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B25,  539,  155,  170,  186,  203.  235,  2G7,  2S3,  303, 

3*4;  ofcuritivation,.  247,295;  and  agri.,  309; 

yBOKTks   on,    S04;  agricultural,   by   J.  P.   W. 

J&liEi3on>  rev.,  470-;  by  G.  Cox,  rev.,  767;  by 

I^^low,  lev.,  103  J  practical  organic,  Picker- 
ing:, lev.,  55 
taitpslon-  Farmers'  Club,  report  of,  rev.,  fil 
CbET^iw,  kinds  for  an  orchard,  544 
<[3i£&2!aS,  fruited,  Oak-gail  fly,  212 
€2sco3y.  culture  of,  203,  294,317;  remarks  on, 

33i,  358  ;i  to  prepare,  360 
€333cl5W8ed,  to  destroy,  46 
CShzid,  news  from,  103;    Canton,  celebration  of 

»£TTjear  at,  505  .  Fatee  gardens,  ne.ir  Canion, 

SSlOj  :rey.tile  plant  from,  151 
Khmese  agri.,  220;  seeds,  remarks  on,  405 
diocolaie,  7 

CiioEolate-tree  and  its  uses,  835 
C3a]raantberaums,  kinds  to  save  seed  from,  24  ; 

SE^fict,    72;    guano  for,    575;    effect  of  liquid 

jEaano-on,  760;  treatment  of,  814 
Cairs3t,  Sussex,  adv.,  Barnes  &  Co.,  159 
€3flKr,.  antiquity  of  in  Normandy.  543 
Cfeaaaiias,  adv..  Brewer,  1 ;  culture  of,  527;  sc- 

iart,  824 
fSrescester  agri.  college,  SOS,  4G9 
flSKs>a  aromeOy  for  poison,  87 
Calais  tribe,  culture  of,  244 
€23i?  IsjLfi,  to  crop,  26 ;  burningof,  549  ;  to  prepare 

fea:  Turnips,  77  j  to  drain,  707;  management 

e*,  B7a 
CSfSisa.lismontana,  7 
C&ua%u3  puniceus,  6SS 
«2iiEbers,    greenhouse,    72,  300;   hardy,    120: 

asAsxt,  152;  list  of,  392,  412 
CMKis  fulgens,  463 

Cover  dodder,  23,  629,  820 ;  remarks  on,  625 
©OTCT,  Dutch,  70;  red,  failure  of,  529;  seeds, 

tci  sow,  454 
CfciiHag  in  Cabbages,  to  prevent,  640 
Cbol.  burning  of,  51,  99;  agri.  character  of,  69 1: 

Jiade,  153 
Ciccistlla  septertr  punctata,  5SS 
©xrci^s  Vitis,  to  kill,  24 

Cbffie8:impcoved  by  carbonate  of  soda,  559,  835 
CWi^ss,  agricultural,  14 :    at  Cirencester,  308. 

469 
CoSiej'sTVood,  Tooting,  gardens  at,  noticed,  2^7 
©dssirsby  candlelight,  524 
Ciweaaelina  cjelestis,  56. 
Cteapest  heaps,  to  form,  512 
CmcnfeisB',  remarks  on,  248, 300,  557, 606 ;  to  graft, 

3S&;  Highland  Pine,  adv.,  Grigor,  161;  azotised 

matter  injurious  to,  4S4;  of  Japan,  523,  555; 

Mexican,   2C0j    hardiness   of,  315,   372,390; 

j;T&wth.  of,  in  Morayshire,  683 
CtoCGvste  tiles,  13 
€teaseiTatories,  plants  for,  340  ;  with  fixed  roofs, 

SC-J;  subjects  fit  for  culture  in,  829 
©cooperation,  experimental,  9j  between  farmers 

End  chemists,  77 
STonvallaria  lacemosa,  832 
Caprices,  to  plant,   72;  Birch,   813;  ditto,    to 

jaaiiage,  869 ;  hints  on  renovating,  811;  ma- 

sagement  of,  S33 
Cap?oUtes,  10;  to  apply  as  a  manure,  43,91 
Ceie  thro  sty  lis  bracteata,  G07 
CmrK,   Indian,   365;  to  save,  in  damp  weather, 

54&;    ateep  for,   5S2;  transmutation    of,   555, 

573,621,629,692.  779;  to  sow,  595;  waste  of, 

m  Ibick  sowing,  609;   mode  of  harvesting,  in 

Eaxt  Lothian,  611  ;  Davies.  on  the  waste  of, 

rev.,  609;  experiments  with,  26 
Corn  weevil,  12 
Cornus  florida,  276 
Cotswolds.  farming  on,  756 
Coughs,  Horehound,  a  remedy  for,  375 
Country  Shows,  259,  315  ;  remarks  on,  403 
Couve  tronchouda,  120 

Covering  for  greenhouses,  214;  for  flower-beds, 
24i;  for  fruit  trees,  358;  for  frames,  392,  504, 

297,  798 
Gow-houses,  ventilation  of,  190 
Gow  Wheat,  171 
Cow  Cabbage,  237 
Cows,  milking  properties  of,  253;  to  stall-feed, 

304,  364 ;  swollen  by  Turnip  tops,  91 ;    dairy, 

winter  food  for,  510,  579 ;  oil-cake  as  food  for, 

742;  to  leed,  375 
Cowslips,  rem;  rks  on,  373 
Cox  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  rev.,  7G7 
Cream,  oitter  Eavour  of,  708 
Crocuses,  21G 

Cropping,  course  of,  142;  old  system  of,  420 
Crops,  best  sorts  of,  for  spring  food,  642,  657; 

two,  per  annum,  707,  756;  on  the  same  landin 

successive  years,  772  ;  rotation  of,  190,486,  660; 

Talue  of,  155,  2S5;  slate  of,  465  ;  sppearance  of, 

545;  failure  of.  612;  in  East  Lothian,  674;  Bar- 

Isj,  to  secure,  72I ;  galvanism,  to  apply  to,  598 ; 


rotation  or,  in  Kaat  Lothian,  S02 ;  to  protect 
from  hares  and  rabbits,  S.03 

Crustacea,  British,  by  T.  Bell,  rev.,  815 

Cryptogamous,  plants  of  Dr.  Roxburg,  forming 
part  of  the  "Flora  Indica,"  by  W.  Griffiths, 
rev.,  31S 

Cuckoo,  remarks  on,  298 

Cucumbers,  to  grow,  S.  22;  size  of,  53  ;  remarks 
on,  US;  soil  for,  736;  winter  culture  of,  by 
J.  Moor,  rev.,  193;  cause  of  their  oxuding 
gum,  44S;  ridge,  failure  in,  505 

Cucumber  frames,  steam  in,  35 ;  glasses,  bulb 
water,  superiority  of,  5S9 

Curculio  lincatus,  3SS 

Currant,  sporting  of,  S7 

Currant  trees  as  ytandards.  5.  21;  to  graft,  390, 

Cuttings  to  sendtolndia,  197;  to  strike,  392,699  ; 
action  of  light  and  moisture  on,  715;  in  char- 
coal, 450;  to  prepare,  540;  tokeep  amoistatmo- 
sphere  for,  59O 

Cymbidium  pendulum,  var.  brevilabre.  3lS 

Cynips,  Qiiercus  castaneEe,  212 ;  Quercus  pedun- 
culi,  499 

Cypripcdiums,  hardy,  230 


Dahlias,  select, 340;  adv.,Harrisnn,l";  Dfum- 
moiid,  17;  Keynes,  17 ;  Bushell,  I/:  Ausell, 
33;  Spary,  ,33;  Whales,  .33;  Girling,  63; 
Oliver.  65  i  Syreri,  81  ;  Daniel,  129;  JBrown, 
129;  Jones,  I61 ;  Smith,  177;  to  render 
hardy, 336 

Dairy,  management  of,  170 

Dalvey  Gardens,  near  Forres,  noticed,  639 

Dimiel's  manure,  451 

Darnel,  poisoning  by,  279 

Dartraolhs,  remarks  on,  619 

Datura  arborea,  136 

Ddvies  on  the  waste  of  Corn,  rev.,  C09 

Davis's  system  of  farmingi  S04 

Davy's  Airri. -Chemistry,  by  J,  Shier,  rev..  734 

Deadly  Nigntshade,  poisonous  effects  of,  654 

DeCandolle'sProdi'tmus,  318 

Denton's  A  level,  755 

Deodar,  to  gralt,  40;  to  strike,  104;  large 
plantation  of,  318 

Derby  Arboretum,  noticed,  313 

Dialogueon  Instinct,  by  Brougham,  rev,,  782 

Dickson,  Mr.,  his  Tulips  noticed,  293 

Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  rev.,  437 

Dilophus  febrilis,  S6S 

Disease,  functional,  180,  214 

Diseases  of  olants,  35,  99,  131,  14S,  227,  587. 
636.  633,  715,  764,  796,851;  of  Potatoes,  l63; 
of  sheep,  by  W.  C.  Spooner,  rev.,  469 

Distemper  in  cattle,  cure  for,  693 

Dogs,  distem  per  in,  348  ;  scent  of,  for  game,  766 

Dog-rose,  remarks  ou,  fi37;  fruit  of,  669 

Doryanthes  excelsa,  152 

Double  white  Hepatica.  213 

Dosat's  Metenrological  Ephemeris,  rev.,  62'2 

Drains,  remarks  on,  13 ;  depth  of,  "72;  made  of 
peat,  304 

Drain-pipes  socket,  7SS 

Drain-tiles,  cost  of,  27;  remarks  on,  3S1 

Draining,  thorough,  45,  5i7;  report  on,  710; 
theoretical  views  on,  529,  657;  effects  of,  91  ; 
on  heavy  land,  562,  "O";  materialsfor,  108, 17 1; 
Deanston  system  of,  725  ;  tile,  remarks  on, 
724  ;  furrow,  125  ;  application  of  geology  to, 
397;  at  Castle  Shane,  Monaghan,  693,  725; 
advantages  of,  449;  remarks,  612,  644,  675; 
deep,  advantages  of,  13 

Drainage,  46s,  529;  material  for,  562;  for  gar- 
den pots,  575 

Drainage  and  irrigation,  840 

Draught,  remarks  on,  186,  609,  653 

Drilling  wide,  452,  628  ;  thin,  862 

Drummoud's  i\Iuseum,  465  ' 

Dry-rot  in  timber,  200,  793,  87O 

Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  noticed,  799 

Duke  of  Cleveland  on  leases,  13 

Dye,  new  Indian  black,  119;  new  English,  463; 
vegetable,  505 

Dynamometers,  remarks  on,  380;  Cottam's, 
593;  Clyburn "3,593 


E 


Earth,  instance  of  its  being  eaten  by  a  cow, 

284 
Earth-worm  fly,  275 
Earthenware-pipes,  to  joint,  797 
Earwigs,  to  trap,  432,  560 
East  Lothian  Husbandry,  302,  323,  343,  362,  378, 

394,  414,  435,  449,  466,  45/,  511,  531,  61I,  626, 

643,  674,  706,  722,  739,  771,  787,  802,  839,  358, 

874 
Echites  crassinoda,  6S7 
Economical  Polish  beverage,  167 
Edgings,  Heath  for,  102,  133,  166 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  noticed,  871 
Education,  scientific,  466;  agriculturaJ,  27,30, 

49,301,  341 
Elreagnus  reflexa,  23 ;  parvifolia,  fruit  of,  571 
Electricity,  influence  of,  on    the   growth    of 

plants,  741 
Elm,  deformity  in,  277 
Elm-roots,  effects  of  frost  on,  87 
Elm-gall  aphis,  37 
Emigration,  104 

Engine-houses  for  plants,  lOi ;  plants  for,  184 
England,     southern     and    western,     journey 

through. 594 
English  Larch  and  Scotch  Pine,  61 
Entomology— See  Insects 
Entry,  vjduations  on,  265 
Epacris  autumnalis,  703 
Epidendrum  radiatum,  607 
Eranthemum  pulchellura,  247 
Eria  floribunda,  29s 
Erica  Murrayana,  31S 
Eriosoma  bursaria,  164 
Essay  on  Flax,  by  J.  Sprouie,  rev.,  222 
Eucalypti,  at  Northwood  Park,  199 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum,  adv.,  May,  129 
Euonymus  japonicus,  fi6 
Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora,  405 
Evergreens,  S 
Ewes  and  lambs,  77 
Excrescences  on  timber,  22 


Excrescences  in  Oak,  166 

Experiments   with   c^rn,  26 ;    with  Potatoes, 

135;  with  m:inurcs,   154,  217,  2S3.  293,  34/ ; 

in  Hort.  Soc.'s  Garden,  2-27,  259 


Facts,  reg-istratlon  of,  659 

Falcon,  Peregrine,  813 

Fallowing,  remarks,  on,  643 

Familiar  Botany,  6s.  84,  lUO,  117,  133,  148,  l65, 
195,  180.  211.229.  26'i,  291,  401,  501 

Farmer,  by  G.  Nidiolls,  rev.,  309 

Farm-horscs,  tokeep,  89,  105,  169  ;  fences, 305  ; 
ditto  mode  of  making,  380,660;  book-keep- 
ing, 787;  '^tock,cheapestmeans  of  wintering, 
6l3;  bailiffs,  201,  305;  implements,  econo- 
mical, value  of,  593,  612;  ditto  draught  of, 
609 ;  yard  manure,  451;  ditto  experiment 
■with,  7/3;  ditto  treatrhent  of,  8I8,  859;  la- 
bourers, boys  to  employ  as,  630;  servants  in 
East  Lothian,  858 

Farms,  Advice  on  the  Management  of,  rev.,  93 ; 
experimental,  90 ;  small,  management  of,  380; 
in  Monmouthshire,  report  on,  821 

Farmers'  capital,  14,  137,  265,  305;  Ready 
Reckoner,  by  T.  Skilling,  rev.,  709;  caution 
to,  142,  174,  222;  Club  Annual  Reports,  769, 
817;  AlmanacK,  &(*., noticed, 789,  822;  frauds 
on, 364. 

Farmers*  Club? — Sre  Societies. 

Farming,  remrirks,  no,  25  ;  a  few  notes  on,7S3; 
for  Ladies,  rev.,  453  ;  Scotch,  74O  ;  profits  of, 
73;  woesof,623;  and  gardening,  10 1  ;  good, 
326;  Scotch  and  English,  722;  00  the  Cots- 
wokis.  803  ;  the  No-pasture  system  of,  875  ; 
Davis's  system  of,  804  ;  science  of,  344 

FastoltT  Raspberry,  1 17,  US,  669  703 

Fatee  Gardens,  near  Canton,  590 

Favourites  of  the  Flower-Garden,  by  G.  Francis, 
rev.,  550 

Fences,  305;  destruction  of,  S20 ;  mods  of 
making,  380,  660 

Fence  for  trees,  660 

Fence,  Macclesfield,  Gardens  at,  noticed,  3ft 

Ferns,  fossil,  72;  to  remove,  88;  hybrid,  500 

Fertilisers  of  Commerce,  21S;  by  C.  W.  John- 
son, rev.,  246 

Festucu  elatior,  236 

Fever  in  young  cattle,  219 

Fever-fly,  863 

Figs,  to  cultivate,  5;  culture  of,  54,  26:,  640; 
barrenness  in,  147;  remarks  on,  184,  200; 
management  of,  228;  tree,  dwarfed,  503;  t'j 
manure,  6SS 

Filberts,  management  of,  856 

Fire-flies,  to  naturalise,  262 

Fire-clay  as  manure,  692,  756 

Fish-ponds,  tree-leaves  injurious  to,  797 

Flax,  cultivation  of,  44,  124,  137,  2IS,  :i33,  251, 
267,303,  322,  342,  379;  field's,  weeds  in,  89; 
as  food, 594, 610;  seed  as  food, 626, 692, 708, 
754,  739;  Essay  on,  by  J.  Sprouie,  rev.,  222 

FJy  in  sheep,  to  prevent,  756 

Florists'  flowers,  intended  shows  of,  815 

Florist's  reformer,  572;  flowers,  Dr.  Lindley's 
opinion  on,  603;  Journal,  No.  63.  rev.,  783 

Flov.-ers,  guano  a  preservative  ot,  35S 

Flower-borders,  baskets  round,  834 

Flower-gardens,  bedded  out  plants  in,  525 ;  ap- 
pearances of,  556,  6U5 ;  to  ilecorate,  637,  766  j 
plants  for,  656;  modern,  869 

Fiower-bcds,  baskets  round,  853 

Flower  seeds,  adv..  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  130; 
arlv.,  Warner  and  Warner,  146;  Cooper,  I94 

Fodder  for  horses,  285,  419 

Food  for  cattle,  153;  Gorse  as,  for  horses,  75, 
90,  139,  1S9,  203,  204;  Horoechesnuts  as,  for 
sheep,  365  ;  best  spring  crops  for,  657;  Flax- 
seed as,  594,  610,  6*'6,  692,  70s,  754,  7S9,  820^ 
Acorns  as,  for  pigs,  699,  772;  Rape  for,  87a 

Foot-rot  in  sheep,  204  ;  remarks  on,  8O6 

Forest-trees  for  a  chalky  soil,  40;  to  prune, 
54,  101, 117,  150,  214,  461,  502,  620,  651,  699. 
716,  732.  749,  7G3,  765,  731,  795,  833,  870;  Jor 
a  bleak  situation,  816  ;  management  of,  at 
Nerquis.  651,  701,  717,  763,  7SI;  to  trans- 
plant, 503,  734.  781;  growth  of,  541  ;  M. 
Chevaudier's  experiments  with,  539;  quick 
growing  kinds,  544;  judicious  pruning  of, 
749 ;  select,  285 

Fotcing,  unseasonable,  remarks  on,  5/1 

Forks,  Dr.  Yelloly's,  7S7 

Forget-me-not,  229 

Fortune  (Mr.),  news  from,  103,  318,  655,  799 

Fossil  Ferns,  72 

Fountains,  216;  remarks  on,  797 

Foarcroya  gigantea,  540,  655 

Frames,  covering  for,  797,  79^;  for  Cucumbers, 
798 ;  to  clear  of  insects,  siiy 

Freckles  remedy  for,  56o 

Frith  of  Tay,  inclosures  from,  S37 

Frost  in  Dec,  depth  to  which  it  penetrated  the 
soil,  853 

Frost,  effect  of  on  Elm  roots,  87;  on  glass,  854 

Froth- fly,  remarks  on,  405 

Fruits  cultivated  in  Madeira,  736;  Syrian,  263  ; 
to  gather,  637;  to  preserve,  46O,  524,  58/,  604 

Fruit-trees,  to  dig  among,  5;  to  render  inde- 
pendent of  the  stock,  39;  select,  72;  adv.. 
Rivers,  50;  Forrest,  81;  canker  in,  40,  502, 
621,767;  pruning  of,  779;  summer  pruning 
of,  502,  563;  to  root  prune,  12o  ;  wash  for, 
181;  salt  as  manure  for,  685;  Lichens  on,  06, 
248;  to  pack  for  New  Zealand,  573;  kinds 
for  espaliers,  "52  ;  sorts  not  liable  to  canker, 
76s,  to  plant,  797;  list  of  good  sorts,  8I6; 
remarks  on  root-pruning,  816 

Fruit-tree  borders,  to  crop,  832 

Fuchsia  seed,  to  sow,  24,  36D;  adv.,  Miller,  28 

Fuchsias,  select,  120,  168,  200,  432,  624;  adv., 
Epps,  97;  Youell,  98;  Hancock  &  Son,  93; 
Pawley,  161  ;  Ro-ers.  162 ;  Girling,  177; 
Smith,  177;  Mr.  Wood's  remarks  on,  I63, 
179,  195,212,227,  243,  315,355;  soil  for,  232; 
hardy,  277;  to  graft,  295;  to  hybridise,  592, 
654;  to  keep  over  winter,  765,  797 

Fullers'  earth,  agricultural  character  of,  577; 
efi'ect  of  on  crops,  772 

Functional  disease,  180,  214,  246 

Furnace,  Williams's  improved,  179 


Galls,  remarks  on,  764 
Galvanism,  to  apply  to  crops,  533 


Game  laws  respecting  rabbits,  245,  264,  518, 
582.  595 

Gardeners.  !idvantagc  of  a  knowledge  of  vege- 
table physiology  to.  332  ;  at  Chiswick,  Exhi- 
bition. 35S 

Gardeners'  Almanack  for  1845,  by  G.  W.  John- 
son, rev.,  S34 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  35,  38, 
Show  fcr,  391 ;  objections  to,  793;  cost  of 
diniKT  or, 8   4,332 

Garden  varnishes,    l65 

Gardeiimite  dencribeii.  3l6 

Garden-pots,  drainage  for,  5/5 ;  adv.,  Marshall, 
154;  Hunt,  223;  advantage  of  using  slate 
for,  795 

Gardeu-WdUs.  position  of,  412 

Garden-net,  adv.,  Richardson,  15;  Edgington, 
95 ;  Hulmc,  95 

Garden-syringe,  adv..  Read's,  34 

Garden-pumps,  adv..  Fowler,  47 

Garden  poet,  375 

Gardening,  antiquities  of,  663;    in  Italy,  733 

Gas-lime,  30 

Gas-tar,  a  guard  for  trees,  101 

Gas-water,  305  ;  to  apply  as  manure,  8/5 

Gastrotobium  spinosum,  654 

Gaylussacia  pseudo  vaccinium,  S34 

Genista  virgata,  151 

Gentianelia.  to  sow  the  seed  of,  592 

Gentiana  verna,  317 

Geological  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  Ansted  appointed 
librarian  to,  855 

Geolo-y,  &c.  by  D  T.  Ansted,  rev.,  21 5, 87O ;  and 
agriculture,  234,  249,  266;  to  apply  to  drain- 
ing, .397;  application  of  to  agriculture,  &c., 
by  N.  Whitley,  rev.,  141 

Gerardiaquercifolia,  831 ;  flava,  S3l 

Gesncra  Douglasii,  8;  zebrina,  treatment  of, 
752 

GUdioli,  to  plant,  76s  ;  remarks  on,  119, 133  ; 
to  raise  from  seed,  200 

Gladiolus;  gandavensis, 231  ;  adv.,  Corsten,  19* 

Glass,  advantage  of  using  sheet,  856 

Glass  milk-oans,  269 

Glazing,  new  mode  of,  2/7,  3S9 

Glendinning'.<  nursery  noticed,  52/ 

Glimpses  of  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  rev.,  I  IS 

Gold  of  pleasure,  70 

GloutMorceau,  meaningof  the  word  Glout,765 

Gloucestershire,  geo-aericultural  notes  on,  485, 
509.  561,  577.  593,  627,  644,  690,  721,  754 

Giuten  in  grain,  73,  92 

Glow-worm,  443 

Gloxinias,  in  a  greenhouse,  56;  remarks  on, 
229;  speciosa,  &c.,  591 

Glycine  sinensis,  553 

Goats  trespassing,  law  of,  720 

Gold  fish,  spawning  of,  136  ;  remarks  on,  213 

Golden  Pip^-in,  390,  719  ;  decay  of  797,  813 

Gompholobium  Hendersonii,447 

Gooseberries,  select,  152;  weight  of,  541;  good 
kinds,  i6S;  large  size  of.  524  ;  list  of.  784; 
seeds  to  sow,  320  ;  heaviest  exhibited  between 
1SJ7  and  1844,  811 ;  to  preserve  from  birds. 

Gooseberry- caterpillars,  317.  372,  390,  429,  502, 
575,539,  655 

Gorse,  as  food  for  hoiscs,  75,  90  ;  remarks  on, 
139,  1SS,203,  204;  chopping. block  for,  150 

Gourds,  weight  of,  166  c  (.- 

Goweronthe  scientific  phenomena  of  domestic 
life,  rev.,  506 

Grafting.  I81  ;  so  as  to  accelerate  bearing, 431 ; 
Mardef's  composition  for,  adv.,  95  ;  remarks 
on, 448  .  , ^ 

Grain,  gluten  in,  7S,  92;  sold  by  weight,  158; 
crops,  to  harvest,  577;  proper  time  to  har- 
vest, 595 

Gramiua  Britannica,  by  J.  L.  Knapp,  rev.,  574 

Grant's  beehive,  333 

Grape,  Oak-gall.  499 

Grapes,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,   /49,  /9S, 
813;  cause  of  shanking  in.  575,  749.8I3,  833  ; 
to  mature,  86  ;    monstrous,   655,  701  ;    new 
variety  of,  655 ;  culture  of,  in  pots,  195,  212 
223 

Grasses,  vforks  on,  136 

Grass,  killed  by  pork  bl-inc,  724 

Grass-land,  to  manure,  46,  91;  to  break  up, 
741,  8/5  ;  remarks  on,  324 

Grass-seeds,  62,  174,  200;  for  cover,  78;  for 
lawns.  120,  280;  for  sowing  under  trees,  392, 
412;  by  J.  Sutton,  lev.,  l67;  aiv.,  Warner 
and  Warner,  130;  Sutton  and  Sons,  130;  to 
sow,  190,  566 ;  depth  of  cover  for,  706 

Gravel  walks,  to  form,  504 ;  to  kill  Moss  on,  503 

Grave-digging  sand-wasp,  731 

Gray  (Mr.),  his  garden  noticed,  607 

Grey  Wagtail,  557,  76/ 

Green-fly— Sfff  Aphis 

Greenhouse-plants,  list  of,  88,  432,  6S8 

Greenhouse,  covering  for,  214  3  climbers  for 
72,  300 

Green-crops,  Talue  of,  155 

Grcnier  mobile,  or  revolving  granary,  de- 
scribed, 767  _ 

Grey  Parrot,  573;  treatment  of,  539,  605,  021 

Green  Teas  of  commerce,  507 

Groom's  Nursery,  noticed,  298,  590 

Growth  of  Jrlants,  by  J.  Munter,  rev.,  134    . 

Guano,  situation  of,  30 ;  for  flowering  plants, 
23;  to  apply.  62;  adv.,  Gibbs  and  Son,  15; 
Boyde.  47;  Fothergill,  47;  Dr.  Von  Martins 
on,  106;  Report  on,  122,  13B;  African,  183, 
236;  ditto,  sale  of,  512;  analysis  of,  518,  579; 
effect  of,  on  Wheat,  629;  for  Onions,  120; 
fiom  Africa,  142 ;  for  Turnips,  174  ;  to  mix  with 
water,l6s:  to  kill  worms,  166;  remarks  on, 
"04  '>5''  234  396,629;  British,  204;  to  pre- 
serve, 188;  its  nature,  &c.,  rev.,  237;  history 
of,  269, 787 ;  to  apply,  268  ;  from  Ichaboe,  203, 
491'  experiments  with,  324;  and  ashes,  325; 
a  preservative  of  flowers,  353;  wire-worms 
killed  by,  364;  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  411  ; 
constituents  of,  94;  islands  from  whence  it 
is  taken.  607 ;  contract  for,  109;  Report  on, 
106 ;  a  hundred  years  ago,  492  ;  Potter's  adv., 
15  ;  ditto,  remarks  on,  6ft6,  629  ;  analysis  of, 
645;  quantity  of,  to  apply,  672;  natural  and 
artificial,  439;  egg  found  among,  5  72;  sale 
of,  at  Liverpool,  532  ;  Instructions  for  using, 
by  J.  Clark,  rev.,  677;  Ichaboe,  analysis  of, 
70s ;  Teschcmacher's  experiments  with,  ou 
the  growth  of  plants,  719 ;  to  fix  the  ammo- 
nia in,  756;  how  to  apply,  758;  adulteration 
of,  485.  7/4;  what  it  is,  772;  liquid,  effects  of 
on  Chrysanthemums,  575,  765  ;  good,  how  to 
know,  799;  volatile  matter  of,  imbibed  by 
salt,  jSi;  artificial,  437;  for  Carrots,  268; 
Potter's,  its  effect  on  plants,  797  i  value  of 


INDEX. 


S6l;  Liquid,  to  make,  ^52;  versus  I'arm-yard 
flung,  S,""5 

Guniiersbury,  Cucumber  erowiiig  at,  559 

Gurueyism,  remarks  on,  8d2 

Gynerium  areenteiim,  "34 

Gypsum,  as  manure,  435,  S5S;  remn^ks  on,  by 
i>r<>fts3i)r  Henslow,  6qI;  for  fixing  ammo- 
nia, 722,  742,  SfiU  ;  in  guano,  7o6 


Habrothasin'L'3  clegans,  607 

Hallett's  fertiliser,  55S  ;  adv.,  -lOj 

Hamburgh  Butauical  Garden,  1S3 

Hamilton's  Treatise  on  ihepiue-apple,  rev.,  182 

Hamptf'D  Court,  117,  133 

Hampshire,  capabilities  of  Agricultural  im- 
provement io,  5&6 

Hardiness  ir.  plants,  cause  of,  S3 

"Hartweg's  Botaaical  Tour  in  America,  134 
■  Hawker's  licence,  law  of,  104 

Hay  crop,  failure  of,  62Q 

Hay,  analysis  of,  676 

Heaths,  management  of,  392;  select,  "2,  120, 
503,  575  :  varieties  to  flower  in  winter,  836 

Heath  eiigings,  102,  133,  166 

Heating,  observations  on,  19;  bottom,  51  j 
tanks,  dampness  in,  24;  adv.,  Weeks,  18; 
Bailey,  IS;  Williams's  improred  furnace, 
1/9;  plai  of,  334;  boilers  for,  431;  lank 
system  of  at  Trentham  Hall,  20 ;  ditto  at  Ben- 
nmgbrougb  Hall,  132;  plan  of,  for  a  Melon 
pit,  104,  i(Ja  ;  ditto  at  Wursley  Gardens,  iSO; 
use  of  pottery  lor,  Si2;  remarks  on,  423, 
746,  782;  plan  of,  at  Polmaise,  525,  732,  500, 
573,  6j6,  609.  717;  hot- water  pipes,  10  joint, 
181;  jointing  cartheiiware-pipes,  797;  ce- 
ment for  rendering  tanks  water-tight,  813  ; 
new  apparatus  for,  150 

Hcckfleld  pit.  54,  ISI,  245 

Hedgerows,  useless,  to  remove,  56l ;  waste  of 
land  by,  692 

Hedge-row  timber,  management  of,  8/5 

Hedges,  young,  12O;  Sweet  Briar  lor,  4S4 ; 
best  mode  of  keeping,  741;  management  of, 
6U3j  TliTc,  to  plant,  451 

Heifer,  rtniarkable,  204 

Hemlock  Spruce,  'jtjQ 

Hemlock  and  Oleander,  23 

Henbane,  to  sow,  592 

Henslow  on  csperimental  co-operation,  9;  on 
the  Ci^naition  of  the  Labouring  Pop'ulatiDn 
of  Suffolk,  rev.,  6=7;  on  tiie  registration  of 
facts,  6^9;  on  the  Clover  faiiure,  529;  on 
gypsum,  6gi 

Hepatxa,  liouble  white,  213;  varieties  of,  559 

Heraldic  irardening,  ^laiits  for,  40 

Heremau's  vegetable  dilution,  composition  of, 
SOO 

Heriis-gra=s  or  Timothy,  3C6 

Heron,  common,  575 

Hewell,  gardens  ai,  noticed,  G22 

Himalayan  tunnel,  54 

Hiodsia  viuiacea,  574 

Uippomane  manciueila,  71 

Hoare  il^lc),  remarks  on  bis  book  on  the  Vine, 
-651,  et>7 

Holly  berries,  to  sow,  lo-I 

Holly  hedges,  to  cut  down,  412 

Hollyhocks,  adv.,  Kitley,  177;  treatment  of,  656 

Honey,  e.\hibited  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
weight  of,  767 

Honey-coiub  labjTintb,  S33 

Hops,  ici,  214;  to  grow,  741;  to  SOW  seeds  of, 
470 

Bop-gardcns,  manure  for,  S26;  management 
of,  757;  to  form,  787 

Horehouiid,  a  remedy  lor  coughs,  375;  medi- 
-cinal  qualities  of,  445 

Horse-ChCEnuts  as  food  for  sheep,  365 

Horses,  Gor=e  as  food  for,  75,  90 ;  fodder  for, 
285,  419;  versus  oxen,  677;  keeping  of,  ex- 
perimeutupon,  773 

Horse-ponds,  153,  201 ;  black,  301,  322,  342, 
361,  373,  393,414 

Horae-hoeing,  late,  532 

Horse-labour,  expenses  of,  723 

Horticallural  Society's  Garden,  noticed,  86, 447, 
055,  834  ;  experiments  in  227 

Horticultural  Societies,  remarks  on,  243,  504, 
525,558,  573,  ti04;  forms  for,  603;  exhibitions 
of,  021 ;  advantages  of,  747 

Hothouses,  Building  and  Managing  of,  by  Mr. 
NcwmaoD.  rev.,  297 

Houhe  flies,  68 

UouBtonia  caar ulea,  832 

Hyacinth'*,  management  of,  Gig,  765 

Huniphrcy-i's  compound,  300,  40.';.  430  445 
47^,  ^24,  bP/j  '         ' 

Hybridising,  remarks  on,  4 13,  459,  587,  788.  857- 
plantn  for,  fj7f}  '     '      '' 

Hybrid  rerns,  r,()fi 

Hydranicca  Japonica,  319 

Hydraulic  Ram,  855 

Hyecop  of  Scripture,  55G,  383 


Ic«noc»Bs,  toconstruct.  117, .'^os, 572;  rcmarVs 

on  the  erection  of,  C69,  G70;  ChincHc,  "83; 

plan  of,  B53;  ice  in,  effect  of  v^atcring,  853 
Ice,  to  preserve,  fJ33  ;  »now,  to  preserve,  an  a 

•ubntiturcfor,  &30 
IiDplemcni»,  a^icultural,  419,  "^00,  Gil ;  club^i, 

409;  adv.,  Mr«,  Wcdiakc,  175;  to  prciervc, 

Importance  of  plain  English,  123 
Improvement,  affrieultura),  1/15,  291,  413,  43», 

41^7;  in  modern  hunbanctry,  loy 
loccndiariim,  2^1 
Incombuit.blc  thatch,  102 
Indian  C^irii,  3r>5 
IndU-mbtHir,  new  iuc»  of,  831 
Indigo  black,  dir. 
Induntrial  Rea^^urcc*  of  Ireland,  by  R.  Kane. 

rtr,,  Hir. 
Inn  pulchcrrima,  C3g 
Ink  for  zinc  labclD,  494 
loUod  railways,    and  aBTilcaltural  ImproTC- 

mentK,  221 
loorgaoic  coiuUtaenti  of  plant*,  320,  723 


Insects  killed  by  the  blue  titmouse.  101  ;  of  liie 
Damson  tree,  26l ;  infesting  Orange  trees, 
459;  revenge  of,  639;  attacking  the  Larcii, 
79t),  852 ;  to  clear  from  frames,  8ti9  ;  eaten  by 
tnadn.GSj  ;  Acarus  hortensis,  3l6;  Agromyxa 
violse,  241;  Aoierican  blight,  1 16;  Amino- 
phila  sabulusa,  731;  Anisoplia  horticola,  700  ; 
Auttionomus  poinoram,  555  ;  Armridillo  vul - 
garis,  32G ;  Attelabus  cupcuUnnoides,  179  ; 
BibioMarci,764i  Coccinellaseptem-punctata, 
588  ;  Curculio  Lineatus,  3SS  ;  Cynips  Quercus 
Castanese,  212  ;  ditto,  Que:cu^-ramuli,  475  : 
ditto,  Quercus-pedunculi,  4ii9  ;  Elm  gall 
aphiSj  37;  Eriosonia  bursari-t,  iSl;  House- 
flies,  63;  Lampyris  noctiluc^,  443 ;  Noctua 
exclan.ationis,  6l9;  ditto  scgetum,  619; 
Oiiiscus,  asellus,  350  ;  Sacchiphante-^  Abie- 
tis,  S31  ;  Sarcophaga  carnaria,  2/5  ;  Dilophus 
febrihs,  863 

Insurance  Company,  new,  158 

Irby  and  Maugles's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
rev.,  230 

Irish  landlords,  30 

Irish  Yew,  origin  of,  232;  seedlings  from.  702 

Irrigation,  220;  experiments  in,  581;  advan- 
tage of,  820;  practice  of,  846 

Irregular  Division  of  Fields,  by  Professor 
Knaas,  rev.,  253 

Island  of  Ichaboe,  guano  in,  491 

Italy,  gardening  in,  733 

Italian  Kye-grass,  26,  61 

Ivy  stem,  roots  of.  85.354;  on  walls,  without 
counecLiou  with  the  ground,  S67 


Ja.iis,  recipe  for  refreshing,  701 

January,  apoeni,  by  J.  Jones,  55 

Jay,  remarks  on,  623 

Johnson's  Guide  to  the  Southampton  Meeting, 
rev.,  533;  his  Register  of  Implements,  no- 
ticed, 563,  579  ;  his  Gardener's  Almanack  for 
1S45,  rev.,  834 

Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Cheniistrv, 
rev.,  470,  491 

Johnstone's  (Prof.)  Catechism  of  Asricultural 
Chemistry,  remarks  on,  707:  hi.s  lectures  in 
Perth,  756 

Judges  at  Horticultural  Show.s  444 ;  at  Chiswick 
Exhibitions,  423,  460;  at  liie  Kegent's  Park 
Exhibition,  459 


K 


Kane  on  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland' 

rev.,  845 
Kennedva  splendens,  S;  Marryattre,  SS 
Kestrel,  or  Windhover,  6u7 
Kingfisher's  nest,  766 
King  of  Saxony,  359 
Knap  on  British  Grasses,  vev.,  574 
Knapweed,  to  desrroy,  535 
Kuaus  on   the  Irregular  Division    of   Fields, 

rev.,  253 


L-ELiA  rnajali^,  5o6  ;  superbiens,  391 

Labelling,  remarks  on,  44J  ;  Roses,  429 

Labour,  sources  of,  14;  economy  of,  741;  dig- 
nity of,  767 

Labourers'  shows,  5.58 

Laburnum,  sporting  of,  335 ;  intermedium, 
adv.,  Parks,   129 

LacEGua  bicolor,  637 

Lactoscope  described,  86 

Lady-bird,  seven-spotted,  5S3 

LampTris  noctiluca,  413 

Land,  facingthe  north,  tolime,  lOS;  stiff,  experi- 
ment with  various  top-dressings  011,76;  ai;ri- 
cultural  value  of,  42,  57,  73,  89 :  new  aod  old, 
580, 660, 692  ;  to  pare  and  burn,  67j  rem.  on  rib- 
bing, 595;  stiff,  to  prepare  for  Turnips,  77; 
burthens  on,  93;  well-drained,  indices  to, 
614;  for  Carrots,  153;  heavy,  to  drain,  707  ; 
utility  of  stones  on,  724;  to  lime,  722;  old 
pasture,  to  plough,  753 ;  remarks  on  chalking, 
G*l,  737.  7J3,  802;  pasture,  remarks  on,  837  : 
to  break  up,  8I7  ;  heavy,  management  of,  878  ; 
to  iucloac  from  the  sea,  875  j  action  of  burnt 
clay  on,  S5,  172;  clayey,  to  crop,  26;  do.  to 
burn,  549 

Landed  Property,  &c.,  by  D.  Low,  rev.,  821 

Landscape  Gardening,  61,  83,  115,  131,  211,  331 

Larkspurs,  treatment  of,  (36 

Larch  trees,  70;  to  prune,  145;  rot  in,  412; 
dwarf  kinds  of,  656;  insects  attacking  them 
described,  796,852;  English,  61 

Laurustinus,  to  propagate,  5S0 

Laughable  mistake,  470 

Lavender,  treatment  of,  624 

Law  of  leases  and  of  poor  rate  appeals,  H,  184; 
respecting,  killing  cata,  560,  63:*;  rabbits, 
245,  2G4,  HH,  58J,  595;  goats  trespassing, 
720 ;  master  and  .servant,  46;  parish-rates, 
C62;  notice  to  riuit,  421  ;  payment  of  rent, 
40;  culture  of  Tobaccu,  65G  ;  tolls,  142,  470  ; 
removal  of  fruit-trce»,  514  ;  of  a  huwkcr'f* 
licence,  104. 

Lawns,  to  improve,  104 ;  to  turf,  G5O;  Grass 
needs  for,  120,  136,  704 

Leaves,  forma  of,  8  j  effect  of  Hulphalc  of  am- 
monia on,  G2] ;  scorclilng  c fleets  of  the  nun 
on,  409,  640,  6.19,  60fl,  G38;  to  collect,  813; 
colour  of,  affected  by  Hull,  813 

LcascB,  13,  27t  Duke  of  Cluvcland*8  remarks 
on,  44,  205,  304,  311  j  law  of,  14 ;  Mr.  Mau- 
(fliari  on,  ei4 

Lccturcn  on  Agriculture,  by  A.  J.  Bcrnaya, 
noticed,  309 

Lee  Hall,  gardcnd  at,  nottctd,  23 

Lemons,  treatment  of,  24;  to  prcBcrvc,  86; 
/liinalayan,  method  oritccplnjf,  103 

Lcvfl,  Mr.  Donton'a,  756 

Lever  Turnip. ullcer,  40 

LcwIm,  Iftlandft  of,  839  ■ 

Lcyce«tcrla  formoHa,  5,  72  [  to«owBecdRof,  ".'jG 

LichcnH  on  fruit  tree*.  50,  248  ;  on  stuncH.  tu 
kill,  149 


Ligijtia  lemniscala,  7I8 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  &c.,  56  ;  increase 
of.  621  ;  adv.,  Groom,  33;  superbum,  (i:c., 
832 

Lily  of  the  field,  133 

Lime  and  salt  as  manure,  138,674;  action  of,  772; 
Rowlaudson  on  the  influence  of,  8/7 

Lime-putty,  to  make,  869 

Lime-water  to  kill  slugs.  2i6 

Limestone,  analysis  of,  140,  381;  mountain, 
analysis  of,  7-2-2;  agricultural  character  of,  722 

LJnncan  Botany.  :;13 

Linseed  a'!  food  for  cattle,  73^,  B20 

Linum  trigynum,  279 

Lisiauthus  Russeliianus,  culture  of,  36,  669; 
adv.,  Cuthill,  )";  treatment  of,  869 

Live  stock,  management  of,  in  East  Lothian, 
339;  treatment  of,  813 

Loam,  analysis  of,  415 

Local  terms,  use  of,  345 

Lodiliges'  Catalogue  of  Orchidece,  rev.,  574 

Lonicera  diverstfolia,  375,  751 

Lord  Stair's  agricultural  improvements  in  Wig- 
toiishire.  13 

Londun  (Mr.),  memoir  of,  7;  his  affairs,  22. 
181  ;  Mrs.,  meeting  for,  51.  S5  ;  money  sub- 
scribed at,  115  ;  his  works  fur  prizes,  at 
flower-sliows,  339;  Supplement  to  his  En- 
cyclop,  of  Agri.,  rev.,  453 

Love  birds,  70 

Low's  (Prof.)  Chemistry,  rev.,  103;  on  Landed 
Property,  &c.,  noticed,  739,  821 

Lowe's  Nursery,  noticed,  3.^9 

Lucerne,    170,   220;  culture  of,   549,840;    as  a 
spring  crop,  6i2;  mode  of  sowing,  694 
S40 

Luculia  gratissima,  104,  240;  to  graft,  197 

Lnuiiius  arvensis,  71 

Lu.\emburgia  ciliosa,  l5i 

LycHste  Skumeri,  S6 


M. 

Mackexzib,  on  seed  Wheat,  rev.,  61 

Macleanialongiflora,  359 

?.laclura  aurautiaca,  40 

M"N(tb  Testimonial,  183 

Madeira  fruits,  list  of,  735 

Magnesia,  effect  of  on  Sorrel,  724 

Magnolia-^,  l63 

Magpie,  607 

Mallows,  7 

Malt-tax,  remarks  on,  339 

Malting,  remarks  on,  44 

Mandevilla  suaveolsns,  to  strike,  575 

Mange,  to  cure,  7S 

Manx  agriculture,  58,122,  139 

Manures,  experiments  with,  12  ;  for  Grass,  30  ; 
phojjhoric,  76;  management  of,  414;  in 
larm-yards,  28 ;  lor  water-meadows,  2S ; 
artificial,  23,  265  ;  application  of.  675 ; 
loss  of  in  towns.  44  ;  remarks  on,  lO. 
41,  76,  204,  236,  253,  417;  Spreueel  on 
mineral  and  inorganic,  II,  26,  4-',  74,  58, 
89,  106,123;  waste  of.  77.  204,  231  518;  tests 
for,  76,  103;  to  improve,  60 ;  experiments 
with,  60,  92,  154,  2!7,  253,  283.  293,  347; 
dropped  tu  the  field,  59,  92,  140;  sawdust  as, 
62:  quantity  of  lor  crops,  92;  Rape-dust  as, 
435:  shell- fish  as,  492,  533;  ashes  as,  547; 
action  of,  93  ;  consequence  of  exposing  it  to 
the  w^eattier,  iOS;  new,  107;  specific,  109; 
sugar  refiner'srefuseas,  lis  ;  seaweed  as,  76, 
140,324,  435,646,650,739;  river-mudas,  17? ; 
salt  as,  201,  185,  524,708,756;  for  Asparagu-s 
317,  429,  444,  505,  589,  621,  685;  heap, 
fermentation  in,  190 ;  lime  and  salt  as, 
ISS  ;  Co  adulterate,  222,  259,  301,  377, 
41tJ,  453,  532  ;  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments  With, 
217  ;  (or  Potatoes,  23!i ;  ammonia  as,  S6i  ; 
bone-dust  as,  361,  415,  4,'i5  ;  effect  of.  572; 
remarks  on,  548;  scutch  as,  364;  liquill, 
4S6,  512  ;  ditto,  to  apply,  157,  450;  urine  as, 
365;  sulphuric  acid,  to  fix  ammonia  in,  486; 
hints  on  use  of,  395  ;  moisture  in,  396,  531  ; 
to  apply,  486;  farm-yard  dung  as,  414; 
nitrogenous,  2S6;  experiments  with,  420; 
gypsum  as,  435,  358,  874;  marl  as,  284; 
analysis  of,  381  ;  prize  essay  on,  by  G. 
Thompson,  Jun,  rev,,  365;  nitrate  of  soda 
as,  435  i  Hallett's  liquid  fertilizer,  558;  adv., 
207;  Daniel's,  451  ;  farm-yard,  451,  46;; 
application  of,  511,  578  ;  liquid  to  fix  am. 
monia  in,  467 ;  bone-dust  as,  tor  Strawberries, 
605  j  to  disinfect,  655, 635;  nitre-beds,  to  form, 
br,S ;  ashes  of  plants  as,  SJS;  ammoniacal 
liquor  as,  579  ;  house,  remarks  on,  595  j  peat- 
ashes  as,  593,  738 ;  to  apply,  611  ;  for  a  Hop- 
garden, Q26 i  soap-boiler's  ashes  as,  627; 
carbonate  of  iron  as,  675;  lime  as,  674;  fire- 
clay as,  692,  756;  bones  as,  4!  5,  707;  alum 
as,  724  ;  seaware  and  guano  as,  739  ;  heap, 
to  make,  787;  farmer's  dunghill,  7a5;  ashes 
of  turf  as,  803;  ashes  as,  819;  liquid,  effects  of 
on  Carnations,  833;  coprolites,  to  apply  as,  43, 
91 ;  vei'stis  good  cultivation,  860 ;  weeds  in 
to  destroy,  S»6;  eff^'ct  of  liquid,  on  Onions, 
809;  management  of  farm-yard,  878;  gas- 
water  to  apply  as,  875  ;  soot  as,  869;  soluble 
salts  to  apply  as,  lio 

Manuring,  suggestions  in,  230 

Mangold  Wurzcl,  188,  204,217,  220,  236,  305; 
cheap  method  of  storing,  77^;  introduction 
of  into  Flanders,  322 

Marc  dc  Colza,  749 

Marcet's  Mrs.,  Lessons,  rev.,  6 

Marlstone,  agricultural  character  of,  593 

Martynia  fragrans,  320;  adv.,  Ilendlc,  18 

Master  and  Hcrvaut,  lawrcspccting,  46 

May-bug,  700 

Meudowa,  in  Hertfordshire,  management  of, 
77'^  i  to  improve,  804 

Mealy-bug,  to  kill,  120,  781,  798,  862  ;  Brown's 
liquid  for  kilUtig,  852;  by  Ilercmun'a  lotion, 
765,  7H1  ;  ditto,  effect  of  on,  870 

Mechanics,  as  appHcd  to  agriculture,  202,  210; 
remark:!  on,  dyj 

Medlarn,  toprc»orve,  765 

Mcloim.  Persian,  Mr.  Plomltig  on  the  culture 
of,  52;  to  keep  from  bur«tinir,  B28  ;  Hoo- 
Bulriec,  adv,,  Wlilte,  17t  vegetablo refuse  for, 
102;  curly  kUidtt  of,  102;  Cabul,  »upcriority 
of,  558;  hybrids  from,  705;  Mr.  Cuthill'a  adv. 
of,  084,701;  described,  733;  for  piCHervIng, 
133  ;  to  fcrtlllHc,  1524  J  remarkH  on,  130  ; 
Dcechwond,  adv.,  Glcndlnning,  81  ;  to  grow 
under  Vines,  720 ;  bccUs  of,  adv.,  Spivoy,  MO; 


Mills,   147;    to  preserve,   448;    remarks  ou 

hybrids,  813 
Melon. seed-i,  Cabul,  718 
Melon-pit,  plan  of,  l64 
Medicago  denticuJata,  815 
Menziesia,  sporting  of,  558 
Meteorological  Observations  in  Van  Dicmen's 

Land,  391 
Meteorological  Ephemeris.by  H.  Doxat,  rev„622 
Mexican  Pines,  26o  ;  hanliness  of,  315,  372,  391> 
Mexican  poison  guaen,  103 

Mice,  to  extirpate,  702;  718;  Bitter  Aloe?,  a  pre- 
ventive of,  740;    to  keep   fiom   cutting  the 

fruit  oft"  Strawberries,  541 
Mignonette,  flowering  of  in  the  second  year, 

79s 
Milch  cows,  points  of,       2 
Mildew,  cause  of,  38 ;  to  prevent,  672 ;  to  cure, 

53,  784,  816;  on  Barley,  756 
Mildness  of  the  season,  5 
Milk  pan'^,  306,  382  ;  glass,  269 
Millet,  culture  of,  306 

Millstone  grit,  agricultural  character  of,  691 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  573,715 
Mistletoe,  remarks  on,  85,  i50,  230 ;  to  increase, 

835;  irees  on  which  it  grows,  856 
Moles,  171,204,  304 
Monograph  of  Pelargoniums,  by  J.  de  Jonghe, 

rev.,  375 
Moon,  influence  of  on  plants,  50  2 
Morphology,  100,117,  133,  148,165,195,197,180, 

211,  21,",  229,  260,  291,  317,  335.  356,  373,  404,- 

429,  5Ul,  505 ;  nionstrosity  of  Cerastium,  as  a 

proof  ot,  557,  606;  remarks  on,  6S5,  733,  797  ; 

instance  of  in  Acliimenss  peduncuiata,  7O6; 

ditto,  ill  a  Fuchsia  bloom,  782 
Morton  on  seed  Wheat,  10 
Moss,  to  kill,  in  Grass  land.  62;  in  Uwns,  243, 

763;  on  gravel  walks,  503 
Mother's  Primer,  by  Mrs.  F.  Summerly,  rev., 

229 
Mould  of  old  pastures,  169  ;  origin  of,  218 
Mowing  youug  Wheat,  advantage  of,  321 
Mulberries,  5 
Mulberry  tree,  to  transplant,  523;  large,  589  ; 

to  bury  the  roots  of,  620 
Murrain  in  cattle,  to  cure  I74 
Museum  at  Stirling,  455 
Mushroom,  new  method  of  growing-,  851 
Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  199,  276 
Myrrh  and  Frankincense,  506 
Myrobalan  PInm,  216 
Myrtles,  hardiness  of,  505 


N 


Napol];oxa  imperialis,  730 

Nature  and  Art,  829 

Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  by  R.  Garner, 
rev.,  167 

Naturalist's  corner,  S7 

Naturalist's  Pocket  Almanack,  S69 

Neapolitan  Violet,  management  of,  633 

Nelunihium  caspicum,  IbJ 

Nepeta  cataria,  606 

^Tettles,  as  food  for  cattle,  204 

Neumann  on  Building  and  Managing  Hot- 
houses, rev.,  2!j7 

New  and  Old  Mif.nures,  by  J.  D.  Humphreys, 
rev.,  173 

New  berry,  87 

New  Holland,  climate  of,  339 

New  Horticnltural  expedition,  463 

New  Indian  black  dye,  I19 

Newnham  on  Agriculture,  rev.,  6GI 

New  South  Wales,  crops  in,  855 

New  Tarbet  Gardens,  noticed,  359 

New  Zaaland  resin,  103;  coal,  835 

New  Zealand,  113,  539;  horticulture  in,  507; 
letters  from,  731,  733,  815;  woods,  799 

Nitrate  of  soda,  experiments  with,  105,  122; 
beneficial  eft'ect  of,  103;  effects  of  on  Grass, 
417  ;  as  manure,  435 

Noctua  exclamationis,  and  N.  scgetum,  6l9 

Northwood  Park,  Eucalypti  at,  199 

Notice  to  quit,  law  of,  421 

Nurserymen,  hints  for,  respecting  advertise- 
ments, 814 

Nutrition,  experiments  on,  785,  8iS,  875 

Nuit's  beehive,  334 


O.^Es,  remarks  on,  53,  85,  117;  cut  in  winter, 

150;  Durmast,  335  ;    llritish,  450 
Oak-timber,  durability  of,  69,  166,  196,   229; 

age  and  size  of,  167;  excrescences  in,  1G6  ^ 
Oak-bark,  to  dry,  432 
Oats,  to  prepare  for  sowing,  61  2;  culture  of, 

in  East  Lothian,  722;  smut  in,  724;  failure 

of,  S75 
Odontoglossum  Irevc,  639 
Old  walls,  cure  for,  38 
Olea  paniculata,  193 
Oleander,  to  propagate,  432 
Olive-trees,  to  send  to  distant  colonies,  72 
Oncidium  bicolor,  23 
Onions,  guano  for.  120;  seed  of,  adv.,  Waite, 

33;    culture  of,  6O6 ;    ditto,  by  the  Tartars, 

151  ;  analysis  of,  612 ;  great  produce  of,  621, 

654  ;  effect  of  liquid  manure  on,  869 
Oniscus  asellus,  35G 
Ononis  arvensis,  to  kill,  660,  676 
Opinions,  differences  of,  503 
Opuntia  tuna,  water-colour  from,  505 
Oranjrc-housc  at  Lcehall,  2"6 
Orange-tiees,  management  of,  72  ;  remarks  on, 

244,  243;   adv.,  Hall,  05 
Oraogo-trce  insects,  459 
Orchidere,  LoddlgCs  Catalogue  of,  rev.,  574 
Orchidaceous  plants,  treatment  of,  37  j  of  Now 

Zealand,  939 
Orchis,  tall  phint  of,  477 
Our  plan,  9 

Owl,  white  or  barn,  591 
OxaliH,  treatment  of,  008 
Oxen,  to  fatten,  110 
Ox-eyed  Daisy,  417 


Packino  fruit-trees,  for  Now  Zealand,  573* 

cuttlngH  for  IniUa,  6:>ii ;  seeds,  for,  085 
Ptuouy,  longevity  of,  604 
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Paint  aod  oil,  effect  of  on  trees,  -133 
Palms,  Tara,  Indian  system  of  planting-,  855 
Pansies,    select,    200;   culture    of.   429;    adv., 

Fryer,  32;  Henchman,  162;  Kitley,  177 
Pansy  Fly,  22-t 
Paper  for  diyin°:  plants,  3/3 
Parhelia,  Ike,  seen  by  E,  J.  /.owe,  721 
Paring  and  burning  of  land,  67 
Parish  rates,  law  respecting,  662 
Paiks,  public,  702 
Parrots,  management  of,  6Si 
Parsnips,  field  culture  at,  169 
Passitlura  quadrangiilaris,  833 ;  treatment  of,  8 
Passion-flowers,  hardiest  kinds  of,  40 
Paulof  nia  imperialis,  431 

Peaches,  forced,  flowers  of  all  male,  <0 ;  re- 
marks on  forcing,  74";  to  keep  from    split- 
ting,    200  ;   early  kinds,  243  ;  of  Leitmeritz, 
261  ;  sporting  character  of,  599  j  for  forcing, 
768 
Peach-trees,  diseasein,  295,355,  389  ;    manage- 
ment of,  331,  47C;  to  transplant,  76G 
Pears,  Rivers's  Catalogue  of,  rev.,  39  ;  for  dif- 
ferent aspects,    152;    select,    l6S;    Dr.   Van 
Mod'r   mode  of  raising,  589;  management 
of,  430;  new  rarieties  of,  5u2  ;  quick  growth 
of,  502;  weight  of,  7S2;  Beurre   Diel.  large 
size  of,  704  ;  ditto,  weight  of,  766;  time  for 
gathering,  798:  Glout  Morceau  aurl  Beurry 
d'Aiembcrg.  716  ;  recipe  for  drying,  767 ;  Tet- 
tenhall,  to  preserve,  70*6;  Seckel  ou  Apple- 
stocks,  375  ;  Jersey  Gratioli,  868 
Pear-trees,  to  summer  prune,  575  ;    list  of,  for 
standards,  752;  for  walls,  784;  impro%'ed  by 
being  dressed  with  sand,  766 
Peas,  reraarkson,  373;  Grotto,  adv.,  Shilling,  1; 
Prince  Albert,  adv.,  Comiack,  1 ;  early  kiuds, 
406,  430,  462,    I/O,   525,  fioS;   to    keep   mico 
from,  749;  Corraack's  British  Queen,  escel- 
lency  of,  766 
Pea- weevil,  striped,  388 
Peat  drains,  304 

Peat  charcufti,  to  manufacture,  362;  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  land,  467 
Peat  ashes,  as  a  manure,  5SS,  73S ;  analysis  of, 

738 
Pelargoniums,  8;  to  shift,  24  ;  charcoal  for,  56; 
to  graft,  119,  213;    adv.,  Gaines,  33;  leaves 
of,  a  cure  lor  wounds,  151;  curious  case  cf 
variegation  in,  1)05;  ecliinatum,  trcatmentof, 
637;  spot  in,  293,334,  357,  501;  seedling,  295; 
select,  .^20,  5iy;   French  culture  of,  42/,  443, 
459,  476:  list  of,  6?4;  to    keep  over  winter, 
6/2;  aescriiJtions  of,  in  nurserymen's  Cata- 
logues, 733 
Pendarves,  Cliantlius  puniceus  at,  SQS 
Penny  postage,  213 
Pensile  grosbeak,  766 
Pentas  carnea,  527 
Perennial  flgwer-seeds,  to  sow,  88 
Petunias,    adv.,   Voueli,  73;    punctata,    adv.. 

Miller,  112;  Peaisun,193 
Petzholdt's  Lectures  on  Agri.-Chemistry,  rev., 

719 
Phaseolus  caracalla,  23 
Pheasants,  wire-worm  killed  by,  45 
Pheasants'  eggs,  405 
Phillyreas,  to  propagate,  152 
Phleum  pratense,  3o6 
Phloinis  Caslinieiiaoa,  333 
Phloxes,  list  of,  184;  Urumraundii,  adv,.  Wood, 

177;  Van  Houttei,  751 
Picotees,   seedling,   85;    select,    136,  528,  560; 

yellow  sorts,  592 
Piece-work,  advantages  of,  57 
Pigs,  820;  to  prevent  fnira  rooting  up  the  earth, 
78;  fcedinsrof.  156,  171.205,220;  Acorns  as 
food  for,  699,  772 ;  Potatoes  for,  79o 
Pigsty,  plan  of,  44 
Paidium  Cattleyanum,  8 

Pine-Apples,  8,  69,  102,  131,  211;  culture  of 
in  France,  6,  54;  boctom-heat  for,  19;  to 
plant  our,  21 ;  pits  for,  Gg  ;  experiments  with, 
4-i5  ;  ciiUure  of,  373, -177.  SUJ,  541;  sml  for, 
503,621;  to  plant  in  Ian,  524,  557,573,684, 
717;  at  Tl.ornfield.  197.  291,  :i73,  405,  525,5.=.7, 
7a3;  temperature  fot,  149;  reiuitrki  on,  166, 
18-1,4'>5;  at  Guunersbury,  large  size  of,  6 19, 
6ti9.  6S6.702;  at  Kiiuw%s]ey,  796  ;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's raodc  of  growing,  854;  irom  Trimdad, 
200 
Pine-pits  at  Worsley   Gardens,   ISO;   at  Ben- 

ningbrough  Hall,  132 
Pinuses,    seeds  of,    to    sow,    2l6;  growth    of 

in  Morayshire,  63S  j  Scotch,  61 
Pipe  tites,  3i)7;  ior  drains,  32.i 
Pipe-tile  macliine,  description  of,  -iGO 
Pits  described,  102;  forcing,  fur  umaieurs,  732; 
sunken,  remarks  on,  44S  ;  for  Fines,  132.  160 
Plantations,  remarks  on,  36:i ;  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, 876;  in  North  Wales,  4,  21 
Piants,  acquired  .habits  of,  5;  con^titutions  of, 
21  ;  culture  of,  in  pots,  S3  ;  cause  o(  hardiness 
or,  85.  UiO,  116;  disca-ii-sof,  99,  131,  148.227, 
587,  6:i6,6d3,  7'5, 704, 71)6,  Sol  ;  Mr. Lindens, 
855;  lor  liybfidisiuig,  B70;  half  hardy,  spring 
management  of,  JUOj  ditto,  winter  treat- 
ment of,  5iO  ;  time  for  repotting,  102  ;  quali- 
ties of,  117;  influence  of  the  iiioun  on,  502; 
to  accliniatisc,  502.  .124;  lor  a  border,  72; 
for  bedding  out,  40,  541,  544;  effect  of  carbu- 
retted  hydiogon  gas  on.  71  ;  roots  of,  30,  62  ; 
succulent,  retnarks  on.6'j3;  tliat  produce  wax. 
161:  a^s(^rbent  jparts  ot,  147;  propagation  of, 
ISS;  ditto,  Agiicitln's  notions  uf,  6a3;  scitson 
for  shining,  214;  agricultural,  composition 
of,  249;  tallies  showing  llie  constituents  of, 
250;  list  of,  for  forcing,  264;  out-door,  to 
■water,  2/7;  in  chaicual,  management  of, 
319;  herbaceous,  list  of,  624,78*  ;  adv.,  Jack- 
son &  Co.,  Ii3i  in  bcdy,  to  water,  550;  pol- 
len of,  new  discovenes  concerning,  623; 
monstrosities  in,  63/ ;  for  a  flower-garden, 
656;  fur  a  rockwork,  6/2;  aquatic.  300,  672; 
lor  a  greenhouse,  SB,  432.  683  ;  ditto  climbers 
for,  72,  3ii0;  f(tr  a  stove,  63S,  720  ;  for  a  con- 
servatory, 3<0  ;  ditto,  subject.4  fit  for  culture 
in,  829;  remarks  on  striking  cuttings  of,  699  ; 
action  of  light  and  moisture  ou  cuitiogs  of, 
715  ;  inorganic  constituents  of,  250,  723  ;  in- 
fluence of  electricity  on  growth  or,74l;  to 
pack  lor  Inng  voyages,  815;  engine-houses 
for,  101;  ditio,  pUnts  fur,  184;  artificml  fer- 
tilisation of,  215;  clmrcual  for,  S;  experi- 
ments with  ditto  on,  319 ;  ditto,  effect  of  on, 
69;  climbeis,  120,  152,  J92,  412;  Teschema- 
ctier's  experimeniB  with  gu;iuo  un  growUiof, 
719.  effect  of  Potter's  guano  on,  797;  paper 
for  drying,  .173 
Plaot  brokers,  5U2 


Playfair,  (Dr.),  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, 840 
Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  cattle,  remedy  for,  555 
Ploughs,   swing  and  wheel,  remarks  on,  578; 
subsoil,  different  sorts  of,  6S9 ;  ditto,  641  ; 
yoking  of  cattle  to,    653;    construction  of, 
738;  how  to  improve,  786;  form  of,  802;  re- 
marks on  different  forms  of,  817;  remarks  on, 
838 
Ploughins:,  loss  of  time  in,  2S6 ;  subsoil,  254, 

631  ;  utility  of,  644 
Plums,  Myrobalau,  216;  kinds  for  an  orchard, 

5M 
Poison,  Citron  a  remedy  for,  87 
Poisoning  by  Darnel,  279 
Pohce  and  Constabulary  List,  noticed,  693 
Politics,  non-interference  with,  S5g 
Pollen,  vitality  of,  245 
Polmaise  heating,  606;  remarks  on,  653,  659, 

717.  7:12 
Pulyanthus,  remarks    on,   35,  70,  115  ;  treat- 
ment of,  149  ;  list  of,  572;  select,  136,   200; 
a  good  hee-llower,  245 
Pomegranates,  treatment  of,  640 
Pond  wa^er,  234 
Poor  rates,  law  of,  J84 
Poplar,  gall  aphis,  164 
Pork-brtne,  gra^s  killed  by,  724 
Potatoes,  152,  267;    to   plant,   24;  Asb-Iear^ed 
Kidney,  7":    ditto,    origin  of.  462;   curl  in, 
69,  237,   267,  305  ;    disease  of,    ifij  ;  failure 
of,  102.  251,  596.  612,  G23,  645,  662,  6(j3,  691, 
692,723;  ditto,  to  prevent,  158;  experiments 
with,  J33;  planted  whole,  140;  in  pits,  IG6  ; 
manures  for,  236  ;  rot  in,  234,  310,  359  ;  cul- 
ture   of,    233,   358,     403,    4l6,  436,    568,7/2; 
origin   of,    523;    remarks  on,  246,    324,  344, 
379  ;  to  preserve,  305  ;  tuberous  excrescences 
on  the  stem  of,  637  ;  to  mould   up,  293  ;  on 
new  soil,    629  ;  split  by  a  reed,  70J  ;  advan- 
tage of  pulling  the  flowers  off,  427,  461,492; 
til  store,    673;  Sodon's  Early    Oxford,  adv.. 
Hurst,  &c.,  177;   sorts  for  seed,  468;  mode 
of  storing,  651 ;  accounts  of  experiments  on 
requested,  731  ;   large,  735  ;    culture    of  in 
East  Lothian,  797  ;  sorts  for  pigs,  790  ;  pro- 
ductiveness of,  723;  Mr.  Grey's  experiraeuta 
with,   sol;  ditto,  remarks   on,  795  j  to  now 
ttie  seed  of,  806;   weight  of,  804;    advan- 
tage  of    autumn    planting,    811;    depth    at 
wliich   they  are  secure   from  frost,  813;    to 
r-iise  from  seed,   839;  effect  of  picking  tbo 
blossoms  off,  851  ;  of  piDchine:  off  the  ends 
ot  the  shoots,  851  ;  to  plant  in  autumn,  852; 
difference  between  the  produce  of  whole  and 
cut   sets,  867 ;    experiment  with    sorts  im- 
ported from  different  countries,    876;  effect 
of  autumn  planting,  86t» ;  remarks  ou,  S76 
Potato-ashes,  analysis  of,  559 
Potato-starch,  435 
Pot  pourri,  recipe  for  making,  503 
Potiron  Jaune,  size  of,  166 
Potting,  296;  ^I^.  Wood's  remarks  on  the  onc- 
shilt  system  of,  20,  83,  100, 116,  l63,  179,  lyo, 
212,  227,  213,  315,  355 
Potter's    liqui.l  guano,  effect  of  on  Asparagus, 

261,406,  430,  656 
Poultry,  diseases  of,  364 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  Pickering,  rev.,  55 
Prickly  Comfrey,  286,  364 

Principles,  knowledge  of  essential  to  good  cul- 
tivation— See  Potting 
Preserves,  to  cork,  524;  recipe  for  refreshing, 

701 
Productive  Farming,  by  J.  A.  Smith,  rev,,  45 
Propagating- glass,  new  kind  of,  5S9 
Prtiiins  cerasilera,214 
Pseudo-ucacia,  £1;  durability  of,  37 


QiTACK  Manures,  676 
Qualitiesof  plants,  117 
Quercus  sessiliflora,  53 
Quince,  Chinese,  752 
Qui^qualis  stnenbis,215 


RABBiTS,to  til],  245,201.  284,317^358,  417,870; 
game  laws  respecting,  245..  2Gi,  515,  5S2,  505  ; 
cost  of  keeping,  723;  cropd  to  protect  from,  853 
Railroads,  effect  of,  75C 

Ranunculuses,  select,    11.^  ;    remarks  on,  404; 
culture  of.  637;  adv.,  Ty=o  &  Son,  33;  Eyre, 
49;  Sutton  &Son,  111 
r^ape,  culture  of,  534 ;  for  winter  feeding,  8/3 
Fi,ape.dust  as  manure,  435 

Fi-a.spberry,  analysis  of,   133;    Franconi*.  103; 
Fastolff,li7,  14S,669,"03;  adv.,  Wjllmer,  1!)3, 
Youell,  19i;  to  train,  4OI ;  Bce-hiv6,  701,  717 
Rats,  7O;  to  kill,  140,  245,  277,  y;;5,  3S0,   H/O ; 
pliosphorus  as  a  poison  for,  4^9,  504  ;  singular 
haliits  of,  "359  ;  recipe  for  killiiit;,  4lG 
Rawstune(,Mr.),  his  Lancashire  Farming,  rev. ,29 
Recipe  for  wounds,  93 
Red  spider,  to  kill,G40,  765 
Uegeiu's  Park  Exhibition,  judges  at,  459 
Rent  day,  531 

Kent,  law  of  payment  of,  40 
Reniiie  on  Birrt-.'Vrcliitecture,  rev.,C70 
ileimrt  of  Dr.  Von   Martius  on  Guano,  106,  122, 
US;  of  the  Yorkshire  ALrric.  Soc,  rev.,  .73;  of 
the  Royal  Agric.  Soc.ofEngland,  l72;  of  Farms 
judged  by  the  Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc,  rev..  133; 
on   the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Derby,  by  W.  W. 
Pike,  rev.,  2G9 
Rhozomorpha  medullaris.  33 
Khodoiendrons,  Src,  to  force,  24,  734:  list  of,  88; 
to  raise  from  seeds,  340;    select,  464;    cam- 
panulatum,  749;  hybrid,  3l7 
Riiislone  Pippin,  832;    diagram  of  the  original 

tree,  812 
Rhubarh,  Tobolsk,  adv.,  Youell,  1 
Robin,  235,  335  ;  and  hedgespairow,  605  ;  history 

of.  G20;  jealousy  and  ferocity  of,  732 
Robiuia  Uterliartii,  I99 
Rock  plants.  list  of,  152,  672 
Rocket,  double,  culture  of,  575 
Rollisson's  Nursery  noticed, -231 
RooUs,  injury.done  by,  60 ;  insects  killed  by,10r, 


417,451;  remarks  on,  171,204,321,  355,  3£i4, 
437,  503,  563,  66u  ;  service  of,  839 

Pioots,  action  of,  502;  effect  of  ueep  burying, 
523,558 

Root-pruning  fruit-trees,  120 

Root  excretions,  357,  3S0 

Root  crops,  to  preserve,  107;  to  harvest,  705,737; 
on  heavy  lands,  454 

Roses,  to  prune,  S,  136  ;  select,  88  ;  culture  of  in 
France.  316;  stocks  for,  101;  remarks  on, 
200,  230;  March  pruning  of,  444;  bu(iding 
of,  404,  620  ;  grafting  of,  6S4,  732 ;  body 
buiding  of,  372;  to  raise  from  seed,  371;  to 
propagate,  387;  Bourbon,  to  strike,  335;  me- 
thod of  labeliiiig,  372,429;  buds,  to  guard 
against  winds,  460  ;  to  prune  fortranspUnting, 
5:^3  ;  to  replant  with  a  dormant  bud,  523;  i)rize 
sorts,  5.^!>  ;  annual  pruning  of,  571  ;  shape  of 
trees,  604;  in  pots.  603;  to  plant  out,  619; 
autumnal  trip  to  Paris  in  search  of,  700;  yellow 
Noisette,  treatment  of,  704;  list  of,  736,831; 
hardy,  list  of,  7GS  ;  listof.for  a  cottage-garden. 
81 6  ;  remarks  on  grafting,  811  ;  China,  list  of, 
41S,  852;  mode  of  training,  853;  standard, 
culture  of,  405 

Rose  Catalogues  noticed,  669;  remarks  on  nur- 
serymen's, 684, 701; Wood's,  rev.,  622;  Francis's, 
rev.,  713  ;  Rivera's,  rev.,  703 

Rosa  canina,  637.  669;  sulphurea,  to  flower,  358 

Rose  Garden,  36.  52,  67,  S+,  101,  IIG,  1G5,  317, 
332.  356,  372,  388,  444,  460,  523,  571,  C04.  619. 
684,  732,  831,  852.  869;  operations  in,  in 
different  months,  811 

Rot  in  Larch,  4  ;  in  sheep,  268,  323,  380,  4l6 ;  in 
the  Potato,  359 

Rowland  ^Mr.;,  his  garden  noticed,  391 

Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Solly's  lecture  at,  262 ; 
remarks  on,  347;  Dr.  Playiair's  lectures  at,  840 

Ructon-hall  noticed,  279 

Ruellia  sablniana,  8 

Rye  as  a  spring  crop,  642 ;  Rye-grass  as,  657 


SACCHipnAXTEs  abietis,  831 

Salt,  decomposition  of,  60 ;  Thistles  killed  by. 
91  ;  as  manure,  185,  201,  524,  70S,  7^6;  to  fix 
ammonia,  187;  for  Asparagus.  3i7.  429,  444, 
5S9,  621,  685;  its  effects  on  Turnips,  466; 
action  of,  on  carbonate  of  lime,  628  ;  Goose- 
berry caterpillar  killed  by,  655 ;  aa  manure 
for  fruit-trees,  685 ;  a  preventive  of  slugs,  740 

Salvia  splendens,  to  flower,  5 

Salvia  prunelloides,  799 ;  strictiflora,  8/1 

Sand  a  substitute  for  straw  in  cattle- yards,  707 

Sand  hills,  to  plant,  724 

Sandstone,  rfed,  agri.  character  of.  644,  754 

Sap  in  trees,  circulation  of,  3S7,  Sl6 

Sarcophaga  carnaria,  275 

Saw-dust  as  manure,  62,  152;  remarks  on,  172 

Saxifraga  ciliata,  1C7 

Scenes,  &c.,  of  Country  Life,  by  E.  Jesse,  rev., 
246 

Schomburgkia  crispa,  375 

Science  of  farming,  34  i;  science,  to  apply  to 
agriculture,  610  ;  lecturers  on,  453 

Scotch  agriculture,  170 

Scotch  Fir,  231 ;  curious  growth  of,  505 

Scotch  Leek,  large  size  of,  431 

Scutch  as  manure,  364 

Seasons,  favourableness  of,  261  ;  mildness  of 
in  Ireland,  869 

Sea  Buckthorn,  757,  S60  ;  remarks  on,  788 

Sea-weed  as  manure,  76.  140,  324,  435,  6i6, 
659,  739 

Seckel  Pears  on  Apple  stocks,  375 

Seeds,  of  gardening.  4.  19.  35.  52 

Seeds,  depth  to  plant,  29  ;  vitality  of,  512,  606  ; 
854  ;  toaoak  in  chemical  sotu lions,  57,  61,  62, 
94;  107,  HO.  330,  417.  '1^'J,  54-i,  53»,  582,  66O  ; 
til  ascertain  the  quality  of,  55;  to  preserve, 
S3,  558;  lo  keep  from  birds,  3S9  j  sowing  m, 
404;  to  pack  for  India.  6a5  ;  stieepingof,  853; 
ditto  in  ditferent  solutions,  873 

Seed  Wlicat,  10.  140  ;  Mackeuzie  on,  rev.,  6I 

Seedling"  Auriculas,  133 

Seedlings,  213  ;  Pelargoniums,  295,  318 

Seyssel  asphalic.  to  preserve  stakes,  87 

Shearing,  broad,  395 

Slied-feeding  of  sheep,  25,  75,  124;  of  cattle, 
451 

Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  noticed,  189 

Shelton'  Abbey,  Olea  paniculata  at,  193 

Shelter  for  young  plants,  463 

Shell. finh  Rs  manure,  533 

Sheppiird  on  the  Use  ot  Peruvian  Guano,  S:c., 
rev.,  758 

Sheep  salve,  533 

Sheep,  folding  of.  25,  75.  124,  513;  foot-rot  in, 
204,  8"6;  rot  in.251,  268,  323,380,  4l6;  breeds 
of,  322 ;  serious  Iocs  of,  454  ;  to  dip,  70s  ;  scab 
in,  to  cure,  7-^6;  fly  in,  prevention  of,  756; 
Hnrsc-Chtsnots  as  food  (or,  305 

Sheep-dipping  composition,  good  materials 
for,  790 

Shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  soil  of,  154,  219; 
climate  of  202 

Shrubs  for  a  sita'ly  situation,  2l6;  to  keep 
fmrn  wind-waving,  50S  ;  besc,  for  uuder- 
wooil,  592,6411;  hardy.  153  , 

Silk,  English  made,  5ti4 

Sloe.  t->  raise  from  seed.  816 

Sluirs  on  Wheat,  44  ;  to  kill,  85,  216;  to  keep 
off,  261  ;  salt  a  preventive  of,  740;  eaten  by 
toads,  621 

Small  birds  to  kill.  635.  766,  832,  870 

Smith's  Productive  Fdnning,  rev.,  45 

Smiih,  Mr.,  of  Deanst.me,  340 

Smithfield  cattle  show.  837  ;  report  of,  843 

Smut  in  Wheat,  452,  402  ;  in  Oats,  724 

Snails,  to  kill,  38  ;  trap  lor,  448 

Snakti-nut,  718 

Snow,  to  preserve,  as  a  substitute  for  ice,  R30 

SuciKTiBs. — Alnwick  Florists', 338';  Ayrshire, 
430;  Agricultural  of  England,  92,  156,  i(i8, 
124,  141,  156,  172,  205,  13s,  221,  236,  2.''.2, 
263,  235,305,  324,  345.  305,  3S0,  396,417. 
4:17,  452.  468.  4S9.5fi3,  595.  6l3,  75".  "38.  "^00. 
6G0r  Southampton  Meeting,  512,  533  ;  reinarka 
on,  509;  prize-list  for  1845,  udv.,  SIU;  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  lecture.  840  ;   ol   Calcutta.   22 

Bath,  297;  Uebmfrtnn.  480;  Bedhampton 
CottBge  Gardeners'.  680;  Berkshire  Horticul- 
tural, 542;  Blackburn  Tulip,  430  ;  Uoranical, 
of  London.  118.  131,  166.  230.  297,  338, 
374,415,  462,  525,  590,  639,  702;   of  Edin- 


burgh, 6,  297.  463,  525;  Bury  Fliral  and 
Horticultural,  622;  Balliuasloe  Farming, 
285 

Caledonian,  409,  462.525,639,  654,669,  854  j 
Cambridge,  409.  430;  Do.  Florists',  4og,  4&0, 
574;  Chichester,  4S0  ;  Corn-vall  Royal,  6s6, 
4S0  ;  Cork,  33S  ;  Coppice  Carnation  and 
Picotce  Show,  559 ;  Cliislehurst  Cottagers' 
Fruit  Show,  782 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  410,  654  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter,  574;  Doncaster,  480;  Durham 
Floral,  409  ;  Derbyshire  Agricultural,  676; 
Dublin,  183 

Ealing  Cucumber,  261 ;  Entomolog,,  6,  102, 
166,230,  297,390.462,702,  814;  EastCumber- 
laiid  Agri.  Soc,  740 

Forres  and  Nairn,  574;  Flax  Society  ia 
Ireland,  645.  804,  843 

Ghent,  87;  Do.  Royal  of  Agriculture  and  * 
Botany,  193;  Guisbro,  542  ;  Geologictl,  45  ; 
Gardeners'  Eeuevoleut,  814 

Hampshire,  245  799;  I-Iampstead  Florists', 
246,48(1;  Hants  Horticiiitural,  622  ;  Highland 
and  Agric-jUural,  28,  45,  103.  188,  346,452, 
680,  596,  876;  meeting  of  at  Glasgow,  565  ; 
of  Ireland,  76,  IO9. 157,172,  205,252.269,  307, 
597,  64.=; ;  Horticultural  uf  Loudon,  33,  llB^ 
150,  182.  214,  246,  296,  374,  445.  54l,605,749, 
814  ;  Transactions  of,  rev.,  4I0;  anniversary 
raeetiiig  of.  2/7;  exhibitions  at  the  Garden, 
337,  406,  477 ;  ditio  remarks  ou,  33 1 ,  403, 475; 
ditto  jud;;es  at,  428,  j60;  Garden  noticed,  85, 
447,  635,  834;  experiments  in,  227;  musical 
promenade  in.  5-3  ;  prize-list  for  18*5,  adv., 
602  ;  ditto  remarks  on,  637,  653,  663 

Inverness,  481  ;  Ipswich  Cucumber,  22,  86^ 
101,  278;  Isle  of  Wight,  481 ,  622  ;  Improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  45,  124,  549,  783,  804,  843 
Jamaica,  420       ^ 

Lancaster,  338;  Linnean,  38,  86,  US,  i66, 
183,  230,  297,  358,  390,430,  750.  798,814,855  ; 
Limerick. Practical,  23  ;  Liverpool,  481 

Microscopical,  55,  230,  297.  391,431,767; 
Middleton  Pelart.'.,4,3l;  Do.  Tulip,  841 ,  Do. 
Pink,  481;  Morninicsidc  Practical  Gardeners', 
338, 481,  622,  6S6,  798 

Nottingham  Floral,  482;  Do.  Potato,  782  ; 
Norfolk  and  Norwich,  410,  574,  431  ;  North. 
Devon,  717;  Northampton,  542  :  North  Bri- 
tish Gardeners',  297.  /S2,  868;  Norfolk,  614 
Pans,  462  ;  Practical  Floral  and  Horcicol- 
t«ral  of  Ireland,  482 

Regent's-park,273,  374,  445;  do.GardenerB'^ 
639,  7112,719 

Stamford  Hill,  410,  750;  Sandbacb,  654; 
Edale,  654  ;  South  Essex,  33S  ;  South  Loo- 
don  Floricultural,262,  403,  505,633;  Staines, 
482;  Scottish  Association  of  Agriculture 
and  Chemistry,  77;  Sturminster  Agricultural,. 
876 

Tamworth,   482  ;  Torbay,  410  ;  Tottenham 
Garden  Allotment,  443,  Si9 
Uxbridg- Celery  Show,751 
Vale  01  Evesham,  4in,  432  ^ 

Warrington,  6-f6;  Wellington,  New  Zealandi 
Horticultural.  673;  West  Bromwich  Flora 
and  Hcrticulturai,  622  ;  Wiogham,  482,  637  ; 
Wf.rcestershire,  338,  482 

York,  4 10,  482;  do.  Florists,  622  ;  Yorkshire 
Agri.,  580  ;   of  Arts,  31  8,  7^7.  85''> 
Faii.mers'  Clubs.— Axminster,  43/  ;  Ardro*- 
sau,  4lS 

Banict,  677  ;  Beccles,  252;  BlolieM,  269; 
Kraintrce  and  Guckicg,  418;  Broomsgrove, 
109.  173.209,516;  aurton-upon-Trent,  490 

Cardiff,  205,  725;  Castle  Douglas,  661,  676; 
Chep3to-v,93,  157,221,  309, SJl  3  ColUngham, 
189  ;  CriefT,  326 

Darlington,  413,  490,5-19,629.  660,773.  877; 
Dcbenham,  18!),  469.  321 ;  Dorchester,  877 
East  Cornwall,  491,  676 
Gloucester,  6l3  ;  Gruombridge,  757 
Ha-^leston,  709;  H..rncHStle,  741 ;  Holt,  877 
luvrrness,  221,  693,  772 
Leyland,  709 

Maidstone,  413,  549,  804,  877;  Moomouth, 
740 

North  Cornwall,   565,  741  ;  Northampton, 
309;  Netherexe,  491  :  North  Walsham.  418 
Orkney,  269  ;    Ottery  St.  Mary's,  741 
Frobus.  157.  253, 309 

StrTruu  Wildeii,  757;  St.  Austell,  157;  St. 
Quivo\-,676;  Stewpuiiev,  49'!.  805,844;  Stir- 
ling, 221  ;  stow  cm  the  Wold,  369;  Staith- 
Wdite,  Huddensfield,  877 
Tiverton,  393  ;  Tring,  741 
West  Fine,  mg.  325.  677;  West  Norfolk, 
453  ;  Westbnry.  1/3  ;  Wetherby,  597;  Wilt- 
shire, 645;  Witham,  773;  Wisu  of  Mosspaul, 
325;    Wrenlham,  141,774 

Soils,  nature  of,  77  ;  mixture  of,  263  ;  analysis 

of,  183,  305;    he*vy  and  cold,  tu  improve,  597*  . 

tem[>eraiure  of,  829;  ditto,  in  the  garden  of 

the  Hurtrcultural  Society,  329 
Solandra  graiidiflura,  181 
Solly  ou  Manures,  lu  ;  uis  lecture  at  the  Royal 

Institution,  252 
Song  bird~,  remarks  on,  620 
Soot  as  manure,  S69 
S^iphora  japonica,  607 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  306 
Sorrel,  effect  of  magnesia  on,  724 
Sources  of  vegetable  lood.  341 
Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany, -rev., 

815 
Sowing,  thick,  remarks  on.SiS;  Ihio,  G94,  7O8, 

773 
Sp-ide  husbandry,  13,  121,  I71 
Spanish  nuts,  2i 
"Siiecies  Fdvcum."  Hooker'*-,  rev.,  39;  do.  no-  . 

ticed,  33S 
S(iecuIation,  defence  of.  7S3,  815 
Spiienopvne  speciosa,  27/ 
Spilsby  Union  workhouse,  436 
Spinach,  le:tucc-!eaved,  767  ;  manure  for,  832 
Siionner  on  Diseases  of  the  Sheep,  rev.,  463 
Spofforth.  near  Wethei  by,  noticed,  247 
Spot  in  Camellias,   24;  in  Pelargoniums,  293, 

334, 357, 504 
SprcnjTCl,  on  mineral  and  inoriranic  manures, 

42.  58,  74,  80,  I05,  123,  139.  l6y,  137.  202,  234, 

2G6,  233.  303.  362.  391.  415,  434,  450.  438,   647, 

578,  627,  644,  658,  738  ;  remarks  on,  76,  803, 

619 
Si>riiig  planting,  275,  3I7,  335 
Spruce-cone,  gall  aphis,  831 
Skilling's  Ready  Reckoner,  rer.,  709 
Stables,  to  put  a  loft  over,  856 
Stackpole  Court,  Phormiuni  tenax  at,  S34 
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stall  Iceiliiig,   ei:uiiuiiiy   of,  59-    u(   oxen.  1  HI ; 

remarlvs  on,  233,  3*S,  723 ;  of  cows,  304,  3d  l, 
Stanttish's  Nursery  noticed,  5oy 
SUtice  ryiiaophylla,  71  j  Pieado-Armeria,  359 

404 
Steaming  apparatus,  2S2 
Steeping  streds,  s;,  61,    62,  gt,   lio,   170,  igS, 

204,  3riO,  417.  430.  j4S.  SSO,  5-iI,  66O,   S5:f  ;  re- 
sults (if,  am.  800;  in  din^rent  solutions,  873 
Steuomessoii  Hartw-i^ii,  527 
StephanoCus  floribunrins,  ^47 
Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm,  rev.,  709 
Siifle-burniijg',  6y4 

Sting  of  a  Sjcc,  tu  cure,  405,  415,  553,  539 
Stipa  pennata,  504 
St.  Maik's  fly.  76* 
Stock,  to  fatten  in  winter,  774 
Stones,  to  kill  Lichens,  on,  US;  made  buoyant, 

575  ;  use  of,  on  land,  724 
Storm,  singukir  effects  of,  6':3 
Strawberries  at  Witlan  HlU1,251  ;  to  plant,  575  ; 

remarks    on.    357,   373;    4i'9:    bous-itust,    as 

manure  for,  505  ;  c;iUure  ol.  412,  4S4,  870  ;  to 

keep  mice   from  cutting  the  fruit  off,   54t; 

Prince  Albert,  430 ;  forced,  treatment  nf,  606  ; 

to  mow  the  leaves  off,  6ti5.  Qli,  63--f,  695  ;  to 

pave  over  the  roots  of,  701,  766;  lor  forcing. 

wititer  treatment  of,   7  3;  Keen's  Seedling, 

large  size  of,  733  ;  habits  of,  7^^ 
Streptocarpus  Kexii,  S6 
Struclurai  disease  In  plants,  230 
Sab>;':>il  ploughing,  251 ;  reniariis  on,  C5l  ;  for 

Turnips,  ni;  utility  of,  611 
Substitute  for  bones,  344    ' 

Succulent  plants,  remarks  on  their  culture,  603 
Sugar,  adulteration  of,  23;  ca.ue,  manure  for, 

24  ;  refiner's  refuse,  113 
Suggestions  in  manuring,  230 
Sulphate  of  lime  to  fix  ammonia,  4O7  ;  of  iron 

to  disinfect  manure,  555;  wiiere  to  procure, 

571 ;  priceof,  63S;  to  purify  decayiog  matter, 

635  ;  to  fix  amni'Miia,  592 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  effect  of  on  leases,  621 
Sulpliuric   acid,    &c.,  for    Turnips,   232^    and 

bones,  their  action,  Qi 
Sulphur  (H.  M.  S.)  Botany  of,  rev.,  230 
Sun,  scorching  effects  of  on  leuves,  60i5,  499, 

540,  559,  S69 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  107,  304;  adv.  Lawe3, 

31j 
Swan,  remarks  on,  259.  39";  pinioning  of,  390, 

504;  to  mark,  621 
Swan  Kiver  vepretation,  55 
Sweet  Briar  licilixe,  134 
Symphytuoi  a^iierrimum,  235 
Syrian  fruits,  2(13 


Tacsonta  pinnatistipiila,  23 

Tamarisk,  new  sort  of,  639;  French,  remarks 
on. 6S7 

Tank-hcd.tinor  at  Trcnthani  Hall,  20;  damp- 
ness in,  24;  at  Benningbrougii  Hall,  13:-, 
plan  or",  for  a  Melon-pit,  l6l,  l65  ;  ditto,  at 
Worsley  GarJens,  ISO;  remarks  on,  423,  743, 
7S2;  use  of  pottery  for,  si 2 

Tiinks  of  various  forms,  table  of  gallons  in, 
124;  for  liquid  manure,  347;  to  render 
wiLter-tight,  675 

Tandridge  Cuurt,  flower-garden  at,  573 

Tar,  a  preventive  i^f  bares  and  r/ihbits,  353 

Tares,  nianagenieot  of,  4i7;  ad*-.,  Sbirreff,  18 

Tea,  adnUeration  of.  S7;  in  Innia,  167  ;  cuiturt 
of  in  Kemaou.  332;  Green,  of  commerce,  507 

Temperrtiure,  difference  ol,  at  London  anu 
Chiswick.  40 

Tests  for  manures,  76,  103 

Tetratheca  hirsii^a,  s:U 

Textile  plant  from  China,  151 


Thai.siii  gargionici,  319 

Thatch,  ineombustib^e.  102 

Thistles,  to  destroy,  39'^ ;  by  S'llt,  Ql 

Thoinfjson  iMr.),  h'.s  Pnza  Easay  on  Manure, 
rev.,  365 

Thorn  hedges,  to  plant,  451 

Thoroagh-iiraininir,  by  J.  H.  Charnock,  rev., 
12". ;  ny  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  rev.,  21)6 

Thresiiiiig-macliiue,  new  kind  of,  662;  hand, 
S60 

Thrips,  to  kill.  461,  653.  7-t9.  "65 

Thru'^h,  remarks  on.  6j7 

Thmib^-rgias,  :i30;  adv..  Fryer,  82;  chrysops, 
?99 

Tick  11^',  453 

Tile-draining,  statistics  of,  470 

Tile  machine,  Benenden,  520 

Tiles,  conLTite,  13  .  f.ir  driias,  cost  of,  27;  re- 
nip.iks  on,  331,  72-1 

Timber,  excrescences  00,22  ;  prices  of.  104  ;  dry 
rot  in,  200.  793,  670;  durability  of,  ISl;  to 
kyanisc,  7/2;  hedge-row,  mauagemeat  of, 
875 

Tiptrcc  Hall,  farm  buildings  at,  517 

Toads,  food  of,  2^3;  versus  swans,  295;  re- 
marks (in,  3.">7;  slugs  eaten  by,  611  ;  insects 
eaten  by,  6S5  ;  in  Jieland,  39'* 

Tobacco,  to  cure,  624;  culture  of,  law  respect- 
ing, 650 

Tolls,  543  ;  law  of,  142,  470 

Tomatoes,  treatinenc  of,  I3fi  ;  to  cook,  623 

Tomato  sauce,  to  make,  753 

Tomtit,  insects  killed  by,  70S;  anecdote  of,  373 

Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  Loudou, 
vtd.  3d,  part  1st,  rev.,  410 

Transplanaug,  remarks  01',  335 

Trapping  of  vermin,  147,  2(30 

Travels  in  the  Huly  Land,  rev,,  230 

Trees,  planting  and  pruning  of,  22  ;  to  re- 
move, li)5  i  law  respecting  the  removal  of, 
514;  to  plant  in  spring,  2/5;  mutual  in- 
dentation of,  C39  ;  hcigtit  of,  to'raeasur?, 
412;  to  pUnt  by  the  sea  cnast,  6i4 ;  large 
size  of,  119;  ornamental,  adv.,  Fairbairn, 
114  young,  to  preserve  frg.n  rabbits,  2t54; 
killed  by  paint  and  oil,  4^3;  to  keep  cat:le 
from  barking  them,  532,  549;  growth  oti, 
573,  53.3,  6,11;  effect  of  burying,  5^9.  595* 
65o  ;  fence  for.  6i5o  ;  circul-itiuu  of  sap  in,  337, 
8lti;  gas-tar  a  guard  for,  lUl 

Treroii  :ih mghae,  S15 

Trenching  with  the  spade,  206 

TriptilioM  spinosum,  7 

Tropre.ilum  canariense,  management  of,  553 

Tubarose  roots,  Italian,  adv.,  Cosbett,  17 

Tulip  bed.  to  protect,  83;  to  pUat,  699.   731 

Tulips,  6157  ;  remarks  on  breeders,  371  ;  list 
of,  3-i3;  flamed  properties  of,  4il ;  cul- 
ture of,  717;  propagation  of,  7^3 ;  IVir  D'ck- 
soii's.  noticed,  298;  culture  of  in  1670,832^ 
notes  on  those  in  the  Midland  Counties,  a67 

Tulip-tree,  remarks  on,  432 

Turl-roa-.ting,  4 

Turnips,  experiments  with,  23,  137,  420,  Green 
Globe,  adv.,  Stenr,  l(j2;  to  prepare  sci.t  land 
for,77;  to  subsoil,  plough  for,  94  ;  to  manure^ 
93  ;  manure  for,  2S2  ;  to  store,  I7I  ;  culture  of, 
321,  393,391.  433,  6.'9  ;  in  East  Lothian,  771  ; 
failure  of,  6l5  ;  Swi.-des,  clay  laud  for,  lIO; 
to  transplant.  203.  263;  guano  for,  174,  740 ; 
rem  irks  on,  204  ;  to  select,  532  ;  seeds,  204  ; 
to  di'obie,  137;  to  sow,  549;  effects  of  mar 
nures  on,  2So,  419  j  mode  of  housing,  4  17  ;  to 

-  horse-hoe,  4hs  ;  tupreserve  over  winrer,  773  ; 
weight  of,  377;  sulphuric  acidfor,2S2;  eifecc 
of  charcoal  oini|salt  on,  456 

Tui-nip-fly,  234,41.';,  419;  to  kill,  336,  787;  to 
prevent,  321,  3!3  ;  ditto  by  st^cpiUo'  the  seeds, 
457  ;  to  keep  off,  379 

Turnip-drill,  husbandry  of,  393 

Turnip-slicer  lever,  46 

Tiirraia  lobata,  71 

Tu^sdc-grass,  332;  remarks  on,  4lG;  to  sow, 
300 

Tuasei's  husbandry,  S39 


Ulva  palustris,  87 

Underwood,  best  shrubs  for,  532,  6i9 

University  of  Erlangen,  37 

Upas  tree,  359 

Urate,  adv  ,  Purser.  I5 

Uriue  as  manure,  3Qj 


V 


Vale  of  Evesham,  crops  in,  595 

Valerian,  intlueuce  of  0:1  cats,  573,  588,  638 

V'llnatinns  on  entry,  255 

Value  of  Landed  Property,  &c.,  by  L.  Cook, 
rev.,  19O;  of  crops,  235 

Van  Uiemen's  Land,  231 

Vegeta^le  physiology,  advantage  to  sardeners 
of  a  knowledge  of,  833 

Vegetable  food,  souices  of,  341 

Vegetaale  phenomenon   505 

Vegetable  instinct,  a54' 

Vegetation,  progress  of  In  IS  13,  39 

Verbenas,  134;  select,  I52,  264,  230,  356;  adv., 
youcll,93;  Wood  and  Si>n,  lU;  ililter,  139; 
Fuller,  161;  Smith,  177;Girhng,  l77;Pedrsuu, 
193 

Vermin,  traus  for,  147,  260 

Vernon  Harcourtou  agricultural  experiments, 
11,357,3/3 

Vetciies,  cnlturie  of,  452;  and  Italian,  Bye- 
grass,  595  ;   to  SOW,  6i5 

Veierinary  science,  5^13 

Village  A-ssnciations,  77O 

Vines,  to  bud  and  inarch,  54  ;  to  prune,  72-.  to 
summer  prune,  620 ;  in  purs,  104;  retnarks 
on,  195,  264,  605 ;  new  work  on,  by  Mr.  C. 
Hoare,  announced,  199;  their  habitudt's,  -246; 
to  stitp  bleeding  in,  2so  ;  for  a  greenhouse, 
300;  in  diet).  412;  leaves,  disease  in,  32il ; 
culture  of,  405.  701 ;  ditto  Mr,  Hcv^re's  mode 
of,  635,  6^1,  6:)7;  manure  lor,  592:  on  open 
walls,  76'i ;  cause  of  failure  in,  432;  advan- 
tage of  budding.  370  ;  lor  3acces:viori,  S56 

Vine-borders,  to  make,  477,  720  ;  to  dig,  85 ; 
asphaite  covering  for,  633  J  Mr.  Hoare's  re- 
marks on,  717 

Vineyards,  150 

Virgil  on  Grafting,  71 

Viscaria  ocnlata,  adv.,  Backhouse,  1 

Vitality  or  pollen,  245;  of  seeds,  aj-l 


WAGGON'S  and  cart*:,  relative  use  of,  39,  509 

VValclieren  Broc'di,  243 

Walls,  old,  cure  for,  33  ;  nails  for,  to  clean,  I96 

Wall-crees,  to  fasten,  33 

Walnuts,  to  preserve,   633;  value  of,   793;  to 

plant,  6S6 
Walton  Oil  the  Alpaca,  rev.,  6l3 
Ward's  cases,  3,  19,  21,  143 
Wash  for  fruit-trees,  131 
VVasp'i,  a  habit   of,  525;  to  kill,  573,  583,  605. 

621,   79^;    nests,  to   destroy,  323,   54l,    635 

637,  653,  Ga9 
Waste  lands,  to  improve,  91 :  remarks  on,  140 
Water-CGlnur,  247  i  from  the  Cactus,  505 
Waterton's  Essays  On  Natural  History,  rev.,  526 
Water  meadow:,  513 
Walter,  hard,  505;  purity   of,    539  ^  surface,  to 

drain  from  heavy  land,  562 
Watar-wagCaii,  63/ 


Water-plants,  list  of,  67.; 

Wax-plants,  151 

W-jx,  production  of,  279 

Wealth,  new  road  to,  306 

Weither,  effect  of.  87  ;  state  of  at  Adelaide   in 

1342,  319;  remarAri  on,  373;  in  the  Korth, 
7110 ;  contrast  between  English  and  Irish,  S33 

Weather  wisitim,  652 

Weeds,  in  Flax-fulds,  89;  agricultural,  302; 
to  destroy,  330,  708 

Weights  and  measures,  1S5 

Wheat,  Mr.  Mortim  on,  lo  ;  cultivation  of,  12, 
433,  ,i30  ;  varieties  of,  323  ;  slugs,  effect  of  on, 
12  ;  flour  of,  27;  to  plant,  27;  eSTect  or  urate  on, 
41 ;  proper  time  to  sow,  41 ;  crop,  remarks  on, 
301;  failure  in,  365,395  ;  culture  of  land  for, 
7-1;  sowing  of,  125,  7/3;  ditto,  proper 
time  for,  600 ;  importance  of  vigour  in 
when  young.  137;  ndvaotage  of  mowing 
it,  321;  in  a  young  state,  413;  to  grow 
without  soil,  361  ;  r.op-dressmg  for,  379  ; 
smut  in,  452,  492,  566  ;  diseases  of,  4I9, 
43Q,  433;  history  and  culture  of,  438,  530; 
proper  time  to  reap,  515,  548,  6l3 ;  ditto  to 
harvest,  555  ;  effect  of  early  harvesting ,  708  ; 
kind  to  select  for  seed,  oGi);  Cambridge  red, 
■579;  eftec'of  rolling,  532,  822;  Cone,  fine  ears 
of,  595;  Egyptian,  6l2;  great  produce  of, 
613,  615,  6d0;  to  dibble,  614,  675,  703,  739  j 
methods  of,  772 ;  advantage  of,  772 ;  mummy, 
produce  of.  645  ;  ru5t  in,  659  ;  to  dress,  692  ; 
roots  of,  709;  Chtdham,  origin  of,  740,756; 
for  seed,  pic.ding  of,  741;  roots,  length  of, 
710 ;  culture  of  on  the  same  Uml  in  succes- 
sive years,  753 ;  Belgian,  7^3;  Van  Diemen's 
Laud,  7^7;  to  dibble,  3u4  ;  remarks  on  dib- 
bling. 8/3 

Wueat-flour,  to  adulterate,  336 

Whitney's  composition,  lOi,  196,  245,  373,  390, 
42J,  462,  501,  525;  CrvUco  rendered  urittle  by, 
717,  732;  hand-glasses  covered  with,  7q7'j 
adv.,  15 

Widdrington  on   Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in, 

1343,  rev.,  512 

WiUingdon  Self-supporting  School,  341 

Wiiloivs,    163 

Window-flowers,  335 

Winds,  fffricts  ofoa  vegetation,  123 

Winter  fallow,  17 1 

Wire-worm,  killed  by  pheasants,  I5  ;  to  destroy, 

51.246;  killed  by  icuano,  3d4;  remedy  for,  709 
Wistaria  sinensis.  62I  ;  to  prune, 720 
Wood,  to  preserve,  149 
Wooden  shoes,  249,  266,  354 
Wood-lice,  355;  to  kill, 353 
Woolly  Oak  gall.  475 
Worms,  to  kill,  63ti ;  hy  guano,  166 
Worn  out  gardens,  200 
Wounds,  cured  by  Pelargonium  leaves,  151; 

on  trees,  mixture  for,  150 
Wren's  nest,  870 


Year-Book  of  Facts,  rev.,  85 
Yeast,  to  make,  70,  214  ;  recipes  for, 
Yew-hedge,  to  improve,  152;  remai 

364;  poisonous  to  cattle,  1/2,  23 

417 
Yew  trees  at  Gresford,  70I 
Youell'M  Nursery,  noticed,  .512 
Young  cattle,  fever  in,  2l9 


Zinc  labels,  ink  for,  434 


,  149 

ks  on,  235, 


LIST  OF  WOODCUTS  IN  THE  PEESENT  VOLUME. 


Acania  hortensis,  316 
Acrostalagmus  cinnabarinus,  79 
Agromyza  violje,  245 
American  blight,  ll6 
Anisoplia  horticola,  700 
Ammopbilasabulosa,  731 
Antennaria  Robinsonii,  851 
AnthoDomus  poraorum,  55S 
Apple-blossom  Weevil,  556 
Attelabus  curculionoid.es,  ISO 


B 

EeurriS  d'Aremberg  Pear,  716 

Bibio  Marci,  765 

Boilers,  "  Dion's"  plan  of,  3l6 

Buddine:,   diagrams  illustrative  of,    332, 

388,  684,  732 
Budding  knife,  332 


£ 


356, 


Cattle,  diae;ram  showing  the  mode  of  yoking, 

609,  658. 

Cerastium,  monstrosity  of,  557 
Chaumorjtelle  Pear,  curious  form  of,  501 
Coccinetla  septem-punctata,  5SS 
Columbine,  carpel  of,  artificially  opened,  404 
Coral  Weevil,  black-legged,  179 
Crops,  green,  plan  of  harvesting,  705 
Cucumber  glasses,  bulb-vrater,  589 
Curculio  iineatus,  388 

Cuttings,  plan  of  keeping  up  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere during  propagation  of,  590 
Cynips  Quorcus  Castanet,  212 
Cynips  Quercus  pedunculi,  499 
Cynips  Quercus-ramuli,  475 


Dart  moth,  619 
Dilophus  lebrilis,  863 
Dynamometer,  Cottam's,  593 
Dynamometer,  Clyburn's,  593 


Earth-worm  fly,  275 

Elm-gall  Aphis,  37 

Epacris  nivalis,  showing  the  carpels  opening 

into  leaves,  404 
Erineum  Jugiandis,  716 
Erineum  botryocephalura,  7I6 
Eriosoma  bursaria,  i64 
Eriosoma  lanigera,  116 


Fig-trees,  228 

Flax-dressing,  303;   stacking,  322;   machine 

for  breaking  fibre  of,  342 
Fungi,  different  kinds  of,  636,  764 


Galls,  764 
Garden-mite,  3l6 
Gloiit  Morceau  Pear,  716 
Glow-worm,  444 
Gorse-cbopper,  140.  156 
Grape  Oak-gall,  499 


H 

Heating,  tank  system  of,  718;  at  Trentham, 
20;  Pine-pits  at  Benningbrough  Hall,  132; 
ditto,  at  Worsley  Gardens,  ISO;  Williams's 
improved  furnace,  179;  boilers  for,  3i6  ;  plan 
of,  334;  system  cf  at  Cirencester,  428  ;  plan 
of  at  Polmaise,  500 

Heckfield  Melon-pit,  181 

House-fly,  68 

Hop,  flower  of,  intermixed  with  leaves,  294 


Icehouse,  plans  of,  572,  S71,  85; 

■J 
Jersey  Gratioli  Pear,  863 


Labels  for  Roses,  372,  429 
Lady-bird,  seven-spotted,  SSS 
Lampyris  noctiluca,  444 
Larch,  insects  attacking,  79S 
Level,  Mr.  Denton's,  755 

M 

Manure  tank,  393 

May-bug,  70O 

Melon-pit,  295  1  atTrenfhamHall,  53;  plan  of, 

by  Mr.  Glendinning,  l64 
Mucor  Mucedo,  796 


Napoleona  imperialis,  780 
Noctua  segetum,  6j9 


Oak-gallfly,  chesrmt -fruited,  2l2;  woolly,  476 
Oniscus  asellus,  356 

Orangery  at  Hurst  House,  Prescdt,  244;   at 
Lee  HaU,  276 


Pansey-fly,  245 
Parhelia,  view  of,  721 
Pea,  diagram  of,  229 
Peas,  position  of  drills,  476 
Pensile  grosbeak's  nest,  670 
Pigsty,  plan  of,  44 
Pimpernel,  diagram  of,  294 

Pine-pit    at  Trentham  Hall,  20;  at  Benning- 
brough  Hall,  132  j  at  Woislcy  Gardens,  ISO 

Pits,  ridge  and  furrow,  69  ;  plan  of  heating,  102 

Ploughing,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  787 

Ploughs,  different  kinds  of,  64I,  6&9,  690,  317 

Poplar  Gall  Aphis,  i64 

Potato,  formation  of  luberson  branches  of,  293 

Puccinia  graminis,  6S4 


Ribstone  Pippin  Apple-tree,  Si2 

Rose  de  Meaux,  producing  leaves  instead  of 

sepals,  295 
Rose  in  pot,  36 
Roses,  diagrams  showing  the  shape  of  trees, 

604 ;  heights  of  stocks  for  standards,  620 ;  la- 

bellingof,  372,  429;  body  budding  of,  372; 

grafting,  plan  of,  6S4 
Rose- stocks,  84 

Rose-roots,  saw  for  cutting,  101 
Rose-buds,  preparing  of,  332 


S 


Sacchiphantes  Abietis,  831 

Sarcophagi  carnaria,  275 

Shed  for  feeding  sheep,  25 

Shelter  for  young  plants,  463 

Septotrichura  camellosum,  716 

Soils,  specimens  of,  449 

Steaming  apparatus,  282 

Strawberries,  tile  for  covering  the  roots  of,  701 

Striped  Pea  Weevil,  388 

Surface  Grubs,  619 


Tank  for  manure,  393 

Tile  for  covering  the  roots  of  Strawberries,  70l 
Tile  for  edgings,  623 
Traps  for  vermin,  147,  26O 
Tree-lifter,  196 

Trees,  mode  of  admitting  air  to  the  roots  of, 
523 

Tree-pruning,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  732,  79* 

"W 

Walks,  tile  for  edging,  623 
Ward's  Cases,  3,  148 
Wheat-dibber,  739 
Wheat-flower,  starch,  grains  of,  336 


Yew,  embryo  of,  180,  195 
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ConiWeovil        .        .        -        - 
Cuctsmbfcra,  to  grow  -        - 
Carrant-tieas-as  standards 
Dipging  ainauK  fruit-trees 
DrHini.  ri'mnrks  on     -         -        - 
BukBof  Cleveland  on  Leases    - 
Entomological  J>ooii;ty 
Svf^rgreens  .         .        -        - 

Figa,  tocuitivata        -        -        - 
Forms  of  leaves  .        -        - 

Geinara  Duuslaiii  -  -  - 
Henslocc  on  espatimental  co- 
operation .  -  . 
Eesnedya  aplendena 
Xabou^,  sources  gf  -  -  ~  • 
l.aw  of  leases 


if  poor-rate  nppeals 
Ley.esterta  furniom 
Lord  Stair's  improvemenu 
Loudon  (Mr.),  memoir  of 
Mallows     -  -  -    ^       - 

MAQures,  expenmonts  with 

_        remarks  on      - 
Marcel  (Mrs-).  Lessons,  rev.      - 
Mildaeasof  the  season      - 
Mineral  and  inorpanio  manuiSB 
Momiiondecd-VVJieat 
Mulberries 
Our  plan 
Paa-iflora  quadrangulana,  trenC- 


TASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


PeU 


:..t  of 


-  ..^r{{oaiumi         -  -  - 

Fine  Applet  .  .  - 

PiTies.  culture  of.  in  France 

I'ro!ipei:tii3  of  Acr.  Gazettu     „  - 

Psidium  Caitleyanum 

Roses,  to  prune 

Rot  in  Larch         ,  •  . 

Kiiellia  aiibiniana 

Salvia  spleodens,  to  flower 

Seedi  iif  gatdening 

Seed-Wheat 

Solly  on  manures         '      - 

Spade  husbandly 

Siiminer-prunintr  fruit-trees 

Thaiiketay  (Dr. ),  his  plantations 

Triptilionspinoflum 

Turf  roasting 

Vernon  Han:.nirt  on  agrleultural 

experiments 
Ward's  cases 
Wheat,  cultivation  of      - 
Wheal  slug  -  -  - 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—A  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Charity  will 
be  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  TAVKas,  Strand,  on  Tuuiis- 
I>AY,  1 1th  January  next,  for  the  pnrpose  of  reccivinE;  the  Accounts 
of  the  past  vear,  and  electing  Officers  for  the  ensiling'  year.  Also 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  poor  persons  of  6o  years  of  age 
and  upwards  oa  the  Pension  of  this  Charity.  The  Clmir  will  be 
taken  at  12  o'clock  precisely.  The  BaUot  wiU  commence  at  1 
o'clock,  end  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Subscribers  and  friends  to  the  Charity  will  afterwards 
celebrate  their  Annual  Festival  at  the  Ceown  anu   Ancuoh 

JOHN  NOBLE,  Esti.,  in  the  Chair. 
Sieivards, 


William  Flanagam,  Esq. 
TlNLAY  Fraser,  Esq, 
JOH.v  Henwkrsun,  Esq. 
JoHv  Lee,  Esq. 
Pbofessor  Lindlet. 


Hugh  Low,  Esq. 

John  Noblk,  E«q. 

(teokge  WAR»»i  NonMAM»Esq. 

Charlks  Pai  >iB.i,  E:»n. 

AlKXANUEH.  pKUTaKROli,  Eitq, 


John  Wrbncm. 
Dinner  on  table  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock.    Tickets  155.  each, 
to  be  had  of  the  Stewards,  at  the  Tavern,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler, 
Secretary,  Q7,  Farringdon-street. 

E.  R.  CuTLBR.  Secretary. 


rLORlCULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
The  GfiN'ERAL  Annual  Mketing  for  the  election  of  a 
Committee  and  OfficerB.  for  the  year  1944,  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  other  matters  connected  with  tUe  above  Society,  will  take 
place  at  2  o'clock  on  TtiuEsoAr,  the  nth  instant,  at  the  Crowa 
Bnd  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand. T-  C.  Wildman,  Hon.  Sec.  _ 

IPSWICH    CUCUMBER    SOCIETY.— Opea    to   all 
England. 

Prbsident. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rendlesham,  M.P.,  Rendleshara  /iail. 

ViCE-PRBSinENTS. 

Capt.  Aplin,  Melton  Lodge,  I  Peter  B.  Lone,  Esq.,  Ipswich. 

Wm.  Rodwell,  Esq.,  Ipswich.     |  Dr,  Beck.  Ipswich. 
Bev.  C,  Green,  Sibion.  I  W.J.Maade,Esq.,LanEhamHall 

Ur.  Maclean,  Colchesler.  |  Wra.  Green,  Esq.,  Boxford. 

P.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Greenock,  Scotland. 
The  encumber  growers  of  England  are  respectlnlly  informed 
that  a  Sweepstakes  of  U.  each,  and  a  Silver  Cup,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  at  the  first  Shmv,  on  Thursday, 
February  8,  1844,  providing  the  winner  is  a  subscriber  to  both. 
Six  other  Prizes  are  offered.— Circulars  and  further  jiarticulars 
may  be  had  on  application  at  3,  Tavern-street,  Ipswich. 

Thomas  Wild,  Hon.  Sec. 

M'  *NAB  TESTIMONIAL.  —  thi~Committen^ 
Promoting  this  Tribute  of  Respect  to  the  distinguished, 
Curator  o(  the  E'linburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  beg  to  slate 
that  in  constqiience  of  representations  from  several  quarters, 
they  have  extended  the  time  for  recsiving  Additional  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  l^t  of  February,  by  which  date  they  hope  that  all 
'Who  wish  to  join  in  this  ohjcct  will  have  communicated  their  in- 
tention  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wsi.  EitA\u,  W.S.,  -j,  Queen-street, 
a?,  from  thenumtjcrof  coDtribtitors  and  amount  already  received, 
it  Is  improbable  that  any  further  delay  will  take  place  ;  and  the 
CommiUee  v/ouUi  ranch  regret  if  any  frieti'ls  were  overlooked, 
or  should  be  too  late  to  have  tlicir  names  inserted  in  the  list  as 
finally  arranged  for  publication.     Edinburgh,  28th  Dec,  }Sia. 


YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing they  have  now  ready  for  sending  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  fine  Cunes  of  the  above  highly  valuable  and 
much-esteu-med  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the  extraordinary 
size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

XT  IS  PATRONISED  BY  HER.    MOST    GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THK  QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
EARLOFHAIiRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL.  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LOHD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD    SONDES,    8ic.   Scc,   as  well  as   by  the   HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  01^  LONDON. 
For  further  particulars  they  beg  to  refer  to  their  Advertisement 
of  the  9th  ult. :  Prices  as  follows  ;— 
Packagescoutainius  100  Canes    .        .    21.  5s.  nd. 
„  ,,  50       „         .         .      1     5     0 

„  ,,  25       ,,         .         .      0  11     0 

Package  included.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  not 
less  than  200  are  ordered. 
*»*  Caution.— Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  In  general  to  the  fact  that  they  have  aii- 
pointed  no  Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  from  tlieir  Nursery. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  12s.  per  dozen. 
— For  particulars  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
18th  November. 

rj-'WO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES.  —  «*  Lady 
-L  Ar.iCH  Pekl,"  10*.  6d,,  and  "Mrs.  Benvon,*'  10s.  6d.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burrougbes,  of  Liiigwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youef.l  and  Co.,  for  Particulars  of 
which,  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  of  Sept. 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.   beg  to  refer  the   readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  higlily- esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  "OO  and  /07,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation 
Prices  as  follows : —  j6*    s.   d. 

1 2  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts 
J2  ditto  fine  ditto 

25  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  di 
23  ditto  ditto       ditto 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 

FUCHSIAS. 

I  dozen  of  the  newest  and  very  best  sorts  . .        . .    2l5. 

1  dozen  fine  do.  12,». 

1  dozen  good  show  varieties  8s. 

Sent  by  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms:— Fine  robust -i-y  ear-old  plants,  8  tn  g  inches  high,  le^p8r 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen.— Great  Yarmouth  NurKcrv.  Jan.  4,  1844. 
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NEW  HARDY  ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCULATA  — UARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nuksery  and  Sbeds- 
•  MEN,  York,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  tlic  Public  the 
above  new  and  beautiful  Annusil,  which  is  figured  at  page  S3, 
(No.  10;,  of  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  for  1813.  The  bloHsoms 
arc  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  atid  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  purple.  It  IIow'^rH  vi:ry  abundantly  through  the 
Ip'eater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  in  a  native  of  Algiers, 
and  may  be  sown  either  la  the  open  ground  in  spring,  or  raised 
in  potH  and  planted  oat. 

Packebi,  2M.  Qd.  each,  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Po&t- 
cffice  Order,  postage  free,  to  any  p;irt  of  tlic  Kingdom^ 

CPLENDIU  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS.— 
•^  Fine  carly-flowcring  strong  pIiintM  of  CINERARIAS,  saved 
from  the  veiy  choicest  sortn  of  blue  and  crimson  cohmrfl,  Helected 
iiom  between  five  and  filx  thouftand  SeedlingH  of  lattt  year. 
TboHC  pnrcriMing  will  have  an  opimrtunity  of  llowcring  Home  of 
the  cholccAt  Aorta  In  cultivation,  remarkably  healthy,  and  having 
Alarifc  mock  they  can  be  noldat  0«.  and  Vzii.  per  doxen,  carefully 
packed  for  any  part  of  thccomitry,  A ppllcatlouH  Including  Po»t- 
oflee  orrtera  will  be  immediately  executed.  Large  buncbcn  of 
KUKSIAN*  VIOLKTS  In  full  flower,  fit  for  poltli.g,  fi«.  and  9«. 
p«C(U/Z.— iJircct  toMicUAKL  JJuewiiJt,  iit:u.,C'aaibiidf;eNuu«r^ 


THE  WALOHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY  beg  to  offer 
the  above  valuable  article,  warranted  genuine,  at  4s.  per 
ounce  J  sent  by  post  or  otherwise;  with  a  Treatise  on  its  manage- 
ment, so  that  it  may  be  kept  in  succession,  fit  for  Table, 
throughout  the  year.  It  produces  beautiful,  large,  compact, 
Lily-white  heads,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  perfectly  hardy, 
requiring  no  hand-glasses ;  it  not  only  produces  a  better  quality, 
but  a  much  larger  quantity,  on  the  same  space  of  ground  as  the 
old  kinds  of  Cauliflower.  It  will  be  quite  indispensable  both  to 
large  and  small  gardens,  for  no  Gardener,  after  having  once  had 
it  true,  would  wish  to  be  without  it.  All  kinds  of  Kitchen- Garden, 
Lawn  Grass,  choice  Imported  and  other  Flower-seeds,  warranted 
to  e:row  freely,  and  genuine. 

N.B.  Their  Catalogues  of  Flower-seeds,  comprising  everything 
that  is  new  and  rare,  are  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

Nur-sery,  Hackney,  Jan.  4,  1844. 


J 


TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING. 
AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  are  induced  from  the  uncer- 
tainty upon  which  they  hold  the  Manor-street  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Home  Nursery,  Clapham  Rise,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Sale  of  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consequently  beg  to  solicit 
tlie  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably healthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisting  of  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transplanted,  of  extra  growth  j  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome  ;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes  ;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  Standard  and  Dwnrf  Roses  In  great  variety,  fine 
standard  flowering  Tliorns,  Almonds,  /Esculus,  Robinias,  and 
other  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  flowering  Shrubs, 
with  a  large  stock  of  flue  st^andard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  of  growth  rarely  equalled  ;  also, 
a  large  aanortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms, 
Blrcii,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chcsnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  larg3  number 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  of  excellent  growth,  und  oi  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  all  of  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  innpection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  flattering 
themselves  tliat  the  general  character  of  the  Stock  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unquahfied  satisfaction,  und  which  they  arc  disposed  to 
offer  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash. 

J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  bci;  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &c.,  which  ha»  lately  appeared 
iu  the  Oardencra'  Chronicle.      (Oct.  21  and  28.; 

Nurseries,  Clapiiam,  near  London,  Jan.  ^IS'*'* 


HYACINTHS  AND  GROWING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  a 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  1*.  Qd. 
each,  by  Flanagan  &  Son,  Munsion-house-street;  WARNh:a& 
Warner,  28,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  McMullen,  Leadenhall-street  j. 
W.  Clark, Bishopsgate- Within;  Smith.  Islington  Nursery;  Griu- 
LEY  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden ;  Batt  and  Rutlkv,  412,  Strand-; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street;  Smith,  Covent-garden; 
Charlwood,  Tavistock-row;  W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G- 
Lawkencic,  18,  Piccadilly  ;  John  Keeinan,  Great  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Shuttleworth, 
Pantheon  ;  Minier,  Auams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  THATcaisa. 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  Thomas  WATKtNsoN,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester; W.  E.  Rknule,  Plymouth;  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh; 
PONTEV,  Leeds;  FisHCR,  Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  Law- 
son  and  Son,  Edinbuigh  ;  and  other  leading  Seeosmen  in  towa 
and  country.  Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo,  and  Co., 
100,  Upper-Thames-st.,  London. 

RANUNCULUSES.ANEIVIONES,  CARNATIONS,  AURICULAS 
and  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth)  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, begs  to  remind  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  for  obtaining  Collections  ol  the  above 
Flowers,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  success  he  has  had  ia 
their  cultivation  this  year,  he  can  offer  them  at  the  following, 
moderate  prices: —  .i"  s.  d. 

100  Rauunculuses,  in  100  superb  sorts,  with  names    4    4    0 
100  Do.  in  100  very  fine  sorts,         do.  2  10    ft 

Superfine  mixtures  from  /s.  to  21s.  per  lOO. 
100  Anemones  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names  .     2  10    C 
100        Do.        in    50        do.        do.  do.        .200 

Superfine  mixtures  lOs.  per  100. 

25pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  superfine  sorts,with  names  3  10    0- 

25  pairof  Picotees,  in  25  do.        do.  do.     2  10    0' 

25  Auriculas,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        ,    3  13    ((■ 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  good  bulbs,  each    .        .0    3    6- 

„  „  ,,       large  bulbs,  each  .        .    0  10    ff 

„  „  punetatum,  good  bulbs,  each    .    o    7    6 

„  „  „  large  bulbs,  each  .110 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.— Jan  5,  1844. 


3    0 
2    0 


SEEDS,  NEW  AND  TRUE. 

1\/TESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS  respectfully  acquaint 

-L^  J-  tliose  readers  of  the  Gardeiier^^  Chronicle  who  have  notyetf 
hitherto  honoured  them  with  tlieir  commands,  thattheir  grounds 
being  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  and  of 
different  soils,  they  are  enabled  by  strict  attention  to  grow 
GARDEN  SEEDS  true  to  their  kinds,  and  supply  Seeds  which. 
they  know  to  be  new,  thereby  preventing  disappointment  in  the 
crops.  A  great  saving  of  expense  will  also  be  effected,  and  the' 
most  improved  sorts  insured  by  purchasing  either  of  the  under- 
named collections,  which  are  selected  according  to  Messrs. 
Sutton's  actual  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  eacli- 
kind.  ^    s,  d. 

No.    \.—A    complete  Cullectinn   of  new   Kit cJien.- garden 

Seeds,  of  very  best  Icinds,  being  one  year's  supply  for  a 

fimt-rate  cstuOlishment 3 

No.  2. — A  Collection  cnntaininff  all  tkelcinds  as  the  above, 

but  ia  smaller  quantities 9 

No.  3,  —A  Complrte  Collection,  in  quantities  suitable  for 

smaller  Families 1     J     ff 

No.  4. — 100  Ranunculuses,  in  50  fine  varieties,  by  name  .15    0 
50  ditto  in  50  ditto  ditto       .  0  15     0 

N.B. — Parcels  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  London,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  within  60  miles  of  London. 

For  Gardeners  and  others  who  would  prefer  selecting  the  sorts 
of  seeds  themselves,  S.  &  Sons  have  just  published  their  annual' 
Catalogue  of  new  Kitchen-garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  which  will 
be  forwarded  immediately,  post-paid. 

*3(.*  Where  a  reference  is  given  payment  need  not  be  made  for 
twelve  months,  which  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  proviiiff 
the  excellence  of  the  Seeds.— Reading  Nursery,  Berks,  Dec.  21. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  are  PLANTING  and 
IMPROVING  THEIR  ESTATES,  and  to  NURSERYMEN. 

RICHARD  MITTON,  Nurseryman,  Pontefract, 
Yorkshire,  has  now  growing  in  his  Nurseries  (which  lay 
very  high  and  bleak,  and  from  which  plants  generally  thrive)  to 
be  disposed  of  at  reduced  prices  a  large  stock  of  Healthy,  Well- 
rooted,  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
especially  Larches,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet  high:  Evergreen  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  choicest  Sorts,  and 
Ornamental  Trees  of  every  description.  Prices  on  application 
may  be  had  of  goods  delivered  free  at  those  prices  at  any  Rait- 
way  Station  or  Canal  Warehouse  north  of  Derby  or  south  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Pontefract,  Dec.  20, 1843. 

SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 

AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
above  PEA,  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other'  Pea  iu  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer ;  the  pod  large  anrt 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3;;,  per  quart;  10a\  per  gallon  ;  17.'.G£/. 
per  peck;  :io«.  per  half-bushel ;  Zl.  10s.  per  bushel.  Agents:— 
Messrs.  FiELO  and  Cnirn,  119.  Lower  Tbames-streot,  Londonj 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noulk,  152,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Kbrnan,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEN,  Gl,  Leadenhall-street  [  Messrs.  Gray,  Auams,  and 
Hooo,  Kensington.— Northwaruborough  Nursery,  near  Odiham» 
Hants,  Jan.  5,  lB'i4.    . 


I 'IALIAN"  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  Za.  per  dozen.— 
JL  R.  Hall  hegn  to  advise  thearrival  of  his  annual  importation 
of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  which  arc  this  year  remarkably  flno 
At  his  old  Italian  WarehouHC,  83.  South  Audlcy-strcet,  Grosvcnor- 
pquurc,  facing  the  ChupeL  MaraMcliino  Curavuo  Milk  Punch, 
Old  Pale  Urandy,  &c.  &g.,  oC  wUicU  iiflttt  Of  l>rlcca  my  Uc  had, 
l/i.)iita|fe  free. 


J. 


THIS  BIIITISH  QUEEN   and  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEA^"' 

WM.  .INO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attentioa  of 
Nolilcmcn,  Gentlemen,  and  otliers,  to  the  aliuvc  two  now 
Vnrlelics,  the  meritB  of  whleli  arc  thus  nolleed  in  the  Ourdemra 
Chnmidc.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  lieht  .oils,  fa  the 
beat  of  uU  klnda,  and  will  drive  Kiiieitt'.  Tail  ItaiTow  out  oj 
the  Kurden."  "  THE  PRINCB  ALBERT,  wliicU  ta«  lM.n  cill. 
tivuted  in  the  Garden  of  the  Ilorlicullnral  «.ci.*y  ionnr.  tw 
.I'rt.on,  produced  Pea.  At  for  the  table  Im  ilt//.  Mrthrtb.n  «n^ 
otiier  variety  .own  at  the  same  time."  Both  YwiitH).  ■"«'  ''«  "?J' 
in  packaBCB  at  ;i..  li</.  each,  ut  W.  J.  C.  vrh.Ip«lp  li-tahli^ 
meat,  NcwctoBO,  or  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  Curent  Garde* 
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UNRIVALLED  NEW  DAHLIA.— DANIELS'  MADELINE. 

IN  olfcriiig  the  above,  spleniiid  DAHLIA  to  tlie  Public, 
■  C.  D.  begs  to  sttite  that  it  is  admitted  by  every  Judge  wiio 
hns  seen  it  to  be  sup^"'"'"  f"  anything  in  its  class;  colour  bright 
lilac  ;  warranted  firs'-rute,  and  constant  tlirniifjhout  tlie  season. 
Ittouk  the  first  seedling  prize  at  Sprnatley,  in  1S'I2.  Last  season, 
owing-  tn  the  earwigs  and  thrips,  C.  D.  was  unalile  to  show  it  for 
cnmiJi-tition  until  all  the  principal  shows  were  over.  As  this 
Flower  has  not  been  submitted  to  Ihe  London  Floricnituial  So- 
cieties, i)urchasers  will  not  be  required  to  pay  tor  it  unless  it 
proves  satislactory.  liefcrcucc  as  to  its  quality  can  be  gwen  to 
the  most  respectable  Jndges.  The  principal  Amateurs  wlio  have 
seen  it  have  already  ordered  it  for  ClaRS-showin;,',  f(;c.  Ground 
Hoots,  3/.  Us. ;  Plants  in  May,  10s.  Crf,  each.  The  usual  discount 
to. the  Trade  where  six  plants  are  ordcicd. 

The  folliiwinp:  Nurserymen  will  be  able  tn  supply  Plants  of  it 
inthespriiifr :— Mr.  Kkvvks,  Salisbury  ;  Mr.CATi.iiucH,  Ciielsea; 
Mr.  EnWAiiDs,  York;  Mr.  H akt.ison,  York,  and  Messrs.  Long 
audMclNTOsH,  IJeveiley. — IIcsiileKoad  Nuisery,  Hull,  Jan,  1S44. 

EARLY  PEAS,  &c.— HENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
'  Srkdsman,  SiC,  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
de7jers'  Chronicle  that  they  can  bo  supplied  with  the  following: 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz.:  Corniack's  Prince  Albert,  Bri- 
tish Queen,  and  Earlv  Kent  Peas;  Taylor's  Improved  Windsor, 
and  Ji)hn«;on's  Wonderful  Bean;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celery,  Walker's  Long:  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, &c.,  with  every  other  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed- Warehouse,  106, 
Deansgnte,  Manchester. 


JG.  WAITE.  Wholesale  Seedsman,  London, 
•  begs  to  acquaint  the 'J'rade  generally  that  he  has  made  a 
Selection,  at  very  great  expense,  from  the  finest  S;ucks  in 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  can  warrant  the 
whole  of  the  Seeds  genuine,  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  present 
year's  growth.  The  prices  are  30  per  cent.  lower  than  at  any 
other  house  in  the  trade.  Six  months'  credit  allowed  where  a 
satisfactory  rclVrence  is  given;  5  per  cent,  deducted  for  cash. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application  at  his  warehouse,  No.  4, 
Eyre-street-hill,  Katton  Garden.  London.— Jan.  G,  184'1. 

EGBERT  COOPER  begs  to  inrorm  Lis  Friends  and 
the  Public  that  he  lias  published  liis  Catalogue  of  Cnoicti 
Flower-SkivHs,  &c,  &c.  for  lyj-J,  which  he  can  with  conlidence 
recoinmend,  most  of  them  having  been  [jrown  by  himself  at  his 
Nursery.  Catalogues  forwarded  by  post,  on  applicatiou.— Siou 
Nursery,  Croydon,  IslJiin.,  1314. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— Th^ 
above  have  just  been  received  from  Italy  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  and  a.e  warranted  nouBLK,  at  A.  Codbktt's, 
late  Mr.  Baurons',  Italian  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen.  Also  a  choice  collection  of  Orange  and  Lcninn  Plants, 
&c.,  varying  from  two'to  six  feet  high,  with  strong  Grafts  and 
Heads,  from  fi&-.  to  255.  each.  Catalouiaii  and  Arabian  Jasmines, 
&c.     Lists  with  pricL's  per  Post,  BiC. 

CABOOL  MELON,  advertised   November  18,  is  all 
disposed  of.    John  Ross,  Gardener,  Holme,  Cawdor,  N.B. 

HARDING,  MarCHAND  be  BouaUEXS.No.  1,  Clif- 
ford-street,., Bond-street,  —  'Wuijni.vQ-OunGRs  promptly 
executed,  Bouquets  carefully  packed  for  the  country,  Glass 
Flower-tubes  for  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen's  Fancy  Basket 
Bouquct-holiicrs,  Vases,  Lace-papers,  various  Works  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers,  kc. 

Just  published,  tlie  Farewell  to  Scotland,  "What  though  I 
leave  thee,  Scotland  dear,"  &c  ,  a  National  Song,  written  and 
sold  by  C.  T.  Hardino,  price  'Js.,  as  sung  by  Mr.  \V.  Harhison, 
of  tlic  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Iane,  with  enthusiastic  applause; 
the  music  by  John  Gkav,  with  a  lirst-rate  Frontispieceof  Emi- 
grants leavinir  Scotland,  by  the  celebrated  Bkenjjaujj. 

N.B. —A  liberal  price  will  be  given  lor  clioice  Cut  Bloom. 
Apply,  post-paid. 


X  ONDON,    EDINBURGH,    and    DUBLIN    LIFE 

J-i  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  3,  Charlotte-iow,  Mansion  House;  and  55,  Chancery-lane, 
Loudon.  Tnn-tees. 

k.  Kingsford,Esq.      1      B.  I  (ill,  Esq.      ]      J.  Bidden,  Esq. 
Direciors. 
Kennett  Kingsford,  !■  sq.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Ifill,  Esq.,  Dcputy-Chairnnan. 
Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  |      James  Hartley,  Esq. 

John  Atkins,  Esq.  Joim  M'Guftie,  Esq. 

James  Bidden,  Esq.  John  Maclean  Lee,  Esq, 

Citptain  F.  Braudreth.  I      J.  Marmadukc  Rossetcr,Esq. 

Aiidilors. 
H.  H.  CanTian,  Esq,  |  Robert  E.  Alison,  Eaq. 

■  Jiledlcnl  .-If^rsKr.-Marshnn  Hall,  M.D.,  F.K  S..  L,  and  E. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Palmer,  Franco,  and  Palmer. 

■  Tnis  IS  THE  ONLY  ConiPANv  who  are  bound  by  their  deed  of 
Constitution  not  to  dispute  any  policy,  unless  they  can  prove 
that  it  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  riiisrepresentations;  and 
numerous  cases  have  ."hown  how  worthless  may  be  a  Policy  ob- 
tained from  the  most  influential  office,  which  is  unrestrained  by 
this  equitable  principle,  which  removes  all  anxiety  as  to  future 
dispute  or  litigation,  and  enhances  immeasuraOly  the  value  of  the 
Policies  as  documents  of  secui  ity. 

This  is  tiik  only  Cojitany  who  give  to  the  assured  on  the 
mutual  principle  the  whole  of  the  mutual  accumulations,  and 
also  guarantee  the  sums  as!f.urcd. 

This  is  the  only  Co.iiPANywho  bind  themselves  to  pay  the 
sums  in  the  Policies,  although  the  debts  fur  which  they  were 
effected  shall  have  been  li<|uidated  before  the  clamis  arise. 

Tins  IS  ALMOST  THE  oj.' j,Y  COMPANY  wlio  grail t  ill  favour  of 
creditors  whole-world  Policies,  whereby  the  debt  is  secured,  al- 
though the  debtor  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

The  premiums,  calculated  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables, 
are  lower  than  usual  upon  young  lives,  where  participation  in 
the  profits  is  not  required;  and  for  short  assurances,  which  at  the 
option  of  the  assured  may  be  continiicd  lor  life,  the  rates  are  as 
ow  as  a  due  regard  to  complete  security  will  permit. 
Triennial Aaccnding  Scnleto  assure  ^f  100. 


Age 

First 

btcoiid 

Third 

Fcurtli 

Remainder 

3  Years 

3  Years, 

3  Years. 

3  Years. 

of  Life. 

25 

i£l    2    7- 

^19    9 

J!l   IC  11 

£2     4     1 

£2  11     3 

35 

1    9    9 

1  19    6 

2    9    3 

2  19     0 

3     8     9 

45 

2     10 

2  M  10 

3     8     6 

4     2     0 

4   IS     4 

55 

3  11     1 

4  10    9 

5   10     5 

6   10     1 

7    9    9 

60 

4     8   11 

6  17    4 

7     5     P 

8   14     2 

10    5    7 

LiV  Tiin  iiALF-PRKfllittai  I'LAM  oiiiy  uiic-liait  of  tbi;  liist  be\'cii 
years' premium  is  required,  tlie  other  half  being  payable  at  the 
convenience  of  thea:^sured;  thus  allowing  a  Policy  to  be  con- 
tinned  for  seven  yeers,  at  one  half  of  the  usual  rate,  or  tube 
dropped  at  one-half  of  the  usiinl  sacrifice ;  and  entitling  the 
assured,  seven  years  hence,  when  loss  of  health  may  preventhira 
from  effecting  a  new  assuraQCe,  to  continue  a  Policy  at  a  rate  of 
premium  applieHblE  to  «n  as^  seven  years  younger. 

Prospectuses  and  Schedules  are  forwarded  to  applicants,  free 
Of  esoeuscj  by  tlie  manager  and  '^e;ent=. 

ALEX.  EOBERTSON,  Manager. 


AUSTRALASIAN     COLONIAL    and    GENERAL 
LIFE    AS-Sb"RAi\CE     and    ANNUITY     COMPANY,    12(j, 
Bishopsgatc-strcet,  Corner  of  Cornhill. 

Capital  jeiOti.tniQ,  in  2000  Shares. 
DiiiECToas. 
E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I         Gideon  Colquhonn,  Esq. 

llnbert  Eronks,  Esq.  |  C.  E.  Mangles.  Esq. 

Henry  Buckle,  Esq.  I  Jtichard  Onslow,  Esq. 

John  tlenry  Capper,  Esq.  |  Willinm  Walker,  Esq. 

BANKi-:ttS. — Union  Bank  of  London. 

Colonial  BankkRi;. — The  Bank  of  Australasia  (incorporated  by 

Royal  Cliartcr,  l8o5).  No.  2,  Moorgate-street. 

Phybician.— Patrick  Eraser,  Esq,,  M.D.,No,(J2,  Guiidford-st. 

SiicitETARY.— Edward  Ryley,  E^q. 
ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  with  this  Company  at  unusually 
favouiiiblt;  rates,  afl'ording  every  variety  of  accommodation  to 
the  Assured.  Pai  ticipatioa  in  Profits,  ascending  and  descending 
scales  of  premium,  permission  to  rftain  one-third  of  tlie  pre- 
mium, which  is  charged  as  a  debt  against  the  policy,  tables  for 
the  assurance  of  a  sum  payable  in  the  event  of  death  to  tlie  exe- 
cutors of  the  Assured,  or  to  himself  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
ages  of  •].'),  00,  or  OO. 

To  EM  KJRANTS  to  the  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES  assured 
for  the  whole  life,  this  Company  ofl'ers  the  advantages  of  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to,  to  reside  in,  and  to  return  from  those  colonies 
without  e\trd  premium,  and  to  pay  their  premiums  there. 

All  questions  leUijng  to  Assurance  aud  Annuities,  addressed  to 
tiie  Secretary,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


ACHILLES     BRITISH     and     FOREIGN      LiFK 
AtsSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  46,  Moorgate-street. 

Loans  granted  to  policy  holders. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  maybe  effected  upon  a 
moderate  scale  of  premium,  either  with  or  without  paiiiciyation 
in  profits. 

Endowments  for  children  or  widows,  and  Immediate  or  Deferred 
Annuities,  granted  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

Loans  may  bo  ubtiiined  on  personal  or  oLhcr  security  by  indi- 
viduals assuring  tlieir  lives  with  this  Association. 

Risks  taken  on  liie  Lives  of  Master  Mariners  and  Passengers 
by  sea,  either  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  for  the  voyage. 

EDWARD  G1L13ERTS0N,  Secretary. 

Prospectuses  and  every  other  information  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  at  the  Ofiices,  -16,  Aloorgate-street,  City. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HOKTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples,  and  at  very  nioderatf;  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  aud 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  ^72,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailkt  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efticient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  m  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  E^pciety  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  also  construct  in  metal  ail  descriptions  oJ 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, anil  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  2j'l,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  aniongstuther  metal  works,  an  extremely  completeaiid 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  Brran^rement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  hpniculturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Cunsprvatory 
attached  to  the ''Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

U.and  E.  Bailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  arc  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  n  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


'THE  CONICAL  HOT- WATER  BOILERS,  inTcnied 

-*L  by  J.  RoGEas,  Esq.,  may  be  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHEWEN,  Ironmonger,  &c.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  SntvvEN  having  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  to  bring  this  apparatus  to  jierfection,  begs  to 
offer  it  as  most  efhcient  and  economical:  it  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs.  Loddiges', 
Hackney;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine  Apple-place  j  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son's,  Exeter;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park;  and  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  efifected  since  last  season ;  particulars  of  which  are  in  course 
of  preparation. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

CTEPUEKSON    and    CO.,   61,    Gracecliurch-street. 

^  London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  mojit  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  bame  purpose.  These  tanks  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slighlest  difficulty,  thus 
alfurding  the  opijortunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  uf  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  I\la,  RkndlEj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


A  COMPANION  TO  THE  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE. 

Now  ready,  Parts  I,  and  II,  (to  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  price 

105.  6d.  each),  of  Mr.  Borkh's 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LANDED  GENTRY;  A 
GENKALOGICAL  AND  HEKALDIC  DICTIONARY  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  or  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  England, 
Scotland,  aud  Ireland,  to  be  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  nt 
16110  pages,  beautifully  printed  in  uuuble  columns  unilormly 
with  the  Author's  popular 

"  Peerage  and  Baronetage." 
"A  work  which  contains  curious  information,  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  ;  and  to  which  even  professional  Genealogists  may  refer 
with  advantage." — Quarterly  Review. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher.  13,  Great  Marlborough-street, 

BYRON  COMPLETE  FOR  FIFIT.EN  SHILLINGS! 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

T  ORD    BYRON'S    POETICAL    WORKS.       With 

-fLJ  Portrait,  and  View  of  Newstead.  One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  15s. 
John  Mukray.  Albemarle  Street, 


'"PHE      SECOND     REPORT     of    the     "  NORTH- 

JL        NORTHUMBERLAND       COTTAGE       IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY;"   with  Lithographic  Drawings;  price  2.s-. 

Messrs.  WniTAiiKiiand  Co.,  I>ondon  ;  and  M.  S.mith,  Alnwick  , 
where  the  First  Report,  containing  7  Lithosra;^hic  Drawings, 
may  also  be  had,  at  the  same  price. 


/CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY  FOR  THE  USE  OF 

V^  AGRICULTURISTS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.A.  Price  is. 
"This  is  indeed,  altliough  on  a  minor  scale,  a  very  complete 
Farmer's    vade-mecum    of    Practical    Chemistry." —FaciHcr's 
Journal,  Nov.  6,  1343. 


HOOD'S    MAGAZINE    AND    COHIC    MISCEL- 
LANY, is  sold  by  all  Booksellers  ;  but,  in  case  of  difhciilty 
elsewliere,  can  always   be  procured  direct  from  the  Office,   1, 

Adam-street,  Adelphi. 


Everv  Saturday, 

THE  ATHENiEUM,  London  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  Price  Fourpence  (stamped  to  pass  free  by 
post,  Fivepence).  The  ATHE-v.iiusi  contains  Reviews,  with, 
copious  Extracts,  of  every  important  new  English  Work,  and  of 
the  more  important  Fnreign  Works  — Reports  of  all  that  is  inte- 
resting in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies, 
with  Ab-tracts  of  the  principal  Papers— Authentic  Accounts  of 
all  Scientific  Voyages  and  E.\])editions — Criticisms  on  Art;  with 
complete  AbstrHCis  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  AncniTECTirRE,  by  0.  R.  Cnckere'l,  Esq.,  R.A.; 
ScULPTuaK,  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  ;  Painting,  by  W. 
Howard,  Esq.,  R.A. —  Critical  Notices  of  Exliibiiious,  New  Prints, 
New  Music,  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  &c.— Biographical 
Notices  of  Distinguished  Men  — Original  Papers  and  Poems  ;  with. 
Miscellanea,  inciuaiug  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed 
and  intelligent. 

***The  Athun.hcm  is  published  on  Saturdays,  but  is  re-issued 
each  Month  stitched  in  a  wrapper;  and  maybe  ordered  of  all 
Booksellers,  at  the  rate  of  Fourpence  a  copy. 


"MUCK  IS  THE  MOTHER  OP  MONEY." 
Now  Ready,  in  a  small  Volume,  Foolscap  Svo  ,  tis.  Gd., 

ryHE    MUCK   MANUAL;    for   the  USE  of   FAR- 

J-  MERS:  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and 
Value  of  Manuiii'.s,  founded  from  experiments  on  various  crops. 
By  F.  Falkner,  Esg.,  and  the  author  of  "  British  Husbandry." 

OPINIONS    OV   the    press, 

"  This  book  gives  a  succinct  account  or  the  manner  in  which 
animal  and  ve;;eial)le  manures  are  best  prepared,  preserved,  and 
applied." — Ourdenera^  C/tronicle. 

"Will  be  read  with  avidity,  for  its  valuable  information." — 
Farmers'  Beruld. 

"Much  Useful  matter  has  been  brought  together  which  was 
not  accessible  to  the  farmer."- jl/«rA-  Lmie  Express, 

"Theie  is  much  valuable  fact  iu  this  work." — Gardener^ 
Gazelle. 

"Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  exactly  as 
such  bodks  ought  to  be." — Bell's  Weekly  Measenf^er. 

"Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of 
every  farmer." — Derbyshire  Courier. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Puhlisher  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


hOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Now  Ready  (ihc  Scarce  Parts  having  been  Reprinted), 

COMPLETE  SETS  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  1  {4  Parts),  lis.;  or  Bound  in  Cloth,  V2s.  Vol.  2  (3  Parts), 
Ids.  6(Z. ;  or  Bound  in  Cloth,  1  \s.  Qd.  Vol.  3  (3  Parts),  fls.  6t/. ;  or 
Bound  in  Cloth,  10s.  Cid.  Vol.  4,  Parts  1  and  2,  (Just  PubiishcdJ, 
5s.  each. 

*»*  Members  requiring  odd  Parts  are  recommended  to  com- 
plete their  Copits  without  delay. 

London;  John  Muhrav,  Albemarle-street,  Publisher  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Er,gland. 
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HE      FARMERS'      L\DIES''     LIBRARY      OF 

RURAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

Each  Volume,  strongly  bound,  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Vol,  1, — Gardening  — With  a  Calendar  of  Practicrtl  Ojjerations 
and  Directions  for  every  M-mth  in  the  Year.  By  Mrs,  Loudok, 
With  Woodcuts.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap,  8vo„  6s. 

Vol.  2. — BoTANV— A  popular;lntroduction  to  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem and  Classification  of  Plants.  By  Mrs.  Loddon.  With  1^ 
Woodcuts.     Fcap,  8vo,,  Ss. 

Vol.  3.— FARMiNtJ— Plain  Directions  for  Rearing  all  sorti  of 
Domestic  Poultry  ;  witli  the  best  mode  of  Man»ging  the  Dairy" 
and  Piggery,  together  with  useful  Hints  on  the  Rural  Economy 
nf  small  Families,  By  Author  of  "British  Husbandry,"  With 
W^ondcuts,     Fcap,  Svo. 

Vol.  4. — Domestic  Cookkrt— Suited  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  Art,  but  lonnded  up-Tn  Principles  of  Economy  and 
Practical  Knowledge,  ByMus.  Rundkli.,  Sixty-Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Improved  by  the  atl>lition  of  Nine  Hundred  New  Receipts, 
anjl  a  Chapter  on  Indian  Cookery.     Fcap.  8vo.,  6s. 

***  0/  this  Voltune  vpivards  (// ■280,(100  Copies  have  been.  sold. 

Vol.  5. — Family  Kecisipts — A  Collection  of  more  than  a  Thou- 
sand valuable  Receipts  in  various  Branches  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy.   New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  6d. 

JouN  MuRRAV,  Albemarle-street,  Publisher  to  the  Royal  Agri* 
cultural  Society  of  EnKland, 

Now  Ready,  Atlas  Folio.    Price  5s.    Part  I. 
J  EAVES    FROM    THE    BOOK   OF    NATURE— 

J-J  Under  the  above  Title  will  be  published,  apart  from  the 
descriptive  matter,  the  entire  Illustrations  eontuiued  in  SIR  W. 
JARDINES  NATURALIST'S  LIBRARY,  lately  completed. 

Several  subjects,  selected  from  one  ciass,  whether  Birds,  Beasts, 
or  otherwise,  will  be  tastefully  arranged  in  a  large  sheet,  five  of 
which  sheets,  contained  in  a  cover  designed  for  the  Work,  will 
form  a  Part,  price  5s.  On  the  completion  ol  the  Series  directions 
will  be  supplied  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  whole  into 
their  respective  Classes. 

Part  I.  contains,  on  five  sheets,  twelve  Plates  of  Sun  Birds, 
eleven  uf  Dcgs,  nine  of  Humming  Biids,  twenty-two  of  Foreiga 
Butterflies,  and  fourteen  of  liritish  Fishes. 

S.  HiOHLEV,  32,  Fleet-street,  London;  W,  H.Lizars,  Edin- 
burgh; CuRRr  and  Co,,  Dublini  and  all  booksellers,  &c.  in  the 
kingdom. 


This  dav  is  published,  price  2s., 

A  LETTER  to  NASSAU  WILLI  AM  SENIOR,  Esq., 
in  Reply  to  the  Article,  "FREE  TRADE  and  RETALIA- 
TION," in  the  EDINBi'IiGH  REVIEW,  No,  15/.  By  R.  TOR- 
RRNs,  Esq.,  K.R.S. 

"  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.   Senior  have  both  acquired  great 
reputation  as  political  economists;  and  a  controversy  dignified 
by  their  names  can  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant,"  ■ 
— MorniTis  Chronicle. 

"  This  able  performance  is  far  beyond  a  controversial  triumph, 
and  treats  of  most  of  the  questions  of  internal  policy  and  inier- 
national  commerce,  on  which  the  w^al  or  woe  of  the  empire  de- 
pends, in  a  masterly  manner,"— Z/jYerwr^  Gazette. 
"  A  masterpiece  in  controversy,"— Sjoecfa^or, 
S.MITH,  Eluer,  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 


On  January  the  8th,  1814,  will  be  published,  handsomely  printed 
in  Demv  8vo,,  Part  the  First,  Price  12s., 

QPECIES  FILiCUM;    or  a  SYNOPSIS    OF    ALL 

►^  KNOWN  FERNS,  This  firstpartcootainsGi.EicnENiACEyTJ, 
PoLYPOUiACEJi  in  part,  and  Plates  i.  to  xx.  By  Sir  William 
Jackson  HooKEit,  K,H.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,;&c.,  &c.,  Vice  President 
of  the  Linneun  Society,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew, 

*^*  It  is  intended  to  publish  Part  the  Second  on  the  1st 
March.  ]84i. 

London:  Wilha.m  Pa.mplik,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square^ 
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JAMES  PAMPLIN  begs  to  announce  that  tlie  Cata- 
logues of  liis  Nkw  Pelaboon'iums  of  tl>p  se^isnn  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had,  on  aiiplication,  addressed  to  Whip's 
Cross  Nur>>or5'.  WHUhanistnw,  Essex. 

TO  CULTIVATORS  OF  PEAR^. 

T  RIVERS,  Jux.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  Descrip- 
•  live  Catalog-no  of  Pears  with  some  dirrctinns  for  their 
Culture,  as  root-pnir.e.l  Pyrninidal,  Conical,  and  Quenouille  tre!.s, 
of  which  wood-cuts  arc  g:ivcn,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  to 
■\Thich  is  a|)per>ded  a  Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  The 
Pamphlet  will  be  sent,  post-free,  for  l.t.  6d  ,  on  receipt  of  a  paid 
application.  Sold  also  by  Messrs.  Loxcmav  &  Co  ,  and  at  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden.  The  Catalogue  of  Pears  is 
printed  separately,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  a 
two-penny  stamp.— Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Jan.  4,  1843. 


SATUliPAY,  JANUARY  6,  184'!.. 

iVIEETlNGS  FOR  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEKKS. 

W'EDVE^itAv,  .Tun.  10    .     Society  Pt  Arts      .         .   .flPM. 

TuasDAV,  Jan.  16         .     H-irticuUural        .        .     3pii. 

^.  ..  i    I.inne.in  .        .        .     8  p.m. 

IVEHMfVrAV.'Jan.  17  •     l^Mtrnt^-'.ipical        .        .     8  p.m. 

•   The  subject  of  Ward's  Cases  having  been  again 
brought  into  notice  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  who 


have  offered  certain  prizes  for  them  at  the  Exhibitions 
next  year,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  few  remarks 
npon  tliem  in  addition  to  what  has  been  statej  on 
former  occasions. 

Mr.  Ward's  pamphlet*  contains,indeed,  all  the  infor- 
mation that  can  be  given  ;  but  it  is  in  lew  hands,  and 
everybody  does  not  understand  the  principles  on  which 
his  cases  are  constructed.  Itis  imagined  by  uninformed 
persons  that  entire  exclusion  of  air  is  the  great  oi^ject 
wliich  Mr.  Ward  souglit  to  secure  by  bis  contrivance. 
Cut  we  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  atmosphere,  that  such  an  effect  cannot  be 
attained  by  a  Ward's. apparatus  :  the  air  finds  its  way 
into  every  place  not  hermetically  sealed,  and  such 
contrivances  as  close-glazinp;,  puttying,  and  so  forth, 
cannot  exclude  it.  What  Mr.  Ward  sought  to  gain 
was  uniform  moisture  and  an  exclusion  of  soot ;  and 
these  he  effectually  secured.  It  is  the  dryness  of  the 
air  that  destroys  plants  in  sitting-rooms  and  great 
towns,  and  not  impurities  in  the  gaseous  cnnstituents 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  importance  of  which  lias  been 
singularly  overrated.    By  inclosing  plants  in  tightly- 


glazed  cases  light  is  admitted,  soot  is  excluded,  and 
any  desired  amount  of  moisture  is  securable. 

There  are,  however,  some  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  growing  plants  in  close  moist  cases,  which 
Amateurs  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants  are 
unable  to  overcome,  but  which  a  sensible  gardener,  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  "  drowsy"  school,  would  easily 
remove;  and  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
AFard's  Cases  were  admitted  to  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  Among  those  difficulties, 
the  principal  is  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  of 
moisture  to  which  a  plant  is  exposed  in  one  of  the 
cases,  to  the  surrounding  heat  and  to  its  own  proper 
nature.  Another  is  the  prevention  of  dew  upon 
the  inside  of  the  glass,  by  which  the  interior 
is  often  entirely  hidden.  These  are  practical  diffi- 
culties, that  must  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  cultivators. 
Upon  the  former  we  can  give  no  information,  because 
each  species  requires  a  special  consideration.  As  to 
the  deposit  of  dew  upon  the  glasses  we  may  observe, 
that  since  this  is  owing  to  the  inside  of  the  case  being 
colder  than  the  air  that  surrounds  it,  the  only  course  to 
take  is  either  to  warm  the  internal  air  by  some  means, 
or  to  open  a  door  in  the  case  for  a  short  time ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  the  most  easy,  and  is  quite  efficient,  it  will 
be  the  more  generally  adopted.  Opening  the  door 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  the 
plants,  if  not  continued  too  long. 

The  reason  why  these  ingenious  contrivances  have 
not  been  more  generally  adopted,  is  owing,  we  con- 
ceive, partly  to  the  diHicuhy  of  managing  them  and 
partly  to  the  Al'ard's  cases  which  arc  sold  in  the  shops 
teing  remarkably  ugly.  The  former  difficulty  will,  we 
trust,  be  removed  by  degrees,  when  gardeners  turn 
their  attention  seriously  to  it.  In  order  to  assist  in 
diminishing  the  opposition  which  arises  cut  of  the 
inelegant  appearance  of  the  cases,  we  submit  tlie 
accompanying  designs,  which  any  ingenious  workman 
can  rcailily  execute  cither  in  brass,  or  bronze,  or  iron. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  must  stand^ou  legs,  the  other 


«  Oil  tlio  Urnwth  of  I'lauta  ia  closdyglazcil'  Cases,  \>y  N,  B, 
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will  require  no  such  support ;  both  of  them  may  have 
doors  in  the  roof. 

It  is  of  no  use  now  to  ask,  how  many  years 
it  takes  to  procure  those  Gueat  Pinks,  in  the 
mere  existence  of  which  men  would  not  believe  j 
it  is  of  no  use  to  inquire  bow  much  they  cost; 
it  is  idle  to  make  calculations  any  longer  as 
to  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  fruit  which, 
a  dozen  square  yards  of  Pine-soil  will  produce,  or 
to  assert  that  20  Pines,  of  3  lbs.  each,  are  just  as 
good  as  10,  of  6  lbs. — an  argument  worthy  of  a 
market-gardener,  and  of  no  one  else.  The  floor  on 
which  such  reasoners  have  been  standing  is  knocked, 
from  under  them  ;  for  Mr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  most 
successful,  sensible,  and  experienced  of  modern  gar- 
deners, has  publicly  explaineil  his  mode  of  practice, 
and  shown,  that  with  no  more  expense,  space,  or 
trouble— on  the  contrary,  with  less  of  all,  but  with  a 
good  deal  more  skill  and  common  sense,  all  those 
incredibilities,  which  we  have  been  blamed  by  the 
stand-still  gardeners  for  making  public,  are  attainable. 

He  has  shown,  too,  other  things.  Ke  has  not  only 
exposed  the  folly  of  the  doubters  and  speculators 
and  cavillers,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  much, 
but  he  has  completely  confirmed  the  justice  of  our 
assertions,  that  we  are  only  on  the  eve  of  discover- 
ing  the  true  mode  of  Pine  growing,  and  that  in. 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  we  have  a  most  siriking 
illustration  at  once  of  the  value  of  charcoal,  and  of  the 
one-shift  system,  advocated  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Although  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  all  called 
upon  to  pay  attention  to  thefoohsh  distinction  drawn 
by  uninformed  persons  between  v;hat  they  are  pleased 
to  call  theory  and  practice,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remind  them  that  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Bicton,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  prac- 
tical man — a  very  sensible  one,  no  doubt;  but  stilly 
such  an  intelligent  practical  man  as  you  will  find 
many  of,  all  over  the  country  :  not,  indeed,  one  of 
those  practical  men,  who,  as  he  says,  "  lie  in  bed  half 
the  day,  and  walk  about  the  other  half  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets"  (p.  C9S);  but  a  gardener  full 
of  zeal  and  knowledge,  who  has  followed  his  calling 
for  more  than  30  years,  self-taught,  aware  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  as  all  men  of  sense  are,  no  trumpeter  of 
his  own  merits,  great  as  they  are,  but  hard-handed, 
hard-headed,  earnest,  and  industrious ;  relying  upoa 
lus  own  resources,  and  not,  like  the  countryman  in  the 
fable,  crying  out  to  Jupiter  to  help  him  out  of  every 
heavy  road  into  which  he  may  have  driven  his  team. 
In  short,  he  is  not  one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  who- 
lay  the  blame  on  their  men,  or  anything  rather  than 
themselves,  for  the  mischief  that  arises  out  of  their 
own  incompetence,  but  exactly  what  a  good  gardener 
always  is.  Such  is  the  man  whose  statements  regard- 
ing the  Pine-apple  we  are  now  about  to  quote  in 
favour  of  our  own  views  of  what  the  manaaement 
ought  to  be.  The  account  to  which  we  refer  is  in  the 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  just  published,  and  of 
which  we  regret  to  announce  the  termination.  The 
more  essential  points  appear  to  be  the  following,  ia 
addition  to  what  good  Pine-growers  already  practise. 

There  is  no  disyooting.  How  men  could  have  ever 
fancied  that  the  best  way  of  making  a  Pine  plant  groiv" 
is  to  cut  off  its  roots,  it  does,  pass  our  skill  to 
imagine.  Mr.  Barnes  most  properly  exposes  thciL  folly. 

"  I  know  it  is  considered  by  many  practical  mea 
that  the  Pine-plant  is  an  annual-rootedplant,  and  that 
it  requires  disrooting  in  the  spring;  practice  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  contrary  ;  but  unnatural  treatment 
too  often  causes  it  to  lose  its  roots,  not  only  annually, 
but  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  stated 
by  others  that  it  is  impossible  to  grower  cultivate  this 
beautiful  fruit  in  some  localities,  for  the  want  of  proper 
soil ;  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  obstacle  is  not 
so  much  the  want  of  proper  soil  as  the  want  of  know- 
ing what  proper  soil  is,  liow  to  get  it  healihv,  and  to 
keep  it  healthy."  In  fact  disrooting  a  plant  is  like 
drawing  a  man's  teeth  in  order  to  make  him  eat. 

Sail,  again,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  great  con'fider- 
ation.  The  French  swear  by  peat,  the  English  by  loam 
the  South  Americans  by  sea-sand.  But,  sajs  Mr.  Barnes 
— "  Practice  and  observation  have  taught  me  that  the 
Pine-apple  may  be  produced  to  very  superior  perfec- 
tion in  any  locality,  and  that  any  soil  that  will  pro- 
duce tolerably  good  Wheat  will  grow  good  l'inc-ap()les, 
and  so  will  soil  that  will  produce  nothing  but  stunted 
Furze-bushes,  Brambles,  and  short  starved  Heath,  &c. 
The  defect  is  in  the  means  employed  in  getting  it  into 
a  healthy  pure  condition,  and  keeping  it  so  with  heat, 
light,  anil  water,  all  pure  and  acting  together.  AV'e 
have  no  bad  soil  in  this  country;  it  is  only  our  igno- 
rance makes  us  think  so.  flow  often  have  (  heard 
men  remark,  on  observing  plants,  fruit,  !kc.,  at  a 
neighbour's  superior  to  their  own,  '  Had  I  but  your 
convetiience,  soils,  &c.,  I  coidd  produce  as  gooil ;' — 
how  familiar  these  remarks  are  to  me!  It  i.s  one 
stc)),  certainly,  to  get  the  soil  where  your  nciglih  lur 
gets  his  from  ;  hut  without  making  use  of  it  in  a  |nopcr 
condition  there  will  still  be  disappointmeiilK.  My  own 
iilca  is,  that  the  soil  is  the  stomach  of  tlie  pl.ini,  ami 
without  the  sluuiacU  ia  iu  a  pure  and  healthy  luiidi- 
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tion,  and  means  applied  to  keep  it  in  that  condition, 
how  can  we  expect  vegetation  to  thrive  and  continue 
■vigorous  and  beahhy  ?  The  soil  I  have  made  use  of 
tliese  last  three  years  is  from  a  hungry  situation  on  a 
common,  where  some  poor.,  starved^  stunted  Furze- 
biishes  grow  from  4  ins.  to  8  ins.  high,  and  some 
Heath  and  stunted  Brambles  here  and  there  ;  the  sub- 
soil a  rank  red  clay  ;  /  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
£oil  that  to  fdl  appearance  is  poorer.  My  system  is  to 
cut  the  surface  about  2ins,  or  Sins,  in  thickness,  with 
a  mattock,  in  sods,  or  turfs,  as  it  is  termed  in  some 
places,  with  bushes  and  whatever  vegetation  there 
fihould  happen  to  be  growing  on  it  besides,  in  dry 
Tveather  in  summer;  taking  it  home,  and  stacking  it 
snugly  together,  without  adding  the  least  particle  of 
-jnanure  or  anything  else  whatever.  I  make  use  of  it 
in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  Furze-bushes  and  all, 
"without  anything  whatever  being  added,  only  prefer- 
ring it  to  lie  together  a  sufficient  time  to  kill  the  vege- 
tation, that  it  may  not  become  troublesome  by  grow- 
ing amongst  the  plants,  and  never  by  any  means 
making  use  of  it  when  rotted  down ;  X  would  sooner 
use  it  quite  fresh  and  green.  Mi/  reason  for  using  it 
in  a  rough  state^  and  without  bting  decayed  to  any 
extent^  is  that  the  atmnspherej  heat,  and  water,  may  have 
cn^  op'portunity  of  acting  in  unison  with  the  salts, 
limes,  Szc,  of  the  earth;  and  good  drainage  and  some 
coarse  charcoal  on  the  top  supply  the  means  of  all 
acting  together  in  the  healthiest  manner." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
these  directions,  and  especially  to  compare  them  with 
■what  Mr.  Wood  is  always  insisting  upon,  viz.,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  coarse  permeable  soil. 
We  will  also  ask  him  to  compare  them  with  the 
common  directions  to  grow  plants  mfnelj/  sifted  soil. 
Comment  is  at  present  unnecessary. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  next  ■week, 

ROT  IN  LARCH. 
"'  In  the  Chronicle  of  the  2d  Dec,  p.  842,  I  find  Mr. 
'WigUtOD,  in  his  observations  on  the  rot  in  Larch,  in- 
clined to  attribute  that  disease  to  aa  excessive,  or  over 
rampant,  growth  of  the  plant  when  young  ;  and  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  in  which  it 
occurs.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Wighton  could  prove  that  the 
growth  of  the  Larch  when  young,  upon  soils  where  the 
disease  shows  itself  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  was  inva- 
-Tiably  of  the  rapid  description  he  insinuates,  or  that  in 
such  cases  it  was  quicker,  or  even  equal  to  that  of  the 
tree  where  it  perfects  its  heart-wood,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  decay  up  to  aa  advanced  age,  then  1  confess  his  hypo- 
thesis might  appear  plausible,  and  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  My  own  experience,  however,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  during  which  I 
have  been  a  planter  of  the  Larch  to  a  considerable 
■extent,  and  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  convinces  me  that  the  disease  is  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
occurs  ;  but  whether  to  an  excess  of  various  constituents 
in  such  soils,  or  to  a  deficiency  of  some  peculiar  quality 
necessary  to  give  perfect  maturity  to  the  wood,  that  is,  to 
bring  it  to  the  state  known  as  sound  heart-wood,  still 
remains  a  matter  for  further  investigation ;  and  perhaps 
is  only  to  be  found  by  a  strict  chemical  analysis  of  these 
jot-producing  soils. 

That  the  growth  of  the  Larch  upon  land  subject  to  pro- 
duce the  rot  is  always  of  the  rapid  description  assumed  by 
Mr.  Wighton  is  certainly  not  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary, 
■where  the  disease  appears  at  an  early  period,  say  when 
the  trees  are  from  12  to  14  years  old,  their  growth  is  com- 
paratively slow  from  the  time  of  their  being  planted  ;  and 
the  unauitublenesa  of  such  land  for  the  production  of 
larch  timber  is  at  once  apparent;  even  upon  soils  less 
<teleterious,  where  the  disease  makes  slower  progress,  and 
■does  not  show  itself  prominently  till  a  later  period,  the  an- 
nual shoots  of  the  treeswhen  young  areseldom  equal,  either 
in  point  of  strength  or  length,  to  those  of  healthy  Larch  in 
soils  congenial  to  its  habit,  where  it  lives  to  attain  maturity, 
and  produces  that  rich-looking  and  valuable  timber  for 
■which  it  is  celebrated.  Neither  can  I  assent  to  Mr. 
"Wighton's  assertion,  that  the  best  and  most  durable 
iaich  wood  is  that  produced  by  trees  of  the  slowest 
growth;  and  upon  poor  soils ;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  that 
the  finest  specimens  of  Larch  timber  are  the  produce  of 
trees  not  only  of  the  largest  dimensions,  but  of  such  as 
Jiave  grown  rapidly  and  luxuriantly  from  their  earliest 
youth  up  to  an  advanced  age.  At  Dunkeld  and  other 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  the  finest  Larch 
timber  is  produced,  it  might  be  supposed  from  what  Mr. 
Wighton  says,  that  there  the  trees  were  of  tardy  growth  ; 
but  let  any  one  go  and  examine  the  noble  Larches  which 
fihoot  up  in  towering  spires  in  the  deep  glens  and  moun- 
tain declivities  of  that  interesting  and  romantic  country, 
and  knowing  their  age,  then  say  that  their  growth  has 
been  slow,  or  inferior  to  that  of  the  Larcii  in  rot-pro- 
ducing soils.  Neither  can  the  soil  at  Dunkeld,  and  other 
Highland  districts,  be  deemed  of  the  poor  description 
inferred  by  Mr.  Wighton  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  many 
parts  deep  and  good  ;  not  that  it  contains  much  vegetable 
matter  or  humus,  but  is  composed  of  the  disintegrated 
rocks  and  debris  of  the  older  series,  which  is  more  con- 
geriidl  to  the  habits  of  the  Larch  and  others  of  the  Coniferce 
than  formations  of  a  more  recent  period.  In  respect  to 
my  own  Larch,  I  know  that  the  finest  trees  producing 
the  soundest  timber  grow  upon  ground  of  good  quality, 
provided  it  be  not  immediately  incumbent  on  sandstone 
i^recent  formation.     la  a  deep  dsne  or  glen,  where  the  I 


rock  is  one  of  the  lower  mountain  or  metalliferous  lime- 
stones, many  Larches,  though  not  more  than  47  years 
old,  have  attained  a  height  of  80  feet  and  upwards,  and  a 
circumference  of  bole,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  of 
nearly  six  feet.  Of  two  trees  (by  no  means  the  largest  in 
the  dene),  cut  down  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  length  of 
one  was  found  to  be  nearly  69  feet — of  the  other,  about  73. 
The  sap-wood  was  not  more  than  three  inches  thick,  the 
rest  being  heart-wood,  of  a  rich  colour  and  excellent 
quality.  When  squared  and  sawn  up,  planks  of  18  feet  in 
length  and  a  foot-  in  width  were  obtained  from  the  but- 
ends.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  these  trees 
had  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  from  the  time  they  were  first 
planted,  much  more  so  than  others  upon  ground  where 
the  taint  begins  to  show  itself  when  they  reach  their  16th 
or  20th  year.  In  the  "  History  of  British  Forest  Trees," 
published  by  J.  Van  Voorst,  an  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  soil  in  which  tlie  Larch  is  liable  to 
the  heart-rot  is  given,  drawn  as  well  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Matthew,  as  from  those  of  the  author  him- 
self. Upon  such  it  would  be  in  vain  to  plant  the  Larch 
in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  large  and  sound  timber  ; 
nevertheless  1  still  advocate  its  liberal  insertion  in  planta- 
tions upon  such  soils,  as  it  is,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  most  profitable  temporary  occupant  that  can 
be  planted,  affording  at  the  various  thinnings,  a  supply  of 
valuable  material  for  minor  purposes,  provided  it  be  taken 
down  before  the  disease  has  advanced  too  far.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say,  let  not  the  planter  (provided  his 
ground  be  sound,  that  is  suitable  to  the  habit  of  the  tree) 
be  at  all  alarmed  at  Mr.  Wighton's  declaration,  that  a 
rapid  growth  of  his  Larch  is  only  laying  the  foundation  of 
useless  timber. — P.  J.  Selby, 


THE  SEEDS  OF  GARDENING.— No.  L 

Of  all  the  systems  by  which  plants  are  obtained  there 
is  none  so  beautiful  or  po  perfect  as  their  development 
from  seeds  ;  yet,  assuredly,  none  so  much  neglected,  I 
might  say  despised,  as  this  primeval  plan  of  propagating. 
The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  that  folds  the 
future  plant  in  the  small  cell  of  the  seed  must  be  evident 
to  all;  the  globular  form  that  many  seeds  take,  and  the 
general  contour  and  character  of  all,  show  how  admirably 
the  seed  is  adapted  to  transport  the  species  and  secure  its 
welfare. 

The  extent  to  which  certain  valuable  plants  may  be 
increased  by  merely  depositing  seeds  in  the  earth  without 
further  care  or  trouble,  is  truly  marvellous  ;  witness  the 
vast  forests  of  ^jr^trees  from  seeds  strewn  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  fields  of  yellow  Corn  from  grain  scattered  on  the 
fallow  ground  ;  and  at  thfs  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
Yew-trees  are  laden  with  their  rosy  fruit — the  inglorious 
prey  of  the  greedy  mouse  and  undomesticated  fowl,  the 
unbroken  sunbeam,  and  the  hurricane  unchecked  pass 
over  the  treeless  strath  and  lone  hill  side,  where  the  only 
shelter  is  a  fox's  cave,  and  the  only  shadow  that  of  some 
ruthless  crag.  And  how  little  of  human  aid  is  wanted  to 
enable  the  Yfew,  that  truly  British  evergreen  tree,  to  extend 
itself  by  thousands  in  such  situations,  at  no  expense  save 
the  labour  of  the  patriotic  hand  that  strews  the  high 
ground  with  a  basket  of  Yew-berries  !  and  though  years 
must  elapse  ere  this  verdure  arise,  yet,  assuredly,  it  would 
come,  and  that  not  for  a  season  or  an  age,  but  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  If  your  readers  would  only  look  over  their 
Yew-trees  whilst  the  twigs  are  yet  laden  with  their  rosy- 
cupped  seeds,  requiring  no  further  culture  than  a  clear 
space  of  earth  as  large  as  the  nail  of  the  finger  that  depo- 
sits them,  I  think  many  would  be  induced  to  remove  the 
beautiful  germ  of  the  Yew-tree,  with  its  ruddy  chalice,  to 
a  spot  where  it  might  dwell  and  become  the  parent  of 
myriads,  to  the  credit  of  the  hand  that  gave  it  place,  and 
the  landscape  which  it  and  its  progeny  would  adorn. 

These,  and  thousands  of  other  familiar  examples,  might 
be  mentioned  to  show  the  immense  importance  that  a  right 
method  of  saving,  preserving,  and  distributing  seeds 
would  be  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  gardeners  in 
particular,  whose  livings  mainly  depend  upon  plants 
of  which  seeds  are  the  primary  stock.  I  flatter 
myself,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  come  when  neat- 
ness, order,  and  system,  may,  and  indeed  must  be, 
introduced  into  the  seed  department  of  gardening,  lest 
Chaos  should  come  again  ^^for  if  we  average  two  thousand 
as  the  number  of  species  cultivated  in  a  modern  garden 
of  moderate  extent,  and  conclude  that  one-half  of  these 
are  either  produced  or  produceable  from  seeds,  we  have 
a  thousand  separate  moieties  of  plants  in  the  germ  to  pre- 
serve from  injury,  arrange  in  order,  and  distribute  with 
judgment,  in  time  and  place  appropriate  to  their  welfare 
and  the  wants  of  a  family. 

The  coatings  of  most  seeds,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
inner  packing-cases,  assigned  them  by  nature,  are 
for  the  most  part  air-tight ;  and  we  frequently  find  the 
germs  sealed  up  as  it  were  in  little  bags  or  husks,  in  a 
sort  of  membrane,  containing  ingredients  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  such 
seeds  free  from  damp  till  they  are  wanted  to  germinate  ; 
yet  it  must  equally  be  borne  in  mind  that  excessive  dry- 
ness proves  injurious  to  the  vitality  of  seeds;  for  when 
the  oily  or  glutinous  matter  in  the  coating  of  the  seed 
gets  dispersed,  or  drunk  up  by  heat  and  dryness,  the 
inclosed  germ  can  no  more  live  in  that  arid  atmosphere, 
than  a  plant  plucked  up  by  the  roots  could  live  exposed 
to  the  heat  and  drought  of  sun  and  wind. 

Now,  although  plants  might,  and  indeed  often  do, 
endure  exposure  to  the  air,  &:c.  in  transplanting,  and 
survive  the  shock,  yet  the  infant  germ,  if  stript  of  its 
mantle,  or  of  that  property  which  made  its  mantle  weather- 
proof, soon  shrivels,  and  after  a  time  gets  parched,  and 
becomes  in  miniature  *'  a  dry  tree."  When  seeds  are 
quite  ripcj  they  are  asBuredly  in  greater  perfection  than  I 


they  can  be  afterwards  ;  for  the  tales  of  old  Melon  seeda 
being  superior  to  new  ones,  and  such-like  theories,  aro 
now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  Indeed,  new  seeds  are  found 
to  resemble  new  eggs  so  much,  that  the  systems  resorted' 
to  by  cunning  housewives  when  eggs  are  cheap,  to  keep 
them  sound  till  the  price  rise,  are  excellent  and  simple 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  preserving  seeds.  Eggs 
immersed  in  lime,  or  smeared  with  butter,  and  the  cask 
in  which  they  are  packed  occasionally  turned  to  keep  th& 
yolk  from  settling,  will  preserve  eggs  marketable  for 
many  a  day.      j  / ,  '  ,    .'     j^; 

Now  seeds^of  the  Brassier  tribe,  of  which  more  than  one 
sort  can  iiartfiy  be  savedin  the  samegarden  unadulterated  ia 
any  one  year,  require  some  pains  to  preserve  them,  and  a  very 
simple  and  effectualmethod  of  doing  this  is  to  oil  their  outer 
coats  by  giving  them  a  good  shaking  in  a  rough  woollen 
bag  made  slightly  greasy  with  oil  of  Turnip-seed  or  salad 
oil  ;  this  operation  being  to  them  a  regular  brushing  and 
polishing,  not  only  preserves  the  seed,  but  brightens  the 
sample  and  makes  it  more  marketable  and  sleek  in  the 
coat,  which  sleekness,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  tests 
of  new  and  fine  seeds — the  coating  of  lime  by  excluding 
air  and  preserving  uniformity  of  temperature  and  dryness, 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  safeguard  that  could  be  used  in 
the  sound  keeping  of  seeds. — A.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towersm 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Dr.  THACKERAY'S  WELCH  PLANTATIONS. 

The  following  authentic  account  of  the  places  where 
Dr.  Thackeray's  plantations  have  been  made  will  interest 
every  one  who  has  an  opportunity  of  visiting  North  Wales. 
We  hope  to  be  soon  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full 
account  of  the  system  of  management  observed  in  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  may  state  that  nearly  5000  beautiful 
Oaksof  five  years' growth  have  been  this  autumn  transferred 
from  Dr.  Thackeray's  nurseries  to  vacancies  in  the  woods> 
and  that  all  boughs  are  left  in  the  plantations  for  the  poor, 
who  carry  them  away. 

PLANTATIONS.-Mr.  WILSON  JONES. 
Denbighshire,  1804  and  1805. 

Gelly^yiinan 

Merionethsh  ire. 
Reval 
Caer  Lion 
Cyfty 
Dolfriog 

Denbighshire,  1810  and  1811. 
Gellygynnau        .    .    28    2  1? 

Merionethshire, 
Town  of  Bala    .         .       3     3  2& 
Dolfriog         .        ..520- 
Cwn  Caith  .         .     12     1     O' 

Denbighshire,  18\\  and  1812. 
Geliygrynnan         .    .      3    2    0- 
Merionethshire,  1812  and  1813. 
Tydcleit  BacU     .         .       1     3     0- 
Rhydyrefel   .        .    .      2    1  l5 
Talybont    .         .        .230 

Denbighshire,  1813  and  1814. 
Bryncaredig-  .     .       4     2  17 

Merionethshire,  1813  and  1814. 
Maesy  Caire      .        .13  aS 
Custvilen  Bach    .    .      2     I    9 

*  Flintshire,  1814  and  1815. 
Nerquia      .         .         ,  193     0  23- 

Denbighshire,  1818  and  1819. 
Bwlchy  Pare         .    .    7J6    2    0 

Denbighshire,  1826  to  1828. 
*  Llanarmon  Ma.      .  143     0  \S> 
Llanarmon  Mn.         .     75     I    13 

*  Flintshire,  1834  and  1835. 
Wern  ,         .        .       8     3  24 
Comron        •       .    .    11    0    2 
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Cyfuant         .        .    .      1 

Merionetlishire, 
Own  Caith  ,         .    40 

Gellyrin         ,       .    .      7 
Cyfty         ...      3 
Penylan. 
Can  Glas    . 
Wennalt*      .         .     .     13 

VenbighsJiire,  1807  and  1808. 
Geliygynnan      .         .     36     0     0 
Bryncaredig  .     ,       8     0     0 

Denbighshire,  1808  and  I8O9. 
Bwlchy  Pare     .         ,400 
Gellygrynnaa         .    .      3    3    1 
Camddwr  .        .      0    0  30 

Merionetlishire, 
Caer  Lion      .         -.209 

Denbighshire,  1809  and  1810. 
Camddvpr  .        .        .       0     0  30 
Bwlchy  Pare       ,,420 


Those  plantations  marked  with  a  *  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint,  and  Wennalt,  in  Merioneth,  belong  to  Dr.  Thackeray, 


TURF  ROASTING. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  conversing  with  a  cultivator 
respecting  the  best  compost  for  China  and  other  Roses  in 
pots,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  found  thin  parings  oi 
turf  dried  in  the  sun  in  summer,  so  as  to  kill  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  a  most  excellent  compost.  I  tried  to  bear  this 
in  mind  as  an  excellent  hint,  but  in  the  hurry  of  business 
it  escaped  my  memory  till  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  of  1843,  when,  owing  to  the  continual  wet 
weather,  I  found  myself  unable  to  carry  out  the  idea; 
drying  the  turves  in  an  oven  then  occurred  to  me,  but  thi& 
happened  to  be  inconvenient ;  a  temporary  furnace  thea 
struck  me  as  being  an  efficient  method,  and  this  I  quickly 
made  by  placing  some  loose  bricks  into  three  sides  of  a 
square  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high,, 
leaving  one  side  open  for  the  admission  of  fuel :  on  the 
bricks  I  laid  a  stout  piece  of  sheet-iron,  so  as  to^forni  a 
kiln;  under  this  I  made  a  brisk  fire  with  wood,  and  thea 
commenced  kiln-drying.  My  pieces  of  turf,  which  were- 
one  inch  or  a  little  more  in  thickness,  and  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  were  suffered  to  remain  in  my  temporary 
kiln  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time  they  were  turned 
several  times  :  by  this  operation  they  were  slightly 
blackened  and  charred  on  both  aides,  and  every  fibrous, 
root  completely  killed  ;  the  turves  were  taken  hot  from 
the  kiln,  immediately  chopped  into  pieces,  from  half  aa 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  mised  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  rotten  dung,  and  used  for  potting  Roses,  with  pleasing 
results  ;  for  their  roots  in  a  very  short  time  penetrated- 
every  part  of  the  compost,  and  the  plants  assumed  a. 
healthy  and  vigorous  aspect  ;  the  drainage  is  also  quick 
and  complete,  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  well- 
doing of  the  plants. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  cultivator  the  advantage  of 
this  simple  process  in  destroying  every  wire-worm  and^ 
grub  that  so  often  infest  the  finest  turfy  composts  ;  th© 
comfort  and  security  felt  in  being  certain  that  your  com- 
post is  free  from  these  plagues  is  worth  something  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  the  only  inducement  for  my  troubling 
you  with  this  detail.    la  large  establishments  a  large  kiia 
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TOay  be  prepared  witli  four-inch  brickwork,  s;iy  from  tbree 
■to  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  height  need  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  inches,  and  some  fiat  bars  of  iron  may  be  placed 
across  to  support  the  sheet  of  iron  ;  this  will  form  a  kiln 
of  sufficient  size  to  roast  a  large  quantity  of  turf.  I 
fiave  reason  to  believe  that  turf,  even  from  the  most 
retentive  soils,  will  be  rendered  by  fire-heat  thus  appUed, 
light  and  porous,  and  fit  for  pot-compost  for  most  plants. 
— r.  Rivers,  Jun. 


BEES.— No.  I. 

"Bees,"  says  Cobbett,  "are  of  great  use  in  a  house, 
<m  account  of  the  honey,  the  was,  and  the  swarms  that  they 
produce  ;  they  cost  nothing  to  keep,  and  want  nothing  but 
a  little  care."  If  there  is  anything  more  profitable  to  the 
gardener  or  cottager,  and  can  be  more  ea^sily  managed  by 
■him  than  a  few  swarms  of  Bees,  all  that  I  can  say  is  I  have 
■never  seen  that  thing.  All  men,  especially  those  of 
narrow  incomes,  should  principally  endeavour  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  particularly  concern  their 
well-being.  The  gardener — to  whom  I  address  my  remarks 
—cannot,  I  asseit  with  confidence,  dispose  of  an  hour  or 
two  a  week  in  a  more  lucrative  way  tlian  in  managing  an 
apiary.  "Whilst  the  gardener  is  being  taught  how  to  make 
10^.  a  year  on  an  average  of  his  Bees,  the  amateur  too,  I  trust, 
■will  learn  how  to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey  and 
honeycomb.  The  only  objection  that  c/in  be  raised  to  tlie 
keeping  of  Bees  is  that  they  extract  the  quintescence  of 
flowers,  and  thereby  impoverish  or  rather  lessen  the 
•quantity  of  butter.  I  knew  an  old  parsimonious  farmer 
who  was  so  fully  convinced  that  Bees  impoverished  his 
fields,  that  he  trod  to  death  all  that  he  could  put  his  feet 
on.  I  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  Bees  do  diminish 
the  quantity  of  butter  ;  indeed,  there  are  only  one  or  two 
ilowers  which  cows  eat  that  Bees  collect  honey  from. 
[This  old  farmer  was  a  monstrous  blockhead.] 

Though  Bees  can  he  managed  properly  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conformation  of  tiieir  heads,  trunks,  and 
abdomens ;  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  know 
.aome  of  their  habits,  or  points  connected  with  their  his- 
tory, which  I  shall  now  notice.  In  almost  every  hive  there 
^re  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  queen  or  female, 
drones,  males,  and  neuters,  or  Bees  without  sex.  A 
■queen-bee  is  14  days  in  being  hatched — takes  the  drone 
on  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  day  after  she  is  hatched — 
-begins  to  lay  on  the  10th  day  from  the  time  she  is  fecun- 
-dated — lives  four  years,  generally  speaking — and  is,  as  her 
name  implies,  monarch  of  the  hive.  Neuters,  or 
working  Bees,  are  21  days  in  being  hatched — do  all 
the  drudgery  of  the  hive— are  loyal  subjects,  but  have 
neither  an  hereditary  nor  an  , absolute  monarchy — and 
are  miserable,  and  work  but  little  when  they  have  not  a 
■queen  either  reigning  or  in  embryo.  Bees'-eggs  are 
transmutable  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  females,  males,  or 
oieuters  may  be  obtained  from  them  at  the  option  of  the 
apiarian. 

The  Hives. — ^\'hat  I  lately  said  on  the  superiority  of 
-large  hives  is,  I  am  sure,  more  than  sufficient  to  induce 
all  beemasters  to  keep  their  Bees  in  large  hives;  but  as 
-  some  say  that  once  calling  does  not  always  awake 
sleepy  men,  and  as  I  am  anxious  that  this  small  trea- 
■tise  should  be  complete  in  itself,  I  shall  here  show, 
in  the  clearest  way  possible,  that  large  hives  are  supe- 
rior to  small  ones.  Oh  that  Bee-book  authors  would 
use  their  reasoning  pow»-s  or  try  experiments  in  order 
to  find  out  how  large  hives  ought  to  be  !  No  person 
will  ever  pretend  to  say  that  a  Queen-Bee  can  lay  and 
cease  to  lay  when  she  likes,  or  that  she  has  control  over 
the  number  of  her  eggs.  Very  well.  Let  us  show  with 
■one  or  two  simple  experiments  that  by  keeping  Bees  in 
small  hives  you  force  them  to  destroy  two-thirds  of  the 
eggs  which  queens  lay.  Select  three  hives  full  of  combs 
and  Bees,  take  the  queens  from  two  of  them,  place  one 
above  another,  shut  the  mouths  of  the  upper  two,  which 
will  compel  the  Bees  to  pass  through  holes  (six  inches  in 
diameter);  cut  out  off  the  crowns  of  the  middle  and  under- 
most hives,  and  you  will  find  that  the  combs  of  the  three 
hives  will  be  as  well  filled  with  brood  as  they  were  before 
from  the  eggs  of  three  queens.  An  equally  decisive  expe- 
riment is  to  exchange  the  queens  of  a  small  and  a  large 
hive.  If  a  queen  be  taken  from  a  hive  cont:iining  9 
superficial  feet  of  comb,  and  put  into  one  containing  27ft., 
and  the  queen  of  the  hive  containing  27ft.  put  into  that 
containing  9ft.,  you  will  find  that  the  combs  of  the  large 
one  will  be  as  well  filled  with  brood  as  they  were  before  tlie 
change  took  place.  "According  to  Iluljer,"  says  Dr. 
Bevan,  at  page  41  of  the  ''  Iloncy  Bee,"  *'  a  queen  ordi- 
narily  lays  about  12,000  eggs  in  two  months,  but,"  conti- 
nues this  celebrated  author,  "  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
«he  lays  at  the  rare  of  12,000  eggs  every  two  months  ;  she 
■does  80  at  thejjrincipal  laying,  in  April  and]May."  If  the 
Doctor  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  putting  a  swarm  or  two 
awarms  united,  weighing  8Ujg.  or  'Jlba.,  with  a  queen  that 
Jias  finished  her  "  princijial  laying,"  into  a  hive  containing 
24  superficial  feet  of  comb,  he  would  find  at  the  end  of 
fleven  days  above  30,000  eggs  set.  At  page  121  he  says— 
^*  Whatever  advantage  the  putting  of  two  swarms  into  a 
hive  may  give  to  the  family  durmg  lh«  first  y(;ar  of  its 
■eitablidhment,  it  can  present  none  beyond  that  ])eriod  ;  fur 
the  swarms  that  were  introduced  will  luive  jiaid  the  debt 
of  natnre  before  its  expiration,  and  are  thereby  reduced  lo 
a  level  with  thoae  that  were  nor,  duublnd."  Dr.  Bevan  is 
■wrong  here,  for  a  swarm  that  weighi  81hs.  hatches  douljle 
the  quantity  of  one  that  weighn -lib*.,  and  consequently 
double  the  quantify  of  Bees  will  live  throughout  the 
winfer,  get  double  the  quantity  of  Ciri,"»  in  the  spring,  niid 
«0  forth.  In  stiort,  if  you  arc  nol  induced  to  keep  large 
hives  my  dehign  will  be  defeated,  and  every  ^H'ort  you 
nnakc  to  obtain  hnnfiy  in  grtat  qujintity,  or  buxfuIU  of 
toaey-couib  La  great  number,  will  be   thwarted.      The 


size  I  recommend  for  first  or  top  swarms  is  from  20  inches 
to  21  inches  wide,  and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  deep  ; 
for  second  swarms  about  1  8  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep. 
The  earliest  swarms  ought  to  be  put  into  the  largest  hives. 
At  page  llGof  his  "Honey-Bee,"  Dr. Bevan  says,  that  hives 
24  inches  wide  and  15  deep,  are  too  large  for  any  system 
of  Bee  culture,  but  he  does  not  assign  a  reason  why  they 
are  too  big.  If  he  had  had  a  hive  even  15  inches  wide, 
he  would  never  have  recommended  boxes  10  inches  wide. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  largest  size  I  recommend  is  the 
standard  ;  for  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  eggs  a  Queen 
Bee  lays,  but  she  lays  enough  to  keep  the  combs  of  that 
size  well  filled  with  brood.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  a  superabundance  of  eggs  at  all  times,  yet  the 
object  which  you  ought  to  aim  at  is  to  let  the  Bees  have 
plenty  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as 
few  supernumerary  eggs  as  possible.  I  have  been  very 
prolix  on  this  point,  in  order  to  remove  the  fostered  pre- 
judice and  long-cherished  opinions  which  so  mightily  pre- 
vail and  retard  the  progress  of  Bee-management,  — 
A,  J^eiiiffrew,  Wrotham  Park,  ]\Hddlcsex. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Summer  Pruning. — About  two  years  or  18  months  ago 
there  were  a  good  many  notices  in  the  Chronicle  of  a  plan 
of  summer-pruning,  by  half  breaking  the  new  shoots, 
which  was  stated  to  be  very  beneficial,  as  throwing  into 
fruit-buds  those  below  tlie  p.irt  broken.  Now,  on  the 
whole,  my  experience  is  against  this  practice ;  the  break- 
ing the  branch  in  July  stops  the  deposit  of  the  returning 
sap,  and  swells  and  enlarges  the  buds  of  the  shoots  beyond 
the  fracture  ;  and  for  two  years  I  have  observed  that  the 
best  bloom-buds  were  made  on  the  extremity  of  the  shoot, 
so  that  I  have  retained  the  branch  unpruned.  With  this 
subject  is  connected  summer-pruning,  and  I  have  long 
waited  for  some  detailed  instructions  on  this  important 
head.  There  is  no  one  subject  more  difficult,  and  on 
which  such  contradictory  instructions  are  to  be  found. — 
Toity. 

On  S ummer -pruning  Fruit-^rees.  —  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  physiological  fact,  that  by  the  agency  of 
leaves  the  gases  extracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  those 
organs,  and  the  juices  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  roots 
are  mixed,  assimilated,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the 
tree,  thereby  increasing  its  growth  and  perfecting  its  fruit, 
the  question  arises — is  summer  pruning  beneficial  or  in- 
jurious? A  few  words  on  this  point.  Admitting,  then, 
that  the  leaves  are  the  agents  by  which  the  juices  of  the 
tree  are  prepared  to  enter  into  its  system,  to  take  part  in 
the  various  economy  of  life  and  the  reproduction  of  its 
species,  it  is  clear  that  by  removing  those  leaves  we  diminish 
the  resources  of  the  tree.  Now,  in  summer  pruning, 
we  remove  at  least  one  third  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  sub- 
jected to  the  operation,  and  Nature  never  clothes  a  tree 
with  more  leaves  than  is  necessary  for  its  resources  at 
the  roots  ;  a  prop»r  harmony  is  thereby  kept  up  between 
those  two  organs,  and  perfect  health  of  the  tree  is  the  re- 
sult. In  summer-pruning  we  deprive  the  tree  of  its  digest- 
ive organs  without  at  all  diminishing  the  absorption  at  the 
roots^  the  juices  consequently  not  meeting  with  a  proper 
surface  of  exposure,  which,  if  no  summer  pruning  hadb^en 
performed,  they  would  have  done,  are  returned  to  thetree  in 
a  crude  and  unprepared  state,  the  wood  thereby  is  not  of 
a  natural  texture  and  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  its  proper 
flavour.  That  the  overabundant  juices  of  a  tree  so  treated 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  repair  the  injury  is  manifest, 
by  the  quick  appearance  of  succulence  from  all  parts  of 
the  tree;  at  once  establishing  tiie  fact  that  it  is  overcharged 
with  sap  in  a  crude  state.  The  growth  of  the  tree  at 
that  period  is  not  of  the  character  of  one  slowly  and 
gradually  increasing  in  stature,  but  a  rapid  and  sirauUa- 
neods  outbreak  of  the  sap  irom  all  parts,  even  where  no 
appearance  of  buds  had  previously  existed.  That  trees 
left  untouched  till  winter-pruning,  with  a  whole  summer's 
growth,  are  both  unsightly  and  uniidy,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  to  leave  them  in  that  state  to  be  broken  by  the 
winds  of  autumn,  would  evince  carelessness,  whatever 
good  intentions  there  may  have  been  in  so  doing,  and 
would  be  highly  censurable.  But  the  tree  may  be  rendered 
an  object  by  no  means  unsightly  without  cutting  away 
half  its  branches,  as  is  the  common  practice;  the  latter 
may  be  topped,  and  when  practicable,  secured  to  the  wall  or 
whatever  substance  they  may  be  truined  upon  ;  and  when 
the  period  for  general  pruning  comes,  all  superfluous 
br;mches  can  be  removed.  As  the  greater  abundance  of 
leaves  is  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  the  loss  in  topping  and 
the  occasional  removal  of  a  whole  shoot,  in  comparison  to 
the  general  practice,  would  be  hut  trifling. —  Tyro, 

Currant-Trccs. — The  growing  of  Currant-trees  as 
standards  is  not  generally  practised,  and  the  advantages 
arising  therefrom  are  likewise  not  generally  known.  I 
beg  to  state  that  if  those  who  make  plantations  of  this 
useful  fruit  would  plant  a  row  of  standards  and  a  row  of 
dwarfs  alternately,  the  advantage  gained  in  ground  would 
be  considerable  ;  and  rows  of  standards  with  finely-formed 
heads  and  neatly  staked  have  a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. I  liave  seen  fruit  that  was  grown  on  standards 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  common  metliod  of 
cultivation,  nnd  the  cuUiviitor  may  protect  and  tJiin  the 
bunches  witli  great  eune ;  they  may  be  trained  in  nursery 
beds  until  tliey  are  fit  to  be  planted  out. —  W.  C,  S. 

Cultivation  of  Salvia  splcwlcns  for  Winter  P lowering. 
— About  the  middle  of  August,  or  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
slightest  appearance  of  bloom,  I  take  olf  cuttings  from  the 
etrongCbt  slioots,  immediately  below  the  third  joint,  and 
insert  them  singly  in  small  GO-sizcd  potH,  nnd  plimge 
them  in  a  brink  bottoin-heiit  undi-r  a  hand-|;lass  in  a 
compont  of  lenf-niould,  dung,  and  sand,  in  equal  propor- 
lion«,  taking  especial  cure  that  the  cuttings  do  not  droop, 


but  continue  to  grow  on,  the  same  in  appearance  as  when 
taken  from  the  parent  plant.  When  the  cuttings  are 
well  rooted,  shift  them  into  the  next  sized  por,  and  con- 
tinue to  shift  them  until  firmly  established  in  48-sizeil 
pots.  This  fine  plant  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Conser- 
vatory, especially  in  the  dull  months  of  November, 
Decpmher,  and  January. —  Quercus  II. 

Digging  among  Fruit-trees. —  The  observations  lately 
made  in  the  Chronicle  respecting  digging  among  Straw- 
berry. plants,  are  also  applicable  to  fruit-trees.  T  liave  a 
Pear-tree,  of  a  very  great  age,  growing  in  what  used  to  ba 
a  garden  ;  but  seldom  or  never  produced  what  miglit  be 
considered  a  crop  of  fruit,  until  within  these  last  20  years, 
when  the  piece  of  ground  has  been  converted  into  a-wood- 
yard,  and  all  digging  abandoned.  Since  that  time  it  has 
every  year  bloomed  profusely  and  matured  a  good  crop  or 
excellent  fruit  ;  in  all  probabilityresulting  from  the  ground 
not  being  dug  about  it. —  WiUiam  S'ivagc. 

Acquired  Habits. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
plants  brought  from  other  countries  still  retain  their  pe- 
culiarities as  regards  time  of  growing  and  flowering.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  they  should  not  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons  in  this  country,  as  to  be  affected  in 
their  growth,  &c,  ;  for  if  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  winter  is  their  summer,  they  still  continue 
true  to  their  time  of  growing  and  flowering,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Primula  sineiisis,  Pteonia  Mqutan,  Tropioolums, 
Cyclimen  per^icum,  &c.  ;  ndfhing short  of  frJst  v^ill  pre- 
vent their  revival  at  their  accustomed  time.  Can  you  say 
by  what  laws  they  are  governed — is  it  instinct  ?  Why  should 
the  principle  of  life  continue  in  them  dormant  during  our 
summer,  while  all  around  it  is  in  full  activity  ?  A  solntioa 
of  this  mystery  would  give  great  pleasure  to  the  scientific 
world,  and  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  Zpro.  [This 
is  no  doubt  a  very  curious  subject ;  but  we  h^ve  no  leisure 
just  now  to  go  into  a  discussion  about  "  acquired  habits  ;*' 
we  must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of*  our  good  correspondent] , 
Fiya. — Methods  for  the  improvement  of  fruits  of  almost 
all  kinds  have  been  given  in  the  Chronicle  ;  but  little  has 
been  said  about  the  Fig.  If  this  fruit  is  of  less  conseqmnca 
in  a  general  way  than  the  Peach  or  Vine,  in  some  caties 
it  is  more  regarded  than  either,  and  1  would  request 
communications  respecting  its  culture  from  those  who  may 
have  discovered  the  right  treatment  it  requires.  It  is  not  - 
uncommon  to  see  trees,  apparently  fruitful,  either  barrea 
or  producing  fruit  which  falls  off  when  half  grown,  and  I 
consider  a  good  crop  of  Figs  more  the  result  of  chance 
than  proceeding  from  skilful  culture.  What  I  want  is, 
instructions  whereby  the  Fig  may  be  cultivated  with  aa 
much  certainty  as  the  Vine,  My  trees,  occasionally,  do 
very  well,  but  in  some  seasons  indifferently,  allhougU 
under  the  same  treatment.  It  may  be  said  tliat  tliis  is  a 
law  of  Nature,  but  such  a  complete  failure  in  Grapes  as 
may  often  be  seen  in  Figs  is  of  rare  occurrence.  By 
careful  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  Fig,  such  entire 
failures  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered,less  common  than  thi?7 
are  at  present.  It  is  true  that  the  Eeasons  have  mofe 
effect  on  the  Fig  than  management,  but  there  may  b6 
some  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  effect  of  an  unproduc- 
tive season,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  expect  a  crop  with 
more  certainty  than  at  present.  All  my  experience  has 
added  nothing  to  the  already  well-known  methods  of  ring- 
ing, stopping,  &C-,  which  are  known  to  every  one.  L 
have,  however,  found  that  the  long  stalks  of  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  form  the  readiest  and  best  covering  lor  the 
trees  in  winter,  as  they  can  so  easily  be  thinned  out  whea 
fine  weather  sets  in,  in  s-pring. — R.  T.  G. 

Mulberries Colonel  Davidson,  in  his    "  Travels  in 

India,"  lately  published,  mentions  four  or  five  sorts  of 
Mulberries — red,  blue,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  What 
are  these?  Only  one  edible  kind  is  known  in  this  country, 
I  believe. —  Totty.  [Will  any  of  our  Indian  friends  esplaia 
this  ?] 

Leycesleria  formosa. — It  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle 
that  pheasants  and  pea- fowls  eat  the  berries  of  Leycesleria 
formosa.  1  observe  that  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  very 
fond  0(  eating  thtjm  ;  they  also  eat  large  quantities  of 
Fl,l^ia_.berrieB,  which  has  been  the  means  of  producing 
severaf^el't-jown  plants  about  the  pleasure-grouuds  here. 
—J.  Slrcct,  Bell,  East  Lothian, 

Mildness  of  the  Season.— ^Ir.  J.  Street,  gurdpner  at 
Beil,  East  Lothian,  states  that  the  weather  in  that  quarter 
is  remarkably  mild  and  dry,  and  that  the  birds  are  singing 
as  if  it  was  May  or  June.  He  gives  the  following  lis:  ot 
plants  that  are  flowering  freely  in  the  garden  there  : — 
China  Roses,  scarlet,  odorata,  nnd  some  hybrid  ones  ; 
Stenactis.Coronilla  juncea,  in  full  bloom,  also  tlie  double 
Primrose,  Salvia  fulgens,  Garrya  elliptica,  in  fine  bloom, 
its  pollen  flying  about  wlien  touched  ;  likewise  Tussilago 
fragrans,  Erodium  hymenodes,  Helleborus  niger,  Chinese 
Privet,  and  tree  IMedick  in  very  full  flower.  In  the  same 
collection  are  also  blooming  freely.  Stocks,  Laurcstinus^ 
Tritoma  media,  Strawberry  tree,  and  Senecio  lanceus. 
These  are  all  in  the  open-ground  borders.  Some  Carna- 
tions ;  Scabiosa  afiicana,  a  half-shrubby  plant,  witli  flowers 
similar  to  our  wild  ones,  but  rather  paler  and  having 
foliuge  curly  or  frilled,  similar  to  curly  greens,  about  tliree 
feet  high,  survives  the  winters  here  with  some  light  leafy 
soil  put  about  it  in  winter,  and  ripens  seeds  freely ;  of 
this  he  has  seedling  plants.  Tritoma  media  survives  the 
winters  here  with  some  leaf-mould  put  round  it  before 
severe  weather  ;  it  also  ripens  seeds,  from  which  he  lias 
many  seedling  plants  ;  it  flowered  nearly  all  Inst  winter, 
1812,  and  during  spring  up  to  end  of  May,  1813.  Ona 
plant  produced  upwards  of  21)  strong  fluwcr-stalks  in 
various  stugi^s  of  growth.  These  have  a  clieerful  appear- 
ance, r-spcidallv  when    snow   has   covered    tin;   cailli. — J. 

Stnct,  hcil,  Past  Lothian. Messrs.  Lmu;  nnd  Hon.Jof 

Great  lierkhampstcd,  liave  sent  two  Rose-hloomy  that  had 
been  guLh;:red  from  an  exposed  situation  in  their  nursery ; 
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Xljcy  vveic  quite  iicair,  well  coloured,  ixud  as  jicrtect  as  it 
J;hey  had  been  produced  in  July,  biding  tlie  eiglith  month 
this  cbarniing  tribe  has  been  in  bloom  in  the  open  fiir. 
Daring  the  next  four  months  they  will  be  in  flower  under 
glass,  so  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  them  in 
succession  throughout  the  -whole  year. — The  following  were 
"blooming  in  the  garden  of  G.  Imms,  Esq.,  Bowater  Cres- 
cent, Woolwich,  on  the  29th  of  December,  viz.  :  — 

Vinca  varicg-ata 

Dwarf  Cistas 

Cornnillii 

Double  Furze 


Pyrus  japonica  . 

Eccremocarpus  scaber 

LnpViospcrmum  erubescens 

Primroses 

Anemones 

Pansies 

Sisyrinchium 

Lobelia  gracilis 

Auriculas 

Erica  herbacea  rubra 

F.Tics.  mcditerrauea 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Clirysau  them  urns 

D{)uble  Feverfew 

Geiitiana  acaulis 

Montlily  Rosfs 

Daphne  cueorum 

White  &  Single  Russian  Violets 

Hepaticas 

Mountain  Pinlc 

Conium  macuiatum,  and 

Sweet  Williams. 


-Sweet  Scabious 

"Pelargonium 

^utoca  Wrang-eliana 

Erysimum  Pernffskianum 

"Virginian  Stock 

Torgftit  Me  Not 

Mignonette 

J)ianthVslai-ifolhis 

JBrown's  Mull  Piuk 

-Campanula  fragilis 

Thlox  stolonifera 

■phloKtarriiflora 

Is^'emoplnla  atomaria 

2Jalva  fra grans 

Trench  HoneysucUle 

ToIyHtithus 

Jacobffia 

Grape  Hyacinths 
-  Xaurustinus 

jirbutus  Uiiedo  and  rubra 

Lui-iinus  polyphyllus 

Myrtles 

Helleborus  niger 

CEnntbera  tetraptera 

"Wallflowers 

Stocks 

Crocuses 

Another  correspondent  informs  us  that  there  is  at 
iJIunden,  the  seat  of  N.  Hibhert,  Esq.,  near  Watford, 
Herts,  a  Camellia  of  the  old  double  striped  variety,  having 
four  fully  expanded  blooms,  and  more  ready  to  open.  It 
is  growing  on  ao  open  wall,  and  except  being  situated  near 
the  angle-of  a  wall  with,  a  south-west  aspect,  it  has  had  no 
other  protection  from  the  frosts  that  have  already  visited 
that  district. Mr.  Ross  writes  from  luverneas  as  fol- 
lows : — We  were  compelled  last  week  to  cut  the  Grass 
ierct  which  was  softer  than  in  September.  CauHOower- 
jilants  in  front  of  a  wall  have  been  growing  rapidly  for 
the  last  five  weeks.  The  herbaceous  plaTits  are  springing 
fast.  Stocks  produced  buds  to  flower  this  winter. 
Calampelis  is  in  bloom  next  the  [wall.  IMaurandyas, 
Xcasas,  Petunias,  are  quite  green.  Uhodochiton  is  in 
"flower.  CobEea  scandens  produced  shoots  two  feet  long 
recently.  All  the  Verbenas  that  were  left  out  are  quite 
healthy,  and  some  in  flower.  The  congregation  of  the 
Tree  Church  of  Cawdor  was  sitting  in  the  open  air  till  last 
■week,  when  they  got  into  a  wooden  erection,  63  ft.  by 
38  ft.  They  felt  but  little  colder,  as  the  oldest  of  them  said 
they  never  saw  such  a  mild  winter. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Paris,  Dec,  lS-13. — As  the  subject  of  Pine  growing 
appears  just  now  to  attract  much  attention  in  England, 
perhaps  the  result  of  my  observations  upon  the  culture  of 
them  in  France  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers, 
especially  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  pot  and  open  ground  culture  upon  a  large 
scale,  in  all  stages  and  seasons,  not  only  in  Paris,  Versailles, 
and  Meudon,  hut  also  vn.  the  northern  and  western  depart- 
inents.  The  time  was  when  \\  and  21bs.  were  considered 
a  good  size  for  a  Queen,  and  4lbs.  for  a  Providence  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  improvements  in  science,  hot-water,  and  open 
ground  culture,  a  new  era  has  commenced,  and  the  Pine- 
grower  is  effecting  as  great  a  revolution  in  his  department 
as  the  Floricultural  amateur  has  accomplished  with  Pelar- 
goniums, Roses,  or  Dahlias.  As  the  Potager,  or  King's 
Kitchen  Garden,  at  Versailles,  is  the  largest  establishment 
for  fruit  in  this  country,  and  moreover,  has  the  honour 
to  have  been  the  first  in  passing  the  rubicon  of  customary 
Tasages,  I  cannot  do  better  than  detail  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
-tion,  and  varieties  most  esteemed.  This  garden  was  laid 
out  by  "  Lu  Quintinie,"  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
310  expense  was  spared  to  render  it  a  worthy  appendage 
to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  which  was  then  the  residence 
of  the  gayest  Court  in  Europe.  The  present  distribution 
of  the  fruit-garden  retains  a  great  similarity  to  the  plans 
■of  La  Quintinie,  in  1G81,  with  the  exception  of  the  forcing 
-tlepartmsnt,  which  at  that  time  consisted  only  of  a  few 
frames  for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  small  Salads.  It 
■was  not  till  about  the  year  1702  that  the  Pine-apple  was 
introduced  into  the  Potager,  and  so  little  was  then  known 
of  its  culture,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  fruit  having 
been  obtained  till  30  years  after;  in  fact,  this  and  other 
tropical  fruits  do  not  appear  to  have  received  much  atten- 
tion until  the  time  of  the  Empire  ;  since  llie  peace  still 
greater  improvements  have  been  made  ;  many  new  houses, 
especially  for  Pines,  have  been  erected,  and  the  hot-water 
system  all  but  entirely  adopted.  The  honour  to  which 
It  has  now  attained  is  more  particularly  due  to  M.  Massey, 
the  present  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  to  the 
chief-gardener  in  the  forcing  department,  M.  Grison,  who 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  so  successfully  introduced 
the  open  ground  system  of  culture.  .  The  whole  of  the 
-Euccession-pits  and  fruiting-houses  are  now  heated  byhot- 
-water,  tsn  bus  bepn  entirely  discarded  ;  all  the  water-pipes 
are  of  copper, — some  round,  others  open,  gutters,  5  or  G 
inches  wide,  by  3  deep,  like  those  in  use  at  the  Hon.  R. 
Clive's,  at  Hewell ;  these  last  are  now  coming  into  general 
use  for  bottom-heat.  In  England  I  believe  almost  all  the 
pipes  for  warming  the  atmosphere  are  round — here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  greater  part  are  fiat  and  upright,  from  G 
to  tj  inches  high  and  X  inch  thick  ;  in  these  the  water  is 
said  to  circulate  quite  as  freely;  and  moreover  a  great 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  comparatively  short  time  in 
which  any  given  degree  of  heat  may  he  obtained,  the  dif- 
ference being  about  three  to  five;  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, it  is  lost  quite  as  rapidly.     The  boilers,   of  which  I 


have  seen  only  three  different  models,  are  of  copper,  and 
of  a  form  totally  unliUe  those  used  in  England ;  none  are 
conical,  and  the  makers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in 
Paris  appear  to  think  that  form  no  way  superior  to  theirs. 
The  soils  used  in  England  and  France  for  Pines  are  alto- 
gether different ;  in  almost  every  Pinery  that  I  have  seen 
in  England,  a  strong  loamy  soil  was  ])redominant  ; 
at  Paris,  Versailles,  and  I  understand  at  almost  every 
other  place  in  France,  they  are  now  grown  in  peat ;  some 
persons  have  tried  loam  and  leaf-mould,  others  loam  and 
peat,  or  common  earth  and  black  sand,  but  none  of  these 
composts  have  proved  satisfactory  ;  nevertheless,  many 
eminent  Horticulturists,  and  among  them  M.  Poiteau, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Bon.  Jardinier,"  still  think  that  a 
stronger  soil  would  be  better  suited  to  the  end  in  view: 
not  so,  however,  the  actual  growers  ;  the  universal 
opinion  among  them  is,  that  pure  peat  is  for  every  variety 
the  best  adapted  to  insure  a  rapid  growth,  which  they 
.consider  so  essentially  necessary  to  obtain  large  fruit ;  and 
certainly  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the 
enormous  fruit  which  has  been  obtained  in  this  soil  would 
lead  you  to  believe  their  opinion  well  founded.  The 
treatment  of  the  plants  when  young,  andindefd  through- 
out all  their  stages  in  pots  (with  the  exception  of  soil), 
is  very  much  the  same  as  in  England  ;  it  is  therefore  to 
the  advantages  of  the  open-ground  culture  that  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  English  growers.  The  suckers  are 
planted  in  August  and  September,  and  remain  till  May  in 
pits  of  the  lowest  temperature,  when  frames  for  the 
summer  are  prepared  of  dung  and  Chesnut  or  Oak 
leaves,  well  mixed  and  sweetened,  of  four  feet  thickness, 
whicli  is  found  to  retain  a  steady  bottom-beat  of  IS"  to  2U" 
of  Reaumur  (72°  to  75"*  Fahr.)  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
from  dung  alone ;  upon  this  is  a  bed  of  peat  (sometimes 
mixed  with  a  few  decayed  leaves  and  black  sand),  about 
eight  inches  deep,  in  which  the  young  plants  are  set  at 
sufficient  distance  apart  to  allow  for  six  months'  growth. 
These  frames  are  well  protected  by  straw  mats  at  night, 
and  as  the  summer  advances  air  is  liberally  given,  and 
water  as  occasion  may  require.  Rapid  progress  under  tliis 
treatment  is  soon  apparent  ;  here  they  remain  till  the  end 
of  September'or  middle  of  October,  when  they  are  once 
more  repotted  in  24s  or  IGs  in  pure  peat,  and  placed  in 
the  winter  pits  with  a  bottom-heat  of  22°  to  25"  of 
Reaumur  (82'^  to  83''  Fahr.),  while  the  atmosphere 
ranges  from  IS**  to  l?**  (82°  to  80"  Fahr.)  In  the 
following  May  these  which  are  to  fruit  in  pots  are 
shifted  into  IGs  or  12s,  while  those  for  the  open  ground 
are  planted  in  the  fruiting-houses,  the  soil  of  which  is 
pure  peat  9  or  10  inches  deep  ;  the  bottom-heat  is  now 
increased  to  25",  and  the  air  never  below  l/"*  or  18*^ ;  in 
September  and  October  many  of  the  plants  are  showing 
fruit,  which  comes  to  maturity  in  time  for  the  Paris 
season,  which  commences  in  December.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  open  ground  system,  as  practised  at  Ver- 
sailles and  elsewhere.  This  treatment  has  not,  however, 
been  found  equally  advantageous  to  every  kind  of  fruit  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  Cayenne,  EnviUe,  Jamaica,  Providence, 
and  one  or  two  other  varieties,  that  the  increase  of  size 
has  been  most  apparent;  very  little  difference  has  been 
perceptible  in  the  size  of  the  Queens  (at  least  at  the 
Potager)  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  this  kind  are 
still  grown  in  pots.  There  are  at  this  time  some  splendid 
specimens  of  the  larger  kinds  in  the  open  ground,  espe- 
cially among  the  Cayenne  Lis;  some  short  time  ago  I 
noticed  two  magnificent  fruits  of  this  variety  on  two- 
year  old  plants ;  they  were  in  every  respect  perfect 
models  of  form,  and  must  have  weighed,  I  think,  up- 
wards of  12  lbs.  each.  I  measured  one,  which  was 
■ll^ins.  long,  by  Sins.  wide.  These  are  not  solitary  in- 
stances of  the  advantages  of  this  system,  for  I  have  before 
seen  others  of  equal  magnitude  and  beauty  ;  while  fruit  of 
the  same  variety  in  pots  has  not  weighed  more  than 
51bs.  or  Gibs.  ;  similar  results  have  attended  the  Envilles 
and  Providence,  of  which  there  are  some  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  large.  These  two  last  have  been  hitherto  exten- 
sively grown  on  account  of  their  weight  j  but  the  irregu- 
larity of  form  in  the  Enville,  and  secondary  quality  of  the 
Providence,  will  now  no  longer  permit  thera  to  retain  the 
place  they  have  hitherto  done,  neither  of  them  being  at 
all  comparable,  either  in  form,  size,  or  flavour,  to  the 
Cayenne  Lis,  or  Epineux,  which  are  second  only  in  deli- 
cacy of  aroma  to  the  Queen,  and  infinitely  superior  in 
every  other  respect,  being  without  dispute  the  noblest 
pines  in  cultivation.  The  Queens  weigh,  on  an  average,  at 
Versailles  about  31bs.,  in  the  open  ground  ;  some  few 
have  reached  41bs.,  or  more  ;  but  very  many  have 
also  been  less  than  2lbs.  ;  those  in  pots  have  been  some- 
what smaller — the  diiference  in  size  of  this  kind  under  the 
two  systems  has  not',;varied  more  !han  one-fifth  ;  while  the 
Cayenne  and  Providence  have  increased  more  than  one- 
fourth.  Tlie  number  cultivated  in  this  garden  is  above 
2,000 ;  more  than  two-thirds  are  Queens  ;  then  follow 
Providence,  Cayenne,  Enville,  and  Jamaica.  Many 
others  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  variety,  such  as  Antigua, 
Poll  blanc,  Moscow,  Queen,  &.c.  Sec.  ;  but  the  first-named 
sorts  constitute  the  grand  resource  for  the  Royal  family 
and  Court.  In  a  few  days  I  will  send  another  paper  on 
this  subject,  and  also  a  description  of  some  seedling  Pines, 
which  have  been  lately  obtained  in  Paris  and  Versailles,  as 
well  as  of  the  different  boilers  now  in  use. 

Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
This  Society  held  its  second  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  ult.,— W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  C.  Lawson,  Junior,  Edinburgh,  was  elected 
a  Resident  Fellow.  A  donation  of  specimens,  from  Sierra 
Leone,  presented  by  A.  Gerard,  Esq.,  was  placed  on  the 
table.     Professor   Graham  read  the  continuation  of  his 


botanical  tour  to  the  south  of  England  and  Jersey,  in  ihe 
coui-se  of  which  he  mentioned  the  various  plants  observed, 
so  far  as  peculiar  to  those  districts,  or  only  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  Scotland,  He  was  rather  surprised  to  notice 
species  growing  in  considerable  quantity  that  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  very  sparingly  supplied  to  the  Society 
■ — a  circumstance  which  shows  the  desirableness  of  English. 
Botanists  keeping  in  view,  when  making  their  annual  col- 
leclions,  that  such  species,  though  not  uncommon  to  them^. 
must  be  always  in  demand  among  their  Scotch  brethren. 
The  Professor  also  made  some  observations  on  the  climate 
and  general  aspect  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  reference  to 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  nature  of  its  soil^ 
2iC.,  as  bearing  on  the  vegetation.  At  the  close  of  public 
business  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office- 
bearers for  the  present  year,  when  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  : — viz.,  President,  Professor  Graham  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Neill,  David  Steuart.  Esq.,  W.  G. 
Trevelyan,  Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D. — Edi>i' 
buryh  Everdng  Post, 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  L — G.  Newport,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  new  parf^ 
of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  was  announced  and 
laid  upon  the  table.  A  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  read  over,  Mr.  Ingpen  esliibited  a  birds'  nest, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  which  had 
been  built  during  the  past  month.  An  extract  was  read 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fortnum,  of  Adelaide,  in  Soutli 
Australia,  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  He  had  obtained  a 
Phasma,  with  one  of  its  legs  broken  off,  and  he  had  fed  it 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Gum-tree,  and  on  shedding  its  skin^. 
in  the  place  of  the  leg  which  was  broken  off  a  new  one, 
but  very  small  and  imperfect,  had  made  its  appearance*. 
At  the  second  time  of  shedding  the  skin  the  leg  was  much. 
larger,  till  at  last,  after  four  sheddings,  it  assumed  a 
natural  si^e.  A  remarkable  fact  m  the  habits  of  Phas- 
mid93  is,  thfit  the  moment  they  are  out  of  their  old  skiu 
they  commence  eating  it.  Mr.  Fortnum  had  captured  at 
Adelaide  three  species  of  Mantispa,  and  also  of  Ascala- 
phus.  He  had  found  no  Necrophaga..  A  communication 
was  read  from  Dr.  Thomas  Savage,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  discovered  in  tropical  Africa  a  new  species  of 
Mecyonorhina,  very  closely  allied  to  M.  polyphemus^ 
An  extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hearsey  to  Mr.  West- 
wood,  from  central  India,  was  read.  He  had  taken  abund- 
ance of  Diopsis,  the  double-headed  fiy,  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places.  Mr.  Westwood  described  two  new 
species  of  sacred  Beetle,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name- 
Ketocerus.  They  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Heleo-cantharis.  The  President  referred  to  M.  Fort- 
num's;  remarks  on  the  reproduction  of  the  legs  of  Phasma.. 
He  had  found  thatthe  Myriapods  possessed  the  same  power 
of  reproduction,  and  he  had  seen  the  legs  and  antennse 
of  the  Julus  and  Lithobius  both  reproduced.  This  repro- 
duction did  not  take  place  when  the  animals  had  ceased 
to  grow.  He  did  not  consider  Swammerdam's  theory  of 
the  developement  ot  one  skin  or  skeleton  within  another 
at  all  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  AVater- 
house  thought  that  the  constant  reproduction  of  the  parts- 
in  Crustaceous  animals  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  never  came  to  maturity.  There  was  not  a  period,  as- 
in  insects,  when  they  ceased  to  enlarge  and  throw  off  their 
skins.  Other  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs,  Yarrell^ 
Marshall,  Westwood,  and  others. 


Lessons  on  Animals,    Vegetables'^   mid  Minerals^  ^] 
By    Mrs.  Marcet.      12mo.     Longmans. 

TiiTS  is  a  trifle,  produced  with  the  s-kill  which  its  au- 
thoress is  well  known  to  po.ssess  ;  but  only  suited  to  the- 
very  youngest  of  children.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  some  respects^, 
an  anticipation  of  the  knowledge  which  the  ordinary 
events  of  a  child's  life  are  sure  to  produce,  unless  very 
extraordinary  means  of  obstructing  knowledge  are  re- 
sorted to. 

That  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  creation  are- 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man,  is  only  denied  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  own  igno- 
rance. Nevertheless,  we  are  no  great  admirers  of  the 
forced  construction  placed  by  some  people  upon  very  com- 
mon facts.  We  should  have  thought  that  so  clever  a  per- 
son as  Mrs.  Marcet  would  be  above  all  ad  caplandura- 
speculations  ;  and  yet  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  in- 
quire what  else  is  the  following  : — 

''There  is  an  umbrella  over  the  stem  of  every  tree  tO' 
prevent  the  rain  from  wetting  it. 

"  The  children  laughed  and  wondered' what  the  teacher 
meant.  He  then  showed  them  the  print  of  an  Oak,  say- 
ing, look  at  the  head  of  this  tree  ;  is  it  not  very  much  in. 
the  shape  of  an  umbrella  ?  and  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
one  completely,  for  it  prevents  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from 
being  wetted.  Y''ou  see  bow  good  God  was  when  he  made 
the  trees,  to  give  them  such  a  shape  that  the  rain  cannoC 
reach  the  stems  to  rot  them." 

Surely  we  need  not  add  that  this  is  entirely  wrong  J. 
and  that  the  office  of  the  head  of  a  tree  is  anything  rather 
than  to  prevent  water  falling  on  the  trunk  and  wetting  it. 
If  it  were  really  as  Mrs.  Marcet  states,  what  would  become  ' 
of  all  the  unfortunate  trees  pruned  to  the  form  of  whip- 
handles,  with  which  suburban  and  other  villages  abound  ? 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Ca/ttj.kva  imargln'ata.  White-bnrdered  flowered  Cattleya, 
(SCove  Epiplinte.)  Orclii  'aceaa.  Gynamlria.  Monandria. — This 
plant  is  a  (lerfect  g"em  of  its  class,  and  becomes  additionally  in- 
teresting lioiii  tbe  circimistatice  of  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  the  cultivator  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view;  as  it  may  be 
grown  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hot- 
liouse.  It  is  one  of  the  many  treasures  in  the  collecticm  op 
Messrs.   iLoddigeg,  of  Hackney,  ami  was  imported  by  theae 
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gentlemen  tvnm  Brazil.  It  b'nssomed  in  tlieir  Orchicl-iceriuv- 
lioase  during  tlie  moiitli  of  (jctolier  lust.  In  its  dwarfiicss,  it 
comes  near  C.  pumiln,  ariotlier  lovely  spfcic",  whicU  is  too  little 
ciiltivatnl.  The  fl;nvers  arc  very  iiirs:o,  compfired  wltli  the  size 
of  the  plRnt,  and  are  borne  sinely  on  the  top  of  the  frcsli  pseudo- 
bulbs.  They  assume  a  drooping  character,  which  grrrarly  im- 
proves tlieir  efi'ect  when  the  plant  is  suspeniled.  Tiie  sepals  and 
petals  arc  of  that  delicate  rosy  crimson  which  is  found  in  several 
species,  and  the  lianrisome  lip  is  much  like  that  of  C.  labiata; 
but  the  last  orjian  has  a  beautiful  white  border,  which  is  the 
peculiar  cnaracieristic  of  the  plant,  and  certainly  renders  it  very 
attractive.  Al'og-etlier,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasiuf;  of  Orchi- 
daceic.  and  wflt  ex iiihits  their  remaikablc  pecuiiarilius;.  Nolhing 
could  be  more  fascinating  in  a  drawiu^-room,  ilian  a  few  plants 
such  as  thi-;,  in  full  llnwer,  hung  troni  the  ceiiinir  ;  the  blocic  of 
wood  to  which  they  are  fHStciied  being  half  concealed  by  moss. 
Not  requiring  a  very  hi^li  temperature,  it  is  also  singularly 
fitted  for  such  an  obji?ct.  To  grow  it  nicely,  it  should  be  listened 
to  an  old  log  of  wood,  and  kept  in  a  cool  house  durincr  the 
winter.  The  cooler  part  of  the  Orchidaceous-house,  where  it 
will  nut  get  too  much  moisture,  will  likewise  suit  it  best  in  sum- 
mer. It  may  he  grown  in  a  pot,  if  desired ;  but  this  system  is 
rot  so  completely  ia  accordance  with  its  habits.— Pa.i'^o;j's 
Zliigazine  of  Botany . 

TiiiPTii-io.v  spiNosuM.  Spiny  Tripttlion.  {Hn-haceous  Peren- 
nial.') "ComposiiEE.  Svngenesia.  ^qnaiis.— There  is  a  striking 
beauty  about  the  vivid  blue  tint  of  the  blossoms  of  TriptiUon 
spinosum,  which  must  always  render  it  an  objccr  on  whi-:h  it  is 
delightful  to  gaze  ;  and  tlie  extreme  neatness  of  these  flowers, 
■u-ith  their  copious  production  in  dense  heads,  is  another  ciianic- 
teristic  which  adiis  to  its  eSTect.  Writing  of  it  in  the  "  Boianical 
Kegister,"  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  "it  is  a  native  of  Clulc, 
where  it  appear::  to  be  exceedi'  gly  con.mon,  and  is  called  Seinpcr- 
Tiva,  nn  account  of  the  permanence  of  its  deep  nziire  flowers.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  botanists  conversant  with  the  Chilian 
Flora  as  a  most  desirable  species  to  irttroduci*.  and  repeated 
attempts  have  been  mad«  to  secure  it,  but  in  vain,  until  seeds 
cime  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  tiie  Countess  of 
Grenville,  at  Dropmore."  Mr,  Frost  has  been  very  sncces=fni  in 
rearing  it;  but  the  5;pecimens  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  iiuve  not  been  free  from  that  brownncss  jn  the  lower 
leaves,  and  that  partial!''  iiiihealtUy  aspect,  which  are  too  com- 
mon to  the  species.  It  flowered  wt-ll  last  autumn  with  Mr.  C!en- 
elinning,  of  the  Turnham-green  Nursery.  He  writes  us  respecting 
it  as  fellows  :—'•  Its  scarcity  in  collections  is  attributable  to 
three  causes;  viz.,  the  sparing  way  in  wliich  it  has  liitherto  been 
increased,  the  want  of  the  true  desiderr.tum  of'culture,  and  the 
great  difficiil'y  attending  its  preservntiou  during  wint-er.  I  per- 
petuate it  by  division  of  the  roots.  This  means  of  increasing  it, 
however,  is  a  very  sparing  one.  It  should  be  divided  early  in 
the  autumn,  tl.at  the  plants  may  be  establislied  before  the  damp 
days  arrive.  It  must  not  from  this  be  inferred  that  tlio  plant  is 
tender.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  resist  considerable  intensity  of 
frost  without  injurv.  It  will  produce  seeds,  although  not  Jreely. 
A  plant  here  has  afrnrded  me  a  little  seed  ;  and  I  have  now  plants 
obtuMied  by  both  modes  of  increase.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
immediately  when  gathered,  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  house.  When  sufliciently  advanced,  the  plan's  should  he 
patted  singly  in  small  sixties,  and  kept  in  a  drvpart  of  the  green- 
house during  winter."  The  great  piMnt  in  growing  the  plant  is 
evidently  to  preserve  it  from  supcrflnons  dampness.  To  aid  iu 
effecting  this,  the  heath-mould  in  wlich  it  is  potted  should  be 
particularly  fibrous  and  open,  and  have  a  little  turfy  loam  and 
)eaf-mould  mixed  with  it,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
sandstone.  The  three  divisions  of  the  pappus  of  the  flower  have 
crisinatcd  the  generic  name,  which  is  from  treis,  three,  and 
ptilnn,  a  feather.— P,( a-/ on's  Mng'izme  ofBntnnv. 

AcHiME.virs  PsnuNCULATA.  Long  peituncled-flowered  Achi- 
menes.  (iV'/j-f"  Perennial.)  GcsneraceiE.  Didynamia  Angi- 
ospermja.  The  soft  and  exquisite  light  purple  of  the  binK.>ums 
in  A.  longifiora,  and  theglowingcrimsnny  scaiiet  of  A.coccinea, 
have  here  a  worthy  companion  in  the  deep  vermilion  and  orange 
Of  A.  pedunculataj  which  is  likewise  a  species  so  peculiar  in 
habit,  that  it  presents  a  fine  change  from  the  others.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  the  collector  for  the  Horticultural  Societv, 
in  the  shady  woods  of  Santa  Maria,  Guatemala,  and  sent  to  the 
Society's  garden  at  the  same  time  as  A.  longiflora  and  A.  rosea. 
One  of  its  chief  recommendations  is,  that  it  continues  to  flower 
late  in  the  season,  specimens  were  blooming  freely  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Mnumjoy,  Ealing,  in  October  last.  Heiner  of  a  strons^ 
erect  habitude,  it  gniws  to  Ihc  height  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  bears  its  handsome  blossoms  towards  the  top  nf  the 
stem,  on  Ions:  axillary  peduncles,  which  have  u'^ually  twofliwers 
on  each.  Their  colour  i<  a  dark  vermiUion,  with  a  iigtit  orange- 
coloured  throat,  and  dark  striiies  in  it  extending  nearly  across 
the  segments  of  the  limb.  Curious  little  bnlh-like  tubers  are 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncles,  along  with  minute 
Jeavcs.  Ti>  have  this  Acliimcnes  in  high  perfection,  it  should  be 
grown  rapidly  when  it  begins  to  start.  A  warm  moist  atmo- 
sphere will  best  arcompli.'h  that  object:  and  if  these  conditions 
be  supplied  through  ihc  medium  of  bottom-heat,  they  will  be  all 
the  more  congenial.  A  mnderatclv  rich  loamy  soil  is  requisite. 
Throug-hout  the  win'pr  the  plant  will  remain  in  a  sta'e  of  rest; 
but  it  does  not  lose  its  stems  so  early  a-s  some  of  its  allies,  and 
consequently  requires  to  be  watered  with  caution  in  the  autumn. 
We  presume  that,  like  the  re>t  of  the  species,  it  produces 
tnbers  in  abundance  from  its  roots,  and  that  by  these  it  may  h<^ 
Tmdily  propagated.  From  the  rich  colours  of  its  flowiTs.  it 
offers  a  good  occasion  to  the  hybridist  for  blending  with  such 
epecicsas  A.grandiflora  or  rosea.  Indeed,  with  the  former,  its 
own  blo'isoms  would  l>e  im:>roved  in  size :  while  A.  rosea  would 
be  altogether  annlinrated  by  toe  intertusion  of  its  hues.— Pujr- 
Un'it  Sla^azin^  of  Biluny. 

Clematis  aipnta.va.  Var.  grandiflora. '  Mountain  Virgin's 
BowiJr.  Largc-flnwered  variety,  (Jltirdi/  Climber.)  Ranuncula- 
CfEE.  Polyandria  Polygynia.— This  l>and.-,ome  variety  of  the  very 
fragrant  Clprnatis  montana  flowered  in  the  open  ground,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  at  th<r  same  time  witti  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  plant,  of  which  the  blossoms  are  not  haU  so 
large-  Both  arc  well  worth  cultivating  in  gardens  where  there 
Jm  accommodation  fur  cliinbcrs'.  The  profusion  of  lar^re  flowers, 
the  delicacy  of  their  colour,  and  their  fragrance,  are  strong 
recommendations.  The  species  is  a  natii-e  of  Northern  India; 
Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  collected  it  at  Chitlow,  jn  the  Valley  o( 
NcplI,  fl'iwffing  ill  Aprd.  lllr.  Blinkworth  gathered  it  in 
Kimaon,  and  Ur,  Rnyle  notices  it  as  prevalent  in  K\\-i  Himalayan 
Mountain"!,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,(i(j(>  to  7,OtiO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Bca.  In  our  country  it  (lowers  in  early  summer,  ami 
indeed,  through  the  month  of  September.  In  a  few  years  it  ought 
to  become  a  very  general  plant,  for  it  strikes  readily  from  cut- 
tings and  from  layers.—  Curtis*'  Bntanicul  Magazine. 
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73.  Chocoltite. — Cacao-beuns,  from  which  chocolate  is 
luade,  and  which,  prepared  in  lumps  or  cnkes,  or  in 
powder,  is  hoM  in  the  phops  under  the  name  of  cocoa,  arc 
the  seeds  of  the  Thcohromu  Cacao  of  bntanisfji.  Tliis  tree 
fTOws  to  tlic  heighTof  \'o  or  V'>  feet.  The  fruit  rcscmhlcH 
B  Cocumber,  and  in  commonly  about  three  jnchca  in 
diameter.  It  is  smootlj  on  tlic  ont>-idc,  and  has  ii  yd- 
lowish  red  colour.  Tlie  seeds  nrc  known  to  be  ripe  by 
their  rattling  when  ihc  oipsulc  is  sliaken.  The  (Jncao- 
tree  bc^rs  leaves,  Howcd),  and  fruit,  all  the  ypar  tiirou^jh. 
It  ia  a  native  of  the  trojiicflj  rctjions  of  Anicrica,  when:  it 
is  largely  cultivated,  us  well  as  in  many  of  tlic  West  India 


islands.  From  time  immemori^tl  thn  seeds  have  been  em- 
ployed as  money  in  some  parts  of  America.  ChocoUite 
seems  to  hrtve  been  first  numnfacturcd  in  Ml-xIco,  and  the 
Creole  hidies  were  for  a  lon'j;  time  so  fond  of  the  beverag^e, 
that  it  was  hubitually  served  to  them  even  in  church  by 
their  slaves. 

74.  ^Fallows.— kmoug  the  very  numerous  species  of 
^fahncecB,  several  are  of  essential  service  to  man.  As 
emoTne^!^*'they  are  well  known  in  medical  prnctice;  the 
jMarsh-mallow  {AUhaa  nfficinalis)  belnjr  one  of  the  most 
useful  among  this  kind  of  remedial  substances,  and  a  Urge 
proportion  of  the  whole  order  heing  capiible  of  supplying 
its  piace.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  the  various 
species  of  Gosst/jnitm  forms  the  raw  cotton,  so  important 
to  our  manufacturers.  Malva  tricwphhUa  is  used  by 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
Tlie  seeds  o^  Hif/iscits  ahelmnschns  are  warm  and  musky, 
and  are  employed  in  perfumery  as  a  substitute  for  musk ; 
those  of  Ilibiscns  esctilenlus  form  the  ochra,  so  much 
used  in  hot  countries  as  a  mucilaginous  ingredient  in 
soups.  A  few  species  are  acid,  espechiUy  Hibiscus  sab- 
darijfu.  Finally,  the  tenacious  fibres  procured  "frotn  the 
inner  ^ark  of  many  kinds  of  malvaceous  plants,  form  a 
good  description  of  cordage.  Hibiscus  jd.alus  and  tilia- 
cczis,  and  several  kinds  of  Sida,  ari  principally  used  for 
fEis  purpose. 


Miscellaneous. 

^^'''  •^;Q^^»f,T'^-'''  Ijoudon's  father  was  a  farmer,  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
very  highly  respected  ;  but  Mr,  Loudon  wjis  born  on 
April  8tb,  1783,  at  Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
his  mother's  only  sister  resided,  herself  the  mother  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cl.iMdius  Buchan;ni,  afterwards  celebrated  for 
his  pliilanthropic  labours  in  India.  Dr.  Buchanan  wiis 
several  years  older  than  Mr.  Loudon,  but  there  was  a 
singular  coincidence  in  many  points  of  their  history. 
The  two  sisters  were,  in  both  cases,  left  widows  at  an 
early  age,  with  large  families,  wliich  were  brou^jht  up  by 
the  exertions  of  the  eldest  sons  ;  and  both  mothers  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  their  eldest  sons  become  cele- 
brated. Mr.  Loudon  was  brought  up  as  a  landscape-gar- 
dener, and  began  to  practise  iu  ISOt!,  wlien  he  came  to 
England  with  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
the  first  landed  proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  He  after- 
wards took  a  large  farm  in  Oxfordsliire,  where  he  resided 
in  1809.  In  the  years  1S13-1-M5,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Northern  Europe,  traversing  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Austria  ;  in  1819  he  travelled  through  Italy,  and  in  1828 
through  France  and  Germany.  Mr.  Loudon's  career  as 
an  author  began  in  1803,  when  be  was  only  20  years  old, 
and  it  continued  with  very  little  interruption  during  the 
space  of  forty  years,  being  only  concluded  by  his  death. 
The  first  works  he  published  were  the  following  : — 
"Observations  on  laying  out  Public  Squares,"  in  1803, 
and  on  "  Plantations, "  in  1804;  a  "Treatise  on  Hot- 
houses," in  1805,  andon  "  Country  Residences,"  in  ISOG, 
botli  4to.  ;  "  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens,"  in 
1H12;  and  three  works  on  "Hothouses,"  in  1817  and 
181S.  In  1822  appeared  tlie  first  edition  of  the  '*Ency- 
clopredia  of  Gardening;"  a  work  remarkable  for  the  im- 
mense tnass  of  useful  matter  which  it  contained,  and  for 
the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  great  quantity  of 
woodcuts  being  mingled  with  the  text:  this  book  ob- 
tained an  e-itraordinary  sale,  and  fully  established  his 
fame  as  an  author.  Soon  after  weis  published  an  anony- 
mous work,  written  either  partly  or  entirely  by  iMr. 
Loudon,  called  tlie  '•  Greenhouse  Companion  ;"  and 
shortly  afterwards  "  Observations  on  laying  out  Farms," 
in  folio,  with  his  name.  In  18'24,  a  second  edition  ot  the 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  "  was  published,  with  very 
great  alterations  and  impiovements  ;  and  the  following 
year  appeared  the^first  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of 
Agriculture."  in  182G  the  **  Gardeners' Magazine  was 
commenced,  being  the  first  periodical  ever  dcvot.-d  ex- 
clusively to  Horticultural  sabjeits.  Tlie  "  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  aKo  the  first  ot"  its  kind,  was  begun  in 
1828.  Mr.  Loudon  was  now  occupied  iu  the  jireparation 
of  the  *'  EncYchipieJia  of  Plants,  which  was  published 
early  in  1829,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  "  Hortus 
Britannicus."  In  1830,  a  second  and  nearly  re-written 
edition  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture  was  pub- 
lishedj  and  this  was  loHutA'cd  by  an  entii'ely  re-written 
edition  of  the  *"  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  in  1831  ; 
and  the  *'  Encyclopicdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Ar- 
chi'ecture,"  the  first  he  published  on  his  own  account,  in 
183i.  This  last  work  was  one  of  the  most  successful, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  most  useful,  he  ever  wrole,  and 
it  is  likely  long  to  continue  a  standard  book  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Lotidon  now  began  to  pre- 
pare his  great  and  ruinous  work,  the  "Arboretum  liri- 
tannicum,"  the  anxieties  attendant  on  which  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  primary  cause  of  that  decity  of  constitution 
which  terminated  In  liis  death.  This  work  was  not,  how- 
ever, completed  till  IH^iB,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began 
the  "  Architectural  Magazine,"  the  first  periodical  de- 
voted exclusively  to  architecture.  The  labour  he  under- 
went at  this  time  was  almost  incrediblf.  He  had  lour 
periodicals,  viz.,  the  "Gardeners',"  "Natural  History," 
and  "Architectural  Magazine!^,"  and  the  "Arboretum 
Britannicum,"  which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers, 
going  on  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  to  produce  these  at 
the  proper  times,  he  literally  worked  ni)j:ht  and  day. 
Inimcdiutcdjr  on  the  condusiuii  of  the  "Arboreiiim  Bri- 
tannicum,"   he  hci 
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Arboreiiim 
the  "Suburban  Gardener,"  which 
WHS  also  pubJihlied  in  11(38,  as  was  the  "  Ilortua  Li;;- 
noBus  LondineriitiH  ;"  and  in  183'J  appeared  his  ediiiun 
of  Kepton'H  '•  IjanilHCiipe-Gardening."  In  IHiO,  h<'  «c- 
ccpted  the  editorship  of  the  *'  Gardeners'  Gazette,"  which 


he  retained  till  November,  13-11  ;  and  in  184'2  he  pub- 
lished his  *'  Eticydoptedla  of  Trees  and  Shrubs."  In  the 
same  year  he  completed  his  "■  Suburban  Horticulturist  ;  " 
and  finally,  in  184.3,  he  published  his  work  on  "Cemeteries," 
the  last  separate  work  he  ever  wrote.  In  this  list,  many 
minor  productions  of  Mr.  Lnudon's  pen  have  necessarily- 
been  omitted  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  contri- 
buted to  the  *' Encyclopaedia  IJrirannica,"  and  Brande'a 
"  Dictionary  of  Science  ; "  and  that  he  published  numer- 
ous supplements,  from  time  to  tiaie,  to  his  various  works. 
No  man,  perhaps,  has  ever  written  so  much,  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Loudon,  Many  years  ago, 
when  he  came  first  to  England  (in  1803),  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  disabled  hitn 
for  two  years,  and  ended  in  an  ancliylnsed  knee,  and  a 
contracted  left  arm.  In  the  year  1820,  whilst  compiling 
the  '*  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  he  had  another  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  ;  and,  the  following  year,  being 
recommended  to  go  to  Brighton  to  get  shampooed  in  Ma- 
homet's baths,  his  right  arm  was  there  broken  near  the 
shoulder,  and  it  never  properly  united.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  continued  to  write  with  his  right  hand  till  1825, 
when  the  arm  was  broken  a  second  time,  and  he  was  then 
obliged  to  have  it  amputated;  but  not  before  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  frame  had  commenced,  and  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  had  been  rendered  useless. 
He  afterwards  suffered  frequently  from  ill  health,  till  his 
constitution  was  finally  undermined  by  the  anxiety  attend- 
ing on  that  most  cc-stly  and  laborious  of  all  his  v.'orks,  the 
"  ArboretumBritaunicurn,"  which  has,  unfortunately,  not 
yet  paid  itself.  He  died  at  last  of  disease  of  the  lungs, 
after  suffering  severely  about  three  months;  and  he  re- 
tained all  the  clearness  and  energy  of  his  mind  to  the 
last.  His  labours  as  a  landscape-gardener  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  detailed  here,  but  that  which  he  always  considered 
as  the  most  important,  was  tiie  laying  out  of  the  Arbore- 
tum so  nobly  presented  by  Josejih  Strutt,  Esq.,  to  the 
town  of  Derby.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  possess 
more  energy  and  determination  than  Mr.  Loudon  ;  v;hat;- 
ever  he  began  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  and  carried 
out,  notwithstanding  obstacles  that  would  have  discou- 
raged any  ordinary  person.  He  was  a  warm  friend,  and 
must  kind  and  affectionate  iu  all  his  relations  of  son,  hus- 
band, father,  and  brother  ;  and  he  never  hesitated  to  sacri- 
fice pecuniary  considerations  to  what  he  considered  his 
duty.  That  he  was  always  most  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  gardeners,  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine  bear 
ample  witness ;  and  he  laboured  not  only  to  improve  their 
professional  knowledge,  and  to  increase  their  temporal 
comforts,  but  to  raise  their  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter.— From  the  Gardeners^  J\fagazine — which,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  been  finally  discontinued,  after  a  useful  exist- 
ence of  IS  years. 

CcesaJpinia  coriacea. — The  seeds  of  a  plant  wera 
exhibited  on  the  7th  of  Dec.  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Horti- 
culture, Paris,  under  the  name  of  Cissalpinia  coiiacea,  but 
it  was  an  error,  for  they  were  the  seeds  of  C.  coriaria, 
which  are  used  in  America  for  tanning.  I  examined  them- 
in  the  hothouses  at  NeuiUy  and  elsewhere,  where  the 
seeds  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  tan-bed.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  tannic  acid  produced  by  tan  permits 
t'lis  tree  to  grow,  whilst  in  its  fresh  state  it  destroys  the 
embryo  of  many  vegetables.  The  tanuing  principle  lies 
in  the  sides  of  the  pods  and  not  in  the  seeds. — FtpiiL,     ■ 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERA/HONS 

Fur  the  ''«>■»  •?!?■  Iv't'C/.*. 

TnR  Gardening  Directions  in  this  Paper  have  been 
hitherto  entrusted  annually  to  some  one  Gardener  of 
known  skill  and  reputation  ;  and  we  hope  our  leaders 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Pax  ton,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently 
Messrs.  Whiting  and  Beaton,  fulfilled  their  task,  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  a  weekly 
duty  of  this  nature  presses  too  heavily  upon  any  man 
diligently  engaged  ia  the  business  of  a  Gardener  ;  and, 
moreover,  no  one  person,  however  great  his  talent,  can  be 
supposed  to  understand  all  branches  of  cultivation  equally 
well.  We  havctlierelore,  decided  uj>ou  altering  our  plan,  so 
far  as  to  confide  the  important  duty  of  conveying  weekly 
instruction  or  advice  to  gardeners  all  over  the  United. 
Kingdom,  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  of  our 
acquaintance  ;  and  by  this  means  we  trust  to  render  the 
Calendar  all  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be.  We 
may  be  expected  to  state  who  the  authorities  are,  whom 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure.  We  must,'hou'- 
ever,  decline  affording  tlie  curious  any  information  upon 
that  point,  for  the  following  reason.  The  labour  of 
writing  the  Calendar  is  iu  itself  very  considerable  ;  but: 
when,  in  addition,  the  writer  is  exposed  to  endless  ques- 
tions, upon  all  kinds  of  subjects  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents, the  trouble  is  iiunvHsed  beyond  endurance ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  asking  any  one  to 
be  exposed  to  it.  This  we  conceive  will  sufficiently  rxplaiii 
our  motive  for  concealing  the  names  of  our  Calendariaj. 
Iriends. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Tint  tcinpciaturc  of  lli«  ^tovus  should  not  exceed  (j((^  now  by 
fiic-lieat,  mill  a  lull  nf  10°  nuiy  bu  allowed  at  iiiglit  in  very 
c(jld  WL-atUcr.  Altliouirli  all  i)lant3  now  at  rest  shoiitd  be 
kept  comparatively  dry,  tlioy  will  require  to  be  looked  over  daily, 
to  HOC  that  tiioy  do  not  suller  lor  want  of  Writer,  particulurly 
tliojc  neiueht  Llio  pipes  and  ihios.  Oruliidacnc  may  be  potted, 
tied  up  to  lot;s,  or  flttcd  tuto  wire  ba'ikcta  at  any  time  when  little 
can  be  done  in  the  open  air.  but  thoy  need  not  be  watered  or 
enticed  to  (jrow  for  a  lonj;  time. 

ConMrimtory.-Oi  all  plant  houses  this  requires  the  stnallest 
quuntity  of  air  in  winter.  I  have  seen  Conscrvalorien  wbero 
i.lunti  tlirivcd  very  well  that  did  not  receive  tiir  by  tlie  VL-iitilaturs 
lor  weeks  tojjellicr.  I  a  oKlurto  kee|tdownduni— -ko  inJnriouM  to 
pliiiitti  111  winter— the  palbw  shouhl  not  be  Bwept  when  tliey  arc 
(juitudry.  Garrieiu-rs  arc  oueu  eonipelleil  to  make  use  of  the 
cii|,'iiie,  even  in  winter,  toclean  the  leaves.  Very  litlle  watorinfp 
win  do  here  now,  and  that  should  be  nine  or  ten  deureea  waruier 
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iiali   LUC   llieau   ICmtJCloLUIU'/l    illc  lioUac,  VViiiLli  il.a)    JJ«  aUUUI.  -iO    . 

Gree7i/iovse.~TUe  temperature  of  this  house  should  tiot  be 
raised  much  above  4n°unw,  the  wsteririj  oiicrht  to  be  finished 
early  in  the  day.  and  the  plants  should  he  constantly  looked  over 
to  keep  ihem  Iree  from  dead  leaves,  insects,  or  soddcned  mould 
In  tJie  pots. 

Cold  Pits.— A  multitude  of  half-hardy  plants  may  he  kept  in 
these  without  any  means  of  artificial  heating;  but  at  the 
outset,  notwitltstaiidini;-  all  care,  some  of  them  may  be  lost; 
death'',  however,  wiU  occur  in  the  best  i)laiit-houses. 

Forced  Flowers. — As  I  proceed  I  shall  have  u  good  deal  to 
sny  under  this  head.  I  shall  only  now  remark  that  where 
forced  flowers  »re  in  great  request  two  divisions  are  necessary 
■ — one  for  such  hardy  plants  as  do  not  succeed  in  a  liigh  tenipei-- 
ature,  the  other  with  means  for  boltnm-heat,  for  Giirdenias  and 
other  stove  plants.  Almost  all  planls.  however,  in  forcing,  are 
benefitted  by  a  mild  bottom-heat.— Z>.  B. 

n.— FLOVVER-GAriDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES, 
Out-door  Dei'artment. 
After  the  late  frost  and  snow,  but  little  can  be  done  here  at 
present,  except  where  alterations  are  going  on,  and  then  the 
trenching  ol  ground  for  planting  may  be  proceeded  with  j  but  it 
■will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  Jrozen  or  snow-satnrated  surface 
soil  at  the  top,  as,  if  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  it 
■will  remain  cold  for  a  long  time.  Keep  the  walks  and  Grass  as 
neat  and  clean  as  possible,  to  compensate  a  little  for  tlie  want  of 
flowers  at  this  dull  season, 

lieserve  O'tirdcn.  —  Jieds  containing  autumn-sown  Annuals 
•would  be  the  hettrr  lor  a  few  branches  o(  evergreens  stuck  intn 
-them,  tQ  shade  the  plants  Irom  bright  sunshine  after  frost,  and 
to  protect  tlicm  from  drying  winds.  Plants  generally  in  the  open 
air  are  tender  this  season,  and  must  be  watched  accordingly. 

Pits  arid  Frainex.— The  yonng  stock  of  plants  in  these  struc- 
tures are  in  a  gTowin^,'  state,  and  therefore  will  require  to  be 
securely  guarded  against  frust;  but  give  them  all  the  air  and 
light  possible  on  line  daya,  and  keep  them  fi  ee  from  decayed 
leaves  and  moisture.  Where  Hydrangeas  are  required  to  turn 
into  the  beds  in  the  flower-garden  iu  April  and  May,  they  must 
now  be  put  into  tlie  furcing-hou&e.  Get  dung  prepared,  to  form 
a  propagating  bed  ne.\t  month. —  W.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
As  this  matter  does  net  press,  we  defer  this  part  of  our  Calendar 
for  the  ureseut. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineri/.-r-ln  undertaking  to  write  this  department  of  the 
Calendar,  [  feel  that  I  can  advance  H'tlethat  vi-ill  be  of  service  to 
-those  who  possess  the  former  Numbers  of  the  Chronicle,  or  to 
many  practical  gardeners  ;  but  if  what  I  may  say  from  time  to 
time  will  be  of  use  to  the  less  experienced,  it  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  more 
interest  was  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple,  than  at 
present;  or  when  the  spirit  of  competition  ran  higher  among 
Cultivators  generally,  than  it  is  likely  to  do  during  the  coming 
season.  If  the  frninng-pit  is  kept  at  60°  by  night  it  will  be 
sufficient,  raising  it  5°  ur  10°  by  day,  ac^cordiiig  to  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere.  Take  every  favourable  opportunity  of  admit- 
ting air,  water  sparingly  with  a  line  rose  pot ;  it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  use  a  coarse  rose  at  this  season,  iveop  a  moist  atmospheie, 
but  be  careful  that  steam  is  never  of  so  great  a  density  as  to 
-eettle  on  the  leaves,  and  run  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  or  into 
the  soil  in  the  pot.  Maintain  a  steady  heat  of  80°  in  the  tan,  or 
Soil  if  the  Pines  are  planted  out.  The  young  stock  should  not 
bave  more  heat  than  is  suflicient  to  keep  them  from  going  to 
Test ;  57°  by  night  is  quite  high  enough  during  this  month.  The 
bottom-heat  for  the  young  succession  plants  may  be  kept  about 
70'.  Keep  a  less  moist  atmosphere  during  this  month,  and 
admit  fresh  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Vinerp. —Where  the  Vines  are  showing,  keep  a  heat  of  SS^  to 
60°  by  night  and  raise  the  heat  in  the  morning  5  or  10  degrees. 
Admit  fresh  air  during  sunshine,  which  can  be  more  safely  done 
by  opening  each  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  little,  than 
by  one  or  two.  Where  the  Vines  are  nov/  being  started  45°  to 
50°  will  do  for  the  first  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  if  fermenting 
material  can  be  conveniently  used  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Vines.  In  whatever  way  the  hoatis  applied  be  sure  to  keep  a  moist 
atmosphere.  If  any  of  last  year's  shoots  have  been  kept  of  a 
considerable  length,  endeavuur  to  get  all  the  buds  to  break 
regularly  by  bending  tliem  so  as  to  place  the  lowest  buds  in  the 
most  lavourable  position  for  receiving  the  best  supply  of  the 
rising  sap.  Cover  the  outside  borilers,  if  the  roots  fxtend  into 
them,  with  litter  and  leaves,  and  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  cause 
a  gentle  heat  to  enter  the  border. 

Pciic/i-house.—l(  the  buds  are  swelling,  50''  by  night  may 
be  maintained,  sprinkle  the  trees  frequently,  and  piutcct  the 
roots  from  the  effects  of  Irost,  which  is  likely  from  present 
appearances  to  be  severe.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a 
stock  of  Peach-trees  in  pots  or  tubs  for  the  first  early  crop,  ]f 
these  are  in  bloom,  it  will  be  well  to  as'-ist  the  setting  of  the 
fruit  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  i)encil.  Trees  in  bluom  require 
B.  temperature  of  57°  by  night  and  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day 
•with  fire-heat,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fig-house.— The  directions  for  the  Peach-house  wilt  apply  to 
this.  If  there  are  some  good  plants  in  pots  promising  to  be 
productive,  they  may  he  placed  in  the  Vinery  or  Peach. house  if 
there  is  room  for  Uicm.  Put  pans  under  the  pots  or  plunge  them 
in  tan  or  leaves. 

Strawberries. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  bring  some  pots  of  the 
strongest  plants  into  a  pit  or  frame,  where  there  is  the  means  of 
eupplyiiig  a  gentle  heat  of  45°  to  50°,  giving  plenty  of  air  wlien- 
■ever  the  air  is  mild.  Stir  the  surface  of  tlic  soil  in  the  pots,  and 
•op-aress  with  some  well  decayed  manuie  and  fragments  of 
harcoal.  See  that  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  01  the  pots  are  not 
.topped  up. 

J/tZ-inj.— Those  who  wish  to  have  ripe  Melons  in  May  should 
S)W  seed  of  an  early  kind.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  mild  weather,  upto  the  betjinningof  theyear,  has  afTnrded 
fbvonnable  opportunities  for  perlorming  all  out-door  operations. 
All  unoccupied  ground  ought  to  have  been  turned  up  by  rough 
digging,  trenching,  or  ridging,  regulating  these  operations 
accnrding  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  pre- 
ceding and  contemplated  future  crops.  Sings  and  snails  v^-ere 
becoming  rather  troublesome,  but  John  Frost  will  now  take  care 
of  tliem  for  a  little,  only  he  must  be  prevented  from  nibbling  up 
forward  Lettuces,  &c.  in  a  more  wholesale  way.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  after  Caulillowcr  plants  under  liand-lights,  and  those  lit 
Jor  use,  as  well  as  Le'tuces,  Endive,  and  R;\dishes,  in  cold 
frames,  or  turf-pits,  protecting  those  in  the  latter  with  straw,  or 
reed  covers  neatly  made,  or  with  hurdles  thatched  with  straw,  or 
Spruce-branches.  Protect  by  throwing  any  loose  litter  over 
Artichokes,  Asparagus,  Scakule,  and  R,hubarb  ;  not  that  the  three 
latter  will  be  injured  by  frost,  but  they  will  come  in  much  earlier 
of  the  ground  is  not  cooled  to  a  low  temperature.  If  not  already 
done,  seize  the  eaiiiett  opportimity  of  mild  weather  to  sow  the 
first  crop  of  Peasand  Beans,  choosing  for  the  main  crop  establi.shed 
.early  varieties,  and  only  .^mall  quantities  of  those  sor's  the  supe- 
riority of  whieh  is  not  suthciently  tested.  Defend  Celery  from 
frost;  it  will  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time  il  taken  up  with 
balls,  placed  upright  in  rows  in  a  shed,  and  clean  dry  straw  put 
between  the  rows,  so  as  the  heads  do  not  touch  each  otlier. 
Examine  and  dclend  all  stored  roots  and  fruits. 

We  have  seldom  had  better  weather  for  pruning,  nailing,  and 
.planting.  It  is  always  advisable  to  get  as  forward  as  possible  with 
these  operaions  before  Christmas,  Protect  young  newly-plinted 
trees  by  mulching.  The  wood  of  Peach-trees  will  not  be  over  well 
ipencd  this  season  in  unfavourable  situations,  and  more  especially 
in  the  case  oft  hone  trees  th(itsuff»r*d  greatly  from  frost  last  Feh- 
juary  and  March.  Tlie  present  frost,  by  checking  vegetation, 
may  help  to  ward  off  such  another  disaster.     All  the  young 


siH.ula  ol  Peaeiic-a  ta,iia  Apr!Cot>j  snuuiu  nave  buen  uunaileu 
some  time  ago.  The  free  exposure  of  them  on  all  sides  would 
render  them  better  hardened,  and  fmm  not  being  contiguous  to 
the  wall,  they  would  not  be  so  easily  excited,  nor  in  so  much 
daiitret  of  having  their  sap-vessels  burst  by  severe  frosts.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  stems  might  be  bound  round,  not  over 
closely,  with  liard.  twisted  straw-bands,  and  a  little  long  litter 
thrown  over  tlie  border  to  the  width  of  four  or  five  feet.  This  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  moving  soil,  turning  composts,  and  wheel- 
ing manure.  Do  not  forget  to  give  a  litHe  of  the  latter  as  a 
mulciiitifr  nr  top-dressing  to  your  Strawberry-beds,  if  you  want 
to  have  very  superior  fruit  next  season.- ii.  J. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods. — The  felling  of  timber- trees  not  designed  for  peeling 
the  bark  Shu uld  be  forwarded  at  all  convenient  times.  Filling  up 
vacant  space-i,  when  the  weatlier  permits,  with  young  plants  suit- 
able tothe  soil,  hicality,  and  demand,  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Coppice  — Put  forward  the  cutting  of  the  undergrowth  for  corf- 
rods,  sheep-hurdles,  watling,  hop-poles,  hoops  for  barrels,  and 
any  otlier  purposes  required;  but  if  a  vigorous  aftergrowth  is 
wishqd,  I  would  prefer  leaving  sucli  work  till  February,  March, 
or  April,  for  reasons  I  may  give  at  a  future  time.  Clear  out  open 
drains,  and  make  fresh  ones  where  wanted  :  this  work  might  be 
done  iu  frosty  weather.  Fill  up  open  spaces  with  young  plants 
suitable  to  the  soil— this  sl^ald  always  he  attended  to. 

Young  Plantations.  — Mn)i.e  new  ones.  Trench  the  ground, 
where  a  speedy  growth  is  desired  for  immediate  efTect,  for  blinds 
or  shelter,  especially  when  large  plants  are  used.  In  plantations 
advanced  ingrowth,  begin  to  thin  out  some  of  tr^e  supernumerary 
and  inferior  kintls  when  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  or, 
rather,  shorten  the  side-branches  of  those  intended  to  be  taken 
out,  for  a  few  years  beforehand. 

Hedge-row  Trees. — Now  is  the  time  to  plant  properly-prepared 
plants  of  select  kinds;  and  as  winter  and  spring  is  the  season  for 
pleaching  and  regulating  hedges,  great  care  should  bo  t:iken  to 
jirc.-^crve  what  young  trees  there  may  he  of  the  projier  kinds  that 
often  naturally  spring  up  in  them,  and  to  plant  fresh  ones  where 
required.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  divest  them  of  all  their 
lateral  side-branches— only  the  largest;  and  always  preserve  one 
upright  leader. 

Nu'sery  Work. — I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
Nurseries  of  private  individuals. — Make  Npirserics  where  required. 
Trench  the  ground  for  planting  out  in  rows  seedling  forest-trees, 
(either  raised  privately  or  purchased  from  public  Nurseries.)  and 
for  sowing  seeds,  nuts,  or  berries  of  the  commonest  kinds  of 
plants— such  as  flollies.  Haws,  Acorns,  Spanish  Chesnuts,  Wal- 
nuts, and  any  others  desired.  Protect  young  plants  from  the 
depredations  of  hares  and  rabbits,  if  you  can  ;— iu  some  future 
Number  I  will  say  how,  on  a  limited  scale. —  IF.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  unusual  mildness  of  tlie  season  until  within  the  last  few 
days  will  have  enabled  the  Cottager  to  be  pretty  well  forward 
with  his  operations  in  the  garden,  and  he  will  now  have  little  to 
do  in  the  way  of  digging,  ike.  for  some  time.  As  we  may,  how- 
ever, yet  expect  to  liave  some  severe  weathiT,  any  plants,  such 
as  ciiina  Ro=es,  that  arc  rather  tender,  should  be  protected,  for 
haviug  been  somewhat:  excited  by  tlie  late  fine  weather,  frost  will 
have  more  efr*'ct  upon  them,  and  might  prove  very  ii>jurious. 
Any  hardy  creeper  on  the  cottage,  as  a  Clematis,  if  not  prt-viously 
done,  may  now  be  neatly  trained.  Plants  iu  pots,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums or  Fuchsias,  should  have  an  abundance  of  air  given 
them  every  fine  day;  they  should  be  watered  sparin;;ly,  and  this 
should  always  be  done  at  this  seasini  iu  the  morning. 

Vegetables.— MarshaWs  dwarf  ProliSc  and  Mazagan  Beans 
are  the  kinds  generally  used  for  early  crops;  the  latter  is  the 
hardiest,  and  if  not  done  before  this,  some  may  be  sown  for  an 
early  crop  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  in  shallow  drills 
about  18  inches  apart,  on  a  warm  border.  They  may  be  planted 
in  the  row  about  three  inches  apart,  and  covered  about  two 
inches  deep.  On  the  first  fine  day  a  sowing  of  the  Early  Frame 
or  Charlton  Peas  may  bo  made,  on  a  warm  sheltered  border, 
which  should  have  been  ridged  crosswise  ;  draw  the  drills  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom  uu  the  south  side  of  the  ridge;  ttiis 
will  keep  the  seeds  dry,  and  prevent  tliem  fr()m  rotting,  as  some- 
times happens,  especially  in  a  retentive  or  clayey  soil.  For  this 
crop  the  seeds  should  be  sown  pretty  thick,  and  in  case  of  in- 
tense frost  they  should  be  protected  by  Fern  or  Furze  ;  some  of 
the  latter  chopped  may  be  put  in  the  drills  to  prevent  theravages 
of  mice. 

FcHiV.— Any  fruit-trees  trained  apainst  a  wall  may  now  be 
pruned,  have  their  shoots  nailed  quite  straight,  and  disposed  so 
as  to  cover  the  wall  equally.  Standards  may  also  now  be  pruned, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  all  cross  branches.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  if  not  previously  pruned,  may  now  be  done,  so  as  to 
allow  the  ground  to  be  dug  auionest  them. 

Flowers.  — ]in\bA,  if  any,  such  as  D;iffodils,  Anemones,  or  Tulips, 
if  not  already  plantetl,  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  em- 
braced for  getting  ihem  in.  Those  planted  in  October  will  now 
be  above  ground  ;  they  should  be  covered  with  Fern  to  keep  them 
from  frost.  Every  unsightly  object  should  ne  removed  from  the 
flower-borders,  so  as  to  give  tliem  a  neat  appeEirance.— JI/c.  H.. 
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Nol\ces  to  Corresponflents. 

AcniMKWKS  ORAN'DiPi.oaA.— .^4  Subscrii'er. — You  conld  not  have 
adopted  a  better  meihod  to  preserve  the  tuhcrs  of  yonr  Achi- 
menes  grandiflora.  When  you  wish  to  start  them,  place  them 
in  a  stove  and  give  them  a  little  water. ^ 

BiGNoNiA  vKNirsTA. — Jrg-fl.— Bignoiiia  vcniista  has  a  season  of 
[irowlh  and  anotlier  of  rest.  If  pruned  while  growing  it  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  yniing  shoots,  am!  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  flower-buds;  consequenily  it  is  best  to  shorten  its 
shoots  in  winter,  when  in  a  state  of  reat,^ 

Cahklmas. —  W.  C.  — Camellias,  after  they  have  done  flowerine:, 
should  be  shifted,  if  they  require  it,  and  put  into  heat,  A  good 


cmie  to  inarch  them  is  the  latter  end  of  "March  or  April.  Char- 
coal may  be  used  with  advantage  in  their  cultivation  ;  it  shoultl 
be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  this  to  three  of  soil. 
Melons  may  be  grown  in  pots,  similar  to  Cucumbers.  An  article 
on  their  culture  will  appear  in  our  columns  soon. J 
CHAncnAi-.  —  Be^Hver.—We  apprehend  that  charcoal  will  be 
found  useful  to  all  plants  without  e.\ception  ;  but  experiments 
are  required  to  prove  this.  Small  coke  will  probably  act  in  a 
similar  way,  but  not  so  well.  Breeze  steeped  in  gas-water 
may  also  be  expected  to  be  advantageous,  hut  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  being  used  in  that  form.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
advisable  not  to  use  these  carbonaceous  materials  witli  less 
than  two-thirds  their  bulk  of  soil.  We  should  be  much  obliged 
by  t!ie  papers  so  kindly  offered. 
Cuco:MBi!as.— il/. /->. —  In  growing  Cucumbers  you  ought  not  to 
have  less  than  15  inches  depth  of  soil  over  your  hot-water 
tanks.  You  will  probably  find  it  better  to  change  your  present 
arrangement  for  heating,  and  employ  a  small  boiler  ;  a  very 
small  one  will  answer  your  purpose,  and  will  enable  you  to 
regulate  the  heat  to  a  greater  nicety,  g 
EvB»onKKVs.  —  iV.— Among  your  trees  that  are  thin,  and  frottt 
neglect  have  lust  their  under  branches,  you  may  plant  the  fol- 
lowing evergreens,  viz.  : — Common  and  Portugal  Laurels, 
Privet,  Box,  Hollies,  and  Leycesteria  formosa.  The  common 
Laurels  may  be.  pegged  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface 
of  ihe  gumiid.  We  have  seen  Portugals  and  Hollies  trained 
up  to  single  stems,  and  allowed  room  to  form  handsome 
heads.  Managed  in  this  way  they  had  a  neat  effect,  t 
Forms  op  Leaves. —  One  who  has  turned  over' vianp  leaves  to 
little  purpose  must,  we  fear,  be  contented  to  do  so,  unless  he 
can  alter  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  What  folly  to  inquire 
whij  Frovidence  has  made  each  leaf  true  to  it.s  form,  after  its 
kind.  The  "  natural  agency"  by  menus  of  which  such  things 
happen  are  not  revealed  to  beings  lower  than  the  Almighty. 
GKS.MimA  Uoi;GLAsii.~/J?'g'0.— The  roots  of  Gesnera  Douglasii, 
although  kept  dry,  r.it  uflf  in  winter,  from  various  causes. 
Moat  probably  yours  had  been  attacked  by  small  white  ins-ects, 
like  Tlirips,  which  often  make  great  havoc,  if  not  perceived  ia 
time  ;  or  they  might  have  received  a  sudden  check  alter  flower- 
ing before  tlie  leaves  had  performed  their  functions. 5 
Heating.— 11'.  W.  /'.  —  We  coiiless  we  think  your  plan  of  con- 
necting guttcis  with  the  boiler  very  inferior  to  that  described 
at  p.  659. 
Lan'dscai-e  GAnoKN'iNG.— 1'.  Z.— We  regret  to  find  ourselves 
unable  to  assist  you.  But  it  is  so  impossible  to  give,  in  a 
newspaper,  directions  for  laying  out  ganlens,  that  we  must 
decline  even  making  the  attempt.  You  should  consult  some 
professional  man  who  can  inspect  the  ground,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  done. 
KiiNNBDVA  srLij:Nui::\'s.— We  have  at  length,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  ascertained  what  this  plant  is.  It  was  figured 
under  its  garden  name  in  "  Paxton's  Mag.izine  of  Botany,** 
vol.  iii..  t.  a(i,  but  not  being  included  in  "  Paxtou's  Dictionary," 
or  in  any  Botanical  work,  has  escaped  our  search.  As  we 
stated,  it  is  no  Kcniicdya,  but  a  Cfimptosema,  from  Soutli 
Brazil,  sent  over  originally,  it  is  believed,  by  Tweedie.  Mr, 
Bentham  saw  it  growing  under  the  name  of  Kennedya  splen- 
dens  in  Count  Salin's  garden,  at  Prague,  in  i«37j  but  there 
they  gave  Mexico  as  its  station,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  i3 
anparently  unimblished,  except  by  Paxton ;  but  it  must  be 
very  near  Hooker  and  Arnott's  C.  rubicunduin.  Mr.  Eeutham's 
genus  Bionia  will  have  to  be  united  with  Camptosema.  and  his 
B.  bella  is  allied  to  Kennedya  splendens,  which  must  take  the 
name  of  Camptosema  spleinlens. 
MA\'LRiis.— ./I/i  IriJi  S«ismier.— Wood-ashes  make  excellent 
manure.  Mix  them  with  dry  earth  and  top-dress  with  them  ; 
or  add  them  to  a  heap  of  manure,  tliey  will  greatly  improve 
its  quality.t 
Mils.  Loudon's  Woairs.— A".  W.  tF.— There  will  be  no  Supple- 
ment to  hind  up  with  the  separate  volumes  of  the  "  Ladies* 
Flower-Garden  ;"  the  publisher  of  that  work,  Mr.  Smith,  pre- 
ferring tu  wait  till  a  sufficient  number  of  new  plants  has 
been  intmduced  to  form  a  tliin  volume,  which  will  serve  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  entire  work. 
Namk.4  op  Fiti;iTs.— WW.  C— Your  Apple  is  a  handsome  specli. 

rnen  of  the  Round]  Winter  Nonesuch.  |1 Verlumnus.—]AQ.  1, 

Gulden  Harvey;    2,    Cluster   Gulden    Pippin:    the    fruits   are, 

often  joined,  Siamesc-like.^as  iu  the^specimeu  you  sent.  H 

A.  B.  C— Your  Pear,  not  known,  is  exceedingly  gritty;  better 
destroy  the  tree  or  rcijraft  with  a  good  sort.  U 
Namesof  Plants.— C/io.— I,  Gardci.ia  radii,ians;  2,TempIetonia 
retusa;  .3,  Bunaparteajuncea;-!.  Kleinia  ficoides  ;  5,  CriissulafaU 
cata;  fi,a  Stapelia.  We  are  sorry  to  find  you  in  want  of  informa- 
tion like  this.  How  in  the  world  cun  you  expect  to  keep  Abutilon. 
striatum  (the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow,)  in  health  in  a  small 

pot.    It  is  very  good-natured  of  it  not  to  dieoutright. A.  Y, 

—As  far  as  wc  can  judge,  your  plant  is  really  Guslavidaugusta, 

J.  JV.— Itis  impossible  to  say  what  your  plant  is  without 

the   flower,  which  we  never  received.     It  is  like   Diplolepis 

apicuUta,  but  certainly  is  not   it. A  Lady's  plant  seems  to 

be  Tcconia  capensis. G.  L.  H.— A  Fungus,  called  Khizi'mor- 

pha  mcdullaris.  Its  habits  are  unknown. B.  TT.— Zygopeta- 

lum  iiiieruiedium, 
Omc-shii't    SysTKM.— jV.  i?.  y.'«  question  is  very  long,  and 

cannot  bo  answered  at  present. 
Passii'lora  yuADitANGULAnis.— j1  Snhscrifici: — PaasiSora  qua- 
drangularis  will  survive  the  winter  in  a  greeniiouse,  but  wilt 
do  much  better  in  your  Vinery.  You  may  fruit  P.  edulis  iu 
your  Vinery,  or  even  iu  your  Greenhouse,  iu  summer  ;  P.qua- 
drangularis,  maliformis,  alata,  laurifolia,  &c.,  cannot  be  fruited 
excei>t  in  a  stove,  where  tliey  can  he  kept  moist  all  the  season.  5 
PBi.ARnoNiuMS.— ^n  Irish  5H6.'cri7;cr.  — Pelargoniums,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  should  be  allowed  to  have  as  much  light 
and  air  as  pu&sible  in  fine  weather,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drawn  up  weakly,  and  wiiter  shoulil  be  sparingly 
administered.  The  temiicrature  of  the  house  should  range 
between  40°  and  45°.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  away 
freely  they  should  be  well  tied  out,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  they  should  he  kept  quite  clear  of 
withered  leaves.  About  the  middle  of  February  the  plants 
may  be  syringed,  and  this  operation  may  he  continued  until 
they  begin  to  show  their  bloom.  As  the  season  advances  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  increased,  as,  if  this  is  withheld  in 
warm  weather,  they  lose  tiieir  foliage  and  become  naked  aX 
bottom. t 
P.siDiuM  CATTt.F,YANUM.— ^j'ir"-— PsidiumCattleyanum  requires 
to  be  grown  in  liglit,  loamy  soil;  and  alil-ough  a  greenhouse 
plant,  it  will  produce  much  finer  fruit  if  placed  in  a  Vinery  or 
intermediate  itovc  during  summer.  If  the  branches  require 
thinning  that  mnv  be  dune  immediately. § 
Rabbits.— .4  Constant  Itender.—Thc  rabbit  bazaar  at  Ampthill 
has  long  since  been  di^c»ntinued.  It  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  party  who  commenced  the  bazuar  was  not 
an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Our  correspondent  wilt 
find  some  particulars  regarding  the  matter  iu  one  of  the  early- 
volumes  of  the  **  Gardeners'  Magazine."— J.  Paxton. 
Rosus.— .In  Irish  Subscriber.— Yoa  may  prune  your  Standard 
Koses  with  advaiitatre  now.  The  shoots  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  and  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
last  year's  wood  ;  and  all  dead  pieces  should  he  cut  neatly  off 
close  into  the  stem.  This  treatment  will  injure  a  good  bloom.t.. 
RuKi.i.iA  Sauiniana.— -Ir^-o  —  R-ucllia  Sabniiana,  if  not  too  old, 
may  be  cut  down  with  safety.  This  operation  must  be  done 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.^ 
Whitney's  Co.mposition.— (J.  W.  must  give  his  name.  Who 
recommended  him  to  use  calico  coverings  for /oj-c/ng- Cucum- 
bers? To  do  so  is  tn  misapply  the  material. 
MiscKLi,ANKOir.'=. — A  book  is  laying  at  the  ofhce  for  "Este." — — 
Hortensius  is  thanked  for  his  good  counsel,  which  shall  be,  at 

least  in  the  matter  of  the  Index,  strictly  followed. R,  Jlf.— 

The  subscription,  payable  iu  advance,  is  265.  per  annum. 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


Shortly  will  be  published, 

BRIEF  REMARKS  on  some  subjects  connected  with 
the  CHOICE  of  WHEAT  for  SEED  ;  interesting  to  Farmers, 
Com  Factors,  and  Bakers. 

By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.SS.L.&E.,  &c. 
SiMFEiN  and  Marshall,  LondoQi  M'Ijvcblan  &  Stjswart, 
Sdinburgrh. 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTI- 
VATION AND  GENERALMANAGEMENT  OF  COTTAGE 
ALLOTMENTS,  with  Plans  for  laving  them  out  for  five  years. 
Also,  Hints  on  Keeping:  Pigs,  on  Service.  &c.  ;  witli  a  Form  of 
Rales  and  Agreements.  By  Charlks  Lawrexck,  Es.q.,  fif  Ciren- 
cester. A  Third  Edition  is  being  printi.-rt  by  Messrs,  MANNrvo 
and  Co.,  of  Ivy-iane,  Newgate-street  j  by  whom  all  orders  will 
be  supplied,  which  may  be  sent  to  them  before  the  i2th  of 
January,  at  30s.  per  hundred  copies. 


CID^  i[Qt1aiIttiraI  ©alette* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1844. 

It  is  probable  tbat  most  of  our  readers  have  seen 
the  prospectus  which  has  for  the  last  few  weeks  been 
published  in  this  and  other  Papers  advertising  the 
addition  of  an  AgriciiUural  Gazette  to  tlie  Gurdeuers 
Chronicle.  There  is.  however,  a  good  deal  connected 
with  the  fact  thus  advertised  that  perliaps  may  not 
have  occurred  to  some  of  them,  and  we  propose  at 
present  to  enlarge  upon  one  of  the  subjects  thus 
suggested. 

The  whole  business  of  farming  naturally  consists 
•of  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
pzadttflmn  of  Vegetables,  ^\'^li£ati  and  other  Grains, 
Turnips  ami'  other  roots,  CIpvers,  Grasses,  &c. ;  and 
the  other  of  which  refers  to  the  conversion  of  some  of 
■(iies,e  into  animal  substances — beef,  mutton,  bacon, 
milk,  wool,  &c.  So  far  from  this  being  merely  an 
ideal  division,  it  is  one  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  actually  exists;  so  that,  in  such  districts,  there 
are  two  distinct  lines  of  business  connected  with  the 
land— that  of  the  i'armer,  who  either  sells  his  green 
crops  on  the  ground,  or  carries  them  to  his  buildings 
to  dispose  of  ihem  there;  and  that  of  the  dealer,  who 
purchases  these  crops  and  brings  his  sheep  and  his 
•cattle  on  the  farm  to  consume  them.  The  principles 
upon  which  these  two  lines  of  business  depend  for 
■their  successful  prosecution,  are,  of  couise,  entirely 
distinct,  and  so  aJso,  when  they  aie  separate,  are  the 
quahfications  required  by  those  who  would  engage 
in  them. 

Now,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  first  only  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  business  of  the  farmer  that 
Agriculture  can  be  said  to  come  in  contact  with 
Horticulture — it  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  business 
•only  that  the  principles  upon  which  successful  farming 
depends  are  the  same  as  those  which  should  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  gardener;  and  the  fact  of  a 
Farmers'  Paper  being  established  by  the  conductors  of 
tile  GarcUners  Chronicle — an  Agricultural  being  thus 
Rafted  by  them  ujjon  a  Horticultural  periodical- 
may  be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  their  wish  to 
<Jirect  the  attention  of  their  readers  more  particularly 
to  the  details  of  tlie  first  branch  of  farming  and  to  the 
principles  upon  which  those  details  depend. 

The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  world  has,  indeed, 
been  ibr  many  years  past,  so  much- and  were  it  not 
for  tlie  writings  of  the  last  year  or  two,  we  might 
say  so  exclusively — directed  to  questions  connected 
■with  the  breeding  and  management  of  live  stock, 
that  to  bring  forward  a  new  periodical  in  addition  to 
those  which  still  continue  to  draw  attention  to  this 
branch  of  farming  would  be  a  superfluous  and  per- 
haps an  unsuccessful  attempt.  Our  rcatlers  must  not, 
however,  understand  this  expression  of  our  opinion  to 
imply  that  we  shall  altogether  neglect  the  important 
branch  of  farming  to  which  we  allude.  The  conver- 
•sion  of  his  green  crops  in  the  most  profitable  manner 
too  nearly  iuterests  every  good  farmer  to  admit  of  this. 
A  great  deal  of  light,  too,  has  been  lately  thrown  upon 
this  subject  by  Professor  Liebig's  exposition  of  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry  and 
animal  physiology,  and  to  the  practical  application  of 
those  laws  we  shall  frequently  invite  the  attention  of 
farmers.  All  that  we  wish  to  express  is  our  decided 
opinion,  that,  considering  the  art  of  cvllivnlion  as  the 
most  important  branch  of  farming,  greatgood  would  re- 
sult could  werescueitfrom  the  neglect  with  wliicli.CDm- 
paratively  speaking,  it  has  been  hitherto  treated  over 
large  districts  in  this  country. 

Before  concluding,  we  wish  to  imjiress  u))on  our 
readers  what  we  are  very  sure  of — that  more  good 
will  result  from  an  endeavour  to  concentrate,  and 
apply  the  knowledge  already  possessed,  and  to  dill'use 
an  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  )iracliie  adopted 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country  under  the  various 
■climates  and  upon  the  various  soils  by  which  (Jreat 
Britain  is  diHiingui.%heil,  than  by  any  attempt  to  esla- 
hlibli  new  principles  or  enforce  new  theories  of  Agri- 
■culttire.  And  thus,  while  we  are  proud  to  name  Drs. 
iiuckland  and  Daiibeny,  Professors  llcn»low  and 
•Johnston,  Dr.  I.yon  I'layfair,  Mr.  !■;.  Solly,  and  other 
scicniific  men  among  llie  supporters  of  onr  Paper,  it 
i»  witli  even  more  satisfaction  that  we  point  to  the 
kogiist  of  practical  men  which  graces  our  culumn.<i 


to-day,  consisting  as  it  does  of  many  of  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  Farmers  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  who  have  given  us  assurances 
of  their  approval  and  co-operation.  And,  with 
them,  we  invite  our  agricultural  readers  to  use 
our  columns  as  the  channel  for  the  interchange  of 
opinions  on  the  numerous  subjects  connected  with 
our  common  occupation,  and  through  which  to 
publish,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  results  of  their 
agricultural  experience. 

It  is  said  that  the  advantage  of  a  Farmers'  Club  to 
its  members  consists  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offers 
to  each,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  agricultural 
knowledge  and  practices  of  all  the  others.  The  point  of 
perfection  in  the  course  of  usefulness  on  which  weshall 
endeavour  to  enter  will  have  been  then  only  attained 
when  all  our  readers  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
brought  to  consider  themselves  as  the  members  of  one 
large  and  active  Farmers'  Club,  ourselves  occupying 
the  place  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  through 
wdiich  they  may  communicate  with  one  another. 

To  these  general  observations  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  following  are  the  heads  under  which  the 
matter  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  will  be  arranged  : — • 

1.  Leading  auticles,  which  will  generally  refer  to 
subjects  suggested  by  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
farming  operations  of  the  season. 

2.  Original  Matter,  in  the  form  of  special 
papers  on  Agricultural  subjects,  such  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  most  important  plants,  the  management 
adopted  in  certain  branches  of  farming — the  dairy, 
for  instance,  the  weeds  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Mechanics,  the  Agricultural  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  certain  districts,  and  the  various  sciences, 
such  as  Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
Geology,  (Sec.,  on  which  the  success  of  the  farmer's 
practice  depends.  Here,  too,  any  translations  which 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  from  foreign 
works  on  Agriculture  will  be  placed  ;  and  we  this 
day  give  No.  1  of  a  series  of  papers  from  the  chapter 
on  Mineral  JIanures,  in  Spreiigel's  important  Work 
on  that  subject. 

3.  Home  Coriiespondence. — This  will,  we  hope, 
become  the  most  valuable  section  of  the  contents  of 
our  Paper.  The  conditions  under  which  farming  is 
carried  on  in  this  country  are  so  various,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  system  of  Agriculture  to  be 
of  universal  application.  An  Agricultural  periodical, 
to  be  generalii/  useful,  must  therefore  contain  inform- 
ation derived  from  sources  widely  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  already  received 
promises  of  contribution  to  this  section  of  our  Paper 
from  many  different  quarters  ;  and  we  doubt  not  tliat 
our  readers,  seeing  its,  usefulness,  will  assist  in  the 
compilation  of  this  common  stock  of  Agricultural 
information.  We  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  explain 
more  fully  our  views  upon  this  subject. 

4.  PiiocEEDiNGS  of  the  English,  Highland,  and 
Irish  Agricultural  Societies ;  and  of  the  various 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  Farmers'  Clubs. 
We  may,  however,  as  well  announce  at  once  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  report  after-dinner  speeches,  except 
upon  very  special  occasions. 

5.  Keviews  of  Agkicultubal  Works. 

6.  Miscellaneous  notices  of  events  of  general 
Agricultural  interest,  extracts  from  works  on  Farming 
subjects,  &C. 

7.  Notices  to  Correspondknts  ;  a  department  of 
the  Paper  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  of  real 
use.  We  engage  that  Agricultural  queries  sent  to  us 
shall  receive  the  attention  of  those  competent  to 
answer  them. 

8.  Ili'.PORTS  OF  the  JIarkets.— Under  this  he.ad, 
will  be  given  as  full  a  statement  as  the  farmer  will 
in  general  ie(|uire  ibr  his  own  guidance  ;  and  it  will 
be  obtained  from  unexceptionable  authorities,  whose 
names  will,  we  trust,  be  eventually  attached  to  the 
several  sections  of  which  it  will  consist.  Mark-lane 
and  Sinitbfield,  the  Vv'ool-rnarkets  of  Yorkshire,  the 
Hay,  Potato,  Butter  and  Cheese,  Hop,  and  Manure 
markets,  will  be  fully  reported. 

So  much  for  the  proposed  contents  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette.  As  to  the  (irinciples  which  will 
guide  us  in  the  selection  of  matter,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  all  party  questions  are  to  be  excluded, 
as  well  as  everything  at  variance  with  that  courtesy 
which  we  all  owe  to  each  other.  In  the  execution  of 
our  task  we  have  no  small  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  rely  upon  the  support  of  some  of  the  most  tiistiii- 
guished  members  of  the  leading  Agricultural  Socie- 
eties,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  Agriculture, 
and  of  many  of  the  best  practical  iarmers,  Agricul- 
tural engineers,  and  Agricultural  writers  of  the 
present  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  Editor  of 
the  Gurilene.ix'  C/iniiiicle  alludeil  to  a  suggeslion 
which  hail  been  thrown  out  on  the  importance  of 
experimental  co-operation  among  .■\griculturists  in  the 
following  terms : — "  \Vhen  a  philosopher  works  care- 


fully in  his  cabinet,  acquainted  accurately  with  tha 
nature  of  all  the  agents  spread  before  him,  and  alive 
to  all  the  disturbing  influences  that  may  affect  his  re- 
sults, he  knows  that  one  experiment  is  as  good  as 
a  hundred,  and  a  necessity  for  repeating  it  may  not 
be  felt ;  for  when  natural  causes  are  exactly  alike,  the 
same  effects  must  as  surely  follow  them  as  when 
figures  are  dexterously  combined  by  the  arithmetician. 
But  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  in  a  wholly  different 
position :  he  lias  to  deal  with  materials  which, 
although  they  are  called  by  the  same  name,  may  be 
really  very  diffijrent  in  their  nature.  He  knows  very 
little  about  them ;  a  thousand  circumstances  unob- 
served by  his  untrained  eye  may  exist  to  disturb  his 
results,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  his  experi- 
ments must  be  varied  and  repeated  till  a  scries  of  aver- 
ages will  form  a  rough  but  sufiicient  check  to  liis  con- 
clusions. "We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  coarse 
operations  of  Gardening  and  Agriculture  will  ever 
bear  to  be  examined  in  any  other  way  ;  and  if  they 
w  ould  bear  it,  the  new  results  of  new  practices  will 
certainly  fail  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  unless  supported  by  evidence 
accumulated  upon  evidence.'* 

Since  the  publication  of  my  Letters  to  the  Farmers 
of  Suffolk,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  several  scientific  men  on  the  subject,  and  they 
have  agreed  with  me  in  considering  that  such  a 
scheme  as  that  which  has  been  suggested,  if  fairly 
carried  out,  would  speedily  lead  to  most  important 
results.  I  have  seen,  by  the  local  papers,  tbat  Mr. 
Nesbitt  has  been  very  efFectiiely  inviting  some  of  the 
Farmers' clubs  in  Kent  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme,  and  he  has  informed  me  that  several  mem- 
bers of  those  clubs  have  expressed  their  readiness  to 
join  in  any  attempt  which  may  be  made.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  similar  assurance  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saffron  AValden.  The  Kev.  E.  Sidney  has  most  dili- 
gently and  efficiently  been  lecturing  to  the  farmers, 
and  others,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Norwich,  on  scientific  subjects  bearing  upon  Agri- 
culture ;  and,  from  what  he  tells  me,  I  can  feel  no 
doubt  that  many  practical  men  in  that  quarter  have 
become  capable  of  fully  appreciating,  and  would  bf 
willin"'  to  assist  in  carrying  out,  a  general  system  oe 
experimental  co-operation  on  the  very  easy  and 
limited  scale  proposed.  No  doubt  there  are  certain 
localities  in  every  county  where  a  similar  dispositioa 
would  be  found  to  prevail.  The  real  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  properly  organising  some  scheme 
for  the  purpose — a  difficidty  which,  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  is  very  trifling.  I  shall 
hope,  as  I  may,  to  find  time  to  occupy  these  pages 
with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  requesting  any 
of  those  correspondents  v;ho  may  be  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  me,  either  to  state  objections  or  to 
throw  out  suggestions,  as  they  may  see  cause  for 
doing  so;  in  short,  freely  to  examine  a  question 
which  some  persons  among  the  best  qualified  for 
judging  of  its  merits  consider  tojbe  one  of  real  import- 
ance to  the  interest  of -Agriculture.  I  have  promised 
on  this  occasion  to  state  the  results  of  an  experiment 
with  which  1  have  been  favoured  by  C.  Bree,  Esq., 
of  Stowmarket ;  and  I  hope  it  may  tend  to  remove 
the  scepticism  of  certain  persons  who  as  yet  have 
acquired  no  faith  in  the  advantages  to  be  deri\  ed  from 
science,  and  that  it  will  assist  in  convincing  them  how 
possible  is  it  for  a  chemical  proficient,  like  Liebig,  to 
make  suggestions  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  import- 
ant practical  results.  Liebig  had  asserted  that  certain 
substances,  as  sulphuric  acid,  gypsum,  i.Vc.,  might  be 
serviceably  employed  in  fixing  the  amnionia  which 
escapes  during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vege- 
table manures.  Mr.  Bree's  experiments  were  directed 
to  the  verification  of  this  assertion,  so  far  as  regards 
liquid  manure.  lie  filled,  during  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  181.3,  three  tubs,  ABC,  with, 5(i  gallons 
each  of  human  urine.  Into  A  he  poured,  at  inter- 
vals, 20  02.  of  sulphuric  acid;  in  B  heplaced  i3  lbs. 
of  burnt  and  15  Ibs^of  unburnt  gypsum  ;  the  urine  ia 
C  was  alloweil  to  putrify  without  anything  being 
done  to  it.  In  A,  decomposition  ajipearetl  to  be 
completely  arrested  ;  in  B  it  was  jirolracted,  but 
ultimately  appeared  to  proceed  as  though  no  gypsum 
had  been  present. 

Six  patches  of  ground  were  measured  out,  each 
containing  eight  perches,  and  to  these  the  manures 
were  ajiplicd,  whilst  a  seventh  patch  of  8,'^  perches 
was  left  unmauured  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
comparative  experiment.  'I'liese  jiatches  were  treated 
in  the  i'ollowing  manner  previously  to  the  seed  being 
sown: — 

No.  I.    10  gal.  of  urino  and  20  pal.  wotor)  from  tub  A. 

II.    15    „  ,,      and  15    ,1     ,  „      J  tHulp.  licid.j 

III.     la    ,,  ,,      anil  211    ,,        ,,       WromtubU. 

IV.  1.1    ,,  ,,      aiufis    „       ,,       t   Ci?yi)snm.) 

V.  10    ,,  „      and  20    ,,        „       >  frniii  tub  C. 
VI.     15     „  .,       and  15    „         „        >    (liolhiui;.) 

Vll.    No  umimrc- applied. 

Kach  patch  was  sown  on  (ith  April  with  1.3.1  pounds 

of  Barley  and  Clover.      No  distinct  did'ereiue  was  at 

first  perceivable  between  the  different  crops,  but  tlio 

man  who  mowed  the   liarley  readily  pointed  out  tho 
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best  and  worst.     The   Clover  was  verij  strung  where 
the  gvpsiim  was  used. 

The  following  were  the  results  obtained : — 


Mo. 

liRAIN. 

Straw. 

■ 

lbs. 

•3ash.  P.    Qrs 

lbs. 

1. 

0  gals.  A.  to  20  gals,  watei 

K13 

2       2       2i 

2N4 

TI. 

5      ,,     A.  to  1,5     „         „ 

128 

2        1        3i 

181 

III. 

0     „     B.  to  20    ,,         ,, 

109* 

2        0       3 

I4S 

TV. 

5      „      B.tolS     „           „ 

108 

2       0        2i 

159 

V. 

10     „     C.  to  20     „         „ 

105 

2       0        1 

155 

VI. 

15      „      C.  t0  15     „           „ 

115 

3       0       2* 

1«3 

VII. 

gii 

1        3       2* 

17.1 

From  these  data  Mr.  Bree  has 

made  the  following 

calculations  : — ■ 

No. 

PKn  AcaE. 

w 

mOHT  PEFlCOMB. 

Jy  Calculation. 

By  Choiidrom. 

st.llis. 

CO.  b.  p.  qr. 

Dt. 

11)3. 

St.    lbs. 

I. 

190    0 

13     1     0     2 

14 

4 

15      6 

II. 

182  12 

12     1      1     2 

11 

13 

15       4 

III. 

150    6 

10     3     3     0 

14 

3 

15       34 

IV. 

154     4 

10     3     0     2 

14 

5 

15       4 

V. 

150     0 

10     1      1     0 

14 

9 

15       4 

VI. 

164     4 

10     3     0     2 

15 

4 

IS       4 

VII. 

137     2 

9     2     0     2 

14 

5 

15       4 

As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Ciioiidroineter, 
I  know  not  -what  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  this 
instrument ;  but  I\Ir.  Bree's  calculations  are  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  results  furnished  to  him  (as 
above)  by  a  practical  man  who  examined  his  samples 
"by  it.  It  is  a  Uttle  remarkable  that  No.  3  should  beat 
No,  I,  in  this  description  of  scrutiny. 

So  far  as  they  go,  these  interesting  experiments  of 
Mr.  Bree  aflord  good  evidence  for  our  believinp;  in 
the^inTpbrtance  ascribed  to  the  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  to  liquid  manures  ;  but  standing  alone 
as  they  at  present  do,  they  afford  no  data  by  which 
■^ve  may  hope  to  elicit  any  very  positive  information 
respecting  those  fundamental  principU-s  upon  which 
the  science  of  Agriculture  must  depend.  It  will  need 
even  still  closer  registration  of  the  actual  results 
obtained,  than  Mr,  Bree  has  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  particular  object  he  liad  in  view,  before 
any  such  Lipplications  of  these  exj)eriments  can  be 
made;  for  in  the  present  instance  no  account  has 
been  kept  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Clover.  If 
a  cow  and  a  horse  were  fed  upon  a  given  quantity  of 
Corn,  we  mnst  know  how  much  each  of  them  has 
devoured  before  we  could  safely  speculate  upon  the 
effect  which  the  whole  amount  had  produced  upon 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Bree's  object,  in  this  instance,  has 
been  sufficiently  answered  by  his  proving  the  validity 
of  Liebig's  suggestion;  and  it  may  be  left  to  parties 
more  directly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
culture to  co-operate  in  a  series  of  experiments,  to 
be  devised,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whatever 
is  really  essential  to  their  securing  a  just  economy  in 
practice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  medicated  urine  should  be  diluted,  and^ow 
often  it  should  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  best  return  at  least  cost.  Time  appears  to  be  now 
an  important  element  which  farmers  have  to  secure  in 
these  inquiries  ;  for  I  see  that  Mr.  Brande,  in  his  late 
lecture  to  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  has  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when 
Chemist'-y  may  be  made  serviceable  to  Agriculture; 
and  there  can  be  few  chemists  who  are  better  able  to 
form  a  judgment  on  this  point  than  himself.  Bat  if 
the  lime  is  arrived,  no  time  should  be  lost.  What  a 
different  position  will  the  Agricultural  body  be  placed 
in  at  tlie  end  of  (.c)  years,  should  the  fundamental 
pj-indples  of  the  theory  of  Agriculture  have  become 
as  well  established  as  those  of  many  of  the  other 
Industrial  Arts— as  dyeing  for  instance,  and  sugar- 
refining,  and  brewing,  ike. — from  that  which  tliey 
must  continue  to  occupy  if  those  principles  shall  not 
then-have  been  ascertained  ! — J.  S.  Henalow. 


MANURES. 

The  labours  of  those  Cliemlsts  who  have  particularly 
devoted  tliemselves  to  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetation  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical :  the  former  including  inquiries  info  the  higher  and 
more  abstruse  departments  of  Organic  Chemistry,  whilst 
the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  investigations  into  those 
Matters  which  are  most  immediately  interesting  to  the 
farmer  ;  the  foraier  seeking  to  discover  the  pliilosopidc^l 
laws  which  govern  the  processes  of  nature,  the  latter 
merely  endeavouring  to  elucidate  those  laws,  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  explain  practice,  and  lead  to  iis 
amprovemenr.  Both  these  inquiries  ace  of  great  value, 
though  they  have  very  difft- rent  objects  in  view.  The  phi- 
losopher wiio  busies  himself  in  searching  out  those  great 
laws  of  the  universe,  vdiich  at  once  exhibit  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  feels  comparatively  little 
interest  in  the  minor  detailsof  practical  experience  ;  whilst 
the  purely  practical  man,  even  if  he  have  the  inclination, 
lias  not  time  to  follow  the  more  abstruse  inquiries  of  the 
former  ;  he  will  naturally  ask,  what  shall  1  be  the  better 
for  such  knowIedgR  ?  and  how  will  it  benefit  me? 

Those  who  would  wish  to  make  farmers  chemists,  propose 
that  which  cannot  be  done,  and  which,  if  it  could,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  To  teach  a  firmer  the  theories 
of  chemistry,  would  be  to  give  him  information  which  it 
'would  be  totally  impossible  for  him  to  apply  ;  and  on  the 
other  haud,  to  instruct  him   in  what  is  commonly  called 


practical  chemistry  would  be  equally  useless,  because  v. 
he  tried  to  avail  himself  of  such  knowledge,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  mislead  himself,  than  to  profit  by  his  ex- 
periments. Farmers  are  taught  how  to  analyse  a  soil  in 
a  simple  and  accurate  manner,  and  yet  all  the  iiiformatjon 
they  could  derive  from  snch  an  analysis,  would  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  good  ploughman  knows  after  walking 
across  a  Held  ;  nay,  the  result  of  such  an  analysis  would 
prob-ibly  be  of  far  less  practical  value  than  the  plough- 
man's opinion. 

The  chemistry  which  may  benefit  the  farmer  is  neither 
philosophical  chemistry  nor  the  chemistry  of  the  labora- 
tory, but  it  is  what  may  be  called  the  chemistry  of  Nature. 
Those  simple  and  elementnry  rules  which  affect  the  ordi- 
nary operations,  either  of  Nature  or  art,  constantly  going 
on  before  us.  Such  knowledge  is  useful  to  every  one, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  its  value  will  become  apparent. 

Every  farmer  is  in  the  habit  of  using  manure  of  some 
kind  or  otlier  ;  he  spreads  over  his  hind  something  wliich 
causes  the  plants  to  grow  more  vigorously,  and  yield  him 
larger  crops  than  he  could  obtain  without  it.  A  variety 
of  different  substances  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  produce  this  effect ;  what  then  is  the  substance 
or  substances  which  these  different  manures  contain — and 
on  what  does  tlieir  fertilizing  power  depend?  Setting 
aside,  for  tlie  present,  the  mechanical  effects  Which  many 
manures  produce,  and  which  are  frequently  very  impor- 
tant, let  us  biielly  inquire  what  is  the  composition  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  manui'e.  The  great  |hulk  of  manure 
consists  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  dead 
plants,  and  a  variety  of  substances  of  vegetable  origin, 
which,  as  they  formerly  constituted  living  plants,  must 
npcessarily  contain  those  matters  which  plants  require. 
When  these  vegetable  or  animal  substances  dec;iy,  for  they 
are  very  similar  in  composition,  they  are  in  part  dissipated 
into  certain  gases  ;  there  is  left  after  the  escape  of  these 
gases  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured  charry-looking  matter, 
which  is  com|)aratively  unchangeable,  and  besides  this 
there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  earthy  and  saline 
substances,  whi(di  all  kinds  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
contain.  The  chemical  elements  of  ordinary  manure  are 
certain  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur,  and  fixed  salts. 

The  rotting  of  vegetable  substances  in  manures  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  plants  grow,  as  they 
are  gradu;dly  separated  again  into  those  very  substances 
from  wliich  the  plants  were  originally  formed.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  many  abundant  sources  of  those  gases, 
which  form  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  that  exist  all  over 
the  globe,  it  follows  that  the  air  always  contains  a  small 
portion  of  them  diffused  throughout  it,  and  hence  plants 
can  always  obtain  from  it  the  gaseous  substances  which 
they  require  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  quantity  present  in  the 
air  is  always  very  small,  the  addition  of  manures,  which 
yield  more  of  these  gases  to  growing  plants  than  they 
could  otherwise  obtain,  is  always  useful.  With  regard  to 
the  earthy  and  alkaline  salts  which  plants  contain,  the 
case  is  very  different  ;  when  we. remove  a  crop,  we  take 
away  a  quantity  of  these  salts,  and  the  soil,  of  course, 
then  contains  less  of  them  than  it  did  before.  There  are 
not  the  same  means  naturally  provided  to  restore  to  the 
soil  these  salts,  as  there  are  to  restore  to  the  air  those 
gases  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is 
true  that  fallowing  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  restore  the 
soil  to  its  original  state,  but  without  going  into  that  sub- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  it  is  even  more  important  to  supply 
saline,  than  gaseous  matter  to  plants.  Both  are  import- 
ant elements  of  manure,  but  the  former  is  the  most  im- 
portant, because  the  natural  means  which  exist  for  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  sup(dy  of  them  to  plants  are  less  com- 
plete than  those  which  regulate  the  formation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  gases. 

The  old  chemists  of  by-gone  times  used  to  marvel 
greatly  whence  animals  obtained  the  earthy  substances 
which  constitute  their  bones;  it  is  now  known  that  all 
animals  which  feed  on  plants  obtain  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  bone,  from 
plants.  All  plants  contain  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, hence  these  are  important  constituents  of  manure. 

The  manufacture  of  pearlasb  and  [lOlash  from  plants  has 
existed  for  a  very  long  time.  Phmtsare  burnt  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  ashes,  which  being  rich  in  potash  are 
valued  as  a  source  of  that  alkali.  All  plants  contain 
alkali,  eitiier  potash  or  soda  ;  hence  salts  of  these  alkalies 
are  constituents  of  many  of  the  best  manures;  and  the 
ashes  of  plants,  rich  in  alkali,  liave  always  a  beneficial 
effect  when  applied  to  laud.  The  earthy  phosphates  and 
alkaline  salts  are  the  most  important  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents of  manure. 

Looking  at  ordinary  manures  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  we  may  divide  them  into  those  which  supply  the 
gaseous  matters  on  which  plants  feed,  those  which  supply 
alkaline  salts  and  phosphates,  and  those  which  supply 
both  at  the  same  time.  Farm-yard  dung  is  of  the  best 
kind,  and  therefore  it  is  adapted  for  all  soils  ;  it  contains 
all  that  plants  can  want.  Soot  acts  principally  from  the 
gaseous  matters  which  it  supplies  to  plants  ;  whilst  bones, 
and  more  especially  burnt  bones,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  a  manure  which  supplies  earthy  phosphates. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  becomes  of  tlie  first 
importance  to  inquire  what  are  the  che;ipest  sources  of 
these  substances,  and  how  they  can  be  furnished  to  plants 
in  the  most  economical  and  uniform  manner. — E.  Solly. 


On  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SEED-WHEAT  Per  Acre. 
It  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  before  we  can  deiermine 
upon  the  degree  of  closeness  with  which  they  should  stand 
together,  so  that,  on  soils  of  various  fertility,  the  greatest 
crop  may  be  obtained.     Ignorance  on  this  point  leads  to 


j;reat  error,  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  on  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  land.  I  have  seen  from  three  to  tour  bushels 
of  Wheat  sown  where  three  or  four  pecks  woultl  have  been 
sufficient;  four  or  five  bushels  of  Barley  sown  where  eight 
or  ten  pecks  would  have  sufficed,  and  from  six  to  seven 
bushels  of  Oats  where  only  two  or  three  were  required, 
(n  this  way  a  loss  of  a  great  quantity  of  seed  is  sustained 
by  many  farmers  of  the  present  day. 

The  crop  of  Wheat^  I  think,  depends  much  upon  the 
distance  between  the  plants.  In  the  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  I  found  that  eight  grains  to  a  square  foot  wa& 
the  quantity  of  seed  which  produced  the  best  crop  ;  these 
were  planted  three  inches  apait  in  rows  six  inches  wide, 
and  they  produced  from  three  to  five  large  productive  ears- 
eacli,  with  scarcely  any  abortive  ones.  1  found,  also,  that 
this  quantity  of  seed  yielded  28  to  3S  productive  ears  per 
square  foot,  each  ear  thus  having  about  four  square  inches, 
to  grow  in.  When  m.ore  thaii  this  number  grew  on  a  square 
foot,  some  of  them  were  abortive  and  many  of  thera  smalf ;. 
when  a  smaller  number  grew  on  that  extent,  they  were  long 
and  coarse,  there  was  a  tendency  to  struggle  over  the  ground, 
annu^d  seeds  sprung  up,  and  the  Wheat  was  more  liable 
to  disease,  mildew,  blight,  &c.  It  may  be  said  that  36- 
grains,  each  producing  one  stalk,  might  yield  the  same 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  as  the  8  grains  which  produce 
36  stalks ;  but  in  the  one  case,  each  plant  has  only  4 
square  inches  of  ground  for  its  roots  to  spread  in — extend- 
ing only  1  inch  on  each  side  of  the  plant,  while  in  the 
other  each  plant  has  13  square  inches  of  ground  to  supply 
it  with  nourishment.  In  consequence  ot  want  of  room 
tlie  plants  are  unable  to  throw  out  offsets  in  the  spring  ; 
the  leaves  being  crowded,  the  straw  gets  soft  and  feeble,, 
and  ultimately  becomes  luid,  and  then  yields  a  crop  defi- 
cient both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Land  that  is  in 
good  condition  always  produces  the  best  crop  when  the 
plants  appear  thin  in  spring.  I  have  found  a  bushel  of" 
Wheat  to  contain  570,000  large  healthy  grains.  This 
estimate  was  made  from  the  red- straw- white  Wheat, 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  seed,  weighing  64  lbs.  per  bushel- 
Xow,  there  are  43,500  square  ft.  in  an  acre,  and  multiplying 
this  by  S,  we  have  343,480  grains,  or  2^-  pecks  of  Wheat, 
as  seed  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  To  this,  however^ 
should  be  added  1  or  1^-  peck  as  the  quantity  which  we 
may  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  birds,  &.c.  We  believe 
that  if  firmer  s  were  to  reduce,  on  their  good  laud,  the 
quantity  of  seed  Wheat  they  now  use  per  acre  down  to 
I  bushel,  and  if  they  were  to  dibble  this  in,  their  crop 
would  be  increased  in  productiveness. — John  J\lorloHy 
Chesler-hill,  Stroud. 


COPROLITES. 

CopROLiTES  are  supposed  to  be  the  fossilised  excre- 
ments of  animals,  possibly  of  antediluvian  origin.  Many 
specimens  exliibit  on  their  surfaces  convoluted  marks  or 
impressions,  counterpart  as  it  would  seem  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine,  and  they  are  rounded  off  at  the 
extremities  in  such  a  form  as  shows  that  they  must  havfe- 
been  produced  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  But  if  the  ex- 
ternal  evidence  upon  this  point  be  strong,  that  afforded  by 
chemical  analysis  is  conclusive.  This  reveals  to  us  the 
fact  of  their  entire  coincidence  in  composition  with  fceces  of 
animals  now  living,  allowance  being  made  for  those  changes, 
which  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  must  necessarily  produce. 
We  have  in  thera  the  earthy  phosphates  in  much  the- 
same  proportion  as  they  occur  in  bones,  accompanied 
sometimes  bv  organic  matter,  though  at  other  times  this 
seems  to  be  warning;  this  depending  no  doubt  on  the- 
greater  or  less  exjiosure  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  The 
same  circumstance  is  noticed  with  respect  to  fossilised 
bones,  which,  having  been  protected  by  a  strong  envelope 
from  the  causes  of  decay,  have  their  organic  matter  (gela- 
tine) intact,  SO  that  this  may  even  bs  extracted  as  from  the 
fresh  bone,  and  soup  prepared  from  these  remains  of  a 
former  world. 

Bones,  however,  of  far  less  antiquity  than  these,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  tlie  action  of  moisture  soon  rot,  as. 
the  farmer  well  knows  ;  their  gelatine  being  converted  into 
gaseous  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
trogen. The  bones  which  are  imported  troin  abroad  into 
the  ports  of  London  and  Hull  have  lost  much  of  their 
organic  matter,  so  that  their  action  upon  crops  must  bc- 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  their  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Hannam's  experiments  on 
bones,  burnt  and  unbnrnt,  in  which  he  obtained  the  same 
weight  (within  a  fractional  quantity)  of  Turnips  from  a 
quarter  of  each.  Thus  the  opinion  of  Professor  Liebigas 
to  the  vast  importance  of  phospliates  as  a  manure  for  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain,  is  borne  ont  by  exjieriment,  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  still  more  essential  than  even- 
ammonia  itself. 

Coprolites  then,  if  they  could  easily  be  had  in  suflScient 
quantities,  and  could  be  reduced  economically  to  a  fit 
state  for  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist,  would  be  ta 
him  a  treasure  indeed.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
with  Professors  Buckland,  Henslow,  and  others,  I  fear  the 
sanguine  statements  on  this  subject,  of  the  great  Germap^ 
chemist,  will  never  be  realised. 

The  specimen  upon  which  I  operated  was  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Deck,  of  Cambridge,  a  very  clever  geologist  and 
chemist.  He  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hen- 
slow  (who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject),  a  number  of 
Coprolites  obtiained  from  the  Suffolk  crag.  They  were 
found  embedded  in  the  cliff,  at  Felixstow,  and  numbers 
more  were  found  mixed  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
where  they  had  been  exposed,  as  the  rounded  form 
bespeaks,  to  the  same  rolling  process. 

The  Coprolites  are  thus  difficult  to  be  distinguishetl 
by  their  externul  appearance  atone,  from  the  siliceou& 
and  other  stones  with  which  they  are  mingled.  Of 
six  or  seven  of  them  given  to  me  for  Coprolites,  three 
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or  tour  were  pfliblus.  By  imention,  however,  they  in;iy 
be  distinguisheil,  even  without  breaking,  by  the  pebbles 
being  much  t-ohier  to  the  touch  than  the  true  Coprolite  : 
tlie  latter,  too,  is  much  softer  thaa  the  former.  Wlien 
broken,  however,  there  c-ux  be  ro  mistake,  the  Coprolites 
having  the  texture  and  colour  of  brtiken  cltocolate,  and 
v.'heii  rubbed  violently  tliey  emit  a  peculiar  smell,  the  in- 
tensity of  which  alFords  a  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  proportion  of  their  organic  constituents. 

Prof.  Ilenslow  informs  me  that  these  Coprolites  are  the 
excrements  of  a  fisb  of  the  shark  species.  Mr.  Deck,  in 
collecting  them  at  Ftlixstow,  found  a  fossiHsed  bona,  ori- 
ginally the  internal  ear  of  a  whale.  It  is  probable  that  the 
iish  yielding  the  fossil  excrement  served  as  prey  to  this 
monster  of  the  deep.  I  conclude  by  giving  the  analysis 
of  these  Coprolites  : — - 

Earthy  phospliatrs 55 

Carbr>nate  of  lime 15 

Matter  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  Rcifl  .  .  19 
Organic  matter  and  water  inseparable  at  400^  .  S 
W'aier 2 

100 

— TF.  H.  Poller,  Fore-street,  Lambeth,] 


AGRICULTURAL  -EXPERIMENTS. 
The  argument  by  induction  in  favour  of  any  particular 
manure  must  rest  upon  various  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments, and  those  which  I  am  about  to  detail  serve  to 
show  into  what  serious  errors  we  may  be  led  by  taking 
one  or  two  alone  for  the  basis  of  a  general  conclusion. 
Single  experiments  are  only  like  straws  thrown  up  into  t!ie 
air  to  show  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blows  ;  they  may 
be  of  use  to  point  out  the  course  which  should  be  pursued, 
but  that  is  all  the  evidence  they  afford.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  infer  that  this  or  that  manure  is  good  or 
bad,  because  tlie  one  or  the  other  may  have  succeeded  or 
failed  in  some  solitary  trial.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Society,  ^Ir. 
Maclean  has  recorded  the  results  of  28  trials  of  different 
manures  as  top-dresiingsupon  Grass  ;  two  of  them  were 
salt  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  with  both  of  them  only 
single  experiments  were  made,  and  tlie  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  to  which 
my  experience  of  them  conducts  me.  With  him,  salt  was 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  manures,  and  gave  the 
largest  increase  of  Grass  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  the 
least  successful,  with  the  exception  of  the  muriate,  and 
gave  the  smallest  increase  of  Grass.  With  me,  salt  is 
useless,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  very  valuable  when 
used  in  the  ri^rbt  proportion.  To  ignorance  of  this 
proportion  Jlr.  Maclean's  failure  may  be  ascribed;  he 
used  too  much  ;  for  if  I  recollect  right,  he  laid  it  on  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  cwt.  per  acre.  His  muriate  of  am- 
monia must  have  been  applied  in  still  greater  excess  ;  for 
there,  and  there  alone,  he  suffered  loss,  the  Grass  being 
injured  by  the  application.  On  the  other  hand,  my  failure 
■with  salt:  is  no  argument  against  its  value  as  a  manure  in 
other  situations  ;  for  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  my  prox- 
imity to  the  sea.  In  any  situation  where  the  trees  are  killed 
orstunted  in  their  growth  by  the  sea-breeze,  as  they  are  here, 
in  a  south-west  exposure  on  high  ground,  it  is  evident  that 
the  atmosphere  must  sometimes  be  saturated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  and  probably  enough  of  that  material  is  thus  con- 
Tcyed  to  the  grass.  We  must  ther£fore  bear  in  mind,  not 
only  that  the  failure  of  sohtary  experiments  is  not  to  be 
considered  conclusive  evidence  against  any  new  manure, 
but  that  even  their  success  is  to  be  distrusted  till  confirmed 
by  repeated  and  various  experience.  Against  the  latter 
class  of  errors,  however,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  stand 
upon  my  guard  ;  for  all  my  single  experiments  proved 
signally  nnsuccessful.  They  were  made  with  six  different 
manures,  and  in  all  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dose 
was  too  large.  Two  of  them  bear  ridiculous  names,  and 
are  very  expensive;  bat  tbat  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence if  it  could  be  proved  that  small  quantities  of  them 
vould  more  than  repay  the  cost. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  instances  the  application  of 
the  manure  was  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  ;  in  one  it 
■was  wholly  inefficacious,  in  the  rest  the  amount  of  loss  is 

obtained  by  deducting  the  increased  value  of  the  produce 
from  the  cost  of  the  manure  upon  an  acre. 

Expense. 
I.  800  lbs,  of  nrate       .       .       .       .       .^i 

II.  37i  bushels  of  Clarke's  desiccated  com- 

pr.st,  wiih  20  limhels  of  wond-aslies  .     3 

III.  40  husheli  of  Hni;tevin's  manure,  No. 

3G,  with  20  bushels  of  ashes        .        .    3 

IV.  320  lbs.  of  oxygenated  alkali,  with  20 

bu»itelK  of  a^ticH  ...        .4 

V.  320  lbs.  nf  amm-iniated  alkali,  with  20 
baitheJH  of  asliei  .... 

VI.  35  bniihcls  of  Fi.ittevin's,  No.  1/0,  with 
20  bashcl*  of  wootl-ashea     , 

In  the  last  instance  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  appli- 
cation 18  so  extraordinary,  that,  did  I  not  know  the  very 
great  care  that  was  taken  in  conducting  the  experiments, 
1  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  some  error  had  crept 
into  the  account.  Indeed,  complete  accuracy  in  tliKse 
experiments  is  of  so  much  impoitance,  that  before  I  pro- 
ceed with  tlic  detail*  of  that  more  instructive  series  to 
which  1  Lave  next  to  invite  attention,  I  must  explain 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted.  Tlie  produce 
per  acre  was  computed  from  the  tri<i!  of  smaller  (juantitics. 
Acertain  length  of  hwathe  on  each  plot  of  ground  to  which 
the  manurts  were  applied  was  measured  and  weighed 
both  in  the  Htate  of  grasSi  and  after  it  was  made  into  hay; 
and  this  opi^ration  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
mean  of  tlie  rcsuttB  was  then  compared  with  the  mean 
obtained  from  similar  trials  on  tiie  unmaiiured  land  ad- 
joining. In  estimating  the  value  of  t)ie  bay,  it  was  tiken 
at  the  then  market  pricK  of  'il.  15«.  per  t^jn.  Seven  cx- 
pcrimentu  were  tried  with  nitrate  of  nod",  which  in  every 
ijutaiicc  iucreoscd  the  growth  of  the  grass,  but  in    no 
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se. 

Loss. 

4 

£0X1     3 

7 

2   17     3 

1 

3   16     1 

1 

4     9     1 

4 

5   16   10 

6 

106  \:,  10 

VI.  1  cwt.,   16  bnsbel3 

of  wood  -  ashes, 

and  8  of  sale     dj"!     2  11 

VII.  240  lbs.  .         .  1  11     4 


instance  was  tiuit  increase  sulhcicnt  to  rcinitjurse  the  cost. 
The  price  of  the  nitrate  «as  \l.  per  civt.,  and  the  value  of 
the  increase  being  deducted  from  the  expense,  gives  the 
following  table  of  loss  sustained  : — 

I.  1  cwt.    .        .       j^o    2    3 
II.  li  cwt.  .       .       .0109 

III.  Iio.inanothcrplaceo  11     9 

IV.  Do.  do.  .  0    2    f) 
V.  l.icwt.             .         .  0     7     G 

In  the  two  last  instances  the  land  was  in  better  con- 
dition, and  might  seem  not  to  want  manure  at  all,  for 
without  any  it  yielded  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  where  the  smallest  quan- 
tity was  used,  the  loss,  too,  was  the  smallest ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  only  a  small  proportion  of  manure  is 
needed  to  supply  the  grass  with  the  nutriment  of  that 
sort  which  it  requires,  every  addition  of  it  beyond  that 
proportion  must  be  expended  in  vain,  for  the  action  of 
frequent  rains  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  soil 
stored  up  for  future  use.  Perhaps  50  or  60  lbs.  would 
have  produced  the  same  effect  as  a  larger  quantity,  and 
then  there  would  have  been,  in  the  two  last  instances,  a 
clear  proht  of  about  7  or  S  sliillin^s.  The  same  conclusion 
is  very  strikingly  indicated  by  the  experiments  with  sugar 
scum,  an  article  much  used  in  France  '\n  the  cultivation 
of  the  Vine,  and  imported  for  the  vineyards  at  consider- 
able expense.  Its  cost  to  me  was  1/.  05.  per  ton.  Trie 
application  of  it  invariably  produced  a  greater  quantity  of 
hay,  but  almost  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity 
emploj'ed  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is 
beneficial  as  a  manure  on  grass,  if  only  the  right  propor- 
tion can  be  discovered  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  wood-ashes  in  each  case 
keeps  its  own  specific  virtue  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The 
cost  of  the  wood-ashes  is  estimated  at  4^f/.  per  bushel. 
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■ill. 

— 

£1     0 

a 

— 

0  19 

u 

— 

0    14 

0 

— 

0     2 

3 

— 

0     0 

3 

2s.9rf. 

0     0 

Increased 
value  of  Hay.    Gain. 
I.  24  cwt.  and  S  bushels  of  ashes     . 
II.  20  cwt.  aii<l  8  <1o 

III.  16  cwt.  and  8  do  ... 

IV.  12  cwt.  and  4  do.            .         ,        . 
V.     8  cwt.  and  4  do 

VI.    8  cwt.  and  4  do.  in  another  field 

In  the  last  case  the  land  was  poorer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding, the  produce  of  Hay  per  acre  in  the  adjoining 
unmanured  part  being  1  ton  12  cwt.  31  lbs.  ;  wliereasin  the 
other  it  amounted  to  2  tons  3  cwt.  There  was  also  a 
great  difference  betv,een  the  1st  and  2nd  experiments 
in  the  quality  of  the  land.  On  the  first  the  quantity 
of  hay  without  the  manure  was  only  15  cwt.  50lbs., 
while  the  other  produced  without  manure  2  tons  6  cwt. 
■2S  lbs.  It  thus  appears  that  sugar-scum  is  most 
effective  where  manure  is  most  wanted.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  more  you  use  the 
more  you  will  get  from  it,  for  the  maximum  of  produce 
was  obtained  from  the  smallest  quantity.  It  remains  to 
be  tried  whether  a  still  smaller  quantity  may  not  product; 
the  same  effect;  and  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  benefits  the  succeeding  crop.  At  present  there  is  no 
great  encouragement  to  persevere  in  its  use  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Grass.  The  experiments  with  guano  were 
more  successful ;  but  though  up  to  a  certain  point  an 
increased  quantity  of  manure  gave  an  increased  quantity 
of  produce,  yet  they  still  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that,  as  the  prove^b  says,  too  much  of  anything  is  good 
for  nothing.  The  cost  of  this  manure  was  \-s.  per  cwt. 
Increased 


Va 

lue  of  Hhv, 

Loss. 

Gain 

T. 

3icwf.  and  20  bnsh.of  aslies.^2    8s.  grf. 

— 

£0     1 

4 

II 

3Vc\vt.,  1  year  oUl,  and  20  do. 

1  11 

6 

IBs.  tsd 

— 

III. 

3  cwt.  and  1  cwt.  ot  nitrate 

of  soda       .... 

2     0 

4 

15     8 

— 

TV, 

2  cwt.  and  4  bushels  of  ashes 

3     0 

— . 

2   IS 

1 

V. 

2  cwt.     .        . 

1    15 

9 

— 

0   11 

9 

VI. 

1 2  cwt 

1    U 

9 

— 

0   12 

9 

VII. 

Ijcwt 

1     4 

5 

— 

0     6 

5 

vm. 

1  cwt..  6  bushels  nf  salt,  and 

lO  bushels  of  ashes    . 

0     5 

S 

18     0 

— 

In  the  last  instance,  it  may  be  that  the  soil  was  almost 
saturated  with  as  much  nutriment  as  the  Grass  required  ; 
for  its  produce  without  any  manure  amounted  to  2  tons 
7  cwt.  yO  lbs.,  and  thus  ISs.  worth  of  the  manure  produced 
no  effect  at  all.  The  contrary  fact  will  account  for  the 
great  success  of  the  4th  experiment,  for  there  the  weight 
of  buy  on  the  unmanured  part  was  no  more  than  12  cwt. 
34^11)3.  From  a  comparison  of  the  two  first  it  appears 
that  guano  loses  much  of  its  efficiency  by  being  kept,  its 
volatile  parts  being  dissipated  in  the  air,  and  that  even 
the  best,  applied  to  good  land  in  large  quantities,  will  not 
yit^ld  any  adequate  return.  The  weight  of  hay  in  this 
case,  without  the  manure,  was  2  tons  1  cwt.  70  lbs.  From 
the  experiments  upon  sulphate  of  ammonia  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  deduce  any  certain  conclusions,  some  of  the  results 
being  very  anomalous.  The  moistness  of  the  spring  was 
favourable  to  its  action  generally  ;  but  as  it  was  not  all 
laiil  on  at'  the  same  time,  tlie  fact  of  the  weather  being 
different  at  different  times  may  account  for  some  of  the 
variations.  The  cost  was  17a'.  jier  cwt. 
Increased 
Value  of  Hay, 
T.  n^Glb??.  sown  at  twice    .        .£2    Me.  bd. 

II.  224  lbs.  from  the  bottom  of 

the  cask      .        .        .        .203 

III.  224lbs 2  18     0 

IV.  180  Ib-i  sown  at  twice 
V.  I 'JO  lbs.  sown  at  twice   . 

VI.  120  lbs.,  and  4  bush,  of  aahca 
VII.     BOlbs.  .... 

VIII.  73ll)s.    and    filO    tr^Hnns    of 
drainlti^H  from  tlic  farm- 
yard .         .         .         .289  —  1    1/     f 
IX.  6(J  IbH.,  and  4  buah.  of  ashCB     1   M    !)            —  14    1 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  two  out  of  the  only  three  CHses. 
where  the  applicution  wan   made  at  two  dilf-rent  times, 
lofls  en.sued,  and  in  the  third  a  very  iribignilicant  prolir. 
In   the  other   case  of  failure,  the  land  produced  2  tons, 


Loss. 
10a.  8(2. 


-      ^0  15 


1     ft 

0  14 


3   10 
0   II 


4  cwt.  per  acre,  without  manure.  The  second  and 
third  experiments  seem  to  show  that  on  poor  land  as  much 
as  2  cwt.  may  be  usefully  employed;  for  in  the  former 
case,  the  unassisted  land  yielded  only  15  cwt,  5"31bB.  of 
hay  ;  and  in  the  latter,  I'J  cwt.  22  lbs.  ;  but  that  3  cwt.  is 
too  much  is  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  first, 
for  there  too  the  natural  produce  was  only  10  cwt.  1051bs.  ; 
in  all  the  rest  it  e.xceeded  2  tons.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
in  the  two  last  evperiments,  v;here  the  quantity  used  was. 
smallest,  the  profit  was  largest.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
doctrine  for  farmers  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  less  ex- 
pense they  incur  in  the  use  of  an  artificial  manure,  the 
larger  profit  they  will  gain  ;  and  this  rule,  it  seema, 
applies  equally  to  a  temperate  use  of  their  own  farmyard 
manure  ;  for  two  portions  of  equally  good  land  being- 
watered  with  drainings, — the  first  once,  and  the  second 
twice — the  first  gave  an  increase  of  the  value  of  \\s.  4(/. 
above  the  adjoining  land  ;  the  second  fell  below  it  nearly 
to  the  same  amount.  Some  uncertainty,  however,  attends- 
this  experiment,  because  tlie  liquid  may  not  in  both  cases 
have  been  of  equal  strength. — L.  Vernon  Ilarcourt^. 
IFcstdean  House. 

(To  he  continued.)  • 


ON  MINERAL  &  INORGANIC  MANURES.— No.  I,- 

J3y  FrOFESSOR  ChA.RLES   SpRENGliL. 
{Trannlated from  the  German.) 

It  has  been  previously  observed  that  the  substances 
used  for  manures  are  cooiposed  of  earths,  oxides,  alkalies,^ 
and  acids,  and  that  the  last  mentioned  occur  always  com- 
bined with  the  first  into  salts. 

Although   agriculturists    make    now-a-days    far   more 
use   of   mineral    manuring    substances    than    in   former 
times,  having  become  convinced  that  they  take  as  active  a 
part  in  the  nourishment  of  plants  as  organic  manures  do,. 
still  several,  whii^h   besides  those  hitherto  used    may  be 
of  avail,  have  been  as  yet  entirely  neglected.     The  cause 
of  this  neglect  probrtbly  rests  on  the  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  mineral  manures,  as  most  believe  that  they  only 
act  by  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  or  that  they 
promote  vegetation  merely  by  dissolving  the  humus;  ia- 
fine,  that    they  are   only   so   far   useful    as    they  excite 
plants  to  a  more  energetic  vegetation.     It  may,  liowever, 
be  now  assumed  with  ceitainty,  that  they  are  a  real  food 
of  plants,  and  as  essentially  necessary  to  their  constitutior^ 
as  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  or  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  organic    manures.     It  is  not  less  true,  that  to  thi& 
mistaken  view  of  the  action  of   mineral  manures,  many 
real  advantages  have  been  hitherto  sacrificed,  because  the- 
culture    of    plants    would   have    been    carried    on    more^ 
effectively,  if  the  principle  had  been  acknowledged  that 
plants   have   to    obtain   a   necessary   quantity    of    those-- 
mineral  substances  from  the  soil  which  are  found  in  them.' 
by  chemical   analysis.     Even  the   phenomenon    that   oa 
each  kind  of  soil  some  particular  tribe  of  plants  will  locate- 
itself  spontaneously,  ought  to  have  led  the  farmer  to  ari' 
opinion  different  from  that  hitherto  entertained.     Sandy 
soil,  for  instance,  will  proiiuce  other  plants  than  marl,  and 
this  again  other  than  a  peaty  soil.  &c.     Thence  we  may 
learn  that  the  growing   of  plants  is  dependent,  generally 
speaking,  on  certain  mineral  substances  contained  in  the- 
soil,   and   that  it  is  working   in   opposition  to   the   very 
nature  of  crops  to  plant  them  in  localities,  where  (accord- 
ing to  their  chemical    constitution)  it   is  imposj^ible  for- 
them  to  grow.     We  find  every  day  that  many  wild  plants 
only  come  up  in  spots  where  the  soil  abounds  in  potash, . 
or   gvpsum,    common   salt,    manganese,  &g.  ;    and  why- 
should   we   doubt  that  cultivated"  plants,   also,  must  find- 
some  particular  mineral  substance  abundantly  in  the  soil 
where  they  are  found  to  grow  luxuriantly  .^    According  to 
the   opinion    of  several   Naturalists,   carbon,    hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  alone  constitute  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  so   that  if  mineral  substances  occur  in 
them,  they  are  to  be  considered  merely  accidental.     But 
with   the  same   plausibility   it  might   be    assumed,   that 
nitrogen,    &c.  are  the   merely  accidental  ingredients   of 
plants,  and  that  the  minerals  are  their  real  nourishment. 

?ome  others  assert  that  plants  possess  the  power  of 
forming  the  mineral  substances  which  they  contain  out 
of  carbon,  nitrogen,  &c.,  transforming  them  by  their 
vital  powers  into  mineral  substances  ;  and  they  refer  ta 
some  experiments  made  long  ago;  but,  as  it  can  be 
proved  tliat  these  have  been  made  very  imperfectly,  they 
do  not  deserve  any  credit,  and  though  they  were  worthy 
of  confidence,  they  do  not  prove  what  it  is  intended  they 
should.  Very  lately,  a  believer  in  this  doctrine  of  the 
nourishment  of  plants  asked  the  following  question  : 
(vUle  the  preface  to  "  Schiibler's  Agricultural  Chemistry,"' 
1833.)  "  How  is  it,  that  after  100  crops  reared  oa 
the  same  soil,  there  are  found  in  it  not  only  traces,  but 
^,  \,  and  even  entire  grains  (per  cent.)  of  certain  salts  ?' 
or,  how  is  it,  that  on  average  calculation,  the  corn  crops 
of  20  years  contain  in  their  grain  and  straw  more 
pliospliate  of  lime  than  any  soil  in  the  world  contains? 
for  phosphate  of  lime  is  nowhere  an  original  constituent 
of  the  soil."  The  same  author  says,  further,  "  If  Hermb- 
stUdt  obtained  930  lbs.  of  calcined  potash,  from  2"ii(;i  lbs, 
of  the  common  Blugwort,  (which  he  grew  on  18,00() 
square  feet  of  a  sandy  soil),  each  cubic  foot  of  the  soil 
must  have  contained  more  tlian  310  grains  of  potash  for 
the  use  of  the  plants.  But  us  this  could  not  bo 
assumed  to  be  the  case  with  the  arid  sandy  soil 
of  Berlin  on  which  HermbstUdt  made  his  experiment,- 
the  great  amount  of  potash  in  the  i)lnnts  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  not  to  the  com- 
position of  the  soil."  To  this  I  reply:  According 
to  seveial  of  my  experiments,  made  with  great  nccmacy, 
several,  even  sterile  soils,  wliich  have  never  been  manured 
with  dung,  and  where,  consfcjuently,  tlio  constituent  Bub- 
atunccK  were  originally  inherent  in  the  soil,  conluin  1— IJ. 
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-per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Now,  as  the  Magdeburg 
■acre  of  land  contains  25,920  square  feet ;  as,  moreover,  the 
roots  of  corn  penetrate  at  least  one  foot  in  the  soil,  and  as 
the  Rhenish  cubic  foot  of  earth  weighs  (at  an  average) 
^00  lbs.,  the  plants  of  one  acre  will  have  25,920  lbs.  of 
that  substance  to  absorb,  though  the  soil  only  contained 
1  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  But  the  Wheat 
crop.of  one  acre  of  land  contains  at  the  utmost  only  5  lbs. 
'Of  phosphate  of  lirae ;  and  consequently  the  25,920  lbs. 
■will  suffice  for  5187  Wheat  crops;  nay,  though  the  soil 
■contained  only  y^^  per  cent.,  there  would  be  enough  of 
it  for  52  Wheat  crops.  The  Barley  crop  of  one  acre 
contains  about  6  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  tiierefore 
4320  crops  would  be  nourished  by  the  same  amount  of 
phosphate.  A  crop  of  Oats,  grown  on  one  acre,  contains 
:3  lbs  of  phosphate  of  lime,  consequently  51S7  crops  will 
find  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  above  mineral  bubstance  in 
the  soil. 

It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  corn 
■will  be  able  to  abstract  from  the  soil  even  the  least  par- 
Jticle  of  phosphate  of  lime,  still  this  calculation  will  fully 
prove,  that  the  assumption  of  the  author  of  the  above 
work,  viz.,  that  80  corn  crops  will  abstract  from  the  soil 
more  phosphate  of  lime  than  any  soil  can  possess,  is 
latterly  unfounded.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  potash, 
■which  the  plants  are  said  to  generate  in  themselves  by 
their  luxuriant  growth,  the  most  accurate  examination  of 
•several  very  sandy  soils  and  subsoils  having  shown  to  me, 
that  they  often  contain  -j\j — /^  percent,  of  potash.  Th:s 
potash  was  not  combined  with  any  acid  into  a  soluble  salt ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  comltined  with  silica  into  a 
.silicate  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  as  this  is  gradually  dis- 
■solved  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  rain-water,  (car- 
lionate  of  potash,  an  easily  'soluble  salt,  being  formed,) 
the  roots  are  able  to  provide  themselves  constantly  with 
■the  necessary  amount  of  the  alkali.  By  this  wise  arrange- 
ment of  nature,  the  silicated  potass  of  the  subsoil  has 
-nourished  for  thousands  of  years  the  deep-rooted  plants  ; 
end  considering  the  amount  contained  in  the  lower 
■strata  of  soil,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  yet  sufficient 
for  many  centuries  to  come.  The  roots  of  IMugwort  pene- 
trate four  feet  deep  in  the  soil  ;  tiierefore  it  may  on  one 
ncre  of  land  draw  upon  four  times  25,920  :  viz.,  103,680 
cubic  feet,  or  10,368,000  lbs.  of  soil.  According  to  ex- 
periment, 100  lbs.  of  earth  contain  on  an  average  one- 
^third  per  cent,  of  potash  ;  C'  n-equenlly  the  Mugwort  found 
on  the  area  of  one  ncre  of  land  20,73li  lbs.  of  jiotash,  from 
■which  it  might  well  receive  those  036  lbs.  or  more  of 
^carbonate  of  potash.  I  may  as  well  mention  tliat  I  never 
Bubjected  the  subsoil  of  Berlin  to  chemical  analysis  ;  but 
I  have  examined  similar  soils  of  the  dihivian  formation, 
and  have  often  found  more  than  one-fifth  per  cent,  of 
■potash  in  them.  These  calculations,  1  think,  prove  that  the 
(power  wliich  has  been  attributed  to  plants  of  forming 
tiubstances  within  themselves,  is  based  on  erroneous  sup- 
positions. We  often  do  not  believe  that  soils  contain 
the  mineral  substances  which  we  find  in  the  plants  grow- 
ling on  them,  and  yet  an  accurate  analysis  shows  afterwards 
that  they  are  abundant.  Still  at  times  the  soil  contains 
ficarceiy  a  trace  of  those  substances  of  which  the  plants 
;are  composed  ;  but  even  in  this  instance  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  they  are  formed  by  the  i)lants,  as  we 
-fihall  see  hereafter  that  the  rain  conveys  annually  more 
■than  50  lbs.  of  earths  and  salts  to  the  soil  of  one  acre. 
(To  be  cnndvutd,) 


Berberry  abounds  and  Wheat  seldom  succeeds  I  and  we 
are  informed,  in  the  "Library  o'  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,'' vol.  ii.,  "  that  the  fructification  of  the  Berberry  is 
incomplete  unless  the  stamens  be  irritated  by  insects, 
when  the  filaments  suddenly  contract  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner  towards  the  germ  ;  the  flowers  are  therefore, 
by  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Nature,  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  insects,  and  thus  the  Berberry  may  become  inju- 
rious to  neighbouring  plants."  And  we  are  also  informed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Singer  that  the  views  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  of  some  intelligent  practical  farmers  relative 
to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Berberis  vulgaris,  induced 
the  hite  Admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope  to  give 
orders  for  th«  total  extirpation  of  the  Berberry-bushes 
which  intermixed  with  thorns  in  the  hedge-rows  ;  and 
since  that  was  done,  and  for  above  20  years,  no  such  dis- 
temper has  appeared  in  the  fields.  But  for  a'  that,  there 
are  some  auld  farrant  cheils.  if  they  get  a  few  facts  to 
stand  by,  they  are  just  as  stiff  as  the  facts  themsds,  and 
they  will  not  believe  in  the  popular  creed,  although  it 
should  be  supported  by  knighted  philosophers  or  presi- 
dents o'  the  Royal  Society,  or  preached  up  by  reverend 
divines;  and  as  lang  as  the  twa-celled  I'uccinia  grarainis 
differs  frae  the  pustulated  yEcidium  berberides  they  will 
not  believe.  De  Candolle  opposes  the  notion  that  the 
Berberry  is  injurious  to  Corn,  and  says  that  he  should  not 
have  agitated  the  question,  had  it  involved  a  plant  less 
important  than  Wheat,  or  a  philosopher  less  distinguished 
than  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  and  Dr.  Greville,  when  speaking 
of  the  Berberry  Blight  in  his  Scottish  "  Cryptogamic 
Flora,"  says,  "This  minute  gastromycus  has  given  rise  to 
the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Berberry- 
bushes  is  extremely  detrimental  to  fields  of  Wheat.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  disease  called  the  rust  in  Corn  is 
higlily  injurious;  but  the  colour  of  the  rust  and  that  of  the 
present  plant  constitutes  the  only  similarity  between 
them.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  two  different  genera,  and 
of  course  cannot  propagate  each  other."  And  gif  ony  o' 
the  readers  o*  the  Chronicfe,  wha  tak  an  interest  in  such 
a  subject,  should  turn  to  the  ninth  volume  and  327th  page 
o'  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  they  will  find  *'  Notes  on 
Mildew,  from  a  Lecture  by  Professor  Lindley  ;  "  they 
will  there  see  figures  of  the  different  fungi  that  will,  maybe, 
convince  them  eooner  than  a'  that  can  be  said  about  it 
for  a  laug  time  ;  and  I  may  just  conclude  this  notice  by  a 
quotation  frae  "  Paxton's  Horticultural  Register"  on  the 
same  subject,  the  writer  says  that  *' it  would  be  no  less 
rational  to  maintain  that  a  field  of  Wheat  would  spring 
up  if  we  should  sow  Berberries,  than  that  the  rust  growing 
on  these  should  produce  the  Corn-rust,  Should  it  be  said 
that  it  is  the  difference  of  the  nutriment  of  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  difference,  I  should  ask  whether  a  difler- 
ence  of  soil  would  produce  Rye  on  Oats  when  Wheat-seed 
only  had  been  sown?" — A  Moorland  Gardener. 

Experiments  ivith  Manures. — Tiible^sliewing  the  quan- 
tities and  cost  per  acre  of  Five  different  Manures  used  in 
a  field  of  Mr.  A.  Bubb's'  at  Witcombe,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  their  relative  effects  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  a  Wheat  crop,  as  compared  with  that  iuthe  same  field 
where  no  manure  was  used.  The  Wheat  is  valued  at  65. 
a  bushel,  and  the  straw  at  AQs.  a  toa.  The  proportions  of 
salt  and  lime  were,  salt  1,  lime  2.j, 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Berberry  Blight. — It  is  somewliat  remarkable  that 
'both  persons  and  plants  will  get  characters  frae  the  world 
that  they  dinna  deserve.  The  Berberry,  1  think,  has  come 
in  for  a  share  o'  muckle  abuse  that  it  disna  merit..  1  mind 
-fu*- weel  when  1  was  a  young  callant  o'  wandering  frae 
Jiome  ae  day,  and  in  my  wanderings  came  upon  a  large 
Berbetry-bush  wi'  plenty  o' ripe  fruit  on  it ;  I  partook 
'O'  the  fruit,  and  also  broke  off  some  0'  the  branches  that 
■were  well  laden,  to  carry  them  hame.  Before  I  reached 
my  father's  house  1  was  met  by  an  auld  woman  who  was 
Jooked  np  to  by  her  neighhouis  for  her  superior  know- 
ledge; slie  saw  the  fruit  I  was  carrying,  and  speered  gif  [ 
-had  eaten  ony  o't.  "O,  ay,"  says  I,  "  a  waniefu'  o't," 
■**  Weel,  weel,  my  man,  ye  hae  been  eating  pousin,  and 
ye'll  may  be  no  live  lang."  I  canna  describe  tlie  feeling 
•^that  came  o'er  me  at  sic  an  announcement ;  I  was  instantly 
■placed  under  medical  treatment,  and  forced  to  drink  won- 
ilerfu'  draugiits  0'  buttermilk  to  conteract  the  evil  effects 
o'  the  Berberries,  besides  receiving  a  lecture  about  going 
■to  the  Berberry-bush,  as  if  it  had  been  the  fabled  fatal 
'Upas-tree  ;  and  to  this  present  hour  the  ideas  o'  Berber- 
jies  and  butteimiik  are  often  associated  in  my  mind. 
3But  as  Mr.  Wighton  wishes  to  ken  the  reason  why  the 
•Berberry  is  blamed  for  having  an  "evil  influence  upon 
Corn,''  perhaps  some  0'  the  following  statement  may 
eatisfy  him  as  a  reason  why  it  is  blamed.  In  the  '*  Quar- 
terly Journal  o'  Agriculture  "  there  is  an  article  *' On 
■Smut,  Canker,  and  Rust  or  Mildew  \  "and  it  is  there  stated 
that,  "in  consequence  of  the  leaves  of  the  comoion  Ber- 
berry exhibiting  a  similar  affection  to  the  rust  in  Corn, 
farmers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have 
■concluded  that  the  infection  spreads  from  the  bush  in  the 
hedge  to  the  Corn  in  the  field  ;  and  this  notion  is  some- 
times strengthened  from  the  rust  appearing  in  patches  and 
/Stripes  among  the  Corn,  as  if  it  had  been  carried  thither 
by  the  wind  from  the  Berberry-bushes.**  Now  there  was 
.ance  a  learned  gentleman  wha  had  some  o*  his  Peach-trees 
trained  over  the  tap  o'  his  garden-wall,  wi'  tlieir  jioiuts 
towards  the  antipodes  ;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  **  On 
Blight  in  Corn  ; "  and  appeared  to  countenance  |^in 
some  degree  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  evil  tffects 
«'  the  Berberry  on  Corn,  He  tells  about  "  Mildew 
■    iRoleaby«  in  Norfolk,"  what  an  unco'  place  it  was,  where 
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number  of  boys  or  women  look  over  them  every  fina 
morning,  and  pick  off  what  may  be  attached  to  each  leaf. 
I  dare  say  the  plan  is  pretty  generally  known  and  adopted 
amongst  gardeners,  but  some  farmers  may  hesitate  about 
it  on  the  score  of  expense,  yet  is  it  not  nearly  so  expen- 
sive as  many  would  suppose;  and  when  the  land  is  tole- 
rably good  it  well  repays  itself.  I  may  add  that  slices  of 
Swedish  Turnips  do  as  well  as  Cabbage-leaves,  and  evea 
the  tops  may  be  used  also,  or  anything  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  tliis  destructive  pest. — S.  N'.  V. 

CuUivation  of  Wheat. — The  following  calculations  were 
made  from  Wheat  grown  in  the  year  1813.  on  land  in  ray 
occupation  belonging  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart., 
situate  in  the  pari^h  of  Tutburv,  Staffordshire. 


Description 

of 

Wlicat. 

CaltivatioD. 

No.  of 
busiiels  per 

acre 

weighing 

Sjlbs.  each. 

Weight  of 

Straw 
per  acre. 

Average 
Weight  of 
Corn  per 
Imperial 
bushel. 

Bed 

do. 

dn. 

White 

Drilled  in 
PInughcd  in 
Harrowed  in 

Drillori  in 

293 
2b3 
333 
2!)i 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

*31  2  6 
31  0  23 
30  3  4 
29     3     22 

llM. 

60} 
61 
653 
64i 

—  JVilliam  Cor.  [It  is  not  stated  from  what  extent  of 
land  these  calculations  were  made  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  the  difference  between  the  several  cases  greater 
than  may  be  accounted  for  by  variety  of  soil,  or  than  pro- 
bably would  have  appeared  on  the  same  plots  though  they 
had  all  been  cultivated  alike.] 

Corn  Weevil. — A  correspondent  of  theCAromc?^  com- 
plains of  the  depredation  committed  in  his  malt  stores  by 
the  Weevil.  About  15  years  since  Messrs.  Fison,  of 
Thetford,  suffered  greatly  by  this  insect.  They  destroy 
the  farina,  leaving  the  husk,  to  all  appearance  sound, 
except  at  that  end  where  it  gained  admission;  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them  they  determined  to 
try  fire,  which  proved  perfectly  successful.  It  was  applied 
thus, — a  large  quantity  of  furze  was  procured,  the  pre- 
mises were  emptied,  and  they  \7ere  fiied  on  the  floor; 
plenty  of  help  was  provided,  so  that  once  kindled  it  wa3 
continually  stirred  about  to  prevent  the  premises  taking 
fire.  I  have  no  doubt  a  better  plan  would  be  to  fumigate 
them  witli  sulphur,  A  dish  of  charcoal,  with  one  or  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  and  the  windows  and  doors  well  closed, 
would  be  all  that  is  required,  and  the  expense  less  thaa 
half-a-crown. — James  Fison. 


The  soil  is  sandy  and  of  good  quality. 
Ravages  of  the  Shtff  on  the  Wheat  '^ Plant. — As  the 
ravages  whi<'h  Slugs  make  amonsst  young  Wheat  renders 
the  adoption  of  any  method  likely  to  destroy  them  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer,  I  may  perhaps  I)e  allowed  to  state 
that  the  most  effectual  way,  where  gond  stone  lime  cannot 
be  had,  is  to  scatter  a  number  of  Cabhage-leaves  over 
those  parts  of  the  field  which  is  worst  affected,  and  let  a 


5Ilcfa(ctDS. 

The  Economy  of  Farming  ;  from,  the  German  of  Prof, 
Burger.  With  copious  Notes  from  the  Works  of  Thaer, 
Sprengel,  ^c.  By  E.  Goodrich  Smith.  Wiley  and 
Putnam.  8vo,  pp.  132. 
The  causes  on  which  any  agricultural  fact  or  appearance 
depends  are  very  many  and  variable.  This  renders  it 
difl^cult  for  individual  farmers,  though  examining  the 
results  of  their  own  experiments,  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  them  may  be  considered  as  owing  to  the  causes 
which  they  had  put  in  action,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
natural  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control.  How 
much  more- difficult,  then,  must  it  be  to  determine  the 
real  meaning  and  value  to  be  attached  to  reports  of  expe- 
riments, when  the  results,  indeed,  are  given,  but  only  some 
of  the  agencies  described  of  which  they  are  the  conse- 
quences. Ill  faci:,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  covered  by 
such  various  soils,  and  experiencing  such  variable  and 
various  climates,  were  there  not  a  way  of  subtracting  from 
the  results  of  agricultural  experiments,  that  ]iortion  of 
them  which  is  owing  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
several  cases,  reports  of  such  experiments  would  be  value- 
less, except  in  the  immediate  neighbouihood  of  their  trial- 
The  method  alluded  to  consists  in  gathering  together  a 
great  many  experiments  on  one  subject,  performed  under 
every  possible  variety  of  circumstances,  and  taking  their 
averi.ge  result.  Such  an  average  will,  in  all  probability,- 
be  the  proper  effect  of  the  artificial  cause,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  was  put  in  action.  For  all  the  variable  natural 
causes,  in  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which, 
they  jiuU  in  opposite  directions,  will  be  found  to  neutralise 
one  another.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  remark  made  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  V.  Ilarcourt,  in  his  report  of  experi- 
ments with  manures,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  is  true  of  almnst  every  question  in  farming,  that 
a  great  number  of  fat:ts  are  necessary  as  the  foundation  of 
a  conclusive  argument  on  the  subject. 

These  observations  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Prof. 
Burger's  work  on  "the  Fconomy  of  Farming."  We  have 
nowhere  seen  such  a  great  body  of  facts  collected  together, 
bearing  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  We  call  them /acf«  ; 
they  are  reports  of  experiment  and  observation  made  in 
many  different  quarters  ;  and  though  individually  such 
reports  are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  yet  a  great  numbcK 
being  collected,  the  average  result  may  reasonably  be  re- 
garded with  confidence. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  necessarily  of  primary  im- 
portance to  ihe  practical  farmer;  it:  is  with  him  the  only 
test  which  determines  the  value  of  any  proposed  improve- 
ment on  his  practice,  however  beautiful  in  other  respects 
the  ])roposal  maybe,  and  **  the  economy  of  farming'*  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  object  at  which  all  agricultural  writers 
should  aim. 

The  object  of  the  good  farmer  is  to  produce  order, 
cleanliness,  and  fertility,  where  his  unskilful  predecessor 
liad  left  all  in  confusion,  not  because  these  are  things  de- 
sirable in  tliemselves,  but  because  they  are  means  to  a 
profitable  end  ;  for  as  Professor  Burger  states  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work  :  — 

"  The  object  of  farming  is  that  of  all  kinds  of  business, 
viz.,  by  means  of  labour  and  money,  judiciously  employed. 
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to  produce  gain,  or  to  acquire  money  : — in  other  words, 
for  one  so  to  employ  his  labour  and  capital  as,  by  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  to  secure  the  hijjhest  income." 

Professor  Burger  divides  his  subject  into  two  branches. 
The  first  refers  to  "  the  outer  household  affairs,"  as,  in 
common  with  other  portions  of  the  work,  it  Las  been 
somewhat  too  literally  translated,  and  includes  within  its 
range  ail  matters  connected  witli  labour  and  manure.  The 
second  refers  to  "  the  inner  household  affairs,"  the 
Domestic  Economy,  in  fact,  of  the  farm  ;  and  under  this 
head  are  considered  the  arrangement  aud  distribution  of 
labour,  the  duties  of  employer  and  employed,  and  the 
mode  of  keeping  farm  accounts. 

Every  plan  or  jiractice  suggested  or  described  under 
these  heads  is  referred  to  its  uUituate  expense  or  profit- 
ableness, for  the  real  character  it;  must  hold  in  the  eyes 
of  the  practical  farmer.  Tlius,  to  take  the  subject  of 
manure,  after  a  general  statement  of  what  that  is  which 
constitutes  manure,  Professor  Burger  considers — 

1.  How  much  is  needed  to  retain  a  given  extent  of  land  in 
fertility  ?  And  this,  being  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  that  of  the  crops  grown  on  it,  is  answered  iu 
great  detail  with  reference  to  both  of  these  particulars. 

2.  "What  animals  produce  the  necessary  quantity  at  the 
cheapest  rate?  and,  as  afiFecting  this,  the  effect  of  the 
character  of  the  fodder  on  that  of  the  manure  produced  by 
its  consumption  is  taken  into  account. 

3.  What  number  of  animals  are  thus  required  ? 

4.  What  weight  of  manure  is  obtainnble  from  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  quantity  of  a  given  kind  of  fodder  ? 

5.  What  proportion,  on  a  farm,  must  the  production  of 
plants  for  sale  bear  to  the  production  of  plants  for 
fodder  ? 

6.  WTiat  rotation  of  crops  must  be  adopted,  in  order 
that,  on  a  given  extent  of  land,  the  supply  of  manure  from 
the  manure-producing  crops  may  be  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  exhausting  crops,  so  that  the  land  be  not  gradually 
deteriorated  ? 

The  answers  to  all  these  'questions  are  illustrated  and 
enforced  at  great  length  by  the  details  and  results  of 
numerous  observations  and  experiments  ;  and  putting  out 
of  sight  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  subject,  the 
"Economy  of  Farming  by  Professor  Burger "  would  be 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  agricultural  library,  were 
it  only  on  account  of  the  number  of  facts  and  experiments 
recorded  in  it.  Many  of  these,  it  should  be  stated,  are 
introduced  iu  the  form  of  notes,  and  are  extracted  from 
the  works  of  other  German  writers  of  high  repute. 

In  conclusion,  we  extract  from  the  translator's  preface 
tiie  following  paragraph,  from  which  the  general  character 
of  this  work  may  be  gathered  : 

"  The  great  distinction  in  German  Agriculture,  com- 
pared with  our  own,  is  economy.  The  question  is  not 
■whether  a  great  crop  can  be  produced,  or  a  fine  story  can 
he  told,  what  large  animals  can  be  raised,  &c.,- — but  what 
is  the  whole  cost,  the  expenditure  of  labour,  of  land,  of 
manure,  &c.  For  this  reason  computations  have  been 
made,  and  the  proportion  of  all  the  parts  and  processes 
has  been  fixed.  Economy  compels  them  to  weigh  and 
measure  their  fodder.  The  minutest  details  have  been 
entered  into,  the  most  difficult  points  examined,  and  the 
results  brought  out," 


Miscellaneous. 

Improvements  in  IVigiownskire. — We  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  improvements  made  by  Lord  Stair,  on  his 
Lordship's  home  farm,  Culhorn,  Wigtownshire.  We  call 
pabHc  attention  to  the  subject  to  show  that  all  circum- 
stances— natural  disadvantages,  soil,  climate,  and  outlay 
^— being  taken  into  account,  the  improvements  at  Culhorn 
are  encouraging  and  important  to  the  community,  and 
exhibit  results  interesting  and  advantageous  to  the  Agri- 
cultural world.  In  calling  attention  to  Lord  Stair's  im- 
provements on  his  home  farm,  all  acquainted  with  Wig- 
townshire during  the  last  three  years,  will  understand  that 
■we  circumscribe  ourselves  to  a  narrow  spot  in  the  wide 
field  of  improvements  which  have  been  executed  at  so 
much  expanse  by  his  Lordship,  by  thorough-draining, 
fencing,  &c.,  since  he  succeeded  to  his  extensive  estates  in 
Wigtownshire.  The  portion  of  Lord  Stair's  home-farm, 
How  alluded  to  as  under  improvement,  may  be  stated  at 
150  acres,  composed  of  the  following  inclosures  :— 1st, 
Borland  moss  ;  2d,  Glenhapple  ;  3d,  Fleming  Park  ;  and 
4th,  Craignerks.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  on  the  farm,  first  in  cutting  large  channels  into 
which  to  take  the  main  drains  and  water  from  the  various 
fields,  grubbing  of  trees,  levelling  of  old  mound  fences, 
repairing  of  roads,  &c.  Prior  to  these  operations,  the 
fields  alluded  to  had  been  grazed  with  cattle,  bo  far  as  was 
•afe  and  practicable.  The  firat  field  which  we  shall  con- 
■ider— Borland  Moss  and  Cowpark,  IG  acres  in  extent — 
was  altogether  a  morass, 'and  part  of  it  had  been  cut  over 
for  peats  for  the  previous  30  years.  This  was  certainly 
the  roughest  and  most  unmanageable  of  all  the  fields  taken 
M  a  whole  ;  but  still  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other 
fields  much  swampy,  and  to  all  appearance  worLiileMs, 
l^ound  presented  itself,  rendering  draining  mosit  difficult, 
and  furnishing  little  available  soil  even  when  dry.  Good 
working,  top-dressing,  and  manuring,  however,  liaa  made 
»  great  chiitigc  even  upon  this  ground.  Borland  Moss  wan 
commenced  to  be  drained  in  autnmn  1810,  with  drains  15 
feet  apart,  '*i  to  4  feet  deep.  Wooden  soles  were  used, 
«Qd  a  quantity  of  brushwood  covered  in  above  well-burned 
tilei.  The  draining  completed,  next  came  the  paring  and 
lefelling  of  its  rugged  peat-cast  surface.  This  was  partly 
Hone  with  the  plough,  where  tlie  ground  admitted  of  it,  and 
partly  with  the  paring  spade  ;  all  refuHC  turf,  brumblcH, 
aod  bealh  being  collected  in  heaps,  burnt,  and  the  oshcw 
■pread  oa  the  aurface.  The  field  got  dry  and  was  ploughed 


and  sown  with  oats  in  spring  1841,  yielding  that  year, 
though  wet  and  unfavournble,  an  extremely  heavy  crop  of 
straw,  and,  even  as  regards  grain,  fully  an  average  crop, 
of  the  growth  of  the  district.  After  harvest  the  stubble 
was  heavily  top-dressed  with  sand  and  gravel  taken  from 
a  bank  in  the  upper  side  of  the  field  ;  this  was  plougiied 
in  and  lay  till  spring,  when  the  ground  was  well  worked, 
limed  at  the  rate  of  90  bushels  (price  '•ils.  Gd.)  per  acre, 
and  the  field  was  then  manured  for  turnips  as  follows:  — 
About  10  acres  received  30  single  cart-loads  of  good  farm- 
yard dung  per  acre,  sown  with  Swedish  Turnip-seed,  the 
remainder  got  15  such  cart-loads  and  15  bushels  of  bone- 
dust  per  acre,  sown  with  Dale's  Hybrid.  We  saw  the 
crop,  which  was  excellent.  Indeed  we  do  not  think  that 
a  better  crop  was  grown  on  any  soil  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land last  year.  Many  of  Laing's  purple-top  Swedes,  when 
cle;ined  and  the  top  and  root  cut  off,  weighed  upwards  of 
15  lbs.  weight.  This  year's  crop  of  oats  on  the  same 
field  was  too  luxuriant,  as  a  considerable  portion  lodged 
with  the  heavy  ruins  and  did  not  quite  fill ;  but  still  good 
judges  estimate  the  gross  produce  of  Borland  moss,  white 
crop  1S13,  at  between  50  and  60  bushels  per  acre,  besides 
a  very  heavy  yield  of  straw.  '2.  Next — Glenhapple,  con- 
taining 5G  Scotch  acres — commenced  also  in  1840. 
More  than  a  third  of  this  was  bog  and  quagmire  like 
Borland  moss,  and  a  great  part,  even  where  ploughable, 
soil  of  a  very  poor  kind.  About  one-third  was  thorough 
drained, — the  field  was  levelled  like  the  first  mentioned, 
and  sown  with  oats  in  1841.  The  crop  was  very  fair  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  field,  but  inferior  in  some  thin 
parts  which  had  formerly  been  soured  with  water.  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  moorish  parts  of  this  division  were 
well  top-dressed  with  gravel  and  other  stuff,  and  another 
out  crop  taken  in  1842,  which  was  excellent,  the  quality 
of  the  oats  being  upwards  of  40  lbs.  weight.  This  field 
was  well  worked  for  turnip-crop  1843,  and  manured  with 
from  2.T  to  30  cart-loads  of  ordinary  farm-yard  dung, 
together  with  25  bushels  of  bones,  or  3  cwt.  of  guano  per 
acre.  The  crop  is  an  excellent  one  of  all  kinds,  healthy, 
thick,  and  will  feed  well.  Third  field — Fleming  Park — 
about  37  acres  ;  20  acres  drained,  of  which  8-acres  were 
very  bad  moss,  white  running  sand  below,  and  most 
difficult  to  drain.  Crop  of  oats  1842,  good;  and  this 
year,  after  a  proper  top-dressing  of  compost,  with  lime 
and  ditch-cleanings,  this  field  also  yielded  a  very  good 
crop.  Fourth  field — Craignerks  — 38  acres,  formerly  a 
wet  rushy  pasture  field,  but  of  very  unequal  nature  and 
quality — though,  on  the  whole,  in  better  state  than  the 
other  fields— all  thorough-drained,  and  sown  last  spring 
with  oats  :  the  crop  was  a  very  superior  one.  In  execut- 
ing the  improvements  on  Culhorn  farm,  a  strict  regard 
was  paid  to  efficiency  combined  with  economy, — every 
operation  was  entered  upon  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
profitable  return  for  the  outlay;  and  how  far  this  object 
has  been  realised,  the  following^  abstract  statement  of  ex- 
pense of  improving  the  four  divisions  of  the  farm  formerly 
mentioned, — the  aggregate  amount  of  produce  of  crops 
1841-42,  and  43,- — the  actual  rent  previous  to  improve- 
ment, and  the  present  estimated  value  of  these  lands,  will 
sufficiently  testify.  The  expense  of  improvement  will 
stand  thus  : — 

Draining,  say  94  Scots  Acres  with  tiles,  from  4  feet 
to  2ifeet  deep,  beingat  the  rate  of  about  ;£7  165,  Id. 

per  acre  ^733  igs.  3d 

Expense  of  sinking  the  course  of  the  stream  for  out- 
let to  drains SI     8  6^ 

Faring:  and  burning:,  and  levelling  old  fences         .  Ci     6  5 

Grubbing:  trees,  whins,. &c 62  12  3 

Erectiug' division  aud  road  fences         ,        ■        ■    .  64  19  8 

Making  roads  for  use  of  farm- about        .        •        .  30    0  Oi 


Total  expenditure  in  permanent  improvements    ^977    6    2 


Crop  of  last  three  years  stands  thus  : — 1.  The  oat  crop 
in  Borland  Moss,  and  Cowpark,  and  Glenhapple,  in  1841 
— together,  72  acres — amounted  to  244  bolls  of  12  Win- 
chester bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  40  busliels  ]ier  acre  ; 
weight,  39  to  40  lbs.  per  bushel.  2.  In  J  842  about  nine 
acres  of  Borland  Moss  and  Cowpark  were  sown  with 
turnips,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  about  40  tons  per  Scotch  acre.  The  re- 
maining seven  [acres  were  planted  with  potatoes, — pro- 
duce^52  bolls  of  8  cwt.,  or  at  the  rate  of  576  bushels 
per  acre.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  crop  ;  and, 
considering  the  worthless  state  of  this  field  prior  to  im- 
provement (only  grazing  two  cows  and  their  calves, 
though  10  acres  in  extent),  went  far  to  liquidate  the 
expense  of  improvement — if,  indeed,  it  did  not  reimburse 
the  whole.  The  second  crop  of  oats  from  Glenhapple, 
1H42,  and  first  from  Fleming  Park — together,  93  acres, — 
amounted  to  480  bolls,  or  at  the  rate  of  (i2  bushels  per 
acre  ;  weight  fully  40  lbs.  per  bushel,  besides  32^-  bolls  of 
in  erior  grain.  3.  The  turnip  crop  in  Glenhapple  Park, 
5G  acres,  this  season,  1843,  is  altogether  very  superior, 
and  the  actual  weight  of  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  which 
has  been  taken  up,  and  cleaned  of  top  and  root,  amounted 
to  8J  tons  (and  tlie  crop  is  equally  good  throughout  the 
field),  thus  giving  a  produce  of  34  tons  per  acre.  The 
quantity  of  manure  applied  to  this  field,  per  acre,  as 
noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  may  appear 
extravagant,  but  we  would  beg  to  explain  that  the  quanti- 
ties staled  were  applied  only  on  such  parts  of  the  field 
as  had  not  at  any  former  period  been  under  cultivation, — 
the  other  portions  of  the  field  receiving,  per  acre,  about 
!(>  cartloads  of  dung,  with  3  cwt.  of  guano,  or  25  bushels 
of  bones.  Tlie  annual  rent  realised  from  these  147  acres 
of  Culhorn  farm  previous  to  improvement  amounted  only 
to  112/.,  or,  on  an  average,  a  fraction  moru  than  15.?.  2(L 
per  acre  ;  and  we  arc  sure  that  in  cbtimating  the  jircsent 
value  at  30*.  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the  current 
agricultural  deprcHhion,  wc  arc  rather  witliin  the  mark 
thau  othervrisc.  _Wc  make  these  guncrul  remarks  merely 


to  show  agriculturists  what  can  be  done  by  a  judiciou* 
outlay  of  capital  on  a  naturally  poor,  barren  soil  ;  and 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  tenants,  as  well  as  landlords,  of  Wigtown- 
shire, will  find  it  their  interest  to  apply  their  spare  capital 
and  well-directed  energies  to  the  improvement  and  better 
cultivation  of  their  farms— thus  rendering  themselves  the 
benefactors  of  the  district  in  which  they  live,  by  the 
additional  employment  thereby  given  to  the  labouring 
classes,  who  would  consequently  be  enabled  to  live  bett<w 
and  educate  their  children.  We  have  been  led  to  notice 
the  improvements  on  Culhorn  farm  entirely  from  their 
being  so  conspicuous.  But  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
these  are  only  a  speck  in  the  wide  field  of  agriculturat 
improvement  entered  upon  by  Lord  Stair.  His  Lordship- 
has  land  in  fourteen  parishes  out  of  the  sixteen  whicti' 
compose  the  entire  county  ;  and  ever  since  his  accessioQ 
to  these  estates,  the  leading  operations  of  permanent- 
improvement— erecting  farm-houses  and  making  fences 
aud  drains— have  been  in  rapid  progress  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  possessions.  There  are  two  extensive- 
tile-works  on  his  Lordsliip's  estates — one  at  the  upper, 
the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  at  which  there 
are  made  annually  about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  drain- 
tiles,  besides  a  corresponding  quantity  of  soles.  Since- 
spring  1840,  there  has  been  made  at  these  works,  and 
used  on  the  estates,  the  enormous  quantity  of  three  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred^ 
and  twenty-eight  drain-tiles^ — these  tiles  are  each  four- 
teen inches  in  length ;  and  when  we  apply  the  foregoing- 
quantity  in  lineal  measurement  of  drain  finished  there- 
with, we  bring  out  a  total  of  upwards  of  sice  hundred  and* 
niaety-Jiine  miles  of  drains^ — besides  many  miles  that 
have  been  finished  with  broken  stones  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  second  tile-work;  and  all  this  within  ;Ae- 
short  space  of  three-and-a-half  years.  Lord  Stair  has  thu» 
not  only  set  an  example  to  his  tenantry  and  the  agricultural 
district  at  large,  by  the  recent  improvements  on  his  home- 
farm,  but  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  liberality  has  kindly 
placed  within  the  reach  of  his  tenants,  great  and  small,  an 
opportunity  of  experimenting  for  themselves.  Three 
experienced  drainers  have  very  properly  been  selected- 
and  placed  in  different  quarters  to  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  drainage  on  the  estates — not  leaving  so- 
important  an  operation  to  uncertainty,  or  to  individual' 
caprice  or  fancy,  but  securing  what  is  both  necessary" 
and  prudent,  the  proper  execution  of  the  work.  The 
practice  on  the  Stair  estates  therefore  is,  that  the  pro- 
prietor pays  the  whole  expense  of  the  drainage  and  charges 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlay.  The  ground 
work  of  a  better  system  of  husbandry  has  thus  been  laid 
by  Lord  Stair  for  his  tenantry ;  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  see  the  happy  results  of  such  a  course  in  the 
more  extensive  green  crops  now  cultivated, — and  these 
certainly  of  a  decidedly  superior  quality  to  what  could  be 
formerly  raised  under  any  management  however  good. 
[The  Scotch  acre  alluded  to  above  is  ^  larger  than  the- 
Imperial  acre.] — Wigtownshire  Free  Press. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  on  Leases. — At  an  agricultural' 
meeting  the  other  day,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  said,  withia' 
three  miles  of  the  place  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last 
nine  years  was  a  place  which  had  long  been  rented  as  ai 
rabbit  warren ;  a  spirited  farmer  acquainted  with  it 
applied  to  Sir  William  Welby,  and  said  if  he  could  have- 
a  lease  for  14  years  that  he  would  break  it  up  and  bring 
the  land  into  cultivation,  his  rent  being  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  same  amount  as  that  paid  by  the  warrener.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  farmer  being  satisfied  that  the 
undertaking  would  ultimately  repay  him,  entered  with 
spirit  upon  it.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  the 
warren  was  broken  up,  he  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  savr 
this  farm,  and  he  could  testify  that  it  was  bearing  the 
best  crops  in  the  county;  and  last  year,  in  the  month  of" 
July,  he  again  saw  it,  and  would  not  wish  to  behold  finer- 
crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  than  those  which  he- 
witnessed  growing  upon  this  very  farm.  (Applause.)  This- 
showed  what  could  be  done  by  a  spirited  farmer.  At  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years  after  he  entered  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  farm,  the  tenant  applied  to  his  landlord  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  upon  it.  Sir  W.  Welby  observed  that 
the  rental  was  so  small,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
incur  an  outlay  of  that  description.  This  farmer,  how- 
ever, not  Imving  the  necessary  confidence  in  a  lease  of 
14  years  4;o  induce  him  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 
made  an  offer,  that  if  his  landlord  would  extend  it  from 
14  to  21  years,  he  would  build  himself  a  complete  range 
of  buildings.  This  was  agreed  upon,  aud  a  better  and 
more  perfect  set  of  buildings  could  not  be  seen  than  he 
had  erected.  Now,  the  tenant  would  no  doubt  be  amply 
repaid  for  his  outlay ;  the  landlord,  although  he  would 
have  to  wait  so  many  years  before  he  took  any  advantage 
from  the  improvement,  would  ultimately  find  his  farm, 
trebled  or  quiidrupled  in  value.  —  Chester  Chronicle. 

The  comparative  Advantage  of  Opening  Drains  with- 
the  &'padc  and  Plough. — At  the  second  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Stirling  Agricultural  Improvement  Club,  Mr. 
Alexander,  farmer,  Tuylorton,  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  and  after  a  good  deal  ot  useful  and  interesting 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "  That  in  general 
cases  the  plough  is  preferable  to  the  spade  for  opening 
drains,  both  as  regards  exp-^dition  and  economy."  Mr, 
Alexander  stated  that  with  the  drain-plough  he  could 
drain  40  acres  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
four  days,  and  that  too  with  such  exactness,  that  manual 
labour  is  scarcely  necessary,  save  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing 
the  tiles  in  the  drains.  He  stated  that  the  reduced  rates 
at  which  drainin  can  be  opened  with  the  plough,  compared 
with  those  done  with  the  spade,  migiit  bo  estitiiatod  as 
follows  : — An  ordinary  doy's  work  of  both  ploughs  going 
at  the  Hamo  time  caa  aecomplitih  iO  Scotch  ucieu  i  uud  (ho- 
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ridges  beins;  15    feet  broad,   the  length  of  drains  in  that 
.e.xtent  of  land  will  be  490  Scotcli  chiiins  : — 
Tlie  expRnse  of  opening-  430  cliains  with  the  spade, 

say  yd.  per  chain,  is ^'14  15  10 

"Same  number  of  acres  at  the  plough 
Horses  required  for  plotig-h,  12  pairs, 

atSs.  perpair,  withdrivers,  is        sBa  l6    0 
Four  holders,  at  2i-.  each    .        .        .080 
Jiverage  expense  of  cleaning'  and  en- 
teriiis  the  drains  into  the  maiu 
levels,  2s.  per  acre 
Ten  acres,  at  2s.  .         .         .         .10     0 

-  AUowarice  for  tear  and  wear,  20jr.      .    i    o    i 


7    4    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  plough  s£7  ii   lO 

-showing  a  difference  of  about  one-half,  after  due  allow- 
ance   for   horses,  which  ujjoii  a   kerse   (i.  e.,  an   alluvial 

^clay)  farm  have  not  constant  employment  at  ordinary  farm 
work  in  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  draining. 
I'lough-draining  has  been  in  operation  to  a  certain  extent 
Ipr  a  good  number  of  years,  but  tlie  prevailing  notion  that 

■none  but  extra-sized  horses,  accustomed  to  work  toge- 
ther, would  be  of  any  value  for  that  work,  prevented  the 
jilougli  from  becoming  an  implement  of  general  use.  IMr. 
Alexander  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  premium 

"OJ"  20/.  offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 

"tfpr  the  best  drain-plough. — Scotch  Paper. 

Sources  of  Labour. — The  value  of  labour,  like  that  of 
all  other  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the  demand  ;  it  is 
.the  principal  outlay  of  a  farmer,  for  which  he  expects  a 

■■return,  and  of  course  he  is  not  likely  to  give  10s.  for  what 

'he  can  get  at  '6s.  Would  a  manufacturer,  or,  indeed,  any 
jnan  of  business  practise  in  their  trades  such  liberality  .'' 
33usiness  and  charity  are  distinct,  and  men  generally 
devote  to  the  latter  in  proportion  as  they  realise  by  the 
former  ;  they  do  not  unite  the  two.  The  grand  principle 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  then — and  not 

-■till  then — you  will  increase  its  value;  that  there  is 
abundant  and  protitable  employment  for  every  individual 
in  this  kingdom  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  though  the 
population  were  double  what  it  is ;  we  only  want  our 
countrymen  to    entertain  correct  views  of    the  subject, 

-and  to  act  upon   them.     Notwithstanding  draining  has 

■  become  so  hackneyed  a  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally practised  ;  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  land 
which  suffers  from  water  is  the  most  productive  we  have, 
and  when  freed  from  the  excess  of  water  will  carry  more 
luxuriant  crops  than  drier  soils.  This  I  consider  a  land- 
lord's outlay,  on  which  the  tenant  should  pay  an  interest. 
A  general  system  of  drainage  would  very  much  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  for  a  time,  and  the  breaking  up  the 
tliousands  of  acres  of  poor  and  comparatively  worthless 
pastures  we  have  in  this  country,  would  yield  a  permanent 
and  prolific  source  of  employment,  and  this  all  landlords 
have  in  their  power,  without  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
1  know  some  individuals  say  they  have  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  their  tenants  to  allow  of  this  ;  my  only  reply  to 
which  is,  the  sooner  such  a  connexion  is  broken  the 
better,  as  no  good  can  result  except  with  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  are  now  sending  our 
ships  to  the  coast  of  Peru  for  manure,  while  we  have  a 
most  abundant  source  within  our  own  shores,  wJiich 
instead  of  nurturing  food  for  man,  we  allow  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  vegetables  for  frogs  and  such-like  reptiles. 
1  allude  to  the  immense  waste  of  manure  from  the  sewer- 
age, &c.  of  our  towns,  which  if  preserved  would  be  of 

-great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  be  another  most  pro- 
fitable source  of  labour — Ed.  Bowley^  Gloucester  Journal. 
Proposed  Agricultural  Colleges. — The  establishment 
■of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Example  Farms  in  different 
-districts  of  the  kingdom  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  leading  Agricultural  bodies.  It  is  proposed 
that  in  these  Colleges  or  Agricultural  Seminaries  young 
men  intended  for  Agricultural  pursuits  shall  pursue  a 
■course  of  study  combined  with  practical  illustrations  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  obtaining  situations  in  the  service  of  landed  pro- 
prietors,  as    stewards,    or    for    carry iog    out    at    home 

■  correct  principles  of  Husbandry  and  Farming.  It  is 
intended  that  the  in-door  establishment  shall  consist 
of  a  head  and  second  master,  who  shall  instruct  the 
pupils  in  the  elements  of  education,  together  with  land- 
surveying,  the  use  of  the  water-level,  the  theodolite 
and  chain,  and  everything  applicable  to  Agricultural  pur- 
suits. With  a  view  of  rendering  them  practical  farmers, 
every  pupil  is  to  be  made  a  ploughman,  and  to  \^  taught 
jiot  only  how  to  use  the  plough,  but  how  to  settle  the 
irons  for  every  soil,  and  all  kind  of  work.  Their  atten- 
tion is  also  to  be  turned  to  stock,  of  all  descriptions,  and 
to  the  making  and  repairing  of  fences.  Lectures  are  to 
be  delivered  by  head  farmers  on  the  Practice  of  Agricul- 
ture, explaining  the  reasons  for  adopting  any  particular 
crop  or  rotation  of  crops;  also,  on  the  breeding,  feeding, 
and  proper  management  of  stock,  the  drainage,  reclama- 
tion, and  improvement  of  land,  and  the  invention  and 
proper  application  of  Agricultural  implements. 

The  Necessary  Capital  for  a  Farm. — "Let  no  one 
■venture  on  a  Farm,"  says  ]\Ir.  Low,  **  without  having  a 
sufficient  capital  to  work  it,  which  from  long  experience  I 
compute  to  be  about  Gl.  per  acre  ;  that  is,  900/.  money  in 
^hand  if  his  Farm  be  150  acres.  The  following  five  will 
be  the  heads  of  his  certain  expenditure  for  the  first  year  : 
—1.  Implements,  1/.  per  acre  ;  2.  Live  stock,  3/.  per 
acre;  3.  Labour,  1/,  per  acre;  4.  Seeds  and  manure 
i(which  last  he  must  take  of  the  outgoing  tenant),  1/.  per 
■acre  ;  total,  0/." 

Spade  Husbandry. — ^In  1831,  Mr.  Scott,  an  East 
ILothian  farmer,  resolved  upon  ascertaining  the  difference 
in  expense  between  summer-fallowing  with  the  plough, 
at)d  trenching  with  the  spade,  "  I,  therefore,*'  says  the 
experimenter,  *'  trenched  thirteen  acres  of  my  summer 
a^loRT  break  in  the  mouths  of  June  and  July.   I  found  the 


soil  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  I  turned  it  com- 
pletely over,  thereby  putting  up  a  clean  and  fresh  soil  in 
the  room  of  the  foul  and  exhausted  mould  which  I  was 
careful  to  put  at  the  bottom,  of  the  trench.  This  opera- 
tion I  found  cost  about  4/.  lOs.  per  Scotch  acre,  paying 
my  labourers  Is.  G(/.  per  day.  The  rest  of  the  field, 
which  consisted  of  nine  acres,  I  wrought  with  the  plough 
in  the  usual  way,  giving  it  six  furrows,  with  the  suitable 
harrowing.  I  manured  the  field  in  August ;  tlie  trenched 
got  eight  cart-ioyds  per  acre,  tlie  ploughed  land  sixteen  ; 
the  field  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  September.  The 
whole  turned  out  a  bulky  crop  as  to  straw,  pjirticularly 
the  trenched  portion,  which  was  much  lodged.  On  thresh- 
ing them  out  I  found  them  to  stand  as  under: 

By    trenched     Wheat    per     acre,     52 

busiiels,  al  fis.  9t^ £iy  Us.  Qd. 

To  two  years'  rent,  at  21.  IVs.  per  acre       jBS     Cs.  Od. 

To  expense  of  trenching  4  10     0 

So  seed,  three  busliels.at  6s.  Qd 1     0    3 

To  eiy:tit  cart-loads  manure 1  12     0 

To  cxjiense  of  cutting,  threshing',  and 

marketinc:  l  10    0 

Profit..... 3  18    9 

— ^^—         17  11    0 
By  plouglied  Wheat  per  acre,  at6s.  gd. 

per  luishel 14    3    6 

To  expenses  of  cultivation,  &c ^13  14    3 

profit f)    3 

^^14    3    6 

Is  it  not  possible  that  some  such  plan  might  be  put  in 
extensive  and  active  operation  ?  AVe.  hear  much  of  the  ad- 
vances of  our  capitalists  made  to  rejftidiating  states,  and 
for  forming  foreign  railways.  The  chances  of  their  ever 
being  repaid  appear  soniewhat  remote.  Here  is  a  plan 
for  the  investment  of  capital  which  promises  a  fair  return, 
and  would,  undoubtedly,  if  put  in  operation,  prove  a 
blessing  to  thousands  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty. —  Correspondent  of  the  Morni^ig  Post. 

Concrete  Tiles. — There  are  two  methods  of  manufac- 
turing concrete  tiles,  on  the  principle  recommended  by 
Lord  John  Hay  ;  the  one  is  to  construct  the  tile  on  the 
land,  and  then  place  it  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  the  other  is  to  make  it  in  the  drain  as  it  is  formed, 
and  have  it  immediately  covered  np.  The  ingredients, 
with  their  proportions,  are  as  follows  : — One  ton  of  lime, 
half  a  ton  of  blackened  cinders,  four  tons  of  common 
sand,  two  tons  of  fine  gravel.  This  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient lO  tr.ake  between  2,000  and  3.000  tiles  at  an  ex- 
pense, including  workmanship,  of  about  21.  Mr,  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  recommends  that  the  gravel  and  sand  should 
be  ground  together  in  a  wet  state,  as  the  lime  goes  much 
farther,  and  the  mixture  is  much  better  prepared  for  the 
process  of  manufacture. — Ayrshire  AgricuUurisL 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agreement  for  L1';ask.  — iV.  J.— You  cannot  successfully  defend 
the  ejectment  brouglit  by  your  landlord.  Tlie  agreement, 
being  for  more  than  three  years,  should  have  been  in  writing, 
If,  however,  you  liave  laid  out  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
permanent  improvements,  upon  the  faith  of  the  agreement, 
you  may  probably  have  a  remedy  in  equity. 

Alluvial  Ixclosures. — fr. — We  liave  received  your  letter  and 
box.  inclosing  samples  of  soil,  &c.,  but  cannot  undertake  to 
analyse  specimens  sent  to  us.  This  could  not  be  done  under 
an  expense  of  from  1^.  to  6/.  per  specimen.  We  are  thus 
nnable  to  state  the  quantity  of  common  salt  which  there  may 
be  in  your  soil.  Reasoning,  however,  from  analogy,  we  should 
not  suppose  that  there  was  on  injurious  quantity  of  it  present. 
"We  shall  answer  your  other  questions  next  week. 

Faismehs'  Clubs. —  J.  P. — We  shall  be  ready  to  announce  weekly 
these  meetings,  if  the  Secretaries  will  favour  us  with  the  neces- 
sary information. 

Mouldy  Hat.— j-I  Gardener  and  Farmer. — Mouldy  provender  is 
bad  for  cows.  We  understand  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
steaming  such  provender.  Cut  it  into  chafF,  and  mix  it  with 
some  better  stiifT. 

Poor-ratk  Ai'PEAL. — F.  M. — You  mustpay  the  amount  assessed 
on  you,  although  you  appeal.  The  amount  paid  will  abide  the 
event  of  tbe  Appeal. 

Tii.E  Macuini:.— ./l7t  Old  Subscriber  should  examine  Etheridge's 
patent  tile-making  machine-. 

MiscuLLANEous.— .4  Lancashire  Farmer. — Thanks;  not  suited, 
verging  on  politics. 


FMARK  LANE.  Feidav,  Ja'^uarv  5.— Notwithstanding  the 
cliange  in  the  weather  tlie  market  lor  English  Wheat  was  quite 
as  good  as  on  Monday  :  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  large  sale  of 
free  Foreign  at  full  prices,  and  although  offered  at  the  same  rates 
to-day  the  business  done  was  limited;  there  is  stiil  some  inquiry 
for  bonded.  Malting. Barley  continues  in  demand  at  Monday's 
quotations,  and  other  sorts  go  off  irecly.  Giey  Peas  arc  is. 
dearer,  and  White  remain  tlie  same.  Beans  are  fully  as  dear; 
Oats  are  'od.  higher  than  on  Monday,  and  about  the  same  as  on 
Wednesday. 

lilllTISH,  PFR  IMPEniAL  quarter.  S.  S.  8.  S. 

■Wheat,  Ksaex,  K^nt.  and  Suffi.lk                  .     Wliite  lO  51  Rod     .  47  62 

Norlolli,  Lini-olnshin;.  and  YorltBliire      ,      .  -17  51  White  —  — 

Oats,  Lim.olnt.hire!.nd  Vorlohire        .        .     Pol.inds  15  25  Feed  IC  24 

Northurabcrtand  and  Scotch       •        .        Feed  —  —  Potato  17  25 

Iiish Feed  IC  23  PoiHto  16  21 

Barley     ....        Malting  and  distilling  2il  32  Grind.  SI  30 

Malt,  pale,  ship  " —  — 

Herd'urd  and  Essex  —  — 

Kve _  _ 

liLans,  lVIaza(,'.in.  old  and   new  22  to  2D             Tick  22  31  Harrow  25  32 

Pi(;i;uu,  Heligoland      .    28  lo  3G  Winds.  SO  3G  I.(ingpod2a  30 

Fsas,  White                .       •       .    3U  tu  K3     ,    Maple    21    2B       Grey  2C  27 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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ARRIVALS  IN   THK    RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Ftout.  l.Wht.i  KHrl.  I  HI hU. I  Outs.  I  t!>e- TEnfi.     Peas 

I  677;  Ska.    —    Bile.      8383      835U      6228       1833        — .       U59      130: 

»J     ~       ^      I     920  1     fiJio  1     —     I     IPJO.  I     _     I     117         2( 
'■"  ■~'  Jiiinusaoao  aud  Las. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Jan.  !.— Per  stone  of  8 lbs. 

HeftSciUS,  Herefurdsj^ic-    4     2tO'l     4 

Useful  ditto    ditio  -     4    0 

Hest  Sliort  Horns    -        -    4    0 

Used. I  .iiiio      .        .        -38—  — 
■end  ft  other 


I'M  Civ 


Dijw 


3    e 


imd    Half-breds, 
equality  .        -    4     4      4 

BS — 27C0  Hea; 


I.ong-w<ioledWelhprs,dt).  4  0  [o4  2 
Young  Ltinf{-wouled  and 

DoivnErt-es  -         -     4     0      •!    4 

Ewes  of   inferior  quality    3    8 

Latnbd  (nitne]  -        -        .  — 

Calves       .        -        -        -    4    0      5    0 

—      inferior  -        .  _  — 

Piss  -        -        -        -    2    6      -1    U 

'    loa  Sheep  ;  81  Calves. 


BR»A«Ka-(Monday)_Thi-siipply  nfBf,i.Blsf.nd  >heep  being  very  moderate, 
and  the  ive^ther  go., d  trade  wa^bri!,k  at  an  incteased  prii;e  of  from  fid  to4</ 
per  stoMC  ol  8lb,  and  fully  realised  the  quotation. 

FHin-Y,  Jan  6.  1814  705  beasts :  3,740  sheep  ;  120  calves.  Theweaiher 
having  I)et<.me  mild,  ana  ihe  aupply  pt  bea^l"  intn-a^ed,  beef-tr^de  is  slower  ac 
a  rediiyiion  ol  lull  2./  to  4i/  per  stone,  from  Monday's  priL'es.  Muttnn-trade  is 
i;  heertul,  at  an  advance  ot  2d  per  etone-     Veal  and  Fork  Monday's  prices. 


HAY,  S.MiTiiprr:i,D,  Jan.  4. 

Kay,  2/ 103  to  3/ 10     I      Cj-ovek,  .?/ los  lo  4/10^      I      Stfuw.  IMs  to  J/83 

I'er  Load  of  3e  Trusses.       John  CtiOPim,  Salesman. 

COVENT-GARDEN.  Jan.  5.— In  consequence  of  the  continue"* 
fine  weather,  the  Market  has  been  well  supplied  during  the  week 
with  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind.  The  supply  of  fruit  has 
not  been  quite  so  plentiful,  but  st. 11  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Pine-apples  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week  ; 
although  small,  they  are  good  in  quality,  and  suflleient  to  meet; 
the  demand.  Hothouse  Grapes  have  not  advanced  in  urice  since 
our  la^t  report ;  they  are  rather  scarce  ;  Portucals  are"  good  and 
plentiful.  The  supply  of  Apples  has  not  been  quite  so  plentiful  as 
lust  week,  and  they  are  rather  interior  in, quality.  Pears  have 
not  advanced  in  jrice  since  our  last  repojt ;  good  specimens  of 
Nc  plus  Mcuris  and  Glout  Morceau  are  nlTcred  at  Ad.  each. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  are  plentiful.  Pomegranates  are  selling  at 
(if?,  each.  There  has  been  little  alteralion  in  the  prices  of 
Vegetables  during  the  week.  Cabbages  are  good  and 
plentiful.  Broccoli  is  not  so  plentiful  as  last  week.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  abundant,  and  are  offered  at  the  same  prices 
as  last  week.  Scakale  is  sching  at  from  l;i.  to  3s.  per 
punnet.  Seme  excellent  Rhubarb  has  been  brought  to  the 
Market  during  the  week;  it  is  ofTeied  at  from  l.v.  to  \s.^d. 
per  bundle.  Asparagus  is  good  and  plentiful.  Parsneps  are 
selling  at  from  6(/.  to  Is.  Crf.  per  dozen.  Parsley,  Endive,  and 
Shalliiis,  are  oiiered  at  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Cut: 
Flowers  arc  chieHy  composed  of  Erica  hyemalis,  gracilis,  and 
arborea,  C'yi)ripedium  insigne,  Eiguonja  venusta,  Euphorbia 
jacquhiiEiora,  Lechenaultia  furmosa,  Gurrya  clliptica,  Poinsittia 
pulchernnia,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  Fuchsias, 
and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,"4«to  7» 
Grapes,  hothcKioe,  per  lb.,  3#  to  7* 

J,        Portugal,  per  lb.  li  lo  2>  iid 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush,  i*  !<•  12* 

,,      liiichen,  p  bus.  3*  ti.  ~a 
Pears, per  half-sieve,  Asxol-U 
OranKcs,  per  dn/en,  !)i/  u-  2m 

—        per  l(it.,4«  to  H. 
Lemons,  per  do/,  ij  m  2s 
—         per  liiLi.C.  to  14ji 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  3j  to  Gi 
Green  Capsii^ums,  per  loo.la  to2« 


Red  Capsicums,  4*  to8# 
Almund*,  (it-r  ptjck,  ti# 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  Ml,  2s6d  to  3f 
Nuts,  Spanish,  perbushelj  llis 

—  «t.i/il,  .Gt 

—  Hazel,  Vi  to  is 

~-     llHr.eii.iiM.  20»lo22» 

—  Cob.per  Io0lb9.,60»  to65« 
Chesniiis,  per  peck,  3*  to  8* 
FilberiH.Kngiiah,  ul0Ulba.,C0*to66« 
Larberries,  per  h^-sv.,  3a  t 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  1*  to  U  Cd 
Bi«,cf.li,  per  bundle,  <Jd  to  4i 
Ki'ussi-ls'  Sprouts,  per  hf.-sv..  Is  to  2s 
Cabhiiges,  perdoz.,C(/  m  li 
AsparaHiis.  per  100.  2s  to  8* 
Seiikale,  per  punnet.  Is  lo  Ss 
French  Beans,  3i  tn  is  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  (id  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  6iJ  to  la  6ii 
Greens,  per  do/.  2i  lo  3>  Gd 
Caulidoivers,  per  dnzen,  2j  to  Ss 
Putatoebj  per  ion,  i')/  tn  7oa 

—  perbnslreT,laGd  InSsGd 

—  Kidney,  p.  biifih.,  'Jsui  2«  Gd 
Turnips, per  do/-  bunirhei',  la  Udlo  2a  6d  Tar  rayon,  per  bun.  yd  t( 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen,  lirf  to  U  Endive,  per  score,  9d  to  2» 
Horse  Radish. per  bundle,  Ii  to  6*    _         Mint,  per  dnz.  bunches,  1*  to2» 
KadiBh,  spring,  p.  doz-  hands,  is  Hiarjoram,  green,  p.  doz.bun- liCdt0  2« 
Carrots,  p.  do;;,  bun.,  2.rGd  la's  Chervil,  per  punnet,  vd  in  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1j  (it/ to2i  6d  ,'  Salsafy ,  per  biinflie,  Ij  to  Is  ad 
Leeks,  per  do/-  bun.,  Bd  to  1*  |  Scoizontra,  ner  bundle.  Is  $d 


iariic,  pprlb.  CdtoSd 
Oniona,  Spring  p-  doz.  bch.,  3s  to  4j 

—  Lar^e,  per  bushel,  S»  to  3» 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  I*  6d  to  4t 

—  pickling,  p.  hl.-sv.,  3d  6d  to  Is  Ci 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  tid  to  9d^ 

Chilis,  per  100,  Isio  2j 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,   &/ to  I> 
—         Cos,  jierflcnre,  Gd  to  Is 
Celery,  per  bun.,  CiJ  to  2* 
^IiiRhrnDinH.per  pottle.  ediolii3it 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  I2s  to  16* 
Small  Salads,  perpunnet,  Sd  to  3d 
AV'auTt-ress,  per  do/,  sm.  bun.  3'1  to  6il 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  2*  to  it  .. 


ROPS,  Friday,  Jan.  5. 

The  Hop  Market  for  tlit!  reason  is  more  active   than  it  lias  been  for  many 
year^  p.^t.and  prices  continue  to  advance;  the  general  opinion  is  they  ivill  fjo 
hand   seldiun  has   been  so  smsll  at  this  period; 
th  have  already  tound  buyers,  and  the  leinainder 
s  lor  better  prices,  consequently  we  have  but  tew 


highe. 
tiill  ilirec-touilhsof  the  u 
are  held  (irmly  by  the  planters 
in  offer  ai  th^  following  curren 
Easti;  Mid  Kent  Pocks,  itldsl 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0 
Weald  of  Kent  Pocks       G     0 

Choice  dilcu        •        -    7    0 


lOl  Os  I  Sussex  Pockets 

Choice  ditto 

e  10      Farnham 


unGstoGl  < 


■    9  15      lO^lO 
Patte.ncen  8t  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


AIui 


PRINCIPAL 
Weight  per  buish.,  about  lb! 
r  ion 


L-hingl''jwder,  30a  perc 
Hvimsii'ne,  ii^L'S  per  ton  .  .     . 

Lone-dust,  loN  and  17s  perqnarter 
_    llait-iiich,lGs  diiw       .        .     ■ 

—  Calcined,  Os  percwt 
Carbonateof  Ammonia.  C.is  per  cwt' 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  U6d  percwt 

—  ol'  Soda,  aOs  to  36s  per  cwt 
Chloride  of  Lime,  i3s  per  cvvt 
Graves,  lOOs  to  tlOs  per  ton 

G  uaao,  2t)2s  Gd  to  2£0s  per  ton,  ac- 
cording to  quantity     .         .        . 

—  Potter's,  240s   per  ton 
(Sulphate  ot  Limel,  27s 


Gd  to  JOs  p 
-Iiimphrey's  Compound   for  Hya- 

ciuihs,  is  Od  per  bottle        .        -    — 

\luriaieof Ammonia, 24i  percwt.    70 

—  Lime,  Ga  to  (is        .        .    70 

Vitrate  of  Soda, Ms  |i-(;wt.,duty  pd.  80 

[•hosphaie  of  Lime,  Us  per  cwt. 


Supe 


,  18.S  p 


cwt.     G5 


—    I  lof^Ammunia.JQ  crystals 

2s  3d  perlb-  . 
—  —        —     inline  pow' 

der,  24s,  per  cwt. 
Expenses  ot  shipping  about  5s  to' 


MANURES. 

\\'eight  per  bosh.,  about  1 
Rags,  80s  til  fli'F  per  ton  . 
JUpe  Cake,  llOs  to  120s  per  ton    - 
— '    Dust,  ieCs  per  ton  •  j 

Sal  Ammoniac,  tlOs  per  cwt.  . 

Sail,  Agiicullural,  ;-2*  per  ton    '-. . 
—  clean,  3Ga  per  ton    . 

—    Hide,  21s  per  t..n 
Saltpetre  (Nitrai;  of  Potash)  2()s 

per  cwt ,  duty  paid     . 
Silicate  of  Potash,  jn  powder,  G5a 

Soap  Ashes,  10s per  ton  .        .        • 
Soda  Ash,  14»to  IGs  per  cwt. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  :i40s  to  360g 


per  ton-          -        -        .  7^ 

—  uf  Copper,  ?D3  per  cwt-  — 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure) 

^                     8s  to  10s  p' cwt.          .  6z 

—  of  Magnesiafpure  crysi.) 

13s  loHap.cwt        .  65 

—  of  Putaah,  IBs        .        .1— 

—  of  Soda,  6s  .  .  .  — 
Sulphur,  1(J8  per  i:\vt.  •  .  .  — - 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  2^  perlb  — 

_        Countrymade,liiperlb.  — 

Willej  Dust,  84s  per  ton        .        .  — 

7s  per  ten,  according  to  quantity. 
lvr*HK  FoTf'Fnair.u 


POTATOES,  THiMtspAY,  Jan.  4. 


Early  D.-vons      - 

Corn  wall      .  -  .  . 

Jereey  and  Guernsey  Blues 


I  Kent  and  EsBex  Whites    -    —        05« 
—  —  Kidneys  -    60s      65 

I'  Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    —        55 
_  Kluea  -        -    -_        45 

Prince  ReRents  -        -     60  .     C5 

KicHAKnHAnKis,  Sale:  tnan^ 


SEEDS,  Friday,  Jan.  C. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr    JGs  to  60a 

Carraway             -    per  cwt    60  63 

Clover,  Hed,  English         -     ft4  63 

—  —     Foreign         -     6*  64 

—  White,  KngJish.     -    74  84 

—  —  Foreign  -  74  8t 
Coiiander  -  -  -  -  12  la 
Hempseed  -  per  last  34  ^ 
Linseed        -         .       per  qc    —  . — 

_    Baltic       -        -        -    —  — 

—  Cakes.Eng.per  lOOOSnCs  1010 


J.inseedCakps.Foreign,p.tonC?to7/10« 
Iliustard,  ^\  hiie  -    p.  bush'      fis         63 
—        Superhac      -        -      6         8 
_       Brown  .        -     14        16 

Hapesced,  English,  perlast    241       28i 
Kfipe  Cakes  -     per  ten    —        ^i 

Sainifuin     -        -        .        .    _.       — , 
Tares,  English  winter        -    —        — 

—  Foreign  -  -  -  —  —  | 
Tref'il  -  -  percwt  —  — . 
Turnip  (toovarable  for  quo^aijio  <)    ^ 

KlNt^rORD  aND  i^fi-M. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan.  s. 

In  ihe  English  wool  marltei  diiting  the  past  week  no  material  Alteration  has 
taken  place.  Tbinnsciintinne  linn,  wlili  a  lendt-ncy  upwarCis  in  pi-ice.  Any- 
thing like  advice  in  price  ia  resii^ied  by  the  niHiMil'aiiurt.r.i  and  as  itfy  in 
Slime  cases  hold  go^d  t locks  of  wool,  we  do  not  think  thai  :in;  mnte  iai  frd  per- 
manent ?s'^itance  will  be  obtained,  nevertheless  the  present  demind  ii  ga&' 
cienllj;  j;ood  lo  Iteen  f  ticea  os-  thajf  now  are  for, some  timte.  j 

JAMBai'iiiuus,  WwlZloIiB'i  i 


.Jan.  6.] 


AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 
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AJGRICULTORAL  tables.— Jnst  publiMied,  12mo,  price  '2s.  Gd. 

STRACHArs'SNliW  SETofTABLES,  forcomputing 
the  Wcig^lit  of  Cattle  by  Measurement ;  tlie  Quantity  of  May 
in  Ricks  of  oiffercut  Forms  ;  the  Value  of  Land,  &c.  ;  the  Mca- 
snrement  of  Drains  and  Dnnsliilis.  Also  a  lew  other  Practical 
Tables;  with  Rules,  E.vamples,  and  Directlous  for  using-  the 
Tables.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Makshall.  &  Co.,  London. 

Nearly  ready,  in  demy  Svo.,  cloth,  price  5s. 

BEADS    FROM  A   ROSARY.      By  T.  Westwood, 
Author  fif  *'  Miscellaneous  Poems." 
London:  Samuel  Clarke,  13,   Pall  Mall  East. 

q^'WENTY  YEARS' LOSS  OF  HAIR  and  WONDER- 

-L  FUL  RESTORATION.  Church-street,  Whitby,  Oct.  19. 1S41. 
— Gentlemen— Ot  the  last  supply  of  Old  ridge's  Balm  of  Coi.u.ii- 
BiA  every  bottle  was  sold  immediately  on  receipt,  and  I  liave 
many  more  bestjnke,  only  waiting  for  a  farther  supply,  which  I 
hope  you  will  send  without  the  least  delay.  Order';  have  poured 
in  more  than  ever  since  the  powerful  efiects  of  the  Balm  have 
been  so  decisively  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  several  credibl-e 
and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  One  instance,  amoiig^ 
others  wliich  have  attracted  particular  attention,  is  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  wlio  had  had  little  or  no  hair  for  twenty  years  :  he 
Had  tried  numerous  preparations  in  vain,  and  ultimately  had  his 
head  shaved  and  wore  a  wig-.  At  my  recommendation  he  tried 
the  Balm  ;  and  after  using  it  accordiiig:  to  the  directions  for  a 
■Short  time,  the  young-  hair  appeared,  and  he  has  now  as  fine  a 
ixe&d  of  hair  as  any  person  in  Whitby. 

Yours,  &c.,  John'  Kilvi.vtov. 
To  Messrs.  Keunaby,  Brothers,  in,  VVestmorelaud-buiidinss, 
Aldersgate-street,  London. 
"    OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  produces 
a  beautiful  curl,  frees  it  from  scurf,  and  stops  it  from  falling:  off  ; 
a  fewBoities  generally  restore  itasain.  Price  2s.  Od.,  6s.,  and  Us. 
per  Bottle.     No  other  prices  are  genuine.    Ask  for  OLDRIDGE'S 
BALM  01  COLUMBIA,  1,  Wellinj^lou-street,  Strand. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  forHORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin. 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
<?ucamber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much,  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
•under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  the  only  effectual  protL-ction  (or  their  Fruit-trets 
dnriugthe  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
«l^et,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
■bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
■(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  monlh 
■of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
*o  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  ijd.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
Ly  Georgj^  WniTNKr,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents  : — Messrs. 
Butler  and  Mdckley,  Covent  Gartirn,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkimson',  Market-place, 
^Manchester ;  Pa  g  e  and  Son,  Southampton ;  T.  and  C.  Wh alley, 
Nurserymen,   Liverpool. 

A Ercnis  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


-IVrEW  GARDEN  NET  Ud.  per  yard,  .second-hand 
-J-^  do.  xd.  per  yard,  quite  perfect;  Garden  Net  h  inch  mesh 
warranted  to  protect  the  blossom,  2V'.  per  yard ;  a  iibrons  Hemp 
^et,  New  Hemp  Net,  36  meshes  to  an  inch,  /^d.  per  yard; 
Worsted  and  WuoUen  Nets,  Net  to  fence  out  Hares  and  Rabbits, 
2d.  per  yard,  tarred;  Tiirpauling  Frame  Pit  and  Greenhouse 
•Covers,  Is.  per  square  yard;  Long  Hare  and  Raiibit  Nets  on 
Cords,  50.  80.  and  UJO  yards  long.  Upwards  of  1000  London 
Policemen's  Capes,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each  for  Labourers,  Gardeners, 
and  Farm-servants.     Flags,  Banners,  &c. 

TO  FARMERS.— Sheep  Net  nearly  4  feet  high,  4^^  per  yard,  of 
strong  cord;  Rick  Cloth  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of 
'Tarand  boiled  Oil, which  neverniildew  or  are  touched  by  vermin, 
as  follows:— for  1:0  tons  of  Hay,  39  fept  by  30  feet,  51.;  40  tons, 
-S5  feet  by  30  feet,  6/.  lOs.;  50  tons,  36 feet  by  46th,  Ji-  lOs.  oom- 
plete  \\ilh  side  lines.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited  for 
the^e  Kick  Cloths  to  prevent  disappointment.  Dressed  Waggon 
and  Hay  Cart  Clotlis.  Expanding  Tents  (the  only  rnakerj  for 
Lawns,  &c..  36  feet  round,  G  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part,  5/. ; 
-42  feet  roond.  61.  10s. ;  24  feet  round,  4/.,  put  up  or  down  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  require  no  side-lines.  Fishing  Nets  of  all 
kinds.  Nets  to  cover  in  Pheasants,  Poultry,  Ike.  2rf.  per  yard. 
Nets  made  to  order,  Robert  Richardson,  Net,  Tent,  and 
Rick  Cluih  Maker,  21,  Toubridge-place,  New-road,  corner  of 
Judd-st.  Loiiflon. 

TO  ARTISTS,  AMATEURS,  ETC. 

WOLFF  &   SON'S    CRETA    LiEVlS,  or   PERMA- 
NENT DRAWING  CHALK,  in  various  Colours. 

E.  Wni.PK&SuN  beK  to  apprise  Artists  and  Amateurs  that 
they  have,  by  the  iniroduction  of  great  improvements  in  their 
CRF.TA  L/EVIS,  enabled  it  to  be  used  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
pencil;  and  effects  can  now  be  produced  equal  to  water-colour 
<irawii)gH,  without  the  use  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  the 
yariouK  colours  blending  together  with  perfect  harmony,  beauty, 
and  richness.  It  can  be  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  thus  capable 
of  giving  a  very  delicate  outline.  For  sketching  from  nature, 
the  great  advantages  resulting  Irom  the  adoption  of  the 
CkKTA  I«i;V[S  must  be  obvious,  as  without  the  vise  of  water, 
palette,  brushes,  &c,  all  the  various  tints  can  be  obtained  with  a 
truth fiilner ft  that  cannot  be  surpasBcd. 

'*  Crcta  Lanix. — Preparations  of  drawing  chark  in  various 
cnloura,  ard  some  specimcms  of  works  produced  by  them,  have 
been  submitted  to  iih  by  Messrs,  WoLPtf  &  Son.  These  speci- 
menR  we  had  no  licsitation  in  pronouncing  powerful  and  effec- 
tive; but  we  thought  It  light  to  forward  the  material  itself  tn 
one  more  compctt-nt  than  ourselves  to  offer  an  opinion,  aiid  he 
repoitH  favourably  of  it— that  it  U  well  suited  for  Bketchlng,  as 
it  enable*  the  nrtiHt  to  give  colour  aw  well  as  ontline,  which  docs 
not  rub  ofTin  the  \\rntUA\it."—Atlt(mattjn,  Dec  23. 

Imtructionn  firt-  Use.  -To  jiroducc  the  dellcate»hades,  the  chalk 
muhtbc  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  worked  very  lightly  on  the  paper, 
blending  the  colourn  until  the  re<iuircd  tint  be  obtained.  The 
deep  jdiades  ;mercly  rttinirc  a  broader  point  and  increai^ed 
prejiKurr.  — IJrintol  Board,  Crayon  Paper,  or,  in  fact,  any  papers 
wl'h  a  fine  evpri  aurfacc,  but  not  glazed,  arc  well  adapted  lor  the 
CiiKTA  L/EVIS. 

Woi.ci'  &    Sow    bejc    to    recommend    their   newly- invented 
aK£,-ltHING  PE.N'CILS.or  Permanent  lilack  Chalkic— 
11  H,  Very  black,  for  the  forcgrounU, 
II  H.  Middle  tint. 

N,  Neutral  tint,  for  dfitance, 

Thwc  PcncilH  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  hkctchini:  headn  and 
i»nd»c»peB,  and  are  capable  of  producing  a  beautiful  effect  with 
▼My  Utile  labour.  Havlnar  an  ndheiilve  (juallty,  the  drawings 
may  b«  trarMmiltcd  without  (ear  of  injury. 

•♦•  WotPF /■<  Sov  arc  drtiiront  of  ojicnintran  Agency  with 
rcttprctaldr  Co'iMtry  Bo'.kiel|r-rsau/[  Stalioiiem.  ff.r  llir  h:iIc  of  tlie 

ft*N(Vc.— Mauuiiictory,  23,  Churcmilrccl,  biiiulllcld»,  London. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPH.ALTE     ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  lias  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agricnlturi^ts  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  uf  Farm  13nildin;is;  its  advantages 
are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Uciiig  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  has  been  proved  air  efficient  '*  Protective  Material  "  to 
Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  '*  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick."  It  can  be  had  of  any  length,  32  inches  wide, 
at  \d.  per  foot,  suiier.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Ceogoo.v,  S,  Ingrain-court,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


70,  STRAND. 

i:>AMS    FOR     RAISING 

-B-^    WATER     WITHOUT    LA- 
BOUR. 
A,  FOUNTAINS  of  every  descrip- 

Y^3*   tion.     Specimens  of  the  Fountain 
r^.     ^,  to  be  seen  at  the  above   address. 
WATEst  u.^M.     I  j^.^g^^  p^  jjQj,_  „^^  Strand, 

Loudon. 


Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pump^. 


rpHE  URATE  ot  the  LONDON  MANUKliiCOM- 
-L  PANY,  hi.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
produeing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succ  eeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  raT:e  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  sliould  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  sopdressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  nsefui  fur  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Purser,  Secretary,  40.  New  Bridge  Street. 


TO   GARDENERS  AND   AGRICULTURISTS. 

QUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
^^  ducing  a  more  rapid  vfgetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  mwy  be  had  at  Mr.  LA^Vi:^'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt. 

Phosphate  of  Potash     .        ,        .    15s.  per  cwt. 
,,  Soda         ,        .        ,    125.        ,, 

„  Magnesia         .        .      %s.        „ 

,,  Ammonia  .        .      is.  per  lb. 


G 


ENUlJNE    PERUVL^N   &   BOLIVIAN    GUANO 

ON  SALE.  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  anu  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■47,  Lime-st..  Jan,  5,  ISU. 


ON  SAi-E.  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported, — Apply  to  Cotks- 
woaTH,  PowiCLL,  and  Pavoa,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danson',  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  Williabi  J.Myers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
I  m  porters 


M 


ANURES    SUPPLIED    IN   ANY    QUANTITY. 


Animal  substance 
Bones 
Bone  dust 
Feather  dust 
Trotter  stuff 
Seal-skin  clippings 
Horn  shavings 
Wlialebone  ditto 
Woollen  rags 
Thoddy 
Woollen  waste 
HorsBTdung 
Cow-dung 


Guano 

Night-soil 

Saltpetre 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Salt 

Wood-ashes 

Coal-as  ties 

Cockle-shells 

Salt  marsh  peat 

Muscles 

Sp  rats 

Five  Fingers 

Oyster- shells 


The  above  MANURES  to  be  had  genuine,  in  any  quantity,  by 
orders  sent  to  W.  Chabd,  19,  Sidney-street,  Commercial  Road 
East,  London.— Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

POTTER'S        GUANO     MANURE.— 
The  Proprietor  thinks  it  needless  to  say  a  word  in  reenm- 
mendatinn  of  the  above  Manures;  he  merely  solicits  attention 
to  I  lie  following  testimonials. 
EXPERIMENT  on  MEADOW,  by  thi?  EARL  op  ZETLAND. 
goil — rich  old  land,  resting  upon  linie--ionc  rock.  Aske,  jSii!. 
The  following  was  the  weight  of  HAY  produced,  viz. ; — 

ton  cwt.qr.  cwt.qr. 

No  Manure  rate  per  acre    19    2    increase 

Soot  and  Salt  Do.  1    17     0  Do.  7     2 

Ammoniacal  Liquor  Do.  ]    15     0         Do.  5     2 

Guano,  2  cwt.  per  acre  Do.  1   18    0         Do,  8    2 

Am.  Phosphate  Do.  1  12    0        Do.  2    2 

POTTER'S  MANURE,  2  cwt. 

per  acre  Do.  2     8     0         Do.         IS     2 

Richmond.  Dec.  2,  J«42  (Signed,)  H.  I.  Tt/nxEii. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  A.  COTTON,  ESQ.  —  "  Pottur's 
Guano  MANL-nu  was  applied  with  great  cflJ'cct  to  a  light  land  on 
the  estate  of  A,  Cotton,  Esq.,  HUdetrsham  Hall,  Cambridire.  On 
a  field  of  Barley,  it  produced  marked  eflTcct, — the  finest  crop  for 
years,  and  the  produce  Six  Quarfers  of  Barley  to  the  acre.— The 
space  marked  out  was  conspicuous,  being  some  inches  higher 
than  that  from  common  manure.  On  part  of  a  Grass  Fitld  \he 
application,  which  was  but  liglilly  made,  producedat  least  double 
the  prnjiortion  of  HAY  cromparcd  to  the  part  otherwiirc  manured. 
A  portion  of  it  was  applied  to  the  Ornnf^e  Glo/ie  Jlltingold  Wurtzel, 
the  produccf.f  whicti  was  of  very  l.irge  sizt.-,  double  that  of  other.s, 
and  its  cifi'cts  on  a  bed  of  Parsnips  was  extraordinary,  producing 
a  crop  exceeding  any  before  seen. 

*  I  add  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Cotton,  in  November,  18-12. 
"  Mr.  Cotton  infoims  Mr.  Potter;  that  tbc  Guano  has  arrived 

at  Iliidcrsham— Mr.  Cotton  has  just  taken  his  Mangold  Wurtzel 
up,  part  of  wliich  was  manured  with  Potter's  Guano,  the  rest 
with  rarm-yar,<l  manure;  a  square  yard  of  each  was  weighed, 
thiit  with  hia  composition  weiglted  '10  lbs.,  the  other  27  lbs." 

*  It  will  be  found,  by  multiplying  the  result  of  Mr.  Cotton,  by 
'l,«io  (the  number  of  aquaro  yards  in  the  acre)  that  the  >icld 
uiiiounted  to  nearly  8?  tons. 

Dit.  LiNDLUv  sayM,  in  the  Gardmers"  Chronicle,  Avg.  2fi,  18^, 
"From  the  first  appearance  of  the  Manure  called  Piittkh's 
Guano,  we  have  cxprcnyed  an  opinion  that  it  would  nccctsarlly 
prove  one  of  the  moht  iisdul  of  lerlilibing  agents;  and  e.\peri- 
encc  proves  uh  to  have  been  right.  In  addition  to  the  published 
acc'inniH  of  V»t  year  we  are  now  able  to  aiatc  that  on  A>puragu8 
and  other  Kitchen  Garden  produce,  its  action  has  been  most 
lanen'.ial  during  the  Hummer.  Little  wnrii-out  suburban  gar- 
(lenw,  where,  for  obviouH  reasonn,  manure  cannot  be  applied, 
havo  been  restorvd  to  frrHlity  by  Iwti  or  three  drctsinffn  ;  and  have 
been  crowded  mth  Jluwerit  wUuto  plantK  could  Kcarcely  grow  ut 
(ill  iK'foro.  Wo  are  tlierelore  Rind  to  liiid  that  Patter's  Guano 
li:i<t  1  xjierlr'nced  Hiich  a  reiinclion  in  price  ns  w'.U  Induce  bulh 
Fanners  uud  Uixnithieti  to  RVaU  thcmsvlvcuul  lU"' 


Po(tei''s  Guano,  fonliniii'd, 

"  Potter's  Guano  is  excellent  fur  Me^diiw  Land." 

"One  great  ad ''antage  of  Potter's  Guano  over  Pi^ruvjan  Guano 

is,  that  it  IS  of  iimfnjm  quality,  which  tbe  latter  cannot  very  well 

he.'^— Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Auf;.  26.  ieJ3. 

The  following  are  extracted  irom  the  same  journal  of  this  ypar» 
Augu*;t  19th.  In  the  Horticultural  Garden:^,  near  London,  Pot- 
ter's Guano  was  used  with  Asparagus,  dissolved  in  wler,  tho 
plant  of  a  dark  green,  and  "  particularly  vigorous"  The  Peru- 
vian Guano  used  at  the  same  time  did  not  produce  so  good  an 
effect. 

At  page  577.— "No  kind  of  manure  is  better  adapted  for  poor 
soils  tban  Potter's  Guano,"  At  pagi-  5G0.— "  Yon  cannot  employ 
a  better  substance  than  Potter's  Guano ;  it  will  convert  your 
desert  into  a  paradise."  At  page  4tJ4.— "  We  are  inclined  to 
think  Potter's  Gu^ino  amongst  the  most  pov^erful  and  manage- 
able agents  known."  At  page  376.— "The  best  liquid  manu'c 
for  Gardens  is  Potter's  Guano.  mi.Ked  with  water."  At  page  161 
— "  Try  Potter's  Guano  against  the  foreign."  At  page  5/.—"  For 
your  Beans,  try  Potter's  Guauo  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
itshulk  of  cinder-siftings.  peat  mould,  black  earth,  or  any  such, 
substance."  At  page  6j2.— "  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  this  manure* 
(potter's  Guano)  will  be  found  excellent  for  any  field  crop." 

Mr.E.  H.  Fui-LKR.  Florist  of  Worlliing,  September  1843,  says— 

"  I  have  tried  your  Guano  upon  Gtraniums  with  great  success." 

Mr.  Brock,  of  B'lrkin'j,  used  it  for  Celery  on  the  latest  row  he 

planted,  which  nevertheless  was  the  first  for  use,  and  the  finest 

in  his  garden. 

Tbe  following  notice  is  added  from  The  New  Farmer's  Jmtrnal  : 

PoTTua's    Guano.  —  "  This  excellent  composition    has   now 

obtained  a  character  which    places  it  in  the   verv  first  rank  of 

chemical  fertilisers:    and  on  Wheat-lands  in  particular  will  be 

found  a  most  efficient  manure." 

From  a  letter  dated  Lynn,  July  24th,  1S43,— "The  sample  sack 
sent  is  sold  to  one  of  our  first  Agriculturists,  who  approves  much 
of  it." 

From  a  letter  dated  Pemhiiry,  July  7th,  1S43.— "It  appears  to 
me  your  Guano  is  pressing  Wheat'n\t<^  a  great  tube." 

From  a  letter  dated  Sherhourne,  June  '.md,  1S43.— "  I  hear  very 
good  reports  of  the  (tu,\no  you  sent  me," 

Fnnn  n  letter  dated  Ncivton  House,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. — "  Hav- 
ing used  much  of  your  Guano,  and  at  all  times  bet-n  successful 
with  it,  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends  and  neighbours." — 
August  Sth,  1343. 

From  a  letter  dated  Salisbury,  July,  1643.— "A  gentleman  that 
I  sent:  17cwr.  of  your  Guano  to  is  very  much  satisfied  with  it ;  he 
has  tried  it  upon  different  crops,  and  in  different  ways,  and  has 
promised  to  give  me  his  testimonials  of  it." 

From  a  letter  dated  Lewcombe  Rectory,  near  Dorchester,  Aug: 
29'/',  1843.— "The  trial  I  gave  your  Guano, last  year  lor  Turnips 
was  quite  satisfactory." 

From  a  tetter  dated  Londonderry,  Aug.  ^Qth,  18-13. — "  I  amhapp7 
to  inform  you  that  some  or  the  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it  (Pot- 
TKa's  Guano),  have  called  in,  unsolicited,  to  tell  me  of  its 
success." 

Fro7ii  a  letter  dated  Dundee,  July  ^6th,  1843.— "I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  tiiat  your  Guano  has  had  a  decided  action 
upon  Grass  and  also  Turnips." 

From  a  letter  dated  Cambridge,  July  2ith,  1843.  — "The  piece  of 
Tunijps  sown  with  Potter's  Guano  is  now  a  fine  crop,"  "A 
piece  next  this,  sown  with  Foreign,  Guano  has  totally  failed,  and. 
has  been  ploughed  up  and  re-sown." 

From  a  letter  dated  Mai/  23,  1843  (from  the  Rector  of  Burnham 
Thorpe,)—"  I  sowed  your  Guano  broad  cast  after  the  Wheat  was 
in.  It  now  looks  like  Wheat  dressed  with  saltpetre,  and  certainly 
has  got  together  very  much." 

E.rtract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  Willcins,  Wii',  inserted  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Oct.  1,  1343. — "  1  determined  to  give 
Potter's  Guano  a  fair  trial  for  WHEAT.  The  result  has  in  every 
respect  answered  my  expectations.  During  the  whole  year  the 
crop  on  the  part  dressed  with  Potter's  Manure  had  the  advantage 
over  that  dressed  with  common  manure,  and  towards  harvest  it 
was  very  visibly  superior,  as  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  it,  bein^ 
thicker  on  the  ground,  the  straw  longer  and  firmer,  and  the  ears 
much  larger,  fuller,  and  heavier." 

From  the  Maidstone  Journ-il,  Oct.  31,  1S43.— "It  was  stated  at 
an|  Agricultural  Meeting  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  Potter's 
G  l/ano  was  preferable  to  the  natural,  as  there  was  no  danger  qf 
its  being  adulterated." 

From  a  Londonderry  Paper,  Oci.1843.— "This  valuable  manure 
(Potter's  Guano),  the  eflicacy  of  which  is  now  fully  tested,  is 
very  remarkable  we  understand,  in  its  effect  on  the  production 
ofWHKAT.  It  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  gentlcmea 
and  Farmers  who  made  use  of  it  last  year— producing  a  yield 
beyond  their  mo5t  panguine  expectations." 

From  a  tetter  dated  Camtridge,  Oct.  3,  1S43  :— "  Bones,  Farm 
Manure,  and  your  Guano  have  been  tried  together  (on  TUR- 
NIPS),— all  look  well,  but  yoin-s  is  certainly  best." 

From  a  tetter  dated  Dartford,  Oct.  ;l,  iS43:— "My  friend  told 
me  he  bad  tried  your  Guano  forTURNIPS,  and  liked  it  very  well, 
on  a  field  where  five  other  compositions  were  also  tried.  He 
considered  it  had  the  advantage  over  the  Natural  Guano  in  being 
unifoim  in  its  strength,  while  that  was  uncertain." 

From  a  letter  dated  Bath,  Sep.  3,  1S4.T :  — "  Sir,  I  purchased  of 
Mr.  Fothergill  half  a  ton  of  your  Manure  last  January,  and  have 
every  leason  to  be  .■-atisficd  with  the  results." 

From  a  letter  dated  Bridgend,  Oct.  5,  1843;— "The  crop  grown 
with  your  Guano  is  far  superior  lo  that  whicb  was  manured  with. 
Urate."  "  1  believe  your  composition  to  be  very  fur  superior  to  any 
other  artificiitl  manure  I  have  met  with." 

From  a  letter  dated  E.votic  Nursery.  Canterbury,  Oct.  13,  1843: 
— "Ihave  now  tried  your  iMiXtuie  with  many  crops,  and  with, 
unequal  success,  but  upon  the  whole  I  give  it  my  sanction, 
because  it  is  certainly  if  great  value  as  a  Manure  for  WHEAT 
unaided  by  oi'in-  mi.vtttres,  and  for  GRASS,  TURNIPS,  CAB- 
BAGliS.  BROCCOLI,  &c." 

Result  of  an  experiment  on  WHEAT,  near  Colchester;  soil 
light,  sown  November  1842,  reaped  August  1843  :— 

Cost  of  manure        Produce  in        Produce  ia 
per  acre.  Grain.  Straw, 

Pottrr's  Guano*  £'2  19    6  .'543  Bush.  32  cwt. 

Danicll's  Manure    .300  46   Bush.  3l*i  cwt. 


*  The  quantity  applied  was  3i  cwt.  per  acre,  which  can  now 
be  bought  for  2/.  2s. 

Frotn  a  letter  dated  Shcpton  Mallctt,  Oct.  IQ,  1343 :—"  Sir,  In 
answer  to  yours  respecting  your  Guano,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
I  find  it  a  7niist  excellent  manure  for  the  Ktlcbcn  and  Flovfcr 
Gardens,  and  for  Greenhouse  Plants  of  every  desciiplion." 

"  I  assert  without  hesitation  that  there  were  no  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  equal  to  those  in  my  Kitchen-garden;  and.  the 
effects  upon  the  Flower-beds  and  borders  were  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. Alt  bough  the  season  was  unlavourable,  scarcely  any  of  my 
annuals  failed,  and  the  number  of  plants  was  quite  double  what 
could  reasonably  have  been  calculated  u^ou.  Tills  was  owing- 
lo  the  use  of  PriTTKit'a  Guano,  which  I  received  last  Nov.  (1842) 
just  as  I  was  making  up  iny  i'u/j.vy/.beds.  I  used  It  upon  tliem, 
and  although  my  Flowers  were  late,  they  were  nearly  all  much 
larger  than  1  ewr  had  them  luforc,  and  remained  in  full  blooin 
longrr  than  J  eiu-r  ri't:ollcrt."—John  jRitann,  Sundfrfaiid. 

lU'lTEll'S  (iUANO,  also  his  CUNCENTiiATED  LIQUID 
GUANO,  can  be  had  ol  most  respectable  DruggLsls  and  Seeds- 
men througlmut  the  kingdom.  "BlieLr^iuii)  Guano, for  Flowoni, 
Hnlbs,  and  Horticultural  purooscs  generally.  Is  Hold  ui  Qunrt 
Dottles,  with  full  Directions,  at  l.i.  yrf.  each.  The  Qunrt  w  11 
make  about  80  Gallons  of  Lhiuid  Manure  of  llie  prn|nM-  Mrengtlu. 

*^*<  The  Original  lethrs,  from  which  IhiM-  .,,'n(ulio,iH  an- 
:  token,  lie  ft  the  Worlisfvr  I'nblio  insjtectioa  ;,  a>/d  Ihr  i!uiih}i»g  arc- 
resfiintfulli/ invited  to  cmiiinc:  theuiNeli'es  of  tbvir  authinlwi'.i^, 

i;8,  UPi'Eit  FOKIi,  STRICJCT,  LAMUiliTll,  LONDON  (attthO, 
water.blUo  between  iuinbctlttUurcli  uuU  VaiixhnU  iiiUl'^) 
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rt^O  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN, 

J-  and  GARDENERS.— Extensive  SALE  at  Haydock  Lodge 
Gardens,  near  the  Newton  Station  on  tlie  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,— On  Mon'oay  and  Tuesday,  the  15th  and 
J6th  January,  1844,  will  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
1<AMB,  at  the  above  Gardens,  1, 055  Pink  Plants,  of  I  he  best 
kinds  tliHt  arc  grown  :  riamely,  350  Fruiting-  Plants,  240  Succes- 
sion,  and  -165  Small  Plants,  perfectly  clean  and  healthy;  1/8 
"Vines,  from  one  to  five  years*  old,  worthy  of  notice;  a  great 
■variety  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Elardy  Siirnbs,  Thorns, 
Hollies,  and  Dwarf  Bays,  for  hedging  ;  Apple,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant, and  other  Fruit-trees,  &c.  Sec.  Also,  three  well-bred,  in 
calf  Cows,  Two  Stirks,  Fat  and  Store  Pigs,  Sow  in  pig.  Rick  of 
excellent  Hay,  a  great  variety  of  Farming  and  Gardening  Imple- 
ments, and  a  Garden  Engine,  nearly  new.  Wni.  Nickson,  wlio 
is  clianging  his  residence,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of 
Pine-Growers  to  the  above  Stock,  which  will  be  open  fur  inspec- 
tion until  thcday  of  Sale. 

The  Farming  Stock  will  be  sold  on  the  second  day.  The  Sale  to 
commence  each  day  at  eleven  o'clock.  Catalogues  maybe  liad 
Bt  the  Gardens,  atthe  Auctioneer's,  and  of  Mr.  Wall,  bookseller, 
"Wigan. 


Just  Published,  price  6s.  cloth, 

THE    HAND-BOOK    OF    CHEMISTRY;    with    a 
complete  Index  of  Reference.     By  G.  II.  Gaunter,  Esri. 
London:  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co,;  and  W.  &  R.  CuAMuEas,   Edinb 


SMOKE  PREVENTED  AND  VENTILATION  EFFECTED, 
BY  SPONTANEOUS  ACTION. 

MR.  JEAKES,  51,  Great  Russell-street,  Russell-square, 
Sole  Agent  in  London  for  the  Sale  of  DAY'S  PATENT 
WIN'D-GITARD,  by  the  use  ofwhicli  he  guarantees  to  Cure  all 
Chimneys  Smoking  from  Wind,  and  also  to  prevent  downward 
currents  ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  thfe  Ventilation  of  Apart- 
ments of  every  description;  also  of  Ships,  Stables,  Dairies,  and 
Larders,  as  it  ensures  a  constant  change  of  air  ;  and  all  its  parts 
bflng  fixture-s,  it  is  free  frum  noise  and  not  liable  to  derangement ; 
it  also  offers  no  impediment  to  sweeping.  Price  for  general  use, 
30s. ;  larger  size,  -155. ;  larger  fizes,  esiiecially  adapted  for  venti- 
lation, 60s.  and  upwards.  To  be  had  at  51,  Great  Russell- street, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  action.  The  atteniion  of  Arcliitects, 
Builders,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  is  especially  invited. 


1;^' ANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  from  10  to  50  ACRES 
'  *  OF  LAND,  with  a  good  FARM  HOUSE,  or  other  mode- 
rate resilience  containing  about  12  rooms,  with  servants,  and 
other  offices.  Full  particulars,  stating-  nature  of  soil  and  subsoil,  ■ 
dimensions  and  number  of  rooms,  aspect  of  house,  distance  from 
church,  amount  of  rates,  taxes,  and  of  purchase-money,  to  be 
sent  free  of  postage  to  M.  O.,  care  of  Mr.  Pedler,  199,  Flect- 
sireet,  London.     Distance  from  London  not  to  exceed  two  hoarS» 

TO  NURSERYMEN  WISHING  TO  RETIRE  FROM  BUSINESS, 

Vy  ANTED  to  Purchase  or  Hire,  an  Old  Established 
'  »  Nursery  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  where  a  good  business 
has  been  carried  on.— Letters  addressed  to  C.  F.  I..  Gardener^ 
C/ironwle  Office,  3,  Charles- street,  Coveat  garden,  will  meet  with 
immediate  attention. 

Price  7*-.,  Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c.(' 
"paATURAL    HISTORY    OF    CAGE  BIRDS;   their 

-L^  Management,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breedincf^ 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.  By  J.M.  Bbchstkin,  M.D* 
London:  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. ;  and  W.  R.  Chambkrs,  Edinburgll, 


NEW    FARMERS'   NEWSPAPER. 

The  time  has  cnmc  when  Lanrllords  and  Tenants,  large  Farmers  and  small,  mu9t  devote  their  anxious  attention  to  improved  cultivation— when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "All  mit^ 
earn  how,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  expense,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  vegelaUe  or  animal,  without  permanimt  injur//  to  the  land."  To  accomplish  this,  no  means  can  be  so 
effectual  as  thnt  which  brings  the  results  of  Experience  and  Science  before  every  man.  in  a  cheap  lorm.       For  this  purpose  Tns  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is  to  be  established. 

The  Proprietors  are  aware  of  the  difiicalties  of  dealing  with  the  many  details  of  cultivation  without  an  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  olten  as  varying  as  places.  They  condemn  the  idea  of 
conducting  farmiTig  operations  upon  one  invariable  plan  ;  and,  while  they  welcome  science  as  the  best  auxiliary  of  practice,  they  regard  crude  speculations  as  the  most  dangerous  of  delusions.  But, 
they  also  feel  that  in  Agriculture,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  successful  farming  must  depend  ;  that  there  are  practical  errors  wliich  no  local  circamstiinces  can  justify  ; 
in  short,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  branches  which  are  best  understood.  No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  multifarious  questions  affecting  husbandry,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  of  such  a  Paper  as  Thk  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is  to  make  known  tlie  knowledge  of  all.  It  is  to  practical  Farmers  that  the  Proprietors  trust  for  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  views,  and  not  to  the  talents  of  any  individual.  While,  therefore,  they  state  that  the  Editor  of  The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  be  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  best  kind 
of  Farming,  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged,  they  feel  it  to  be  of  far  more  importance  to  announce  the  promise  of  assistance  received  from  the  landed  and  farming  interest  generally,  especially  of  thoaes 
whose  names  they  are  permitted  to  mention  :— 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


The  Right  Hon.  the    Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Su:  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Dr.  Danbeny,  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford 
James  F.W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dorham 
Kobert  Black.  Esq.,  Loch  Alsh,  Ross,  N.  B. 
John  M'Bryde,  Esq.,Balker,  Ayrshire 
T.  Caird,  Esq.,  Baldoon,  near  Wigton 
Marlin  Doyle 

R.  D.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Burpham  Arundel 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston,  Northumberland 
Curtis!  Havward,  Esq.,  Cuedgeley,  near  Gloucester 
"W.  H.  Hy'ett,  Esq.,  Painswick  Honsp,  one  of  the  Council  of 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
R.  M.  Jacques,  Esq.,  Richmond.  Yorkshire 
C.  F.  Keudle,  Esq.,  Fordham,  Downham  Market 
"W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Woodhaten,  Rcigate 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  Rothampstead,  near  St.  Alban's 
JefFcry  Mayne,  Esq,,  Secretary  of  Rayleigh  Farmers'  Cltib 
M.  M.  Milburn,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricult.  Society 
J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Leyfields,  OUcrton.  Notts 
J.  F.  Peasey,  E-q.,  Secretary  of  Winchcombe  Farmers'  Club 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  Deanston 
"William  Torr,  Esq.,  Riby,  near  Caistor 
Joseph  Yorke,  Esq.,  Tewkesgury 

Mr.  J.  H.  Broad,  Secretary  of  St.  Columb  Farmers'  Club 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Romsey,  Hants 
>Tr.  S.  Collier,  Witney  Farmars*  Club 
Mr.  G.  Parsons,  Agent  to  Lord  Portman 

Sec.  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Worsiey,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England 

Sir  G.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England 

J,  Bennett,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leominster  Farmers'  Club 

John  Curtifi,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 

T.  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  South  Wilts  and  Warm- 
ington  Farmers'  Club 

John  Gedney,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Harlestone  Farmers* 
Club,  Norfolk 

A.  Hall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chepstow  Farmers'  Club 

C.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Powisk,  dear  Worcester 

G.  Legard,  Esq.,  Fangloss,  Pocklington,  York 

E.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Earl  Radnor 

C.  Noel,  Esq.,  Kirkby 

Mr.  R.  W.  Purchas,  Sec,  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers*  Club 

J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq.  Ipswich 

Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  Junior,  Experimental  Chemist  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London 

L.  B.  Walrond,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers*  Club 

W.  V^ickes,  Esq.,  Moorbath  House,  Bamptonj  Devon 

Mr.  R.  Beman.  Stow-on-the-Wold 

Mr.  J.  Dudgeon,  Spylavv,  Berwickshire 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fardon,  Sec.  of  the  Btoomsgrove  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  S.  Rigg.  Wigton,  Cumberland 

Mr.  Thimbieby,  Bolingbrookc 

&c.  &c-  &c. 


Lord  Portman,  Vice-President  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England 

Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. 

J.  Walhanke  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge 
David  Low,  Esq..  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh,  ODQ 

of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soc.  of  Scotland 
Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Writtle,  Essex 
John  Benson,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
Evan  David,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Greer,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Parker  Hamond,  Esq.,  Parapisford  Hall,  Cambridge 

C,  W.  Hookyers,  Esq.,  Wroxhall,  near  Warwick 

J.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Castle  Acre,  near  Swaffham,  one  of  Vbfi- 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  IckletoD,  CambrrdgesLire,  one  of  tb& 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

W.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Lanvair  Grange,  Abergavenny 

J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Hereford  Farmers'  Club 

D.  J.  Niblett,  Esq.,  Haresfield 

B.  Parkinson,  Esq.,'Eabworth,  Retford 

W.  Price,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ross  Farmers'  Club 

R.  Aglionby  Slaney,  Esq.,  WalfordMano",  Shiffn 

S.  D.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Glenbervie,  Falkirk 

W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq.,  Hareby,  Bolingbrooke,  Lincolnshire 

Mr.  T.  Beadel,  Secretary  of  the  Brahitree  Farmers*  Club 

Mr.  John  Brodie,  Haddington 

Mr.  G.  Hope,  Fenton  Rams,  East  Lothian. 

Mr.  John  Morton.  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie 

Mr.  Shoosmith,  Folkington,  Sussex 

&c.     ■  &c.  &c; 


The  Practice  of  Agriculture— its  Science— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology— Improvements  in  Implements—better  modes  of  Husbandry— results  of  ^yell-conducted  experimental  Farming- 
Growth  and  Rotation  of  Crops— Stock— Drainage— Irrigation— Foresting— Road-making— Farm-Buildings— Labourers— in  short',  whatever  affects  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  in  land- 
will  form  topics  of  consideration.  Reports  will  be  given  of  the  English,  scotch,  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies— Loudon  Market  Prices  of  Corn,  Hay,  and  Catde,  and  the  Weekly  Averages.  Replies- 
to  questions  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Paper  will  also  be  furnished  weekly. 

Considering  the  union  which  exists  between  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  The  AGRICULTUR.^L  G.^ZETTE  an  addition  to  the  GAROBNEaa*' 
Chroniclb,  edited  by  Da.  LiNDLBf,  and  su  extensively  known ;  but  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  discussion,  that  Paper  will  be  increased  one-half  in  size  without  additional  charge— th\is  Twenty- 
four  Columns  will  be  occupied,  as  at  present,  by  Horticulture,  and  Twenty-four  by  the  General  News  of  the  Week,  whilst 


Twenty-four  Columns  will  be  devoted  to  Agriculture: 


This  day,  therefore,  January  Gthi  «  published,  price  SIXPENCE,  stamped  to  go  free  hj  post,  the  First  Number  of 


THE      GARDENERS'     C 


ONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE: 


S{  aSccfell}  ^Hccortf  of  iKural  lEconoms  antr  General  KTctos. 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    PART    EDITED    BY    PROFESSOR    LINDLEY, 

Toe  principle  on  which  the  Gardening  part  of  this  Paper  has  been  conducted  has  been  to  make  it  a  weekly  record  ol  everything  that  bears  upon  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  erf 
Garden  Botany,  and  such  Natural  Historv  as  has  a  relation  to  Gardening,  with  Notices  and  Criticisms  of  all  works  on  such  subjects.  Connected  with  thispart  are  WEEKLY  CALENDARS  OF 
GARDENING  OPERATIONS,  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life ;  so  that  the  Cottager  with  a  few  rods  of  ground  before  his  door,  the  Amateur  who  has  ooly 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  MaTiager  of  extensive  gardens,  are  alike  informed  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  the  varying  seasons  render  necessary.  It  moreover  contains  reports  of  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  and  Proceedings—  Notices  of  Novelties  and  Improvements  —in  short,  everything  that  can  tend  to  advance  the  profession,  benefit  the  condition  of  the  workman,  or  conduce  to  the  pleasurp- 
of  his  employer  ;  accompanied  with  Woodcuts,  whenever  the  matter  treated  of  requires  that  mode  of  illustration. 

To  this  Farming,  as  explained  above,  will  now  be  added. 

Lastly,  that  description  of  domestic  and  political  News  is  introduced  which  is  usually  found  in  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  head  further  thfin  to  say,  that  the 
Proprietors  do  not  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  any  party;  their  earnest  endeavours  have  been  to  make  The  Gardenkes'  Chronicle  a  full  and  comprehensive  Record  of  Fdc/sonly- » 
Newspaper  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions  :  their  object  being  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  not  of  man.  Tlie  reader  is  thus  furnished,  in  AnniTioNT^ 
THE  PECULIAR  KEATOREs  OF  THE  JOURNAL,  With  such  information  concerning  the  events  of  the  day  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  his  providing  himself  with  any  other  Weekly  Paper. 

The  Proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  following  distinguished  Botanists,  Florists,  and  Practical  Gardeners  have  already  enriched  tlie  Gardeners' CnaoNicLE  by  their  communications!— 

G.  Benthara,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

L.  W.  Dillwyn.  Esq.,  Sketty  Hall 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllrgare 

Mr.  Bailey,  (iardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleach 

Mr.  Moff>it,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

Mr.  Tillery,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 

Mr.  Cooper,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam 

Mr.  Bowers,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

Mr.  Buchan,  Gardener  to  Lord  Bagot 

Mr.  Beaton,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart. 

Mr.  Booth,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart. 

Mr.  Whiting,  Gardener  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  James  Drummond,  Gardener,  Blair  Drummond 

Mr.  Gordon,  Hardy  Dept.,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

COVENT-GARDEN,  LONDON. 


The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathurst 

Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Bart, 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

Dr.  Horner,  Hull 

Dr.  Lancaster,  F.L.S. 

Kev.  J.  M.  Berkeley 

J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Knypersley 

3VIr.  W.  Billmgton,  Oswestry 

Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty 

ISIr.  Paxton,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

Mr.  Alexander,  Gardener  to'the  Duke  of  Leinster 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Wr.  Spenser,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Mr.  Elliott,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrcouncll 

OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt 

Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Wolsey,  Bart. 

Dr.  Bevan,  Llanferry 

Dr.  Gregory,  Aberdeen 

Dr.  Ingram,  President  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford 

Rev.  J.  B.Reade 

Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  FitzwUUam 

Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  to  Lady  Grcnville 

Mr.  Haythorn,  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton 

Mr.  Hallidry,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes 

Mr.  Brown,  Gardener  to  Lord  Southampton 

Mr.  Errington,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart 

Mr.  Fortune,  Hothouse,  Dept.,  Hort.  Gardens,  Chiswick 

Mr.  Thompson,  Fru;t  Dept.,  Hort.  Gardens,  Chiswick 

AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  3,  CHARLES-STREET, 

Orders  received  hy  all  Boolisellers  and  Newsvenders, 


f  riated  by  MCBire.  Bbai>2URI  and  Er*K8,  L<imbBrfi-«trept,  Fleei-aireet,  In  the  Precinct  of  Whitefriare,  in  the  City  of  London,  nnd  FubliBhed  hy  them  at  the  Office,  3,  CnARi,E6-BTHEiiT,  G07=«T  CAJiBHUt  iu  the  Countr  «» 

Middloiez,  where  aJI  AdrertiBements  and  Conmuaicatiou  u*  to  )k  Bdflr«tBed  t*  tho  £ditor>— Sfttarday,  JuiusryC.  18M' 
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[Price  6d. 


Agricukanl  Education  SJ  e    30  a 

Air  necessarr  for  roots  of  plants    30  o 
AmLerstia  nobilis  -  -    21  6 

Apricot-tree,  to  brine  '°to  bearing54  b 
Bees,  remarkB  on  -  -    SO  c 

Bonei  for  TiirnipB  -  -    28  6 

Bostina  pancifolia    -        -  -    23  a 

Cactus  apeciosissimui      -  -    24  6 

CslceolariaB,  treatment  of  -     24  & 

Calcutta,  AfrricHltural  Society  of  22  e 


Calendar  of  Operations 
Canker  io  Auriculas 
Carnations,  colour  of       - 
Cattle,  rearing  of  -  - 

Cbemlairy.  to  applf  to  Agtic.    - 
Chemical  Analysis  of  loila 
Chrysaatkemoma,  kinds  to  lave 
•-  ieed  from  ... 

Clay  land,  to  crop 
Clover  Dodder 
Coccn*  Vitis,  to  kiU 
CoQ&titurions  of  plants     - 
Cucumbers  ... 

Currant-trees,  standard 
Drain-tiles,  cost  of  -  - 

£teeagnu«  reflexa 
Excrescences  on  timber 
Experiments  with  Com 
Fanning,  remarks  on      - 
Fuchsia -seed,  to  sow 
Gas-lime 
Guano,  situation  of 

—        for  flowerinp-plantB 
Heating,  observations  on 
Hemlock  and  Oleander  - 
Highland  and  Agric-  Society     - 
Ipitrich  Cucumber  Society 
Irish  landlords      -  .  . 

Italian  Rye  Grass 
Leasee        .  -  .  . 


33  e 


Lee     all,  gardens  at,  noticed     - 
Lemons,  irflaiment  of     -       -,     •    : 
Limerick  Practical  Society 
Loudon  (Mr.),  his  a&lrs  -     : 

Maaures  for  Grass  - 

management  of,  infarm- 

yards     -  -  -  - 

for  water  meadows 

_      artificial 

_      mineral  and  inorganic  - 
Onc""it"">  bicolor 
Pelarfionlums,  to  shift 
Phaseolus  caracalla 
Pines;  bottom-heat  for    - 

to  plant  out 

Plants,  constitutions  of    - 

Planting  and  pruning      - 

Potatoes,  to  plant  .  - 

Potting,  "one-shttt  system"  of 

Pseud-Acacia 

Rawstone  {Mr.)hifl  Lancashire 

Farming,  rev.  • 

Rhododendrons,  &«.,  to  force 
Seeds,  depth  ;o  plant      - 

of  Gardening 

Shed-feeding  of  sheep     - 
Spanish  Nuts        ... 
Spot  in  Camellias  '- 

Sugar,  adulteration  of    - 

cane,  manure  for 

TacBonia  pinnatia  tipula 
Tank -heating 
Tanks,  dampness  in         - 
Thackeray  (Dr.),  his  plantations 
Turnips,  experiments  with  , 
Ward's  Cases         -  -       19  c 

Wheat,  varieties  of  - 

flour  of         -       - 

—      to  plant 


SUPERB  NEW  DAHLIAS,  to  be  sent  out  in  May, 
1844.  —Lady  Gray  (Harrison's),  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  cupped 
petals,  full  and  rising  centre,  shows  its  blooms  well  above  the 
foliage,  good  size,  much  larger  and  fuller  than  Miss  Abbott,  and 
fit  for  any  stand.  Gained  the  first  prize  at  the  York  grand  open 
show,  Sept.  27th ;  also  in  the  first  stands  of  12  at  Bretton  open 
show ;  also  in  the  first  stands  of  6, 12,  and  24,  at  the  Bradford 
open  show ;  and  has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 
Height,  3  to  4  feet.    Plants,  10s.  fid. 

Lord  Howden  (Harrison's),  rosy  bronze,  beautifully  shaded, 
size  and  shape  of  Le  Grand  Baudin ;  full  and  risiog  ceatre  j 
ahows  its  blooms  well  above  the  foliage.  Gained  the  first-class 
prize  at  the  Great  North  of  England  open  Show  ;  also  gained  the 
first  prize  in  the  shaded  or  edged  class  at  Bradford  open  Show, 
Sept.  27th,  as  well  as  the  premier  prize ;  also  in  the  first  stands 
of  6,  12,  and  24  at  the  same  place,  and  was  universally  admired. 
Height,  4  to  5  feet.    10s.  6d. 

J.  Harrison,  in  offering  the  above  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS, 
respectfully  solicits  early  orders,  as  the  stock  is  very  limited. 

York,  Jan,  9,  1844. 


FASTOLFF        RASPBERRY. 
YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB. 
TWO  SEEDLING  PICOTEES. 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
ARAUCARIA     IMBRICATA. 
Now  ready  for  sending  out ;  for  particulars  of  which  see  Adver- 
tisement of  the  6th  inst. 
YouELL  &  Co.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  11.  1844. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING. 

TAND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  are  induced  from  the  uncer- 
•  tainty  upon  which  they  hold  the  Manor-street  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Home  Nursery,  Claphara  Rise,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Sale  of  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consequently  beg  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably healthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisting  of  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transplanted,  of  extra  growth ;  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome  ;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes  ;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  in  great  variety,  fine 
standard  flowering  Thorns,  Almonds,  jEscuIus,  Robinias,  and 
other  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  flowering  Shrubs, 
with  a  large  stock  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  of  growth  rarely  equalled ;  also, 
a  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms, 
Birch,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chesnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  larga  number 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  of  excellent  growth,  and  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  all  of  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  flattering 
themselves  that  the  general  character  of  the  Stock  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  which  they  are  disposed  to 
offer  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash. 

J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &c.,  which  has  lately  appeared 
111  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle.      (Oct.  21  and28.J 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London.  Jan.  6,  1844. 


ROBERT  COOPER  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and 
the  Public  that  he  has  published  his  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Flower-Sesds,  &c.  &c.  for  1844,  which  he  can  with  confidence 
recommend,  most  of  them  having  been  grown  by  himself  at  his 
Nursery.  Catalogues  forwarded  by  post,  on  application.— Sion 
Nursery,  Croydon,  Ist  Jan.,  1844. 

OUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 

above  have  just  been  received  from  Italy  ina  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  and  a/e  warranted  oodble,  at  A.  Cobbbtt's, 
late  Mr.  Bahkons',  Italian  Warehouse,  18,  PallMalL  Price  4s. 
per  dozen.  Also  a  choice  collection  of  Orange  and  Lemon  Plants, 
&c.,  varying  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  with  strong  Grafts  and 
Heads,  from  8s.  to  25s.  each.  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jasmines, 
&c.    Lists  with  prices  per  Post,  &c. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury.—*'  Standard  of 
•  Perfection,"  (Keynes,). — The  finest  self-coloured  Dahlia 
in  the  world;  gained  the  1st  class  prizes  at  Stonehenge,  Windsor, 
Kingston,  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Stockwell;  also  the  1st  prize  specimens  at  Stonehenge  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  Stockwell.  "  It  is  as  round  as  any  Dahlia  in  culti- 
vation; as  complete  an  unbroken  circle  as  could  be  drawn  with 
the  compasses ;  and  as  globular  in  front  as  possible.  It  is 
symmetrical  to  a  hair,  and  as  double  as  a  Ranunculus.  It  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  among  a  thousand. 
Colour  ileep  crimson.  It  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  and  must  be 
ti^^:-'— Gardeners^  Gazette,  Oct.  14.  "  The  best-grown  flower 
we  ever  saw,  without  exception,  every  requisite  to  meet  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur  being  complied  with ;  good  colour,  a  honey- 
comb, regularity  of  growth  and  disposition  in  the  leaves,  and 
above  all,  as  complete  a  rotundity  of  shape  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  a  mo^iXA,^'— Salisbury  Herald,  Sept.  2nd,  1843.  Plantsin  May, 
1844,  IOj.  6d,  "  Orange  Superb,"  (Dodd's)  first-rate  show  flower, 
10«.  6d.  "The  specimen  sent  would  grace  any  stand." — Glenny. 
"  Emma  Noke,"  (Dowding'sj  blaish  white,  extra  fine,  indispensa- 
ble to  a  first-rate  stand,  lOs.  %d.  Catalogues  containing  all  the 
fine  old  varieties  and  new  flowers  for  the  season  may  be  had  on 
application.— Salisbury,  Jan.  10,  1844. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  GROWING  THE  LISIANTHUS 
RUSSELLIANUS. 

JAMES  CUTHILL  has  printed  the  whole  account  of 
hi»  treatment  of  the  above  most  splendid  plant,  which  has 
often  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  Regent-street,  and  the  Royal 
South  London  Societies  ;  bts  largest  plant  this  year  having 
600  blo3som.s  on  it,  and  gained  the  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the 
Royal  Sooth  I^ndon  Exhibition.  A  packet  of  seed,  with  the 
printed  directions,  will  be  sent  at  the  small  price  of. 2s.  6rf.  Also,  ' 
very  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  from  2s.  and  upwards.  Also, 
Cuthill'h  celebrated  Early  MELON;  his  Early  improved  Black 
Spine  CaCUMBER,  at  Is.  6d.  each  packet,  or  6s.  for  the  three 
packets. — Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 


T&  C.  LOCKHART  &  DUNCAN,  Seedsmen  and 
•  Flori^th.  156,  Cheapfiide,  London,  have  just  published 
their  List  of  Secfls  and  Ornamental  Greenhouse  and  Hardy 
Plants,  which  they  will  forward,  free  by  Post,  on  application. 
They  have  purchaHed  some  very  superior  Pink  Seed  of  one  of  the 
first  growers,  which  they  are  selling  in  packets  at  2g.  6d.  and  5s. 
each.  An  it  rarely  occurs  that  it  in  offered  of  such  quality,  and 
a.^  the  Stock  its  very  limited,  they  respectfully  request  early  orders. 
If«own  in  March,  Pink  Seed  flowers  the  same  season.  Karly 
Walchcrcn  Broccoli  Seed,  ■Is.  per  ounce,  sent  free  by  Post. 


"DUSHELL'S  Light  Seedling  Dahlia  '*  Emma.  "— 
J-*  Ground  roots  of  this  Dahlia  to  be  disposed  of  for  'M.  per  root, 
forcajih.  C'^lour,  white,  tipped  with  deep  cherry,  the  petal-form 
and  centre  good  ;  the  largcHt,  moot  constant  and  free  in  flowering 
of  any  Dahlia  yet  propagated,  and  has  obtained  ftcvcral  pri/.cs. 
J,  B.  cut  iH  blfXirns  from  14  plantH,  which  were  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  M(:tro(>olitan  Show«,  the  whole  of  which  Mr.  Ncvilie  pro- 
nounced fit  to  be  plac-d  In  a  (itand  of  12.  "  Pkt  Rivai,." — Colour 
purple  maroon,  fine  capped  petal,  and  free  bloomer;  groand  rootH, 
21.;  pfiitlij.,li.  J.B.  warrantB  the  above  DahliaH  to  give  satls- 
faction,  or  he  will  return  the  purchase-money.— 12,  Hall-place, 
Kenoiogtoa-lanet  Dec.  1&. 


SPLENDID  NEW  DAHLIAS. 

WC.  DRUMMOND  begs  leave  to  offer  the  two 
•  following  Seedling  Dahlias,  raised  in  1843  by  T.  M. 
Yeeles,  Esq.,  Baihford,  in  dry  roots,  and  which  he  can  confi- 
dently recommend  as  being  first-rate  Show  Flowers.  Prince  of 
'fltaterloo,  (Drummond)j  brightshaded  red,  regularly  cupped,  fine 
•entre,  and  great  depth  of  petals ;  as  to  a  proof  of  its  quality  a 
first  prize  at  Chippenham,  placed  before  Standard  of  Perfection 
(Keynes') ;  Lady  Antrobus  (Spary's)  ;  Lady  St,  Maur  (Brown*sl ; 
and  first  prize  at  Bath,  the  only  two  places  ever  showed  at. 
Height  4  feet. — Per  dry  root,  3/. ;  Plants  in  May,  lOs.  6d.  each. 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  (Druramond's) ;  rich  plum-colour,  fine  cupped 
petals,  a  good  centre,  and  an  excellent  Show  Flower.  Height 
4  feet.— Dry  roots,  21. ;  Plants  in  May,  10s.  6d. 

W.  C.  D.  will  haven*  objection  to  make  an  exchange  with  any- 
thing new  and  good.— Weston-road  Nursery,  Bath,  Jan.  13, 1844. 

HOOSAINEE  MELON  SEED. 

R  WHITE  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  their  new  Culinary  and  Flower-seeds  are 
now  ready  for  delivery,  and  include  a  few  remaining  packets  of 
the  above  splendid  variety  of  Melon,  from  the  fruit  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  at  5s.  per  packet.  Also,  true  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower Broccoli,  at  3s.  per  oz.  Anewand'very  fine  Vegetable 
Marrow,  noticed  by  Dr.Lindlev  as  being  superior  to  all  others  ; 
together  with  every  other  truly  desirable  kind.  Kitchen-garden 
Seeds  in  collections  of  all  the  best  kinds,  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  a  first-rate  establishment,  sent  free  to  all  parts,  3/.  3s.  The 
same  in  smaller  quantity,  2I.  2s.  Complete  collection  suitable 
for  smaller  families,  ll.  is.  A  fine  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds, 
comprising  60  distinct  and  choice  kinds,  U.  is.  Orders  from 
unknown  correspondents  must  contain  remittance. 

Poole  Nursery.  Jan.  13.  1844. 

EP.  FRANCIS,  Nurseryman,  Hertford,  begs  leave 
•  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility,  Geutry,  and  the  trade  in 
general,  Snow's  superb  white  winter  BROCCOLI,  in  2s.  packets, 
containing  half  an  ounce,  which  was  advertised  last  season,  and 
will  he  found  to  give  general  satisfaction  this  winter  and  the 
ensuing  ppring.  Also,  Snow's  Hybrid  Prolific  Green-flesh  MELON, 
of  most  excellent  rich  sweet  flavour,  warranted  to  prodoce  two 
and  three  crops  in  a  season,  from  the  same  plants ;  has  taken  six 
first  prizes  at  the  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibitions, weight  from  2  to  3  lbs.,  sold  in  packets,  5s,  each.  Also, 
Snow's  Superb  Walcheren  CAULIFLOWER,  which  is  found  to 
be  late  and  hardy,  never  runs,  and  produces  beautiful  large  com- 
pact white  headfi,  and  is  very  dwarf.  Sold  in  Packets  at  2s.  each, 
containing  half  an  ounce. 

E.  P.  F.  begs  alBo  to  recommend  a  very  superior  kind  of 
Grange's  White  BROCCOLI,  which  produces  targe  compact  heads 
in  the  monthsof  January,  February,  and  March.  Sold  in  packets, 
2ff.,  containing  half  an  ounce.  The  above,  making  four  packets, 
if  ordered  toeether,  may  be  had  for  lOs.,  at  the  Hertford  Nur- 
series, or  of  McssrR,  Norw.E, Seedsmen.  IC2, Fleet-street;  Messrs, 
J.  WfiHNnr  fk  Son,  London. Bridge,  and  Mr.  Flanaoan,  Opposite 
the  Mannion  House,  London. 

THE  Advertisers  have  growing  at  their  Nurseries,  near 
Edinburgh,  a  fine  Stock  of  Transplanted  LARCH,  from 
J  foot  to  4  feet  high,  which  will  he  snld  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Also,  all  other  dcucriptiotia  of  Transplanted  and  Seedling  FORP^ST 
TRKKS  and  SHRUBS,  The  articles  will  be  delivered  at  London, 
Hull,  and  NewcaHUc.  at  very  low  rates  of  freight.— Wri out, 
Sons,  and  Whiout,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh. 


JKERNAN  has  now  received  his  entire  Collection  °i 
•   New    Veoktablb  and  Flowkr-sekds,    which     includes 
every  Novelty  really  desirous,  recently  introduced  : — 


d. 
Fine    Early  Kent  Peas, 

per  quart  .  .  .10 
Prince  Albert  do.  .,36 
Racehorse  do.    ..10 

Early  Warwick  do.  .  .1  0 
Shilling's  new  Grotto  do.  3  0 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf 

ditto        .        .        .        .16 
Stnbbs'  New  Dwarf  do.    .  1     6 
Groom's  Superb  ditto       .  1    0 
Knight's  Dwarf  Green  do.  1    0 
„  tall  do.     .        .10 

Bishop's  Dwarf  do.  .  .10 
Nonesuch  do.   .        .09 

British  Queen  do.  .  .36 
Matchless  do.    .        .10 

Bedman's  Imperial  do.  .  0  9 
Scimetar  ditto  .  .09 
Early  Mazagan  Beans  .  0  6 
,,  Longpod  do.  .  ,08 
Royal  Dwarf      do.  .  .08 

Green  Genoa  do.  ,  ,09 
Large  Windsor  do.  .  ,09 
Dwarf  French,  of  all  sorts  1  0 
Mercer's  Pearly  Cauli- 
flower .  .  per  oz.  ,  1  0 
Walcheren  ditto  .  .10 
Large  Asiatic  ditto  .  .  I  0 
Early  Horn  Carrot,  per  oz.  0  4 
Surrey  do.        .       .04 

Altringham,    and    large 

White,  for  Cattle,  per  lb.  1    0 
Seymour's   New   Superb 
Red  and  White  Celery, 
per  paper        .        .        .06 
Myatt's    Cape   Broccoli, 

peroz 10 

Grainge's  do.  .  .10 
And  all  the  other  kinds, 

9^^.  to  1    0 


Brussels  Sprouts,  foreign    s.  d. 
seed       .       .        .       .10 
Acme  of  Perfection  Cu- 
cumber, finest  known, 
per  paper        .        .        .10 
Kerrison's,  Walker's,  and 

Sion  House  ditto    .        .10 
New   Cabui  Me'on,    per 

paper      .        .        .        .10 
Windsor      Prize,     Sion- 
House,  Greenflesh,  Net- 
ted Cantaloupe,  Black 
Rock.  &c.  &c,      .        .06 
New  Olive  Radish,  fit  in 

18  days  in  a  frame        .  1     0 
Early  Salmon  and  Scarlet 

do.,  per  quart        .        .20 
All     the      best-keeping 

Onions,  per  oz.      .        .00 
Imported     Early   Dutch 

Turnip    .        .        .        .03 
Ash. leaf  and  Early  Frame 
Potatoes,  with  several 
good-keeping    kinds  ; 
Very  Choicest   Grapes 
(  hand-picked  ),      for 
Lawns;   all    the    most 
beneficial  kinds  for  lay- 
ing down.   Separate  or 
mixed;   if  mixed,  per 
bushel  .        .        .       .  10    0 
Giant  Asparagus  and  Sea- 
kale    Plants;      Mush- 
room Spawn ;  Skirving 
and     Laing's     Swede 
Turnip  ;      Tuberoses, 
per  dozen       .        .        .40 
Anemones,  per  lb.,  5s.  to  20    0 
Lilium    lancifolium    al- 
bum,  flowering-bulbs, 
each         .        .        .       .36 
With  all  the  other  new  kinds. 
Dulley's  Eariy  Scariet  Admirable  Rhubarb ;  all  the  new  Straw 

berry-Plants,  true  to  their  kinds. 
Heartsease,  Picotees,  and  Carnaiione,  named ;  Rivers*  New  Edf 

tion  of  the  Rose  Amateurs' Guide,  6s. 
Rivers'  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  directions  for  Culture,  by  Root- 
pruning,  Is.  6d. 
Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar,  zd.,  which  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

should  present  to  Cottagers. 
Seeds  for  Distribution  to  Cottagers  at  cost  price. 
Everything  new  in  Flower-seede,  of  which  Catalogues  will  soon. 

be  ready. 
4,  Great  Russell-Street,  Covent  Garden. 


EARLY  PEAS,  &c.— HENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
Skbosmaw,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  that  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  following 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz.:  Cormack's  Prince  Albert,  Bri- 
tish Queen,  and  Eariy  Kent  Peas;  Taylor's  Improved  Windsor^ 
and  Johnson's  Wonderful  Bean  ;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celery,  Walker's  Long  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, &c.,  with  every  other  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed- Warehouse,  106, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raisiog  thft 
•  above  PEA.  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generaUy,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer ;  the  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3s.  per  quart;  lOs.  per  gallon  ;  17s.6rf. 
per  peck;  30s.  per  half-bushel;  21.  lOs.  per  bushel.  Agents:— 
Messrs,  Field  and  Child,  119.  Lower  Thames-street,  Londonj 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  152,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Kernan,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
McMullen,  61,  Leadenhall-street ;  Messrs.  Grav,  Adams,  and 
Hooo,  Kensington.— Northwarnborough  Nursery,  near  Odiham, 
Hants,  Jan.  5,  1844. 


THE  BRITISH  QUEEN   and  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS. 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden."  "  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  dayt  aarlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time."  Both  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  6d.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.'a  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Newcross,  or  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  CTovent  Garden. 


rv^-^--  THE  WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  JIANLEY  beg  to  offer 
the  above  valuable  article,  warranted  genuine,  at  4s.  per 
ounce  ;  sent  by  post  or  otherwise ;  with  a  Treatise  on  its  manage- 
ment, so  that  it  may  bo  kept  in  succession,  fit  for  Table, 
throughout  the  year.  It  produces  beautiful,  large,  compact. 
Lily-white  heads,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  pertoctly  hardy, 
requiring  no  hand-glasses ;  It  not  only  produtfcs  a  better  quality, 
but  a  much  larger  quantity,  on  the  same  space  of  ground  as  tlio 
old  kinds  of  Cauliflower.  It  will  he  quite  inrfiapenBublc  both  to 
large  and  Rmall  gardens,  for  no  Gurdcncr,  after  having  once  had 
it  ^rue,  would  wish  to  be  without  it.  All  kinds  of  Kltciien-Garden, 
Lawn  Grass,  choice  Imported  and  other  Flower-needs,  warranted 
to  grow  freely,  and  genuine.  ...  , 

N.B.  Their  Catalogues  of  FIower-scDds,  compnsinff  everytiiing 
that  is  now  and  rare,  arc  ready,  and  may  be  hadou  application. 

Nuraery,  Hackney,  Jan.  4,  1844.  '^  'J^. 
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-MARTYNIA     FRA  GRANS. 

WE.  KENDLE  has  been  fortunate  in  saving  a  few 
•    pods  of  seed  of  this  rare  and  beaiitifuily-sceDted  Annual, 
an((  is  now  prepared.to  send  out  packets,  at  2s.  6d.  each.   Printed 
directions  for  sowing-,  &c.  inclosed  with  each  packet.     A  (ew 
can  be  spared  to  the  Trade. 
Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  January  2nd,  1844. 

HIRREFF'S  TARE.  — After  liaving  digcovered  an*^ 
introduced  the  Hopetoun  Oat  and  HopetOiin  Wheat,  wliic*! 
have  become  the  standard  grains  in  some  of  the  best-cultivate" 
districts  in  North  Britain,  the  Subscriber,  in  calling;  attention  to 
this  Tare,  trusts  that  it  will  be  deemed  superfluous"  to  lengthen 
an  Advertisement  with  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  plant.  From 
residing  in  East  Lothian  until  the  present  year,  no  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  him  of  testing  by  field-practice,  if  this  Tare  is 
fitted  for  winter  cultivation;  but  after  seven  years' experience, 
he  assures  Agriculturists,  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  fur  spring 
sowing,  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  new  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  products  of  the  farm.  This  Tare  has  grains  of  a  large  size, 
and  light  green  colour;  the  blossom  is  pure  white;  while  in 
rapidity  of  growth,  and  in  luxuriance  and  succulRncy  of  foliage,  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  variety  of  the  species.  This  Tare  can  only 
beobtainedof  the  Subscriber,  and  he  offers  it  at  10s,  a  bushel,  cash, 
delivered  at  Bristol  or  Gloucester.  The  seeds  are  now  ready  for 
delivery, and  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Cr.;  and  samples 
will  be  forwarded  by  post  to  intending  purchasers. 

Patrick  Shirrefp. 

Buckover,  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  Jan.  il,  1844. 

N.B. — Hopetoun  Oats  from  seed  direct  from  Scotland,  at  25s,  a 
quarter. 

A  SMALL  QUANTITY  of  CURIOUS  MELON 
SEED,  from  the  East,  may  be  had  in  packgts  of  12  seeds, 
at  6s.  each,  l>y  addressing,  pnst-free,  wi^h  remittance,  or  refer- 
ence, to  C.  M.,  care  of  Mr.  Taaffe,  stationer,  Crawford- 
street,^  Portman-square. 


GREAT  FALL  IN  ONION  SEED. 

JG.  WAITE,  Seed  Merchant,  1  and  4,  Eyre- 
•  street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Trade  that  he  has  just  received  a  further  supply  of  the  finest 
ONION  SEE-D,  in  consequence  of  which  addition  to  his  former 
large  stock,  he  is  induced  to  offer  the  same  at  the  following  very 
reduced  prices,  viz. :—  ^  s. 

White  Spanish  Onion         .        .    l6  l6  per  cwt. 
Brown  Port        .         .         .         .     14     0        „ 

Deptford 14  14        „ 

Brown  Globe      .         .         .         .     15     0        „ 
Blood  Red  .         .         .         .     14  14        „ 

And  all  other  varieties  at  equally  low  prices. 

J.  G.  W.  has  also  a  large  collection  of  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Floricultural  Seeds,  of  superior  quality,  grown  from 
genuine  stocks,  which  he  can  sell  equally  cheap. 

EADING    ONION    SEED. —True   Seed   of    this 

large,  mild,  white  ONION,  of  Reading  Groivlh,  will  produce 
a  crop  far  preferable  to  any  imported  Onions.  Retail  price,  8s. 
per  lb.     A  moderate  reduction  if  taken  in  quantity. 

J.  Sutton  &  Sons,  in  offering  the  above  article  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners  their 
Advertisement  of  last  week,  the  Collections  there  offered  con- 
taining very  superior  sorts  of  new  Garden  Seeds  at  very  moderate 
prices. 

***  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  of  the  railway  stations  in 
London,  or  to  any  part  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  within  70 
miles  of  London.— Reading  Nursery,  Berks,  Jan.  12. 


ARGUS    LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
Throgmorton- street,  Bank. 
Empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  5  &  6  W.  IV.,  c. 
Thomas  Farncomb,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Chainnan. 
William  Leaf,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


39, 


Rupert  Ingleby,  Esq. 

Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq.,  Sheriff 

of  London  and  Middlesex. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 


For  One  Year. 

For  Seven  Years. 

Whole  Term 

iSO    17    8 

£u      16    1 

jei   11  10 

1        1     8 

1      2    7 

2      0    7 

1        5     0 

1      6    9 

2     14  10 

1     14     1 

1     19  10 

4       0  U 

3       2     4 

3    17    0 

6       0   10 

William  Banbury,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
James  Clift,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.J.  Humphery,  M.P., 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Physician — Dr.  Jeafferson,  2,  Fin sbury- square. 
Surgeon — W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry, 
Consulting  Acti/ari/~Pro{es?,OT  Hall,  of  King's  College. 
Advantages  of  the  Argus  Life  Assurance  Company. 
Low  Rates  of  Premiums. 
In  addition  to  the  subscribed  Capital  of  300,000^,  the  Assured 
have  the  security  of  the  Company's  Income  of  nearly  60,000^  per 
annum,  yearly  increasing,  and  accumulating  Assurance  Fund 
invested  in  Government  and  other  available  Securities,  of  con- 
siderably larger  amount  than  the  estimated  liabilities  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Ra'es  of  Premium  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  ths  Assured  and  the  stability  of  the 
Company,  thereby,  in  effect,  giving  to  every  Policy-holder  an  im- 
mediate  and  certain  bonus  without  risk,  in  lieu  of  the  deferred 
and  frequently  delusive  prospect  of  a  periodical  division  of  protits. 

Annual  Premium  to  Assure  iflOO. 
Age. 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

One-third  of  whole-term  Premiums  may  remain  unpaid  at  5  per 
cent.  comp.  int.  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy  for  life,  or  may  be  paid 
off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

In  Assurances  for  advances  of  money  as  security  for  debts,  or 
as  a  provision  for  a  family,  when  the  least  present  outlay  is  desir- 
able, the  varied  and  comprehensive  Tables  of  the  Argus  office  will 
be  found  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  the  Assured. 

A  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  Medical  Officers,  attend  daily, 
at  a  quarter  before  2  o'clock, 

EDWARD  BATES,  Resident  Director. 
.     A  Liberal  Commission  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 

USTRALASIAN  "  COLONIAL     and    GENERAL 

LIFE    ASSURANCE     and    ANNUITY     COMPANY,    126, 
Bishopsgate-street,  Corner  of  Cornhill. 

Capital  ^200, noo,  in  2000  Shares. 
Directors. 
E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  j         Gideon  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

Robert  Brooks,  Esq.  [  C.  E.  Mangles,  Esq. 

Henry  Buckle,  Esq.  Richard  Onslow,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Capper,  Esq.  |         William  Walker,  Esq. 

Bankers. — Union  Bank  of  London. 

Colonial  Bankers. — The  Bank  of  Australasia  (incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835),  No.  2,  Moorgate-street. 

Physician.— Patrick  Fraser,  Esq.,  M.D.,No.62,  Guildford-st. 

Secretary. — Edward  Ryley,  Esq. 
ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  with  this  Company  at  unusually 
favourable  rates,  affording  every  variety  of  accommodation  to 
the  Assured.  Participation  in  Profits,  ascending  and  descending 
scales  of  premium,  permission  to  retain  one-third  of  the  pre- 
mium, which  is  charged  as  a  debt  against  the  policy,  tables  for 
the  assurance  of  a  sum  payable  in  the  event  of  death  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  Assured,  or  to  himself  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
ages  of  ^5,  50,  or  60. 

To  EMIGRANTS  to  the  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES  assured 
for  the  whole  life,  this  Company  offers  the  advantages  of  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to,  to  reside  in,  and  to  return  from  those  colonies 
without  extra  premium,  and  to  pay  their  premiums  there. 

All  questions  relating  to  Assurance  and  Anuuities,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-stteet, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  systeiii  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  tame  purpose.  These  tanks  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  'I'he  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  cif  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rendlu, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


J   WEEKS    Si.   Co.,    Architects,     Horticultural 
»  BuiLDBRS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufactueers, 
Gloucester- place,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Eailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  inexecuting  the 
works  of  theirsplendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  also  construct  m  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holboni,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongstother  metal  works, an  extremely  completeand 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus, or  range,  adapted  forthe  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  liitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailev  have  ])rcpared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One, 
two,  and  tliree-light  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  and  Lights  of 
all  sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  u';e,  packed  and  sent  to  alt 
parts  of  the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light 
Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  ll.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made 
and  glazed  from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory, 
Claremont- place,  Old  Kent-road.     *:(.*  Reference  given. 


Nos.  I.  to  XIII.,  (price  One  Shilling   each);  to  he  completed  in 
Twenty  Monthly  Numbers, 

THE    LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES    OF    MARTIN 
r  ,         CHUZZLEWIT. 
By  Charles  Dickens.     With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  1S6,  Strand. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE    QUEEN. 

Now  ready,  to  be  continued  on  the  1st  and  lath  of  every  month, 

Part  I.  (with  Five  Plates)  of 

THE  PEOPLE'S  GALLERY  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 
To  contain  four  beautiful  Plates  on  Steel,  quarto  size, /or 
One  Shilling,  executed  by  the  first-rate  Engravers  from  Ori- 
ginals by  Sir  Tlioa.  Lawrence,  Turner,  Staitfield,  Prout,  D. 
Roberts,  Allom,  Cbalonp,  Hayter,  Parris,  Maclise,  Stephanoff, 
Cattermole,  Bartlett,  Leitch,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
WaiGBT,  M.A.  With  Selections  from  the  Wriiings  of  L.E.L., 
Mrs,  Ellis,  Mary  Howitt,  Agnes  Strickland,  Bernard  Barton,  &c. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.,  Newgate- street,  London. 


HODGSON'S  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  LIBRARY. 
No.  9,  Great  Marylebone-street. 
Subscribers,  whether  resident  in  town  or  country,  receive  the 
immediate  perusal  of  all  the  new  works,  with  which  this  Library  is 
very  extensively  supplied,  and  particular  attention  stric'ly  devoted 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  on  the  following  terms : — 
The  Year     .     ,     .  ^5     5     0  .     .  £7    7    0  .     .  ^\0  10     0 
Half  Year    ..„       330..      440..         66O 
Quarter        ...       1   16     0  .     .      2  12     6  .     .         3  13     6 
A  SPACIOUS  READING-ROOM, 
possessing  superior  advantages  to  clubs  nnd  public  institutions. 
Terms  for  the  Year,  3/.  3s,  ;  Half-year,  2/.  2.?.  ;  Quarter,  1/.  Ss. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  GARDENING. 

Orders  for  Standard  and  Periodical  Works,  upon  the  above 
important  subjects,  whether  English  or  Foreign,  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
carriage  paid,  on  amounts  of  Two  Guineas  and  upwards. 


"^rHE  CHURCH  (Sixpenny)  MAGAZINE ;  a 
-■-  Monthly  Remembrancer  and  Advocate  for  British  Church- 
men. The  principles  of  the  present  Conductors  are  specified  in 
the  pages  of  now  nearly  two  years.  We  belong  to  no  party  but 
the  Church,  and  to  no  party  in  the  Church  ;  having  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  either  unprotestantise  or  puritanise  it. 
Attached  to  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  and  Homilies  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  teaching,  we  believe  our  Church  tn  be  Scrip- 
turally  Evangelical,  faithfully  Protestant,  and  happily  Reformed  ; 
and  so  primitively  Catholic  in  its  constitution,  doctrine,  and 
worship,  as  now  established.  Such  are  the  Evangelical  High- 
Church  principles  of  our  little  Family  Magazine. 

Published  by  G.  Bell,  1&6,  Fleet-street;  and  may  be  procured 
through  auy  Bookseller; 


On  January  the  sth,  1844,  will  be  published,  handsomely  printen 

in  Demy  8vo.,  part  the  First.  Price  12s., 
CPECIES  FILICUM;    ok  a  SYNOPSIS   OF   ALL 

^  KNOWN  FERNS.  This  first  ijartcoatainsGi.ErcHENiACE,^, 
PbLYPODiACEiE  in  part,  and  Plates  i.  to  xx.  By  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hookeii,  K.H.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  &:c.,  &c.,  Vice  President 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanlp 
Garden  at  Kew. 

*;(.*  It  is  intended  to  publish  Part  the  Second  on  the  ist 
March,  1844. 

London  :  W^ii-liam  PAsiPLrw,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 


L' 


BrRON  COMPLETE  FOR  FIFTEEN  SHILLINGS  ! 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
ORD    BYRON'S    POETICAL    WORKS.       With 

Portrait,  and  View  of  Newstead.  One  volume,  royal  Svc,  15s. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


n^HE      SECOND     REPORT     of    the     "  NORTH- 

-L  NORTHUMBERLAND  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY;"  with  Lithographic  Drawings;  price  2s. 

Messrs,  WniTTAKEtiand  Co.,  London  ;  and  M.  Smith,  Alnwick, 
where  the  First  Report,  containing  7  Lithographic  Drawings, 
niay  also  be  had,  at  the  same  price. 


NIMROD'S  LAST  WORK.— Profusely  illustrated,  price  12s., 

'^"'HE  HORSE  AND  THE  HOUND;  their  various 
JL  Uses  and  Treatment  j  with  Chapters  on  Horsemanship  and 
Horse-dealing.    By  NiMiton. 

A.   &  C.   Black,  Edinburgh;    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  London. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  6s., 
rf^N    THE    NATURE   and  TREATMENT   of    TIC 

v7  DOULOUREUX,  SCIATICA,  and  other  NEURALGIC  DIS- 
ORDEKS.  By  Henry  Hunt,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Piiysicians,  London ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  Metropolitan 
Hospital  for  Children,  &c.  &c. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


This  day  is  published,  price  7s.  6d., 
A       PORTRAIT    of     PROFESSOR     LIEBIG,     of 

-^^  Giessen.    A  line  engraving  by  Rauch,  after  a  drawing  by 
Trautschold.  Lately  published, 

LIEBIG'S  CHEMICAL  LETTERS.    2d  Edit.    Fcap.,  8vo,  45.  6(f. 

LIEBIG'S    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY.     3d  Edit.    Svo, 
105.  Gd 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.     2d  Edit.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 
Printed  for  Taylor  &  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 


In  1  vol.,  Svo.,  ■with  Map,  Chart,  and  Tables,  price  ^Qs.  6d.,  cloth, 
IRELAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  UNION. 

jL  Being  a  complete  Exposition  and  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies 

against  England;  and  a  Development— Political,  Ecclesiastical, 

and  Statistical— of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

By  R.  Montgomery  Martin, 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c. 

London:  Wji.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  and. 

J.  RiDGWAY,  Piccadilly. 


CHAMBERS'    JOURNAL.— NEW  SERIES. 
Now   publishing,   price  Three  Halfpence  each, 

/^■^H AMBERS'  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL.  New 
vy  Series.  To  be  continued  Weekly,  each  Number  containing 
sixteen  pages  of  Amusing  Literature,  in  the  form  of  Moral  and 
Familiar  Essays,  Notices  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Remarkable  or  Exemplary  Characters,  and  other 
Papers  nf  an  Entertaining  or  Instructive  kind. 

*:(.*  The  First  Series,  complete  in  12  vols.,  will  continue  on 
Sale,  either  in  sets,  price  5/.  8s.,  cloth,  lettered,  or  separate 
numbers,  or  parts,  as  heretofore. 

London :    Wm-  S.  Orr  &  Co. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsvenders  in  Town  and  Country. 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  BY  A  LADY. 
Sixty-seventh  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  andimpioved,Fcap.8vo., 
65.,  bound. 

ANEW  SYSTEM  of  DOMESTIC  COOKERY; 
suited  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  Art,  but  founded 
upon  principles  of  Economy  arid  Practical  Knowledge,  and 
adapted  for  the  Use  of  Private  Families.  By  Mrs.  Rundell. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  900  new  Receipts,  and  a  Chapter 
on  Indian  Cookery. 

*»*  0/ this  well- known  TForA- 280,000  Copies  have  been  sold. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
And  to  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


NEWSPAPER  OFFICE.  11,  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 

GEORGE  H.  STREET,  General  Newspaper  and 
Advertising  Agent,  beps  to  inform  the  public  that  he 
supplies  the  Agricullurnl  Gazette  and  all  the  other  London  News- 
papers to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  Her  Majesty's  Colonies 
free  of  postage,  by  the  Morning  Mails,  to  those  places  for  which 
the  Post-office  makes  up  bags,  at  the  marked  price  of  each  Paper. 
Advertisements  received  for  all  the  London  and  Country 
Journals. 


NEWSPAPER  OFFICE,  15,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket, 
London.— Established  upwards  of  30  years. 
^y  MUDIE  and  SONS,  Agents  for  the  supply  of  the 
X  .  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  forward  that  and  all  the  other  London  Newspapers 
(a  correct  list  of  which  may  be  had  on  application),  with  the 
strictest  regularity  to  all  parts  rf  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
Colonics,  free  of  postage  ;  and  by  the  Morning  mails  if  requisite. 
T.  M.  and  Sons  beg  to  state  that  ihey  print  the  entire  address  of 
their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  when  ordered  for  six  months  or 
longer. 


FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  Geouge  Darley, 
A.B.,  Author  of  A  System  of  Popular  Geometry,— Com- 
panion to  the  Popular  Geometry,— a  System  of  Popular  Algebra, 
—  and  a  System  of  Popular  Trigonometry.  12mo,  with  Engrav- 
ings, ^iS.  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  m 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 
volume.  which,notless  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the  extent 
of  its  nitelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and  talents 
of  its  projector  !.nd  editor,  Mr.  Dailey."— 5«n. 

Taylor  and  WALTON.Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  University 

College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street.  ^ 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  Ninety-three  Wood- 
Engravings,  Price  65.  6rf. 
TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE    BIBLE,  AND  CON- 

i-     FIRMATIONS  OF  SACRED    HISTORY,  from   the   Monu- 
ments of  Kgvpt.     By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

From  the  Britifih  il/tf^«=me.— "  This  is  an  elegant  and  well- 
cxrcuted  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald.—"  A  valuable  and  indispensable 
accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Ilev.   Thoma^t  Hartwell  Home's  Introdiichon  to  the 

Critical  Study  of  the  ScnV^Hrz-s.— "Nearly  three  hundred  texts  ot 

scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-execated 

volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting. 

BocuE,  Fleet-street; 


1844.] 
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Nearly  ready,  in  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5s. 
EADS    FROM  A   ROSARY,      By  T.  Westwood. 
Author  of  *'  Miscellaneoas  Poems.'* 
London:^  Samubl  Clarke,  13,   Pall  Mall  East. 


IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  [H]EATING. 

J  WEEKS,  JuN.,  and  Co.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea, 
•  beg  to  inform  their  friends  in  the  Gardening  Profession, 
that  they  will  be  happy  to  meet  them  at  their  Annual  Dinner,  on 
Thubsdav,  Feb.  1.  Those  who  will  favour  them  with  tlieir 
company  are  requested  to  communicate  as  soon  as  possible. 

PLANTING  AWD  TRAINING  FOREST-TREES. 
In  one  Volume,  Svo.,  price  I2s.,  boards, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  TRAINING 
AND  MANAGEMENT  of  Young  Plantations,  by  W.  Bil- 
lingtdn,  who  superintended  the  PlaotiiiE:  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  Crown-lands  at  Chopwell,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.    Baldwin  &  Ceadock,  Paternoster-row; 


<Kfje  ^aiHenerjs*  OTfirontcIe. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16        .    Horticultural        .       .    3  p.m. 

,,  ,.  Linnean  .        .        .8  p.m. 

Wedn-e?dat,  Jan.  17  .    Society  of  Arts     .        .8  p  u. 

,.  ,,  Microscopical        .        .     8  p.m. 

WKMiBSDAy,  Jan.  2-1 .    Entomoloeical      .        .    8  p.m. 

We  hare  already  expressed  our  intention  to  devote, 
during  the  present  year,  a  few  articles  to  the  consider- 
ation of  economical  and  eiEcient  heating  as  applied  to 
conservatories,  with  a  view  especially  to  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  period  has  been 
unusually  fertile  in  projects — some  good,  and  some 
indifferent,  connected  with  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  with  the  production,  as  well  as  with  the  appli- 
cation, of  heat ;  with  the  chemistry  no  less  than  the 
mechanics.  We  shall  therefore  commence  our  inqui- 
ries with  the  first  of  these,  as  being  the  first  in  order, 
and  as  being  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  possessor 
of  a  conservatory  than  to  the  proprietor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  waste  of  mere  money  by  bad  combus- 
tion may,  it  is  true,  be  of  less  consequence  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter;  but  the  nuisance  arising 
from  smoke  and  deleterious  vapours,  considered  as  a 
matter  of  taste  and  comfort,  is  not  less  objectionable 
in  an  ornamental  garden  than  in  a  manufacturing 
town. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  economical  production 
of  heat,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  construction  of  a 
furnace  which  shall  effectually  consume  all  the  con- 
sumable constituents  of  the  fuel,  the  public  have,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  been  repeatedly  misled ;  1st,  by  pro- 
mises of  performing  something  which  is  perhaps  im- 
possible ;  and  Sdly,  by  e.'speriments  m.ade  under  cir- 
cumstances of  care  and  vigilance,  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  ordinary  and  indispensable  routine  of 
actual  business.  While,  therefore,  some  chimerical 
perfection  has  been  toiled  after  in  vain,  the  parties 
most  interested  have  become  dispirited  by  repeated 
ill  success,  and  have  been  deterred  from  attempting 
to  secure  the  moderate  degrees  of  amelioration  which 
we  believe  to  be  practicable  and  easily  obtainable. 
The  often-promised  excellence  has  so  often  failed  to 
be  forthcoming,  that  the  most  imperfect  and  wasteful 
<!Ontrivances  have  been  submitted  to  in  despair. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  one  very  large  class  of  the 
furnace-improvers,  that  the  cardinal  defect  of  all  the 
old  arrangements  consists  in  the  failure  to  supply  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place  a  sufficient,  yet 
not  more  than  sufficient,  quantity  of  air.  By  another 
and  almost  equally  large  class,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  cold  fuel,  being  usually  placed  above 
the  hotter  portions,  the  early  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  coal  issue  from  a  comparatively  cold 
stratum,  and  therefore  escape  unburnt  for  want  of 
sufficient  heat  to  inflame  them. 

The  fact  is,  most  probably,  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  both  these  statements ;  but  not  so  much  in  either 
as  their  advocates  contend  for.  And  both  of  tliem  are 
doubtless  wrong  in  taking  it  for  proved  that  all 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  coal,  as  liberated  by  ordi- 
nary distillaiion,  are  combustible  when  duly  supplied 
■with  the  respective  specifics  of  the  candidates — 
namely,  air  on  the  one  hand,  and  heat  upon  the 
other. 

That  this  is  not  the  case,  we  think  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  have  amused  tliemselves  (and  who  in  this 
country  has  not.^j  by  watching  the  play  of  the  gases 
as  they  escape  from  the  coal  in  a  common  fire.  (Jcca- 
aionally  a  jet  will  be  observed  i.ssuing  from  a  fissure 
in  a  half-ignited  nodule  (we  presume  this  word  to  be 
the  foundation  of  tlie  parlour  phrase,  "  nice  nobbly 
coals").  Such  a  Jet  will  be  projected  out  in  front  of 
the  fire ;  therefore,  into  a  pure  atmosphere,  and 
within  the  region  of  highly-elevated  temperature.  It 
nevcnhclees  continues  in  the  state  of  white  smoke, 
and  will  resist  all  endeavours  made  to  inHame  it  by 
the  application  of  a  lighted  match.  At  length,  liow- 
e»er,  ii  will  suddenly  take  fire,  without  any  change  in 
the  circumslancts  of  air  or  heat ;  but  solely,  as  is 
evident,  because  the  products  of  the  distillation  have 
gradually  changed;  tlie  emitted  gas  has  been  altered 


in  its  chemical  character,  and  has  become  susceptible 
of  that  inflammation  which  it  previously  refused. 
This  is  a  point  which,  it  appears  to  us,  the  furnace- 
physicians  have  not  sufficiently  noted :  and  it  leads 
us  to  doubt  of  that  perfect  combustion  which  has 
been  aimed  at  and  rather  rashly  undertaken.  Here, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  a  case  where  neither  heat  nor  air 
could  produce  inflammation  in  a  distinctly-visible 
gaseous  matter,  and  to  which  none  of  the  prevalent 
schemes  apply  any  remedy — of  which,  indeed,  they 
take  no  notice. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  in  every  furnace,  at  some  period  of  its  opera- 
tion, an  inadequate  supply  of  air,  or  of  temperature, 
and  sometimes  of  both.  The  advocates  of  fresh  air 
laugh  at  those  who  demand  additional  heat,  and  ask 
whether  they  are  aware  that  heat,  although  it  will 
burn  their  fingers,  will  not  burn  smoke,  or  anything 
else — using  the  word  burning  in  the  sense  of  connim- 
ing,  by  new  chemical  combinations.  These  parties, 
however,  laugh  rather  too  soon,  and  not,  we  suspect, 
with  quite  sufficient  reason,  as  the  following  common 
fact  will  show  :— when  coals  are  heaped  in  excess  on 
an  ordinary  fire,  a  dense  mass  of  smoke  rises  from  the 
upper  surface,  which,  like  the  jet  before  alluded  to, 
will  for  some  time  resist  inflammation,  whatever  heat 
be  applied  to  it.  After  a  certain  period,  however,  it 
becomes  inflammable,  yet  fails  to  inflame,  because  no 
sufficient  heat  finds  a  road  to  it  from  the  overloaded 
fire.  If  in  this  state  a  lighted  paper  be  thrown  on  the 
top  of  the  coals,  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  blaze, 
showing  clearly  that  the  gaseous  matters  were  pre- 
viously escaping  unburnt  for  want  of  heat  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
not  the  only  defect;  the  imperfect  combustion  does, 
in  many  cases,  arise  from  the  inadequate  supply  of 
air,  and  occasionally  from  an  improper  mode  of  sup- 
ply, even  when  the  quantity  is  abundant :  sometimes, 
perhaps,  even  from  an  excess  of  air  ;  but  these  are 
intricate  questions,  which  we  must  postpone  to  another 
paper. — A. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  statement  last 
week  quoted  from  Mr.  Barnes's  Treatise  cffl,  Pine- 
GR.cfflfi.t)G,  that  he  starves  his  plants  with  poor  hungry 
soil ;  that,  indeed,  would  be  a  strange  way  of  obtain- 
ing results  like  his.  On  the  contrary, he  uses  manure,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it.  His  charcoal  is  a  sort  of  manure,  and 
moreover  he  employs  liquid  manure,  in  the  form  it 
always  should  have ;  not  the  filthy  uud  with  which  some 
gardens  are  rendered  offensive  both  to  the  eye  and  other 
senses,  but  the  clear  bright  essence  of  the  material.  "  Of 
course,"  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "I  do  not  supply  it  so 
strong  to  small  weak  plants  as  I  do  to  strong  large 
ones,  and  I  always  give  it  in  a  clear  state,  never  by  any 
means  when  thick  and  muddy,  but  clear  andpure,  as 
I  would  like  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  ale. .  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  take  pains  to  get  the  earth  pure,  and  to  admit 
pure  air,  and  then  to  apply  impure  muddy  water,  thus 
stopping  the  pores  of  the  earth.''  and  there  too  where 
a  mole,  mouse,  worm,  or  other  insect,  is  sought  for, 
and  expelled  as  an  enemy,  instead  of  being  encouraged 
as  a  friend.  Practice  has  taught  me  that  thick  im  p  \  j  c 
water,  supplied  largely  to  any  plant  under  artificial 
treatment,  proves  often  very  injurious  out  of  doors; 
where  the  worm  is  not  destroyed  it  acts  differently  ; 
at  the  same  time,  my  choice  is  always  to  apply  it  both 
in  doors  and  out  in  a  clear  state,  as  I  am  well  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority."  Upon  this  matter  we  may 
possibly  have  something  to  say  another  day. 

Then,  with  regard  to  bottom-heat ;  can  anything 
possibly  be  so  absurd  as  to  run  the  common  risk  of 
burning  off  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  a  too  high 
terrestrial  temperature  ?  To  be  sure,  this  may  seem 
of  little  consequence  to  those  who  cut  off  the  roots  if 
they  are  not  killed  in  some  other  way;  but  Mr. 
Barnes  knows  better.  He  is  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  preserving  the  roots,  and  accordingly 
his  directions  about  bottom-heat  are  worthy  of  being 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  You  may  have  the  best  of  soil  and  water,  but 
without  bottom-heat  is  very  particularly  and  punc- 
tually attended  to,  great  disappointments  will  ensue  : 
there  is  more  injur)/  done  by  boltom-kent  than  by  all  the 
other  causes  put  together ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  this 
was,  in  the  first  instance  the  means  of  giving  them 
the  character  of  being  annually-rooted  pUnts.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  by  misapplication  it  has 
often  been  the  means  of  depriving  them  of  their  roots, 
not  only  annually,  but  almost  every  time  their  fer- 
menting bed  got  renewed;  whicli  sudden  checks  are 
the  principal  cause  of  their  producing  such  abundance 
of  rubbish  of  suckers,  ami  diminutive  bits  of  fruit. 
'J'o  prevent  those  unnatural  cheeks  and  disappoint- 
ments my  method  is,  to  plunge  tlie  pot  they  are  grow- 
ing in  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  depth,  with  an 
inverted  pot  for  each  plant  to  stand  on  (any  ill-shaped 
olil  puts,  or  such  as  have  a  piece  broken  out  of  the 
side,  or  are  cracked,  <SiC.,  arc  always  put  by  for  this 
purpose),  the  fermenting  material  being  always  kept 
tolerably  loose  about  them.  Should  I  think  the  bot- 
tom likely  to  heat  strongly,  I  merely  give  the  pots  a 


move  back  and  front  with  a  strong  stake,  which  causes 
them  to  stand  clear,  with  a  cavity  all  round,  to  allow 
the  heat  and  air  to  circulate  freely ;  and  when  settled 
I  loosen  the  whole  bed  up  between  the  pots  with  a 
small  hand-fork,  and  strong  pointed  stake,  for  the  same 
purpose,  just  as  I  hoe  and  fork  amongst  crops  in  the 
Kitchen  garden.  I  have  observed  people  plunge  their 
Pine-plants  down  into  a  strong  bottom-heat,  and 
fancying,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  that  they  were  too  hot, 
set  to  work  and  move  them  :  and  others  I  have  ob- 
served pour  a  quantity  of  water  round  them;  my 
maxim  is,  prevent  those  oceurrenees ;  for  it  generally 
proves  Hke  the  old  proverb  of  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  has  been  stolen.  Of  what  utility  can  a  good 
preparation  of  pure  soil  and  water  be,  if  it  is  to  be 
soured  and  spoilt  by  an  unnatural  bottom-heat.''  My 
own  practice  is  never  to  allow  more  than  from  70  to 
80°  near  the  pot  containing  the  roots'^ 

Keep  your  plants  constantly  and  steadily  growing. 
No  disrootings ;  no  starving  to-day  and  cramming 
to-morrow ;  no  doing  good  by  fits  and  starts ;  but  a 
constant,  steady,  uninterrupted  quick  growth, — that  is 
what  the  Pine  wants.  Mr.  Barnes  shifts  from  24s 
to  8s  and  then  to  2s. 

"  Sudden  checks,  such  as  burning  the  roots,  over- 
watering,  extensive  fluctuations  in  top-heat,  &c.,  are 
the  means  of  causing  numberless  rubbishly  suckers  to 
be  thrown  up,  more  particularly  from  old  stunted 
plants,  which  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the 
swelling  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  if  they  are  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  plant ;  and  if  they  are  not  taken  off 
with  great  care,  there  will  be  so  many  wounds  left  on 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  that  the  sap  which  shotJd 
assist  in  swelling  the  fruit,  oozes  from  the  stem  in  the 
shape  of  gum,  and  the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  as  the 
evil." 

And  now,  after  these  and  other  excellent  remarks, 
full  of  practical  value  in  other  things  beside  Pine- 
growing,  we  trust  that  we  shall  have  no  more  idle 
cavilling  about  want  of  means  and  want  of  space  and 
want  of  time,  and  all  sorts  of  oilier  wants,  as  impedi- 
ments to  growing  Queen  Pines  to  the  weight  of  6 lbs. 
avoirdupois.  We  shall  set  down  all  such  pretences  as 
only  a  new  phraseology  for  want  of  skill.  For  what 
does  Mr.  Barnes  use  which  all  Pine-growers  do  not 
possess  ?  The  poorest  soil,  manure-water,  large  pots, 
charcoal,  care,  skill,  and  attention.  But  enough  for 
to-day.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  the  subject,  which  is  a  long  way  from  being 
exhausted.* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  is  shockcd  at  a  paragraph  in  a 
Leading  Article  of  last  week,  on  the  subject  of  Ward's 
Cases,  as  he  well  may  be.  He  cannot  be  so  much 
shocked  as  we  are.  Speaking  of  dew  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  glasses  in  these  contrivances,  there  is  the 
following  paragraph : — "  As  to  the  deposit  of  dew 
upon  the  glasses,  we  may  observe  that  since  this  is 
owing  to  the  ijiside  of  the  case  being  colder  than  the 
air  that  surrounds  it,  the  only  course  to  take  is  either 
to  warm  the  i^tternal  air  by  some  means,  or  to  open  a 
door  in  the  case  for  a  short  time." 

How  a  statement  so  entirely  at  variance  with  fact 
could  have  escaped  observation  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  errors  that 
arise  from  illegible,  writing,  and  of  the  confusion 
that  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  pubUcation 
of  the  first  Number  of  a  new  Newspaper.  We 
hope  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  sentence]  was 
written  as  it  has  been  printed.  What  the  author 
of  the  paragraph  actually  wrote  was  no  doubt  this: 
— "  As  to  the  deposit  of  dew  upon  the  glasses  we  may 
observe  that  since  this  is  owing  to  the  oM(side  of  the 
case  being  colder  than  the  air  that  it  surrounds,  the 
only  course  to  take  is  either  to  warm  the  ccternal  air 
by  some  means,  or  to  open  a  door  in  the  case  for  a 
short  time." 

Fortunately,  this  misprint  is  not  likely  to  have  mis- 
led any  one,  because  all  gardeners  know  how  the  facts 
stand,  by  their  experience  with  frames  and  green- 
houses, even  if  they  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
A  B  Cof  Natural  Philosophy.  We  hardly  need  add 
that  the  objectof  opening  a  door  in  a  Ward's  case  is  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  inside  and  outside, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  non-formation  of  dew. 


THE  SEEDS  OF  GARDENING No.  II. 

{Continued frtirn  j}n^'e  J.) 
The  flinty  coating  of  many  foreign  l,iegumes  will  pre- 
serve the  living  germ  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  with- 
stand scalding  water,  and  even  several  rounds  of  the 
grindstone,  to  reduce  the  envelopes  bullicieutly  to  admit 
the  air  and  water  necessary  lo  germinate  tlie  infant  plant. 
'  *  Wu  liaJwrlttuiitluisrul-,  wIrmi  wf  rcccivcil  a  kiti'i',  rcproach- 
iag  UBfui  nut  liaviiig  ruiiriutcil  tlic  wliolc  of  Mr.  Uarnca's  articlOj 
us  it  apiicarcd  In  the  "  Gartleiicrs'  MaKU/.liie"  ul'  .Ian.  1 ;  and 
l)ointiiig  to  another  Gardcnine:  newspaper  aattutliority  for  dO'°ff 
HO.  Our  answer  is  very  brief.  Tlie  "  tiardcncrs' Magazine  and 
tlic  papers  in  it  ore  llie  proijcrly  of  Mrs.  Louilon  :  to  transfer  tliat 
property  to  our  own  colunms  is  to  dip  our  liund  into  ourncigli- 
bour'B  prjclict  and  empty  its  cotitents  intooiirowii— aconvcillenl: 
inodeol  fc'ettini;  ricli,  butiiotuvery  bonestono.  We  ore  not  plun- 
derers ol  tlie  willow  and  or|iliaii  i  and  wo  are  sure  tliat  our  cor- 
roB|»indeiit  will  see,  upon  rillcetion,  tliat  ills  llrst  view  ot  tnis 
matter  was  a  uiistukcu  one,  and  lliut  tlio  oUllBalluus  wo  owe  to 
our  ruuUciH  do  not  cancel  our  duties  towards  our  nolgtibourfl. 


['•fr^ '  "^r  w,--»v 
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I  mention  this  to  show  that  Nature  has  herself  hinted  to 
us  the  necessity  of  encasing  the  seeds  that  we  would 
preserve. 

The  seeds  of  Coniferfe,  encased  in  their  resinous  integu- 
mentSj  are  beautiful  illustrations  of  seed-keeping,  sound 
seeds  being  found  in  cones  attached  to  the  spray  on  which 
they  grew,  three  or  four  years  after  the  blossom  that  pro- 
duced them  had  been  dead.  The  seed-pods  of  the  common 
Gorse  and  the  Rhododendron  are  frequently  sealed  up 
from  the  foul  weather  of  winter,  and  only  open  to  scatter 
their  seeds  to  the  spring  sunbeam  ;  the  Gorse  and  Rhodo- 
dendron are  therefore  notorious  examples  of  neglected 
plants,  for  though  some  may  object  to  the  Yew-tree  as 
being  an  in-dweller  with  the  grave,  and  perhaps  not  free 
from  poison  if  eaten  to  excess  by  men  or  domestic  animals, 
yet  no  such  excuse  can  be  urged  against  the  Rhododen- 
dron, still  less  against  the  Gorse,  for  it  is  by  far  the  best 
cover  for  game  of  any  British  plant  we  possess,  and  yields 
a  canopy  of  green  and  gold  to  the  landscape,  food  and 
slieher  to  the  wild-fowl,  and  forage  for  cattle  ;  and  surely 
the  Rhododendron  might  stand  in  all  its  loveliness. 
"Wherever  the  wild  Heath  grows,  there,  be  assured,  the 
soil  is  suitable,  for  all  Ericaceae  may  follow  where  Calluna 
lus  been,  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned;  and  as  a  moderate- 
sized  bush  of  Rhododendron  produces  at  least  1000  perfect 
seeds  annually,  wonder  not  if  fair  and  friendly  hands  go 
forth  to  sow;  and  thus  British  moorlands,  proverbially  brown, 
may  yet,  ere  an  age  expire,  put  on  a  rosy  hue.  Nature  has 
taught  Rhododendrons  to  open  their  blossoms  in  early  sum- 
mer, to  ensure  impregnation,  and  perfect  seed,  an-i  again 
to  burst  their  seed-pods  in  early  spring,  to  secure  a  favour- 
-able  seed-time ;  therefore,  if  they  are  once  put  in  posses- 
sion of  our  heaths  and  moorlands,  their  posterity  will  be 
■provided  for,  and  Britain's  hills  adorned  ;  for  they  will 
:S00n  propagate  themselves  by  myriads  on  every  moss  and 
moor.  They  do  so  here,  and  at  Chatsworth  in  situations 
iigh  and  bleak,  hitherto  considered  unfavourable  to  Ame- 
rican plants,  thereby  proving  practically  the  working  of 
the  plan  1  propose — of  inoculating,  as  it  were,  by  patches, 
the  mountain's  brow  and  wide  extending  moor  with  seeds 
•of  native  and  exotic  evergreens,  and  thus  bringing  them 
piecemeal  into  ornamental  and  valuable  cultivation,  for 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  square  miles  of  *'  the  land  we  live  in" 
yielding  only  besom-timber. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  main  subject,  namely,  the  saving, 
preserving,  and  distributing  of  seeds  with  somefixed  system, 
and  according  to  some  general  plan.  In  the  saving  of  seeds, 
I  would  not  have  gardeners  to  be  seedsmen ;  yet,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  is  this  branch  forced  upon  us,  meet  it  how 
we  may.  A  drying-room,  hot  room,  or  something  very 
nearly  resembling  a  slow  Corn-kiln,  is  essentially  neces- 
Bary  in  every  garden,  not  only  for  .seeds,  but  also  for  all 
other  articles  requiring  drought,  or  liable  to  injury  from 
damp,  such,  as  the  nets  and  bunting  for  wall-trees,  and  the 
like ;  garden-mats,  glazed  lights,  in  wet  weather,  or  when 
washed  previous  to  painting;  and  last,  though  not  the 
least  necessary,  the  proper  drying  of  pot-herbs — a  process 
seldom,  if  ever,  properly  done.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  English-dried  Basil,  Mint,  Marjo- 
ram, or  the  like,  in  bundles,  leaves,  and  stems,  or  perhaps 
with  the  leaves  wanting,  exhibiting  only  a  bundle  of  dry 
or  mouldfy  stalks,  dusty  or  damp,  as  the  apartment 
chanced  to  be  where  they  were  stowed.  Compare  these, 
I  pray  you,  with  Chinese  dried  herbs  !  And  be  it  known, 
that  English  herbs  will  dry  as  neatly  as  Chinese  tea  in  a 
hot  room,  such  as  is  used  here  and  in  many  other  places 
for  the  seasoning  of  green  timber.  Camomile  flowers  and 
the  leaves  of  pot-herbs  may  in  this  manner  be  dried  of  a 
fine  green  colour  in  48  hours  ;  and,  if  canistered  imme- 
diately, will  keep  fresh  and  fragrant  for  years.  The  sun 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  drying  of  herbs,  as  it  bleaches 
them  ;  and  as  for  using  canisters  to  keep  herb-leaves  in, 
I  will  produce  precedents  by  thousands,  for  all  wise 
matrons  must  agree  that  canisters  must  be  had  to  preserve 
the  flavour  of  fine  tea,  and  so  of  other  leaves  and  flowers ; 
in  short  the  saving  of  seeds  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
preserve  in  the  highest  degree  their  vital  energies,  requires, 
in  our  humid  clime,  the  aid  of  artificial  drought,  and  when 
they  are  dried  and  dressed  bright  and  clean  they  must  be 
encased  in  something  impermeable  to  moisture,  in  a  word 
they  must  be  kiln-dried  to  ripen  them  off,  and  canistered 
to  keep  them.  Scarcely  any  article  that  we  possess, 
unless  it  be  as  obdurate  as  the  nether-millstone,  can  for 
any  length  of  time  remain  unchanged  in  its  nature  and 
consistency,  if  exposed  to  the  jarring  elements  that  agitate 
our  ever-varying  atmosphere  :  hence  the  imperative  neces- 
fiity  of  having  seeds,  and  indeed  everything  else,  isolated 
from  the  air  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  elements,  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  them  in  statu  quo,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  seeds  were  soldered  air-tight  in  cases, 
after  being  perfectly  ripe  and  hard  dry,  and  excluded  from 
the  ordinary  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  being  en- 
tombed deep  in  its  bowels,  they  would  rise  and  resume  the 
place  and  the  line  of  their  ancestors  if  carefully  sowed  in 
season  time,  though  they  may  have  reposed  a  century  under 
ground ;  for  one  grand  cause  of  seeds  not  keeping  is  their 
imperfections  and  encumbrances.  Take  a  powerful  micro- 
scope and  examine  seeds  six  months  after  harvest,  and  you 
will  find  their  coatings  clammy  from  original  or  occasional 
damp,  and  eggs  of  devouring  insects  sticking  to  their  husk, 
ready  to  begin  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  devour  the 
pore  of  the  seed  on  which  they  have  fixed  their  dwelling. 
•— x^.  Forsyth^  Alton  Towers, 

(To  be  continued.) 


TANK  HEATING. 

The  subjoined  is  a  plan  of  a  Fine-pit  recently  erected 
at  Trentham,  in  which  the  tank  system  of  bottom- 
heating  and  that  of  hot-water  pipes  for  top-heat  are 
combined ;   and   for    keeping   a  sufficient    and  steady 


heat,  with  a  small  consumption  of  fuel,  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory.  The  pit  is  77  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  wide  inside,  and  is  heated  by  what  is  called  a  saddle- 
boiler.  Under  the  bed  are  four  tanks,  aaa  a,  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  from  the  boiler,  by  a  four-inch  pipe 
at  b  b,  and  after  pursuing  the  course  indicated  by  the 
arrows  is  again  received  by  another  pipe,  the  end  of  which 
is  shown  at  c.  The  advantage  of  two  deliveries  is  that  the 
water, not  having  so  far  to  go,  does  not  get  so  cold  before 
it  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  is  more  regular 
in  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  tanks 
is  about  3  inches.  The  tanks  are  made  of  brickwork,  coated 
with  Roman  cement.  They  are  arched  over  with  brick- 
work also,  which  we  find  cheaper  than  covering  them  with 
slates,  and  by  leaving  interstices  between  the  bricks  of 
which  the  arch  is  composed,  the  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape,  and  penetrating  the  stratum  of  rubble  above,  to 
keep  the  tan  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture.  The  same 
boiler  also  supplies  a  range  of  four-inch  pipe,  which  goes 
round  the  pit,  as  shown  at  e  in  the  section.  There  are 
cavities  in  the  wall,  to  permit  the  steam  from  below  to 
pass  to  the  top  of  the  pit.  The  aperture  to  these  can  be 
closed  at  pleasure,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  command  over 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  ^  is  a  chamber  which 
formerly  contained  a  flue  belonging  to  the  house  that 
occupied  the  place  of  the  one  I  am  now  describing.  This 
chamber  has  been  left  with  the  view  of  its  being  useful 
for  filling  with  hot  dung,  either  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  house,  or  for  destroying 
insects,  thus  anticipating  Mr.  Beaton's  remarkb  of  the 
week  before  last.     The  tanks  and  pipes  cannot  both  be 


worked  at  the  same  time,  but  they  are  fitted  with  stop- 
cocks, so  that  either  can  he  worked  at  pleasure  ;  and  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  pipes  are 
not  wanted,  is  found  amply  suflScient  to  keep  up  the 
bottom-heat,  as  the  mass  of  material,  when  once  heated, 
retains  its  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  I  am  keeping  a 
register  of  the  heat  indicated  by  the  thermometer  out-of- 
doors,  in  the  pit,  and  in  the  bed,  taken  every  morning  at 
daybreak — and  of  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  each 
day ;  and  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  severe  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  I  will  send  it,  if  you  think 
it  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers.— G.  Flemingj 
Trentham, 


THE  ACCUMULATIVE   SYSTEM   OF  CULTIVA- 
TION.—No.  I. 

At  page  756  of  1843  an  instance  is  given  of  the  benefit 
of  a  proper  mechanical  texture  of  soil  in  the  cultivation 
of  Schizantfaus  retusus,  and  evidence  was  produced  to 
show  that  the  proportions  of  material  to  be  employed  in 
potting  are,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  its  property  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  circulation  of  moisture  during  the 
whole  growth  of  a  plant,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 
In  the  same  paper  mention  is  also  made  of  the  success 
attending  an  application  of  manure  (as  a  substitute  for 
leaf-mould)  in  a  partial  state  of  decomposition,  to  such 
plants  as  are  capable  of  deriving  nourishment  from  nu- 
tritive material  in  a  gross  form ;  and  the  following  instance 
is  cited  of  high  culture  being  attained  by  a  treatment, 
which,  at  that  period  (1832),  was  deemed  impracticable.: 

Having  two  store  pots  of  seedling  Balsa_ms,  which  had 
remained  for  some  time  exposed  upon  the  front  platform 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  the  season  (the  end  of  June)  being 
too  advanced  to  obtain  seed  from  them  under  ordinary 
management,  it  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  having  dis- 
pensed with  the  process  of  shifting  in  the  growth  of 
Schizanthus,  the  same  operation  might  also  be  avoided 
in  the  present  casa.  To  obtain  healthy  plants  for  the 
experiment,  they  were  pricked  off  singly  in  60  sized  pots, 
and  placed  on  the  elevated  front  of  a  small  greenhouse, 
where,  with  repeated  syringing,  and  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture from  sun-heat  as  the  situation  would  admit,  a  vigor- 
ous circulation  of  sap  was  obtained.  The  following  com- 
post was  used  : — finely-pulverized  vegetable  mould,  having 
the  appearance  of  coarse  black  garden  soil — to  which  was 
added  an  equal  portion  of  half-decomposed,  dry,  friable 
manure  in  flakes,  the  latter  onlt/  being  passed,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  reduced,  through  a  sieve  of  little  more  than 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  wire.  12  sized  pots 
were  prepared  with  a  bottom  drainage  of  one  large  slightly 


hollow  potsherd,  or  two  large  flat  potsherds,  laid  over  the 
cavity  half  way,  each  upon  the  other's  edge  ;  upon  these, 
as  sub-drainage,  were  added  two  to  three  inches  of  large 
coarse  flakes  of  similar  manure  (dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air)  closely  pressed.  The  plants  were  potted  firmly  in 
this  well-incorporated  material.  An  experienced  gardener 
observing  the  process  of  potting,  remarked  that  the  writer 
would  '*  rue  that,"  meaning  that  the  soil  would  prove  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  plants  against  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  variations  of  atmosphere  to  which  they  might 
be  subject. 

They  were  thus  placed  upon  a  tile  platform  and  stage 
of  a  greenhouse,  admitting  a  tolerable  elevation  and  full 
exposure  to  light.  There  being  no  front  lights,  the  posi- 
tion was  well  adapted  for  close  treatment.  In  this  situ- 
ation they  were  subjected  to  as  hot  and  humid  an  atmo- 
sphere as  the  weather  would  permit.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  giving  air  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  for  two, 
three,  or  four  hours ;  and  equal  care  was  observed 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth  in  maintaining  a 
desirable  temperature,  by  closing  the  house  immediately 
on  the  indication  of  a  change  in  the  external  atmosphere, 
as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  heat  under  the  most  unfavourable  influences  ;  and,  on 
all  occasions,  when  the  intensity  of  sunlight  would  allow 
it,  the  house  was  closed  (during  the  firstand  intermediate 
stages  of  growth),  with  a  temperature  varying  from 
70*^  ;to  90°,  with  requisite  waterings  and  syringings 
over  the  whole  house.  By  these  means,  a  uniform  and 
accumulated  growth  was  obtained,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  anticipated  opposite  results.  The  emission  of 
roots  upon  the  stems,  the  uniform  bloom,  and  the  exube-. 
rant  foliage,  afforded  ample  proof  that  larger  proportions 
of  soil  might  have  been  applied  with  equal  success.  Gar- 
deners inquired  how  many  shifts  these  plants  had  received, 
and  when  their  first  growth  was  made ;  and  when  they 
were  told  that  the  position  in  which  the  plants  then 
stood  was  the  only  one  from  the  first  shift,  those  culti-' 
vators  could  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  thtf 
experiment  was  founded,  nor  admit  the  progressive  action 
and  power  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  when  applied 
in  a  modified  state,  and  acted  upon  by  an  intense  atmo- 
spheric and  solar  agency.  In  this  instance,  they  could 
not  perceive  that,  in  obtaining  a  simultaneous  and  unin- 
terrupted growth,  the  means  employed  were  equal  to  the 
effect  ;  and  that,  in  transferring  the  plants  in  a  young  and 
excitable  state  to  large  masses  of  soil,  that  the  materials 
"were  of  a  texture  and  quality  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  so  mechanically  arranged  as  to  enable  their  tender 
organs  to  assimilate  their  food  without  being  exposed  to 
excess  of  moisture."*  In  fact,  this  first  attempt  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  operations  of  shifting  by  the 
higher  and  more  powerful  agencies  of  Nature  was  misun- 
derstood, and  that  important  principle,  that  *'  atmo- 
spheric and  solar  agency  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
balance  the  power  of ,  absorption  to  which  plants  are 
exposed, "-(•  and  vice  versd,  was  entirely  overlooked.  By 
using  portions  of  soil  in  a  partially  dried  state,  it  was  reur 
dered  applicable  to  the  different  stages  of  growth  :  Ist,^ 
mechanically,  by  its  greater  porosity  ;  2dly,  nutritiously, 
by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  organic  remains  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  absorption  required  for  perfect 
growth.  The  foregoing  instance  of  cultivation  involves 
the  following  piinciples  : — 

1st. — For  the  attainment  of  perfect  growth  in  plants, 
"  it  is  indispensable  that  the  supply  of  fluid  by  the  roots 
should  be  continued  and  uninterrupted.  ":t^ 

2d. — The  accumulative  -vigour  of  all  plants  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  progressiveagency  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  first  subjected. —  fV.  Wood, 


BEES.— No.  II. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

Almost  all  the  hives  that  are  used  about  London  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  combs  from  falling  down  ;  but  if  they  were  an  inch 
or  two  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  or  crown,  the 
Bees  would  gather  more  honey,  the  process  of  taking  out 
the  combs  would  be  facilitated,  and  the  hives  would  not 
become  awry  so  often.  In  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  each 
hive  there  ought  to  be  a  hole  six  inches  in  diameter, 
covered  with  a  movable  lid.  To  this  lid  a  bit  of  comb, 
(that  working  Bees  are  bred  in)  ought  to  be  sealed,  or 
sealed  to  a  tally,  and  then  pinned  to  the  lid,  to  induce  the 
Bees  to  make  the  combs  run  from  front  to  back.  Four  or 
five  sticks  or  stakes  must  cross  from  side  to  side  of 
the  hive,  to  which  the  Bees  fasten  the  combs.  Where 
sticks  are  thus  used  the  Bees  have  passage-holes  or 
by-ways  in  every  comb  at  every  stick.  These  by-ways 
,  are  not  in  combs  when  sticks  are  not  used.  The  door  of 
the  hive  should  be  five  inches  wide,  and  nearly  one  inch 
high.  The  boards  on  which  hives  are  placed  should  not  be 
fastened  to  single  pedestals,  but  be  movable  with  the  hives. 
That  part  of  the  board  which  projects  in  front,  which  the 
Bees  arise  off  and  alight  on,  ought  to  be  eight  inches  broad 
and  the  same  long ;  for  if  the  Bees  are  gathering  honey 
fast,  coming  home  heavily  loaded,  they  often  miss  the 
alighting-board,  if  it  is  small,  and  do  not  rise  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time.  "  When  a  pheasant  rises  to  fly,"  says 
Rennie,  "  it  may  be  observed,  first  to  fill  its  body  with  air  by 
taking  several  deep  inspirations,  at  the  same  time  often 
rising  on  tip-toe,  hopping  a  short  space,  and  puffing  out  and 
balancing  its  body  to  feel  whether  it  be  light  enough  to 
rise."  Though  a  pigeon  does  not  thus  hop  previous  to 
taking  flight,  yet  it,  like  the  pheasant,  cannot  go  off  at 
full  speed  without  taking  an  inspiration  or  two.  Bees, 
like  the  pheasant,  generally  run  a  short  space  before  they 

♦  *'  Paxton'6  Magazine,"  June.     Page  110. 

+  Chronicle,  p.  734. 

J  Lindley's  "Principles  of  Horticulture,"  302. 
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se  ;  but  when  the  alighting-board  is  small,  the  Bees 
;and,  like  the  pigeon,  and  take  two  or  three  inspirations, 
nd  in  doing  so  obatrnct  the  passage.  The  distance  at  which 
ives  are  placed  iVom  the  ground,  in  most  cases,  is  too 
reat,  for  Bees  sometimes  miss  even  large  boards,  and  ex- 
erience  a  rueful  shock  when  they  reach  the  ground, 
livea,  then,  ought  to  be  placed  within  six  inches  of  the 
round,  with  an  elastic  turf  under  the  alighting-board, 
'hat  Bees  are  more  healthy  at  a  distance  from  the  ground 
J  but  an  idle  dream  of  philosophers.  Each  hive  ought  to 
e  placed  on  three  posts  or  stories.  That  rain  may  run 
ff  the  alighting- board  let  the  front  post  be  a  little  lower 
lan  the  two  others. 

Though  Bees,  when  placed  in  a  shaded  corner,  thrive 
retty  well,  yet  they  thrive  better  where  the  sun  shines  on 
lie  apiary  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  for  Bees,  as  every 
ood  observer  must  know,  fly  faster,  and  are  able  to  carry 
eavier  burdens  in  sunshiny  than  in  dull  and  cloudy 
'eather.  Hence,  where  the  hives  are  much  shaded,  the 
tees  are  apt  to  come  to  the  ground  before  they  reach 
tiem.  At  any  rate,  the  Apiary  should  not  be  so  closely 
ncircled  by  trees  as  to  cause  the  Bees  to  rise  off  the  rest- 
ig-board  at  an  angle  of  more  than  20  degrees.  It  may  be 
'ell  to  remark  that  the  excrement  of  Bees  stains  linen,  and 
n  account  of  this  a  Bee-yard  ought  not  to  be  in  the  im- 
lediate  vicinity  of  a  drying-ground. 

The  Swarming  of  Bees. — Let  us  here  see  what  takes 

lace  when  Bees  swarm.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

first  swarm  does,  and  a  second  does  not  leave  the  hive 

•om  want  of  room.     Sometimes  (generally  about  three 

ays),  before  a  first  swarm  is  thrown,  the  Bees  set  one  or 

lore  eggs  in  royal  cells.     It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 

the  swarm  is   led  off  by  the  queen,"  for  she  does  not 

DOW  whither  it  goes,  though  she  follows,  or  rather  goes 

iih,  it     About  two-thirds  of  the  Bees  and  the  old  queen 

irm  the  first  swarm.     Though  eggs  are  set  often  more 

nd   sometimes   less  than   three   days  before  the  swarm 

uits  the  hive,  yet  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  royal  cells 

rere  deposited  eggs  on  the  third  day  previons  to  swarm- 

Qg,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  queen's  will  be 

latured.     The  one  that  is  matured  first  may  be  heard 

ailing  "off,  off,"  in  her  cell.    Her  calling  or  piping  being 

nanswered,  she  marches  out  of  her  cradle,  and   com- 

aences  to  call,  as  •*  peep,  peep,"  or  rather  •*  paar,  paar.'' 

mother  queen  is  matured,  and  calls  "  off,  off,"  which 

ounds  seem  to  astonish  the  hatched  queen,  now  monarch 

f  the  hive.     She  runs  up  and   down  the  hive,  crying 

'  paar,  paar  ;  "  that  is,  in  our  language,  '*  Here  am  1 — 

Vbere  are  you.'  death  or  victory."     Perhaps  one  or  more 

ueens  are  matured,  which  call  "  off,  off,"  in  their  cells. 

laving  thus  called  for  three  nights  a  second  swarm  issues  ; 

ii&t  is  to  say,  nearly  the  half  of  the  Bees  with  the  hatched 

ueen  leave  the  hive.     While  the  swarnr  is  in  the  act  of 

saving  the  hive,  one  of  the  queens  bursts  the  Hd  of  her 

sU,  goes  to  the  outside,  runs  and  flies  about  the  door  for 

16  space  of  a  few  mcSJ^'"'''         "  "       ""''  ''^to  the  hive. 

ill»  ernectinff  to  ha  n  '"'■*;  ana  tncu  gw.  —  —     • 

|..  ^     -^  ^  -     crowned  queen  over  ?^"     It  two 

lonld  have  left  their  cells  one  is  put  to  death  ;  but  if  the 

tiling  is  continued  a  third  swarm  will  issue  on  the  second 

*  third  day  after  the  second  swarm  issued  forth.     It  is 

orthy  of  remark,  that  two  queens  go  sometimes  with  the 

!:cond  swarm,  but  one  of  course  is   destroyed.     If  one 

i  leen  only  is  going  with  the  swarm ,  and  sees  or  is  seen  by 

i.e  other  queen  running  about  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  a 

|tal  contest  takes  place.    When  the  queen  of  the  colony, 

\  swarm,  or  cast,  is  killed  all   the  Bees  return.     If  the 

Uowing  day  be  fine,  the  queens  of  both  slock  and  colony 

I  me  out,  generally   about  1  o'clock,  to  be  fecundified, 

jie  Drones  leem  to  be  quite  well  aware  that  the  young 

teens  are  about  to  appear,  for  a  great  part  of  them  fly  in 

)nt  of  the  hives,  "  throwing  their  eyes  around,"  and 

epiog  as  watchful  as  possible.  When  the  queens  come  out 

ey  are  pursued  by  all  the  Drones  that  see  them,  caught 

the  air,  and  brought  to  the  ground,  where,  I  believe, 

inion  takes  place.    Sometimes  the  queens  do  not  return  ; 

lether  they  fall  in  water,  lose  their  way  home,  or  mis- 

ce  the  hives,    I  am    unable  to  say.     As   soon   as   the 

«8  arc  aware  that  their  queens  are  duly  impregnated, 

;y  begin   to    destroy   the   Drones.     I   learn  from  the 

ioney  Bee"  that  Bevan,  Huber,  Butler,  and  Reaumur 

ie»e,  or  have   believed,  *' that   the   destruction  of  the 

oaes  is  effected  by  the  stings  of  the  workers."     This 

not  the  ca8P,for  the  Drones  are  hungered  to  death.     It 

true  that  the   Bees  attempt  to  worry    them,  but  they 

mot  do  it.     The  Drones  are  banished  from  tlie  combs  to 

boards,  where,  from  want  of  food,  they  become  so  weak 

-t  they  can   scarcely  fly.     Some  are  unable  to  rise  off 

alighting-board,  but  the  greater  part  die  at  a  distance 

m  borne,  bein^  unable  to  return.     On  an  evening,  about 

'cek  after  the  Bees  have  commenced  to  haul  and  maul 

Drones,  you  may  destroy  almost  all  the  Drones  in  one 

teral  carnage,  and  thereby  promote  the  welfare  of  the 

anoniticA.     This   may  be  done  eimply    by  lifting  the 

et  off  the  boards  on  which  the  Drones  are  sitting,  and 

tng  them  with  the  hiind,  foot,  or  another  board. — A. 

ttigreuf^  Wtotham  Park,  Middlesex, 

{To  be  continued.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

'hsPteud-AcacAa. —  Admitting,  un  I  reiidily  do,  the  dur- 
5  uture  of  ihc  wood  of  the  Pneud- Acacia,  or  Locust- 
',  ind  allonjng  (hat  as  a  gate  or  rail-pust  it  may  even 
last  onfi  m«de  of  sound  Oak  or  tlie  h«nrt-wood  of  the 
cb ;  still  1  think  your  correspondent,  **A.  P.,  Cheam," 
mates  its  vaiu';  at  much  too  high  a  rate,  and  is  giving 
ice  to  inezpeiienccd  plantcrd,  which,  if  generally  fol- 
;d,  ibcy  would  have  ronton  afterwards  deeply  to  re(4ri:t  ; 
i«ny  of  thoie  have  hud  ocr  a^ion  to  do  who  som*;  yearn 
gkvelmphcit  oredftnce  to  Mr.  Cobbctt'"  pniiscn  and  re- 
mcndstions  of  this  itme  tr«e.  As  regards  the  growth  of 


the  Locust,  which  **  A.  P."  describes  as  being  very  rapid,  I 
would  observe  that  this  precocious  growth  is  restricted  to 

the  first  16  or  18  years  of  its  existence,^and  that  afterwards 
its  advance  is  at  a  very  alow  rate  ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  I  would  venture  to  predict  that  the  Oaks  planted  by 
"  A.  P."  at  the  same  time  as  his  Acacias,  though  only,  as 
he  says,  half  the  size  of  the  latter  when  twenty  years  old, 
will,  by  the  expiration  of  a  like  period,  be  greatly  ahead 
of  and  nearly  double  the  size  of  his  favourite  Locusts, 
provided  his  Oaks  are  fairly  dealt  with  and  proper  atten- 
tion be  given  to  their  management  in  regard  to  thinning, 
&c.  Again,  the  Acacia,  even  when-full  grown,  or  say  when 
50  or  60  years  old,  rarely  reaches  dimensions  to  fit  it  for 
general  building  purposes  or  where  a  scantling  of  tolerable 
size  is  required.  In  North  America,  its  native  country, 
in  the  rich  alluvial  soils  to  which  it  is  usually  restricted, 
its  average  diameter  when  at  maturity  seldom  exceeds  a 
foot.  In  this  country  and  climate,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
its  growth  should  exceed  that  of  the  tree  in  its  native 
habitats.  Besides,  though  *'  A.  P."  would  insinuate  the 
contrary,  it  will  only  flourish  in  deep  rich  soil ;  and  in 
addition  to  a  rich  soil  requires  from  the  succulent  and 
spreading  nature  of  its  roots,  an  abundance  of  room.  If 
inserted  in  mixed  plantations,  in  spite  of  its  rapid  growth 
for  the  first  few  years,  it  soon  gets  overtopped,  hampered, 
and  destroyed  by  its  neighbours  ;  and  this  happens  before 
it  acquires  a  size  sufficient  to  make  a  remunerative  return. 
As  an  intermediate  occupant,  therefore,  it  cannot  enter  into 
competition  with  the  Larch,  which  grows  even  quicker, 
requires  much  less  roora^,  with  the  further  advantages  of 
a  long  and  straight  stem,  and  which  in  pointof  durability, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Locust  itself.  Upon  clays,  cold,  wet,  and  tilly  soils,  it 
never  reaches  a  useful  size,  but  in  a  few  years  becomes 
stunted  and  decays  at  heart.  The  brittle  nature  of  its 
branches  is  also  (though  "  A.  P."  seems  unwilling  to  allow 
it)  another  great  disadvantage  under  which  it  labours,  as 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  much  torn  and  injured  by  the  winds, 
except  in  situations  well  sheltered  from  their  effects  :  this 
is  against  its  being  planted  extensively,  even  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  to  which,  both  as  regards  its  elegant  foliage 
and  perfumed  flowers,  it  undoubtedly  has  superior  claims. 
The  liking  that  hares  and  rabbits  have  to  the  bark  and 
young  shoots  of  the  Acacia,  is  also,  I  may  add,  another 
objection  to  its  extensive  cultivation  ;  as  where  they  abound 
it  is  impossible  to  save  the  plants  except  by  some  artificial 
protection,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
become  a  serious  inconvenience.  The  tree-nails  adverted 
to  by  •*.\.  P.,"  I  may  remark,  are  not  ship  timbers,  but 
the  wooden  pins  with  which  the  planks  are  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  vessel.  Those  made  of  the  Locust  are  found 
to  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  are  imported  into  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a 
moderate  rate,  from  North  America. — P.  J.  Selhy. 
Nuts.— Mr.  ^-^ 

-virow,  in  his  '*  Bible  in  Spam,"  mentions 

1  a  smau  town  near  th;„  .-    ,     j      .  '         i        ,' 

*  *  ''^?  coast  entirely  devoted  to  the  cul- 

tivation, for  exportation,  of  the  Filbert.  Are  Filberts  ever 
imported  from  Spain,  or  is  it  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  ? 
and  is  it  the  large  Spanish  Nut  which  is  grown  in  that 
country,  and  which  is  so  largely  imported  into  England? 
—  Totty.  [We  believe  that  there  are  only  two  sorts  of 
Nuts  imported  from  Spain  ;  a  soft  or  Spanish  Hazel  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gijon,  and  the  Barcelona  from 
that  of  Tarragona.  It  is  probably  the  latter  that  Mr. 
Borrow  alludes  to.] 

Pine  Apples. — Mr,  Beaton's  objections  to  the  plan  of 
planting  out  Pioes,  on  account  of  their  fruit  ripening  all 
at  one  time,  may,  I  imagine,  be  easily  surmounted.  Most 
gardeners  agree  that  larger  and  more  robust  plants  can  be 
obtained  in  a  much  less  time  when  they  are  planted  out 
than  when  they  are  under  pot  culture.  The  plants  also 
are  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  assimilating  to 
themselves  the  food  necessary  for  the' production  of  large 
fruit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  apparent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  planting  out  Pines  will  by  and  by  disappear. 
Those  who  are  afraid  of  the  fruit  all  becoming  ripe  at  one 
time  would  do  well  to  lift  the  fruiting  plants  from  the  pit 
and  put  them  into  large  pots  ;  they  might  start  them  into 
fruit  at  any  convenient  time.  Mr.  Gtendinning  says, 
'*  by  planting  out  Pines  we  can  have  them  six  feet  high, 
but  this  is  not  what  we  want."  If  Mr.  Glendinning  can 
produce  plants  six  feet  high,  and  otherwise  proportion- 
ately well  grown,  and  lift  them  and  fruit  them  in  large 
pots,  as  above  mentioned,  they  will  no  doubt  mature 
larger  fruit  than  if  they  had  been  subjected  all  through  to 
the  general  routine  of  pot  culture.  After  the  plants  have 
fruited  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
out  into  the  soil  in  the  bed.  Only  one  sucker  should  be 
encouraged,  and  in  12  months  it  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  fruited. —  C.  Ewing,  Bodoryan  Halt,  Anglesea. 

The  Amherstia  nobilis. — The  plant  of  this  at  Chats- 
worth  having  excited  the  interest  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, I  inclose  an  extract  from  a  work  published  in 
1829,  describing  its  situation  and  appearance  when  first 
noticed  by  an  European  in  1H2G.  The  soil  in  which  I 
saw  it  grow  is  what,  in  Scotland,  would  be  called  a  carse. 
I  understood  the  tree  to  be  confined  to  the  Province  of 
Martaban,  and  not  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bir- 
mcHC  dominions.  The  locality  is  between  the  lG°and  17" 
of  nnrth  latitude,  and  about  3"  north  of  the  limit  within 
which  tlie  Durio  and  Maogostccn  flouriah  ;  plants,  the 
HucecHrtful  culture  of  which  would  seem,  like  tlie  Vine  and 
Olive  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  to  mark  a  botanical 
or  flt  \fA\fX  an  iigricultural  region.  My  friend  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  readily  found  the  two  tn;eH  which  are  mentioned  in 
tilt;  following  (;xtiact,  bnt  he  also  discovered  other  Hpeci- 
mens  ;  all,  however,  within  the  same  province. — ./.  Craw- 
fnrd.  "  At  hiilf-past  two  o'clock,  the  tide  aiding  uh  all 
the  while,  we  reached   Kuquin,  distant  by  compulation 


twenty-five  miles  from  Martaban.  The  scenery  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  grand  and  beautiful,  the  banks  of  the 
river  high,  and  the  country  to  all  appearance  peculiarly 
fertile.  Close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  to  be  seen 
a  range  of  mountains,  steep,  bare,  and  craggy,  rising  to 
the  apparent  height  of  1500  feet.  Almost  immediately 
on  the  right  bank,  and  where  the  river  makes  an  acute 
angle,  a  number  of  detached  conical  hills  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  plain  ;  all  these  last  are  of  a  grey 
compact  limestone.  We  visited  the  largest,  which  con- 
tains a  spacious  cave  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Gautama, 
and  which,  besides  having  its  roof  rudely  but  curiously 
carved,  contains  several  hundred  images  of  that  deity  ;  a 
good  number  of  them  of  pure  white  marble  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Ava.  Around  the  hill  is  a  garden  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  monastery.  The  only  plant  in  it  which 
struck  us  as  remarkable,  was  a  tree  about  twenty  feet 
high,  abounding  in  long  and  pendulous  pannicles  of  rich 
Geranium-coloured  blossoms,  and  long  and  elegant  lance- 
shaped  leaves  ;  it  is  of  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  and  too  beautiful  an  object  to  be  passed  unob- 
served even  by  the  uninitiated  in  botany.  Handfuls  of 
the  flowers  as  offerings  in  the  cave  before  the  images  of 
Gautama."*       * 

Standard  Currant-trees. — As  a  matter  of  fancy,  I  have 
for  some  years  grown  Currants  as  standards  ;  and  observ- 
ing the  constant  crop  that  clusters  round  the  head,  and 
the  little  room  they  require,  I  potted  about  this  time  last 
year  several  three-year-old  trees,  and  placed  them  on  the 
back  stage  of  a  greenhouse  ;  they  bloomed  and  set  their 
fruit  well,  and  ripened  about  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than 
the  out-door  fruit.  They  were  trained  with  small  heads, 
and  with  the  ripe  fruit  were  remarkably  showy.  They  are 
very  easy  to  manage.  The  cuttings  should  not  be  shortened 
back,  but  disbudded  to  the  top  bud,  repeating  the  dis- 
budding till  it  reaches  the  required  height,  A  plant  three 
years  from  the  cutting  yielded  in  my  greenhouse  about 
three  pints  of  fruit. — M, 

Ward's  Cases.  —  In  your  observations  on  Ward's 
Cases  in  a  late  Chronicle  you  mentioned  that  one  objection, 
to  them  is  the  dimness  arising  from  the  condensation  of 
the  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  fact  which  I  once  met  with  in  a  scientific  period- 
ical, where  it  was  stated  by  a  correspondent  that,  having 
a  window  in  which  a  single  pane  was  fixed  in  a  metal 
frame,  the  rest  of  the  sash  being  of  wood,  he  observed  in 
winter,  that  while  all  the  panes  fixed  in  the  wooden  sash 
were  frosted,  that  one  surrounded  by  the  metal  frame  re- 
mained clear  from  dimness.  The  only  satisfactory  explan- 
ation given  referred  it  to  the  different  conducting  powers 
of  the  wood,  glass,  and  metal  ;  the  latter  be:ng  a  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  the  glass,  because  the  channel  of 
transmission,  in  equalising  the  temperature  outside  and 
inside   the    window,    thus    received    the  deposition    of 

it  surrounded  ;  and.  in 'like  manner,  the  glass  being  a 

oeii-er  conductor  than  the  wood,  received  the  depositioa 
of  moisture  in  preference  to  the  latter  which  surrounded 
it.  The  panes  fixed  in  wood  became  frosted,  while  the 
one  in  metal  remained  clear  and  dry.  If  this  solution  be 
correct,  it  points  out  a  method  of  obviating  the  deposit 
of  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  of  Ward's  Cases, 
without  having  occasion  for  a  door  or  other  opening. 
The  instances  appear  to  be  analogous.  The  moisture 
held  in  suspension  at  a  higher  temperature  begins  to  be 
deposited  as  that  temperature  becomes  reduced.  If  the 
glass  itself  be  the  channel  of  communication  through 
which  the  reduction  of  temperature  takes  place,  the  depo- 
sit will  be  on  the  glass  ;  but  if  the  glass  be  fixed  in  a. 
frame  of  metal,  bearing  a  proper  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  glass,  the  function  will  be  removed  from  the  glass  to  the 
metal,  and  the  former  will  remain  dry  and  clear. — J,  H, 

The  Constitutions  of  Plants. — The  popular  opinion 
that  plants  become  naturalized,  that  is,  adapt  themselves 
to  our  climate,  is  a  great  error,  and  productive  of  much 
loss.  The  Dahlia,  Heliotrope,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Potatoes, 
&L0.,  are  just  as  susceptible  of  frost  now  as  when  first 
introduced.  When  we  hear  of  plants  becoming  hardy, 
as  it  is  termed,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  our 
ignorance,  in  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
local  habitat,  an  instance  of  which  may  be  adduced.  The 
Aucuba  japonica,  coming  from  a  hot  climate,  was  treated 
accordingly,  by  being  placed  in  a  stove,  forgetting  that  the 
altitude  of  a  country  has  great  influence.  The  winter  in 
Japan  is  very  severe  ;  India  in  general  is  very  hot  in  the 
plains,  whilst  in  the  mountainous  parts  it  is  very  cold  1 
therefore,  the  Berberis,  and  other  plants  introduced  from 
Nepal,  are  quite  hardy.  I  could  give  several  other  in- 
stances, but  sufficient  has  been  given  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  plants  retain  their  original 
constitutions  unchanged. — /.  R, 

Cut  Wood  to  have  Wood. — I  have  no  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion in  acceding  to  your  wishes  of  laying  before  you  the 
result  of  my  planting  in  North  Wales,  as  1  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  mode  of  pruning  which  I  have  adopted 
has  increased  the  bulk  and  improved  the  quality  of  the  trees 
which  have  been  subjected  to  annual  pruning.  I  began 
planting  as  far  back  as  1804,  in  a  most  mountainous  dis- 
trict, and  a  soil  most  ungrateful.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
were  removed  from  the  nursery,  I  commenced  pruning 
them,  cutting  two,  three,  or  four  branches,  which  I  have 
continued  annually,  with  a  strong  knife,  close  to  the  stem, 
beginning  invariably  at  the  top  of  the  plant  and  descending, 
HO  an  to  leave  the  leader  without  a  rival  and  balancing  the 

*  "  I  Hliowed  thodry  HpecltncoH  u(  IIiIh  iiliiiit  to  my  lilomi  Dr, 
Wiilllcli,  (in  Ills  nrrivid  nt  Itiintjnnn,  nlxnit  rour  mnntliH  aftor- 
wnrdH,  und  lio  wnoii  ascfrtiihied  Umt  it  ciiiiHtiturcd  a.  now  KoniiB. 
Mo  BftcrwnrdH  (.'xamiticd  It  In  [iiTNon  on  tlie  Hpot,  tranhferrcd  it 
to  the  IJoturilciil  Ourden  at  Calcultii,  iiiul  doHcrlljed  It  under  tno 
numc  or  AmlicrtiHa  iiolilliH,  In  cmnplimcnt  to  tli«  CoinitfBS  of 
Amhurat."— C'ruif/wrrf'a  Ern/msai/ to  the  Vourtof  Ami,  isatJ. 
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tree  as  well  as  I  could.  My  woodman,  as  well  as  his 
assistants,  have  persevered  in  this  system  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  same  tree  once  or  oftener  in  the  year, 
according  to  circumstances.  As  compared  with  others  of 
the  same  age  in  similar  situations  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  judicious  pruning  j  for  I  do  believe  that  more 
"woods  and  hedge-row  trees  have  been  injured  by  pruning 
at  distant  and  uncertain  periods  than  by  neglect  :  hence 
pruning,  by  superficial  observers,  has  been  unreasonably 
condemned  as  injurious  to  the  growth  of  trees.  I  will  call 
your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  plantations  which 
I  made  in  the  year  1814.  They  have  been  pruned  and 
thinned  annually  since  that  period,  by  taking  off  from 
3  to  5  oranches,  as  before  described,  and  the  result  has 
"been  that  the  sap  which  the  cut  branches  would  have 
exhausted  has  given  vigour  and  increased  strength  to  the 
trunk,  as  is  evident  from  the  healthy  appearances  of  the 
trees  as  well  as  their  augmented  size.''  {.have  planted 
those  trees  which  the  soil  most  loves^:.Oafi,  Larch,  Ash, 
Sycamore,  and  Elm  ;  and  I  often  laqpfent  that  gentlemen 
put  into  the  ground  plants  without  any  discrimination  of 
kind  or  size,  consulting  the  nurserypaan,  whose  object  is  to 
sell  those  plants  which  encumber  his  grounds.  In  a  late 
Number  you  state,  •'  In  26  years,  Oaks,  Larch,  and  Ash 
are  to  be  found  20  feet  high  :"  you  should  have  added — 
"up  to  the  first  branch."  Further — "Dr.  Thackeray  is 
represented  to  be  continually  trimming  his  trees  up  by 
removing  the  side-brahches" — it  should  have  been 
removing  '*  all  large  orlusnriant"  side-branches. —  IV.  M. 
Thackeray,  Chester.         ^' 

Colour  of  Carnations  affected  hy  Compost. — It  has 
been  said  that  salts  of  iron  tend  to  heighten  the  colour  of 
flowers;  Johnson's  Almanack  says,  "  increase  the  inten- 
sity of  red  flowers'"  In  describing  the  Carnations  at 
Messrs.  Norman's,  last  season,  the  Chronicle  observes, 
that  Hufton's  Patriarch  is  too  thin,  but  that  tlie  colours 
are  *'  intense."  So  I  found  them.  My  compost  con- 
sisted of  old  mould  from  a  vegetable  garden,  two  parts — 
old  horsedung  one  part,  and  a  little  charcoal.  I  had 
grown  two  pairs  of  this  flower  the  year  before,  but  one 
was  sickly,  and  the  other  run — i.  e.,  the  red  was  lost. 
However,  I  layered  the  run  pair,  and  last  season  the 
layers  bloomed  clean  and  were  fine  plants.  The  flowers 
were  evidently  attractive,  for  a  florist  visited  the  garden 
without  pausing  before  them  ;  the  white  was  remarkably 
cleaTj  and  the  colours  brilliant.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  I  chanced  to  visit  a  garden,  the  situation  of  which 
surpasses  mine  as  much  as  the  owner  excels  me  in  every 
quality  that  can  constitute  a  florist.  Here  I  saw  several 
plants  of  Patriarch  planted  in  a  border  of  rich  reddish- 
coloured  soil  (turned  up  about  two  years  ago),  but  the 
■white  was  quite  flushed,  the  colours  looked  muddled  and 
confused,  and  my  friend  said  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
•with  the  flower,  and  should  not  grow  it  any  more.  The 
plants  were  much  stronger  than  mine,  which  were  in  12- 

sizeu  pots,     iviy  compose  iiau  j,aia  iwo  winters,  _an^  was 

-TVell  blended  ;  the  rough  stones  were  riddled  out,Vnd!*^e 
charcoal  added  at  potting.  I  could  not  succeed  in  impreg- 
nating Patriarch,  although  a  thin  flower.  The  style  is 
long,  thin,  and  in  three  divisions.  The  Pink  called  Bar-, 
xatt's  Conqueror  has  a  similar  style.  I  never  could  get 
seed  from  it,  though  I  had  plenty  of  pollen  from  diff'erent 
varieties  to  cross  it  with,  and  took  care  to  keep  it  dry. 
Bees  do  not  seem  to  impregnate  these  flowers.  In  a 
garden  where  several  hives  were  kept  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  stock  of  Carnations  there  was  frequently  no  seed- 
flowers  of  Pinks,  which  were  carefully  impregnated  and 
marked,  produced  seed,  but  no  others  on  the  same 
plant. — J. 

Planting.—  I  think  your  Paper  has  increased  in  inte- 
rest since  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  planting  and 
pruning,  and  that  parties  entertaining  different  views  on 
those  subjects  have  placed  them  before  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  your  Paper,  so  as  to  e,xcite  inquiry.  So 
long  as  such  discussions  are  carried  on  in  the  spirit  which 
has  at  present  shown  itself,  good  may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult from  them.  I  have  read  the  papers  on  the  subject  of 
planting  and  pruning,  particularly  on  the  23d  Dec,  and  I 
expect  much  good  may  result  from  the  various  opinions 
there  given,  and  from  the  candour  of  the  Editorial  pas- 
SE^es  ;  but  in  one  of  those  letters,  "  Quercus,"  I  think, 
is  advised  to  see  what  has  occurred  in  the  plantations  at 
Kerquis,  near  Chester.  Now  the  distance  from  London 
to  Chester  being  not  more  than  ten  hours'  travel,  I  had 
hoped  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  this  suggestion, 
and  ascertained  by  his  own  inspection  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  in  regard  to  these  woods,  and  whether  the 
system  pursued  there  ought  to  be  followed  or  rejected.  I 
consider  the  permanent  adorning  of  mountains  and  valleys 
•with  timber  an  object  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  no  individual  should  continue  to  write  for  the  eye 
of  the  public  adverse  to  any  system,  the  value  of  which  he 
h,as  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  person,  until  he  has 
done  so. — Sub  Arbore  Felix,  County  Kerry. 

Eaxrescenses  on  Timber. — I  observe  that  your  corre- 
spondent, W.  Billington,  (p.  909,)  calls  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  some  Oak 
trees  in  Porkington  Park,  near  Oswestry,  which  he  says 
are  infested  with  excrescences  of  great  thickness,  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  appears  that  the  timber  in  all 
such  trees  is  shaky  and  of  little  value,  and  that  it  is  curled 
at  these  excrescences  by  the  young  shoots  apparently 
growing  on  dead  or  decaying  timber;  and  he  ends  by 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this.  Having  paid  some 
attention  to  these  excrescences  for  some  years,  I  will 
endeavour  to  reply  to  his  observations  as  they  arise  :  fi-rst, 
as  to  the  value ;  so  far  are  these  trees  from  being  worth- 
less that  they  are  ten  times  as  valuable  as  if  they  were 
plain  ;  these  excrescences  when  cut  into  veneers  being 
most  beautifully  mottled  and  figured  ;  and  so  highly  are 


they  valued  by  those  cabinet-makers  who  can  work  them, 
(they  are  very  few,)  that  I  have  known  a  tree  of  this  sort 
sell  for  100/.  to  a  Leeds  upholsterer.  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  their  conformation,  and  the  long  time  required 
for  seasoning  all  kinds  of  Oak-timber,  they  are  very 
difficult  to  manage  ;  and  after  having  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  for  20  years,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent 
to  give  good  advice  upon  it.  The  best  plan  appears  to 
be  to  let  the  tree  lay  in  the  log  at  least  four  or  five  years 
before  cutting  it  into  planks,  and  these  planks  ought  to 
lay  for  two  or  three  years  before  being  cut  into  veneers  ; 
for  if  cut  into  veneers  soon  after  the  tree  is  felled,  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood  and  the  various  contortions  which 
its  mode  of  growth  has  a  tendency  to  give  it,  pucker  and 
draw,  and  twist  them  in  so  many  directions,  that  the 
^veneer  is  often  shaken  to  fragments,  not  because  the  tree 
was  originally  so,  but  because  it  has  been  seasoned  im- 
properly. This  peculiarity,  and  the  very  great  difficulty 
there  is  in  laying  the  veneers,  detract  much  from  the  value 
of  curled  Oak,  but  it  is  (or  was,  at  least  some  years  ago) 
so  fashionable  a  wood,  that  a  good  tree  was  worth  a  large 
sum  of  money  notwithstanding.  All  curled  trees,  of  what- 
ever kind  of  wood,  are  valuable  for  this  reason,  if  sound, 
and  the  curl  has  nothing  to  do  with  unsoundness,  per  se.  I 
have  myself  some  furniture  made  of  the  curled  Elm,  which 
I  consider  even  more  beautiful  than  the  curled  Oak,  and  it 
does  not  require  half  so  long  a  time  to  get  it  into  season. 
Whatever  may  he  the  cause  or  cure,  it  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  unsoundness  ;  as  I  know  many  trees  curled 
all  round,  which  are  growing  as  vigorously  as  any  of  their 
neighbours,  and  on  felling  curled  trees  I  find  they  have 
the  usual  quantity  of  sap-wood  upon  them,  but  quite  as 
much  curled  as  the  heart.  This  is  very  evident  in  the 
Elm,  where  the  heart-wood  is  a  fine  brown,  whilst  the  sap 
is  white ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  owing  to  the  decay  of 
the  tree,  that  I  have  trees  now  growing  not  thicker  than 
my  thumb,  in  which  this  peculiarity  is  very  evident.  It 
appears  to  rae  that  the  cause  is  a  tendency  which  the  tree 
has  to  throw  out  roots  from  every  part  of  its  stem ;  and 
many  kinds  of  Apples  can,  for  this  reason,  be  grown  from 
cuttings  as  easily  as  so  many  Willows.  I  think  it  has  little 
to  dowith  soil,  but  is  a  constitutional  peculiarity  connected 
with  variety  ;  as  in  raising  Crab-stocks  for  gra!tiug, 
nurserymen  will  find  individual  plants  showing  this  pecu- 
liarity, whilst  the  generality  of  them,  although  raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  same  tree,  and  'growing  in  the  same  soil, 
show  no  such  tendency.  Many  kinds  of  English  timber 
trees  are  more  or  less  affected  in  this  way  ;  those  showing 
it  most  frequently  are  the  Oak,  Elm,  Alder,  Maple,  Yew, 
Beech,  Apple,  Cherry,  and  occasionally  the  Ash,  but  I 
never  saw  a  Pear-tree  so  affected.  The  celebrated  Caya- 
buco-wood  (Amboyna  wood)  of  the  East,  is  a  production 
of  the  same  kind.  Recurring  again  to  value,  it  is  worth 
while  ascertaining  whether  the  twistings  and  contortions 
which  detract  so  much  from  the  value  and  beauty  of  curled 
'■^-1-  -^„iri  nn«-Ko,-o.«>oyi;ofi  hv  iniecting  thc  tree  with  some 

extraneous  matter  which  would  fill  '»p  —  ^ > r— 

vent -shrinking.  According  to  the  plan  of  M.  Boucherie, 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  at  p.  911,  if  this  could  be 
accomplished  successfully,  this  curled  wood  would  be 
extremely  valuable,  as  it  far  exceeds  any  other  wood  in 
beauty,  the  curled  Elms  and  Yews  being  probably  in  the 
first  class.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  many  preferring 
the  Oak,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  extravagant  price  at 
which  articles  of  furniture  of  this  wood  sell  for  when 
well  made.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  contrived 
to  get  some  wood  from  one  of  the  old  Yews,  near  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  which  are  said  to  have  sheltered  the  monks 
before  the  abbey  was  built ;  this  tree  had  been  blown 
down  by  a  strong  wind,  and  proved  to  be  most  beautifully 
curled,  but  from  its  great  age  was  too  far  decayed  to  be 
valuable,  otherwise  than  as  a  relic  of  old  times.  In  con- 
firmation of  what  is  said  at  p.  911  about  the  injury  of 
coal-tar  to  timber,  allow  me  to  add  the  following  fact  :— 
A  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  had  his  trees  much  damaged  by 
the  deer  in  his  park,  and  to  prevent  them  barking  them  any 
more,  he  had  the  stems  painted  with  coal-tar — it  is  true, 
the  deer  no  longer  attacked  them,  but  most  of  them  were 
killed  by  the  application.— T.  G.,  CUtheroe. 

Cucumbers. — In  reply  to  "  Veritas,"  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  Cucumbers  exhibited  by  me  at  Regent-street,  on  the 
5th  of  December  last,  were  both  spined,  but  one  was 
ribbed  and  the  other  was  smooth.  My  plants,  both  last 
season  and  also  this,  were  propagated  from  cuttings ;  they 
were  taken  from  one  plant  true  to  its  kind,  and  the  two 
plants  subjected  to  experiment  were  grown  in  the  same 
sort  of  soil  and  received  the  same  treatment  as  respects 
h^at  and  moisture.  If,  therefore,  the  stimulants  used  did 
not  cause  the  difference,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  ? 
"Veritas'*  says,  "  I  conclude  the  real  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence was  a  sporting  of  the  variety."  I  am  sware  that 
Cucumbers  have  a  tendency  to  sport,  but  this,  in  this 
instance,  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Hydrangea  cannot 
be  said  to  sport,  although  it  is  known  that  three  different 
shades  of  colour  may  be  produced  by  cultivating  one  in 
Norwood  loam,  another  in  a  good  Hazel  loam,  and  a 
third  in  black  fen  bog,  destitute  of  sand,  and  watered  with 
a  solution  of  alum  and  saltpetre.  In  a  similar  way  are 
Dahlias,  in  different  localities,  affected  by  diff'erent  soils. 
— James  Stewart. 

Canker  in  Auriculas. — I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Horner 
should  think  I  bad  not  attended  to  his  Treatise  on  the 
Auricula.  I  have  read  it  many  times.  Two  things  of 
importance  I  found  in  it :  one,  the  time  of  potting  ;  the 
other,  the  insertion  of  half-decayed  leaves.  The  latter 
was  not  quite  new  to  me.  I  had  often  seen  Auriculas 
potted  with  the  decayed  leaves,  vegetable  mould,  &c.  from 
old  fences;  but  the  florists  who  used  this  compost  often 
had  unsound  plants,  arising  most  likelyfrom  bad  drainage, 
or  drip,  or   other  causes.      My  own  plants   were  very 


healthy,  though  not  luxuriant.  They  were  potted  in 
sandy  peat  with  some  cowdung.  I  have  the  same  Auri- 
culas now  that  I  had  nine  years  ago.  Latterly  I  have 
made  up  a  compost  for  them  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August  by  stacking  sods  and  weeds  with  layers  of  long 
dung.  This  soon  becomes  very  hot ;  and  when  in  the 
course  of  time  it  is  sufEciently  reduced  and  incorporated, 
I  take  two  parts  of  it,  one  part  old  cowdung,  and  half  a 
part  sharp  white  sand.  I  have  used  half-decayed  Auri- 
cula-leaves, rags,  and  Fern,  gathered  green  and  laid  in  a 
heap  to  ferment,  and  sometimes  I  have  dropped  in  some 
Lichens  from  the  rocks  and  trees,  with  the  black  mould 
adhering  to  them.  Every  plant  seems  to  like  Fern-leaves 
and  rags.  The  cankered  plants  which  I  had  this  year 
were  some  that  I  bought  in  spring,  ready  potted.  On 
turning  them  out,  I  found  a  want  of  drainage;  in  some  of 
them  merely  a  single  crock  over  the  hole.  Then  they 
had  been  placed  on  the  ground — worms  had  entered,  and 
reduced  the  soil  to  a  mud-paste.  I  never  place  my  Auri- 
culas on  the  ground,  but  I  have  seen  it  done  by  florists  of 
some  repute ;  and  they  have  told  me  that  I  starved  my 
plants  by  shelving  them.  It  is  true  the  soil  in  their 
frames  was  hard-rammed  or  trodden.  I  never  tried  the 
plan  of  sawing  out  the  shelves  to  admit  air  to  the  roots, 
but  I  once  happened  to  have  some  pots  that  were  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  of  4  or  5  inches  of 
crocks.  However,  the  plants  did  not  thrive  in  them* 
They  will  grow  well  enough  in  square  boxes,  not  too  deep. 
I  turned  out  into  a  dry  poor  border  an  Auricula  of  the 
white-edged  class  about  15  months  ago.  In  winter  it  was 
partly  covered  during  rain  and  frost  with  a  pot;  when  I 
took  it  up,  the  tap-root  was  4  inches  long,  and  quitel 
sound.  I  had  top-dressed  this  plant  on  one  side  withl 
rich  compost,  and  on  the  other  with  charcoal  earth  mixed 
with  old  manure ;  and  the  fibres  on  this  side  were  much 
whiter  and  healthier-looking  than  on  the  other.  But 
charcoal-earth  used  as  topdressing  soon  becomes  mossy. 
It  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  some  florists  in  the 
West  Riding  for  an  ingredient  in  layering,  compost 
piping,  &c,  and  1  believe  with  advantage. — R.  F. 

Jllr.  Loudon. — Though  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  writers  of  the  two  letters  relative  to  my  afl'airs,  whicl 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dec.  30th,  I  do  not  think  i 
would  be  just  to  the  memory  of  my  latehusbandto  permit 
the  assertion  that  he  left  his  family  in  a  destitute  state,  U 
remain  unexplained.  He  died  possessed  of  the  copyrighti 
of  13  works,  the  profits  from  which  have  been  so  con 
siderable  that  in  little  more  than  five  years  they  havi 
reduced  a  debt  of  10,000/.  to  2,400/.  It  is  true  that  thj 
latter  sum,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  is  still  owing,  an 
that  we  appear  at  present  to  have  no  means  of  paying  " 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  copyrights  ;  but  should  tb 
same  kindly  feeling  be  extended  to  us  that  was  shown  t 
Mr.  Loudon  during  the  fortnight  before  his  death,  th 
debt  will  soon  be  paid,  and  the  copyrights  will  remain  ft 
the  benefit  of  the  family.    The  anneal  addressed  by  M 
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that  day  and  December  I4th,  the  day  of  bis  lament* 
death,  books  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  300/.,  wei 
most  liberally  purchased  by  a  number  of  the  nobility 
gentry,  whose  names  would  have  appeared  in  the  Ga 
deners*  Chronicle  ere  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  melai 
choly  event  which  has  taken  place.  At  present  I  do  n< 
know  what  my  friends  will  consider  best  to  be  done  ;  bi 
I  can  only  say  that  if  any  plan  can  be  devised  by  whit 
the  public  patronage  can  be  obtained  so  as  to  enable  \ 
to  preserve  the  copyrights  alluded  to,  I  shall  be  ma 
truly  thankful. — J.  IV.  Loudon,  B ay swater,  Jan.  Z,  184 


Societies. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Social 
18th  October,  amongst  other  proceedings,  a  memorandu 
from  the  overseer  of  the  Society's  garden  mentioned  th 
about  20,000  Canes,  consisting  of  the  Otaheite,  Singapoi 
Bourbon,  and  China  varieties,  were  ready  for  cattinj 
and  it  was  agreed  that  these  Canes  should  be  advertis 
for  distribution  at  the  same  charge  as  that  of  former  yea: 
viz.,  one  anna  for  each  Cane.  The  secretary  mention 
that  he  had  submitted  Mr.  Sconce's  sample  of  Tea,  gfc 
and  manufactured  at  Chittagong,  from  leaves  of  AssE 
plants,  to  Mr.  Charles  Terry,  and  that  gentleman  h 
made  the  following  report  thereon: — "I  have  examin 
the  sample  of  Tea  you  sent  me,  the  produce  of  Chittagoi 
It  is  a  superior  Tea  in  flavour,  also  in  strength,  and  is 
the  Pekoe  class.  Had  it  been  well  manufactured,  it  woi 
command  a  good  price  in  the  English  market.'*  A  let' 
from  Mr.  Stikeman,  secretary  to  the  East  India  and  Chi! 
Association,  stated  that,  by  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Roy) 
some  nuts  of  the  Cacao  had  been  procured  for  the  Sociif 
from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  a  letter  from  Capt.  Marqui! 
communicated  the  transfer  of  the  greater  portion  of  \] 
Chocolate-trees  in  his  garden  at  Chittagong  to  that  of  tj 
S"ociety.  On  the  8th  Nov.,  in  consequence  of  the  paucj 
-of  applications  for  Sugar-cane,  the  charge  was  reduced? 
one-half. — Indian  Mail. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Ipswich  Cucumber  Socicti/,  Jan.  3.— This  was  the  annual  nn 
ing:,  and  on  this  occasion  a  very  handsome  supply  of  game  •■'i. 
sent  for  dinner  by  the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rett 
sham,  M.P.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  following  -B 
some  of  the  Horticultural :—"  The  health  of  Lord  Rendlesh,' 
P.  B.  Long,  Esq.,  and  the  Vice  Presidents,"  &c.  &c.  "  Dr.  Bi 
ley,  and  success  to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  arid  AgricuiU 
Gazette."  "To  the  memory  of  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  £ 
(wliose  zeal  and  talent  as  an  author,  on  Gardening  and  ot 
subjects  connected  with  rural  and  domestic  economy,  has  ji* 
won  the  golden  opinions  of  scientific  men,  both  at  horatfJ 
abroad) ;  and  may  the  leaders  of  the  gardening  republic  hei 
forth  prove  themselves  as  worthy  of  our  esteem."  "To' 
Beaton,  well  known  from  his  writings  in  the  Calendars  of. 
Gardeners*  Chronicle.*'  Also,  "  Success  to  all  Cucumber  Socie 
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and  roay  they  soon  make  known  their  Show  clays  for  1844." 
After  a  discussion  on  Cucumbers,  the  new  system  of  cultivating 
Pines,  the  cure  of  scale,  and  Rendle's  Tank  system,  on  which  the 
meeting'  could  not  understand  how  the  necessary  top-heat  was 
produced,  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  greatest  harmony  and 
conviviality.— T/iomffs  Wild,  Hon.  Secrctanj. 

Limerick  Practical  Horticultural  Social y .—On  New  Year's  Day 
the  report  of  tlie  progress  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  was 
read  by  G.  Sevan,  Esq.,  from  which  it  appeared  that  nearly  300 
prizes  in  the  various  classes  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, 
were  distributed  to  the  gardeners  who  were  competitors  at  the 
three  exhibitions  in  1S43.  Tlie  late  treasurer,  Mr.  Bevan,  has 
been  obliged,  by  other  avocations,  to  resign  the  treasurership 
and  management  of  the  exhibitions,  whicli  has  been  so  success- 
fully conducted  by  him  during  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  W. 
Wilson  has  been  elected  in  his  room. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Phaseolus  caracalla.  The  Snail-flower,  {Stove  Perennial.) 
Legiffrainospe.  Biadelphia  Decandria.  —  None  hut  a  Botanist 
would,  at  first  sight,  detect  any  resemblance  between  the  flowers 
of  this  extraordinary  plant  and  those  of  ttie  common  Kidney- 
bean.  And  yet  they  both  belong  to  the  same  genus.  Many 
curious  instances  exist  in  the  vegetable  kiogdoni,  in  which 
observers  have  found  some  real  or  fancied  similarity  to  objects 
in  the  animal  world :  and  the  one  before  us  is  by  no  means  the 
least  noticeable.  In  the  spiral  form  of  the  folded  flowers,  ere 
they  are  expanded,  there  is  assuredly  something  not  unlike  the 
anatomy  of  the  snail.  And  though  the  thing  with  which  the 
flower  is  thus  compared  by  no  means  ang:mentsits  interest,  from 
association,  nothing  but  the  figure  of  tli  e  snail,  and  not  its  re- 
pulsive character,  is  thoug-ht  of  while  we  admire  this  singular 
and  really  delightful  production.  Having  been  one  of  the  first 
exotics  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  attrac- 
tion in  modern  limes.  Indeed,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  collections  of 
stove  plants :  we  learn,  however,  that  it  has  recently  acquired 
the  name  of  Glycine  or  Wistaria  Harrisonii,  and  in  ttiat  way  is 
being  put  forth  as  a  novelty.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  stove- 
twiner,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  bearing  long  racemes  of  large 
flowers,  wliich  are  of  a  purple  and  yellowish  hue.  They  have  a 
very  graceful  appearance,  dependina:  from  the  slender  branches. 
The  plant  can  be  cultivated  with  difficulty  in  a  slightly  enriched 
loamy  soil:  but  it  is  said  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red 
spider,  from  which  it  may  be  kept  free  by  syringing,  and  by 
placing  it  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  training 
up  the  rafters  of  a  house,  where  its  fine  racemes  of  bloom  will  be 
shown  advantageously.  It  is  a  rare  and  higiily  ornamenlal 
plant,  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  and  of  difficult  management. 
In  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  it 
is  grown  fnr  culinary  purposes;  the  pods,  we  presume,  being 
the  parts  used.  The  Portuguese,  who  introduced  the  species 
from  South  America,  oaraed  it  Caracalla,  in  consequence  of  its 
hooded  flower.  It  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  plants  which  com- 
bine the  ornamental  with  the  curious. — Paxtoti's  Magazine  of 
Tiotany. 

Tacson'ia  PiK.VATisTiPCLA.  Mrs.  Majrj'atfs  Tacsoaia,  or 
Passioh""-flbwer.  {Greenhouse  Climber.)  Passifioreee..  Mona- 
delphia  Peutandria.— This  truly  handsome  plant  is  not  cultivated 
so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories of  this  country,  considering  how  long  it  has  existed  in  our 
collections,  and  how  readily  it  may  be  increased  by  cuttings.  It 
is  a  native  ol  Chili,  and  was  in''-oduced  by  Mrs.  Marryatt,  of 
Wimbledon  House,  about  the  year  1830.  Nor  do  we  think  the 
trial  has  fairly  been  made  in  the  open  air,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
could  not  at  least  be  made  to  flourish  during  the  summer 
months,  by  protecting  the  roots  in  winter.  Tlie  native  cltmate 
of  this  Passion-flower  is  not  so  warm  as  that  of  our  Passiflora 
cserulea.  With  us,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  it  is  trained 
to  the  back-wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  flowers  in  the 

SUiiiiuci  itiuLiiii?. — \jtimt3  a .Dvncntcai  inugdzme. 

ON'ciniu.M  BiGOLOR.  Two-colourcd  Oncidium.  {Stone  Epi- 
phyte.') OrchidaCea;.  Gynandria  Monandrta. — This  charming 
species  of  Oncidium,  one  of  the  rarest  of  its  genus,  was  obtained 
hy  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  the  Spanish  Main,  and  is  1243  of  their 
catalogue.  It  flowered  with  them  in  September,  1S42.  Among 
other  peculiarities  cf  the  species  may  be  mentioned  its  very  thin 
pseudo-bulbs  and  three-lobed  crest  of  the  labellum,  the  front 
lobe  of  which  projects  forward,  while  the  laterals  are  at  right 
angles  to  it  and  slightly  toothed.  It  has,  moreover,  a  very  large 
lip,  which  although  deep  clear  yellow  on  the  upper  side,  is 
almost  white  underneath,  as  also  happens  in  some  of  the  Chive- 
leaved  species.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  O.  bifolium. — Bo~ 
tanical  Jtegister. 

BossiaiA  paucifolia.  Few-leaved  Eossicea.  {Greenhouse 
SltrBfTT) — L^gumTn^^^e.-  Diadtlphia  Decandria.— This  New  Hol- 
land bush,  which  has  been  raised  several  times  from  Swan  River 
seeds,  is  one  of  those  plants  whose  appearance  depends  chiefly 
apon  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  a  straggling,  naked,  inelegant  species;  but  when 
kept  dwarf,  and  in  very  good  health,  it  forms  a  pretty  compact 
bash,  gaily  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  crimson  blossoms.  It  was 
orieioally  raised  from  seeds  by  Rtbert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunning 
Hill ;  and  in  July,  1811,  it  was  named  and  defined  in  this  work 
by  Mr.  Beutham.  Afterwaras,  in  December,  18-12,  it  was  figured 
in  the  "  Butanical  Magazine  "  under  the  name  of  B.  virgata,  Sir 
"William  Hooker  not  being  aware  that  it  had  been  already  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  and  will  best  succeed  if  potted 
in  rough  peat  mixed  with  a  little  loam  and  sand.  When  potted, 
the  btem  should  never  be  inimerseri  in  the  soil,  but  rather  a  little 
elevated,  which  will  preserve  the  plant  from  damping  oflT  in 
winter.  In  summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given, 
and  air  at  all  times.  In  winter  it  should  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  liyht,  and  always  receive  air  when  the  weather 
will  permit.  Fire  heat  should  never  be  applied,  except  to  keep 
off  frost.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings.— Boian;- 
eal  Register. 


GARDEN  MEMORANDA. 

Lee  Hall,  Link  Woollon,  near  Liverpool.  —  The 
Orangery  at  this  jilace  contains  an  excellent  collection  of 
the  best  sorts  of  the  genusCitrus.  The  greater  part  of 
the  plants  are  growing  in  pitg,  and  furnish  a  striking 
example  of  the  Huperiority  of  this  system  over  that  of 
growing  them  in  pots  or  bo.ies.  The  golden  fruits  of 
this  genns,  reposing  among  the  lively  green  leaves  that 
under  good  cultivation  the  tribe  always  carries,  has  an 
interesting  effect  at  this  frirne  of  tlie  year,  when  there  are 
but  few  flowers  to  enliven  the  Cotiaerva'ory  or  other 
ornamental  plant-houBes,  W<re  it  only  for  its  beauty,  to 
«ay  nothing  of  its  nsefulness,  this  tribe  merits  attention. 
One  half  of  the  back  wall  of  the  Orangery  is  covered  by  a 
plant  of  pMJdium  Cattleyanum,  bearing  excellent  fruit; 
the  other  bait  by  a  plant  of  the  common  Shaddock,  aiso 
bearing  some  fine  frait.  Pa«sing  into  n  Pine  stove  to  the 
west  of  the  Orangery,  the  vi&itor  is  delighted  at  the  bemi- 
tiful  appearance  of  the  Oranges,  CitronB,  &c.,  tjr^ined 
OTer  the  back  path.  A  border  a  little  more  than  a  foot 
in  breadth  i%  partitioned  off  from  the  back  of  tlic  hark 
pit,  running  \m  whole  length  and  depth.  In  this  border 
the  Orangcn,  Citrons,  &c.,  are  planted  ;  and  ii  this  mtna- 
tion  the  ploDtii  have  the  advantage  of  a  little  bottom-hcait, 


as  the  partition  is  but  the  thickness  of  a  brick  set  on  edge. 
The  branches  are  trained  on  a  wire   trellis  over  the  back 
path,  and  bear  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  every  year.     At 
one  end  of  the  arch  a  Shaddock  bearing  very  large  fruit  is 
a  conspicuous  object.     The  back  path  of  a  Pine  stove  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Orangery  is  covered  with  Oranges,  5:c., 
similar  to  that  in  the  house  already  mentioned,  and  grow- 
ing with  equal  luxuriance.    Adjoining  this  stove  is  a  house 
about    70  feet   in  length  and   24  in  breadth,  which   the 
gardener,   Mr.  Piggot,   informed  me  is  intended   almost 
entirely  for  Conservatory  climbers.     Tht;  greater  part  of 
them  will  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  inside  the  house, 
and  will  doubtless  have  a  fine   effect.     At  present  the 
house  is  principally  occupied  by  Orange-trees,  Amarylli- 
daceee,  and  select  bulbous  plants  of  various  genera.     The 
Gree^.nbouse  contains  principally  a  stock  of  young  plants, 
which  are  designed  to  render  it  gay  during  summer.     In 
the  centre  of  another  range  of  stoves  is  a  small  house 
devoted    to  the  cultivation  of   Musa    Cavendishii.     The 
central  pit  is  fiUed  with  earth,  in  which  the  plants  are 
luxuriating.     One  of  these  plants  is  carrying  a  very  large 
bunch  of  fruit.     Mr.   Oakhill,  the  proprietor,  has   paid 
great  attention  to    the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  bulbous 
plants;   and  the  many  fine  specimens  among  them  bear 
ample  evidence  of  good  treatment.     The  Amaryllises  at 
present  in  flower  are  chiefly  hybrids,  between  vittata  and 
Johnsonii,  some  of  them  exceeding  either  of  their  parents 
in  beauty,  and  all  of  them  very  showy.     For  a  Conserva- 
tory Amaryllidaceas  possess  so  many  good  points  in  their 
character  that  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
The    greater    part    of   them     produce     large     gorgeous 
flowers;    they  are    easy    to    cultivate;    may   be    made, 
when   well    managed,   to    flower    at    any   season;    and 
take   up    little   room.       The    varieties,    by   hybridisiDg, 
may  be  muUipiied  almost  to  infinity.     The  collection  of 
Orchidacete  here  is  but  small,  Mr.  Oakhill  having  only  re- 
cently commenced  growing  them.     Numbers  have  lately 
been  received  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil,  some 
of  which  appear  new,  but  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  amongst 
them  is  a  pretty  little  Odontoglossum  in  flower,   which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere.     A  large  plant  of  the  old  Phaius 
grandifolius,  with   12  or   14  spikes  of  flowers,  and  Bletia 
Shepherdii,  with  Neottia  speciosa  and  Rodriguezia  recurva, 
are  all  finely  in  flower.     Ardisia  crenulata  and  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora  are,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  well  treated, 
now  very  showy  ;  the  latter  plant  occupied  a  small  square 
pit  in  the  corner  of  a  bark  bed,  and  is  thriving  well.  The 
Pines,   which  occupy  six  of  the  central  pits  in  the  like 
number  of  houses,  are  looking  very  well  and  some  of  them 
are  carrying  fine  fruit.     There  are  no  houses  entirely  de- 
voted to  Vines,  they  are  planted  in  borders  in  front  of 
the  Pine  stoves,  and  trained  up  the  rafters  over  the  Pines. 
— J.   W.  Jones. 


MiscellaneouSc 

The  Elfpaamis  reflexa,  of  Japan. — This  plant  was  in- 
troduced from  Belgium,  into  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at 
Paris,  in  1837.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  open 
air  in  1841,  but  more  abundantly  in  October,  1842.  It 
is  a  very  branchy  shrub,  the  largest  plant  of  which  is  now 
three  yards  high.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  evergreen. 
The  little  bunches  of  flowers  are  solitary  at  the  axil  of 
the  leaves,  and  there  are  three  or  six  flowers  together  in  a 
cluster,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  -  This  shrub  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Horticulturists,  as  it  can  endure 
the  rigour  of  our  winters,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  always 
growing.  In  this  it  resembles  our  Adaternuses  and 
Phyllireas  ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  on  account  of 
its  elegant  foliage  and  odoriferous  flowersj  which  are  as 
sweet  as  those  of  the  Bohemian  Olive,  but  less  penetra- 
ting. It  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a  mild,  damp  atmosphere. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  grown  in  peat,  in  a  shady  situation. 
It  would  fruit,  perhaps,  in  a  proper  soil,  if  that  could  be 
made. — Rev.  HorL  '[This  is  apparently  the  Elseagnus 
parviflora,  mentioned  at  p.  andfiguredin  the  "  Botanic 
Register"  for  1843,  tab.  51.] 

Poisonous  Nature  of  Hemlock  and  Oleander. — A  case 
of  poisoning  with  Hemlock  {Cojduni  macidatxnn),  occur- 
red lately  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  a  cook-maid, 
who  had  mistaken  the  above  plant  for  Chervil,  and  as  such 
employed  it  in  a  salad,  all  who  partook  of  which  became 
seriously  ill.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Hemlock 
would  not  have  produced  so  bad  an  effect  if  it  had  been 
employed  in  soup,  or  in  any  preparation  requiring  fire-heat. 
The  poisonous  principles  of  the  Hemlock  (concine)  is 
volatile,  and  disappears  by  boiling.  The  cook-maid 
declared  that  she  had  employed  this  plant  some  days  pre- 
viously for  soup  ;  and  she  persisted  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  same  as  that  which  caused  the  illness  when  used  in 
salad.  A  few  years  ago,  a  child  died  from  having  eaten 
one  morning  a  quantity  of  Oleander  flowers.  The 
cliild  was  seized  with  violent  coUc,  and  v^'hilst  the  cause  of 
its  indisposition  was  unknown,  the  symptoms  soon  assumed 
an  alarming  character,  that  of  a  burning  fever,  under  which 
the  child  sunk  at  the  end  of  two  days.  With  reference  to 
this  last  case  we  may  mention  the  following,  related  by 
Professor  Richard.  In  1809,  when  the  French  troops 
were  lying  before  Madrid,  some  of  the  soldiers  went  a 
marauding,  every  one  bringing  back  such  provisions  as 
could  be  found.  One  soldier  formed  the  unfortunate  idea 
of  cutting  the  branches  of  the  Oleander  for  spits  and 
Bkewers  for  the  meat  when  roasting.  This  tree,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  very  common  in  Spain,  where  it  attains  con- 
.siderable  dimensionK.  The  wood  having  been  alwiipped  of 
\U  bark,  and  brought  in  contact  vAt\i  the  meat,  was  pro- 
ductive of  most  direful  conHef|U':ncrs,  for  of  twelve  soldicrH 
wlio  ate  of  the  roant  seven  died,  and  the  other  five  were 
dingerously  ill.  An  order  of  the  day  waw  iKsucd  next 
morning,  interdicting  the^  cutting  of  the  Oleander.     This 


plant  belongs  to  the  Apocinaceous  family,  of  which  nearly 
all  the  plants  are  deleterious,  and  contain  a  white  acrid 
juice,  more  or  less  thick,  and  produce  eruptions  if  applied 
to  the  skin.  M.  Pepin  states  that  during  the  wars  of 
Italy,  an  instance  of  poisoning  occurred  in  consequence 
of  soldiers  employing  branches  of  the  common  Laurel 
{Cerasus  Laurocerasus)  for  roasting  their  meat. — Revue 
Iloriicole.W 
■  Ea'pprimenls  on  various  Floioering  Plants,  with  Guano 
and  Nitrate  of  Soda.  By  J.  E.  Teschemacher.™ Small 
parcels  of  the  new  manure  Guano  having  been  very  gene- 
rally circulated  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  right  to  put  those  in 
possession  of  it  on  their  guard  against  using  it  too  freely, 
many  plants  in  England  and  some  here  having  been  killed 
for  want  of  proper  care  in  the  application  of  it.  Guano  is 
an  extremely  powerful  and  warm  manure,  and  if  applied  in 
large  quantities,  or  in  lumps,  destroys  the  roots.  For 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  all  hardy,  strong-growing 
plants,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  earth,  or  about  1  part 
in  100,  is  sufficient  ;  it  should  be  pulverised  and  well 
mixed  with  the  earth  in  which  a  plant  is  to  be  repotted. 
When  it  is  not  convenient  to  repot,  the  earth  may  be 
gently  stirred  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  one  or  two  inches 
deep,  and  the  Guano  pulverised,  then  mixed  in  ;  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  watered.  Besides  Pelargoniums  and 
Roses,  I  have  tried  it  on  the  Myrtaceous  family,  on  Ericas, 
Fuchsias,  and  Camellias  ;  its  effects  on  these  are  equally 
surprising.  I  have  been  also  trying  experiments  on. 
various  plants  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  in  every  case  I  placed 
two  plants,  of  the  same  species  and  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  close  together  ;  one  of  them  was  watered  three  times 
a  week  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  this  salt,  the  other 
was  under  the  usual  management.  The  effect  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  has  now  become  very  evident,  the  plants 
watered  with  it  are  larger  and  earlier  in  bloom  than  the 
others  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  me,  probable  that  these 
effects  will  be  rather  evanescent,  and  the  plants  will  always 
require  this  stimulant.  I  observe  in  the  English  publi- 
cations, that  this  constant  necessi(;y  for  the  stimulant  is 
urged  against  all  these  new  manures,  but  surely  there  is  no 
strength  in  this  argument.  All  manures  become  ex- 
hausted, and  the  farmer  has  always  to  apply  the  stimulant 
of  his  manure-heap  to  make  his  land  bear.  From  some 
experiments  I  have  made,  I  think  that  Guano  will  prove 
a  manure  of  much  greater  permanence  than  any  that  is 
now  in  use,  particularly  in  soils  deficient  in  phosphate  of 
lime. — Hoveifs  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Adulteration  of  Sugar. — A  supply  of  crushed  sugar 
arrived  in  Perth,  a  few  days  ago,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  adulteration.  Samples  have  been  submitted  to  chemical 
tests,  but  hitherto,  we  understand,  without  detecting  the 
peculiar  ingredients  of  admixture.  To  appearance  it  is 
some  mucilage  or  starchy  substance,  giving  the  sugar  a 
peculiar  clammy  moisture,  as  well  as  smell.  Suspicions 
of  adulteration  have  been  entertained  here  for  some  time, 
not  only  in  crushed,  but  in  lump  sugar.  A  large  quantity 
of  the  latter  having  been  dissolved  previous  to  being 
boiled  with  fruit  for  jelly,  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  glutinous  or  starchy  matter,  but  the  exact 
ingredient  could  not  be  ascertained. — Perth  Courier^ 
[  IVe  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  an  adulteration  of  loaf 
or  crushed  sugar,  and  rather  doubt  it ;  brown  sugar  is 
often,  and  to  a  great  extent,  adulterated  with  various 
cheap  substances  like  that  described,  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  loaf-sugar  could  be  so  adulterated.] 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stoves.~lf  the  paths,  stages,  plants,  &c.,  are  kept  clean,  and 
the  heating:  apparatus  is  in  a  good  working  condition,  there  will 
be  little  necessity  for  giving  much  air,  at  this  season,  to  stove 
plants  at  rest  and  in  dull  weather.  Formerly,  currents  of  air 
were  thought  so  indispensable  to  plants  at  all  times,  that  increased 
fires  were  made  purposely  to  rise  the  temperature  higher  than 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  these  currents. 

Conseroatory.— A  gre&t  step  towards  the  proper  management 
of  stove  plants  in  winter  was  made  when  those  in  flower  at.this 
season  were  found  to  do  welt  enough  in  a  temperature  averaging 
45°  in  the  conservatory.  Euphorbia  jacquinillora  is  the  best 
stove  plunt  we  have  for  winter,  nnd  the  tlowers  are  even  more 
brilliant  in  the  conservatory  than  in  the  stove.  Among  the 
forced  flowers  the  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  witli  some 
of  the  different  Roses,  are  now  the  most  prominent ;  Sweetbriar 
is  always  welcome  in  v/inter,  and  no  place  should  be  without 
Mignonette  in  pots  and  boxes.  Polygala  chamabuxis,  a  very 
dwarf  old  plant,  is  excellent  forforcing,  and  will  keep  a  long  time 
in  flower  in  any  dark  corner  where  little  else  would  thrive  ;  it 
requires  abmidance  of  water. 

Green/touw.—Therc  are  frcqaentfailuresfrom  careless  watering  of 
greenhouse  plants  in  winter,  not  by  too  mncli,  l)ut  the  contrary; 
the  best  criterion  is  to  have  all  the  soil  in  the  pot  of  equal  damp- 
ness throughout,  and  something  between  wet  and  dry.  Keep 
these  and  all  other  plants  free  from  dead  leaves  and  insects,  and 
neatly  tied  up  to  stakes,  or  trained,  accordmg  to  the  habit  of  the 
plants. 

Forcing  PiVs.— These  are  now  crowded  with  Roses,  Lil&cs,  botn 
the  common  and  Persian,  Sweetbriar,  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Jonquils,  Anna  Bolcyii  Pinks,  Gardenias,  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa,  Franciscea  Hopeana  and  latifolia,  Acacia  of  sorts, 
Crotalarias,  Pelargoniums,  ChineKe  and  other  Azaleas,  withRho^ 
dodendrons,  Andromedas,  &c.  These  may  be  syringed  onco  a 
day,  and  eniokcd  occasionally,  and  a  temperature  of  from  55° 
to  66°  should  be  maintained.— i>.  B. 

II.— VLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Out-door  Department. 

The  remarks  of  last  week  In  this  department  rvc  still  applicable. 

As  the  weather  is  mlhl,  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  may  bo 

proceeded  with,  as  may   alHO   the  pruning,  where  pruning  is 

necessary.    This  U  o.  good  time  to  lay  nuw  turf,  or  repair  turf 

J{esf.-rvr  Oiirrlrn.—A^l  the  Bparo  ground  m  tins  department,  ii 
not  already  (lug,  Hluntld  bo  laid  up  Into  frost-ridges  ;  and  where 
the  ground  Is  heavy,  a  good  dreaaing  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  3 
or  ;i  Inches  thick,  will  do  much  to  Imitrovc  it.  Take  udvaritugo 
(if  frosty  weather  to  get  in  a  quantity  of  sand  to  plunge  half- 
hardy  pUintB  into  when  hurdeninjf  off  for  thu  flower  garden. 
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Pita  and  Frumw.— Take  advantage  of  the  first  leLsuie  hour  to 
**  take  Block"  of  the  plants  for  bedding  out  in  these  structures  ; 
aod  if  you  have  not  sufficient  stock  ot  some  kinds,  introduce  a 
few  plants  into  heat  to  produce  cuttings  to  propagate  from. — 
W.  P.  A. 

III.-FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Directions  for  the  management  of  this  department  of  Flora's 
kingdom  have  been  given  in  varioua  shapes  in  almost  every  work 
on  Floriculture  that  has  hitlierto  been  published,  so  that  any  one 
attempting  a  similar  directory  may  very  easily  be  charged  with 
plagiarism,  and  accused  of  re-issuing  other  Florists'  opinions. 
The  writer  of  the  accompanying  memoranda  will  not,  however, 
be  deterred  from  recording  his  0[)inions  because  they  may  happen 
to  coincide  with  some  other  writer's  previously  published.  They 
will  be  the  result  of  many  years'  experience,  added  to  observa- 
tions made  during  the  current  year. 

^Mn>u/(W  recjuire  great  attention  just  now.  If  healthy,  they 
will  withstand  intense  frost  with  impunity;  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  decayed  leaves,  stripping  them  downward  to  avoid 
wounding  the  stem.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  stirred,  and 
the  plants  be  allowed  all  the  air  possible  ;  bearing  in  mind  that 
drip  or  too  much  moisture  at  this  season  is  their  bane. 

Poll/ant huses  must  have  all  trusses  of  flowers  removed  as  they 
show  themselves,  if  good  blooms  are  to  be  expected  at  the  proper 
ieason  of  exhibition. 

Tulips  are  peeping.  Cover  on  frosty  nights  with  mats  on 
hoops  placed  across  the  bed.  If  sand  Is  put  on  them  it  must  be 
white  or  Calais  sand,  as  I  have  known  parties  who  covered  with 
pit  sand,  impregnated  with  iron,  which  had  a  most  deleterious 
effect  on  the  foliage  afterwards. 

Carnations  must  have  all  air  possible ;  if  they  are  well  esta- 
blished, and  of  a  Hoe  glaucous  hue  they  require  but  little  at- 
tention in  comparison  with  those  that  have  been  potted  late.  If 
in  frames,  bricks  ought  to  be  put  at  each  corner,  raising  the 
'Wood- work  at  least  four  inches  from  the  ground,  to  secure  good 
ventilation. 

Ranunculus  beds,  which  ought  to  have  been  prepared  in 
Bntumn,  may  have  a  dre^ising  of  old  cow  manure  and  decayed 
leaves  forked  slightly  in,  preparatory  to  planting  in  February. 

Examine  Pink  beds,  and  where  the  pipings  have  been  raised 
by  the  frost  or  worms,  they  must  be  carefully  fastened. 

In  bad  weather  labels  ought  to  be  made,  handglasses  mended, 
leaden  layer  pegs  straightened.  Carnation  sticks  made^  SiC.-W.W. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pinery, — If  the  bottom-heat  falls  below  80°  in  the  fruiting- pit, 
ft  should  be  revived  by  loosening  the  tan  or  leaves  between  the 
pots  with  a  fork,  and  adding  a  few  inches  of  fresh  tan.  If  a 
stock  of  leaves  have  not  already  been  collected,  no  time  should 
be  lost ;  when  it  is  favourable  weather,  they  should  be  collected 
into  a  heap  and  covered,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  A  supply  of 
tan  should  always  be  in  readiness,  and  kept  dry.  By  keeping  a 
supply  of  everything  required  in  readiness,  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
use,  the  plants  receive  less  check  at  the  time  of  shifting. 

Vinery.— Iti  the  earliest  house,  if  the  principal  buds  are  broken, 
imd  showing  fruit,  let  the  heat  by  night  be  60°,  raising  it  to  70''  or 
75°  by  day,  and  by  sun-heat  to  85^^.  Except  in  cases  where 
wood  is  wanting,  stop  the  shoots  on  which  fruit  is  showing  at 
one  joint  above  the  fruit.  Rub  off  all  useless  shoots  as  they 
appear.  Proceed  gently  with  the  Vines  just  breaking,  taking 
eare  not  to  let  the  heat  exceed  55°  by  night,  until  all  the  principal 
buds  are  broken,  and  keep  the  shoots  always  moist. 

Peach-house. — From  the  time  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand, 
BToid  syringing  till  the  fruit  is  set.  During  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  bloom,  maintain  a  steady  beat  of  5/^  by  night,  and  admit 
fresh  air  every  day  if  the  weather  will  admit  it.  If  the  sun 
raises  the  thermometer  as  high  as  75°  with  the  sashes  or  venti- 
lators open,  it  will  assist  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Fig.house.—'iUQvr  is  a  good  time  to  commence  forcing  the  Figs, 
as  they  continue  bearing  from  the  end  of  May  till  September  or 
October;  begin  with  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  fiO°  by  night, 
vith  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Sirau;6tfrriM,— Besides  those  recommended  to  he  placed  in  a 
forcing-pit  last  week,  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  into  a  cool 
Vinery  or  Peach-house,  and  place  them  on  the  shelves  or  on  the 
floor.  They  will  be  coming  on  to  succeed  those  already  in  the 
pit,  when  the  latter  are  removed  to  swell  off  their  crop  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Vinery.— (?.  F, 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

J'ig'S- Should  be  protected,  if  not  already  done.  The  method 
most  generally  practicable  is  to  unnail  the  trees,  tie  them  closely 
together,  wind  a  little  straw  among  the  branches,  and  cover 
neatly  with  mats.  Pruning  and  nailing  may  be  proceeded  with 
in  favourable  weather,  except  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Apricots, 

Filbert-trees. — Regulate  their  heads  and  remove  suckers. 

Peas  and  Beans.— DeienA  forward  crops  from  sJugs,  by  quick 
lime  and  coal-ashes,  or  send  a  boy  to  strew  tender  leaves  of  Cab- 
bage on  the  ground,  and  to  examine  them  every  morning.  Pro- 
tect intended  crops  from  mice,  by  sowing  chopped  Furze  along 
with  them.  The  awns  or  chaff  of  Barley  are  useful  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Endive  and  Chicory.— T'm  former  may  be  blanched,  and  the 
latter  grown  and  blanched  beautifully,  in  any  dark  place  cora- 
mandiag  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  55°. 

Potatoes,~Bs  getting  ready  some  fermenting  materials  for 
forwarding  the  earliest  crops  in  pits  or  boxes.  We  have  had  young 
ones  for  sometime, obtained  from  old  tubers,  placed  in  alternate 
layers  with  earth  in  a  shed,  in  the  end  of  August. 

Mushroom  Beds, — The  principal  things  to  be  guarded  against, 
(especially  with  out-door  beds^  are  too  much  heat  and  too  much 
wet.  Where  a  constant  supply  all  the  year  is  wanted,  a  series  of 
slight  beds,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  one  or  two  large  ones.  Horse  droppings  mixed 
with  a  good  quantity  of  litter  answer  best  for  shelves,  but  when 
many  aie  required  it  will  not  do  to  be  very  particular  in  choosing 
the  material,  provided  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  mild  heat, 
but  we  must  regulate  future  operations  according  to  the  mate- 
rial.   We  will  again  advert  to  this  subject. 

Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb, — See  that  beds  producing  do 
not  get  too  hot  after  the  late  frost.— ^.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  TToods.- Continue  the  felling  of  trees  not  required  for  the 
bark.  When  Oak  timber  is  required  to  endure  lor  "ages  to 
come  "  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  fell  it  in  winter  with  the  bark 
on,  and  before  the  trees  begin  naturally  to  decay.  Resinous 
trees,  for  durability,  should  be  felled  just  before  the  buds  and 
leaves  expand,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion.  Fill  up  vacant  spaces 
with  young  plants  suitable  to  the  soil,  locality,  and  demand. 
Take  great  care  to  preserve  any  maiden  plants  of  proper  kinds 
springing  up  naturally,  and  let  them  be  properly  trained. 

Co;);)ice.— Proceed  with  cutting  the  undergrowth  and  poles,  for 
the  uses  specified  last  week,  and  guard  against  a  vigorous  after- 
growth.  Continue  to  cteao  out  and  make  fresh  drains  where 
required;  also,  clean  out  old  water-courses,  and  till  up  open 
spaces  with  young  plants  suitable  to  the  soil,  locality,  and 
demand  for  the  produce;  keep  this  circumstance  always  in  view 
when  planting  for  Coppice.  The  Prunua  padus,  Bird  Cherry,  or 
Hagberry  of  the  North  of  England,  is  an  excellent  Coppice-wood 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Hazel ;  I  am  surprised  it  is  not  culti- 
vated in  the  midland  and  southern  counties.  Defer  planting  in 
wet  coppice  till  March  or  April. 

Young  Plantutions.~-Conx\x\\i.Q  here  the  direclions  given  last 
week.  In  thinning  young  plantations,  where  they  have  been 
planted  promiscuously  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  leave  them  in 
irregular  groups,  or  manses,  either  large  or  small,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  plantations,  each  kind  by  themselves,  as  it  will 
be  seen  about  this  time  which  planis  thrive  best  in  the  different 
parts. 

Hedgerows. — Continue  to  plant  young  trees,  and  take  care  of 
those  that  have  sprung  up  naturally  there,  as  directed  last  week. 


Be  sure  to  have  good  stocky  plants  for  the  purpose;  not  drawn- 
up,  weak  ones,  out  of  the  interior  of  close  woods  and  crowded 
nurseries,  but  with  plenty  of  stde-branches  to  balance  them. 
Avoid  planting  Ash  in  arable  land. 

Nursery  Work. — Go  on  with  the  work  specified  last  week,  and 
in  procuring  seeds  for  sowing,  and  plants  for  planting  out  in 
rows  for  future  use  ;  get  some  of  the  Hagberry  or  Bird  Cherry,  if 
you  can;  it  is  easily  raised  by  cuttings  or  layers,  as  well  as 
seeds  ;  it  likes  moist  ground.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  Cop- 
pice-wood, but  very  ornamental  in  hedges  or  woods.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  itisa  very  valuable  hard  wood  when  it  arrives 
at  a  good  size,  but  my  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  speak  with 
confidence  to  its  quality  as  timber. — W.  B. 

Vn.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

At  this  season,  when  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cropping,  everything  around  the  cottage  should  be  made  clean 
and  neat ;  all  vegetable  refuse  may  be  collected  into  a  heap,  to  rot 
for  manure— nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  lost.  Vacant  ground,  if 
any.  may  be  turned  up  rough,  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather :  this  is  especially  necessary  for  strong  soils,  in 
order  that  the  frost  may  separate  their  parts  and  render  them  more 
friable.  When  manure  is  applied,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  as  often 
as  an  opportunity  andthe  nature  of  the  crops  will  allow,  is  better 
than  when  the  ground  is  over-loaded  with  dung. 

Vegetables. — If  a  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans  have  not  yet  been 
made,  no  time  should  be  lost  io  getting  them  in  wliile  the  weather 
continues  favourable. 

FrKiV.— ContiD  ue  to  prune  any  fruit-trees  if  not  done  last  week, 
taking  care,  however,  to  keep  the  spurs  short  and  close,  other- 
wise they  soon  become  long  and  give  the  trees  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance. 

Flowers.— 'K^movc  everything  unsightly  from  the  flower-plot. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  decayed  stems  of  plants  stand- 
ing at  this  season,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Bulbs,  if  any,  that 
have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  should  be  protected 
in  the  event  of  frosty  weather,  but  not  unless,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  and  tender. — Mc.  H. 
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Jan.  6.  OrercBSt:  dense  dark  clouds  and  showers;  heavy  rain.at  night, 

6.  Mild  and  line  throughout;  cloudy. 

7.  Fine;  eiiJeedinKly  clear  and  fine  ;  clear  and  frmty  at  nighl. 

8.  Clear  and  frosty;  &ae  with  dusky  white  cluudg ;  densely  clouded  at 

night. 
P.  Thick  haze  ,  cloudy,  cold  and  dry ;  overcast ;  small  hail :  rain. . 
10.  Bain  early  A.M.,  hazy  and  drizzly;  exceedingly  fine,  with  sun;  ovei- 

U.  Slightly  overcast  and  damp;  tine  ;  hazy  cloudi;  o*ercaat. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  weeli  5'8»  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  yean,  for  the  enBUing  ". 
Week  ending  January  20,  1S44. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  15th,  1 
thetmometer  56°  ;  and  the  lotveston  the  night  of  the  19ih,laiidinorniDgo 
20ih,  1838— thermometer  44^^  below  zero. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Me.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR.— At  the  earnest 
lolicitation  of  many  of  our  Subscribers,  we  have  determined  on 
again  reprinting  Mr.  Paiton's  "  Cottager's  Calendar,"  in  the  form 
of  a  small  volume,  for  general  diatributioa,  price  3d.  each  copy. 
It  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  dis- 
tribute copies  among  their  cottage  tenantry,  may  have  them  deli- 
vered in  any  part  of  London,  by  remitting  a  post-office  order  to 
this  office,  at  the  rate  of  bs.  for  every  25  copies. 

CoBiMUNiCATioNs  from  the  following  Correscondknts  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them : — 
J.  Paxton,  J.  Snow,  Herts,  J.  Wighton,  C.  G.  Thompson,  A  Prac- 
tical  Man,  P.  Mackenzie,  Tot/y. 

Books. — A.  Z. — You  will  not  get  any  good  periodical  on  Gar- 
dening generally,  with  coloured  plates,  which  costs  less  than 

2c.  a   month. A,   Subscriber.— There  is  no  book  on   the 

diseases  of  plants.    We  shall  try  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Calceolarias.— J.  S.— When  you  mention  clay  in  the  centre  of 
your  pots,  and  that  you  have  kept  your  plants  dry,  you  fully 
explain  the  history  of  your  misfortunes.  There  is  a  good 
paper  on  the  management  of  Calceolarias  at  p.  341,  vol.  1841. 

Camellias.— £;.  B.  W.— Both  the  spotting  and  yellowness  of 
your  leaves,  which  nevertheless  are  very  healthy,  are  owing 
to  the  action  of  strong  light  collected  in  a  focus  by  some  con- 
cave panes  of  glass  in  your  roof.  The  whiteness  found  in 
leaves  otherwise  is  usually  owing  to  a  cold  wet  bottom. 

Cactus  spbciosissimus.— ^i  Suliscriber.— The  cause  of  your  Cac- 
tus becoming  discoloured  and  cankered,  is,  no  doubt,  owingto 
its  being  kept  too  cold  and  damp,  as  the  plant  has  been  kept  in 
a  greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  varies  from  40°  to  50°, 
and  where  plenty  of  air  has  been  admitted  ;  the  dampness  very 
probably  arises  from  the  atmosphere,  the  plants  being  other- 
wise kept  almost  dry.  The  disease  is  not  at  all  infectious;  the 
healthy  plants  likewise  becoming  infected,  no  doubt,  is  the 
result  of  the  same  cause.  The  fact  of  the  disease  attacking  the 
most  hralthy  branches  is  perfectly  consistent,  as  they,  being 
more  succulent,  would  be  readiest  to  suffer  from  dampness. 
The  diseased  parts  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  plant  should  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  situation.  To  make  the  plant  bloom  freely, 
continue  to  withhold  water  until  March  or  April,  when  the 
blossom.huds  will  begin  to  appear;  water  may  then  be  more 
liberally  supplied.* 

Carrots.— Z,ce(fe.— The  White  Carrot  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so 
good  for  the  table  as  the  Red  varieties. 

CnRTSANTHEMifMS. — A  Wutcrford  Subscriber.— Tbe  kinds  to 
select  to  save  seed  from  are  the  somi-double  varieties;  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  have  their  heads  preserved 
from  damp.  So  much  having  been  advanced  in  our  columns 
respecting  root-pruning  in  former  volumes,  we  are  unwilling 
at  present  to  resume  the  subject.  J 

Cucumbers,  &c.~J.  Ha//.— One  of  the  best  Melons  is  the  Beech- 
wood.  There  are  row  so  many  varieties  of  Cucumber,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best ;  possibly  Weedon's  "  Black 
Spine  "  will  suit  you.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing  them 
in  is  a  very  rich  strong  loam.  A  frame,  covered  with  calico 
prepared  with  Whitney's  composition,  wilt  answer  very  well 

■  for  growing  Cucumbers  in  during  the  summer  time,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  force  them  in  such  a  frame,  t 

Fruit-trees. — A  Subscriber. — Your  Apricot-trees,  that  have 
been  planted  10  or  II  yearn,  will  be  most  likely  Tirought  into  a 
bearing. state  by  taking  them  up,  trenching  the  border,  mixing 
the  soil  with  chopped  lurf  (if  such  can  be  obtained),  and  then 
replanting  the  trees,  spreading  the  roots  near  the  surface.  A 
top-dressing  of  lime  will  tend  to  prevent  mildew,  often  the  most 
formidable  of  all  evils  as  regards  the  Apricot.tree.U 

FucHsiA-sEED.— ./J  Header,  M.—You.  may  sow  your  Fuchsia-seed 


about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  ;  if  it 
is  sown  sooner  without  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse,  the  young 

.  plants  would  be  likely  to  damp  off.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
pans  filled  with  light  sandy  loam  ;  if  you  have  a  gentle  hotbed 
they  might  be  placed  on  it;  but  they  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  as  Fuchsias  are  rather 
impatient  of  artificial  heat.t 

Grkbnhousb  Plants.— G.  F. — Probably  your  plants  are  ill- 
drained;  examine  the  pots  and  see  to  the  crocks.  Probably 
the  house  is  too  d&mp,  and  wants  ventilation.  Kill  the  green- 
fly with  gas-water  as  directed  at  p.  449  if  they  are  hardwooded ; 
or  with  tobacco-smoke  if  soit  plants.  The  smoke  of  turf  will 
do  no  harm,  but  it  is  better  excluded  from  your  greenhouses. 

Hbatiso.— Leeds. — As  your  tenancy  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  whila 
to  build  brick  pits;  and,  as  a  make-shift,  you  had  better  be 

satisfied  with  a  common  hot-bed. M..0.  B.—We  see  nothing 

to  object  to  in  your  plan;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  any 
meuns  of  giving  a  hotbed  dry  heat,  because  it  is  never  required, 

unless  you  are  going  to  grow  bulbs  of  some  sort  in  it. A 

Friend.— We  like  your  plan,  and  will  have  it  engraved.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  find  a  good  boiler  for  a  very  little  work. 
Perhaps  a  very  nice  boiler,  by  Burhidge  and  Healy,  with  an 
evaporating  top,  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  under  your 
circumstances.    We  should  be  tempted  to  try  it. 

Insects, — O.  S.  T. — The  Coccus^Vitis  only  affects  the  stem  and 
branches  of  the  Vine,  aridirinay  be  eradicated  by  stripping  off 
and  burning  the  old  bark  in  the  winter,  and  washing  the 
denuded  parts  with  soap  and  water,  or  perhaps  lime  and  water ; 
but  if  the  tortoiae-bug  give  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  we  conclude  it  must  he  a  species  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  and  will  thank  oar  Correspondent  to 
transmit  some,  per  post,  in  a  pill-box,  together  with  an 
injured  leaf  or  two,  directed  to  Mr.  Curtis.  R. 

Lahchbs.— J.  wishes  to  plant  a  small  belt  on  a  light  poor  soil  on  a 
chalky  bottom — would  Mr.  Prideaux  Selby  recommend  Larch 
or  Beech  as  most  likely  to  grow  up  quickly  and  repay  itself? 

Lemons, — G.  f ,— Take  your  Lemons  out  of  their  tubs,  shake  off 
all  the  old  soil,  and  repot  them  in  coarse  turfy  loam,  mixed  with 
one-third  charcoal,  steeped  in  guano-water,  or  strong  liquid 
manure  of  some  sort.  Give  them  plenty  of  pot-room,  cut 
them  in,  start  them  in  a  good  bottom-heat  if  you  can,  and 
they  will  soon  lose  their  yellow  looks.  Manure  cannot  do 
them  any  good  till  they  begin  to  grow. 

Mushrooms.— Vide  Calendar,  Jan.  20  of  the  present  year. 

Naues  op  Pbdit. — R.  P. — Your  Pear  is  the  Beurre  Ranee.  | 

Names  op  Plants.— T.  G.,  C/i(Aeroe.— The  seeds  appear  to  belong 

to  some  Asclepiadaceous  plant. J.L.S. — As  your  specimen 

is  not  in  flower,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  Aristea  puslUa 

ornot;  it  probably  is. A.— Flemingiastrobilifera. J.M.K. 

— Scolopendrium  officinarum  ;  not  Kennedya  at  all;  uncertain 
what. A.  Jl/.— Barleria  flava. 

Peas.— J.  P.  S.— Your  Peas  may  be  protected  in  the  event  of 
frosty  weather  with  Spruce  branches. t 

Pelargoniums. — Jonathan,— Yoxix  young  'plants  of  Pelargo- 
niums in  a  pit,  that  are  in  a  growing  state  and  forming  flower- 
buds,  may  be  shifted  now  ;  they  should  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  become  too  luxuriant  at  this  season,  or  they  will  not  stand 
covering  in  case  of  frost.  The  foliage  should  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  everything  avoided  that  would  tend  to  create 
dampness.! 

Pines.— PAiVoTios. — Your  plants  ought  to  have  a  bottom-heat  of 
from  80°  to  84",  with  a  top-heat  in  proportion,  when  fruiting. 
Read  Mr.  Glendinning's  Treatise. 

PoRTABLR  HoT.BEn.— G.  TT.- This  is  not  made  in  England,  but 
may  be  had  through  the  Paris  Nurserymen.  The  account  wa3 
taken  from  the  •'  Revue  Horticole." 

Potatoes.— K-X.— A  good  mealy  Potato  is  the  "Bread-fruit." 
A  light  rich  soil  will  suit  it  best.  The  usual  practice  of  placing 
the  set  upon  the  dung  and  then  covering  it  in  digging,  pro- 
duces the  largest,  hut  not  the  best-flavoured,  Potatoes ;  they 
will  he  found  drier  and  more  floury  if  the  dung  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  digging,  and  the  set  simply  planted  ift 
the  furrow.  A  larger  quantity  of  dung  should,  however,  be 
put  nearer  the  place  which  the  row  is  to  occupy  than  over  the 
rest  of  the  ground.  The  sets  may  be  placed  about  nine  Inches 
apart  in  the  row ;  the  rows  should  be  20  inches  distant,  and 
the  depth  of  the  sets  about  seven  inches,  t 

Rhododendrons,  Moss-Roses,  Azaleas,  Sic.—  W.  R. — You 
may  easily  have  these  in  flower  by  the  end  of  March,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  means  you  use  for  forcing  such  plants;  whe- 
ther you  use  bottom-heat  and  a  high  temperature  at  top,  or 
merely  keep  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse;  about  a  month 
(at  that  season)  will  he  about  the  time  required  to  bring  them 
into  bloom.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  slower  you 
force  such  plants  the  better  ;  they  are  particularly  apt  to  flower 
when  first  put  into  the  forcing-house.  % 

Roses.— S.  fT.- Subscription  received.    Answer  next  week. 

Soil.—  Leeds.— Th9  black  mculd  from  the  heart  of  old  trees  would 
not  be  injurious  to  plants,  but  its  advantage  to  them  is  uncer- 
tain :  its  action  is  something  like  that  of  finely-sifted  peat. 

SuoAR-CANK,— 21/.  D.— Tiiere  is  no  book  such  as  you  require,  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Sugar  is  only  one  of  the  substances  formed  by  the  Cane, 
and  the  quantity  which  is  formed  will  depend  on  the  general 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plant.  When  the  Canes  are  manured 
you  supply  them  with  what  is  required  by  them,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  other  substances  besides  sugar,  and  conse- 
quently increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  The  ammonia  and 
earthy  phosphates  in  guano  are  useful  to  all  crops  when  applied 
in  proper  proportions,  particularly  on  poor  soils  ;  they 
render  the  plants  more  vigorous,  and  consequently  increase 
the  formation  of  gum,  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  etc.  E. 

TAtiK-HEATiNo.— Amateur.— Vt'e  think  we  have  not  expressed 
any  positive  opinion  that  brick  and  cement  tanks  would  prove 
too  damp  for  greenhouses ;  we  have  only  said  that  we  fear 
they  may  prove  so.  If  the  body  of  the  tank  were  sunk  so  low 
that  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  slate  or  flags,  is  just  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  the  liability  to  dampness 
(which  chiefly  penetrates  through  the  sides)  would,  no  doubt, 
be  diminished  ;  but  then  the  tank  would  not  give  out  the  same 
heat  to  the  house  as  if  the  sides  were  raised  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  as  is  usually  the  case  :  a  great  part  of  the 
heat  that  radiates  from  the  sides  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
floor.  It  is  true,  that  in  tanks  the  hottest  current  of  water 
always  floats  to  the  top,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  greater 
portion  of  heat  escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  covering  of  the 
tank:  nevertheless,  by  degrees,  the  water  all  becomes  warm, 
and  then  heat  will  pass  through  the  sides. 

Miscellaneous. — J.  J. — If  you  will  send  us  a  specimen  of  the 
substance  you  call  the  Star-shot  we  will  endeavour  lo  tell  you 

what  it  is. Mentor.— To  comply  with  your  suggestion  would 

be  to  extend  these  notices  to  a  most  inconvenient  length  ;  we 
often,  indeed,  fear  already  that  our  readers  are  weary  of  them. 
Besides  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  except  in  special  cases, 
and  then  we  do  it  as  part  of  our  system,  if  we  can  find  room. 
The  same  reason,  namely,  the  inconvenience  of  letting  them 
occupy  more  space,  prevents  our  putting  them  in  larger  type. 

Ruric/ila.— The  canker  in  Cucumbers  is  produced  by  cold 

either  at  the  bottom  or  top,  or  both.  Mildew  is  owing  to 
sudden  chills  and  a  low  temperature.  The  most  useful  green- 
fleshed  Melon  is  the  Beechwood.    For  the  manner  of  dealing 

with  Thrips,  see  p.  6ig,  1843. Jos.  Drummond.—Vie  should 

be  glad  to  receive  the  notices  you  speak  of ;  and  perhaps  the, 

matter  already  printed  may  be  used  again. R.  P.— We  find 

nothing  in  your  paper  of  importance  enough  to  publish  it, 
~~-2eta.~-Ti\e  last  edition  of  Dr.  Lindley's  "Theorj"  of  Hor- 
ticulture "  was  published  in  1840.— —j1.  £..— Don't  you  know 
the  husks  of  Maize  when  you  see  them?  they  are  what  form 
the  packing  of  the  Orange  chests  opened  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 
*«*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too 

late  for  answering  this  week. 
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DRAINING.  —  John  Davis,  Mathematical  lostru- 
ment  Maker,  Derby,  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Agricul- 
turists to  a  very  evident  and  simple  Level  he  has  just  constructed 
adapted  especially  for  Draining.  The  private  Farmer  or  the  pro- 
fessional Drainer  will  alike  find  in  it  all  that  is  desired.  The 
Instrument  is  fitted  in  a  case,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country 
—the  price,  3/.  5*. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,    MIDDLESEX. 

EDWARD  BECK  infornas  Horticulturists  generally 
that  the  Cisterns,  Tanks,"  Shelves,  Stages,  Conservatory 
Tubs,  Fiower-boxes,  Edgings  for  Garden-paths,  &c.,  manufac- 
tured by  him  in  Slate,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage, 
apon  application  to  the  Gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Ci&e  ^ert cultural  ©a?ette* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1844. 

Within    the  last  few  years,  many  experiments 

have  been  performed   on  the   subject  of  the  Shed 

■  FEEDING  OP  Sheep,  and  their  results  have  been  sosuC' 

cessful,  that  on  some  farms  this  way  of  managing 

the  fatting  sheep  stock  is  now  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Childers  was  among  the  first  to  direct  atten 
tion  to  this  subject.  He  has  published  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  Vol.  i..  Part  2.,  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  It  is  there  stated  that 
two  lots,  twenty  ia  each,  of  Leicester  wether  hogs  were 
selected,  as  similar  in  quality  as  possible.  One  lot 
was  placed  under  shelter  in  a  yard,  and  the  other  was 
folded  in  the  field.  They  received  the  same  kind  of 
food,  viz.,  cut  Turnips  ad  libitum,  half-a-pound  of 
Linseed-cake,  half-a-pint  of  Barley  per  sheep  per  day, 
a  little  hay,  and  a  constant  supply  of  salt.  At  first 
they  consumed  nearly  the  same  quantities  of  food, 
eating  each  day  about  19  lbs.  of  Turnips  per  sheep  ; 
but,  after  the  third  week,  "  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  the  hogs  in  the  shed  of  3  stone  of 
Turnips  a-day,"  i.  e.,  2  lbs.  apiece  ;  "  and  in  the  ninth 
week  there  was  a  falling  off  of  2  stone  more.  Of 
Linseed-cake  there  was  also  a  falling  off  of  3  lbs. 
a-day,"  i.  c,  nearly  one-third  of  the  quantity  given. 
"  The  hogs  in  the  field  consumed  the  same  quantity 
of  food  from  first  to  last. 
"  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  as  follows  : — 


ao  Shed  Hogs  weighed 


JaDn&rj'  1st 
February  ist 
March  1st  . 
April  1st .    . 


Et.  lbs. 
1S3    3 

205  0 
215  10 
239     9 


Total  Increase  . 


21  II 

10  10 
23  13 


20  Field  Hogs 
weighed 


St.  lbs. 
184    4 
199    8 

208     3 
220  12 


Increase. 


15     X 

8     8 
12  10 


Consequently,  the  sheep  in  the  shed,  though  thev 
consumed  nearly  one-fifth  less  food,  made  above  one- 
third  greater  progress."  This  result  is  confirmed  by 
our  own  experience.  Of  three  lots  of  sheep,  one 
entirely  covered  in,  another  under  a  shed  in  the  yard, 
and  the  third  entirely  exposed,  all  of  them  having  one 
pint  of  Oats  per  sheep  per  diem,  the  first  consumed, 
on  an  average,  between  Nov.  18,  1842,  and  March  9, 
1843,  8  lbs.  of  cut  Turnips  and  other  roots  per 
diem,  and  increased  in  live  weight  during  that  time 
23J  lbs.  per  sheep ;  the  second  consumed  1 1  lbs.  of 
the  same  food,  and  increased  25  lbs.  in  weight ;  the 
third  consumed  17  lbs.  of  cut  Turnips,  &c.  apiece 
ach  day,  and  increased  in  live  weight  23  lbs.  during 
the  period.  The  several  lots,  it  thus  appears,  did  not 
differ  so  much  in  their  growth  as  in  the  case  reported 
by  Mr.  Childers,  but  there  was  a  much  greater 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  by  them  ;  so 
great  a  difference,  indeed,  that  were  this  result  to  be 

fenerally  expected  from  a  similar  treatment,  which, 
owever,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  infer,  twice  as 
inany  sheep  might  be  kept  in  a  fatting  condition  on 
the  same  quantity  of  food  under  perfect  shelter,  as 
under  entire  exposure. 

We  notice  this  subject  now,  as  it  is  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  may  be  usefully  directed 
at  the  present  time  of  the  year. 

In  exposed  situations,  during  wintry  weather, 
sheep  on  Turnips  do  not  increase  in  weight— they 
often  lose,  as  the  experience  of  many  can  testify ; 
and  if  the  expense  of  carting  the  roots  home  and  the 
manure  back  to  the  land,  which  is  involved  in  the 
plan  of  house-feeding,  be  balanced  by  the  additional 
value  of  the  manure  so  obtained,  as  it  probably  is 
when  the  field  is  not  very  distant,  then  a  saving  of 
food  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  mutton  is 
the  clear  difference  between  shed-feeding  and  folding 
of  sheep,  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  there  may  be 
other  differences  between  the  two  plans,  as  in  point 
of  healthfulncss,  &c.,  and  to  these  we  shall  here- 
after allude;  meanwhile  we  may  dr.scribe  a  very 
cheap  anrl  easily-erected  form  of  shed  with  yard 
attaciied,  which  may  be  put  up  in  the  field,  and  thus 
Tery  much  reducetheexpenseof  carting.  Theannexed 
woodcut  IS  taken  from  part  of  a  shed  now  in  use 
containing  200  sheep.  The  cost  of  creeling  the 
framework  wa.s  10/.  per  100  feet  in  length,  and  the 
thatch,  which  in  this  case  was  reed  from  a  neighbour- 
ing ponri,  was  laid  on  and  tied  down  hy  two  men  in 
Half  a  day;  the  laix;ur  of  erecting  100  feet  of  shed 
WUhcient  for  sheltering  100  sheep  thus  costing  Vh.  in  I 


all.    To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  materials 
of  its  construction,  viz. : — 

£  J.  i. 
100  Larch  poles  about  12  feet  long  .  ,  .  —  —  — 
6  dozen  hurdles  for  the  yards  (see  woodcut)   .    —    —    — 


These  materials  will  last  several  years,  and  they 
may  be  taken  apart  out  of  the  way  at  spring,  and  put 
up  again  every  autumn  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
one  penny  for  each  sheep  to  be  sheltered  by  it.  No 
charge  is  made  for  straw  for  thatch  ;  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  and  returns  to  the  land,  as  it  would  were 
it  used  otherwise.  The  mode  of  erection  is  this  : — 
Two  Larch  poles  about  1 2  feet  long,  and  crossing  at 
their  extremities,  where  they  are  nailed  together,  are 
thrust  firmly  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  15  feet; 
they  thus  form  one  with  another  rather  more  than  a 
right  angle  (see  Fig.  2). 

A  series  of  such  couples  arranged,  as  in  fig.  1,  at 
distances  of  10  feet,  form  the  skeleton  of  the  future 
roof.  A  ridge  pole  is  then  placed  so  as  to  connect 
these  couples ;  it  lies  in  the  forks  made  by  their 
extremities  crossing,  and  is  nailed  there.  Four 
other  side-pieces  parallel  to  this,  the  lowest  one 
being  placed  so  far  down  the  couples  as  to  be  within 
the  height  of  a  hurdle  from  the  ground,  are  then 
nailed  on  each  side,  and  the  skeleton  roof  is  completed. 
The  thatch  is  now  merely  laid  on,  and  two  other 
poles,  (see  fig.  1),  being  laid  above  it,  and  tied  through 
the  thatch  to  the  couples  below  it,  hold  it  fast. 
Hurdles  are  now  placed  around  and  within,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  little  yards,  10  feet  wide  by  25  feet 
in  length,  of  which  nine  are  under  the  roof,  and  these 
being  littered  with  straw  are  ready  for  the  reception 
of  1 0  sheep  a-piece.  The  outside  hurdles  should  be 
wattled,  so  as  to  afford  more  shelter.  The  subjoined 
wood-cut  represents  one  part  of  the  shed  completed, 
and  the  other  part  in  its  skeleton  state. 

Fig.  1. 


Let  us  take  up  another  of  the  subjects  suggested 
by  the  Prospectus  of  this  Paper. 

"  No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  deal  with  the 
multifarious  questions  affecting  Husbandry,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  of  such  a  Paper  as  the  Aijricul- 
turnl  Gazette  is  to  make  known  the  knowledge  of  all. 
It  is  to  practical  farmers  that  the  Proprietors  trust  for 
the  means  of  carrying  out  their  views,  and  not  to  the 
talents  of  any  individual." 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the 
importance   of    a   widely-spread  Agricultural   corrc- 
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The  many  natural  and  other  agents  which  affect 
the  farmer  vary,  both  in  quantity  and  in  kind,  in  the 
different  districts  of  our  country,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  argument  of  any  one  who  reasons  merely 
from  what  he  sees  around  him  is  rarely  applicable  to 
any  other  than  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
so  that  a  "  Code  of  Agriculture ''  of  universal  applica- 
tion could  be  compiled  only  by  a  company  of  men, 
among  whom  every  district  of  the  kingdom  should 
find  its  representative.  Hence  it  appears  to  us,  that 
a  body  of  statements,  each  accompanied  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  correct,  such  as  from  a 
widely-extended  system  of  Agricultural  correspond- 
ence would  ultimately  accumulate,  is  the  only  source 
from  which  arty  07ie  might,  without  fear,  draw  in- 
formation for  his  own  guidance  as  a  farmer. 

The  produce  of  the  land  depends  on  four  things  : 
viz.,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
amount  per  acre  of  his  invested  capital ;  of  all  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  not  only  that  the  kingdom  generally 
contains  them  in  most  various  degrees,  but  that  a  dis- 
trict of  only  a  few  square  miles  cannot  be  named  over 
which  one  of  them  is  constant.  And,  obviously,  that 
which  is  the  best  system  of  management,  under  one 
condition  of  these  important  agents,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  under  any  other  condition ;  the  same 
skill  and  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
which  would  sanction  one  mode  of  farming  under  one 
series  of  circumstances,  would  approve  of  another 
altogether  different  when  those  circumstances  had 
changed.  Many  systems  of  farming  may  thus  exist 
in  a  country,  and  do  exist  in  this  one,  each  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  and  yet  each  justified  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed.  And  the 
opinions  of  any  Agricultural  correspondent,  however 
safely  built  upon  facts,  are  not  necessarily  of  general 
application,  because  that  which  is  fact  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood may  not  be  fact  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
importance — and,  indeed,  to  an  Agricultural  Journal, 
aiming  at  usefulness,  the  necessity — of  having  a 
numerous  staff  of  intelligent  and  practical  corre- 
spondents widely  spread  over  the  kingdom. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  compare,  or  rather  to  con- 
trast, the  farming  of  certain  distinguished  districts  in 
the  East  and  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  with 
that  of  certain  other  districts  in  the  South  and  West 
of  the  kingdom ;  but,  though  in  such  comparisons 
the  results  of  farming  may  be  accurately  stated,  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  no  inference  can  justly  be  drawn 
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same  time,  all  that  light  be  thrown  oh  the  question 
which  would  be  afforded  by  a  description  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  climate,  and  by  a  statement  of  the  farming 
capital  invested.      So  entirely,  indeed,  does  the  ques- 
tion—what is  good  farming  depend  for  its  answer 
upon  these  three  circumstances,  that  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plan  of  farming  which  long  expe- 
rience has  sanctioned  in  any  district,  however  bad  it 
may  appear  to  others,  is  generally  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     And,  in  saying  this,  we  are 
quoting  the    opinion   of   Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
who,  perhaps,   more  than  any  other,  struck  boldly 
out  from  the  beaten  path  when  he  commenced  farm- 
ing.   Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  recom- 
mend that,  in  such  districts,  the  mode  of  farming  should 
remain  unaltered,  justified  though  it  may  thus  be.   Its 
faults  may  be  remedied,  and  Mr.  Smith's  examplemay 
safely  be  followed,  if  the  obstacles  to  improvement 
be  first  removed.      The  texture  of  a  soil,  its  depend- 
ence  upon   a  variable  climate,  and  the  amount  per 
acre  of  the  tenant's  capital,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  all 
under  control.     The  last  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  holdings ;  and  the  two  former  depend 
greatly  upon  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  which  may  be 
removed  by  drainage.    And  when  a  farm  has  been 
improved  in  all  these  particulars,  the  same  sound  judg- 
ment which  was  before  fearful  of  changing  the  mode 
of  its  cultivation  will  now  recommend  the  adoption  of 
another  and  superior  plan.   All  that  we  wished  to  infer 
was,  that  a  full  statement  of  the  Agricultural  statis- 
tics of  the  districts  referred  to  would  put  a  scop  to 
many  of  those  comparisons  which  are  drawn  between 
them   in  order   to   prove   want  of  skill  against  the 
farmers  of  some  of  them  ;  for  it  would  show  that  the 
differences  in  their  Agriculture  are  often  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  each  is  placed ;  and 
this  would  be  beneficial,  for  it  would  tend  to  remove 
prejudices  and  jealousies  from  between  those  who, 
mutual  interest  certainly  says,  ought    to  be  none 
other  than  good  friends. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  readers,  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  us,  and  with  one  another  through 
us,  upon  the  activity  and  practical  nature  of  which 
we  hang  all  our  hopes  of  usefulness,  will  not  only 
state  their  opinions,  but  the  facts  which  justify  them; 
and  not  only  the  facts,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  occurred. 

There  are  many  subjects  upon  which  light  would  be 
thrown  hy  an  accumulated  correspondence  conducted 
thus.    The  difitirences  existing  between  many  districts 
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of  the  kingdorrijas  regards  the  results  of  farming,  would 
receive  their  explanation,  and  such  an  explanation, 
probably,  as,  if  acted  upon,  would  greatly  increase 
,the  Agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  climate, 
and  by  the  other  agents  which  affect  farmers  gene- 
lally,  would  also  be  pointed  out.  And  here  we  may 
express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  has  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  Essay  upon  ^'  The  Influence  of  Climate  on  Agri- 
culture." A  detailed  and  statistical  statement  upon 
this  subject  would  be  a  most  valuable  guide  for — and, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  a  most  useful  restraint 
upon — future  Agricultural  writers. 

We  concludcj  with  the  hope  that,  during  the 
perusal  of  this  article,  our  readers  have  kept  in  view, 
and  self-applied  the  inference  from  our  remarks, 
which  we  again  repeat :  It  is  essential  to  the  useful- 
ness of  any  Agricultural  periodical,  which  is  intended, 
not  for  local,  hut  for  general  circulation,  that  it  be 
supported  by  a  widely-spread  correspondence  among 
practical  men  ;  it  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  any 
■such  correspondence  that  it  should  not  only  embody 
facts,  but  state  the  circumstances  also  under  which 
-these  facts  occurred. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  AN^ 
MODE  OF  CROPPING  A  STRONG  CLAY  FARM. 
Hating  grown  Italiaji  Rye-Grass  extensively  and  regu- 
larly upon  different  kinds  of  soil  for  many  years,  I  am 
3Giot  incompetent  to  furnish  some  particulars  respecting  it, 
which  may  be  of  general  utility. 

The  soils  best  adajited  for  it  are  deep  alluvial  and 
strong  loams,  and  it  succeeds  well  upon  most  descriptions 
of  land.  On  those,  however,  which  are  hght  or  stony, 
especially  if  upon  Oolite,  Chalk,  or  Limestone,  and  on 
any  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Sainfoin,  the  crops 
of  Wheat,  after  Italian  Rye-Grass,  are  frequently  defec- 
tive, which  probably  might  not  be  the  case  were  the  sur- 
face skimmed  off  by  an  extra  share  when  ploughing  the 
land  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  any  considerable 
quantity  of  such  land  with  Wheat  after  this  Grass. 

The  produce  is  usually  greater  than  that  from  any  other 
description  of  artificial  Grass,  and  the  quality  of  the  food 
is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  they  prefer  it  to  almost 
any  other  pasturage.  When  the  seed  is  sown  with  spring 
Corn,  the  land  should  be  stocked  immediately  after  har- 
vest, and  the  produce  eaten  off  closely  before  November, 
■avoiding  treading  tenacious  soils  in  wet  seasons.  Very 
early  in  spring,  the  growth,  after  such  treatment,  if  the 
land  be  in  proper  condition,  is  surprisingly  rapid,  so  that 
those  who  have  a  crop  of  Italian  Rye-Grass  in  their  regu- 
lar rotation  of  cropping  always  possess  good  and  abundant 
keep  for  sheep  after  their  Turnijis  are  consumed,  thiU 

being  generally  the  most  trying  season  for  breeding  and 
store  stock.  The  produce  should  be  well  eaten  off  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  land  should  be  without  stock  for 
about  the  same  time,  alternating  in  this  way  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  By  such  treatment,  two 
fields  of  Italian  Rye-Grass  (one  of  the  first  and  the  other 
of  the  second  year)  will  keep  a  much  greater  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  better  condition,  than  the  same 
quantity  of  land  producing  any  other  artificial  Grass  of  the 
first  and  second  year.  It  should  never,  when  pastured, 
be  suffered  to  run  into  seed,  that  being  most  injurious 
both  to  the  quality  of  the  produce  and  to  the  land  also. 

When  intended  to  be  mown,  Italian  Rye-Grass  should 
be  well  eaten  off  after  the  preceding  harvest,  and  not 
stocked  in  spring.  The  seed  should  be  ripe  when  the 
crop  is  cut,  and  it -should  be  taken  up  into  sheaves  imme- 
diately after  the  scythe,  and  set  up  ten  or  twelve  toge- 
ther until  sufficiently  dry  for  being  clean  threshed.  This 
should  be  done  on  a  cloth  in  the  field,  with  flails,  or  the 
heaviest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  seed  would  be  lost. 
It  should  be  put  into  sacks,  carried  into  a  barn  and  rid- 
dled, and  spread  and  turned  frequently,  until  perfectly 
dry,  and  should  then  be  witmowed  with  a  gentle  blast,  by 
which  means  the  seed  is  of  more  than  double  the  value  of 
what  is  often  sold  ;  and  with  such  treatment  the  produce 
has  averaged  more  than  four  quarters  per  acre,  and  of  the 
weight  of  about  10  stones  per  quarter.  Half  the  quantity 
of  this,  that  is  requisite  of  foreign  (or  of  ordinary  English) 
seed  weighing  less  than  7  stones  per  quarter,  will  yield 
greater  produce.  At  the  time  of  threshing,  the  crop 
should  be  spread  and  turned  ;  and  when  stacked  in  good 
condition,  it  makes  nutritious  fodder,  which  is  eaten  by 
horses  and  cattle  greedily. 

I  When  artificial  Grasses  or  Clovers  have  failed  from 
drought,  or  from  abundant  crops  of  Corn,  they  may 
always  be  most  effectually  renewed  by  sowing  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  which  is  very  hardy,  on  the  failing  portions  of 
a  field  after  the  first  rain  succeeding  harvest ;  and  this  is 
a  material  advantage,  as  it  insures  a  regular  rotation  of 
crops. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  of  this  farm,  with  re- 
ference to  Italian  Rye-Grass  and  the  crops  succeeding  it, 
the  land  being  a  strong  loam  upon  tenacious  clay,  well 
underdrained  with  tiles.  Three  fields  are  regularly  fal- 
lowed yearly  after  Wheat,  well  jnanured,  and  sown  with 
Swedes  or  Turnips,  the  chief  part  of  which  are  carted  off 
for  being  consumed  in  fold-yards,  and  thus  an  unusual 
quantity  of  most  valuable  manure  is  made,  both  solid  and 
liquid. 

One  field  was  sown  with  an  imperial  bushel  of  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  10  lbs.  of  white  Clover,  and  1  lb.  of  Parsley  per 
acre,  along  with  Barley,  last  spring,  and  will  be  pastured 
next  year. 

One  field  was  sown  as  above,  to  he  mown  next  year  for 


seed  and  fodder,  and  after  being  manured  according  to 
usual  practice,  it  will  produce  valuable  after-math. 

One  field  was  sown  with  10  lbs.  of  red  Clover,  a  peck  of 
Italian  Rye-Grass,  and  1  lb.  of  Parsley,  for  mowing  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  second  crop  principally  for 
sheep. 

One  field  of  Italian  Rye-Grass  and  white  Clover,  after 
being  pastured  one  year,  remains  for  second  year's  pasture. 

One  field  of  Italian  Rye-Grass  and  white  Clover,  after 
being  mown  for  seed  and  fodder  last  year,  and  the  after- 
math grazed,  remains  for  second  year's  pasture. 

Two  fields  of  Italian  Rye-Grass,  one  having  been  pas- 
tured two  years,  and  the  other  having  been  pastured  since 
the  crop  of  seed  and  fodder  in  1842,  will  soon  be  ploughed 
deep,  and  with  a  skim-share  for  Oats. 

Two  fields  which  produced  Oats  last  year  after  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  and  one  field  which  was  sown  with  red  Clover, 
and  Italian  Rye-Grass  last  year  are  now  growing  Wheat. 

Three  fields,  now  Swedes  and  Turnips,  will  be  sown 
with  Barley,  Italian  Rye-Grass,  and  Clovers,  in  spring. 

The  whole  of  the  above  have  now  a  good  appearance, 
and  the  same  system  has  been  practised  for  several  years 
with  increasing  advantage. 

The  arable  land  of  the  farm  consists  of  16  fields  as 
above  :  viz. ,  two  courses  of  six  and  one  of  four  in  alternate 
rotation,  and  the  same  field  is  sown  with  Red  Clover,  for 
being  mown,  only  once  in  16  years.  I  also  grow  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  with  white  Clover  for  pasture,  and  with,  red 
Clover  for  being  mown,  on  two  other  farms  regularly,  and 
have  long  ceased  to  sow  any  other  variety  of  Rye-Grass. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  Italian  Rye-Grass  besides 
that  mentioned  at  first,  it  being  alleged  that  the  land,  after 
the  succeeding  crop  of  Corn,  is  frequently  foul  with  Couch 
and  other  inferior  Grasses ;  this  is  the  natural  result  when 
genuine  seed  has  not  been  sown,  or  when  the  land  has 
not  been  properly  cleansed.  My  land,  after  the  first  and 
second  crops  immediately  succeeding  Italian  Rye-Grass,  is 
generally  as  clean  as  though  the  crop  had  been  sown  after 
fallow  ;  and  I  have  never  failed  of  having  abundant  crops 
of  Corn,  and  these  of  good  quality,  after  Italian  Rye-Grass. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  show  my  crops  to  any  of  your  readers, 
or  to  give  further  particulars  with  reference  to  this  com- 
munication  John  FarkinsoTii   Ley  Fields,    Newark, 

Notts. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  ll). 
Erratum,  p.  11,  col.  a,  line  21,  from  the  bottom, /urloG/.  155.  idd., 
read  6^.  16s.  lOd. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  describe  some  experiments  upon 
Corn,  which,  however,  were  not  of  a  decisive  character, 
for  they  were  tried  either  only  in  single  proportions 
or  on  different  soils,  and  therefore,  though  the  results 
are  extremely  discouraging,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
manures  are  bad  and  not  worth  further  trial.  Other  pro- 
portions, or,  indeed,  the  same,  under  other  circumstances, 
mav   still  be   found  advantao-eous..     The  m-orlfi^in-whii^li 

these  results  were  ascertained  was  as  follows : — six 
perches  of  land  were  selected  from  each  manured  portion, 
and  the  produce  both  of  Straw  and  Corn  was  carefully 
measured  and  weighed,  and  from  these  data  compared  with 
the  produce  of  an  unmanured  adjoining  portion  of  equal 
extent;  the  profit  and  loss  per  acre  was  computed,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  manure.  It  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  these  minute  details,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
experiments.      One   conclusion,  at   least,  may  be  safely 


Manures    on    an 
Acre  of  Wheat. 

1  5  cwt.  Urate  .    . 

2  iSbsh.of  Poitte- 
vin,  170      .     .     , 

3  20  b.  of  Clarke's 
clesic.  Compost  . 

4  Unmanured  .    . 

1  2  cwt.  of  Guano, 

2  1  cwt.  N.  of  Soda 

3  20  b.  of  Clarke's 
Compost    .    .    . 

4  24bsh.of  Poitte- 
vin,  36  ...    . 

5  iGbsh.of  Poitte- 
vin,  170      ... 

6  Go  lbs.  Slph.  Am, 

7  Unmanured  .    . 

1  5  cwt.  Urate  .    , 

2  16  bs'h.of  Poitte- 
vin,]70      .     . 

3  24bBh.  of  Poitte- 
vin,  3S        .     . 

4  20  b.  of  Clarke's 
Compost   . 

5  )i  cwt.  Nit.  Soda 

6  Unmanured  .     . 

1  3  cwt.  of  Guano 

2  Unmanured  .    . 

1  3  cwt.  Guano 

2  Unmanured  .    . 

Oan  an  Acre  of 
Barley. 

1  2cvrt.  Guano      . 

2  6olbs.  Slph.  Am. 

3  Unmanuied 
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£   s.  d. 

8     7  5 

7  16  4 

7  4  £ 

8  12  1 

12  16  4 

13  10  3 

12     4 

12  14 

13  1  6 

14  14  9 
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23  6 
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13  10 
10     4     1 


Profit    Loss 
p. acre  p.  acre. 


£  s.d. 
5  0 


1  4  0 

1  4  0 

3  0 

1  16  9 

0  6 

3  0  0 

0  9  1 

1  5  0 

3  0  0 
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1  16  9 

1  5  0 


14  19  10 
12  17  11 


6  2 

7  8  4 
4  13  0 


1  7  8 
3  15  9 
3  4  1 

2  7  8 

1  9  9 

3  12  0 
3  6  1 
3  18  6 

0  9  7 

2  3  10 

3  2  10 

1  6  7 
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the  soils  iDust  be  analysed  at  the  time  of  sowing,  for  their 
constitution  will  be  inevitably  changed  by  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  and  by  the  accidents  of  cultivation.  And  on 
general  principles  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  the 
Guano  being  more  beneficial  to  a  more  fertile  soil,  than  to 
one  that  is  less  fertile,  and  harder  still  to  say  why,  when 
3cTt.  increases  the  produce  of  Corn  by  four  bushels,  2cwt. 
diminishes  it  by  more  than  half  that  amount.  Nitrate  of 
soda  presents  another  instance  of  irregular  action,  for 
Icwt.  seems  to  have  injured  the  crop  ;  less  Corn  grew 
where  it  was  used,  and  much  less  straw  ;  but  when  one- 
fourth  more  was  added  the  injury  was  not  increased,  but 
the  produce  was  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  amounting  to 
8  bushels  of  Corn  and  23  trusses  of  straw  more  than  on 
the  unmanured  part  of  the  same  field  ;  the  quality  of  the 
land,  however,  was  very  inferior  to  that  on  which  the  other 
experiment  was  tried.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  only 
other  manure  that  repaid  its  cost,  exhibited  no  sucji 
anomalies ;  it  is  true  it  was  tried  in  only  one  propor- 
tion on  two  sorts  of  Corn,  hut  in  both  instances  a 
small  quantity  produced  good  effects,  especially  upon  the 
Barley,  and  better  may  be  anticipated  from  larger  mea- 
sures of  it,  for  some  experiments  which  I  have  tried  on  a 
smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  more  accurately 
the  power  of  the  manure,  seem  to  show  that  when  applied 
to  Corn  its  success  is — not  as  on  grass — nearly  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  quantity  employed,  but  in  some  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  quantity — not,  indeed,  in  any 
definite  proportion,  but  so  that  the  increase  of  produce  is 
on  an  ascending  scale.  Three  small  portions  of  spring- 
sown  Wheat  were  watered  with  a  solution  of  1  lb,  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  in  8  gallons  of  water,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  much  more  than  60  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  first  was 
watered  once,  the  second  twice,  the  third  three  times, 
with  an  interval  of  about  10  days  between  each  watering. 
It  was  intended  to  give  additional  doses  to  the  remainderj 
but  the  Corn  grew  so  rank,  that  it  was  feared  it  would  die 
of  plethora,  and  the  thickness  of  the' herbage  intercepting 
the  liquid  intended  for  the  roots,  it  began  to  grow  rusty, 
and  the  deep  green  verdure  being  disfigured  with  brown 
spots,  it  seemed  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Nevertheless, 
the  ears  shot  up  vigorously,  and  were  not  laid  like  some 
of  the  adjoining  corn  by  heavy  thunder-showers,  and  at 
harvest  12  ears  being  taken  from  one  end  of  each  row, 
the  Wheat  they  contained  was  weighed,  and  the  results 
were  as  follows  : — 

Waterett  once  the  weight  was      .      686  grains. 
„       twice  „  .       .    1330      „ 

„        thrice  „  .        .     1433      „ 

In  the  first  case  the  average  number  of  stalks  upon  each 
root  was  six  J  in  the  others,  eight.  Compared  with  the 
unmanured,  a  bushel  of  it  would  weigh  about  1  lb.  more. 
A  similar  ascending  scale  of  value  is  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  some  experiments  on  Indian  Corn.  In  all  of 
them  several  of  the  ears  were  very  defective,  and  not  half 
clothed   with  grain.      It  is,    therefore,    as   in   the   last 
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your  attention,  hut  to  their  relative  productiveness,  as 
compared  one  with  another. 

oz.  dr.  gr. 
I.  12  plants  watered  with  25  gr.  of  sulph.amm.  yielded  3  1  4S 
H.  12  ,,  50  „  „  4  2     0 

III.  12  „  100  „  ,,  5    7  .20 

IV.  12  „  200  „  ,,  14    6    38 

I.  113  ditto,  unmanured 26  11     5 

II.  113  ditto,  watered  twice  with  lib.  802.,  gave        .    43    9  10 

These  experiments  supply  no  evidence  of  the  maximum 
that  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  for  their  better 
confirmation  they  ought  to  he  repeated  and  varied  and 
tried  in  other  seasons  and  on  other  soils  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  among  the  artificial  manures  ;  and  if 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Liebig's  discoveries,  that 
is  no  more  than  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  salt 
combining  in  itself  two  such  important  ingredients  in  the 
vegetable  economy  as  sulphur  and  ammonia. — L.  Vernon 
Harcourt. 

[To  be  continued.) 


drawn  from  those  experiments,  and  that  is,  that  in  Agri- 
culture, as  in  all  other  natural  sciences,  some  phenomena 
will  occur  which  we  must  be  content  not  to  understand. 
Accurate  analysis,  perhaps,  might  assist  in  solving  the 
problem,  why  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  manure 
applied  to  similar  soils  under  similar  circumstances  should 
produce  such  very  dissimilar  effects  ;  but  for  that  purpose 


ON  MINERAL  &  INORGANIC  MANURES.— No.  II. 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

[Translated from  tlie  German.] 

So  many  proofs  can  be  adduced  for  the  assertion  that 
the  success  of  plants  depends  chiefly  on  the  mineral 
substances  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  only  prejudice  which 
can  make  us  for  a  moment  doubt  of  it.  I  will  state  some 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  my  assertion.  In  all 
(or,  at  least,  most)  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Clovers  we  find  a  great  amount  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  chlorine,  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  ;  and  we 
know  well  that  they  will  only  succeed  when  the  furrow- 
slice  and  the  subsoil  abound  in  these  substances.  Red 
Clover  is  often  very  difficult  to  be  reared,  but  succeeds  at 
once  if  the  soil  be  manured  with  marl.  If  we  examine  the 
latter,  we  shall  find  that  it  either  contains  all  the  mineral 
substances  required  for  the  growth  of  Clover,  or  that  it 
contains  those  in  which  the  soil  was  deficient,  and  for  the 
want  of  which  Clover  could  not  succeed.  If  Flax  he  • 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  we  find  that  it  con- 
tains much  masnesia  ;  and  if  we  plant  it  in  a  soil  which  is 
deficient  in  this  mineral  substance,  it  will  either  not 
succeed  at  all,  or  turn  out  so  badly,  as  scarcely  to  pay  the 
expense  of  seed  and  labour.  After  the  same  soil  has  been 
manured  with  marl,  the  Flax  in  most  cases  will  perfectly 
succeed  ;  and  if  we  subject  the  marl  to  chemical  analysis, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  sort  which  is  most  conspicuous  for 
its  great  amount  of  magnesia.  A  manure  of  wood-ashes 
will  at  once  elicit  on  all  sour  meadows,  covered  with 
moss,  a  variety  of  Clover  and  Vetches,  and  although  the 
ashes  may  not  contain  nearly  so  much  potash  and  lime  as 
to  neutralise  even  the  twentieth  part  of  the  acid  contained 
in  the  soil,  the  above  plants  will  still  grow  most  luxn- 
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riantly,  for  the  ashes  will  supply  them  with  the  mineral 
substances  they  want,  which  the  soil  does  not  cootain, 
Tiz.,  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  common  salt,  and 
magnesia.  Oats  contain  more  potash  than  all  other 
Cerealia,  and  thus  we  see  that  they  will  succeed  after  a 
manure  of  either  fresh  or  even  extracted  wood-ashes, 
■which  latter  generally  contain  a  good  deal  of  potash,  or  at 
least  silicate  of  potash.  Rape  is  very  rich  in  potash,  soda, 
ch,lorine,  and  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  on  which 
account  it  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  dung,  which 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  these  substances  than  most 
of  the  mineral  manures.  It  is,  however,  also  improved 
by  a  simultaneous  manure  of  marl  (as  shown  by  every 
day's  experience),  by  which  it  appears  the  more  clear, 
that  the  dung  does  not  entirely  supply  its  want  of  mineral 
substances.  Dung  will  supply  Rape  abundantly  with 
nitrogen,  which  this  plant  is  so  much  in  need  of,  but  even 
this  can  be  effected  by  some  mineral  substances,  viz.,  by 
any  of  the  nitric  or  ammoniacal  salts,  as  proved  to  me  by 
experiment.  Beech-trees  will  not  succeed  in  s-andy  soils, 
wkilst  Pine  will  succeed  there  very  well,  and  for  this 
reason ;  the  former  tree  contains  much  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  &c.,  substances  which  therefore  are  required 
for  its  growth;  whilst  Firs  require  but  very  little  of  these 
substances,  and  consequently  will  succeed  in  sandy  soils, 
which  in  the  main  do  not  possess  these  mineral  substances 
to  any  considerable  amount.  The  Fumitory  (Fumaria) 
contains  a  great  deal  of  potash,  on  which  account  we 
always  find  this  shallow-rooted  plant  in  localities  whose 
surface  is  rich  in  that  substance.  The  Nettle,  the  Mug- 
wort,  Coltsfoot,  the  Thistle,  and  the  Burr,  are  also  rich 
in  potash,  but  their  roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil,  and 
thus  we  find  them  in  places  where  the  subsoil  contains 
much  potash.  The  so-called  Salt  plants,  (Salicornia, 
Salsola,  &,c.)  succeed  only  in  soils  superabundantly  rich  in 
common  salt,  and  we  find  in  them  a  greater  amount  of 
potash  than  in  any  other  plants.  The  Rush  (Juncus), 
appears  always  in  a  soil  rich  in  potash  and  manganese,  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  its  requiring  much  of  these  substances  for 
its  nourishment,  that  they  enter  largely  into  its  chemical 
composition.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  Lupine  has 
convinced  me  that  it  contains  much  iron  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  I  find  also  that  it  succeeds  best  in  localities 
whose  subsoil  is  rich  in  these  mineral  substances.  If  we 
manure  a  sour  moorland  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  common 
salt  and  fine  quartz  gravel — (substances  which  do  not 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  soil),  we  shall  find  that 
the  plants  afterwards  grown  on  it  will  prosper,  and  this 
proves  that  these  are  the  mineral  substances  which 
nourish  the  plants,  and  we  shall  also  find  these  substances 
entering  into  their  chemical  composition.  If  mineral  sub- 
stances acted  merely  as  solvents  of  the  humus,  or  merely 
as  stimulants  of  the  vegetative  process,  they  would  be 
ec^ually  useful  to  all  plants  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact ; 

;--i „;ii  ininrove.  Legumiuous  plants, 
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whilst  nitric  salts  will  have  no  effect  at  'all  on  them.  The 
above  examples,  and  many  others  which,  I  could  cite, 
prove,  I  think,  most  evidently,  that  besides  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  mineral  substances  also 
are  required  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  following  general  remarks  are  yet  to  be  added,  re- 
lating to  the  manuring  with  mineral  substances.  Every 
mineral  substance  which  is  contained  in  a  plant  is  neces- 
sary as  a  manure  for  that  plant,  in  so  far,  namely,  as  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  soil  in  a  sufficient  quantity.  No 
mineral  substance,  however,  is  required  by  plants  in 
large  quantity ;  and  because  only  a  very  small  quantity 
is  found  in  some  of  them,  the  opinion  has  arisen  that 
they  are  but  adventitious  ingredients,  not  essential 
component  parts  of  plants.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  application  of  mineral  substances  has  not  produced 
the  expected  result,  is,  that  sufficient  notice  has  not  been 
taken  that  plants  do  not  require,  nay,  cannot  bear,  a  large 
quantity  of  some  mineral  substances.  If,  for  instance,  a 
mineral  substance  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  10  or 
15  lbs.  per  acre  more  of  it  than  is  necessary  will  produce 
an  unsatisfactory  result,  as  the  plants  will  then  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  more  than  they  are  in  need  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  mineral  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water 
with  great  difficulty  may,  without  danger,  be  used  in 
greater  quantities,  if  they  produce  the  desired  eff'ect.  If, 
therefore,  we  wish  that  mineral  substances  shall  act  bene- 
ficially as  a  manure,  the  degree  of  their  solubility  in  water 
is  especially  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If,  moreover,  mineral 
substances  are  to  be  useful,  it  is  also  always  necessary  that 
the  soil  be  not  <Jc(icient  in  humic  acid,  because  the  latter 
has  not  only  to  act  as  the  transferring  medium  of  mineral 
substances  into  the  plants,  but  it  is  also  from  it  that 
plants  have  toobtain  the  carbon,  which  (as  far  as  weightie 
concerned)  is  always  the  chief  component  of  plants. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  APPLIC.\TION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 
AGRICULTURE  UPON  R.\T10NAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  I.  " 
EvBRY  human  being  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
npOQ  the  vegetable  world  for  the  food  necessary  to  sup- 
port life. 

The  uniremality  of  this  important  fact  places  Agricul- 
ture among  the  highest  of  useful  sciences, and  theinnucnce 
it  exercises  over  ttie  welfare  and  happineim  of  mankind  is 
the  result  of  its  paramount  necessity. 

In  a  primitive  xtate  of  nature,  u  bountiful  nnd  all-wise 
Providence  has  abundantly  Hupplicd  every  living  thing 
with  ibe  means  of  HubitiMtence.  Civil iuation  and  itu 
&tt':ndaDt  luxurien,  and  the  rnpid  increase  of  population, 
have  created  more  wantn  among  mankind  ;  and  lienor  the 
oececiity   fcr  iocreaalog  our  means  of  obtaining  food — 


among  which  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture 
has  in  modern  days  excited  considerable  attention. 

By  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  meant — Firstly,  The 
Chemical  analysis  of  soils  ;  by  which  the  elements  from 
which  plants  derive  their  means  of  growth  and  supporting 
life  may  be,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  clearly  defined 
and  understood. 

Secondly,  The  chemical  constitution  of  plants ;  by 
which  correct  notions  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the 
plant  may  be  founded. 

Thirdly,  The  chemical  examination  of  manures,  or  the 
food  of  plants ;  by  which  a  correct  system  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  known  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  known 
constitution  of  the  plant  may  be  established,  and  also  the 
best  means  of  retaining  or  increasing  their  fertilising 
principles. 

In  the  following  papers  I  propose  to  examine  these 
three  heads  separately,  pointing  out,  in  the  most  intelli- 
gible manner  I  can,  the  means  by  which  the  farmer  can 
successfully  apply  chemical  principles  to  the  practice  of 
Agriculture.  -'i^-  -  j 

Part  I. — Of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  acknowledge  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  soils  is  a  most  important  preliminary 
inquiry  in  the  science  of  Agriculture.  The  common  divi- 
sion of  soils  into  *' light,"  "heavy,"  '*  sandy,"  &c. — a 
division  based  upon  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  farmer 
— is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  a  more  exact  and 
intimate  examination  is  necessary  for  the  application  of 
Chemistry.  There  are  degrees  in  each  of  these  divisions 
which  must  necessarily  escape  the  most  acute  observation, 
and  analysis  can  alone  afford  the  information  necessary  to 
found  a  system  of  scientific  Agriculture. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  farmer  in  entering  upon  this  inquiry  is 
that  which  is  presented  to  him  in  the  outset,  in  the  diffi- 
culties he  encounters  in  gaining  a  correct  chemical  know- 
ledge of  his  soils.  I  hope  to  show  that  this  difficulty  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  and  that  much  very  valuable 
information  may  be  obtained  without  any  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  whatever,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  ordinary 
tact  and  a  little  extraordinary  patience  and  perseverance. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  more  than  30  years  ago,  in  his 
admirable  work  upon  Agricultural  Chemistry,  pointed 
out  how  this  could  be  done.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
what  is  called  Organic  Chemistry,  or  the  analysis  of  vege- 
table or  animal  structure,  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
march  of  improvement ;  and  hence  the  more  easy  appli- 
cation of  chemical  science  to  that  of  Agriculture.  But 
it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chemistry ; 
and  much  difficulty  has  been  raised  in  making  him 
believe  the  results  of  science,  from  an  impression  of  this 
kind.  The  knowledge  he  requires  is  the  means  of  apply- 
ing the  discoveries  of  others  to  the  improvement  of  his 
system   of  farming.     The   chemist   cap.   explain    to  the^ 

farmer,  that  certain  plants  require  certain  food,  and 
although  the  statement  of  the  chemist  is  founded  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  elementary  structure  of 
both,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  undertake  the  analysis  of  Wheat  or  stable 
manure.  He  may  be  taught  how  to  fix  ammonia  with- 
out entering  into  abstruse  detail  or  discussing  difficult 
problems  in  a  science  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 

The  inquiries  of  the  chemist  render  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  science  necessary  ;  but  while  he  is  instituting 
lengthened  analyses  in  his  laboratory,  and  deducing  im- 
portant truths  from  them  in  his  study,  it  is  as  well  that 
tbe  farmer  should  be  testing  the  correctness  of  his  infer- 
ences by  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  careful,  of  sound, 
and  useful  experiments. 

All  soils  are  divisible  by  a  very  simple  process  into 
three  principal  parts. 

The  first  contains  coarse  gravel  and  sand  (generally 
composed  of  flint  and  chalk),  and  undecomposed  vege- 
table fibre. 

The  second  of  fine  sand,  called  by  chemists,  silex. 

The  third  of  a  fine  powder,  called  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
"  impalpable  matter,"  and  which  generally  consists  of 
the  following  substances,  in  variable  proportion. 

Firstly.  Aluminous  earth  ;  the  principle  which  gives  to 
clay  its  peculiar  character,  and  upon  which  its  value  in 
making  earthenware  depends. 

Secondly.  Decayed  vegetable  matter,  which  is  known 
by  the  term  humus.  This  principle  generates  an  acid 
termed  humic  acid,  by  its  union  with  oxygen  ;  and  this 
acid  again  unites  with  lime  and  other  earths,  forming 
what  are  termed  humates. 

These  humates  are  very  insoluble,  but  they  perform  an 
important  purpose  in  vegetation,  by  their  decomposition 
setting  free  the  carbon  of  the  humus,  which  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  food  of  plants. 

Thirdly.  Silica,  which  is  an  earthy  substance,  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  elementary  principle,  called  Silicon, 
with  oxygen.  In  its  pure  form  it  is  known  as  quartz 
rock.  The  difference  between  the  silica  of  the  impalpable 
matter  and  the  silex,  or  sand,  above  mentioned,  is  simply 
that  the  one  is  crystallised  in  the  form  of  minute  grain 
or  sand,  and  the  other  is  what  is  termed  amorphous,  or 
uncrystalliscd. 

The  same  substance  frequently  occurs  in  Chemistry 
under  different  forms,  for  the  obvious  reason  (as  in  the 
above  case)  of  being  more  easily  appropriated  by  the 
roots  in  the  organiautiou  of  the  fabric  of  the  plant. 
United  with  the  alkali  and  pot;jHh,silica  foims  tiie  substunce 
upon  which  the  btiffncHs  and  hrittleness  of  the  stalks  of 
Corn  and  other  grasaes  depend.  It  is  from  the  union 
of  tlicHC  materials,  also,  that  the  welk'known  aubstaace — 
glass,  is  mfinufiictured. 

Fourthly.     Varioua  suits;  of  which  carbonate  of  lime 


(chalk),  carbonate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda  (common 
salt),  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum),  are  the  most  frequent. 

These  ingredients  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  dis- 
covered in  plants,  in  which  they  perform  important 
purposes  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  that  feed  upon  them. 
Thus  chalk  is  necessary  to  form  bone  ;  soda  and  pot- 
ash, bile  ;  muriate  of  soda,  milk. 

Fifthly.  Most  soils  contain  animal  matter  which, 
nourishes  the  plant ;  and 

Sixthly.  A  variable  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  blood  of  animals. — 
C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

Leases. — Give  to  the  farmer  who  has  sufficient  capital' 
a  certain  term  of  interest  in  the  soil  which  he  cultivates, 
and  then  he  will  not  only  be  justified  in  laying  out  his 
capital  in  its  improvement,  but  he  will  exert  all  his  energy 
in  increasing  its  productiveness  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
return  to  him  for  his  outlay.  The  length  of  term  to  be 
given  should  be  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  laud  requires.  When  land  is  let 
for  building  on,  a  term  of  60,  80,  or  90  years  is  granted, 
to  indemnify  the  speculator  for  the  expenses  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  the  risk  he  is  subject  to  ;  just  so  should  it  be 
with  the  farmer.  When  there  are  expensive  improve-^ 
ments  and  risk  to  be  sustained  ;  if  the  land  is  wet  and 
has  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  &c.  ;  if  the  nature  of  the 
soil  requires  to  be  altered  so  as  permanently  to  improve 
its  texture  ;  if  roads  have  to  be  made  ;  if  additional  build- 
ings for  the  necessary  accommodation  of  stock  to  consume 
the  increased  produce  require  to  be  erected  ;  if  foreign, 
manures  be  required,  and  a  new  and  more  perfect  mod& 
of  culture  be  necessary,  such  a  length  of  lease,  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  farm,  should  be 
granted,  as  will  induce  an  enterprising  tenant  to  embark 
his  capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  stock. -t/../,^ 

Mode  of  Planting  Wheat. — I  quite  agree  with  the 
statement  Mr.  Morton  gave  in  your  last,  of  the  advantage, 
to  the  Wheat  crop  of  thin  and  regular  sowing.  Plants- 
that  are  put  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances  produce  a 
more  uniform  and  a  greater  crop  than  when  they  are 
planted  irregularly.  Wheat  will  yield  more  if  drilled  than 
if  sown  broad-cast,  and  more  when  dibbled  than  if 
drilled.  No  kind  of  seed  which  the  farmer  uses  should 
be  planted  more  than  two  inches  deep.  Perhaps  one  inch. 
is  better  than  two,  when  the  soil  is  stiff  and  clayey.  The 
lighter  the  soli  is,  the  deeper  we  may  plant  our  seed.— 

T.  a  M. 

Agricultural  Education. — There  has  been  for  several 
years  a  general  opinion  expressed  that  a  knowledge  of  the- 
sciences  should  be  combined  with  agriculture,  and  that 
the  practical  farmer,  by  possessing  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  sciences,  bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 

ma  uuamess,  wouiu  ue  a  mucu  more  fcuc^,Live  o^i.-^-— -— —•' 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  community  at  large  ;  that,- 
bringing  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  to  bear  on  all  his 
operations,  he  would  obtain  a  greater  return  from  his 
capital  employed.  It  is  also  generally  lamented  that  the 
means  of  acquiring  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  are  not 
more  generally  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  intends 
to  give  himself  up  to  an  agricultural  life.  Most  farmers, 
however,  think  that  they  themselves  can  give  their  sons 
all  the  agricultural  education  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  able  to  earn  a  livelihood ;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  may  have  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  nature  in  their  business,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  farmers'  sons  of  the  present 
day  would  be  sent  to  receive  the  scientific  instruction  if  it 
cost  them  but  a  mere  trifle.  People  must  first  feel  their 
wants  before  they  can  be  anxious  to  go  out  of  their  be^l^eji. 
track  to  get  them  supplied. — A  Farmer's  Son. 

Varieties  of  Wheat.— T:hG  relative  value  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Wheat,  as  well  as  of  all  other  plants  which 
the  farmer  cultivates,  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  vegetables,  like  animals,  will  only 
and  always  reproduce  their  varieties,  and  therefore  the 
farmer  should  be  as  careful  in  selecting  his  seed  Wheat, 
&c.,  as  he  is  in  selecting  his  sheep  or  stock  to  breed  from. 
The  largest  and  best  grain  will  produce  larger  and  better 
grain  than  the  seed  taken  from  smaller  grain,  the  produce 
of  an  inferior  crop  ;  this  is  on  the  principle  which  we 
believe  to  be  undeviating  in  nature,  that  all  things  repro- 
duce their  kind.  Bearded  Whear,  or  what  is  called 
Rivets,  is  said  to  be  most  natural  to  moist  clayey  land  ;. 
and  beardless  Wheat  to  dry  light  land.  The  white  varieties 
of  Wheat  form  and  succeed  better  in  very  dry  seasons,  or 
on  very  dry,  warm,  sandy  soils,  than  the  red  or  brown 
varieties.  The  red  and  brown  varieties  seem  better  fitted 
for  tenacious  clayey  soil  than  the  white  varieties  are. — A 
Practical  Farmer. 

Flour  of  I'K/iCrti.— This  Table  shows  the  quantity  of 
first,  second,  and  third  flour  produced  from  Wheat  of 
various  weights  per  bushel,  also  the  quantity  of  bran  and 
waste.  The  numbers  of  parcels  and  quantities  of  each  are 
also  given.  This  is  a  return  from  Mr.  Mitchel's  mills, 
Cupar,  Fifeshire,  in  July,  IHIO,  the  produce  of  1839  ;— 
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Cost   of  Drain    Tiles. — The  coat  i: 
making  droin-tiles  13J  inches  long,  4^  incbeu  wide,  and 
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4  inches  high,  outside  dimensions  when  burnt  is,  for  dig- 
ging, wheeling,  turning,  and  grinding  the  clay,  3*.  per 
1000 ;  for  moulding,  2s.  Gd. ;  for  burning,  delivering, 
and  for  waste,  35. ;  in  all  Bs.  6d.,  exclusive  of  coals  and 
leading.  In  1831  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  tiles 
were  supplied  to  one  land-owner,  who  was  charged 
22s.  6(/.  per  1000  for  them  by  the  maker.  When  the 
expense  of  I*,  for  grinding  is  added  to  2*.  6d.  for  mould- 
ing, making  in  all  only  35.  6rf.,  the  slight  advantage  of 
machinery  now  in  use  to  effect  these  processes  will  appear. 
Where  its  application  actually  does  reduce  the  cost,  it  can 
only  be  by  reducing  the  3s,  &d.  paid  for  moulding  and 
grinding,  for  the  other  charges  remain  the  same.  Few 
nse  a  bottom  or  tile  sole.  There  are  tile  works  now  con- 
structing where  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  clay  as  soon  as 
dug,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  pulverize  it  without  adding 
water,  and  mould  it  into  tiles,  all  by  one  operation  by 
pressure;  and  at  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  the  tiles  are 
of  sufficient  strength  ;  they  have  inward  projections  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tile  soles.  Pipe  tiles,  and  those 
of  other  shapes,  as  well  as  sewer  tiles,  are  to  be  produced 
of  equal  comparative  strength. — Anonymous. 

Experiments  upon  Turnips  at  Rothamstead,  Herts. — 
Soil,  heavy  loam.  Three  previous  crops,  Wheat,  Clover, 
Wheat  without  manure.  Sown  July  24th.  Wi^ighed 
December  19th.  Space  occupied  by  each  experiment  one 
third  of  an  acre,  the  weight  of  Bulbs  per  acre  are  given, 
all  dirt,  root,  and  top  being  completely  removed.  The 
Turnips  in  Nos.  6,  15,  16,  17,  19,  and  21,  were  safe  from 
the  fly  a  week  before  the  others,  and  maintained  a  striking 
superiority  over  them  during  the  first  two  months  : — 

Tona.  Cwt.  Qra. 

1.  Horse  dunir,  13  Tons  .... 

2.  No  Manure 

3.  Rape  Cake,  M  bushels,  50  lb.  per  bushel  . 

4.  Kape  Cake,  12  bushels;  Yeast,  2  bushels    . 
6.  Yeast,  8  bushels 

6.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  4  bushels;  Phos- 
phate of  Ammonia,  12  lb. ;  Yeast,  4  bushels 

7.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  56  lb.        .        .    . 

8.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  4  bushels;  Rape 
Cake,  S  bushelft 

9.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  2  bushels;  Rape 
Cake,  12  buuhela 

10.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  4  bushels;  Phos- 
phate  of  Ammonia,  SO  lb. ;  Rape  Cake,  4 
bushels 

11.  2  bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime  ;  Phos- 
phate of  Ammonia,  40  lb.;  Rape  Cake,  2 
busbela  

13.  2  bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime  ;  Phos- 
phate of  Ammonia,  10  lb.;  Rape  Cake,  8 
bushels 

13.  6  bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime;  Phos- 
^  phate  of  Ammonia,  30  lb. ;  Rape  Cake,  6 

bushels 

14.  5  bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime;  2 
bushels  Phosphate  of  M&g:nesia 

IS<  5    bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime;    3 

bushels  Phosphate  of  Potash 
16.  5   bushels  Super    Phosphate  of  Lime ;    1 

bushel   Phosphate    Magnesia ;     l    bushel 

Phosphate  Potash 


11      17 


19 


-/.^-  uunneis  super  Phosphate  of  Lime;  1 
uU'l^Clrhosphate  of  Potash;  1  bushel  Phos- 
of  Mag^nesia;  30lb.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia 

18.  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  6  bushels;  Yeast, 
6  bushels;  Rape  Cake,  2  bushels 

19.  7  bushelsof  mixture,  composed  of  60-part3 
Super  Phosphate  of  Lime;  40  part\  Rape 
Cake ;  4  parts  Phosphate  of  Ammonia 

20.  Unburnt  Bones  decomposed  by  Sulphuric 
Acid,  7  bushels ;  Rape  Cake,  7  bushels        .        1 1 

31.  7  bushels  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime        .    .        12 
— J^.  JS.  Lawes, 

Lichens  eaten  hy  Squirrels. — Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Chronicle  are  not  aware  that  the  squirrel 
feeds  greedily  upon  Lichens.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
one  running  up  an  Arbor  vilae,  with  a  piece  of  an  Oak- 
branch  about  a  foot  long.  When  it  had  ascended  about 
half-way  up  the  tree,  it  began  to  eat  the  Lichens  from  the 
branch,  which  was  densely  crowded  with  them.  I  had 
not  stood  two  minutes  when  it  took  fright  at  me,  and 
dropped  the  branch.  I  examined  it,  when  I  found  about 
8  inches  in  the  centre  of  it  quite  clear  of  Lichens,  and 
part  of  the  bark  also  bit  off.  The  Lichen  was  the  Rama- 
lina  fraxinea. — J.  Drummond,  Blair- Drummond, 

The  Markets. — 1  am  glad  to  find  you  resolved  to  give 
market  prices  on  good  authority.  Such  a  plan  deserves 
every  encouragement  ;  for,  as  they  are  now  published, 
they  are  much  worse  than  useless.  I  cannot,  however, 
compliment  you  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
last  week.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  Foreign 
and  English  White  Clover,  74s.  to  84s.  I  will  defy  any 
one  to  buy  it  at  that  price.  I  know  that  some  second- 
rate  of  last  year's  was  sold  to-day  at  90s  ,  and  some  first- 
rate  was  sold  on  Monday  at  120s.  For  Trefoil  no  return 
is  given,  though  there  is  plenty  of  it  ranging  from  ZQs.  to 
40s.  English  Red  Clover  is  wrong,  too  ;  and  you  have 
actually  no  return  for  Tares,  though  plenty  are  to  be 
bought.     However,  time  will  improve,  I  dare  say. — Peter 

Schlemihl,  Jan.  10. Another  correspondent  complains 

of  the  unbusiaesB-like  form  in  which  Wheat  is  given.  ''■  For 
instance,  the  price  of  Wheat  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire, 
&c.,  is  stated  at  47s.  to  545.  ;  but,  from  the  form  of  the 
report,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  whether  White  or 
Red  Wheat  is  meant.  Of  course  the  value  of  reports  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  accuracy  and  fulness  ;  and  now 
that  your  Paper  aims  at  an  Agricultural  character,  accu- 
racy and  fulness  will  be  looked  for  in  that  department.*' — 
[In  reply  to  these  criticisms,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
reports  are  given  on  the  authority  which  we  quote,  and 
that  we  have  done  all  that  we  believe  it  possible  to  do  to 
obtain  correct  returns.] 

Management  of  Manure  in  Farm-yards. — ^We  have 
been  requested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Devizes,  to  publish  a 
letter  on  the  Management  of  Manures,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  some  months  ago.     It  was  at  that  time  pub- 


lished in  many  of  the  Agricultural  papers,  and  on  that 
account  we  the  less  regret  our  inability  from  want  of 
room,  to  insert  the  whole  of  it,  Mr.  Hai^rison  recom- 
mends that,  instead  of  allowing  the  manure  to  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  yards,  it  would  be  better  to  form  it  into 
ricks  round  the  tank,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied  with  the 
liquor  during  the  time  of  making.  He  recommends  that 
all  weeds,  cuttings,  and  parings  from  roads,  deposits  in 
ditches,  rubbish  from  gardens,  &c.  &c.,  should  be  carried 
home,  and  be  deposited  in  these  manure-ricks,  according 
to  the  following  directions,  viz.,  '*  A  layer  of  stable-dung, 
1  foot  thick,  salted;  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  6  inches 
thick,  limed  ;  a  layer  of  stable-dung,  1  foot  thick,  salted  ; 
a  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  6  inches  thick,  limed  ;  a  layer 
of  stable-dung,  1  foot  thick,  on  the  top  of  this  fifth  lay- 
ing; saturate  with  the  liquid  from  the  tank  in  Puffieient 
quantity  to  pass  through  the  whole.  Begin  again,  and 
repeat  the  layers  as  before  with  the  dressings,  and  make 
the  ricks  to  any  size,  the  larger  the  better;  then  cover 
them  up  close  with  long  dung  or  straw  (earth  would  be 
better)  to  keep  in  the  ammonia  and  prevent  the  rains 
from  penetrating."  Mr.  Harrison  justly  remarks,  that 
"  A  clean  farm  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  attending  to 
the  use  of  manure  properly  decomposed,  and  also  to  that 
of  liquid  manure,  as  these  take  no  filth  to  the  land."  He 
states,  in  conclusion,  "  Complicated  recommendations  for 
a  general  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the  manufacturing  of  farm- 
yard manure  would,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  with  Agriculturists,  have  no  general  effect." 
And  he  says  "  from  experience"  what  we  were  at  first 
inclined  to  doubt,  that  the  plan  he  has  suggested  is  very 
plain  and  simple,  so  as  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
adopt;  and  that  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try  it  will 
find  their  manure  doubled  by  it  in  value. 

Bones. — A  few  months  back  I  addressed  you  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  boiled  and  unboiled  bones.  In  your 
reply  you  appeared  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
former,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  loss  of  grease  in 
the  process  of  boiling — say  50  per  cent.  I  have  since 
had  a  little  conversation  with  a  respectable  Scotch  farmer 
from  Roxburghshire,  from  whom  I  elicited  some  interest- 
ing  facts  bearing  on  the  above  subject,  although  he  was 
not  aware  at  the  time  what  my  object  was,  I  inquired  if 
bones  were  still  in  great  estimation  in  his  neighbourhood  ? 
He  replied  that,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
farmers  had  neglected  them  altogether,  in  consequence  of 
little  or  no  effect  being  produced  by  them  on  the  Turnip 
crop,  and  that  they  were  now  glad  to  return  to  the  farm- 
yard for  their  supply  of  manure.  He  further  added  that, 
five  or  six  years  ago,  bones  only  were  used  for  the  Turnip 
crop,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  He  could  form 
no  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place, 
nor  could  he  inform  me  as  to  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
bones  now  and  five  years  ago  ;  but  he  told  me  that  on  the 
first  occasion  of  bones  being  used  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, he  uncovered  a  few  vards  of  the  drill  line  after 

they  had  been  sown  some  days,  and  found  them  covered 
with  an  exudation  having  the  appearance  of  hoar  frost  (his 
own  expression),  and  which  was,  of  course,  the  essential 
part,  viz.,  fat  and  grease.  About  two  years  ago,  when 
bones  were  found  not  to  answer,  he  examined  them,  as 
before,  but  no  *'  hoar  frost"  was  to  be  found  ;  the  examin- 
ation was  repeated  several  times,  but  still  no  exudation 
was  perceptible — he  could  not  account  for  it.  Now,  to 
me,  the  reason  is  Tery  obvious :  the  first  were  genuine 
unboiled  bones,  full  of  marrow  and  grease — hence  the 
appearance  of  "hoar  frost;'*  the  last  were  boiled  and 
stewed  till  not  a  particle  of  fat  or  grease  was  left,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  "  hoar  frost,"  I  am  not  a  learned 
Chemist,  and  may  be  wrong  in  the  conclusion  1  have 
drawn  ;  but  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  any  information  on  the  subject. — H.  JR., Halifax. 

Artificial  Manures. — If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  what  the  real  facts  are  regarding  the  many  new- 
fashioned  manures  which  farmers  are  advised  to  use,  you 
would  be  doing  us  a  real  service,  and  also  how  to  tell 
whether  the  good  ones  are  adulterated.  I  have  tried  my 
hand  a  little  at  these  things,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  I  have  ever  got  my  money's  worth  buck  again,  to  say 
nothing  of  profit.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  set  any 
body  against  them  ;  only,  I  want  to  learn  whether  they 
are  good  for  anything  or  not,  and  if  so,  for  what?  We 
farmers  have  no  money  to  waste  in  fancies  ;  and  although 
we  should  be  glad  enough  to  get  better  crops  if  we  could, 
yet  we  should  be  also  thankful  for  advice  how  to  proceed. 
Now  that  your  Paper  is  started  for  our  information,  you 
should  not'  lose  time  In  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
truth  in  this  matter. —  Timothy  Kippax,  Farmer.  [We 
perfectly  agree  with  this  correspondent  on  the  importance 
of  the  subject  he  names,  and  have  already  taken  means  to 
do  that  which  he  desires.  We  shall  examine  all  the 
manures  that  are  on  sale,  and  state  every  fact,  for  or 
against  them,  that  we  can  collect.] 

Clover  Dodder. — Having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Dodder  found  upon  Clover  raised  from  Indian  seed  is  not 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  so  destructive  of  late 
in  the  Clover-fields  of  East-Anglia,  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  those  farmers,  and  others,  who  may  have 
gathered  either  of  those  Dodders  if  they  will  send  a  small 
portion  of  the  plant  to  me,  by  post,  directed  to  *'  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge."  A  statement  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  Clover-seed  was  obtained,  and  the  date  of 
its  purchase,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  speci- 
mens. If  this  information  is  afforded  to  me,  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  the  seeds 
of  the  weed  to  their  native  country,  and  point  out  a  mode 
of  avoiding  it  in  future.— CAar/es  C.  Babington, 

Application  of  Alanure  to  Water  Meadows. — The 
following  are  some  particulars  about  our  crops  of  Grass 
in  the  Holm  : — By  means  of  a  water-cait  we  watered  the 


lower  Holm  with  the  manure  from  the  cesspools  con- 
nected with  the  mill,  diluted  with  two- thirds  water.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the  cut  and  river,  was 
done  in  March.  The  upper  Holm  we  manured  with 
Guano  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  it  was  irri- 
gated previous  to  the  application  of  the  manure,  while 
that  manured  with  the  night-soil  and  urine  was  irrigated 
subsequent  to  manuring.  To  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing  away  the  manure,  it  was  dammed  up  and  allowed 
to  sink  into  the  land,  which  it  soon  did,  as  the  soil  is 
alluvial  and  sandy.  I  believe  scientific  irrigators  do  not 
consider  this  plan  so  good  as  allowing  it  to  flow  over 
without  stagnating ;  but  this  would  have  wasted  our 
manure,  and  the  plan  succeeded  so  well,  that  we  had  an. 
abundant  crop  by  the  1st  of  June.  We  did  not  cut  until 
the  8  th,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  weather  before 
that  time  ;  but  were  then  so  highly  favoured  as  to  har- 
vest the  whole  (14  acres)  in  less  than  a  week.  We  had  a 
crop  of  sixty  cart-loads  of  about  13  cwt.  each.  We  then 
immediately  irrigated  again,  and  cut  our  second  crop  (40 
cart-loads  of  13  cwt.)  in  eight  weeks  from  the  first  cut- 
ting. As  soon  as  the  second  crop  was  secured,  we  manured 
the  banks  of  the  cut  and  all  the  more  impoverished  parts 
of  the  field  with  a  good  coating  of  dung  from  the  stable- 
yard  and  cow-midden,  which  was  overgrown  and  out  of 
sight  in  about  a  fortnight.  Our  cesspools  connected  with 
the  mill  are  now  so  large  and  well  supplied  with  valuable 
manure,  that  I  hope  we  shall  have  little  or  no  occasion  to 
use  Guano,  except  upon  those  parts  of  the  field  which  we 
cannot  reach  with  the  water-cart.  In  addition  to  the 
urine  and  night-soil  flowing  into  these  cesspools,  we  turn 
in  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas-works,  which  we 
find  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant;  and  we  fix  the  ammo- 
nia by  putting  in  a  daily  supply  of  a  sulpho-phosphate  of 
lime  (from  bones),  which  some  of  the  manufacturing  che- 
mists produce  in  large  quantities  and  sell  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  which  we  find  far  more  efi'ectual  for  the  purpose  than 
either  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  far  less  dangerous 
and  less  troublesome  than  sulphuric  acid«— T.  G, 

Societies. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  in  the  Museum  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Roseberry.  The  first  communication  was  from  Dr. 
Morison,  of  Banchory  Devenick,  descriptive  of  a  guard  for 
protecting  the  piers  of  bridges  over  rivers  against  acci- 
dents from  floating  timber.  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell 
then  described  the  model  of  a  machine  for  weighing  cattle 
and  sheep  and  other  commodities,  constructed  by  Mr. 
John  Craig,  Glasgow.  This  machine  resolves  itself  into 
a  steelyard.  One  pound  in  the  scale  balances  one  stone 
on  the  platform.  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  exhibited  to 
the  meeting  a  chondrometer,  made  by  Mr.  Adie,  optician, 
Edinburgh.     Mr.  Borthwick,  of  Crookston   tl^""  »"""^  •* 

comrnxmicanou  uvu^  M't  M'L-Sfl»  Braidwood.  neat 
Penicuik,  in  contlliuation  of  experiments  made  by  him  in 
1842  with  certain  manures.  One  field  of  Grass  that  had 
been  top-dressed  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  soot 
aud  earth,  ashes  and  earth,  and  soot,  and  intended  for 
Hay,  was  obliged  to  be  pastured  by  the  dairy  stock,  along 
with  other  pasture  lying  contiguous.  Throughout  the 
season  the  cows  seemed  to  relish  the  Grass  in  all  the  pas- 
ture alike,  except  that  dressed  with  soot,  in  which  they 
allowed  almost  all  the  Grasses  to  run  to  seed,  and  the 
Clover  did  not  seem  to  thrive  so  well  upon  it.  Another 
field  of  inferior  soil  was  top-dressed,  an  acre  to  each,  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  guano,  guano  and  sand,  soot  and 
earth,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  urine,  saltpetre,  and  a  portion 
left  without  any  top-dressing.  The  Grass  was  made  and 
cut  into  Hay,  and  the  general  results  were,  that  the  por- 
tion which  had  no  top-dressing  yielded  only  3/.  worth  of 
Hay,  at  8d.  per  atone  of  22  lbs.,  whereas  each  of  the 
other  portions  yielded  nearly  double  that  value,  the 
greatest  being  derived  from  the  soot  and  earth,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  15  bolls  of  soot  to  10  cart-loads  of  earth, 
the  Hay  after  which  was  worth  6/.  25.  8t/.  The  crop  of 
Oats  this  year,  after  Grass  that  had  been  top-dressed  with 
30  cart-loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  was  20  per  cent,  superior 
to  that  on  portions  top-dressed  with  15  cart-loads  of  farm- 
yard dung  and  various  sorts  of  artificial  manures,  espe- 
cially where  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbon,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  urine  were  applied. 
A  description  of  a  model  of  a  single  horse  cart,  constructed 
by  Mr.  James  Dryden,  Builder,  Saunders-street,  Stock- 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  was  read  by  Mr.  Dewar.  The  im- 
provement intended  to  be  attained  by  this  model  consists 
in  placing  the  cart  with  its  load  upon  the  axle  farther 
forward  or  backward  than  its  ordinnry  position,  by  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw  worked  behind  the  cart,  according 
as  the  load  is  to  be  drawn  up  or  down  hill,  so  as  always 
to  retain  the  same  weight  upon  the  horse's  back.  A  state- 
ment as  to  the  mode  of  erection  and  tenure  of  cottages  for 
labourers  and  tradesmen  on  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone's  estates 
of  Annandale,  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  of  Hillside,  factor 
on  these  estates,  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Gordon.  The 
last  two  communications  were  read  by  Mr.  Milne — the 
one  affording  a  comparative  view  of  the  value  of  moss  land 
in  its  improved  and  unimproved  state,  and  experiments 
made  thereon  with  different  manures,  by  Mr.  Carstairs,  of 
Springfield,  near  Penicuik  ;  and  the  other  detailing  expe- 
riments with  the  same  class  of  manures  on  the  farm  of 
Auchencraw  Mains,  in  Berwickshire,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Makins.  Mr.  Carstairs  states,  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  moss  land,  that  about  30  years  ago,  when  it 
consisted  of  253  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  above  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  was  let  for  10/.  a  year,  or  %d,  per  acre,  for 
sheep  pasture,  and  then  inhabited  by  only  5  persons.  In 
1843,  two  thirds  of  that  quantity  (the  remainder  being 
deep  flaw  moss)  yielded  from  70  to  80  small  stacks  of  Corn, 
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coataining  from  5  to  8  bolls  each ;  from  2000  to  3000 
stone  of  irrigated  meadow  Hay  ;  from  2000  to  3000  stones 
of  Clover  Hay  ;  and  from  500  to  600  bolls  of  Potatoes. 
There  are  S  or  10  cattle,  10  horses,  old  and  young,  and 
from  40  to  50  persons  living  on  the  land,  besides  employ- 
ment being  given  on  it  to  several  labourers.  All  this  has 
been  accodiplisbed  by  draining  the  moss  with  drains  at 
18  feet  apart,  27  acres  of  which  were  drained  at  9  feet 
apart ;  and  in  order  to  carry  this  sort  of  experiment  still 
further,  1  acre  was  drained  with  drains  placed  only  4|  feet 
apart,  for  the  crop  of  Potatoes,  on  which  this  season  Mr. 
Carstairs  was  offered  20/,,  but  refused  it,  as  be  considered 
the  yield  to  be  50  bolls,  the  value  of  which  is  six  times  that 
of  the  original  fee-simple  of  the  ground.  His  experiments 
consisted  in  raising  Potatoes  on  the  drained  moss  with 
various  substances,  such  as  sand,  bone-dust,  ammoniacal 
salts,  a  mixture  of  bone-dust,  ammoniacal  salts,  and 
foreign  guano,  guano  and  farm-yard  dung;  the  artificial 
manures  cost  5/.,  and  the  farm-yard  dung  10/.,  per  acre. 
Of  the  extraneous  substances,  the  sand  yielded  the  low- 
est degree  of  produce,  8  bolls  ;  the  guano  the  highest, 
namely,  38  bolls,  or  7  tons  16  cwt.  ;  while  the  farm-yard 
manure  yielded  41  bolls,  or  8  tons  8  cwt.  per  acre. 
Another  set  of  experiments  with  Potatoes,  the  manures  of 
wbich  cost  3/.,  and  the  farm-yard  dung  6/.  per  acre,  gave 
the  lowest  result  on  furrow-drained  land,  inclining  to 
moss,  with  bone-dust,  at  11  bolls,  or  2  tons  6  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  and  the  highest,  with  farm-dung,  21  bolls,  or  4 
tons  7  cwt.  per  acre  ;  but  Potatoes  planted  in  the  same 
field  ten  days  earlier  yielded  with  farm-dung  37  bolls,  or 
7  tons  12  cwt.  per  acre.  The  results  of  experiments  in 
Turnips  with  the  same  class  of  manures  gave  the  lowest 
return  from  gypsum,  which  was  7  tons  ;  and  the  greatest 
from  farm-yard  dung,  or  27  tons  per  acre.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Makius  were  made  on  Turnips  in  1843, 
on  soft,  light,  hazel-coloured  soil,  resting  on  a  sandy  sub- 
soil, and  succeeding  a  crop  of  Oats  after  two  years'  old 
lea.  The  manures  employed  were  guano  and  farm-yard 
dung,  guano  and  bones,  guano,  oil-cake  refuse,  bones, 
bones  and  farm-yard  dung,  and  farm-yard  dung.  The 
greatest  result,  viz.,  23  tons  14  cwt.,  was  obtained  from 
guano,  at  a  cost  of  3/.  I85.  l^rf.,  yielding  a  profit  of 
3/.  4s.  \d.  per  acre,  at  65.  per  ton.  The  lowest  result 
was  given  by  the  farm-yard  dang,  which,  at  a  cost  of 
5/.  II5.,  yielded  20  tons,  and  left  a  profit  of  only  9s.  per 
acre.  The  announcement  of  books  and  other  donations 
presented  to  the  Society  was  postponed  till  next  meeting. 


IRcbtefos. 

Remarks  on  Lancashire  Farming. 
By  Law.  Rawstone,  Esq.     Longman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Rawstone  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  the  state 
of  Agriculture  in  Lancashire. 

"  The  Corn  crops  look  scanty,  backward,  and  half- 
starved  ;  the  grass-land,  much  of  it,  as  lit  were,  totally 
abandoned.  The  whole  country  seems  as  if  it  was  running 
wild  with  neglect  and  impoverishment ;  all  attempts  at 
neatness  disregarded  ;  no  sign  of  the  higher  order  of  cul- 
tivation being  anywhere  visible." 

There  cannot  have  been  much  improvement  in  a  district 
of  which  this  account  is  true,  since  the  day  when  Mr. 
Dickson  reported  its  condition  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1815. 

This  little  book,  though  addressed  especially  to  Lanca- 
shire farmers,  is  capable  of  being  made  useful  by  any  of 
its  Agricultural  readers. 

"  The  inferiority  of  Lancashire  farming  to  that  of  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  has  not  been  here  dwelt  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  invidious  comparison,  nor 
of  depreciating  efforts  already  laudably  made  ;  but  rather 
to  spur  the  country  on  to  a  higher  range  of  generous 
rivalship.'' 

And  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  Mr.  Rawstone  has 
not  only  shown  up  his  county,  by  contrasting  it,  perhaps 
too  vividly,  with  other  districts  ;  but  he  states  the  causes 
to  wbich  the  inferiority  of  its  Agriculture  is  owing,  and 
the  methods  by  which  these  causes  may  be  removed.  All 
this  is  exclusively  for  his  neighbours,  but  the  general 
statement,  with  which  he  begins  bis  work,  of  what  it  is 
which  constitutes  good  farming,  and  the  details  connected 
with  methods  of  drainage,  and  various  other  branches  of 
cultivation,  which  he  gives  us  in  the  course  of  it,  may  be 
made  useful  by  all. 

Miscellaneous. 

Depth  at  which  Seed  should  be  Planted. — Various 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  determine  the  proper 
depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  planted.  The  following 
result  is  given  by  Burger,  vol.  i.,  p.  296,  with  respect  to 
Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  :— That  which  was  planted  at  the 
depth  of 

No.  J.    1    inch,  came  up  In    SJ  days. 
2.    14  »       „  94    „ 

3-    2  „       „        10 

6-     3  „         „  12 

c.  ^        „    „     18 

7.     4  „         „  134 

«-    H  .»      „       - 

0.     6  „  „  _ 

JO-    H  ,.      M       174 

11.  e  „      „      _ 

The  Nog.  a,  9,  II,  were  dug  up  after  22  days,  and  it 
wss  found  that  No,  8  bad  an  inch  more  to  grow  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nob.  'J  and  1 1  bad  just  sprouted, 
but  were  short,  and  were  three  inches  below  the  surface. 
No.  10  came  up  in  17i  dayg,  but  the  tender  leaf  remained 
only  %\x  days  grcf.n,  and  th«n  withered.  There  is  no 
Mperimcnt  which  ahowg  more  clearly  the  advantage  of  a 
•  hallow  pUntin^  in  a  Roil  not  too  loose  and  trodjlen  down 
than  thii.    The  more  ihallow  the  teed  wa«  covi^ed  by  the 


earth,  the  more  rapidly  the  sprout  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  stronger  afterwards  was  the  stalk.  The  deeper 
the  seed  lay,  the  longer  it  remained  before  it  came  to  the 
surface.  Four  inches  was  too  deep  for  the  Maize,  and 
must  also  be  so  for  yet  smaller  grain  kernels.  It,  indeed, 
came  up  at  that  depth,  but  on  the  15tb  day  after  it  was 
planted,  the  experiment  being  made  in  the  hot  time  of  the 
year,  in  June  ;  in  the  colder  season  of  spring  it  would  have 
been  18  or  20  days.  If  the  germ-leaves  of  the  seed  lie 
too  long  under  ground  they  begin  to  get  twisted,  and 
will  be  bleached  and  die.  as  in  No.  10,  or  form  weak 
plants,  as  in  Nos.  7  and  11.  Petri  cites  an  experiment 
made  with  respect  to  Rye,  in  Oct.  1817,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

T»„  *v,  ^tt^^^A         Appeared  above        Number  of  Plants 
Depth  of  Seed.  ^^^^^ ^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

4  inch,  li  days,  7-8th 

1  >.  12     „  all 

2  inches,  18      „  7.8th 

3  „  20  „  6-8th 

4  „  21  „  4.8th 

5  „  22  „  3-8th 

6  „  23  ,,  I-8th 

The  root-stalk  always  forms  itself  next  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  if  we  place  the  grain  deep  it  must 
first  put  out  its  sprouts  to  the  surface,  and  form  its  side- 
branches  in  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  air.  We  never 
find  that  the  sucker-roots  are  ranged  from  below  to  above, 
but  the  contrary.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  I  will  here  give  the  interesting  experiment  of 
Ugazy  in  Andre,  Okon,  Neuigkeiten  (Economical  Novel- 
ties), July.  1817.  He  tried  76,  between  the  5th  and  loth 
of  June,  1817,  on  good  soil,  where  the  seed  was  well 
ploughed  in,  with  different  grains,  to  ascertain  how  deep 
the  root-stalk  stood  in  the  earth,  and  what  influence  the 
different  depths  would  have  on  the  formation  of  the  stalk. 
The  results  are  exhibited  in  the  foUowine  Table  ; — 


Name  ofthekinds 
of  Grain. 


Winter  Rye 
„      "Wheat 

Summer     „ 
„     Barley 
„       Oats 


Name  of  the  kinds 
of  Grain. 


Winter  Rye 
„      Wheat 

Summer    „ 
„      Barley 
„       Oats 


Number  of  root-stalks  which  remained  in  the 
earth. 


At  1 

At  1  to  1 

At  2 

At2  to  2 

inch. 

1-2  inches. 

inches. 

l-2inch. 

742 

221 

32 

s 

705 

215 

17 

_ 

645 

304 

42 

9 

(131 

317 

41 

11 

072 

241 

64 

23 

Average  No.  of  stalks  to  a  plant. 


Of  the  J  St  Of  the  2d    Of  the  3d    Of  the  4th 
depth.         depth.  depth.  depth. 


2  3-5th 

3  4-7th 

4  i-6th 
3  2-5th 
1  1-half 


2  1.7th 
2  1.8th 
2  3 -5th 
I  3-4th 
I 


I  1. twelfth 
1 


We  see  here  that  \  to  |  of  all  the  plants  had  their 
root-stalk  only  one  inch  under  ground,  and  that  it  was 
just  these  which  produced  the  most  stalks ;  \  of  them  had 
their  roots  only  \\  inches  deep,  and  only  half  as  many 
stalks  as  the  first ;  at  two  inches  deep  there  were  only 
four  in  100,  and  at  2^  inches  deep  only  nine  of  1000, 
producing  only  one  staFk  a-piece,  while  the  first,  in  Rye 
and  Wheat,  produced  2^  to  4^  stalks.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  shallow  sowing,  if  the  seed  is  only  so  far  covered 
as  to  sprout,  and  the  germ  is  protected  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  air,  is  preferable  to  laying  the  seed  deep, 
because  it  springs  up  quicker,  and  acquires  a  stronger 
growth,  and  has  hardier  plants. — Note  to  Burger^s  Eco- 
nomy of  Farming. 

Rearing  Cattle^  with  a  view  to  Early  Maturity. — The 
production  of  beef  at  the  quickest  and  cheapest  rate 
being  the  object  in  view,  the  first  requisite  is  a  stock  of 
cows  possessing  qualities  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  should  be  good  milkers — able  to  keep  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  calves  each — of  a  kind 
known  to  have  a  tendency  to  fatten  readily,  and  to  come 
early  to  maturity,  and  of  a  structure  likely  to  produce  a 
vigorous  welJ-grown  steer.  In  other  words,  they  must  be 
good  short-horns  ;  only  having  more  regard  to  their  milk- 
ing properties  than  is  usually  done  by  breeders  of  bulls. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  that  it  is  in  general 
highly  inexpedient  for  the  beef  grower — the  farmer  who 
depends  largely  on  his  regular  cast  of  fat  cattle — to  at- 
tempt breeding  his  own  bull.  It  is  only  a  few  individuals 
in  any  district  who  have  the  taste  and  skill  requisite  for 
this  difficult  department  of  the  business,  not  to  mention 
the  large  capital  which  must  necessarily  be  invested  in  it, 
the  precariousness  of  the  return,  the  greater  liability  to 
casualties  of  such  high-bred  animals,  and  the  additional 
expense  of  their  housing  and  maintenance.  On  Tweed 
side,  the  breeding  of  bulls  is  confined  to  a  very  limiied 
number  of  persons,  chiefly  Northumbrians,  who,  by  de- 
voting their  whole  attention  to  this  department,  are  able, 
from  year  to  year,  to  furnish  a  class  of  bulls  which  are 
steadily  improving  the  general  breed  of  the  district.  The 
contrary  practice  is  at  this  moment  compromising  the 
character  of  this  valuable  breed  of  cattle  in  several  districts 
of  Scotland  into  which  they  have  been  more  recently  in- 
troduced. Made  wiser  on  this  point  by  experience,  the 
farmer  of  the  Border  purchases  from  some  breeder  of 
establisiied  reputation  a  good  yearling  bull,  which  he  uses 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then  replaces  by  another  in 
like  manner.  This  bull  serves  his  own  cows  and  those  of 
his  hinds,  and  Home  of  the  neighbouring  villugers  ;  and 
thus,  though  his  own  stud  be  limited  to  six  or  eight  cows, 
he  can  aeh-ct  from  the  progeny  of  his  own  bull  as  many 
calves  as  he  rc(|uirc8  to  make  up  his  h.t,  and  has  them 
more  uniform  in  colour  and  quality  thun  could  otlierwiHe 
he  the  case.  As  the  male  parent,  among  sheep  ^iid 
catth^,  is  known  to  exrrt  by  fur  the  greatest  influence  in 
giving  diameter  to  the  progeny,  and  increasingly  so  in 
[iroportioM  to  the  jiurity  of  bis  breeding,  it  is  evidently 
much  for  the  advantage  of  the  beef  grower  to  aparo  no 


reasonable  trouble  and  expense  in  obtaining  a  bull  of 
thorough  purity,  and  then  to  select  his  calves  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention.  From  overlooking  all  this, 
how  often  may  lots  of  cattle  be  seen,  on  the  best  of  land, 
too,  which  can  only  be  fattened  at  an  enormous  expense 
of  food  and  time,  and,  after  all,  are  so  coarse  in  quality 
as  to  realize  an  inferior  price  per  stone.  Occasionally  a 
few  beasts  of  the  right  sort  will  be  seen  in  such  lota, 
wbich,  by  going  ahead  of  their  fellows,  to  the  extent  of 
4/.  or  5/.  a-piece  of  actual  market  value,  show  what  might 
have  been  done  by  greater  skill  or  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  owner.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  all  the  cows 
to  calve  betwixt  1st  February  and  1st  April.  If  earlier, 
they  will  get  almost  dry  ere  the  grass  comes,  and  calves 
later  than  this  will  scarcely  be  fit  fjr  sale  with  the  rest  of 
the  lot.  When  a  calf  is  dropt,  it  is  immediately  removed 
from  its  dam,  rubbed  dry,  with  a  coarse  cloth  or  wisp  of 
straw,  (this  being  what  the  cow  would  do  for  it  with  her 
tongue,  if  allowed,)  and  then  placed  in  a  crib  in  the  calf- 
house  among  dry  straw,  when  it  receives  a  portion  of  its 
own  mother's  first  milk,  which,  being  of  a  purgative  qua- 
lity, is  just  what  is  needed  by  the  young  animal.  For  a^ 
fortnight,  new  milk  is  the  only  food  suitable  for  it,  and  of 
this  it  should  receive  a  liberal  allowance  thrice  a  day  ;  but 
means  should  now  be  used  to  train  it  to  eat  linseed  cake 
and  sliced  Swedish  Turnip;  and  the  readiest  way  of  doing 
so  is  to  put  a  bit  of  cake  into  its  mouth  immediately  after 
getting  its  milk,  as  it  will  then  suck  greedily  at  anything 
it  can  get  hold  of.  By  repeating  this  a  few  times,  and 
placing  a  few  pieces  in  its  trough,  it  will  usually  take  to 
this  food  freely,  and,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  should 
have  as  much  as  it  can  eat,  that  its  allowance  of  milk  may 
be  diminished,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  younger 
calves  which  are  coming  in  succession.  This  is  of  the 
greater  importance  that  it  is  always  most  desirable  to 
avoid  mixing  anything  with  their  milk  by  way  of  helping 
the  quantity.  When  a  substitute  must  be  resorted  to, 
oatmeal  porridge  mixed  with  the  new  milk  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Sago  has  of  late  years  been  much  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  an  eminent  English  veterinary  surgeon  has 
recently  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  its  use  im- 
pairs the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal,  and  predisposes 
to  disease.  The  sour  smell  invariably  found  in  a  calf- 
house,  where  porridge  or  jelly  of  any  kind  is  mixed  with 
the  milk,  is  proof  sufficient  that  indigestion  is  the  conse- 
quence. An  egg  put  into  each  calf*s  allowance,  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  by  stirring  with  the  hand,  is  a  good 
help,  and  never  does  harm  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is 
best  to  give  the  milk  warm  and  unadulterated,  however 
small  the  quantity,  and  along  with  this,  dry  farinaceous 
food,  turnips  and  hay,  ad  libitum.  If  more  liquid  is 
needed,  a  pail  with  water  may  be  put  within  their  reach, 
as  this  does  not  produce  the  bad  effects  of  mixed  milk. 
Indeed,  in  this,  it  is  best  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  natural  arrangement  according  to  which  the  calf  takes 
its  suck- — at  first  frequently,  and  then  at  longer  intervals, 
as  it  becomes  able  to  eat  of  the  same  food  as  its  dam. 
The  diet  of  the  cows  at  this  season  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence.  Swedish  Turnips  yield  the  richest  milk, 
but  it  is  too  scanty,  and  calves  fed  on  it  are  liable  to  in- 
flammatory attacks.  Globe  Turnips  should,  therefore, 
form  their  principal  food  during  the  spring  months. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  too  low  in 
condition  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  for  this  end  it  is 
well  to  put  them  dry  at  least  three  months  before  calving. 
Some  may  think  this  long;  but,  on  a  breeding  farm,  milk 
is  of  little  value  at  this  season.  The  cows,  when  dry,  are 
kept  at  less  expense,  and,  by  this  period  of  rest,  their  con- 
stitution is  invigorated,  greater  justice  done  to  the  foetus, 
now  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity,  and  so  much  more 
milk  obtained  after  calving,  when  it  is  really  valuable. 
When  the  calves  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  they  are 
removed  from  their  separate  cribs  to  a  house  where  several 
can  be  accommodated  together,  and  have  room  to  frisk 
about.  So  soon  as  the  feeding-yards  are  cleared  of  the 
fat  cattle,  the  calves  are  put  into  the  most  sheltered  one, 
where  they  have  still  more  room,  and  are  gradually  pre- 
pared for  being  turned  to  grass ;  and,  when  this  is  done, 
they  are  still  brought  in  at  night  for  some  time.  At  six 
weeks  old,  the  mid-day  allowance  of  milk  is  discontinued, 
and  at  about  14  weeks  they  are  weaned  altogether.  When 
this  is  done,  their  allowance  of  linseed  cake  is  increased  ; 
and,  as  they  have  been  trained  to  its  use,  they  readily  eat 
enough  to  improve  in  condition  at  this  crisis,  instead  of 
having  their  growth  checked,  and  acquiring  the  large 
belly  and  unthrifty  appearance  which  used  to  be  considered 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  weaning.  Tlie  cake  is 
continued  until  they  have  so  evidently  taken  with  the 
grass  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  lie  out  very  late  in  autumn,  but,  as  the  nights 
begin  to  lengthen  and  get  chilly,  are  brought  in  during  the 
night,  and  receive  a  foddering  of  tares  or  clover  foggage. 
When  put  on  Turnips,  the  daily  allowance  of  cake  (say 
1  lb.  each)  is  resumed,  and  continued  steadily  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  until  they  are  again  turned  to  grass. 
This  not  merely  promotes  tlieir  growth  and  feeding,  but 
(so  far  as  the  experience  of  five  or  six  yenrscan  determine 
the  point)  seems  a  specific  against  black-leg,  which  was 
often  so  fatal  as  altogether  to  deter  many  farmers  from 
breeding.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  distinctly  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  cake  is  given  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  growth.  At  first,  the  object  is  to 
accustom  them  to  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet, 
which  will  supplement  the  milk  obtained  from  any  given 
number  of  cows,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  number  of 
calves  being  reared,  and,  ot  the  same  time,  have  greater 
justice  done  them  than  couM  otherwise  he  practicable. 
At  weaning-time,  again,  it  is  given  to  help  the  young  ani- 
mal over  the  transition  from  milk  to  Graea  uloiie,  without 
check  to  growth  or  loss  of  condition.     During  the  follow 
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jng  winter,  however,  the  special  object  of  its  use  is  to 
prevent  blackleg,  as,  but  for  this,  Turnips  ad  libitum 
would  be  sufficient.  When  put  to  Grass  as  year-olds, 
they  decidedly  thrive  better  on  sown  Grass  of  the  first 
year  than  on  old  pasture,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
cattle  whose  growth  is  matured.  They  are  laid  on  Tur- 
nips  again  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  these  are  ready  ;  and 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  a  few  acres  of  globes  to  be 
ready  for  this  e.\press  purpose.  It  does  well  to  give  the 
Turnips  upon  tlie  Grass  for  10  or  14  days  before  putting 
them  finally  into  the  feeding-yards  ;  and  then,  if  they  can 
be  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  receive  daily  as  many  good 
Turnips  as  they  can  possibly  eat  (globe  till  Christmas  and 
Swedish  afterwards),  they  will  grow  at  a  rate  which  will 
afford  their  owner  daily  pleasure  in  watching  their  pro- 
gress, and  reach  a  weight  by  the  1st  of  May  which,  if 
markets  are  favourable,  will  reward  him  well  for  all  his 
pains.  The  leading  features  of  this  system  are,  uniform 
good  keeping,  and  progressive  improvement ;  in  other 
words,  to  get  them  fat  as  soon  after  birth  as  possible,  and 
keep  them  so  till  they  reach  maturity.  The  details  given 
above  are  a  description  of  the  expedients  generally 
adopted  by  the  breeders  of  this  district  for  securing  these 
objects. — Mr,  JVilsoji,  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society. 

Situation  of  Guano.  —  M.  Teschemacher  presented 
specimens  of  Guano  just  received  from  the  coast  of  Peru, 
containing  feathers.  "With  reference  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  the  Guano  had  been  accumulat- 
ing from  a  period  perhaps  prior  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  Mr.  T.  translated  the  following  passage  from  the 
*'  Memoriales  Re'ales  "  of  *'  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega." 
Lisbon,  1609,  p.  102.  "On  the  sea-coast  from  below 
Arequipa  as  far  as  Tarapaca,  which  is  more  than  200 
leagues  of  coast,  they  use  no  other  manure  than  that  of 
marine  birds,  which  exist  both  great  and  small  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  and  go  in  docks  perfectly  incredible,  if 
not  seen.  They  are  reared  on  some  uninhabited  islands 
which  exist  on  that  coast,  and  the  manure  that  they  leave 
is  of  inconceivable  amount.  At  a  distance  the  hills  of  it 
resemble  the  mounds  on  some  snowy  plain.  In  the  time 
of  the  Incas  there  was  so  much  vigilance  in  guarding  these 
birds  that,  during  the  rearing  season,  no  person  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  islands  under  pain  of  death,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  frightened  and  driven  from  their 
nests.  Neither  was  it  allowed  to  kill  them  at  any  time, 
either  on  or  off  of  the  islands,  under  the  same  penalty." 
Each  district  or  territory  also  had  a  portion  of  these  islands 
allotted  to  it,  the  penalties  for  infringement  of  which  were 
very  severe.  From  this  extraordinary  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  Incas  did  not  permit  any  remarkable  consumption 
of  this  valuable  manure  beyond  the  annual  additions  ;  and 
the  consumption  during  the  depopulation  of  South  America 
by  the  Spaniards  could,  by  no  means,  have  equalled  those 
annual  deposits.  Even  the  greatest  thickness  of  700  to 
800  feet,  might  without  extravagant  calculation  be  depo- 
sited in  about  3000  years,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  inches 
a  year.  The  feathers  do  not  appear  different  from  those 
of  birds  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Blake,  a  member  of  our 
Society,  who  has  visited  these  deposits,  has  a  shell  found 
in  the  Guano,  very  much  resembling  the  Crepidula  forni- 
cata  of  this  coast,  but  not  in  any  way  fos8iIi2ed.  On  this 
coast  it  never  rains,  so  that  the  deposits  of  manure  are 
not,  like  those  on  ocher  coasts,  annually  washed  away. — 
Proceedings  of  Boston  Society. 

Irish  Landlords. — Notwithstanding  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  Irish  landlords,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  as  a  body,  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  an  anxious  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
tenants,  and  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  I 
■do  not  here  include  middlemen^  "  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not,"  and  who  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  land  or 
its  occupiers.  —  Mr.  Blacker,  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal, 

Supply  of  Air  to  the  Roots  of  Plants. — The  breaking 
up  of  the  surface  of  cultivated  land,  either  by  the  plough, 
spade,  or  hoe,  for  the  reception  of  seeds  or  plants,  is  a 
process  so  universally  practised  and  indispensable  for  the 
well-being  of  the  crops  intended  to  be  raised  thereon,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  incredible  that  so  common  and  simple 
an  affair  should  not  be  universally  understood.  The  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  one  of  the  sources  whence  plants 
obtain  the  elemental  food  requisite  for  their  development, 
and  certain  conditions  of  this  surface  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Humidity,  heat,  and  air,  in  due  proportions,  are 
indispensable  both  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  are  extended 
in  the  earth,  and  to  the  head  of  the  plant  expanded  in  the 
air.  There  is  more  danger,  however,  from  the  excess  of 
moisture  than  from  the  extremes  of  either  heat]  or  air  ; 
because,  when  tlie  soil  is  saturated  with  water,  the  access 
of  the  general  air  and  its  gaseous  properties  is  excluded, 
and  the  delicate  fibres  imprisoned  and  choked,  it  may  be 
said,  for  want  of  breath,  must  in  such  cases  necessarily 
languish. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Education. — In  order  to  give  the  young 
farmer  an  education  adapted  to  his  profession,  we  are  in 
this  neighbourhood  endeavouring  to  establish  a  school 
wherein  all  the  necessary  sciences  will  be  taught,  and  to 
which  a  farm  is  to  be  attached,  on  which  the  pupils  may 
be  employed  half  the  day  in  practically  carrying  out  the 
theory  of  the  school.  To  carry  out  an  improved  system 
of  Agriculture  with  success  requires  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
capacity — he  should,  of  course,  combine  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  with  practical  experience,  and  to  carry  out  his 
views  he  must  have  great  moral  courage,  perseverance 
with  patience,  and  enterprise  with  caution,  and  unite  the 
whole  with  habits  for  general  business.  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  the  proposed  school  would  give  men 
the  whole  of  these  requisites,  but  it  would  establish  prin- 


ciples which  could  be  acted  on  by  all. — Ed.  Bowley, 
Gloucester  Journal. 

Guano  in  Caithness. — There  is  a  great  abundance  of 
Guano  to  be  found  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Orkney,  and 
Zetland,  amongst  the  islands  and  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  I 
last  year  made  trial  of  it  from  an  island  near  Incholm, 
took  a  boat  in  the  morning,  and,  with  some  small  spades, 
masons'  trowels,  and  some  bags,  clambered  to  the  top, 
about  30  feet  high,  to  the  resort  of  the  seafowl,  from 
which,  in  an  hour's  time,  three  of  us  nearly  filled  the  boat 
with  excellent  stuff  resembling  dirty  lime.  The  season 
was  past  to  try  it  on  vegetables,  and  not  being  a  farmer, 
I  used  it  in  top-dressing  a  flower-garden,  where  it  had  an 
astonishing  effect. — Corresp.  of  John  o' Groat's  Journal. 

Advantage  of  Deep  Drainage. — I  had  an  opportunity 
the  other  day  of  seeing  the  full  advantages  of  a  deep 
drain.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  natural  g)en  or  ravine. 
I  found  the  land  on  one  side  of  it  deep,  friable,  and  warm, 
margined  by  very  poor  shallow  cold  clay,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  a  medium  quality  ;  there  was  a  smaller  drain 
along  it  on  the  opposite  side.  The  large  drain  is  about 
40  or  50  feet  deep,  and  100  to  150  broad,  and  the  smaller 
one  about  7  feet  both  ways.  The  good  land  8  or  12 
perches  broad,  is  evidently  proportional  in  width  to  the 
depth  of  drain  or  ravine. — Correspondent  of  the  Ayrshire 
Agriculturist. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  from  the  following  Correspondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :— 
J.  D.,  Facile,  A.  Campbell,  Cultor. 

Ammoniacal  Liquor.— E.  ii.— Your  compost-heaps  will  be 
benefited  by  soaking  them,  as  you  propose,  with  gas- water.  Do 
not  put  on  the  land  so  many  cart-loads  of  the  compost  per  acre 
as  you  would  otherwise  havQdone. 

Correspondents  who  desire  immediate  answers  to  their 
inquiries  will  be  so  good  as  take  care  that  their  letters  reach 
London  by  the  post  of  Tuesday  morning  at  latest,  otherwise 
replies  will  be  unavoidably  deferred  till  the  succeeding  week. 

Drainage. — Swamp. — Many  extensive  land-owners  have  now 
operations  of  the  kind  proceeding.  Lord  Portman,  in  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire ;  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  whose 
name  we  forget,  near  Preatrm,  Lancashire;  the  Earl  Ducie, 
near  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  are,  we  believe,  among  those 
thus  actively  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 

Gas-lime. — E.  R.—'Qy  exposure  to  the  air  it  ultimately  becomes 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  identical,  in  fact,  with  gypsum.  In  order 
that  it  may  the  more  readily  assume  this  form,  it  should  be 
spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  mixed  with  fresh  earth  or  decomposing  vegetable 
matter ;  the  substances  contained  in  which  will  fix  other  valu- 
able but  volatile  matter  which  it  contains. 

Mould  in  Haystacks.— 0;nfg-«.— It  is  owing  to  your  having 
put  the  hay  up  before  it  was  properly  dried. 

Manures. — A  Subscriber. — Apply  soluble  manures  such  as  you 
name,  after  sowing,  as  a  top-dressing  }  they  will  not  affect  the 
taste  of  the  root.  Sea-weed  is  said  to  be  a  good  manure  for 
Carrots ;  if  so,  in  inland  situations,  kelp,  the  ashes  of  seaweed, 
will  be  a  good  substitute  for  it.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
however,  that  no  manure  for  any  crop  will  beat  what  is  made 
in  the  farm-yard  from  the  consumption  of  that  crop.  Of  the 
three  you  name,  viz.,  guano,  urate,  and  grains,  we  prefer  the 
first  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  or  3  cwt. 
per  acre.     Try  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  in  the  same  way 

at  the  rate  of  so  lbs.  to  lOO  lbs.  per  acre. A  Lover  of  Im- 

prouement. — Many  of  your  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
one  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  answers 
would  be  applied.  The  usefulness  of  salt  as  manure  depends, 
not  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  but  on  the  non-existence  there 
in  a  useful  form  of  a  suflacient  quantity  of  the  substances  of 
which  salt  is  composed.  The  refuse  salt  of  pork-stores  is 
probably  more  valuable  than  common  salt  as  a  manure,  on 
account  of  the  nitre  it  contains.  Soot  and  salt  are  referred  to 
above  in  reference  to  "  a  Subscriber's"  question.  You  must 
not  mix  lime  with  soot,  or  you  will  drive  off  the  ammonia  to 
which  soot  owes  its  value  as  manure.  Salt  would  probably 
not  act  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia  in  a  liquid  manure-tank; 
sulphuric  and  other  acids  will,  and  so  will  gypsum.  We  shall 
publish  all  useful  information  we  receive  respecting  the  action 
of  manures  of  various  kinds,  as  the  season  for  their  applica- 
tion approaches.  We  refer  you  for  further  information  on  the 
subjects  you  ask  about  to  Cuthbert  Johnson's  work  "  on  'Per~ 
tilizers."~~— Nottingham. — Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with 
cloacine;  it  injures  it.  Prefer  mud,  peat,  soot,  charcoal  dust, 
or  any  powdery  absorbent  material.    Bones  are  digested  in 

sulphuric,  not  muriatic,  acid,  for  Agricultural  purposes. 

it/.  T.— As,  from  the  article  in  last  Gazette,  it  appears  that 
the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  resides  near  the  sea,  M.  T. 
would  be  greatly  obliged  by  his  informing  him  if  he  has 
made  any  experiments  with  sea- weed  as  a  manure,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  met  with  any  difficulty  in  decomposing  it.  Is  it 
necessary  to  its  action  that  it  sliould  be  reduced  to  a  uniform 
mass— or  may  it  be  applied  directly  to  the  land  ? 

Mustard  Plant,  &c.—;r.— We  understand  your  neighbour,  Mr. 
Thimbleby,  has  180  acres  of  newly-inclosed  land  covered  by  a 
promising  young  plant  of  Wheat— why  not  follow  his  example 
in  the  treatment  of  your  land  ?  You  will  find  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Mustard  in  Loudon's  Encycl.  Agric,  in  the 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Essex,  and 
in  the  last  vol.  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Value  of  Turnips  to  be  consumed  by  youno  Cattle. — 
Govi/n.— It  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  straw  to  be  supplied 
to  the  cattle,  and  on  their  age.  Supposing  them  to  be  ordinary- 
sized  two-year-olds ;  ascertain  from  your  neighbour  what 
quantity  of  straw  he  intends  to  supply  you  with  for  them 
during  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  agree  on  a  price  for  this 
straw  (which,  however,  must,  of  course,  be  nothing  like  the 
market-price  of  good  straw),  and  subtract  it  from  the  ordinary 
charge,  in  such  a  case,  of  -j.v,  a  week  per  head.  Your  neigh- 
bour should  pay  you  the  difference. 

Smithfield  Club. — Fairpla?/. — Your  letter,  to  be  useful,  should 
have  been  published  some  weeks  ago— no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  our  publishing  it  now.  If  the  facts  were  as  you 
state  them,  it  was  probably  owing  to  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  Society's  officers. 
*^*  As  usual  mauy  communications  have  been  received  too 

late  for  answering  this  week. 


iWatfetts* 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  S.— Per  stone  of  9  lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Herefords.&c-  i^  Oto49  -1  I  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  49  -ito-ls  8 
Best  Short  Horns  -  .  3  Q  4  0  \  Beat  Lonfj-ivooled  -  .  S  10  ■!  2 
.sei^ond  quality  Beasts  -  3  1  3  8  I  Kives  and  second  quality  3  4  3  8 
Calves         -         -         -         -     4     0       4     8  I  PiRS  -         -         -         -3-144 

NoMatms Beasts,  2Q60  ;  Sheep,  27,340;  Calves,  83;  Piga,  367. 

Friday,  Jan.  12. 

In  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  dead  market  since  Monday,  our 
trade  today  i?  heavy,  »t  a  decline  ot  nearly  2d.  per  8  lbs.  in  Beasts  and  Sheep. 
There  is  rather  a  sirarclty  of  ROod  Calves,  consequently  an  advance  in  price— 
the  best  realising  fully  5f.  per  Bibs. 

rJuuBEHs.— Beasts.  580;  Sheep,  2TC0:  Calves,  133;  P Irs,  330- 

41.  West  Smithiield, 


HAY,  Smithfield,  Jan.  12. 
Hat,  21 103  to  81 83     I      Clovhb,  31  Bs  to  4/  lOs       1      Straw,  W  4g  to  1/  lOs 
Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.       Joiw  Cuopba,  Salesmao. 


MARK  LANE,  Friday,  January  12.— There  was  very  little 
business  doing  iu  the  market  this  morning.  Free  Foreign  Wheat 
was  held  at  the  same  prices;  of  English  there  was  scarcely  any 
offering.  We  had  some  inquiry  for  bonded.  Barley,  Peas,  and 
Beans  remain  as  on  Monday,  and  Oats  are  fuUy  as  dear,  with  a 
better  sale. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAI.  QUARTER.  S,  S.  s.  8. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk          .        .     White  41  64  Red     .     44  6« 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  47  54        White     -I 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polands  15  25  Peed        16  23 

Northuinberlaiid  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed  —    Potato      17  "5 

-._    Ifish           .         .       •        •        -        .          .„Feed  16  23  Potato      16  21 

Barley     ....        Malting  and  distilling  28  82  Grind.     2i  30 

fllalt,  pale,  ship              * _  _ 

—  Hertford  and  Essex            .        .        .        ,       .  _  _ 
Kye 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and   new  23  to  29  Tick     22    31        Harrow  25    32 

Pipeonj  Heligoland      ,     28  to  36         Winds.    30    38        LongpodEB    80 
•        .     30  10  33      .     Maple     27    29        Grey      2fi    27 


Peas,  White 


IMPERIAL  AVKRAGES. 


1      per  Quarter. 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain. 


Wheat. 

Barloy. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

SeanB. 

31i  3^ 

ID* 

Od 

30*  7d 

SUtOif 

SI      0 

31     8 

18 

» 

30    1 

32    0 

33    0 

60     9 

32     0 

la 

« 

30    0 

31     G 

33    4 

60     3 

32     2 

18 

7 

29    9 

30  10 

30  10 

49     9 

32     3 

h 

31     4 

3D     1 

49  10 

32    7 

la 

3 

30    8 

29     6 

30    7 

50     5 

33     1 

18 

7 

30     5 

31  U 

32    0 

20     0 

6    0 

8 

0 

10     6 

10    6 

10    Q 

AKRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 


Wheat 

Barley 

OatB 

Flour 

4110 

11  MO 

2930 

6582  Ska 

Su-jtch 
Foreign 

— 

1270 

25980 

1220 

1170 

_ 

_ 

ARRIVALS  IN 

THE    RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.                            Wht.jBarl.l  MaU.iOais.  1  Rye 

.     Bns. 

Keni 

8021   Sks.    —    Brls.      5045    |l2d27    1 10139   |  3890    |     — 

1763 

1093 

—           493         40         7003         — 

Foreign 

„       150      „          1993   1     -     I     -     1     _     1     - 

632 

KlNClBXORD  A^D   La.Y.     1 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  12.  — Notwithstanding  that  the 
weather  has  been  somewhat  colder  during  the  week,  the  Market 
has  been  well  supplied;  but  trade  still  remains  dull.  Vegetables 
in  general  are  very  good  and  plentiful.  Fruit  has  also  been 
equal  to  the  demand.  Pine-apples  are  small,  butwell  flavoured; 
they  are  rather  scarce.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  very  good  and 
well  coloured,  but  they  are  becoming  less  plentiful;  Portugals 
continue  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  are  offered  at  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  last  week.  Apples  have  been  brought  to  the 
Market  in  considerable  quantities  during  the  week;  they  have 
not  advanced  in  price  since  our  last  Report;  among  them  we 
observed  some  good  specimens  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Good 
Pears  are  not  plentiful ;  the  Passe  Colmar  is  selling  at  from  is. 
Gd.  to  3s.  per  doz. ;  good  specimens  of  Ne  Plus  Meuris  are  ofiTered 
at  4(2.  each.  Lemons  and  Oranges  continue  abundant.  Nuts 
of  every  kind  are  plentiful;  English  Filberts  bring  from  655.  to 
70s.  per  100  lbs.  Pomegranates  are  selling  at  6d.  each.  Vegetables 
are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  in  our  last  report. 
Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful,  as  are  likewise  Greens  and 
Savoys.  Broccoli  is  becoming  rather  scarce;  the  late  frosty 
weather  has  been  somewhat  injurious  to  it.  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  plentiful;  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  selling  at  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  last  week;  the  latter  is  very  plentiful  and  good. 
Asparagus  is  plentiful.  Parsley,  Parsnips  and  Endive  are  also 
good  and  plentiful.  A  considerable  quantity  of  American. 
Shallots  have  made  their  appearance  in  ttie  market  during  the 
week.  Celery  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  but  is  inferior  in 
quality.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Erica  hyemalis,  gracilis, 
and  caffra,  Epacris  impressa,  Biguonia  venusta,  Gardenia  radi- 
cans,  Jasminum  revolutum,  Lily  of  the  valley.  Cinerarias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Tulips,  and  China  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,'4» to  7* 
Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb-,  3s  to  7* 
,,       Pornipal,  per  lb.  U  to  2j  6d 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush,  is  to  12» 

,,      Kitiihen,  p  bus.  3j  to  7a 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  3a  to  12* 
Oranj^es,  per  dozen,  9d  to  3a 

~~       per  100,  3i  6d  to  lis 
Lemons,  per  doz.  Sd  to  2a 
—         per  100,6ico  12* 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  3*  to  6a 
Green  Capsicums,  per  100,1*  to2» 


Red  Capsicums,  4j  to  8( 
Almonds,  per  peclc,  6a 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb',  2a6d  to  Si 
Nuis.  bpanisli,  |>er  bushel,  16a 

—  iirazil,  16/ 

—  Hazel,  £a  to  4t 

—  Bari^elona.  20f  t0  24< 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  60i  to65> 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  12s  to  28* 
Filberts,  English,  p  lOOlbs.,  60*  to6S* 
Barberries,  per  hf.-sv  ,  3*  to  4a 
Tomatoes,  per  punnet,  1*  to  1*  6tf 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  is  to  Is  Cd 
BiOL'coIi,  per  bundle,  1*  6d  to  Ss 
Brussi-ls'  Sprouts,  per  hf,-sv..  Is  to  2* 
Cabhages,  perdoz.,  6d  to  1» 
Asparagus,  per  100,  £i  to  8* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  1*  to  25  Gd 
French  Beans,  3<  to  4a  per  100 
Autumn  I'otatoeB,  3d  to  lid  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  do7.  6J  to  1* 
Greens,  per  doz.  2s  to  3)  Gd 
I'oiatoes,  per  ton,  45*  to  75«»  " 
_        per  cwt.,2*&d  to  4* 

per  bushel,  is  Gd  to  2sGd 

Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2j  to  2j  6d 

TurnipB.perdoz.  bunches,  IsGdtu  2t  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen,  6d  to  U 
Horse  Radish, perbnndle,  1»  to 
Radish,  spring,  p.  doz.  hands,!, 
Carrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2*  6J  to  5a 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6d  to  2* 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.,  9d  to  1* 
Garlic,  per  lb.   6d  to  8d         IJTl 


Onions,  Spring  p.  doz.  bch.,  2s  to  4t 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  S*  to  3f 

—  Spanish,  per  do/.,  1*  6d  to  St  '  ' 

—  piLkling,  p.  hf.-sv.,3*6d  to4*6i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  9d,i 

Chilis,  per  100,  l*to2* 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  Bcore,  Gdtolt 

Cos,  per  score,  6d  to  Is 

Celery,  per  bun,  6ii  to  2a  _ 

MuHhrooms,  per  pnttle,  ad  tola  3d 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  12*  to  16t 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  3d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  do/,  sm,  bun,  3ii  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz, bunches,  2*  to  4* 
Tarragon,  per  bun-  2d  to  3d 
Endive,  per  score,  9<i  to  2* 
mint,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to 2* 
Marjoram,  Ereen,  p.  doz. bun.  U6dtQ2l 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to3d 
Salsafy,  per  bundle,  I*  to  1*  6d 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  6d 


HOPS,  Fridaf,  Jan.  12. 
~TiiE  Hop  Market  continues  to  advance,  with  but  tew  in  offer,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: — 


East  &  Mid  Kent  Pocks.  SiOatolO/lOs 
Choice  ditio      -         -  11     0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks,  6  0  6  15 
Choice  ditto       -       -    7    0 


I  Sussex  Pockets 
Choice  ditto 
Farnham 

Pattenden  &  Smith,  Hop-Factora; 


.    6n89to6f£s 

•     6  10 

-    9  15      10  10 


POTATOES,  Jan,  8. 
SouTHWABK  WATHnsiDE— There  has  been  a  liberal  supply  from  the  Northern 
districts  during  the  past  week,  but  very  limited  from  the  Channel  Islands  and 
the  West  of  England.  We  had  a  sharp  frost  on  the  3d.  which  lasted  about  24 
hours— a  continuance  would  havfl  considerably  assisted  the  sale  ot  Potatoes. 
The  weather  has  aiiain  returned  to  its  former  mildness,  but  in  consequence  ot 
the  trade  eenenilly  having  no  stock  on  hand,  the  demand  for  the  beat  samples 
iskal  the  annexed  prices. 


York  Red; 

Penh eo 

Early  Dnvone      -        -         -  — 

Cornwall      .         .         -          .  — 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  — 


50s  to  e 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites    - 

—         —  Kidneys  - 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        -J 

_  Whites   - 

Prince  Regents 


453       S6t 


Canary       -        -       perqr  663  to  60s 

Carraway  -    per  cwc  60        63 

Clover,  Red,  EnRlish        -  54        63 

_  —     Foreign        -  54        64 

—  White,  Knglish     -  74        84 

—  —  Foreign  •  74  84 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  84  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  ^        — 

.  —     Baltic        .        -        -  _        — 

—  Cakes,Eng.per  1000  10/  5b  lOl  10 


SEEDS,  Fridat,  Jan.  12. 

LinseedCakes,Foreign,p.ton6ilo7n0ri 
Mustard,  White-   p,  bush.       6s         6a 

—        Superfine 


14 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last    24f        281 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ten    —        -^ 

Saintfoin      ...        -    —        ~i 
Tares,  Eog.  winter  p,  bush.    S  5 

_     Foreign  -         .         -      3 
Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KiNcsKOBO  AND  Lai. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan.  12. 

The  firmness  noticed  in  our  last  report  still  exists  in  the  British  Wool 
market.  The  repoits  from  the  manufacturing  districts  are  of  a  (avourablo 
character.  The  manuficturers,  as  we  have  observed,  fur  the  most  part,  hold, 
good  stocks  of  IVool,  hence  they  are  not  disposed  to  buy  largely  on  speculation, 
and  we  cannot  expect  prices  to  materially  advance. 
Prices  Cubrbnt. 
per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Lonc-wooled  Wethers      Is  Odtols  Id      Southdown  Hoggitts     -     Is  Idtola  6d 
do.  Hoggitts     1    OA     I    3       Shew  Fleeces        -        -    1     1       1    2 

Southdown  Wt3&  Ewes  0  115    i    o^  \  „,,,,. 

•_  Jav&s  pBRniw>  Wool  Broiler.  . 
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Now  ready,  price  4s.  6d., 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edward  Sollt,  Esti.,  F.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  R"yal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction.— 
"A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  points  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it." 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertihzing:  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  of 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 

Index  of  Contents. 
I  Cherry-tree  gum 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chlorine 
Cider 
Citric  acid 
Clay 

Clay,  burnt 
Climate,  effects  of 
Clover,  analysis  of 
Coal,  ashes  of 
Coal  gas 
Cocoa-nut  oil 
Cohesion 
Coke 
Colour 

Colour  of  soil 
Colours,  changing  of 
Colours  of  plants 
Colouring  matter 
Combination 
Combining  numbers 
Combining  weights 
Combustion 
Combustion,  results 

of 
Common  salt 
Composition  of  bodies 
Composition  of  soils 
Composition  of  water 
Compounds,  binary 
Compounds,  all  defi- 
nite 
Compounds,  saline 
Compounds,  ternary 

and  quaternary 
Contagion 
Contagious  matters 
Copperas 
Corn 

Crops,  rotation  of 
Cubic  nitre 
Cultivated  lands 


Acclimatizing 
Acid,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
Acid,  phosphoric 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphurous 
Acid,  uric 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  tests  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles  of 

plants 
Affinity 
Air 

Air,  bad 
Air,  good 
Air,  inflammable 
Alabaster 
Albumen,  animal 
Albumen,  vegetable 
Ale,  bottled 
Alkali,  volatile 
Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 
Alum 

Alumine.  sulphate  ol 
Ammonia 
Ammonia,  fixing 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 

acids 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 

gj-psum 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 

copperas 
Ammonia,  carbooate 

of 

Ammonia,  muriate  of 
Ammonia,  phosphate 

of 

Ammonia,sulphateof 
Ammonia,  urate  of 
Ammoniacal  liquor  of 

the  gas-works 
Animal  manures 
Animal     principles, 

proximate 
Animal  substances 
Aquafortis 
AiTow-root 
Attraction 
Ashes 

Ashes,  wood 
Ashes  of  plants 
Ashes  of  coal 
Ashes  of  sea-weed 
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r^  MACINTOSH  &  Co.  having  made  a  considerable 
VV-  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber 
Covers  for  Carts,  Waggons,  Ricks,  &c.,  beg  to  call  the  attention 
ot  Users  of  Tarpaulin  and  Oiled  Sheets,  to  the  superiority 
of  their  manufacture  as  an  effectual  protection  against  wet,  not 
liable  to  crack  on  bemir  folded,  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  Waterproof  cover.— 22,  York-street,  Manchester  ;  and  46 
Cheapside,  Lnndnn. 

GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S       CHEMICAL       TRANSPARENT 

*  V  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  eaily, 
eo  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  Sft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  Wiiitnkv,  Cliemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents : —  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Muckley,  Coveut  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  So.v,  Southampton;  T.  and  C.  Whallet, 
Nurserymen,   Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country, 

lANO  FORTES.— Luff  and  Co.'s  Boudoir  or  Pic- 
colo  Piano  Forte,  25/. ;  Cottage,  27/.,  Package  and  use  of 
Case  included.  For  tone,  touch,  durability,  and  cheapness,  these 
Piano  Fortes  are  unequalled.  Warranted  to  keep  well  in  tune, 
and  prepared  for  extreme  climates.  L.  and  Co.'.«  Patent  Piano- 
Fortes  equally  cheap.  Two  new  Patent  Semi-Grands  just 
returned  from  Hire,  very  cheap,— Luff  and  Co.,  103,  Great 
Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 


One  Volume,  price  "/s-  6d. 
ryWE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    RIENZI. 

-L  "  Not  less  interesting  than  Sir  E.  Lyltou  Bulwer*s  eloquent 
Romance,  and  scarcely  less  romantic,  is  this  historical  record  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Gabrini," — Monthly  Repositortj. 

'  To  all  who  have  read  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's  '  Rienzi,'  its 
perusal  is,  in  a  measure,  a  d,\i\y ."—Spectator. 

"A  curious  and  pleasing  volume,  and  full  of  matter  of  histo- 
rical character  and  illustration." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  publication  of  this  work  is  well  timed  ....  The  Life  of 
Rienzi  is  to  us  full  of  interest." — Athenceum. 

"  Those  that  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  history 
of  a  man,  who  was,  in  some  sort,  the  Napoleon  of  his  own  age 
and  country,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  extraordinary  narra- 
tive of  the  'Life  and  Times  of  Rienzi.'"— T«(7's  Magazine. 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 


ADAPTED    FOR     SCHOOLS,    PRIVATE     TEACHERS,    AND 
STUDENTS. 

pOOLEY'S  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID, 
V^  With  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Exercises.  Price  15.  Cd. 
bound. 

"The  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  appeared,"— 
Alherioium. 

"Cannot  be  easily  fiurpa=KC(1."— Dvi^m  Univcy.sity  Magazine. 

COOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS:    a  Key  to  the 
Exercises  appended  lo  the  Elements.     Price  :is.  6d.  bound. 

COOLEY'S     FIGURES    OF    EUCLID,    with    Enunciations. 
Price  Is,  6d. 

London:  Wdittaker  and  Co. :  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


WARM  WINTER  WRAPPERS,  SHOOTING 
JACKETS,  and  SUPERIOR  OUTSIDE  GARMENTS  of  all 
kinds  freally  waterproof).— An  extensive  variety  of  the  above,  also 
ofBiiitnot's  well-known  VENTILATING  FROCK  tin  lieu  of  the 
MucintoHh)  always  kept  ready— guaranteed  toexcludc  any  descrip- 
tion or  continuance  of  rain  whatever.  Those  who  require  really 
good,  efhcicnt,  and  respectable  garments,  at  the  nmullest  coHt 
possible  consiHlent  with  Titun  economy,  or  who  wish  to  ovoid 
dlMai>iK>iiitmeiit  and  vexation,  will  not  regret  the  inspection  nnw 
confidently  Invited.- Every  article  made  on  the  prcmi&CH  in  the 
best  manner. 
W.  Uiiiinoh;,  Tailor,  Watcrproofcr,  &c.,  Cy,  CnrnhUl  (north  side). 
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ECHI'S  TABLE  CUTLERY  hns  lonp;  been  famed 
for  Its  admirable  qimlitlos,  combined  wllli  cheapness.  His 
Manufactory  Ik  No.  4.  Lcadfiilinll-Hircet,  four  doors  from  Corn- 
bill.  Biiluiiccd  hunillcs,  In  hcIk  of  f.O  pieces,  Ul-  10«.,  .1/.  Ml«.,  -1/. 
]0h.  Common  kitchen,  per  dozen, !)«.  Hd.,  ]'2h.,  lOfl.  Od.,  21«.,  2fi/i. 
'lable  «U-clf»,  patent  BhorponerH,  caHfH  of  dcHsert  kniveH,  Shelllokl 
pidtcrl  g<HHh,  German  HilvrrfnrkH  und  Hp(ion«,  tea  cuddleH,  ten 
travH,  dlhh  covers,  «£c.  Med'l'a  penknives  are  excellent,  being 
from  l«.  upwiirds.  IIIh  pccnlliir  ^tccl  rnzorH  and  magic  Htrop  »nd 
paHtetiKvc  ((Iven  comfort  to  mnliy  n  itnmTlng  Hhuvci,  und  the 
Ladicn  pronounce  lilit  Bclboors  to  be  unilvuUed. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  asja 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advantages 
are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to 
Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick."  It  can  be  had  of  any  length,  32  inches  wide, 
at  \d.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Chocgon,   8,  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


HYACINTHS  AND  GROWLING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germinaiion  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  Is.  Qd. 
each,  by  Flanagan  &  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Wabnee  & 
Warner,  ^S.Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  McMullen,  Leadenhall-street  j 
W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-Within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery;  Grim- 
ley  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden ;  Batt  and  Rutlev,  412,  Strand  ; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street;  Smith,  Covent-gardenj 
Charlwood,  Tavistock-row ;  W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside  j  G. 
Lawrence,  IS,  Piccadilly  ;  John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden  j  Lockhart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Shuttleworth, 
Pantheon  ;  Miniee,  Adams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester; W.  E.  Renhle,  Plymouth;  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh; 
PoN'TEY,  Leeds;  Fishek,  Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  Law- 
so.v  and  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town 
and  country.  Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo,  andCo., 
100,  Upper-Thames-st.,  London. 

POTTER'S  GUANO.— Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of 
Zetland,  and  others,  have  used  POTTER'S  MANURE  with 
the  greatest  success  on  almost  every  kind  of  crop  and  soil. 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  post,  at  the 
Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  or  of  any  of  Mr.  Potter's 
agents. — See  also  the  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  6th 
Jan.,  containing  some  of  the  Testimonials  referred  to. 

UANO     ON     SALE    BY    THE     IMPORTERS, 

JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Borough. 
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TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr,  Lawes*  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt. 

Phosphate  of  Potash      .        .        .    I5s.  per  cwt. 
„            Soda         .        .        .    I2s.        „ 
„           Magnesia         .        .      Qs,        „ 
,,  Ammonia  .        .      is.  per  lb. 
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ENUINE    PERUVIAN  &   BOLIVIAN    GUANO 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBUS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-fit.,  Jan.  5.  18M. 


ON  SAi.E,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported,— Apply  to  CoTus- 
WORTH,  PowKt.L,  and  PiivoR,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danbon,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  j.  Mvuus  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
ImportcrH 


fPHE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
J-  PANY,  r,t.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  tlio  grcalest  »atialaclion, 
after  three  years'  experience,  tlieOomiJany  are  ennlilcdtoreeomw 
mend  the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
KurinK  Wheat,  and  more  espceinlly  Turnips.  By  priimotine:  a 
rapid  Krowlh  .  it  the  Inlter  it  secures  n  fall  plant,  at  the  same  tlmo 
lirndneiiic  a  i;icat  wiiKlit  per  aere,  and  cxlondhig  Its  hcncfleial 
effects  to  the  snecei  illnc  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  la  proferttble,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  ono  Ion 
to  three  acres,  and  It  is  desirable  it  shonld  not  be  placed  rnoro 
than  two  Inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  toptlrcsslriB  for  Wlieac 
the  Urale  has  been  used  with  Krcat  advantuKO.  Gaidciiers  anil 
Klorlsts  will  llail  It  very  useful  for  Dahlias  ami  other  roots.  IMiil 
particulars  and  Test  imonlals  will  bo  forwarded  on  apylleatlim. 
(Jeiuilue  Peruvian  Gnanoi  Pliosphato  and  .Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artlllclul  Manure. 

EnWAun  PuKSun,  Secretary,  •lo,  New  Bridge  Street. 
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^mW    FARMERS'  NEWSPAPER. 

Tbb  time  has  come  "-Hen  Landlords  and  Tenants,  large  Farmers  and  small,  must  devote  their  anxious  attention  to  improved  cultivation  —when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  Alt  mua 
team  how,  in  the  short'  ■•.  time,  and  at  the  least  expense,  to  produce  the  greatest  quaTitity  of  food,  vegetable  or  animal,  without  permanent  injury  to  the  land.*  To  accomplish  this,  no  means  can  be  80 
effectual  as  that  which  brings  the  results  of  Experience  and  Science  before  every  man,  in  a  cheap  form.      For  this  purpose  Ths  AGRICULTURAL  (iAZETTE  is  established,    ..^ 

The  Proprietors  ar^  -^ware  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  many  details  of  cultivation  without  an  acquaintance  with  circumstaucesj  often  as  varying  as  places.  They  condemn  the  idea  of 
conducting  farming  operations  upon  one  invariable  plan  ;  and,  while  they  welcome  science  as  the  best  auxiliary  of  practice,,  they  regard  crude  speculations  as  the  most  dangerous  of  delusions.  Bat, 
they  also  feel  that  in  Agriculture,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  successful  farming  must  depend;  that  there  are  practical  errors  which  no  local  circumstances  can  justify; 
in  short,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  branches  which  are  best  understood.  No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  multifarious  questions  affecting  husbandry,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  of  such  a  Paper  as  Thb  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is  to  make  known  the  knowledge  of  all.  It  is  to  practical  Farmers  that  the  Proprietors  trust  for  the  means  of  carryiny 
out  their  views,  and  not  to  the  talents  of  any  individual.  While,  therefore,  they  state  that  the  Editor  of  The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  best  kind 
of  Farming,  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged,  they  feel  it  to  be  of  far  more  importance  to  announce  the  promise  of  assistance  received  from  the  landed  and  farming  interest  generally,  especially  of  those 
whose  names  they  are  permitted  to  mention  :— 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


The  Right  Hon.  the    Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford 
The  Rev.  L.Vernon  Harcourt 

James  F.W.Johnston,  Esq.,Profcssor  of  Chemistry,  Durham 
John  M'Bryde,  Esq.,  Balker,  Ayrshire 
T.  Caird,  Esq.,  Baldoon,  near  Wigton 
Martin  Doyle 

R.  D.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Burpham,  Arundel 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilaton,  Northumberland 
Curtis  Hayward,  Esq.,  Quedgelcy,  near  Gloucester 
W.  H.  Hy'ett,  Esq.,  Painswick  House,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

B,  M.  Jacques,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 

C,  F.  Kendle,  Esq.,  Fordhara,  Downham  Market 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate 

J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  Rothampstead,  near  St.  Alban*s 

Jeffery  Mayne,  Esq,,  Secretary  of  the  Rayleigh  Farmers*  Club 

M.  M.  Milburn,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricult.  Society 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Leyfields,  Ollerton,  Notts 

J.  F.  Peasey,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Winchcombe  Farmers*  Club 

James  Sinith,  Esq.,  Deanston 

William  Torr,  Esq.,  Riby,  near  Caistor 

Joseph  Yorke,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury 

Mr.  J.  H.  Broad,  Secretary  of  St.  Columb  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Romsey,  Hants 

Mr.  Vi.  Twynam,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Mr.  S.  Collier,  Witney  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  G.  Parsons,  Aeent  to  Lord  Portman 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Worsley,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England 

Sir  G.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England 

J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leominster  Farmers'  Club 

John  Curtis,  Esq. 

T.  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  South  Wilts  and  War- 
minster Farmers'  Club 

John  Gedney,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Harlestone  Farmers' 
Club,  Norfolk 

A.  Hall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chepstow  Farmers'  Club 

C.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Powisk,  near  Worcester 

G.  Legard,  Esq.,  Fangfoss,  Pocklington,  York 

E.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Earl  Radnor 

C.  Noel,  Esq.,  Kirkby 

Mr.  R.  W,  Purchas,  Sec,  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club 

J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq.,  Ipswich 

Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,   Experimental  Chemist   to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London 

L.  B.  Walrond,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club 

W.  Wickes,  Esq.,  Moorbath  House,  Bampton,  Devon 

Mr.  R.  Beman.  Stow-oo-the-Wold 

Mr.  J.  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  Berwickshire 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fardon,  Sec.  of  the  Broomsgrove  Farmers*  Club 

Mr.  S.  Rigg,  Wigton,  Cumberland 

Mr.  Thimbleby,  Louth 

Mr.  John  Morton,  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie 
&c,  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Portman,  Vice-President  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England 

Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. 

J.  Walhanke  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge 
David   Low,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh,  one 

of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soc.  of  Scotland 
Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Writtle,  Essex 
Robert  Black,  Esq.,  Loch  Alsh,  Ross,  N.  B. 
John  Benson,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
Evan  David,  Esq.,  President  of  tlie  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Greer,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Parker  Hamond,  Esq.,  Pampisford  Hall,  Cambridge 

C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  Wroxhall,  near  Warwick 

J.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Castle  Acre,  near  Swaffham,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

W.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Llanwar  Grange,  Abergavenny 

J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hereford  Farmers*  Club 

D.  J.  Niblett,  Esq.,  Haresfield 

B.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Babworth,  Retford 

W.  Price,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ross  Farmers'  Club 

R.  Aglionby  Sianey,  Esq.,  Walford Manor,  Shiffnall 

Prideaux  I.  Selby,  Esq. 

S.  D.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Glenbervie,  Falkirk 

W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq.,  Hareby,  Bolinghrooke,  Lincolnshire 

Mr.  T.  Beadel,  Secretary  of  the  Braintree  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  John.Brodie,  Haddington 

Mr.  G.  Hope,  Fenton  Rams,  East  Lothian 

Mr.  E.  Beck,  Rougham,  Norfolk 

Mr.  Shoosmith,  Fulkiogton,  Sussex 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Practice  of  Agriculture— its  Science— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology— Improvements  in  Implements— better  modes  of  Husbandry— results  of  well-conducted  experiniental  Farming- 
Growth  and  Rotation  of  Crops— Stock— Drainage— Irrigation— Foresting— Road- making— Farm- Buildings— Labourers— in  short,  whatever  affects  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  in  land — 
will  form  topics  of  consideration.  Reports  will  be  given  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies— London  Market  Prices  of  Corn,  Hay,  and  Cattle,  and  the  Weekly  Averages.  Replies 
to  questions  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Paper  will  also  be  furnished  weekly. 

Considering  the  union  which  exists  between  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  Thb  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  an  addition  to  the  Gardbnsrs* 
CanoNiCLB,  edited  by  Da.  LiNDLEr,andso  extensively  k»own;  but  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  discussion,  that  Paper  has  been  increased  one-half  in  sise  without  additional  charge— th\i3  Twenty- 
four  Columns  will  be  occupied,  as  at  present,  by  Horticulture,  and  Twenty-four  by  the  General  News  of  the  Week,  whilst 

Twenty-four  Columns  will  be  devoted  to  Agriculture: 

ThM-day^  therefore^  January  \Zth,  is  published^  price  SIXPENCEf  stamped  to  go  free  by  post j  the  Second  Numbbb,  of 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE: 

a  aStEEftl!}  Uletorlj  of  JSural  iEtonomg  anii  General  Nefos. 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    PART    EDITED    BY    PROFESSOR    LINDLEY, 

The  principle  on  which  the  Gardening  part  of  this  Paper  is  conducted  is  to  make  it  a  weekly  recor^d  of  everything  that  bears  upon  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  or  Garden 
Botany,  and  such  Natural  History  as  has  a  relation  to  Gardening,  with  Notices  and  Criticisms  of  all  works  on  such  subjects.  Connected  with  this,  part  are  WEEKLY  CALENDARS  OF 
GARDENING  OPERATIONS,  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life ;  so  that  the  Cottager  with  a  few  rods  of  ground  before  his  door,  the  Amateur  who  has  only 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  Manager  of  extensive  gardens,  are  alike  informed  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  the  varying  seasons  render  necessary.  It  moreover  contains  reports  of  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  and  Proceedings- Notices  of  Novelties  and  Improvements— in  short,  everything  that  can  tend  to  advance  the  profession,  benefit  the  condition  of  the  workman,  or  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  employer ;  accompanied  with  Woodcuts,  whenever  the  matter  treated  of  requires  that  mode  of  illustration. 

To  this  Farming,  as  explained  above,  is  now  added. 

Lastly,  that  description  of  domestic  and  political  News  is  introduced  which  is  usually  found  in  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  head  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
Proprietors  do  not  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  any  party;  their  earnest  endeavours  are  to  make  Tae  GARDENEas'  Chronicle  a  full  and  comprehensive  Record  of  Facts  only— a 
NEWSPAPER  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions:  their  object  being  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  not  of  man.  The  reader  is  thus  furnished,  in  addition 
TO  THE  PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  JOURNAL,  with  such  information  concerning  the  events  of  the  day  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  his  providing  himself  with  any  other  Weekly  Paper. 

The  Proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  following  distinguished  Botanists,  Florists,  and  Practical  Gardeners  have  already  enriched  the  Gardeners*  Chroniclb  by  their  communications  :— 


The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathurst 

Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Royal  GardenSj  Kew 

Dr.  Horner,  Hull 

Dr.  Lancaster,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  Neil,  Canon  Mills 

Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley 

Capt.  Widdrington 

Professor  Morren,  Liege 

J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Knypersley 

G.  Barker,  Esq.,  Birmingham 

E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  W.  Billington,  Oswestry 

Mr.  McNab,  Caledonian  Society's  Garden 

Mr.  Mearns,  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Leeds 

Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty 

Mr.  Paxton,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

Mr.  Alexander,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Mr.  Spenser,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue 

Mr.  Elliott^  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  TyrconneU 


Hon.  Algernon  Herbert  . 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Wolesey,  Bart. 

Captain  Churchill,  R.M. 

Dr.  Bevan,  Llanferry 

Dr.  Gregory,  Aberdeen 

Dr.  Ingram,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 

Dr.  Winn,  Truro 

Rev.  J.  B.Reade 

Professor  Royle 

Professor  GraJiam 

G.  Wailes,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hort.  Soc,  Newcastle 

Mr.  Appleby,  Gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Mamcck,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  London 

Mr.  Cameron,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham 

Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  FitzwiUiam 

Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville 

Mr.  Haythorn,  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton 

Mr.  Halliday,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes 

Mr.  Brown,  Gardener  to  Lord  Southampton 

Mr.  Errington,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart. 

Mr.  Fortune,  Hothouse,  Dept.,  Hort.  Gardens,  Chisvrick 

Mr.  Thompson,  Frmt  Dept.,  Hort.  Gardens,  Chiswick 


Sir  James  Nasmyth,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Macadam      '  *' 

Dr.  Hamilton,  Plymouth 

G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

L.  W.  DUIwyn.  Esq.,  Sketty  Hall 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllrgare 

Mr.  Campbell,  Botanic  Garden,  Manchester 

Mr.  Williamson,  Botanic  Garden,  Sheffield 

Mr.  Bailey,  Gardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 

Mr.  Moffat,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

Mr.  Tillery,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 

Mr.  Cooper,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  FitzwiUiam 

Mr.  Bowers,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

Mr.  Buchan,  Gardener  to  Lord  Bagot 

Mr.  Beaton,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart. 

Mr.  Booth,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart. 

Mr.  Whiting,  Gardener  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  James  Drummond,  Gardener,  Blair  Drummond 

Mr.  Gordon,  Hardy  Dept,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands 

Mr.  Wells,  Gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf 
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/^ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT     INSTITUTION. 

^~^  —At  a  special  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this 
Institutiou,  held  on  Thursday,  Jan.  1 1,  at  ti,e  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  for  the  special  purpose  of  Electing  Two  poor  persons 
on  the  Pension  List  of  this  Charity,  the  foUowinff  was  the  result 
of  the  Ballot,  viz. :  ~ 

James  Anderson  .         .     aged  72         .         ,         174  votes. 
Ann  PoTTEa    ...  62         .         .         140 

Elizabeth  CoLLrER       .  69        .        .  30      " 

Samcbl  Ltwood     ,         .  65         ,         ,  22 

John  BLAyLOCK      .         .  71         .         .  l6 

The  Meeting  then  declared  that  James  Anderson  and  Ann 
PoTTBR.  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  were  duly  elected 
Pensioners  of  this  Charity.  Eow.  R.  Cutler,  Sec. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION. 
A  NN  POTTER  begs  to  return  her  grateful  thanks 
-^-»-  to  those  Friends  and  Subscribers  who  so  kindly  exerted 
themselves  on  her  behalf  on  Thursday,  January  11th  last,  and  by 
whose  means  she  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  Pensioners.— 
Coomb-lane,  Kingston,  Surrey,  January  18th,  1844. 


(GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  for  Sale.-The  first 
VJ  3  volunjes  clean  and  in  good  condition ;  volumes  1  and  2 
in  hoards,  3  unbound.  Price  3  guineas.— Apply  to  Mr.  Lbadham 
Stationer,  Kensall  New  Town. 


THE  LATE  Mr.  LOUDON.— A  Public  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  held  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Establishment,  Regent- 
ptreet,  London,  early  in  February  next,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  extricating  his  Widow  and  Daughter  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  they  are  placed  tvy  Mr.  Loudon's  sadden  death. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  day  of  meeting,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  patronise  Horticulture, 
and  also  all  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  who  are  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  will  attend. 


AT  a  MEETING  of  the  LINCOLN  and  LINDSEY 
AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  held  at  the  City  Arms 
Hotel,  Liiicoln,on  the  srh  day  of  January,  184.1,  C.  Chaplin,  Esq., 
in  the  Chair,   The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  :— 

1.  That  while  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  and  others  investing 
their  capital  in  Agriculture,  have  had  their  protection  greatly 
reduced  by  recent  Legislative  enactments,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
till-*  Society  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  counte- 
nauce  any  scheme,  however  plausible,  wliich  in  effect  will  tend 
still  more  ro  depreciate  the  productions  of  our  soil,  and  thereby 
spread  inevitable  ruin  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the 
crjnniry. 

2.  We,  therefore,  desire  to  reiterate  our  unaiterable  conviction 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
British  Agncaltiirc,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  bring  about  this  object 
oaght  to  be  vigorously  resisted. 

3.  That  the  drjctrines  taught  by  the  emissaries  of  the  League, 
tending  to  produce  alienation  and  distrust  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  between  the  occupier  and  the  labourer,  are  un-Christian 
anti-t-ocal,  and  dangerous  to  the  jieace  of  the  country  ;  and  we, 
the  Memoers  of  thi.^  A^sociiition,  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose  such 
prmciple*  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  to  this  goud  end  we 
Hope  for  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  established  in  this 
county  for  a  similar  object. 

4.  That  a  Committee  be  now  cppointcd  to  correspond  with  the 
other  societiei*  in  thia  county  formed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  ihm  bhall  pccm  expedient 

8.  Ro»r,lved-Thata  subscription  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the 
Contingent  Fund  of  thin  Society  be  now  entered  Into,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  write  to  the  principal  landed  pro- 
prjetora,  rcqueu'lng  their  subscriptions  in  aid  n(  the  same 
0,  Rcwjlved— That  these  reaolntions  be  published, 
r,      I      .    -P'?'!?'*^^  ^'"ARLKH  CiiAPMN,  Chairman. 

Reiolved-Ihat  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
the  Chairman.  "* 

Ttie  fallowing  Snbscriptiona  have  already  been  received  — 
Cohmet  tValrto  sibthorp,  M.P.  ,        .        .^5(1    0    o' 

Charles  Chaplain,  Enq 20     0     0 

R.  A,  ChriHtophcr,  EBq  ,  M.P,     .         .         ."     20     0     ') 
thriHtopher  Turner,  Eufi.,  M.P,  .        .    20    0    0 

Sir  John  Beckett  ...  20    0    0 

Henry  Thorold,  Knq.    .        .        .        '.        !     10    0    0 
With  many  hi.  jinhficription*i  from  the  FarmerK. 

J.  G,  Stievbnio.v,  ilon,  TrcuBurcr  and  Sucrotury. 


JKERNAN  has  now  received  his  entire  Collection  of 
•    New    ViioiiTABi-E  and  Flower-seeds,    which    includes 
every  Novelty  really  desirous,  re^entlyintroduced  :^ 
d. 


Fine    Early  Kent  Peas, 

per  quart  .  .  .10 
Prince  Albert  do,  ..36 
Racehorse  do.    ..10 

Early  Warwick  do,  .,10 
Shilling's  new  Grotto  do.  3  0 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf 

ditto        .        .        .        .16 
Stubbs'  New  Dwarf  do.    .  1     6 
Groom's  Superb  ditto       .   1     0 
Knight's  Dwarf  Green  do.  1    0 
,,  tall  do,     .        .10 

Bishop's  Dwarf  do.  ,  .10 
Nonesuch  do.   .        ,09 

British  Queen  do.  .  .36 
Matchless  do,    .        .10 

Bedmnn's  Imperial  do.  .  0  9 
Scimetar  ditto  .  .09 
Early  Mazagan  Beans  ,  0  6 
,,  Longpod  do.  .  ,08 
Royal  Dwarf       do.  .  .08 

Green  Genoa  do.  ,  .09 
Large  Windsor  do.  .  .09 
Dwarf  French,  of  all  sorts  I  0 
Mercer's  Pearly  Cauli- 
flower .  .  per  oz.  .  1  0 
Walcheren  ditto  ,  .  l  y 
Large  Asiatic  ditto  .  .10 
Early  Horn  Carrot,  per  oz.  0  4 
Surrey  do.         .        .04 

Altringham,    and    large 

White,  fnr  Cattle,  per  lb.  1     0 
Seymour's   New    Superb 
Red  and  White  Celery, 
per  paper        .        .        .06 
Myatt's    Cape    Broccoli, 

peroz 10 

Grainge's  do,     .        .10 

And  all  the  other  kinds, 

Qd.  to  1     0 
Brussels  Sprouts,  foreign 

seed        .        .         .        .10 
Acme  of  Perfection   Cu- 
cumber, finest  known, 
per  paper        .      .  .        .10 
With  all  the  ot 


Kerrison's,  Walker's,  and 
Sion  House  ditto    .        .  1 

New  Cabui  Melon,  per 
paper      .        .        .        .1 

Windsor  Prize,  Sion- 
House,  Greenflesh,  Net- 
ted Cantaloupe,  Black 
Rock,  &c.  &c.        .  .  0 

New  Olive  Radish,  fit  in 
18  days  in  a  frame         .  1 

Early  Salmon  and  Scarlet 
do.,  per  quart        .        .  2 

All  the  best-keepinir 
Onions,  per  oz.      .        .  0 

Imported  Early  Dutch 
Turnip     .         .         .         .0 

Ash. leaf  and  Early  Frame 
Potatoes,  with  several 
good-keeping  kinds  ; 
Very  Choicest  Grasses 
(  h_and  -  picked  ),  for 
Lawns;  all  the  most 
beneficial  kinds  for  lay- 
ing down.  Separate  or 
mixed  ;  if  mixed,  per 
bushel   .        .        .        .10 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen      .    4 

Anemones,  per  lb.,  5s.  to  20 

Lilium  lancifolium  al- 
bum, flowering-bulbs, 
each         .        .        .        .3 

Lilium  speciosum,  strong, 
truQ  ...        31 

,,     lancifohum    punc- 
tata        .        . '      .        .7 

„     superbum,  flower- 
ing ....  2 
,,      eximium         .        .  1 

Giant  Asparagus,    2  yrs., 
perJOO    .        .        .        .6 
,,      Sea  Kale.        .         10 

Mushroom  Spawn, per bsh.  6 

Skirving  and  Laing  Swede 
Turnips  .        .        .1 

h?r  new  kinds. 


Dulley's  Early  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb  ;  all  the  new  Stravr- 
berry-Plants,  true  to  tlieir  kinds. 

Heartsease,  Picotecs,  and  Carnations,  named  ;  Rivers'  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Rose  Amateurs'  Guide,  6s. 

Rivers'  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  directions  for  Culture,  by  Root 
pruning,  Is.Gd. 

Paxton's  Cottag^ers'  Calendar,  3d.,  which  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

.  should  present  to  Cottagers. 

Seeds  for  Distribution  to  Cottagers  at  cost  price. 

Seed  of  Dwarf  Furze  and  Broom  ;  Seedling  Berberries  for  Under- 
wood.       Spring  Tares. 

Everything  new  in  Flower-seeds,  of  which  Catalogues  will  soon 
be  ready. — 4,  Great  Russell-street,  Coveut  Garden. 


HYACINTHS  AND  GROWING  STOCK, 

"OUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
J--1-  Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  is.  Qd. 
each,  by  Flanaga.n  &  Son,  Mansion-house-street  i  Hurst  & 
McMuLLEN,  I,eadenhaU-street;  Warner  &  Warner,  28,Cornhill; 
W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-Within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery;  Grim- 
ley  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden;  Batt  and  Rutley,  412,  Strand  ; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street  j  Smith,  Coveut- garden; 
Charlwood,  Tavistock-row;  W,  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G. 
Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly  ;  John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Shuttleworth, 
Pantheon  ;  Miniee,  Auams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester ;  W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth;  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh ; 
PovTEV,  Leeds;  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  Law- 
son  and  Son,  Edinburgh ;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town 
and  country.  Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo,  and  Co., 
100,  Upper-Thamea-st.,  London. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  GROWING  THE  LISIANTHUS 
RUSSELLIANUS. 

TAMES  CUTHILL  has  printed  the  whole  account  of 
^  his  treatment  of  the  above  most  splendid  plant,  which  has 
often  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  Regent-street,  and  the  Royal 
South  London  Societies ;  his  largest  plant  this  year  having 
600  blossoms  on  it,  and  gained  the  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the 
Royal  South  London  Exhibition.  A  packet  of  seed,  with  the 
printed  directions,  will  be  sent  at  the  small  price  of.2s.  Qd.  Also, 
very  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  from  2s.  and  upwards.  Also, 
CuTiiiLT.'s  celebrated  Early  MELON;  his  Early  improved  Black 
Spine  CUCUMBER,  at  25.  Gd.  each  packet,  or  6s.  for  the  three 
packets. — Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camherwell,  London. 

Cuthill's  Black  Spine  Cucumber  Plants,  very  strong  and 
healthy,  to  be  had  during  January,  February,  and  March. 

TO  DAHLIA-GROWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

npHOS.ANSELLS  intends  sending  out  Two  New  and 

*-  Splendid  SccdUng  DAHLIAS,  and  which  he  can  with  the 
greatest  confidence  recommend. 

The  Beauty  0/  Cnmdtn-  -Coloar  bright  red,  occaBlonally  shaded 
witli  brj(,'iit  pink,  being  the  prettiest  Dahlia-flower  ever  seen, 
and  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  any  Collection;  price  of  plants, 
1  Ob.  Qd. 

Annells'  Clara,  light  lilac,  very  compact,  pretty  full  flower,  but 
rather  small ;   price  of  plants,  7n.  Gd. 

T.  A.  thinks  it  Ih  uaclcsH  saying  more,  after  having  sent  out  so 
mnny  good  Dahlias,  and  which,  he  has  the  pleasure  to  say,  have 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Strong  plantK  of  the  abrjvo  to  be  sent  out  the  first  week  In 
May,  wlierc  a  dozen  or  more  Ib  ordered  they  will  be  acnt  out  the 
hiKt  wcult  in  April.  T.  A.  ban  Ground  R,ootn  of  (llUHhcll'B) 
Ernma,  Emma  Noakcfi,  Pet  Rival,  and  othcrfl,  with  all  the  ap- 
proved »orL(;of  last  Bcaaon.— Caindcn  Nuracry,  Camdcn-lowu.     C 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  CARNATIONS,  AURICULAS 

and  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 
XT  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (removed 
XX  •  from  Walworth),  by  appointment  Florist  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, begs  to  remind  the  Nobihty.  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
this  IS  the  best  season  for  obtaining  Collections  of  the  above 
Flowers,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  success  he  had  in  their 
cultivation  last  year,  he  can  offer  them  at  the  following  moderate 
P'"'«s:-  £  s.    d. 

100  Ranunculuses  in  100  superb  sorts  with  names  4  4  0 
100  do.  in  100  very  fine  sorts,  do.        2  10     0 

Superfine  mixtures,  from  7s.  to  21s.  per  100. 
100  Anemones  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names  .    2  10    0 
100        Do.        in    50        do.        do.  do.       .200 

Superfine  mixtures,  lOs.  per  loi). 

25  pairof  Carnations,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  withnames3  10    0 

26  pair  of  Picotees,  in  25  do.  do.  do,  2  lo  0 
25  Auriculas,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names  .  3  13  6 
Lilium  lancifolium  album,  good  bulbs,  each    .        .036 

»t  t,  „  large  bulbs,  each  .0106 

'     It  „  punctatum,  good  bulbs,  each  .076 

n  ff  ,,         large  bulbs,  each  .110 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.— Jan.,  1844. 


GREAT  FALL  IN  ONION-SEED. 

T  G.  WAITE,  Seed  Merchant,  1  and  4,  Eyre-street 
*J  •  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  begs  leave  to  inform  the 
Trade  that  he  has  just  received  a  further  supply  of  the  finest 
ONION-SEED,  in  consequence  of  which  addition  to  his  former 
large  stock,  he  is  induced  tooflfer  the  same  at  the  following  very 
reduced  prices,  viz. :—  ^    s. 

White  Spanish  Onion         .        .    IG  l6  per  cwt. 
Brown  Port  .         ,         .         .     14     0         „ 

Deptford 14  14        ,, 

Brown  Globe       .         .         .         .     15     o         „ 
Blood  Red  .        .        .        .     14  U        ,, 

And  all  other  varieties  at  equally  low  prices. 
J.  G.  W.  has  also  a  large  collection  of  Agricultural,  Horticid- 
tural,  and  Fioricultural  Seeds,  of  superior  quality,  grown  from 
genuine  stocks,  which  he  can  sell  equally  cheap. 


NEW  HARDY  ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCULATA— DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

T^  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
-*-  •  BIEN,  York,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  Public  the 
above  new  and  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  at  page  53, 
(No.  loj,  of  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  for  1843.  The  blossoms 
are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  purple.  It  flowers  very  abundantly  through  the 
greater  part  of  thesummer  andautumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Algiers, 
and  may  be  sown  either  in  the  open  ground  iu  spring,  or  raised 
in  pots  and  planted  out. 

Packets,  2s.  Gd.  each,  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  Order,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


l^ASTOLFF       RASP8ERRY- 
-■-  YOUELL'S   TOBOLSK  RHUBARB. 

TWO  SEEDLING  PICOTEES. 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
ARAUCARIA     IMBRICATA. 
Now  ready  for  sending  out ;  for  particulars  of  which  see  Adver- 
tisement of  the  6th  inst. 
YouHLL  &  Co.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  18, 1844. 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 
SPARY'S  LADY  ANTHOBUS  AND  AU^ANTIA. 

T^  SPARY  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  aitenuou  of 
-L '  •  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Amateurs  to  the  above  Seed- 
lings, which  received  Prizes  last  season  at  the  following  first- 
rate  Exhibitions,  viz. :— Salt-hill,  Salisbury  Plain,  Portsea,  Chip- 
penham, Stockwell,  Surrey,  &c.  For  description.  Notices  of  tha 
Press,  &c.,  vide  Gardeners^  Gazette,  4th  Nov. ;  Gardeners'* 
Chronicle,  1 1th  Nov.  ,■  also  the  November  Number  of  the  "  Gar- 
dener and  Practical  Florist,"  page  332. 

E.  S.  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  a  few  more  Roots 
to  spare  :  Lady  Antrobus,  I05s. ;  Plants  early  in  May,  lOs.  fid. ;. 
Aurantia.  63s.,  Plants,  7s.  Gd. ;  with  the  usual  discount  per 
dozen.    The  select  new  and  old  varieties  at  moderate  prices, 

Hungerford,  Jan.  l6,  1844. 

SHOW  DAHLIAS, 

WR.  WHALES'  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS  for  1844^ 
•  to  be  sent  out  in  May,  at  lOs.  Gd.  each. 

Preceptor.— A  splendid  crimson  scarlet,  of  good  substance 
and  outline,  brilliant  contour,  and  well  cupped;  an  exquisite 
show  variety;  warranted  to  the  description  given  of  it ;  height 
3  ft.;  splendid  habit. 

Second  Crimson  Perfection. — A  flower  of  great  substance, 
being  20  petals  deep;  well  cupped,  rising  centre,  constant;  first- 
rate  habit;  height,  4  ft.  Early  orders  are  necessaiy  to  procure 
this  variety,  being  only  true  ground  roots.    Price  lOs.  Gd. 

Mary. — A  fancy  border  variety,  white,  margined  with  rose- 
pink;  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  constant;  occasionally  a  show 
flower ;  shape  and  habit  of  Girling's  Prince  of  Wales ;  heiglit,  3  ft. 
price  r,A.  — Eicnt,  near  Hiintingfnrd.  Rerkq.  Jan.  17.  1^44- 

RANUNCULUSES. 

MESSRS.  TYSO  and  SON,  Wallingford,  Berks, 
having  cultivated  this  lovely  tribe  of  Flowers  with  un- 
paralleled success,  are  enabled  to  offer  FINE  STRONG  ROOTS 
of  splendid  named  sorts,  such  as  were  exhibited  by  them  at  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  and  Chiswick  Gardens  in  June  last, 
and  to  which  Silver  Medals  were  awarded.  Named  Assortments, 
2^  to  10/.  per  100;  Mixtures,  6s.  to  2/.  per  lOO.  For  descriptive 
particulars  and  prices  see  their  General  Catalogue  for  1844,  which 
may  be  had  post-free  on  application  inclosing  two  postage  labels. 


GAINES'  NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE  PELARGO- 
NIUMS, now  ready  for  delivery  in  strong,  hcaltliy  Planta, 
The  following  arc  a  few  aclected  : — Gaines'  Elcgans  nova,  King 
of  Beauties,  Ackbar,  Lady  Prudhoc,  Saxon  I^ing,  ExccIsh,  Hcauty 
Supreme,  Mogul,  Edith,  Countess  of  ijotlaud,  Cotheratonc,  Eg- 
bert, A  List  of  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  FucheiuB, 
Verbenas,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  ChryHanthomuma,  Dahlias,  &c., 
wliich  contains  many  new  SccdJir)g8  of  firiit.ratc  qualities}  aluo 
a  few  Roots  of  his  Seedling  Dahlias  Princkhb  Alicu  and  Twios- 
KNHAM  Rival  are  still  to  bo  dispoatfduf  at  the  Nuracry,  Surrey- 
lane,  Battcrsca.  :   1  ; 


J.I  £,       Vjrr.JtHJ£il\iirKb-        OHKONlCLfi. 


[Jan.   20. 


J. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING. 
AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  are  ioduced  from  the  uncer- 
tainty upon  whicli  tlicy  hold  the  Mannr-ftreet  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Home  Nursery,  Clapham  Rise,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Sale  of  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consetjuently  beg  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably hialthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisting  ol  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transplanted,  of  extra  growth  ;  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome  ;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes  ;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  Standard  and  J>warf  Roses  in  great  variety,  line 
standard  flowering  Tt'onis,  Almonds,  ^sculus,  Robinias,  and 
other  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  ftoweiin?  Slirubs, 
with  a  large  Slock  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  arid  Cherries, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  of  growth  rarely  equalled  ;  also, 
a  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  iif  Limes,  Elms, 
Birch,  Beech,  Hoinbeam,  Spanish  anrl  Horse  Cliesnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  Iarg2  number 
of  GoQseberries  and  Currants,  of  excellent  growth,  and  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  allnf  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  llattering 
themselves  that  the  general  character  of  the  Sti  ck  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unqualified  satisf'iction,  and  wiiich  they  are  disposed  to 
offer  at  very  moderate  prices  lor  cash. 

J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &x.,  which  has  Iptcly  appeared 
m  the  Gardeners'"  Chronicle.      (Oct.  21  and28.J 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London    Jan.  5,  1844. 

SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS.— 
Fine  early-flowering  strong  plants  of  CINERARIAS,  saved 
from  the  very  choicest  sorts  of  blue  and  crimson  CLdnurs,  selected 
from  between  five  and  six  thousand  Seedlings  of  last  year. 
Those  purchasing  will  have  an  opportunity  of  flowering  some  of 
the  choicest  sorts  in  cultivation,  remarkably  healtliy,  and  having 
a  large  stock  they  can  be  sold  at  9s.  and  I2s.  per  dozen,  carefully 
packed  for  any  part  of  the  country.  Applications  including  Post- 
office  orders  will  be  immediately  executed.  Large  bunches  of 
RUSSIAN  VIOLETS  in  full  flower,  lit  for  pt.ttii-g,  (is.  and  Qs. 
per  doz.— Direct  to  Michaki,  Biujvvjcr,  Sen.,CanibridgeNursery. 

&  C.  LOCKHART  &  DUNCAN,  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  156,  Cheapside,  London,  have  just  published 
their  List  of  Seeds  and  Ornamental  Greenhouse  and  Hardy 
Plants,  wliieh  they  will  forward,  free  by  Post,  on  application. 
They  have  purchased  some  very  superior  Pink  Seed  of  one  of  the 
first  growers,  which  they  are  selling  in  pacltets  at  2s.  Qrf.  and  Si. 
each.  As  it  rarely  occurs  that  it  is  offered  of  such  quality,  and 
as  the  Stock  is  vtry  limited,  they  respectfully  request  early  ordi-rs. 
If  sown  in  March,  Pink  Seed  flowers  the  same  season.  Early 
Walchcren  Broccoli  Seed,  46'.  per  ounce,  sent  free  by  Post. 


DOUBLE    ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS. 

ANNUAL    IMPORTATION    of     thes. 


fine 


THE 
FLOWER-ROOTS  has  just    been  received  by  FnKDERtCK 

Valle,  at  his  old  Italian  Warehouse,  21,   Haymarket, 


T. 


JOSEPH  HAMILTON'S  unpavalleled  successful 
system  of  cultivating  the  PiNE-ArrLE  and  Cl'CUMBkr,  toge- 
ther with  Hints  on  the  Vine,  has  been  lonij  delayed  by  the  pi  inter. 
Will  be  ready  on  the  25th  inat.,  positively.  Price  6s.  London  : 
PuhlisliPd  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mastkus,  33,  Aldersgate- street,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  other  liooksellcrs  ;  also  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wild,  3, 
Tavern-street,  Ipswich,  or  oftheAuTB  or.  Thorn  field,  near  Stock- 
port, Lancashire. 


MARNOCK  AND  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  of 
NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER-SEEDS,  with  full  and  parti- 
cular Directions  for  Ihe  best  Modes  of  Cultivation,  with  the 
Treatise  on  the  W'alcheren  Cauliflower  is  now  ready,  and  may  he 
had  on  application. 

Their  Stock  of  trained  Fruit-trees  arc  exceedingly  fine,  con- 
Eisting  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots.  Plums,  &c.  Also  the  follriwing  Cherries  :  — Harrison's 
Heart,  Black  Heart,  Adam's  Crown,  Wulerlon,  Knight's  Early 
Black,  Florence,  Black  Eagle,  Downton,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke, 
Bigarreau,  Elton  Nepoleon,  Early  Purple,  Circassian,  Kentish, 
Morello  of  sorts,  Ike.  Prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  their 
Nursery,  Hackney,  London.  — Jan.  17,  18-14. 


E 


TO  SEEDSMEN  and  OTHERS. 

FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE  (in  order  to  clear  the  stock), 
in  cue  or  more  Lots,  a  Quantity  of  SEEDS,  consisting  of 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Radish,  Beans,  Celery,  Cucumber, 
BecN  Endive,  Furze,  at  the  lowest  Prices,  for  Ci.sh. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Ph.otheiiok  &  MoaniSj  Ame- 
rican Nursery,  Lej  lonstone.  N.  B.-  A  Discount  of  5  per  cent. 
will  be  allowed  to  all  purchasers  above  10/. 


READ'S  PATENT  GARDEN    SYRINGE, 
inventi'n  of  "wbicli  he  has  been  honoured  with 


nORllCULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

for   tlie 
th  the  Silver 

Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  the  best  instrument 
ever  offered  to  their  notice.  J.  R.  has  so  imi'eoved  the  above, 
by  an  ai!ditional  branch,  to  turn  in  every  direction,  so  that  water 
may  be  dispensed  into  ail  pots  in  Conservatories,  in  a  pcrpcii- 
ilicular  liirection,  resembling  a  genile  hhower  or  dcvvfall,  ai^d  in 
any  quantity,  from  a  pint  to  a  table-spoonful.  Likewise,  small 
Machine.'^,  Pails,  Trucks,  and  Garden  Engines  of  every  deacrip- 
tion,  that  will  dischaige  water  in  a  continuous,  powerful  stream, 
made  on  the  ni'-st  improved  principle,  and  may  be  worked  witti 
half  the  usual  labour  required  for  other  Engines  now  in  use.  The 
above  are  the  best  adapted  for  destroying  insccts,which  make  such 
deadly  havoc  on  all  choice  Fruit-trees  and  Plants  in  Gardens,  &c. 
which  the  Patentee,  from  31  years'  experience  in  Gardening, 
and  23  years  in  Manufacturing  anil  Improving  Inslruitients,  can 
safely  warraist.  The  valves,  being  solid  melal,  can  never  get  out 
of  repair.  May  be  seen  and  proved  at  the  Patentee's,  35,  ilegent 
Circus.  Piccadilly.  N.I!.  — None  are  genuine  except  stamped 
with  the  words,  "  Read's  Patkwt." 


H^ 


ORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED    AT   THR    EXHIBITIONS    IN'    THE  GARDENS,    IN    1844. 

MKDALS  AND  REWARDS. 
The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  viz. ; 


value—^  s. 
M  10 


5 

15 
0 


0     0 


ARLY  PEAS,  &c.— HENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
EEusMAN,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gar~ 
deners'  C/ironicle  that  they  can  he  supplied  with  the  following 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz.:  Cormack's  Prince  Albert,  Bri- 
tish Queen,  and  Early  Kent  Peas ;  Taylor's  Improved  Windsor, 
and  Johnson's  Wonderful  Bean  ;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celerj-,  Walker's  Long  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, Sic,  with  every  uther  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed- Wart  house,  106, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

THE   BRITISH  QUEEN   and   PRINCE  ALBERT  FEAS. 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  aie  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  anil  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden,"  "THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivateil  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  duiing  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  lime."  Bnth  varit  ti^s  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  6rf.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.'s  wholesale  Establish- 
ment,  Newcross.  or  the  Bedford  Cnnservatorv.  Coveut  Garden. 

SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA, 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•  above  PEA.  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  contidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
-double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer;  the  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3i-.  per  quart;  lOs.  per  gallon  ;  l/a.  6d. 
per  peck ;  30s.  per  half-bushel  ;  2/.  Ills,  per  bushel.  Agents:  — 
Messrs.  Field  and  Child,  119.  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  NouLii,  loii.  Fleet  street;  Mr.  Kernan,  4, 
Great  Kussell-street,  Covent  G-irden  ;  Messn..  Hukst  and 
McMl'i.len,  6i,  Leadenhail-street ;  Messrs.  Gray,  Adams,  and 
Hogg,  Kensington.— Notthwaruborough  Nursery,  near  Odiham, 
Hants,  Jan.  5,  1841. 


HOOSAINEE  MELON  SEED. 

R  WHITE  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  tUeir  Friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  their  new  Cnlinary  arnt  Flower-seeds  are 
now  ready  for  delivery,  an<i  include  a  few  remaining  packets  of 
the  above  splendid  variety  of  Melon,  from  the  fruit  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Flcniing,  at  bs.  per  packet.  Also,  true  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower Broccoli,  at  3s.  per  i  z.  A  new  and  very  fine  Vegetable 
Marrow,  noticed  by  Dr.  Lindi-ev  as  being  superior  to  all  others  ; 
'together  with  every  other  truly  desiraide  kind.  Kitchen-garden 
"Seeds  in  collections  of  all  the  best  kinds,  in  sulHcient  quantity 
for  a  first-rrtte  establishment,  sent  free  to  all  parts,  .^/.  3s.  The 
same  in  smaller  quantity,  11.  2s.  Complete  collection  suitable 
for  smaller  families,  M.  Is.  A  fine  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds, 
comprising  60  distinct  and  choice  kinds,  1/.  Is.  Orders  from 
unknown  correspondents  must  contain  remittance. 
Poole  Nursery,  Jan.  13,  1844. 

TO  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN,  ike.  " 

AUSTIN  &SEELEY  have  now  a  Quantity  of  Garden 
Ornaments,  which  have  been  discoloured  by  exposure  to 
the  London  atmosphere,  and  which  they  arc  therefore  desirous  of 
Belling  at  a  considerable  reduction. — New  Road,  Regent's  Park. 


C.  The  Certificate    . 
SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
SK.  Silver  Knightian  Do. 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do 1 

SG.  LargreSilver  Gilt  Do 4 

Gli.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7 

GK.  Gold  Knightuin  Do 10 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20 

Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change them  one  for  another,  iir  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First 
Prize  in  any  one  Letter,  he  shall  not  be  rniitled  to  receive  auy 
other  Medal  in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  CC,  DD,  and  EE. 

CLASS    I.— FLOWERS;     for  whicli    Nurserymen  and 
Priva'e  Growers  exliibit  independently  of  eacli  other. 

A.  Pelargoniums,  in  coll-ctions  of  12  newand  first-rate  varieties, 

cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast.    GB— 
SG-LS— SK. 

B.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  12  to  a 

cast.     SG-LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  cxhibitius:  in  B  cannot  also  exhibit  in  C. 

C.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  6  varieties,  in  pots  of  9  to  a 

cast.     LS— SB. 

D.  Rhododendrons,  in  pots;  not  fewer  than  6  plants,  in  6  varie- 
ties.    LS— SK-Sn. 

E.  Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 

serymen   in    collections    of   25,   distinct    varieties.      GB — 
SG-LS. 
N.b.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  in  a  future  season,  to  require 
Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots  ;  and  not  to  allow  cut 
specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

F.  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 

s;ble,  the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK — SB  — C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  varieties. 

LS-SK-SB-C. 
N.B.  No  i»ne  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  for 
the  following. 

H.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB-C. 
N.B.  Higher  medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  Ijy  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  t'l  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  tables. 

I.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  'iO  distinct  varieties.     GB  — SG 
— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K.  Cape  Healhs,  in  collections  of  G  distinct  varieties.    SG— LS 
-SK. 
N,B.  No   person  who  shows  in  /  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
also  in  K. 

L,  Calceolaiias,  in  sixes;  in  pols  of  12  to  the  cast.    LS  — SK— SB. 

M.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB. 

N.  Picotecs,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK— SB. 

0.  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK — SB. 

CLASS    11.— FLOWERS;   for   v^'hich   all   persons    are 

admitted  to  equal  competition. 
P.  stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  collections  of  30  plants.     GK 

-  GB--SG-LS. 

N.B.  Heaths,    Calceolarias,    Fuchsias,    Greenhouse    Azaleas, 
RhoJodendrons,  Orchidacose,  Cac'i,    and   Pelaigonjums,  to 
be  excluded  from  P,  Q,  and  i2. 
Q.  Stuve  or  Greenliouse  plants,  in  collections  of  15  plants.     GB 
— SG— LS. 
N.B.  feisons  eshibiiing  in  P  not  to  compete  in  Q  alsfi. 
It.  Stove   or    Gteenhouse    plants,    in   colkctiuns    of    G    distinct 
species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  or  Q  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  R  also. 
S.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB— SG— LS, 
T.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  G  distinct  varieties.    SG— LS. 

N.B .  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
U,  Stove  or  Greenliouse  climbers,  in  collections  of   6  species. 

SG— SK. 
V.  Exotic  OrchidaceEc,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG-GK— GB 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
V,  ir,  andX. 
W.  Exotic  Orcliidoccse,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  C  species. 

GK-Gn— SG. 
X.  Exotic  Orchidaceffi  in  single  specimens.     SG— LS  — SK. 
Y.  Plants  in  glass  cases,  grown  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan.    SG — LS 

—  SK. 
N.B.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  cases  be  made  with  a 

movable   dooi',  so   as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
water  on  the  inner  face  of  the  glass  during  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition. 
Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG— LS. 


N.B.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  OfficerSj 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.    Exhibitors  wilt   particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.     !\n(hing  luill  he  regaided  us  new  which  has 
been  ej:ltibited  in  tht  Gurdeim  in  a  previous  season. 
DD.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB — C. 
N.B.  Cockscombs,   Heartsease,   Hydrangeas,  and  cut  flowers, 
are  aliogi'ther  excluded  from  exhibition.     Exhibitors  under 
this  head  will  uoi  he  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 
EE.  See.iling  Florists*  flowers.     SK— SB— C. 

N.B.  Every    seedling  must    be    shown    singly,    anil   must  he 
marked  with  the  ^lam.e  it  is   to  bear.     The  same  seedling 
cannot  gain  a  prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.     Pelar- 
goniums are  to  be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state. 
No  person  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  five  seed- 
Hugs  at  each  meeting.     Exhibitors  under  this  i;ead  will  not 
he  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 
In  AJiniTiON  to  auy  medals  assigned  to  the  classes/.  P.  Q,  and 
IF,  the  SK  and  SB  medals  are  offered  fnr  the  two  cUections  in 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B.  The  Society's  officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be 
guided  in  their  judgment  hy  a  considera'ion  not  only  of  the 
correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the  apelliug, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS    III.— FRUIT,    for   which  Market   Gardeners, 
Fruiterers,  or  jiersons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing tlie  mariiet,  and  private  growers,  exhibit  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 
N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fui.lv  ripe  and  WELL-cor.ouitEn ;  if  the 

contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
FF,  Miscellanetius   collections  of    Fruit,  consisting  of  at   least 
three  different  kinds.  Peaches   and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.     GK— GB— LS. 
N.B.    Cucumbers,    Tomatoes,    Gourds,    and   similar    Kitchen 
Garden  produce',  ai  e  excluded  from  this  letter. 
GG.  Grapes.  SG— LS~SIC-SB. 
HH.  Pine-apples.     SG— LS— SK— SB. 

/f.  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens,     SK— SB. 
KK.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB-C. 

Judges.— The  Judges  have  the  power  oiincrcnsivg nr  diminish^ 
ing  the  number  and  value  of  the  silver  medals  offered  by  the 
Society  for  pailicular  objects,  and  also  of  con/erring  Sih  or  Medals 
or  Certillcates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if 
they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  also  required  to  bcarinmind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objects,  tl'an  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in 
instituting  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener;  they  are  also  not  to 
make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  dn  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
miglit  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition 
of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

Copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  at  21,  Regent-street, 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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NEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  FARMERS. 
This  Day  is  Published,  Imperial  4to.,  half-bound,  10s. 

RITISH     FARMER'S      ANNUAL      ACCOUNT- 
BOOK,    upon  a   New   and    Improved    System.      By   the 
Author  of  "  British  Husbandry." 

Also,  by  the  Same  Author,  in  a  Small  Volume,  Fcap.Svo,,  6s.  6d. 
MUCK  MANUAL;    for   the    USE  of   FARMERS; 
being  a  Practical  Treatise   on  the  Natujie  and  Value  of 
Ani.'ual  and  Vkgetable  Manukes. 

"A  little  volume  which,  for  irs  valuable  information,  will  be 
read  with  avidity." — Farmer''s  Herald. 

"  Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  as  such  books 
ought  to  be." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

"Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of 
every  farmer." — Derbyshire  Courier. 

John  Muruav,  Albemarle  Street, 
publisher  to  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  Enirland. 

On  January  the  8th,  1S44,  will  be  published,  handsomely  printed 
in  Demy  8vo.,  Part  the  First,  Price  12s., 

CPECIES  FILICUM;    or  a  SYNOPSIS    OF    ALL 

^  KNOWN  FERNS.  This  fi-st  partcODtains  Gi.eichkxiace.b, 
PoLyponrACKcB  in  part,  and  Plates  i.  to  xx.  By  Sir  William 
Jaceson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Vice  President 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanip 
Garden  at  Kew. 

*:(.*  U  is  intended  to  publish  Part  the  Second  on  the  1st 
March,  18-14. 

London:  William  Pamplin, -15,  Frith-street,  Snhn-square. 

HOOD'S   MAGAZINE.— The    January  Number 
was  published  on  the    Moaxi.vo  of  Saturday,  30Lh  Dec,,  in 

time  for  the  Booksellers'  monthly  parcels  to  all  p.^r's  of  the 
Kingdom.  Subsciibers  arerequested  to  give  Early  Orders  for 
the  Second  Number  to  their  respective  Booksellers.  All  com- 
plaints of  delay  or  difiicnlty  ill  the  execution  of  orders  are  re- 
quested to  he  addressed  to  the  Oflioe.  !,  Adam-st..  .Ndilphi. 


N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  nut  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 

SIX  varieties  are  exhibited. 
AA.  Fuchsias  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK. 
BE.  Cinerarias,  in  pots,  iu  collcclious  of  12  distinct  varieties. 

SK— SB. 
CC.  Single    specimens   of  new  or  extremely  rare  ornamental 

plants.     SG— LS— SK— SB— C. 


In  Weekly  Number.-^,  price  Thri.-e-halfpence,  and  Monthly  Parts 

price  Sevenpcnce, 
/CHAMBERS'  EDINBURGH    JOURNAL;     a  New 

Vy  Series,  in  an  improved  form,  offering  an  ctpportunity  for 
commencing  the  Work,  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the 
previous  volumes. 

A  Stamped  Edition,  price  Twopence-halfpenny,  or  sent  weekly 
on  jiaymcntola  quarter  in  advance. 

W.  S  Our  and  Co.,  London.  Orders  received  by  all  booksel- 
lers and  newsvenders. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  RY  WILLIAM  BUTLER. 

EuiTfc;D    UV    TflO.MAS    COURN. 

/  -sHRONOLOGICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTOR- 

Vy  ICAL.  and  MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES,  llth  Edition. 
12nio.  /s.  Grf.  bound. 

2.  ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS.     13th  Edition, 

with  Addilions  by  Gkorge  Fiiost,     12mo.,  65.  bound. 

3.  EXERCISES  on  the  GLOBES  and  MAPS,  in- 
terspersed with  Historical,  Biographical,  Chronological,  Mytho- 
Ingical,  and  Miscellaneous  Information.  To  which  are  added 
QUESllONS  FOR  EXAMINATION.  With  an  Ai»pendix,  by 
which  the  Constellations  may  be  easily  known.  UtU  Edition. 
12mo.,  Gs.  bound. 

4.  A  KEY  to  the   EXERCISES  on  the  GLOBES. 

2s.  Qd  sewed. 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  iu  ENGLISH 

HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY.     5th  Edition.     12mo.  4^.  bnnnd. 

6.  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES   on    tlje  NEW  . 

TESTAMENT;  describing  tlK-  Principal  Places  in  J.idcea,  and 
those  visited  by  St.  Paul;  and  niirrating  the  most  nnporiant 
occurre  .ccs  recorded  in  the  Evangelical  Histories.  W  tti  Maps, 
and  aBrief  Account  of  the  Priucipal  Religious  Sects.  5lh  Edition. 
12mo.,  ^s.  Gd.  bound. 

7.  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,  &c.     20th  Edition, 

with  Additions.     Qd. 

Sold  hy  Darton  &  Haryhv  ;  and  Simfkin,  Marshai.i..  &  Co. 
Just  publi^heil,  in  one  vol.  royal  oc  avo,  prici;  2  Guineas. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY,  De- 
monstrated by  Practical  Deductions  and  Illustrations,  lend- 
ing especially  to  facilitate  the  Valuation  of  Estates,  hs  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  Agriculture.  By  Lavton  Coqkk,  Land-A-^cnt 
and  Surveyor.  Published  by  the  Author,  at  No. 7,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London, 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  g-iven  that  the  Exhibitions  of  Flowers  and 
Frait,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  ensuing  season,  will  lake 
place  on  the  following  Saturdays,  viz.,  May  18.  June  15,  aiidJuly 
13.  In  addition  to  the  regalations  already  announced,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  the  Judges  be  instructed,  in  making  their 
awards,  to  take  iuto  consideration,  whether  the  Plants  to  be 
judged  have  been  exhibited  previously  during  the  season.  Full 
information  concerning  these  Exhibitions  can  be  obtained  uyon 
application  at  21,  Regeut-st. 


<s:i)e  ^mt^tmv0' 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  184-t. 

:\IEET1N'GS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbonesoav,  Jan.  24  .     Entomological       .        ,     8  P.si. 
()  ,,  Society  oi  Arts     .       .8  pm. 

Friday,  Feb.  3    .        .    Botanical      ...    8  p.m. 


The   vegetable  kingdom,   as   well   as   the  aniinal 
Idngdom,  is  subject  to  Disease-    We  need  not  here 
define   very   accurately  wHaf  disease  is.      When   it 
occurs  in  ourselves,  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  func- 
tions of  our  franae  are  not  carried  on  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  the  same  with  plants.     When  any  of  the  func- 
tions by  which  their  structure  and  reproduction  are 
maintained  become  deranged,  disease  is  said  to  be  pre- 
sent.  Although  the  diseases  of  men  and  animals  have 
been  investigated  with  great  care,  and  animal  patho- 
logy and  morbid  anatomy  have  assumed  an  import- 
ance equal  to  animal  physiology  and  anatomy,  yet  the 
same  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  pathology  of 
plants.     This   cannot  arise  from   the  want  of  facts 
to  investigate,  or  the  small  importance  of  the  subject, 
as  every  one  with  a  garden  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  diseases  amongst  plants,  and 
their  destructive  consequences.      Of  some  of  these 
diseases  and   their  depredations  we  have  many  scat- 
tered notices ;  but,  as  yet,  no  work  has  appeared  on 
the  diseases  of  plants  in  the  English  language.     This 
subject  has  not,  however,  been  so  much  neglected  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in   Germany,  where  Wieg- 
mann,  Bischofl",   Meyen,  and  others,  have  produced 
treatises,  more  or  less  perfect,  on  the  pathology  of 
plants.      We  purpose   from   time  to  time  to   draw 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  our  readers,  in  a  form 
as  systematic  as  we  can  adopt  consistently  with  the 
most  important  facts  that  have  been  observed  on  the 
diseases  of  plants,  and  endeavour  to  lay  down  some 
principles  for   their  cure  and  prevention.      In    this 
work,  we  hope  not  only  to  have  the  approbation,  but 
the  assistance  of  our  readers.     Just  as  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  every  well-recorded  case  is  of  importance 
toward  establishing  the  principles  of  human  patho- 
logy, so  every  accurately-observed  case  of  disease  in 
plants  will  assist  us  in  the  work  we  have  before  us. 
As  we  proceed,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
most  important  circumstances  that  should  be  attended 
to  in    the   observation    and    relation    of    particular 
instances  of  disease.     ^Fherever  it  is  practicable,  we 
should  always  prefer  that  all  accounts  of  diseases  of 
plants  should  be  accompanied  by  specimens,  ivhich 
may  be  sent  to  our  office,  Charles-st.,  Covent  Garden. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  details  on  particular  dis- 
eases of  plants,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  their 
classification,  causes,  and  treatment;   and  1st,  of  tlieir 
classification.     We  may  arrange  the  diseases  of  plants 
in  several   groups,  according  to  their  situation  and 
causes.     When  arranged  according  to  their  situation, 
those  are  called  general  which  attack  the  whole  plant, 
and   those  local  which  invade  only   a   part.      Such 
a   division    is,    however,    difficult    in    practice;    as 
the  same  diseases  may  lie   either    local  or  general. 
A   better   division  of    them    is   founded   upon    the 
apparent  causes  of  disease.      In  this  manner,  we  can 
divide  them   into  four  groups: — 1st,  Diseases  aris- 
ing from   mechanical  injuries;  2d,  from  the  growth 
of    parasitic    plants;    3d,  from    a    change    in    the 
external    conditions    of    life;     and    4th,  from    the 
influence  of  poisonous  agents.     To  the  first  class 
belong  all  those  disea.ses  which  arise  from  the  acci- 
dental wounding  of  plants,  the  injuring  of  them  by 
the  various  species  of  Mammaha,  wheiher  wild   or 
domesticated,  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  attacks  of 
insects.   To  some  of  the  diseases  thus  pi'oduced  atten- 
tion has  lately  been  paid  iii  Mr.  Curtis's  articles  on  En- 
tomology.    Wounds,  however,  frequently  induce  dis- 
eases, of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.     To 
the  second  class  belong  the  diseafes  produced  both 
by  flowering  and   cryplogamic  plants.     The  former 
arc  not  numerous,  and  of  these  the  growth  of  the 
Dodder  is  probably  most  injurious  in  this  country. 
The  latter  constitute  a  large  group,  and  to  them  must 
be  referred  those  destructive  and  frequently  epidemic 
diseases  known  by  the   names  of  brand,  sniut,  rust, 
A;c.    To   the  third   cla.s8  belong  all  those  diseases 
which  arise  from   the  redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
the  various  external  agents  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  plants,  such   as  the   ingredients  of  the  soil, 
light,  heat,  air,  moisture,  &c.    Among  the.se  is  founil 
a  large  number  of  diseases  both  general   and  local, 
whicfi  generally  consist  in  a  deficient  or  excessive 


development  of  the  secretions  of  plants,  or  a  change 
in  their  chemical  character.  It  is  to  this  class  of 
diseases  that  we  shall  fii-st  more  particularly  devote 
our  attention.  To  the  last  class  belong  all  those 
diseases  produced  in  plants  by  the  action  of  injurious 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  substances  in  the  soil, 
which  being  taken  up  into  the  plant  interfere  with  its 
healthy  functions. 

From  the  diseases  of  plants  must  be  distinguished 
what  are  called  monstrosities;  the  one  may  fre- 
quently run  into  the  other,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  diseased  plants  exhibiting  monstrous  parts;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  monstrous  growths,  which  belong  rather  to 
physiological  than  to  pathological  Botany.  In  our 
next  article  we  shall  make  some  general  remarks  on 
the  causes  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
plants. 


and  at  the  same  time  having  a  curled  diseased  appear- 
ance. As  we  intend  to  resume  our  obiservalions  on 
the  Polyanthus  very  shortly,  we  shall  close  the  present 
remarks  by  observing,  that  in  the  numerous  catalogues 
of  this  flower  which  come  under  our  notice,  we  miss 
several  that  some  years  ago  gave  us  much  pleasure  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  of  I'ad- 
dington.  If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us.  they  were 
Pearson's  ^V'ooden  AValls,  remarkable  for  its  fine  deep 
plum-coloured  ground  ;  Pearson's  Harlequin,  with  a 
body-colour  of  shaded  crimson,  often  coming,  like 
Collier's  Princess  Royal,  with  six  petals  ;  Pearson's 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Pearson's  Competitor. 

Should  these  varieties  be  lost,  and  we  much  fear  it 
to  be  the  case,  as  from  inquiry  we  find  that  they  are 
not  now  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  were 
raised,  it  will  be  much  to  be  deplored,  as  they  were  all 
of  fine  habit  and  of  good  size,  and  were  certainly  de- 
cided acquisitions. —  W. 


The  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  year  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  most  collec- 
tions of  PoTiXitSiaESES.  into  premature  bloom  ;  con- 
sequently, the  Amateur  will  experience  some  disap- 
pointment, at  the  usual  time  of  flowering,  from  his 
plants  being  weakened,  unless  he  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  the  trusses  as  they  appeared. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  20 
years,  the  number  of  fine  varieties  at  all  approaching 
the  standard  of  perfect  roundness,  combined  with  per- 
fect lacing  and  bright  colours,  are  very  few  indeed. 
Still  we  trust  that  the  impetus  given  to  raising  seed- 
lings, from  the  best  flowers  only, will  extend  to  "  this," 
one  of  spring's  gayest  attendants. 

We  well  recollect  the  time  when  Tantarara  was 
most  extensively  cultivated;  and  though  a  coarse 
flower,  it  had  properties  which  we  .should  wish  to  see 
more  strongly  apparent  in  many  varieties  which  have 
been  originated  since  that  period.  It  was  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  grower,  though,  from  the  unfrequency 
of  its  appearance,  we  should  imagine  it  lost  to  most 
collections. 

Alexander,  which  we  understand  was  raised 
from  seed  by  the  late  James  Lee,  of  Lenton,  near 
Nottingham,  and  the  stock  purchased  by  the  late  Jno. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  some  30  years  ago,  still  retains 
its  prominent  position,  and  has  taken  during  that 
time  more  first  prizes  than  any  other  variety  in  culti- 
vation. Its  body-colour  is  intensely  dark,  combining 
with  a  beautiful  lemon  eye  a  corresponding  mai'gin  of 
the  same  lively  hue. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  thousands  of  seedlings 
bloom  from  this  favourite  sort,  but  none  that  have 
yet  come  under  our  observation  have  been  so  good  as 
the  parent,  being  generally  coarse  and  undecided  in 
character.  Had  they,  however,  been  crossed  with 
Buck's  George  the  Fourth,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  difterent  result  ;  for  were  we  to  select  a  variety 
to  save  seed  from,  the  above  flower  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  the  preference.  It  may  be  said  the  body- 
colour  is  of  a  coarse  reddish-brown,  and  that  at  times 
the  edge  or  lace  is  imperfect ;  still  its  habit  is  good, 
being  a  magniticent  trusser,  joined  to  one  of  the  most 
perfect  shapes  we  have  ;  and  did  it  possess  the  jetty 
body-colour  of  Alexander,  with  the  correct  lacing 
and  brilliant  yellow  of  Hufton's  Lord  RanclifF,  it 
would  most  assuredly  come  nearly  up  to  our  ideas  of 
a  perfect  flower. 

Amongst  the  few  seedlings  which  have  come  pro- 
minently into  notice,  and  found  their  way  to  the 
south,  during  the  last  ten  years,  are  those  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  late  John  Hufion,  of  Shipley,  Der- 
byshire. Taking  tliem  altogether,  they  are  certainly 
of  a  superior  cast.  His  Lord  Rancliff  is  one  of  the 
most  robust  habit,  and  increases  prodigiously.  Its 
trusses  are  large,  but  its  flowers  individually  are  below 
the  medium  size  ;  still  its  ground  or  body-colour  is 
extremely  dark,  contrasting beautiruUy  with  its  bright 
centre  and  perfect  lacing. 

Earl  Grey  («//ai  Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell)  is  also 
of  the  same  paternity,  and  a  great  favourite.  This 
Bower  is  remarkably  neat,  and  a  good  and  decided  va- 
riety. Its  defect  is  a  slight  foxiness  or  indistinctness 
where  the  body-colour  breaks'off'at  the  centre.  That  is, 
however,  almost  imperceptible,  except  to  the  critical 
gaze  of  the  experienced  florist.  The  lacing  is  dis- 
tinct and  regular,  the  flower  above  the  middle  size,  a 
fine  trusser,  and  very  robust  and  luxuriant. 

Squire  Ray  (Hufton's)  is  quite  of  first-rate  charac- 
ter, joining  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  preceding 
varieties  a  beautiful  trumpet  eye,  or  lube,  well  lilled 
with  thrums  ;  but  perhaps  tlie  gem  of  the  collection 
is  Hufton's  Lord  Lincoln,  which  unfortunately,  like 
too  many  other  good  things  in  the  same  way,  is  deli- 
cate in  its  habit.  It  is  of  beautiful  and  perfect  shape, 
with  its  other  properties  finely  developed.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  in  Derbyshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  from  the  cii'cumstance  of  a  .S|iurious  sort 
having  ijuen  put  into  circulation  by  unprincipled  par- 
ties. The  true  one,  however,  may  he  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  heart-leaves  being  invariably  small, 


To  the  honour  of  our  country  it  may  be  said  that  all 
Charitable  Institutions  aresure  of  support  if  they 
deserve  it,  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  British  feeling  if 
in  some  cases  charity  is  misdirected.  Such  an  array 
of  Hospitals,  Almshouses,  Asylums,  Schools,  and 
Benevolent  Societies  as  are  maintained  by  private 
assistance  in  this  kingdom  is  without  a  parallel  else- 
where. We  trust  that  every  year  their  number  will 
be  augmented  :  for  as  wealth  increases,  so,  alas !  does 
destitution  ;  indeed,  the  one  is,  we  fear,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  other. 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  persons  more  peculiarly 
an  object  of  compassion  than  another,  it  is  surely  that 
of  aged  Gardeners,   whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
contributing  to  the  gratification  of  the  wealthy,  while 
their  wages  have  been  far  too  small  to  enable  them  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  old  age ;  for  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  a  gardener  is  not  a  mere  machine,  Uke 
some  classes  of  servants,  but  a  man,  who,  if  he  is  to 
maintain  his  station  in  his  profession,  must  of  neces- 
sity incur  expenses  from  which  the  menials  of  a  house- 
hold are  exempt.     He  must  have  his  books — he  must 
buy  the  current  knowledge  of  the  day — he  must  visit 
his   neighbours'   gardens — he   must   spend  his  little 
earnings  in  fifty  things  of  which  the  eye  of  the  public 
knows  nothing,  but  all  which  draw  heavily  upon  his 
very   scanty   resources ;  so   that    when   the   hour  of 
adversity  arrives,  as  it  may  to  any  one,  he  can  have  no 
resource  to  fall  back  upon.     We  therefore  conceive 
that  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  of  whose 
recent  meeting  a  report  is  given  in  another  column, 
most  peculiarly  claims  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  wealthy  classes :  we  wish  we  could  say  that  it 
received  it.     Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  It  has 
been  mainly  carried  forward  by  Nurserymen,  or  by  Gar- 
deners themselves;  for  the  contributions  of  otherpersons 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  mention.    Let  us  hope 
that  those  to  whose    comforts   gardeners   so  largely 
minister,     will     now    step    forward    and    assist    its 
funds  as  they  already  contribute  to  more  fashionable 
charitable  endowments.     The  little  stock  of  about  3 
thousand  pounds,  which  a  few  poor  persons  have  up 
to  the  present  time  amassed  for  the  best  of  all  pur- 
poses, the  assistance  of  respectable  old  age,  is  less  than 
is  gathered  at  a  single  meeting  of  a  fashionable  hos- 
pital.     The  least   possible  move  in    favour   of  this 
charity  among  the  wealthy  would  at  once  decuple  its 
resources.     Let  us  then  entreat  the  great  and  wealthy 
not  to  wait  to  be  canvassed,  but  at  once  to  stretch  forth 
their  bountiful  hands  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, of  which  none  can  be  more  deserving  of  sub- 
stantial assistance.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  announce  them  in  our  columns. 

While  we  say  thus  much  for  the  English  association 
for  the  relief  of  poor  and  aged  gardeners,  we  must  by 
no  means  omit  to  notice  the  existence  of  a  similar 
institution  in  Ireland,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  from 
a  report  before  us  is  moving  on  satisfactorily,  although 
very  slowly.  The  committee  of  the  Gardeners  and 
Stewards'  Provident  Society  of  Ireland  state  that  it  is 
in  "  a  most  prosperous  state,"  and  upon  reference  to 
the  published  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  for 
the  year  amount  to  the  sum  of  ninety  jwunds  for  all 
Ireland.  If  this  constitutes  prosperity,  let  the  rich  Irish 
landlords  only  consider  how  valuable  to  such  an  insti- 
tution the  smallest  donation  must  be,  and  how  easily 
they  may  win  the  giatitude  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
at  an  expense,  of  the  occurrence  of  which,  even 
annually,  they  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  conscious. 


SEEDS  OF  G^RDli:NING.— No.  III. 
{Continued  fi-nmpugt'^iO.) 

From  oft-repeated  exuminntions,  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
difficult  to  fiMtl  |HM-rect  stieds,  and  still  more  so  to  find  pure 
ones,  that  is  to  soy,  free  of  llltli  of  every  sort.  And  the 
more  you  examine  your  seeds,  the  more  necessity  you 
will  BBu  for  ripening  them  olt  quick  and  clean,  and  coa- 
interiiig  them  in  such  form  as  neither  moth  nor  mouse  caa 
come  at  tlicra. 

But  as  these  rcmiuks  will,  perhaps,  have  little  weight 
with  iin  extensive  cliiss  of  your  readers,  I  must  reasoa 
a  little  closer,  and  try  to  hind  it,  if  possibh',  to  tha 
services    of   Horticulture  by    thrcttila  drawn  from  other 
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branches  of  ait  already  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  ;  but 
before  any  improvement  is  commenced,  let  me  state  the 
matter  as  it  stands  now.  The  seed-grower  harvests  the  crop, 
and  frequently,  for  a  very  sorry  remuneration,  hands  the 
seeds  over  to  the  wholesale  seed-dealfr,  who  again  hands 
them  to  the  retailer,  and  in  the  stores  and  granaries  of  these 
gentlemen  seeds  generally  get  no  good.  About  Christmas  or 
soon  after,  seeds  come  into  the  hands  of  the  users  ;  and  now 
they  are  placed  on  shelf  and  in  drawer,  in  canvas  hags  or  in 
brown  paper,  in  an  atmosphere  cold  and  damp,  or  dry  and 
musty,  just  as  the  shed  or  garret  may  chance  to  be  where 
they  are  stowed  ;  and  the  seed-rooms  of  many  of  our 
boasted  garden  establishments  are  like  the  sheds,  or 
more  properly  sheilings,  for  the  workmen  and  their  tools, 
miserably  mean  and  ill-arranged  as  regards  furnishing, 
Tcntilation,  and  dryness.  I  could  scarcely  find  a  room  in 
any  of  them  that  I  am  acquainted  with  fit  to  keep  a  bag  of 
Kale-seed  in  \  fur  a  seed-cabin,  or  cabinet,  should  be  dry 
without  being  hot,  and  ventilated  without  being  open  to 
wind  and  weather.  This  dryness  and  ventilation  seems 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  seeds  to  which  the  air  has 
access,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  with  impunityin  the  keep- 
ing of  loose  seeds,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  :  — 
An  ounce  of  Broccoli-seeds  came  to  hand  (not  in  a  bag)  in 
a  square  of  brown  paper,  folded  twice,  turned  up  at  the 
ends,  and  marked,  in  words  more  or  less  misspelt,  with  its 
quantity  and  name.  This  packet,  with  11  others,  had  a 
brown-paper  round  them,  and  a  string  which  turned  the 
dozen  out  of  the  seed-shop  very  decently,  but  unfortu- 
nately only  three  or  four  out  of  the  dozen  had  to  be 
Bowed  at  one  time,  and  of  these  only  a  small  portion,  say 
half,  or  perhaps  only  one-fourlh,  leaving  the  rest  in  con- 
fusion, unseemly  driblets  dragged  from  the  jacket  pocket 
of  the  sower,  in  untied,  ill-folded  papers,  liable  to  be  upset 
by  the  wind,  or  welted  by  the  rain,  in  a  basket  on  the 
ground,  in  the  open  garden  ;  and  this  confusion  is  won- 
derfully increased  when  we  consider  that  not  a  dozen,  but 
little  short  of  a  thousand  such  packets  go  through  a  gar- 
dener*s  hands  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and  of  these  many 
are  novelties,  of  which  little  is  known,  and  that  little  only 
to  a  few  ;  yet  here  they  are,  the  gardener  and  his  novelties, 
"  alike  unknowing  and  unknown."  The  Horticultural 
Society  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  printed 
label  with  the  name  and  properties  of  the  articles  pasted 
on  the  samples  of  seeds  sent  to  the  Fellows  annually.  I 
am  glad  of  this,  for  it  serves  as  a  precursor  to  a  more 
systematic  arrangement ;  thus  fiir  and  no  farther  have 
we  progressed,  December,  1 843.  Now  let  us  proceed  anew. 
Every  packet  of  seeds  that  comes  into  the  gardener's 
hands  should  be  in  tin  boxes,  each  box  having  on  the  lid 
the  name  and  date  of  the  sowing  of  the  seeds,  and  like- 
wise a  number  or  mark  of  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
grower  of  the  seeds  ;  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  seal  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  the  package,  stamped  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  inclosed,  and  the  initials 
or  name  of  the  grower  or  vendor  who  guarantees  their 
quality.  Such  precautions  would  enable  honest  men  to 
trace  good  things  to  their  source,  and  bad  ones  to  their 
author,  and  act  upon  the  hints  so  gained  in  buying  seeds 
for  the  future  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  seed-growers 
should  send  out  seeds  so  slovenly  to  the  world  as  to  be 
liable  to  mixing  and  injuries  of  all  kinds,  whilst  such  as 
Curtis  and  Harvey  send  out  gunpowder — of  less  value 
than  garden-seeds — in  close  tin-cases,  well  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  beautifully  labelled  with  letter-press  and  picture, 
setting  forth  the  manufacturers'  address  and  specifying 
the  uses  and  degree  of  fineness  of  the  inclosed  grain. 
Some  foreign  growers  send  Stock-seeds  to  this  country  in 
sealed  red-leather  pouches,  so  you  will  perceive  that  I  am 
only  wishing  to  perfect  a  system  already  begun.  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  lid  of  the  tin  box  containing  seeds  to 
stand  thus — ° 


biscuits  are  **  kept  dry  and  in  their  packages,  they  will 
retain  their  delicate  crispness  during  a  long  voyage ;  nor 
will  the  change  of  climate  deteriorate  them."  Mark  this  ; 
his  bread  is  not  mouldy  for  a  year  or  two,  because  he 
packs  it  properly.  Our  herbs  and  seeds,  if  similarly  treated, 
might  fare  the  same. — A.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


and  the  number  2213,  to  signify  in  the  vendor's  book  the 
name  of  the  person  that  saved  the  seeds,  or  else  to  have 
his  seal ;  in  which  latter  case  his  seeds  would  be  encased 
before  he  sold  them,  and  sealed  to  prevent  imposture. 
But  this  is  not  all  ;  for  around  the  tin  bos  there  must  be 
another  label  with  the  names,  botanical  and  popular,  of 
the  article  inclosed,  with  its  character  and  uses  according 
to  the  best  practice ;  this  would  convey  the  information 
home  to  the  user,  and  as  the  seed-grower  is  never  loth  to 
tell  the  seed-buyer  the  good  qualities  of  the  plants  of 
which  he  has  the  seeds,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
coming  at  the  kind  of  information  I  speak  of;  and  when 
once  written,  it  can  be  printed  for  the  veriest  trifle  now- 
a-days  ;  and  the  cost  and  labour,  with  tin  boxes  and 
printed  labels,  will  not  be  one  whit  more  than  under  the 
present  system  of  packages  in  canvas  and  paper  for  the 
following  reasons  :— The  boxes  in  which  Walker  sends  out 
500  of  his  percussion  caps  came  first  to  my  hands  as  a 
likely  sumple-box.  I  weighed  two  ounces  of  Yellow  Mus- 
tard, and  found  this  small  box  (which  I  inclose)  to  hold  it. 
I  showed  the  box  to  our  tinman  and  brazier,  Mr.  Mellow 
of  Uttoxeter,  and  he  said  he  could  supply  such  at  less  than 
Id,  each.  These  boxes,  therefore,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
large  enough  for  single  ounces  of  ordinary  seeds.  The 
next  tin  box  that  came  to  my  hands  was  one  of  Hill  and 
Co.'s  Presburgh  wine-biscuit-boxes.  I  found  it  to  contain 
nearly  half-a-peck  of  Yellow  Mustard,  and  the  value  of  this 
box  is  4rf.  Here,  then,  is  a  quart  of  seed  canistered  for 
\d.,  four  quarts  for  4(/.  Mr.  Hillhas,  moreover,  set  forth 
some  useful  hints  'ou  his  biscuit-labels.     He  says  if  the 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  T. 

The  best  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Tree-Rose 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  one  published  in  the 
year  1830,  with  the  following  title: 

"  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Foa 

THE     FORMATION    AND    CULTURE 

OP   THE 

TREE-ROSE," 

BY    INOCULATIOM    AND    OHAFT    IfPON    THE   WILD    BRIAR. 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-four  Woodcuts. 


*'  Parva  leves  capiunt  animos." 
Notwithstanding  its  value,  this  work  is  scarcely  known. 
Here  and  there  an  amateur  possesses  it,  and  appreciates 
its  excellence  ;  but  by  the  majority  of  people  it  was  never 
heard  of.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that 
the  copyright  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  this 
Paper,  in  which  the  whole  Volume  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  in  a  series  of  weekly  articles,  with 
numerous  corrections  and  alterations  by  the  talented 
Author  A.  /f.  B. 

"  Preface. — When  a  traveller  gives  an  account  of  the 
country  he  has  been  wandering  over,  he  frequently  delays 
writing  his  description  until  he  has  been  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  place,  its  manners,  customs,  and  inhabitants  ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  mentioning  what  struck  him  at  first 
sight,  and  is,  in  reality,  the  most  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive, he  publishes  his  work  as  a  hard  outline,  deficient  in 
those  light  shades  and  fine  touches,  without  which  his 
picture  is  unequal  and  incomplete. 

"Thus  it  is  with  writers  upon  experimental  subjects. 
Tbey  frequently  suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  previously  in  possession  of  the  reader, 
and  omitting  some  necessary  part  of  their  descriptions 
upon  this  assumption,  the  theory  to  the  reader  is  incom- 
plete, and  baffles  his  endeavours  to  act  upon  it. 

*'  With  a  desire  to  avoid  these  errors,  the  memoran- 
dums in  the  following  pages  have  been  noted  down  from 
time  to  time  ;  they  are  the  result  of  an  examination  of  all 
the  works  upon  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Author, 
during  a  practice  which  commenced  in  perfect  ignorance, 
and  ended  by  almost  certain  success. 

**The  great  inducement  to  collect  together  the  follow- 
ing remarks  arose  from  the  observation  of  the  frequent 
failure  of  common  Gardeners,  who  usually  act  from  prac- 
tice alone,  and  therefore  do  not  always  vary  their  opera- 
tions as  often  as  the  changeableness  of  the  year  and  the 
nature  of  the  place  in  reality  require. 

"  A  fact  aptly  illustrated  by  a  failure  in  eleven  cases 
out  of  twelve  in  the  first  experiment  on  this  subject  wit- 
nessed by  the  Author,  though  the  operator  was  called  an 
experienced  hand. 

"  Be  it  observed,  that  while  the  Author  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  much  matter,  and  almost  entirely  for 
arrangement,  to  works  published  upon  the  subject,  espe- 
cially to  a  small  pamphlet  lately  published  in  France,  yet 
it  is  upon  his  own  practice  and  observations  that  he 
depends  for  his  assertions,  and  from  his  own  failures  (par- 
tial or  entire)  that  he  endeavours  to  point  out  the  defi- 
ciencies likely  to  prevent  success,  and  the  means  and 
observations  requisite  to  improve  upon  it. 

*' Amongst  the  amusements  of  the  most  refined  and 
elegant  minds,  those  which  have  some  reference  to  the 
productions  of  Nature  are  perhaps  the  more  satisfactory, 
both  in  practice  and  result. 

'*  Ornamental  scenery,  the  culture  of  exotics,  the  laying 
out  of  pleasure-grounds,  &c.,  are  matters  which  involve  a 
considerable  expense,  both  in  commencement  and  conti- 
nuance, though  perhaps  only  indulged  in  to  a  small  extent ; 
but  the  gradual  improvement  of  a  place,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  ornamental  shrubs,  filling  up  vacancies,  &c.,  is 
an  amusement,  indulged  at  a  less  expense,  requiring  only 
occasional  assistance,  a  little  method,  and  a  few  imple- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species  desired, 
many  of  which  will  bear  to  be  transplanted  re]ieatedly, 
and,  costing  little  at  first,  are  fit  subjects  of  practical 
amusement  to  those  who  like  to  have  such  matters  under 
their  own  especial  eye,  and  are  interested  in  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  themselves  can  increase  and  attend  to  them. 


'*  Introduction. — Amongst  the  ornamental  shrubs  in 
cultivation,  the  Rose  has  long  borne  the  belle  from  its 
shape,  permanence,  the  variety  of  its  species,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colour;  one  thing,  however,  seemed 
desirable,  viz.,  that  the  unneatness,  as  it  were,  of  the 
plant  should  be  corrected  by  its  springing  like  most  other 
ornamental  shrubs  (which  are  not  feathered  to  the  base) 
from  a  single  stem.  As  well  as  that  its  height  should  place 
it  above  the  other  shrubs  which  (particularly  evergreens) 
would  otherwise  hide,  choke  up,  and  injure  the  plant. 

*'  The  mode  adopted  to  gain  this  point,  which  has  also 
added  to  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  plant,  as  well  as 
to  the  profusion  of  its  flowers,  (though  it  is  said  to  have 
injured  its  durability,)  will  be  treated  upon  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  together  with  the  means  of  preserving  the 
health  and  improving  the  appearance  of  the  tree. 

"  There  appear  to  be  but  three  reasons  for  entering 
into  competition  with  mechanics  in  any  branch  of  their 
work  :  the  first,  to  effect  our  own  purpose,  with  our  own 
hands,  and  thus  furnish  ourselves  with  occupation  and 
amusement;  the  second,  to  avoid  the  expense  attending 
the  labour  of  others  ;  and  the  third,  and  more  difficult,  to 
improve  upon  the  manufacture,  by  desterityof  operation, 
care  in  completion,  and  choice  of  material. 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  these  points  maybe 
perfectly  obtained  :  the  first,  by  the  insurance  of  success 
to  the  operator  from  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject ;  the  second,  by  a  diminution  of  expense  \  and 
the  third,  by  an  evasion  of  those  deficiencies  which  are 
the  result  of  scanty  labour  and  general  inattention. 

*'  The  usual  price  of  a  tree  Rose  is  from  5s.  to  10^.  Gd., 
the  materials  required  to  make  any  quantity  are  few,  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  the  Stocks*  themselves  are  pro- 
curable in  any  number,  at  any  price,  in  the  country. 

"  Rose  trees,  properly  treated,  rarely  perish  in  a  good 
soil,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  in  general  during  the  first 
season,  and  before  any  trouble  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Stocks.  As  the  Stocks  will  be  picked,  they  will  more 
than  equal  those  in  common  use,  aud  being  subsequently 
budded  upon,  according  to  their  size,  health,  and  fitness 
for  the  species  they  are  intended  to  carry,  the  success 
will  be  more  complete  than  when  no  selection  is  made  in 
the  material,  and  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  demand 
for  particular  species,  and  the  labour  and  time  bestowed 
upon  them,  limited  by  a  due  regard  to  the  per  centage 
they  are  intended  to  return. 

"The  injury  from  wounds,  also,  being  commensurate 
with  the  first  planting  the  Stock  in  the  salesman's 
nursery,  the  damage  done  to  it  by  the  time  it  has  become 
ornamentil  is  frequently  irretrievable,  and  the  tree  vege- 
tates weakly  for  a  season  or  two,  (especially  if  small,) 
and  then  dies,  or  is  broken  off  by  the  wind.  This,  a 
careful  attention  to  the  following  rules  will  effectually 
obviate." 

(To  be  cuntimied.) 

USIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS. 
This  fine  annual,  introduced  from  Texas  in  1835,  is 
still  uncultivable  in  the  hands  of  many  good  gardeners; 
yet  we  occasionally  see  noble  specimens  on  the  exhibition 
tables  near  London,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  plant  may 
be  grown  well  under  proper  management.  Among  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  it  is  Mr.  James  Cuthill, 
florist,  Camberwell,  who  has  put  into  our  hands  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  mode  of  treatment ; — The  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed  is  in  March,  and  as  the  seed  is  extremely 
small  it  requires  particular  care.  If  deposited  in  the 
usual  way,  upon  loose  soil,  the  first  watering  carries  the 
seed  along  with  it,  and  hence  the  failure.  Prepare  the 
following  compost — half  loam,  the  other  half  leaf,  peat,' 
or  bog-mould,  with  a  little  sand  ;  place  plenty  of  drain- 
ings  in  the  bottom  of  a  48  or  32  pot,  fill  it  with  the  com- 
post very  tight,  and  on  the  top  place  half  an  inch  of  sand ; 
damp  the  sand  with  water  to  harden  the  surface,  sow  the 
seed,  and  sprinkle  a  very  little  dry  sand  on  the  top. 
Place  a  propagating-glass  over  the  pot,  or  a  piece  of  glass 
will  do  ;  place  the  pot  in  a  heat  of  70°  or  80°  with  a  pan 
under  it  for  future  watering ;  at  no  time  water  on  the 
top  ;  the  pan  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The 
seedlings  will  appear  in  three  weeks  or  more  ;  when 
about  tliree  weeks  up,  plant  them  singly  in  a  60  pot  in 
the  above  compost,  with  plenty  of  drainings  in  the  bottom. 
Place  them  again  in  the  back  of  your  Cucumber  pit  or 
frame  ;  after  this  you  cannot  give  them  too  much  water 
over  head  and  in  the  pans,  and  by  the  autumn,  if  they 
have  been  kept  in  a  good  growing  heat,  they  will  be  fine 
little  bushy  plants.  Top  them  at  every  joint;  in  Sep- 
tember shift  them  into  large  sixties,  merely  to  keep  their 
roots  in  a  more  intermediate  state  for  the  winter ;  after 
this  all  top  watering  must  cease,  and  a  pan  must  he 
placed  under  each  pot  to  receive  the  watering.  As  the 
winter  approaches  not  a  drop  of  water  must  be  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  plant.  The  drier  the  top  mould  next  the 
leaves  and  stem,  the  more  certain  of  preserving  the  plant. 
The  best  place  I  have  found  is  a  one-light  pit,  heated 
with  a  lining  of  dung  from  50°  to  60*^ ;  air  given  front  and 
back,  so  that  no  damp  can  fix  on  the  bars  and  drop  on 
the  plants.  The  second  best  place  is  t!ie  coldest  part  cf 
the  stove,  very  near  the  glass.  I  have  also  kept  them 
well  in  the  warmest  [jartof  the  greenhouse.  In  all  casea 
water  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  from  flagging — if 
the  winter  is  dry,  once  a  fortniglit ;  if  damp,  once  a  month 

*  The  first  of  these  articles  is  the  only  one  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  the  remainder  are  the  operator's  luxuries.        ^   «.  d. 

Budding- knife 0    S    0 

Letters  and  figures  to  label         .        .        .        .15    0 

Punch 026 

Steel  plyers  and  nippers      .        ,       ^        ,.026 
Bundle  of  copper  wire  ,        .        ,        ,        ,010 

Piece  of  lead         .       .       .■      .       .       .       .    0    I    o 

£\  17    0 
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or  BO.  Towards  the  end  of  February  place  them  in  a 
Cucumber  pit  or  frame,  in  a  heat  of  from  70**  to  75",  and 
when  they  begin  a  fresh  growth  shift  them  into  as  large 
pots  as  convenient,  remembering  tl:e  larger  tlie  |iot,  the 
finer  the  specimen  ;  my  largest  plant  had  GOO  blossoms 
on  it,  and  was  grown  in  a  No.  8  pot.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vances it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  too  much  heat  and 
moisture.  Tbey  are  very  fond  of  liquid  mauuie.  It  is 
useless  to  grow  a  fine  plant  in  any  place  approaching  to 
dry  heat,  nor  in  less  than  70^*  to  80**.  1  have  grown 
them  5  inches  in  7  days.  In  removing  out  of  the  pits, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  tlie  sun  to  shine  on 
them  for  some  days,  as  the  change  from  a  damp  close 
heat  to  a  dry  house  will  be  too  much  for  them.  By  the 
above  treatment  ihey  will  come  into  flower  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  keep  blooming  from  two  to  three  months. 

ENTOMOLOGY.— No.  LIII. 

The  Elm-gall  Aphis. — The  Plant-lice  are  so  familiar 
to  the  gardener,  that  to  enlarge  upon  the  mischief  occa- 
eioned  by  them  is  quite  unnecessary  here.  He  will,  how- 
ever, find  in  a  recent  Memoir  laid  before  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  serious  effects  produced  by  some  of 
the  species  upon  the  Turnip  and  Cabbage  crops.*  The 
Aphis  before  us  is  not  one  of  those  which  blight  the  fair 
prospects  of  the  cultivator;  it  merely  disfigures  the  trees, 
and  it  is  doubt  ul  whether  it  be  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country  ;  as  however  it  affects  an  English  tree,  it  may  have 
escaped  observation,  and  as  the  gall  or  nest  is  very 
remarkable,  and  lias  never  been  noticed  in  any  Britisli 
work,  it  will  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  family  of  insects. 

In  my  rambles  about  Rome  I  first  observed  these  ex- 
crescences (fig.  1),  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tivoli,  I  saw  them  abundant  in  hedges  leading  to  Adrian's 
Villa  ;  this  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  were 
attached  to  the  long  young  shoots  of  the  Elms.  They 
varied  from  the  size  of  a  Walnut  to  that  of  a  large  Apple, 
and  were  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  short  lateral  twigs, 
whose  growth  was  thereby  checked,  the  gall  being  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  leaves.  These  excrescences  are  very 
light,  the  external  surface  is  exceedingly  uneven,  leathery, 
greenish,  and  not  thick ;  being  hollow,  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fluid  inside,  and  containing  at  that  season 
multitudes  of  the  Aphides.  The  fluid,  which  was  per- 
fectly limpid,  flowed  in  great  quantities  from  the  galls  of 
the  specimens  attached  to  the  branches  which  I  cut  off, 
and  when  the  liquid  dried  it  became  gummy. 

The  only  gall  which  had  previously  come  under  my 
notice  bearing  any  resemblance  to  this  in  its  formation,  was 
that  of  the  Aphis  Bursaria  of  Linnseus,  which  I  shall 
describe  and  figure  in  a  future  Number;  but  the  Cabbage- 
leaves  become  distorted  and  crumpled  iu  a  similar  way  by 
the  operations  of  the  Aphis  Brassier  Linn.f  There  seems 
to  be  three  species  of  Aphides  which  affect  the  Elm-trees 
—one  induces  the  leaves  to  roll  up  ;  another  forms  a 
Btalked  gall  beneath  the  leaf;  and  a  third  causes  large 
excrescences  to  be  developed  upon  the  buds.  All  these 
have  been  confounded  by  Linnasus  and  Fabriciua  under 
the  Aphis  Ulmi,  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  these 
galls  and  distortions,  varying  so  greatly  from  one  anotherj 
are  the  productions  of  as  many  varieties  of  the  Aphides. 


We  will  now  describe  the  Elm-tree  gall  Aphis,  which 
ha3  been  named  by  De  Gecr  "Ajdiis  Gallarum  Ulmi." 
The  rostrum  is  scarcely  so  long  as  in  the  genus  Cinara; 
but  it  appears  to  be  stouter  at  the  base;  the  winged 
females  are  deep  black,  powdered  with  white  (fig.  2),  the 
antennae  are  filiform  and  short,  composed  of  several  jointa, 
elongated  at  the  base,  and  decreasing  in  length  to  the 
apex;  wings  four,  superior,  very  large,  transparent,  with 
a  blacki.ih  oval  stigma  ;  nervurea  paliab,  forming  an  ovate 
marginal  cell ;  the  second  furcate  ut  the  posterior  margin, 
and  not  reaching  the  subcostal  nervure ;  the  other  two 
oblique  ;  inferior  wingB  moch  smaller,  with  a  sultcostal 
and  two  oblique  nervurea  j  legs  six,  not  very  long  but 
slender  ;  tarsi  hhort,  biurticulate,  terminated  by  two 
minute  clawj).  The  apterous  females  are  brownish,  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen  a  little  woolly  ;  the  duels  very 
small,  forming  tuberciea  only  ;  legs  and  antenna;  alujrt  ; 
some  of  the  old  ones  are  broad  behind,  and  powdered  all 
over.  The  pupeearc  more  elongated,  with  the  rudimentary 
wings  closely  applied  to  the  baste  of  the  abdomen.  To 
save  space,  and  at  the  same  time  ro  make  the  object  dis- 
tinct, only  one  side  of  the  insect  is  represented  in  the  cut ; 
bot  it  ban  four  wings  tind  h\x  icg«  ;  the  crossed  lines  ex- 
•  Voi.lii71.74e.  ^i~J&.,'6i, 


hibit  the  natural  size  when  the  wings  of  the  female  are 
expanded,  and  it  is  presunoed  that  the  males  are  similar, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  that  sex. 

This  species  is  allied  to  Eriosoma,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  forked  nervure  in  the  superior 
wings,  and  forms  the  transition  to  the  genus  Cinara, t 
but  the  oval  stigma  is  a  character  not  to  be  found  in  that 
group  or  amongst  the  Aphides. §  From  its  economy  1 
expected  to  find  it  closely  allied  to  E.  Bursaria  ;  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  group,  and  it  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  species  with  a  black  stigma,  which 
I  find  flying  about  Fir-trees  in  great  abundance,  and  this 
may  prove  to  be  the  A.  Pini  of  Fabricius  ;  but  as  I  am 
unable  to  determine  this  from  liis  vague  description  and 
confused  synonyms,  I  have  called  it  C.  stigma.  Until  the 
Aphides  have  been  more  completely  investigated  by  scien- 
tific men,  we  must  refer  the  "  Elm-tree  gall  Aphis"  to  the 
genus  Cinara,  in  which,  with  the  C.  stigcna,  it  will  form 
a  section,  having  a  thickened  oval  costal  spot  ;  from  its 
structure  we  may  also  learn  that  this  group  ought  natu- 
rally to  follow  the  Eriosoraata  of  Leach,  and  that  the  true 
Aphides  should  not  intervene,  as  they  do  in  *'  Curtis's 
Guide."  II  The  typical  Eriosomata  were  thus  characterised 
by  the  late  Dr.  Leach  : — "  Abdomen  without  tubercles  or 
horns  ;  antennse  short  and  filiform  ;  body  tomentose." 
He  adds — "  The  Eriosomata  form  what  are  called  impro- 
perly galls  on  the  stalks  of  trees  near  their  joints,  and 
knobs,  which  are  in  fact  excrescences  caused  by  the 
efforf-s  of  nature  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  old  trees 
by  the  perforation  of  those  insects  whose  bodies  are 
covered  with  down."  As  an  example  of  this  genus  he 
gives  the  E.  Mali,  which  is  the  Aphis  lanlgera  of  authors, 
and  the  American  blight  of  gardeners. — Ruricola, 


BEES.— No.  in. 

{Continued  from  pige  21 .) 

Though  Bees  ran  be  easily  prevented  from  swarming, 
yet  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  so  ;  indeed  all  systems  that 
prevent  swarming  are  bad  and  uneconomical.  The  systems 
of  Dr.  Bevan  and  Mr.  Nutt  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  all 
means.  Generally  speaking,  two  swarms  ought  to  be 
taken  from  almost  every  stock-hive  every  year.  In  an 
extraordinarily  rainy  year  it  may  be  injudicious  to  take  a 
swarm  at  all,  particularly  from  those  that  were  very  weak 
in  the  spring  months.  The  period  of  the  year  at  which 
swarming  should  be  prevented  will  vary  according  to  the 
season  and  locality.  In  Middlesex,  for  instance,  hives 
cease  to  increase  in  weight  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. Where  this  is  the  case  no  first  swarms  (whether 
virgin  or  not)  should  be  taken  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 

Swarming  is  prevented  by  augmenting  the  hives,  and 
the  most  profitable  modes  of  doing  it  shall  be  noticed 
by  and  by.  At  present  I  would  chiefly  direct  attention  to 
the  artificial  system  of  swarming,  which  supersedes  the 
natural  system.  It  is  thus  accomplished  : — Blow  a  little 
smoke  from  a  bit  of  fustian  jjr  corduroy  rolled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  candle  (which  ought  to  be  used  in  handling 
hives)  into  the  hive,  place  it  on  the  ground  inverted,  a 
few  yards  from  the  stool — put  an  empty  hive  on  it,  and 
fasten  a  cloth  round  about  the  hives  to  keep  iu  the  Bees  : 
the  hive  prepared  to  receive  the  swarm  must  now  be 
placed  on  the  board  whence  the  stock  was  taken  :  then 
drum  or  rap  with  open  hands  on  the  bottom  hive  for  the 
space  of  8  or  10  minutes — untie  the  cloth,  take  off  the 
upper  hive,  and  put  its  crown  on  the  ground.  Spread 
the  cloth  over  the  corabs  of  the  old  hive,  and  now  look 
amongst  the  Bees  which  are  thus  drummed  up  forthe  queen. 
As  soon  as  you  see  her,  give  the  hive  a  violent  shake,  and 
tumble  the  swarm  into  the  struck  hive,  in  the  same  way 
in  which  you  would  put  Peas  out  of  one  basket  into 
anotheir.  If  too  many  Bees  are  drummed  up,  put  the 
queen  into  the  struck  hive  with  a  spoon,  or  your  hand,  in 
order  that  she  may  not  be  amongst  those  that  are  returned 
to  the  stock-hives.  So  many  Bees  as  will  barely  cover  the 
combs  ought  to  be  left.  Place  the  colony  a  yard  to  the 
right — the  stock  a  yard  to  the  left  of  the  old  stool.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  that  the  Bees  will  not  hatch  queens, 
and  that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  practical  adroit- 
ness to  accomplish  this  than  you  possess.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  willing  mind.  This  system  has,  for  more 
than  30  years,  been  adopted  iu  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitably  managed  Apiaries  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  advantage 
of  the  artificial  over  the  natural  system.  When  the  arti- 
ficial system  is  adopted,  no  swarms  are  lost  ;  Bees  are 
prevented  from  clustering  and  mispending  their  time  out- 
side, attendance  is  rendered  unnecessary,  more  second 
swarms  are  obtained,  and  the  honey  may  be  taken  from 
the  stock  on  the  21st  day  from  the  time  the  first  swarm  was 
taken  off,  without  either  Bees  or  brood  being  destroyed. 
■;  While  I  would  recommend  this  system  of  artificial  swarm- 
ing, I  would  condemn  that  system  which  Dr.  Bevan  has 
recommended  at  p.  157  of  "  The  Honey-Bee."  His  system 
is  the  following  : — "  Towards  noon  of  a  fine  day,  or  almost 
at  any  time,  if  the  Bees  cluster  out  much,  let  a  stock-hive 
be  removed  to  a  distance,  and  a  spare  hive  or  box  be  put 
in  its  place,  to  one  bar  of  which  is  attached  a  comb  con- 
taining workers'  eggs,  or  very  young  larvae  of  the  same  sex  ; 
the  outliers,  or  the  Bees  that  lu-e  abroad,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  then  enter  the  new  habitation,  cluster 
round  the  brood,  construct  one  or  more  royal  cells,  inclose 
one  or  more  eggs,  and  raise  u  young  sovereign  ;  and  thus, 
if  the  season  be  favourable,  form  a  llouriBliirig  stock."  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  can  beaccom]jlislied  ;  forthe 
Bees,  if  thus  dealt  with,  would  raise  two  or  more  sovereigns 
or  princcfi-^'H,  and  with  one  thereof  send  off  a  colony  on  the 
IHlh  day  arL*;r  the  eggs  wert;  set — that  is,  on  the  4th  day 
after  the  princcHKeH  are  matured.     In  some  cases  a  swarm 
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may  not  issue,  but  even  then  it  would  not"  form  a  flourish- 
ing stock,"  for  the  combs  constructed  under  these  circum- 
stances would  consist  chiefly  of  drone-cells,  the  Bees  being 
apt  to  construct  this  sort  when  they  have  one  or  more 
queens  in  embryo.  Tn  taking  off  second  swarms  a  httle 
c^iution  is  necessary,  for  if  the  queens  should  be  matured 
they  will  burst  out  of  their  cells  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
rap,  and  it  may  happen  tliatall  of  them  go  with  the  swarm  ; 
but  by  taking  a  swarm  otT  as  soon  as  one  queen  only  ia 
matured,  attendance  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  queens 
take  the  drone,  and  consequently  commence  to  lay  two 
days  sooner. 

Some  Apiarians  think  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  take 
second  swarms,  but  all  who  keep  their  Bees  in  large 
hives  think  differently.  When  you  come  to  knov^ 
that,  if  Bees  are  kept  in  large  hives,  every  family,  in  fair 
weather,  before  the  first  swarm  is  taken  off,  gathers  from 
two  to  five  pounds  of  honey  every  day,  you  will  say  with 
me  that  artificial  swarming  is,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  the  greatest  invention  that  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Bee-history;  and  that  it  is  extreme  folly  to  allow 
Bees  to  cluster  and  squander  their  time  about  the  door  of 
the  hive.  Lady  Apiarians  who  are  unable  to  take  ofFswarms 
would  do  well  to  employ  some  person  who  is  able  to  do 
so  for  them,  though  he  charged  half-a-crown  for  the  taking 
off  of  every  first  swarm. 

Second  swarms  do  not  leave  the  hive  from  want  of  room  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  augmenting  the  hives  will  not  prevent 
their  coming  off.  Cutting  out  all  the  princesses  but  one 
(wiien  they  are  in  their  cells)  will  prevent  a  second  or 
third  swarm  from  being  thrown,  but  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  every  hive.  To  be  sure,  throwing  a  swarm  of 
this  sort  back  will  cause  it  not  to  issue  again,  at  least  in 
99  cases  out  of  100.  But  about  the  second  or  third  week 
of  July,  which  is  the  time  to  prevent  swarming,  there  are 
plenty  of  queens  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  to  burst  out  of 
their  cells,  either  in  your  own  or  your  neighbour's  hivea. 
Well,  then,  whenever  you  take  off  a  first  swarm,  about 
the  middle  of  July  or  earlier,  if  you  do  not  want  a  second 
swarm,  cut  out  of  another  hive  a  cell  that  contains  a  queen, 
and  put  it  in  the  hive  whence  the  swarm  was  taken.  If  the 
queen  be  matured,  take  off  the  lid  of  the  cell  and  let  her  run 
into  the  hive  ;  but  if  she  is  not  fully  ripe  turn  up  the  hive 
and  fix  the  cell  between  two  combs.  This  is  an  item  in 
Bee-management  of  fiist-rate  importance,  for  the  queen, 
tims  introduced,  will  soon  begin  to  lay;  whereas,  if  the  Bees 
had  been  allowed  to  rear  a  queen,  there  could  not  have  been 
any  eggs  laid  sooner  than  the  24th  day  from  the  time  the 
swarm  was  taken  off.  If  stock-hives  are  about  401ba 
v/eight  when  the  first  swarms  are  taken  off,  it  is  advisable 
to  let  the  Bees  rear  queens,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honey 
before  the  young  queens  commence  to  lay.  The  Bees  of 
stocks  are  put  into  second-swarm  size  hives,  and  are 
termed  "turnouts."  Sometimes  the  stocks  are  kept  in 
a  garret,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  without  Bees  till 
September,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  Apiary  and  fur- 
nished with  Bees, — A.  PetligreiOf  ff^rotham  rark.  Mid- 
dlese^X.  C^"  ^^  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pseud-Acacia. — I  saw  in  the  Chronicle^  lately,  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  P.  J.  Selby,  respecting  the  Pseud- 
Acacia,  and  as  I  was  some  years  ago  interested  in  ship- 
ping I  paid  much  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  timber 
of  which  vessels  were  constructed  ;  it  was  at  that  time  the 
highest  recommendation  of  an  American  vessel  to  be  built 
of  *' live  Qak,.  Locust,  and  Cedar."  The  late  Mr.  Cob^ 
be(t,  who  was  so  energetic  in  his  recommendation  of  the 
culture  of  the  above  tree,  was  perhaps  not  aware  of  a  fact 
well  known  to  many  of  the  ship-builders  of  New  Yorkj 
viz.,  that  the  durable  properties  of  the  timber  depend 
very  much  on  the  soil  and  situation  where  it  is  grown ;  and 
his  experience  of  it  was  probably  derived  from  his  resi- 
dence on  Long  Inland,  a  great  part  of  which  is  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  quaUfications  which  he  attributes  to  it. 
The  situation  best  calculated  to  give  to  this  timber  the 
property  [of  durability  is  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  I 
believe  that  Locust  timber,  grown  out  of  the  range  of  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  sea-breezes,  will  not  have  the 
property  of  durability  in  the  perfection  described  by  Mr. 
Cobbett.  The  size  to  which  it  attains,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth  under  favourable  circumstances,  (probably  of  a 
rich  alluvial  soil),  I  do  not  think  was  more  exaggerated 
than  was  usual  in  the  writings  of  the  above  author,  who 
was  noted  for  taking  a  sanguine  view  of  every  subject  and 
for  writing  in  a  strong  nervous  style;  and  to  its  durability 
I  can  bear  testimony,  from  experience  of  the  state  of  tree- 
nails (wooden  bolts)  which  had  bten  upwards  of  "20  years 
in  a  vessel,  and  which  were  so  sound  as  to  admit  of  being 
backed  out  by  means  of  an  iron  drift  bolt  when  lie  vessel 
was  brought  under  repair.  From  the  straighfuess  of  its 
growth  in  the  lengths  (15  inches  to  3  feet)  generally  used 
for  treeuails,  and  from  its  property  of  splitting  truer  to  a 
size  than  most  other  woods,  coupled  with  its  durability,  it 
is  a  favourite  fastening  for  vessels.  The  Acacia  or  the 
Locust  is  not  singular  in  its  fondness  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  Live  Oak,  it  is  well  known,  flourishes 

best nay,  it  is  seldom  seen  of  any  size  elsewhere — on 

the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  the  small  islands  which  arc  so  numerous  along 
the  coast  between  certain  latitudes;  in  fact,  wherever  the 
"  Sea  Island  Cotton  "  flourishes,  the  Live  Oak  is  in  the 
greatest  perfection. — Acacia. 

Orchidaceous  Playits.—ki  \>.  7  of  the  Cardcncrs' 
Chronicle  *'  D.  B."  btatcs  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations, 
that  Orchidaceous  plants  "  need  not  be  watered  or  en- 
ticed to  grow  for  a  long  time."  I  should  like  to  know 
how  long  he  means.  It  is  not  only  a  duty  incumbent  on 
every  gardener  to  study,  as  it  were,  tlio  nature  of  hil 
plauta,  but  alho  to  bucomt*     'quainted  with  the  chungea  of 
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ifae  seasons  to  which,  they  are  subjected  in  their  native 
rountries,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know 
the  length  of  the  different  se;isons  suitable  for  the  Orchi- 
dacese  generally  cultivated  in  our  stoves.  In  Brazil, 
Mexico,  the  East  Indies,  fee,  where  many  of  them  are 
found,  their  season  of  rest  is  rarely  more  than  six  weeks, 
when  they  begin  to  put  forth  young  shoots;  and  this, 
according  to  tlie  laws  of  nature,  shows  that  they  require 
with  us  an  early  season  of  growtli,  in  order  to  have  light 
and  heat  to  mature  tiieir  pseudo-bulbs  after  they  are  of 
proper  size.  Therefore,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  our 
summers,  Orchidacece  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  grow 
early  in  spring,  and  receive  their  season  of  drought  as 
early  in  autumn  as  possible.  Tliis  I  find  to  be  much  more 
advantageous  than  if  they  were  in  a  growing  state  in  the 
montli  of  November,  when  water  must  be  withheld,  to  keep 
the  unripened  bulbs  from  damping  off.  Were  I  to  act 
according  to  **  D.  B.'s"  directions,  and  begin  to  entice 
my  Orchidaceae  to  grow  in  the  month  of  May,  which  1 
imagine  to  be  "a  long  time,"  next  year  I  should  have 
young  shoots  damping  off,  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling,  and 
the  plants  one-third  less  than  what  they  were  last  year. — 
Radicum  Fibrm. 

Destruction  of  Snails  by  common  .Va/^.— Having  strewed 
some  common  salt  upon  the  ground,  I  placed  a  number 
of  snails  amongst  it ;  all  those  that  came  out  of  their 
shells  and  touched  the  salt,  immediately  threw  out  a  green- 
ish globular  frotii,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  dead.  I 
think  this  fact  may  be  turned  to  some  account  amongst 
farmers  and  gardeners. — J.  31.  T.,  Hillsborough, 

Tioine  for  fastening  Wall  Trees. — In  training  plants 
and  fruit-trees  to  the  wall  I  have  for  some  time  used 
twine  dipped  in  linseed  oil,  and  dried,  instead  of  hits  of 
cloth  ;  it  is  neater,  more  convenient,  and  affords  no 
harbour  for  insects.  Drive  the  nail  into  the  required 
place,  slip  a  tie  with  the  twine  over  the  head,  bring  the 
branch  down  and  secure  it  with  a  knot.  A  tree  secured  in 
this  manner  is  capable  of  being  better  trained,  the 
branches  better  secured,  and  the  whole  appearance  more 
workmanlike. — J.  G.  B.,  Exon.  [We  perfectly  agree 
that  twine  used  for  that  purpose  would  have  a  neat  appear- 
ance and  offer  no  harbour  for  insects,  but  it  is  objection- 
able because  it  is  apt  to  cut  the  branch,  and  is  on  that 
account  very  productive  of  canker  ;  it  would  also  occupy 
much  more  time  to  fasten  a  tree  to  a  wall  with  twine 
than  by  the  common  mode  of  using  bits  of  cloth.] 

Cure  for  Old  Walls,  ^y. — The  walls  here  are  very  old, 
and  having  had  tress  nailed  against  them  for  probably 
more  than  a  century,  they  were  covered  with  multitudes 
of  nail-holes,  and  in  those  holes,  no  doubt,  were  numbers 
of  insects  ready  to  emerge  and  infest  the  trees.  In  spring 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  wash  for  the  wall  would  be  of 
greater  service  tl'an  one  for  the  trees;  I  therefore  prepared 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  Roman  Cement,in  equal  quantities, 
in  a  fresh  state,  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  it  of  such 
a  consistency  that  it  might  be  applied  with  a  brush.  This 
paint  was  put  on  in  a  fine  day  after  the  trees  were  pruned, 
and  before  they  were  nailed  ;  tliis  is  the  time  I  find  most 
convenient  for  applying  it,  A  great  advantage  in  using 
this  composition  is,  that  it  does  no  injury  to  the  trees 
themselves.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  I  selected  two 
young  Peach-trees  that  had  bee:i  the  previous  year  severely 
attacked  by  green- fly,  so  much  so  that  the  trees  were 
nearly  deid  ;  these  I  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  the 
mixture,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  burst  through 
the  paint  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour.  They  are  now 
as  healthy  trees  as  could  be  desired.  If  the  walls  are  very 
bad,  two  coats  of  the  mixture  would  be  better  than  one  ; 
and  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  a  little  darker  or  lighter, 
the  use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  or  cement  will 
effect  the  object.  The  inventor  of  the  "  Metallic  Anti- 
corrosion  Black  Paint"  strongly  recommended  to  me  that 
material  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  walls,  adding  that 
the  fruit  ripened  a  fortnight  earlier  on  walls  so  pa'nted. 
T  am  much  afraid  that  by  exciting  the  blossoms  too  early 
they  would  be  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  frost ;  but  I 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter,  and  should  feel  obliged 
for  information  respecting  its  application  to  walls, — E. 
A.  Hamp,  South  Lambeth.  [It  does  not  answer  to  excite 
■wall-trees  unless  some  efficient  protection  is  at  the  same 
time  provided.  But  we  doubt  the  fact  of  any  kind  of 
coloured  paint  advancing  the  maturity  of  fruit  a  fortnight. 
The  experiment  was  fairly  tried  some  years  ago,  and  no 
advantage  wns  discoverable.! 

Kennedya  Marryattce. — This  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
servatory climbers,  it  is  always  graceful,  and  I  never  saw 
an  insect  infest  it.  It  cares  not  for  shade  or  sun  ;  at  the 
present  time  I  have  one  covered  with  scarlet  Pea-flowers, 
many  of  which  have  been  expanded  for  tijree  weeks,  and 
many  more  buds  have  yet  to  open.  Tropgeokim  pe.nta- 
phyllum  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  the  conservatory. 
I  beg  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Beaton  said  about  not  opening 
the  upper  lights  of  a  conservatory.  If  they  are  kept  close 
tropical  climbers  will  bloom  in  perfection  therein  ;  last 
year  I  had  Man4evilJa_suaveolens,  Ipomcea  Learii,  Passi- 
flora^lata,  in  fine  blossom  "during summeFa'nd  autumn  in 
a  close  house. — Flora. 

RMzomorphas.  —  The  inclosed  root  is  found  by  la- 
bourers, trenching  ground  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  it  is 
apparently  unconnected  with  any  vegetable  growing  on 
the  surface.  It  is  not  found  in  any  particular  soil,  nor 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  trees.  One  of  the 
workmen  says  he  has  found  it  in  light  sandy  soils,  but 
that  now  sent  was  dug  up  in  rich  loam.  The  inclosed 
Specimen  is  not  so  tough  as  some  that  are  found,  but  it 
always  has  a  dead  appearance.  Could  you  kindly  afford 
any  information  respecting  it? — Electra,  [This  plant  is 
probably  much  more  common  than  Botanists  suppose,  for 
this  season  has  produced  many  specimeiis  which  have 
xome  under  our  observation.     It  is  a  fungus,  called  Rbi- 


zomorpha  meduUaris,  concerning  whose  habits  very  little 
is  known  to  Botanists.] 

HammoiuVs  Cape  Broccoli. — A  correspondent, "  W.N." 
informs  us  that,  seeing  this  Broccoli  advertised  in  the 
Chronicle  last  spring,  he  purchased  two  packets  of  it, 
and  sowed  it  at  three  different  times  ;  the  plants  all  proved 
to  bi;  tender,  although  they  were  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment to  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter.  "  \y.  N." 
imagines  that  he  has  not  got  the  right  kind.  Will  some 
of  our  readers  say  whether  it  stands  the  winter  with  them  ? 

Cause  of  Mildew. — Having  seen  at  p.  823  of  the 
Chronicle^  remarks  by  Mr.  Wighton  on  the  cause  of 
mildew,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  W.  observes, —  "Supposing  six  practical 
gardeners  were  asked  the  reason  why  their  Peach-trees 
were  mildewed,  they  would  most  probably  all  assign  it  to 
different  causes."  He  then  states  tlie  supposed  causes, 
viz.  : — '*  Dry  or  damp  situations,  strong  or  light  soils,  or 
a  Fungus  either  on  the  roots  or  on  the  branches."  It  is 
true  fliat  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  connected  with 
gardening  on  which  the  opinions  of  gardeners  are  more  at 
variance  than  that  of  the  cause  of  mildew.  I  do  not, 
however,  attribute  it  to  any  of  the  above  causes.  I  believe 
that  the  Fungus  which  we  call  mildew  on  trees  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  effect  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  disease  is 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  transition  of  temperature.  In  my 
practice  in  Peach-forcing  I  have  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  mildew,  when  the  night  temperature  was  kept  in  due 
connection  with  that  of  the  day  ;  but  even  under  glass, 
without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  I  have  had  Peach- 
trees  as  much  injured  by  mildew  as  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen  upon  the  open  walls.  It  must  have  been  observed 
by  every  gardener,  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
spring  and  early  in  summer.  At  that  season  it  is  not 
uncommon  here  to  have  our  temperature  varying  from  30° 
to  70°  in  one  day.  From  the  effects  of  low  temperature 
the  sap  of  the  tender  shoots  becomes  congealed,  and  when 
it  becomes  suddenly  warmer  this  congelation  is  too 
quickly  liquefied,  and  in  place  of  circulating  through  its 
regular  channels,  it  bursts  forth  through  the  pores  of  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves,  and  the  Fungus-like  substance 
immediately  follows.  If  the  disease  was  occasioned  by 
anything  but  variation  of  temperature,  the  result  would 
be  the  same  every  year;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  we 
find  trees  and  other  permanent  plants,  the  one  year  totally 
escaping  the  disease  and  the  next  almost  destroyed  by  it. 
This  goes  far  to  prove  that  variation  of  temperature  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  disease.  Consequently  there  can  be  no 
preventing  it,  where  there  is  no  control  over  the  tempe- 
rature. Sulphur  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  remedy,  and 
it  kills  the  Fungus  ;  but  this,  as  above  stated,  is  only  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  Some  imagine  having  destroyed 
this,  and  soon  after  perceiving  their  trees  beginning  to 
grow  again,  that  they  have  effected  a  cure  ;  whereas,  in 
reality,  this  new  growth  is  entirely  the  result  of  a  more 
genial  temperature. — J.  Gavin,  iJonibristle  Park,  Fife- 
shire. 

HORTICULTUPvAL  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  16. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  J. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society. 
From  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  gardener  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  were 
two  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Epacris  ni^valis  and  im- 
pressa.  Both  plants  were  about  6  feet'hTgh  and  3  feet"^ 
diameter,  and  were  uniformly  covered  with  blossoms. 
Mr.  Ayres  states  that  the  treatment  which  they  received 
during  the  past  season  differed  much  from  what  is  usually 
considered  proper  for  this  tribe  of  plants.  Instead  of 
being  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  they  were  subjected 
to  a  close  moist  heat  of  from  60°  to  90°,  with  no  more 
air  than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  from  exceeding 
what  is  above  stated.  After  sunset,  especially  on  deuy 
evenings,  air  was  freely  admitted  ;  but  the  plants  were 
syringed,  and  the  house  was  closed  before  the  sun  came 
upon  it  the  following  morning.  The  rate  of  growth  was 
said  to  be  so  rapid  that  to  keep  the  plants  from  flagging 
they  had  to  be  shaded  during  bright  sun-light.  Many 
who  saw  them  during  summer  said  that  they  would  not  set 
any  flower-buds  ;  but  the  result  proves  that  a  fine  show  of 
flowers  is  not  incompatible  with  luxuriant  growth,  provided 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  get  the  young  wood  properly 
matured  before  winter :  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
for  them.  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
sent  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  Epijlendrum  nutans, 
about  7  feet  high  and  3  in  diameter,  bearing  nine  main- 
shoots  covered  v\ith  greenish  blossoms ;  this  is  an  old  plant, 
and  well  known,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  present  instance,  and  is  an  evidence  of  what 
good  cultivation  and  management  can  effect.  There  was 
also  from  the  same  collection  a  pretty  plant  of  the  showy 
La;Ua  anceps,  having  long  slender  flower-stems,  on  the 
points  of  which  were  situated  its  bright  lilac  and  purple 
blossoms  ;  likewise  a  plant  of  the  scarce  CypripedUm 
barbatum,  and  one  of  C.  venustum,  along  with  well-grown 
plants~"'6f  Phaius  Tankervillia  and  P.  intermedins.  Mr. 
Robertson  also  exhibited  a  pretty  ftlant  of  Loslia  autum- 
nalts,  and  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Centradenia  rosea; 
the  latter,  from  Sierra  Leoue,  is  a  plant  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  when  covered  with 
brilliant  rose-coloured  star-like  flowers.  It  has  likewise 
the  good  property  of  being  a  free  bloomer.  Plants  of 
Batemannia  CoUeyi,  Aspasia  epidendroides,  and  Zygope- 
talum  criniLum  from  the  same  collection,  were  also  sent  for 
exhibition;  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  three 
first  plants.  Mr.  R.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq., 
sent  a  fine  specimen  of  Coryanthes  maculata,  having  a  pen- 
dant scape  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  three  fully  expanded  large  ochre-coloured 
blooms,  beautifully  spotted  with  purple.     From  Mr.  S. 


Gad,  gardener  to  T.  J.  Lenox,  Esq.,  was  an  exceedingly 
well-grown  specimen  of  Clerodendron  splendens,  having 
fine  fragrant  scarlet  blossoms;  this  is  one  of  our 
prettiest  twining  stove  plants,  and  under  good  manage- 
ment it  is  an  abundant  bloomer  ;  a  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  it.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent 
a  smsill  plant  of  a  Gaultheria,  named  ferruginea,  having 
considerable  resemblance  to  G.  Shallon  ;  it  was  imported 
by  Mr.  Veitch  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  through  Mr.W. 
Jobb  ;  the  plant  exhibited  had  been  standing  in  a  cold 
pit,  and  Mr.  Veitch  states  that  he  has  one  planted  out  in 
the  open  border,  and  considers  it  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  our  climate.  Mr.  R.  Ayres,  gardener  to  C.  L. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  of  Roehampton  Grove,  exhibited  three 
sorts  of  Cucumbers,  one  of  them  the  "  White  Spine''  was 
a  good  fruit  considering  the  season  of  the  year;  a  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  for  them.  From  Mr.  Beck  of 
Isleworth,  were  good  specimens  of  Ashmead's  Kernel 
Apple  ;  this  is  a  very  valuable  hardy  variety ;  it  is 
much  in  the  way  of  a  Nonpareil,  and  from  its  being 
a  great  bearer,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  general 
excellence,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  cottage- 
garden.  Mr.  Buck,  of  Blackheath-gardens,  sent  three 
sorts  of  seedling  Pears,  numbered  2,  15,  and  18. 
From  G.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch,  were  speci- 
mens of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  that  were  cut  on  the 
15Lh  of  January;  they  were  good  bunches,  with  well- 
swelled  berries  ;  and  although  they  had  been  grown  in  a 
Vinery  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  they  were  perfectly 
ripe  and  well-flavoured  ;  he  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  the 
same  sort  that  was  cut  on  the  4th  of  December  last,  and 
had  kept  in  good  condition  hung  up  in  a  room  ;  the  ber- 
ries were  not  at  all  shrivelled  nor  the  stalks  decayed.  Mr. 
Crawshay  grows  his  Grapes,  as  before  stated,  in  a  Vinery 
where  no  fire-heat  is  employed,  except  in  very  dull  damp 
weather  ;  small  fires  are  occasionally  lighted,  not  to  in- 
crease the  temperature,  but  merely  to  dry  up  the  damp; 
the  Vines  are  allowed  to  have  great  ventilation,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  Grapes  are  well  ripened,  which  13 
the  great  secret  of  their  keeping;  a  certificate  was 
awarded  for  those  cut  on  the  15th  January.  J.  Moorman, 
Esq.,  of  Poriland  Place,  Clapham-road,  sent  a  collection 
of  Pears,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Napoleon  and 
Passe  Colmar  in  good  condition:  a  certificate  was  awarded 
for  them.  From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  flowers 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  grandiflorus,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  consisting  of  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Cockle  Pippin,  Pomme  Royale,  Boston  Russet, 
and  Golden  Harvey  ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  in 
cultivation,  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  it  is  even 
superior  to  the  Golden  Pippin  ;  it  is  also  remarkable 
for  being  an  excellent  Cider  Apple.  The  tree  is  per- 
fectly hardy  ;  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  From  the  same  collection  were  likewise 
sent  the  following  Pears,  viz. :  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurr^ 
Ranee,  the  latter  were  from  standards  ;  this  Pear,  although 
not  so  large,  is  found  to  be  much  better  flavoured  when 
grown  in  this  way  than  when  trained  on  a  wall,  unless  a 
south  aspect  can  be  afforded  for  it.  There  were  also  spe- 
cimens of  Winter  Crassane,  an  excellent  variety  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Knight  ;  it  not  only  resembles  a  Cras- 
sane in  appearance,  but  also  in  flavour.  It  is  a  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  so  perfectly  hardy  that  it  does  not 
at  all  require  the  help  of  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  16. — Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Dr.  Wm.  Francis,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Clement,  and  John  Camplin,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 
A  specimen  of  the  flying  fish  was  presented  by  Mr.  Green, 
Joseph  Janson,  Esq.,  presented  specimens  of  the  Sphseria 
Robertsii  and  of  the  fruit  of  Cheirostemon  platanoides. 
An  extract  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bostock  from  his  son  was 
read,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  a  flight  of  locusts  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  India,  between  Cawnpoor  and  Agra. 
The  number  of  locusts  was  so  great  that  the  air  became 
quite  darkened.  They  appeared  to  be  moving  at  about 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  although  the  travelling 
party  were  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  they  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours  in  passing  through  them.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  read  a  paper  on  the  Echlnidae  of  the 
jEgean  sea,  of  which  he  had  found  12  species  when  accom- 
panying Captain  Graves  in  H.M.'s  ship  Beacon.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  a  new  Amphidetus,  allied 
to  the  A.^cordatus,  and  the  Echinus  monilis,  identical 
with  the  form  of  that  name  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary 
beds  of  Europe.  The  species  were  dredged  up  from 
depths  varying  from  one  to  100  fathoms.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Amphidetus  he  gave  an  account  of  the  eyes  of  that 
genus,  which  he  had  discovered  surrounding  the  ovarian 
foramina,  and  which  are  protected  by  eyelids  formed  of 
regular  circles  of  spines.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  Cidaus  histrix,  which  he  had  taken  in  70  fathoms 
water,  and  which  has  the  power  of  climbing  up  corals  by 
meaos  of  its  spines  alone,  a  fact  not  previously  observed. 
The  Echinus  lividus  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
Greeks,  and  is  identical  with  the  Irish  sea-urchin  which 
perforates  rocks.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams* 
and  was  read  by  the  Professor  himself. 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

January  II.— John  Sangster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  read,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  during  the  last  twelve  months  "  they  had  elected  two 
pensioners  on  the  funds,  at  16/.  per  annum;  they  had 
given  notice  of  another  election  to  take  place  that  day, 
and  also  recommended  that  three  more  pensioners  should 
be  placed  on  the  list,  the  election  to  take  place  in  June 
next;  they  had  also  purchased  in  3  per  cent.  Consols 
200/  ,  making  the  total  of  800/.,  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  the  Treaaurerfl,  o 
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122/.  Ib's."  The  report  was  carriKil  unanimously.  The 
meetiag  proceeded  to  the  election  of  six  committee-men, 
in  roo:n  of  those  who  go  off  by  rotation,  when  the  foUow- 
iDg  were  proposed  and  elected,  viz.  : — Messrs.  Isaac  Fin- 
nimore,  gardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  James 
Thomson,  Seedsman,  Fenchurch-sreet  ;  John  Hendersonj 
Nursery,  Pine  A]iple-place ;  Hugh  Low,  Clapton;  John 
Lee,  Hainmersndtli  ;  and  Jolin  Murray,  Strath  Isla  Cot- 
tage, Cow-road.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  two  pensioners,  ^Ir.  John  Henderson  in  the 
chair,  .Messrs.  A.  Chandler  and  J.  Sangster  being 
scrutineers  ;  when  James  Anderson,  aged  72.  and  Ann 
Potter,  aged  69,  were  severally  elected-  About  60  friends 
of  the  Society  afterwards  dined  together,  when  the  Secre- 
tary announced  the  following  donations  : — Messrs. W.  and 
J.  Noble,  second  donation  of  10/.  10.?. ;  Wrench  and  Sons, 
10/.  10s.  ;  George  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  10/.  10s.  ;  Finlay 
Fraser,  Esq.,  UV.  10s.  ;  Professor  Lindley,  51. ,  and  a 
number  of  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting 
in  all  to  90/. 


IScbfcfos. 

Hivers's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Peats  is  a  list  of  the 
varieties  cultivated  in  the  author's  Nursery  at  Sanbridge- 
worth,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  qualities,  and  some 
very  useful  practical  instructions  in  root-pruning.  Mr. 
Rivers's  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
contains,  what  is  unusual,  all  the  best  vaiieties  giafced  on 
Quiuce-stocks.  There  are  also  many  kinds  collected  by 
him  in  France,  unmeaiioned  in  the  HnrLicuUurdl  Society's 
Catalogue,  and  said  to  deserve  cultivation.  This  little 
pamphlet  merits  the  attention  of  fruit- growers  ;  wt 
believe  it  is  given  to  the  author's  customers. 


Species  Filicum ;  being  Descriptions  of  all  known  Ferns  ; 

illustrated  with  Plates.      By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H. 

Part  I.  8vo.  Pamplin. 
Ix  these  days,  when  men  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  Ferns,  this  book  is  most  welcome.  It  is 
not  merely  the  Geologisr,  '.vho  finJs  their  value  as  a  means 
of  identifying  the  age  of  the  rocks  which  he  has  to  exa- 
mine, n»ir  the  Botanist  who  sighs  fur  some  efficient  means 
of  classifying  the  heaps  of  these  plants  with  which  his 
herbarium  is  loaded,  to  whom  such  a  work  is  acceptable. 
The  Gardener  who — in  a  small  way  by  nieans  of  Ward's 
cases,  and  on  a  l^rge  scale  in  his  dump  stoves  and  green- 
houses— is  able  to  perctive  the  beauty  of  Ferns,  will  also 
think  Sir  W.  Hooker's  book  a  welcome  addition  to  his 
library;  for  here  be  will  find  his  favourites  described, 
their  technical  characters  canvassed,  and  the  rarer  species 
illustrated  by  excellent  drawings  on  stone.  A  mere  sys- 
tematic il  work  admits  of  no  extract,  we  can  therefore 
only  recrtmmend  this  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter^ 
as  a  publication  with  which  ihey  cannot  very  well  dis- 
pense. We  only  wish  that  we  saw  a  probability  of  the 
fossil  Ferns  being  esamiued  ci'itically  and  incorporated 
with  the  modern  species. 


GARDEN  MEMOKANDA. 
The  Fence,  j^Iacclesf-cld. — The  OrchiJaceo^us^  plants 
here  are  looking  remarkably  sti'ong  and~healthy.  'fEe 
method  of  supplying  moisture,  which  is  described  at 
p.  191  of  last  year's  Chronicle^  appears  to  answer  the 
purpose  exceedingly  weli.  The  plants  are  neatly  arranged 
in  various  forms  ;  some  are  grov.ing  in  wire  baskets  and 
some  are  on  wooden  blocks,  or  rough  b^irk,  suspended 
from  the  roof  ;  otherij,  of  a  dwarf  liabir,  are  placed  in  col- 
lections upon  large  pyramidal  blocks  of  wood  neatly 
covered  with  bark  and  Moss.  The  majority  of  the  finest 
plants,  however,  are  placed  upon  inverted  pots  in  leaden 
cis'erns  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  which  are  always 
fall  of  water.  The  he:iting  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as 
to  fill  the  house  with  steam  (nt  any  time  when,  wanted) 
in  less  than  five  minutes;  so  that  by  this  means,  along 
with  t!ie  vapour  that  arises  from  the  water  in  the  caokr^, 
a  moiat  growing  heiit  is  maintained.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  is  kt-pt  up  to  75°,  but  05°  is  considered  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  greater  part  of  Orcliida- 
ceous  plants,  altlioogh  a  few  will  su:ceed  better  in  a 
higher  temperature.  There  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  Ipomoea 
Horsfallitc  traim-d  along  the  roof  ;  this  is  now  civered 
with  crimson  flowers.  Besides  this,  the  following  plants 
are  hot?  in  bloo.n  : — Gongora  specio^a  and  G.  maculata  ; 
Lselia  albida  and  L.  acuminata  ;  al>o  Dendrobiutn  C;il- 
ceolus,  Brassia  caudata,  Zygopttalum  intermedium,  So- 
phronitis  cernua,  and  Odontogloasum  pulchellum,  £ic. — 
F.  II.,  Jan,  12, 


Miscellaneous. 

Improvements  uil/t  regard  to  inducing  Trees  to  form 
Roots,  io  an  lo  render  them  intlepaidcnt  of  the  Slock. ^ 
M.  Alhijii remarks  that  Pcor-irces,  niure  particularly  those 
grafted  on  Qu'iice  and  Apple  tiecr,  on  Duucin  and  Para- 
di*e  fetocks,  derive  great  benefit  when  rouiB  urc  emi(ti:d 
above  the  graft. — puiticularly  in  soiU  (hal  arc  uuf-tvour- 
ablo  for  the  lun^cvtry  of  theoc  treeu.  It  ihurefurc  becomes 
desirable  t'j  atttiiiit  or  induce  the  furntatlun  uf  buch  roots 
artificially  as  followa: — When  a  piuntation  of  these  tiecs 
it  made,  (he  graftH  sltould  be  fiom  2.^  to  \\  inches  beluw 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Two  or  three  yearn  after,  in 
ffanimer,  when  the  sap  iIem;enJa  in  gteatcut  ubunJuncu, 
which  il  generally  the  case  in  July,  tlie  noil  is  reniovt:d, 
to  as  to  expoite  the  point  of  junclion  of  the  gmfL  and 
•tock  ;  and  iiomediutely  al>uve  this,  Hcvcral  poiliuns  of 
bark  are  removed  with  a  sharp  goui^ir,  about  'l-lOihs  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  wounds  are  made  in  a  |)erpendiculur 
direction,  and  about  un  inch  in  length;  their  furui,  from 
that  of  tlie  inxtruinent,  being  cuncuvL-,  and  ho  deup  lluit 
a  portion  of  the  inner  bark  may  be  removed  ;  and  their 
number  ihould  of  course  be  increased  according  to  the 


size  of  the  tree,  but  so  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  bark  shall  be  removed.  (Hence  four  portions  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  width,  and  an  inch  in  length,  would  be 
removed  at  equal  distances  from  a  tree  8  inches  in  circum- 
ference.) The  wounds  must  be  immediately  corered  with 
rich  soil.  Two  quaits  of  decomposed  cow-dung,  and  six 
quarts  of  maiden-loam,  well  mixed,  form  a  good  compost 
for  the  roots  to  strike  into  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  mode  of  invigorating  the  trees  in 
our  gardens  and  orchards  has  not  been  hitherto  employed. 
Some  that  have  struck  root  njturally  from  above  the 
graft  may  be  seen  growing  with  remarkable  vigour,  whiUt 
others  adjoining,  living  only  on  the  stock  above  which 
they  form  excrescences,  languish  during  a  short  existence. 
This  mode  ought  to  be  adopti-d  fur  all  grafted  trees 
destined  to  live  in  a  light  hot  soil.  \\ 

I  Progress  of  Vegetation  in  the  Spring  and  Sum/ner  of 
HSiZ. — M.  P^inn  remarks  in  the  ''Revue  Horticole,"  that 
the  spring  of  this  year  has  been  very  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  hardy  plants,  more  especially  those  growing  in 
calcareous  and  sandy  soils.  Tlie  trees  which  had  been 
planted  in  1842,  and  which  had  suffered  much  from 
drought,  pushed  with  great  vigour,  as  did  likewise  those 
recently  planted.  lu  many  instances  the  straw  of  Rye  was 
twice  the  length  it  usually  attains  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  stalks  of  Beans  and  haulm  of  Peas.  The  com- 
mon Fox-glove,  and  the  white  variety  of  the  same,  were 
among  the  plants  observed  by  M.  Pepin  as  exhibiting 
remarkable  luxuriance,  their  stems  attaining  the  height  of 
nearly  10  fest.  The  rains  which  fell  so  abundantly  in 
May  and  June  mainly  contributed  towards  this  state  of 
vegetation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  cool  and  humid  state 
of  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  exotic  vet;etation,  for 
it  was  remarked  by  amateurs  and  caltivators  of  ornamental 
plants,  tlut  such  as  were  planted  out  from  under  glass, 
produced,  in  a  lingering  manner,  very  imperfect  and  badly 
expanded  bloom.  || 

CALENDAR  OF  OPER.ATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CON'SERVATORI:ES,  &c. 

Stove.  —  A  few  plants  will  now  or  soon  begin  to  prow  in 
large  collections.  Some  time  ago  this  used  to  be  llie  first 
note  of  preparation  for  pottiny-,  but  now  few  gardeners  will 
pot  or  shift  plants  for  the  next  six  weeks.  A  ^ood  criterion 
for  tlie  time  of  spring  potting:  any  plant  is,  when  the  rnots 
are  observed  to  grow  freely.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  plants 
which  are  grown  in  bottom-heat  will  require  shifting  rnuch 
sooner  than  those  on  slielvcs.  Pruning,  more  or  less,  is  necca- 
sary  forairaost  all  plants,  and  tlie  time  for  this  work  is  regulated 
by  that  when  the  plant  is  expected  to  flower.  One  gardener 
wishes  a  plant  to  lluwer  in  May — a  second  does  not  wish  to  have 
it  in  flower  until  July,  while  a  tliird  is  eudeavouring  to  keep  the 
same  plant  from  flowering  until  September.  He  who  fl')wers 
his  plants  nearest  tl'.cir  natural  time  will  of  course  have  ihe 
mof.t  success.  Litile  water  should  be  given  during  this  month, 
and  the  house  should  be  kept  at  a  Inw  temperature. 

Cunserimtorij . —  Orange-trees  that  have  been  forced  last 
spring,  and  kei<t  in-doors  all  summer,  will  now  begin  to  grow; 
and  if  they  are  in  gnort  condition  they  will  flower  freely  on  the 
young  wood  and  little  side-spurs.  In  order  to  get  them  into 
regular  shapes,  the  strongest  shoots  ought  to  be  stopped  occa- 
sionally with  the  finger  and  thumb;  not,  however,  until  afcor 
the  flnwering  is  over.  March  is  time  enough  to  repot  established 
plants  of  thcpo,  but  young  ones  in  small  pots  may  be  shifted 
now,  and  turned  into  bottom-heat  in  the  forcing-pit.  No  plant 
delights  in  bottom-heat  more  than  the  Orange,  and  few  plants 
which  will  live  over  the  winter  in  a  low  temperature  like  it,  will 
stanit  more  stove-heat  at  all  times  when  treated  ?i=;a  stovc-idan'. 
Another  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  Orange  is,  that  it  requires  less 
earth  to  grow  in,  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  than  any 
other  plant  of  the  same  size  ;  bad  drainage  and  too  large  a  pot 
would  soon  injure  the  best  0:  angc-trec  in  the  couiitry.  Avoid 
a*;  much  as  possible  letting  in  strong  currents  of  c^ld  air  at  this 
season,  even  when  going  in  or  out  by  the  door;  but  in  mini 
wenther  you  may  give  air  for  several  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Water  early  in  the  day,  and  keep  the  plants  constantly 
clean  from  dust  or  iusccts, 

Grcen1wuse,—T^c  grand  point  to  attend  to  in  this  house  is  to 
keep  the  plants  frhm  growing  till  as  lute  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible ;  sucii  plants  as  show  a  disposition  to  grow  early  should  be 
removed  to  the  coldest  part  of  the  house,  or  to  cold  frames  in 
mild  weather— aiiytldng  rather  than  an  early  spring  growih, 
unless  for  some  special  purpose.  As  fires  rtre  seldom  wanted  for 
drying  up  the  house  after  this  time,  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible 
should  be  used,  and  any  covering  at  liaud  to  throw  over  the 
glass  in  fros:y  weather  will  lessen  the  necessity  f.T  strong  fires, 
which,  besides  the  economy  of  saving  coats,  is  much  better  for 
the  health  of  the  plants.  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  require 
more  heat  than  the  woody  greenhouse  plants,  and  are  kept  in 
housi'S  by  themselves  in  nui series  and  large  cstahlishmerits,  but 
where  there  is  only  one  house  for  the  whole  these  may  be  kept 
in  Hie  warmest  end. 

Forcinf;  /'(Vs.— Kendle's  tanks  are  excellent  contrivances  for 
forced  flowers  ;  from  70=  to  75^  or  even  Hu°,  of  regular  buttom- 
heat,  day  and  night,  may  bo  kept  up  in  the  forcing-pits.  The 
snrfaeo-heat  may  be  regulated  by  ventilators,  from  55°  to  8i)° ; 
but  it  may  be  allowpd  to  rise  a  little  higher  by  sim-heat;  too 
much  he.it  applied  at  first  is  sure  to  end  in  disappointment. 
Roses  of  all  sorts  do  better  when  first  brought  into  a  temperature 
of  50^  wilh  a  hottom-lieat  of  75",  and  not  lo  piss  60='  till  all  the 
eyes  are  fairly  started.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  best  for  very 
early  forcing;  we  can  always  supply  mnistnre  as  we  think 
necesaary.  Hecentlj-budt  pits,  and  L-specially  where  tanks  are 
used,  are  troublesome  for  thid  branch  uf  Kiudcaing,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  mois.turi;  they  produce.— /P.  B. 

H.— FLOWER-GARDEN   AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Oiil-dnnr  lii'p'uyfm'mt. 

Where  any  of  the  beds  in  the  llower-gardcn  require  the  soil  to 
be  renewed,  frosty  mornings  oft"er  an  oppiuturiily  of  doing  the 
wurk  cleanly  and  e.'vpedluously.  Uy  far  too  litUe  atlenlion  ia 
paid  to  treii'diing  imd  draining  fiower-tieds  ;  It  is  BuriiriMiig 
how  much  better  tender  plants  support  the  Hummer  drought  lu 
bed«  that  have  been  trenched  than  In  those  that  have  been 
merely  dug. 

limvnx:  Onrdcn.—Kny  of  the  Annualn  Ihat  have  been  mjurcd  hy 
the  late  frosts  had  better  be  cleared  away,  and  If  the  ground 
between  the  plants  can  hr?  Htlrrcd  upon  a  dry  day  with  a  »malllioo 
it  will  do  them  good.  Wfill-tlowerH,  Swca  Williams,  IIoilyluickB, 
loid  niiy  of  the  more  hardy  bifunialn,  may  be  removed  to  the 
(Invrr-bnr.iirt.  Wall-flowcr'i,  If  for  their  fiiigranee  only,  hIiouUI 
be  pi  mted  nbundnntly  In  all  gnrdeuH, 

I'iiHimd  l'',iimcs.~W\ieto  tlicrcifi  the  ndvantngo  of  a  little  heat 
H  Hownig  ol 'luii-weL-k  and  Interniediu'u  Slocks  may  be  got  in; 
and  If  atronjf  pi  mm  of  Cllnt"nia,  Urachj  ome,  ifiC,  -S;.!.,  are 
reqii!ri-d  for  hrdiling  I'lit,  they  nl.HO  mny  he  unwu.  Should  wet 
wfdthrr  put  a  «l;op  to  out-dtmr  work,  the  nio«t  forwiud  of 
the  VerbenuM,  itc.  In  «rock  potn  mny  be  potted  off.  Ciive  tliem  a 
little  heat  ufttTwards  until  they  mukc  frtRh  routs.— W.  1'.  A. 


HI. -FLORISTS'  FLOWEIIS. 

Auriculas  will  sometimes,  at  this  season,  sho'v  a  truss  of 
flowers  (as  remarked  of  the  Polyanthus  last  week),  which,  of 
course,  must  be  taken  off.  Should  it  happen  to  be  what  U  termed 
"  a  heart  bloom,"  some  danger  of  losing  the  plant  (in  conse- 
quence of  tlic  stem  decaying  and  rotting  the  centre),  may  take 
place,  unless  it  is  removed  in  a  proper  manner.  The  best  wayis 
merely  to  pluck  ofl"  the  pi^s  witliout  injuring  the  stem,  by  which 
means  the  danger  is  often  avoided. 

Po'i/cinth'tses. —  M\cc  will  often  attaclc  these  plants  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  especially  when  in  irames,  and  commit  serioui 
ravages  by  eating  out  the  hearts,  and  it  will  require  snme  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  prevent  them.  Snails  and 
slugs  are  ^.lao  great  pests  to  both  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 
A  htth."  fresh  bran,  placed  under  a  flat  tile,  raised  at  each  corner 
by  small  pebbles,  I  find  to  be  the  best  trap  amongst  the  many 
recommended. 

Ranunculus  growers  are  beginning  to  be  on  the  gut  vive ;  the 
necessary  ai'ditions  to  the  best  bed  ought  nnw  lo  be  ma'le.  by- 
purchase  or  other^vific.  The  names  of  a  lew  excollout  varieties 
will  be  giv.n  next  week.  Raising  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed  is  mnch  better  understood  now  than  formerly,  (thanks  to 
aiessrs.  Tyso,  LigbtbnUy,  and  others),  many  of  the  old  varieties 
being  ecli|)sed  by  superb  sorts  of  their  raising. 

Carnations.— The  pnrctiase  of  these  favourite  flowers,  if  not 
already  done,  hid  better  be  deferred  til]  planting  time. 

Tulips  mus'  s'ill  be  sedulously  cared  for,  on  frosty  nights,  by 
covering  as  before  alluded  to.  A  lattice  round  the  outside  of 
the  frame  is  a  great  protection,  especially  w!ien  they  are  farther 
advanced.  Last  season  I  was  much  delighted  with  a  trellis  of  this 
description  ;it  was  covered  witli  the  best  varieties  oi  Chinese  and 
Bourbon  Koses,  thus  giving  fie>h  interest  to  that  part  of  the 
garden  when  the  Tulips  were  out  of  bloom. 

Pinks, — We  may  ex-rect  frost  and  snow. and  where  gardens  are 
exposed  to  ihe  intrusion  of  hares  and  rabbtts,  Pink>;  as  well  as 
Carnauons  stand  but  a  punr  cliauce  when  the  ground  is  covered, 
as  they  will  scratch  away  the  snow  to  obtain  access  to  them.  A 
net  made  of  tarred-twine  will  be  found  an  efTectual  pre\'eiitive, 
when  stretched  to  shorr  stakes  r.iuiul  the  heils.— J.  F.  IV. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pinery. — Where  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  is  required,  there 
will,  about  this  time,  be  some  of  the  plants  in  the  I'ruiting-pit 
showing,  and  if  the  bottom-heat  is  obtained  by  hot-wattr  tanks, 
these  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  carefully  in 
the  tan  over  the  tanks,  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  snil  all  round 
the  roots,  and  put  well  up  about  the  collar  of  the  plant.  If  this  is 
carefully  done,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  healthy,  tiie  result 
will  be  finer  fruit  and  stronscr  suckers.  Do  not  yet  increase  the 
beat  if  you  can  avoid  it.  It  sometimes  is  necessary  to  hasten 
the  fruiting  of  some  of  the  plants,  but  in  this  cise,  rcm'>ve  those 
most  likely  to  fruit  to  another  [iiC,  if  you  can,  rather  than  subject 
the  whole  to  too  high  a  temjcrature,  for  the  present.  Look  ire- 
quently  over  t'^e  whole  of  the  Puies  in  p'tts,  to  see  that  none  are 
too  dry  from  the  heat  of  the  pipes  or  flues. 

Vinery. — Many  will  now  be"  about  to  start  their  finjt  house  of 
Vines,  and  it  should  be  well  cnnsidcred,  before  putting  any  heat- 
ing material  over  the  outside  b-irdcr^,  whether  a  proper  supply 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  to  keep  the  heat  regular.  If  not, 
be  cautious  to  avoid  laying  on  so  much  feimentinsr  material  at 
first  as  to  cause  much  heat,  and  then  to  let  it  decline  for  want 
of  fresh  material.  On  tlie  other  hand,  where  a  sufticient  quantity 
is  always  at  command,  and  the  heat  is  kept  regular,  by  frequent 
stirring  and  adding  fresh  dung  as  required,  it  will  prove  very 
beneficial  to  tlie  Vines.  If  the  material  over  the  border  can  be 
kept  dry  it  will  be  better.  Where  tire  Viu^s  are  showing  fruit 
the  shoots  demand  c<uistnnt  attention  ;  let  the  leading  ones  grow 
until  the  desired  length  of  rod  is  obtained  :  stop  all  others  and 
tie  the  fruit  bearing  spurs  down  to  the  wires,  rigtit  and  left  of 
the  rafters,  to  keep  the  leaves  from  coming  in  contact  wilh  the 
glass.  Leave  only  one  bunch  upon  each  spur.  If  the  sorts  are 
the  Black  H  ;mburgh,  White  Muscadtue,  or  other  hardy  kinds, 
a  temperature  of  Go°  by  night  will  be  high  enough,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  by  day.  During  sunshine  admit  a  small  portion  of  air, 
when  the  thermometer  reaches  So'',  letting  it  rise  to  87°  or  90° 
before  it  is  given. 

Peach  House.-—  It  may  he  useful  to  many  to  know  that 
applying  the  puUen  to  the  stigma  of  the  Peaeh -blossoms 
here,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  as  recommended  in  the 
Calendar  of  a  former  Number,  has  succeeded  perfectly, 
although  out  of  twelve  trees  only  tliree  luid  the  pollen  good. 
DisljoddiuLTShould  commence  when  the  trees  are  outof  blossom, 
removing  a  few  at  intervals  of  three  or  lour  days.  It  is  better 
not  to  make  the  shouts  too  naki.d  at  once.  Leave  those  shoots 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  last  year's  wood  to  keep  tlie  Ijeaiing- 
wood  regular  over  the  tree.  Syringe  freely  in  the  morning  and 
evening;  aud  if  green-fly  is  observed  upon  the  trees,  or  in  the 
house  onother  plants,  fumigate  with  tobacco. 

^^--iJoKse —A  good  \vay  of  treating  Pigs  in  pots  is  to  place 
them  in  a  row  upon  the  floor  of  a  Fig-house  at  work,  or  Vinery, 
ami  place  leaves  aud  tan  round  the  pots  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
ItwiM  produce  amildlieat,  and  keep  thcroots  in  a  more  uniform 
state,  both  with  regard  to  moisture  aud  heat,  than  if  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 

Struwf)crries  —It  oltcn  occurs,  thatin  attempting  to  get  avery 
early  crop  of  Slrawberries,  they  are  subjected  to  too  much  heat, 
and  kept  too  close,  and  failure  is  the  consequence.  They  should 
be  kept  cool  at  first,  and  have  plenty  of  air  daily,  except  during 
frost  or  cutting  winds.  They  should  mi  no  account  be  subjected 
to  the  same  Lrealmeiic  with  regard  to  lieat  aud  air  as  Vines  aud 
Pcr>ches  (an  is  often  done)  till  afier  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they 
will  do  well  on  the  Vinery  or  Peach-house  shelves. 

Melons. — The  plants  f.u'  the  early  croj)  will,  with  some,  be  up  ; 
and  when  about  2  inches  high  should  be  potted  off  into  4  inch 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  aud  plunged  lu  Ihc  bed  in  the  frame  nciir  the 
glasy.  Sowafew  more  seeils.  in  case  offuilnre.  Keep  np  asweet 
lieat  of  nbout  70°  in  the  bed  by  adding  fresh  linings  or  if  the 
heat  is  supplied  by  pipes  or  tanks,  wliich  is  much  uetter,  60" 
by  night  will  do,  with  a  rise  of  b°  to  10°  by  day.  Of 
course  those  wlio  have  a  Vinery  at  work,  or  n  heated  pit  for  any 
purpose,  will  raise  their  first  Melon-planis  in  these,  instead  of 
making  either  a  bed  for  tliein  or  heating  the  Melon- pit,  till  the 
plants  are  fit  to  turn  out.— 0.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants,  if  pruned,  may  now  be  washed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  covvdung,  clay,  snot,  and  lime,  mixed  with 
wati-r  to  the  consistencL-  of  thick  paint. 

Plums  and  Cherries  wiW  he  benefited  by  washing  with  a  similar 
mixture,  adding  to  it,  if  thought  necessary,  Tobacco-water  and 
flowers  ofsiili'liur.  _  ^   .  ,     ,      ,      , .  , 

Plantin-^  of  Fruit  Tri'rfi,  where  it  is  not  finisheil,  ahnuhl  bo 
deferred  a  month  or  six  week  longer;  meantime  prepure  llic 
gi.uuid  for  their  reception.  In  this  changeable  weather,  muoh 
cure  ie  rcriuisltc  for  forward  vegetable  crops. 

Sea  KnUi  and  lihulmvli  will  he  most  economically  oblmned  at 
thia  iieriod  by  t:ikmg  them  up  and  planting  them  ihicldy  in  a  slight 
hotbed.    Fresh  plants  will  be  required  every  seasem. 

'iHparagtiH. —To  keep  up  a  Buccession,  fresh  beds  will  require 
to  be  started  every  three  weeks.  A  tempeniturc  lur  the  roots  of 
(1',^  is  most  detirnbto.  When  fresh  bods  arc  made  and  there  i a 
diiuBcr  of  over-hcjttting,  it  in  advisiiblo  to  have  some  rows  of 
drain.tiloH  dc.-)sk  tlie  l.ni,  by  opening  the  end«  ol  whieh  tlio 
superabundant  bent  will  e»cripe.  Tlicy  wdl  Ithn  bo  naedll  In 
dlfl'u«iug  the  h.-nt  of  a  lining  when  neeeBHUry.  ,.,„,,„ 

U(idi!</i  ami  Hum  fVnn;^fl.-9light  hotbcrlH  hhouhl  be  got  ready 
forcropt*t(.HU<-ceed  thuhcnmrf  cuminglutouHO, 

MuHfardaua  6Vtm-Sow  these  oneea  week  lu  u  Utile  '  (^^"t  »0 
HOllcan  He..reulybe  too  dry.  For  all  t  he«e|>urpoHtMnu-di  rennent- 
Ing  nmt.rlal  Im  necesHary,  hut  there  iri  ulwaynH  qmmtl  j  of  re  ufio 
rn.mthe  Flower-garden  m  well  as  the  Kitcheii-garden,  which 
luXud  of  beluKtakeii  to  the  rot  heap,  ought  to  he  nuido  uvull- 
able  in  the  frame  ground. 
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3Iushioo7ns.—i  am  obligeJ  by  the  statements  of  "  J.  C,"  and  , 
a  "  Mushroom."  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  t<i  assigfn  a  ; 
reason  for  failures.  "J.  C."  states,  "that  for  some  time  past,  a 
kind  of  fungus  matter,  liaving  the  precise  appearance  of  a  cob- 
web, spreads  over  the  bed,  and  completctj'  rots  all  the  fruit  it 
comes  in  contact  with;  and  that  changing;  of  the  soil  and  the 
Bite  of  the  bed,  has  been  attended  with  no  benefit  "  Something 
similar  happened  here  last  season.  I  attributed  it  to  damp,  and 
having  swept  it  clean  off  the  bed,  and  intrnduc  d  a  stream  nf  air, 
I  saw  no  more  of  it.  As  "  J.  C.'s  "  be<ls  are  out  of  doors,  open 
hurdles  or  Pea-sticlis  put  on  the  beds  before  they  are  covered 
up  might  be  of  advantage,  especially  if  on  a  mild  day  openings 
were  made  in  the  covering,  so  as  to  permit  the  air  to  circulate 
hetweeu  the  hurdles  and  the  bed.  As  it  is  likely  that  "J.  C." 
from  being  an  extensive  grower  makes  his  own  spawn,  it  would 
also  be  advisable  to  obtain  good  spawn  from  another  place,  to 
impregnate  what  he  may  make  in  future.  A  "  Mushroom  "  states 
that  his  Mushrooms  "  appear  above  the  soil,  and  then  die  off,  turn- 
ing brown,  and  that  many  small  vvoimsarein  the  soil."  This 
failure  will  sometimes  happen  from  these  causes  :— Watering  the 
crop  overhead  and  exposing  them  to  a  cold  atmosphere  i  using 
exhausted  old  soil,  or  that  which  is  stuffed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  worms,  &c. ;  all  which  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  bed  from  being  solid  and  srao(;th;  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
hed  damp,  wliile  it  is  very  dry  underneath  ;  and  perhaps  chiefly 
from  spawning  the  bed  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  earthed 
up,  by  which  means  the  spawn  is  apt  to  exhaust  itself  so  much 
on  the  duni;  as  to  preveat  it  penetrating  the  soil  in  a  vigorous 
state.— il.  F. 

Vr.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods.— In  old  woods  seedling  plants  of  timber-trees  often 
spring  up,  but  are  destroyed  tor  want  of  relieving,  by  being 
pressed  down  by  snow,  or  by  being  smothered  with  Ferns  or 
Briars;  the  overgrowth  of  other  plants  aiso  renders  them  of 
comparatively  little  value.  A  pei:son  accustomed  to  such  work 
would  be  beneficially  employed  in  going  through  the  woods  at 
this  season  to  relieve  these  from  their  oppressing  neighbours; 
they  might  be  raised  and  fastened  upright  by  various  simple 
contrivances,  which  I  cannot  at  present  point  out.  They  should 
be  kept  to  one  leader.  If  there  are  two  or  more  leading 
shoots  of  nearly  equal  strength,  cut  close  off,  or  shorten  the 
least  promising  one  ;  also  shorten  some  of  the  lower  longest 
side-branches  to  about  two  or  three  ftet  !"rom  the  stem,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Thou>;ands  of  maiden  plants 
might  be  preserved  by  this  simple  and  cheap  method.  1  have 
saved  many  a  plant  from  destruction  by  these  means  j  but  be 
sure  to  reserve  as  many  side  branches  as  possible  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  till  the  plants  have  become  stock?/  (strong)  and  able  to 
support  themselves. 

Co/jpice.—  Considerable  benefit  would  ensue,  and  great  increase 
of  growth  would  be  derived,  by  following  the  directions  here,  as 
in  Old  Wood'<,  viz.,  by  employing  a  person  to  go  over  the  Coppice 
in  the  winter  or  spring  months,  if  they  have  not  been  done  in 
the  summer.  Select  a  proper  number  of  the  strongest  and 
best  shoots  from  the  stools,  seedling  plants,  or  suckers,  for  future 
purposes,  and  shorten  the  strongest  lateral  or  side-branches 
on  them,  or  cut  any  of  equal  strengtli  with  the  leader  close  off, 
hutby  no  means  divest  them  of  tlie  moderately  weak  laterals  ;  nor 
need  ycu  cut  out  the  weak  ones,  only  prune  off  their  heads  to 
prevent  them  growing  up  to  injure  the  reserved  poles,  rods,  &c. 

Y'juiig  ria?itations.—yfhi:{\  tliinniug  in  groups  or  otherwise,  as 
stated  in  the  last  No.,  and  where  a  permanent  undergrowth  is 
desired,  as  a  blind  or  for  shelter,  particularly  in  narrow  belts  or 
small  plantations,  instead  of  cutting  clean  out  any  that  are 
required  for  the  good  of  ihe  permanent  trees,  I  v.-ou:d  only  prune 
off  the  heads  of  sonic  of  the  inferior  kinds,  cutting  them  off  to 
a  side  branch  or  branches— say  from  the  height  of  from  three  to 
five  or  six  feet,  particularly  on  the  side  of  the  plantation  most 
exposed  to  the  wind.  Beech  and  Hornbeam  maybe  so  done  as 
they  retain  their  dead  leaves  in  winter ;  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs 
also  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  not  the  Scotch  Fir,  except 
on  the  outsidesof  the  plantation.  Hollies,  if  any,  should  be  kept 
down  in  like  manner,  and  Whins  or  Furze  when  young;  after- 
wards the  spade  should  be  employed  to  destroy  the  Whins,  By 
this  method  a  permanent  undergrowth  may  be  secured  for  a  long 
time.  Where  it  is  not  designed  forCcppice  you  need  not  stop  to 
take  the  lower  tier  of  branches  off  the  permanent  trees,  as 
recommended  by  some,  at  regular  intervals;  Nulure  will  do 
that  as  the  trees  get  up  ;  nor  i^eed  you  be  afraid  of  exhaustion  of 
nutriment  to  the  roots,  by  having  a  superabundance  of  them; 
only  give  them  light  and  room  in  moderate  compass,  with  regu- 
larity of  branches,  and  you  may  safely  leave  most  kinds  to  Nature 
after  a  time. 

Hedgerows  and  Nurst-nj  Tf'orA-.— There  will  not  be  space  this 
week  to  say  much  under  these  heads,  or  I  had  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  means  1  use  with  success  to  preserve  young  Apple  or 
other  trees  from  the  depredations  of  hares  and  rabbits.  I  must 
defer  it  to  another  time,  and  as  the  weather  centinues  open  they 
will  not  do  much  damage.  -W.  B. 
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13.  Slight  di 


in  throui^liuuc  thu  diiy  and  ni^'ht- 
Z3;!u;  heavy  clouds;  squally,  and  at  iatervals  quhe  calm, 
ivnn  Slight  rain  at  niglit. 

14.  Hazy  and  diizzlj-;  fina,  with  strata  of  light  and  dark  clouds ;  densely 

15.  Cluar  andtVoaly  :  cloudy  and  cold  ;  clear  and  frostr. 

16.  Sharfifrost;  line,  with  bright  sun ;  denaely  overcast. 

17.  Slightly  overcast ;  cloudy:  overcast  at  night. 

13.  Overcast;  cloudy  and  sunlesa  throughout ,  densely  overcast  ai  night. 
Wean  temperature  of  the  weuk  3i"  betoiv  the  averago. 


Stats  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during 
Ueck  ending  Janua 
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The  highest  Ipmperature  during  the  above  period  oi;curred  on  the  23rd,  IB3.I- 
tbeimomeier  SB"  ;  and  the  lowesionihe  27ih,  18^7— thermometer  17'. 


IVotices  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  from  the  following  ConrtEspoNDHNTS  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :  — 
J.  Paxton,  T.  Bet-nj,  J.  Schbi/.  W.  G.,  7.  W.  K.,  Vttcs,  J.  Stiow, 
C,  J.  Wighton.  G.  Thompson,  B-imhoo,  A.  Dawson,  A  Practical 
Man,  P.Mackenzie,  Gr.,  W.Billington,  G.  Fleming. 

AspHALTi-:  RooFiNO.  — ii'.  S.  L.  —  \\e  believe  this  to  be  a  very 
good  kind  of  temporary  covering,  and  one  that  will  with  care 
last  a  long  while. 

Bones.— .'I  great  small  Gairfcrter.— There  is  no  cheap  machine 
that  we  know  of  for  criishing  bones.  Your  only  way  is  to 
smash  them  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  dig  them  into  your 


border.     We  have  not  forgotten  our  promise  about  Figs,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  good  man. 
Books.— TV.  B.— Newman's   "History  of   British    Ferns"  will 

possibly  suit  you. A  Friend  in  the  Brazils. —  RRd&is^s  hook 

on  BrazUian  Ferns  may  be  had  through  the  Italian  booksellers. 
No  other  has  been  published.    The  other  questions  are  beyond 
our  limits. 
Broccoli. —  W.  M.R. —  "  Showing  flower"  in  the  Calendar  means 
when  the  plants  begin  to  show  their  heads,  and  therefore  your 
plams  that   are  not  likely  to  do  this  before  April,  cannot  be 
safely  removed  in  the  way  there  directed.! 
Cankkr.  in  FiiuiT-THEEs.~i4irfu/'in^?;!ws. — Similar  instances  of 
Canker  to  that  exhibited  by  the  shonis  of  your  Pear  and  Apple- 
trees  are  too  frequently  to  be  met  with.    It  is  the  same  disease 
both  in  the  Apple  and   Pear-tree.     Some  varieties  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  others,  and  in  some  soils  it  is  induced  on 
almost  every  variety  planted  in  such.     Wood  that  is  produced 
in  cold  wet  seasons  is  apt  to  canker  in  succeeding  years.    If  it 
be  owing  to  the  variety,  this  may  be  easily  changed  ;  if  the  soil 
be  the  cause,  endeavours  must  be  made  to  make  it  better. 
Lime  wilt  probably  do  good.  Shoots  produced  in  a  bad  summer 
should  be  well  shortened  in.|| 
Cov\v\zHM.—A  Nurse'T/m/m.— Cones  of  the  Deodar  cannot  be 
had  in  this  country  at  all;  they  must  be  procured  from  the 
East  Indies.    So  also,  in  general,  must  the  cones  of  rare  Pines 
be  had  from  their  native  countries.    The  Deodar  will  take  on 
the  Larch;  grafting  must  be  performed  while  the  wood  is  soft. 
CoNSBRVATOKiES.— .^  Subscriber  of  1843. — A  conservatory,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  a  place  in  which  plants  are  preserved  during 
winter  without  being  forced.     In  such  a  building  the  thermo- 
meter may  fall  as  low  as  36*^ ;  but  it  is  better  to  keep  it  to  40^  as 
a  minimum,  if  possible.     Even  a  few  degrees  of  actual  frost 
will  not  harm  hard-wooded  conservatory  plants,  but  it  is  better 
to  avoid  the  risk. 
Forced  Pf,\cu.es.— Inquirer  sends  "a  few  defective  blossoms  of 
Peaches  and   Nectarines,   of  which   he  wishes  to   know  the 
cause,  and  how  t()  remedy  it.    The  defect  consists  in  a  total 
or  paitial  absence  of  the  female  part  of  fructification.     The 
trees  are  in  a  favourable  condition   as  respects  strength  of 
wood,  which  was  well  ripened.     The  fruit  last  season  was  ripe 
in  June  and  July.     The  trees  were  attended  to,  by  syringing, 
&c.,  but  the  sashes  were  not  completely  removed,  though 
plenty  of  air  was  given.    The  border  lies  low,  and  cannot  be 
raised,  but  was  defended  from  wet  early  in  the  autumn.    It  is 
now  defended  from  cold,  and  is  in  a  favourable  condition  as 
respects  moisture.    The  house  is  not  favourably  constructed, 
but  though  it  requires  more  care  after  the  crop  is  more  for- 
ward,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  any  influence  upon  the 
blossom.    The  trees  have  been  brought  on  very  gently ;    the 
temperature  ranging  from  45^  to  53"  at  night,  according  to  the 
weatiier,  and  about  lO"^  higher  during  the  day.    Some  trees  in 
the  house  have  scarcely  any  defective  blossoms,  others  are 
quite  the  reverse;  the  same  treatment  has  been  given  to  all. 
The  oldest  and  most  valuable  tree  is  the  worst,  though  the 
blossoms  on  it  are  so  thin  that  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  required  for  a  crop.    The  wood  is  in  a  good  heavy  con- 
dition." [We  find  all  the  blossoms  sent  us  to  be  males— a  very 
singular  circumstance,  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account. 
Can  any  of  our  physiological  friends  assist  us  ?] 
Garden    Walls. — A   Stibscriber.  —  We    are  not  aware   of  any 
reason  why  a  wall  built  in  cement  should  not  be  as  good  as  one 
constructed  with  mortar ;  especially  if  copper  wire  is  used  for 
fastening  the  branches. 
Heating.— .^non^7noii.'!.— Hot- water  is  a  much  better  heating 
material  than  hot  air  in  flues.    The  cheapest  boiler  you  could 
get  would  be  the  best,  for  all  that  are  now  manufactured  are 
sufficiently  good  for  so  small  a  house  as  yours.    If  you  use 
pipes  employ  those  four  inches  in  diameter.     One  row  above 
the  other  will  be  enough,  and  the  nearer  the  floor  the  better. 
But  you  will  probably  find  it  worth  your  while  to  use  iron 
troughs  instead  of  pipes.     We  never  give  prices;  forthemyou 
must  apply  to  the  advertisers,  of  whom  many  are  to  be  found 

in  our  columns. Inquirer.— \t  appears  that  you  have  270 

feet  of  four-inch  pipes,  heated  by  one  small  saddie-backed 
boiler,  placed  30  feet  from  your  pits,  and  communicating  with 
them  by  means  of  a  main  pipe  buried  in  earth.  If  this  is  so, 
your  enormous  loss  of  heat  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
Warmth,  with  even  an  expenditure  of  one  ton  and  a  half  of 
cotils  per  week,  are  accounted  for.  If  the  pipe  that  connects 
the  boiler  with  the  pits  were  carefully  inclosed  in  a  well-con- 
structed tunnel,  there  would  be  no  great  loss  of  heat.  But  it  is 
far  better  that  the  boiler  bhould  join  the  pits;  even  then  i/O 
feet  of  four-inch  pipe  are  more  than  a  small  saddle-backed 
boiler  will  heat.  In  all  probability,  both  the  boiler  and  its 
situation  require  changing.  In  such  a  case  you  will  find  the 
advice  of  a  sAaV/w/  architect  by  far  the  cheapest  purchase  you 
can  make  before  beginning  alterations. 
HcaALDic  Gardenin'g.- J.  D. — Ittakes  more  time  than  we  can 
possibly  spare  to  answer  questions  relating  to  this  subject;  and 
moreover,  answers  are  of  little  use  in  matters  where  much 
depends  on  climate,  soil,  and  the  means  at  a  man's  disposal. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  difficult  than  to  do  well  that  which 
you  are  required  to  effect.  If  we  understand  you,  no  flowers 
will  do  except  what  are  easily  procured,  easily  propagated, 
totally  hardy,  dwarf,  and  capable  of  flowering  in  succession  for 
some  time.  Your  family  shield  is  cut  out  in  Grass,  and  must  be 
constantly  filled,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The  device  is 
3  bars  wavy  gulcs,  on  a  field  or,  with  an  escallop  argent  in  the 
middle  of  each  bar.  The  following  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  peg- 
ging and  topping,  or  are  so  naturally  ;  but  they  must  be  grown 
in  pots,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  when  in  bloom:  — 
[Foil  THK  Field  Or.] 
Spring.  Summer.  \  Autumn. 

Yellow  Crocus  Dbl.  Yellow  Wallflower  (Enothcra  macrocar. 
Double  Jonquil  Shby.  Yel.  Calceolaria  [  Shrubby  Calceolaria 
Adonis  vernalis      Chryseiscrocea  Chryseis 

Alyssum  saxatile    Yellow  Heartsease        (  Sphenogyne  speciosa 
[Fob  the  Bar  Gules.] 


Spring. 
Dbl.Red  Hepatica 
Red  Anemone 
Red  Hyacinth 
Arabis  rosea 


Summer, 
Verbenas 

Frogmore  Geraniums 
Scart. Ten-week  Stock 
Clarkia  pulchella 


Autumn. 
Verbenas 
Geraniums 
Pentst.  genlianoides. 
Dwarf  Fuchsias. 


[For  the  Escallops  Aroe\'T.  ] 
Spring,                        Summer.  Autumn. 

Snowdrops               White  Candy  Tuft  White  Verbenas 

White  Hyacinths    White  Clarkia  White  Petunias 

White  Crocus           White  Nemophila  White  OLnotheras 

Arabis  grandiflora  The  Queen  Verbena  Oxeye  Daisy 
HoTBi-:DS.—SHj?b/A'.— Small  as  your  hotbed  is  we  cannot  advise 
you  to  heat  it  with  hot  water.  You  will  have  too  much  power 
for  a  very  little  work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  boiler 
small  enough  not  to  be  too  powerful.  It  will  be  better  to 
make  up  a  good  foundation,  three  feet  high,  of  old  roots  and 
refuse  wood,  secured  by  four  stout  stakes  at  the  angles,  and  to 
obtain  your  heat  from  hot  dung  and  leaves  mixed.  For  a 
larger  pit  your  arrangements  are  good,  except  that  two  inches 
of  water- wav  are  not  sufficient ;  four  inches  would  be  better. 
Insects.— IF.  W.  E.—Thc  bodies  on  the  Oak-leaves  are  Oak- 
spangles,  described  at  p.  52,  1843.  The  other  apiiearance  on 
the  branches  of  the  Fir,  produced  by  an  Aphis,  has  also  been 
mentioned  at  p.  505,  18i3. An  Inquirer's  Cocoons  will  pro- 
duce in  the  spring  a  Sawfly  called  Tenthredo  tTrichiosoma) 

Lucorum   of    Linnseus.  R. Northum07-ie7isis    having  found 

specimens  of  an  Aphis  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  Rosa  fragrans, 
1  conclude  that  is  the  insect  which  causes  the  curling  of  the 
leaves.  If  .=uch  be  the  case,  fumigating  with  Tobacco  will  be  the 

best  remedy.   R. L.  J.  K.— The  insect  living  in  the  Beans  is 

a  Bruchus,  whose  history  is  given  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  168  ;  but  the  specimens  having  been  destroyed  from 
not  being  protected  in  a  quill,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 


the  species.  We  will  attend  to  the  suggestions  respecting  the. 
House  flies. — R. 
Larchks.  — Corres/).— For  a  narrow  belt,  upon  a  chalky  soil, Mr. 
Selby  cannot  recommend  the  Larch  to  J.,  as  it  is  not  calculated 
under  such  circumstances  to  repay  him,  either  by  its  timber  or  its 
ornamental  qualities.  Beech,  a  few  Oak,  and  Birch,  are  more 
likely  to  aiisvrer  his  exiiectations.  These  must  be  kept  well 
thinned  from  an  early  period  of  their  growth.  If  the  belt  is 
wanted  for  shelter,  or  as  a  screen,  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
Thorn,  Birdcherry,  Hrilly,  Laurels,  &c..  should  be  put  in  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Forest  trees. 
Maclura  aurantiaca.- J.  W. —  This  plant  seldom  blooms 
until  it  is  very  old.  If  it  is  growing  vigorously, --topping  the  fore- 
shoots  in  spring,  so  as  to  encourage  laterals,  might  possibly 
induce  it  to  form  flower-buds.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  rather 
poor  soil,  as  where  this  is  rich  the  plant  becomes  too  luxu- 
riant to  bloom  freely.  Your  plant  of  Camellia  japo- 
nica,  that  was  in  a  sickly  state  from  being  too  long  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, but  upon  being  shifted  has  recovered  and  made 
healtliy  young  shoots,  is  the  result  of  the  good  treatment  you 
have  given  it,  and  is  (-nly  what  might  have  been  expected.* 
MiLDNKSS  OF  thk  Season. — We  thank  our  correspondents  for 
their  continued  communications  on  this  subject :  but  we  think 
it  hardly  desirable  to  publish  further  details  at  present.  Let  US 
see  what  happens  in  February. 
MvKTLKs,  SiC.—  A  Reuder.—  We  are  not  aware  of  an  easier  or 
better  way  of  cleaning  Myrtles  and  Oleanders  of  Brown-scale 
than  by  washing  them  with  water  and  a  sponge.  Camellias 
may  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  when  they  are  coming 
into  bloom,  if  the  drainage  is  perfect ;  but  too  much  water,  as 
well  as  too  little,  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop:  an  imperfect 
drainage  is  often  the  cause  of  the  buds  dropping.  A  remedy 
for  the  club  in  Cabbages  is  given  at  p.  825  of  the  vol.  for  1843. t 
Names  op  Plants.  — S.  IV.— Your  packet  is  addressed  to  the 
Post-office,  Bishops  Waltham,  you  having  forgotten  to  gire 

your  address. A  Young  Gardener.— I,  Quercus  Ilex  ;  2,  Phil, 

lyrea  latifolia;  3,  Quercus  Ballota;  4,  Thuja  orientaiis;  5,  Jas- 
minum  revolutum  ;  6,  Rhamnus  alaternus,  gold-blotched  ;  7, 

Phillyrea  obliqua. /.  C.   I/.  — Hexadesmia  fasciculata.    The 

plants  will  be  sent  when  the  frosts  are  over. C.  D. — As  far 

as  we  can  guess  from  the  drawings— 1,  Orobanche  cserulea;  2, 
Lactuca  saligna  ;  3,  Azalea  procumbens.  You  will  find  Koch's 
"Flora  Germanica  "  an  excellent  book  for  European  plants. 
If  you  cut  out  the  news  part  of  the  Chronicle  you  will  have  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  left  as  has  been  hitherto  furnished.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  the  news-agents  to  fold  it  properly. 
Everyone  should  damp  it  and  rffold  it  himself,  when  he  will 
find  that  the  pages  are  very  carefully  arranged  for  future  bind- 
ing.  Orwell  Park. — Your  Hippeastra  are  to  all  appearance 

hybrids,  for  which  no  recognised  names  have  been  given.  1  is 
nearly  the  pure  pulverulentum  ;  2  is  probably  a  cross  between 

that  species  and  reticulatumor  Johnsoni. Wyeside. — Clava- 

ria  muscoides,  Hypnum  proliferum,  Marchantia  polymorpha.} 

. Phiianthus.—BoTrerji  ciliaris.^ A  Ladr/.~Eiym\xs  arena- 

rius. E.  R. —  Camellia  maliflora. 

Oaks.  — Acacia. — It  was  the  Quercus  sessilifiora,  advertised  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Southampton,  that  we  recommended}  at  least, 
we  imagine  that  to  be  what  you  are  inquiring  for. 
Passion-flowers.— J.  C— The  hardiest  Passion-flowers  are  the 
following— Passiflora  cajrulea.Culvilli,  Mayana,  and  incarnata 
—but  they  are  apt  to  get  injured  if  planted  in  the  open  air, 
even  in  tolerably  mild  winters,  and  particularly  if  the  situation 
is  not  a  very  dry  one.  They  strike  readily  from  the  slenderer 
shoots  after  Midsummer,  if  the  wood  is  a  little  hard.  Th« 
cuttings  should  be  put  into  white  sand,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placed  where  there  is  a  good  bottom-heat  (either  in 
a  dung  frame  or  hot- water  pit).  When  struck  they  should  he 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  returned  for  a  few  days  to 
the  frame  or  pit;  afterwards  haiden  them  off  by  degrees.^ 
PAYiMENT  OP  Rent. — Notick  to  Quit.— G.  W.  T.—  lf  the  pre- 
mises were  let  at  the  rent  of  10^  a  year,  and  no  mention  was 
made  as  to  when  the  rent  should  be  paid,  the  landlord  cannot 
demand  any  part  of  it  till  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  tenancy 
commenced  at  Midsummer  the  notice  to  quit  must  expire  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  notice  to  quit  in  March  is  invalid. 
Pelargoniums. — /.  B.— Two  or  three  of  the  flowers  in  your  list 
we  have  not  seen;  but  the  four  first  put  down,  although  not 
answering  completely  to  the  qualities  mentioned,  will  please, 
from  their  novelty  and  goodness.* 
Picotees.— J.  C— There  is  no  particular  names  for  the  hardy 
border  Picotees.  They  are  generally  raised  from  seed,  and  any 
florist  can  furnish  the  old  double  kinds  of  border  Carnations. 
One  of  the  best  is  Cuthill's  Nosegay,  or  Prince  Albert.^ 
Temperature.- S.  A.  S.— The  thermometers  made  by  Mr.  New- 
man for  registering  the  temperature  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  at  Chiswick  are  quite  correct.  There  is  frequently 
as  much  as  10°  difference  between  the  minimum  as  observed 
in  London  and  Chiswick  at  night.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd,  or 
morning  of  the  3rd  inst.,  to  which  you  particularly  allude,  the 
temperature  indicated  by  thermometers  in  the  Society's  Gar- 
den  and  by  others  in  Chiswick  was  14°  ;  at  Rochester,  18°;  at 
Thwaite,  Sufifolk,  24°;  Walworth,  10°;  Brighton,  36" ;  and  at 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  11°;  whilst  with  you,  in  London,  it  was  20''.1 
Miscellaneous. — Iris. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  help  yoa  to 
get  lamp-oil  out  of  paper. Priapus. — The  price  of  flower- 
pots varies  with  the  makers  and  local  circumstances — as,  for 

example,  the  distance  they  have  to  be  carted. A  Constant 

Reader's  request  is  unreasonable.  We  cannot  fill  our  columns 
conlinuaily  with  lists  of  plants  which  it  is  desirable  to  buy. 
Many  such  lists  have  already  been  given  in  former  Numbers 

which  can  be  consulted. Didymus.-  We  always  print  the  Pro- 

ceedingaofthe  Bot.  Society  when  they  are  sent  us  by  theSecre* 
tary.  We  cannot  obtain  them  through  any  other  channel. — — 
0.  P.  I. —You  may  fill  your  Melon  and  Cucumber  pit  up  over  the 
flues  with  rough  gravel  or  brickbats  until  within  two  feet  of 
the  glass.  Over  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  layer  of  turf, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  down  among  the 
bricks;  this  material  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
rough  dung,  which  you  are  anxious  to  save,  as  the  dung  creates 
an  impure  atmosphere,  which  is  apt  to  injure  the  plants  at 
this  season,  when  very  little  fresh  air  can  be  admitted.  The 
temperature  of  the  pit  may  be  kept  at  from  65°  to  70°;  the 
front  and  back  part  over  the  flue  should  be  watered,  to  keep 
up  a  moist  atmosphere.  Spanish  Broom  may  be  increased 
either  from  seeds  or  by  layers.  Your  Cacti  in  a  greenhouse 
should  be  kept  dry  until  they  begin  to  show  their  blossom* 
buds,  when  water  may  be  more  liberally  supplied.  In  order  to 
have  them  in  flower  by  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  should  be  removed  early  in  February  to  some  place 
where  they  would  have  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  a 
greenhouse.  If  your  Vines  are  weak  they  may  be  cut  down 
to  three  eyes;  but  if  strong,  leave  six  or  seven,  and  allow  the 
top  shoot  to  run  up  the  rafters.  If  the  weather  kecpmild  your 
Verbenas  may  possibly  survive  the  winter  in  a  bed  in  the 
flower-garden  ;  they  must  be  closely  covered  up  in  frosty 
weather,  with  Spruce  branches  or  some  other  protecting  mate- 
rial. The  usual  way  is  to  strike  cuttings  of  these  in  autumn, 
and  keep  them  in  a  pit  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  till 
spring.  We  have  answered  these  questions,  but  we  cannot  be 
supposed  to  instruct  persons  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  business.! W.  D.  will  find   directions  for 

making  charcoal  given  in  detail   at  478,  vol.  1843. t Allam- 

gatc,~\o\i  may  now  prune  any  of  the   evergreens  you  have 

removed,    except  common    Laurels. Mr.  Hunter. — Thanks 

for  your  suggestion,  to  which,  however,  there  is  a  practical 
difficulty. Thanks  also  to  Mr.  Durant,  for  the  same  sug- 
gestion.  A    Seedsman.— It  will  take  time   to  obviate    the 

inconsistency. 

*:»*  As  usual  many  commuicationshave  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 
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PROFESSOR  LOW'S  NEW  WORK. 
Immediately  will  be  Published,  in  8vo., 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE  of  the  SIMPLE 
BODIES  of  CHEMISTRY.     BY  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edioburgh. 
Also,  by  Professor  Low, 
ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion, greatly  improved,  with  200  Woodcuts,  215.  cloth. 

THE  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 
2  vols.  4to.  with  5S  coloured  PUtes,  l6^  l6s. 

London  :  Longman,  Bnow.v,  Grkem,  and  Longmans. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  W,  1S44. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 


The  question,  What  is  the  pkopek  seed-time  foe 
Wheat  ?  is  one  which  every  district  must  answer  for 
itself."  It  is  only  by  experience  that  the  habits  of  our 
cultivated  plants  can  be  ascertained  ;  and  this  expe- 
rience, in  reference  to  M^heat,  will  doubtless  vary 
with  the  climate  and  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 
On  early  soils  in  high-land  districts,  an  earlier  seed- 
time is  required  than  where  the  soil  is  early  and  the 
climate  mild. 

21  An  experienced  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  informs 
us,  and  our  own  experience  for  the  last  three  or  fpur 
years  bears  him  out  in  the  assertion,  that  in  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  it  is 
immaterial  with  many  kinds  of  Wheat  at  what 
period  between  October  and  February  they  are  sown. 
The  productiveness,  however,  of  some  of  the  old  vari- 
eties, which  have  received  one  unvarying  treatment 
from  time  immemorial,  would  probably  suffer  were 
this  treatment  to  be  rudely  altered.  The  habits  of  an 
autumn-sown  variety,  such  as  the  Red  Lammas  for 
instance,  which  has  hardly  ever  been  sown  in  spring, 
must  have  grown  upon  it  so  perfectly,  tliat  any  abrupt 
attempt  to  act  in  opposition  to  them  would  probably 
prove  injurious.  But  there  are  some  kinds  which  we 
have  sown  indiscriminately,  at  any  time  during  the 
period  alluded  to,  and  even  so  late  as  the  month  of 
March,  with  results  evidently  unaffected  by  the  vari- 
ableness of  this  treatment.  We  have  had  from  the 
Hopetoun  Wheat,  and  from  a  sort  named,  on  account 
of  its  peculiarity,  the  Red-^raw  White  Wheat,  a  pro- 
duce per  acre  from  seed  sown  during  every  month  in 
winter  and  spring,  varying,  from  four  to  six  quarters, 
altogether  independently  of  the  time  when  it  was 
planted. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  Wheat  is  thus  the  sub- 
ject of  a  purely  practical  question,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  doctrine  of  vegetable  physiologists  which 
can  assist  in  its  solution.  A  preference  is,  however, 
given  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
above,  to  one  period  in  the  season  of  Wheat  sowing,  as 
being  the  proper  seed-time  for  all  varieties,  and  he  gives 
a  very  curious  reason  for  his  opinion.  The  period  re- 
ferred to  lasts  during  the  few  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  frosts  of  winter,  and  thus,  of  course,  his 
opinion  can  only  apply  to  land  which  is  naturally  or 
artificially  dry.  He  considers  it  right  that  the 
Wheat-plant  should  not  appear  above  ground  before 
winter,  but  that  the  seed  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  will  enable  it  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage of  the  earliest  signs  of  approaching  spring.  He 
grounds  this  opinion,  we  know  not  with  what  justice, 
upon  the  analogy  existing  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  knowing  well,  that  if  in  feeding  a  bullock  the 
farmer  allows  its  progress  to  be  checked  by  negli- 
gence, or  any  other  cause,  he  will  suffer  not  only  by 
the  loss  of  all  the  food  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
mark  again,  but  also  by  the  diminished  aptitude  of 
the  animal  to  fatten,  he  considers  that  the  early-sown 
and  forward  AVheat-plant,  when  checked  by  the  frost 
of  winter,  not  only  has  the  organs  injured  by  which  it 
gathers  food  from  air  and  soil,  but  that  its  capability 
also  is  diminished  of  remedying  this  injury  by  a  fu- 
ture vigorous  growth.  Whether  this  idea  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  doctrines  of  vegetable  physiologists  or 
not,  it  is  one  which  de.serves  our  attention,  for  it  is  the 
result  of  a  lejigthened  experience. 


In  one  of  his  Lectures  lately  delivered  before  the 
English  Agricultural  .Society,  Professor  B;:ando  in- 
formed us  that  the  efficiency  of  manures  is  often  owing 
to  certain  mineral  matters,  contained  in  them  only  in 
minute  quantities.  Considering  the  expenses  of  cart- 
ing, &c.  which  attend  the  use  of  our  bulky  manures, 
it  is  worth  our  while  inquiring  into  this  statement, 
for  it  is  certainly  one  the  truth  of  which  is  <lesirable. 

The  coiieluwjcness  of  an  argument  often  depends 
upon  tlie  preconceptions  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addreitse'l ;  and  we  must  therefore  first  attcini>t  tosliow 
that,  however  contrary  the  above  statement  may  be  to 
notionn  which  have  grown  out  of  dealing  with  manure 
by  the  cart-load,  it  is  one  wiiicli  analogy  proves  to  be 
probable.  In  other  arts,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
usefulness  of  rncann  which  atciilent,  perhaps,  first 
dlncovered,  frequently  depends  on  the  existence  in 
them  of  principles  which  arc  there  enveloped  in  a  great 


mass  of  useless  matter.  Thus,  in  Medicine,  the  pro- 
perties of  burnt  sponge,  as  the  cure  for  a  goitred  neck, 
are  owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  minute  quantities 
of  a  substance  termed  iodine ;  and  the  value  of  Peru- 
vian Bark,  as  a  cure  for  the  ague,  depends  on  the 
existence  in  it  of  a  substance  called  quinine.  These 
two  medicines  are  obtainable  cheaper  from  other 
sources,  and  are  now  administered  in  a  pure  form. 
Cases  similar  to  these  might  be  quoted  from  other  pro- 
fessions, but  these  are  selected  because  the  analogy 
in  other  points  which  exists  between  the  plant  and 
the  animal  makes  us  more  ready  to  anticipate  a 
resemblance  between  them  in  those  particulars  also 
which  relate  to  their  food.  Our  case,  then,  stands 
thus  : — bulky  medicines  used  formerly  to  be  advan- 
tageously administered,  till  science  pointed  out  that 
their  efficiency  depended  on  the  existence  in  them 
of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances  in  minute  quantities 
— bulky  manures  are  now  administered  to  plants ; 
why  may  we  not  expect  that  here  also  some  of  their 
apparently  most  insignificant  ingredients  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  true  sources  of  their  value,  and  that, 
with  the  iodine  and  quinine  quoted  above,  these  may 
be  obtained  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  applied  in  an  un- 
adulterated form  ? 

It  was  a  consideration  of  some  such  analogy,  un- 
assisted by  the  experience  on  this  subject  which  has 
since  accumulated,  that,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
led  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scottish  landowner,  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  farmer 
would  be  able  to  carry  to  the  field  enough  in  his 
pockets  wherewith  to  manure  an  acre  of  land.  The 
doctrine  implied  in  the  apparently  common-sense 
reply  of  his  tenant,  that  in  such  a  case  the  farmer 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  crop  home  on  his  back, 
now  stands  every  chance  of  soon  being  refuted  by 
ordinary  experience. 

But  let  us  leave  probabilities,  and  consider  the  facts 
upon  which  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  rests. 
To  take  two  instances  from  among  the  many  manures 
now  employed,  bones  and  soot  have  long  been  known 
as  powerful  fertilisers.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter  is  owing  to  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  which  it  contains ;  and  this  salt  is  now 
obtained  more  cheaply  from  other  sources— gas-water, 
for  instance.  It  is  now  sold  as  the  essence  of  soot, 
and  is  used  with  great  advantage  in  quantities  less 
than  100  lbs.  per  acre.  (See  paper  in  our  1st  Number 
by  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  L.  V.  Harcourt).  The  value 
of  the  former  a&  manure  is  believed  to  be  owing  to 
the  existence  in  it  of  phosphoms,  a  very  singular  sub- 
stance which  is  there  united  as  phosphoric  acid,  with 
lime.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  substance  will  ever 
be  obtained  in  a  cheaper  form  than  that  in  which  it 
is  now  used,  for  in  those  bones  out  of  which  all 
animal  matters  have  been  boiled,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  formed  so  large  a  proportion  as  8-lOths  of  the 
whole;  we  hear,  however,  of  the  existence  of  this 
substance  in  large  mineral  beds  in  Spain  and  other 
countries,  so  that  even  this  is  not  impossible.  Some 
very  curious  experiments  have  lately  been,  performed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  show  the  advantage 
of  concentrating  in  the  bones  that  valuable  ingredient 
in  them  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  at  the  close 
of  Prof.  Brande's  lecture  Mr.  Pusey  stated  their 
results,  and  at  the  same  time  said  that  this  was  the 
first  case  in  which  Science  had  been  of  direct  benefit 
to  Agriculture. 

When  all  soluble  matter  is  dissolved  out  of  bones 
the  matter  left  consists  almost  entirely  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  was  known  that  by  adding  to  this  sub- 
stance about  f  of  its  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  lime  contained  in  one  half  of  it 
would  be  deprived  of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  which 
it  was  previously  in  union,  and,  uniting  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  would  form  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  while  that  contained  in  the  other  half  still 
combined  with  its  ordinary  portion  of  phosphoric  acid, 
would,  in  addition,  unite  with  that  from  which  the 
first  half  had  just  been  parted,  and  form  a  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  Thus,  putting  out  of  sight  the 
water  with  which  in  order  the  more  readily  to  induce 
this  chemical  action  the  acid  is  diluted,  while,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  we  had  20  lbs.  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  nearly  5  lbs.  of  rfjy  sulphuric  acid: 
after  its  close  we  have  17  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  and  8  lbs.  of  gypsum.  Now,  independently  of 
the  acknowledged  value  as  a  manure  of  the  gypsum 
which  is  obtained  by  this  process,  the  phosphorus  in 
the  super-phosphate  of  lime  is  in  a  condition  much 
more  likely  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  plants  than 
it  was  before  ;  for,  whereas  it  was  previously  insoluble, 
it  is  now  easily  dissolved  in^water,  and  is  thus  capable 
of  ab3or])tion  by  the  roots  of  jdants.  Taking  all  this 
into  consideration  it  was  resolved  to  ascertain  whether 
in  the  practice  of  the  farm  this  chemical  theory  would 
prove  capable  of  beneficial  application.  The  result  of 
the  experiments  that  were  instituted  was  such  as  had 
been  expected  ;  after  taking  all  the  expenses  of  the 
process  into  ihe  account,  the  Duke  of  Itichmond 
obtained  in  JVIorayshire,  by  the  application  of  a  less 


value  of  bones  thus  treated,  a  greater  crop  of  Turnips 
than  that  yielded  by  the  same  extent  of  laud  which 
had  been  manured  with  bones  in  the  ordinary  way. 
His  Grace's  experience  on  this  subject  is  recorded  in 
the  present  Part  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lawes  of  St.  Alban'a 
the  results  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments  with 
manures,  which  as  occasion  offers,  we  shall  present  to 
our  readers.  Among  them  are  a  series  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

The  following  Table  represents  the  results  in  tons  and 
cwts.  of  Turnips  per  acre,  from  the  application  of  bones 
in  various  quantities  peracre,  which  had  been  previously- 
mixed  in  various  proportions  with  sulphuric  acid. 
These  figures  are  calculated  from  the  actual  quantities, 
the  experiments  having  been  conducted  on  plots  of 
land  each  one-fiftieth  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  the  soil  cannot  have  been  good,  or  the 
result  would  have  been  greater  throughout,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  parts  to  which  no  manure  was  applied. 
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Notwithstanding  the  irregular  action  of  this  manure 
in  the  instances,  recorded  in  this  Table,  it  may  be 
inferred,  we  think,  that  the  fertilising  influence  of 
bones  is  greatly  increased  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid :  thus,  100  lbs.  of  bones,  pre- 
viously acted  upon  by  one-fifth  their  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  produced  a  better  crop  of  Turnips  than 
800  lbs.  of  bones  applied  in  their  ordinary  state. 

The  solubility  of  the  super-phosphate  of  lime  wiU 
probably  give  it  a  great  advantage  over  bones  on  stiff 
soils.  On  such  land  bones  have  not  been  found  to 
act  beneficially,  while  on  light  soils  they  are  a  power- 
ful manure ;  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
latter  admit  of  the  rapid  action  of  weather  and  other 
external  agents  on  substances  imbedded  in  them,  while 
in  the  former  such  substances  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
more  impervious  covering.  Bones  in  clayey  soils  thus 
suffer  a  very  slow  decomposition,  and  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  phosphorus,  or  rather  the  phos- 
phoric acid  which  they  contain,  acquires  solubility  in 
water. 

But  we  have  been  led  into  a  digression.  Guano  is 
another  of  the  manures,  the  distinguishing  ingredients 
of  which  may  be  obtained  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
A  mixture  of  these  may  thus  be  formed  unadulterated 
by  the  useless  sand  and  earth  which  the  natural 
manure  contains  in  considerable  quantity,  and  an  arti- 
ficial guano,  thus  made,  is  to  be  had  in  the  market,  the 
value  of  wliich,  at  all  events  equal  to  that  of  Peru- 
vian guano,  is  attested  by  numerous  experiments. 

The  component  parts  of  these  artificial  manures  are 
all  to  be  found  in  small  quantities  in  ordinary  farm- 
yard dung ;  and,  putting  out  of  sight  the  advantage  of 
applying  a  large  bulk  of  manure  to  the  land  as  respects 
its  influence  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  including  salts  of  ammonia  which  have  an 
organic  origin,  it  is  to  these  mineral  ingredients  that 
its  value  is  owing.  This  will  appear  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  to  which  the  difference  is  owing 
that  exists  between  poor  and  rich  farm-yard  manure. 
The  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  both  cases  is  the 
same ;  but  in  the  one  instance  the  cattle  have  been  fed 
only  on  straw  and  Turnips ;  while  in  the  other,  they 
have  received  oil-cake,  or,  it  may  be,  meal,  or  grain  ;  all 
of  these,  as  proved  by  chemical  analysis,  being  greatly 
superior  to  Turnips  or  straw  in  the  quality  of  their 
mineral  ingredients,  which  pass  into  the  manure-heap 
through  the  animals  feeding  on  them,  without  much 
diminution  in  quantity.  We  do  not  wish  that  these 
remarks  should  imply  that  it  will  ever  be  more  econo- 
mical in  districts  unaffected  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  constantly  to  depend  for  supplies  of  manure  OQ 
external  sources  rather  than  on  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  consumption  on  the  farm  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  cheapest  way 
in  which  fertility  can  be  maintained  unimpaired,  and 
that  the  art  of  cultivation  has  attained  perfection  in 
one  of  its  branches,  only  where,  as  is  po.ssiiile  on  most, 
if  not  on  all  soils,  the  farmer  keeps  his  land  in  good 
condition  without  ever  fetching  fertilizers  from  beyond 
its  limits. 

All  that  we  wish  to  infer  is  well  expresseil  m  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Vivian  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Swansea  Farmers'  Club,  where  he  expressed  lus 
opinion,  that  the  great  advantage  arising  from  the 
various  artificial  manures  depended  on  their  porta- 
bility,  wliich    rentlered   their   application   easy   and 
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profitable  on  farms  that  were  difficult  of  access^  and 
where  the  land  had  been  completely  worn  out. 

ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF  LAND. 
It  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  free  produce  which 
determines  tlie  value  of  land.  We  have  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  do  with  the  latter  of  tliese  particulars,  fur  those 
circumstances  which  «ffect  the  demand  for,  aud  the  price 
of,  At^ricultural  produce  have  evidently  no  conDection 
with  facts  affecting  the  amount  whicli  the  soil  is  capable 
of  yielding.  When  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  value  of 
land,  the  cpinntity  and  cpiality  only  of  ihe  free  produce  it 
yields  is  referred  to.  Free  produce  is  that  which  remains 
after  the  expense  of  producing  has  been  deducted  from 
the  gross  produce.  The  weight  of  crop  which  soil  of  any 
description  is  capable  of  yielding  depends  upon  its  capa- 
bility of  supplying  food  and  nourishment  in  a  manner 
and  quantity  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  cultivated. 
The  degree  in  which  it  possesses  this  property  is  due, 
partly  to  its  mineral  composition,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  it  con- 
tains ;  the  former  being  the  vehicle  of  nourishment  to 
the  plant,  and  the  latter,  together  with  some  of  the  mine- 
ral ingredients,  also  constituting  the  nourishment  supplied. 
Now,  since  the  great  majority  of  soils  are  owing  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  that  portion 
of  the  value  of  land  which  depends  on  the  mineral  com- 
position of  the  soil  must  be  djeto,  and  will  vary  with,  the 
geological  character  of  the  district ;  and  since  the  amount 
of  anim  :1  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  soil  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  cultivation  it  may  have  received  from 
the  farmer,  that  portion  of  the  value  which  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  these  matters  which  the  soil  contains  must 
be  due  to,  and  will  vary  with,  the  treatment  it  has  received. 
Besides  th-se,  however,  the  effects  of  climate — a  third  and 
impoi taut  item  in  the  account — are  to  be  considered;  a 
difference  in  climate  will  make  all  tlic  difference  between 
a  soil  of  the  greatest,  and  one  of  the  least  value,  in  two 
cases  which  are  otherwise  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  a  did'erence  in  elevation  produces  such 
great  changes  in  Lheciimate  of  even  a  moderately  extensive 
district,  it  is  of  importance,  in  the  valuation  of  land, 
to  know  accurately  its  level  above  that  of  the  sea. 

If,  however,  for  the  present,  we  put  this  out  of  considera- 
tion, the  value  of  land  maybe  said  to  depend  ou  two  things — 
the  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  it  lies,  and  the  treatment 
it  has  received  from  the  farmer.  Were  it  otherwise,  and 
did  the  value  of  land  depend  wholly  on  its  mineral  com- 
position, as  due  to  the  reckon  which  it  lies,  then  a  geolo- 
gical map  of  any  district,  and  one  on  which  the  extent  of 
the  various  descriptions  of  soil  occurring  in  that  district 
were  laid  down  and  defined,  would  consist  of  exactly 
the  same  divisions  of  the  country,  and  in  crossing  the 
line  dividing  one  geological  formation  from  another,  we 
should  just  be  stepping  from  land  of  one  kind  and 
value,  on  to  land  of  another  kind  and  vnlue.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
the  more  nearly  true  in  the  proportion  in  which  land  is  in 
its  natural  state,  for  the  less  cultivated  any  district  may 
be,  the  less  will  the  value  of  its  land  be  owing  to  any 
treatment  good  or  bad  which  it  may  have  received,  and 
the  more  entirely  will  it  be  dependent  on  its  mineral 
composition.  In  instituting  a  comparison,  therefore, 
•with  respect  to  fertility,  between  the  soils  of  any  two 
geological  formations,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  fix  on 
highly  cultivated  spots,  which  owe  their  value  chiefly  to 
the  good  treatment  of  the  farmer.  Commons  and  waste 
land,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  considered  as  affording 
almost  the  only  true  index  of  the  unassisted  fertility  of  any 
geological  formation. 

I. — The  value  of  land  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
its  mineral  composition. 

All  the  mechanical  properties  of  a  soil  are  due  to  its 
mineral  composition.  It  is  heavy  or  light,  and  thus 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  one  plant  or  another,  according 
to  the  prevalence  in  it  of  this  or  that  earth.  The 
mechanical  properties  of  a  soil  are  of  the  gveitest  impor- 
tance. The  slightest  variations  in  them  produce  great 
differences,  not  only  in  the  value  and  amount  of  the  crop 
yielded,  but  also  in  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  greatest  care  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  to 
improve  their  properties.  This  can  be  permanently 
effected  in  two  ways.     The  first  of  these  is  by  drainage. 

If  the  subsoil  consist  of  sandy  and  clayey  beds  alter- 
nating with  one  another,  the  soil  lying  on  it  will  be  full  of 
springs  ;  if  it  consist  merely  of  clay,  the  water  falling  on 
it  cannot  sink,  but  remains  on  the  surface,  where  as  long 
as  it  remains  it  renders  every  attempt  at  cultivation  in- 
jurious instead  of  beneficial.  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
injury  done  to  the  land  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the  fir^t 
place,  as  long  ns  a  soil  is  wet,  any  treading  whicli  it 
undergoes  in  cultivation  has  the  effect  of  kneading  it  into 
a  mortar,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  so  hard  that  it  will 
not  allow  the  roots  of  plants  to  pierce  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  plant  cultivated  or  the  seed  sown,  after  being 
half  drowned  or  perished  in  the  wiiter,  is  withered  in  the 
sun.  In  the  second  place,  as  long  as  the  soil  is  wet,  the 
water,  filling  all  the  pores  of  the  soil,  hinders  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  without  which  the  decomposition  of  manure  in 
the  soil,  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  cannot  proceed. 
These  two  modes,  in  which  laud  is  injured  by  stagnant 
water,  render  any  means  of  depriving  it  of  this  water 
doubly  valuable,  and  hence  the  immense  improvements 
effected  by  drainage,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  sub- 
soil plough.— Jlf.  S. 

{To  he  continued.) 


AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.— No.  1. 

[The  subjoined  sketch  of  Manx  Agriculture  is  contributed 

in  the  hope  that  some  industrious  young  farmers  of  moderate 


capital  may  be  induced  by  it  to  visit  the  island  ;  and  that, 
finding  their  ideas  of  Colonial  emigration  a  little  antici- 
pated, they  may  be  induced  to  settle  there,  and  enjoy  near 
home,  freedom  from  taxes,  poor's  rates,  and  turnpikes, 
without  incurring  the  hazard  of  a  long  voyage  in  search 
of  it,  to  uncleared  woods,  unwatered  pastures,  and  fickle 
if  not  sickly  climates.] 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  and  insu- 
lar position  the  climate  of  this  ishind  is  humid  and 
variable,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  little  felt, 
so  that  neither  is  the  progress  of  the  plough  much  im- 
peded by  frost,  nor  the  harvest  materially  injured  by 
parching  drought.  To  the  practical  farmer  it  will  be 
iiardly  necessary  to  explain  that  on  this  account 
although  the  "  course "  of  cultivation  comprises  the 
regular  rotation  of  green  crop  and  grain  crop  (of  all  kinds) 
yet  Nature  favours  the  former  rather  than  the  latter,  and 
it  is  to  the  perseverance  and  industry  which  the  Manx 
farmer  bestows  on  his  green  crop,  that  he  is  indebted, 
under  Providence,  to  the  moderate  and  varying  success 
which  attends  his  grain  harvest. 

The  island  is  divided  into  17  parishes,  all  of  which  touch 
upon  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  iu  land  parish  of  Kirk- 
Maroun.  The  regularand,  though  speculative,  yet  at  times 
remunerative  employment  of  the  Manx  fisheries  (the  most 
prolific  perhaps  in  the  British  seas)  has  for  centuries  drawn 
away  the  lower-born  islander  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the 
farm,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  his  attention  is  the 
most  required — in  the  hay  and  corn  harvests.  The  most 
important  operations  are  therefore  confided  to  the  female 
members  of  the  family  (for  every  father  and  father's  son 
able  to  haul  a  rope  or  trail  a  net  must  needs  go  a-fishing) 
and  right  trustily  do  the  Manx  women  fulfil  their  dele- 
gated trust  ;  nowhere  can  be  found  women  of  more 
enduring  industry.  It  may  be  safely  averred  that  v/itliout 
ihe  hearty  and  cheerful  assistance  of  the  Manx  women 
Potatoes  could  not  be  planted  nor  the  grain  harvested, 
although,  without  doubt,  herrings  would  be  caught,  and 
bloaters  dried  to  perfection.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  matter 
of  surprise  that,  with  a  varying  climate,  an  ill-drained  soil, 
with  capital  deficient,  and  energy  not  superabundant, 
wliile  as  stated  in  the  cla'jise  introduced  by  Bishop  Wilson 
into  the  Manx  Litany,  "  the  blessings  of  the  sea  are 
restored  and  continued  to  them  "  so  abundantly,  the 
islanders  should  prefer  the  less  laborious  and  more 
stirring  avocations  of  the  ocean,  to  the  steady  returns  of 
field-labour.  At  present,  however,  a  brighter  era  appears 
to  dawn  over  the  interests  of  Agriculture  in  the  Isle  of 
M-an,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  many  cau^^es.  Whole- 
some and  necessary  laws  have  rendered  the  once  splendid 
pursuit  of  the  smuggler  profitless  and  too  perilous.  The 
fisheries  have  been  intruded  upon  by  strangers,  and  the 
example  set  by  wealthy  Manxmen  and  resident  strangers 
has  excited  profitable  emulation ;  added  to  these  the 
adjacent  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven  have 
opened  channels  for  the  exportation  of  produce,  a[ul  thus 
increased  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  means  of 
raising  it,  so  that  Mona  promises  soon  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  statistics  of  British  Agriculture.— Cu/ior. 
{To  be  continued.) 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI MENTS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  26.) 
Let  me  now  solicit  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
another  experiment  not  unworthy  the  farmer's  notice.  I 
had  seen  a  statement  in  the  "Farmers'  Magazine"  that 
tailing  Wheat,  or  Clnckenscraps,  as  the  farmers  call 
them,  because  they  are  considered  lit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
food  for  chickens — being,  in  fact,  the  refuse  of  the  Corn, 
will  yet  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  the  heaviest,  fullest 
seed.  This  seemed  to  me  the  strangest  of  all  paradoxes, 
and  I  utterly  disbelieved  it;  but  yet  I  resolved  to  make 
the  trial,  because  if  it  proved  as  I  expected,  to  be  false,  it 
was  desirable  to  undeceive  the  farmers,  who  might  be  de- 
luded by  it  into  the  lo=s  of  their  crops  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  true,  it  would  be  a  fact  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country,  from  the  immense  saving  of  bread- 
corn  which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the 
system.  Accordingly  a  small  plot  of  garden-ground  was 
sown,  one  half  with  good  Wheat  and  the  other  half  with 
tailing  or  refuse  Wheat.  Upon  my  return  home  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks  in  the  spring,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  latter  covering  the  ground  as  thick  as  Grass  in  a 
meadow,  but  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  person  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  experiment  considering  the  seed 
good  for  nothing,  and  quite  despairing  of  its  growth,  had 
sown  five  or  six  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  the  other.  As 
this  quite  thwarted  my  design  of  comparing  the  produce 
of  both,  I  directed  that  half  the  thick-sown  Corn  should 
be  hoed  out,  till  the  plants  were  reduced,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  t!ie  same  number  as  occupied  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  good-seed  ground.  The  other  half  was  left 
to  take  its  chance,  except  that  ons  row  which  happened 
to  be  above  a  drain,  and  consequently  in  very  shallow 
soil,  had  tlie  benefit  of  a  watering  with  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. At  harvest  the  first  12  plants  in  one  row  of  each 
sort  were  taken  as  a  sample,  and  the  produce  weighed — • 

Average  o! 
Grains.         Ears 

per  Plant, 
r.— 12  Plants  of  good  Corn  gave  in  vvfiglit       926  0  fl 
li.— 12      do.     of  tailing  Wheat  le(t  thick             351  3-3 
IIT.  — 12     do.     over  drain,  watered  witli  S.  A.     JSS  4'1 
IV.— 12     do.    tliinncd  out  to  the  same  num- 
ber as  No.  1 11337          7'3 

Upon  these  experiments  I  would  first  remark,  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  maintains  its  character  of  utility  by 
making  more  than  amends  for  the  inferiority  of  the  soil ; 
in  the  next  place,  they  demonstrate  very  strikingly  the 
impolicy  of  sowing  Corn  too  thick  where  ears  are  wanted 
and  not  herbage.  The  plants,  where  too  thick,  choakeach 
other,  and  are  too  feeble  to  form  their  seed,  as  every 
Horticulturist  knows.     But  are  we  to  conclude  from  the 


fourtli  experimeut  that  tailing  Wheat  is  better  for  seed 
than  that  which  is  plump  and  heavy?  Certainly  not.  Its 
superiority  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  loosening  of  the 
soil  by  the  hoe,  and  opening  it  to  the  fertilising  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  strongly  recommends,  however, 
the  use  of  the  hoe  on  Wheat  in  spring  ;  and  surely  it  is 
a  great  point  gained  in  agriculture,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  worst  seed  may  be  made  more  productive  than 
the  best,  if  it  only  has  the  advantage  of  superior  cul- 
tivation. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  mention  the  comparative 
productiveness  of  four  dilTerent  sorts  of  Wheat,  ascertained 
ou  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same"  way  : — 

Average  of 
Grain-^.         Stalks 
per  Plant. 
I— 12  Plants  of  White  Straw  Wheat,  gave       9l6  13'4 

11.-12      do.     of  Old-fashioned  White  do.      1U32  13 

111.-12     do.     of  AustraUan  Prize  dn.  1324  IS 

IV.— 12     do.    of  do.,  second  quahty  do.  2424  27'2 

All  these  were  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  grew  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  the  others  which  were  sown  in  the  spring. 
Of  the  fiist  two,  which  are  the  common  Wheats  of  the 
country,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  names  they  usually 
hear,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  their  ears  is 
double  that  of  the  spring  crops;  but  the  weight  of  the 
grain  they  produced  is  very  little  more,  indeed  hardly 
so  much  ns  that  from  the  hoed  Wheat ;  but  this  is  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  their  greater  forwardness  in  ripen- 
ing, which  exposed  them  more  to  the  depredations  of  the 
birds,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect them  ;  and  also  partly  by  their  having  more  sm^llears 
of  a  second  growth,  which  had  neither  strength  nor  time 
to  mature  their  seed.  Peihaps  in  the  spring  Corn  this 
disposition  to  late  tillering  was  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  The  South  Australian  Wheat  (No.  IV.)  laboured 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  its  English  brethren  ; 
for  it  formed  its  ears  seveo  inches  long,  a  fortnight  before 
any  other,  and  promised  to  be  a  finer  specimen  than  any 
this  country  can  show  ;  hut  unfortunately  it  was  attacked 
by  the  red-gum — a  disease  well  named  from  the  clammy 
exudation  which  disclours  the  ear.  The  insect  wliich 
causes  it  was  probably  in  this  instance  imported  from 
Australia,  for  no  other  Corn  was  affected  by  it.  If  any 
means  can  be  devised,  as  I  hope  they  may,  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest,  the  country  will  he  under  great  obligations  to 
its  colony  for  impressing  such  a  character  of  fertility  upon 
our  Wheat;  and  if  it  he  true  thiit  within  certain  limits  a 
cliange  of  soil  and  climate  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  no  change  can  be  more  complete  than  by  fetching 
our  seed  from  the  antipodes. —  L.  Vernon  Harcourt. 


OxMINERAL  &  INORGANIC  MANURES.— No.  IIL 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Translated  from  the  German.) 
Having  said  thus  much  of  mineral  manures  in  theirgeneral 
bearing,  I  shall  now  discuss  them  separately,  and  at  the 
same  time  enumerate  their  chemical  ingredients.  It  is  only 
by  so  doing  that  the  way  in  which  they  act  can  be  pro- 
perly described. 

1.  Lime. — Lime,  which  has  now  been  long  used  in  Agri- 
culture, ranks  amongst  the  most  useful  of  mineral  manures 
although  sore  mistakes  are  at  times  committed  in  its 
application.  Lime  suitable  for  manure  occurs  in  nature  in 
various  states  of  purity,  and  also  different  as  to  its 
external  qualities  ;  those  most  used  are  the  varieties  which 
Mineralogists  call  common  compact  limestone,  shell  lime- 
stone, roestone  or  oolite,  stinkstone,  and  chalk.  On  the 
seacoast,  burnt  shells  are  very  much  used  as  manure,  which 
also  consist  chiefly  of  calcareous  earth. 

In  its  pure  state,  lime  consists  of  5G.4  calcareous  earth 
and  43,6  carbonic  acid  ;  but  in  this  proportion  it  is  only 
found  in  calc-spar  (crystaUised  carbonate  of  lime)  and  in 
some  sorts  of  marble  (crystalline  granular  limestone). 
Those  sorts  of  lime  used  for  manure  contain,  besides  car- 
bonate of  lime,  more  or  less  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iroa 
and  manganese,  common  salt,  majnesia,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  some  other  admixtures,  wliich  amount  at  times 
to  S  or  lU  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  These  extraneous  admix- 
tures partially  explain  the  very  different  effects  which 
lime  manure  will  produce.  That  lime,  for  instance,  which 
contains  much  phosphate  of  lime,  will  always  ace  more 
powerfully  than  that  which  contains  none,  for  phosphoric 
acid  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  food  of  plants. 

Lime  is  generally  burnt  before  it  is  used,  and  tlius  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  expellfd  as  gas.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  after  this,  or  sprinkled  over  with  water, 
it  becomes  converted  into  an  extremely  fine  powder  (it 
becomes  slaked),  by  which  it  is  made  capable  of  mixing 
more  intimately  with  the  furrow-slice.  Quicklime  will 
fix  24^  per  cent,  water  chemically,  but  will  lose  it  agaia 
in  the'sarae  proporiion,  as  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  By  losing  its  carbonic  acid  after  burning,  it 
becomes  caustic,  i.  e.,  iC  will  now  affect  organic  matter 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  decomposing  it,  and 
combining  chemically  with  the  substances  thus  generated. 
By  the  action  of  auicklime,  organic  matter  is  converted 
chiefly  into  huraic  acid.  To  this,  lime  bears  a  strong 
affinity,  and  if  previously  combined  with  water,  it  will 
lose  it  again  through  the  above  combination  ;  the  new 
compound,  however,  will  again  combine  with  water. 

In  its  caustic  state,  lime  is  soluble  in  water,  but  752 
lbs.  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  168  deg.  Fahr.  are  re- 
quired to  dissolve  1  lb.  of  calcareous  earth.  The  lime- 
water  thus  formed  possesses  alkaline  properties,  and  so 
also  does  the  earth  itself.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  if 
free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  to  this  its  action  on  the  or- 
ganic mutter  of  the  soil  is  owing.  In  order  that  sub-stances 
may  act  upon  each  other,  one  at  least  must  be  in  a  liquid 
state;  and  this  explains  why  caustic  lime  dissolved  la 
water  will  injure  vegetation. 

As  long  as  burnt  lime  remains  caustic,  it  acts  on  the 
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soil  in  the  following  manner  :  it  decomposes  the  vegetable 
matter  and  the  coal  of  humus,  which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  contained  in  all  soils  j  by  this  operation  humic 
acid  is  formed,  and  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  the 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  potash,  soda,  alumina,  nitrogen, 
maguesiajlirae,&c.,are  disengaged  from  their  former  chemi- 
cal state  of  composition.  It  creates,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
vegetable  nourishment,  for  neither  coal  of  humus  nor 
vegetable  matter  are  soluble  in  water.  With  the  bumic 
acid  thus  generated,  it  combines  into  humate  of  lime  ;  but 
as  this  substance  is  soluble  in  water  only  with  great 
difficulty,  the  plants  will  not  be  able  to  take  up  more 
than  the  amount  of  lime  they  absolutely  need.  On 
account  of  its  affinity  to  humic  acid,  lime  will  also 
unite  with  that  contained  in  the  soil  in  a  free  state,  which 
will  thus  be  rendered  nearly  insoluble,  and  this  is  exactly 
the  contrary  of  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
case.  Lime  also  frees  the  humic  acid  of  the  soil  from 
the  alumina,  which  may  be  found  chemically  combined 
with  it,  and  thus  also  humate  of  lime  is  generated,  which 
affords  more  nourishment  to  plants,  as  humate  of  alumina 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
a  greater  quantity  of  caustic  lime  will  be  always  required, 
and  thus  clayey  soils  must  receive  a  greater  quantity  of 
lime  than  other  sorts  of  soil,  as  they  generally  contain 
much  humate  of  alumina.  Lime,  also,  most  probably 
decomposes  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in 
the  soil,  combining  cliemically  with  the  silica  and  driving 
off  the  potash  and  soda,  which  then  unite  again  witli 
humic  or  some  other  acid.  It  further  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  hydrated  silica  contained  in  the  soil, 
forming  a  silicate  of  lime  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  this  is 
beneficial,  as  crops  (especially  the  Cerealia)  might  easily 
obtain  through  the  hydrate  too  much  silica,  which  would 
make  them  difficult  of  digestion.  Ey  this  process,  how- 
ever, the  plants  are  at  any  rate  deprived  of  some  part  of 
the  silica  which  they  would  otherwise  take  up.  If  the 
soil  contains  much  hydrated  sihca,  the  plants  will  not 
receive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  for  it  will  all  be 
employed  in  decomposing  this  compound  and  forming 
another  which,  as  already  said,  is  insoluble  in  water  ; 
manuring  with  lime  thus  often  needs  to  be  repeated 
several  times.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  moreover,  that 
lime  disposes  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese  to 
attract  osygen  from  the  air,  and  thus  to  be  converted  into 
oxides,  in  which  latter  state  they  will  be  useful  to  the 
crops,  whilst  in  the  former  they  are  often  detrimental. 
We  shall  6nd,  therefore,  tiiat  manuring  with  lime  will  be 
especially  useful  to  ferruginous  soils. 

Hard  clayey  soils  will  be  much  loosened  by  a  strong 
manuring  with  lime  ;  in  fact  (hey  will  attain  quite  another 
testure,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  different  extent  to  which 
the  two  earths  are  distended  by  the  absorption  of  water. 
This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  when  treating  of  marl. 
Most  probably  lime  also  disposes  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  the  air  to  form  nitric  acid,  by  which  nitrate  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  a  very  powerful  manure.  In  fine, 
during  all  the  decompositions  and  combinations  which 
lime  undergoes,  electricity  is  developed  ;  and  this  also 
will  certainly  increase  the  activity  of  the  soil.  Caustic 
lime  will  also  act  beneficially  in  destroying  many  seeds  of 
weeds,  or  rather  it  will  cause  that  if  they  should  germi- 
nate they  will  not  come  to  perfection.  It  also  kills  many 
of  the  lower  orders  of  insects  and  worms. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON    THE    APPLICATION    OF    CHEMISTRY   TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON    RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  n. 

(Continued  from  page  2/.) 

Now  the  fertility  of  ail  soils  depends  upon  the  due 
proportion  which  they  contain  of  the  above  principles.  It 
\&  the  object  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  to  point  out  where 
any  of  them  is  deficient ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 
scientific  farmer  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  and  to  main- 
tain the  correct  proportion  of  each  by  suitable  and  judi- 
cious applications  in  the  form  of  manures. 

To  understand  this,  it  is  quite  clear  he  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  manure  as  well 
as  of  plants.     These  subjects  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  stan- 
dard by  which  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  in  its  natural  state, 
may  be  considered  aa  a  maximum  in  the  due  proportions 
of  the  above  elements  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  be 
able,  by  a  simple  process,  to  ascertain  these  proportions 
for  himself. 

Now,  with  regard  to  a  standard  of  fertility,  I  confess 
we  shall  have  some  preliminary  difficulty,  because  it  can 
only  be  decided  by  experiments,  and  of  these  we  have 
not  at  present  sufficient  to  form  positive  conclusions.  But 
if  the  point  be  once  conceded  as  important,  it  will  be  soon 
established  ;  for  if  truth  is  tlie  object  of  experiment,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  we  shall  have  many  volun- 
teers in  her  service.  All,  howevtr,  that  I  consider  neces- 
sary at  present  can  easily  be  accomplislied. 

I  propose  that  a  "standard  of  fertility,"  which  will 
also  be  a  '^btandard  of  quality"  of  soils,  should  for  the 
present  be  founded  upon  the  proportions  of  "  fine  sand" 
and  "  impalpable  matter.*' 

It  is  the  impalpable  matter  that  gives  the  quality  of 
heaviness  or  lightness  to  soils;  and  it  will  be  easily  ob- 
■crvcd,  by  glancing  st  the  general  analysis  detailed  above, 
that  it  contains  the  principal  inorganic  and  fertilising  in- 
gredients in  all  B'jils. 

While,  then,  v-e  only  commence  our  standard  founded 
opon  this  well-known  gcr.eral  division  of  a  soil,  we  muBt 
hope,  aa  Agricultural  Chemistry  progresses  and  expcri- 
inenM  are  multiplied,  to  carry  our  invcstigatioiiH  further, 
■nd  found  a  perfect  standard   upon  a  perfect  series   of 


In  all  soils  there  is  a  variable  amount  of  moisture, 
which  can  only  be  driven  off  by  heat.  This  property  of 
retaining  moisture  is  greatest  in  heavy  soils,  or  those  in 
which  there  is  the  largest  i^ortion  of  impalpable  matter  ; 
and  the  least  in  light  soils,  where  that  proportion  is  less. 
Here,  then,  we  have  our  starting-point  dependent  upon 
our  standard  of  fertility  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
allude  to  the  important  bearing  of  this  quality  of  soils  to 
its  fertility. 

In  heavy  soils,  the  amount  of  insensible  moisture  may 
be  fixed  as  a  maximum  at  one-eighth  of  the  entire  soil; 
the  loose  gravel  and  undecomposed  vegetable  fibre  at  one- 
eighth  more. 

Thus,  if  we  take  400  grains,  we  shall  have  as  a  maxi- 
mum in  heavy  soils  50  grains  of  moisture,  and  50  grains 
of  loose  gravel  and  undecomposed  vegetable  fibre.  It 
will  seldom  exceed  this  proportion,  but  will  frequently  be 
below  it.  We  shall  now  have  300  grains,  which  are  divi- 
sible  by  a  very  simple  process  into  two  portions,  a  fine 
sand  and  an  impalpable  powder.  The  question  is  now  to 
decide  what  are  the  proportions  of  these  two  substances 
—  for  this  will  fix  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  a  heavy  te- 
nacious soil  which  I  recently  examined,  th'e  result  was 
108  grains  of  impalpable  powder,  187  of  fine  sand,  54 
grains  of  coarse  gravel,  35  grains  of  moisture,  and  the 
rest  vegetable  and  animal  matter  and  loss.  This  soil  the 
farmer  told  me  would  grow  good  crops  of  Corn,  if  he 
could  but  "  work  it  ;"  bat  the  difficulty  in  doing  this 
was  such,  that  he  considered  it  the  worst  field  on  his 
farm.  Now  it  would  not  be  sound  to  attempt  to  establish 
principles  upon  a  single  experiment,  but  as  the  result 
agrees  very  much  with  the  observations  of  others,  and 
has  been,  with  little  variation,  confirmed  by  other  expe- 
riments, I  am  induced  to  propose  one  part  of  inpalpable 
matter  in  four  of  the  entire  soil,  to  be  characteristic  of 
a  fair  specimen  of  heavy  soil ;  every  five  grains  above  this 
standard  bringing  it  nearer  to  absolute  clay,  and  every 
five  grains  below  approximating  it  to  the  standard  1  pro- 
pose to  fix  for, 

Light  Soils. —  In  an  excellent  light  soil  which  I  exa- 
mined, and  which  will  be  further  alluded  to  hereafter,  I 
found  the  following  proportions  in  400  grains  : — 

Moisture      ....      21  grains. 

Loose  gravel        .        .        .      27      „ 

Fine  sand     ....     249       „ 

Impalpable  matter      .        .      78      „ 

Loss       .         .  .         .       25       „ 

400  grains. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  an  excellent  Wheat-soil,   found  three 
parts  in  five,  fine  sand.     He  does  not  state  the  proportion 
of  impalpable  matter,  but  assuming  that  one  part  was  of 
moisture  and  coarse  gravel,  his  analysis  would  be^^ 
Moisture  and  coarse  sand.  Undecomposed  fibre  and  loss    80 

Fiue  sand .  240 

Impalpable  matter j        .     80 

400 

Many  good  fertile  light  soils,  particularly  Turnip-lands, 
have  a  much  less  proportion  of  impalpable  matter  than 
stated  here  ;  but  I  think  we  may  fairly  take  the  propor- 
tions of  66  impalpable  matter  to  234  of  fine  sand,  as  a 
standard  of  a  good  light  soil,  being  as  one  in  six  to  the 
whole  soil. 

When  the  proportion  is  as  low  as  one  part  of  impalp- 
able matter  in  ten  of  the  entire  soil,  I  should  denominate 
such  a  soil  sandy,  the  fertility  gradually  decreasing  as  the 
proportion  of  impalpable  matter  diminishes,  until  absolute 
sterility  is  arrived  at,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  we  may  fix  at  20  in  400  grains,  or  one  in  20  of  the 
entire  soil. 

My  standards  would  then  come  in  the  following  order — 
Barren  J  clay        ...... 

Impalp.  matter.  Fine  sand.    Coarse  gravel 

and  moisture. 
Fertile ;  heavy  soils  .  100  or  J  of  the  soil     200  lOO 

Fertile;  light  soils    .    66  or  ^  oftliesoil     234  100 

Fertile;  sandy  .        .    40  or  ^'- of  the  soil     260  100 

Barren;  sand     .         .     20  or-Uof  the  soil      280  100 

Between  these  standards  there  will  of  course  be  a  great 
many  sliades  of  difference,  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
easily  determined  by  its  approximation  to  the  above 
figures.  Thus,  if  the  amount  of  impalpable  matter  in  400 
grs.  be  from  116  to  84  grs,,  the  soils  are  varieties  of 
heavy  soils  ;  if  it  vary  from  ij2  to  54  grs.,  they  are  varie- 
ties of  light  soils  ;  and  if  it  be  50,  or  30,  or  25,  they 
would  be  specimens  of  sandy  soils. —  C.  U.  Brce,  Slow- 
market. 

{To  be  conthmed.) 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  COPROLITES  AS  A 
MANURE. 
Mr.  PgTTng.  has  directed  attention  {AgriciiHural 
Gazette,  p.  iS)  to  some  observations  I  lately  laid  before 
the  Geological  Society  on  certain  nodules,  found  in  the 
crag  formation  at  Felixton,  in  Suffolk,  and  which  I  have 
considered  to  be  of  coproHtic  origin.  I  believe  that  this 
was  not  before  inspected  ;  at  least  I  know  that  some  of 
our  eminent  geologists  were  of  opinion  that  these  nodules 
might  be  only  hardened  masses  of  London  clay,  which 
had  been  rolled  into  various  shapes  at  the  time  the  crag 
was  deposited,  and  which  had  subsequently  undergone 
some  alieration  in  tlieir  mineral  character.  The  nature  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  I  satisfied  myself  that  they  were 
coprolitic  need  not  here  be  alluded  to  ;  but  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  reinarks  upon  the  probability  of  their  being 
found  useful  for  agricultural  jiurposes.  Liebig  has  pro- 
bfibly  allowed  liis  enlhuHiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  when,  nflcr  noticing  certain  Btrata  containing 
Coproliles  and  osseous  brecciii,  he  concludon  his  receutly- 
publiiibcd  letters  in  this  strain: — '*  What  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject  for  contemplation  I  In  tlie  remains  of 
an  extin'^t  animal  world,  I'>nglnnd  is  to  find  the  menus  of 
Increasing  her  wealth  in  agricultural  produce  as  she  has 


already  found  the  great  support  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  fossil  fuel — the  preserved  matter  of  primeval 
forests— the  remains  of  a  vegetable  world.  May  this 
expectation  be  realised  !  and  may  her  excellent  popula- 
tion be  thus  redeemed  from  poverty  and  misery  I  " 

Devoutly  as  we  may  all  desire  such  a  consummation,  let 
us  neither  too  hastily  adopt  nor  yet  too  hastily  reject  these 
speculations  of  the  German  chemist.     If  he  is  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  fossil 
bones  and  Coprolites  can  be  economically  converted  to 
the  same  purposes  as  that  in  recent  bones,  his  observa- 
tions will  be  worthy  the  most  serious  attention  of  Agri- 
culturists; but  even  if  his  kindest  wishes  for  our  national 
prosperity  are  not  likely  to  be  realised,  coprolitic  deposit* 
may  still  turn  out  to  be   of  great  local  importance.     Mr. 
Potter's  interesting  analysis  gives  as  much  as  56  per  cent, 
of  phosphate    of  lime   in   the  coprolitic  nodules  of   the 
crag  I     It  will  be  a  subject  for  statistical  inquiry  whether 
they   can  be  collected    and  pounded,   or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, with  sufficient  economy  to  make  them  serviceable 
to  the  Agriculturist.     The  collecting  iron  pyrites  bv  hand 
along   our  eastern   coast  is  found  l;o  pay  well ;  and  cer- 
tainly  it   appears  to   me  not  improbable  that  it  would 
require  much  less  labour  to  collect  a  ton  of  CoproHtes  at 
Felixton  than  of  iron  pyrites.     I  do  not  understand  why 
Mr,  Potter  has   supposed  there  is  any   difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  pebbles  by  their  external  appear- 
ance  alone  ;    a  very  slightly-practised  eye    could  never 
make  the  mistake.  The  children  employed  at  the  Cornish 
mines  to  separate  the  broken  fragments  of  ores  into  three- 
or  four  samples   have  a  much  more   difficult  task,  which 
they   accomplish   with  unerring  certainty  and  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  a  single   day's  lesson  would  be  sufficient  to 
teach  any  one  to   distinguish   these  nodules  from  rolled 
stones.     I  do  not  recollect  that  they  are  found  in  any 
quantity  upon  the  beach  ;  and  the  impression  on  my  mind 
is,  that  they  soon  disintegrate  or  decompose  when  exposed 
there.     The  rounded  form  which  many  of  them  present  is^ 
not  due  to  attrition,  as  Mr.  Potter  suggests,  but   is   the- 
shape  they  have  assumed  naturally.     Very  many  of  them 
contain     evident    traces    of    the    dermic    apparatus    of 
crustaceans,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire  forms-    of 
crabs  are  distinguishable.     This  may  possibly  account  for 
the   very   high  proportion    of  phosphate   of  lime  which 
Mr.  Potter  has  detected  in  them,  and  it  maybe  important 
to   ascertain  whether   this  character  uniformly  prevails.. 
In  considering  these  bodies  as  coprolitic,  I  do  not  suppose 
them  ail  to  have  been  the  digested  materials  devoured  by 
sharks,  though  some  of  the  specimens  affect  the  character 
of  Coprolites  from  other  formations,  which  have  been  so- 
esteemed  ;  but  the  more  common  character  of  these  Co- 
prolites is  to  have  the  material  folded  longitudinally,  in  a 
thickened  convolution  round  an  axis  which  is  frequently 
perforated.     The  fold  in  the  intestines  of  sharks  and  rays- 
is  transverse.     It  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  some 
of  these  nodules  may  not  have  resulted  from  the  presence 
of  animal  matter  which  has  never  been  subjected  to  the 
digestive  process  ;  and,  in  connection  with  such  inquiry,  is 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  numerous  traces  of  Cetaceans 
are  found  intermixed  with  these  nodules.     Fragments  of 
their  bones  occur  in  considerable  abundance,  and  whilst 
pursuing  the  investigation,  I  picked  up  what  appeared  to- 
me a   much-rolled  portion    of   the    tympanic  bone  of  a 
whale's  ear.     This  awakened  attention,  and  further  inves- 
tigation furnished  me  with  several  specimens.     I  thought. 
I  saw  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  that  these  ear-bones 
must  have  belonged  to  four,  if  not  five,  species  of  whale, 
and  I  sent  them  to   Professor   Owen  for  his  better  judg- 
ment on  such  points.       He  has   decided  that   this  is  the 
case,  and  has  drawn  up  specific  characters  fnr  four  species, 
referring  them  to  individuals  of  the  genus  BaJtsna.     The 
specimen  which  Mr.  Deck   has  since  found  I  have  seen, 
but  I  believe  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  species  named 
by  Professor  Ovren.     It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkabltt  cir- 
cumstance that  these  Fossil   remains   should  be  so  very 
abundant  just  at  one  spot  in  the  cliffs,  and  there  associa- 
ted with  so  large  a  number  of  coprolitic  nodules.    I  notice 
these  circumstances  a  little  in  detail,  in  hopes  of  awaken- 
ing further  attention  to  the  subject.     Very  possibly  there 
may  be  other  localities  in  the  crag,  where  Coprolites  are 
equally  abundant  ;  and  it  may  afford  others,  when  spending 
a  few  weeks  on  the  east  coast,  as  much  amusement  as  I 
have  myself  received  in  working  out  their  hislory.      It  is 
one  of  the  incalculable  advantages  which  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  is  always  found  to   confer,  that 
we  cannot  visit  a  spot  upon  the  earth's  surface  without 
meeting  with  a  sufficiency  of  occupation  for  our  thoughts 
in  such  investigations  as  these.     I  heard  Felixton  so  tho- 
roughly condemned  as  a  watering-place,  that  some  persons 
would  not  stay  there  more  than  a  night  or  two,  and  yet  it 
is  seated  in  one  oi  the  noblest  bays  in  England,  with  excel- 
lent  and  safe  bathing,  possessing  a   maritime   Flora  of 
much  interest,  with  a  fine  denudation  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  British  strata,  and  has,  moreover,  the 
alluvial  soil  filled  with  fragments  of  Roman  puLLery  mixed 
with  the  well-preserved  remains  of  deer,  oxen,  and  every 
other  description  of  animnl,  including  snails  (!)  which  tlie 
Romans  had  fed  on  1400  years  ago,  intermixed  with  coins 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity.     But  if  these 
Coprolites  are  worth  thitiking  about,  I  do  hope  tliat  no  time 
will  he  lost  in  testing   the  question  of   their  value  as  an 
agricultural  mnnure.     It  only  requires  n  small  outlay  of 
some  20/,  or  so,  to  have  a  number  of  them  collcctt'd,  pro- 
jicrly  prepared,  distributed  in  small  pucketH  to  willingly- 
tlisposed  experimenters,  with  a  schedule  of  directions  for 
securing  comparative  result'^,    and   then   hi-fore  another 
year   has  passed  away  we   may  be  in  a  position  to  nay  ay 
or  no  to  Liebig,  and  bid   him   try  again.     May  wc  hope 
that  some  one  of  our  Agricultund  Socictirs  miiy  nouBider 
the  question  which  is  to  be  solved  quite  us  well  worthy  an 
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effort  as  some  others  upon  which  their  funds  are  expended. 
— J.  S.  Henslow. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Slugs  on  Wheat. —  The  method  recommended  by 
"  S.  N.  V,"  in  the  Number  of  this  Gazette  for  Janunry 
6,  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  these  mollusca,  I  found  in 
practice  in  181-1,  among  tlie  farmers  of  West  Middlesex, 
■who  had  adopted  it  from  the  market  gardens  nearer  the 
metropolis ;  but  about  that  time  a  modification  of  the 
process,  at  once  cheaper  and  nioie  effectual,  was  discovered, 
■which  superseded  the  old  method.  The  improvement  con- 
sisted in  giving  these  gentry  a  belly-full  of  food,  relished 
by  them  more  than  the  Wheat.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  Turnip-tops,  to  which,  when  first  used,  our  slimy 
friends  were  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  shelter  which 
they  afforded  in  the  night,  whereas,  in  reality,  they  repaired 
to  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  palates.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  accident — I  think  upon  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Cranford — during  a  long  course  of  wet 
weather,  which  prevented  the  gathering  of  the  slugs  for 
some  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  found  that 
they  had  devoured  the  traps  set  for  them,  and  had  spared 
the  Wheat.  Not  liking  the  expense  of  collecting  the  slugs 
by  women  and  boys,  I  had  tried  sprinkling  the  field  with 
lime  or  salt,  in  the  night,  while  the  slugs  were  feeding, 
but,  though  thousands  were  killed,  it  seemed  as  if  tens  of 
thousands  came  to  the  funeral.  From  the  time,  however, 
that  I  commenced  the  feeding  system  I  never  lost  an  acre 
of  Wheat  from  the  slug,  though  the  district,  in  a  mild 
wet  autumn,  was  very  litble  to  their  ravages,  on  Wheat 
after  Clover.  In  a  very  bad  slug  season,  I  once  covered 
a  15  acre-field  so  thickly  with  Turnip  leaves  that  the  sur- 
face was  scarcely  visible,  mid  in  less  than  a  fortnight  all 
the  leaves  had  disappeared  except  the  stalks,  which  re- 
mained like  the  tails  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  and  on  which 
the  slugs  were  hard  at  work,  without  having  touched  the 
Wheat,  when  I  served  them  up  a  second  course.  This, 
however,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if  the  leaves  are  applied 
liberally  and  early  after  sowing,  for  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  the  plant  will  in  general  be  too  strong  to  suffer  by 
the  bite  of  the  slugs.  The  feast  must,  however,  be  given 
early,  for  they  commence  the  attack  on  the  Wheat  almost 
before  the  plant  has  shown  itself  above  the  surface.  The 
process  was  di^coveied,  as  I  have  said,  by  accident, 
bat  it  shows  sirongly  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  or  gar- 
dener of  studying  the  habits  of  all  animals  that  are  noxious 
to  him,  and  of  supplying  them  with  food  more  congenial 
to  their  tastes  than  that  which  he  wishes  to  preserve  from 
them.  This  method,  or  that  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,  by  concluding  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  some  other  tribe  of  animals,  who  wage  war 
with  our  enemies,  will  often  be  found  cheaper  and  more 
efficacious  than  taking  the  work  of  destruction  into  our 
own  hands.  I  think  it  is  Kirby  and  Spence  who  have 
said  that  the  more  wasps  we  have  in  our  gardens  the 
fewer  flies  shall  we  have  in  our  parlours — the  more  lady- 
birds in  our  greenhouses  the  fewer  aphides  on  our  Rose- 
trees  ;  and  the  Hop-growers  in  Kent  well  know  the 
money-value  of  a  swarm  of  lady-birds.  Though  not  pre- 
pared to  point  out  the  office  performed  by  slugs  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  office  is 
assigned  to  them  ;  for  each  creature  constitutes  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  being,  dependent  upon  others  which 
suffer  by  the  diminished  numbers  of  those  creatures  on 
which  they  prey,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  have  enemies 
appointed  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  The  pro- 
scription of  rooks  and  sparrows  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  some  parishes,  in  vestry  assembled,  has  been  known  to 
have  occasioned  more  loss  to  the  farmer  by  the  ravages  of 
insects  than  would  have  paid  many  times  over  for  the 
cost  of  watching  his  crops  against  those  birds  in  seedtime 
and  harvest.  Of  rooks  I  must  observe,  by-the-way,  that 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate — used  as  a  steep  for 
seed-Wheat,  under  proper  precautions,  and  in  proper 
proportions  —  is  not  only  the  best  preventive  against 
smut  I  ever  met  with  (and  I  have  tried  several),  but  will 
also  preserve  the  Wheat  from  rooks,  who  just  taste  it, 
shake  their  heads  at  it,  and  go  off  to  some  other  field  till 
the  grain  has  sprouted,  when  the  services  of  the  bird-boy 
must  be  put  in  requisition.  Unless,  however,  care  be 
used,  there  is  danger  not  only  of  killing  the  Wheat,  but 
of  poisoning  all  the  pigs  and  poultry  in  the  farm-yarJ, — 
their  pampered  habits  having  rendered  their  wits  more 
obtuse  than  those  of  tlie  rooks,  whose  intellects,  naturally 
acute,  appear  to  have  been  sharpened  by  poverty  and 
persecution.  With  care,  however,  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  1  have  used  the  steep  for  nearly  10  years 
with  complete  success;  the  only  loss  occasioned  by  it 
being  about  a  dozen  turkies  and  two  quarters  of  seed- 
Wheat,  which  occurred  in  the  first  year.  The  necessary 
precautious,  and  the  details  of  the  process,  1  shall  describe 
on  a  future  occasion. — J.  Trimmer. 

Urate. — In  1st  Number  of  your  Gnzette  an  experiment 
with  manures  is  detailed  in  which  ihe  one  I  am  chiefly 
interested  in  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  so  well  as 
others,  publication  of  which  is  calculated  to  injure  me. 
I  inclose  you  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Reeves,  Lord 
Ashburton's  agent,  in  which  he  has  found  quite  the  con- 
trary effect. —  Ed.  Purser^  London  Manure  Co. — "  Taun- 
ton, December  2,  1843. — A  farm  of  Lord  Ashburton's 
having  fallen  into  hand,  in  the  parish  of  Cotleigh,  near 
Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  in  very  bad  condition,  I  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  month  of  October,  1812,  and,  with 
permission  of  his  Lordship,  began  to  farm  it.  i  com- 
menced with  an  arable  field  of  sis  acres,  which  was  very 
wet,  and  intended  to  have  been  sown  with  Wheat.  I 
thoroughly  drained  it  with  stone,  at  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  but  it  was  too  wet  to  subsoil.  I  then  divided  it  into 
separate  portions,   and    amongst   many   other    artificial 


manures,  I  applied  the  London  Manure  Company's  urate 
as  a  top  dressing  immediately  after  the  Wheat  (the  Taun- 
ton White  Wheat)  was  sown,  and  harrowed  the  land 
twice.  Besides  the  artificial  manures,  I  applied  lime  and 
farm-yard  dung  to  separate  portions  of  the  field.  The 
Wheat  on  the  portion  of  the  land  on  which  the  ura'e  was 
spread,  came  up  with  great  vigour,  and  maintained  a  de- 
cided superiority  to  the  whole  field  during  the  period  of 
its  growth,  and  yielded  ten  bushels  an  acre  more  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
there  was  neither  smut  nor  rust  in  any  part  of  the  Wheat 
grown  on  this  portion  of  land,  although,  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  field,  both  smut  and  rust  were  seen.  The 
superiority  of  the  Wheat  on  the  portion  of  the  field  before 
mentioned  is  so  notorious,  that  all  the  farmers  at  Cotleigh 
can  testify  to  it,  and  marked  its  progress  during  its 
growth];  and  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  giving  further 
information  to  any  person  wishing  more  particulars  on 
this  subject.  Yours,  very  faithfully,  J.  F.  Reeves.'"  [We 
are  happy  to  receive  authenticated  reports  of  the  action 
of  the  various  manures  from  any  person,  and  if  of  suffi- 
cient importance  shall  publish  them,  whatever  their  ten- 
dency may  be,  our  object  being  to  disseminate  truth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.] 

Malting. — Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  quickest 
mode  of  causing  Barley  to  sprout  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  malting,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  lessen  the  time 
usually  occupied  in  that  process,  I  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  that  view.  You  will  be  aware  that  if 
any  material  be  available  for  that  purpose  it  must  be 
something  soluble  in  water,  and  which  can  thus  be  ap- 
plied in  the  water  in  which  the  Barley  is  steeped  in  the 
cistern.  The  different  materials  I  tried,  as  compared 
with  common  clean  water,  were,  salt  and  water,  lime 
water,  ley  from  wood-ashes,  and  one  or  two  more,  which, 
though  1  registered  the  experiments  very  minutely  at  the 
time,  1  do  not  now  remember,  for  seeing  no  decided  re- 
sult, 1  did  not  retain  the  papers.  The  objects  sought  to 
be  achieved,  are  rapidity  of  germinatiun,  in  its  first  pro- 
cess only,  and  as  large  a  bulk  of  material  as  can  be  had 
besides  ;  for  if  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  article  it 
would  cause  a  loss.  These  two  main  points  must,  if  ac- 
complished, be  done  by  something  which  will  be  whole- 
some in  itself,  and  which  will  impart  no  disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  Barley. —  Cardinal  Wolsey.  [We  should 
try  the  effect  of  moistening  Barley  with  warm  water,  and 
then  dusting  it  with  neivly- slacked  lime.  It  might  be 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  result  of  experiments  on 
the  subject  would  be  useful.] 

Leases.  —  Much  has  been  said  and  written  by 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  Agriculturists  upon  the 
momentous  subject  of  leases  and  draining,  but,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
decisive  measure  proposed  to  enable  these  important 
objects  to  be  practically  applied;  and,  perhaps,  while 
attempting  to  recommend,  I,  as  others  have  done,  may 
fail  to  succeed:  however,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  many, 
difficult  objects  maybe  surmounted,  and  in  that  hope  I 
will  proceed.  First, —  I  would  recommend  leases  to  be 
granted  for  21  years,  under  conditions  suited  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  farm,  terminable,  if  required  by  the 
occupier,  at  the  expiration  of  6  or  12  years  :  the  rent  being 
regulated  triennially,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  judged  expe- 
dient, according  to  the  average  price  of  Corn  during  the 
6  preceding  years  in  the  district  wherein  the  parliamentary 
return  is  made — observing,  that  the  basis  of  rent  at  the 
commencement  of  each  lease  should  also  be  fixed  upon  the 
same  principle  of  Corn  averages.  It  would  be  well  if 
farmers  in  general  could  be  brought  to  the  same  arrange- 
ment, notwithstanding  existing  leases.  Secondly, — With 
respect  to  draining,  I  would  recommend  that  10  per  cent, 
of  the  rent  should  be  laid  out  annually  in  draining  (if  the 
land  requires  it,  and  there  are  few  instances  where  it 
does  not)  during  the  first  6  years ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  term  the  tenant  should  pay  4  per  cent,  for  the  outlay 
as  additional  rent,  by  which  time  the  land  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  made  dry,  and  the  occupier,  during  the 
remaining  period  of  his  lease,  would  be  enabled  to  realise 
an  increased  produce,  owing  to  the  transformation  of  his 
land  from  wet  to  dry,  and  thus  have  a  more  genial  atmo- 
sphere and  earlier  harvest  insured  to  him. — An  Agri- 
culturist. 

The  Berberry  Blight — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
such  of  your  readers  as  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Berberry  on  the 
production  of  mildew  in  Wheat,  to  learn  that  some  observ- 
ations  on  this  matter,  by  very  competent  persons,  are 
likely  to  be  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Lille,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  member.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  Society  last  summer,  consisting 
of  practical  men,  in  conjunction  with  that  excellent 
cryptogamist,  M.  Desmazieres,  a  gentleman  who  has  paid 
peculiar  attention  to  the  parasitic  fungi,  for  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  investigating  the  point ;  and  I  understand 
from  M.  Desmazieres,  who  joined  the  commission  with 
an  impression  that  the  supposed  influence  was  altogether 
fabulous,  that  the  result  of  their  inquiries  was  a  complete 
conviction  that  a  very  marked  connection  did  exist  be- 
tween the  presence  of  the  Berberry  and  mildew.  When 
the  observations  are  published,  I  shall  have  great  plea- 
sure in  laying  a  translation  of  them  before  your  readers, 
I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter  myself,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  remarking  that,  though  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  parasite  on 
corn  is  an  altered  form  of  that  on  Berberry,  however  ex- 
traordinary are  the  changes  which  take  place  amongst 
these  minute  plants,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Uredo- 
like  spots  on  the  leaves  of  Roses,  and  Burnet  to  Aregma 
and  Xenodochus,  there  may  be  some  influence  exercised 
either  by  the  exhalations  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  or 


by  the  substance  given  out  by  the  roots,  which  may  pre- 
dispose the  vViieat  plants  in  their  neighbourliood  to  the 
attacks  of  mildew.  At  any  rate,  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, the  way  to  arrive  at  truth  is  to  keep  the  mind,  If 
possible,  quite  free  from  prejudice,  and  rendy  lo  weigh 
impartially    whatever    trustworthy   observations   may    be 

brought  forward M.  J.  Berkeley^  King's  Cliff. 

The  Loss  of  Manure  in  Toivns. — Every  shower  of  rain 
washes  much  valuable  manure  down  our  public  sewers 
and  drains,  and  thence  into  the  rivers  and  the  sea;  and 
thus  while  we  employ  ships  in  fetching  guano  some 
thousands  of  miles  to  enrich  this  country,  we  will  not 
pick  up  that  which  lies  under  our  feet.  The  streets  are 
swept  indeed,  but  little  more  than  the  gravel,  sand,  and  lit- 
ter is  saved  ;  the  finest  and  the  richest  parts  are  talienaway 
by  the  rain.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  forming 
reservoirs  into  which  all  this  miL^ht  flow,  and  from  which 
it  might  be  transferred  to  enrich  the  ground.  But  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  another  point  of  view  that 
towns  should  be  well  drained  and  cleansed,  and  as  a  proof 
of  this  I  make  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  deli- 
vered a  few  days  ago  on  the  sanitory  condition  of  this 
town,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clay,  e.d.  He  stated  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  arranged  according 
to  the  condition  of  their  drainage,  as  follows  : — 


Ages. 


Under  1  year 
Between  1  &  6 
Above  5    .    . 


Good. 


Deaths,  p.  ct. 

2  15.5 

26       .  19  3 

83       .  65.2 


Deaths. 
158 


760 


p.  ct. 
20.8 


Bad. 


p.ct. 


Deaths. 
250     . 
210     .     .     32.2 
192     .     ,     29-5 

652 


In  the  best  streets  the  deaths  above  five  were  about  double 
those  under  five  ;  in  the  moderately-drained  streets  about 
equal ;  but  in  the  ill-conditioned  parts  of  the  town 
the  deaths  under  five  were  two-and-a-half  times  as 
numerous  as  those  above.  These  facts  were  striking  and 
appalling. — Facile,  Preston. 

Plan  of  Pigsty. — This  piggery  is  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  and  feeding  on  a  scale  to  suit  a  farm 
of  600  acres  of  Turnip  soil  in  an  inland  situation,  where 
convenient  markets  render  the  disposal  easy  both  of  fat 
and  lean  stock.  The  seven  sties  on  the  end  of  the  steam- 
ing house  accommodate  a  boar  and  six  brood  sows,  whicli 
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are  calculated  to  produce  yearly  100  pigs,  60  of  which 
will  be  fattened  from  September  till  April  in  the  15  sties 
placed  in  two  rows,  which  will  contain  two  hogs  in  each, 
apartment.  The  remainder  will  be  sold  as  stores.  The 
yearly  return  will  be  from  200/.  to  2.t0/.,  according  to  the 
price  of  the  produce.  The  steamed  food  will  consist  of 
Pot;itoes,  meal,  and  grain  to  finish  ;  and  it  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  sties  along  the  paved  road  in  a  small  four- 
wheeled  waggon.  The  steamer  also  cooks  Potatoes  for 
work  horses,  and  chaff  for  milch  cows  ;  and  thus  applies 
the  cost  to  several  purposes,  and  fully  employs  a  man. 
The  store-pigs  are  fed  in  summer  with  Clovers  and  Vetches, 
and  in  winter  with  steamed  and  raw  roots.  AVater  is 
brought  to  the  steaming-house  in  a  pipe  from  the  farm- 
yards, which  are  all  supplied  by  ball  cocks  from  elevated 
casks,  fed  by  a  forcing  pump  ;  a  pipeunderneatii  conveys 
the  water  from  the  Potato-masher  to  the  pond  in  tlie  store 
yard,  whence  it  passes  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  yard, 
where  it  meets  with  the  collected  water  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  piggery,  falls  through  an  iron  grate  into  a  paved 
culvert,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  manure  pit,  to  which  the 
liquid  of  the  farmery  is  collected  by  a  drain  along  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  expense  of  this  piggery  will  vary  from 
80/.  to  100/.,  according  as  the  roof  be  slate  or  tiles,  and 
according  to  the  local  prices  of  labour  and  materials.  The 
steaming-house  is  floored  above  for  holding  meal  and 
grain  for  steaming,  and  the  roots  are  laid  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  let  in  from  the  carts  by  a  spout-hole  in  the 
wall.—/,  n, 

Cultivadon  of  Flax. — By  their  neglect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Flax  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  this  country 
have  sadly  overlooked  their  own  interests.  Flax  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country  to  the  amount  of  67,000  tons  annu- 
ally, the  value  of  which  at  a  low  average  amounts  to  be- 
tween 4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/.  sterling.  Every  pound 
of  this  raw  materi;.!  is  imported  from  our  industrious 
I  Continental  neighbours — the  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgiaa 
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farmers.  1  have  had  seven  years'  experience  as  a  grower 
of  Flax,  and  13  years'  practical  knowledge  as  a  buyer 
and  agent  for  several  of  the  largest  Fiax-spinners  in 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Preston  ;  and  1  am  prepared  to 
place  before  landlords  and  farmers  my  views,  which,  if 
followed  up  by  them,  will  soon  stop  the  call  for  Belgian, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Riga  Flax  ;  and  thus  we  shall  keep  the 
5,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  hands  of  our  own  farmers, 
instead  of  sending  it  abroad.  All  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  culture  of  Flas  may  easily  be  overcome,  unless 
it  be  the  Irish  superstition,  which  imagines  that  St.  Patrick 
blessed  the  Shamrock  shores  and  the  county  of  Down, 
while,  altliough  in  view  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  he  would 
not  noiice  it.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  as 
good  soil  in  Lincashire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Flas-plant,  as  in  Ireland,  France, 
or  Holland  ;  and, as  I  can  also  prove,  that  farmers  can,  by 
growing  Flax,  clear  greater  profits  per  acre  than  they  can 
by  growing  Wheat  or  Barley.  There  have  been  instances 
of  60/.  per  acre,  clear  of  all  expenses,  made  this  year  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  by  parties  who  went  to  work  on  the 
Belgian  system.  Intelligent  young  farmers  have  of  late 
years  been  sent  to  Belgium  and  France,  and  by  them, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  management,  tlie 
quality  of  British  Flax  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
quantity  grown  in  our  country  has  also  increased  so  much, 
that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Ireland  for  the 
Improvement  of  Flax  Culture,  one  spinner  declared  that 
previously  he  generally  paid  40,000/.  per  annum  to  the 
Contioental  growers  for  Flas,  and  that  the  last  year  he  has 
not  paid  40s.  I  can  prove  that  the  small  farmers,  holders 
of  from  30  to  60  acres  of  ground,  can  now  make  by  an 
acre,  or  two  acres  of  Flax,  what  will  pay  their  rent  for  30 
to  60  acres.  This  never  could  be  done  by  six  acres  of 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  This  almost  new  and  improved 
system  has  so  extended  itself,  that  branches  of  the  society 
for  improvement  have  been  established  in  every  direction. 
In  the  North,  112,000  acres  were  sown  last  year,  and  the 
calculation  is,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  at  the  low 
price  of  ■45/.  per  ton  would  amount  to  1,767,150/.  At 
the  same  time,  I  know  that  some  has  been  sold  so  high 
as  140/.  per  ton,  and  a  great  deal  at  64/.  and  100/.  per  ton. 
I  have  had  many  years'  experience  and  know  well  the  pro- 
cesses that  the  Flas  plant  must  go  through  before  it  ap- 
pears in  the  beautiful  white  cambric,  damask,  or  linen 
— the  processes  of  sowing,  weeding,  pulling,  watering, 
scutching,  hackling,  spinning,  and  weaving.  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  giving  you  every  information  in  my  power  on 
this  subject  from  time  to  time.— J".  //.  Dickson,  8,  Man- 
chester Buildings,  Whiiekall.  [We  are  sorry  that  we 
could  not  insert  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dickson's  letter.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he  promises.] 

Wireworm. — I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  gene- 
rally known  that  pheasants  are  destroyers  of  that  mis- 
chievous grub,  the  wire-worm  ;  it  may  possibly,  therefore, 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  agricuUural  readers  to  be 
informed  that  such  is  really  the  fact.  A  correspondent  of 
the  **  Sporting  Magazine  "  writes,  "  that  no  fewer  than 
1225  of  those  destructive  larvae  were  taken  from  the  crop 
of  a  ben  pheasant  in  January  last."  Consider,  that  tins  is 
only  one  day's  consumption  !  It  thus  appears  that  phea- 
sants are  of  some  benefit  to  the  farmer. — AQuietObserver. 


5C0Cieti£s. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  anniversary  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Jan.  9th,  in  their  Hall,  Albyn-place.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  the  members.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Manstield,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  in  office, 
took  the  chair.  The  first  business  before  the  meeting  was 
the  balloting  for  new  members,  when  38  candidates 
were  unanimously  elected.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
then  re-elected  President  of  the  Society  fur  the  ensuing 
year,  being  his  fourth  year  in  office  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  and  the  Earl  Cathcart  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  in  room  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield  and  Lord  Dun- 
fermline, who  retire  by  rotation.  Among  other  matters 
then  submitted  to  the  meeting,  the  Secretary  stated  the 
results  of  the  competition  for  the  premiums  in  the  year 
jaat  expired.  There  had  been  14  papers  sent  in,  reporting 
experiments  with  various  special  manures,  and  no  clais  of 
premiums,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  Director,  had 
given  rise  to  a  more  aatisfactory  conijjetition.  The  first 
premium  of  50/.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hannam, 
Wetberby,  Yorkshire  ;  the  second  premium  of  30/.  to 
Mr.  Alexander  F.  Gardiner,  overseer  to  Mr.  Fleming  of 
Barrochan  ;  the  third  premium  of  20/.  was  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Finnie,  Swanston,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  Rtd- 
side,  near  North  Berwick,  these  two  papers  being  consi- 
dered of  eqail  merit.  Bat  not  siitisfied  with  these  awards, 
the  Directors  considered  \\v:  other  ten  papers  of  so  mucli 
value  as  to  induce  them  to  recommend  that  they  also  should 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  therefore 
proposed  that  an  extra  sum  of  53/.  should  be  a|ipropriatcd 
in  awards  for  tlicss  papera.  The  circuUition  of  the  *'  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  .^gricult:llre,"  in  which  the  Prize  Essays 
of  the  Society  are  published,  wtis  stated  to  amount  to 
2300.  The  thanka  of  the  Society  liHviiigbeen  voted  to  its 
office-bt-arerB  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Sliow  at  Dundee, 
arrangemeiitit  were  made  fur  the  nomination  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  suptrintcnd  till  the  arrangcmentH  for  the  Agriculturnl 
Meeting  Mtid  .ShoT?  of  Live  Stock  to  be  lirld  at  Ghisgow 
on  (he  7lh,  ^th,  and  9th  Auymit  next.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Cofagc  Prctiiiums  w&g  ihcn  read,  i:ijd 
it  was  fttnted  that  20  parishes  had  compet^rd  fur  the  pre- 
miums of  the  Society  ;  t'lat  in  one  of  these,  21  cott  ig'-s 
had  compttcd,  and  in  anotlier  L'i,     Earl  Cathcart,  Chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  the  Museum,  reported  on  the 
state  of  that  establishment.  Every  facility  continues  to 
be  afforded  to  the  public  of  free  ailmission  to  examine  the 
numerous  and  valuable  objects  which  the  collection  exlii- 
bits  in  its  various  departments  ;  and  a  reference  to  the 
visitors*  book  gives  satisfactory  proof  that  the  privilege  of 
admission  is  duly  appreciated.  It  has  been  opened  only 
two  years  and  a-half,  and  within  that  time  17,585  have 
inscribed  their  names  as  visitors.  Donations  of  models 
of  implements,  seeds,  roots, plants,  timber,  and  geological 
specimens  continue  to  be  received  and  added  to  the  col- 
lection. Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  are  the  samples 
of  agricultural  produce  from  the  various  Local  Associa- 
tions, thus  enabling  them  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  crops  throughout  the  country.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell  stated 
that  he  had  often  wished  that  some  gentleman  would  devote 
his  attention  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  short  history  of  this 
Society,  which  had  rendered  such  immense  benefit  to  the 
country.  The  first  Agricultural  Society  tliat  ever  existed 
in  Scotland  he  found  was  instituted  in  1723  ;  the  next 
was  in  1755  ;  and  the  present  patriotic  and  powerful  Society 
was  begun  just  60  years  ago.  He  thought  all  that  was 
to  be  desired  might  be  condensed  into  a  brief  memoir, 
which  the  members  might  find  both  agreeable  and  useful. 
He  had  collected  various  notes  on  the  subject  himself, 
which  he  would  be  happy  to  hand  over  to  any  gentleman 
who  would  undertake  this  task.  The  business  being  con- 
cluded, thanks  were  voted  to  tlie  noble  Earl  in  the  chair, 
after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  council  of  this  Society  held  their  weekly  meeting 
on  Thursday,  January  11.     A  report  on   the   profitable 
reclamation    of   waste  lands    in  the  Kind's  County  was 
received  from  W,  S,  Trench,    ]?sq.,  of  Monaghan.     Re- 
ports, competing  for   the    Society's  gold   medal,  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  draining  executed  in  Ireland  for  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  were  also  received  from  several  gen- 
tlemen.    Committees  were  appointed  for  their  examina- 
tion.    A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed   to  select  and 
report  upon  the  best  and  most  eligible  situation  for  hold- 
ing the  next  great  cattle  show  in  or  near  Dubhn,  on  the 
14th  of  August  next;  and  the  council  then  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  at  two  o'clock. 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Jan.  8th,  in  the   Highland  So- 
ciety's Museum,  Lord  Melville  in  the  chair.     From  the 
Report  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  it  appears  that 
the  society  is  rapidly  increasing  in  number  ;  nearly  a  suf- 
ficient sum  has  been  subscribed  as  the  salary  for  5  years, 
of  their  chemist.  Prof.  Johnston.     The  Professor  is  now 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  amply  provided  with  all  the 
requisite  apparatus,  and  with  three  able  assistants,  whom 
he  has  engaged  at  a  considerable  cost.     Two  of  these  are 
foreigners,  and  all  of  them  experienced  chemists.     They 
have  already  begun  work,  and  indeed  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  actively  engaged  not  only  in  answering  letters 
of  advice,  but  in  analysing  soils  sent  them  from  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  from  Jamaica  and  Demerara, 
by  subscribers  there,  and  in  examining  likewise  various 
marls,    and  specimens   of  guano,  oil-cake,   turnips,  &c., 
which  have  been  forwarded  from  all  quarters  of  Great 
Britain  and  from  Ireland.     Two  important  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  regulations  of  the  society.     By  the  one, 
counties  subscribing  20/.  yearly  to  the  Association  have 
the  privilege  given  them  of  sending  a  member  of  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Management.     The  other  regards  a 
point  which  was  stated  at  last  geueral  meeting  to  be  under 
consideration,   viz.,   the    terms  on   which  local   Agricul- 
tural Societies  should  have  lectures  from  Professor  John- 
ston.    These  have  now  been  fixed  at  5/.  for  each  lecture, 
which  are   not  to  exceed  three  in  number,  besides  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Professor  Johnston,  and  this  regu- 
lation appears  to  be  giving  satisfaction.     Already  applica- 
tion has  been   made  by  various  agricultural  societies  in 
the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Fife,  for  lectures,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  example  will  soon. he  followed  by 
others.    The  state  of  the  funds  has  improved  greatly  since 
last  general  meeting.     Some  very  hundsorae  contributions 
have  been  received.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
of  30/,,  merits  especial  notice,  as  an  instance  of  disinter- 
ested liberality — since  his  Grace  possesses,  it  is  believed, 
no  property  in   Scotland.     Nor  must  the  conduct  of  the 
West  Lothian  AgricuUural  Society,  in  contributing  10/., 
pass  without  remark,  as  it^evinces  an  enlightened  zeal  in 
the  ranks  of  our  practical  agriculturists. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Maidstone. — The  annual  report  which  was  read  at  a  late 
meeting  of  this  club  records  the  resolutions  of  the  club  on 
the  various  subjects  discussed  during  the  past  year.  Among 
them  the  following  seem  of  general  importance  : — At  the 
March  meeting  on  the  subject  of  feeding  off  Wheat,  it  was 
resolved,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  that  no 
good  is  derived  from  feeding  off  Wheat,  but  that  the  tread- 
ing of  Wheat,  or  i oiling  it  with  the  clod-crusher  on  light 
soils,  is  considered  extremely  beneficial,  and  that  good 
cro)fB  have  resulted  from   these  operations,  by  which  the 
wire- worm    has    been    checked,    and  the    soil    effectually 
closed,"      On  October  5'.h  the  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  cultivation  of  Wheat,  which   resulted  in  the  following 
resolution  : — "That  on  land  whcie  it  is  practicable,  creat- 
ing or  diilling  is  always  preferable,  as  two  bushels  of  seed 
thus  used  will  be  found  equal  to  at  luaht  two  and  a  half 
bufthcls  sown  bruad-cast.     Dibbling,  when  labourers  c-in 
be  got  to  do  it  properly,  will  cause  a  still  greater  saving 
of  rfecd  anil  give  greater  employment.     That  in  this  di:>- 
trict  the  quantity  uf  seed  usually  considered  necessary  is 
from  two  l^ushels  to  two  and  a  iialf  bushels,  according  to 


the  lateness  of  the  season;  but  that  the  system  of  thin 
sowing,  as  recommended  in  Mr.  Davis's  recent  pamphlet, 
appears  highly  deserving  of  consideration  and  experi- 
mental trial." 

Rhins  of  Galloway, — The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Club  was  held  at  Stranraer  on  Friday,  2yth  Dec.  Mr. 
M'Bryde,  the  Secretary,  delivered  an  interesting  address 
descriptive  of  ancient  Agriculture,  and  afterwards  opened 
a  discussion  on  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  Wheat.  A 
variety  of  communications  upon  this  subject  received  by 
him  from  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
read  to  the  meeting,  from  most  of  which  it  appeared  that 
Hunter's  Wheat  was  a  hardy  and  profitable  variety,  and 
that  it  was  advisable  to  change  the  seed  every  two  or 
three  years,  taking  care  always  to  obtain  it  from  a  better 
and  earlier  soil  and  climate. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Native  Phosphate  of  Lime. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society,  Professor  Daubeney  read  a  paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  Native  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  province 
of  Estramadura,  in  Spain.  This  salt  occurs  near  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  forms  a  vein  running  between  the  clay 
slate  for  about  two  miles,  and  is  about  20  feet  in  breadth, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  10  feet  in  thickness. 
Dr.  Daubeney  examined  this  formation  with  an  especial 
view  to  ascertain  the  possiblity  of  its  being  used  in  this 
country  as  an  article  of  manure.  There  are,  howeverj 
great  difficulties  existing  with  regard  to  carriage,  which, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Peninsula,  would 
be  serious.  If,  however,  there  should  at  any  time 
be  a  scarcity  of  bone  manure,  it  might  be  brought  to  this 
country  as  a  substitute.  No  experiments  have  at  present 
been  tried  with  this  mineral  as  a  manure,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  would  act  efficiently,  where  plants 
require  Phosphate  of  Lime. 


Productive  Farming  ;  or,  A  Digest  of  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries of  Liebig,  >^c.  By  Joseph  A.  Smith,  Lecturer 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Second  Edition,  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  Bvo.,  pp.  1 79. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  farmers,  as  a  body,should  be 
capable  of  applying  scientific  laws  to  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  process,  however,  of  thus  applying 
those  laws  they  have  a  very  important  part  to  perform. 
They  have  not  only  for  the  most  part  to  supply  the 
materials,  a  consideration  of  which  enables  the  scientific 
man  to  suggest  improvements  in  their  practice,  but  they  have 
also  to  carry  out  these  suggestions  into  actual  trial,  and  to 
determine  on  the  farm  their  real  value  to  the  farmer. 
Their  assistance  is  thus  required  from  first  to  last  in  the 
work  of  Agricultural  improvement,  and  in  order,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  they  may  be  able  to  select  and  state  pro- 
perly such  facts  as  bear  on  any  subject  that  may  be  under 
consideration  ;  and  on  the  other  that  they  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  suggestions  founded  by  the  scientific  man 
upon  these  facts,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should 
possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which 
farming  in  its  vaiious  branches  stands  to  some  of  the 
sciences.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  works  of  the  class 
to  which  Mr,  Smith's  little  volume  belongs  increasing  in 
number. 

**  This  book  is  a  compilation.  The  object  of  its  com- 
piler has  been  the  simplification  of  the  more  strictly 
scientific  and  technical  writings  of  the  principal  Agricul- 
tural writers  of  the  present  age."  So  says  its  Preface. 
The  object  of  its  Author  is  a  good  one,  and  the  plan  laid 
down  for  its  attainment  iias  been  skilfully  executed. 

The  possibihty,  and  indeed  the  certainty,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  knowledge  will  evenfually  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  farmer's  praciice,  is  well  illustrated  bj  Mr. 
Smith  in  parallel  cases  drawn  from  other  arts  and  pro- 
fessions.    Thus — 

"  Calico  printers  for  a  long  time  have  used  the  solid 
excrements  of  the  cow  in  order  to  brighten  and  fasten 
colours  on  cotton  cloth.  This  material  appeared  quite 
necessary,  and  its  action  was  ascribed  to  some  latent  prin- 
ciple or  material  deiivable  from  the  living  animal.  But 
since  the  action  of  cow-dung  was  known  to  depend  on  the 
phosphates  contained  in  it,  it  has  been  completely  replaced 
by  a  more  cleanly  mixture  of  certain  salts,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is  phosphate  of  soda.  So,  in  medicine, 
for  many  centuries  the  mode  of  action  or  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  all  remedies,  was  veiled  in  obscurity.  But  now 
these  principles  have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  an 
extremely  active  and  concentrated  form.  The  extraordi- 
nary efficacy  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  the  cure  of  fever  is  found 
to  depend  on  a  minuie  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance 
termed  quinine  contained  in  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Savoy 
are  much  iufested  with  the  disease  known  amongst  us  as 
'  Derbyshire  neck.'  They  have  springs  which  are  famous 
for  its  cure  ;  we  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  burnt 
sponge.  Now,  burnt  sponge  contains  iodine  ;  and  upon 
examination  these  springs  contain  iodine  in  small 
quantities.'* 

Apply  all  this  to  Agriculture  and  we  maybe  sure  that — 
"  A  time  will  come  when  fields  will  be  manured  witb 
saline  solutions,  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw,  or  with 
sails  01  phosphoric  acid  prepared  in  chemical  manufac- 
toiies,  with  as  much  certainty  as  now,  in  medicine,  iodine 
cures  the  '  Derbyshire  neck,'  or  as  quinine  is  substituted 
lor  the  bulky  powdered  bark  in  fever.'* 

The  Book  of  the  Farm.  By  Henry  Stephens,  Editor  of 
the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  Part  XVIL 
Wiiliain  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
A  MOUK  specific  title  than  the  above  would  not  properly- 
designate  this  Work.  Mr,  Stephens  goes  into  such  do- 
(ujloti  every  subject  which  he  discusses,  that  he  appears 
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to  aim  at  making  his  "  Book  of  the  Farm"  suitable  as  a 
substitute  lor  a  whole  Agricultural  library.  Though  emi- 
nently a  practical  treatise  on  Agriculture,  this  Work  is 
frequently  illustrated  by  scientilic  explanations.  These 
are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Madden,  of  Penicuik, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  the  present  Part,  tlie  Author  con- 
tinues and  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
stock  in  summer,  and  takes  up  the  important  subject  of 
the  weeds  of  Agriculture. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  Work  is  its 
prolixity.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  specially  addressed 
to  Agricultural  pupils,  and  must  therefore  enter  fully  into 
■detail,  yet  it  might  be  advantageously  condensed.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  already  greaily  beyond  the  original  limits  laid 
•down  as  the  extent  of  his  work,  and  as  he  has  not  yet  got 
nearly  through  all  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  it,  if  in 
that  which  remains  he  does  not  adopt  a  more  condensed 
■style,  the  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  though  certainly  complete 
as  a  work  of  reference,  will  ultimately  be  very  expensive. 


Miscellaneous. 

Thorough  Draining. — You  are  quite  aware  that  your 
soil  is  we!",  and  your  climate  is  wet;  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  all  must  have  seen  that  wherever  there  is  a  piece  of 
land  drier  than  another,  you  find  it  a  fertile  soil.  That 
dryness  has  been  affected,  in  some  measure,  by  nature  ; 
hut  art  should  follow  up  what  nature  has  pointed  out  as 
advantageous.  If  we  would  proceed  to  do  so — if  we  would 
-actively  set  to  work — I  am  persuaded  that  we  could  soon 
extend  fertility  over  the  whole  soil  of  this  splendid  country. 
If  landlords  and  tenants,  on  an  extended  scale,  would 
unite  their  energies,  the  landlord  in  assisting  the  tenant, 
and  the  tenant  in  supporting  the  landlord,  we  would  soon 
see  the  country  around  us  converted  into  a  fertile  garden. 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  this  great  meeting  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  exten- 
-sive  land-proprietors,  that  there  is  no  want  of  an  anxiety 
for  the  improvement  of  Irish  agriculture.  While  this 
spirit  of  anxiety  exists,  the  question  put  by  the  tenantry 
is — where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  ?  We  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  improvement ;  we  would  wish  to  have  a  good 
Bystem  of  agricultural  affairs;  but  where  are  the  pecuniary 
resources?  That  is  the  great  difficulty;  but  it  is  not  in- 
capable of  being  obviated.  The  improvement  should  be 
actively  and  extensively  carried  on  by  the  landlords  them- 
selves. They  are  possessed  of  wealth,  and  they  should  not 
be  afraid  to  lay  it  out  on  their  property.  It  will  not  be 
thrown  away.  No  man  can  finally  be  a  loser  by  the  im- 
provement of  his  property.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
and  from  extensive  observation;  and  I  know  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  landlords  in  this  assembly  who  can  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement — that  if  money  be  laid  out  exten- 
sively in  thorough-draining,  they  will  not  regret  the  ex- 
penditure. The  grand  secret  in  thorough-draining  is  to 
adopt  the  more  substantial  mode  instead  of  the  cheaper  ; 
and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  against  the  danger  of  doing  the  thing 
-superficially.  When  once  effected,  the  improvement  is 
permanent.  It  is  a  lasting  good.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  most  permanent  manner.  You  should  not,  by  any 
means,  stint  the  number  of  drains,  but  you  should  take 
■caxe  to  drain  the  land  thoroughly,  for  I  would  almost  as 
soon  not  see  the  work, set  on  foot  at  all,  if  it  were  not  to 
be  fully  and  satisfactorily  completed.  There  is  abundance 
of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  country;  and  if  you  would 
take  pains  to  bring  that  skill  and  knowledge  to  bear  in  a 
proper  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  the  work  would  be  well 
and  permanently  accomplished.  The  depth  of  the  drains 
is  an  important  point.  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  the 
drains  should  be  at  least  two  andja-half  feet  deep,  and  then 
you  will  have  a  much  more  perfect  drain  than  you  could 
possibly  have  by  a  shallow  drain. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
at  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society. 

Lever  Turnip  Slicer. — I  beg  to  say,  that  on  cutting  a 
basket  of  Aberdeen  Turnips,  which  serve  as  a  feed  for  two 
heifeiSj  and  which  weighed  without  the  basket  5  st.  4  lbs., 
this  implement  performed  the  work  without  hurry  in  one 
minute  and  about  ten  seconds,  or  rather  under.  It  would 
take  nearly  half  the  time  to  put  them  into  the  basket 
without  cutting.  A  little  boy  who  assists  in  my  yard 
supplied  them  to  the  machine  out  of  the  heap,  but  I  think 
the  person  who  cuts  could  do  all  in  one  minute  and  a  half 
at  most.— F.  G.—Duhli7i  Farmers^  Gazette. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  from  the  following-  Coiirespondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :— 
J.  Snoiv  and  A.  Campbell. 

Agricultural  Education.— 72.  P.,  ^  Suiscriier.— The  counties 
iu  which  a  person  may  best  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
practical  farming  in  every  branch  are  situated  on  the  eastern 
and  Dortliern  coasts— say  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  North- 
umberland. 

Application  of  Chai.k.—^  J\''oi'ice.— From  Sprengel's  work  on 
Inorganic  Manure,  which  is  being  published  in  this  Paper,  you 
will  understand  the  action  of  lime  on  a  soil.  It  unites  with 
the  humic  ncid,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  that  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  assumes  in  the  soil,  and. forms  with  it  a  com- 
pound Goluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
plant.  When  too  much  lime  is  added  to  the  land  all  the 
available  humus  is  immediately  appropriated,  and  being  thus 
conveyed  into  the  plants,  causes  tliera  to  grow  vigorously; 
but  unless  manure  be  soon  applied  to  compensate  for  this  loss 
of  humus,  the  soil  willbecome  exhausted,  which  is  too  often  the 
case  under  the  rapacious  cultivation  of  some  who  have  only  a 
yearly  interest  In  the  land.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in  chulk, 
acts  in  a  similar  way.but  more  slowly,  and  therefore  more  safely. 
Wedoiintthinkitwouldbe  advisable  or  economicalto  burn  the 
chalk.  Perhaps  its  efKciency  depends  in  a  measure  upon  its 
containing  phosphoric  acid  in  small  quantities,  which  Professor 
Braude  informed  us  in  his  iatc  lecture,  is  an  ingredient  of 
sorne  varieties.  If  so,  its  value  is  independent  of  the  influence 
which  a  red  heat  would  have  on  its  composition;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  in  any  other  way  than  this  for  the  benefit 
which,  in  the  case  of  chalk,  the  farmer  derives  from  repeated 
applications  to  the  surface  of  his  land,  of  the  material  dug 
immediately  out  from  beneath  it. 


Application  op  Guano. — NorthumhrU'usis. — You  had  better 
apply  it  before  the  end  of  April— the  earlier  the  better.  If  the 
field  is  to  he  fed  later  than  that,  apply  it  as  soon  as  the  cattle 
are  shut  out. 

Books.— -4.  R. — You  cannot  get  all  you  want  in  any  one  book, 
unless  it  be  an  Encyclopaedia,  and  perhaps  '*  Johnsim's  Ency- 
clopedia of  Agriculture  "  would  suit  your  purpose  better  than 
any  other.  The  best  treatise  on  the  management  of  poultry 
in  all  its  particulars  is  that  by  Peter  Boswell,  Greenlaw, 
entitled  "The  Poultry  Yard." 

CHiCKWKEn. — A  Subscritjer.—'We  know  of  no  other  plan  for 
destroying  this  weed  than  the  diligent  use  of  the  hoe.  If  there 
be  a  danger  with  some  of  your  crops  of  hoeing  up  the  young 
plants  with  the  weeds  when  just  above  ground,  sow  in  the 
drills  with  them  some  Oats;  these  will  spring  up  first,  and 
show  you  where  the  others  will  come  after,  so  that  you  may 
use  the  hoe  between  the  rows  witliout  danger. 

Drainagk.— y]  Subscriber. — We  have  seen  land,  such  in  its  tex- 
ture as  you  describe,  perfectly  drained  with  stone  drains,  Zq 
inches  deep,  and  IGi  feet  apart.  Their  direction  was  down  thg 
greatest  descent. 

E.VGi.isH  FuRZB.— ^  new  Subscriber. — It  is  the  English  variety 
which  is  en.ployed.  The  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  manu- 
facture an  efficient  gorse-crusher.  We  shall  ascertain  for  you 
further  particuhirs  regarding  its  use  as  food  for  cattle.  Lucerne 
where  grown  on  deep  loamy  soil  may  be. depended  on  for 
feeding  stock  from  May  till  October. 

Italian  Rve. — A. — We  have  communicated  your  desire  to  Mr. 
Parkinson.  We  understand  the  M.  Wurtzel,  otherwise  suitable 
as  food  for  milch  cows,  is  not  very  productive  of  ricJmess  in  the 
milk. 

Liquid  Manure.—^  Subscriber. —Yonr  letter  has  been  received, 
but  we  very  rarely  insert  among  our  Home  Conespondence 
any  which  merely  ask  questions.  We  either  answer  the  ques- 
tions tlicy  contain,  or  place  them  in  the  hands  of  persons,  com- 
petent to  do  so  ;  simply  publishing  the  answer.  The  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  fix  all  the  ammonia  in  a  given 
quantity  of  urine  will  depend  upon  the  strengtli  of  the  two 
liquids— the  latter  varies  considerably  in  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  it  contains.  As  long  as  any  effervescence 
attends  the  addition  of  the  acid,  you  maybe  sure  that  ammonia 
still  exists  in  the  urine  in  a  volaiile  state.  This  rule  will  also 
determine  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  be  added  when  it  is 
used  instead  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  The  necessary  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  when  the  acids  are  as  strong  as  those  usually 
sold,  will  be  found  to  be  one-tliird  less  than  that  required  of 
muriatic  acid.  We  prefer  sulphuric  acid  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia; 
the  sulphate,  in  all  the  experiments  on  the  subject  that  we 
know,  has  proved  a  more  powerful  fertiliser  than  the  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Muriatic  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  sulphuric  acid 
among  ignorant  workpeople.  Unburnt  gypsum  contdins  rather 
less  than  one-lialf  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  therefore,  if  you 
find  that  a  certain  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  fixes  all  the  ammonia 
which  it  contains,  you  may  be  sure  that  double  that  weight  of 
"powdered  unburnt  gypsum"  would  produce  the  same  effect. 

MA^iuRES.—G.Sherborn. — The  mixture  you  propose  would  be  suit- 
able, but  the  quantity  you  propose  to  apply  to  an  acre  appears  to 
us  too  large ;  and  do  not  drill  it  with  the  seed,  but  scatter  it 
broadcast,  and  harrow  it  well  in  before  sowing;  the  young 
plants  will  find  it  out  soon  enough.  For  the  nature  of  gas- 
lime  see  answer  to  question  on  the  subject  in  No,  2  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette.  Analyses  of  the  matters  you  refer  to 
are  to  be  found  in  chemical  works. 

Manuring  Grass  Land.— i?.  BeUairs.~Jn\y  ox  August  is  the 
best  time  for  manuring  Grass  land,  to  be  mown  the  next  year. 
The  autumnal  rains  wash  it  into  the  ground.  We  shall  take 
the  subject  up  at  the  proper  time. 

Master  and  Servant. — .'/.'— In  England,  the  servant  could 
complain  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  could,  if  the  servant 
proved  that  the  meat  was  not  of  the  kind  usual  and  proper  in 
such  cases,  discharge  the  servant  from  the  service.  The  jus- 
tice, however,  could  not  make  any  specific  order  directing  the 
master  to  supply  better  meat.  The  servant  could  also  bring  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract.  We  do  not  know  what  provision 
the  Scotch  law  makes  for  such  cases. 

Pigeon  Dung. — UliEcenas. — Mix  this  dung  with  plenty  of  fr^sh 
mould,  and  it  will  then  remain  safely  till  you  are  ready  to 
apply  it.  Powdered  gypsum  added  to  the  compost  would  still 
further  hinder  the  escape  of  the  volatile  constituents  of 
this  manure. 

Salt  and  Lime.— .4  SwiseWfier.- We  shall  answer  your  question 
next  week. 

Seed-Wheat.- j4  Subscriber  may  sow  Wheat  now,  if  his  land  be 
dry.  We  have  been  sowing  during  several  days  of  the  past 
week.  Red-straw  White  Wheat  aud  Shirrcff's  White  are  two 
excellent  varieties,  which,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are 
suitable  either  as  winter  or  spring  seed. 

Tile-making  Machines.— S.  A. — Etheridge's  machine  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale. 

Waste  of  Bonks. — Anonyynous.—Yoii  must  gather  them  together 
and  take  them  to  a  hone-mill.  We  know  of  no  other  way; 
unless  you  make  a  compost  with  them  and  ordinary  farmjard 
dung.  Add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  probably  assist 
in  decomposing  them. 
*^*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 

for  answering  this  week.  _ 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  15.— Per  stone  of  Sibs. 

BeGtScota,Hercfords,iiEC-  3aloto43  2  I  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  4a  Oto4s  G 
Best  Short  Horns  -  -  3  8  3  10  Beat  Lonp-wooled  -  -  3  10  4  0 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  2  3  6  Ewes  and  second  quidily  3  13  8 
Calves        ■        -        -        ■     4    0      4  10  I  PiKS  -        -        -        -    a    4      4    4 

NuMBBRB Beasts,  2952;  Sheep,  29,0CO  ;  Calves,  €9;  Piga,  289. 

There  beinsa  larper  supply,  both  of  Beef  and  Ulutton,  to-day,  the  trade  is 
heavier.  The  best  quality  oiBeasts,  however,  are  not  at  all  plentiful,  and  are 
readily  sold  at  the  above  quotation;  and  in  some  instances,  but  very  rarely, 
the  choicest  thin;fs  have  made  4s.  4d.  The  best  Mutton  is  rather  more  plenti- 
ful to-day  than  of  late,  and  suffers  a  decline  in  price— the  most  sellinffhowns 
not  making  more  than  4s.  fid.,  the  more  (,^enera]  price  beioc  4s-4d.  for  the  very 
best.  Good  Calves  are  acarce,  and  continue  as  dear.  The  Pork  trade  is  a  little 
more  cheerful. 

Friday,  Jan.  IQ. 

To-day  there  is  very  little  alteration  from  Monday's  quotation  :  Beef  is  a 
shade  lower  ;  Mutton  continues  about  the  same.  There  is  a  still  shorter  supply 
of  good  Calves,  with  an  advance  in  price— the  very  beat  are  readily  sold  at 
53.  3d.  per  Ulbs.,  and  in  some  few  instances  rather  more  than  that  is  obtained. 
A  slight  improvement  in  Pigs- 

nuwflKRs.— Beasts.  533;  Sheep,  3010;  Calves, 147;  Pigs,  360. 

41.  WestSmiihfield. 


POTATOES,  Jan.  15. 
SouTuwARK  WATBitsTDF-,  Jan.  15.  — Thoie  have  been  but  few  arrivals  since 
our  Inst,  yet  the  market  continues  sufficiently  supplied  with  former  arrivals. 
especially  with  York  Reds  ;  the  inferior  samples  from  that  country  go  off 
heavily,  but  the  best  samples  from  all  countries  meet  with  a  ready  s^le-  The 
M'eaiher  during  the  past  week  continues  remarkably  fine  and  open  for  the 
season,  and  the  Town  markets  are  abimdantly  supplied  with  Vegetables  sell- 
ing unusually  cheap:  notwithstanding  which  our  late  quotations  have  been 
fully  realisud.-Pricesas  annexed 


York  Reds 
Penh 


s  to  80s 
60        65 


ly  Devona 
uornwall     .        -        .         -    os 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues    fiO 


50s 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites 

—         —          Kidneya  -  — 

Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -  — 

_      Whiles  and  Blues  _ 

Prince  Regents            -        -  60 


Canary        -         -        per  qr     S'lf  ' 

Carraway  -    per  cwt     55 

Clover,  Ked,  Englfs'-  •='' 


SEEDS,  FniDAV,  Jan.  I9. 


Fore 


64 


—  White,  KngltBh     - 

—  —  Foreign  -  74  84 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempaeed  -  per  last  34  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  —  — 

—  Baltic       -        -        -  _  — 

—  Celics,Eng.perl0C0  IO/S5  lOHO 


?edCakes, Foreign, p. ton  fi?Io7n0fl 

Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      £a        Gs 

—        Superfine      -        -      6         8 

_        Brown  -        -     14         IG 

Rapeaeed,  English,  per  last    2lf       231 

Rape  Cakes  •     per  ton    ^        — 

Saintfoin      .--._        — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     3  6 

—    Foreign  -         -         -      3  e 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

Ktxcsyosu  A»D  Lax. 


MARK  LANE,  Friday,  January  19.— The  arrivals  of  English 
Wheat  arc  quite  exhausted,  and  Hlonday's  currency  would,  no 
doubt,  be  fully  maintained  j  free  Foreign  is  exceedingly  flat, 
although  Monday's  prices  are  demanded.  Barley  is  dull,  but  the 
fine  qualities  do  not  give  way.  Peas  and  Beans  remain  the  same. 
The  Oat  Trade  continues  as  on  Monday,  with  a  fair  sale. 

BntTisH,  PHR  iMPEaiAL  quarter.       s.    s.  g,  a. 

Wheat,  Buses.  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     White  44     64        Red     .     44    02 

N.irfolk.  Lincolnshire,  and  Vorkshire      .      .  47     54        White     —    _ 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire        .        .     Polands  15     25        Peed        16    ftl 

Northumberlatid  and  Scotch       •        .        Feed  —    

liish Feed  16    23 

Barley     ....         Malting  and  distilling  28    33 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 

Hertford  and  Essex  

Rye _    _ 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and    new  22  to  29  Tick  22    31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    28  to  36  Winds.  30    36 

Peas,  White  .        .        .     30  to  S3      .     Maple     27    29 


Potato 
Potato 
Grind. 


Harrow  E5  83 
J.ongpodsa  SO 
Grey      26    27 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGKS. 


per  Quarter- 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheal. 

Barley 

(tate. 

Rye. 

Beana. 

Peas. 

5!a  Ot/,     all  B^ 

18* 

M 

3Uj  Id 

32j  Orf 

33(  OJ 

1      50     9 

82    0 

18 

a 

30     0 

31     6 

32     « 

!      50     3 

32     2 

7 

29    9 

30  10 

80  10 

49     9 

32     3 

18 

A 

31     4 

30     1 

31     0 

1     49  10 

32    7 

IH 

a 

30     8 

29     5 

,     60     9 

33    0 

la 

0 

33     fi 

29    S 

31    0 

£0     5 

32    3 

18 

7 

30  10 

30     7 

ai    7 

20     0 

6    0 

8 

0 

10    6 

10     6 

10    6 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 


Scotch 
Foreign 


Ent'lish  . 
Irish.  . 
Foreign  . 


3280 


620 


Flour 

4G70Ska 


3070 
ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER    LAST  WEEK. 

Wht.  I  Bar!.  I  Malt.iOats.  ]  Bye.  |  Bn 

6746  bks.    —    Brls.      5492   ;12130      6522      2590        _  12( 

12       1ST4         GO       271S2         _  _ 

1480    I   478-1   I     —     I        24   I     _  I     _ 
KrN'CjSFORD  AM 


455 
Lay. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  19.  — The  Market  has  been  wel' 
supplied  during  the  week,  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Pine-apples 
are  suthcient  to  meet  the  demand,  they  are  selling  at  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  last  week.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  scarce,  but 
Portugals  continue  plentiful  j  they  have  not  advanced  since  our 
last  report.  Apples  con'inue  equal  to  tlie  demand,  and  are  selling 
at  from  3s.  fid.  to  lOs.  per  busliel.  Among  Pears  a  few  of  the 
Passe  Colmar  a^e  still  in  the  Market ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  also  to 
be  met  with,  but  these  are  becoming  scarce.  Oranges  are  plen- 
tiful, and  Lemons  are  suf&cient  for  the  demand.  Filberts  are 
abundant.  Vegetables  iu  general  have  been  pretty  liberally 
supplied  during  the  week.  Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful,  as 
are  likewise  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Greens.  Broccoli  is  rather 
scarce.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful,  the  latter  in  particu* 
lar  is  very;;ood  and  abundant.  Parsley  continues  to  bring  nearly 
the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Asparagus  has  become  rather 
scarce,  it  has  also  advanced  in  price  since  our  last  report.  Endive 
is  good  and  plentiful,  and  Shallots  are  abundant.  Celery  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand,  but  is  rather  inferior  iu  qualitj'.  Cut 
flowers  are  chiefly  composed  of  Erica  gracilis  and  byemalis, 
Poinsettia  puicherrima,  Bignouia  venusta,  Cnrrrea  speciosa,  Ges- 
uera  zebrina,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  Ih.,  4<to  7J 
Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  Za  to  7* 

,,       Portugal,  per  lb.  1*  to  2i  Gd 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush.  Zs  Gd  to  lOi 

I  ,,  Kitchen,  p  bus.  3j, to  7a 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  ai  GJ  to  \0s 
Oran>^es,  per  dozen,  9J  to  2i 

—       per  ino,  \U 
Lemons,  per  doz.  9rf  to  2* 

—        per  ino,5i  to  14s 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  3j  to  6* 


Red  Capsicums,  4*  to  81 
Almonds",  per  peck,  6s 
S>veet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2«  6rf  to  3i 
Nuts,  i^panish,  per  bushel,  IGt 
~-    Brazil,  16* 

—  Hazel,  ^s  to  4* 

—  Barcelona,  20j  to  22* 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlba.,  60*10  65# 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3j  to  8j 
Filberts,  English,  p  lOOlbs.,  60>  to 6Si 


VEGETABLES- 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  1«  Gd 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  la  Gd  to  5j 
Bruss.'la'  Sprouts,  per  hf.-av.,  I»  to  2* 
Cabbages,  per  do/.,  Gd  to  Ij 
Asparagus,  per  100,  2s  Gd  to  llj 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Gd  to  2j 
French  Bean-,  3j  to  is  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  Gd  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  Gd  to  li 
Greens,  per  doz.  2i  to  Zi  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  45j  10  80*] 

—  per  cwi.,2i6rf  to  4» 

—  per  bushel,  isGd  tn2s6d 

—  Kidney,  p.  hush.,  2a  to  2i  Gd 
Turnipa,perdoz.  bunches,  1»  6rft«  2a  Gd 
Horse  Radish, per  bundle,  Ij  lo 
Radish,  spring,  p.  doz-  hands,  1. 
Carrolf ,  p.  doz-  bun.,  2a  Gd  to  5a 
Spinach,   per  sieve,  1*  6(/ to  2* 
Leeks,  per  doz-  bun.,  3d  to  1* 
Garlic,  perlh.    Gd  lo  3.( 


I,  Spring  1*  Gd  to  4«  p.  Iiush. 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  Ss  to  3« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l»Cd  to  6»  '  ' 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv.,  3*  Gd  to  4j  Si 
Shallots,  per  lb..  Gd  to  Qd  , 

Chilis,  per  100,  l*to  2* 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p. score,  Gdloli 
—         Cos,  per  score,  Gd  to  la 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Cii  to  2s 
MuHhrooma,  per  pottle,  8dioli3d 
U'alnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  12i  to  IBf] 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
WatercresB,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  Gi 
Parsley,  per  do/..bunches,  2j  to  4j 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4d  to  Gd 
Endive,  per  score,  9i'  to  2s 
Green  Mint,  id  to  9d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  Uoz.bun-  it  Gd  to  2( 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Salsafy,  per  bundle,  1*  to  Ij  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  Gd 


HOPS,  FRinAv,  Jan.  19. 

Wb  can  quote  no  alteration  in  the  Hop  Market  s' 


ned,    and    the    stock  in  offer   very   limited,   at  the    following 


fully 

currency;. 

Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/Os  toloaOs  ;  Snssex  Pockets 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0  Choice  ditto 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks        6    0        G  15    ]  Farnham 

Choice  ditto       -       -7 


'  last  week.     Prices  are 


-  Gl  Oa  to  61  6a 

-  6  10 

-  g  10      10  10 


Fattskdeh  k  SurrB,  Hop -Fact  org. 


HAY,   SMITHFIELD,   JaN.   IQ. 

Hav,  2/lOs  to3MOs    I      Ci.ovEB,  snos  to4n5a      |      Straw,  IMs  to  IMOs 

Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.       Johk  Cuopsr,  Salesmao. 

Whitechaprl,  Jan.  19. 

Hav  .  2;i0sto3/    I    Clover    3/i53to4/83    (     Straw,'l/4a  to  IMOi 

—  ane  Upland,  s;  5s  to  snss    [     —  fine,  ^nos  to  5/        | 

Supply  short,  and  trade  dull. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan.  19. 

ii.n  excitement  has  existed  in  our  Wool  Market  during  the  past 
week.  Thoae  houses  who  are  generally  speculativo  have  bought  freely  at 
rather  advanced  rates.  For  our  own  part,  we  see  nothing  in  the  reports  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  material  advance  in 
price  will  be  permanently  maintained. 

Prices  Corrbnt. 
per  lb.  I 

Is  Odtols  Id      Southdown  Hoggitts 


Long-wooled  Wcthei 


do. 


H,., 


:itts     1    oA 

I   0  Hi 


1    3    I  Kent  Fleeces 


ojl 


per  lb. 

.     Is  Id  to  le  2d 

•     I     1       IS 


Jahss  Perrik,  Wool  Broker. 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  2408  per  ton  .         .         .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  303  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  2U0s  per  ton  .        .  — 

Bone-dust,  17s  per  quarter     .        .  45 

—  Halt-inch.  Ifis  ditto       .        .  42 

—  Calcined, Os  percwt               .  — 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  65s  percwt  84 

—  of  Lime, Islo  IsGd  percwt  — 

—  of  Soda,  aos  to  36s  per  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  28s  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  IlOa  per  ton  .  ,  .  — 
Guano,  205s  to220s  p.ton,acc.tDquan.  80 

—  Potter's,  240s  per  ton         .  60 
Gypsum   (Sulphate  of  Lime),  30s 

to '10s  per  ton  .         .        .  B5 

Humphrey's  Compound   for  Hj-a- 

cinths.  Is  9d  per  bottle        -        ■  — 

Muriateof  Ammonia,  34s  per  cwt.  70 

—  Lime,  Ss  to  6s  .  •70 
Nitrate  of  tioda,  143  3d   to  Hs  Sd 

percwt-, duty  paid      .         .        .  70 

Phosphateof  Lime,  lis  per  cwt.     .  65 

—  —      Super,  183  per  cwt.  66 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

23  3d  per  lb  .        .         .  — 
"  le  pow- 


MANURES. 

Weightper  bush.,  about  Iba 

Raj-ts,  00s  to  00s  per  ton  .        .        .  ^ 

Rape  Cake,  llOs  per  ton         ,        .  — 

—    Dust,  116s  per  ton          .         i  50 

Sell  Ammoniac,  GOs  per  cwt.           .  — 

Salt,  Agricultural.  a2s  per  ton        .  80 

—            clean,  363  per  ton    .  80 

_    Hide,  20s  per  ton           .         .  QO 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Polatb)  26d 

per  cwt ,  duty  paid     .        .        .80- 
Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  flSa 

percwt — 

Soap  Ashes, — s per  ton  .        .        ■  — 

Soda  Ash,  14s  to  16s  per  cwt.          .  01 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  saOs  to  360a 

per  ton          .        ■        .  ?D 

—  uf  Copper,383pcrcwt-  ^ 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure) 

10s  p  cwt.       .      .  a» 

—  of  Magresia(puro  cryst-) 

14sp.cwt.          .         .  03 

—  of  Potash,  IGs         .         .  — 

—  of  Soda,C3  .  .  .  — 
Sulphur,  16s  per  cwt.  •  :  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  iSd  to  24 

perlb. 


—        Country  made,  ijper  lb.    ^ 
■,  24s,  per  cwt.        .     65       Willey  Dust,  84a  per  ton        .         ,    ■- 
Expenses  ol  shipping  about  5r  to  7s  cer  toOi  according  to  quantity. 

Mask  FoTuaitaiLi,   , 
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NEWSIMPER  OFFICE.  15,  Coventry -street,  Haymarker, 
Louden. — EstnMisliert  upwards  of  30  years. 

TMUDIE  find  SONS,  Agents  for  the  supply  of  the 
•  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZET3E,  forward  tliat  and  all  the  other  London  Newspaiiers 
(a  correct  liJ-t  of  which  may  be  hod  on  applicaiion).  with  the 
strictest  legularity  tn  nil  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
Colonics,  free  of  pobtage  ;  and  by  the  Morning  Mails  if  requisite. 
T,  M.  and  Sons  beg  to  state  tluit  Ihey  print  the  entire  address  of 
their  Customers  on  the  wrapper,  when  ordered  for  sL\  months 
or  longer. 

HOT-WATSR  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HOUTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  OWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  priu- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  DAILEY,  2;s,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considcra- 
tioa  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  o( 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  remlered  their  mode  uf  heat- 
ing- not  only  very  eflrcient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  i]i  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
eoiployedby  the  Horticultural  Society  ol  London, in  execiitint^  the 
works  of  tiieir  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailkv  alsn  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  ol 
Horticultural  Biiildingt  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  ;;cntlc- 
mcn,  and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  ^72,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  oJ 
exhibiting,  amongsiothcr  metal  works,  an  extremely  coTiipleleand 
convcnieui  kitchen  apparatus, or  range, adapted  forthe  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  h;is  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  IJailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cuiTili- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservetory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailkv  have  prepaied  a  (inantily  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  I'rotectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  j 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPiHilNSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceclmrch-street, 
Loudon,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
COUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attcntitm  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  mobt  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slif;htest  difSculty,  thvis 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rkn'dlk, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

rpHE  CONICAL  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  invented 

J-  by  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  may  be  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHE\V£N,  Ironmonger,  SiC,  Seveooaks,  Kent. 

J.  S.'iiiWiiN'  having  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  to  bring  this  apparatus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
offer  it  as  most  efficient  and  economical:  it  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs.  Loddiges', 
Hackney;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine  Apple-place  ;  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son's.  Exeter  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  and  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London.  Considerable  imi'rovements  have 
been  effected  since  last  season  ;  particulars  of  which  are  in  course 
of  preparation. 


IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  [H]EATING. 

JWEEKS,  JuN.,  and  Co.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea, 
•  beg  to  inform  tlieir  friends  in  the  Gardening  Profession, 
that  they  will  he  happy  to  meet  them  nt  their  Annu;il  Dinner,  on 
THLRsriAV,  Feb.  1.  Those  who  will  favour  them  with  tlicir 
company  are  requested  to  communicate  as  soon  as  possible. 


I>URBIUGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
■'  the  Horticultural  World,  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size:  tliey  have  now  fixed  a  >uffi- 
cient  number  to  warrant  thcoi  in  stating  that  what  they  put 
forth  an  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  I»c  perfectly  relied  upon  ;  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  lioT- 
ticnlturul  Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
aiiBwer  a.t  represented;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection  with 
anew  rt»-9crii)tlon  o(  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  qualities  of 
the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pronounced 
Ihe  perfection  of  a  Healing  Apparatus  for  Hon iruUural  purposes, 
particiilafly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon-pits,  Sec.  &c. 
The  arrangement  i«  euch  that  any  gentleman  or  gardener  may 
b>ve  the  v-'lidle  C'instrucled,  so  an  to  be  put  together  with  the 
gicutvttt  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a  correct  plan 
to  130,  Flcct-btrcct.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had  detailing  the 
fiticcs  f-ec. 

CHEAP  KUELpor  HOTHOUSES  anu  STOVES. 
— Coltc,  the  hamc  on  used  by  the  Horticultural  aociety,  to  be 
bad  in  large  qQEiiitiiicii,  at  very  reduced  piiccu,  ut  the  Phcenix  Gab 
Workk,  banknidc,  or  Greenwich. 


70.  STKAND, 

KAMS     FOR     RAISING 
WA'fER     WITHOUT    LA- 
BOL'K. 

FOUNTAI.s'8  of  every  dcecrlp- 

tloii.     SpvcimcnH  of  the  KoDritdlii 

to  be  iie4fn  at  the  fthovc   oddith'-, 

Alwj  a  Kam    Axrd  on   the  prC' 

mtM.  F.  HOE,  70.  Htrand, 

London. 

Every  kind  uf  Oorden  and  other  PumpH. 


G 


UANO     ON     SALE    BV     THE     IMPORTERS, 

JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Clnunhers.  London  IJiidge,  Borough. 


TO   GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

e'UPER-PHOSPUATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  fi'o- 
'  ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  /s.  per  cwt. 

Phosphate  of  Potash      .        .        .    ]5s.  percwt. 
,,  tioda         .        .        .     125.        „ 

,,  Magnesia  .        .      Qs.        ,, 

,,  Ammonia  .        .       is.  per  lb. 


G 


:i.ENUINE    PERUVIAN   &   BOLIVIAN    GUANO 

ON  SALE.  BY  THE  I.MPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBES  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  ANn  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■J/,  Lime-st.,  Jan.  5,  IBM. 


ON  SA7-E,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported. — Apply  to  Coti;s- 
WORTH,  Powiii.i,,  and  Pkvor,  Londcn  ;  Edwards,  Danson,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  Wii,l[am  J,  Myers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
Importers. 


POTTER'S  GUANO Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of 
Zetland,  and  others,  have  used  POTTER'S  MANURE  with 
the  greatest  success  on  almost  every  kind  of  crop  and  soil. 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  post,  at  the 
Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  or  of  any  of  Mr.  Potter's 
agents.— See  also  the  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  6th 
Jan.,  containing  some  of  the  Testimonials  referred  to. 

f^  UANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
vT  also  Potter's  Guann,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Mauures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  I'lant.atthe  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broart- 
cast,  or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  tliree  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Purseii,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

PUMPS  of  a  Superior  Construction,  fixed  and  portable, 
for  Liquid  Mimurc.  Garden  Pumps,  Hydraulic  ditto,  and 
Pumps  for  deep  wells.  Also  Pumps  for  Ships,  Barges,  Tanners, 
Soap  i3oiIers.  Brewers,  &c.  Well-Digsifig:  and  Boring  executed. 
Benjamin  Fowler  (late  George  Turner),  63,  Dorset-street, 
Fleet-street. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  the  only  eiTectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light;  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June,  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  he  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  tliereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  Whitnuv,  Clieniist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W,  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents: — Messrs. 
Eotler  and  Mucki.ev,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkinso.v,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton  ;  T.  and  C.  Wiiallev, 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  lias  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as^a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings;  its  advantages 
are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  has  been  proved  an  cfucicnt  "  Protective  Material  "  to 
Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick."  It  can  be  had  of  any  length,  32  inches  wide, 
at  Irf.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
TnoH.  J.  Crocgon,   8,  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


SUPERIOR  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TARPAULlN,&c. 


C  MACINTOSH  l<-i  Co.  havint,-  made  a  considerable 
•  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber 
Covcis  for  Carts,  Waggons,  Ricks,  &c.,  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  UsfTH  of  Tar|)fiuliM  and  Oiled  Sheets,  to  the  superiority 
of  their  manufacture  as  an  effectual  i.rotcclion  agalnBt  wot,  not 
liable  to  crack  on  l)eing  fcjldcd,  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  Waterproof  cover.— aa,  Yurk-ttrcct,  ManchcBler  j  and  40 
ChcupHide,  Lfindon. 


DRAINING.  —  John  Davis,  Mathematical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  Derby,  bcga  to  direct  the  attention  of  Agricul- 
turlHtftto  a  very  efficient  and  Blmplc  Lcvi-I  lie  has  Just  constructed, 
adapted  CHpccially  for  Draining,  The  private  Farmer  or  the  pro- 
fi'H'iiunal  Drainer  wilt  alike  find  In  it  all  that  Ih  desired,  'ihe 
Innlrumcnl  In  fitted  in  u  ea'iC,  and  aunt  to  any  part  of  the  country 
—the  priccj  3/.  Oa, 


AUSTRALASIAN     COLONIAL     and     GENERAL 

-i"-^     LIFE    ASSURANCE     and    ANNUITY     COMPANY,     126, 
Bishopsgatestreet,  Corner  of  Cornhill. 

Capital  i6'20U,iioo,  in  2000  Shares. 

DiaECTORS. 
E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  |  Gideon  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

BobiTt  Brooks,  Esq.  |  C.  E.  Mangles,  Esq. 

Henry  Buckle,  Esq.  [  Richard  Onslow,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Capper,  Esq.  |  Willinm  Walker,  Esq, 

Bankers.— Union  Bank  of  London, 

Colonial  Banker^;.— The  Bank  of  Australasia  (incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835).  No.  2,  Moorgate-street. 

Physician.— Patrick  Fraser.  Esq.,  M-D.,  No.  (32,  Guildford-st. 
Seciietary.— Edward  Ryley.  Esq. 

ASSURANCES  may  he  effected  with  this  Company  at  unusually 
favouruble  rates,  affording  every  variety  of  accommodation  to 
the  Assured.  Participation  in  Profits,  ascending  and  descending 
scales  of  premium,  permission  to  retain  one-third  of  the  pre- 
mium, which  IS  charged  as  a  debt  against  the  policy,  tables  for 
the  asburance  of  a  sum  payable  in  the  event  of  death  to  t!ie  exe- 
cutors of  the  Assured,  or  to  himself  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
ages  of  45,  50,  or  60. 

To  EMIGRANTS  to  the  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES  assured 
forthe  whole  life,  this  Company  offers  the  advantages  of  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to,  to  reside  in,  and  to  return  from  those  colonies 
without  extra  premium,  and  to  pay  their  premiums  Ihtre. 

All  questions  relating  to  Assurance  and  Annuities,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

LONDON,    EDINBURGH,    and    DUBLIN    LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion  Housej  and  55,  Chancery-lane, 
London.  Trustees. 

K.  Kingsford,Esq.      |      B.lfill.Esq.      |      J.  Bidden,  Esq. 
Directors. 
Kennett  Kingsford,  Esq,,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Ifill,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  |      James  Hartley,  Esq. 


John  Atkins,  Esq 
James  Bidden,  Esq. 
Captain  F.  Braudreth. 


H.  H.  Cannan,  Esq. 


John  M'Guffie,  Esq. 
I      John  Maclean  Lee,  Esq, 
1      J.  Marmaduke  Rosseter,Esq. 
Auditors. 

I  Robert  E.  Alison,  Esq. 

Medical  Adviser.— MavEhM  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R  S..  L.  and  E. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmer. 
This  is  the  only  Company  who  are  bound  by  their  deed  of 
Constitution  not  to  dispute  any  policy,  unless  they  can  prove 
that  it  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  misreprcsentntions;  and 
numerous  cases  have  shown  how  worthless  may  be  a  Policy  ob- 
tained from  the  most  influential  office,  which  is  unrestrained  by 
this  equitable  principle,  which  removes  all  anxiety  as  to  future 
dispute  or  litigLition,  and  enhances  immeasurably  the  value  of  the 
Policies  as  documents  of  security. 

This  is  thk  only  Company  who  give  to  the  assured  on  the 
mutual  principle  the  whole  of  the  mutual  accumulations,  and 
also  guarantee  the  sums  assured. 

This  is  the  only  Cojipany  who  bind  themselves  to  pay  the 
sunjs  in  the  Policies,  although  the  debts  for  which  they  were 
effected  shall  have  been  Hqaidiited  before  the  claims  arise. 

This  is  almost  the  only  Company  who  grant  in  favour  of 
creditors  whole-world  Policies,  whereby  the  debt  is  secured,  al- 
though the  debtor  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe, 

The  premiums,  calculated  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables, 
are  lower  than  usual  upon  young  lives,  where  participation  io 
the  profits  is  not  required;  anil  for  short  assurances,  which  at  the 
option  of  the  assured  may  be  continued  for  life,  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  a  due  regard  to  complete  security  will  permit. 
Triennial  A scejiding  Scale  to  assure  .sfi'lOO. 


Age 

first 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Remainder 

3  Years 

3  Years. 

3  Years. 

3  Years. 

01  Life. 

25 

^127 

^1     9    9 

£1   16  11 

£2    4    1 

£^2  11     3 

35 

1     9    9 

1   19    (i 

293 

2  19-0 

3    8    9 

45 

2    1     0 

2   14   10 

3     8     8 

4     2     6 

4   16     4 

55 

3   11      1 

4   10     9 

5   10     5 

6   10     1 

7    9    9 

60 

4     8   11 

5   17     4 

7     5     9 

8   14     2 

10      2      7 

By  thk  HALF-PRKMitr.M  PLAN  Only  ouc-half  of  the  first  seven 
years' premium  is  required,  the  other  half  being  pnyable  at  the 
convenience  of  the  assured;  thus  allowing  a  Policy  to  be  con- 
tinued for  seven  yenrs,  at  one  half  of  the  usual  rate,  or  to  bo 
dropped  at  one-half  of  the  usual  sacrifice;  and  entitling  the 
nasured,  seven  years  hence,  when  loss  of  health  may  prevent  him 
from  effecting  a  new  assurance,  to  continue  a  Policy  at  a  rate  of 
premium  applicable  to  an  age  seven  years  younger. 

Proipectusea  and  Schedules  are   forwarded  to  applicants,  freo 
of  expeLse,  by  the  manager  and  Agents. 
ALES.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— Patronised  by 
HerMajesty,  H.R.II.  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Europe.— This  elegant,  fragrant,  and  pel- 
lucid Oil,  in  its  preservative,  restorative,  and  beautifying  qualities 
is  unequalled  over  the  whole  world.  It  preserves  ana  reproduces 
the  hair,  even  at  a  late  period  of  life;  prevents  it  from  turning 
grey  ;  or  if  so  changed,  restores  it  to  its  original  colour  ;  frees  it 
from  scurf  and  impurity,  and  renders  it  soft,  silky,  curly,  and 
glossy,  and  retains  its  curl  and  other  decorative  form  uninjured 
by  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  effects  of  the  crowded 
assembly — facts  which  are  abundantly  proved  by  the  numerous 
testimonials  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Proprietors'. 

Its  value  is  of  course  enhanced  by  being  used  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  to  children  it  is  especially  recommended  as 
forming  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  Hair.  Price  3.9.  6rf.,  7s., 
Family  Bottles,  (equal  to  four  small},  lO*.  6(/.,  and  double  that 
size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

Caution,— Each  genuine  bottle  has  the  words  *' Rowland's 
Macassak  Oil,"  engraved  in  two  lines,  on  the  wrfipi)cr,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  wrapper  nearly  1,500  times,  containing  29,028 
letters.     Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil." 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  A.  Rowlanu  and  Son,  20,  Ilatton- 
garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
_***  All  others  arc  spurious  imitationsl  !  I       ^^^^^ 

Bij R B I D G E ^ N d"~H KxUY '^~~C O 0KI"NG  A P P A- 
RiVIUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.  This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  bolh  as  regards  strength  of 
material  and  workmnnKhip;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  aa 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  eflect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  futi,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  U.  and  H. 
can  safely  recommend  it  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectiis 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  1:10,  Fleet- Btrcet^ 

AGKNTLIiiMAN  of  liberal  education,  who  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  England  as  well  an  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  every  branch  uf  the  business  of  a  Florist  ami  Sicdsmun, 
wiHlies  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  willing  to  join  him  in  com- 
mencing the  above  trado.  To  his  knowledge  the  Advertiser  can 
add  an  excellent  connexion  in  town  and  country.  None  need 
aiiply  who  cannot  command  i,oi)0/.  Address,  post-paid,  to 
M.  A.,  Mr.  fiuooiMBiirnoK,  boolceellcr,  Paternoatcr-iow,  London, 
stating  real  name  and  ndrtrcss. 

A~  VACANCY  for  a  MKDICAL  Al'PRENTlCK  exists 
at  a  Public  Inalilution,  in  onu  of  our  largest  connncrclal 
cities.  The  advunlngiH  iiflfuided  are— rchidencc  in  the  family  of 
one  of  the  Mcdicul  Odiccrs,  with  liberty  to  attend  the  regular 
course  of  Hludy  preparatory  to  examination,  uiiil  ami)l(J  oppor- 
tunities for  pructlco.— Apply  at  the  Ofllcu  of  thia  Paper. 
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NEW    FARMERS'   NEWSPAPER. 

The  time  has  come  when  Laadlords  and  Tenants,  large  Farmers  and  small,  must  d.vote  their  anxious  attention  to  improved  cultivation  -when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "All  must 
learn  how,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  leant  expense,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  vegetable  or  animal,  without  permanent  injury  to  the  land.^'  To  accomplish  this,  no  means  can  be  SO 
effectual  as  th^t  which  brings  the  results  of  Experience  and  Science  before  every  man,  in  a  cheap  form.       For  this  purpose  The  AGRICULTUilAL  (iAZETTE  is  established. 

The  Proprietors  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  many  details  of  cultivation  without  an  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  often  as  varying  as  places.  They  condemn  the  idea  of 
conducting  Otrming  operations  upon  one  invariable  plan  ;  and,  while  they  welcome  science  as  the  best  auxiliary  of  practice,  they  regard  crude  speculations  as  the  most  dangerous  of  delusions.  But 
they  also  feel  that  in  Agriculture,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  successful  farming  must  depend;  that  there  are  practical  errors  which  no  local  circumstances  canjustify- 
In  short,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  branches  which  are  best  understood.  No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  multifarious  questions  affecting  husbandry,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  of  such  a  Paper  as  Tub  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  is  to  make  known  the  knowledge  of  all.  It  is  to  practical  Farmers  that  the  Proprietors  trust  for  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  views,  and  not  to  the  talents  of  any  individual.  While,  therefore,  they  state  that  the  Editor  of  The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETPE  is  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  beat  kind 
of  Farming,  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged,  they  feel  it  to  be  of  far  more  importance  to  announce  the  promise  of  assistance  received  from  tlie  landed  and  farming  interest  generally,  especially  of  those 
whose  names  they  arc  permitted  to  mention  : — 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


The   Right  Hon.  the    Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal   Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Barr.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford 

James  F.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry. Durliara 

C.  R.  Rree,  Esq.,  Stowmarktt 

John  M'Bryde,  Esq.,  Balker,  Ayrshire 

T.  Caird,  Esq.,  Baldoon,  near  Wigton 

Mariin  Doyle 

R.  D.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Burpham,  Arundel 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dil.stoii,  Norlhumberland 

The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Westdean  House 

Curtis  Havward,  Esq.,  Quedgeley,  near  Gloucester 

W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  Painswick  House,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

R.  M.  Jacques,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 

C.  F.  Kendle,  E:-q.,  Fordham,  Downham  Market 

"W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate 

J.  B.  Lavves,  Esq  ,  Rothampstead,  near  St,  Alban's 

Jeffery  Ma)ne,  Esq,,  Secretary  of  the  Rayleigh  Farmers'  Club 

M.  M.  Milburn.  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricult.  Society 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Leyfields,  Ollerton,  Notts 

J.  F.  Peasey,  E^q.,  Secretary  of  the  Winchcombe  Farmers*  Club 

James  Smith,  Esq.,  Deanstoii 

William  Torr,  Esq.,  Riby,  near  Caistor 

Joseph  Yorke,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury 

Mr.  J.  H.  Broad,  Secretary  of  St.  Columb  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Romsey,  Hants 

Mr.  Vi.  Twynam,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Mr.  S.  Collier,  Witney  Farmers'  Club 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Worsley,  M.P.,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England 

Sir  G.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford 

Lyon   Playfair,    Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,    Consulting   Cliemist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leominster  Farmers' Club 

John  Curtis,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

T.  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  South  Wilts  and  War- 
minster Farmers'  Club 

John  Gedney,   Esq.,  President  of  the  Harlestone  Farmers' 
Club,  Norfolk 

A.  Hall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chepstow  Farmers'  Club 

C.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Powisk,  near  Worcester 

G.  Legard,  Esq.,  Fangfoss,  Pocklington,  York 

E.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Earl  Radnor 

C.  Noel,  Esq.,  Kirkby 

R.  W.  Purchas,  Esq.,  Sec,  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club 

J.  A.  Ransorae,  Esq.,  Ipswich 

Edward  Solly,  Esq..   F.R.S.,   Experimental  Chemist    to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London 

L.  B.  Walrdnd,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club 

W.  Wickes,  Esq.,  Moorbath  House,  Bampton,  Devon 

Mr.  R.  Beman,  Stow-on-the- Wold 

Mr.  J.  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  Berwickshire 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fardon,  Sec.  of  the  Broomsgrove  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  S.  Rigg,  Wigton,  CuraberlEuid 

Mr.  Thimblcby.  Louth 

Mr.  John  Morton,  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie 

Mr.  G.  Parsons,  Agent  to  Lord  Portman 

Mr.  Shoosmith,  Folkingtou,  Sussex 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. 
J.  Walhanke  Cliilders,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Rev.  J,  S.  Henslow,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge 
David  Lo w,  Esq. .F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh, 

one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agric.  Soc.  of  Scotland 
Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Writtle.  Essex 
Robert  Black,  Esq.,  Loch  Alsh.  Ross,  N.  B. 
John  Benson,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
Evan  David,  Esq..  President  of  the  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Greer,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Parker  Hamond,  Esq.,  Pampisford  Hall,  Cambridge 

C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  Wroxhall,  near  Warwick 

J.  Hudson.  Esq.,  Castle    Acre,  near  Swaffham,  one  of  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Samuel  Jonas,   Esq.,  IckletOD,  Cambridgeshire,  one  of  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
W.  H.  Little.  Esq.,  Llanvair  Grange,  Abergavenny 
Henry  R.  Madden,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Penicuick,  Edinburgh 
J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hereford  Farmers'  Club 

D.  J.  Niblett.  Esq.,  Haresfield 

R.  Parkinson,  Esq..  Babworth.  Retford 

W.  Price,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ross  Farmers*  Club 

R.  Aglionby  Slaney,  Esq.,  Walford  Manor,  Shiffnall 

Pri.leaux  I.  Seiby,  Esq.,  Twizell  House 

S.  D.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Glenbeivie,  Falkirk 

W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq.,  Hareby,  Bolingbrooke,  Lincolnshire 

Mr.  T.  Boadel,  Secretary  of  the  Braintree  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  John  Broilie,  Haddington 

Mr.  G.  Hope,  Feuton  Rams,  East  Lothian 

Mr.  E.  Beck,  Rougham,  Norfolk 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Practice  of  Agriculture— its  Science— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology— Improvements  in  Implements— better  modes  of  Husbandry— results  of  well-conducted  experimental  Farming — 
Growth  and  Rotation  of  Crops— Stock— Drainage— Irrigation— Foresting— Road-making— Farm-Buildings— Labourers — in  short,  whatever  affects  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  in  land- 
will  form  topics  of  consideration.  Reports  will  be  given  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies— London  Market  Prices  of  Corn,  Hay^  and  Cattle,  and  the  Weekly  Averages.  Replies 
to  questions  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Paper  will  also  be  furnished  weekly. 

Considering  the  union  which  exists  between  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  Thb  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  an  addition  to  the  Gardenbrs* 
Chronicle,  edited  by  Da.  Lindlbv,  and  so  extensively  known ;  but  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  discussion,  that  Paper  has  been  increased  one-half  in  size  without  additional  charge— thus  Twenty 
four  Columns  will  be  occupied,  as  at  present,  by  Horticulture,  and  Twenty-four  by  the  General  News  of  the  Week,  whilst 

Twenty-four  Columns  will  be  devoted  to  Agriculture. 


This  day^  therrfore,  January  20ih,  is  published^  price  SIXPENCE,  stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  ike  Third  Number  of 

E      GARDENER  S'      CHUONICLE 

AND 

agriculti:ral    gazette: 


^  SStAlU  IRccorb  of  Mural  lEconomg  ani  eScncral  Netos. 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    PART    EDITED    BY    PROFESSOR    LINDLEY. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Gardening  part  of  this  Paper  is  conducted  is  to  make  it  a  weekly  (record  of  everything  that  bears  upon  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  or  Gardea 
Botany,  and  such  Natural  History  as  has  a  relation  to  Gardening,  with  Notices  and  Criticisms  of  all  works  ou  such  subjects.  Connected  with  this  part  are  WEEKLY  CALENDARS  OP 
GARDENING  OPERATIONS,  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life;  so  that  the  Cottager  with  a  few  rods  of  ground  before  his  door,  the  Amateur  who  has  only 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  Manager  of  extensive  gardens,  are  alike  informed  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  the  varying  seasons  render  necessary.  It  moreover  contains  reports  of  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  and  Proceedings— Notices  of  Novelties  and  Improvements—in  short,  everything  that  can  tend  to  advance  the  profession,  benefit  the  condition  of  the  workman,  or  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  employer  ;  accompanied  with  Woodcuts,  whenever  the  matter  treated  of  requires  that  mode  of  illustration. 

To  this  Farming,  as  explained  above,  is  now  added. 

Lastly,  that  description  of  domestic  and  political  News  is  introduced  which  is  usually  found  in  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  head  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
Propri^;tors  do  not  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  any  party;  their  earnest  endeavours  are  to  make  The  Gardenbes'  Chronicle  a  full  and  comprehensive  iJecor^i  0/ Fac^s  only— a 
NEWSPAPER  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  oinnions ;  their  object  being  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  not  of  man.  The  reader  is  thus  furnished,  in  addition 
TO  THE  PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  JOURNAL,  With  sucb  information  concerning  the  events  of  the  day  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  his  providing  himself  with  any  other  Weekly  Paper. 

The  Proprietors  arc  happy  to  announce  that  the  following  distinguished  Botanists,  Florists,  and  Practical  Gardeners  have  already  enriched  the  Gardeners' Cheonicle  by  their  communications  1— 


The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathurst 

Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bmt. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

Dr.  Harris 

Dr.  Horner,  Hull 

Dr.  Lankefiter,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  Neil,  Canon  Mills 

Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley 

Capt.  Widdrington.  F.R.S. 

Professcir  Morren,  Liege 

A.  Ainger,  Esq. 

G.  Barker,  Esq.,  Birmingham 

E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Knypersley 

Mr.  McNab,  Caledonian  Society's  Garden 

Mr.  Mearns,  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Leeds 

Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty 

Mr.  Paxton,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

Mr.  Alexander,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Lcinater 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Mr.  Spenser,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Mr.  Elliott,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell 

Mr.  Mills,  Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild 

Mr.  Lauder,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  R.  Uoughton,  Bart. 


Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Charlies  Wnlesey,  Bart. 

Captain  Cliurcbill,  R.M. 

Dr.  Bevan,  Llanferiy 

Dr.  G  egory,  Aberdeen 

Dr.  Ingra'ii,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— At  a  special  Genersil  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this 
InstitQtion,  lield  oa  Thursday,  Jan.  11,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  for  the  special  purpose  of  Electing-  Two  poor  persons 
on  the  Pension  List  of  this  Charity,  the  fallowing  was  the  result 
of  the  Ballot,  viz. ;  — 

James  Anuerson  .        .    aged  72        .        .        174  votes. 
Ann  Potter    ...  62         .         ,         140 

Elizabeth  Collver       .  6g        .        ,  30 

Samubl  Ltwood     .         .  65         .         .  23 

John  Elatlock      .        .  71        .        ,  i6 

The  Meeting  then  declared  that  James  Anderson  and  Ann 
Potter,  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  were  duly  elected 
Pensioners  of  this  Charity.  Edw.  R.  Cutler,  Sec. 


THE  LATE  Mr.  LOUDON.—A  Public  Meeting  of^ 
the  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  heldin  the  large 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Establishment,  Regent- 
street,  London,  early  iu  February  next,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  extricating  his  Widow  and  Daughter  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Loudon's  sudden  death. 

Noticewill  be  given  next  week  of  the  day  of  meeting.when  it  is 
hoped  that  noblemc-n  and  gentlemen  who  patronise  Horticulture, 
and  also  all  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  who  are  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  will  attend. 

AT  a  very  numerous  Meeting  of  Tenant  Farmers,  of 
the  Three  Hundreds  of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham, held  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Newport  Pagnell,  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  EnsiuND  Greaves  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  Resolved— First— That  this  Meeting  participates  in  the 
now  almost  universal  feeling  of  abhorrence  excited  by  the  false 
and  insidious  statements  and  opinions  put  forth  by  the  Anti- 
Com  Law  League,  a  conspiracy  whose  aim  is  to  obtain  Free 
Trade  in  Corn,  but  to  preserve  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the 
znEmufacturer. 

Second— That  this  Meeting  is  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  the  protection  afforded  to  Agriculture  by  the  existing  laws 
Is  notmore  than  an  equivalent  for  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
lard— that  Free  Trade  in  Corn  is  a  delusion  which  would  reduce 
to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want  all  who  have  invested  their 
capital  in  farming  operations— bring  desolation  and  misery  on 
the  Agricultural  labourer— prove  destructive  to  the  landed 
Interest  of  the  country— materially  injure  the  tradesman  and 
mechanic,  and  ultimately  involve  in  one  common  ruin  all  classes 
of  society,  including  the  blinded  advocates  of  so  infatuated  a 
scheme. 

Third— That  this  Meeting  pledges  itself  to  adopt  all  constitu- 
tional  measures  for  opposing  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and 
resisting  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  protection  at  present 
extended  to  Agricultural  produce. 

Fourth— That  a  Committee  be  appointed  for  carrying  into  efifect 
the  foregoing  resoIutionH  and  to  co-operate  with  any  Central 
Society  which  may  be  formed  in  the  County  or  in  London,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  coubidered  most  beneficial;  and  that  such 
Committee  be  composed  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  reriutsition  convening  this  meeting,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

Fifth— That  a  subacription  be  new  raised  and  placed  at  the 
djapoaal  of  the  Committee.  E.  Grkavbs,  Chairman. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  New- 
port Pagncl!,  on  the  I9thof.Ian.,  Mr.  Greaves  in  the  Chair, 

It  was  Ordered— That  the  Resolutions  of  the  meeting  of  the 
10th  instant  be  advertized. 

It  was  Retolvcd— That  every  eflfort  be  made  by  the  Committee 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  ARsociation,  by  Roliclting  subscrip- 
tions from  the  landowners,  tenants,  tra(lcHm(;n,  and  others. 

That  a  petition  to  both  Housea  of  Parliament,  founded  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  10th  infttant,  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

That  W.  Powell,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Esq.,  be  requested  to 
•ccept  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the 
AMOCiation.  E,  Gkkavks,  Chairman. 


''rO  GENTLEMEN  and  AMATEUR  FLORISTS.— 

-*•  A»  the  return  of  Bpring  in  fast  approaching  bo  U  the  plant- 
tnsf  of  that  beautiful  flower  the  RANUNCULUS.  A  few  hundred 
root%  to  be  parted  with  fwith  names),  and  a  single  root  of  the 
very  hijfh. coloured  purple  flower  "  QuixoB,"  will  be  included  in 
each  hundred  rw>tH  ;  the  time  of  planting  February  and  March. 
—Apply,  pre-paid,  t/>  Mr.  Kykb,  Farnham,  Surrey,  where  may  be 
MCTi,  In  the  blooming  Hcanon,  In  Mr,  EyrkN  Collection  of 
PRLARGONIUM.S,  BomcSecdUngii  and  other  spcclmcna  of  thia 
nio«td«U|^tful,iitUI.IiDproTiDgflower,— FArDham,Surrey,JaD.22. 


FASTOLFF     RASPBERRY. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN.  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AILSA,  THE  KARL  OF 
HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON,  LORD 
SONDES,  &c.  See.  :  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  are  now  supplying  fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly 
valuable  and  much  esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  a!l  other  varieties, 
and  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  at  various  Horticultural 
exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated its  excellent  qualities,  fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlrv 
(see  Gardenem^  Chronicle  of  the  22d  July  last,  page  502),  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follows: — 

"  Fastoi-ff  Raspberrv. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouELL,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  the  Fastolfif  Raspberry,  and 
we  find  it  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  obtusely 
conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  some 
other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly  and 
in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1843,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent- street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouEbL  and  Co.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  with  greater  con- 
fidence, to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continues  in  high  perfection  thrnughout  the  autumnal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 
lo  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),  upon  the  following  terms: — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes         .    £2    5s.  Orf, 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25     do.  .         0  14     0 

Package  included. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  200  are 

ordered. 

*♦*  Caution. — Y,  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  to  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed no  Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  from  their  Nursery. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  Patronised  by 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  many  of  the 
Nobility,  12«.  per  dozen. — For  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  I8th  November. 

TWO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES.  — «  Lady 
Alice  Pekl,"  lOs.  6rf.,  and  "  Mrs.  Benyon,"  10s.  6rf.  per 
pair.— These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  of  Sept. 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly-esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  706  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  : —  ^    s.    d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts        14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto  1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto    ..     2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..500 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 

FUCHSIAS. 

1  dozen  of  the  newest  and  very  best  sorts  ..     2U. 

1  dozen  fine  ditto         ..        ..        I2s. 

1  dozen  good  show  varieties  ..         ..  ..      Ss. 

Sent  by  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms  :— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  9  inches  high,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  24,  1844. 

FUCHSIA  SEED. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity 
of  the  above  from  the  very  newest  and  best  varieties,  which  they 
offer  upon  the  following  terms: — 

A  packet  containing  100  seeds        lOs. 
Do.  do.  60    do.  6s, 

Sent  post  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order.    Directions 
for  sowing,  &c.  will  accompany  each  packet. 

This  will  form  an  admirable  opportunity  to  those  who  intend 
competing  for  Seedling  Prizes  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  present 
year.  The  quantities  being  very  limited,  early  application  will 
be  necessary.- Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  J_an.  25,  1814. 

MARNOCk"TiD  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  of 
NEW  anh  CHOICE  FLOWER-SEEDS,  with  full  and  parti- 
cular Directions  for  the  best  Modes  of  Cultivation,  with  the 
Treatise  on  the  Walchoren  Cauliflower  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Their  Stock  of  trained  Fruit-trees  arc  exceedingly  fine,  con- 
flisling  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  &c.  AIho  the  following  Cherries  ;— Harrison's 
Heart,  Illtick  Heart,  Adam's  Crown,  Waterloo,  Knight's  Early 
Black,  Florence,  BInck  Eagle,  Downton,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke, 
BIgarreau,  Elton  Nwpolcon,  Early  Purple,  ClrcfiHsiftn,  Kcntiwh, 
Morcllo  of  aortH,  &c.  Prices  may  be  had  on  application  ut  their 
Nurseiy,  Hackney,  London.— Jan.  25,  1844. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES.  CARNATIONS,  AURICULAS, 
and  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  appointment  Florist  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, begs  to  remind  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  for  obtaining  Cuilectioiis  of  the  above 
Flowers,  and  that  in  consequence  of  ihe  success  he  had  in  their 
cultivation  last  year,  he  can  offer  tbem  at  the  foUowiug  moderate 
prices  : —  di  s.    d. 

100  Ranunculuses  in  100  superb  sorts  with  names    4     4     0 
100  do.  in  100  very  fine  sorts,  do.        2  10    0 

Superfine  mixtures,  from  7s-  to  21s.  per  100. 
100  Anemones  in  ion  superfine  s':rts,  with  names   .    2  10    0 
100         Do.        in     50        do,         do.  do.        .200 

Superfine  mixtures,  lOs  per  lOO. 

25  pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  With  namesS  10    0 

25  pair  of  Picotees,  in  25         do.  do.  do.  2  10     0 

25  Auriculas,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        .     3  13     6 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  good  bulbs,  each    .        .036 

„  ,,  ,,         large  bulbs,  each  .    0  10    6 

,,  ,,  punctatum,  good  bulbs,  each  .    076 

„  ,,  ,,        large  bulbs,  each  .110 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.— Jan.,  1844. 


TO  GlilNTLEMEN  PLANTING. 

J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRNare  induced  from  the  uncer- 
•  tainty  upon  which  they  hold  the  Manor-street  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Home  Nursery,  Claphara  Rise,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Sale  of  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consequently  beg  to  solicit 
the  attention  ol  Gentlemen  and  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably healthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisting  of  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transplanted,  of  extra  growth  ;  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome  ;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes  ;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  in  great  variety,  fine 
standard  flowering  Thorns,  Almonds,  .^sculus,  Robinias,  and 
dther  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  flowering  Shrubs, 
with  a  large  stock  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  of  growth  rarely  equalled  ;  also, 
a  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms, 
Birch,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chesnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  targ3  number 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  01  excellent  growth,  and  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  all  t>f  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  flattering 
themselves  that  the  general  character  of  the  Stock  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  which  they  are  disposed  to 
offer  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash. 

J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &c.,  which  has  lately  appeared 
111  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.      {Oct.  21  and  28.; 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London,  Jan.  25,  1844. 

EP.  FRANCIS,  NuRSERTMAN,  Hertford,  begs  leave 
•  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  trade  in 
general,  Snow's  superb  white  winter  BROCCOLI,  in  2s.  packets, 
containing  half  an  ounce,  which  was  advertised  last  season,  and 
will  be  found  to  give  general  satisfaction  this  winter  and  the 
ensuing  spring.  Also,  Snow's  Hybrid  Prolific  Green-flesh  MELON, 
of  most  excellent  rich  sweet  flavour,  warranted  to  produce  two 
and  three  crops  in  a  season,  from  the  same  plants  ;  has  taken  six 
first  prizes  at  the  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibitions, weight  from  2  to  3  lbs.,  sold  in  packets,  5s.  each.  Also,. 
Snow's  Superb  Walcheren  CAULIFLOWER,  which  is  found  to 
be  late  and  hardy,  never  runs,  and  produces  beautiful  large  com- 
pact white  heads,  and  is  very  dwarL  Sold  in  Packets  at  2s.  each, 
containing  half  an  ounce. 

E.  P.  F.  begs  also  to  recommend  a  very  superior  kind  of 
Grange's  White  BROCCOLI,  which  produces  large  compact  heads 
in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Sold  in  packets, 
2s.,  containing  half  an  ounce.  The  above,  making  four  packets, 
if  ordered  together,  may  be  had  for  10s.,  at  the  Hertford  Nur- 
series, or  of  Messrs.  Noble,  Seedsmen,  152,  Fleet-street;  Messrs. 
J.  Wrench  &  Son,  London-Bridge,  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  opposite 
the  Mansion  House,  London, 

HYACINTHS  AND  GROWING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  Is.  Qd. 
each,  by  Flanagan  &  Son,  Mansion-house-street  ;  Warnee& 
Warner,  28,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  McMullen,  Leadenhall-street; 
W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate- Within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery;  Grim- 
ley  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden  ;  Batt  and  Rutlev,  412,  Strand  ; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  Smith,  Covent-garden ; 
Charlwood,  Tavistock-row;  W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G. 
Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly  ;  John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Shuttleivorth, 
Pantheon  ;  Minier,  Auams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  Thomas  Ansell,  Camden  Town;  Thomas 
Watkinsok,  Market-place,  Manchester  ;  W.  E.  Renole,  Ply- 
mouth; Dickson  &:  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontkv,  Leeds;  Fisher, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh; 
and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country.  Wholesale 
Agents,  Davy,  Mackmordo,  and  Co.,  100,  Upper-Thames-st., 
London. . . 


A  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  GROWING  THE  LISIANTHUS 
RUSSELLIANUS. 

JAMES  CUTHILL  has  printed  the  whole  account  of 
his  treatment  of  the  above  most  splendid  plant,  which  has 
often  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  Regent-street,  and  the  Royal 
South  London  Societies;  his  largest  plant  this  year  having  60O 
blossoms  on  it,  and  gained  the  largo  silver  Medal  at  the  Royal 
South  London  Exhibition.  A  packet  of  Seed,  with  the  pnntM 
directions,  will  be  sent  at  the  small  price  of3*r^i^."-  A^averf 
healthy  plants  of  the  above,  from  2«.  and  mWRKU.  ftlsO^fi-N" 
hill's  celebrated  Early  MELON;  his/ai'Ir  improved  Woclc  '>^ 
Spine  CUCUMBER,  at  ^a.Gd.  each  paoteT,  oi' Os.  for  thB  Uirco 
packets.— Florist,  Denmark-hill,  CanrtTsrfwrir,  London. 

CuTrnLL'H  Black  Spink  CucuMuftft'/LAWT^,  ♦ery  wtronff  and 
healthy,  to  bo  had  during  January,  FcbiTuiif  y,  anrf  Mart^h. 


The  truc.Uccchwood  MELON,  'is.  fi^i  ifCr  | 
jgent-Btrcet.      Also    Cuthill's   Prinot    V 


packet,  «B  shown  ut 
Btmra^rk,    Clore- 


Hctmt7d  Border  CAKNaYiON,  rccommctjd«d  by  IJr.  LiwnLnv  m 
the  best  Border  Carnation  ever  seen,  aj^U  a  No'Pff*^  "'  *'^'^*"' 
I2j.  per  dozen.  •:^    \J-    '-     .,    >/.  J 
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SEEDS,  NEW  AND  TRUE. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  SONS  respectfully  acquaint 
those  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  have  not  yet 
hitherto  honoured  them  with  thuir  commands,  that  their  grounds 
heing  situated  at  considerahle  distanc'S  from  each  other,  and  of 
different  soilf^,  they  are  enabled,  by  strict  attention,  to  ^row 
GARDEN  SEEDS  rrue  to  their  kinds,  and  supply  Seeds  which 
they  know  to  be  new,  thereby  preventinR-  disappointment  in  the 
crops.  A  great  saving:  of  expense  will  also  be  eifectcd,  and  the 
most  improved  sorts  insured  by  purchaying-  either  of,  the  under- 
named collections,  which  are  selected  accordinir  to  Messrs. 
Sutton's  actual  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
kind.  ^  s.  d. 

No.    \.~A   complete  Collection  of  new  Kitchen  garden 

Seeds,  ufvenj  best  hinds,  being  one  yearns  suppli;  for  a 

first-rate  establishment 3     3     0 

No.  2. — A  Collection  containing  all  the  kinds  as  the  above, 

but  in  smaller  quantities  .         .         .         .         .         .         .220 

No.  3.—^  complete  Collection,  in  quantities  suitable  for 

smaller  Families        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .110 

No.  4. —  \  00  Ranunculuses,  in  snjine  vai-ie ties,  bi/  ?iame  .15  0 
50  ditto  i'l  50  do.  do.  .  0  15     0 

N.B.— Parcels  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  London,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  within  60  miles  of  London. 

For  Gardeners  and  others  who  would  prefer  selecting- the  sorts 
of  seeds  themselves,  S.  &  Sons  have  just  published  their  annual 
Catalogue  of  new  Kitchen-garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  which  will 
be  forwarded  immediately,  post  paid. 

***  Wliere  a  reference  is  eiven  payment  need  not  be  made  for 
twelve  months,  which  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  proving 
the  excellence  of  the  Seeds, — Heading  Niirsery,  Berks,  Jan.  2  5. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury. — "  Standard  of 
•  PEfiPECTio»,"  ;Keynes). — The  finest  self-coloured  Dahlia 
in  the  world  !  gained  the  istclass  prizes  at  Stonehenge,  Windsor, 
Kingston,  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Stockwell ;  also  the  1st  prize  sjiecimens  at  Stonehenge  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  Stockwell.  "  It  is  as  round  as  any  Dahlia  in  culti- 
Tation;  as  complete  an  unbroken  ciicle  as  could  be  drawn  with 
the  compasses;  and  as  globular  in  front  as  possible.  It  is 
symmetrical  to  a  hair,  and  as  double  as  a  Ranunculus.  It  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  among  a  thousand. 
Colour,  deep  crimson.  It  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  and  must 
be  hd^d."— Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct.  M.  "  The  best-grown  flower 
we  ever  saw,  without  exception,  every  requisite  to  meet  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur  being  complied  withj  good  colour,  a  honey, 
comb,  regularity  of  growth  and  disposition  in  the  leaves,  and 
above  all,  as  complete  a  rotundity  of  shape  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  a  mould." — Snlisbury  Hernid,  Sept.  2,  1843.  Plants  in  May, 
1844,  10s.  6d.  "Orange Superb,"  (Dodd's) first-rate  show-flower, 
10s.  Gd.  "The  specimen  sent  would  grace  any  stand."— Glenny. 
"Emma  Noke,"  (Dowding's)  bluish  white,  extra  fine,  indispensa- 
ble to  a  first  rate  stand,  ]0s.  6d.  Catalogues  containing  all  the 
fine  old  varieties  and  new  flowers  for  the  season  may  be  had  on 
application.— Salisbury,  Jan.  !0,  1S44. 

DWARF    CHERR1"ES    GRAFTED    ON    THE    PRUNUS 
MAHALEB,  OR  PERFUMED  CHERRY.  ; 

T  RIVERS,  JuN.,  begs  to  ofier  Uie  following  sorts  of 
•  CHERRIES,  grafted  on  the  above  Stock,  Root-pruned,  and 
admirably  adapted  lor  potting,  tor  forcing,  or  for  forming  Dwarf 
prolific  Trei's,  to  be  protected  by  nets,  2s.  6d.  each  : 


Arch,  or  Holman's  Duke 

May  Duke 

Royal  Duke 

Late  Duke 

Biggareau 

Black  Eajcle 

Belle  de  Choisy 

Elton 


Early  Amber  Heart  (Rivers's) 
Florence 

Knight's  Early  Black 
Imperial  Morello 
Black  Tartarian 
TradescanL's  Black 
Waterloo 
Werder's  Black  Heart 


The  following  Ornamental  Standard  Trees  for  Lawns  are  also 


offered : 


each. 


American  Weeping  Wil- 
low, 8ft.         .        .        .    5 
*Cytisus  elongatus  (pen- 
dulous), 5ft.  .        .    2 
*Cytisuspurpureus(do,),5ft2 
*Cytisus  purpureus,  flora 

alba,  5ft.         .        .  3 

*Cytisus  nigricans,  5ft.  .  3 
*Cytisus  falcatus.  5ft.  .  2 
*Genista  anxantica,  5ft.  3 
♦White  Portugal  Broom,  5ft3 
*Doable  Yellow  Broom,  5ft  3 
Robinia  hispida  major 
largest  Rose  Acacia,  GTt   3 


Robinia  macrophylla,  or 

grandiflora,  dft.     .        .  3 

*Yellow  Broom,  5ft.  .  2 
Double  Dwarf  Almond, 

4ft.  to  5ft.       .  .  .  2 

Siberian  Almond,  4ft.  to  5ft.  2 
White-flowering    Dwarf 

Almond,  4ft.  to  5ft.        .  2 

Dble.  flowering  Peach,  5ft  1 

Weeping  Laburnum,  6ft  2 

Eagle's-claw  Maple,  6ft  .  1 
Lilac,  rubra  grandiflora 

fine  plants,  6ft.      .        .  2 

Lilac,  Charles  X.,  do.,  5ft  2 


each, 
s.  d. 
3    6 


Female  Plants  (the  fruit-bearing  plants;,  of  the  Shepherdia 
argentea,  or  Buffalo  Berry,  recently  imported  from  America, 
2s.  6rf.  each,  "Its  fniit,  which  is  much  relished  in  America,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Red  Currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and 
forms  one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig," — Loudon. 

Carriage  of  all  Packages  paid  to  London. 

Those  marked  *  are  grafted  on  the  Laburnuop. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Jan.  25,  1844.  ^ 


ANEMONES  AND  RANUNCULUSES.— The  entire 
Stock  of  an  Amateur  Florist,  who  has  spared  no  e.\pcnse 
in  procuring  the  finest  sorts,  but  whose  garden  having  been  sold 
-for  building  purposes,  is  compelled  to  part  with  them,  and  offers 
them  on  the  following  terms  : — 

RANUNCl/I.USES. 

100  Roots,  finest  sorts,  double,  named  flowers 

50  extra  extra  ditto  

100  flue  ditto  in  mixture 

100  ditto,  second  quality      .        .        •        .        . 
50  Tyso's  best  semi-double  ditto  for  seed 
Packets  of  500  seeds  saved  last  year      .        .    . 
Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receivinga  remit- 
tance by  Post-office  order,  or  letter-stamps  to  the  amount  wanted. 

ANliniONES. 

100  Splendid,  named,  double  flowers    2U-. 

50  extra  fine  ditto  ....  12s. 
100  fine  ditto  in  mixture         .         .     .       7*- 

50  fine  scarlet  ditto  in  mixtures  .  8s. 
Packets  of  seeds,  each  .  .  .Is. 
Apply  to  s.  G.  Leigh,  Wine-merchant,  Oundlc. 


21s. 
15s. 

as. 

5s. 
4s. 
Is.  6d. 


SHOW    DAHLIAS. 

WR.  WHALES'  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS  for  1844, 
•  to  be  sent  out  in  May,  at  lOs.  Gd.  each. 

Preceptor.— A  splendid  crimson  scarlet,  of  good  su'  stance 
and  outline,  brilliant  contour,  and  well  cupped;  an  exquisite 
show  variety  ;  warranted  to  the  description  given  of  it;  height 
3ft.;  splendid  habit. 

Second  Crimsojj  Perfection. — A  flower  of  great  substance, 
being  20  petals  deep;  well  cupped,  rising  centre,  constant;  first- 
rate  habit ;  height,  4  ft.  Early  orders  are  necessaiy  to  procure 
this  variety,  being  only  true  ground  roots.    Price  lOs.  Orf. 

Mary. — A  fancy  border  variety,  white,  margined  with  rose- 
pink;  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  constant;  occasionally  a  show 
flower;  shape  and  habit  of  Girling's  Prince  of  Wales;  height,  3  ft. 
Price  5s.— Eicot,  near  Hnntingford,  Berks,  Jan.  25,  1944. 

EARLY  PEAS,  &c.  — HENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
Seedsman,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  tliat  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  following 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz. :  Cormack's  Prince  A.lbert,  Bri- 
tish Queen  and  Early  Kent  Peas;  Taylor's  Improved  Windsor, 
and  Johnson's  Wonderful  Bean  ;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celery;  Walker's  Long  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, &c.,  with  every  other  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  106, 
Deausgate,  Manchester.  < 


DEATH    OF    MR.    LOUDON„ 


nnWE.  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  Mr.  LOUDON  has  involved  his  family  in  the  deepest  distress  in  every  sense  o 
JL  tlie  word ;  for  although  he  laboured  most  incessantly,  nearly  day  and  night,  for  the  space  of  forty  >  ears,  and  his  works  had  an 
extensive  sale— yet,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  an  invalid  for  years,  and  the  expensive  nature  oi  the  illustrations  to  his 
Works,  he  died  considerably  indebted  to  the  Printers  and  Engravers  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  debt  was  incurred  in  producing  the 
most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr.  Loudon's  Works,  namely,  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum"  a  work  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  his  fame  as  an  author. 

After  much  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  means  of  providing  for  his  family  (and  a  means,  too,  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  independent  spirit  which  characterised  the  life  of  Mr.  LornoN,  would  be  by  promoting  the  sale  of  his  truly  valuable  Pub- 
lic;itions.  There  is  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  following  Works,  the  sale  of  which  would  extricate  the  family  from  their  present 
embarrassed  state,  by  enabling  Mrs.  LnunoN  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  reserve  the  copyrights  in  her  own  hands  as  a  means  of 
luiure  support;  ^nd  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  person  who  respects  the  memory  of  the  late  Mb.  LotrnaN,  will  exert  himself 
by  soliciting  his  friends  to  become  subscribers  for  the  Publications  enumerated  below  :— 

Published  in  Julv,  J83S,  Price  10^..  cloth  lettered, 

THE  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM; 

In  Eight  volumes :  Four  of  Letterpress  illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings,  and  Four  of  octavo  and  quarto  Phites. 

Just  published,  complete  in  One  Vr-lume,  Price  2/.  10.9.,  and  in  Ten  Parts  at  5s.  each, 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 
Being  the  Arboretum  et  Fcuticetum  Britannicum  Abridged:  for  the  Use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters. 

Published  October  1,  1839,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  with  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  Price  ll.  10s.,  and  3^  6s.,  coloured, 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING  ; 

Being  the  whole  Works  on  Landsc;»pe-Gardciiing  and  Landscape-Architecture  of  the  late  Humphry  Repton,   Esq.;    with   a 

Biographical  Notice,  and  Notes  by  J,  C.  Lo  uuoN,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Published  August  1,  1838,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  numerous  Engravings,  Price  205., 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION; 
Comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  or  Villa  Residence,  or  of  a  Situation  on  which  to  form  one;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing 
of  the   House;  and  the  Laying-out,   Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;    the  whole  adapted  for 
Grounds  from  One  Perch  to  Fifty  Acres  and  upwards  iu  Extent;  and  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of 
Gardening  and  Rural  Affairs. 

Published  November  1,  1842,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  with  upwards  of  380  Engravings,  Price  \6s. 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  teach  the  Science  of  Horticulture,  and  the  Management  of  the  Fruit,  Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Gardens,  to  Persons 

who  have  had  no  previous  Knowledge  or  Experience  in  these  Departments. 

THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE; 
Any  Number  or  Volume  published  subsrquently  to   1834  may  be  purchased   separately.    The  Second   Series,  consisting  of  Six 
Volumes,  from  1835  to  18 JO  inclusive,  lor  6/.  Si-,  fit/. ;  ioT  IS'il,  ll.  Is.  6d.;  for  1842,  1^  2s.;  or  the  third  Series  complete  in  9  vols.,  9^ 

By  a  Post  Office  order  being  sent  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  Bayswater,  London,  any  of  Mr.  Loudon's  works  will  bejforvparded  in  th^ 
monthly  parcel  of  any  local  Bookseller ;  or  through  any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  list  of  the 
subscribers'  names  will  appear  weekly  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

A  Public  Meeting  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  these  works  will  beheld  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Regent-slreet,  London,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council,  early  in  February,  (notice  of  the  day  and  other 
particulars  will  be  advertized  in  the  Times,  Morning  Chronicle,  Atheneeum,  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  next  week)  when  it  is  hoped 
all  persons  taking  an  interest  in  Gardening,  who  are  within  a  reasonable  distance,  will  attend. 

On  the  1st  December,  1843,  exactly  a  fortnight  previous  to  Mr.  Loudon's  lamented  death,  he  published  the  following  statement: — 
"The  Arboretum  Britannicum  was  got  up  between  the  years  1833  and  1838,  and  published  on  Mr.  Loudon's  own  account,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  10,000/. ;  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  owing  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  it  sold  so  well,  till  the 
late  depression  of  the  book  trade  in  1841,  that  only  about  2,600^.  of  the  debt  remaiurd  to  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  observe  that  this  large  proportion  of  the  debt  was  not  raid  off  solely  by  the  produce  of  the  Arboretum,  but  in 
part  by  the  profits  of  Mr.  Loudon's  other  literary  property,  consisting  of  thirteen  different  publications,  (enumerated  below),  all  of 
which  stand  pledged  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  for  the  debt  on  the  Arboretum.  This  debt,  at  the  present 
time,  amounts  to  about  2,400^. ;  and  hence,  if  350  additional  Subscribers  could  be  got,  the  debt  would  be  at  once  liquidated,  the 
works  pledged  for  it  set  free,  and  Mr.  Loudon  or  his  family  would  enjoy  the  whole  produce  of  his  literary  property.* 

"  This  Appeal  would  never  have  been  made,  had  not  Mr.  Loudon,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  been  lately  seized 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  terminating  in  chronic  bronchites,  which,  even  if  the  disease  should  be  considerably 
alleviated,  will  effectually  prevent  him  from  any  longer  pursuing  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  on  the  produce  of  which 
profession,  and  on  the  literary  labours  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  he  has  entirely  depended  for  his  income,  since  his  literary  property  was 
pledged  for  the  Arboretum.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Loudon  feels  himself  justified  in  taking  this  mode  of  soliciting  additional 
Subscribers  to  the  Arboretum,  and  in  begging  his  Friends  and  Patrons  throughout  the  country  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  them. 

"The  Arboretum  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terras  in  all  the  principal  Reviews  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals 
of  North  America.     The  Quarterly  Review  says  ; — 

"  '  This  book  is  one  of  solid  value,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Library  of  every  landed  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  every  studenfof 
Botanical,  ArboiicuUural,  and  ITorticultnra!  science  .  .  .  Let  us  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Loudon  on  having  finished  his  Herculean 
task  ;  a  task  which  few  men,  except  himself,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  begin,  and  still  fewer  the  perseverance  to  complete. 
The  Arboretum  Britannicum  is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  it  must  become  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
trees'— Oct.  1S3S." 

The  following  Ladies,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  already  possess  the  work,  on  being  applied  to,  have  kindly  permitted 
their  names  to  be  published  as  approving  of  the  Arboretum,  and  of  this  Address  to  the  Public:— 

The  Eari,  of  Lovelace  Capt.  Widdrington,  R.N. 

Viscount  Co-mbermere  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  Derby 

The  Bishop  of  Wi.vcnt;sTER  Gkorge  Ckanstoun,  Esq. 

Lord  Monteagle 

Sir  John  Trevklyan 

Sir  Thos.  Dyke  Ackland 

Sir  H.  E.  Bunbuky 

Sir  Chari.es  Lemon 

Sir  Oswald  Moslev 

Sir  Williahi  Jardine 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 

The  Rev.  J.  Mitford 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 

The  Rev,  W.  T.  Breb 


The  Bight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle 
Mrs.  Lav/rence,  of  Stodley  Royal 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire 

The  DUKR  of  BUCCLEUCH 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  ■ 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

The  Earl  of  Essex 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

The  Earl  of  Harrington 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliahi 

The  Earl  of  Radnor 

The  Earl  of  Ripon 


L.  W.  DiLLWYN,  Esq.,  Sketty  Hall 
J.  T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Flitwick  House 
Gregory  Gkecory,  Esq.,  Harlaxton 

Manor 
W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bayfordbury 
P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.,  Twizell  House 
Prof.  Henslow 
Prof.  Lindley 
Prof.  Royle 
Dr.  NJiiLL 


*  It  may  be  thought  from  the  well-known  extensive  sale,  for  the  last  20  years,  of  Mr.  Loudon's  Publications  that  he  ought  now 
to  be  independent:  in  consequence  of  too  intense  application  while  compiling  the  EncyclopcBdia'of  Gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  fell  iuto 
ill  health  in  1S21,  which  obliged  him  ultimately  to  have  his  right  arm  amputated,  his  left  hand  being  at  the  same  time  so  much 
injured  as  to  leave  him  with  only  the  partial  use  of  two  fingers,  and  his  left  knee  being  anchylosed.  In  consequeuce  of  these  bodily 
infirmities,  Mr.  LouuoN  has  been  obliged  to  keep  an  amanuensis  and  a  draughtsman  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  also,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  a  servant  to  act  as  valet.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  for  others  arising  from 
the  same  source,  Mr.  Loudon  might  have  been  now  independent,  even  without  his  hterary  property.  This  explanation  is  due 
to  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Loudon's  personal  character. 

'This  Appeal  has  been  most  liberally  responded  to,  and  in  consequence  of  it  copies  of  Mr.  Loudon's  Works  have  been  sold  to  the 
different  Ladies,  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Gardeners,  whose  names  are  incladedin  the  foUowmg  hst ;— ThP  namps 
are  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  copies  were  ordered. 


-The  names 


ARBORETUM  BRlTANNICUM.~10;. 


Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. ;  2d  sub- 
scription; 10  copies 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  Studley  Royal ; 
2d  subscription 

The  Earl  of  Radnor 

Lord  Folkestone 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle 

Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbnrn ; 
2d  subscription 

Earl  FitzwiUiam;  2nd  subscrip- 
tion 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 

Earl  Manvers 

Lord  Viscount  Hill 

Lord  Thurlow 

Lord  Southampton 


2nd  sub- 


Wm.    Spence,  Esq. 

scription 
Robert  Chambers,  Esq. 
Lord  Clinton 
George    Charlwood,    Esq.;   2d 

subscription 
The  Marquess  of  Waterford 
J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 
Sir  W.J.  Hooker 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire;    2d 

subscription 
Ricliard  Lowndes,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Kirby.  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Barham,  Suffolk 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Nevile  Reid 
The  Hull  Subscription  Library 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland; 
2nd  sub. ;  coloured  copy 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. -50s. 
G.  Cranstoun.Esq.,  Corehouse   I  Richard  Rathbone,  Esq, 
Lord  Lilford 
The  Eavl  of  Dartmouth 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
Lord  Worsley 
Sir  H.  E.  Bunbury 
Lord  Viscount  Hill 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.— U. 
The  Marquess  of  Northampton   I      Dr.  Neill 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  |      Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth 


Lord  Murray 
Henry  Cheffins,  Esq. 
Dr.  Brown 
Edward  Solly,  Esq. 
Charles  Stokes,  Esq. 


THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST.— 165. 
Earl  FitzwiUiam  ;  two  copies      |         Dr.  Neill 


Mr.  Griffin  ;  five  copies 
The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 


The  Earl  of  Derby 
Lord  Murray 


REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Plain.— 30*. 

Mr.  Griffin  |  Lord  Lilford 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Coloured.— 66s. 


George  Cranstoun,  Esq.,  Core- 
house 
Thomas  Sopwith,  Esq. 
Lord  Harris 


Rl.  Botanic  Society  of  London 

Lord  Southampton 

Lord  Clinton 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— 3/.  3s. 
Mr.  Lobau,  Southampton  Sir  Oswald  Mosley 

The   Duke   of  Sutherland,  one  The  Earl  of  Derby 

copy  complete,  and  the  Sup-  Lord  Monteagle 

plement  separately 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.— 6/.  Gs. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow 


WATERTOM'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.— 85. 
The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
SirH.  E.  Bunbury 
Lord  Murray 


The  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow 
The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
Thomas  Sopwith,  Esq. 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley 


Henry  Cheffins,  Esq. 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE,  9  Vols.— Q/.  17s. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  the  Volumes  for  1843. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  ^iven  that  the  Exhibitions  of  Flowers  an 
Fruit,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  ensuing  season,  will  tak 
place  on  the  following  Saturdays,  viz.,  May  18,  June  15,  and  Jul 
13.  In  addition  to  the  regulations  already  announced,  it  ha 
heen  resolved  that  the  Judges  be  instructed,  in  making  thei 
awards,  to  take  into  consideration,  whether  the  Plants  to  b 
judged  have  been  exhibited  previously  during  the  season.  Fu 
information  concerning  these  Exhibitions  can  be  obtained  upo 
application  at  21.  Reffent-st. 


IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  [HjEATING. 

J  WEEKS,  JuN.,  and  Co.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea, 
•  beg  to  inform  their  friends  in  the  Gardening  Profession, 
that  they  will  be  happy  to  meet  them  at  their  Annual  Dinner,  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  1.  Those  who  will  favour  them  with  tlieir 
company  are  requested  to  communicate  as  soon  as  possible.]  \-- 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWIXG  WEEKS. 


The  term  Landscape  Gardening  has  been  adopted 
to  designate  a  profession,  the  principles  of  which, 
though  volumes  have  been  written  about  it,  are  not 
fully  understood.  The  purpose  of  the  profession  is  to  as- 
sist those  who  have  little  or  no  taste  themsehes,  in  so  ar- 
ranging plantations,  and  shrubberies,  conducting  roads 
of  approach,  forming  rides  and  walks,  placing  build- 
ings, &c.,  as  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  others  who  may 
have  any  in  such  things.  This  definition,  homely  as  it 
may  appear,  is  in  reality  the  marrow  of  the  matter,  and 
at  once  declares  that  those  %vho  may  adopt  the  profes- 
sion must  have  the  taste  required,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  induce  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them.  Then 
comes  the  question — who  is  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Landscape  Gardener.''  Of  course,  persons 
■who  have,  at  the  least,  as  much  taste  as  the  professor. 
Hence,  were  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  admitting  him- 
self not  to  have  sufficient  taste  of  his  own  to  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  a  Landscape  Gar- 
dener.'to  require  it,  it  may  be  asked — to  whom  should 
he  apply  for  guidance  to  a  skilful  professor?  It  is 
common  in  requiring  the  character  of  a  servant  to 
apply  to  the  master  whom  he  had  last  served.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, we  should  not  apply  for  information  to  the 
employer,  because  he  has,  by  the  very  act»of  employ- 
ment, declaredhimself  unfit  to  give  any  opinion.  If  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman  be  requested  to  judge  for  him- 
self by  looking  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  this  is 
absurd ;  because  he  has  confessed  himself  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  matters — no  taste  ,-  and  conse- 
quently to  be  unable  to  judge  of  any  such  work.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difiiculty  somewhat  startUng.  In  order,  not 
indeed  to  get  rid  of  it,  which  is  no  easy  matter,  but  to 
explain  its  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  dip  a  very  little 
way  into  the  philosophy  of  the  thing ;  and  as  Nature 
is  always  wiUing  to  teach  and  expound  everything 
that  may  puzzle  us,  if  we  ask  her  to  do  so  in  a  proper 
manner,  our  shortest  way  to  arrive  at  truth  in  all 
cases,  is  to  knock  at  her  door  and  make  known  our 
•wants. 

Admitted  into  her  presence,  and  humbly  requesting 
to  be  let  into  some  of  her  secrets,  she  bids  us  look 
about  us,  and  observe  the  emotions  which  appear  to  be 
excited  by  the  same  object  in  different  individuals. 
We  stand  near  an  ancient  and  noble  Oak.  The  first 
person  who  passes  looks  up  and  says — "  That  must  be 
a  very  old  tree— it  is  so  very  big ;  I  should  like  to 
know  when  and  by  whom  it  was  planted — some  cen- 
turies ago,  I  doubt  not."  The  next  person  passes  on 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  tree.  The  third 
stops — looks  upward  and  all  around,  moving  from  spot 
to  spot,  his  eyes  broadly  opened — "  Magnificent !"  is  his 
exclamation.  "What  a  noble  trunk  !— worthy  to 
support  £0  noble  a  head  !  How  gracefully  the  giant- 
arras  part  from  the  stem— each  in  itself  a  tree!  How 
finely  the  masses  of  rich  foliage,  catching  the  hghts 
and  deepening  the  shadows,  wave  into  the  outline  ! 
That  is  indeed  a  specimen  for  the  painter !  "  The 
fourth  also  stops — looks  knowingly— measures  the 
trunk  by  embracing  it,  and  observes— "  Three  fathoms 
round,  six  feet  through,  some  20  ft.  without  a  break  ! 
—and  there— what  glorious  knee-timber  among  the 
branches !— a  good  many  loads,  eh  .'—and  bark— let 
me  see,"— and  thus  he  goes  on  his  way,  calculating  the 
value  of  the  timber  and  bark.  Now  which  of  these 
was  the  man  of  ta.ste  in  reference  to  tlie  tree?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  different  from 
different  persons.  An  antiquarian  will  vote  for 
the  lirst;  an  indifferent  person  for  the  second; 
an  enthusiast  for  the  third;  and  a  timber  mer- 
chant for  the  fourth.  To  account  for,,  this  the 
Tulgar  say,  everyone  has  his  own  taste:  very  truly. 
pc  guhllhiis  rum  ilh/iiilandinn,  says  the  wiseacre  who 
ig  not  fond  of  discussion,— and  he  too  speaks  truly. 
Thus  we  find  that  no  one  denies  the  fact,  that  the  saine 
Olgcct  excites  different  emotiojis  in  (liffLrcnt  iridi- 
Yuluals.  it  is  the  same  with  groups  of  olyccts,  in 
reinect  to  their  relative  posilion.s  among  themselves 
and  nurrounding  objects.    Now,  though   we  might 


enter  at  some  length  into  the  philosophy  of  these 
things,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  such  an  article  as 
this.  Indeed  philosophers  are  not  quite  agreed  about 
the  causes  of  differences  of  taste.  We,  therefore, 
refer  such  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
studv  the  subject,  to  two  of  the  most  recent  works, 
Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  edition  of  Price,  and  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie's  Review  of  the  Association  theory,  in 
which  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  tomatter  of  fact.— Gr. 

In  our  last  Number  appeared  an  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  intention,  on  the  part  of  some  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  Loxjdon,  of  caUing  a  public  meeting 
early  in  February,  to  consider  ■'  the  best  means  of 
extricating  his  widow  and  daughter  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  are  placed  by  his  sudden  ileath." 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  proper  course  to  take,  for  the 
desultory  attempts  of  individuals  can  never  produce 
the  effect  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  opera- 
tions of  a  public  meeting. 

We  hope  much  from  this  plan,  for  there  is  evidently 
an  anxiety  among  the  gardening  public  to  do  some- 
thing substantially  useful  on  the  occasion.  We  have 
published  a  few  letters  on  the  subject — many  more 
are  lying  before  us ;  the  Members  of  the  Regent's 
Park  Gardeners'  Association  have  had  a  meeting,  for 
the  report  of  which  we  regret  that  we  had  no  room ; 
and  Mr.  Paxton  has  issued  a  circular  appealing 
strongly  to  the  friends  of  Horticulture  for  assistance. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  for  the  proposed  meeting 
are  completed  they  will  be  advertised  in  our  columns. 

"-^We  do  not  consider  that  it  will  be  useless  or  unin- 
teresting to  explain  a  little  in  detail  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing theories  and  contrivances  having  regard  to  the 
BtiRNiNG  OF  COAL  and  Other  similar  materials  in 
ordinary  furnaces ;  because,  although  such  knowledge 
may  be  of  little  use  in  the  management  of  any  given 
apparatus,  it  may,  nevertheless,  enable  many  persons 
to  form  a  better  judgment  than  they  would  otherwise 
arrive  at  of  the  various  new  projects  which  are  per- 
petually brought  forward :  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  minute  display  of  chemical,  down 
even  to  atomic  illustrations,  which  are  occasionally 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  and  the  extreme 
nicety  with  which  the  elements  of  combustion  are 
proposed  to  be  balanced  and  adjusted,  are  somewhat 
out  of  place,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  refine- 
ments are  spoken  of  in  reference  to  an  operation  which 
undergoes  immense  changes,  while  the  mechanical 
appliances  remain  unaltered.  The  furnaces  to  which 
these  remarks  apply  have,  among  other  causes  of 
change,  to  be  fed  at  long  intervals,  presenting,  at  one 
time,  a  dense  mass  of  black  coal,  and  at  another,  a 
heap  of  glowing  cinders — a  change  of  circumstance, 
which,  independent  of  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  coal  and  in  the  state  of  the  air,  must  cause  a  very 
great  change  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  two  periods, 
and  must  require  equally  great  modifications  in  the 
admission  and  distribution  of  air,  to  render  available 
the  extreme  accuracy  which  is  professedly  aimed  at  in 
the  previous  calculations. 

This  last  remark,  it  is  true,  would  not  apply  in  full 
force  to  those  furnaces  which  have  revolving,  or 
rolling,  or  oscillating,  or  otherwise  movable  grates, 
and  which  are  fed  at  such  short  intervals  and  with 
such  infinitesimal  doses,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
receive  a  constant  stream  of  coal.  These  costly  and 
complicated  contrivances  seem,  however,  too  trouble- 
some or  too  expensive  even  for  steam-engines,  where 
there  is  power  to  work  them  and  constant  attendance 
to  keep  them  in  order ;  they  may  therefore  be  safely 
dismissed  as  hopelessly  inapplicable  to  horticultural 
purposes — and  without  much  regret,  since  they  afford 
no  proof  that  even  they  overcome  the  difiiculty 
formerly  alluded  to,  arising  from  the  essential  non- 
infiammability  of  some  portion  of  the  earlier  products 
of  distillation  ;  nor  do  they  attempt  to  meet  the  second 
great  objection  to  ordinary  furnaces,  which  will  be 
presently  explained,  and  which,  if  it  exist  as  asserted, 
is  the  largest  in  pecuniary  amount,  though  it  may  be 
the  smallest  in  annoyance.  There  arises,  it  is  admitted, 
but  little  visible  smoke  from  some  of  these  ingeniously- 
constructed  furnaces ;  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  extremely  small  quantity  of  fuel  su|)plied  at  one 
time.  The  complete  absenceofvisiblesmokeis,howcver, 
no  proof  of  complete  combustion,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  there  may  exist  a  considerable  escape  of  fuel  in 
the  form  of  transparent  vapour. 

Before,  therefore,  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  may  be  stated,  that,  since  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  complete  combustion,  or  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  very  disagreeable  matters  from  the  burning  of 
mineral  coal,  it  will  always  be  expedient  to  keep  the 
chimneys  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  an  orna- 
mental garden  or  conservatory,  anil  tliis  may  be  accom- 
plished in  at  least  two  ways,  employing  either  or  both. 
The  first  uiutliod  is  to  convey  the  Bmoke-duc  from  the 
furnace  in  an  underground  cliuinicl ;  .'uul  the  second 
is  tocojivey  the  lint  water  or  sleain  in  a  heat- tight  tulie, 
which  may  be  either  above  or  helovv  the  earth.  ICilher 
of  these  means  may  be  used  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances to  the  extent  of  an  hundred  feet,  making  it 
therefore  easy  to  remove  a  chimney  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  place  where  its  effects  are  to  be  produced. 

Even  this  distance  would  not,  in  many  instances, 
sufficiently  remove  the  objectionable  matters,  and  they 
are  besides  liable  to  be  returned  by  the  wind  :  it  is 
still  desirable,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  hixury,  as  well 
as  one  of  economy,  to  consume  the  coal  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  consider  the 
matter  somewhat  minutely,  as  it  is  only  by  ascending 
to  first  principles  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  claims  to  philosophical  accuracy  and  excellence 
which  are  advanced  by  some  of  the  more  recent  can- 
didates for  public  approbation. 

The  regulated  admission  of  air,  which  is  at  present 
the  favourite  mode  of  improving  a  furnace,  will  first 
demand  notice,  and  we  cannot  enter  on  this  subject 
without  reference  to  that  invention,  which  has,  per- 
haps, obtained  the  greatest  share  of  notoriety,  and 
which  has  elicited  very  favourable  opinions  from  many 
persons  whose  names  command  respect.  The  inven- 
tion we  allude  to  is  that  which  is  secured  by  patent  to 
Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  and  of  which  certainly 
all  Horticulturists  should  avail  themselves,  if  it  possess 
but  half  the  merit  ascribed  to  it,  and  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained on  terms  commensurate  with  the  comparatively 
small  consumption  of  fuel  required  for  Horticultural 
purposes. 

The  description  of  this  invention  we  must  give  in 
a  future  paper,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded. — A. 

BEES.— No.  IV. 

{Continued  from,  page  3/.) 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  augmenting  hives.  Within  20  miles  of  London, 
and,  I  apprehend,  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  honey- 
Is  seldoQi  used  by  common  trades'-people  but  as  a  medi- 
cine. In  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  otherwise  used : 
there,  like  butter,  it  is  spread  on  bread  and  taken  at  tea. 
Hence,  run-honey  is  dearer  there  than  here,  though  honey- 
comb is  not.  In  Scotland,  where  honey-comb  (in  small 
and  neatly-made  hives  or  boxes)  is  not  sold  for  double  the 
price  of  run-honey,  eking,  that  is,  raising  the  hives  three 
or  four  inches  with  parts  of  old  hives,  is  the  more  profit- 
able system  ;  for  the  Bees  have  not  only  more  room  to 
work,  but  also  more  comb  to  breed  in,  than  they  have 
when  crown  boxes  are  used.  But  about  London,  where 
honey-comb  may  be,  I  apprehend,  sold  for  25.  or  25.  6d, 
a  pound,  the  crown-box  mode  ought  to  be  adopted.  Honey, 
as  well  as  honey-comb,  is  obtained  when  small  boxes  are 
used.  Mr,  W.  Pettigrew,  at  Carluke,  informs  me  that  he 
has  "taken  three  small  crown-skeps  (small  neatly-made 
straw-hives,  in  which  honey-comb  looks  better,  and  is 
more  saleable  in  the  Glasgow  market,'  if  I  don't  forget, 
than  in  boxes,)  from  one  of  my  top  or  first  swarms  of  this 
year.  The  first,  which  contained  9flbs.  of  comb,  was 
sold  for  17s,  ;  the  second,  9  lbs.,  for  ISs. ;  the  tMrd,  con- 
tains 7  lbs.,  which  I  have  not  sold  yet :  and  from  the  hive 
on  which  these  were  filled  I  got  37^1bs.  of  honey."  He 
did  not  say  how  much  honey  he  obtained  from  the  stock, 
or  second  swarra  ;  but  we  here  see  that  he  has  realised 
from  the  produce  of  one  swarra  a  sura  bordering  upon,  if 
not  above,  4/.  Where  crown-skeps  or  boxes  are  used  no 
virgin  swarms  ought  to  be  taken,  even  though  those 
swarms  (erroneously  called  virgin)  may  be  taken  off  at  or 
before  the  beginning  of  July.  In  propitious  years  a  second 
swarm  or  turn-out  will  fill  a  box.  Large  swarms  will  fill 
a  box  or  skep  that  holds  15  or  20  lbs.,  without  breeding 
in  it ;  but  a  box  that  contains  about  10  lbs.  of  comb  is 
more  saleable  than  a  larger  one.  As  soon  as  a  box  or  skep 
is  put  on  and  pinned  to  a  hive,, make  the  Bees  run  up  into 
it  by  blowing  smoke  into  the  hive.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  when  a  crown-skep  is  filled,  there  ought  to  be 
two  peep-holes  in  it.  In  taking  off  a  crown-skep  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  sever  it  from  the  hive  with  a  bit  of  brass- 
wire,  then  raise  it  with  wedges  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
that  the  Bees  may  lick  the  honey  out  of  the  cells  that  are 
broken  and  bruised  with  the  wire.  When  it  has  been  two 
or  three  hours  thus  raised,  it  should  be  removed,  and,  if 
the  season  is  not  over,  another  put  on.  If  a  lady  or 
gentleman  should,  about  swarming  time,  send  in  an  order 
for  a  box  of  comb  weighing  8  or  10  lbs.,  put  a  first  swarm 
into  a  second  swarm-hive,  and  you  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  order  in  a  short  space  of  time.  But  it  may  be  well 
for  i^those  whose  hives  are  at  present  small  to  dispense 
with  boxes  till  their  hives  are  larger. — A.  Peltigrew, 
Wrotham  Park,  Middlesex. 

__{'^oJ><i  continued.) 

BOTTOM-HEATING  and  NIGHT-COVERING. 

Thk  matter  of  night-covering  is  closely  connected  with. 
that  of  Bottom-heating  ;  and  it  is  stran<i;e  that  the  great 
utility  of  mats  on  structures  such  as  Pine-pits  (possessing 
a  permanent  source  of  Bottom-heat  within)  has  not  long 
since  pointed  out  tlic  much  greater  necessity  for  such, 
coverings  on  structures  for  very  early  forcing,  that  depend 
for  their  heat,  iu  many  casCH,  on  a  considerable  surface  of 
parching  flues  or  pipes. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  coverings  at  cer- 
tain ficusoDS,  and  for  certain  purposes,  has  been  the  want 
of  a  material  at  once  light,  pliable,  durable,  and  econo- 
mical. Regarding  tlie  last,  I  am  sure  tiiat  the  saying  of 
fuel  would,  under  good  munagenicnt,  pay  for  the  cost  of 
material;  and  fur  the  former  rjuaiities,  J  have  no  doubt 
tlmt,  could  the  attention  of  our  manufiicturcrs  bo  fairly 
drawn  to  thu  subject,  we  should  not  bo  lon^;  without 
sorjielliiiig  to  the  pur|JOHC. 

1  do  not  mean  litre  to  asaort  that  Niglit-coveriiyV 
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necessary  to  all  structures,  and  at  all  seasons — by  no 
means  ;  I  would  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  what 
takes  place  in  an  early  forcing-house  (unprovided  with 
Bottom-heat)  on  a  severe  night— say  in  ihe  middle  or  end 
of  January,  and  the  case  in  hand,  by  way  of  illustration,  an 

■  early  Vinery,  depending  entirely  on  flues  or  piping.  If 
the  atmospheric  moisture,  which  must  be  provided  by 
some  means,  could  be  kept  suspended  without  condensa- 
tion at  the  roof,  there  would  he  lUtle  occasion  to  care,  in 

.my  opinion,  about  the  loss  of  5  or  even  10  degrees  of  heat, 

-  and  the  65°  or  70°,  as  recommended  by  mere  prescription, 
might  be  allowed  to  sink  quietly  to  55"  without  any 
injury — nay,  with,  perhaps,  a  positive  benefit. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  without  roof- 
coverings,  with  an  outside  thermometer  of,  say  20",  and 
an  inside  one  of  65**  or  70°?  To  maintain  these  punish- 
ing temperatures  a  very  strong  fire  must  be  kept  up, 
^hich,  from  rapidity  of  circulation,  must  force  some  20 
percent,  ofheatoutat  f  he  chimney-pot,  and  exercise,  by 
means  of  scorching  flues  or  pipes,  a  powerfully  extractive 
•process  (if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  on  the  leaves. 

To  be  sure,  we  can  provide  such  an  abundant  supply  of 

.atmospheric  moisture  as  may  compensate  for  the  loss; 

but  can  it  be  supposed  that  continual  distillation  of  this 

Ttiod  can  afford  as  genial  an  atmosphere  as  one  in  which 

-the  gases  from  sweet  fermenting  materials  are  kept    in 

■  ■suspension,  and  in  which  all  such  distillation  is  obviated 
.  ty  a  night  covering  ? 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  I  conceive,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  disproportion  which   light  bears  to 

"heat  in  these  northern  climes  as  compared  with  tropical 
ones,  that  we  ai^  by  no  means  justified  in  attempting  to 
imitate  the  extreme  points  to  whicK  vegetation  is  sub- 
jected in  those  climates.  The  general  consequence  is  an 
impure  atmosphere,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  want 

.  of  light  before  adverted  to,  produces  many  and  serious 
evils  ;  amongst  which  we  may  mention,  first,  long-jointed 
and  of  course  imperfect  wood  ;  and,  secondly,  a  dissipation 

-  of  vital  energies,  leading  ultimately  to  abortive  results. 

I  have  a  Peach-house  under  my  care,  the  night  tem- 
perature of  which  has  frequently,  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  fruit  was  as  large  as  Peas,  been  as  low  as 
40^;  and,  so  far  from  receiving  injury,  the  fruit  has  been 
benefited  by  it,  and,  grown  under  those  circumstances,  has 
carried  a  medal  six  or  seven  years  successively  from  the 
.  "Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  bottom-beat,  it  appears  to 

'  jne  that  although  the  tank-system  is  destined  to  supersede 

"the  old  modes  of  bottom-heat,  (and  as  a  general  principle 

deservedly  does  so,)  yet  a  little  consideration  is  necessary 

"before  those  enthusiastically  inclined  towards  the  new  mode 

discard  entirely  the  old  process  of  fermenting  materials. 

-A  question  arises  about  the  character  of  the  tank  covering 

with  regard  to  the  admission  of  so  much  moisture  as  may 

Tbe  necessary,  and  no  more  ;  and  a  second,  more  important 

Btill,  vphether   the  gases  produced  by  fermenting  matter 

can  or  ought  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

I  presume  that  the  gaseous  products  of  fermenting  mat- 
■  ter  are  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  steam  of  water, 
which,  although  gaseous,  is  not  so  rich  in  constituents. 
Without  chemical  knowledge,  every  gardener  knows  that 
what  is  technically  called  "  a  sweet  bottom-heat,"  such  as 
a  well-wrought  Cucumber  frame,  is  just  the  sort  of  place 
.  for  certain  quick-growing  plants  to  make  the  most  rapid 
advance  in;  therefore  it  seems  to  me  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  question  of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  sweet  bottom-heat  of  fermenting  materials  "  well- 
wrought  "  approximates  the  conditions  of  moist  tropical 
climates,  about  which  I  beg  to  quote  Mr.  Solly's  remarks 
in  "Rural  Chemistry ,"(p.368)  which  runs  thus: — "In hot 
moist  regions  of  the  tropics,  plants  grow  with  far  more 
rapidity,  and  vegetation  is  more  vigorous,  than  in  tempe- 
rate regions.  In  tropical  countries  decay  proceeds  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  our  own  country  ;  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  the  food  of  plants,  are  produced  in 
greater  quantity  than  here,  whilst,  from  the  greater  power 
of  the  sun,  plants  are  able  to  assimilate  more  of  those  sub- 
,  stances  than  they  can  in  colder  countries." 

Something,  therefore,  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
entirely  resign  the  use  of  fermenting  materials  ;  perhaps 
the  time  is  not  distant  when,  from  repeated  analysis  and 
extended  physiological  knowledge,  we  shall  be  able  to  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere  of  hot-houses  with  the  necessary 
gases  by  a  regular  system. 

As  to  plunging  or  planting  out  in  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials,  we  acquire  still  farther  powers  in  combatting 
low  temperature,  leading  ultimately,  in-doors,  to  economy 
in  fuel. 

In  confirmation  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  "Theory 
of  Horticulture,"  (p.  105,)  where,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  that  page,  is  fully  .shown  how  this  principle,  which  is 
universal  in  Nature,  or  nearly  so,  acts ;  and  which  is 
amply  borne  out  by  facts  in  every-day  practice.  The 
frequent  depression  of  atmospheric  temperature  out  of 
doors,  by  winds  and  otherwise,  must  very  frequently  leave 
the  bottom-heat  much  more  than  is  commonly  thought  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Great  anxiety  is  manifested  on  all  sides  to  obtain  clear 
glass  for  hot-houses,  and  very  properly;  however,  not  so 
much  pains  is  taken  to  keep  it  clean  afterwards. 

All  pits  and  frames  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  in 
the  year,  say  February  and  October,  as  great  benefit  will 
^arise  therefrom. — Robert  Errington^  Oulton. 


SEEDS  OF  GARDENING.— No.  IV. 

{Concluded  from  p.  35.) 

But  I  must  not  on  any  account  dismiss  the  tin  box  and 

the  label  so  lightly,  without  adverting   to  its  usefulness 

to  lady  gardeners,  and  indeed  amateurs  in  general,  who  do 

not  get  their  living  by  gardening,  and  are  frequently  not 


so  familiar  with  some  of  its  intricacies  as  the  more  ex- 
perienced veterans  in  the  art;  for  in  this  1  mean  to  bring 
the  science,  or,  in  other  words,  all  that  is  known  of  garden- 
ing, to  bear  so  closely  upon  the  practice,  that  gardener 
amateur,  or  even  apprentice,  may  sow  seeds  in  the  right 
sort  of  soil  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
proper  purpose,  since  every  packet  of  seeds  will  be  en- 
veloped in  the  information  necessary  to  rear  them  ;  for  I 
have  seen  cases  enough  where  better  might  have  been 
expected  of  persons  sowing  such  as  Loasas  and  Convol- 
vuluses, of  very  dissimilar  habits,  in  such  a  way  as  showed 
that  they  thought  all  Loasas  were  tall  twiners,  and  all 
Convolvuluses  more  or  less  similar  ;  whilst  it  is  notorious 
that  in  both  genera  there  are  species  that  grow  only  a  foot 
high,  mere  tiny  herbs,  whilst  others  are  giant  twiners, 
requiring  two  or  three  fathoms  of  stick  or  string  to  sup- 
port them.  When  I  saw  these  sowed  side  by  side,  I 
thought,  if  there  had  been  black  letters  on  the  seed-packets 
setting  forth  the  character  of  each,  things  would  have  been 
far  otherwise,  leaving  those   who  erred  quite  inexcusable. 

Those  who  grow  things  properly  will  find  the  seed-packet 
cheap  enough,  and  he  who  sows  seeds  not  knowing  what 
they  are,  and  expects  from  them  what  nature  never 
ordained,  has  "  paid  too  dear  for  his  whistle,"  and  will  find 
that  seeds  alone  are  useless  and  even  too  expensive,  how- 
ever cheap,  without  a  system  to  grow  them  by.  But 
some  will,  no  doubt,  ask  how  this  very  desirable  informa- 
tion respecting  all  our  most  interesting  garden-seeds  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  Gardening  books  abound  with  such  in- 
formation ;  but  as  no  living  man  appears  gifted  with  such 
extraordinary  intellect  as  to  be  able  to  retain  it  so  clearly 
and  fully  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  his  practice  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  amid  the  bustle  and  toils  of  the  day, 
I  propose  to  save  racking  the  brain  unnecessarily  ;  and 
more  effectually  to  serve  the  piirposes  of  gardening,  to 
digest  into  the  form  of  a  label,  and  under  the  head 
"  directions  for  use  " — in  plain  English,  a  treatise  on  the 
character  and  culture  of  the  contents  of  the  packet.  Mrs. 
Loudon's  "  Book  of  Annuals  "  would  give  in  simple, 
popular,  and  scientific  terms  the  sort  of  information  I 
speak  of  for  Annuals ;  and  so  of  other  books  for  the 
culinary  seeds,  &c.  But  for  the  most  part  I  have  another 
plan,  and  that  is  a  sure  one,  to  come  at  the  practical  points : 
— the  man  that  grows  seeds,  first  flowers  the  plant  and 
then  fruits  it ;  he,  therefore,  may  know  if  he  pleases  more 
of  it  than  the  gardener,  who  only  flowers  it.  If,  there- 
fore, the  seed-grower  would  set  forth  in  writing  on  the 
seed-packets  the  character  and  culture  of  them  (a  theme 
which  must  be  familiar  to  him)  instead  of  giving  their 
good  properties  and  details  of  their  uses  vivd.  voce  to  the 
seed-buyer,  the  chain  of  information  would  be  complete  ; 
it  would  come  direct  from  the  man  who  perfected  the 
plant,  flowered  and  fruited  it,  to  the  man  who  was  about 
to  commence  more  or  less  of  the  same  process  ;  and  if 
seedsmen  were  only  to  buy  seeds  from  such  as  knew  what 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  seeds  were  that  they  were  seUing, 
we  should  soon  reform  our  seed-packets,  and  equal  or  sur- 
pass the  men  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester  in  the  beauty 
of  our  labels  and  the  details  of  our  manufacture  ;  but  this 
is  not  all  in  the  systematical  arrangement  of  seeds,  for  if 
it  be  necessary  for  the  butler  to  have  binns  and  a  well- 
furnished  pantry  appropriate  for  his  business,  and  the 
housekeeper  to  have  ranges  of  shelves  and  drawers,  and 
other  stowage  for  her  paraphernalia,  each  according  to  its 
kind,  surely  there  is  something  more  appropriate  for 
valuable  seeds  than  to  be  tossed  in  loose  papers  in  the 
bottom  of  an  old  hamper,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  too 
generally  their  locahty.  I  would  therefore  arrange  them 
in  trays,  each  tray  to  be  a  drawer,  and  fit  into  slides  form- 
ing a  nest  or  chest,  the  top  being  a  table  or  counter,  the 
laboratory  of  the  seed  department.  One  tray  would  hold 
200  separate  packets  of  the  size  of  the  percussion-cap  box, 
which  holds  2  oz. ;  and  this  tray  would  only  be  40  inches 
long  and  20  wide :  and,  mark  well,  every  packet  would  be 
open  to  view,  and  might  be  as  easily  opened  and  some 
seeds  come  at  for  sowing  and  the  remainder  secured  as  the 
grocer  comes  at  his  Congou  Tea  for  the  ready  money 
customer  and  secures  the  remainder  in  his  well-ordered 
canister. 

Now,  let  any  one  put  200  papers  of  seeds,  untied,  in  a 
drawer  40  inches  by  20,  and  let  him  look  them  over  once 
or  twice  to  sow  small  moieties  and  replace  the  remainder, 
and  see  the  result — the  working  of  the  medley  ;  and  if  he 
has  the  bump  of  order  in  his  head  at  all,  he  will  thank  any 
one  to  lend  him  a  hand  to  set  his  seeds  in  order.  Begging 
pardon  for  this  lengthy  document,  which  I  could  not 
abridge  and  render  the  meaning  clear,  I  hope  seeds  may  be 
respected,  saved,  preserved,  and  carefully  distributed,  and 
then  our  waste  lands  vpould  wear  a  warm  and  wealthy 
aspect  when  the  myriads  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  that  are 
annually  wasted  should  be  gathered  into  barns  and  put 
forth  to  usury  in  the  spring  in  the  bank  of  Earth. — A.  For- 
sythf  Alton  Towers. 

THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  II. 

{Continued  from  page  36.) 

Securing  a  Supply  of  Buds. — It  is  necessary,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  observations,  to  remind 
the  reader  that  ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius : 
Anglice, — Good  work  will  not  spring  from  bad  materials. 
Previous,  then,  to  making  any  other  preparations,  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  a  supply  of  buds  against  the  time 
when  they  will  be  used,  either  by  having  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  in  the  garden  of  the  operator, 
by  promise  from  that  of  a  friend,  or  by  purchase  from 
a  nurseryman  who  can  be  relied  upon.  (It  may  be 
as  well  to  remark  here,  that  if  either  of  the  latter  be  the 
case,  it  will  be  well  at  the  time  of  use  to  see  that  the 
shoots  on'which  the  buds  are  be  quite  fresh,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cut  them  on  the  spot.)     If,  however,  the  neces- 


sary supply  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  of  these  means, 
nothing  remains  but  to  buy  a  few  plants  for  the  purpo.se. 
In  this  case,  fine  ones  should  be  secured,  as  small  weak 
growers  will  produce  few  shoots  fit  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  plants  to  give  the  buds  be  on  their  own  natural  roots, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  tliey  are  planted  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  their  leaves  in  autumn,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  well  settled  before  the  spring ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to 
secure  a  good  supply,  a  strong-stemmed  standard  Rose  or 
two  should  be  purchased  at  a  nursery,  and  such  only 
chosen  as  have  jilenty  of  young  wood,  and  are  in  health. 
By  choosing  them  without  reference  to  shape,  and  merely 
on  account  of  the  buds  they  are  expected  to  yield  in 
autumn,  those  may  be  obtained  which  have  been  rejected 
for  a  season  or  two  by  other  buyers,  and  are  vigorous  and 
well-rooted.  They  should  be  planted  with  good  mould 
round  the  roots  in  November,  and  care  taken  to  remove 
any  leaves  there  may  be  on  the  trees  previous  to  planting. 
If  well  staked  and  trimmed,  as  subsequently  directed,  a 
more  regular  and  certain  supply  of  buds  will  be  procured 
than  in  any  other  way  ;  and,  provided  the  trees  be  a  little 
fnvoured,  they  may  get  over  the  injuries  inflicted  by  re- 
moving their  best  shoots,  especially  if  two  or  three  buds 
be  left  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  thus  removed. 

Choice  of  Stocks. — The  proper  time  to  procure  stocks 
is  during  the  month  of  November ;  (the  period,  however, 
may  be  delayed  until  the  1st  of  February,  hut  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  do  so,  for  plants  procured  and  planted  in  Nov. 
will  be  found  to  produce  much  finer  shoots  than  those 
planted  later ;  the  shoots  upon  them  are  also  better 
placed,  two  rarely  starting  from  the  same  eye,  but  spring- 
ing from  following  knots,  and  are  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  stock  ;  and  if  three  shoots  push,  they  are  in  gene- 
ral from  the  three  upper  rings  on  the  stock,  and  evenly 
triangular.  November  plants  seem  to  accumulate  their 
strength,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  forming  their  buds  at 
the  nearest  possible  points  to  the  extremity  of  the  stock, 
start  and  continue  their  growth  with  unabating  vigour, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  an  unexperienced  eye  would  at 
once  discern  the  difference  between  a  body  of  stocks  en- 
tered in  November  and  the  same  quantity  placed  in  the 
ground  in  January  or  February,  although  an  unequal 
strength  in  single  plants  might  render  the  difference  not 
so  perceptible. 

Four  objects  are  gained  by  early  planting:  viz.,  large 
shoots — well-placed  shoots,  with  reference  to  each  other, 
both  in  proximity  and  position.^the  formation  of  a  head 
as  near  the  extremity  of  the  stock  as  possible — and,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  vigorous  plant.  Late  plants,  on  the 
contrary,  are  uncertain  as  to  the  places  where  they  will 
push  ;  a  part  of  the  stock  is  frequently  lost  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  greater  degree  of  trouble  is  incurred  in 
removing  useless  shoots  straggling  about  the  stock  :  and 
the  shoots  which  are  eventually  retained  are  faulty  in  one 
or  more  of  these  particulars,  viz.,  of  a  more  uneven 
growth,  much  smaller  than  is  desirable  in  circumference, 
fewer  in  number,  or  backward  in  their  growth. 

Stocks,  however,  procured  even  so  late  as  the  5th  or  6th 
of  April,  will  occasionally  succeed,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  send  to  the  nearest  wood-cutter,  or  the 
headsman  of  a  farm,  and  desire  them  to  make  a  collection 
either  from  the  woods,  or  to  save  a  supply  when  they 
grub  up  a  hedge  :  in  the  former,  many  single  plants  will 
be  procured  ;  in  the  latter,  most  of  those  which  spring 
from  a  clump-root.  This  latter  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance, as  the  wild  stock  will  flourish  with  hardly  any 
root,  and  indeed  often  strike  without  a  single  fibre, 
although  plants  with  fibrous  roots  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

In  all  probability,  following  the  directions  received,  all 
sorts  of  stocks  would  be  brought  as  well  as  heights : 
although  they  differ  both  in  size  and  sorts  in  different 
places  ;  the  red  have  the  hardest  and  firmest  wood,  and 
have  least  pith  ;  the  smooth  green  are  the  easiest  to  bud 
on  the  stem,  and  the  green  and  brown  striped  are  between 
the  two.  Some  sorts,  as  the  red,  do  not  take  freely  ;  but 
as  budding  should  be  done  at  a  time  when  success  is 
almost  certain,  this  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  than 
the  appearance  of  the  future  tree;  the  clean,  healthy, 
sizable  stock,  therefore,  should  be  chosen  without  reference 
to  the  colour.  If,  however,  there  be  large  choice,  the 
green,  green  and  brown  striped,  and  grey,  are  question- 
less the  best,  the  red  having  a  tendency  to  go  off,  especially 
when  transplanted. 

It  is  true  that  the  size  of  the  stem  will  continue  to  in- 
crease after  grafting,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  would 
have  done  with  a  wild  head ;  the  free  growers  will,  of 
course,  increase  it  much  more  rapidly  than  delicate  sorts, 
and  if  the  roots  are  freed  from  rotten  wood  in  planting 
and  transplanting,  and  the  shoots  above  well  pruned, 
there  is  no  fixing  the  size  the  stock  will  attain  to. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PERSIAN  MELONS. 

I  SEND  you  a  description  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Persian  Melons  lately  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  grown  (see  p.  543  and  662).  There  is  nothing 
novel  or  remarkable  about  it,  and  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle^  but  that  I  see  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailing as  to  the  best  method  of  affording  bottom-heat. 
One  gardener  advocates  steaming  the  roots  of  plants  over 
open  troughs  of  hot  water ;  another  prefers  a  dry  heat, 
obtained  by  lighting  a  fire  beneath  the  bed  ;  a  third  says 
that  the  open  tank-system  will  not  do  for  Melons,  because 
the  steam  reduces  the  soil  to  the  condition  of  mud  ;  while 
a  fourth  asserts  that  the  soil  is  then  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition for  the  growth  of  these  plants. 

Amidst  so  many  conflicting  theories,  all  supported  by 
experienced  men,  who  1  have  no  doubt  could  each  in  his 
own  way  obtain  success,   I  think  that  descriptions  of 
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structures  already  in  use,  and  of  the  measure  of  success 
attained  by  them,  may  be  serviceable  in  assisting  the 
unpractised  in  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  deciding  ; 
and  perhaps  1  may  be  able  to  sliow,  that  even  those  who 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  bottom-heat  need  not  despair 
of  growing  very  good  Persian  Melons  without  it,  provided 
thej  do  not  aim  at  having  them  too  early. 


The  house,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  is  a  section, 
was  built  in  the  spring  of  1842,  principally  tor  a  Jjelon- 
house  ;  but  it  is  found  useful  in  the  winter  for  forcing 
Pe[argQDHinis,  and  in  the  early  spring  for  Strawberries.;, 
to  both  wliich  purposes  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  the  trellis  being  at  such  times  replaced  by  a 
portable  stage.  It  is  2S  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide,  and  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  saddle-boiler,  with  four-inch  jiipes 
passing  round  the  outside  of  the  pit.  These  pipes  are 
fitted  with  cast-iron  troughs,  for  holding  water,  to  regu- 
late the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Beneath  the  pit  is 
an  arched  chamber,  a,  along  the  front  of  whicli  runs  the 
flue,  i,  imparting  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat  to  the  soil 
above,  and  also  serving  to  heat  a  series  of  arches,  c,  wliich 
run  along  beneath  the  path,  and  are  entered  from  a  house 
in  front,  rf,  and  which  are  used  for  forcing  Rhubarb,  &c. 
in  the  winter.  I  may  also  mention  that  the  house  in 
front  is  heated  by  the  same  boiler. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  house  was  cleared  of 
Strawberries  ;  it  then  underwent  a  thorough  cleaning. 
The  pit  was  next  filled,  by  placing  first  about  sis  inches 
of  decayed  dung  and  leaves,  and  upon  this  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  one-half  surface-soil  of  a  pasture  which  had 
lain  for  twelve  months,  and  one-half  a  mixture  of  turf, 
dung,  and  brick-rubbish,  that  had  been  thrown  together 
for  a  Vine-border.  The  depth  of  the  soil  was  about  two 
feet.  The  trellis  being  then  fixed,  the  arrangements  were 
complete.  On  the  13th  of  June  the  plants  were  turned 
out,  one  in  each  light,  and  planted  about  sis  ir.clies  from 
the  front  of  the  pit.  They  grew  most  luxuriantly  ;  only 
two  shoots  were  allowed  to  go  up  the  trellis  beneath  each 
light,  and  about  three  Melons  were  left  to  swell  in  the 
same  space.  By  thus  limiting  the  number  of  shoots,  the 
leaves  had  plenty  of  room  to  expand,  and  1  think  I  never 
saw  finer  foliage.  The  number  of  fruit  was  twenty-one, 
and  the  average  weight  about  eight  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  was  kept  to  seventy-two  degrees 
by  fire-heat,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  never  exceeded  se- 
venty-five degrees.  As  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion the  Persian  Melon,  I  may  add,  that  I  never  allowed 
any  syringing,  or  watering  with  a  rose-pot ;  but  twice  while 
they  were  growing  the  bed  received  a  thorough  watering. 
The  depth  of  the  soil,  and  its  being  of  a  nature  to  retain 
moisture,  precluded  the  necessity  of  often  watering.  The 
troughs  were  kept  full  of  water  till  the  fruit  began  to 
ripen,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  kept  as 
dry  as  possible. 

Although  the  soil  in  this  house  received  a  slight  degree 
of  heat  from  the  flue  beneath,  we  have  Melons  growing  in 
two  other  places,  and  doing  equally  well,  without  bottom- 
heat  at  all  ;  arid  everything  has  been  obtained  from  a  eood 
aoilof  sufficient  depth  that  could  be  desired  or  expected, 
from  either  open  tanks  or  closed  ones.  One  of  these 
places  is  a  low  pit,  where  the  soil  is  placed  upon  the 
drainage,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  (about 
6  inches)  of  decayed  leaves.  The  other  place  alluded  to 
is  a  Fig-house,  in  which  the  plants  grow  in  pits  about 
6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  The  Melon,  for  which  a 
Banksiao  Medal  was  awarded  me  in  August,  [a  very  fine 
one  indeed— £(/.]  was  grown  entirely  witiiout  bottom-heat. 
1  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  bottom-heat  is  use- 
less ;  OD  the  contrary,  for  early  crops  of  Melons  I  consider 
it  indibpensabte. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  in  this 
particular  case — with  what  success  those  who  saw  the 
crop  growing  in  July  and  August  can  judge.  I  shall  now 
make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  soil,  on  watering,  and 
stopping  the  plants. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  soil  be  as  rough  or  lumpy 
as  possible  for  the  Melon,  as  I  find  that  the  roots  delight 
to  run  among  and  cling  to  these  lumps,  as  may  readily 
be  perceived  by  taking  one  of  them  up,  when  the  roots 
will  be  seen  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  protruding 
through  the  surface.  Tlie  compost  I  prefer,  is  one-year- 
old  turf  from  an  old  pasture,  a  small  purtion  of  rotten 
dung,  and  eome  lumpy  marl,  with  a  little  charcoal 
ftpriokled  among  the  marl  previous  to  its  being  added  to 
thecompoht.  It  should  be  2  feet  deep  for  the  plants  to  root 
in,  and  if  moderati-ly  dry  ;iE  first,  the  fibree  will  be  more 
numerous  and  liealthy.  Supposing  thiiiKB  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  turn  out  the  plants,  they  should  be  planted 
at  the  front  of  the  pit,  the  leading  shoot  pinched  out  so 
as  to  leave  two  eyes,  and  a  slight  watering  givfn  to  the 
plants  to  aettle  tlie  soil  round  them.  If  the  jilants  will 
do  wiihout  water  till  the  fruit  is  nat,  80  much  the  better; 
as  by  (his  time  the  whole  mass  of  compoHt  will  be  occu- 
pied with  fibres  ready  to  supply  much  nourishment  to  the 
plants,  and  it  maybe  imaginf:d  v/hat  rufiid  progre.ts  the 
fruit  will  make  after  the  fitf.t  thorough  watf^ring  the  com- 
post recfives  ;  the  water  rmiht  be  of  the  same  ti^mpcriiture 
as  the  compost.  At  this  time  great  attention  whould  be 
paid  to  k*:eping  the  atmosphere  of  the  hout>e  dry  ;  or  if 
the  weather  be  dull,  the  proper  organisation  of  the  leaves 


will  be  prevented  by  the  too  great  quantity  of  vapour 
fron\  the  newly-watered  soil  ;  to  prevent  this  I  place  dry 
mats  on  the  surface,  and  give  a  little  extra  air,  keeping 
up  the  temperature  by  the  liot-water  pipes.  During  sun- 
shine, the  mats  are  removed  to  allow  the  surface  to 
become  dry  again.  By  the  time  the  fruit  is  half  swelled, 
water  may  again  be  required, — it  must  be  given  as  before, 
paying  the  same  attention  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  will  probably  suffice  till  tlie  fruit  is  ripe  ;  but  if 
water  should  be  again  required,  it  should  be  given  at  the 
sides  of  the  bed  of  soil,  where  tlie  extremities  of  the  roots 
will  be,  and  so  as  to  wet  the  surface  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  atmospliere  cannot  now  be  kept  too  dry 
for  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  1  may  here  observe,  that 
the  best  way  to  give  water  is  to  pour  it  from  the  spout 
of  a  pot  without  a  rose,  and  as  much  between  the  lumps 
of  soil  as  possible.  In  very  hot  weather  the  red  spider 
will  be  troublesome,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  puff  sul- 
phur and  snuff"  on  the  under-side  of  every  leaf,  which  is 
easily  done  in  our  Melon-house,  as  the  trellis  is  so  much 
above  the  soil  that  a  boy  may  get  to  nearly  every  leaf 
without  touching  them  :  this  jilan  is  much  better  than 
steaming  and  sprinkling  for  the  Persian  Melon. 

I  now  come  to  the  management  of  the  shoots  and 
leaves,  which  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as,  unless  the 
leaves  are  allowed  plenty  of  room,  by  retaining  but  few 
shoots,  and  are  kept  green  and  healthy  till  the  last,  the 
fruit  will  not  be  good  in  flavour.  My  rule  is  to  allow  no 
more  than  two  shoots  to  be  taken  uii  under  each  lisht,  and 
no  laterals  allowed  to  grow  except  those  on  which  the 
fruit  are.  When  the  shoots  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis 
they  are  stopped,  in  order  to  throw  strength  into  the  late- 
rals, on  which  the  young  fruit  will  now  be  forming.  When 
three  of  the  most  promising  fruit  are  set,  the  rest  should 
be  cut  away  with  tlie  laterals,  and  the  plants  should  be 
examined  daily  for  some  time,  to  see  that  not  a  leaf  over- 
lays another,  and  to  pinch  all  laterals  that  appear. 

The  Moosainee  Melon  may  be  known  to  be  about  ripe 
wh?n  a  sweet  juice  exudes  from  the  stalk  near  the  fruit, 
which  will  generally  happen  in  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  out. — G.  FleTning,  Tren- 
tham  Gardens. 


Home  Correspondence, 

Bees  arid  Dutch  Cloi^er  in  New  Zealand. — As  *' R." 
has  applied  directly  to  me  respecting  the  cause  which  has 
produced  the  acce-^sion  of  Dutch  Clover  recently  observed 
in  New  Zealand,  I  will  reply  to  him  in  the  best  manner  I 
can.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  increased  produce 
of  Clover  has  been  rather  coincident  than  correlative  to 
the  introduction  of  honey-bees  into  the  Colony,  and  that 
it  has  arisen  from  some  change  in  the  culture  of  the  soil ; 
as  such  changes  are  well  known  to  be  capable  of  producing 
such  an  effect.  If  a  pasture-field  be  dressed  with  soap- 
maker's  waste,  or  with  a  compost  well  imbued  with  lime, 
or  with  lime  only,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  Dutch  Clover, 
though  it  had  never  appeared,  or  but  scantily  appeared 
before.  Some  attribute  this  to  the  land's  being  placed  in 
a  favourable  state  for  the  germination  of  Clover-seed, 
which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  earth,  only  awaiting  the 
favourable  circumstances  referred  to,  to  bring  it  forth. 
Others  regard  it  as  a  parallel  case  to  that  afforded  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Crosse,  who  by  means  of  electricity  has 
brought  into  existence  insects  previously  unknown,  and 
as  therefore  militating  against  the  doctrine  of  omnia  at 
ovo.  It  is  a  knotty  point  which  I  shall  not  presume  to 
decide,  but  I  hope  the  remarks  I  have  made  may  call  forth 
others  from  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents. — 
Edward  Sevan,  Esgair  Evan,  Newtown,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

Culture  of  the  Carrot. — Some  gardeners  imagine  that 
old  garden  soils  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Carrots;  but  I  have  produced  them  in  two  old  gardens, 
which  for  years  had  refused  to  produce  them  by  the 
common  modes  of  cultivation.  The  system  I  pursue  is 
this  :  in  autumn  the  ground  is  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  a  little  quick 
lime  is  sprinkled  and  forked  up  with  the  bottom;  the 
surface  remains  quite  rough  until  spring;  previous  to 
sowing,  a  little  river-sand  or  sandy  earth  is  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  dug  in  as  deep  as  a  common  spade  will  do 
it.  I  then  add  a  little  more  quick  lime,  and  rake  the 
surface  level;  the  beds  are  then  formed;  drills  are  drawn 
in  the  usual  way  ;  the  seeds,  being  mixed  with  river-sand, 
are  then  sown,  and  covered  in  with  the  back  of  a  rake. 
The  width  of  the  drills  varies  according  to  the  sorts  ;  for 
small-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  Early  Horn,  eight  inches 
is  about  the  width;  for  the  Aliringham,  ten  inches;  and 
for  the  largest  sorts  one  foot  is  not  too  much;  and  they 
are  thinned  out  to  about  the  same  distances  in  the  drills,  j 
Thinning  is  of  the  greatest  importance:  the  allowing 
them  to  remain  too  thick  is  not  'jnfrequently  the  cause  of 
disease.  By  the  above  system,  I  produced  last  year 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  yards  nine  cwt.  of 
picked  roots  (varying  in  length  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches),  one  cwt.  of  small,  and  three  cwt.  of  tops,  ail  per- 
fectly free  from  speck,  the  sort  being  the  Altringham. — 
P.  Elliot.  ; 

Cucumbers. — A  correspondent,  "^  P.  Cope,"  informs  us  ' 
that  at  an  obscure   place  in    South    Salop  there   was    u 
Cucumber  cut  '-n  the  3d  of  December,  measuring  13  ins.  ' 
in  length,  and  1^  i>i.  in  diameter,     lie  inquires  if  any  of 
our  correBpondentH  have  outdone  this.  I 

OalcH. — Seeing  that  you  recommend  Qucrcus  sessili- 
flora,  I  fhull  be  obliged  by  your  stating  under  wlmt  cir- 
cumHtanccH,  since  it  U  considered  very  inferior  timber. 
Therein  not,  I  believe,  a  neighbouring  woodman  here  who 
is  not  aware  of  tlje  extriToe  f;oflnusa  of  tlie  Durnutst 
Oak  when  ftdlcd,  or  of  itn  very  fragile  churucter  wlieu 
applied  to  aity  of  those  uues  for  which  the  tcnaciuua  pro- 


perties of  the  Q.  pedunculata  are  esteemed.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  by  tKe  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  induced  their  sending  particular  instructions  to 
the  late  Mr.  Turner  (their  then  surveyor  of  the  New- 
Forest  plantations),  to  cultivate  only  the  Quercus  pedun- 
culata. These  instructions  were  accompanied  by  drawings, 
which  are,  1  believe,  kept  in  the  office  of  the  present  sur- 
veyor. Col.  Thurnhili,  at  New  Park.  My  motive  for  ad- 
dressing you  is  the  endeavour  to  prevent  any  error  that 
may  be  likely  to  accrue  upon  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance as  the  cultivation  of  the  proper  sort  of  Oak  for  tim- 
ber. I  have  for  some  years  directed  my  own  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  possess  any  in- 
formatioD  that  you  may  be  able  to  afford.  It  is  not  many 
days  since  that  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  Forest 
directed  my  attention  to  a  large  tree  of  Q.  sessiliflora  upon 
his  property  at  Minstead,  saying,  "  There  is  a  Q.  sessili- 
flora, it  is  very  brittle  timber."  This  gentleman  is  a  large 
possessor  in  the  Forest,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  conversant 
than  many  other  persons  with  this  subject.  Contiguous 
to  this  property,  and  upon  the  open  Forest,  stands  a  large 
treeofOstrya  virginica  (supposed  to  have  been  planted 
there  by  Lord  Delaware);  it  has  by  many  persons  been 
considered  an  Elm.  and  branches  of  it  in  flower  have  often 
been  shown  as  such.  There  are  likewise  two  fine  trees  of 
Quercus  alba  near  the  same  place,  but  they  do  not  produce 
Acorns. — liufns,  Lyiidhurst.  [After  having  occupied  so 
much  space  formerly  with  discussions  concerning  the  po- 
pular prejudices  against  Q.  sessiliflora,  we  must  refer  our 
correspondent  to  our  "Volumes  for  1841  and  1842,  espe- 
cially the  former.  This  is  certain,  that  the  wood  of  Q, 
sessiliflora  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Q.  peduncu- 
lata. Both  are  affected  by  soil,  and  are  occasionally  of  bad 
quality.  The  name  Durmast  Oak  is,  apparently,  applied 
in  the  New  Forest  to  different  plants,  and  tlierefore  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  against  Q.  sessiliflora.] 

Piping  Carnations. — This  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised by  removing  the  mould  from  a  Tulip-bed,  placing  the 
leaves  of  the  Tulips  underneath,  and  passing  the  mould 
through  a  coarse  riddle.  The  pipings  stuck  in  this  mould 
are  covered  with  a  hand-light,  exposed  fully  to  the  sun; 
but  in  hot,  weatlier,  in  the  evening,  water  is  poured  over 
the  hand-light.  It  requires  an  active  person  to  pick  out 
worms  and  slugs.  If  the  pipings  are  placed  in  a  box, 
covered  first  with  a  bell-glass,  which  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  small  hand-glass,  or_  a  larger  bell,  as  the  pipings 
begin  to  grow,  the  boxes  placed  on  a  btage  on  a  N.  side 
of  a  tree,  and  the  stage  resting  on  feeders  tilled  with  lime- 
water,  there  is  less  trouble  with  insects,  and  the  pipings 
will  grow  very  well,  but  not  so  rapidly  nor  so  strong  as  ia 
theforraer  method. — O. 

Mildew,~\  wish  to  add  a  few  facts  to  those  already 
stated  with  regard  to  mildew,  and  I  hope  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Having  in  my  conservatory,  which  may  vary 
in  temperature  from  38  deg.  to  70  deg.,  an  Almee  Vibert 
Rose,  a  Hymenee,  The  do.,  and  a  MicrophylTa  do.,  ex- 
tremely subject  to  the  mildew,  I  began  about  a  year  ago 
to  try  a  remedy  which  I  think  I  must  have  met  with  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  viz.,  to  water  them  with  nitre 
dissolved  in  water.  The  effect  is,  Aimee  Vibert  is  quite 
cured,  and  Hymenee,  whose  wood  was  almost  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  is  totally  free,  and  making  beautiful  young 
wood,  the  Microphylla,  though  much  improved  in  health, 
has  still  a  little  of  it  left.  I  used  1  oz.  nitre  to  I  gallon 
of  water  (the  best  I  could  get  at  a  chemist's),  and  about 
once  in  10  days  during  the  summer,  and  am  just  begin- 
ning again  to  do  so.  I  should  think  if  the  Peach-trees 
were  well  syringed  with  the  solution,  taking  care  there 
should  be  enough  to  water  the  roots,  it  would  be  effectual 
there  also.  I  tried  sulphur  without  the  least  effect. — 
Omen  a. 

On  Summer-Pruning  Fruit-trees. — In  summer- pruning, 
*'Tyro'*saysat  p.5,  "We  deprive  the  tree  of  its  digestive 
organs  without  at  all  diminishing  the  absorption  at  the 
roots;  the  juices  consequently  not  meeting  with  a  proper 
surface  of  exposure,  which  if  no  summer-pruning  had 
been  performed  they  would  have  done,  are  returned  to 
the  tree  in  a  crude  and  unprepared  state,  the  wood 
thereby  is  not  of  a  natural  texture,  and  the  fruit  is  deprived 
of  its  proper  flavour."  Many,  however,  do  not  so  much  de- 
serve blame  for  pruning  as  for  not  pruning.  The  wall-treea 
in  many  places  grow  as  they  may,  and  rows  of  fruit-trees 
in  the  quarters  of  the  garden  are  never  pruned  during  the 
summer;  all  are  generally  left  for  the  winter-pruning. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  wood  in  summer  robs  the  fruit  ' 
of  nourishment,  and  increases  the  extension  of  roots  to 
supply  the  increased  extent  of  branches  on  the  following 
season.  During  winter,  the  knife  removes  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  branches,  and  the  equilibrium  that  Nature  has- 
esta,blished  between  them  and  the  roots  is  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  a  luxuriance  of  fruitless  branches  continues 
to  be  produced  on  account  of  the  increased  powers  of  the 
roots.  "  In  summer  pruning,"  it  is  said,  "  we  deprive  the 
tree  of  its  digestive  organs  without  at  all  diminishing  the 
absorption  at  the  roots."  I  imagine  that  summer-pruning 
does  diminish  the  absorption  at  the  roots,  and  that  it 
estaldishes  a  uniformity  of  circulation  between  roots  and 
branches.  There  is  such  a  mutual  action  existing  be- 
tween these,  that  whatever  is  done  to  curtail  the  one  will 
affect  tlie  other  ;  a  judicious  summer-pruning  of  crowded 
and  luxuriant  young  shoots  will  allow  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  will  better  mature 
the  wooil  tluit  remains,  it  will  also  moderate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  roots,  and  tlie  reciprocity  between  them  and 
branches  will  thereby  be  better  established  witiiout  the 
neccshity  of  pruning  much  in  winter.  The  use  of  a  strong 
I>air  of  ccisHors  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  pruning  fruit- 
trees  in  summer,  wln-n  the  wood  Ih  suit,  liy  this  practice, 
the  juiceH  hupplied  from  the  roots  and  the  gjisea  received 
from  the  utmoHphere  will  be  concentrated  in  tliu  branches, 
and  better  fruit  be  obtained.  — JF.  P,  Iiavilm.—K\\oi)xQt 
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-correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  If  pruning  commenced 
■with  the  growing-season,  and  was  judiciously  carried  on, 
the  result  would  be  very  different  from  what  arises  from 
the  bad  practice  of  allowing  a  tree  at  midsummer  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  an  undipped  hedge.  The  tree 
Tnight  well  make  a  rapid  and  simultaneous  outbreak  from 
all  parts  J  and  even,  as  "  Tyro"  suggests,  if  the  super- 
fluous wood  was  left  on  the  tree  until  the  winter  pruning, 
the  rapid  outbreak  in  spring,  although  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  it  had  been  in  summer,  will  yet  be  much  greater 
than  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  well-being  or  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  tree  ;  for  as  sure  as  those  strong  growths 
are  cut  away  after  having  become  strong,  so  sure  will 
the  tree  make  vigorous  efforts  to  replace  them,  unless 
the  supply  from  the  roots  is  interrupted.  Hence  the 
great  good  of  root-pruning,  or,  what  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter with  young  trees  during  the  first  three  or  four  years 
after  planting  out,  when  they  are  so  very  apt  to 
make  strong  wood,  to  lift  them  and  replant  them.  If 
pruning  begins  as  soon  as  shoots  appear  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  a  great  deal  of  wall  may  be  gone  over  in  a 
short  time.  The  trees  by  this  method  will  present  a  neat 
and  healthy  appearance  ;  and  the  young  wood,  by  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  air,  will  be  well 
ripened.  Respecting  leaves,  when  they  are  produced  in 
great  quantity  they  are  generally  small,  and  small  leaves 
are  by  no  means  so  efficient  as  larger  ones  are.  Take 
the  Vine  for  example  :  if  the  foliage  is  good,  and  has  been 
properly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  &c.,  the  wood 
■will  be  strong,  the  eyes  plump,  and,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  good  crop  will  be  produced.  Now  the 
reason  of  all  this  is  very  obvious — it  is  breadth  and  health 
of  foliage,  and  not  numerical  quantity  that  is  requisite  to 
elaborate  the  juices  of  a  plant  ;  two  or  three  large  and 
healthy  leaves  are  better  than  a  dozen  small  ones.  Phy- 
siologists are  in  error  when  they  forbid  us  to  prune  a 
forest-tree  because  a  few  of  its  leaves  would  be  lost.  This 
remark  is  equally  applicable  to  fruit-trees  ;  but  still  I  am 
no  advocate  for  putting  the  axe  and  saw  moHe  into  gene- 
ral use.  Pruning,  to  he  efficacious,  whether  on  fruit  or 
forest-trees,  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  part  to  be 
rejected  is  capable  of  removal. — ^.  Dawson, 

Summer -pruning  Fruit-trees, — One  or  two  correspond- 
ents in  a  late  Chronicle  have  started  the  question — how 
far  is  summer-pruning  desirable  ?  and  they  appear  to  say 
not  at  all.  This  is  a  subject  deserving  far  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  gardeners  generally  ; 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  observations,  the 
summer-pruning  of  fruit-trees  is  productive  of  nothing 
but  leaves  to  the  trees  and  disappointment  to  their  owners. 
I  have  pruned  at  all  times,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand them,  exactly  in  the  way  directed  by  my  authorities 
(books  on  Horticulture),  but  I  can  safely  say  that  I  never 
yet  saw  a  blossom-bud  upon  the  spur  left  for  its  produc- 
tion, if  the  tree  was  at  the  same  time  growing  vigorously. 
It  is  true  that  by  root-pruning  or  ringing  the  bark,  I  have 
made  these  spurs  form  blossom-buds,  but  these  practices 
are  not  always  desirable.  T  fancy,  however,  that  I  learnt 
a  good  deal  on  the  subject  from  an  itinerant  Scotch  gar- 
dener whom  I  employed  to  train  and  prune  my  trees  some 
winters  ago  :  his  maxims  were,  "never  cut  away  a  twig  in 
the  summer  that  you  can,  by  any  possibility,  get  to  the 
■wall ;  for,"  says  he,  "  did  ye  ever  see  a  clipped  thorn  hedge 
full  o'  May-blossom  ?  ye  pit  the  trees  quite  oot  o'  temper 
■when  ye  keep  cut,  cut,  at  them  a'  thro'  the  summer,  an' 
it's  just  a  battle  between  ye,  whether  ye  tire  o'  cutting  or 
they  tire  o'  growing  first  :  his^other  maxims  were — prune 
freely  in  the  winter;  keep  your  tree  well  balanced;  nail  in, 
at  full  length,  all  young  shoots  intended  for  bearing  ;  keep 
np  a  succession  of  young  shoots  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  that  are  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  bearing,  and 
ring  your  trees  when  the  growth  of  them  is  too  luxuriant. 
I  must  admit  that  his  fondness  for  ringing  was  carried  to 
■what  I  considered  a  great  excess,  for  he  would  ring  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Peaches,  (despite  of  the  gum),  with  as  little 
forbearance  as  he  would  an  old  Crab-tree  ;  however,  he 
made  the  trees  produce  such  crops  as  had  not  previously 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  trust  some  of  your 
scientific  contributors  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject.— r.  G. 

f  Pruning  Forest  Trees.- — This  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  much  interested,  having  inherited  an  extensive  range 
_f  of  plantation  and  planted  many  acres  myself.  Dr. 
Thackeray  states  that  he  commenced  on  the  removal  of 
the  trees  from  the  nursery,  by  cutting  two,  three,  or  four 
branches  from  his  trees,  and  from  some,  annually  close  to 
the  stem,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  plant  and  descend- 
ing, balancing  the  tree  as  well  as  he  could.  He  further 
adds  that  his  woodman  and  his  assistants  have  persevered 
in,  this  system  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  removing  all  large 
luxuriant  branches  from  the  same  tree  once  or  oftener  ; 
the  result  has  been  that  his  trees  have  acquired  strength 
and  vigour,  as  is  evident  from  the  healthy  appearance  of 
them,  as  well  as  their  augmented  size.  If  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  Dr.  T.  proceeds,  I  differ  from  him  very  widely. 
Should  I  be  able  to  form  an  Arboricultural  Society, 
Dr.  T.'s  plantations  shall  be  visited.  I  hope  to  do  this 
myself  next  summer;  for  my  present  purpose  I  will  bring 
to  my  aid  the  positive  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  what  could  1  do  more  as  member  of  any  society 
than  to  propose  that  theoretical  disputed  points  should  be 
proved  ?  Mr.Billington,  who  had  the  management  of  one  of 
theRoyal  forests  in  the  north  of  England,  now  residing  near 
Oswestry,  has  given  in  a  publication  some  valuable  facts, 
the  result  of  his  experiments  with  Larches;  one  with  the 
branches  entire  had  increased  2^  ins.  in  girth  in  each  year 
for  four  years  on  an  average  ;  a  second,  with  branches 
shortened,  2i  ins.,  and  another,  with  branches  cut  close  to 
the  stem,  onty  If-  ins.  Again,  in  another,  his  2d  division, 
a  tree  with  branches  cut  close  in  fouryearsj  had  increased 


l^|-ins.  ;  the  tree  with  the  branches  entire  had<^creased 
"fins,  in  four  years,  making  one  inch  in  each  year  more 
than  the  other,  an  object  well  worth  attending  to.  These 
facts  are  superior  to  theory.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of 
Dr.  T.'s  universal  pruning  at  all  times  of  the  year  ?  Great 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  Agriculture  in  sowing 
Wheat  in  drills  a  good  distance  apart,  saving  one-half  of 
the  seed,  and  producing  a  larger  crop.  I  hope,  therefcre, 
that  gentlemen  will  know  the  great  advantage  of  only 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  trees  to  grow  on  the 
ground  ;  as  many  only  as  it  will  support  and  bring 
to  maturity.  An  incalculable  loss  takes  place  in 
England  by  the  mismanagement  of  woodland  pro- 
perty. Cut  wood  and  have  wood  is  my  motto,  after 
30  years'  experience.  I  cut  away  trees  where  there 
are  too  many.  T  wish  to  shape  my  practice  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  to  set  myself  in  opposi- 
tion. I  expect  to  find  her  a  kind  handmaid  if  I  woo  her 
skilfully,  hut  a  very  termagant  if  I  resist  her.  "Quercus" 
has  been  attacked,  because  he  has  advocated  nature,  and 
is  advised  by  one  gentleman  from  the  county  of  Kerry  to 
take  a  journey  to  Chester,  to  ascertain  by  his  own  inspec- 
tion the  state  of  the  Nerquis  plantations.  If  Dr.  T.  would 
have  the  goodness  to  say  what  is  the  height  of  his  trees, 
and  at  what  distance  they  stand  from  each  other,  "  Quer- 
cus"  would  then  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment.  It 
often  happens  that  by  pruning  severely  the  owner  thinks 
he  can  keep  so  many  more  trees  on  the  ground.  Thus, 
one  giant  evil  produces  another,  and  both  end  in  complete 
ruin. — James  Hamerton,  11  elUjield  Peel. 

Hammond's  Cape  Broccoli. — I  suspect  "W.N."  must 
have  received  some  other  kind  of  Broccoli  than  Hammond's 
Cape.  With  us,  at  Broadlands,  no  signs  of  tenderness  are 
visible,  even  during  sharp  frosts  ;  the  heads  are  large,  and 
as  close  and  white  as  a  Cauliflower.  It  continued  in  use 
until  a  fortniglit  ago,  and  if  enough  had  been  planted  it 
might  have  been  prolonged  until  February.  —  Samuel 
Henman. 

The  Fig. — Many  papers  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  culture,  pruning,  and  management  of  this 
plant,  but  we  are  still  as  mucli  in  the  dark  respecting  it  as 
we  were  30  years  ago.  It  still  remains  independent  of 
man's  control — producing  abundantly,  or  continuing  bar- 
ren, year  after  year,  as  though  it  were  the  sport  of  chance, 
or  were  governed  by  influences  wholly  unknown  to 
science.  It  seems  that  there  is  but  one  object  to  be 
accomplished  towards  bringing  this  wayward  producer 
under  subjection  :  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  only  crop  of 
fruit  which  can  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  Eng- 
land is  that  which  is  produced  upon  the  Midsummer  shoot 
of  the  previous  season,  upon  which  the  fruit-buds  are  formed 
which,  if  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  form  the  second  crop 
— to  fall  unripened  with  the  first  frost — become  the  fruit 
of  the  following  spring.  If,  therefore,  some  means  could 
be  devised  by  which,  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  buds  are 
formed,  the  further  growth  of  the  tree  could  be  checked, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to 
insure  a  crop  in  the  next  season.  Possibly,  you  may  be 
aware  of  some  experiments  having  been  made  with  this 
object.  Would  taking  the  tree  up,  or  pruning  the  roots 
in  autumn,  have  this  effect — or  could  you  suggest 
any  other  means  by  which  this  object  might  be  attained  ? 
— J.  J.  [We  are  happy  to  say  that  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents, a  first-rate  practical  man,  is  preparing  a  paper 
on  this  subject.] 

^\To  Destroy  the  Wireioorm. — When  I  get  in  my  turfy 
loam,  I  have  a  copper  of  boiling  water  ready,  and  as  the 
turf  is  stacked  up,  upon  every  layer  of  it  I  pour  from  the 
rose  of  a  large  watering-pot  (holding  it  down  quite  close) 
a  good  drenching  of  boiling  water;  I  then  add  another 
layer  of  turf,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole.  It  effec- 
tually destroys  insects  of  every  kind,  and  materially 
assists  the  decomposition  of  the  turf.  If  the  loam  re- 
mains for  a  length  of  time  before  it  is  used,  when  about 
to  pot  Carnations,  or  any  flower  suffering  in  an  equal 
degree  from  the  attacks  of  wireworm,  I  spread  upon  some 
hard  ground  the  compost  I  have  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  giving  it  a  good  sprinkling  of  boiling  water,  1  allow  it 
to  remain  until  it  is  dry. — Rusticus. 

The  Himalayan  Funnel. —  It  has  frequently  been  your 
business,  no  less  than  your  pleasure,  to  discuss  the  various 
forms  and  materials  of  garden-pots  and  watering-pots, 
which,  as^appurtenances,  however  humble,  to  Horticultural 
pursuits,  you  seem  to  have  thought  invested  with  as  much 
dignity,  derived  from  usefulness,  as  entitled  them  to  your 
attention.  On  the  same  principle  you  will  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  notice  a  prospectus  which  I  send  you,  an- 
nouncing a  new  chimney-pot,  vphich,  as  flues  and  fires  are 
essentially  Horticultural,  has  a  fair  claim  on  your  consi- 
deration. This  particular  chimney-pot  has,  however,  a 
double  interest ;  it  is  no  vulgar  invention  of  some  sub- 
annuated  sweep,  driven  by  the  relentless  humanity  of 
Parliament  to  seek,  as  Punc/ihas  it,  consolation  in  distant 
climes  :  but  it  has  been  imported  from  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  28,000  (?)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by 
an  enterprising  British  officer,  who,  whatever  he  may  think 
of  fire,  is  clearly  not  afraid  of  smoke.  I  would  be  serious 
on  this  subject  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  its  associations. 
Who,  indeed,  can  contemplate  a  Himalayan  chimney-pot 
without  thinking  of  a  Suttee,  or  muse  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  have  carried  the  mechanic  arts  to  such  a 
height  in  those  benighted  regions,  without  imagining 
some  m)'sterious  connexion  between  the  Brahma  of  their 
idolatry  and  the  Bramah  of  ours  ?  A  new  Himalayan 
plant  with  some  unpronounceable  name  would  have  been 
an  object  of  interest  ;  but  a  Himalayan  chimney-pot,  the 
produce  of  Himalayan  intellect,  is  as  superior  to  the  former 
as  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  No  matter,  however,  hovr 
this  may  be,  the  chimoey-pot  in  question  is  based  upon 
the  most  recondite  principles  of  science— mechanic,  pneu- 


matic, hydraulic,  etornne  quod  exit  in  ic — including,  last 
and,  by  no  means,  least,  that  it  is  secured  to  a  lucky 
acquaintance  of  the  British  officer  aforesaid  by  the  act 
of  the  65th,  6  and  7  "Vic.  The  happy  possessor  of  this 
immaculate  chimney-pot  may  bid  defiance  to  the  winds  ; 
for  while,  as  the  proprietor  states,  with  infinite  candour, 
'■'■  most  other  inventions  are  singularly  adapted  to  increase 
the  evils  they  profess  to  remedy,"  this  can  never  fail.  Let 
the  storm  blow  up  or  down,  or  right  a-head  or  round  a 
corner,  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west,  this  universal 
apparatus  turns  the  blast  to  its  own  account,  and  compels- 
it  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Tempests  cannot 
shake  it,  nor  floods  overwhelm,  nor  fire  consume  it ;  and 
it  is  made  of  such  enduring  materials,  and  in  such  diver- 
sity of  shapes,  that  age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  custom  stale 
its  infinite  variety.  1  could  say  more  on  this  topic,  were 
1  not  fearful  of  subjecting  you  to  a  claim  for  the  advertise- 
ment duty,  which  it  is  your  duty  not  to  evade  ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  nevertheless,  to  prepare  your  readers 
for  the  forthcoming  announcement  of  the  Himalayan 
Chimney-Pot. — Fumus. 

Budding  and  Inarching  the  Vine. — Wishing  to  increase 
the  number  of  Muscats  of  Alexandria  and  Cannon  Hall 
Grapes,  I  cut  down  a  few  Vines ;  one-half  of  them  was 
budded,  and  the  other  was  inarched.  To  test  the  merit 
of  each  method  fairly,  both  budding  and  inarching  were 
done  at  one  period.  The  result  is,  that  by  the  former 
method,  bearing  wood  has  been  produced  nearly  double 
the  strength  of  that  by  the  latter.  In  budding,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  I  pursued  : — The  old  Vines  were 
cut  down  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  They  were  laid  in 
March,  1843  ;  as  soon  as  they  had  made  shoots  a  few 
inches  long,  two  were  selected  on  each  Vine,  and  all  the 
others  were  taken  oC  These  were  tied  in,  and  laterals 
were  pinched  regularly  off  them  until  May.  The  young 
shoots  were  then  about  two-thirds  up  the  rafters,  and 
nearly  full-grown  in  thickness  at  the  base,  but  not  ripened 
or  turned  brown.  At  that  period  the  buds  taken  from 
young  shoots  with  leaves  not  larger  than  two  inches  in 
diameter,  were  put  on  ;  the  wood  was  left  in  the  buds  ; 
they  were  inserted  in  the  usual  way,  and  tied  firmly  with 
a  piece  of  matting.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night they  were  united,  the  matting  was  undone,  and  the 
shoots  were  cut  down  to  the  buds  ;  all  shoots  below  the 
buds  were  taken  off  as  they  made  their  appearance.  After 
this  was  done  they  grew  away  very  strong  and  rapidly- 
Some  of  the  buds  showed  fruit,  but  this  was  pinched  off. 
The  leaves  attached  to  the  buds  never  flagged. —  W.  G. 

The  Hcchjield  Pit. — Some  inquiry  having  been  made 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pit  (of  which  an  account 
is  given  at  p. 892  for  1843)  is  managed,  Mr.  Berry  has  been 
so  obliging  as  to  forward  us  the  following  statement : — 
Respecting  the  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
plants  subsiding  too  far  from  the  glass,  we  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  evil  by  filling  the  pit  pretty  full,  with  the  stuflT 
put  compactly  together.  The  ridge  of  mould  is  laid  along 
the  back,  and  the  plants  are  planted  along  the  ridge, 
within  18  inches  of  the  back  wall ;  they  are  trained  towards 
the  front,  sometimes  on  a  trellis,  and  sometimes  without. 
The  plants  being  placed  near  the  back,  the  roots  are  more 
secure  against  injury  from  over  heat,  whilst  ample  space  of 
surface  is  left  in  front  for  stirring  up;,  &c.  ;  and,  if  it  is 
requisite,  a  fewjnches  of  dung  are  added  to  the  surface 
before  the  bed  is  finally  earthed  over.  The  trellis,  or 
rather  a  small  trellis  under  each  light,  is  formed  with  two 
pieces  of  wood  laid  across  the  bed,  having  notches  cut  out 
on  the  upper  edges  for  the  reception  of  pieces  of  lath, 
which  are  laid  in  as  they  are  needed  ;  this  trellis  is  sup- 
ported on  four  short  stakes  stuck  into  the  bed.  But  it  may 
be  asked  whether  a  breakage  of  roots  does  not  take  place 
on  the  edge  of  the  back  flue  as  the  bed  subsides  ?  this 
would  certainly  take  place,  but  is  prevented  by  a  few  slates 
set  along  the  edge  of  the  flue  to  keep  the  dung  and  earth 
off"  it.  This  caution,  however,  is  only  required  in  one  of 
the  divisions  of  our  pits,  because  the  cavity  in  its  flue  is 
5  inches,  whilst  the  cavities  in  the  others  are  only  2  inches* 
and  that  part  ofjthe  flue  on  which  the  dung  would  rest  is 
sloped  off,  so  as  to  offer  no  obstruction.  I  may  observe, 
that  the  back  lining  is  the  one  on  which  most  dependence 

is  placed   in  keeping   up  the  heat. —  Thos.   Berry, 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Selsby,  proceeds  some- 
what differently  : — To  prevent  the  Melons  from  leaving 
the  glass  as  the  litter  sinks,  I  make  a  false  bottom  eighteen 
inches  from  the  glass,  consisting  of  joists  let  into  the  front 
and  back  walk  The  joists  are  about  twelve  inches  asunder,, 
and  upon  them  are  laid  hurdles,  or  if  these  are  not  at 
hand,  sticks  fit  for  hurdles  placed  about  two  inches  apart 
will  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  upon  the  hurdles,  or  sticks, 
must  be  laid  thin  turf,  such  as  is  cut  for  lawns,  the  grass 
side  to  be  downwards,  and  the  pieces  placed  close  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  keep  down  the  steam  which  rises  into  the 
hollow  space  from  below,  and  gets  through  the  pigeon- 
holes from  the  linings.  I  find  this  plan  answers  better 
than  a  solid  bed. — James  Selsby. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Paris,  Dec.  27,  1843.— The  observations  in  my  last 
letter  referred  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Piries^ia 
the  Kitchen  Garden  of  Versailles,  but  I  said  nothing  about 
the  seedlings,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  now  coming 
into  fruit.  It  would  he  difficult  to  determine,  from  the 
habit  of  the  plants,  from  what  kinds  they  were  raised. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  whole  are  from  the 
Enville,  without  artificial  impregnation ;  if  so,  it  is  a 
sporting  variety,  for  the  greater  part  are  very  unlike 
the  parent.  Some  have  smooth  leaves  like  Cayenne 
Lis,  others  large  broad  leaves  like  the  Providence,  with  fruit 
oT^the  Enville  form  ;  some  like  C.  epineux,  others  like 
Anson's  Queen  ;  some  in  habit  an3""TTuit  similar  to 
Cayenne,  and  one  very  bushy  plant  with  smooth  leaves, 
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bearing  two  long  imd  large  fruits  upon  tbe  same  stem,  in 
the  form  of  the  Enville,  bat  much  brighter  in  colour, 
and  weighing  about  8  lbs.  each.  Blany  seedlings  have  before 
been  raised  in  these  gardens,  but  none  which  they  con- 
sidered sufficiently  distinct  and  good  to  name.  I  may 
mention,  en  passant,  that  the  Banana  House  presents,  just 
now,  an  interesting  appearance  ;  it  is  about  25  feet  by 
12  ;  in  it  were  planted  last  year,  in  the  open  ground,  four 
.  suckers,  all  of  which  are  now  in  fruit.  On  one  of  them 
I  counted  nearly  150  pods,  which,  when  ripe,  cannot' 
weigh  less  than  30  or  40  lbs.  ;  tlie  plants  have  about  2 
feet  of  soil,  upon  a  3  feet  bed  of  leaves.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  Pineries  that  I  have  visited  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  same  remarks  will  apply  generally  to 
MeudoQ  and  Surennea,  as  well  as  to  tlie  growers  for  the 
market.  In  each  of  these  places  you  find  the  open-frame 
culture,  not  only  for  young  plants,  but  continued  in  the 
after  stages,  especially  for  the  larger  kinds. 

I  have  before  said  that  Peat  is  the  principal  soil  in  use  ; 
indeed,  so  general  is  this,  that  among  the  many  public 
and  private  establishments  which  I  have  visited  in 
France,  1  have  never  yet  seen  loam  used  in  any  one  of 
them.  In  one  or  two  you  may  see  a  few  growing  in 
sandy  earth  and  rotten  leaf-mould,  and  here  and  there 
peat  and  leaf-mould,  but  pure  peat  is  everywhere  to  be 
seen  as  the  farourite  soil ;  this  may  seem  strange  to 
English  growers,  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
such  strong  soils  as  the  Norwood  loam  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  as  I  havestiited.  French  growers  will  not  use 
loam,  some  have  told  me  that  it  has  been  tried  upou 
Camellias  and  Roses,  and  that  they  have  died  under  it ; 

1  even  know  an  English  gardener  living  with  a  lady  of 
title,  near  Paris,  who  has  adopted  the  same  views,  and 
replanted  his  CaoQellias  in  peat,  after  a  trial  of  three 
seasons  in  loam.  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  their  want  of  success  must  have  arisen  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  loam  in  a  sour  state,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
their  amour  propre  is  as  easily  wounded  in  Horticulture 
as  in  Politics.  They  ask,  are  your  Pines  more  healthy, 
or  your  fruit  larger,  than  ours  ?  and  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  tell  you  that  they  have  seen  Mr.  Willmot's,  Chats- 
worth,  and  other  gardens  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
are  satisfied  that  their  plan  is  the  best;  this  may  be 
prejudice— perhaps  it  is  so,  but  I  apprehend  that  both 
Mr.  Glendinuing  and  Mr.  Spencer  would  find  some 
diflSculty  in  combatting  such  evidences  as  10  lb.  Pines, 
which  the  French  growers  could  produce  in  its  favour. 

The  establishment  of  Versailles  is,as  I  have  before  said,  the 
largest  in  France,  but  that  of  Meudon  is  also  remarkable  for 
excellent  culture  and  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which 
this  fruit  is  brought.  This  is  one  of  the  King's  private 
establishments ;  the  Chateau  is  never  occupied  by  the  Royal 
family,  and  M.  Pelviltain,  the  chief  gardener,  is  allowed 
the  kitchen  garden  on  his  own  account.  The  Pine  is  his 
hobby,  and  he  spares  no  trouble  or  expense  in  bringing  it 
to  perfection  ;  so  ardent  is  his  desire  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, that  he  is  learning  the  English  language  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reading  our  treatises  and  visiting  our 
country,  tbat  he  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
advantages  or  defects  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment. 
He  uses  Peat,  and  also  adopts  the  open  ground  culture, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  plants  more 
vigorous,  or  finer  fruit  at  Christmas,  than  he  produces  ; 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  in  his  houses  Provi- 
dence, Cayenne,  and  Envilles  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The 
Queens,  however,  are  not  large,  certainly  not  more  than 

2  or  3  lbs.  on  tbe  average  ;  these  last  he  ffrows  prin- 
cipally in  puts  for  the  market ;  tbe  confectioners  of  Paris 
seldom  buy  the  larger  kinds,  they  prefer  a  middle-sized 
Queen  to  any  other;  it  would,  therefore,  be  useless  for 
him  to  take  any  extraordinary  trouble  in  getting  this 
variety  very  large.  He  has  also  raised  several  seedlings 
within  the  last  four  years,  one  of  them  was  sent  out  about 
two  seasons  since;  it  is  not,  however,  considered  any 
great  improvement  upon  the  original.  I  know  that  many 
English  amateurs  and  gardeners  have  from  time  to  time 
visited  Meudon,  and  they  can  bear  testimony  for  or 
against  the  justice  of  my  remarks. 

MM.  Goutier  of  Paris  and  TruefTaut  of  Versailles 
cultivate  entirely  for  market;  the  former  grows  almost 
every  variety,  but  I  do  not  think  his  fruit  so  fine 
as  at  the  before-mentioned  places ;  this,  however,  may  be 
OD  account  of  the  little  demand  for  lieavy  fruits.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  seen  excellent  specimens  in  his  houses. 
Pines  are  not  sold  in  Parrs  by  weight,  and  therefore  lie 
has  no  particular  inducement  to  obtain  them  above  the 
usual  size.  He  has  likewise  raised  a  great  number  of 
seedlings  from  the  Enville,  which  bcir  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  obtained  at  Versailles  ;  the  same  diversity 
in  habit  and  fruit  is  apparent,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  80  many,  in  both  places,  should  have  smooth  leaves ; 
bccau»e,  at  the  time  the  seed  was  perfrcted,  the  Cayenne 
Lib  was  but  little  cultivated.  At  the  last  Paris  show  in 
September,  M,  Gontier  obtained  the  large  silver  medal 
for  two  of  his  nccdlings,  and  you  will  find  a  description  of 
the  fruit  in  my  letter  of  that  period  :  among  other  of  his 
■eedlings  I  noticed  one  having  a  long  ICnvillc-shfiped  fruit, 
of  a  greenish  orant^e  colour,  wei(,'liing  about  5  lbs,;  an- 
other named  Prince  d'EsxIing,  having  large  and  Jong  fruit 
of  about  7  or  fJ  lbs,  ;  another  with  Kmooth  leives 
and  very  long  su^nr-loaf  fruit,  about  12  innlics  loni^. 
Wcighint;,  1  think,  7  or  8  Ibi.  ;  another  named  Enville 
PelTJlUin,  with  very  [urge  fruit,  said  to  be  of  a  finer 
flavour  then  the  old  v-iriety  ;  there  were  five  or  six  others 
witJi  lar^e  fruit,  all  vtiryiii'^  more  or  Ichh  in  habit  or  fruit 
from  the  parent,  M.  TruefTaut  friiifs  about  400  Pinen 
annually,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Cayennes  and  Providences,  arc  Qncenn  ;  about  100  arc 
fruited  in  the  open  ;jround,  but  I  do  not  perceive  nny  very 
marked  difference  between  them  and  his  Queens  in  pot>{  ; 


in  fact,  he  says  there  would  be  no  pecuniary  advantage 
to  him  in  producing  large  fruit;  he  finds  aTeady  sale  for 
ordinary  sized  Queens  at  10  and  12  francs,  wliile  the 
larger  kinds  are  seldom  asked  for.  He,  however,  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  open  frame  culture  for  all  varieties 
of  young  plants,  and  for  the  fruiting  of  the  varieties  before 
mentioned.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  observations,  and  T 
think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  French  cultivators 
are  entitled  to  no  little  credit  for  the  introduction  of  this 
system  ;  it  is  a  common  spying  in  this  country,  "  that 
the  French  invent,  but  the  English  practise  and  reap  the 
benefit."  I  doubt  not  ir.  will  so  be  in  this  instance,  for  I 
feel  satisfied  that,  malgrt  the  cfimate,  there  will  be  larger 
fruit  produced  under  this  plan  by  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Spencer,  and  otliers,  than  has  ever  been  seen  here.  Not 
only  can  England  boast  of-  the  most  skilful  practical 
gardeners,  but  she  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  from  the 
great  perfection  to  whicli  her  heating  by  hot  water  is  now 
brought,  and  should  Rendle's  tank  system  be  found  as 
favourable  as  he  supposes,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  read 
before  long  of  prizes  beiug  awarded  for  Pines  weighing 
12  or  15  lbs.  each. 


Societies.  U 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  19. — J.  H.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There 
being  no  paper  Mr.  John  Quekett,  the  Secretary,  made 
some  observations  on  the  structure  of  a  fossil  human  bone 
found  in  a  bog.  He  stated  that  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  inject  artificially  the  Haversian  canals  of  bone, 
but  had  failed  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  medullary  canal, 
the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  osseous  corpuscles  were 
beautifully  injected.  Dr.  Goodfellow  stated  that  he  had 
seen  preparations  of  Mr.  Tooms,  in  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  injecting  artificially  the  Haversian  canals  and 
osseous  corpuscles.  Mr.  Dalrymple  said,  wiih  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  Haversiim  canals,  he  had  not  only 
seen  vessels  running  through  them,  bat  vessels  lining  their 
walls.  Mr.  John  Quekett  also  made  some  observations 
on  the  analogy  between  the  structure  of  the  air-bladder  of 
the  eel  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  of  the  Chamaeleon, 
thus  proving  the  respiratory  function  of  the  air-bladder  as 
well  as  its  structural  analogy  with  the  lungs.  These 
remarks  were  illustrated  by  microscopical  specimens. 

iKrbictos. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  12mo. 
Pickering. 

Why  this  should  have  been  called  an  introduction  to 
practical  chemistry  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  it 
is  anything  rather  than  that.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exposition, 
in  few  words,  of  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  the 
modern  theory  of  organic  chemistry,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  modern  investigators. 
In  some  respects  the  author  has  performed  his  task  with 
skill,  and  has  made  it  a  real  assistance  to  those  who  are 
labouring  to  infuse  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  chemical 
investigation  into  the  rising  generation.  In  other  respects 
he  has  been  less  successful.  For  example,  the  question- 
able, if  not  fallacious,  doctrine  of  root-secretions  is  now, 
in  1844,  treated  as  if  it  were  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  the  ten  times  refuted  speculations  of  geologists  as  to 
the  presence  of  enormous  Ferns  in  the  beds  of  coal  are 
regarded  as  so  many  facts  about  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  In  another  place  we  are  assured  that  pruning 
fruit-trees  makes  them  bear  more  abundantly,  which  we 
believe  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Pruning  does  not  pro- 
duce abundance,  but  it  improves  qualify. 

AVhat  we  most  approve  of  is  the  skill  shown  in  de- 
monstrating the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  by  the  evidence  of  modern  science.  "  Let  us 
consider,"  says  the  author,  "  the  apparent  course  of 
creation  as  these  sciences — chemistry  and  geology — pre- 
sent it.  From  the  seething  matter  of  volcanoes,  car- 
bonic acid,  combinations  of  ammonia  in  a  gaseous  form, 
chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  aqueous  vapour  are 
evolved,  i.  e.,  gases  composed  respectively  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  but  none  of  them  capable  of  maintaining  animal 
life ;  and  steam,  which  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  Plants  sprout  from  the  earth,  and  find 
nourishment  for  the  most  luxurious  growth  in  the 
gaseous  products  of  the  heated  mass.  The  remains 
of  enormous  Ferns  found  among  deep  beds  of  coal,  show- 
ing  the  latter  to  be  the  produce  of  a  former  vegetation, 
prove  how  immense  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter  was 
produced  from  ga^^es  which  no  animal  could  have  breathed. 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  with  the  consequent 
return  of  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  greater  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen 
thus  presented  than  for  nitrogen,  especially  when  heat 
acted  in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  which  would  then 
set  free  its  portion  of  nitrogen — brought  the  atmosphere 
apparently  in  tlie  course  of  time  to  its  present  compo- 
sition ;  and  animals  then  stepped  forth  upon  the  earth,  to 
brcatlie  the  air,  and  consume  the  food  already  prepared 
for  them.  Such  is  the  account  which  science  would  give  ; 
it  difTers  in  notliing  from  that  of  Moses." 

To  our  minds  nothing  nnn  bo  more  satisfactory  than 
this,  with  the  exception  of  the  romance  about  Ferns,  and 
wf  accept  it  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  errors  on  other 
points. 

Miscellaneous. 

Afndc  of  unccrtniniuff  th/i  Qua/Ut/  of  Seeds. — Sucli  seeds 
as  do  not  nHtur-dly  ri^quirc  a  very  long  time  to  gcrmiimtc, 
are  somctimf^s  readily  examined,  as  regards  their  good- 
ness, by  being  placed  in  hot  dung.  The  following  parti- 
culars of  the  moflc  indiciitcd  by  Gcn(;rnl  V(;nnctis  recorded 
in  the  *'I<.evuc  Morlicolc"     A  pinch  of  Heed  is  sown  in  a 


pan,  which  is  plunged  in  fermenting  horse-dung,  the  seed 
being  covered  with  nearly  half  an  inch  of  soil;  and  over 
this  rather  more  than  an  inch  of  dung,|| 

Swan  Uiver  Vegetation.  — Laeiat.e,  &c. — We  have 
several  fine  species  of  Heraiandra,  Hemigenia,  and  Atelan- 
dra.  There  is  also  a  species  of  "Westringia,  a  Mentha, 
nearly  allied  to  Pennyroyal,  and  several  showy  plants  with 
a  calyx  like  Scutellaria — Drummond,  in  the  Inquirer. 

JANUARY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Rural  Sonnets,"  "  Spartacus,''  "  Regulus," 

and  other  TragedieB. 

Hardv  as  yon  fresh  Bays  upon  his  brow, 

Witli  full-blown  Laurustinus  intcrweav'dj 
Ere  yet  tlie  husbandmen  resume  the  plough. 

Or  festive  days  by  labour  are  retrieval — 
Lo  !   Janitarif  leads  the  young;  New  Year, 

Happy  in  welcomes,  and  witli  hope  elate, 
Tho'  round  its  form  cold  winds  and  clouds  career 

And  barren  would  appear  its  first  estate. 
Now — if  the  weather  freeze,  or  bind  the  ground 

Manures  are  carted,  and  the  routes  rcpair'd: 
In  forest-haunts  the  wooiimen's  strokes  resound  : 

For  earliest  produce  gardens  arc  prepar'd; 
And  here  and  there  just  peep  above  the  soil 
Signs  of  the  life  wherewith  vast  Nature's  womb  dnth  toil. 
J.  Jons,  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  20,  1844, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  en-iuinij  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  COr^dliRVATORIES,  &c. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  remove  dormant  bulbs  and  tubers  to  a 
forcing-pit,  such  as  tlie  many  varieties  of  Hippeastrum.  If  these 
have  been  put  to  rest  in  their  pots  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  their 
loots  at  present;  if  they  want  larger  pots  shift  them  when  they 
are  in  full  growth  next  raontli.  Some  of  the  different  Gloxinias 
and  a  few  of  tbe  Achimenes  may  also  beset  to  growing  :  these  do 
best  potted  at  the  time  they  are  started.  Some  of  the  Gloxinias 
are  apt  to  damp  off,  if  water  lodges  in  the  crown  of  their  tubers. 
Seeds  of  stove  plants  or  from  foreign  parts  may  now  be  sown  ia 
well-drained  pots  in  peat  ami  sand  ;  the  soil  for  valuable  seeds 
ought  to  be  prepared  after  Mr.  River's  manner,  if  only  to  kill 
eggs  of  insects,  seeds  of  weeds,  and  to  expel  dampness,  Look, 
over  all  plantsregularly,and  let  everything  be  clean  about  them. 

Conservator!/.  —  Where  forced  flowers  are  introduced  less  air 
should  be  admitted  than  for  a  collection  of  conservatory  plants. 
See  particularly  that  Orange-trees,  Neriums,  and  other  plants 
are  clear  of  insects  before  they  begin  growing,  as  young  wood 
and  foliage  are  very  difficult  to  clean  without  injury.  Most  con- 
servatory plants,  being  in  large  pots  and  boX\:s,  require  less  water 
than  those  in  smaller  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  are  among  the  finest  and  easiest  plants  to  force  for 
the  conservatory,  and  seeds  from  forced  plants  of  them  crossed 
are  always  more  to  be  depended  on  for  novelties  than  those  from. 
thp  open  ground. 

Gjeen/iou.se.— Seeds  of  Heaths,  and  of  all  woody  half-hardy 
plants  may  now  be  sown  and  reared  in  hot-beds  or  stoves ;  but  it 
is  too  soon  to  sow  them  where  sueh  conveniences  are  wanting; 
this  is  also  about  the  best  lime  to  sow  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea  seed,  especially  the  finer  sorts;  seedlings  oi  them  of  last 
year  might  nov/ be  forced,  and  afterwards  hardened  off  before 
next  May,  when  they  might  be  planted  out  iit  cold  frames 
or  sheltered  beds.  This  treatment  brings  them  sooner  to  a 
flowering  state,  they  also  make  finer  plants.  Keep  greenhouse 
plaats  from  growing  yet  as  much  as  possible. 

Forc'mi^  Pits. — Many  other  plants  besides  those  for  forcing 
might  be  brought  to  make  an  early  growth  iu  these  pits.  The 
Paulovnia  should  now  be  set  to  growing  as  a  forcing  plant;  as 
soon  as  the  blooms  are  ready  to  expand  the  plants  should  be 
removed  from  close  heat  to  a  more  airy  situation  for  a  day  or 
two  before  they  arc  brougiit  to  the  conservatory  or  sitting- 
rooms;  syringe  tliis  pit  at  least  once  a  day,  keep  the  plants 
free  from  insects,  and  introduce  as  many  plants  as  you  can  spare 
for  experiment.  There  are  many  plants  probably  that  will 
force  well  which  have  not  yet  been  tried.— iJ.  B. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES, 
Out-door  Dejiartment. 

Never  had  we  such  a  fine  season  for  out-door  improvements 
or  alterations;  but  tender  plants  are  iu  a  very  forward  state, 
audit  is  necessary  to  keep  them  securely  protected  at  night,  as 
frost  may  come  upon  us  when  we  little  expect  it.  Many  plants, 
such  as  the  Tree  PKOny,  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  some  of  the 
more  hardy  of  the  Himalayan  PJnuses,  are  in  a  very  forward 
state,  and  will  require  watcliing,  or  we  may  lose  a  season's 
growth. 

Reserve-Garden.— A.  part  of  this  garden  should,  in  all  large  es- 
tablishments, be  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Yews,  Laurustinus, 
&c.,  which  may  be  propagated  at  home,  or  bought  in  from 
the  nurserymen  when  a  year  or  two  old,  at  a  very  trilling  cost. 
They  come  in  very  bandy  when  making  improvements,  aodare 
sure  to  grow  from  being  hal)ited  to  tbe  soil  and  climate  of  the 
place.  There  arc  not  many  places  wlierea  few  tliousands  of 
these  might  not  be  planted  with  great  improvement  to  the 
grounds. 

Pit  and  Frames.— Vtoieci  securely  at  night,  but  give  all  the  air 
possible  in  the  .day-time.  Calceolarias,  Heliotropiums,  &c.,  may 
be  p'  ttcd  off  preparatory  to  being  hardened  for  the  flower- 
garden.  Should  'he  weather  send  the  men  in  doors,  a  few 
barrow-loads  of  pegs  may  be  cut,  of  various  sizes,  ready  for  peg- 
ging down  shrubs,  Roses,  Verbenas,  &c.  &c.  Besoms  may  also 
be  made  oi  various  &izcs,  and  flower-sticks  pointed,  straightened, 
tiediuto  bundles,  and  laid  up  to  dry.— PF.  P.  A. 
III. -FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  may  now  he  lop-dressed,  removing  carefully  the 
surface-soil,  and  substituting  some  two-year  decayed  hotbed 
maiiuic  and  leaf-soil.  Avoid  all  hot,  stimulating  composts,  for 
though  they  may  increase  tbe  size  of  the  flowers  for  the  present 
season,  yet  it  is  '*  n  food  "  so  uncongenial  with  tiie  nature  of  the 
plant  that  the  foundatiou  of  future  disease  will  be  most  assuredly 
laid. 

Polyanthuses  grown  in  pnts  may  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
and  a  similar  top-dressing  as  that  recommenilcd  for  the  Auricula 
will  be  of  infinite  service  to  them.  They  are,  however,  grown 
oil  beds,  with  a  nortli-east  aspect,  with  great  succeaa.  A  cool 
biittnin.eillicr  natural  or  artificial,  it  must  be  btinie  in  mind,  is 
a  sine  qua  iion  lor  their  iierfecc  cultivation. 

Carnatiuns.—^'ixW  give  all  air  possible.  If  the  green-lly  begins 
to  be  troublesome,  remove  it  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

Pinks.— h»  spring  advances  the  wireworm  gets  more  active 
and  mischievous.  If  you  have  reason  to  susjiect  that  any  of 
thoKC  hirk  in  your  beds  cut  a  Potato  into  qnarli-rs,  iuHcrtiiig  a 
skewer  in  each  ;  place  them  in  various  parts  Just  below  the  soil, 
and  examine  them  dully.    This  i»  lui  effectual  trap. 

T/z/'/M.— Wo  have  as  yet  had  but  little  irostorwctto  nfl'cct 
thcMC  llowcfH.  As  they  ndvaiiL-c  they  will  require  strict  attention 
to  the  jirccautinns  before  directed. 

/lanu/iraliisrs.—in  Bclectuig  roots  for 'blooming  choose  thOBO 
with  a  high  crown  hi  preference  to  nlzc.  The  fnlluwing  arc  a 
lew  lint  will  muk'i  an  improveuK'nt  in  any  collcelioii :— Tymic  s 
l';dl'-;ir,  yt  How.  cdg'jd  with  puce;  CoHtnr'H  Apollo,  erlmmtn  kpU; 
Mr.  Welch,  whtte,  edged  with  deep  pink;  Miulellno,  wlilte, 
iKjaiililul  rosy  edge  |  Uartlutt'H  Charlotte,  superbly  mottled ;  and 
Esllier,  white,  puri.loudg.'.  Tho  old  Ilowcra-Niixani,  Hpjondld 
daiU;  SncriiteH,  ollvej  and  Le  Tcmoralre,  phik  Hirlpti-Htlll  con- 
tinnu  tbe  bcKt  In  their  roapccilvo  chwHCH,  mo.-tt  of  the  new  nocd- 
lingH  being  either  edged,  wpotted,  or  mottled, 

I'aniiicii  lire  showing  u  tendency  to  bloom,  arising  from  tho 
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They  will  be  b^-tter  removed  as  they  ad- 


increase  the 
I  rise 


past  mild  weather, 

vance.-   .     .    ,y  _p|[jf.Rij;s^  VlNIiRIES,  8tc. 

Pinerv.— If  in  looking  over  the  succession  plants  any  are  nb- 
served  to  be  i^nhealihy,  the  sooner  they  arc  disrooted  and  repotted 
the  better,  choosinir  a  mild  day  for  the  operations.  Tbey  will 
soon  bccin  lo  make  new  roots  in  the  fresh  soil,  anil  will  be  re- 
establislied  before  the  sun  has  much  power.  Those  plants  that 
are  in  good  condirlon  at  the  roots,  and  not  likely  to  require  the 
soil  10  be  shaken  from  them,  but  merely  shificd  into  lar::er  pots, 
will  do  better  if  this  is  deferred  until  the  lieBiii'dng  ol  March. 

Vinerv.  — If  there  is  ample  means  of  obtainiiif?  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  point 
durini?  damp  close  weather  ;  as  ii  is  possible  to  have  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  Vine  after  it  is  in  leaf.  Keep 
■watch  sticks  in  the  fermenting  material  upon  the  borders,  and 
examine  them  frequently  to  see  if  the  heat  is  regular ;  su"  of  heat 
■will  be  a  irood  medium.  ,.     .  n,„ 

Peach  House.-A  small  iiorlion  of  air  admitted  tbroushout  the 
day,  during  rhe  blooming  of  the  trees,  will  prove  beneficial.  The 
bloom  will  be  stronger  and  ol  a  finer  colour,  and  the  fruit  will  set 
better.  Peach-trees  generally  set  their  fruit  beat  in  houses  not 
closely  glazed,  and  this  -alfords  us  a  lesson, 

Fig-House.— As  the  young  Figs  begin  to  swell, 
temperature  2°  or  3°  in  a  weeic,  till  it  reach  6i)°  or  65  ,  with 
of  5°  to  15°  by  day,  according  as  there  may  be  sunshine  or  not. 

C/ierr;/  //oi/se— From  the  time  the  bloom  begins  to  expand,  do 
not  syringe  till  Ihe  fruit  is  set;  licep  a  steady  heat  of  55    by  night 
and  60°  bv  day.     Ventilate  as  directed  for  the  Peach-house. 
Strawberries.— See  last  week's  Calendar. 

Me/ons.— Prepare  now  a  lied  of  well-fcrmcnted  dung  and  leaves 
for  planting  out  upon,  using  faggots  of  brush-wood  for  the  first 
2  feet  in  height.— (7.  F.  ...^....t 

V.-HARDV  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
P;nn<i7is-.-Prepare  the  ground  lor  those  fruit-trees  the 
planting  ot  which  could  not  be  effected  in  the  autumn,  by  tho- 
roughly draining  the  borders  and  forming  a  substratum  through 
■which  the  roots  will  not  easily  penetrate.  In  the  absence  ol 
paving- stone,  tiles,  &c.,  a  good  substilute  may  be  formed  ol 
coarse  gravel  and  finely-sifted  quicklime,  in  the  proportion  ol 
six  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  1  tter,  mixed  well  together  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  and  laid  down  to  the  depth  ol  four  or  five 
inches.  From  15  to  13  inches  depth  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  for 
Peaches  and  Apricots;  much  less  will  do.  if  the  borders  are 
mulched  and  cioppiiig  dispensed  with.  No  manure  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  soil.  .  ,     ,       ,    -  n    . 

Cac!im4''rs.— Preiiare  fcimenting  materials  for  their  growth  in 
frames.  Those  who  wish  to  have  them  early  will  have  com- 
menced long  ago.  ,.  ^  J 
Bimtine  Hlmiagemcnl.—Ks,  ridge,  and  turn  up  all  empty  ground 
in  this  favourable  weather.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  all  advancing 
crops  in  frames.  Clean  and  stir  the  soil  among  all  growing  crops 
in  the  open  garden  i  remove  all  uecayiiig  leaves,  keep  the  walks 
and  borders  in  good  order,  and  render  the  kitchen- garden  not 
merely  an  object  of  necessitv,  but  of  sigki  and  interest.— if.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woo*.— Proceed  with  the  works  previously  pointed  out- 
such  OS  felling  trees  not  wanted  for  the  bark,  planting  fresh 
ones  where  required,  relieving  others  from  the  overgrowth  of 
adjoining  trees  t  f  less  value,  and  training  any  young  promising 
plants  by  taking  off  or  shortening  any  side-branches  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stem,  that  arc  nut  over  large,  so  as  to  cause 
a  wound  that  would  not  soon  heal  over.  When  a  young  thriving 
tree  is  near  to  one  that  should  be  cut  down  in  a  few  years,  much 
good  would  result  if  some  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  intended  to 
be  removed  were  shortened  in  a  little,  to  make  room  for  the 
branches  of  the  young  one. 

Co;)pice.— Such  stutf  as  is  not  likely  to  be  saleable,  namely 
Hawthorns,  Briars,  Brambles,  Honeysuckles,  and  things  that 
spring  up  and  injure  good  wood,  should  be  kept  under.  Pro- 
prietors of  woods  are  not  aware  of  the  loss  they  suffer  by  not 
attending  to  this.  .,..,,,.         , 

Young  Plantations.— In  addition  to  what  I  advised  last  ■week, 
when  thinning  and  training  young  plantations,  a  person  with  a 
light  ladder  and  a  narrow  hand. saw,  about  a  loot  or  14  inches 
long,  would  be  beneficially  employed  by  taking  close  off  some  or 
all  of  the  very  strongest  side-branches.  Many  that  would  have 
been  fine  trees  are  entirely  ruined  by  neglecting  this  until  it  is 
too  late.  Tills  operation  would  preventallluture  lopping  of  trees. 
Hedge-Rows.  -I'he  same  care  and  attention  to  dressing  hedges 
previously  mentioned  should  be  attended  to  as  respects  maiden 
plants.  Continue  to  plant  otiicrs  where  necessary,  if  you  have 
suitable  well-prepared  stocky  plants.  When  planting  trees  in 
hedgerows  exposed  to  strong  winds,  give  them  a  little  inclin- 
ation towards  that  point,  and  put  a  firm  sod  on  the  opposite  side 
close  to  the  stem. 

Nurseri/  Stock.— froceed  with  all  necessary  work  in  taking  up- 
trees  for  replanting,  preparing  ground  lor  seeds  and  plants,  and 
begin  planting  seedlings  and  cuttings  of  larger  plants  in  rows  in 
dry  ground. — W-  B, 

Vll. -COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
As  the  weather  still  continues  lavourable,  the  cottager,  if  it  is 
not  already  done,  should  proceed  with  trimming  and  cleaning 
out  any  hedges  that  are  under  his  care,  before  the  season  com- 
mences, when  otlier  things  will  occupy  all  his  spare  time.  As 
neatness  should  always  be  a  leading  feature  in  a  cottager's  gar- 
den, everything  that  can  be  done  to  promote  this  should  be  for- 
warded now,  when  little  else  can  be  performed.  Anything  that 
appears  unsightly,  and  thatwiU  make  manure,  should  be  removed 
to  the  rot  heap,  which  should  he  turned  over  occasionally  and 
covered  with  a  little  soil ;  this  prevents  all  noxious  effluvia  from 
escaping.  The  soil  also  mixes  among  the  decaying  veget- 
ables, and  becomes  excellent  compost.  Soap-suds  have  a  good- 
effect  on  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  should  not  be  thrown 
away;  thev  act  beneficially  on  soils  where  Cabbages  are  infested 
with  the  club,  and  in  someinstances  have  been  known  to  entirely 
cure  that  disease. 

Vegetables.— X  sowing  of  Radishes  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border,  hut  they  must  be  protected  from  frost  by  covering  the 
bed  with  straw.  If  any  digging  or  trenching  yet  remains  to 
be  done  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  forwarded  while  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Fruit.— in  pruning  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  care  must 
betaken  to  thin  them  well  out  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to 
standard  Apple-trees;  the  middle  of  the  tree  must  be  kept  quite 
open,  taking  care  that  all  tlie  branches  lead  outwards,  and  pre- 
serving a  regular  distance  from  each  other.  Pear-trees  should 
also  be  thinned  well  out,  and  the  produce  will  be  much  better  in 
quality. 

i!"^0(fers.— Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Ac,  in  pots,  should  haveas 
much  light  and  air  as  possible;  they  should  be  sparingly  watered, 
and  this  ought  always  to  be  done  in  the  morning ;  if  they  are 
inclined  to  grow  up  tall  and  slender  the  points  ot  the  shoots  may 
be  pinched  off  by  the  finu'er  and  thumb,  and  this  will  induce  them 
to  throw  out  side  branches,  and  make  them  dwarf  and  bushy. 
Anything  that  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  should  be  carefully 
■watched  and  protected  from  it  by  straw  or  fern.— -iVc  H. 


Jan.  10.  Fine;  densely  cloudod i  clearifiin  boi.terou.  at  niglit. 
"0.  Cloudy;  cold  and  dry.  with  dusky  clouds;  frosty. 
21.  Cloudy;  overcast  throughout 
21.  Hhzv  and  calm,  very  fine;  clear  and  fro.sty. 
23^  Fuiitty:  very  fine,  with  sunshine ;  overcrist. 
2-1  aSliKhtf'ip;  exceedingly  fine;  clear  and  frosty. 
25.  Frosty,  wi'h  sli^.ht  haze  ;  very  fine  ;  slicht  shower 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  1°  aboeethe  average. 
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The  hrchest  temperature  dui-inRthe  above  period  occurred  on  the  2aih>1843— 
thermometer  66"  ;  and  the  loweston  the  29ih,  )839-thermomeier  17^. 
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Mr.   PAXTON'S   COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  many  of  our  Subscribers,  we  have  determined  on 
again  reprinting  lilr.  Paston's  "  Cottager's  Calendar,"  in  the  form 
of  a  small  volume,  for  peneral  distribution,  price  3/1.   each  copy. 
It  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.     Gentlemen  wisliing  to  dis. 
tribute  copies  among  their  cottage  tenantry,  may  have  them  deli- 
vered in  any  part  of  London,  by  remitling  a  post-oQice  order  to 
this  ofBce,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  for  every  25  copies. 
Our  ConRESPONDENTS  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  together 
Agricultuial  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  iiaperonly.   Such  precautinns  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 
CoM.MUNicATioNS  from  the  following  Con  respondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  : — 
martin  Doyle.  Cr.,  W.  BiUington,  I.  TC.  A'.,  Vilis,  J.  Wigliton, 
A  Friend  to  Floriculture,  0..  J.  L.  Snow,  G.  Thompson,  J.  Pax- 
ton,  .4  Practical  Man.  and  P.  Mackenzie. 
ANHfiioNES.— //.  B.— The  unusual  mildness  of  the  season,  toge- 
ther with  the  close  covering  applied  too   early,  have  caused  a 
premature  growth  inyour  roots.    On  discovering  this  disaster, 
the  better  treatment  would  have  been  to  have  removed  the  lit- 
ter by  degrees,  in  order  to  harden  the  tender  shoots  gradually. 
By  their  complete  exposure,  it  is  probable  most  ol  them  will 
perish  ;  a  little  time  will  show  you  whtther  it  will  not  be  bet- 
ter to  sacrifice  the  bloom  for  this  season,  in  order  to  strengtiien 
the  roots  for  another  year.      At  present,   you  must  cover  the 
beds  ■with  litter  at  night,  and  in  severe  weather;  give  all  tlie 
air  possible  when  the  weather  permits,  and  keep  mats  in  readi- 
ness as  an  additional  covering  in  case  of  frost.* 
Books.— H.  V.Denny.— ^r.  Loudon's  contributions  to"  Brando's 
Dictionary  "cannot  be  purchased  separately.    Plis  "  Suburban 

Floriculturist"  never  appeared. One  should  procure  "  Par- 

neil's  Grasses  of  Scotland."  We  are  not  carpenters,  and  cannot 
answer  the  other  question.     He  who  expects  to  learn  to  cut 

out  wood  bv  books  will  be  very  likely  to  cut  his  fingers. 

Pi-aning  Knife.  —Mr.  Loudon's  ''Suburban  Horliculturist " 
probably  contains  the  information  you  want.  Some  day,  when 
we  have  not  so  many  other  things  to  dn,  we  will  give  a  series 
ot  articles  on  the  subject.  The  first  principles  of  pruning  will 
be  found  in  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  but,  we  confess, 
treated  too  concisely,  even  as  a  matter  of  theory. 
CAMKI.LIAS.—.B.  fi.— Camellia  alba-plena  and  C.  fimbriata- alba 
i  are  perhaps  the  most  delicate  varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
'  reason  they  are  so  apt  to  drop  their  flower-buds  is  owing  to 
too  many  being  left  on  the  plant.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
some  Camellias  to  produce  twice  as  many  Oower-buds  as  they 
have  strength  to  expand;  then  the  consequence  is  (if  not 
picked  off  at  an  early  period),  they  will  drop  off,  and  those  that 
remain  will  very  often  be  deformed  or  diniini>hed  in  size.  This 
may  also  be  the  reason  why  your  C.  cxiniia  has  not  proved 
true  to  its  character  this  season.  Ifwe  wish  good  blooms  we 
cannot  have  many  on  a  plant.     Wherefore  Camellias'  sport  is 

■  uncertain.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  or  Bbscnce  of  colouring 
matter  secreted  in  the  cells  of  which  the  petals  are  composed  ; 

■  but  the  agenis  upon  which  these  phenomena  depend  are  un. 
known.  W'e  not  uufrequentlysee  onC.Donckelaerion  the  same 
twi"^  one  flower  pure  red  and  another  blotched  with  white, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  ^ 

'charcoal.— J.  .4.— Add  to  the  soil  of  your  Pelargoniums  one 
'i    quarter  of  charcoal  in  coarse  pieces.     We  do  not  like  the  fine 

■  powder.  We  have,  however,  never  seen  this  substance  tried 
i  on  Pelargoniums.  If  you  want  to  make  them  grow  very  large 
'!  strew  the  top  of  the  soil  with  burnt  bones,  and  moisten  the 
f  bones  with  oil  of  vitriol  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow. 
CoMMEi.iNA     CCEI.E.ST1S.  —  Floru.  —  Thc  roots    of    Commelina 

coelestismay  be  planted  out  into  a  tolerably-rich  bed  about  the 
middle  of  April ;  thev  may  either  betaken  up  in  autumn  or  pro- 
tected by  covering  the  ground  with  ashes,  leaf-mould,  or 
sand;  but  to  take  them  up  is  the  best  way  to  insure  their 
safety.  Pavonia  tigridia  will  succeed  planted  out  in  the  open 
border  in  summer. t 
Fruit-trees.— Banls'iire.— The  cheapest  and  only  way  ot  clear, 
ill'  your  "Beriie  bushes  and  Apple-trees"  of  lichen  is, 
thoroughly  draining  your  land,  which  will  produce  other  ad- 
vantages besides.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Corn  grub  is. 
The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar  may  certainly  he  killed  by  White 
Hellebore  powder,  if  it  is  fresh.  The  transformations  of  the 
latter  are  described  at  p.515  of  1S4I. JlJoriej/.— Peach,  Necta- 
rine, and  Apricot-trees,  round  which  a  trench  was  made  and 
filled  with  rotten  dung  unmixed  with  soil,  will  be  apt  to  gum 
in  consequence.  || 
Gi-oxiNi  KS.—M.  A.  e.— These  cannot  bo  r,aiscd  in  a  greenhouse, 
as  they  require  a  temperature  of  about  60°;  but  by  starting 
them  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  growing  them  in  a 
hot-bed  until  they  show  signs  of  flowering,  you  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  bloom  them  in  a  warm  corner  of  a  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  months.  While  they  are  in  Ihe  frame  great 
care  is  required  to  keep  them  from  damping  ofl',  they  must  not 
be  overwatered,  and  air  should  be  regularly  given  them  when 
the  weather  will  allow.  J 
Heating.- Jmafmr  Wo.  1.— Water  will  not  .shrink  in  gutters,  but 
it  wastes  by  evaporntion  and  insensible  leakage.  II  you  don  t 
•want  to  use  your  pit  in  whiter  you  may  lay  your  slates  on  the 
gutters  without  bedding  them  in  cement;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
used  for  winter  purposes  the  slates  must  be  bedded  in  either 

cement  or  mortar,  or  the  pit  will  prove  too  damp. Amateur 

No  2  —We  see  no  objection  to  such  a  boiler  as  you  mention, 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  it.  In  consequence  of  your 
having  mixed  up  other  questions  with  this,  we  had  overlooked 
the  latter,  and  must  defer  answers  till  next  week.  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  do  not  like  dry  banks,  they  prefer  moist  situa- 
tions ;   they  may,  however,  be  made  to   grow  by  the  use  tif 

abundance  of  cow-dung. Siz/oi;.. -We  should  say  that  a  pit 

3  or  4  sashes  long  would  he  the  smallest  to  which  any  hot- 
water  beating  can  be  advantage-nsly  applied.  However,  if 
you  can  adapt  an  iron  saucepan  to  the  gutters  in  the  little  pit 
you  wish  to  build,  and  don't  mind  some  waste  ol  fuel,  you  may 
perhaps  get  tlie  heat  you  want  without  much  trouble.  Or  if 
you  can  get  an  old  iron  manger  with  square  sides  it  would  be 
easier  to  fix  the  flow  and  return  pipes  to  it.  Or  an  iron  4-incb 
pipe,  closed  at  the  end  in  the  fire,  and  slanting  upwards  into 
your  gutters  will  do,  without  any  return-pipe  at  all.  Ingenuity 
will  vanquish  many  difiiculties. 


INSECTS.— H.  H.— The  animals  attackingyourgreenhouse  plants, 
Cabbages,  &c.,  are  the  Snake  Milipedes.  They  were  described 
and  figured  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Gard-  Chron.,p.l96.  and  some 
means  for  their  destruction  was  suggested.  As  their  history- 
will  shortly  be  given  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,"  any  information  rrgardingthem  will  be  very  accept- 
able at  this  time  to  Mr.  Curtis. tl  Subscriber.— tlo.  1  is  a 

Millipede,  called  Julus  terrestris  or  an  allied  species;  2  is  the 
wircworm— the  property  of  increase  by  division  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous; 3  is  the  chrysalis  of  a  Noctua,  but  of  what>species  it  is 
im;iossible  to  determine  wilhout  hatching  the  moth,  and  the 
pupa  has  been  killed  by  pressure;  4,  Curculio  (Sitona)  lineata 
is  one  of  the  Weevil  tribe;  5,  pupa  of  some  fly,  like  Musca 
domestica,  and  generated  in  the  dung  of  animals,  or  amongst 
bones.  The  last  animal  alluded  to  by  you  may  be  a  Lepisma, 
but  without  seeing  specimens  it  is  not  in  ray  power  to  speak 

with   certainty.  R. If  Lactuca  will  forward  some  of  the 

infested   seeds  and  in.sects  to  iMr.  Curtis,  his  queries  will  be 
answered;  but  without  these  materials  it  is  neither  possible  to 
investigate  this  important  subject  nor  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  remedies,  fl. 
LILIUM   LANCiroLiuM  ALBUM,  &c.-^.  B.  D.—\  havc  gTownthis 
in  the  open  air  for  two   years,  and  consider  it  quite  hardy. 
Lastseason  1  had  a  bed  containing  about  150  flowering  bulbs, 
which  bloomed  much  better  than  the  common  kinds  of  Lilies  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfavourable  weather  of  last  spring, 
they  would  have  been  excellent,  but  on  this  account  were  com- 
paratively short  ;  and  some  of  the  foliage  and  a  tew  of  the 
flowers  were  injured,  but   not  so  much   so   as  the  common 
Orange  Lily.  The  bulbs  lifted  quite  well  both  seasons,  and  dill 
not  lose  a  single  root  from  frost.     L.  lancifolium  punctatum  I 
have  not  tried  in  the  open  air,  but  no  doubt  both  that  and  ru- 
brum  would  do  equally  well.    L.  eximium  and  longiflorum  are 
very  much  alike  in  general  growth,  and  the  treatment  that 
would  suit  one  will  suit  the  other.      They  will  grow  and 
bloom  well  in  the  open  air,  hut  the  foliage  is  sometimes  daj 
maged  by  wet  and  spring  frosts  ;  they  appear  to  be  earUer 
than  L.  lancifolium  album,  and  not  quite  so  hardy;  but  this 
may  arise  from  their  coming  above  ground  earlier  in  spring. 
The  principal  injury  is  done  when  the  plants  first  begin  to  ex- 
pand their  foliage,  occasioned  by  wet  lodging  between  the 
leaves  and  becoming  frozen,  by  which  their  vessels  are  rup- 
tured, and  disease  is  the  consequence.     This  shows  itself  m 
brown  blotches  ou  the  foliage.      A  light  sandy  peat  mould  is 
the  best  soil  for  these  bulbs.— H.  Groom. 
Melons.- Bu'-icolti.— We  are  at  all  times    ■n-illing   to    answer 
reasonable  questions,  or  even  unreasonable  ones,  if  it  is  possible ; 
but  we  cannot  print  a  treatise  upon  cubivating  every  sort  of 
plant  that  our  correspondents  may  inquire  about,  nor  go,  in 
these  notices,  inlo  long  discussion  about  questionable  points  of 
physiology.  There  are   moreover  certain  things  which  all  men 
interested  in  gardening  are  expected  to  know,  and  we  can  no 
more  undertake  to  explain  such  matters  than  we  can  teach  the 
A  B  C  of  reading.      You  had  belter  consult  some  hook  on 
the  cultivation  of  the   Melon,  unless  you  find  an  excellent 
article  in  to-day's  Paper  sufficient  for  your  purpose.    As  to  the 
causes  or  supposed  causes  of  disease,  we  trust  you  will  get 
some  information   upon  that  point  in  leading  articles  during 
the  present  year.    The  mode  of  destroying  Thrips  mentioned 
at  D.  649  of  our  last  volume  is  this:    dust  the  leaves  of  your 
Melons  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  few 
days  ■  then  give  them  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe. 

NABiEs'oF  Pi.ANTS.-yl  Recfoc— Epldendtum  vlscidum. F.  J. 

— Starjelly  is  probably  the  Nostoc  commune,  a  gelatinous 
plant  allied  to  Laver,  the  green  slime  of  ponds,  and  similar 
productions.  We  cannot,  however,  answer  your  inquiry  posi- 
tively without  seeing  the  substance. A.  JiT.— Hypnum  sen- 

ceum   notcnrvatum.  We  cannot  undertake  to  occupy  ourselves 

in  naming  Cryptogamic  plants.. A  Constant  Header.— 'Enc» 

bicolor. W.  Eillington.—fe]exm  triloba. G.  Thompson.— 

1,  Gesnera  Dooglasii ;  2,  3,  4,  Gesnera  bulbosa. 
Potatoes.— IK.    H.    thinks  that  because  gardeners   are   often 
blamed  for  the  bad  quality  of  Potatoes  which  unskilful  cooks 
cannot  dress,  therefore  gardeners  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cook 
Potatoes  themselves.    We  submit  this  proposition  to  the  con- 
sideration of "  W.  H.'s"  brother  gardeners,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  be  greatly  flattered  at  beingtransferredfrom  the  garden 
to  the  kitchen.     It  strikes  us,  however,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  cook  not  to  boil  them  in  too  much  water,  to  give  them 
a  little  salt,  and  when  they  are  boiled  enough  to  pour  off  the 
water,  cover  them  with  a  cloth,  and  leave  them  on  the  hob 
to  dry  a  little. 
Preserving  Cut-Flowers  Fresh.— /3  cunous  Observer  cannot 
do  this  beyond  a  very  few  days,  by  any  process.     To  put  theni 
in  a  close  tin  box  cannot  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
rotting  them.     The  water  that  was  found  when  the  box  was 
opened  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  specimens. 
Rats.— If  a  Caledonian  will  give  us  the  information  he  offers  we 
shall  be  obliged.    It  is  not  worth  discussing  questions  of  this 
sort.    Facts,  and  facts  alone,  are  useful. 
Root-pruning.— j1.  B.  B.— This  must  necessardy  answer  equally- 
well  with  all  over-luxuriant  trees,  if  not  overdone,  as  is  some- 
times the  case.     As. for  theiig,  in  a  climate  like  this,  it  should 
treated  every  year'onwo: 
-Poor  Robin —YonT  plants  are  infested  with  Green-fly, 
which  you  must  kill  with  tobacco-smoke.     You  may  also  try 
gas  water  on  those  which  are  hard-wooiled,  in  the  manner 
described  at  p.  545,  1S43 ;  but  be  cautious,  for  some  things  will 
not  bear  it.    Blackbirds  are  easily  caught  in  rat-traps,  bailed 
with  Beans  or  Peas ;  that  is  the  best  mode  of  destroying  them. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  popping  at  them,  for  they  soon 
get  too  cunning  to  be  had  in  that  way. 
■VlNERT.— J.  J.— We  would  try  a  good  top-dressing  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  applied  just  when  the  buds  are  beginning; 

VinV^s  —John  Abel.-Xhe  Muscat  Eschnlata  is  the  same  as  the 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    The  Escholata  superba  is  per- 
haps the  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  11 
Miscellaneous.—.!  Correspondent.— h  list  of  the  Horticultural 

Society  may  be  bad  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

A  Subscriber.— You  may  head  down  Yews  and  Hollies  now. 
fe  The  difference  between  Charcoal-dust  and  rough  pieces  is  this, 
1  that  the  latter  keeps  the  soil  open,  and  the  former  renders  it 

'  compact— a  very  important  distinction. Jurenis.—  lpomo^a. 

^  Learii  will  answer  -your  purpose.      Moles  are  only   advan- 
tageous in  compact  soil  which  ■n-ants  loosening.    We  do  not 

know  what  good  they  can  do  on  light  well-drained  land. A 

Subscriber.— In  the  centre  of  a  pit  in  your  conservatory  yon 

may  plant  Lnculia  gratissima. Anonymous  asks  questions 

which  require  much  time  to  answer,  and  therefore  he  must 
have  patience,  till  we  can  flnd  time  to  consider  his  inquiries. 

. /;.  T.  B.— More  warmth  and  less  wat.  r  at  the  roots  will 

restore  your  Geraniums  to  better  health  :  look  to  the  drainage. 

jy'.  a.  G. — We  fear  you  have  no  reuiedv.    At  least  it  is 

not  in  London  that  Ihe  remedy  can  he  found.    Why  not  raisi; 

your  seedlings  voursell  ?    It  is  the  only  way. Inquisitor  will 

flnd  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  a  flower-garden,  all  dissimilar 

and  showy,  given  at  p.  6ifl,  vol.  1S43.{ Jurenis  —It  is.— — 

Po55,.— We  do  not  know  any  one  who  would  exchange  seeds 
for  your  Number.  .     j  ..      ,  ,. 

*»■*    As  usual  many  commuications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 


i.  times  the  i 
\  lie  so  treat 

VERMIN. — P 


Errata. -In  the  article  on  Bees,  p.  3/,  col.  b,  instead  of  the 
struck  hive,"  read  "  the  sticked  hive"— or  hive  with  sticks  in 
it. In  the  paper  on  Colour  of  Carnations,  p.  22,  line  43,  in- 
stead of  "The  flowers  were  evidently  attractive,  for  a  Florist 
visited  the  garden  without  pausing  before  then:,"  read  "  no 
Florist "  &c. 
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DRAINING.  —  John  Davis,  Mathematical  Instru- 
ment fliaker,  Derliy,  begs  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  Agricul- 
turists to  a  very  efficient  and  simple  Level  lie  has  just  constructed, 
adapted  especially  for  Draining.  The  private  Farmer  nr  the  pro- 
fessional Drainer  will  alike  find  in  it  all  that  is  desired.  The 
Instrument  is  fitted  in  a  case,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country 
— fche  price,  3/.  5s.  ^_^ 


TO   GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes*  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt. 

Phosphate  o/  Potash      .        .        .    I5s.  percwt. 
„  Soda         .        .        .     12s.        „ 

„  Magnesia  .         .       Qs.         ,. 

,,  Ammonia  .        .      15.  per  lb. 


'Ef)t  nQVitultiiul  Sa^ette* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY 27,  1841. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tbcrsday,  Feb.  1        .      ArtIc.  Imp.  Socu'ty  of  Ireland      .     2  p.m. 
WEBKiBDiv  Feb  r        rAeiioultiiralSotleti-ofEnslaod. 
IVEBMBDiv,  »  en.  7      . 1  Highland  and  Anna,  ."odeiy. 
Thdiudat,  Feb- 8         .     Agiic  Imp.  Soe.  ot  I  eland. 

In  the  present  Number  of  the  "  Quarterly  .lournal 
of  Agi-iculture"  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Prof 
Johnston  on  "  The  Majsiising  and  Steepjing  of 
Seeds."  Tlie  facts  there  recorded,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  shown  to  be  wliat  tlie  known  laws 
of  Vegetable  Chemistry  and  Physiology  would  lead  us 
to  e.'tpect,  combine  to  render  this  a  subject  to  which 
the  experimental  Agriculturist  may  usefully  direct  his 
attention. 

The  advantage  of  steeping  seeds  in  certain  chemical 
solutions  seems  to  have  been  first  pointed  out  by 
F.  H.  Bickes,  of  Castel,  near  Mayence.  He  announced 
his  discovery  in  a  lately-published  pamphlet  "  On  the 
Cultivation  of  Soil  without  Manure."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extravagance  indicated  in  its  title,  and  which 
characterises  it  throughout,  this  publication  records 
some  surprising  facts  and  testimonials  on  this  subject ; 
and  these  have  lately  been  corroborated  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Dundee.  A  letter 
descriptive  of  the  method  of  doctoring  seeds  adopted 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  and  of  their  consequences  as 
exhibited  in  the  growing  plants,  has  justbeen  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  English  and  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Societies— an  extract  from  it  will  be 
found  in  another  column.  Mr.  Campbell's  experi- 
ments were  performed  upon  seeds  planted  in  the  clay 
taken  from  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  grouffa  ; 
and  though  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
Wheat  plants  from  them  tillered  into  five  or  eight 
stems,  while  those  from  unprepared  seeds  had  only  two 
or  three  stems  apiece.  That,  however,  which  is  broadly 
asserted  in  the  German  pamphlet  is  also  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Campbell — viz.,  that  steeping  seeds  in  suitable 
solutions  will  render  all  future  application  of  manure 
unnecessary.  This  is  a  statement  which  no  practical 
farmer  can  for  one  moment  entertain,  and  therefore  we 
are  glad  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  it  to  be 
true  before  we  can  believe  that  this  process  may  some- 
times be  beneficially  adopted. 

It  seems  probable,  that  by  some  such  means  as 
those  suggested  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Bickes,  the 
period  of  germination,  which  is  one  full  of  danger  to 
the  young  plant,  may  in  many  cases  be  shortened; 
and  this  is  very  desiralile,  for,  owing  to  the  conversion 
of  the  starch  of  the  seed  into  sugar,  which  is  then  pro- 
ceeding, the  plant  is  at  that  time  liable  to  attacks 
from  all  sorts  of  vermin.  In  the  case  of  the  Turnip, 
especially,  any  means  wliich  would  hurry  it  through 
this  period  into  the  rough-leaved  stage  ot  its  growth 
would  be  most  useful,  as  it  is  only  when  its  leaves  are 
still  sweet  that  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Hy. 

But  from  the  results  of  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
experiments  we  may  infer  that  the  influence  of  his 
process  extends  into  the  future  history  of  the  plant 
much  beyond  the  period  of  its  germination  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  we  would  recommend  it  now  as  a 
suitable  subject  of  experiment  for  Wheat  growers. 
The  mineral  ingredients  of  Wheat  amount  to  about 
one-fiftieth  of  its  weight ;  and,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  existence  in  the  seed,  it  is  probable  that  they 
exert  an  important  influence  over  its  germination  and 
future  growth.  Any  artificial  addition  to  their  quan- 
tity— and,  by  soaking  Wheat  in  certain  solutions  we  can 
diiublc  the  natural  fjuantityof  its  mineral  constituents 
— will  therefore  increase  that  influence. 

The  following  are  the  substances  which,  besides  the 
four  elements  composing  its  organic  structure,  are  to 
be  found  in  Wheat : — soda,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
sulphuric  acid,  phosjihoric  acid,  silica,  alumina,  and 
chlorine. 

It  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  dissolve  in 
TVater  sucli  matter  in  Ruchrjuantities  that  the  solution 
should  contain  in  their  natural  proportions  all  these 
mineral  Bubstarices;  so  that  Wheat,  by  being  steeped 
in  it,  would  merely  increase  the  ^M'/H/iV//  of  its  mineral 
ingredients,  without  at  all  disturbing  the  balance 
among  them  which  Nature  has  asMgncd;  and  per- 
haps thin  would  be  the  best  way  of  proceeding  ;  but 
a«  it  Ib  intercKtiiig  to  know  the  inilividual  effccis  and 
relative  value  of  different  substances  as  manure,  we 


intend  to  try  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject, 
confining  ourselves  in  each  to  the  application  of  only 
one  of  the  salts,  in  the  form  of  which  the  above  sub- 
stances must  be  employed. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  got 
in  all  their  VVheat,  for  we  by  no  means  wish  that  it 
should  be  a  mere  garden  experiment,  we  shall  first 
state  the  plan  we  propose  to  adopt,  and  should  our 
example  be  followed  by  any  one,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
report  next  autumn  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
along  with  those  of  our  own. 

It  is  intended  to  soak  for  J8  hours  previous  to  sow- 
ing, eight  parcels  of  Wheat- — say  one  bushel  apiece — 
each  in  a  solution,  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  3  lbs. 
of  one  of  the  following  substances  in  such  a  quantity 
of  water  as  may  be  necessary  thoroughly  to  cover  the 
seed. 

The  prices  per  lb-,  placed  opposite  these  substances, 
are  such  as  will  be  charged  by  any  ir/iolcsalc  chemist 
of  whom  they  may  be  ordered. 

silicate  of  soda    Os,  6d.  per  lb.  I  Phos.of  ammonia2*.  (id.  per  lb. 
Nitrate      .        .03         ,,1  Sulphate    .        .03        ,, 
Sulphate  of  soda  0     3         „       j  Muriate      .        .08        ,, 
Phosphate         .16         ,,       |  Nitrate  of  Potash  0      4,, 

The  AVheat,  after  being  thus  treated,  will  be  hoed 
in  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  the  dry  seed  per  acre, 
in  drills  nine  inches  wide,  and  a  ridge  sown  with 
Wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  will  be  left  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  between  each  couple  of  adjacent  plots. 
The  extent  of  the  experiment,  for  those  who  may 
not  wish  to  hazard  so  extensive  a  trial,  might  be 
reduced  one-half  without  perhaps  much  impairing  the 
value  of  its  results. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question, 
What  weekly  sum  is  a  jijst  and  sufficient  wage 
FOR  Agricultural  Laboukeks  ?  nor  shall  we  attempt 
to  determine  whether  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question  would  be  practically  useful — whether,  in 
fact,  the  lowness  of  wages  is,  in  the  long  run,  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  employer  ;  but  there 
is  one  subject  arising  out  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween master  and  servant  which  we  are  anxious 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  columns,  and 
we  shall  therefore  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  induced  to  take  the  matter 
up.     We  allude  to  the  policy  of  paying  for  work 

EX  THE  piece. 

-  This  mode  of  payment  might  be  advantageously 
adopted  more  generally,  and  for  many  more  farm- 
operations  than  it  now  is.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  paid  by  the  piece  for  turning  dung  in  the  yards, 
for  filling  it  into  carts  when  ready  for  spreading  on 
the  land,  for  hoeing  Wheat  and  other  grain  crops. 
Turnips,  and  other  roots,  &c. ;  for  harvesting  Corn, 
i.  e.,  cutting,  tying,  and  stocking  it ;  for  pitching  and 
loading  the  Corn  in  the  fields  on  the  cart,  and  pitch- 
ing it  to  the  builder  on  the  rick  in  the  stack-yard,  and 
for  harvesting  all  sorts  of  roots,  i.  e.,  with  respect  to 
Potatoes,  for  digging  and  pitting  them  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and  Carrots,  for 
pulling  them,  cutting  off  their  tops,  and  loading  the 
roots  in  one  set  of  carts,  and  the  leaves  in  another. 
If  we  except  horse-labour,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  on  the  farm  was  thus  paid  for  by  the  piece ; 
and  there  is  this  advantage  in  this  system,  that  acti- 
vity and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  are  thus 
insured  by  the  powerful  principle — self-interi'st.. 

It  is  of  importance  in  certain  complicated  opera- 
tions of  husbandry,  in  which  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  manage  it  wholly  thus,  that  at  any  rate  one  of  the 
branches  of  which  it  consists  should  be  paid  for  in 
this  way.  By  so  doing — to  take  the  case  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  Turnip-land  under  drill-husbandry  for  the 
seed — the  men  at  the  dunghill  who  are  loading  the 
carts  being  kept  vigorously  at  work  by  self-interest, 
and  all  the  other  operations  being  dependent  on  tliem, 
those  who  are  carting,  the  men  who  are  spreading  the 
dung  in  the  drills,  and  even  the  ploughmen  who  are 
opening  fresh  drills  and  covering  the  dung  in  by 
splitting  the  old  ones,  are  forced  to  proceed  with  pro- 
portional activity — an  activity,  too,  which  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  necessity,  but  the  consequence 
in  some  measure  of  interest  in  their  fellow-work- 
men, whose  wages  depend  on  their  keeping  them 
fully  employed.  Similar  cases  to  this  occur  at  har- 
vest-time, when  those  who  pitch  the  corn  to  the  cart 
and  to  the  rick  are  paid  by  the  acre  of  ground  cleareil, 
all  the  others  being  employed  at  day-wages;  and  in 
November,  during  root-harvest,  when  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  contract  taken  by  the  men  in  the  fields  is 
made  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  activity  of  the 
boys  with  the  carts,  and  of  the  men  at  the  heaps,  who 
pit  the  tools  and  ihatch  them,  all  of  whom  are  work- 
ing at  day-wages. 

The  following  are  the  prices  we  Iiave  paid  for  the 
above  descriptions  of  work  during  the  past  year.  The 
wages  which  the  men  actually  made  are  placed  oppo- 
site; and  we  must  remark,  that  before  any  one  can 
pronounce  tliese  wages  to  be  too  high,  (we  are  willing 
to  admit  the  price  given  was  loo  high  in  one  of  the 
cases,)  he  must  know  what  sort  of  men  they  were  who 
earned  them.      '2s.  (id.  seems  a  great  price  for  a  day's 


work  of  an  A  gricultural  labourer,  but  it  was  earned  by 
filling  40  cubic  yards  of  manure  into  carts,  which  all 
men  could  not  do  :— 


For  turning  dung  and  earth  com- 
post, 1st  time.  Id.  to  id.  per  yard 
lor  do,  2d  and  3d  time.  f^d.  per  yd 

For  filling    well-made    dung    intol 
carts.  7s  6rf.  per  120  yards    .    .  .  / 

For  hoeing  Wheat,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per 
acre  ;    for  twice  hoei        " 
(singling  them,  &c.) 
acre 

For  harvesting  Wheat  (cutting,  ty 
ing,  and  stocking},  7s.  to  8s.  6fZ. 
an  acre      

For  pitching  and   building  Corn  on 
the  carts  in  the  field,  and  pitchin 
to  tlie  builder  on  the  rick 
per  acre    .    . 

For  harvesting  roots  (pulling,  cut- 
ting off  tops,  and  filling  thero  into 

carts)    

Turnips,  per  acre,  6s.      ... 
Swedish  Turnips,  3s-        ... 
Mangold  Wurtzel.  9s.  to  lOs. 
Carrots,  2Is 


Wages  earned  per  day  of 

10  hours. 
I  Men.     Worn. 


-1   ..  d. 
;  f  2  0 

''.} 
yiu.  lo  js.  per  » 
ing  Turnips  ( 
55.  to  7s.  an  r 

ing,  ty.^ 
8s.  Od.  I 

l;orn  on-\ 
litching  I 
,  1».  4d.  f 


0  10 
0    10 


Boys. 


Is  to  Is  6d 


6d  to  10(2 
6d  to  led 
6dto  lod 
Gdto  lOd 


The  price  paid  for  harvesting  the  Mangold  Wurt- 
zel, as  proved  by  the  wages  earned  by  the  men  during 
a  short  November's  day,  is,  we  think,  t'ne  only  case  in 
which  too  large  a  sura  was  given ;  though  in  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  workmen  the  la- 
bourers were,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pay- 
ing for  work  by  the  piece  will  be  more  likely  to  agree 
with  us  in  saying  so  than  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  pay  only  day-wages. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  this  system  of  payment 
for  work,  viz. — the  independent  feeling  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  labourer;  he  is  then  no  longer  bound  to  a 
master,  unless  his  own  agreement  be  considered  in 
that  light;  and  at  the  same  time  his  master  has, 
within  the  limits  of  that  agreement,  all  the  hold  upon 
him  which  he  would  have  under  any  other  mode  of 
payment. 

The  above  prices  are  not  stated  as  giving  in  our 
judgment  the  wages  which  farm-servants  ought  to 
earn ;  these  necessarily  vary  with  the  capability  of 
the  men  and  the  customs  of  the  country.  In  discus- 
sing practical  subjects  of  this  kind,  we  are  careful  to 
avoid  assuming  a  dictatorial  style,  for  we  are  well 
aware,  in  the  practice  of  the  farmer,  how  principles 
which  might  seem  of  almost  universal  applicability 
are  nevertheless  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  varying 
circumstances  of  different  districts.  We  have  merely 
stated  our  experience  in  this  matter,  in  the  hope  that 
our  practical  readers  will  enable  us  to  publish  theirs. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Pusey's 
article  "  On  the  Agricultural  Improvements  of  Lin- 
colnshire," in  the  current  Number  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  Lincolnshire  Agriculturist,  and  we  quote  it  entire, 
as  it  entirely  agrees  with  our  own  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  perceived  that  the  price  given  for 
loading  manure  is  greater  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
above  table.  Before,  however,  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this,  we  must  know  what  sort  of  stuff  the 
manure  was,  for  it  varies  much  in  weight: — ■ 

"  Whether  'task'  work  be  more  in  practice  in  Lin- 
colnshire than  elsewhere,  I,  from  my  retired  habits, 
know  not  ;  but  it  is  a  practice  highly  beneficial,  both 
to  the  farmer  and  labourer  ;  the  one  gets  infinitely 
more  work  done,  and  the  otlier  more  wages  and  better 
habits.  For  instance,  in  filling  the  carts  with 
manure  by  the  day,  the  labourer  seldom  fills  more 
than  eight  or  nine  loads ;  whereas,  for  days  together, 
this  year,  I  had  160  loads  of  manuie,  each  load  1 J 
cubic  yards,  filled  by  10  labourers  at  1  Jrf.  per  load,  and 
spread  upon  the  fallows  with  nine  carts,  nine  horses, 
and  nine  of  my  own  men,  and  generally  finished  by 
2,  nev  er  later  than  3,  p.m. — sharp  work,  of  coufse,  but 
the  labourers  push  everything  else  on — no  creeping; 
and  they  thus  earn  -Is.  id.  a  day,  and  have  ample  time 
to  do  a  little  work  in  their  own  gardens  in  theevening.'' 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

{Ciintinued  from  p.  42.) 

Although  it  thus  appears  that  fsw  means  of  improv- 
ing the  le.xture  of  a  soil  are  so  efficient  as  drainage,  yet 
there  are  cases  where  the  faults  in  its  mechanical 
properties  are  of  a  kind  that  drainage  will  not  remedy. 
If  a  clayey  soil  liave  the  water  renaoved  from  it,  by 
which  every  winter  it  was  worked  to  a  paste,  and, 
therefore,  every  summer  dried  to  a  brick,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  improved — it  will  be  made  more 
friable:  the  land,  however,  will  still  be  clayey.  If,  again, 
sandy  land  be  wet,  drainage,  ultliovigb  it  will  improve  the 
soil,  will  not  make  it  heavier,  its  lightness  will  still  be  its 
fault.  The  only  way  to  remedy  this  is,  in  the  one  case, 
lo  add  lime,  iislieB,  and  other  mibstances  tending  to  make 
the  land  looser;  and,  in  the  other,  to  add  clay,  marl,  and 
other  Bubstauecs  whose  tendency  is  to  make  the  soil 
heavier. 

It  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  the  case  in  practice,  that 
the  more  cnmiiound  a  soil  is,  the  more  valuable,  it  is  ;  that 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  is,  in  a  degree,  dependent  on  the 
vuriciy  of  its  eom]iojieiit  parts,  'J'bis  may  be  because  the 
merely  mcohanknl  properties  of  u  Boil,  wbicli  consist  ol  a 
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mixture  of  many  earths,  are  more  perfect  than  those 
possessed  by  a  mixture  of  only  one  or  two.  But  however 
it  is  explainedj  it  is  a  fact  which  is  borne  out  both  by  the 
observations  of  the  geologist  and  the  experience  of  the 
farmer.  Wiien  the  soil  overlying  the  junction  of  two 
rocks,  whose  mineral  composition  ia  different,  appears  to 
be  owing  to  a  mixture  of  the  parts  of  each,  it  is  always 
found  to  be  more  fertile  than  the  soil  on  either  side  of  it, 
the  one  possessing  the  mineral  composition  merely  of  the 
one,  and  the  other  the  mineral  composition  merely  of  the 
other.  This  mixture  of  soils  frequently  takes  place, 
especially  when  the  strata  of  the  two  adjacent  rocks  are 
horizontal,  and  the  one  thins  out  over  the  other,  A  very 
marked  instance  of  increased  fertility  produced  in  this 
■way  occurs  near  Frampton -on- Severn,  Gloucestershire, 
■where  the  gravel  thins  out  over  the  clay  of  the  lias.  The 
land  on  the  former  of  these  beds  is  valued  at  '25s.  per 
acre ;  that  on  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  perfectly  opposite 
character,  is  valued  at  205.  per  acre.  There  is  a  band 
about  80  yards  wide  between  the  two,  where  the  gravel 
thins  out  over  the  clay,  in  which  the  soil  is  valued  at  35jf. 
per  acre.  These  valuations  were  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  farmers  of  the  paiish,  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
a  new  rate;  and  the  difTerences  in  them  are  evidently 
owing  to  a  mixture,  in  the  narrow  band  alluded  to,  of  the 
clay  on  its  one  side  with  the  gravel  on  the  other. 

But  the  advantage  of  such  a  mixture  is  not  only 
attested  by  the  geologist  who  observes  in  nature  cases  in 
which  it  is  apparent,  but  it  is  recognised  by  the  practice 
of  the  farmer. 

In-the  fen  countries,  the  soil  on  the  peat  is  altered  and 
improved  by  spreading  over  it  the  clay  on  v.hich  it  lies. 
When  this  has  been  done  twice  or  thrice  the  value  of  the 
soil  is  greatly  increased;  instead  of  being  so  light  as 
formerly  that  it  was  blown  about  by  the  wind,  it  has 
acquired  a  firmness  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  Wheat  and 
Beans.  This  means  of  improving  peaty  soils  might  pro- 
bably be  made  use  of  more  generally  than  it  is,  for  the 
■very  formation  of  peat  requires  that  its  subsoil  be  clayey, 
or  at  least  that  it  possess  the  retentiveness  of  clay  ;  and 
the  chief  fault  of  peaty  soils  being  lightness,  the  remedy 
is  thus  always  at  hand. 

Another  instance  occurs  of  an  artificial  mixture  of 
soils,  and  the  advantage  attending  it  is  attested  by  the 
practice  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  farmer.  It  is  a 
common  practice  there  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  light 
sandy  soil  of  the  lower  member  of  the  plastic  clay,  by 
digging  pits  in  the  corners  of  the  fields,  and  fetching 
thence  the  cluy,  and  sometimes  the  chalk  marl  which 
occurs  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  spreading  it  over  the 
surface,  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  yards  per  acre.  This, 
though  it  is  effected  at  a  cost  of  Gd.  a  cubic  yard,  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  most  profitable  result.  The  land,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  peat,  acquires  a  valuable  degree  of  tenacity. 
In  Staffordshire,  also,  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
diluvium  on  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  it  is  a 
practice  to  dig  the  red  marl  which  lies  at  no  great  depth, 
and  spread  it  over  the  soil,  which  is  a  stiff  gravelly  clay. 
The  difference  here  between  the  substances  thus  mingled 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  is  sufftcient  to 
render  the  operation  profitable.  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  an  advantageous  admixture  of  soils  might 
be  effected,  and  in  which  the  subsoil-plough,  which  has  the 
effect  of  gradually  mixing  tlie  soil  with  the  subsoil,  might 
be  used  with  advantage.  In  natural  cases  of  mixture, 
such  as  those  already  alluded  to,  where  a  rock  of  one 
description  thins  out  over  one  of  another  kind,  a  more 
thorough  mixture  of  the  ingredients  of  each  might  be 
effected  by  this  implement  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
16  inches.  In  those  cases,  again,  where  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  beds  of  different  material  alternating  with 
one  another,  a  mixture  of  these  could  be  effected  to  a 
similar  depth  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  consists  in  some 
places  of  alternating  beds  of  clay  and  sand  ;  and  the  soil 
is  sandy  or  clayey,  according  as  it  is  above  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  full  of  water,  which  accumulates  in  the  sandy 
strata  and  gets  its  way  to  the  surface  by  rising  over  the 
edges  of  the  beds  of  clay.  In  this  case  the  improvement 
consequent  on  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough  after  drainage 
•would  be  immense  j  the  surplus  water  would  not  only 
be  taken  away,  but  the  soil  itself  would  be  altered,  the 
sandy  and  clayey  strata  would  be  mingled. 

The  fertility  of  an  alluvial  soil  which  is  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers  by  the  subsidence  of  the  earthy  and 
vegetable  matter  carried  down  by  them,  is  owing  not  only 
to  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed, 
bnt  also  to  the  circumstance  thnt  it  is  composed  of  par- 
ticles of  a  variety  of  rocks — of  all  those,  in  fact,  through 
which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  and  is  therefore  gene- 
rally a  mixture  of  every  variety  of  earth. 

The  mineral  composition  of  a  soil  influences  its  value 
also,  inasmuch  as  on  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
expense  of  working  it.  This,  of  course,  is  the  case  only 
on  arable  lands,  but  there,  the  labour  on  a  clay  soil  is 
necessarily  {greater  than  the  labour  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 
And  it  is  evident  that  though  in  both  cases  the  amount  of 
gross  produce  were  the  same,  yet  on  subtracting  the  ex- 
pense of  labour,  the  value  of  the  free  produce   would  be 

less  in  one  case  than  in  the  other M.  S. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MANX  AGRICULTURE.— No.  II. 

Considering  the  size  of  this  island,  the  soil  varies 
more  than  might  be  expected.  The  soil  of  the  northern 
extremity  is  strong  and  deep,  well  adapted  for  Wheat  and 
Beans,  and  valuable  crops  of  the  former  are  in  favourable 
seasons  generally  obtained.  In  this  portion,  also,  a  large 
extent  of  deep  alluvial  soil  occur?,  and  excellent  marl  may 
be   obtaiued,  but   tie  latter  is   not   so  much   used   as   it 


would  be  under  equally  favourable  circumstances  by 
British  farmers.  In  practice  it  is  not  found  to  act  so 
beneficially  as  elsewhere,  if  used  on  the  land  under  which 
it  is  found  ;  and  not  only  is  it  too  heavy  to  bear  the 
expense  of  land-carriage  to  distant  farms  of  lighter  soil, 
but  the  nature  of  the  tenures  would  for  the  most  part 
render  it  illegal  to  remove  it.  The  soil  in  the  south  is 
very  different  but  hardly  less  valuable  ;  and  as  the  owners 
generally  farm  their  own  bind,  every  advantage  is  gained 
wiiich  careful  farming,  adequate  capital,  and  modern 
impiovementa  can  bestow,  .in  the  south  are  the  only 
lime  quarries  which  exist  in  the  island,  and  from  these 
kilns  excellent  lime  is  procured  at  a  cheaj)  rate — a  two- 
horse  cart-load  for  about  Us.  The  southern  shores  are 
also  most  prolific  in  casting  up  *'  wrack  "  or  sea-weed, 
which  is  drawn  away  with  great  avidity  and  industry. 
This  is  generally  put  upon  the  Wheat  and  Oat  stubbles 
during  autumn  and  winter,  ploughed  in  while  yet  fresh, 
and  without  any  additional  manure  the  Potatoes  are 
planted  in  spring.  The  Potato  crops  thus  managed,  are 
generally  good,  averaging  30  and  often  reacliing  nearly  40 
bolls  (each  boll  being  4  cwt.)  per  acre.  The  sea-weed  is 
not  considered  permanent  manure,  and  can  seldom  be 
relied  upon  for  more  than  one  crop  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
an  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  large  farmer  in  the  south 
to  wrack  the  whole  of  his  Potato  land,  and  be  thus  enabled 
to  bestow  the  farm-yard  manure  upon  his  Turnip  crop. 
As  before  stated,  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  adopted  is 
that  under  the  four-course  system,  breaking  up  the  Grass 
or  Clover  leaf  or  Oats,  these  being  followed  by  Potatoes, 
and  the  Potato  land  being  subsequently  limed  (by  some, 
when  the  Potatoes  appear  in  rows  above  ground,  by 
others  after  the  crop  has  been  removed)  for  the  succeed- 
ing Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  according  to  the  quality  of 
soil,  or  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  farmer. 

The  species  of  Potato  generally  planted  for  the  main 
crop  is  that  called  *'  Cups."  It  is  a  prolific  and  hardy 
variety,  and  bears  a  good  character  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  markets.  Upon  inland  farms  the  most  of  the 
yard  manure  is  bestowed  upon  the  Potato  crop,  so  that 
their  Turnips  are  generally  raised  upon  bone-dust,  with 
or  without  vegetable  ashes.  During  the  last  two  years 
large  quantities  of  guano  have  been  imported  from  Liver- 
pool, and  this  useful  manure,  when  prudently  applied, 
has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  the  Manx  soils.  How 
far  it  may  be  trusted  for  the  succeeding  crops  of  grain 
and  Grass  seeds  is  yet,  perhaps,  hardly  ascertained  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  fear  of  their  succeeding  if  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  Turnip  crop  is  consumed  on  the  land.  The 
Barley  is  generally  sown  in  spring  with  Grass  seeds  ; 
Winter  Barley  is  a  variety  little  known  or  used  in  this 
island,  although  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed,  favoured 
as  it  would  be  by  our  mild  seasons.  Amongst  other  fiscal 
privileges  with  which  the  island  is  endowed,  it  is  most 
happily  free  from  those  oppressive  excise  laws,  which,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  malt  duty,  cramp  the  energies  and 
lessen  the  profits  of  the  British  farmer.  Every  brewer  is, 
and  any  farmer  may  be,  his  own  maltster  ;  and  the  home 
market  for  Barley  (although  greatly  depressed  by  the 
recent  tariff)  is  generally  steady  and  fairly  remunerative. 
In  the  management  of  the  Hay  crop  the  Manx  farmer  is 
culpably  deficient.  The  Grass  is  generally  allowed  to 
shed  its  seed  before  it  is  mown,  and  if  not  exactly  over- 
made,  it  is  at  all  events  allowed  to  remain  in  cock  until, 
by  the  alternate  influence  of  sun  and  rain,  the  nutritions 
properties  have  been  for  the  most  part  wasted  away.  The 
lea  generally  continues  two  years,  being  mown  one  year 
and  grazed  the  other,  when  it  is  broken  up  to  receive  the 
Oat-crop,  which  recommences  the  course. 

As  part  of  the  course  of  cropping  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  (now  that  increased  attention  is  being  invited  to 
the  subject  in  England)  that  it  is  generally  the  custom  of 
tlie  native  Manx  farmer  to  raise  a  small  annual  crop  of 
Flax,  but  for  domestic  purposes  only.  The  value  of  the 
seed  for  cattle  feeding,  and  of  the  steeping  fluid  as  liquid 
manure  is  little  known,  and  perhaps  never  made  use  of, 
indeed  the  Flax  is  generally  pulled  before  the  seed-pod  is 
ripe.  At  a  former  period  much  attention  was  paid  to 
this  crop,  and  previous  to  the  decline  of  the  Irish  linen 
trade  it  was  considered  remunerative.  The  deep  peaty 
soils  of  the  '*  Curragh*'  land  are  admirably  adapted  to  its 
successful  cultivation,  and  if  the  value  of  the  fibre  is  in 
some  degree  deteriorated  by  the  ripening  of  the  seed-pod, 
yet  that  loss  would,  it  is  believed,  be  amply  counter- 
balanced by  the  value  of  the  boiled  seed  for  cattle-feeding, 
or  of  the  raw  seed  for  the  next  sowing. 

Iq  continuing  this  sketch  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  it  will  remain  to  give  some  account  of  the  live 
stock  bred  or  imported  into  the  island,  of  the  implements 
of  Agriculture — the  average  rents  of  land — the  forms  of 
leases — and  of  prices  and  quotations  of  markets,  and  to 
notice  some  peculiarities  of  tenure  which  exist. 

It  will,  moreover,  be  only  fair  towards  the  English 
reader,  and  in  no  way  unjust  towards  Manx  Institu- 
tions, which  are  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
English  legislation,  and  indeed  are  lamentably  destitute  of 
the  principles  of  civilization  (excepting  those  of  the  Gothic 
age),  to  impart  some  information  respecting  insular  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges,  which  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives,  and  are  oftentimes  used  as  cruel  engines  of 
oppression  and  inhospitaUty  towards  the  stranger  who 
may  settle  amongst  them. — Cultor. 
{To  be  continufd.) 


ON  MINERAL  &  INORG.\NIC  MANURES,— No.  IV. 
By  Professor.  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Translated  from  the  Germnn.) 
As  lime  possesses  all  the  above  qualities  only  in  its 
caustic  state,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  that  the  manuring 
with  lime  may  produce  the  greatest  effect,  it  should  be 


placed  as  speedily  as  possible  under  ground,  and  mixed 
with  the  furrow-slice  ;  for  when  it  has  again  supplied 
itself  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  has  thus  become 
mild,  many  of  its  qualities  are  either  entirely  lost  or  very 
much  impaired,  especially  its  action  upon  the  coal  of 
humus  and  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.  Caustic  lime 
will  not  suddenly  loose  its  properties  ;  several  days,  nay 
weeks,  will  elapse,  before  it  will  have  become  entirely 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  for  it  has  first  to  lose  the 
water  wliich  it  has  absorbed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  perfectly  caustic  lime,  being  easily  soluble  in 
water,  may  injure  the  crops,  especially  if  large  quantities 
are  used.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  a  general  rule,  that 
a  soil  which  has  been  manured  with  a  large  quantity  of 
lime  is  not  to  be  sown  ^immediately  afterwards  with  any 
crop,  unless  it  contains  much  humic  acid  in  a  free  state, 
for  this  will  immediately  combine  with  the  lime  and  form 
a  mild  compound. 

All  crops  grown  after  lime  manure,  will  ripen  the  sooner 
for  it,  and  this,  in  cold  climates,  is  of  some  importance. 
To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  such  crops  are  not  only  more 
relished  by  cattle,  but  that  they  are  really  more  nutritious  ; 
the  former  will  be  especially  seen  in  the  case  of  the  very 
ferruginous  soils,  plants  grown  on  them  being  unpalatable 
to  the  cattle,  on  account  of  the  iron  contained  in  them, 
and  they  become  more  nutritious  and  more  savoury  after 
the  application  of  lime,  because  the  superabundance  of 
vegetable  acid  is  then  neutralised. 

To  moors  or  peaty  soils,  caustic  as  well  as  mild  lime 
may  be  of  use  by  neutralising  the  malic  acid,  and  if  a 
soil  should  be  barren  on  account  of  sulphate  of  iron  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  the 
application  of  Urae  will  correct  it  most  essentially,  by  de- 
composing those  most  deleterious  salts  and  combining  with 
their  sulphuric  acid  into  gypsum. 

It  has  been  also  asserted  that  a  plentiful  application  of 
lime  will  be  useful  to  crops  by  its  continually  giving  up 
to  the  roots  of  plants  that  carbonic  acid  which  it  absorbs 
from  the  air,  thereby  constantly  supplying  them  with  car- 
bon. This  assertion,  however,  not  being  based  on  any 
experiment  whatever,  does  not  deserve  much  credit  ; 
because  even  conceding  that  lime  will  give  up  to  the  roots 
the  carbonic  acid  which  it  absorbs,  this  could  (as  we  have 
seen  before),  only  be  done  by  their  yielding  to  the  lime 
another  acid,  which  might  contain  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  carbon,  than  the  carbonic  acid.  The  chief  use. of 
lime  is  that  it  decomposes  vegetable  matter  and  the  coal 
of  humus,  and  that  it  combines  afterwards  with  the  humic 
acid,  and  thus,  in  the  shape  of  humate  of  lime,  which, 
is  soluble  in  2,000  parts  of  water,  yields  to  the  plants  a 
nourishment,  which  is  probably  useful,  as  this  salt  con- 
tains only  13  parts  of  lime  and  87  parts  of  humic  acid. 

However  useful  the  manuring  with  lime  may  be  in  most 
cases,  we  must  guard  against  an  over- use  of  it;  because 
as  lime  prompts  the  humus  to  a  speedier  decomposition, 
a  substance,  which  is  to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible, 
and  which  in  fact,  ought  never  to  be  entirely  destroyed 
on  account  of  its  hydroscopic  and  other  good  properties  ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  over  use  of  lime  will  at  length  render 
a  soil  quite  barren.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  a  general 
rule  that  the  oftener  lime  is  employed,  the  oftener  dung 
also  is  to  be  brought  on  the  field,  the  only  substitute  per- 
haps for  this  being  vegetable  mould,  and  this  in  large  quan- 
tities; by  this,  certainly  the  humus,  though  not  the  other 
substances  which  are  contained  in  the  dung,  might  be  Iq 
some  way  replaced.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  no 
more  vegetable  nourishment  be  elicited  by  the  lime  from 
the  humus  than  the  crop  can  consume;  because  if 
the  soil  contain  much  above  the  quantity  thus  required, 
it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  much  humus  will  be  lost  by  the 
extracting  powers  of  the  rain-water.  Lime  and  dung, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  applied  during  the  same  year, 
because  the  lime  easily  takes  iiold  of  the  humic  acid,  which 
in  farm-yard  manure  is  combined  withammonia,  especially 
if  the  soil  contain  but  little  liumus.  Lime  will  also  take 
up  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  already  combined 
with  ammonia,  and  thereby  compel  the  latter  to  assume 
the  form  of  gas,  which  will  be  the  case  the  sooner,  the 
drier  the  soil  is.  It  is  true  that  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances of  the  dung  will,  perhaps,  by  the  presence  of  lime, 
change  into  nitric  acid,  and  thps  into  lime-saltpetre  ; 
still,  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  the  ammonia 
which  may  be  generated  may  be  volatilized.  If  lime  and 
dung  are  applied  in  the  same  year,  the  dung  should  be 
ploughed  under  with  the  fallow-furrow;  the  lime,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  seed-furrow,  and  then  only  a  small 
quantity  is  to  be  taken  of  the  latter.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  not  decomposing 
the  dung  too  soon,  but  the  more  probable  reason  is  that 
it  may  not  drive  off  any  ammonia  ;  for  if  lime  and  dung 
were  mixed  in  the  same  furrow,  much  ammonia  would 
necessarily  be  volatilized. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  no  lime  be  burnt  for 
manure  wliich  contains  30  or  more  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  (Dolomite),  as  it  has  been  found  out  in  Eng- 
land that  such  lime  will  injure  vegetation.  The  reason  of 
this  assumption  (although  not  yet  fully  borne  out)  is,  that 
magnesia  will,  after  burning,  attract  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  and  in  such  proportion  that  the  so-called  three- 
quarter-carbonate  of  magnesia  will  be  formed;  which  salt, 
being  soluble  in  2500  parts  of  water,  would  probably 
supply  the  plants  with  more  magnesia  than  they  need. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  Dolomite  are 
caused  by  burnt  magnesia  remaining  a  longer  time  in  a 
state  free  from  carbonic  acid  than  burnt  lime — so  much, 
so,  that  the  humic  acid  of  the  soil  will  mostly  unite  with. 
it ;  and  then  that  the  humate  of  magnesia  (much  more 
soluble  in  water  than  humate  of  lime)  will  supply  the 
plants  with  too  much  magnesia.  In  soils  rich  in  humus 
the  bad  effects  of  the  lime  containing  too  much  magnesia 
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are  less  to  be  apprehended  (as  is  known  from  experi- 
ence), for  in  tliis  case  proto-humate  of  magnesia  will  be 
formed,  which  does  not  convey  so  much  magnesia  to  the 
plants,  containing  less  of  it  than  the  neutral  salt.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  manuring  with  humic  earth  has  produced 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  soils  which  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  Dolomite — wliich,  if  confirmed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
formation  of  proto-humate  of  magnesia. 

We  shall  always  find  that  the  manuring  with  lime  will 
be  most  useful  on  those  soils  which  contain  bat  little  of  it. 
This  is  easily  explained,  as  most  cultivated  plants  require 
much  lime  for  their  nourishment.  It  is  true,  that  a  soil 
on  which  the  burnt  lime  is  of  much  use  may  yet  contain 
some  lime  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  be  mostly  a  silicate,  which  is  of  no  avail  to  plants,  as  it 
is  soluble  neither  in  water,  humic  nor  carbonic  acids  ;  or 
such  lime  is  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
latter,  again,  decomposes  only  in  a  very  small  degree  the 
coal  of  humus  or  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil ;  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  moreover,  is  not  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  solely  in  such  as  contains  much  carbonic  acid.  In  soils 
after  all,  which  contain  close  under  their  surface,  chalk  or 
marl,  the  manuring  with  lime  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  at 
all,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  deep-rooted  plants 
(tbongh  they  be  merely  weeds)  conveying  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity from  the  subsoil  into  the  furrow-slice.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  manuring  with  lime  is  injurious  on  fields  whicli 
slope  much  ton-ards  tlie  north.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
explain  this.  Perhaps  there  are  other  causes  which  here 
come  into  play  ;  still,  it  would  be  interesting  if  those  who 
have  made  this  observation  would  bring  their  experience 
on  this  subject  before  the  public. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  STALL  FEEDING. 

In-  a  lecture  on  the  fattening  of  cattle,  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  reported  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  I  stated  that  some  experiments  were  then  in 
progress  at  Whitfield  Farm,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Ducie,  which  I  believed  would  confirm  some  of  the  theories 
adduced  in  that  lecture.  I  now  beg  to  redeem  my  promise 
of  communicating  to  the  public  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments. They  were  carefully  superintended  by  Mr.  John 
Morton,  from  whom  I  have  received  much  assistance  on 
this  and  on  many  other  occasions. 

Liebig,  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  has  defined 
more  accurately  than  any  preceding  writer  the  source  of 
animal  heat,  and  the  constituents  of  the  food  used  in  its 
support.  He  has  shown  that  warmth  is  an  equivalent  for 
food,  and  that  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  necessary 
a  greater  supply  of  food,  by  carrying  off  rapidly  the  heat 
which  its  combustion  engenders.  He  has  also  pointed 
out  that  motion  is  always  accompanied  by  a  waste  of 
matter  in  the  body,  and  it  followed  naturally  from  this 
that  an  economy  of  food  was  tiecessarily  the  result  of  an 
economy  of  motion.  The  experiments  of  Lord  Ducie  and 
Mr.  Childers,  upon  feeding  sheep  in  sheds,  afforded  a 
powerful  practical  illustration  of  these  theories.  The 
warmth  communicated  by  the  sheds  was  equivalent  to  a 
certain  amount  of  food,  and  the  deprivation  of  motion 
occasioned  a  diminished  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and,  therefore,  a  corresponding  saving  of  aliment.  To 
illustrate  these  views  more  fully  the  following  experiments 
were  instituted  on  five  lots  of  sheep,  each  lot  consisting  of 
five  sheep  : — 

No.  I  lot  was  fed  out  of  doors,  and  was  therefore  exposed 
to  all  the  inSuence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

No.  2  lot  was  kept  under  an  open  shed,  and  therefore 
wasless  eiposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

No.  3  lot  was  placed  under  an  open  shed,  similar  to  the 
last  lot,  but  in  this  case  the  sheep  were  kept  solitary,  i.e., 
each  was  confined  to  a  space  of  3  ft.  by  4  ft. 

No.  4  lot  was  placed  under  a  close  shed  in  the  darlc. 

No.  .5  lot  was  kept  under  a  shed  like  No.  4,  except  that 
each  sheep  was  separated,  and  confined  to  a  space  of  3  ft. 
by  4  feet. 

These  different  lots  were  allowed  1  pint  of  Oats  for  each 
sheep  per  diem,  but  were  supplied  with  as  many  Swedes 
a«they  felt  disposed  to  eat;  the  weights  consumed  were 
accurately  determined.  Tlie  live  weishts  of  the  sheep  were 
licertained  before  the  commencement,  and  at  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  experiments  the  results  were  as  follows  :— 


Live 
Weight, 
Nov. IH. 


108  lbs. 

I0< 

108 

102 

111 


Live 
Weight, 
Mar.  0. 


13lt  llw. 
I32  2.5lh« 
130  1.6th 

131^ 


Increase  in 

Weight 

Live 

Weight. 

eaten. 

23i  lbs. 

1912  11m. 

28  2..',tha 

1391 

22   1.5tli 

123ft 

27  ■l-4th» 

880 

20^ 
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Increase  in   Live 
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100  lbs.  of    roots 

eaten. 


1-2  Iba. 

2-0 

1-8 

3'1 
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the  consideration  of  these  experiments,  we  may 
'  lo  the  '*  roots  "  alone,  as  the  quantity  of  Corn  sup- 
1  to  the  sheep  waa  in  all  cases  the  same.  It  will  be 
that  the  first  lot,  or  that  whicli  waa  txuosed  to  fhe 
«t«  more  ihan  double  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
':  sheep  fed  in  a  dark  warm  shed.  Exposure  to  culd 
Ji  ab»tracted  lieat  go  rapidly  from  the  bodies  of  the 
^««p,  that  a  large  amount  of  food  was  necesHary  to  Kup- 
ort  their  proper  temperature.  That  thi»  excess  of  food 
'*•  wholly  employed  for  tbis  purpose,  and  entirely  lobt 
n  iwai  the  farmer  JH  concerned,  in  obvious,  for  the  abfio- 
)t«  jocretie  in  weight  of  the  first  and  last  lots  {h  ne»rly 
1^*»  ■•though  the  relative  incrcajie  for  tlic  food  eon- 
Jmedii  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Thus,  uUo,  it  will 
J  ■•J"*  t^iat  sltbougb  the  second  lot  of  »h(!i-p  received 
18  Ibl.  of  food  test  than  the  fimt,  yet  that  lot  reached  a 
-eater  weight  both  abaolutely  and  relatively.  The  heeond 
t  had  the  protection  of  a  *hed,  and,  therefore,  did  not 


require  so  mucli  food  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature 
of  their  bodies  as  the  exposed  sheep.  In  these  two  cases, 
both  lots  were  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  exercise. 
In  lots  3  and  5,  a  diminished  space  was  afforded,  hut 
without  advantage,  probably  from  disturbing  the  placid 
temperament  of  the  animals,  as  they  were  observed  to 
fret  and  lose  their  appetites  when  thus  separated.  The 
result  attending  the  experiment  with  the  4th  lot  is  highly 
interesting.  The  sheep  forming  this  lot  were  confined  in 
the  dark.  In  this  state  there  were  no  inducements  for 
the  sheep  to  move  about,  or  even  to  remain  in  a  waking 
state,  except  when  impelled  by  hunger  to  eat  food.  Hence 
they  passed  much  of  their  time  in  sleep.  During  sleep, 
the  voluntary  motions  ceased,  and  there  was  small  waste 
of  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  which  now  possessed  almost 
entirely  a  vegetative  life,  and  increased  rapidly  in  size, 
with  small  consumption  of  food.  Although  eating  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  of  the  food  consumed  by  those 
sheep  which  were  exposed  to  the  weather  and  to  the  causes 
of  waste  produced  by  voluntary  motion,  this  lot  increased 
nearly  as  much  in  absolute  weight  at  a  relative  economy  of 
food  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  very  favourable  to 
the  views  brought  forward  in  the  lecture  referred  to.  They 
will,  I  trust,  confirm,  if  proof  be  still  requisite,  the  eco- 
nomy of  stall-feeding,  and  the  principles  on  which  this 
practice  depends.  I  am  quite  aware  that  considerable  evils 
have  been  found  to  attend  the  system  in  certain  cases  ; 
but  in  every  case  which  I  have  examined,  the  evils  seem 
wholly  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sys- 
tem was  carried  into  operation,  and  not  to  the  system 
itself.  Cattle  are  confined  in  sheds  built  without  any  re- 
gard to  ventilation  or  cleanliness ;  they  become  diseased  ; 
and  stall-feeding  is  pronounced  by  the  farmer,  who  thus 
suffers  the  effects  of  his  own  want  of  care,  to  be  very  in- 
jurious, and  to  be  productive  of  evil  consequences  to  the 
health  of  his  stock.  If  cattle  are  exposed  continuously  to 
an  impure  atmosphere,  the  tone  of  their  system  becomes 
depressed,  and  disease  follows,  sometimes  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  diarrhoea,  frequently  of  rot,  very  often  of  con- 
sumption, or  of  one  or  other  of  the  many  diseases  to  which 
cattle  are  liable.  But  none  of  them  are  the  results  of  the 
system,  nor  have  they  occurred  when  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  These  are  points 
which  retard  the  progress  of  fattening  much  more  than 
farmers  are  generally  aware  of.  Attention  to  these  cir- 
cumstances would,  I  feel  convinced,  render  more  sure  the 
favourable  results  which  follow  from  the  communication 
of  warmth  and  the  deprivation  of  excessive  motion,  and 
would  be  further  productive  of  economy  in  the  returns  for 
food  supplied, — L^/on  Plat^air,  Royal  InslUution,  Mail- 
Chester. 
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Thus  we  see  how  easily,  with  a  little  care  and  attention 
to  experiments,  a  series  of  standards  of  the  fertility  of 
soils  might  be  established.  The  same  principle  would 
apply  equally  to  chalky  or  peaty  soils.  The  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  indicating  the  former,  and  of  vegetable 
matter  the  latter.  But  as  the  greater  experience  of  others 
will  not  fall  to  suggest  them,  I  refrain  from  mentioning 
standards  by  which  the  fertility  of  these  soils  may  be  easily 
fixed.  The  fertility  of  all  soils  is  relative.  One  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  Corn,  and  a  bad  one  of  Turnips,  and 
another  vice  versd.  This  difference  isalmost  entirely  owing 
to  the  disproportion  of  impalpable  matter  and  siliceous 
sand,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  irremediable,  except  by  a  very 
considerable  outlay  of  capital.  Thus,  in  the  heavy  soil 
which  I  have  meutiooed  above  as  containing  108  parts  of 
impalpable  matter  to  187  of  sand,  to  make  it  a  workable  soil 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  108  by  at  least  10 
percent.,  and  raise  the  proportion  of  sand  as  much. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  exclaims  the  intelligent  owner 
of  the  soil.  Where  is  the  value  of  a  science  which  de- 
scribes to  me  a  disease,  but  fails  to  suggest  a  remedy  ?  In 
answer  to  these  queries  I  would  observe,  that  the  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  a  disease  is  to  investigate  its 
nature.  If  the  disease  is  beyond  remedy  in  its  severe  forms, 
it  may  be  quite  manageable  in  its  milder  stages.  So  it 
is  with  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture.  Though  it 
might  be  impossible  in  the  above  case  to  carry  on 
to  the  land  sufficient  sand,  to  raise  the  elements  of  the 
soil  to  workable  and  fertilizing  proportions,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  difficult  to  do  so  were  the  difference  less, 
in  districts  where  the  material  could  be  obtained.  It  is  a 
well-known  common  practice  to  carry  clay  on  to  light 
lands  where  the  impalpable  matter  which  contains  the 
aluminous  earth  is  deficient.  The  utility  also  of  curry- 
ing marl  on  to  heavy  soils  is  well  known.  Now  marl, 
wliich  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  can  only  be  of  use 
in  two  ways,  either  by  rendering  the  texture  of  the  soil 
looser — an  important  means  of  admitting  moisture  and 
air  into  the  interior  of  the  land — or  it  may  be  useful  by 
absorbing  moisture  which  contains  ammonia,  and  thus 
indirectly  contribuling  to  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
the  plant.  A  bmall  amount  only  of  the  carboniite  o(  lime 
(chalk  or  marl)  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  the  experiments  of  chemists  have  proved  that  the 
carbon  nccesKary  for  the  support  of  pluntw  is  derived  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  from  inor 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil. 

On  the  contrary,  Hilicale  of  potash  or  soda  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  Corn  and  f  J  rushes  so  that,  wlien  it  is  practica- 
ble, much  greater  benefit  may  be  presumed  to  be  derivable 
from  mixing  sand  instead  of  chalk  with  heavy  koIIh. 
i''armerB  will  Hometimes  go  a  long  way  for  chalk,  wlien 
they  could  obtain  band  much  more  easily.     In   Horticul- 


ture the  use  of  sand  is  well  known — why  not  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  used  upon  a  grand 
scale?  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  whiter  the  sand  the 
better,  as  the  red  sands  sometimes  contain  more  oxide  of 
iron  than  would  be  useful;  but  this  need  not  deter  any 
one  from  trying  the  experiment,  as  clay  soils  are  generally 
deficient  in  oxide  of  iron,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  importance,  then,  of  obtaining,  by  correct  analysis, 
the  proportion  of  sand  and  impalpable  matter  is  very  ap- 
parent; and  this  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  very 
simple  means.  I  will  principally  confine  my  observ- 
ations on  this  part  of  the  subject  in  detailing  these 
means.  Let  Agriculturists  only  acquire  the  habit  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  and  the  more  minute  processes  will  become 
easy  and  familiar. 

1  proceed  then  to  detail  the  method  of  distinguishing 
the  following  properties  in  all  soils  i — 

Firstly — Their  retention  of  moisture. 

Secondly — The  amount  in  a  given  quantity  of  soil,  of 
coarse  sand  and  undecomposed  vegetable  fibre. 

Thirdly — The  proportion  of  fine  sand. 

Fourthly — The  proportion  of  impalpable  matter. 
The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  analysis  are : — 

1st.  A  pair  of  small  scales  and  weights. 

2d.  A  spirit-lamp. 

3d.  A  glass  funnel  and  filtering  paper. 

4th.  One  or  two  Porcelain  crucibles  well  baked; 

5th.  An  iron  stand  and  glass  rod. 

6th.  A  small  pestle  and  mortar. 

7th.  A  graduated  half-pint  glass  measure. 

8th.  A  phial  ol  muriatic  acid. 

Any  Chemist  will  supply  these  at  a  small  cost.  They 
might  be  fitted  into  a  box  and  sold  together.  The  operator 
must  then  proceed  as  follows  : — A  portion  of  the  soil  tO' 
be  examined  must  be  taken  from  a  few  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  sun  until  it 
becomes  sensibly  dry.  Four  hundred  grains,  or  any  con- 
venient amount,  must  be  now  carefully  weighed,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp,  a  small  piece  of  dry 
wood  or  chip  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

With  his  glass  rod  the  operator  must  stir  the  soil  about 
until  the  chip  becomes  charred,  when  the  application  of 
heat  must  be  discontinued.  The  crucible  being  allowed 
to  cool,  the  soil  is  now  to  be  weighed  and  the  loss  of 
weight  will  indicate  the  amount  of  moisture.  This  is  a 
very  important  characteristic  of  soils,  as  their  fertilising 
properties  are  well  known  to  be  much  influenced  by  their 
power  of  retaining  moisture. — C.  R.  Bree,  StoivmarkeU 

{To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Manure  Dropped  in  the  Field.- — I  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  a  few  remarks  on  the  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  fully  carrying 
out  a  method  which  I  have  practised  for  some  years,  and 
which  I  will  call — an  economical  mode  of  applying  that 
portion  of  manure  upon  a  farm  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
annually  lost  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  I  have  read  most  English  writers  on  the  various 
ways  of  preparing  and  applying  manures,  but  among  them 
all  I  have  not  seen  a  single  remark  on  the  method  which- 
I  have  for  some  years  put  in  practice,  with  much  advan- 
tage to  myself,  and  which  I  am  quite  sure  would,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  be  of  great  benefit  to  every  occupier  of 
land.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  knows  anything  at 
all  of  the  matter,  that  in  pasture  land,  where  horses  or 
other  cattle  are  kept,  the  greater  part  of  the  dung  voided 
by  those  animals  is  entirely  lost,  so  far  as  the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  or  the  increase  of  such  herbage  as  the 
cattle  will  eat,  are  concerned.  In  the  heat  of  summer  it 
is  mostly  dropped  under  trees,  and  near  hedges  or  planta- 
tions, and  in  the  places  where  the  animals  resort  for 
shade  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and  in  winter,  ia 
similar  places,  where  they  lie  the  greater  part  of  the  nights 
for  shelter.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  Grass  in  such 
situations  is  very  rank  and  unpalatable  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  eaten  by  either  cow  or  horse,  but  gets 
trampled  upon,  so  that  much  herbage  is  wasted.  In 
meadows,  the  Grass  in  such  places  is  generally  so  very 
rank,  and  so  much  earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
that  it  gets  lodged  and  spoilt  before  the  rest  of  the  field- 
is  ready  to  be  mown.  Much  the  same  result  will  occur  if 
the  land  be  in  tillage,  as  it  causes  the  crops  to  grow  too 
rank  and  to  lodge,  so  as  to  be  of  little  value  ;  hence  the 
richest  land  becomes  of  no  real  value  to  the  occupier* 
To  prevent  such  waste,  I  recommend  the  following  simple 
method,  which  I  know  to  be  beneficial  from  long  ex- 
perience ;  it  is  not  theory  that  I  am  advocating.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  cattle  first  go  out  to  Grass, 
and  their  dung  is  thin,  I  generally  carry  a  broad  shovel 
with  me  when  I  fetch  them  in  or  ttike  them  out  for  milk- 
ing, and  all  the  dung  which  after  lying  down  they  drop  in 
one  heap,  I  spread  out  as  wide  as  it  will  go,  so  that  what 
covered  one  superficial  foot  I  make  to  cover  two  or  three. 
I  thus  manure  double  or  treble  the  space  that  would  be 
manured  if  the  droppings  were  left  as  they  fell  from  the 
animals  J  and  instead  of  the  herbage  on  thoyc  spots  being 
lost  for  the  season,  or  rendered  so  rank  that  nothing  will 
eat  it  unless  forced  by  scarcity,  it  will  all  along  be  in- 
creased in  quantity  over  a  larger  surfnce,  and  will  be 
beneficially  consumed,  the  land  being  thus  enabled  to 
carry  more  stoek  through  the  season.  When  the  dung  is 
harder  or  crusted  over,  it  can  be  spread  out  with  the  foot 
or,  in  case  of  slight  frost  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  it  c»n  easily  be  removed  (o  a  fresh  place,  where 
most  wanted,  to  be  there  spreiid  out  m  I  have  recom- 
mended. The  dung  of  horf^es  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  of  cows,  and  sooner  loses  its  fcrtilisinn  properties  ; 
the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  evupomtcs  its  moisture,  and 
insectB  extract  its  rich  juices,  80  that  in  a  few  days  it 
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becomes  like-  dry  chaff,  almost  useless  as  a  manure.  To 
prevent  this,  I  tread  or  beat  it  hard  down  with  a  shoTel, 
and  if  of  a  large  size  spread  it  out  a  little  first ;  this  con- 
solidation prevents  the  flies  from  penetrating  it  for  the 
juices,  and  hinders  waste  by  evaporation.  By  this  method 
an  amount  of  benefit  may  be  realised  from  the  summer- 
made  manure  in  the  field,  nearly  equal  to  what  is  obtained 
from  cattle  fed  in  the  house.  After  it  has  lain  in  that  state 
some  time,  and  after  it  has  enriched  the  ground  and 
herbage,  the  rooks  generally  come — often  too  soon  — 
for  the  grubs  and  earth-worms,  and  scratch  it  about, 
so  that  without  any  manual  labour  we  have  the  benefit  of 
enriched  herbage  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  But,  as  I 
have  before  said,  it  often  happens  that  the  dung  is  voided 
■where  the  herbage  is  already  too  luxuriant ;  in  such  cases 
it  should  be  removed  entirely  to  a  bare  and  poorer  spot, 
and  spread  and  compressed  as  before  described.  I  have 
observed  that  horses  are  more  apt  than  other  cattle  to  drop 
their  dung  on  long  grass  aud  on  moist  places;  wherever 
this  is  the  case  it  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  and  more 
barren  spot  before  it  does  an  injury.  By  constantly  fol- 
lowing such  a  practice  as  this,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  many  tliousand  acres  more  than  those 
now  so  treated  might  be  annually  enriched,  on  which,  it  is 
evident  that  much  more  stock  could  be  kept,  and  as  there 
would  be  more  manure  for  the  arable  land,  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  of  grain  and  root  crops.  By  taking  away 
the  surplus  manure  from  places  where  it  wastes  and  does 
injury,  those  spots  become  of  greater  value  to  the  occupier ; 
the  herbage  would  become  sweeter  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  there  would  only  remain  the  middle  of  the  fields  to  be 
manured  from  the  farm-yard  or  compost-heap.  M'^hen  a 
field  is  too  rich,  as  in  some  instances  is  the  case,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  collect  the  dung  of  cattle  and  appropriate 
it  for  other  purposes,  for  it  is  manifest  that  so  much  herb- 
age and  grain  as  is  annually  wasted,  from  over-luxuriance, 
is  a  national  as  well  as  individual  loss.  If  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  landed  proprietors  could  but  be  induced 
to  adopt  in  their  parks  and  grounds  the  practice  I  have 
thus  recommended,  it  would  soon  become  generally  known, 
and,  if  practised  systematically  by  all  who  have  the  means, 
it  would  soon  increase  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
country  to  a  very  considerable  extent.— JK.  BUlivgton, 
Underhillf  Oswestry^  Salop, 

The  Rooks. — At  a  meeting  of  proprietors,  farmers,  and 
others,  called  by  advertisement  in  the  Dumfries  news- 
papers, to  consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  serious  injury  done  to  crops,  &c.  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Crows  in  this  district  of  the  country, 
various  gentlemen  stated  the  cost  they  were  put  to  in  pro- 
tecting their  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the  Crows,  and  the 
damage  they  sustain,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
cost  they  are  able  to  bestow  in  preventing  it.  From  these 
statements  it  appears  that  many  farmers  are  at  the  present 
time  paying,  and  find  it  necessary  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  particularly  during  the  brairding  of  Wheat  and 
Potatoes,  to  pay  several  persons  for  herding  and  keeping 
off  the  Crows,  and  that  during  several  months  in  the  year. 
That  the  damage  actually  sustained,  over  and  above  the 
expense  of  herding,  by  the  ravages  complained  of,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  4000/.  annually.  Tlie  meeting  unanimously 
resolved — that  while  they  did  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
Crows  may  be  productive  of  benefit,  while  kept  within 
proper  numbers,  by  destroying  grubs  and  other  insects, 
they  were  satisfied  that  a  great  excess  of  numbers  at  pre- 
sent exists,  and  that  much  serious  loss  and  damage  is  the 
consequence.  And  that  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil 
they  respectfully  but  very  earnestly  entreat  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  rookeries  upon  their  estates  will  either 
themselves  cause  the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  their 
rookeries  to  be  prevented  in  time  to  come,  by  such  me- 
thods as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  and  effectual,  or 
permit  the  committee  named  by  this  meeting  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  at  the  proper  seasons. — Annandale. 

The  Markets. — I  inclose  the  return  supplied  by  a 
widely-circulated  provincial  journal,  in  which  you  will  see 
malting  Barley  quoted  at  from  '35s.  to  375.,  while  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  Saturday  last  the  highest  quotation 
is  325.  for  the  same  article.  The  best  evidence,  however, 
of  the  incorrectness  of  this  report,  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  return  of  Barley  for  the  week  ending  the  5th  of 
January  is  given  at  Z2s.1d.,  while  the  highest  price  quoted 
in  the  Gazette  in  its  Mark  I,a7ie  re\>ort  of  the  5lh,  is  32^., 
with  this  observation  annexed — "malting  Barley  continues 
in  demand  at  Monday's  quotations." — D.  [In  answer  to 
our  correspondent,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  names  of  the 
parties  furnishing  market-reports  are  the  only  sureties  we 
can  possibly  have  for  the  accuracy  of  those  reports;  Messrs. 
Kingford  and  Lay  are  the  parties  who  furnished  the 
report  which  he  has  animadverted  on,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  they  would  sell  on  that  day  the  various  qualities 
of  Barley  at  the  prices  they  named.] 

Berberry  Blight.— I  beg  to  thank  "A  Moorland 
Gardener"  for  his  iuteresLing  account  at  p.  12  respect- 
ing the  Berberry  blight.  His  statement  contains  much 
both  for  and  against  the  opinion  that  Berberry  blights 
Corn.  May  I  be  alloffed,  however,  to  observe,  that 
perhaps  "  A.  M."  was  too  young  at  the  time  he  ate  "  a 
wamefu'  "  of  Berberries,  to  notice  that  the  bush  he  pu'd 
them  from  might  be  infected  by  two  kinds  of  blight,  one 
a  rusty  fungus,  the  other  a  light  mealy  one,  similar  to 
mildew  seen  on  Hawthorn  hedges.  If  the  shrub  in 
question  has  no  evil  influence  on  Corn,  it  is  strange  why 
the  opinion  should  be  so  prevalent  amongst  farmers  all 
over  the  country.  Lately  1  had  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  J.  Cully,  Esq.,  who  stands  high  as  a  Norfolk 
Agriculturist;  he  informed  me  that  he  once  had  a  large 
Berberry  bush  in  his  garden,  and  when  there  happem^d 
to  be  Corn  in  the  adjoining  field  it  was  always  mildewed 


near   the  bush,    but    was   not    so    after    the   bush    was 
destroyed.- — J.  Wighton. 

Means  of  Improving  the  Quality  of  Manure. — Upon 
extensive  farms,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  arable 
land,  there  is  necessarily  a  large  portion  of  the  Straw  that 
cannot  receive  much  aid  from  the  dung  of  animals.  This 
is  commonly  denominated  muck,  and  when  applied  to  the 
soil  proves  but  a  weak  manure  ;  conseouently,  in  carting 
it  out,  much  labour  is  expended  to  jtroduce  small  results. 
I  am  myself  subject  to  this  difficulty,  and  wish  to  devise 
means  for  improving  the  quality  of  that  portion  of  my 
muck  which  cannot  be  used  in  the  cattle-stalls  or  sheep- 
fold.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  solicit  the  insertion  of  this 
letter  in  your  Agricultural  Gazette  with  a  view  to  obtain 
answers  from  your  correspondents  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 1st.  Supposing  tlie  muck  were  formed  into  large 
manure-heaps,  aud  during  such  formation  one  of  the  fer- 
tilisers now  in  use  were  added  thereto— which  of  them 
would  be  most  effectual  in  producing  the  desired  result? 
2dly.  Whether  such  a  mixture  of  muck  and  other  matter 
would  be  a  better  application  of  the  ingredients  than  if 
the  muck  were  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  usual  way  by  it- 
self, and  the  fertiliser  also  by  itself,  drilltd  with  the  seed 
for  ihe  intended  crop  ? — R.  C.  [Instead  of  answering 
this  letter,  as  usual,  among  our  ''Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents," we  insert  it  here,  in  order  to  elicit  from  our  readers 
statements  of  experiments  or  observation  on  the  import- 
ant subject  to  which  it  refers.] 

Ewperivients  ivith  Manures. —  [I  beg  to  notice  that  the 
lawn  on  which  one  experiment  was  made,  has  been  under 
the  scythe  from  14  to  15  years;  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature,  over  a  layer  10  or  12  feet  deep,  of  brown 
sand,  which  is  superincumbent  upon  a  bed  of  clay.  It 
will  be  seen  by  our  April  experiment,  that  3-^  oz.  guano, 
per  yard,  produced  a  greater  weight  of  Grass  than  that 
which  had  4  oz.  per  yard  ;  this  result  rendered  it  de- 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  3|  oz,  per  yard  was  the 
maximum  for  land  such  as  this  trial  was  made  on.  Our 
committee,  who  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, suggested  that  another  trial  should  be  made  :  the 
result  is  now  before  you  ;  and  though  the  season  was  far 
advanced  (21st  July  and  4th  August)  and  the  lawn  re- 
peatedly mowed  before  the  manure  was  applied,  the  effect 
of  the  guano  and  nitrate  ua  the  hungry  soil  was  truly  sur- 
prising, for  during  the  sultry  month  of  September,  the 
portion  done  over  with  guano  and  nitrate  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  in  colour  and  luxuriance  to  the  surrounding 
sward.  This  trial  showed  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
produce  up  to  that  which  had  7  oz.  of  guano  to  the 
yard  :  but  I  found  7  oz.  too  strong  a  dressing  ;  it  has 
a  tendency  when  first  applied  to  scorch  the  sward, 
and  the  decrease  in  weight  in  the  portion  done  over 
with  8  oz.  results  from  the  latter  cause.  I  mixed  the 
guano  with  more  than  double  its  weight  of  ashes,  which 
were  made  from  prunings  and  other  refuse  on  the  premises.] 
The  subjoined  particulars  refer  to  an  experiment  which 
was  made  on  one  of  the  lawns  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Manchester,  with  Guano,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  Granulated 
Compost,  on  the  27th  April,  1843.  The  grass  was  mowed 
and  weighed  on  the  29th  June  : — 

Rate  per  Acre. 

Manure. 

Guano, 
The  produce  of  l  squareyard,  on  which 

1    oz.     Guano    mixed   with   tiBiies 

was  spread,  weighed  3  lbs. 
The  produce  of  1  yard,  on  which  lioz. 

Guano  mixed  with  ashes  was  spread, 

weighed  3  lbs.  2  oz 

The  produce  of  ]  yard,  on  which  2  oz. 

Guano  mixed  withasheswas  spread, 

weighed  3  lbs.  1 1  ^  oz. 
The  produce  of  1  yard,  on  which  2i 

oz.  Guano  mixed  with   ashes  was 

spread,  weighed  4  lbs.  4  oz. 
The  produce  of  1  yard  nn  which  3  oz. 

Guano  mixed  with  ashes  was  spread, 

weighed  4  lbs.  U  oz. 
The  produce  of  1   yard,  on  which  3^ 

oz.  Guano  mixed  with  ashes  was 

spread,  weighed  5  lbs.  14  oz. 
The  produce  of  I  yard,  on  which  4  oz. 

Guano  mixed  with  ashes  was  spread, 

weighed  4  lbs.  10  oz.        .        .        . 


Oct.,  is  dried,  and  now  in  separate  lots  for  the  inspection 
of  gentlemen  who  may  feel  disposed  to  examine  it : — 


Produce, 

Grass. 

tons,  cirti'  lbs-  oz. 


6  15 


The  produce  of  21  square  yards,  on 
which  30^  oz.  Guano  mixed  with 
asiies  was  spread,  weighed  69  lbs. 

14  oz.   The  same,  when  dry  or  made 
hay,24lbs.2oz.  .         .         .         . 

The  produce  of  21  yards,  on  which  7^ 
oz.  Kitrate  of  Soda  mixed  with 
ashes  was  spread,  weighed  561bs. 
6^  oz.  The  same  wlien  made  into 
hay,  weighed  l/lbs.  1  oz. 

The  produce  of  21  yards  on  which 
42  oz.  Granulated  Compost  was 
spread,  weighed  42  lbs.  6  oz. 
The  same,  when  made  into   hay, 

15  lbs.  2A0Z 

The    produce    of  21   yard?;,   without 

manure,  37  lbs.  14.^  oz.    The  same, 
when  dry,  ISlbs.  6oz. 

The  produce  of  4yards,  on  which  1  oz. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  mixed  with  ashes 
was  spread,  weighed  10  lbs,  4  oz.    . 

The  produce  of  4  yards,  on  which 
l^oz.  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  spread, 
weighed  11  lbs.  2qz. 

The  produce  of  4  yar'Js,  on  which  2  oz. 
Nittate  of  Soda  mixed  with  ashes 
was  spread,  weighed  15  lbs.    . 

Fall  of  rain  in  May, 
do.         in  June, 


5.   inches. 
Result  of  a  subsequent  trial  of  Guano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
which  was  made  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Manchester,  on 
the  21st  July,  1843.     The  crop  was  mowed  on  the  24th 


9    3 


cwts.  Iba.oz. 

78     8 


6     94 


63 


12   13     99 


19 


1    15     15 

0 

0  107  13 

Gran. 

C0.M1-0ST. 

I    11      10 

0 

5     43  12 

1     7     52 

0 

Grass. 

Nitrate 
OF  Soda. 

10    90    0 


The  produce  of  10  square  yards,  on 
which  3oz.  Guano  per  yard  mixed 
■with  ashes  was  spread,  weifjhed 
plbs.  3  oz  .        .        ,        .'       . 

The  produce  of  10  yards,  on  which 

4  oz.  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 
weighed  10  lbs.  13  oz. 

The  produce  of  10  yards,  on  which 

5  oz.  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 
weighed  1 1  lbs.  5  oz. 

The  produce  of  10  yards,  on  which 

6  oz.  Guano  per  yard  was   spread, 
weighed  11  lbs.  8  rz. 

The  produce  of  3  yards,  on  which 

/OZ.  Guano   per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  3lbs- lijjoz. 
The   produce   of  3    3'ards,   on  which 

8  oz.  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  3  lbs.  11  oz. 
The    produce    of    10    yards,    without 

manure,  4lbs.  II  oz. 

The  produce    of  2  yards,   on  which 

2  oz.  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  yard  was 
spread,  weighed  2  lbs.  ^  oz. 

The  produce   of  2    yards,    on   which 

3  oz.  per  yard  Nitrate  nf  Soda  was 
spread,  weighed  2  lbs.  4^  oz.    . 

The   produce    of  2    yards,  on  which 

4  oz.  Nitrate  per  yard  was  spread, 
weighed  2lbs.  5oz. 

The   produce   of   2  yards,   on   which 

5  oz.  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  yard  was 
spread,  weighed  2  lbs.  6i  oz.     . 

The    produce     of    2     yards    without 

manure,  weighed  15  oz.    . 

The  following  trial  was  made  on 
the  4lh  August  with  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  Guano,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  was  reported  to  contain 
4U  per  cent,  of  animal  matter;  the 
Grass  was  cut  on  the  24th  Oct.: — 
The  produce  of  2  yards,   on  which 

1  oz.  Cape   Guano  per  yard   was 

spreail,  weighed  1  lb.  2^  oz. 
The  produceof  2  yards,  on  which  2  oz. 

Cape  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  1  H).  S^oz. 
The  produceof  2  yards,  on  which  3oz. 

Cape  Guann  per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  1  lb.  8oz. 
The  produce  of  2  yards,  on  which  4  oz. 

Cape  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  lib.  12oz. 
The  produce  of  2  yards,  on  which  5  oz. 

Cape  Guano  per  yard  was  spread, 

weighed  1  lb.  14  oz. 
The    produce    of    2    yards    without 

manure,  i2oz.  .... 

Rain  in  Aug.        .        2. 60 

do.      Sept.       .  .20 

do.       Oct.         .        8.00 


1    7 


3.10 
1.90 


Rate  per  Acbb. 


„ 

Hat. 

CWt9.lbs.02. 

Guano. 
cnts  lbs. oz. 

1 

19     78  12 

8 

11     8 

2 

6    96    6 

10 

90     0 

2 

8     99     4 

13 

56     8 

2 

9    78    0 

16 

23     0 

2 

13     62   10 

18 

101     3 

2 

13       5   11 

21 

63    0 

1 

0     28   12 

— 

_  _ 

2 

99  10 

Nitrate 

OP  Soda. 

5     45     0 

2 

9     32   10 

8 

11     8 

2 

9   108     4 

10 

90     0 

2 

11   108     2 

13 

66     8 

1 

0     28   12 

- 



APRICA.V 

Gdano. 

1 

4   110     2 

2 

78     8 

1 

9       3   14 

5 

45     0 

1 

12     46     0 

3 

11     8 

1 

17    91    0 

10 

90    0 

2 

0     67     8 

13 

56     8 

1 

12     46     0 

— 
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Botanic     Garden, 


Manchester, 


—  Alex.      Campbellj 
Dec.  15,  1843. 

Salt.  —  Some^  time    ago    there    was    published  "An 
Address  to  the  Landed  Interest  on  the  Important  Disco- 
very of  the  Decomposition   of   Salt  for    the   purposes  of 
Manure,  by  Henry  Kemp."     In  that  address  we  are  told 
that  "  The  multiplied  varieties  of  the  culinary  and  flower- j 
garden  have  also  borne  witness  to  the  general  efficacy  of) 
prepared  salt,  and  though    I  am    aware  that  the  superior, 
culture  usually  bestowed  on    these    departments    hinders; 
them  from  offering  so  unequivocal  a  test  as  fields  that  are 
worn  and  exhausted  by  Corn,  yet  the  superior  health  and 
vigour  of  everything  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  gar- 
den afforded  the  strongebt  evidence  for  concluding  that  its 
agency  may  be  as  universal  as  dung,  or   any  other  great 
assistant  of  vegetation."       In  another   place   it  is    said. 
"  The  Salt  produces  one-third   more    of   Corn  than  the 
best   dung,  and   its    cost  is    only  about  IO5.  per  imperia 
acre,"  but    how  to  decompose  the   Salt   appears  to  havi 
been  a  secret.     Has  that    secret  been  revealed  yet .''     It 
those  instructive  articles  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Chronicle 
named     *'  Rural     Chemistry,"     we    are     informed    hov 
Salt    can  be    decomposed,  how    to    convert    it  into 
sulphate,   and  from  that    into    a  carbonate.     Has    Mr 
Kemp   any  other  method  of   decomposing  Salt  ?      Per 
haps  it  may   not    be    uninteresting  to  ask    if  the  wor, 
Salt  in  the  Bible  has  always  a  reference  to  common  salt- 
the  muriate  of  soda.     "We  aie  informed  that  the  term  Sal 
was  originally  employed  to  denote  common  salt,  hut  wa, 
afterwards  generalized  by  chemists  and  employed  by  thei 
in  a  very  extensive  and  not  very  definite  sense.     The 
understood  by   it  any  body  that  is  sapid,  easily  meltei 
soluble  in   water,  and  not  combustible,  so  that  it  repn 
sented  a  class  of  substances  midway  between  earths  ar 
water.     We   are  also  told  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
found  in   Syria  and  other  places  on  the  surface  of  tl 
ground,  and  that  it  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  roue 
dusty  powder  of  a  grey  colour  and  alkaline  taste..   Wht! 
reading  the  works  of  some  of  our  Divines,  there  are  tv. 
things  we  learn  ;  the  first  is  that  they  fancy  themselv 
veiy  good  at  explaining  a  te.\t,  however  far  the  explan 
tioa  be  irreconcilable  with  the  contest  ;  and  the  secoi 
is,  that  they  endeavour  to  expound  God's  "Word  witho 
knowing  a  very  great  deal  about  His  works.  When  some 
them  speak  about  Salt  or  saltness,  it  appears  to  be  syn 
nymous  with  barrenness  ;  and  then  we  are  referred  to  Plir: 
Calmet,  aud  Vo!ney,as  describint,'  the  land  about  the  De 
Sea  and  other  places,  as  barren  from  the  quantity  of  s  ! 
it  contains,  and  that  no  bird  can  fly  across  the  Dead  S(, 
or  animal  live  in  it,  and  that  its  shores  are  without  vegl 
tation.    Some  of  these  statements  should  be  received  w:: 
great  caution.      In  an  essay  read  belore  the  Geograjihi' 
Society  of  Berlin,  January  6,  1839,  by  Prof.  Robinson,' 
New  yorU,  it  is   said — "The  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us, 
its  vast  deep  chasm,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  precipitij 
mouniains,  aud  with   its  low  projecting  points  and  :■ 
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borders  towards  the  south,  resembling  much  a  long  wiad- 
ing  bay  on  the  estuary  of  a  large  river,  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  the  shoals  left  dry.  We  descended  to  the  shore 
by  a  pass  more  steep,  rugged,  and  difficult,  than  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Alps,  and  pitched  our  tent  near  the  fine 
large  fountain  which  bursts  out  upon  a  narrow  terrace, 
stUl  400  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  water  of  the  fountain  is 
beautifully  transparent, but  its  temp.isSI°  of  Falir.  The 
whole  descent  below  the  fountain  was  apparently  once  ter- 
raced for  gardens,  and  the  ruins  of  a  town  are  seen 
on  the  right.  The  whole  slope  is  still  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a  more  southern  clime  ;  among 
them  we  found  the  Osher,  the  fruit  of  which  corresponds 
best  to  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  Apples  of  Sodom. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  tillage  to  render  this  a  most  proli- 
fic spot ;  the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  great,  and  water  abun- 
dant. Of  birds  we  saw  many  :  indeed,  at  early  dawn, 
the  trees  and  rocks  and  air  were  full  of  the  carols  of  the 
lark,  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the 
partridge,  and  the  warbling  of  innumerable  songsters  ; 
■while  birds  of  prey  were  soaring  and  screaming  in  front 
of  the  cliffs  above.''  We  are  informed  by  an  authority 
which  we  ought  to  credit  above  all  others,  that  "  Salt  is 
^ood  ;"  and  it  is  only  when  it  becomes  like  what  chemists 
would  call  capui  mortuitm,  that  "  It  is  neither  fit  for  the 
land  nor  for  the  dunghill,  but  men  cast  it  out."  But 
perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  could  say  whether 
the  "  salt  of  the  earth"  literally  means  common  salt  or 
carbonate  of  soda. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

Quality  of  Eiii/Hsh-grotcn  Larch  and  Scotch  Pine 
Timber, — Some  time  ago  I  made  some  observations  in 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  upon  the  quality  of  Larch  tim- 
•ber  from  the  red  and  pale-blossomed  varieties.  Last 
spring  an  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  a  worker  of  timber, 
at  my  request  marked  some  trees  of  each  varietyj  had 
them  felled,  worked  them  up,  and  found  that  the  variety 
with  red  blossoms  produced  the  red  Larch  timber,  by  far 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  timber  from  the  pale- 
blossomed  variety.  Now,  as  this  is  a  fact,  and  one  of 
very  great  importance,  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  persons 
entrusted  with  the  thinning  of  Larch  plantations  to  notice 
the  colour  of  the  blossoms   and  to  mark  the  trees,  so  that 

-those  producing  the  pale  blossoms  may  be  taken  out 
and  the  others  reserved  for  timber.  June  is  the  best 
time  to  fell  resinous  trees  for  durability,  my  friend — an 
observing  experienced  man  in  such  matters — says,  just 
when  the  sap  begins  to  be  fluid,  before  the  first  buds  and 
leaves  are  expanded,  as  there  is  more  of  the  resinous  fluid 
afloat,  or  at  least  it  is  more  regularly  dispersed  in  the 
wood.  Perhaps  some  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  the 
•Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  say  whether  this  is  the  fact. 
As  to  quality  of  the  decried  home-grown  Scotch  Fir,  there 
is  a  beam  in  a  house  near  my  residence  which  is  known  to 
have  been  in  it  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100  years,  quite  sound 
yet ;  which  Fir  was  not  grown  on  a  high  situation,  where 
the  timber  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  considered  to  be  the  best, 
but  from  a  rich  plain  some  miles  off,  where  the  owner  re- 
sides.    Were  the  proper  training  of  our  home-grown  Pine 

i:imber  properly  understood,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  equal  to  any  foreign.  This  important  subject 
is  not  attended  to  at  the  present  day  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  when  the  popular  rage  for  new  manures  and  agricul- 
tural improvement  has  had  its  day,  this  neglected  subject 

may,  perhaps,  be  taken  up  as  a  novelty  and  have  its  day 
also.  In  the  meantime,  neither  the  great  lauded  propri- 
etors nor  the  Government  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 

.  evils  of  delay. —  W.  Billington. 

Italian  Rye  Grass. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  Correspondent  "  A."  as  to  whether  I  have  ever  har- 
tested  a  crop  of  Wheat,  which  immediately  succeeded 
Italian  Rye  grass  upon  heavy  land,  I  am  enabled  to  state 
that,  on  a  heavy  loam  upon  clay  subsoil,  for  several  years 
I  have  grown  Italian  Rye-grass  with  Red  Clover  for  mow- 
ing, and  that  the  crops  of  Whent  which  immediately 
succeeded  were  invariably  regular  and  good  ;  much  better, 
indeed,  than  the  same  land  produced  after  summer  fallow, 
before  it  was  underdrained.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  seeds  on  small 
portions  of  the  fields,  on  account  of  the  heavy  crops  of 
the  Barley  sown  with  them,  Italian  Rye-grass  was  sown 
on  such  patches  after  harvest,  and  the  Wheat  was  then 
sown  there  after  Italian  Rye-grass  alone,  and  there  has 
not  been  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop  of  Wheat 
in  those  cases.  Upon  strong  land,  well  under-drained, 
and  in  good  condition,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  Beans,  Peas, 
or  Tares  previous  to  Wheat  upon  lea  pasture,  and  if  such 
land  be  la  high  condition,  clean  and  suitable  for  Oats, 
that  crop  might  be  taken  after  lea,  and  before  Wheat; 
but  in  all  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  skim-plough  the 
land  on  breaking  up  lea,  and  with  such  treatment  and 
close  drilling,  though  the  BubBcquent  crop  may  not  require 
boeing  or  much  weeding,  a  full  and  productive  crop  of 
Wheat  of  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from  strong  land 
after  Italian  Rye-grass. — John  Parkinson,  Ley  Fields, 
Newark,  Nolls. 


ISebietos. 

Stcond  Report  of  the  Chepalow  Farmers'  Club.     A.  Hall, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
BxHiDKH  containing  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  prac- 
Ucal  men  on  farming  subjects,  which  mufit  always  give 
worki  of  thix  class  a  high  charucter  in  the  eyes  of  farmers, 
tbii  tract  records  an  instance  in  which  the  usefulness  of 
■cieoce  to  the  Agriculturist  is  apparent.  The  superiority 
Of  one  sort  of  lime  as  manure  over  another,  both  of  them 
being  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  was  explained  by  an 
■otiytis  of  specimen!  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  a 
nei({hboaring  Farmers*  Club.  We  extract  the  following 
notice  of  thin  matter:— 

"  On  analyzing  several  specimeaii  of  limestone,  all  made 


use  of  in  burning  lime  for  manure,  one  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  others  had 
a  quantity  of  magnesia  in  conibinatioo,  varying  from  two- 
fifths  to  nearly  one  half  the  limestone.  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  magnesian  lime  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation,  at  least  in  the 
quantity  usually  applied  to  land,  the  importance  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  difference  of  substances  often  used  indis- 
criminately as  manure,  must  be  admitted,  particularly  so 
when  to  the  casual  observer  no  difference  may  be  apparent. 

"Opinions  have  varied  respecting  the  effects  of  mag- 
nesian lime  when  applied  in  moderate  quantities,  probably 
from  the  different  kinds  of  soil  on  which  it  has  been  tried  ; 
but  all  the  writers  to  whom  your  Committee  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  referring,  agree  in  stating  that  an  overdose 
of  this  substance  will  cause  a  temporary  sterility.  Dr.  Ure 
says,— '  The  lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  mag- 
nesian limestone  appears  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably  less 
than  cooimon  lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
After  two  years  its  hurtful  influence  seems  to  become 
exhausted,  even  when  used  in  undue  quantity.  Great 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  brought  from  Sunderland 
to  Scotland  by  the  Fifeshire  farmers,  and  employed  bene- 
ficially as  a  manure  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of  lime. 
It  has  been  unfairly  denounced  by  Mr.  Tennent  and  Sir 
H.  Davy  as  a  sterilizer.' 

"  Geological  writers  affirm,  that  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  often  found  beneath  a  fertile  soil,  generally  of  a 
light  description  ;  and  this  may  well  be  the  case,  even 
though  a  quantity  of  the  finer  particles  of  the  stone  be 
blended  with  the  soil ;  because  the  magnesia,  as  a  carbo- 
nate in  the  limestone,  is  in  an  inactive  or  harmless  state, 
but  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  heat  the  mag- 
nesia becomes  caustic,  and,  in  quantity,  is  injurious  to 
vegetation.  It  is  probable  that  a  lai'ger  proportion  of 
magnesian  lime  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  one  soil 
than  another  ;  and  the  committee  are  rather  of  opinion, 
though  without  any  precise  data  to  come  to  a  positive 
conclusion,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  the  less  likely  will  the  application  of 
magnesian  lime  be  to  prove  injurious.  The  Committee 
are  rather  inclined  to  go  farther,  and  favour  the  opinion, 
that  on  peaty  soils  the  magnesian  lime  would  be  found 
more  fertilizing  as  a  manure  than  any  other  kind." 


Brief  Remarks   on   some  Subjects    connected    with  the 

Choice  of  Wheat  for  Seed  ;  interesting    to  Farmers, 

Corn-factors  and  Bakers.     By   Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 

Bart.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.    Maclacblan,  Stewart,  and  Co., 

Edin.,  pp.  30. 

We  have  only  time  at  present  very  shortly  to  notice  this 

work.     It  is  on  a  most  important  subject,  and  we  shall 

next  week   direct  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers 

to  it. 

The  Author  shows  that  most  of  the  external  characters, 
from  an  examination  of  which  millers  are  accustomed  to 
estimate  the  value  of  samples  of  Wheat  submitted  to  them, 
are  unworthy  of  confidence  ;  that  they  are  as  likely  to 
mislead,  as  to  guide  one  to  a  correct  judgment ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  dealings  between  farmers  and  Corn-factors  have 
hitherto  partaken  very  much  of  the  character  of  guess- 
work. This  a^^sertionis  founded  upon  a  great  many  facts 
and  chemical  analyses,  which  are  detailed  at  considerable 
length,  but  as  we  shall  refer  to  these  next  week,  we  leave 
them  at  present,  merely  saying  that  much  light  is  thrown 
by  them  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  neglected, 
although,  as  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  truly  tells  us,  it  is 
one  most  important  and  "  interesting  to  farmers,  Corn- 
factors  and  bakers." 


Miscellaneous. 

Effects  of  soaking  Seeds  in  Chemical  Solutions. — I 
steeped  the  seeds  of  the  various  specimens  exhibited,  in 
sulphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  nitrate  of 
soda  and  potass,  and  in  combinations  of  these,  and  in  all 
cases  the  results  were  highly  favourable.  For  example, 
seeds  of  Wheat  steeped  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  5th 
of  July  had  by  the  10th  of  August,  the  last  day  of  the 
show,  tillered  into  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  stems  of  nearly 
equal  vigour  ;  while  seeds  of  the  same  sample,  unpre- 
pared, and  sown  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil,  had 
not  tillered  into  more  than  two,  three,  and  four  stems.  I 
prepared  the  various  mixtures  from  the  above  specified 
salts  exactly  neutralised,  and  then  added  from  eight  to 
twelve  measures  of  water.  The  time  of  steeping  varied 
from  50  to  94  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  60  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  I  found,  however,  that  Barley  does  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  if  steeped  beyond  60  hours.  Rye-Grass  and 
other  gramineous  seeds  do  with  steeping  from  16  to  20 
hours,  and  Clovers  from  8  to  10,  but  not  more ;  for, 
being  bi-lobate,  they  are  apt  to  swell  too  much  and  burst. 
The  very  superior  specimens  of  tall  Oats,  averaging  160 
grains  on  each  stem,  and  eight  available  stems  from  each 
seed,  were  prepared  from  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
upeciraens  of  Barley  were  prepared  from  nitrate  of 
ammonia;  they  had  an  average  of  10  available  stems, 
and  each  stem  an  average  of  31  'grains  in  the  ear. 
The  other  specimens  of  Oats  which  were  next  the  most 
prolific,  were  from  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  promis- 
cuous spvicimens  of  Oats  were  from  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash — strong,  numerous  in  stems,  (some  having  not  leas 
than  52),  ai.'d  not  so  tall  as  either  the  preparationH  from 
the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia.  —  Mr.  Campbell, 
Trf/nsariions  of   the    Ifighlnnd  Society. 

On  Fattening  Cattle  viith  Different  Kinds  of  Food. — 
The  cattle  were  bought  at  Falkirk,  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  2-Uh  were  lotted  and  put  into  separate 
yards,  each  of  which  bad  ample  space  and  Bbeller  from  the 


weather,  by  covered  sheds  for  the  several  lots  which  were 
distributed  among  them  ;  and  conceiving  that  the  object 
which  the  Agricultural  Society  had  in  view  in  offering 
this  premium  wus  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  Turnips, 
each  lot  of  cattle  had  a  mixture  of  food  allowed  them,  with 
the  exception  of  lot  No.  1,  which  was  altogether  fed  upon 
Turnips  and  Straw,  and  may  on  that  account  be  desig- 
nated the  trial  lot  ;  No.  2  had  half  the  quantity  or  weight 
of  Turnips  which  was  allowed  to  No.  1,  with  30  lbs.  of  lin- 
seed oil-cakes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Turnips  ;  No.  3  had  the  same  weight  of  Turnips  which 
was  given  to  No.  2,  and  had  ground  Corn  in  the  place  of 
the  oil-cakes  ;  the  fourth  lot  got  offal  from  a  grain  whisky 
distillery,  and  a  portion  of  ground  Beans,  which  was 
mixed  into  their  draff  every  morning.  By  following  out 
this  arrangement  we  have  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
Turnips  saved,  the  value  of  the  Turnips  in  feeding  by 
themselves,  contrasted  with  the  other  substances,  and 
their  value  as  an  auxiliary  feeding  when  used  with  those 
richer  substances,  which,  without  some  coarser  food,  will 
neither  be  an  economical  nor  a  beneficial  food  for  cattle. 
All  the  lots  had  fresh  straw  given  to  them  daily,  which, 
was  not  weighed,  and  below  is  a  state  of  the  food  con- 
sumed and  the  expense  incurred  in  the  fattening  of  each 
lot:— 

LOT  NO.  1— FED    ON  TURNIPS. 

Oct.  12,  To  price  of  five  cattle ,^55    0    6 

24,  —  10  days  keep  of  ditto  on  Turnips  and  Straw, 

at  8rf.  n'-.^  068 

Jan.    1,  To  34  tons  white  f^tobe  Turnips,  at  %s.  4d.  per 

ton,  since  24th  October  till  tbis  date,  being  10  cwt. 

per  day  14    3    4 

April  7,  To  33  tons,  16  cwt.   rutabaga,  at  12s.  6(/.  per 

ton,  since  1st  January  till  this  date,  being  8  cwt. 

per  day 24     5    0 

^'93  15    0 
At  this  date  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  inspected  the  cattle,  and  reported 
their  value  to  be  82/. 
June  7,  To  21  tons,  9  cwt.  ruta  baga  since  7th  April  till 

this  date,  at  125.  6d. 13    8    2 

^107    3    2 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  6s.  2d.  per 
week  each  beast. 

LOT   NO,  2  — FED    ON   TURNIPS   AND    OIL-CAKES. 

Oct.  12,  To  price  of  five  cattle ^55     0     0 

24,  — 10  days  keep  on  Turnips  and  Straw,  at  8d.  068 
Jan.  1,  To  17  tons  white  globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  4d.  .  7  1  8 
April   7,  To  19  tons  8  cwt.  ruta  baga,  at  l2s.6d.     .        .12     3     6 

—  1  ton  18  cwt.  foreign  linseed  oil-cakes,  at 
yi.  15s.  per  ton,  since  i6th  Nov.  till  this  date, 

l)eing  SOlba  per  day 11  14    6 

^esg    5  4 
Estimated  value  at  this  date,  83?.  lOs. 

June  7,  To  10  tons  I4i  cwt.  ruta  baga,  at  12s.  fid.          .6  14  1 

—  16  cwt.  38  lbs.  Unseed  cakes,  at  8^      .        .    6  10  8 

^€"102  10    1 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  5s.  8d.  per 
week  each  beast. 

LOT   NO.  3 — FED    ON   TURNIPS   AND    GROUND   CORN. 

Oct.  12,  To  price  of  five  cattle ^55    0    0 

24,  —  10  days  keep  on  Turnips  and  Straw,  at  8d.      068 

—  17  tons  white  globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  id.        .      7     1    8 
April  7,  To  19  tons  8  cwt.  rutabaga,  at  125.  dt/,   .        .    12    2    S 

—  1  ton  14  cwt.  98  lbs.  of  Bean  meal,  or  63 
bushels  ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lb.  per 
bushel,  at  55. 15  15     0 

To  9  bushels  bruised  Oats,  at  3s.  6rf.        ,        .      1  11    6 

Estimated  value  at  this  date,  77^'  i^9i  17    4 

June   14,  To  10  tons  I4i  cwt.  ruta  baga,  at  Us.  6d.      .      6  14    1 
—  1  ton  9  cwt.   100  lbs.  Bean  meal,  or  54 
bushels  ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lbs.  per 
bushel  at  5s 13  10     0 

^112     1     5 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  6s.  7d.  per 

week  each  beast. 
This  lot  had  latterly  the  rough  seed  of  Oatmeal,  at  lirf.  per  bushel, 
as  a  mixture  to  the  Bean  meal,  which  are  not  charged,  being 
worth  the  price  as  manure. 

LOT   NO.   4— PKD    ON    DISTILLERY    GRAINS    AND    GROUND    BnANS. 

Oct.    12,  To  price  of  five  cattle jfi'55     0     0 

24,  —  10  days  keep  on  Turnips  and  Straw,  at    . 

Sd .068 

Nov.  7,-3  tons  5  cwt.  white  globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  4rf.  171 
April  7,  —  72  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  6rf 16     4     0 

—  60  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  6d.        .        .        .7100 

—  1  ton  14  cwt.  62  lb.  Bean  meal,  or  62 
bushels  ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lbs. 

per  bushel,  at  5s. 15  lO    0 

Estimated  value  at  this  date,  81/.  10.1,  j6'95  17    9 

June  14,  To  37i  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  6rf.         ,         .         .889 

—  28  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  61/.        .         .         .       3  10     0 

—  ig  cwt.  104  lbs.  Bean  meal,  or  36  bushels 
ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lbs.  per  bushel, 

at  55 900 

^116  16  6 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot,  is  about  7s.  2d.  per 
week  each  beast. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  experiments.  No.  I, 
whose  feeding  was  destined  to  be  Turnips  alone,  that  being 
the  kind  of  food  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to, 
made  a  more  immediate  improvement  than  the  cattle  of 
the  other  lots.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  by  these 
experiments  that  feeding  with  Turnips  as  an  auxiliary, 
has  been  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using  them,  for  it 
is  apparent  that  if  the  cattle  of  lot  No.  1  had  only  been 
allowed  half  the  quantity  of  Turnips  which  they  consumed, 
and  had  got  oil-cakes  in  lieu  of  the  other  half,  as  was 
given  to  lot  No.  2,  the  expense  of  their  keeping  would 
have  been  lessened  4/.  13.v.,  and  from  superior  quality 
their  value  would  have  been  increased  10/.,  making 
together  Ul.  13.v.  ;  therefore,  by  hestowingthe  remainder 
of  the  Turnips,  with  tin;  addition  of  oil-cakes,  upon  other 
five  cattle,  the  realization  upon  the  Turnips  oaten  hy  lot 
No.  1  would  have  been  29/.  G.s-.  additional  to  whntit  has  been. 
These  experiments  wert;  curried  on  for  two  months  after  the 
valuation  wub  made  at  the  show  in  April ;  as  from  an  over 
supply  in  the  market,  caused  hy  u  scarcity  of  Turnips,  the 
cattle  would  not  then  have  paid  for  their  keep  ;  but  by 
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continuing  till  June  I  have  been  amply  remunerated  for 
all  my  outlay  and  trouble,  without  taking  into  account 
the  great  advantage  of  tiie  additional  and  enriched  manure 
of  twenty  cattle  fattening  upon  the  farm,  where  ten  only 
could  have  been  kept  had  Turnips  alone  been  used  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  to  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  Agri- 
culture it  must  be  evident  that  one  cart-load  of  manure 
made  by  cattle  thus  fed  will  be  at  least  equal  to  two  if  the 
cattle  had  got  only  straw  and  water.  The  above  experi- 
ments, which  are  corroborated  by  those  conducted  last 
season  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Howdon  and  Alexander 
Brodie,  junior,  tend  to  show  that  the  winter  feeding  of 
cattle  is  more  capable  of  successful  extension  by  those 
who  have  a  sufficiency  of  straw,  but  have  not  such  an 
abundance  of  Turnips  as  to  be  able  to  make  all  their 
straw  into  manure  by  cattle  upon  full  feeding,  than  was 
formerly  imagined.  —  Experiments  by  Mr.  Brodie^  of 
Abbey  Mains,  Haddington,  1836-7. 

Roots  of  Plants. — (In  loamy  or  sandy  soils,  the  roots 
of  trees  have  been  found  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  10 
or  12  feet  ;  and  the  roots  of  t:he  Canada  Thistle  have 
been  traced  6  or  7  feet'  below  the  surface.  Wheat,  if 
planted  in  a  mellow  rich  soil,  will  strike  its  roots  3  feet 
downwards,  and  elongate  much  further  horizontally.  The 
roots  of  Oats  have  been  discovered  at  18  inches  from  the 
stem,  and  the  long  thread-like  roots  of  grass  extend  still 
further.  The  roots  of  an  Onion  are  so  white,  that  in 
black  mould  they  can  be  readily  traced,  and  in  a  trenched 
■or  spaded  soil  they  have  been  followed  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet.  The  Potato  throws  out  roots  to  the  distance 
■of  15  or  20  inches  ;  and  the  tap-rooted  plants,  Turnips, 
Beets,  Carrots,  &c.,  independent  of  perpendicuhir  roots, 
spread  their  fibres  to  a  distance  which  equals  if  it  does 
not  exceed  the  Potato.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  expect 
to  succeed  with  roots  of  this  class,  unless  the  ground  is  so 
mellow  as  to  allow  them  to  penetrate  and  grow  freely, 
—Ckatkam  Journal. 

Manuring  and  Sleeping  of  Seeds. — The  quantify  of 
inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  grain  of  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  &c.,  is  comparatively  small.  But,  though  sroall 
iii  quantity,  this  inorganic  matter  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  perfect  condition  of  the  seed,  and  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  plant  that  springs  from  it.  When  seeds 
are  steeped  in  water,  they  swell  and  increase  in  bulk. 
They  absorb  a  portion  of  the  water  and  of  any  saline  sub- 
stances it  may  hold  in  solution.  Now,  if  the  small  quan- 
tity of  saline  or  inorganic  matter  which  exists  in  seeds 
does  really  promote  their  growth,  may  not  a  larger  quan- 
tity promote  it  more?  May  not  the  growth  be  more 
luxuriant  if  the  seed  be  steeped  in  water  containing  saline 
■substances  in  solution,  and  be  thus  made  to  absorb  an 
additional  proportion?  It  does  not  appear  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed-Wheat  may  be 
made  to  absorb  a  pound  of  saline  matter.  This  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  only  a  very  small  quantity,  and  yet,  if 
absorbed,  it  would  add  one  half  more  to  that  which  the 
seed  naturally  contains.  We  cannot  pronounce  before- 
hand, with  absolute  certainty,  that  by  this  absorption  the 
growth  of  the  seed  would  be  greatly  promoted,  though 
both  theory  and  practice  concur  in  rendering  it  probable. 
Thus  the  experiments  of  Bickes — whose  mode  of  pre- 
paring seeds  appears  to  be  a  simple  steeping  in  saline 
solutions — appear  decisive  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
such  artificial  additions  to  the  saline  matter  of  these  do 
really,  in  some  cases  at  least,  greatly  promote  the  growth 
■of  the  seeds,  and  increase  the  luxuriance  and  produce  of  the 
after  crops.  Further,  we  know  that  some  seeds  germinate 
much  more  readily  and  certainly  than  others.  We  know, 
also,  that  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter,  or  of  ash 
they  leave  when  burned,  varies  in  different  samples  of 
seeds  of  the  same  kind.  That  contained  by  Wheat,  for 
example,  is  sometimes  l-,j,  sometimes  1^,  and  sometimes 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Can  this  difference  in 
the  growth  of  seed  and  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
saline  matter  have  any  connection  with  each  other  ?  Do 
some  germinate  feebly,  do  others  fail  entirely,  because 
they  contain  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  usual  saline 
constituents  of  the  seed?  Would  they  germinate  better 
if  more  were  by  some  means  given  to  the  seed  ?  The 
same  experiments  of  Bickes,  upon  the  effect  of  steeping, 
seem  almost  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
-^-Professor  Johnston^  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

■Our  Correspondents  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  tog:cther 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  (juestionSj  and  by  writing-  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  wilt  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Communications  from  the  following  CoaRESPONDENTS  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  vraiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  : — 
T.  E.,  Martin  Doj/le,  Patrick  CUiij,  M.  B.  G„  and  J.  Rivers. 

•Bonks  and  Muriatic  Acid.— j1  Nottinghamshire  Subscriber. — 
Digest  the  bones  in  one  half  their  weight  of  muriatic  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  application  of  heat 
to  facilitate  the  action  will  not  injure  it  as  a  manure. 

lEoNEs  AND  Sulphuric  Acid.— j1  Subscriber's  request  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Lawes. 

Burthens  ON  English  Farmers.— ^n  Inquirer.— It  is  d'lSicnlt 
to  discuss  such  a  subject  as  that  you  refer  to  in  a  manner  free 
from  such  party  spirit  as  must  not  be  allowed  in  our  columns. 
If,  however,  we  can  obtain  a  true  and  detailed  statement  in 
answer  to  your  question,  we  shall  publish  it  for  you. 

•Cutting  Turnips  kor  Shi;ep.— _E.  W.  will  find  information 
on  this  subject  in  p.  l6,  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  i.  The  extract  is  too  long  to  insert.  We  believe 
that  Gardiner's  Turnip  Cutter  is  as  efficient  an  implement  as 
any  of  its  class. 

Drills  for  Seed  and  Manure. — A ffricola.~\ our  first  letter 
must  have  miscarried.  We  have  only  received  your  second ; 
and,  in  answer  to  it,  we  know  of  no  better  drill  than  those 
made  by  Mr.  Hornsby,  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  who  manu- 
factures them  to  sow  all  kinds  of  seed  with  manure.  Nettles 
must  be  dug  out  and  Thistles  drawn.  There  is  no  way  of  des- 
troying weeds  but  perseverance  in  destroying  their  leavcsand 
■digging  out  their  roots. 

Early  Potatoes. — J.  il/'L.,  Hillsborough. — Shaw's  Early,  and 
Prince's  Early,  are  two  early  varieties  suitable  for  field  culture. 
The  Gold-finder  is  also  a  good  sort. 


Gardkners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette.  — 
i/;jSi7on.— Thanks  for  your  letter.  We  do  not  differ  much  in 
our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  it. 
Gold  of  Pleasur.:,— H.  C.  P.— We  have  never  cultivated  this 
plant,  but  will  gather  up  for  you  what  we  can  about  it  from 
others. 
Grass  Seeds.— J.  iJ— In  some  seasons  the  Barley  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  young  Clovers  and  Grasses  sown  with  it,  and  it 
is  very  rarely  that  the  injury  which  insome  ca-^es  may  be  done 
by  It,  is  Kreater  than  the  value  of  the  crop  fully  compensates 
for.  When  the  winter  is  not  generally  severe  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  feed  young  Clover  off  in  autumn,  but  this  practice  is  said  to 
be  injurious  where  it  is  succeeded  by  sharp  frost. 
How  TO  DESTROY  Moss  IN  Grass-land.— iI/.~Manure  the  land, 
well  m  autumn  with  a  good  coating  of  rich,  well-made  farm- 
yard durg,  and  feed  the  Grass  off  with  sheep.  This  is  better 
than  Imie.  You  will  sceareason  given  in  "  Sprengel  on  Inorga- 
nic Manures,  No.  III.,"  Agricultural  Gazette,  why  yoa  should 
mix  lime  with  earth  previously  to  applying  it  on  land  which  is 
not  very  rich  m  vegetable  matter. 
Jamaica  Agriculture.— ^  J"«;h«jcu  P/(m/cr.— Will  you  allow  us 
to  look  at  these  papers?  We  should  not  like  to  insert  articles 
having  no  bearing  upon  British  farming. 
Manures.— J.  B.  //.—It  is  dangerous  to  apply  guano  imme- 
diately to  a  crop.  It  is  better  to  mix  it  with  ashes  or  earth  be- 
fore it  IS  spread  over  Grass.  If,  however,  the  labour  of  carting 
conies  in  your  way.  try  sowing  it  broadcast,  as  you  propose, 
durmg  wet  weather.  We  do  not  understand  how,  in  the  case 
of  animals  chewing  the  cud,  Beans  could  pass  through  them 

■whole,  especially  when  they  had  been  previously  snaked. 

3Vf/yi7.— Nothing  beats  good  farmyard  dung.  Guano  is  next 
best,  applied  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  Mix  it  well  with 
soil  before  applying  it. 
Manuring  Grass  Land.— il/erficus  Ashburfoniensis.—You  had 
better  mix  the  contents  of  the  pits  you  ailude  to  with  fresh 
mould,  in  order  to  give  the  matter  a  form  in  which  you  can 
apply  it  to  your  land.  It  may  be  applied  after  the  rate  of  20  or 
30  bushels  an  acre.  The  Guano  must  either  be  mixed  in  the 
same  way  before  spreading  over  your  grass  land,  or  it  must  be 
applied  during  wet  weather  ^  2  cwt.  an  acre  is  a  sufficient 
quantity. 
RiN.^iNG  Pigs.— P.— Your  question,  and  all  others  having  refer- 

enceto  veterinary  art,  will  be  answered  shortly. 
Salt  and  Lime. —.^  Subscriber. ~Wix  1,  or  at  most  2  cwt.,  of 
salt  with  the  quantity  of  lime  you  intend  to  put  on  an  acre,  and 
spread  the  lime  in  the  usual  way.  (See  "Johnson  on  Ferti- 
lisers.'*) We  do  not  know  personally  of  any  case  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  although  there  are  many  published  testimonies 
to  its  value  as  manure. 
Sawdust  as  Manure.— £7.  /?.— It  must  either  be  mixed  with 
farmyard  manure,  and  so  used  as  a  compost,  or,  what  would 
be  better  where  it  is  produced  in  such  large  quantities,  it  must 
be  burnt,  and  its  ashes  used  as  manure.  It  would  do  very  well 
as  manure  if  soaked  with  urine  from  the  tank. 
Shed-pekding  Sheep.— ^  Subscriber.~\NQ  have  at  this  moment 
200  sheep  which  have  been  treated,  as  described  in  our  Leader 
No.  2,  Agricultural  Gazette,  since  October  last,  whose  feet 
have  been,  and  are  now  perfectly  sound.  We  have  others 
which  have  become  lame  since  they  were  brought  under 
shelter,  but  probably  this  is  owing  to  a  previous  tendency  to 
foot-rot.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  tie  the  sheep  up  all  together,  and 
the  manure  should  be  removed  from  under  them  periodically — 
say  once  a  fortnight. 
Soils. — J.  Marshall. —  If  you  are  not  desirous  of  an  ivimedinte 
answer,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  one,  perhaps  by  next 
Gazette;  but  if  you  are,  you  must  put  the  matter  in  the  bands 
of  a  Chemist,  wlio  will  analyse  the  specimens  for  you. 
Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm.— ^1  Subscriber. —ThQ  prolixity 
of  certain  periodical  works,  this  among  the  number,  is  certainly 
blameworthy.  You  will  see  our  opinion  of  it  in  No.  3,  Agri- 
cultural Gazette. 
Swedes  for  Seed.— C.  W,  W.— You  had  better  break  off  the 
sprouts  that  are  appearing  now,  for  if  you  do  not,  even  though 
the  frost  should  spare  them,  they  will  come  to  blossom  at  an 
unseasonable  time. 

*:f*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  22.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BestScots,  Kcrefordst&c.  3al0to4s  2  ]  Best  Downs  &  Half-breda  43  0to4a  4 
Best  Short  Hoins  -  -  3  8  3  10  Best  Lonp-wooled  -  .38-10 
Fiecond  quality  Beasts  -  3  2  3  6  I  Ewes  and  second  quality  3  4  3  8 
Calves        -        -        -        -     4    4      5    4  I  PIrb  -        -        .        -    3    4      4     4 

NuMBSBS — BeaBt9,2713;  Sheep,  27,120  ;  Calves,  72;  Pigs,  290. 
Althoun;h  the  numbers  are  to-day  considerably  less  than  last  Monday,  we 
cannot  obierve  any  improvement  in  the  trade.  The  demand  is  very  limited — 
partly  accounted  tor  by  the  tarpe  nrrivalu  of  packed  meat  to  the  dead  markets  : 
the  weather  being,  on  the  whole,  pretty  favourable  for  it,  and  being  sold  at  a 
rheaper  rate,  the  butchers  have  bought  more  largely  dead,  and,  consequently, 
less  alive-  There  is  no  quotable  diHerence  in  Beef.  As  Half-bred  Sheep  from 
Norfolk,  and  Downs  from  the  U'esiern  Counties, are  now  more  plentilul,  these 
descriptions  of  stock  are  lower,  TheLongwooIs  keep  about  the  same  as  of  laic, 
the  sale  of  them  being  much  helped  by  the  advance  in  skins.  Good  Calves  are 
again  dearer,  some  few  superior  hare  realised  6s,  6d.  per  Bibs.  Piga  are  a 
heavy  trade  at  the  same  prices  as  our  last- 

Friday,  Jan.  26. 

The  supply  to-day  is  small,  but  fully  adequate  to  the  demand.  There  have 
been  very  large  arrivals  of  dead  meat  from  Siolland  since  iMonday,  which  at 
this  time  o*  year  has  great  effect  on  our  market.  Beef  is  fully  2d.  perBlbs. 
lower  than  on  Monday.  Mutton  keeps  about  the  same  price-  Good  Veal  is 
aiill  dear.  There  is  rather  a  larger  supply  ot  Calves,  but  many  are  of  inferior 
quality;  the  best  are  still  worth  full  5s.  4d-,  andaomething  very  choice  may  be 
quoted  at  6s.  6d.  por  Slba.  Pork  trade  is  rather  more  cheerful,  making  from 
3s.  8d.  to  4a.  ad. 

NuMHKaB.— Beasts,  6G0;  Sheep,  2130;  Calves,  148;  Pigs,  340. 

41.  West  Smithfield. 


POTATOES,  Jan.  22. 
SouTHWARK  Watbrsid". — Since  our  lart  Report  there  has  been  some  con- 
siderable arrivals,  both  from  Yorkphire  and  Scotland;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  former  partof  the  week  set  in  i-old  and  frosty,  it  was  only  of  short  duration, 
and  again  became  mild  and  fine.  The  demand  was  languid  at  former  quota- 
tions, yet,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  trom  other  districts  having  been  very 
limited,  an  advance  on  some  of  the  beat  samples  was  asked,  but  the  dealers 
had  no  inclination  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  price".  Theiefore  some  of  the 
quotations  may  be  considered  nominal,  and  especially  70s.  for  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  Reds, 


York  Reds  -         -        -    6O3 

Penh — 

Early  Devona  -  -  .65 
Cornwall  -  -  -  -  Co 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues    — 


to  80s 


Kent  and  Essez.  Whites   - 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    - 

—      Whites  and  Blues 
Prince  Regents 


SEEDS,  Friday,  Jan.  26. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr  M9  to  583 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  66        60 

Glover,  Red,  English         -  frl        63 

—  —     Foreign        -  64         B-l 

—  While,  English     -  74        W 

—  _  Foreign  -  74  84 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  34  SH 
Linaeed        -         -       per  qr  —        — 

—  Baltic       -        .        -  _       — 

—  Cakes.Eng.per  1000  10/53  lOMO 


leedCakes.Foreign.p.ton  6?  to?/ 10s 
Mustard,  White  -    p.  bush-      69         €3 


_       Ek 


1-1 


Kapesecd,  English, perlai 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    ■ —        — 

Saintfuin     -        -        -        -     — ■       — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     3  5 

—  Foreign  ---35 
Trefoi/  -  -  per  CT%-t.  — _  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quolation). 

KlMSSFOB  U  AND  LA?. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan.  26. 

A  ooon  many  sales  have  been  effected  in  our  Engliali  Wcol  Market  during 
the  past  week  at  rather  improved  rafs.  Although  our  repo  rts  from  the  manu- 
facturing  districis  inform  us  of  a  good  trade  being  doafc,,  they  slate- -hat  the 
prices  ot  manufactured  aitlules  have  not  a^Svancad  m  -equal  propOTtion  With 
that  of  the  raw  material. 

Prices  Coimsrn!. 
'per  lb.  t  P"  lb-      . 

Long-woolea  tVethers     U  Oitols  ij     Southdown  Hoggitts.    -    IsldtolaSi 
do.  Hfiggitta     11       13       lient  Fiec'iies         -       -.11       1^2^ 

Southdown  Wrs&  Ewes  1    0       j     I    «  _,    ,  „    , 

Jambs  gBaMw,.-Wool  Broker. 


MARK  LANE,  Friday,  January  26.— The  arrivals  of  Wheat 
since  Monday  have  been  moderate,  but  the  Trade  on  Wednesday 
and  this  mornmg  has  been  dull,  and  part  of  the  Kent  stands  are 
not  cleared.  Foreign  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry,  but  holders 
contmue  firm  m  their  demands;  we  have  occasional  buyers  for 
floatins:  cargoes,  and  Dantzig  free  on  board;  Polish  Odessa  13 
generally  held  at  39s.  to  -lOs..  and  Dantzig  37s.  to  40s.  and  42s 
according  to  quality.— Fine  Malting  Barley  finds  buyers  at  our 
quotations  of  Monday  last,  but  inferior  qualities  are  the  turn 
cheatier— In  Beans  and  Peas  we  observe  no  alteration  —The 
supply  of  Oats  is  considerable,  and  the  sale  difficult  at  late  prices. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPEniAL  <iUARTER. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     White 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .       , 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polanda 

(Nnrthumberland  and  Scotch       .        .         Feed 

Irish pee^ 

I^'irley     ....        Malting  and  distilling 

i\lalt,  pale,  ship  " , 

Hertford  and  Essex  ....        1 

Rye 


IJeans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  22  to  29 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    28  to  38 

Peas,  While  .       .        .    30  to  33 


Tick 

Winds. 

.     Maple 


s. 

s. 

S. 

A. 

44 

M 

Red     .     44 

17 

,■54 

White     — 

15 

25 

Feed        16 

Potato      17 

"1 

Ifi 

H.^ 

Potato  "  16 

9A 

an 

3i! 

Grind.     24 

80 

22 

31 

Harrow  25 

ao 

3S 

Longpod28 

7\n 

i;; 

Grey      26 

t7 

15      per  Quarter. 


6  weebs' Aggregate  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

. 

Wheat.    Barley 

Oats. 

Rye. 

fieana. 

Peas. 

fiO*  9<f      32*  0< 

18s    61 

30*  Ofi 

31  (  «d 

32t  Ad 

60    3        32    2 

18      7 

'   29     9 

49     g         32     3 

18      B 

31     4 

1'     49  10        32    7 

18      3 

30    8 

29    6 

30    7  . 

1     fiO     9         33     0 

18      9 

33    fi 

29     8 

31    0 

I     61     8        33    7 

18      9 

31     7 

29     6 

30    3 

60    C        32    7 

18    7 

31     2 

30     2 

31     1 

20     0           6     0 

S     0 

10    6 

10    6 

10     6 

Entrllsh 
Irish  . 
Scotch 


ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK, 

6050 
2910 


1920 


I  Bnf. 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.  I  Earl,  j  Mah.i  Oats.  1  Rye.  I 

English  .  6354  Sks.    —    Brls.      -1514      6089     11C98      4100        — 
^'itth  .       .  „      —        „  _  965        —        TB06-        — 

Foreign  -Z ..  ii  —        „      I  3912  (  3676  (     _     [     810  |     — 

KiNusroRD  A^D  Lay. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  26.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued  fine  weather  the  market  has  been  well  supplied  during 
the  week,  but  trade  still  remains  dull.  Pine  Apples  are  getting 
scarcer;  they  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 
Hothouse  Grapes  are  very  scarce,  but  Portugals  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Among  Apples  we  noticed  the  Golden  Pippin, 
and  good  specimens  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Samples  of  BeurrtS 
Ranee  and  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  a  previous  report,  have  been  broupht  to  the  market  during 
the  week.  A  few  Sangarine  Oranges  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  market.  Lemons  are  plentiful,  and  Filberts  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Vegetables  generally  are  abundant. 
Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Greens 
are  abundant,  but  Broccoli  is  rather  scarce.  Seakale  and 
Rhubarb,  of  good  quality,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Parsley  is  offered  at  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Asparagus 
continues  scarce.  Endive  is  plentiful,  and  Shallots  are  equal  to 
the  demand.  Celery  is  rather  inferior  in  quality.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Erica  gracilis  and  hyemalis,  Bignonia  venusta. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora.  Azalea  indica  alba  and  Smithii,  Poinset- 
tia  pulcherrima,  Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  Acacias,  Camellias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Red  Capsicums,  4j  to  8» 
per  peek,  6* 


Pine  Apple,  per  !b.,'4i  to  7*  ' 
Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb-,  3s  to  \ 
„       Portugal,  per  lb.  Is  lo  2* 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush.  4»  to  10, 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  3*  to  61 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  4s  to  12a 
Oranges,  per  doxen,  9d  to  2s 

—       per  100. 14j 
Lemons,  perdoz.  9d  to  2s 
—        per  lOO.Sito  14i 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  3*  to  6j 


Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb-,  S>  Gd  to  3« 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  IGa 

—  Brazil,  \6i 

—  Hazel,  2t  to  4( 

—  Barcelona,  20j  to  23* 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  80*  tolOOj  ■ 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  to  &f 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  16<  to  S0« 
Filberts,  English,  plOOlbs.jGOj  to 66* 

VEGETABLES- 
Rhubarh,  per  bundle,  Crf  to  \s  Qd 
Etoccoli,  per  bundle,  ls6dto  5s 
BrusaeU'  Sprouts,  per  hf.-sv.,  1*  to 


Cabbagi 

Red  Cabbages,  per  do/  3j  to  8j 
Sorrel,  'jJ  to  1*  per  half-sieve 
Asparagus,  per  100,  2s  6d  to  lis 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  6d  to  2s 
French  Beans,  3s  to  4s  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  per  doz.  2s  to  3»  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50i  to  80s 

—  -  ■  per  cwt.,  2s  6(/ to  5s 

—  per  bushel.  Is  6d  to  2s  ed 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2sto  2j  6d 
Turnips, per  doz.  bunches.  Is  Cdto  2s  61 
Horse  Kadish.per  bundle.  Is  to  61 
Radish,  spring,  p.  doz.  hands.  Is  to  2s 
Carrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2s  6d  to  5s 
Spinach,  per  sieve.  Is  6J  to  2s 
Leeks,  per  doz-  bun.,  Qd  to  Is 


Rarlic,  per  lb.  6d  to  8d 

Onions,  Spring  Is  6d-  to  3*  p.  busK 

-  Large,  per  bushel,  £s  to  3s 

-  Spanish,  per  doz..  Is  6d  to  61 

-  pickling,  p,  hf.-sv., 3i6d  toil  6(i 
Shallnts,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  9d  . 

Chilis,  per  100,  lsto-2s 

Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,  6d  to  la 

-  Cos,  per  score,  6d  to  Is 
ary.per  bun-,  6d  to  2j 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  Is  8i    '' 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz. bunches,  2s  to  4s 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4d  to  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  9(1  to  2j 
Green  Mint,  id  10  9d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  doz.bun.  Ij  edtOS* 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  SdioSd 
Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  Is  6d 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  26, 

Tna  Hop  Market  is  in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  buyers  are  offering  full  2b. 
per  cwt.  over  last  week's  prices— but  holders  are  expecting  a  much  greater 
advance,  consequently    we   have    scarcely   any  in    offer,   at   the   foUowing 
currency  : — 
Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  SZOstoloaOai  Sussex  Po  cleats      -        -    61  0stQ6l  Ss 

Choice  ditto      -         -  11     0  Choice  ditto      -        -    6  12 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks,      6    0        6  12       Farnham       -        •        -    9    9      10  10 

Choice  ditto        .-70  1 

Pattbndkw  &  Smftb,  Hop-Factors; 


HAY.— Cumberland  Hay  Market,  Jan.  26. 

Meadow  Hay      3?  8s  to  3/ 17s    |    Clover         4/ 148  to  5/    I    Straw     l/BstolZlSa. 
—    inferior    2/  IBs  to  3/  3s    I    —  inferior  41  lo  4/  6s    | 

Joshua.  Barsr,  Hay  Saleamsik. 

W  HITECHAPEL,  Jan.  26. 
Hay  .  2Mnsto3/    1    Clover    4J0sto4Mfis    |    Siraw,  W  4s  to  IHOB. 

_  fine  Upland,  3/  .Is  10  3i  15s    I      —  fine,  6/  to  5/  5s  I       ,  „.  ,  ^ 

Very  dull  sale  of  Hay  at  the  above  quotations.    Supply  rf  Clover  short,  but. 
trade  brisk. 


Weight  por  bush.,  about  Iba 

Alum,  240s  per  ton          .         .         .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  aCs  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  2003  per  ton          .        •  — 

Bone-dust.  t7a  per  quarter     .        »  4S 

_    Half-inch,  16s  ditto       .        .  42 

—     Calcined,  8a  per  cwt               .  — 

CarboncJe  of  Ammonia,  C5s  per  cwt  84. 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  ls6d  perawt  — 
_    of  Soda,  303  to  36a  per  cwt  — 

Chloridoof  Lime,  3O5  per  cwt       .  ~ 

Graves,  IdOsto  llOs  per  ton     .        .  — 

Guano, 205s  to 220s  p  ton.acc-toquan-  80 
Potter's,  240S  per  ton         .  60 

Gypsum  (Sulphate of  Limel,S7a6d 

to 35s  per  cwt.                ...  81 

Humphrey's  Compound  for  Hya- 
cinths, Is  9d  per  bottle        ■        .  — 

Huriateof  Ammonia,  e4a  per  cwt.  70 
_          Lime,  5s  to  6b        .        .JO 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  14s  9d   to  153  6d 

percwt-,diitj'paJd       .         .        .  80 

Phosphate  of  I*une,  10s  to  143  p.  cwt  ^0 

—  —      Super,  18a  per  cwt.  go 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

3s  3d  per  lb-  .        .         .  _ 
—          —        —in  fine  po',7- 
der,  B4s,  per  cwt. 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


Weight  per  bush-,  about  lbs 
Rage,  SOs  to  90s  per  ton  .  .  -  — 
Rape  Cake,  llPs  per  ton         .      .  • 

—     Dust,  1153  per  ton  •         s 

Sal  Ammoniac,  483  per  cwt- 
Salt,  Agricultural,  32s  pei  ton 

—  clean,  3Ga  pac  ton    . 

—    Hide,  21s  per  ton 
Saltpetre  {Nitrate  of  Potash)  E69 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     .... 
Silicate  of  Potash,  ia  powder,  659 

per  cwt.  .  .  •  •  • 
Soup  Ashes,  lOsper  ton  .  .  * 
Soda  Ash,  lis  to  IGs  per  cwt. 
Sulr.l'^^^  of  Amaionia,  340s  to 


bs  I 


per 


70 


j£  Copper,  38s  per  cwt 

of  Magnesia  (impure) 

lOs  p.  cwt.  .        .  4 

of  Magnesia(pure  cryst-) 

123p-cWt.  ,  . 

—        of  Potash,  165 

_        of  Soda,  6a      .        .        . 

Sulphur,  lis  per  cwt.       ■    :        • 

Sulphuric  acid,  London  made,  2d 

perlb.     . 

Country  made,  l^dporlb- 

_,,,.„,  ^ .,.  .     „„    I  WilleyDust,  84apcr  ton 

Expenses  ol  Bhippiag  a'oom  6a  to 'Js  per  ton^  according  to  quantity. 

;  ^Mabk.  FotHBBom-  1 
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DANE  CROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK.        ' 

SAMUEL      GIRLIKG,     English     and     Foreign 
DAHLIA  Agknt,  submits  the  following  choice  SEEDLING 

DAHLLVS  to  his  iiainerous  Friends  for  ISl-1.  plants  of  which  can 

be  had  early  in  May;  they  are  all  faithfully  descrilied,  nnd  early 

orders  are  respectfuUv  solicited,  as  the  stock  of  some  of  them  is 

verylimiled.     Generai  Catalogues  of  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS, 

PANSIES,  fuchsias,  and  VERBENAS,  can  shortly  be  had,  on 

Ijrepaid  applicatinn, 

BEAUTY  OF  SUFFOLK  (Eeike's).— Bronzy  purple,  of  superior 
form  and  excellent  habit;  a  constant  and  extra  second-rate 
show-flower;  seedling  prizes  Dt  Ipswich  and  Stowniarket. 
Height  4  feet.— Price  7s.  6d. 

BERMONDSEY  bee  (Proctor's).  — a  crimsiin  purple,  of  ex- 
cellent form  and  fine  general  habit,  well  cupped,  stiff  petals; 
■when  well  grown  one  of  the  best  Self  Dahlias  in  cultivation.— 
4  ft.— 10s.  6d. 

MODEL  {Bourn's),— Dark  purple,  of  first-rate  form  ;  has  taken 
first  prizes  at  Ihe  Metropolitan  and  other  shows,  and  pro- 
nounced a  first-class  flower.     4  ft.— 10s.  6d. 

nonpareil  (PiiocTor.'s).— Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  form, 
habit  excellent,  free  bloomer;  pronounced  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Societv  of  London,  and  at  the  Slough  exhibition,  to  be  a 
first-class  flower.  The  stock  of  this  beautiful  Dahlia  is  small, 
and  unless  it  breaks  well  will  be  held  in  another  year.  No 
allowance  on  this  variety  unless  six  plants  are  ordered. 
Glenny's  opinion  of  this  Dahlia  is,  that  well-(;rown  it  will  be  a 
trimmer.     4  ft.— lOs.  tirf. 

ORANGE  perfection  (Bourn's).— Of  good  form  and  habit, 
an  extra  second-rate  show-flower,  rather  low  in  the  centre, 
but  sometimes  well  up,  when  it  will  beat  all  the  orange  class. 
4  to  5  ft.— 7s.  6d. 

RED  ROVER  (Girli>-c'.s).— Of  good  general  properties  and 
extra  fine  habit;  colour  fine  red,  and  useful  for  showing, 
4  to  oft.— 7s-  6d. 

TALMA  (GiKLiNo's).— Purplish  rose,  of  superior  form  and  habit, 
little  short  of  first-rate  ;  rising  centre  and  very  constant. 
4  ft.— /s.  6d. 

SIR  JOHN  STEWART  RICHARDSON  (Union,  in  which  S.  G. 
has  a  share),  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Dahlias  of  the 
season.  No  allowance  on  this  variety  unless  J2  plants  are 
ordered.    4  ft.— l(Js.  6d. 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

CORNELIA  (GiBLixc's).— Purple,  tipped  with  whitej  of  good 
habit  and  very  distinct,    4ft.— 5s. 

GARLAND  (Girling's).— With  three  colours— cream,  sulphur, 
and  brown  tip ;  of  good  form  and  habit.    5  ft.— 5s. 

MADAME  MIELLEZ  (Girling's).— Rose-lilac,  tipped  or  striped 
with  white  ;  a  distinct  variety,  of  good  habit.     3  to  4  ft. — 5s. 

MADAME  DE  BERGHE  (GiRLiN'G*s).—White  edged  with  pink; 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety.    3  ft. — 5s. 

MADAME  CHAUVIERE  (Girm>.'g's).— Light  crimson  tipped 
■with  pure  white;  very  constunt,  good  shape,  and  one  of  the 
finest  border  Dahlias  in  cultivation.     4ft.— 5s. 

VILLAGE  MAID  iGiRLiNc's^-Colours  white  and  purple,  dis- 
tinctly and  beautifully  tipped ;  good  habit,  and  superior  border 

variety.     3  to  4  ft.— 59.- Stnwmarket,  Jan.  \g.  1S44. 

THE  BRITISH  QUEEN   and  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS. 

TT'M.  JXO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
»  '  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  oi 
the  garden."  "  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socigty  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time,"  Both  varietij|s  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  &d.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.'s  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Newcross.  or  the  Bedford  Conservatorv.  Covent  G.irden. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY   GROTl'O   PEA. 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•  above  PEA,  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer;  the  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3s.  per  quart  >  10s.  per  gallon  ;  17s.  6d. 
-per  peck ;  30s,  per  half-bushel  ;  2/.  lUi'.  per  bushel.  Agents;- 
Messrs.  FiEtn  and  Child,  119,  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  "W.  and  J.  Noblk,  152,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Kkrman,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
McMcLLE.v,  01,  Leadenhall-street;  Messrs.  Gkay,  Adasis,  and 
Hogg,  Kensington  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  VVatkinso.v,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester.— Noithwarnborough  Nursery,  near  Odiham'Hants. 


TO  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

AUSTIN  &  SEELEY  have  now  a  Quantity  of  Garden 
Ornamexts,  which  have  been  discoloured  by  exposure  to 
the  London  atmosphere,  and  which  they  are  therefore  desirous  of 
selling  at  a  considerable  reduction. — New  Road,  Regent's  Park. 
TO~CULTrVA'fORS  OF^PEARS,  ~^ 

T  RIVERS,  JuN.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  De- 
"  scriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears,  with  some  directions  for 
their  Calture,  as  root-pruned  Pyramidal,  Conical,  and  Qucnouille 
tree?,  of  which  wood-cuts  are  given,  is  now  ready  for  delivery, 
to  which  is  appended  a  Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  The 
Pamphlet  will  be  sent,  po.st-(:ee,  for  is.  6(/,,  on  receipt  of  a  paid 
application.  Sold  aUo  Ly  Mcsi^rs.  Lo.vg.man  and  Co.,  and  at  4, 
Great  Russell-Btreet,  Covent  Garden.  The  Catalogue  of  Pears  is 
printed  separately,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  a 
two-penny  stamp. — Sawbridgeworlh.  Herts,  Jan.  4,  1S43. 


SEED  TRADE—NO  MONOPOLY, 

JC.  "VVAITE,  Wholesale  Seedsman,  1  &  2, 
•  Eyre-slrcet-hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  most  respectfully 
EOlicits  the  atteiitioo  of  the  Country  Tiade  to  his  prices  of  SKiius 
recently  advertised  in  the  Chronk-k,  and  to  remind  them  that 
every  thingisfjuotcd  very  much  below  the  Londm  Agreed  List.  All' 
articles  sold  at  his  Establishment  are  oi  superior  Quality,  and 
genuine  Stock-lists  to  be  had  on  application. 


WAKNER  AND  WAKIsEK,  tJEEDSMEN,  2ii,  Cornhill, 
London,  beg  respectfully  to  refer  their  Friends  to  the 
OardcTifrrH*  Chronicle  for  Pebrnary,  for  their  AdvertiBcmcnt  of 
New  and  Sf;Iect  VEGETABLE  and   FLOWER  SEEDS. 


BOTANY.-TO    NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  A  AMaTEURS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Specimens  of  the  SOUTH  AUS- 
TRALIAN FX*ORA,  jubt  imported,  conhisting  of  an  Merba- 
riam  containing  about  312  varicilcK;  together  with  fresh  Seeds 
of  each  kinri,  properly  labelled  with  its  Botanical  name,  colour, 
time  of  flowering,  HOlT,  nituation,  and  habit.  Price  12  GiiincaH, 
to  be  had  of  McJistrH,  T,  and  C.Lockiiaux  and  Dunca.n,  I-'loriiits, 
lifl,  Cheap-iidc, 

TO  GKNTLEMEiTANri  OiHKKt*  EN^'gEjI  IN  PiTaSTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
Instructed  by  the  Proprietors  to  nnbmlt  to  public  comjic- 
tltlon.  In  coiif<er|iiencc  ',t  the  expiration  of  lefluc,  on  Monday, 
March  -i,  1M4,  iiml  followinic  days,  at  ]  I  o'Ch^ck,  THE  .STOCK 
OF  ONKOF  THE  KENSINGTON  NUKSEKrER.  next  iheGrcat 
West  Road,  coriMl«ing  of  hirjfe,  hcnlthy,  and  well-grown  Spe- 
clmenH  of  Ornamcntjil  Trecn  am!  Shrub',  of  every  riencription, 
V»ric(;»f«:d  and  Orceo  HollicN,  Kvcrf;rcfii  Oak<4,  nnd  Cork  tree«, 
Larpe  Fftn  aii'l  othtr  Vtwfl,  twice-tranpplantcd  Common  and 
PonuKBil  Laurtl-t,  Arbutus,  Alaternnt,  fic,  Html(K:k  Bpriice, 
Pinii*  Laricio,  P.  (luanncn,  and  nlgrieanH,  ftc.  R:e.  'Ihcne 
Orijund*  have  lonsr  been  celebrated  for  the  He:ilOi  and  licfiu\y  of 
Iheir  Tref N  and  Shrub*,  and  ftafcty  of  removal,  and  v;(;ll  worth 
the  tttcntlon  t>l  thmti  rjentlemcn  who  Intend  Plantlnif  In  the 
SprloK,    Arocrlcnii  H\xtwiy,  LeytoD»tone. 


LARCHES. — The     Subscribers     have    still   a     Large 
Quantity  (if  fine   Transplanted  LARCHES    of  sizes  which 
they  are  selling' at  very  low  prices. — Wm.   UuQLfU^rtT  and  Sons, 

Dundee. ____^^„^^_____^_^__         

n^HE  undermentioned,  with  a  select  Assortnieiit  of 
jL  FLOWER  and  other  garden  SEEDS,  may  be  had  new,  as 
annually  received  from  the  respective  growers,  at  moderate 
prices,  from  THOS.  D.  WATKINSON,  OaiciN-Ar,  Seed  Esta- 
BLisnMKNT,  6.  Market-place,  Manchester  .—New  Early  Dwarf 
Thompsonian  Peas,  a  prolific  bearer  ;  Shilling's  New  Early  Grotto  ; 
Prince  Albert ;  Knight's  Marrow,  &c.  True  Johnson's  Wonder- 
ful Beans;  I^arge  Improved  "Windsor.  Myatt's  'J'reble-curled 
Parsley  ;  True  Walchercn  Cauliflower  Brocoli ;  Cuthill's  Long- 
Black  Spine  and  Manchester  Iniprovetl  Long  Frame  Cucumber  ; 
Whyte's  extra  fins  Dwarf  Red  licet;  True  Altringham  Carrot; 
and  superior  Yellow  Garden  Turnip  ;  Ashleavcd  forcing  Kidneys 
and  other  Eatly  Potatoes  ;  Extra  fine  Red  and  Pink,  Lancashire 
Giant,  Solid,  and  Seymour's  snpetior  White  Celery;  Tobacco 
Paper;  Mushroom  Spawn,  ?cc.  &c.     Catalogues  on  application. 

Agent  for  Whitney's  Waterproof  Composition  and  Humi)hrey's 
Compound.  May's  Select  Pansy  and  Hollyhock  Seed,  in  packets 
at  2.?.  6d.  and  55.  e;ich. 


WANTED,  a  large  Quantity  of  YEW  and  PRIVET 
for  Underwood  in  Plantations.  Parties  having  the  above 
to  dispose  of,  are  requested  to  state  the  height",  age,  and  price  per 
Thousand,  delivered  at  Derby— Eurton-upon-Trent,  Bretty 
Gardens.  Address,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  PATTiiasoN,  Bretty  Gar- 
dens, Ashby-de-la  Zoiich,  Derbyshire. 


WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AT  a  numerousMEETlNG,  convened  by  Requisition, 
and  held  by  adjournment  (from  the  W^arwick  Ar.us 
HoTiiLj  at  the  County  Hall,  Warwick,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
January  the  2-lth,  ISII.  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  BROOKE  in 
the  chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  : 

1st. — Proposed  by  E.  B.  Granville,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
C.N.  Newdkgate,  Esq.,  M.P. — "  That  it  is  ihe  firm  and  decided 
conviction  of  this  Meeting  that  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  highly  prejudicial,  not  only  to  British  Agriculture,  but  to  the 
nation  at  large,  would  impoliticly  diminish  the  inco*ne  of  the 
Land-owners,  unjustifiably  annihilate  the  capital  of  the  Tenant 
Farmers,  cruelly  reduce  tlie  wages  of  ihe  labourers  below  the 
means  of  sustenance,  ar.d  consequently  impair,  if  not  destroy, 
Home  Consumption,  that  great  source  of  demand  for  the  labour 
and  industry  of  the  people  in  all  their  branches." 

2d. — Proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Roberts,  and  seconded  by 
E.  B.  King,  Esq. — "That  all  efforts  to  effect  a  violation  of  the 
protective  principle,  under  existing  circumstances,  not  only  as 
regards  Agriculture,  but  our  National  Industry  in  general, 
ought  to  be  vigorously  opposed." 

3rd.— Propoi^ed  by  Sir  J.  Moroaunt,  Bart,,  Bf.P.,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  Lucv, — "That  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  tending  to  produce  jealousy  and  evil  feeling  amongst  the 
several  classes  of  the  community,  and  having  ulterior  mischievous 
objects  in  view,  are  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
country,  and  ought  to  be  exposed  and  resisted." 

4th.  — Proposed  by  Mr.  Chapman,  rnd  seconded  by  Mr.  Wal- 
LiNGTON, — "That  the  Committee  of  the  Association  be  requested 
to  correspond  with  other  Societies,  formed  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient,  in 
effectually  exposing  and  vigorously  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
pernicious  principles  and  objects  of  the  Aiiti- Corn-Law  League." 

5th. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lv- 
thall,  —  "'Ihat  the  Warwickshire  Association,  having  been 
mainly  supported  by  the  Farmers,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
classes  dependent  on  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  be 
invited  to  co-operate,  and  that  in  furtherance  of  this  "purpose, 
donations  be  received  by  the  Secretaries  from  all  persons  dispoted 
to  forward  the  object  of  this  Meeting." 

6th.— Proposed  by  H.  C.  Wise,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
He.mming,— "  That  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  printed,  circu- 
lated, and  advertised  in  such  manner  as  the  Committee  may 
approve." 

The  noble  Lord  having  left  the  chair,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  and 
carried  by  acclamation,  for  his  Lordship's  able  and  impartial 
conduct  as  President  of  the  Meeting. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  tb.eir  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befound  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rendlk,, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  ro  S.  and  Co. 


J    WEEKS    &   Co.,    Architects,  '  Hokticultural 
•  Buij.niiRs,  and  Hot-water  Appauatur  Manui'actuuers, 
Gloucester- i»lace,  King's. road,  Chelsea. 

1>UUlilUGErANDTrEAljY  beg~resi^^  inform 

^  the  Horticulrural  world  that  they  arc  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  bize.  They  have  now  fixed  a  sufti- 
cient  number  to  warrant  them  in-Staling  that  What  they  put 
foitliastlie  qualities  of  their  Boiler  anil  i-'unmce  arrnngcmcnt 
may  be  pcrluctly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticulturwl  Gardens,  where  U.  and  H.  believe  it  is  conb-dered  to 
answer  aa  rcprcHcnted  ■,  they  have  albo  fixed  It  in  connection 
withancw  dcKcription  of  Iron  Tank,  wliich  combines  the  quall- 
ticaof  the  roiuifl  jiipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  u  Heating  ApparatuH  fur  Horticultural 
parpoHct*,  particularly  for  GrapcricM,  Epiphyte-houHCK,  Mclon- 
pltH,  Hiiz.  Bic.  The  arraiij;cment  in  mich  that  any  (gentleman  or 
^fardener  mny  have  the  whole  constructed  no  an  to  be  put  togc- 
thcrwrth  Ihe  greatCMt  facility  by  the  prardtner,  flrbt  nondins  o 
correct  plan  to  1H0,  Flcet-sttrcet.  A  I'l■onpectLU^  may  be.  hud  dc- 
tfilH'rrwth&price'^./dc^ 

G^'^U ANO~~UN      SA  i.I':    BY    TH E     IMPORTERS, 
I"  JOHN   ROVIJ  ik  Co., 

WtJlHwgton  Charnbcrft,  London  nrldlgo,  Bof'.'yugh. 
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r^HEAP  FUEL  FOR  HOTHOUSES  and  STOVES. 
^^  —Coke,  the  same  us  used  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  be 
had  in  large  quantities,  at  very  reduced  pi  ices,  at  the  Phoinix  Gas 
"VVorks^Bankside.  or  Greenwich. 

ENUWEn^M^UVUNnsTBOLiVlAN   GUANO 

ON  SALE.  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  A>1)  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBES,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■47.  Lime-st..  Jan.  25,  1814. 

^  \N  SAiMi:,  iij  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
V^  VIAN  GUANO,  genuine  as  imported.— Apply  to  Cotes- 
worth,  PowfiLL,  and  PRvon,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danson,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J.  Mykrs  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
Importers. 


POTTER'S  GUANO— Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of 
Zetland,  and  others,  have  used  POTTER'S  MANURE  with 
the  greatest  success  on  almost  every  kind  of  crop  and  soil. 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  post,  at  the 
Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  or  of  any  of  Mr.  Potter's 
agents.— see  also  the  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  6th 
Jan..  containing  some  of  the  Testimonials  referred  to. 

UANO.     PERUVIAN,  &c.— The    above    Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mark  Fotheroill,  40.  Upner  Tiiames-street,  London, 


GUaNO. — The  Subscribers  will  bring  in  a   cargo 
this  MANURE  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  all  February 
and  March,  direct  from  Valparaiso. 

Haddington,  Jan.  22,  1844.  Banks  fr  Son. 

Note. —As  tliis  will  be  one  of  the  very  few  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific,  whose  cliarterparties  win  admit  of  their  discharging  on 
this  coast,  Banks  and  Son  would  recommend  intending  pur- 
chasers to  apply  for  what  they  mav  require  as  early  as  possible. 

n^HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
JL  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  Ihe  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Pursek,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  MusUn, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  bum 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  iucreased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  25.  6d.,  quarts, 
is.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  WniTNEr,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents : —  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Mccklev,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Wateixson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton;  T.  and  C.  Wh alley. 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  haa  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as'a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  ofFarm  Buildings;  its  advantages 
are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Beiug  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  has  been  proved  an  cfBcient  "  Protective  Material  "  to 
Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick."  It  can  be  had  of  any  length,  32  inches  wide, 
at  Id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Croogon,   8.  Ingram. court.   Fenchurch-st.,  London^ 


DISEASED  AND   HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED.. 

MEDICAL.  INVALID,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 
OFFICE.  25,  Pall  Mall,  London.  Capital,  500,000?.— This 
Office  is  provided  witli  very  accurately-constructed  Tables,  by 
which  it  can  Assure  Diseased  Lives  on  Equitable  Terms.  In- 
creased Annuities  granted  on  wnsound.  Lives,  the  amount  varying 
with  the  particular  disease.  Members  of  Consumptive  Families 
Assured  at  Equitable  Rates.  Loans  granted  upon  personal  se- 
curity. E.  G.  P.  Nbison,  Actuary. 


CLOSE    OF    HOLIDAYS. 

NOW  THAT  THE  SEASON  of  Annual  Festivity  is 
about  to  terminate,  and  the  respective  Boarding  Schools  be 
reinstated  by  the  busy  throng  of  useful  aspirants,  the  personal 
comfort  and  attsactions  of  whom  become  naturally  an  object 
with  friends  and  relatives  of  great  solicitude,  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  0:L,  for  accelerating  the  growth,  and  for  pre- 
serving and  beautifying  the  hair ;  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for 
prescrvnig  the  skin  and  complexion,  and  removing  cutaneous 
eruptions;  and  ROWLANDtS  ODONTO  for  beautifying  the 
Teeth  nnd  preserving  the  Gums,  arc  universally  considered  in- 
dispensable in  the  tequiaite  accompanimcntH  of  the  Uccorativo 
Repository.,  . 

The  August  Patronage  conceded  by  our  Gracious  Queen,  and 
the  several  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  together  with  the  Beauties 
whicii  adorn  the  circles  of  Princely  and  Itcgal  Magnificence ;  and 
the  cnnfirmaiion  by  experience  of  the  infailible  efficacy  of  these 
crcatioa  rciiomdinu:  Spoeijlns,  Imvo  cbarncteriHcd  them  With  per- 
fection, and  Riven  them  a  celebrity  unparallolcd. 

NOTlCE.-it  Is  noccBHiiry  on  purchaaing  either  article  to  sco 
that  the  word  "  ROWLANDS"  Is  on  the  Wrapper.  J^^^}^°^\°' 
teclion  of  the  Public  from  fraud  nnd  ImpoHltlon,  the  """O""^- 
ablc  CommisBloners  of  Her  Mojeaty's  Stamps  have  authorlHca 
the  Proprietors  to  have  tlicir  names  engraved  on  the  ('"vorn- 
ment;Stl»mp.thn8;-''A.KowrMNuandSoN,j!«,IIa  to^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Which  is  afllxcd  to  the  Kalydor  aiid  Odonto.    Be  «uro  to  ttBK. 

'"soh^by  tho"i'ro|.rle'to?s'and  Kyall  Cl^emists  anil  PcrHimcr^ 
*,*  AU  othcra  are  FUAUilULENT  COUNTKHFi-irS  I  Ii     '. ) 
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NEW    FARMERS'   NEWSPAPER. 

Tbe  time  has  cnme  when  Lantllords  and  Tenants,  large  Farmers  and  small,  mast  devote  their  anxious  attention  to  improved  cultivation  -when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "AH  must, 
learn  how,  in  the  shtriesi  time,  ami  at  the  leah'.  cxpcrisc,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  vegetable  or  animal,  without  pHrmaaent  iajarif  to  the  lani.'"  To  accomplish  this,  no  means  can  be  so 
effectual  as  that  which  brings  the  resalts  of  E.'iperience  and  Science  before  every  man.  in  a  cheap  form.       For  ttiis  purpose  Tns  AGRICULTURVL  (iAZETTE  has  been  established. 

The  Proprietors  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  many  details  of  cultivation  without  an  acquaintance  with  circumstinces,  often  as  varying  as  places.  They  condemn  tbe  idea  of 
conductins-  farming  operations  upon  one  invariable  plan  ;  and,  while  thsy  welcome  science  as  the  best  au.^iliary  of  practice,  they  regard  crude  speculations  as  the  most  dangerous  of  delusions,  But- 
they  also  feel  that  in  Agriculture,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  successful  farming  must  depend  j  that  there  are  practical  errors  which  no  local  circumstances  canjustifyj 
in  short,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  branches  which  are  best  understood.  No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  multifarious  questions  affecting  husbandry,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  of  such  a  Paper  as  Tub  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  is  to  make  known  the  knowledge  of  all.  It  is  to  practical  Farmers  that  the  Proprietors  trust  for  the  means  of  carryina 
out  their  views,  and  not  to  the  talents  of  any  individual.  While,  therefore,  they  state  that  the  Editor  of  Thk  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  best  kind 
of  Farming,  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged,  they  feel  it  to  be  of  far  more  importance  to  announce  the  promise  of  assistance  received  from  the  landed  a;id  farming  interest  generally,  especially  of  those 
whose  names  they  are  permitted  to  mention  :— 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


The   Right  Hon.  the    Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P,,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford 

James  F.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, Durham 

C.  R,  Bree,  Esq.,  Stowmarkfct 

T.  Caird,  Esq.,  Baldoon,  near  Wigtoo 

Martin  Doyle 

R.  D.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Burpham,  Arundel 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston,  Northumberland 

The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Westdean  House,  Sussex 

Curtia  Havward,  Esq.,  Quedgeley,  near  Gloucester 

W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  Painswick  House,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

R.  M.  Jacques,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 

C.  F.  Kendle,  Esq.,  Fordbam,  Downham  Market 

W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate 

J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  Rothampstead,  near  St.  Alban's 

John  M'Eryde,  Esq.,  Balker,  Ayrshire 

Jeffery  Mayne,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Rayleigh  Farmers'  Club 

M.  M.  Milburn,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricult.  Society 

J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Leyfields,  OUerton,  Notts 

J.  F.  Peasey,  E^q.,  Secretiiry  of  the  Winchcombe  Farmers'  Club 

James  Smith,  Esq.,  Deanston 

■William  Torr,  Esq.,  Riby,  near  Caistor 

Joseph  Yorke,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury 

Mr.  J.  H.  Broad,  Secretary  of  St.  Columb  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Romsey,  Hants 

Mr.  W.  Twynam,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Mr.  S.  Collier,  Witney  Farmers'  Club 

Mr.  S.  Rigg,  Wigton,  Cumberland 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Worsley,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England 
Sir  G.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
William  Miles,  Esq.,  i\I.P.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford 
Lyon  Playfair,   Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,   Consulting  Chemist  to  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
J.  Bennett.  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leominster  Farmers' Club 
Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley,  King's  Cliffe 
John  Curtis,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

T.  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  South  Wilts  and  War- 
minster Farmers'  Club 
John  Gediiey,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Harlestone  Farmers* 

Club,  Norfolk 
A.  Hall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chepstow  Farmers'  Club 
C.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Powisk,  near  Worcester 
Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  Ickletoo,  Cambridgeshire,  one  of  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
G.  Legard,  Esq.,  Fangfoss,  Pocklington,  York 
E.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Earl  Radnor 
C.  Noel,  Esq.,  Kirkby 
Edward  Solly,  Esq.,   P.R.S.,   Experimental  Chemist    to  the 

Horticultural  Society  of  London 
L.  B.  Walrond,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club; 
W.  Wickes,  Esq.,  Moorhath  House,  Bampton,  Devon 
Mr.  R.  Beman,  Stow-on-the-Wold 
Mr.  J.  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  Berwickshire 
Mr.  W.  F.  Fardon,  Sec.  of  the  Broomsgrove  Farmers'  Club 
Mr.  John  Morton,  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie 
Mr.  G.  Parsons,  Agent  to  Lord  Portman 
Mr.  Thimbleby,  Louth 
Mr.  Shoosmith,  Folkington,  Sussex 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. 
J.  Walbanke  Ctiilders,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one    of  the  Council  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge 
David  Low,  Esq..  F.R.S.E.,  Professorof  Agriculture.  Edinburgh, 

one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  -"Vgric.  Soc.  of  Scotland 
Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Writtle,  Essex 
John  Benson,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford    -^ 
Robert  Black,  Esq..  Loch  Alsh.  Ross,  N.  B. 
Evan  David.  Esq..  President  of  the  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Greer,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club 
W.  Parker  Hamoiid,  Esq.,  Pampisford  Hall,  Cambridge 

C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  Wroxhall,  near  Warwick 

J.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Castle    Acre,   near  Swaffham,  one  of  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
W.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Llanvair  Grange,  Abergavenny 
Henry  R.  Madden,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Penicuick,  Edinburgh 
J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hereford  Farmers'  Club 

D.  J.  Niblett,  Esq.,  Haresfield 

R.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Babworth,  Retford 
W.  Price,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  tbe  Ross  Farmers'  Club 
R.  W.  Purchas,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Clul> 
J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq.,  Ipswich 

R.  Aglionby  Slaney,  Esq.,  Walford  Manor,  Shiffnall,  Salop 
Priileaux  I.  Selby,  Esq.,TwizeU  House 
S.  D.  Sth-ling,  Esq.,  Glenbervie,  Falkirk 
W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq.,  Hareby,  Bolingbrooke,  Lincolnshire 
Mr.  T.  Beadel,  Secretary  of  the  Braintree  Farmers'  Club 
Mr.  E.  Beck,  Rougham,  Norfolk 
Mr.  John  Brodie,  Haddington 
Mr.  G.  Hope,  Fenton  Rams,  East  Lothian 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Practice  of  Agriculture— its  Science— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology— Improvements  in  Implements— better  modes  of  Husbandry — results  of  well-conducted  experimental  Farming- 
Growth  and  Rotation  of  Crops— Stock — Drainage— Irrigation— Foresting— Road-making— Farm-Buildings— Labourers— in  short,  whatever  affects  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  in  land — 
form  topics  of  consideration.    Reports  are  also  given  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies— London  Market  Prices  of  Corn,  Hay,  and  Cattle,  and  the  Weekly  Averages. 

Replies  to  questions  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Paper  axe  also  furnished  weekly. 

Considering  the  union  which  exists  between  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  an  addition  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  edited  by  Dit.  Lindlev,  and  so  extensively  known;  but  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  discussion,  that  Paper  has  been  increased  one-half  in  size  without  additional  charge— th\xs  Twenty 
four  Columns  are  occupied  by  Horticulture,  Twenty-four  by  the  General  News  of  the  Week,  whilst  T'wenty-four  Columns  are  devoted  to  Agriculture. 

This  da7/j  t./1'y/^fore,  Ja.iuari/  2Uhf  is  pulilUhed,  price  SIXPENCEj  stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  the  Fourth  Number  of 

THE      GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE: 


SI  Siitetfeli)  3Sitt<iXii  of  lluval  lEconomB  anb  General  Ntfos. 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    PART    EDITED    BY    PROFESSOR    LINDLEY, 

The  principle  on  which  the  Gardening  part  of  this  Paper  is  conducted  is  to  make  it  a  weekly  record  of  everything  that  bears  upon  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  or  Garden 
Botany,  and  such  Natural  History  as  has  a  relation  to  Gardening,  with  Notices  and  Criticisms  of  all  works  on  such  subjects.  Connected  with  this  part  are  WEEKLY  CALENDARS  OF 
GARDENING  OPERATIONS,  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life ;  so  that  the  Cottager  with  a  few  rods  of  ground  before  his  door,  the  Amateur  who  has  only, 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  Manager  of  extensive  gardens,  are  alike  informed  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  the  varying  seasons  render  necessary.  It  moreover  contains  reports  of  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  and  Proceedings— Notices  of  Novelties  and  Improvements— in  short,  everything  that  can  tend  to  advance  the  profession,  benefit  the  condition  of  the  workman,  or  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  employer ;  accompanied  with  Woodcuts,  whenever  the  matter  treated  of  requires  that  mode  of  illustration. 

To  this  Farming,  as  explained  above,  is  now  added. 

Lastly,  that  description  of  domestic  and  political  News  is  introduced  which  is  usually  found  in  a  Weekly  Newspaper,  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  head  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
Proprietors  do  not  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  any  party  j  their  earnest  endeavours  are  to  make  The  Gardeneks*  Chronicle  a  full  and  comprehensive  Record  of  Facts  only— a 
NEWSPAPER  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions ;  their  object  being  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  not  of  man.  The  reader  is  thus  furnished,  in  addition 
TO  THE  PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  JOURNAL,  with  such  information  Concerning  the  events  of  the  day  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  his  providing  himself  with  any  other  Weekly  Paper, 

The  Proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  following  distinguished  Botanists,  Florists,  and  Practical  Gardeners  have  already  enriched  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  their  communications  ;— 


The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathurst 

Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

Dr.  Harris  , 

Dr.  Horner,  Hull 

Dr.  Lankester,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  Neil,  Canon  Mills 

Dr.  Winn,  Truro 

Capt.  Widdrington,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Morren,  Liege 

A.  Ainger,  Esq. 

G.  Barker,  Esq.,  Birmingham 

E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

C.  Darwin,  Esq. 

John  Rogers,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks 

Mr,  McNab,  Caledonian  Society's  Garden,  Edinburgh 

Mr.  Mearns,  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Leeds 

Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty 

Mr.  Paxton,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 

Mr.  Alexander,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Mr.  Spenser,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Mr.  Elliott,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell 

Mr.  Wightoo,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford 

Mr.  Mills,  Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild 

Mr.  Lauder,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  R.  Boughton,  Bart. 

Mr.  Brewster,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray 


Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart. 

Captain  Churchill,  R.M. 

Dr.  Bevan,  Llanferry 

Dr.  Gregory,  Aberdeen 

Dr.  Ingram,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 

Rev.  J.  B.  Reade 

Professor  Royle,  F.R.S.,  King's  College 

Professor  Graham,  Edinburgh 

J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Knypersley 

N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmond's 

G.  Wailes,  Esq.,   Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

Newcastle 
H.  Lemaire  Witham,  Esq.,  Lartington 
Mr.  Mamcck,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  London 
Mr.  Cameron,  Royal  Botanic  GEirdens,  Birmingham 
Mr.  Patterson,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
Mr.  Caie,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford 
Mr,  Henderson,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville 
Mr.  Hay  thorn.  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton 
Mr.  Haliiday,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes 
Mr.  Brown,  Gardener  to  Lord  Southampton 
Mr.  Errington,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart. 
Mr.  Appleby,  Gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mr.  Fielder,  Gardener,  Wadhurst  Castle 
Mr.  Fish,  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Oddie,  Esq. 

Mr.  Fortune,  Hothouse,  Dept.,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick 
Mr.  Thompson,  Fruit  Dept.,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick 


Sir  James  Nasraytb,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Macadam 

Dr.  Hamilton,  Plymouth 

G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  late  Secretary  of  tbe  Horticultural 

Society 
L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Sketty  HaU 
C.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Cirencester 
H.Liddell,  Esq.,  Hull 
J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllrgare 
Mr.  W,  Billington,  Oswestry 
Mr.  Campbell,  Botanic  Garden,  Manchester 
Mr.  Williamson,  Botanic  Garden,  Sheffield 
Mr.  Bailey,  Gardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
Mr.  Moffat,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
Mr.  Tillery,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
Mr.  Cooper,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
Mr.  Bowers,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Mr.  Buchan,  Gardener  to  Lord  Bagot 
Mr.  Stuart,  Gardener  to  Lord  Denman 
Mr.  Street,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Beaton,  Gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart. 
Mr.  Booth,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart. 
Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 
Mr.  Whiting,  Gardener  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  Gardener  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands 
Mr.  James  Drnmmond,  Gardener,  Blair  Dmmraond 
Mr.  Gordon,  Hardy  Dept.,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
Mr.  Wells,  Gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf 
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GEOLOGY.  — PROFESSOR  AVEBSTER,  F.G.S., 
will  commence  his  Lectuses  on  Moxdav,  5th  February. 
The  Co  use  will  cousist  of  30  Lectures,  and  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts. 

1. — The  description  of  such  simple  minerals  as  enter  essen- 
tially into  tlie  composition  of  rocks. 

2. — Geolog-y,  properly  so  called,  or  the  characters  and  super- 
position of  the  strata  composing  the  crust  of  the  globe,  together 
with  an  accoutjt  of  the  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  them. 
3.— The  application  of  the  above  subjects  to  the  useful  arts. 
Lectures  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  wnd  Friday,  at  a  quarterpast 
12  o'clock.  Fee  3/.  The  course  is  open  to  Gentlemen  who  do 
not  attend  any  other  class  in  the  College. 

P.  S.  Carev,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws. 
Chaelks  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
University  College,  Lonrinn,  January  26,  1841. 

/  1  AMDEJS'CLUlIT^ow  forming  at  NoT  12,  Waterloo- 
Vy  place. — These  premises  so  desirably  situate,  and  expressly 
fitted  up  for  a  Club-house,  with  all  the  appointments  ready  for 
immediate  occupation,  hare  been  obtained  for  the  New  Club. 

TERMS    OF   ADMISSIO-V. 

Town  Members' entrance  .  ^10  10  0  Annual  .£7  7  0 
Country  Members' entrance  5  5  0  Annnal  .  5  5  0 
It  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Club  with  regard  to  Town  Members,  by  which  a 
Member  retiring  shall  have  a  rateable  proportion  of  his  entrance 
fee  returned  to  him,  according  to  the  number  of  years  he  may 
have  been  a  Member. 

Prospectus  containing  full  particulars  of  this  new  regulation 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  at  No.  12,  Waterloo-place,  where 
the   Provisional  Committee  meet  daily  to   receive  applications 
from  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Members. 
Lnrflon.  Fphniarv  1.  IdiA. 

"'HE  L.\TE  Mr.  LOUDON.— A  Public  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  held  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Establisliment,  Regeot- 
Ktreet,  London,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  i7,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  extricating  his  Widow  and  Daughter 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Loudon's 
sudden  death. 

It  is  hoped  that  nobleman  and  gentlemen  who  patronise  Horti- 
culture, and  also  all  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  who  are 
within  a  rpasonahle  distance,  will  attend. 

DEATH  OF  Mr.  LOTJDON.— The  following  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  have  been 
obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  Address  in  the  Gardeners^ 
C'/tronicle  of  Saturday  last. 

ARBOKETUM  BRITANNICUM.— in/. 
C.  Weiitworth  Dilkc,  Esq.  I  Messrs.  Henderaon  &  Co. 


T^ 


Joseph   Paxton,    Esq.,    second 

Biibscription. 
R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Esq.,  Welton 

Place,  Daventry 


Joseph  Knight,  E-tq 
Mr.  Carter. 

Mortimer  Kicardo,  Esq. 
Lord  Dillon. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.-.'iOfi, 
Wr- T\'.  H.  Baxter.  I  Mr.  Joa.  Whalley,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Henderson  &  Co.  Mr.    J.'    Henderson,     Milton, 

Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.,  2  copies.    |      Peterborough. 

THE  SUIJUKBAN  GARDENER.-!/. 
Joseph  Knight,  Etq,;  2  copies.  I  Mr.    Jrbn     Wliitwell,     Peter- 
Joscpb  Paxton,  Esq.  1      borough. 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST.— iGff. 
Mru.  Amen.  IT.  K.  O.  Ilradclyll,  Esq.,  Conis- 

Mr.  David  Cameron;  4  copies,  j     licad  Priory. 

1  JohCpb  Paxtfjn,  E«q. 

REPTON'.S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  Plain.— 30«. 

Mesflrn.    Mendcrhoi)   and   Co. -.  I  .lorcph  P.ixton,  Ksq.;  2  copies. 

2  copicii.  I  JoN'  ph  K'  igbt,  K«q.;    2  copies. 

REKrON'S  LANDSCAPE  GAKDIiNINO,  Coloured.- SO*. 

W.  KviMm,  K*q.,  M.P,,  Alk-iitrce  Mi»ll, 

ENXYCLOP^EDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECi  URE.— 3/.  3f. 

Joficph  Pnxton,  K^q. 

WATERTON'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.— 8«. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Hildyard. 

THE  CARDENEKS'  MAGAZINi;.  9  VoU.— !»/.  17tf. 

Mr,  Udvid  Cameron,  the  vol.  for  i8:ih. 

*l>!i  HorrockH,  Diinchnttan,  worktt  to  the  volue  of  3f.  IQg. 

ORANGE  ANirLEMON  TREES,  from  8#.  to  25*. 
IJOL'IJLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROuTS,  3fl.  per  dozen.— 
R.  HALL  h'-nn  to  advice  the  arrival  of  biH  Annual  Importation  of 
th«  above. iiMmcd  Trccii  ond  Uiiibn,  which  nrc  tbJH  year  remark- 
ably fine,  ftt  btM  ForciKi)  WurehoukC,  C3,  Boutti  Audlcy-strcct, 
OroftT«noT'S<|wirc— faciDK  thcChapcL 


DWARF    CHERRIES    GRAFTED    ON    THE    PRUNUS 
MAHALEB,  OR  PERFUMED  CHERRY. 
'^'^    RIVERS,  JuN.,  begs  to    offer  ihe  followJDg  sorts  of 
A   •  CHERRIES,  grafted  on  the  above  stock,  Koot-piuned,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  potting,  for  forcing,  or  fni  forming  Dwarf 
prolific  Trees,  to  be  protected  by  nets,  2s.  6rf,  each 


Arch,  or  Holman's  Duke 

May  Dtike 

Royal  Duke 

Late  Duke 

Biggareaa 

Black  Eagle 

Belle  de  Choisy 

Elton 


Early  Amber  Heart (Rivers's) 

Florence 

Kniglt's  Early  Bhck 

Imperial  Morello 

Black  Tartarian 

TradescanL's  Black 

Waterloo 

Welder's  Black  Heart. 


The  folloiving  Ornamental  Standard  Trees  for  Lawns  are  also 

offered:—  each.  each. 

American  Weeping  Wil-     s.  d.     Robinia  macrouhylla,  or     s.  d, 
low,  8fr.         .         ,         .56 

*Cytisus  elongatus  (pen- 
dulous), 5ft.  .        .26 

*Cytisijspurpureus(do,},5ft2    6 

*Cytisus  purpurcus,  flora 
alba,  5rt.         .        .  3    6 

*Cytisus  nigricans,  5ft.    .     3     6 

*Cytisus  falcatus,  oft.      .     2     6 

*Genista  aiixantica,    5ft.     3     6 

*WhitePorriigal Broom,  5ft3    6 

*  Double  Yellow  Broom,  5[t  3     6 

Robinia    hiepida    major 
largest  Rnse  Acacia,  6ft    3 


Robinia  macrouhylla,  or 

grandillrra,  6ft.  .  .  3 
*Yello\v  Broom,  5fc.  .  2 
Double  Dwarf  Almond, 

4ft,  to  5ft.  .  .  .2 
Siberian  Almond,  -ift.  to  5ft.  2 
White-dowering    Dwarf 

Almond,  4ft,  to  5ft.  .  2 
Dhle.  flowering  Peach,  5ft  1 
Weeping  Laburnum,  6lt  2 
Ei'gle's-claw  Maple,  6[t  .  i 
Lilac,  rubra  grandiflora 

fine  plants,  6ft.  .  .  2 
Liiac.  Charles  X.,  do.,  5ft  2 


Female  Plants  (the  fruit-bearing  plants),  of  the  Shepherdia 
argentea.  or  Buffalo  Berry,  recently  imported  from  America, 
2a-.  6rf.  each.  "  Ds  fruit,  which  is  much  relished  in  America,  is 
about  tlie  size  of  tlie  Red  Currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and 
forms  one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig." — Loudon. 

Carriage  of  nil  Packatrcs  paid  to  London. 

Those  marked  *  are  grafted  on  the  Laburnum. 

Sawbridgeworih,  Jan.  31,' 1^44. 


OLIVER'S  "YOUNG   HEIR"  DAHLIA  for  1844,  to  be  sentout 
the  last  week  in  April,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 

E  OLIVER  begs  respecifuUy  to  call  the  attention  of 
"  Dahlia-growers  to  the  above  Seedling,  which  gained 
Prizes  at  the  following  places  :— Fclton  open  Show,  best  Seed- 
ling, Sept.  27,  1342}  also  an  extra  prize,  August  31,  I843~nine 
blooms  :  Alnwick,  August  29,  in  the  first  stand  of  12 ;  also  the 
premier  prize  of  any  colour;  also  the  bestSeedling— five  blooms. 
Coldur,  rosy  crimson  ;  the  petKl,  form,  and  centre  first-rate  j 
constant  and  fiee  bloomer  ;  height,  from  3  to  4  feet. 

A  few  ground-roots  to  dispose  of,  at  3^.  each.  E.  O.  has  no 
objection  to  take  nne-half  nt  the  amount  in  plants  of  anything 
new  and  good. — Eslington  House, Whittingham,  Northumberland. 


GEO.     CROFT,     Forbury,     Reading,    begs,   to     call 
py.rticuiar  attention  to  his  Seedling  Vei  i;2i^^  •'  .M^-ONl-S" — 
a  light  crimson,  with  large  lemnn-colourcd  e>._      «^  ".riccv, 

larly  recommended  to  Noblemen  and  Geiuii.--.-.T'a  Gfanieners 
for  planting  out  in  beds,  as  nothing  can  e.Ncel  in  beauty  a  bed  of 
this  splendid  Flower.     Plants  in  April,  3s.  6d. 

Liltewise  to  his  Seedling  Fuchsia  "  UNIQUE"— tube  and  sepals 
smooth;  sepals  expand  well;  corolla,  rosy  purple:  the  phmt  is 
of  beautiful  habit,  and  if  'he  Public  can  judge,  then  this  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  Fuchsias  sent  out.     Plants  in  April,  7s.  6d. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury.— "  Standard  of 
•  Pebfectiov,"  (Keynes).- T-he  finest  self-coloured  Dahlia 
in  the  world  !  gained  the'lst  class  prizes  at  Stonehenge,  Windsor, 
Kingston,  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Stockwell;  also  the  1st  prize  sjiecimeus  at  Stonehenge  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  Stockwell.  "  It  is  as  round  as  any  Dahlia  in  culti- 
vation ;  as  complete  an  unbroken  circle  as  could  be  drawn  with 
the  compasses;  and  as  globular  in  front  as  possible.  It  is 
symmetrical  to  a  hair,  and  as  double  as  a  Ranunculus.  It  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  among  a  thousand. 
Colour,  deep  crimson.  IC  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  and  must 
be  hud."— Gardc7ieys'  Gazette,  Oct.  1 1.  "  The  best-grown  flower 
we  ever  saw,  without  cxceptiop,  every  requisite  to  meet  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur  being  complied  with;  good  colour,  a  honey- 
comb, regularity  of  growth  and  disposition  in  the  leaves,  and 
above  all,  as  complete  a  rotundity  of  shape  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  a  monld."—Snlisliu}-y  Herald.  Sept.  2,  1S43.  Plants  in  May. 
18J4,  10s.  6d.  "Orange  Superb,"  (Dodd'sJ  first-rajic  show-ftower, 
10*.  Gd.  "The  specimen  sent  would  grace  any  stand."— Glenny. 
"EramaNoke,"  (Dowding's)  bluish  white,  extra  fine,  indispensa- 
ble to  a  first-rate  stand,  JOs.  6d.  Catalogues  containhig  all  the 
fine  old  varieties  and  new  flowers  for  the  season  may  he  had  on 
application. —Salisbury,  jHr.  31,  1P44. 

NEW  Early  potato. 

HURST  AND  McMULLEN  beg  to  inform  the  Public 
they  have  lliis  season  purchased  of  Mr.  Souen,  his  entire 
stock  of  that  splendid  new  Early  Potato,  Suden's  Early  Oj-furd. 
Thi;i  superior  variety  has  taken  the  First  Prize  at  all  the  Mrt-c 
S/wivs  at  Oxford  and  ot/icr  places,  and  is  allowed  to  be  the  earliest 
and  best  in  cultivation.  Sold  at  4*.  per  peck,  Oti};  included.  In 
another  column  will  be  found  a  List  of^choice  Vtgetablc  Seeds. 
i'l,  LoadenhHll-Htrect.  Feb.  1,  1844. 


JOHN  MILLER,  surviving  Partner  of  the  lute  firm 
of  SwiCKTS  and  MiLi-iia.  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Bristol,  begs 
respectfully  to  inlorm  Nurserymen,  the  Trade,  and  his  Friends  in 
general,  lliat  he  has  commenced  businc^^s  as  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer  of  Horticultural  nnd  Agricultural  Stock,  &c.,  and  hopes 
by  strict  attention  to  the  intereat  of  his  employcrw,  to  merit  their 
sui<|)ort.  Letters  addressed  to  John  Millku,  Portland  H(tuse, 
Kingsdown,  Bristol,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.— Bristol, 

January  31.  1844.  . , 

~  '      NKW  HARDY  ANNUAL. 

VISCARIA    OCULATA-DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

q^  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  NuRSKiiY  and  Sef.ds- 
X  •  MKN.Yoik,  have  the  pleasure  of  ofltrlng  to  the  Public  the 
nhovc  ncwandheuutifiil  Annual,  which  in  figured  ut  |;;jgc  G;(, 
(No.  10),  of  the  ■'  Botiinical  lU-glhtcr"  for  1313.  The  bloHBomn 
are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  u.  deep  crimson  eye,  nnd  chang. 
ing  to  a  pulu  purple.  It  flowers  very  nbuudantly  through  the 
grcatt-r  part  ol  the  hummer  and  autumn.  It  isu  nutlvo  of  Algiers 
find  rniiy  be  hown  either  In  the  open  ground  In  Bprlng,  or  raised 
In  iiotH  nnd  planted  out.  ,  ,   ^     -       „     .. 

HftcketH,  •2H.  (Id.  each,  will    he   sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Poat- 
otllcc  order,  [joutpgc  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


FINE  HYBRIDIZKD  FUCHSIA  SEKD. 
Ty  MILLER  begs  to  inform  bis  Friends  that  he  has 
»*  •  spared  no  pains  in  selecting  the  best  kinds  of  Fuchsiafor 
hybridizing,  and  now  has  a  few  packets  of  fine  seeds  to  dispose 
or,  m  packets  containing  100  seeds,  Ji^-Gd.;  50  seeds.  Is.  Fine 
Verbena  seed,  in  packets  at  2s-.  6d.  and  5s.  each,  with  directions 
for  sowing.  W.  M.'s  extensive  list  uf  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  &c.  can  be  had  ou  aupliralion,  containing  a 

full  description  of  his  new  proriuctions.  by  Dr.  Li.vdlev,  viz.; 

Fuchsia  "  CohsteUalion  ;  "  Petunia  "  Punctata;"  Verberias 
"Blue  Queen"  and  *' Zeuxes."  W.  M.  hss  fine  plants  of  his 
new  "  Fire  Ball "  Geranium,  at  5s.  each.  Ihe  above  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  any  larc  of  the  United  liiugdom.— Providence  Nur- 
sery, Ramsgate,  Jan.  31,  1844. 


DANE  CROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET.  SUFFOLK. 

CAMUEL      GIRLING,     English     and     Foreign 

^^'DAHLI.V  Agpjnt,  submits  th*^  following  choice  SEEDLING 

DAHLIAS  to  his  numerous  Friends  for  1844.  plants  of  which  caa 

be  hid  early  in  May;  they  arc  all  faithfully  described,  and  early 

orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  of  some  of  them  is 

very  limiicd.     General  Catalogues  ot  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS, 

PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS,  and  VERBENAS,  can  shortly  be  had,  on 

prepaid  application. 

BEAUTY  OF  SUFFOLK  (Brkk's).— Bronzy  purple,  of  superior 
form  and  excellent  habit;  a  constant  and  extra  second-rate 
show-tlower;  seedling  prizes  at  Ipswich  and  SCowmarket, 
Height  4  feet.  — Price  7s.  6d. 

BERMONDSEY  BEE  (Proctor's).— A  crimson  purple,  of  ex- 
cellent form  and  fine  general  habit,  well  cupped,  stiff  petals; 
When  well  grown  one  of  the  best  Self  Dahlias  in  cultivation. — 
4  ft.— 105.  6fZ. 

MODEL  (Bourn's),— Dark  purple,  of  first-rate  f'Tm  ;  has  taken 
tiist  prize";  at  the  Metropolitan  and  other  shows,  and  pro- 
nounced a  first-class  flower,     4  ft. — 10s  Gd. 

NONPAREIL  (PiioCTOR's).— Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  form,, 
habit  exceileiit,  free  bloomer;  pronounced  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  and  at  the  Slough  exhibition,  to  he  a 
first-class  flower.  The  stock  of  this  beautiful  Dahlia  is  small, 
and  unless  it  breaks  well  will  be  held  in  another  year.  No 
allowance  on  this  variety  unless  six  plants  are  ordered.  , 
Glenny's  opinion  of  this  Dahlia  is,  that  well-t;rown  it  will  be  a 
trimmer.     4  ft. — iOs.  6d. 

ORANGE  PERFECTION  (Bourn's).— Of  good  form  and  habit, 
an  extra  second-rate  show-flower,  rather  low  in  the  centre, 
hut  sometimes  well  up,  when  it  will  beat  all  the  orange  class. 
4  to  5  ft.— 7s.  6d. 

RED  ROVER  (Girling's).— Of  gnod  general  properties  and 
extra  fine  habit;  colour  fine  red,  and  useful  for  showing, 
4  to  5  ft.— 75.  erf. 

TALMA  (GiRt-iNG's). — Purplish  rose,  of  superiorform  and  habit, 
little  short  of  first-rate;  rising  centre  and  very  constant. 
4  ft.— 7s.  6d. 

SIR  JOHN  STEWAKT  RICHARDSON  (Union,  in  wTilcll  S.  G.. 
has  2.  shi\re;,  which  is  one  ol  t^ie  most  yopnlar  Dalilias  of  the 
sensuii.  No  allowance  on  thii  variety  .'.nle;s  i.?  jilants  are 
ordered.     4  ft, — n>-i-  M-- 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

CORNELIA  (GiRLiNG's).— Purple,  tipped  with  white;  of  good 
habit  and  very  distinct.     4ft.  — 5;?. 

GARLAND  (Girling's).— With  three  colours— cream,  sulphur, 
and  brown  tip  ;  of  good  form  and  habit.    5  ft.— 55. 

MADAMS  MIELLEZ  (Gini.lNG's;.—  Rose-Ulac, tipped  or  striped 
with  white  ;  a  distinct  variety,  of  good  habit.    3  to  4  It.— 5s. 

MADAME  DE  BERGHE  (Girli.vg's).— White  edged  with  pink  j 
a  distinct  aud  beautiful  variety.     3  ft. — Ss. 

MADAME  CHAUVIERE  (Giri.ing's).  — Light  crimson  tipped 
with  pure  while  ;  very  constant,  good  shape,  and  one  of  the- 
finest  border  Dahlias  in  cultivation.    4ft.— 55. 

VILLAGE  MAID  (GiRLiNa's).—Colnnrs  white  and  purple,  dis- 
tinctly and  beautifully  tipped  ;  good  habit,  and  superior  border 
variety,     3  to  4  ft.— 5s.— Stuwmarket,  Jan.  31,  1844. 


BUSHELL'S  Light  Seedling  Dahlia  '*  Emma.  "— 
Plants  in:  May,  los.  |6rf.  Colour  white,  tipped  with  deep 
cherry;  the  petals,  form,  and  centre,  good;  the  largest,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  flowering  of  any  D^hha  yet  propagated,  and 
has  obtained  several  prizes.  "  Pet  Rival"  Plants  in  Msy,  5s. 
Colour,  purple  maroon ;  fine  ctipped  petal  nnd  free  bloomer  ;  ex- 
hibited in  several  winning  stands  last  season.  Kennington  Rose, 
Plants  in  May,  5s.;  most  constant  Rose  grown.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  ANSELt,  Camden  Town;  K.  Gikling,  Stowmarket; 
F.  and  A.  Smitei,  Hackneyj  and  J.  BusiiiiLL,  12,  Hall-place, 
Kcnningt(in-lane. _^.^ 


HYACINTHS  AND  GROWING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds,  Sold  in  bottles  is.  grf. 
each,  by  Flanagan  p.nd  Sun,  Mansion-house-street; 
IIunsT  and  McMullen,  Leadenhall-strcet;  W.  Clark, 
Bishopsgate-Within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery;  Grimlet 
and  Co.,  Covent  Garden;  Batt  and  Putlev,  '112,  Strand; 
WiLLiA  M  and  John  Noule,  Fleet-street ;  Smith,  Covent-garden ; 
CuAni.wooi),  Tavistock-row;  W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G. 
Lawrhnci;,  )8,  Piccadilly;  John  Khrnan,  Great  Rnssell-stieet, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart,  156,  Chcapsidc  ;  Shuttlewortu, 
Pantheon;  Minieb,  Auams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand  ;  Thatcher 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  Thomas  Anseli..  Camden  Town;  Thomas 
Watlcinson,  Market-place,  Manchester;  W.  E.  Rknih.k,  Ply- 
mouth; Dickson  &  Co..  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds;  Fisher, 
floi.MKH.  and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  LAWSONand  Son,  Edinburgh; 
and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country.  Wholesale 
Agents,  Davy,  Mackmuroo,  and  Co.,  100,  Upper-Tlmmea-st., 
London. - 

M7rNOCK  and  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  of 
NEW  AND  CHOICE  Fl.OWER-BEEDS,  with  full  nnd  pnrti- 
ciilur  IJiicctiona  for  the  bcht  Moilcs  of  Cullivutinn,  w.tll  tlio 
Ticaliac  on  the  VValcbcrcn  Cuuhlloivcr  is  mow  icudy,  nnd  may  Da 

Their  Stock  of  trained  FrulttrccB  nro  exceedingly  fine,  con- 


Nuructy,  llncliucy,  Lonilon.— Juu.  31,  mil. 
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FASTOLFF     RASP  BERRY. j 


YOUELb  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  liavc  now  ready  fnr  sending  to  any  part  uf  tlie  Uoiteil 
Kio^dom,  fine  Codies  of  the  above  highly-valuable  and  raucli- 
esteemed  KASP13ERR.Y,  miequalled  fur  the  LXtraordinary  size  of 
its  fruit  and  riflmess  of  fiavonr. 

IT  IS  PATKONISFD    BY  HER  MOST    GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN.    THE    MOST    NOBLE    THE    MARQUIS    OF 
AILSA,   HIS  GRACETHE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND.  THE  EARL 
OF    HARRINGTON,     THE    EARL  OF     LIVERPOOL,    THE 
LORD  BLSHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,    &c.    &c.  ;     as  well  as  by  tbe  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCISrY  OF  LONDON. 
For  further  pariic'ilais  they  be;;  10  refer  to  their  Advertisement 
of  tiie  27ih  of  January  :  Prices  as  loUuws: — 
Packages  containing  100  Canes  .     ifi'2     5s.  Od. 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25     do.  .         0  14     0 

Package  included. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  200  are 
ordered. 
*»*  Cautiom.— Y.  and  Co.  heg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  treneral  to  the  fact  tliat  they  have  ap- 
pointed no  Asentb  in  Loiuloii  for  tiie  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  resijonsible  fur  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  frnm  their  Nursery. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  Patronised  by 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Qukkn',  and  many  of  the 
Nobility,  12s.  per  dozen. —  For  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  tlie  iSth  November. 

TWO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES.— "  L.\dy 
Ai.iCK  Pki;i,,"  11)5.  6rf.,  and  "  Mrs.  Bi:nyon,"  ir^.  G(/.  per 
pair.— These  two  sijlendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev,  J. 
Burrougbes,  of  LiJ'gwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
hy  thiit  i;entli?man  to  Messrs.  Youkli.  and  Co.,  tor  purticulais  of 
which  see  tla-ir  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  ol  tlje  l6th  of  Sept. 

FINLST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.    beg  to   refer  the  readers   of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly-esteemed  Flowers,  which  nppeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  71)6  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  Uth, 
and  will  he  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows: —  ^    s.    d. 

J  2  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts        14    0 

12  ditto  line  ditto  I  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  sujjerior  ditto    ..     2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..500 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 

FUCHSIAS. 

1  dozen  of  the  newest  and  very  best  sorts  ..     215. 

1  dozen  fine  ditto  I2s. 

1  dozen  good  show  varieties  . .         . .  . .      8s. 

Sent  by  po>t,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  EiDgdom. 

ARALCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
"^/''OUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
'-JL  stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orra- 
ment&l  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms: — Flue  robust  4-year- old  plants,  8  to  9  inches  high,  U'/.  per 
iOO,  or  30a-.  per  dozen.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  1,  1844. 
FUCHSIA  SEED. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity 
■of  the  above  from  the  very  newest  and  best  varieties,  which  they 
-oner  upon  the  follnwi)igtermsi— 

A  pacKet  containiug  100  seeds         JOs. 
Do.  dn.  50     do.  Qs. 

"Sent  post  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  nrAer.  Diroctions 
for  sowing,  &c.  will  accompany  each  packet. 

This  will  form  an  admirable  opportunity  to  those  who  intend 
competing  for  Seedling  Prizes  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  present 
year.  The  quantities  being  very  limited,  early  application  will 
be  necessary.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  1.  1844. 

/^AiNES'S  NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE  PELARGO- 
v_T  NIUMS  now  ready  for  delivery  in  strong,  liealthy  Plants. 
The  following  are  a  few  selected :— Gaines's  Elegans  nova,  King 

■  of  Beauties,  Ackbar,  Lady  Prudhoe,  Saxon  King,  Excelsa,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Mogul,  Edith,  Countess  ol  Zetland,  Cotheistone,  Egbert. 
A  list  01  Pelargouiums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  &c., 
which  contains  many  new  Seedlings  of  fir.st-rate  qualities  ;  plants 
in  May,  1  Os.  M. ;  also  a  few  roots,  of  his  Seedling  Dahlias  Princess 
Alice  ann  TwicKKMUAai  Rival  are  still  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
Nursery,  Surrey-laue,  Bat^ersea. 

L'LORlbTS'  FLOWERS. — As  the  scuson  for  planting 
J-  Ranunculuses  is  now  on,  J.  and  W.  Finlayson,  Florists, 
Paisley,  respectfully  intimate  to  the  admirers  of  that  beautiful 
flower  and  to  Florists  in  general,  that  they  have  at  present  an 
excellent  stock  of  their  Splendid  New  Varieties,  which  they  now 
Offer  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  viz.  1 — 

50  superfine  sorts,  one  root  of  each         ,^3     0     0 

50         ,,  „     one  pair  of  each  5    5    0 

Many  of  these  have  been  sold  at  5s  to  lOs.  Gd,  per  root,  and  their 

superiority  over  the  old  sorts  is  always  apparent  at  competitions, 

where  they  invariably  carried  off  the  prizes.    Also  a  Splendid 

■  Collection  of  Auriculas,  comprising  most  of  the  leading  sorts  in 
the  country,  with  many  new  and  rare  varieties.  Also  Polyan- 
thuses, Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Tulips,  Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums,  Herbaceous  plants,  &c.  &c.  Catalogues  maybe 
had  on  application,  post  paid.  A  remittance  or  reference  will  be 
required  from  uiiknuwn  correspondents. 

"  TO  gentleme^Tp lanting. 

J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  are  induced  from  tbe  uncer- 
•  tainty  upon  which  they  hold  the  Manor-street  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Home  Nursery,  Clapham  Rise,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Sale  of  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consequently  beg  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably healthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisling  of  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transplanted,  of  extra  growth;  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome  ;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes  ;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  in  great  variety,  fine 
standard  dowering  Thorns,  Almonds,  ^sculus,  Robinias,  and 
other  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  dowering  Shrubs, 
with  a  large  stock  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  of  growth  rarely  equalled ;  also, 
a  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms, 
Birch,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chesnuts,  Mountain 
Ash,  Poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  larg3  number 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  of  excellent  growth,  and  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  all  of  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  flattering 
themselves  that  tlie  general  character  of  the  Stock  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  which  they  are  disposed  to 
offer  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash. 

J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &c.,  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chrunicle.      (Oct.  21  and  28.; 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London,  Jan.  31,  1844. 


OPLENDIO    NEW    SEEDLING    CINERARIAS.— 

'^  Fine  early-flowering  stron?  plants  of  CINERARIAS,  saved 
from  tbe  very  choicest  sorts  of  bine  and  crimson  ctdours,  selected 
from  between  five  and  six  thousand  Seedlings  of  last  year. 
Those  purchasing  will  have  an  opportunity  of  flowering  snnie  of 
the  choicest  sorts  in  cultivation,  remarkably  healthy,  and  having 
a  large  stock  they  can  be  sold  at  Qs.  and  I2.s'.  ner  dozen,  carefully 
packed  for  any  part  of  the  country.  Applications  including  Post- 
ofiice  orders  will  be  immediately  executed.  Large  bunches  of 
RUSblAN  VIOLETS  in  full  flower,  fit  for  potting,  6s,  and  Qs. 
per  dpz.  — Direct  to  Michakl  Hrkwhr,  Se?i..CambridgeNursery, 

^yO  GENTLEMEN  and   AMATEURrFLORlSf's;^ 

-i-  As  thercturn  of  springis  fast  aiiproacliing,  so  is  the  plant 
ing  ol  that  beautiful  flowerthe  RANUNCULUS.  A  few  hundred 
ro. its  to  be  parted  with  (with  names),  and  a  single  root  of  the 
very  hign-coloured  purple  Ilowcr  "  Quixos."  will  be  included  in 
each  biindrtd  roots;  the  time  of  planting,  February  and  March. 
Apijly,  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  Evrk,  Farnham,  Surrey,  where  maybe 
seen,  in  the  bbtoming  season,  in  Mr.  Evrk's  Collection  of 
PELARGONIU.MS,  some  Seedlings,  and  oiher  specimens  of'this 
mo^t  delightful,  still  improving  flower. —Farnham",  Surrey,  Jan.  31 . 


JKERNAN  has  now  received  his  eotire  CoUeciion  ot 
•    New    ViiGiiTABLE  and  Flowkr-sekds,    whicli    includes 
every  Novelty  really  desirous,  recently  introduced 


.  0 


Fine     Early    Kent  Peas, 

per  quart 
Prince  Albert        do.    ,    . 
Ract'liorse  do.    .     , 

Early  Warwick  do.  .  . 
Shilling's  new  Grotto  do, 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf 
ditto  .... 
Stubbs'  New  Dwarf  do.  . 
Groom's  Superb  ditto 
Knight's  Dw^rf  Green  do, 

tall  do.      . 
Victoria  Marrow 
Bishop'.s  Dwarf  dn. 
Nonesuch  do. 

British  Queen    do.    .        .  3 
Matchle:,s  do.    .         .1 

Bedmrni's  Imperial  do.  .  0 
Scimetar  ditto  .  .  0 
Early  Mazagan  Beans  .  0 
„  Longpod  do.  .  .  0 
Royal  Dwarf  do.  .  .  0 
Green  Genoa  do.  ,  .  0 
Large  Windsor  do.  .  .  0 
Dwarf  French,  of  all  sorts  1 
Mercer's  Pearly  Cauli- 
flower .  .  per  oz.  .  1 
Walcheren  ditto  ,  .  1 
Large  Asiatic  ditto  .  .  i 
Early  Horn  Carrot,  per  oz.  0 
Surrey  do.         .        .  0 

Altringham,    and    large 

White,  for  Cattle,  per  lb.  1 
Seymour's    New    Superb 
Red  and  White  Celery, 
per  paper         .         .         ,  0 
Myatt's    Cape    Broccoli, 

pcroz 1 

Grainge's  do,     .        .  1 

And  all  the  other  kinds, 

Qd.  to  1 
Brussels  Sprouts,  foreign 

seed         .         .  .        .  1 

Acme  of  Perfection  Cu- 
cumber,  finest  known, 
per  paper        .        .        .1 


Kerrison's,  Walker's,  and   s. 
Sion  House  ditto    .        .  1 

New  Cabul  ^ieif^u,  per 
P=»per       .        ...  1 

Windsor  Prize,  Sion- 
House,  Greenflesli.  Net- 
ted Cantaloupe,  Black 
Rock.  &:c.  &c.        .         .  0 

New  Olive  Radish,  fit  in 
IS  days  in  a  frame  .  i 

Early  Salmon  and  Scarlet 
d').,  per  quart         .         .  2 

All  tlie  best- keeping 
Onions,  per  oz.      .         .0 

Imported  Early  Dutch 
Turnip     .         .         ,         .0 

Ash, leaf  and  Early  Frame 
Potatoes,  with  several 
good-keeping  kinds  ; 
Very  Choicest  Grasses 
(  hand-  picked  ),  (or 
Lawns;  all  the  most 
beneficial  kinds  for  lay- 
ing down.  Separate  1  r 
mixed  ;  if  mixed,  per 
bushel  .        .        .        .10 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen      .    4 

Anemones,  per  lb.,  hs,  to  20 

Lilium  lancifolium  al- 
bum, flowering-bulbs, 
each         .        .        .        .3 

Lilium  speciosum,  strong, 
true  ...        31 

,,      lancifolium    punc- 
tata        .        .        .        .7 

,,     superbum,  flower- 
ing ....  2 
,,      eximiura        ,        .  I 

Giant  Asparagus,    2  yrs., 
per  100    .        .        .        .6 
.,      Sea  Kale.         .  10 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per 
bushel   .        .        .        .    6 

Skirving  and  LaingSwede 
Turnips  .        .        .1 


With  all  the  other  new  kinds. 

Dnlley's  Early  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb  ;  all  the  new  Straw- 
berry-Plants, true  to  their  kinds. 

Heartsease,  Picotees,  and  Carnations,  named  ;  Rivers*  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Rose  Amateurs'  Guide,  6s. 

Rivers'  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  directions  for  Culture,  by  Root- 
pruning,  Is.  6rf. 

Paxton's  Cotta^-ers'  Calendar,  Zd.,  which  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
should  present  to  Cottagers. 

Seeds  lor  Distribution  to  Cottagers  at  cost  price. 

Seed  of  Dwarf  Furze  and  Broom ;  Seedling  Berberries  for  Under- 
wood.        Spring  Tares. 

Everything  new  in  Flower-seeds,  of  which  Catalogues  will  soon 
be  ready. — 4,  Great  Russell- street,  Covent  Garden. 


RANU  NCULUSiiS,  ANliMONES,  CARNA  i'lONS,  AURICULAS 
and  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Claphain-rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  appointment  Florist  to  her  JIa- 
jESTv,  begs  to  remind  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  lor  obtaining  Collections  of  the  above 
Flowers,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  success  he  had  in  their 
cultivation  last  year,  he  can  offer  them  at  the  following  moderate 
prices:—  ^  s.    d. 

100  Ranunculuses  in  100  superb  sorts  with  names    4    4    0 
100  do.  in  100  very  line  sorts,  do.        2  10    0 

Superfine  mixtures,  from  75.  to  21s.  per  100. 
100  Anemones  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names  .    2  10    0 
100         Do.         in     50         do.         do.  do.        .200 

Superfine  mixtures,  lOs.  per  100. 

25  pairof  Carnations,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  withnamesS  10    0 

25  jiair  of  Picotees,  in  25         do.  do.  do.  2  30     0 

25  Auriculas,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        .     3  13     6 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  good  bulbs,  each    .        .036 

,,  „  ,,         large  bulbs,  each  .0106 

J,  ,,  punctatura,  good  bulbs,  each  .    076 

„  „  „        large  bulbs,  each  .110 

rfltaloffupf^  mavheh^don  apnlication.— Jan..  1844. 


AiNHiMONES  AND  RANUNCULUSES. — The  entire 
Stock  of  an  Amateur  Florist,  who  has  spared  no  expense 
in  procuring  the  finest  sorts,  but  whose  garden  having  been  sold 
for  building  purposes,  is  compelled  to  part  with  them,  and  offers 
them  on  the  following  terms  :— 

KANUN'CULUSES. 

100  Roots,  finest  sorts,  double,  named  flowers    21s. 

50  extra  extra  ditto  15s. 

100  fine  dittoin  mixture 8s. 

100  ditto,  second  quality      .         .         •         ,         .       5s. 
50  Tyso's  best  semi-double  ditto  for  seed        .      4s. 
Packets  of  500  seeds  saved  last  year       .         .     .       \s.  Qd. 
Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receiving  a  remit- 
tance by  Post-office  order,  or  letter-  stamps  to  the  amount  wanted. 

ANEMONES. 

100  Splendid,  named,  double  flowers    21s. 

50  extra  fine  ditto  ....  12s. 
100  fine  ditto  in  mixture        .        .     .      7s. 

50  fine  scarlet  ditto  in  mixtures  .  8s. 
Packets  of  seeds,  each  .  .  -is. 
Apply  to  S.  G.  Leigh,  Wine-merchant.  Oundle. 


t PARLY  PEAS,  &o.  — liENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
-^  Skedsman,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  that  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  following 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz. :  Cormack's  Prince  Albert,  Bri- 
tish Queen  and  Early  Kent  Peas;  Taylor's  Improved  Windsor, 
and  Johnson's  Wonderful  Bean;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celery ;  Walker's  Long  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, &c.,  with  every  other  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  106, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 


SHII^LING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 
r  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•-^  •  above  PEA.  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  »s  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer;  tbe  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3s.  per  quart;  lOi.  per  gallon  ;  \ys.Qd. 
per  peck;  30s.  per  hulf-bushel  ;  11.  Itis.  per  bushel.  Agents:  — 
Messrs.  Field  and  C>iil»,  119,  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  AV.  and  J.  Noblk,  152,  Fleet  street;  Mr.  Kkrn'an,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Hokst  and 
McMuLLEN,  61,  Lcadenhall-street;  Messrs  Gray,  Adams,  and 
Hogg,  Kensington;  Mr.  T.  D.  Watkivsox,  Marketplace,  Man- 
cbestiT.— Noithwarnbornugh  Nur-ery,  near  Odiham'Hants. 
THE  BRITISH  QUEEN   and  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS^ 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  c«Il  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  ab'ive  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light,  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kind^.  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden,"  *'  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  lias  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time."  Bmh  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  6d.  each,  at  W,  J.  C.'a  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Newcross.  or  tbe  Bedford  Conservatorv.  Covent  Garden. 


'  I  ''H  E  undei  meniioned,  with  a  select  Assortment  of 
J-  FLOWER  and  other  GARDEN  SEEDS,  may  be  had  new,  as 
annually  received  from  the  respective  growers,  at  moderate 
prices,  from  THOS.  D.  WATKINSON,  Ohioi.val  Seeo  Esta- 
Bi.isnMENT,  6.  Market-place,  Manchester:  —  New  Early  Dwarf 
Thompsonian  Peas,  a  prolific  bearer  ;  Sbilling's  New  Early  Grotto  ; 
Prince  Albeit ;  Knight's  ?\!arrow,  &c.  True  Johnson's  Wonder- 
ful Beans;  Latge  Improved  Windsor.  Myatt's  Treble-curled 
Parsley;  True  Walcheren  Cauliflo%ver  Broccoli ;  Cuthill's  Long 
Black  Spine  and  Manchester  Improved  Long  Frame  Cucumber  j 
Whyte's  extra  fine  Dwarf  Red  Beet;  True  Altringham  Carrot; 
and  superior  Yellow  Garden  Turnip  ;  Ashleavcd  forcing  Kidneys 
and  other  Early  Potatoes;  Extra  fine  Red  and  Pmk,  Lancashire 
Giant,  Solid,  and  Seymour's  superior  White  Celery;  Tobacco 
Paper;  Mushroom  Spawn,  &c.  &c.     Catalogues  on  ai:plication. 

Agent  for  Whitney's  Waterproof  Composition  and  Humphrey's 
Compound.  May's  Select  Pansy  and  Hollyhock  Seed,  in  packets 
at  2s.  6d.  and  Ss.  each. 


t)  WHITE  &  Co.'s  Collection  ot  Plants,  ot  which  a 
^*  Catalogue  is  now  in  the  press  &nd  will  be  ready  in'about  a 
week,  comprises  every  variety  of  Geranium,  Fuchsia,  Verbena, 
Chrjsanthemum,  Dahlia,  &;c.  which  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
following  collections  are  offered,  the  selection  being  lelt  to  the 
purchaser:—  ^  s.  d. 

40  first-rate  varieties  of  Geranium      .        .        .500 
20        ,,  „  do.  ...    3    0    0 

12        „  ,,  New  do.        .        ,        .300 

20         „  ,,  Fuchsia     .         .         ..110 

40        „  ,,  Chrysanthemum  .        .110 

20         „  ,,  Verbena,     including 

Seedlings  wliich  were  siibmiited  to  Dr. 
Lindley  for  his  opinion,  and  reported 
to  be  "all  very  fine,"  see   Gardeners* 

Chronicle Alfred     ^     1     0 

12  first-rate  Dahlias 110 

100  fine  show   do 2  10     0 

Tbe  above  will  he  ready  for  delivery  in  strong  plants  the  first 
weeks  of  April  and  May  ;  and  orders  containing  remittances  will 
be  executed  in  strict  priority.  Orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be 
delivered  free.  —  WANI  ED,  a  RESPECTABLE  YOUTH  as 
APPRENTICE.— Poole  Nursery,  r.m: 


CAMBIi;Kk\liLl.>.-CAMDt,N    NURsERY  GKOUNDS. 

MESSRS.  ELLIS  and  SON  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  above  Premises,  near  Camden  Chapel,  Peck- 
ham-road,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  February,  and  following  day 
at  11,  on  account  of  the  number  of  lots,  under  distress  for  rent, 
the  entire  STO^  K,  Buildings,  and  Tools;  consisting  of  two 
capital  Greenhouses,  26  feet  in  length,  heated  by  hot- water- pipes, 
Forcing  pits.  Cucumber  and  hand-liglits.  Shop  fixtures,  a  case 
of  150  drawers  labelled  for  seeds,  and  sundry  tools.  The  stock 
includes  an  extensive  assortmentof  standard  and  wall-fruit  trees, 
a  great  variety  of  well-selected  Roses,  Geraniums,  and  Green- 
house plants,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  Dahlias,  Jessamins,  Myrtles, 
Camellias,  American  plants,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  some  good 
specimens  of  Ornamental  trees,  and  fine  Mulberries,  a  number  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  various  seeds,  &c.  To  be  viewed 
three  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
premises;  at  the  Horns,  Kennington;  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn, 
nurserymen,  Clapham  rise;  of  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Co.  nur- 
serymen,  Kensington-road;    and    of  Messrs.   Ellis  and  Sow, 

auctioneers,  36,  Fenchurch-street.  __^^^ 

VALUABLK  NURSERY  STOCK,  IVER  HEATH,  BUCKS. 

MESSRS.  SEDGWICK  and  SON  have  received 
Instructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  near 
tbe  Crooked  Billet,  on  Iver  Heath,  on  Monday,  February  12,  at 
Eleven,  in  convenient  Lots, 

About  2000  fine  PORTUGAL  and  other  LAURELS  from  1  to 
8  feet,  a  very  large  and  choice  collection  of  standard  and  dwarf 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees;  some  very  handsome  Yew  plants 
of  good  growth,  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs;  seedling  Oak 
and  other  Forest  trees,  plain  and  variegated  Box,  Arbutus,  Privet, 
Laburnums,  Scarlet  Thorn,  Lilacs,  Roses,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  in  the 
Nurserv  adjoining  the  road  leading  from  Uxbridge  to  Langley. 

May  be  viewed  four  days  prior  to  the  sale  (Sunday  excepted), 
when  catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Crooked  Billet,  Iver  Heath; 
at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  at  the  King's  Arras 
Inn,  Oxford  Street,  London;  and  of  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Son, 
land  and  timber  surveyors  and  estate  agents.  Rick  mans  worth, 
Herts.  _ 

TO   GENTLEMiiN    Af\U    U  I  H  tiK^a  CiSoAL7i:,JJ    us    ri>ii..Mli.\tj. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietors  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition, in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  lease,  on  Monday, 
March  4,  1S44,  and  following  davs,  at  11  o'Chick,  THE  STOCK 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  KENSINGTON  NURSERIES,  next  the  Great 
West  Road,  cons-sting  of  large,  healthy,  and  well-grown  Spe- 
cimens of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  every  description, 
Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  Cork-trees, 
Large  Fan  and  other  Yews,  twice-transplanted  Common  and 
Portugal  Laurel*^,  Arbutus,  Alaterous,  &c..  Hemlock  Spruce, 
Pinus  Laricio,  P.  nustriaca,  and  nigricans,  &c.  &c.  These 
Grounds  have  hmg  been  celebrated  for  the  Health  and  Beauty  of 
their  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  safety  of  removal,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  Gentlemen  who  intend  Planting  in  the 
spring.    Americun  Nursery,  Leytonstone.  

IN  an  Advertisement  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &,Moreis 
inserted  in  this  Paper  of  last  week,  it  is  stated  that  these 
gentlemen  have  instructions  from  the  proprietors  to  offer  for  sale 
the  stock  of  "One  of  the  Kknsin'oton  Nurseries  next  the  Great 
West  Road."  As  our  Nursery  is  situated  next  the  Great  West 
Road,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  it  is 
known  to  many  of  our  customers  by  tlie  name  of  "The  Kensing- 
ton Nursery,"  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors  not  being  given 
in  the  Advertisement,  they  may  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  our 
stock  which  is  to  be  sold.  We  therefore  inform  tbem  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  we  are  prepared,  as  usual,  to  receive 
their  esteemed  orders,  which  shall  be  attended  to  witlithe  great- 
est possible  care  and  promptitude. — Grat,  Adams,  and  Hooa. 
Brompton  Park,  Kensington  Road,  Feb.  1844. 
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:T0RTI CULTURAL  SOCIETY  07  LONDON.— 
II  Notice  is  hereby  irivcn  that  the  Exhibitions  of  Flowers  and 
■ait,  in  the  Society's  Gariten.  in  the  ensuing  season,  -will  take 
ace  on  tlie  foliowin?:  Saturdays,  yiz..  May  IS,  June  1ft,  and  July 
I  In  addition  to  the  regulations  already  announced,  it  has 
»'en  resolved  that  the  Judges  be  instrncted,  in  making  their 
iards,  to  take  into  consideration,  whether  the  Plants  to  be 
deed  have  been  exhibited  previously  during  the  season.  Pull 
formation  concerning  these  Exhibitions  can  be  obtained  upon 
iplication  at  21,  Regent-st. ^__^ 

■^  ARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.— Wanted  a  clean  and 
7  perfect  Copy  of  the  1st  and  2d  vols,  of  the  Gardeners'  Clirn- 
cle  \  any  one  havinc  the  same  to  dispose  of  (or  a  complete  set) 
ill  receive  immediate  attention  on  stating  price,  &e.  to  Mr.  W. 
.  JACI^SON-.  EnokscHer.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. __^ 

VARNER^ND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill, 
*  V  "  London  beg  respectfully  to  refer  their  Friends  to  "  Har- 
son's  Fliricultural  Cabinet"  for  Fehiuary,  for  their  Advertise, 
ent  of  New  and  Select  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.  PoTTBn's  Celebrated 
IQIID  Gu.tNO,  in  quart  bottles,  at  Is.  gi.  each. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Moxn-iY.  Fi'b.  5  .        .    Entomological     .        .    8  p.m. 
TcESDAT.  Feb.  6  .     Linnean        ,        .        .8  p.m. 

Wi;n--iB>DAY,  Feb.  7     ■     Sooiety  of  Arts     .        .8pm. 
TiiuKiPAV.  Feb.  15     .     Microscopical        .        .7pm. 


The  causes  of  the  Dise.ases  of  Plants,  like  those 
f  animals,  may  be  diviaetl  into  the  predhposinq  and 
idling.  To  the  predisposing  causes  must  be  referred 
U  those  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  growth  of  a 
lant  that  would  render  it  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
y  disease  than  other  individuals.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
jany  varieties  and  species  of  plants,  from  primitive 
onstitution  and  other  causes,  are  more  liable  to  cer- 
ain  diseases  than  others.  The;e  causes,  then,  which 
re  frequently  most  obscure,  are  predisposing.  They 
hould  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  an  im- 
■ortant  fact  to  know  that  particular  varieties  or  spe- 
ies  are  most  subject  to  disease.  The  e.xciting  causes 
f  disease  in  plants  are  the  increase,  decrease,  or  alter- 
lion  of  the  various  external  agents  by  which  their 
fe  is  maintained ;  these  agents  are  light,  heat,  elec- 
ricity,  air,  water,  and  the  soil.  It  is  through  their 
ction  that  the  functions  of  life  are  carried  on,  and  the 
lant  grows  and  continues  its  species.  In  a  state  of 
ature  the  constitution  of  plants  is  adapted  to  the 
istribution  of  these  agents  on  the  globe,  so  that  dis- 
ase  is  not  often  met  with  in  those  which  are  wild ;  but 
■hen  plants  become  cultivated,  their  natural  relation 
J  these  agents  is  disturbed  ;  and,  like  civilised  man 
nd  domesticated  animals,  they  become  the  subjects  of 
isease.  This  does  not,  however,  arise  from  any  pos- 
ive  necessity,  but  from  our  ignorance  of  the  precise 
Ircumstances  by  which  health  may  be  secured. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  influence  of  these 
gents  on  the  production  of  disease,  it  should  not  be 
jrgotten  that  diseases  may  arise  from  a  complication 
f  causes,  and  not  simply  from  the  too  great  or  too 
ttle  influence  of  one  of  the  agents.  Thus  the  de- 
rivation of  heat  may  act  on  plants  growing  on  a  bad 
dU  when  it  would  not  on  those  growing  on  a  good 
ne.  This  will  explain  many  apparent  anomalies  in 
le  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  in  plants,  and  will 
Iso  point  out  the  importance,  in  reporting  cases  of 
iseasesin  plants,  of  recording  all  the  circumstances  in 
'le  liiUon/  and  position  of  the  plant  that  can  affect  its 
Tuciure  or  functions. 

The  influence  of  liijJd  is  very  great  on  the  healthy 
rowth  of  plants;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  by  its 
^ency  the  peculiar  secretions  of  plants  are  almost  en- 
rely  developed.  When  deprived  of  it,  what  is  called 
'Mnchiitij  takes  place.  This  is  a  disease  of  the  plant, 
lough  purposely  had  recourse  to  in  many  gardening 
aerations.  Its  effect  is  constantly  produced  to  a 
reater  or  less  extent  on  plants  grown  in  this  country 
hich  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  it  often  lays 
le  foundation  of  other  diseases.  Disease  may  also 
iaxr  from  excess  of  light,  where  plants  growing 
atnrally  in  dark  shady  situations  are  exposed  to  its 
Buence. 

Tetnpfrature  has  a  more  obvious  influence  on  the 

adth  of  plants  than  light.    The  diseases  produced  by 

low  temperature  are  very  numerous,  anil  there  is  no 

^ent  that  plants  will  bear  the  diminution  of  so  little 

.  heat.      Aluch  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  tlie 

ante.    After  the  buds  have  e.'ipanded,  the  parts  of 

•e^lant  appear  to  bear  cold  better,  the  older  they  are. 

'.s  often  deprive  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  flowers 

'.ir functions,   and  unfruitfulness  is  the  result; 

•    are  spotteil,    and    canker   of    the    stem    and 

lies  are  often  jiroduced  by  it.      Wants  never  get 

1  to  cold,  for  their  structure  docs  not  appear  to 

'» the  adapubility  of  animals ;  and  consefjuently, 

"  brought  from  climates  where  the  average  tem- 

'urc  \»  higher  than  our  own,  they  are  sure,  atone 

^  'ir  another,  to  suffl-r.     i:xceBa  of  heat  fref(uently 

■iictH  diseaHC,  although  its  conscfjucnces  are  very 

lit  coinfiarcd  with  those  of  cold.     Sudden  changes 

I  hot  to  cold  afl(;ct  the  secretions  of  plants,  and  to 

r:au«c  honey-deir    \t^  most    freriuently   to    be 

■iiied. 

■  due  lupply  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the 


atmosphere,  and  liquid  in  the  soil,  is  necessary  to  most 
plants ;  but  when  either  in  too  large  or  too  small 
quantities,  it  is  the  cause  of  disease.  Anasarca,  or 
dropsy,  occurs  where  there  is  too  much  moisture  in 
the  air  ;  and  the  excessive  development  of  hairs  on 
particular  parts  of  the  plant  is  a  consequence  of  dry 
air.  AVhen  in  too  large  quantities  in  the  soil,  canker, 
a  premature  falling  of  tlie  leaves,  and  other  diseases, 
are  the  consequence.  Withering,  and  also  a  falling 
off'  of  the  leaves,  is  the  consequence  of  too  little  water. 

What  influence  the  composition  of  the  soil  has  on 
particular  diseases  of  plants  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state.  Matters  which  are  in  excess  in  the  soil  are 
frequently  taken  up  by  plants  and  thrown  out  again 
as  excretions  on  the  surface.  Thus,  an  excess  of  salt 
is  often  got  rid  of  in  the  form  of  an  excretion  on  the 
leaves  by  plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore.  The  want 
of  particular  ingredients  will,  it  is  well  known,  pre- 
vent plants  from  growing;  but  what  the  diseases  are 
they  suffer  from  is  at  present  but  little  known. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  soil  and  air,  various 
poisonous  agents  are  introduced  to  plants.  From  this 
cause  arise  important  effects  requiring  investigation. 
The  precise  influence  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  gases  in  the  air, 
is  not  known  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  a 
variety  of  injurious  ingredients  get  into  the  soil 
which  are  destructive  to  vegetation. 

To  the  influence  of  each  of  the  above  agents  in 
producing  disease  we  might  have  devoted  a  separate 
article,  but  our  object  has  been  to  point  out  what 
are  the  causes  of  diseases  rather  than  to  give  any 
lengthened  account  of  them,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  at  once  begin  to  co-operate  with  us  in  investiga- 
ting the  diseases  of  plants.  When  we  proceed  to  des- 
cribe particularly  each  disease,  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  at  length  to  the  causes  of  the  depar- 
ture from  health  in  plants. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  plants, 
we  shall  have  abundant  reason  to  see  that  prevention 
is  better  tlian  cure.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  will  frequently  enable  us,  by  remov- 
ing them,  to  cure  them  ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  shrubs  and  trees.  No  treatment,  how- 
ever, can  hold  out  any  chance  of  success  that  is  not 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  obstructed 
in  diseased  p;\rts,  and  the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted  to  such  obstruction.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any 
communications  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  plants,  and  hope  our  correspondents  will 
remember  that  unsuccessful  cases  are  equally  valuable 
with  successful  ones. — L.  E. 


Most  heavy-land  farmers  know  the  value  of  paring 
and  BURNING  their  land.  Experience  has  shown  that 
no  operation  is  to  be  compared  to  this  for  improving 
the  fertility  of  soil.  Gardeners,  however,  have  been 
but  little  accustomed  to  practise  it,  and  usually  resort 
to  other  means,  which,  if  as  effectual,  are  far  more 
expensive  ;  for  burning  clay,  if  properly  conducted, 
has  the  great  merit  of  costing  nothing  beyond  a  little 
labour. 

Why  burnt  clay  should  be  better  than  that  sort  of 
soil  in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Its  texture  is  changed.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  so 
adhesive,  that  air  cannot  get  into  it,  nor  water  out  of 
it.  It  also  offers  great  mechanical  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  roots  through  its  viscid  mass,  and  hence 
it  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  a  coarse  and  worthless 
vegetation.  Burning  changes  all  this ;  the  particles 
of  clay  lose  their  adhesiveness,  and  this  alone  gives  a 
new  character  to  the  soil,  which  offers  freedom  to  the 
entrance  of  air  and  exit  of  water,  and  which  crumbles 
readily  away  beneath  the  advancing  roots  of  a  soft  and 
succulent  race  of  plants. 

Such  changes  are  in  themselves  most  important  ; 
but  this  is  not  all  the  difference  between  burnt  and 
unburnt  clay.  The  roots  of  plants,  which  were 
before  unable  to  decay,  are  reduced  by  fire  to  their 
saline  constituents,  and  so  enrich  the  land.  And, 
moreover,  the  burnt  particles  of  clay  acquire  the  power 
of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  holding  it 
within  their  pores  till  showers  fall  and  wash  it  into 
the  land,  where  it  immediately  acts  as  a  nourishing 
food  to  the  crops. 

The  employment  of  burnt  clay  in  gardens  ha.s,  per- 
haps, been  neglected  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 
difficulty  in  conducting  the  operation.  In  our  volume 
for  184:1  we  gave  an  account  of  a  simple  method  by 
wliich  large  masses  of  clay  may  be  set  on  fire  for  farm- 
ing purposes;  and  we  now  publish  the  following 
excellent  practical  letter  from  Mr.  W.  I'aul,  of  Clies- 
htuit,  in  which  his  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  results 
of  h  arc  ex)ilained. 

-1  'It  has  been  the  custom  here  for  some  years,  in  spring, 
when  the  ojienitionn  of  pruning,  &c.  arc  ended,  instead  of 
sufrering  the  rough  hraudics  to  lie  about,  presenting  an 
untidy  ujipearancc,  to  collect  them  in  «  lieuji,  and  build  a 
wall  of  turf  ronnd  tliein  in  a  semieircuiar  form  about  three 
feet  liigh.  TlicM  are  then  Het  (ire  to,  and  wlien  about  hiilf 
burnt  down,  such'  "weeds  and  other  rubbish  as  collect  in 
every  garden,  and  n>U  not  readily  decompose,  are  thrown 


on  the  top,  and  earth  is  gradually  cast  up  as  the  fire  breaks 
through.  , 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  no  ordinary  care  is  f 
requisite  to  keep  the  pile  on  fire,  but  after  this,  if  the  fire  , 
is  not  allowed  to  break  through  and  thus  e.xpend  itself,  it 
will  certainly  spread  through  the  whole  heap,  and  almost 
any  amount  of  soil  may  be  burnt  by  still   adding  to  the 
top.     The  soil  we  burn  is  the  stiffest  loam  that  can  be 
found  within  our  limits,  and  is  rather  of  a  clayey  nature  ; 
also   turf  from   the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds,  in  itself  .^ 
naturally  sour  and  full  of  rank  weeds.  V 

The  clay  thus  burnt  has  been  found  beneficial  in  every  I 
instance.  In  black  garden-mould,  where  Peach-trees  were  1 
disposed  to  sucker  and  canker,  despite  of  animal  manures  ! 
and  drainage,  two  or  three  annual  dressings  of  burnt  earth  | 
appear  so  to  have  altered  the  soil  that  they  now  grow  I 
clean,  vigorous  and  healthy,  are  free  from  suckers,  and  J 
produce  roots  completely  matted  with  fibre.  The  like  i 
success  lias  attended  its  application  to  other  fruit-trees.        ' 

During  the  summer  of  1842,  six  beds  of  Tea-scented 
Roses  growing  in  an  alluvial  loam  (the  adjacent  fields  are 
of  the  same  soil,  and  grow  large   crops  of  Wheat  and 
I'otatoes,  but  the  particles  of  soil  run  together  after  rain, 
and  present  a  smooth  cemented  surface)  were  manured 
with  the  following  substances,  viz.,  1,  bone-dust;  2,  burnt 
earth  ;    3,  nitrate  of  soda;  4,  guano;  5,  pigeon-dung; 
and  b",  decomposed  stable-manure.     The  guano  produced 
the   earliest   visible  effects,    causing   a  vigorous   growth^ 
which  continued  through  the  season  ;  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  abundant,  and  the  shoots  did  not  ripen 
well,  and  were  consequently  much   cut  with   the   frost. 
The  bed  manured  with  burnt  earth  next  forced  itself  into 
notice  ;  the  plants  kept  up  a  steadier   rate  of  growth,  ;. 
producing  abundance  of  clean,  well-formed  blossoms  ;  the  '; 
wood  ripened  well,  and  sustained  no  injury  during  winter-   ' 
The  results  of  the  other  manures  were  not  remarkable — 
acting  as  gentle  stimulants,  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  bone- 
dust  least  visibly  so — although  they  were  applied  in  the 
quantities  usually  recommended  by  the  vendors. 

From  the  fact  of  the  beds  of  Roses  being  all  planted  at 
the  same  date,  and  their  progress  being  carefully  watched, 
1  would  suggest  the  application  of  burnt  earth  as  an  excel- 
lent manure  for  Roses  in  adhesive  soils,  as  well  as  for 
fruit-trees  where  disposed  to  canker.  Whether  it  acted 
by  furthering  drainage,  or  by  opening  the  soil  to  the  fer- 
tilizing influences  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  fixing  the 
ammonia  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  rain,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  its  value  is  sufficiently  apparent.  I  believe  it 
considered  that  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in  soils 
is  destroyed  by  the  act  of  burning ;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
remains  of  the  materials  used  in  combustion  could  exer- 
cise any  extended  influence,  as  the  quantity  compared 
with  the  earth  burned  is  so  small,  and  the  earth  comes 
from  the  heap  burnt  red  and  hard,  and  a  great  portion 
quite  free  from  the  remains  of  the  substances  used  ia 
ignition. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Rivers's  advice 
about  roasting  turf,  of  the  use  of  which  this  is  a  con- 
firmation. It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  add,  that  burning 
is  more  injurious  than  advantageous  to  light  soil. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. -No.  III. 

(.Continued  from,  pnge  53.) 

The  following,  which  was  taken  from  the  side  of  a  road 

from  whence  it  was  observed,  may  be  considered  as  aa 

extraordinary  specimen  for  height,  shape,  health,  size,  and 

vigour. 

The  stem  perfectly  straight,  with  36  branches  upon  it, 
many  of  which  had  side-shoots  upon  them  ;  but  as  one- 
half  of  these  were  cut  off  in  removing  the  head,  and  the 
remainder  were  close  below  them,  the  stock  itself  being 
very  close-jointed,  and  the  lower  branches  small,  they 
formed  little  or  no  objection  to  the  stem  when  removed. 

When  replanted,  the  height  of  the  shoot  was  five  feet 
one  inch  from  the  ground  ;  it  then  divided  itself  into  four 
branches,  which  were  left  for  budding  upon.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  base  being  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  the 
centre  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  at  five  feet  one  inch, 
from  the  ground,  two  inches  nine-sixteenths,  the  base 
being  the  largest  part  of  the  plant,  which  diminished 
gradually  to  the  top. 

The  species  was  the  green  and  brown,  or  grey  striped, 
the  prickles  similar  to  those  of  the  Eglantine  in  regularity ; 
the  wood  so  clean,  that  there  was  not  a  speck  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  appearance  that  of  an  extremely  healthy  and 
vigorous  plant  of  three  seasons  ;  its  strongest  shoots  the 
autumnals  of  the  present  year,  and  near  the  top  of  the 
head;  evidently  showing  that  the  sap  was  not  likely  to 
desert  the  stock  and  escape  in  suckers  the  next  year.  The 
root  was,  however,  large,  and  furnished  with  but  two  or 
three  hbres,  which  were  found  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  plant  in  full  vigour  when  moved.  The  branches  left 
for  working  were  not,  however,  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  flow  of  sap,  and  were  removed  ia 
the  winter  ;  but  had  they  been  taken  off  in  the  first  in- 
stance, young  wood  would  undoubtedly  have  been  formed 
fit  for  use.  From  two  feet  six  to  three  feet  high  to  the  first 
brancii,  and  one  inch  three-quarters  in  circumference,  may- 
be considered  a  good  size  (very  much  above  the  average) 
for  plants  at  their  best,  viz.,  either  as  ripened  suckers 
of  tlie  current,  or  seasoned  ones  of  the  preceding,  year. 
The  French  Stocks  arc  considered  far  superior  to  the 
English,  and  in  consequence,  when  worked,  afford  an 
article  of  much  commerce  between  the  two  countries  ; 
in  France  more  trouble  is  bestowed  upon  worked  Uosgh, 
as  well  as  u  more  practical  degree  of  kuovrledge.  A  largo 
quantity  of  Stocks  [are  placed  in  pots,  and  plunge^d  for 
working,  by  which  'the  roots  aro  prohably  muitipiied,  (a 
circuiiihtQuce  ia  general  tho  case  in  confined  spaces,  by 
which  nature  mukes  up  to  a  ccrtuin  degree  for  extent,)  and 
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the  branches  are  seldom  mangled  after  having  been 
worked.  The  climate  alone,  however,  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  material  difference  betneen  the  produce 
of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  an  Amateur  to  observe  an 
importation  of  unpotted  Frencii  Rose  trees  on  their 
arrival.  If  the  lot  be  a  picked  one,  he  would  hardly 
recognise  the  plants  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those 
upon  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  operate,  or  be- 
lieve the  head  produced  upon  tliem  to  be  the  growth  of  a 
single  year.  If,  however,  he  is  tempted  to  buy,  not  only 
the  heads  and  stems  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  the  roots  also— the  French  are  in  the  habit  of  bud- 
ding in  hedges,  and  of  removing  the  plant  from  thence  for 
sale.  If  several  suckers  have  arisen  from  the  same  root, 
and  all  but  one  be  cut  away,  it  is  evident  that  the  stem  so 
left  will  receive  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  root  ;  and 
if  a  bud  be  placed  on  such  stem  it  will  form  a  complete 
head  in  one  season  ;  vet  when  the  plant  is  removed,  the 
root  will  be  found  far  too  large,  woody,  and  unsupplied 
with  fibres  for  transplantation  in  its  present  shape,  and 
when  reduced  and  removed,  its  vitality  may  he  destroyed, 
and  must  be  injured,  and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to 
maintain  the  head  it  carries  daring  the  present  year,  in 
vigorous  health  through  the  next. 

The  largest  Slocks  are  those  which  have  an  oval  fruit, 
(they  are  called  indiscriminately.  Dog  Roses,  Buckbriars, 
Hangbriars,  &c.  by  the  countrymen,  though  the  varieties 
are  endless)  ;  with  these,  if  the  height  be  proportioned  to 
the  size,  no  support  is  necessary  even  when  the  tree  is 
complete,  unless  the  head  be  very  large  ;  but  as  different 
Roses  require  different  Stocks,  this  advantage  with  some 
species  of  Rose  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  produce  of  one  hedge  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
that  of  another  most  materially,  both  as  to  size,  height, 
woodiness,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  &c.  :  some  being 
covered  with  prickles  like  the  Eglantine,  some  with  prickles 
more  dispersed,  some  have  the  bushy  growth  of  the  com- 
mon China,  sliooting  apparently  from  one  joint  just 
below  the  soil  ;  others  with  a  confused  root  like  the  small 
species  of  Lilac  ;  some  travelling  over  space  after  space 
by  means  of  suckers  ;  some  with  compact,  others  with 
straggling  heads  ;  some  places  appear  to  produce  nothing 
but  inferior  stocks ;  others  none  but  the  tallest  and 
stoutest. 

The  small  green  round-berried  stocks  are  least  able  to 
resist  the  frost;  they  are,  in  consequence,  planted  double 
the  height  required,  left  to  grow  as  they  please,  and  bud- 
ded a  foot  from  the  ground  in  the  stem  instead  of  the 
shoot,  which  the  thinness  and  flexibility  of  the  bark 
renders  estremely  easy,  being  thus  suited  for  pots,  &c. 

Youth,  as  above  stated,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  insisted 
upon,  but  as  all  young  plants  of  the  wild  Rose  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  possess  the  most  fibrous  roots,  they  are 
in  consequence  more  likely  to  maintain  their  power  of 
free  growth  when  transplanted  than  old  ones. 
(To  be  contiTiucd.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  House  Flies.— Amongst  domestic  plagues  flies 
are  generally  included.  Few  persons  know  from  whence 
they  come,  or  are  aware  that  there  are  numerous  species 
which  inhabit  our  dwellings  ;  some  a  good  deal  resemble 
each  other,  it  is  true,  whilst  a  few  are  so  very  dissimilar, 
that,  even  to  the  indifferent  observer,  there  is  such  a 
marked  disproportion  in  size,  that  the  smaller  ones  are  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  the  young  of  the  larger  individuals. 
In  our  days,  when  Natural  Science  has  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  it  had  never  previously  attained — 
when  every  year,  indeed,  every  week,  brings  forth  works 
of  amusement  and  instruction  adapted  to  every  age,  as 
well  as  for  every  class  of  society — when  we  have  such 
popular  volumes  as  Kirby  and  Spence's  "  Introduction  to 
Entomology,"  "Penny  Magazines,"  and  equally  cheap 
Cyclopeedias — it  seems  incredible,  to  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  that  any  one  in  England  should 
not  be  better  informed  concerning  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tion which  daily  surround  us,  than  to  suppose  that  flies 
vary  in  size  according  to  their  age,  and  that  consequently 
the  large  and  small  are  the  old  and  young  of  the  same 
species.  To  assist  in  dissipating  such  errors,  and  to 
establish  truth  in  their  stead,  being  our  great  aim,  we  will 
introduce  the  history  of  the  House-fly.  There  are  fifty, 
perhaps  a  hundred,  different  sorts  of  flies  and  gnats  which 
annually  visit  our  apartments  :  I  mean  regular  domestics, 
for  if  casual  visitors  be  included  the  numbers  will  be 
quadrupled.  Amongst  the  former  are  the  Green-bottle 
flies,  the  Blue-bottle  or  Flesh-fly,  and  another  very  like  it 
called  the  Larder-fly,  bouncing  against  the  windows  ;  then 
there  is  the  biting  House-fly,  which  interrupts  our  reveries 
by  stinging  the  legs  and  ancles,  also  the  lesser  and  larger 
House-flies,  alighting  on  our  food  and  soiling  the  furniture. 

Their  economy  and  transformation  being  similar,  we 
need  only  give  the  history  of  the  last  at  present.  The 
House-fly,  like  most  other  insects,  lays  eggs,  and  probably 
a  consideraule  number ;  these  are  deposited  in  hot  and 
moist  dunghills,  and  probably  in  putrifying  vegetables  and 
refuse  in  gardens,  muck-bins,  and  similar  situations,  and 
hatching  into  minute  maggots  of  a  dirty  white  and  yellow 
colour,  they  feed  until  they  arrive  at  the  size  of  fig.  2,  and 
greatly  resemble  the  gentles  which  are  used  for  bait  in 
fishing,  and  which  are  generally  the  maggots  of  the  Blue- 
bottle fly— c-icept  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  the 
fleshy  tubercles  which  those  larvae  have  the  power  of  pro- 
truding from  their  bodies  to  aid  their  locomotion. .  When 
fat  and  full-fed,  they  lie  dormant  a  few  hours,  during 
which  time  the  skin  hardens  and  becomes  an  oval  cylin- 
drical horny  case,  of  a  chesnut  or  rusty  brown  colour 
(fig.  3)  ;  and  in  this  the  two-winged  flies,  called  Diptera, 
differ,  perhaps,  from  all  the  other  orders  of  insects,  which 


cast  their  skins  when  they  become  chrysalides.  In  this 
quiescent  state  they  remain  from  a  few  days  to  as  many 
weeks,  according  to  the  temperature,  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  sleeping  through  the  winter.  Whilst  in  this  state 
of  repose,  the  recent  maggot  is  undergoing  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  within  his  own  skin,  which  at  last  opens 
at  one  end  by  a  little  circular  lid,  and  out  creeps  the 
House-fly  with  its  body  and  sIk  legs,  as  large  as  they  are 
at  any  subsequent  period  of  its  life — indeed,  the  abdomen 
is  often  larger,  as  it  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  is  after- 
wards discharged  ;  but  without  this  the  v.ings  would  not 
expand  :  for  when  the  fly  issues  from  his  tomb,  the  only 
part  which  has  to  grow  is  the  wings  j  these  are  two  little 
crumpled  moist  objects  on  each  side  of  its  body,  like  two 
pockets  ;  its  first  object,  therefore,  is,  before  they  dry,  to 
crawl  up  a  wall  or  straw,  when  the  fluid  gravitates  or  is 
forced  into  the  nervures  or  delicate  veins  of  the  wings, 
which  expands  all  the  wrinkles,  for  they  are  not  folds,  and 
at  last  these  organs  are  stretched  out  and  covered  with  a 
delicate  transparent  but  iridescent  membrane,  and  then 
the  little  animal  is  ready  for  flight. 

It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  Housefly,  which  is  mag- 
nified (fig.  1),  the  cross  lines  showing  its  natural  dimen- 
sions when  the  wings  are  expanded.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
insects  which  still  bears  the  name  assigned  to  it  by  Lin- 
nffius,  who  called  it  Musca  domestica;  it  is  clothed  with 
black  hairs  and  bristles  ;  the  an'.ennte  are  black,  with 
feathered  setse ;  the  eyes  are  remote,  particularly  in  the 
females,  and  are  of  a  duller  brownish  red;  the  space 
between  them  is  black,  but  the  face  is  satiny  yellowish 
white,  and  a  similar  line  surrounds  the  eyes  ;  the  thorax  is 
bright  grey,  with  four  blackish  longitudinal  lines;  jthe 
abdomen  cinereous  or  clouded  ochreous,  with  a  blackish 
line  down  the  back,  and  smaller  elongated  spots  on  each 
side,  varying  with  the  light  ;  the  belly  is  ochreous,  base  of 
the  wings  yellowish ;  the  six  legs  are  long,  slender,  and 
blackish.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  of  a  transparent 
ochre  on  tire  sides,  and  the  apes  is  rounded ;  but  in  the 
female  it  is  conical,  and  often  of  a  clouded  ash-colour. 


A  very  accurate  observer,  Mr.  U.  H.  Lewis,  says — that 
this  and  some  other  flies  "  were  common  in  the  ship  from 
England  toVan  Diemen's  Land,  breeding  in  the  rotten  Po- 
tatoes, &c.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  fly  is  so  much 
diffused  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  fix  its  original 
country.  I  can  state  from  personal  observation  that  the 
Musca  domestica  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Hobart  Town  (where  they  are  very 
numerous),  are  identically  one  and  the  same  species  with 
that  of  England  ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  pro- 
pagates, I  think  it  probable  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  *  To  the  same  genus  belongs  Musca 
Ctesar  Linn.,  the  Green-bottle  fly,  f  and  the  Musca  vomi- 
toria  Linn.,  the  Blue-bottle  or  Flesh-fly  ;  but  another,  ex- 
ceedingly  like  it,  the  Larder-fly,  is  associated  with  another 
genus,  and  is  named  Anthomyia  lardaria;  the  nervures  of 
the  wings  are  different,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  those  at  fig.  G 
being  parallel ;  whereas,  in  the  true  Musca,  fig.  l,the  cells 
are  closed,  or  nearly  so,  by  oblique  nervures.  The  Lesser 
house-fly  is  now  a  member  of  the  genus  .inthomyia  also, 
and  is  the  M.  canicularis  Linn.  ;  it  is  very  like  M.  domes- 
tica in  colour  and  markings.  The  biting  Housefly,  although 
so  like  the  darker  female  of  M.  domestica,  is  far  removed 
from  it,  by  the  structure  of  its  mouth,  which  is  horny  and 
formed  for  piercing ;  it  is  named  Stomoxys  calcitrans. J 
— Ruricola, 

FAMILIAR  BOTANY. 
Morphology. 
"  you  see  one  pervading  idea,  worked  out  in  every  portion  ;  no 
one  thinf  appearing  as  an  after-thought,  though  perhaps 
not  introduced  till  a  period   long  subsequent  to  tlie  first 
foundation.    The  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  is  that  of 
living  vegetation  :  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  vitality  of  the 
germ  ;  and,  where  this  vitality  exists,  each  addition  harmo- 
nises as  naturally  with  the  portion  upon  which  it  is  based, 
as  the  leaf  does  when  it  springs  out  of  the  branch,  and  as 
the  flower  does  when  it  blooms  amongst  the  verdure.    How- 
ever the  building  may  spread  and  fructify,   it  is  still   one 
organic  wliole  ;  and  this  is  truly  a  transcendent  excellence, 
which  no  other  production  of  human  art  ever  acquired." 
Thus  speaks  a  clever  modern  writer,  when  describing 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ;  few  consider  with  what  truth 
and  justice,  as  regards  the  beautiful  simile  derived  from 
the  vegetable  world.     Let  me  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
Author's  meaning,  and  work  out  at  length  an  idea  rich  in 
admirable  truths,  pregnant  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
Natural  History,  and  having  a  direct,  though  perhaps  not 
apparent,  relation  to   some  of  the  commonest  facts  of 
Gardening. 

In  modern  times  there  has  sprung  up  a  branch  of 
science  named  Morphology,  so  called  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  a  talk  about  form,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation  the  plan  of 
structure  is  extremely  simple,  although  the  object  con- 
structed may  be  very  complicated;  that  things,  the  tnost 
unlike,  owe  their  want  of  likeness  to  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  things   similar,  or  even  identical,  and  not   in 


»  Ent.  Trans.,  v.  i.  p.  Ixxx.  t  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi,  6^9. 
%  lb.,  fol.  605. 


their  original  nature  distinct ;  and,  in  short,  that  ' 
multitudinous  forms  with  which  all  nature  teems,  are  I 
many  evidences  of  tiie  most  amazing  skill  applied  by  I 
all  wise  Creator  to  the  construction  of  living  matter  outf 
a  few  general  and  simple  parts. 

The  Mineralogist  shows  that  chalk,  Carrara  marble,  i 
Iceland  spar — peculiar  combinations  of  a  kind  of  air  cal3 
carbonic  acid,  and  of  lime — are  the  same  thing  wfi 
their  particles  in  different  states  of  cohesion  ;  and  tft 
charcoal  and  the  diamond,  flint,  rock-crystal,  theamethy), 
and  opal,  st^nd  in  a  similar  relation  to  each  other.  Xe 
Chemist  finds  gum,  starch  and  sugar  to  be  mere  col- 
pounds  of  charcoal  and  water;  four  so-called  elements!) 
be  the  basis  of  all  the  various  forms  of  vegetation  ;  ii 
possibly  two  elements,  each  an  impalpable  air,  to  cons- 
tute  all  matter.  In  like  manner,  in  the  vegetable  kii- 
dom,  experience  teaches  us  that,  putting  aside  thecomnv 
nature  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter,  all  the  varii: 
organs  which  decorate  a  plant,  however  dissimilar  they  nj 
be,  and  notwithstanding  the  various  uses  for  which  tly 
are  destined,  are  in  reality  mere  variations  of  one  commn 
organ,  expanded  and  united  in  different  ways,  and  appe:- 
ing  under  a  multitude  of  distinct  forms.  All  brancheSil 
science  which  treat  of  these  singular  facts  may  be  ternd 
Jlorphology,  but  that  word  is  chiefly  used  in  speakingd 
plants  and  animals. 

Among  plants  these  truths  are  exemplified  in  so  extras 
dinary  a  manner,  as  to  have  excited  doubts  in  some  persJj 
as  to  their  existence.     It  has  seemed  to  some  mindfC 
inconceivable  that  the  scarlet   blossom  of  the  Lily  shoili 
be  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  the  green  foliage  t»l 
stands  below  it,  or  that  the  succulent  fruit  of  the  Peii 
should  he  one  of  the  thin  leaves  of  the  Peach-tree  foldedij 
and  altered,  that,  without  attempting  to  examine  the  hi 
on  which  the  doctrines  of  Morphology  depend,  they  h.e 
rashly  accused  its  advocates  of  Atheism,  and  proclaitid 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  Divine  po,ii 
and  contrivance  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  a  signl 
materialism,  and  a  badge  of  infidelity.     If  I  did  not  kc 
how  often  clamour  beats  down  truth,  for  a  time  at  least, 
what  influence  is  exercised  over  the  thoughtless  by  strji 
assertion,  when  it  is  not  contradicted,  I  should  probBi 
have  left  a  demonstration  of  the   facts  of  Morphologit 
some  other  pen  ;  but  it  seems  due  to  the  readers  of  li 
Paper  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  evidence,  andp 
dispose  of  the  many  foolish  notions  that  are  prevalent,  i 
the  subject.     I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  daring  the  \ 
sent  season,  to  bring  forward,  at  short  intervals,  a   ci  i, 
plete  series  of  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  ttfj 
phologists  support  their  case.     In  the  meanwhile  it  r| 
be  stated,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeble-tninded,  I 
Linnaeus  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  these  opinions,  and 
one  ever  accused  that  great   man  of  Atheism  or    i 
delity. 

It  is  surprising  that  those  who  are  shocked  at  the  i 
of  a  leaf  being  converted  into  a  fruit  should  never  1 
considered  some  very  common  facts  with  which  they 
hardly  be  unacquainted.  The  following  passage  from 
writings  of  a  modern  Swedish  authoress  may  be  rec 
mended  to  their  attention  until  we  can  resume  the  s 

"  The  flower  appears  to  us  at  first  as  a  seed,  thil 
sprout ;  the  sprout  becomes  a  bud,  and  now  the  flo8 
unfolds  itself.  Similar  changes  are  shown  us  by  o  ; 
objects  in  nature.  See,  yonder  creeps  the  despised  cnl 
ing  caterpillar.  The  hour  comes,  and  the  feeblenesi 
death  falls  upon  him ;  he  gathers  himself  up  and  wei 
the  cocoon  ;  this  web  forms  his  shroud,  while  the  orf 
of  his  new  being  are  already  inclosed  within  him  ; 
the  rings  appear,  the  inner  powers  are  struggling  m 
the  change  goes  forward  and  decay  appears  ;  his  ten 
remain  upon  the  old  skin,  and  the  new  creature  lies  i 
its  limbs  yet  unformed.  By  degrees  these  come  fort 
order,  but  the  creature  does  not  awake  till  all  is  pert 
now  he  presses  towards  the  light,  and  the  last  chanj 
quickly  made.  A  few  minutes  and  the  tender  wings 
come  ten  times  larger  than  when  beneath  the  de 
shroud  ;  they  are  gifted  with  an  elastic  strength, 
glitter  in  every  ray  of  the  sun.  His  whole  beini 
changed ;  instead  of  the  Grass  and  leaves  for  which  he 
before  created,  he  now  sips  nectar-dew  from  the  go 
cups.  Who  would  perceive  in  the  form  of  the  caterp 
the  future  butterfly .'  Who  would  recognise  in  both 
and  the  same  creature,  if  observation  did  not  teach  it 
And  both  existences  are  only  one  life,  and  the  two  be 
are  one  and  the  same  earth,  in  which  the  organic  ci 
constantly  repeats  itself."  . 

What  is  there  in  the  transformation  of  a  leaf  in 
flower  or  fruit  more  remarkable  than  this  1—R.  E. 

""bees.- No.  V. 
IContinued  from  p.  51.) 
The  Feeding  of  Bees.— Some  springs  are  so  very  r 
that  Bees  cannot  gather  enough  to  keep  themselves  ;  s.]! 
times  rainy  weather  immediately  ensues  after  swarm  ; 
and  sometimes  a  rainy  summer  hinders  Bees  from  la  (j 
in  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  to  keep  them  aliviU 
spring-  on  such  occasions  feeding  becomes  necesiJ 
The  best  thing  to  feed  Bees  with  is  loaf-sugar  and  wf 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  slif  I 
boiled  Raw  sugar  and  water  produces  diarrhoea,  arft 
often  used  in  spring  ;  indeed,  I  have  used  it  in  aut.|B 
and  saw  no  bad  effects  resulting  therefrom.  Foreign  (  !» 
sian  and  Prussian)  honey  has  been  used.  One  gentle  ;« 
who  had  used  honey  from  Dantzic,  told  me  that  it  it« 
given  to  Bees  in  an  unadulterated  state  (that  is,  not  re : 
with  sugar);  it  would  poison  them;  and  another  tohi 
that  his  father  fed  his  Bees  with  Russian  honey,  and  tt^ 
was  good  and  safe  enough  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  1  m,> 
never  saw  it  used.    Bees  will  even  eat  treacle  and  b  f« 
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Potatoes,  if  soaked  in  su;;ar  and  water  ;  but  I  recommend 
notbinfT  but  lonf  or  refined  sugar  and  water.  Wlieo  I 
say  that  it  is  better  than  anything  else.  I  of  course  exclude 
British  honey.  Some  Beekeepers  use  porter  orale  instead 
of  water,  which  is  more  expensive  and  no  better.  Some 
may  object  to  loaf-sugar  because  it  is  dearer  than  raw  ;  but 
let  me  say  that  it  is  nearly  as  clieap,  for  less  serves  Bees. 
Five  pounds  of  honey  collected  from  the  flowers  of  White 
or  Dutch  Clover  last  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  long  as  71bs. 
collected  from  the  blossoms  of  Heather  or  Ling — or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  Heath.  There  are  various  systems 
of  feeding.  I  will  not  offer  an  objection  to  any  ;  but  I 
would  recommend  the  following  : — Turn  up  the  hive, 
place  it  against  your  thigh  or  your  knee,  and  pour  the 
liquid  first  on  the  one  side  of  the  combs,  and  then  on  the 
other.  If  the  combs  are  held  at  an  angle  of  45*^,  the 
liquid  runs  into  the  cells  before  it  reaches  the  crown  of 
the  hive.  The  Bees  soon  lick  the  liquid  off  themselves. 
Both  in  a  profitable  and  speedy  point  of  view  this  system, 
1  think,  surpasses  any  other  for  autumn  feeding;  for  one 
man,  in  one  day,  could  give  .^0  hives  5  lbs.  each  ;  that  is 
to  say,  five  or  six  doses.  If  Bees  are  fed  every  day  tliey 
do  not  lay  by  much  ;  it  causes  them  to  fly  about  a  great 
deal;  hence  it  is  dangerous  to  feed  in  cold  weather. 
Where  time  is  no  object,  tiutrouglis  and  cisterns  ought  to 
be  used  in  spring.  In  feeding  swarms  that  have  not 
■worked  their  combs  down  to  the  boards,  soup  or  broth- 
plates  are  used.  A  (ew  straws  are  cut  and  jilaced  on  the 
sugar  and  water,  to  facilitate  its  being  taken  U|i,  and  to 
prevent  the  Bees  from  drowning  lliemselves  therein.  The 
Bees  form  or  make  ladders  of  themselves,  which  reach 
from  the  body  of  the  swarms  to  the  centre  of  the  jjlatcs. 
These  ladders  save  many  Bees  the  trouble  of  going  round 
about  by  the  sides  of  their  hives.  It  is  advisable  to  feed 
young  swarms  in  rainy  weather,  whether  they  are  needful 
or  not,  for  Bees,  at  the  swarming  season,  make  combs 
very  fast  from  sugar  or  treacle,  wax  being  a  secretion  of 
Bees  and  not  of  plants.  If  young  swarms  are  not 
attended  to  during  unfavourable  weather,  their  numbers 
decrease  instead  of  increase,  because  they  have  scarcely  any 
comb  to  breed  in. 

Upon  the  immuring  of  Bees  in  winter  I  did  not  intend 
to  offer  a  remark  ;  but  I  wrote  to  Carluke  in  onier  to 
learn  if  aoy  one  there  h.id  buried  his  Bees  in  winter;  at 
the  same  time  I  desired  the  person  whom  I  wrote  to,  lo 
bury  two  of  his  hives  or  stocks — one  without  food  and 
another  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  Bees  alive. 
In  answer  to  my  letter,  my  correspondent  informs  me  that 
*'  no  one  here  has  tried  the  burying  system,  and  I  dare 
say  never  shall ;  for  a  man  in  Cambusnetlian  (the  arljoining 
parish)  buried  one  with  as  much  honey  in  it  as  would  have 
kept  the  Bees  alive  above  ground  till  the  spring  :  when  he 
took  it  out  all  the  honey  was  eaten  and  the  Bees  were  dead." 
This  quotation  teaches  us  that  Bees  live  under  the  ground 
when  they  have  foud,  but  die  when  they  have  none 
— and  that  they  eat  more  under  than  above  the  ground. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  are  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  last  with  philosophy.  If  Bees  live 
under  the  ground  without  food  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,-  and  January,  it  is  but 
fair  to  infer  that  they  will  live  four  weeks  in  summer 
likewise  !  "We  are  open*%**{?|^ction  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
Lard  matter  to  make  us  believe  this. — A.  Peltigreii\ 
IVrotham  Park,  Middlesex. 

{To  be  continved.) 


DURABILITY  OF  OAK  TIMBER,  FELLED  WITH 
THE  BARK  ON  IN  WINTER. 

I  SEND  you  two  specimens  of  Oak  bark,  with  their 
dales,  taken  from  beams  in  old  buildings,  lately  taken 
down  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  winter  is  the  best  time  for  telling  Oak  timber,  when 
durability  is  required. 

No.  1  was  taken  from  abeam  in  an  old  house  in  Llany- 
anynech,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ;  the  date  cut  in  a  stone 
on  which  one  end  of  it  rested  is  1316,  which,  subtracted 
from  1843,  makes  its  age  527  yeurs.  The  timber  under 
the  bark  is  quite  hard  and  sound,  as  may  be  imagined 
from  the  state  of  the  bark,  which  appears  as  sound,  fresh, 
and  heavy,  as  if  it  had  been  there  only  a  short  time;  tlie 
beam  hod  been  covered  over  thickly  with  lath  and  plastt-r. 
No.  2  was  obtained  from  a  beam  in  an  old  building  in 
Oflwestry  that  w^is  taken  down;  the  dute  103.5  was  cut  in 
the  timber  in  two  or  three  places  ;  this,  subtracted  from 
1843,  makes  ifs  age  808  years.  The  bark  was  quite  fresh 
and  aound,  and  the  timber  under  it  was  the  same;  the 
ends  of  the  bejim-,  having  been  over  a  doorway,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  were  decaying  ;  but  the  other  parts 
were  sound. 

Thii  incontestably  proves  that  Oak  timber  is  most 
durable  when  felled  with  the  bark  on  :  whether  our 
forefathers  knew  this  by  experience,  or  merely  did  so  by 
chance,  the  b.irk  at  those  times  being  pos.sibly  of  little 
or  no  VMJue,  \n  more  than  I  can  affirm.  Tlie  fact  of  its 
durability  when  found  in  this  way  hat  been  further  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  perBons  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  working  up  timber  from  old  buildings.  At 
another  place,  ncfir  Ojtwestry,  was  Oak  timber  found  with 
bark  on,  m-arly  OOOyeara  old.  Jt  was  reported  to  be  quite 
tound  by  the  person  who  worked  it  up  for  fresh  purpuses. 

There  was  lately  gold,  in  a  neighbouring  Welhh  county, 
to  a  Dock  Comp;iny  at  Liverpool,  two  Oak  trees,  to  be 
felled  with  the  hark  on,  in  winter,  purpo.nely  for  gated  to 
docki,  /or  fin.  ftd.  per  foot;  one  tree  contained  I2fJ  feet, 
and  the  other  I2.'j  feet  of  timber. 

I  am  informed  that  coach-tnaker»,  who  require  hard, 
darabic  timber,  purchane  it  while  standing,  jind  have  it 
felled  in  winter,  Hacrificing  the  value  of  the  hark.  The 
white  or  »;ip-wood  of  the  Oak  will  begin  to  decay  in  a  very 
ihort  time  when  ptcled  and  felled  in  apring,  wliereas  it 


has  been  provtd  by  experience  tliat  it  is  hard  and  sound 
when  felled  with  the  hark  on,  in  winter. 

From  these  fticts  tliere  appears  litUe,  if  any  doubt,  that 
Oak  tinil)er  felled  with  the  bark  on  is  the  most  durable. 
—  fV.  BiH'tngton. 

[The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  B.  are  perfectly  sound,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  trees  that  have  never  been  even 
squared.] 

Home  Correspondence - 

Border  Carnationa  arid  Picntees. — For  Carnations  I 
would  recommend  Hoyle's  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  Ely's 
Dragoon,  S.  B, ;  Gregory's  Alfred,  and  Ely's  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. C.  B. ;  Ely's  Bright  Yenus,  and  Orson's  Rob  Rov, 
S.  F. ;  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Hogg's  Lady  Stanley,  Chadwink's 
Luceite.  R.  F.  ;  Elliot's  Britisli  Queen,  P.  F.  Hoyle's 
Duke  of  Leeds,  when  run,  is  more  admired  by  ladies  here 
tlian  when  clean — the  petals  are  apparently  thicker  and 
more  velvetty  in  the  run-Howers,  and  their  colour  very  rich 
and  dark,  is  this  alteration  in  substance  of  petal  owing  to 
the  effect  oflight?  ThisHoweris  increasedreadily  by  pijiings. 
I  have  observed  tiiat  pipinc:s  of  it  in  a  glass  with  others  are 
often  the  first  rooted.  Dragoon  is  easily  piped,  but  layers 
of  it  will  flag  unless  immediately  placed  in  the  shade. 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Bright  Venus  seldom  run  with  me; 
tlie  other  sorts  will,  but  in  a  border  this  is  no  objection. 
Tiiey  nre  all  good  growers,  easily  propagated,  and  their 
price  does  not  exceed,  on  the  average,  one  shilling  per  pair. 
Maud's  Rowton,  scarlet  flake,  when  run,  is  a  beautiful 
object  in  the  border;  in  the  clear  flowers  the  white  is  not 
good.  Ely's  Tree  Carnation,  scarlet  flake,  throws  up  a 
tall  flower-stalk,  from  the  sides  of  whicli  si>ring  numerous 
sliools,  all  which  can  be  piped.  The  calyx  is  often 
*' Wheat-ear."  I  have  seen  this  variety  look  very  inter- 
esting and  showy  when  blooming  in  a  greenhouse  in  v.'in- 
ter.  The  following  Picotees  are  suitable  for  a  border. 
Red — Ely's  Criterion,  Hardy's  Royal  Briton,  Woolard's 
I\liss  Bacon,  Hir.'^t's  Admiral  Sotheron,  Banton's  Mazeppa. 
Purple — Lee's  Lady  Wild  man,  PuUen's  Incomparable, 
and  Lady  Peel,  Birtle's  Lady  Fair,  Kirtland's  Victoria, 
Jackson's  Delight.  Rose — Giddin's  Hemingford  Beauty, 
Syke's  Eliza,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby.  Yellow — Martin's 
Victoria,  Hamburg  Yellow.  All  these  are  cheap,  showy, 
and  readily  increased. —  O. 

Pits. —  Our  correspondent"  Economist,"  who  some  time 
ago  requested  Mr.  Paxton's  opinion  respecting  the  most 
economical  mode  of  constructing  a  range  of  pits  for  general 
purposes,  such  as  for  growing  Pines,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
&c.,  also  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Heaths, 
and  other   greenhouse-plants,  is  answered  in  the  foliow- 


Fig.  2.— Transverse  Sjcction.— Scale  i  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
"  The  best  method  of  building  pits  is  to  construct 
them  of  nine-inch  brick  on  bed,  and  the  best  mode 
of  heating  them  is  by  Rogers'  Conic;il  Boiler.  In 
the  present  case,  "  Economist"  may  build  a  pit  78 
feet  long  inside  and  7  feet  wide.  Cover  the  pit  with  a 
ridge  and  furrow  roof,  making  the  space  from  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  jnt  to  the  valley-rafter  3  feet  6  inches,  and 
the  back  wall  below  the  rafter  5  feet  G  inches — see  section 
across  the  pit, _/?(7.  2.  Divide  the  whole  length  into  four 
compartments  for  growing  the  different  sorts  of  jdants,  by 
4^  incli  brick-on-bed  walls.  Divide  the  whole  length  of 
the  ridge  and  furrow-roof  into  12  bays,  having  a  ventilator 
in  the  angle  of  each  pediment,  as  at  d  d,Jig.  1.  Now,  to 
get  to  the  plants,  each  li;;ht  is  hinged  at  the  valley-rafter, 
and  fastened  witli  a  thumb-button  ;it  the  ridge-rafter.  By 
referring  to  ftij.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  light  or  frame 
leaves  the  ridge-rafter  at  a  in  the  direction  of  b,  and  lies 
flat  upon  the  nest  light  at  c.  Each  light  may  be  opened 
in  this  way,  so  that  a  workman  may  get  to  any  part  of  the 
pit." — Jiiscph  Paxton, 

Charcoal^;^Last  year  I  potted  two  standard  Hydrangeas 
in  IG  sized  pots,  with  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  and  one- 
third  sifted  charcoal  ;  the  drainage,  which  was  three  inches 
deep,  I  formed  of  coarse  pieces  of  charcoal :  when  the 
plants  bloomed,  1  found  the  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  a 
beautiful  bright  blue,  and  so  they  continued  to  flower  the 
whole  of  tfie  season.  Every  plant  seems  to  delight  in 
charcoal  ;  since  I  have  laid  charcoal  merely  on 
the  surface  of  the  mould,  round  the  stems  of  many 
of  my  large  Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  the  alteration 
has  been  very  striliing  ;  the  foliage  assuming  a  dark  ricli 
hue,  and  the  plants  being  altogether  most  luxuriant.  It 
irt  my  opinion  that  Jarj^e  bedH  of  blue  HydrungcHB  might 
he  ea.sily  obtained  by  the  above  trcattnent. — ./.  L.  S/tow, 
Swinton  GnrdnuH. 

Ckarconl. — In  the  Forest  of  Dean  T  observed  that  the 
Charcoal  "  hearths  or  floors  "  soon  became  spopitaneouhly 
covered  with  Beedhng  WillowH^of  a  very  vigonius  growth. 
These  aeedlingH  made  their  appeiirance  in  about  a  year 
after  tlur  fircH,  ami  I  do  not  recollect  any  otiier  kind  of 
B'-ed  germinating  tliure  exf(!pt  the  Willows.  Some  time 
Bgo   1   saw  :a    the    Chronicle  observations  on  a  kind  of 


shale  as  a  manure.  Now  in  this  forest  is  a  kind  of  blue 
shale  over  the  stratum  of  coal,  this  after  being  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  some  time  crumbles  down  like  shell 
marl.  Mounds  round  some  old  coal-pits  composed  of 
this  material  were  planted  with  Oaks,  which  became  the 
most  vigorous  of  any  in  the  forest, and  were  covered  with 
healthy  dark-green  shining  leaves.  The  coal  shale  is  a 
valuable  manure  and  would  be  useful  to  farmers,  parti- 
cularly upon  light  sandy  heath  and  bog  soils,  and  ia 
localities  where  it  abounds  the  proprietors  of  coal-works 
might  profit  by  \t.~W.  Billington,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Curl  in  Potatoes. —  Mr.  Barnes,  at  p.  42-i  of  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Magazine,"  mentions  that  the  disease  known  by 
the  name  of  ''curl"  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
seed  Potatoes  not  fully  ripened.  Mr.  Dixon  has  made 
the  same  observation  in  his  treatise  6n'^  that  disease. 
This,  however,  will  not  sufiice  to  account  for  it :  for  how 
is  it  that  the  "  curl"  does  not  affect  Potatoes  on  some  par- 
ticultir  soils,  even  when  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  seed  ;  while  on  other  soils  it  attacks 
them,  however  well  ripened  the  seed-Potatoes  might  have 
been  ?  The  former  happens  in  moorland  districts  ;  the 
latter  on  light  rich  soil  near  Edinburgh.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent '^curl,"  T  have  known  gardeners  at  the  latter  place 
procure  seed  from  their  friends  in  the  Moorlands.  If  they 
did  not  continue  to  do  this,  the  '*  curl"  would  appear  the 
second  or  third  year.  This  sujjjtorts  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  ocrasiooed  in  some  measure  by  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  or  rather  by  its  having  been  long  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  been  imagined  to  be  owing  to  the  tubers  de- 
caying in  the  soil  ;  but  this  does  not  explain  why  some 
soils  aflect  them  and  not  others.  Decayed  toj)S  make  a 
good  and  useful  manure  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  the  same 
kind;  why  then  should  decayed  roots  be  prejudicial? 
Mr.  Barnes  speaks  of  "curl"  being  caused  by  the 
over- ripeness  of  seed- Potatoes,  and  yet  says  that^ 
"all  Potatoes  that  are  meant  for  seed  should  be  ripe 
and  hardened  by  the  sun  and  air."  He  further 
observes  that  "  all  kinds  of  seed  may  be  over-ripe — that 
is,  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  properties."  He 
complains  of  the  plan  of  planting  Potatoes  late,  without 
stating  what  has  generally  led  lo  it.  He  must  be  aware 
that  when  the  late  kinds  of  Potatoes  are  planted  early, 
for  instance,  about  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  1st  of  June, 
especially  on  light  land,  they  are  apt  to  make  what  is 
called  a  second  growth.  To  preverit  this,  the  Norfolk 
farmers  defer  planting  their  Potatoes  until  the  1st  of  June, 
in  order  that  the  tubers  may  not  be  prematurely  ripened 
by  the  Midsummer  drought  ;  otherwise  they  would 
send  forth  many  more  little  Potatoes,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  main  crop.  In  this  case  ihe  first-formed  Potatoes 
are  hard  and  fibrous,  and  tlie  small  ones  produced  from 
them,  and  attached  to  them  by  shoots,  are  small,  and  fit 
only  for  pigs. — J.  Wiyhion,  Cosset/  Garderis, 

Pi?ie  Apples. — Although  I  have  not  been  engaged  ia 
Pine  growing  for  nearly  five  years,  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  culture  of  that  delicious  fruit.  Mr.  Murray  says, 
that  he  "  adopts  the  large-shift  system  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and 
proposes  to  carry  it  still  farther  next  year."  In  a  leader 
it  is  stated  "  that  this  is  a  certain  precursor  of  geltTtig  rid 
of  potting  altogether.''  I  quite  agree  with  this  remark, 
and  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  natural  system,  (as  it 
may  be  termed,)  in  time,  will  be  generally  practised.  I  am 
the  more  satisfied  of  this  from  having  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  growing  of  Pines  wiUiout  pots  for  several 
years,  and  shall  here  give  you  a. short  account  of  my  pro- 
ceedings and  success.  About  ten  years  ago  my  em}»lojer 
caused  two  Pine-houses  to  be  built  ;  the  pit  for  the  Pines 
was  about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  hot-air  chamber  below 
heated  by  a  flue.  Being  fully  aware  thit  a  dry  heat  would 
not  answer,  I  had  Inrge  pans  placed  along  the  top  of  the 
flue  to  be  kept  filled  with  water,  and  had  also  water  dashed 
along  the  tloor  of  the  chamber  every  morning.  There  were 
veiitilators  from  the  outside  to  admit  cold  air  into  the 
lower  pait  of  the  chamber,  and  also  ventilators  in  front 
and  back  of  the  pit,  connected  with  the  hot-air  chamber, 
so  as  to  admit  the  hot  air  into  the  house  when  required. 
In  March  I  prei)ired  my  bed  for  the  Pines  and  turned 
out  one-year-old  plants  ;  they  iiad  been  growing  the  first 
5  months  without  pots  in  an  old  Pine  pit  ;  tliey  Mere  after- 
wards potted  into  latlier  a  large  shift,  where  they  remained 
until  I  turned  them  out  into  the  new  pit  in  March  follow- 
ing. They  grew  very  strong,  and  a  few  began  to  show 
fruit  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continued  doing  so  up 
to  the  middle  of  July,  when  all  had  shown  fruit;  they 
swelled  off  very  well,  and  produced  fruit  from  31bs.  to  r>lbs, 
avoirdupois  ;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  the  Quten,  Globe, 
Enville,  Jamaica,  Otaheite,  and  Montserrat.  I  continued 
the  same  plan  the  year  following  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Providence  that  I 
planted  amongst  them  ;  these  did  not  fruit  until  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  when  they  produced  I'ruit  double  the  size  of 
the  others.  After  this  I  was  determined  to  try  the  natural 
system  entirely  in  one  of  the  houses.  In  March  1  planted 
strong  suckers  of  the  above-mentioned  Pines,  alternately 
with  the  Providence,  the  former  to  be  fruited  off  the 
second  year.  I  cleared  the  plants  away  as  they  ripened, 
to  make  room  for  the  Providence,  which  nqnire  a  year 
longer  to  produce  fine  fruit.  1  succeeded  in  this  equally 
well ;  the  smaller  sorts  fruited  the  second  year  and  were 
cleared  away  ;  the  Providence  grew  very  strong  and  began 
to  show  fruit  al)out  llie  beginning  of  ApriL  The  third 
year,  when  I  left  my  hituation,  I  was  infornnMl  that  they 
produced  very  fine  fruit,  weighing  from  Bibs,  to, 11  lbs. 
From  the  experience  I  have  hud  of  this  sybtem  1  have  not 
the  leui-t  douhl  of  its  success  ;  and  had  I  to  grow  Fines 
again,  1  have  so  liigh  an  opininn  uf  it  that  I  should  never 
gri)w  a  Fine  in  a  pi>t.  Many  Fine-growers  imagine  that 
thofe  16  a  difficulty  in  getting  Lliem  lo  fruit,  but  I  found 
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none,  no  more  than,  in  the  pot-culture.  It  is  attended 
■with  little  trouble;  the  saving  of  labour  is  very  great,  and 
there  is  also  a  saving  in  pots.  From  the  time  the  suckers 
■were  planted  to  the  time  the  fruit  was  cut  the  plants  were 
never  lifted,  but  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  v.'ere  removed 
and  a  little  of  the  top  soil  was  taken  away  and  filled  up 
again  with  fresh  soil  ;  this  was  done  about  March  and 
again  in  September.  Between  these  times  I  loosened  the 
surface-soil  occasionally. —  R.  J\I.,  a  Landscape  Gardener. 
The  Love  Bird. — A  correspondent  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed if  the  Love-bird  (Agapornis  pullaria)  has  been 
known  to  breed  in  this  country  ;  as,  he  says,  a  few  years 
since  three  eggs  were  laid  by  a  cage  bird  belonging  to  a 
lady  at  Cambridge  who  had  kept  these  birds  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

Larch    Trees. — My   attention   has   been  called    to    a 
proposition  which   your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Billing- 
ton,  states  interrogatively  as  to  the  propriety  of  falling 
Larch    and    other    resinous   trees   in    the    early  part    of 
summer,  on   the  ground  that  at  that  period  '*  there  is 
more  of  the  resinous  fluid  afloat,  or  at  least  it  is  more 
regularly   dispersed  in    the   wood."     I    have   frequently 
heard  tliis  idea  broached,   and  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  it  from  experiment,  as  I  have  always  done 
from  theory,  it  being  at  variance  with   all  correct  prin- 
ciples.     Every    physiologist    must    be    aware  that    the 
*' resinous  fluid "  is  a  product  of  the  plant  itself,  after 
the  elaboration  of  the  sap  in  the  leaf,    and,   owing   its 
existence  to  that  elaboration,  can  only  be  met  with  in  a 
descending  or  half-deposited  state.     We  know  that  the 
first  sap  which  rises  in  the  returning  summer  unites  with 
a  portion  of  this  deposit,  causing  the  germination  of  the 
earliest  buds  ;  but  in   so   doing,  it  only  dilutes,   not  in- 
creases, the  quantity  of  the  last  year's  manufacture,  so  to 
call  it ;  and   by  so  doing  only  loads  the  timber  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  the  gradual  evaporation  of  which  after 
the  timber  is  felled  produces  sun-cracks,  and  an  evident 
predisposition  to  decay.     If  your  correspondent  will  try 
the  e>;)ieriment,  he  will  soon  be  satisfied  of  the  error  of 
this  notion — which  has  become  almost  a  popular  one — 
that  resinous  trees  should  be  felled  in  summer.    Let  a  few 
Larch  be  cut  down  in  March,  and  an  equal  vv'cight  cut  in 
the  following  June  or  July  (and  it  is  by  this  that  I  liave 
proved  it),  and  let  them  be   weighed  against  each   other 
again,   after   lying   in  the  timber-yard   a   twelvemonth  ; 
he    will    find    that    the    summer- felled    trees    have    lost 
■weight  against  the  others  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
besides    the    cracking    and    warping    exhibited    by    all . 
summer-felled  timber.     In  fact,  the  sooner  this  opinion  is 
exploded  the  better;  for  it  arises  from  an  entire  want  of 
acquaintunce  with  the  distint^tion  between  the  rising  sap, 
which  (for  our  purposes  at  least)  is  little  else  than  water  ; 
and  the  elaborated  juice,  or  cambium,  of  the  plant,  which 
is,  of  course,  most  plentiful  in  the  stem  just  at  or  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  most  efiectually  consolidated  and 
dispersed  in  the  timber  in  the  winter.    With  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition,  that  it  is  at  that  jieriod,  viz., 
in  June,  "more  regularly  dispersed  in   the  wood,"    the 
supposition  is  purely  conjectural  and  empirical.     Notliing 
can  be  more  perfect  or  more  equable  than  the  disposition 
of  its  elaborated  juices  which  the  plant  itself  has  made  ; 
and  the  rising  sa])  rather  disturbs  and  deranges  this  dis- 
position ;  of  course,  for  an   obvious  and  active  purpose  ; 
■which,  however,  being  unfulfilled  at  the  time  of  falling 
the  tree,  it  lies  in  a  state  of  arrested  vegetable  energy,  so 
to  speak,  extremely  favourable  to  early  dec^y.     Whilst  I 
am  on  this  subject,  I  am  anxious  to  say  one  word  on  the 
pruning  of   resinous  trees,  about  which  such  conflicting 
opinions  are  observed  in  the  works  on  Arboriculture  ;  some 
advising  the  eAcision  of  the  bo'.tom  tier  of  lateral  branches 
each  year,  but  the  geuerality  forbidding  all  pruning  what- 
ever, and   advocatmg  their   being  allowed,  to  prune  each 
other  by  proximity.     Like  the  umpire  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Cameleon,  1  am  obliged  to  say,  "both   are  wrong."     If 
one  tier  be  taken  off  each  year,  it  will  be  sometimes  too 
BQUch,  sometimes  too  little,  according  to  the  growth  and 
peculiarity  of  each  tree  ;  if  they  be  allowed,  to  prune  each 
other,  they   leave  dead  snags  sticking  out  in  the  stem, 
•which    the  descending   sap   is   obliged  to  surround,    but 
■which  if  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  it  would  have  overlapped, 
and  preserved  from  decay  ;  and  completing  the  annularity 
of  that  year's  layer  of  new  wood,  would  have  made  the 
timber  stronger  and  more  regular.     Pruning  is  a  matter 
not  of  rigid  rules,  but  of  principle.     Let  the  pruner  look 
at  the  internode  above  and  below  the  branch  in  question ; 
if  the  one  below  is  considerably  larger  in  girth  than  the  one 
above,  then  the  branch  may  come  away  with  advantage, 
provided  the  plant  he  vigorous;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  will  find  the  proportion  between  those  two  internodes 
of  the  stem   more  equable.     If  the  two,   or  even  three, 
bottom  tiers  have   a   disproportionately   thin    internode 
above  them,  and  the  stem  be  large  and  tolerably  even  in 
size  between  and  below  them,  then  those  two  or  three 
tiers  may  all  come  away.     But  if  the  stem  preserve  a  very 
regular  proportion  all  the  way  up,  then   the   tiers  should 
only  be  taken  off  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  as 
they  begin  to  cease  growing.  If  one  branch  of  a  tier,  whether 
high  or  low  in  the  tree,  be  exuberant,  let  a  part  of  it  be 
taken  off.     The  best  time  to  prune  the  resinous  trees  is 
either  in   October — with  the  view   of  the  wound  being 
covered  by  the  turpentine  before  the  frosts  come, — or  in 
March  after  they  are  gone,   and  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  spring  sap   begins  to  rise,  that  the  surface  of 
the  wound  may  have  time  to  harden  so  as  to  destroy  the 
elasticity  of  the  mouths  of  the  sap-vessels,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  rising  sap. — C,  Wren  Hoskyns.,  iVroxhatl. 
Domestic  Yeast. — Persons   who    are  in   the    habit    of 
making  their  own  bread  can  easily  manufacture  their  own 
yeast  hy  attending  to  the  following  directions.     Boil  one 
pound  of  good  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a  little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour    when 


milk-warm  bottle  it  and  cork  it  close,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  24  hours.  One  pound  of  this  ytast  will  make 
18  lbs.  of  bread.— J",  Me  /.',  IJilUborough. 

Rats. — The  great  increase  of  rats  in  the  present  day  is 
partly  0(\ing  to   trapping  the  domestic  cat  close  to  the 
labourer's  cottage.     1  am,  myself,  no  very  great  friend  to 
the  feline  race  ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  no  animal  ever  raised 
the  bristles  of  my  temper  half  so  frequently  as  poor  puss  ; 
but  since  I  began  to  place  cheap  netting  over  my  newly- 
sown  flower-beds,  Tom  and  I  have   been   on   pretty  good 
terms.  Nevertheless,  villages  are  ransacked,  and  in  which- 
ever direction  you  ride  the  sixpenny  prize  is  too  frequently 
exposed  upon  some  wall  or  paling.     Here  we  see  the  pied, 
the  sable,  the  tortoiseshell,  and  the  old   maid's  tabby,  ar- 
ranged as  trophies  of  victory.     What  a  deprivation   must 
it  be  to  the  cottager  on  his  return  home  from  labour  to 
miss  the  greeting  of  puss  !  how  annoyed  must  he  feel  at 
no  longer  hearing  his  favourite  purring  round   his  legs  ! 
Many  of  our  peasantry   (thanks  to   an  increasing  love  of 
gardening,  and  less  frequent  calls  upon  John  Barleycorn) 
are  now  enabled  to  keep  a  pig  ;  such  at  least  was  the  case 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  1  sojourned  during  the  past 
summer.     The  sty  soon  becomes  infested  with  the  above- 
mentioned  vermin,  which  partake  of  the  food  given  to  the 
grunters,  and  if  not  destroyed  they  soon  betake  themselves 
to  the  hedges  and  ditcii-banks  in  large  hordes.     We  now 
see  fields  completely  overrun  by  rats,  and  burrowed  more 
hke  the  works  of  rabbits    than  those  whiskered  gentry. 
The  sportsman  will  doubtless  argue  that  tlie  cat,  if  once 
given  to  ramble,  kills  a  large  quantity  of  game  ;    but  I 
much  doubt  if  the  cat  really  'lestroys  game  equal  to  the 
rat,  particularly  in  the   breeding  season  ;    for  the  latter 
not  only  feeds  upon  the  young  birds,  but  also  on  the  eggs 
of  partridges   and  pheasants.      These  observations  have 
been  elicited  by  seeing  several  accounts  in  the  Chro7iicle 
of  the  damage  occasioned  by  rats  ;  such  statements  at  first 
appear  almost  incredible,  but  unfortun^itely  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  truth.    I  myself  saw,  only  a  few  months 
back,  hundreds  of  rats  slaughtered  in  one  held  alone.— ^ 
Quiet  Observer. 

Polyanthus. — I  found  seedlings  from  Alexander  very 
variable  and  uncertain.  Thoie  from  Lord  Rancliff  gene- 
rally resembled  the  parent,  and  there  neie  many  pretty 
varieties,  but  with  small  flowers.  Those  from  Tantarara 
were  like  the  parent.  From  Collier's  Princess  Royal  I 
had  round  fi<>wers  with  many  petals  ;  but  by  fur  the  best 
were  raised  fi'om  fine-eyed  seedlings,  impregnated  with 
Buck's  George  IV.,  Rancliff,  or  other  good  sorts.  Among 
these  I  had  varieties  of  all  shades  ;  and  latterly  I  have 
saved  seed  from  the  fine-eyed  ones  only — propagating  the 
be&t  for  that  purpose,  and  nipping  off  the  flowers  from  the 
named  sorts  when  1  have  got  their  pollen.  Loudon  and 
others  have  said  that  this  plant  is  much  hardier  than  the 
Auricula  :  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact ;  for  in  1838  I 
saw  both  in  a  frame — of  which  many  squares  were  out : 
the  Auriculas  all  survived,  and  seemed  little  worse  ;  the 
Polyanthuses  were  all  killed.  Over-potting  is  very  bad 
for  them  ;  a  little  heat  in  early  spring  seems  to  help  them 
to  root;  they  should  have  timely  attention  in  autumn  to 
get  them  established  early,  and  a  situation  kept  regularly 
moist  by  shade  and  shelter  from  all  drying  winds. —  O. 

Dutch  Clover.  —  The  sudden  appearance  of  Clover 
in  pastures  after  some  particular  top-dressing,  or  in  cer- 
tain moors  after  the  ling  has  been  burnt,  has  olten  excited 
the  surprise  of  observers,  though  perhaps  without  induc- 
ing them  to  make  any  accurate  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  produced  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  some  cases,  there  has  not  been  an  acute  discrimina- 
tion of  species.  Observations  by  some  competent  person 
on  tliis  point  would  certainly  not  be  without  interest,  and 
might  lead  to  more  important  results  than  might  at  first 
be  anticipated,  both  la  a  scientific  and  economical  point 
of  view.  A  still  more  curious  and  inexplicable  instance 
of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  large  natural  crop  of  White 
Clover  is  that  which  so  commonly  takes  place  when  large 
districts,  as  on  the  Lincolnshire  const,  are  rescued  from 
the  sea  by  embankments,  and  fertilized  by  the  admission 
of  the  tide  after  the  embankment  has  been  completed,  until 
the  tract  of  country  is  in  a  proper  state  for  cultivation. 
Some  one  conveniently  situated  for  such  observations, 
with  a  very  slender  botanical  knowledge,  hue  with  a  turn 
for  patient  and  accurate  investigation,  would,  by  com- 
mencing from  the  moment  of  the  final  exclusion  of  the  tide, 
most  probably  be  able  to  cleiir  up  this  very  perplexing 
matter.  As  regards  the  appearance  of  Clover  in  pas- 
ture lands,  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  difficulty  ; 
for,  nut  only  will  the  seeds  lie  dormant  for  years  where 
they  are  out  of  the  influence  of  air  from  the  presence 
of  a  thick  vegetation  above  them,  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  in  certain  cases  they  may  be  propagated  by 
the  little  tubers  which  are  so  general  on  the  roots  of 
Clovers,  Vetches,  and  many  other  leguminous  plants. 
These,  indeed,  in  general  appear  to  be  mere  reservoirs  of 
nutritive  matter,  for  they  often  run  through  their  phases 
of  developement  very  rapidly  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  lar 
from  improbable  that,  when  they  are  not  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  plant,  they  may  be  capable  of  repro- 
ducing it,  as  we  know  that  such  bodies  may  lie  dormant 
for  years.  Everyone  must  have  observed,  after  the 
periodical  felling  of  woods,  what  a  quantity  of  herbaceous 
plants  appear,  of  which  there  has  not  been  a  trace  for 
years,  merely  from  tlie  clearing  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
from  its  thick  coat  of  underwood.  And  this  is  not  only 
the  cdse  with  plants  which  spring  from  seed,  but  with 
others  ;  as  Orchidacese,  which  spring  more  generally  from 
tubers.  In  certain  woods  which  abound  with  the  Fly 
Orchis,  just  after  the  periodical  felling,  not  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  for  years  after  the  underwood  has  once  i-e-es- 
tablished  itself.  A  very  curious  instance  of  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood    has    lately    fallen    within    my    observation. 


An  old  tree  was  felled  in  a  wild  part  of  Rock- 
ingham Forest,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  old  stock, 
a  single  individual  of  Cynoglossum  sylvaticum  ap- 
peared, a  plant  which  I  have  never  before  observed  in 
this  district,  though  acquainted  with  it  from  my  infancy. 
A  large  crop  has  sprung  up  from  this  individual,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  now  completely  established.  These  and 
many  other  curious  facts  of  a  similar  nature  may  occa- 
sionally excite  our  surprise  ;  but  it  seems  most  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  any  notions  so  wild  as  those  of  sponta- 
neous generation.  The  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  a 
species  of  Acarus  duringthe  course  of  certain  ciiemical ex- 
periments instituted  by  Mr.  Crosse,  was  laid  before  the 
French  Academy,  and  they  were,  I  believe,  unanimously 
considered  quite  unworthy  of  attention  as  connected  with 
the  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  In  the  instances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  observations,  there 
ought  to  be  some  pretence  at  investigation  before  explan- 
ations of  such  a  nature  be  adverted  to.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  not  think  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  Lincolnshire  marshes  a 
matter  at  all  more  marvellous  than  that  of  a  crop  of  Clover 
springing  up  without  any  pre-existent  germs,  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  several  organs  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  object  was  created  does  not  show  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator  less  in  one  case  than  the  other. — M* 
T.  Berkeley. 

Gold  of  Pleasure. — An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds. 
In  France,  brooms  somewhat  resembling  our  carpet- 
brooms,  are  made  of  the  dry  plant  after  the  seeds  have 
been  threshed  out.— il/.  T.  B. 

Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes.  —  I  bastard  trench  a. 
piece  of  rich  light  sandy  ground,  about  18  ins.  deep, 
and  break  it  well  with  a  spade.  At  the  bottom  ot 
each  trench  is  spread  some  half-decomposed  horse-dung, 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  on  this  1  plant  the  sets  whole, 
cutting  a  small  piece  of  the  narrow  end  off,  as  I  consider 
it  is  useless,  and  placing  them  upright,  the  ground  is 
planted  as  the  trenching  proceeds  ;  the  tubers  are  laid  in. 
lines  fully  nine  inches  deep  and  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  which  are  lU  inches  fiom  each  other.  1  cover  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  about  three  inches  deep  with 
dung,  similiir  to  that  which  is  put  into  the  trench.  They 
receive  one  moulding  up  when  the  Potatoes  are  about  six 
inches  high  ;  a  little  damaged  salt  is  mixed  with  the  soil, 
which  causes  the  Potatoes  to  be  well  flavoured.  Byadopt- 
int;  this  plan  an  excellent  crop  may  be  produced  early  \n 
June  if  the  tubers  are  planted  between  the  25th  and  30th 
of  January.  In  taking  up  the  crop  select  the  best  ripened 
ones,  and  let  tliem  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  until 
they  become  shrivelled  j  these  will  always  come  earliest. 
— Anonymous, 


IRcfatttos. 

The  Botany  of  the  Voijar/e  of  H.MT.S.  Sulphur.  Edited' 
by  R.  B.  Hinds,  Esq.  ;  tlie  Botanical  descriptions  by 
George  Bentham,  Esq.  4to.  Part  I.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 
The  voyage  of  the  Sulphur  occupied  a  period  of  six  years,, 
during  nliich  time  the  south-east  of  South  America,  the 
wliole  of  the  west  coast  of  tliat  continent,  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  eventually  the 
coast  of  China  were  visited.  Mr.  Hinds,  who  was  the 
suigeon  of  the  expedition,  was  a  zealous  naturalist,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  forming  collections,  especially  in 
Conchology  and  Botany.  His  Herbarium  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  JUr.  Bentham,  and  the  cew  plants  which  it 
contained  are  to  be  published  in  the  present  work,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty,  the  Botanical 
descriptions  being  written  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and  the 
general  observations  by  Mr.  Hinds,  whose  attention  was- 
particularly  turned,  daring  the  whole  voyage,  to  Botanical 
geography. 

The  Number  before  us  contains  the  commencement  of 
the  Californian  Flora,  and  is  illustrated  by  10  lithographic 
plates  of  remarkable  plants  of  merit.  Mr.  Hinds  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation, 
and  especially  of  the  Russian  settlement  of  Sitka,  which  we 
must  extract, 

"  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  very  great, 
and  at  Sitka  only  37  really  tine  clear  days  were  recorded 
throughout  this  period.  At  this  Russian  settlement  some 
extended  observations  gave  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  as  45°  ft',  and  the  range  from  2»  Z'  to  81"  9'.  The 
whole  country  is  bold  and  mountainous,  intersected  by 
deep  and  moist  valleys,  and  is  everywhere  covered  by  a 
gloomy  forest  of  Spruce.  These  vast  forests  offer  a  scene 
which  powerfully  arrests  attention.  The  trees  are  often 
of  enormous  dimensions  ;  stretching  upvvards,  with 
scarcely  a  branch,  to  where  the  eye  almost  fails  to  follow 
them,  with  enormous  trunks,  very  deceptive  till  brought 
within  the  scope  of  our  experience  by  means  of  the  tape- 
line  ;  beneath,  a  most  luxuriant  undergrowth  everywhere 
abounds,  and  has  an  exuberance  and  charm  about  jt 
which  is  rarely  supposed  to  be  possible  beyond  the 
tropics.  But  over  these  the  influence  of  the  moist 
climate  is  unceasing.  It  most  probably  hurries  through 
a  rapid  existence  the  more  lowly  shrubs,  and  its  effect 
on  the  trees  is  very  marked.  None  are  seen  to  attain  any 
great  age,  that  is,  none  have  that  appearance  ;  but  when 
the  vigour  of  life  is  past,  they  rapidly  yield  to  the  constant 
influence  of  the  moist  atmosphere,  soil,  and  investment 
of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  soon  fall  to  the  ground, 
which  in  some  places  they  occupy  in  great  numbers.  But 
as  is  everywhere  observable  where  the  climate  is  uniform, 
the  variety  in  species  is  not  great ;  and  some  will  occur 
with  multitudes  of  individuals  covering  a  very  large  space. 
The  account  of  Upper  Cahfornia  is  not  less  interesting. 
"  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  when  an  expedi- 
tion up  the  Rio  Sacramento  penetrated  from  San  Fran- 
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CISCO  some  dist^ince  into  the  interior.  The  country 
exhibited  a  vast  plain,  rich  in  a  deep  soil,  and  subject  to 
periodical  submersion.  Occasional  chimps  of  fine  Oaks 
and  Pidnes  imparted  an  appearance  of  piuk-lanJ.  They 
were  already  shedding  their  leaves  ;  a  small  Grape  was 
very  abundant  on  the  baiiks,  and  we  sometimes  obtained 
a  dessert  from  the  fruit  of  a  Julians.  We  had  scarcely 
returned,  when  a  storm  covered  the  maritime  range  of 
hills  with  snow;  and  this  set  the  final  seal  on  the  year's 
vegetation.  On  quitting  the  coast  for  the  interior,  we 
exchanged  the  evergreen  Oaks  for  deciduous  species.  Tiie 
latter  grow  to  fine  trees,  with  wood  of  grtat  specific 
gravity.  But  the  natives  have  a  very  pernicious  practii-e 
of  lighting  their  fires  at  the  bases;  and  as  they  naruralty 
select  the  largest,  it  was  really  a  sorrowful  sight  to  behold 
numbers  of  the  finest  trees  thus  prematurely  and  wantonly 
destroyed.  And  it  is  not  a  counrry  where  wood  is  super- 
abundant;  for  no  sooner  is  the  Oregon  crossed  than  the 
Spruce  forests  disappear,  and  the  prevailing  trees  are 
Oaks,  which  towards  the  south  become  gradually  less 
abundant." 

From  this  account  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  jMr. 
Hinds'  work  is  worthy  the  support  which  it  receives  from 
the  British  Government.  We  trust  that  the  same  liberal 
assistance  will  be  granted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  and  his 
ample  materials  for  an  account  of  the  Botany  of  the  late 
antarctic  voyage  of  the  Erebus. 

It  was  very  laudable  in  this  officer  to  take  upon  him- 
self duties  to  which  he  was  not  liable,  and  the  Botanical 
world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  meritorious 
exertions.  Tlie  public,  hnA-ever,  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  those  collections  of  plants  which  were  formed  at  the 
public  expense,  and  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  buried 
in  the  British  ISluseum,  sliould  be  also  made  use  of.  We 
trust  that  the  Lords  of  tiie  Admirahy  will  take  measures 
to  rescue  tliem  from  their  lurking-pUce,  and  cause  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentham,  ihan  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  Botanist  better  qualified  for  their 
examinaiioii.  Tne  collections  to  which  we  allude  were 
formed  by  Mr.  BarcUy,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Sinclair  also, 
the  former  of  whom  was  sent  out  ac  the  public  expense 
and  the  forming  such  collections  was  part  of  his  duly. 


flowers  and  agreeable  fragrance.  Here  was  also  a  case  filled 
with  plants  that  had  lately  been  imported  from  Jamaica. 
Among  them  was  said  to  be  a  species  of  Ij)Omosa,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  I.  Horsfalliie,  which  we  v?erfi  informed 
grows  abundantly  in  tiie  woods  in  Jamaica.  Tlicre  was 
aUo  in  tlie  same  case  a  Podocarpus,  a  tree  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  wood.  This  house  is  heated  by  hot 
water  in  iron  pipes.  Near  it  vpere  several  ranges  of  pits  ; 
one  of  them,  healed  by  hot  water,  was  filled  with  Green- 
house plants,  among  vi-liich  were  good  specimens  of 
Heaths  and  Epaciises.  Passing  tlnougli  a  second  sjtan- 
roofed  house,  (J4  feet  long  and  16  ^ride,  which  was  filled 
with  half-hardy  jilants  lOr  bedding  out  in  spring,  we 
entered  an  old  stjve  ne:;r  it,  whicli  contained  a  few  Cacti, 
and  a  collt-ction  of  other  plants,  along  vi'ith  tv.'o  bulbs  of 
Ornithogalum  revolutum,  being  part  of  a  large  importa- 
tion of  Cape  bulbs.  In  the  American  garden  was  a  bed 
of  Androraed*  floribundii,  covered  with  flower-buds  ;  this 
about  April  and  May  will  he  a  sheetof  white  bloom.  Heie 
were  also  several  plants  of  Rhododendron  Russellianurn  ; 
this  scarlet  variety  is  perfectly  !iardy  ;  but  they  had  mats 
thrown  round  them  to  preserve  their  foliage:  the  Rho- 
dodendrons are  intermixed  with  Ledums,  Vacciniuras, 
Heaths,  Andromedas,  &c.  Extensive  additions,  Mr. 
Marnook  infoiined  us,  are  soon  to  be  made  to  the  general 
collection,  and  also  to  the  Medical  garden. 


NOTICES  ofKEW  plants  which  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  Oil  ORNAMENTAL. 

SrATifLEJLVJiijnpiivi.LA.  Rac p. leaved  Shruli!>y  Sea  Lavcnrier. 
{HnT^Grfeiili'oiisn  Flnjit.}  Plumbiipineas.  PentandrJii  Penta- 
pynia.— Ttiis  is  a  very  beautiful  sppcies  of  sratic(>,  nnd  easily  cul- 
tivated as  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant  j  but  of  its  history  I  regret  to 
say  1  can  get  no  satistactory  iiitoni.iitioii.  The  Royal  G-inlens 
at  Kew  are  indebted  for  the  poH«,ess.ioti  of  ir  to  Mr.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton ;  and  it  exists  in  several  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  Dick- 
soniana.  Mr.  Mackay,  uf  Dublin,  infurms  me  thai  he  raised  it 
from  S  uth  Airican  sted=.  givcri  him  by  Mr.  Harvey,  and  lliat  lie 
understond  it  to  have  conr-  from  Port  Naial.  But  I  find  nntliini; 
of  the  kind  arr.onj  my  own  specimens  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  although  Mr.  Harvey  is  aware  that  he  brought  to 
Mr.  Mackay  seed  from  tlie  Ca^eof  Good  Hope,  he  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  colleclif.n  contained  any  from  so  distant  a 
region  as  Port  Natal.  Respecting  its  uative  country  and  intro- 
duction we  ma-t  still  remain  in  doubt  j  but  there  en  be  no 
question  about  the  beauty  vt  ihe  species,  or  its  merits  as  a  stand- 
ard plant  for  cultivation. —  Cui'^ii'A-  Butanical  riuguzine, 

LcPiiUis-AaXji^sis.  Field  Peruvian  Lupine.  [Half-hardy 
Biennial.)  Legummosffi.  DIadelphia  Decandna.— This  is  a  ^ay 
little  plant,  torming  one  more  addition  to  the  large  genus 
Lupinus.  The  Qoweisare  rich  bright  lilac,  enlivened  by  a  yellow 
spot.  In  number  the  leaflets  vary  from  5  to  g.  The  seeds,  by 
■which  Lupiiie-5  may  be  disiitigiiished  more  accurately  than  by  ihe 
ordinary  marks  cmpluyed  by  Botanists,  are  oblong,  smooth,  and 
mottled  with  grey  of  different  tints.  It  is  a  ha!I-hardy  biennial, 
growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and  flowering  a  great  part  ot 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Like  other  Lupines  it  requnes  a  strong 
rich  soil ;  and,  alrhuut^h  a  half-shrui»by  biennial,  is  best  treated 
as  an  annual.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
Marcl",  ill  pans  filled  with  a  loamy  toil,  and  when  large  enough 
slinuld  be  potted,  jjlacing  three  plants  in  a  small  pot;  afterwards, 
when  the  danger  ol  the  late  &prim;-frosts  is  over,  tliey  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  bordi^r.  The  seeds  may  also  he  sown  in 
the  "pen  border  about  ihe  middle  of  Apiil,  but  then  the  plants 
flower  ranch  later,  and  are  never  so  fine  as  when  treated  as  above 
stated.  ItWHHiound  gruwing  in  corn  fields  near  Loxa,  in  Peru, 
by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  flmvercu  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  tne  conrae  of  Us',  autumn.— iJoi«r,if,v7  Register. 

Tuim^A  i-oaATA.  Lobed  Turraja.  {Hloix  t-'crennml.)  Meli- 
acejd.  JIunTi'delphia  Dt'candria.— Tiiis  very  rare  Stove-plant 
fi.-werpd  at  Chiswicti  House  last  July.  His  (J race  the  Uake  of 
Uvvonshtre  received  it  from  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  collect^^^d  it  in 
Sierra  Li-One.  Ti.e  llowershtive  much  the  appearance  cf  lliosc  of 
tiie  Orauifc,  but  have  no  hmell.  Tne  nearest  atflnity  of  this  plant 
Is  evidently  with  Ihc  T,  heternphjlla  of  Smitit,  a  species  Jrom 
the  Jtame  cuntry,  and  apparently  very  like  ir.  But  Mr.  Bennett, 
in  Ins  rcvjsiini  of  tiie  genus  in  Horstiel-i's  "  Plantse  JavMnicze," 
p.  J64,  places  T.  hetemphyUa  in  a  Bcction,  having-  from  ten  to 
twenty  cells  lothe  ovary  ;  thi»,  however,  has  most  certainly  only 
five  cells  witti  two  ovules  in  Cftc'U.—Butuniual  Register. 


The  Haturalist's  Corner. 

Virgil  on  Grafting,  ^c. — It  seems  impossible  not  to 
observe  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  Virgil  has  de- 
scribed the  ingiafLing  and  inncnUting  of  trees,  in  his 
Second  Georgia.  The  variety  of  e.xpression  whic;h  he  has 
used  in  speaking  of  the  different  sorts  of  ingrafted  trees, 
and  the  various  epithets  he  bestows  on  them,  render  the 
passage  exceedingly  delightful.  The  Arbute  is  distinguished 
by  its  ruggedneas  ;  the  I'lane  by  iis  barren  shade;  and 
the  Pear  by  its  sno'^y  blossoms.  It  would  have  become 
a  prose  writer  simply  to  liave  said,  that  any  scion  may  he 
ingrafted  on  any  stock  ;  but  a  poet  must  add  beauty  to  his 
instructions,  and  convey  tlie  plainest  precepts  in  the  most 
ai^reeable  manner.  Tlius,  Vn-gil,  after  he  hiis  said  that 
Walnuts  are  ingrafted  on  Arbules,  A|iples  on  Planes,  and 
Beeclies  on  Chesnutf,  adorns  the  wild  Ash  with  the  iiue 
blossoms  of  the  Pear  ;  and.  instead  of  barely  telling  us 
that  Oaks  may  be  ingrafted  on  EUns,  he  represents  the 
swine  crunching  Acorns  under  Elms,  than  wiiich  nothing 
can  be  more  poetical.  At  the  close  of  the  pa'-s;ige,  he 
gives  lite  and  sense  to  his  ingrafted  trees,  making  tliem 
wonder  at  the  unknown  leavei^  and  fruits  with  wliiih  they 
are  \o-Ai\itd.~ Professor  Mar lijn.  [All  this  mfty  be  very 
well  for  a  poet,  but  it  would  have  been  none  the  worse  if 
there  had  been  a  little  common  sense  it  it.] 

Manchineel. —  The  fruit  and  the  juice  of  this  tree 
(Hippomane  manciuella)  are  exceedingly  acrid,  and  the 
latt*-r  was  at  one  time  made  use  of  by  the  French  colonists 
in  Americaj  for  the  purpose  of  intiicting  a  most  barbarous 
torture  upon  their  slaves.  The  scourges  with  which  they 
lashed  those  unfortunate  creatures  were  prepared  by  being 
steeped  in  the  juice  of  Manchineel,  and  thus  every  blow 
inflicted  caused  the  same  agony  as  if  the  scourge  had  been 
red-hot  iron. 


GARDEN   MKMORaNDA. 

Jio'jnl  Botanic  Garden^  JiegenCs  Park.  —  Several 
»tructurc3  for  plants  hiive  hitely  been  creeled  here.  A 
span-roofed  hou«c  about  '12  feet  long  and  16  wide  has 
recently  been  put  up  ;  this  is  in  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  is  chii-fly  dcvo'ed  to  the  culture  of  OrcliidHcciE,  tlie 
Other  is  filled  wiih  Palms.  Several  speoicH  of  the  (ormer 
were  in  bloom  ;  Rmnng  them  was  a  conspicuous  and  well- 
grown  specimen  of  PliyiuH  gromlifloru?,  and  a  plant  of  rbe 
pretty  purple-Uowered  Bletia  verecTinda  ;  Sobralin  seshilis 
was  ju^t  cominif  into  bloom,  being  t)if.  fourth  time  of 
flowering  t'.iw  hcuson.  In  this  house  was  tlie  old  Stiin- 
hopea  gratiditlora,  producing  a  fine  spiki;  (J  llowers  ;  ihii», 
»•  well  afi  KRveral  other  pUnts,  was  groA-inf;  in  a  baskei, 
thnt  tapep'd  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  Homething  like  an 
inverted  conc.  Tncse  b.inta-ts  are  made  of  ]Mucch  of  ll-izel 
fattened  round  n  common  centre  at  th«  bin  torn,  and  radiate 
outnard  trmardH  the  top.  The  priiK;i|nil  advanlagcn  of 
tbisKhape  are,  that  the  flower-ntemH  of  Stanhopcad  and 
Others  tlifit  bh^om  in  the  H.imc  wny  readily  pa-B  ihrouub  lo 
theoutiiidK,  f.U'\  any  drip,  hein^'nlwayftfi  om  fill!  point  ol  the 
baiketfcan  hi:  easily  prevented  from  fulling  on  othtr  plantM. 
A  specimen  of  the  l^jrtrcr  v-iriery  ol  Muxilhiri'i  aroma'ioa 
viojparliculafly  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  bright  orange 


Misceilarieous. 

New  Foreign    Works    on   Bolamj,    ^c. — Link,:    Jali- 
resbericht  liber  die  Arbeiten   fiir  Physiologische  iJotanik 

imJHhrelS41,  8vo,  pp.    78. Link:  Vorlesungen  liber 

die  Ki  auterkunde,  Uir  Freunde  der  Wissenschaft,  der 
N'atur  und  der  Gar  en,  vol.  i.  8vo,  pp.  184,  with  '2  copper- 
plates.  Link  :     Anatomia    Plantarum,   Iconihus  illns- 

trata  fasc.  1,  4to,pp.ll,  with  12  lithographic  plates. 

Verhandlungen  des  vercins  zur  Biiforderung  des  Garien- 
haues  in  den   Koniglich    Preussischen  Staaten,  vol.  xvii. 

part  1,  4to,  pp.   IGS,  with    n   coloured   plate. Link: 

Auscewahlte  anatomisch-botanische  ahbilduncen.  part  4, 

folio,  pp.   10,  with  B  lithographic  plates. Trinins   und 

Ruppreoht :  Species  Graminum  stipaceorum,  4to.  pp.  18'^. 
t'oml'vsaiio'i  of  Carbonic  Add  by  Charcoal, — The  cells 
of  wond-charcoal  hilv'i  a  diameter  of  about  ^^Vfi  o^  ^" 
inch,  and  if  a  cubic  inch  consisted  entiiely  of  c^■■ll^,  their 
united  surface  would  amount  to  100  scjunre  feet.  By 
experiment  it  cwn  be  shown  tliut  the  cells  consliiute  f 'hs 
of  the  whole  cubic  contents  of  the  charcoal  ;  and  allowing 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  charcoal,  the  actnnl  surface 
of  the  cells  will  lie  about  73  square  (eec.  When  cbarcoal 
is  ]>lunged  into  carbonic  acid  yas,  it  absorbs  into  its  cells 
no  less  than  50  times  their  cubic  contf.tila  at  the  ordinary 
tem)>erature  and  pressure,  and  consequently  the  gas  is 
condensed  to  5G  atmospheres^.  Jiiit  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Addami,  carbonic  acid  liquelies  under  a 
pressure  of  .'UJ.7  atmospheres,  and  we  arc  hence  compelled 
to  conclude  thfit  above  one-third  of  the  carbonic  acid 
whicli  is  condi-nsed  on  the  walls  of  the  ctdls  is  in  the 
liquid  state. — Milschcrlirh,  in,  Po/glcThnlc  Magazine, 

Elm-trees  vpon  the  Jiouhvards  of  Paris. — For  many 
years  these  beautiful  trees  hiive  been  suifering,  and  it  was 
HUpposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Sco- 
lytus  dc!  tructor.  There  is,  hownver,  now  some  reason  to 
suppose  that,  it  has  arisen  from  the  loo  great  pro.ximityof 
giia-jiipcH.  On  opening  one  of  these,  it  gave  out  an 
exceedingly  offensive  smell  ;  mid  planis  of  Wheat,  Burley, 
&c.  planted  in  the  soil  surrounding  the  pipe,  soon  ceascil 
to  grow.  The  rootnol  the  trees  in  the  Ruil  were  blackened, 
and  giivc  out  the  odour  of  the  gat,  which  was  very 
oifensive. — Sot.  Zc'it. 


CALKNOAR  OF  OPIiRATIONS 

J-'iir  till-  rn-iuhi/;  IVviitt. 


I.— noTiionsKs,  L'UA.MatVATourKs,  «tc. 

Aw  new  ptinit  Unit  M'lWcri  In  winter  \h  ilouhlv  viilnnhle.     Cle- 
oih'iilron  apkmlccin,  LV-ntradcnUi  roacii,  und  Mwnettla  bicolor 


are  of  this  class;  the  Manettla  requires  less  heat  than  the  other 
two;  tliey  will  do  well  in  an  intermediate  stove,  and  flower 
freely  in  a  conservatory  with  45°  of  heat.  Dendrobiums  that  havi 
had  tlicii  shoots  well  ripened  last  autumn  will  soon  he  heginnins 
to  bloumj  some  of  them  migrht  now  he  forced,  and  others  re- 
mover* to  a  cool  phice.  and  kept  dry.  ir.  order  to  prolong  their 
flowerinj^  season.  Hly.\illaria  aroinaticii  oiifjlit  to  be  grown  largely 
lor  forcing  ;  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  A  few  Stanho- 
peas  nii-ht  also  now  he  forced.  All  of  these  plants  that  have 
been  keijt  dry  ihrough  the  winier  should  he  plunged  in  tepid 
water,  to  soak  ihe  mosR  or  peat,  ^c.  in  which  they  are  grown, 
preparatory  to  regular  watering.  It  is  yet  too  socn  to  encourage 
pUnts  in  general  to  grow;  many  would  be  henefited  by  a  layer 
of  fresh  Roil  or  top-drcsbing;  give  large  portions  of  air  on  fine 
sunny  days. 

C'o;i,ve»ua/o)-y.— Established  plants  here  should  about  this  time 
have  the  mouhl  well  htirred  on  the  top  of  the  pnts.  The  surface 
of  the  border  should  now  be  removed  altogether,  the  soil  stirred 
with  a  fork  a  few  inches  deep,  and  a  layer  of  fresh  earth  laid  on; 
more  uir  sliould  be  given  for  ihe  first  week  after  this  operation, 
to  ^iweeteu  the  house.  Fast-growing  climbers  that  exhaust  the 
Koil  in  a  few  yewrs,  and  become  .stunted,  ought  to  be  transplanted 
now  into  frtsli  soil.  Ipoiucea  Learii  always  flowers  best  when 
young  in  fresh  soils. 

C?'t'(.'nAo«JC. -As large  portions  of  air  are  arimiitcd,  more  atten- 
tion to  wHieiing  is  necessary  ;  many  greetihou^e  plants  would  be 
much  benefited  if  they  could  now  be  turoL-d  oat  into  cold  pits 
where  frost  could  be  kept  irom  them  ;  our  long  nights  are  not 
lavourable  to  very  early  spring  growth  ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  many  woody  plants  than  to  allow  or 
encourage  them  to  grow  early;  solt-wooded  plants  that  are 
annually  cut  down  or  close-pruned  do  not  suffer  so  much  from 
growiipgoiit  of  season. 

Forc'mg-Pi/s.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  speculating  on 
the  causes  which  render  plants  [iuble  to  the  attacks  ot  insects.  Ju 
the  forcing-pits  we  see  hardy  plants  infested  I'li  whicli  an  insect 
is  never  seen  in  the  open  air.  Moist  heat  being  essential  for 
these  pits,  less  watering  is  needed  ;  over-watering  is  a  great 
cauje  of  failure  in  hardy  plants,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  and  sudden 
changes  are  nearly  as  bad.  Primulas,  Auriculas,  Anemones, 
FEeonies,  and  ;ilmost  all  idants  that  flower  in  April,  May,  and 
June  out  of  doors,  will  force  and  flower  two  months  earlier  if 
not  put  into  too  much  heat  at  first.  The  whole  ryce  of  paidliona- 
ceous  plants  will  force  with  less  risk  than  other  tribes.  It  is  a 
tcooil  rule  to  submit  all  spare  ornamenlal  plants  to  winter  oi 
spring  forcing.— />.JB. 

li.-FLOWEll-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBEillES. 
Out-dour  Departintnt. 
In  garden*:  where  the  ground  was  thrown  up  rough  in  the 
autumti,  it  will  by  this  time  be  pretty  well  mellowed  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  weather  is  dry,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  dig  the  beds 
over  again,  so  as  to  biing  some  nmre  of  the  soil  under  the  direct 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Where  the  ground  is  poor,  enrich  it 
by  adding  some  Iresh  compose,  such  fis  leafsuii,  peat,  and  loam, 
mi.xed  together,  but  avoid  fresh  stimulating  manures,  or  you 
will  have  strong  rampant  plants  at  the  expeuse  of  a  tine  show  of 
flowers . 

Shrubberies.  ~l(  o\.\\eT  work  has  been  giit  pretty  forward  for  the 
spring,  a  few  tia>s  tir  weeks  might  be  advantageously  spent  in 
regulating  the  siirubs,  such  as  tyeing  niisshapeu  plants  into  good 
forms,  pegging  down  branches  to  get  thenaked  ground  covered, 
and  pliinling  a  few  evergreen  truiUng  plants  where  such  are  ne- 
cessary. Examine  youi  landscape  scenery,  and  see  whether,  by 
taking  down  a  tree  here  and  there,  or  lop|)ing  a  few  branches, 
yon  cannot  let  in  a  distant  object  or  two  that  may  be  worth 
seeing. 

J'iia'  and  Frames. — Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  planted  oat 
in  pits  lor  the  winter  may  be  potted,  und  placed  in  a  little  heat. 
The  first  opportunity,  make  up  a  gentle  dung-bed  for  a  pro- 
piigriting  frame,  so  as  to  get  to  work  in  earnest,  and  without  any 
turtlier  delay. — W.I'.  A. 

111. -FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  weather  is  extremely  trying  to  Paiisies,  Auriculas,  Poly- 
anthuses, ^c.  &c.,  as  this  season  they  will  not  be  so  well  able 
to  witlisraud  severe  cold,  not  having  been  inured  to  it  by  previous 
trusts.  Florists'  flowers  grown  on  beds,  such  us  Pinks,  Pansies, 
&c.  &c.  may  be  must  advantageously  shell  ered,  by  the  insertion 
of  small  branches  of  Spruce  Fir,  ab^ut  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
lemcUi,  which  not  only  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  well-being  of  these  plants,  hut  at  the 
same  time  protect  them  Irom  cutting  frosty  winds,  which  all 
flori^ts  know  (to  their  cost)  are  so  higuly  detrimental. 

7'(/'(>s.— Attend  to  the  directions  previously  given  ;  whilst  this 
we.ither  continues,  they  are  going  on  as  well  as  they  can  do. 

Poiyanthtises. — Last  week  -we  observed  that  these  plants  do 
best  on  beds.  We  have  also  bloomed  them  exceedingly  fine,  by 
growing-  them  in  quart  pots,  which  were  placed  within  others  of 
double  size,  the  space  between  the  two  p^'ts  heinc  filled  with 
damp  IVIoss,  thus  keeping  the  roots  secure  froiii  tlioyc  occ;isional 
droughts,  so  encouraging  to  the  red  spider,  which  m;iy  truly  be 
said  to  he  the  greatest  pest  these  plants  have  to  contend  with. 

Cinniifionn.— As  the  time  is  rapidly  drawing  on  lor  potting 
out,  look  well  to  your  compost-heaps;  turn  them  niten,  and 
particul-irly  in  frosts.  E.\aniine  your  turly  loam,  hreak  all  ihe 
lumps  with  t'  e  back  of  the  spade,  and  ;thoagh  nutmade  in  vain), 
<le>trov  without  mercy  every  wireworni  you  see.  Itis  bad  eco- 
nomy to  be  nfglii;v.-nt  in  payingaitentioii  to  your  soil,  as  a  single 
insect  ol  this  tli'5;ciipiion  will  (jften  destroy  Carnations  to  a 
sorioita  amount  il  overlooked.  Sh.'Uld  a  frost  ensue,  gutiier 
cow-manme  nom  the  pastures,  pilo  it  iu  heiips,  to  decompose; 
and,  in  fact,  all  vegetable  refuse  ought  to  he  collected  whenever 
opportunity  offers. 

Dahli'is  are  now  being  forced,  to  obtain  early  cuttings  where 
a  huge  stock  is  wantt'd.— J.  F.   II'. 

IV.— PlNliKlEy,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pincri/.—The  temperature  or  the  iVuiting-pit  should  from  this 
time  he  raised  one  or  two  degrees  a-week  till  it  is  70°  by  night 
and  /5°  by  day,  increasing  the  liumi<lity  of  the  iitmosphcrc  pro- 
portionately. He  pHrlicular  to  liave  the  hottr.m  h"at  between 
6(i°  and  SJ°.  Plants  tliut  are  now  showitig  li  nit.  and  tlial;  are  to 
remain  in  pots,  will  be  honefilcd  by  having  some  pieces  of  fibry 
turf  placed  in  contiict  with  their  roots  on  the  surface  within  the 
pots,  and  well  up  round  tlie  collar  ot  the  plants,  first  removing 
anyof  ilic  hottomleaves  that  may  be  fading,  and  a  little  of  the 
old  soil.  In  repotting '"ly  of  Ihe  succession  I'lanis  that  have  lust 
iheir  roots  from  too  mucii  moisture,  or  other  cause,  use  tho  soil 
in  a  rough  fihry  state,  mid  as  free  from  sourness  a--  possible.  The 
liiilngsof  the  pits  heated  by  mesins  of  fermcnling  material  will 
rc(imre  strict  atteMtjon  now.  Keep  (hem  dry,  and  he  pn-pareu 
alwHyfi  wiCii  plenty  of  coveringfor  the  roof  of  your  iiits,  to  ob- 
viate the  injury  from  sudden  di'creHKc  ol  temper.itiire. 

r'mfr//.-l)uring  the  time  tim  Vines  arc  in  hhmm,  nvohl 
syringing,  except  on  tlic  stem,  which  shouhi  be  kri)t  moist.  Tye 
in  the  shoots  as  they  ailvanco,  nUowing  room  I'lr  Miein  to  swell, 
Hud  Btoplliu  llileruls.  Endeavour  lo  keep  tlic  civermg  upon 
the  border  <|uhe  dry,  as  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  tlinn  to 
have  the  roots  c  lillcd  bv  dicnching  cold  rahis.  It  m  now  lime  to 
shut  up  the  second  house;  see  that  Iho  lights  are  In  a  cleun 
Hiaic,  and  the  house,  genenilly,  in  pcricct  order.  Tiio  Vhieftin 
the  late  liout*e  siiduhl  he  pruned,  If  not  alicndy  done  j  any  iruic 
thai  )  ot  n'malns  should  hi-  Iiuiik  n;i  in  a  dry  cool  room. 
/'('.//■/i./i»f/w.-l)uiliig  ilie  nilhl  wcHth-'r  we  Imve  liiihc 
tlie  trees  iu  the  successiuii-hoiise  will  have  hcen  lulvimcing 
vvlthoul  llrcheat;  mid  it  Ih  now  time  to  miike  slight  (Ires  ;  When 
tlie  unipen.mre  fulls  hrlr>w  l'.",  HyriiiKe  frequently.  Continue  to 
thin  the  shoots  on  the  trees  In  tin.,  flr^t  house ;  and  now  when 
tin- fruit  Is  set,  use  the  HyrhifJre  fre.'ly. 

Fiif  h(jiai'!.—\Uvii  a  moisl,  gi-nlal  nlmoHphcre,  mid  syringe  with 
snap-HUds  twice  a  week,  to  destroy  any  inHccLsilmt  may  hu  about 

'll/(I/wn».— Asthcrcoic  many  nmatcurFi  mid  gardeners  who  Iiuvo 


ve  hitherto  had, 
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not  tlie  advautag'e  of  a  pit  for  growing  their  Melons,  the  follow- 
ing way  of  lorraing  a  bid  may  be  new  to  some,  and  will  be  found 
a  much  belter  one  than  iiitiking  it  wboUy  of  dung,  ag  it  will  not 
pink  so  mucli,  nor  taUe  so  strong  a  lining  to  keep  up  the  heat. 
Mirk  off  the  size  of  the  lied  on  the  ground  one  foot  lontjer  and 
wider  than  ihe  frame  ;  then  build  up  to  this  size,  with  faggots  of 
stout  brushwood,  to  the  height  of  two  feet;  tiicn  lay  a  row  of 
faggots,  13  inches  in  diame'er,  along  tlic  bade,  front,  and  ends, 
for  the  frame  to  rest  upon,  placing  them  close  and  firm,  leaving 
the  interior  space  to  be  filled  up  with  fermenteil  dung  and  leaves 
as  a  foundation  for  the  soil.  The  latter  should  be  two  feet  in 
depthatleast.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Rotntio7i  of  Cropping. — It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  what 
the  different  quarters  of  the  garden  shall  be  tilled  with  during  the 
season.  Though  one  vegetable  may  be  grov/n  on  the  same 
,  ground  for  ycais,  yet  such  a  method  ifitlucts  a  greater  expense 
for  manure  and  labour  than  when  a  regular  system  of  roUtion  is 
adopted,  as  the  culture  of  one  vegetable  often  prepares  the  soil 
for  tlie  growth  of  another.  The  chief  rule  to  be  nbserved  with  all 
annual  vegetables,  is  never  to  have  two  crops  of  the  same  class 
directly  followirg  each  other.  Though  excellent  plans  of  rotation 
may  be  laid  down,  yet  the  period  that  will  elapse  before  the 
pround  is  again  occupied  by  a  similar  crop  will  depend  upon 
the  wants  of  tiie  establishment  and  the  quantity  ol  ground  at  the 
disposal  of  the  gardener.  Those  who  require  to  have  several 
crops  on  thegronnd  at  the  same  time,  will  find  that  Celery  gives  a 
good  preparation  for  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsneps, Onions,  and  early 
Cauliflowers,  or  for  Peas,  with  Potatoes  and  Winter  Greens,  or 
Broccoli  between  the  rows.  Autunuisown  Onions  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Spinach,  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  early  Caulillower  by  aututnn 
Onions,  spring-sown  Onions  will  be  advantageously  succeeded 
by  Cabbages  in  bcus,  with  Scarlet  Runners  between  ;  and  if  the 
Cabbages  sinnd  all  summer  and  next  winter,  the  ground  will 
come  in,  in  the  spring,  along  with  Broccoli-ground,  for  Celery, 
Potatoes,  and  Peas,  ttie  early  Potatoes  bi.'ing  planted  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  Peas  sown  on  the  ridges. 

Pens  and  Beans. — Sow  a  quantity  in  a  little  heat  in  pots,  or  on 
turf,  to  turn  out  in  the  middle  of  Marcli. 

Radishes,  Ciirrots,  ^'c,  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  and 
covered  up  with  litter.  The  weather  is  now  so  very  changeable, 
that  instead  of  planting  or  sowing  much,  it  will  be  more  advi- 
sable  to  get  all  tijc  ground  at  liberty  in  good  order  by  frequent 
■digging,  ridging,  &-c.— iJ.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  TToorfi.— Under  tills  head  proceed  with  the  works  as  directed 
in  previous  Numbers. 

Coppice. — Refer  to  the  directions  of  last  month,  and  perform  all 
■necessary  works  in  due  time. 

Yming  Plantations. — Attend  to  training,  relieving,  and  thin- 
ning, as  directed  last  month,  from  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting  till  the  trees  attain  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet.  Many 
people  imagine  that  after  the  trees  are  planted  they  require  no 
more  attention  for  several  years,  but  this  is  a  great  error. 

Hedge-rows. — As  many  persons  will  now  be  puttingtlicir  fences 
in  order,  and  planting  trees  in  hedges,  some  woulil,  perhaps,  like 
to  know  what  knids  should  be  preferred;  but  this  depends 
entirely  upon  the  soil  and  locality  — those  kinds  that  would  suc- 
ceed in  one  place  might  not  do  so  in  another.  In  sheltered  situ- 
ations and  in  dry  soils,  the  Walnut,  the  Locust-tree, the  Gean  or 
"Wild  Cherry,  the  Hagberryor  Bird  Cherry,  and  Mountain  Ash 
will  do  well;  but  the  Oak  and  Spanish  Chesnut  require  a  good 
soil.  The  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Larch  thrive  on  high  situations; 
the  roots  of  these  run  near  the  surface,  and  are  injurious  to 
arable  lands.  Compact  upright-growing  Elms  answer  for  hedge- 
rows, but  nut  the  forked  Wych  or  Scotch  Elm,  yet  even  that 
might  answer,  if  properly  trained.  Ash  should  only  be  planted 
in  pasture  or  meadow  land. 

Nursei-y  H'or/i:.— Having  previously  alluded  to  the  injury 
done  to  )  oung  trees  in  nurseries  and  plantations  by  hares  and 
rabbits,  the  follovring  is  a  simple  and  cheap  method  I  havt;  used 
for  several  years  to  save  young  Apple  and  Locust  trees  from  them, 
"butthisprocess  will  not  answer  in  esten.iive  plantations  :— I  make 
a  mixture  of  cloacine  (fresh  night-soil),  rather  in  a  liquid  state, 
but  il  that  cannotconveniently  begot,  fresh  thin  cow-dung,  soot, 
sifted  coal  or  wood-ashes,  diluted  with  strong  soap-suds  to  the 
consistence  of  yeast,  may  be  smeared  over  the  stems  and 
branches,  as  high  as  the  hares  or  rabbits  can  reach,  with  a  brush 
made  of  Ling  (Heath)  thrums,  or  Wheat-straw  with  the  ears  on. 
This  should  be  applied  early  in  Noveniber,  or  before  severe  wea- 
ther sets  in;  it  siiQuhi  be  Itiid  on  pretty  thick,  once  or  twice, 
on  a  dry  day.  It  will  secure  them  for  one  winter.  No  danger 
arises  from  it,  and  it  will  wear  off  in  spring.  Many  choice  shrubs 
and  flowers  mitjht  he  iirtserved  by  sprinkling  them  thickly  over 
with  this  mixture  early  in  winter.  — if.  B. 

VII.— COTl'AGERS*  GARDENS. 
As  the  weather  within  the  last  lew  days  has  been  very 
■changeable,  the  cottager  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
protecting  everything  ihut  i-<  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost.  When 
the  nights  are  sharp  and  cold,  all  the  plants  should  be  drawn 
back  from  the  windo^v,  or  set  down  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
Pelargoniums,  owingto  thelare  mild  weatlier,  will  now  be  hand- 
some bushy  plants,  if  they  have  been  well  treated,  and  must  be 
carefully  watched  ;  if  they  incline  to  grow  up  weak  and  slender, 
the  points  of  tlie  shoots  ma)'  be  nipped  off;  they  should  be 
■watered  sparingly  and  allowed  to  have  plenty  of  air  every  fine 
day.  Daphne  odora  rubra  ii^akes  an  excellent  window  plant,  and 
may  be  made  to  bloom  freely  at  this  season  if  it  is  treated  as 
follows.  A  plant  of  it,  I  am  informed,  was  potted  last  spring  in 
coarse  rich  loam  and  charcoal;  about  the  beginning  of  June  it 
■was  turned  out,  in  the  put,  into  a  shady  border  until  it  had 
finished  its  growth.  In  the  midi.le  of  August  it  was  put,  still  in 
the  pot,  into  a  border  due  sout!i  where  the  wood  got  well 
ripened;  it  was  taken  up  in  November  and  placed  in  a  window. 
It  is  now  looking  very  healthy  and  has  11  bunches  of  flowers  on 
it.  This  plant  is  gralted,  like  a  standard  Rose,  abuut  14  inches 
high. 

Vegetubhs.—li  not  done  last  vreek,  a  sowing  of  Radishes  may 
be  made  on  a  warm  border  if  the  weatlier  is  favourable  j  but  tlie 
beds  must  be  carefully  covered  in  severe  weather,  as  directed  in 
last  week's  Calendar.  Vacant  gruund.s,  if  any,  may  be  dug,  and 
everything  that  will  forward  the  tpring  wurK  s;<ouid  now  be 
done  befuie  that  busy  time  arrives, 

Fntit. — If  any  fruit-trees  still  remain  not  i^runcd,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  periorm  that  opetation,  taking  care  to  keep  tiie 
branches  Uiin  and  regular. 

Flower s.—1\\.\s  changeable  weather  is  very  unfavourable  to 
floweis,  and  they  will  require  much  atleutioii.  Il  seveie  frost 
sets  in,  China  Roses,  &c.  trained  on  the  cottage  should  have 
some  protection,  (or  being  in  a  forwartl  state,  they  will  be  in- 
jured by  it.  Spring-flowers,  as  Anemones,  Tulips,  I've,  if  any, 
must  also  he  looked  arter,  and  protected  with  i-eru  or  straw. — 
McII. 
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of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  during*  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 
U  eek  ending  February  10,  18-11. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Our  Corrkspondbnts  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixinj  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  ihem 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Communications  t'rnin  the  fniiowing  Couresvondknts  are  in 
type,  aiid  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :  — 
A  Practical  Nan,  P.  Mackenzie,  J.  Wigkton.  0.,  M.  Power, 
H.  Groom,  A  Friend  tu  Floriculture.  Nemo,  J.  N'l.,  M.  T.  B., 
J.  W.,  J.  L.  Sjiojv,  G.  Thompson,  I.  Tf\  K.,  Vitis,  W.  Billing- 
ton,  and  IHartia  Doyle, 

AwPHico.MK  AHCUTA,  &c. — A.  Scot. — This  may  be  pottcd  ill  loam 
and  peat  mixed  with  a  little  sand  ;  Asteima  StEchelii.a  will 
succeed  in  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  sand;  both  of  these  are 
greenlionse  plants,  and  will  flourish  in  a  temperature  from  ^10^ 
to  50°  in  winter  J  hut  Cypripedium  venustum  and  tiesncra 
faucialis  require  a  temperature  of  about  t)5°  at  that  st-ason, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  grown  among  greenhouse  plants.! 

AsPARAGU.'*.— ^4  Reader.— Yon  may  apply  during  the  ensuing 
spring  to  Asparagu--beds  in  a  bad  condition,  both  salt  and  the 
mud  you  mention  from  a  pond  formed  by  farm-yard  drains  and 
housc-sewers.  t 

Auriculas. — A  Novice. — Top-dress  with  leaf-mould,  cow-dung, 
and  sand,  equal  parts.  Try  one  or  two  witli  superphosphate 
of  lime  iiibtead. 

Azaleas.  — .-In  ^Hif(/cH?*.  — The  following  arc  12  distinct  handsome 
hardy  hybrid  Azaleas,  viz. : — eximia,  lutea  rubicunda,  enccinea 
nobilis,  Gloria  Muiidi,  incarnata  maxima,  regalis,  araabiUs, 
Govenia,  thyrsiilorn,  Aurora,  dulcedn,  blaiidina.^ 

Books. — An  Old  SubscriOer. — "Mackintosh'sPractical  Gardener." 

Tr.  J.—"Glendenniiig  on  the  Pini',"   and  the   last  No.  of 

tlie  "Gardeners'  Magazine." S.A''.— The  "Theory  of  Hor- 

ticuUuri?." A  Novice. — "  Turner's  Chemistry."    You  should 

read  Sprcngel's  papers,  as  translated  in  our  columns.    Lime 

drives  ofl'  ammonia. iV.  E.  C. — You  should  apply  to   Mr. 

Sowerby,    We  do  not  know. 

Cklery.— Moderator. — In  order  to  get  this  early,  without  much 
risk  of  the  plants  running  to  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  shallow, 
pans  about  the  be^'inning  of  March,  and  placed  in  heat  until  it 
forms  its  first  leaves,  when  it  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  cold 
frame,  and  remain  there  until  May,  when  it  may  be  finally 
transplanted  into  the  open  ground. J 

CoFPiCK. — ^1.  C  P.— You  may  plant  any  time  up  to  the  end  of 
February.  The  best  time  is  iu  the  autumn.  The  better  the 
soil  is  prepareil,  the  faster  the  trees  will  grow;  but  single 
trenching,  if  the  drainage  is  gnod,  is  enough.  Witliout  perlect 
drainage,  it  is  useless  to  plant  anything  better  than  Alders 
and  Willows.  No  manure  is  required  ;  but  if  you  could  pare 
and  burn  the  whole  field  in  the  course  of  next  summer,  you 
would  gain  much  more  than  you  would  lose  by  waiting  one 
season.  Oak,  Ash,  Hazel,  and  Bird-cherries,  are  what  you 
mustcbicfly  rely  upon. 

CoRYSANTUBMUMS. — j7iAmateur. — The  following  are  goodkinds, 
viz. :— formosum.  Due  de  Canegliano,  Thcrese,  Ecliin.e,  Beauty, 
Grand  Napoleon,  Princess  Maria,  Minervaj  Goliath.  Vesta, 
Queen,  lucidum.*|J 

Fossih  Fkrns.— C.  R.  Bree.— The  belief  in  the  existence  of 
gigantic  fossil  Ferns  in  the  coal  measures  is  founded  upon  the 
existence  there  of  Sigillarias,  an  extinct  form  cf  vegetation  of 
considerable  size,  which  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  referred  to 
Ferns.  Bat  this  has  long  ago  been  shown,  iji  the  "  Fossil 
Flora,"  to  be  a  conclusion  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence. 
It  is  true  that  the  ingenious  French  Botani.st  has  attempted  to 
prove  his  case  by  a  long  and  elaborate  argument;  but  if  .such 
reasoning  as  he  employs  in  doing  so  is  to  be  admitted,  then 
anytliing  may  be  proved.  Iu  fact,  we  believe  that  Adolphe 
Brongniart  has  himself  changed  his  opinion,  and  admitted  his 
error-  It  is  true  that  a  lew  fragments  of  real  Tree  Ferns  are 
found  in  the  coal  measures,  and  have  been  distinguished  by 
Lindley  under  the  name  of  Caulopteris,  but  there  is  nothing 
gigantic  about  them  ;  they  are,  in  lact,  exceedingly  like  Tree 
Ferns  now  inhabiting  the  tropics. 

Fruit-trkes.  —  .^  Siibscrilji-r.— The  ground  which  you  have 
alli'tted  lor  a  small  orchard,  30  yards  square,  will  contain,  at  6 
yardi  apart,  10  Apple-trees,  10  Pear,  and  5  Plum-trees.  They 
may  consist  of  the  following  varieties  : — Apples — Ribstone  Pip- 
pin, Blenheim  Pippin,  Clai  gate  Pearmain,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Golden  Reinctte.  Sturmer  Pippin,  Conrt-pendu  Plai,  Alfriston, 
Wormsley  PiptJin,  and  Duraelow's  Seedling.  Pears — Marie 
Louise,  Hacon's  Ijicomparabie,  Beurrc  Dit-i,  Knight's  Monarcli, 
2  Glout  Morceau,  2  Passe  Colniar,  2  Bcurie  Ranee.  PlunL-i— 
Royal  Hative,  Orieans,  Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  and  Wash- 
ington, u 

GRKicNnousE  Climbers.— S  J/,— The  following  are  suitable  for 
covering  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  30  leet  long  and  10 
feet  hik-h,  viz..  Clematis  azurea  grandillora,  C.  Sieboldii,  Cobrea 
scandens,  Maurandya  Uarclayanaand  Kennedya  MarryattK.t 

Haruy  Plants.— Z..  M.  C— The  following  planis  are  suitable 
for  an  open  border,  and  may  be  easily  obtaineii,  viz. ; — Pa;onia 
Moutan,  white,  3  feet  high,  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  Ther- 
mopsis  fabacea,  yellow,  3  It.,  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Tlie 
foIlowingl2  ftowerinOctober  and  November  :  —  iierf;  Uetonica 
serotina,  1ft.;  Eupatorium  trifoliatum,  2ft.;  Aster  Novre 
Aiiglia;  ruber,  3]ft.  fVhite:  Guaphalium  margaritaceuni,  1  it. ; 
Aster  diffasus,  2ft.j  Aster  lajvis,  3  ft.  Blue:  Statice  Gnieliiii, 
1ft.;  Stenactis  speciosa,  2  ft.;  Aster  Noveb  Anglia;,  3  ft. 
Yellow:  Rudbeckia  hirta,  1ft.;  Gaillardia  aristata,  2  ft.;  Pas. 
calia  glauca,  3  ff.  August  and  September— Ve/Zoif  .-—Gna- 
phalium  arenariuni,  1  ft.  The  kinds  of  Perennial  Aster  that 
flower  up  to  Christmas  are  handsome;  but  they  are  generally 
injured  by  frost,  and  become  unsightly  before  that  time. 
Iberis  semperllorens  is  quite  hardy  and  handsome  ;  it  does  not 
flower  all  the  year  round.  Saxifraga  ligulata  flowers  in  May  ; 
its  blossoms  are  nearly  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  pink  ;  it 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  but  is  not  a  hardy  iiereuiiial.  Melle- 
borusorientalis  keeps  in  bloom  from  December  to  February; 
Anemone  hortensis  flowers  in  May;  Arabia  rosea  will  bloom 
early  in  January  ;  Andromeda  floiihunda  puts  lorth  its  pretty 
white  blostioms  in  March  and  April;  Lulhyrus  magellanicus 
has  blue  flowers;  being  rather  tender  it  succeeds  best  when 
treated  as  an  annual.  'I'here  are  some  Narcissi  that  flower  in 
September:  N.  viridiflorus.  ^ 

Heaths.— ..47ij^jH«/e«r.— The  following  are  12  distinct  hardy  Cape 
Heaths,  for  flowering  during  the  summer  months,  and  tney 
may  be  easily  procured,  viz. :  — Bowieana,  wliitC;  grandiflora, 
yellow;  ventricosa,  pink;  echiiflora,  purple;  Beaumontiana, 
blush;  muiululii,  pink;  cerinthoidcs,  scarlet j  ampullacea, 
aristata,  dark,  crimson,  and  pink;  aggrirgata,  purple;  viri- 
diflora,  green  ;  and  physodes,  white. ^ 

HtBiscus.  — J".  W.— Your  seedling  plants  of  Hibiscus,  that  have 
lost  their  leaves  from  damp  and  the  efl"ects  ot  green-fly  com- 
bined, may  be  cut  down  and  placed  in  heat;  they  will  start 


away  airain  from  the  root.  They  are  not  difficult  to  raise  from 
seed  ;  but  many  of  them  are  stove  plant:^,  and  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  a  greenhouse.  Your  Caroatiou  layers 
may  be  separated  from  the  piirent  plants  in  March  t 
Lkycsthrta  FORMOSA — F.  K. — This  j>Iant  was  introduced  in 
1824.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Mtjuntains,  and  is  hand- 
some, but  its  flowers  are  not  very  cinspicuous.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  forms  good  cover  for  game,  as  pheasants  are  fond 
of  its  berries,  t 
Manures.— /J  Suhscriher  may  use  guano  at  the  rate  of^lb.  to 
4  gallons  of  water  lor  watering  Pine:;  and  oiher  phints.  Coarse 
charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  Pines  and 
greenhouse  idants.t 
Mki.ons,  &c.— /,.  B.  V, — You  cannot  grow  Vines  and  Melons 
with  advantage  in  the  same  house,  wuen  the  Melons  are  to  be 
trained  on  a  trellis  under  the  lower  lights  and  the  Vines  over 
the  upper  ones;  but  illusas  and  other  tropical  fruits  that  will 
bear  a  uniform  temperature,  and  that  you  wish  to  grow,  will 
succeed  very  well  on  the  back  part  of  the  house,  whore  there 
is  a  stage  3  feet  wide  with  a  tank  under  it.  When  tlie  Melons 
have  done  bearing,  their  place  may  be  filled  by  Cucumbers 
during  winter.  In  the  same  house  you  may  also  force  Kidney 
Beans. J 
Namks  of  Plants.  —  ^o^ov.  —  Your  Syrian  plant  is  some 
kind  o(  Cyclamen  whicli  we  do  not  recognise.  Keep  it  in  a 
grcenhou-e,  while  in  flower,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
place  it  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  sunny  place  during  summer. 
Bring  it  back  into  the  greenhouse  when  the  rain  and  cold  of 
autumn  commence.  Few  directions  have  yet  been  given  for 
pruning,  except  incidentally.  Some  very  good  ones  are  to  be 
fount!  in  the  ''Cottage  Gardens"  of  1941,  especially  Nos.  43  and 

fultowing. ^Botanist. — Hypnum  rutabulum  ;  pray  do  not 

ask  us  to  name  Crypiogamic  plantshaving  no  rt-lation  to  garden- 
ing.  Tiupyoq.  — The  yellow  variety  of  Maxillaria  variabilis. 

~E.  jV. -.^schynanthus  granditlorus. D.  TI'.— The  Cashew 

Nut. LepuH. — Vour  seeds   certainly    belong  to   Smyrnium 

olusatrum;  but  whether  it  is  palatable  to  rabbits  we  do  not 
know.  Most  likely.  It  is  an  old-fasbumed  pntherb. 
Ttifi  Olivk.— J.  N.  K.— Ihe  seed  of  this  plant  will  not  keep,  and 
there!  ore  cannot  be  sent  to  great  distances.  It  vaiies  in  quality, 
but  not  so  much  as  Apples.  The  best  of  the  cultivated  kinds 
are  those  of  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  worst  the  Spanish.  The 
wild  Olive  is  very  inferior,  and  of  little  value.  The  only  certain 
way  of  seniling  Olive-trees  to  the  most  distant  colonies  is  in 
Ward's  cases,  in  which  they  will  travel  for  six  or  seven  months 
without  care  and  without  injury.  They  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  The  finest  trees  are  said  to  be  tliose  which  grow  in 
moist  rich  soils,  but  the  best  oU  is  reputed  to  come  from  the 
warmer  chalky  districts,  hi  the  Olive  countries  the  tree  is 
propa^jated  by  truncheons  chopped  oft"  the  stools,  with  a  few 
roois  adhering.  Jt  may  also  be  increased  readily  by  layers. 
Such  plants  are  said  to  iruit  in  two  or  three  years.  We  do  not 
know  how  Ion;;  seedlings  are  before  they  bear,  but  probably 
several  years. 
pRANCK-TRREs.— .4.  Z.— Youf  Orange-trecs  may  be  repotted  in 
1  March.  A  rough  soil,  consisting  of  two  thirds  sandy  loam 
(and  one  of  fibrous  peat,  will  suit  them  best.  The  pots  should 
!be  well  drained,  and  charcoal,  or  it  that  cannot  be  procured, 
brick-rubbi&h  may  belreely  mixed  v.ith  the  soil.  Orange-trees 
should  be  placed  out  of  doors  during  summer  and  autumn, 
when  they  require  no  further  care  than  to  attend  to  them  with 
Avater.  In  winter,  when  in  doors,  they  may  be  managed  like 
other  greenhouse  plants.  They  like  the  very  strongest  manure-i 
Oranok-tubs.— j4  Subscriber. — To  paint  the  inside  of  these  with, 
pitch  (not  coal-tar)  is  not  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  it  renders 
the  tubs  more  durable  than  they  would  be  without  it.t 
PsEun-AcACtA.  — Z>.  C.  L.— This  will  bear  cutting  down  very- 
well,  and  throws  out  a  quantity  of  brushwood  where  it  is  cut  j 
but  it  will  not  form  a  thick  strong  underwood  capable  of  keeping 
trespassers  out  of  plantations.  J 
Transparent  Calico.— ^HfiacoTier.— Just  tack  your  calico  to 
your  frame  before  you  apply  the  composition;  when  it  is  dry  it 
will  become  slack.  Then  unfasten  it,  strain  it  tight,  and  secure 
it.  Most  likely  it  will  want  a  second  coat  of  composition.  We 
have  no  idea  that  the  substance  yon  mention  is  so  good  as 
Whitney'.s,  which  is  the  mo^t  transparent  that  we  have  seen. 
Vines.— .1.  B.  C— When  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  Vines  in  your  late 
Vinery  should  be  pruned  immediately,  and  successively  as  the 
crop  on  eiicb  Vine  is  cleared  ofl".  Having  Pineapples  and 
Vines  in  the  same  house,  ycu  cannot  do  justice  to  both,  and 
obtain  a  late  crop  of  Grapes,  witliout  the  means  of  turning  out 
the  Vines,  which  you  say  you  have  not.  If  the  sashes  were 
made  to  slide  there  would  be  no  difiiculty  ;  for  the  lower  ones 
could  be  drawn  np  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  being  taken 
outside,  and  the  si»ace  at  bottom  could  then  be  closed  by 
Whitney's  prepared  calico. [| 
M1SCKLLANKOUS.--B,  F.  A'.— Onopordum  acanthium  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  W.  Hooker  as  the  Scoich  Thistle ;  but  we  have 
al\va\s  supposed  it  to  be  Cnicus  lanceolatus, A.V. — Two- 
pence  each    paper. aAcpo.  is  answered  by  Mr.  Fleming's 

paper  in  last  week's  Chrunwle.  The  Cabul  Melons  are  gene- 
rally excellent,  but  no  doubt  some  of  the  varieties  cultivated 

ill  Affghanistan  are  inferior. T.  IF.— Yourquestions  cannot 

possibly  be  answered  in  a  newspaper.  We  advise  you  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Gtendinning,  of  Turnham  Green,  whose  opinion  you 
may  take  with  confidence. Inquirer. — There  are  many  sub- 
stances which  cannot  be  converted  into  a  gaseous  form  by  any 
known  force,  such  as  severali  f  the  nutals.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  improbable  tliat  all  matter  has  a  gaseous  origin  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Lowe,  in  his  late  work  on  the  simple  bodies  of  Chemis- 
try, supposes  that  the  only  elements  ol  matter  may  be  oxygen 

and  hydrogen. A.  V.  C— Much  obliged,  but  have  bought  as 

many  Numbers  as  we  want  at  present. J.  D.  —  Yuur  seedling 

Azalea  has  tine  flowers,  but  far  too  much  like  other  pink  ones. 

A  Subscriber.— rue  kitchen-garden  at  Kew,  or  that  part 

containing  the  Pineries  and  Forcing-houses,  is  never  open  to 

the  public.  J H.  C— Bricks  are  conductois  of  heat,  but  very 

bad  ones,  if  compared  with  metals;  the  difference  between 

them  and  gold  is  as  about  10  and  lOOO. B.  B.—We  do  not 

know  how  the  French  stain  their  boards  so  as  to  make  them 
look  dark;  but  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  washed  over  wood, 
that  had  been  previously  moistened  with  sulphate  of  iron  would 

produce  a  very  dark  colour. ¥■  E.— Those  v-'ho  tell  you  that 

it  is  pedantic  to  call  uncommon  plants  by  their  botanical  names 
are  themselves  the  pedants.  A  large  pat  of  our  wild  plants, 
and  most  exotics,  have  no  recognised  litiglish  names,  but  are 
sometimes  called  one  way  and  sometimes  another.  Their 
botanical  names  are  the  only  ones  that  are  stable.  It  would  be 
pedantic,  no  doubt,  to  call  the  Hawthorn,  Cralregus  oxyacantha, 
and  to  give  Latin  names  to  very  common  jjlants  in  common 
conversation  :  but  with  tliis  exception,  there  is  no  more  pedantry 
in  the  matter  than  in  saying  Birmingham  instead  of  Brumma- 
gem. Those  who  cry  out  at  Botanical  names  are  they  who  are 
ignorant  ol  them,  and  would  have  everyone  else  like  them- 
selves. You  know  the  fox,  when  his  tail  was  cut  off,  tritd  to 
persuade  his  brother  foxes  that  tails  were  out  of  tashion,  and 

only  stumps  the  mode. M.  Z).— An  article  on  the  Mistletoe 

will  appear  in  our  columns  soon,  t A  Ladi/.— The  Beech  wood 

is  an  excellent  Melon;  seeds  of  it  maybe  procured  from  any  re- 
spectable seedsman,  t il/fC/f^ffwe/^.-Nctice  concerning  sub- 
scriptions for  Mrs.  Loudon  will  be  given  in  due  time.     The  Lily 

with  purple-backed  petals  is  japonicum A  Co7t!^tant  Reader. 

Sorry  we  cannot  answer  your  question,  but  you  must  be  so 

obliging  as  say  to  what  mode  of  heating  you  leler?  Give  us 
page,  itc,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  reply.  Leaves  should  be 
moist,  not  we',  when  they  are  thrown  in  a  heap  to  ferment. 
If  mixed  with  hot  dung  they  moderate  its  action. A  Sub- 
set it/er.— We  cannot  tell.  You  should  ask  Mr.  Groom  himself. 
^;(.*  As  usual  many  commuicationshave  been  received  too  late 
lor  answering  this  week. 
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LARCH  PLANTS.  —  One  and  two  years'  trans- 
planted; of  good  size  and  qnnlitv.  On  Sale  by  Dickson 
and  TuKMsuf-i-,  Nurserymen.  ]3rec!iin,  N.  B. — Will  be  sold 
cheap,  a.nd  freight  paid  to  London.— lireciiin,  Fib.  i.  1844. 


LARCHES.  —  Tlie    Subscribers     h^ve    still  a     Large 
Quantity  of  fino    Transplanted   LARCHES    of  sizes  wliich 
they  are  selliiigat  very  low  prices. —  \\u.   UfLQUiiART  and  Suns, 

Dundee. . 

MIXED  GK.ASS  SEEDS,  FOR  PKRMANENT    PASTUKE  AND 

LAWNS. 
TJOGER  SMITHE,  of  Eastlin^,  Faversham,  Kent, 
-CV  has  for  sale  the  above  Scejl  at  8s.  per  bnsbel,  three  buslicls 
per  acre,  containing  all  the  best  sorts,  with  a  ^ood  prop^Ttion  of 
the  Clovers  and  'Irefoils  properly  mixed  for  the  f,'enerality  of 
land.  Persons  are  requested  to  name  the  soil  as  the  mixture 
■will  be  rcL'Ulated  by  that.  Also  all  other  Seeds  proportionably 
low.     These  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

^fje  ^ericiilttiral  ©alette* 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  S.  1841. 


MEETlNns  FOR  THE  Tu'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
.  rAijciculturHl  Societj-  of  England. 
(.Highland  and  Auric.  ><n;idt)'. 
Tburjjday,  Feb.  8  .    Agiic.  Imp.  Soc.  vt  I  eland. 

VVEnvESDAY.  Feb,  11    .      Afiricultiirrtl  Soeiety  of  Eof;Und. 
Tblbsdav,  Feb.  15      .      .^jfrio.  Imp.  Soi-i..ty  uf  Ireland. 

"  The  pBOFiTs  OF  FAR.M1NG,  whether  the  land  be 
pasture  or  arable,  and  the  tenant  be  a  feeder  of  stock 
or  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  may  be  increased  in  two  ways. 
"  The  stock-farmer  knows  very  well  that  the  return 
he  obtains  from  his  cattle  depends  not  only  on  the 
kind  of  food  given  to  them  and  the  maimer  in  which 
it  is  supplied,  but  also  on  the  feeding  properties  of  the 
breed  to  which  they  belong ;  and  he  increases  his 
chance  of  profit  as  much  when,  on  purchasing  from 
the  breeder,  he  selects  with  judgment,  as  when  he 
adopts  an  improved  mode  of  feeding. 

"The  intelligent  farmer  of  arable  land,  again, e.tpects 
a  greater  crop  the  more  he  has  been  able  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  better  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  manure  which  it  contains.  He  expects  it, 
because  he  knows  that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  given  to  the  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  provided  with  a  constant  supply  of  it.  The 
crop  does  not,  however,  depend  wholly  on  this  ; 
for  as  two  beasts  fed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  may 
not  be  equally  profitable,  owing  to  a  difference  between 
them  regarding  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
meat  they  afford,  so  two  different  kinds  of  Wheat, 
though  sown  on  land  precisely  similar,  may  give 
unequal  returns,  owing  to  a  difl'erence  between  them 
regarding  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour  they 
afford.  Hence  the  importance,  too  often  overlooked  by 
farmers,  not  only  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  crop  in 
a  good  and  sufficient  manner,  but  also  of  selecting  that 
kind  of  seed  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  being 
most  valuable  and  productive." 

We  quote  the  above  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Morton 
in  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  The  parallel  between 
the  circumstances  affecting  the  stock  farmer  and 
those  affecting  the  corn  farmer  is  true,  even  when 
carried  into  detail.  The  quality  of  that  which  is 
reared  by  the  one,  upon  which  (if  we  put  out  of  sight 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  supplied  by  him)  his 
profits  depend,  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as 
that  of  the  articles  reared  liy  the  other.  An  aptitude 
to  fatten — i.  e.,  a  capability  of  producing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beef  or  mutton  from  the  consumption  of  a  given 
■weight  and  kind  of  food — and  the  quality  of  the  beef 
or  mutton  so  produced,  ;'.  e.,  the  price  per  pound  they 
will  command  in  the  market,  are  the  two  circum- 
stances which  determine,  in  the  eye  of  the  stock 
farmer,  the  value,  to  feed,  of  any  breed  of  cattle  or 
ebeep.  And,  taking  the  instance  of  the  Wheat-crop, 
the  corn-farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  selecting  any 
variety  for  cultivation,  must  not  only  take  into 
account  its  productiveness,  but  also  its  quality  in  the 
eye  of  the  baker. 

Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  that 
branch  of  cultivation  which  refers  to  the  selection  of 
seed.s.  The  branch  of  farming  which  constitutes 
the  business  of  the  stock-farmer  has  received  much 
more  attention  and  more  patronage  from  the  noble- 
men and  landowners  of  the  country  than  the  mere 
art  of  cultivation ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock  is  generally  well 
understood  and  skilfully  practised,  while  large  dis- 
tricts are  Ktill  badly  fanned.  \V^u  are  therefore  glad 
to  see  the  aniiounceinent  of  a  work,  by  one  of  the 
body  we  allude  to,  on  this  comparatively  neglected 
subject.* 

This  work  is  adrlressed  to  farmers  and  bakers.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  former,  it  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  difference  exlstin"  between 
neveral  varieties  of  Wheat,  and  the  degree"  in  which 
this  difference  isaffected  by  the  circumstances  of  cultiv- 
atif;n,  Ike;  for  the  latter  it  v,'as  important  to  know 
how  far  the  criterioiis  by  which  they  at  present  judge 
of  the  value  of  samples  submitted  tothurn,  arc  trust- 
worthy.  These  two  subjects  are  both  con.sidered,  and 
the  queHtions  arising  out  of  each  are  answered  in 
detail,  and  at  the  close  of  "  the  remarks"  the  import- 

•  liritt  Rffiipark*  '»ii  ^'.int  Sfiltj..).-!.,  i:i, trpi-ii  wiin  ilt<~Ciii>H:n 

Of  WJi«»t  for  .Siicfl,  Intcrc^ttntf   Ut  yurwrn,  ','orfi.ffif:to;H,  and 
Baker..      Ily  Bit  (;.  S.   Mackenzie,  Bun.,  K.It.S.S.  I,,  aiiil  E.,  Ktc. 


ance  is  insisted  on  of  our  great  Agricultural  Societies 
taking  up  this  and  other  questions  in  a  manner  which 
alone  can  ensure  their  perfect  solution,  by  establishing 
experimental  farms. 

The  general  character  of  this  work  is  well  indicated 
by  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  first  object  I  had  in  view  on  entering  into 
the  present  inquiry,  was  to  ascertain  whether,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  in  reference  to  soil  and 
climate,  different  varieties  of  Wheat  were,  chemically, 
differently  constituted.  This  I  have  ascertained  to 
be  the  fact,  by  having  had  nine  varieties  which  grew 
together  on  the  same  spot  chemically  e.^camined,  viz., 
the  first  five  in  the  tables,  and  the  four  mentioned  in 
page  9.  With  respect  to  Nos.  7  and  8,  they  are  the 
same  variety,  the  one  sown  after  Potatoes  being  the 
richest  in  gluten  and  sugar,  that  sown  after  pasture- 
grass  the  poorest.  This  result  proves  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  statement  of  Liebig, 
respecting  the  advantage  of  stirring  and  exposing  the 
soil.  Long  before  Liebig  had  published  his  works, 
I  had  observed  the  advantages  of  the  stirring  which 
the  land  receives  for  the  Potato  and  Turnip  crops  ; 
and  such  of  my  tenants  as  have  followed  my  advice 
to  make  either  of  these  the  first  crop  taken  from  new 
land,  have  found  it  better  than  taking  Oats,  according 
to  the  old  custom.  Liebig  has  informed  us  how 
stirring  the  earth  renders  it  more  productive. 

"  The  next  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  ascertain 
whether  external  appearance  and  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  were  sufficient  to  indicate  the  actual  value 
of  Wheat  to  the  baker  and  starchmaker." 

These  objects  were  attained,  the  first,  as  stated  in 
the  e.xtract,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  certain 
varieties  which  had  been  grown  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  the  second  by  submitting  these  very 
samples  to  the  inspection  of  Corn-factors  and  obtain- 
ing from  them  opinions  of  their  value.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  given  in  the  following  Table : — ■ 

CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS   OF   EIGHT   VAUIETIES   OF    WHEAT. 


a 


1770 
lO'ig 

20-8 

lO-go 

20-60 
15-60 


-o 


68-50 

59-94 

56-8 
66.20 
53-04 
70-25 
60-0 


14-6 

14-6 

10-50 

10-60 

10-30 

13-6 

14.7 


r  Pale;    Red    Cape    Wheat, 
1     63  lbs. 

Duck's  Bill  Wtieat,  63  lbs. 

J- Black -jointed    Treraaine 

1     Wheat,  62  lbs. 

r  Grano  Duro,  of  which  Ma- 

1     caroni  is  made,  63,^  lbs. 

I  Grano  Tenero  Sc.  Bngida, 

(      63  lbs. 

r  From  Port  Adelaide,  South 

X     Australia,  65  lbs. 

c  Red    Wheat,    scvn    after 

I     Potatoes,  65  lbs. 

The  same  after  Lea,  65  lbs. 


*  This  Gluten  includes  all  the  nitrogpenous  products  of  the  Wheat. 

"  The  first  five  were  grown  on  the  same  spot,  all 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  being  the  same. 
Also  other  four  sorts  which  were  examined  solely 
with  the  view  to  compare  the  weight  per  bushel  with 
the  quantity  of  gluten.  The  first  weighed  64  lbs., 
and  contained,  15-86;  the  second  61  lbs.,  and  con- 
tained 14'6t,  showing  a  difference  in  3  lbs.  per  bushel 
of  1--22  per  cent.  The  third  weighed  61  lbs.,  and 
contained  9-8  ;  and  the  fourth,  65  lbs.,  and  contained 
10-3 ;  showing  a  difference  in  4  lbs.  per  bushel  of  0-5. 
It  is  seen  by  the  tables,  that,  in  equal  weight,  there 
is  difference  of  proportion  among  ad  the  ingredients, 
so  that  weight  indicates  nothing  in  reference  to 
proportions." 

The  Wheats  referred  to  in  the  following  Table  are 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  one  above,  and 
while  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  figures 
affixed  to  some  of  these  varieties  shows  how  little 
"judgment  from  external  characters  may  be  relied  on. 
in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  different  individuals," 
a  consideration  of  these  figures  with  reference  to  the 
composition  (see  1st  Table)  of  the  Wheats,  of  which 
they  are  the  prices,  demonstrates  still  more  clearly,  of 
how  little  value  the  various  appearances  are,  by  which 
Wheat  has  hitherto  been  judged  of.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  Wheat  is 
a  main  element  in  its  value ;  the  more  of  this  sub- 
stance flour  contains,  the  more  nutritious  is  the  bread, 
and  the  more  perfect  is  the  operation  of  baking. 


Prices  by 

three 

Corn  Factors, 


.52  0 
53  6 
43  0 
40  0 
42  0 

,',7  0 

2  0 
50  0 


Prices  by 
three 
Baiters, 


a.  d. 

52  6 

53  0 
51  0 
50  0 

48  0 
06  0 

49  6 
49  0 


s.  d 
49  0 


52  6 
00  0 


56  0 
62  0 
4S  0 


s.  d. 

52  0 

53  0 
40  0 

* 

45  0 

51   0 

50  0 

0 


/  Pale   Red    Cape    Wheat, 
lejlba. 

Duck's  Bill  Wheat,  fiolbH. 

f  Black-jolnlcd      Treniaiiie 

1     VVlieiit,  62  lbs. 

r  Grano  Unro,  of  which  Ma- 

l     ciironl  Is  nnidc.  6;)^  IhH, 

/  Ciifuio  'fenero  St.  JJrib^iiia, 

1,     03  Ibn. 

!  From  Port  Adoliildc,  Siiutli 

t     Auiilriilin,06  1hB, 

t  Red    Wheat,    sown     after 

L     Potatoes,  06  lbs. 

The  name  after  Lea,  OS  lbs. 


"  Had  the  Wheats  been  mixed  samples,  a  variation 
in  the  values  might  not  have  excited  much  surprise; 
but  in  the  present  case  the  samples  were  each  of  one 
sort,  and  unmixed ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  dis- 
traction to  the  eye,  every  one  of  the  grains  in  each 
sample  being  exactly  alike." 

Here  we  see  samples  .3  and  5,  of  the  same  weight 
per  bushel  as  No.  2,  and  containing  more  than  double 
its  quantity  of  gluten,  yet  valued  at  6*.  and  9*.  less 
per  quarter.  If  the  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in 
Wheat  be  the  true  criterion  of  its  value  as  food,  then 
the  above  tables  clearly  show  that  the  guides,  now 
made  use  of  by  millers  and  bakers  in  valuing  Wheat 
are  not  trustworthy. 

Most  of  the  Wheats  mentioned  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie 
appear  from  their  names  to  be  foreign,  but  the  great 
differences  which  he  shows  to  exist  among  them  seem, 
from  Colonel  le  Couteui's  Paper  on  this  subject  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
to  be  equally  ap|)arent  in  varieties  now  commonly 
cultivated.  This  is  seen  in  the  account  given  of  the 
quantity  of  bread  made  from  equal  weights  of  the 
iiour  of  several  kinds  of  Wheat,  To  whichever  compo- 
nent part  of  the  flour  the  absorption  of  water  in  the 
preliminary  processes  of  baking  is  owing,  the  fact 
that  different  quantities  are  absorbed  by  different 
varieties  shows  that  the  proportion  these  component 
parts  bear  to  one  another  in  those  varieties  is  variable ; 
thus  :— 

9  lbs,  of  flour  of  Bellevuc  Talavera  wheat  made  n  lbs.  of  bread, 
9  lbs.  offloiirof  Whitiiigton  vvliite  Wheat  made  112  lbs,  of  bread. 
9  lbs,  of  flour  of  Jersey  Danlzic  wheat  made  12^  lbs.  of  bread. 
9  lbs.  of  flour  of  White  Downy  Wlieat  made  vi^  lbs.  of  bread. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  extracts  we  have  made 
from  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  valuable  Pamphlet,  that 
great  dilferences  do  exist  amongst  varieties  of  Wheat, 
as  regards  the  quality  of  their  flour,  and  that  no 
external  indication  is  known  by  which  these  differ- 
ences may  be  estimated. 


TlicHC  WlieatB  heirii^  new  to  them   they  could  not  fix  a  value. 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  V.4.LUE  OF  LAND. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

II.  The  value  of  land  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
cultivatioa  it  has  received. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  land  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct branches,  in  each  of  which  it  influences  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

ist — In  the  application  of  manures. 

2d — -Iq  the  pulverisation  given  to  the  soil  by  Agricul- 
tural implements. 

3d — In  the  nature  of  the  crops  cultivated,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  made  to  succeed  one  another. 

1st — The  texture  of  a  soil,  though  mainly  dependent  oa 
its  mineral  composition,  and  therefore  to  be  permanently 
improved  only  by  an  alteration  in  its  mineral  composition, 
depends,  partially,  and  may,  in  some  degree,  be  altered 
and  improved  by  the  cultivation  it  receives.  The 
addition  of  some  kinds  of  manure  to  a  tenacious  soil  tends 
to  make  it  looser,  and  will  improve  its  texture,  but  the 
effect  is  not  permanent,  for  the  manure  added  becomes 
decomposed  and  its  effects  disappear  if  a  fresh  quantity 
be  not  applied.  IManure,  however,  does  not  in  general 
act  as  a  means  of  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  but 
as  a  source  whence  tiie  plants  growing  on  it  derive  their 
nourishment. 

From  the  researches  of  physiologists  it  appears  that  plants 
are  incapable  of  making  use  of  anything  insoluble.  The 
roots,  thi-ough  which  all  nourishment  derived  from  the 
soil  must  pass,  are  terminated  by  a  membranous  substance 
termed  a  spongiole,  which  is  so  fine  that  nothing  in  mere 
mechanical  susjiension  in  water,  can  pass  through  it. 
Only  those  substances,  therefore,  which  are  at  present 
soluble,  or  become  so  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  are 
useful  as  manures  ;  substances  incapable  of  solution  by 
ordinary  natural  agents  may  frequently,  indeed,  be  made 
use  of  with  advantage  to  alter  and  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  but  they  aie  useless  as  sources  of  nourishment 
to  vegetation.  The  fact  that  the  value  of  manure  depends 
so  much  on  its  solubility  seems  to  be  generally  neglected 
amongst  farmers.  Dung-heaps  are  often  $een  jilaced  on 
some  piece  of  waste  land  near  the  farm  builri'ngs,  and 
are  there  suffered  to  dvrindle  away  during  a  coursf  of  years, 
that  they  may  be  the  mo]-e  thoroughly  rotted.  One  half, 
at  least,  of  the  weight  of  the  manure  is  thus  lost^  and  this 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  half.  The  rain  has  carried  away 
to  some  neighbouring  brook  all  that  was  soluble  in  it,  and 
the  gases  evolved  during  its  decomposition  have  been 
given  off  to  the  air.  The  remainder  is  carried  to  the 
pasture  lands,  but  in  its  then  condition  it  can  do  them 
but  little  good.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  dung-heaps 
are  managed  a  little  better;  clay  or  mould,  or  the  scrap- 
ings off  the  roads  being  mingled  with  the  manure,  tend  to 
retain  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  It  is  made  in  yards,  where  it  lies  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  niul  after  being  cast  up  into  heaps 
during  winter  is  carried  out  to  the  Turnip-land,  where  it 
receives  one  or  more  turnings  before  being  spread  over 
the  land.  Here  also,  however,  the  rain  is  suffered  to 
wash  away  to  the  horse-pool  or  ckewhere  the  soluble, 
and  therefore  the  most  valuable,  part  of  the  dung.  Of 
farm-vard  manure  generally  ihe  two  most  valuable  parts, 
the  washings  of  the  manure,  and  the  urine  of  the  cattle  and 
horses,  are  lost :  these  raigbt  be  collected  in  tanks  in  the 
yards,  and  being  carted  out  over  the  arable  or  pasture 
land,  or  being  spread  over  the  dung  when  it  was  dry, 
would  be  found  of  llio  greatest  value  to  the  farmer. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  re- 
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garding  the  use  of  dung-water  as  a  mimure  ;  it  was  applied 
in  much  too  small  a  quantity. 
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A  proper  attention  to  the  preparation  of  manure,  and 
to  the  application  of  it  in  kind  and  quantity  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant  cultivated,  would  be  influential  in  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

2d — The  stirrin;;s  given  to  land  during  its  cultivation 
influence  its  fertility  in  two  ways:  by  assisting  the  decom- 
position of  the  manure  in  the  soil,  and  by  giving  a  depth 
of  loose  land  in  which  the  roots  of  the  plant  may 
spread.  In  both  of  these,  the  depths  of  the  stirrings  and 
the  fineness  to  wliich  the  mould  is  reduced  by  them  are  of 
the  greatest  impoi  taoce.  In  the  state  in  which  manure 
is  generally  applied  to  land,  it  is  useless,  it  is  only  after 
Undergoing  a  process  of  fermentation  in  the  soil  that  it 
becomes  a  source  of  nourishment.  The  products  of  that 
fermentation  are  soluble,  and  therefore  admit  of  being 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The  jiresenre  of  air  is 
necessary  for  fermentation,  and  therefore  land  is  in  a 
proper  condition  only  when  in  such  a  state  of  looseness 
that  air  has  free  access  to  every  part  of  it.  The  proper 
degree  of  looseness  ■varies,  of  course,  with  the  plant  cul- 
tivated. Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  which 
requires  large  and  constant  supplies  of  nourishment,  the 
land,  should  be  as  loose  as  possitale,  not  only  that  the  root 
may  be  able  to  increase  in  bulk,  but  also  that:  the 
manure  in  the  soil  may  rapidly  undergo  fermentation, 
■while  in  the  case  of  the  Bean,  or  of  Wheat,  the  nature  of 
the  plant  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  iirmness.  A 
degree  of  looseness  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  doubles  the 
resources  of  the  land.  It  is  not  liable  to  iujury  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  as  in  the  cases  of  extreme 
drought,  or  of  extreme  wetness.  The  roots  o!  the  plants, 
in  the  one  case,  stretch  far  downwards  beyond  the  drying 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  whence  they  can  supply  the 
plants  with  moisture;  while  in  places  where  the  subsoil 
has  been  left  firm  and  unstirred,  the  plants  are  withered 
for  want  of  it.  In  the  other  case,  if  the  stirring  of  the 
subsoil  has  been  effected  after  a  thorough  drainage  of  the 
land,  the  plant  is  uninjured  by  the  rain  which,  stagnant  on 
land  not  thus  treated,  destroys  the  vegetation  covering  it. 

{To  he  cuntinued.) 


IN  WHA.T  CONSISTS  THE  FEUTILISING 

QUALITIES  OF  BONES? 
AVhile  every  farmer  occupying  a  sandy  or  peaty  soil  will 
acknowledge  the  incalculable  value  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
scarcely  two  practical  agriculturists  or  chemists  will 
agree  as  to  what  portion  ot  the  bones  it  is  which  furnishes 
the  fertilising  principle.  Suflicient  facts,  however,  seem 
now  collected  by  the  former  class  of  persons,  and  sufficient 
analyses  made  by  the  latter,  to  furnish  data  to  enable  us 
to  decide  this  not  unimportant  question  ;  for  it  is  only  by 
ascertaining  the  precise  fertilising  principle  of  bones,  that 
we  can  certainly  calculate  when  certain  soils  are  in  need 
of  a  dressing  of  them,  and  when  they  are  an  injudicious 
application. 

.  As  regards  the  practical  results  of  their  application,  we 
may  safely  lay  down  the  ascertained  facts,  that  they  are 
most  useful  to  peats  and  sands,  and  least  useful  to 
tenacious  soils.  It  is  likewise  established  that  they  are, 
of  all  crops,  most  useful  to  Turnips,  and  succeed  when 
applied  alone,  in  producing  many  tons  per  acre,  on  land 
■which  without  manure  would  not  mature  a  sinfjle  plant. 

It  is  settled,  too,  according  to  the  authority  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  that  bones  consist  of 

Decomposiible  animal  matter  .  .     51*  Parts. 

Plio-pliate  of  lime  .  .  .       .     377 

Carbonate  of  lime      .  .  .  .10* 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  ,  .      .      1'3 
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Now  the  question  arises,  is  it  the  mineral  or  gaseous 
principles  to  which  their  value  is  to  be    referred,    seeing 
they  contain  these  in  nearly  equal  proportions  ? 

To  begin  with  the  mineral.  Many  writers  contend  that 
this  is  the  element  to  which  bones  owe  their  value. 
The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  offered  ihe  gold 
medal  tor  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
feriihsing  qualities  of  bones  as  compared  with  farm-yard 
manure,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Madden,  who 
gave  ,it  as  his  oiiiuion,  that  tbe  value  of  bones  was 
principally  due  to  Ihe  phosphates  which  they  contain. 
His  calculations,  hovi'ever,  have  been  proved  to  be  falla- 
cious, and  are  known  to  be  quite  erroneous  in  princijile, 
though  at  the  time  tbey  were  thought  by  some  to  have  set- 
tled the  question. 

Now,  admitting  that  about  six  cwt.  of  bones  is  the 
average  application  to  an  acre  of  land,  something  like 
2^  cwt.  of  phosphate  of  lime  will  be  applied  to  the  soil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  calculating  twenty  rons  as  an  ordinary 
dressing  of  fold-yard  manure  for  Turnips,  and  calculating 
it  to  contain,  on  the  very  lowest  average,  three  ])er  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  we  shall  have  no  less  than  twelve 
cwt.  of  phosphate  of  lime  supplied  by  it  to  the  crop.  If 
it  were  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
credit  were  due,  how  does  it  happen  that  bones  are  peculi- 
arly beneficial  to  Turnips,  which,  compared  with  many 
other  plants,  contain  but  a  small  comparative  per  centage 
of  it,  and  why  is  it  not  equally  efficacious  on  clay  soils, 
where  there  is  so  constant  a  drainage  of  their  phosphates 


by  taking  away  the  Wheat?  and  why  is  it  so  useful  on 
peaty  ground,  which  generally  abounds  in  phosphates  ? 
To  show  that  we  have  not  over-rated  the  phosphates  in 
farm-yard  manure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  may 
just  refer  to  Liebig,  who  gives  horses'  dung  as  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  cows'  dung  10  per  cent., 
and  straw  varying  from  7  to  IfJ  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  very  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  the  above  remarks  apply  in  greater  degree. 

Is  it,  then,  the  animal  matter — consisting  principally 
of  gelatine,  but  also  containing  some  fat,  oil,  and  cartilage, 
to  which  bones  owe  their  Value?  Gelatine,  according  to 
Gay,  Lussac,  and  Thouard,  consists  of  the  following  pro- 
portions of — 

Carbon         .....     47-88  Parts. 
Oxygen  .  .  .  .      .    :;7-207 

Hydrogen  .  .  .'  .       7914 

Azote  .  .  .  .       .      Id-yij8 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  bones  contain  about  C 
per  cent,  of  azote,  and  to  this  we  submit,  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  fertili.iing  qualities  owe  their  e."iistence.  Azote 
is  the  principal  feature  in  all  powerful  or  concen- 
trated manures — the  base,  so  to  speak  (if  the  term 
may  be  allowed  in  this  sense)  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  nitrates,  and  the  compounds  of  ammonia — two 
forms  of  gas  by  tlie  quantity  of  which,  as  by  a  standard, 
nearly  all  manures  may  be  reckoned  in  value,  because 
crops  supplied  with  a  full  quantiiy  of  azotised  manure  in- 
variably excel  in  luxuriance,  being  thereby  enabled  to 
assimilate  a  greater  quantity  of  their  otlitr  constituents. 

The  great  value  of  bones,  moreover,  above  many  otiier 
azotised  manures,  consists  in  its  having  its  peculiar 
elements  in  a  state  of  considerable  fixity.  While  the 
nitrates  require  only  solution  in  the  soil  to  set  free  their 
azote  with  great  rapidity,  and  while  the  various  forms  of 
ammonia  are  even  still  more  volatile,  the  gelatine  in  bones 
requires  to  be  fermented,  and  to  undergo  a  process  of 
decomposition  anything  but  rapid,  before  the  azote  will  be 
given  off;  and  when  it  is  so  given  oil',  it  is  in  away 
so  gradual,  as  to  be  in  strict  applicability  to  the  wants  of 
the  plants. 

It  has  been  asked,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  if 
the  bones  owe  their  utility  to  the  gelatine,  how  does  it 
happen  that  burnt  bones  are  also  in  some  cases  decidedly 
advantageous  applications  as  manure?  The  experimenters, 
however,  did  not  say  how  they  were  burnt.  If  they  were 
burnt  to  whiteness,  so  as  to  crumble  to  powder,  doubtless 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  azotised 
matter  ;  and  if  these  were  equally  useful  with  unburnt 
bones,  doubtless  practice  would  decide  against  our  theory. 
But  if  the  bones  were  but  partially  burnt,  only  to  black- 
ness, or  burnt  in  a  confined  position,  the  azote  would  not 
be  dissipated  in  any  great  quantity,  but  only  made  more , 
volatile,  and  therefore  likely  to  produce  an  equal,  if  not 
greater  effect  upon  the  crops,  though  they  would  not  be  of 
such  permanent  value.  For  if  the  burning  did  partially  car- 
bonise the  bones  the  carbon  v.-ould  take  up  the  ammonia, 
for  which  it  has  considerable  affinity,  and  give  it  off  only  on 
the  application  of  excessive  moisture.  Bones  thus  burnt 
may  therefore  have  even  a  more  apparent  influence  on  the 
first  crop,  and  in  its  early  stages,  than  unburnt  bones  ;  but 
this  rather  confirms  than  invalidates  the  opinions  stated 
above.— PT.  E.  N. 


ON  MINERAL  &  INORGANIC  MANURES.— No. V. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

CFranslatcd  from  the  Oerman.) 
As  it  is  useful,  for  reasons  which  every  one  raav  easily 
guess,  that  lime  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
furrow-slice,  it  is  generally  brought  on  the  fields  during  a 
summer  fallow,  after  which  the  land  is  planted  in  the  autumn 
with  wiTiter  crops.  Wheat,  for  instance,  Rye,  winter 
Barley,  Spelt,  Rape,  Sec.  The  use  of  lime  on  fallows  is 
the  more  necessary,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  crops 
that  have  been  taken  off  the  bind.  Lime,  however,  is  also 
very  often  used  for  summer  crops,  viz.,  for  B^ans,  Vetches, 
and  Peas,  wiiich  plants  require  much  lime,  and  are  there- 
fore much  benefited  by  it.  The  Peas  grown  after  being 
manured  with  lime  have  the  property  of  boiling  better, 
and  of  being  nicer  to  the  taste  than  those  grown  after 
dung  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  Peas  grown  after  the 
application  of  marl.  We  may  assume  that  tins 
property  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  and  limed  or  marled  Peas  will  probably 
contain  more  starch  than  dunged  Peas,  the  latter  on 
the  other  hand  more  legumcn.  Lime,  moreover,  is  useful 
with  other  crops  also,  in  producing  more  starch,  v.'hilst 
duug  will  promote  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  legumen  in  Peas,  which  does  not 
become  soft  after  boiling ;  whilst  starch,  on  the  other 
hand,  swells  and  softens  the  other  component  parts.  Tiiis 
subject  being  interesting  as  respects  the  physiology  of 
plants,  shall  be  more  clost-ly  adverted  to. 

If  a  Potato  crop  is  manured  with  lime,  the  roots  become 
not  only  much  more  mealy,  but  more  savoury  ;  be- 
cause lime  will  not  only  neutralise  the  acid  of  the  tuber, 
but  may  even  form  some  saccharine  matter  in  them. 
Again,  it  is  not  advisable  to  munure  Flax  with  lime, 
to  which  it  will  impart  a  less  tenacious  and  coarser  fibre. 
In  Belgium,  where  they  know  more  about  the  growing  of 
Flax  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
years  subsequent  to  the  ;ippIication  of  lime,  that  it  is  ever 
planted  on  the  same  field.  Still  less  is  the  growth  oi 
Buckwheat  improved  by  lime,  although  its  ripening  may 
be  accelerated  thereby.  I  have  found  l)y  experiment  that 
300  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre  will  cause  it  to  ripen  eight  or  ten 
days  sooner  than  usual,  which  will  be  of  importance  in 
soils  where  Buckwheat  grows  too  luxuriantly,  or  where 
it  continually  flowers  without  forming  any  grain.  Rape 
will  grow  exceedingly  well  after  a  joint  manure  of  lime 
and  duug,  but  in  this  case,  only  the  half  of  the  usual  quau- 
ity  of  lime  is  to  be  used  ;  and  it  will  also  be  best  that  the 


lime  should  be  well  harrowed  in,  which  will  prevent  it 
coming  into  close  contact  with  the  dung,  which  is 
important  for  reasons  previously  stated.  All  sorts  of 
Cerealia  manured  with  lime  will  be  conspicuous  for  their 
grain  having  very  thin  husks,  and  being  very  heavy  and 
mealy,  but  there  will  be  less  straw  than  after  dung,  and  it 
will  scarcely  ever  be  laid  down.  After  manuring 
with  lime,  the  stubbles  are  generally  so  clear  of  grass  that 
they  will  afford  but  a  poor  pasture  for  sheep,  on  which 
account  lime  manure  has  often  been  rejected,  hut  without 
sufficient  ground. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  high  price  of  burnt 
lime  often  prevents  its  application  on  a  large  scale,  bat 
■wherever  this  does  not  hinder  it,  the  application  of  lime 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  all  fodder,  as  well  as  straw 
grown  on  it,  will  be  nutritious  and  wholesome.  We  have 
stated  S!>  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  that  lime 
must  reach  a  very  high  price  indeed,  before  its  use  will 
cease  to  be  advantageous. 

Respecting  Ihe  quantity  of  lime  which  is  to  be 
put  on  a  certain  area,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
sandy  soils  require  much  less  than  heavy  ones,  300  lbs. 
per  acre  is  generally  sufficient  for  sandy  soils,  whilst  stiff 
clayey  soils  will  bear  5000  lbs.  In  England,  where  burnt 
lime,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  fuel  (coals),  is  not 
dear,  even  10,000  lbs.  are  applied  to  an  acre.  Marshy 
soils  generally  require  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  still  the 
effect  is  not  always  favourable,  as  tliis  sort  of  soil  is  not 
only  deficient  in  lime,  but  also. in  many  otiier  mineral 
substances,  wliich  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  as  potash,  silica,  gypsum,  ike.  The  application 
of  lime  will  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  marsh  land, 
which  is  very  natural,  as  it  v/ill  find  there  much  of  the 
coal  of  iiuraus  reddy  for  decomposition,  and  it  will  also  be 
beneficial  by  changing  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, which  are  very  abundant  in  such  soils,  into  perfect 
oxides  ;  the  former  being  very  noxious,  the  latter  advan- 
tageous to  vegetation.  It  kills  also  all  insects,  which  are 
plentiful  in  new  marshes,  and  increases  tUereby  the 
amount  of  manure.  On  account  of  all  these  reasons  a 
heavy  liming  will  be  required,  and  according  as 
the  soil  is  loamy,  clayey,  or  sandj',  1000  to  1500  lbs. 
per  acre  are  to  be  used.  A  soil  which  has  entirely  run 
wild  and  has  been  exiiausted,  requires  also  a  strong  lime 
manuring,  but  it  must  be  soon  followed  by  dung,  else  the 
ground  will  become  absolutely  useless.  It  may  be  put 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  amount  of  lime  must  be 
the  greater  the  more  clayey  the  soil  is,  the  more  iron  it 
contains,  and  the  more  carboniferous  and  resinous  the 
humus  contained  in  it  is.  In  fine,  lime  will  act  be- 
neficially only  where  the  soil  has  been  previously  well 
drained,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  lime  forming,  in 
that  case,  with  the  sand  a  sort  of  mortar,  which  being 
insoluble  in  water,  can  produce  no  effect. 

In  some  countries,  lime  is  also  used  along  with  wood- 
ashes,  which,  as  can  be  easily  understood,  must  produce  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  for  wood-ashes  contain  all  the  mi- 
neral substances  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  For  this  purpose,  the  lime 
is  placed  in  a  heap,  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  water,  and 
immediately  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  ashes  ;  the 
lime  gradually  slakes,  swells,  and  becomes  visible 
in  some  spots,  after  which  the  heap  is  stirred  through, 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  again  covered  with  ashes, 
and  after  the  lime  has  again  become  inflated,  the  whole  is 
stirred  and  worked  up.  This  sprinkling  with  water, 
covering  with  ashes,  and  working  up,  is  repeated  until  all 
lumps  of  lime  have  disappeared,  and  the  whole  presents 
a  homogeneous  pulveriform  mass.  That  such  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  wood-ashes  will  be  more  aciive  than  pure  lime, 
may  be  expected,  because  besides  caustic  lime,  it 
contains  also  caustic  potash  (which  latter  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  carbonate  of  potash  of 
the  ashes),  and  which  affects  the  vegetable  remains  and 
the  coal  of  humus  more  powerfully  than  caustic  lime,  and 
produces  from  it  humic  acid  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours.  If  the  wood-ashes  contain  also  sulphate  of  lime 
(as  is  the  case  at  times),  gypsum  also  will  be  produced. 
In  order  that  the  caustic  potash  thus  obtained  may  not 
attract  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  become  mild,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  but  always 
merely  on  fields  which  are  not  yet  snwn,  else  the  alkali 
would  act  very  detrimentally  upon  the  plants.  At  times, 
instead  of  wood-ashes,  peat-ashes  are  used,  in  which  case, 
however,  no  such  useful  mixture  will  be  obtained,  as  the 
peat-ashes  are  always  deficient  in  carbonate  of  potash. 
Peat-ashes  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  act  merely  by  their 
containing  gypsum,  common  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia  ;  at  times,  also,  by  an  adiuixture  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  LAND  FOR  WHEAT. 
When  land  is  ploughed  only  to  the  depth  of  3  ur  A  inches, 
the  active  soil  is  so  very  limited,  that  tlie  least  change  ia 
the  weather  is  injurious  to  tlie  plants  growing  on  it.  The 
manure  which  is  always  applied  to  the  VVht;at  crop  under 
this  system  of  shallow  ploughing  forms  a  layer  near  the 
surface  ;  the  roots  of  the  plant  ramify  only  through  the  fur- 
row-slice in  which  the  dung  is  placed,  and  consequently  the 
plant  has  but  little  hold  of  the  ground.  It  is  thu:^  that  in 
severe  weather  in  spring,  the  plant  gets  ''  thrown  out," 
as  it  is  termed,  by  the  frost.  The  roots  having  spread 
out  horizotitaliy  near  the  surface  are  easily  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  whether  it  be  mild  or  frosty,  dry  or  damp, 
are  entirely  under  its  influence  :  in  a  dry  season  the 
shallow  soil  and  the  manure  in  it  become  parched  and  in- 
active ;  in  wet  weather  the  roots  having  but  little  hold  of 
the  ground,  a  soaking  rain  and  a  little  wind  loosen  the 
plant  and  it  is  blown  out.  Wheat  sown  on  a  deeply-cul- 
tivated soil,  exerts  the  whole  of  its  energy,  at  first,  in  the 
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production  of  roots.     These  strike  deeply  in   the   soil, 
filling   the    whole  of  it  with   their  minute  fibres.     The 
plants  may  appear  thin  during  winter  and   in  spring — 
those  which  turn  out  tlie  best  crops  often   have  this  ap- 
pearance then — ■  but,  whenever  genial  weather  comes,  the 
organs  of  the  leaf  being  highly  excited,  are  prepared  for 
vigorous   and  luxuriant  growth  ;  and  a  wide  field  having 
been  laid  under   contribution  tor  the  purpose,  the  roots 
easily     provide     the    nourishment   required    to    support 
them    under    it.     If  a    plant    in    such    a    condition    be 
pulled    up, — if   the    soil    be   deep,  it    will    be    found   to 
have  sent  out  its  roots  as  minute  fibres,  18  or  20  inches 
from  it,  in  all  directions;  it  is  evident  that  no  variations 
of  weather  can  affect  it,  situa'ed  thus;  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  sources  beyond  the  influence  of  the  variable- 
ness   of    external     agents.     Thus    deep    cultivation,    by 
encouraging  depth    of   rooting,  indirecthi  effects  for  the 
plant  a  comparative  independence  of  the  weather  ;  but  it 
has  a  diTect  influence  in   the  same  direction,   for  if  the 
weather  be   wet  a  great  depth  of  soil  readily  absorbs   the 
■water  and  conveys  it  down  to  the  drains  ;  and  if  it  be  dry 
it  retains  for  a  longer  time  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.     Of 
two  crops  of  Corn,  equally  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  that 
is  not  so  liable  to  lodge  which  is  grown  on  the  deeper  soil, 
for  its  growth  has  been  more  gradual  and  natural,  and  less 
the  result  of  artificial   excitement.     The  manure  in  the 
shallow  soil  has  not  had  its  rankness  rectified  by  mixture 
with  a  great   mass  of  earth,    and  Wheat  grown   upon  it 
will  spring  up  rapidly  but  without  rigidity  ;  and  though 
it  may  at  one  stage  of  its  growth  look  more  luxuriantly, 
it   will   at  another  yield  less  abundantly  than  a    neigh- 
bouring   crop    which     has     throughout     grown     slower 
and   generally   promised   less.      Of   course   it    must   be 
understood    that  deep  cultivation  can  be  safely    entered 
■upon  only  on  soils  that  are    naturally  or  artificially  dry. 
And  now   a  few  words  as  to  the  depth  at  which  Wheat 
o^aght  to  be  planted.      We  think  this  has  not  yet   been 
satisfactorily  determined.     Nature  ought  to  be  our  guide 
in  things  of  Nature;  she  always  drops  her  seed  on  the 
surface  ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  that  any  particular  seed 
should  get  deeper  than  its  natural  gravitation  would  enable 
it,  she  provides  them  with  means  for  the  purpose.     Thus 
the  Barley  and  Wild  Out  have  awns,  or  beards,  by  which 
every  motion  of  the  seed  pushes  it  forward  ;  such  a  seed, 
lying   on   the    ground,  assisted  by  the   wind,  very  soon 
wriggles  itself  beneath  the  surface.     We  think,  therefore, 
that  the  nearer  the  surface  a  seed  is  planted  the  better, 
provided  it  be  placed   deep  enough  to  protect  it  from  its 
enemies,  the  birds,   ifcc.      This    conclusion  at   which   we 
arrive  is  strengthened  in  reference  to  Wheat  by  another 
circumstance  ;  lor,  if  a  Wheat-plant  be  observed  in  spring, 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  whatever  depth  the  seed  was  origin- 
ally planted,  the  lateral  roots  which  it  lias  sent  out  to  sup- 
ply it  with  nourishment  are  always  sent  out  from  it  at  a 
point  not  far  below  the  surface,  certainly  not  more  than 
one  inch  below  it.^^ohn,  Morton^  Chester-hill,  S/rowL 
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ON  GORSE,  AS  A  WINTER  FOOD  for  HORSES. 

In  these  times,  when  the  diminished  piices  of  Agri- 
cultural produce  demand  a  rigid  application  of  a  judicious 
economy  to  every  expense  of  cultivation,  there  is  none 
which  requires  closer  attention  than  that  lirge  item  of 
expenditure — the  keep  of  horses  ;  and  yet,  because  it  is 
not  actually  paid  in  hard  cash,  farmers  are  in  general  very 
careless  about  it. 

The  Harleston  Farmers'  Club  have  shown  in  a  strong 
light  the  necessity  of  attention  to  this  important  point,  in 
the  fact,  that,  when  a  discussion  was  raised  upon  it  in  the 
Club,  it  appeared  that  a  body  of  excellent  managers,  in 
one  of  the  best-cultivated  counties  in  England,  upon  the 
same  description  of  soil,  and  using  the  same  breed  of  cart- 
horses, difTered  in  their  estimates  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  by  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  ! 

In  a  recent  Number  of  the  ''Journal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,"  the  experienced  Mr.  liodwell  has  shown 
at  how  cheap  a  rate  horses  may  be  kept  in  the  summer  by 
means  of  that  invaluable  plant,  Lucerne,  upon  soils,  and, 
it  should  be  added,  under  a  climate,  adapted  to  its  growth  ; 
for  I  believe  it  is  a  pUnt  which  has  not  been  found  to 
thrive  in  the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  Rodwell  deacrihea  the  soil  on  which  he  cultivated 
Lucerne  with  so  much  success,  as  a  sand  upon  a  subsoil 
of  dry  sandy  loam.  I  have  always  understood  that  it 
requires  the  preserice  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime. 
In  Kent,  it  flourishes  in  deep  light  soils  abounding  in  cal- 
careous matter,  and  resting  on  the  chalk.  From  the 
geological  relations  ol  Mr.  Kodwell's  land,  I  should  con- 
clude tliat  it  likewise  contains  aconsidcrable  proportion  of 
calcareous  matter,  derived  from  the  subjacent  chalk.  This 
Tiew  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Uaiibeny's  tdblc  of 
the  constituents  of  crops,  founded  on  analyses,  which,  if 
not  all  that  could  be  detired  in  point  of  accuracy,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  first  approximation,  and  the  brst  guide 
which  we  at  present  pvn-eim  in  these  matters.  It  appears 
from  that  table  that  the  quantity  of  lirne  contnined  in  a 
given  weight  of  Lucerne  is  much  grcfitcr  thun  that  c<m- 
taioed  in  the  same  weight  of  red  Clover.  Of  the  last, 
100,000  Ibtt.  contain  .'iS'llbs.  of  lime  j  while  the  same 
*cight  of  Lucerne  contains  as  much  as  l'iO-1  Ihs.  I  have 
icen  Liicpfiie  grow  very  well  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
non.calcarcous  soiW  of  Middlesex,  wliich  were  prepared 
for  it  by  a  dreiiiing  of  lime  or  chnlk. 

There  is  another  plant  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion, (Id  a  f.i'jd  for  hor«eH  in  tlic  winter,  which  JlouriMhc» 
mojit  on  g»ndy  and  gravelly  noils  —  it  in  not  necc^miry  that 
they  ihould  be  calcareouB — but  which  in  hardy  and  indi- 
^enouf,  nnfl  not  very  limited  in  itw  run^e  cither  of  soil  or 

•UhMotily  recently  been  npplicd  to  tli*r  iHttrr  iturjiOMt,  At 
Btrfflfnstifim,  I  haw  ht-cn  tnid  that  a  dairy  of  200  cuwh  in  (cd 
acluively  wl^h  it  in  the  winicr. 


Europssus,  the  common  Furze,  Whins,  or  Gorse, 

Botanists  make  three  varieties,  or  sub-species;  two 
of  them,  U.  Europieus  and  U.  nanus,  or  dwarf  Furze,  may 
be  seen  on  every  common;  the  latter  is  the  most  abund- 
ant, the  former  is  that  best  adapted  for  the  food  of  horses 
and  other  cattle,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  distinguished  from  tlie  dwarf  Gorse  by 
its  more  vigorous  and  bushy  growth,  rising  to  the  height 
of  from  2  to  5  feet,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  succulency  of 
its  young  shoots.  The  U.  nanus  does  not  attain  half  this 
size,  and  is  minuter  in  all  its  parts. 

A  third  sub-species,  or  variety,  is  the  U.  strictus  of 
Mackay's  catalogue  of  Irish  plants.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  White,  in  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  now  well  known  in  our 
gardens  as  Irish  Gorse.  It  rarely  flowers,  but  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
U.  Europseus  by  its  smaller  size>  its  dense  and  compact, 
rather  formal  mode  of  growth,  and  its  upright  branches, 
which  are  so  soft  and  succulent  that  sheep  and  cattle  are 
extremely  fond  of  them  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanical  Garden,  strongly  recommends  its  cultivation 
for  early  spring  feed.  The  species,  however,  which  is 
actually  cultivated  in  some  districts  for  fodder  is  the 
U.  Europteus. 

The  Gorse  is  not  indigenous  to  Sweden,  and  Linn^us 
is  said  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  in  a  transport  of  delight, 
when  he  first  beheld  a  large  extent  of  Heath  glowing  with 
its  vegetable  gold.  Such  a  prospect,  in  the  spring,  is  one 
of  the  most  exhilirating  which  I  know.  Goldsmith  has 
done  homage  to  its  beauty  ;  but  in  his 

"blossomed  furze,  itnprojitably  gray" 
has  greatly  maligned  its  utility ;  for  a  more  valuable 
plant,  as  a  food  for  horses  and  milch-kine ",  does  not 
exist — to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  fuel,  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  England, 
except  as  a  cover  for  foxes  and  game. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  Wales,  its 
value  as  food  for  horses  has  long  been  known  ;  and  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  when  our  cavalry  were  suffering 
from  want  of  fodder,  some  of  the  troopers  who  came  from 
those  districts  cut  and  bruised  for  their  horses  the  Gorse, 
witli  which  the  wastes  of  the  country  abounded  ;  and  the 
animals  were  found  to  thrive  ^o  much  upon  it,  that  the 
practice  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Army  during  the 
rest  of  the  campaign.  In  consequence  of  hearing  of  this 
fact,  my  father  proposed  to  sow  a  few  acres  of  the  poorest 
part  of  a  farm  which  he  then  held  with  Gorse,  as  a  win- 
ter-food for  the  horses  ;  but  my  prejudices  were  against 
the  plan,  and  I  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  its 
adoption.  It  was  only  subsequent  experience  of  its  use  in 
Wales  which  convinced  me  of  its  value  as  a  winter-food 
for  horses.  I  have  heard,  that  when  properly  bruised,  it 
is  equally  good  for  cows,  and  produces  very  sweet  butter  ; 
but  on  this  point  I  do  not  speak  from  experience. — J. 
Trimmer. 

{To  be  cmitimiL'd.) 
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{Continvedfroia  page  37-) 

The  next  part  of  the  process  consists,  after  bruising  the 
soil  gently  in  the  mortar,  to  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve 
wiiich  will  retain  a  Mustard-seed.  Wliat  remains  in  tlie 
sieve  must  be  carefully  weighed  and  noted  down  under  the 
head  of  "  coarse  sand  and  uiidecomposed  vecetable  fibre." 

The  powder  which  passed  through  the  sieve  must  now 
be  placed  in  a  clean  porcelain  crucible,  boiled  for  five 
minutes  witli  about  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  being 
stirred  during  the  process  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  divide  the  particles  of  soil. 

"While  hot,  the  contents  must  be  quicldy  poured  into  a 
small  narrow  glass  vessel  (a  half-pint  glass  measure  will 
do  very  well). 

In  about  one  or  two  minutes  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
will  be  found  to  have  divided  into  two  portions  ;  the  fine' 
sand  will,  by  its  weight,  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  impalpable  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  This 
supernatant  liquid  must  be  carefully  poured  off  into 
another  vessel.  If  any  of  the  sand  has  passed  with  the 
solution,  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  will  speedily  sink 
to  the  bottom,  when  it  can  be  removed  by  repealing  the 
process  of  pouring  off. 

The  vessels  containing  the  sand  must  now  be  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  the  contents  brought  into  one  vessel, 
at  the  same  time  carefully  place  the  solution  of  impalpable 
matter  on  one  hide,  for  further  operation  presently. 

It  is  not  possible  by  this  single  operation  to  separate 
the  sand  from  the  powder  completely.  A  little  practice 
and  tact  will,  however,  enable  any  one  to  separate  the  two 
completely,  by  washing  the  sand  frequently  with  cold 
water.  This  is  done  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  shaking  the  vessel  quickly,  and  at  tlie 
proper  moment  pnuriiii;  off  the  washing.  The  water  thus 
used  must  be  added  to  the  solutiim  containing  the  ]iowder. 
When  the  washings  remain  clear  after  agitation  with  the 
sand,  the  operation  need  not  be  repeated,  as  it  ia  now 
free  from  impalpable  matter. 

The  sand  thus  separated  must  now  be  carefully  dried  in 
a  clean  porcelain  crucible,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  then 
weighed,  and  the  amount  noted  down  m  "  Fine  .Sand." 

'Jhe  process  of  washing  and  Biparnling  the  sand  from 
impalpable  mutter  is  most  dillicult  with  heavy  soda  ;  it  is 
not  at  all  so  with  light  specimena. 

The  next  part  of  the  proccBH  in  very  simple.  Tlie  solu- 
tion of  im|ialpable  matter  must  be  poured  into  n  glass 
funnil,  previously  elinrged  witli  a  filtering  pa)ier,  which 
hoa   ita  weight  marked  ujion  it.     The  powder  thus  col- 


ducting  that  of  the  filter,  noted  down  as  "  impalpable 
Matter." 

The  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  any  soil  is  easily 
obtained,  as  follows  : — 

The  coarse  sand  sometimes  contains  small  lumps  of 
chalk,  but  unless  the  soil  is  "  chalky,"  the  amount  ia 
inconsiderable  in  this  part  of  the  analysis.  There  will  be 
no  chalk  found  in  the  "  Fine  Sand."  It  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  impalpable  matter. 

For  this  purpose,  take  50  grains,  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
solution  of  nuriatic  acid  and  water  (about  half  a  dram  of 
acid  to  a  dram  and  a  half  of  water),  and  set  the  solution 
aside  Ibr  two  or  three  hours.  Then  add  an  ounce  more 
water,  pass  it  through  a  marked  filter,  and  dry  as  above. 
The  loss  in  grains,  after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  filter, 
will  give  the  amount  of  carbonates  (which  are  generally 
chalk)  in  the  50  grains  operated  upon,  from  which  its  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  soil  can  easily  be  calculated. 

The  process  of  drying  alluded  to  above  is  best  done  by 
a  sand  or  water  bath ;  where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
must  be  done  in  the  porcelain  crucible ;  but  great  care  is 
necessary,  in  thus  conducting  the  process,  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  being  charred  by  applying  too  much  heat. 

The  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  can  be  easily 
known  by  exposing  a  given  quantity  of  the  impalpable 
matter,  say  50  grains,  to  a  red  heat  in  a  Hessian  crucible. 
The  loss  will  give  the  requisite  result.  The  oxide  of  iron 
and  gypsum  require  a  more  complicated  analysis,  which 
can  be  found  in  chemical  works. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  the  analysis  has 
been  now  carried  tar  enough.  The  information  thus- 
gained  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  farmer.  A  little 
practice  will  render  the  operations  perfectly  easy  ;  no 
chemical  knowledge  is  requisite.  .A  determination  to 
avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  a  toler- 
able share  of  patience,  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  tact, 
will  be  all  sufficient.  The  method  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  paper  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Rham  upon  th& 
same  subject,  in  the  "AgriculturalJournal,"  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  My  principal  objection  to  it  is  the  indefinite 
application  of  the  terms  clay  and  humus. 

The  table  of  M.  Thaer  is  still  more  ambiguous.  The 
term  clay  is  incomprehensible  as  an  element  of  Chemical 
analysis.  The  less  "  impalpable  matter  '"'  in  a  soil,  the 
more  sand  will  be  found,  and  vice  versa.  Clay  is,  in  fact, 
"impalpable  matter,"  and  water  with  an  excess  of  alu- 
minous earth. 

By  the  simple  process  I  have  described,  then,  the  farmer 
will  obtain  in  a  very  short  time  the  following  information 
about  his  soils  : — 

1st,  Amount  of  moisture,  showing  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  in  retaining  or  parting  with  this  important  element* 
2d,  The  amount  of  coarse  sand,  gravel,  or  undecom- 
posed  vegetable  fibre. 

3d,  Fine  sand,  without  which  no  soil  is  fertile. 
4th,  Impalpable  matter,  which  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, not  only  as  containing  the  principal  inorganic  ele- 
ments in  the  food  of  plants,  but  as  having  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  fertility  of  soils,  in  the  proportions  in 
which  it  exists  to  that  of  the  sand. — C.  jR.  Bree,  Stow- 
market. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

SIied-Feeding  Sheep.— My  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  Leading  Article  in  your  publication  on  the  13th  inst., 
in  which  the  subject  of  Shed-feeding  sheep  has  a  promi- 
nent place.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Childershas 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  "  the  sheep  in  the 
shed,  though  they  consumed  nearly  one-fifth  less  food, 
made  above  one-third  greater  progress"  than  those  which 
had  been  folded  in  the  field.  Shelter  and  warmth  to  all 
animals  when  fattening  are  most  essentially  important,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  who  fold  their  sheep  on  open 
Turnip-fields  in  cold  wet  weather  lose  considerably  by 
doing  so,  and  would  find  their  advantage  (without  our 
dwelling  on  the  cruelty  of  the  prevailing  contrary  system) 
in  providing  such  cheap  and  easily-formed  shelter  as  you 
have  recommended.  It  is  not  long  since  I  have  seen 
sheep  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  during  the  most  penetra- 
ting rain  and  snow  storms,  up  to  tlieir  knees  in  the  mire 
of  a  clay  field,  which  was  almost  bare  of  Turnips,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  greater  shelter  than 
the  wet  ditch  of  a  leafless  hedge  three  feet  high  afforded 
them  ;  there  they  lay  cowering  from  the  pitiless  blast  in 
misery,  from  day  to  day.  And  this  was  the  systematic 
treatment  pursued  there  towards  store-sheep,  with  hardly 
an  exception.  The  loss  sustained  in  tlie  comparative  waste 
of  manure,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  sheep,  by  not  taking 
to  them  Hay  and  Turnips,  in  covered  sheds  with  yards 
during  the  'severity  of  weather,  is  inconceivably  great. 
l!ut  "the  opinions  of  any  agricultural  coriesjiondent,  how- 
ever safelv  built  U|ion  facts,  are  not  (as  you  have  judiciously 
stated)  necessarily  of  general  ajiplication,  because  that 
which  is  fact  in  his  neighbourhood  may  not  be  fact  else- 
where." What  may  be  the  best  treatment  for  Leicester 
Hogs  put  up  to  fatten  in  a  district  where  Turnips  consti- 
tute the  principal  winter  and  spring  food,  may  be  totally 
inapplicable  to  other  varieties  of  the  species,  under  other 
circumstances  of  age,  habits,  soil,  and  climate,  even  withm 
the  limits  of  the  same  county  or  province.  Iherc  are 
many  breeds  of  bIicc].,  for  instance,  which  require,  from 
their  nature  and  peculiar  habits,  a  constant  liberty  ct 
range  and  free  ventilation,  and  many  localities  in  whicll 
they  woul.l  nearly  starve  if  ihey  were  restrieted 
from  roaming  about,  without  any  oilier  means  of  ohlain- 
ing  shelter  than  the  lea  side  of  a  )iiU  or  furze-bank, 
or     stone    wall.       I    shall    suppose    the    case    o(    the 
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"blackfaced  or  Cheviot^sheep  ;  these,  if  confined  in  warm 
houses,  would  be  injured  in  heallh,  and  after  a  few  gene- 
rations, rendered  bo  delicate  by  the  natural  transmission 
of  new  habits,  and  even  of  physical  conformation,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  their  native  pastures.  Those  nomadic  tribes 
accustomed  to  brave  the  winiiy  blast,  and  scrape  up  their 
scanty  food  from  under  a  covering  of  snow,  would  become 
diseased,  or  perhaps  die  of  ennui,  if  confined  in  close 
sheds  and  fed  luxuriously.  The  Cheviot  sheep  farm'er 
■well  knows  that  the  healthy  condition  of  his  flock  is  pre- 
served by  their  being  kept  out  on  the  hills  as  long  as  a  blade 
of  grass  can  be  cropped  from  the  ground,  and  lie  is  unwill- 
ing to  divide  among  them  even  a  few  plaid-fulls  of  the 
bog  hay  which  has  been  cut  and  slacked  for  them  near 
the  stells,  as  long  as  they  c^n  procure  any  food  for 
them'ielves,  lest  they  should  become  indolent  and  lose  the 
robust  vigour  which  active  exercise  imparts  to  tliem. 
But  some  shelter  is  necessary  for  the  mountain  sheep,  of 
■which  countless  thousands  liave  at  different  periods 
perished  from  the  want  of  it.  Until  stells  were  built  to 
save  them  from  snow-drifts,  there  often  was  no  chance  of 
saving  them  from  being  smothered  in  heavy  snow-storms, 
but  mere  rain,  or  even  cold  wind,  unaccompanied  by 
much  snow,  are  not  dreaded  if  their  range  permits  them 
to  obtain  the  shelter  of  a  hollow,  or  even  of  a  hill-side  on 
■which  the  wind  does  not  blow  :  necessity  alone  causes 
them  to  enter  any  of  the  numerous  stells,  which  the  good 
sense  and  humanity  of  the  late  Lord  Napier,  and  other 
land-proprietors  in  Scotland  have  so  liberally  built,  where 
the  eddying  winds  are  least  likely  to  affect  them. 
Sheep,  like  those  in  the  hill  districts,  would  feel  a  sense  of 
suffocation  if  they  were  inclosed  in  a  covered  shed  within 
a  close  country  ;  and  I  think  that  all  flocks,  except  the 
individuals  of  them  which  are  actually  fattening,  enjoy 
more  health  in  the  open  air,  but  with  liberty  to  rest  under 
Bome  natural  shelter,  or  such  artificial  shelter  as  consists 
with  their  liberty  of  movements,  from  wind  or  rain  than  if 
boused.  For  ewes  in  young,  air  and  exercise  and  perfect 
freedom  seem  to  be  most  necessary  ;  but  whether  near 
the  mountain  or  in  the  inclosed  vale,  an  hospital  should 
be  provided  for  the  sick,  a  small  park  for  the  tujis,  an  in- 
■closure  for  lambing  and  feeding-sheds,  such  as  those  re- 
presented iu  your  plate  to  some  extent.  In  short,  the 
principle  of  affording  shelter  to  sheep  is  most  just  and  ne- 
cessary ;  though  confinement  in  sheds  is  unsuited  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  haidy  vaiieties,  uhich  de- 
pend on  their  fleecy  greatcoats  forwarmth,  and  which,  if 
shut  up  in  a  warm  place  in  their  dripping  raiment,  would 
emit  morbific  evaporations.  High-bred  Leiceslers,  or 
other  lowland  sheep  of  the  same  indolent  habits  (compa- 
ratively with  the  mountain  tribes)  are  only  suited  by  their 
nature  to  lowland  districts,  where  hedge-rows  and  plan- 
tations usually  afford  sufficient  shelter,  except  in 
extremely  severe  weather;  and  therefore,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  process  of  fattening  or  shelter- 
ing flocks  of  sheep  where  there  is  not  sufiScient  Grass- 
land for  their  keep,  as  in  many  of  the  purely  tillage  farms 
of  Great  Britain,  thatched  sheds  may  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  You  perceive.  Sir,  that  my  exceptions  in 
favour  of  your  system  are  few,  and  only  such  as  any  prac- 
tical sheep-farmer  would  admit  to  be  reasonable. — Mar- 
tin Doyle. 

Shed-feeding  of  Sheep. — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
fact,  so  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Childers'  valuable  experi- 
ments, and  dwelt  upon  in  a  la'.e  Number  of  your  Paper, 
that  sheep  fed  in  sheds  will  produce  much  more  mutton 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume,  than 
others  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  open  field,  exposed  to 
all  the  variety  of  weather,  and  induced  to  take  much  more 
exercise.  1  have  tried  such  experiments  myself,  and 
occasionally  with  much  success  ;  frequently,  however,  the 
■whole  advantage  has  been  thrown  away  at  the  end,  by  the 
sheep  being  attacked — as  they  are  very  apt  to  be  when 
confined  for  a  length  of  time  upon  litter,  which  will  hold 
a  good  deal  of  moisture,  though  often  renewed — by  a 
disease  in  the  feet  of  so  painful  a  nature,  as  to  cause  them 
to  lose  more  flesh  before  it  can  be  cured  than  they  will 
recover  in  a  month  afterwards.  The  disease  is  the  same, 
thouijh  I  think  more  virulent,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  higher 
feeding  to  which  the  animal  has  been  subjected,  as  that 
known  by  the  name  of  foot-rot,  or  foot-halt,  common  to 
sheep  fed  in  rich  pastures,  and  in  damp  seasons.  This 
circumstance  is  a  great  objection  to  the  mode  of  feeding 
sheep  in  my  case,  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  so  in 
others  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  both  how  the  evil  may 
be  prevented  and  cured. — John  Grey,  D'lhton. 

Sprengel  on  Inorganic  JMamires. — As  your  Paper  is 
not  intended  for  Chemists,  it  is  requisite  that  the  facts 
which  it  professes  to  give  should  be  accurate  and  clearly 
expressed.  The  translation  of  Sprengel's  lecture  on 
Mineral  Manures  io  yonr  last  No.  (Jan.  20)  is,  I  fear, 
wanting  in  both  these  essentials.  Take  the  following 
specimens  :— "  By  the  action  of  quicklime,  organic  matter 
is  converted  chiefly  into  humic  acid.  To  this,  lime  bears 
a  strong  affinity,  and  if  previously  combined  with  water  it 
will  lose  it  again  tlirough  the  above  combination  ;  the 
new  compound,  however,  will  again  combine  with  water." 
Now  to  say  that  lime  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  humic 
acid,  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  it,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  so  understood 
by  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  your  readers.  The  sentence 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  intelligible  thus: — 
*'  By  the  action  of  quicklime,  organic  matter  is  converted 
chiefly  into  humic  acid,  with  which  the  lime  then  enters 
into  combination,  forming  a  humate  of  lime,  it  having  a 
strong  affinity  for  that  acid."  The  ne?Lt  paragraph  is  full 
of  inaccuracies.  We  are  told  that  caustic  lime  is  soluble 
in  water,  **  but  75'2  lbs.  of  water  at  168°  Fahr.  are  re- 
quired to  dissolve. 1  lb.  of  calcareous  earth."  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Dalton,  750  parts  of  water  at  GO**  are  necessary  lo 


dissolve  1  pint  of  lime,  and,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
the  hotter  the  water  the  less  lime  it  will  dissolve  ;  so  that 
at  212*^,  12S0  pints  of  water  are  requisite.  But  why  take 
the  temperature  16S°?  What  the  farmer  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  is  the  solubility  of  lime  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, CO".  And  why  use  the  words  "  calcareous  earth?  " 
by  which  he  evidently  means  pure  lime,  though  most 
people  would  think  he  meant  limestone,  or  earth  contain- 
ing 3  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  He  goes  on  ; — "  It 
(lime)  is  easily  soluble  in  water  if  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  to  this  its  action  on  the  organic  matter  of  tlie  soil  is 
owing  !  !  In  order  that  substances  may  act  upon  each 
other,  one  at  least  must  be  in  a  liquid  state,  and  this 
explains  why  caustic  lime  dissolved  iu  water  will  injure 
vegetation."  Is  a  farmer  to  understand,  then,  that  a 
heap  of  quicklime  thrown  on  a  grassplot  would  not  kill 
the  grass,  but  that  watering  it  with  lime-water  would  } 
The  truili,  probably, _is,  that  quicklime  destroys  vegetable 
matter,  (i.e.,  causes  the  element  to  form  new  combinations), 
owing  to  its  affinity  for  water  and  acids,  and  therefore, 
when  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  it  converts  the  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  cliiefly  into  water  and  humic  acid. 
—  Crito.  [Probably  the  error  of  naming  lCu°  as  the 
temperature  at  which  1  of  lime  is  soluble  in  7f)2  of  water, 
was  owing  to  the  figures  iu  the  original  being  mistaken  for 
centigrade  degrees,  and  so  reduced  to  those  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.] 

Experiments  with  Various  Top-Dressings. — The  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  tried  upon  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  brick-clay  and  sand.  The  clay  was  dug  from  20 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  clean  white  sand  was  intimately 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  was  put  into  beds  upon  a 
surface  of  white  clay,  eacli  partition  being  carefully  divided. 
Barley  was  sown  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  the  top-dress- 
ings were  applied  on  the  ISth  of  April,  as  per  Table,  to 
each  partition, — with  the  intention  of  its  being  in  a  manner 
a  key  to  experiments  with  the  same  kinds  of  manure,  sown, 
in  the  same  proportions,  in  the  field,  in  square  rods  and 
chains.  The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
whether  certain  salts.  Sec.  were  mere  stimulants  or  ma- 
nures. There  being  no  animal  or  ■vegetable  matter  in  the 
mixed  brick-earth  and  sand  in  the  beds,  if  any  effect 
resulted  from  these  applications,  the  manures  must  be  of 
a  positive  character;  but  a  perusal  of  the  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  relative  effects,  both  upon  the  pure 
enrth  and  upon  the  arable  land  : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  results  were 
similar,  both  as  regards  the  bed  of  brick-clay  and  upon 
the  field.  The  sample  of  the  produce  from  the  saltpetre 
upon  the  field  was  superior  to  any  of  the  others,  having 
less  proportion  of  ofi^al.  The  produce  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  very  inferior,  with  an  enormous  ])roportion  of 
off-corn  ;  this  proves,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  so 
small  an  experiment,  that  it  is  unfit  for  Barley  on  clay- 
lands.  The  superior  produce  from  the  pale  malt-dust, 
in  comparison  with  high-dried  or  kiln-dust,  justifies  the 
idea  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  manuring  qualities  are 
carried  off  by  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  The 
superiority  of  the  produce  of  black-burnt  earth  over 
the  red  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  upon 
account  of  preserving  its  charcoal;  ashes,  containing 
much  charcoal,  from  paring  and  burning  the  surface 
only,  are  in  all  cases  superior  to  the  red  or  mere 
burnt  earth,  It  being  destitute  of  charcoal.  If  means 
could  be  adopted  for  burning  in  a  temporary  furnace  co- 
vered with  a  sheet-iron,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  pre- 
pared here  in  making  pot-mould,  by  merely  scorching  the 
turf  from  which  a  rich  compost  is  made  for  strong-feeding 
plants,  it  would  open  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of 
our  labouring  poor.  I  am  convinced  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  burning,  too  much  heat  in  the  fires  is  required  to 
allow  the  charcoal  of  the  plants  to  be  preserved.  Consi- 
derable caution  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  saline 
manures;  the  evil  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  visible  for 
several  years  in  the  working  of  heavy  clays  ;  but  saltpetre 
is  less  so  than  the  nitrate,  as  is  muriate  of  ammonia  less 
so  even  than  saltpetre,  and  it  likewise  produces  a  kinder 
growth  than  either,  being  more  like  pale  malt^dust  in  its 
effect.  1  am  informed  it  may  be  purchased  at  the  whole- 
sale houses  at  the  same  price  as  saltpetre.  There  is  cer- 
tainly an  imitation  of  Nature  in  the  application  of  saline 
manures,  or  how  is  it  that  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the 
hundreds  of  Essex,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  flats  of 
Holland,  are  so  much  superior  in  fertility  to  soils  of  the 
same  mechanical  texture  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea  ? — or  that  animals  fatten  so  much 
quicker  upon  the  alluvial  lands  reclaimed  irom  the  seal- 


er that  they  pine  and  die  in  the  interior  of  America  if  salt 
is  not  often  given  them  ? — or  that  Sea-weed,  where  it  caa 
be  proi.'ured,  is  a  universally  powerful  manure?  It  is  • 
not  a  solitary  experiment,  either  upon  a  large  or  small 
scale,  but  a  multiplicity  instituted  upon  various  soils,  and 
in  various  seasons,  the  climate,  in  respect  to  distance  from 
the  sea,  altitude,  &,c.,  being  taken  into  account,  which 
alone  can  inform  us  of  the  truth  in  these  matters. — John 
liivns.,  Snwbiidgejcorth,  Herts, 

Tests  for  Afanures . — The  season  is  now  approaching 
when  artificial  manures  will  be  applied  to  the  land  ;  and 
I  think  you  cannot  render  a  better  service  to  the  Agricul- 
tural portion  of  your  readers  than  by  pointing  out  a  mode 
by  \^llich  the  purity  of  earh  kind  maybe  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  the  farmer  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  general  use  of  artificial  manures  appli- 
cable by  the  drill  should  not  be  impeded  by  the  frauds 
which  are  continually  practised  by  dishonest  dealers.  I 
feel  persuaded  that  the  produce  of  the  land  may  be  im- 
measurably increased,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  than  at 
present,  by  the  use  of  the  manure-drill  and  horse-hoe  ; 
we  need  hear  no  more  of  worn-out  soils  ;  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  cultivation  resulting  from  their  use  will,  if  not 
entirely  supersede  the  necessity  for  fallowing,  at  least 
materially  prolong  the  interval.  Farm-yard  manure, 
though  undoubtedly  containing  all  the  necessary  food  of 
plants,  also  contains  the  seeds  of  all  pernicious  weeds, 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  tlieir  germination. 
By  great  expense  in  preparation,  and  submitting  to  great 
loss  of  manure  in  the  process  of  feruientatioc,  such  ma- 
nure may  be  delivered  on  the  land  free  from  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  but  the  cost  much  exceeds  what  most  people  ima- 
gine, and  what  the  same  degree  of  fertility  may  be  pro- 
duced for  by  means  of  artificial  manures  applied  by  the 
drill.  A  very  great  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
latter  is,  that  on  heavy  land  they  may  be  applied  at  the 
most  favourable  moment  without  the  expensive,  long,  and 
injurious  process  of  kneading  it  by  the  haulage  of  farm- 
yard manure  in  dump  weather,  thereby  producing 
not  unfrequently  sterility  rather'  than  fertility.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  artificial  ma- 
nures containing  only  two  elements  can  only  be  rea- 
sonably calculated  upon  after  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  them,  and  that  much 
disappointment  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  such  caution  ; 
but  I  am  anxious  that  my  brother  farmers  who  intend  to  pur- 
chase artificial  manures  shall  have  the  means  of  testing  by  a 
simple  process  whether  they  receive  what  is  proposed  to 
be  sent  them  or  something  wholly  difiTerent. — A  Farmer. 
[M'e  have  some  matter  in  preparation  with  reference  to 
this  certainly  very  important  subject,  and  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  publishing  it.  But  the  task  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  in  part  insurmountable;  for  who  is  to  be  alive 
to  the  ever-varying  devicesof  fraud,  v\  here  there  is  a  desire 
to  practise  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even  easy  to  give  plain 
and  simple  rules  which  farmers  can  employ.  We  gave 
formerly  a  ready  and  simple  test  for  common  salt  in 
nitrate  of  soda;  but  we  never  heard  of  anyone  making 
use  of  it.  So  long  as  farmers  will  attempt  to  buy  manures 
cheaper  than  they  can  he  made,  fi-auds  will  be  practised. 
Dishonest  men  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to  cheat 
under  the  pretence  of  selling  cheap,  especially  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  lay  the  failure  of  such  agents  as  manures  at  the 
door  of  Chemistry.  If  a  frtir  price  is  jmid,  and  only 
venders  of  known  respectability  employed,  there  will  be 
no  fraud.] 

Phosphoric  Manure.  — \  have  received  two  or  three 
letters  requesting  me  to  state  in  your  Paper  the  composi- 
tion of  the  phosphoric  salts  used  in  the  experiments  upon 
Turnips.  The  following  is  the  composition  : — The  phos- 
phate of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  weighed  about  80  lbs. 
per  bushel,  and  contained  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
pure  salts,  the  residue  being  sulphate  of  lime.  The  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  was  in  crystals,  and  pure.  The  super- 
phosphate of  lime  weighed  75  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  con- 
sisted entirely  of  superphosphate  aud  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  no  free  sulphuric  acid.  In  my  experiments  on  un- 
burnt  bones  given  last  week,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  bones  were  quite  pure,  reduced  by  grinding  to  a 
powder,  and  sifted  through  a  muslin  sieve.  This  accounts 
for  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  not  being  so  much  supe- 
rior. Repeated  experiments  with  the  hone-dust  of  com- 
merce have  satisfied  me  that  on  my  soil  it  is  quite  useless. 
—  J.  B.  Laiues. 

Sea-weed  as  Manure.~l  beg  to  inform  your  correspon- 
dent '*  M.T.,"  ill  reply  to  his  inquiry  in  your  last  Gazette. 
that  I  do  not  live  near  enough  to  the  sea  to  avail  myself 
of  the  weed  as  a  manure,  but  I  have  conversed  with  far- 
mers who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  their  account 
is,  that  for  a  single  crop  it  answers  well,  but  that  it  seems 
to  melt  away  in  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  the  repeated 
use  of  it  must,  in  the  end,  materially  aflTect  the  staple  of 
the  soil  ;  lor.  besides  a  great  multitudeof  animalcules  aad 
small  Crustacea  always  entangled  in  it,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inorganic  substances  must  be  thus  accumu- 
lated, for  it  contains  potash,  soda,  sulpliur,  lime,  and 
magnesia;  from  this  last,  indeed,  there  may  be  some 
danger,  if  carried  to  excess;  for  every  pint  of  sea-water 
contains  about  40  grains  ofmagnesian  salts,  and  this  earth 
in  large  quantities  is  known  to  be  injurious.  The  Sea- 
weed is  seldom  carted  before  decomposition  has  begun, 
because  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains  when 
fresh  adds  so  much  both  to  its  weight  and  bulk  ;  and  be- 
fore that  process  begins  it  would  be  useless. — L.  Vernon 
Har  court. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  Council  Meeting,  on  Thursday,  January  25th,  the 
Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  list  of  Members  of  the 
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Society  for  1843,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter,  to  be 
addresS'^d  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  diffuretit  local  Furming 
Societies  now  in  connexion  with  tlie  central  one,  and 
amounting  to  one  hundred  in  number,  calling  on  them  to 
furnish  the  names  of  such  Members  as  were  comtuon  to 
both  bodies,  aud  also  to  inform  the  Council  how  they  pro- 
posed to  qualify  for  the  Society's  premiums  this  current 
year,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  which  was 
passed  at  the  last  general  Meeting  of  the  Society  ;  namely, 
That  each  local  Society,  to  euLiUe  it  to  the  premiums  of 
the  Central  one,  should  have  five  of  its  Members  at  least, 
also  annual  Members  of  the  other  Society,  or  that  a  sum 
equivalent  to  five  annual  subscriptions  of  one  pound 
each  should  be  contributed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Local  body,  to  the  Central  Society  each  year.  The 
Secretary  stated,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
resolution  were  already  most  sensibly  felt.  Many  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  different  local  societies,  from  which, 
hitherto,  only  one  pound,  and  sometimes  no  subscription 
at  all,  was  received,  have  begun  to  look  up,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  local  society  in  time  for  receiving  the  premiums 
of  the  central  body  this  year.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
"William  Blacker,  it  was  resohed,  that  the  noble  Chairman 
of  the  council,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  be  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  sale  of  all  agricultural  produce.  The 
Secretary  having  brought  forward  the  voluminous  reports 
upon  thorough-draining,  from  tiie  different  proprietors 
in  Ireland,  who  were  competitors  for  t!]e  Societies'  gold 
medal,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Blacker,  and  agreed  to, 
that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  write  to  the  different 
competitors  to  ascertain  from  them  the  beneficial  effects 
that  have  hitherto  arisen  from  any  previous  experiments 
made  by  them  in  that  department,  or  from  any  other  es- 
periments  in  draining,  instituted  by  them  previous  to 
those  in  question.  These  reports  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  framed  as  they  were  from  under- 
takings commenced  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country,  afforded  some  of  the  best  and  most 
valuableinformation,  not  only  upon  the  subjectof  thorough- 
draining  in  general,  but  also  upon  the  price  of  labour  and 
other  statistical  information  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Marquess  of  Downshire, 
chairman  of  the  council,  stating  his  regret  that  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  was  not  fixed  upon  for  holding  the  next  great 
annual  meeting  and  cattle  show  of  the  Society,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  Letters  were  also  read  from  Professor  Kane, 
inclosing  some  copies  of  the  paper  on  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  Flax,  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  Letters  and  reports  were  also  read  from 
the  Agricultural  Society  lately  established  in  Jamaica, 
seeking  for  the  co-operation  and  correspondence  of  the 
central  Society. 

Miscellaneous. 

Scoitish  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association. — The 
objects  of  this  association  have  now  been  fully  and  posi- 
tively defined  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  sub- 
scriptions necessary  for  carrying  their  views  into  effect  ; 
and  as  its  operations  are  on  the  very  eve  of  actively  com- 
mencing, through  the  instrumentality  of  their  able  and 
distinguished  chemist,  Professor  Johnston,  we  think  it  is 
full  time  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
the  following  statement  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  Association — the  duties  of  the  chemist 
— and  the  privileges  of  subscribers  : — Objects  of  the  As- 
socialion. — 1.  Tiie  diffusion  of  e.\isting information,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  by  means  of  occasional  verbal  expo- 
sitions, addresses,  and  correspondence  ;  and  2.  The 
enlargement  of  our  ]>resent  knowledge,  by  experimental 
investigations  of  practical  Agriculturists  in  the  field,  and 
of  the  Chemist  in  the  laboratory.  Duties  of  the  Chemist. 
— The  Chemist  will  be  expected  to  assist  in  suggesting 
such  series  of  experiments  as  are  most  likely  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  association, — to  consider  and  explain 
theoretically  the  results  obtained— and  to  point  out  how 
they  may  be  beet  turned  to  account  by  the  practical  farmer. 
Before  commencing  the  analysis  of  any  substance  submit- 
ted to  him,  the  chemist  may  require  a  statement  of  the 
precise  object  which  is  proposed  to  be  attained  by  it.  He 
shall  be  bound  to  give  only  such  an  analysis  as  is  adapted 
to  the  particular  practical  object  for  which  it  is  required, 
and  he  will  apprize  the  party  of  the  charge  to  be  made 
for  it.  TheChemistwill  have  his  laboratory  in  Edinburgh, 
but  during  a  portion  of  the  year  he  shall  visit  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  on  invitations,  and  at  times  approved 
of  by  the  committee.  A  short  journal  must  be  kept  by 
the  Chemist  of  his  proceedings,  whether  in  Edinburgh  or 
in  the  country,  a  record  kept  of  all  the  analyses  he  makes 
and  of  any  reports  he  may  draw  up — all  of  which,  as  well 
aa  the  correspondence  on  the  buttineiiB  of  the  association, 
must  be  patent  to  the  committee  of  management.  All 
applications  for  analy&iB  or  advice,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
theChemibt.  Scale  of  ckarfjcs. —  1.  Testing  saline  manures, 
(euch  aa  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  Boda,  guano, 
bonr;-du!)t,  rape-dust,  &c,,)  for  adulterations,  for  each 
sample,  3«*  2.  Examining  limesi'ones,  marls,  shell- 
sandrt,  &c.,  to  ascertain  tho  proportion  of  lime,  and 
the  presence  of  mdgnesii  and  alurr/ina,  5.v.  .'},  Ascer- 
tainiog  the  proportion  altto  of  the  latter,  or  of  any 
other  ingredients,  ii)T  each  ingredient  2h.  M.  extra. 
4.  Examining  a  soil,  or  the  asheBof  a  I'dant,  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  on*;  ingredient,  Hh.  The  proportion  of 
every  other  ingredient  to  be  charged  2,v,  ^)d.  additionnl  for 
each.  tt.  Examining,  with  a  view  to  it«  commercial  and 
Agricultural  value,  uny  artificial  mixed  Loanure  (tiuch  as 


manufactured  Guano,  humus,  animalised  carbon,  patent 
manures,  &c.),  Gs.  0.  Examining  the  products  of  vege- 
tation, to  determine,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  water, 
or  of  starcli,  or  of  sugar,  in  Potatoes  or  Turnips;  or  of 
oil  or  gluten  in  wheaten  flour,  from  2s.  Gof.  to  55.  7, 
Letters  asking  advice,  uoless  accompanying,  and  in  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  substances  transmitted  for  analysis,  to 
inclose  2s.  6f/.  8.  No  sample  to  be  sent  for  analysis 
without  the  fee  being  inclosed  with  it.  Privileges  of 
Subscribers. —  \.  Every  landed  proprietor  who  pays  \l. 
yearly,  and  every  tenant  farming  other  persons*  land,  who 
pays  10s.  yearly,  shall,  on  subscribing  their  names,  or 
authorising  their  names  to  be  inscribed  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the 
Chemist  on  the  terms  before  mentioned.  2.  Every  10s. 
subscribed  by  a  tenant,  or  20s.  by  a  proprietor,  will  enti- 
tle to  two  analyses  yearly  on  the  above  terms,  and  all 
beyond  that  number  to  be  charged  one-half  more.  To 
the  numbers  of  letters  of  advice,  it  appears  unnecessary 
at  first  to  prescribe  any  limits  or  check  beyond  the  small 
charge  above  stated.  3.  The  Directors  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  publish  ex- 
clusively, ia  their  Transactions,  the  repoits  made  to  the 
general  meetings  of  tlie  subscribers,  as  well  as  such  che- 
mical analyses  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  are 
deserving  of  publication.  4.  Every  Agricultural  Society, 
by  paying  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  5/.  yearly,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  lecture  from  the  Chemist;  by  paying 
10/.,  two  lectures  ;  and  by  paying  15/.  three  lectures  ; — 
and  such  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  prescribe  the  parti- 
cular subject  of  each  lecture,  as  well  as  to  have  these  lec- 
tures delivered  either  separately  or  together. —  The  Fife 
Sentinel. 

The  Nature  of  Soils. — "The  study  of  the  soils  and  of  the 
rocks  that  lie  beneath  them  has  led  geologists  to  con- 
clude that  the  loose  materials  of  vrhich  the  soil  is  com- 
posed are  derived  from  the  solid  rocks  that  lie  beneath 
them — that  there  was  a  time  when  these  rocks  were  every- 
where on  the  surface;  but  that  gradually,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rains  and  other  natural  causes,  these  rocks 
have  been  worn  down  and  disintegrated,  till  what  had 
been  solid  rock  became  the  loose  materials  which  form 
the  soil.  These  rocks  are  essentially  of  three  kinds — 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay  or  slate,  the  latter  in 
various  degrees  of  hardness  ;  so  that  if  you  want  to  know 
the  kind  of  soil  in  any  given  district,  you  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  sub- 
stratum of  that  district.  But,  besides  this,  the  physical 
examination  of  the  soil  tells  a  good  deal  of  its  nature. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  to  take  a  quantity  of  soil  of  a 
given  weight,  and  pour  water  over  it  in  a  vessel,  then 
allow  a  minute  or  two  for  the  heavy  particles  to  subside, 
and  pour  off  the  water  with  the  lighter  particles  floating  in 
it  into  another  vessel,  andrepeat  this  till  all  the  lighter 
particles  were  carried  away,  then  again  dry  the  heavy  ma- 
terials and  weigh  them  a  second  time — the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  weight  of  the  soil  would  give 
the  amount  of  the  fertilising  matter  contained  in  the  soil; 
for  all  the  vegetable  or  fertilising  substances  would  be 
carried  off  in  the  water,  leaving  the  inorganic  and  unfer- 
tilising  substances  behind.  Exactly  the  same  result  would 
be  arrived  at  by  heating  a  quantity  of  soil  of  given  weight 
in  an  oven  or  other  place — the  vegetable  matter  would  be 
burnt  out,  and  the  difference  between  the  first  weight  and 
that  of  the  residuum  would  be  the  amount  of  fertilising 
substances  in  the  soil.  These  are  rude  chemical  tests,  but 
when  you  examine  the  soil  by  more  refined  analysis,  you 
discover  that  there  are  eleven  substances,  every  one  of 
which  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  vegetation."  This 
the  Professor  said  he  would  dwell  upon  more  particularly 
in  his  next  lecture.  He  then  referred  to  the  subsoil  and 
that  part  of  the  soil  to  which  the  vegetables  did  not 
usually  penetrate.  '"  Every  farmer  knows  that  a  few  years 
after  he  has  limed  the  surface  of  his  fields,  the  presence 
of  the  lime  becomes  gradually  less  and  less,  till  it  altoge- 
ther disappears.  Now,  it  happens  that  this  lime  is  to  be 
found  sunk  into  the  subsoil.  So  it  often  happens  that  the 
very  substances  of  which  the  upper  soil  is  most  deficient 
are  to  be  found  in  the  subsoil.  The  cause  of  this  might 
be  easily  explained,  for  when  you  consider  the  action  of 
the  rains,  &c.,  you  see  that  their  tendency  is  to  carry  fer- 
tilising substances  from  the  surface  down  to  the  subsoil. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface  and  mix  the  two  together.  This  is  not  in  every 
case  advisable.  For  instance,  here  is  a  section  of  a  soil 
If]  inches  deep,  which  I  have  received  from  a  place  in 
Renfrewshire,  the  surface  of  which  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  fertilising  substances,  while  the  subsoil  con- 
tains only  half  the  quantity.  It  is  clearly  unadvisable, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  to  do  more  than,  by  draining,  to 
open  up  the  soil,  and  let  the  roots  of  the  plant  draw  from 
tiie  subsoil  that  nourishment  which  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing."—  Lecture  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10//t  January  by 
Professor  Johnston, 

Wasteful  Manaijcment  of  Manure. — Some  idea  of  this 
may  be  gained  by  analogy.  Let  us  imagine  that  a  farmer 
keeps  three  teams  of  horses,  who  consume,  say  two  quar- 
ters of  Oats  per  week.  Let  the  farmer  give  one  quarter 
each  week  to  tlie  horses,  and  dispose  of  the  otiicr  quarter 
aa  follows  : — There  may  possibly  bo  some  ruts  in  the  road 
leading  to  and  from  his  farm-yard  ;  let  him  pour  us  many 
US  possible  of  the  (Jats  into  (ivcry  one  of  the  Iiurfie-holcs 
and  ruts  of  this  road,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  the  yard, 
and  proceeding  to  the  neurot  turnpiUe-road.  There  may 
stem  much  trouble;  in  all  thin,  but  nothing  valuable  oun 
ever  be  gained  or  done  without  trouble,  and  this  experi- 
ment will  probably  always  be  conclusivt;.  Som(!  farm- 
yards are  nicely  drained,  and  very  frequently  tlu:  drains 
run  into  the  borne- pond.     Let  the  furmer  inaifit  on  one  of 


his  labourers  (who  may  possibly  have  some  prejudice 
against  it)  pouring  a  good  drill  of  Oats  into  every  drain 
that  leads  out  of  the  yard  till  it  arrives  at  the  pond,  where 
he  may  throw  in  a  bushel  or  so,  aud  if  the  drain  termi- 
nates, as  drains  sometimes  do,  on  a  hard  road,  let  him 
leave  a  small  heip  of  Oats  in  every  black  puddle.  When 
he  shall  have  done  this,  let  him  cause  some  of  ihe  Oats  to 
be  scattered  in  every  direction  round  hfs  stable,  and  take 
every  possible  precaution  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
mice  and  rats  of  the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  ponds,  and  the 
creeping  things  of  the  earth,  may  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  Oats.  The  farmer's  neighbours  may  call  him  mad,  but 
let  him  not  mind  this.  Ulysses  was  formerly  called  mad 
for  sowing  salt,  but  now,  many  people  sow  salt  who  are 
considered  sensible,  and  even  clever.  Let  the  enterprising 
improver  keep  perseveringly  on  with  this  practice  fur— say 
three  weeks.  On  or  about  this  period,  the  ribs  of  each  of 
his  three  teams,  when  in  single  harness,  will  probably  form 
a  very  respectable  representation  of  a  park  paling.  At  this 
point  it  is  time  to  pause,  and  seriously  ask  himself  the 
question,  whether  it  is  wise  for  a  man  actually  to  facilitate 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  produce  which  it  has  cost 
him  much  money  to*  gain,  and  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  which  will  produce  more  money.-  That  which  we 
have  imagined  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  do  with  his  horse- 
food,  is  not  a  whit  more  unwise  than  the  practice  of  some 
slovenly  farmers  with  respect  to  their  Manures.  "What 
Oats  are  to  his  horses, —  Manure, and  especially  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  portions  of  Manure,  are  to  his  fields.  Every 
atom  of  earth  which  comes  into  contact  with  his  dung,  pre- 
serves for  it  some  of  its  fertiUsing  virtues,  yet  he  accumu- 
lates it  in  unpaved  yards.  Every  breath  of  air  that  passes 
over  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  the  volatile  gases, 
in  which  plants  delight,  from  the  farmer's  dung-yard  to 
everybody  else's  field  ;  yet  he  keeps  it  for  a  year  uncovered 
with  mould.  Every  drop  of  rain  which  falls  from  the 
heavens  dissolves  some  of  its  most  valuable  portions,  and 
conveys  it  into  the  horse-pond,  or  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ditches  ;  yet  the  good  man  never  dreams  of  sinking  a 
tank,  in  order  to  preserve  a  substance  every  pound  of 
which  Liebig  tells  us  will  sufiice  to  grow  a  pound  of  Wheat, 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  national  waste, 
the  necessity  of  men  being  made  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  Nature,  which  can  never  be  tr.msgressed  with  impunity, 
which  combine  to  ruin  every  man  who  regards  them  not ; 
whilst  there  is  not  one  law  amongst  them  which,  if  under- 
stood, may  not  be  made  the  ready  and  willing  instrument 

of  his  will Maidstone  Gazette. 

Importance  of  Co-operation  betiveen  the  Farmer  and 

Chemist We  believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle 

to  the  advancement  of  scientific  Agriculture  hitherto,  has 
been  the  want  of  co-operation  between  the  farmer  and  the 
chemist.  Each  has  tried  to  move  forward  alone,  and  thus 
each  has  been  led  astray.  W^e  may  not  inaptly  apply  to 
them  the  well-known  story  of  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
neither  of  whom  alone  could  proceed  with  safety,  but: 
when  united  arm-in-arm,  the  defects  of  each  were  fully 
compensated  for  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  farmer,  from  his  knowledge  of  practice,  is 
enabled  to  progress  in  any  given  direction,  but,  from  his 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  art,  may  be  justly  considered  blind  ;  whereas  the 
chemist,  however  clearly  he  may  see  the  end  to  bs 
attained,  makes  but  a  very  lame  progression,  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  practice.  Let  the  two  but  consent  to 
become  mutually  dependent,  and,  proceeding  arm-in-arm, 
the  assured  step  of  the  well-practised  farmer  will  be 
guided  in  the  right  way  by  the  clear-sighted  knowledge 
of  the  enlightened  chemist. — Dr.  Madden,  on  the  Ad' 
vantages  of  Ecc tended  Chemical  Analysis  to  AgriciUture. 
Ewes  and  Lambs. — A  difficulty  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  making  ewes  own  their  lambs,  and  oftener,  per- 
haps, when  cases  of  twin  lambs  occur  than  at  other  times. 
Those  who  desire  to  rear  all  their  lambs  may  find  a  bene- 
fit in  sprinkhng  a  little  fine  salt  over  the  disowned  ones. 
This  will  usually  attract  the  mother,  and  when  once  the 
operation  of  licking  has  been  performed,  there  is  seldom, 
any  danger  of  desertion.  A  friend  assures  us  he  has 
practised  this  method  with  decided  success,  and  no  injury 
to  the  Iambs  may  be  apprehended  from  the  application. 
Sheep,  when  about  to  lamb,  should  be  moved  and  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible,  as  all  such  disturbances,  es- 
pecially with  young  or  wild  ewes,  greatly  increase  the 
probability  of  their  forsaking  their  young. — Ayrshire 
Agriculturist. 

Preparation  of  Stt^ff'-land  for  Turnips. — Every  Agri- 
culturist is  aware  of  thedi(ficulty,and,  in  some  seasons,  of 
the  almost  utter  impossibility,  of  reducing  strong  adhesive 
clay  soils  to  a  state  fit  for  sowing  Turnips.  A  field  on  this, 
farm,  allotted  for  Turnips  for  the  present  season,  is  exactly 
of  the  description  of  the  soil  here  referred  to,  and  with 
the  view  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  experienced  in  pre- 
paring such  a  soil,  Mr.  Richardson  directed  that  it  should' 
undergo  a  thorough  auturr.n  tillage.  It  was  accordingly 
ploughed  from  stubble  betwixt  the  3d  and  7th  of  October. 
Uetwixt  the  10th  and  13th  of  the  same  month  the  drills 
were  opened,  and  farm-yard  dung  driven  from  the  close, 
applied  to  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  18  tons  per  Scotch  acre, 
and  the  whole  covered  up.  In  this  state  it  lay  till  the 
usual  period  of  sowing  ia  May,  when  the  whole  was  found 
to  be  in  a  highly  [lulvcriaed  state,  equal  to  the  finest 
garden  mould — only  covered  with  a  large  crop  of  surface 
weeds,  iin  article  abundantly  prolific  on  this  farm.  To 
remove  the  surface-weeds  the  drills  were  liglitly  burrowed, 
and  a  potato-grubber  passed  between  them,  and  any  soil 
that  had  tlius  been  brought  down  wuh  laid  up  by  n  double- 
moulded  plougli,  and  the  seeds,  Purple  top  Swedes,  sown 
on  the  llth  of  May.  The  result  of  thia  experiment  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  Liutt  in  u  similar  way  soiln  of  even  the 
most  stubborn  nature  may  bo  prepared  for  Turnips,  and 
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though  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  anything  novel  or 
particular  in  this  mode  of  tillage,  yet  as  it  is  not  generally 
practised,  it  may  be  of  use  to  keep  it  before  the  public. 
When  the  crop  began  to  be  lifted,  a  friend  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  a  part  of  the  field  measured  and  the  crop 
weighed,  which  was  accordingly  carefully  done,  and 
though  this  season  has  generally  been  considered  not  the 
most  favourable  to  tlie  growth  of  Turnips,  yet  the  result 
in  this  case  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  28  tons  18  cwt. 
of  cleared  bulbs  per  Scotch  acre.  The  same  variety  of 
Turnips  was  grown  on  another  field  of  this  farm,  but  here 
tlie  soil  was  a  light  loam  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  This 
field  received  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  manure 
laid  on  the  stubble,  and  ploughed  in  betwixt  the  10th  and 
17th  October  last,  and  cross-ploughed  and  prepared  for 
seed  in  the  latt  week  of  April  and  1st  of  May,  and  sown 
on  the  '32d  May.  A  similar  space  of  this  field  was  mea- 
sured and. the  crop  carefully  weighed,  giving  at  the  rate 
of  24  tons  5  cwt.  of  cleared  bulbs  per  Scotch  acre.  If 
the  additional  produce  be  the  result  of  the  different  period 
of  tillage  in  the  former  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is,  this  is  another  reason  why  the  practice 
should  be  brought  into  public  notice. — Alexander  Ross, 
Farm  Overseer,  N.  Berwick  Abbey. — Kelso  Warder. 

Gluten  in  Grain. — The  quantity  of  gluten  in  Wheat, 
Rye,  and  Barley,  is  very  different;  and  tliey  contain 
■nitrogen  in  varying  proportions.  Even  in  samples  of  the 
same  seed  the  quantity  varies  ;  and  why  ?  Evidently  be- 
■cause  one  variety  has  been  better  fed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate fertiliser,  than  another  which  has  been  reared  on  a 
soil  less  accurately  adapted  by  artificial  means  for  its 
growth.  French  Wheat  contains  12  per  cent,  of  gluten  ; 
Bavarian,  24  per  cent.  Sir  H.  Davey  obtained  19  per 
■cent,  from  winter,  and  24  from  summer  Wheat;  from 
Sicilian  21,  from  Barbary  Wheat  19  per  cent.  Such  great 
differences  must  be  owing  to  some  cause  ;  and  this  we  find 
in  the  different  methods  of  cultivation.-  An  increase  of 
animal  manure  gives  rise  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  seeds,  but  also  to  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  gluten  which  those  seeds  contain. 
Among  manures  of  animal  origin  there  is  great  diversity. 
Covp-dung  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
One  hundred  parts  of  Wheat,  grown  on  a  soil  to  which 
this  material  was  applied,  afforded  only  1 1  parts  of  gluten, 
and  64  of  starch  ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  Wheat,  grown 
on  a  soil  fertilised  with  human  urine,  yielded  35  per  cent, 
of  gluten,  and,  of  course,  a  smaller  proportion  of  less 
valuable  ingredients. — Smiili's  Productive  Farming, 


I^otices  to  Correspondents , 
Our  CoaREsroNDENTs  will  oblige   us  by  not  mixing;  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.   Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal.  -^^ 

Aoaicui-TURAL  Machines. — A''ewjo.— We  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Ga- 
zette, which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  practically  useful  to 
our  readers. 
^^...-j^BoNE-ucsT. — A.  H.— Apply  from  2  to  3  qrs.  per  acre.    Bone-dust 

JST  acts  more  powerfully  on  light  than  on  clayey  soils. 
sj^  Buckwheat. — H. — Light  soil  suits  this  plant;  sow  it  after  the 
rate  of  lA bushel  per  acre,  broadcast,  at  anytime  between  the 
beguining  of  May  and  Midsummer. 
Books. — J.  S. — Grisenthwaite's  "  Theory  of  Agriculture"  is  a 
good  work  on  the  general  subject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
The  article  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  on  the  "  Analysis  of 
Soils,"  in  tiie  ist  vol.  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  will  teach  you  how  to  execute  a  rough  analysis.  The 
"Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis,"  by  E.  A.  Parnell,  Esq.j 
is  the  most  comylete  work  on  tlie  subject  we  kaovf,  bat  it  re- 
quires a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry  before  it  can  be 
made  use  of. 
Clover  Lea.— -Jack  Spratt. — Sow  Italian  Rye-grassin  the  blanks 
early  in  March,  during  wet  weather,  and  rake  or  harrow  it  In. 
Effect  of  Winds  on  Vegktation. — J.  Russell. —'Ih^ro.  is  no 
doubt  that  the  shaking  and  stirring  of  plants  by  winds  benefits 
them  when  it  is  not  too  violent,  but  the  cases  of  fertility  in 
upland  districts  which  you  may  have  noticed,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  this,  as  they  are  decidedly  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  lateness  of  the  crops  at  the  gateways  of 
fields  is  owing  to  the  trampling  uf  the  land  there.  If  any  of 
the  facts  on  which  you  base  the  opinions  you  allude  to  have 
any  useful  bearing  on  Agriculture  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
them. 
Feed  FOR  YoDNG  Cattle. — A  Subscriber, — Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  give  them  4  lbs.  of  oil-cake  a-piece  daily,  and  Straw  ad 
lib.  The  oil-cake  will  cost  you  Is.  Qd.  a  week. 
Geological  Map. — A  Notts  Farmer  will  find  the  Geological 
Map  of  England,  by  G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.,  sold  at  the  Geo- 
logical Society's  rooms,  Somerset  House,  to  be  the  best  pub- 
lislied  "  on  a  large  scale."  Maps  of  particular  districts  are  to 
be  had,  but  there  is  no  series  of  county  geological  maps  pub- 
lished. This  desideratum  is  being  supplied  by  the  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Geological  survey  now  proceeding. 
■Grasses  for  Cover. — JiT.— Messrs.  Lawson  and  Sons  recommend 
for  cover  Airacaespitosa,  Arrhenatherum  aveniceum,  Brachy- 
p6dium  sylvaticum,  and  Bromus  giganteus,  with  some  others 
of  less  importance.  To  these  we  should  add  more  of  the  coarse 
Sedges,  such  as  Carex  pendula,  acuta,  pauiculata,  and  Ijevigata. 
— y.  L. 
Gob  SE-CRUSHING  Machines.— J.  T.  iVz'eo?,  ii/.2J.— See  article  on 
Gorse  in  tliis  and  next  Numbers  of  the  Gazette.  We  shall 
take  up  this  subject  in  the  course  of  our  articles  on  Agricul- 
tural Mechanics. 
Inorganic    Constituents    of  Onion-tribe.— T.   Price.— We 

have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an  analysis  of  the  Onion. 

Mange.— Tre/cii^.— This  is  an  extremely  infectious  disease,  and 

consists  essentially  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite   number  of 

minute  insects,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  pierce  the 

skin,  and  thus  produce  the  w.3ll-known  irritation.    Its  cure  is 

effected   by  totally  destroying  these  insects,  which  can  be 

done  by    the   application   of  several   drugs;    but    from    the 

circumstance    of    the  bodies   of    horses    and    cattle    being 

covered    with    hair,    and     occupying    so    large    an    extent 

of    surface,    it    often     happens,    that    while    the    infection 

is  removed  from  nine-tenths  of  the  body,  one-tenth  may  con- 

i  tinue  diseased,  and  rc-infect  the  whole,  or  where  a  number 

j  are  affected,  those  convalescent  may  again  receive  the  com- 

j  plaint,  either  from  those  only  partially  cured,  or  from  contact 

with  the  stalls  or  mangers   against  which  the  animals  may 

'  have  previously  rubbed.    All  these  liabilities  must  be  guarded 

against  in  accomplishing  a  cure.     The  animal  should  be  first 

well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  when  dry,  the  following 

application  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in,   either  with  the 

hand  or  a  brush,  over  every  part  of  the  body.    This  should  be 

repeated  every  alternate  day  two  or  three  times,  and  then  the 

animal  should  be  again  well  washed,  and  examined,  and  if  ne- 


cessary, the  process  repeated,  Amongsta  very  numerous  class 
of  prophylactics  which  the  writer  has  employed  with  success,- 
the  old  remedy,  sulphur,  stands  first,  and  the  following  e'o'ra- 
bination  he  considers  the  best:— Sulpttur  powdered,  t  lly. ,^ 
white  Hellebore,  I  oz.;  oil  of  tar,  i  lb. ;  Linseed  Oil,  sufficient 
to  make  a  semi-fluid  mixture,  or  linament.  The  mangers, 
racks,  stalls,  &c.,  should  be  washed  from  time  to  time  with 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  with  a  solution  ofchlorideof  lime, 
or  whitewash.— TF.  C.  S, 

Manures.— J  Constant  Reader.— Covet  up  your  minced  horse- 
flesh, a  most  valuable  manure,  with  plenty  of  fresh  mould, 
and  wait  till  it  has  rotted,  and  then  mix  it  all  up  together  be- 
fore you  apply  it  to  the  land.  Your  fresh-grubbed  wood-land 
is  surely  full  of  vegetable  matter  already.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
plant  it  to  Potatoes  in  spring,  and  then  sow  Wheat  in  autumn. 
Ammoniacal  liquor  should  not  be  applied  so  very  long  before 
the  land  is  to  be  grabbed  up.  You  had  better  wait  till  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  before  planting  the  ground.  The  bones  referred 
to  in  the  Leader,  No.  3,  Agriculturut  G-izelte,  were,  we  believe, 
bciled  bones. 

Markets.— IF.  R. — The  report  of  the  wool  market  by  Mr. 
Perrin  does  not  refer  to  the  London  market  exclusively,  but  to 
the  general  state  of  the  British  wool  trade.  Can  you  suggest 
one  or  two  markets  for  feeding  stock  the  report  of  which 
would  be  geiiei'ully  useful  ? 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— Omeg-a. —Scatter  it  in  wet  weather  broad- 
cast; that  will  do  as  Well  as  dissolving  it ;  but  whichever  way 
you  do,  you  may  apply  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  per  acre. 

Oi'ERATioNON  THE  SNOUTS  OF  Pics. — F.— There  are  two  ten- 
dons which,  with  their  parent  muscles,  elevate  the  snout,  and 
endow  it  with  the  power  of  rooting  up  the  earth.  These  ten- 
dons may  be  divided  abi'Ut  an  inch-and-a-half  from  the  nose. 
A  portion  of  each  should  be  excised,  and  the  wound  kept  open 
a  while  by  means  of  a  little  tow;  a  simple  division  of  these 
would  answer  no  end,  as  they  would  sonn  unite  again :  but  by 
cutting  out  a  portion,  their  power  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  destroyed.  The  operation  is,  however,  by  no  means  cus- 
tomary in  these  parts,  and  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of 
its  practical  benefit,  but  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  superiority 
to  the  old  practice  of  ringing.— TF.  C.  S. 

Potatoes.— Eco7io7nist. — Philipp's  Purple  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose as  well  as  any  other.  All  Potatoes  are  the  better  of 
steaming.  The  M^mgold  Wurtzel  Potato  is  very  moist,  and  of 
bad  quality,  though  it  is  a  large  bearer. 

Rats. — Nemo. — Try  smearing  their  holes,  and  the  passages  they 
frequent,  with  some  arsenical  ointment.  They  are  very  cleanly 
animals,  and  if  they  rub  themselves  against  any  of  the  greasy 
ointment,  they  will  lick  themselves  clean. 

Refuse  Lime  frow  Gas- works. — Amicus.— Make  it  into  a  com- 
post with  mud,  earth,  &c.,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
former  to  six  of  the  latter,  and  turn  frequently  so  as  to  expose 
it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  12  to 
20  cart-loads  an  acre.  The  above  figures  are  quite  arbitrary  ; 
a  smaller  quantify  of  earth  to  mix  it  with  might  do  equally 
well.    Do  not  apply  it  close  to  the  seed  or  growing-plant. 

Salt.  —  N.  H.  Gritlon  wishes  to  be  informed  whence  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  quoted  the  words  printed  in  a  late  No.,  in 
inverted  commas,  "  salt  of  the  earth." 

Sainfoin. — G.  D.  V. — Sainfoin  may  be  sown  with  a  crop,  as 
Clover  or  Grass.  Sow  four  bushels  of  it  per  acre,  in  the  end 
of  March.  Barley  is  the  best  crop  to  sow  it  with.  It  likes  a 
calcareous  rocky  soil,  and  probably  would  not  flourish  on  a 
deep  sandy  loam. 

Stekping  Seeds. — T,  PWce.— See  Leader,  No.  4,  Agricultural 
Gazette. 

SuLPHUKic  Acid  and  'Boti'E.s.—Anonymotts. — Superphosphate  of 
'-,  i^lime  is  prepared  by  submitting  dry  bones  to  the  action  of  three- 
■}   I  fourths  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  pre- 
■    '/viouslj' diluted  with  its  weight  of  water.    It  is  obtained  in  the 
'form  of  a  solution,  and  must  be  thrown  upon  dry  earth,  or 
sawdust,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the 
'field.  Sulphuric  acid  is  sold  at  from  \^d.  to  2d.  per  lb.  by  whole- 
'eale  manufacturing  chemists.     We  have  written  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Task-work.— ^1  Subscriber.— 'y\\e  dung  was  measured  before 
turning.  Ss.  or  Qs.  a  week,  with  some  cider,  a  quart  or  so  per 
diem  is  the  average  wage  of  the  labourer  in  this  neighbour- 
hood; but  this  is  of  little  importance  in  estimating  the  proper 
payment  to  be  made,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  answer 
which  the  story  tells  us  a  labourer  once  made  to  a  farmer,  who 
asked  the  wages  he  was  willing  to  be  hired  at;  "Why,  mas- 
ter, I've  got  a  shilling  stroke,  an  eighteenpenny  stroke,  and  a 
two  shilling  stroke;  and  you  may  have  just  which  you've  a 
mind  to." 

*•(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 


JWadifts, 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Jan.  29.— Per  stone  of  Slba. 

Best  Scots,Herefords,&c.  SslOto-is  2  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breda  4s  Oto4s  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -  -  3  6  3  10  Best  Lonfj-woola  -  .  3  10  4  2 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  2  3  6  Ewes  and  second  quality  3  4  3  8 
Calves        -        -         -        .     4    6      6    -1  I  Pigs  -        -        -        -     3    4      4    4 

NuMBBBS Beasts,  2744;  Sheep,  26,170  ;  Calvea,  83;  Pigs,  270. 

The  supply  continuing  moderate,  there  is  a  brisk  trade  to-day,  'but  very 
11  iDe  alteraiion  in  prices-  The  best  Scots,  Herelords,&:c.  were  readily  sold  at 
fully  last  week's  prices,  but  the  Shori-borns  were  heavy  on  hand,  barely  main- 
ta  ining  our  last  quotation';.  In  Sheep,  the  Long-wools  were  in  demand  at  a 
slight  advance,  owing  to  the  continued  improvement  in  coarse  wools;'  other 
qualities  remain  about  the  same.    Veal  is  siiU  dear.    Pork  is  very  heavy  trade. 

Friday,  Feb.  2. 

Our  supply  to-day  is  rather  larger  than  last  Friday,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
w  eacher  has  caused  a  slack  attendance  of  buyers.  Beef  is  a  little  lower,  say 
2d.  per  8  lbs.  Mutton  is  abnut  the  same  as  Monday.  Veal  is  quite  as  dear; 
indeed,  in  some  instiincea  the  very  best  have  realised  5s.  6d.  per  Bibs.  Pork  is 
a  little  more  in  demand. 

NuMHHiis.— Beasts,  658;  Sheep,  2280;  Calves,  134;  Pigs,  S93. 

41.  West  Smiihfield. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  Jan.  29. 

Having  had  during  the  past  week  a  continuance  of  fine  weather,  which  has 
brought  the  Turnip-tops  into  the  Green  Market  earlier  and  more  abundant 
than  usual,  and  consequently  arrested  the  improvement  in  the  demand  tor 
Potatoes,  though  holders  of  Scotch  Reds  have  increased  their  pretensions  ;  yet 
where  it  was  necessary  to  clear  vessels  coming  on  demurrage,  no  advance 
whatever  could  be  obtained  on  last  week's  price.  We  have  quoted  70s.  for 
Perth  and  Devonshire  Keds,  as  that  price  has  been  generally  asked,  but  can 
only  be  regarded  as  nominal. 


York  Reds  -         -        -  603  to  80s 

Penh 6fi       70 

Early  Devons      -        -         -  65        70 

Cornwall      -        -        -         -  65        70 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  60 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -  50a 

—  Ividneys  -  — 

Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -  — 

_      Whites  and  Blues  SO 
ince  Regents 


supply  during  the  past  week  has  been  limited,  but  these,  with  former 
arrivals,  have  been  tally  sufficient  for  the  present  deo'.and. 


SEEDS,  Fbidav,  Feb.  2. 


Canary 

Carraway  -    pi 

Clover,  Red,  English 
_.  —    Foreign 

_      White,  iinglish 
—  —      Foreign 


Hempseed  -    per  last    34 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr    .—        — 

—  Baltic       -        .        -    _       — 

—  Cakes,Eng.pei  lOOO  10/ 5s  lOl  10 


per  qr     543  to  58s 


84      105 


12 


16 


LinseedCakes, Foreign, [v.ton  Rl  to 7'  10s 

Mustard,  While  -    p.  bush.      6s         6s 

—        Superfine    ,,         •      6         8 

_        Brown         „        -     14        16 

Kapeseed,  English,  per  last     2>li       23/ 

Rape  Cakes  -     per  ten    —        — 

Saintfoin      -        -        -        ,    —        — 

Tares,  Enff.  winter  p.  bush.     3  5 

—    Foreign  -        .        -      3         5 

Trefoil         -        -      per  cwt    —        — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

IVIKGSFOSD  AND  La?. 


WOOL.— British,  Fridat,  Feb.  2. 

Wk  cannot  report  any  alteration  in  our  English  Wool  Market  during  the 
pi  St  week.  Thin(;s  continue  firm.  The  first  of  the  series  of  Colonial  Wool 
Sales  was  held  last  evening  at  the  Hall  of  Commerce;  the  attendance  of 
buyers  was  large. 

Pricks  Currbkt. 
per  lb.  I  per  lb, 

s  Ojtols  li     Southdown  Hoggitta     -    Is  IdtolsSj 
1       13       Kent  Fleeces         -        -    1    1       1    sj 


Long-wooled  Wethera 
do.  Hoggitta 

Southdown  Fleeces 


MARK  LANE,  Friday,  February  2.— The  arrivals  of  Com 
since  Monday  have  been  sniiill,  which  is  in  some  measure  attri 
butable  to  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather;  the  few  samples  of 
Eng:Iish  Wheat  fresh  up  have  been  disposed  of  at  fully  Monday's 
prices.  The  inquiry  for  free  Foreign  Wheat  is  limited,  but  iu 
some  instances  the  finest  qualities  realise  a  trifling  advance.  We 
have  not  heard  of  any  transactions  in  bonded  to-day.— Barley 
mecCa  a  steady  sale  at  our  quotations.— In  Leans  and  Peas  we 
observe  no  alteration.— Oats  are  held  firmly  by  the  Factors  at 
late  prices,  with  which  the  buyers  are  unwilling  to  comply. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S  S  S3 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  White  44  54  Red     .  «    62 

Norlolk,  Lincolnshire   and  Yorkshire      .      .  47  51  White . 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  \orkshire        .        .     Polanda  15  25  Feed  16    24 
i\orthumberland  and  Scotch       •        .        Feed  _  Potato  17    "5 

D~i   ^"S','  t  -      *      ,  ',■     -■„-     *        •        ■  ^^^*  IS  23        Potato      16     2€ 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     28  to  32     Chevalier  32  36        Grind.     24     30 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 

Hertford  and  Essex  _ 


Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and   11 

Pigeon,  Heligoland 

Peas,  White  .       . 


Tick    22    31 

Winds.    30    36 

.     niaple     27    29 


Harrow  25  82 
LongpodSS  30 
Grey      S6     27 


ISIPERIAL  AVKHAGES. 


0  weeks' Aggregate  Aver.      50 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheal. 

Barley 

Oa 

ts. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Pea?. 

.      5U«  3(1 

325  2d    18j 

7d 

293  9d 

303 1  Od 

30j10(Z 

.     49     9 

32     3  I   18 

.*; 

31     4 

30     1 

31     6 

49  10 

S2     7  :    18 

:-) 

30    8 

,     50     9 

33     0  j    18 

y 

33     5 

29    8 

81     0] 

i     51     8 

33     7 

IS 

a 

31     7 

20     G 

1     52    3 

33     8 

19 

0 

32     4 

29     6 

80  Itf  . 

50    9 

32  10 

18 

8 
0 

31     6 

29  10 

30  Id 

1     20    0 

6     0 

8 

10    6 

U    6 

10    6 

l''orei:,'n 


Irish  . 
foreign  . 


ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 
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ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST   WEEK, 
''lour.  1  Wht.  [Barl.i  Malt.iOats.  1  Rye.  1  ! 

Brls.  1   6422       Gam     10725       3206         — 
3004        14     I51733        — 
,  1920  I  1680  I     _     I     113  I     —     I 
KiNosyoRD  J 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  2.  —  Notmthstanding  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  weather,  the  market  has  been 
tolerably  well  supplied  duiing  the  -week ,  and  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  Prices  of  most  articles ;  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Pine 
Apples  continue  scarce,  and  have  advanced  a  little  in  price  since  our 
last  report ;  they  are  rather  small,  and  consist  principally  of  Queens, 
No  hothouse  Grapes  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  market,  but  Portu- 
gals  continue  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  supply  of  good  dessert 
Pears  is  rather  on  the  decrease ;  good  specimens  of  Beurni  Ranee 
and  Easter  BeuiTC  have,  however,  been  brought  to  the  market,  and 
are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  The  prices  of  Apples 
are  also  nearly  the  same  as  those  quoted  in  our  last  report.  Tangerine 
Oranges  continue  to  be  brought  to  the  market.  Lemons  are  plen- 
tiful, and  Filberts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Among  Vegetables, 
Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Greens  arc 
also  abundant;  but  Broccoli  still  continues  scarce.  The  supply  of 
Lettuces  and  Endive  is  pretty  good.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand ;  Shallots  and  Onions  are  good  and  plen- 
tiful. Asparagus  is  rather  scarce.  Celery  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  but  is  rather  inferior  in  quality.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we 
noticed  Erica  gracilis  and  hyemaUs,  Cj'pripedium  insigne.  Euphor- 
bia spleudens,  Lachenalia  tricolor,  Combretum  purpureum,  Big- 
nonia  venusta,  Cinerarias,  Acacias,  Primulas,  Tulips,  Hyacintha, 
and  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  and  Roses. 


Jaubs  Fbrkik,  Wool  Broker. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lh.,4«to  8j  | 

GrapMB,] Portugal,  perlb.lj  to 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush.  4j  t(j 
,,  Kiti^hcn,  p  bus.  3»  to 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  4»  to  12, 
Oran^eB,  per  do/en,  9d  to  2j 

—       per  100,  14a 
Lemons,  perdoz.  9J  to  3s     ; 

—        per  )0{l,5ito  M»i 
Red  Capsicums,  is  to  8« 


FRUITS.  

Almonds,  per  peck,  St 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb-,  2j  6d  to  3* 
10s  Nuts,  Spanish,  per  busheJ,  16* 

6*  —    Brazil,  1C» 

—  Hazel,  2s  to  4s 

—  Barcelona,  20»  to  22* 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.jSOJlo  IOOj  ■ 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3a  to  8b 
Walnuts,  per busbe),  shelled,  l&i  to20i 
Filberts,  English,  p  lOOlbs.,  6O1  toGS*, 

VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle, G*i  to  1*  Gd 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  lj6d  to  5j 
Brussels'  Sprouts,  per  hf.-sv.,  1«  to  2* 
Cabbages.,  perdoz.,  Gd  to  1* 
Red  Cabbages,  per  doz.  3«  to  Ss 
Sorrel,  Sd  to  Is  per  half-sieve 
Asparagus,  per  100,  2s  Gd  to  11< 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Gd  to  2s 
French  Beans,  3*  tn  4*  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  dor.  Gd  to  1j 
Greens,  per  doz.  2s  to  3i  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SO*  10  80* 


Garlic,  perlb.  Gd  toSd 

Onions,  Spring  is  Gd  to  3*  p.  bush. 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  2t  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l*6d  to  S« 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv., 3*  6d  to  1*  Get 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  9d 
Chilis,  per  100,  is  to  2* 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,  6d  to  U 

—        Cos,  per  score,  Gd  to  Is 
Celery.per  bun-,  6d  to  2« 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9dtol<  6d      ' 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  Sd 
Parsley,  per  doz. bunches,  2jto  4j 
—         per  bushel,  la  6d  tnSsGd  Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.4dto6d 

Ividney,  p.  bush.,  2s  to  2*  Gd      Endive,  per  score,  Od  to  2s 
p8,per  doz-  bunches,  1»  6d  to  2s  6d  Green  Mint,  4d  to  9d  per  bunch 
Horse  Radish, perbundle,  1»  to  5»  Marjoram,  green,  p-  doz. bun-  Is  Gd  to  2* 

Radish,  spring,  p.  doz.  hands,  la  to  2*       Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Carrots,  p. doz. bun.,  2s 6d  to 5s  Salsafy,  perbundle,  Ijto  la  6d 

Spinach,  per  sieve,  la  Gd  to  2*  Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  la  Gd 

Leeks,  per  doz-  bun.,  9d  to  Is  ' 


HOPS,  Fridatt,  Feb.  2. 
Thbue  is  no  alteration  in  the  Hop  Market  since  last  -trcek.    Prices  are-  fully 
maintained,  and  the  supply  very  limited. 
Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/03  to  lOilOs  I  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    61  Oato-6189 

Choice  ditto      -         -  11     0  Choice  ditto       -        -    6  12 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15      Farnham       -        -        -    9    9      10  10 
Choice  ditto        .-70  I 

Pattbnden  tk  Smith,  Hop-Fa«tor9.- 


HAY.— SaiiTHFiELD,  Feb.  2. 

Hay     .     2n0sto3MC3       |      Clover        .    -U  to  5l      |      Straw    .     U5«tolMOs 
Per  Load  of  36  Trusses-  John  Coopbh,  Solesman. 

Whitechapel,  Feb.  2. 

Hay  .  2;  10s  to  31    1    Clover    4/  5s  to  4l  16s   I    Straw,  W  4b  to  K  lOs 

—  fine  Upland,  3/  53  to  3/  12s     |      —  fine,  51  to  Bl  Sa-        | 

Very  dull  sale  of  Hay. 

CuMBERLANn  MARKET,    Feb.  2. 

Meadow  Hay    SMOstosHSs    |    Clover        4/153  to  5/   |    Straw     1^8a  to  IMSa 

—    inferior    2/153  to  3i  Ss    |    —  inferior  4?  to  W-Ss    | 

Good  supply.     Trade  very  dull  for  inferior  Hay. 

^aiiuA  Bakbr,  Kay  Salesman 


Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  240s  per  ton          .        .         .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  E8s  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  200s  pel  ton          .         .  — 

Bone-dust,  17s  perquarter     •         .  45 

_    Half-inch,  I6s  dittw      .        .  42 

CalcinedrBs  percivt                .  — 

Carbonateof  Ammonia,  C5s  per  CTVt  84 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  IsGd  percTvt  — 

—  of  Soda,  303  to  363per  ci.vt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  100s  to  llOa  per  ton  .  ,  — 
Guano,  2063  to£20s  p.Ton,acc.to>qiiaii.  84 

—       Potter's,  2-103  per  ton          .  60 

Gypsum  (Sulphateof  Lime),:r/s6d 
to  35s  per  ton      .  .         -.        .84 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  "Hya- 
cinths, Is  9d  per  bottle          .        .  — 

Mupiate  of  Ammonia,  249  per  cwt.  70 

_          Lime,  5s  to  6s          .        .  70 

Nfeate  of  Soda,  I4s  9d  to    iss  6d 

pc^cwi.,  duly  paid      .           .        .  80 

PhospilateofLimclOstol^  sp-cwi  60 

—  —      Super,  133  J  )er  cwt,  60 

—  ef  Ammonia,  in   crystals 

2s  8d  perlh-  .          .        ,  _ 
—          —        —     in   fine  pow- 

I    der,  243,  per   cwi.       .  60 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 

Weight  per  bush.}  about  lbs 

RaRS>  8O3  to  90s  per  ton  .  .  •  — 
Rape  Cake,  110s  per  ton  .  .  — 
—  Dust,  1153  per  ton  •  :  4D 
Sal  Ammoniac,  -183  per  cWl.  .  — 
Salt,  Agricultural,  329  per  ton  .  90 
clean,3Ss  per  ton    .  80 

_  Hide,  21s  pes  ton  .  -  SO 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  SSs 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid  .  -  .80 
Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  65s 

per  cwt — 

Soap  Ashes,  lOaper  ton  .       •        *  ^" 

Soda  Ash,  14s  to  16s  per  cwt.  •  '>5 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  350s  to 


Sulphi 


of  Copper,  SSs  per  cwt- 

of  Magnesia  (impure) 

10s  p-  cwt.  -        -    ' 

ofMagnesia(purecrrst) 

12s  p.  cwt.  .  ,      . 

of  Potash,  lijs  per  cwt. 

of  Soda,  5s  6d  per  cwt.  . 

,  148  per  cwt. 


70 


Sulphuric  acid,  London  made,  2d 


pel 


lb. 


Countvy'made.ljdperib.  - 
WilleyDust,  S4s  per  ton        .         •    - 


1844. 
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HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  St-edsmen  and  Florists, 
6,  Leaileiihall-street,  beg  respectfully,  atthe  presentseason, 
to  invite  the  attentkm  «t  the  public  to  their  extensive  ami  well- 
selected  Stock  01  GARDEN  SEEDS,  cnmprisinK  every  new  and 
choice  variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  annex  the  naines  of 
a  few  varieties  deservinir  particular  notice,  for  present  use,  and 
bej  to  say  tlieir  List  of  Nkw  and  Choice  Flowkr-Seeds,  of 
which  they  pussess  an  unrivalled  colU-ctioti,  will  appear  at  the 
usual  time  in  "Harrison's  Floricultnral  Cabinet"  lor  March, 
and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  2d  of  March. 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Cormack's  Prince  Albert  Peas,  iii  quart  packets,     5.    d. 
true  from  the  raiser    .         .         .         per  packet     3     6 
Shilling's  new  Early  Grotto  Pea      .  per  quart     3     0 

New  Early  Kent  do „  10 

Thompson's  new  Early  Dwarf  do.   .  „  1     0 

Flack's  Victory  do „  10 

Victoria  inew  branching;)  do.  .         .  ,,  10 

Ward'slncomparable,  splendidnewlatePea   „  3     0 

CiTinack's  British  Queen  Pea,  in  quart  packets, 

true  from  the  raiser  .  .  .  per  packet  3  0 
Kew  Monstrous  Windsor  Beans,  very  superior,  p.qt.  0  9 
Walcheren  Supeib  Broccoli  .  .  per  packet  i  0 
Haninr.ond's  new  white  Cape  do.      .  „  10 

Chappell's  Cream  do.        .        .        .  „    6d.to  1     0 

Chappell's  White  do.  ...  „     Qd.  to  1     0 

Lake's  superb  new  White  do.   .        .  >.    6d.  tol     0 

Danser's  Pink  Cape  do.     .         .         .  ,,     Srf-to  1     0 

New  Wiiite  Victoria  do.    .        -        .  „    6d.  to  \     0 

Hanriswfirth  SuperL  do.    .         .         -  „     6d.  to  1     0 

Howden's  Purple  (splendid)  do.        .  „     firf.to  I     0 

Imported  Brussels  Sprouts        .         .  ,,  0     6 

Cattell's  superb  blood-red  Beet         .  „  0     d 

"VValcheren  CauliHower  itrue  and  splendid)  „  1    o 

Fine  Asiatic  do.  .        •        •        .  >,  10 

SUPERIOR  FRAME  CUCUMBERS, 

Elphinstone"s  Prince  Albert      .         .  per  packet     2     0 

"WKrwick shire  Hero  ....  „  10 

Spink's  imperial        ....  ,,  10 

Improved  Sion  House        ...  „  10 

Cherry's  Goliah          ....  „  10 

Victory  of  Suffolk       ....  „  10 

Cuthill's  new  Black  Spine        .        .  ,,  i    o 

Patrick's  fine  Long-    ....  „  10 

May's  Prince  of  Wales     ...  „  10 

Man  of  Kent „  10 

Stockwood  fine  Ridge  Cucumber     .  „  0    6 

MELONS. 

Hoosainee per  packet    i     o 

"Wiiidi-or  Prize „  i     o 

"Wiliiam  the  Fourth    ....  „  i     o 

Netted  Scarlet  Flesh  ...  „  10 

Cuthill's  new  Green  Flesh         .         .  ,,  l     o 

Malta  Green  Flesh    ....  ,,  i     o 

and  many  other  excellent  varieties. 
New  Ice  Cos  Lettuce         .        .     per  packet    6d.  to  1     0 
Paris  Green  Cos  do.  (fine)  .  „  6d.  to  I     0 

Snow's  fine  Cos  do.  .         .  ,,  6d.  to  1     0 

"Wood's  Hardy  Baih  Cos  do,  (requires  no  tying)  6d.  to  1  0 
Victoria  Cabbage  Lettuce,  .  per  packet  firf.  to  1  0 
New  German  do,        do.  .  „  6d.  to  1     0 

Co  live  Troiichouda  (delicious  wintervegetable)6rf.  per  packet. 
Roberts'  Prince  Albert  Cabbage  .         .         6d.         „ 

Early  Dwarf  Nonsuch         „  ...     6c?,         „ 

Early  Sprotboro  ,.        .         .         .         6d,        „ 

Early  Hope  (Improved)       „  ...     6d.         „ 

Scarlet  Studlsy  Carrot         ....  6d.        „ 

James's  New  Scarlet  Carrot  .         .         .     6d.        „ 

Extra  fine  Early  Horn     ,,  ...         6d.        ,, 

Seymour's  Superb  White  Celery  .  .  .  6d.  „ 
New   Matchless    Red  „  .         .         6d.        „ 

Law's  Giant  WTii:e  „  ...    6d.        „ 

Manchester   Red  „  .        .        6d.        „ 

Myatt's  splendid  new  Garuishiog  Parsley  .  6d.  „ 
New  White  Globe  Onion  ,        .        .         6d.        ,, 

True  Silver-skinned    ,,  ....    6d.        „ 

Fine  Snowball  Turnip  ....         &d.         „ 

Early  Yellow  Malta  Turnip  .  .  .  .  6d.  „ 
"Wood's  SQpei  fine  Frame  Radish  .  .  6d.  „ 
New  French  Olive-shaped     „  .         .     6rf,         „ 

Fine  Flanders  Spinach         .        .         ,         ,  u.  per  quart, 

Alj/me  Strawberry 6d.  per  packet. 

Soden's  Early  Oxford  Potatoes  (the  earliest 

known; 3s.  6d.  per  peck. 

Martin's  Early  Globe  Potatoes  .        .         2*.        „ 

A  choice  selection  ^'f  Pot  Roots  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 

Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  Is.  to  25.  6d.  each,  / 

Lil:um  laqcifolinm  album,  4s.  each. 
Double  Italian  Tuberoses,  4s.  per  doZ. 
Ticridia  pavonia,  3s.  per  doz. 
Fine  Double  Anemones,  iCs.  per  lb. 
Single  Do.  43.  per  lb. 

Splendid  mixed  Ranunculus,  5s.  to  8s.  per  100. 
Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarbs  i.true  from  the  raiser),  is.  3d.  each, 
Marshall's  Early  Scarlet  Rhubarbs,  ^d.  each. 
l.anc-ai>hire  Gooseberries,  in  fine  variety,  Qs.  per  doz. 
Grape  Currants,  6«.  per  doz. 

Mixed  Gra=ee5for  Lawns  and  Pastures,  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Selections  of  Seeds  carefully  assorted  and  packed  for  all  climates. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Hoses,  in  fine  variety. 

Metallic  Wire  and  Labels,  Garden  Tools,  Knives,  &c.  &c. 

Ag':nis  fur  tha  Half;  uf  Humphreys^ s  Compound. 

Hun-iT  and  M'Mullkn  beg  to  thank  their  Friends  for  the  kind 

and  encoiiragini;  patronage  they  have  received,  and  to  assure 

them  tha'  all  commands  Rhall  have  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

— WholeJiulc  and  Retail  Seed  Establishmeut,  6,  Leaden  hall- street  j 

Warehou-te,  I9,  Vine-strcet,  Minories. 
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SEliO  TRADE— NO  MONOPOLV, 
AVAlTE,    WiioLESALii    Seedsman,    1   &    4, 


JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nuiisery  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  in  returning  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  liberal 
patrona;;c  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  at  large,  both  in  thiJ*  Country,  England,  and  Irtlantl. 
beg  rchpcctfully  to  intimate  that  they  iiavc  received  their  Full 
Supply  of  S£Ef-).S,  in  fine  condition,  for  SPRING  SOWING,  of 
flr»t-ratc  quality. 

Prorn  the  arrangements  they  have  recently  made  with  some  r-f 
the  fir-Kt  Growers,  their  Cuotomcrn  may  depend  on  receiving 
PrcAb  SccdH  uf  all  descriptions,  carcfu.ly  selected  for  J.  U,  &  s.'^i 
Sales. 

J,  D.  ft  Sovtt  be;?  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Friends  to  their 
Stock  oi  EVKKGREEN-S,  FRUIfand  FOKEST  TREES,  in  their 
NaratricK  of  Invcrlti'h  and  Bronghton  Park,  which  will  be 
found  equal  in  quality  and  extent  tu  any  in  Scotlarid. 

J.  D.  &  Ho.*/(t  beg  further  respcctfnlly  to  intimate  that  they 
l»*e  considerably  extended  the  Floral  Branch  of  their  liutlntTin , 
end  they  a»hurc  their  nnmerouA  CuntomcrH  and  the  Public  at 
Udrce  that  i.o  painn  or  cx,.eni)C  will  be  spared  by  which  Die 
cOaeccy  of  every  department  of  the  concern  »hall  bcHecured, 
■o  as  t*.  cMAore  a  firftt-ratc  article  at  the  lowc«t  figure, 

Catkioguvs  of  every  article  connected  with  their  trade  have 
jQ»t  been  publiiihtd,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post,  on  the 
receipt  of  pontage  iitamp»  to  the  amount  of  Hixpence, 

A'.fl-— Noblcrocn    and  Gentlemen  provided  with  cxpcri*  need 

OAHnaXKRK,    LaMII    STKWABIIII,    and   \VoOJ>    F(MtK%TKHI4,  whOMC 

ckaractcr  and  abihticn  may  be  depended  on.— 31!,  bouTii  Ha.v  - 
oraa.araxKT,  Kdinburgh,  January  31,  \HU. 


Eyre  Street-liill,  ITatton  Garden,  London,  most  respectfully 
solicits  the  attention  of  tlie  Country  Trade  to  his  prices  of  .Skeds 
recently  advertised  in  the  Chrunlclt:,  and  to  remind  them  that  every- 
thing is  quoted  very  much  below  the  London  Agn-ed  List.  All 
articles  sold  at  his  Establishment  are  of  superior  Quality,  and 
genuine  Stock-lists  to  be  had  on  application. 

HOT-WA.TER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  miproved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  -IJ-Z,  HOLBOllN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  having  devoted  mucli  time  to  the  considera- 
tion ol  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing  not  only  verj' efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  ill  the  apparatus  with  economy  m  the  charge.  They 
have  ere.cted  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  oi  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailkv  also  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  o( 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  irentle- 
meii,  and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawing? 
and  models,  at  272,  1-Iolborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  nJ 
exhibiting.amongstothermetalworks,  an  extremely  completeand 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  lor  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Baii.i;y  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D. and  E.  Bailkv  lla^■e  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Proiectors,  which  are  now  reaily  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 
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KEWiJl^E  b  Tank  &YSTEM  OF   HEATHSG. 

CTEPHENSON    and    CO.,   61.    Gracechurch-street, 

*^  London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICALEOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance  can  be  made  from  lo  to  loo  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
aiiTovdiiig  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
wili  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rexble,. 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

'T^E  CONlCALrHOT-WATER"BOILERS,lnv^m^d 

J-  by  J,  Rogers,  Esq.,  may  be  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHEWEN,  Ironmonger,  &c.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  Suewex  having  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  to  bring  this  ap;iaratus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
oft'er  it  as  most  efficient  and  economical:  it  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Sons' Nurserj',  Vauxhall ;  Messrs.  Loddiges', 
Hackney;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine  Apple-place  ;  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son's,  Exeter;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  tlie  Royal  Botanical 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park;  and  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected  since  last  season;  particulars  of  which  are  iu  course 
of  preparation. 


pHEAP  FUEL  FOR  HOTHOUSES  and  STOVES. 
V>'  —Coke,  the  same  as  used  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  be 
had  in  large  quantities,  at  very  reduced  prices,  at  the  Phcenix  Gas 

Works,  Bankside,  or  Greenwich. 

pHARCOAL  FOR  SALE,— 1000  bushels  of  Charcoal 
^— ^  for  sale,  in  quantities  of  100  bushels  and  upwards.  Apply 
to  T.  H.  Darton,  near  Hitcbin,  Herts. 

BURBIDGE  AND  KEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  HorticuHural world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  instating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perlectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  as  represented  ;  tliey  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &c.  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whnle  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  fiist  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had  de- 
tailing the  prices,  &c.       ^____ 


GUANO. — The  Subscribers  will  bring  in  a  cargo  of 
tins  MANURE  to   Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  all  February 
and  March,  direct  from  Valparaiso. 

Haddington,  Jan.  22,  I8II.  Banks  Sr  Sow. 

JVoit'.— As  tliis  will  be  one  of  the  very  few  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific,  whose  charterpartics  will  admit  of  their  discharging  on 
this  coast,  Banks  and  Son  would  n-commend  intending  pur- 
chase rstoapplyJm|wbattlie^^ 

POTTER'S  GUANO Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of 
Zetland,.and  others,  have  used  POTTER'S  MANURE  with 
the  greatest  success  on  almost  every  kind  of  crop  and  soil. 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  post,  at  the 
Works,  2tJ,  Upper  Forc-strcct,  Lambeth,  or  of  any  of  Mr.  Potter's 
agents.— see  also  the  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  6tii 
Jan.,  containing  some  of  the  Testimonials  referred  to. 

UANO,     PERUVIAN,  &c.— The    above    Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Miuuirea  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  tlic  undersigned,  on  the  best  terniB,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  synopwls  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mauk    Fothekoii.e,  JO,  Uputr  Thumes-stieet,  London. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

CUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
^^  ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  In  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance  known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawus'  Fuelory,  Duptford 
Creek,  price  7«.  per  cwt. 

Phouphulc  of  Potash     .       .       .    ]fi«.  porcwt. 
„            Soda         .        .        .     Vis.        II 
„           Magnesia         .       •      il".       ,. 
„ Ammoi|ia .  _   . 1^.  per  lb.  ^ 

ON  SALE,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  m  imported,— Apply  to  Cotks- 
worirn,  Powki.j,,  and  Pavon,  Londim  ;  Ki>wa(u>h,  Danhon,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J,  Mvbrh  and  Co., Liverpool,  the 
IrnporttrH. 


ENUINE    PERUVIAN  &   BOLIVIAN    GUANO 

ON  SALE.  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  Axn  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ano  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-st.,  Jan.  31,  ISi4. 
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UANO     ON     SALE    BY    THE     IMPOllTERS, 

JOHN   BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Chambers.  London  Bridge.  Borough. 


LlttUiU  MANURE. 
pUMPS  of  a  Superior  Construction,  fixed  and  portable, 
-L       for  Liquid  M^mure.     Garden  Pumps  Hydraulic  ditto,  and 

Pumps  for  deep  wells.     Also  Pumps  for  Ships,  Bargee,  Tanners 

Soap  Boilers.  Brewers,  &c.     Well-Digging  and  Boring  executed. 

Wenjamix    Fowler   (late  George  Turner),   63,   Dorset-street, 

Fleet-street. 

TO  AGRICULTURISTS. -lAiPORlANT  DISCOVERY. 
"  Quid  facial  Iretas  sRgetes  "— ViaciL. 

q^HE   CORN-PRODUCING    LIQUIDS.— 

-L  "  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  the  yard  (at 
the  late  Agricultural  Show,  Dundee),  was  that  presented  by  Mr. 
James  Ca.mpbkll,  of  the  Dundee  public  sen,inaries.  It  con- 
sisted of  magnificent  plants  of  Oats  and  Barley,  grown  from  seed 
which  had  undergone  a  certain  chemical  preparation,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  manure  whatever. 

"  Such  a  mode  of  culture  is  at  variance  with  all  practical  ex- 
perience; but  Mr.  Campbkll  declares  that  his  prepared  seeds, 
which  have  produced  these  strong,  healthy  plants,  were  sown  by 
him  on  land  which,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  had  no  manure 
of  any  kind  for  eleven  years;  and  he  declared  himself  quite 
ready  to  verify  his  statement  by  experiment,  and  said  he  was 
willing,  at  any  time,  to  impregnate  with  his  chemical  prepara- 
tions the  seed  which  any  member  "f  tiie  Society  should  send  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  enable  gentlemen  to  satisfy  them- 
selves fully  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  wonderlul  mode  of  culture." 
—  Journal  vf  Agriculture,  October,  JS-13. 

In  this  (iiscoveiy  is  actually  realised  that  boast  of  science, 
which  some  years  ago  proplietically  asserted,  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  one  might  carry  in  his  pocket  n;atter 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  land. 

After  impregnation  with  these  liquids,  the  seed  possesses 
within  itself  elements  which  not  only  afford  additional  nourish- 
ment to  the  grain  during  the  progress  of  germination,  but  com- 
municate to  the  expanding  vessels  of  the  plant  an  aptitude  to 
absorb  food,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere. 

Of  one  specimen  ot  Oats  exhibited,  the  average  pro;luce  of  33 
seeds  was  1600  grains  from  each,  or  a  total  of  52,8ao  grains, 
wi?ighing  48  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Tlie  produce  of  Barley  was  an  average  of  upwards  of  500  grains 
from  each  seed  sown;  and  ol  Wheat  sown  on  5th  July,  and  taken 
up  on  8th  August,  to  be  exhibited,  the  result  was,  that  while  the 
unprepared  seeds  gave  plants  with  two,  three,  and  four  stems 
only,  the  impregnated  grain  yielded  plants  with  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  stems. 

The  material  for  these  liquids,  at  the  following  prices,  may  be 
had  of  the  following  Agents. 

Wheat      .        .        .    material  for  one  gallon    .    .    2s.  GoT. 
Barley      .        .        .         do.  do.      .        .20 

Oats  and  Grasses    .         do.  do.      .        .16 

Beans  and  Peas        .         do.  do.      .        .20 

Turnip  and  Rape-seed       do.  do.       .         .26 

Agents:— Messrs.  Gkorge  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Down-street,  Picca- 
dilly, London  ;  James  Hadkn,  Ironmonger,  Warminster,  Wilts  ; 
John  Ca-mpeeli,,  3,  Mersey-street,  Liverpool;  E.  R.  CaonCH, 
Newcastle-on- Tyue;  SAMLriii,  Waldik.  Carlisle;  W.  W.  FrFis 
Agriculturist  Office,  Berwick;  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  &  Son,  Edin- 
burgh; DavsoALE  &  Co.,  Glasgow;  Drusimond  &  So.v,  Stir- 
ling; and  Dickson  A.  Tur.vbuli,,  Perth. 

One-tliird,  or  even  one-half  less  grain,  is  required  for  seed  than 
is  commonly  used;  and  twelve  gallons  will  impregnate  eight 
bushels  of  graiu;  for  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the 
residual  liquid  wiih  additional  measures  of  grain,  as  not  more 
than  one-tenth  is  absorbed  in  each  operation. 

Particular  printed  instructions  for  using  the  liquids  willaccoru- 
pany  invoices.    No  order  under  20  gallons  will  be  supplied. 

1,  Dudhope-street,  Dundee. 


MANURE  FOR  GRASS.  &c.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 
TestiiHonial  of  Lord  Zetland,  Dec.  2, 1842. 
PO  ITER'S  GUANO,  2  cwr.  peracre,  yielded  of /^/ujr  2  tons  8  cwt. 
Peruvian  Guano,  2  cwt.  per  acre,  yielded  of  H(/^        1   .,    IS  ,, 

Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Guano  10  cwt. 

BEAUTIFUL     FLOWERS.  —  POTTEit'S    CON- 

CENTRATED  liquid  GUANO,  in  quart  bottles,  I5.  Qd.  each, 
at  the  principal  Chemists  and  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country. 

"  I  used  Potter's  GiTANO on  my  Pansies  ;they  v.eT^much  larger 
than  I  ever  had  them  before,  and  remained  in  full  blow  longer 
tlian  I  ever  recollect.  John  Ritson,  Sunderland." 

*'  PoTTEa's  Guano  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
— Professor  Limdlev,  iu  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1843,  p.  66O. 

Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

For  further  testimonials  see  this  Paper  of  the  6th  Jan.,  1844. 


--rHE   URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

-B-  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  tlie  greatest  satisfactioa 
after  three  yeaij'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  abo;'  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
pruducing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-diessing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulpliate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Puu.si-;it,  Secrelnrj',  40.  New  Bridge  Street. 

"GLASS'sUPERSEDED  furllURriCULTURAL  PURPOSESby'l 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  the  only  effectual  protLction  lor  tlieir  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  ilclence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  Its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  wliicli  causes  tho 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  st-t  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  tliin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  Is  recommeiulcd  that  the  Calico  bo  prepared  early, 
80  as  to  bo  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2^.  Od.,  qunrta, 
is.  Gd,  each.  One  pint  in  Hulliciont  to  coat  four  Frames  twleo 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  6ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  tbereabouta.  Prcpored 
by  Gkohoic  WniTNEV,  Chemist,  Shrew.sbiiry.  SccdHmon, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  Hupplied  by  Mr.  W.  Baimcy,  Chemist, 
North-Htrcet,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  AgcntM  :—  MuBsrs. 
BuTMCK  and  Mucklicv,  Covont  Gardiui,  whore  a  siimpln  of  pro- 
pared  calico  may  bo  Hcen ;  Mr.  Watkin.hon,  Mailt  el -place, 
MancheHter;  Pa  ok  and  Son,  Southampton;  T.  and  C.  Wjialmsy, 
Nurserymen,   Liverjiool. 

Agonta  wanted  for  Loudon  and  tho  country. 
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HEATH-SOIL— Numerous  gentlemen,  visitors  at 
Bournemuuth.  having:  applied  tn  R.  White  &  Co.  for 
supplies  tit"  tlie  Hvz  H--atli  Pea:  fi.il  which  nbouoda  in  ttiiit 
locality,  tliey  bey,-  xo  nif<tm  tlieiii  tliat  tliey  have  now  n.^ide 
arrangements  to  be  tiliowetl  to  rcmnve  the  same,  and  can  cniise- 
quentij-  offer  it  uml  tht-  White  sand  at  iQs.  Or/,  per  sugrar  hogs- 
head, delivered  Tfee  on  onard  a  coasting-ve&scl  here. 

Pnnlo  Niirt:p'v.'Fpli    ^.  1P44. ._  ,     ^ 

BY  lliili  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LLTTERS  PATENT. 


T^t 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 
"'HE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
JL  the  Nobility,  (Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Fai  in  Buildinjcs;  its  advantages 
are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material  "  to 
Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick."  It  can  be  had  of  any  leni^th,  32  inches  wide, 
at  \d.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Tnos.  J.  Crogcon',   8,  Intrram-court.    Fenrluirch-st..  Lnndon. 


tiUPERIOti  SUBSTITUTE  l-'OR  TARPAULIN,  &C. 


C  MACINTOSH  &  Co.  having  made  a  considerable 
•  redu'Ttioii  in  the  price  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber 
Covers  for  Carts,  Waergona,  Riclcs,  &c.,  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Users  of  Tarpaulin  and  Oiled  Sheets,  to  the  superiority 
of  their  manufacture  as  an  effectual  iiroteclinn  acainst  wet.  not 
liable  to  ciact;  on  beins-  folded,  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  Waterproof  cover.— 22,  Yurk-street,  Manchester;  and  46 
Cheapside,  London. 

ESSEX  .AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION  SO- 
CIETY.— At  a  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  at  tlr- 
Saracen's  Head,  Chelmsford,  on  the  26th  January,  Mr.  Roubrt 
Baker,  Cliairman,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  :  — 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  great  demon- 
stratitn  of  feeling  on  behalf  of  protection  to  Ai^riculturn,  origi- 
nating in  ilie  Chelmsford  Meeting,  and  since  followed  up  by  most 
of  the  counties  of  England,  holds  forth  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  great  object  in  view  may  be  accomplished  without  (at  all 
events  in  the  present  stage)  recommending  the  preparation  of 
petitions  to  Parliament. 

That  this  Committee  at  present  entertain  no  intention  of  em- 
ploying lecturers  throughout  the  county  as  advocates  on  its 
behalf.  Chclmsforri,  .Tan.  26.  IRN.     H.  T.  BinnKLi..  Sec. 


QPALDING  ASSOCIATION  for  the  PROTECTION 

O  of  AGRICULTURE.— At  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
above  Society,  and  of  other  parlies  interested  in  the  Protection 
of  Agriculture,  held,  pursuant  to  advertisement,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Spalding,  on  Jan.  23,  Robert  Evkiiard.  Esq.,  in  the 
Chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted-  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  parties  in  any 
■way  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  British  Agriculture,  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Leag'ue, 
engaged  as  the  members  of  that  League  are  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional conspiracy,  adverse  alike  to  the  Agricultural  interest 
generally,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  most  valued  institutions  of 
the  country. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  Corn 
Law  is  hnrely  sufiicient  to  keep  up  the  progressive  improvements 
in  Agriculture,  and  that  if  the  efforts  for  exTi'iided  improvement 
cease,  as  must  be  the  case  if  protection  weie  withdrawn,  the 
increasing  population  of  this  country  would  be  dependent  for 
support  on  the  production  of  foreign  countries. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  evils  of  a  free  trade  in  Corn  are  generally 
considered  only  through  the  medium  of  the  low  prices  which 
■would  result  from,  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  but  this  meeting 
considers  that  free  trade  would  induce  such  a  superabundant 
importation  of  foreign  corn  that  the  home-grown  produce  would 
not  at  all  times  find  a  market  at  any  price,  and  that  the  having 
to  wait  for  a  market  for  British-grown  Corn  would,  more  tlian 
any  other  cause,  occasion  the  poorer  tracts  of  land  to  be  alto- 
gether thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  labouring  classes 
employed  thereon  to  lose  their  only  mean^  of  support. 

4.  Resolved  therefore,  That  this  Meeting  do  pledge  themselves 
not  only  not  to  give  their  support  to  any  Government  or  i.arty 
■which  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  to  deprive  the 
Agricultural  classes  of  any  portion  of  the  protection  aflordcd  by 
the  present  Corn-law,  but  that  ttiey  will  by  every  constilutional 
means  oppose  any  proposed  diminution  of  such  protection. 

5.  Resulved,  That  a  Petition  to  Parliament  ag^iinst  any  further 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  be  prepared,  and  that  copies  thereof 
he  sent  to  some  influential  person  in  each  of  the  neighbouring 
.parishes  for  the  signatures  of  the  landed  proprietors,  occupiers, 
labourers,  and  other  parties  dependent  upon  Agriculture,  and 
that  such  petitions  be  transmitted  to  the  Menibers  lor  this 
division  for  presentation  in  the  tlouse  of  Commons. 

6.  Resolved  also,  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  this  Associa- 
tion be  extended  for  the  general  protection  of  British  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  co-operate  with  any  societies  of  a  similar  character,  or 
■with  any  central  or  gen;.ral  association  in  this  county  in  oppos- 
ing the  exertions  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  that  a  sub- 
scription be  opened  to  enable  such  Association  to  act  as  the 
exigency  of  circumstances  may  require. 

Resolved  also,  That  Liic  above  RL-solutions  be  advertised. 

Robert  Everard,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Everard  having  vacated  the  chair,  it  was  Resolved,  that 
thanks  be  given  to  him  for  his  able  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 
MpH E~DTJBLTN  UNIVERSITY  MTGAZ fN E71b7 
-*- February,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains: — L'Irlande  Apocryphe — 
The  Mishaps  of  Mister  Latitat  Na'ohim,  during  a  Short  Profes- 
sional Visit  to  the  Sister  Island.  Chaps.  I.  to  IV.— Lifeof  Gerald 
Giiflin— Stray  Leaflets  from  the  German  O.ik.  Fiith  Drirt— An 
Ecclesiastical  Legislature.  No.  II.  Convocations— Beranger 
and  his  Songs.  By  William  Dowe~The  Present  State,  Influence, 
and  Prospects  of  Art— A  Bevy  of  Little  Books;  Etiquette  for 
Ladies,  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen,  the  Art  of  Conversation, 
^Vhist,  its  History  and  Practice,  i;-c.—Arrah  Neil;  or  the  Times 
of  Old.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Chaps.  SXI.  to  XXIIL— Epi- 
sodes of  Eastern  Travel;  Life  on  the  Kile,  Songs  of  the  Nile, 
Memphis  — Gossip  among  the  Inferuals— A  Chapter  on  Grand- 
mothers. By  a  Country  Cousin — Babel.  By  Mrs.  James  Gray 
— Chips  from  my  Library  Table.  TojM  Euriil:  op  "Ours."  No. 
SIV.  Price  Is.  CAttLiiTOJj's  Irisu  Tales.  No.  XX,,  with  two 
Illustrations.    Price  Is. 

■  Dublin;  William  Currv,  Jun.,  and  Co. ;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co., 
London;    and  m11  Booksellers. 

Just  pubhshi  d,  with  37  Illustrations,  price  c(s,  Sd.,  cloth, 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE, 
and  Objects  of  Interest  described,  during  a  Visit  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Designed  to  assist  and  encourage  Young  Persons 
in  forming  habits  of  observation. 

"  We  could  not  recommend  a  more  valuable  little  volume  ;  it 
is  full  of  information,  conveyed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Loudon,  is  the  Mr.  Merton  of  the  story;  this 
adds  a  melancholy  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  enriched  by 
his  kindly  and  instructive  conversation." — Literuri/  Gazette. 

"  A  more  titling  present, or  one  more  adapted  to  stimulate  the 
faculties  of  *  little  people,' could  not  be  published."— BufA  and 
Cheltenham  Gazette. 

Loudon;  Gkant  and  Griffith,  successors  to  John  Harris, 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 


BOTANICAL   &  GARDENING    WORKS 

PRINTED    FOR 

LONGJIAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 
Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening 

upon  Physiological  Principles. 
By  JoHx  Lr:/Di.EY,    Ph.D.,  F.R.8.      8vo.  llldstrations  on  "Wood. 
T^^.  cloth. 
.    ■..;'^'    ION  TO  BOTANY. 
'   ..    .     .    ,ty,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.     Third  Edition,  with  Cor- 
ciid  cousiuerable  Additions,    bvo.  Six  Plates  and  numerous 
..jts,  18if. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY; 
Or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and 
Geogi'aphical  Distribution  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  to- 
gether with  the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in  Medicine,  the 
Arts,  and  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy. 

By  JoHJi  LiN'OLKY,  Ph.D.,  F.Il.S.  Second  Edition,  with  nume- 
rous Additions  and  Corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of  Genera, 
with  their  Synonyms.    Bvo.    IS*-. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY; 
Or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  of  the  principal 
Natural   Classes  and  Orders   of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of 
Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Canholle.    For 
the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  their  matriculation  examination 
in  the  University  of  London,  and  applicable  to  Botanical  Study  in 
general. 
By  John  Lixdlev,  Ph.D  ,  F.R.S. ,     Fcp.  Svo.,    with  upwards  of 
160  Woodcuts,  Gs. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders. 
By  Professor  John  Lindlkv,   Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.      The  Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improvements, 
12mo.     lUs.  m. 

GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 
Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  :  with  Kalendars  of  the  Work  required 
in   the  Orchard  and  Kitchen   Garden    during  every  month    in 
the  year. 
By  George  Lindlev,  C.M.II.S.      Edited  by  Professor^  Lindlev. 
Svo.  16,?. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 
Presenting  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of 
Gardening  in  alj  Countries,  and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great 
Britain  .  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower 
Garden,  Layingout  Grounds,  &c. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c.    New  Edition, 'enlarged  and  much 
improved.    Svo.    With  nearly  1,0UU  Woodcuts,  2^.  10«. 

AN   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  ;  giving  their  Natural  History,  accom- 
panied by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and  elementary 
details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to 
discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower, 
.^nd  acquire  all  information  respecting  it.  New  Edition,  -with  a 
Supplement. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon  ;  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun. ;  George  Don,  F.L.S.  ; 

and  J.   D.   C.  Sowkrbv,  F.L.S.     1  vol.  Svo.  .with  neai'ly  10,000 

Woodcuts,  3^.  \Zs.  Qd. 

HORTUS   BRITANNICUS; 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into 
Britain.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  SurpLEniENT,  prepai-ed, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  and 
revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.    Svo.  31s.  Qd. 

The  First  Supj.^einent,  separately,  2s.  6rf. ;)  the"  New  Supplement, 

separately,  %s. 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of 
Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ;  their  History, 
and  Modeof  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a  New  Metliod  of  Transplanting  Trees. 
Ey  Colonel  George  Greenwood.    Svo.  with  illustrative  Plate. 
Ncai'ly  ready. 

A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

AVith  upwards  of  120    AVood   Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott. 

Square  crown  Svo.  1 1.  5s. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

Ninth  Edition,  improved,  fcp.  8vo.,  with  22  Plates,  7s.  Grf. ;  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  12s. 

THE    PRINCIPLES     OF     DESCRIPTIVE    AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    BOTANY. 

By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  -with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  AVoodcuts,  6s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  GRAPEVINE  on  OPEN  WALLS. 

By  Clement  Hoa-ue.     Third  Edition,  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Siuith,  late  President  of  the  Liunean  Society.    Seventh 
Edition  (1S33),  corrected  ;  in  which  the  object  of  Smith's  "  Gram- 
mar of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "  Introduction." 
By  Sir  AVilliam   Jackson   Hooker,   K.H.,  LL.D.,   &c.      Svo. 

3G  tteel  Plates,  16s. ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  '21.  Vis.  6rf. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  James  Edward  SfliiTH,  M.D.  F.R  S.,  late  President  of  the 

Liunean  Society,  &c.    G  vols.  Svo.  3/.  12s. 

contents: 

A''ols.  I.  to  IV.  The  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  21.  Ss. 

Vol.  A'.  Part  1,  12s. — Cryptogamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepa- 

ticic,  Lichens,  Charaeea:,  and  Algas.    By  Sir  AV.  J.  Hooker. 
Vol.  A'^.'Part  2,  12s.— The  FuNGi-completing  the  work,  by  Sir 
J.  AA'".  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.,  &:c. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH   FLORA. 
By  Sir  J.  E.  Simith.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions by  Sir  AV.  J.  Hooker.     12mo.  7s.  (id. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.     Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

In  Two  Vols.    A'ol.  I,  ;  comprising  Pha^nogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns. 

Ey  Sir  AA''ii,liam  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.,  F.R. A.,  and  L.S. 
&c.  &.C.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and 
173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelhferons  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Svo.  with  12  Plates,  14s. ; 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  24s. 

A''ol.  11.  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  com- 
pleting the  British  Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  A^.,  Parts  1  and  2,  of 
Smith's  English  Flora,  24s. 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR. 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different 
Species  of  Ctdinary  A''egetables,  with  the  most  approved  :!Method  of 
Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the  best 
Modes  of  Cooldng  them ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs 
in  General  Use. 

By  John  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator." 
Foolscap  8to.  7s. 

LONDON  :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  &  LONGMANS. 


BLACK  ON  BREW^ING— THIRD  EDITION. 
On  Wednesilav,  February  14,  Third  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo., 

A      PRACTICAL      TREATISE     ON      BREWING, 

-^^  based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principb'S  ;  with  For- 
mula for  Public  Brewers  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families. 
By  W1LLIA.M  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with 
considerable  Additions,  The  Additions  are  revised  by  Professor 
Graha.m,  of  the  London  University. 

London;  Lonc.man,  Brow.v,  Grkbn,  and  Longsiaws. 


r-iURTIS'S  BOTANICAL  M AG.^ZINE.— Just  pub- 
yy  lished,  price  3s.  firf.  coloured.  No.  205  of  the  New  Series 
of  this  interesting  and  scientific  work,  edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker.  It  contains  beauiifuily  coloured  figures  ofCereus 
Extensus  — Diiiema  Polybulbon— Iponr<cea  crassipes  — Erica  Shan- 
noniana — Tetraoema  Mexicantim— Scaphyglnttis  violacea.  The 
above  work  h^is  been  published  monthly,  without  any  interrais- 
sitm,  for  the  last  fifty-eight  years,  and  stands  unrivalled  by  any 
other  botanical  publication  in  beauty  and  extent.  The  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  work  from  its  commencement  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
SAMtJEL  Ct;RTis,  at  the  Botanical  Magazine  Warehouse,  Glazen- 
wood,  near  Braintree,  Essex. 


rnHE  IRISH  FARMERS'  GAZETTE  and  HORTI- 

J-  CULTURAL  JOURNAL.  Edited  by  Eumun-d  Murphv, 
A.B.,  T.C.D.,  Landsca|-e  Gardener  and  Improverol  Estates,  &c. 

This  Paper  was  commenced  in  May,  1842,  and  having  been 
ndaiited  to  the  circumstances  of  Irish  Farming— now  in  a  transi- 
tion-state from  the  worst  to  an  excellent  system— not  only  points 
out  the  best  practice,  but,  giving  plain  instructions  how  every 
operation  should  be  perl'ormcd,  is  now  recognised  as  the  ORGAN 
of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  in  IRELAND,  where  the 
advantages  which  have  already  resulted  from  it  are  universally 
recognised.  The  result  of  practices  recommended,  and  of  expe- 
riments on  all  subjects  connected  with  Uie  improvemi.nt  of  land, 
and  the  increase  of  its  produce,  arc  freely  communicated  to 
the  Editor  and  recorded.  Selections  of  the  most  practically 
useful  articles  are  marie  from  the  various  w^irks  cm  (arming  with 
which  the  press  now  leems.  and  utterly  eschewing  ijolitics— so 
long  the  bane  of  the  Iiish  Farmer — and  dc'voting  its  columns 
cxclusivelv  to  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  improvement. 

THE  FARMERS'  GAZETTE  has  the  distinguished  honor  to 
be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  those  eminent  individuals, 
Wm.  Blacker,  Esq.,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  is  received  with  such  confidence  that  the 
practice  of  having  i's  conients  read  at  slated  neriods  to  assem- 
bled farmers  is  becoming  general.  The  circulciion  of  the  IRISH 
FARMERS'  GAZETTE  hns  of  late  been  extending  even  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where,  up  to  this  period,  no  effort  has 
been  m:^de  to  bring  it  under  notice,  but  where  the  principles  of 
go'id  husbandry  being  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  calculated  to 
be  equally  uselul  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  Ireland.  The 
most  practically  useful  essays  on  Farming  are,  from  time  to 
time,  struck  off  for  distribution  in  the  shape  of  TRACTS  FOR 
FARMERS,  and  have  been  very  extensively  circulated,  viz. :  — 
On  the  Dairy;  A  Catechism  of  Thorough  Draining  and  Subsoiling; 
The  Culture  of  Flax ;  Management  of  Manure,  and  Green- 
Cropping  and  House-Feeding, are  nearly  ready.  Also,  on  the  1st 
Jan.  was  published,  the  "  Irish  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters* 
Almanac." 

THE  IRISH  FARMERS' GAZETTE  is  published  every  Friday, 
at  22,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin,  and  goes  free  by  post.  Annual 
subscription,  l6s.,  half-yearly,  Ss.;  payable  in  advance;  and 
orders  directed  to  the  publisher  are  immediately  attended  to. 


Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 
pONTENTS  of  the  FOURTH  NUMBER  for  1844 

THE    ATKE^3i^U!V!,   " 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLTSl-I    AND    FOREIGN     LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price   Fourpencb, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  bd. 

REVIEWS    OF,    WITH    Extracts 


W'estminster  BridgeAlterations, 
by  Mr.  Barry.  Report  on  the 
same  by  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Burgess  ;  and  Professor  Hos- 
king  on  Bridges. 

Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Mabinogion 

Robberds'  Life  and  Writings  of 
Taylor  of  Norwich 


Memoir  and  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  by  T. 
AVright. 

Mrs.  Howitt's  Translations  of 
Frederika  Bremer. 

The  Alleyu  Papers;  Edited  by 
J.P.Collier.  The  new  Work 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society. 


WITH    shorter    notices    OF   THE    FOLLOWING:' 


Ambrose  Ward. 

Rev.  W^  Dlbdin's  Life  of  Edward 
the  Vlth. 

Account  of  Overbeck's  Picture 
of  aeligion  Glorified  by  the 
Fine  Arts. 

The  Hindu  Priestess,  by  Eliza- 
beth Stewart. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  by  Felicia 
M.  Skene. 

Saul,  by  Stuart  Alexander. 

Flowers  and  Fruits,  by  J.  E. 
Duncan. 

What  is  Christianity  I  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Pietas  Domestica,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  S.  Best 

Reading    Book    for    Female 
Schools 

Trego's  Geography  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ktihner's  Elementary  Grammar 
of  Greek  Language. 

"OUR    WEEKLY    GOSSIP.^" 


Selecta  e  Poetis  Latinis 

Scott's  Cataract,  &c. 

Eagle  Clifif. 

Selection  from  Hebrew  Writers. 

Observations  of  a  Young  Person 

in  Paris. 
The  Ayrshire  Wreath  for  1844. 
The    Patriarch,    by    the    Rev. 

Richard  Gascoyoe 
The  Power  of  Association,  by 

the  Rev.  J.T.Campbell 
Sabbath  Evenings,  by  the  Rev. 

D.  Kelly. 
Dialogues  Metaphysical,  by  J. 

Forrest. 
Questions  and  Answers  illus- 
trative of  Church  Catechism 
Willich's    Tithe    Commutation 

Tables  for  1844. 
Speed's  Land  Measurer's  Ready 

Reckoner. 
Wright's  Stutterer's  Friend 
Foster's  Penmanship 
■The  Book  Subscription  for  the 


Britisli  and  Foreign  Institute— Inauguration  of  the  Statue  of 
Moli^re,  at  Paris— The  Milanese  Scientific  Meeting— Dr. 
Swiney  and  his  bequests— Destruction  by  Fire  of  King  Wil- 
liam's College,  Isle  of  Man— Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  MSS. ;  Letter 
from  Mr.  Hudson  Lowe— The  Schocd  of  Design  and  Female 
AVood-Engraving— Mr.  Evans's  Organo-Harmonico— Madame 
Catalani  alive— Foreign  Gossip,  &c. 

REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Socikties.— The  Geological  (meeting 
of  the  l/th)— Geographical  (Lieut.  Christopher's  Explorations 
on  the  North  east  Coast  of  Africa)— Royal  (Mr.  Faraday's 
Examination  of  Luminous  Water)— Asiatic— Horticultural- 
Linnaean— Microscopical- Zoological  —  British  Architects — 
Royal  Institution  (Mr.  Faraday  on  Nature  of  Matter). 

FINE  ARTS.— Death  of  Kenry  Perronet  Briggs,  R.A- — The 
Cambridge  Statues;  letter  from  Mr.  Brandon. 

MUSIC— Concerts  and  Gossip. 

THEATRES.  — Haymarket  (Merry  AVives  of  Windsor)  —  Drury 
Lane  (Richard  theThird)— St. James'sTheatre  (French  Plays). 

MISCELLANEA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Condors— Skele- 
tons—Periodical  Literature  in  Sweden — Remains— New  Ex- 
plosive Power. 

Order  of  any  Newsvender  or  Bookseller. 


Printed  bv  HresFrs.  BRAnnuRT  and  Evans,  Lombard-alreet,  Fleet-street* 
in  the  Piecinct  of  Whiielriars,  in  the  City  ot  London,  and  Published  by 
them  at  the  OryiCE,  5,  Ciiarles-strebt,  Covbnt  Garden,  jn  the  County 
of  MiddleBex,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Conmiunicaiiona  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  February  3,  1844. 
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Adrice  on  the  management  of 
Farm?,  rev.      .         -        -         - 
Agricultural  value  of  land 

—  Sofietj-  of  Engtand 

Beea,  pastarageof       .        -       - 
Herberry  bliuhi  .        -         - 

Burnt  clay  for  soils     •        -  - 

Burthens  on  land         -        .  • 

Butter,  firtvnur  of        -        -  - 

Cai-ti,  to  (osi-  seeds  of         -  - 
Calendar  ot  Operations 

Camellia  saliva  -        -  - 

Chemisltv,  to  apply  t"  Agricult. 
Chepstow  Farmers'  Club- 
Citron,  a  remedy  for  poison 

Cow.  swollen  by  Tnrnip-iips      - 
Cue  amber-frames,  »teani  in 
Currant,  spordnii;  of  -        - 

Drainage,  effects  of     -        -        - 
Eim-ro^its,  effects  of  frost  on 
Experimental  farms  desirable  - 
EuonsTDu^  japoniuus    " 
Familiar  B.tt^ny 
Farm-hnraes,  to  keep 
Ferns,  to  remove  .        -        . 

Flax-fields  weeds  in  E- 

Ghent  Hortioullural  Society      - 
Gluten  in  gtain  -        .       - 

Gotse,  food  for  hoises 
Grapes,  tomature        ... 
Grass  land,  to  manure 
Greenhoaie  plants,  list  of 
Guano,  constituents  of 
Hardiness,  eaute  of  -        • 

Horticultural  Society's  garden  - 
Ipswich  Cucumber  Society 
Ivy,  stem  roots  of  -         - 

Lactoscope,  described 
l.andscBpe  gardening 
Lemona,  to  prtaerva 


INDEX. 

London  (.llrs.).  meeting  for 
Linnean  Society  ■ 

LycHSte  Skinneri  -         - 

03  b      iManure,  quiintity  for  cropi 

—  experiments  with 

—  dro)<ped  in  fields 
^Vlnnures,  how  ihey  act 
Alistietne,  remarks  on 
Naturalist's  corner 
New  Berry 
Oak, cut  in  winter 
Perennial  flower-seeds,  to  sow 
Pit-otee',  seedling 
Plants  in  pots,  c.illivation  of 
Kecipe  for  wounds       - 
Rhododendrons,  list  of 
Rose  Garden 
Ro.es,  select 
Salt,  thistles  kilted  by 
Seeds,  to  preserve 
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preserve 
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Zinc  milk-vessels  poisonous  86  c  91  ( 


THE  LATE  Mr.  LOUDON A  Public  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  held  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Establishment,  Regent- 
Btreet,  London,  OQ  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  extricating  his  Widow  riud  Daughter 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Loudon's 
sudden  death. 

It  is  hoped  that  noblemen  and  grentlemen  who  patronise  Horti- 
coltnre,  and  aiso  all  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  who  are  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  will  attend. 


RESIDENCE,  WANTED  to  RENT,  placed  in  a  park 
or  parklike  grounds.  Must  contain  good  entertaining 
rooms,  five  or  six  best  bedchambers,  with  all  suitable  offices  for 
not  an  extensive  establishment,  and  if  with  a  farm  of  20  acres, 
would  be  desirable.  Would  be  taken  on  lease,  and  the  occupant 
prove  an  unusually  advGiilaf^eous  tenant.  Full  particulars  and 
terms  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  M  kdger.  Land  Agents,  10,  New 
Bood-strcer.  opposite  the  Clarendon, 

EP.  FRANCIS,  Nurseryman,  Hertford,  begs  leave 
•  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  in 
general.  Snow's  superb  white  winter  BROCCOLI,  in  2s.  packets, 
containing  half  an  ounce,  which  was  advertised  last  season,  and 
will  be  found  to  give  general  satisfaction  this  winter  and  the 
ensuing  spring.  Also  Snow's  Hybrid  Prolific  Green-fiesh  MELON, 
of  most  excellent  rich  sweet  flavour,  warranted  to  produce  two 
and  tliree  crops  in  a  season,  from  the  same  plants ;  has  taken  six 
first  prizes  at  the  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Ex 
hibilions,  weight  from  2  to  3  lbs.,  snM  in  packets,  5s.  each.  Also, 
Snow's  Superb  Walcheren  CAULIFLOWER,,  which  is  found  to 
be  late  and  hardy,  never  runs,  and  produces  beautiful  large  com- 
pact white  heads,  and  is  very  dwarf.  Sold  in  packetsat  2s.  each, 
containing  half  an  ounce. 

E.  P.  F.  begs  also  to  recommend  a  very  superior  kind  ot 
Grange's  White  BROCCOLI,  which  produces  large  compact  heads 
in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Sold  in  packets, 
2/.,  contairiiiig  half  an  ounce.  'I'he  above,  making  fourpackets, 
if  ordered  together,  maybe  had  for  los.,jit  the  Hertford  Nur- 
fieries,  or  of  Messrs.  Noblk,  Seedsmen,  ISS.'Fleet-street ;  Messrs. 
J.  Wrench  Sc  Son,  London  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  opposite 
the  Man-inn  Hnuse,  London. 


KENSINGTON  NUKSEKIES. 

"TDICIIARD    FORREST  and   Co.  beg  leave  respect- 

-Lv  fully  to  direct  attention  to  their  GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  was  never  finer  than  this  season,  especially  the 
extensive  and  correclly-named  Collection  of  FRUIT-TREES.— 
Sec  Advertisement  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1843,  of  this  Journal. 

In  conactfuence  of  the  Lease  of  one  of  their  Nurseries  expiring, 
and  being  rcf|iiired  for  other  purposes,  R,  F.&Co.  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  assure  their  Customers  everywhere  that  it  will  not  occa- 
•ion  the  Hlighfcst  interruption  in  their  business.  The  Shop, 
WarchouJiCs,  &c.  will  remain  undthturbed,  and  the  ample  pro- 
vUion  which  has  been  made  in  the  adjoiuitjg  Nurseries  for  this 
little  change  will  insure  the  same  supidy,  and  attention  to  all  the 
Cu-itoniers,  which  they  have  uniformly  experienced.  To  those 
■who  have  visited  the  Nurjicrics  recently,  these  observations  are 
perhapn  unnccesRary  ;  hut  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  H-itnft*t.ing  the  Improvcmentof  their  Stock,  R.  F.  &  Co. 
consider  this  flight  notice  ncceH?iary  to  counteract  any  prejudice 
that  might  be  raised  in  the  mimlit  of  their  numcrouH  friends 
thronifhout  ihene  king'loms  and  elsewhere. 


V]  E\V  SEhDLING  FUCHSIA"  SlDMOUTHU"will 
^*  be  ready  to  Mnd  out  in  May  next;  price  )0«.  Gd.  each, 
carriage  free— This  magnificent  variety  waH  raised  laat  year  by 
Mr.  Bakti.btt,  Nurseryman,  Sidrnoiilh.  It  may  he  conitidercd 
the  flncftt  hybrid  extant.  The  (lowers  arc  large  and  colour  bril- 
liant, i5  a  strong  grower  and  prolific  bloomer,  with  fine  foliage. 
A  kpecimen  flower  wan  hcnt  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
ChrtmicU:  latt  October,  who  Bpokc  no  high  in  itn  praise  that  any- 
thing, further  In  Huperfluoufi,  beyond  ittt  character  an  above. 
yi%\U>T%  ir>  .Sidmouth  will  be  gratified  by  viewing  Mr.  H.'h  ColU-c- 
tlon  of  thin  lovely  and  graceful  flower;  having  amodc  of  treat- 
ment peculiarly  ttiii  own. 

*»*  'to  secure  fmc  plants  early  ordrrn  arr  desirable. 

HKKrxS  ASM  UAH  LIAS. 

T  GUIS   VAN     HOU'l'TE,   Oitv.UT,   NuasKRY    and 

^-^  Skkhsmav  to  tub  Kino  ok  J1i!i,oh;m,  bcg^  to  Inform  tlio 
Trsdc  that  his  Prick-ccrhbn'ts,  Nob.  IA,  14,  and  16,  lire  «ent 
onl,  cortUioi'ig  the  SEEDH  and  the  UAIILIAS,  and  may  be 
Obtained  by  «|. plication  to  Mr.  Gko.  Kmaw,  Crcuccnt,  MinorlcH, 
Ixjodoo  (If  by  letter  poJit-i^ld). 


FASTOLFF     RASPBERRY. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN.  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND.  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AILSA,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c.  ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  are  now  supplying  fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly, 
valuable  and  much-esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  at  various  Horticultural 
exhibitiors  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated its  excellent  qualities,  fruit  Wi\s  submitted  to  Dr.  LiKnLKv, 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  22d  July  last,  page  502J,  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Fastolpf  Raspdhrrv.— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouEi.L,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry,  and 
we  find  it  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  obtusely 
conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceedine  in  tliis  respect  some 
other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly  and 
in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1813,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouF.r.L  and  Co.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  with  greater 
confidence,  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continues  in  high  perfection  throughout  the  autumnal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no. other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),  upon  the  following  terms: — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes         .    j6'2    5s.  Od. 

Do.  do.  50    do,  .        15    0 

Do,  do.  25    do.  .        0  14    0 

Package  included. 

The  usual  discODDt  to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  200  are 

oidered. 

*♦*  CArriON. — T.  and  Co,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  to  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed no  Agents  in  London  fnr  the  sale  of  the  above,  an  can- 
not  be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  from  their  Nurserv. 

A/' OUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  Patronised  by 

i  Her  Most  Gracious  Majestv  the  Qokkn,  and  many  of  the 
Nobility,  12s.  per  dozen. —  For  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  18th  November. 

TWO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES.  — «  Lady 
Amcb  Peki.,"  10s.  (irf.,  and  "  Mrs.  Benyon,"  10^.  6rf.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes.  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  eentleman  to  Messrs.  Youkll  and  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  of  Sept. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.   beg  to   refer  the  readers   of  the 
Gardeners"  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly-esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  706  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  l4th, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  : —  £    s.    d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts        14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto  1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  verysuperior  ditto    ..     2  lo    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..500 

The  selection  being  left  to  YouELt,  and  Co. 

FUCHSIAS. 

1  dozen  of  the  newest  and  very  best  sorts  . .     21s. 

1  dozen  fine  ditto  12s. 

1  dozen  good  show  varieties  ..         ..  ..       8s. 

Sent  by  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  ofl'er  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terma:— Fine  robust  ■l-year-old  plants,  8  to  9  inches  high,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  8,  1841. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,    &c.,  &c. 

TOHN  BETHAM,  CUSTOM-HOUSE  and  GENE- 

^  RAL  FORWARDING  AGENT,  begs  to  inform  the  above, 
that  he  continucB  to  receive  and  forward  consignments  of  Plants 
and  Seeds  with  strict  attention,  despatch,  and  moderate  charges. 
Every  information  given  as  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vcs- 
selB  to  or  from  HamburKh,  Rotterdam,  Ostcnd,  Antwerp,  Cahiin, 
Havre,  or  Boulogne;  alHO  the  United  Stales,  Scotland,  ^-c,  8ic. 

Address.  Cox  &  Hammonus'  Quay,  Lower  Thames. street. 
London,  February,  1841. 

NEW  DAHLIA,  "SYRED'S  HERO  or  MAIDA." 
Colour,  bright  orange;  well  cupped,  and  very  constant, 
Btrong  rohuHt  habit,  adapted  for  a  back-row  (tower;  and  where 
colour  U  predominant  in  cLikr. showing  it  In  fiupcrlor  to  any 
orange  yet  out.  Having  been  rained  by  an  Amateur  it  wan  only 
exhibited  for  competition  at  Hammernmlth,  where  it  obtained 
the  firHt  Seedling  prize,  und  at  Stockwcll  Seedling  Show,  where 
it  aiKo  obtained  a  prize. 

Daniki,  KviiKo,  Nur8orymftn,Blomfleld.roa(i,  Mnida-hill,  Pad- 
dington,  having  purehahcd  the  Mtock  of  the  above  line  Dahlia,  he 
haH  a  few  groiind-rootH  left  to  Himrc,  at  :i/.cHcb,  and  htnmg  pot- 
roots  at  1/.  lO*.  each.  PlantH  iHt  May,  10/f,fi</.  each.  The  umml 
dlKcount  to  the  Tnidc.  No  objection  to  exchange  roota  or  plantB 
for  any  approved  variety.— London,  Feb,  I,  IHII, 


GENUINE  BEECHWOOD  MELON  SEED. 

RGLliN  DUNNING  redpectCully  begs  to  inform  the 
•   Cultivators  of  the  MELON  that  he  has  had  presented  to 
him  by  Sir  John  S.  Skb  right,  Bart.,  Seeds  of  the  /rue  variety  of 
his  delicious  MELON;  for  besides   bemg  one  of  the  very  best 
sorts  known,  it  is  of  easy.cultivation  and  a  good  bearer.    This 
opportunity  will  enable  gentlemen  to  procare  it  quite  genuine^ 
which  is  rarely  the  ceise,  as  the  following  note  will  testify: — 
'*  Bfechwood,  Feb  5,  1844. 
"  Sir, — T  send  you  a   small  parcel  of  the  Beechwood  Melon 
Seed.    None  that  I  have  seen  exhibited  under  that  name,  nor 
any  that  I  have  seen  grown  from  Seed  that  has  been  bniight,  are 
of  the  true  sort,  but  have  obviously  been  intermixed  with  other 
varieties.     I  have  grown  no  other  for  many  years. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"To  Mr.  Glendinning.  "  J.  S.  Sebhight." 

R.  G.  has  also  a  few  Seeds  of  the  true  SION  FREE-BEARING 
CUCUMBER,  a  splendid  variety  which  has  been  nearly  lost. 
Packets  of  the  above  sent  by  post  free. 

Beechwood  Melon,  per  packet       .         .         .5s. 
Sion  Free  bearing  Cucumber,  per  packet     .    5s. 
R.  G.'s  Kitchen-garden  and  Flower-Seeds  have  been  selected 
with  great  care,  and  embrace  all  the  new  and  good  kinds. 
ChisH'ick  Nursery,  near  London,  Feb.  6.  1844. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  GROWING  LISIANTHUS 
RUSSELLIANUS. 

JCUTHILL  has  printed  the  whole  account  of  his 
•  treatment  of  the  above  Plant.  It  is  said  by  Da.  Lindlet 
in  the  Gardenei's*  Chronicle,  that  he  (J.  Cdthh.i,)  is  the  most 
successful  grower  of  it  round  London.  From  its  noble  and 
splendid  appearance,  it  must  become  as  generally  grown  as  any 
other  tribe  of  plants.  His  large  Plant  this  year  had  6OO  blos- 
soms on  it,  and  gained  the  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the  Royal 
South  London  Exhibition;  and  at  the  same  show,  eight  more 
Plants,  with  nearly  2,000  blossoms,  pained  an  Extra  Prize.  The 
Printed  Directions  and  a  Packet  of  Seed  will  he  sent  out  at  the 
moderate  price  of  2s.  6d. ;  also  plants  of  the  above,  from  2s.  to 
3s.  each  ;  they  can  be  sent  in  little  bulk  until  the  end  of  this- 
month,  when  they  will  begin  to  grow. 

CoTnii.i.'sCKi.KnttATun  Eahlv  Melon. — J.  C.  assures  those 
Gardeners  uhn  have  not  grown  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Early  and  Prolific  ever  known;  his  Early  Black  Spine  Cucumber,- 
the  trueBeechwood  Melon,  as  exhibited  before  Dr.  Lindley  at 
Regent-street — the  single  _packctb  2s.  6d.  each,  or  Ss.  for  the 
four. 

A  Lad  about  17  years*  old  wanted;  board  and  lodging,  with 
2s.  per  week,  will  be  given  ;  a  small  premium  required. 

Orders  payable  on  Camberwell  Pust-otfice.  —  Direct,  Jas. 
CUTUiLL,  Flori«t.  Denmark-hill.  Camberwell. 

*»*  Fine  Cucumber-plants  at  any  time. 


'■pWO  ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA  aud  one   A.  CUN- 

-fl-  NINGHAMI,  in  pots.  8  ft.  higli,  weji^ujiiished  pna  as  hand- 
some as  ever  were  seen,  to  be  sold  a  bav'^ii,i^X'^r  want  of  room. 

Also  Araucaria  irabricata,  6  to  9111.,  5s;  to  7s.  fid. ;  Pinus  ex- 
celsa,  18s.  per  doz. ;  P.  deodara,  3s.  6d.  each;  P.  Lambertiana, 
lOs.  6d.  each;  P.  Gerardiana.  5s.  each;  P.  cimbra,  3  to  4  ft., 
3s.  6d.;  P.  Moriuda,  2  fc,  5s.;  Kraaller,  I'S.  fij/. ;  Abies  canadensis, 
4  fc,  and  very  handsome,  7s.  Gd, ;  Cupressus  torulosa,  2  ft.,  5s. ; 
Juniperus  thurifera,  3  ft.,  7s.  fid, ;  J.  recurva,  Ij  to  2  ft.,  3s.  6d.to 
5s. ;  Juniperus,  a  new  species  from  Nepal,  21s. 

A  large  assortment  ot  Epacris  and  Heaths  now  ready  for  the 
one-shift  system,  Qs.  per  doz. 

To  be  had  of  Marnock  and  Manley,  Nurserymen,  Hackney. 

P. S.— Their  W'alchereu  Caulifiower  is  peculiarly  their  own  (no 
connection  with  any  other  house),  and  should  now  he  sown  for 
the  first  crop. — Catalogues  of  new  and  choice  FlDwer-seeds,  with 
the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  to  be  had  on  application. 

Hackney,  Feb.  7,  1S44. ^_^__ 


HYACINTHS  AND  GROWING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all- 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  gerrainaiion  of  Seeds,  Sold  in  bottles  Is.  9d.  each, 
by  Fl.vnagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street  ;  Warner  and 
Warner,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  McMollen,  Leadenhall-st, ;  W. 
Clark,  Bisbopsgate-within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery  ;  Grimlet 
and  Co.,  Covent  fJarden ;  Batt  and  Rotlev,  412,  Strand; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street;  Smith,  Covent-garden; 
Charlwood,  Tavistock. row;  W.  J.  Nuttino,  46,  Chcapside;  G. 
Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly ;  John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  Loceiiart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Shuttleworth, 
Pantheon;  Minier,  Adams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcukr 
and  Son,  Islington  ;  J.  Fiivee,  Clarendon-terrace,  Cam- 
berwell;  TnoMAS  Ansell,  Camden  Town;  Thomas  Wat- 
KiNSON,  Market-place,  Manchester  ;  W.  E.  Rbndle,  Ply- 
mouth; Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Po\'tev,  Leeds;  Fisher, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheflicld ;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh; 
J.TnoRNj;,  Shepton  Mallet;  and  other  leading  Sekds»ien  in 
town  and  country.  Wholesale  Agents,  Daw,  Mackmurdo, 
and  Co.,  100.  Upper-Thame.s-st.,  London. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  from  8^-.  to  25s, 
DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  3s.  per  dozen.— 
R.  HALL  begs  to  advise  the  arrival  ot  his  Annual  Importation  of 
the  above-named  Trees  and  Bulbs,  which  are  tliin  year  remark- 
ably fine,  at  his  Foreign  Warehouse,  Gs,  South  Audley- street, 
Grosvenor-square— facinsr  the  Chapel.     


[JUSHELL'S  Light  Seedling  Dahlia  "Emma.  "— 
J-'  Plants  ill  May,  lOs,  6f/.  Colour  white,  tipped  with  deep 
cherry;  tlic  petals,  form,  and  centre,  good;  the  largest,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  flowering  of  any  Dahlia  yet  propagated,  and 
lias  obtained  Kevcial  prizes.  *' Pet  Rival"  Plants  in  May,  Ha. 
Colour,  purple  maroon  ;  fine  cupped  petal  and  free  bloomer  ;  ex- 
hibited in  several  winning  stands  last  season.  Kcnnington  Rose, 
PlantH  in  May,  5«. ;  most  constant  Rone  grown.  To  he  liad-of 
Messrs.  Anmell,  Camden  'I'own ;  S.  Girlino,  aiuwmai'kett 
F.  and  A.  SMirn,  Hackney;  and  J.  Busiiell,  ti»- H-dl-placc, 
Kcnnington -lane,  '"'.  ^_ 

L"  '  AllCH'  PLANTS.  —  One~und~tvro  '  jeiirri*  ^tranfl- 
plantcd;  of  good  aize  and  (|unllty.  On  Sale  by  Dickh'JN 
and  TuRwnoi.L,  Nurserymen,  Brechin.  N.  IJ.-iWtll  bo  sold 
Hu-nM.  nnd  frcliT'it  pnid  to  Li'udon.  — Itrrelilii,  I'eh.  ] ,  lau^ 


ji'^KUn-lUKIC.S,— Just  arrivt;d,  Honic  Ditrh  (.kai'K- 
-t-  CuKitANT  Tut'.KH,  Ihc  frult  of  which  Ih  v"rY  I. n  ;ind  line 
flavoured,  fl//.  fid.  i)er  dozen.  Alsoa  vury  fine  Iwi/.^  o.>,/  (;onHU. 
iiiciiKV,  12((.  per  dozen,-!!.  C,  ConeiTEN,  38,  Dcjj^old  id.j,  hulio. 


"^C^ 
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R  WHITE  &  Co.'s  Collection  of  Plants,  of  wliicli  a 
•  Cataloeue  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  bpri-adv  in  ahnut  a 
■week,  comprises  eveiv  variety  of  Gejar.inni,  Fut-hsia,  Verbeiin, 
Chrysanthemum.  D.ihlia.  &:c.  wliich  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
following:  collections  are  affercd,  the  seluction  being-  lelt  to  the 
purchaser:—  ^  *■  ^• 

40  first-rate  varieties  of  Geranium      ,        .        .500 
20        ,,  ,,  do.  ...    3    0    0 

12        ,,  ,,  New  do.        .        ,        .    3    0    0 

30         „  ,,  Fuchsia     .         .        ..110 

40         ,,  ,,  Chrysanthemum  .         .110 

20        ..  ,.  Verbnia,     including: 

Seedlings  wbicli  were  submiited   to  Dr. 
Lindiey  for  his  opinion,  and  reported 
to  be  ''nil  very  fine,"  see   Gnrdn'iirs^ 
Cfn-nmcU;  Sept.    HOth   and    Oct.  /th  i 
"Alfred:  All  your  Seedling  Verbenas 

are  good  Howers." 110 

12  first-rale  Dahlias 1     1     0 

100  fine  show    do 2  10     o 

The  above  will  he  ready  for  delivery  in  strong  plants  the  firsj: 
■weeks  of  Ai^ril  and  May  ;  and  orders  containing  reniiltanccs  will 
be  executed  in  strict  priority.  Orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be 
delivered  free. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  SxEpnKN'soN's  Conical  Boiler,  Tank, 
&c.,  whicti  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  can  be  supplied  at  Mann- 
facturers' prices.      Also  WniTNiiY's  Composition  Substitute  for 

Glass. — PoiiIp  Niirseryj _ 

KANUNCULUSKS,  ANKAIONES,  CAKNATIONS.^'u'RICU'LaS 
and  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise.  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  appointment  Florist  to  hkr  Ma- 
jesty, begs  to  remind  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  for  obt-iining  Collections  of  the  above 
Flowers,  and  tlial  in  consequence  of  the  success  be  bad  in  their 
cultivation  last  year,  he  can  offer  them  at  the  following  moderate 
pricesj: —  ^   *•    '^■ 

100  Ranunculuses  in  100  superb  sorts  with  names    4    4    0 
100  do.  in  100  very  fine  sorts,  do.         2  10     0 

Superfine  mixtures,  from  fs.  to  21*.  per  luo. 
100  Anemones  ill  10ft  superfine  Sorts,  with  names    .     2  10     0 
100     .    Do.         in     .10         do.         do.  do.        .200 

Superfine  mixtures,  10s  per  lOo. 

25  pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names3  10     0 

25  pair  of  Picotees,  in  25         do.         do.  do.  2  I  o    0 

25  Auriculas,  m  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        .3136 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  good  bulbs,  each    .        .036 

„  ,,  ,,         large  bulb.s,  each  .    0  10    ti 

,,  ,,  punctatum,  good  bulbs,  each  .    0/6 

„  „  „        large  bulbs,  each  .110 

Cataloe-iiPs  mayhehari  on  applicntinn. —  Jan.,  1844. 

/  'I  li;u.     CROFT,     Forbury,     Keading;.     bei^s    to     call 

VJ^  particular  attention  to  his  Seedling  Verbena  ''  ADONIS" — 

a  light  crimson,  with  large  lemon-coloured  eye.    This  is  particu- 

larly    recommended  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's    Gardeners 

for  planting  out  in  beds,  as  nothing  can  excel  in  beauty  a  bed  of 

this  splendid  Flower.     Plants  in  April,  3.v.  6d. 

Likewise  to  his  Seedling  Fuchsia  "  UNIQUE"— tube  and  sepals 
smooth;  sepals  expand  well;  curolla,  rosy  purple:  the  plant  is 
of  beautiful  habit,  and  if  the  Public  can  judge,  then  this  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  Fuchsias  pent  out.     Plants  in  April.  7s.  firf. 

SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTIO  PEA. 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•  above  PE.\,  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  tlie 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
<louble  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivatiim.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  tiearer ;  the  pod  laree  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners,  Price  3s.  per  quart  j  I fl.s.  per  gallon  ;  17s.  6d. 
per  peck  ;  30s.  per  Imlf-bushel  ;  2/.  His.  per  bushel.  Agents:  — 
Messrs.  FiEi.u  and  C'Hn.n,  \IQ,  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noblh,  152,  Fleet  street;  Mr.  Kbrnan,  4, 
■  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  G-irdcn  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
McMl'i.i.en,  6l,  Leadenhall-street;  Messrs.  Grav,  Aoams,  and 
Hogg,  Kensington  ;  Mr. T.  D.  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester.  — North  warn  borough  Nurtery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 

THE  BRITISH  QUEEN   and  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS. 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  Ihe  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  whicli  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gurdimers' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITIBH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden."  "THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  dining  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  tf7i  dayn  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time.*'  Both  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  6rf.  each,  at  W.  J.  C's  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Newcrost*.  or  the  Bedford  Cnnservatorv.  Covent  Gnrden. 

EARLY  PEAS,  &c.  — HENRY  D.  CORMACK, 
SKKosniAN,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  ti»e  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners'" C/ironicle  Wy.it  they  can  be  supplied  with  the"  following 
Early  and  Prolific  Varieties,  viz. :  Corma  :k*s  Prince  Albeit,  Bri- 
tish Queen  and  Early  Kent  Peas;  Taylur's  Improved  Windsor, 
and  Johnson's  Wonderful  Bean  ;  Manchester  Red  and  Sey- 
mour's White  Celery ;  Walker's  Long  and  Hamilton's  Cucum- 
ber, &c.,  with  every  other  variety  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  at  his  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  106, 
'  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

FINE  HYBRIDIZED  FUCHSIA  SEED. 

W  MILLER  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he  has 
•  spared  no  pains  in  selecting  the  best  kinds  of  Fuchsia  for 

'  hybridizing,  and  now  has  a  few  packets  of  fine  seeds  to  dispose 

■  of,  in  packets  containing  100  seeds,  Js.Qd.;  50  seeds,  4s.  Fine 
Verbena  seed,  Jn  j.ackets  at  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  each,  with  directions 

'for  sowing.  W.  M.'s  extensive  list  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  &c.  can  be  had  on  application,  containing  a 
full  description  of  his  new  productions,  by  Dr.  Lindlev,  viz.  :  — 

■"uchsia  "  Conslellntiun  ;  "  Petunia  "  Punctat'i  ;  "  Verbenas 
"Blue  Queen"  and  "Zeuxes."  W.  M.  has  fine  plants  of  his 
new  "Fire  Ball"  Geranium,  at  5s.  each.  The  above  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Providence  Nur- 
sery, Ramsgate,  Feb.  10,  184J. 

CHOICE  PANSY  SEED. 

J  FRYER  begs  .to  offer  the  above  at  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and 
•  lOs.  per  packet,  saved  from  his  Superb  Collection,  which 
contains  tlie  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  Strong  healthy 
plants  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  Catalogues  will  be  for- 
■warded  on  application. 

THUNBERGIA  FRYERII. 

Seeds  of  the  above  beautiful  NewV»riety  of  Thnnbcrgia,  which 

■wasnoticedby  Dr.  Lindi.i:y  in  last  year's  C/jronic/e,  and  is  figured 

in  the  Florist's  Journal  for  Dec.  lasr.  at  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

NEW  FUCHSIAS. 

One  dozen  good  Show  Varieties,  7s.   6d. ;  one  dozen   very 

6Uperior,  do.  20s. 

VERBENAS. 
One  dozen  good  Show  Varieties,  'Is. ;  one  dozen  very  superior, 
ditto,  /s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
One  dozen  pair  of  good  Show  Varieties,  iSs. ;  one  dozen  pair  of 
very  supeiiordo.,  30s.    Goodliealthy  plants  of  any  of  the  above 
will  be  sent  by  Post  free,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order. — 
Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  London,  Feb.  9,  1SJ4. 


DEATH    OF    MR.    LOUDOn'. 


^^KE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  Mr.  LOUDON  has  involved  his  faraUy  in  tiie  deepest  distress  in  every  sense  of 
J-  the  word  ;  for  although  he  laboured  most  incessantly,  nearly  day  and  night,  for  tlie  space  of  forty  >  ears,  and  his  works  had  an 
extensive  s;ile— yet,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  an  invalid  for  years,  and  the  expensive  nature  ot  tiie  illustrations  to  his 
Works,  he  died  eonsidera^ly  indebted  to  the  Printers  and  Eugravers  ;  the'  greater  part  of  this  debt  fras  incurred  in  proilucing  the 
most  valuable,  i-erhaps,  of  all  Mr.  LO'JUon's  Works,  namely,  the  "  Aiburetum  Britannicum"  a  work  wlilch  aldne  is  sufiicieut  to 
stamp  his  fame  as  an  author. 

After  much  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  means  of  providing  for  his  family  (and  a'n*e«hs.  ton,  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  independent  spirit  which  characferised  the  life  of  Mr.  Lol'uo.v,  would  be  by  promoting  the  s-Ue  of  bis  truly  valuable  Pub- 
lications. There  is  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  following  Works,  the  sale  of  whicb  would  extricate  the  family  from  their  present 
embarrassed  state,  by  enabling  .Mrs.  Lnuoov  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  reserve  the  copyrights  in  her  own  hands  as  a  means  of 
luture  support;  and  it  is  eamesily  hoped  tlint  every  person  who  respects  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Loi'oom,  will  exert  himself 
by  soliciting  his  friends  to  become  subscribers  lor  the  Publications  enumerated  below  : 

Published  in  July,  )83S,  Price  10/,,  clnth  lettered, 
THE  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTlUETUM   BRITANNICUM; 

In  Eight  volumes:   Four  of  Letterpress  illustrated  by  abo\>e2500  Engravings,  and  Four  of  octavo  and  quarto  Plates. 
Just  published,  complete  in  One  V-lume,  Price  2/.  10s.,  and  in  Ten  Parts  at  5s.  each, 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 
Being  the  ARDOaETUM  etFhuticetum  BaiTAN.vicu.M  Abridoku:  for  the  Use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters. 

Published  October  1,  1839,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  with  upwards  ofaso  Engraving".  Price  1?.  lOs.,  and  3/.  6r.,  coloured, 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING; 

Being  the  whole  Works  on  Landscape-Gardening  and'  Landscape-Architecture  of  the  late  Humphrv  Rkpton,  Esq.j    with   a 

Biographical  Notice,  and  Notes  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Published  August  1,  183S,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  numerous  Engravings,  Price  20s., 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION; 
Comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  or  Villa  Residence,  or  nf  a  Situation  on  which  to  form  one  ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing' 
of  the   House;  and  the  Laying-our,    Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;    the   whole    adapted   for 
Grounds  from  One  Perch  to  Filty  Acres  and  upwards  in  Extent;  and   intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of 
Gardening  and  Kural  Affairs. 

Published  November  1.  1842,  in  One  Volume,  octavo,  with  upwards  of  380  Engravings,  Price  l6s. 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURiSr ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  teach  the  Science  of  Horticulture,  and  tiie  Manajem'-nt  of  the  Fruit,  Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Gardens,  to  Persons 

who  have  had  no  previous  Knowledge  or  Experience  in  these  Departments. 

THE  GAPDENER'S  MAGAZINE; 

Any  Number  or  Volume  published  snbsrquently  to  id34  may  be  imrchased  sejiarately.  The  Second  Series,  consisting  of  Six 
Volumes,  from  1835  to  1840  inclusive,  for  6 ^  8s.  6d.  j  for  1841,  il.  Is,  6d.;  gfor  18i2,  U.  2s.;  and  for  1843,  1/.  5s.  ;  or  the  third  Series 
complete  in  9  vols.,  9/. 

By  a  Post  Oifice  order  being  sent  to  Mrs.  Loudon',  Bayswater,  London,  any  of  Mr.  Loudos's  works  will  be  forwarded  in  the 
monthly  parcel  of  any  local  Bookseller  ;  or  through  any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  list  of  the 
subscribers' names  will  appear  weekly  in  the  Ourderi'^rs'  Chronicle. 

A  Public  Meeting  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  these  works  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the   Horti- 
cultural Society,  Regent-street,   London,  by  the   kind  permission  of    the  Council,  on  Saturoay  next,  the  17th,  at  two  o'clock 
precisely,  when  it  is  hoped  all  persons  taking  an  interest  in  Gardening,  who  are  within  a  reasonable  distance,  will  attend. 
On  the  1st  December,  1813,  exactly  a  fortnight  previous  to  Mr.  Loudon's  lamented  death,  he  published  the  following  statement: — 

*'The  Arboretum  Britimnicum  was  got  up  between  the  years  1833  and  18  i8,  and  published  on  Mr.  Lol'don's  own  account,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  10,000/. ;  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  owing  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  it  sold  so  well,  till  the 
late  depression  of  the  book  trade  in  1841,  that  only  about  2,6oo/.  of  the  debt  remained  to  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Itis, 
however,  necessary  to  observe  that  this  large  proportion  of  the  debt  was  not  paid  off  solely  by  the  produce  of  the  Arboretum,  but  in 
part  by  the  profits  of  Mr,  Loudon's  other  literary  property,  consisting  of  thirteen  different  publications,  all  of  which  stand  pledged 
in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  for  the  debt  due  to  others  on  t\\e  Arljoretum.  This  debt,  at  tlie  present 
time,  amounts  to  about  2,400^  ;  and  hence,  if  350  additional  Subscribers  could  be  got.  the  debt  would  be  at  once  liquiflated,  the 
works  pledged  for  it  set  free,  and  Mr.  Loudon  or  his  family  would  enjoy  the  whole  produce  of  his  literary  property.* 

"  This  Appeal  would  never  have  been  made,  had  not  Mr.  Loudon,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  been  lately  seized 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  terminating  in  chronic  bronchites,  which,  even  if  the  disease  should  be  considerably 
alleviated,  will  effectually  prevent  him  from  any  longer  pursuing  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  on  the  produce  of  which 
profession,  and  on  the  literary  labours  of  Mrs.  LouiiON,  he  has  entirely  depended  for  liis  income,  since  his  literary  property  was 
pledged  for  the  Arboretum.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Loudon  feels  liimself  justified  in  taking  this  mode  of  soliciting  additional 
Subscribers  to  the  Arboretum,  and  in  begging  his  Friends  and  Patrons  throughout  the  country  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  them. 

"The  Arboretum  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in  all  the  principal  Reviews  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals 
of  North  America.     The  Quarterly  Review  says  :  — 

"  '  This  book  is  one  of  solid  value,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Library  of  every  landed  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  every  student  of 
Botanical,  Arb  "ricultural,  and  Horticultural  science  .  .  .  Let  us  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Loudtjii  on  having  finished  liis  Herculean 
task ;  a  task  which  few  men,  except  himself,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  begin,  and  still  fewer  the  perseverance  to  complete. 
The  Arboretum  Brltajinicum  is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  it  must  become  a  standaid  book  of  refeience  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
trees'— Oct.  1S38." 

The  following  Ladies,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  already  possess  the  work,  on  being  applied  to,  have  kindly  permitted 
their  names  to  be  published  as  approving  of  the  Arboretum,  and  of  this  Address  to  the  Public : — 

*  It  may  he  thought  from  the  well-known  extensive  sale,  for  the  last  20  years,  of  Mr.  Loudon's  Publications  that  he  ought  now 
to  be  independent :  in  consequence  of  too  intense  application  while  compiling  the  Enci/clopcediu  of  Gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  fell  into 
ill  health  in  1821,  which  obliged  him  ultimately  to  have  his  light  arm  amputated,  his  leit  hand  being  at  the  same  time  so  much 
injured  as  to  leave  him  with  only  the  partial  use  of  two  fingers,  and  his  left  knee  being  anchyloscd.  In  consequence  of  these  bodily 
infirmities,  Mr,  Loudon  has  been  obliged  to  keep  an  amanuensis  and  a  tiraughtsnian  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  also,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  a  servan*-  to  act  as  valet.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  for  others  arising  from 
the  same  source,  Mr.  Loudon  might  have  been  now  independent,  even  without  his  literary  property.  This  explanation  is  due 
to  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Loudon's  personal  character. 

The  following  Subscribers  to  the  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Loitdon  have  been  obtained  since  making  up  the  Subscription  List  'wbich 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  Saturday  last:  — 


ARBORETUM  BRITANNICUM.  -lO;. 


Henry  Alexander  Brown,  Esq. 

London 
P.  Ctialmers,  Esq.,  Auldbar 
Thomas   Lorabe    Taylor,   Esq. 

Starston 
Earl  Fortescue 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— 


John  Perclval,  Esq., Woodlands, 

Ryde 
The  Earl  of  Burlington 
Josepli   Ablett,  Esq.,  Llanbedr 

Hall 


Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wm.  Hewetson,  Esq  ,  Khights- 

brid;e 
Lady  Webster 
Lord  Howden 
The  Rev.  E.  TroUope,  Leasing- 

ham 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.  — 1^ 
John  Baring.  Esq.,  Oakwood       I  H.    P.    Cotton,    Esq., 
Messrs.  Rattle  and  Brine,  Bath        House,  Margate 
Mr.  Hopgood,  Bayswater  | 


t  Mr,  Hopwood,  Bayswater 
Lord  De  Tabley 
Lord  Viscount  Canning 
Mr.    John    Lamb,    Markeaton, 

Derby 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster 


THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST.— 165. 


Mr.  Frederick  Ashby,  Staines 
Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth 
Wm.  Hewetson,  Esq.,  Knights- 
bridge 


Esq., 


Alexander      Rowland, 

Lewisham 
Mr.  Hopgood,  Bayswater 
Mr.C.  Hale  Jessop,  Cheltenham 


REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Plain.— 30s. 
Wm.  Hewetson,  Esq.,  Kniglits-  I  Messrs.    Garaway,   Mayes  and 

bridge  Co.,  Bristol 

P.  Chalmers.  Esq.,  Auldbar         |  Mr.C.  Hale  Jessop,  Cheltenham 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Coloured.— 66s. 
Messrs.  Rattle  &  Brine,  Bath      I  Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster 
Professor  Daubeny,  Oxford         | 

WATERTO:^'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.— Ss. 
John  Baring,  Esq.,  Oakwood       1  Alex.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE,  9  Vols.— 9^  l"s. 
Mr.  John  Lamb,  Markeaton,  Derby ;  the  Vol.  for  1843. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  OTHRRS^ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietors  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition, in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  lease,  on  Monday, 
MAncH  4,  1844,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'CIock,  THE  STOCK 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  KENSINGTON  NURSERIES,  next  the  Great 
West  Road,  consisting  of  large,  healthy,  and  wcll-grnwn  Spe- 
cimens of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  every  descripti<m, 
Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  Corktrees, 
Large  Fan  and  other  Yews,  twice-transplanted  Common  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus,  AIaternu<,  &c..  Hemlock  Spruce, 
Pinus  Laricio,  P.  austriaca,  anil  nigricans,  &c,  &C.  These 
Grounds  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  Health  and  Beauty  of 
their  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  safety  of  removal,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  Gentlemen  who  intend  Planting  in  the 
spring.     AmericJin  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

THE  KENSINGTON  NURSERIES  AND  THE  BROMPTON 
PARK  NURSERY,  KENSINGTON  GORE,  having  been  so  long 
and  distinctively  known  by  their  respective  nahies,  in  these  King- 
doms, that  we  hardly  thought  it  possible  that  one  could  be  taken 
for  the  other  ;  our  reason  for  advertising  as  we  did  was  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  other  extensive  and  well-stocked  Nurseries 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Fourkst  &  Co.  The  one  in  question 
being  the  smallest  of  their  Nurseries,  and  as  the  lease  expires 
shortly,  it  is  expected  that  a  great  part  will  go  for  building  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  cause  of  the  Sale.  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris  hope  this  explanation  will  allay  the  fears  of  Messrs. 
Gray,  Adams,  and  Hoog. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Toursdav,  February  29th,  1844,  at  12  o'clock,  about 
THREE  HUNDRED  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS,  consisting  of  tho 
best  varieties,  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom  buds.  Also  a 
fine  a'^sortment  of  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  choice 
DAHLIAS  in  dry  roots,  &c. 

Maybe  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale ;  Catalogues  may  be  had" 
at  the  Mart;  of  the  Auctionfers,  American  Nursery.  Leytonstone. 

VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  IVER  HEATH,  BUCKS. 

MESSRS.  SEDGWICK  and  SON  have  received 
Instructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  near 
the  Crooked  Billet,  on  Iver  Heath,  on  Monday,  February  12,  at 
Eleven,  in  convenient  Lots, 

About  2000  fine  PORTUGAL  and  other  LAURELS  from  1  to 
8  feel,  a  very  large  and  clioice  collection  of  standard  and  dwarf 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees  J  some  very  hands  mie  Yew  plants 
of  good  growth.  Larch.  Snruce,  and  Scotch  Ftrs;  peedling  Oak 
and  other  Forest  trees,  plain  and  variegated  Box,  Aibutus,  Privet, 
Laburnums,  Scarlet  Thor.i,  Lilacs,  Roses,  &c.  SiC.  &c.,  in  the 
Nursery  adjoining  the  road  leading  from  Uxbridge  to  Langley. 

May  be  viewed  four  days  prior  to  the  sale  [Sunday  excepted), 
when  catalogues  may  be  had  ot  the  Crooked  Billet,  Iyer  Heath; 
at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  at  the  King's  Arms 
Inn,  O.xford-street,  London  ;  5ind  of  Messrs.  Skugwick  and  Son, 
land  and  timber  surveyors  and  estate  agents,  Rickmanswortb. 


1S44.] 


FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUiNIAS,  and 
ANAGALLIS. 
A^OUELL  *Sc  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  their  Catnlogue 
X  of  tlie  above,  with  jirices,  will  appear  in  tlie  Gardmcrs^ 
Chron-c!e  of  i.ext  week.  It  will  lie  fuund  to  cuntain  evcrv 
novelty  and  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  is  particularly 
J econi mended  to  those  selecting,  for  the  ensuing  season.— Great 
Yarmouth  N'lrstry,  Feb.  8.  1844. 

ENDLE'S     TANK      SYSTEM     of     H  EATI N  G. 
Second  Edirion.— A  few  copies  only  remain  unsold  in  the 
liands  of  tlie  Publi^hers  and  Author. 

London:  Loncmax,  Brown,  Grekn,  and  Longmans. 
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BIEETINGS  FOR  THE  TUO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 


Wnn^ESDAT,  Feb.  H  .  RoiJeiy  of  Arts 
TiiunsDAV,  Feb.  15  .  Microscopical 
rHnrticuhural. 


TuEsDAr,  Feb.  20 


Theke  is  considerable  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
any  attempt  to  teach   Landscape   Gardening  as  an 
art;  because  it  is  scarcely  a  thing  to  be  taught,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,   but  ratlier  a 
thing  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  out.     There  must 
be  an  inward  impulse  in  the  pupil;    a  quick  percep- 
tion of  form,  colour,  and  relative  position  ;  of  magni- 
tude ;  and  of  the  harmony  of  things  in  general ;  and 
all  this  is  no  less  necessary  in  the  teacher.      Besides, 
according  to  our  idea,  Landscape  Gardening  is  not  a 
thing  to   be   taught,   even   to'  those  possessing    the 
necessary  talent,  without  a  direct  appeal  to  Nature. 
A  certain  amount  of  materials  is  given  to  be  worked 
upon,  and  the  question  is  how  to  make  the  most  of 
it.    But  unless  the  materials  be  present  to  our  senses, 
it  is   impossible  to  point  out  the  various  means  by 
■which  they  may  be  made  available  to  the   utmost 
■e-Ktent.     We   liave    the   dead   flat  —  the  undulating 
surface  —  the  hilly,   the    mountainous,    and   rocky 
country,  and  endless  mixtures  and  modiiications  of 
these,  and  of  land  and  water.     We  have  not  merely 
one  window  to  look  from,  but  many,  having  various 
aspects ;  and  innumerable  points  of  view  out  of  doors, 
to  consider.     The  matter  which  requires  the  greatest 
skill  is  to  contrive  to  make  one   thing  serve   many 
purposes — one  tree  or  bush  to  fall  in  with  advantage 
to  many  points  of  view.     It  will  be  asked  who  is  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  arrangements  suggested  by  a 
teacher  ?      How  is  a  pupil  to  know  and  feel  that  his 
master  has  good  taste  'i     It  is  obvious  that  the  arrange- 
ments, when  made,  indicate   the  taste  of  only   one 
individual  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  result  of 
his  labour  can  be  valued  only  by  those  who  are  simi- 
flarly  constituted  by  Nature  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
pupil  may  despise  the  taste  of  his  master,  justly  or 
uttjustly.     Fortunately,  those  who  have  no  generality 
of  taste,  so  to  speak,  learning  from  others  that  such  and 
such  things  are  admired,  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  for 
granted  that  all  similar,  or  nearly  similar  things  are  to 
be  admired ;  that  every  domain  belonging  to  a  Peer 
or  wealthy  Commoner  must  be  magnificent ;    that 
■wherever  big  trees  stand— wherever  there  is  water,  still 
or  noisy — wherever  rocks  and  hills — extasy  ought  to 
be  expressed ;  and  thus  the  multitude  comes  to  believe 
itself  pleased  and  delighted,  and  the  owner  of  the 
■fine  things  chuckles  at  the  thought  of  his  being  lord 
over  all. 

We  have  seen  (according  to  our  own  notions)  very 

^ood  artificial  landscapes  made  out  of  indifferent  sub- 

jecls,  and  tolerable  subjects  made  hideous  by  attempts 

*t  embellishment.     We  have  seen  admirable  subjects 

spoiled,  others  rendered  splendid.     Though  we  have 

tad  to  deal  with  some  of  the  best  subjects  in  Nature, 

and  found  our  work  admired  (whether  the  admiration 

•was  real  or  feigned  matters  not),  we  are  not  so  con- 

H»ited,  nor  so  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  human 

nature,  as  to  set  our  taste  up  as  a  standard.     We  have 

often    ha<l    to    revise    our   own  work,  and  to  make 

corrections  and  additions;  and  some  painful  necessity 

iias  occurred  to  us  in  our  time  (which  has  not  been  very 

short)— such  as  that  of  felling  a  fine  tree,  because, 

I  though,  while  young,  it  performed  an  important  part, 

ithad  grown  loo  large  for  its  station  in  the  landscape. 

We  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  what 

I  b  called  LandscapeGardening  cannot  be  taught  in  the 

;  closet ;   and,  though  rules  have  been    laid   down  on 

paper,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  with  any  degree  of 

I  certainly.  Poelu  ndscitur^'nonjii.  So  must  it  be  with 

a  lariilscape-;.'ard(.ner.      We  do  not   affirm   that  the 

jprofcision  is  not  needed  ;  it  is  a  useful  one,  provided 

j  DC  that  practises  the  art  has  a  love  for  it.     It  requires 

'more  various  talent  than  almost  any  other  profession  ; 

I'l  were  we  to  appc-al  to  a  Phrenologist,  he  would 

•"Ijiibly  enumerate  more  tlian  half-a-dozen  faculties 

•liich  would  have  to  be  in  a  state  of  strength   and 

"■tiyiiy.     A  young  person  inclined  to  follow  the  pro- 

"■lion  should   be   taken    to  sec   Nature   in   all  her 

peels,  and  from  her  lie  should  take  all  his  lessons  : 

T  ihi«  rcaiion,  that  the  Creator  has  adapted  Nature 

'  make  agreeable  impressions  on  our  faculties,  as  well 

10  excite  «omc  emotions  which  warn  us  of  danger, 

"d  others  which  roiwe  wonder,  awe,  and  gratitude  to 


their  Author.  He  should  draw  well,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  accumulate  examples,  which  he  may  transfer,  as 
his  judgment  may  direct,  to  any  portion  of  country  he 
mav  be  called  upon  to  adorn.  It  is  a  duty  to  the  public 
to  be  performed  by  every  proprietor  of  land  who  is 
conscious  he  does  not  possess  talent  for  rendering  a 
district  agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  look  out  for  some  one 
who  does  possess  it,  and  whose  assistance  he  should 
require.  "We  can  only  advise  those  who  have  country 
residences  and  good  talent  to  look  well  about  them, 
and  to  direct  operations  themselves.  Unhappily,  we 
cannot  exhort  against  self-conceit,  which  is  too  often 
present,  and  in  the  way  of  talent.  Happily,  we  have 
in  our  country  the  display  of  a  vast  amount  of  fine 
taste.  Good  examples  are  so  numerous  in  every 
style,  that  no  one  need  travel  far  to  find  them.  One 
thing,  however,  has  often  annoyed  us — viz.,  the  shut- 
ting out  of  beautiful  views  by  plantations  along  the 
highways:  there  should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament 
against  this. 

Architecture  is,  in  an  intimate  degree,  connected 
with  Landscape-Gardening.  Into  this  department, 
however,  we  do  not  wish  to  venture  far.  We  may  re- 
mark that  style  should  be  adapted  to  situation,  and 
also  to  what  is  sadly  neglected — to  time.  It  is  surely 
incorrect  to  associate  our  peaceful  days  with  strong 
towers  and  battlements — with  the  appearance  of  de- 
fences against  weapons  no  longer  in  use,  and  which 
the  meanest  of  the  modern  implements  of  war  could 
prostrate  in  a  moment.  Still  more  preposterous  is  it 
to  connect  such  things  with  modern  windows,  and 
every  means  of  easy  access.  Modern  architecture  has 
run  wild  in  attempting  to  mix  different  styles,  and  to 
accommodate  them  to  each  other.  Fancy  has 
extended  her  skill  to  the  abodes  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  rendered  them  as  classical  as  those  of  men.  Not 
having  been  rich  enough  to  build  more  than  a  cottage 
on  a  large  scale,  we  felt,  on  approaching  our  rather 
nretty  domain  with  a  stranger,  somewhat  queer  when 
he  asked,  "  Are  these  your  stables?  "  Not  a  word 
was  said  of  the  fine  landscape  that  burst  upon  his 
view.  Nevertheless,  our  friend  got  reconciled  to  the 
accommodation  afforded  to  him  in  the  supposed  sta- 
bles ;  and  so  we  had  to  thank  him  for  giving  us  an 
additional  example  of  variety  in  human  idea  and 
human  perception.  We  decline  going  farther  into  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  looks  too  like  a  labyrinth  : 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  be  the  cause  of  our  kind 
readers  losing  themselves. — G. 


How  best  to  piiESEUVE  the  vitality  of  seeds 
in  long  sea-voyages  is  one  of  those  problems  which 
experience  alone  can  solve,  but  which  is  of  such  very 
great  importance  that  it  has  already  received  some  at- 
tention at  our  hands  (p.  787,  for  1843).  Lately,  a  new 
idea  has  occurred  to  Mr.  James  M'Gall,  a  young  man 
who  was  sent  out  to  the  Bermudas  a  few  years  ago 
as  gardener,  and  who  is  now  in  the  employment  of 
Colonel  Reid,  the  Governor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  his  observations. 

In  the  Bermudas  there  are  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  climate,  caused  by  the  dry  winds  of  the 
north  shifting  to  hot  southerly  winds,  bringing  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture.  In  consequence  of 
this  there  is  a  great  diiiiculty  in  preserving  seeds, 
which,  although  they  spring  luxuriantly  before  the 
middle  of  summer,  immediately  afterwards  lose  their 
germinating  power. 

Bottles  carefully  sealed,  and  thick  brown-paper 
packages  are  generally  employed  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  are  kept  in  a  cool  and  well-aired  room. 
But  although  this  preserves  them  very  well  from 
insects,  yet  the  advantage  does  not  appear  to  extend 
further.  In  the  beginning  of  May  last,  Mr.  M'Gall 
was  induced,  from  the  evenness  of  the  temperature 
there,  to  put  a  bottle  of  Onion-seed,  carefully  sealed, 
which  had  arrived  at  Bermuda  from  Madeira  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  into  the  botlom  of  a  cistern 
of  rain-water  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  cistern  was  cased  with  Roman  cement,  and  had 
a  free  circulation  of  air  above  the  cement,  about  seven 
feet  from  the  bottom.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
about  the  usual  lime  of  sowing,  this  bottle  was  taken 
out  and  its  contents  sown,  together  with  those  of  four 
other  bottles  of  the  same  package,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  cool  warehouse  during  the  summer,  and  of 
three  others.  In  all  cases  the  seed  came  up  more  or 
less;  th.it  in  some  of  the  bottles  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  fifth  part,  others  of  about  a  tenth,  but  in  some 
scarcely  at  all.  The  seed,  however,  which  had  been 
kept  under  water  came  up  regularly,  and  four  or  five 
days  .sooner  than  the  others  ;  the  plants  were  strong, 
and  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  seed  failed. 
The  seed  in  three  of  the  bottles  looked  pale  when 
opened,  and  several  seeds  were  chipped  or  broken  ; 
the  fourth  bottle,  in  comparison  with  that  taken  out 
of  the  water,  seemed  equally  fresh,  though  very  few 
seeds  sprung,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  of 
the  seed  was  not  good  when  first  imported ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  seed  kept  under  water  came  up  as 
quickly  as  new  seed. 

This  is  a  new,  and  we  think  an  important  fact; 


because,  if  further  experiments  confirm  Mr.  M'Gall's 
experience,  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  the  best 
plan  for  seeds  on  board  ships  bound  to  distant 
countries,  is,  as  Col.  Reid  has  suggested  to  us,  in 
bottles  plunged  in  ships'  tanks,  where  they  may  be 
exposed  to  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  can  be 
otherwise  secured. 

We  throw  this   out  for   the  consideration  of  the 
importers  of  seeds. 

BEES.— No.  VI. 

{C'mtinued  from  p.  69.) 
The  Pasturage  of  Bees,  and  the  Transporting  of  them 
to  it, — Some  counties  abound  in  honey  more  than  others. 
The  three  counties,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Middlesex,  in  which 
we  have  lived,  are  "  flovvinp;  with  honey."     Other  coun- 
ties may  be  compared  with  these.     Bees  will  thrive  where 
most  of  the  following  plants  are  found  : — Sallows,  Goose- 
berries,   Plums,    Apples.    Pears.    Planes,  Limes,    Furze, 
Broom,  Field  Mustard  (Sinapisarvensis),  common  Bird's- 
foot   Trefoil    (Lotus    corniculatus),   greater    Bird's-foot 
Trefoil  (Lotus    major),    Beans,    Dutch    (white)  Clover, 
Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris),  and  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (Sca- 
biosa   succisa).      There  are  many  more  honey-producing 
plants,  but  they  are  either  not  native,  or  not  allowed  to 
flower  extensively  in   the   counties  which  are  mentioned 
above.  If  honey-plants  do  not  grow  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  an  Apiary,  theBeesthereinwillnot— cannot,  gather 
much  honey  ;  for  they  iiave  not  only  a  greater  distance  to  fly, 
but  are  sometimes  on  their  journey  overtaken  and  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  showers.     In  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  I  dare  say  of  England  too.  Bees  are  transported  from 
one  pasturage  to  another.       This  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  men- 
tion how,  when,  and  whither,  the  Bees  at  Carluke  are 
removed.     Carluke  is  situated  three  miles  north  of  the 
Clyde,    which   runs   through  the  centre,  and  drains  the 
greater  part  of  Lanarkshire.     About  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  village  there  is  a  large  track  of  land 
densely  covered  with  Ling,  or  Heather,  as  it  is  there  called. 
About  the  1st  of  March  the  stock-hives  are  removed  on 
very  light  hand-barrows  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which 
abound   with  .Sallows,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  &c.     At  the 
swarming  season  many  are  taken  back  to  Carluke,  and 
from  the  1st  to  12th  of  August  all  are  removed  to  the 
Heather.     In  removing  Bees  it  is  necessary  to  ventilate 
the  hives  by  raising  them  off  the  boards  with  thin  wedges 
or  penny-pieces,  and  by  placing  hair-combs  or  pieces  of  per- 
forated tin  on  their  mouths.     Those  Bee-keepers  who  say 
that  ventilation  is   necessary  at  any   other  time  do  not 
knowmuch  about  tlfe  habits  of  the  Honey-bee.   Wm.  Petti- 
grew'sbest  top  swarms  gathered,  as  we  liaveheard,  50  lbs. 
each  in  the  month  of  August  last  year ;  that  is  to  say,  whila 
they  were  on  the  Heather.     In  answer  to  a  question,  he 
says — "  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  gathered 
20  lbs.  if  they  had  not  been  taken  to  the  Heather."     And 
in  a  letter  of  Sept.  12, 1843,  he  says — "  A  friend  has  a  hive 
that  gathered  151bs.  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  this  month  : 
and  during  the  last  seven  days  one  belonging  to  another 
person  gathered  about  28  lbs.  or  30  lbs."     None  of  mine 
have  gathered   so  much — only  one  has  gathered  22  lbs. 
during  the  same  time.     The  honey  is  now  mostly  collected 
from   the  Blueheads  (Devil's-bit),   which   are  not  very 
plentiful  where  my  hives  are  ;  but  I  will  remove  a  few  of 
them  on  the  first  opportunity.    The  month  of  August 
this  year  was  unfavourable  here ;  but  I  never  saw  Bees 
collecting  honey  in  quantity  so  far  in  September  before 
this  year."     In  unpropitious  or  rainy  seasons,  hilly  and 
exposed  pastures  are  best  for  Bees — there  they  will  collect 
honey  ;  whereas,  if  placed  in  a  valley  or  sheltered  situa- 
tion, they  eat  what  they  have  collected,  or  what  is  given  to 
them.     It  may  be  interesting  to  gardeners  to  know  that 
flowers  give  or  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  when 
the  wind  blows   from  any  point  between  south  and  west 
inclusive.   This  will  not  appear  strange  to  those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  what  is  said  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
second  Book  of  "  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture.''* — 
A.  Peitigrew,  Wrotham  Park,  Middlesex. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  KNOWLEDGE    OF   PRINCIPLES   ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  BEST  CULTIVATION.— No.  I. 

As  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots  admits  but  a  limited 
amount  of  material  for  their  growth,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  any  system  involving  such  a  restriction,  and  conse- 
quent exposure  to  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature,  caa 
only  be  productive  of  a  partial  effect,  compared  with  their 
condition  in  a  state  of  nature.  At  p.  87G,  1843,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Nature  has  given  plants  the  power  (under 
favourable  circumstances)  of  producing  from  the  bosom  of 
each  leaf  a  branch,  which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  formation  of  bloom ;  and  that  the  proportion 
of  bloom  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
multiplication  of  such  branches,  subject  to  their  being 
produced  within  a  given  period  prior  to  the  season  of 
bloom,  and  being  duly  exposed  to  the  agencies  which  are 
essential  ro  maturity  of  growth." 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  conditions,  the  fol- 
lowing inferences  are  drawn  i — 

lat,  That  perfect  cultivation  necessarily  involves  Uie 
greatest  extent  and  vigour  of  growth  of  wliich  plants  are 
capable  ; 

'Jdly,  That  such  a  growth  is  the  only  lest  of  their  aver- 
age proportions  in  u  state  of  fertility  ; 

;jdly,  That  maturity  of  growth  sliould.as  a  general  rule, 
be  antecedent  to,  or  uniform  with,  a  development  of  bloom. 


*  Tlionjjh  this  book  cunnot  wi;li  bo  uvurvulucd  or  tuo  Iilglily 
rccomiii(.Mulc:(l,  yet  it  Is  Hcmrrcly  to  be  loiiml  in  tiic  llbraricn  of 
i.mriieynu-u  KardcncfH.  To  Huc;b  It  Ih  confcsHcdly  tb»;  beat  book 
nn  (canlonlni,'  In  tho  Engllsb  lanKuajrc  I  bni.ctbiH  notice  of  tbO 
work  will  induce  many  young  nicu  to  iiutcbaBO  uiid  poruaolt. 
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The  absence  of  fertility  in  plants,  generally,  may  be 
attributed  to  an  imperfect  application  of  the  agencies 
(whether  in  excess  or  deficiency)  which  are  essential  to  its 
formation.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  this  : — Two 
years  ago  the  writer  forwarded  a  duplicate  of  the  beautiful 
Leonotis  Leonurus  to  an  eminent  cultivator,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  same  cultivator  thus  writes  :  "  I  have  Leonotis 
in  splendid  growth,  and  also  Fuchsia  corymbiflora,  the 
latter  10  leet  high,  but  without  any  appearance  of  bloom 
on  either  ;  what  is  the  cause?"  The  reply  was—"  Both 
are  attributable  to  one  cause,  viz.,  an  undue  excitement, 
cither  by  organic  or  atmospheric  stimulants,  thereby 
causing  an  excess  of  growth  beyond  the  season  of  bloom." 
What  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  observed  in  respect  to  hu- 
man nature,  that  it  "  is  everywhere  made  to  furnish  the 
machinery  which  may  work  most  effectually  upon  itself," 
may  be  equally  applied  to  plants.— tliat  they,  too,  (when 
•understood  in  the  relation  which  their  organic  structure 
bears  to  the  agencies  which  sustain  tliera,)  best  afford  the 
knowledge  which  may  most  effectually  he  rendered  sub- 
servient to  their  perfect  culture. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  principle  is  given  at 
p.  757,  1043,  as  follows:  An  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  physiological  or  organic  structure  of  plants  is  of  es- 
sential importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  application  of  tlie  agencies  which  sustain  them. 

Every  fact,  whether  derived  from  observation,  ana- 
logy, or  practice,  favours  this  conclusion.  If  our  (iresent 
knowledge  has  put  ns  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
approaching  more  perfect  growth  in  any  department  of 
Gardening,  it  only  remains  that  the  conditions  which 
operate  upon  the  productive  organs  of  plants  throughout 
their  respective  stages  of  growth  should  be  duly  applied, 
to  render  such  growth  subservient  to  its  ultimate  object 
of  fertility. 

As  "  every  leaf-bud  has  its  own  distinct  system  of 
life  and  growth,"  and  also,  as  every  plant  is  individu- 
ally "a  collection  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  identical 
systems  of  life,"*  it  follows  that  a  system  of  cultivation  is 
perfect,  in  proportion  to  its  capability  of  causing  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  greatest  number  of  leaf-buds  into 
branches,  and  vice  versa. 

Again,  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  productive  organs 
of  plants,  "  all  flower-buds  are  analogous  to  leaf-buds," 
and  "  whatever  are  the  laws  of  the  arrangement  of 
branches,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same  will  be  the 
laws  of  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  with  respect  to  each 
other  "t;  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  as  the 
formation  of  leaf-buds  is  a  predisposing  cause  to  the 
production  of  flower-buds,  the  most  perfect  system  of 
cultivation  will  be  that  which  produces  the  greatest  number 
of  systems  of  life  (in  the  highest  vigour),  by  the  pro- 
duction of  leaf-buds,  subservient  to  the  formation  of 
bloom. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  as  regards  the  forma- 
tion of  bloom  in  plants,  is  a  notion  that  they  must  be 
necessarily  restricted  in  the  proportion  of  soil,  or  size  of 
the  pot  in  which  they  are  grown  ;  this  mistake  is  founded 
on  a  forgetfulness  of  the  various  abilities  of  cultivators, 
the  skill  of  whom  may  so  far  differ  that  in  one  case  a  plant 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  require  the  space  of  a  16-sized  pot, 
■whilst,  by  inferior  management  in  other  hands,  a  similar 
plant  might  not  occupy  more  than  a  32.  A  plant  in  a  16 
or  12  pot  may  be  as  effectually  restricted  (as  regards  the 
unfolding  its  bloom)  as  another  in  a  48,  if  the  growth,  in 
both  cases,  be  produced  by  a  given  period  prior  to  the 
season  of  h\oom.— William  Wood,  Pine-Apple  Place. 
{To  be  continued.) 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN.— No.  IV. 

{Continved  from  pagers.) 

The  most  promising  plant  to  be  taken  for  budding  upon, 
provided  size  can  be  obtained,  is  a  well-ripened  and  woody 
sucker  of  the  present  year,  whose  root  will  almost  always 
admit  of  being  trimmed  and  placed  within  a  plunged  pot, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  check  on  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  plant  when  become  ornamental.  Next 
to  this  (if  not  equal  to  it),  a  plant  of  the  preceding  year  is 
to  be  preferred  for  the  same  reasons  and  with  the  same  ad- 
vantages. Forfree  growers,  however,  stocks  of  the  2d  or  3d 
year  should  be  preferred,  as  less  likely  to  be  cut  off  by  frost, 
and  being  also  more  capable  of  self-support.  There  seems 
a  question,  also,  if  these  be  not  more  vigorous,  care  being 
taken  when  worked  that  the  buds  entered  are  neither 
sluggish  nor  delicate  in  their  habit  of  growth  ;  such 
buds  should  invariably  be  entered  upon  young  and 
succulent  stocks. 

In  choosing  young  and  rather  slight  stems,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  such  plants  as  are  woody,  and 
tolerably  able  to  support  themselves  and  defy  the  frost  ; 
these  should  be  sought  amongst  the  shoots  of  grey,  brown 
and  green,  or  rather  grey  and  green  striped,  which  event- 
ually run  to  a  large  size,  and  are  particularly  clean  and 
healthy  in  appearance  ;  and  green  suckers  from  them  may 
be  readily  obtained  of  good  size,  and  of  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Without  this  precaution  there  is  some 
danger  of  an  unexperienced  person  mistaking  the  small  for 
the  large  sorts,  and  the  quantity  of  pith  some  of  the 
former  conlain,  render  them  liable  to  rot  down,  on  acci- 
dental exposure  of  wounds,  &c.,  and  their  general  want  of 
vigour  makes  the  possession  of  them  undesirable. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Wild  Rose  more  pecu- 
liarly unfit  for  working,  both  suffruticose  or  half-shrubby, 
and  both  slight  in  the  stem ;  the  one  grows  upon  a 
most  prolific  root,  which  throws  up  innumerable  suckers, 
looking  almost  like  a  tuft  of  Rushes,  and  as  far  as  the 
number  of  plants  to  be  obtained  by  the  division  of  one 
stool  may  go,  a  most  desirable  prize  to  the  collector  ;  the 

«  "  PrinciDles  of  Horticulture,"  p.  112,113. 
t  Lindley's  "Principles  of  Botany." 


other  similar  in  colour  and  pithiness;  but  whereas  the  equally  vigorous  after  transplantatmn  ;  but  one  th.ng  must 
first  is  dwarf  and  bushy,  the  second  produces  few  suckers  be  attended  to,  viz.,  that  the  stocks  be  free  from  side- 
and  climbs  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  more,  but  neither  of  shoots,  the  removal  of  wh.ch  mangle  the  stem  and  .poll 
them  are  adapted  for  standards.  the  appearance  of  the  future  tree  ;  but  .f  these  be  un- 

i,uo.^  =  f  avoidable,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the   branch 

desired,  by  a  clean  cut  quiteto  its  base. 

The  Wild  Rose  displays  so  much  variety  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  colour  of  bark,  shape  of  stem,  formation  of  root, 
&c.,  that  any  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these 
by  figuring,  would  alter  the  nature  and  intention  of  this 
work  entirely.  The  accompanying  engraving  will  give  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  plant  in  its  progressive  stages;  the 
frontispiece  being  intended  to  represent  its  completion. 


-«Sro  ii  OTI  PAilONTO  AIIAOTN 


a  A  stock  of  the  Wild  Briar 
as  brought  from  the  hedge. 

It  The  same  stem,;  the  roots 
and  head  having  been  trimmed 
for  planting. 

c  Anotlicr  plant,  with 
younger  and  more  fibrous  roots; 
the  dotted  line  indicating  the 
passage  of  the  saw  in  tlie  re- 
moval of  superfluous  wood. 

d  The  stock  B.,  with  the 
shoots  made  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  buds  entered  in 


1 .  The  branches  shortened  in 
November. 

2.  The  branches  cut  back  to 
the  sap-buds  in  spring. 

e  The  same  plant  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  ;  one  bud  hav- 
ing faifed,  the  branch  has  been 
cut  away,  and  the  other  buds 
are  figured  as  flowering. 

/  A  side-shoot  of  the  Wild 
Briar,  with  an  inserted  bud, 
previous  to  its  opening ;  the 
sap. bud  above  it  being  on  the 
eve  of  breaking. 


August. 

A  plant  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  age,  as 
unconnected  with  its  appearance,  youth  being  by  no  means 
a  sine  qud  non  in  the  collection  of  stocks.  A  sucker  just 
ripe  and  a  plant  in  its  third  season  frequently  proving 


FAMILIAR  BOTANY, 
Morphology. — No.  II 
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H  TO  llOATEIAES  .  a:;9ENH2  AE  H  APXH.— I/i«o;)/ir(M- 
tus  de  Caussis  Pluntarum  II.  2. 

Principium  florum  et  foliorum  idem  est.— Linnojws. 
When  the  Greek  philosopher  declared  that  nature 
always  proceeds  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  he  is 
thought  to  have  distinctly  announced  the  principles  upon 
which  Morphology  depends.  There  is  not,  however,  such 
further  evidence  in  what  remains  of  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
as  entirely  justifies  our  admitting  more  than  the  existence 
In  his  mind  of  some  perception  of  its  truths.  It  is  his 
pupil,  Theophrastus,  who  has  distinctly  shown  in  the  words 
above  quoted,  that  by  him,  at  least,  the  order  of  forma- 
tion  in  plants  was  clearly  appreciated,  and  that  compli- 
cated forms  are  in  all  cases,  and  of  necessity,  the  result 
of  simple  forms.  "  The  common  transformations  of  leaves 
and  other  things  is  manifest.  In  the  Croton  leaf,  for  in- 
stance, some  which  grow  round  in  the  beginning,  after- 
wards become  angular,  as  if  completing  themselves.  For 
simplicity  is  easier  than  what  is  complicated.  The  b3- 
Gi.VNiNG  IS  STRENGTH  LESS."  To  be  sure  it  Is.  Infancy 
is  weak,  whether  in  the  structure  of  the  globe,  or  the 
organs  of  plants,  or  the  fabric  of  man.  It  was  only  as 
strength  was  gained,  and  power  acquired,  that  gaseous 
emanations  were  consolidated  into  rocks  in  the  creation  of 
this  planet.  It  was  only  as  the  climate  of  our  earth  be- 
came fully  adjusted  that  the  simple  forms  of  plants  and 
animals  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  mammals,  trees, 
and  highest  beings.  The  insect  is  still  feeble  in  the  grub, 
the  bird  in  the  egg,  the  quadruped  in  the  foetus,  and  the 
plant  in  its  seed.  All  by  degrees  clothe  themselves  with 
organs,  having  a  common  origin,  but  mere  attempts  at 
structure  in  the  beginning;  and  all,  by  gradual  changes  of 
the  elemental  forms  of  organisation,  rise  into  perfection. 
In  every  case  the  beginning  is  strengthless. 

The  high  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  expired  with  their 
so-called  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  slumber  of  nearly  200O 
years.  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  great 
views  of  the  school  of  Aristotle  met  with  men  capable  of 
comprehending  them,  and  more  than  two  centuries  again 
elapsed  ere  their  doctrines  began  to  assume  a  definite 
form.  In  1583  Ca;salpinus,  an  Italian  Botanist,  spoke  of 
the  origin  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  alluded  obscurely 
to  the  common  origin  of  them  all ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  LinniEUS  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  far-seeing 
doctrines  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  year  1759,  he  main- 
tained that  all  the  organs  of  plants  are  of  the  nature  of 
leaves,  and  that  the  various  floral  organs  are  only  so  many 
anlicipalions  of  foliage  ;  that  is  to  say.   '  ■■    .  ' 

not  time  enough  to  grow  into  their  proper  form.  The' 
year  after  he  published  his  famous  "  Prolepsis  Plantarum,''; 
in  which  he  explains  his  theory  in  ample  detaih  Let  Ui, 
see  what  he  says ; —  ,1 

"As  soon  as  leaves  have  expanded  themselves  in  spring  j 
a  bud  is  observable  in  the  axil  of  each.     This  bud  swell 
as  the  yeai-  advances,  and  in  time  becomes  manifest! 
composed  of  little  scales  :  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  fal 
off,  but  the  bud  remains ;  and  in    the  succeeding  sprin, 
swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  envelopes,  and  become 
lengthened  :  when  its  outer  scales  have  dried  up  andfallei 
off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves  (like  the  wir>g 
of  a  butterfly  emerging  from  its  pupa),  which  separat 
from  each  other  by  means  of  a  gradual  extension  of  th 
young  branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  t 
contain  in  its  bosom  a  little  scaly  hud,  which,  in  the  fol 
lowing  season,  will  also  be  developed  as  a  branch,  wit 
other  leaves   and  other  buds.      Now,  when  I  see  a  tre 
adorned  with  leaves,  and  in  the  bosom  of  those  leaves  pn 
vided  with  its  little  buds,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  of  whi 
do  these  buds  consist?     Do  they  consist  of  the  rudimen 
of  leaves  with  their  geramules,  the  latter  of  other  leav: 
and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  tl 
extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed  ?     Nature  o 
ganises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  particles,  ai 
even  from  fluids  themselves,  that  the  best  eye  may  in  va 
seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries." 

"  If  a  plant,  which  has  flowered  and  fruited  forma 

successive  years  in  a  pot,  is  transferred  to  a  rich  soil  a 

warmer  station,  it  breaks  forth  into  branches  instead 

flowers.     Hence  it  appears  that  branches  and  leaves_c!|| 

be  produced  from  the  provision  made  for  flowers,  provid  I, 

circumstances  are  favourable  to  their  developement."     | 

"  As  to  brads,  '  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  and  Ornitho| 
lums  afford  good  evidence  of  their  nature.  Both  bulbs  a 
buds  are  winter  coverings  of  plants,  with  this  differen 
that  bulbs  are  the  bases  of  leaves  of  the  previous  ye 
while  buds  are  the  rudiments  of  leaves  of  a  commg  ye. 
Wherever  bulbs  grow,  there  are  formed  the  persistent  ba 
of  leaves,  within  which  young  leaves  are  to  be  developi 
within  these  latter  leaves  repose  the  buds  or  rudimentE, 
future  plants,  exactly  the  same  as  the  buds  of  trees.  Th 
buds  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  leaves  of  the  succeedj 
year ;  small  indeed,  but  containing  in  their  axils  ot 
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rudiments  of  a  like  nature.  Now,  if  it  happens  that  such 
a  plant  flowers,  the  bud,  which  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced leaves  the  year  after,  is  converted  into  a  scape  a  year 
earlier;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  rudimentary 
leaves  lying  in  ihe  bud  lose  a  part  of  liieir  nutriment,  in 
consequence  of  the  sap  being  drawn  oft'  to  the  fructifica- 
tion :  wherefore  those  leaves  continue  small,  assume  a 
different  strut^ture,  easily  wither,  and  are  called  by  botan- 
ists bract*.  Thus  bracts  are  nothing  but  leaves  which 
would  have  been  developed  another  year  if  the  plant  had 
not  flowered.' 

"  As  to  the  calyx.  '  That  the  calyx  is  only  the  approxi- 
mated leaves  of  a  plant,  is  ajiparent  from  several  instances. 
The  calyxes  of  Pyrus  and  Mespilus  are  often  expanded 
into  perfect  leaves  ;  the  Rose  offers  a  similar  instance  of 
the  change.  The  leaves  of  Mesembryauthemum  bar- 
batum  are  supplied  with  a  most  curious  apparatus  of 
hairs  ;  and  the  calyx  consists  of  five  pieces,  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the  stem.  The  caly- 
cine  leaves,  indeed,  are  often  very  small,  juiceless,  and 
different  from  those  of  the  stem,  as  if  scales  of  buds 
previous  to  their  developeraent ;  but  that  they  still  are 
nothing  but  leaves  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the 
stem,  must  be  concluded  from  this,  that  when  plants, 
Roses  and  Geum  rivale  for  example,  become,  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  nutriment,  proliferous,  the  calycine 
leaves,  which  before  were  small  and  dry,  expand  into  leaves 
in  size,  colour,  figure,  texture,  and  substance,  exactly  like 
those  of  the  stem.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  calyx  and  the  leaves  of  the  stem  were  in  the  beginning 
alike.' 

*'  As  to  the  petals.  *  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  calyx.  The  white  corolla  of 
Helleborus  niger,  after  flowering,  assumes  the  green  ap- 
pearance of  the  calyx.  In  luxuriant  flowers  of  Rosa  and 
Geum,  the  corolla  sometimes  becomes  wholly  green,  and 
assumes  the  foliaceous  nature  of  the  calyx.  As  the  calyx 
is  nothing  but  leaves,  and  as  each  leaf  contains  in  its  axil 
the  rudiment  of  a  plant  consisting  of  the  rudiments  of 
leaves  of  a  future  year,  it  follows  that  the  petals  are  of 
necessity  the  rudimtnt  immediately  within  the  calycine 
leaves ;  the  petals,  therefore,  would  have  been  leaves 
another  year,  if  flowers  had  not  been  produced.' 

"  As  to  the  stamens.  '  From  double  flowers  it  is  ap- 
parent that  stamens  do  change  into  petals  and  petals  into 
calyxi  This  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  insisted 
on.  Now,  as  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  arises  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  plant,  and  from  the  axil  of  the  calyx  are  pro- 
duced the  petals,  which  are  nothing  but  more  tender 
leaves,  and  as  these  petals  must  have,  like  otlier  leaves,  the 
rudiments  of  leaves  in  their  axils,  it  follows  ihat  stamens 
are  so,  for  they  can  be  transmuted  into  petals,  as  the 
petals  can  into  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.' 

As  to  the  pistil.  The  evidence  of  this  being  also 
reducible  to  leaves,  is  taken  from  a  change  observed  in  the 
flowers  of  Carduus  hecerophyllus  and  tataricus,  in  which 
the  style  was  changed  into  two  green  leaves  like  bracts, 
and  from  the  common  conversion  of  the  pistil  into  leaves 
in  proliferous  individuals  of  the  Rose,  the  Anemone,  and 
others. 

This  is  enough  to  show  in  what  way  the  great  Liu- 
nseus  regarded  this  curious  question.  I  shall  next  explain 
how  others  have  improved  upon  his  views. — R.  E. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 

In  the  days  of  the  Druids,  this  parasitical  plant  was/ 
supposed  to  have  its  attachment  principally  to  the  Oak-! 
tree.  The  CeUic  priests  regarded  it  with  extreme  venera- 
tion, and  collected  it  for  charms,  and  cures,  and  religious 
ceremonies,  with  solemn  formalities ;  but  with  tliem  it 
owed,  all  its  supposed  mystic  influences  to  its  connexion 
with  the  sacred  Oak. 

I  am  led,  however,  to  imagine,   from  recent  inquiries 
and  some  personal  observation,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
true  Mistletoe  of  Celtic  superstition,  and  therefore  that 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  though  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  Druids,   may  have  in  some  way  mistaken  the  plant. 
He  probably  took  his  report  on  trust.     It   may  not  have 
been  a  production  of  his   climate,  he  may  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  it  himself.     We  know  that  most 
of  the  names  given  by  him  and  Theophrastus  have  been 
rejected  by   modern  botanists,   or  have   been  applied  to 
other  plants  ;  as  the  Daphne,  which  was  the  Lamel  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  our  Laurel.     Virgil  speaks  of  the   Viscum, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  the  Viscum  album — 
Quale  holfct  aylvis  brumali  frigorc  viscum 
Fronik*  virere  nuvi,  quod  nun  sua  ceminat  arbos, 
Et  croceo  fojtu  terctea  circumdarc  truucos ; 
but  without  any  direct  allusion  in  those  lines  to  the  Oak 
or  any  particular  tree  as   its  nurse,  though   he  certiiinly 
rt(trt,  to   the   Ilex  in  the  course  of  his  metaphor,  a  fow 
line*  farther. 

JL  jjaiaille,  the  Curator  of  tlie  Botanical  Garden  at 
AvrancheB,  in  the  Department  of  La  Manche,  Normandy, 
hai  favoured  me  with  some  interestinij  notes  on  the  subject, 
which  have  led  me  to  examine  Otik  forehts,  and  various 
plantations  in  that  dihtrict,  the  examination  of  whi';h  tends 
to  corroborate  liis  remarks.  He  asserts  that  in  all  hh 
botanical  researches  throughout  the  arrondissement,  he 
fa&t  never  seen  the  Mistletoe  growing  from  the  Oak, 
nor  been  able  to  discover  that  any  other  person  had 
•een  it  on  that  tree,  thougli  it  la  common  on  the  Apple- 
tree,  the  Ha-Atljorn,  and  many  other  of  thoHc  trees  on 
which  the  thru.-,h  (which  is  believed  to  be  the  agent 
of  propagating  the  plant)  had  voided  the  undigented 
Wriei  of  the  Viscum  album  on  which  it  had  been 
feeding.  Thus,  by  a~  bountiful  provision  of  the  Creator, 
that  mvtter  wliich  otherwine  would  full  barrc:n  to 
the  earth  and  p'lrish  there  frorn  uant  of  the  jieculiar 
«hment  which  hm  betn  pliced  in  th",  hark  of  certain 
treca  fur  the  development  anJ  nurture  of  the  vital  princi- 


ple within  it,  is  rendered  reproductive.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  extent  of  injury  which  this  parasite  occasions 
to  the  trees  which  it  tends  to  exhaust,  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  But  we  may  conclude  with  Sir 
John  Colbatch,  "  that  this  beautiful  plant  has  some  import- 
ant properties,  and  that  it  has  been  designed  for  further 
and  more  important  purposes  than  to  feed  thrushes,  or  to 
be  hung  up  surreptitiously  in  houses  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits." 

The  Druids  occupied  the  forests  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  :  if,  then,  the  Mistletoe  with  which  we  are  now  so 
familiar,  and  which  is  naturally  growing  at  this  day  on 
the  Acacia,  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Poplar,  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  which  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Bataille,  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Druids  venerated,  and  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  companion  of  the  Oak,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  one  has  since  repudiated  the 
other  ? 

M.  Bataille  states  that  after  consulting  the  works  of 
many  of  those  botanists  who  have  given  the  description  of 
tlie  plants  of  France,  he  has  found  that  the  authority  of 
Duhamel  alone  is  urged  to  prove  that  the  Mistletoe  may 
be  brought  to  grow  indiscriminately  on  any  of  the  indi- 
genous trees  of  the  country  and  on  many  exotics,  in 
opposition  to  which  Thuillier,*  who  describes  this  ligneous 
parasite  accurately,  says,  that  it  is  found  on  almost  alt 
trees  except  the  Oak.-f* 

M.  Bataille  planted  an  Apple-tree  among  the  Honey- 
suckle tribe  in  the  Avranches  garden,  and  in  the  part  of  the 
tree  where  Mistletoe  would  be  most  likely  to  establish  itself, 
he  inserted  in  the  bark  some  of  its  berries  ;  these  germi- 
nated, the  radicles  stretched  out  and  fastened  upon  the 
bark,  on  which  they  continued  firmly  imbedded  during 
the  summer  and  winter  without  farther  apparent  progress. 
It  was  not  until  tlie  succeeding  spring  that  they  gave 
any  signs  of  life,  in  throwing  out  a  few  little  branches 
furnished  with  the  elements  of  leaves. 

M.  Bataille  has  repeated  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
with  Oak,  but  unsuccessfully.  However,  he  is  about  to 
renew  them,  in  the  expectation  of  ascertaininc  whether  it 
has  much  disposition  to  nourish  the  Viscum  album  or  not, 
— Martin  Doyle. 


'/  Home  Correspondence. 

1  Burnt  Clay. —  I  can  fully  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr, 
W.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  which  appeared  in  the  last  week's 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  as  to  the  good  effects  produced  in 
gardens,  where  the  soil  is  strong,  by  the  use  of  burnt  clay 
or  marl  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  vegetables  and  the  charred 
branches  of  trees.  I  have  had  for  some  time  past  several 
of  these  burning  heaps  in  the  environs  of   my  garden, 

..  which  produce  us  in   succession  a  very  valuable  manure  ; 

f!  they  are  easily  kept  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  all  the 
care  they  require  is,  to  cover  and  surround  them  occa- 
sionally with  fresh  clay  or  marl,  that  they  may  not  burst 
out  into  an  open  flame.  My  gardener  sowed  two  beds  of 
Onion-seeds  of  the  Globe,  James's  Keeping,  and  Stras- 
,burg  sorts,  mixed  together,  about  the  lOtli  of  March  last, 
with  1  lb.  of  seed  to  each  bed.  The  beds  were  each  of 
them  l<j  yards  by  12  yards,  and  one  of  them  was  manured 
with  good  stable-dung  ;  the  other  by  this  mixture  of  burnt 
clay  and  vegetable  ashes.  The  produce  of  the  first  did 
not  exceed  five  bushels  of  an  inferior  size,  the  greater  part 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  the  Onion-fly ; 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  was  20  bushels  of  Onions,  as  large 
as  those  imported  from  Portugal.  Another  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  tliat  the  former  have  not  kept  well ;  but 
the  latter  are  as  sound  as  possible,  not  a  single  bulb  in 
the  strings  showing  the  least  appearance  of  decay.  The 
same  burnt  mixture  has  been  applied  with  equal  success 
in  my  fruit-garden.  I  had  observed  a  great  decrease  in 
my  crop  of  Apricots  for  several  years  past,  and  upon  a 
careful  investigation  as  to  the  cause,  my  gardener  and  I 
agreed  that  it  must  be  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  border  ; 
we  therefore  had  the  old  soil  removed,  and  a  quantity  of 
this  burnt  mixture  with  a  little  fresh  loam  substituted 
for  it.  My  gardener  planted  the  border  so  renewed  with 
runners  of  Keen's  Seedlings,  in  rows  ;  they  became  strong 
plants  by  June,  when  they  flowered  and  produced  an 
abundant  crop,  and  all  my  Apricot-trees  were  covered 
during  the  summer  with  well-ripened  fruit.  I  ara  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  excellence  of  this  kind  of  manure,  that  I 
intend  to  adopt  it  generally  on  my  farm.  It  will  there 
have  a  double  advantage  ;  for  I  shall  be  enabled  to  save 
the  farm-yard  dung  for  composts,  and  I  shall  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  my  hedges  neatly  trimmed  and  my 
ditches  well  cleared  out.  Our  stiff  soils  will  be  also 
rendered  more  friable,  and  will  not  suffer  as  they  now  do 
from  the  retention  of  wet  on  the  surface. — Oswald  Mosley, 
Rolleston  Hall,  near  Burlon-on-Trent. 

Durability  of  Oak  cut  in  Winter. — We  have  a  saying  in 
Surrey,  that  the  sap  of  winter-fallen  Oak  is  as  hard  as  the 
heart  of  that  which  is  thrown  in  the  spring.  There  may 
be  a  little  exaggeration  in  tliis  saying,  but  it  serves  to 
show  the  common  impression  of  the  comparative  dura- 
bility.—^/. C.  P. 

Itaisinij  Seeiiliny  Picotces, — Wood's  Col.  Steel,  red 
Picotee — from  three  seedlings  out  of  this  flower,  three  red 
Picotees  were  ])roduced,  one  of  which  was  just  admissible 
on  a  stage.  From  Ilufton's  Isabella — I  hud  about  thirty 
plants,  many  of  them  were  very  lurge  and  bhovvy,  both  red 
and  jjurple  Picotces,  were  well-formed,  and  made  hand- 
some border-flowers ;  but  they  were  either  serrated  in  a 
slight  degree,  or  somewhat  barred.  Lee's  Cleopatra — from 
forty  plants  of  this  none  were  good.  From  Kly'u  Criterion, 
re<l    Picotee,    were    seven    phintH,    one    very    capital    red 


*  Author  of  I,u  l-'loro  Parlnlenne, 

t  'Ihere  in  a  liraii'-li  of  (Juk  wlili  tlie  Mlotlrtoo  around  it  pre- 
ficrvcil  in  tlio  Muflcum  of  I'urU:  If  it  were  nut  conKiilcrcd  u  riiru 
production  I  am  nt  a  lon»  to  account  fur  ItHhcinu  ho  ^ircHcrvcd.— 
M.  D. 


Picotee,  one  single  red  ditto,  one  dark  self,  and  four  run 
pink  bizarres.  From  Ely's  Grace  Darling,  purple  Pico- 
tee, were  also  seven  plants;  one  excellent,  one  middling, 
three  with  round  useless  pods,  purple  Picotees  with  light 
edges,  two  died.  Same  sort  sowed  in  November  produced 
sixty  plants,  but  none  good.  From  Sharp's  Nymph  of 
the  Nore,  red  Picotee,  I  had  two  plants ;  one  was  a  self, 
the  other  a  red  Picotee,  with  the  narrow  petals  of  the 
parent ;  otherwise,  first-rate.  From  Hufton's  Nehemiah, 
I  raised  three  plants,  viz.,  two  purple  Picotees,  of  which 
one  was  tolerable,  and  one  purple  self. — O. 

Cucumbers. — The  accumulation  of  steam  in  Cucumber- 
frames  about  this  aeaaon  is  ofcen  injurious  to  the  plants. 
To  obviate  thia  I  caused  a  bed  to  be  made  of  well-prepared 
horse-dung  and  Oak. leaves,  for  a  two-light  frame,  haviug 
a  partition  in  the  middle,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  two  sin- 
gle-light boxes.  Each  was  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  fermenting  materials  ;  the  bed  was 
raised  high  in  order  that  a  good  front  lining  might  be 
applied,  the  end  and  back  were  well  thatched  with  straw 
to  keep  out  frost,  wind,  &c.  The  bed  being  made,  and 
the  boxes  placed  on  it,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  one  of  them ; 
when  these  began  to  vegetate,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  a  lining,  and  at  the  same  time  I  introduced  a  tin 
pipe,  six  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  placing  it 
longitudinally,  but  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  the  front  of 
the  frame,  with  the  lower  end  protruding  through  the 
lining,  near  the  ground,  and  the  upper  entering  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame,  thus  causing  a  draft  of  air  through  the 
pipe  into  the  frame,  the  effect  of  which  was  not  only  to 
raise  the  thermometer  10°  or  12°,  but  to  expel  thedamp 
and  dry  the  soil,  so  that  after  the  plants  were  potted,  I 
found  it  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  very  cold  damp 
weather,  to  water  daily;  and  in  about  tiiree  weeks  I  had  a 
good  stock  of  strong  heaUliy  plants.  With  a  view  to  teat 
the  advantaijes  of  tliis  treatment,  some  of  the  plants  were 
placed  in  the  adjoining  frame,  which  was  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  one  they  were  raised  in,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  air-pipe.  Having  a  good  stock  of  plants, 
three  pots  of  the  best  were  selected;  but  although  the 
frame  was  previously  replenished  with  a  lining,  and  every 
care  taken  to  preserve  them,  at  the  end  of  a  week  they 
perished  for  want  of  heat.  I  then  introduced  an  air-pipe 
into  this  frame  also,  and  planted  more  plants,  which 
flourished  through  the  season  with  the  best  results  ;  thus 
proving  to  my  satisfaction  the  utility  of  air-pipes.  Much, 
I  imagine,  may  be  effected  by  this  mode  of  heating,  not 
only  in  growing  Cucumbers,  but  other  plants,«where  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  materials. — M.  Power. 

Cause  of  Hardiness. — The  difference  between  hardy 
and  tender  plants  arisfs  from  their  capability  of  taking 
up  chemical  substances,  alkalies,  acids,  or  earths,  by  which, 
the  juices  are  kept  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state.  In  tender 
plants  they  become  thickened,  and  are  not  capable  of 
passing  up  the  vessels  at  a  comparatively  mild  temperature, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  reduced  the  plant  dies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  juices  becoming  congealed.  In  hardy  plants 
these  remain  fluid  at  a  very  low  temperature  ;  if  they  were 
to  become  frozen  they  would  expand  and  burst  the  vessels, 
and  death  would  be  the  consequence.  Plants  the  most 
succulent,  and  apparently  very  tender,  stand  severe  frost 
(Scilla  Sibirica  for  instance),  while  trees,  to  aj-pearance 
quite  harHy,  are  destroyed  by  it.  The  hardiness  of  a  plant 
does  not  depend  upon  woody  fibre,  as  death  in  all  cases 
proceeds  from  the  juice  expanding  and  forcing  the  bark 
from  the  wood.  Perhaps  this  notice  will  lead  the  Chemist 
to  analyse  the  juices  of  hardy  and  tender  plants  with  a 
view  to  determine  their  different  properties,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  possible  to  render  plants  hardier  by  giving 
them  subitances  which  will  keep  their  juices  fluid,  and 
make  them  less  liable  to  tlie  effects  of  frost.  In  accli- 
matizing plants,  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
constitution  of  any  jiarticular  species  or  variety,  beyond 
the  capability  of  its  taking  up  more  of  the  substance,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  renders  the  juices  thinner,  and 
makes  th«m  susceptible  of  the  action  of  frost.  Can  there 
be  any  latent  caloric  in  substances  taken  up  by  plants 
which  is  afterwards  given  out  to  them  ? — //.  Groom. 

Slnijs, —  I  have  a  few  Cauliflower  plants  which  were 
much  eaten  by  slugs.  I  put  a  small  one-light  frame  over 
them  to  protect  them  from  frost — any  access  from  without 
seemed  improbable ;  nevertheless,  when  I  searched  I 
found  a  great  many  slugs ;  whenever  I  lifted  up  some 
pots  of  Strawberries  within  the  frame,  I  always  found  two 
or  three  large  ones.  I  conclude  that  they  have  been  for 
some  time  buried  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and 
perhn[)S  their  habit  is  to  lie  deeper  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.—  J.  /F.,  Peterborouyh.  [Pretty  strong  gas- 
water  applied  to  ground  infested  with  slugs  at  their  feed- 
ing time  kills  them  effectually,] 

Diyyiny  Vine  Borders. — In  many  places  Vine  borders 
are  dug,  and  an  early  crop  of  Caulillowers  taken  from 
tiiem,  or  they  are  planted  with  annuals  and  greenhouse 
plants.  This  is  a  practice  which  every  gardener  should 
condemn,  for  it  cuts  all  the  roots  near  the  surface,  which 
is  a  serious  injury  to  the  Vine  ;  as  the  surface-roots  are 
caitable  of  receiving  more  nutriment  from  dung  laid  on 
the  border  than  those  at  a  greater  depth,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  surface-roots  are  destroyed  or  damaged 
will  the  croj)  be  scanty. — J.  W.  K. 

JMr.  Loudun. — As  1  find  that  a  passage  in  the  Adver- 
tisement on  our  behalf,  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  of  Jan.  27,  has  led  to  an  erroneous  im- 
pression with  regard  to  Mcsars.  Longman,  I  Hliall  feel 
very  much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  make  the 
following  stutttment.  'J  he  fuct  is,  that  though  all  the 
works,  which  were  poor  Mr.  Loudon's  own  property,  do 
"stand  pledged"  in  the  bands  of  Mcsars.  Jjoiignnin  to 
defray  the  debt  on  the  Arboretum,  &c.,  those  gentlemen 
hold  the  books  solely  us  truatees,  to  receive  their  proceeds. 
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and  to  pay  the  amount  in  equal  shares  to  the  printers, 
stationers,  and  wood-engravers,  who  are  the  creditors  to 
whom  my  late  husband  was  so  lurgely  indebted.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  make  tliis  statement,  as  1  have  experi- 
enced the  greatest  kindness  from  Messrs.  LongniRn,  who 
have  done  everytliing  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
painful  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed. — 
J,  W.  Loudon,  liayswaler,  Feb.  7.  1H44. 

Mrs.  Loudon. — It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  in  tlie 
lafet  Chronicle  that  the  meeting  in  bt-half  of  Mrs.  Loudon, 
kindly  permitted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  take 
place  in  their  rooms,  was  finally  fixed  for  Saturday,  tlie 
17th  inst.,  when  I  trust  some  effectual  means  will  be 
adopted  to  relieve  Mrs.  Loudon  and  family  trom  tlie  pre- 
sent position  their  affairs  assume,  and  enable  them  to  reHp 
unfettered  the  benefits  arising  from  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's 
■works,  to  which  Mrs.  Loudon's  own  talented  assistance  so 
justly  entitles  her.  For  wich  a  roan  as  Mr.  Loudon,  after 
a  long  life  of  inct-ssanc  mental  toil  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, to  die  80  poorly  remunerated,  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate ;  especially  when  we  reflect  that  his  embarrassments 
were  occasioned  by  theimmenseoutlaynecessary  to  produce 
that  valuable  and  herculean  work,  the  *'  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum,"  which  must  be  acknowledged, 
considering  the  bodily  disadvantages  under  which  for  many 
years  Mr.  Loudon  unfortunately  laboured,  to  be  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  authorship  and  iiidefatii^able  perseverance. 
To  immediately  reltase  this  distinguished  man's  family 
from  embarrassment  is  a  debt  tlie  horticultural  world  owe 
to  his  memorv  ;  his  name  must  ever  be  associaied  with 
the  brightest  era  in  Gardening,  fur  to  him  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  ha vingraij;ed  Horticulture  from  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance and  empiricism  to  the  rank  it  now  holds  amongst  other 
scientific  professions.  1  sincerely  hope  the  purpose  for 
which  this  meeting  is  to  be  held  may  prove  as  successful 
as  the  most  sanguine  friends  to  its  laudable  object  could 
desire  ;  and  I  trust  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  its 
furtherance  will  attend,  if  possible,  and  likewise  use  their 
personal  influence  with  their  friends.  It  gives  roe  much 
satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  a  meeting  for  the 
same  purpose  will  be  iield  in  Edinburgh  after  the  London 
one,  under  the  kind  auspices  nf  Dr.  Patrick  Is'eill  and  other 
influential  gentlemen. — Joseph  Paxton. 

Lemons.—  *^  M.B."  forwards  a  Lemon  that  was  gathered 
2d  Sept.,  and  the  same  day  put  into  the  box  in  which  it 
now  is  (with  another  which  has  been  taken  out)  ;  it  is  now 
five  months  since  it  was  closed  up.  "  M.  B."  preserved  two 
Xjcmons  in  the  same  way  for  sis  months,  having  put  them 
in  the  1st  of  March,  1843,  and  not  opening  the  box  till 
the  1st  of  the  following^  September  :  they  were  both  as  per- 
fect as  the  one  sent.  [This  was  a  fine  specimen,  not  at 
aU  shrivelled,  but  perfectly  plump  and  sound  ;  and  the 
simple  way  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  (being  buried 
in  rice  and  earth  in  a  small  box),  is  deserving  the  notice 
of  those  who  may  have  more  Lemons  ripe  at  one  time  than 
they  can  use.] 

Streptocarpus  Rexii This  plant  has  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance iu  the  open  border  during  the  summer  months. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of  April,  in  pans, 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  then  place  the  pans  in  a 
hot-bed,  frame,  or  pit,  until  the  plants  are  fit  for  potting 
oEf.  The  seed  should'  be  sown  very  thin,  if  not,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  will  rot  off,  for  want  of  air 
and  room  to  their  stalks,  as  tliey  grow  with  their  foliage 
prostrate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  for 
potting  otF,  fill  a  quantity  of  pots  with  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  sand,  then  place  a  plant  in  each  pot, 
and  give  a  little  water.  Afterwards  remove  them  into  the 
frame  or  pit;  when  they  have  got  established  in  their 
pots,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  or  greenhouse. 
In  June  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  regularly 
watered  during  the  summer.  Towards  tlie  end  of  Ucto- 
ber  remove  them  to  a  frame,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
In  May  or  June  following  they  may  be  planted  out 
where  required.  As  soon  as  frost  is  apprehended,  take 
up  the  plants,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots, 
repot  them,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhousCj  or  frame, 
till  again  required. — J.  McI.,  Bilhborough. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6,  1844. — Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel,  and  Dr.  Schlei- 
den,  of  Berlin,  were  proposed  as  foreign  Fellows  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Winterbottom  exhibited  specimens  of 
Trichogoanesspeciosjim,  which  he  had  gathered  in  company 
with  Mr.  Babington,  at  Brandon,  Mountain  Dingle,  and 
Waterville,  Inveiary,  in  Ireland  ;  also  specimens  of  Spi- 
ranthes  gemmipara,  which  he  and  Mr.  Babington  had 
found  in  considerable  numbers  at  Castletown,  Bearhaven, 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Anderson  exhibited  specimens  of  Breiia 
latifolia  in  blossom.  A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Curtis, 
on  two  species  of  Hymenopterous  insects.  The  first  be- 
longed to  the  lamily  TeuthredinidEe,  or  Saw-flies,  and  con- 
stituted a  new  genus,  which  Mr.  Curtis  proposed  to  call  Die- 
loceras.  This  insect  was  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  and  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Brazils;  hence 
he  called  the  species  D.  Ellisii.  This  insect  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  larva  forming  for  themselves  a  cocoon  in  com- 
munity, a  fact  that  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  amongst 
insects.  The  cocoon  was  exhibited,  was  oblong,  and 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a  Jargonelle  Pear.  The  out- 
side consisted  of  a  tunic,  of  woolly  substance,  well  adapted 
to  keep  off  the  influence  of  water  as  well  as  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Ichneumonida.  In  tl,e  inside  the  cocoon 
consisted  of  about  30  cells,  having  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  common  wasp  and  bee,  but  nothing  like  so 
great  a  regularity  in  form,  but  about  the  same  size.  The 
second  insect  described  was  a  species  of  wasp,  which  Mr. 
Curtis  proposed  to  call  Vespa  brumex.  This  insect 
forms  a  remarkable  nest,  which  had  also  been  brought  from 


the  Brazils  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  nest  was  exhibited,  and 
is  about  ei^bc  inches  in  length,  and  15  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  a  conical  form,  and  is  suspended  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree  by  its  apex.  The  te,\ture  of  the  nest 
is  very  hard,  resembling  an  earthenware  ve«se!,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  other  wasps.  At  the  base  there  is 
a  small  opening  not  allowing  the  passage  of  more  than 
one  insect  at  a  time.  The  nest  had  not  been  opened,  and 
as  it  was  so  closely  made,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  structure  of  its  interior.  Mr.  Ross  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  optical  glasses,  with  indications  of  a  vegetable 
growth  between  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Naturnlists 
present  that  the  appearances  found  on  the  glass  were:  due 
to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Torula. 

IPSWICH  CUCUMBER  SOCIETY. 
'-►Thf:  first  brace,  exhibited  by  E.  Leathes,  Esq.,  nn 
Amateur,  commanded  universal  admiration  ;  but  not 
en'ering  for  the  sweepstakes,  Mr.  Letter  won  the  second 
prize  of  the  Society  and  a  sweepstakes  of  4/., — he  exhi- 
bited eight  brace,  from  12  to  17  inches  long.  Mr.  Geo. 
MilU's  were  the  longeiit,  hut  in  other  points  did  not  answer 
to  the  Society's  standard.  The  exliibitors  and  their 
friends  afterwards  dined  together,  and  spent  a  most 
agreeable  evening.  Mr.  Wild,  the  secretary,  stated  that 
he  should  never  be  satisfied  till  he  could  produce  a  com- 
petition of  ALL  the  Cucumbergrowers  in  England,  and 
would  at  the  next  meeting  propose  "That  all  winners  of 
First  Prizes  in  England  should  be  allowed  to  exhibit  free 
of  all  expense,"  lo  a  class  established  for  tliHt  purpose. 

The   Jiitipes'   description  of   the    PRIZE    Specimens    exhibited 
February  8th,  1S44, 
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*'  Maturitj/  of  Grapes. — M.  Payen  has  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion on  a  memoir  by  M.  Oscar  Leclerc-Thonin,  who 
sought  by  direct  experiment  to  solve  the  question — what 
influence  had  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maturity  of  the  Grapes  ?  The  following 
results  exhibit  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  cul-' 
tivating  the  Vice  in  latitudes  where  temperature  may  be 
suitable,  but  where  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  foggy. 
The  total  suppression  of  the  leaves  prevents  the  develop-' 
nient  and  the  maturity  of  the  Grapes.  The  partial  sup- 
pression of  these  organs  in  the  spring  provokes  the 
appearance  of  axillary  buds,  which  replace  the  leaves 
taken  away  ;  later,  when  the  buds  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
duced, this  suppression  arrests  the  developu;ent  of  the 
kernels,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  flesh,  retards  the 
maturity  and  injures  the  elaboration  of  the  saccharine 
principle.  Want  of  evaporation,  and  privation  of  the 
solar  rays,  enervate  the  organs  of  fructification.  Supera- 
bunfiance  of  water,  and  consequently  defective  evaporff- 
tion,  in  a  luminous  atmosphere,  incites  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tntiou  of  leaves,  but  checks  the  elaboration  of  the  juices, 
wliich  >emain  acid  and  unsavoury  :  maturation  is  not 
accomplished.  Finally,  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  moist  and 
dull,  the  leaves  may  increase  greatly  ;  but  the  juices  are  in- 
sipid, scarce,  and  t!ie  embryo  is  not  formed. — Lit.  Gaz" 

**  Zinc  Milk  Vessels  Poisonous. — The  following  ex- 
tract will  show  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  milk  in  zinc  bowls — a  custom  which  has  lately 
become  very  prevident  :  these  articles  being  sold  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  creara  being 
produced,  owing  to  the  galvanic  action.  *  I  would 
scarcely  have  believed  (says  L.  Elanes,  of  Berlin)  that 
zinc  vessels  would  again  have  come  into  use  for  alimentary 
purposes,  as  Vauquelin,  40  years  ago,  proved  that  such 
were  certain,  after  a  short  time,  to  hold  a  certain  quantity 
of  zinc  in  solution.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  a 
solution  of  sugar  which  had  stood  only  a  few  hours  ia 
the  summer  in  a  zinc  vessel,  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  zinc  salts.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the 
cream  will  separate  more  easily  from  milk,  if  the  latter  be 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  zinc  vessel.  As,  however,  it  Is 
known  that  milk  will  turn  acid  much  sooner  than  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  it  is  tlie  more  to  be  apprehended  chat  some 
zinc  will  be  dissolved,  and  such  zinc  will  be  the  more 
noxious,  as  it  is  well  known  that  even  a  small  amount  of 
zinc  will  cause  spasmodic  vomiting.' — Pharm.  Jour" 


IREfalffcDS. 

The  Year -Sook  of  Facts.     8vo.     Bogue. 

This  is,  as  usual,  a  rich  storehouse  of  information  con- 
cerning the  discoveries  in  science  during  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  its  usual  contents,  the  volume  hnw  before 
us  has  a  portrait  of  Professor  Liebig.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  Lacloscope. — M.  Donne  has  introduced  'A  new 
instrument  designed  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  cream 
contained  in  milk,'  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Lactoscope.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  based 
on  the  inherent  property  of  milk,  which  derives  its  opacity 
from  the  globules  of  fatty  matter  it  contains,  in  being 
more  opaque  as  the  cream  is  more  abundant.  The  con- 
struction is  so  arranged  that  the  degree  of  opacity  may  be 
examined  in  layers  of  various  thicknesses.  The  milk  is 
placed  between  two  parallel  plates  of  glass,  the  distance 
between  which  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  the  flame  of 
a  taper  is  employed  as  a  test;  a  graduated  circle  indicates 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  milk,  and  a  corresponding 
table  of  reference  gives  the  amount  of  cream.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  instrumentis  such  as  to  indicate  dilution  with 
one-twentieth  the  bulk  of  water.  Upwards  of  ten  years 
since  was  invented  a  cream-gauge,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  M.  Donne's  Lactoscope  :  it  is  a  graduated  glass  tube, 
and  has,  we  believe,  been  found  very  useful." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR.  ORNAMENTAL. 

EuoNYMUS  Japonicds.  Japan  Euonymus.  {Hardy  Evergreen 
S/i^'Sl!^y  "Ceiastracece.  Tetr.-Pent.-Hexandria  Mnimiryiiia.— 
In  all  respects  this  corresponds  with  the  account  given  by  Thun- 
berg,  of  the  Iso  Curoggi,  or  black  shore-tree,  nf  the  Japanese, 
even  to  the  sporting:  into  a  silver  blotched  variety,  aUo  in  our 
gardens.  He  savs  it  is  in  Japan  a  bush  about  us  hig-h  as  a  man. 
With  us  it  is  not' as  yet  higher  than  three  or  four  teet,  bat  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  becoming  much  larger.  Although  no  beauty 
is  to  be  found  in  its  flowers,  this  plant  is  of  tlie  same  kind  of 
value  as  the  common  I.aurel,  Phylhreas,  and  Alateinus,  bein^a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  much  the  apiiearance  or  a  smalU 
leaved  Orange.  It  is  true  that  in  very  severe  winters  it  is  liable 
to  be  killetl  to  the  ground,  but  so  are  the  Bay,  the  Ilex,  and 
others;  it  however  springs  up  again  and  rajiidly  forms  a  new 
hush.  When  older  it  will  probably  become  more  hardy.  It  18 
easily  increased  from  cuitiugs  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  placed 
under  a  hand-gla^s  or  iu  a  close  frame,  and  shaded  in  summer. 
It  flowers  in  Ju'y  and  August,  but  has  not  as  yet  prodnced  fruit- 
Tliere  are  two  varieties,  one  with  silver  striped,  the  other  with, 
gold-striped  leaves ;  liut  the  latter  is  very  subjecc  to  run  back  to 
the  green-leaved,  while  the  silver  striped  hardly  ever  changes. 
It  is  called  in  many  places,  "  Ctiinese  Bnx."  the  Tiame  it  bore 
when  first  introduced  from  Belgium.— Ba^a^ncai  Register. 

LvcASTK  Skinneri.  Mr.  Skinner's  Lycas'-e.  {Stove  Epi- 
p/ij/fe.")-'Orc1iidace3e.  (iynandria  Monandria.— This  plant  is  gene- 
rally called  Maxillaria  Skinneri,  but  it  is  now  classed  by  Dr. 
Lindley  among  the  species  of  l.ycaste.  L.  Skinneri  is  happily 
dpsigimted  by  Mr.  Bateman  as  the  facile  princes  of  all  known 
Maxillarias.  "  It  has  at  length,"  s;iys  that  gentleman,  writing' 
in  the  Miscellany  01' the  "  Untanical  Rt'gisler'*for  1S42.  "flowered 
in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  with  a  vigour  and 
beauty  that  could  not  be  exceeded  in  its  native  haunts.  The 
flowers  actually  measure  upwards  of  six  inches  across,  from  the 
tips  of  the  lateral  5ei>als,  while  the  latter  nrr  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  colours  ol  the  flowers  are 
peculiarly  delicate,  the  sepals  being  pure  white,  fwinily  tinged 
with  ciimson  at  the  base  j  the  petals  are  of  a  more  rosy  hue, 
while  the  tip  is  almost  covered  with  spots  and  streaks  of  the 
most  brilliant  carmine.  The  column,  again,  is  pure  white  at  the 
apex,  and  mottled  with  crimson  spots  at  ihe  base,  wliih*  a  num- 
ber of  woolly  hairs  are  scattered  on  its  underside.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  stately,  and  its  growth  free  and  vigorous,  more 
nearly  resembling  Lycaste  Deppii,  than  any  other  species."  To 
this  good  description  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more,  than  that 
there  appears  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  iilant,  differing 
slightly  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  their  flowers.  The  one  now 
described  was  flowered  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Mr-^.  Wray» 
of  Oakfield,  Cheltenham,  and  is  among  the  be^t  we  have  seen. 
An  excellent  variety  bloomed,  moreover,  about  three  months 
back  with  F.  Cox.  Esq.,of  Stockwell.  Mrs.Wray's  plant  flowered 
it)  Novemher  last.  The  species  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
in  great  numbers  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esfi-,  after  whom  Mr.  Bate- 
man has  named  it.  Its  native  place  is  Guatemala;  and  Mr. 
Brewster,  the  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Skin- 
ner found  it  growing  on  rocky  and  mossy  banks,  in  very  moist 
places.  Mr.  Brewster,  who  has  been  particularly  successful-in 
cultivating  it,  grows  it  in  an  open  basket  filled  with  moss  and 
leaf-mould,  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to  7"^-  No  doubt 
much  of  ils  luxuriance  is  due  to  the  use  of  leaf-mould,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  medium  for  many  Orchidaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  kept  freely  moistened  in  summer,  on  account 
of  its  vigorous  habils  ;  but  a  cool,  dryish  atmosphere  is  indispen- 
sable during  wmier.—Paxton's  Magazine  of  Butamj. 


GARDEN  MEMORANDA. 

Horticultural  Societt/^s  Gardens,  Chiswick. — Many 
alterations  and  improvements  have  lately  taken  place 
bere,  and  otiiers  are  still  in  progress.  The  old  smoke- 
flues  in  the  wooden  Vinery  have  been  taken  down,  and 
cast-iron  tanks  put  up  by  Burbidge  and  Healy  in  their 
stead;  these  are  IG  inches  wide  and  C  deep,  with  a 
division  along  the  middle  to  separate  the  flow  and 
return.  The  tanks  consist  of  several  bo.ves,  8  feet  long^ 
joined  together  by  hollow  screws,  and  are  elevated  a  little 
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above  the  floor  of  tlie  house  by  brick  suppitrts.  The 
covers  are  also  of  thin  cast-iron,  with  small  circular  open- 
ings for  evaporation,  having  lids  that  can  be  either  sliut 
or  opened,  as  required.  The  house  is  about  37  feet  I0115 
and  12  wide  ;  the  boiler,  one  of  Bmbidge  nnd  Healy's, 
seems  to  be  a  very  efficient  one  ;  the  fiirr.ace- doors  hein? 
made  to  slide  horizunrally,  can  be  shut  perfectly  close.and 
are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  gencrnlly  happens  with 
those  that  are  hinged.  The  top  of  the  boiler  is  a  shallow 
basin,  18  inches  in  diameter;  this  is  intended  to  hold 
water,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere  if 
the  boiler  be  introduced  inside ;  but  in  this  case  it 
was  not  so  situated,  and  was  filled  with  sand,  which 
being  an  excellent  non-conductor,  preven-'.s  the  heat 
from  escaping.  This  apparHius  has  not  been  yet  in 
use,  but  it  promises  to  answer  admirably  ;  and,  running 
along  in  the  Vinery  near  the  front  wall,  it  occupies  little 
room,  and  has  a  neHt  aopeara-ice.  The  curvilinear 
Vinery  is  now  also  lieated  by  hot  water.  This  lias  been 
effected  by  converting  the  smoke-flues  into  hot-water 
gutters,  rendered  water-tight  by  cement,  and  covered  with 
tile?.  The  boiler  (by  Weeks,  sen.)  which  heais  this  is 
likewise  intended  to  heat  three  ranges  of  pits,  each  35  feet 
long  ;  two  of  them,  for  Meluns,  are  already  nearly 
finished,  in  one  of  which  cement  gutters  covered  with  tiles 
are  used,  the  other  is  furnished  with  cast-iron  tanks  ;  these 
are  to  be  cased,  both  sides  and  top,  with  porous  earthen  ware 
material,  made  to  fir,  so  as  to  give  out  moisture,  and  pre- 
rent  tlie  roots  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron,  which 
would  burn  and  destroy  them.  The  tanks  are  Sins,  wide 
and  5  deep  ;  the  flow  and  return  being  about  3  ft.  apart. 
These  pits  being  upwards  of  ISft.  distant  from  tiie  boiler 
the  pipes  between  the  latter  and  ttie  troughs  are  bedded 
in  coal-ashes,  about  7  or  S  inches  below  tiie  surface  of 
the  ground.  By  means  ol  stoppers,  each  pit  sepaiately, 
or  all  of  them,  including  the  Vinery,  may  be  worked  as 
required.  A  more  efficient  means  of  ventilation  has  also 
been  aff'orded  for  the  curvilinear  Vinery  ;  this  has  been 
effected  without  disturbing  the  iror.-work  or  glass,  by 
enlarging  the  ojienings  at  top,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
a  frame-work  covered  with  zinc,  and  having  vertical 
shutters  in  front,  turning  on  pitot-ends  so  as  to  open  or 
shut  easily  up  or  down,  by  means  of  a  curd  fastened  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  shutierd.  The  border  outside  is  covered 
with  Croggon's  asphalte  material,  in  order  to  keep  the 
roots  of  ilie  Vines  from  being  chilled  by  the  snows  and 
cold  rains  of  tpiing.  Having  no  unsightly  appearance,  this 
raateriitl  is  well  adapted  for  Amateurs  whi)  grow  Vines  in 
greenliQuses  near  or  in  connection  with  a  sitting-room. 
The  house  formerly  employed  as  a  Pine-stove  has  lately 
undergone  great  alterations  and  improvements,  and  is  now 
an  excellent  house  for  Orchidaceee  and  otiier  stuve-plants. 
Both  back  and  (root  walls  have  been  raised  five  or  sii 
courses  of  bricks  higher,  in  order  to  adroit  of  a  passage 
being  made  round  the  front  of  the  bed.  The  house  is 
50ft.  long,  and  IS  ft.  wide,  with  a  bed  in  the  centre  for 
the  plants.  Hot-water  gutters,  having  a  dow  and  leturn, 
covered  with  tiles,  run  along  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the 
space  above  them  being  filled  with  brick-rubbish,  over 
which  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  is  afterwards  placed,  on  which 
the  pots  sit.  These  gutters  keep  up  a  steady  heat  in  the 
bed  of  80°  ;  they  are  supplied  from  an  iron  cistern,  in 
which  the  flow-pipe  terminates  at  the  furtlier  end  of  the 
house  from  the  boiler.  Between  the  passage  and  front 
wall  is  a  slate  shelf  2;t.  wide,  with  an  edge  1^  in.  deep,  for 
placing  plants  on.  About  the  middle  of  the  house, 
against  the  front  wall,  is  placed  a  large  slate  cistern, 
in  which  the  rain  water  frum  the  rotif  is  colleced. 
In  this,  from  the  pipes  passing  Ijelow  it,  the  water  is  kept 
in  good  condition  for  watering  the  plants.  Several 
of  tliese  were  in  bloom.  Begonia  maoica'a  was  heiC 
producing  a  fine  panicle  of  pretty  delicate  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  A  small  plant  of  Dendrobium  monili- 
forrae  was  al=o  remarkable  for  its  pretty  purjde  and 
white  blossoms,  whieli  eontrasied  well  with  the  showy 
Gesneni  zebrina  tliat  was  standing  near  it.  Near  this 
houHK  is  a  range  of  pits,  forming  three  sides  of  u  square ; 
these  have  been  lecenily  heatr-d  by  hot-water  gutters  by 
one  of  Gartori  and  Jarvis's  double  drum  boilers.  This 
boiler  answers  the  purpose  of  heating  very  M'eli;  but  the 
tanks  being  covered  with  tile^,  emit  too  much  moisture 
during  dull  weather,  in  winter,  for  cuttings  and  flower- 
garden  plants,  with  which  these  pits  are  filled.  The 
plaDta  in  the  Orchidaceous  house  are  considerably  im- 
proved, and  liave  a  very  healthy  aj-pearance  ;  a  good 
Bpecimefi  of  Dendrobium  nobilc,  with  several  other  plants, 
was  coming  into  bloom.  Many  specimens  are  growing  on 
charred  blocks,  and  show,  from  ihe:r  tine  heathy  dark 
green  foli-ige,  thit  tliey  like  ih-^ir  situilion.  the  cliarcoal 
no  doubt  having  a  beneficial  eff'-c'  npon  them.  Several 
Heallia  in  the  next  hfmae  were  growing  in  soil  mixed 
freely  with  mipt-rphoaphate  of  lime;  this  bus  not  been 
long  enough  a|)plii'd  to  thorougldy  pr')>e  its  cfferta ;  but 
the  pliiiiiji  appciired  to  be  in  perfect  iieal'li  and  doing 
well.  Thin  (tubistance,  unlike  some  of  the  other  artificisil 
Bianare.i,  i^  perfei^dy  harmletti,  an<I  may  be  used  with 
■dvnn'.age  in  tlie  cultivation  of  most  phmts.  In  the  cur- 
»ilinear  stove  a  large  phintof  I,iolia  superbicns  \n  throwing 
op  a  ttrong  flowf;r-*ttem  about  2^  fKet  long,  ami  -vill  noon 
be  in  bloom.  Here  wmh  aUo  a  plant  of  Xjlophylla  latt- 
folia,  about  G  feet  high,  completely  covered  with  Mraall  pale 
yellow  flotrers;  ihii  plant  had  been  poUed  in  June,  chiefly 
io  charcoal  mixed  wirh  peat,  and  a  litile  loam,  which, 
btftide*  hn»itig  a  beneficial  efi'.^ct  on  iiM  growth,  has  dix- 
poied  it  lu  bluorn  freely.  'I  here  was  uUo  in  th:H  house  a 
fine  ipecimen  of  Euphorbia  spr.ndenfl,  fully  Tj  fct't  in 
height  and  4  in  di-irnett-r,  producing  a  multiturle  of  showy 
bloitorni.  In  front  of  thii  move  is  a  ran^'c  of  pit«  that 
were  allcr^d  some  time  ago  and  heated  by  Garton  and 
arvit'i   horizoitial   cylinders  boiler,    which,  on   account 


of  being  set  with  too  small  a  space  for  the  smoke, 
chokes  up  with  soot  when  coals  are  used  either  separately 
or  mixed  with  coke,  and  does  not  work  well.  In  the  large 
conservatory,  a  fine  bush  of  Templetonia  g'auca,  covered 
with  bloom,  is  very  conspicuous,  and  here  L.\iculia  gratis- 
siina,  which  is  usually  trented  as  a  stove-plant,  is  very 
healthy,  and  flowering  profusely  in  a  temperature  from  40° 
to  50*^.  In  the  open  grounds  at  this  season  there  Ih  little 
ao\'eltyto  notice,  except  some  rock-work  constructed  with 
rustic  terraces  in  a  corner  of  the  arboretum,  near  the 
large  iron  tent,  which  is  to  be  planted  with  hardy  Ferns, 
for  which  the  situation,  heini.'  immediately  behind  a  soutli 
wall,  and  shaded  in  summer  by  tree'*,  is  well  adapted. 

The  r^ffaturalist's  Corner, 

Remedy  of  tlie  Citron  at/ainst  Poison^- — AthenBeus 
relates  a  remarkable  story  of  the  use  of  Citrons  against 
poison,  which  he  had  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Egy|ir.  This  governor  had  condemned  two  male- 
factors to  death  by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  led 
to  execution,  a  person  taking  compassion  on  them  gave 
them  a  Citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
though  they  were  exfiosed  to  the  bite  of  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  they  received  no  injury.  The  governor 
being  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  event,  inquired  of 
the  soldier  who  had  guarded  them,  what  thev  had  ate  or 
drank  that  day  ;  and  being  informed  that  they  Miad  only 
eaten  a  Citron,  he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them 
should  eat  a  Citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not 
tasted  the  Citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten  ;  the 
other  remained  imhurt. 

Ulva  pnluslris. — It  is  not  certain,  observes  Pro- 
fessor Martyji,  what  plant  is  the  Ulva  of  the  ancients. 
He  himself  interprets  it  in  Virijil's  Genrt;ics  as  Sed(/e, 
which  is  a  general  na-ne  for  large  weeds  that  grow  in 
marslies  and  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Mo>t  writers, 
savs  the  Professor,  suppose  the  Ukm  to  be  mucli  like  the 
Al'in^  or  Sea-ivrack,  and  that  they  differ  chiefly  in  this: 
that  "the  Aff/a  grows  in  salt  water,  and  the  Ufoa  in  fresh. 
But  he  goes  on  to  mention  one  thing  as  certain — namely, 
that  there  is  no  fresh-water  plant  which  resembles  the 
Sea-wrack  ;  and  agrees  at  the  s^ame  time  with  what  the 
ancients  liave  said  of  their  Ulva.  Cfiesalpinus  supposes, 
and  not  without  reai^on,  titat  tlie  Ulca  is  the  same  with 
the  Typhu,  whicli  we  call  Cat's-taii,  or  Reed-mace.  Itis 
a  very  common  weed  in  this  country,  and  also  in  Italy, 
amo[ig 'sta;jnant  waters  ;  it  grows  to  a  considerable  heiii:ht, 
and  bears  a  liead  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  which,  when 
ripe,  affords  a  great  deal  of  down.  In  the  Third  Georgic 
it  is  called  a  marshy  plant,  and  in  the  Eighth  Eclogue  it 
is  described  as  growing  near  a  rivulet.  In  the  Second 
/Eneid,  Sinon  mentions  his  lying  hid  amongst  the  Ulva, 
in  a  muddy  lake.  The  Cat's-tail  grows  only  where  there 
is  mud,  and  is  tall  enough  to  conceal  any  person.  In  the 
Sixth  j^neid,  again,  it  is  represented  as  growing  by  a 
muddy  river's  side,  and  the  colour  is  said  to  be  glaucous, 
or  bluish-green,  v.hich  agrees  also  with  the  Cat's-tail. 
Qvid  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Ulva  as  a  marshy 
plant.  In  the  fourtli  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  a  pool 
is  described  as  being  remarkably  clear,  by  the  negative 
quality  of  not  having  any  Ulva  in  it  ;  in  the  Sixth  Book 
it  is  called  "  delightful  to  tlie  marshes."  We  find  it  men- 
tioned also  as  a  water-plant  in  the  Eighth  Book,  in  which 
Ovid  ppeaks  also  of  a  bed  being  made  of  the  Ulva.  This 
agrees  with  what  Matthiolns  tells  us,  that  the  poorer 
people  in  Italy  make  iheir  beds  of  the  down  of  the  Cat's- 
tail  instead  of  featiiers  ;  and  the  same  Author  informs  us 
that  there  is  hardly  a  standing  water  in  Italy  which  does 
not  abound  with  Cat's-tail. 


Miscellaneous. 

Remarkable  Snort  of  a  Currant-tree. —  A  Red  Currant- 
tree,  which  had  been  planted  about  10  years,  produced 
this  season,  af  the  top  of  one  of  the  branches,  5  white 
berries;  and  lower,  on  the  same  branch,  was  one  half  red 
and  half  white  among  others  entirely  red. — Revue  Hor- 
ticole.  Ij 

Unicemily  of  Eriangen. — At  the  recent  jubilee  of  this 
U tiiversity,  Robert  Brown  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  and  the  Baron  Delessert  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — B-'t.  Zeit. 

Presfrvalion  of  Plant  Supports. — In  1840,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  Profcsvor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Museum,  I 
had  the  points  of  a  number  of  stakes  of  Fir  wood  done 
over  with  Seyssel  a^iphujie.  These  stakes^^were  placed  in 
a  soil  consfantly  moi-t.  At  the  present  time  {Sept.,  1843), 
they  are  still  as  sound  as  tliey  were  at  the  fir^t  hour.  The 
asplmlte  was  laid  on  very  hot  wiih  a  brush,  the  wood 
having  Keen  previously  heated.  It  was  laid  on  to  the 
thickness  of  1-I2th  of  an  inch,  by  repeated  applications. 
The  last  coat  was  smoothed  over  with  a  wooden  spatula. 
The  l)ark  should  he  taken  off  the  lower  end  of  the  Ktakes  ; 
and  the  cnaiing  Hhnold  extetid  three  inches  above  the  sur- 
frice  of  tlie  soil. — M,  Neumann,  in  Revue  ffortlcole  for 
Sept..  I84:i.|! 

Effects  of  Frost  an  the  Ron! s  of  the  Elm. —  According 
to  some  experiments  respectnig  the  fiensihility  of  the  roots 
of  tree-*  rxtiosed  above  ground  to  the  frost  during  winter, 
and  replanted  in  spring,  it  was  found  that  the  Elm  was 
moHt  affecied.  Thirt  fact  has  been  again  confirmed  by 
new  obnerviitiona  made  by  M.  Pepin,  who  states  tliat 
although  the  temperature  was  only— r)'^  centigrade,  or  fi*^ 
Pah.  below  frec>',ini:,  the'  cilect  on  these  trees  was  very 
evident.  In  the  winter  of  IH42-.1,  he  expoHed  equally  the 
Bpecit'H  of  EIrn  ;  when  about  to  he  planted  he  found  their 
rooti  all  more  or  leas  injured  by  tlie  frost:  (hey  were 
bliif.k,  and  Home  were  ent'ring  into  a  Rtate  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  rootH  were  carefully  drcKncd  in  with  the  knife, 
even  to  the  (piick,  but,  notwithHtanding,  tlirce  specicH  died, 
namely,  U.  campestriB,  oxooieoiiis,  aod  rubra  ;  the  other 


species  are  in  a  languishing  condition,  although  the  spring 
was  very  favourable  for  transplanting  trees.  What  \v,  very 
remirkable,  the  roots  of  the  Jujube,  Pistachia,  PnliuruB, 
Adelia,  Gleditschia,  and  other  exotic  treCfl,  together  with 
some  from  the  south  of  France,  have  not  been  injured  by 
frost,  although  equally  exposed  with  the  Elms. — Revue 
Ilorticole  for  Sept.,  184:i.  !| 

The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ghent — has  fixed  its  second  quinquennial  exhibition 
for  Sunday  the  10th  March  next,  at  which  gold  and  silver 
medals  will  he  awarded  to  the  most  successful  competitors. 
The  highest  prize  is  a  med^l  worth  150  francn,  or  6/.  The 
award  of  the  Judges  will  be  made  on  the  Saturday,  At 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday  will  be  a  banquet  at  which  the 
Judges,  winners,  and  members  of  the  Society,  will  partici- 
pate. Tlie  exhibition  will  commence  on  Sunday  at  1 1  a.m., 
and  close  on  Wednesday  at  5  p.m. 

The  Weather. — Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  that- 
has  now   prevailed   for  some  days,  we   have  a  specimen  of 
an  Ash-tree,  almost  in  leaf,  from  Gwrych  Castle,  the  seat 
of  L.  H.  B.  Hesketh,  E=q.,  near  Abergele,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Wales. 

Adult'-ration  of  Tea.  -  On  Monday,  Mr.  Warringtoa 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Adulteration  of  Tea,  which  brought  to  light  some  very 
startling  facts.  The  Author  having  lately  had  occasion  to 
examine  some  samples  of  Green  Tea,  discovered  tliat  it 
had  been  coloured  with  Prussian  blue.  This  led  him  to 
examine  a  number  of  samples  of  genuine  Chinese  Green 
Tea,  the  result  of  which  slio^ed  that  the  Tea  in  China  ia 
frequently  thus  adulterated  :  Tea  of  inferior  quality  and 
had  colour  being  powdered  over  with  Kaolin  and  Prussian 
blue,  so  as  to  m^ke  it  resemljle  the  finest  Green  Tea. 
Mr.  W.  has  likewise  detected,  by  theaid  of  tlie  microscope, 
a  number  of  other  leaves  mixed  with  those  of  the  Tea 
plant,  in  samples  of  Tea  from  China. 

A  New  Berry. — A  few  evenings  since,  at  a  small  party 
in  Gardiners'  Lane,  where,  of  course,  not  otie  of  the  com- 
pany had  any  knowledi^e  of  Horticulture,  the  mention  of 
the  Service  iierry  (or  Sorb)  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  as  to 
what  sort  of  berry  it  was.  One  jierson  thought  it  was 
either  the  hip  or  haw  ;  another  that  it  was  a  species 
of  "  Cranberry  ;"  a  third  that  it  grew  on  the  Elder  tree — 
nobody  appeared  to  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
fruit;  till  at  last  an  old  hali-pay  officer  guessed — and  was 
held  to  have  solved  the  riddle — that  it  was  a  sort  of  Beri"y 
you  got  in  the  Service,  commonly  called  a  bulljt. — IIoQ.d  s 
Magazine. 

CALENDAK.  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  en<;uins  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES.  COiNciLiaVATORIES,  &c. 

As  the  seabOti  advances,  fjive  more  air  to  the  houses.  See 
thnt  suitable  composis  are  ready  under  cover  tor  potting  and 
sowing  seeds.  Some  of  the  hard-wonded  plants  may  now  be 
propagdtcd  by  cuttings,  where  a  [gentle  bottom-heat  can  be  kept 
up.  As  cliarcoal  is  now  allowed  by  all  to  be  of  usetn  plants,  eu- 
dtavour  to  get  a  supply  of  it  at  hand  for  mixing  with  the  soil  be- 
fore the  potting  season  arrives.  Do  not  increase  the  temperature 
yet,  and  take  care  that  all  the  plants -are  clean,  and  free  from 
insects. 

Conservatory.— ThG  early  forcetl  bulbs  will  now  be  out  of 
bloom,  and  should  be  removed  to  some  sheltered  place,  in  ord^r 
to  ripen  their  foliage,  where  frost  is  excluded,  and  other  plants 
may  be  introduced  from  tlie  forcing-hniise-s.  Hibiscus,  Clero- 
dendrons,  Jnsticias,  and  other  half-stove  plants  which  flower  in 
the  con.iervatory,  may  be  pruned,  and  some  of  them  placed  in  ^ 
higlier  temperature  ;  but  they  should  not  be  potted  until  they 
bt'gin  to  glow  freely.  A  few  Nermins  and  Hydrangeas  may  be 
also  forced  into  early  growth  for  tins  hnuse.  A  gentle  heat 
would  now  benefit  the  Chinese  Azaleas  for  eurlv  tiowering. 

G,-e'er(//f)H.sT.  — Continue  to  give  as  much  air  to  tins  house  daily 
as  the  slate  of  the  weather  will  admit  of,  and  see  that  all  the 
plants  are  watered  regularly;  the  great  object  is  to  keep  these 
phoits  from  growing  early. 

Fdvcing-jiits. — Continue  to  intioduce  fresh  supplies  of  plants 
as  the  foitner  ones  are  removed  to  the  conservatory  :  also  other 
plants  from  wliicn  you  wish  to  obtain  an  early  crop  of  cuttings, 
siicU  as  Salviasple-itlens,  lo  come  in  early  in  the  autumn.  Com- 
mon plants  that  do  not  promise  much  bloom  should  be  at  once 
(:i.scnr(1ed  to  make  room  for  others;  failures  of  this  nature 
always  occur  more  or  less  in  early  forciiitr, — D.  li. 

H.-l'-LOWER-GAKDEN   AND  SHUUUUERIES. 
Out-duor  Department 

Alter  the  late  frost  and  snov/  the  ground  will  not  be  in  a 
worknig  i^tate  for  some  days  to  come.  Tlie  directions  of  last 
wet-k  may  be.attended  to  in  the  shrubbeiie-,  and  in  the  flower- 
garden  Hoses  may  be  pruned  and  decitluous  climbers  regulated 
and  tied  or  nailed  prupeily.  I  am  not  an  lulvocate  for  close 
Bpurring,  but  prefer  cutting  out  the  old  wood  and  replacing  it  by 
vonng  shoots  every  Beason. 

Pits  ■nid  Framea.  —  Uerc,  if  the  number  of  plants  required  for 
bedding  out  is  considerable,  tlieie  will  be  plenty  of  employment 
(ur  all  iianils,  Tbo  whole  of  the  aulmnn-unipagatcd  plants  must 
be  potted  olf  witliout  delay,  so  as  to  get  them  well  rooted,  and 
turned  out  into  sand  in  temporary  pits  by  the  1st  of  April,  and  so 
as  to  set  the  pots  at  liberty  for  11  second  lot  ofplanls,  wliicli  should 
now  be  coming  forward  in  I  he  propafruting  Irauie.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  plant  Verbenas,  !^c.  for  beds  a  lout  or  two  ajiart,  ai  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  snauuera  proves  that  unless  we  plant  ea 
ftutusc  at  once,  the  flower-garden  will  present  only  empty  borders 
until  August  or  Septenilier;  theief-ire,  wncre  we  wanted  one, 
plant  in  past  years  we  sliall  in  future  require  four  or  live  ;  and, 
eoiisequently  a  corrcapoiuliog  provision  must  be  made.  Hydraii- 
gfas  liuroduci/d  hito  the  loiciiig-liouae  in  January  will  now 
lufiuire  lo  liavc  their  side-shoots  removed,  togivestieiiglh  to  tlio 
leuiler.  lUese  hlioots  must  he  u.sed  for  propag-itiiig,  to  provide 
plants  for  another  season.  Sweet  Peas,  if  wauled  to  bloom 
curly,  must  lie  (.own  in  pots  in  heat,  for  traunpluntiug;  inUeed,  a 
general  assortmentof  the  best  annuals  must  now  be  sown  la  pots 
for  the  spring  and  early  summer  decoration  ot  the  flower-garden. 
-  iV.  I'.  A. 

III.-FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Should  frost  and  anow  uonlinuo,  it  will  leave  the  Florist  httlo 
to  do  out  of  doortt. 

r«/(>'*oui;ht  to  he  out  of  luirm'H  way,. 

Pinfc'f,  ii  defended  in  the  manner  rceommcndcd  hi  n  prcvloua 
Calendar,  may  bid  deflanco  to  hares  and  rabbits. 

Ramfirulnii-ffcdtt  will  be  all  the  better  for  fro^t  and  hiiuw.  1  le 
dual  tttniMgement  of  the  roots  for  planting  may  now  bo  made, 
k.'i-|,ihic  nil  lint  ciowued  onea  for  the  bldu-befj. 

.■\inir>iiu.K.  tlintigh  iiccenHurily  covered,  as  the  trussea  iiro  risiiiB 
ill  the  li.'-otH.  ought  to  have  air  whenever  piJiciicablo— wltli- 
driiwliK,' or  lliiini.' thefrmue.lightM  lu  the  middle  of  the  day,  u 
only  for  half  an  lionr. 

Ciirnatwm  may  remain  in  i;tntuf/un.  ^ty  own  frames  have  had 
a  current  of  uir  poBuhiK  under  tliom  during  iho  whole  of  the  froat 
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theligfhts  being  closed  at  top  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  snow  or  rain. 
The  Florist  may  employ  his  leisure  time  in  manufacturing  and 
repairing  Datilia  shades,  making  small  three-cornered  p;i per  bags 
for  sending  off  Tulips  and  Ranunciilu"^  roots  next  sea:;nii,  pointing 
or  otherwisf  marking  zinc  labels,  and  attacliing  metallic  wire 
to  them  for  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c.  &c. 

Turn  compost-heaps  whenever  the  tops  are  frozen.—/.  F.  W, 

IV.-PINEKIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pinery.  — Lonk  (requently  to  the  state  of  the  soil  in  those  pots 
situated  near  the  pii)es  or  flues,  and  apply  the  waterings  only  in 
such  quantities  as  to  prevent  an  injurious  state  of  dryness,  and 
sprinkle  the  tan  wheuerer  it  becomes  too  dry.  Endeavour  rather 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  fruiting-pit  cunstariily  in  a  genial 
moist  state,  than  to  liave  it  very  full  of  steam  at  one  time  and 
dry  at  another.  Choose  mild  open  weiitlier  for  shifting  the  suc- 
cession i)Iants.  Pines  snirer  mucli  from  being  taken  out  of  the 
pits  in  cold  or  windy  weatlier. 

Kiner^.— After  the  Grapes  have  been  set  six  or  eight  days, 
commence  thinning  the  bunches  ;  in  the  iierformance  of  whicli, 
use  something  with  a  smooth  surface  to  steady  the  buucli,  in 
preference  to  handling  them.  I  need  hardly  say  thar.  the  outside 
berries,  if  equally  promising,  should  be  saved.  See  that  the 
foliage  is  not  crowded,  or  too  close  to  the  glass,  and  do  not  let 
the  Vines  exhaust  their  strength  in  producing  lung  laterals. 

Peach  House. — In  tlie  house  started  in  Novemher,  the  thinning 
of  the  shoots  should  now  be  finished.  Reserve  those  ^ide-shoots 
situated  at  the  base  of  last  year's  wood,  and  tie  them  in  when  a 
tew  inches  in  length.  If  the  fruit  has  set  thick  upon  the  trees, 
thin  them,  leaving  the  most  promisingfruit  tliat  are  well  situated 
for  swelling.  The  last  few  days  h^ive  been  unnsually  favourable 
for  the  Peaches ;  and  from  the  progress  they  have  made,  we  can 
afford  to  use  them  more  gently  with  regard  to  fire-heat,  should 
very  cold  nighis  ensue.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  them  than 
over-heating  the  pipes  or  flues. 

J'l^'.Aouse.— The  glass  being  usually  kept  upon  the  Fig-house 
daring  the  winter,  the  soil  will  be  dry  fur  a  considerable  depth. 
Previous  to  watering  the  bnrder,  spread  about  three  inches  of 
decayed  turf  over  it.  The  turf  will  keep  the  wa'er  from  running 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  will  invigorate  the  plants.  Let  the  water 
be  in  a  tepid  state. 

Chern/- house.— The  Cherries  that  are  set  should  have  the 
blossoms  removed  by  means  of  the  syritige,  using  a  fine  rose. 
Admit  air  daily,  if  possible,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  soft 
genial  state.     No  insects  shonld  lie  allowed  to  exist  here. 

S/j-uwiercies.— The  most  forward  plants  will  now  demand  more 
attention.  Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear,  and  sprinkle  the 
plants  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather. 

JI/e/o«s.— When  the  plants  are  in  the  rough  le:if,  it  is  time  to 
prepare  for  tnrning  them  out.  11  the  frame  culture  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed,  lay -thick  turves  round  the  inside  Hgainst  the  row  of  faggots 
op  which  the  frame  rests  (see  last  week's  Calendar),  pressing  it 
close,  so  as  to  prevent  rank  steam  from  entering.  Lay,  also,  a 
layer  of  turves  on  the  dung  and  leaves,  then  raise  a  mound  of 
half-decayed  turfy-loam  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  within  a 
foot  of  the  glass.  Apply  a  lining  of  previously  fermented  dung 
to  raise  a  heat  of  6S°  or  70°.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Fruit  and  S/ore  /ioo?;/.— E.xamine    all  fruit  and  roots,  protect 
them  from  frost,  and  see  that  seeds  are  not  injured  by  damp. 

Cu  cum  fieri-.— The  materials  will  now  be  ready  for  forming  a  bed. 
If  the  matter  consists  clnefly  of  dung,  excellent  directions  will  be 
found  in  the  forcing  Calendar  of  last  week,  as  recommended  for 
the  melon.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  material  consist  of  leaves, 
many  faggots  will  not  be  necessary;  but  drain-tiles  passing 
through  the  bed  as  recommended  for  Asparagus,  &c.,  will  answer 
better.  In  such  a  case  tlie  bed  will  require  to  be  rather  better 
than  3rt.  in  depth  at  tliis  season,  and  if  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
material  to  make  it  long  and  wide  enough  to  admit  a  space  of 
15  ins.  round  the  outside  of  tlie  frame,  and  if  tlie  sides  and  ends 
of  the  bed  are  defended  by  walled  hurdles,  a  steady  heat  will 
be  promoted,  and  linings  will  not  be  soon  wanted, 

Seakale  inid  Rhubarb.— If  these  were  protected  as  recommended 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  arc  now  covered  with  pots  or 
boxes,  very  little  lieat  Will  be  necessary  to  bring  them  forward. 

Carrots,  Radishes,  Asparagus,  Putaioes,  :iea-kule,  and  Caatifluwer, 
in  pits  and  frames,  will  have  required  considerable  proteccion! 
Where  litter  is  scarce,  it  should  he  frequently  shaken  up  in  keen 
frosty  weather. 

All  ground  Operations  having  been  suspended  for  a  short  time, 
a  good  opportunity  has  been  rurnished  for  forwarding  in-door 
■work.sucli  as  tying  mats,  preparing  stakes,  cuttii-.g  labels,  making 
straw  covers,  mending  nets,  cutting  shreds,  &c.  It  is  miserable 
policy  to  keep  men  out-of-doors  in  unfavourable  weather  — R  F 
V;.— AH130R1CULTURE. 
0/d  ITooffe.— Continue  the  works,  where  not  finished,  as  for- 
merly directed,  such  as  felling  timber-trees,  relieving  young 
plants  and  trees  from  the  overgrowth  of  others,  clearing  out 
drains  and  ditches,  repairing  fences,  and  planting  young  trees 
where  there  are  vacancies. 

Copyjicf. —Tlie directions  given  last  month  should  be  made  use 
of  at  all  convenient  times,  until  the  works  (or  the  season  are 
completed;  and  they  should  be  skilluUy  and  properly  executed, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  ttaining,  and  regulating  those  lor 
poles,  rods,  I'^c.  likely  to  he  saleable,  and  keeping  all  other  use- 
less  stuff  down,  so  as  not  to  injure  them. 

Young  Plantations. — Bear  in  ramd  what  has  been  previously 
recommended,  viz.,  the  importance  of  training  and  thinning  of 
young  plantations.  About  tlie  second  or  third  year  after  a  plan- 
tation has  been  planted,  begin  to  train  theyounij  trees,  as  many 
kinds,  such  as  Oak  and  Spanish  Chesnuts,  oltcn  get  stunted 
and  bushy-headed,  and  are  sometimes  years  before  they  make  a 
start  to  grow.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  less  valuable  trees 
get  the  lead,  overtop,  and  another  them,  arising  from  not  cutting 
some  shoots  clean  out  and  shortening  others,  so  as  to  make  the 
tree  form  a  gOfid  leader.  Some  of  the  very  strongest  lower-side 
branches,  if  pruning:  has  been  neglected,  should  also  be  taken  oflT. 
Hedge  Rows.— The  directions  given  last  week  should  be  kept 
in  mind  and  followed  up  until  the  work  is  completed  for  the 
season. 

Nitrsery  Wor/c.—As  the  weather  is  unfit  for  planting,  or  sowing 
seeds  of  rnrest-trees,  shrubs,  ii:c.  for  underwood;  trenching, 
digging,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  them  should  be  forwarded 
when  the  weather  permits.  Young  trees  planted  out  in  rows 
should  be  trained,  as  they  often  get  stunted  and  bushy-headed, 
similar  to  what  I  have  just  described  in  young  plantations,  and 
the  same  process  of  training  recommended  there,  after  the  second 
or  third  year  should  also  be  adopted  and  followed  up  here.  I 
much  fear  the  means  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  timber  and 
coppice  wood  will  make  little  progress  until  there  is  an  Arbori- 
cuUural  Society  established,  with  plantations  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  iu  order  to  show  the  eftects  of  training,  &c. —  iV.  B. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  l.ir  ihe  wnek  endlnj'  Feb. 
obaervea  atllie  HorlicuUiiral  Garden,  Ohiawlt:!;. 
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rinfr  the  above  period OL-curred  on  the  16th,  1[(3I, 
noineter  55o  ;  and  the  Jowest  ou  llie  13tji,  J83i)_ 


Feb.  2.  Heavy  IaII  nf  snoiv,  eommenuiuR  4  a.m.,  depth  in  course  of  the  day  4 
inches;  frosty  at  nif;h[. 

3.  Frosty:  clear,  with  brij^ht  9im  ;  .iharp  frost  at  night. 

4.  Snow,  in  bioad  llake>,  commenci-d  falling  J  past  7  a.m.;  densely  over' 

uHot,  and  thawing;  rapidly  at  night. 
£.  FroBiy;  clear  and  fine  ;  sharp  Irost. 

6.  Frosty;  clear  and  fine;  iivena?!. 

7.  Hazy,  with  slight  rain;  lighUy  overcast ;  heavy  rain  in  the  evening. 

8.  Fioity  ;  exceedingly  elear  till  4  p.m.,  then  rain  and  sleat ;  clear. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  5^«  below  the  average 


N^olices  to  C'orre.'ipu/ideiilx. 

Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGliR'S  CALENDAR.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  many  of  nur  Sabscribers,  we  iiavedeti  rmined  on 
again  reprinting  Mr.  Paxton's  "  Cottager's  Calendar,"  in  the 
form  of  a  small  volume,  for  general  distribution,  price  3d.  each 
copy.  It  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing  to  distribute  copies  amoni:  their  cotiagc  tenantry,  may  have 
them  rft/iwererf  in  uwj  part  of  Limdon,  by  remitting  a  post- office 
order  to  this  otfice,  at  the  rate  of  25s.  (or  every  25  copies. 

OuB  CoHRESPO>;nKNTS  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  ihem 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  Ihem 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Communications  Irom  the  following  Coiiresponuknts  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  watting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :— 
0.,  Vitls.  W.  BiUington,  It.  Erringion,  J.  L.  Snow,  G.  Thmnp. 
son,  J.  Wighton.  A  Practical  Man,  Peter  Mackenzie,  j\emo 
J.  M'I„  A  Friend  to  Floriculture,  A  Bee  Preserve);  C.A.  Lloud 
Philo  Sylua,  A.  F.,  R.  P.  iV.,  Herbert,  Sussea:,  R.  Dixon,  and 

Blackbn'I.vc  Gaudew  Walls.  —  D.  Jtl.  C— We  retain  our 
opinion.  The  experiment  was  fairly  tried  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  some  years  since,  and  the  blackened 
walls  still  remain  there,  with  the  trees  upon  them.  No  advan- 
tage has  been  discovered.  If  you  have  aiiy/((£,7s- in  favour  0/ 
the  practice,  and  will  give  ns  your  address,  we  will,  however, 
publish  them  with  pleasure. 
Cacti. — HI.  i>.  — Possibly  your  fruit  is  ripe;  if  so,  it  will  be  soft 
and  tender,  although  green.  Probably,  however,  it  wants  more 
heat.  In  any  case,  you  must  wait  till  it  shows  signs  of  some 
change  of  colour  before  you  gather  it.  When  mature,  rubitin 
water  till  it  is  freed  fiom  the  pulp,  and  sow  it  thinly  on  the 
surface  of  any  soil  kept  rather  dry,  und  placed  in  a  Cucumber- 
bed.  Young  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  grow  rapidly,  if  kept 
warm  and  damp,  and  fully  exposed  to  light,  but  not  to  wet. 
CopriCE.— jJ.  C.  P. —  If  you  have  any  considerable  quantity  of 
planting  to  do,  you  will  easily  ascertain  the  lowest  price  of 
trees  per  1000  by  advertising  for  tenders.  The  best  size  for 
planting  is  from  li  to  2  feet  high.  Wc  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  distance  next  week. 
CoaaKSPONJjKNTS.  — P.— Much  obliged;  but  the  article  does  not 
suit  our  cohinms.  No  man  ought  to  write  on  landscape-gar- 
dening who  has  not  experienced  the  advaiita;;e  of  an  education 
at  least  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  write  good  English. 
Youseem  to  mistake  groundwork  for  landscape-gardening. 
FiiRWS.—Asyrwy.  — Remove  Ferns  now,  but  not  much  later. 
Fins.— C^en'cwj.— Very  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soila  will  set 
these  plants  growing  ;  but  it  must  be  applied  cautiously.  The 
best  way  is  to  water  them  with  it  three  or  four  times  when 
they  are  beginning  to  grow.  One  ounce  in  two  or  three  gallons 
of  water  is  plenty.  Mind,  however,  that  your  nitrate  is  not 
adulterated  with  common  salt. 
GniiKNUDi/sB  Pj.ants. —  Ome^-a.— Cut  them  down  at  any  time 
when  at  rest,  unless  hard  uooded,  and  then  at  the  time  when 
their  buds  are  juht  beginning  to  swell.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Potter's  guano  and 
the  super  phosphate  of  lime  are  both  unrivalled  as  manures. 
Heatikg.—H.  T.— Very  good  tanks  may  be  made  of  slate,  even 
as  large  as  you  want.  Others  are  made  of  iron,  and  answer 
perfectly.    You  will  And  persons  to  supply  either  by  consulting 

our  advertising  columns. S.  M.  5.— No  doubt  your  heat  is 

all  absorbed  by  the  material  that  rests  on  the  tank.  If  you 
have  not  left  tlie  sides  of  the  tank  uncovered,  which  you 
sliou!d  have  done  next  the  outside  walls  of  your  house,  you 
must  now  make  chimneys  from  the  surface  of  the  tank,  open- 
ing into  the  house.  Common  cliimney-pots  will  do. G.  L.  H. 

—Open  brick  gutters  are  not  used  at  the  Horticultural  Garden. 

M.  /J.— You  must  get  an  iron  pipe  that  has  been  cast  close 

at  one  end.  It  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  places  where  iron  pipes 
are  sold. 
In'Skcts. — A  Subscriber.— V^e  recommend  you  to  cut  oft"  the 
infested  excrescences,  which  contain  the  embryo  aphides;  to 
scrape  away  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  trunks,  where,  pro- 
bably, many  more  are  lodged  ;  and  before  the  mild  weather 
arrives  to  brush  and  wash  the  trunks  well  with  either  gas- 
water,  lime  and  water,  soot  and  oil,  or  train-oil  alone  :  no  part 
of  an  infested  tree  must  escape,  viz.,  of  the  trunk  or  the  larger 
branches.  The  operation  must  be  performed  before  the  buds 
burst,  and  the  trees  ougtit  to  be  carefully  looked  overoccasion- 
ally  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  washing  must  be 
repeated  if  there  be  the  least  symptom  of  a  cottony  nature.  R. 
IvY.  —  C.  Bt.—The  little  stem-roots  of  the  Ivy  appear  to  serve  a 
■  double  purpose,  that  of  holding  branches  to  the  body  over 
which  they  creep,  and  of  feeding  them.  The  latter,  however, 
takes  place  in  only  a  small  degree;  most  likely  because  the 
bodies  to  which  they  are  attached  are  incapable  of  yielding 
much  food.  We  cannot,  however,  entertain  a  doubt  that  they 
are  true  roots  in  an  abortive  state.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
extend  and  grow  like  true  roots  when  placed  in  the  eaith,  or 
whether  they  are  paralysed  organs,  we  do  not  certainly  know. 
But  the  mischief  done  by  Ivy  to  the  mud  walls  of  cottages  and 
to  ruinous  brickwork,  which  is  overset  by  the  roots  of  the 
branches,  renders  the  former  the  more  probable. 
Lawns.- W.  B.-Theae  may  be  either  turfed  now  or  sown  with 
grass-seeds  in  March  or  beginning  of  April. t 

Na-mus    of    Pla.sts.— j1    Reader.  -Maxillaria    punctata. FT. 

Gari/ner.— Maxillaria    BarringtouiEe. 71/.— Dillwynia    erici- 

folia, Amateur. — We  do  not  know  such  a  plant  as  the  Pine 

Myrtle,  nor  do  we  recognise  its  seeds.  No  doubt,  however, 
you  may  raise  it  in  a  hotbed  and  preserve  it  aiterwards  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  by  very  ordinary  management. 
?KAas,.—Non  sum  qualis  Erum.  —  S\ich  will  also  apply  to  the 
Winter  Bon  Chretien  Pear.  The  Glout  Morceau  i.s  Jar  prefer- 
bale  for  your  lofty  gable  facing  the  south  ;  if  your  nurseryman 
has  it  not,  he  certainly  can  procure  it.|| 
Pkrk.n'nial  Flower-skbds.— /I  Reuder.—The^e  maybe  sownin 
March,  in  pots  or  shallow  pans,  in  a  soil  composed  of  peat-loam 
and  sand.  Tliey  should  be  covered  deep  or  shallow,  according 
as  the  seeds  are  large  or  small ;  the  larger  ones  should  seldom 
be  deeper  than  haU-an-inch,  while  those  that  are  small  may  be 
only  lightly  covered.  If  a  slight  bottom-heat  can  be  afforded 
them,  it  will  make  them  germinate  more  rapidly,  t 
Plants. — C.  B—t, — The  following  are  24  hardy  greenhouse 
plants,  of  dwarf  habit,  that  bloom  freely,  wliich  are  suitable 
lor  planting  in  a  bed  in  the  house,  viz. :— Acaeia  armata,  Cho- 
rozema  varium,  Sollya  heterophylla,  Templetonia  glauca,  Pul- 
tenea  daphnoides,  Staiice  arborea,  Pimelea  decussata,  Oxy- 
lobium  retusum,  JLoddigesia  oxaliilifolia,  Epacris  grandillora, 
E.  impressa,  Corrfea  speciosa,  Eucbilus  obcordatum,  Hovea 
Celsi,  Chironia  fiutoscens,  Diosina  rubra,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia, 
Eriostemon  buxifoiium,  Dillwynia  floribunda,  Boronia  den- 
ticulata.  Genista  canariensis,  Polygalaoppositifolia,  Coleoneraa 
teuuitolia,  and  Lambertia  formosa.  •[ 
Rhododendrox's.- // .  TFooJf^-.— The  following  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  may  be  grown  either  out  ol  doors  or  in  a  green- 


house ;  but  when  grown  in  the  latter,  the  flower'^  come  much 
more  perfect;  they  are  Jree-bloomers,  and  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured by  their  names.  Rnssellianum,  scarlet;  Lowei,  pale 
straw,  witli  brown;  tigrinum,  pale  rose,  with  dark  brown; 
Nobleanum,  daik  red;  Spicndidum  (Cunningliam's),  white j 
altaclerense,  scarlet;  muliimaculatum,  pale  rose,  spotted  ;  arbo- 
reum  roseum,  bright  rose;  Victoria,  deep  red ;  venustum, 
pink;  augustnm,  pale  flesh,  spotted;  pulcherrimum,  scarlet; 
grandifiorum  (Cunningham's),  paietlcsb;  macranthum,  rosej 
Knightii,  scarlet,  and  Carnarvonianum.  bright  rose. I 

RosKs.— C.  B ^.— The  following  are  24  Tea-scented  or  other 

Ruses  wliich  are  suitable  fur  growing  in  a  Greenhouse,  being- 
planted  out  in  the  beds,  viz. :— Emile  Courtier,  rose  large; 
Barbot,  yellow  edged  with  pink:  Caroline,  blush  with  pink 
centre;  Comte  de  I'aris,  blush;  Eliza  Sauvage,  pale  orange; 
Julie  Mansais,  white ;  Aiiam,  bright  rose;  Bouquet  de  Flora, 
carmine;  Ceres,  ro^e;  Madame  Aude,  rosy  pink;  Proserpine, 
crimson;  Hainon,  pink  and  buff;  Arinosa.  light  pink  ;  Therese, 
I)ale  yellow;  Celimene,  blush  ;  Queen  of  Bourbons,  buff,  Gou- 
bault,  i)ink  with  buff  centre;  Augustine  Lelieur.  <leep  rose; 
Ducliesse  deMecklenberg,  straw-coloured,  very  larjje;  Devon- 
ieiisis,  yellow;  Aurore.  pale  buff;  Hardy,  briarht  rose;  Belle 
Helene,  blush  ;  and  Jaune  panache,  pale  yellow  and  rose. 
The  reason  why  many  Roses  of  tiie  above  kinds  do  not  fully 
expand  their  Howers,  is  chielly  owing  to  want  of  heat.  ^ 
Stak  JiiLLV. — J.  J.~Your  question  was  answered  at  p.  56  in  the 

Number  for  27th  Jan. 
Ti-MUKii.— £.  H.  Ll(iJ/d.—\\e  will  make  inquiries. 
Tu LIPS. —  hieaperitrn.'i.— The  plan  you  mention  for  the  protection 
of  a  Tulip  bed  is;,  perliaps,  the  nearest  to  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  a  temporary  protection  for  winter,  is,  we  think,  pre- 
ferable to  any  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  designed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  both,  especially  for  a  bed  of  moderate  size. 
Drive  a  strong  stake,  i8in.or2feet  long,  close  to  the  inner 
edge  01  the  (rame-board  (whicn  incloses  your  bed)  at  each  end, 
and  a  similar  parallel  one  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  Then  nail 
a  strong  lath,  or  1^  inch  deal,  upon  the  three  stakes,  extend- 
ing the  required  length  ;  procure  strong  woodeu  hoops,  and 
drive  one  nt  each  end  c»pposite  each  stake,  nailing  eac'n  in  the 
centre  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  placing  a  small  wedge  at  the 
base  of  each  to  admit  a  packing  needle  between  each  hoop  and 
the  board.  Each  end  of  the  bed  may  tlien  be  faced  outwardly 
with  a  portion  of  gardcn-mat  sown  round  the  edge  of  the  hoop 
— thus  each  end  will  aiipear  a  neat  fixtui  e  for  the  winter 
season.  According  to  the  distance  of  the  hoops,  if  wide,  slender 
cord  may  be  run  continui'usly  round  them  10  give  additional 
firmness.  The  remaining  mats  should  then  be  prepared  by 
sowiiiB  two  or  four  together,  edge  to  edge,  and  thus  placed  ia 
their  intended  posi'i'jn  over  the  houps;  when  the  required 
number  is  thus  placed,  a  strong  strip  of  cloth  listing  should 
be  fitted  to  the  strip  of  wood  along  the  centre,  outwardly, 
and  the  mats  nailed  to  the  latter.  Being  fixed  to  the 
centre,  they  are  rendered  equally  secure  by  (their  ends 
resting  upon  the  broad  wooden  frame,  or  otherwise  upon  the 
ground)  a  stroma  iron  rod  or  wooden  wetlge  resting  upon  them 
the  entire  length.  The  eoveringcan  thus  be  rolled  back  to  the 
centre  on  either  side  without  inconvenience;  or  the  litter, 
which  too  often  attends  a  loose  covering.  Thus  far  for  the 
M'lnter.  For  tlie  sunrmer  protection,  bent  iron  hoops  are  per- 
haps the  best,  being  portable.  The  boarded  sides  should  be 
BUliiciently  strong  to  admit  each  lioop  to  be  screwed  on  by  aa 
iron  plate  at  the  base.  The  side  and  centre  rods  should  be  so 
massy  as  to  give  firmness  to  the  whole  structure.  They 
might  either  pass  through  lioles  or  rest  upon  hooks  ;  they  may 
also  serve  for  effect  as  well  as  for  use.  The  covering,  if  of 
strong  material,  may  he  tied  to  the  rods.  Such  a  plan,  we 
think,  {where  means  will  admit,)  is  the  most  economical,  be- 
cause theraostlasting;. —  IV.  W. 
Veruenas.  —  Aivrm.  —  If  the  seed  is  sown  on  a  hot-bed  in 
March,  and  planted  out  in  May,  they  will  flower  in  the  autumn, 
MisCKLLANBOUS.— P/j/7?ifyH?A.— Your  letter  having  been  mislaid, 
was  not  answered  last  Week.  We  would  help  you  with  plea- 
sure if  we  could  alter  our  arrangements,  but  that  is  impossible. 
Where  men  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  Gardeners*' 
Chronicle,  and  wish  to  do  so,  it  is  tu  be  hoped  that  their  mas- 
ters will  procure  it  for  them,  especially  if,  for  the  sake  of  its 
Agriculture,  it  now  passes,  as  you  say,  from  the  house  to  the 
farm,  and  not  to  the  garden.  However,  these  are  private  ar- 
rangements with  which  wc  cannot  interfere. P.  H.  B. — As 

far  as  we  at  present  knoiv,  Whitney's  Composition  is  the  best 
that  has  been  prepared  for  rendering  calico  transparent;  but 
we  do  not  know  how  far  its  durability  can  be  relied  upon,  nor 
are  we  sure  how  far  it  is  economical.  You  Cdii,  however, 
easily  get  a  bottle  and  try  the  experiment.  We  hear  a  good 
account  of  a  composition  described  at  p.  1 39, 18 J3.  You  will  find 
Mr.  Whitney's  agents  named  in  our  advertising  columns. — — 
R.  E. —  We  never  heard  of  tlie  Caroliua  Gurken  Cucumber. 
The  prickly  fruit  sometimes  seen  in  pickles,  is  the  young  of 

Cucumis  prophctarum,  but  it  is  not  a  good  thing. Villager, 

Sand  is  u^ed  in  gardening  merely  as  a  means  of  mechanically 
-  improving  stiil ;  and  therefore  any  well-washedy/rttf  sand  that 
is  not  coloured  by  iron  will  do.  Your  question  about  your 
cellars  is  one  for  a  builder.  We  should  suppose  that  a  good  bed 
of  concrete,  well  made,  would  be  the  mostadvisable  substance 
to  employ,  pruvidcil  the  arches  will  bear  its  weight,  and  in 
that  case  earth  may  be  laid  on  it,  and  fruit-trees  can  be  planted 

thereon. R.J. — It  is  impossible  to  answtr  your  question. 

One  family  of  25  persons  will  waste  or  consume  twice  as  much 
as  another,  and  one  garden  will  be  twice  as  productive  as 
another.  Tlie  cummon  rule  of  -X  acre  for  four  persons  exclusive 
of  servants  is  not  enough.  Land  is  of  little  value  in  the  country, 
anditia  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little.  The  right  way 
to  determine  a  point  of  this  sort,  is  to  ascertain  how  many 
Cucumbers,  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuces,  and  so  on,  the  family  is 
expected  to  consume,  and  then  to  provide  land  accordingly. 

Always  grow  Potatoes  in  the  field. Laddie.— You  &tg  right  in 

having  broken  up  the  bottom  of  your  peat-beds,  and  wrong  in 
having  made  them  4tt,  deep,  A  foot  and-a-half  of  soil  is  suffi- 
cient for  American  Plants.    If  tlie  soil  is  likely  to  burn  or  dry 

u^give   it   a  good  dressing    of    cowdung. 0/(7h.— Plant 

Dianthus  deltoidcus  or  caBsius.    We  will  try  and  find  a  receipt 

for    fumigation     against    next    week. Ti/ro. —  The    South 

Carolina  Potato  is  the  tuber  of  Convolvulus  Batatas,  and  caa 
only  be  grown  in  this  country  in  a  warm  Cucumber  frame. 
It  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room.    Plant  it  without  cutting. 

». £.  r.— Cut  your  Hollies  down  about  half  way,  as  soon  as  j| 

lyou  see  them  begin  to  swell  their  buds  in  the   spring.— —  j 
'.(4  S7(6itT(Aer.— Wc  regret  to  say  wc  know  no  more  about  the 

yeast  than  we  have  published. M.  G. — No  doubt  flowers 

will  travel  well  in  tin  boxes  for  a  fortnight  or  so  :  but  we  call 
that  space  of  time  "a  few  days."  The  answer  to  which  your 
remarks  apply  was  to  a  complaint  that  flowers  could  not  be 

preserved  for  many   months! M.  W.  C.  L.  D.  —  We  are 

unable  to  flnd  room  foryour  remarks,  which  landono  good, 
for  who  docs  not  know  the  importance  of  employing  the  poor? 
Want  of  money,  or  want  of  inclination,  are  the  obstacles,  and  a 
panegyric  on  Lord  B.,  whom  we  know  to  deserve  all  you  say, 

will  not    remove    them. A'.^t^v. — Your   Amaryllis    longi- 

folia  wants  heat  and  water  when  growing.     It  is  half  aquatic, 

D.S.  \V. — A  paper  oil  Gladioli  will  be  published  very  soon, 

X.— Get  an  engagement  in  some  French  garden  before  you 

start.  If  you  do  not  you  will  have  to  return.  But  you  are 
better  at  home  ;  for  what  can  an  English  gardener  learn  of  the 
French,  except  in  trifles  ?  English  gardeners  are  em  superior  to 

most  irench  as  ale  to  beer. A.B.—The  Newspaper  cannot  be 

sent  by  post  unless  the  stamp  happens  to  be  on  that  part  of  it, 

which  is  seldom  the  case. J.  Starling. — We  do  not  know. — 

—P.  T.— We    believe    near   Manchester. A.  P.— We  never 

recommend  Tradesmen.  Chinese  Primroses  may  be  had  of 
any  respectable  Nurseryman. 

^*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  receired  too  late 
for  answeriDE'  this  week. 
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ALTERATION  of  the  TIME  of  holdin-  MON- 
MOUTH SPRING  FAIR.— The  inconvenience  of  holtling 
the  Spring  Fair  on  the  ISth  of  April  having'  been  felt,  in  conse- 
quence nf  several  other  Fairs  in  the  neighhimrhond  being  held 
about  the  same  time,  the  subject  has  bpen  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  a  representation  made  to  the  Mayor  and  Town. Council 
of  the  Boroui^h,  who  have  decided  that,  in  fnluic,  the  MON- 
MOUTH SPRING  FAIR  .shall  be  liulden  on  the  Wednesday  next 
after  the  I5th  of  Febrnary. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  MONMOUTH  SPRING  FAIR 
will  this  Year  and  in  Future  he  Huldeu  on  the  WEDNESDAY 
Next,  after  the  I5th  of  FEBRUARY. 

By  Order  of  the  Town-Council. 
Dated  this  27th  day  Jan.,  1S44. 


'Efit  Slericulttical  S-a^etu^ 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10.  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TUO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WsDNKaDAY,  Ftb,  1«    .     ^Krituliuri.l  Society  of  En(;ldnd. 
Thuhsdat,  Feb.  15      .      A^jric.  Imp.  Soi;iety  ol  Ireland. 

W»nNB»nAY.  F^b.  21    ,     ABricuItiiral  Society  of  England. 
Thomdai,  Feb-!2         .     -Aifric.  Imp.  Socifty  oti   eland. 

The  economy  of  any  practice  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  comparison  of  its  cost  with  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  its  result.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  actual 
sum  of  money  spent  may  be  large,  but  it  may  he  pro- 
Jilahly  spent  for  all  that ;  and  if  so,  though  a  heavy,  it 
must  be  considered  an  economical,  outlay. 

In  estimating  the  economy  of  certain  branches  of 
farm  management  one  is  apt  to  overlook  this,  and  to 
condemn  an  expensive  outlay  before  ascertaining  the 
returns  from  it.  This  remark  is,  at  any  rate,  appli- 
cable to  the  question  we  often  hear  discussed  at 
Farmers'  Clubs— What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping 
FARar- HORSES  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  is  certainly  not  right  to  keep  one's  eye  resting 
only  on  the  cost  incurred,  that  of  food— oats,  hay, 
roots — and  that  of  attendance,  \c. ;  we  ought,  indeed, 
to  look  at  the  sum  to  which  these  amount  in  a  given 
time,  bat  only  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  quantity 
of  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
that  outlay  within  that  time.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain 
■whether  our  plan  of  keeping  farm-horses  is  econonucal, 
we  must  inquire,  not  how  many  bushels  of  oats  are 
eaten  per  week,  but  how  much  per  acre,  over  the 
extent  ploughed  in  one  week,  does  the  weekly  expense 
amount  to.  If  on  any  number  of  farms,  of  similar 
soils,  which  are  cultivated  alike,  the  management  of 
the  farm-horses  be  different,  then  that  mode  is  best 
the  expense  of  which,  whatever  it  amounts  Xo  per 
horsey  is  least  per  acre.  This  is  tlie  test  to  which  the 
various  ways  of  keeping  farm-horses  must  be  brought. 
We  propose  to  consider  this  important  subject  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  believed  that  the  expenses 
-  connected  with  it  are  greater  than  many  farmers 
think.  Indeed,  notable  differences,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  notice,  have  occurred  among  members 
of  certain  farmers'  clubs,  in  their  estimates  of  the  sum 
to  which  they  amount  per  acre.  Our  present  object, 
however,  is  to  determine  the  suitableness  of  the  test  to 
which  we  have  referred.  When  on  two  farms  of 
similar  soils  we  compare  the  sums  per  acre  to  which 
the  expense  of  horse-keep  on  those  farms  amount,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  cul- 
tivation is  siiniiar,  that  these  sums  are  to  be  considered 
as  such  a  test ;  and  not  only  must  the  cultivation  be 
similar— not  only  must  tlie  work  to  be  done  be  the 
same— but  the  machines  employed  in  doing  it  must  be 
similar;  for  it  is  evident  that  two  farmers  who  adopt 
the  same  management  in  their  stables,  may  differ 
much  in  their  expenses  there,  if  the  one  uses'  on  his 
farm  cumbrous  ploughs  and  heavy  waggons,  while 
the  other  employs  light  ploughs  and  carts ;  for  the 
former  will  require  moie  horses  to  work  these  imple- 
jnents  than  the  latter. 

^  The  importance  of  good  machines  on  a  farm  in 
diminishing  various  items  of  expenditure,  that  of 
horse-keep  among  others,  will  be  considered  in  the 
course  of  our  articles  on  Agricultural  Mechanics  ;  we 
only  refer  to  it  now,  because,  before  we  can  admit 
evidence  on  our  present  subject,  we  must  consider  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  influenced  in  this  way. 

The  two  classes  of  implements  we  intend  to  take  up 
are  the  cart,  waggon,  Sec,  and  the  plough  in  its 
various  forms.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  iMr.  Pusey's  article  on  Lincoln- 
shire Farming  in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

"  Ktlativc  Uie  of  Carts  and  fVaf/r/ous. — The  Lincoln- 
shire waggons  are  very  ponderous  mawses  of  limber.  In  the 
north,  light  one-horac  carls  only  are  uaed  ;  and  here,  as 
the  qucBlion  of  carta  or  waggons  h  an  important  one,  1 
will  mention  an  experiment  lately  made  at  my  reque.st  by 
three  BerkHhire  farmers  living  nc'ir  Farringdon.  Mr. 
Edmnnde,  who  has  lately  Introduced  onc-horhc  carts,  and 
Mr,  lirookes,  who  employs  the  light  lierkiihire  waggon, 
agreed  to  compare  the  quantiiy  of  Wheat  carried  by  tiiem 
from  two  fields  of  similar  crop,  along  the  same  kind  of 
road,  to  their  homesteads.  The  result  ai)peai'B  in  the 
following  tabic : — 


lJl»tance 
DrWlni;    Time.         In 


AcrcH  of 
Wheat 


M,  _,      .     .  '"fl*.      ti.  m.    Furlgs.  Horses,  cleared, 

mr.  Brookcfl*  3  wai^f^on*    2         i  so  6  7  r, 

Mr,  edmanriv  I  f^ftrt*         3  &    u  i2.'.tJis. -1  y 

"Thr  crop  carried  with  wuggons  wax  a  little  thicker  upon 
Che  land  than  the  other  but  not  so  much  m  to  make  much 


difference  in  the  trial.  It  was  necessary,  also,  to  try  the 
one-horse  system  in  the  other  branch  of  farm-carriage, 
the  carting  of  dung.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Hinton.  One  day  he  led  the  dung  with  his  own  three- 
horse  carts  ;  the  next  day  he  led  it  to  the  same  field  with 
the  one-horse  carts  of  Mr.  Edmunds.  The  strength  em- 
ployed was  as  follows  : — 

Carts.        Drivin  triads.        Horses. 
Three-hoFRe  carts      .4  3  ip 

One-horse-carts  5  4  5 

"  Though  the  horses  on  the  first  day  doubled  those  on 
the  second  in  number,  Mr.  Harris  carried  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  dung  on  the  second  day  as  on  the  first.  These 
two  trials  seem  decisive  in  favour  of  one-horse  carts, 
which  are  used  not  in  the  north  alone,  but  in  Bedford- 
shire and  neiglibouring  districts  ;  and  as  a  cart  with  a 
movable  harvest-rail  may  be  bouglit  for  13/.,  I  have  now 
no  longer  any  doubt  that,  unless  on  very  deep  land,  if  a 
farmer  will  part  with  all  his  waggons  and  heavy  dung- 
carts,  buying  a  complete  set  of  light  one-horse  carts  in 
their  room,  he  will  be  quickly  repaid  by  the  large  imme- 
diate saving  in  horse-keep." 

Here  we  see  that  it  takes  twice  the  number  of 
horses  to  perform  the  same  work  with  waggons  as 
with  carts.  Obviously,  the  total  expense  of  horse- 
keep  incurred  by  a  Berkshire  farmer  who  uses  wag- 
gons, might  be  much  greater  than  that  incurred  by  a 
Scotch  farmer  occupying  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  a  similar  soil,  who  employs  carts,  without  there 
being  necessarily  greater  economy  in  the  stables  of 
the  latter;  and  the  importance  thus  appears  of  con- 
sidering these  points  before  receiving  evidence  upon 
the  various  ways  of  keeping  farm-horses. 

But  this  difference  not  only  exists  between  carts 
and  waggons, — almost  as  much  appears  in  the  trials 
which  have  been  made  between  one-horse  and  ihree- 
horse  carts.  Thus,  an  article  by  the  late  T.  J.  L. 
Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Enghsh  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal  contains  the  following  passage: 

**  Two  heaps  of  stone,  of  32  tons  each,  were  landed 
from  a  barge  ;  they  were  to  he  taken  to  tlie  same  place, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  off.  A  farmer  began  the  first 
with  two  large  carts  and  three  horses,  one  cart  was  being 
loaded  while  the  other  was  moving,  and  the  horses  were 
taken  off  and  put  on  at  every  load.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  do  it  in  the  day,  he  gave  over  at  the  end  of  about  six 
hours,  and  set  to  again  the  next  morning.  *  •  *  Their 
week  was  completed  at  11  loads  (which  of  course  is  nearly 
three  tons  to  each  load,  or  one  ton  to  each  horse),  in  nine 
hours  and  tifty  minutes.  I  began  the  other  heap  with 
three  small  one-horse  carts,  and  completed  it  in  one  day 
at  21  loads  (being  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  to  each  horse), 
in  six  hours  and  one  minute  ;  which  was  a  saving  of  about 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  on  nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes, 
or  rather  more  than  one  third.  In  this  I  had  three  de- 
cided advantages — first,  the  saving  of  time  by  trotting 
back;  secondly,  the  rest  that  each  of  my  horses  got  in  his 
turn  while  his  cart  was  being  loaded ;  and  thirdly,  ;the 
ease  with  which  my  carts  were  loaded  in  consequence  of 
being  lower." 

From  this  account  we  may  infer  that  a  great  saving 
in  horse-keep  was  effected  by  Mr.  Baker  by  the  use  of 
one-horse  carts,  because  fewer  horses  were  required  to 
do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time  than  were  needed 
by  the  neighbouring  farmer  with  his  three-hor.se  carts. 
It  should  be  stated,  that  there  was  some  difference 
here  in  the  breed  of  horses  employed,  but  that  could 
not  account  for  all  the  difterence  in  the  work  per- 
formed by  them. 

Guided  by  these  two  cases,  we  shall  be  prepared,  at 
a  future  opportunity,  to  look  somewhat  narrowly  into 
the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Iriie  economy  in  horse- 
keep.  Before  doing  this,  however,  we  have  to  consider 
in  a  similar  way  the  bearing  upon  this  subject,  of  the 
variety  which  exists  in  the  form  of  the  plough.  This 
we  hope  to  take  up  in  our  next  Gazette, 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

(CvntinitL'd  from  page  J-i.) 

3.  The  way  in  whicli  the  nature  of  the  crops  cultivated, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made  to  succeed  one 
another,  intluencea  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  a  point 
which  has  been  much  discussed;  that  it  does  possess  this 
influence  is  very  evident,  from  the  wretchedly  poor  state 
in  whicli  some  farms  are  to  be  seen  on  wliich  no  attention 
is  paid  to  it,  Corn  crops  being  taken  off  the  same  land 
during  many  successive  years;  and  from  the  good  state  of 
cultivation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  seen  on  farms,  where 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  adopted.  It  i«,  indeed,  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  a  crop  of  any  kind  will  exhaust 
the  land  it  is  raised  on,  and,  that  if  taken  off  the  same 
land  for  many  successive  years,  it  will,  at  length,  tire  it 
out  altogether.  Some,  iiowever,  possess  this  pro])erty  in 
a  greater  degree  th;in  others.  Seed-bearing  crops,  for 
instance,  exhaust  the  land  more  than  green  crops,  ant!  a 
fact  arises  from  this,  which  wcems  ta  have  been  forgotten 
by  some  farmers,  namely,  that  if  weeds  be  allowed  to  seed, 
th'-  fartiuT  sufffirs,  not  only  by  their  increase  in  the 
following  yeiirs,  for  "■  one  year's  s(!eding  gives  seven  years' 
weeding,"  but  ulso  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  land  which 
they  occasion. 

It  is  qIho  an  ncknowledged  fact,  that  while,  generally 
flpcaking,  Corn  cropn  thrive  after  green  crops,  eiuih  Corn 
crop  has  its  particular  green  crop,  nft(*r  wliiidi  it  thrives 
best  :  thus,  linrley  succeeds  Turnips,  Ojits  succeed  Grass, 
and  Wheat,  Potatoes  or  Means  ;  and  1,  Wheat ;  2,  Turnips  ; 
3.  liarlev  ;  'K  Seeds*  S.Oats;  0.  I'otiitoeH,  conslifutc  u  vcrv 


good  six  years*  rotation.  De  Candolte's  excrementory 
theory  was  framed  to  account  for  this  curious  preference, 
which  certain  crops  have  for  the  land  off  which  certain 
other  crops  had  just  been  raised.  It  is  supposed  that  plants 
exuded  at  their  roots  those  portions  of  the  descending  sap 
which  were  not  fitted  for  their  own  growth,  and  that, 
while  this  excrementitious  matter  was  poison  to  them,  it 
was  nourishing  food  for  another  class  of  plants  :  hence 
the  propriety  of  making  the  one  kind  of  plant  suc- 
ceed the  other.  Another  theory  supposes  that  each  class 
of  plants,  taking  from  the  soil  one  particular  substance 
necessary  for  its  growth,  will  die  after  having  at  the  end 
of  a  course  of  years  thoroughly  exhausted  the  soil  of  that 
substance;  but  that  for  the  growth  of  another  class  of 
plants  which  does  not  require  that  substance,  the  soil  is 
as  well  adapted  as  ever.  Neither  of  these  theories  ex- 
plain the  fact  which  often  occurs,  that  land,  after  a 
course  of  cross-cropping  with  only  one  kind  of  plant,  aa 
the  Teazel  or  Wheat,  often  becomes  so  worn  out,  that  it 
will  not  yield  a  good  crop  of  any  other  plant  whatever. 
This,  and  many  other  objections,  depending  cbieHy  on  the 
minuteness  of  the  experiments  brought  forward  in  proof 
of  either  theory,  have  been  urged  by  practical  men  against 
them  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  advantage  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  owing  more  to  differences  in  the  nature 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  which  succeed  each 
other  than  to  any  alleged  habit  of  plants  generally, — the 
account  of  which  depends  for  its  truth  on  the  accuracy  of 
a  series  of  the  most  delicate  experiments.  Thus,  during 
the  growth  of  the  Wheat  crop,  the  land  receives  one  kind 
of  cultivation,  and  favours  the  growth  of  one  kind  of 
weeds;  during  that  of  the  Turnip  crop,  the  land  receives 
another  kind  of  cultivation,  and  thus  another  class  of 
weeds  will  spring  up,  if  any  are  allowed  to  appear.  The 
propriety,  then,  of  alternating  these  crops  is  evident. 
Whether,  however,  the  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  a 
rotation  of  crop  be  successful  or  not,  that  such  a  necessity 
exists  is  established  ;  and  the  farmer,  with  reason,  acts 
upon  the  fact  at  once,  and  does  not  wait  till  a  sufficient 
reason  be  given  for  it. 

It  has  been  seen,  then,  that  the  fertility  of  land  depends 
on  its  mineral  composition  and  on  its  cultivation.  It 
has  been  seen  that,  under  the  first,  the  soil  may  be 
improved  by  drainage  and  by  the  admixture  of  mineral 
substances,  any  alteration  of  this  kind  wliicii  it  undergoes 
being  permanent ;  that  under  the  second  it  may  be 
improved  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  management  and 
application  of  manures — to  the  looseness  and  depth  of 
the  soil — to  the  adopiion  of  a  suitable  rotation  of  crops  ; 
and  that  any  alteration  produced  by  these  means  is 
not  permanent,  but  that  any  departure  from  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  goad  cultivation  is  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate decrease  of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that  a  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  sciences  may  be  made  available  by 
the  Agriculturist  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Che- 
mistry will  point  out  to  him  where  its  fault  lies,  and 
Geology  will  often  show  him  where  to  look  for  its  remedy. 
Both,  if  he  make  use  of  them,  will  assist  in  improving 
his  practice  ;  and  in  all  his  experiments,  by  explaining  to 
him  the  success  of  this  or  the  failure  of  that,  will  render 
his  business  a  source  of  much  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
Experience,  indeed,  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  the  same 
results,  and  teach  the  same  lessons  as  a  knowledge  of 
tliese  sciences  ;  but  the  lessons  of  the  one  are  but  im- 
perfectly learned  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
during  which  they  have  to  contend  with  prejudice  and 
custom,  and  everything  tending  to  subvert  or  distort  the 
truth  ;  wliile  those  taught  by  the  others  are  learned,  and 
may  be  made  use  of  at  once. — Af.  S. 


ON  THE  WEEDS  INFESTING  FLAX  FIELDS. 

As  it  seems  probable  that  the  culture  of  Flax  will  be 
considerably  extended  in  this  country  within  the  next  few- 
years,  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  weeds  in  that  crop.  Several  weeds 
of  a  large  size  are  constantly  found  amongst  Flax,  which, 
as  they  flower  sooner  than  the  time  for  puUing  the  Flax, 
may  easily  be  removed  by  the  hand  ;  and  as  their  seeds 
are  introduced  into  the  soil,  intermixed  with  the  seeds  of 
the  crop,  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  plant  should 
be  removed  from  such  crops  of  Flax  as  are  intended  to 
afford  seed  for  future  cultivation. 

There  is,  however,  a  weed  of  a  far  more  destructive  cha- 
racter, which  it  is  much  less  easy  to  destroy,  since  it  cau 
scarcely  be  removed  by  hand  without  very  great  injury  to 
the  crop  ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  a  very  destruc- 
tive character,  it  has  long  ajipeared  to  nie  to  be  deserving 
of  considerable  attention.  Accordingly,  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  different  ways,  to  call  the  attention  of  Flax 
cultivators  to  it. 

The  weed  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Flax  Dodder,  which  I 
have  seen  destroying  very  considerable  portions*  of  the 
Flax  crop  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  a  jtlant 
which  germinates  in  the  ground,  and  sends  up  a  slender 
threadlike  stem,  which,  twisting  itself  about,  soon  touches 
one  of  the  stems  of  the  Flax  amongst  which  it  is  grow- 
ing. As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  Dodder  twists 
itself  round  the  Flax,  and  throws  out  from  the  side 
next  to  its  victim  several  small  processes  whicli  pene- 
trate the  outer  coat  or  cuticle  of  the  Flax,  and  acC 
as  suckers,  liy  wliich  the  parasitical  Dodiler  ajijiropri- 
ates  to  its  own  use  the  sap  which  has  been  |nepared 
in  the  Flax,  upon  which  the  growth  of  the  Flax  de- 
pc^tids.  The  Doilder  then  sepiirates  itself  from  the 
grcniiiil,  and  relies  soh;ly  upon  the  Flax  for  its  nourish- 
nieii),  producing  long  slender  hmlleSH  stems,  wliich  attach 
theniHelves  to  each  stem  of  Flux  that  comes  in  their  way. 
Thus  large  miisaea  of  the  crop  nre  nmttird  together,  and  80 
much  weakened  as  to  become  uhnobt  uacleas.     This  plant 
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produces  great  quantities  of  seed  which  is  usually  threshed 
with  the  Flax-seed,  and  sown  again  with  it  in  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Several  years  since  I  took  considerable  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain if  all  foreign  Flax-seed  was  mixed  with  that  of  the 
Dodder,  aod  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
Flax-seed  is  nearly  free  from  this  pot,  and  thut  that  from 
Russia,  and  especially  Odessa,  is  peculiarly  infested  with 
it.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  I  trust  that 
the  cultivators  of  Flax  will  turn  their  attention  to  it. — 
Charles  C  Babington,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 


ON  MINERAL&  INORGANIC  MANURES.-No,  VI. 
By  Professor  Charlks  Sprengel. 

{Translnted  from  the  Gurmaii.) 

The  duration  of  the  action  uf  lime  manure  depends,  first, 
on  the  quantity  used,  and  on  several  other  circumsiance?, 
to  be  alluded    to.     If  the  amount  of  lime  is   calculated 
of  which  the  soil  is   deprived  by  one  harvest,  it  will   be 
found  that  500  lbs.  per  acre  should  be  sufficient  for  many 
years;  still  the  plants  cannot  absorb  all   the  lime  whicli 
has  been  brou:;ht  on  a  field,  because  they  do  not  penetrate 
■with  their  roots  every  particle  of  earth  ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  lime  is  also  nearly  lost  to  the  plants  by  irs  com- 
bining with   the  hydrated    silica   contained    in    the   soil, 
forming  a  compound  insoluble  in  water.     Another  portion 
is  dissolved  by  the  rain  and  snow-water,  so  much,  viz.,  as 
has  combined  wiih  humic  and   carbonic  aciJs  into  salts, 
which  are  soluble  in  water.     The  silicaied  lime,  it  is  true, 
is  again  in  its  turn  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  and  humic 
acids  of  the  soil,  whereby  humate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
■will  be  formed  ;  but  this  always  t^ikes   place  so   slowly, 
that  the  plants  cannot  derive  much  benefit  from  it.  These 
processes,  therefore,  fully  explain  why  the  manuring  with 
lime  needs  to  be  repeated,  and  why  its  effect,  although 
(by  using  large  quantities)  it  may  last  '25  or  30  years,  will 
not  last  with  small  ones  more  th»n  6  or  7  years.     It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  considered  that  the  salts,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  by  manuring  with  lime,  are  generally  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  thut  the  soil 
must  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  them,  if  they  are 
to  improve  the  growth  of  jdants  or  aid  their  nourishment. 
The  ways  in  which  lime  is  used  as  manure  are  different. 
Generally,   small  heaps   are  formed  of  it  on  a  field  pre- 
■viously  ploughed  ;  these  heaps  are  covered  very  closely 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  the 
lime    has  to  remain  in  that   state   until    it   has  become 
slaked.     These  heaps  are  afterwards  well  worked  up  with 
the  soil  above  and  beneath  ;  the  lime  is  carefully  spread, 
then  harrowed    and  ploughed    under   about   two   inches 
deep  ;  the  laud  is  then  harrowed  ;  then  another  plough- 
ing, somewhat  deeper  than   the   first,  is  performed  ;   and 
the  whole  operation  is  concluded  by  harrowing.  Although 
this  process  is  very  simple,  and  requires  little  manual 
labour,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  is  still  imperfect. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  heap  soon   becomes  cracked  by 
the  swelling  of  the  lime,  it  will  not  be  protected  by  the 
earth  from  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,   which 
will  cause  it  to  lose  its  caustic  property  ;  and  consequently, 
when  subsequently  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  will  not  act  so 
powerfully  on  the  organic  matter  and  the  coal  of  humus 
contained  in  it. 

Another  way  of  using  lime  is  to  throw  it,  at  some  short 
distance  from  the  fields,  into  one  or  more  large  heaps,  and 
to  pour  so  much  water  upon  it  as  entirely  to  slake  it,  and 
convert  it  at  once  into  a  powder.  Three  pounds  of  burnt 
lime  will  require  for  that  purpose  one  pound  of  water  ; 
t.  e.,  the  two  combine  chemically  in  that^proportion,  and 
become  converted  into  a  dry,  very  fine  powder.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  too  much  water  is  to  be  taken,  else  a  pap 
will  be  produced,  which  cannot  be  spread  about,  and  which 
when  dry  will  form  a  hard  mortar.  If  some  lumps  of  lime 
should  not  have  been  slaked,  they  are  to  be  thrown  aside, 
when  the  limedust  is  conveyed  on  the  fields,  and  these 
again  sprinkled  over  with  water,  and  if  they  should  not 
then  fall  to  pieces,  ihey  are  either  not  pure  lime,  or  have 
BOt  been  sufficiently  burnt,  which  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  trying  them  with  a  little  acid.  The  main  object, 
after  the  lime  has  become  slaked,  is  to  spread  it  as  soon 
as  possible  over  the  field,  and  to  proceed  with  it  as  stated 
before  ;  because  everything  depends  on  the  lime  coming 
in  as  caustic  a  state  as  possible  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
accomplish  what  we  expect. 

The  third  method  of  manuring  with  lime  is  the  follow- 
ing :  — It  is  placed  in  conical  heaps  in  alterna'e  layers  with 
vegetable  mould,  taking  three  or  lour  parts  nf  earth  to  one 
of  lime,  over  which  the  nec^essary  quantity  of  water  is  after- 
wards poured  ;  the  heap  is  then  well  covered  either  with  turf 
or  straw,  over  which  some  earth  is  to  be  thrown,  and  the 
whole  left  quiet  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Afterwards,  the 
lime,  which  by  tliis  lime  has  been  converted  into  powder, 
and  the  vegetable  mould  arc  well  worked  up,  and  then 
carried  on  the  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method, 
provided  earth  be  at  hand,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other, 
as  all  lime  which  has  not  combined  with  humic  Hcid  will 
remain  caustic,  and  will  act  in  the  heap  very  powerfully 
on  the  coal  of  humus.  The  greatest  amount  of  labour  it 
occasions  is  fully  repaid  by  the  produce  obtained,  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  humate  of  lime  is  prooucfd,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  a  superior  manure.  Vegetable 
mould,  however,  is  not  to  be  had  everywhere. 

In  some  countries  the  slaked  lime-powder  is  strewed 
over  the  clover-stubble,  it  is  then  shallow  ploughed,  and 
before  Rye  or  Wheat  is  sown,  the  field  is  harrowed 
and  ploughed  several  times.  But  it  is  not  advisable,  on 
any  account,  to  strew  the  lime-powder  over  growing  crops, 
because  &s  it  is  soluble  in  water  it  easily  corrodes  the 
plimts.  It  may,  however,  be  used  in  that  way  on  meadows 
on  which  much  moss  is  growing,  as  it  destroys  those  plants, 


and  after  it  has  united   with  the  humic  acid  of  the  soil  it 
will  elicit  Clover  and  sweet  grasses. 

It  is  also  a  general  rule,  never  to  manure  with  lime  in 
wet  weather,  for  it  will  then  combine  with  the  sand  of  the 
soil  into  mortar.  If,  however,  the  lime  is  once  well  mi.\ed 
up  with  the  soil,  rainy  weather  is  desirable,  as  it  then  soon 
becomes  dissolved  and  thoroughly  well  mixed  with  the 
whole  of  the  furrow-slice,  and  then  acts  strongly  on  humus, 
the  orgnnic  matter,  worms,  &c.  Lime  is  burnt  in  kilns 
variously  constructed  ;  wood,  peat,  brown  or  common  coal 
being  used  as  fuel.  The  chief  point  in  the  operation  is 
not  to  expose  it  too  foon  to  a  great  heat,  and  to  supply 
the  fuel  uniformly.  To  let  it  cool  before  it  is  thoroughly 
burnt  is  always  very  injurious.  If  wood  is  used,  the 
ashes  obtained  will  yield  a  manure  superior  to  the  lime 
itself. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  DESIRABLENESS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 

FARMS. 
It    may   reasonably    be    asked,  what    is    the   practical 
benefit  likely  to  arise  from  the  publication  of  experiments 
of  which  the  results  are  not  only  various,  but  often   con- 
tradictory,   and    which     are,    therefore,    more    likely    to 
render  the  farmer  sceptical   as  to  any  good  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the   new  manures,  than   to  aid 
him  in  the  choice  of  that  best  suited  to  hia  own  case,  or 
to  teach  him  to  calculate  upon  the  result  from  any  fixed 
principle  by  which   he  may  judge  of  i's  applicability  to 
his  peculiar  soil   and   situation.     Professor    Johnston,   of 
the  Durham  University,  remarks,  in  his   clever  and  inte- 
resting lectures   on  Agiiculturnl  Chemistry,  after  giving  a 
detail  of  many  experiments  with  Nitrates,  p.  491  :  "  We 
are  obviously  in  want  of  better  and  more  numerous  ob- 
servations, especi;illy  in   regard   to  Turnips.     The  above 
discordances  will  either  vanish  when  we  obtain   a  larger 
collection  of  results,  or  they  will  find  an  explanation   in 
the  more  accurate  observations  we  may  expect   to  obtain 
in  regard  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  geological  portion  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  experiments  are  made."     He  then 
yoes  on   to   urge  upon  those  practical  men  who  are  reilly 
desirous  of  promoting  the  vastly  important  work  of  Agri- 
cultural im|>rovement,    to    be  more  minute,    exact,    and 
accurate,   in  the  details    of  their  experiments   in    lhe>e 
respects.     These,  doubtless,  are  objects  of  most  desirable 
attainment,  and  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Johnston  in  his 
wish  and  oi)inion  on  the  subject  ;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to   express  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
the  benefit  he  has  conferred  on  Agriculture,  by  proving, 
like  other  philosophical  men  who  nre  engaged  in  the  same 
good  work,  its  connection   with,  and    dependence   upon, 
those  principles  of  science,  without  which  its  practice  can 
never  be  subjected  to  fixed  laws,  or  be  secured  against 
doubtful  and   unsatisfactory   consequences.      But   if  he 
entertains  the  hope  that  such  information  as  he  desires, 
involving  the  necessity  in  the  party  giving  it,  of  scientific 
knowledge,  acute  observation,   and  philosophic  research, 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  practical  farmer,  I  think  I  can 
safely  forewarn  him  of  his  disappointment.     The  farmer, 
as  such,  is   the   least  likely  of  all   men  to  pursue   such 
experiments  to  an  impartial  and  accurate  conclusion.   His 
practice  is  founded  upon  the  custom  of  his  vicinity  and  his 
own   observation     and   experience,    hut    he  is   generally 
ignorant  of  the  efficacy  of  chemical  agents  and  too  often 
prejudiced  against  any  innovation  of  ancient  habits — and 
were  his  knowledge  and  acquirements  equal  to  the  task, 
the  time  and  attention  necessary    to  conduct    with   due 
vigilance  and  accuracy  such  details  and  experiments   are 
not  at  the  command  of  the  industrious,  persevering,  rent- 
paying  farmer.     He  must  secure  his  crop  of  Hay  when  the 
sun  shines,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  the  minute 
investigation  and  comparative  weight  of  one  plot  that  had 
been  manured  with  this,  and  another  with  that  ingredient. 
He  must  attend  a  distant  market  at  the  time  when,  from 
the  state  of  the  weather  or  some  other  cause,  some  other 
experiment  would  have  been'most  accurately  tested,  and  the 
op[iortunity  being  lost,  probably  renders  all  the  care  pre- 
viously bestowed  upon  it  of  no  avail.      Many  other  reasons 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  would  be  visionary  to 
expect  such  results  from  the  mere  farmer,  and  if  by  acci- 
dent one  should  be  found  with  taste,  li;ihits,  and  inclina- 
tion for  such  pursuits,  it  might  not  be  venturing  a  very 
rash  conjecture  to  suggest  that  he  would  not  be  the  first 
to  attend  the  summons  on  the  rent-day.     But  then  there 
are  other  practical  Agriculturisis  besides  the  rent-paying 
farmers.      Where   are   the    patriotic  and    science-loving 
owners  of  many  broad  acres — the  amateur  Cincinnati  of 
our  Agricultural  day,   who   so  zealously  and  so  laudably 
bestow  their    time,   attention,  and   means,   in    aiding   the 
advancement    of   ttie    most   important    national  work    of 
Agricultural  improvement.^     That  there  are  m;iny  such  I 
gladly  admit,   and  their  exertions   entitle    them    to    the 
nation's  esteem  and  gratitude — but  it  is  not  the  business 
or  the  duty  of  any  individual  to  subject  himself  to  the 
labour  and  incur  the  respon^ibility  of  making  experiments 
for  the  Agricultural  world,  through  all  the  range  of  Agri- 
cultural science.      He  may  so  employ  himself  for  his  own 
information  or  amusement,  and  he  may  give  the  results  the 
chance  of  jmblicity,  but  still  there  might  he  wanting  that 
minute  and    rigorous   investigation    of  all    the    qualities 
peculiar  to  the  soil  and  situation,  and  that  small  yet  in- 
fluential variation  in   either,  which  may  cause  a  certain 
kind  of  manure  to   be   more   or  less  applicable,  or  not  ar. 
all  so,  to  the  object  in  view.     This  can  only  be  discovered 
by  a  close  chemical    analysis  of   the  soil    as   well  as  the 
manure,  by  which  to  ascertain,  in  what  property  necessary 
to  its  fertility  the  one  is  deficient,  and  which  the  other  is 
calculated  to  supply.     The  farmer  knows  by  experience 
that  he  cannot  grow  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  succession 
on  the  same  land  without  a  great  falling  off  in  produce, 


and  that  even  with  good  management,   his  land  will  ia 
time  become  unproductive  of  certain  crops  when  repeated 
at  too  short  intervals — but  it  is  for  the  chemical  investi- 
gator to  explain,  of  what  peculiar  property  such  crops  have 
exhausted  it,  and  what  particular  kind  of  manure  is  best  cal- 
culated for  its  restoration,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  pre- 
ference certain  classes  of  plants  have  for  one  kind  of  ma- 
nure over  others.     An   extensive  course   of  experiments, 
well  conducted  under  the  direction  of  capable  and  scien- 
tific men,    and    their    results   published   in    a  systematic 
manner,  would  afford  to  the  farmer  a  dictionary  of  Agri- 
culture by  which    lie  would  know  what   effects  to  expect 
from  the  application  of  certain  kinds  of  manure  to  certain 
descriptions    of  soil    and  crops,    without  working  in  the 
dark  and  trying   for  himself  hap-hazard  experiments  too 
often  ending  in  disappointment.     But  the  question  will  be 
asked,  how  is  this  most  desirable  object  lo   be  attained? 
I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  within  the  reach 
of    those   zealous    and   influential    gentlemen  who    have 
already  effected  so  much  io  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution as  yet  so  young,  but  still  so  wealthy  and  prosperous 
as  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society.      The  under- 
taking would  doubtless  be  attended  with  trouble  and  labour 
to  those  who    should  engage    in   it,  and  what  public  and 
useful  work  is  exempt  from  them.'  but  Icaonot  anticipate 
any  insuperable  difficulties,  nor  conceive  of  any  object  more 
worthy  tlieir  attention  and  ihe  appropriation  of  u  part  of 
their  ample  funds  and  resources  tlian  the  establishment  of 
one  farm  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments 
in  Agriculture  upon  scientific  principles,  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  ;  such  experiments  to  be  condmited,  as  a  matter 
of   necessity,  by  some    one  or  more  prr-ons  thoroughly 
conversant  with   Chemistry,    Geology,  Botany,   and   the 
other  branches  of  science    hearing  upon  that  object,  aad 
solely  responsible,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
management,  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of   their  details 
and  results.     To  enter   into    any    particulars  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  such  an  institution  would  he  premature  at 
the  present  time.      Certain  examples  of  the  kind  do  exist 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  hut  they  are  in  many  respects 
defective,  and  capable  of  much  improvement.       The  sub- 
ject ha«i    been  ably  treated   io  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  by  Professor 
D.iubeny,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  attract  the  attention 
it  merits.     If,  in  addition  to  an  experimental  farm  founded 
by  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  the  National  Societies 
of   Scotland  and  Ireland  would  also  follow  its   example, 
and  if  a  regular  interchange  of  communication  were  main- 
tained between  the  scientific  men  at  the  head  of  each  esta- 
blishment, under  some  previously-arranged  plan  for  con- 
ducting similar  experiments  ;  the  variety  of  climate  which 
the    several  institutions  would   necessarily  embrace,  and 
the  variety  of  soil  which  natural  circumstances,  aided  by  a 
little   care  in  the  selection,  must  also  afford,  would  give 
them    ample    means    of   detecting    the   latent   influences 
which  the  variations    of  soil    and   climate   are  found  to 
exercise  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds.    A  summary 
and  digest  of  their  combined  transactions,  judiciously  pre- 
pared for  publication,  would  present  to  the  public  such  a 
compendium  of  Agricultural  knowledge,  based  upon  scien- 
tific principles  and  reduced  to  practice,  as  it  has  never  yet 
possessed,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  possess,  but  through  some 
combination   of  elements  equally   extensive  and   equally 
powerful  for  good,  as  that   which  I  have  enumerated,  and 
would  add  more  to  our  information  on  this  all-important 
subject  in  the  ensuing  ten  years  than  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  a  century  of  unassisted  and  casual  observation.— i?.r- 
iracted,  by  per  mission^  from  a  published    "Account   of 
Experiments,  §*c.,"  by  John  Grey^  Esq.,  Dilston, 


ON  GORSE,  A3  A  WINTER  FOOD  FOR  HORSES* 

{Continued  frmn  pa<xe  "5  ) 

Though  almost  every  farmer  in  that  part  of  Wales  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  feeds  his  horses  with  Gorse  if  it 
grows  natvirally'on  any  part  of  his  land,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  them  tnke  the  trouble  of  cultivhting  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, except  upon  the  tops  of  their  fence-banks,  for  which 
use  a  consitlerHble  quantity  of  seed  is  imported  from  Ire- 
land, the  price  fluctuating  from  6rf.  to  Is.  per  lb.  If  any 
person  cultivates  it  for  sale,  they  prefer  purchasing  the 
crop  of  him  at  the  rate  of  20/.  an  acre,  to  the  necessary 
outlay  of  capital,  in  raising  a  perennial  supply  of  fodder, 
which  occupies  the  soil  for  two  or  three  years  before  it 
comes  to  its  full  value.  At  my  suggestion,  the  manager 
of  the  Nanttle  Railway  sowed  it  upon  the  embankments 
of  that  work,  with  the  double  object  of  preventing  slips 
and  producing  some  return.  The  annual  sale  after  the 
third  year  produced  100/.,  and  the  rale,  per  acre,  at 
which  the  better  portions  of  the  crop  sold  was  what 
I  have  stated  above.  The  purchasers  were  the  small 
farmers,  employed  in  carrying  cupper  and  slate  from  the 
mines  and  quarries  in  tl.e  vicinity.  While  staying  in 
Norfolk,  during  a  very  dry  summer,  in  which  the  Hay 
crops  were  grraily  deficient,  I  proposed  to  a  farmer,  who 
was  anticipating  a  want  of  fodder  for  his  horses  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  Gorse 
which  was  growing  in  sufficient  abundance  oti  the  fences 
of  bis  farm  and  on  the  waste  ground  of  the  lanes  sur- 
rounding it.  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  value 
of  ir,  but  the  prejudices  of  his  men  prt- vented  his  adopting 
the  suggestion,  and  he  preferred  purchasing  Hay  at  a  high 
price.  When  land  already  under  arable  culture  is  in- 
tended to  be  laid  down  with  Gorse,  a  crop  of  Oats  may  be 
laken  with  it,  but  they  should  be  sown  tliin,  or  they  will 
injure  the  young  plants.  The  usual  allowance  of  Gorse 
seed  is  from  12  to  15  lbs.  per  acre.  If  intended  to  be 
sown  upon  rough  land  under  pasture,  the  sod  should  be 
pared  and  burned,  and  a  crop  of  Oats  may  be  taken  the 
first  year,  under  tlie  precautions  I  have  mentioned. 
Should  the  land  with  this  treatment  be  such  that  a  heavy 
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crop  of  Oats  may  be  expected,  it  will  be  better  to  defer 
the  sowimg  of  the  Gorse  for  a  year,  and  to  take  a  second 
crop  of  Oats  with  it.  The  Gorse  may  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills  ;  if  the  latter  plaa  be  adopted,  the 
drills  should  be  about  a  foot  asunder.  In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,  a  dressing  of  peat-ashes  is  found  very 
beneficial  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  free  t!ie  plant  from 
coarse  Grass  and  weeds,  which  would  smother  it  during 
the  summer.  The  same  process  will  be  occasionally  ad- 
visable in  after  years,  and,  therefore,  drills  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  should  also  be  defended  from  tlie  bile  of  sheep 
and  the  trampling  of  cattle.  It  will  hardly  be  worth 
cutting  the  following  winter,  but  in  the  year  after  that,  it 
will  be  nearly  in  full  perfection,  and  will  afford  a  supply 
from  October  to  the  end  of  April.  The  parts  of  the  plant 
used  are  the  succulent  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer. 
It  is  not  the  general  practice  to  cut  it  every  year,  but;  only 
every  alternate  year.  In  this  case  some  of  the  woody 
portions  of  the  plant  are  unavoidably  mixed  with  the  green 
shoots,  and  require  to  be  separated  from  them.  On  the 
Nanttle  Railway  the  Gorse  was  cut  every  year,  for  five  or 
six  years  in  succession,  without  any  apparent  diminution 
of  produce,  till  towards  the  close  of  that  period.  When 
the  crop  begins  to  exhibit  such  indications,  a  year's  rest 
will  probably  set  it  to  rights  again. 

In  Wales,  the  Gorse  was  formerly  prepared  for  the 
horses  either  by  pounding  it  by  hand  with  a  woodtn 
rnalleC,  or  by  means  of  a  number  of  wooden  stamps, 
set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel.  Cast-iron  gorse  ma- 
chines are  now  very  generally  substituted  for  these.  They 
consist  of  a  wooden  trough,  like  that  of  a  chaff-cutter,  in 
which  the  shoots  of  the  Gorse  are  laid,  mixed  with  a 
little  iiay  and  straw,  and  the  mixture  is  brought  forward 
by  means  of  two  fluted  cast-iron  rollers,  to  meet  an  iron 
cylinder  armed  with  knives,  spirally  disposed  around  it;. 
Notwithstanding  the  spines  of  the  Gorse,  which  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  process,  horses  delight  in  tlie  food,  'and 
thrive  upon  it.  They  ought  not  to  have  much  Corn  with 
it,  as  it  is  rather  heating  in  its  nature.  A  riding  mare 
belonging  to  Mr.  S.  Holland,  of  Plas  Penrhyn,  though  in 
constant  work,  was  always  ready  to  throw  up  her  heels 
and  run  away  with  him,  her  food  consisting,  during  the 
winter,  of  only  a  bushel  of  Oats  per  week  and  as  much 
Gorse  as  she  would  eat,  having  about  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  hay  cut  with  it. 

The  cost  of  such  a  machine  used  to  be  about  five 
pounds.  It  may  be  worked  either  by  hand,  or  by  a 
small  water-wheel  where  there  is  a  rill  of  water  at  com- 
mand. For  cows,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Gorse  should 
be  pounded  to  a  pulp,  to  get  rid  of  the  spines,  and  a  good 
machine  for  effecting  this  is  a  desideratum.  Should  any 
reader  of  this  Journal,  having  a  quantity  of  Gorse  growing 
on  the  wastes  around  him,  be  disposed  to  try  it  as  a  winter 
food  for  his  horses,  and  should  he  wish  to  purchase  such 
a  machine,  I  am  sure  that  if  he  puts  himself  in  commu- 
nication either  with  Mr.  William  Turner,  merchant,  Caer- 
narvon, Mr.  Owen  Jones,  land-agent,  of  the  same  town,  or 
Messrs.  S.  Holland,  jun.,  and  Co.,  slate  quarry  proprie- 
tors, Portmadoc,  any  of  those  gentlemen  will  have  pleasure 
in  procuring  it  and  forwarding  it  by  some  of  the  nume- 
ous  slate  vessels  which  sail  from  the  ports  of  that  district 
to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Were  I  wishing  to  introduce  the  use  of  Gorse  as  a  food 
for  horses  belonging  to  me,  knowing  the  jirejudices  of  the 
men  against  any  new  kind  of  fodder,  I  should  in  the  first 
instance  confine  the  use  of  it  to  my  own  riding  horse, 
eatisfied  that  from  seeing  its  effects,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  it  was  eaten,  they  would  soon,  of  their  own  accord, 
request  a  supply  for  the  cattle  under  their  care. — J. 
Trimmer. 


OX  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  V. 

Part  II. — On.   ihe    Chemicil   Constitution  of  Plants- 

as  compnTedivith  that  of  the  Soil — and  the  Necessity  of 

adapling   the    Cultivation   of  the   One   to  ihe  known 

Corn/>o^ilion  of  the  Other. 
All  living  beings,  animal  or  vegetable,  have  their  life  sup- 
ported, their  waste  restored,  and  their  maturity  perfected 
by  means  of  food,  which  possesses  a  chemical  composition 
similar  to  their  own. 

In  animals  this  food  is  obtained  and  digested  by  a  pecu- 
liar series  of  organs,  with  which  ihey  jire,  according  to 
their  several  habits:,  specially  provided.  They  are  termed 
organs  of  prehen^ion  (laying  hold  of  food),  mastication, 
deglntition,  and  digestion.  Plants  are  the  organizers  or 
manafacturera  of  food  for  animals,  and  in  them  a  simpler, 
but  not  It'BS  betiutiful,  system  is  provided.  The  Physio- 
logiftt  sees  with  exquisite  pleasure,  in  the  roots  of  plants, 
with  their  delicate  iipongioles  or  terminal  suckers,  wliich 
instinctively  {appropriate  tliat  part  of  the  soil  which  is 
their  natural  food,  and  in  the  leaves  with  their  respiratory 
lystem  of  cells,  the  rudimentary  type  of  that  higher 
organic  fcyatem  which  in  the  animal  creation  obtains  the 
moit  perfect  development. 

Bat  the  BimpleHt,  an  well  as  the  highest  and  moat  com- 
plex organization  Ik  equally  de«tin<fd  to  p(;rform  distinct 
and  appropriate  function}}  in  tlicHcatc  of  living  beings.  If 
a  plant  and  an  animni  that  feedii  upon  it  are  taken  into  the 
laboratory  of  th':  rhcmist,  tht-ir  ultimate  conKiituents  will 
be  found  identical.  And  yet  what  a  difference  to  the 
CAAual  f.bjicrver  exihts  between  the  two!  and  how  much 
greater  tttill,  appcarn  the  difference  in  their  food!  Yet,  in 
reality,  they  ar^*  chernioHlly  the  same. 

T\ic  tcrrnd  unorganized  and  organized  muf.t'^r  cx]>]ii\n 
the  real  difference  in  the  food  of  cnch.  Tlie  pi mt  liveB 
upon  the  el':mcntt  of  orgaijic  matter,  atid  thuH  becomes  an 
organic  being.  The  animal  liven  upon  the  plant  which  its 
loperior  digestive  and  aasimiiative  system  converts  into 


the  muscle  and  bone,  and  the  skin,  hairs,  or  feathers  with 
which  its  body  is  covered. 

But  the  ultimate  analysis  of  bone  and  muscle,  and 
plants,  is  identical.  The  plant  deposits  in  the  cells  of  its 
inimitable  structure  certain  mineral  substances.  The 
animal  converts  the  lime  or  iron  thus  stored  up  into  bone, 
or  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  !  and  thus  plants  become 
not  only  the  organizers  of  animal  food,  but  the  depositories 
of  principles  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
animal. 

Now,  from  these  observations  the  reflecting  observer  will 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  following  propositions  : — 

1. — That  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
plants  will  enable  us  at  once  to  select  for  them  appropriate 
food  ;   and 

2.— That  knowing  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  under- 
standing the  chemical  composition  of  the  plants  he  wishes 
to  grow,  the  scientific  firmer  can,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  appropriate  food,  increase  to  a  certainty  the 
weight  or  measure  of  his  crop. 

Theoretically,  a  grain  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  a  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  aTurnip,  or  a  Potato,  can  be  increased  in  bulk 
as  easily  as  an  ox  can  be  fattened  in  its  stall.  But  the  food 
appropriate  for  the  tuber  may  not  be,  and  indeed  is  not, 
that  which  is  proper  for  the  grain.  The  former  contains 
more  starch  than  albumen  ;  the  latter  more  albumen  thun 
starch.  Is  it  not  obvious  then  that  the  manure  must  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  known  composition  of  the 
crop,  and  still  more  in  accordance  with  the  known  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  dwell  uponthis 
point,  because  mistakes  are  daily  committed,  and  Agricul- 
tural chemistry  is  brought  Into  disrepute  by  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  experiment,  which  is  made  without  regard  to 
the  very  first  principles  that  science  professes  to  teach. 

Plants,  then,  are  the  organizers  of  food  for  animals.  To 
support  animal  life  two  kinds  of  food  are  indispensable — 

1. — That  which  contains  azote  or  nitrogen,  and  hence  is 
called  azotized  food. 

2.— That  which  does  not  contain  azote,  and  is  called 
non-MZOtized  food. 

The  tissues  of  all  plants,  the  stalks,  leaves,  roots,  &c., 
are  composed  of  non-azotized  matter  ;  they,  therefore,  must 
be  fed  with  manure  of  a  similar  nature.  But  all  plants 
upon  which  animals  feed  contain  azotized  matter,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant,  more 
particularly  of  the  seed,  as  in  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans, 
Peas,  &-C.  Now  this  azotized  matter  does  not  exist  as  a 
constituent  of  the  soil;  it  must  be  added  to  it  by  the 
farmer.  Thus,  when  a  farmer  spreads  his  field  with  the 
manure  formed  by  his  cattle  in  the  straw-yard  he  supplies 
non-azotized  food  (the  straw),  for  the  production  of  the 
tissues  of  the  plant — and  azotized  food  (the  urine)  ;  which 
after  decomposing,  the  plant  will  organize  and  deposit  in 
the  cells  of  its  structure — in  the  form  of  gluten,  vegetable 
albumen,  fibrine,  legumen,  &c.,  &c.  The  dung  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  supplying  the  plant  with  phosphates,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  matter  taken  up  by  the  roots 
in  the  form  of  non-azotized  and  azotized  materials,  there 
are  certain  inorganic  substances  also  taken  up,  either  to 
perfect  the  fabric  of  the  plant,  or  with  the  ulterior  design 
of  being  appropriated  by  the  animal  which  feeds  upon  it. 
These  inorganic  matters  are  also  deposited  in  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  plant.—  C.  B.  Bree^  Slowmarkel. 
iTo  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Effects  of  Drainage. — Observing  in  a  late  Number  of 
your  journal  an  account  of  the  improvements  in  draining 
upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Stair,  I  beg  to  state  an  instance 
of  a  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  hns  far  exceeded  the 
cases  adduced  on  that  nobleman's  estates.  Mr.  Robert 
Ferguson,  of  Muirhouselaw,  tenant  to  John  Ord,  Esq.,  a 
few  years  since  entered  upon  a  lease  of  21  years  for  the 
above  farm,  a  cold  wet  soil,  which,  though  of  considerable 
extent,  seldom  produced  more  than  20  to  25  diminutive 
stacks  of  corn,  and  other  produce  in  proportion.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Ferguson  opened 
and  laid  in  120  miles  of  drains,  all  filled  with  stones  taken 
from  a  quarry  and  broken  small;  a  more  expensive  pro- 
cess than  tile-draining,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly 
superior  as  regards  efficiency.  The  expense  of  opening 
the  drains  was  borne  by  the  proprietor;  and  the  expense 
of  quarrying  the  stones,  breaking,  and  filling  the  drains, 
was  borne  by  the  spirited  tenant;  and  what  has  been  the 
result, — the  stackyard,  instead  of  being  only  in  part  filled 
with  a  scanty  produce,  as  formerly,  is  now  quite  insufficient 
to  contain  the  crop,  as  Mr.  F.  is  now  able,  on  an  average, 
to  set  up  from  75  to  80  large  hatidsome  stacks  of  corn  ; 
hay,  turnips,  and  other  produce  being  in  proportion. 
Let  landlords  give  leases  and  encoumgement  to  their 
tenants,  that  the  soil  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  bring 
forth  abundant  crops.  We  hear  daily  from  those  who  are 
indisposed  to  lose  sight  of  a  shilling  of  their  capital,  that 
farming  is  an  unprofitable  occupation  :  I  sny  to  them, 
look  at  the  example  set  tliem  by  the  case  now  mentioned 
— find  go  and  do  likewise. —  JV.  D. 

Rcmurkahlc  Case  of  a  Cow  that  was  swollen  with 
Eating  a  Quiintittj  of  Swedish  Turnip-tops.— The  owner 
of  the  cow  was  alarmed  by  finding  her  swelled  to  an 
immense  size,  but  waited  till  the  beast  wan  falling  down 
before  he  applied  any  remedy  ;  he  then  tapped  Iicr  in  the 
Irft  loin,  about  two  indues  from  the  liiHt  rib,  making  an 
opening  of  about:  three  inehes,  from  which,  by  introducing 
his  finger  and  tliumb,  lie  drew  out  about  three  quarters  of 
a  cwf.  of  undigCHied  Ichvch,  which,  with  the  discharge  of 
wind,  rushing  out  aa  it;  did  with  f^reat  violence,  wafl  evi- 
dently a  great  and  immfdiate  rciii^f  to  the  animal.  In 
two  hours  after,  a  planter  of  pitch  wm  pliiced  over  the 
wound,  a  dose  of  salts  and,  what  in  here  called,  Irish  slate, 


was  given  daily  with  her  own  milk  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
cow  is  now,  two  moaths  after  the  circumstance,  as  well  as 
ever.— £.  C. 

Coprolites. — Professor  Henslow,  in  his  communication 
on  Coprolites,  in  your  last  Number,  expresses  his  surfirise 
that  I  should,  in  my  letter  to  you  on  the  same  subject, 
have  supposed  there  might  be  some  difficulty  iu  distin- 
guishing, by  the  external  appearance,  the  true  Coprolite* 
from  the  pebbles,  with  which  they  certainly  are  sometimes 
associated.  He  adds,  "  a  very  sUghtly-practised  eye  could 
never  make  the  mistake,"— and  yet.  Sir,  the  very  speci- 
mens which  I  examined  (and  nearly  half  of  which  were 
but  pebbles),  were  all  exhibited  on  the  table  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  as  true  Coprolites,  and  no  one  doubted  but 
that  they  were  so.  From  this  fact,  I  think  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  difficulty  I  allude 
to  mightexist.  With  respect  to  attrition  accounting  entirely 
for  their  rounded  form,  I  did  not  intend  giving  that  aft 
my  opinion,  but  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  it  i& 
evident,  from  their  being  found  on  the  beach  associated 
with  pebbles  harder  than  themselves,  in  which  situation, 
and  in  such  company,  it  must  infallibly  happen  that,, 
moved  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  attrition 
must  be  the  consequence. —  /K.  If.  Potter. 

Zinc  Vessels  for  the  Dairy. — I  have  read  a  statement 
quoted  from  high  authority  tliat  milk  kept  in  zinc  vessels 
is  likely  in  summer,  even  within  a  very  few  hours,  to  be- 
come deleterious,  by  diBsolving  and  holding  in  solutiOii 
portions  of  the  zinc.  If  this  be  so,  the  fact  should  be  ge- 
nerally made  known;  for  the  substitution  of  zinc  for 
leaden  vessels  has  of  late  become  frequent  with  dairymen 
on  account  of  the  less  cost  of  the  former,  and  their  sup- 
posed quality  of  causing  the  separation  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cream.  If  any  of  your  chemical  friends  can 
throw  any  light  upon  this  subject,  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
much  obliged. — A  Dairyman,  Aylesbury. 

Time  of  Manuring  Grass-Land. — What  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  applying  farm-yard  manure  to  Grass- 
land ?  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  as  well  as  prac- 
tice, in  this  neighbourhood.  Most  people  here  seem  to 
prefer  putting  it  on  in  the  spring,  the  objection  to  which 
is,  that  should  the  spring  prove  a  dry  one,  the  manure 
gets  its  goodness  dried  out  of  it,  does  very  little  good  to 
the  crop,  and  is  a  great  annoyance  in  hay-time  ;  others 
apply  it  late  in  the  Autumn  (after  they  have  eaten  off 
their  after-grass),  and  then  vegetation  being  dormant,  the 
best  of  the  manure  is  washed  away  and  carried  off  by  the 
drains  without  being  of  any  service  whatever.  Here, 
with  the  help  of  irrigation  and  stimulants,  I  am  able  to 
get  two  crops  of  bay  in  the  year,  and  my  plan  is,  to  put 
in  the  manure  from  the  farm-yard  as  soon  as  the  second 
crop  is  cleared,  say  in  the  middle  of  August ;  if,  however,, 
the  weather  should  be  dry  at  the  time,  it  is  not  spread, 
but  left  in  the  heaps  until  the  rains  set  in,  when  it  is  im- 
mediately spread,  and  at  that  time  vegetation  is  so  vigor- 
ous, that  it  is  out  of  sight  in  a  very  short  time.  It  ap- 
prars  to  do  so  much  more  good  that  I  think  even  when 
only  one  crop  is  obtained  it  is  better  to  lose  the  after- 
grass (or  the  pasturage  of  it)  rather  than  lose  almost  all 
the  benefit  of  your  manure  ;  and  so  great  is  the  difference 
produced  between  manuring  in  August  and  October,  that 
here  the  former  was  grown  over,  and  out  of  sight  in  a 
fortnight,  while  the  latter  is  still  as  visible  as  on  the  day- 
it  was  applied,  and  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  vegetation 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
some  of  our  expert  operators  would  turn  their  attention  to 
hybridizing  some  of  the  Cerealia.  I  think  that  spring 
Wheat  may  be  crossed  with  some  of  the  more  valuable 
kinds,  and,  if  so,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  for  early 
and  good  varieties. —  T.  G. 

Large  tracts  of  improvable  land  in  various  parts  of 
England  lie  waste,  only  awaiting  the  application  of  skill, 
capital,  and  labour,  to  give  an  ample  return  for  such 
expenditure.  We  have  modern  companies  formed,  and 
forming,  for  great  efforts.  Capital  is  abundant,  and 
combined  endeavour,  the  feature  of  our  day.  Could  not 
a  company  be  established  for  tlie  cultivation  of  these  waste 
portions  of  our  island  ?  **  A  National  Agricultural  Com- 
pany," enlisting  public  confidence  by  the  integrity  of  its 
directors  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  our  wealthy  and 
enliglitened  nobles  and  commoners,  would  be  most;  useful 
and  profitable ;  and  I  scarcely  need  point  to  the  gratitude 
and  blessings  wliich  would  be  elicted  from  labourers,  by 
such  an  undertaking  wisely  and  judiciously  conducted. 
Small  landed  proprietors,  also,  would  cordially  support 
such  an  endeavour  to  redeem  the  waste  lands  of  England 
from  the  useless  condition  in  which  they  at  present  lie. — H. 

Bones. — In  your  A(/riciiltural  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst. 
there  is  an  article  signed  "E.  R.,  Halitax,"on  the  subject 
of  boiled  or  unboiled  hones,  and  in  it  he  states"  he  had 
had  a  conversation  with  a  respectable  Scotch  farmer  in 
Roxburghshire,  and  having  inquired  of  him  if  bones  were 
still  in  great  estimation  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  replied, 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  farmers  had 
neglected  them  altogether."  I  beg  leave  to  slate  that  your 
correspondent  has  been  in  this  respect  misinformed.  I  am 
a  seller  of  hone-dust,  and  can  prove  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  1  have  sold  in  the  counties  of  Roxburghshire 
and  Berwickshire  a  very  large  quantity.  And  I  may  add, 
with  the  exception  of  guano,  that  easily-aduitenited 
manure  being  in  some  iostanceB  tried  as  un  experiment, 
bones  will  he  held  in  as  great  estimation  as  ever  they  were. 
—  Patrick  Clay.  Berwick. 

Dcstroijiug  Thistles  by  SaU.—U  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt,  say  about  a  tea-«poonful,  is  taken  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb  and  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
Thistle,  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  turn  black,  and  ni  the 
nourse  of  nine  or  ten  days  the  root  and  every  part  of  the 
ph.nt  will  be  dcHtroyed.  Thin  is  ft  cheap  and  certain 
method  of  destroying  Tliistles  on  land.     One  person  will 
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salt  as  many  as  five  or  six  vrill  cut  up  in  the  usual  way. 
The  salt  shou!d  be  applied  before  the  Thistles  have  attained 
a  large  size,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not 
dropped  amongst  the  Grass  or  other  herbage,  as  it  will 

destroy  it  also </.  M.  T.,  Hdlsborouyh,  Ireland. 

Manure, — Besides  giving  a  list  of  manures  appropriate 
to  each  description  of  plants,  it  might  be  possible  to  esta- 
blish the  quantity  requisite  for  each,  Tlius,  supposing  a 
plant  grown  in  an  inferior  soil,  a  good  plant  of  Wheat  is 
found  to  contain  certain  ingredients  in  certain  quantities, 
while  on  the  soil  in  question  it  is  found  to  contain  only  so 
much  of  some  of  tbera.  Might  not  the  soil  be  analysed, 
and  such  a  proportion  of  suitable  manure  be  added  to  it, 
as  guided  thus,  we  may  assume  to  be  required  ?  If  this 
could  be  done,  each  field  in  a  farm,  when  analysed,  might 
be  registered,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  ready  and  accu- 
rate means  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  a  particular  field  for 
a  particular  crop.  Something  of  this  kind  is  already  done 
by  almost  all  farmers,  but  not  upon  sufficiently  scientific 
principles.  We  know  that  this  is  also  done,  in  a  measure, 
by  draining,  by  ploughing,  by  exposure  of  the  soil  either 
to  heat  or  frost,  and  by  various  other  means,  which  will 
all  readily  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  practical 
man.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  theory,  I  should  think 
that  when  a  superabundance  of  any  ingredient  existed, 
which  was  not  suitable  to  a  particular  crop,  it  might  be 
temporarily  neutralised  hy  a  manure  of  a  suitable  kind. — 
M.  B.  G.  [We  refer  our  correspondent  to  Dr.  Dau- 
beny's  lecture  on  the  application  of  science  to  Agriculture, 
in  .the  3d  vol.  of  the  *''  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal."] 

Experiments  on  Manures. — I  beg  to  forward  you  the 
results  of  an  experiment  made  by  myself,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  some  of  the  more  simple  fertilizing  agents.  The 
ground  I  had  to  work  upon  was  in  the  corner  of  a  field  of 
very  poor,  sandy  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  cold  clay.  Eight 
perches,  manured  with  8  bushels  of  soot,  produced  of 
Carrots,  12  cwt. ;  8  perches,  manured  with  the  scrapings 
of  a  wood-yard  into  which  pigs  and  geese  occasionally 
intrude,  but  which  consisted  mainly  of  well-decomposed 
sticks  and  leaves,  and  which  was  spread  on  ibe  surface  to 
the  depth  of  4  inclies,  produced  of  the  same  crop,  14  cwt. 
The  same  quantity  of  land,  manured  with  8  bushels  of 
lime,  8  cwt.;  4  perches,  dressed  with  the  leaf-nmnure  6 
inches  thick,  of  Beet-root,  5  cwt.  ;  while  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  witliout  manure,  gave  only  2  cwt.  In  refer- 
ence to  Beet-root,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it 
was  proved  here  by  experiment  on  the  milch  cows  that 
those  fed  on  this  vegetable  gave  much  better  cream,  and 
in  larger  quantity,  than  those  fed  on  Hay,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
or  Parsnips  ;  and  it  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  the  above-named  root  is  not  extensively  cultivated 
by  Agriculturists,  since  it  contains  abundance  of  saccha- 
rine and  other  nutritious  matter,  is  eaten  by  all  animals 
with  avidity,  and  is  of  most  easy  cultivation. — J.  L. 
Snow,  Swinton  Gardens. 

-^  i  Berberry  Blight. — The  mealy  blight  observed  by  your 
'''  correspondent  on  the  Berberry,  is,  Erysiphe  penicillata, 
a  very  curious  object  under  ,the  microscope.  In  its  early 
stage  of  growth,  like  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  has 
been  described  as  an  Oidium.  The  mildew  on  Peach- 
trees  is,  I  believe,  the  same  species  with  that  which 
grows  on  Rose-trees,  but  it  is  very  rarely  perfected  ; 
though  I  have  gathered  full-grown  specimens  of  Erysiphe 
pannosa  late  in  the  autumn  on  Peach  twigs.  This  fungus 
is  far  more  distantly  related  to  the  mildew  of  Wheat  than 
the  rust-coloured  Berberry  blight ;  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  two  diseases,  it  must  be  one 
of  a  more  remote  nature.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  ;  for  other 
plants,  when  covered  with  a  species  of  Erysiphe,  have 
never  been  observed  to  be  injured,— il/.  J.  Berkeley. 

Flavour  of  Butter. — At  this  season  of  the  year  ac  least 
one-half  of  the  butter  made  in  the  Agricultural  counties 
is  rendered  disgusting  to  many,  and  more  or  less  offensive 
to  all  palates,  by  the  flavour  of  Turnips.  The  following 
is  an  old-fashioned  but  complete  *'  antidote  to  the  flavour 
imparted  by  Turnips  to  milk,  cream,  and  butter."  Make 
the  strongest  infusion  of  nitre,  by  pounding  it  iu  a  mortur, 
and  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  Let  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  this  solution  for  every  two  gallons  of  milk  be  stirred  up 
in  the  warm  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  all 
flavour   of  Turnips    will    be    removed A    Wrasleydak 

^    ,  Dairyman. 

y         Manure  dropped  in  the  Field Mr.  Bitlington's  re- 

^'  marks  on  this  subject  in  your  last  Paper  are  very  judi- 

cious ;  but  the  system  he  proposes,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely 
goes  fur  enough,  and  appears  chiefly  adapted  to  small 
farms;  besides  that,  his  plan  of  spreading  the  droppings 
€very  day  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind  will  cause  the  evaporation  of  much  of  their 
richness,  before  the  land  can  be  benefited  by  it.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  detail  a  system  I  have  nuraued  during  four 
years  with  the  greatest  success,  with  manure  dropped  in 
the  field.  On  one  hundred  acres  of  pasture-land,  stocked 
with  about  sixty  head  of  cattle,  an  old  man  and  a  boy  col- 
lect all  the  manure  dropped,  and  wheel  it  into  heaps  in 
convenient  parts  of  the  fields,  where  it  is  mixed  with  au 
equal  quantity  of  soil  (scourings  of  ditches,  road-scrapings, 
or  any  other  refuse,  will  do  for  this  purpose),  and  every 
evening  each  heap  is  covered  with  soil  to  keep  in  all  the 
moisture ;  the  man  and  boy  also  take  up  all  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  and  repair  any  fences  that  may  be  broken  by 
the  cattle.  These  heaps  are  laid  on  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  fields  in  winter  time,  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  per 
acre — this  manure  being  so  rich  that  if  more  is  applied, 
it  causes  the  grass  to  become  so  rank  during  the  following 
summer,  that  the  cattle  will  not  touch  it.  The  manure  is 
carefully  spread,  and  early  in  spring  the  land  both  harrowed 
And    rolled.     The   results  of  this   system  are :    1st,   all 


coarse  tufts  of  Grass  gradually  disappear,  and  the  Grass 
near  the  hedges  becomes  as  sweet  and  palatable  to  the 
cattle  as  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  fields  ;  2d,  the  land 
carries  more  stock  ;  3d,  all  weeds  are  eradicated,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  good  herbage.  This  year  18  acres  have 
been  manured  with  the  droppings  collected  on  the  100 
acres  mentioned  above.  The  expense  is  as  follows  :  — 
Wages  of  au  old  'man  and  boy  from   May  lOth,   to    jC  s.   d. 

Nov.  lOtli,  {26  weeks)  ;  the  man  Qs.,  tlie  boy  4s.  6(1. 

per  week— 13i.  6(/ 17  II     0 

90  tons  of  good  manure,  sufficient  to  manure  18  acres 

at  fis 27    0    0 


Gain 


jf  9    9    0 


The  practice  of  gathering  and  heaping  the  manure  dropped 
in  the  fields  has  been  long  known  to  the  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire  graziers,  from  whom  I  borrowed  the 
plan,  merely  adding  the  soil  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
great  impiovement.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  from  this  practice,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  adopt  it  on  the  whole  of  my  grass-land,  and  I  confi- 
dently recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  brother  farmers. 
— i?.  F.  S.,  Yorkshire. 

Gluten  in  Grain. — You  quote  from  "  Smith's  Produc- 
tive Farming''  on  this  subject.     Itis  true  that  the  mode  of 
cultivation  may  and  does  give  rise,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
different  quantities  of  gluten  in  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley; 
but  from  the  article  you  quote  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
is  the  primary,  if  not  the  only  cause,  which  is   not   the 
fact.     Climate  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of 
quantity  of  gluten  in  Wheat,  as  may  be  proved,  if  not  by 
theory,   by  observation.     We  all  know  that  for  making 
biscuits  Wheat  is  required  with  but  a  small  proportion 
of  gluten  ;  thus  we  find  Scotland  produces  flour  famous 
for  biscuits  ;  and  Naples  produces  flour  famous  for  mac- 
caroni,  which   requires  a  preponderance  of  gluten,  and 
this  flour  contains  so  mucli  gluten  that  bread  from  it  is 
not  good  ;  hence  theinvemion  of  maccaroni  by  the  natives 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bread  of  colder  climates,     I  am 
aware   that  this   observation    does   not  accord    with   Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  statement  of   quantities  of   gluten  in 
Wheat  grown  in  different  countries  ;  thus  he  gives — 
French  Wheat        .        .        .12  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Bavarian  Wheat    .        .        .24  per  cent.         ,, 
Eiiglisii  Summer  Wheat        .  24  per  cent.         ,, 
Do.Winterdo.        .        .        .  I9  per  cent,         „ 
Sicilian  ....  21  per  cent.         „ 

Barbary  ....  19  per  cent.  „ 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  climate  where  the  Wheat 
was  grown  should  be  ascertained  ;  for  example,  to  talk  of 
French  Wheat  is  an  indefinite  mode  of  speaking  ;  it  is 
French  whether  grown  in  the  north  or  south,  which  pos- 
sess vastly  different  climates,  and  a  similar  observation 
may  be  made  on  the  other  examples,  for  in  every  country 
climate  depends  on  altitude,  therefore  the  above  exam- 
ples say  but  little  towards  the  establishment  of  any 
theory  ;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  established  by  observa- 
tion as  a  general  rule  that  the  cold  climates  produce 
the  smaller  quantity  of  gluten  in  Wheat,  and  the  warmer 
the  greater  quantity. — J.  G. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ofENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  7th  of  Feb.  ; 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  iu  the 
chair  ;  his  Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge*,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Viscount  Torrington,  Hon. 
Robert  Henry  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Col. 
Austen,  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bennett, 
Esq.,  W.  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Challoner,  F.  Clifford  Cherry,  Esq.,  H.  C.  Corapton, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Layton  Cooke,  Esq.;  J.  Evelyn  Denison, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.;  B.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Esq.;  Stephen  Grantham,  Esq.;  W.  Good- 
enough  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ; 
John  Hudson,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ;  John  Kinder, 
Esq. ;  Fielder  King,  Esq.  ;  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  : 
Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Francis  Pym,  Esq.;  Professor 
Sewell  ;  William  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  J.  Villicrs  Shelley,  Esq.  ; 
and  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  monthly  and  special  coun- 
cils having  been  read,  G.  J,  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  ofBmx- 
bourn  Bury,  nearHoddesdon,  Hertfordshire,  was  elected  a 
Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen  Members  of  the 
Society  : — 

Kerrick,  Edward,  Arnolds,  near  Dorking:,  Surrey 

Wray,  John,  6,  Suffolk- pi  ace,  Pall  Mall,  East 

Laiiffdale,  Marmaduke  R.,  Moiintfield,  near  Tonbridg:e  Wells 

Simrgin,  Dr.,  Orplands,  near  BradweU,  Essex 

Roarers,  Longdon  M.,  E.I.C.  Service,  Fitzroy  Cottag-e,  Hiffhgate 

Hankiii,  W.,  Heller's. place,  Bentwortli,  near  Alton,  Hants. 

Me^ij^ison,  George,  Cl,  Cannon. street,  City 

White,  James,  Goverland  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight 

The  namesof  candidates  forelection  atthe  next  meeting, 
amounting  to  91  in  number,  were  then  read,  together  witli 
the  names  of  the  members  on  whose  proposition  they  were 
respectively  nominated  to  the  Council  for  admission  into 
the  Society. 

Finances, — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  monthly 
report  on  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  oq  the  31st  of  January  the  current 
cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  the 
Society's  bankers,  amounted  to  1,870/,,  and  the  stock 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  of  the  Society  to  7,700/. 
The  Report  also  announced  the  extensive  distribution  of 
the  Cottage  Tracts  on  Gardening  and  Cookery,  among 
Agricultural  labourers,  through  the  medium  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  ;  the  addition  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Browne  to  the  House  Committee,  and  the 
reception  of  a  communication  from  the  Certifying  Barrister 


of  Friendly  Societies,  informing  the  Council  that  the 
Society  had  been  included  in  the  list  of  institutions  entitled 
to  exemption  from  county,  borough,  parochial,  and  other 
local  rates  on  land  and  buildings. 

Conditions  on  Resignation. — The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  following  paragraph  in  conclusion,  of  the  report  : — 
"  The  Committee  have  had  submitted  to  them  the  list  of 
members  expressing  their  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
Society  ;  many  of  whose  letters  contain  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  such  desire,  while  others  assign  reasons  for  their 
so  doing,  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Society.  The  Committee  feel  it  tlieir  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  tlie  Council  the  acceptance  of  such  resignations, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  subscriptions  due  ;  but  submit 
to  the  council  that  Itiey  cannot  recognise  such  reasons  as 
grounds  for  their  withdrawal."  The  question  was  then 
put  from  the  Chair,  and  the  whole  of  the  Report  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Council. 

Southampton  Meeting. — Communications  were  re- 
ceived, and  referred  to  the  General  Southampton  Com- 
mittee, from  Mr.  Mayes,  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  expressing  the  readiness  of  the 
authorities  at  Southampton  to  co-operate  with  the  Society 
in  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  ;  from  Colonel  Le 
Couteur,  president  of  the  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Dobree,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guernsey,  Agricultural  Society,  explanatory 
of  conditions  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  cattle  of 
the  Channel  Islands*  breed  ;  and  from  Mr.  Matchara, 
agent  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  offering  to  contract 
for  the  conveyance  of  all  goods  and  implements,  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Railway  to  the  Show-Yard.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  presented  to  the  Council  the  draft 
of  a  bill  *'  to  authorise  the  Society  to  inclose  commoa 
or  other  open  lands  for  the  purposes  of  Show- Yards  ; 
to  protect  their  property,  and  to  suspend  during  a  certain 
period  the  privileges  of  those  who  possess  rights  of  com- 
mon, and  other  claims  to  the  laud  which  may  be  from 
time  to  time  occupied  by  tlie  Society."  The  Council 
resolved,  that  their  best  thanks  should  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson,  for  this  instance  of  his  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society  ;  but  that  having  the  assurance 
of  unanimous  votes  of  the  commoners  at  two  public  meet- 
ings, convened  by  the  Mayor,  at  Southampton,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  and  a  full  confidence  in  the 
cordial  feeling  manifested  towards  the  Society  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  objtct  at  the  ensuing  meeting  in  July,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  they  think 
the  measure  proposed  would  iu  every  point  of  view  be 
inexpedient. 

Entry  fob.  Exhibition. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  parties  charged 
with  an  attempt  at  the  Derby  Meeting  to  effect  the 
entry  of  a  churn  by  improper  means  after  the  date 
of  eutry  had  expired,  and  who  had  consequently  been 
declared  disqualified  for  future  exhibition  submitted 
to  the  Council  the  result,  of  their  inquiry.  The  report 
stated  the  explanation  offered  personally  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  parties  in  question  before  the  Committee, 
and  concluded  with  the  following  paragraphs  : — "  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  regret  that  they 
cannot  find  sufficient  cause  to  recommend  to  the  Council 
any  alteration  iu  their  decision  made  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1843.  The  Committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  no 
by-law  on  the  subject  referred  to  them  need  be  intro- 
duced, inasmuch  as  they  conceive  that  whenever  a  case  of 
fraud  or  gross  impropriety  is  satisfactorily  made  out,  the 
Society  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  any  by-law,  visit  such  offence  with  its  higliest  dis- 
pleasure, and  so  far  as  it  has  authority,  with  punishment."- 

West  Indian  Agriculture.— A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Hon.  Secretary  ot  the  Jamaica 
Agricultural  Society,  requesting  the  favour  of  com- 
munication with  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  common 
objects  of  Agricultural  interest  in  England  and  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  respectively  ;  and  this  request 
being  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee,  the  General 
Agricultural  Association  of  Jamaica  was  declared  a 
corresponding  institution,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Society 
ordered  for  the  Jamaica  Association  accordingly. 

Library  and  Must;UM. — Mr.  John  Robert  Hall,  of 
Grove-end  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  offered  to  jtlace  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society,  at  a  valuation,  the  agricultural 
library  of  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  of  Bristol, 
originally  formed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Voung  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  bestowed,  on  the  discontinuance  of  that 
Board,  on  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  their  Secretary,  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  office  he  thereby  sustained.  This 
ofl^er  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  couiideratioa 
of  the  Journal  Committee.  Mr.  Jardine,  as  executor 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  presented  to  the  Society 
a  Flemish  plouijh,  imported  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Rham,  and  at  piesent  lying  at  the  Custom-house.  This 
present  was  accepted,  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Agne^v,  of  Manchester, 
expressing  his  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Society 
the  large  painting  of  the  Society's  trial  of  Implements  at 
their  country  meeting,  and  which  had  been  painted  for 
him  at  an  expense  of  1000  guineas.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond presented,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis,  a  map  of 
Southampton,  on  a  large  scale;  Mr.  Layton  Cooke,  a 
copy  of  his  work  on  the  Value  of  Landed  Property 
(illustrated  by  diagrams)  ;  and  the  Yorkshire  Society  a 
copy  of  the  last  part  of  their  Transactions;  for  which, 
and  numerous  other  presents,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  ordered.  The  Council  decided  that  Dr. 
Playfair,  as  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society,  should  be 
requested  to  analyse,  under  the  direction  of  the  Journal 
Committee,    the  specimen   of  marl  transmitted   to   the 
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Society  by  Mr.  Trimmer  as  retarding,  whea  present,  tlie 
operation  of  bone-dust  as  a  manure  for  land.  The  Council 
then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  nest,  the  Hth  of  February. 
FARMERS'  CLUB. 
Chepstow,  Feb.  3.— The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this 
club  took  place  on  Monday  the  29th  ult.  The  subject  for 
discussion,  "the  best  method  of  summer-feeding  farm- 
worses,"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  of  Mountain, 
who  read  a  paper  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 
"The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  keeping  farm-horses 
through  the  summer  is  to  feed  them  on  Lucerne.  You 
will  be  enabled  to  cut  the  Lucerne  three  or  (our  times 
through  the  summer  ;  so  that  I  think  two  acres  of  land  of 
middling  quality  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  four  horses  five 
months  in  the  summer  ;  and  I  should  give  the  Lucerne  to 
the  horses  out  of  doors  ;  I  mean  in  cribs  in  a  fold-yard 
where  there  is  a  shed,  instead  of  in  the  stable ;  this  being, 
I  think,  more  healthy  for  the  horses,  and  it  is  Isss  tiouble 
also.  I  prefer  Lucerne  to  any  other  summer  food,  know- 
ing it  is  quite  as  good,  or  better  keep  than  Vetches;  and 
it  is  also  much  cheaper,  and  wlien  you  have  once  got  a  fair 
plant  of  Lucerne,  it  is  much  more  sure  than  Vetches,  the 
winter  or  slug  sometimes  destroying  the  Vetch-crop,  but 
not  the  Lucerne.  Lucerne  will  last  in  the  same  land  20 
years  in  as  great  vigour  as  ever,  mowing  three  and 
sometimes  four  times  in  a  season.  Its  cheapnees 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  calculation  :  — 
Take  four  acres  of  middling  land  for  Vetches,  which 
I  consider  equal  to  keep  four  horses  five  months. 
Now  I  shall  charge  two  of  these  acres  at  half  the  full 
rent,  &c.,  because  the  A'^etches  will  be  off  in  time  to  sow 
Turnips,  and  the  other  two  acres  I  shall  charge  at  the 
full  rate,  being  too  late  to  sow  Turnips ;  and  I  shall  take 
two  acres  of  Lucerne,  which  I  consider  equal  to  keep 
four  horses  five  months,  the  same  quality  of  land,  and  at 
the  same  price  per  acre: 

Two  acres  for  Vetches,  including  rent,  tithes, 

and  taxes,  at  30s.  per  acre  -  £3     0     0 

Two  ilittu     ditto     cleared  Tor  Turnips  -     1    10     0 

Seed  for  four  acres,  lo  bushels  at  7ji'.  -    3  10    0 

Sowing-  and  harrowing:  four  acres  at  5«.  -    1     0    0 

Cutting^  four  acres  -  -  -080 


9     8     0 
Per  horse  for  five  months  ^270 


Two  acres  LuceAie,  including  rent,  tithes,  and 

taxes    -  .  -  -  ^3    0    0 

Cutting  three  times,  2s.  per  acre         -  -0120 

Allowance  for  seed  per  year  -  -    0    4    0 


3  16    0 
Per  horse  for  five  months  .:^o  19    0" 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  best  manner  of  cul- 
tivating Lucerne.  Mr.  John  Sandford  and  myself  advo- 
cated the  broadcast  system^  one  of  our  reasons  being 
that  we  consider  hoeing  likely  to  injure  the  crown  of  the 
root,  which  in  this  plant  spreads  considerably  after  the 
first  year,  and  sends  up  shoots  all  round  ;  and  provided 
the  land  is  quite  clean  when  the  Lucerne  is  sown,  we 
think  tliat  it  is  likely  to  thrive  better  for  any  little  surface 
grass  that  may  come  among  the  plants,  as  this  tends  to 
keep  the  ground  cooler,  which  we  consider  preferable  to 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  hot  summer  sun. 
Several  of  the  members  stated  they  had  tried  manure  on 
Lucerne  without  any  apparent  effect.  I  manured  two 
ridges  with  guano  last  summer,  at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  to 
the  acre,  but  there  was  no  visible  effect  produced  on  the 
Lucerne  plant. — A.  Hall. 


Advice  as  to   the  proper   Management  of  your  Farms. 

Dublin  :  N.  Clarke,  Printer,  50,  Great  Britain-street. 
This  is  a  handbill  which  has  been  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  opens  his  subject  thus : — "  The 
manner  in  whicli  you  manage  your  farms  at  present  is  so 
bad  that  the  land  is  not  improved,  and  the  rent  is  paid 
with  difficulty.  It  is  generally  this, — you  manure  for  a 
crop  of  Potatoes,  then  take  as  many  Corn-crops  as  the 
land  will  bear,  and  then  let  it  out  to  rest." 

He  tlien  btates  that  in  .Scotland  and  England  this  system 
has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  keep  the  ground  constantly  giving  crops,  and 
yet  improving  bygrowing  Corn  sind  green-crops  alternately, 
the  latter  bc:ng  manured.  Food,  he  further  states,  isecono- 
mizftd  and  manure  saved  by  the  practice  of  house-feeding. 
**  With  proper  management  two  acres  ought  to  feed  three 
cows  all  the  year  round,"  and  *' the  produce  of  butter 
alone  ought  to  pay  your  rent,  and  leave  the  Pigs,  Corn, 
and  Potatoes  for  your  own  consumption." 

Four  different  courses  of  cropping  are  then  suggested, 
varying  according  to  the  sizy  of  the  farm. 

On  a  very  small  farm  the  course  recommended  is, — Ut 
year,  Potatoes  in  drills,  with  Cabbages  planted  between  in 
June  ;  2d  year,  Oats  laid  down  with  Clover  ;  ."id  year, 
Clover,  for  Boiling;  4th  year,  Oat»,  followed  by  Rape,  and 
Vetches  followed  by  Turnips.  On  a  farm  of  six  acres  tlie 
course  19  to  be  a  little  varied  ;  and  on  a  larger  farm  a  seven- 
course  nyMtem  is  recommended  for  adoption.  Valuable 
advice  fvllowft  on  the  preservation  of  every  description  of 
solid  and  liquid  manure  produced,  and  on  the  uhc  of  bone- 
dust  and  lime,  the  application  of  the  former  of  which,  it 
appears,  would  cost  the  Irish  farmer  5/.  per  acre. 

Lastly,  wc  have  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  Pota- 
toes, Mangold-Wurtzel,  Turnips,  Rape,  Cabbages,  Wheat, 
OfiU,  IJfirlcy,  Red  Clover,  and  Vetches. 

Without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climnte 
of  Ireland,  of  the  system  of  culture  generally  adopted  by 
the  imall  farmers,  and  of  their  circumstoncef,  it  would  be 


rash  to  offer  an  unqualified  opinion  on  the  advice  given  to 
them  in  this  paper.  Still  we  can  scarcely  err  in  acknow- 
ledging that  the  system  it  recommends,  in  its  general 
principles,  may  be  applied  to  a  considerable  variety  of 
soils,  and  is  one  of  the  best  that  a  small  farmer  could 
pursue. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  system  is  the  growth  of  green 
and  Corn  crops  alternately,  so  that  an  abundant  stock 
may  be  carried,  and  a  good  supi.)ly  of  manure  produced 
on  the  land.  The  principle  of  the  alternate  system  is 
recognised  as  sound  by  the  best  farmers  of  England,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  generally  adopted.  There  are  districts 
which  produce  comparatively  little  but  Corn,  and  in  which 
the  soil  is  said,  probably  with  reason,  to  be  too  stiff  for 
the  growth  of  Turnips.  Many  such  soils  would  be  greatly 
altered  in  their  texture  and  converted  into  friable  loams, 
by  thorough  drainage  and  deep  perfect  cultivation.  We 
cannot  liopc,  however,  to  see  them  thus  improved  without 
great  additional  capital  being  applied  to  them,  and  this 
additional  capital  will  not  be  applied  without  good  security 
for  a  return.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  capital  might 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  a  small  quantity  of  land,  if 
there  were  a  certainty  that  the  cultivator  would  reap  the 
full  fruits  of  his  capital  and  industry  ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  practice  of  Agriculture  will  be  much 
further  improved  in  this  country  till  measures  of  some 
kind  are  adopted  to  give  full  scope  for  the  employment  of 
capital,  knowledge,  and  industry  in  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  land.  Tlieoretical  knowledge  of  Agriculture  may 
be  increased,  but  how  is  the  farmer  to  apply  his  knowledge 
without  the  requisite  means  and  the  requisite  security  } 

Those  in  the  situation  of  the  small  Irish  farmer,  holding 
but  a  few  acres  of  land,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  to 
improve  it  in  a  high  degree,  if  placed  in  a  right  position. 
Their  land  should  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  they  should 
adopt  some  such  system  of  cropping  as  that  recommended 
in  the  paper  before  us,  and  they  should  cultivate  their  soil 
thoroughly  by  the  spade  or  fork.  What  business  has  a 
plough  on  a  farm  of  six  or  seven  acres?  However 
desirable  or  necessary  this  implement  may  be  on  a  large 
scale,  it  must  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  machine,  and  that  although,  like  other  ma- 
chinery, it  will  enable  a  man  to  accomplish  more  work  in 
a  given  time  than  the  simpler  tool,  it  will  not  enable  him 
to  perform  that  work  better  or  even  equally  well.  A  soil 
which  has  been  thoroughly  worked  to  a  depth  of  12  or  1-1 
inches  with  the  spade  is  in  a  state  to  which  repeated 
ploughings  would  not  bring  it,  even  if  the  subsoil-plougli 
were  used,  while  the  expense  of  cultivating  land  with  the 
plough  and  subsoil-plough  to  a  good  depth  is  little,  if  at 
all  less  than  would  be  incurred  by  manual  labour. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  before  us  recommends  that 
Rape  be  sown  in  June,  and  transplanted  after  the  Corn- 
crop,  to  afford  food  for  winter  and  spring.  I  have  never 
tried  this  plan,  but  I  have  transplanted  Swede  Turnips  to 
follow  Vetches,  and  f  think  the  practice  in  some  cases  a 
good  one.  A  small  seed-bed  will  supply  plants  for  an 
acre.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  thicklv,  and 
the  Turnips  transplanted  when  about  the  size  of  young 
Cabbage-plants,  care  being  taken  that  the  root  is  put  into 
the  gi'ound  straight,  and  not  bent  at  the  tip.  If  this  pre- 
caution is  not  observed,  the  growth  of  the  root  will  gene- 
rally be  much  impeded,  or  altogether  stopped.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  the  ground  is  not  re- 
quired till  much  later  for  theciop,  and  ail  risk  of  serious 
injury  from  the  fly  is  obviated.  With  respect  to  Rape, 
the  following  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  : — A  small 
patch  of  Rape  was  sown,  for  an  experiment,  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  1842.  It  went  to  seed  in  the 
spring,  but  about  the  end  of  March  the  first  crop  was 
consumed.  Liquid  manure  was  then  applied,  and  the 
ground  was  loosened  between  the  rows ;  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  May  another  good  crop  was  taken.  The 
ground  was  shortly  afterwards  broken  up.  This  experi- 
ment indicates  that  Rape  would  be  valuable  as  an  early 
crop  for  cows  or  sheep.  Although  light,  it  occupies  the 
ground  at  a  season  when  it  can  be  best  spared.  It  would 
probably  not  be  desirable,  however,  to  take  more  than  a 
first  cutting  in  March. 

Although  bone-dust  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  manure, 
and  may  be  a  desirable  application  to  some  land,  yet  for 
farmers  who  have  plenty  of  manure  from  their  stock,  as 
those  following  the  proposed  system  would,  the  expe- 
diency of  applying  it  at  an  expense  of  5/.  per  acre  must 
be  very  doubtful. 

The  cutting  of  Potato-sets  is  alluded  to.  Ought  Pota- 
toes to  be  cut,  or  planted  whole.'  Has  this  question  ever 
been  definitively  set  at  rest  ?  The  results  of  an  experi- 
ment which  was  performed  in  our  neighbourhood 
favoured  the  practice  of  planting  whole,  but  no  safe  conclu- 
sion can  be  grounded  in  Agriculture  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment, and  that,  too,  on  a  very  small  scale.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  relation  between  the  size  and  state  of  the 
L'otato-set,  and  _the  vigour  of  the  future  plant  accurately 
determined. 

A  brief  summary  has  now  been  given  of  the  contents  of 
this  valuable  paper  ;  the  leading  principles  of  the  system 
of  culture  it  recommends  have  been  pointed  out,  and  a 
few  remarks  suggested  l>y  some  of  its  details  have  been 
offered.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  circulated  among  the 
small  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  also.  If  there'is 
one  ])oint  in  whicli  the  advice  is  defective,  it  is  in  tlie  omis- 
sion of  a  recommendation  to  cultivate  the  ground  with 
men  and  spades,  or  forks,  rather  than  with  horses  and 
ploughs. — //.  /''.  /''. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mode  ill  which  JManurcn  ar.l. — It  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily  proved  that  there  uro  ut  least  two  distinct  ways 
in  which  manures  may  produce  crops.     1st.  It  may  iti^clf 


yield  the  elements  of  the  crops,  and  hence,  in  this  instance* 
the  crop  is  merely  the  manure  in  a  different  form.  Or, 
2d.  It  may  enable  the  crops  to  obtain  their  elementary 
ingredients  with  greater  facility  from  the  soil,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  increased  crop,  though  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  manure,  is  really  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  soil. — Dr.  Madden  on  the  Advantages 
of  Extended  Chemical  Analysis  to  Agriculture. 

Recipe  for  Wounds,  ^c — I  can  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence recommend  the  fuUowing  recipe  for  cuts,  gall,  and 
broken  knees.  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  Tincture 
of  Myrrh,  each  one  ounce,  Nitrous  Acid  two  drachms — 
mix  in  a  bottle  for  use.  Apply  with  feather  or  syringe  if 
the  wound  be  deep.—//.  F.  Odlum.—Dublin  FarmerU 
Gazette. 

Application  of  Manure  to  Turnips.— The  following 
Table  shows  the  result  of  an  experiment,  alluded  to  in  a 
former  report,  in  growing  Swedish  Turnips  with  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure,  which  was  this  season  made  by 
Mr.  Grieve,  the  intelligent  land-steward  of  Mrs.  Ferguson 
of  Dirletou,  and  on  whose  perfect  accuracy  every  confi- 
dence may  be  placed.  The  Turnips  were  sown  on  the20tli 
of  May,  and  lifted  and  weighed  on  the  27th  November 
last.  The  field  on  which  they  were  grown  had,  until  lately, 
been  time  immemorial  in  Grass,  the  soil  being  a  dry  friable 
loam.  The  value  of  the  different  manures  speaks  for 
itself;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  where  the  guano  was 
used  the  Turnips  seemed  to  braird  more  rapidly,  were 
earlier  ready  for  the  hoe,  and  kept  ahead  of  the  others  to 
the  end,  as  if  they  had  been  sown  at  least  a  fortnight 
sooner.  ^ 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Our  CoRBEsroNMiRNTS  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  wiil  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Communication's  from  the  following  Correspondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  tor  them  :  — 
A  Subscriber,  A  Perthshire  Farmer,  T.  E.,  G.,  J.  Caird,  F.  M., 
A  Surrey  Farmer,  Yeoman,  and  A.  Hall. 

AcntcuLTURAr.  Chemistkv. — T.  BuCler. —  Ana.\yses  of  soils  are- 
rarely  useful,  unless  they  enter  so  perfectly  into  detail,  and: 
therefore  require  such  skill,  as  entails  great  expense  upon  the 
operation.  It  is  very  questionable,  we  think,  whether  gentle- 
men, though  of  known  ability,  would  obtain  sufficient  practice 
in  this  way  to  justify  them  in  devoting  their  whole  time  as- 
Agricultural  chemists. 

Ac[iicui.ti;kal  Gazetts.— Bungay. —  Send  us  a  post-office' 
order  for  6s.  Qd.,  and  we  will  Cake  care  that  yea  are  supplied  at 
that  price. 

Application  of  htuR.—An  Amatezcr  Farmer. ~Yo\i  Are  Tight  ia 
not  applying  lime  at  present  to  tlie  land  under  the  circum- 
stances v-hich  you  describe.  But  you  have,  we  think", 
trenched  your  land  rather  too  boldly.  You  should  have  kept 
the  top  soil  uppermost.  However,  the  60  yards  of  manure  per 
acre  will  probably  give  you  a  good  crop  of  Oats  and  Grass. 

Burthens  on  Land. — An  Inquirer. —We  cannot  obtain  for  you 
the  actual  sum  per  acre  to  which  these  on  an  average  amount- 
iu  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  advantage  which  Scotch^ 
farmers  possess  over  English  in  this  re.'^pcct,  i)robably  does  not 
lie  in  their  average  payment  as  rent,  being  less  for  similar  land,. 
The  amount  of  poor's-rate,  road  and  church-rates,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  annual  sum  paid  to  tlie  landlord,  are  all  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  English  farmer  before  he  enters  on  his  farm,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  all  be  considered  as  rent,  and  this  lent 
will  be  found  generally  to  be  proportioned  alike  in  England  and 
Scotland,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  quality  of  land.- 
But  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Scotch  over  the  English 
farmer  lies  in  his  rent  being  generally  variable  according  to 
the  price  of  produce;  while  of  that  paid  by  the  English  farmer,, 
the  landlord's  portion  is  almost  universally  a  fixed  money-pay- 
ment; while  of  the  rest,  which  is  somdimes  tlic  larger  half, 
the  greater  part— that  paid  to  tlie  poor — varies  in^prselii 
as  the  price  of  produce,  being  greatest  in  amount  when  Com  is 
lowest.  You  were  right,  when  speaking  of  the  burthens  on  the 
English  farmer,  as  compared  with  tiiose  on  the  Scotch,  in 
calling  them  "  vexatious"  rather  than  heavy. 

Dkainaog. — Jajiies  iJenham, — Pleaee  to  give  the  address  of  the 
p;irty  who  would  give  the  required  information. A  New- 
Subscriber. — We  arc  aware  of  no  work  exclusively  upon  the 
drainage  or  hii^h  lands.  On  drainage  in  general,  see  a  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstou,  and  an  Essay  in  the  present 
Number  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  We 
should  be  glad  to  jniblish  a  statement  specifying  the  character 
of  the  land,  that  of  the  limestone,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  be- 
jiefit  derived  from  the  practice  of  manuring  your  vale  lands 
with  crushed  limestone.  We  never  heard  of  the  practice  be- 
fore, with  a  compact  limestone.  We  doubt  whether,  wliere 
coal  is  so  near,  burning  lime  is  not  the  cheapest  method  of  re- 
ducing it  to  powder.  Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture" is  one  of  the  best  general  treatises  on  the  subject.  Those* 
you  allude  to  are,  however,  both  valuable  works. 

DaiissiNo  KOR  Mo^sv  Lanii.— /f.  W.  li.—U  you  have  not  good 
farni-yartl  manure  apply  lime.  The  rushes  will  gradually  dis- 
appear if  the  land  is  efficiently  drained.  If,  instead  of  burning 
the  refuse  bark  of  the  tan-yard,  you  were  to  soak  it  with  Um;'.i. 
manure,  you  would  obtain  a  valuable  compost. 

GAS-WATeit.— TK«/u.— Soak  the  tan  with  gas-wj^^j,  ^jd  turn  it 
frequently.  The  addition  of  sulphuric -j^j  ^^^  ^jj^  ^yjjt^r  will 
form  in  it  the  sulphate  of  ammonin  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  know  how 
this  ia  manufactured  on  the  Ip-  ^  'i  but  will  endeavour  to 
ascertain  for  you.  ' 

Goi.n  OF  _Pi,;;„5uaii.-^'.;ioHvwo!z.9.— "Almost  all  Cruciferous 
plantR  yield  more  or  leas  of  oil.  One  of  these,  Camclina  sa- 
tivQ,  cultivated  Cttmtlioa  (Gold  of  Pleasure},  Ih  a  plant  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Ituly  for  this  pur- 
pose. 'V\\\a  plant  is  an  nnnunl,  and  in  raiaed  wllh  facility.^  It 
grnwH  sjmntfutoouHly  over  a  gref  t  part  of  Kurope,  and  m  n- 
rn.(|iKiit  weed  firnoiigpt  Flax.  It  grown  bcHt  on  light,  Handy 
noilH,  and  in  the  hi.uUi  of  Eurnpr ,  two  cropH  of  It  can  bo  pro- 
duced witljiii  the  year.  TJwor,  it  produces  In  hqW  tobudnom 
quality,  rutttiulutf  a  good  flav  our,  and  In  burning  U  docH  not 
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produce  any  disagreeable  odour.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is 
BDwii  in  April  or  May,  and  is  sonieiimeM  ready  in  leaa  than 
three  months,  so  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  quickest-growing  of  the 
oleaginous  plants.  The  seeils  are  sown  thin,  and  the  plants 
hoed,  if  toil  thick,  it  is  pulled  or  cut,  and  laid  in  a  covered 
place,  to  ctimpleie  the  rijieninfj^  and  drying  of  the  seeds.  These 
being  then  freed  from  the  stalks,  by  heating,  are  winnowed, 
dried,  and  br uised. "-Pj-o/ciAwr  Luw-s  Elements  of  Practical 
Agriculture. 
GonsK,— J,  B.  JV.— Old  bushes  must  be  cut  or  burnt  down,  and 

the  young  sprouts  used  as  food. 
GuA^'o  FOR  PnTATOKS.— if.  T  W. -See  our  uMswcr  to  .4  Young 
Rui-'il.     If  your  land  is  in  anythin-  like  goud  condition,  you 
may  expect  a  nood  crop  of  Oats  after  tlie  Potatoes  ;  but  you 
should  aim  to  get  your  crops,  and  especially  your  graiii-croiis, 
to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  tlie  getieral  condition  of  the  laud, 
rather  than  upon  the  particular  manuring  of  tlic  year. 
jNoiiQANic  Constituents    of  thm  Onion  Tribi-:.— T.  Pncc— 
JVe  have  been  inlurmed,  since  last  week,  of  an  analysis  of  the 
Onion  performed  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.     A  large  qiian- 
tity    of  uticrystallizable   sugar    was  found    in    recent    Onion 
jjuice,  together  with  mucilage  and  the  phosphate  and  nitrate  of 
Suite  e. 
twauio  MANtfRK.— S.  i.  ^.— Apply  liquid  manure  to  Grass  in 
April,  and  to  growing  crops  of  roots  or  Corn  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth. 
Malting  Baklev. — J.B.N,  recommends  the  trial  of  chloride 
of  lime  ill  solution,  as  a  steep  for  Barley,  to  force  on  the  sprout- 
ing.   It  would  have  this  effect,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
not  at  the  same  time  injure  the  Malt, 
Manures.— Ki/^og'er, — Nothing  Is   better  than  good  and  well- 
made  farm-yard  manure ;  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  yards 

an  acre;  plough  or  dig  it  in. ■Carlesgill, — Differences  in  the 

effects  which  lollow  apparently  similar  applications  cannot  be 
accounted  for  except  by  one  who  knows  accurately  the  com- 
position of  the  sctils  on  which  they  were  made,  &c.  The  imme- 
diate contact  of  lime  will  injure  the  action  of  the  guano  by  so 
much  as  that  action  depends  upon  the  presence  of  salts  of 
ammonia,  for  lime  will  displace  ammonia  from  any  of  its  salts 
and  volatilise  it.  And  to  this  probably  the  ditt'erence  between 
you  and  your  neighbours  in  your  experience  of  guano  is 
•owing.    We  believe  urate  is  made  by  soaking  gypsum  in  the 

water  of  the  stables  and  feeding-stalls. A  Young  Rural. — 

Smithy  ashes  are.  hardly  worth  going  for;  they  maj,  however, 
'be  .usefully  applied  to  strong  land.  They  are  not  worth  more 
than  \s.  per  cart-load.  Tanners'  bark,  when  burnt,  makes 
igood  wood-ashes,  and  it  is  then  fit  to  mix  with  guano  for  a 
dPolafeo-crop ;  but  we  should  prefer  soaking  the  rotten  tan 
'With  liquid  manure,  and  then  mixing  3  cwt.  ol  guano  with  10 
•cart-loads  of  it  as  a  manuring,  in  the  ordinary  way  per  acre, 
for  Potatoes.  6rf.  per  bushel  is  a  fair  price  for  soot,  and  the 
.-same  for  wood-ashes.  Two  of  soil  and  one  of  guano  would 
make  a  good  mixture,  but  try  rotten  bark  soaked  with  urine, 
instead  of  earth.  You  should  have  applied  your  guano  to  the 
Turnips  before  the  Barley,  and  ttiese  should  have  been  eaten  off 
with  sheep;  you  would  then  have  been  sure  both  of  Barley 
and  seeds.  As  it  is,  if  your  land  is. in  good  order,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  the  guano  for  the  seeds.  We  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Parsnep  before  the  season  for  sowing  it. 
jMarkkts. — G.  C  R. — We  are  much  obliged  by  your  anxiety  to 
set  us  right  on  this  subject— correctness  in  market  reports  is  of 
first  importance  to  an  Agricultural  paper;  but  to  show  yuu  thRt 
precise  accuracy  in  the  actual  priciis  quoted  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  accuracy  in  describing  the  general  state  of  the 
-markets,  as  to  whether  prices  are  falling  or  rising,  we  may  men- 
tion that  within  the  past  fortnight  we  have  sold  nearly  100 

■  quarters  of  good  white  Wheat,  averaging  6l  lbs.  a  bushel,  at 
49s.  This  is  100  miles  from  London,  and  probably  the  majority 
of  our  leaders  are  at  a  still  greater  distance,  where  prices, 
though  they  may  rise  and  fall  with  those  of  Mark-lane,  as  they 

■  do  here,  are  even  less  likely  to  resemble  them  in  actual  amount. 
Do  not  infer  from  these  remarks  that  we  are  not  fully  anxious 
to  report  the  Markets  correctly.     We   cannot  suppose    that 

-Messrs.  Kingford  and  Lay  would  append  their  names  to  an 
inaccurate  statement;  mistakes  may,  however,  have  been 
accidentally  made  in  it,  and  we  shall  communicate  with  those 
gentlemen  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  a 
Farming  Calendar,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  its  place, 
this  year,  at  any  rate,  by  making  our  Leader  have  a  general 
bearing  upon  the  operations  oi  the  season. 
■MiNERAi,  Mani'RK.— JoAn  W.  Lloyd.— We  have  seen  your  analy- 
sis before,  published  in  the  Derbyshire  Courier.  If  you  were  to 
take  a  specimen  of  anyordinary  soil, you  would  find  on  analysis 
that  it  contahied  all  the  ingredients  mentioned  as  existing  in 
your  rock,  and  the  most  valuable  of  those  ingredients  in  larger 
quantity.  Is  the  soil  above  this  rock  extraordinarily  fertile  ? 
It  mu^t  beso,  if  your  theory  is  correct.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
your  land  would  not  benefit  much  by  an  application  of  it, 
though  ground  to  a  powder.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  at 
greater  length  hereafter. 

iPLANTS  FOR  Plouoiung  IN  AS  Manvrk.—L. Stephensofi.—We 
can  recommend  nothing  better  for  this  purpnse  than  the 
common  Tare  or  Vetch.  It  is  commonly  used  in  this  way  here, 
by  poor  people,  as  a  substitute  for  manure  in  their  gardens. 
They  obtain  beed  from  those  who  liave  been  accustomed  to 
sow  it  early  in  autumn.  You  had  better  obtain  same  which 
has  thus  acquired  hardiness  and  a  habit  of  early  growth;  and 
if  you  eow  early,  you  may  dig  or  plough  it  in  by  the  1st  of  May. 

jPoTATOEs.— J.  H.  H.— Farm-yard  manure  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  best  application,  because  it  is  the  most  compound  of  any. 
An  analysis  of  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficiently  delicate 
to  point  out  the  deficiency.  If  ttie.land  is  tired  «-  f  Potatoes,  you 
should  grow  other  crops  on  it  for  a  while.  The  tubers  con- 
tain in  100,000  parts,  ago  of  potash,  234  of  soda,  33  of  lime,  32 
of  magnesia,  5  of  alumina,  2^  of  iron,  8^  of  silica,  54  of  sulphuric 
and  40  of  phosphoric  acids,  154  of  chlorine,  37  of  azote,  and 
99,006  of  water  and  carbon  (Sprengel).  We  do  not  know  any 
analysis  of  the  leaves. 

.7Salt  ano  Soot.— ^  Subscriber  .—The  usefulness  of  salt  as  a 
manure  depends  on  your  soil  being  destitute  of  it.  If  you  are 
in  an  inland  situation,  1  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  beneficially 
applied-  Try  it  mixed  with  the  manure  in  yuur  cunipost  heap. 
30  or  40  bushels  of  soot  per  acre  is  tiie  usual  application. 
CrosskiU's  clodcrusher  is  stated  by  some  of  the  writers  in  the 
current  No.  of  the  "English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal," 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  wiieworm  ;  we  have  no  experience 
on  this  subject  ourselves.  No  previous  steeping  of  seeds  will 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  plant. 

.-'Steeping  SKEus.—Ru^ticus.—SQe  answer  to  your  question  above. 
It  will  answer  very  well  to  soak  earth,  sawdust,  refuse  bark  of 
the  tanyard,  &c..  with  the  solution  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Gentltmun  Fanner, — We  hope  to  hear  from  Mr,  Campbell 

on  this  subject  shortly,  and  will  then  answeryou  fully.  Mean- 
"■^'bJJe,  we  think  Oats  should  be  soaked  as  long  as  WheaP, 
„7  *nip-seed  as  long  as  Clover,  Mangold- Wurtzol  24  hours; 
4*^'  ^e as,  and  Tares,  at  least  48  hours;  but  you  can  try 
iieans,  *  ,  ^lass  yourself  some  days  before  you  sow  in  the 

this  ni  a  wine-^  soaking  when  the  seed  begins  to  swell, 
field,   stopping  the        -Vg  up  3  or  4  Ib^.  of  any  salt  in  a  suffi- 


100  lbs.  of  Wheat  will  tb* 


ciently  strong  solution.     A  bi 
will  only  take  up   2  or  3  lbs. 


'"shcl  6'  Wheat,  weighing  60  lbs., 


In    ordei"    however,  to  be  sure 

that  you  haTe^-n'-ou^h^'tXe^S  Ibs.oi  V^f^'^' eer^h'^std 'anS 
such  a  quantity  of  water  as  will  perfec  ly  ^over  the  seed,  and 
then  place  the  bushel  of  seed  in  it.  The  "f '^^^^"^'^f^?  '^^_ 
tion"  of  the  acid,  by  ado'ug  to  it  a  carbonate  of  ^ny  ^  "^^^^'-^-f ^^^ 
place,  when,  without  an  excess  of  tl'^carbo"at^•  "^^^ 
longer  reddens  apiece  of  litmus  paper.  The  ^^^f,^"^^;^ '°^" 
tion  tl.us  formed  is  then  a   "eutral  salt.   You  had  be  tor  sow  as 


if  dried  atall.aa  it  will 

„.v  be  by  the  simple  aciion 

ofEUQandau-.butitcaabeUv  ^edia  though  wet.  OurlandwiU 


soonaspos.^ihleaftersteepint'theseed;  .."..--"  "---- 

need  to  be  if  you  drill  the  seei  >.  it  must  be  by  the  s^mPje  acuon 


not  he  ready  for  some  time,  and  as  the  Wheat  w/JS  be  sown  in 
spring,  wc  shall  hoe  one  bushel  in  on  Imlf  an  acre  c-?g?ound. 
Had  it  been  done  in  autumn,  L^  bushels  per  acre  would  liare  been 
plenty.     We  shall  adopt  your  siiggestiun  about  the   lEin'ej'al 
constituents  of  plants. 
ScBsoiLiNc— ..'1.  ir.— You  were  right  in  subsoilin?  light  graveil? 
Turnip  land;     you  will   probably    be   benefited    by  it,  in  the 
greater  depth  of  active  soil   you  will  thus  ultimately  obtain, 
and  in  the  greater  independence   of  dry  weather  wliicli  vou 
have  thus  obtained  for  plants  gruwing  on  it.    Guano  will  likely 
suit  your  land,  and  perhaps  your  best  way  will  be  to  suw  2  cwi. 
of  it  per  acre  over  the  growing  Wlieat,  just  before  you  hoe  it 
in   spring;   but  on  a  light  soil  you   ought  to   make   enough 
manure  on  your  own  farm,    without  going  elsewhere  for  it. 
Bog-earth  will  act  both  chemically  and  mechanically  in  retain- 
ing the  volatile  ingredients  of  your  manure.     The  addition  of 
salt  will  nut  impair  this  action,  and  it   may  perhaps  be  useful 
on  its  own  account,  letting  alone  its  eflieiency  aa  a  fixer  of 
ammonia.     For  answer  about  the  steeping  of  seeds,  see  above 
on  that  subject. 
Sulphuric    Aciu,  — Boives. — White..— V^q   informed    an  auony- 
'  mous  correspondent  last  week  that  sulph?jric  acid  coats  from 
,    lirf.  to  Id.  per  lb.     We  have  since  Iieen  inlormed  that  it  may  be 
;  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  Gibbs*  Chemical  Works,  IJriatol, 
,  ^at  1^,  per  lb.     To  any  weight  of  bone-dust  add  three-fourths 
,  'that  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  witli  its  weight  of  water ; 
let  the  two  act  on  one  anolher  for  a  day,  and  tlieii  mi:t  it  all 
up  together  with  a  lot  of  dry  earth,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  bushels  of  the  bone-dust  per  acre.    A  simple  way  of 
estimating  the  proportion  in  which  the  chief  elements  of  the 
soil  stand  to  one  another  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Rham's  paper 
Oil  the  subject,  in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journat, 
from   which  we  extract  the  following:  — "'Pake  a  glass  tube 
3  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter,  and  3  feet  long;  fit  a  cork 
into  one  end,  and  set  it  upright;  fill  it  half  lull  of  pure  water  ;. 
I     take  nearly  as  much  water  as  has  been  poured  into  the  tube, 
and  mix  with  it  tlie  portion  of  s)il  which  is  to  be  examined, 
in  quantity  not  more  than  will  occupy  (i  inches  of  the  tube,  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  or  support  it  upright  in  any 
way.  In  half  an  hour  it  may  be  examined.    The  earths  will  have 
been  deposited  according  to  the  size  and  specific  gravily  of  their  ■ 
particles.     The  portion    still  suspendeil   in  the  water  may  be 
allowed  to  settle;  and  there  will  appear  in  the  tube  layers  of 
sand,  clay,  and  humus,  which  may  be  measured  by  a  scale,  and 
thus  their  proportions  nearly  ascertained."     Manures  cannot 
be  analysed  in  this  simple  manner,  but  means  will  shortly  be 
published  for  detecting  adulterations  in  many  of  them. 
Taste    op    Turnips    in    Butter. — A    Ross-ahire   Lady. — See   a 
paragraph  on  this  subject  in   our  Home  Correspondence.     If 
saltpetre  will    not  effect  the   desired  object — many  say  that 
it  will— there  is  no  remedy  but  altering  the  food  driven  to  the 
cows.    Mangold  Wurtzel  will  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  butter. 
WKKns. — S.  K. — We  are   not  aware  of  any  publication  on  this 
subject  by    Dr.  Daubeny    or   Professor   Henslow.     A  series  of 
articles  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture  willshortly  appear  in  our 
columns.    Try  sowing  1  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre  over  your  Grass 
land.       The  constituents  of  guano  viiry  much  in  quantity  in 
different  specimens.      The  first  analysis  of  it  was  by  Klaproth. 
He  round  it  to  consist  of — 

Urate  of  ammonia iSpercent. 

Phosphate  of  lime 10 

Oxalate  of  lime 12.75 

Silica 4 

Common  salt 0.  5 

Sand 28 

Water  and  combustible  matter  .        .    23.75 

100 
"The  word  'guano'  is  Peruvian,  meaning  dung.  It  is  pro- 
nounced Huanu  by  the  Peruvians,  which  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  spell  '  guano.'" 
You  had  better  make  a  compost  with  the  gas- water,  as  already 
described  inthis  Paper.  Tne  refuse  bark  of  the  tan-yard  will 
do  very  well  to  soak  with  it. 

Weight  ok  Crops. ^jV. — Twenty  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips  and 
ten  tons  of  Potatoes  may  be  considered  good  average  crops  in 
any  of  the  best  counties  in  England.  We  have  known  of 
30  tons  of  the  former  and  18  tons  of  the  latter  produced  per 
acre  under  field-culture. 

MiscELi,ANEoi;s.— £^^■(/po^■^~The  volume  for  1843  may  be  had, 
price  29s.,  in  boards. 

***  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
lor  answering  this  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb,  5.— Per  stone  of  8lb=. 
EeftScota,  Htrcfords,  5:i^  SslOtoJa  2  i  Best  Downs  St  Half-breds     is  a.to4s   6 
Best  Short  Hornfl    ■        .36      3  10     Best  Lonp-wools       -        .40-12 
Second  quality  Beasts      -    3    0      3    4      Ewes  and  second  qualily     3    6-38 
Calves        -        -        -        -     4    6      5    4  I  Pif-a  -        -        -        -     3    «.      4     4 

On  the  whole,  our  trade  today  has  nn  iniproved  aspect;  there  ia,  hoivever, 
muuh  disappointment  in  the  Beast  market,  the  moderaie  ^iippljr  leading  us  to 
expect  an  advance  in  price,  which  cimtd  not  be  cenerally  realised.  O+ir  best 
qualities  found  ready  purchasers  at  perhaps  a  shad-  beyond  last  week's  state- 
inen',  but  nothing  quotable;  the  Short-horns  and  second  qualities  were  a  heavy 
trade  at  former  rates.  Calves  remain  steady.  Small  Porkera  of  good  quality 
are  a  little  belter  •iaie. 

NuMrtSBS Beasts,  2705;  Sheep,  aJ.lOO;  Calves,  65;  Pigs,  260. 

Fridav,  Feb.  9. 

There  is  but  little  variation  to-day  from  our  iltonday's  report.  The  aupply 
is  short,  and  everythinf»  finds  a  cheerful  trade  at  about  the  same  rates,  wjith  the 
exception  of  Veal.  The  late  hij;h  prices  of  this  article  have  had  the  effect  nt 
increaainf^  the  supply,  and  also  of  decreasing  the  consumption  ;  these  circum- 
stances have  cau-cd  a  slack  demand  and  reduction  in  i)rice,  the  very  best 
Calves  not  making  any  more  thnn  5s.  per  Sibs  ,  and  many  of  gouduuefid  quality 
are  sold  at  considerably  less  money.  Monday  and  to-day  we  have-  noticed 
several  shorn  Sheep,  but  as  the  present  prices  ot  Mutton  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  advance  in  wool>  they  are  a  heavy  trade.  The  weather  is  much,  too  cold 
for  shorn  Sheep. 

NuMnKns.— Beasts,  C38;  Sheep,  2600  ;  Calves,  164;  Pi^s,  280. 

41.  WestSmithfield 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  WATKFisrnE,  Feb.  5. 
Tub  supply  during  the  past  week  has  been  moderate,  but  fully  equal  to  the 
demand.  Tlie  firRt  two  days  having  been  extraordinarily  fine  caused  a  great 
depression  in  our  market,  and  several  remnants  of  cargoes  that  have  been  some 
time  in  the  market  went  otf  heavily,  and  the  annexed  prices  were  barely 
maintained.  The  last  four  days  have  been  frosty,  attended  with  »now,but  the 
change  of  weather  has  not  at  present  increased  thw  demand,  the  tendeni;y 
having  bei-n  rather  downwards  than  otherwise;  but  a_  contin'Jiance  of  cold 
weather  must  check  vegetation,  and  would,  conseqitenily,  increase  the  demand 
fir  Potatoes. 
York  Reds  -         •        -    60a  to  80a  ]  Kent  and  Essex  Whiles    -    603       55a 

Perth 65        —  —  —  Kidneys  -    65        — 

Early  Deyons      -        -         .65        70    j  Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -     65        — 
Cornwall      -        -        -         -    65        70  —       Whites  aad  Blues    55        _ 

Jersey  and  Giiernaey  Blues    60        —    [  Prince  Regents  -        -     65        65 


SEEDS,  Fridav,  Feb.  9- 


Canary       -        -       perqr    6 js  to  58a 

Carrnway             -    fer  cwt     56  60 

Clover,  Ked,  English         -    64  76 

_          _     Foreign         -    64  76 

_      White,  Knglish     -    Bl  105 

—  _  Foreign  -  84  J05 
Coriander  .  -  -  -  13  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  a-i  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    .—  — 

—  Baltic        -        .        -    —  — 

—  Cakea,Eng.perl000  10i5s  lOZlO 


id  Cakes, Foreign, .p.  ton  ,'j/to7n03 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  buah.       6s         6s 


11 


16 


Rapcseed.  ED)^i6h,p.er]aBt    21/ 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —        — 

Sainifoin      -        -        -        .     —        — 
Tares,  Ens-  winisr  p.  bush.    3         5 
_    Foreign  -         -         .      3  3 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwi    —        — 
Turnip  (to''' variable  for  quotationX 
K;NG3voBt>  AND  Lay, 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Feb.  9. 

Out  English  WtX)l  Market  continues  steady.  There  is  evidently  a  disposi- 
;i(mon  the  part  of  our  large  consumers  to  abstain  from  buying,  for  iho  present, 
inless  thay  can  do  so  at  the  present  rates.     Our  Colonial  WoiU  Sales  closed  on 


Wednesday  evening  11 


Lonp-wooled  Wethers 

Do.  HoggitLA 

Souihdown  Fleeces 


advanced  rates  on  »he  preceding   sales, 
PnichS  Cf»«E«T- 
per  lb.  I  per  IK 

la  Id  to  la  2d    Southdown  Hoggitla  W  'IslilOlsS 
11^      13^    Kent  Fleeces  11        12 

1   Oi     1    14  I 

Jaues  FsiiBiitj  Wt>ol  Broker. 


MARH  LA^NE,  FRfDAV,  FiiBnUARY  3i— We  have  been  sboTtlv 
suijpiied  -vrnh  English  Wheat  liuring-  thr  week,  and  the  5su- 
sa;ii[.les  at  market  tMs  morning:  obtained  tbr  extreme  ratea  of 
Mtjuday.  Free  Foreisn  is  held  at  rather  more  money  bat 
scarcely  any  b  isiiiess  has  been  transacted  in  it.  There  continue* 
to  be  buyers  of  Bonded  Wheat,  floatinf?  cargoes,  and  lor  sliip- 
Wient,  at  ihe  full  prices  hitherto  paid. -in  Bar>ey,  Beans  and 
Peas  we  observe  no  alteration.— Oats  arc  a  very  alow  sale  and 
the  turn  cheaper.  ' 

nitlTISH,  PKR  JMPKRtAL  qiMRTKR 
Wheat,  E»8ex,  K^nt,  and  SDt7oi;i!  .     \\h 

Norfolk,  Limolnsh/re,  and  Yorkshire 

Oats,  Lhn'olnt-hireHnd  Vorkshire        .        .     Polar 

Ntnihumberland  and  Scutch       .        .        Feed     — 

— -    ^'^'J}  ,  .      ■         -,.     .■  .     ■        •        ■  Fe^d     16    S3        Potatro      is    24 

Barley,  Mr^ltMiK  and  distilling     28  to  33     Chevalier    33    o7        Grind.     24    30 

niaii,  pale,  ship  _ 

Hertford  and  Essex  .         .        .        .        '     „    _ 


s.  s.  s.  sf 

41  5i  K<>d     .  44  03 

47  M  WWte  _  -_ 

5  25  Feird  16  24 


Beans,  Mnzufprn.  old  and   new  20  to- 2»  Tick     22    31        Harrow  23    gff 

-—        Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    28  lo  3S         Winds.     80    36        I.onguodS3    30 
Peas,  White  ...     30  to  32      .     Maple    27    29        Grey      26'    S7 


IMPERIAL  AVKRAOBS. 


^.rley 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Bean.. 

Peas. 

32*  ;w;  IS*  .V 

3I(  id 

30f  Id 

32  7 

IS   3 

30  8 

33  0 

IB  & 

33  5 

29  8 

31  0 

33  7 

la  s 

31  7 

29  6 

19  0 

32  4 

29  6 

30  10 

33  2 

18  11 

33  lU 

29  8 

30  8 

33  0 

IS  S 

33  2 

29  8 

30  10 

5  0 

8  0 

10  6 

11  6 

10  « 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEER. 


Oat^ 
2330 
14/0 


KiNtwpoRo  AHD  Lav. 


COVENT  GARDEN.  Fkb.  Q.— Notwithstanding  the  extremely 
chani;eable  stiite  of  the  weather  during-  the  week,  the  market 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  well  supi>ticd  f  but  trade  still  con- 
tinaes  dull.  There  i.s  a  slight  alteration  in  the-  price  of  Pine- 
Apples,  which  cofisist  principally  of  Queens  and  Black  Jamaicas. 
Grapes  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Good 
dessert  Pears  still  continue  scarce;  but  Apples  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand;  they  have  rather  advaticcd  in  price  since  our  last 
report.  A  good  many  foreign  ones  have  appeared  in  the  market 
durri>g  »he  week.  Oranges  are  good  and  plentiful?  they  have 
diminished  a  little  in  price,  being  offered  at  Horn  6tf.  to  Is  6d. 
per  dozen.  Lemons  are  plentiful,  and  are  also  a  littlt  reduced  In 
price  since  our  last  report.  Cliesnuts  are  selling'  ar  from  3s.  to 
Si',  per  peck.  The  severe  frosts  have  been  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  more  tender  kinds  of  vegetable.  Broccoli,,  however,  is 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  French  Beans  are  slightly  advanced 
in  price;  Jthcy  ^nre  offered  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  lOO.  Cab- 
bages and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  abundant;  Greens  bring  from 
3s.  to  ■Is.firf.  per  dozen.  Celery  has  a  little  advanced  in  price,  as 
has  also  Endive ;  the  latter  is  offered  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per 
score.  Seakale  is  good  in  qaality,  but  id  rather  scarce.  Aspara- 
gus is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Lettuces  are  selling  at 
nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  A  few  gond  Cucumbers 
have  been  brought  to  the  market  during  the  week;  they  are 
offered  at  from  6s.  to  Qs.  each.  Cut  fiowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Erica  transpaiens  and  arbi-rea,  Euphorbia jacquiniflora,  Lache- 
nalia  tricolor,  Bignonia  venusta,  jE'schinaithus  granflilloi'us, 
Cypripediiim  venustum.  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Ca- 
mellias, Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Primula^,  and  Roacs. 
FRUITS. 

ei'It,  Cj 


Pine  Apple,  per  lli.,8»to  12*  . 
GraiiPir.'Portntfail,  yer  Ib.li  to  2' 
Appleii,'desstrt,  p.  tjush.  8»  CO  20 
„  Kitchen,  p  bus.  tit  to  7* 
Pears,  per  halC-sieve,  U  to  \'2s 
Oranges,  per  doxen,  b'd  to  li  6d 

—       per  10(1,  Hi 
Lemons,  perdoz.  3ri  (o  2a 
—         per  1011, 4f  to  1S« 
Red  Capsicums,  ia  to  8« 


Sweet  Alm(>nds,  per  111.,  2s-Sd  to  3a 
NuiH,  Spataish,  perbushelj  l(i» 

—  Ura-zi),  ICi 

—  Hiiavl,  Zs  to  As 

—  Barcelona.  20*  to  32i 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs,,  80«  to  103s  * 
ChesnuTs,  per  seuk,.3#  to  n< 
Walnuts,  perbuhhei,  bhelled.  lf>*  to20« 
Filberts,  t^nj^ish,  p  lOolbs,,  60(  tO«6«. 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  It  Gd 
Bioci:oIi,per  bundla-,  ls6d  to  5j 
Brussr-ls' :3prouts,per  ht--av.,  la  to  2( 
Cabbage;.,  perdoz.,  6il  to  li 
Red  CabhB;;es,  per  doz  3i  to  8i 
S'irre],  9J  to  Is  per  half-sieve 
Asparagus,  per  100.  2j  Sd  to  111 
Seakale,  per  punne9,  *Jd  to  2« 
French  Beans,  Za  to  is  Gil  per  100 
.Autumn  Potaioes,  2d  to  Gd  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  do/.  Gd  to  li 
Greens,  per  dox.  3*'  to  •!>  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  '~ 


_  per 


o  bl 


2*  6d 
—         Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2jio  2« 
Turnipa.perdo;;.  blenches,  Igfidui  2t  6d 
Horse  UadiHh.perhundle,  li  to5> 
R-adieh,  spring,  p.  doit.  hands,  U  to  2j 
Carrots,  p.  doz-  buti.,  2j  6d  to  5* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  la  6d  m  2* 
Lpfks.  opr  Hon.  bun.,  9d  to  1» 


rlie,  per  lb.   6J  to  8d 

ions.  Spring  1j  Qd  to  3i  p.  hush. 

—  Larfre,  per  bushel,  ^  to  3» 

—  Sp2iu»h,  per  dor..,  li  to  4t 

—  piciding,.p.ht,-9V  ,3f  tid  io4» 
Shallots,  per  lb..  Gd  to  9il 

Chilis,  per  lOO,  l*io  'Js 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  Bcoro.  6ii  tn  It 
—        Cos,  per  dcore,  Gil  to  Ifl 
Cslery.per  bin..,  Orf  to   2i  tici 
AIuHhrooniN.per  pottle,  dd^.tliBd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  tc)  ad 
^Vaiereress,  per  do/,  soi.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  dnz/.bnnches,  2s  to  li 
Tarraj-ou,  Gneen,  per  bun-li'Ho  Si 
Endive,  per  score,  U  to  3»  Cd 
Green  Mint,  id.  to  ud  per  bunt-h 
Marjoram,  Krt^<:n,  p.  dn:t.bnn.  l»Gi^tO  S> 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  SdioBd 
Salsaiy,  per  liundle,  Ij  to  la  6d 
Scurzuiiera,  per  bundle,  1<  6d 


HOPS.  Fridav,  Feb.  9- 

Thb  Hop  Mailcet  for  some  days  past  has  been  moio  quiet,  hut  prices  ramaln 
firm,  as  holders  I'eeli  satisfied  that,  with  the  unusual  small  stouk  on.  luind,  the 
least  speculative  demand  or  unfavourable  sjmptom,  in   coming  urosa   would 
cause  a  very  cunsidtjrable  advance  on  the  present  currency. 
Mid  &  East  Kent  Hocks,  8/Oa  tolOilOa  i  Sussex  Pockets      -        .    6/  Os  to  ef  Ss 

Choice  ditio^      -         -  11     0  Choice  ditto       -        -    G  1-2 

Weald  of  K«n6  POcks       6    0        6  15       ParDham        -        -        -    &    9.      10  10 

Choice  ditto        -        -    7    0  1 

Pa'3Thndh»  f€  SMfTH,  Hnp-Fa£tor3. 


HAY. 

Smithpield,  Feb.  g. 

Hay    .     2/ Ha  to  3i  Ms       |     Clover      31  15s  to  51  as    \      Straw    ,     llSstoinOa 
Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.  Jokk  Giispbk,  Salesman. 

WniTiiCHAPKL,  Feb,  Q. 

Hay  >  2MOs  to  3i    I    Clover    H  is  to  tl  ISa    I    Straw,  U  4a  to  li  lOfl 

—  fine  Upland,  31  5s  to  31 12s    ]      —  fine,  51  to  6(  6s         | 

Dull  trade  at  the  ahove  prices. 

CuaiBBRLAND  Markrt,  Feb.  9- 

Meadow  Hay    3/10sto3/109    j    Clovt 

—    inferior      3/ 03  to  3i  53    |    —inferior  4 


51  to  61  59    j    Straw     11 8a  to  11  13s 
r  41  to  41 10s    I 

JostiuA  Baker,  H.iy  Salesman. 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


WeiRht  pcrbutih.,  about  lbs 

Aluju,  2.|0a  per  ton          .        .         .  — 

Bleaching  PowderySBa  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  20Cis  per  ton           .         .  — 

Eone-dnst,  17h  perquarter     .        .  45 

_    HaJt-inch,lGsditl«       .        .  42 

—  Calcined, Ob  percwt  .  — 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  1)03  per  cwt  84 

—  of  Lime.lsto  IflCd  perswt  — 

—  of  Soda,  30s  to  3Gs  per  cwt  — 
Chlorideof  Lime,  303  per  cwt  ,  — 
&ravea,  100s  to  1  lOs  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano>2U53  to  2S0s  p.tun,ucc-toquaii.  80 

—  Potter's,  240s  per  ton  .  60 
Gypsum  (S<ulpltateof  Lima),  37s6d 

to  353  per  ton  .  ...  84 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Hya- 

uintbs.  Is  Sd  per  hoitle        •        -  — 

jMuriateof  Ammonia,  24s  percwt.  70 


,  5s  t 

rate    of    Soda,    tCs    id   IGs    i 
er  cwt ,  dut^  paid     t.        , 
isphate  of  Lime  123  to  14; 


70 


Super,  \3i  per  cwt. 

'n  crystals 


DO 


80 


"Weight  per  bush.,  about  lb; 
Rags,  90s  to  lOOs  per  ton  .        .    — 

Rape  Cuke,  UOa  per  ton         .        .    — 

—  Dust,  1153  per  tun  •  ;  H 
Sal  Ammoniiic,  60s  per  cwt.  .  — 
Salt,  AgticuUunil,  asu  per  Ion 

—  clean,  3C'b  per  ton    • 

—  Hide,  SU  per  ton 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  26s 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     . 
Silicate  of  Potash,  la  powder,  653 

per  cwt-  .  .  -  .  .  — 
Soap  Ashes,  lOsto  !23  per  ton  •  — 
Soda  Ash,  1-ls  to  163  per  I'Wt.  ■    65 

Sulphate  of  Ammocia,  320a  to  3SOs 

per  ton  ...    70 

,—    of  Copper,33a  to40sp.cwt.    — 

—  ofMa(,'nesia(imp.)103p.cwt.C3 
— .         of  ftlaynesialpurecrysi.! 

12sp.cwt.  .         .    6ft 

—  of  Potash,  liis  per  cwt.    — 

—  of  Soda,  as  per  cwt.  -  — 
Scutch,  26s  per  chaldron  •  .  — 
Sulphur,  14s  per  cwt.  .  -  — 
Sulphuric   acid,  London  n 


.rib.       . 
—      Country  jn:ide,  'idp 
Willey  Dust,  843  to  DOx  per  loi 


rib. 
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CAMBERWELL.-CAMDEN  NURSERY  GROUNDS. 

MESSRS.  KLLIS  and  SON  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  above  Premises,  near  Camden  Cliai>el,  Pech- 
ham-roati,  on  Tuesday,  the  i:Uh  of  Fet>ru»ry,  and  lolhnvinpday 
at  11,  on  account  of  tlie  number  of  lots,  under  distress  for  rent, 
the  entire  SIO  K,  Building:s,  and  Tools;  consisting-  of  two 
capital  Grecnlioiises,  'j6  feet  in  lenj^th,  heated  by  hnt-watcr-pipes. 
Forcing  pits,  Cucumher  and  hand-lights,  Sliop  fixtures,  a  case 
of  150  drawers  labelled  for  seeds,  and  sundrv  tools.  The  stock 
includes  an  extensive  a&sortment  of  stamt'*rd  and  wall-frnit  trees, 
a  great  variety  of  well-selcc-ed  Ruses,  Geraniums,  and  Green- 
house plants,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  Dalilins,  Jessamins,  Myrtles, 
Camellias,  American  plants.  Shrubs,  and  EverKreena,  some  good 
specimens  of  Ornamental  trees,  and  fine  Mulberries,  a  number  ol 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  various  seeds,  &.c.  To  be  viewed 
three  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogue;  may  be  had  on  ihe 
premises;  at  the  Horns,  Kennington;  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn, 
Durserytnen.  Clapham  Rise;  of  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Co.  nur- 
serymen,   KensinRton-road ;    and    of  Messrs.    Ellis  and    Pon', 

auctioneers.  36,  Fenchurch-street.  

'■pO  BE  SOLD,  about  2000  clt-an,  robust,  well-grown 
J-  Succession  QUEEX  PINE  PL.\NTS,  from  2s.  6d..  3s.  bd., 
to  5s.  per  plant;  those  at  5s.  will  fruit  this  untuuin.  delivered  free 
in  London.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  such  will  find  this  an  advan- 
tageous opporlunitv  of  supplying  themselves.  Application  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Kebnan,  Seedsman,  4.  Great  Russell-street,  Covcnt- 
garden.  or  bv  card,  at  the  Growers'.  Foresr.hill.  L-m-lon. 


XJATURAL  GRASSES,  Separate  or  mixed.  — P..a 
-1-^  trivialis,  P.  pratensis,  P.  nemoralis,  P.  fertilis,  P.  angusti- 
folia,  Festuca  pratensis.  F.  duriuscula,  F.  ovina,  F.  rubra,  F. 
elatior  fertilis,  F.  gigantea,  F.  loliacea,  Agroslis  stulunilera,  A. 
palustris,  Daclylis  glomerata,  Cynnsurus  cristatus,  Aiopecurus 
pratensis,  Antlioxanthura  od'-ratum,  Avena  flavescens,  A.  pra- 
tensis, A.  pubescens,  Plileum  pratense,  Loilum  peienne,  L.  pe- 
reone  Russelliaauni. 

The  above,  together  with  Perennial  Clovers  and  other  ARTI- 
FICIAL and  NATURAL  GRASSES,  may  be  had  separate  by  name, 
or  will  be  supplied  in  mixtures  of  such  sorts,  and  in  such  propor- 
tions, as  to  suit  the  soil  and  situation  for  which  they  may  he  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  the  seeds,  this  season,  is  from  SO*,  to  34s. 
per  acre. 

Messrs.  Scrrov  and  Sons  have  for  manyyears  suppliedNoble- 
men  and  GenUemen  with  GRASS  SEEDS  for  laying  down  perma- 
nent Pastures  and  mending  old  ones,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
referring  to  estates  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  the  Pro- 
prietors have  expressed  themselves  desirous  of  recommending 
Messrs.  Sutton's  Seeds. 

The  FINEST  SOR!S  for  LAWNS,  mixed.    Warranted  free  from 

'Weeds,45.  perGal. ;  3Lis.  per  Bush.— Reading  Nursery,  llerksliire. 

MIXED  GRASS  SEEDS,  FOR  PERMANENT    PASTURE  AND 

LAWNS. 

EOGER  SMITHE,  of  Eastling,  Faversham,  Kent, 
has  for  Sale  the  above  Seed  at  8s.  per  bushel,  three  bushels 
per  acre,  containing  all  the  best  suits,  with  a  good  proportion  of 
the  Clovers  and  Trefoils  properly  irixed  for  the  generality  of 
land.  Persons  are  requested  to  name  the  snil,  as  ihe  mixture 
will  be  regulated  by  that.  Also  all  other  Seeds  proportionably 
low.     These  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.— A  Selection  of 
ibe  best  and  most-approved  kinds,  in  secure  packages,  for 
40s.,  20s.,  and  IDs.  each  ;  sent  carriage  Iree  to  any  part.  Parties 
are  at  libertyto  namedistincily  what  sorts  they  require.— Direct 
to  J.  and  H.  Brown,  Albion  Nursery.  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
A  post-office  order  or  reference  is  required.  Superior  Melon  and 
Cucumber  Seeds.  }s.  6d.  per  packet 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailky  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  oi 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  oiily  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charj^e.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  o I  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  tbeirsplendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  also  construct  ib  metal  all  descriptions  ol 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes ,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  i:72,  Holhorn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
erhibiting.amongsiother  metal  works. an  extremely  completeand 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  lor  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Uaii-ky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  a»  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailkv  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  arc  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  lor 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  wlierc  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
iotervaU  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

KENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

CTEPHENSON    and    CO.,   61,    Gracechurch-Btreet, 

^-^   Londi.n,    Inventors    of    the    IMPROVED    CONICAL    and 

DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 

heating  buildings   upon  the  above   system  with  Tanks    of 

ons    materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 

■ 'tfs  to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fittiiig  up  on  their  premises,  which 

'rTfjrs  rnoBt  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 

Cff.ploycd  for  the  name  purpose.     These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 

mi-tital  in  appearance  can  be   made  from  lo^to  lOO  feet  long  and 

of  any  width  and   depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 

by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  hlighicst  difficulty,  thus 

■ffording   the  opportunity  to   persons  in   remote    districts   of 

employing- this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 

uvlAtAncc  of  Engineers.    The  Tanks  can  he  applied  to  Boilers 

■ud  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  jircsent  low  price  of  Iron 

Will  bcfound  cheaper  than  of  tiny  other  material.     Mri.  RRNntu^ 

oC Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  lorcccivc  orders  and  furnish 

irfonnation  to  any  persons  in  hltj  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 

•ny  »i7,c  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  .S.  and  Co. 

"DUKBIDGE  AND  MEALY  beg  rcsiicctfully  to  inform 

■-'  the  Horticul' ural  world  thtit  they  arc  quite  ready  to  supply 

'  .r  new  HOI  r,EK,  of  every  size.     They  have  nowfixedusufll- 

t  number  to  wurrant  them  in  staling  that   what  they  put 

H  a«  the^ualitieAof  their  Boiler  and  Furnace   arrangement 

»n«y  ^,«  I»<-rftctly  relied  upon  ;  they  have  put  up  one  fit  the  Hor- 

Mcaitors)  Gardens,  where  B.  and   M.    believe  it  is  considered  to 

I  »«•**'  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  It  in  connection 
w.mantw  rteiicription  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
uen  or  the  round  pipe  ar.d  the  oprn   tank,  which  may   be  pro- 

'  no.inced  the  prrf-rctlon  of  a  llcatini;  Apparatus  for  Hortk-ultunil 
p.|rp^^..  particularly  for  Graperti;s,  Kpiphytc-bousts,  Melon- 
piM  «c.,  flfc.  rhearra-.jfcrnent  Is  such  that  any  Kcntlcman  or 
»f»rrtcn<-r  rnky  have  Um;  whole  constrocted  so  as  to  he  put  toiec- 

.  thcr  With  the  |frt;,tc»t  facility  by  the  K'Tdent-r,  first  scmlinK  »■ 
torrcct  plan  to  |3(»,  Klcvt-iilftct.  A  Proupcctus  may  be  had 
dctaihiif  tbc  prices,  &. 
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J    WEEKS    &   Co.,    Architects,     HoR.TrcTJLTUR.\L 
•  Buii,uv:««,  and  Hot-watbr  ArpABATuB  Manufacturers, 
Gloucester  place.  King's  road,  Chelsea. __^ 

UANO     ON     SALE    BY    THE     IMi'ORTERS, 

JOHN  BOVD  &  Co., 
WetHnrton  riiamhers.  London  Bridge,  ■nnrnugh, 

GENUINE    PERUVIAN    &    BOLlViAN    GUaNO 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
^7.  Lime-st.,  Jan.  3i.  18U. 

/"^UANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
^  J  also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemic-il  Mnuures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mark  FnTHEnr.ii.T..  41).  Uimer  Thatnp^-Kl-rpr't.  Lnn.fnn. 


ON  SAi.E,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported. — Apply  to  Cotks- 
WORTH,  Powell,  and  Peivur,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danson,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J.  Myhrs  and  Co., Liverpool,  the 
Imoortpr^. 


MANURE  FOR  GRASS,  &c.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 
TfHtimonial  nfLord  Zetlimd,  Dec.  2,  1842, 
POTTER'S  GUANO,  '2  cwt.  per  acre,  yielded  of  Hay  2  tons  8  cwt. 
Peruvian  Guano,  2  cwt.  per  acre,  yielded  of  Ho^        I  „    18   .. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Guano  10  cwt. 

BEAUTIFUL     FLOWERS.  —  POTTER'S    CON- 

CENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  in  quart  boitles,  \.t.gd.  each, 
at  the  principal  Chemists  and  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country. 

"  I  used  PoTTKa's  Gl'anoou  my  Pansies  ;tbey  werewiuc/i  larger 
than  I  ever  had  them  before,  and  remained  in  full  blow  longer 
than  I  ever  recollect.  Joein  Ritsov,  Sunderland." 

"  Pottkr's  Guano  will  convert  ynnr  desert  into  a  paradise." 
—  Professor  Lindlkv,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S43,  p.  o6l). 

Works,  28.  Upper  Fore-street.  Lambeth. 

l-'or  further  testimonials  see  this  Paper  of  the  6th  Jan.,  1S4-1. 


TO   GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Faclory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt. 

Phosphate  of  Potash      .        .        .    15fi.  percwt. 
„  Soda  .         .        .12s.         „ 

„  Magnesia  .        .      95.        ,, 

,,  Ammonia  .         .       is.  per  lb. 


''PHE   URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

-L  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  he  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  \\  heat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
FioristB  will  fiTid  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Plmsphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Purskr,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position have  tlie  only  effectual  protection  lor  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  whicli  causes  the 
blonm  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fiuit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
HO  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  Gd.,  quarts. 
4s.  fit/,  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  Bft,  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  GKoacK  Wmitnkv,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  aecilsmcn, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
Nortli-strect,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents : —  Messrs. 
BuTLEa  and  MocitJ,i:y,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  WATKiNSorJ,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Paob  and  So.v,  Southampton ;  T.  and  C.  Whalllv, 
Nurserymen.   Liverpool, 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


AJETTJNG,  BUNTING,  and  SCRIMS,  for  EFFEC- 

-i-^  TUALLY  PRESERVING  the  BLOSSOM  of  FRUIT- 
TREES  from  FROST,  in  convenient  quanliiics  and  at  mnall  cost, 
at  BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manu- 
factory, No.  a,  Duke-street,  Southwark  ;  and  aotf,  Piccadilly, 
London. 

"  We  undcrhtand  from  some  of  our  friendly  horticultural 
acquaintance,  that  wherever  Bunting  Screens  have  been  em- 
jitrtyed,  the  wall-fruit  has  set  in  the  finest  manner,  lienco  wo  again 
icconiinend  tliis  labric  In  preference  to  any  other."— iieW'a  Nnw 

N.l).  Some  of  the  canvas  used  at  the  SmUhfield  Club  Cattle 
Show  to  be  sold  us  bccond  hand,  ut  mudurutu  price,  buLtable  foi' 
Kick  ClothH,  «ic. 

HEATil-SOIL. — Numcroim  Gentlemen,  vittitors  11 1 
BouriMinouth,  having  applied  to  R.  VV 11  trie  &  Co.  for 
KupplluM  of  the  Fine  Heath  Peat  Snil  which  aboundM  in  that 
Irtc.ilily,  they  beg  to  inft.rm  tliem  that  they  have  now  made 
iirratigemcntH  to  he  allowed  to  remove  the  name,  and  can  cotmc- 
qucntly  offer  It  and  the  White  .Sand  at  10»,  Od.  per  tiugur  liogA- 
hC'iid  (k-Iivcnrd  free  on  board  a  coubtltitf  VCUBel  here. 
Poole  Nurwcry,  Feb.  H),  1841. 


Juatready,  price  18'. 
PRACTICAL  HINTS  to  Practical  Men.  on  t^fiV  and 

J-  Oi.D  Mavi'rkr,  by  Joiiv  DoirJimncE  HuMi'nRKV.n^  Esq., 
author  of  thf  Electro- Physiology  ol  Man,  &c.,  &c.  Full  inform- 
ation IS  here  given  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  New  Manu:^e 
called  HUMPHREY'S  FARMER'S  COMPOUND,  which  is  not 
suiiject  like  the  Guano  to  be  waslietl  out  of  the  soil,  but  unites 
the  progressive  action  of  the  natural  with  the  higliest  fertilizine 
powers  of  the  best  chemical  agents.  Wholesale  Agents,  Davv 
Macbiurih),  and  Co.,  100.  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

loNg-'^iAN,  Brown.  Grkkv,  and  Longmans. 

SCREENS  for  PKOrECTlNG  TREES  in  Bh.ssom  and  Fruit 
from  injuries  by  Wasps  and  Flies,  and  for  shading  Hothouses 
and  Conservatories.  Pines  and  Melons,  Tulip-beds,  &c.,  &c. 
]Vf  HULME,  Paradise-Green,  Knutsfoid,  Cheshire, 
-L^  •  manufactures  the  following  Articles  :-Canvas  Netting, 
of  three  different  textures,  at  5d.  ■  of  a  stronger  Quality,  at  7rf. ; 
and  of  Yarn  doubled,  at  Srf.  per  square  yard.  Woollen  Netting 
of  different  sorts,  at  bd.,  yd  ,  and  lOrf.  per  square  yard,  Tiie  above 
articles  are  made  from  one  to  four  yards  in  width,  as  may  suit  the 
purchasers.— N.  H.  has  for  many  years  had  the  honour  to  supply 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
with  the  above  articles,  and  has  had  the  happiness  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

N.B.— Patterns,  with  the  prices  annexed,  sent  (if  desired),  to 
any  persons  wishingto  become  purchasers.  In  case  of  Orders  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  or  upwards,  carriage  by  canal  or  rail- 
way  will  bp  paid  lo  London,  or  any  pUce  not  more  distant. 

lYJARDER'S  GRAFTING  COM  POSITION,— From 

-L'i-  the  expansive  and  adhesive  properiies  of  this  Paste,  it 
neither  retards  the  progress  of  the  swelling,  nor  admits  the  air, 
moisture,  or  frost  in  the  process  of  healing  the  Graft,  thereby 
insuring  a  remctly  against  failures  so  prevalent  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  imperfect,  dirty,  and  .  troublesome  mode. 
Sample  pots,  wiih  directions,  at  l,v.  6d.  and  2s.  6d  ,  sufficient  for 
100  and  200  Grafts,  may  be  had  of  the  wholesale  Agent,  Mr. 
Rrpi.KY,  Hooker's-court,  Nicholas-lane,  London;  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  and  of  the  Pmprietor,  Lyme  Regis.  Six  small  or  four 
large  pots  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  free  of 
carriage,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  to  Mr.  Riplev,  or  to 
the  Proprietor. 

PROFITAULE  MANUFACrURE  FOR  LANDS,  C-iC. 
''I^HE  PATENTEE  of  a  Clean  and  Excellent  PRE- 
-L  PARATION  for  Fields  and  Garden  Croi)s,  is  ready  to  grant 
LICENCES,  acd  to  supply  Skilful  Workmen  j  also  ample  Instruc- 
tions for  Manufacture  and  Use.  Seedsmen  and  others  connected 
with  Farmers  may  thus  realise  a  good  Income  frotn  small  Capital, 
without  ri>k  ;  Landlords  could  soon  make  their  lands  fertile. 

Tmi.Ms.  — A  PreiKium  of  I'woto  Ttiree  Hundred  Pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  district  exclusively  secured.  Undoubted 
reierence  will  be  given. 

Address,  pnst  paid,  To  Chymists — care  of  Mr.  Arnold,  12, 
Curzon-strcet,  Ma> -fair,  London. 

G1  RAINS  TO  LET.— ThT^N^lTo^f  Grains  per  week 
'  to  Let.  about  12  quarters  eacli  Nail.  Hay,  Straw,  Corn, 
&c.,  would  betaken  in  exchange. —Apply  to  Messrs.  Staunton's, 
No.  y,  strand. 

/  -lUCUMbER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
^  —For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  bes:  ma- 
terials, packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  ihe  Kingdom  ;  two-light 
Boxes  and  Lights  complete  from  1/.  8s.  Garden  Lights  made, 
glazfd,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot.  Sashes  and  Frames  made, 
glazed,  and  hung  complete,  Is.  8(/.  per  foot,— At  Jamks  Watts, 
Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Obi  Kent-road. 

*»*  References  given. 

On  January  the  8th,  1S44,  will  be  published,  handsomely  printed 

iu  Demy  8vo.,  Part  the  First,  Price  l'2s., 

CPECIES  FILICUM;    or  a  SYNOPSIS    OF    ALL 

^  KNOWN  FERNS.  ThiBfirstPartcontainsGr,EicHENiACE.;B, 
Poi.YPODiACK-q;  in  part,  and  Platks  i.  to  xx.  By  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hookeh,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Vice  President 
of  the  Linne^n  Society,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew. 

*»*  It  is  intended  to  publish  Part  the  Second  on  the  1st 
March,  1844. 

London  :  Wii.MAM  Pampmn,  J.*!.  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 
i  lURTlS'S  BOTANICAL  iMAGAZlNE.— Just  pub- 
Vy  lished,  price  3s.  fid.  coloured.  No.  206  of  the  New  Series 
of  this  interesting  and  scienrific  work,  edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker.  It  contains  beamifully  coloured  figures  ofCereus 
Extensus— Diricma  Polybulbon  — Ipomcea  crassipes  — Erica  Sban- 
noniana — Tetranema  MfXic;lnum — Scaphyglottis  violacea.  The 
above  work  has  been  published  rannthly,  without  any  intermis- 
sion, for  the  last  fifty-eight  years,  and  stands  unrivalled  by  any 
other  botanical  publication  iu  beauty  and  extent.  Ttie  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  work  from  its  cummencement  may  be  had  of  Mr, 
Samitki,  Curtis,  at  the  Botanical  Magaziue  Warehouse,  Glazen.- 
wood,  near  Braintree,  Essex. 

SU P P LE M'ENf~TCrTHE  ENGLISH  BOTANY— 
No.  58  was  Published  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  No.  59  on 
the  1st  nf  February.  Me=srs.  Sowekbv  and  Sai.tkr  intend  to 
continue  this  Work  every  other  month  alternately  with  the 
MINERAL  CONCHOLOGY,  of  which  No.  UO  was  Published  oa 
the  1st  of  Januarj ,  and  No.  11 1  will  appear  on  Ibe  1st  of  March. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Sowerbv  and  Saltkr,  62,  Pratt-street, 

Pflinrlrn  T^wn  . 


In  royal  8vo.,  price  26'.  tfrf., 

SIMPLE  PSALMODY:  consisting  of  Tunes  adapted 
to  the  Old  and  New  Versions  of  Psalms ;  witli  Responses, 
Sanctuses,  and  Doxologics  ;  pointed  throughout  with  the  Sol  Fa 
Syllables,  for  rhe  use  of  Schools  and  Village  Clioirs.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  Bucklbv.  Chorister  ot  York  Minster. 

RiviNGTONs,     St.    Paul's   Churcli-yard    and    Waterloo- place; 
Suntkk  and  Bucki-ky,  York  ;  and  G.  Chalonkr,  Sheffield. 
The  Gamut  may  be  had  separately,  price  3rf. 


Just  published. 

nnilE    BRITISH    CULTIVATOR  and    AGRICUL- 

-L  tURAL  REVIEW  for  January,  1811.-3:2  pages  8vo,  sewed, 
price  ■!(/.— London  :  Si^itkin,  Makshai.i.,  &  Co.,  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers.  The  Number  for  February  will  be  published  on 
the  29th  instant,  and  be  conliuued  every  month. 

.  Second  Edition,  neaily  liouiui,  price  &s,  (id., 

/"Ill ESS  FOR  BEGINNERS;  in  a  Series  of  Progres- 

Vy  Kive  Lessons,  showing  the  mostapprovcd  method  of  begin- 
ning and  ending  the  Game,  together  with  various  Situations  and 
Check. mates.  By  William  LiiWis,  with  Twenty-four  Diagrams, 
printed  in  colours. 

Chapman  anu  Hall,  iflfi.  Strand,  London. 
Under  the  superintendence  ol   the  Society  lor  the    Difiusion  of 

Useful  Knowledge. 
Complete,  in  clotli,  prlcu  los.;  or  In  Nine  Numbers,  price  Ia-.  each, 
''[■'HI';  HORSli;  ;  ita  History,  Ituccs,  Structure, 
J-  DiHonseH,  and  Treatment.  IJy  W.  Yt)llATT.  With  s 
Treat  isc  on  Draught.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  rc-writtou, 
and  brought  down  to  tlio  prewent  state  of  Veterinary  Sciouco. 
Witban  cnilrcly  New  Set,  oiCutH,  drawn  by  Uarv/cv. 

(:lrAl^MA^J  Ki  llAij:.  ifl(t.  StniiHt. . 

NEW   MKTIIOD  OF  TRANSPLANMNG. 
On  Thui-Hihiy  ncxl.  hvo.,  with  an  llluhtnil  Ivo  Vlnlv. 

TIIETREE-LIPTER;  or,  a  Now  Moiliod  of  Trans- 
planting Trees.    By  CmIoucI  Gkouoi;  GiiKicNWoon. 
London:  Lonoman,  Uiio^vn,  Owmiin,  and  Lonumaws. 
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PUBLICATION. 


IN     PROGRESS    OF 


E 


NCYCLOPiEDIA    BRITANNICA ;    Seventh   Edition.      Edited    by   ProfesSor    Napier. 

Now  cotnjileted  in  2]  Volumes  4to ;  illustrated  by  50C  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  many  Thousands  on  Wood. 

In  Paper,  Printing,  and  Embellishment,  as  well  as  in  the  Literary  Value  of  its  contents,  the  Work  is  accommodated 
to  the  improved  taste  and  advanced  information  of  the  times  ;  and,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study  or 
occasional  reference,  the  Proprietors  are  satisfied  that  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  will 
he  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  addition  which  can  be  made  to  a  modern  library. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  adverting  to  the  pre-eminent  value  of  this  Encyclopsedia,  observes, 
that,  "  An  Australian  or  N'etv  Zealand  settler,  who  left  his  home  ivilh  no  other  accomplishment  but  that  of  being 
able  to  read^  writf,  and  count,  miglil,  with  such  a  companion,  beguile  his  long  and  weary  voyagCy  and  become  awell- 
informed  man  before  he  reached  his  destination.^* 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  observed,  "  If  any  loork  was  not  only  valuable 
and  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  country,  it  was  this." 

An  Index  of  63,000  references,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  judgment,  is  appended  to  the  work  ;  forming  a 
ready  key  to  its  multifarious  contents. 


TRAVELS  through  the  ALPS  of  SAVOY,  and  OTHER  PARTS  of  the  PENNINE 
CHAIN  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Glaciers.  By  James  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  R.S.E.  ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Instilute  of  France,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  a  handsome  volume,  imperial  8vo.  Illustrated  by  a  large  Map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of 
Charaouni,  Lithographed  Views  and  Plans,  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  285. ;  or,  with  the  large  Map, 
coloured,  in  a  case,  3l5.  Gd. 
"  A  volume  full  of  interesting  and  novel  scientific  information,  pleasant  and  readable."~^(Ae7i(CU7n. 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  COASTS  of  SCOTLAND  and  the  ISLES.  By  James 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.W.S.,  &c.  With  a  Map  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  Tract  of  the  Voyage  ;  a  Chart  of 
St.  Kilda  ;  20  Etchings  on  Steel,  by  Charles  H.  Wilson,  A.R.S.A.,  from  Sketches  during  the  Voyage  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Bart.,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings  from  the  same  Sketches,  drawn  by  Montague  Stanley,  Prior, 
and  Sargent,  and  Engraved  by  Branston,  Landells,  and  other  Artists.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     Price  21s. 

"  Two  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  have  had  under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.  They  descrihe  scenery  round  which  the 
imagination  loves  to  linger,  and  of  which  no  description  can  be  fatiguing."— Couri  Journal. 

*'  Written  in  a  flowing  and  animated  style.  *  *  *  Those  who  wish  to  know  Scotland  in  its  coasts  and  islands  will  derive  from 
this  work  botli  instruction  and  pleasure;  those  who  desire  to  know  the  value  of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  as  shown  even 
in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  its  remotest  provinces,  will  ^loiider  over  its  contents ;  and  the  general  reader,  wlio  seeks  only  for 
that  rational  amusement  winch  the  personal  narrative  of  a  lively  and  intelligent  tourist  never  fails  to  yield,  will  find  it  in  these 
volumes." — Edinburgh  Review, 

BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  New  Edition.  To  be  completed  in 
Eight  Parts,  (Price  Gs.  each,)  of  which  Seven  are  now  Published. 

This  Atlas,  which  is  already  favourably  known  by  the  large  circulation  of  the  former  Edition,  is  unsurpassed  either 
in  accuracy  or  beauty  of  execution  by  any  work  of  its  class,  while  in  cheapness  it  is  altogether  unequalled.  It  contains 
61  Folio  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  by  Sidney  Hall,  Hughes,  and  others,  with  Geographical 
Descriptions,  Statistical  Tables,  and  an  Index  of  all  the  names  occurring  in  the  several  Maps,  amounting  to  nearly 
60,000,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  Number  "f  thp-  ''■-  \.  hich  they  will  be  found. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised  and  corrected  throi  ^a.^\^^  important  New  Maps  have  been  added 

to  it.     Part  VII. — whicb  alone  is  req-iired  to  complete  the  .;.  contain  the  General  Index,  and  will  appear 

early  in  M'irch.  Pav^  Vlll.,  containing  the  Nrw  Maps,  is  juse  Pnblishet^,  aad-^i» -recommended  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  former  Edition. 

"  We  may  now  say,  with  certainty,  that  as  no  Atlas  exceeds  Black's  in  the  neatness  of  its  form  and  the  utility  of  its  dimensions, 
so,  in  Geographical  accuracy,  and  beauty  of  execution,  it  equals  any  work  extant  of  similar  pretensions,  and  yet  greater  charge. 
"We  have  not  been  disappointed  in  a  single  reference  to  any  of  the  Maps  yet  issued,  and  we  have  severely  tested  those  ofthe  preseut 
Number." — Atlas. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE  FOR  POPULAR    USE  ;    containing  an   Account  of 
Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  including  those  most  frequent  in  warm  climates  ;  with  Directions  for  Adminis- 
tering Medicines  ;  the  Regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen  ;  and  the  Management  of  tlie  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.      By  Alexander    Macaulay,   M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dispensary.  Eighth  Edition.    \  vol.  8vo.  double  columns.    14^. 
"Just  such  a  Work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have  on  his  hooV..%tx&\i."~  Brighton  Herald. 
"  If  sterling  merit  be  the  passport  to  success,  this  work  will  obtain  the  most  extensive  celebrity." — Bath  Herald. 
"  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished  in  a  popular  system  of  vaeAxcinQ." —Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  better  adapted  for  consultation.*' — Literary  Gazette. 
"Decidedly  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. "— Caledonian  Mercury. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM    NOT    APOSTOLICAL ;    being  an  Inquiry  into   the  Scriptural 
Authority  ofthe  Leading  doctrines  advocated  in  "The  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  other  Publications  of  the 
Anglo- Catholic  School.     By  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Connexion  and  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  &c.     1vol.     8vo.     Price  85. 
"  Mr  Lindsay  Alexander's  learned  and  able  work." — Edinburgh  Review. 
"  It  is  written  in  a  calm  considerate  spirit,  and  states  the  arguments  of  opponents  with  fairness  and  candour." — Athentnum. 

*' We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book.  It  is  not  so  short  as  tn  be  superficial,  nor  sn  long  as  to  be  tedious.  -  It  does  not 
bewilder  the  reader  by  wandering  over  the  almost  interminable  range  of  topics  which  might  be  brought  into  this  controversy,  but 
judicionsly  confines  attention  to  those  leading  questions  which  only  are  of  real  moment,  and  which  are  fundamental  to  tlie  rest. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  simple  and  appropriate,  serious  as  befits  the  grave  subjects  it  discusses,  clear  and  graceful  as  that  of  one 
accustomed  to  orderly  thinking,  and  well  practised  in  the  communicntion  of  his  thoughts  to  otheis.*'— Eclectic  Review. 

"He  has  manifested  a' most  conciliatory  and  Christian  spirit  in  his  management  ofthe  argument."— CAmjtA  o/Sng-^aTid 
Quarterly  Review. 


THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  Forming  the  Article  »  HORTI- 
CULTURE," in  the  Seventh  Edition  ofthe  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  In  post  8vo.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Sixty  Wood- 
cuts.    Price  6s. 

"  One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  Gardening  extant ;  clear,  comprehensive,  and  in  every  part  well  reasoned."~iourfo7i'5  Gai- 
dener^s  Magazine. 

"No  country  gentleman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  appearance  and  successful  management  of  his  policies  should  neglect  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  this  work  to  his  gardener's  lihYaTy."— Perthshire  Courier. 

"A  hand-book  of  practical  instruction  in  the  art  superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  which  no  one  with  a  garden 
ought  to  he  without."— C(//erfo)«a»  Mercury. 

"  The  best  book  of  the  Y\nA.^^— Nottingham  Journal. 

"  It  includes  all  the  improvements  which  late  experience  has  introduced." — Northampton  Mercury, 

"  A  perfect  guide  in  every  department  of  gardening. "—Di/Hdee  Courier. 

"The  first  really  practical  Xr&2Xis,Q  on  Horticulture  we  have  sq^h.*''-— Somerset  County  Gazette. 


ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK,  Edikburgh  ; 
Longman  and  Co.  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  AVhittaker  and  Co. ;  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co., 

London  j  and  John  Gumming,  Dublin, 


WORKS 

On  AGRICULTURE,  LAND-SURVEYING, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  &  SCIENCE. 

PRINTED    FOft 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE;  com- 
prising Its  History  in  all  Countries,  the  Principles  on  which 
Agricultural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Application  to  Great 
Britain  and  sumlar  Ciiinates.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S, 
Third  Edition,  8vo,  nearly  1,300  Woodcuts,  2/.  IO5. 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  and  Diction- 

ARVof  Rlfrai.  Affairs  ;  embracing  all  the  recentDiscoveries 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry  5  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
unscientific  readers.  By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  8vo,  Woodcuts  of  the  best  and  most  improved  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  21.  lOs. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     By 

DAVID  LOW,  Esq..  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity o(  Eitiiiburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved. 
8vo,  200  woodcuts,  21s. 

The  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH    DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS  DELINEATED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  DAVID 
LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S. E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgli.    2  vols.  4to,  with  56  coloured  plates,  16/.  l6s, 

AN    INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE   of   the   SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq..  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  &s. 

THE  APPLICATION  of  GEOLOGY  to  AGRI- 
CULTURE, and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land  : 
with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of 
Cultivation.     By  N.  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.    8vo,  75.  6d. 

THE  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and   TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  ex- 
plained by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations ;  and  Remarks  on 
the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapt- 
ed to  tlie  Use  of  Landlords,  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON.  5th  Edition,  re- written 
and  Enlarged,  by  JOHN  DONALDSON.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Tithe-Commutation  Rent-Charge,  bya  Gentlemen  of  much 
experience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.    8vo,  lOs.  6rf. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTRY. With  Notes  by  Dr.  JOHN  DAVY.  6th  Edition,  8vo» 
10  Plates,  155. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 
Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  modernised,  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  RICHARD  FARLEY, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.    Post  8vo,  12s. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATI&E  on  PRACTICAL  LAND 

SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  7th  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo, 
Woodcuts,  Copper  plates,  and  Field- Book,  12s. 

^TREATISE  on    PRACTICAL   MENSURATION.- 

containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geome- 
trical Figures;  Mensuratfon  of  Superficies ;  Land  Surveying; 
Mensuration  of  Solids ;  the  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule ;  Tim- 
ber Measure.  A.C.  &(;.  By  A.  NESBIT.  11th  Edition,  l2mo^ 
Wood-cuts,  Copper-plates,  and  Field-Book.    6s.     KEY,  bs. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  j  with  Preliminary  u 
Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life.     By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D.^i 
F.R.S. E.    8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts^  \_Just  ready^  | 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT  ;  an  Examination  of  all  the-1 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular 
Changes  produced  by  the  influence  ofthe  Sclar  Rays;  em- 
bracing all  the  known  Photographic  Processes  and  recent  dis- 
coveries, with  a  Discussion  on  the  presumed  existence  of  a  nev7 
Imponderable  Element.  By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  {In  the  press, 


ii 


A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 

METEOROLOGY.  By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L., F.R.S- 
and  C.  V.  WALKER,  Esq,,  Secretary  ofthe  Electrical  Society- 
(2  vols.)  Vol.  Il.,fcap.  8vo.    Vignette  title,  6s. 

LESSONS  on  CHEMISTRY;  for  the  Use  of  Pupils 
in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who 
wish  to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  and  leading  facts. 
By  WILLIAM  H.  BALMAIN.  Fcap.  8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts^ 
illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET  :    with   Observa- 
tions on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  " 
the  Digestive  Organs.  By  JON.  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &L.S. 
Svo,  16s. 

DR.  TURTON*  S  MANUAL  of  the  LAND  and  FRESH- 
WATER    SHELLS    of    the    BRITISH     ISLANDS.      A    New 
Edition,  thoroue:hIv  revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions.  , 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collec- 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo,  Woodcuts  and  coloured  I 
Plates,  15s.  _  I 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet' 
arranged  :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Conchology;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  ■ 
comiik'te  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Generf\.  By  ' 
AGNES  CATLOW.    Fcap.  Svo,  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  I 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use  | 

of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  comprising  the  Principles  of  ■ 
Classification,    interspersed    with    amusing    and   instructive 
original  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.     By  Mrs.  ! 
R.  LEE   (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowmen),  Author  of  "Ta.ii-, 
dermy,"  "  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.     l2mo.  Woodcuts. 

'  IJust ready.  ■ 

TAXIDERMY ;   or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  j 

and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History:  for  the  Use  of' 
Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  jj 
T.  E.  Bowuich),  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  Sixth  I 
Edition,  improved,  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall,, 
and  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap.' 
Svo.    Wood  Engravings,  7s. 


LONDON:    LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS.  ' 

Printed  by  Measm.  6itAi>BtiRT  and  Evanh,  Lombard-streei,  Fleet-slreel  !i 
the  Ptecinct  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  Pnhliahed  by  theit 
at  the  OKifiCB.S,  Charlks-stbeut,  Covent  Garden,  in  thn  County  of  Mid 
dlesenvhere  all  Adverciepments  and  Commuiiicationa  are  10  be  addreiset 
to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  February  10^  1844. 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

ipOYAL    SOUTH    LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 

-tV  SOCIETY.— Flower  Shows— Season  1S-I4.  At  the  Horns 
Tavern,  Kenntngton,  Tuesday,  April  23rd.  At  the  Royal  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  Tuesdays,  June  ISth,  July  23rd,  and  Sept.  l/th. 
I^one  but  Members  are  to  compete  for  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society 
in  any  class,  with  the  exception  of  Seedlings,  which  will  be  open  to 
all  England.  R.  P,  Cuming,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  LATE  Mr.  LOUDON.— The  following  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Works  of  tJielateMr.  Loddon  have  been 
obtained  since  making  up  the  Subscription  List  which  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  Satorctay  last  : — 

ARBORETUM  BRITAXNICUM.— 102, 


R  "WHITE  &  Co.'s  Collection  of  Plants,  of  which  a 
•  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  comprise  every  variety  of  Gera- 
nium, Fuchsia,  Verbena,  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  &-c.  which  is 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  following  coUecUons  are  offered,  the 
selection  beinglett  to  the  purchaser :—  £   s.  d. 

40  first-rate  varieties  of  Geranium      .        .        ,500 
20        ,,  ,,  do.  ...    3    0    0 

12         ,,  ,,  New  do.         .        .         .300 

20        „  „  Fuchsia    .        .        ..110 

40        ,,  „  Chrysanthemum  .        .110 

20        „  „  Verbena,     including 

Seedlings  which  were  submitted   to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley   for  his  opinion,  and  reported  to  be  "all 
very  fine,"  see    Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  .^Oth 
and  Oct.  7th:  "Alfred:  All  your  SeedlingVer- 
benas  are  good  flowers."         .        .        .        .        .110 

12  lirst-rate  Dahlias 110 

100  fine  show    do 2  10     0 

The  above  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  strong  plants  the  first 
weeks  of  April  and  May ;  and  orders  containing  remittances  will 
be  executed  in  strict  priority.  Orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be 
delivered  free. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Stephenson's  Conical  Boiler,  Tank, 
&c.,  which  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  can  be  supplied  at  Manu- 
facturers' prices.  Also  Whitnby's  Composition  Substitute  for 
Glass. — Poole  Nursery. 


His  Royal  Highxess  Peince 

Albert. 
Samuel    Sampson,   Esq.,   Park 

Village  East,  Regent's  Park 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Pern- 

berton  Leigh 
The  Duke  of  Leinster 


Osman  Ricardo,  Esq. 

Ecriali  Eotfield,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Norton-hall,  a  colouredcopy 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England 

Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.,  third  sub- 
scription 


ENCYCLOP.^DIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— 50s. 


Mr.  J.  Cruickshank,    Lowther 

Castle. 
Beriah    Botfield,    Esq.,    M.P. 

Norton-hall 
Mrs.  \\"yQdham,  Petworth 


"W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  Windsor 

The  Earl  of  Aboyne 

The  Earl  of  Mexborough 

A.  Ainger,  Esq.,  /,  John-street 

Mrs.  Osman  Ricardo 

The  Duke  of  Leinster 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDESIER.— W. 
Mrs.  Ward  I  The  DuKe  of  Leinster 

Wm.  AtkinsoD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Beriah vEotfield,     Esq, 

Hiss  Ricardo  |      Norton-hall 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST.— H 


Charles  Kinnear,  Esq.,  Kinloch; 
Fifeahire 

T.  R.  G.  Braddyll,  Esq.,  Conis- 
head,  Priory,  a  second  copy 

Mr.  Caie,  Bedford  Lodge 

Mr.  Forrester,  the  Priory,  Stan- 
more 


J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Old  Aberdeen 
Mr.   Johu    Spencer,    Bowood, 

three  copies 
The  Duke  of  Leinster 
Beriah    Botfield,     Esq.,   M.P., 

NortoD-hall 
The  Rev.  T.  Sockett,  Petworth 


REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Plain.— 30s. 
Charles  Kinoear,  Esq.,  Kinloch,  [  A.  Ainger,  Esq. ,7,  John-street 

Fi/eshire  I  Mr.  Forbes,  W'oburn  Abbey 

Sir  W.  Browne  Folkes,  Bart.,  I  The  Duke  of  Leinster 
Hilltngton-ball  | 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,  Coloured.— 66s. 

Beriah  Botfield, Esq., 'M. P..  Norton-hall. 
WATERTON'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.-Ss. 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  Windsor   I  Mr.  McHarge,  Bedford  Lodge 
Mr.  John  Spencer,  Bowood         | 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE,  9  Vols.-Q?.  I7s. 

Mrs.  Ricardo,  the  Volumes  from  j  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  vols. 

1S35  to  1840,  inclusive  |      from  1835  to  1843,  inclusive 

JOHN  CATTELLjSeed  and  Nurseryman,  -Wester- 
ham,  Kent,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his 
Sapcrior  Stock  of  Seeds,  Trees,  and  Plants.  Separate  Catalogues 
of  which  are  now  ready.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pansics  remark- 
ably fine,  Bedded  plants  of  the  newest  and  best  worts  of  Strav/- 
berrlew.  A  good  stock  of  the  New  Improved  Antiimn  Raspberry, 
"  Rodger's  Victoria,"  warranted  true  at  'ab.  Gd.  per  dozen, 
S£«.  per  100.  A  few  good  plaata  of  Veronica  speciosa.  Seeds 
carefully  packed  for  exportation, 

J.  C.  is  in  want  of  a  few  hundredB  of  seedling  Azalea  pontica, 
SiDgle  stemmed  plant«,  about  the  size  of  a  common  pcn-quill,  a 
plant  or  two  of  which  as  sample,  may  be  forwarded,  with  price 
iDd  quantity  per  Post. 

^EW  DAHLIA,  *'SYRED'.S  HERO  of  MAIDA." 

■^^  Colour,  bright  orange;  well  cupped,  and  very  conHtant, 
rtroOK  robuKt  habit,  adapted  for  a  back-row  flower;  and  wi.cro 
colour  In  predominant  in  claan-Bhowing  it  is  Huperior  to  any 
orange  yet  out.  Having  been  raided  by  an  Amfittur  it  was  only 
etbibited  for  compctilion  at  Hammcr»mith,  whi:re  It  obtained 
the  flMtHccflllDg  prize,  und  at  StockwcU  Seedling  Show,  where 
It  auo  obtained  a  prize. 

JP**"=''  KvRBiJ,  NurKcryman.BIoraficld-road,  Maida-hiU,  Pad- 
mtgUip,  having  purchased  the  htock  of  the  above  fine  Dahlia,  he 
M*a  few  ground-roolM  left  fj  Hparc.  at  .'j/.  each,  and  wtrong  pot- 
»w»»t  I/.  10,.  each.  PI»ntH  Int  May,  10«.0//.  each.  The  usual 
flucoont  tothc  Trade.  No  objection  to  exchange  roots  or  nlRUte 
for  toy  ajrprovta  variety.— U»naoU| Feb.  iQ,  imi. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS. 

WJ.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  that  he  purposes  send- 
•  ing  out,  on  the  first  week  in  fllarch,  Ten  Magnificent 
Seedling  Fuchsias,  which  have  merited  high  opinions  from  the  most 
distinguished  judges  of  the  day.  They  are  very  distinct,  and  possess 
the  finest  properties  of  anv  Fuchsias  yet  known. 

BRIDEGROOM  {Epps').— A  fine  flower,  of  great  size  and  splen- 
dour, light  pink  tube,  sepals  very  smooth  and  rich,  beautifully  tipped 
with  green,  corolla  very  large,  of  a  deep  vermilion  colour,  very  like 
Chaudlerii,  but  twice  the  size  ;  of  a  splendid  erect  habit,  and  a  very 
free  bloomer.— (This  was  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Florist's 
Jo;f*-H«;  in  November  last.  See  Answers  to  Correspondents.  Price  5s. 
ESPARTERO  {Epps').— This  flower  is  of  large  size,  tube  long, 
bright  scarlet,  short  sepals,  expanding  well,  and  exhibiting  an  ex- 
traordinary large  deep  rich  rosy-purple  corolla,  immense  bloomer, 
and  a  very  distinct  variety. — (See  Mr.  Ayres'  opinion,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Nov.  25,  1843,  on  the  article  of  Fuchsias.    Price  7s.  6d. 

KENTISH  HERO.— -i  Jine  flower,  of  a  beautiful  vermihou  red 
tube,  and  sepals  well  expanded,  exhibiting  a  splendid  puce-purple 
corolla  of  great  substance,  vorv  distinct ;  fine  compact  habit.  Price  5s. 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.— /In  »»me«se^"io(?r,  of  great  sub- 
stance, very  rich  rosy  pink  tube,  and  sepals  beautifully  smooth  and 
slightly  tipped  with  green,  very  large  corolla,  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson, 
sepals  expand  well,  almost  reflex  ;  fine  free  liabit.     Price  5s. 

WINSERII. — (Professor  Lindlev's  opinion,  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Aug.  5,  1S43,  to  Correspondent,  J.  W.,  Tenterden.) 
Price  5s. 

"  No.  1,  tube  long  and  smooth,  of  a  rosy  crimson,  sepals  open  very 
wide,  with  the  points  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  short,  of  a 
rosy  vermilion  colour;  ajine  vuriefy.'* — Professor  Lindley. 

MARIA. — "No.  3,  tube  and  sepals  rose  coloured  and  smooth, 
corolla  large,  of  a  fine  bright  blue  purple;  an  elegant  variety.^' — 
Professor  LiNDLEV.     Price  5.s'. 

FLORENCE. — "  No.  6,  tube  smooth,  sepals  spreading,  rosy  in 
colour,  with  the  points  slightly  lipped  with  green,  corolla  rosy  pur- 
ple ;  very  pretty  Jloiuer." — Professor  Lindley.     Price  5s. 

"All  these  seedlings  arc  good  in  form,  bright  in  colour,  and  smooth 
in  texture." — Professor  Lindley. 

KENTISH  BRIDE.— This  magnificent  flower  was  raised  by  H. 
Busby,  gardener  to  T.  L.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Hemsted,  Kent,  and  has 
merited  the  high  opinion  of  Professor  Lindley,  Editor  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle;  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Editor ofthe  Gardeners'  Gazette; 
and  Mr.  Ayres,  the  able  writer  on  the  Amateur's  Garden.  Price  ys.  6rf. 
Professor  Lindlei-'s  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chroji.,  July,  8, 
1843,  to  correspondent,  H.  B. — "Your  best  SeedUng  Fuchsia  is  No, 
4.  This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  seed-vessels  bright  green,  tube  and 
sepals  bright  rosy  scarlet,  corolla  large,  of  a  bright  violet  purple.  It 
is  aSwell-proportioned  flower." 

Mn.  AvREs'  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,    Nov.  25,  1843. 

Mr.  G.  Glenkv's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct. 21, 1843, 

to  correspondent,  W.  J.  E.— Fuchsia, — "  Pink  sepals,  rich   purple 

corolla,  long  footstalk.    If  the  habit  of  the  plant  be  as  good  as  the 

flower,  it  is  an  acquisition." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  very  compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  rich 
green  glossy  foliage,  and  with  its  rich  pink  tube,  sepals,  and  blue 
purple  velvet  corolla,  forms  a  lovely  object. 

EMPEROR  OF  CHINA.— This  ia  a  fine  flowe  rraised  by  the  same 
person  as  Kentish  Bride,  and  submitted  to  Profesaor  LiiVBLEvat  the 
same  time.  Price  5s.  *'  No  I,  which  is  similar  to  No.  2,  and  having 
a  stout  tube.  Tliis  is  a  fine  flower,  with  less  blue  in  the  corolla." — 
Professor  Lindley. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES.— This  also  was  raised  by  H.  Busby,  and 
submitted  to  Professor  Lindley  with  two  others.  An  inunenae 
Bloomer.  Price  5s.  "  No.  3  is  a  stout  flower  of  a  good  colour,  with 
long  sepals,  which  expand  freely  and  expose  the  corolla,  which  is  of 
a  rosy  purple." — Pkofessor  Lindley. 

***  The  Collection,  Two  Guineas  and  a  half.     A  remittance  from 
unknown  Correspondents.     The  uaual  allowance  to  the  Trade  where 
two  or  more  plants  are  taken. 
IIowER  NuESEcv,  Maidstone,  Feh.  ist,  1844. 


GAINES'S  NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE  JPELARGO- 
NIUMS  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  strong,  healthy  Plants. 
The  following  are  a  few  selected  :— Gaines's  Elegana  nova,  King 
of  Beauties,  Ackbar,  Lady  Prudhoe,  Saxon  King,  lixcelsa,  beauty 
Supreme,  Mogul,  Edith,  Countess  of  Zetland,  Colhcrstone,  Egbert. 
A  list  ol  PcIargoniumH,  PansicR,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Vcr- 
bcna.g,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums,  DahliaB,  &c,, 
which  eontaina  many  new  Seedlings  ol  lirst-rate  (jualities  ;  plants 
in  May,  iHh.CiU.;  also  a  few  roots  of  bib  Seedling  Dahlias  Piiinckh8 
Ar,ic)i  and  Twickkniiam  Rival  are  Btlll  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
Nurncry,  Surrey-lanc,  liattcrsea. 

H  MAJOR,  Knofjthorpe,  near  Leeds,  bogs  to  say 
•  that  a  descriptive  List  of  Ills  New  Shrubby  CALCE(J- 
LAniAS.  tfigcther  with  a  select  List  of  PANSIKS  and  DAHLIAS, 
1h  now  ready,  and  may  be  lind  on  postpaid  apidicatlon.  Mr,  M. 
ofTcrs  the  whole  on  terms  worthy  the  notice  of  his  (ricndft, 

A  few  j)acket8  of  select  Pansy  Seed,  navcd  from  sorts  poHsosH- 
Ing  well-marked  eyes,  may  be  had  at  'Ji.  i'ul.  jicr  packet.  Small 
packets  of  very  sclectCulceoluriUiSced,  uttvcd  from  Mr.  Mt'a  own 
iiecdliugDi  23,  OU,  per  packet. 
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DANE  CROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

OAMUEL      GIRLING,    English     and     Foueign 

^  DAHLIA  Agent,  submits  thp  following  choice  SEEDLING 

DAHLIAS  to  his  numerous  Friends  for  184-1,  plants  of  which  can 

be  had  early  in  May;  they  are  all  faithfully  described,  and  early 

orderb  are  respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  of  some  of  them  is 

very  limited.     General  Catalogues  ot  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS 

PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS,  and  VERBENAS,  can  shortly  be  had,  on 

prepaid  application. 

liEAUIY  OF  SUFFOLK  (BREE*s).-Bronzy  purple,  of  superior 
form  and  excellent  habit;  a  constant  and  e.\tra  second-rate 
show-flower;  seedling  prizes  at  Ipswich  and  Stowmarket. 
Height  4  feet,— Price  7s.  6d. 

BERMONDSILY  BEE  (Proctor's).— A  crimson  purple,  of  ex- 
cellent form  and  fine  general  habit,  well  cupped,  stiff  petals; 
when  well  grown  one  of  the  best  Self  Dahlias  in  cultivation. — 
4  ft.— 10s.  6d. 

MODEL  {Bourn's),— Dark  purple,  of  first-rate  form  ;  has  taken 
first  prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  and  other  shows,  and  pro- 
nounced a  first-class  flower.    4  ft. — ids.  6d. 

NONPAREIL  (Proctor's),— Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  form, 
habit  excellent,  free  bloomer;  pronounced  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  and  at  the  Slough  exhibition,  to  be  a 
first-class  flower.  The  stock  of  this  beautiful  Dahlia  is  small, 
and  unless  it  breaks  well  will  be  held  in  another  year.  No 
allowance  on  this  variety  unless  six  plants  are  ordered. 
Glenny's  opinion  of  this  Dahlia  is,  that  well-grown  it  will  be  a 
trimmer.     4  tt. — 10s.  6d. 

ORANGE  PERFECTION  (Bourn's).— Of  good  form  and  habit, 
an  extra  second-rate  show-flower,  rather  low  in  the  centre, 
but  sometimes  well  up,  when  it  will  beat  all  the  orange  class, 
4  to  5  ft.— 7s.  6d. 

RED  ROVER  (Girling'.s).— Of  good  general  properties  and 
extra  fine  habit;  colour  fine  red,  and  useful  for  showing, 
4  to  5  ft.— 7s.  Gd. 

TALMA  (Girling's).— Purplish  rose,  of  superior  form  and  habit, 
little  short  of  first-rate  j  rising  centre  and  very  constant, 
4  ft.— 7s-  6rf. 

SIR  JOHN  STEWART  RICHARDSON  (Union,  in  which  S.  G. 
has  a  share),  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Dahlias  of  the 
season.  No  allowance  on  this  variety  unless  12  plants  are 
ordered.    4  ft.— 10s.  6d. 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

CORNELIA  (GiRLiNo's). —Purple,  tipped  with  whitej  of  good 
habit  and  very  distinct,     4ft,— 5j. 

GARLAND  (Girling's).— With  three  colours— cream,  sulphur, 
and  brown  tip  ;  of  good  form  and  habit.    5  ft.— 5s. 

MADAME  MIELLEZ  (GiRLrNG's).—  Rose-lilac,  tipped  or  striped 
with  white  ;  a  distinct  variety,  of  good  habit.    3  to  4  ft. — 5s. 

MADx\.ME  DE  BERGHE  (Girling's).— White  edged  with  pink> 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety.     3ft. — 5s. 

MADAME  CHAUVIEEE  (Giri.ing's).— Light  crimson  tipped 
with  pure  white ;  very  constant,  good  shape,  and  one  of  the 
finest  border  Dahlias  in  cultivation.     4  ft.— 5s. 

VILLAGE  MAID  (Girling's).— Colours  white  and  purple,  dis- 
tinctly and  beautifully  tipped;  good  habit, and  superior  border 
varietv.     3  to  4  ft.— .5s.— Stowmarket,  Feb.  16,  1844. 


J  AMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nursery  Seedsmen  and 
'-'  Florists,  in  returning  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  liberal 
patronage  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  at  large,  both  in  this  Country,  England,  and  Ireland, 
beg  respectfully  to  intimate  that  they  have  received  their  Full 
Supply  of  SEEDS,  in  fine  condition,  for  SPRING  SOWING,  of 
first-rate  quality. 

From  the  arrangements  they  have  recently  made  with  some  of 
the  first  Growers,  their  Customers  may  depend  on  receiving 
Fresh  Seeds  of  all  descriptions,  carefully  selected  for  J.  D.  and 
Sons'  Sales, 

J.  D.  &  Sons  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Friends  to  their 
Stock  ot  EVERGREENS,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  in  their 
Nurseries  of  Inverlcith  and  Broughton  Park,  which  will  be 
found  equal  in  quality  and  extent  to  any  in  Scotland. 

J.  D.  &  Sons  beg  further  respectfully  to  intimate  that  they 
have  considerably  extended  the  Floral  Branch  of  their  Business  j 
and  they  assure  their  numerous  Customers  and  the  Public  at 
large  that  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  which  thg' 
efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  concern  shall  be  secured^ 
so  as  to  ensure  a  first-rate  article  at  the  lowest  figure. 

Catalogues  of  every  article  connected  with  their  trade  havs 
just  been  published,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post,  on  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  sixpence. 

N.B. — Nobleiqen  and  Gentlemen  provided  with  experienced 
Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  and  Wood  Foresters,  whose 
character  and  abilities  maybe  depended  on, — 32,  South  Han- 
o  v  B  It  -  sTrtKi'iT,  Edinburgh.  February  iti,  1844. 


GENUINE  BEECHVVOOD  MELON  SEED. 

RGLENDINNING  respectfully  begs  to  inform  the 
•   Cultivators  of  the  MELON  that  he  has  had  presented  to 
him  by  Sir  Jonw  S.  Skbrioht,  Bart.,  Seeds  ofthe  true  variety  of 
his  delicious  MELON;  for  besides  being  one  of  the  very  best- 
sorts  known,  it  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  a  good  bearer.    This 
opportunity  will  enable  gentlemen  to  procure  it  (juite  genuinct 
which  is  rarely  the  case,  as  the  following  note  will  testify  :— 
"  Bcechwood,  Feb.  5,  I84-1. 
"  Sir,— I  send  you  a  small  parcel  of  the  Beechwood  MeIoii> 
Seed.    None  that  I  have  seen  exhibited  under  that  name,  nor 
any  that  1  liave  seen  grown  from  Seed  that  has  been  bought,  are 
of  the  true  sort,  but  have  obviously  been  intermixed  witli  other 
varieties.    I  have  grown  no  other  for  many  years. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"To  Mr.Glcndinning,  "J.  S.  Skdrioiit." 

R.  G.  has  also  a  few  Seeds  of  the  true  SIGN  FREE-BEARING 
CUCUMBER,  a  sjilendid  variety  which  has  been  nearly  lost. 
Packets  of  the  above  acut  by  post  free. 

Bcechwood  Melon,  per  packet       .        .        ,    5s. 
Sion  Free-bearing  Cucumber,  per  packet     .    5s. 
R.  G.'s  Kitchen-garden  and  Flower-Sccda  have  been  selected 
with  great  care,  and  embrace  all  the  new  and  good  kinda. 
Cliisvv'ick  NuiHcry,  near  London,  Feb.  iG,  1HI4. 

JOHN  MILLER,  surviving  Partner  of  the  late  lirni 
of  SwKKTsand  MiLi.int,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Bristol,  begS' 
respectfully  to  inform  NurHcrymcn,  the  Trade,  and  his  Frlcnda  In 
general,  that  he  has  commenced  busincHS  us  Auclioneer  and 
Valuer  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Stock,  ^c,  and  hopes 
by  strict  attention  to  the  Intcrcat  of  hla  employers,  to  merit  their 
support.  Leitcrs  addressed  to  John  Mn.Liiit,  Portland  IIouso^. 
KlngHdown,  Bristol,  will  mcot  with  iuiiflCtUuto  ttttcntiuii.— iJiiutoi^ 
February  IG,  lau* 
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TO  GKNTLKMEN  PLANTING. 

J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  are  induced  fi-om  the  uncer- 
"  taint>'  upon  which  they  hold  thu  Manor-^trect  Nursery 
(situated  contiguous  to  the  Hnme  Nursery,  Clapham  Ri--o,  where 
attention  will  be  given  to  all  applications),  to  effect  a  Snie  ol"  the 
Stock  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consequently  be^  to  solicit 
the  attention  ot  Genticmeu  .md  the  trade  to  the  large  and  re- 
markably  healthy  and  well-grown  stock,  consisting  nl  fine  large 
Laurels,  twice  transijlanted,  of  extra  growth  ;  Portugal  Laurels, 
very  handsome;  Green  Hollies,  of  various  sizes;  Evergreen 
Privets,  fine  St;indarri  and  Dwarf  Roses  in  great  variety,  fine 
standard  flowering  Thorns,  Almonds,  ./Esculus,  Robinias,  and 
other  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Evergreen  and  flowerin?  Shrubs, 
with  a  iaige  slock  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf,  trained  and  un- 
trained Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  the  most  aiJproved  kinds,  and  of  growtii  rarely  equalled ;  also, 
a  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  Elms, 
Birch,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chcsnuts,  Mouutain 
Ash,  Poplars,  and  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  ;  also  a  largi  number 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  of  excellent  growth,  and  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  to  all  of  which  J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully 
invite  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  flattering 
themselves  that  the  general  chai'acter  of  the  Stock  is  such  as  to 
ensure  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  which  they  are  disposed  to 
Offer  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash. 
J.  &  J.  F.  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 

<to  their  advertisement  of  Heaths,  &c., which  appeared  mtlie  Gur- 

i^^eners'  Chroninle,  Oct.  21  and28.J 

Nurseries.  Clapham,  near  London,  Feb.  16.  1S44. 


NEW    HAKDY   ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA    OCULATA-DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Serds- 
•  MKN.York,  have  the  pleasure  of  ofTtring  to  the  Public  the 
nbove  newand  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  at  page  bA, 
(No.  10),  of  the  "  Botanical  Register"  for  1843.  The  blossoms 
are  of  a  brightrose  colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  purple.  It  flowers  very  abundantly  through  the 
greater  part  01  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  isa  native  of  Algiers 
and  nv-iv  be  sown  either  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  or  raised 
on  pots  and  planted  out. 

fackets,  2s.  Gd.  each,  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order,  post :ige  free,  to  any  part  of  the  KinKtli'm, 

OPLENDTd    new    SEEDLliNG  "CINERARIAS.— 

^  Fine  caily-flowering  strong  plants  of  CINERARIAS,  saved 
from  the  very  choicest  sorts  of  blue  and  crimson  colours,  selected 
■from  between  five  and  six  thousand  Seedlings  of  last  year. 
Those  purchasing  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tiowering  some  of 
the  choicest  sorts  in  cultivation,  remarkably  healthy,  and  having 
a  large  stock  they  can  be  sold  at  Qs.  and  12,?.  oer  dozen,  carefully 
packed  for  any  part  of  the  country.  Applications  including  Post- 
office  orders  will  be  immediately  executed.  Large  bunches  of 
RUSSIAN  VIOLETS  in  full  flower,  fit  for  potting,  6s.  and  95. 
per  doz.— Direct  to  Michakl  BaRWRn.  Spn..CamhridEreNnr.'^ery. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK.— lS4i. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GR  VCIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  ms  MAJESTY  1  HE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
andNURSERYxMEN  and  FLORISTS  by  Special  Appointment 
to  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

A  SELECT    CATALOGUE  of  the  Newest  and^very 
best  varieties    of    FUCHSIAS,   VERBENAS,   PETUNIAS, 
and  ANAGALLIS,  offered  by  YOUELL  &  Co. 

YouELL  &  Co.,  in  submitting  their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  for 
1844,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
admirers  of  the  aiiove  elegant  tribe  of  Plants,  to  their  select 
and  superb  Collection.  They  have  spared  no  expense  in  forming 
a  Selection  of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
that  are  mere  nominal  varieties;  and  they  would  refer  to  the 
numerous  testimonials  of  success  which  attended  their  mode  of 
selection  last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  competition 
at  the  various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

YouELi.  and  Co.  being  the  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  Plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advamageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (oti  the  receipt  of  a 
post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms :  — 

12  Extra  Fine  Vars.      .    I2s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Y'^ouEr.r.  &  Co. 
12  Ditti  do.  .     2U-.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  Varieties  .    40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youkll  &  Co. 

50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .    60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
[With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.*] 

The  Plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  latter  end  of  Marcli,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus*  (which  will  be  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  to  the  Pur- 
chaser fine  Plants  for  competition  iu  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  Varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

*  "  Fuchsia  Lindlkyana."  This  brilliant  Fuchsia,  the  entire 
Stock  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Y''ooell  and  Co.,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  Public. 

Its  pxceeding  large  Tube  and  Sepals  are  of  the  most  vivid  Ver- 
milion atid  excessively  expansive,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  any 
hybrid  that  has  yet  been  raised.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Regent  Street,  and  greatly 
admired,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  YoDr:L[>  and  Co.'s 
specimen  plant,  to  be  the  most  dazzling  object  of  this  tribe,  they 
ever  witnessed.  The  foliage  and  habit  exceedingly  fine,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  will  be  found  a  desideratum  to  every  col- 
lection. Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  7s.  Gd.  per  plant.  Uaual  discount  to  the  trade,  when  not 
less  than  six  plants  are  ordered. 

YOUELL  &  CO.,  in  calling  the  notice  of  Amateurs  and  others 
to  the  following  seedling  Fuchsias,  raised  in  their  Nursery,  beg 
to  state,  that  in  the  summer  of  1842  they  bestowed  everv  care  in 
hybridising  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  from  which  they 
succeeded  in  raising  upwards  of  3000  plants,  to  the  flowering  of 
which  one  house  was  entirely  devoted  last  year.  And  although 
many  varieties,  possessing  superior  claims  to  the  attention  "of 
those  cultivating  this  elegant  tribe,  were  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lindlev,  and  most  favourably  noticed,  yet  Y'nuell 
and  Co.  feel  that  in  making  a  selection  of  the  following  six  varie- 
ties, to  which  a  most  accurate  description  is  afiixed,  will  prove 
not  only  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  themselves. 

These  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  April  next,  and  as  the  stock 
is  very  limited  early  orders  are  solicited. 

*  "  Queen  Vjctohia."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  bright 
vermillinn  ;  corolla  stout,  long,  of  a  fine  purple  rose-colour, 
forming  a  good  contrast,  and  of  fine  texture.  Price  "js.  Grf.  per 
plant. 

*  "  Prince  of  Wales."  Tube  and  sepals  rosy  vermilion,  the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  expanding  well,  and  showing  a  fine 
corolla  of  maroon  purple.    Price  "Js.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  "PniNCEss  RovAL."  Tube  and  sepals  bright  red;  corolla 
large  and  peculiarly  bright  in  colour.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  "i\lARctno>:Ess  OF  NoRMANBV."  This  is  a  large  and  showy 
flower,  measuring  four  inches  from  the  comraeDcement  of  the 
pod  to  the  termination  of  the  pistil;  tube  and  sepals  scarlet; 
corolla  stout,  having  a  tinge  of  purple  on  it.    7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  **  Lady  Alice  Peel."  A  flower  of  good  form  and  substance ; 
fine  rosy  red  tube  and  sepalSj  the  latter  terminating  in  a  decided 


green  ;  corolla  very  large  and  stout,  of  a  beautiful  crimson  pur- 
ple.    Price  5.S-.  per  plant. 

*  '*  Lady  Walsinguam.*'  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  rosy 
vermilion,  the  latter  turn  up  and  expose  tlie  whole  of  the  corolla. 
which  is  stout,  and  of  a  fine  purple  crimson.     Price  5s.  per  plant. 

When  the  six  are  ordered,  they  will  be  charged  1^  lis.  Od. 
the  set. 

per  pair, 
Fuchsia  afBnis,  or  radicans  1 
,,        arborea 
,,       aurantia 
Aurora 
Alata  (Smith's) 
Belladifoliata,     Bclliana, 

or  Rosea  alba 
Balloonii  .... 
Uicolor  .... 
Bruceana  .  •  .  . 
Blanda  .... 
Brockmanii 

*  Beauty  (Youell's),  fine  . 
Britannia  (Smith's) 
Cormackii 

Curtisii      .... 
Compacta  .    -    . 

Cooperi      .        . 
Cdrnea       .... 
Chandlerii 
Conspicua     ■   . 

„  arborea    . 

Corymbiflora     . 
*Couiitess  of    Tyrconnet 

(Youell's),  fine 
*Countess     of     Zetland 

tYouell's),  fine      . 
♦Conservative  (Youell's), 

fine  .... 
Couperii  .... 
Champion  (Smi'h's) 

♦  Constellation  (iMiller's), 

to  be  sent  out  this  sea- 
son, late 
♦Candidate  (Girling's)  in 

May  .... 
Daistonii  .... 
DicksoiUi  .... 
Delicata  .... 
Duchefes    of     Gloucester 

(Staudish's)  . 
Defiance  (Smith's)   . 
Elegans  supeiba 
Excelsa     .         . 
Eximia      .... 
Eppsii         .... 
E  rectum    .... 
Elegans     .... 
Enchantress 

Enchantress  (Harrison's) 
Exoniensis         ; 
♦Exquisite  (Youell's), fine 
Eclipse  (Smith's) 
Floribunda  (Standish) 
Formosa  elegans 
Fulgens  multifiora  , 
Floribunda  magna  . 

Gem 

Globosa  variegata    . 
Grandis     .... 
Hebe  (Standish) 
Heroof  Suffolk(Girhng's) 

in  May  .... 
Iveryana  .... 

[With  every  other  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may 
be  advertised  by  other  parties,  after  the  publication  of  this  list.] 

YouELi.  &  Co.  are  preparing  a  short  Treatise  upon  their 
successful  mode  of  Cultivating  the  Fuchsia,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented Gratis  to  Purchasers. 

VERBENAS. 

*  "MoxAaCH."  (Youell's.)  Is  a  delicata  creamy  white,  sur- 
passing in  its  size  and  fragrance  every  other  variety  ;  the  tufts  of 
bloom  measuring  from  3^  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  will  be  sure 
to  give  satisfaction.     Price  5.v.  per  plant. 

*  "  BuiLLiANT,"  (Youell's.)  This  fine  variety  is  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet,  equal  in  this  respect  to  "Melindris,"  the  bloom, 
however,  is  three  times  the  size,  and  verj' fragrant,  and  will  prove 
most  desirable  in  any  collection.     Price  3s.  Qd.  per  plant. 

*  "Elegans,"  (Youell's.)  Is  a  most  interesting  variety,  being 
a  delicate  lilac,  with  a  distinct  white  eye;  flower  large  and  fra- 
grunt.    Price  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  "SuRPfiisi:,"  (Youell's.)  Can  be  recommended,  being  a 
variety  completely  novel,  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  in 
every  collection,  the  colour  being  of  the  richest  rosy  crimson,  or 
ruby,  producing  tufts  of  flowers  of  Si  inches  in  diameter,  and 
delightfully  fragrant.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

The  above  four  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of 
two  thousand  seedlings,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
possessing  superior  chiiMs,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction  ; 
will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  April  next,  (post  free.)  If  the  four 
varieties  are  taken,  they  will  be  charged  15s.  the  set. 
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Amethystina 
Arranidna  superba   .        .  1 
Barkerii,  extra  fine  .  1 

Bariiesii  .        .        .  1 

*  Beauty  .         .         .2 

*  Blue  Queen,  (Miller's) .  5 
♦Boule  de  Feu         .        .  2 

*  Bridesmaid  .  .  2 
Edmondii  .  .  .  1 
Emperor  .  .  .  1 
Favorite  .  •  .  1 
Formosa  elegans,(Croft's)  1 

,,        beautiful     pink, 
with  Vi^hite  eye      .        .   1 

*  Fortune  Teller  .  .  2 
Grandis  .  .  .  .  l 
Groomiana  .  .  .  1 
Hendersonii  .  .  .  1 
Hislopiana 


Inci: 

„      major 
Laconii      .        .        .        . 

*  Longifiora  (Girling's)   . 
Melifidris  major 

*  Minstrel  Boy 

Picta  .        .        ,        . 

Princess  Royal,  (Youell's) 
the  best  white  out 

*  Renown 
Sanguinea 
Splendens 

Striata    coccinca,     extra 
fine         .        .        .        . 
Teucroides  Rosea,  do.     . 
Tweediana 

Victory      .        .        .        . 
Vivid         .        .        .        . 

*  Zeuxes  (Miller's)  . 


OS  6d 
I     0 


To  be  sent  out  in  April  next,  per  post  free,  at  the  following 
prices,  viz.: — 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.  the  selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  10s.  the  selection  left  to  the  Purchastr. 

[With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus  ♦] 
Any  other  Variety  worthy  of  collection  that  may  appear  after 
the  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  can  be  supplied  at  the  adver- 
tised prices. 

PETUNIAS. 
Beauty      .        .        .        .Is.  Orf, 
Bicolor      .        .        ..10 
Gem  .        .        .        .10 

Grandis  .        .        .10 

Lady  Peel  .         .10 

Magnoa  Rosea         .        .10 
"With  every  other  variety,  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may  be 
advertised  by  other  Parties. 
Anagallis carnea  grand!-  j  A.  carnea  grandiflora     .  \s.Od. 

flora      ....  Is.  Orf.    A.  ultimflora    .        .        .10 

A.  Brewerii      .        .        .  1    6     '  A.  speciosa       .        .        .10 

The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Magniflora 

.  2s.  Bi 

Medora     . 

.   1     0 

Punctata    (Miller's) 

in 

April 

.7    6 

Rosea-alba 

.   1     0 

N.B.— Forei{,-ii  Orders  promptly  executed,  and  packed  securely 
by  parties  of  many  years'  experience,  thus  ensuring  their  secure 
transmission. 

For  Particulars  of  YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  "  FAS- 
TOLFF  RASPBERRY,"  patronised  by  Her  Most  Graciods 
MA.iESTy  THI-:  Q'JBEN,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  iuth  inst.     Also 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB, 
TWO  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  PICOTEES,       j 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  AND   PICOTEES, 
All  of  which  are  now  ready  fur  .sending  out. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
^/ OUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
J-  stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  oh  the  following  ativantageous 
terms :— Fine  robust  -l-ycar-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10/.  per 
lilO,  or  30i'.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEOD  ARA  2  ft.  to  2ft.  S  ins.,  1 6s.  6d.  each 
FUCHSIA  SEED. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity 
of  the  above  from  the  very  newest  and  best  varieties,  which  they 
offer  upon  the  following  terms;  — 

A  packet  containing  100  seeds        1O5. 
Do.  do.  50    do.  Gs. 

Seht  Post  Free  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order.    Directions 
for  sowing,  &:.  will  accompany  each  packet. 

This  will  form  an  admirable  opportunity  to  those  who  intend 
competing  for  Seedling  Prizes  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  present 
year.  The  quantities  being  very  limited,  early  application  will 
be  necessary.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  8,  1844. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  AND    SON,    Nurserymen,    Dur- 
ham, beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  follow- 
ing, of  which  they  can  supply  plants  of  fine  quality  :  — 

"  Fuchsia  LowRYii,"  which  they  sent  out  in  a  very  limited 
number  ill  the  autumn,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  sup- 
ply the  orders  received.  They  beg  to  submit  the  following 
extract,  abridged  from  the  Gardening  article  of  the  Sunderland 
Times  newspaper : — 

"  We  have  seen  Fuchsia  Lowryii  a  few  days  ago,  and  were 
much  struck  M'ith  the  beauty  of  its  general  habit,  profuse,  rich, 
and  elegant  bloom?:,  if  it  has  one  property  more  to  be  commended 
than  another,  it  is  its  very  bright  colours,  which  are  as  rich  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  very  vivid.  Its  foliage  resembles 
Globosa,  only  prettier;  it  blooms  freely  on  small  plants  distinct 
from  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
older  varieties:  the  lube  and  sepals  are  of  a  fine  clear  crimson, 
wtiich  open  freely.' and  reflex  so  as  to  display  the  whole  of  the 
large  corolla,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  dark  blue,  tinged  towards 
the  bottom  to  a  deep  purple;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  genered 
favourite  with  the  admirers  of  the  Fuchsia." 

.1.  H.  it  SoM  feel  confident  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  ever  sent  oat.  Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  by  post  at 
/s.  Gd.  each,  carefully  packed  iu  tin  cases. 

Fuchsias.— Brockinp.nii,  BaUooniflora,  Cormackii,  Champion 
(Smith'.s),  Britannia  (Smith's),  Defiance  (Smith's),  Exoniensis, 
Eppsii,  Dennisiana,  Fairy  Queen,  Gem  (Ivery's),  Iveryana,  Laneii, 
majestica  multiflora  (Knight's),  raultillora  coccinea  (Knight's), 
majestica  (Smith's),  noblissima  (Smith's),  Paragon  (Smith's), 
Rogersiana,  St.  Clare,  Stanwelliana,  Svvalesii,  Toddiana.  Fine 
strong  healthy  Plants  will  be  ready  by  1st  March,  and  can  be 
sentby  post  it  the  plants  are  not  required  to  be  too  large. 

Geraniums. —-Constellation  (Garth's),  Count  D'Or.-.ay  (Wil- 
son'.-^), Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Gaines'),  Lady  Webster  (Den- 
ver's), Northern  Beauty  (Hancock's,  fine),  Nestor  (i''"oster's), 
bberon(  Hodges'). Prince  of  Wales  (Gaines'),  SirR.  Peel  (Foster's), 
Sunrise  (Lyne's),  Beauty  of  Essex  (Wilson's),  atlOs.tit/.  each; 
Rising  Sun,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Wonder  (Garth's),  Vanguard 
(Gaines'),  at  5s.  each.  Fir.eplantsof  the  above,  at  3/.  10.5.  per  doz. 
Anna  (Wilson),  Alice  Gray  (Wilson's),  Camilla  (Wilson's), 
Duchess  of  Kent  (Gaines'),  Enchantress  (Wilson's),  Evadne 
(Garth's),  Flash  (Garth's;,  Grand  Monarch,  Gipsy  (Foster's), 
Glory  of  Jersey,  Jubilee  (Garth's),  Lady  C.  Shepherd,  Madeline 
(Lumsden's),  Medora  (Foster's),  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda.  Van  Amburgh  (Wilson's),  Witch  (Garth's). 
Very  strong  and  healthy  plants  at  30a'.  per  dozen. 

Gesneria  alba,  3s.  61^. ;  Manettia  bicolor,  3s.  6d.  (6ne) ;  Sypho- 
campilus  betulfelolia,  25.  6d.\  Bridgesia  spicata,  3s.  Cd.j  with 
many  other  new  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Genkral  Descriptivr  Catalogues  of  Geraniums,  Camellias, 
Fuchsias,  Pansier,  Verbenas.  Cinerarias,  Greenhouse  and  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  may  be  had,  on  application,  by  sending  two  postage- 
stamps.  Their  Catalogue  of  New  Flowkr-Sekds,  &c.,  is  also 
ready. 

A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents  will 
oblige.— Wear  Nurseries,  Durham,  Feb.  12,  1844. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit  to 
Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Eartholomew- 
lane,  on  Thujisdav,  Feb.  29,  1844,  and  following  day,  at  12 
o'clock,  about  300  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS,  consisting  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  bcautifullv  furnished  with  bloom-buds  ;  also  a 
fine  assortment  of  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  DAHLIAS  in  dry  roots,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the 
morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  andof  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

*»*  The  CnmelHas  will  be  sold  on  Timrsday,  29th. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Proprietors  to  submit  to  public  competi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  Lease,  on  Monday, 
March  4th,  1S44,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock,  the  Stock  of 
ONE  OF  THE  KENSINGTON  NURSERIES,  next  the  Great 
Western  Road ;  consisting  of  large,  healthy,  and  well-grown 
specimens  of  Ornamen  tal  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  description  : 
Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  Cork  Trees. 
Large  Fan  and  other  Yews,  twice  transplanted;  Common  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus,  Alaternus,  itc. ;  Hemlock  Spruce, 
Piuus  Laricio,  Austriaca,  and  Nigricans,  &c.  &c.  These  grounds 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  health  and  beauty  of  their 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  safety  of  removal,  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  gentlemen  who  intend  planting  in  the  spring. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  one  shilling  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the  promises;  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 


T?OR  SALS.— Three  pairs  of  SILA^ER  PHEASANTS, 
-iL  last  year's  Birds  (cheap).  Apply  to  W.  Lane,  Post  Office, 
Andover. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

fpO  BE  SOLD.— Four  Acres  of  excellent  Land  in  the  i 
-L  best  condition,  with  Stock,  Greenhouses,  Frames,  Imple- 
ments, &c.  A  commodious  Dwelling  House,  with  a  good  con- 
nexion of  19  years'  standing.  Can  have  four  Acres  more  adjoin- 
ing, if  requhed,  with  immediate  possession.  For  every  parti- 
cular apply  by  letter,  to  James  Black,  13,  Charles-Street, 
Kensington-square. 

GRAINS    TO    LET.— Three    Nails    of    Grains   per  ' 
week  to  Let,  about  12  quarters  each  Nail.    Hay,  Straw, 
Corn,   &c.,  would  he  taken  in    exchange.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
Staunton,  No.  9j  Strand. 
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AMERICAN  FOREST  SEEDS.— Messrs.  Edmund 
Phillips  &Co.,8,  London-street,  Fenchurch-street,  be^  tn 
inform  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  that  they  have  just  received 
a  consignment  of  all  the  usual  varieties  of  tlie  above,  which  they 
■will  sell  at  low  prices.  Tlie  Seeds  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  by  a  gentleman  long  accustomed  to  supply  tlie  trade. 

Circulars  with  a  list  of  the  varieties  can  be  had  on  application 
as  above.  


THE  LATE  :\Ir.  LOUDON.— A  Public  .Meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  will  be  held  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Establishment,  Regent* 
street,  Loudon,  tbis  day,  Feb.  17,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely. 
to  consider  the  best  meansof  extricating  his  Widow  and  Dau;?hter 
from  the  difiiculties  into  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  London's 
sudden  death. 

It  is  hoped  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  patronise  llorti- 
■culture,  and  also  all  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  who  are  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  will  attend.  


NEW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBKNAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c. 
WT  MILLER'S  LIST  appears  in  this  day's  Paper, 
Vv  •  offering  his  extensive  Collections  of  the  above  Plants  at 
■very  low  prices: — as  12  distinct  Sorts  of  choice  Fuchsias,  for 
Js,6d.;  12  fine  distinct  Varieties  of  Verbenas,  3^.  erf. ;  Anagallis, 
mixed  Sorts,  4s.  per  dozen,  &c.  Xc.  &c.  All  sent  post-free. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate, 


®]&e  ^artiimer^*  ©^roiitde. 


SATUBDAY,  FEBRUARY     7,  1844. 

JIEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  IVEKKS, 
n.  c  t.    m.  f  Horticultural       ,        .     2  p.ji. 

TcKsiiAr,  Feb.  £0        -^  Linnean  8  p  w. 

Wbiwesday,  Feb.  21  .    Society  tjf  Arts     .       .8pm. 
FfliDAV,  March  1        .    Botanical      .        -       .    8  p-a. 


they  are  out  of  reach,  there  remains  still  the  difficulty 
before  alluded  to,  of  a  very  different,  and,  indeed, 
almost  opposite  state  of  circumstances  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  furnace. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  all  the  inventors  start. 
Some  (but  these  are  a  minority)  propose  an  apparatus 
capable  of  lieing  modified  by  hand,  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  different  stages  of  fresh,  half-burnt,  and  incan- 
descent fuel.  To  do  this  effectually,  however,  requires 
more  skill  and  more  attention  than  can  be  reasonably 
e.vpected.  "We  must  look,  therefore,  for  a  furnace 
which  shall  l)e  the  best  for  an  average  state  of  things, 
and  submit  to  a  little  loss  at  the  extreme  periods. 

To  begin  with  carburetted  hydrogen.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  order  to  consume  it  advantageously,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  unvitiated  atmospheric  air  must  be 
supplied  to  it.  Some  have  contended  that  this  may 
be  done  by  freely  supplying  air  at  the  ash-pit,  so  that 
more  shall  pass  through  the  fire-bars  than  the  carbon 


shrubs  and  trees.  In  this  country  all  the  forms  of 
gangrene  are  frequently  called  canker ;  but  this  term  is 
more  especially  confined  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the 
bark  and  stem  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  to  which  alone 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  applied,  and  on  which  we 
shall  liereafter  have  occasion  to  make  some  remarks. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  .Morsx  gangrene,  as  we 
have  recently  had  some  inquiries  made  concerning  its 
attacks.  Of  the  families  in  which  this  disease  occurs, 
it  is  probably  most  frequent  in  the  CactaceaB  and 
MesembryaceBc  ;  it  is,  however,!not  uncommon  in  the 
Cucumber  and  iMelon  and  other  fruits,  and  attacks 
the  Balsam  and  other  succulent,  plants.  On  its  oc- 
currence in  a  plant,  as  in  the  species  of  Cactus,  the 
stem  is  found  in  different  p^rts  to  have  spots  of  vary-- 
ing  size,  which  at  first  have  a  darker  green  colour 
than  the  surrounding  parts.  The  centre  of  these 
.gradually  changes  colour,  becoming  first  yellowish  and 
then  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour  ;  whilst  the  cir- 


will  take  up,  and  they  presume  that  the  remainder  ;  cumferenceofthespotgoesonincreasingtillitembraces 
will  go  to  combine  its  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen.  I  the  whole  of  the  stem,  the  same  changes  of  colour 
Others  have  supposed  that  if  the  door  above  the  fuel  1  being  observed.  At  first  the  affected  parts  appear 
have  an  opening,  air  may  there  be  admitted  in  proper  j  slightly  swelled  ;  but  they  at  length  contfact,  and  the 
quantities,  and  passing  unaltered  over  the  fire,  will  !  epidermis  bursts,  and  from  the  opening  thus  formed,  a 
burn  the  rising  hydrogen.  A  third  class  requires  I  dark  fluid  oozes,  which  has  a  fetid, disagreeable  odour, 
that  the  air  destined  to  burn  the  hydrogen  shall  never  |  If  allowed  to  go  on,  the  disease  spreads  to  the  whole 
pass  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  burning  (  plant,  the  tissues  becomerapidly  disorganised,  and  anal- 
coals,  but  shall  lie  admitted  behind  or  beyond  the  fire.  '  most  entiredecomposition  of  them  ensues.  On  examin- 


Mk.  Wii.li.ams  is,  doubtless,  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  taken  great  pains  to  explain  in  a  popular 
manner,  and  with  reference  to  the  actual  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  everyday  business,  the  nature  and  propor- 
tions of  the  different  materials  which  find  their  way 
into  a  furnace,  and  particularly  for  impressing  on  the 
consumers  of  coal  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  the  act  of  combustion, 
or  rather  of  the  act  of  destruction  ;  for  the  first  step  is 
obviously,  as  indeed  it  has  been  always  called,  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  in  which  heat,  so  far  from  being 
liberated,  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  that  portion  of  the 
fuel  which  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decompo- 
sition. This  distinction  creates  the  first  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Williams  proposes  to  meet ;  but  there  is  a 
second,  and  perhaps  greater  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
liabUity'of  the  coal  to  form  carbonic  oxide  instead  of 
carbonic  acid,  a  change  which  renders  a  given  portion 
of  carbon  less  effective  as  a  producer  of  heat,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2. 

Both  these  points  have  long  been  well  understood  by 
chemists,  and  in  some  measure,  by  practical  fmniace- 
buiklers;  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
diminish  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  better  state  of  things  ;  but  hitherto  without 
any  decided  success. 

The  importance  of  the  first  question — that  which 
relates  to  consuming  the  volatile  products,  may  be 
judged  of,  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  ton  of 
coal  produces  from  8,000  to  9,000  cubic  feet  of  com- 
mon illuminating  gas  ;  the  heating  powers  of  which 
mu^t  be  immense,  if  brought  properly  into  action. 

(jreat,  however,  as  this  is,  it  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  possibility  of  forming 
carbonic  oxide  in  large  quantities.  The  published 
analyses  of  coal  are  too  discordant  to  furnish  materials 
for  accurate  inference  on  this  subject;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  carbon  which  does  7ml  accompany 
the  volatile  products — that  portion  which  remains 
after  the  hydrogen  has  taken  with  it  so  much  as  serves 
to  render  it  luminous — or,  in  other  words,  that  portion 
which  is  represented  by  the  coke  in  a  common  gas- 
retort,  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  coal  for  producing 
heat.  If,  therefore,  this  principal  ingredient  be  con- 
sumed in  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  instead  of 
carbonic  acid — the  former  converting  only  half  the 
oxygen  which  the  latter  requires — the  loss,  as  before 
stated,  is  one-half  of  the  total  heating  effects  in  so 
much  of  the  carbon  as  is  thus  disposed  of 

There  is  a  third  question  which  is  sometimes  raised, 
and  which  may  be'of  considerable  consequence,  though 
there  are  no  decisive  experiments  on  the  subject.  It 
is  stated  that  if  the  hydrogen  be  not  consumed  by  the 
proper  admixture  of  oxygen,  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cpfnbine  with  some  of  the  nitrogen  liberated  from 
that  portion  of  air  acted  on  by  the  carbon,  and  the  re- 
sulting compound  would  of  cour.se  be  ammonia,  which 
it  Bupposed  Cwe  know  not  how  truly),  to  be  positively 
injurious,  independent  of  the  negative  evil  of  having 
low  the  unburnt  hydrogen, 

'Chin  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance,  because 
the  hydrogen  is  v/orth  turning  to  account,  for  the  first 
reaion  ;  and  if  this  be  accomplished,  the  third  point 
'illfi  to  the  ground.  , 

The  action  to  wliich  coal  is  subjected  in  a  furnace, 
l.icn,  rnay  he  thus  briefly  described  :  The  fresh  fuel 
i%  ill  the  first  instance,  heated  at  the  expense  of  the 
heat  already  existingjin  the  furnac.; ;  it  is  then  put 
into  a  Htalc  of  distillalion,  occasioivjig  a  still  greater 
expenditure  of  heat,  inasmuchas  this  process  demands 
all  the  Ho-callcd  latent  caloric'for  the  purjinsc  of  vola- 
liliiing  the  hydrogen  ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that 
thin  cxpondilure  may  be  repaid,  if  care  be  taken  to 
-ecurc  the  combustion  of  tlic^e  volatile  matters  before 


Finally,  Mr.  Williams  says  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
admit  the  air  at  this  place ;  the  air  must  be  split  into 
small  streams  to  secure  its  rapid  and  intimate 
mixture  with  the  hydrogen,  or  else  combustion  will 
not  take  place. 

Whether  it  be  true  that  no  air  will  pass  through  the 
burning  coal  (retaining  its  oxygen),  however  freely  it 
be  supplied,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  nor  can  we  | 
assert  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  it  in  front, 
but  over  the  fire,  as  secondly  proposed.  Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  decided 
advantage  in  breaking  up  the  admitted  current  into  a 
number  of  small  streams,  presenting,  it  must  be 
allowed,  a  greater  quantity  of  surface  to  the  act  of 
combination  than  would  be  aflbrded  by  suffering  the 
air  to  enter  at  one  large  aperture.  We  think,  indeed, 
that,  wiih  reference  to  the  place  of  admission  chosen 
by  Mr.  Williams,  this  division  is  good ;  for  altliough 
we  cannot  agree  with  his  reasonings  upon  the  subject, 
we  think  that  this  arrangement  gives  the  inflammable 
gases  a  better  chance  of  being  burnt  before  they  leave 
the  furnace,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Williams's  arguments  for  thus  minutely 
dividing  the  currents  of  air  we  must  consider  on  a 
future  occasion. — A. 


In  speaking  of  the  particular  Diseases  of  Plants, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  classification  of  them 
according  to  the  principles  on  which  systems  of  Noso- 
logy are  ordinarily  constructed.  We  shall,  however, 
be  obliged  frequently  to  make  use  of  terms  which  are 
employed  to  designate  the  diseases  of  animals;  but  we 
must  warn  our  readers  against  supposing  that  there  is 
any  similarity  between  many  of  the  diseases  of  plants 
and  animals  which  have  a  common  name.  The  im- 
portant part  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  play 
in  the  economy  of  animals  must  always  produce  a 
great  distinction  between  their  disturbed  functions 
and  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  important  fact, 
that  llie  Ihsiiespfboth  animals  and  phmts  nriyinale  inihc 
cell,  and  that  probably  no  disease  takes  place  either  in 
the  one  or  the  other  witliout  one  or  more  of  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  being  more  or  less  altered 
in  structure. 

The  medical  man  divides  diseases  into  functional 
and  orftunic  ;  and  under  the  former  head  places  all 
those  diseases  in  which  he  cannot  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  diseased  organ  ;  but  this  arises 
from  his  want  of  the  power  of  observing  the  minute 
changes  of  structure  on  which  the  diseased  function 
depends.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  function  inde- 
pendent of  structure,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
))rove  that  a  function  can  be  deranged  whilst  the  struc- 
ture is  quite  perfect.  From  the  simple  forms  which 
the  tissues  of  plants  assume,  we  can  much  more  easily 
detect  f^light  alterations  in  their  structure  than  can  be 
done  wiih  those  of  animals.  We  shall  therefore  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  functional  disease 
in  vegetables,  and  that  when  disease  occurs  amongst 
them,  it  depends  on  altered  structure,  however  little 
this  alteration  may  he  observed. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  a 
change  of  structure  may  be  easily  iieen.aiul  in  no  case 
more  evidently  than  in  that  form  which  we  shall  call 
ffini^rcnc.  This  is  a  term  used  in  animal  pathology  to 
'indicate  the  first  stage  of  mortification  or  death  of  a 
part,  and  may  he  appropriately  applied  to  the  same 
occurrence  amongst  vegetables.  (iangrene  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  stems  of 
plants,  and  of  these  partii,  those  wliich  are  most  suc- 
culent are  most  lialile  to  its  attacks.  It  is  diviiled  by 
Uerrnaii  writers  into  moist  and  dry  pangrene;  the 
moist  occurring  in  the  succulent  parts  of  plants,  and 
the  dry  attacking  the  woody  parts,  as  the  stem,  of 


ing  underthe  microscope  the  tissues  of  a  plant  thus  af- 
fected, before  its  organisation  was  destroyed,  we  found 
that  the  greatest  diflference  that  existed  between  the 
sound  and  the  diseased  parts  was  in  the  colour  of  the 
cells.  The  diseased  cells  were  much  darker  in  colour, 
arising  from  containing  in  their  interior  a  number  of 
dark  granules.  They  were  most  abundan  t  near  and  in  the 
bark,  indicating  that  the  disease  commenced  at  this 
part.  They-were  also  more  evident  in  the  sounder 
parts  around  the  hardened  masses  which  are  so 
common  in  the  tissue  of  Cactace».  The  fluid  which 
oozed  from  the  diseased  parts  was  filled  with  irregular- 
shaped  dark  granules,  of  the  same  size  as  the  regular 
transparent  granules  of  the  fluid  of  the  healthy  tissue. 
In  some  specimens  of  the  Cactus  speciosissimus 
attacked  with  gangrene,  which  we  recently  examined, 
we  found  in  the  diseased  fluid  a  number  of  animal- 
cules, apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  Their 
body  was  cylindrical,  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  hav- 
ing the  movements  of  a  minute  Gordius.  We  can 
draw  no  conclusions  from  this  observation  in  a  single 
case,  but  it  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  an  animalcule  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio  pro- 
duces the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  "  cockles'? 
in  Wheat. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  both  cold 
and  moisture  will  produce  it.  Succulent  plants  are 
susceptible  of  the  action  of  cold,  and  if  this  is  long 
continued  the  processes  of  life  are  no  longer  carried 
on,  and  the  laws  of  chemical  action  begin  to  prevail, 
and  the  consequence  is  the  departure  of  vitality  and 
the  appearance  of  this  disease.  Moisture,  either  in 
the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere,  in  too  great  quantities, 
will  bring  on  gangrene,  and  more  especially  when 
combined  with  a  low  temperature.  A  too  great 
quantity  of  water  in  the  tissue,  which  may  occiu" 
either  from  there  being  too  great  a  supply  to  the 
root,  or  too  little  facility  for  getting  rid  of  it  by  exha- 
lation, will  deprive  the  plant  of  vital  power,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  destruction  of  its  tissues,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  laws  of  chemical  action. 

Such  being  the  cause  of  this  disease,  the  treatment 
must  always  be  directed  to  the  immediate  removal  of 
them.  The  diseased  parts  should  be  cut  away,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  insure  a  proper  amount  of 
temperature,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  drier  soil.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  are  only  relative 
terms,  and  that  what  may  be  an  excess  of  cold  or 
moisture  for  one  plant,  so  as  to  produce  gangrene, 
may  be  for  another  plant  of  the  same  genus  only  that 
which  it  requires  for  the  performance  of  its  healthy 
functions. — L.  E. 


BEES.— No.  VII. 
*  (Concluded from  p.  S3.) 
The  Destroying  of  Bees  and  the  Uniting  of  Swarms. — 
The  time  of  taking  or  liarvestitig  honey  depends  upon  the 
locality,  the  state  of  the  vveathei-j  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  The  proper  time  is  when  the  Bees  begin  to 
eat  more  thnn  they  gather ;  and  this,  generally  speak- 
ing, takes  place  about  the  1st  of  September.  In  ordi- 
nary fine  seasons  your  second  swarms  and  turn-outs 
will  weiyii  from  30  to  50  lbs.  From  these  you  should 
select  some  for  stocks,  the  first 
too  heavy.  Choose  those  that, 
August,  that  are  full  of  combs 
If  you  sliould  seloct  a  first  swi 
ita  queen  is  not  three  years  oli 
put  a  young  one  in  its  place 
queen  to  die  a  natural  dentli,  tfpc 
that  is,  if  your  hives  are  larg^ 
second  swarm  or  turn-out,  thitii 
timcly-imjircguiitod  queen,  df^rpjl 
awarm  with  a  good  queen  '"*^o  tlvh  hitOr-^U!  ,, 
swarms  is  a  very  simple  concern.  Mrermvnfe'^ drummed 
the  I3cc8  out  of  one  hive  into  an  empty  one,  invert  the 
hive  into  which  they  arc  to  be  put,  and  throw  them  en 
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masse  into  it,  sprinkling  a  little  sugar  and  water  over 
thena  previous  to  placing  it  on  the  board.  This  is  an 
infallible  way  of  uniting  swarms.  The  proper  time  to  do 
it  is  about  sunset.  But  be  sure  never  to  do  anything  with 
Bees  when  you  are  perspiring,  the  odour  of  perspiration 
being  peculiarly  offensive  to  them. 

Almost  everybody  knows  how  to  kill  Bees.  A  pit  is 
dug,  one  edge  of  which  is  undermined,  in  order  that  the 
jgnited  rag,  previously  dipped  in  melted  brimstoue,  may 
not  be  extinguished  when  the  Bees  begin  to  fall  ;  the  hive 
is  placed  over  the  pit,  and  the  soil  is  thrown  round  it  to 
keep  in  the  smoke.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  cruel  to  kill  Bees  in  this  manner,  but  I  contend  that  it 
is  as  cruel  to  kill  a  bullock  to  get  beef,  or  knock  a  calf  on 
the  head  to  get  milk,  as  it  is  to  kill  Bees  to  obtain  honey. 

The  taking  of  Honey  and  Wax. — Various  systems  are 
■  adopted  to  take  honey  from  the  combs.  Some  cut  the 
eomb  piecemeal,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  which  is  hung 
up  before  the  fire  ;  some  take  the  lids  off  the  cells,  and 
cause  the  honey  to  run  through  acloth ;  and  some  squeeze 
the  honey  out  of  the  comb  with  the  hand.  The  last  is  the 
most  speedy  way — one  man  beintr  Jtble  to  take  from  hives, 
squeeze,  and  run  throuj^h  a  bag,  159  lbs.  in  one  day.  That 
the  combs  may  not  contain  biOod  when  you  take  the 
honey,  it  is  advisable,  in  many  cases,  to  kill  the  queens 
three  weeks  before  you  massacre  the  Bees.  Swarms  will 
probably  issue  on  or  about  the  18th  day  from  that  on 
■which  the  queens  were  killed,  but  let  them  go — they  are 
■valueless — the  season  is  over.  Wax  is  made  like  drip- 
ping. The  corahs  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  the  wax  is 
on  the  top,  when  it  is  ladled  into  a  bag,  which  is  placed 
on  a  board  in  a  large  tub,  and  then  pressed  hard  with  a 
small  wooden  roller.  It  is  boiled  again  in  clean  water 
and  put  in  milk-pans,  where  it  congeals  and  forms  cakes. 
The^boiling  wax  may  also  be  run  through  a  hair  sieve. 

The  Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Bees. — Bees  themselves 
are  their  greatest  enemies  ;  they  are  very  apt,  particularly 
in  the  month  of  September,  to  rob  one  another.  In  the 
month  of  September,  a  mouth-piece,  that  is,  a  bit  of  wood 
■with  a  hole  therein  large  enough  to  allow  the  Bees  to  drag 
out  their  dead,  and  small  enough  to  keep  out  mice,  which 
are  also  enemies,  should  be  fixed  in  the  door  of  every  hive. 
The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  therewith  more  easily  guarded. 
Still,  if  one  hive  be  invaded  by  the  Bees  of  another  hive 
belonging  to  yourself,  the  invaders  ought  to  be  removed 
to  a  distance  for  a  week  or  two  ;  but  if  the  invaders  do 
not  belong  to  yourself  the  invaded  hive  ought  to  be 
removed.  There  are  only  two  diseases  of  Bees  that  merit 
notice  ia  a  concise  article  like  this.  One  of  these  is 
caused  by  back-gone  broods,  the  other  by  watery  honey. 
The  limits  which  circumscribe  my  remarks  forbid  my 
enlarging  on  them.  Bees  never  thrive  well  where  there  is 
a  back-gone  brood ;  indeed,  its  unpleasant  odour  some- 
times causes  the  Bees  to  leave  the  hive.  In  rainy  or 
dull  summers  Bees  are  apt  to  collect  honey  before  the 
flowers  are  quite  dry.  In  winter  this  honey  becomes  sour 
and  poisons  them.  I  knew  a  man  who  gave  20^.  for  20 
stock-hives  in  autumn.  Before  the  spring  following  they 
all  died  but  three,  one  of  which  was  in  an  unhealthy 
condition.  Notwithstanding  this  great  misfortune,  he 
realised  20/.  from  the  produce  of  the  three  during  the  first 
year,  and  it  is  thought  increased  his  stock  of  hives  a  little. 
Sugar  and  water  are  the  best  remedy.  In  autumn,  straw 
covers  should  be  put  on  hives,  to  protect  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground 
the  doors  of  hives  ought  to  he  kept  shut ;  the  Bees 
being  apt  to  come  out  when  the  snow  is  melting,  into 
■which  they  fall  and  die. — A.  Pettigreiv,  Wrotham  Park, 
Middlesex, 


THE  SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  HALF-HARDY 
PLANTS  INTENDED  FOR  MASSES  OR 
GENERAL  DECORATION. 

It  so  happens  with  the  majority  of  gardeners  as  well  as 
amateurs,  that,  through  a  deficiency  of  glass,  one  frame  or 
pit  must  play  in  its  season  many  parts.  Now,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  know  how  to  economise  in  these  matters.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  produce  everything  in  its  season 
in  first-rate  establishments,  where,  instead  of  there  being 
a  want  of  glass,  there  is  a  pit  or  pits  always  at  liberty. 
But  to  make  a  little  glass  go  a  long  way,  and  in  some 
degree  to  endeavour  to  compete  with  more  complete  esta- 
blishments, requires  considerable  knowledge  of  first  prin- 
ciples, and  a  clever  application  of  them.  At  this  season, 
those  who  are  placed  in  the  last  predicament,  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  know  how  to  discharge  the  winter 
tenantry  of  frames,  wanted  for  early  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c.,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to 
these  delicate  tribes.  I  will,  therefore,  detail  my  mode  of 
accomplishing  this,  which  I  have  found  very  success- 
ful:— In  the  first  place,  a  most  material  point  is  to  take 
care  that  the  various  cuttings,  &c.  intended  for  flower- 
garden  decoration  are  struck  early  and  well  established  in 
their  store-pots  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  in  the  event 
of  ^their  being  propagated  late,  they  will  require  to  be 
■watered  late  in  the  season ;  and  here  lays  one  of  the  prime 
secrets  in  the  aifair. 

Flower-garden  stuff  of  the  above  description  I  take  care 
to  get  into  their  store-pots  by  the  beginning  of  September : 
my  mode  of  potting  stores  is  this  : — After  a  few  very  rough 
crocks  in  the  bottomj  I  place  a  layer  of  clean  riddled 
rough  old  tan  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot ; 
the  stores  are  placed  immediately  on  the  tan,  and  the  pots 
are  filled  up  with  a  compost,  of  which  one-half  is  strong 
or  stifF^loam  in  a  rough  state.  Now,  this  stiff  loam  is  well 
known  ,to  be  very  retentive  of  moisture  ;  and  when  the 
stores  lay  hold  of  this  soil  firmly,  there  will  be  no  occasion 
or  watering  ;  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  drought  all  i 
through  the  winter  in  very  low  temperature.  The  plants 
will,  perhaps,  flag  a  little  at  times,  but  this  is  in  favour  of ' 


the  whole  process.  Under  these  circumstances  1  always 
withstand  the  temptation  of  watering.  Here,  then,  is  a 
principle  of  acclimatising,  and  abundance  of  air  at  all 
times,  excepting  during  hard  frosts,  is  all  that  is  wanted  ; 
only  keep  to  these  principles,  and  frost  will  have  less 
effect.  In  the  first  or  second  week  of  February,  I  begin 
to  prepare  for  removing  them  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  inure  the  plants  for  a  week  or  so,  previously  to 
a  lower  temperature,  viz.,  to  a  little  frost;  this  is  done  by 
refraining  from  night  coverings  on  evenings  which  promise 
a  small  amount  of  frost ;  for,  by  this  time,  if  they  have 
not  been  petted,  they  will  endure  a  little  frost,  observing 
that  when  the  weather  is  very  hard,  viz.,  sunny  days  with 
intense  frost  at  night,  not  to  uncover  in  the  day  ;  do  not 
let  them  see  the  sun  by  any  means  ;  let  them  remain  at 
rest.  The  same  principle  applies  to  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
&c.,  of  course  in  frames. 

This  preparation  completed,  I  throw  out  a  trench  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  before  my  Morello  Cherries  : 
the  trench  is  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  and  3  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  sloping  to  3  feet  9  inches  at  top  ;  the  plants  are 
lowered  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  about  the  second 
week  of  February,  or  perhaps  the  third,  according  as  the 
frames  are  wanted — observing  to  take  out  some  of  the 
very  tender  kinds,  or  those  liable  to  canker,  as  also  any 
kindsjfrom  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  propagate  ;  the 
latter  being  placed  in  heat  to  excite  young  wood  for  cut- 
tings, and  the  former  set  on  shelves  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  Peach-house. 

These  cool  pits  have  straw  mats  for  covers,  which  are 
made  by  me  from  old  hacked-out  lights,  by  merely  placing 
new  and  good  straw  transversely  across  the  bars,  and 
then  tyeing  down  three  laths  or  strips  of  wood  longitu- 
dinally, from  one  extremity  of  the  sash  to  the  other; 
these  hold  the  straw  firmly  in  its  place.  This  kind  of 
straw  hurdle  is  very  economical  and  efficient,  as  two  men 
can  make  a  dozen  in  a  day,  and  they  do  to  cover  Lettuce, 
Salads,  &c.,  at  various  periods  of  the  year. 

The  only  management  the  plants  require  in  their  new 
habitation  is  to  keep  the  straw  hurdles  closed  down  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  first,  or  partially  tilted,  and  to  let  them 
occasionally  remain  on  through  very  cutting  winds,  ob- 
serving to  close  them  down  always  at  night,  unless  in  very 
mild  weather. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  they  may  receive  their 
first  watering,  taking  care  to  give  it  but  sparingly,  and 
very  seldom,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  may  be 
potted  off  singly  for  masses.  It  is  astonishing  to  witness 
the  progress  they  make  after  coming  from  these  cold  pits, 
and  getting  into  warmer  habitations,  as  they  never  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  cold  pits. 

Much  mischief  arises  to  various  plants  in  frames  from 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather,  especially  that  of  warm 
sunny  days  during  intense  frost.  I  make  it  a  rule  with 
plants  that  will  stand  a  little  frost,  such  as  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  Sic,  to  get  them  frozen  tolerably  hard  whenever 
frost  occurs,  after  they  have  become  hardened  (say 
through  December  and  January),  and  then  to  cover  them 
up  close  with  straw,  which  I  never  remove  while  I  can 
keep  them  frozen  ;  indeed  it  must  not  be  removed  sud- 
denly when  a  thaw  takes  place.  Darkness  has  no  preju- 
dicial effect  on  them  while  they  can  be  kept  frozen.  I 
have  had  them  in  this  state  for  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
with  no  injury  therefrom. — Robert  Errington,  [Excel- 
lent advice.] 

A  KNOWLEDGE   OF   PRINCIPLES   ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  BEST  CULTIVATION.— No.  IL 

{Continued  from  page  84.) 

In  the  process  of  shifting,  whether  it  be  a  single  and 
accumulative  one  or  repeated  shiftings,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  amount  of  soil  to  which  any  plant  is 
subjected  should  in  all  cases  bear  a  strict  proportion  to 
the  intervening  period  between  the  process  of  shifting  and 
the  season  of  bloom.  For  instance,  Fuchsia  tricolor  is 
well  known,  beyond  most  varieties,  by  its  premature  dis- 
position to  form  flower-buds,  consequently  (unless  it 
manifests  an  exuberant  primary  growth)  it  should  be 
excited  earlier  than  others,  in  order  to  secure  a  longer 
period  of  growth  previous  to  its  season  of  flowering.  A 
second  instance  occurs  in  Fuchsia  conspicua  arborea  (of 
a  noble  and  distinct  habit),  much  larger  in  its  growth,  and 
later  in  the  formation  of  its  bloom,  but  not  less  certain 
and  profuse  when  its  maturity  is  attained.  Thus,  two 
extremely  opposite-habited  plants  are  equally  fertile  under 
their  essential  conditions  of  growth,  and  hence  the  error 
of  applying  one  rule  to  both. 

Other  ^instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
most  luxuriant  growth,  of  which  some  plants  are  capable, 
is  the  only  direct  and  certain  mode  of  attaining  fertihty — 
as,  for  instance: — Costus  Nepaulensis,  and  Acacia  Ker- 
mesina,  (the  former  with  white  blossoms,  enveloped  with 
crimson  sheathes ;  the  latter  with  an  elongating  spike  of 
elegant  crimson  tassel-like  flowers)  both  beautiful  stove 
plants,  totally  dissimilar  in  structure  as  well  as  in  the 
soils  essential  for  their  growth,  but  each  requiring  a 
luxuriant  annual  development  of  growth  to  ensure  a 
perfect  bloom. 

JMany  objections  will,  doubtless,  be  made  to  an  exuberant 
growth,  as  being  unfavourable  to  fertility.  Other  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  I  would  still  urge  that  the  highest 
capability  of  plants  is  generally  involved  in  their  most 
extensive  and  luxuriant  form  of  growth.  An  objector 
would  add,  "restrict  the  proportions  and  cramp  the 
energies  of  a  plant,  and  I  am  sure  to  obtain  a  certain 
extent  of  bloom.'*  I  would  rather  say,  where  the  highest 
eflfects  are  sought  for,  "  provide  the  means  for  its  perfect 
growth  prior  to  the  season  of  bloom ;  encourage  Nature 
to  mature  its  legitimate  proportions,  and  you  will  ensure 
a  uniform  and  perfect  result.*' 


Apart  from  the  highest  known  vigour  of  any  given 
plant,  it  appears  impossible  to  ascertain  what  are  its  capa- 
bilities of  fertility.  I  would  say  to  a  cultivator,  show  me 
what  you  deem  the  most  perfect  extent  of  growth  in  any 
given  plant,  and  I  will  define  the  average  excellencies  of 
the  same  under  every  other  condition  of  growth.  Can 
there  exist  any  doubt  that  if  the  knowledge  of  any  tribe  of 
plants,  say  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  or  Pine-apples,  should 
lead  to  a  larger  and  more  perfect  growth,  that  such  an 
advancement  will  not  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a  greater 
extent  of  perfect  bloom  and  larger  fruit.' — Verily  not. 
As  every  plant  is  capable  of  a  certain  extent  of  growth 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be 
assumed,  that  a  system  of  cultivation,  equal  to  a  perfect 
growth,  is  essential,  and  antecedent  to  a  perfect  develop- 
ment of  bloom. 

That  there  should  often  exist  a  striking  difference  in  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  operations  of  art,  is  far 
from  surprising,  when  the  differences  connected  with  pro- 
fessional experience  are  duly  considered,  as  well  as  the 
counteracting  influences  which  a  defective  education  often 
exerts  over  men's  capacity  or  taste.  How  often  have 
early  impressions  formed  habits  of  preference,  until 
tyrannical  custom  has  become  confirmed  prejudice.  How 
often  have  facts  proved  impotent,  until  reason  has 
asserted  its  right  to  question  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
to  ascertain  the  truths  upon  which  such  opinions  are 
founded. 

These  remarks  have,  in  part,  been  suggested  by  those 
of  a  Correspondent  at  p.  892  (1843)  where  an  objection 
is  made  to  the  principle  that  is  involved  in  that  mode  of 
cultivation  which  says,  that  "plants  the  most  difficult  to 
rear  should  be  removed  at  once  from  the  cutting  or  seed- 
pot  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  to  be  exhibited  as  specf- 
raens."  To  all  such  criticisms  I  answer  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  method  which  the  correspondent  alluded 
to  prefers  in  his  own  case,  namely,  to  "  have  a  plant; 
thoroughly  established  in  a  small  pot  before  it  be  removed 
to  a  larger  one,"  provided  that  such  a  rule  is  not  substi- 
tuted for  the  principle  upon  which  my  statement  is  founded, 
and  upon  the  correct  application  of  which  the  highest 
eff'ects  of  cultivation  depend.  I  will  even  add  that  a  gar- 
dener may  be  justified  in  giving  a  second  shift  prior  to  the 
final  one,  if  such  a  process  is  more  compatible  with  his 
skill,  or  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  maintaining  a 
course  of  treatment  sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite 
effect.  But  any  rule  which  seeks  by  a  repetition  of  causes 
for  an  effect  which  Nature  would  produce  by  the  imme- 
diate application  of  one,  I  do  not  consider  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  principle — which  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
Nature.  If,  for  instance,  one  gardener  considers  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  in  a  small  GO  of  essential  import- 
ance previous  to  its  removal  to  a  16  or  12,  another  may 
insist  upon  a  further  shift  to  a  large  CO  or  48  before 
removal  to  a  12  or  3,  and  thus  each  would  claim  for  hia 
rule  an  importance  wfiich  can  only  be  conceded  to  a 
principle. 

Principles  are  to  be  learned,  not  improved.  Their 
apparent  impracticability  and  variance  with  general  prac- 
tice in  no  respect  lessens  their  value,  which  is  determined 
by  their  truth,  and  not  (necessarily)  by  their  application. 
—  William  W'oodf  Pine- Apple  Place, 
{To  be  continued.) 


FAMILIAR  BOTANY. 
MoRPHOLOGy. — No.  III. 

"Le  Sphinx  n'est  plus  assis  sur  le  seuil  de  notre  temple ! 

Pour  jamais  les  secrets  s'ouvrent  k  tous  les  yeux." 
Although  sound  physiology  refuses  to  sanction,  in 
their  full  extent,  the  views  entertained  by  Linnaeus,  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  teaches  us  to  know  that  the  pro- 
cess of  anticipation  is  imaginary,  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  farsightedness  of  that  great  man,  which 
enabled  him  to  perceive  the  general  nature  of  the  great 
truths  with  which  the  Morphologist  is  now  familiar.  His 
contemporaries,  however,  in  general  were  so  wholly  destL- 
tute  of  a  philosophical  spirit,  that  they  were  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  his  speculations.  For  them  a  flower 
was  a  flower,  a  fruit  a  fruit,  and  a  leaf  a  leaf.  They  were 
contented  with  the  barren  knowledge  that  such  organs 
existed,  and  it  did  not  enter  the  imagination  of  the  dull 
school  which  Linnaeus  founded  to  inquire  on  what  plan 
they  were  constructed  or  by  what  means  the  wondrous 
variety,  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, was  provided.  Occupied  with  counting  thestamena 
and  pistils  of  a  flower,  they  never  considered  the  general 
laws  of  organisation  worthy  of  their  study.  There  was, 
however,  one  great  exception. 

Dr.  Caspar  Frederick  Wolff,  a  Prussian  physician,  and 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  described,  in  the  year  1768,*  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  of  plants  are  formed  out  of  leaves,  with  so  much 
accuracy  that  modern  investigations  have  done  little  more 
than  confirm  his  views.  "  A  man,"  said  Wolff,  *'  must 
be  very  dull  who  cannot  perceive  that  in  some  plants  the 
calyx  is  but  slightly  diff'erent  from  the  leaves,  and  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  many  small  and 
imperfect  leaves.  Many  of  those  |anuual  plants  which 
have  composite  flowers  show  this  very  clearly,  for  you 
have  in  those  instances  leaves  becoming  smaller  and  more 
imperfect  as  they  rise  up  the  stem,  ;^until  at  last  those 
which  are  highest  of  all  become  extremely  small,  are' 
closely  clustered  together,  constitute  the  segments  of  the 
calyx,  and  ia  their  mass  form,  in  fact,  the  calyx  itself. 
The  seed-vessel  in  like  manner  is  plainly  formed  of  leaves, 
with  this  diflference  only,  that  the  leaves  which  are  merely 
collected  together  to  form  a  calyx,  are  in  the  seed-vessel 
glued  together.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  capsules 
of  many  plants  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  split  into  the 


«  Novi  Commentarii  Academiae  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petro- 
politauEe,  vol.  zii.,  p.  403. 
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leaves,  or  parts,  out  of  which  tliey  are  compuunded.  })ut 
by  the  actual  structure  and  external  appearance  of  those 
parts.  So,  again,  seeds,  although  at  first  sight  they  seem 
to  be  so  different  from  leaves,  are  really  true  leaves  glued 
together  ;  for  the  seed-lobes  into  which  they  split  are  but 
representations  of  leaves,  although  indeed  imperfect, 
shapeless,  sm;ill,  thick,  hard,  dry,  and  colourless.  If  you 
■doubt  itjOnly  obsf:rve  how  those  lobes,  when  tlie  seed  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  by  degrees  expand  into  a  perfect  green 
succulent  foliage.  As  for  the  corolla  and  stamens,  that  they 
are  only  modified  leaves  is  made  manifest  by  many  ob- 
servations. We  often,  see  the  divisions  ot  the  calyx 
change  into  petals,  and  tbese,  in  like  manner,  alter  into  a 
caljx  ;  and  here,  as  the  cylyx  is  manifestly  composed  of 
leaves,  and  tlie  petals  are  of  the  nature  of  a  calyx,  it  is 
clear  that  the  petals  are  al&o  modified  leaves.  In  like 
manner,  we  see  in  polyandrous  plants  stamens  degenerate 
into  petals,  and  so  form  doubh^  flowers,  and  then  again 
petals  return  to  stamens  :  a  sufficient  proof  that  stamens 
also  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves,  l.n  short,  in  plants,  won- 
^6^uiiy  and  admirably  as  their  /parts  are  constructed,  all 
things  considered,  I  can  recogrn'se  inothing  exuc  „  '^'^^'^^ 
and  stem  (for  the  root  belonigs  to  the  stem)."  And  far- 
ther on,  he  declares,  that  his  observations  have  convinced 
him  that  "  .\s  the  force  of  vegetation  diminishes  various 
changes  are  brought  about,  anH  ;^at  j^^  ^.^^^  modifications 
ot"  leaves  ZZZZ'.l'^c  merely  in  a  deficiency  of  perfection  {in 
defeclu  perfeclioyns)." 

In  the  year  1790,  the  poet  Goe,l'ne,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  writings  of  Wolff,  but  acijuaiuted  with  the  specula- 
tions of  Linnseus,  publisb.&d  bis  Inquiry  into  the  Meta- 
inorphosis  of  Plants*  in  the  form  of  u  pamphlet  of  36 
pages,  in  which  bo  demonstrated,  in  considerable  detail, 
the  truth  of  most  of  Wolff's  views,  and  finally  laid  the 
solid  foundations  of  what  is  now  called  Vegetable  Mor- 
phology. But  at  the  time  when  his  doctrines  were  pro- 
mulgated, Goethe,  like  Linnreus  and  Wolff,  found  the 
vorld  too  much  occupied  with  the  surface  of  things  to 
trouble  itself  with  inquiries  the  end  and  aim  of  which  it 
was  unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  it  was  in  fact  full  30  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  last-mentioned  work  that  the 
science  of  Morphology  became  fully  established.  Since 
that  time  it  has  made  such  progress  that  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  now  to  name  a  Botanist  of  any  eminence  who 
entertains  a  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  which  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  Him  "which  doeth  great  things  past  finding 
out;  yea,  and  wondrous  without  number." — li.  E. 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  V, 

{Contimtcd  from  page  S4.) 

Sorts  of  Slocks  for  Different  Moses. —Dl^erent  Roses 
require  different  stocks.  A  tree  that  of  itself  would  make 
B  yard  of  wood  in  a  season,  is  confined  and  injured  in  its 
operations,  by  having,  perhaps,  a  single  bud  upon  it  of 
Bome  rare  and  tender  sort  of  Rose,  which  makes  but 
feeble  and  delicate  shoots.  If  left  to  itself  under  such 
circumstances,  the  extra  sap  would  find  a  speedy  mode  of 
escape,  by  sending  forth  innumerable  shoots  from  below 
■the  bud,  and  the  bud  would  soon  have  but  a  bare  subsist- 
ence. Koses  which  are  free  growers,  such  as  the  Noi- 
sette, &c.  will  generally  be  found  to  succeed  better  upon 
the  wild  stock  than  others,  their  habits  of  growth  bein"- 
more  assimilated.  The  Wild  Briars  grow  very  late  in  the 
year,  perhaps  more  so  than  almost  any  other  wild  plant ; 
and  the  f ree-gromng  bud  avails  itself  of,  instead  of  check- 
ing, this  propensity,  and  draws  up  the  whole  sap  the 
standard  can  produce  ;  thus  keeping  up  the  full  activity 
of  the  tree,  thriving  and  recovering  a  stagnant  stem  better, 
and  being  less  encumbered  with  suckers  than  delicate 
sorts.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  White  Moss,  on  the 
contrary,  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  when  grafted  upon 
the  Briar. 

Again,  if  a  free-growing  bud,  such  as  the  Noisette,  Gre- 
ville,  kc.  were  put  upoa  a  small  stock,  the  bud  would 
entirely  drink  up  the  sap  of  the  stock  ;  and,  instead  of 
making  a  fine  bushy  head,  would  either  grow  in  one  long 
shoot,  or,  at  all  evenis,  make  a  small  and  mean  head,  in 
comparison  to  what  it  would  have  done  upon  a  larger 
Stem.  Stocks,  therefore,  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  be  put  to  ;  the 
bringer  being  desired  to  cut  them  above  the  first  fork 
(both  in  order  that  the  whole  stem  may  be  preserved,  and 
that  the  strength  of  shoot  they  are  likely  individually  to 
produce  the  succeeding  summer,  may  in  some  degree  be 
judged  of  from  the  q«iantity  of  head  to  he  cut  off,  and  its 
clean  and  healthy  appearance)  ;  it  should  be  remembered 
that  stocks  being  so  very  easy  to  procure,  none  but  the 
Tcry  alraightest  and  beat  thouM  be  chosen  ;  and  the  re- 
jected ones  may  be  planted  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
to  be  used  in  case  they  should  be  wanted.  About  a  third  ! 
more  stocks  nhould  be  chosen  than  are  absolutely  wanted, 
and  the  others  may  be  laid  in  the  ground,  as  a  corps  tie 
reterve;  they  will  most  likely  be  worked  in  the  geapon, 
«0d  without  costing  any  trouble,  except  as  to  budding! 
wcordmg  to  their  health  and  strength  ;  the  advantage  of 
*Mpply  of  different  heighta,  sizes,  and  sorts  will  be  ob- 
laioed. 

When  the  stocks  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  kept  Q3 

■Dort  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  air 

iDjure*  the  root.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  tlie 

•IrcDgth  of  the  expected  Bhoot«  will  mainly  depend  upon 

n;  but  if  they  have   been   weakened  by  lying  out  of  the 

ground,  they  will   regain  a  portion  of  their  strength  by 

OeUig  much   shortened   in   the  Mem  ;  for  the  rootn  of  all 

ir«»  heing  proportioned  to  the  trunk  Ihcy  have  to  mnin- 

[  Win,  It  II  evident  that  an  injury  to  the  one  nhould  be  f.jl- 

I  ">''g''  '>y  »  reduction  of  the  other;  and  thus,  to  a  certain 

1  oJthl'l?"?*'   *""    ^**»"'"P*'0''c    <Jcr    pnanzcu  zu   crkiurtn, 


extent,  the  more  head  removed  in  the  autumn,  the  freer 
supply  of  new  wood  will  be  produced  in  the  spring. 

If  it  be  desired  to  keep  stocks  some  time  before  planting, 
they  must,  like  all  other  trees,  have  their  roots  covered 
with  mould,  whicli  is  technically  called,  laying  by  the  heels. 
When  stocks  are  sent  any  distance,  a  puddle  of  clay  and 
water  should  be  made,  and  the  stocks  dipped  in  it,  so  as 
to  form  a  coating  to  defend  them  from  the  wind  ;  and 
then,  being  packed  up  in  an  old  bass-mat,  they  will  carry 
without  injury. 

The  trimming, of  the  stocks  is  nest  to  be  considered  ; 

first,  as  to  the  requisite  height ;  secondly,  as  to  the  mode. 

The  heights  most   desirable  are,    four  feet,   three    feet, 

two  feet  six  inches,  two  feet,  one  foot  six  inches,  one  foot. 

The  manner  Is,  by  a  clean  slanting  cut,   at  about  an 

angle  of  fifty  degrees,  the  upper  part  of 

the  remaining  stock  being  a  quarter  of  an 

inch  above    a   bud.     If  the   bud  be  not 

enough  marked  to  show  its  position,  let 

the  lower  part  of  the  slant  be  that  distance 

above  the  ring  denoting  where  the  bud 

is  to  spring  from,  and  the  extra  plant  can 

be   afterwards   removed.     The    object  of 

cutting  so    near  to  a  bud  is,  that  when 

*.»,-.  ^     ''  ''boot  starts,  the  bark  may  be^in 
the  tiroi.  -^  J     1,  .  -f  4-1         ■ 

^„  r„       ■ *!,„      -'•^nd  ;  but  if  there  is 

to  form  over  the  \>u-.  ^   ->    i  ti 

any  distance  between  the  wounu  „.  ' 
base  of  the  new  shoot,  this  will  not  be  the 
case,  and  the  dead  wood  will  gradually 
eat  into  the  stock.  If,  therefore,  tlie 
excision  is  not  made  in  such  way  that  the 
stock  may  begin  to  be  covered  the  first  year,  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  a  few  inches  (viz.,  as  much  as  is  between 
tlie  bud  cut  off,  and  that  desired  to  produce  the  new 
shoot,)  that  the  tender  shoots  which  spring  from  the  in- 
serted buds  may  be  tied  to  it,  delaying  its  removal  till  the 
graft  has  become  strong  enough  to  heal  the  wound  when 
inflicted.  This  will  in  general  be  about  eighteen  months 
after  budding,  when  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  close  to  the 
base  of  the  shoot,  which  enables  the  rising  sap  to  cover 
the  wound  more  easily.  In  all  cases  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  either  the  undermentioned  mixture  imme- 
diately, and  a  small  piece  of  grafting  clay,  or,  at  least,  a 
little  mould  should  be  rubbed  upon  it. 

Trimming  the  root  is  a  matter,  if  possible,  of  even  more 
consequence,  because  but  one  more  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  of  reviewing  this  part  of  the  work,  and  perhaps 
none  of  retrieving  mistakes.  The  longevity  of  the  plant 
depending  mainly  upon  the  roots,  it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  all  those  which  are  long  and  thick,  and  to  re- 
move heavy  lumps  and  clumps  of  unserviceable  wood, 
leaving,  as  nearly  as  possible,  only  such  parts  as  are  fur- 
nished with  small  fibres  and  roots.  This  will  afford  an 
opportunity  of  planting  the  stocks  with  greater  care  ;  and 
of  forcing  them  to  make  fresh  shoots,  (which,  in  good 
ground,  they  will  be  sure  to  do,)  and  thus  continue  to 
improve.  The  roots,  however,  requiring  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  branches,  for  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
subject,  see  Transphmtlng.  It  is,  therefoie,  only  neces- 
sary to  add  here,  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  these 
points;  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  cutting  the 
roots  which  are  sometimes  twisted  and  in  cramped 
positions,  it  will  be  desirable  to  borrow  a  carpenter's 
small  saw,  of  this  shape,  as  well  as  a  band-saWj  and  thus 


every  facility  being  afforded  in  cutting  the  roots  exactly 
as  they  may  require,  the  work  will  be  much  expedited, 
as  well  as  improved;  but  it  must  he  remembered,  that 
wherever  a  saw  is  used,  either  to  root  or  branch,  the  sur- 
face left  must  be  smoothed  over  with  a  knife. 

Having  finished  these  operations,  and  ascertained  the 
heights  desirable  for  the  stocks,  this  is  the  proper  time 
for  shortening  them,  previous  to  planting  in  rows  for 
budding  upon. 

Mixture  to  heal  JVounds,  and  Mode  of  Application. — 
Five-eighths  of  black  pitch,  one-eighth  of  resin,  one-eighth 
of  tallow,  one-eighth  bees'-wax  : — or,  half  heea'-wax,  half 
pitch  : — or,  one  pound  of  white  Burgundy  pitch,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  black  pitch,  a  quarter 
(Tn  liH  cortfinui.d.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

Farmirif/  and  Gardening. — About  here,  thereis  a  strong 
prcvailing'^prejudice  expressed  in  the  term  "that  good 
gardenerH  make  bad  farmers."  Why  this  idea  should 
exist  I  cannot  discover,  unless  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture 
ia  Huppofled  to  absorb  the  attention  so  much  as  to  cause 
the  farm  to  be  neglected,  (which  can  only  refer  to  enthu- 
niabts  or  mere  florists,)  us  the  numberless  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  garden  cultivation,  and  which  may  escape 
the  notice  of  tlie  farmer,  might  be  genernliHcd  by  un  in- 
telligent mind,  and  fre(iu(;ntly  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  larger  busincjiH  of  the  ndd.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  farm-houHC  without  its  garden,  but  when  it  is 
a  large  an  1  ornamentiil  one,  in  nine  cnHes  out  of  ten  it 
oweH  its  beauty  and  utility  to  the  care  of  the  ludy  and  not 


to  the  master,  who,  if  a  money-getting  man,  grudges  the 
land  and  perhaps  the  labour,  and  sometimes  even  the 
manure  necessary  to  provide  the  kitchen  with  Cabbages, 
Peas,  or  Potatoes,  and  particularly  where  the  mistress  also 
thinks  more  of  feeding  calves,  churning,  or  bret\-ing,  than 
of  ornamenting  her  table  with  a  bouquet.  We  may  be 
sure  if  an  early  dish  of  Peas  is  forthcoming,  a  fine  head  of 
Celery,  or  a  large  bunch  of  Grapes,  that  the  lady  has  ex- 
tended her  cares  to  the  garden.  I  know  of  only  two 
instances  in  this  neighbouriiood  where  farmers  make  the 
garden  an  object  of  attention  ;  they  have  each  a  collection 
of  plants,  an  abundance  of  good  vegetables,  and  excellent 
fruit  ail  the  year  round  ;  nor  are  they  behind  any  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  management  of  their  farms,  the  land  is 
drained,  the  fences  well  kept,  and  they  take  prizes  at  the 
Agricultural  shows.  In  all  the  other  instances  of  a  toler- 
able garden  to  a  farm-house  within  the  range  of  my  ob- 
servation, the  lady  of  the  house  directs  the  "  rotation  of 
crops,"  preserves  the  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  takes  jealous 
care  of  the  fruit  ;  purchases  tlie  plants,  and  distributes 
the  flon-ers.  Whether  this  cheerful  and  necessary  append- 
age to  a  farm  be  "  kept  up  "  by  the  f.irmer  or  his  wife, 
may  not  signify  much  to  the  supply  of  Horticultural  pro- 
ducts for  the  house;  but  it  does  signify  greatly  that  the 
man  sliould  be  interested,  if  he  only  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  information  conveyed  by  the  ^(jricaltural  Gazette, 
All  cultivation  on  a  small  scale  is  gardening^  such  as  ex- 
'"^enting  on  manures,  reproducing  small  parcels  of 
"-*-*'^-~        -  "   ■""  the  relations  of  certain  soils  and 


picked  seed,  esamnn,^^ 

vegetables,  and  acquirin_ 

useful  properties  of  the  different  families  of  platits  (asm 


vegetables,  and  acquirfng  a  knowieug,,  C!  '_'";  P"-"i<:io»s^or 


Flax  Dodder  last  week).  A  farmer,  adapting  himself  to  th6 
necessities  of  the  times,  must  become  more  and  more 
familiarised  with  gardening  operations,  and  this  extending 
to  n  habit  will  also  induce  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  he  will 
reconcile  himself  to  become  in  theory,  as  he  already  is  in 
practice,  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geologist,  and  a  gardener. 
— J.  W.,  Peterborough. 

Gas  Tar. — I  have  tried  this  substance  repeatedly  for 
some  years  upon  fruit-trees  in  my  nursery,  and  in  all 
cases  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  instead  of  being  injurious,  1  imagine  the  trees 
are  benefited  by  its  application  :  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  be  observed  is,  that  it  must  be  applied  when  the  trees 
are  in  a  dormant  state  — say  from  November  to  March; 
if  done  at  any  other  season  it  is  certain  death.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  use  of  gas  tar  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
woodman  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  Castle  Howard,  where 
forest  planting  is  done  annually  to  a  great  extent,  and 
where  game  is  so  numerous  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
gas  tar  to  every  tree  that  is  planted.  At  this  place  it  has 
always  answered  the  purpose  ofkeeping  the  hares  off,  and 
does  no  injury  to  the  trees. —  William  May,  Hope  Niir^ 
serg,  Leeming-lane,  Bedale,  Yorkshire* 

Greenhouses  and  Engine-ho^ises. —  A  corresponuent 
suggests  that  engiue-hnuses  are  well  calculated  for  green- 
house plants,  as  they  are  well  lighted  and  heated  by  the 
sun  and  engine,  and  the  work-people  have  no  access  to 
the  room.  He  informs  us  that  Messrs.  Wrigley,  of 
Cobster  Hill,  Oldham,  have,  in  an  engine-house  connected 
with  their  cotton-mills,  several  Orange-trees  in  good 
health,  producing  moderately-sized  fruit. 

Cucumbers. — We  last  week  gave  a,  report  of  the  Cu- 
cumber exhibition  at  Ipswich.  Since  that  lime  we  have 
seen  the  prize  fruit  of  Mr.  Leathes  and  Capt.  Aplin  ;  and 
we  feel  bound  to  state  that  they  appear  to  us  to  realise  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  Cucumber-growers.  Wr 
seldom  see  such  fruit  about  London  at  this  t'f^^^  of  the  year, 

A  Natural  3lode  of  De^'/^-oying  Insects. — During  the 
present  severe  weather  my  gardener  caught  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Blue  Titmice  (Parus  cceruleus),  only  one  of  which  I 
succeeded  in  placing  in  my  greenhouse,  with  the  intention 
of  hereafter  setting  it  at  liberty.  No  sooner  had  I  turned 
it  amongst  the  plants  than  it  commenced  assiduously  to 
clear  them  of  insects  ;  and  to  my  surjirise  and  gratifica- 
tion, I  have  observed  that  many  which  1  could  not  pro- 
perly cleanse  myself,  particularly  Cinerarias,  have  been 
completely  freed  (rom  these  unwelcome  visitants ;  nor 
has,  so  far  as  1  could  observe — and  I  carefully  examined 
one  or  two  of  tlie  plants — the  slightest  injury  been  sus- 
tained ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  amusement  in 
being  a  spectator  of  my  httle  captive's  labours.— OiAos. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees. — If  I  were  assured  by  Mr, 
Hamerton  that  he  had  ever  seen  five  acres  of  plantations 
or  one  hundred  trees  on  hedgerows  pruned  for  five  years 
in  succession,  his  objections  to  pruning  might  have  some 
weight ;  but  in  the  abseuce  of  this  proof  1  must  be  allowed 
to  maintain  my  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  judicious 
annual  pruning,  founded  on  the  experience  of  30  years. 
The  plantations  at  Nerquis  have  been  inspected  by  nume- 
rous individuals  of  tiie  highest  respectability,  who  bear 
testimony  to  their  flourishing  condition,  Mr.  H.  should 
also  not  forget  that  the  land  thus  planted  cost  only  I/. 
per  acre  at  a  time  when  property  of  this  kind  was  more 
sought  alter,  and  that  its  high  situation,  (BOO  feet  above 
the  sea,)  soil,  and  cold  climate,  are  adverse  to  the  growth  of 
trees.  By  reference  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
Sept.  lOth  and  SOth,  Mr.  H.  will  find  the  girth  atthe 
bottom,  and  ut  seven  feet  in  height,  and  also  at  the  height 
of  clean  straight  timber,  without  a  branch.  The  popular 
feeling  against  jiruning  has  its  origin  in  the  wretched 
manner  in  which  ignorant  planters  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals mangle  their  trees  with  hatchets. — Vhilo-Sylva, 
Northitmpton. 

Prnning  Forest  Trees.— This  subject  is  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  urge  too  much  upon  planters,  ua  involving 
consequences  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Huccussful 
issue  of  much  of  the  extensive  phinting  whicli  now  exists 
over  the  whole  country.  I  can  speak  with  great  confi- 
dence of  the  certain  approval  which  the  mode  of  pruning 
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aB  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thackeray  must  gain  for  itself,  if 
only  fairly  and  properly  tried.  The  result  of  it,  as  Dr. 
Thackeray  states,  is  "  that  the  sap,  which  the  cut  branches 
would  have  exhausted,  gives  vigour  and  increased  strength 
to  the  trunk."  And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Because  the 
sap  which  nourishes  the  tree  is  not  only  equalised  where 
the  trunk  most  requires  it  for  the  production  of  timber, 
but  the  sap  so  produced  is  of  the  most  healthy  and 
nourishing  description  ;  since  the  never-failing  result  of 
the  principle  of  pruning  rightly  practised,  is  to  send  out 
leaves  from  the  lateral  branches,  and  these,  too,  of  a  fine, 
full,  healthy  kind,  and  in  which  of  course  the  sap  is  ela- 
borated..— H.P.N.,  Hallyhurton. 

\-  How  Bees  colUct  Pollen Many  are  unacquainted  with 

the  use  of  the  balls  of  pollen  seen  on  the  legs  of  Bees, 
as  well  as  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
collected.  Reaumur  and  Buffon,  for  instance,  considered 
them  the  elements  from  which  Bees  formed  wax  ;  this 
remains  uncontradicted  in  a  work  by  the  latter  even  as 
late  as  tlie. year  1821.  Another  author  states  that  "she 
(the  bee)  gathers  pollen  from  flowers  with  her  mouth  into 
Tound  balls ;  she  sticks  these  pellets  into  two  hollows, 
which  are  on  the  outside  of  the  same  joint  on  her  hinder 
legs."  Bees  store  up  jtollen  solely  as  a  provision  for  their 
brood.  ^Vax  is  secreted  through  the  segments  under  their 
bodies,  hut  it  is  doubtful  how  they  come  by  it  previous  to 
that  singular  process.  As  Bees  frequent  plants  abound- 
ing with  wax,  I  imagine  that  they  collect  it  from  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Wasp  does  its  materials  from  decayed 
■wood,  or  the  Aphis,  which  produces- the-  "'-'' 
stance  sometimes  called  hn»^ —  '  "  j^.u.mous  sub- 

irom  the-SJ*^'*' — "  ....j-uew,  tliat  differs  but  little 

„-..anne  juice  the  insect  had  previously  sucked 
irom  the  tree  or  plant  it  infested.    Some  considered  Bees' 
wax  to  be  a   "  concreted  animal  soil."     Amongst  those 
who  held  this  opinion  may  be  ranked  an  excellent  apiarian, 
Eonear,  who  was  perhaps  as  nearly  right  as  some  scientific 
men,  when  he  observed  that  Bees  might  produce  wax  in 
a  similar  way  as  that  produced  in  his  own  ears.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Gees  have  produced  wax  when  fed 
on  honeyand  sugar — lieuce  arises  the  belief  that  Bees  form 
was  from  these  substances.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  store  of  wax  Bees  might  have  in  themselves  be- 
fore confinement.  The  balls  on  Bees'  legs  are  accumulated 
by  the  insect  putting  one  of  its  fore  feet,  which  serves  as 
a  kind  of  brush,  into  a  flower  and  then  (dacing  it  between 
a  series  of  strong  curved  hairs  on  its  hinder  legs,  where 
the  pollen  adheres  and  forms  the  little  balls.     A  super- 
ficial observer  might  suppose  that  Bees  collected  pollen 
by  "  rolling  themselves  in  flowers,"  in  a  Hollyhock,  for 
instance,  for  in  such  flowers,  abounding  as  they  do  with 
pollen,  they  cannot  avoid  being  dusted  with  it.     '*  Mealy 
Bees"  may  be  seen  entering  and  issuing  from  the  hive  ; 
the  pollen  that  happens  to  fall  from  them  when  depositing 
,    their  loads  discolours  the  combs.     The  colour  of  pollen 
depends   on   the  colour  of  it   in  the   flowers   the    Bees 
frequent.     Some  writers  say  that  Bees  collect  the  greater 
part  of  their  pollen  in  the  morning,  but  as  dry  weather  is 
most    favourable    for   that    purpose    I    imagine  that     a 
little  farther  in  the  day  is  more  suitable  for  gathering  it, 
as  well  as  honey  ;  both  are  alike  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.     Much  pollen  or  Bee-bread  being  often 
found  in  tenuntiess  hives  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Bees    live   on  honey,    their   larvte   upon    Bee-bread,    as 
already  noticed,  and  they  come  more  slowly  into  existence, 
as  the  former  falls  short,  owing  to  want  of  attendance  and 
lower    temperature,  occasioned    by  the    Bees    dying    off. 
"TuCf?  remarks  accouot  for  Bee-hives  being  deserted  whilst 
they  containeu  ;hundance  of  pollen  in  good  preservation. 
— J.  Wighion. 

Feeding  Bee<s. — A  Correspondent  recommends  feeding 
Bees  with  loaf-sugar,  as  moist  sugar  produces  diarrhcea. 
He  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  danger  of  diarrhoea  being 
produced  by  moist  sugar,  particularly  by  the  coarser  sorts, 
and  as  a  preventive  1  would  recommend  a  small  lump  of 
common  salt  being  placed  upon  the  board  close  to  the 
entrance  of  each  hive.  This  the  Bees  are  fond  of,  and 
it  has  proved  with  me  a  certain  cure  for  diarrhoea. 
About  three  years  since  my  Bees  were  attacked  in  a  most 
alarming  way  by  that  disease,  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
it  I  had  lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  every  hive.  I  then 
ordered  my  gardener  to  place  the  salt  as  before  mentioned, 
and,  after  one  or  two  days,  I  did  not  lose  another  Bee. 
—A.  F. 

Potatoes. — The  subject  of  Potatoes  failing  in  coming  up 
after  planting,  is  attributed  by  some  to  their  being  planted 
in  one  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  They  say  that  the 
Potatoes  gradually  deteriorate,  and  lose  their  vegetative 
principle  i  but  this  does  not  always  occur.  I  have  planted 
one  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bread  fruit,  for  the 
long  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  they  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  altered,  either  in  size,  crop,  or 
flavour  ;  they  are  of  a  dry  and  mealy  nature.  There  has 
not  come  under  my  notice  one  root  that  was  diseased.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wighton,  that  the  late  sorts  of  Pota- 
toes should  not  be  planted  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
the  first  week  in  Jane.— Herbert,  Susse.v. 

Campanula  p!/ramidalis.—l  either  sow  the  seeds,  or 
pot  cuttings  from  the  old  roofs  in  leaf-mould  and  sandy 
peat ;  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  I  pot  them  off 
into  60  sized  pots,  regularly  shifting  them  into  larger 
sizes  as  the  plants  require  them  :  when  they  have 
gained  a  little  strength,  I  give  them  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
well  incorporated  with  a  small  proportion  of  bonedutt; 
and  at  intervals  supply  them  liberally  with  manure  water. 
I  do  not  find  them  flower  vigorously  under  two  or  three 
yearf,  but  at  that  age  I  have  "had  plants  of  both  varieties, 
nine  feet  high  and  covered  witu  bloom. — J.  L.  Snow, 
Swinton  Gardens. 

Large  Pine-apples. — In  your  accounts  of  large  Pines, 
allow  me  to  state  that  you  have  overlooked  my  father,  wbp 


grew  three  large  ones  when  living  at  Rheola,  with  John 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Neath  Vale,  Glamorganshire,  and  vvhich 
are  noticed  in  the  1st  part  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine," 
at  page  453,  in  the  year  1826.  The  dimensions  and  weight 
were  as  follows  : — 
July  18,  1824— One  New  White  Providence,  lllbs.  12  oz. 
April",  1826— One  do.,  circumference  21  Ins.,  height  logins., 
4  g\\\  suckers,  weight  lllbs.  15 oz. 

April  10,  1826— One  do.,  circumference  26ins.,  height  12  ins., 
i  gill  suckers,  weight  14  lbs.  12  oz. 

The  last  two  were  taken  from  the  mother  plant,  March 
29th,  1825,  and  left  four  plants  as  good  as  those  the  fruit 
was  cut  from.  The  largest  was  presented  to  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth. — Richard  Dixon,  Dolancothe.  [We 
remember  these  Pines  ;  but  what  is  a  Providence,  with 
four  gill  suckers,  ■?fe\s.h\ng  1 4  lbs.  12  oz.,  as  compared  with 
a  Queen  weighing  6  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  with  no  gill  suckers. 
The  Pine  in  question  was,  however,  an  enormous  one 
certainly.] 

Pits.~The  accompanying  is  a  plan  for  pits  which  I  am 
about  to  build.  My  object  is  to  have  three  distinct  com- 
partments of  difl'erent  characters,  and  to  heat  No.  3  with 
the  radiated  heat  from  the  boiler  j  the  Melon  pit  with 
hot-water  gutters  and  a  flue;  and  in  No.  1,1  intend  having 

S  teps. 


two  hot-water  tanks  and  the  continuation  of  the  flue.  This 
arrangement,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful 
to  amateurs,  with  small  gardens  like  myself,  and  one  that 
will  require  as  trifling  an  expenditure  for  fuel  as  possible. 
I  should  have  made  my  end  pits  at  least  12  feet  long,  and 
the  centre  one  20  feet,  but  I  am  confined  for  space. — A 
Friend  to  Floriculture. 

Vegetable  Refuse  for  Me/ons.— Mr.Torbron  states,  that, 
when  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  he  prepared  a  bed 
of  Oak-leaves  for  MeloBS,  .5  ffet  high  at  the  back,  with  a 


proper  slope  to  the  south.  On  this  was  placed  a  frame> 
having  4  sashes,  each  G  feet  long;  it  was  sufficiently  deep 
to  hold  15  or  18  inches  of  soil,  allowing  head-room  for  the 
plants.  The  soil  was  obtained  from  a  meadow,  which 
had  been  rendered  fertile  by  being  flooded  from  a  river, 
and  was  mixed  with  vegetable  ashes  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1  part  in  30.  The  plants,  which  were  of  a  kind 
then  in  repute,  called  the  Salooica,  were  ridged  out  early 
in  March,  and  a  genial  heat  was  maintained  by  means 
of  linings.  They  were  watered  with  water  mixed  with 
pigeon-dung.  The  fruit  ripened  in  due  time,  and  many 
of  them  weighed  between  6  and  7  lbs.  eaeh.  Mr.  Knight 
observed  that,  previous  to  that  tiuae,  he  had  never  known 
one  of  the  same  kind  to  weigh  niore  than  from  2  to  3 lbs. 
One  of  the  Rock  Melon,  treated  in  the  same  way,  was 
also  equally  good. 

Season  for  Repotting  PlaJUs. — Examining  some  green- 
house plants  lately,  1  found  that  they  had  all  made  quan- 
tities of  roots  round  the  boll  of  the  plant,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  these  ha\-ing  evidently  been  formed  after 
the  plant  had  ceased  grovying,  it  occurreu  t;  "'S  that  au- 
tumn would  be  a  "better  time  for  shifting  plants  tnaa" 
spring.  It '-  -'^^j,  jij^t  ti'iese;  fibres  had  been  made  when, 
"  e  plant  wa^in  a  dormant  state,  and  it  is  certain  that  unless: 
.uepiiiit  fresh  soil,   the  plant  will  not  be 

they  .'"•^;'>Pl^f  °  ;'!        ,00  fully   to    develop  its  parts, 
able  m  the  .ollowinb  »---  .      ,,      ...^  ^jfi,  ,i._*^       - 

The  practice  oi  spring  shilting  is  axteuu*^_ uugeror 

breakin"-  these  ne,'^ly-formed  roots,  and  this  gives  acheck 
to  the  plants.  Plani^^  in  general  should  be  shifted  during 
their  season  of  rest,  for  't  is  then  they  make  the  feeders 
that  supply  them  with  nou."'shment  in  the  spring,  when 
they  begin  to  grow.  Peach-tret''  and  Vines  clearly  prove 
the  assertion  to  be  correct,  for  wheil  they  are  forced  with- 
out having  had  a  due  season  of  rest,  th?  result  is  always 
unfavourable  ;  this  arises  from  their  not  ha-ing  had  time 
to  form  new  fibres.  When  leaves  begin  to  fall  C.f,  plants 
commence  to  form  young  rootlets,  which  absorb  noBrish- 
ment,  and  from  these,  on  the  first  excitement  of  the  plantj. 
thesap  ascends;  fresh  roots  are  afterwards  made  to  keep  up 
a  supply  through  the  season.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
these  roots  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  rotting,  for  if  they  perish  the  effects  will 
soon  be  seen  on  the  plants.  This  is  an  objection  which 
many  have  to  shifting  greenhouse  plants  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  if  water  is  given  with  caution  and  the  pots  well  drained, 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended.— J".  IV.  K.  [This 
statement  is  open  to  very  considerable  doubt.] 
g;-  Incombustible  Thatch'.— Ithns  been  proved  by  repeate4 
experiments,  that  straw  saturated  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
or  common  whitewash,  is  incombustible.  This  fact  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  rural  population,  especially  as 
thatch  is  thus  not  only  rendered  fire-proof  but  more 
durable. — /.  lite  /.,  Hillsborough. 

3felons As  some  gardeners  are  anxious  to  grow  Me- 
lons early,  I  beg  to  state  that  after  having  tried  the  Kew 
Cantaloupe  and  Carton's  Early  Cantaloupe,  I  find  Cuthill's 
Early  Scarlet  to  be  earlier  than  either.  I  cut  one  of  these 
here  on  13th  April,  and. another  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  ;  the  latter  weighed  1  lb.  15  oz.,  and  was  exhibited 
by  H.  ViUebois,  Esq.,  at  the  Regent-street  rooms  in  May, 
1842.  I  also  cut  the  same  kind  of  Melon  last  year  in  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  the  plants  promise  to  do  equally 
well  this  season.— C.  M'Gregor,  Marham  Garden. 

Edgings. — Amongst  the  different  edgings  recommended 
I  have  not  seen  the  common  Heath  noticed;  in  a  dry 
peat-soil  this  is  a  very  neat  and  convenient  edging,  and  is 
especially  useful  when  Box  will  not  grow  well  ;  it  has  been 
introduced  with  peat  with  success  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Speaker  at  Heckfield  Lodge.— To^y. 

Potatoes. — In  accordance  with  the  directions  given  m 
the  Chronicle,  I  tried  the  possibility  of  procuring  fresh 
Potatoes  in  the  open  air  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
In  this  1  was  so  successful,  that,  from  tubers  planted  in 
July  last,  I  had  good  dishes  of  new  Potatoes  on  Christmas 
day,  and  up  to  the  first  week  in  February.  Of  these,  I 
sent  three-quarters  of  a  peck  to  Norwich  market,  expect- 
ing a  high  price  would  be  given  for  such  rarities,  but,  tij 
my  disappointment,  I  was  informed  that"  Sprout  Potatoes 
would  not  sell!"  it  was  said,  they  were  of  too  dark  a 
colour  to  be  new  Potatoes.  How  is  this  to  be  remedjed  ^ 
they  are  fair  as  May  roots,  when  properly  boiled — M.  G. 
[Will  any  of  our  correspondents  answer  this  .'J 

Icehouses. — As  there  was  much  discussion  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Icehouses  last  year,  ask  your  corre- 
spondents to  give  us  their  experience  as  to  any  they  con- 
structed. 1  thatched  a  large  mass  ofice  in  a  sloping  bank 
and  well  drained  it ;  but  either  from  the  soil  being  damp, 
or  from  some  undiscovered  defect  in  the  thatching,  it  was 
all  melted  in  the  early  part  of  May.  We  have  had  no 
account  of  what  success  your  readers  had  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Courge  courcelle. —  Totty. 


^otiEtics. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Monday  Feb.  5.— H.  Newport,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  Spence,  J.  E.  Gray,  Yarrell,  and  Water- 
house,  were  announced  as  having  been  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and  Mr.  Newport  re-elected  as  President.  Mr. 
Rich  exhibited  several  species  of  the  large  Beetles  of  the 
genus  Goliathus  :  amongst  them  were  G.  Drurei,  G.  po- 
lyphemus,  and  others.  Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Ponlia  Rapa,  which  was  taken  alive  during  the  past  month. 
Mr.  Doubleday  exhibited  several  Lepidopterous  insects 
from  Mr.  Barnes'  collection  of  North  American  insects, 
and  pointed  out  the  identity  of  several  forms  with  British 
species,  and  others  closely  resembling  British  forms, 
although  specifically  distinct.  The  President  exhibited  a 
living  specimen  of  Hypaana  rostralis,  which  he  had  kepfi 
in  his  possession  since  Seiitember  last,  and  which  during 
that  peripd  Ijad  had  no  food.     M,  Des  Vignes  described 
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several  species  of  bipterous  in!=ectsin  the  Ut«  Mr.  Barnes' 
collection,  which  were  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  A 
paper  was  read  from  Professor  Erichsen,  of  Berlin,  de- 
scribing several  species  oi  the  genus  Paradiseus,  belonging 
to  the  Lamelliconi  group  of  Beetles.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  Savage,  giving  an  account  of  some  Goliath 
Beetles,  which  he  bad  collected  :  amongst  these  were  two 
pairs  of  the  G.  quadrimaculata,  and  a  specimen  which  Dr. 
Harris  had  pronounced  a  new  species,  closely  resembling 
G.  polyphemus.  A  description  of  some  species  of  Leu- 
canidge  was  also  rend  from  M.  Guerin  Men^ville.  The 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Melley,  in  which  that 
gentleman  had  made  some  inquiries  with  respect  to  the 
insects  that  attacked  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals 
that  was  used  as  a  manure.  He  wished  to  know  what 
species  of  insects  attacked  the  excrement.  Whether  their 
attacks  were  prevented  by  spreading  it  immediately,  and 
whether  any  advantnge  was  gained  by  placing  the  excre- 
ment in  water  and  then  spreading  it,  and  with  regard 
to  insects  that  attacked  the  roots  of  plants,  whether 
they  could  be  destroyed  by  irrigating  the  crops  which 
they  attacked.  Mr,  Westwood  said  that,  in  reply  to 
this  letter,  he  had  stated  that  the  species  of  insects 
which  attacked  the  excrement  of  animals  belonged 
to  the  families  Geotrupidre,  S:aphylinidK,  and  Sphceriidte  ; 
that  it  was  probable  they  consumed  but  little  of  the 
luniiariiig  principles  of  the  excrement,  and  that  irrigation 
would  nycbcb!"  ^'^^  to  affect  insects  that  attacked  the 
root;  of  plsiifcs.  A  long  disciir^'on  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Gray,  Walton,  !\Iarshal!,  'Vl^stwood,  Water- 
house,  and  the  President,  took  part,  from  which  ."^  appeared 
that  insects  might  consume  those  principles  of  s^crer!}*''^- 
titious  matter,  which  were  of  importance  to  plants,  as 
food  ;  that,  as  long  as  insects  were  destroyed  in  the  larva 
state,  this  was  of  little  importance,  but  rhnt  if  allowed  to 
attain  their  perfect  state,  the  manuring  power  of  the  excre- 
ment would  be  reduced  ;  and  that  the  best  wav  of  prevent- 
ing the  attacks  of  insects  was  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
collect  the  excrement  of  animals  into  heaps,  as  insects 
oniy  attacked  the  surface.  Mr.  Waterhouse  remarked, 
■with  regard  to  applying  water  for  the  purpose  of  destrov- 
ing  insects,  that  this  would  be  more  effectual  in  the  perfect 
and  larva  state  of  the  insect  than  in  the  pupa  stiite,  and 
thus  the  season  at  which  water  was  employed  would  be  of 
great  importance.  The  President  announced  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hope  had  offered  two  i>rizes  of  five  pounds  each 
for  the  two  best  papers — the  one  on  vesicatory  insects, 
and  the  other  on  a  subject  not  yet  named. 


An  Inqu'iTi/  into  the  Nature  of  the  Simple  Bodies  of 
ChemiUry.  By  David  Low,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  Eilinburgh.  8vo.  18-14. 
The  science  of  Chemistry  is  generally  considered  to  be 
purely  experimental,  because  though  every  nevv  fact  adds 
to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
comprehension  of  those  forces  which  regulate  the  trans- 
formation of  matter,  yet  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  argue 
from  the  knowu  tu  the  unknown  ;  a  priori  reasoning  has 
no  weight  with  the  Chemist,  and  though  theory  may  be 
useful  to  guide  him  in  experiments,  it  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  bias  him  in  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
facts.  The  work  of  Professor  Low  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  nt.'i^  chemical  theory,  '*  that  all  so-called 
simple  bodies  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  " 
but  it  ig  unsupported  by  experimental  evidence  of  any 
kind.  Chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  termiog  those  forms 
of  matter  which  they  are  unable  to  resolve  into  simpler 
substances,  f^emeji^i' ;  and  the  term  is  correct,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  elements  of  other  substances.  But  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  compounds  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  of  what 
they  are  composed,  or  how  to  prove  that  they  are  com- 
pounds— in  short,  until  we  have  experimental  evidence  of 
such  being  the  case,  we  are  not  juaiified  in  regarding 
them  a^  compounds,  even  though  v.-e  may  think  it  very 
probable  that  they  are.  Professtir  Low's  arguments  are 
iDgenioua,  but  they  arp  those  of  a  metaphysician,  and  nut 
of  a  Chemi-t.  He  has  followed  out  in  part  the  views  of 
Dr.  S.  Brown,  with  regard  to  the  possible  existence  of 
the  same  kind  of  matter  in  different  forms,  and  possessed 
of  different  properties.  Much  more  must  be  done  in 
Chemistry  before  such  generalisations  can  be  usefully  made. 
It  would  be  easy  even  now  to  make  many  theories  as  to 
the  possible  composition  of  the  so-called  simple  bodies 
quite  as  gutisfactory  as  ihat  of  Mr.  Low,' but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  at  ail  advance  the  science.  Facts,  not 
Iheoriei',  are  wanted;  and  if  we  do  form  theories,  they 
must  be  founded  on  lads;  whereas  the  speculations  of 
Professor  Low  are  founded  wholly  on  theoretical  views. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Frunconia  Raspberry — itn  Hardiness,  and  Us 
Valueau  a  Forchifj  Varietij.  By  A — 'JhiK  shrub  ha«  been 
cnltivattd  at  .Salem,  in  America,  for  several  years  :  the 
fir»t  winttr  they  were  covered  ;  the  second  year  one  half 
of  the  plants  only  were  jtrotectcd.  Thoae  left  exposed  to 
the  winter  bore  a»  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  protected 
oriea,  anu  appeared  in  perfect  health  the  t-urnmi^r  fuUow- 
»ng.  This  year  the  bed  containn  about  one  tliousrind 
•temi,  after  pruning  out ;  everyone  in  sound  condition, 
and  wholly  exposed  to  the  winter,  which  has  been  a  very 
trying  on^.  Other  beds,  in  different  locationp,  were  left 
nnprutecled  the  psHt  winter,  and  have  proved  perfectly 
hydy.  If  it  is  unnercHHiiry  to  protfict  them,  tliere  is  u 
lajning  to  labour  in  spring  and  autumn,  seasons  of  the  year 
wneri  gsrdtneri  are  very  busy.  Any  one  in  the  country 
cuUifaijng  ibetn  by  thousands,  can  the  next  winter  Iwwc 
«  part,  in  an  exposed  situation,  unprotected,  and  prove 


the  thing.  It  may  be  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
houses  in  the  city  may  be  sufficient,  and  the  plant  be 
killed  in  the  open  field.  They  also  force  well.  I  tried  a 
few  pots  of  them  in  the  greenhouse,  last  winter,  with  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Tlie  result  was  in  favour  of  those 
grown  in  tlie  greatest  hfat,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
watered  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  p;irts  water  to  one  of  ammonia;  next,  those 
watered  wilh  liquid  manure  ;  and  last,  those  watered, 
simply,  which  were  nearly  a  total  failure,  the  fruit  not 
swelling  off.  They  were  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth, 
before  severe  frost,  wnd  all  put  in  sume  sized  pots,  with 
as  much  rich  soil  as  could  be  added. —  Hoveys  Magazine 
of  Horticulture. 

China. — Advices  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Fortune, 
engaged  in  collecting  seeds  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  China,  dated  Chus^in,  Nov.  12.  He  describes  the  whole 
coast  of  Chin:i  to  the  northward  as  consisting  of  bare 
rugged  rock,  barren  sand,  and  burnt  gravelly  clay,  but  with 
beautiful  plants  here  and  there.  He  had  met  with  very 
bad  weather  in  liis  passage  to  Amoy,  hut  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  islands  of  Koo-long-soo  and 
Amoy.  On  the  voyage  thence  to  Chusan,  the  vessel  en- 
countered heavy  gales  in  the  Formosa  Channel,  and  was 
twice  driven  buck,  once  to  Chinchen,  and  once  to  Chamoo  ; 
this,  however,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  landlngat those 
places,  and  exploring  the  country  for  several  miles  inland. 
On  no  occasion  had  he  met  with  serious  obstacles  to  fiene- 
trating  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  natives 
particularly  civil,  much  more  so  than  on  the  coast  further 
south  and  at  Canton.  Mr.  Fortune  had  fallen  in  with 
hills  covered  with  Azwleas,  and  with  several  other  good 
lJ^''^^^?  seeds  of  which,  in  very  small  quaatities,  ww  '"- 
closed  :."  his^  letters.  In  -^r'jeuiar,  ne  had  met  with  a 
very  beautify,  i^uadlea,  with  rich  purple  flower?,  arranged 
in  clusters  like  a  Lilac  ;  and  a  very  fine  Cam]);mulaceoiis 
plant,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Lisianthus  Rus- 
seilianus.  What  he  had  seen  of  China  gave  him  great 
hopes  of  fully  realising  the  ajiticipations  of  the  Society. 
He  was  about  to  proceed  to  Shang-Hai  and  Ning-po. 

Neio  Z' aland  Resin. — Dr.  U.  D.  Thomson  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  resinous  exud.ition  oftheCiiwdie 
Pine,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  deserves  at- 
tention as  an  article  of  iniport.  It  is  a  very  hard  trans- 
parent substance,  in  the  state  in  which  it  anires  in 
England,  and  has  long  ago  appeared  to  us  likely  to  prove 
valuable  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes;  but  it  was  found 
difficult  to  dis=oUe  it.  Dr.  Tiiomson  has,  however, 
ascertained  that  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

JMeTican  Puiso?i,  Giutco. — Dr.  Uslar,  of,  Oajaca,  in 
Mexico,  states  in  a  letrer  that  he  has  investigated  the 
nature  of  the  celebrated  Mexican  poison,  Guaco.  He 
speaks  of  its  medicinal  properties  as  powerful,  and  hopes 
European  physicians  wilt  investigate  its  powers,  lie  is 
of  opinion  that  the  plant  which  produces  the  poison  is  a 
species  of  ConvoWulus,  and  not  the  Mikania  Giia-^o,  as  is 
usually  supposed.  He  doubts  altogether  the  active  pro- 
perties of  the  Mikania,  which  also  accords  with  Hancock's 
opinion. — Bot.  Zeit. 

Lemons — Himala?jan,  method  of  Keeping. — "Five  dozen 
Lemons  were  bought  in  the  bazaar  (Srinagur)  for  about 
fourpence  ;  six  of  them,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
basket,  weiglied  about  five  pounds.  It  is  customary  to 
pluck  the  fi  uit  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth  but  is 
not  quite  ripe.  It  is  then  buried  in  deep  holes  in  the 
ground,  lining  the  pits  and  covering  the  fruit  with  dry 
leaves.  In  this  situation  it  attains  maturity,  and  if  not 
bruised  in  packing,  retaios  its  form  and  freshness  for  a 
considerable  jteriod.  I  saw  some  disinterred,  after  they 
had  been  buried  for  three  months,  and  they  were  in  the 
most  perfect  preset  vation."-Jl/oorcro//'.f  Travels, MaX/x.^.^b, 


CALENDAR  OP  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  COi\&t;RVATORIES,  &c. 

Many  plants  will  soctii  be  fit  for  rejiolting:.  When  plants  are 
remnved  to  a  higher  temperature,  examine  their  roots,  and  see 
if  thpy  are  healthy,  ami  if  not.  t-liake  tlieolrisoil  from  tlieni,  arici 
repot  iheni  in  iiGsh  soil  into  smaller  pots  ;  this  is  a  good  mode 
for  preparinf;:  plants  for  th.e  one-shift  system,  whicli  may  be 
adopied  us  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  spread  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
new  soil.  The  one-shift  should  never  be  adopted  until  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  roots  are  in  a  liealthy  state  and  bpsirining- to 
grow.  There  is  no  time  when  a  low  niglit  temperature  is  more 
necessary  than  during  the  next  six  weeks,  us  plants  are  now  more 
Crisily  excited  than  at  any  other  period. 

CoHfierwaior^.— Orar.ge-trees.  il  now  removed  to  an  early 
Vinery  or  stove,  and  kept  in  doors  all  summer,  will  come  into 
flower  next  Christmas  with  very  little  furcin;;^.  Camellias  that 
have  not  former!  flower-buds  may  also  be  introductd  into  heat 
insiiccessionlrom  this  time;  some  of  tliem  may  be  expected  to 
flower  aboutthe  middle  of  next  yeptember.  1  liad  sometrcattd 
thus  last  year,  r.nd  they  hceran  to  flower  at  tliat  lime.  Plants  of 
the  Fuchtiia  rorynibiflaru  which  were  cut  hack  last  antunnito  the 
ripened  wnoil,  and  preserved  in  any  outliouse  throuy^n  the  win- 
ter, will  flower  in  May  if  they  are  now  removed  to  a  Vinery  tir 
forcinK-housc.  'I'he  nitcht  temperature  of  the  Conscrvfttory 
sliould  now  he  lowvr  than  ihrom;h  the  winter,  say  about  40",  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  l)e  Bturted  away  Kluwly  at  first ;  this 
filionld  be  atteniled  to  now  bj*  all  who  regard  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  their  plants. 

Graenhoune. — If  yoti  guard  against  frost,  there  is  no  danger  of 
thisliiiiiBe  Kctflnetoo  low  in  temiicruture,  and  air  sliould  be 
fr'.ely  admitted  every  fine  day,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  from 
growing' too  rapidly  at  this  hcason.  Owing  to  a.  drier  atmo- 
Hphere  being  thus  produced,  the  plants  in  this  house  will  re- 
quire con>it(uit  attention  with  regard  to  watering. 

I'nrcivff  ;;i7rt  — That  variety  ol  the  common  Lilac  called  Charles 
the  Tenth  iH  the  best  of  them  for  fmcing,  us  It  rctidni*  ItB  high 
colour  bettor  than  the  OhI  Purple  one;  atjd  if  it  wan  graded  on 
the  PcrBian  Ulac  it  would  chccU  itHvigorouH  haliit,  and  render  It 
mofc  inHrifigeahle  as  a  pot  plant.  Man  ihe  Double  Sloe  hceiiMUb. 
niitted  toforcmif  by  any  one  )  It  would  make  ugood  c'»iitrustwitli 
Muchplantaas  the  TJoubIc  JJwarf  Almond  and  the  Double  Chi- 
hchu  Almond,  the  Rliodorfi,  «tc.,  all  of  tlicfn  llowcrlng  before 
their  IcitvcH  appear.  About  the  name  treatment  n»  that  (or  lorc- 
irig  Puricli-trueM  will  HUit  them;  and,  helu);  rmturiilly  curly 
bloomcr«,  they  are  good  phiiiiM  for  forcing.  A  Hteady  bottom- 
heat,  a  rnoiHt  utmoHjihcre,  and  attention  t<i  clean Iniuun,  arc  thu 
ciilet  retjuiitlt'.'ii  in  uurly  forcing  f1owcr».—Z'.  V. 


11. -FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
fjut-door  Uepiirtment. 

As  snon  as  the  ground  is  a  little  dried  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  all  the  vacant  beds  in  the  flower-garden  forked  over,  so  as 
to  get  tlie  soil  properly  pulverised  prior  to  planting  out  the 
autumn-sown  annuals.  Preparation  must  also  be  made  for  a 
genera!  sowing  of  the  more  hardy  kimls.  such  as  Larkspurs, 
Godetias,  Clarkias,  Nemophilas,  &c.,  which  should  he  got  in 
the  first  day  the  ground  is  sufnciently  dry  to  admit  of  sowing 
thtm.  Proceed  with  the  pruning  of  Shrubs  and  common  Roses, 
hut  leave  the  more  tender  kinds  until  you  are  sure  they  will  not 
be  injured  by  frost.  The  most  tender  of  the  Chinese  varieties, 
that  were  covered  in  autunni  with  leaves  arc  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  ]  expect  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  without 
losinga  twig. 

lieserue  Garden.— Sze  that  the  plants  in  this  department  arc  not 
thrown  out  ol  the  ground  by  the  late  fro&t.  If  they  are  loose 
fasten  them.  Proceed  with  planting  out  biennials  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  state,  and  prepare  a  tittle  ground  in  a  vi-arm 
corner  for  sowing  Stocks  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  annuals  for 
transplanting. 

PU.1  and  Frames. — Here  there  will  be  no  want  of  work  for  the 
next  ihree  monttis.  Some  of  the  Stocks  and  other  annuals  sown 
some  weeks  back  will  require  potting  off,  putting  3  or  4  plants  in 
a  pot.  Pot  off  Verbenas,  &c.,  put  in  cuttings  of  aU  kinds  which 
you  are  deficient  in.  Divide  and  make  root-cuttings  oi  Bouvardia 
triphylla;ind  ungustifolia,  and  get  the  plants  forward  and  strong 
for  planting  out.  Put  Salvia  patens  into  heat  to  produce  cut- 
tings, and  see  that  everything  is  in  order  fur  the  spring,  which 
will  soon  be  upon  us. —  iV.  P.  A. 

HI. -FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

As  a  matter  of  course  elU  FloricuLiuraL  Calendars  must  to  a- 
certain  extent  be  acted  on  only  as  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
the  operations  there  detailed  as  necessary.  During  pprjng  and 
summer,  ttie  experienced  Florist  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to 
point  out  the  previous  week  what  is  requisite  to  he  done  the 
ensuing  one.  But  at  this  unceitain  season  «"»■  •  ^  ,  „.",'„."*" 
hv  circumstances.  Whilst  vaitio^  -'  ,  ' /"^'^  ^^,  ^  Tb. 
rapidly  disappearing,  it  wii'-  ,  -  ""^  ^'i'"  .^IP^'t  Jn  he  on 
tttL  nlPrt-    anrf^«  **  -.erelorc  cause  the  Flonst  to  be  on 

„1-.  ->*'^  ^^j^  weather   continues   mild,  draw  the  lights 

^.^.npietely  otf  the  Auricula  frames  during  the  day,  cc^mine  the 
plants  minutely,  and  sec  that  all  is  going  on  well.  Should  any 
mild  rain  fiill  during  tlie  week,  they  will  be  benefited  .by  a  good 
sprinkling  "  in  the  middle  (f  the  d'uj ;"  wh<;nlhe  lights  arc  drawn 
on  tilt  them,  so  that  the  grass  may  get  as  dry  as  pussio,le  before 
night. 

6''/)7i«iW7i5.— The  same  observations  will  apply  to  these  flowers 
and  carefully  remove  all  spotted  or  diseased  leaves. 

T//^';7.s,  — Still  cover  with  sand  as  they  appear. 

ilanuiifyu!usLS.—S\\o\i.h\  the  beds  get  sufficiently  dry  ,  they 
should  immediately  he  planted  ;  we  usually  jilant  two  verj  large 
beds,  one  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  alter  fhe  other  ;  this 
gives  a  competiuir  Florist  a  better  chance,  besides  proloi  >smS 
the  season  of  bloom  in  his  garden. 

ZJft/f/fr/.'.-.— Still  '^^rike  cuttings  in  moist  heat  as  they  get  long 
enough.—/.  F,  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Finery. — Where  Pines  aie  cxten.sively  grown,  it  would  be  .  i"- 
coiivenienttn  examineand  repot  them  a  few  at  a  time,  as  th  -y 
want  it;  and  as  the  plunging  m.ateria!  will  now  require  son  *6 
addition  to  keep  the  bottom-heat  to  between  S0°  and  85°.  it  wi.  '1 
he  better  to  have  a  general  arrangement  of  the  whole  stock  q  ^ 
successions  in  pots  whenever  the  weather  is  favouraole.  Tbo.li 
Plants  intended  for  fruiting  in  tlie  autumn  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  healthy,  or  the  soil  has  be- 
come close,  a  partial  or  entire  removal  of  both,  as  may  appear 
requisite,  siiould  take  place.  In  repotting,  the  size  of  pot  must; 
be, determined  by  the  sort  of  Pine  and  condition  of  tlie  plant, 
The  Mtmtserrat,  Jamaica,  and  some  others,  make  fewer  roots 
than  the  strong-growing  Providence,  Envillc,  and  Queen,  and 
consequently  lequire  less  pot-room.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant 
them  out  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  fiuit  is  formed^ 
smaller  pots  may  be  used  titan  if  the  plants  had  to  mature  their 
fruit  in  them.  In  potting,  use  some  Moss  over  the  drainage^ 
and  sprinkle  a  handful  of  soot  over  the  Moss,  to  keep  out  worms. 
Those  of  the  younger  successions  that  are  in  good  condition  at 
thcroot  should  have  a  good  shift,  as  they  will  fill  a  large  pot  by 
Midsumruer,  and  the  less  they  have  to  be  shifted,  the  fewer 
checks  they  receive.  If  the  heat  in  the  bed  at  a  foot  from  the 
surface  is  about  80°,  do  not  use  much  fresh  material,  as  the  heat 
from  the  sun  will  soon  begin  to  act  upon  the  bed,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  have  to  add  a  little  more  rounti  the  outside  pots  in  a 
month  hence  if  necessary  tliau  to  run  any  risk  of  injuring  the 
roots  by  an  over- degree  of  bottom-heat. 

FiVier^.— From  the  time  the  fruit-bearingshoots  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  slopped,  the  temperature  t'hould  be  fully  "5°  by  ' 
fire  heat  during  the  day,  letting  it  fall  towards  evenmg,  and 
keeping  it  as  low  as  6o°  durir.g  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
This  treatment  of  the  Vines  should  be  strictly  observed,  as  tiiey 
will  be  more  healthy  from  it,  and  the  crop  about  as  early  as  if 
:i  higher  night  temperature  were  kept,  and  it  will  he  found  more 
eciinomical.  The  Vines  grown  in  Pine-stoves,  and  indeed  ia 
Vineries  also,  will  be  benefited  by  tying  Moss  round  the  old 
wood,  as  it  will  keep  them  moist  and  cool,  and  the  sap-vessels 
expand  better  than  when  exposed  to  dry  heat. 

PcHc/i-Aowi't.'.— Where  the  fruit  is  swelling-,  the  night  tempera- 
ture should  he  about  6u°,  and  /O^  to  75°  during  tiie  ddv,  by  fire- 
lieat.  Give  air  when  the  sun  raises  the  thermomefer  to  80°. 
Careful  attention  to  temperature  and  syringing  will,  in  most 
cases,  keep  down  insects  ;  but  where  this  fails,  fumigating 
sliould  be  had  recourse  to.  The  most  effectual  wuy  of  destroying 
irreen-fly  by  fumigating  is  to  fill  the  houses  moderately  on  two 
successive  evenings. 

Ciierry-h'iuse.—U  the  Cherries  liave  set  numerou.sIy,  and  are 
so  tar  advanced  as  to  .«how  which  are  the  most  promising 
fruit,  thiu  out  the  smallest.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  now  be 
given  with  advant.igeto  theplantsin  pots. 

iVelons.— Fur  a  moderate-sized  frame,  one  plant  under  the 
centre  of  eacli  liglit  is  snflicient ;  but  if  two  are  prelcrred,  plant 
them  15  mches  apart  lengthways  of  the  frame.  In  preparing  for 
planting  out  Melons  in  pits  of  a  good  width,  it  is  better  to  put 
the  plants  within  18  inches  of  the  front- wall,  and  train  them  on  a 
trellis  towards  the  liaek,  2  feet  iroin  tlie  glnsiS.  FiU  the  pit  to 
wit  hi  [I  3  feet  of  where  you  intend  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  be 
with  tan  or  leaves  in  B  fresh  stu'c,  then  lay  6  inches  of  decayed 
leaves  and  dung  upon  it  f  then  form  a  ridge  silong  the  front  of 
turfy  loam,  with  a  portion  of  burnt  marl  and  eliHrcoal  for  turning 
out  the  phiiitH  upon,  leaving  the  remaining  spiice  to  he  filled  up 
at  intervals.  Tlie  plants,  when  turned  out,  should  bo  2  feet 
from  the  glass.- W,  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Gfrt/Znig". -Where  there  are  inferior  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
or  too  many  of  one  sort,  procure  scions  of  superior  varieties,  and 
keep  them  till  wanted  in  u  cool  situation. 

Cuciwibern.—Suv:  seeds,  or  procure  a  few  plants  from  those 
who  force  early.  A  Cucumber  that  grows  quickly,  fruits  plenti- 
fully, ami  eatB  crisp,  is  to  be  preferred,  wln-rc  exhibition  is  not 
an  ohjcct.  The  temperature  should  rungu  from  Qh°lu  7ii°,  allow- 
ing 6^  more  lor  sun-hcut.  If  the  condensed  water  on  the  saali- 
bars  Ih  of  a  pure  colour  there  will  ho  no  danger  from  rank  Htonm. 

Celcri/  and  CmtliJluwcrN.  —  Sov/  In  a  slight  hotbed;  the  latter  to 
Huccecii  ihoHc  Mown  in  the  niitumn,  A  pot  of  Ccleiy  may  iio  put 
into  the  Cucumber  frame,  as  a  litHu  will  reiiuhc  tu  be  howu  thus 
early  If  line  heuu.s  nre  expected  in  September. 

Fotalwn.—inaui  in  framcH,  and  forward  tiihcrw  by  iiuttlngthom 
in  any  warm  phice,  for  plitnling  under  straw  eovcr»  ami  hinillcH, 

Peas  nndlii!iiitN.—\  sowing  oi  thesu  will  require  to  bo  nmdu  as 
boon  as  the  weather  will  admit, 
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Shallots  and  Gitriin,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn,  should  now  be 
planted  the  first  opportunity,  digrgins;  the  ground  deeply,  makiog 
it  fine  and  just  frtsteninctlie  bulbs  on  the  surface. 

Cabbiiffc— Where  there  are  not  plenty  of  autumn-sown  ones, 
isowsome  on  the  warmest  border  you  have,  or  In  a  carrot-frame. 

Oniojis  and  Currvts.—Ttie  ground  intended  for  these  cannot 
be  too  often  turned  after  these  frosty  mornings.— ii.i^. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
0/(f  TFoods.— Attend  to  former  directions  respecting- the  work 
that  is  necessary  to  be  performed.  It  would  show  care,  and  add 
much  to  the  Ijeautyof  trees  if  all  rotten  brandies  and  split  boughs 
•were  removed,  and  evergreen  shrubs  planted  under  the  trees; 
young  Firs,  such  as  Silver,  Spruce,  and  Hemlock-leaved  .Spruce, 
to  be  headed  off  at  a  proper  height,  might  also  be  planted  as 
underwood ;  this  may  be  done  by  having  a  cart  filled  with  good 
rich  compost,  mixed  with  leaf-mould  to  put  over  the  roots  when 
planting.  By  this  mea.is  most  kinds  would  succeed,  and  render 
the  woods  much  more  cheerful  in  winter. 

Coppice. — Forward  all  necessary  works  when  the  weather 
permits.  Having  omitted  formerly  to  mention  the  distances 
from  each  other  at  which  Coppice- wood  should  be  planted,  I 
would  recommend  planting  them  at  about  four  feet  apart  each 
■way,  as  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  plenty  of  stools  to  choose 
from,  as  some  will  grow  faster  than  others,  and  some  may  fail. 
In  forming  a  new  Coppice,  I  would  prefer  planting  in  masses, 
each  kind  by  themselves,  according  to  the  soil  and  locality. 
They  would  have  a  better  appearance,  and  it  would  prevent 

,some  kinds  from  overgrowing  others  and  injuring  them,  besides 
it  would  be  more  coovcnicut,  when  cutting,  to  have  each  kind 
separate.  I  also  omitted  to  mention  Birch,  and  some  kinds  of 
Willows,  as  being  very  profitable  and  useful  copse-wood,  along 
-with  Oak,  Ash,  Hagberry,  or  Bird  Clicrry  and  Hazel,  as  being 
the  most  useful.  I  may  also  venture  to  recommend  the  Locust- 
tree  in  favourable  localities.  The  Hazel  miglit  be  mixed  with 
tall- growing  trees,  to  draw  them  up  to  a  greater  length. 

"""'  "'<ns. — Too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be 

w'^'!^^^  A'"-     J  the  earlv  periods  of  their  growth, 

rnri^M     "•".""  "'^'^?""".^  ■     .  '^"this.     A  few  trees  will 

for  all  their  future  value  depends    u^,..  .   .^^ouortion  and 

naturally  take  the  right  way,  having  a  proper  ^^''P""'^"  f'^^ 
equality  of  side-branches,  with  only  one  leader,  but  for  one  «. 
these  tliere  are  scores  that  require  timely  and  skilful  training  to 

Iceep  them  in  rightorder. 

Hedge  Jio-jfs.—lt  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little 
attention  yjaid  to  the  proper  training  of  trees  in  hedge-rows, 

which  mig  ht  be  made  useful  and  ornamental  if  a  little  care  was 

bestowed  upon  them. 
Niirsfi-7/    Work.— As  the  weather  continues  unfavourable  for 

many    0|  lerations   in  this  department,  all  work.s  that    can    be 

forwarde  d  with  advantage  should  be  proceeded  with,  to  be  ready 

for  the  D  lore  active  operations  of  planting  and  sowing,  when  the 

weather   becomes  more  favourable, —  W.  B. 
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1.9.  Frosty;  slieluly  clouded ;  densely  overcast;  rain. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Our  CoRRESrONKicNTS  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  thein 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  Uiem 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 

CoMsiUNiCATiONs  from  the  following  Correspondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  faund  for  them  : — 
M.  G..  J.  B.  K.  L.,  Nemo,  J.  Wightun,  A  Practical  Man,  Peter 
Maclcen.zie,  Martin  Doyle,  A  Bee  Preserver,  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  G. 
Thompson,  W.  Billington,  0.,  Vitis,  Q.,  J.  Spencer,  It.  Erring- 
ton,  Gr„  J.M'L. 

Abutilonstriatum.— Profei/s. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  produces  its  pretty  bell-shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow 
strongly  veined  with  scarlet,  for  ten  months  in  theyear.  It  likes 
a  moderate  supply  of  water  when  growing.  The  temperature 
for  it  maybe  that  of  the  open  air  in  summer— about  75°,  at  most. 
The  kind  of  soil  to  grow  it  in  is  not  important,  but  it  m  ust  be 
allowed  to  have  plenty  of  pot-room  for  its  roots,  or  it  loses  its 
leaves  at  bottom,  and  becomes  naked  and  unsightly.: 

Charring.— 0.— Sods  put  on  a  hotbed,  and  sticks  inside  it,  may 
be  greatly  reduced,  but  cannot  be  considered  charred  by  any 
such  operation. 

Deodars.— Goi-an.— Place  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
with  the  points  cut  off,  under  a  handglass,  in  a  very  little 
bottom-heat,  and  they  will  strike  root. 

Emigration'.- ^J  Poor  Cabbage  will  do  better  here  in  a  com- 
fortable place  than  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else.  We 
do  not  admire  the  land  of  repndiation,  and  cannot  recommend 
any  one  to  go  to  a  place  where  swindliiig  is  the  national  cha- 
racteristic. If  Cabbage  is  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation  that 
he  cannot  remain  as  he  is,  then  he  had  better  try  Canada 
or  New  Zealand,  provided  he  has  some  money,  some  patience, 
and  a  great  deal  of  energy.  Any  place,  however,  is  better  than 
one  where  you  have  a  large  garden,  1000  pots,  MO  succession 
Pines,  120  fruiters,  Peach. house,  Vinery,  pleasure-ground,  and 
ititchen-garden,  with  only  one  man,  ^v!lo■i3  often  absent  si.K 
weeks  at  a  time.  If  there  is  such  a  place,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  master  ought  to  be  his  own  slave  ;  and  if  gardeners  would 
lake  our  advice  he  should  be  so. 

Exhibitions.— i^n  Exhibitor.— it  is  rather  a  nice  point  whether 
Clematis  Sieboldi  and  azurea  grandiflora  can  be  called  green- 
house climbers  or  not.  They  are  certainly  hardy,  but  they 
thrive  much  better  in  a  greenhouse  than  out  of  it.  You  had 
better  inquire  of  the  secretary  what  the  practice  is  of  the 
Society  where  ^ou  propose  to  exhibit. 

Florists'  Flowers.— TFanficAs/nre.— Your  Chinese  Primrose 
looks  like  a  half-bleached  variety  of  the  dark-red  notched  kind. 
The  specimens  are  much  withered;  possibly  as  there  are  very 
few  varieties  at  present  of  this  plant,  that  you  have  sent  may  be 
worth  keeping. 

Fumigation.— 0/i['(?r. —  Your  question  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"     According  to  the 


archives  of  Pharmacy,  a  sweet  fumigating  inflammable  fluid  i3 
prepared  by  mixing  together  48  oz.  spirits  of  wine,  4  oz. 
Tinct.  Benzoin,  the  like  quantity  of  Tinct.  of  Vanilla,  of  Acetic 
Ether,  and  Oil  of  Bergamot,  each  1  oz.  ;  2  oz.  Oil  of  Cedar,  ^ 
07-  of  Tincture  of  Musk  and  of  Peruvian  Balsam  ;  Oil  of  Mace, 
Oil  of  Cloves,  and  Oil  of  Cassia,  each  ^  an  oz.  We  cannot 
a;,'ain  answer  such  questions  as  this,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  our  Paper. 
GuRKKN-s.— J.  B. /ST.  L.~The  little  prickly  Russian  Gnrken  is 
often  used  in  pickles,  and  it  is  always  distributed  by  the 
Horticultural  Society;  but,  from  the  description  given  by  a 
late  correspondent,  we  suppose  that  he  meant  the  Cucumis 
prophetarum,  a  bad  material  for  snch  purposes.  C.  Anguria  is 
also  used  in  the  same  way,  but  is  equally  objectionable. 
HKATHS.—Z)(Mn;/ms.— These  are  best  struck  early  in  autumn, 
but  they  will  do  now.  Put  them  in  silver  sand  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  wipe  it  out  every  morning  and  evening.  We  never 
saw  cuttings  of  forced  Pinks  used,  and  should  doubt  whether 
the  practice  is  worth  attempting. 
Hawkkr's  Ljcknce.— [K.  A'.  J.— Garden  seeds  cannot  be  carried 
about  the  country  and  sold  from  door  to  door  without  a 
hawker's  licence.  Every  hawker,  pedlar,  &c.,  must  pay  a  duty 
of  4/.  for  each  year;  and  if  he  travel  with  any  horse,  ass, 
mule,  or  other  beast  drawing  burthen,  the  additional  sum  of 
4/.  yearly  for  each  such  beast. 
HoLLY-BEiiRiKS.— .-I  S«6scn6er.— Of  your  Holly-berries  that  were 
mixed  with  sand  and  buried  this  winter  in  the  ground,  if  sown 
in  March,  a  few  may  come  up  during  the  summer;  but  they 
will  not  grow,  generally,  before  next  season. t 
Insects.— j4  Subscriber's  Scales  from  the  Peach-tree  appear  to  be 
the  Coccus  patella;  form  is — Gard.  Chron. ,  vo\.  ii'i.,  p.  517;  the 
smaller  ones  running  about  are  the  young  of  the  same,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  a  smaller  species  may  also  infest  the 

Peacli-tree.  B. 0.— We    doubt    whether   guano  sprinkled 

among  com[)ost  will  kill  wirevvorm. J.  B. — No.  1  is  closely 

allied  to  the  Coccus  Testudo,  of  Curtis,  and  thus  are  probably 
identical;  2,  is  a  Lepisma,  but  I  neither  know  the  species,  nor 
can  I  say  upon  what  it  feeds;  3,  is  Aspidiotus  Bromelia;,  of 
Curtis;  4,  is  a  young  Helix;  6,  the  leaf  has  probably  been 
punctured  by  an  exotic  Thrips.  The  box  No.  5  was  crushed 
and  empty.  Pill-boxes,  unless  cut  down  and  well  made,  will 
not  bear  tnc  j.."^^!- ^  ^^  "°^^'  ^"'^  *'*^  stamping  at  once  deslloys 
them.  If  a  pill-box  be'  cut  down  to  i..C  '^•^P^h  of  half  ^^  inch, 
and  a  slice  of  cork  of  the  same  thickness,  ouo  very  much 
smaller,  as  the  cork  of  a  vial,  be  stuck  in  the  centre  vrith  seal- 
ing-wax or  a  wafer,  the  lid  and  boltani  will  not  sink  in,  and 
there  will  generally  be  plenty  of  room  lelt  round  the  cork  for 
specimens;  for  the  samereason'^  nothingcan  be  worse  adapted 
for  transmitting  fragile  or  living  objects  than  lucifer-boxes, 
which  are  often  employed.  For  small  insects  the  barrel  of  an 
old  pen  or  a  quill  stopped  at  both  ends  with  cork,  is  an  admi- 
rable protection  per  post.  As  the  period  is  now  approaching 
when  we  expect  to  be  favoured  with  numerous  specimens  both 
from  the  Gardener  and  Farmer,  we  hope  our  recommendations 
will  be  adopted,  that  specimens  may  arrive  safe,  and  enable  us 
to  give  satisfactory  answers.— JZ. 
Lawns. — F.  R.  S. — A  good  kind  of  Grass  for  improving  a  lawn  is 
Crested  Dogstail;  it  may  be  sown  in  March.  The  common 
pTacFice  is  to  bush-harrow  the  lawn  in  order  to  stir  up  the  soil 
a  little  for  the  seed,  which  should  be  sown  broad-cast  when  the 
ground  is  damp,  passing  a  garden  roller  over  it  when  the 
ground  becomes  sufficiently  dry.  t 
Ll'culia  gsatissima. — Ii?ujdo72.—T\us  is  an  excellent  Conserva- 
tory plant,  but  we  never  saw  it  tried  in  a  window ;  it  succeeds 
well  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  which  require  bottom-heat. IF.  C— It 

is  not  a  climber,  but  a  beautiiul  greenhouse  stirub,  with  large 
fragrant  blossoms,  having  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
Hydrangea.  :f 
Manures, — Ignoramus. — Charcoal  seems  useful  for  everything; 
the  softer  it  is  the  better.  We  know  notliing  of  the  action  of 
Potter's  liquid  guano ;  but  his  common  guano  is  so  very  good 
that  it  is  worth  trying  the  other.     Nothing  that  we  have  seen 

acts  on  Pelargoniums  like  superphosphate  of  lime. 0.  — We 

never  heard  of  Rushes  being  used  as  manure  for  Auriculas. 
Bran,  soaked  with  soapsuds,  which  lias  lain  two  years  or 
nearly,  although  not  reduced  to  a  soil,  is  fit  for  use.  Kill  the 
small   dingy-coloured   worms,  by  moistening  it  with   boiling 

water. A    Lady. — Nitrate   of  soda  is  no  doubt    useful  to 

greenhouse  plants  if  mixed  in  the  water  used  in  watering 
them.  The  weaker  the  solution  the  belter.  Instead  of  2oz. 
to  6  gallons  of  water  we  should  only  use  half  as  much,  or 
even  half  that,  and  trust  to  the  quantity  that  will  be  given  by 
slow  degrees.  A  much  better  material  is  Potter's  guano  or 
superphosphate  of  lime.  If  you  love  your  plants  they  will 
take  it  kindly  of  you  to  give  them  some. 
MoRrHiiLOGY. — E.  B.  —  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  very 
sensible  letter;  but  we  make  a  point  of  not  coming  into  contact 
with  such  people  as  those  to  whom  you  alluiie.  It  is  true  that 
the  criticism  is  "a  production  which  for  egotism,  ignorance  of 
the  subject-matter  in  dispute  (i^),  and  illiberality,  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,"  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  is  beneath  even  contempt; 
Na.mes  of  Plants.— Coj'A-. — If  you  will  again  refer  to  p.  71,  you 
will  see  that  the  account  of  Statice  rytidophylla  is  a  mere  ex- 
tract from  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Your  leaf  is  surely  not  it,  but  seems  to  be  S. 
oleifolia,  orsome  such  species.  S.  Dicksoni,  or  Dickensoni,  is 
in  the  way  of  S.  arborea,  and  is  the  same  as  S.  rytidophylla. 

■ G.  B.—  \.  Cineraria  Tussilaginis  var.  ;    2.   Erica  gracilis  ; 

3.  Indeterminable;  4.  Ditto:  perhaps  Bignonia  pandora;;  5. 
Lavandula  dcntata;  6.    InGeterminable.     Plants  out  of  dower 

cannot  often  be  named  with  any  accuracy. A. — One  of  your 

Begonias  is  coccinea,  the  other  has  nn  good  dowers,  and  we 
do  not  recognise  it;  the  plant  called  Hibbertia  is  Pomadcrris 

elliptica. IF.il/. — Your  Gcsnera,  which  looks  like  a  cross 

between  G.  Dimglasii  and  bulbosa,  is  handsome  and  new  to  us. 

■ 5.  H.— !,  Carex  fulva;  2,  Scirpus  sylvaticus;  4,  Blechnum 

boretile  ;  5,  Asplenium  ruta-muraria;  G,  A.  adiantura  nigrum; 

7,  Polypodium  vulgare.  § Trojncul.—Hext  week. 

Oaks. — Crushiman. — There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Wainscot  Oak  is  produced  by  the  Quercus  Cerris.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora  run  up  in  the  close  forests  of 
the  Continent. 
Peach-treks. — A  "New  Subscriber. — Your  Royal  George  Peach- 
tree  has  been  planted  in  soil  too  highly  manured.  You  must 
manage  it  in  summer  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no  occasion  to 
cut  out  over-luxuiiant  shoots  in  v,'inter.  !Much  cutting  will 
increase  the  tendency  it  has  to  gum  and  canker.  Withhold 
manure  from  the  border  till  such  time  at  least  as  the  tree 
begins  to  bear,|| 
Peas. — .4  Subscriber. — The  Pea  you  sent  of  the  variety  which 
grows  with  you  to  the  height  of  9  ft.,  and  which  you  say  is  the 
best  tasted  of  any  you  have  ever  met  with,  continuing  in  eating 
when  other  Peas  are  hard,  is  Knight's  TailJIarrow.ll 
Pears.— J.  W.  T.— On  your  three  worthless  Pear-trees  on  a 
north  wall,  you  may  graft  for  frnit  to  come  in  between  January 
and  March,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  NePhis  Meuris,  and  March 
Eeigamot;  but  early  varieties  are  more  appropriate  than  late 
for  such  a  situation.  Grafts  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  11 
PiNE-APPj.Es.- X.  Y.  Z. — We  do  not  advise  you,  as  a  novice  in 
Pine-growiog,  to  attempt  them  out  of  pnts.  Try  that  way 
first,  and  when  you  have  become  acquainted  with  their  pot 
management,  then  turn  them  into  a  bed  of  earth,  warmed  by 
hot-water  gutters.  Soil  is  of  less  consequeuce  than  good 
management.     See  what  is    said  on  this  subject  atj  p.  19,  of 

the  present  volume. J.  B.  K.  L. — The  instance  you  mention 

is  noticed  to-day.  It,  however,  was  not  a  Queeu  Pine,  but  a 
Providence,  which  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing. 


Pits. — An  Irish  Economist. ~Hi.  Paxton's  plan  of  a  pit  is  only 
for  its  construction  and  not  for  heating  it.  It  need  not  be 
heated  at  all,  or  it  may  be  warmed  in  20  diflFerent  ways.  Our 
columns  have,  of  laic,  been  occapied  by  descriptions  of  . 
heating,  all  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  good.  Will 
none  of  them  suit  you  >  We  fear  clay  pipes  will  not  answer. 
Same  say  they  do,  but  in  our  experience  they  do  not.  We 
cannot  give  plans  of  boilers ;  that  is  the  business  of  those  who 
sell  them.  Rogers's  conical  boiler  is  a  truncated  hollow  cone. 
PoLYANTiiDS. — 0,— The  florists  who  use  for  these  flowers  the 
soil  in  which  Cowslips  grow,  dc  so  upon  the  supposition  that 
plants  know  better  than  we  do  what  they  like  ;  and  no  doubt 
florists  are  right.  The  Polyanthus  and  Cowslip  have  exactly 
the  same  habit  and  constitution. 
Potatoes.— ^r^^5. — Lime  is  a  good  manure  for  Potatoes.  If 
you  can  get  lime-rubbish,  so  much  the  better.  We  should  give 
the  land  a  good  dressing— say  20  loads  an  acre  of  lime  now, 
and  stable-dung  at  the  time  of  planting.  You  would  no  doubt, 
however,  find  your  account  in  using  a  few  bushels  of  Potter's 
guano  instead  of  lime.    It  costs  more,  but  produces  more  !  and 

then  you  may  sell  the  stable-dung. Jgnoramiis. — Nothing 

will  make  Potatoes  mealy  that  are  grown  in  the  shade.     They 
must  have  light,  and  plenty  too,  if  they  are  to  be  of  good 
quality. 
PoTTEn    Plants.— 0. — When  pots  are  lined  with  moss  the 
young  roots  are  entangled  in  it,  and  hold  the  soil  together,  so 
that  shifting  may  be  easily  accomplished.     Or,  if  sphagnum 
moss    is    employerl,   it    keeps    the  soil   damp.     Half-decayed 
woollen  rags  would  probably  be  useful  in  potting,  but  we  never 
saw  them  tried. 
Pruning  Forest-trees. —Z)e!)rf)'07>/a7Hs  will  appear  shortly.  We 
have  already  so    fully  and    repeatedly  expressed    our    own 
opinion  on  this  subject  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  renew  it 
again  speedily.    Col.  Greenwood's  new  book  will,  hfjVTcTCr, 
probably  lead  to  some  discussion. 
Raspberrv — T.  P. — We  wij^l^  Inquire. 

Stakes.— j!/("d/«Hrf  Co^:,,uy. —boml  and  char  your  Larch  p0l6&,  by 
all  means,  be^^re  you  drive  tliem.  But  did  you  not  see  what 
was  saifi,  m  our  last  Number  about  Seyssel  asphalte  for  this 
P"'!^ose?  Tliere  is  no  object  in  putting  them  in  round.  If 
driven  close  together,  and  secured  by  a  lath  nailed  to  the  top, 
they  make  the  best  of  all  hare- proof  fences. 
Sugar-bakers'  Scum.— 0;;ws. — We  regret  to  be  unable  to  give 
you  any  information  concerning  the  action  of  this  substance. 
It  is  reported  to  render  Grass  very  rank,  which  is  quite  in  its 
favour;  and  itis  said  to  be  good  for  Turnips;  but  we  can  get 
no  satisfactory  intelligence  upon  the  subject.  Our  correspond, 
ents  would  much  oblige  us  if  they  could  furnish  some  inform, 
ation  respectiugi', 
TisiBER.—^.  W.  i.— Larch-poles,  of  Cinches  average  diameter 
at  the  largest  end,  are  worth  about  2s.  6rf.  each  in  London, 
Good  Oak  is  worth  from  5d.  to  7d.  a  foot  superficial  in  the  inch. 
which  must  be  what  your  sawyer  means,  and  not  Qd.  a  foot 
for  the  5  inch.  English  Oak  is  worth  from  6/.  to  8?.  per  load, 
according  to  quality.  We  will  take  measures  in  a  week  or 
two  to  publish  the  Loudon  prices  of  English  timber,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 
Vines. — G.  M, — Having  two  small  Vineries  to  furnish  with 
7  plants  each,  you  may  plant  in  the  early  one,  3  Black  Ham- 
burgh, 2  Royal  Muscadine,  1  White  Sweetwater,  1  Black 
Prince  ;  in  the  late  house,  Black  Hamburgh,  2  CharleswortU 
Tokay,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,   3  St.    Peters.      For  fruiting  iu 

pots,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal  Muscadine.  || A.  B.—lt 

will  be  advisable  to  manure  your  Vine-border  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  Let  the  roots  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  but 
moist  in  the  giovi'ing  season;  the  reverse  of  tliisis  most  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  failure  as  regards  your  crops  of  Iruit.  Ifin 
consequence  of  its  being  situated  near  the  house,  you  prefer 
having  the  border  neat  and  rather  gay  during  the  summer, 
you  must  select  such  plants  as  will  neither  root   deeply  nor 

overspread  the  surface,  and  they  shouldbethinlyplanted.il 

Emih/.—A  fall  of  IS  inches  on  a  width  of  4.i  feet  will  be  quite 
enough  for  your  verandah,  especially  as  you  intend  to  have  it 
glazed  with  British  sheet- glass ;  and  if  you  do  so,  there  will  be 
very  little  risk  of  damage  from  hailstorms.  Vines  will  succeed 
if  planted  to  grow  up  tlic  supports  in  front,  and  trained  under 
the  glass.      For  this  situation,  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
Royal  Muscadine  are  most  suitable  varieties. || 
Vines    in    Pots. — Peter   C. — Vines  for    early  forcing  may  be 
coiled  once  round  with  some  advantage,  because  a  store  of 
perfectly-elaborated  juices  is  contained  in  the  mature  wood ; 
which  will  prove  useful  in  forming  leaves  in  the  first  instance. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a  great  length  of  wood  is 
coiled  in  the  pot,  a  large  portion  of  the  returning  sap  from 
tlie  recently-formed  leaves  is  appropriated  by  such  great  bulk 
of  wood,   and  the  latter  gains  an  accession  of  tissue  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  fresh 
roots.     The  Cwnes  should  be  potted  in  January,  and  brought 
gradually  forward,  so  as  to  break  the  buds  before  March,  when 
•     sufiicient  light  will  be  obtained  for  the  expanding  foliage;  after 
which  there  will  be  a  long  enough  season  to  prepare  them  for 
fruiting  next  summer.  || 
Whitney's  Transparent  Fluid.— X.  Z. — The  following  is  Mr. 
Whitney's  answer    to    your    inquiry: — "The    calculations  I 
made,  and  which  I  still  adhere  to,  was  on  glazed  calico,  which 
I    I  have  found  to  take  as  nearly  the  quantity  specified  as  pos- 
I   siblej  but  I  find  that  different  materials  require  larger  qusin- 
I   titles  of  the  composition  to  render  them  waterproof.     Book 
muslin  takes  considerably  more  than  glazed  calico,  as  all  the 
1    compartments  of  that  thin  fabric  must  be  filled  up.  Very  thick 
!    calico  without  glaze  also  takes  more  to  saturate  it,  for  which 
',    reason  I  have  particularly  recommended  that  parties  should 
1   use  glazed  calico,  and  apply  the  composition  on  the  side  ?iOi 
glazed.    Your  correspondent  must  have  omitted  to  read  the 
I  directions,  or  he  would  then  see  that  the  composition  is  to  be 
,  put  on  hot.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  his  calico 
» is  dry  it  will  be  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture,  and  1  should 
be  inclined  to  let  it  stand  the  summer,  and  give  it  a  coat  in 
autumn,  if  to  remain  out  all  the  winter." 
Miscellaneous:— T.  S.— We  know  of  no  proportion  for  mixing 
oil,  &c.    for  white  paint;  your  own  observation  will  tell  you 
when  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence.      If  yours  rubs  off  like 
whitewash,  it  may  be  because  you  use  bad  oil ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  arise  from  using  bad  white-lead,  which  is  often  adul- 
terated with  common  whitening.    Get  good  materials,  of  re- 
spectable people,  who  do  not  profess  to  sell  cheaper  than  they 
cu7ibuy.  and  your  paint  will  be  as  good  as  your  neighbours'. 

■ J.  B. — Youmay  plant  a  Pyracantha,  or   a   Ohimonanthus, 

or  a  common  Laurel,  or  an  Alaternus,oraPhyllirea.  We  should 
plant  the  first.  Violet-seeds  cannot  be  readily  bought.  Why 
not  get  the  wild  sorts  out  of  the  woods?  none  are  sweeter. 
They  maybe  planted  now,  and  will  blossom  soon;  but  we 
doubt  if  they  will  succeed.    Better  try  Periwinkle  and  Lilies- 

of-the-Valtey. Uchjleld  — Weare  in  possession  of  an  answer 

to  your  question  from  "O."  that    will  be  forwarded  to  you 

upon  your  giving  us  your  real  name  and  address.i R.  L. — 

Address,    '•  The    principal    Superintendent    of   the  Gardens, 

Hampton  Court." Este.—A  book  is  atthe  office  for  "Este." 

Alnha  will    find    directions  for  the    management  of   the 

Tuberose  given  at  p.  149,  1843.  t -T/teta.-WG  do  not  know 

where  seeds  of  the  Sirdar  Melon  may  be  had.     Your  letter 

is  sent  to   Mr.  Fleming.  J A  Constant  Header.— The  term 

struck  hive  in  the  article  on  Bees  was  misprinted  for  sticked 
hive,  or  the  hive  with  sticks  in  it.  Your  other  questions  will 
be  answered  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  himself,  to  whom  your  letter  is 
sent,  t 
Erratum.— Feb.  3,  p.  70,  Polyanthus— for  "fine-eyed"  read 
"pin-eyed." 

*»  *As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
lor  answering  this  week. 
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EXAMPLE  FARM. 

WANTED,  to  Rent  on  Lease,  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  21  Years,  to  enter  at  Lady-day,  a  Commodious 
Dwelling- house,  and  about  r2()  acres  of  Arable  Land,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lormiii?  it  into  an  EXAMPLE  FARM.  It  must  be  near 
to  a  Railway  station,  and  within  50  miles  of  London  ;  on  the 
greensand  formation,  uiulerthe  chalk,  or  on  the  London  clay  or 
plastic  clay  above  the  chalk.— Apply  to  Mr.  Morton,  Chester- 
iiill,  Stroud. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

MESSRS.  NESBirS  ACADEMY,  38,  KENNING- 
TON  LANE,  LAMBETH,  near  London.— "  From  Chemistry 
alone  further  progress  in  ApricuUure  is  tube  expected. " — Liebig. 
In  this  school,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies,  every  f&cility 
is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  Chemislry. 
The  pupils  are /jrHC^icrt//^'/  taught  in  the  laboratories,  the  methods  of 
analysing  the  various  earths,  soils,  manures,  &c.  ;  and  likewise  the 
means  of  detecting  the  substances  aljstracted  from  the  land  by  dif- 
ferent crops.  Land  Surveying  is  also  taught  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically.  A  copy  of  a  lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  to  the  Ulaidstone  Farmers'  Club  ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  school,  which  vary  from  40  guis.  to  /O  guineas  per 
annum,  may  be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 
— Sir.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Arithmetic,  English  Parsinir,  Education,  &c.,  mav  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers.—References  :  LJr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R  S.E.,  &:c.,  Author  of 
"Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  &c',  St.  Jan.es'  Park,  West- 
minster  ;  G.  F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Geology  for 
Beginners,"  &c.,  British  Museum,  London;  W.  and  J,  Gibbs,  Esqrs., 
Civil  Engineers,  Devonshire  St.,  Portland  Place,  London :  Rev.  T. 
■C'^ffs,  Carlisle  Episcopal  Chapel,  Lambeth  ;  R.  Greenhill,  Esq.,  Asb- 
ford,  Kent ;  and  C.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  "arming,  near  Maidstone 
Kent. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  il,  184.-*. 

MEETINGS  FOB.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
VVeb.sesuav,  Feb.  21    .      Agvicullurrtl  Society  of  England. 
TufjtsDAV,  Feb.  22    T.      A^rit;.  Imp.  gociety  of  Ireland. 

' .     Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
.    Agrii;.  Imp.  Socieiy  of  Ireland. 
FARiMERS-  CLUBS. 


Feb.£GJg^?P;"7- 

\  HndteiRh. 

Slarchl-;  AVrcniham 


Feb.  29      Richmondshire. 

rCollumpion. 
Maroh2<  Carditf. 

LGloaier.  _ii 


In  continuing  the  observations  we  commenced  last 
<week,  our  object  is,  as  it  was  then,  to  ascertain  the 
CHEAPEST  WAY  OF  KEEPING  fakm-hohses  ;  and  we 
are  now  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  labour  involved 
in  the  use  of  various  implements,  merely  because  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  this  affects  the  evidence 
offered  by  many,  as  to  the  sum  total  of  the  expense 
■connected  with  horse-labour.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
■what  portion  of  this  sum  may  be  owing  to  other  points 
of  farm  management— to  the  adoption  of  particular 
implements,  for  instance — before  we  can  determine 
what  the  tendency  of  this  evidence  is.  The  remark 
we  made  in  our  last  Gazette,  that  the  total  expense  of 
horse-keep  incurred  by  the  Berkshire  farmer  who  uses 
waggons,  might  be  much  greater  than  that  incurred 
by  the  Scotch  farmer  occupying  the  same  number  of 
acres  of  a  similar  soil,  who  uses  carts,  without  there 
being  necessarily  greater  economy  in  the  stables  of  the 
latter,  was  not  intended  to  justify  the  former  in  his 
practice;  it  was  brought  forward  merely  to  show,  as 
we  have  just  said,  to  what  an  extent  the  expenses 
under  this  head  depend  on  particulars  not  immediately 
connected  with  it ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  form 
of  the  plough  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these 
particulars ;  that  the  difference  in  the  power  required 
lor  the  performance  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  with 
the  cart  and  the  waggon,  is  notgreater  than  that  in  the 
power  required  to  plough  a  certain  extent  of  land  with 
the  various  forms  of  the  implement  employed  in  dif- 
ferent districts  for  the  purpose. 

■\Ve  do  not  intend  entering  now  on  the  subject  of 
wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  either  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  them,  or  as  to  the  power  required 
to  draw  them  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
show  that,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  njay,  there  is  a 
£reat  difference  in  the  force  required  to  draw  differ- 
ent ploughs,  when  opening  furrows  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Mr.  Pusey,  who  first 
directed  attention  to  this  subject,  detailed  the  results 
of  his^  experiments  in  the  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  and  from  his  paper  we  have  com- 
piled the  following  table : — 

POWKB    EEQUIKEU    TO   OPEN    A    FURROW   FIVE  INCHES   DEEP    AND 
NINK     INCHES    WIDE. 


^amc  of  Plough. 


rcTl?aflon'H      Improved     Scotch  t 

Swing  Plonifh     .         .         .         ,  f 
Clark'H  Improved  Scotch  Swini:') 

Ploagh       .       .       .       .       ./ 
llsn's  Improved  Uerkshirc,  one-"! 

wheel / 

Raiuiomc'n  P.P.  two-whceLn 

Do.        flo.        Swing 
KIds'r  Swing         .... 
iJo.  onc-w)iCL-l       .... 
Botlftnrl,  Ransome*!!,  N.L.,  two-1 

wheeh / 

Old  Bcrlnhira  Wheel  Ploogh  .    . 
Uolkain  Plouifii,two  whecu  .    . 

•  The  furrow  in  thU  cane  wan  i*lx  Inches  deep  on  one  aide,  but 
Oie  furrow. klice  waa  thrown  dowiiwardH. 

Here  wc  ete  a  great  difference  in  the  power  required 

t'l  draw  th£8e  ploughs — »uch  a  diffiirtnco,  in  fact,  as 
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would  force  the  farmer  who  employed  the  one  of 
greatest  draught,  to  keep  three  horses  for  every  two  that 
were  kept  by  the  farmer  who  used  that  of  least 
draught. 

Mr.  Pusey's  experiments  drew  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  many  trials  of  ploughs  have  been 
made  since  those  which  he  has  recorded  ;  the  follow- 
ing results  of  some,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
Ipswich  and  other  farmers'  clubs,  are  extracted  from 
the  "  Farmers'  Magazine." 

Swinf?  plough— the  furrow  g  inches -wide  by  7  inches  deep, 
down  the  field,  and  9  inciies  wide  by  6  inches  deep,  up. 


Name  of  Plough. 


Swing  plough,    S.  R. . 

Do.  do.      F.  F.  . 

Do.  do.      F.  S.  . 

Palmer's  patent  W.  H. 
Wooden  plough  .  .  . 
Essex  swing         .     .     . 


Ransomc 

Do. 

Do. 

Wood 

Meadows 

Ransome 


Drau^lit        Draugnc 
down.  up. 


Here  the  difference  in  tlie  power  requireil  to  work 
the  several  ploughs  is  still  greater  than  in  the  former 
instance.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  far- 
mers are,  from  this  cause,  unwillingly  incurring 
greatly  more  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
than  others,  who  are  careful  to  select  easily-worked 
implements.  The  expense  of  cuuivaiion  in  many 
districts  is  now,  also,  much  diminished  by  the  emuloy- 
ment  of  scarifiers  and  cultivators  in  place  of  the  plough; 
for  the  extent  of  land  which  can  be  cultivated  in  the 
course  of  the  day  is  four  times  as  much  as  can  be 
ploughed  in  the  same  time  by  the  same  force. 

Now,  take  all  this  into  consideration,  and  compare 
two  farmers  :  take  the  case  of  one  who  carts  his  ma- 
nure to  the  field,  and  his  produce  from  it — who,  in 
preparing  for  Wheat  or  Barley,  the  land  off  which  he 
has  just  harvested  his  Potatoes,  Swedes,  Turnips,  ike, 
instead  of  ploughing  it  at  the  rate  of  one,  or  perhaps 
only  J  of  an  acre  a  day,  merely  stirs  the  land 
with  a  scarifier  or  cultivator,  which,  Vv'ith  the  same 
force,  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  acres 
a  day — who,  when  he  does  plough,  as  in  preparing 
the  land  for  fallow  crops,  &c.,  uses  an  implement  of 
the  best  sort,  one  combining  lightness  of  draught  with 
efficiency  as  a  plough  ;  and  compare  this  case  with 
that  of  another  who  carries  his  manure  out  and  his 
crops  home  in  waggons — who  uses  no  cultivator,  and 
ploughs  his  land  with  one  of  the  heavy  implements 
named  in  the  above  Table.  Why,  if  the  latter  culti- 
vates his  land  as  well  as  the  former,  he  requires  nearly 
double  the  horse-power  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  and 
no  straining  of  economy  in  the  stable  will  enable  him 
to  keep  this  greater  number  of  horses  at  the  same  ex- 
pense. Indeed,  the  former  may  be  as  economical  in 
the  stable  as  his  neighbour,  and  then  what  a  differ- 
ence will  their  respective  modes  of  management  make 
in  the  accounts  which  they  will  render  of  the  expense 
per  acre  at  which  they  cultivate  their  land !  Cer- 
tainly, we  shall  have  closely  to  examine  the  evidence 
on  record,  of  the  sum  per  acre  to  v/hich  the  expense 
of  horse-keep  amounts  on  a  farm,  before,  from  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  modes  of  stable-management 
adopted  by  the  several  witnesses,  we  can  determine 
what  true  economy  in  the  matter  is. 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  a  digression,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  great  national  importance  of  this 
subject.  The  expense  of  horse-labour,  putting  its  re- 
sults out  of  sight,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  country, — as 
much  so  as  if  its  money  value  were  exported  ;  and,  in 
fact,  taking  its  results  into  consideration,  they  are  ob- 
tained in  a  manner  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  labourer,  as  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  labourers  of  any  other  nation 
imported  for  t'ne  purpose.  We  are  not,  however, 
here  advocating  the  performance  of  all  Agricultural 
operations  by  the  hand ;  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  get  his  work  done  in  the  cheapest  manner, 
whatever  be  the  agent  he  employs;  and  as  long  as 
the  land  may  be  cultivated  and  crop  harvested 
cheaper  by  horse-labour  than  in  any  other  manner,  so 
long  will  it  be  unwise  to  adopt  any  other  plan  ;  but 
the  very  statement  we  have  made,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  expense  thus  incurred  by  the  farming  inter- 
est, shows  of  how  great  importance  any  means  are  by 
which  its  amount  may  be  diminished.  We  extract 
the  following  from  a  published  Lecture,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hyett,  of  Painswick,  before  the  Gloucester 
Farmers'  Club : — 

"  Some  of  the  very  latest  improvements,  effected  by 
the  application  of  scientific  principles,  have  been 
mathematically  •  proved  to  be  the  saving  in  tractive 
power  of  one  horse  in  three  as  apphed  to  the  plougii ; 
and  presuming,  as  seems  more  than  probable,  that 
equal  economy  is  effected  by  the  use  of  light  carls 
instead  of  waggons,  and  the  new,  cultivators  instead  of 
the  old  scufHers  and  drags,  let  us  calculate  what  that 
saving  is.  It  has  been  computed  in  districts  where 
improved  implements  are  used,  that  two  horses  are 

*  The  dynanonietcr,  as  affording  the  measure  of  tlie  draft  of 
horses,  isltself  no  small  debt  to  science;  and  perfected  as  it  now 
is  ftttlio  Uley  Works,  by  the  ingenious  adHjitation  of  self- register- 
ing mncliincry,  It  jiromiactt  to  the  farmer  information  as  accurate 
as  it  must  bo  valuable. 


required  for  every  SO  acres  of  arable  land.  If  the 
inferior  implements  were  employed,  three  woulJ  be 
necessary.  Take  the  average  value  of  a  cart-horse  at 
1.5/.,  and  his  annual  keep  at  36/.  lOs.,  or  2s.  a  day. 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  in  his '  Scottish  Husbandry,'  gives  the 
annual  keep  for  each  horse,  averaged  for  eleven  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  as  only  28/.,  or  \s.  did.  a  day,  but 
the  cost  of  shoeing  and  gearing,  &c.  does  not  seem  to 
be  included.  Mr.  Curtis  Hayward,  in  the  Paper 
which  he  read  to  this  Club,  calculated  it,  including  all 
these  extra  expenses,  to  be  with  us  2.!.  6d,  a  day  ;  so  I 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  taking  the  mean,  or  2s.  a  day. 
Suppose  a  farmer,  with  100  acres  of  arable  land  on  his 
farm,  with  unimproved  implements,  using  six — with 
improved,  only  four  horses  ;  the  saving  in  the  first  cost 
of  the  two  extra  horses  would  be  .30/.,  that  in  their 
annual  keep,  73/.,  or  14s.  Id.  per  acre — a  sum,  perhaps, 
nearly  equal  to  half  of  the  average  rent  of  arable  land 
in  England. 

"  To  understand  how  vast  the  benefit  which  the 
country  in  general  might  derive  from  the  universal 
use  of  these  improved  implerr.ents,  let  us  extend  the 
same  calculation  to  the  whc',e  arable  land  of  the  coun- 
try, which  I  believe  I  a;,n  untler  the  mark  in  setting 
at  12,250,000  acres  ior  England  and  Wales,  which  at 
Three  horses  for  every  50  acres,  give  .    735,000  horses  _ 

At  two  ditto  ditto  only      490,000     „ 


The  number  of  horses  saved  being 


Their  cost  at  15/.  apiece  would  be 
And  their  annual  Iceep 


3,675,000;. 
8,942,500;.' 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  &c. 

[We  have  received  the  following  valuable  paper  from 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston.  It  was  written  by  him  in  1841, 
and  being  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  at 
Berwick,  was  printed  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  time.] 

On  the  28Lh  April,  1840,  I  sowed  upon  each  alternate 
ridge  of  a  plot  of  land  consisting  of  four  acres,  of  good 
gravelly  loam,  which  had  Iain  three  years  in  grass  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  plants,  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  having  ascertained  the  exact  contents  of 
each  ridge  and  divided  the  nitrate  accurately  into  the  right 
proportions.  To  some  of  the  alternate  ridges  I  applied 
gypsum  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre.  To  one  ridge 
I  applied  both  the  nitrate  and  gypsum,  upon  the  principle 
of  "  the  more  good  things  the  better  ;"  but  the  result,  in 
this  case,  proved  the  maxim  fallacious.  And  three  ridges 
were  left  without  any  application  whatever.  The  Grass 
to  which  the  nitrate  was  applied  assumed  in  a  few  days  a 
darker  colour  than  the  other,  rose  quickly  above  it  in 
height,  came  earlier  into  seed,  and  was  sooner  fit  for  cut- 
ting. The  plot  was  all  mowed  and  made  into  Hay  at  the 
same  time,  great  attention  being  paid  to  keep  the 
produce  of  each  of  the  ridges  intended  for  the  experiment 
distinct.  The  following  is  the  weight  of  Hay  produced 
by  each  plot,  and  at  this  time  the  aftermath  of  those  ridges 
to  which  the  nitrate  was  applied  is  obviously  better  than 
the  others  : — 


Nature  of  Manure  applied. 


PnoDucis  PER  Acre, 
calculated  from  that 
of  112  sqnarsyards. 


No  raauare  I 

10  bushels  of  gypsum  per  acre 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda      .        .        . 
10  bsh.  of  gypsum  and  1  cwt.  nit.  of  soda  | 


2  ions     81  stones 


14S 
125 


The  cost  of  the  nitrate  on  the  ground  was  22s.  percnt., 
and  the  increased  value  of  Hay  per  acre,  as  it  stood  in  the 
fields,  would  be  from  41.  to  bl. 

From  the  many  experiments  which  have  been  made,  and 
which  have  all  proved  more  or  less  beneficial,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  generally  effica- 
cious in  the  production  of  Grass  ;  but  several  experiments 
may  yet  be  necessary  to  ascertain  on  which  description  of 
soil  and  to  what  class  of  plants  it  is  most  so,  and  at  what 
particular  stage  of  their  growth  it  is  to  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  benefit.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  from  the 
consideration  that  it  does  not  act  through  the  medium  of 
the  soil,  as  a  manure,  but  rather  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
plants,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sown  upon  the  Grass  until 
it  has  risen  considerably  from  the  ground  and  the  blades 
are  sufficiently  evolved  to  derive  all  possible  benefit. 

I  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  row  of  Potatoes,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  growth.  The  tops  soon  showed  the 
effect,  and  far  outstripped  the  adjoining  rows  in  growth  ; 
but  when  the  Potatoes  were  taken  up  the  produce  of  that 
row  was  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  others,  both  in 
weight  and  measure. 

The  first  action  of  the  Potato  plant  is  to  throw  out  its 
top.  The  roots  make  tlieir  growth  at  a  later  period.  It 
seems  in  this  instance  that  the  stimulus  of  the  nitrate  had 
expended  itself  in  the  earlier  process,  and  that  the  roots, 
instead  of  being  benefited,  had  suffered  by  the  application 
jirobably  from  the  greater  shade  and  weight  ol  top. 

I  applied  nitrate  and  gypsum  also  to  alternate  ridges  of 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  at  various  stages  of  its  growth, 
but  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  both  previous  to  and  during  the  time  of  harvest, 
had  the  effect  of  producing  so  much  straw,  and  of  laying 
the  corn  so  flat,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  cut  the  plots 
80  as  to  keep  the  produce  of  each  perfectly  distinct,  and 
was  also  in  other  respects  so  unfavourable  to  the  experi- 
ment that  I  cannot  reckon  upon  the  result  being  very 
correct  and  satisfactory.  In  one  case  where  the  Barley 
was  very  bulky,  and  in  consequence  much  lodged,  the  grass 
seeds  were  found  to  be  weak  and  worse  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  field  ;  but  in  another  instance  the  rcvurso  of 
this  was  the  case.     The  crop  was  a  thin  one  of  winter 
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Wheat,  on  poor  clay  land.  Four  ridges  were  sown  with 
nitrate  when  tbe  Wheat  was  about  a  foot  high  ;  little 
eflect  was  perceptible  during  its  growth,  s;tve  in  a  darker 
shade  which  it  assumed,  as  U  coqiqioq  to  all  cro[)s  wiiere 
2iitrate  is  applied;  and  on  being  cut  those  ridges  produced 
so  few  sheaves  more  than  [he  others,  that  I  was  not  induced 
to  keep  their  produce  separate;  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  the  new  grasses  upon  them  were  found  to 
be  much  better  than  upon  any  others  in  the  field.  The 
pasture  was  heavily  stocked  with  ewes  andlaoobs,  and  eaten 
bare,  the  slieep  giving  those  ridges  the  preference.  "When 
the  Iambs  were  weaned,  the  pasture  was  cleared  of  stock 
for  a  fortnight,  when  the  same  thing  was  repeated  ;  the 
Grass  on  those  ridges  again  took  considerably  the  lead  of 
all  the  rest,  and  was  agaiu  preferred  by  the  sheep  when 
they  returned  to  it.  This  was  a  result  which  I  had  not 
anticipated,  and  proves  either  that  the  etfect  of  the  nitrate 
continued  in  operation  during  the  following  season,  or  that 
its  effect  in  the  first  year  upon  the  grass  was  such  as  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  [dants  so  much  as  to  cause 
ihem  to  stand  better  through  the  winter,  and  to  shoot  out 
much  more  vi^^orousiy  in  the  spring.  The  latter  is,  1 
think,  tlie  more  r.'^.asonable  conjecture. 

In  the  beginning  orMay  ktst,  (1841,)  I  applied  nitrate 
of  soda  and  a  mixture  ot'''"trate  and  manganese  to  equal 
quantities  of  grass  of  the  fuV*'  year's  seeds,  intended  for 
mowing,  leaving  a  portion  wiL^ont  any  dressing.  The 
laud  was  well  covered  with  plants  of  red  and  white  Clover 
and  Rye  Grass,  but  not  of  first-rate  qua.'ity.  Both  por- 
tions to  which  the  dressings  were  applied  soori  assumed 
a  dark  appearanoe  and  a  rapid  growth  ;  the  difference  was 
perceptible  at  any  distance  from  which  the  field  was  visible. 
The  different  portions  were  cut,  and  the  produce  of  each 
carefully  kept  distinct  and  weighed  wlien  made  into  hay 
and  put  up  in  pikts,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result : — 


Description  of  dressing. 


Weight  of  Hay  per  acre. 


Value   of    Hay  un    eacii 

acre,  at  3/.  per  inn 
Cost  of  each  top-dressing 

per  acre 
Value   of  Hay  per   acre, 

dedQcting    expense    ui 

top-dressings 


No.  1. 
Nitrate  of 
ioda,  I  cwt 


I       No.  -2. 
Manganese, 

jaiid  nitrat.ot 

soda,    equal 

]  quantities, 

Jicwt. 


3  St.  3  tons  21  St. 


rf- 

s. 

a. 

1(] 

13 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

7 

0 

s.    d 
7  It'i 


8     6  lOi 


Nn.  3. 
Xo  dressing 


2  tons  37  t^t. 


£  s.    d. 
6  13  10^ 


6  13  lOi 


When  the  aftermath  had  begun  to  shoot  up,  I  applied 
tjhe  same  dressing  as  above,  and  also  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  soil  to  portions  of  the  land  which  were  left  wiihout 
anything  before.  The  effect  as  to  colour  and  growth  was 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  e-icperiment,  from  the  nitrate 
and  manganese.  Tliac  from  the  guano  was  less  apparent 
and  slower,  but  still  the  growth  was  greater  than  where 
nothing  was  applied  to  the  grass.  One  tiling  was  very 
obvious,  that  the  stock  when  put  into  the  field  gave  a 
great  preference  to  the  portions  which  had  received  the 
saline  dressings  over  that  to  which  guano  had  been  applied, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  liad  nothing. — John  Grei/,  Dil- 
sion  House. 

{To  be  co7]tinued.) 


ander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  wlio  brought  specimens 
of  guano  to  Europe,  winch  was  in  180-i.  He  sent  speci- 
mens for  examination  to  Vauquelin,  Fourcroy,  and  Klap- 
roth*,  and  spoke  of  it  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
"  The  guano  is  deposited  in  layers  50  or  GO  feet  thick  on 
the  granite  of  many  of  the  South-sea  Islands,  off  the 
coist  of  Peru.  During  300  years  the  coast-birds  have 
only  deposited  guano  a  few  lines  in  thickness.  This 
shews  how  great  must  have  been  the  number  of  birds, 
and  how  many  centuries  must  have  passed  over  in  order 
to  form  the  present  guano-beds." 

Humboldt  put  the  questionto  Klaproth  as  to  whetherthe 
guano  had  been  deposited  on  the  present  islands,  or  had 
been  thrown  up  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Although 
at  first  sight  ilie  simplest  explanation  appears  to  be  that 
it  was  deposited  by  birds  in  its  present  [tosition,  yet  an 
objection  occurs  from  the  fact  that  neighbouring  islands 
present  no  guiino.  But  this  objection  may  be  overruled 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  birds  return  always  to  the 
same  places  to  nidify,  and  an  analogous  phenomenon 
takes  place  in  those  islands  which  are  exclusively  sought 
by  turtles  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.  But  be 
this  as  it  will,  the  guano  ex.ists  in  such  quantities  as  to 
give  it  the  importance  of  a  geological  formation,  and  in 
this  respect  is  the  counterpart  of  those  formations  which 
owe  their  existence  to  animals,  as  those  formed  by  species 
of  recent  infusoria. 

The  guano  layers,  according  to  the  length  cf  tiiiie  thcv 
iiave  been  d?J?0!f''ed,  have  undergone  many  changes. 
Here  and  there  thev  are  covered  with  siliceous  samj^^  — ,^ 
have  thus  been  protected  from  ihe  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther. In  other  places,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  open 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  water,  which 
have  effected  in  them  many  decompositions.  Such 
changes  are  indicated  in  most  cases  by  an  ouhre-yellow 
guano,  resembling  Spanish  snuff,  the  colour  changing 
according  to  the  greater  oi'  lesser  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion. Fresh  guano  is  of  a  white  coloui',  but  that  which 
is  dug  up  has  a  bright  or  ochre-yellow,  brown,  or  red 
colour.  The  chemical  composition  of  guano  is  very  vari- 
ous ;  and  this  point  fchould  be  attended  to  where  large 
quantities  are  bought,  as  some  sorts  are  worth  nothing 
like  so-  much  as  others. 

{To  be  continued.) 


REPORT  OF  DR.  VON  MARTIUS  on  GUANO. 
In  answer  to  the  summons  of  the  general  committee,  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
nature  of  guano,  upon  its  history,  and  also  its  utility  as 
a  manure  in  Bavaria.  Guano  is  the  excrement  of  various 
sea-birds,  as  the  cormorants,  flamingoes,  cranes,  &c..  and 
is  found  on  many  little  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru, 
situated  between  IZ°  and  21"  south  latitude.  Its  quantity 
is  so  great  that  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  mining  opera- 
tions. The  word  guano  belongs  to  the  old  Peruvian  or 
Q.uichna  language,  and  signifies  mucli,  or  dung.  It  is 
pronounced  Huanu  by  the  Peruvians,  which  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  spell  guano. 
This  substance  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  as  a 
valuable  manure  long  before  the  .possession  of  their 
country  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  success  of  the  culture 
of  the  barren  sandy  tracts  of  land  along  the  coast  depended 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  use  of  this  substance,  so  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

The  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  was  first  mentioned  by 
Inca  Garcilasso  de  la  A'^ega,  a  Spaniard  who  wrote  on 
Peru  as  early  as  1723,  in  awork  entitled  "  Commentarios 
Reales."  "On  the  sea-coast,"  says  he,  "  between  Are- 
quipa  and  Tarapaca,  in  a  tract  of  land  more  than  two 
leagues  in  length,  they  have  no  other  kind  of  manure 
than  that  afforded  by  sea-birds,  which  dwell  in  countless 
numbers  on  the  sea-coast.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  certain 
islands  along  the  coast,  and  the  quantity  of  excrement 
they  leave  there  is  astonishingly  great.  At  a  distance 
the  masses  of  excrement  look  like  the  tops  of  a  range  of 
hills.  At  the  time  the  Incas  governed  Peru  the  birds 
were  preserved  with  great  care.  The  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  against  those  who  landed  on  the  island 
during  breeding-time,  or  frightened  the  birds,  or  at  any 
time  destroyed  them.  Each  island  was  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, or,  when  large,  was  divided  into  several  provinces, 
over  each  of  which  an  overseer  was  appointed  by  the 
Incas,  whose  care  it  was  to  see  that  every  district  had  its 
due  proportion,  and  no  one  defrauded  his  neighbour  of  the 
universally-needed  manure." 

Frezier,  who  travelled  in  Peru  in  1712  to  1714,  men- 
tions having  seen  in  the  port  of  Arica,  and  in  the  island 
of  Iquiqua,  the  guano  dug  up  by  Negroes.  About  the 
same  time  Feuilld  also  speaks  of  the  pestilential  exhala- 
tions from  the  guano  islands,  and  of  the  ships  (Gitaiieros) 
employed  along  the  coast  for  its  exportation.  UUoa,  also, 
later  reported  ou  it  in  his  great  work  upon  Peru,     Alex- 


ON  MINERAL  AND   INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  VII. 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprexgel. 
2.  Chulk. — Chalk  is  one  ot  the  moist  recent  lime  forma- 
tions ;  and  although   it   consists   chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (lime  and  acid  combined   in  the  sume  proportion  as 
ia   the  limestones),  it  contains   always   more  extraneous 
admixtures  than  the   solid  limestone, — so  much  so,  that 
it  often   passes  into  marl.     To  these    admixtures— clay, 
silica,  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  common  salt,  &c.,— 
its  value  as  a  manuring  substance  is  chiefly  owing.     If  it 
contains    much    clay,   like    marl,    it    will   fall    to   pieces 
if  lying  in  the   open  air,  as   the  marl  does;  if  it   contains 
much  silica  it  must  be  burnt  first  like  the  lime,  else  it 
will  not  fall  to  pieces ;  but  in  burning  it,  too  much  heat 
is  to  be  avoided,  else  a  silicate  of  lime  will  be  produced. 
At  times  chalk  is  so  earthy,  that  it  can  be  easily  broken 
in  pieces,  and   then  it  may  be  used  without  being  burnt. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  will  never  manure  so  well  as  if 
it  had  been  burnt,  as  it  will  be  deficient  in  caustic  proper- 
ties, and  must  then  be  used  in  large  quantities,  in  order 
to  produce  any  striking  result.     If  earthy  chalk  be  burnt, 
large  lumps  of  it  are  first  baked,  and  then  placed  in  kilns 
constructed  for  that  purpose.     Whenever  fuel  is  not  too 
expensive,  it  will  always  be  best  to  use  chalk  in   a  burnt 
state,  especially  if  a  ferruginous,  sour,  clayey,  or  peaty  soil 
is  to  be  acted  upon.     It  is  true,  a  clayey  soil  may  be  also 
improved    mechanically  by  unburnt   chalk,    but    then   it 
must  not  be  too  stony,  and  large  quantities  must  be  used. 
If  chalk  is  burnt,  its  effects  are  similar  to  that  of  lime  ; 
if  unburnt,  it  acts  like  marl,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently.    Of  burnt  chalk  no  more  is   required,  per  acre, 
than  of  burnt  lime  ;  of  unburnt,  however,  the  quantity  is 
to  be  as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  of  those  marls  which 
are  richest  in  lime.    It  must  be  taken  into  account  whether 
chalk  is  earthy  or  stony  ;  because,  as  the  latter  acts  but 
very  gradually,  a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  required. 
In  meagre,  light  soils,  however,  neither  earthy  nor  stony 
chalk  will  act  beneficially,  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, as  these  soils    are   deficient  m  most  substanees 
which  plants   require  for  nourishment,  and    such  chalk 
does  not  convey  to  the  ground  any  of  those   substances 
except  lime.       I   once  saw  earthy  chalk  used  wiih  great 
confidence  on   a  clayey  soil  not  deficient  in   humus,  but 
the  result  was  so  much  less  than  was  expected,  that  the 
experiment  was  never  repeated. 

3.  ii/aW— which  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
as  a  manure,  is  a  compound  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Siill,  however,  chemical  analysis  proves  that  most  sorts 
of  marl  contain  more  or  less  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
gypsum,  common  salt,  silicate  of  potash,  silicate  of  soda, 
manganese,  quartz,  and  some  other  substances.  These 
must  not  be  lelt  unnoticed,  because  we  shall  see  presently 
that  it  is  on  these  very  substances,  hitherto  not  duly  taken 
into  account,  that  the  value  of  mail  depends.  According 
to  its  predominant  constituents,  it  bears  the  name  of  lime, 
magnesia,  clay,  and  sand-uaarl, 

A  characteristic  criterion  of  marl  is,  that  being  exposed 
to  air  it  will  full  in  pieces,  which  is  caused  by  the  various 
degrees  in  which  its  component,  parts  altract  water  ;  and  as 
diftVrent  degrees  of  expansion  are  thereby  produced,  it  is 
obvious,  that  on  becoming  succeasivtly  wet  and  dry,  these 
parts  will  separate  from  each  other. 


There  are  earthy  and  stony  marls.  The  former  is 
mostly  found  in  the  diluvial  formation,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  a  most  diversified  composition  of  mineral  substances 
(vide  my  treatise  on  soils).  Some  distinguish  also  a  shell- 
marl,  which  is;  mostly  composed  of  decomposed  moluscay 
and  is  to  be  found  mostly  in  low  grounds  under  a  marshy 
soil,  consequently  where,  most  probably,  fresh-water  lakes 
existed  at  a  former  period.  Under  this  name,  also,  may 
be  considered  that  calcareous  earth  which  near  the  sea- 
coast  underlies  marshy  localities. 

It  is  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  mai^nesia  contained 
in  marl  that  the  effervescence  is  caused  which  takes  place 
when  mineral  acids  are  poured  on  it,  as  by  these,  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.     Its 
colour,  at  times  green,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  red,  or  brown, 
is  owing  to  both  oxides  of  iron  (protoxide  and  oxide),  and 
if  the  colour  of  marl  be  grey,  black,  or  blackish-brown, 
it  is  owing  mostly  to  an  admixture  of  coal,   bitumen,  or 
humus.     The  value  of  marl,  however,  as  a  manure  can 
never  be  arrived  at,  either  fiom  its  colours  or  the  degree  of 
its  eff^vescence  with   an  acid,  or  by  any  other  external 
criterion  ;  this    can  only  be  done  by  chemical  analysis, 
because,   at  times,  it  is  owing  to  the  presence    in  it  of 
substances  existing  in  very  small  quantities,  and  not  dis- 
cernible by  outward  appearacce.     It  is  with  marl  as  with 
all    other  manures,    it   is   -.laeful   only   when  it  coniaina- 
si'.b^snces  in  whish  the  soil  is  neficieut.     If,  for  instance, 
the  soil  does  "Ct  contain  enough  gypsum,  but,  witu  tuto 
exception,  if  it  contain  all  other   ivuneral  substances  in 
such  propoitions  as  are  required  for  the  nourishment  of 
plants,   for   su^-ih  j*  f?il_j    ""e   e-^-y, — a  marl  which  contains 
no  gypsum  has  little  or  no  value.       If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  marl  contains  but  little  gypsum,  it  will  improve  a  soil 
which   is   entirely  deficient  of  that  mineral,    even   if  it 
contained   so    little    carbonate    of   lime,    that    it    could 
hardly  claim  the  name  of  marl  at  all.     It  is  the  general 
opinion   that  that  marl  is  best  which  contains   most  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;   but  this  is  fully  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence, although   it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  this  is   one  of 
the  most  effective  and  powerful  of  its  ingredients.     That 
sort  of  marl,  therefore,  which  may  be  very  valuable  for  one 
sort  of  soil,  is  valueless  for  another ;    for  the   chemical 
constitution  of  the  soil  raustalvvnys  betaken  into  account. 
It  may  be  generally  assumed,  thitt  that  sort  of  marl  will 
be  best  which  contains  all  the  substances  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants  in  a  due  propoi'tion,  as  in  this  case, 
even    if    the  soil   to    he  manured   should  possess    some 
other  nutritive  substance,  it  will  be  improved  by  the  other 
component  parts  of  the  marl.     Silica,  however,  maybe 
e.\cluded  from  this  calculation,  as  most  soils,  moors  and 
marshes  excepted,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.     A. 
marl  which  consists  merely  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay 
possesses  but  four  substances  which  improve  vegetation  ; 
whilst  a  marl,  which,  besides  these  two  component  parts, 
contains  al;;o   gypsum,  common   salt,  silicate   of   potash, 
phosphate  of  lime,  saltpetre,  manganese,  and  magnesia, 
will  yield  to  the  plants  twelve  different  noarishing  sub- 
stances.    It  is  obvious  that  a  marl  which  contains  many 
uutritive  substances  of  plants  must  be  preferable   to  one 
which  possesses  but  few.     If,  therefore,  any  marl  contains 
all  the   mineral  substances  which   the  plants  require  for 
nourishment,  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  on  all  sorts  of 
soils  ;  but  if,   on  the  contrary,  it  contains  only  ,4,  5,  6,  or 
7,  it  will  act  beneficially  only  on  such  soils  as  are  deficient 
in   those  ingredients  which   it  contains.     An  absolutely 
and  a  relatively  good  marl  may  thus  be  distinguished,  the 
former  being  met  with  but  very  rarely  in  nature,  the  latter 
most  abundantly. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  VI. 

(Continutd  fro7n  page  gi.) 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  separately  of  the  two  classes 
of  chemical  constituents  in  all  ]ilants — Organic  and  In- 
organic, the  elements  of  which  must  in  some  form  or  other 
be  supplied  to  the  plant. 

1. — Of  Organic  Principles  : — 

A— Non-Azotized. 
Represented  by  A  Sugar  "| 

B  Starch  /  Saccharine  group. 
C  Gum     ) 


Represented  by 


D  Oil 

E  F. 

F  W 

B— Az.jtizcd. 

G  Vegetable   Fibrine   "| 


Oil  1 
Fat  )■ 
Wax       J 


Oleaginous  group. 


*  For  the  results  OE  the  i.xamiiiatiou  ul  ti.et.e  cliemiais  see 
"Memoiresderinstitut,"  torn.  vi. ;  and  lUaproth's."  lieitriige," 
vol.  vi. 


Albumen  , 
Caseiu 


Albuminous  group. 


2. — Inorganic  Principi.es: — 
Are  principally        Lime 

Silicon 

Muriate  of  Snda  (Salt) 

Carbonate  of  Potash  or  Magnesia 

Phiisphorus 

Sulphur 

Iron, 
and    the    ultimate   chemical  composition    of   the    above- 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  of  the  following  table.     Those 
who   wish   for  further  information  will  readily  find  it  by 
reference  to  Turner,  or  any   otlier   eleinentary    work  on 

Chemistry. 

Organic  PRiKcirhEs. 
_:  j-  Oxygen.    Nitrogen.        Carbon. 

"  I  Sugar  "  —  "*' 


Hydrogen, 
7  =  100 
6  =  100 
Hi  =     lOO 


7    =     100 


o  ^  ^  Starch    .     .    49 
'^  5  I  Oil,  fat,  &c.      yi 
<  I 
,  —  f  Albumen 
g  S  J  iribrine 
<'^  L Casein 

The  difference  in  chemicil  composition  of  the  azotized 
group  is  so  slight,  that  I  have  classed  them  together  as 
identical,  which  they  are,  according  to  the  testiusony  of 


}„ 


1844. 
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Liebig.  Under  the  head  of  oaLygeii,  also,  in  tlie  same 
group,  a  slight  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is 
included.  I  have  taken  round  numbers  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  decimals. 

Of  the  Inorganic  Principles;  iron^  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  silicon,  are  elementary.  Muriate  of  suda,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  chloride  of  sodium,  consists  of  two  ele- 
mentary principles,  chlorine  and  sodium  ;  and  the  salts  of 
potash,  or  magnesia,  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
oxides  of  potassium  and  magnesium. 

With  the  exception  of  gelatio-e,  which  is  produced 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  albumen,  the  above  are  also  the 
constituents  of  all  animal  structure-  The  world  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is,  in  reality,  resolvable  into  the  fol- 
lowing elements : — 

Oxygren 
Hydrogen 
Carbon 
Nitrogen  ; 

with  deposits  ia  cellular  Structure  of  one  or  more  salts  of 
the  following  : — 

Calcium  or  Maffnesium 

Sodium  or  Potassium 

Phosphoras 
,  j  Iron  , 

Silicon  ^   ;^^  by  the  hand    o^ 

These  elements,  moulded  into  b^-' —  -  «\vsterious  and 
Creative  "Wisdom,  and  endowed  with  the  .  _  '^'\  into 

incomprehensible  principle  of  life,  become  convene- 
the  endless  races  of  animals — immense  forests — the  deep 
water  of  the  sea,  or  the  atmosphere  that  supports  and 
retains  the  vitality  of  living  beings. 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  that  much  knowledge  will  be 
gained  by  the  Agricultural  student  of  chemistry,  by  con- 
fusing himself  with  minute  descriptions  oi"  details  of  par- 
ticular analysis;  instead,  therefore,  of  a  great  array 
of  figures,  which  nobody  can  understand  but  chemists  them- 
selves, I  shall  content  myself  by  making  some  simple  obser- 
vations separately  upon  each  of  the  constituents  of  plants. 

Of  the  Saccharine  Groups  :  Sugar^  Starch,  Gum. — 
There  are  two  varieties  of  sugar,  one  derived  from  the 
cane,  called  cane  sugar;  the  other  produced  by  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  starch  in  ripening  fruits, 
called  GRAPE  SUGAR.  It  is  the  latter  of  these,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  food  and  a  constituent  of  plants,  which  1  shall 
consider  here. 

If  you  cut  an  unripe  Apple  or  raw  Potato,  and  rub  the 
cut  surface  upon  a  grater,  a  solution  of  very  fine  flour  of 
pure  starch  will  be  obtained.  In  the  unripe  Grape,  in 
Turnips,  Mangold  ^yurtzel,  the  grain  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
or  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  &:c.,  it  is  very  abundant.  In  the 
process  of  ripeDing  fruit,  which  we  well  know  requires 
heat,  this  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  a  simple  trans- 
position of  elements,  which  a  reference  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  substances  will  show  (uiVe  table).  This  change 
also  takes  place  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  success  of 
which  operation  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  the  seed.  Now  this  vital  principle,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  very  probably  never 
shall,  is,  from  the  comnencs,Lient  to  Chfi  eud  ot  life,  con- 
stantly effecting  the  most  profound  chemical  changes  in 
the  living  body.  In  the  instance  before  us,  checaical 
action  is  induced  to  convert  the  starch  into  food  for  the 
embryo  plant.  During  the  change,  a  referentre  to  the 
table  will  show  that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  set  free. 
Now  this  carbonic  acid  nourishes  the  embryo  plant,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  humus,  nourishes  it  in  a  future 
state  of  its  existence.  But  the  maltster  wants  all  the 
sugar  he  can  get  in  his  malt.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
perienced maltster  finds  by  the  length  of  the  germ  or  root 
that  the  ever-acting  chemist,  life,  has  changed  the  whole 
of  the  starch  in  the  seed  into  sugar,  he  destroys  the  life 
of  the  embryo  by  heat.  If  he  did  not  do  this  at  the 
proper  time,  his  malt  would  be  spoiled,  for  the  growing 
plant  requires  food,  and  quickly  appropriates  the  sugar  to 
its  own  use.  As  an  initance  of  the  transposition  of  che- 
^nical  elements,  let  us  pursue  this  digression  a  little  further; 
when  the  malt  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  brewer,  his 
object  is  to  obtain  an  alcoholic  solution,  called  beer.  He 
first  dissolves  all  the  sugar  in  the  malt  by  boiling,  after 
which  his  object  is  simply  to  convert  the  sugar  into  alco- 
hol ;  in  equivalents  the  following  is  tlie  composition  of 
alcohol  and  Grape  sugar  :^ 

Carbon.     Hydrogen.       Oxygen. 
Alcohol        .        .      4  6  2 

Sugar  .        .    12  14  )4 

By  chemical  calculations,  which  would  he  out  of  place 
here,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  results  of  the  cliange  in  the 
sugar  is  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  water;  the  carbonic 
acid  being  given  off  during  the  chan^^e  or  fermentation, 
and  the  water  serving  as  a  solvent  for  tlie  alcohol. 

Now  this  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  action  of  life. 
Yeast  is  a  plant  of  a  low  organisation,  and  is  constituted 
of  a  number  of  small  spherical  cells  united  together 
in  a  line.  Each  of  these  cells  contains  muny  ^erms, 
which,  by  the  constantly-repeated  deaths  and  bursting  of 
the  parent  cells,  become  fn-e,  and  form  full-grown  cells 
tfaemselTes.  In  this  manner  the  yeaitt-plant  rapidly  grows 
throughout  tU;  cahk  of  sweet-wort,  and  produces  the 
change  of  sut;ar  iriro  alcohol,  with  the  constant  encapc  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  surface,  which  is  called  "  the  work- 
ing of  the  beer."  The  importance,  then,  of  sugar  exist- 
ing in  plants,  either  as  a  distinct  compound,  or  by  its 
elements  in  the  form  of  Btarnh,  will  be  apparent. 

Starch,  or  principles  similar  to  it,  exints  in  all  plants 
connected  willi  Agriculture.  It  is  an  Cfjsential  ingredient  in 
the  food  of  animalu,  because  it  is  abnoiutely  rieccssary  to 
lapport  the  functions  of  reHpiration  and  animal  heat.  It 
is  a  valuable  principle  to  the  farmer,  f(;r  it  is  nccesHary 
in  food  to  produce  fat  j  and  it  is  equally  es(';ntiul  to  the 


reproduction  of  the  crop,  for  without  it  seed  would  not 
germinate. 

Gum  is  found  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  all  plants.  It 
is  well  known  in  its  yimple  form  as  gum  arable,  and  it 
is  highly  nutritious  both  toman  and  animals.  Six  ounces 
of  gum  arable  have  been  found  sufficient  to  support  an 
adult  man  or  w-oman  tor  twenty-four  liours.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  continue  long,  as  the  want  of  azotised  food 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  experimenter.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  sugar  and  starch  ;  they  are  highly  nutritious  as 
supporters  of  respiration,  but  alone  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting animal  life.  Woody  nb:e,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  chemical  composition  in  all  plants  ;  in  the 
Turnip-top,  or  the  ship's  mast ;  is  represented  by  the  Sac- 
charine group ''^.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  easily  converted  into 
sugar;  100  parts  of  linen  rags  will  yield  114  of  sugar, 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

As  I  have  not  attempted  a  chemical  dissertation  upon 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  sap.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  ascending  sap 
is  nearly  similar  in  all  plants,  but  that  important  changes 
take  place  during  its  circulation  in  the  leaves.  Much  in- 
terestiug  and  valuable  information  on  this  point,  written 
with  peculiar  clearness,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Hens- 
low's  Letters  to  the  Farmers  of  Suffolk,  or  Dr.  Carpenter's 
Popular  Cycloptedia,  vol.  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany 
— a  very  excellent  and  cheap  publication. — C.  H.  Bree, 

{,To  be  continued.) 


Home  Gorresponae**-V" 

Sziperphospkate  of  Lime.- — The  following  is  the  best 
process  for  forming  superphosphate  of  lime  and  other 
salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  I  give  the  process  that  I  used 
before  I  possessed  appropriate  machinery  for  mixing  the 
acid  with  the  bones.  By  means  of  this  machinery  I  am 
capable  of  greatly  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  which  is 
otherwise  necessary  to  effect  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Calcined  bones  are  to  be 
reduced  by  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  placed  in 
an  iron  pan  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  (a  cast-iron 
trough,  such  as  are  sold  for  holding  water  fur  cattle  will 
do)  ;  a  man  with  a  spade  must  mix  the  bone  with  the 
water  until  every  portion  is  wet :  while  the  man  is  stirring 
an  assistant  empties  at  once  into  the  pan  sulphuric  acid, 
60  parts  by  weight  to  every  100  parts  of  bone;  the  acid 
is  poured  in  at  once,  and  not  in  a  thin  stream,  as  com- 
monly recommended;  the  stirring  is  continued  for  about 
three  minutes  and  the  material  is  then  thrown  out.  With 
four  common  farm -labourers  and  two  pans,  I  have  mixed 
tv.o  tons  in  one  day,  the  larger  the  heap  that  is  made  the 
more  perfect  the  decomposition,  as  the  heap  remains  in- 
tensely hot  for  a  long  time.  It  is  necessary  to  spread  the 
superphosphate  out  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  that  it  may 
become  dry.  The  great  mechanical  difficulty  of  reducing 
unburnt  bones  to  a  very  fine  powder  renders  the  form- 
ation of  superphosphate  of  lime  from  them  very  difficult, 
but  common  bone-dust  in  a  pure  state  (that  which  is 
sold  contains  about  one-third  of  lime)  may  be  decom- 
posed by  boiling  it  in  a  leaden  pan  with  half  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  twice  its  weight  of  water,  which  may 
afterwards  be  dried  up  with  sawdust  or  clay-ashes. — 
J.  B.  Lames, 

In  what  do  the  Fertilising  Qualities  of  Bones  consist? 
— There  seems  still  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  your  readers  whether  the  phospate  of  lime,  or  the  gela- 
tine, is  the  fertilising  substance  in  tlie  bone  ?  I  would 
suggest  the  following  experiment,  which  I  have  tried  my- 
self, and  which  has  satisfied  me  that  the  animal  matter  in 
the  bone  merely  acts  by  yielding,  by  slow  decomposition, 
phosphate  of  lime  in  a  state  capable  of  being  assimilated 
by  plants  ;  and  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  being  in  a  similar 
state  in  guano,  and  not  to  the  ammonia  contained  in  it, 
may  be  attributed  the  powerful  effects  of  this  valuable 
manure.  To  every  100  parts  of  lar^e  bones  add  400  pjirts 
of  water  and  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  let  it  stand  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  then  drain  off  the  liquid,  and  add 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water  and  acid  four  times  ;  by 
this  means  the  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  the  bones  will  retain  their 
original  form  ;  they  must  be  repeatedly  washed  until  the 
water  ceases  to  taste  acid,  then  dry  them  in  an  oven,  and 
rub  them  to  powder.  Evaporate  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the'  bone  was  dis- 
solved until  nothing  but  a  dry  paste  remains ;  heat  this 
to  redness,  rub  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  convert  it  into 
superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Let  tv/o  equal  quantities  of  ground  be  sown  witli  Turnips, 
strain  the  seed  and  one  of  these  two  manures  togetlier, 
and  the  result  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  1  have 
lately  seen  a  large  quantity  of  Swedes  growing  upon  the 
light  sands  of  Norfolk,  in  which  four  bushels  of  my  super- 
phosphate of  lime  per  acre  were  used,  and  the  crops  were 
excellent,— the  superphosphate  was  formed  from  calcined 
bones  wliich  did  not  contain  one-lialf  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
— ./.  B.  Laives. 

A  Word  in  Favour  of  the  Rooks. — Having  observed 
in  the  4th  Number  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  that  a 
meeting  hud  been  held  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
for  the  partial  destruction  of  the  rouks  in  tliat  district,  we 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  their  favour.  These 
birds  certainly  cat  grain  and  Potatoes,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  questioned  whether,  when  following  the  sower  in  tlie 
field,  they  arc  not  more  intent  upon  the  lurviu  of  numerous 
insects,  which  the  operation  of  ploughing  and  liarrowing 
brings  to  the  Hnrf'iee.  than  upon  llie  gniin   wliicli  in  srat- 


*  Sturclj,  hUKJir  of  milk,  wi.oily  fibrr,  caric-huBar,  imd  Krapc- 
ini(,'(ir,  (ill  eoiitaiii  the  mudic  (luaritity  of  carbon,  uriitLil  with  Uif- 
fcrcnt  f|uar.tltiCH  of  oxyjf"  '""I  liylrnncu,  h»  t|)i;  prujiorlions  to 
form  water.— T«r«ffr'*  lUlvrnvnta,  i>,D'^l, 


tered  amongst  them.  The  crops  of  these  birds,  at  tho 
period  under  eoosideration,  will  be  found  to  be  more 
abundantly  stored  with  worms  and  various  insects,  both 
in  their  larva  and  perfect  state,  than  with  grain  ;  and 
what  they  do  eat  would  not  he  the  tenth  of  what  would  be 
consumed  by  the  inserts  which  they  destroy.  We  find 
the  following  in  behalf  of  the  rooks  in  the  "American 
Farmer."  **  Every  crow  requires  at  least  one  pound  of 
food  a  week,  and  nine  tentlis  of  their  food  consists  of 
worms  and  insects;  100  crows,  then,  in  one  season,  de- 
stroy 4,780  lbs.  of  worms  and  insects."  From  this  fact 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  benefit  of  this  much  per- 
secuted bird.  AVere  it  not  for  these  useful  birds  our  fields 
would  soon  swarm  with  the  larva;  of  insects,  which  would^ 
if  left  to  have  their  own  way,  let  neither  man,  bird,  or 
beast  reap  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If  we  look  to  those 
countries  where  these  useful  birds  are  persecuted,  we- 
shall  find  that  the  formidable  cockchafer  (Melolontha 
vulgaris)  and  other  destructive  insects,  destroy  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  field  and  orchard  crops  ;  while  in  those  places 
where  tliese  useful  birds  are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,, 
the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects  are  unknown. 
Natural  instinct  seems  to  direct  the  rook  to  tnis  species  of 
food,  while  man  is  unconscious  of  the  circumstance.  Thus 
we  often  see  flocks  of  these  birds  busily  employed  in  grass- 
land and  meadows,  picking  up  food  which  is  not  visible 
on  the  surface.  From  observation  we  can  assert  that 
their  employment  in  such  cases  is  in  perforating  the  sur- 
face-sward with  their  bills  to  search  for  the  larvse  of  dif- 
ferent insects,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  actively  de- 
vourin^  r^**- i^f^ots  of  the  grass.  Even  while  engacsd  Sa.- 
iiiis  im°,ortant  service,  ul"  '""'banda."  ;-  ^\^^-  ^^^^^  ^- 
of  ten  drives  them  away.  In  this  district  the  rooks  mi- 
grate as  soou  as  the  operation  of  sowing  is  finished,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  young,  spending  the  most  of  the  sum- 
mer on  large  heaths  and  moors  but  scantily  supplied  with 
food.  They  again  return  to  us  towards  autumn  to  destroy 
the  perfect  insects,  many  of  which  begin  at  this  time  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  At  this  period  rooks  do  infinite  good,, 
as  for  each  insect  they  destroy  they  are  the  means  of  de« 
stroying  many.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  sole  em- 
ployment of  the  rooks  for  three  months  in  spring  is  to 
search  for  this  kind  of  food,  and  the  havoc  a  numeroua- 
flock  makes  amongst  these  destructive  insects  must  be 
very  great.  — J".  Mc  L.,  Hillsborough. 

Preservation  of  Root  Crops. — The  usual  method  of 
storing  Swedes,  either  by  earthing  up  in  the  field  or  cover- 
ing in  pits,  is  liable  to  objections.  Having  preserved 
Carrots  by  cutting  off  the  upper  part  as  well  as  the  green 
top,  and  letting  them  remain  earthed  up  in  the  ground: 
where  they  grew,  I  have  this  season  been  induced  to  try 
the  same  method  upon  a  small  patch  of  Swedes,  If 
covered  in  the  field  they  sprout,  and  otherwise  lose  much 
of  their  nutritive  properties  ;  if  put  into  pits  the  fermen- 
tation which  takes  place  is  still  more  injurious  in  this  way.- 
By  letting  them  remain  in  the  ground,  preventing  germi- 
nation and  covering  the  top  with  mould,  I  believe  we  shall 
best  succeed  in  preserving  their  enriching  properties  unin- 
jured. The  process  of  cutting  off  the  top  may  be  done 
with  a  boe,  but  it  requires  a  deep  cut  beyond  the  germi- 
nating circle,  and  all  that  is  cut  off  should  be  taken  to  the 
sheep-fold,  so  as  not  to  waste  a  leaf.  The  earthing  up 
is  a  very  easy  process  — supposing  the  Turnips  drilled,  as 
the  double  mould  board  plough  drawn  between  the  rows 
is  sufficient. — S.  C. 

Another  Kew  Manure, — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the 
dung  of  Bats,  received  from  Jamaica.  It  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  Caves  near  Dry  Harbour,  and  in 
the  Guy's  Hill  District,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  in  that 
island.  The  following  analysis  is  by  F.  J.  Fleming,  Esq..,. 
a  Member  of  the  St.  Ann's  Agricultural  Society  : — 
500  Grains  of  tlie  Matter  appear  to  be  composed  of 

Water  of  Absorption Il6'' 

Uhcombincd  Phosphoric  Acid     ....        4- 
Oxide  of  Iron  ....         .         ,         .         3- 

PiHisphate  of  Lime ISi 

Carbonate  of  Lime         ......       l6 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter,   saving  out  a 
fcstid  gas  by  combustion  ....      99 

Matter  indestructible  by  Heat    ....      61 

Grains      000 

This  substance,  which  is  of  a  dark  or  chocolate  colour^ 
is  expected  to  prove  a  highly  valuable  manure  ;  it  had  been 
tried  by  covering  it  with  earth  in  the  cane-hole  ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Jamaica  Times  suggests  that  it  sliould  be 
used  broadcast,  being  previously  mixed  with  wood-ashes 
or  powdered  charcoal. —  T.  E. 

Bones. — The  supply  of  Bones  for  crushing  is  not  now 
BO  plentifnl  as  formerly.  There  are  large  quantities  of 
the  bones  of  the  small  Whales,  which  are  killed  in  h»jn- 
dreds  at  a  time,  lying  on  the  sea-beaches  of  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  the  Faroe  islands,  and  which  jirububly 
may  be  had  for  tlje  trouble  of  collecting.  It  may  be  well 
for  tliose  concerned  in  crushing  bones  for  manure  to  look 
to  these  quarters ;  and  also  to  induce  Whale  fishers,  who 
go  to  the  Greenland  seas,  to  save  as  great  an  amount  of 
the  skeletons  as  possible,  to  be  brought  home;  or  to 
have  them  towed  on  shore,  to  be  sent  for  afterwards. 
The  Seal  fishery  might  also  supply  a  very  large  store. — G, 

Steeping  Seeds. — It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  know 
that  the  practics  of  steeping  seeds,  recently  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Highland  Society  by  Mr.  Cami)bell,  of 
Dundee,  was  tried  150  years  ago,  as  appears  from  tlie  sub- 
juinetl  extract  from  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine  "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1810.  The  expeiimcnt  there  mentioned  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  successful  than  those  of  Mr.  Cunip- 
bcll.  To  him,  however,  the  farmer's  thanks  arc  iluo  for 
reopCTiing  the  subject,  ut  a  time  when  the  atteiilion  of 
eminent  scientific  men  is  so  much  directed  to  making  tlieir 
discoveries  available  for  the  purposes  of  AfjricuUure;—- 
"Charles  Miller,  son  of  tbu  gtlcbruted  botaniuL,  publmhcU 
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•a  recipe  lor  fertilizing  seed,  and  tried  it  on  Wheat, 
by  mixing  lime,  nitre,  and  pigeon's  dung  in  water,  and 
ftherein  steeping  the  seed.  The  produce  of  some  of  these 
■grains  is  stated  at  60,  70,  and  80  stems  ;  many  of  the  ears 
six  inches  long  had  60  corns  each,  and  none  less  than  40, 
This  experiment  was  made  in  1692  (see  "  Everard's  Essays 
.and  Experiments  "^  ;  yet  I  do  not  find  the  idea  acted 
upon,  lincline  to  think  itfounded  on  nature, and  worthy  of 
■serious  investigation.  We  are  careful  to  fertilize  the  soil — 
why  not  the  seed  ?  " — James  Caird,  Baldoon,  Wigtown. 
Cheap  Method  of  Bruising  small  Quantities  of  Bones. 
—In  your  third  Number,  under  "  Notices  to  Correspond- 
^ents,"  I  observe  *^  Waste  of  Bones — Tliere  is  no  cheap 
machine  that  we  know  of  for  crushing  bones,''  &c.  This 
induces  me  to  send  you  the  following  cheap  method 
■which  I  tried  last  year  with  good  effect  : — Strew  them 
•en  a  hard  road  with  a  quantity  of  burnt  soil  near 
■your  fold-yardj  where  you  are  going  to  cart  out  manure 
or  soil,  so  that  the  wheels  may  pass  over  them.  Rake 
them  occasionally  to  those  tracks  over  which  the  wheels 
irun  ;  the  burnt  soil  will  absorb  the  oily  matter  expressed. 
Gather  them  up  at  night  and  pass  them  through  a  riddle, 
and  what  will  not  go  through  put  down  again  the  next 
day  on  the  road  with  more  burnt  soil.  It  should  be  a  fine 
day.— i^.  M, 

Loss  of  Crop  by  Exposure  of  the  Manure  to  the  Action 
-of  the  Weather.— 0x1  the  28th  of  April,  1843,  in  plant- 
ing  Potatoes  we  spread  the  manure  for  19  ridges,  but  we 
could  only  complete  12  before  night  came  on,  and  the 
following  morning  being  rainy  we  could  not  proceed  ; 
-^nc  IZ'l  "^^  Sunday  (a  sunny  davV^  ^^  ^^  Monday 
morning  vff'e  finishea  w.  -*cmaining  seven  rows.  Th.S  1^ 
rows  first  planted  came  up  a  week  before  the  others,  and 
distinctly  kept  the  lead  througbout  their  growth,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  if  we  bad  not  noted  the  circumstance  at 
the  time,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  plots,  both  manure  and 
gets  being  alike  for  each.  On  the  27th  October  we  raised 
the  crop,  and  the  seven  exposed  rows  yielded  less  in  weight 
by  5st.  31bs.  per  row  than  the  other  12  rows — the  length 
of  the  rows  was  75  yards,  thus  showing  a  lighter  crop  by 
Si  tons  to  the  acre  ;  the  Potatoes  too  were  scabbed  and 
interior  in  quality.  The  manure  was  night-soil  and  ashes, 
with  Epsom  salts.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  effect 
of  the  weather  upon  exposed  manure  by  a  former  article 
in  the  Chronicle,  and  there  certainly  is  not  amoreimport- 
'ant  matter  connected  with  improvement  in  farming  than 
the  economical  treatment  of  manure. — A  Subscriber. 

Draining  Materials — Living  in  a  part  of  the  country 
•where  tiles  are  dear,  and  having  plantations  of  Scotch  Fir 
to  thin,  X  thought  of  trying  some  of  the  thinnings  as  a 
substitute.  I  took  some  of  the  worst  growers,  from  12  to 
20  feet  long,  and  averaging  4  to  5  inches  diameter,  and  I 
cut  them  lengthwise  with  the  saw,  and  laid  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  turning  the  convex  sides  inwards, 
which  then  touched  each  other  along  the  centre.  The 
flat  sides  were  then  placed  close  against  the  banks, 
and  being  covered  with  Heath,  the  drains  were  filled 
up  in  the  ordinary  way.  Semicircular  stuff  thus 
placed  of  course  leaves  a  hollow  space  both  above  and 
below  ;  and  while  the  under  one  here  answers  to  the  tile- 
tube,  the  upper  far  surpasses  in  efficiency  the  few  small 
holes  pierced  in  the  tile  for  the  percolation  of  the  top 
water  into  it,  the  flat  sides  pressed  against  the  bank  giving 
it  a  tendency  to  run  to  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  soil  from  falling  in  upon  it.  This  plan  was 
tried  on  a  fiat  meadow,  so  wet  as  not  to  admit  of  a  man's 
weight  without  '  podging,'  as  it  is  called.  In  less  than  a 
month  after  drainage  this  meadow  would  bear  cattle  upon 
.it,  and  young  Clover  began  to  spring  all  over  the  field. 
This  success  makes  me  doubt  whether  this  is  not  a  more 
eflEicient  mode  of  draining  than  that  with  tiles,  carrying  off 
the  water  quicker,  and  not  being  so  liable  to  break  in  its 
course  by  the  pressure  of  weights  passing  over  the  drains; 
-and  the  wood,  I  apprehend,  so  excluded  from  air,  will 
last  a  number  of  years,  especially  if  cut  when  the  sap  is 
in  it. — A  Surrey  Farmer. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — In  November,  1842,  a  field  of  six 
acres  was  sown  with  Wheat.  Soil,  a  strong  clay  :  the 
previous  crop,  Beans.  I  think  it  was  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  rain  in  the  spring  of  1843,  that  the  plant  assumed 
a  sickly  appearance.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  recover  it,  I 
■applied,  in  May,  as  a  top-dressing,  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre,  to  half  the  field.  To  the  other  half  I  applied 
guano,  allowing  the  same  quantity  per  acre.  In  a  few 
days  the  Wheat  on  the  land  on  which  the  nitrate  of  soda 
was  sown  was  visibly  altered,  and  soon  had  quite  a  healthy 
and  rank  appearance.  That  to  which  the  guano  was 
applied  did  not  improve  at  all,  and  at  the  time  it  was  har- 
vested had  its  original  unhealthy  and  stunted  appearance. 
The  straw  of  the  plant  to  which  the  nitrate  was  applied 
stood  on  an  average  seven  inches  higher  than  that  in  the 
other  part  of  the  field,  the  grains  were  likewise  consider- 
ably larger,  and  the  ears  better  filled.  This  fact  I  mention 
to  show  that  as  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat,  I  did  not  find 
.guano  answer ;  but  when  hoed,  harrowed,  or  drilled  in,  I 
understand  from  those  who  have  tried  the  esperiment,  its 
effects  are  highly  beneficial. — Yeoman. 

Liming  Land  ivith  a  Northern  Aspect. — In  the  trans- 
lation from  Professor  Sprengel's  account  of  lime,  pub- 
lished in  your  Paper  of  the  27th  ult.,  is  the  following  ob- 
servation: — "It  is  asserted  that  the  manuring  with  lime 
is  injurious  on  fields  that  slope  much  towards  the  north, ^' 
&c.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  liming  for  Wheat,  that  the  plant  does  not  look  so  thriv- 
ing in  the  winter  as  on  unlimed  ground,  but  from  the  end 
of  March,  or  at  least  when  the  weather  begins  to  improve, 
and  the  sun  gains  more  power,  the  crop  manured  with 
Sime  gradually  takes  the  lead,  and  keeps  it  till  harvest. 
Lime  certainly  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  as  is  proved 


by  the  rapidity  with  which  a  heap  of  mortar  freezes  wlien 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  This  may  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  lime  not  being  so  beneficial  on  land 
much  exposed  to  the  north,  because  such  a  situation  is 
not  only  much  exposed,  but  it  is  also  nearly  deprived  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  short  days  during  the  winter 
months.  I  am  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  lime  as  a 
manure  for  Wheat,  and  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  in 
moderate  quantities  with  a  northern  aspect,  but  in  that 
case  I  should  recommend  the  lime  to  be  laid  on  early  in 
the  summer,  before  the  first  ploughing.  By  this  means 
all  the  advantage  of  the  manure  would  be  obtained  and 
the  injurious  effects  avoided. — A.  Hall,  Chepstozv. 

Means  of  improving  the  Quality  of  Manure. — My  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  taught  me  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  liquid  manure,  and  that  well-con- 
structed tanks  should  be  formed  conveniently  to  receive  it 
as  it  flows  from  the  cow-houses,  from  which  it  should  be 
pumped  and  carried  back  to  the  yard  to  saturate  the  dung- 
hill, this  being  of  great  advantage  in  assisting  decomposi- 
tion. The  midden-stance  would  require  a  very  small 
inclination  towards  the  tanks,  so  that  the  surplus  sap,  after 
saturation,  may  return.  The  urine  requires  to  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  to  enable  it  to  retain  its 
ammonia.  Each  addition  to  the  manure-heap  should  be 
regularly  spread,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  gypsum  strewed  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  ammonia.  A  large  quantity  of  straw  may,  b"  ''  ' 
process,  be  converted  into  excel^"'^'"  ,--  -"J  .''"^^ 

with  the  dang  fr--     "  r""-  "'™"r'  "J?™  T'''? 

uite  d'"^  '^  '''^^  cow-houses  and  stables  ;  but  I 

"  ..^approve  of  the  frequent  turnings  in  many  places 

given  to  manure,  which  causes  it  to  lose  much  of  its  fer- 
tilising property.  I  would  advise  •'  R,  C."  to  sow  a  little 
of  the  approved  mineral  manures  along  with  his  crops, 
rather  than  mix  them  in  his  muck.  Now  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  our  Agricultural  population,  I 
hope  a  judicious  plan  will  soon  be  adopted  of  collecting 
and  manufacturing  the  cloacine  and  manures  of  our  large 
towns,  to  admit  of  their  being  transported  to  a  distance.  In 
many  towns  the  common  sewers  runinto  rivers,  the  matter 
theycontain  being  thus  entirely  lost.  But  if  the  authori- 
ties would  take  up  the  subject,  a  plan  might  be  devised  to 
retain  the  sediment,  and  have  it  formed  into  a  transport- 
able manure.  It  would  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  save  many  thousands  to  the  United  Kingdom 
now  paid  for  foreign  manures — A  Perthsiiire  Farmer. I 
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At  a  weekly  council,  held  at  the  Society's  House,  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  I4th  of  Feb.  : 
present — his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  in  the 
chair;  Eaid  of  March,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
F.  Burke,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  L.  Rogers,  Esq., 
Professor  Sewell,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  George 
Wilbraham,  Esq.,  William  Holbeck,  Esq.,  of  Farnbo- 
rough,  near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  Henry  Hoghton, 
Esq.,  of  Bold,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire,  were  elected 
Governors,  and  the  following  gentlemen  Members  of  the 
Society  :— 

Whittam,  James  Sibley,  Mayor  of  Coventry 
Mundy,  Chas.  John  Henry,  Mavis-Enderby,  nearSpilsby,  Line. 
Bassill,  Robert,  Flamstead  House,  Redbourue.  Herts 
Lysons,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  Hempsted-court,  near  Gloucester 
Child,  Thomas,  Mickelham  Priory,  Hartshorne,  Sussex 
Carnegie,  the  Hon.  J.  J.,  Fair  Oaks,  near  Petersfield. 
King,  John,  The  Grove,  Exton,  Alton,  Hants 
Strode,  Jas.  Cranborne,  Brighton 
Warde,  Charles,  Squerries,  near  Westerham,  Kent 
Beevor,  Henry,  Barnby  Moor,  East  Retford,  Notts 
Rickaby,  John.iiUh-one  House,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 
EddisoD,  'WiHiam,  Huddersfietd,  VorUs. 
Gibbons,  William,  Fox  grove- farm,  Beckenham,  Kent 
Dandridge,  Daniel,  East  Hendred,  near  Abingdon 
Alston,  Wm.  Clias.,  Elmdon  Hall,  near  Birmingham 
Vivian,  Edward,  Torquay,  Devon 
Williams,  Captain,  Torquay,  Devon 
Elliott,  Jonathan,  Sonning,  near  Reading,  Berks 
Felly,  Richard  Wilson,  Upton,  Essex 
Webb,  William,  Haselor,  uear  Taraworth,  Stafife. 
Pain,  John,  Houghton,  uear  Stockbridgc,  Han^, 
Dolphin,  John,  Hunter  House,  Edmondsbyres,  jbdrham 
Boddam,  Joseph,  Newton-Stanhope,  Weardale,  Curham 
Grosvenor,  The  Earl,  Grosvenor-square,  London 
Roach,  John,  Perreton,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Brook,  James,  Park  Farm,  Bradiag,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Wavell,  William,  Lake,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Sclater,  W^m.  Lutley,  Hoddington  House,  Odiham,  Hants 
Atkinson,  Joseph,  Grazing-iiook,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 
De  Berg,  M.,  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Loudon,  30, 

Dover-street 
Pope,  John  Allen,  Clifton  Farm,  near  Yeovil,  Somerset 
Johnson,  Francis  Dixon,  Aykley  Heads,  Durliara 
Wilkinson,  Percival  Spearman,  Mount  Oswald,  Durham 
Cooper,  Wm.  W.,  Barningham  Park,  Ixworth,  Suffolk 
Courtney,  Thomas,  Stratton,  Audover-road,  Whitchurch,  Hants 
Bailey,  Frederick,  Mitcheldever,  Aiidover-rd.,AVhitchurch,  Hants 
Shearer,  Bcttesworth  Pitt,  Swanmire  House,  Bishop's  Waltham, 

Hants 
Hornby,  Rev.  Robert,  Walton-le-dale,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Eirchall,  Thomas,  Ribbleton  Halt,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Knollys,  Colonel,  Blount's  Court,  Henley-on-Thames 
Darnel,  Thomas  Smith,  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  Gwconlluuynwyth,  near  Swansea,  S.W, 
Delgairns,  W.,  Guernsey 
Roe,  Freeman.  70,  Strand 

Tredwell,  John  Clark,  Oddington  Grange,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire 
Cracroft,  Colonel,  Hackthorn,  near  Lincoln 
Thew,  Edward,  Lesbury  House,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Linn,  William,  Broomhill  Tile  Works,  Felton,  Northumberland 
Warry,  Elias  Taylor,  Lyndhurst,  Hants 
Watts,  Robert,  Battle,  Sussex 

Langdon,  Augustus,  Cold  Harbour,  near  Tonbridge,  Kent 
Cartlich,  Thomas,  Chill  Lodge,  Tunstall,  Newcastle,  Staffordsh. 
Williams,  Thomas,  Brecon,  S.W. 

Tilly,  Harry  Tobias,  Tremough,  near  Penryn,  Cornwall 
Greaves,  James,  RadcUve,  near  Buckingham 
Smith,  Chas.  Robert,  CoUingbouine-Ducis,  near  Marlborough 
Maton,  Leonard  Pitt,  CoUinbourne,  near  Pewsey,  Wilts 
Mason,  Richard,  Round,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire 
Fowler,  Marshall,  Preston  Hall,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 
Shrimpton,  John,  Easton,  near  Winchester 


Davies,  James,  The  Green,  Aberystwyth,  S.Wales 

Dixon,  ThoB.  John,  Helton,  near  Caistor,  Line. 

Molyneux,  Jas.  More.  Losely  Park,  near  Giiiltord,  Surrey 

Shiiter,  T.Allen,  Hooley  House,  Coulsiien,  near  Croydon,  Surrey 

Brandrane,  John  B,,  Beckenham,  Kent 

Bigg,  John,  Stanstead-Abbot's,  near  Hoddesdon,  Herts 

Hole,  James,  Knowle  House,  Dunster,  Somerset 

Hunt,  John,  Shirley,  near  Southampton 

Cole,  Thos.  Henry,  The  Green,  Wick,  near  Bath 

Broderip,  Edmund,  Manor  House,  Cossington,  near  Eridgewater 

W'illiams,  G.  M.,  Brocklesby,  Great  Limber,  Lmc. 

Rawlins,  George,  Lee  House,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Wediake,  Mrs.,  Hornchurch,  Essex 

Whilaker,  William,  The  Ash,  Etwall,  near  Derby 

Butler,  John,  Caerleon,  Newport,  Monmouthshire 

Empson,  Henry,  West  Ravendale,  Binbrook,  Spittal,  Line. 

Hutton,  Thomas,  Upton-Gray,  Odiham,  Hants. 

Cock,  William,  Courtledge,  Appledare,  Tenterden,  Kent 

Sykes,  Edmund,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts.  * 

Wooldridge,  Henry,  Meer-Stoke,  Bishop's-Waltham,  Hants. 

Wooldridge,  Jas.  Wm.,  Webb's  Lane,  Wickham,  Hants. 

Cunynghame,  John,  Hensol,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 

Parkins.  Edward,  Chesfield  Lodge,  Stevenage,  Herts. 

Hart,  Thomas,  Wing,  near  Leigliton-Cuzzard,  Beds. 

Piper,  John  D.,  Colne-Engain,  Halsted,  Essex 

Dixon, Thomas,  Darlington,  Durham 

Coles,  Lieut. -Coi.,  Woodcote,  Alresford,  Hants 

Rowland,  William,  Ramsbury,  Hungerford,  Berks 

Bennett,  Absolam,  Mertyn-hall,  Holywell,  Flintstiire 

Mr.  Lanedale  presented  av^-^  '     '  „■„,.»    tn~"~^ 

Pea  ;  Mr.  Wood,  a  s-  -"  /r'^^.^.^  ^'?^'^^  ^""f 

Duke  of  Richir-    .  -^^^cimen  of  Alexandrian  Lupine  ,  the 
pj^rjp..   ■  -^iiu,  ihe  second  report  of  the  Morayshire 

-.»s-  Club,  on  the  result  obtained  in  the  application  of 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid  employed  as  a  manure;  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  samples  of  the  fibres  of  Sunflower  stalks  ; 
Messrs.  Kerr  and  Green,  details  on  the  sizes  and  prices  of 
their  iron-grated  tile-ends,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of 
vermin  into  drains  ;  Mr.  Balnes,  a  communication  on  the 
modes  of  preserving  milk ;  Mr.  Stronge,  a  case  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  in  a  cow  ;  Mr.  Bellairs  and  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, papers  on  the  .economical  collection  of  manures; 
Mr,  Blurton,  on  his  invention  of  a  metallic  churn  ;^  Mr. 
Charnock,!  papers  relating  to  the  Yorkshire  Drainage 
Society  ;  and  Mr.  Meyer,  on  the  destruction  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  Agricultural  crops.  The  Council  then  adjourned^ 
over  Ash  "Wednesday,  to  meet  again  on  the  28th  of  Feb. 
HIGHLAISD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.^ 
A  MONTHLY  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Feb.  7, 
in  the  Museum — Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair.  The  first 
paper  read  was  a  report  of  analysis  made  of  the  ashes  of 
peat  from  Berkshire,  and  from  Kinblethmont,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  Carnegie,  in  Forfarshire.  Mr.  Carnegie 
having  tried,  as  a  manure,  the  ash  obtained  from  his  own 
peat  by  burning,  and  finding  it  to  produce  none  of  the 
good  effects  attributed  to  the  peat-ash  of  Berkshire,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  act  as  a  poison  to  plants,  Mr.  ColvLU 
undertook  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  both  descriptions  of 
peat,  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  difference  in  their 
constituents,  and  this  report  is  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation :  the  elements  of  both  ashes  we're  found  to  be 
nearly  alike,  but  the  Kinblethmont  ash  contained  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  combination  with  iron,  which  the  other 
did  not,  and  which  combination  seemed  to  have  produced 
the  poisonous  effects  upon  the  plants  observed  by  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Besides  this  communication,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Carnegie,  descriptive  of  an  experiment  made  by 
him  with  a  manure  denominated  by  Mr.  Colvill  a  double 
ammoniated  magnesian  salt,  which  is  stated  by  Liebig  to 
be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  Potato.  The  experiment 
was  tried  in  the  garden,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : — 
1  drill  38  feet  long  by  27  inches  wide,  with  2^  pints  gave 
4  stones  7  lbs.,  or  1-1  tons  6  cwt.  per  acre  ;  the  same  ex- 
tent, with  2  pints  and  20  loads  of  dung  per  acre  gave  4 
stones  7  lbs.,  or  14  tons  6  cwt.  per  acre  :  with  2  pints  only, 
it  gave  4  stones  11  lbs.,  or  15  tons  4-^-  cwt.  per  acre; 
while  without  manure  it  gave  2  stones  4  lbs.,  or  7 
tons  7  cwt.  per  acre.  This  substance  is  prepared- 
by  dissolving  bones  in  muriatic  acid,  adding  Epsom 
salts,  and  precipitating  with  excess  of  gas-liquor. 
Lord  Strathmore  then  read  a  paper,  in  which,  after 
noticing  the  neglect  of  peat-ashes,  he  described  their  value 
and  utility  as  manure.  It  appeared  from  his  Lordship's 
statement  that  the  quantity,  and  most  probably  the  qua- 
lity, of  peat-ashes,  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  peat 
is  calcined.  When  peat  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  a  small 
quantity  only  of  ash  is  obtained,  some  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  which  are  moreover  suifered  to  be  dissipated  ; 
but  when  the  better  sort  of  peat,  which  is  that  found  at 
some  distance  below  the  surface,  is  cast  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, dried,  and  burned  in  a  kiln  covered  at  the  top,  with 
a  quick  draught,  the  ash  is  greater  in  quantity  and  supe- 
rior in  quality,  and  the  process  is  attended  with  little  cost. 
When  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  ashes  obtained  in  this 
manner  are  spread  upon  an  acre  of  green  sward,  they  will 
produce  as  much  herbage  as  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
soot,  at  one-sixth  the  cost ;  and  when  such  ashes  are 
mixed  with  lime  or  fine  sand,  they  are  not  only  a  superior 
top-dressing  for  upland  or  other  meadows,  and  for  Red 
Clover  without  Rye-grass,  but  they  also  prove  a  valuable 
manure  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  Mangold  Wurtzel,  on 
strong  soil ;  his  Lordship  stated  that  one  ton  of  peat, 
burned  in  a  close  kiln,  would  yield  14  bushels  of  ash. 
A  communication  from  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert  of  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  on  the  allotment  system,  was  then  read, 
in  which  she  proves  that  in  her  system  of  allotting  land 
five  acres  suffice  for  the  support  of  one  fanaily.  The 
last  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hall  Maxwell, 
related  to  experiments  with  special  manures,  conducted 
by  the  land-steward  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barrochan.  It 
formed  the  report  for  which  the  second  premium  of  30/. 
was  awarded  to  the  essay-competition  of  last  year.  We 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  conclusions 
at  which  the  author  arrived.  He  found  that  the  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash,  when  applied  by  themselves,  or  in 
mixture,  are  beneficial  to  Potatoes  and  hay ;  but  when 
applied  to  grain  crops,  especially  singly,  they  are  positively 
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injurious  in  a  racist  climatCj  as,  though  the  growth  of  straw 
is  greatly  increased  by  them,  the  sample  of  grain  becomes 
lighter  and  othertrise  deteriorated.  He  considers  it  pro- 
bable that  the  silicate  of  potash  would  counteract  this 
effect.  Common  salt,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
advantageous  to  grain  crops  as  respects  colour  and  plump- 
ness, and  also  to  Grass  and  hay,  although  it  does  not 
cause  a  rush  of  growth  like  the  nitrates.  Soot  differs 
little  from  nitrates  in  its  effects  on  Grass  intended  for 
hay,  but  the  dealer  in  hay  gives  less  price  for  hay  raised 
by  soot.  Sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  nitrates.  Sulphate  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia act  differently,  and  will  not  pay  in  most  cases  when 
applied  by  themselves  to  Potatoes  or  grain,  but  they  do 
■well  when  mixed  with  the  nitrates.  Guano  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  every  species  of  crop  in  the  field  or 
garden,  and  it  always  proves  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
farm-yard  dung. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  8th  inst.,  the 
Secretary  presented  a  return  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture incurred  at  the  late  Cattle  show  at  Belfast,  whereby 
it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  1702/.  had  been  received  by 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  entertainments,  entrance  to  the 
show-yard,  and  fees  upon  the  entry  of  stock,  &c.,  and 
that  a  sum  of  1593/.  had  been  subscribed  in  different 
counties  in  the  province  of  Ulster  for  the  purpose,  making 
a  total  of  3355/.  received  upon  that  occasion.  It  appeared 
also  that  the  sum  of  2954/.  had  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  pavilion  and  show-yard,  giving  the  enter- 
tainments, and  in  all  the  other  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
ing a  net  sum  of  500/.  paid  to  the  central  society  towards 
the  payment  of  premiums,  leaving  a  balance  of  401/,  in 
favour  of  the  local  committee,  after  defraying  all  the 
expenses  of  that  great  meeting.  The  Secretary  stated 
that  he  had  addressed  a  circular  to  the  different  members 
of  the  council,  to  the  effect,  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hill, 
the  owner  of  the  prize  Bull  "Eden,"  at  the  cattle  show  at 
Belfast,  had  declined  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of 
the  council  for  a  re-adjudication,  upon  the  teims  long 
since  communicated  to  him,  the  opinion  of  the  full 
council  should  be  taken  as  to  what  proceedings  should  be 
next  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  final  close ;  and  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
council  should  be  summoned  for  Thursday  the  15th  of 
February  nest,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  stating  his 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  Agriculture  can  in  no  way  be 
so  well  promoted  as  by  the  employment  of  intelligent 
and  competent  Agriculturists  upon  private  estates.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart,  stating 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  place  a  premium  of  12/.,  or  a 
gold  medal  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value,  at  the  dis- 
iposalofthe  Society,  "for  the  landlord  in  Ireland  who 
shall  have  thorough-drained  on  the  farms  of  his  tenants, 
or  induced  his  tenants  so  to  do,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
land,  not  less  than  100  statute  acres,  upon  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston's  principles,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844." 
Letters  were  read  from  the  secretaries  of  various  local 
societies,  sending  in  the  names  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  the  central  society,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
society's  premiums  this  year. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Bromsgrove. — At  a  meetbg  of  this  Club,  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Bromsgrove,  on  January30th,  the  Report  for 
the  year  1813  was  read,  from  which  it  appears,  that  at 
the  formation  of  the  Club  on  the  20th  June,  16  members 
were  enrolled,  but  that  the  number  has  increased  to  58. 
The  objects  proposed  in  its  establishment  were  the  diffu- 
sion of  information  on  Agricultural  subjects,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Agricultural  improvement.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  these  objects,  a  meeting  is  held  each  month,  at  which 
some  subject  connected  with  Agriculture,  is  brought  for- 
ward for  consideration  ;  elementary  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture 
are  occasionally  delivered;  and  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Club  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  form- 
ation of  an  Agricultural  Library.  At  the  first  meeting 
an  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon, 
"  on  the  Advantages  of  Association  for  the  improvement 
of  Agriculture,"  in  which  the  history  of  English  agVicul- 
ture  was  briefly  given,  its  present  importance  enforced  by 
reference  to  statistics,  the  duty  and  interest  of  nations  and 
of  individuals  with  respect  to  its  improvement  examined, 
the  possibility  of  improvement  urged,  and  the  means  of 
improvement  inquired  into  ;  these  are  a  remunerative  price 
ofproduce.suchequitableand  proper  arrangementsbetween 
Landlord  and  Tenant  as  shall  induce  the  latter  to  cultivate 
the  ground  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  interests  of 
both;  and  lastly,  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  farmer,  to  be 
commuoicatedby  proper  education,  and  promoted  by  asso- 
ciation. At  the  next  meeting  "  the  advantages  of  lime  as  a 
fertiliser  of  land"  were  conbidered.  All  plants  grown  by 
farmers  contain  lime  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  they 
moat  absorb  from  the  soil.  In  a  caustic  state  lime  combines 
with  acids  in  the  soil,  and  some  of  the  compounds  thus 
formed  are  Ecrviccable  aa  food  to  plants.  It  also  decom- 
pOMs  certain  noxious  compounds  of  iron,  Ate,  which 
frequently  exist  in  the  soil,  but  it  differs  in  its  action 
according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and 
thoi  haa  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  thcHC  ingredients. 

Two  lots  of  Potatoes  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  each  containing  the  produce  of  six  roots.  They 
were  grown  near  together  under  similar  circumHtancea, 
each  receiving  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure.  When  up 
•nd  moaldr;d,  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  was 
•own  between  the  ridges  of  one  lot,  at  the  rate  of  1501bfl, 


per  acre.  The  lot  undressed  with  soda  weighed  2  lbs.  2  oz. ; 
that  which  received  soda  weighed  4  lbs.  G  oz.  The  subject 
of  Seed  Wheat,  and  the  best  method  of  pickling  and  planting 
the  seed,  afforded  matter  for  discussion  at  several  subsequent 
meetings,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  "That  there  is  an  adap- 
tation in  different  varieties  of  Wheat  to  different  soils  ;  and 
that  the  practice  of  annually  changing  the  seed  from  one  soil 
to  another  is  a  good  one  -,  and  that  arsenic,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (blue  vitriol),  and  salt,  have  been  used  with  much  suc- 
cess in  the  pickling  of  Wheat  for  the  prevention  of  smut." 
A  Paper  on  "  Wheat  Sowing  "  was  communicated  at  one 
of  the  meetings  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Upper  Hall, 
near  Droitwich.  On  strong  clay  soils,  that  moulder  and 
heave  after  hard  frosts,  he  approved  of  sowing  broadcast 
and  ploughing  in  from  2^-  to  3  bushels  per  acre,  the  land 
being  previously  fallowed,  because  greater  space  is  thus 
afforded  for  the  roots.  More  seed,  however,  is  thus  re- 
quired, and  the  crop  cannot  be  so  well  cleaned.  By  dril- 
ling again,  the  seed  is  deposited  at  an  equal  depth,  but 
the  plants  are  crowded  and  the  water  is  retained  ia  the 
narrow  channels  made  by  the  drill-share,  particularly  on 
strong  soils  and  where  the  drilling  is  done  lengthwise  of 
the  ridges.  Mr.  Smith  recommends  Lord  Western's  sys- 
tem of  drilling,  which  is  to  have  the  heel  of  the  common 
drill-share  made  four  inches  in  width  to  scatter  the  seed 
that  width  in  the  row  ;  a  space  of  nine  inches  is  left  be- 
tween the  rows  for  tillage.  Dibbling  is  the  most  perfect 
system,  and  will  probably  spread  and  become  universal  as 
population  increases.  All  these  remarks  suppose  the 
ground  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  for  if  it  is  wet,  foul, 
or  poor.  Wheat  cannot  be  grown  without  loss. 

Arrangements  are  about  to  be  made  by  this  club  for  the 
delivery  of  elementary  lectures  to  the  members,  and  the 
formation  of  a  library  has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  lecturCiWiU  shortly  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deansion.  It  is  also  intended  to  instituteja  ploughing 
match.  The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract, 
having  been  read,  Mr.  Wright  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Utility  of  Leases,"  advocating  well-adjusted  leases  on 
Corn-rents.  In  arranging  these  rents,  the  price  of  Corn 
should  be  calculated  on  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  rent  of  a  particular  year  should  not  be 
founded  merely  on  the  prices  of  that  year;  otherwise,  the 
tenant  may  have  the  highest  rent  to  pay  when  he  has  the 
least  produce.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  club, 
expressive  of  their  opinion,  that  the  only  sound  system  for 
tenancy  of  land  is  on  the  principle  of  leases  for  7,  14,  and 
21  years  on  Corn-rents. — H.  F.  Fardon^  Sec. 

West  Firle. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
on  Jan.  31st,  the  report  for  the  past  year  was  read.  At 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  September, 
the  subject  discussed  'was,  "The  advantages  of  drawing 
off  Turnips,  or  feeding  them  on  the  ground."  The  chair 
was  taken  by  John  Ellman,  Esq.,  president,  who  opened 
the  evening's;  conversation  by  giving  his  views  upon  the 
subject,  and  upon  this  the  resolution  of  the  evening  was 
chiefly  founded,  viz.,  "  That  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  feeding  Turnips  on  the  ground,  or  drawing 
them  off  to  be  consumed  in  sheds  or  yards.  That  on  dry 
light  soils  where  sheep  can  feed  them,  treading  is  advan- 
tageous ;  but  on  more  tenacious  soils  the  Barley  crop  is 
frequently  injured  by  the  treading  of  sheep — still  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  fattening  sheep,  one  acre  of  Turnips 
will  produce  much  more  mutton  when  consumed  in  warm 
yards  and  sheds,  than  when  fed  on  the  open  ground." 


Miscellaneous. 

Specific  Manures  are  frequently  capable  of  adding 
one  or  two  substances  only  to  the  soil.  It  is  evidently, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain,  in  the  firs! 
place,  whether  the  soil  really  requires  the  substance;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  any  specific  can  be  valuable  when  ap- 
plied to  soil  already  abundantly  supplied  with  the  very 
substance  it  is  intended  thus  to  add  to  the  land  ;  in  this 
instance,  there  must  result  either  no  effect  or  an  injurious 
one,  and  in  consequence,  in  both  instances,  disappoint- 
ment. Let  us  take  an  example  :  nitrate  of  soda  has  been 
much  and  deservedly  praised  as  amanure,  and  it  has  almost 
universally  been  declared  to  be  equal  to,  and  to  act  in  a  si- 
milar manner  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  in  which 
case  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness  to 
recommend  it.  But  in  the  above  statement  it  is  quite  for- 
gotten that  the  manure  acts  in  two  distinct  ways  :  1st,  as 
a  nitrate  ;  2d,  as  containing  soda.  Now,  as  regards  the 
first  action,  viz.,  as  a  nitrate,  these  two  salts  can  replace 
each  other  without  the  least  difference  in  their  action; 
but  as  respects  the  second  mode  of  action,  viz.,  the  sup- 
plying the  plant  with  soda,  it  is  clear  that  they  differ  as 
distinctly  as  saltpetre  does  from  common  salt  ;  and  prac- 
tice has  proved  this,  for  in  more  than  one  instance  a  con- 
siderable difference  has  been  shown  in  the  result  obtained 
by  the  two  manures.  Thus,  Prof.  Johnston  mentions  the 
following  result  of  an  experiment  at  Erskine,  near  Glas- 
gow, in  1841,  upon  Hay,  with  the  two  nitrates,  in  two 
different  fields — the  one  being  a  light  soil,  the  other  a 
clay.  In  the  light  soil  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  3  cwt. 
more  Hay  per  acre  than  the  saltpetre,  whereas,  on  the 
clay,  the  saltpetre  exceeded  the  nitrate  of  soda  by  f  cwt. 
nearly  ;  audit  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  common 
salt,  another  compound  of  soda,  was  also  employed  in  both 
cases,  but  yielded  exactly  5  cwt.  more  upon  the  sand  than 
on  the  clay  ;  thus  proving,  we  think,  as  well  as  a  chemical 
onalysiaof  the  soil  could  have  done,  that  the  clay  soil  con- 
tained naturally  more  soda  tlian  the  sand,  and  likewise 
probably  that  the  sand  was  richer  in  potash.  A  similar 
case  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Dr.  Daubcny,  of  Oxford, 
where  the  nitrate  of  potash  exceeded  the  nitrate  of  snda 
upon  Wheat  by  upwards  of  4  buhhcls  per  acre,  and  in 
which  case  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  no  effect  wliat- 
ever ;  in   fact,  an  equal  portion  of  soil,  without  any  top- 


dressing,  produced  24  lbs,  more  grain  than  that  uporv 
which  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  used. — Dr.  Madden,  on 
the  Adi^antages  of  Extended  Chemical  Analysis  to  Agri- 
culture. 

Improved  Modern  Ilushandry  corn-pared  with  the  Old 
Sgstem.—J.  Old ST/stcm.—Statecaent,  showing  the  expense 
ot  the  cultivation,  together  with  the  return  from,  an  acra 
(Scotch)  of  cold,  stiff  soil,  with  a  hard  retentive  subsoil, 
before  improvement  by  draining,  &c. ;  lease  for  18  years  ; 
rent  25^.  per  acre. 

fl«  u  n    ,-  Expense  of  a  Six  Years'  Rotation. 

oobollshme,  at  lOrf.  per  boll  .  ^?  in  n. 
Carting  and  spreading      .                             ''"ion 

First  crop.-ploughing,  seed,  and  harrowlDg'    .   '  .*        i  is  o 

Second  ditto                        mtto  .         .              ^  i      ?  a 

Grass  seeds  and  harrowine-                       '        *        '  n  ,„  « 

Rent  for  six  years,  at  25s.        .    '.     '        '        '  '        7    n  n 


Return  of  a  Six  Years'  Rotation. 
1st,  5  quarters  Oats  (with  Straw) 
•2d,  5  ditto  (ditto)     .        .    *    ^    * 

3d,  85  stones  Hay,  at  3^.  per  100  stones 

4th,  pasture,  at  20s '        ' 

5th,  ditto             „           ...  '        * 

6th,  ditto  , * 


600 
600 
2  1!  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1     0     0 


The  same  repeated  till  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  lanf  Eettiue 
worsemstead  of  improvingr.  •  v""6 

Statement  showing  the  expense  of  improvement,  culti- 
vation, and  return  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land,  durine: 
a  lease  of  18  years  ;  rent  the  same. 

Expense  of  the  first  Six  Years. 
Dramiug  with  tiles  at  15  feetinterval,  23  inches  deep  - 

tiles,  2\s.  per  thousand £7    0    fv 

Lime,  carting  and  spreading     ,         ,         ,'.*.'        400 
Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed  .        .        .    *    '        1   ig    a 

Secondcrop— ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed      .    \        1    iG    0 


Expense  of  Green  Crop,  viz.— 
Subsoil  and  other  ploughings  .  .  .  ^4 
Grubbing,  horse-hoeing,  and  weeding 
Dung,  lu;. ;  lime,  ll.  5s. 


^14  U     0 


1   10     0 
115     0 


Ploughing  for  Wheat  and  seed          ...                "^'q  'q  f. 

Grass  seeds,  harrowing  and  rolling      .            '        '     *        T  e  Ji 

Rent  for  six  years,  at  25s.          .         .         ,              '         '         7  10  0 
Interest  on  expense  for  draining  for  five  years'  at  5  ner 


cent,  per  annum 


Return  of  the  first  Six  Years. 
lot,  8  quarters  Oats  (with  straw)     . 
2d,    8         ditto  (ditto) 

3d,    Potatoes,  1.3d  ;  Turnips,  2-3ds,  at  per  a'cre  ' 
4th,  4  quarters  Wheat,  at  6Vs. 
Sth,  15U  stones  hay,  at  3/.  j  foggage,  5j. 
6th,  Pasture,  at  per  acre  ,        ,        ,    '   ^    ' 


1  15    0 


Expense  of  the  second  Six  Years. 
1st,  Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed 
2d,        Ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

3d,    Green  crop  without  subsoil-ploughing 
4th,  Ploughing  for  Wheat  and  seed 
5th,  Grass  seeds,  harrowing  and  rolling 
Rent  for  sis  years,  at  25s.  .         .        ,    *   ,     ' 

Interest  on  draining,  six  years      ,        .        .  '    . 


jBU     5 

9 

10     0 

ft 

10     0 

0 

11     0 

0 

13     0 

0 

4  15 

ft 

2     0 

» 

£49  15 

0- 

1    12 

0. 

1    10 

0' 

12     0 

0 

2     4 

0 

1     5 

0 

7   10 

0 

2     2 

u 

Return  of  the  second  Six  Years. 
1st,  9  quarters  Oats  (with  Straw)    . 
2d,    9         ditto  ditto         .... 

3d,    Green  crop— at  least  .... 

4tl),  5  quarters  Wheat,  at  60s 

5th,  200  stones  Hay,  at  3/.  j  foggage,  ns.         , 
6th,  Pasture,  at  per  acre 


15 
6 


^57   16     0 
The  expense  and  return  of  the  third  six  years  will  he  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  second. 

Abstract    I. —  Unimproved  Land. 
Expense  during  a  lease  of  18  years  .        .        .    .^4619    0 

Return  ditto  ditto  .        ,        .        .      52  13    0 


Profit  per  acre  during  the  whole  lease     .        .    .  5  u  0 
lU—hnproved  Land, 

Expense  of  the  first  six  years 44    5  0  ■ 

Ditto                  second  ditto 28    3  0 

Ditto                   third     ditto 28    3  0 

^100  11  0 

Return  of  the  first  six  years 49  15  0 

Ditto                  second  ditto 57  15  0 


Ditto 


third     ditto 


57  J5    0 


^165    5    G. 
Profit  per  acre  during  the  whole  lease  ,        .      64  14    0 

The  above  system  of  cropping  is  not  one  to  be  generally 
recommended  \  it  is  merely  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
above  calculation  because  it  is  generally  followed. — StatC' 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  at  Bristol. 

Guano  Contract. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
translation  of  the  Guano  contract,  to  which  much  atten- 
tion has  of  late  been  directed  : — Art.  1.  The  companyj^. 
(Messrs.  Quiros,  Allier,  and  Co. ;  Gibbs,  Crawley,  and 
Co. ;  and  Puimiroll  and  Co.,)  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  exporting  abroad  the  guano  of  the  islands  and  otheo 
places  where  it  is  produced,  as  discovered,  or  to  be  dis- 
covered, for  the  period  of  four  years,  obligatory  upon  all 
the  contracting  parties  from  the  present  date.  Art.  2. 
The  quantity  of  20,000  tons  is  assigned  for  the  extractioa 
of  each  year  of  the  four  years  expressed  in  the  preceding 
article,  with  the  privilege  of  exporting  the  following  year 
that  which  shall  not  have  been  exported  in  the  year  to 
which  it  corresponds;  but,  at  all  events,  >  80,000  tons 
shall  be  exported  in  the  four  years.  Art.  5. — The  stata 
places  for  its  capital  in  the  company  the  guano  at  the 
value  of  30  dollars  the  ton.  Art.  G.  The  contractors 
place  for  their  capital  their  industry  and  labour,  and  shall 
advance  for  account  of  the  association  all  the  expenses  06 
getting  the  guano,  loading,  insurance,  freightage,  com- 
mission of  shipping  and  of  sale,  and  other  expenses  caused 
by  the  business  as  well  in  Peru  as  in  tlio  markets  of  con- 
sumption. Art.  7.  From  the  produce  of  sales  of  th« 
guano  are  to  be  deducted  the  costs,  freights,  inauraaceB^ 
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expenses,  &c.,  and  the  capital  assigned  of  30  dollars  per 
ton,  and  the  result  will  give  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss, 
■which  is  to  be  divided  in  the  manner  following:  three- 
fourth  parts  for  the  State,  and  one-fourth  part  for  the 
contractors.  Art.  15.  For  the  present  the  extraction  of 
guano  is  alone  permitted  in  the  Island  of  the  North  {Isla 
del  Norle),  in  those  of  Chincha.  Art.  22.  The  exports- 
tion  of  guano  being,  according  to  the  first  article  of  this 
pontract,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  this  company,  the 
Supreme  Government  binds  itself  not  in  any  case  to 
dispose  of  any  quantity  whatever,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
recompense,  sale,  gift,  or  in  whatever  mode;  nur  to 
permit  its  pxportalion  by  any  person  not  of  the  association 
during  the  fctur  years  applicable  to  the  contract. 

'    '     Notices  lo  Correspoyi dents. 
Our  CoaaEsroNDENTs  will  oblij,-e    us  by  not   mixing:  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  oCthc  paper  only.    Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 
lAccouNT  BoQ«.— il  Subscriber  and  i^ur?Ht'r.— If  you  or  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  oivl'eiid  us  a  copy  of  the  Work  reierred  to,  we 
shall  be  liappy  togivaan  opinion  of  it. 
^BANS.— A. Yor/ishir»  Szib^criher.—Yoa   might  "with    advantage 
'    mix  guano  with  trtie  dnng  before  putting  it  in  the  drills,  at  the 
rateof  two  cwt.  to  such  a  (juantity  as  you  iutend  to  put  on 
an  acre.  ,     ^      , 

(Best  way  of  applying  Soluble  Salts  to  L.ano.— An  Amaceur. 
—Dissolve  them  in*  water.     The  least  quantity  which  will  dis- 
solve the  weight  of  salt  you  wish  to  apply  to  an  acre,  will  do 
equHlly  well  with  any  larger  quantity,  provided  you  can  spread 
ituniformlyovcrthatektentof  Und.  Ifyourwate. -cart will,  when 
.  in  ordinary  work,  spread  so  many  gallons  per  acre,  tiien  your 
i  plan  is.  to  dissolve  in  that  numhcr  of  gallons  the  quantity  of 
the  salt  which  you  wish  to  apply  per  acre.    These  salts  may  be 
advantageously  applied  nowv   You  had  bttter  give  your  heifers 
some  Swedes  or  M.  Wurze*  along  with  the  Hay. 
Books.— Noi-th  G h earn. ~ Low '^  *'  Elements  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture^* is  the  best  work  on  Farming  in  our  language.     Cuthbert 
Johnson's  "  EncyclopEedia  of  Agriculture"  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class. 
Sreed  of  Pigs.— S.  Prockter.-^We  do  not  know  the  Rudgewick 
breed  of  pigsj  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  seeing  this  no- 
tice, may  be  ai)Ie  to  inform  you  through  us  whereabout  "  in 
Surrey  or  Sussex''  they  are.to  bs  obtained. 
Burnett's   Antiseptic  SonsrioN.—A  Subsci-iber.—We  do  not 

know  it.  .  .  .  ■ 
Dibbling  Oats.;— J^-.T. — Wenever  heard  of  Oats  being  dibbled. 
What  is  (rue  of  Wheat  on  this  subject  must,  however,  be  true 
also  of  Oats;  tlie  only  question  is  whether  the  less  value  of 
seed  saved  will  more  than  pay  the  same  additional  cost  of  this 
mode  of  sowing. 
Essay  on  drainage. — E.  Barnard. — Mr.  Arkell's  Prize  Essay 

is  not  published  in  a  separate  form. 
Batting  0^v.;i.—Gov>/)i. — If  you  intend  giving  your  cattle  ail 
these  tliinsrs,  let  them  have,  say,  2  lljs.  of  oil-cake,  5  lbs.  of 
Barley-meal,  i,and  51b>;.  of  Hay-chafT,  with  Swedes  ad  lib. 
Mr.  Warnes,  of  VValsingham,  Norfolk,  is  the  person  to  apply  to 
on  a  subject  like  this  ;  he  manufactures  a  composition  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  by  which  it  is  said  that  beef  may  be  grown  more 
cheaply  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  feeding. 
Foreign  oil-cake  is  quoted  at  per  ton,  and  not  at  per  1000  cakes, 
because  the  size  of  the  cakes  differs  very  much.  You  will  find 
a  plan  of  a  piggery  at  No.  3  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  refer- 
ence to  the  ietters  on  which  having  then  been  accidentally 
omitted  we  now  supply.  F,  F,  F,  F,  farmyard ;  R,  R,  R, 
roads  ;  A,  A,  A,  shed,  with  yard  in  front  /or  store-pigs ;  T,  tank 
for  drainage  of  sties,  yard,  and  sheds;  S,  steami^g-room  ;  the 
double  row  of  sties- below  the  steaming-room  a're  for  the  fat- 
ting pigs,  two  being  fed  in  each;  and  the  single  row  atone  end 
of  the  steaming-room  are  for  a  boar  and  six  brood  sows. 
■Gas-Lisik.  —  ^'I.B.  will  find  information  on  this  point  if  he  looks 

over  this  section  of  this  and  previous  Nos.  ofthe  Gazette. 
Gas-watkr.- IFewi.— The  salts  of  ammonia  in  gas-water  will 
differ  with  different  qualities  of  coals  used  for  making  the  gas. 
In  soaie  cases  the  liquor  contains  much  sulphate  and  but 
little  carbonate  ;  whereas  in  others  the  latter  predominates,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  gypsum  is  at  hand,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  may  be  produced  by  its  agency  (the  mineral  being 
added  in  powder  to  the  liquid),  but  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  the  best  and  certain  road  to  the  formation  of  this  salt, 
in  whatever  state  the  ammonia  exists.  Boil  to  a  pellicle  and 
crystallise. 
Glossary  of  Scientific  Tehms. — Literalis. — If  we  understand 
you  right,  this  is  what  you  want.  We  shall  take  the  subject 
up  in  some  future  Number  of  our  Paper. 
GoasK.— C/i«Wtfs  Et/ieiedge. — Information  on  this  subject  has 
been  published  in  this  and  last  Paper.  We  hope  to  be  still 
more  explicit  on  the  points  you  refer  to  shortly.  Mr.  Ransome 
has  a  Gorse-crusher,  and  a  Chaff-cutter  applicable  to  the  cut- 
ting of  Gnrse  may  be  had  at  Uley  Iron  Works,  Gloucester- 
shire.  Tuesday.— Furze  grows  in  nature  on  "wettish  clay- 
land, "  perhaps  because  it  has  been  eradicated  from  all  the 
better  description  of  land.  It  prefers  a  dry  loamy  sand. 
HoasE-PONDS.— J.  i?.— Undoubtedly,  cattle  should  be  supplied 
with  clean  water.  We  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  for  you  a 
statement  ofthe  medicinal  properties  of  that  which  we  olten 
see  in  horseponds,  discoloured  by  the  runnings  from  the  stable, 
cow-houses,  &c. 
LiJiE. —  Creta-crcmenta. — You  state  the  results  of  an  experiment 
which  was  favourable  to  the  plan  you  propose;  facts,  such  as 
you  detail,  are  safe  as  guides,  though  present  theory  may  not 
explain  them,  In  applyinglime  to  your  meadow-land,  make  a 
Compost  of  it  when  caustic,  with  a  lot  of  vegetable  mould,  and 
let  it  remain  till  it  slakes.  You  may  apply  so  much  per  acre  of 
the  compost  as  contain,  say  100  bushels  of  lime,  early  in  spring 
on  your  grasg-land,  and  it  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  your  arable  land,  Clays  generally  require  a  greatisr  dress- 
ing of  lime  than  light  soils. 
liiQUin  Manure. — C.  E.  i*"".— Your  tank  might  be  6  feet  deep  and 
g  in  diameter,  flagged  or  paved  at  bottom,  and  with  ordinary 
atone  and  mortar  walls.  It  is  certainly  worth  your  while  to 
adopt  meiins  of  this  kind  to  save  the  liquid  manure. 
Manures, — £fo;iwmisY.—Cloacine  should  be  mixed  with  black 
turf-ashes  and  dry  earth,  and  after  a  while  you  will  be  able  to" 

drill  it. Constant  iitrfjrfe'-.— Horse-flesh  must  be  greatly  more 

valuable  than  woollen  rags  as  manure,  but  ttow  much  more  so 
■we  do  not  know.  Bones  are  generally  spread  or  drilled  by 
themselves  without  mixture.  Sulphuric  acid  would  not  reduce 
large  bones  to  a  pulp  (see  article  on  this  subject  in  our  Home 
Correspondence).  We  sliall  answer  your  question  about  tithe- 
charge  next  week. W.  II.  B.— Substances  employed  to  mix 

with  artificial  or  condensed  manures  are  of  two  kinds :  viz.,  such 
as  are  intended  merely  todilutethcm  asitwere,  so'that  by  their 
additi  n,  there  being  a  largerbulk  to  apply  to  the  land,  we  may 
be  able  do  so  more  uniformly ;  and  such  as  really  increase  the 
value  of  the  manures  they  are  mixed  with.  The  sand  you  pro- 
pose to  mix  with  the  guano  may  belong  either  to  one  or  other 
of  these  two  classes  :  if  it  be  ordinary  sea-sand,  it  is  of  the  first 
kind,  andearthfrom  the  surface  ofthe  field  wouldanswer  your 
purpose  much  better;  but  if  it  be  such  as  is  found  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Go  or  /O  percent,  of  which  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  sand  itself  being  chiefly  comminuted  sea- 
Bhelis,  then  it  beloogs  to  the  second  class,  and  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  you  propose,  especially  if  the  land  you  are  about 
to  manure  be  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.    In  the  latter  case 


you  may  advantageously  apply  six  or  eight  cart-loads  of  this 
sand  per  acre,  and  you  will  have  to  mix  your  2  or  3  cwt.  of 
gnano  through  it  all. 
Manage.-ment  of  Grass-Lavd. — Warrichiis.—V^e  always  feed 
our  young  seeds  down  close  in  autumn  with  shGep,;and  con- 
sider the  manuring  They  thus  receive  does  them  good;  and 
probably  this  man'rigement  would  suit  permanent  pasture  also, 
Marl.— .r.  lor/ci?.- Your  specimen  will  probably  be  valuable  as  a 
top-dressing  for  land  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  It  appears 
to  be  almost  wholly  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  you  will  find,  by 
reading  Sprengel's  articles  in  this  Paper,  that  the  value  of 
marl  frequently  depends  on  the  existence  in  it  of  matter, 
whose  presence  can  only  be  detected  by  a  tedious  analytic 
process. 
Market  for  Feeding  Stock. — J.  Clark. — Romford-market,  in 
Essex,  is  one  of  the  best  in  England  for  stot-k  ;  during  the 
autumn  and  spring  months  great  numbers  are  offered  weekly 
for  sale,  and  are  mostly  purchased  for  fattening. 
Moss-la.vd. — A  Tees  Fanner. — Judging  merely  from  the  inform- 
ation you  give,  we  advise  you  to  pare  and  burn  this  land  ; 
break  it  up,  take  a  crop  ofTurnipsoff  it,  working  the  land  well 
during  their  growth,  and  lay  it  down  to  Grass  along  with  the 
succeeding  crop  of  Barley.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  tear  the 
Moss  out. 
Peas.— Got'^/n.— Peas  prefer  light  soils,  but  they  may  be  grown 
on  stiff  soils,  like  the  Bean  ;  if,  after  ploughing,  your  land  gets 
well  frozen,  then  it  will  harrow  down  well,  and  you  may  drill 
the  seed  in  with  the  Suffolk  drill,  in  rows,  say,  9  inches  apart. 
Potatoes. — A  Constant\Sabscriber. — Place  the  dung  in  the  rows, 
and  if  it  is  well  rotted,  you  may  use  the  horsc-hoe  to  mix  it 
with  the  bottom  earth  of  the  furrow.  Plant  the  Potatoes  in  the 
loosened  earth,  and  then  hoe  or  plough  the  drills  down  to 
cover  them.  It  will  take  about  seven  sacks  of  Potatoes  to  plant 
an  acre. 
Quantity  of  Guano  per  Acre. — Tuesd'iy. — In  ordinary  cases, 
3  cwt,  per  acre.  Mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  sowing. 
The  quantity  required  depends  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  land. 
Soils.— J.  il/ari/i'i7/.— If  your  soil  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
specimen  No.  1,  the  clay,  then  we  doubt  not  that  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  dressing  of  No.  2,  the  calcareous  sand 
you  sent.  The  clay.  No.  l,  is  not  a  marl;  it  contains  hardly 
any  lime,  and  would  do  very  well  to  make  tiles  and  bricks  of. 
No,  2  contains  at  least  3D  per  cent,  of  lime ;  and  rather  than 
send  12  miles  for  lime,  you  had  better  try  a  good  dressing  of 
this  which  is  at  hand.  If  you  resolve  to  do  this,  please  to  let 
us  know  the  result  of  the  application.  As  for  the  sulphureous 
smell  you  speak  of,  the  cause  might  be  ascertained  by  an  accu- 
rate  analysis  ofthe  material  from  which  it  arises;  i.  e.,  if  you 
are  not  mistaken  in  its  existence. 
Stbepino  of  Skeus. — Gentleman  Farmer. — Mr.  Campbell  in- 
forms us  that  "after  steeping  the  proper  time,  the  grain  is  to 
be  taken  out  and  spread  to  dry  under  a  current  of  atmospheric 
air  (not  by  heating).  The  time  of  steeping  for  Wheat  may 
extend  to  8J  or  90  hours  ;  for  Oats,  68  to  72  hours ;  for  Barley, 
from  53  to  6n hours;  for  Grass-seeds,  from  14  to  l(j  hours  ;  for 
Rye,  70.  hours;  for  Beans  and  Peas,  from  18  to  20  hours;  for 
Turnips  and  Rape-seed,  from  10  to  12  hours.  The  grain  must 
not  be  kept  in  a  wet  state  after  being  taken  out  of  the  liquid  ; 
but  the  drying  must  commence  immediately.  Wlieii  sown, 
much  less  seed  must  be  used  than  is  commonly  done,  as  the 

plants  tiller  into  numerous  steins." O'lA'/f^.— The  Leaaing 

Article  in  No.  4,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  answers  above,  will  pro- 
bably serve  your  purpose.  We  doubt  if  soaking  Potatoes  would 
be  beneficial.  The  experiment  had  better  be  tried  now  with 
one  iu  a  flower-pot ;  see  if  it  sprouts  vigorously  there,  before 
trying  the  plan  in  the  fleld. 
Stall-feeuing. — G.C.— Next  week. 

Stall-fekdino  Oxen.— ft.  T. — In  East  Lothian  it  is  generally 
considered  better  to  adopt  the  system  of  hamels,  as  they  are 
termed,  i.e.,  to  place  fatting  oxen  two  and  two  in  small  yards, 
each  with  a  shed,  rather  than  tie  them  up  singly  in  a  feeding- 
house.  By  this  means,  in  addition  to  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  animals,  and  the  consequent  greater  rapidity  of  fattening, 
the  farmer  is  enabled  to  get  his  straw  trod  into  dung  more 
rapidly. 
Swedes  onClay-land,— /f.  S. — We  suppose  the  land  is  dry.  Cul- 
tivate  it  and  manure  it  in  autumn,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the 
winter's  frost.  Scarify  and  stir  it  -1  or  5  ins.  deep  iu  spring,  as 
often  as  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  tilth ;  beat  it  up  towards 
the  end  of  May  in  drills  26  ins,  wide,  and  sow. 
Task-work.— Jllitf/und  Counti/.—V^e  shall  endeavour  toputyour 

plan  in  execution. 
Toll  Exemption. — E.  A.  P. — We  think  the  decision  of  the 
Borough  Magistrates  was  wrong.  The  exemptions  in  the  Acts 
are  to  be  construed  liberally  in  favour  of  Agriculture;  and 
without  resorting  to  a  forced  construction,  we  think  the  peat 
under  the  circumstances  described  would  be  exempt  under 
either  of  the  terms,  "  soil "  or  "  manure." 
Trench  Ploughing. — A  Subscriber. — It  is  rarely  advisable  to 
plough  below  the  full  depth  of  the  active  soil.  Your  best  plan, 
if  your  land  is  well  drained,  is  to  subsoil- plough  it  once  every 
fourth  year,  and  by  and  by  the  soil  will  become  mellow  to  a 
great  dfpth,  and  then  you  may  trench-plough  it  with  advan- 
tage. Your  suggestion  with  regard  to  an  article  on  manure 
shall  be  attended  to. 
*:(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 
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SEETDS,  Friday,  Feb.  l6. 

I.inseedCakes, Foreign. p. ton  fi/ to?/ 109 
:\IU3Card,  \\'hite  -   p.  bush-      63         63 

—  Superfine    „        -      6         8 

—  Brown  „  -  14  Iff 
Rapesped.  English, perlaat  2«  S8l 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —        — 

Saintfyin      -        -        .        .    _ 

Tares,  Enp.  winter  p.  Lush.     3  5 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      a  5 

Tref'd)        -        -      per  cwt    —        _ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).     I 

Kl.NC9yORI>  AND  IjAK. 


MARK  LANE,  FRinAV,  Fehruary  16.— The  Market  has  been 
scantily  supplied  with  English  Wheat  since  Monday,  which  sold 
at  the  full  prices  of  that  day.  Free  Foreign  is  held  for  an  advance, 
wiiich  renders  the  transactions  limited;  there  is  not  much  doing 
in  Bonded,  but  the  few  sales  effected  have  been  at  prices  rather 
exceeditig  the^late  rates.— Fine  Malting  Barley  is  more  in  request, 
but  we  cannot  alter  our  quotations.— Beans  and  Peas  remain 
without  alteration.— Outs  are  fully  as  dear,  but  business  is  act 
extensive. 


RRITISH,  per  IMPERIAl- QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheal,  Essex,  Kent,  and  SiilTolIc          ■        .     White  45  57 

Norfolk,  Linitjlnshire,  and  Yorkahire      ■      .  50  57 

Data,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Folands  iS  25 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed  —    

Itisli Feed  IG  23 

BarJey,  ."^laltinKand  diatilling-     28  to  33     Chevalier  32  37 

Mall,  pale,  ship              ' _  _ 

— ■ —    Hertford  and  Essex             .         ■         •        .        .  —  — 

Rje —  _ 

Beans,  lUazafjan,  old  and   new  22  to  20             Tick  22  31 

Pipeon,  Heligoland       .    23  lo  36          Winds.     30  36 

Peas,  White                  .        -        .     30  to  3:,*      .     Maple    S7  29 


a.  a, 
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Potato 

Grind. 


Harrow  25  S3 
Longpodsa  30 
Gray      2a    E7 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  12.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BcEtScots,  HerefordSj&c.  3sloty4s  2  i  Beat  Downs  &i  Half-breds  4s  2to4sSd 
Best  Short  Hoins  -  -  3  6  3  10  Best  Lonp-wools  -  -404-1 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  0  3  4  Ewea  and  second  quality  3  6  3  10 
Calves       -        -        -        -    4    0       i  10  i  PiRs  -        -        -        -    3    8      4    4 

NuMHsna Eeasta,2768;  Sheep,  22,')30  ;  Calves,  CI;  Pigs,  270. 

Although  the  supply  of  Beasts  continues  very  moderate,  trade  is  heavy  at 
our  late  quotations,  in  consequence  of  the  large  arrivals  and  dull  sale  at  the 
dead  marireia.  Mutton  is  again  in  Jess  quantity,  and  a  brisk  demand  at  an 
advance  of  full  Bd  per  8  lbs.  on  heavy-wooled  Sheep  ;  but  the  best  Downs  do 
not  make  a  proportionable  progress,  there  being  much  greater  numbers  of  them 
and  of  Half-hreds  from  Norfolk,  than  of  other  kinds,  and  it  is  only  in  very  sell- 
ing ones  that  our  highest  quotation  is  realised.  Veal  is  a  heavy  trade,  at  a 
reduction  of  fully  2d  per  Slbs.     Pork  remains  steady. 

Fridav,  Feb.  l6. 

Wo  have  to-day  a  very  heavy  trade  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  at  reduced  prices. 
A  large  supply  of  Beef  and  Mutton,  changeable  weather,  and  very  depressed 
state  of  the  dead  markets,  have  combined  lo  produce  this  effect  ivitli  regard  to 
ihose  articles.  The  best  Beef  cannot  be  quoted  at  more  ihitn  3s  Bd  to  -Is;  the 
best  Downs,  &c.,  4s  to  4s  b'd  ;  and  other  qualities  suffer  in  ihe  same  proportion. 
Calves  are  not  quite  so  plentiful,  but  we  cannot  quote  any  advance,  it  heing 
difficult  lo  make  6s  per  albs  of  anything, 

NuMBBRs.— Beast:.,  530;  Sheep,  2950;  Calves,  IOC;  Pigs,  312. 

■Jl,  WesiSmilhfield, 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  Feb,  12. 
'During  the  early  part  ofthe  past  week  our  market  was  depressed,  and  there 
was  but  little  demand,  except  for  the  best  samples  ;  other  lots  moved  heavily, 
at  terms  of  this  day  week.  The  demand  for  Early  Devona  has  been  very 
limited,  the  trade  is  gone  off  them  very  considerably,  and  7O3  must  still  be 
regarded  as  nominal.  The  last  two  or  three  days  the  holders  of  the  best 
Si;otch  lleds  have  been  asking  70s,  but  few  sales  have  been  effected  at  that 
price  ;  yet  should  we  have  a  continuance  of  cold  weather,  it  is  expected  that 
xed  prices  will  be  maintained. 


York  Heds 
Perth 


■ly  Devons 
Laie  Devons 
Cornwall  - 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues 
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IMPERIA  I.  AVERAGES 

Wheal. 

Barley.l     Data. 

Rye. 

Beana. 

Peas. 

Jan.          r,      per  Quarter. 

49j10c. 

3H3  7d    18*    3d 

30.  8d 

29*  fid 

30*  7d 

50   a 
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52     G 
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33  Iu 

29     8 

30  a 
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53    7 

33     1       19       1 
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29  10 

30     6 

G  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 
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ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK, 
ff'heai         I        Barley 
4610  8U0 


KntospoRD  AND  La^ 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  ]6.— The  supplies  of  moat  kinds  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetables,  during  tbc  week,  have  been  tolerably  good,  and 
trade  continues  much  the  same  as  in  our  last  report.  Pine  Apples 
are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week,  and  little  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  those  of  Grapes.  Good  dessert  Pears  con- 
tinue to  get  scarce  ;  iJeurre  Ranee  do  not  ripen  well  this  season  and 
are  very  liable  to  decay.  English-grown  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples 
are  rather  scarce,  and  are  advanced  a  little  in  price  ;  but  foreign  ones, 
consisting  principally  of  common  sorts,  are  abundantly  supplied. 
Oranges  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  !ast>weck.  Lemons 
bring  from  6s.  to  U.s.  per  100.  Cliesnuts  are  offered  at  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  in  our  last  report.  Among  Vegetables,  Cabbages  arc 
scarce;  Brussels  Sprouts  are  selling  at  from  la.  6d.  to  3.T.  6d.  per  half- 
sieve.  Broccoli  continues  scarce.  French  Beans  are  much  the  same 
as  in  our  last  report,  as  are  likewise  Greens.  Celery  has  a  little 
advanced  in  price  during  the  week,  as  has  also  Endive,  the  latter  is 
selling  at  from  Is.  Gd.  to  ^s-  per  score.  Seakaleis  goodand  suflRcient 
for  the  demand.  Asparagus  is  offered  at  from  2s.  to  10s.  per  100. 
Lettuces  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Cucum- 
bers bring  from  'iff.  to  6s.  each.  A  few  of  the  Early  Horn  Carrot  are 
offered  at  from  -id.  to  8d.  per  bunch.  Cut  flowci's  clncfly  consist  of 
Erica  gracilis,  Burchellia  capensis,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  Lache- 
nalia  tricolor,  JEschinanthus  grandiflorus,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Tulips,  Primulas,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Almonds,  per  peck,  G*  to' 7a 
Sweet  Aimonds,  per  lb.,  2tGd  to  3* 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  1(J(  to  IBs 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  8f  to  IS* 

Grapes,. I'nrtu^ial,  perlb.l*  to  2i6d 
Apples,  dessert,  p.  bush.  81  lo  25*; ' 
„      Kitchen,  p  bus.  6*  Gd  lo  8* 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  -1*  to  12j 
OriinKcs,  per  di>zen,  9d  to  2* 


Whiles 
ince  Regents  -        -     60        70 

Jiave  been  several  arrivals  from  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  Devonshire,  and 
the  Channel  Iilands  on  and  since  Saturday  last ;  these,  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  on  hand,  will  be  rather  a  libera!  supply. 


_  WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Feb.  16. 

OuR_Market  continues  in  the  same  state  as  reported  last  week.    With  the 

exception  of  Kent  Fleeces,  no  alteration  has  t:iken  place  in  prices. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Lonp-wooled  Wethers         Is  Id  to  Is  2d    Southdown  HoRgitts  Is  li  lols  2j,' 

Do.  HoRKilts       1    H      1     3j     ^^^'^'-  Fleeces  12*       1    s| 

Southdown  Fleeces        h.^    M      1    Ij  I  Jauks  Perrin,  Wool  Broker. 


_    Brazil,  16* 
~-    Hazel,  3s  to  4i 

—  Barcelona,  20*  to  22* 

—  Cob,  per  100lbs.,80«  loll 
Chesouts,  per  peck,  3*  lo  8* 

I  Filberts,  Knglishj  p  lOOlbs.,  60*  t( 
VEGETABLES. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  I*  3d  I  Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.,  9d  to  It 

Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  l*io  5i  H.iarlic,  per  lb.  6d  to  8.1 

Brus3.;ls'  Sprouts,  ph. -sv.,1*  6d  to3j  6d  Onions,  2d  10  -Jd  per  bunch 
Cabbafjea,  perdon.,  Cd  to  I. 


Red  Cabbages,  per  doz.  3*  to  8* 
Sorrel,  1*  to  UM  per  half-sieve 
Asparagus,  per  lUO.  B*  to  10s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  9d  to  3*  fid 
French  Beans,  3*  to  ■!*  per  loo 
Autumn  Potatoes,  Zd  to  Gd  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  dot..  Gd.  to  Is  Gd 
Greens,  per  doz.  3i  to  4»  Gd 
Potatoes,  per-ion,  50*  to  80* 
_        per  cwt,,2*6(i  lo  it 
_        perbushel,l*6d  tr)2*fld 

Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2*  to  2»  Gd 

Turnips, per  doz-  bunches.  Is  Gd  to  2*  6 
Horse  Radish, per  bundle,  It  to  6* 
Radish,  p.  doz.  hands,  1*  lo  2* 
Carrots,  p.  doz-bun-,  2|6J  10  5* 

—        Early  Horn,  -'rf  to  ad  p.  bunch 
Cucumbers,  -is  to  8*  each 
Sutnaih,   p^r  sieve.  2*  Gd  to3* 


.Lrtrge,  per  bushel.  2*  to  3» 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  to  4* 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv.,2*  to4a 
i^hallnts,  per  lb.,  4d  In  8d  ' 
Chilis,  per  100,  lito2* 

Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,  GJtoI* 
—        Cos,  per  dcorcj  Gd  to  1* 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  ^ 
"'  ishrr>nmB,perpntlle,l*  to2* 

tail  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  Zd  10  Ci 
Parsley,  per  doz, bunches,  3s  to  5* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4d  to  Gd 
Endive,  jier  score,  Is  Gd  to  3j 
Green  iklint,  4d  to  Od  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  doz. bun,  I4  Gd  to  2s 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  iidtoSd 
Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is  lols  Cd 
Scorzouera,  per  bundle,  li  to  \iGd 


HOPS.  Fridav,  Feb.  I6. 

Thb  Hop  i\Iarket  continues  firm,  and  last  week's  prices  are  fully  supported. 
Mid&EastKent  Pocks.  8/Os  tolO/IOs  ,  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    6/  Os  toCt  8b 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0  Choice  ditto      -        -.6  12  — 

WealdofKenl  Pocks.      6    0        G  15       Farnhara       -        -        -    9    9      10  D) 

Choice  ditto       -        -    7    0  ! 

Pattesdek  k  SMrrn,  Hop-Factors. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SsiiTHPiELD,  Feb.  16. 

Prime  Upland  Hay    'Al  6s  to  3/  Ms  I  Clover      41  Os  lo  5/  5.1 1  Straw     1?  Cs  to  U  lOs 
inferior     2(  lOs  to  21  Os  |  John  Coopbh,  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Feb.  16. 

Hay  ■  -^  lis  to  Zl    1    Clover    41  5s  lo  41  I5s 

_  fine  Upland,  Zl  5s  lo  3/  12s    1     —  fine,  -1/  18s  to  5(  5s    , 

CUMBEaLANH  MARKET,   Feb.  16 
Meadow  Hay    aMOatuSnSs    I    Clover        ^M 5s  to  5^    ] 
—    inferior    2M5sto3;3s    |    — infer.  ■U4s  to  J/ lOs    [ 

Trade  very  dull.  Joshua  Bakek,  Hny  Salesman. 


Straw,  liSs  to  U  12s 


WSsto  U  13s 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bush.,  ahout  lbs 

Alum,  240s  per  ion  .         .         .    — 

BleachingPowder,28spcrcwt.     .    — 

Brimstone,  200s  per  ton  .        .    — 

Bone-dusl,  17s  perquarter     -        •     43 

_-    Half-inch,  16s  ditto       .        .     45 

—     Calcined,  93  percwt  .    — 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  GSs  per  cwt    84 

—  of  Lime,  la  10  IsCd  percwt    — 

—  of  Soda,  SGs  to  30s  per  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt  .  ^- 
Graves,  — s  to  1 10s  per  ton  .  •  — 
Guano,  2053  lo  220b  p.lon,acc.toquan.  80 

_       Potter's,  240s  per  ton         .    60 
Gypsum  {Sulphaie  of  Limel,  30s  Od 

to  35s  per  ton      .  ...     81 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Hya- 
cinths, Is  9d  per  boitie        ■        ■    — 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  243  per  cwt.    70 

—  Lime,  5s  loO's  .  .  70 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  15a  Gd  to  16s  Od 

per  cwc,  duly  paid       .        .        .80 
Phosphate  of  Lime —s  to  143  p.  cwt    GO 

—  —       Super.  183  per  cwt.     no 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

23  3d  per  lb   .        .        .    — 
.—       —        —     in   fine  pow- 
der, 21s  lo  30s  per  cwt.     60 
£:tpeiises  of  shipping  about  5s  to 


MANURES. 

Weight  per  bush-,  about  lb!" 

Rags,  SOs  to  — s  per  ion           .        .  — 

Rape  Cake,  110s  per  ton         .        .  — 

—  Dust,  1153  per  ton  •  i  10 
Sal  Ammoniac,  SOs  percwt-  ■  — 
Salt,  Agricultural,  S23  per  ton       .  80 

—            cleau,36s  per  ion    .  30 

—  Hide,  21s  pet  inn  .  .  «■! 
Saltpetre  (Nitrats  of  Potash)  2fl3 

per  cwt,  duty  paid  .  .  .80 
Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  C53 

per  cwt — 

Soap  Ashes,  10s  to  — s  per  ion        •  — 

Soda  Ash,  l-is  to  — s  per  cwt-  .  65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  330sio3!0s 


per 


70 


—  of  Copper,  3Cs  to4(l!!p.  cwt. 

—  offllagnesialimp-llOsp.cwt.  65 

—  ofMagnesia{purecry8tO 

12s  p.  cwt.       .      .  eo 

—  of  Potash,  Ifis  per  cwt.  — 

—  of  Sodit,  SsCdpercwt.  .  — 
Scutch,  266  per  chaldron  .  .  — 
Sulphur,  14s  per  cwt.  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London  tnade,  l^d 

per  lb.      ,       .   — 

—  Country  made,  l^dperlb.  — 
"Willey  Dust,Bla  per  ton    "  .         .     — 

■s  per  ton,  according  lo  quantity. 

Mauk  Fotbercill. 


1844.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


Ill 


«{« 


RANUNCULUSES. 

J      SUTTON  AND  SONS  beg  to  ofTer  the  following  :  — 
•    so  choice  Sorts,  by  name,  a  iniir  of  eacli     .     jc'l     5     0 
31)  do.        one  root  of  each  .        .        0  15    0 

25  do.        a  pair  of  each  .        .    .        0  13    6 

25  do.        one  root  of  each  .        .        0    8    6 

Double  Italian  Tuberoses,  per  dozen  .        0    4    0 

Ferrarias,  nr  Tij^ridia  pavoiiia,  very  strong 

Roots,  per  dozen 0    2    6 

NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
75  most  showy  hardy  Sorts  (selected)  .    ;£l     0    0 

50        do.  do.  .        .        .        .        0  15    0 

25        do.  do 076 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  So\'s  respectfully  solicit  nnd  recommend 
attention  to  the  Collections  of  NKW  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
SEEDS  which  were  advertised  by  them  in  the  Gardners^  Chro- 
nicle of  Dec.  30th  and  Jan.  6th.  The  Seeds  are  safely  packed  for 
co$.veyance  to  any  distance,  as  they  receive  many  Orders  from 
Scotland  and  Irelenil. 

.    N.B.— Parcels    delivered    free    to    any    of  the  Railway    or 
.Packet  Ofbccs  in  London,  or  to  any  part  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  within  "0  miles  of  London. 
Catalogues  may  be  h^A  gratis  at  the  Seed-shop,  Nos.  7  and  8, 

Market-place.  Reading,  Bprks.  

KENSINGTON  NURSERIES. 

RICHARD  FORREST  and  Co.  beg;  leave  respect- 
fully to  direct  attention  to  their  GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  was  never  finer  than  this  season,  especially  the  ex- 
tensive and  ciTrectlv-named  Collection  of  FRUIT-TREES.  — See 
Advertiaement  for  ^'ov.  and  Dec.  lSi3,  of  this  Journal. 

In  consequence  of  the  Lease  of  one  of  their  Nurseries  expirlnp:, 
and  being  required  for  other  purposes,  R.  F.  &  Co.  deem  it  necessary 
to  assure  their  Customers  everywhi!re  that  it  will  not  occasion  the 
slightest  interruption  in  their  business.  The  Shop,  Warehouses,  &c. 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  ample  provision  which  has  been 
made  in  the  adjoirjng  Nurseries  for  this  little  change  will  insure  the 
same  supply,  and  attention  to  all  the  Customers,  whicliathey  have 
uniformly  experienced.  To  those  who  have  visited  the  Nurseries  re- 
cently, these  observations  are  perhaps  unnecessary  ;  but  to  those  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  impiovement'of  their 
Stock,  R.  F.  &  Co.  consider  this  slight  notice  necessary  to  counteract 
any  prejudice  that  might  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  their  numerous 
friends  throushout  these  kingdoms  and  elsewhere. 


.  As 


ryO    GARDENERS    and     HOTAI>;iSTS,  &c. 

J-  young  Gardeners  have  olten  great  difficulty  in  getting  their 
specimens  of  tlie  beautiful  tribe  of  INIOSSES  correctly  named, 
the  Advertiser  offers  to  assist  them  in  the  following  manner  : — 
If  20  of  such  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  as  subscribers 
to  the  amount  of  7^.  &d.  each,  before  March  lOth,  he  will  prepare 
20  packets  of  Mosses,  eacii  coniaiuing  lOO  correctly  named 
species,  which  will  be  sent,  Post  free,  one  to  each  subscriber,  in 
April.  A  selection  of  examples  of  Hkpatic.t;,  Lichkns,  Fungi, 
ALGJE,aud  ZoopHYTKs,  will  be  ADDED  to  iucrease  the  usefulness 
of  each  packet.  The  money  to  be  ^ent  by  Post-office  order. — 
Address,  W.  Gakdin'eu,  40,  Overgate,  Dundee,  The  offer  not  to 
be  repeated  if  unfavourably  received. 

W.  G.  has  also  prepared  a  few  5s.  packets,  including  60  species 
of  Scottish  Af.pixe  Mosses,  LICUK^■s,  and  HepatiC/E  ;  a  few 
5s.  packets  o(  30  named  Zooi'hytks  or  j\mi:\ial  Plants;  and  a 
few  6s.  packets  containing  selections  of  ZoorHVThS,  Algje,  and 
Alpixe  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  Hepatic.^.  Can  be  sent  by  Post. 
Early  application  necessary. 

THE   BRITISH  QUEEN    and  PRINCE  ALBEUT  PEAS. 
T\/"M.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 

'  »  NohJemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  ^ill  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden."  "THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  tit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  thaji  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time."  Both  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  td.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.'s  wholesale  Establish- 
inent,  Newcmss.  or  the  Bedford  Coiiservatorv.  Cnvent  Garden. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTiO  Pi:-A. 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  liave  succeeded  in  raising;  the 
•  above  PEA,  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oys>ter  Marrow,  which  they,  with  coniidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  in  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer;  the  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3s.  per  quart;  lOs.  per  gallon  ;  ^7s.M. 
per  peck  ;  30s.  per  half-bushel;  2/.  10s.  per  bushel.  Agents:— 
Messrs.  Field  and  Child,  119,  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  152,  Fleet  street;  Mr.  KiiHNAW,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Huest  and 
McMcLLE-v,  61,  Leadeiihall-strcet ;  Messr.s,  Gray,  Adams,  and 
HocG,  Kensington  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Vv'ATKiNSON,  Market-piace,  Man- 
chester.— NorthwarnboroGccli  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 

ENUIME    PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN    GUANO 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBES  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■*;,  Lmic-st.,  Jan.  3i,  ISIJ. 


G 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
also  Pottcr'b  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Booe-duHt,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  niay 
be  had  of  the  underfcigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mask   Fothercill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


ON  SALE,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported,— Apply  to'CoTES- 
VORTii,  Powell,  and  Phvor,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danson,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J.  Mvers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
Importers, 


MANURE  FOR  GRASS,  &c.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 
Tcitlimf/nial  of  Lwd  '/.elland,  Dec.  2, 1812. 
POTTER'S  GUANO,  li  cwt.  per  acre,  yielded  of /fay  2tons  Scwt. 
Peruvian  Guano,  2  cwt,  per  acre,  yielded  of /fu^        l  ,,    18  ,. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Pottcr'H  Guano  id  cwt. 

BEAUTIFUL     FLOWERS.  —  POTTER'S    CON^ 

CENTKATEO  LIQUHJ  GUANO,  in  quart  bortlcti,  \8.Qd.  each, 
at  the  i-rincipal  Chemihtn  and  Scc^l^mc-ll  in  town  and  country. 

"  I  uncd  Pottbr'b  Guano  on  my  PansicBjthey  weriimutV*  larf(er 
than  f  ever  had  ihcm  before,  and  remained  in  full  blow  longer 
thtn  I  ever  recollect,  Joii.v  Kitho.v,  Sunderland," 

"  PfrnKfi'fi  Gi/ANO  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
— Profts.ior  LiHiiLBV,  in  Gardcncrn'  Chrtmiak;  1843,  p.fiGo. 

Worku,  HH,  Upper  Forc-mrcel,  Larnbeth. 

For  further  tcnttmonials  see  thiH  Paper  of  the  6th  Jan.,  1841, 

TO  GARDENERS  ANiJ  AGRICULTURISTS, 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
duclriif  a  rnorc  rapid  vcf^etation  in  PlantH  than  any  mrb- 
ftUncr:  known.  It  miiy  be  had  at  .Sir,  IiAwf.h'  Factory,  Dcplford 
Creek,  prlc*;  7»,  per  cwt. 

PhonphHtcof  Potnuh     .       .       ,    jfiii.  pcrcwl. 
„  Koda         .       ,       .    12*.       ,, 

„  MtiKnciila         .        .      K«,        ,, 

„  Ammonia         .       .      i* ,  per  lb. 


GUANO. —  Having  made    arrangements  with    IMessrs. 
\Vm.  Jos.  Mvers  and  Co.,  of  Liverimol,  for  a  Cargo  of  this 
Manure  direct  from  Peru,  the  Subscribers  will  bring  the  same  into 
Bcrwick-upon-Tweeri  in  all  February  and  March. 
Haddington,  Feb.  9,  1344.  Banks  and  Son'. 

Nvtf.—As  tills  will  be  one  of  the  very  few  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific,  whoRe  charterparties  will  admit  of  their  discharging  on 
this  coast.  Banks  and  Sov  would  recommend  intending  pur- 
chasers to  aijply  for  what  they  mayreciuire  as  eaily  as  possible. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. -IMPORTANT   DISCOVERY. 
*'Qui(l  faciat  iKtas  seeetes  "— Virgii.. 

qMi  E  CORN-PRODUCING  LIQUID  S.— 
-i-  "  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  the  yard  (at 
the  late  Agricultural  Show,  Dundee),  was  that  presented  by  Mr. 
jAMiis  Ca-mtukll,  of  the  Dundee  public  seminaries.  It  con- 
sisred  of  magnificent  plants  of  Oats  and  Barley,  grown  from  seed 
which  had  undergone  a  certain  chemical  preparation,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  manure  whatever. 

"  Such  a  mode  of  culture  is  at  variance  with  all  practical  ex- 
perience; but  Mr,  Campbkll  declares  that  his  prepared  seeds, 
which  have  produced  these  strong,  healtiiy  plants,  were  sown  by 
him  on  land  which,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  had  no  manure 
of  any  kind  for  eleven  years;  and  he  declared  himself  quite 
ready  to  verify  his  statement  by  experiment,  and  said  he  was 
willing,  at  any  time,  to  imijregnaie  with  his  cliemical  prepara- 
tions the  seed  which  any  member  of  tnc  Society  should  send  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  enable  gentlemen  to  satisfy  them- 
selves fully  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  wonderful  mode  of  culture." 
— Journal  of  Agriculture,  October,  !S43. 

In  this  discovery  is  actually  realised  that  boast  of  science. 
Which  some  years  ago  prophetically  asserted,  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  one  might  carry  in  his  pocket  n.attcr 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  land. 

After  impregnation  with  these  liquids,  the  sped  possesses 
within  itself  elements  which  not  only  afford  additional  nourish- 
ment to  the  grain  during  the  progress  of  germination,  but  com- 
municate to  the  expanding  vessels  of  the  plant  an  aptitude  to 
absorl)  food,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmospliere. 

Of  one  specimen  of  Oats  exhibited,  the  average  produce  of  33 
seeds  was  1600  grains  from  each,  or  a  total  of  52,800  grains, 
weighing  48  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Tlie  produce  of  Barley  was  an  average  of  upwards  of  500  grains 
from  each  seed  sown  ;  and  ol  Wheat  sown  on  5th  July,  and  taken 
up  on  8th  August,  to  be  exhibited,  the  result  was,  that  while  the 
unprepared  seeds  gave  plants  with  two,  tlirce.  and  four  stems 
only,  the  impregnated  grain  yielded  plants  with  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  stems. 

The  material  for  these  liquids,  at  the  following  prices,  may  be 
had  of  the  fuUov.'ing  Agents. 

Wheat      .        .        .    material  for  one  gallon    .    .    2s.  6;^. 
Barley      .        ,        .  do.  do.      .        .20 

Oats  and  Grasses     .  do.  do.       .         .16 

Beans  and  Peas        .         do.  do.      .        ,20 

Turnip  and  Rape-seed      do.  do.      .        .26 

Agents:— Messrs.  George  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Down-street,  Picca- 
dilly, London  ;  James  Hai)i-:n,  Ironmonger,  Warminster,  Wilts  ; 
John  Casipbell,  5,  Mersey- street,  Liverpool;  E.  R.  Crouch, 
Newcastle-on-i'yne ;  Samuel  WAmiB,  Carlisle;  W.  W.  Fyfe 
Agriculturist  Office,  Berwick;  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  &  Son,  Edin- 
burgh; Drysuale  &  Co.,  Glasgow;  Dituni.MOND  &  Son,  Stir- 
ling,- ai]d  Dickson  &  TuaNBULi.,  Perth. 

One-third,  or  even  one-half  less  grain,  is  required  for  seed  than 
is  commonly  used;  and  twelve  gallons  will  impregnate  eight 
bushels  of  grain;  for  the  operation  may  be  rejjeated  in  the 
residual  liquid  wiih  additional  measures  of  grain,  as  not  more 
than  one-tenth  is  absorbed  in  each  operatioii. 

Particular  printed  instructions  for  using  the  liquids  will  accom- 
pany invoices.     No  order  under  20  gallons  will  be  supplied. 

1,  Dudhope-street,  Dundee. 


I^URBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
-^  the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  instating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticulturcil  Gardens,  wliere  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
ansvi"er  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  tlie  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  ISO,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  &. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

PUMPS  of  a  Superior  Construction,  fixed  ahd  portable, 
for  Liquid  Manure.  Garden  Pumps,  Hydraulic  ditto,  and 
Pumps  for  deep  wells.  Also  Pumps  for  Ships,  Barges,  Tanners, 
Soap-boilers,  Brewers,  &c.  Well  Digging  and  Boring  executed. 
Bknjamin  FowLEa  (late  George  lurner),  63,  Dorset- street, 
Fleet- street. 


Hj^HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-^  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  nf  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Ptiosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Puuseii,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 

KTTING,  BUNTING,  and  SC1UM>S,  (or  EFFEC- 

TUALLY  PRESliRVING  the  BLOSSOM  of  FRUIT- 
TREES  from  FROST,  in  convenient  quantities  and  at  small  cost, 
at  BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manu- 
factory, No.  2,  Duke-btreet,  Southwark ;  and  aoa,  Piccadilly, 
London. 

"  Wc  understand  from  aonie  of  our  friendly  horticultural 
acquaintance,  that  wherever  Bunting  Screens  have  been  cm- 
ployed,  the  wall-fruit  has  set  in  the  finest  manner,  hence  we  agnin 
recommend  thla  fabric  in  prcforeoec  to  any  other."— BcWtf  Nciu 
Wf.elitij  Mmmtnger. 

N,B.  Some  of  the  canvan  used  at  the  Smithficld  Club  Cattle 
Eihow  to  be  nold  as  second  hand,  at  moderate  price,  Bultablo  for 
Rick  Cloths,  &c. 


Jurtt ready,  price  u. 
pU.\CTICAL  HINTS  to  Practical  Men,  ohTVew  and 

-L  Oi.n  Manuilkh,  by  John  Donnninai!  Humimirkyh,  KHfj., 
author  of  the  EIcctro-PhyHlol"gy  of  Mnn,  ^e.,  &c,  FulUnform- 
aiion  in  here  given  an  to  the  advantiigcH  of  the  New  Manure 
called  HUMPIIRBY'S  FARMER'S  COMPOUND,  which  i»  not 
Hubject  like  the  Guatio  to  be  washed  out  of  the  Hoil,  hut  unitcw 
the  proiircHHive  action  of  the  natural  with  the  highcht  fertilizing 
powcr«  of  the  bcflt  ehemlcBl  agcntB,  WholcHalc  A[;entH,  Daw, 
Macs.mi;icdo,  and  Co.,  100,  Upper  ThoniCH-Btrcot,  Lbndou. 
LoVQMAN,  BitowN,  GnuBN,  mid  Lonomans. 


'IVJ  COLONISTS,   AGRICULTURISTS,  &c.— Mrs. 

J-  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  ofthn  late  Mr,  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKF,,of  the  Original  Iron-fountlry  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Manulactory,  established  forty  years,  at  Ilorncburcb,  near  Rom- 
ford, Essex,  and  of  118,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  begs  to  inform' 
the  friends  of  her  late  Husband  that  she  continues  to  Manufac- 
ture all  kiufls  of  Agricultural  Implements,  for  the  invention  of 
which  he  was  so  often  honoured  with  the  medals  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  AgriculLure.  and  which  obtained  for  him  so  high  a 
distinction  among  the  Farmers  of  England  and  British  Colonists. 
Being  assisted  by  men  of  talent  in  the  Manufacture  of  these  arti- 
cles, she  is  in  hopes  of  deserving  the  high  repute  this  Establish- 
ment has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  now  solicits  respectfully  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  patronage  of  the  numerous  friends  of  her  Inte  hus- 
band. The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superinr  manner, 
arc  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  11 8,  Fcnchurch- 
street,  viz. — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Winnowing  Muchines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-cake  Crushers 

Double-action  Turnip  Cutters 

Flour  Mills 

Bean  Mills 

Railway      Wheels,       Vacuum 
Pumps 

Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  differ- 
ent sorts 

^'■**  Castings  to  any  pattern. 
SO"  For  a  more  detailed  List,  see  Johnson  and  Sh:iw*s  "  Farmers' 

Almanack"  for  18H. 
Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,   Mary  Weolake,  1I8, 

Fenchurch-street,  London  :  or.  Original  Iron  Fuundry,    Horn- 
church,  Essex. 


Subsoil  Ploughs 
Horse-pov/er  and  Hand-thrash- 
ing Machines 
Patent  Horse  Rakes 
Scarifiers 
Drillsof  all  hinds 
Park  Fencings,  Hurdles 
Furnace  Bars 
C:ist  Iron  Horse  Racks 
Kitcheo  Ranges 
Stoves,  Fenders 


/■'OTTAM     AND     H  ALLEN,     Engineers,      Iron- 

"--^     FOUNDERS,     &e.     &C.,    No.    2,     WlNSLEV-STKEKT,     OXFORD- 

STREET,  London,  and  at  COEXWALL-HOAD,  Lambeth. 

If  f.t 


^^ 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made  upon  the 
most  improved  principle,  cither  of  iron  or  of, iron  and  wood  com- 
bined, which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  very  low  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  Iron  Trade. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses,  Conser- 
vatories, and  Greenhouses;   Churches,  Pulilic,  or  Privr'.te  Build- 
ings, &c.,  with  Cotta:\i's  Patent,  or  Rogers' Boilers.     After 
15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500  Appa- 
ratuses for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various  im- 
prnvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  lime,  C.  and  H. 
can  with  confidence  nudertake  the  erection  of  similar  Apparatus 
upon  the  most  extensive  scale.     For  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  fix  their  own  Apparatus,  they  have  afiixed  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices ;—  Ji  s.  d. 
Cottam's  Patent  Boiler,  IS  inch  .        .        .    2  1,'j    o 
Rogers'  Boiler,  small  size     .        .        .        .     1  17    0 
Larger  in  proportion. 
Hot-water  Pipe,  at  2,  3,  and  4  inches,  at  reduced  prices. 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  18  inches  long,  344-.;  20,44s.-;  22,  50s.; 
21  inches,  60s. ;  26,  75s. ;  28,  845. ;  .30,  105s.  each. 

CAST-IRON  RICKSTANDS,2  leet  six  incheshigh,  5s.  Qd.  each. 
Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Chairs,  Huperior 
Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and  Pedestals  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Articles,  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  and  Furnishing  Iroumnngery ;  Dr.  Arnott's 
Stoves,  Anglo-Belgian  Cooking  Stoves;  Broiling  Stoves.  The 
above  low  prices  being  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  Iron 
Traiie,  are  subject  to  luture  allerHtions. 

STRONG  IRON  PIURDLES,  3  ft.  high  out  of  the  ground,  6  ft. 
long,  with  five  horizontfil  bars,  weighing  about  36  lbs.,  35.  6rf.  each. 
Light  Cattle  Hurdles,  3ft.  Gin.high, v.-eighing42lhs.,4     0        ,, 
Strong  do.  do.  ,     do.        45  lbs.,  4    4       „ 

Ox  Hurdles,  4  feet  high,     .  do.        Go  lbs.,  5    6       „ 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING,  at  Ss.  per 
bundle  of  150  yards  each.  Uprights  for  ditto,  7d.  each.  The 
Improved  continued,  and  every  other  kind  of  Fencing,  Fancy 
Wirework,  &c. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,  iSinches  square, 
3s.  6d. ;  20  inches,  4s.  6d. ;  22  inches,  5s.  6d.  each. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES.  4ft.  Ion yr  out  of  the  ground, 
7s. ;  4  ft.  6,  9s. ;  5  ft.,  Hs.  ;  6ft.,  I5s.;  7ft.,  2Us.  per  dozen. 

Shqw-Rooms  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Win-slisy-street, 
where  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

The  Take  Ststism  on  an  improved  principle,  that  will  heat  the 
house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

In  small  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  Ss.  6d. 

PRODUCTIVE    FARMING;     or,    a    FAMILIAR  • 
DIGEST  of  the  Recent  DISCOVERIES  of  Likdig.  Daw, 
and  other  celebrated  writers  on   VEGETABLE  CHEMISTRY; 
showing  how  the  results  of  English  Tillage  might  be  gceatly 
augmented.    By  Josiirn  A,  S.uiTit. 

In  small  8vo,  price  5s.,  ' 

A  SUMMER  AT  PORT  PHILLIP;  including  the 
latest  information  regarding   that  Colony.     By  the    Hon.  R. 

DuNDAS   MORIIAY. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London 


RELATION  OF  LANDLORD  and  TENANT. 
Just  published,  in  one  Volume,  Royal  Octavo,  price  two  Guineas. 
''PHE  VALUE  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY,  demon- 
-JL  atrntcd  by  practical  Deductions  and  Illustrations,  lending 
especially  to  facilitate  the  Valuation  of  Estates,  as  applicable  to 
the  purpoKCH  of  Agriculture,  in  which  is  defined  the  Equitable 
Kent  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Land,  and  also  the  aliaie  of 
thcAgricultural  Products  that  constitutes  the  occupier's  Profit. 
By  La VT ON  CooKii,  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor.  Puhliahed  by 
the  Author,  No   7.  John-strec-t.  Adiilphi,  London. ^ 


AGRICULTURE.— A  Gpntleman  occupying  a  Farm 
of  Goo  luTCfi,  of  viirioUH  descriptions  of  sioil,  pleasantly  Hiluatod 
in  the  highly  cultivated  county  of  Ngrlolk,  and  within  tlvc  miles  din- 
lance  uf  lliri-c  of  iU  market  Towub,  i«  dcsiroua  of  tulung  mif  or  two 
YOUNG  Mi'lN,  to  Icnrn  the  priiclico  of  AKriculturr.  The  purtiefl 
wouhl  ill  all  r(-.'*pcrf,M  he  Ircuted  an  members  of  the  fiimily,  und  "'oiild 
have  the  oi)purtuni:yof  re^Mihu-ly  nttcndhig  NorwiHi  iimrUrt  (decidedly 
the  liu-gcHt  and  moHt  celcbratril  prtivinriiil  mIocK  ninrlu-t  in  lMiKliind,J 
imdalHothc  lulvimtiige  of  hiTammK  itrqiiinnt..;(l  w.lli  Hit)  mo«E  ftp- 
pruvcdHpccimenH  of  Agricultural  Imptrm.;rit«nnrll\la.hincry.  ItctO- 
roncta  given  and  required.    AddrcHu,  J.  1^.,  I'^l  ^Hi'^c,  Norwich.    . 
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FLORIST 
TO  HER 


MAJESTY 

THE    QUEEN. 


w 


l[7ILIiIAM  MILLER,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate, 

Kent,  begs  to  thank  liis  numerous  Castomers  and  FrJends 
for  the  great  Patrenage  uuferred  upon  him  last  season,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  them  that  his  Lisit  contains  some  of  the 
greatest  novelties  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  for  which  he  solicits 

^      early  orders,  viz.  ^-FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c., 

•      &c.,  for  the  Spring  of  1844. 

FUCHSIAS. 

*  Fuchsia  CoNSTELLATinM.— This  large  and  desirable  variety 
■was  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  produced.  For  description  of  this  cxtrabriUiant  variety  see 
Dr.  LiNDLEv's  opinion,  which  will  be  foand  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  of  September  9th,  page  633,  under  the  signature,  W. 
MiLLE[t.  "Your  hybrid,  between  fulgens  and  coryinbifiora,  is 
a  very  handsome  flower,  seed-pod  small,  tube  long  and  slender, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  till  the  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  delicate  pink  colour,  havingseiials  of  a  green- 
ish primrose,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  and  red 
corolla  seen  between  them;  the  flower  altogether  is  34  inches 
in  length,  and  the  buds  are  very  handsome  as  they  approach 
maturity  ;  it  flowers  in  a  large  broad  bunch,  which  is  divided  into 
branches,  containing  altogether  150  flowers." 

It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Floricultural 
Cabinet,"  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  Number  128,  under  the 
signature,  W.  M.  "  Your  Fuchsia  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  deserves 
cultivation  in  every  situation."  To  be  Figured  in  Spring. 
Also  noticed  in  the  Northern  Times,  as  the  "  Gem  of  1844." 
Plants  to  be  had  at  125.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  si.K  Plants  are  ordered  at  one 


time. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Alba  Rosea      . 

2 

6 

Hebe,  Standish's 

2 

0 

Alata,  Smith's 

2 

6 

Hoopverii 

1 

0 

Aurantia,  Smith's 

1 

6 

*Hcro  of  Suffolk,  Girling 

s7 

6 

Arborea  grandiflors.  May 

31 

0 

Ivcryana 

2 

6 

Admirable 

1 

0 

Infiata  arborea,  Dean's 

1 

6 

Alice  Maud  Mary,  Bell's 

3 

6 

,,      fulgida,  May's    . 

1 

6 

Arass       .... 

1 

0 

Isabella 

1 

0 

Aurora,  Standish's 

1 

6 

♦Kentish  Bride,  Busby    . 

7 

6 

■^Augusta,  Rickard's 

5 

6 

King,  Youell's 

1 

8 

■*Bridegroom,  Epps's 

5 

0 

*Kentish  Hero,  Bell's 

5 

0 

British  Queen 

I 

0 

LoDgiflora 

1 

0 

Beauty,  Standish's 

2 

6 

,,    hybrida,  Standish' 

S   1 

6 

Britannia,  Smith's 

2 

6 

Londonii 

1 

6 

Erewsterii 

1 

6 

Laneii     .        .        .        . 

2 

6 

Blanche 

1 

6 

Lowryii 

3 

6 

Brockmanii     . 

2 

0 

*Maria,  Epps  . 

5 

0 

Balloonii,  May's     . 

2 

0 

Magician,  Bell's 

2 

0 

*Candidate,  Girling's      . 

5 

0 

Magnificent,  do.    . 

2 

0 

Cormackii 

3 

6 

Majestica       multiflora. 

Chandlerit 

0 

Knight's       .         .    ■     ,. 

2 

0 

Croggianna 

0 

Multiflora  coccinea    .    . 

1 

0 

Cordifolia 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Coccinea 

0 

Manglessii,  Standish's  . 

1 

6 

Conspicua  arborea 

6 

Majestica,  Smith's 

3 

6 

Curtesii 

0 

Maxima  splendens     '    . 

2 

0 

Champion,  Smith's 

6 

Moneypennii          .    ■    . 

1 

0 

Compacta 

0 

Magnifica 

1 

0 

Cardinal 

0 

Meteor 

I 

6 

Corymbiflora 

0 

Nohilissima,  Smith's     . 

3 

6 

Carnca    .... 

0 

Nobilis,  Dean's 

2 

6 

Clintonia 

0 

Pyramidalis,  Wheeler't 

Conspicua 

0 

«Pri  nee  of  Wa'es,  Epps' , 

5 

0 

*Duke  of  V,'ct:",UyT'j.  Epps'5 

0 

."■".lice  Albert,  Erowu'a 

2 

e 

Duchess  of  <ilO'-^ester  . 

2 

0 

Pulchella        .        ,        . 

1 

0 

Defiance,  Srt^th's 

3 

0 

Prince  of  Wales,  Bell's 

3 

6 

Deansii 

2 

0 

Putcherrima,  Harrisofl^s 

2 

6 

Dennisiana 

I 

6 

Princeps          *        .     /" . 

1 

0 

Devonia 

1 

0 

Phcenix            .        .      .> . 

1 

0 

Dalstonia 

1 

0 

Paragon,  Smith's  . 

2 

6 

Decora 

2 

6 

Princess  Koyal,  Bell's;. 

3 

6 

*Espartero,  Epps* 

7 

6 

*Queen  Victoria,  Smitli' 

3, 

Eclipse,  Smith's      . 

2 

6 

Kacemiflora    .        .      ' . 

0 

6 

2 

6 

—        elegans        : . 

1 

6 

Enchantress,  Harrison's 

2 

6 

—          —   Dean's ;. 

1 

6 

,,             Standish's 

1 

6 

Racemosa 

2 

6 

„              Wood's    . 

2 

6 

Rosea  alba 

I 

0 

Effusa  fasiculata    . 

1 

6 

Recurva,  Dean's    . 

2 

6 

Emile,  Standish 

1 

6 

Rodolphus,  Bell's 

2 

6 

Elegans,      „ 

1 

6 

Rogersiana 

2 

6 

Erectum,     ,, 

1 

G 

*Sidmouthii    Bartlett's.. 

10 

6 

Exoniensis,  Plncc's 

3 

6 

Stanwelliana 

2 

6 

*Emperor  of  China,  Busbj 

5 

0 

Splendens 

1 

0 

Frostii,  Lane's 

2 

6 

—       Kyle's  . 

«  1 

0 

Floribunda,  Standish's  . 

1 

G 

Salmonia 

'<  1 

6 

,,            Dixon's 

1 

0 

Spcctabilis,    Harrison's 

u 

6 

,,       magna,  May's 

1 

0 

Stylosa  elegans      , 

*1 

6 

Formosa,  Harrison's     . 

3 

6 

St.  Clare,  Youell's 

■jl 

6 

Flora       .... 

1 

0 

Serratifolia     . 

^-2 

6 

Florida 

1 

0 

♦Superb,  Matlock's 

)7 

6 

Fulgens 

0 

6 

Triumphant   . 

■'1 

0 

„        longiflora 

1 

6 

Toddiana 

'2 

6 

„        multiQora 

I 

0 

Transparens,  YoueU's   . 

■^2 

6 

„        superb 

1 

6 

Tricolor 

1 

6 

Fairy       .... 

1 

0 

Towardii 

^ 

0 

Formosa  elegans 

1 

0 

Usherii 

~^k 

0 

Fairy  Queen,  Bell's 

3 

G 

*Unique,  Croft's 

6 

*FloreDce,  Epps's     • 

5 

0 

Variegata 

n 

6 

*Globosacoccinea 

3 

0 

Vernalis 

■■■I 

(i 

Grandiflora  elegans 

1 

6 

Venus  victris 

1 

0 

Gigantea 

I 

0 

Victory,  Smith's  . 

3 

6 

Gem         .... 

1 

0 

Venusta,  Harrison's     . 

■  1' 

0 

,,    Ivery's    . 

2 

6 

Woodsii 

1 

0 

Grenvillii,  Lane's 

2 

0 

*\Vinserii,  Bell's      . 

s 

0 

*Gigantea,  Smith's 

10 

6 

Youelli 

0 

6 

Plants  of  the  above  to    be  sent  out   in  April,  at  the  foUnu>\ng 
prices,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^  or   Pots  cdr- 
riagepaid  to  Londpn,  viz.  :— 

12  fine  varieties,  7«.  6(2, ;  12  extra  fine  do.,  15s.;  the  selection 
left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
12  Extra  Fine  do.,  2U.  J  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser, 
50  Fine  Varieties,  i2s. ;  the  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
50  Extra  Fine  do,  63s.;  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 
100  Fine  Varieties,  84s. ;  the  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
100  Extra  Fine  do.,  loss.;  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 
[Except  those  marked  thus*] 

SPLENDID  SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

W.  M.  has  two  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  to  offer,  feeling 
confident  of  their  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  one  nanied 
•'Blue  Qdeen,"  has  been  aubmitted  to  Da.  Lindlky,  whose 
opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  page  72l,-'as 
loUows:— "  W.  R.,  Your  Sweet-scented  Seedling,  No.  I05,  is  the 
best  we  have  seen  of  its  Colour— Bright  Blue  Lilac;  the 
flower  is  large,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  perfectly  free '  frora.j 
crumple." — Plants  in  April,  5^.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to ' 
the  Trade,  when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once,    ^  «  '  ■ ' 

The  other,  named  "Zeuxes,"  is  a  beautiful  rosy  Vermilion, 
■with  large  White  Eye ;  this  variety  has  also  been  submitted  to 
Dr.  LiNDLEY,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Chronicle, 
page  681.—"  J.  MiLLEa,  your  Seedling  named  *Zeuxes  'is  large 
and  Very  brilliant."-  Plants  3s.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance  to  the  T^'ade,  when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once. 
Figured,  to  aj^ear  ia  the  Floristn*  Journal,  for  March.j 


Aiba  Rosea    . 

Is 

.od. 

Lilacina,  Halley's 

U 

.0 

Atro-sanguinea 

1 

0 

Maxima 

1 

0 

Arrlana 

0 

6 

Majestica 

I 

0 

Aurora,  Henderson's 

0 

6 

Mortlock's  Superb 

1 

0 

Ami  Jane 

1 

0 

Melindris  major     . 

0 

0 

Amythcstina,  Girling's  . 

2 

0 

Minstrel  Boy,  Girling's 

2 

u 

*Adom's,  Croft's     . 

3 

6 

Ne- plus-Ultra 

1 

0 

BotUe  tie  Feu,  Girling's 

2 

0 

Neillii      .... 

0 

6 

Bridesmaid,            do. 

2 

0 

Ovid         .... 

1 

0 

Beauty,                  do. 

3 

0 

Odorata,  Harrison's 

1 

6 

Bride       .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

,,        rosea 

1 

0 

Beuistii 

0 

6 

alba 

1 

6 

Burleyana 

0 

6 

Puniceus 

1 

0 

Conspicua 

0 

6 

Purpurea,  Harrison's     . 

1 

6 

Chalmerii 

1 

0 

Ponteyii 

1 

6 

CKruIea 

2 

0 

Prince  of  Wales,  Wood's 

1 

0 

Carneus 

1 

0 

„             Knight's  0 

6 

Ciiarlwoodii 

0 

0 

Pulchella  carnea 

1 

0 

Delicata' 

1 

0 

Princess  Royal,  Youell's 

2 

0 

Duke  of  Cormvall.KDight 

S2 

6 

„        Henderson's  1 

0 

Davisonii 

1 

0 

Queen             .       . 

0 

6 

Exirnia. 

1 

0 

Ruby        .... 

0 

6 

Elfordiensis 

0 

6 

Rosy  Queen^  Halley's    . 

1 

6 

Fulsrida 

1 

0 

Rosea  alba,         do.        ; 

1 

0 

French  Wliite,  Harrison's 

1 

ti 

Rosa  rubra,  Harrison's 

1 

8 

Fair  Maid,               do. 

1 

6 

Renown 

2 

0 

Formosa 

1 

0 

Stewartii 

1 

0 

Formosa  elegaus,  Croft's 

I 

6 

Splendens 

1 

0 

Formosissima 

1 

0 

Speciosa,  Kyles'     . 

1 

6 

Fortune-teller,  Girling's 

2 

0 

Sulphurea 

0 

6 

Fanny  Elssler 

1 

0 

Teucroides 

0 

6 

Grenvillii 

1 

0 

,.        carnea 

1 

0 

Groomiana 

1 

0 

Triumphant 

1 

6 

Hendersonia 

0 

6 

Thompsonia 

0 

6 

Howardiana,  Low's 

1 

6 

Tweediana      . 

0 

6 

Incisa 

0 

6 

,,       multiflora 

1 

6 

Incisa  coccinea 

1 

0 

„      -picta(extrafine)2 

0 

Intermedia,  var.  of  Tea- 

,,        magniflora    . 

1 

0 

croides 

0 

6 

,,        superb 

1 

0 

Ignea       .... 

0 

6 

Turchiana 

1 

0 

Joan  of  Arc 

1 

0 

Vangendii 

0 

6 

King        .... 

I 

0 

Variegata 

1 

0 

Laconii 

1 

0 

Violacea 

1 

0 

Longiflora,  Girling's      . 

2 

0 

White  Perfection,Girling 

S2 

0 

Leonora 

1 

0 

Westongii 

0 

0 

12  fine  varieties,  (it  for  showing,  for  3s.6d.  the  selection  left  to  W.M. 
J2  extra  tine  ditto,  do.  6s.0rf.the  selectionleftto  W.M. 

12  extra  fine  and  very  superior     10s.  6d.  the  selection  left  to  the 
Purchaser. 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  PETUNIA  "PUNCTATA." 
W.  M.,  in  bringing  this  beautiful  production  into  public  notice, 
does  so  without  the  slightest  diffidence,  being  fully  assured  of  its 
giving  the  most  entire  satisfaction;  it  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  with 
dark  green  foliage.  The  reason  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the 
London  Shows,  was  its  not  flowering  till  October.  It  has  been 
three  times  submitted  to  Dr.  Linulev,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  at  pages  721,  774,  777,  as  follows:— "M.  R.,  your  Seedling, 
No.  25,  is  quite  a  novelty ;  it  is  a  beautiful,  distinct,  and  desir- 
able variety;  the  colour  is  a  soft  decided  blue,  mottled  with 
white,  and  spotted  with  rose  ;  these  gradually  disappear,  and 
leave  the  flower  of  a  beautiful  blue,  mottled  with  white  ;  in  this 
state  the  flower  dies."  Figured  in  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," also  in"  Florist's  Journal"  for  February.  Plautsin  spring, 
7s.  6f/.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  3  or 
more  are  ordered  at  once.    Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


Alice  Gray 

li 

6 

Lady  Sale 

.     Ij.  6d. 

Arethusa    . 

0 

Magician    . 

.     1    6 

Beauty 

0 

Magna  Rosea     . 

.     1     0 

Bioolor       .       ..i--"t 

1) 

Medora 

.     1     0 

Co.ispiL'ua          ,^-..  -, 

6 

Othello 

.    1    s 

Diiiften.       .      '  .  '  *-■  .■ 

6 

Picta 

.    I    6 

Dwarf  Pencilled 

6 

Psyche 

.     1     0 

Enchantress 

ti 

Rook's  Nest 

.     1     0 

Gem 

0 

Rosea  alba 

.     1     0 

Grandis 

0 

Sir  Robert  Sale 

.     1    6 

Heldida      . 

6 

Stricta 

.     1     6 

Highclare 

0 

Unique 

.    1    6 

W.  M.  can  also  supply  all  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c.  &c.  &c.,to  be  sent  out  by 
other  raisers  at  their  advertised  prices.  Mixed  Anagallis  Plants 
for  bedding,  4s.  per  doz.  Also  every  article  in  the  Trade  at  very 
low  prices. 

A  few  strong  plants  of  his  new  Scarlet  Geranium  "FirebEill," 
5s.  each. — allowance  on  three  plants, 

N.B. — Hybrid  Pelargonium  Seeds,  saved  from  the  very  best 
sorts,  50  seeds,  5s.;  100  seeds,  lOs.  Fine  hybrid  Fuchsia  Seed, 
100  seeds,  7s.  Gd. ;  50  seeds,  4s.  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  seed,  is. 
per  packet.  Verbena  Seed,  from  best  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Heartsease,  from  choicest  named  varieties,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
Carnation,  from  stage  flowers,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet.  Calceolaria, 
from  extra  fine  varieties  (Shrubby  and  Herbaceous),  2s.  6rf.  per 
packet. — A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

*it*  All  Orders  will  be  sent,  packed  in  strong  tin  cases.  Post- 
free  where  practicable  to  go  by  Post,  or  in  pots  by  Coach  and 
Railway,  carriage  paid  to  London. 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIATION. 
—Capital  500,000/.,  in  Stock  of  25/.— Deposit,  Five  per  Cent. 
Patrons  —The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beaumont.      Sir  William  M.  Milner,  Bart. 
Edward  Stillingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
provisional  committee. 


J.  Bailey  Denton, Esq.,  9,  Gray's 

Inn-square,  London 
Mr.  Edwin  Green,  Havercroft, 

Barnsley 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  Scarborough, 

Beverley 
James  Hamerton,  Esq.,  Helli- 

field  Peel,  Skipton 
J.  Mildred  Hustler,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford 
R.    M.    Jaques,    Esq.,    Easby 

Abbey,  Richmond 
James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston), 

8,  Whitehall-place,  London 
Mr.  William  Tuke,  Bradford. 


Mr.  James   Andrew,  Kirkham 

Cottage,  Wakefield 
Mr.    Caleb    Angus,     Neswick, 

Driffield 
J.  Brakenridge,  Esq.,  Eretton, 

Wakefield 
Thos.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Richmond 
Christopher  Bradley,  £sq.,Rich- 

mond 
Henry   Briggs,  Esq.,  Overton, 

Wakefield 
Mr.  George  Baker,  Roundhay- 

road,  Leeds 
Joseph    Dent,    Esq.,    Ribstone 

Park,  Wetherby 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Bankers.— The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company. 
Standing  CouTisel. — H.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

So /iciiors.— Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  York. 

Draining  Engineer.— James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston). 

Secrefur^.— John  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  Wakefield. 

This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of' affording  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  by  means  of  its  collective  capital,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  thorough  Draining  of  Lund:  and  of  executing 
and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  required  for  this 
purpose  on  the  most  economical  and  efl'ective  principles;  repay- 
ment of  the  money  advanced  to  be  made,  with  iQterest,  by  such 
equitable  half-yearly  Instalments,  as  in  the  severed  cases  may  be 
determined. 

Among  the  various  objects  to  which  of  late  yfears  collective 
capital  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  applied,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  one  which,  of  all  others, ^otfers  the  most 
certain  and  profitable  return,  with  the  soundest  sftiurity,  should 
have  hitherto  been  almost  disregarded.  The  time,wiowever,  has 
arrived,  when  an  urgent  desire  for  Agricultural  IrflMovement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dearth  of  safe  and  profitabl^llvestment  for 
superabundant  capital  on  the  other,  renders  such  aUf  Association 
highly, desirable  to  both  the  Landed  and  Moniedldnrest,  whilst 


to  the  community  generally  an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
will  be  secured  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  labour  and  food. 

The  Principles  upon  which  such  an  application  of  Capital  may 
be  securely  based,  have  been  already  recognised  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  Act  of  3d  and  4th  Victoria,  cap.  55,  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  defray  the  ex^ 
pense  of  draining  the  same  byway  of  mortgage,  and  to  charge  alt 
or  any  part  of  the  lands  so  drained,  or  other  lands  held  therewith, 
with  the  payment,  to  any  person  or  persons  willing  to  advance 
the  same,  of  the  amount  of  the  money  which  may  have  been 
expended,  together  with  interest  thereon,  by  equal  yearly  instal- 
ments of  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  eighteen ;  such 
instalments  to  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  improvement  shown  to  have  been  made  by  such  draining. 
Or  the  parties  may  charge  the  said  lands  with  a  Rent-charge  for 
any  such  period  as  aforesaid.  The  Preamble  of  this  Act  expresses 
so  cleaily  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  importance  attached  by  the  Legislature  to  tlie subject, 
that  it  is  here  extracted :— "  Whereas  much  of  the  land  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  would  be  rendered  permanently  more  productive 
by  improved  draining,  and  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  great 
expense  thereof,  Proprietors  having  a  limited  interest  in  such 
land  are  often  unable  to  execute  such  draining;  and  whereas  it 
is  expedient,  as  well  for  the  more  abundant  production  of  food>, 
for  the  increa'^ed  employment  of  Farming  Labourers,  andthe  em- 
tended  investment  of  Capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil,  that  such  Proprietors  should  be  relieved  from  the  dis- 
ability, due  regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  those  entitled  in 
remainder." 

The  object  of  the  present  undertaking  is  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  they  apply,  and  by  off'ering  aa 
ample  and  easily-accessible  capital,  to  induce  the  parties  contem- 
plated therein  to  seek  the  benefit  of  its  provisions;  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  to  the  Agricultural  Interest  generally,  on 
equitable  terms,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the 
act  proceeds,  the  requisite  means  for  tliorougly  draining  their  land 

The  Capital  to  be  500,000/.,  iu  stock  of  25/.,  with  a  deposit  of 
5  per  cent,  on  its  allotment;  the  amount  and  time  of  the  calls  t& 
be  reg  dated  by  the  demand,  as  it  arises,  for  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  so  that  no  one  call  exceeds  20  per  cent., 
with  a  notice  of  n  ot  less  than  two  months  for  each  payment. 

The  management  to  be  under  an  effective  Committee,  elected 
by  and  from  the  Subscribers,  with  the  most  efiicient  Staff  that 
can  be  selected  for  practical  and  scientific  skill  in  their  several 
departments. 

The  head  office  to  be  in  York,  with  Agencies  in  other  towns  o£ 
the  county  and  elsewhere,  as  the  demand  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Association  may  require,  and  as  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  be  held 
Monthly,  or  uftener  if  necessary,  and  of  the  General  Subscribers 
Annually,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  pass  the  Ac- 
counts, and  transact  other  general  business. 

Interest  after  such  a  rate  as  the  Committee  of  Management 
may  sec  reason  to  recommend,  to  be  allowed  half-yearly  on  the 
Capital  paid  up,  so  soon  as  the  returns  on  the  money  expended 
will  permit ;  together  with  such  further  division  of  profits  as,  on 
a  General  Settlement  to  be  made  every  four  years,  the  affairs  of 
the  Undertaking  will  justify. 

The  Accounts  to  be  balanced  annually,  prior  to  the  General 
Meeting,  and  audited  by  competent  parties  duly  elected. 

The  Association  will,  if  thought  necessary,  apply  for  Letters 
Patent,  and  also  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  should  it  be  subse- 
quently found  expedient  to  do  so,  in  obtaining  w^ich  it  is  pro- 
bable no  impediment  will  arise. 

Viewing  the  prospects  of  the  Farming  Interest  with  reference 
to  the  effect  which  may  result  from  the  late  or  any  future  relaxa- 
tion of  the  protective  duties  on  Agricultural  produce,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  issue  must,  in  some  degree,  be  experimentaU, 
the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Community  seems  emphatically 
to  call  for  (he  most  active  promotion  of  every  practical  improve- 
ment, which,  by  securing  an  increase  of  production,  may  tend  to 
counterbalance  the  depression  consequent  upon  any  relative 
reduction  in  prices.  That  the  operation  of  this  Association  will 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  one 
common  interest  inducing  both  Owners  and  Occupiers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  thus  offered ;  securing  to  the  former 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  estates,  and  to  the  latter 
an  immediate  return  considerably  exceeding  any  charge  whicli 
the  cost  of  the  works  may  for  a  time  entail.  Great  advantage 
will  be  also  secured  in  having  the  draining  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association,  which,  in  order  to  guarantee  th9 
most  effective  execution  of  the  works,  will  inall  cases  avail  itself 
of  the  first  practical  and  scientific  talent. 

With  reference  to  the  security  to  be  taken  for  advances  made 
by  the  Association,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  ta 
the  undertaking,  and  also  to  those  who  seek  its  assistance, 
that  they  should  be  effected  at  the  least  possible  expense 
which  prudence  will  justify.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed  iu  the  ensuing  Session^, 
amending  the  present  Drainage  Act,  and  affording  increased 
facilities  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  subject,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  expected  a  very  concise  yet  effective  charge  may  be 
created  at  a  moderate  expense.  In  the  meantime,  the  Associa- . 
tion  will,  in  the  case  of  settled  estates,  deal  entirely  with  the 
Landlord,  and  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  Drain- 
age Act.  In  other  cases  the  Association  proposes  to  take  a 
simple  charge  on  the  Estate  or  the  Bond,  or  joint  Promissory 
Note  of  the  person  draining  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties^ 
and  in  all  instances  where  practicable  to  have  the  Owner  a  party 
whose  interest  it  will  be  to  co-operate  with  his  Tenant  in  placing' 
the  Association  in  a  secure  position.  And  in  those  districtfi 
where  the  system  of  full  valuation  prevails,  safety  will  be  doubly 
ensured,  from  the  practice  of  valuing  the  residuary  proportion  cf 
the  cost  to  the  on-coming  party. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY,  held  in  York  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843*, 
a  resolution  was  passed  approving  generally  of  the  objects  of  this 
Association  J  and  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wakefield^ 
Farmers'  Club,  held  on  Jan  5, 1814,  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
principle  andobjects  of  the  Association  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Liverpool  in  July,  1941, _Lord  Stanley  remarked  that,  "There 
was  no  bank  in  the  whole  country — no  commercial  speculation 
■ — no  investment  so  safe,  so  pure  and  profitable,  as  that  in  which 
even  borrowed  capital  may  be  engaged,  by  investing  it  under  the 
ground  of  your  own  soil."  And  in  reference  to  this  Association^, 
his  Lordship  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  says— "  1  am  fully 
satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  such  an  Association  is  capable  of 
conferring  on  the  country  if  confined  to  its  legitimate  object— 
the  lending  of  Capital  on  the  security  of  an  investment  in  drain- 
ing ;  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  many  Landed  Proprietors 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  Institulion 
lending  money  on  land,  repayable  by  instalments- a  condition 
on  which  fevp  private  parties  are  willing  to  lend." 

Bearing  in  mind,  tlien,  the  important  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  perfect  security  with  which  its  operations  can  be 
conducted,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense  (no  large  expendi*-. 
ture  for  previous  outfit  being  required),  itmay  be  reasonably  ex-. 
pected  that  the  return  of  the  Capital  embarked  will  be  such  as  to 
insure  the  support  of  prudent  and  permanent  Investors,  thereby 
divesting  it  of  that  speculative  character  which  has  stigmatised 
so  many  modern  projects,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  desire, of 
the  Committee  to  aVoid. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the- 
Solicitors,  MessYs.  Blancbard,  Richardson,  and  Gdtch, 
York;  or,  to  J.  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  Wakefield. 


Printed  by  MesHra.  BRABHuRif  nnd  Evans,  Lombard-Btreei,  Flaet-streel  in 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefriacs,  in  the  City  cf  London,  and  Published  by  them 
at  the  OrTicB,b,  CHARLKS'S^itBBT,  Covknt  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, where  all  Ad  rercifiMn^ts  and  ComTnuDicatiOCi  are  to  be  addieHCd 
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THE    NEWEST   AND   VERY    BEST    FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS.  ANAGALLIS,  &c. 

FOR  1434. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  to  their  Catalogriie  of  tlie  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  paper  of  last  week,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
6uch  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. — Great  Yar- 
mouth Nursery.  Feb.  22,  1S44. 

ILLIAM  MASTERS  begs  most  respecifully  to 
iuform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  he  unites  the  Professions  of  LANDSCAPE-GARDENER  and 
KURSER.YMAN,  and  this  enables  him  to  nfler  an  extensive  Col- 
lection of  Coniferns  Plant,  as  well  as  of  the  Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  Britain,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
W.  M.  also  possesses  a  numerous  Assortment  of  Hothouse  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  many  of  the  rarer  species  of  Orchidaccre, 
several  new  hybrid  Crinums,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  indica, 
Camellias,  Succulents,  Pelargoniums,  ^c.  &c.— Exotic  Nursery, 
Canterbury,  Feb.,  1844, 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER  ! 

W     MILLER   begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends 
•     that  he  offers  thefoUowing  Beautiful  Plants  cheaper 
than  last  season,  viz., 

12  Fine  new  distinct  Fuchsias  for '/s.  6d. 

12  Splendid  Verbenas 3     6 

12  Anagahs,  fine  sort 4     0 

Petunia  Punctata,  per  Plant 7     6 

See  Mr.  M.*s  extensive  List  in  last  week's  Chronicie,  contain- 
ing CTery  new  variety.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

C$£  ^Kx^tmx^'  Cfironicle. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Weovesdav,  Feb.  28     Society  of  Ana      .  8  pm. 

Friday,  IMarch  1  .  Botanical  ...  8  p.m. 
MoNDAT,  Marc-h  4  .  Entomolojjioal  .  .  8  pm. 
T™.,AY.March5    { i;?„';'^','i'""'.       ■.       I        H''; 

In  pursuing  the  subjecl  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  attempting  in  a  plain  manner  to  make  principles 
■easily  understood,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  we 
must  look  to  Nature  as  our  instructress.  Not  only, 
however,  must  we  look  to  external,  but  to  internal 
nature;  that  is,  into  our  own  mental  constitution.  It 
may  not  have  occurred  to  some,  that  science,  as  well 
as  art,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Landscape-Gar- 
dening ;  and  few,  probably,  have  imagined  that  geo- 
logy can  aid  us  in  tracing  to  their  origin  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  which  Nature  presents  to  our  view. 
A  brief  appeal  to  that  science  will  not  appear  either 
uninteresting  or  useless. 

Very  little  observation  and  inquiry  is  needed  to  sa- 
tisfy us  that  the  abode  of  man,  this  fair  world,  was 
made  in  all  respects  fit  for  his  residence  before  he  was 
called  into  existence.  Geologists  have  observed  the 
eflfects  of  the  various  revolutions  which  this  globe  has 
undergone — that  destruction  and  renewal  have  been 
never-ceasing  operations — that  they  are  the  very  basis 
of  creative  design  ;  and,  when  investigated,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sources  of  all  our  enjoyment — startling 
as  to  some  the  remark  may  seem.  We  are  taught  by 
geology  that  what  are  called  strata  and  rock  were  all 
originally  deposited  in  conformity  with  the  curvature 
of  the  earth.  These  have,  at  different  periods,  been 
invaded  and  l)roken  up  by  rocky  matter  in  a  state  of 
fusion ;  and  finally,  it  appears,  from  the  extremely 
disturbed  state  of  the  entire  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the 
elevation  of  igneous  rocks,  that  a  tremendous  force 
acting  from  below  upwards  has  dislocated  the  whole, 
EO  that  immense  masses  have  been  erected  into  the 
forms  of  mountains  and  hills,  while  others  have  sunk 
into  the  abysses  left  by  the  escape  of  the  expansive 
•fluid,  which  was  most  probably  steam.  The  bottom 
of  the  ocean  is  as  uneven  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  islands  and  volcanoes  testify  what  has  been  done, 
and  by  what  agency. 

Here,  then,  we  find  destruction  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  that  is  admirable  in  Landscape,  so  far  as  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  surface  is  concerned.  To  this  destruc- 
tion we  owe  the  stupendou.",  ragged,  and  snow-capped 
mountain,  the  overhanging  precipice,  the  lake,  the 
valley,  and  the  river.  The  elevation  of  the  land 
causes  water  to  flow,  and  its  disturbance  has  caused 
the  necessity  for  its  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
falls  and  cascades,  producing  many  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  spectacles  which  Nature  offers  to 
our  contemplation. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  first  view,  a  strange  coalition  ;  ng^ 
verlheless,  without  destruction,  there  could  be  neither 
sublimity  nor  beauty.  The  a.ssociation  is  unavoidaljle, 
and  fatal  to  the  ideal  theory  of  Taste.  To  sublimity 
and  beauty  destruction  ha.s  been,  and  is  still,  and  will 
be  while  the  world  lasts,  the  servant  of  all-work  ;  for 
we  find  it  above  us,  in  the  thunder — beneath 
u«,  in  the  oarthfjuake  ;  on  every  side,  in  the  ternpea- 
tupuii  wind,  and  in  the  raging  billows.  Nor  do  we 
find  it  alone  in  the  terrible  of  Nature's  powers.  In 
our  quiet  and  peaceful  domestic  concerns  destruction 
•tecTB  his  unregarded  course.  'J'he  hand  of  the 
ariuan  is  for  ever  at  work,  destroying  a  part  of  his 
matt-rials  to  render  the  remainder  useful  or  orjia- 
mcntaJ.  'l'|,e  potvers  of  fire  and  of  water  arc  called 
upon  to  clothe  us.  Destruction  gives  us  food  and 
Ught ;  anil  from  the  rough  block  of  stone  fashions  the 
atatuc  and  the  temple.  Wonderful !  that  the  faculties 
Of  man  iihould  have  been  created  to  derive  enjoyment, 
from  the  effects  of  what  he  dreads  and  ohrinks  from  ! 


To  him  an  All-wise  Intelligence  has  extended  bless- 
ings which  unlimited  benevolence  had  designed. 
Man,  while  uninformed,  does  shrink  from  destruction, 
and  knows  that  it  awaits  himself :  but  means  are 
placed  within  his  reach,  if  he  would  but  look  for 
them,  by  which,  freed  from  all  risk,  he  might  go  on 
his  way  rejoicing,  till,  reaching  tlie  appointed  goal,  he 
lays  himself  down  in  peace,  and  resigns  his  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it.  Yet,  how  blind  is  man  !  Theindul- 
gence  by  one  man  of  that  curiosity  which  is  implanted 
in  him  by  the  Creator  himself,  is  by  another  scouted 
as  vain  philosophy !  If  one  man  attempts  to 
turn  to  a  new  page  of  Nature's  book,  and  dares  to  an- 
nounce discovered  truth,  another  speedily  comes  forth 
to  condemn  even  the  opening  of  the  book  at  all  ;  and 
because  truth  oversets  his  prejudices  and  his  dogmas, 
instead  of  casting  them  away,  he  grasps  them  the 
closer,  and  shouts  aloud,  in  destructive  spirit — 
Infidel!   Atheist! 

We  beg  pardon  of  the  reader ;  we  were  nearly 
leaving  our  theme  behind  us,  and  plunging  into  a  re- 
gion where  we  have  no  present  business. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  last  great  breaking  up  of  the 
globe  took  place  before  man  appeared  upon  it.  He 
was  formed  to  enjoy  the  existing  order  of  things— 
what  Nature  presented  in  all  her  aspects,  and  adapted 
as  his  race  multiplied,  to  prefer  the  regions  of  per- 
petual ice,  or  the  heat  of  the  equator.  Animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  constituted  for  every  climate — for 
every  scene.  The  surface  of  the  globe  having  been 
fixed,  after  a  convulsion  of  a  magnitude  that  may 
have  changed  its  axis,  (for  we  may  trace  the  progress 
of  the  rushing  of  waters  which  would  certainly  follow 
such  an  event,)  ive  find  that,  in  the  destruction  of  a 
former  surface,  provision  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  soil  on  the  new  one.  Abundance  of  loose  matter 
was  deposited,  and  in  it  vegetation  commenced, 
scanty  at  first.  Plants  drawing  much  of  their  suste- 
nance from  the  atmosphere,  lived  and  died  after 
rendering  gaseous  matter  solid;  and  thus  the  soil 
became  gradually  enriched,  and  in  the  course  of 
advancement  towards  fitness  to  receive  greater  variety, 
others  we  may  suppose  were  supplied,  till,  at  last,  the 
earth  being  covered  by  objects,  some  of  the  most 
delicate  beauty,  some  of  stately  magnificence,  animal 
life  at  length  appeared,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the 
being  who  was  to  enter  on  the  splendid  stage  to  admire 
and  to  adore. — G. 

We  are  assured  that  many  admirers  of  the  PoLXDjii 
THus^ower  are  unsuccessful  in  itsmanagement, simply 
because  they  do  not  study  the  habits  of  the  plant. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  it  in  a  warm  sunny 
situation  ;  it  may  be  done  in  early  spring,  but  after 
blooming  time  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  drought, 
and  exposure  to  a  July  sun  lays  it  open  to  the  attack 
of  red  spiders,  which  is  often  fatal  to  it.  The  habitat 
of  its  relation  will  give  some  idea  in  what  manner 
it  ought  to  be  treated.  The  "  Pale-faced  Primrose" 
affects  sunny  banks,  it  is  true,  flowering  at  a  season 
when  other  vegetation  has  made  but  little  progress. 
But  who  sees  Primroses  after  their  blooms  have 
passed  away  ?  Sheltered  and  hidden  from  the  sum- 
mer heat  by  the  rank  vegetation  which  usually  springs 
up  around  them,  retiring,  as  it  were,  beneath  the 
friendly  shade  of  Briars  and  overhanging  bushes,' they 
escape  theattacksof  those  maladies towhich  their  tribe 
are  subject  when  exposed.  This,  then,  proves  that 
Polyanthuses  may  be  grown  to  advantage  in  borders 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  provided,  after  a  certain 
period,  they  are  artificially  shaded.  We  have  seen 
them  grown  and  flowered  most  beautifully  by  simply 
having  a  moveable  [shade  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bed  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and 
removed  to  the  south  side  when  the  sun  became  too 
powerful.  The  situation  where  we  grow  a  choice  col- 
lection, is  under  a  bank  running  due  north  and  south  ; 
the  bank  is  crowned  with  a  thick  hedge,  and  the  sub- 
soil is  a  strong  retentive  clay;  on  the  east,  the 
border  is  overhung  with  Plum  and  other  fruit-trees. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  till  the  trees  are  in  full  foliage, 
the  plants  get  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  sun,which 
in  their  early  growth  is  so  essentially  necessary  ;  and 
when  they  most  need  shelter,  these  trees,  thickly 
covered  with  verdure,  give  them  the  requisite  protec- 
tion, thus  in  a  great  measure  imitating  their  natural 
habits. 

A  suitable  situation  is,  we  are  convinced,  half  the 
battle  for  the  success^fil  cultivation  of  Polyanthuses. 
Often  has  it  been  our  'jt  to  witness  the  vain  at- 
tem  pts  of  people  to  grow  them.  I'ticy  "'£i'«  KUremitting 
in  their  attention,  and  their  compniilf)  were  after  tne 
ijiost  ai)provcd  receipts ;  still,  idl  efforts  appeared  to  be 
atterided  with  a  sort  of  fatality,  for  after  the  plants 
had  flowered  they  began  to  assinne  a  sickly  hue,  and 
eventually  became  diseased  and  curled,  ari.sing  from 
improper  exposure  and  the  subsoil  being  of  too  porous 
a  nature. 

'I'liese  details  may  appear  uncalled  for  to  our  more 
I)raciiKud  Floricultural  friends,  hut  we  are  sure  that 
simjilicity  of  (leHcriiitiori,  joijied  to  the  repudiation  of 
all   quackery,  will  do  more  to  create  a  taste  for  these 


"  gaily-laced"  flowers,  than    the   most   elaborate   and 
highly-coloured  delineations. 

We  lately  noticed  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties 
which  had  at  various  times  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  to  those  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
properties  required  to  constitute  agood  Polyanthus,  or 
show-flower,  we  will  for  their  especial  benefit  and 
information  endeavour  to  describe  them. 

The  plant  itself  ought  to  be  in  fine  robust  health, 
the  leaves  of  a  dark-green  colour,  the  rib  up  the  centre 
of  each  being  clean  and  semi-transparent.     The  stem, 
rising  stoutly  from  the  heart,  should  bear  its  truss  of 
flowers  erect,  without  being  "drawn"'  or  requiring 
support  to  enable  it  to  stand.     The  pips  or  flowers 
ought  to  be  in  number  from  five  to  fifteen,  forming  a 
head  slightly  convex.    _  Superficial  observers  would 
suppo.se  that  the  flower  was  composed  of  tive  distinct 
leaves  or  petals.     The  corolla,  however,  is  monope- 
talous,  with  five  deep  segments,  thus  forming   five 
apparent  petals.     We  have  seen  diagrams  at  various 
times  representing  the  flower  as  having  six  segments ; 
but  this  is  unusual ;  when  it  does  happen  the  blooms 
have  a  crowded  frilled  appearance  wholly  at  variance 
with    the  flat  even   character,  which  is  one  of  the 
requisites  desired  by  the  best  cultivators.    The  centre 
of  the  flower  must  be  of  a  fine  clear  yellow,  more  or 
less  intense,  without  those  shades  or  streaks  of  reddish 
brown,  observable  in  some  seedlings,  and  which  is 
very   apparent  in   both    the   Cowslip  and  Primrose. 
The   tube   is    best    when    surrounded   by   a    slight 
collar,  having,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  a  trumpet 
eye,"  conspicuous  in    the   old   variety   "  Tantarara." 
Some  sorts  are  destitute  of  such  distinction,  but  this 
"  moulding "  as   it   may  be   styled,  gives  a  decided 
finish  to  that  part  of  the  flower.     It  is  also  requisite 
that  the  thrums  or  stamens  fill  the  tube,  concealing 
the  stigma.  I'his  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  how- 
ever good  its  other  properties  may  be,  a  show-flower  in 
which  the  stigma  prominently  occupies  the  centre — 
when  it  is  termed  "  Pin-eyed" — is  considered  worth- 
less.    The   segments   of  the    corolla    must  not   cut 
farther  than  the  body  colour  or  dark  ground  of  the 
petals  ;  should  this  be  the  case  the  yellow  centre   has 
a  cracked   unsightly  appearance,  which  is  often  the 
defect  in  an  old  flower  styled  "  The  Yorkshire  Regent." 
The  ground-colour  [ought  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  eye ;   in  some  it  is  too   small,  take  for  instance 
Lakin's  George  Canning,  alias  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  in 
which  the  yellow  is  out  of  proportion.    As  for  shape, 
--  the  petals,  if  possible,  ought  to  form  as  near  as  may  be 
a  perfect  circle  :  those  varieties  making  the  greatest 
approach  to  this  desideratum,  of  course  are  best ;  each 
petal  being  margined  with  a  clear  yellow  lace,  similar 
in  colour  to  the  eye,  which  also  strikes  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  through  the  middle  of  each. 
In  some  cases  this  lace  is  neat  and  even,  as  in  Crown- 
shaw's    Invincible,  Hufton's  Squire  Ray,  and  Cox's 
Regent ;  in  others,  broad  and  often  coarse,  as  Nichol- 
son's Gold  Lace,  and  Hudson's  Morning  Star.     There 
is   yet  another  property  we  would  allude  to  before 
closing   these  remarks— it  is  indispensable   that  the 
colours  should  retain  their  brilliancy  to  the  last,  or  in 
other  words  "  die  well."     The  lace  or  edge  of  some 
varieties  is  apt  to  fade,  and  become  of  a   different 
shade  to  the  eye  of  the  flower,  even  when  in  a  state  of 
apparent  freshness  ;    this  is  a  serious  drawback   on 
the  other  good  qualities,  and  we  are  sorry  to  record 
that  those  two  fine  flowers,   Fletcher's  Defiance  and 
Nicholson'Sj  Bang  Europe,  are  liable  to  this   objec- 
tion.— W. 

—I ^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  Advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  the  Meeting  held  last  Saturday  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  family,  promises  'to 
produce  all  the  advantages  that  were  anticipated  from 
it.  The  names  of  a  large  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  mentioned  as  having  already  become 
purchasers  of  Mr.  Loudon's  works,  and  among  them 
those  of  Prince  -Albert,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire, 
Northumberland,  Sutherland,  and  Leinster  ;  the 
Marquesses  of  Northampton  and  Waterford ;  the 
Earls  of  Auckland,  Fitzwilliani,  Burlington,  Radnor, 
Derby,  Fortescue,  Mexborough,  and  Aboyne,  with  a 
large  number  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

A  money  subscription  was  also  opened,  with  the 
names  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  2j/.  ;  J.  Cook, 
Esq.,ofBrookland,for20/.;  Mr.  Paxton,for  10/.,  &c.; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  into  effect; 
the  resolutions  of  the  Meeting.  We  trust;  that  the 
example  of  London  will  be  followed  by  Edinburgh 
i  and  Dublin.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  add,  that 
tl,n  cn.T,  „,  ''"bribed,  either  in  money  or  purchases  of 
tnc  sum  su...  .„  ^^^^  mentioned  in  the 


books,  since  the  subject  w 

Oardviwrs'  Clironwlc,  now  amounts  tOiCGi 


il,v.  (irf.. 


KANUNCULUSKS. 
'J'iri:  following  notes  were  taken  from  the  private  me- 
morandum book  of  an  extensive  and  sncccBsful  cultivato'" 
of  tliul  neat  and  beautiful  Fforinte'  l''io«'cr,   (ini  RiinunZ 
cuius,  and  as  the  obscrvntions  were  penned  in  tlio  KunnJ    -»^ 
lioura  of  June,  wliilo  tbo  nrdunt  ndmiriirB  of'  lliiu  (lowpp    .. 
were  encireling  their  rcsfwtivc  hcda,  togerf^  inv(;6ligiitij)»- 
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^TILTjIAM  MILLER,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate, 

Kent,  begs  to  thank  his  numerous  Customers  and  Friends 
for  the  great  Patrenage  ronferrecl  upon  him  last  season,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  them  that  his  List  contains  some  of  the 
greatest  novelties  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  for  which  he  solicits 
early  orders,  viz.  ^-FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c., 
•      &c.,  for  the  Spring  of  18«. 

FUCHSIAS. 

*  Fuchsia  CoNSTsr-LAxroN.— Tiiis  large  and  desirable  Tariety 
■was  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  produced.  For  description  of  this  extrabrilltant  variety  see 
Dr.  LiNOLEv's  opinion,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Crajv/c/iprs' 
Chronicle  of  September  9th,  page  633,  under  the  signature,  W, 
MiLLEit.  "Your  hybrid,  between  fulgens  and  coryrnbitiora,  is 
a  very  handsome  flower,  seed-pod  small,  tube  long  and  slender, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  till  the  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  delicate  pink  colour,  having  sepals  of  a  green- 
ish primrose,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  and  red 
corolla  seen  between  theui;  the  flower  altogether  is  34  inches 
in  length,  and  the  buds  are  very  handsome  as  they  approach 
maturity  ;  it  flowers  in  a  large  broad  bunch,  which  is  divided  into 
branches,  containing  altogether  150  flowers." 

It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the   "  Floricultural 

'     Cabinet,"  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  Number  128,  under  the 

signature,  W.  M.  "  Your  Fuchsia  is  a  very  fine  one.  and  deserves 

cultivation  in  every  situation."    To  be  Figured  in  Spring. 

Also  noticed  in  the  Nui-theni  Tl/nes,  as  tlie  "  Gem  of  1844." 

Plants  to  be  had  at  12s.  6(/.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance 

to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  six  Plants  are  ordered  at  one 


.     3 


time 

Alba  Rosea  ...  2 
Alata,  Smith's  .  •  2 
Aurautia,  Smith's  •    l 

Arboreagrandiftora,May'sl 
Admirable  .  .  -1 
Alice  Maud  Mary,  Bell's  3 
Arass  ...  •  I 
Aurora,  Standish's         .    1 

■*Augasta,  Rickard's        .    5 

*Bridegroom,Epps's  >  5 
British  Queen  .  .  1 
Beauty,  Standish's  •  2 
Britannia,  Smith's  •     2 

Brewsterii  .  .  .1 
Blanche  .        .        .1 

Brockmanii  .  .  •  2 
Balloonii,  May's     .        .    2 

*Cand:date,  Girlin 
Cormackii 
Cbandlerit 
Croggianna  •        •    1 

Cordifolia  .  .  .  0 
Coccinea  .  .  •  1 
Conspicua  arborea  -    1 

Curtesii  .        .        .     1 

-  Champion,  Smith's  .  3 
Compacta  .  .  .  1 
Cardinal  .        .        .    1 

Corymbiflora  .        .    1 

Carnea  .  ,  .  .  1 
Clintonia  .  ,  .  1 
Conspicua       .  -      .        .1 

■*Duke  of  Wdl'ij^-'-p'i,  Epps'5 
Duchess  of  (Hpatester  .  2 
Dcfiante,  Stt3th*s  .     3 

Beansii  -.        .        -    2 

Deunisiana  •        -     1 

BcvoDia  .        .        •    1 

Balstonia  •  .  •  1 
Decora 

^Espartero,  Epps* 
Eclipse,  Smith's      . 
Eppsii      .... 
Enchantress,  Harrison's 
,,  Standish's 

„  Wood's    . 

Effusa  fasiculata    . 
Emile,  Standish 
Elegaus,      ,.  . 

Erectum,    ,, 
Exoniensis,  Pince's 

*Emperor  of  China,  Busby 
Frostii,  Lane's 
Floribunda,  Standish's  . 
„  Dixon's 

,,  magna,  May's 
Formosa,  Harrison's  . 
Flora  .... 
Florida  .       .       . 

Fulgens 

„        longiflora 

,,        multidora 

,,       superb      * 

Fairy       .... 

Formosa  elegans 

Fairy  Queen,  Bell's 

*Florence,  Epps's     . 
*Globosa  coccinea 
Grandidora  elegans 
Gigantea 
.     Gem         .... 
,,     Ivery's     . 
Grenvillii,  Lane's 
*  Gigantea,  Smith's 


7  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

1  6 

2  6 
1  6 
I  6 


10 


Hebe,  Standish's  .    2 

Hoopverii  .  .  .  i 
>^Hero  of  Suffolk,  Girling's  7 
Iveryana  .         ,         .2 

Inflata  arborea,  Dean's      1 

,,  fulgida,  May's  .  1 
Isabella  .        .        .     i 

''Kentish  Bride,  Busby  .  7 
King,  Youell's  .  .  1 
''Kentish  Hero,  Bell's  .  5 
Longiflora        ,         .        .     1 

,,  hybrida,  Standish's  1 
Londonii  .  .  .  i 
Laneii  ....  2 
Lowryii  .         .         ,3 

•=Maria,  Epps  .  .  .  5 
Magician,  Bell's  ,  .  2 
Magnificent,  do.  .  .  2 
Majestica       multiflora, 

Knisht's  .  .  -  .  2 
Multiflora  coccinea    ,    .     1 


Manglessii,  Standish's  . 

Majestica,  Smith's 

Maxima  splendens     •    . 

Moneypennii  .    -*    , 

Magnifica 

Meteor 

Nobilissima,  Smith's     . 

Nobilis,  Dean's 

Pyramidalis,  Wheeler't. 
*Pri  ice  of  Ws>s,  Epps' , 

,'  \iice  Albert,  Brown's 

Pulchella        .        .       '  . 

Prince  of  Wales,  Bell's 

Pulcherrima,  Harrisoh^s 

Princeps  ■        .        . 

Phcenix  .        ... 

Paragon,  Smith's  .        . 

Princess  Royal,  Bell's;. 
*Queen  Victoria,  Smith's 

Racemiflora    .        .      ' . 

—  elegans 

—  —   Dean's  . 
Racemosa 

Rosea  alba 
Recurva,  Dean's    . 
Rodolphus,  Bell's 
Rogersiana  .        /^ 

*Sidmouthii    Bartlett'S/.^ 
Stanwelliana 
Splendens 

—  Kyle's   . 
Salmonia 


Spcctabilis,    Harrison's  \  1 


Stylosa  elegans 

St.  Clare,  Youell's 

Serratifolia     . 
♦Superb,  Matlock's 

Triumphant   . 

Toddiana 

Transparens,  Youell's 

Tricolor 

Towardii 

Usherii 
*Unique,  Croft's 

Variegata 

Vernalis 

Venus  victrix 

Victory,  Smith's  . 

Venusta,  Hariison's 

Woodsii  .        , 

*Winserii,  Bell's 

Youelli 


.    2 
.    1 

.    1 

.-^ 
.    I 

.  '3 


0\ 


left  to  Mr.  Miller. 

12  Extra  Fine  do.,  21^. 
SO  Fine  Varieties,  '.2.?. 
50  Extra  Fine  do,  63s. 
100  Fine  Varieties,  84s, 
100  Extra  Fine  do.,  lObs 


Plants  of  the  above  to    be  sent  out   in  April,  at  the  foUoUiing 
prices,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Pats  ctir- 
riagejjaid  to  Londpn,  vix. .—  ■; 

12  fine  varieties,  7s.  Gc/. ;  12  extra  fine  do.,  15s.  j  the  selectlbn 

the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser, 
the  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller, 
the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 
;  the  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
.;  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 
[Except  those  marked  thus*] 

SPLENDID  SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

W.  M.  has  two  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  to  offer,  feeling 
confident  of  their  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  one  named 
"Bldk  Qdeen,"  has  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Linolky,  whose 
opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  page  721,^as 
Jollovv's : — "  W.  R.,  Your  Sweet-scented  Seedling,  No.  105,  is  the 
best  we  have  seen  of  its  Colour— Bright  Blue  Lilac;  the 
flower  is  large,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  perfectly  free '  from, 
crumple."— Plants  in  April,  5s.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to' 
the  Tiade,  when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once,    ^j-  ■     • 

The  other,  named  "Zeuxes,"  is  a  beautiful  rosy  Vermilion, 
■with  large  White  Eye ;  this  variety  has  also  been  submitted  to 
Dr.  LiNDLEY,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  tlie  Chronicle, 
page  681. — "  J.  Miller,  your  Seedling  named  '  Zeuxes  'is  large 
and  Very  brilliant."- Plants  3s.  Gt/.  each,  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance to  the  Trade,  when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once. 
Figured,  to  appear  in  the  Florists'  Journal,  for  March.j 


Alba  Rosea    . 

Is 

.Od. 

Lilacina,  Halley's 

1< 

.Od 

Atro-sangainea 

1 

0 

Maxima           .        .        * 

1 

0 

Arrlana 

0 

6 

Majestica 

1 

0 

Aurora,  Henderson's 

0 

6 

Mortlock's  Superb 

1 

0 

Ami  Jane 

1 

0 

Melindris  major     . 

0 

6 

Amythestina,  Girling's  . 

2 

0 

Minstrel  Boy,  Girling's 

2 

0 

*Adom's,  Croft's     . 

3 

6 

Ne- plus-Ultra 

1 

0 

Boule  de  Feu,  Girling's 

2 

0 

Neillii      .... 

0 

6 

Bridesmaid,            do. 

2 

0 

Ovid        .... 

1 

0 

Beauty,                  do. 

2 

0 

Odorata,  Harrison's 

1 

6 

Bride       ,        .        .        . 

I 

0 

,,       rosea 

1 

0 

Eeuistii 

0 

6 

alba 

1 

6 

Burleyana 

0 

6 

Puniceus 

1 

0 

Conspicua 

0 

6 

Purpurea,  Harrison's    . 

1 

6 

Chalmerii 

1 

0 

Pooteyii 

1 

6 

Cterulea 

2 

0 

Prince  of  "Wales,  Wood's 

1 

6 

Carneus 

1 

0 

„             Knight' 

SO 

6 

Chartwoodii 

G 

0 

Pulchella  carnea 

1 

0 

Delicatai 

1 

0 

Princess  Royal,  Youell's 

2 

0 

Duke  of  CornwaU, Knight 

S2 

6 

„         Henderson* 

si 

0 

Davisonii 

1 

0 

Queen 

0 

6 

Exiinia. 

1 

0 

Ruby        .... 

0 

6 

Elfordiensis 

0 

6 

Rosy  Queenj  Halley's    . 

1 

6 

Fulgida 

1 

(1 

Rosea  alba,         do.        ; 

1 

0 

Freneh  Wliite,  Harrison's 

1 

6 

Rosa  rubra,  Harrison's 

I 

G 

Fair  Maid,              do. 

1 

6 

Renown 

2 

0 

Formosa 

1 

0 

Stewartii 

1 

0 

Formosa  elegans.  Croft's 

1 

6 

Splendens 

I 

0 

Formosissima 

1 

0 

Speciosa,  Kyles'     . 

1 

6 

Fortune-teller,  Girling's 

2 

0 

Sulphurea 

0 

6 

Fanny  Elssler 

1 

0 

Teucroides 

0 

6 

Grenvillii 

1 

0 

„        carnea 

1 

0 

Groomiana 

1 

0 

Triumphant 

1 

6 

Hendersouia 

0 

6 

Thorapsonia 

0 

6 

Howardiana,  Low's 

1 

6 

Tweediana      . 

0 

6 

Incisa 

0 

6 

,,        mulliflora 

1 

6 

Incisa  coccinea 

1 

0 

„       picta(extrafine)2 

0 

Intermedia,  var.  of  Teu- 

,,        magniflora    . 

1 

(J 

croides 

0 

6 

superb 

1 

0 

Ignea      .... 

0 

6 

Turchiana 

1 

6 

Joan  of  Arc 

1 

0 

Vangendii 

0 

0 

KiDg        .... 

1 

0 

Variegata 

1 

0 

Laconii 

I 

0 

Violacea 

1 

0 

Longiflora,  Girling's     . 

2 

0 

White  Perfection, Girling 

S2 

0 

Leonora 

1 

0 

Westongii 

0 

0 

12  fine  varieties,  fit  for  showing,  for  3s.6d.  the  selection  left  toW.M. 
12  extra  tiac  ditto,  do.  Gs-.Oti.the  selection  lefttoW.M. 

12  extra  fine  and  very  superior     10s.  6d.  the  selection  left  to  the 

Purchaser. 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  PETUNIA  "PUNCTATA." 

W.  M.,  in  bringing  this  beautiful  production  into  public  notice, 
does  so  without  the  slightest  diffidence,  being  fully  assured  of  its 
giving  the  most  entire  satisfaction;  it  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  with 
dark  green  foliage.  The  reason  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the 
London  Shows,  was  its  not  flowering  till  October.  It  has  been 
three  times  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  at  pages  721,  7/4,  777.  as  follows:— "M.  R.,  your  Seedling, 
No.  25,  is  quite  a  novelty ;  it  is  a  beautiful,  distinct,  and  desir- 
able variety;  tlie  colour  is  a  soft  decided  blue,  mottled  with 
white,  and  spotted  with  rose  ;  these  gradually  disappear,  and 
leave  the  flower  of  a  beautiful  blue,  mottled  with  wliite  ;  in  this 
state  the  flower  dies."  Figured  in  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," also  in"  Florist's  Journal"  for  February.  Plants  in  spring, 
7s.  Grf.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  3  or 
more  are  ordered  at  once.     Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation, 


Alice  Gray 
Arethusa    . 
Beauty 
Bicolor        .         .. 

Coaspiciia  . 

Diatier..       .      ,  . 
Dwarf  Pencilled 
Enchantress 
Gem 
Grandis 
Heldida 
Highclare 


Is.  0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
6 
6 


Lady  Sale 

Magician     . 

Magna  Rosea     . 

Mcdora 

Othello 

Picta 

Psyche 

Rook's  Nest 

Rosea  alba 

Sir  Robert  Sale 

Stricta 

Unique 


Is.  6d, 

I  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

I  G 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 


W.  M.  can  also  supply  all  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  See.  &c.  &c.,  to  be  sent  out  by 
other  raisers  at  their  advertised  prices.  Mixed  Anagallis  Plants 
for  bedding,  -is.  per  doz.  Also  eveiy  article  in  the  Trade  at  very 
low  prices. 

A  few  strong  plants  of  his  new  Scarlet  Geranium  "Fireball," 
5s.  each.— allowance  on  three  plants, 

N.B. — Hybrid  Pelargonium  Seeds,  saved  from  the  very  best 
sorts,  50  seeds,  5s.  3  100  seeds,  10s.  Fine  hybrid  Fuchsia  Seed, 
100  seeds,  7s.  Od. ;  50  seeds,  4s.  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  seed,  is. 
per  packet.  Verbena  Seed,  from  best  varieties,  2s.  Grf.  perpacket. 
Heartsease,  from  choicest  named  varieties,  2s,  6d.  per  packet. 
Carnation,  from  stage  flowers,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Calceolaria, 
from  extra  fine  varieties  (Shrubby  and  Herbaceous),  2s.  6d.  per 
packet.— A  remittance  expected  from  unknowii  correspondents. 

*^*  All  Orders  will  be  sent,  packed  in  strong  tin  cases.  Post- 
free  where  practicable  to  go  by  Post,  or  in  pots  by  Coach  and 
Railway,  carriage  paid  to  London. 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIATION. 
—Capital  500,000/.,  in  Stock  of  25/.— Deposit,  Five  per  Cent. 
Patrons  — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beaumont.      Sir  William  M.  Milner,  Bait. 
Edvi'ard  Stillingtieet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
phovisiomal  committee. 


,  Gray's 


J .  Bailey  Denton, Esq., 

Inn-square,  London 
Mr.  Edwin  Green,  Havercroft, 

Barnsley 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  Scarborough, 

Beverley 
James  Hamerton,  Esq.,  Helli- 

field  Peel,  Skipton 
J.  Mildred  Hustler,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford 
R.    M,    Jaques,    Esq.,    Easby 

Abbey,  Richmond 
James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston), 

8,  Whitehall-place,  London 
Mr.  William  Tuke,  Bradford. 


Mr.  James   Andrew,  Kirkham 

Cottage,  Wakefield 
Mr.    Caleb    Angus,    Neswick, 

Driffield 
J.  Brakenridge,  Esq.,  Bretton, 

Wakefield 
Thos.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Richmond 
Christopher  Bradley,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond 
Henry  Briggs,  Esq.,  Overton, 

Wakefield 
Mr.  George  Baker,  Roundhay- 

road,  Leeds 
Joseph    Dent,    Esq.,    Ribstone 

Park,  Wetherby 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Bankers.— The  York  City  and  County  BankiVig  Company. 
Standing  Counsel.— H.  Bcllenden  Ker,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Solicitors. -^Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  York. 

Draining  Engineer.— James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston). 

Secretar J/. —John  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  Wakefield. 

This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  ofaff'ording  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  by  means  of  its  collective  capital,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  thorough  Draining  of  Limd:  and  of  executing 
and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  required  for  this 
purpose  on  the  most  economical  and  eflTective  principles;  repay- 
ment of  the  money  advanced  to  be  made,  with  iyterest,  by  such 
equitable  half-yearly  Instalments,  as  in  the  severed  cases  may  be 
determined. 

Among  the  various  objects  to  which  of  late  ytears  collective 
capital  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  applied,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  one  which,  of  all  others, .offers  the  most 
certain  and  profitable  return,  with  the  soundest  sfturity,  should 
have  hitherto  been  almost  disregarded.  The  time,^iowever,  has 
arrived,  when  an  urgent  desire  for  Agricultural  Inflwovement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dearth  of  safe  and  profitablcTfivestment  for 
superabundant  capital  on  the  other,  renders  such  afl  Association 
highly\desirable  to  both  the  Landed  and  MoniedliffftreBt,  whilst 


to  the  community  generally  an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
will  be  secured  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  labour  and  food.      '     ^ 

The  Principles  upon  which  such  an  application  of  Capital  may  fl 
be  securely  based,  have  been  already  recognised  by  the  Legisla-  1 
ture  in  the  Act  of  3d  and  4th  Victoria,  cap.  55,  passed  for  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  enabling  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  draining  the  same  byway  of  mortgage,  and  to  charge  alt 
or  any  part  of  the  lands  so  drained,  or  other  lands  held  therewith, 
with  the  payment,  to  any  person  or  persons  willing  to  advance 
the  same,  of  the  amount  of  the  money  which  may  have  been 
expended,  together  with  interest  thereon,  by  equal  yearly  instal- 
ments of  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  eighteen  ;  such 
instalments  to  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  improvement  shown  to  have  been  made  by  such  draining. 
Or  the  parties  may  charge  the  said  lands  witii  a  Rent-charge  for 
any  such  period  as  aforesaid.  The  Preamble  of  this  Act  expresses 
so  clearly  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  importance  attached  by  the  Legislature  tothesubject^ 
that  it  is  here  extracted :— "  Whereas  much  of  the  land  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  would  be  rendered  permanently  more  productive 
by  improved  draining,  and  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  great 
expense  thereof,  Proprietors  having  a  limited  interest  in  such 
land  are  often  unable  to  execute  such  draining;  and  whereas  it 
is  expedient,  as  well  for  the  more  abundant  production  of  food,, 
for  tlie  increa'^ed  employment  of  Farming  Labourers,  and  the  e:3- 
teuded  investment  of  Capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil,  that  such  Proprietors  should  be  relieved  from  the  dis- 
ability, due  regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  those  entitled  in 
remainder." 

The  object  of  the  present  undertaking  is  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  they  apply,  and  by  offering  aa 
ample  and  easily-accessible  capital,  to  induce  the  parties  contem- 
plated therein  to  seek  the  benefit  of  its  provisions;  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  to  the  Agricultural  Interest  generally,  on 
equitable  terms,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the 
act  proceeds,  the  requisite  means  for  thorougly  draining  their  lanii 

Tlie  Capital  to  bt:  500,000/.,  in  stock  of  25/.,  with  a  deposit  of 
5  per  cent,  on  its  allotment;  the  amountand  time  of  the  calls  to- 
be  reg  ilated  by  the  demand,  as  it  arises,  for  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  so  that  no  one  call  exceeds  20  per  cent., 
with  a  notice  of  n  ot  less  than  two  months  for  each  payment. 

The  management  to  be  under  an  effective  Committee,  elected 
by  and  from  the  Subscribers,  with  the  most  efficient  Staff  that 
can  be  selected  for  practical  and  scientific  skill  in  their  several 
departments. 

The  head  office  to  be  in  York,  with  Agencies  in  other  towns  ofi 
the  county  and  elsewhere,  as  the  demand  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Association  may  require,  and  as  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  be  held 
Monthly,  or  oitener  if  necessary,  and  of  the  General  Subscribers 
Annually,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  pass  the  Ac- 
counts, and  transact  other  general  business. 

Interest  after  such  a  rate  as  the  Committee  of  Management 
may  see  reason  to  recommend,  to  be  allowed  half-yearly  on  the 
Capital  paid  up,  so  soon  as  the  returns  on  the  money  expended 
will  permit;  together  with  such  further  division  of  profits  as,  oo 
a  General  Settlement  to  be  made  every  four  years,  the  affairs  off 
the  Undertaking  will  justify. 

The  Accounts  to  be  balanced  annually,  prior  to  the  General 
Meeting,  and  audited  by  competent  parties  duly  elected. 

The  Association  will,  if  thought  necessary,  apply  for  Letters 
Patent,  and  also  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  should  it  be  subse- 
quently found  expedient  to  do  so,  in  obtaining  wTiich  it  is  pro- 
bable no  impediment  will  arise. 

Viewing  the  prospects  of  the  Farming  Interest  with  reference 
to  the  effect  which  may  result  from  the  late  or  any  future  relaxa- 
tion of  the  protective  duties  on  Agricultural  produce,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  issue  must,  in  some  degree,  be  experimental, 
the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Community  seems  emphatically 
to  call  for  the  most  active  promotion  of  every  practical  improve- 
ment, which,  by  securing  an  increase  of  production,  may  lend  to 
counterbalance  the  depression  consequent  upon  any  relative 
reduction  in  prices.  That  the  operation  of  this  Association  will 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end,  can  scarcely  he  questioned,  one 
common  interest  inducing  both  Owners  and  Occupiers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  thus  offered ;  securing  to  the  former 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  estates,  and  to  the  latter 
an  immediate  return  considerably  exceeding  any  charge  whicli 
the  cost  of  the  works  may  fo.-  a  time  eutail.  Great  advantage 
will  be  also  secured  in  having  the  draining  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association,  which,  in  order  to  guarantee  thg 
most  effective  execution  of  the  works,  will  in  all  cases  avail  itself 
of  the  first  practical  and  scientific  talent. 

With  reference  to  the  security  to  be  taken  for  advances  made 
by  the  Association,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to 
the  undertaking,  and  also  to  those  who  seek  its  assistance^ 
that  they  should  be  effected  at  the  least  possible  expense 
which  prudence  will  justify.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  Session^, 
amending  the  present  Drainage  Act,  and  affording  increased 
facilities  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  subject,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  expected  a  very  concise  yet  effective  charge  may  be 
created  at  a  moderate  expense.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  Associa- 
tion will,  in  the  case  of  eetLled  estates,  deal  entirely  with  the 
Landlord,  and  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  Drain- 
age Act.  In  other  cases  the  Association  proposes  to  take  a 
simple  charge  on  the  Estate  or  the  Bond,  or  joint  Promissory 
Note  of  the  person  draining  with  one  or  more  sufficient  suretieSp 
and  in  all  instances  where  practicable  to  have  the  Owner  a  party 
whose  interest  it, will  be  to  co-operate  with  his  Tenant  in  placing 
the  Association  in  a  secure  position.  And  in  those  districta 
where  the  system  of  full  valuation  prevails,  safety  will  be  doubly 
ensured,  from  the  practice  of  valuing  the  residuary  proportion  cf 
the  cost  to  the  on-coming  party. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY,  held  in  York  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843V 
aresolution  was  passed  approving  generally  of  the  objects  of  this 
Association;  and  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wakefield. 
Farmers*  Club,  held  on  Jan  5, 1S14,  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
principle  and  objects  of  the  Association  was  unanimouslyadopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England^, 
at  Liverpool  in  July,  ld4l,_Lord  Stanley  remarked  that,  "There 
was  00  bank  in  the  whole  country — no  commercial  speculation 
—no  investment  so  safe,  so  pure  and  profitable,  as  that  in  which, 
even  borrowed  capital  may  be  engaged,  by  investing  it  under  the 
ground  of  your  own  soil."  And  in  reference  to  this  Association, 
liis  Lordship  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  says—"  I  am  fully 
satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  such  an  Association  is  capable  of 
conferring  on  the  country  if  confined  to  its  legitimate  object— 
the  lending  of  Capital  ou  the  security  of  an  investment  in  drain- 
ing ;  and  1  think  it  very  probable  that  many  Landed  Proprietors 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  Institution 
lending  money  on  land,  repayable  by  instalments— a  condition 
on  which  few  private  parties  are  willing  to  lend." 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  important  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  perfect  security  with  which  its  operations  can  be 
conducted,  at  a  comparativelytrifling  expense  (no large  expendf- 
ture  for  previous  outfit  being  required),  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  the  return  of  the  Capital  embarked  will  he  such  as  to 
insure  the  support  of  prudent  and  permanent  Investors,  thereby 
divesting  it  of  that  speculative  character  which  has  stigmatised 
so  many  modern  projects,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  desire  of 
the  Committee  to  aVoid, 

Apphcations  for  Ptoapectuses,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the- 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Ricdardson,  and  Gutch, 
York;  or,  to  J.  H.  CiiAiJ^rJocE,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  Wakefield. 


Printed  by  MesBrs.  HradbiI^v  and  Evanh.  Lombard-flLreet",  Fleet-street  in 
thelreeincl  of  «  huetnars.iji  the  Cuy  of  London,  and  PubliBhed  by  them 
at  the  OFFicB.fi,  CnABiCT-STMBT,  CovKNT  Garden,  in  the  County  ofMid- 
dJeaex.  where  allA<lTi^rtiaWtpdiit9  and  Communicaiions  are  to  bo  addicMefl 
othe  Eduoj.— &fl(nrdoy,l^SWiary  17i  1M4. 
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THE    XEWEST    AXD    VERY    BEST    FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c. 

FOR  U34. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
GardoKT's  Cironicle  to  their  Catalosoe  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  paper  of  last  week,  and  will  he  found  to  contain 
€aeh  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation.— Great  Yar- 
mouth yur3er>\  Feb.  22,  1S44.  ^_^ 

"TTTILLIAM  MASTERS  begs  most  respecifully  to 
»  '  inform  the  Nobilitv  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  he  unites  the  Professions  of  L.\NDSCAPE-G.\RDENER  and 
VCRSERYMAX,  and  this  enables  him  to  cffer  an  extensive  Col- 
lection of  Comrerns  Plant,  as  well  as  of  the  Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  Britain,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
W.  M.  also  possesses  a  numerous  Assortment  of  Hothouse  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  manv  of  the  rarer  species  of  Orchulacea;, 
several  new  hybrid  Cnnnms,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  indica. 
Camellias.  Succulents,  Pelarsoaiums, /ic.  &c.— E.\otic  Nursery, 
Canterbury,  Feb.,  1S44. 

CHE.\PER  THAN  EVER  I  „  .       , 

TT~     MILLER  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends 

»  »   •     that  he  offers  the.foUowirig  Beautiful  Plants  cheaper 

than  last  season,  viz., 

12  Fine  new  distinct  Fuchsias  for  . 

12  Splendid  Verbenas -a    " 

J2Anapil'S,  fine  sort -I    0 

Petunia  Punctata,  per  Plant 7    o 

See  Mr.  M.'s  extensive  List  in  last  week's  Chromcie,  contam- 
inr  erery  new  variety.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


.  75.  6rf. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUABY  2-4,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WumsuAY,  Feb.  38    Society  of  .\rl3     .       .        8  p  M. 
Fkuiav,  Slwch  1      .    Boianic.ll       ...       8  p.m. 
MoxixAT,  March  4 
TcDiuiv.  March  5 


Emomolocical 
r  Huriicukural 
t  Linn^an 


In  pursniDg  the  subject  oI'LandscApe  Gardening, 
and  attempting  in  a  plain  manner  to  make  principles 
easily  nnderstood,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  we 
must  look  to  Nature  as  our  instructress.  Not  only, 
however,  must  we  look  to  external,  but  to  internal 
nature;  that  is,  into  our  own  mental  constitution.  It 
may  not  have  occurred  to  some,  that  science,  as  well 
as  art,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Landscape-Gar- 
dening ;  and  few,  probably,  have  imagined  that  geo- 
logy can  aid  us  in  tracing  to  their  origin  the  most 
sublime  specUcles  which  Nature  presents  to  our  view. 
A  brief  appeal  to  that  science  will  not  appear  either 
uninteresting  or  useless. 

Very  little  observation  and  inquiry  is  needed  to  sa- 
tisfy us  that  the  abode  of  man,  this  fair  world,  was 
made  in  all  respects  fit  for  bis  residence  before  he  was 
called  into  existence.  Geologists  have  observed  the 
effi:cu  of  the  various  revolutions  which  this  globe  has 
undergone— that  destruction  and  renewal  have  been 
never-ceasing  operations— that  they  are  the  very  basis 
of  creative  design  ;  and,  when  investigated,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sources  of  all  our  enjoyment— startling 
as  to  some  the  remark  may  seem.  We  are  taught  by 
geology  that  what  are  called  strata  and  rock  were  all 
originally  deposited  in  conformity  with  the  curvature 
of  the  earth.  These  have,  at  different  periods,  been 
invaded  and  broken  up  by  rocky  matter  in  a  state  of 
fusion  ;  and  finally,  it  appears,  from  the  extremely 
disturbed  sute  of  the  entire  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the 
elevation  of  igneous  rocks,  that  a  tremendous  force 
acting  from  below  upwards  has  dislocated  the  whole, 
so  that  iramenifi  masses  have  been  erected  into  the 
forma  of  mounuins  and  hills,  while  others  have  sunk 
into  the  abysses  left  by  the  escape  of  the  expansive 
fluid,  which  was  most  probably  steam.  The  bottom 
of  the  ocean  is  as  uneren  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  inlands  and  volcanoes  testify  what  has  been  done, 
and  by  what  agency. 

Here,  then,  'we  find  destruction  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  that  is  admirable  in  Landscape,  so  far  as  the  un- 
erenness  of  the  surface  is  concerned.  To  this  destruc- 
tion wc  owe  tlie  stupcndoui',  ragged,  and  snow-capped 
mountain,  the  overhanging  precipice,  the  lake,  the 
Talley,  and  the  river.  The  elevation  of  the  land 
causes  water  to  flow,  and  its  disturbance  has  caused 
the  necowity  for  it«  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
falls  and  cascadex,  proflucing  many  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  spcctacla  which  Nature  offers  to 
our  contemplation. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  first  view,  a  strange  coalition  ;  nfi' 
TcrlhclcM,  without  dcslruction,  there  could  be  neither 
tablitnity  nor  Ijcaiity.  I  he  auociation  is  unavoidable, 
and  fatal  to  the  irleal  theory  of  7'aiitc.  'I'o  subliinily 
and  tjeauty  destruction  lias  Ixren,  and  ii  still,  and  will 
be  while  die  world  lasts,  the  iK.-rvant  of  allwork  ;  for 
«c  find  it  aliove  us,  in  the  ihunili-T  —  iKncatli 
us,  in  llic  >.'arllii|uakc  :  on  every  >idc,  in  the  tcinpcs- 
lo'ms  wind,  and  in  the  raging  billows.  Nor  dn  wc 
ftfid  it  alrrtic  in  the  Icrrible  of  Nature's  powers.  In 
our  quiet  and  peaceful  d'^rncslic  concerns  di-stniction 
•teers  his  unregarded  course.  The  hanil  of  the 
anitan  is  for  ever  at  work,  fli.<itroying  a  part  of  liii 
nuteriais  to  render  the  rernaimler  »«<;ful  or  orna- 
IDCDUI.  The  (Kiwers  of  fire  and  of  water  are  called 
tjpon  to  rlofhe  us.  Destruction  gives  us  fwid  anri 
1'  •'•rn  the  rough  blf)ck  of  stone  fashions  the 

»■  Utnple.     Wonderful !  that  ihi:  faculties 

of  ■!.,..  <ii'»iiil  hare  licen  crcaleil  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  the  effect*  of  what  be  dreads  and  slirinks  from  I 


To  him  an  All-wise  Intelligence  has  extended  bless- 
ings which  unlimited  benevolence  had  designed. 
Man,  while  uninformed,  does  shrink  from  destruction, 
and  knows  that  it  awaits  himself :  but  means  are 
placed  within  his  reach,  if  he  would  but  look  for 
them,  by  which,  freed  from  all  risk,  he  might  goon 
his  way  rejoicing,  till,  reaching  the  appointed  goal,  he 
lays  himself  down  in  peace,  and  resigns  his  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it.  Yet,  how  blind  is  man  !  Theindul- 
gence  by  one  man  of  that  curiosity  which  is  implanted 
Fn  him  by  the  Creator  himself,  is  by  another  scouted 
as  vain '  philosophy !  If  one  man  attempts  to 
turn  to  a  new  page  of  Nature's  book,  and  dares  to  an- 
nounce discovered  truth,  another  speedily  comes  forth 
to  condemn  even  the  opening  of  the  book  at  all  ;  and 
because  truth  oversets  his  prejudices  and  his  dogmas, 
instead  of  casting  them  away,  he  grasps  them  the 
closer,  and  shouts  aloud,  in  destructive  spirit— 
Infidel!   Atheist! 

AFe  beg  pardon  of  the  reader ;  we  were  nearly 
leaving  our  theme  behind  us,  and  plunging  into  a  re- 
gion where  we  have  no  present  business. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  last  great  breaking  up  of  the 
globe  took  place  before  man  appeared  upon  it.  He 
was  formed  to  enjoy  the  existing  order  of  things— 
what  Nature  presented  in  all  her  aspects,  and  adapted 
as  his  race  multiplied,  to  prefer  the  regions  of  per- 
petual ice,  or  the  heat  of  the  equator.  Animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  constituted  for  every  climate— for 
every  scene.  The  surface  of  the  globe  having  been 
fixeij,  after  a  convulsion  of  a  magnitude  that  may 
have  changed  its  axis,  (for  we  may  trace  the  progress 
of  the  rushing  of  waters  which  would  certtiinly  follow 
such  an  event,)  we  find  that,  in  the  destruction  of  a 
former  surface,  provision  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  soil  on  the  new  one.  Abundance  of  loose  matter 
was  deposited,  and  in  it  vegetation  commenced, 
scanty  at  first.  Plants  drawing  much  of  their  suste- 
nance from  the  atmosphere,  lived  and  died  after 
rendering  gaseous  matter  solid;  and  thus  the  soil 
became  gradually  enriched,  and  in  the  course  of 
advancement  towards  litness  to  receive  greater  variety, 
others  we  may  suppose  were  supplied,  till,  at  last,  the 
earth  being  covered  by  objects,  some  of  the  most 
delicate  beauty,  some  of  stately  magnificence,  animal 
life  at  length  appeared,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the 
being  who  was  to  enter  on  the  splendid  stage  to  admire 
and  to  adore. — G. 


"  gaily-lticed"  flowers,  than   the   most   elaborate   and 
highly-coloured  delineations. 

"We  lately  noticed  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties 
which  had  at  various  times  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  to  those  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
properties  required  to  constitute  agood  Polyanthus,  or 
show-flower,  we  will  for  their  especial  benefit  and 
information  endeavour  to  describe  them. 

The  plant  itself  ought  to  be  in  fine  robust  health, 
the  leaves  of  a  dark-green  colour,  the  rib  up  the  centre 
of  each  being  clean  and  semi-transparent.     The  stem, 
rising  stoutly  from  the  heart,  should  bear  its  truss  of 
flowers  erect,  without  being  "drawn"  or  requiring 
support  to  enable  it  to  stand.     The  pips  or  flowers 
ouglit  to  he  in  number  from  five  to  fifteen,  forming  a 
head  slightly  convex.       Superficial  observers  would 
suppose  that  the  flower  was  composed  of  five  distinct 
leaves  or  petals.     The  corolla,  however,  is  monope- 
talous,  with  five  deep  segments,  thus  forming   five 
apparent  petals.     AV^e  have  seen  diagrams  at  various 
times  representing  the  flower  as  having  six  segments ; 
but  this  is  unusual ;  when  it  does  hajjpen  the  blooms 
have  a  crowded  frilled  appearance  wholly  at  variance 
with    the  flat  even   character,  which  is  one  of  the 
requisites  desired  by  the  best  cultivators.    The  centre 
of  the  flower  must  be  of  a  fine  clear  yellow,  more  or 
less  intense,  without  those  shades  or  streaks  of  reddish 
brown,  observable  in  some  seedlings,  and  which  is 
very   apparent  in   both   the   Cowslip  and  Primrose. 
The   tube   is    best    when   surrounded   by   a    slight 
collar,  having,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  a  trumpet 
eye,"  conspicuous  in    the   old   variety   "  Tantarara." 
Some  sorts  are  destitute  of  such  distinction,  but  this 
"moulding"  as   it   may  be   styled,  gives  a  decided 
finish  to  that  part  of  the  flower.     It  is  also  requisite 
that  the  thrums  or  stamens  fill  the  tube,  concealing 
the  stigma.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  how- 
ever good  its  other  properties  may  be,  a  show- flower  in 
which  the  stigma  prominently  occupies  the  centre — 
when  it  is  termed  "Pin-eyed" — is  considered  worth- 
less.   The  segments  of  the    corolla   must  not   cut 
farther  than  the  body  colour  or  dark  ground  of  the 
petals ;  should  this  be  the  case  the  yellow  centre   has 
a  cracked   unsightly  appearance,  which  is  often   the 
defect  in  an  old  flower  styled  "The  Yorkshire  Regent." 
The  ground-colour 'Ought  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  eye  ;   in  some  it  is  too   small,  take  for  instance 
Lakin's  George  Canning,  alias  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  in 
which  the  yellow  is  out  of  proportion.    As  for  shajie. 


We  are  assured  that  many  admirers  of  the  PoiXAS.-:.-  ■  the  petals,  if  possible,  ought  to  form  as  near  as  may  be 


THDS  flower  are  unsuccessful  in  itsmanagement,simply 
because  they  do  not   study  the  habits  of  the  plant. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  it  in  a  warm  sunny 
situation  ;  it  may  be  done  in  early  spring,  but  after 
blooming  time  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  drought, 
and  exposure  to  a  July  sun  lays  it  open  to  the  attack 
of  red  spiders,  which  is  often  fatal  to  it.     The  hahilat 
of  its  relation  will  give  some  idea  in  what  manner 
it  ought  to  be  treated.     The  "  Pale-faced  Primrose" 
affects  sunny  banks,  it  is  true,  flowering  at  a  season 
when  other  vegetation  has  made   but  little  progress. 
But   who   sees   Primroses   after  their    blooms    have 
passed  away  ?     Sheltered  and  hidden  from  the  sum- 
mer heat  by  the  rank  vegetation  which  usually  springs 
up  around   them,   retiring,  as  it  were,  beneath  the 
friendly  shade  of  Briars  and  overhanging  bushes,'they 
escape  theattacksof  those  maladies  to  which  their  tribe 
are   subject  when  exposed.     This,  then,  proves  that 
Polyanthuses  may  he  grown  to  advantage  in  borders 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  jiroviiled,  after   a   certain 
period,   they  are  artificially  shaded.     We  have  seen 
them  grown  and  flowered  most  beautiftilly  by  simply 
having  a  moveable  shade  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bed  in  the  winter  anil  early  sjiriiig  months,  and 
removed   lo  the  south  side  when  the  siiii  hccamc  loo 
powerful.     The  situation  where  we  grow  a  choice  col- 
lection, is  under  a  bank  running  due  north  imd  south  ; 
the  hank  is  crowned  with  a  thick  hcilge,  and  the  sub- 
soil  is   a   strong    retentive   clay;    on    the    east,   the 
border  is  overhung  with  Plum   and  other  fruit-trees. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  till  the  trees  are  in  full  foliage, 
the  plants  get  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  «un, which 
in  their  early  growth  is  no  essentially  iieceiisary  ;  and 
when   they    most   need  shelter,   these   trees,   thickly 
covcr.'^d  with  verdure,  give  ihem   the  requisite  protec- 
tion, thus  in  a  great  measure  imitating  their  natural 

hahilfi.  .       .  •        1    1    ir  .1 

suitable  situ.'<lio"  '»•  w-'  "''''  convinccil.  hall  lite 
for  the  succc«s.'';>l  cullivation  of  PolyanlhuscH. 
.......    has  it   been   our   H   t»  wilness  the  vain   at- 

letni.ls  of  jieoplc  togrow  them,  j'lie)  »'tre uiUeiniltiiig 
in  their  attention,  and  their  cornpni-.tH  were  after  tne 
most  approved  reeeipls ;  slill,  all  ( fPorls  appeared  to  be 
atlenrleii  with  a  sort  of  fatality,  for  alter  the  plants 
hiid  flowereil  they  began  to  assume  a  sickly  hue,  and 
eventually  became  diseased  and  curled,  arising  from 
iin|iroper  exposure  and  the  subsoil  being  of  loo  porous 
a  nature. 

These  details  may  appear  uricidleil  for  to  our  more 
practised  Kluricullural  fricnilii,  hut  we  are  sure  (hut 


a  perfect  circle  :  those  varieties  making  the  greatest 
approach  to  this  desideratum,  of  course  are  best ;  each 
petal  being  margined  with  a  clear  yellow  lace,  similar 
in  colour  to  the  eye,  which  also  strikes  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  through  the  middle  of  each. 
In  some  cases  this  lace  is  neat  and  even,  as  in  Crown- 
shaw's  Invincible,  Ilufton's  Squire  Ray,  and  Cox's 
Regent ;  in  others,  broad  and  often  coarse,  as  Nichol- 
son's Gold  Lace,  and  Hudson's  Morning  (Star.  There 
is  yet  another  property  we  would  allude  to  before 
closing  these  remarks— it  is  indispensable  that  the 
colours  should  retain  their  brilliancy  to  the  last,  or  in 
other  words  "  die  well."  The  lace  or  edge  of  some 
varieties  is  apt  to  fade,  and  become  of  a  dift'erent 
shade  to  the  eye  of  the  flower,  even  when  in  a  slate  of 
apparent  freshness  ;  this  is  a  serious  drawback  on 
the  other  good  qualities,  and  we  are  sorry  to  record 
that  those  two  fine  flowers,  Fletcher's  Defiance  and 
Nicholson's,  Bang  Europe,  are  liable  to  this  objec- 
tion.— W. 

—I '- 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  Advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  the  Meeting  held  last  Saturday  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  fainily,  promises 'to 


A 

battle 
Often 


simplicity  of  descriiitloii,  Joined  lo  the  repiiiliatioii  of 
quackery,  will  do  more  to  create  u  taste  for  llieae 


all 


produce  all  the  advantages  that  were  autiei|iated  from 
it.  The  names  of  a  large  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  mentioned  as  having  already  become 
purchasers  of  Mr.  Louilon's  works,  and  among  them 
those  of  I'rince  Albert,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire, 
Northiimherland,  .Sutherland,  and  Leinsler  ;  the 
Maniuesses  of  Northam]iton  anil  Watcrford ;  the 
I'iarls  of  Auckland,  Kitzwilliain,  llurliiigton,  Radnor, 
Derby,  Fortescue,  Mexborough,  and  Almvne,  with  a 
large  number  of  other  noblemen  anil  gentleincn, 

A  money  subKcription  was  also  opened,  with  the 
names  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  llorliciiltural  .Society,  for 'J.V. ;  •'■  Cook, 
Ksq.iOf  llrookinnil,  I'or  'X^'il. ;  Mr.  I'axlon,  for  111/,,  &c.; 
imd  a  (Jomiiiittee  wai,  appoiiileil  to  eiirry  into  eU'ect 
the  reKolutioiiH  of  the  Meeting.  We  trust  that  the 
example  of  London  will  be  iolloweil  by  Kiliiiburgh 
and  Dublin.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  lo  add,  that 
.  '•"cribed.  cither  in  money  or  pnrclmHCS  of 

he  sum  «u...  .„  ,i^^^  ;„„ti„„cd  in  the 

books,  since  the  subject  w,...  ■  <   1 1*.  0(^ 

f/'arf/cnffr*' C'//™;iiWi',  now  amounts  to  X'Oi"  -    ' 


RANUNCULU.SEH. 
'i'lIK  followinn  iiotiH  were  laliiTi  from  the  jirivnln  mc- 
moriunlurn  book  of  iin  txtiimive  iinil  sncccusfiil  cultivuto'' 
of  llint  ni-iil  mill  bcniitirul  i'lorUts'  T'luniir,  tlio  I{iiniinl 
ruluH,  mill  fiw  tlic  oliservntlons  were  peiiiinl  in  iljo  ((u(]|,y. 
Iiiiurn  nf  .lime,  wliilo  the  nrileiit  mlinliurs  of  this  IIovvit 
were  encircling  their  rcupijctlvc  beds,  ingcrlj'iiiveiilignfjj). 
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comparing,  scrutinising,  condemning,  or  approving  the 
Tarieties  as  they  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  as  the  notes 
were  originally  taken  for  private  guidance,  and  not  for 
publication,  they  may,  it  is  presumed,  afford  some  criterion 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  sorts  described. 
Class  I — Selfs. 

CEil  Noir,  very  fine,  dark  rich  colour. — Naxara,  extra 
iine  dark,  (one  of  the  best  of  its  cUss). — Fete  Nocturne, 
rich  purple,  fine. — Duke  of  Bedford,  lart;e  fine  formed 
crimson. — Giles's  Eliza,  very  fine  straw,  extra  form,  super 
variety. — Costar's  Apotlo,  very  fine  dark,  ratlier  coarse  in 
petal. — Tyso's  Laureate,  very  fine,  pure  yellow. — Com- 
tesse  Plaisance,  very  fine  yellow,  good  form. — Les  Vos, 
dark  purple,  very  fine. — Rosa  Montana,  superior  bright 
rosy  crimson,  excellent  form. — Tyso's  Nivis,  fine  white. 
■ — Costar's  Tippoo  Saib,  rich,  dark.— Condorcet,  fine  puce 
purple. — Bouquet  Nonpareil,  dark  olive,  very  fine. 
4  Class  II. 

Flavimorus,  cream  with  purple  edge,  very  fine. — Tyso's 
Victoria,  clear  white  with  crimson  edge,  very  fine.— 
Aust's  Henritella,  white,  crimson-edged,  good  shape,  very 
fine. — Horatio,  yellow-edged,  fine,  free  bloomer,  not  quite 
a  pure  ground. — Tyso's  Herbert,  yellow  with  red  edge, 
■very  fine. — Temeraire,  white,  red-striped,  (one  of  the  best 
of  its  class). — Lightbody's  William  Penn,  white  with 
purple  edge,  very  fine,  strongly  marked,  ground  colour 
seldom  jmre. — Melange  des  Beau  tea,  red  and  yellow- 
striped,  (an  excellent  old  flower,  merits  well  known). — 
Tyso*s  Alexis,  yellow-spotted,  extra  fine,  good  form. — 
Tyso's  Attractor,  white,  with  purple  edge,  large,  very 
fine. — Kilgour's  Queen  Victoria,  cream,  crimson-edged, 
large,  and  extra  fine. — Costar's  Coronation,  buff,  pink 
mottled,  very  fine. — Grand  Monarque,  yellow-edged,  fine 
petals,  rather  loose. — Aust's  Nonsuch,  white,  purple- 
edged,  distinct,  very  fine Tyso's  Felix,  buff,  with  dis- 
tinct spot,  extra  fine. — Lightbody's  No  Mistake,  cream, 
purple-edged,  strong  marking,  very  fine.'— Dr.  Franklin, 
fine  clear  white,  with  purple  edge,  very  fine. — Tyso's 
Edgar,  yellow,  coffee-edged,  excellent  form,  extra  fine. — 
Quintin  Durward,  yellow-edged,  very  fine  colours,  rather 
thin. — Tyso's  Delectus,  yellow,  red-edged,  very  fine. — 
Lightbody's  Rob  Roy,  cream,  crimson  edge,  very  fine. — 
Imbert,  yellow,  with  faint  brown  spot,  very  good.— 
Tyso's  Flaminius,  yellow,  with  dark  spot,  extra  (one  of  the 
best  of  its  class). —  Herald,  white,  crimson-edged,  very  fine, 
excellent  shape,  high  crown. — Tyso's  Creon,  buff,  dark 
edging,  very  fine — Glacia,  yellow-mottled,  large  and  very 
fine. — Paxos,  white,  with  deep  purple  edge,  extra  fine. — 
Biddal's  Duke  of  Wellington,  yellow,  delicate-edged,  very 
fine. — Macrobius,  white-spotted,  very  fine. — Lightbody's 
Eudymion,  white,  with  delicate  rose-edging,  very  good. — 
Tyso's  Premium,  white,  purple  spot,  very  fine,  high  crown. 
Aust's  Q'leen  Victoria,  white,  with  delicate  edging,  very 
fine. — Saladin,  fine  yellow,  with  faint  spot. — Sophia,  or 
Ma  De'lice,  cream,  with  rose  edge,  very  good. — Tyso's 
Vendome,  cream,  with  dark  purple  edge,  e.'itra  fine,  rather 
sportive. — Waterstone's  Epirus,  yellow-spotted,  very  fine. 

The  50  sorts  ab&ve  enumerated  are  selected  for  their 
quality,  without  respect  to  their  age  or  novelty,  and  they 
will  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collections  of  culti- 
vators for  competition. —  TV.  J. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  OF    PRINCIPLES    ESSENTIAL 
,T0  THE  BEST  CULTIVATION.— No.  11. 

{Continued  from  ptige  liiO.) 

An  ancient  philosopher  ^  on  leaving  Athens  for  exile 
(for  advocating  the  unity  of  the  Deity)  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  a  straight  road  to  heaven  from  every  country  ;  "  so 
also  is  there  a  straight  road  to  truth  from  every  principle 
in  Nature.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  **  every  ope- 
ration iu  Art  is  limited  iu  its  effect  in  proportion  as  it 
diverges  from  the  line  of  agency  which  Nature  has  pre- 
scribed for  the  same  end  ;  "  t  and  such  I  consider  is  the 
result  of  every  process  in  shifting  which  seeks  to  attain 
the  highest  effects  by  a  succession  of  causes,  each  of 
■which  is  destructive  of  an  ultimate  effect  in  the  one  which 
succeeds  it.JJ 

As  it  is  "the  elementary  condition  of  an  organised 
being  that  favours  the  mature  development  of  its  parts,"  X 
60  is  that;  development  rendered  less  perfect  by  every 
process  which  retards  the  operation  of  its  elements  ;  and 
in  every  argument  to  prove  that  a  non-disturbance  of 
functional  organs  (such  as  roots,  &c.)  is  essential  to  per- 
fect and  mature  growth,  we  must,  consistently  with  such 
reasoning,  attach  an  equal,  if  not  stronger  importance  to 
such  non-disturbance  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growtli  ; 
because  erery  plant  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causal  agency 
throughout  its  period  of  life.  In  short,  if  the  process  of 
shifting  prevent  plants  from  appropriating  the  same 
amount  of  atmospheric  and  solar '  agency  which  they 
appropriated  prior  to  the  operation,  then  such  a  process 
(whether  considered  in  a  physiological  or  practical  point 
of  view)  is  an  evil,  great  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  its  recurrence  ;  and  that  which  is  an  evil  in  part  is  an 
evil  in  the  whole,  as  the  whole  exists  but  in  its  parts. 

Such  conclusions  appear  to  rae  to  be  necessarily  de- 
duced from  the  true  principles  of  cultivation,  and  by  such 
I  shall  abide  until  reasons  are  adduced  to  show  that  to 
produce  and  maintain  a  perfect  development  of  the  organs 
of  plants  "  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  supply  of 
fluid  from  the  roots  "  is  not  indispensable.     ^^J  J^yi^^  other 

?P'"'?5'  ,!;^"'?  ^'  ^"^  "J::Luon  the  conviction  resulting 
rora  '''Jl^^^  practice,  and  to  forget  the  experience  of 
«iy  whole  professional  life. 

yj4iAnd  in  what  does  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
princijiles  consist  ?  it  may  be  asked.  In  the  highest  effects 
of  cultivation  at  the  present  period  is  the  reply  ;  and  with- 
out presumption,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  highest  capa- 
bilities of  Bature  are  based  upon  the  application  of  those 


principles.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a 
leading  article  at  p.  391  (184,3),  where  the  rapid  and  per- 
fect attainment  of  timber  by  using  seed,  instead  of  seed- 
lings (or  transplanted  growth)  is  adverted  to,  and  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  accumulative  system  of  cultivation  over  all 
others.  It  also  strikingly  confirms  the  truth  that  "a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  fluid  from  the  roots 
is  indispensable"  to  perfect  growth. 

Tiie  same  principle  was  insisted  on  in  a  previous  paper, 
by  showing  that  the  only  natural  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  primary  vigour  of  [dants,  is  by  reproduction  from 
seed.  In  like  manner  that  mode  of  culture  which  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  this  will  be  productive  of  the  high- 
est vigour  and  most  perfect  proportions.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  several  organs  of  a  seed,  a  bud,  a  cutting, 
and  a  layer,  are  each  possessed  of  a  jirinciple  of  vitality, 
varying  in  power  from  a  seed  downwards. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  these  views,  it  follows,  that 
since  the  most  valuable  results  may  be  attained,  by  conti- 
nuing the  progressive  development  of  a  plant  from  its 
rudimentary  condition  as  a  seed,  such  will  be  the  propor- 
tionate success  attending  the  imitation  of  that  process  in 
Horticulture. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked,  that  "  there  is  nothing  in 
religion  contrary  to  right  reason,"  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  contrary  to  first  }irinciples. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  and  loss  attending  their  application 
has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  requisite  conditions.  Men  are  seldom  wise  in  the 
exercise  of  a  new  power  ;  disappointment  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  injudicious  application  of  powerful  agencies, 
which  also  meet  the  counter  influence  of  successful,  but  in- 
ferior modes  of  culture.  For  example  :  the  proprietor  of 
an  extensive  establishment  lost  many  plants ;  on  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  the  person  in  charge  of  them  had,  in 
the  process  of  potting,  omitted  bottom  drainage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  potsherd.  Many  persons  would, 
perhaps,  have  inferred  that  the  deficiency  of  bottom 
drainage  was  the  sole  cause,  hut  a  better  informed  culti- 
vator would  have  withheld  an  opinion  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  no  modification  or  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  soil  could  have  been  made  equal  to  the  preservation 
of  the  plants.  Those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pensing with  bottom  drainage,  may  be  reminded  of  the 
increasing  evidence  in  favour  of  prepared  vegetable  mat- 
ter being  rendered  subservient  to  valuable  purposes ;  and 
further,  that  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  in 
the  world  has,  in  the  general  cultivation  of  Heaths,  for  a 
long  time  discontinued  lower  drainage  by  potsherds,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  one  over  the  hole,  and  this  prac- 
tice is  attended  in  ten  thousand  instances  with  uniform  suc- 
cess. These  facts  are  not  now  quoted  either  in  commenda- 
tion or  disapproval  of  the  custom,  but  to  show  that  there 
are  modes  of  culture  which  hitherto  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Until  this  is  done,  first-rate  garden- 
ing must  be  content,  as  the  proverb  says,  to  *'  make  haste 
slowly." 

All  improvement  is  a  victory  won  by  struggles,  and 
signaUsed  by  conflicts  with  opposing  principles.  Hitherto 
we  gardeners  have  been  dealing  with  only  the  fragments 
of  a  system  of  cultivation,  and  not  with  it  as  a  whole. 
We  have  been  more  restricted  by  general  rules,  which  are 
limited  in  their  effects,  than  guided  by  principles  which 
are  perfect  in  their  application.  A  principle  bears  the 
same  relation  to  truth,  that  a  seed  does  to  a  plant,  the 
former  being  a  perfect  and  necessary  condition  of  nature, 
the  latter  a  perfect  and  necessary  condition  of  a  vegetable. 
—  William  Wood^  Pine  Apple  Place. 


through  the  tender  bark  it  acts  like  a  syphon,  by  which 
the  sap  is  conveyed  into  their  soft  and  expansive  bodies. 
By  exudation,  and  possibly  the  natural  evacuations  of 
the  animals,  they  are  mostly  surrounded  with  a  reddish 
liquor,  forming  j^lobules,  and  by  squeezing  the  animals  the 
same  coloured  fluid  is  expressed  from  their  bodies. 

It  is  often  asked,  how  the  American  Blight  is  conveyed 
to  localities  where  it  had  been  previously  unknown,  or  had 
been  eradicated  for  a  long  succession  of  years  ?  conceivings 
as  many  do,  that  it  is  entirely  a  wingless  insect.  This 
pest  is  DO  doubt  frequently  introduced  with  a  young  tree, 
which,  however  clean  it  may  appear  to  the  careless  ob- 
server, may  contain  the  latent  germs  of  disease  ;  but  there 
are  other  causes — I  had  repeatedly  examined  Apple-trees, 
in  order  to  find  winged  Eriosoma,  and  after  many  attempts 
I  discovered  them  in  July  and  August,  in  the  nests  with 
the  wingless  females  and  in  considerable  abundance,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  later  in  the  season  winged  females 
nr.ay  be  produced,  since  such  is  the  case  with  moat  of  the 
plant-lice,  and  if  my  conjectures  be  well  founded,  their 
appearance  in  fresh  localities  is  at  once  explained.  The 
winged  males  (fig.  3)  are  pale-green,  the  head  and  eyes  are 
black,  and  the  back  of  the  thorax  is  pitchy,  often  powdered 
over  with  white,  becoming  cottony  on  the  abdomen,  which 
is  broad,  the  apex  pointed  ;  the  tubes  are  wanting^  which 
has  led  to  its  separation,  with  some  others,  from  Aphia, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Eriosoma,  woolly  body  ;  the 
wings  are  transparent  and  iridescent,  the  superior  are  veiiy 
long  and  ample,  with  a  green  stigma,  one  large  marginal 
cell,  a  furcate  nervure  near  the  tip,  the  basal  branch  not 
reaching  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  there  are  two  trans- 
verse ones  approaching  each  other  at  their  origin,  but 
remote  at  the  outer  margin;  the  inferior  wings  are  smallt 
with  a  subcostal  nerviire,  sinuated  towards  the  apex,  and 
two  oblique  nervures  on  the  disc ;  the  antennae  and  legs 
are  pale  greenish-ochre,  rather  short  and  slender,  the 
former  are  fihform  and  composed  of  seven  joints,  the  third 
elongated  ;  the  hinder  legs  are  not  elongated,  and  thetatifii 
have  two  joints  and  are  terminated  by  minute  claws  ;  a  and. 
b  show  the  natural  sizes  of  the  sexes,  and  I  find  the  absence 
of  the  abdominal  tubes,  and  not  the  simple  apical  nervure, 
is  the  best  characteristic  of  Eriosoma.  I.  therefore,  expect 
the  Elm-tree  gall  Aphis  will  be  included  in  that  group 
and  not  la  Cinara. 


*  Anaxagoras.        f  Chronicle,  p.  734.        X  Ibid.,  p.  734, 


ENTOMOLOGY.— No.  LV. 

The  American  Blight. —  (Eriosoma  lanigera.) — 
Such  numerous  complaints  reach  us  regarding  this  pest  of 
the  orchard,  and  so  many  inquiries  are  made  concerning 
its  economy,  that  it  seems  advisable  to  relate  its  history, 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  since  other  species  are  often 
mistaken  for  it,  leading  to  great  errors  and  even  mischief 
to  proprietors.  Many  persons  have  imagined  that  the 
Aphides  forming  the  galls  on  the  Poplars  and  other  trees, 
are  the  same  as  the  American  Blight,  and  to  prove  how 
essential  it  is  to  be  well  actjuainted  with  these  subjects, 
we  will  quote  Mr.  Spence's  observations  in  the  "  Monthly 
Magazine,"  where  he  says: — '*  In  consequence  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  orchard  proprietors  at  Evesham,  they  cut 
down  all  the  Poplars  in  that  neighbourhood,  seeing  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  a  cottony  Aphis,  supposing  it  was  the 
same  as  the  one  infesting  the  Apple-trees,  whereas  had 
they  been  better  informed  they  might  have  saved  their 
Poplars,  for  the  insects  upon  them,  of  this  family,  never 
do  the  slightest  injury  to  the  Apple  or  any  Orchard- tree." 

Early  in  the  spring  we  may  find,  on  close  inspection,  a 
cottony  appearance  in  the  chinks  of  the  excref,eences 
found  on  the  twigs  of  Apple-trees  (fig.  1,  a),  &nd  by  the 
time  the  leaves  are  expanded  the  crevices  iri  the  back  often 
exhibit  the  same  appearance,  and  thig  white  filmv  sub- 
stance becomes  at  last  so  abundant  Viiat  threads  are  drawn 
out  by  the  wind,  very  probably  containing  the  embryo 
young,  which  soon  people  t'le  adjoining  trees  ;  such,  how- 
ever, is  not  alw;^yB  the  mode  by  which  the  disease  is  com- 
municated. On  examining  one  of  these  cottony  masses, 
a  number  of  the  wingless  females  will  be  found,  generally 
closely  packed  over  one  another  (a),  their  heads  being 
concealed,  and  smaller  ones  are  running  about;  the  old 
sluggish  females  (fig.  2)  are  of  a  reddish  or  plum-colour, 
with  two  short  six-joint«dantennEe  and  six  legs,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  body  is  clothed  with  long  white  filaments, 
I  believe  of  a  resinous  substance,  which  project  far  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  These  females,  like  all  the 
Aphides,  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  which  iu  this 
instance  is  tolerably  long  and  stout,  and  being  insinuated 


It  is  said  that  the  females  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
middle  of  August,  previous  to  which  period  I  suspect  they 
are  viviparous  ;  they  are  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  tlie 
bark  or  in  the  excrescences,  and  I  suppose  remain  until  the 
spring  before  they  hatch  ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  that 
they  are  breeding  throughout  the  winter,  and  Salisbury, 
who  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  economy, 
states  that  the  young  Aphides  may  be  found  at  all  seasons 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  Apple-trees.  The  American 
Blight  loves  sheltered  spots,  and  increases  most  rapidly 
in  valleys  and  on  dry  soils,  and  is  said  to  be  much  less 
frequent  on  strong  cold  clayey  lands.  The  Codlin  and 
Sweet  Apple-trees  are  its  favourite  haunts,  and  it  will  not, 
I  have  heard,  attack  the  Crofton  Pippin  or  Wheeler's 
Russet.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  bark  ? 

To  free  the  roots  they  should  be  partially  exposed  to 
the  frost  and  cold,  and  the  application  of  night-soil  and 
the  ammoniacal  draining  of  stables  will  effectually  remedy 
the  evil  in  that  direction.  About  the  end  of  February 
the  trunks  and  large  branches  should  be  well  scraped,  the 
excrescences  cut  off,  and  the  whole  be  well  scrubbed 
with  soap-suds,  after  which  the  same  parts  may  be  washed 
over  with  a  good  coating  of  lime  and  water,  until  there 
is  a  regular  white  deposit  upon  them  ;  when  this  has  been 
done  with  attention,  and  repeated  where  the  slightest  re- 
appearance of  the  Bhght  has  been  detected,  I  have  never 
known  the  process  fail.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  use 
Tobacco-water,  oil  and  soot,  clay  and  water,  or  gas-tar; 
soap-lees,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  proportions  of  three  to 
one,  or  one  part  of  vitriol  to  seven  parts  of  water,  have 
also  been  strongly  recommended  as  washes  ;  but  the  great 
secret  in  curing  this  disease  is  to  penetrate  every  crevice 
with  the  brush,  and  to  repeat  the  application  two  oY- three 
times  if  necessary, — by  perseverance  the  enemy  must  be 
defeated. — Ruricola. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN.— No.  VI. 

{Co7ilinued  from  p.  101.) 

[By  an  oversight  a  part  of  this  paper  was  printed  last  week. 
It  is  now  repeated.] 

Mixture  to  heal  JVou7ids,  and  mode  of  Application. — 
Five-eighths  of  black  pitch,  one-eighth  of  resin,  one-eighth 
of  tallow,  one-eighth  bees'-waxi — or,  half  bees'-wax,  half 
pitch  :— or,  one  pound  of  white  Burgundy  pitch,  a  quarter 
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oF  a  pound  of  black  pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  resiti,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bees'-wax,  two  ounces  of  tallow, 
one  ounce  of  pounded  mastic,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre. 
Either  of  these  mixtures  may  be  warmed  in  a  small  pipkin, 
upon  a  moderate  fire,  and  left  to  melt  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Wiien  it  is  well  melted,  und  nol  too  hot,  the 
estreaie  point  of  each  stock  should  be  dipped  in  it,  so  as 
to  leave  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  of 
mixture  at  the  end  ;  or  if  the  stocks  be  planted,  it  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush. 

PlaiUmg  Out. — The  stocks  being  collected,  should  be 
laid  even  according  to  theirseveral  heights  on  the  ground, 
a  trench  dug,  aud  a  row  of  the  tallest  stems  placed  in  it,  and 
in  front  of  that  another  row  of  the  next  size,  until  all  are 
planted  out — care  being  taken  to  leave  sufficient  room  be- 
tween each  line  for  the  operator  to  pass  in  and  out  without 
much  difficulty  ;  the  earth  may  then  be  trodden  down,  and 
the  plants  attached  to  each  other  line  by  line,  with  a  long 
osier  or  hazel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  bar  of  an 
iron  railing  connects  the  uprights,  aud  tiiey  will  then  be 
preserved  from  injury  by  the  wind.  The  earth  in  which 
the  stems  are  placed  should  have  been  previously  well 
manured,  and  time  given  to  permit  it  to  be  completely 
absorbed  and  amalgamated  with  the  soil. 

Sh')Ois. — Stocks  planted  in  November  begin  to  push  in 
the  March  following;  those  much  later  entered,  viz., 
after  February,  are  delayed  three  weeks  or  a  month.  At 
the  time  the  buds  begin  to  appear  it  is  necessary  to  look 
over  the  stems,  from  time  to  time,  leaving  only  those 
buds  which  are  to  be  worked,  as  too  many  would  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  plant,  from  starting  too  low  down 
the  stem.  The  desirable  number  is  one  or  two  to  a  weak 
plant — three,  four,  or  even  five,  to  a  strong  one.  If  two, 
they  should  be  opposed  to  each  other  ;  if  three,  they  should 
form  a  triangle  ;  if  four  or  five,  they  should  be  as  nearly 
■as  possible  equidistant  from  each  other,  like  the  point's 
of  a  spur-rowel,  and  all  the  shoots  should  be  fall,  free, 
■vigorous,  and  as  near  the  top  of  the  stem  as  possible — the 
lowest  being  noi  more  than  three  inches  under  the  upper 
one;  thus  a  proper  shaped  head  will  be  formed  at  once. 
The  remainder  of  the  buds  should  be  rubbed  off  as  they 
appear,  and  before  they  have  started  above  half  an  inch  ; 
and  all  suckers  should  be  eradicated  the  moment  they  are 


Quickly  now  it  st^rinks  up  ;  the  most  delicate  forms 

then  on  encli  side  strive  forward,  towards  their  destined  union. 
Fondly  stand  they  together,  the  affianced  beautirnl  couples, 

or  in  numbera  around  the  hiAy  altar  are  ranged. 
Hymen  hovers  near,  and  e.\quiMite  odours 

stream  ivrnund,  with  sweet  all-quickeiiinfr  power. 
Now,  comuactcd  together,  swell  countless  distinct  germs 

of  the  swelling  fruit,  in  the  lap  of  the  bountiful  nintlier. 
And  here  N-aiure  closes  tlie  ring  of  her  eternal  powers  ; 

but  a  new  one  instaiilly  enlinks  itself  on  the  former, 
that  the  chain  may  be  lentttiened  out  through  all  time, 

and  that  the  Whole  may  have  life,  as  well  as  each  several 
Beiiit:. 

I  wish  r  had  the  skill  to 


_ive  the  beautiful  thoughts  of 
the  poet  in  a  language  more  worthy  of  his  genius. Jl.E. 


Tiie  reasons  for  permitting  two,  three,  or  more  shoots 
to  push,  are  obvious.  First,  they  make  a  handsome 
plant  by  so  doing  at  an  earlier  period;  secondlv,  the 
plant  itself  occupies  less  room  from  its  head  'being 
rounder;  and  thirdly,  as  gusts  of  wind,  slugs,  snails, 
deficiency  of  sap,  with  a  variety  of  other  causes,  (re- 
qaently  destroy  a  bud  after  it  has  taken,  if  one  shoot  only 
■were  permitted  to  grow  and  be  worked,  many  plants 
would  lose  a  season  from  accident,  whereas  it  sometimes 
happens  that  two  out  of  three  buds  of  delicate  sorts  will 
go  off,  and  the  third  remain  vigorous.  If  a  single  bud 
carries  the  whole  strength  of  the  tree,  it  will  also  fre- 
quently make  such  a  shoot  the  first  year,  as  shall  become 
so  woody  at  the  bottom  as  to  induce'the  operato/  to  allow 
it  to  run  too  far  from  the  graft,  and  thus  make  his  plant 
of  a  different  height  to  what  he  intended.  This,  however, 
is  less  likely  to  occur  in  England  than  in  France,  where 
the  growth  of  the  Rose  is  much  more  rapid,  and  may  be 
obviated  by  stopping  the  bud  when  an  inch  long,  by  nip- 
ping off  the  top,  which  will  cause  three  or  four  eyes  to 
break,  and  form  a  head  at  once. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FAMILIAR  BOTANY. 

Morphology No.  IV. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Goethe,  atid  to  his  fame  as  a 
poet,  if  his  own  poetical  but  truthful  view  of  the  pheno- 
fioena  of  vegetable  development  were  witiiheld;  and  there- 
fore, before  proceeding  further,  I  would  beg  to  quote  the 
following  passages  from  Mrs.  Austin's  literal  version  of 
his  famous  *'  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen  :  "'— 
Mark  now  the  pmgrt-sb— how  by  degrees  the  plant 

Btcp-wiseled  up,  forms  iiaelf  to  blossom  and  to  fruit 
Out  of  the  seed  it  iinlolds  itself,  soon  as  the  earth 

softly  lets  it  f.,rth  into  life,  out  of  licr  fructilying  lap  • 
and  to  the  attraction  of  light,  the  holy,  the  eternallv  moving 

commends  the  lenderest  struclfcre  of  bnddin--  leaver 
Smiplc  ^Iept  in  the  seed  the  (germinating;    power;    an  incipi^ 
loretype 

lay  enfolded  within  itself,  compressed  within  the  hnsk 
TDOt,  arid  leaf,  a-.d  bud  ;  only  half  formed  and  colourless; 

t"""  ""^^  '''*^  *^^y  kernel  proiect  the  silent  life  ; 
It  Bhoot-s  strrvinK  upwards,  trusting  iuelf  to  the  gentle  moisture 

and  8r>on  rears  itself  out  of  surrounding  night. 
But  simple  reinT.ins  rhe  form  in  its  earliest  appearance 
'n"i"?,         ■  ^'''^"  ami.ng  planlM,  is  infancy  distinguished. 
wmcKly.  tlieri,  n  successive  impulse,  arising.  r.-peats 

Joint  upon  joint,  built  up,  ever  the  primitive  type. 
J?ot  Indeed  always  the  «ame  ;  for  manifold  bliu-)ts  forth, 

wshioned  out,  an  thou  «ec>t,  leaf  succeeding  to  leaf - 
more  ourspread,  more  indented,  more  distinct  in  points  and  in 

wUich  formerly  slept  scarce  Miaped.  In'the  lowermnst  nriran. 

And  so  attains  it,  at  first,  it*  li-ghcst  <lc.tiri.-d  completion 
Which,  in  many  ii  tribe,  awakens  thy  mind  tn  amazement. 

*«riou*ly  ribf.ed  and  jagped,  on  the  juicy  exuberant  surface 
irec  hfui  inflmte  J'ecms  the  impulse  which  causes  the  growth. 

BUI  now,  Nature,  with  powerful  liar.d.  suddenly  c)ieck,i  the  lor- 
nia'ion, 
•nrt  g*.nuy  diverts  it  t^manls  a  hii?i'cr  perfection.  [rows 

Vn,  "'';",''!  '•"Z^'""*  """'  't^ads  she  the  sap,  the  vessels  ftho  nar- 
BHu  ,^„jcniy  ,h  .  structure  betrays  the  more  delicate  workings, 
^J^'K'^T""  ""*'''"'"ttn(.'  'fJrcc  of  the  branches  sortly  relaxes, 
ami  the  frame  of  the  stem  takes  a  moro  perfect  cnnsi^tcncc. 
M^r*'  '"^^■'■^'-■^  a'"'  "■"('i'l.  up  darts  the  «lcr.di-rer  flower-stalk, 
■*a  a  wofMlerful  picture  atlructs  the  obicrver's  eye. 
»h«  I       *  ?"^'^  """^  '■"«*-'  themselves,  counted  or  countless.    - 
inc  le^Bcr  leaves,  each  next  to  one  like  -t.  I 

■nil    .7'"'^  '^"^y*'  ^"■""cd  round  n  centre,  nnrolds,  -' 

AnJ,™  1'"*'  ""^  "'"''•  '*='*  '""'■  ^**e  Kfiy  coloured  crown.        / 

KwtrVhT    ""    ""^  *f'e  dls„Iays,  uprearcd  in  bMutifui  hcrics. 

wlIHJ  *'""'*■':'*  "*^*.  ""'  ""  the  (lowcr.sialk.  the  flow-er 
naT  ,».,!    ,V  ^*  •'«"'''»■  framework  of  changing  Ica»ci. 
Dot  this  glorlou,  show  Is  the  herald  of  nr-w  operaVlonv  ; 

jn,  iht  ijay  coloured  Jcaf  feels  the  all-powerful  hand. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees — The  subject  of  pruning  is  one 
that  deserves  much  attention  from  those  interested  in  the 
management    of  pUntations.     Opinions    are   so    divided 
with  regard  to  iti  utility  or  hurtfulness,  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  true  theory  should  be  arrived  at,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  observations,  endea- 
vour to  contribute  my  quota  towards  the  fuitherance  of 
that  object.     The  motives   for  pruning  are,   I   conceive, 
twofold: — First  and  chiefly,   to  obtain  a  tall,   straight, 
well-proportioned,  bole   or  trunk,   free  from   knots   and 
snags  ;  and  secondly  aud  secondarily,  to  admit  light  and 
air   more  etfectually  to   the  lower   branches   of  the  tree 
pruned,  and  of  surrounding   trees,   and   to  prevent   the 
meeting  and  interference  of  these  lower  branches.     This 
latter  object  ia  much  assisted,  aud,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree superseded,  by  thai  most  indispensable  process  in 
Arboriculture,  thinning.     The  question  which,  when  an- 
swered,   will   decide   tlie   efficiency   or  injuriousness   of 
pruning,  appears  to  me  to  be — "  Does  the  lopping  off  of 
a  branch  increase  or  retard  the  general  growth  of  a  tree  V 
To  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter,  but  1  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate 
it  somewhat,  by  adducing  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  the 
point.     The  general    jjrinciples   of  vegetable  physiology 
are  now  sulhcieocly  ascertained,  and  tliose  that  relate  to 
the  growth  of  trees  are  as  follows  : — The  sap  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  ascends  the  stem,  traverses  the  branches,  is 
elaborated  in  the  leaves,  aod  descends  again  towards  ttie 
root,  depositing  a  new  layer  of  wood,  and  also  the  pecnliar 
secretions  of  the  species.     If,  then,  we  deprive  a  tree  of 
one  of  its  boughs,  do  we  not  take  from  it  a  number  of  its 
digestive  organs,  its  lea»es  ?  and  do  we  not  thereby  im- 
pair its  growth,   at  lea^t  its  increase  in   thickness  ?     A 
branch,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  leaves,  is  a  means  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  not  of  waste,  to  a  tree  ;   I  should,  there- 
fore, be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  say 
that  pruning,  to  any  extent  at  a  time,  must  be  injurious, 
at  least  as  far  as   regards  increase  in  diameter.     Let  us 
mark  tlie  operations  of  unassisted  nature.     A  single  tree, 
if  left  unpruued,  and  allowed  to  extend  its   branches   on 
every  side,  soon  acquires  a  thick  massy  trunk,  and  large 
boughs,  but  does  not  increase  much  in  height.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  trees  of  a  plantation  are  allowed  to 
remain   so    close   together   as   to    prune    tliemselves,   so 
to    speak    (and    I     may    mention    that    plantations    of 
Scotch  Fir    are   generally   treated    in    this    way   in    this 
part  of  the  country),  they  shoot  up  well  in  height   but 
are  slender,  and  of  small  diameter.     Thus  we  see  that 
a  tree  suffered  to  extend  itself  laterally  will  increase  chiefly 
in  thickness,  and  that  one  which  is  not  permitted  to  do 
so  will  increase  most   in   length.      There  is   one  point 
connected  with  pruning  which  I  do  not  think  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined.     It  is  this — -"  Does  a  tree  ab- 
soib  the  same  quantity  of  sap  from  the  ground  when  de- 
prived  of  several  of  its  branches,  as  it  did  while  they 
formed  integral  parts  of  it?"     The   elucidation  of  this 
question  would  throw  some  light  on  the  effects  of  the  ope- 
ration of  pruning.     Upon  the  whole,  gradual  and  cautious 
pruning  seems   to,  be  necessary    to  the  obtaining  of  a 
lengthy,  straight,  and  smooth  stem,  avoiding,  however, 
the  lopping  off  of  any  large  limb,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
fork  ;  and  1  sliould  be  inclined  to  say  that  such  a  system 
of  pruning,  combined  with  careful  aud  judicious  thinning, 
will  form  the  best  mode  of  managing  wood  to  advantage. 
— DcndropkiluSf  Roxburghshire . 
'■•-"  IcehoJi.'ifs. — 1  beg  to  offer  a  plan  fo 
has  come  under  my  own  experience.     Having  no   pro- 
perly constructed  ice-house,  I   converted  to  the  purpose 
a  building  f  irmerly  used   as  a   musliroom-house,    which 
is  in  a  dry  and  shady  situation.     The  first  consideration 
was,  liow  to  get  a  drain;ige  for  the  watei'  without  admitting 
the  outward  air.      For  tiiis  purpose  I  dug,  or  rather  sub- 
aoiied  tlie  flooring,  a  foot  or  more  in  depth   (tlie  deeper 
the  bet'er),  leaving  it  as  loose   and  friable   as   possible  ; 
upon   that  was  placed  a  layer  of  slicks  and  faggot-,  upon 
tliat    again  was    put   another   layer    of  straw,   lining    the 
sides  of  the  building  with  straw,  so  ns  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  brick  wall.    The  ice  was 
then    carted    in    and    broken    quite  small,    with  wooden 
beaters  ;   when  full  the  door  was  shut  close,  and  all  ad- 
mission of  outward  air  was  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
by  siraw,  !kc.     In  this  way,  and  at.  the  expense  of  a  few 
pounds.!  have  preserved  ice  for  12  and  IS  months.    I  may 
observe,  an  ice-house  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  a^^oL'c 
ground  than  w/i'/tr,  and    when    free  from    the   damp   and 
drip|iinga    of  trees.      Ice  will  not  melt  in  the  hottest  sun 
half  »o  soon  as  in  a  close  iind   damp  cellar.     I'ut  a   lump 
of  ice  into  cold  water,  and  one   of  the   »ttme  ai^ir,  before  a 
hot  (ire,  und  the  former  will  dia.sohc  in  half  the  time  that 
the  latter  will.     The    bi;d    for   the   ic^   sliould    he   3    feet 
above  tliK  level  of  tlin  grijund,  and  ihis  bu'd  sliould  consibt 
of  faggots,  (jr  konu'tliing  thut  will  admit   the  drippiui^s   to 
be  drained  instantly  off.     This  is  the  way  ihey   liave  ice- 
houscH  under  the  burning  sun  of   Virginia,  and  there  tliey 
keep  tlioir  fish  and  nir*at  ns  fresh  and  sweet  us  in  winter, 
when   neitlier  wilt  Leep  12  hours,  though  let  down  to  the 


depth   of   100    feet    in   a  well.     A  Virginian,  with  some 
poles  and  straw,  will  construct  an  ice-house  for  10  dollars, 
as   good,   if  not  better,  than  those  which  cost   our   men 
of  taste  as  many  scores  of  pounds. — A.  E.   W.  Daveniry, 
_    Qualities  of  Plants. — Will  plants  imbibe  anything  pre- 
judicial, or  otherwise,  if  the  matter  contained  in  the  soil 
exists  in  a  superabundant  quantity  in  lieu  of  their  proper 
aliment — or  are  they  sometimes  driven,  like  animals,  from 
necessity,  to  make  use  of  unwholesome  food  which  alters 
the  constituents   of  their  bodies?      AIL  roots,  fruits,  &c. 
have  their  own  peculiar  uniform  taste;   such  as  a  Parsnip 
like    a    Parsnip,   &c.,  but  they    differ   occasionallv  in   a 
remarkable  degree.     Grnpes  (of  Tokay)  on  slate'.had  a 
peculiar  delicious  rich  flavour.      Parsnips   (Berlin)   on 
i?-n^J'_soH  were  very  sweet-flnvoured  aud  highlv  esteemed. 
/^o^j/ofs  (Penzance.   Cornwall)  grown  on    a   gravelly  soil, 
and   manured    wiih  sea-weed  were  excellent,   and    tasted 
like  new  flour.     Celeri/  (Sandwich)  produced  in  deep  sand 
impregnated  with"  salt,  was  very  different  from  that  growa 
elsewhere.      Carrots  (Sandy,  in  Beds)  on  deep  warm  sand, 
with    chalk    bottom,   were    very    sugary.       Strawberries"^ 
(Huntingdon)    raised    in    rich    moist  loam    had   a  most 
nauseous  flavour ;  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  (Hunting- 
don) on  the  same  kind  of  soil  had  a  watery  earthy  taste. 
These  have  been  brought  prominently  under  my  notice, 
but  other  plants,  trees,  &c.  are  likewise  affected  by  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.     Firs.  &c.  grown  on  wet  land 
are  valueless  for  timber  through   being  deficient  of  some 
particular  substance,  and  having  too  much  of  something 
injurious  to  them. — Nemo.      [Plants  are  unable  to  reject 
the  fluid  matters  that  are  presented  to  their  roots,  and 
consequently,  where   such     matters   unsuitable    to   them 
exist  in  land,   they  and   their   products   are   necessarily 
affected.] 

D7Lr ability  of  Oak  Timber  felled  in  Winter.~l  \\^m& 
been  again  lo  see  the  beam  No.  1,  from  which  the  bark 
came,  as  s'ated  in  a  former  Number.  The  numerals  are 
thus  :— 1035,  old-fashioned  figures;  the  initials  R.  M. 
were  evidently  cut  in  the  wood  at  the  same  period,  being 
of  the  same  breadth  and  form  ;  the  date  1U35  is  cut  on 
two  beams  out  of  the  same  old  building,  which  beams,  as 
well  as  No.  1,  had  been  squared  jireviously  to  being  used, 
as  the  bark  taken  off  was- in  the  hollows  where  the  t^quar- 
ing  did  not  reach.  A  timber-merchant  and  builder  is 
now  working  up  much  of  this  old  timber  a  secnnd  time  to 
make  ornamental  woodwork  in  a  church  now  rebuilding. 
It  is  as  hard  and  sound  as  ever,  and  much  of  the  Oak- 
wood  mentioned  before  near  Oswestry,  proved  by  dates  to 
have  been  upwards  of  SCO  years  in  use,  was  used  again  ia 
building  a  new  cliurch  in  lieu  of  the^old-fashioned  wood- 
framed  house.  Here  is  a  proof  of  Oak-timber,  felled  with 
the  bark  on,  having  been  upwards  of  8QU  years  in  use, 
re-used,  to  endure  how  much  longer  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  it 
has  been  put  in  a  new  house,  and  to  adorn  the  inside  of  a 
new  Church.  The  same  builder  has  very  lately  taken  a 
piece  of  Oak-bark,  quite  fre?h  and  sound,  from  a  beam, 
proved  by  date  to  have  been  in  use  300  years.  These 
facts,  I  should  think,  would  set  the  question  at  rest  as  to 
which  is  the  best  season-to  fell  Oak,  when  durability  is 
required.  I  believe  I  could  procure  the  piece  with  the 
numerals  and  initials  on,  should  any  one  wish  to  possess 
such  a  curiosity,  by  paying  a  trifle  to  the  owner  for  car- 
riage, package,  &c.  ;  but  as  it  is  now  exposed  to  all  wea- 
thers, it  will  soon  go  to  decay. —  W.  BiUinglon,  Oswestry y 
Salop. 

Faslolff  Raspberry. — The  history  of  this  excellent 
variety  is  as  follows  : — It  was  discovered  24  or  '2b  years 
since,  in  the  garden  of  Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby  House, 
near  Yarmouth,  Norfolk  (now  the  property  of  the  Rev* 
Gibson  Lucas),  growing  close  beside  an  old  Laurel  hedge, 
which  has  been  since  removed.  The  fruit  being  found  to 
possess  most  of  the  excellent  qualities  Messrs.  Youell  and 
Co.  describe,  Col.  Lucas's  gardener  took  great  pains  to 
propagate  and  increase  it,  and  eventually  its  superiority 
was  so  manifest  that  he  ceased  to  cultivate  any  but  it  and 
the  double-bearing  variety,  wliich  this  is  not.  By  degrees, 
through  Col.  Lucas's  kindness  in  allowing  canes  of  it  to 
be  given  away,  ic  became  almost  the  only  Raspberry  cul- 
tivated in  the  village  of  Filby,  and  from  thence  crept  into 
keeping  ice,  that  j  most  of  the  gardens  both  of  the  gentry  and  cottagers  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  About  a  year  ago,  Messrs.  Youell 
and  Co.  commenced  advertising  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Fastolff,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Fastolff  family 
having  some  centuries  since  possessed  and  lived  at  Caistor 
Castle,  now  an  old  rnin  in  the  village  ol  that  name  adjoin- 
ing Fdby. — Fair  Play.  [The  remainder  of  this  letter  is 
ail  advertisement.  The  only  thing  which  interests  the  public 
is  the  fact  above  mentioned.] 

Hampton  Court. —  1  take  it  for  granted  that  your  Paper 
is  the  legitimate  medium  through  wlilch  to  advocate  the 
rights  as  well  as  to  record  the  professiimal  practices  of 
gardeners;  and  I  therefore  beg  to  complain,  on  behalf  of 
those  of  my  brethren  more  immediately  concerned,  of  the 
prevailing  jirHcjtice  of  keeping  open  ihe  (7«r^(r/(.s' and  palace 
of  Hampton  Court  to  the  ungodly  portion  of  the  public 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  I  say  ungodly,  feeling  assured  that 
no  man  that  either  fears  or  loves  God  will  so  spend  the 
diiy  which  He  has  commanded  to  be  kept  holy.  I  am  no 
bigot,  and  detest  ull  attempts  to  enforce  any  kind  of 
religious  observances  by  dint  of  any  mere  authority,  either 
spiritual  or  temporal  ;  ut  the  same  time  I  think  it  a  great 
hardship  on  the  respected  gardener  ot  Hampton  Court 
and  those  employed  uiuli-r  him  to  he  deprived  of  the  inva- 
luable privilege  of  the  Sabbatli-duy,  and  not  only  deprived 
but  harassed  the  wliole  of  that,  more  than  any  other  day 
in  the  week,  for  the  grntilication  of  a  liosi:  of  profane 
Sabbalh-breakcra,  who  liave  no  fear  nf  God  before  their 
eyes.  U  is  a  linrdsliip  in  my  opinion  to  which  no  gar- 
dener ougiit  to  be  Hubjected,  and  if  yon  could  be  inatru- 
mentul  in  any  way  in   getting  the  nuisuncu  abated,  you 
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would  merit  the  additional  thanks  of  all  good  men.  I  am 
now  speaking  for  the  gardeners  only,  but  as  1  fear  your 
Paper  is  not  the  proper  mediun:,  I  abstiiin  from  tracing 
the  evil  through  other  mazes,  else  I  might  point  to  many 
others  who  are  subjected  to  like  annoyance  with  the  gar- 
deners. Even  the  worship  in  the  Palace  chapel  is  inter- 
rupted by  staring,  ignorant,  and  irreligious  intruders.  I 
might  also  allude  to  tiie  incongruity  of  a  pnlace  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  her  Majesty,  the  recognised  head  of  our 
'*  truly  Apostolic  and  purely  Spiritual  Church,"  being 
turned  iato  a  scene  of  revelry  and  profanity  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. 1  might  inquire,  are  not  Dr.  llowley,  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  privy 
councillors  and  keepers  of  the  Royal  conscience  ?  Why 
do  they  not  raise  their  voices  against  such  enormities, 
and  procure  the  shutting  of  t!ie  gates  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
that  those  within  may  enjoy  the  Subbath  ;  I  plead  for  ihe 
gardeners — my  brethren  of  the  blue  apron,  and  say  it  is  a 
shame,  a  scandal,  and  a  hardship  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
sin),  to  deprive  them  of  their  Sabbath  of  rest  in  the  man- 
ner now  prevalent ! — Q. 

Sugar  Refiners*  Refuse. — There  are  some  notes  on 
Sugar  Refuse  in  Malculoi's  "  Surrey"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  lOU.) 
He  says  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  good  and 
permanent  if  well  spread  ;  if  badly  spread,  and  tlie  lumps 
not  broken  up,  it  burns  tlie  Grass,  **  Upon  arable  land 
it  is  thought  not  to  answer."  W.  Coles,  Esq.,  has  used 
large  quantities  for  three  or  four  years  past ;  he  uses  it 
mixed  witli  road-sand — abnut  three  loads  of  road-drift 
to  one  of  scum,  and  from  20  to  30  loads  of  this  mixture 
applied  per  acre.  It  costs  As.  per  load.  The  Hay  crop 
increased  nearly  fourfold.     This  in  1S05. — E. 

New  Zealand. — In  the  Chronicle  of  September,  1S43, 
are  statements  relative  to  New  Zealand  being  a  desirable 
colony  for  emigrants.  The  inclosed  extract  of  a  letter 
from  a  relntive  of  mine,  written  about  the  same  date,  and 
after  the  late  unfortunnte  collision  with  the  natives,  is 
confirmatory  of  your  opinion.  "This  country  possesses 
many  advantages  and  good  qualities,  viz.,  salubrious  and 
pleasant  climate,  varied  and  beautiful  scenery,  no  tall  of 
the  leaf,  the  woods  green  all  the  year  round,  fertile  land 
that  will  yield  two  crops  in  the  year,  that  is  will  ^iroduce 
■in  all  seasons,  and  also  possessing  many  sources  of  wealth 
not  yet  properly  acted  upon,  all  the  benefits  of  which  we 
shall  in  due  time  enjoy.  I  have  seen  many  scenes  here  which 
reminded  me  of  the  Highlands  of  Scorland.  Port  Nichol- 
son is  not  unlike  the  upper  end  of  the  Cromarty  Frith, 
■  bat  much  prettier.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by-and-bye, 
when  things  are  jiroperly  settled,  this  will  he  a  most  desir- 
able country  for  any  one  desirous  of  emigrating,  particu- 
larly Agriculturists.  At  present  the  districts  available  are 
generally  difficult  and  expensive  to  clear,  and  would  not 
suit  a  i>oor  man  unless  he  worked  hard  himself;  but  when 
the  native  question  is  settled,  fertile  districts  thtit  are 
Icnown  will  be  thrown  open.  I  should  advise  any  one  in- 
tending to  purchase  land  to  bring  out  their  money  and  see 
what  they  buy,  instead  of  playing  at  *  blind  hooky  '  with 
their  all  perhaps.  For  my  own  part  I  continue  to  like 
the  country  and  climate  well." — J.  S.,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  September  15,  1!143. 

Feeding  of  Been.  — \tv!\\\  be  recollected  that  the  spring 
months  of  last  year  were  wet  and  colil,  and  continued  so 
up  to  swarming  time  ;  during  that  period  1  fed  successively 
my  stocks  and  swarms.  I  likewise  did  the  same  in  Octo- 
ber, and  I  have  not  lost  a  single  stock  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  quiet,  and  have  plenty  of  food.  The  Bees 
kept  more  in  ihe  hive  during  tlie  mild  weather  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  than  ever  I  remember  tliem  to  have 
done,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  their  having  been  fed.  I 
•was  induced  to  try  this  plan  through  reading  "Milton's 
Practical  Bee-keeper,"  a  work  which  ail  wlio  keep  Bees 
should  possess,  and  follow  its  directions,  for  by  so  doing 
many  Bees'  lives  would  be  saved.  I  agree  with  the  author, 
that  more  depends  upon  the  food  than  the  size,  shape,  or 
material  of  wliich  hives  are  composed.  As  the  season  is 
approaching  when  Bees  may  require  feeding,  those  who 
are  inclined  to  pursue  this  jdan,  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  reap  an  equal 
advantage. — A  Bee  Preserver. 

Management  of  Bees. — Rule  1.  Never  kill  your  Bees. 
Rule  2.  Never  allow  your  Bees  to  swarm.  Place  an  old 
stock  of  Bees  on  the  middle  of  a  board  large  enough  to 
contain  three  hives,  and  on  each  side  of  the  old  stock  i)lace 
a  wooden  liive,  nine  inches  high,  ami  II  square  inside  ; 
or  a  straw  hive  with  a  wooden  top.  The  boards  forming 
the  wooden  hives  should  not  be  less  than  li  inch  thick. 
On  the  top  of  each  of  the  side  hives  there  should  be  a 
hoie  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  plate  of  zinc  to  slide 
over  it,  or  a  cork  to  fit  it.  Over  the  hole,  in  the  inside 
of  the  hive,  should  be  fixed  another  plate  of  zinc,  pierced 
with  pin-holes  all  over  it.  These  small  holes  are  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  side-hives,  thereby  preventing 
the  Queen  from  laying  her  eggs  in  them.  Should  the 
Bees  fill  the  holes,  they  must  be  re-opened.  The  hoard 
on  which  the  hives  are  placed  should  be  so  prepared  with 
passages  that  the  three  hives  may  be  united  or  disunited 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  slides  made  of  zinc.  As  soon  as 
the  Bees  are  likely  to  swarm,  open  the  passage  between 
the  middle  hive  and  one  at  the  side,  and  force  the  Bees 
to  pass  through  the  latter  by  stO|>ping  up  the  mouth  of 
the  former.  When  the  Bees  have  hlled  one  side-hive 
with  honey,  let  them  into  the  other  side-hive,  and  remove 
the  first,  now  fit  for  use.  by  stopping  its  communication 
with  the  middle  hive.  Slide  some  sheet-iron  under  it,  and 
remove  it  to  another  part  of  the  garden  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  Bees  will  readily  return  to  the  parent  stock. 
The  honey  will  be  found  quite  free  from  larvre  and  farina, 
if  thf^  ventilation  has  been  properly  attended  to. —  C.  A. 
A.  Lloyd. 

Bees* — As  I  perceive  by  a  recent  communication  from 


Dr.  Bevan,  that  he  has  removed  from  Llanferry  to  Mont- 
gomeryshire, I  am  curious  to  know  what  arrangements  he 
lound  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  his  hives  of  Bees 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  If  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
afford  this  information,  he  would  gratify  C.  L.  P.S. — 
Have  any  tidings  been  received  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
Bees,  for  whose  transport  to  New  Zealand  he  made  such 
elaborate  preparation? — C.  L. 

Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Feh.  20.— Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
H.  Warre,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
From  Mr.  J.  Brewster,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Cheltenham, 
was  a  plant  of  Lselia  superbiens,  having  a  spike  about  5^ 
inches  long,  of  pretty  jiuTpTe  blossoms,  which,  althougli 
truly  beautiful,  were  not  so  well  coloured  as  could  have 
been  wished;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  Orchi- 
daceous plants  fail  to  produce  their  first  flowers  well, 
and  very  possibly  this  may  improve  in  course  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  plant,  the  honour  of  first  flowering  which  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Wray,  and  which  has  created  so  much  in- 
terest, is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  was  first  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Skiimer- — the  finest  specimens  being  in 
ravines,  and  growing  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks  sheltered 
from  north-west  winds.  Some  of  the  plants  have  bulbs 
22  inches  high,  and  tiower-stems  four  yards  long  having 
22  flowers.  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  also  met  with  it  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantla,  where  it 
is  planted  by  the  Indians  in  front  of  their  doors  and 
exists  in  immense  quantities,  says  that  the  length  of 
the  stem,  being  four  yards,  is  uncommon,  and  that 
the  average  number  of  flowers  in  clusters  is  from 
seven  to  fifteen.  ,A  strong  plant  of  this  is  also  in 
flower  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  growing  on  a 
block,  where  it  succeeds  well.  According  to  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, it  thrives  best  in  a  temperature  from  So^^lto  'iS*^.  Mr. 
Brewster  also  sent  cut  flowers  of  Phycella  ignea  a  Chilian 
bulb,  having  beautiful  bright-red  flowers ;  this  is  not 
hardy,  but  might  possibly  be  made  to  succeed  in  a  dry 
border,  if  planted  out  at  an  early  period,  and  protected 
by  sand  being  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  great  fault  of  bulbs  from  that  quarter  being  their  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  grow  during  our  winter.  From  the 
same  collection  was  also  a  Cryptandra,  having  a  fragrance 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  Hawthorn  ;  a  large  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Laslia  stiperbiens.  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  Phaius  Wallichii, 
in  good  condition,  having  large  brown  and  white  blossoms  ; 
Oncidium  Cavt-ndishianum,  that  has  kept  in  bloom  nearly 
five  weeks  ;  Hippeastrum  aulicum,  with  large  red  flowers  ; 
a  variety  of  Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  and  a  large  plant  of 
Cymbidium  aloifolium.  From  the  same  collection  were 
likewise  Oncidium  reflexum,  a  Jli^xillaria,  with  a  pale- 
coloured  blossom  ;  well-grown  plants  of  Deadrobium  Wal- 
lichii, and  D.  pulchellum,  the  latter  twining  gracefully 
over  a  globular  trellis,  filled  with  Moss.  There  was  also 
Bletia  havanensis,  with  pretty  purple  blossoms,  and  a 
well-grown  plant  of  the  brilliant  scarlet-flowered  Centra- 
denia  rosea,  which  Las  the  good  property  of  being  a  very 
profuse  bloomer.  Mr.  Robertson  also  sent  Begonia 
manicata,  a  plant  of  recent  introduction,  with  pretty 
flesh-coloured  blossoms.  This  plant,  on  account 
of  its  long  white  hairs  under  the  leaves,  and  large 
brilliant  manicate  scales,  has  a  curious  appearance.  On- 
cidium longifolium  was  also  in  the  same  collection,  and  a 
beautiful  plant  of  Epacris  variabilis,  completely  covered 
with  blossom  ;  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
three  last.  From  Mr.  Kennington,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq., 
of  Stockwell,  was  the  rare  Phalasnofisis  amabilis,  on  a 
bloi;k,  having  very  conspicuous  large  snow-white  blossoms. 
From  tlie  same  were  also  Huntleya  violacea,  Cyrtochilum 
maculatum,  a  pret'y  plant  of  Phaius  intermedius.  Bletia 
Tankervillii,  and  Brasavoia  nodosa,  witli  small  white  and 
green  flowers  ;  a  Bauksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
Plialfenopsis  amabilis.  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  sent  for 
exhibition  seven  varieties  of  Camellias.  From  Mr.  W. 
Scott,  gr.  to  C.  Barclay,  Esq.,  was  a  cut  specimen  of  a 
fiuwer  from  a  bulb  sent  from  Peru  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
having  a  stem  about  three  feet  high,  with  curious  green 
and  red  blossoms  ;  a  Certificate  was  awarded.  From  Mr, 
J.  Wells,  gr.  to  W.  Wells,  Ei-q.,  were  cut  flowers  of 
Camellias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  an  Enkianthus,  quite 
covered  with  pretty  flesh-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers, 
having  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old  E.  quinque- 
florus.  Mr.  Fortune  found  these  shrubs  growing  in 
abundance  on  the  mountains  of  Hong-Kong  ;  a  Bank- 
sian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Enkianthus.  Mr.  J. 
Plant,  gr.  to  J,  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Brixton,  sent  a  very 
large  specimen  of  Epidendrum  odoratissimum,  having  a 
fine  panicle  of  dingy  yellow  blossoms;  a  Certificate  was 
awarded.  From  i\Ir.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  was  a 
beautiful  small  plant  of  Epacris  impressa  alba,  the  pretty 
Erica  mutahilis,  remarkable  for  its  long  season  of  flowering; 
Begonia  manicata,  B.  coccinea,  wiih  brilliant  scarlet  flow- 
ers, a  beautiful  plant  of  Dendrobium  iiobile,  completely 
covered  with  blossoms,  and  a  specimen  of  Franciscea  lati- 
folia,  which  besides  possessing  the  agreeable  fragrance  of 
F.  Hopeann,  is  a  free  grower;  a  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  two  last.  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook, 
Esq.,  sent  two  seedling  Cinerarias,  one  being  a  bright  blue, 
and  the  other  a  purple.  From  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  was  an 
excellent  specimen  in  a  large  pot,  of  the  double  white 
Primula,  the  leaves  of  which  being  of  a  bright  green,  were 
perfectly  free  from  spot,  and  the  flowers  were  beautifully 
white  ;  a  Certificate  was  awarded.  W.  Jackson,  Esq,, 
of  Salcombe,  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  sent  specimens  of  the 
Seville  Orange,  Malta  Sweet  Orange,  Shaddock,  and  Le- 
mons, that  had  been  grown  on  an  east  wall,  protected 
only  by  a  glass  frame  in  winter  j  they  were  large,  well- 


coloured  fruit ;  a  Certificate  was  awarded  for  tbem.  From 
J.Moorman,  Esq.,  were  nine  sorts  of  Pears,  including  Passe 
Col  mar,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Jean  de  Witte,  Merveilled'Hiver, 
Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Ranee,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Winter  Nelis,  ail  in  excellent  condition  ; 
a  Certificate  was  awarded  for  them.  Dr.  Henderson 
sent  an  English  specimen  of  Turk's  Cap  Gourd  for 
exhibition.  From  tlie  garden  of  the  Society  were  Den- 
drobium  nobile  and  cucuUatum,  Epidendrum  macro- 
chilum,  Oncidium  ensatum,  a  pretty  plant  of  Phaius 
grandiflorus;  Spiranthes  cerina,  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
and  a  species  of  Stenomesson  from  the- same  ;  also  plants 
of  Epacris  nivalis,  E,  campanulata  alba,  and  a  seedling 
Epacris,  with  two  pretty  plants  of  the  double  pink  Primula 
sinensis  that  were  raised  from  cuttings  struck  late  in 
autumn.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  mixed 
with  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  seems  to  be  more 
beneficial  to  plants  than  any  substance  of  a  similar  nature 
yet  discovered.  There  were  also  flowers  of  Chimonanthua 
fragrans,  grandiflorus,  and  parviflorus.  Cuttings  of  the 
following  fruit-trees  from  the  garden  were  also  dis- 
tributed, viz.,  Werder's  Early  Heart  Cherry,  a  very 
fine  large  black  heart-shaped  Cherry,  which  ripens  muchi 
earlier  than  the  May  Duke.  It  was  received  from  the 
Continent,  and,  according  to  Baron  Trucksess,  was  origi'- 
nally  obtained  from  the  Royal  Prussian  gardens  so  long, 
back  as  1794  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  where  it  was  not  known  until  introduced  by  the- 
Society,  Along  with  this  was  also  distributed  the  Early 
Purple  Guigne,  Ickworth  Imperatrice  Plum,  and  Royale 
Hative  Plum  ;  the  Utter  is  e?iceedingly  rich,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  ;  but  it  ripens- 
earlier  and  the  shoots  are  very  downy,  whereas  those  of 
the  R.  C.  Violette  are  quite  smooth. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Feh.  20. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  chain.  A 
collection  of  specimens  of  dried  fruits  were  exhibited,  pre- 
sented'to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Boott.  A  paper  was  read  ott 
Asiphonia,  a  new  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Aceracece,  by  W.  Griffiths,  Esq^  A  description  of  the 
genus  and  of  the  species"]^,  piperiformis  was  read,  Thi& 
plant,  besides  the  structure  of  its  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable, presents  some  peculiarities  in  its  stem.  The 
pith  is  very  large,  and  the  wood  is  disposed  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  manner,  with  large  medullary  rays  interposed.  A 
second  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Griffiths  on  Hydnora,,a- 
genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cytinacese.  The 
species  examined  was  the  H,  Africana,  which  the  author 
had  received  from  Mr.  Harvey,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Although  this  )»lnnt  hail  been  described  by 
Brown,  and  figured  by  Bauer,  the  author  had  ven- 
tured on  another  description.  The  plant  is  para- 
sitic, mosiy  on  Euphorbiacea.  The  anthers  had 
been  described  as  multilocular,  but  such  a  view  he  did  not 
consider  consistent  with  their  structure.  The  pistillum- 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  stigma  has  a  peculiar  stellate  arrange- 
ment, similar  to  Papaver  and  Nymphsaa,.  It  was-  looked 
upon  as  multicarpellary,  but  the  author  was  inclined  to 
think  the  whole  pistillum  was  formed  from  a  single  leaf» 
Tlie  placenta;  were  not,  as  described  by  Endlicher,  parietal,. 
but  were  free  and  pendulous,  with  their  whole  surface 
covered  with  ovules.  This  would  form  a  fact  opposed  to- 
Schleiden's  placentary  hypothesis.  Meyer  had  supposed- 
that  the  ovarium  was  composed  of  three  parts*  The  two 
papers  were  illustrated  by  drawings. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Nov.  17,  1 843.— The  President  in  the  Chair,  Dr,. 
Bromfield  presented  a  sjiecies  of  Calamintha,  new  to.  the 
British  Flora,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Read,  "  Nutes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  Wales,  and  Ireland,"  by  Mr-  S-  F* 
Woodward. 


Mrs.  Loudon  s  Glimpses  of  Nature  (Grant  and  Grif- 
fith) is  an  account  of  the  natural  and  other  curiosities- 
observed  by  the  authoress  during  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  contains  muc^  agreeable  information  con- 
cerning the  plants,  shells,  birds,  and  insects;  the  houses,. 
streets,  men,  and  places,  that  were  met;  with  ;  and  we  re- 
commend it  to  the  favour  of  those  who  are  going  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  useful  *'  handbook  "  for  their  children. 


The  Tree  -  Lifter  ;  or,  a  new  Method  of  Transplanting 

Forest  Trees.      By  Colonel  George  Greenwood.     Svo- 

Longmans. 
If  this  book  were  the  production  of  a  person  whose  life 
was  known  to  have  been  spent  in  researches  into  Vege- 
table  Physiology,  we  should  give  him  credit  for  the  just>- 
ness  of  snme  of  his  views,  blame  him  for  his  crotchets, 
and  censure  him  for  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  modern  writers.  If  it  were  the  work  of  a  logi- 
cian we  should  cavil  at  his  argumentation,  and  quarrel 
with  his  wm  seqiiiturs.  But  the  child  of  an  officer  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  who  has  had  other  duties  to  attend  to 
than  those  of  reading  the  works  of  Vegetable  Physiolo- 
gists, or  studying  Archbishop  Whateley,  may  claim  to 
be  measured  by  no  other  standard  than  that  of  utility  and 
good  sense.  Thus  measured.  Col.  Greenwood's  book  is 
much  above  the  standard. 

1 1  may  be  looked  at  in  two  points  of  view, — the  practical 
and  the  physiological. 

The  practical  part  consists,  firstly,  of  directions  for  era- 
ploying  a  new  kind  of  plant-lifter,  which  is  so  simple, 
"  that  a  day  labourer  may  use  it,  and  plant  daily  a  tree  of 
from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high;''  for  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  which  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Secondly,  of 
instruotioDS  for  pruning  fruit-trees,  which  we  are  happy  to 
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and  shaded  under  glass  for  a  week.  On  one  plant  10 
grafts  were  found  all  well  united  in  the  course  of  15  days, 
A  Pelargonium  elegans  was  selected  for  the  stock  on  ac- 
count of  its  vignrous  growth.  The  grafts  were  put  on  ia 
1837  ;  and  in  1842  they  were  still  in  a  thriving  condition, 
their  junction  with  the  stock  being  then  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.—TZeuwe  Horiicolefor  Sept.,  1843. ||  [The  same 
thing  has  been  done  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Anscll.] 


find  in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  those  whicli  have 
been  constantly  advocated  in  this  Journal  ;  and  thirdly, 
of  directions  for  transplanting,  in  which  there  is  much 
excellent  advice  ;  but  also  several  things  in  which  we  can- 
not concur.  The  gallant  author's  opinion  concerning  the 
action  of  roots,  appears  to  us  more  especially  a  mistake, 
as  we  hope  to  show  on  anotiier  occasion. 

In  the  physiological  division  of  his  book  Col.  Green- 
wood discusses  the  function  of  leaves  and  roots,  most  justly 
objects  to  the  opinion  that  leaves  are  essentially  organs  for 
^  absorbing  moisture,  as  Bonnet  and   Liebig  have  asserted, 

demonstrates  as  others  have  done  before  him,  the  error 
of  supposing  that  sap  rises  only  by  the  sapwood  of  trees, 
and  cleverly  disposes  of  the  now  exploded  doctrine  of 
root-secretions.  "We  must  quote  his  remarks  upon  the 
latter  subject. 

"  I  should  doubt  the  supposed  excretion  from  the  roots 
of  substances  unnecessary  to  the  growth  of  the  trt^e.  If 
this  were  so,  the  roots  would  soon  be  surrounded  with 
such  substances,  and  would  be  incapable  of  absorbing 
nutriment.  In  chalk  districts  etefnal  wootls  ore  found 
composed  of  nothing  but  Beech;  in  other  soils  of  nothing 
but  Oak.  The  oldest  Vineyards  and  the  oldest  Hop- 
gardens are  the  best.  (1  say  nothing  of  old  meadows, 
since  trees  are  in  question.)  In  all  these  cases,  if  the 
roots  excreted  substances  unfit  for  nourishing  the  plants, 
the  whole  soil  would  have  become  saturated  with  tl  em. 
Land-plants  grown  in  water  are  always  unhealthy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  may  not  colouring  matter,  or  otlier 
substances  supposed  to  be  excr«-tion,  be  the  result  of  dis- 
ease and  decay,  or  partial  maceration  of  the  roots.  There 
is  no  discoloration  of  the  water  in  v\hich  the  seedlings  of 
forest-trees  are  made  to  grow. 

*'  I  imagine  that  the  roots  of  trees,  in  absorbing  the 
moisture  with  which  they  come  in  conlact,  give  off  the 
unnecessary  parts  of  this  by  transpiration  in  the  air.  I 
do  not  perceive  what  should  cause  roots  to  transpire  when 
surrounded  by  moisture,  or  if  (hey  do,  they  must  return 
like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  again  absorb  their  own 
transpirations." 

This  kind  of  argument,  added  to  the  e,xperimental 
denial  given  to  the  statements  of  Macaire,  which,  however, 
Professor  Liebig  regarded  as  necessarity  as  ivell  as  eccpe- 
rimentally  true  !  must  we  think  put  an  end,  in  this  country 
at  least,  to  all  speculations  upon  the  subject. 

Colonel  Greenwood  considers  the  worst  time  to  trans- 
plant a  tree  to  be  when  it  is  shooting,  and  the  hest  time 
to  be  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  shot ;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  it  has  formed  its  winter  bud :  — 

"This  will  differ  in  different  trees.  Some  are  fit  to 
transplant  in  June,  or  even  in  May.  The  best  months 
for  transplanting  the  generolity  of  English  trees  with  the 
ball  of  earth,  are  July,  August,  and  September;  for 
though  the  upward  growth  has  then  ceased,  the  growth  in 
diameter,  and  the  downward  growth,  that  is,  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  roots,  is  in  the  fullest  tide." 

This  is  to  a  certain  extent  our  own  view  of  the  question 
(see  Theory  of  Hort.,  chap.  16),  although  our  reasons  are 
different ;  but  we  cannot  go  to  the  same  length  as  Colonel 
Greenwood,  in  the  absence  of  evidence^  whicli  he  does  not 
give.  For  we  cannot  regard  as  evidence  the  statement 
that  he  has  transplanted  trees  of  about  25  feet  in  height 
in  evert/  month  of  the  year  without  a  single  failure,  and 
without  the  plants  feeling  their  removal.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact;  Colonel  Greenwood's  asscrrion  is  suffi- 
cient ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  his  assertion,  we  should  think 
it  probable.  But  what  we  want  to  know,  and  what  we  do 
not  find  mentioned,  is  undt-r  what  exact  circumstances 
these  trees  were  removed;  how  long  they  lived,  and  what 
sort  of  growth  they  made  the  following  year, — very  material 
points  for  consideration. 

These,  however,  and  some  other  questions,  we.  reserve 
for  future  discussion.  In  tlic  meanwiiile,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  regret  that  ii.ore  men,  vvith  the  clear  views  of 
Colonel  Greenwood,  and  tlie  same  habit  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  do  not  apply  to  the  study  of  a  subject  so 
■useful  as  Vegetable  Phyt-ijlogy,  so  CLipable  of  convey- 
JDg  exquisite  pleasure,  and  which  is,  to  use  his  own  forc- 
ible language,  of  "the  first  imporiarice  to  the  existence 
of  man  and  the  honour  of  his  Creator." 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Gladiolus. — The  Gladiolus  communis^  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  very  generally  known,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  most  humble  collage-garden.  Such  is, 
likewise,  the  cae  almost  with  the  G.  byzantinus,  intro- 
duced two  centuries  ago,  from  tlie  eiTvirons'of "Const an ti- 
Dople.  These  two  species  have  afforded  a  great  number 
of  varieties  of  different  sliades,  such  as  white,  rose-colour, 
orange  and  vermilion,  purple  and  lilac.  Their  varieties 
are  ail  of  easy  cullivatiun,  and  will  endure  tlie  winter  in 
the  open  ground  provided  tliey  are  in  light  and  rather  dry 
•oil.  Tiiey  require  a  change  of  soil  and  situation  every 
two  or  three  jtars  :  for  expcrierice  proves  tliat  by  this 
treatment  the  nuniber  and  bize  of  i  he  flowers  are  increased, 
aud  their  colourR  become  biighter  and  more  distinct. 
Towards  the  niiddle  of  the  Lst  century,  new  speciei  of 
Gladiolus  began  to  be  introdurcd  from  the  Cape  ;  but  their 
merilg  were  nut  «uch  as  to  render  their  cultivation  gene- 
ral; and  lew  of  them  are  now  ro  be  niet  with,  except  in 
large  rolleclions  and  botanic  trardeiiH.  The  object  of  the 
pretent  comrnunictttion  is  to  point  out  m'»re  eHpecially 
tliote  varirtieii  of  Gladiolus  winch,  instead  of  being  con- 
ligncd  to  oblivion  or  only  nuliccd  by  the  funatenr  with 
indifference,  merit,  on  the  contrary,  IiIh  rare  and  ntt(*n- 
tion.  They  are  iJidgian  proiluctiouft,  rcKuIling  from  judi- 
cious croBhing.  By  ihiH  mt-aiiH  vuriouH  new  vuriuties  have 
been  oJ/ained  which  feurp^ss  the  finest  we  hithcrio  pos- 
•«MC(IofUiii(jcnii»,  namely  the  G.canlinalis  and  floribunduf, 
introduccdfroinUieCapeinlTHHand  1  THO.and  thcG.ramo- 


sus.  The  G.  psittacinas,  perroquet,  or  Daeleni,  was  intro- 
duced after  this  period.  It  was  brought  from  Java,  in  1823 
or  1824,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  to  Rotterdam,  and  having  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Dael,  of  Brussels,  it  flowered  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  accordingly  named  after  him 
by  Horticulturists.  In  addition  to  Gladiolus  Colvilli, 
pulcherrimus,  ramosissimus,  and  a  g'-eat  number  of  other 
very  fine  varieties  with  which  the  Horticulturists  of  Haar- 
lem have  enriched  the  trade,  the  formosissimus  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  being  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  flower 
in  1042.  This  variety  unites  the  habit  and  abundant 
flowering  of  the  ramosus  with  the  colour  of  the  cardinalis, 
though  scarcely  so  brilliant.  All  these  varieties  have  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  ramosus,  floribundus,  and  car- 
dinalis. They  are  not,  however,  to  be  compared  with  the 
brilliant  novelties  obtained  at  the  Due  d'Aremberg's  seat, 
at  Enghien.  Beddinghaus,  a  young  man  of  good  intelli- 
gence and  education,  and  in  evfry  respect  capable  of 
directing  such  an  establishment  as  that  at  Enghien,  fer- 
tilised the  G-  psittacinus  with  the  floribundus,  the  ramosus, 
and  the  cardinalis.  This  crossing  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1S37,  a  season  favourable  for  such  operations.  Seeds 
were  ripened,  and  from  a  sowing  of  these  the  G.  ganda- 
vensis  was  raised.  M.  Louis  Vyn  Houtte  having  obtained 
this  variety,  thus  announced  it  In  his  catalogue  for  1841  : 
— "  I  have  the  stock  of  tliis  Gladiolus,  with  the  exception 
of  two  bulbs  possessed  by  one  of  my  brothers.  At  the 
moment  I  write  all  Ghent  cnmes  to  admire  it.  In 
staleliness  and  colour  it  exceeds  all  we  have  seen 
amongst  the  Gladioli.  Its  dimensions  surpass  those 
of  G.  ramosus  ;  its  majestic  flowers,  to  the  number  of  18 
or  20,  are  of  the  most  charming  vermilion  ;  their  inferior 
petals,  adorned  with  chrome,  amaranth,  and  biown,  are 
again  relieved  by  anthers  of  an  fizure  hue,  which  dest^ends 
to  the  centre  of  the  flower."  Tins  description,  doubtless 
made  in  a  moment  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  is,  how- 
ever, little  exa-igerated.  If  properly  cultivated,  the  plant 
will  produce  flowers  corresponding  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion. Many  other  varieties,  from  the  same  sowing,  much 
surpass  even  the  G.  gandavensis.  Sever»l  of  these  have 
already  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  M.  Jacob  Makoy,  of 
Liege,  for  1842.  Others  are  not  yet  in  the  trade.  The 
names  of  the  former  are  BaroTi  de  Pronay,  De  Candollii, 
Gretry,  Herberii,  Lowii,  Pfeiftrii,  Keine  des  Beige?, 
Salmianus.  Schwarzenbergianus,  sjdendidus,  and  Sternii, 
With  regard  to  their  culture,  it  miy  be  stated  that  they 
succeed  very  well  in  the  open  air,  jilanted  in  leaf-mould. 
They  are  taken  up  towards  the  end  of  September,  after 
their  stems  are  completely  withered.  The  offsets  and 
bulbs  are  preserved  during  winter  in  a  dry  place,  pro- 
tected from  frost.  They  are  replanted  in  tiie  open  groimd 
in  the  beginning  of  April. — J,  de  Jonghe,  in  Revue 
Horiicolefor  Sppt.,  1843.  || 

The  New  Indian  Black  Dye. — Some  weeks  since  we 
stated  that  a  new  black  dye  had  been  discovered  in  the 
Shan  country,  and  that  a  small  sample  of  it  had  been  sent 
over  to  this  country  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  report  on 
this  new  dye,  recently  hud  before  that  Society  by  Mr. 
Edward  Solly,  appears  to  bear  out  the  previous  statement, 
by  showing  that  it  is  really  a  black  vegetable  dye.  The 
quantity  sent  was  too  small  for  any  detailed  chemical 
analysis  to  be  made,  but  its  leading  chemical  properties 
have  been  ascertained.  Mr.  Solly  describes  the  colour  as 
being  insoluble  in  waier  and  all  ordinary  solvents;  but, 
deoxidised  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime,  it  becomes  soluble, 
like  indigo.  Tiie  colour  likewise  resembles  indigo,  in 
being  destructible  by  chlorine,  but  differs  from  it  in  not 
subliming  like  that  substance.  Careful  experiments  weie 
made  in  the  hope  of  purifying  it  by  sublimation,  but  with- 
out success,  as  the  dye  was  decomposed  ;  but  no  sublimate 
could  be  obtained.  When  lieated,  the  dve  does  not  melt 
or  soften,  but  burns  with  a  bright  cle-ir  Hame,  emitting  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  odour;  hence  it  plainly  differs 
from  the  black  resinous  matters  obtained  from  the 
Melanorrhoea.  and  similar  tr<;es.  The  quantity  of  ash 
which  is  left  after  burning  is  so  sm^ll,  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  dye  is  a  pure  organic  substance,  and  that  the 
colour  is  quite  independent  of  iron  or  any  other  inorganic 
matter.  Mr.  Solly  concludes  from  his  experiments,  that 
it  is  a  new  colour  possessed  of  very  useful  properties,  and 
considers  ihat  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  highly  valuable  dye 
stuff,  if  it  can  he  procured  in  large  quantity; 

Large  Trees. — Me-isure,  Ike.  of  four  trees,  standing, 
and  growing  at  Nettlecombe,  pro!ierty,of  Sir  John  Trev- 
elyan,  Hart.,  January,  1840  :  ElmTrce.—'6\Z  ft.,  or20  ton 
13  ft.,  is  46  ft.  to  the  fork;  a  branch  at  50  ft.  high  is 
Oft.  in  circumference  ;  extreme  height  of  tree  100  ft.  At 
4  fr.  from  the  ground  is  17  ft.  in  circumference.  Oak 
Trec.—  dQW  fc,  or  15  tons,  3  ft.  ;  its  extreme  height  80  ft.  ; 
at  4  ft.  from  the  eround  is  IG  ft.  G  in.  in  circumference. 
Beech  Tree. — 709  ft.,  or  17  ton,  29  ft.;  its  extreme 
height  100ft.,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  is  18  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. Chesnut  Tree. — 373  ft.,  or  9  tinis.  13  ft.;  its 
height  GOft.  ;  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  it  is  17  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference. —  An  Elm  at  this  place,  phmled  about 
1770,  cnniaiiia  4 BO  ft.  ;  that  is  .'iOO  ft.  in  tlie  trunk,  and 
UJO  ft.  the  top  Rtid  branches.  I'^rtim  the  grt)uiid  to  the 
fork  it  measures  3'3  ft.,  and  at  IG  fc.  high  is  12  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference.  Tlie  top  or  princijial  branch,  contains  G')  ft. 
of  limber  ;  another  brancli  contuins  30  fr.,  and  three  other 
braiichen  20  ft.  each  ;  other  bratiches  from  3  ft.  to  13  ft. 
each  ;  other  brnnchrs  not  reckoned  in  the  above,  but  con- 
taining about  40  ft.,  were  broken  off  by  the  wind  ia  1843, 
— Jus.  finbbafje. 

Crafting  Pclartjonimns. — M.  D.  Mdline,  of  the  botanic 
garden,  at  Dijon,  has  been  very  8u<!ceesful  in  grafting 
numcrouB  varieties  of  Pehirgoniums  on  the  same  plajit. 
Thiw  wan  doTie  in  ordi-r  to  po-^'-ss  many  varielies  in  Kiiudl 
space.  Till!  mode  of  nleft-griftint;  was  iidopti'd,  the  pitrts 
fitted  together  being  of  etj'iul  (hickni^as,  bound  with  wool, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensit'mf^  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONyERVATORIES,  &C. 

Where  large  collections  of  liousc- plants  are  cultivated,  repot- 
ting: takes  place  every  month  in  the  year  ;  but  from  this  time  tiU 
August  is  the  principal  period  for  this  work  in  a  general  way. 
Many  plants  may  now  be  safely  repotted;  early  in  spring  the 
rule  of  seeing  the  roots  growing  fretly  is  the  best  guide  for  be- 
ginners. Many  plants  will  begin  to  grow  atthe  top  before  their 
roots  are  in  action  ;  yet  they  do  not  require  to  be  re-potted  ;  they 
are  either  too  mucU  confined,  or  under  a  higher  temperature 
than  they  requiie  at  this  time  OrchiriaceaB  from  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  are  often  much  injured  by  a  high  temperature 
when  they  begin  to  grow.  The  heat  of  the  stoves  should  not 
exceed  60°  by  night ;  indeed  55°  is  sufficient  till  all  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth. 

Conservatory.— "R^^cvXse?,  Heaths,  and  others  of  the  more 
hardy  plants  in  or  coming  into  flower,  should  be  k^-pt  near  the 
sources  of  ventilation ;  white  Roses  and  other  forced  flowers 
fiesh  from  the  foicing-pils  reqnire  the  warnitstpart  of  the  house, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  currents  of  cold  air  atfiist.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  take  memoranda  of  the  btst  varieties  of  forced 
Imlbs,  especially  Hyacinths  and  Tnlip^.  The  iiii;hts  are  still  too 
long  to  allow  any  syringing  ill  the  afternoons;  but  such  plants 
as  are  not  in  flower,  and  all  vacant  spaces  in  the  hout.e,  should 
he  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  this  should  be  per- 
formed early  in  the  day. 

Greenhouse,— The  plants  here  may  now?  haveaslight  syringing 
in  tiie  afternoon,  and  air  may  be  freely  admitted  on  all  fine 
nights.  Some  young  plants  may  want  repotting.-  If  some 
are  growing  freely  at  the  t^p,  and  the  roots  nut  in  action,  the 
house  is  too  hot  for  them,  and  you  mu'it  rL-mnve  sucli  plants  to 
a  cooler  place.  Attend  to  neatness  in  all  the  houses,  and  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  pass  a  pot  plant  through  your  hands  without 
removing  all  yellow  or  injured  leaves,  if  there  are  any  on  it  j 
also  insects,  or  weeds  growing  in  the  pot. 

Forci"g-pit. — This  is  a  good  time  fur  propagating  many  plants 
by  cuttings,  by  grafting,  and  by  seeds  ;  and  the  forcing-pits  are 
the  best  places  for  this  work.  Seedlings  already  up  ought  to 
be  potted  ofif  as  boon  as  they  can  be  safely  handled.  Foreign 
seeds  had  better  be  sown  in  32-pots,  putting  four  or  more  kinds 
into  one  pot,  and  placing  labels  in  the  middle  facing  the  differ- 
ent seeds.  Less  water  will  thus  be  needed  ihan  if  each  kind  was 
sown  in  a  small  pot ;  and  the  less  water  given  to  doubtful  seeds 
tlie  better  chance  they  will  have  to  eermtnate.  Let  every  shelf 
and  corner  of  these  useful  pits  be  filled  witli  plants  as  others  in 
flower  are  removed  from  them.— U.  B. 

Jll.— FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  may  be  kept  moderately  moist.  If  not  top-dressed 
asbefoie  directed,  let  them  be  done  immediately.  We  are  trying- 
Po'ter's  L'finid  Guano  as  a  stimulant,  and  shall  report  the  result. 

Poly  ant  liuses.— Look  well,  after  U.c  late  severe  wesither.  As 
spring  advances,  the  snails  get proportionably troublesome;  dili- 
gence must  be  used  in  trappiug  them. 

Hu7iuncultises,  —  'P\s.i\t  without  delay.  Seed  must  also  be  sown 
—though  I  prefer  autumnal  sowing,  where  theie  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  protecting  during  winter.  Frames  covered  with  calico 
prepared  with  Whitney's  or  some  other  similar  composition,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  afford  great  facilities  in  the  way  of  preservation  in 
severe  weather.  The  compost  ncccasary  is  leaf-mould  and  loam, 
equal  parts,  which  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of 
he^t,  to  destroy  insects,  ege:-:,  &c.,  contained  therein.  Boxes 
about  18  inches  by  12,  and  6  deep,  are  most  convenient.  Fill 
with  cimipost,  a!id  water  it  well;  sow  the  next  day,  cover  with 
very  fine  soil,  Uglitly,  for  if  too  deep  the  seed  will  not  appear. 
After  sowing,  it  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  frost;  a 
cold  frame  is  perhaps  the  Ijest  situation. 

Cariiutions.—i^UonXd  any  soil  have  lodged  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  it  is  unperatively  necessary  that  it  s-liould  be  removed;  a 
quill,  with  the  feather  htnpped  ofTon  one  side,  apid  cut  half  off 
on  the  other,  makes  a  simple  bur.  effectual  brush  to  perform 
this  operation,  and  by  timely  looking  through  the  stock 
disease  may  be  prevented.  Flan  ting  lime  is  now  rapidly  drawing 
on  ;  exhibitors  who  have  not  strengthened  their  weak  or  deficient 
classes  in  the  autumn  should  now  look  out  for  the  sorts  wanted, 
if  tliey  mean  to  get  first  prizes  or  .silver  cups. 

P/7jA-i'.— We  should  much  like  to  i-ee  these  highly  fragrant 
fliweismore  extensively  cuUivated ;  b(.'ds  may  yet  be  planted, 
but  the  flowers  do  not  usually  lace  so  well  as  those  planted  in 
September.— X  F.  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINTERIES,  A-c. 

Pi7iery.—  \i  in  arranging  the  Pmes,  the  plants  for  fruiting 
during  May  and  June,  can  be  pnt  iiiru  a  separate  pit  or  compart- 
ment, tliey  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  by  night,  and 
7u°  by  day,  \\hich  will  be  sufficient  lor  th''  present.  Be  carelul 
that  the  bottom-heat  does  not  exceed  Sb°,  lest  they  start  into 
fruit  loo  soon.  Syringe  the  plants  now  in  triiif,  shutting  up 
with  sun-heat,  which  you  may  do  with  a  temperatnie  of  85°  to 
90°.  Shane  the  plants  Utely  potted,  the  larger  successions  when 
at  80°  of  Gun-heat,  and  the  young  at  70°,  till  they  have  made  a 
fresh  start,  A  moist  atmosphere  will  now  be  indispensable. 
Crowns  and  suckers  grooving  in  the  tan  should  now  be  potted  if 
strong;  but  if  weak,  and  you  want  to  keep  them,  let  them  remain 
in  the  tau  a  few  months  longer. 

Vinery. — The  Grapes  on  the  Vines  started  in  November  will 
now  require  tlieir  float  thinning,  if  not  already  done  ;  thin  them 
well  that  the  berries  may  be  fine,  and  ripen  regular.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  directions  as  to  tue  number  of  branches  to  be  left  to 
each  rafter,  as  the  sort  of  Vine,  age,  cunfiiiion  as  to  healthiness 
and  vigour,  require  to  he  taken  into  consideration.  A  moderately 
good  crop  lor  early-lorced  Vines,  would  be  about  12  or  16  good 
bunches  to  a  rafter  of  ij  feet.  Whete  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  other  good  keeping  sorts  of  Grape.-*,  are  in  a  house  by  them- 
selves, and  the  house  not  used  for  Pines,  it  would  improve  them 
in  flivour,  and  they  would  he  in  a  botttJr  cotulition  for  keeping 
through  the  next  winter,  if  they  were  started  earlier  than  the 
late-house  generally  is.  I  would  recommend  starting  them  now, 
tind  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  ripi  n.  Wht-re  trn>y  ure  grown 
over  Kine«,  keep  them  cool  till  they  break  by  tne  riaiuralheat  of 
the  almosi.here,  when  they  will  bear,  with  less  injury,  the  heat 
ntce^surv  lor  the  Pines. 

7*eHL-/(-/io(/A('.— Peach-trfca  require  a  great  dcnl  of  water  during 
their  aeason  of  growth,  and  particularly  wtiilc  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing, apply  it  in  a  tt-piil  state.  In  rei:ulating  tlie  young  slioots, 
do  not  get  Into  the  common  error  of  laying  in  too  many.  Stop 
those  bhootH  thftt  are  growtng  too  htrong,  when  about  six  inches 
In  length,  and  repeat  this  irciiuently  through  ihcscuBon,  that  the 
weaker  shoots  may  be  benefited  by  It. 

Mf-AoH(.t'.  — If  any  of  the  trees  liavc  failed  to  produce  fruit  in 
the  early  house,  and  the  caunc  appears  to  be  an  over. vigorous 
state  of  the  tree,  whicli  U  very  olten  the  cuhe,  root  prune  them 
?mw,  and  vnu  may  have  ft  i;ood  crop  in  the  autumn.  No  plant 
d.ies  l)etli-r'lroni  root-pnudng  than  the  Fig,  and  the  operalton 
may  be  periormed  at  any  seusoii,  it  (lull  weather  Ih  chofion,  I  bo 
KlKiots  will  he  shorter,  and  better  ripened  afler  it,  mid  a  crop  is 
aimost  ccrtflin.  ,         „        , 

St,awt>vrrh-H.-r\\i;  plnntH  in  pit.,  and  frameH  mriy  he  removed 
to  tne  ahelveN,  nu^r  the  ghiHs  in  a   Vii.ery  or  Peuch-houac, 
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Snon  as  tJie  Iniit  is  set,  and  their  places  filled  with  succesnioM 
plants.  Place  pans  under  the  pots  on  shelves,  as  they  suffer 
much  if  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Mfliins  — Those  who  have  wide  pits  should  prow  the  Persian 
and  flie  new  Cabul  Melon*;,  as  they  are  very  superior  in  flavour, 
and  bear  freely,  They  sh'  uld  be  planted  out  in  front  of  the  pit, 
and  need  not  be  stopped  like  other  Melon  plants  j  train  the 
leariinjr  shoot  up  under  the  centre  of  the  lights,  and  the  latertils 
from  each  side  at  right  angles. —  G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 
Fniil-trei's,  Ctiyrunf.-;,  i^v,-.  — Take  every  favourable  opj)ortuiiity 
to  tiiiish  pruning:,  nailing,  and  washing:  or  painting,  all  sorts, 
with  the  t^ceptiou  of  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

O'tiuns. — If  a  (luantity  of  the  autumn-sown  are  transplanted 
properly,  better  bulbs  will  be  prneiireil  than  from  those  left 
wliere  sown  :  whore  there  is  a  deficiency  of  tlie.se,  sow  in  a  sli^'ht 
hotbeil,  more  especially  where  young  Onions  are  in  demand  for 
salads. 

Potatoes. — Throw  up  some  ground  in  ridges  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, two  feet  apart,  to  be  ready  for  planting  wheji  fine  dry 
weather  sets  in.  The  Ash-leaved  Kidney  is  the  most  general 
favnuiite.  To  keep  it  healthy  and  vigorous,  expose  a  quantity 
of  tlie  tubers  trum  an  early  crop  before  they  are  ripe,  to  the  sun 
and  weather,  until  they  become  quite  green,  and  there  will  be  no 
C'lmplaint  of  weakne'^s,  curl,  itc.  Failures  often  proceed  from 
the  tubers  being:  too  ripe,  and  from  being  Iieated  in  pits,  &c. 

Mushrouvis — Attend  to  beds  in  a  bearing  st^tr.  Allow  no 
spawn  to  run  into  the  covering  material,  or  along  the  surface  of 
'the  bed.  If,  from  e?:ninination,  you  find  the  beil  getting  dry, 
pour  water  into  holes  made  every  eight  inches  with  a  small 
pointed  stick  ;  though  you  may  have  plenty  of  spawn  in  the 
ceiitre  of  the  bed,  yet  if  it  is  too  dry,  or  twis  to  come  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  material  which  is  too  wet,  you  will 
obtain  but  few  Mushiooms.     In  making  fresh  beds,  if  you  find 

'  the  material  too  wet,  beforcinserting  the  spawn,  wrap  each  piece 
iu  a  handful  of  dry  litter.  If  ynu  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  tho 
material  too  dry  a:  this  season,  afr or  inserting  the  spawn,  slightly 
(lamp  t)ie  bed  and  cover  with  a  coating  of  cow-dung  quite  wet. 
The  principle  aimed  at  in  both  cases  is  similar— thi;  insuring  a  tit 

■  material  for  the  spawn  to  work  in,  and  the  surrounding  that 
ni;;teiial  with  a  ricti  moist  substance,  to  give  the  Mushrooms 

:  flesh  and  fionsibtence. 

Ruutine.—T\xTn  up  all  Sparc  ground,  protect  frames  and  pits  as 
lier e to/ore.— ii.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  W'lods. — The  works  jireviously   recommended    should  be 
'proceeded  with  at  all  convenirnt  times, 

Coppice. — In  some  Coppices  there  are  very  old  stools,  from  1 
to  S  or  3  feet  high,  from  previous  cutting.  It  would  be  of  very 
great  .benefit  to  cut  such  stools  off  close  by  the  surface  with  a 
saw  or  a:ce,  making  tlie  cut  with  a  gentle  slope  upwards,  Imm 
one  or  both  sides,  accordinir  to  the  size  of  the  stool.  I  have  seen 
neglected  Coppices  wondcifully  improved  by  this  metl'0(i. 

Young  Ptni>tatiiins.  —  i:<.m\.\\\\.\G  to  proceed  with  thinning  and 
traiiiing  the  young  trees,  filling  up  vacancies  with  young  plants 
wliere  any  have  tailed,  and  planting  Evergreens  and  some  other 
things,  such  as  Beech  or  Hornbeam,  which  retain  their  leaves 
th.'-ough  the  winter,  to  be  headed  off,  arul  kept  as  shruhs,  in 
Plantations  wliere  a  permanent  undergrowth  is  retiuircil,  and 
not  designed  fnrCo;)pice.  Repair  tlie  fence-,  and  prnceeil  with 
all  other  necessary  work:  go  over  Plantations  made  in  the 
autumn,  and  firm  tne  soil  about  all  small  idania  ttiat  have 
been  lifted  up  by  Must  or  loosened  by  wind,  Do  this  as  soon 
as  the  (Um^'cr  of  severe  froft  is  over,  performing  the  operation 
B'ben  the  ground  is  moderately  dry,  before  drying  winds  prevail 
or  the  sun  becomes  powerJul. 

Hedge  j-(.zc5.  — The  making  and  repairing  of  fences  and  planting 
trees  J^hoiil'l  be  conipleted  as  sonn  as  possinle.     But  hedges,  like 

,mnst  trees  and  siiiubs,  make  mon?    vigorous  shoots  if  they  are 

■cut  after  the  sap  is  lairly  in  motion. 

Nursi:ry  Vt'oik. — All  young  plains, either  in  the  sced-heds  or  in 
rows,  that  aie  to  be  removed  this  season  for  planting  out  per- 
manently, or  to  be  placed  in  rows  for  future  planting,  should  be 
taken  up  a;  d  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  wclli)ulverised  soil  before  the 
sap  gets  in  luotlo.':.    Proceed  with  all  possible  haste  to  finish  all 

.planting  fur  this  season,  especially  in  dry  ground  and  early  local- 

.  ities  ;  iu  cold  wet  bleak  situations  there  need  be  no  great  hurry, 

«>for  plants  generally  succeed  better  in  such  situations  when  they 
are  planted  after  the  frosty  weather  is  over.  About  this  time 
also,  any  ciittiiigs  or  seedlings,  that  were  planted  in  autumn  or 
early  in  winter,  having  been  upheaved  by  llie  frost,  should  be 
pressed  down  and  made  fast  belore  the  snn  gets  powerful.  In 
dry  ground  and  warm  situations  Acorns  should  he  sown,  if  not 
done  in  tlie  autumn;  also  otlier  nuts,  kernels,  stones,  berries, 
and  seeds  of  the  Inwdi^st  kinds.  You  may  still  plant  cuttings  of 
Some  free-grov/ing  kinds  that  can  be  increased  by  tliis  metliod  ' 
but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  this  done  in  autumn. 
—  W.  B.  VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Pelaigoniums  that  are  growing  rapidly  may  now  be  re- 
potted; tlie  tuns  of  tne  young  snoots  should  be  pinched  off,  to 
uiducc  thrm  to  throw  out  laterals,  so  as  to  rendei'  them  dwarf 
and  bushy.  Old  pots  of  Musk  may  also  be  knocked  out,  and 
repotted  in  fresh  soil,  using  ricn,  rather  stiff  loam  for  the  purpose  ; 
a  tew  of  the  old  roots  that  will  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the  old 
ball  should  be  placed  regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
-covpred  about  balf-an-inch  deep,  leaving  room  for  water,  which 

.■must  be  given  freely  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow.     If  a  few 

■.forward  patches  of  Crocuses,  Van  Thol  Tubps,  or  Anemones,  in 
the  border,  are  taken  up  about  this  time  and  carefully  potted, 
without  much  diiiturhing  the  roots,  they  will  flnwer  beautifully, 
and  make  the  window  gay  with  showy  blossoms.  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  will  now  be  showing  flower,  and  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  this  changeable  weather.  Instead  ofgrowing 
tliese  ill  glasses  irom  the  beginning,  I  would  prefer  raising  tbi--m 

an  pots  in  the  usual  wav  until  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour, 
when  the  bulb  may  be  gently  shaken  from  the  soil;  the  roots, 
'being  washed  in  lukewaim  watei ,  may  bo  placed  in  glasses  flih-d 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature.  By  this  method  I  have  seen 
theni  flower  as  strone  and  well  as  if  they  had  never  been  moved, 
ami  it  prevents  the  flowers  from  being  drawn,  the  bulbs  from 
rotting,  or  the  roots  decaying,  as  often  happens  when  they  are 
grown  in  water  from  the  commencement. 

Vegetables.— A%  soon  as  Hie  weather  is  favourable,  a  small  sow- 
ing of  Peas  and  Beans  may  be  made;  and  na  the  busy  season  is  at 
hand,  everything  that  can  now  be  done  should  be  got  forward 
against  that  time.  (Iround  intended  for  Onions  and  carrots  may 
be  pointed  over,  and  well-broken  ;  altirations  and  impiovements 
(if  any)  around  the  cottage  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Friiit.^if  any  frnit-treet  remain  to  be  pruned,  they  should  be 
finished  now;  the  Grape  Vine  especially,  if  not  cut  in  autumn, 
must  not  be  delayed. 

Floivfvs.—Whvu  the  weather  will  permit,  edgings  of  various 
l(iiids  may  be  planted,  such  as  Box.  Thrift,  Daisies,  London  Pride, 
i  r  Geutianella.  But  while  it  com  inues  cold,  care  must  be  taken 
of  anythiugliable  to  be  injured  by  (rnst.— jl/-//. 
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Notices  to  Correnpoiidents. 
Mr.  P.-W'TON'S  COrTAGEK'S  CALENitA  R.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  mat.y  of  our  Subf'cribers,  we  have  detirmined  on 
a-rain  reprititing  Mr.  Paxton's  *•  Cottager's  Calendar,"  in  the 
form  of  a  small  volume,  for  general  di.-»ribution,  price  3d.  each 
copy.  It  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing  to  distribute  copies  amonir  tlieir  cottage  tenantry,  may  have 
them  deliiH-rtd  in  miij  part  ofl.ondnn,  by  remitting  a  post-office 
order  to  this  office,  at  the  rate  of  25s.  for  every  25  copies. 
CojiML'NiCATio.vs  from  the  following  Cohrkspondents  are  in 
typo,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :  — 
J.L.  Snow,  A  Sul}scnl)'-r,  W.  U.  Sooth,  O.,  Vi(i.s,  J.  Wigliton, 
A  Practical  Man,  Peter  Mackenzie,  G.  Thumpson,  W.  Billing'- 
t:n,  M.  G.,  J.  B.  K.  L.,  R.  Errington,  Gr.,  J.  M'L.,  M.J. 
Berkeler/. 
Oltr  CoitRKSPONDENTS  will  obUge  us  by  not  mi.xing  together 
Agricultural  and  HortiiMiItural  questions,  and  by  wutinic  'hem 
on  one  side  ol  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  siive  ns  !i  great  deal. 
A  CoiiitKSPONDKNT  apologises  lor  asking  his  questions  in  so 
brief  a  form  as  to  approach  a  tone  of  impudence,  and  says  that 
it  is  only  in  order  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  read  in::  what  is  neeil- 
less.  We  can  ashure  him  that  we  are  much  ooliged  to  him, 
and  heartily  pray  that  oihers  wnuld  follow  his  example. 
Rooks.  — //.C.il/.— The  article  Botany,  published  by  the  Society 
for  ihe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  not  cust  more  than 
the  sum  you  name. jJn/H/eKc.  —  Liiidlcy's  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture.  SHi.9criAer.— London's     Suburban     Horticulturist. 

Ofillas.—  RogeTis'  Vegetable    Cultivator  is  a   useful    biok. 

Loudtni's  Suburban  Hoi  ticiilturist  furnishes  a   full  account  nf 

vegetables   and  their  cultivation.! [=]— Rogers' Vegetable 

Cultivator  and  Loudon's  Suburban  Gardener.J: 
Capk  Hkatos.— fr.  7.— All  Ericas  are  pretty  ;  the  following  are 
gocd,  and  may  be  easily  procured  ;  viz.  Hartnclli,  i)iiik  ;  Aris- 
tata  major,  red:  Acuminata  hjngitlora,  purple;  TetiuiflDra, 
white,  with  pink  shade;  Inflata,  white ;  Archeriana,  scarlet ; 
IDepressa,  yellow;  Elegans,  light-purple;  Caveudishii,  yellow; 
Mutabilis,  light  purple  ;  lletorta  ninjor,  uiok;  Lanihcrti  rosea, 
flesh  coloured:  Hyemalis,  purple,  tipppdwtth  white;  Tricolor, 
red;  Linnscoides  superba,  purple,  with  white  tip,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  Ventricosa.  J 
Catkrpii.laks.  — Cur/?ne/. — The  most  effectual  mode  of  prevent- 
ing ih*;  ravages  ot  the  large  caterpillar  which  attacks  Apple- 
trees  is  to  cut  off  those  twigs  on  which  the  eggs  can  he  seen  in 
winter  in  broad  rings.  Such  as  escajie  nliservation  at  this  pe- 
riod may  be  detected  when  the  brood  is  hatched,  antl  before  the 
insects  begin  to  scatter  over  the  tree.  Whilst  in  groups,  and 
when  so  high  as  to  be  difficult  to  reach,  souie  find  it  best  actu- 
ally to  shoot  them,  charging  with  gunpowder  only.  But  if 
your  pest  isthe  smnll  green  caterpillar,  which  rolls  itself  up 
in  the  leaves,  picking  would  be  au  endless  task.  Syringing 
with  ainmoniactil  liquor  diluted  wjth  ten  parts  of  water  will  be 
proper  to  apply  occHsionally  with  an  engine  or  a  syringe.  It  will 
do  the  trees  good,  besides  heing  repulsive  to  insects,  to  many 
kinds  of  which,  in  certain  stages  of  their  existence,  ic  will  cer- 
tainly prove  destructive.  \\ 
Climbkrs.—  TI'.  J.— We  recommend  you  to  plant  the  following 
against  your  wall :  Wistaria  sinensis.  Clematis  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  C.  Sieboldii,  and  C.  Viticella;  Jisminum  revolutum, 
Magnolia  grandillora  and  conspicua  ;  Bignonia  radicans,  au'l 
Caprifolium  gratum.  We  cannot  name  seeds,  and  we  never 
give  prices,  which  is  the  business  of  advertisers. j 
CouvB  TaoN'CHouDA.— F.  D.— This  is  an  open  Cabbage  which 
has  been  introduced  many  years  ago  into  English  gardens 
from  Portugal,  and  which  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
vegetable.  It  has  a  short  stem  snd  close  leaves,  with  very 
thick  ribs.  It  is  not  hardy ;  its  seeds  may  be  sown  with  advaii- 
tHge  in  March,  or  if  sown  in  August,  the  plarits  should  bo 
transidanted  into  a  frame  in  September  and  treated  during  the 
winter  like  CaidiflowtT  plants.  : 
Cricket-ground.— ,4  Cric/ceter.—TiW  up  the  cracks  in  your 
ground  with  fine  soil  well  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  guano  ; 
and  a  week  aiier  rain  has  fallen  on  it,  sow  Crested  Dogstail 
and  Sheeps'  Fescue  grasses  in  etjual  quantities.  If  the  grass 
is  in  bad  order,  a  topdressing  of  soil  as  aforesaid  will  do  it 
much  good.  Do  not  use  hay-seeds,  because  tliey  bring  weeds. 
CucuMBKHs.— W.  Z.  — A  description  of  Mr.  Mills'  Cucuinber-pit 
is  given  in  his  treatise  on  the  Cucumber,  SiC  ,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  publish  ic.  Two  good  Cucumbers  for  a  frame  are  the 
Suuthgate  and  Syon  House;  the  former  is  excellent  for  early 
u^e.     Two  others  may  be  Mills'  Frame  and  Allen's  Victory  of 

Suffolk.! fyf//MA-— The  Early  Frame  or  the  Early  Southgate 

are  suitable  kimis  to  begin  otjerations  lor  a  fiame  with.  An 
account  (i(  Co  live  Tronchouda  is  given  above,  q: 
Do.MESTic  Ykast.  — J.  Z>.— We  gave  the  receipt  at  p.  70,  on  the 
aiithorty  ol  the  correspondent  at  Hillsborough.  We,  how- 
ever, like  you.  cannot  discover  that  the  preparation  has  any  of 
the  properties  of  yeast.  A  ready  means  of  making  yeast 
would  be  extremely  useful. 
Fruit  Tit h:Ks.—  £(7c««"c/i. — In  order  to  prevent  your  Fruit-trees 
from  running  so  much  to  wood,  you  may,  as  you  propose, 
root-prune  them  by  cutting  a  tn-nch  IS  inche-*  wide,  about 
four  and  a  halt  or  five  feet  from  the  wall,  down  to  the  gravel, 
which  is  nearly  two  feet  <leep  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
smoothing  the  mutilated  ends  of  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife. 
'J'his  trench  may  he  then  filled  up  again  wlih  fresh  soil  from  an 
old  dry  pasture.  This  operation  will  clieck  the  over-luxuriance 
of  the  trees,  and  tend  to  tlie  formation  of  flowcr-lju;is.  The 
ground  should  never  be  dug  within  at  least  four  feet  of  the 
stem  ;  but  the  suriace  of  the  soil  should  be  frequently  broken 
with  a  fork,  and,  therefoie.your  plan  of  spreading  gravel  four 
inches  deep  along  the  surface  of  the  border  will  not  answer. 
The  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  wall  is  too  small  a  space  to 
confine  the  routs  of  iruit-trees  ••(  any  size  in  ;   they  should  at 

least  have  six  feet  of  a  border.; C«j-^7?(^/.  — Root-pruning 

need  not  he  repeated  during  three  years  at  least.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  perform  the  opt-raiion.  Guano  may  be  applied 
to  fruit-trees  at  the  rate  Ol  4  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  best  in  a  liquid 
state,  early  in  spring  i| 
Fl'ciisias.— ^  Subscriber,  Milton.— E[i\}'s  Kentish  Bride  and 
Bridegroom.  Standish's  Colossus  and  Attractor,  Miller's  Con- 
stellation, Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  robusta,  rtflexa,  splendcns, 
Paragon,  Formosa  elegans,  Conspicua  arborea,  and  Venus 
victrix.  Turfy  peat,  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  a  small 
quantity  ofsilver  sand  is  the  proper  compost  for  Fuchsias.  We 
have  not  heard  of  charcoal  beiiii;  tried,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
of  Its  agreeing  with  this  tribe.* 
Hkatino.— W  Novice. — Astove  is  useless  for  the  purpose  you  de- 
scribe. It  will  be  much  better  to  build  a  flue  at  once;  but 
nothing  will  really  answer  your  purpose  as  a  substitute  for 
stable  litter,  except  liot- water  gutters.  An  Arnott  stove  will 
be  expetisive,  and  will  not  be  of  service  in  your  case. Horn- 
dean. — 'I'here  is  no  ohjecC  in  bringing  steam  "nearer  its 
work."    Once  admitted  into  the  atmosiihere  of  the  Vinery,  it 


will  diffuse  itself  abundantly,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  supply,  as 
seems  to  be  tlie  casi-,  in  your  apparatus ;  fi-inch  openings  are 
abundantly  large  tn  admit  it  by.  Make  the  gutters  6  inches 
deep,  and  place  g  inches  of  coarse  cinders  upon  them,  in  which 

plunge  your  prnpagating-pots. T.  ^.  A'.— Tlie  flues  buried 

in  sand  and  filled  in  at  Hie  sides,  will  give  the  most  steady  and 
durable  heat  lo  sawdust,  whicli,  however,  is  a  very  bad  mate- 
rial, and  far  inferior  tofomn-oii  cinders;  but  it  will  probably 
prove  too  dry.  From  70°  to  80°  is  the  b"St  temperature  of  the 
plunging  material  in  a  hr-t-bed  ;  but  it  is  needlessly  high  for 
Roses,  which  will  not  bear  80'^  to  90°  wiiliout  running  into 
weak  wood  ;  for  them  .-^o"  is  sulficient.  and  such  air-heat  as  we 
find  on  an  average  in  a  warm  day  in  May.  Roses  are  ruined 
by  excessive  stimulus,  where  forced. 
Hedgko.— jl/«fV^/(y/t/.-Of  your  young  hedgethore  should  not  be 
more  of  the  young  wood  cut  the  first  season  than  what  is  sup- 
posed the  frost  would  destroy  during  winter.  The  same  me- 
thod should  be  followed  the  second  year  also,  excepting  per- 
haps some  of  the  strongestshoots,  which  may  be  lopped  to  the 
level  ol  th'-'  others.  By  the  time  the  hedge  is  three  years'  old, 
it  m^y  be  ilrcssed  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  straight,  hut 
nothing  more  should  be  taken  off  the  top  shoots  until  it  has 
an  ived  at  the  permanent  height.  Yuu  may  cut  your  Beech- 
hedge  now  ;  the  heiicht  may  be  about  :i.J  feet.t 
iNsKcrs.  — J.  F.  B.  —  We  are  unable  to  advise  you  regarding  the 
Pc-ch-trees,  as  it  is  imjiossible  to  ascertain  from  your  conimu- 
iiicatinn  what  insect  it  is  ihar  does  the  mischief;  but  if  you 
will  tiansmit  us  specimens  with  the  buds  or  leaves,  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  attacked,  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  R. 
Lii-iKs.— /.  ,1/.— The  real  Lilium  la^cifolium  is  not  known  to  be 
in  Europe;  of  L.  speciosum  there  are  several  varieties,  one  of 
which  is  called  Eximium.  The  L.  lancifolium  of  gardens  is  the 
same  as  L.  speciosum.  Yuu  had  betier  write  to  Mr.  Towers; 
we  cannot  find  room  for  your  observations. 
Manurks. —  .-I  flc^fn/jc?'.— Snlpha'e  of  ammonia  is  employed  as 
a  topdressing  for  grass  land  in  March,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  cwt. 

per  acrii. J,  p.  — vVe  never  saw  woollen  rags  used  for  Pota- 

toe<:,  but  ptesume  they  are  chopped  into  pieces  about  au  inch 

square. OJillns.—We  should   try  Potter's    guano     for  both 

irarden  and  meadow. A  i>f/yarrjifr.— Soot  isa  good  material 

in  its  wav,  but  either  superiibosphate  of  lime  or  Potter's  guano, 

or  Peruvian  gimno,  are  a   thousand    times   better. 'i'yro.— 

Either  Potter's  or  Peruvian  guano  will  answer  your  purpose. 
Use  them  dissolved  in  water. Wintun. — Give  a  wine-glass- 
ful of  supcrphosphare  of  lime  to  each  pot  in  which  your  Pelar- 
goniums are  to  flower.  Apply  it  as  a  topdressing  only. 
Mkai.y  Bug. — A  Subscritjer.—ln  order  to  destroy  this,  wlien  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  carefully  rub  off  from  your  Vines  all  the 
rough  exterior  bark,  using  a  stiff  brush  where  required  to  get 
into  the  angles  of  the  branches.  Then  wash  the  Vine  with 
strong  so;ip-suds;  or  if  you  do  not  mind  appearances,  you  may 
cover  them  with  whitewash,  which  will  do  as  well.  This  opera- 
tion will  remove  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
insects  which  may  remain  on  your  Vines.; 
Mkloks.— A  correspondent  inquires  which  is  the  best  Melon 
for  preserving  ?  Will  any  of  our  readers  oblige  us  with  an 
answer )  1 
Namks  of  Frl'Its.— C.  //.  C  — No.  i,  Catillac ;  221,  Bergamotte 
de  Hollande  ;  155,  Gilogit ;  224,  Virgoulease  ;  276.  Echasserie.H 
Names  OF  Plant-.— Tro/;if.'«/.- -1.  Hedyosmum  nutans.  7  and 
8.  Specits  of  Eugenia.  9.  Some  Convolvulaceous  plant.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  give  you  further  informatinn  ;  but  it  is 
impossiiile  to  name  tropical,  or  indeed  most  plants,  \^hen  only 
in  leaf,  without  an  amount  of  inquiry  which  we  are  sure  you 
would  not  wish  us  to  undertake. 
On'iovs. —  A  Subscriber. —  Guano  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
Onions.  To  your  bed  20  yards  long  and  4  feet  wide,  you  may 
apply  25  lbs.,  being  about  at  the  rale  01  4  cwt.  to  an  acre,  which 
is  quite  sufficient  lor  gurdeii  purposes.  It  being  of  a  hot  burn- 
ing' iiFtture,  must  be  well  mixed  with  six  or  seven  times  its 
bulk  of  good  light  soil.  The  Onions  may  be  sown  in  drills 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  drawn  lengthwise  in  the  bed. 
In  this  way  liioy  are  more  easily  kept  clean  than  when  they 

are   sown    broadcast.! JI/«/)-///.Jd.— Presuming  that   your 

ground  has  been  rough  dug  in  autumn,  and  duly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  when  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  you  niay 
point  over  the  surface  slightly  with  a  spade,  breaking  it  well 
as  you  proceed.  Sow  in  drills,  as  directed  above,  on  the  first 
fine  day  after  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  ground  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  + 
Pklarcomcms. — A  Beginnn'. — These  may  be  shifted  now  with 
advantage.  A  mixture  of  two  (larts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well- 
decomposed  cow-manure,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  with 
a  small  portion  of  silver  sand,  will  be  found  a  suitable  com- 
post for  blooming  them  in.:; 
Paii.viN'G. — Setnirustict/s.  —  Prune  Common  Laurels,  and  all 
those  which  are  rather  tender,  just  when  the  buds  are  swelling' 
in  spring.  Suchas  are  quite  hardy  may  be  pruned  at  any  time 
during  winter. 
Raspbkrrv. — T.  P. — We  are  unable  to  find  anywhere  an  analysis 

of  the  ashes  of  this  plant. 
Salt  of  tiik  Earth. — I  beg  to  inform  "  N.  H.  Gritton"- that  the 
words,  "  Salt  of  the  Earth"  were  quoted  from  a  sermon  an  old 
sermon,  but  a  famous  sermon— theSermonuntheMount.  P.M.    ' 
The  Olivk.— i-'.  W.  C  — See  p.  81,  1843.     IE  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  tree  can  improve  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.      The  efflo* 
rescence  seems  tn  be  nitrate  of  lime. 
YisEs.—R.  TF.— The  check  which  takes  place  at  the  extremities 
of  your  Vine  shoots  after  the  latter  have  grown  from  6  to  12 
feet  in   length,  is  probably  occasioned  by  a  want  of  sufficient 

moisture  at  the  roots. ij ^  Sub^icribe^r. —  Having  commenced 

forcing  your  Vines  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  increase  to  60°, 
anrl  when  the  leaves  expand,  65^  to  70°;  when  setting,  75^10  80" 
will  not  be  too  much.'! 
MiscELLAXiioifs. — A. a. — There  is  but  one  variety  of  Camellia 
reticulata.  But  that  is  apt  to  have  white  leaves  without  get- 
ting out  of  hea  th.  Warmth  prevents  it.  C— Loudon  is  right. 
But  Deodars  do  not  require  a  moist  subsoil.  Cedars  will  suc- 
ceed betier  in  a  soil  less  dry,  even  with  a  subsoil  of  clayey 
loam.  The  Araucana  imbricata  seems  to  like  light  land.  We 
doubt  if  it  will  succeed  in  clay  or  damp  places.  The  tops  and 
sides  of  hills  are  its  favourite  haunts.  It  is  an  ugly  tree  when 
old.  You  will  find  your  question  about  other  Firs  answered 
in  former  papers  on  Coniferaj  in  this  Journal.  P.  Pallasiana 
is  the  same  as  P.  Tanrica.  We  doubt  whether  you  can  get 
any  except  grafted  plants  of  P.  Sabiniana  and  Coulteri.  We 
cannot  answer  the  question  about  Pinus  mitis,  and  never  give 
prices.  An  Amateur  Florist. — We  never  recommend  nursery- 
men.! A  Yuuiig  Gardener  will  find  excellent  information  on 
the  night  temiierature  ot  Vineiies  given  at  p.  459.  1913.  Vigil, 
— No  evergreen  grow-*  faster  than  Furze  or  Broom  ,  or,  if  you 
want  a  tree,  than  the  Common  Lwurel.  The  Huntingdon  Elm 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growers,  but  the  Ccerulean  Willow  beats  ic, 
and  so  does  Sir  Charles  Wager's  Maple.  Acer  maerophyllum 
is  quite  hardy  ;  it  grows  about  as  fast  as  the  latter.     The  fastest 

growing    Pine  is   the   Laricio. 3>ro.— The    black   Spanish 

Onion.    Use  for  them  charcoal  and  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Z.— We  do  not  understand  your  objection.     We  use  less 

small  type  tliati  ever.  Auy  fine  sand  tliat  is  free  from  iron  or 
salt  wid  do;  coarse  sand  is  thought  not  to  answer  the  purpose. 
We  believe  common  coke,  which  contains  much  sulphur,  is 

injurious  to  copper  boilers. [  =  ]— a    span-roofed  house  or 

pit  running  noitti  and  south  is  suitable  for  a  propagating- 
house.  + .^//j/i'/.— Aponegeton  distachyon  is.  or  was,  natu- 
ralised in  the  water  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh ;  but  we 

have  not  seen  it  liere  in  the  south. A  Subscriber.— No.  1  is 

out  of  print;  10  may  be  had  by  enclosing  six  po3taf:e-stamps. 

J.  iV.  J. — Answered  p.    104.!! A.  Duncan.— The  True  Sun 

ceased  about  five  years  back. 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  la*e. 
Erratum.— In    Mr.    Cattkll's    advertisement    last  week,  for 
Standard  and  Uw:'rf  Pansies  read  Stand-ird  and  Dwarf  Roses. 
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EXAMPLK  FARM. 

WANTED,  to  Kedt  on  Lease,  for  a  term  of  not  le.^s 
than  21  Years,  to  enter  at  Laily-day.  a  Cominndious 
Dwellinff-lionse,  and  about  120  acres  of  Arable  Land,  tor  t'le  pur- 
pose or  Inrmins:  it  into  an  EXAMPLE  FARM.  It  must  be  near 
to  a  Kaihvay  station,  and  within  50  miles  o(  Lnndon  ;  on  the 
j^reensanri  formaiion,  under  the  chalk,  or  on  the  Lniulon  ctny  or 
plastic  clay  above  the  chalk.- Apply  to  Mr.  Moiiton,  Chester- 
hill.  Stroud. 


AGRICULTURE. — A  Gentlcmjin  occupying  a  Farm 
of  fiOO  acres,  of  Tariou3  descriptions  of  ?>oil.  ].lcas;intly  situatorl 
in  the  highly  cultivated  county  of  Norfolk,  and  within  five  miles  dis- 
tance of  three  of  ita  market  Towns,  ia  desirous  of  taking  one  or  tno 
YOUNG  MEN.  to  learn  the  practice  of  AgriculCure.  The  parties 
would  in  all  respects  be  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  would 
have  tlieopportunityofrecularly  attending  Norwich  market  (decidedly 
the  laraest  and  most  celebrated  prnviuci:*!  stock  market  in  Entrland,) 
and  also  the  advantace  of  bccomiufr  anjuainted  «ith  the  most  ai)- 
proved  specimens  of  Atiriculturallniplemeul.-*  and  machinery.  Refer- 
ences piven  and  required.     Address,  J.  L>.,  PostOffice,  Norwich. 
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SATURDAY,  PER R VARY  2t,  18-14. 


MEETINns  FOR  THB  TWO  FOIXQWING  WEEKS. 
:i>>-F^"Av.  Frh.  28    .     .Xifrccultural  S.viciy  ct"  Enpliiiid. 
,  Feb.  23        .    Afjiit;- Imp.  Soyiaty  oUrtfland. 
1  Soilpty  of  Enifland. 
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fFrMmlingham. 
■t;h5<  Kaylei^h. 

(.C'<Ilin(,'hani> 
■ch^Li  Harlea'on. 

.-^ -J-     ^  J;- 

\The  present  is  the  proper  season  foiI  planting 
Beans.  There  are  many  ways  of"  cultivating  this 
plant.'  The  seed  is  by  some  sown  broadcast  ;  by 
others  it  is  hoed  in  or  drilled,  and  by  many  it  is  dib- 
bled. During  the  growth  of  the  i>lant  the  land  is 
■  in  some  districts  flat-hoed  merely  ;  in  others,  it  is 
horse-hoed  and  cultivated  as  when  carrying  a  fallow- 
cropj  and  in  many  instances  it  is  neglected  altogether; 
and  this  variety  of  management  is  equally  conspicuous 
In  the  treatment  of  the  crop  at  harvest.  We  have 
seen  Beans,  sown  broadcast  upon  land  which  had  just 
been  ploughed,  present  on  coming  up  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  drilled  ;  and  in  this  case,  the 
furrows  being  about  10  inches  wide,  the  advantages  in 
the  cleaning  of  the  land,  which  are  afforded  by 
narrow  drilling,  were  cheaply  obtained.  The 
regular  distribution,  however,  of  the  seed,  with 
all  the  advantages  following  from  it  to  the  crop  and  to 
the  land,  which  are  obtained  by  drilling,  hoeing,  and 
dibbling,  render  these  plans  in  every  case  preferable  to 
that  of  sowing  Beans  broadcast. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  cheapest.     Beans 
are  drilled  in  at  all  distances  from  10  to  '26  inches.  In 
the   former    case,  the   land  can  only  be  cleaned  by 
hand-hoeing — in   the  latter,  it   can  be   cultivated  in 
every  respect  as  during  a  fallow-crop ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  Bean-crop  is  made  preparatory  for  that  of 
Wheat,  this  is  an  especial  advantage.     In  the  latter 
case,  which  is  general  in  Scotland,  the  land  is  manured 
in  drills  27  inches  wide,  the  seed  having  been    pre- 
viously sown  in  them  by  a  hand-barrow  used  for  the 
purpose ;    the   ridges  are  then  split   by   the   double 
mould-board  plough,  the   seed  and  the   dung  beinc 
thus  covered  together.     Before  the  plants  are  up,  the 
land  is  harrowed,  the  ridges  forn)ed  by  the  double 
mould-board  plough  being  thus  in  a  measure  obliter- 
ated.    The  plants,  when  up,  are  pared,  i.  c.  a  small 
plough  is  sent  down  each  side  of  the  row,  throwing 
the  earth  from  it  into  the  intervals  between  the  rows. 
These  intervals  are  horse-hoed  ami  hand-hoed,  and 
after  a  while  the  double  mould-board  plough  is  again 
put  in  requisition — the  plants  are  earthed  up  and  left 
till   harvest   time.     In    drilling   Beans,  four   or   live 
bushels  are  sown  per  acre.     In  some  districts  Beans 
are  drilled  by  the  Bean-barrow  in  a  simpler  manner 
than  that  just  described,  this  implement  being  sent 
down  every  thir<l  furrow  as  the  ploughs  are  at  work  in 
the  field.     The  furrow  slices  being  10  inches  wide,  it 
is  evident  the  plants  will  come  up  in  rows  30  inches 
wide. 

The  operation  of  hoeing  in  Beans  costs  about  (is., 
and  requires  four  bushels  of  seed,  per  acre.  The  seed 
is  planted  across  the  ridges  in  rows,  aliout  nineincht-s 
apart ;  the  labourer,  in  tlie  act  of  making  each  trench 
with  his  hoe  fill.%  the  one  alreaily  niaile,  in  which  he 
has  .scattered  a  quantity  of  seed.  Beans  are 
dibbled  iu  two  ways  ;  in  the  one,  the  unharrowed 
furrow  slice  is  the  labourer's  guiile,  and  two  or  three 
seeds  are  put  into  each  of  the  holes,  which  are  made 
about  111  inches  asunder  in  the  alternate  furrows  ;  iu 
the  other,  the  land  is  harrowed  down,  ami  two  lines 
are  employed  as  a  guide  for  the  labourer,  'I'hese 
linen  are  placed  about  in  inches  apart,  generally  across 
«he  ridges,  and  the  lahourer  facing  tliein,  manages 
both  at  once.  He  makes  in  succession  four  holes 
about  10  inches  asunder,  in  the  near  row,  putting 
about  a  cjjuple  of  Beans  into  each  as  it  is  made, 
and  after  doing  the  sanie  in  the  far  row,  he  moves 

•n.'^"''"'"   "''  ""''   "'"^   repeats   the   operatioti. 

Oic  holes  are  filled   in  by  a   subsequent  harrowing. 


Two,  or  at  the  most,  three  bushels  of  seed  are  thus 
planted,  and  about  5.s.  an  acre  are  paid  for  the 
work.  Formerly,  the  operation  used  frequently 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  bushel  sown,  the  sum  being 
20(/.  or  so,  but  this  unreasonable  method  of  payment 
is  being  dropped  now— it  acted  as  a  premiumupon 
carelessness  and  dishonesty. 

The  Bean  prefers  laud  such  as  that  affected  by 
Wheat— a  stiff  loam  suits  it  well.  Maiiy  kinds  of 
Bean  are  sown,  but  they  are  all,  botanically  speaking, 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  Mazagan,  long-podded, 
and  Heligoland,  are  among  the  rarer  kinds  cultivated 
in  fields  ;  the  most  common  being  the  Horse  and  the 
Tick  Bean, of  which  the  latier  is  the  more  prolific  and 
superior  in  quality,  and  the  former  the  more  hardy.* 


The  following  are  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
Si'ADE-iiusrANDUY,  by  the  late  Rev.  VV.  L.  ilham, 
who  contributed  so  many  valuable  articles  on  Agricul- 
tural subjects  to  the  Gardrners^  Chrontc/e.  W'e 
insert  them  here,  because,without  determining  whether 
or  not  in  some  cases  llie  farmer  can  profitably  cultivate 
land  wholly  by  manual  labour,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  he  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  spade,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  plough, 
but  as  an  assistant  to  it ;  and  the  following  remarks 
are  well  calculated  to  recommend  such  an  employment 
of  manual  labour: — 

At  times  such  as  that  which,  we  hope,  has  now 
passed,  when  there  is  a  stagnation  in  trade,  and 
when  men  able  and  willing  to  work  cannot  find 
sufficient  employment  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  there  is  an  outcry  raised  against  all 
those  contrivances  by  which  manual  labour  is 
diminished.  Spade-husbandry  is  naturally  looked  to 
as  a  palliative,  if  not  a  remedy ;  and  many  calcula- 
tions are  made  to  prove,  that  by  substituting  the 
spade  for  the  plough,  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be 
so  much  increased,  as  fully  to  repay  the  expense  of 
the  additional  labour.  There  is  no  denying  the  truth 
of  many  of  these  calculations,  and  if  we  have  any 
doubts,  we  need  only  some  fine  day  take  the  steamer 
to  Antwerp,  go  down  the  Scheldt  to  Tanisse,  or  any 
village  in  the  VV^aes  country,  and  judge  with  our  eyes 
of  the  success  of  Spade-husbandry.  We  may  return 
within  the  week  perfectly  convinced,  however  incredu- 
lous we  were  before.  The  Spade-husbandry  there 
enables  an  active  industrious  man  to  cultivate  from 
six  to  ten  acres  of  light  land  ;  to  pay  a  high  rent  for 
it;  to  maintain  his  family  comfortably,  and  often  to 
lay  by  a  sum  of  money  to  set  up  a  son  with,  or  give  a 
portion  to  a  daughter,  if  not  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  for 
iiis  own  occupation  and  that  of  his  children  after  him. 

This  is  a  pleasing  picture  and  a  true  one;  why  not, 
then,  introduce  it  in  England  ?     To  a  certain  extent  it 
might  answer  ;  a  hard-working,  sober,  industrious  fa- 
mily,where  every  individual  from  the  old  grandmother 
to  the  child,  just  out  of  its  infancy  contributes  something 
in  the  shape  of  labour  to  the  common  stock — where 
they  are  content  to  live  on  coarse  bread  and  skim-milk, 
or  butter-milksoup,  where  the  men  are  at  work  before 
the  sun  is  risen,  and  after  the  evening  twilight;  such 
a  family  might  live  on  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  be  happy  and  contented  ;  but  would  this 
suit  the  English  labourer  ?  Ten  hours'  work  is  a  long 
day  for  him ;  he  is  accustomed   to  have  some  bacon 
at  least  with  his  white  bread,  and  a  pint  of  ale  is  no 
extravagance  after  the  day's  work  is  over.    His  wife  has 
her  children  to  nurse  and  attend  to.     His  boys  and 
girls   go    to     school    to    fit    them   for     something 
better  than  mere  daily  labour.     In  short,  he  lives  like 
a  gentleman  when  compared  to  the  foreign  labourer. 
Do  we  regret  this,   or   find   fault  ?     Certainly  not. 
Would  that  every  labourer  could   always  command 
these  comforts,  besides  that  of  a  clean    neat   cottage 
and  well-kept  garden  !      Spade-husbandry — that  is, 
digging  the  land  instead  of  ploughing  it— will  not 
afford  this  ;  but  it  may  be  accomplished  by  the  union 
of  machines  lo  abridge  labour,  and  the  application  of 
a  better  system  of  tillage,  in  which  much  more  ma- 
nual labour  is  employed.     Instead  of  wearing  out  the 
strength  of  a  man  by  making  him   turn  up  a  hard 
and  compact  soil,  why  not  do  this  by  the  brute  force 
of  horses  or  oxen  wirile  the  man  is  set  to  work  where 
his   dexterity  and   ingenuity  may  be  exercised,  and 
where  he  can  do  what  Tieither  horses  nor  implements 
can  do  so  well.      Vi'e  do  not  allude  to  draining,  how- 
ever useful  anil  profitable  an  operation  on  all  stiff  cold 
soils  ;  for,  in  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  wet  soils  will 
have  been  laid  dry,  and  little  labour  will  be  required 
to  keep   the  old  drains  in  order  ;  but  when  the  land 
has  been  ploughed  once,  orofiener,  is  it  already  in  the 
best  stale  for  cherishing  the  seed  and  nursing   the 
young  plant  'f     If  it  has  ijeen  richly  ujanured,  is  it  .so 
free  from  all  useless  weeds  that  the  crop  will  suffer  no 
diminution  from  their  presence'/      <Jr  is  it  imagined 
that  in  the  large  fields  of  the  farmer  there   is  no  use 
for  constant  manual  labour  when  it  has  been  ploughed, 
cross-ploughed,-    subsoil-plouglu-d,     scarified,     rolled, 
ami  harrowed,   ami  after  iIm.'  seed   has  been  sown  or 
drilled  regularly  •f     If  so,  we  will  invite  the  most  ex 
*  auc  i'iojcn:tur  J.uw'o  "■  ticinciu.,  'ji  l*fut,ti'.-ai  AgnuuUurc." 


perienced  farmer  to  walk  over  hi.s  own  fields,  to  see 
the  state  of  the  surface,  to  examine  the  depth  at 
which  one  seed  has  been  harrowed  in,  while  anoiher 
is  scarcely  covered  with  earth,  so  that  the  first  bird 
which  passes  by  readily  discovers  and  preys  upon  it. 
We  will  take  him  along  the  furrows  which  separate 
the  lands,  or  stitches,  as  they  are  called.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy,  how  many  clods  are  lying  there  which  will  im- 
pede the  course  of  the  waters  in' heavy  rains  ;  if  it  is 
loose,  how  many  places  are  there  where  the  soil  has 
slipped  more  or  less,  leaving  some  of  the  seed  bare 
which  it  should  have  covered  !  How  much  attention 
and  light  labour  might  be  applied  here,  which  would 
suit  women  and  children,  without  fatiguing  them  ! 

There  is  the  operation  of  dibbling  the  seed  in  one 
season,  of  hoeing  the  crops  in  another,  of  forking-up 
land  which  has  been  ploughed,  to  bieak  the  clods,  to 
let  out  the  small  seeds  imprisoned  in  them,  to  destroy 
those  which  have  just  sprung  up;  in  short,  to  makea 
field  resemble  a  garden.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the 
crops  will  never  repay  ihe  outlay,  we  maintain  the 
contrary.  If  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  experience 
that  even  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  digo-ing 
the  ground  is  fully  repaid  by  the  crops,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  same  result  from  a  more  perfect 
tillage,  attended  with  less  hard  labour  ?  There  are 
many  examples  of  crops  of  more  than  double  the 
usual  average  on  land  treated  in  every  respect  as 
is  usual  in  a  farm,  except  in  the  greater  attention  to 
minutiiB,  which  are  overlooked  in  a  field,  but  carefully 
attended  to  in  a  garden.  Why  should  not  the  surface 
of  a  field  be  gently  raked  when  it  begins  to  set  after 
rain,  tliat  is,  form  a  crust,  so  as  to  impede  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant  as  it  ri<es  to  the  day  ?  Why  should 
the  intervals  of  the  stitches  not  be  dug  out,  like  those 
between  seed-beds  in  a  garden,  and  the  earth  thrown 
over  the  plants  to  strengthen  them  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  earth,  while  the  deep  intervals  collect  all  the  su- 
perfluous water,  wdiich  might  chill  the  roots,  if  not 
rot  their  fibres.  Let  the  common  field-seeds  be  sown 
carefully  in  a  garden  well  coveied  and  pressed,  or 
trodden— the  surface  raked  smoodi,  the  paths  between 
the  buds  kept  neatly  shovelled  out,  and  who  will  not 
expect  an  extraordinary  crop?  It  is  well  known  that 
injudicious  manuring  diminishes  the  crop,  but  with 
improved  tillage  the  crop  is  always  more  certain  and 
abundant.  The  finest  and  richest  soil  badly  tilled  will 
produce  but  a  moderate  crop,  wliile  a  naturally  bad 
soil  may  be  so  improved  by  judicious  tillage  as  to  pro- 
duce far  more  abundant  crops  than  the  richer.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  good  system  ;  we  would  not  have 
men  harnessed  to  carts,  where  brute  strength  alone  is 
required,  to  draw  a  load  ;  but  we  would  set  them  to 
such  work  as  requires  judgment  and  dexterity.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  applied  to  the  operations  of 
husbandry,  experiment  and  observation  alone  can 
teach  ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  there  is  every  rational 
probability. 

That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  suggest  imprac- 
ticable improvements,  let  us  only  consider  how  many 
crops  are  lost,  or  greatly  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  circumstances  which  affected  the  first 
shoots,  and  caused  a  retarded  and  consequently 
weakened  growth.  How  many  plants  of  Wheat  are 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  on  light  soils  by  the  frost, 
which,  if  the  seed  had  been  deposited  at  a  proper 
depth  and  firmly  trod  in,  would  have  produced 
numerous  stems  and  ears?  The  attention  of  a  man 
directed  to  the  state  of  a  field  might  avert  innumerable 
evils  ;  the  first  appearance  of  blight  or  ndldew  might 
be  watched,  and  correctives  a])plied,  which  strict 
attention  to  the  appearances  would  soon  discover ;  the 
ravages  of  worms  and  insects  might  likewise  be 
arrested  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  a  crojj,  now  left 
to  take  its  chance,  might  be  defended  from  its  enemies 
and  secured  from  harm.  MHiat  good  gardeners  do 
with  respect  to  fruits  and  vegetaljles,  by  care  anil 
attention  might  be  readily  extended  to  the  produce  of 
the  field,  and,  doubtless,  with  the  same  success.  A 
man  with  a  spade,  a  hoe,  and  a  rake,  cannot  fail  to 
find  ample  and  useful  occupation  in  a  field  at  all 
seasons  ;  and  if  he  is  interested  in  the  result,  by  a  pre- 
mium on  any  increase  of  crop  beyond  the  usual  aver- 
age, he  will  well  earn  the  wages  he  may  receive. 

Much  useful  labour  might  likewise  be  applied  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  dairy.  The  stalling  of  cows  at 
all  times  of  theyear  is  found  decidedly  more  economical 
than  the  old  practice  of  letting  them  roam  at  liberty  in 
large  pastures.  Natural  and  artificial  meadows  may 
be  cut  before  the  flower  of  the  Grasses  expands,  and 
afford  excellent  and  abuiulant  food  for  the  cows  ;  while 
women  and  children  may  be  eni])loyed  in  eradicating 
all  plants  which  are  either  useless  as  nourishment,  or 
hurtful  to  the  cows  by  giving  a  taste  to  the  milk. 

All  these  are  mere  suggestions  worthy  of  a  trial; 
but  they  are  not  vague  and  crude  fancies,  for  most  of 
them  have  some  foundation  iu  experience  and 
ob.scrvation.  The  jirinciplc  we  contend  for  is  simply 
this  :  that,  without  adding  to  the  more  laborious  part 
of  the  work,  many  more  hands  might  be  employed  OJl 
a  farm,  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  cost,  by  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  neatness  and  perfection  of  garden  cultivation 
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on  a  larger  scale.  Much  may  be  learned  by  watching 
the  cultivation  of  allotments  of  land,  where  these  are 
judiciously  let  to  industrious  labourers  ;  after  their 
day's  work  you  may  see  them  carefully  examining 
their  little  plots  of  VV'heat,  or  any  other  produce,  with 
a  spud  or  little  hoe— the  weeds  are  picked  out  before 
they  are  well  out  of  the  ground — a  clod  on  the  sur- 
face, if  sufficiently  dry,  is  broken  by  a  slight  blow 
■with  the  back  of  the  hoe— a  plant  which  appears 
rather  loosely  set  in  the  ground  is  made  firm  by  a 
tread  of  the  foot;  all  this  is  very  slight  work,  yet  at 
harvest  we  see  crops  of  seven  and  eight  quarters  of 
Wheat  per  acre  on  land  which,  in  the  memory  of  man, 
never  produced  half  that  quantity,  and  which  is  by  no 
means  abundantly  manured.  Suppose  that  a  week's 
■work  of  an  able-bodied  man  in  a  Wheat-Held  only 
causes  an  increase  of  two  bushels  at  harvest,  the  extra 
labour  and  attention  will  be  paid  for  ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  the  increase  of  two  bushels  on  every  acre 
■will  be  considered  as  no  great  thing  in  a  field  of  ten 
acres  thus  attended  to  ;  yet  this  increase  will  repay  a 
constant  unremitted  attention  of  a  man  for  ten  weeks, 
giving  him  ample  wages. 

But  what  is  the  farmer  the  better  for  this  ?  Much, 
in  every  way  :  his  crop  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds  ; 
the  labour  for  the  subsequent  crop  is  much  lighter, 
and  his  land  is  improved  in  texture  by  all  this  careful 
tillage.  If  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fallowing  his  fields 
to  clean  theni,  he  may  defer  this  process  for  a  longer 
time,  if  not  omit  it  altogether.  If  he  sows  Clover  or 
artificial  Grasses,  the  carefully  prepared  surface  insures 
their  growth  and  saves  much  seed.  The  failure  of  a 
sowing  of  Clover  is  no  trifling  loss,  as  we  all  know, 
and  an  improved  tillage  will  decidedly  diminish  the 
chances  of  failure,  lu  short,  where  there  is  the  wish 
to  do  good,  uhile  we  benefit  ourselves,  and  have  the 
pecuniary  means  to  meet  some  additional  expense, 
nothing  can  be  more  strongly  recommended  than  to 
apply  constant  and  minute  manual  labour  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  and  thus  to  promote  the  cer- 
tainty and  beauty  of  the  crops. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  &c. 

[Continued  from  ptigt  H'6  ) 
I  APPLIED  the  three  dressings  as  above  stated,  viz., 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  manganese  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  eqiral  quantities,  1^  cwt.  pier  acre, 
and  Guano  mixed  with  soil,  to  rows  of  Turnips  alter 
they  had  received  the  second  hoeing  and  begun  to  spread 
over  the  top  of  the  drill.  The  effect  as  to  the  colour 
and  growth  of  the  tops  was  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
.proportions  as  on  the  Clover-fogg  ;  but  the  final  result  of 
this  experiment  remains  to  be  proved  by  the  weight  of  the 
Toots,  wlien  taken  up,  as  compared  with  each  other  and  with 
rows  that  had  no  top-dressing.*  I  applied  the  same  dress- 
ings to  Rape,  sown  upon  hone  manure,  when  it  was  about 
three  inches  high,  and  in  this  case  the  nitrate  and 
mixture  produced  the  most  decided  effect  that  I  had 
yet  seen.  Within  a  month  those  rows  had  grown  to  twice 
the  height  of  the  rest  of  tlie  field,  and  were  covered  closely 
over  the  intervals,  bearing  fully  double  the  weight  of  pro- 
duce, although  about  a  week  after  being  applied  the  leaves 
were  spotted  and  blistered,  probably  owing  to  the  nitrate 
not  having  been  pounded  sufficiently  small.  Those  done  with 
guano  were  better  than  the  part  which  hwd  nothing,  but  much 
inferior  to  that  to  whicii  nitrate  had  been  applied.  Some 
sheep  were  put  upon  that  part  of  the  field  on  the  2-kh  of 
August,  and  in  a  week  had  earen  the  rows  done  witli 
nitrate  and  manganese  close  to  the  ground,  while  tliose 
done  with  guano  and  left  undone  were  hardly  touched,  a 
decided  proof  that  the  application  of  nitrate  to  such 
plants  has  the  eilect  of  not  only  increasing  the  quantity  to 
a  great  extent,  but  of  rendering  it  more  palatable  to 
animalsj  and  1  doubt  not  in  an  equal  degree  more  nutri- 
tious. I  found  nitrate  very  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
Tares,  and  extremely  so  to  six  acres  of  the  second  year's 
grass  to  which  I  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  I  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  effect  was  greater  and  more  rapid  than  upon  the  first 
year's  Clover ;  probably  because  being  a   thicker   cover, 


*  Dec.Sih,  la4l.— The  Turnips  were  iiiuied  this  day  and  care- 
fully cleaned  of  tops  and  tap-roots,  alter  wliicli  they  were  care- 
fully weighed,  under  the  Jiispectiun  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  loUuw- 
jDg  Trtble  bIiows  the  result: 


Top  dressings. 


Nitrate  of  soda 
ManganesL&iiitrate 
Guano    . 

iNothins 


Square  yards 
in  each 

Portion. 


166  4  gths 
166  4.ythB 

l6ti4.9triS 

I66  4.9ths 


Weight  of     I 
ruriiips  in  each 
Hnition. 


St.  Ihs. 
117    B 
117    8 
127'   6 
124  10 


Weight  per 
acre. 


tons  lbs. 
2t     58 

21  5S 
23     2b 

22  lo6 


The  tops  were  not  weiylied,  as  their  value  is  small,  and  would 
go  a  short  way  in  altering:  the  comparative  value  of  the  produce  ; 
buttlie  riiills  to  which  the  nitrate,  and  niixiuie  of  nitrate  and 
manganese  were  applied,  showed  much  more  top  throughout  the 
season  tliati  the  others,  alLhoupii  in  the  end  the  roots  wei^tieii 
less.  \\  hetliLT  those  roots  would  have  gone  on  to  increase  till 
they  had  overtaken  the  ntliers,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  by 
the  unnsuiiUy  severe  frosts  which  cmne  on  early  in  November,  1 
do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  the  experimecit  tends  to  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  alieady  expressed,  that  saline  manures  are  more 
safely  and  e(ficaciv)usty  applied  to  green  crops,  such  as  Grass, 
Tares,  and  Rape,  than  to  grain  or  the  bulbous-rooted  plants. 
On  the  contrary,  the  effect  produced  by  the  Gnano  is  very  en- 
conraging,  espicialiy  when  it  is  considered  that  I  did  not  receive 
it  in  time  to  apply  it  in  the  rows,  as  bone-dust  and  other  manures 
are  applied,  aud  that  comparatively  bu'  small  particles  of  it  could 
have  found  access  to  the  plants  when  scattered  along  the  tops  of 
the  driUi*  after  the  Turnips  were  first  hucd. 

N.B.  — The  Turnips  refejred  to  above  were  all  grown  upon  an 
ordinary  dressing  of  (old-yard  dung. 


the  whole  of  the  nitrate  would  be  retained  by  the  blades 
of  grass  ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  a  part  would  fall  upon 
the  ground.  This  land  being  in  pasture  the  increased 
produce  could  not  be  brought  to  the  lest  of  actual  weight, 
as  in  hay,  but  the  stock  having  been  kept  off  it  for  a  week 
after  sowing  the  nitrate,  it  acquired  such  a  growth  as,  in 
compatison  with  other  land,  to  keep  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  sheep,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  am  confident  at 
the,,  rate  of  five  per  acre  instead  of  three.  My  expe- 
riments upon  Corn  both  last  year  and  this  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  nitrate  stimulated  a  great  growth  of 
straw.  In  both  years  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  just  previous 
to  the  harvest,  in  consequence  of  which  those  portions 
have  been  laid  and  much  injured,  producing  a  great  bulk 
of  coarse  straw,  but  little  grain.  And  even  in  cases 
where  both  Barley  and  Oats  seemed  in  no  danger  of 
being  too  bulky  and  were  not  lodged,  a  second  growth 
was  produced,  and  they  are  now  being  cut  full  of  g'een 
and  immature  shoots,  while  the  good  grain  does  not  appear 
to  be  more  in  quantity  nor  so  good  in  quality  as  that 
which  had  no  nitrate.  A  rapid  growth  of  straw  with  a 
heavy  blade,  just  before  shooting  out  tlie  ear,  is  always 
attended  with  much  risk,  and  as  ni:rate  i>rnduces  that 
effect,  if  applied  to  Corn  after  it  has  grown  12  or  15  inches 
from  the  ground,  it  must  always  be  attended  more  or  less 
with  danger.  And  when  applied  very  early,  and  before 
the  plants  cover  the  ground,  it  produced,  in  my  case,  no 
effect  at  all. 

With  respect  to  guano,  I  am  sensible  that  the  result  of 
these  experiments  forms  no  test  of  its  value  as  a  matuire. 
Being  the  produce,  accumulated  for  ages  on  the  rocky 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  sea-fowl,  which  feed  on  fisi), 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  ma'.ter  of  the 
richest  and  most  stimulating  kind,  and  ought  to  be  applied 
mixed  with  ashes,  charcoal,  or  some  other  substance,  as 
other  manures  are,  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  accessible  by 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  1  could  not,  however,  procure 
any  at  a  proper  season  for  using  it  in  that  way,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  try  it  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others. 

The  numerous  experiments  which  I  have  made  witii 
nitrate  of  soda  lead  me  to  the  determination  in  my  own 
practice,  to  use  it  as  much  as  possible  on  grass  and  green 
crops,  and  only  on  Corn  in  such  situations  as  run  no  risk, 
be  the  weather  what  it  may,  of  the  crop  being  lodged  from 
too  great  a  growth  of  straw.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
I  can  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  hay  upon  two-thirds, 
or  rather  less,  of  the  land  which  I  have  hitherto  assigned 
to  it  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  grass  ;  so 
that  I  have  one-third  of  the  land  at  liberty  to  feed  sheep. 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  its  application  to  pasture-land 
increased  the  produce  at  any  rate  by  one-third,  and  to 
Rape,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by  one-half;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  must  be  an  extra  production,  in  equal 
proportions,  of  mutton  and  wool,  and  an  additional  return 
of  manure  from  the  sheep  to  the  land,  which  will  produce 
its  effect  upon  the  succeeding  crops  of  grain,  not  by 
stioQulating  a  rapid  growth  at  any  peculiar  stage,  as  nitrate 
does,  but  by  entering  gradually  and  regularly  into  the 
whole  process  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  onwards 
to  the  maturity  of  the  crop. — John  Grey^  Dilston  House. 

REPORT   OF    DR.  VON    MARTIUS  ON  GUANO. 

[Contiimed  fro7n  page  106). 
The  first  chemical  analysis  of  guano  was  made  by  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin,  from  the  specimen  brought  home  by 
Baron  von  Humboldt.  These  chemists  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  uric  acid,  which  was  in 
combination  with  ammonia.  They  also  found  oxalic  acid 
in  combination  with  ammonia  and  potassa,  the  phos- 
phates of  amniooia,  of  lime,  and  of  potassa  and  ammonia, 
and  a  small  qtiaritity  of  a  fatty  matter.  Soon  after  this 
analysis,  Klaproth  made  his  known  ;  and  then  Yiilkel  and 
Vertels  published  a  very  accurate  quantitative  analysis. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  results  of  these 
analvses. 

Klaproth.  Volkel.  Vertels. 
Urate  of  Ammonia  .         .         .  .         l6  9  3.244 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia     .     .         .         .     .        —  10.6         13..S51 

Oxalate  of  Lime  ....    12-75  /.  l6,36o 

Phospliate  of  Ammonia      .         .         .     .         ' —  6.  6  45<i 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia  .        —  2.6  4.136 

Sulphate  of  Potash  ....         —  5.  4.227 

Sulphate  nf  Soda  ....         —  3.8  1.1 19 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  ....        —  4.2  63 

Phosphate  ot  Lime  ....         10  14.3  9.940 

Phost-hate  of  Soda  ....        —  —  5.-.i31 

Muriate  of  Soda 0.5  —  o.l 

Alumina  —  —  0.104 

Clay  and  Sand 32  4.7  — 

A  wa\y  resinous  substance      ...        —  ■ —  0.6 

These  analyses  show  considerable  difffreoce,  but  this  may 
be  explained  by  tlie  varying  age,  purity,  and  origin  of  the 
guano.  It  thlis  appears  that  amongst  animal  manures 
guano  clearly  claims  tlie  first  position.  It  is  uncommonly 
rich  in  ammoniacal  salts,  and  these  salts  act  very  favour- 
ably on  vegetation.  They  abstract  from  the  air  its  car- 
bonic acid,  and  it  is  through  its  means  that  those  various 
proximate  principles  are  formed,  euch  as  starcli,  mucus, 
resin,  ligniu,  &c.,  which  constitute  tbe  body  of  the  plant. 
Witti  the  exception  of  the  oxalate  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  nearly  all  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  urate 
of  ammonia  is  not  so,  but  then  in  the  atmosphere  it  un- 
dergoes a  decomposition,  by  which  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  lormed,  which  is  equally  soluble  with  the  rest  of  the 
salts,  and  is  taken  up  by  plants,  and  contributes  very  much 
to  their  nutrition. 

The  ease  with  which  these  salts  are  decomposed  by  the 
air,  and  rendered  partly  volatile,  wil!  account  for  the  fact 
that  plants  manured  with  Guano  generally  present  early 
in  the  morning,  accumulations  of  dew  on  the  points  of 
their  leaves.  The  Guano  absorbs  the  surrounding  air, 
and  also  the  vapour  of  water  that  may  be  in  it,  which  is 


especially  serviceable  to  plants,  and  this  is  why  Guano  is 
so  valuable  a  manure  in  dry,  barren  regions. 

If  we  compare  Guano  with  otlier  excrement! tions 
manures,  we  shall  find  it  far  preferable  to  those  afforded 
by  man  or  the  other  mammalia,  which  do  not  generally 
contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  matter  that  can  be  ap- 
propriated by  plants  as  food.  It  is  thus  five  times  better 
than  night-soil,  and  it  is  also  very  superior  to  the  so- 
called  Poudretle,  which,  in  the  drying,  loses,  through 
putrefaction  and  evaporation ,  the  greater  proportioa  of 
its  ammoniacal  elements. 

In  birds,  the  excretion  both  of  the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines are  contained  in  the  cloaca,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
volatile  elements  of  the  one  get  combined  with  the  firmer 
elements  of  the  other.  The  Guano  ia  also  the  better, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  produced  by  sea-birds, 
which  live  entirely  on  fish,  and  eat  no  vegetable  matter. 
The  exposure  also  of  the  Guano  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun,  as  soon  as  deposited,  prevents  the  volatile  elements 
from  flying  off,  by  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust  upon  its 
surface.  The  manure  of  our  dove-cotes  suffers  a  consi- 
derable loss  by  its  exposure  to  the  air. 

In  its  action  on  vegetation,  and  in  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, Guano  may  be  compared  to  the  manure  of  dove- 
cotes. Davy  found  in  fresh  dove-cote  manure,  twenty- 
three  parts  soluble  in  water,  consisting  of  uric  acid,  urate 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt;  but  in  the 
dried  manure  only  eight  parts  in  the  100  soluble.  Spren- 
gel  analysed  this  manure,  six  months  old,  and  found  16 
per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  ;  there  was  very  little  uric  acid, 
and  a  great  deal  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  urinate  of 
ammonia,  with  some  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  eighty-four  parts  insoluble  in  water,  consisted  of  sili- 
ceous sand,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  traces 
of  alumina,  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MANX  AGRICULTURE.— No  III. 

{Continued  from  page  58.) 

The  spirit  of  emuUiion  which  prevails  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  extending  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence under  the  auspices  of  Agricultural  Societies,  has 
at  length  winged  its  way  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  amongst 
the  benefits  which  have  followed  in  its  train,  must  be  pro- 
minently mentioned  improvements  in  live  stock,  and  ia 
Agricultural  implements.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  island,  the  Manx  herds  of  cattle  are  of  so  mixed  a 
nature  as  to  be  almost  indescribable.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  of  the  "  Hereford "  crossed  with  the  remote 
"  Guernsey,"  or  hardy  "  Highland  ;"  and  of  the 
"  Holderness  "  or  "  Durham"  crossed  with  the  Polls 
of  adjacent  Galloway,  or  the  beautiful  breed  of  Ayrshire. 

These  incongruous  mixtures  are,  however,  rapidly 
declining,  and  the  importation  of  some  highly-bred  short- 
horned  bulls  and  heifers  is  producing  incalculable  benefit 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  Honour- 
able mention  must  be  made  of  the  short-horned  herds  of 
Fiiulder  of  EUerslie,  Gawne  of  Kentraugh,  Farrant  of 
Jurby,  and  of  the  Jeffresons  ;  nor  should  the  pure  Ayr- 
shire dairy  stock  of  Mrs.  Miller  of  Ballaconyea  be  omitted. 

The  breed  of  sheep  is  also  rapidly  improving,  and  oa 
the  "bleak  and  barren  rock"  (as  Mona  has  been 
ignorantly  described)  may  be  seen  grazing  in  health, 
breed,  and  beauty,  undiminished  by  importation  here,  the 
heavy  Cotswold  and  New  Leicester,  the  beautiful  South- 
down, and  the  hardy  Cheviot;  while  the  active  little 
Manx  sheep  still  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
heathy  mountain  pastures.  With  reference  to  the  im- 
plements of  Agriculture,  there  is  still  great  need  of 
improvement;  for,  although  the  old  wooden  plough  is 
for  the  most  part  superseded  by  one  of  iron,  and  the 
useful  double  mould-board  is  in  much  request,  there  is 
still  great  lack  of  those  newly-invented  instruments,  by 
the  use  of  which  culture  has  been  improved,  and  labour 
diminished,  in  England.  Much  benefit  would  arise  Irom 
the  more  frequent  use  of  scarifiers,  couch-rakes,  and  im- 
proved horse-hoes  in  the  tillage  of  the  land;  and  of  drills 
and  dibbling  machines  for  depositing  seed  corn,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  comparatively  unknown.  Great 
excuse  must-,  hofl-ever,  be  made  in  this  respect,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  tenant  farmer,  or  even  the  small 
Manx  freeholder,  to  encounter  single-handed  the  expense 
of  those  mechanical  improvements  which  are  so  accessible 
to  British  farmers.  It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  some 
^such  plan  as  the  following  would  be  alike  practicable  and 
beneficial,  and  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  many  dis- 
tricts in  England  as  well  as  to  this  island. 

Let  some  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  local  Agricultural 
Societies,  or  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  the  more  expensive  and  useful  imjilements. 
The  island  might  be  divided  into  districts  (and  the  pre- 
sent parochial  division  would  be  very  convenient),  in  each 
of  which  these  implements  might  be  deposited.  All  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society  should  have  the  liberty  of  using 
them,  and  by  an  amicable  arrangement  no  great  clashing 
of  interests  need  occur.  A  small  sum  should  be  paid  for 
their  use,  sufficient  to  repair  wear  and  tear,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  ones.  Thus  would  an  Agricultural  Society 
prove  itself  of  real  and  prac'.ical  benefit^  to  the  Manx 
farmer. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  soil  of  the  island 
is  very  various,  and  the  rent  of  land  is  inHuenced  accord- 
ingly, but  it  will  be  found  to  range  between  1/.  and  iOs- 
per  statute  acre.  Near  the  principal  towns  that  maxiod^b^ 
is  exceeded,  as  accommodation  land  is  in  great  deiij|^^ 
There  are,  however,  no  other  outgoings  in  respect  of  rates, 
taxes.  <S;c.,  except  that,  for  each  cart  kept  on  the  farm,  a 
day's  labour  per  annum  to  the  high-road  is  expected  and 
demanded.  Tithes  are  adjusted  as  in  Euglind,  leases  are 
short  iu  their  form  and  intelligible  in  theii  language,  and 
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few  more  stringent  clauses  are  inserted  than  the  reason- 
able prohibition  from  selling  manure,  straw,  or  meadow- 
jjay__from  taking  two  white  or  grain  crops  in  succession, 
and  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  leave  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  arable  land  sown  down  with 
■grass-seeds  at  the  end  of  his  term. —  CuUor, 

{To  be  continued.) 


'    ON  MINERA.L  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  vni. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

Marl  is  one  of  those  mineral  substances  which  can 
easily  be  used  as  a  manure  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  is  to 
be  found  in  many  localities,  generally  forming  thick  strata. 
The  most  barren  localities  are  at  times  most  wonderfully 
improved  by  it,  and  this  is  the  more  important  for  the 
Agriculturist,  as  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  extraordinary  effects  which  the  marling  of  fields  has 
produced  have  induced  some  Agriculturists  to  consider  it 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  manures;  they  thought  that  it 
could  even  supersede  dung.  There  have  been  put  forth 
several  theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  marl  acts,  but  it 
would  lead  me  too  far  to  state  them  all,  and  it  would  take 
tip  still  more  time  to  refute  them.  I  shall  therefore  limit 
myself  to  that  one  which  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  newest  doctrines  of  Chemistry  and  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, but  is  also  confirmed  by  the  experiments  which  I 
have  made  on  the  manuring  properties  of  the  single  com-; 
ponent  parts  of  marl.  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  reader  to 
compare  my  theory  with  the  older  ones  ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  that  if  all  he  taken  into  account  that  I  have  pre- 
viously said  on  the  nutritive  process  of  plants,  he  will  find 
them  to  be  irreconcileable  with  Nature. 

If  we  leave  olay  out  of  the  question,  which  can  only 
improve  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  marl,  according  to  weight,  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  at  times  amounts  to  50  per  cent.,  and  more. 
"We  shall  treat  of  it  first.  As  lime  has  a  great  affinity  to 
humic  acid,  marl  will  endeavour  to  form  that  acid  (pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  already  exist),  from  the  vegetable 
matter  and  the  coa!  of  humus  in  the  soil  ;  but  as  the  lime 
is  already  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  it  ;  and  then  its  combination  with  humic 
acid  is  very  gradual,  and  moreover,  requires  for  the 
operation  (what  is  not  to  be  overlooked),  the  assistance 
of  the  sun's  heat.  When  lime  has  combined  with  humic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  87,  it  is  soluble  in  2000 
parts  of  water,  and  is  then  suitable  as  food  for  plants. 
The  carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  humic 
acid  has  displaced  is  received  by  the  water,  and  is  also 
absorbed  by  the  plants.  The  advantage,  however,  which 
the  plants  derive  thereby  is  not  great,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  Cdlculation  :  Suppose  20,000  lbs.  of  marl, 
containing  30  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  were  brought 
on  one  Magdeburg  acre  of  land,  the  plants  would  receive 
thereby  2-i^O  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  for  100  lbs.  carbonate 
of  lime  are  composed  of  43.6  acid  and  56.4  of  lime  ;  but 
it  is  proved  by  experiment  that  a  period  of  20  years  is  re- 
quired for  all  the  carbonate  of  hme  of  this  quantity  of 
marl  to  be  decomposed  by  the  humic  acid  and  the  silica  of 
the  soil  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  available  to 
the  plants  amounts  annually  to  13'2  lbs.,  this  will 
amount  to  an  annual  supply  of  only  3G  lbs.  of  carbon. 
What  can  this  small  quantity  of  carbon  avail  the  crops? 
One  croo  of  Rye  (3000  lbs.  of  grain  and  straw)  contains 
more  than  1500  lbs.  of  carbon!  If,  however,  the  soil 
should  not  contain  so  mu^ch  humic  acid  (22,486  lbs.)  as 
would  suffice  for  the  saturation  of  all  the  lime  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  marl,  in  tlie  state  of  carbonate,  in  the 
assumed  case  of  20,000  lbs.  per  acre;  then,  the  lime, 
leaving  the  carbonic  Jacid,  would  unite  with  the  silica  of 
the  soil  into  a  silicate  of  lime — a  substance  which,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  cannot  afford  any  nourishment  to  the 
plants.  Still,  silicate  of  lime  will  always  be  formed  along 
with  humate  of  lime  ;  partly  because  lime  and  humic  acid 
cannot  be  everywhere  in  contact  tiiroughout  the  soil, 
partly  because  so  much  humic  acid  does  not  at  any  one 
time  exist  in  it  as  is  necessary  to  unite  with  all  the  lime. 
Thus,  a  great  disadvantage  results  for  the  plants,  and  the 
effects  of  raarl-manure  will  cease  the  sooner  (at  least  as 
far  as  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  concerned),  the 
more  silicate  of  lime  has  been  lormed,  which  will  be 
chiefly  the  case  in  very  fine  Bands.  The  substance  thus 
formed  will,  as  we  have  seen  before,  be  again  decomposed 
by  the  humic  and  carbonic  acids;  but  this  process  takes 
place  BO  slowly,  that  it  will  benefit  the  plants  but  very 
little.  A  larger  quantity,  however,  of  silicate  of  lime  may 
be  decomposed  by  the  nitric,  chloric,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  are  annually  conveyed  by  the  rain  to  the  6oil ;  and 
as  soluble  calcareous  S'^lts  are  thereliy  formed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plants  are  thereby  supplied  with  some  scanty 
quantity  of  lime.  The  cnrbonate  of  lime,  again,  may  also 
cause  the  combining  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  into  nitric  acid,  which  unites  tlitn  with  the  lime, 
and  forms  Itme-saltpctre  ;  still,  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
thai  formed  is  probubly  bo  small,  that  the  advantage  of  it 
to  the  plant  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  The 
chief  effect  therefore  of  the  carbonafe  of  lime  in  marl  is, 
that  it  combines  with  th^  humic  acid  already  existing  in 
the  toil  into  a  »alt  very  a/lvantacfnuH  to  vej^etation,  and 
that,  on  account  of  its  gre^it  affinity  for  that  acid,  it 
decompofieft  the  coal  of  humus  and  oi)i*?r  organic  mattera 
of  the  ftoil  ;  although  this  in  dune  in  a  far  less  di;gree  than 
bjr  caaflttc  lime — that,  moreover,  by  this  process  several 
Other  inbatinccs  of  use  to  pluntH — as  potaHli,  nitrogen, 
tulnhuric  acid,  ^o. — are  develofied  and  brought  into  play, 
aa  has  been  Already  stited  in  speaking  of  lime. 

Besidei  the  carbonate  of  lime,  thi;  carbonate  of  magnesia 
■liO  U  one  of  the  chief  compoiientft  of  marl.  Its  action 
B|>oa  butoic  acid,  vegetable  matter,  and  coal  of  humus,  is 


similar  to  that  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  less  powerful,  as 
it  does  not  contain  such  a  strong  chemical  base  as  the 
latter.  With  humic  acid  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  forms 
a  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  160  parts  of  water,  and  is  useful 
as  food  for  plants.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  contained  in  the  myrl  must  vanish  sooner  than 
that  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  more  so,  as  magnesia  will 
also  readily  combine  with  the  silica  of  the  soil  into  a  sili- 
cate which  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  may  therefore  some- 
times be  necessary  to  repeat  a  maiiuiing  with  marl  merely 
on  account  of  the  magnesia.  The  carbonic  acid  thus 
expelled  by  the  silica  and  humic  acid  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  at  all,  because  if  any  sort  of  marl  contained 
even  30  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  scarcely  ever  con- 
tains  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Everything  else  which  has  been  stated  of  carbonate  oflime 
refers  equally  to  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
(.To  be  continued. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE  UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  Vn. 

{Continued from  p.  107.) 

The  Oleaginous   Group. 

Oil,  fat,  or  wax,  are  contained  in  the  cellular  structure 
of  many  plants.  The  odour  of  plants  depends  upon  the 
volatile  oil  which  they  contain.  The  fi.\ed  oils,  such  as 
olive,  rape,  and  linseed  oils,  are  obtained  by  crushing 
the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  Olive,  the  Brassica,  or  the  Flax 
plant.  Their  use  is  well  known.  All  plants  of  the  Beet 
tribe  are  rich  in  oil.  Wax  is  not  so  easily  obtained  as 
oil;  it  maybe  procured  by  heat  from  the  Poplar  and 
other  plants,  and  the  well  known  manufacture  of  this 
article  by  bees  proves  its  existence  in  plants,  whence  they 
derive  the  material. 

A  substance  similar  to  tallow  is  yielded  by  a  tree  named 
the  Croton  Sebiferum,  and  a  tree  which  abounds  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  called  Piney,  bears  a  pulpy  truit  that 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  tallow,  almost  as  firm  as  wax*. 

The  Oleatinous  Group,  as  is  well  known,  are  produced 
in  large  abundance  by  animals.  This  is  effected  by  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  food  ;  no  food  will  pro- 
duce fat  that  does  not  contain  its  elements.  The  import- 
ance of  bearing  this  in  mind  by  those  who  undertake  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  has  been  ably  shown  by  Dr.  L.  Play- 
fair,  in  the  ''Agricultural  Journal."  His  lectures  upon 
this  subject  contain  an  elaborate  view  of  Liebig's  doctrines 
and  discoveries  in  this  important  branch  of  Chemistry. 

■  The  designed  use  of  the  Oleaginous  Elementary  Group 
in  plants  is  evidently  the  support,  the  respiration,  and 
animal  heat  of  the  animals  that  live  upon  the  plants 
which  contain  them.  Fat  is  not,  properly  so  called,  a 
part  of  the  organism  of  animals.  That  portion  of  this 
Group  which  is  not  required  to  support  respiration  is 
deposited  as  fat  in  the  cellular  structure.  The  carnivo- 
rous animals  deposit  no  fat. 

The  Alhunihious  Group  contains  the  elements  of  food 
which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  muscle.  Thus  in 
beef,  the  fat  is  produced  from  the  saccharine  or  oleagi- 
nous, and  the  lean  from  the  albuminous  or  azotised  parts 
of  the  food.  The  albuminous  elements  of  food  that  exist 
in  plants  have  an  important  office  to  fulfil  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  life. 

From  the  first  moment  of  existence  to  that  of  death, 
there  is  a  continual  decay  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  all 
animals.  Motion  ctinnot  take  place  without  the  death  of 
a  part  of  the  body.  If  a  finger  is  moved,  or  a  thought 
exercised,  a  particle  of  matter  is  destroyed.  This  can 
only  be  restored  by  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  food. 
Its  importance  thus  requires  no  further  comment. 
Bread  is  aptly  called  '*  the  staff  of  life."  It  gains  its 
title  to  this  character  by  containing  flour  of  starch  (non- 
azotised  matter),  and  gluten  (azotised  matter),  in  such 
proportions  as  are  exactly  adapted  for  human  food  ;  so 
that  a  person  who  would  die  if  fed  upon  Potatoes  or  Rice, 
or  lean  beef,  alone,  would  thrive  upon  bread,  which  con- 
tains a  union  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  food. 

The  azotised  group  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
plants  are  represented  by  three  principles  contained 
largely  in  vegetables;  these  are  modifications  of  the  same 
principles.     They  are  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein. 

1.  Oijibrlne. — If  the  juice  expressed  from  a  vegetable 
be  allowed  to  stand,  a  green  deposit  will  take  place. 
When  the  colouring  matter  of  this  deposit  is  removed,  a 
grayish-white  subslance  will  remain,  which  is  vegetable 
tibrine.  This  vegetable  fibrine  is  identical  in  chemical  com- 
position with  the  lean  part  of  beef  when  deprived  of  its 
colouring  matter.  It  is  the  principle  which  restores  waste 
in  the  aniEnal. 

2.  Albumen. — If  we  take  a  Turnip,  or  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  or  Caulillower — crush  it,  strain  off  the  juice, 
and  subject  this  juice  to  a  boiling  heat,  a  cot^gulum  will 
form,  which  is  identical  in  its  nature  and  chemical  consti- 
tution with  the  white  of  egg.*  This  is  vegetable  albu- 
men. It  is  fibrine  in  its  primitive  form  ;  organised  by  the 
vital  principle  it  becomes  the  fibrlnenfmuscle,  ofbeef.mut- 
ton,  tSiC.  Theegg  contaiii8all)Umcii  and  fat,  with  a  little  sul- 
phur ;  and  yet,  from  the  egg,  a  perfect  animal  is  produced 
with  tiesh,  feathers,  beak,  claws,  and  gelatinous  bones. 
The  albumen  is  in  this  case  metumorphosed  into  fibrine 
(muHcIe)  by  the  vitid  principle.  Fibrine  is  converted  into 
gelatine,  whence  the  bones,  beak  Hn<l  claws,  featherH,  &c. 
of  the  perfect  bird.  Thus  we  nee  that  in  a  Turnip  or  a 
grain  of  Wheat  we  have  the  elements  from  which  un 
animal  can  be  formed. 

3.  Casein. — From  Peas  and  Himn-i,  where  it  exists  in 
tlie  form  of  l(;i;urm:(i,  and  from  niiiny  other  plants,  a  third 
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principle  can  be  obtained.  This  is  Casein,  which  is  iden. 
tical  with  the  curd  of  milk,  from  which  cheese  is  made 
Man  and  other  mammalia  are  supported  while  young 
entirely  by  milk,  which  fact  furnishes  the  only  knowa 
instance  where  animal  life  is  supported  by  one  article 
of  food.  Now,  in  milk  there  are  combined  the  essential 
elenients  of  nutrition — sugar,  oil  (butter),  which  are  noa- 
azotised,  and  the  azotised  principle  casein  (cheese.) 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  these  beautiful  facts,  dwelt 
upon  by  Liebig  and  others,  without  being  struck  with  thft 
harmony  and  perfection  evinced  in  the  design  of  lofioite- 
Wisdom. 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  statement,  that  if  the 
perfect  bird  can  be  formed  from  the  albumen  and  fat  of 
the  egg,  the  plant  containing  starch  and  gluten  must  he- 
formed  from  matter  containing  the  elements  of  starch  and- 
gluten.  The  analogy  between  the  chicken  and  the  plant- 
does  not  cease  with  the  formation  of  roots  in  the  latter^ 
and  the  breaking  of  the  shell  of  the  former.  If  not  fed 
they  die.  Instinct  and  human  care  will  support  the  bird. 
Ttie  vegetable  instinct  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  e.ipres- 
sion),  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  plants  will  provide  for 
it  nourishment  from  the  air  and  soil.  If  this  is  deficient 
in  the  soil,  or  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  grain,  then  according  to  that  deficiency  or  desire,  it 
must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  manure  by  the  ingenuity 
and  wisdom  of  man. —  C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Importance  of  ivriting  Plain  English Now  that  your 

Paper,  from  its  greater  scope  of  objects,  is  likely  to  be- 
come of  more  extended  circulation,  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
you  and  to  your  correspondents,  that  in  their  communica- 
tions they  should  avoid  provincial  or  local  terms  of 
description,  weight,  measure,  &c.  Every  locality  ha& 
some  patois  of  its  own,  which  is  of  course  better  under- 
stood and  much  better  liked  there  than  elsewhere  ;  but  io 
a  publication  intended  for  general  use,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  none  but  purely  English  terms  should  be 
used.  Only  fancy  what  a  hodge-podge  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  would  be,  if  each 
county  alone  were  to  send  a  specimen  of  its  dialect — not 
to  mention  that  the  Welch,  Irish,  and  Highland  Scotch, 
might  take  it  into  their  pens  to  address  you  in  their  tongue 
also  !  With  reference  to  weights  too,  and  measures  both, 
superficial  and  solid,  the  use  of  local  denominations  renders 
many  useful  communications  only  so  many  puzzles.  la 
the  market  notes  of  prices,  we  have  in  Ireland,  for 
instance,  Wheat  per  bag  of  20  stones,  Oats  per  barrel  of 
33  stones,  Parley  per  barrel  of  3(i  stones  in  some  places  ; 
while  in  others,  the  barrels  are — of  Barley  IG  stones,  of 
Oats  20,  &c.  &c.  Then  we  have  the  Scotch  Bolls,  Fir- 
lots,  &c.  &c.  ;  the  Welch  Peggot,  and  the  Straw-quart, 
As  to  the  weight  of  a  stone,  it  varies  as  much  in  commerce 
as  it  does  in  geology.  There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  any 
better  way  of  measuring  Corn  of  all  sorts  than  by  the- 
regular  avoirdupois  scale;  all  other  modes  should  be: 
abolished,  as  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  coal.  As  to  the  "  Muirland  Gardener/' 
who  can  quote  from  Dr.  Lindley  good  classical  English 
when  he  pleases,  my  sentence  on  him  is,  that  if  he  uses 
any  more  of  his  reekie-peekie  stuff,  his  horn  spoon  be  takea 
from  him,  and  he  be  obliged  to  eat  his  stirabout  with  a 
two-pronged  fork  for  a  month. —  Woodend. 

Effect  of  Winds  on  Vegetation.— \n  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle  of  last  year,  there  were  extracts  of  lectures 
published  pointing  out  the  analogies  which  e.vist  between. 
the  process  of  combustion  and  the  process  of  digestion  ia 
an  animal's  stomach.  I  need  not  say  how  important  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  :  they  have  often  pioneered  the  way 
to  important  discoveries  in  science.  Witness  some  of  Sir 
H.  Davy's  discoveries.  Following  these  analogies  I  hav& 
long  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  current  of  air 
made  to  pass  over  vegetation  promotes  its  vigour,  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  passing  into  a  fire  hastens  combustion* 
Indeed,  if  plants  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
to  their  sustenance  in  the  same  manner  as  an  animal  or 
the  fire  does,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  currents  of 
air,  of  varying  density,  can  pass  over  them  without  atfecting 
their  health.  When  the  wind  blows  we  experience  cur- 
rents of  denser  volume  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  per- 
fectly still.  Plants,  therefore,  in  the  former  case  have- 
opportunities  of  appropriating  a  greater  amount  of  the 
pabulum  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere  than  they  have 
in  the  Utter.  These  opinions,  which  I  have  long  enter- 
taineil,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  confirmed  or  confuted  by 
more  extended  observation,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing u  few  queries  to  your  paper  upon  the  subject,  ia 
the  hope  that  they  would  elicit  some  remarks  from  your 
readers  respecting  it.  The  instances  of  fertility  to  which 
I  referred  are  not  in  upland  districts.  We  can  rind  exposed 
situations  where  the  fertility  is  not  impaired  by  want  of 
climate.  There  is  one  within  the  range  of  my  eye  at  the 
present  moment ;  it  is  un  eminence  in  the  midwt  of  a  fer- 
tile plain,  and,  certainly,  vegetation  at  this  season  is  much 
more  luxuriant  upon  its  top  than  it  is  at  the  bane.  The 
shaking  and  stirring  of  plants  by  wind  is  an  efiect  which 
is  obvious  to  every  one,  but  we  do  notoftcn  enough  reflect 
that  most  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in 
secret,  and  that  what  we  see  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  what  we  do  not  see. — J.  R.  [Luxuriance 
of  vegetation  on  the  summits  of  eminences  greater  than 
that  occurring  in  vales,  niubt  generally  be  owing  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  our  correnpondent 
would  examine  geologically  the  spot  he  refers  to,  wo  tliink 
he  would  find  that  its  grcarer  fertility  ia  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence ofRoil,  owing  lo  a  change  in  the  nature  of  tlicBubaoil 
on  which  it  rcHtH.]  , 

The  Chief  Fertilising  Qualities  of  Bones.— Tins  is  a 
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iiestion  of  considerable  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
oiU  to  which  crushed  bones  are  a  fertilising  addition,  for 
erroneous  views  of  its  mode  of  action   ha.-i  led,  through 
injudicious  inndes  of  application,  to  much  disappointment 
and  loss.     That  the  decomposable  animal  matters  do  7i<>£ 
form  the  chief  fertilising  ingredient  of  crushed  bones  is,  I 
t^ink.indicated  in  several  practical  ^ays.  Thus  the  Cheshire 
farmer?,  ivho   use    the    boiled   or   steamed    bones  of   the 
Manchester  size-manufacturers  very  extensively  for  their 
pastures,  consider  that  for   these  the  bones   are  certainly 
a*  enriching  to   the   land,   when  nearly  all   the  size  and 
grease    are    removed    by    the    process    of  steaming,    as 
vhen  the  bones  are  in  what  they  dt'norainate  '*the  green," 
or  unboiled   state — and   the  evidence  does   not  conclude 
here  : — the  more  skilful  farmers,    who    use    the  crushed 
bones  as  an  excellent  drill  manure  for  Turnips,  have  long 
since  discovered   that   the  fresh  bones  are  not  nearly  so 
powerful  as   those  crushed   bones  which  have  been   fer- 
mented in   heaps,    either  by   themselves    or    with    other 
fertilisers,  until  in  fact  the  mass  is  reduced  by  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  nearly  to  the   same   appearance   as 
garden  mould.     By  this   process  it  is  true  that   the  pro- 
portion   of  carbonate   and    phosphate    of    lime    remains 
unaltered  in  the  remains  of  the  bones,  but  then  almost  all 
the  purely  animal  matter  is  dissipated  in  the  gaseous  form. 
Volumes  of  ammoniacal  matters  are  evolved,  and  yet  still 
the  farmer  finds  that  the  crops  of  Turnips  he  can  produce 
with  the   fermented  or  nearly-decomposed   bones  are  far 
superior  to  those  grown  with  the  unfermented.     1  am  not 
aware   of   any  very  valuable   experiments    with    calcined 
bones,  but  there  are  several  very  recent  experiments,  to 
Which  1  need  hardly  refer  your  readers,  upon  the  applica- 
-  tion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  bones,  which  clearly  support  the 
eame  conclusion,  for  from  these  it  appears  that  the  ferti- 
lising properties  of  bones  are  certainly  not  impaired  by 
this  process,  although  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  bonee,  a  very  considerable  chemical  action  takes 
place,  the  animal  matters  of  the   bones   are  decomposed, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  their  constituents  are  evolved 
in  the  gaseous  state.     It  is  very  likely,  I  think,  that  all 
the  reported  advantages  of  this  new  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  bones  may  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense  to 
the  farmer   by  mixing  a  portion  of  gypsum   (sulphate  oi 
lime)   with  well-fermented  crushed  bone;?,  (?)  but  still  I 
cannot  but  consider   these  experiments  as  atfording  addi- 
tional  evidence  that  it  is  not  the   decomposing  animal 
matters  of  the  bones  which  furnish  their  chief  fertilising  pro- 
perties, but  that  their  agricultural  value  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  copious  presence  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. — 
Cu/hbert  IV.  Johnson. 

Shed-feeding  of  Sheep. — Foot-rot. — When    offering  a 
few  remarks  lately  respecting  the  confinement  of  sheep  in 
sheds,  1  felt  disposed  to  introduce  something  respecting 
the  probability  of  theirbecoming  affected  with  the  foot-rot 
from  want  of  the  liberty  of  rambling,  but  I  abstained 
from  doing  so  from  the,  apprehension  that  such  reference 
would  have  been  considered  hypercl-itical  or  visionary  by 
your  readers.     Yet,  as  I  perceive  in  your  publication  of 
the   3d  inst.,  a  coincidence  between  the  notion  which  then 
occurred  to  me,  and  an  alleged  fact  related  by  another  of 
your  correspondents,  in  the  communication  which   suc- 
ceeded mine  in  the  same  column,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  few  addenda  to  my  former  letter,  suge;ested 
hy  the  information  conveyed  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston. 
That  gentleman  states  in  substance  that  he  had  confined 
sheep   in  sheds,  and  occasionally  with  successful  results  ; 
but    that   the   advantages  which   he  derived  were   over- 
"balanced    by  a  virulent    disease  in  the  feet,  which  was 
either  the  foot-rot  or  some   modification  of  it.     Now,  sir, 
the  experien.ee  of  Mr.  Grey  on  this  subject  goes  farther 
than  the  point  on  which  it  directly  and  primarily  bears, 
viz.,  the  expediency  of  feeding  sheep  in  aheds ;  for  it  has 
an  important  bearing  also  on  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  respecting  the  cause  of  the  foot-rot.     Warm 
moisture  has  been  assigned  as  the  origin  of  that  malady, 
and  I  venture  to  say  with  good  reason  :  moist  pasturage 
in  a  warm  season  of  the  year  induces  evaporation   that 
becomes  noxious  to  sheep,  frpm  the  circumstance  of  their 
lying  with  their  feet  folded  undertheir  hearts,  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  produce  great  heat  and  moisture,  which 
also  affects  their  bedding  in  the  sheds,  and  generates,  in 
Mr.  Grey's  opinion,  an  ailment  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
'with,the  genuine  foot-rot.  Inflammation  of  this  nature  does 
not  arise  (unless  infectious  matter  has  been  deposited  on 
the  pasture-ground  by  other  sheep)  in  flocks  that  have  a 
iihort  dry  pasturage,  and  sufficient  liberty  of  range  ;  it  is 
on  rank  grass  in  low  land,  and  generally  moist  pastures, 
that  the  foot-rot  is  found  to  exist.  Sheep  that  have  a  con- 
siderable way  to  walk  in  search  of  their  food  escape  this 
affliction,  which,  like  the  gout   in   the  human  race,  is  a 
frequent  attendant  on  a  life  of  sloth  and  voluptuousness. 
They  may  have  galled  feet  from   over-travelUng,  but  not 
the  foot-rot,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  efi'ect  of  the  in- 
creased weight    and  consequent   inactivity  of   the   large 
varieties.     I  am  aware  that  a  different   theory  has  been 
adopted  by  eminent  veterinarians  respecting  tlie  foot-rot — 
that  some  high  authorities  among  them  attribute  it  to  the 
deformed  structure  of  the  hoof  from  overgrowth,  through 
want  of  the  friction  which  rough  land  supplies  to  pare  it 
down,  or  the  neglect  of  the  shepherd  to  trim  it  with  his 
knife  ;  but  1  cannot  conceive  that  the  distorted  form  of 
the  hoof  occasions  the  malady  in  question,  which  appears, 
with  far  more  probability,  to  arise  from  moisture  under 
the  particular  combinations  calculated   to  render  it  the 
chief  agent  in  developing  the  ailment,     Mr.   Grey  may 
perhaps  recollect  whether  those  of  his  sheep  which  became 
diseased  in  the  feet  had  any  deformity  of  structure  in  the 
lioof  previously  to  their  being  confined  in  the  sheds.     I 
fancy  that  he  will  not  attribute  the  effects  which  he  wit- 
nessed to  any  preceding  want  of  natural  or  artificial  hoof 


paring.  Neither  his  remarks,  however,  nor  mine,  tend  in 
any  degree  to  prove  that  sheep  in  actual  preparation  for 
the  butcher  may  not  be  house-fed  with  great  advantage 
on  Mr.  Childers'  system,  while  they  liarmonise  with  the 
convictions  of  those  sheep  farmers  wlio  consider  that 
eiercise  is  essential  to  the  health  and  hardihood  of  theft:, 
flocks,  and  that  close  confinement  in  sheds  and  small 
yirds,  in  a  state  of  unnatural  warmth,  and  amidst  the 
effluvia  whicli  arises  from  fermenting  litter,  must  be  more 
or  less  prejudicial  to  sheep,  excepting  those  which  are  to 
be  transferred  at  once  from  their  prisons  to  the  shambles. 
—  Martin  Doyle. 

On  Flax  Culture. — I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  pub- 


lish any  part  of  my  former  letter  on  this  subject ;  and  as 
you  have  thought  proper  to  publish  a  part  and  not  the 
whole,  I  hope  you  will  now  find  room  for  my  explanations 
of  assertions,  which  must,  from  tlie  amount  of  profit 
named  as  being  realised  by  the  culture  of  the  Flax  plant, 
appear  to  some  of  the  old  school  of  farmers  a  regular  de- 
lusion. I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  pamphlet  from  the 
Belfast  Flax  Society,  which,  in  pages  7  and  16,  will  cor- 
roborate the  facts  represented  by  me  so  far  as  prices  go, 
and  as  for  the  expenses  incurred,  I  venture  from  my  prac- 
tical experience  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  following 
plain  statement: — I  have  told  them  60/.  per  acre  can  be 
made  by  the  cultivation  of  the  plant ;  it  is  but  fair  I  should 
show  such  a  result  is  to  He  accomplished.  The  following 
are  the  particulars  of  the  expenses  of  growing  an  acre  of 
Flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  profits  derived  from  the  same  : — 

An  acre  of  land,  including  taxes  .^1    5    0 

2^  bu^hela  of  seed 

Plouehinff  and  sowing      .        .        .     . 

Weeding:,  12  hands  at  Sd.  per  day 

Pulling',  12  hands  at  \s.         „ 

Watering',  7  hands  at  Is.         „  .         .     . 

Scutching,  70  stnne  at  lOd.  per  stone    . 

Lilting,  &c.  &c.,  10  Imnds  wt  Is.  per  day 

Carting  to  mill  and  market,  i  tun 

Produce  according:  to  Mr.  Penman's 
accnuntin  page  l6  .  .  .  j6'70  0  0 
Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  a  profit  is  shown  of  60/.  These  parti- 
culars I  am  prepared  to  prove,  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
desire  fuither  information,  1  shall  at  all  times  feel  plea- 
sure in  affording  it.  As  several  gentlemen  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  obtain  a  work  on  the  subject,  it  is  my  intention 
to  put  together  such  information  and  instructions  on  the 
cultivation  of  Flax,  as  may  be  advisable  to  follow  in  order 
to  grow  the  finer  qualities,  as  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  our  French  and  Belgium  neighbours 
should  take  from  us  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  an- 
nually for  Flax,  an  article  that  our  farmers  can  and  ought 
to  grow  themselves — J.  H.  Dickson. 

Number  of  Gallons  in   Tanks  of  various  Forms  and 
Dimensions. — The  following  is  a  Table  showing  the  con- 
tents in  gallons  of  square-built  and  of  circular  tanks  of 
various  dimensions  : — 
THB  numbeh  of  cali.ons  contained  in  SQuARE-Bun.T  tanks. 


1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

•2 

18 

4 

0 

lU 

0 

0 

ig 

8 

t)   by   s 


■V\'hen  the  Depth  is 


feet.  4  feet,  's  feet.  6  feet.  7  feet. 


336 
447 
558 
672 
52'J 
658 
774 
903 
597 
744 
894 
1044 
1194 
840 
1008 
1176 
1341 
1512 
930 
Ul6 
1305 
1491 
1677 
I860 
1233 
1437 
16U 
1848 
■2055 
2259 
1344 
154S 
17BS 
2016 
2233 
2466 


448 
596 
744 
896 
096 
872 
1132 
1200 


1192 
1392 
1,592 
1120 
1444 
1568 
1792 
2016 
i!40 
1488 
1740 
1983 
2236 
2480 
1644 
1916 
2192 
2464 
2740 
3012 
1792 
2064 
233  > 
2683 
2976 
3288 
35.34 


560 
745 
930 
1120 
870 

logo 
1290 

1305 
995 
1240 
1490 
1/40 
1990 
1400 
1680 
i960 
2240 
2520 
1550 
1860 
2175 
2)8.1 
2795 
3100 
2055 
2398 
2740 
3080 
3425 
3765 
2240 
2580 
29-'0 
3360 
3720 
4110 
44>^0 


672 
894 
IIIB 
1344 
1044 
1316 
1543 
1306 
1194 
1483 
1788 
2033 
2383 
1630 
2016 
2354 
2C«S 
31124 
1860 
2232 
2610 
2982 
3354 
3720 
2466 
2874 
3288 
3696 
4110 
4518 
2638 
3096 
3576 
4032 
4464 
4932 
5376 


V026 

1306 
2107 
1393 

1736 

2086 
2436 
27S6 
I9S0 
2354 
2744 
3136 
3523 
2170 
2604 
3015 
3479 
3913 
4340 
2877 
3356 
3H36 
4312 
4795 
5271 
3136 
3612 
4172 
4004 
5208 
5754 


9  feet. 


1984 
2384 
2734 
3134 
22)6 
26S3 
313t; 
3584 
4032 
2430 
2976 
3480 
3976 
4472 
4960 
3288 
3332 
4334 
4923 
5430 
6024 
3534 
4128 
476s 
.5376 
5952 
6576 
7168 


3523 
3942 
4535 
2790 
3343 
3915 
4473 
5033 
5'80 
3699 
4311 
4932 
5541 
616.5 
6777 
4032 
4644 
5364 
6043 
6696 
7398 
8061 


3720 
4350 
4970 
5590 
6200 
41  10 
4790 
5480 
6160 
6850 
7530 
4480 
5160 
5960 
6720 
7440 
8220 
81,60 


THK  NUMBER  OP  GALLDNS  CIJNTAI.VKD  IN  UOUNIl-B  UILT  TANKS. 


When  the  Depth  is 


reet. 


234 
363 
525 

720 
931 

US5 
1464 
1776 
2112 


312 
484 
700 
960 
1244 
1460 
1952 


390 
605 
875 
1200 
1555 
1975 
24  40 
296» 
3520 


7  feet.  8  feet.9  feet. 


1050 
1440 
136! 
2370 
2928 
3552 
4224 


I6SO 
2177 
2765 
3416 
4144 
4928 


2438 
2960 
3904 
4736 
5632 


4392 
5326 


4380 
5920 
7040 


—M.  S. 


Sootictics. 

ROYAL  AGRTCtTLTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 

The  Council  having  referred  the  communication  maiie 

to  them  at  their  last  meeting  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 


Riclimond,  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  application  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  as  a  manure  for  Turnips,  to  the 
Journal  Cummitlee,  Pliilip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  has  recommended  to  the  Council 
tjijyiublication  of  the  following;  reports  on  tliat  subject  :^ 
"''    '  I. — The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Experiments. 

E.xperiments  made  on  Turnips  witii  live  different  kinds  V 
of  manure,  on  the  farm  of  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  year  184.3.  1 
The  seed  (Dale's  Yellow  Hybrid)  was  sown  on  the  15th  I 
of  June,  and  as  it  was  wished  10  ascertain  the  result  ] 
while  the  Duke  was  at  the  Castle,  the  Turnips,  before  they  | 
came  to  maturity,  were  taken  up  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  carefully  topjied  and  weighed. 

1st. — One  imperial  acre,  manured  with  8  bushels  of 
bones  and  H  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  duns,  at  an  e-xpense 
of  3/.,  produced  12  Ions. 

■2d. — One  ditto,  manured  with  2  cwt.  91  lbs.  of  guano, 
at  an  expense  of  1/.  17s.  'Irf. ,  produced  1 1  tons  4  cwt. 

3d. — One  ditto,  manured  with  16  bushels  of  bones,  at 
an  e-^peuse  of  1/.  i6s.,  produced  11  tons. 

4th. — One  ditto,  manured  with  83  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  2  bushels  of  bone-dust,  mixed  with  400  gallons 
of -water,  at  an  expense  of  lis.  lid.,  produced  12  tons 
4  cwt. 

5th. — One  ditto,  manured  with  83  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  rai.^ed  W'ith  8  bushels  of  bones,  and  sown  with  the 
hand,  at  an  expense  of  1/.  5s.,  produced  11  tons. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Bell,  Farm  Steward, 

11. — Dn.  Manson's  Experiments. 
My  field  of  twenty-one  acres  was  last  autumn  deeply 
ploughed  with  three  liorses  out  of  Oat  stubble,  it  having 
previously  carried  a  Wheat  crop  after  two  years'  ley,  well 
manured.  In  the  spring  it  underwent  tlif?  usual  ])rocess  of 
cleaning,  and  received  about  the  1st  of  June,  twenty-five 
quarters  of  Linksfield  lime^  Drilling  and  sowing  com- 
menced upon  the  lOtli,  allowing  four  bushels  of  bones  and 
ninety-six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  properly  diluted  with 
water,  to  the  acre.  The  manure  was  prepared  by  putting 
into  a  large  vat,  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  field  to  be  sown, 
thirty-two  bushels  of  bone-dust ;  and  for  each  bushel  was 
added  ninety-six  pounds  of  water,  and  twenty-four  of  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  there  were  thus  in  the  vat  at  once  32  bushels 
of  bones,  384  gallons  of  water,  and  47j  gallons  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  was  allowed  to  lie  for  a 
fortnight  previous  to  use,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
acid  had  nearly  dissolved  all  the  bones.  The  mixture 
was  then  drawn  otf  and  added  to  water,  in  a  large  water- 
cart,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  the  mixture  to 
.50  of  water,  and  it  was  distiibuted  to  the  drills  from 
three  spouts  into  three  drills  at  a  time.  The  drills  were 
previously  slightly  harrowed  down,  and  immediately  drilled 
upon  receiving  the  liquid  manure.  Owing  to  the  great 
drought  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the 
very  recent  liming,  very  few  of  the  seeds  vegetated  till  after 
the  rain,  which  fell  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  heavy  eale  which  prevailed  about  this  time  cut  dowa 
the  greater  part  of  the  early  plants,  and  has  thus  left  the 
field  deficient  in  some  places.  I  observed  th«t  after  the 
field  came  to  be  singled,  it  underwent  that  process  in 
the  order  in  which  it  was  sown  ;  13  acres  having  been 
sown  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  the  remaining  8  with 
the  bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  plants  from  the  acid 
keeping  the  lead  of  those  sown  with  court  manure,  and  are 
to-day  a  heavier  crop,  though  not  looking  quite  so  healthy 
in  the  blade,  owing  to  their  having  come  earlier  to  matu- 
rity. The  expense,  1/.  per  acre,  viz.,  4  bushels  of  bones, 
at  2s.  6rf.,  10s. ;  sulphuric  acid,  SGIbs.  at  \\d.,  10s.  Those 
laid  down  with  court  manure  received  20  carl-loads  per 
acre,  at  2s.  6d.  per  load,  21.  10s.  Weight,  per  Imperial 
acre,  as  ascertained  on  15th  November,  the  date  of 
weighing  : — 

Tons   cwt.  lbs. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  bones  12        5      so  per  Imperial  acre 
Court  manure  .        .10       17    104  ditto 

Spyiiie,  Oct.  20,  1843.  (Signed)     D.  D.  Mansojt, 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  loth  inst., 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  M'Donnell,  of  Clifden, 
in  the  countv  of  Galway,  accompanying  a  specimen  of 
dried  Seaweed,  pulverised,  which  he  had  prepared  in 
great  quantiiies,  believing  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  manure 
for  raising  Turnips  and  other  green  crops.  Means  were 
then  taken  for  collecting  subscriptions  in  Dublin,  &c. 
towards  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Great  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  and 
15th  August  next.  The  re-adjudication  upon  the  bulls 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Grey  and  Hill,  about  which  a  difS- 
culty  had  arisen  since  the  last  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  was  directed  to  take  place  on  the  ISlh  of  April. 
F.\RMERS'  CLUBS. 
Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association. — Professor  John- 
ston delivered  a  lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  to  this 
Association,  at  Ayr,  on  the  30th  ult.,  from  which  we' 
extract  the  following: — "There  are  cer'ain  substances 
which  are  special  to  certain  plants.  Some  plants  require 
more  alumina,  potash,  magnesia,  &c.  than  others,  and  it 
is  the  key  to  successful  Agriculture  to  know  what  par- 
ticular  ingredients  in  the  soil  every  description  of  plant 
requires.  A  certain  soil,  for  instance,  may  require  more 
potash,  magnesia,  &c.  for  a  particular  crop,  and  yet  that 
soil  may  be  capable  of  yielding  a  very  good  crop  of  some- 
thing that  requires  less  of  these  ingredients.  If  you  want 
to  grow  a,  h,  c,  you  must  make  the  soil  perfect  in  the 
substances  necessary  for  all ;  without  this  it  may  grow  a 
and  b,  but  may  be  defective  in  that  which  is  neces- 
sarv  for  c.  When  you  wish  it  to  grow  c,  therefore, 
you  must  add  what  it  wants  for  that  purpose.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration  of  how  it  may  be  that  a  comparatively 
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fertile  soil  cannot  be  brought  round  by  the  ordinary 
application  of  farm-yard  manure  ;  how  it  may  appear 
that  a  soil  generally  fertile  will  yet  refuse  to  p;row 
a  certain  kind  of  crop,  and  that  althougli  farm- 
yard manure  be  applied,  still  it  will  not  give  a  very 
good  crop  of  tlie  particular  description  of  grain  wished 
for.  Why  is  this  ?  The  conclusion  that  we  have  just 
come  to  accounts  for  it,  namely,  that  the  manure  does 
not  contain  all  tlie  substances  which  the  soil  wants.  This 
case  is  exemplified  in  the  Caree  of  Gowrie.  Tiie  farmer 
there  manures  as  usual  with  farm-yard  manure.  From 
the  soil  manured  in  this  way  he  may  get  a  good  crop  of 
Turnips,  but  not  of  Clover.  After  having  let  a  year  run 
over,  he  may  sow  Clover,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  tliat 
the  substance  necessary  for  growing  Clover  is  not  con- 
tained in  EufBcient  quantities  in  the  farm-yard  dung  ap- 
plied during  the  tirst  year,  and  that  it  is  only  af;;er  a 
second  application  that  the  requisite  quantity  is  obtained. 
The  first  quantity  of  manure  that  he  applies— suppose  40 
yards  — contains,  it  may  be,  a  portion,  but  not  a  large 
enough  portion,  of  that  substance  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a  good  crop  of  Clover  ;  he  is  thus  debarred  fiom 
growing  Clover  for  that  year,  and  it  is  only  in  the  second 
year — when  he  has  added  another  40  yards  of  manure — 
that  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  that  particular  substance  is 
collected.  Suppose  that  this  substance  may  be  magnesia 
or  soda,  what  a  large  expense  does  he  not  incur  by  adding 
80  yards  of  manure  ;  whereas,  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  growth  of  plants  depends,  lie 
might  have  attained  his  object  in  the  first  year  by  giving 
the  land  an  extra  dose  of  magnesia  or  soda,  at  the  ex- 
pense, perhaps,  of  a  few  shillings  !  Tlius  we  come  to  un- 
derstand how  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  rests,  acts  upon  the  profits  of 
the  agriculturist — how  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
these  principles  comes  home  to  his  pocket." 

CoUingham. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  Feb,,  when  35  to  40  members  were 
present.  It  being  the  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society, 
the  officers  had  to  be  chosen,  most  of  them  being  re-elected, 
escept  the  secretary,  who  resigned.  A  lecture  upon  the 
flaking  and  Repairing' of  Roads  was  delivered  by  Richard 
Parkinson,  Esq.,  of  Knapthorpe,  whose  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  obtained  by  long  experience,  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  his 
description  of  the  formation  of  a  new  road,  he  commenced 
by  recommending  that  it  should  have  a  close,  firm,  com- 
pact foundation  ;  and  that  the  soil  underneath  should  be 
well  drained,  so  as  at  all  limes  to  give  the  road  a  dry  and 
firm  foundation.  He  then  suggested  that  a  layer  of  Ling, 
Gorse,  or  straight  Thorns  should  be  laid  ;  and  above  these 
a  covering  of  sand  free  from  gravel,  and  when  this  was 
fiuflaciently  rolled  by  the  action  of  carriage-wheels,  he 
advised  the  application  of  the  first  covering  of  material, 
which  should  be  limestone,  if  it  can  be  had,  or  otherwise 
good  clean  gravel  free  from  boulders,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  lime.-  The  road  must  be  kept  level  with  the  rake 
until  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  receive  the  second  covering 
of  gravel  or  material,  after  which  less  care  will  be  required. 
The  lecturer  confined  himself  chiefly  to  gravel-roads,  that 
being  the  most  obtainable  material  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  mode  of  applying  the|^ravel  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  necessity  of  separating  it,  by  riddles  at  the  time  of 
getting  it,  into  three  sizes  before  it  is  applied,  was  urged. 
The  expense  of  doing  so  will  only  be  about  24r/.  per  ton  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  doing  so  shows  itself  in  the  greater 
ease  with  which,  in  roads  so  made,  the  surface  is  kept  per- 
fectly level.  Tne  coarsest  material  is  laid  first,  and  the 
finer  sorts  may  be  placed  above  it  in  layers  one  inch  thick, 
and  in  stripes  covering  about  one-third  of  the  widtii  of 
the  road  at  a  time,  so  that  carriages  may  avoid  the  gravel, 
and  a  pleasant  and  safe  road  is  then  insured  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

Halesworth. — At  the  meeting  of  this  club  on  Feb.  2, 
&  discussion  took  place  as  to  *'  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able root,  under  general  circumstances,  Beet  or  Swede 
Turnip."  The  gentleman  who  introduced  the  subject 
considered  that  the  crop  of  Beet  averaged  several  tons  per 
acre  more  than  that  of  Swedes,  and  taking  this  increased 
weight  on  light  lands  at  only  one-fifth  part  per  acre,  the 
advantage,  if  the  Beet  possesses  equal  fattening  qualities 
with  the  Swede,  must  be  very  great,  whiUt  on  the  heavy 
lands  tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  Buperioricy.  Another 
advantage  arose  from  the  greater  facility  of  getting  off  the 
Beet  crop.  Another  member  considered  that  a  crop  of 
Beet  can  be  more  certainly  depended  upon  than  a  crop  of 
Swedes;  and,  further,  that  Beet  can  be  readily  kepc,  and 
ore  excellent  food  throughout  the  season.  It  was  also 
stated  as  the  result  of  experience  that  the  Beet  had  de- 
cidedly the  advan'age  over  the  Swede,  as  regards  the 
Barjey-crop  succeeding  tliem  ;  the  same  jjlan  being  pursued 
with  regard  to  buth,  viz.,  both  being  got  off  the  land  at 
the  same  tiri;c,  and  the  tops  of  both  being  jiloughed  in.  An 
intelligent  butcher  gave  it  as  his  uplnion  tliat  the  meat  was 
eqaallygood  whether  the  cattle  wercfedun  Bcetor  Swedes. 
A  gentleman  whoae  opinion  carried  the  greatest  convic- 
tion— his  practical  experience  and  general  buMiness  habits 
leaving  no  doubt  of  the  correctnenH  of  liis  obBervationa — 
BuboQitted  the  foUowing^^  experiment,  which  he  had  mode 
to  aacert^iri  tlie  relative  value  of  the  two  roots  as  regarda 
their  fattening  properties  ;  and  htated,  aUo,  hin  belief  that 
on  an  averag..-,  land  which  v.ould  produci;  2'}  totm  of  Beet 
p<;r  acre,  would  not  produce  more  than  l-'i  toiiH  of  .Swcdea, 
the  landi  being  manured  equally  well,  and  treated  iiiike 
»n  every  particular.  Ten  bcantH,  averaging  about  CO 
•tone  each,  were  put  upon  Ilcet-root.  iinvM  beaut  con- 
•umcd  abuut  l.i^  cwt.  of  root  sliced,  and  '.',\  Htonc  of 
cAkr.  p<,T  week  ;  therefore  one  acre  of  Bcct-root,  producing 
l-t  ton*,  would  feed  one  heart  3.'}jwuekii,  allowing  in  jiddi- 
lioQ   71bi.  of  oiUcakc  per  day.     Twelve  bea»tB,  weighing 


about  50  stone  each,  were  put  upon  Swedes,  and  each 
consumed  about  15  cwt.  of  Swedes  and  o\  stone  of  oil- 
cake per  w'eek.  Fifteen  tons  of  Swedes  is  supposed  to  be 
a  lair  average  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  each  beast 
would  thus  consume  that  quantity  in  20  weeks,  with  the 
addition  of  the  3^  stone  of  oil-cake  per  week.  It  thus 
appears  that  assuming  the  above  quantities  to  be  the 
average  produce,  an  acre  of  Beet  would  last  a  beast  J3 
weeks  longer  than  an  acre  of  Swedes.  The  animals 
appeared  to  do  equally  wt-ll  on  either  root. 

It  was  resolved,  thatjthe  opinion  of  the  members  present 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Beet-root  over  the  Swedish 
Turnip  under  general  circumstances,  its  weight  per  acre 
of  the  former,  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter, 
and  its  fattening  properties  being  fully  equal  in  every 
respect,  with  this  additional  advantai;e,  that  the  Beet  is 
equally  valuable  as  a  food  throughout  the  whole  season, — 
\V.  Reynolds^  Secretary. 

On  Thorough    Draining,  and   Us  Immediate  Rcsulta  to 
Agriculture  ;  being  a  Paper  read  before  the  Wakcjield 
Farmers'  Club.     By  John  H.  Charnock,  Land-Agent, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Yorkshire   Land-Draining  Asso- 
ciation.    Rowland  Hurst,  printer,  Wakefield. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  which  is  likely  to  be  practically  use- 
ful to  the  farmer  and  landowner.     We  extract  the  follow- 
ing   remarks    upon   the  importance    of     drainage   being 
executed  efficiently  and  permanently,  and  on  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  its  being  done  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
owner : — 

"  If  there  is  one  operation  more  than  another  in  which 
the  maxim  that  '  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
ivell,'  holds  good,  it  is  in  draining  ;  effective  and  perma- 
nent must  be  your  work,  or  it  is  comparatively  money  and 
labour  thrown  away.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
should  it  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  land- 
lord ;  it  is  in  truth  an  owner's  work  ;  it  is  principal  iti- 
vested,  and  cannot,  except  by  an  occupier,  be  with  justice 
treated  as  a  mere  outlay  for  repair.  It  is  a  permanent 
improvement  of  the  fee,  and  \i permanently  and  effectually 
done,  gives  as  surely  a  rental  fully  commensurate  with  the 
outlay.  At  the  same  time,  however,  rather  than  farm 
U7idrained  land,  it  is  the  palpable  interest  of  the  occupier 
himself  to  undertake  the  work,  and  especially  if  he  previ- 
ously concludes  fur  any  certainty  of  tenure.  But  the  most 
desirable  arrangement  is,  that  owner  and  occupier  should 
act  mutually  in  the  matter,  and  as  the  best  interests  of 
each  areso  intimately  bound  together,  theyshould  mutually 
concur  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  And  here  I  may  men- 
tion the  plan  which  is  adopted  on  the  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal estates  m  Northumberland,  under  the  superintendence 
and  by  the  advice  of  that  eminent  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Grey, 
of  Dilston,  which  I  think  may  be  considered  as  perfectly 
equitable  and  unexceptionable  in  all  cases.  The  rule  is 
this:  if  the  drainage  is  done  during  the  j^V^i  seven  years 
of  the  lease,  the  Hospital  pays  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  ; 
if  during  the  secondstsGW  years,  one-half  i\\e  cost ;  and  if 
in  the  last  seven  years  of  the  term,  ic  pays  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  draining,  assuming  the  lease  to  be  for  twenty- 
one  years." 

Mr.  Charnock  gives  details  of  the  amount  of  this  cost, 
and  means  of  diminisliing  it  are  pointed  out;  thus  at 
p.  12  it  is  stated — 

**  That  a  due  regard  is  not  usually  had  in  the  cuttinsj 
of  the  drains,  so  as  to  economise  the  labour  consistently 
with  full  efficacy  of  operation.  I  allude  especially  to  their 
being  cut  much  wider  tiian  is  necessary,  cotisidering  that 
tiles  of  a  very  much  smaller*  area  than  are  ordinarily 
used  would  be  fully  as  effective  ;  at  all  events,  the  higher 
extremity  of  each  drain  might  be  laid  with  them,  and  the 
size  be  increased  in  regular  gradation  as  you  descend  to 
the  outfall.  It  does  not  require  to  have  a  regular  (/rove 
in  your  flesh  to  make  it  bleed — a.  simple  cut  is  enough,  and 
just  so  with  the  soil — only  divide  it  ever  so  little,  and 
keep  the  sidtfs  of  tliat  incision  asunder,  the  water  will  flow, 
without  converting  your  drain  into  a  ditch." 

There  are  some  of  the  Author's  suggestions  in  which, 
however,  we  do  not  acquies-e.  Thus,  it  is  recomqiended 
that  some  porous  substances,"  as  broken  stones,  be  filled 
into  drains  above  the  tiles.  The  usefulness  of  doing  this 
depends  on  the  rain-water,  as  it  falls  upon  the  land,  flowing 
over  its  surface  down  the  declivity— tlie  sides  of  a  ridge, 
for  instance — till  it  reaches  the  drain  (which,  if  this  theory 
be  correct,  should  always  be  in  the  furrow),  and  there 
sinking  through  the  porous  material  into  the  channel. 
But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  get  rain-water 
to  sink  into  the  land  just  where  it  falls,  and  thus  to  find 
its  way  to  the  drains  underground.  Instead  of  having 
porous  lines  through  his  land  every  10  feet,  which  this 
mode  of  draining  would  give  him,  it  should  be  his  aim  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  land  sufficiently  porous  to  a  depth  of 
IG  or  18  inches;  and,  when  it  is  conducted  properly, 
there  arc  very  few  soils  on  which  the  operation  of  subsoil- 
ploughing  will  not  produce  this  porosity.  Land  in  this 
condition  will  allow  no  surface-water  to  appear ;  the  rain 
m  it  falls  sinks  at  once,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  drains 
underground. 

We  also  object  to  Mr.  Charnock'a  plan  of  using  tiles 
witliout  aolea  to  support  them  in  the  drains.  We  (piole 
the  following  from  u  lecture  delivered  before  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotlund,  by  Dr.  Mndden,  of  I'cnicuik,  near 
Edintjurgh. 

"  It  is  stated  by  many  practical  men,  in  regard  to  tilc- 

*  "  Mr.  Tliuiiias  iluiiiiiKMid,  ol  l'i;iinlnir'<t,  nuw  u»cm  no  other 
size  for  tlie  parallel  dralnn  ttiun  the  iiith  tilt;,  and  It  may  be  here 
Ht(it(_-(1  tliaf.  tin;  (.jtiiii'm  of  all  the  funiM-rw  who  have  used  tlicm 
in  the  wCiilrl  )■.,  //(.//  ti  hnrr  of  nu  i»rh  iirva  in  nhundnntli/  liiri^'r.— 
It'-prirf  tin  Di'ti/i  lilrn  imd  h'nn,i'iin\  lii,  Mr.  I'lirUcn/'—Jditiiiat  of 
Ihr  Hotjal  A/friculluiat  .'iocicti/  iif  JCnaland,  Vol.  Jr.,  Part  11.,  piifjc 


draining,  that  when  the  subsoil  consistB  of  very  stiff  clay, 
the  tile-soles  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  as  the  soles 
are  somewhat  costly,  the  farmers  are  willing  enough  to 
give  them  up,  especially  when  they  find  that  others  have 
done  without  them,  and  yet  their  drains  have  continued 
to  run  well  for  some  years.  If,  however,  the  opinion  of  a 
scientific  person  had  been  requested,  he  would  at  once 
have  stated,  that  unless  the  drains  rested  on  the  surface 
of  a  rock,  the  tile-soles  could  in  no  instance  be  dispensed 
with,  because,  as  Prof.  Johnston  justly  remarks,  *  There 
are  no  clays  which  do  not  gradually  soften  under  the 
united  influence  of  air  and  running  water.  In  the  course 
of  10  or  1.5  years,  the  stiffest  clays  will  soften  and  allow 
the  tile  to  sink,  and  many  very  much  sooner.  The  pas- 
sage for  the  water  is  thus  gradually  narrowed.'  " 

It  is  right  to  say  that  the  tile  which  Mr.  Charnock 
considers  capable  of  acting  alone,  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
the  edge  on  which  it  rests  being  widened  in  order  to 
hinder  it  from  sinking.  Although  we  differ  from  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  on  these  points,  yet  we  cordially 
recommend  his  work  to  our  readers,  Tt  contains  many 
useful  remarks  on  the  practice  of  drainage,  and  much 
sound  reasoning  upon  the  effects  which  would  follow  its 
general  adoption.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  ia 
the  spirit  of  hia  concluding  paragraph. 

"  Agricultural  Societies  might  add  materially  to  theic 
usefulness,  and  to  the  general  good,  by  directing  their 
attention  somewhat  more  palpably  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  bullocks,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  now  all 
fully  up  to  the  mark,  let  us  see  if  the  land  itself  cannot, 
under  the  same  auspices,  be  brought  into  something  like 
a  corresponding  state." 

Mr.  Charnock  is  secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Land- 
draining  Association,  which  has  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  as  draining  engineer.  "This 
Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Agricultural  interest,  by  means  of  its  collective  capital, 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  thorough  draining  of  land  ;" 
without  which  these  funds  cannot  be  economically  and 
efficiently  applied;  and  now  that  capital  as  well  as  capa- 
bility of  applying  it  may  be  hid  on  reasonable  terms, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  work  of  Agricultural 
improvement  will  progress  rapidly;  and  in  districts  where 
tenants  have  a  lengthened  interest  in  their  farms  secured 
to  them  by  lease,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  facilities 
afforded  by  Associations  like  this  will  be  eagerly  taken 
advantage  of. 

Miscellaneous. 

Improved  Method  of  Sowing  Wheat.' — After  the  de- 
struction of  so  much  of  the  young  Wheats  late  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  adopting  a 
different  method  than  what  is  at  present  practised  in 
planting  the  seeds  a  similal*  disaster  might  in  future  be 
prevented.  My  idea  was  this  : — to  plough  down  the 
seeds,  and  that  in  such  a  way,  if  possible,  as  that  the 
braird  may  come  up  in  rows  at  equal  distances  between  the 
drills  ;  and  instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  harrowing 
immediately  after  sowing,  to  allow  the  drills  as  left  by  the 
plough  to  remain  entire  throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  furrows,  or  drills,  left  in  this  manner,  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  form  a  shelter  to  the  plants  against  the  frosty 
winds  which  generally  prove  more  or  less  destruciive  to 
Wheats  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  In  the  case 
of  drift,  which  is  sometimes  hurtful,  the  drills  would  retard 
the  snows  filling  up  the  openings  between  them,  thus 
covering  up  the  plants  in  perfect  safety  from  the  change* 
in  the  atmosphere.  Independent  of  drift,  we  have  often 
a  course  of  dry  withering  weather  in  spring,  with  strong 
sunshine  during  the  day,  which,  with  frosty  nights,  gene'- 
rally  prove  very  injurious  to  young  Wheats.  Against 
this  danger  the  drills,  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  would 
be  continually  operating ;  for,  mouldering  down  they 
would  give,  as  it  were,  a  constant  hoeing  to  the  plant, 
keeping  the  tender  stem  warm  and  dry ,'— Correspondent 
of  Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

Farrow  Drainage.  — Vor  Q^ecUmX  furrow-drainage,  the 
drains  require  to  be  made  30  inches  deep,  20  inches 
bruad  at  the  top,  and  about  5  at  the  bottom,  each  drain 
0  yards  apart.  They  are  to  be  laid  with  suitable  concrete 
tiles,  either  made  with  moulds  or  made  in  the  drain,  or 
filled  to  the  depth  of  9  to  12  inches  with  stones,  properly 
prepared,  if  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  suitable 
soles  where  required,  and  these  covered  with  large  gravel 
to  the  depth  of  0  or  8  inches,  or  some  suitable  substitute^ 
upon  which  the  soil  taken  out  will  then  be  used  for  filling 
up  with.  The  tiles  are  to  be  made  of  Concrete  or  Hed- 
derwick  lime  and  gravel,  mixed  up  with  water  to  a  proper 
consistency.  Wiien  the  field  has  been  thus  prepared,  it 
is  then  to  be  worked  to  the  depth  of  12  to  15  iuclies  with 
the  subsoil-plough,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  soil. 
A  Scottish  acre  will  contain  about  900  yards,  or  150^ 
roods  of  six  yards  each,  of  drains,  and  will,  therefore,, 
require  about  2/00  tiles,  each  12  inches  long.  It  is 
understood  that  a  boll  of  lime,  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  gravel,  will  make  about  1000  tiles  of  that  length.  'J'hu 
cost  of  the  whole,  with  soles  where  required,  filling  up' 
tiie  drains,  cartage,  and  any  other  extras,  will  amount  tO' 
from  '11.  lOi'.  to  ;W.  per  acre.  Mr.  Gladstone  propo.ici, 
that  those  of  his  tenants  whose  farms  arc  under  fifty 
arable  acres,  should  drain  and  ]doughin  the  manner  above 
stated,  and  in  the  present  season,  not  less  than  2,^  acres  ; 
about  fifty  and  under  one  hundred,  not  less  than  five 
acres  ;  and  those  above  one  hundred,  after  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  live  acres  for  each  hundred  acies.  In  consider- 
ation of  such  work  being  done  eflectually  and  thuH  com- 
pleted, to  the  KiitiHfaction  of  Mr.  Shcriffn,  or  Bome  other 
competent  judge  to  be  appointed  by  him,  Mr.  Ghuiotona 
agrees  to  pay  to  each  of  liis  tenimtH  the  fiurn  of  'M.  per 
acre,  and  (o  charge  euch  of  thcni  willi  inlercat  thereon  at 
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the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  addition  to  their 
rents,  from  the  dates  of  the  payments  to  the  expiration  of 
tbeir'leases,  and  nothiug  more  :— also,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage his  tenants  in  this  undertaking,  he  engages,  in  addi- 
tion, to  allow  to  each,  who  shall  complete  the  work 
described  within  the  present  season,  an  abatement  of  10 
per  cent,  from  their  rents  from  the  last  crop — John 
Gladstone,  London,  llth  March,  1843. 

Estimated  cost  per  aci'e  Scottish. 
150  roods  of  drain,  at  l^d.  per  rood  of  six  yards,  beinj 

the  rate  paid  by  R.  Barclay  Allardace  of  Ury,  Esq.  ^0  18  9 
2/00  tiles,  supposed  to  cost  equal  to  7A-.  6rf.  per  1000  .  19  3 
Allowing  for  soles,  where  reqaired  .         .         .         .       0  10     0 

For  filling  up  the  drains,  cartage,  and  any  other  extra 

charges ^  "     ^ 

tea    9    0 

Montrose  Review, 

JDestruclion  of  the  Weevil.~-A  liberal  application  of 
strong  lime-water,  with  a  brush,  to  the  floors  and  walls  of 
the  granary,  will  effect  its  destruction ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  floor  must  be  scoured  with  soap  and  hot 
■water,  or  the  future  corn  placed  upon  it  will  be  injured  by 
the  dust  of  lime.— Oa/orrf  Herald. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 
■Our  Correspondents  will  oblige    us  by  not   mixing:  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.   Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  troubk',  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 
Communications  frum  the  following  Cohrespondents  are  in 
-   type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  : — 
P.,  A.  C.  Horncastle,  J.  West,   W.  BUHngton,  Herbert,  M.  J. 
Berkeley. 
Agricultural  Architect.— .-I   Suhscriher.—lslT.  Newland,   as- 
sistant to  Professor  Low,  University,   Edinburgh,  is  the  only 
person    we   know  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to    this 
branch  ofbasiness. 
Agricultural  College. — A  Subscriber. -^Mis  the  shame  of  our 
country  tliat    it    contains   no  public    school   of  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  Lectureship  on   Agriculture  annexed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  at  Abernioyle,  in  North  Ireland,  there  ia 
a  College  of  Agriculture ;  but  in  England  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.       The    Fairford  Farmers'  Ulub,    urged  on  by  Mr.  R. 
J.    Brown,  of  Cirencester,  have,  liowever,   taken  measures, 
which  will,  we  hope,  speedily  result  in  the  establishment  of 
some  such  institution  in  that  nei^^hbourhood. 
Analvms  of  Slbsoil.— jVowice.— Youranalysis  is  inadequate  as 
a  guide  by  which  to  auswer  yonr  question.     It  does  not  men- 
tion lime,  although  you  speak  of  the  presence  of  chalk.    If  the 
land  is  worn  out,   trv  plenty  of  manure,   farmyard-dung,  or 
bone-dust,    or    guano,   the  first  year,   and  afterwards  grow 
enough  green  crops,  by  the  consumption  of  which  on  the  land 
you  may  preserve  its  fertility.    You  must  not  trench-plough 
yet;  subsoil-plough  it.     This  can  be  done  by  a  two-horse  im- 
plement.   For  answer  about  Grasses,  next  week. 
Books.— G.— Martin  Doyle's   "Practical  Husbandry,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Low's  '*  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture." 
BoNBS.— C  W.  /f.— Autumn  is  the^  best  season   to   apply  lime. 

Bones  form  an  admirable  manure  for  Turnips'on  light  soil. 
Experiments  on  Manurks.— T^^.  E:  Ilejidle. — We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  your  reports  on  this  subject,  but  cannot  pledge  ourselves 
to  publish  tliem  alt. 
Food  for  Pigs.— G.  C— For  pigs,  Peas,  &c.   should  be  ground  ; 
for  sheep,  and  all  animals  chewing  the  cud,  this  is  not  neces- 
sary.   Your  cask  above  the  steam-boiler  is  as  simple  an  appa- 
ratus for  steaming  food  as  you  can  have.     There  is  necessarily 
a  waste  of  steam;  it  passes  through  the  Potatoes;   and  a  por- 
tion escapes  in   the  best  machines  of  the  kind.    The  want  of 
success  attending  the  application  of  grain  in  certain  instances 
must  be  owing  simply  to  the  pre-existence  in  the  land  iu  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  the  substances  which  guano  contains. 
Frozen  Turnips.— -'ln^/«(s.— Ewes  with  lamb  will  not  injure 

themselves  by  eating  frozen  Turnips. 
Guano.—  Vigil. — Do  not  mix  lime  with  guano ;  it  will  render  its 

ammonia  volatile. H.  C.  S. — We  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever 

been  applied  in  the  field  in  solution;  but,  unless  during  wet 
weather,  it  is  the  best  way  of  using  it.  See  third  answer  in  this 

section  of  last  Paper. A.  0.— Mix  .3cwt.  per  acre  well  with 

the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills  before  you  plant  Potatoes. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  borse-hoe. 
HopETOUN  Oats. — Govyn. — This  variety  is  distinguisiied  by  its 
productiveness,  and  the   quantity  and   nutritiousness  of  its 
straw.    Turn  your  compost  repeatedly,  and  apply  to  any  green 
crop.     If  the  soil  is  light,  the  proposed  treatment  of  it  will  be 
beneficial.    We  prefer  bones  to  the  guano  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
Italian   Rye-Grass.— C.  N.  N.—ll  your  land  be  in  good  order 
you   have   a  chance  of  a  crop   of   Hay  from  seed  sown  this 
spring;  but  your   much  better  plan  would  be  to  plough  the 
stubble  immediately,  and  work  the  land  well  this  spring,  and 
take  a  crop  of  Swedes,  or  other  roots. 
Lichens  as  Manure. — T.  P. — We  know  of  no  instance  in  which 

Lichens  have  been  gathered  for  this  purpose. 
Liquid  Manure. —  G.  C. — The  expense  of  a  water-cart  is  not 
one  of  the  items  to  which  a  plan  of  saving  liquid  manure 
necessarily  subjects  the  farmer.  Indeed,  he  hardly  needs  a 
tank.  If  a  small  cistern  be  placed  to  receive  the  runnings  of 
the  stable  and  cattle-stalls,  the  water  may  be  bailed  out  of  it 
every  other  day  or  so,  and  thrown  over  heaps  of  dung,  earth, 
&c.,  placed  by  it  for  the  purpose,  and  this  will  preserve  it  as 
well,  or  even  better,  than  if  it  were  accumulated  in  a  large 
tank,  and  carted  to  the  field  in  a  water-cart.  The  best  way  of 
using  liquid  manure  is  to  soak  earth  and  dung  with  it  in  this 
way  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  in  spreadingit  uniformly  in  any  other 
way,  especially  on  sideland  ground,, vyith  a  \yater-cart.  If  the 
volatile  ingredients  of  the  liquid  manure  be  fixed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  used  at  once  ;  if  not,  let  it  putrefy 
before  using  it.  It  thus  has  time  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  in  a  degree  to  lose  its  causticity,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  loses  much  ammonia.  A  good  water-cart  can  be  made 
by  attaching  to  a  100  gallon  cask  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  to 
scatter  the  water ;  carry  it  to  the  field  on  a  frame  supported  by 
a  pair  of  cart-wheels. — A".— Dig  a  circular  hnle,  8  feet  deep  and 
12  feet  in  diameter,  pitch  the  bottom,  and  build  a  stone  and 
lime  facing  18  inches  thick.  Soak  your  dung-heaps  with  the 
water.  Pare  and  burn  old  Grass  land  you  intend  to  break  up ; 
plough  the  ashes  under,  3  inches  deep;  harrow;  cross  plough 
6  inches  deep,  harrow,  &c.,  and  take  a  crop  of  Turnips.  We 
do  not  know  the  Malta  Turnip.  The  Orange  Globe  is  the  best 
M.  Wurtzel. 
Limestone  as  Manure. — Recca.—lf  the  marls  you  refer  to  are 
those  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  which  occur  in  con- 
siderable extent  around  Exeter,  then  they  are  very  slightly 
calcareous,  and  they  differ  materially  from  the  crushed  lime- 
stone you  allude  to,  inasmuch  as  that  is  almost  ivholly  calca- 
reous. The  value  of  marl  as  a  topdressing  for  land  often, 
however,  depends  on  the  presence  in  it  of  substances  occurring 
in  very  minute  quantities,  and  not  necessarily  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  lime  which  it  contains.  (See  articles  on  this  subject, 
translated  from  Sprengel,  in  this  Paper.) 
Lucerne.  — G.  if.  for^/jer.  — Next  week. 
Mangold    Wurtzel. — Tyro. — Don't   sow  till  mid-April,     We 

shall  refer  to  this  matter  before  then. 
Manures. — A  Subscriber,— Crxt.  the  carcases  up  into  small  pieces 


and  bury  them  in  good  vegetahle-mouUl ;  they  will  ultimately 
rot  and  incorporate  with  the  mould,  so  that  you  will  soon  have 
a  homogeneous  mass  fit  for  ploughing  under  as  manure.  It  is 
always  the  more  profitable  plan  to  pass  gicen  food  through  the 
stomach  of  animals,  and  thus  extract  those  materials  in  them 
which  are  identical  with  the  constituent  parts  of  beef,  mutton, 
&c.,  before  ploughing  them  under  as  munure.  It  must  be 
believed  that,  by  this  process,  they  are  injured  as  a  manure, 
though  not  so  much,  but  tliat  their  lessened  value  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  value  of  beef,  mutton,  >k.c.,  obtained  by  their 
consumption. 
l.\\\t.\..—Ag)-ico(a. — Grub  up  the  Heath  and  burn  it ;  donot  burn 
the  peaty  earth  below  it;  cart  100  cubic  yards  per  acre  on  the 
land,  and  spread  it  before  winter  ;  plough  it  under  in  spring. 
Mineral  Manure.— Jo/j/i  W.  Lloyd.— Yom  speak  of  petrified 
vegetables,  as  if  the  applicability  of  this  term  to  any  substance 
proved  it  to  be  a  valuable  manure.  You  do  not  keep  in  mind 
that  the  process  of  petrifaction  entirely  changes  the  nature  of 
any  substance  that  is  subjected  to  it.  As  each  particle  of  the 
vegetable  which  is  undergoing  petrifaction  is  washed  away, 
its  place  is  supplied  by  one  of  mineral  matter,  so  that  ulti- 
mately its  composition  is  entirely  changed,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  this  matter,  are  the  properties  of  tlie  future  pe- 
trifaction. Flints  are  in  many  cases  petrified  sponges,  and, 
however  much  sponges,  from  having  once  been  the  tenements 
of  living  animals,  might  be  preferable  as  a  manure  to  merely 
vegetable  matter,  no  one  would  ever  ihink  of  applying  pounded 
fiints  in  this  way.  The  fact  of  your  rock  liaving  once  been  a 
mass  of  vegetables,  therefore  proves  nothing  aa  to  its  present 
composition.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  that  is  by  chemical 
analysis  ;  and  we  repeat  it,  the  sfatement  you  give  us  on  this 
head  is,  with  but  little  variation,  true  of  most  of  the  soils  in 
the  country.  The  per  centage  of  magnesia,  in  one  specimen 
you  refer  to,  is  large,  but  this  earth  ia  not  always  a  desirable 
ingredient  in  soils.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  with  which 
you  appear  to  be  fully  impressed,  that  the  fixed  ingredients  of 
plants  are  et^sential  to  their  luxuriant  growth;  but  when 
speaking  of  these  in  determining  on  a  proper  manure  for  the 
soil,  it  is  not  thesilica,  nor  the  alumina,  nor  the  oxide  of  iron, 
nor  is  it  always  the  lime  to  which  we  refer;  but  it  is  the  soda 
and  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  those subtances  occurring  in 
small  quantities,  and  of  which  your  analysis  makes  no  mention, 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of.  We  do  not  know  how,  from  our 
previous  remarks,  you  could  have  inferred  our  opinions  as  to 
the  suitableness  of  your  land  for  Pens,  Clover,  Turnips,  &c.  ; 
that  depends  on  its  texture,  Sec,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  and  has  been  cultivated,  with  all  which  particulars  we  are 
unacquainted. 
PiGKON-PEA.—j4Con.s/«7)/fiearfc>-.— We  are  informed  that  Vetches 
arc  often  called  "  Pigeon-Peas,"  and  the  common  Poplar  Pea 
is  also  called  so  sometimes.  Both  of  these  are  occasionally 
ploughed  in  green  for  manure  ;  but  we  know  of  no  Pea  to 
which  the  name  "  Pigeon-Pea"  solely  appertains,  except  a 
tropical  plant  called  by  Botanists,  Cytisus  Cajanus. 
Saltand  Li.ue. — M.  D. — The  lime  should  be  dead  when  it  is 
used,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  a  carbonate.  The  water  of  the  salt  is 
of  little  consequence  in  tlie  process  which  ensues.  The  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  which  results  is  obtained 
from  the  lime.  At  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  your  land  should 
contain  salt  enough;  but  try  a  small  experiment  on  your 
Grass,  and  see  if  it  benefits  from  a  salt  top-dressing.  Thanks 
for  your  offer. 
Soils.— J.  W.  Lloyd.— The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  better  ascertained 
by  comparing  its  treatment  with  its  produce,  than  by  analysis. 
Your  nodules  of  limestone  are  not  coprolites  ;  if  they  occur  in 
plenty,  they  may  be  advantageously  burnt  for  lime. 
Soot.- Put  30  to  40  bushels  on  an  acre  7iow.    It  does  not  reqzdre 

admixture. 
Stkeps  for  Seeds. — H.  B. — Any  direction  on  this  subject  must 
as  yet  be  founded  on  mere  theory.  We  shall  shortly  publish 
articles  on  the  mineral  constituents  of  agricultural  plants,  and 
then  you  can  judge  in  this  matter  for  yourself,  for  the  objectof 
the  operation  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
stituents. 
Tacking  Sheep  and  Young  Cattle. — Govyn.—id.  to  dd.  per 
week  for  your  sheep,  and  3s.  6d.  to  4s,  for  your  cattle,  on 
Swede  Turnips. 
Tithic  Coim.mutation- Apportionment  of  Rent-charge  on 
Woodland  broken  up. — Constant  Reader. — Woodland  broken 
up  before  the  Commutation  of  the  Tithes,  will  be  subject  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  Rent-charge  apportioned  upon  it. 
Tobacco,  Wool.— .4»^/uis.— The  duty  on  unmanufactured  To- 
bacco, whether  from  Foreign  countries  or  British  possessions, 
is  3a'.  per  lb.  We  presume  that  our  Correspondent  is  aware 
that  the  growth  of  Tobacco  for  sale  in  this  country  is  prohibited. 
Wool  may  be  exported  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Is.  the  cwt. 
Wheat-Sowing.— IFm.  Siee/e.— You  have  come  to  aright  deter- 
mination, we  think,  in  sowing  Wheat  rather  than  Barley. 
ShirrefTs  White  Wheat,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
Hupetoun,  is  one  of  our  best  spring  Wheats;  Red  Straw 
White  Wheat  is  also  a  good  variety.  We  think  Messrs. 
BareVt  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  manufacture  a  horse-hoe  for 
Wheat;  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it,  having  always  hoed 
our  Wheat  crop  by  hand.  The  best  plan  of  sowing  Clover- 
seed  is  by  means  of  the  hand  broadcast  sewing  machine,  price 
'\l.  This  scatters  the  seed  over  the  growing  crop  of  Wheat, 
and  it  is  covered  by  a  single  tine  of  the  harrows  across  the 
drills.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  from  you  a  report  of 
your  experience  in  transplanting  Swedes  rather  than  drilling 

the  seed. J,  W.,    Worcester,  will  find  the  work  advertised, 

col.  c,  p.  90. 
*;(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  23. —Notwithstanding  the  very  . 
changeable  state  of  the  weather  during  the  week  the  Market  has 
been  pretty  well  supplied;  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Pine  Apples 
are  more  plentiful  and  are  a  little  reduced  in  price.  Grapes  con- 
tinue to  bring  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Good  Pears 
are  becoming  scarcer;  a  few  good  specimens  of  Easter  Beurre, 
and  Beurre  Ranee,  are  however  to  be  met  with  in  the  Market, 
English  grown  Apples  are  scarce  ;  but  foreign  ones  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  very  plentiful  and 
good  in  quality.  Chesnuts  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices 
as  last  week.  The  supply  of  most  kinds  of  Vegetables  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Savoys  are  plentilul,  and  are  a 
little  reduced  in  price,  being  offered  at  from  Qd.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
dozen.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  as  are 
also  Greens;  the  latter  are  offered  at  from  3s,  to  4s.  6j^/.  per  dozen. 
Carrots  and  Turnips  are  tolerably  well  supplied,  the  latter  in  parti- 
cular. Broccoli  has  become  very  scarce.  French  Beans  are  much 
the  same  as  in  our  last  report.  Asparagus  is  a  little  reduced  in 
price,  as  is  likewise  Seakale;  the  latter  is  selling  at  from  Is.  to3ff. 
per  punnet.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Celery, 
which  is  becoming  scarce.  Endive  is  selling  at  from  Is.  6d.  to3s. 
per  score.  A  small  quantity  of  Spring  Radishes  has  been  brought 
to  the  market  during  the  week.  Cucumbers  are  a  little  reduced 
in  price  since  our  last  report.  Horse  Radish  is  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Combretum  purpureum. 
Euphorbia  j:icquiiiitlora,  Burchellia  capensis,  yEachinantbus 
grandiflorus,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  Lacbenalia  tricolor.  Cine- 
rarias, Azaleas,  Acacias,  Camellias,  Tulips,  Primulas,  and  Roses. 


iTOlatikEts. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Feb.  ig.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Hercfords,&:c  3J  8  tds  0  i  Best  Dwvns  &  Half-breds  -Is  0  to  4a  (7 
Best  Short  Hoins  ■  -  3  -1  3  0  Best  Lon^;-^voola  -  -  3  10  4  J 
ScL'ond  quiiUty  Beasts  -  3  0  .3  2  Ewes  and  second  quality  3  4  3  3 
Calves        -        -        -        -     4    0      6     0  I  Pirs  -         -         -        -     3    4      4    0 

Beasts,  2(H3;  Sheep,  23,800  :  Calves,  CO;  Piga,  317. 
Our  trade  today  exhibiia  the  uharacterisiic  dulnees  of  tne  commencement  of 
Lent.  Tiie  supply  continues  short,  parliculacly  of  Beef,  in  which  article  there 
seemed  to  he  rather  a  brislt  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  but  there  was 
much  ditEculty  in  supportinj*  our  highest  quotations,  and  3s  lOd  per  Bibs,  was 
the  more  general  price  for  the  very  best  qualities,  and  3s  6d  for  8lbs.  for  ihe 
best  Short-horns.  Ulutton  ia  a  much  heavier  sale  than  of  late;  the  quantity  is 
rather  larger,  the  demand  Jess,  owing:  to  the  large  consumption  of  tish  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  skins  are  a  little  lower.  Many  of  our  best  Downs 
made  no  more  than  48  4d,  and  the  heaviest  description  even  less  than  that ;  the 
more  geneml  price,  too,  for  Long- wools  would  be  4s  per  8  lbs.,  although  in  both 
cases  some  of  the  most  telling  realised  our  highest  quotations.  In  Calves  the 
trade  ia  steady  ;  there  ia  a  short  supply  of  the  boat  quality. 

FaiDAV,  Feb.  23. 
As  regards  prices  our  trade  to-day  is  a  counterpart  of  Monday's.  There  is  a 
very  slack  attendance  of  buyers,  and  short  as  the  supply  is,  there  will  he  a  diffi- 
culty in  makint!  a  clearance.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
sale  of  very  best  Calves — that  description  being  scarce,  they  readily  make  Cs 
per  albs. 

Beasts,  580;  Sheep,  2010;  Calves,  98;  Pigs,  283. 

•11.  West  Smithfield. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6»  to  l(t» 
Grapes,   fonuKal,  per  lb,l»  to  2»eii 
Apples,  des.,  p.  bush.  8*  to  :8j 

„      Kitchen,  p  bus.  b»  6J  to  Sf 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  4»  to  12* 
Oranges,  per  dii/en,  9(J  to  C« 

—       per  JOli.    2lj 
Lemons,  perduz.  1*  to  2$ 
—       per  lOOjC*  to  14* 


POTATOES.— Soothwauk  Waterside,  Feb.  19. 
Since  our  last  Report  the  weather  has  chanRcd  from  cold  and  frosty  to  a 
spring-like  mildness,  which  in  some  measure  arrested  the  anticipated  improve- 
ment ;  notwithstanding,  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  the  best  samples 
(Devonshire  Rrds  excepted),  and  the  middling  and  inferior  sorts  have  been  more 
looked  alter.  Out  last  quotations  have  been  well  supported-  The  supply  during 
the  past  weclt  has  been  moderate' 


York  Reds 

Perth 66 

Early  Devons      -        -         -  65 

Late  Devons         -        -        -  70 

Cornwall      -        -        -         -  66 

Jeisey  and  Guernsey  Bluee  60 


to  80s  I  Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -  50h 

70  —  —  Kidneys  -  65 

70    1  Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -  CS 

—     !  _  Blues  -        -  55 

Whites 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6«  to 7' 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2»«d  to  3» 
NucH,  Spanish,  per  buKhel,  Itif  to  IS* 

—  Brazil,  IGf 

—  Hazel,  2i  to  4* 

_    BaroHinna.  20*  to  22* 

—  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  80*  to  100/ 
Cbesnuis,  per  peck,  Z*  lo  St 
Filberts, English,  p  lOOlba.,  COj  IO  6S 


VEGETABLES. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, fid  10  1j  3d  Leek«,per  doz-  bun.,  9J  to  1> 

BiOL'coti,  per  bundle.  If  to  61  ItiHrlic,  pcrlb.  6d  to  8rf 

Bruss.'ls'  Sprouts,  p.h.-sv.,l«6(f  to 3jGdpnionB,  2d  10  4 J    p.  bch.. 


Cabhageb,  perdoz.,  9d  to  It 
Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  3i  to  8  j 
Sorrel,  la  to  1*  6d  p.  hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100.  3j  to  8( 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  \i  to  3* 
French  Beans,  'As  to  4*  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  Zd  to  61/  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  (iJ  to  \a  Gd 
Greens,  per  doz.  ai  to  4i  fid 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   50s  10  30* 
~        per  civt.,  2jCd  to  4» 

—  perbushe1,ij6d  loSsfid 

—  Kidney,  p. bush.,  2jto  2(  61 
Turnips, per  doz.  bunchei,  1*  6dto  2« 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  \a 
Horse  Radish, perbundle,  \i  to 61 
Radishes,  spring.  Is  61/ to  3«  p.  pun  ■ 
UHrrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2a  Gd  to  5s 
Cucumbera,  3s  to  6s  each 
Spinach,  per'sieve,  2s  ed  to  Zi  Od 


J 


Large,  per  bushel,  S 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*    to  4s 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv.,  2s  to4« 
ShallotF,  per  lli.,  nd  to  8d 
Chilis,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,  6d  to  If 

—        Cos,  per  dcore,  Gd  to  1« 
Celery,  per  bun.,  6d  to  3* 
Munhrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  to  St 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  12f  to  1&( 
Small  Saiads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  am.  bun.  3'^  to  Qd 
Parsley,  per  doz. bunches,  3j  to  6« 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4<i  to  6d 
Endive,  ^er  score.  Is  fid  to  3s 
Green  fllint,  4'i  to  Od  per  buoch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  Joz.bun- X«6dtO^ 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  °dlo3d 
Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is  to  la  fid 
gcoizouera,  per  bundle,  Isto  Is  6d 


WOOL.— British,  Fkiday,  Feb.  23. 

In  our  English  Wool  Market  we  have  observed  no  material  alteration  from 
our  last  Report.  Things  continue  quiet,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
rather  flatter.  Prices  have  not  at  all  receded,  nor  do  we  think  ihey  arc  likely 
to  do  so. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Is  Id  to  Is  2d     Southdown  Hoggitts  Is  1^  to  Is 


Long-wooled  Wethers 
Do,  Hoggitts 

Southdown  Fleeces 


11^       I     Z^y  Kent  Fleeces  1    2^       I    3j 

10^      1    Is  1  Jambs  P&rrin,  Wool  Broker. 


SEEDS,  Friday,  Feb.  23. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr    64s  to  58s 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    56        fiO 

Clover,  Red,  Engli-'- 


ejgn 


64 


—  White,  English 

—  —  Foreign  -  84  105 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  13  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  34  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  —  — 

—  Baltio       .        .       .  _  — 

—  Cakes.Eng.per  1000  10^  6s  10/10 


LinseedCakes.Foreign.p.tonS/ to7/109 

Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.       Ss         6a 

—        Superfine     ,,        -      6         8 

_       Brown         „^     .14         16 

Rapeseed,  English,  perlaat    24/       28f 

Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —        — 

Saintfoin      -        -        -        .    _        .— 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    3  5 

—     Foreign  -         -         -      3  5 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —       — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).    J 

KiN'GsyoAn  and  La7. 


MARK  LANE,  FftiDAT,  FEsauARr  23.— Thearrivals  of  Wheat 
durinff  the  week  have  been  small,  and  the  few  parcels  of  English, 
fresh  up  this  morning  realised  fully  Monday's  quotations  ;  busi- 
ness in  free  Foreign  is  limited,  but  holders  ate  very  firm;  we 
have  not  he;»rd  of  any  sales  of  Bonded,  but  several  parcels  of 
Baltic  for  Spring  shipment  have  been  taken  on  fully  as  good 
terms. — In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  there  is  no  alteration. — Oats 
are  held  firmly,  excepting  where  vessels  are  on  demurrage,  iu 
which  case  ratlier  lower  prices  are  obliged  to  he  acce^jted. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  (iUARTER.  S.     S.  S.  8, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk          .        .     White  46    67  Red     .  46  54 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  60     57  'White  —  — 

Oats,  Lincolnahire  and  Yorkshire        .         .     PoJands  15     25  Feed  16  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .         .        Feed  —    —  Potato  17  25 

Irish Feed  16    23  Potato  16  24 

Barley,  Maltint;  and  distilling'   28a  to 33s  Chevalier  32    37  Grind.  24  30 

Walt,  pale,  ship  " —    — 

Hertford  and  Essex  —    — 

Rye _    _ 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  22  to  29            Tick  22    31  Harrow  25  Sg 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  36          Winds.  30    SB  LongpodSB  Sq 

Peas,  White                ■       •        .    30  to  33     .    Maple  27    29  Grey  26  27 


Jan. 
FeT. 


IMPERIAt  AVERAGES. 
Wheat.  I  Barley. I     Oacs. 
per  Quarter.      60s  3d      33s  Od    18s    9d 

61     8 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. !    52    2 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


18  II 

19  1 


IS     0 
ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


Enfflifih 
Irish     . 
Scotch 
Foreign 


600 


Oats 

3G7G 
14370 


Flour 
4770  Ski 


ARRIVALSIN  THK  RITKR  LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  1  Whc.  1  Barl.  I  Mali.iOats.  I  Rye.  1  Ens. 

4G07       6636       8417       2456         —         1617 

—  O'M  10     21835         _      — - 

6220   I  1287  I     —     I  130     1     —     I     — 

KiNOSFOBD  A.HD  1 


English  .  6937  Sks.    _   Brls 
Irish  .       .  „      _        „ 

Foreign  •  tt      —       i. 


'  Prince  Regents 


60 


HOPS,  Feidav,  Feb.  23. 

The  Hop  market  remains  firm  at  last  week's  prices. 
Mid&East  Kent  Pocks.  8f0s  10  10/ lOs  i  .Sussex  Vockeia      -        -    6^—8  to  6/  Ss 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0 Choice  ditto       -        -    6  12  — 

Weaid  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15       Farnham       -       -        -    9    9      10  10 

-:Choicfl  ditto       .-70 I  -,      -, 

Pattbnbew  &  Smith,  Hop-Factora; 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Feb.  23. 
Primo  Upland  Hay    —s  to  72s  I  Clover       -    80s  to  105?  |  Straw        -    2Csto323 
Inferior  -         .     60        60  I 

Trade  very  heavy.        John  Coopbb,  Salesman. 

■Whitechapel,  Feb.  23. 

Hay         -     .-        -    603  to  68s  1  Clover         -    883  to  95a  |  Straw        -    2Ss  to  33a 

fine  -        -    63         72    I      —        fine     100      105  _ 

Trade  very  dull  at  the  above  quotations.  

COMBERLAND  MARKET,  Feb.  23. 
Superior  Meadow  Hay708to'778|  Superior  Clover  lOOs  to  1053  |  Straw  28a  to  338 
Interior*^  _   „        -    60       65   |  Inleiior  ""         "" 

.■J     Li      .  


JoenuA  Bak&b,  Hay  Saleeman. 
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6d. 


Apriculnire  in  France     - 
Agricultural  Societv 
American  Bue.iokili 
Aponngetoa  di-tnchyon    - 
AppUcatioc  of  Geolnfiy  to  Aifri- 

tult.,  &c.  by  N.  Whitley,  rev. 
Auviculns,  Eeedlln^ 
Botanical  Society       .        .        - 
Brachycoroe  iberidifolla  - 
Calendai  of  opcratior* 
Carnations   select      ... 
Caailonto  Frtrmera 
Celeriac,  treatment  of      - 
Chemis'ry,  to  applr.to  Agr.  - 
Cropping,  course  of  -        - 

Datura  arhorea  .        -        - 

Diseases  of  Plants 
Edg-inics,  Heath  f"r 
Experiments  with  Pot 
Pamiliar  Boiacy 
Fanners"  Capital 
Flax,  c'llture  of 
Gladioli,  remarks  on 
Gold  Fish,  spawning  of 
Gorse,  remarks  on 
Grasses,  works  on     - 
■'  Gtowth  of  Plants,"  by  . 

Muntcr,  rev- 
Guano,  report  on 

—         from  Africa. 
Hampton  Court 
Hartsreg   (Mr.),  hii  Boti 
_.  Tour  in  America 
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Heath  edgings 
Landscape  Gnrdening 
Larkspurs,  ireatmeat  of         '■ 
Lawns,  Grass-seeds  for 
Lily  of  ihe  Field 

estones,  analyses  of    - 
Manure,  Sen-weed  for 

dropped  in  the  field 

tn.t  Agriculture 
Melons,  for  preserving      - 

remarks  on      -        -        - 
Morpholne-y        .        -         -        - 
Plant-'',  diseases  of     - 
Picmees,  select  _        .        . 

)' at  Bennioghrough   Hall 
Polyanthuses,  »elei't 
Potatoes,  eiperiincQts  with 

pUniBd  whi.le 
Rnspberry,  analysis  of      - 
KatB,  to  kill        ...        - 
Roses,  to  pruna  ... 

Sca-iveed,  as  manure 
Seedling  Auriculas 
Seed  Wheat         .... 
Sprengel,  on  Manures 
Tolls,  law  of       .        .        .        - 
Tomatoea.'lreatmtnbof     - 
Waste  lands        .... 
Wheal,    ^c,     importance      of 

vigour  in,  when  young  -     137  b 

Wrentham  Farmers'  Club        -     Mia 


131   b 

13')  b 
)3G  b 


110  b 

140  L 
UiSi  b 
133  b 


133  b 
140"6 


MO  b 


UNRIVALLED    NEW  DAHLIA.— DANIEL'S    "MADELINE." 

CHARLES  DANIELS  begs  to  inform  the  trade  that 
he  has  disposed  of  what  Ground  Roots  he  has  to  spare  of 
the  above  splendid  Dahlia;  therefore,  all  future  orders  will  be 
executed  with  Plants  the  Ist  of  May,  at  lOs.  6d.  each.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  trade  where  six  Plants  are  taken.  For  descrip- 
tion see  Advertisement  6th  of  January. 

N.B. — Aa  strict  priority  will  be  observed,  early  Orders  are 
solicited  to  ensure  good  strong  Plants. — Hessle-road  Nursery, 
Hall,  Feb.  27,  1844. 


WILLIAM  MASTERS  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Nobilitv,  Gentry,  &c.,  to  his  newly  and  well  assorted 
COLLECTION  OF  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  which 
bein^  principally  grown  under  his  immediate  inspection,  he  can 
particularly  recommend. 

100  papers  finest  Annual  Flower  Seeds  .      24^.  Od. 

50  do.  do.  .        .        .      12    6 

25  do.  do.  .        .        .        G    S 

[If  the  selection  is  left  to  W.  M.] 
Forwardedby  Post  witiioutadditinnal  charge.     POTTER'S  ARTI- 
FICIAL GUANO  and  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury,  Feb.  1R44. 


JD.  PARKS,  Dartford  Nursery,  Dartford,  Kent, 
•  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  Trade  and  Public  generally, 
that  he  has  now  ready  the  following  Plants  :— 

Labukvpm  I-vtermebium,  a  fine  variety  from  Seed,  a  luxu- 
riant grower,  racemes  of  flowers  ver>*  long,  flowers  thickly  set, 
and  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  common;  selling  at  7s.  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  it  a  very  desirable  variety. 

A  Seedling  Verbena,  Paeesia,  which  is  in  the  character  of 
Incisa,  much  improved ;  selling  at  25. 

A  Pamphlet  on  THE  SPINE,  OR  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE 
BACK,  written  by  J.  D.  Parks,  who  has  been  afflicted  with 
the  same  malady,  who  never  walked  for  three  years,  very  little 
for  six  years,  now  cured,  and  undertakes  the  cure  of  others ;  can 
refer  persons  to  a  patient  now  midor  liis  care;  tlie  Pamphlet,  \s., 
can  be  had  of  the  Author,  or  any  Bookseller. 

Published  by  Brittain,  No.  U,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

All  the  above  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  HuasrandCo.,  Seeds- 
men, &c..  Lead enhall- street. 

N.B. —The  Pamphlet  can  be  sent  under  a  Id.  stamp. 

EUCHARIDIUM  GRANDIFLORUM— A  SPLENDID  NEW 
HARDY  ANNUAL. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  offer  the  above  new  and 
beautiful  Annual  for  the  first  time,  seeds  of  which  were 
kindly  presented  to  him  in  1842  by  Capt.  Widdrington,  R.N.,  who 
iutrodaced  it  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  twice  the  size  of  E.  concinnum,  of  a  brilliant  dark  rosy  red, 
and  very  appropriate  for  masses  or  beds,  blooming  most  part  of 
the  summer,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  annuals  in  culti- 
vation. May  be  had  in  packets,  at  2s.  6d.  each.  Post-paid. 
William  May,  Hope  Nursery,  Leeming-laoe,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


NEWEST,   CHEAPEST,     AND  VERY   BEST 
FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS. 

Fuchsias.— 12  fine  choice  distinct  sorts,  for    .        .      7^*    ^d. 
„              12  extra  very  superior,  selected  from 
all  new  kinds  sent  out  last  season  for  the 
first  time,  fibr 15        0 

Such  as  E-toniensis,  Enchantress,  Balloonifiora,  Toddiana, 
Eppsii,  Cormackii,  Dennisiana,  Prince  Albert,  Laneii,  Frostii, 
Grenviilii,  Fairy  Queen  (Bell's), 'Iveryana.  Gem(Ivery's),  Nobilis- 
sima  (Smith's).  Majestica  (Smith's),  Defiance  (Smith's),  Robusta 
(Smith's),  Stanwelliana,  Transparens  (Youell's),  Deansii  ( Dean's,) 
Recarva  (Dean's),  AliceMaude  Mary  (Bell's),  Princess  Royal 
(Bell's).  Brockmanii.  Prince  of  Wales  (Bell's),  Lowryii,  &c. 

Verbenas, — 12  fine  distinct  varieties,  for        .        .      36.    6d. 
,,  12  extra  and  very  superior,  for    ..60 

Such  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  ..Knight's),  Speciosa  (Kyle's),  Prin- 
cess Royal  (Youell's),  HowarUiaua  (Low's),  Prince  of  Wales 
(Wood's).  C^rulea  (Hanison's),  Eoule-de-Fue  (Girling's), 
Tweediana  picta,  Minstrel  Boy  (Girling's),  Rosy  Queeu  (Hal- 
ley's),  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  those  kinds 
they  already  possess;  and  Mr.  Miller  pledges  to  send  them 
entirely  different,  and  sorts  such  as  will  add  beauty  as  well  as 
novelty  to  their  collections.  Mr.  JI.  is  enabled  to  do  this  satis- 
factorily, having  bloomed  every  new  kind  sent  out  last  season. 
— See  extensive  list  in  this  Paper  of  Feb.  17.  1844. 

100  fine  Hybridised  Fuchsia  Seeds,  7i.  fid.;  fifty,  4s. ;  Geranium 
Fireball.  5s. ;  Black  Nemophylla  discoidalis  (plants)  is.  each. 

The  above  will  be  sent  post  free,  packed  in  stout  tin  cases,  so 
as  to  warrant  their  arrival  to  any  part  in  safety;  or  may  be  had 
in  pots,  carriage  paid  to  London,  and  no  charge  for  packing  or 
hamper. 

W.M.  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate.^Feb.  27,  1844. 


CROSS-LANES  NURSERY,  near  BEDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

W  JACKSON  AND  Co.,  in  returning  their  sincere 
"  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  for  their 
liberal  patronage,  beg  to  announce  that  they  can  still  supply  the 
following-  of  first-rate  rjuality,  which  will  be  forwarded  with  the 
utmost  despatch  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Delivery  at  the 
railway  gratis, 

100  select  siiowy  Herbaceous  Plan^s,  in  50  named  sorts,  for  25s. 
100  Dwarf  Roses,  in  50  named  sorts,  for  20s. 
100  Do.  in  100  named,  very  fine  sorts,  for  50s. 

100  Do.  in  100  do.,  extra  fine  sorts  for  75s. 

50  Standard  Roses,  in  50  splendid  varieties,  including  the  fine 

Hybrid  PerpetuaU,  for  80«. 
A  Large  Stock  of  fine  transplanted  English  Oaks  of  all  sizes. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application,  inclosing  two  postage 
stamps.     A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspond- 
ents is  respectfully  solicited, — Feb.29,  1814. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB   COLLECTION  OF  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS, 

WJ.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  that  his  Superb  Col- 
•  lection  of  Seedling  Fuchsias  are  now  ready  to  be  for- 
warded per  post,  free,  packed  in  tin  cases,  upon  receipt  of  a  post- 
ofiice  order  or  a  reference.  For  dcucription  and  price  see  last 
week's  CUrfinirJa .  —  W.  J.  E.  will  not  be  able  to  execute  any 
nore  order.s  for  E'ipartero,  WinHcrli,  and  Emperor  of  China, 
before  tlie  latter  end  of  the  month,  —  Bower  Nursery,  Maid- 
stone, March  ],  iHii. 

RANUNCULUSES.    ANEMONES, 

PELARGONIUMS,    AURICULAS,    CARNATIONS, 

AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

HGROO.M,  Ciapham  Rise, near  London  (removed  from 
•  Walworth),  by  Acpointmbnt  Florist  to  Hkr  Majkstt, 
bcj^  ti  Inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  anrl  Amatcurn,  that,  In  con- 
■«»ioence  of  the  HiicccBshe  has  had  in  the  cultivation  of  the  above 
flowem  at  his  new  Garden,  he  can  offer  them  at  very  moderate 
prices.  He  would  particularly  recommend  an  early  application 
to  be  made  for  RANUNCULUSES  and  ANEMONES,  as  they 
BhODld  hot  be  planted  later  than  the  end  of  March  to  en«ure  a 
goodblwjrn.  HiB  CaUloguc  of  PELAKOONIUMK,  AURICULAS, 
■nd  KEW  PLANTH,  l<i  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  pobt 
on  appUcatloD.    The  Trade  aopplied. 


DANE  CROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

QAMUEL      GIRLING,     English     and     Foreign 

O  LIAIILIA  Agent,  submits  the  following  choice  SEEDLING 
DAHLIAS  to  his  numerous  Friends  for  1844,  plants  of  which  can 
be  had  early  in  May;  they  are  all  faithfully  described,  and  eaily 
orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  of  somt  of  them  is 
very  limited.  General  Catalogues  of  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS, 
PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS,  and  VERBENAS,  can  shortly  be  had,  on 
prepaid  application. 

BEAUTY  OF  SUFFOLK  (Breu's).— Bronzy  purple,  of  superior 
form  and  excellent  habit ;   a  constant  and  extra  second-rate 
show-flower;    seedling  prizes  at  Ipswich  and  Stowmarket, 
Height  4  feet. —Price  Js.  6d. 
BERMONDSEY  BEE  (Proctor*s).— A  crimson  purple,  of  ex- 
cellent form  and  fine  general  habit,  well  cupped,  stiff  petals ; 
when  well  grown  one  of  the  best  Self  Dahlias  in  cultivation.— 
4  ft.— lOs.  6rf. 
MODEL  (Bourn's).— Dark  purple,  of  first-rate  form  ;  has  laken 
first  prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  and  other  shows,  and  pro- 
nounced a  first-class  flower.    4  ft,— 10s.  6rf. 
NONPAREIL   (Proctor's).— Ruby  scarlet,   of  first-rate  form, 
habit  excellent,  free   bloomer;  pronounced   by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  and  at  the  Slough  exhibition,  to  be  a 
first-class  flower.     The  stock  of  this  beautiful  Dahlia  is  small, 
and  unless  it  breaks  well  will  be  held  in  another  yeai".    No 
allowance  on   this  variety  unless    six    plants  are    ordered. 
Glenny's  opinion  of  this  Dahlia  is,  that  well-grown  it  will  be  a 
trimmer.    4  ft.— lOs.  6d. 
ORANGE  PERFECTION  (Bourn's).— Of  good  form  and  habit, 
an  extra  second-rate  show-flower,  rather  low  in  the  centre, 
hut  sometimes  well  up,  when  it  will  beat  all  the  orange  class. 
4  to  5  ft.— 7s.  6rf. 
RED    ROVER   (Girling's).— Of  good   general  properties  and 
extra  fine  habit ;    colour  fine  red,  and  useful  for  showing, 
4  to  5  ft.— /s.  6rf. 
TALMA  (Girling's).- Purplish  rose,  of  superior  form  and  habit, 
little  short  of  first-rate;    rising   centre  and  very  constant, 
4  ft.— 7s.  6rf. 
SIR  JOHN  STEWART  RICHARDSON  (Union,  in  which  S.  G. 
has  a  share),  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Dahlias  of  the 
season.    No  allowance  on  this  variety  unless  12   plants  arc 
ordered.    4  ft.— lOs.  td. 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 
CORNELIA  {Girling's).- Purple,  tipped  with  white;  of  good 

habit  and  very  distinct,    4  ft,— 5s. 
GARLAND  (Girling's).- With  three  colours— cream,  sulphur, 

and  brown  tip;  of  good  form  and  habit,    fift.— 5s, 
MADAME  MIELLEZ  (Girling's).— Rosc-IIIhc,  tipped  or  striped 

with  white  ;  a  distinct  variety,  of  good  habit.    3  to  4  ft.— fis. 
MADAME  DE  BERG  HE  (Girling's).— White  edged  with  pink  ; 

a  distinct  aud  beautiful  variety.  3  ft, — 5«. 
MADAME  CHAUVIERE  (Giri.ino'h).— Light  crimson  tipped 
with  pure  white ;  very  constant,  good  Bhapc,  and  one  of  the 
finest  border  Dahliai  in  cultivation.  4  ft.— 5s. 
VILLAGE  MAID  (Girlino's). —Colours  white  and  purple,  dis- 
tinctly and  beautifully  tipped;  good  habit, and  superior  border 
variety.     3  to  4  ft.— 5//,— Stowmarket,  Feb.  29,  1844, 
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AINES'S  NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE    PELARGO- 


Thc  following  are  a  few  HClectcd  :  — Gaines's  Elegans  iiovQ,  King 
of  BcaulicH,  Ackhar,  Lady  Prudhoc,  Suxon  King,  Kxcelsu,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Mogul,  Edith,  Coui.tcHH  of  Zetland,  Cothcrstoiie,  Egbert. 
A  liHt  of  Pelargonium«,  PansicH,  Calccolarian,  Fuchsiafl,  Vcr- 
bonas,  AuriciilaH,  ClncrariaH,  ChryHanthemurnH,  UahllaH,  &c,, 
which  coiituinH  many  new  Sccdlingw  oi  IJrht-rate  qualitieH  ;  planty 
in  May,  U)h.  Gd. ;  aJHO  a  few  roots  of  hlu  Sucdting  Dahlias  Piuncbhs 
Alick  and  TwicKKNiiAM  Rival  are  fillU  to  be  di«poscd  of  at  the 
Nuracry,  Surrey-lanc,  Battcraca. 


JOHN  MILLER,  surviving  Partner  of  the  late  firm 
of  SwKETs  and  Millkb.  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Bristol,  beg* 
respectfully  to  inform  Nurserymen,  the  Trade,  and  bis  Friends  in 
general,  that  he  has  commenced  business  aa  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Stock,  &c„  and  hodes 
by  strict  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  employers,  to  merit  their 
support.  Letters  addressed  to  John  Millkr,  Portland  House 
Kingsdown,  Bristol,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.— Biiatcl* 
February -jg.  1S44.  ' 

ILLIAM.  MASTERS  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  he  unites  the  Professions  of  LANDSCAPE-GARDENER  and 
NURSERYMAN,  and  this  enables  him  to  offer  an  extensive  Col- 
lection of  Coniferous  Plants,  as  well  as  of  the  Hardy  Ornamenta? 
Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  in  Britain,  at  very  innderate  prices. 
W.  M.  also  possesses  a  numerous  Assortment  of  Hothouse  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  many  of  the  rarer  species  of  Orchirtaceie 
several  rftw  hybrid  Crinums,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  indica. 
Camellias,  Succulents,  Pelargoniums,  ike.  &c. — Exotic  Nurseryl 
Canterhnry,  Feb.  Ifi44 


SLOUGH  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR, 
CHOICE  SELECTIO.N  OF  NEW  DAHLIAS,   18i4. 

THOMAS  BROWN  directs  attention  to  his  beautiful 
SEEDLINGS,    particularly    that    unrivalled    light    flower, 

'*  Lady  St,  Maur,"  the  superiority  of  which  over  every  other 

of  its  class  is  coo  well  known  to  need  furthfir  comment.     Strone 

and  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May. 

AuRANTiA  (Spary's) — Orange  bufif;  fine  form  and  petat. 
A  very  desirable  show  flower;  obtained  numerous 
prizes;  3  ft IOj  6d 

Alksanukr  (Brown's)- Maroon  and  crimson  mottled; 
full  and  constant,  centre  well  up,  and  a  very  useful 
show  flower;  5  ft 7    6 

Dklight  (Brown's)— Cream,  veined  and  tipped  vfith 
purple;  petal  of  fine  substance  and  high  centre;  very 
distinct  to  any  in  culti ration;  4ft.  ,        .        .        .    7    & 

Desirable  (Brown's) — Shaded  buff",  quite  new  in  colour  ; 
a  good  show  flower;  5  ft.  .        .        .        ,        ,        ,    "    6 

Lady  St,  Maur  (Brown's) — White,  delicately  tipped 
with  violet  purple;  very  deep  and  full,  high  centre, 
forming  a  beautiful  outline ;  the  petals  are  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge;  habit  of  Perpetual  Grand:  it  is 
decidedly  the  finest  light  flower  ever  offered.  It 
attracted  ereat  admiration  at  Windsor,  and  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  flower  in  the 
Exhibition;  4  to  5  ft 10    e 

NuTwiTH  (Brown's)— Bright  crimson ;  a  fine  open-cupped 
petal,  and  a  good  show  flower  ;  4  f t 7    & 

Raphael  (Brown's)— Dark  maroon,  beautifully  shaded 
with  light  crimson  ;  superior  petal,  of  excellent  form  :  a 
very  novel  end  striking  variety,  and  will  be  an  acciuisi- 
tion  to  any  stand ;  4  ft.  .  .         .  .         .  -  10     & 

Rkhbrandt  (Brown's) — Dark  purple,  very  round  and 
double,  rising  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  constant  show 
flower.     It  was  very  successfully  exhibited;  3  to  4  ft.    .  10     6 

EMfiiA  NOKE  (Dowding's)— Blush  white,  good  general 
form  and  centre:  a  good  useful  show  flower;  4  ft,        .  10    6- 

EssEX  Bride  (Turville's) — Delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent petal  and  form  ;  5  ft.       .         .         .         (jio  discount)  lO    6 

Lady  Antrobus  (Spary's) — White  and  lilac,  mottled; 
good  form,  constant,  and  very  useful  show  flower  ;  3fc.  10    & 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's) — Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  pro- 
perties ;  extra  show  flower  ;  4  ft.  .        {iio  discount)  10    & 

Standard  of  Pekfectiom  (Keynes')  — Crimson ;  of  very 
superior  form ;  4  f t {no  discount)  10    6. 

Sir  J.  Stewart  Richardson  (Union)— Brown  ruby,  great 
depth,  and  excellent  show  flower;  4  ft.        {no  discount)  10    6 
T.  B.  has    also   Selections  of  fine   Carnations,   Picotees,  and 

all  other  Florists'  Flowers;    Plants,    Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,    and. 

general  Nursery  Stock. 
A  general  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  with  a' List  of  Superb  New 

Pansies,  to  be  had  on  application. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRV.  CLERGY,  AMATEURS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

''PHE  SUBSCRIBER  begs  to  state  that  he  is  prepared' 

-*-    to  supply  the  undermentioned,  viz. :  — 

Cineraria,   "Tlie  Queen  of  May,"— a  beautiful  sky-blue,   of 
shrubby  compact  growth,  quite  new  colour,  of  fine  form  and 
large  size,  at  5s.  each. 
Cinerarias- laofthemostdistinctandapprovedvarietiesforSOa-.- 
FucHSiAE— 25  distinct  fine  sorts,  including  his  own  seedlings, 

for  20s. 
Calceolarias— 20  distinct  and  good  sorts,  of  all    shades  of 

colour,  for  30s. 
Hollyhocks— fine  strong  one-year-old. plants  from  his   best 

selected  seed,  20s.  per  100. 
Herbaceous  Plants  of  the  most  showy  varieties,  correctly 

named,  lOO  sorts  for  42s. 
Hardy,  Flowehing,  and  Evbrorickn  Shrubs,  in  50  sorts,  two- 
plants    of    each,    correctly    named    according    to    Loudon's- 
"Arboretum  Britannicum,"  at  42s.  perioo,  including  package. 
He  will  also  have  to  offer  in  April  a  new  Collection  of  beauti- 
ful Calceolarias,  not  yet  sent  out,  a   Descriptive  Catalogue  or 
which  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
These  arc  from  his  own  celebrated  Stock,  and  of  the  same  breetC 
as  his  Cal,  "  Lady  Constable,"  so  much  in  repute. 

Seeds  in  packets  of  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Picotee,  Calceolaria, 
and  Hybrid  Fuchsia,  at  2.s'.  ijd.  and  5s.  each. 

TO  THE  TRADE,  MARKET-GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS, 
he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  yet  to  oflor  a  few  thousands  oU 
GoosKUKRRiEs,  and  the  large  ItKo  Antwkrp  RASP»i!KitiHH. — 
The  Gooseberries  are  comprised  in  upwards  of  100  of  the  moat 
generally  useful  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry is  decidedly  the  beat  sort  grown,  for  produce,  size,  and) 
quality;  both  of  which  he  will  offer  on  very  moderate  terms,  io 
quantity.  The  plants  are  young,  clean,  strong,  and  healthy,,- 
two  and  three  years  old.— Also  May's  new  large  late  rcdl 
"Victoria  Currant,"  a  dish  of  which  was  sent  to  and  exhibited. 
In  1842  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent-street,  London, 
some  of  the  bunches  of  which  measured  G  inches  in  length,  antt 
individual  berries  1. J  inch  in  circumference— 15s.  per  doz. 
New  Ulack  Bang-up  Currants,  Os.  pcrdoz.  The  usual  allowance 
to  the  Trade  on  tlio  Currants. 

Woollen  Net  for  protecting  Fruit-trccB  from  fro9t,of  the  bcsC 
material,  atOf/.  peryd.  . 

Stove  and  GrceiihouHR  Plants  and  Florifitn'  FloworH  of  every 
dcBcription.  Forcet  and  Fruit  Trees,  Garden  and  KlowtT  Sccdsi, 
of  all  theapproved  nortH,  WrM.iAM  Mat, 

IIoiicNurbery.Lccuiiiiff-lanc,  near  Bcdalo,  Yorkshire. 
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SELECT    LIST    OF    CHOICE    FLOWER-SEEDS, 

SOLD  BY 

HURST    &   M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
6,  Leadenhall-streef,  London. 
Imported  German  Stocks,  in  3G  spk^ndid  vars.,  p.  collection  65.  Od. 

Ditto        ditto                in  20           ditto  „           3    6 

Ditto         ditto  Asters,  in  24            ditto  ,,            5     0 

Ditto        ditto     ditto    in  15    _       ditto  „           3    6 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice)  in  12  named  varieties  „            3    0 

Larkspurs  (German)          in  \-2  splendid  ditto  ,,           3    6 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties  ,,            5     0 

Imported  Zinnia  elegaos,  8  fine  varieties  ,,           3    6 

Cockscombs.  6  choice  kinds         .        .        .        .  „           26 
Primula  sinensis,  8  distinct  shades  of  colour,  mixed,  p.  pckt.  1     6 

Lisianthus  Russellianus  (with  CutiiiU's  Treatise)  ,,2    6 

Viscaria  oculata  (new  and  beautiful)        ,        .  .        ,,26 

The  following  may  be  had  at  Od.  per  packet,  except  those 
marked  at  is.: — 


Hurst  and  M'MuUen^a  Seed  Catiilngue  continued. 


Acacia  lopantha 
Achimenes  longiflora,  Is 

„  rosea  superba,  Is 

Alonsoa  incisa 

„        g-randiflora 
Alstrcemeria,  fine  mixed 
Anagsillis  Philipsii,  is. 

„        coccinea  splendens,  Is. 
„         azurca  graudiflora.  Is. 
Anemone  vitifolia 

„         new  Russian 
Anoda  Dilleniana 
Antirrhinum  (splendid  mixed) 
Aquilegia  glandulosa 

„         new  spotted 
Argeraone  grandiflora 

„  alba 

Aster,  German  (fine  imported), 
mixed 

„  ,,        in  varieties 

,,      fine  double  Turkey 
„      noscg'ay 
,j      new  early  blush 
„      Anemone-flowered 
„      globosus  (dwarf) 
Auricula,  from  choicest  named 

flowers,  Is 
Balsam,  superb  mixed  double 
„        new  spotted 
„        Camellia-flowered 
Bellideria  scantJens 
Blumenbachia  insignis 
Brachycome  iberiditolia 
Browallia  grandiflora 
Cacalia  anrea 
Calceolaria,  from  finest  named 

shrubby  varieties,  \s 
Calceolaria,   herbaceous    (very 

choice),  1.T 
Calandrina  elegans 
Calliopsis  Drunmiondii 
„         elegans  pompre 
„         picta 
•Campanula  grandis,  is 
„  lactiflora 

„  pyramidalis 

„  Loreii 

„  Trachelium 

,.  stricta 

■Canna,  in  variety 
Carnation, from  stage  flowers,ls 
Catananchc  bicolor 
Centaurca  Americana 
Cheronia  decussata 
Chorizema  spectabile,  Is 
Chrysocoma  aurea 
Cineraria  (very  splendid  mix- 
ture), U 
Clarkia  atba  fimbriata 

,,       grandiflora 
Cleome,  in  fine  sorts 
Clerodendron  speciosum.  Is 
,,  squamatum,  is 

Clintonia  pulchella 
Cobffia  scandcns,  Is 
Cockscomb,  crimson  giant 
„  yellow  ditto 

„  "new  hybrid"  — 

singular  colour,  is 
Convolvulus  minor,  new  dark 

variety 
Convolvulus,  scarlet 
Cosmauthus  fimbriatus 
Cuphea  sileuoides 

„        lauceolata 
Dahlia.warranted  from  the  very 

finest  varieties,  is 
Dahlia  scapigera 
Datura,  of  sorts 
Daviesia  saligna,  Is 
Delphinium  elegans 
,,  junceum 

,,  fine  mixed 

Dianthus  splendens 

„    chinensis,  fine  mixture 
„    japonicus,  fine  scarlet 
Didiscus  cffiruleus 
Digitalis,  new  spotted 
DiptolcEua  Dampierii,  is 
Dolichos  lignosus 
Eccremocarpus  scaher 
Elichrysum,     splendid    mixed 

varieties 
Erica  (new  from  the  Cape),  Is 

„     AndroniEediflora,  is 
Eriostemon  buxifolium 
Eucharidium  Californicum 
Piichsia  corymbiflora,  is 
,,      fulgens,  Is 
,,      fine  mixed.  Is 
Gaillardia  picta 

„  „    coccinea 

,,  „    Richardsonii 

Gentiana  asclepiadea 
Geranium,    splendid   varieties, 

routed,  is 
Gesneria  splendens,  Is 
Gladiolus  hybridus 

„        floribundus 
Gloxinia,  fine  mixed.  Is 
Goodetia  Wildenowii 
„        Lehmannii 
Heartsease,      selected,      very 

choice,  Is 
Hebenstratia  tenuifolia 
Heliotropium,  varieties 
Hibiscus,  in  varieties 
Hollyhocks  (superb  mixed) 

„         in  colours  named 
Iberis  lagascanica 

„      superba 
Imp  atiens  tricormia 


Irapatiens  gland  uligens 

,,         biflorus 
Ipomceamaxima  alba,  is 
,,        muricaule,  is 
„        lutea,  is 
„        dissecta.  Is 
„        rubro  cKrulea,  Is 
„        new  yellow 
,,        Qiiamoclit 
,,         coccinea 
,,        nagporensis,  Is 
„        bcderacea,  is 
Ipomopsis  elegans,  is 

,,         picta 
Isotoma  axillaris 
Eennedya,  choice  kinds 

,,         rubicunda 
Lantana  Sellowii 
Larkspur,  German,  fine  mixed 
,,  „  in  varieties 

very  splendid 
Lathyrus  latifolius  rubro 

,,        grandifolius 
Leptosiphon  densiflorura 

,,  album 

I<euceria  senccioides 
Limnanthus  grandifiorus 
Linr.ria  perezii 
Linum  multicaule  alba 
Loasa  peutlandica,  is 
„       Herbcrtiana,  is 
,,      Placeii,  is 
Lobelia  ramosus,  splendid 
„        erinus 
„        gracilis  alba 
„        heterophylla 
Lophospermum  erubescens 
„  Hendersonii 

Lupinus  elegans 

,,      German  mixed 
„      newvar.fromTesas,  Is 
„       Hartwegii 
,,       Nanus 
Lychnis  fulgens,  Is 
Martyniafragrans,  is 
Maurandia  Barclayana 

,,  alba,  is 

Mcsembryanthemum  tricolor 

„    alba 
Mimulus  cardioalis    splendens 
,,         Hudsonia 
„  moschatus 

„         choice  vars.  mixed 
Nemesia  floribunda 
Nemophila  discoldalis  (new),  Is 
„  phaceliodes 

,,  cramboides 

Nierembergia,  fine,  mixed 
CEiiothera  Sellowii 

,,  Drummondii 

,,  silenioides 

Oxilis  floribunda 
Papaver  aimeria 

,,        floribunda 
Passiflora  incarnata,  is 
Peas,  Sweet,  New  Purple 
Pentstemongentianoides  splen- 
dens 
Pcutstemon  gent,  coccinea 

,,  ,,      campanulata 

Petunia,    mixed,    from  named 

varieties 
Petunia,  in  colours 
Phlox   Drummondii,    in    many 

beautiful  shades  of  colour 
Plilox  Drummondii,  new  scar- 
let, Is 
Phyteuma  comosa,  is 
Picotee,  fine  imported,  yellow,  is 
„        from     stage     flowers, 
very  splendid,  is 
Piraelia  Hendersonii,  Is 
„      rosea,  is 
„      decussata,  is 
Pink,    from    superior    named 

varieties,  Is 
Pink,    new    Hybrid   Mountain 

(much  admired) 
Playtestemon  californicum 
Podolobiura  trilobatum,  is 

,,  new  imported  va- 

riety, Is 
Polyanthus.fromnamedflowers, 
saved  by  a  celebrated  grower.  Is 
Portulacca  Thellusonii 
„         splendens 
„  Gilesii 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata 
>>  •)        alba 

,,  „        cortnsioides 

Ranunculus,  saved  from  a  su- 
perb collection 
Rhodanthe  Maoglesii 
Rhododendron  densa,  is 
,,  fine  mixed 

Rhodiola  Americana 
Rudbeckia  iacinata 
Salpiglossis,  all  the  best  varie- 
ties, mixed 
Salvia  patens,  Is 
„     Clusii 
„      bicolor 
,,     hispanicus 
Sanvitallia  procumbens 
Scabiosa,  mixed,  German 
Schizanthus  albus 

„  Grab  ami  i 

„  Hookerii 

,,         Priestii 
„         retusus 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii 
Scbypanthus  elegauSj  is 


Shortia  californica 

Silene  speciosa,  new  and  beau- 
tiful, is 

Stachys  speciosa 

Stocks  imported, German,mixed 
,,  „         in  variety 

,,       Prince  of  Wales  (new) 
,,      True  loteimediate 
„      Vi::toria 
„      fine  mixed  Queen 
,,      fine  mixed  Brompton 

Statice  sinuata 

Thunbergiaalata 

„  ,,    alba 

,,  aurantiaca 

Trachymene  CEcrulea 

Trachelium  ca^ruleum 


TropEeolum  tricoloruni,  la 
,,  canarianse 

„  brachyseros,  is 

,,         pelegrinum 
Verbena,  fine,  mi.xed 
Violet,  Russian 
Wallflower,  ne\v  lilac 

„  French  Ptripod 

.,  dwarf,  blood  red 

Zionia  elegans  coccinea 
,,  alba 

„  rosea 

„  grandiflora 

„  viulacea 

„  lutea    . 

,,  splendid    varie- 

ties, mixed 


All  the  common  varieties  of  Flower-seeds  not  named  in  the 
above  List  may  be  had  in  3d.  and  4.d.  packets.  A  general  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  with  every  order,  in  which  each  variety  will  be 
found  described,  whether  hardy,  half-hardy,  or  tender  Annuals, 
or  Perennials. 

Fine  Giant  Asparagus,  3s.  per  100. 

A  choice  selection  of  Pot-roots  nf  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Daliliasin  cultivation,  from  Is.  to  2s.  M.  each. 

Splendid  Mixed  Ranunculus,. "is.  to  8s.  per  100. 

Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarbs  (true  from  the  raiser).  Is.  3d.  each. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  aU  the  most  beautiful  varieties,  is,  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  pair. 

Yellow  Picotees,  3s.  per  pair. 

A  superior  collection  of  Pansies,  comprising  all  the  new  and 
aaproved  varieties,  of  which  priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
application. 

A  constant  supply  of  all  the  choicest  kinds  of  Phlox,  Pentste- 
mons,  ffinotheras.  Delphiniums,  and  other  favourite  Herbaceous 
Plants  will  be  kept  during  March  and  April. 

Orders  taken  for  Miller's  splendid  New  Verbenas  and  Fuchsias, 
Plates  of  which  may  be  seen  in  "Paxton's  Magazine"  for 
February  and  March,  or  at  No.  6,  Leadenball-street. 

Metallic  Wire  and  Labels,  Garden  Tools,  Knives,  &c.  &c. 
"  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Humphrey's  Compound. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Establishment,  6,  Leadenhall-streetj— 
"Warehouse,  19,  Vine-street,  M  inories. 


SEED-TRADE— NO  MONOPOLY. 

JG.  WAITE,  1  and  4,  Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton- 
•  Garden,  London,  most  respectfully  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  handsome  support  he  has  received  from  all  partsof  the  coun- 
try since  his  Advertisement  in  the  C/ir(>«tc/eoflast Saturday,  and 
assures  all  those  who  may  favour  him  with  Orders  that  he  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  system  he  has  adopted  in  supplying 
Genuine  Articles  at  the  smallest  remunerating  profits,  without 
heeding  the  opposition  of  Monopolists,  or  the  clamour  of  parties 
interested  in  keeping  up  high  prices. 

J.  G.W.  refers  lits  Lancashire  friends  to  his  Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  advertised  in  the  Frcston  Guardian  of  tliis  day. — March 
2nd,  184-1. ^___ 


PASTURE  AND  LAWN  GRASSES  of  the  Finest 
Quality,  selected  for  every  description  of  soil,  consisting  of 
Poas,  Fescues,  Gold  Grass,  Meadow  Foxtail,  &c.,  with  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  Clover,  will  enable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to 
lay  down  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  Particulars  of  quantities 
suitable  to  various  soils  to  be  had,  with  an  estimate  ot  the  cost 
per  acre,  by  application  toWAiiNi-;a  and  Warmer,  Seed-mer- 
chants, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  Genuine  Italian  Kye-Grass,  Man- 
gold Vv'urtzel.  and  superior  selected  Tiirnip-Seeris. 


PEKKNNlAL    GRASsi  SEEDd. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  having  for  many  years  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  collecting  of  NATURAL 
GRASSES,  and  having  been  employed  by  most  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  to  mix 
Seeds  in  proper  sorts  and  proportions  to  suit  the  soils  on  their 
Estates,  both  for  laying  down  new  Pastures  and  improving  old 
ones,  have  great  confidence  in  soliciting  orders  from  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sdtto-v  and  Sons  have  just  published  a  Descriptive  Table  of 
Grasses,  with  some  information  which  they  consider  would  be 
acceptable  to  their  Agricultural  friends,  and  which  may  be  had 
gratis.— The  cost  of  the  Seeds  is  very  moderate,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  Table  above  referred  to. 
Agents  for  Potter's  Guano. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  /and  8,  Market-pl.,  Reading.  Berks. 


F 


LOWER-SEEDS.— The  most  Showy  &  Hardy  known 
in  a  Collection  of  50  Sorts,  with  Instructions   .      .^0  12    G 
Ditto  in  30  ditto  .  .  .  .  .076 

Ditto  in  20  ditto         .  .  .  ..050 

The  most  Choice  Sorts  of  Tender  and  Hardy  Annuals, 
including  most  Superb  German  Asters,  SLocks, 
Zinnias,  Hollyhocks,  Nemophylla  discoidalis, 
Viscaria  oculata,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  in  50  Sorts  .110 

Ditto  equally  choice  in  30  Sorts  ,  .     0  12     6 

Hfessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  growing  almost  every  kind  of 
Flower-Seed  worthy  of  recommendation,  ore  enabled  to  supply 
their  customers  with  such  New  Seeds  as  will  not  cause  the 
disappointment  so  often  experienced  in  attempting  to  produce 
a  constant  supply  of  bloom  in  the  Flower  Borders. 

N.B.  Parcels  delivered  free  to  London  or  sent  free  by  Post. 
Agents  for  Potter's  Guano  &  Whitney's  transparent  Composition. 
Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  "j  and  S.  Market-pl.,  Reading,  Berks. 


SEEDS.— Belgium  Large  White  Carrot,  I5.  per  lb. ; 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  Long  Red,  Orange  Globe,  and  Red 
Globe,  I  s.  per  lb.  each ;  Le  Couteur's  Belle  Vue  Talavera  Wheat, 
Us.  per  bushel ;  Kintbury  Skinless  Barley,  Ss.  Gd.  per  bushel; 
Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  Seeds  in  Mixtures,  suited  to  soils. 
Sec,  at  32s.  per  acre  ;  Mixed  Sorts  for  improving  old  Grass 
Land,  Is.  3rf.  per  lb.  ;  Fine  Sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  &c.,  is.  'id. 
per  lb.  Price  Catalogues  of  Turnips  and  other  Seeds  are  ready. 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. — George  Gibbs  and  Co., 
See^lsmen,  &c.  to  the  Ag-ri.  Soc,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 
SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 

J  AND  S.  SHILLING  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•  above  PEA,  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  impregnated  with  the 
Grotto  or  Oyster  Marrow,  which  they,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend to  the  Public  generally,  being  quite  as  early,  and  nearly 
double  the  size  of  any  other  Pea  iu  cultivation.  Quite  hardy, 
Will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  a  good  bearer  j  the  pod  large  and 
long.  They  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners.  Price  3s.  per  quart;  lOs.  per  gallon;  I7s.6rf. 
per  peck;  30s.  per  half-bushel;  2/.  IDs.  per  bushel.  Agents:— 
Messrs.  Fiei.u  and  Child,  119,  Lower  Thames-street,  London; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  152,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Kkrxan,  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEN,  61,  LeadenhalUstreet;  Messrs.  Gray,  Adams,  and 
HooG,  Kensington;  Mr.  T.  D.  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Man- 
chester. —Nor  t  luvarnboroughJJnrseiTjJiear^^ 


THE  BRITISH  QUEEN   A^'D  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS. 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden."  "  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time."  Both  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  td.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.*s  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Newcrossj  o;  the  SedfoiU  Conserratoiy,  Covent  Garden, 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  DAHLIAS,  sold  by 
"W.  R.  WHALE,  Floeist,  &c.  &c.,  Elcot,  near  Huogerford, 
Berlcs. 

Whale's  Preceptor,  a  seedling  of  lS-12  ;  bright  crimson 
scarlet;  eood  sulistance  and  outline;  beautifully 
cupped  petals;  splendid  show  flower;  fine  habit; 
height,  4  It .        ,  los.  6rf. 

Second— Crimson  Perfection,  of  greatsubstance, being 
20  petals  deep;  high  rising  centre;  fit  for  a  back 
row  flower  in  any  stand;  good  habit;  height,  4  ft.  .  10    6 

Third — Mary;  white  ground,  margined  with  rose- 
pink  ;  a  fancy  border  variety ;  constant  and  abund- 
ant bloomer;  height,  3  ft 50 

Spary's  Lady  Antrobus;  white  ground,  margined  with 
scarlet  lake;  beautifully  cupped  petals;  good  sub- 
stance and  outline;  took  numerous  prizes;  de- 
cidedly the  best  light  show  flower  of  the  season; 
height,  3  ft 10    6 

Second— Aurantia,  on  an  orange-buff;  decidedly  the 
best  flower  of  its  class ;  took  several  prizes  ; 
height,  4  ft. 10    6 

Madeline  (Daniel's) ;  a  beautiful  lilac;  good  substance; 

fit  for  a  back  row  flower  constant;  height,  .1  ft.         .'  10     6 

Prince  of  Waterloo  {Drummond's) ;  a  shaded  red; 
buautifulty  cupped  petals;  fine  centre;  took  the 
first  prize  at  Chippenham;  placed  before  Keyne's 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady  Antrobus,  and  Brown's 
Lady  St.  Maur  ;  first  prize  at  Bath,  &c. ;  height,  4  ft.  10     6 

Sir  H.  Pottinger  (Drummond'sj ;  dark  plum  colour; 
cupped  petals ;  good  centre ;  a  most  desirable  show 
flower;  height,  4 ft 10     6 

Sir  J.  S.  Pichardson,  Union;  one  of  the  best  flowers 

of  the  season;  hciglit,  4  ft 10    6 

An  improvement  on  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Opher  Yellow  (Edwards's)  ;  fine  show  flower; 
height,  4  ft 10    6 

Bermortdsey  Bee  (Proctor's);  crimson-purple;  fine 
show  flower 10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's);  ruby-scarlet;  first-rate  .        .  10    6 

Talmer  (Girling's) ;  purplish-rose  ;  ffood  show  flower    7    6 

Royal  Sovereign  (Stanford's)  ;  bright-yellow.  This 
flower  is  little  known,  and  scarce;  was  shown  in 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  &c.,  last  season  in  grand  style ; 
height,  4  ft. 5     0 

Park  Mount  Rival ;  a  superb  yellow    .        .        .        .10    6 

Vanquisher  (Wood's)  ;  shaded  maroon;  first-rate     ,  10    6 

Lady  Stanford  (Groves's) ;  yellow  ;  fine       .        .        .    7    ^ 

Cheltenham  Queen  (Hodge's);  white;  first-rate        ,    7    6 
The  following  Varieties,  at  30s.  per  Dozen. 


Antagonist  (Bragg's),  white 
Ashmodeus  (Davis's),  dark 
Beauty  of  Sussex  (Mitchell's), 

edged 
Blanche  Shelly  (Mitchell's), edg. 
Blue  Bonnet,  brown,  self 
Colonel  Baker  (Dodd's),  self 
Confidine  (Cook's),  orange 
Cornett  (Thomson's),  dark,  self 
Dreadnaught,  self 
Essex  Triumph,  dark,  self 
Favourite  (Dodd's),  light-edged 

purple 
Hero  of  Stonehenge  (Whale's), 

dark-raulbcrry 
King  of  the  West  (Walters's), 

dark,  self 
Miranda      (Brown's),      white- 
mottled  purple 
Mrs.  J.  Ricliardson(Edwards*s), 

white  and  purple 
Mogul  Atwell,  self 
Paul  Pry  (Brown's),  rose 
Perpetual  Grand  (Brown's),  red 


Purple  Perfecfion  (Mitchell's) 
Swindon     Rival    (Compton's), 

mottled-rose 
Sir  R.  Sale,  self 
Sultana     (Appleby's),     shaded 

purple 
Vivid  (Thomson's),  scarlet 
Virgil,  dark,  self 
Perfection  (Keynes's),  purple 
Venus  (Gains's) 
Venus  (Atwell's),  white 
Suffolk  Hero,  dark,  fine 
King  of  Lilacs  (Girling's) 
Claude  Laurain  (Harrison's) 
Lady  of  the  Manor  (Atwell's), 

light. edged  purple 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (Gains's) 
Sir  R.  Chester(Stein's], dark, self 
Lirchiel,  scarlet,  large  flower 
Lady  Sale  (Edwards's),  red 
Victory  of  Sussex  (Stauford'sj, 

dark,  fine 
Novelty  (Whale's),  shaded  red 
Queen  of  Trumps  (Brown's), &c^ 


The  following  Good  Old  Varieties,  at  \2s.per  Dozen. 


Marchioness  Exeter 
Prince  of  Wales,  D. 
Prince  of  Wales,  G. 
Pickwick 

Princess  Royal,  H. 
Queen,  W. 
Rival  Sussex 
Rouge-et-Noir 
Sir  F.  Johnstone 
Springfield  Rival 
Twyford  Perfection 
Prince  Albert,  A. 
Defiance  (Cox's) 
Bose     Unique    (An- 
EeU's),&c.  &c.  &c. 


Admiral  Stopford         Bedford  Surprise 
Andrew  Hofer  Lady  Murray 

Admirable  Euclid  (AVard's) 

President  of  the  West    Eclipse,  W. 

(Whale's)  Eclipse,  C. 

Phenomenon,  ditto      Tournament,  C. 
Attila,  ditto  Indispensable,  G. 

Beauty  of  the  Plain    Rurnliam  Hero 

(Spary's)  Bridesmaid 

Mrs.  Shelly  Maid  of  Bath 

Lady  Cooper  Candidate      (SUver- 

Maria  (.Wheeler's)  lock's) 

Competitor(Hodges')   Duchess  Richmond 
Grand    Baudine  Lady  Harland 

(Low's)  Marquis  Lansdowne 

Conservative,  ditto      Metella  (Brown's) 

Robespierre,  dark  plum-colour,  2s.  6rf. 

A  Good  Assortmeiit  nf  Fancy  Varieties,  at  12s.  per  Dozen. 

Oakley's  Surprise,  Nihile,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  instating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  consMered  to 
answer  as  represented;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  th«^  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  &:c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  faciUty  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  ^c^ 


THE  KENSINGTON  NURSERIES. 

THE  LEASE  of  one  of  these  Nurseries  expires 
shortly,  and  the  Ground  being  required  for  Building  pur- 
poses, Messrs.  PROTHEROE  am>  MORRIS  are  instructed  to 
offer  to  public  competition  the  invaluable  Stock  on  the  smallest 
of  these  Nurseries,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Forrest  and 
Co.,  and  the  Stock  being  far  superior  to  any  within  a  consider- 
able  distance,  will  afford  Gentlemen,  Noblemen,  and  others 
engaged  in  planting,  a  fine  opportunity  to  supply  themselves,  not 
likely  soon  to  recur.  The  sale  is  on  the  4th  March  and  following 
days,  and  includes  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  Cork 
Trees,  large  Fan  and  other  Yews,  twice  transplanted  Common 
and  Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus  alaternus.  Hemlock.  Spruce,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  Is.  each,  returnable 
to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.— American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Thursday,  March  14,  1841,  and  the  following  day.  at  12 
o'clock,  about  ONE  THOUSAND  STANDARD  ROSES  in  fine 
condition,  consisting  of  Bourbons,  Hybrids,  Perpetuals,  Noi- 
settes, &c.  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Dahlias  in  dry  roots. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at 
the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone. 
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THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  of 

JOHNSON'S       GARDENERS'      ALMANACK    is 
just  published  by  the  Statioxbrs'  Company.  Price  \s. 

WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seedsmen, 28,  Cornbill,  Lon- 
don, beg  to  refer  Iheir  Friends  to  their  new  and  clioicc  List  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet 
for  this  month;  and  also  to  inform  them  a  List  of  the  newest  and 
most  approved  seeds  will  appear  in  tlic  Chronicle  of  the  Dth 
March. 

jj.  B.— Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.— Agents  for  Pot- 
ter's Li-auin  Guano,  in  Quart  Bottles,  at  Is.  Qd.  each,  with 
printed  Directions. 

SATURDAY,  MAUCH  2,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

SIoNDAT,  March  4    -    EntomotoBical       ■        -        8  ^^' 

ToBuiv,  Match  5     rH?"kuUu,al    •   ■       .       3ra 

iLinnroan  ...        a  I'm- 

Wbdxesdat,  March  6  Society  of  Arts     •        ;        8  p.m. 


A  LETTER  from  a  "  Manchester  Gavdenei"  reminds  us 
that  our  remarks  on  Pine  growing  are  not  yet  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  object  of  his  inquiry  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  large  Pines  that  have  of  late  excited 
BO  much  surprise  are  as  well  flavoured  as  smaller  ones. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  as 
far  as  regards  the  Pines  obtained  at  Bicton  and  Long- 
leat.  The  latter  we  saw,  and  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive Queens  more  perfect  in  all  respects,  fragrance, 
and  therefore  flavour,  included.  We  are  informed, 
upon  evidence  which  we  cannot  question,  that  the  same 
good  qualities  existed  in  the  fruit  obtained  by  Mr.W. 
Barnes ;  but,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  As  to  other  large  Pines 
grown  in  other  places,  we  have  cautiously  abstained 
from  alluding  to  them  much,  because  we  understand 
that  in  some  cases  they  have  not  proved  of  good 
<juality.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Queens  at 
Longleat  and  Bicton  were  perfect ;  and  on  them  we 
rest,  and  always  have  rested,  our  case. 

And  now  a  word  with  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion. What  we  have  insisted  upon  is  the  jmssibili/t/  of 
growing  Pines  better  than  they  have  been  ever  grown 
before,  unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional  instances ;  the 
pTobabiUli/  oi  the  whole  system  of  cultivating  this  fruit 
being  affected  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  fact ;  and 
the  necessiti/  for  those  gardeners  who  fancy  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  what  there  is  to  know 
bestirring  themselves  to  improve  their  practice,  if  they 
■would  not  be  outstripped  by  better  growers.  The  result 
has  been  exactly  what  we  anticipated.  Sensible  men 
have  betaken  themselves  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
advisable  or  practicable  to  follow  the  advice  that  has 
been  given.  Ther/nevet  dreamed  of  taking  to  them- 
selves the  sharp  remarks  of  ourselves  and  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  they  felt  that  they  in  no  way  deserved  them— and 
they  were  right.  But  the  fooUsh  drones  clapped  the 
cap  upon  their  heads,  found  that  it  fitted  them 
exactly,  and  were  prodigiously  annoyed  at  discovering 
ttiat  they  could  not  take  it  off  again.  We  trust  they 
■will  continue  to  wear  it,  as  a  mark  by  which  their 
neighbours  may  know  them .  We  may  possibly  here- 
after offer  some  other  articles  of  dress  for  their 
acceptance. 

Two  things  should,  we  think,  be  obvious.  The 
first,  that  it  may  not  be  always  as  desirable  to  grow 
very  large  Pines,  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  do  it ;  the 
second,  that  no  one  would  expect  them  of  a  gardener 
whose  master  objects  to  supplying  the  necessary 
means. 

What  a  gardener  should  do,  is  to  set  before  his 
master  the  relative  expense  of  growing  Queens  to  the 
■weight  of  .Slbs.  or  4lb3.,  and  61bs.  or  7lbs. ;  and  then 
to  inquire  which  he  prefers.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  he  would  find  his  master  preferring  the  smaller 
size,  if  well  r/rown ;  because  it  is  only  on  special  occa- 
sions that  very  heavy  Pines  are  really  wanted;  and 
always  to  place  on  the  table  a  Queen  of  6lbs.  weight 
■where  one  of  only  S  lbs.  is  required  would  be  unne- 
cessary waste.  There  is,  however,  no  family  where 
Pines  are  cultivated,  in  which  it  is  not  wished  to  have 
the  largest  possible  fruit  ocrvj.iional/^.  If  it  were  not 
80,  the  Providence  and  Enville  Pine  Apples,  which 
have  nothing  liut  size  to  recommend  them,  would  go 
out  of  cultivation.  Again,  the  surplus  Pines  in  many 
gardens  are  regularly  sent  to  market,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  have  to  be  ascertained  which  is  the  more  pru- 
fUnhtc,  a  crop  of  very  large,  or  of  middle-sized,  well- 
grown  i'ines.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  market- 
garileners  probably  view  the  question.  They  grow 
what  best  suits  the  market,  and  what  will  produce 
them  the  most  profit.  They  may  say  that  they  could 
«lo  better  if  it  were  worth  while ;  and  nerliai)s  thcv 

could.  'ill 

\Vhcn,  however,  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  the 
marketa  are  supplied  with  Pinea,  it  is  impossible  to 
compliment  the  (jrowerH  on  their  skill.  Often,  indeed, 
one  iccHfair  f^ruit;  but  anything  very  reniarkaUe  is 
rarely  met  with  ;  and  a  large  proj)ortion  consists  of 
what  we  should  not  consider  fit  for  any  other  purpose 
•nan  that  of  the  confectioner.  This  arises  from 
nothing  but  want  of  bkill  on  the  part  of  the  growers  ; 


for  most  assuredly  good  management  will  produce 
well  swelled  Queens  from  3lbs.  to  "tlbs.  at  the  same 
expense  as  is  now  incurred  in  obtaining  ill-grown 
fruit  of  less  than  half  the  weight. 

The  man  who  can  grow  a  crop  of  six-pounder 
Queens  could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  pro- 
duce such  things  as  we  now  see  in  too  many  places. 
Pine-growers  should  imitate  the  florists  ;  they  should 
place  their  standard  of  perfection  very  high,  and 
should  strive  to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  tliey  can, 
without  being  discouraged  if  they  do  not  reach  it. 


When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
presented  to  the  eye  in  all  the  varied  scenery  to  be 
found  on  the  earth,  it  becomes  clear  that  man  must 
be  endowed  with  faculties  enabling  him  to  derive 
pleasure  from  contemplating  them.  It  is  not  enough 
tliat  man  should  perceive  there  are  things  present 
external  to  himself;  he  must  have  power  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  another.  Seeing  the  necessity 
of  this,  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  these  powers 
are,  before  we  think  of  their  exercise  in  the  profession 
we  are  attempting  to  illustrate.  This  is  rather  an 
extensive  range  of  subject,  but  we  shall  be  brief, 
studying  merely  to  give  useful  hints,  and  leaving 
those  who  may  feel  desirous  of  deeper  research,  to 
satisfy  themselves  by  applying  to  special  sources  of 
information. 

After  the  perception  of  the  presence  of  an  object, 
—its  occupation  of  space — perhaps  we  regard  the 
secondary  one  to  be  its  magnitude  in  comparison  to 
our  own  dimensions,  or  to  those  of  other  objects.  AV'e 
have,  therefore,  a  faculty  to  perceive  magnitude  or 
size,  and  a  faculty  to  compare  one  magnitude  with 
another.  The  next  perception  may  be  that  of  the 
boundaries  or  outline  of  the  object — that  is,  its  form, 
or  shape.  Here  we  speak  merely  as  if  the  object  were 
flat.  When  an  object  is  not  flat,  but  a  solid,  we  are 
enabled  to  discover  the  entire  form  by  the  assistance 
of  light  and  its  degree  of  dilution ;  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, shade.  Though  shade  be  essentially  shadow, 
it  is  a  useful  conven  tional  term  to  distinguish  when  it 
relates  to  the  parts  of  form  which  it  brings  out  to  the 
eye  ;  while  shadow  is  employed  to  denote  the  effect  of 
interruption  of  light  by  an  entire  mass  of  matter  inde- 
pendently of  every  part  of  its  form  except  the  outhne. 
The  ascertainment  of  form  by  the  sense  of  touch  ive 
need  not  consider ;  for.  Landscape  Gardening  has  to  do 
only  with  perceptions  excited  through  the  eye.  We 
have,  then,  a  mental  faculty,  enabling  us  to  distin- 
guish forms  which  are  of  endless  variety,  made  up  of 
lines  and  surfaces,  straiglit  and  curved.  Outline 
depends  on  form ;  and,  therefore,  when  agreeable  out- 
linelis  required  in  a  landscape,  selection  is  to  be  made 
of  objects  having  forms  suited  to  produce  it.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
forms  for  an  outline,  that  they  are  in  other  respects 
suitable  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
and  not  disagreeable  in  themselves  individually. 
Hence,  this  faculty  of  form  must  be  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  Landscape  Gardener ;  so  that  this 
perception  may  be  quick  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  what  may  be  wanting,  andj  to  the  removal  of 
what  is  unsuitable.  There  is,  besides,  a  perception  of 
harmony  required— of  suitableness— of  fitness,  inde- 
pendent of  simple  form.  There  is,  in  the  combina- 
tions of  forms  that  which  may  he  pleasing,  and  that 
which  may  be  offensive.  Indeed,  in  this  consists  the 
chief  power  of  a  Landscape  Gardener  who  is  fitted  by 
nature  to  follow  the  profession.  Metaphysically 
speaking,  it  is  probable  that  this  perception  qf  har- 
mony may  belong  to  the  faculty  of  form.  It  may  be 
a  faculty  independent  of  it,  but  it  is  claimed  by  others 
also,  and  on  that  account  seems  to  be  an  adjunct,  or 
even  an  integral  part  of  each.  The  phrenological 
faculty  of  ideality  scarcely  seems  to  embrace  it, 
though  it  may  assist  the  function  ;  and  without  fur- 
ther discussion  we  hold  it  for  the  present  as  belonging 
to  the  faculty  of  form — but  not  exclusively. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  Landscape  Gar- 
dener to  have  an  acute  perception  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  objects.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  special  faculty, 
and  to  it  belongs  the  memory  we  have  for  places,  and 
the  power  of  finding  our  way.  In  grouphig,  objects 
may  be  placed  incongruously  in  relation  to  each  other, 
however  agreeable  their  forms  may  be  individually. 
If  vve  feel  pleased  with  one  mode  of  grouping  a  cer- 
tain number  of  objects,  and  displeased  with  another 
inode,  it  is  obvious  we  possess  a  peculiar  faculty  dif- 
ferent from  simple  comparison — one  which  enables  us 
to  derive  satisfaction  of  a  distinct  kind  from  the  per- 
ce])tion  of  a  particular  arrangement. 

There  is  another  faculty  connected  with  arrange- 
ment, and  meriting  sj)ecial  attention,  and  with  which 
we  will  lor  the  present  conclude.  We  refer  to  the 
faculty  of  Order,  or  vve  may,  perhaps,  rather  name  it 
Symmetry.  'J'he  disposition  to  keep  things  in  order, 
that  is,  in  their  proper  places,  is  not  what  is  meant; 
but  the  arrangement  of  objects  according  to  size  and 
form.  For  exam|)lc,  let  us  take  four  objects  of  the 
name  height,  and  four  that  arc  taller.    In  arranging 


them  we  may  set  down  a  tall  one,  then  two  short  ones, 
next  to  them  two  tall  ones,  then  two  short  ones,  and 
lastly  a  tall  one,  Iriijul  ;  or,  two  tall  ones,  four  short, 
and  two  tall,  llniill;  or  two  short,  four  tall,  and  two 
short,  1 1  III!  I  i ;  or  one  short,  two  tall,  two  short,  two  tall, 
and  one  short,  illiilli  ;  all  these  are  symmetrical.  But 
other  arrangements,  such  as  iiililll,  Hindi,  iinllll,  and 
so  on,  are  not  symmetrical.  The  faculty  which  leads 
us  to  observe  symmetry  is  more  necessary  in  Archi- 
tecture than  in  Landscape  Gardening  ;  but  still  it  is 
necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to  put  the 
practitioner  on  his  guard  against  stiffness,  which  is  the 
resuk  of  too  great  a  predominance  of  the  faculty.  The 
Landscape  Gardener, however,  ought  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive it,  to  make  use  of  it  where  it  may  be  proper,  and 
avoid  it  where  it  would  be  absurd.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  know  the  anecdote  of  a  worthy  Gardener 
who  had  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  It  happened 
that  the  stocks  were  placed  at  a  corner  where  one  road 
branched  off  from  another,  not  far  from  the  residence 
of  the  gentleman  whom  he  served.  They  had  long 
been  disused  ;  one  morning,  for  the  first  time,  our  gar- 
dener saw  a  man  locked  into  them,  rendering  the 
whole  thing  very  conspicuous.  Towards  evening  his 
master  happened  to  pass  that  way,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  stocks  on  the  other  side,  and  a  man  in  them 
also.  He  asked  the  gardener  if  he  knew  the  cause  of 
this,  when  he  replied  that  he  had  considered  it  very 
awkward  to  have  a  man  in  the  stocks  only  on  one 
side,  and  that  he  had  caused  the  carpenter  to  make 
another,  and  hired  a  man  to  stand  in  it,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. — G. 


ON  THE  DISE.4.SES  OF  PLANTS. 
A  L.\BGE  class  of  the  diseases  which  affect  plants,  and 
that  a  very  formidable  one,  both  as  regards  number  and 
their  disastrous  consequences,  is  attributable  to  the  attacks 
of  various  species  of  Fungi.  To  them,  no  less  than  to  the 
minuter  insects,  are  due  many  of  the  appearances  which 
are  known  and  dreaded  by  cultivators  under  the  name  of 
Bhght,  though  frequently  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
as  to  their  nature  or  origin.  The  no.^ious  parasites  them- 
selves are  many  in  number,  and  various  in  structure.  There 
is  no  part  or  organ  which  is  not,  during  some  period  of  its 
growth,  subject  to  their  ravages.  The  leaves,  the  Jiowers, 
the  anthers,  the  germen,  the  seed,  the  softer  portions  of 
the  stem,  or  even  occasionally  the  woody  twigs  and  smaller 
branches  ;  the  roots,  and  finally  the  harder  internal  tissues, 
are  in  their  turn  affected  by  some  one  or  more  of  these 
enemies,  and  in  many  cases  totally  destroyed  by  their 
agency.  Nor  are  their  attacks  confined,  as  has  been  often 
supposed,  to  unhealthy  organs  or  individuals,  though  there 
may  often  be  a  morbid  condition  of  the  plant  predisposing 
it  to  such  attacks  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  where,  under 
favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  the  spores,  or  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  these  productions  have  germinated,  they 
have  in  many  cases  a  power  of  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  most  healthy  living  tissues,  and  this  not  only  in 
the  vegetable  world,  where  it,  perhaps,  may  not  appear 
surprising,  but  even  in  animals  in  full  health  and  vigour. 
Mr.  Hassall  has  shown,  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  and  in  specimens 
handed  round  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  that  perfectly  sound  fruits  are  soon  completely 
destroyed  if  inoculated  with  certain  species  of  mould ;  and 
these  observations  ,have  since  been  extended  by  him  as 
regards  Lettuces,  and  other  vegetables,  as  were  pub- 
lished in  Aug. ,  18i3,  in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History." 
Effects  like  these  had  previously  been  produced  by  Mes- 
sieurs Audouin,  Bassi,  and  Balsamo-Crivelli,  especially 
the  former,  whose  papers  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  "  are  well  worth  attention,  by  the  inoculation 
of  the  mould  (Botrytis  Bassiana),  which  commits  such 
ravages  in  silk-worm  establishments,  both  before  and  after 
the  spinning  of  the  cocoon.  And  not  only  were  the  ca- 
terpillars of  the  silk-moth  affected  by  this  inoculation,  but 
those  of  other  moths  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  other  species 
of  mould  were  developed  from  their  internal  tissue  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  living 
death  may  often  be  seen  in  autumn  in  the  case  of  flies, 
which,  under  the  attack  of  some  species  of  Fungus  at  pre- 
sent imperfectly  understood,  glue  themselves  by  their 
proboscis  to  the  ceiling,  to  leaves,  pieces  of  string,  or 
other  objects  that  fall  in  tlieir  way,  and  then  patiently 
wait  for  the  consummation  of  their  disease.  Dr.  Han- 
noon  also,  as  recorded  in  "  Mailer's  Archives  for  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  succeeded  in  inoculating  living  sala- 
manders, some  of  which  died  in  consequence  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mould.  As  this  Fungus  is  very  easily 
raised  in  a  glass  tube  without  any  organic  matrix,  pro- 
vided the  air  within  the  tube  be  of  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Montague,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  would  establish  itself  likewise  on  vege- 
tables i  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have 
been  made  on  this  point.  And  this  would  be  the  more 
likely,  if,  as  Dr.  Montngne  supposes,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  same  species  with  Botrytis  difhisa,  though  I  am  my- 
self inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  species  has  a  far  mora 
complicated  structure.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  one  which 
deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
and  which  is  likely  to  repay  well  the  labours  of  any 
patient  and  accurate  observer ;  and  tliough  the  spores  of 
Fungi  may  not  be  so  injurious  as  might  be  supposed  from, 
an  opinion  which  I  heard  maintained  by  persons  of  con- 
siderable scientific  attainments  in  France  some  years  since, 
when  the  influenza,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  la  (/rippc, 
waa  so  prevalent  and  fatal,  that  jC  oroBo  from  the  multl. 
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tudes  of  the  spores  of  Fungi  floating  in  the  air,  after  a 
great  Fungus  season,  which  induced  a  diseased  action  of 
the  lungs ;  still  the  numerous  facts  whicli  have  been 
brought  forward  of  the  etTect  which  these  bodies  produce 
on  animal  tissues  even  of  the  higher  tribes,  seem  at  least 
to  intimate  that  their  effects,  even  as  regards  the  human 
frame,  may  be  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
suspected. 

Their  effects  on  plants  are  too  evident  to  be  denied, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  in  many  cases  to  understand 
the  phenomena  which  are  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
contemporaneous  but  independent  discoveries,  however, 
of  Li^veille  imd  Corda  as  to  the  penetration  of  the  myce- 
lium of  the  Fungi,  wliich  produce  rust  and  mildew,  into 
the  tissue  of  the  plants,  and  its  presence  in  those  tissues 
before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Fungus  externally 
(discoveries  ■which  were  in  part  anticipated,  perhaps,  by 
Dutrochet  in  bis  '*  Observations  on  Moulds,"  and  by  Bal- 
samo  as  regards  Botrytia  nivea,  Martins,  a  species  which 
originates  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  common  Shepherd's- 
purse,  but  finds  its  way  through  the  stomata  without 
bursting  the  outer  integument),  have  removed  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
will  doubtless  lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  at 
present  exists  respecting  it.  These  phenomena  are 
indeed  in  some  cases  so  puzzUng,  that  Hartig  in  the  case 
of  those  Fungi  vphich  prey  upon  the  woody  fibre,  and 


Unger  a9  regards  those  which  are  more  connected  with 
the  softer  cellular  tissues,  have  considered  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  notions  so  prevalent  with  German 
Botanists  as  to  the  production  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plants  and  animals,  as  absolute  transformations  of  such 
tissues;  an  opinion  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Dutrochet 
on  the  development  of  the  globules  of  milk  into  a  mould, 
and  of  Balsamo  of  the  traiisforraatiun  of  the  particles  of 
the  fatty  substance  of  caterpillars  into  the  Botrytis. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  of  M.  Unger,  which  the  discoveries  of  Corda  and 
Leveilld  have  shown  to  have  been  put  forward  with  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge— doubtless  from  want  of  a  good 
modern  raicroacope — of  the  real  structure  of  the  produc- 
tions he  was  considering.  The  importance,  indeed,  of 
these  discoveries  cannot  well  be  overrated,  not  only  as 
regards  the  questions  which  arise  of  a  more  purely 
scientific  nature,  but  in  all  considerations  of  the  mode  in 
which  plants  are  attacked  by  parasitic  Fungi,  and  the 
remedies  which  may  be  adopted  against  them.  It  is  far 
from  imjirobable  that  Unger  may  be  again  induced  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  be  without  some  interesting  results,  for  it  is  very  far 
from  being  exhausted.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  Dr. 
Montague  informs  me  that  he  has  made  some  observations 
on  the  development  of  the  spores,  which  bid  fair  to  be 
of  much  importance.     Of  these  a  slight  intimation  has 


been  given  in  the  article  Cryptogamie,  published  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  d'Histoire 
Naturelle."  A  fuller  version  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  be 
published. 

It  is  proposed,  as  part  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
diseases  of  plants,  to  give  as  far  as  possible  in  a  popular 
form,  accompanied  occasionally  by  illustrations,  an  account 
of  those  maladies  which  arise  from  the  influence  of  Fungi, 
This  will,  I  hope,  prove  so  far  interesting,  as  to  elicit 
many  importunt  observations  from  practical  persons, 
whose  attention  perhaps  may  not  have  been  chilled  closely 
to  the  subject,  and  remove  from  some  minds  the  pre- 
judices which  have  so  long  prevailed  respecting  the  origin 
of  these  diseases.  I  cannot  make  any  pretensions  to 
novelty  or  original  research,  but  the  object  in  view  will  be 
to  point  attention  to  such  points  as  may  be  most  likely  to 
instruct  and  interest. 

The  most  convenient  course  will  be,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  to  take  the  noxious  Fungi 
in  systematic  order,  commencing,  however,  with  those 
which  are  lowest  in  the  scale,  though  in  this  point  of  view 
the  most  important.  I  shall,  however,  first  state  briefl.y 
the  effect  on  plants  of  other  cryptogamie  productions, 
which  would  perhaps  not  easily  be  included  in  any  other 
division  of  the  series  ;  and  then,  as  prefatory  to  the  main 
subject,  give  a  very  concise  sketch  of  that  class  which  is 
to  occupy  principally  our  attention. — M.  J.  Berkeley. 


PLAN  OF  WARMING  A  PINERY  AND  PITS,  BY  HOT  WATER  FLOWING  IN  GUTTERS  j 

Without  any  Fermenting  Substance  being  used,  z^^- 

As  ExEcuTZD  BT  Me.  FOSTER,  Gardener  to  the  VISCOUNT  DOWNE,  Ehnwinodrough  Hall,  near  York.  g       m 
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AAA  Gutters  6  in.  wide  and  13 
in.  deep,  built  of  brick  lined 
with  Roman  cement,  to  warm 
the  air  of  the  house,  also  to 
moisten  the  atmosphere  when- 
required,  by  removing  the  slate' 
covers. 

EBB  Gutters  upon  which  the 
Piries  are  planted  without  pots  j 
they  have  also  4-in.  upright 
pot-pipes,  with  movable  plugs, 
for  stearalDg,  marked  C  on 
the  Plan.  All  the  gutters  are 
covered  with  thin  blue  slates 
steam  tight.  This  house  having: 
been  erected  late  in  theautumn, 
there  is  sufficient  moisture 
without  removing  any  slates 
or  plugs. 

DDD  Concrete,  without  lime, 
to  allow  the  heat  to  pass 
into  the  earth  above. 

EEE  Valves  to  the  pits,  now 
open,  showing  Nos.  i  and  2 
being  heated. 

FFF  Valves,  now  shut,  shewing 
Nos,  3  and  4  not  being  heated, 

GG  Stones  into  which  the  iron 
pipes  are  fitted,  with  flanges, 
water-tight. 


PLAN  OF  PINERY,  Bhowing  the  situation  of  Go  Pines  placed  above  the  Gutters  ;  also  the  Plugs  for  steam. 


References.— The  heat  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  pit  is  95°.  The  heat  of  the  air  of  tlie  hous  e  from  three  gutters,  without  any  flue,  is  from  6o°  to  65°. 
Of  the  Pines  placed  in  the  house,  some  had  shown  fruit,  soriie  were  showing,  and  others  not ;  of  those  that  had  shown  I  never  sa  w  any  make  such  progress  in  the  height  of  the  season  5 
those  that  have  shown  since  planted  have  come  up  remarkably  strong;    those  plants  that  have  not  shown  have  made  rapid  growth,  and  no  doubt  will  show  fruit  soon. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


FAMILIAR    BOTANY. 

MoitrHOLOGY. — No.  V. 
XA  KIND  friend  has  furnished  iia  with  the  Jollowing',  which  we 
think  it  better  to  insert  before  proceeding  with  R.  E.'s  papers.] 

**  I  FEAR  that  very  few  of  your  readers  will  be  induced 
to  study  Mrs.  Austin's  literal  translation  of  Goethe's 
*  Metamorphose,'  as  it  is  given  by  your  friend  /?.  £.,  in 
last  week's  Chronicle,  enough  to  discover  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  physiological  or  poetical.  Or  they  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  say,  with  BTr.  Dangle^  in  *  The 
Critic,'  that  *  the  interpreter  is  the  hardest  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  two.'  The  following  attempt  to  make  the 
translation  more  readable  is  at  your  service.  I  only  hope 
that  as  i\Ir.  R,  E.  has  7^nc?er-rated  his  own  powers  of 
diction,  I  may  not  have  oi-^r-nUed  mine.  I  beg  to  say,  in 
addition,  that  I  have  not  the  original  German  by  me  to 
assist  me,  and  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  '  The 
Botanic  Garden,'  in  which  I  think  the  same  subject  is 
very  Goethisticully  wrought  out."—/*.  P. 

Mark  by  what  slow  deforces,  but  ceaseless  force, 

The  husky  seed  unfolds  its  tender  charge 

Of  leaf  and  blossom,  and  enduring- fruit, 

"When  urged  by  earth's  all-fructifying;  jiiice. 

And  more  attractive  light,— life- givimj  h?ht, 

Holy  and  pure  !— Till  now,  the  nascent  power, — 

Mysterious  germination,  — slept  unseen  ; 

And  roor,  and  leaf,  and  bud  enfolded  lay 

Enshrined  witliin  their  husky  tenement, 

(Incipient  foretypes  of  the  coming  plant.) 

In  silent  life,  half  formed  and  colourlosa  ; 

But  soon,  repleted  with  enrth-g-iv'n  moisture. 

It  lifts  itself  above  surroundinif  nifjlit, 

And  breathes  the  incense  of  the  open  day. 

Still  is  its  early  dawn  ilistiugiiished 

By  simple  forms  ;  for  even  plants  confess 

The  Infancy  prepared  for  all  things  earthly  born. 

Quickly  proceeds  the  growing  impulse  then,— 

Joint  upon  joint,  and  leaf  ou  leaf  arise. 

In  order  predetcrmin'd,— not  of  chance, 

aut  variously  unfolding,  points  and  parts, 

And  tangleil  edges,— parts  unseen  before. 

Scarce  moulded  yet  within  the  parent  stem. 

So  step  by  step  the  vegetable  wonder  draws 

Its  great  completion  :  ribbed  and  indented. 

On  the  exuberant  stam  it  stands  secure. 

And  challenges  the  soul  to  admiration. 

But  Nature  now  with  powerful  hand  arrests 

The  quick  enlargement;  gently  slie  leads  on; 

In  smaller  channels,  and  for  nobler  ends, 

Diverts  the  all-important  sap  ;  and  now. 

The  ranker  vegetation  binding  those, 

Structures  more  perfect,  more  elaborate  spring. 

Quickly  the  slender  flower-stalk  starts  to  view, 

Leafless  and  bare  ;  save  where  in  subtle  shapes 

The  curious  eye  detects  the  tiny  forms 

That  circle  roimd  the  head,  innumerous  ;— 

Leaflets  compressed,  in  sheltering  calyx  bound. 

Each  like 'to  eaEh,  in  stated  order  set. 

The  crown  unfolds,  the  calyx  gently  yields 

Its  many-coNiurcd  charge;  and  Nature  now 

Blooms  in  her  gay,  magnilicent  attire  j 

Ever  anew  thy  admiration  moving. 

As  limb  on  limb  upreared,  the  noble  flower 

Waves  o'er  its  frame  of  ever-changing  leaves. 

But  still  this  glorious  show  but  heraldeth 

New  operations, —with  all-powerful  hand 

The  work  proceeds  :  the  many-coloured  leaf 

Retires  abashed,  and  tender  forms  crowd  round. 

Affianced  couples  they,  claimants  intent 

On  Hymeneal  rites,  whose  quick'nmg  powers, 

(Delicious  odours  streaming  all  around,) 

Perfect  the  destined  union.    Now  compact 

Together  swell  the  teeromg  germs;  with  fruits 

The  bounteous  mother's  well-filled  lap  o'erllowa. 

Nature's  eternal  circle  here  is  closed  : 

But  straight  renewed,— another  ring  succeeds. 

Link  within  link  entwined,  the  chain  's  prolonged 

Throughout  all  Time,— to  all,  and  sev'ral  given, 

life  within  hfe— a  Being  infinite.—/'.  i\ 


Home  Correspondence, 

Heath  Edging.— \t  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his 
"  British  Flora,"  page  181,  that  Calluna  vulgaris  makes 
an  eicellent  edging  to  garden-plots,  and  bears  clipping  as 
well  aa  Box.  The  superiority  of  Heath  as  an  edging  is 
farther  confirmed  by  a  recent  notice  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  stating  "that  Heath-edgings  have  been  suc- 
cesBfuUy  introduced  into  the  Speaker's  gardens  at  Heck- 
field-place."  About  four  years  ago  edgings  were  required 
in  the  Speaker's  gardens,  and  in  the  adjacent  common  a 
few  patches  of  young  Heath  were  found  that  had  sprung  up 
where  the  surface  ot  the  ground  had  been  pared  off  a  few 
^rs  before  ;  from  these  an  edging  was  formed  by  cutting 
the  aurface  into  narrow  strips,  about  two  inches  wide  and 
two  deep.  Those  pieces,  on  being  brought  to  the  garden, 
were  laid  in  a  line,  and  formed  the  edging  at  once,  Tlte 
ground  was  previously  j.repared  for  their  reception,  and 
some  Heath-mou!d  was  added  to  encourage  growth.  The 
Heath  is  cut  twice  a  year,  and  forms  a  neat  and  pretty 
edging.  For  this  purpose  Heath  deserves  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it,  and  1  hope  to  hear 
farther  particulars  reapectiog  its  utility.— r/tomas  Berry. 
Lily  of  the  luUd.—  l  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronidc  that  moat  probably  the  I.iiolirion 
moDUnum,  which  is  I  believe  a  beautiful  Amaryllis  with 
a  pale-blue  flower,  is  the  plant  alluded  to  in  the  New 
TeaUmcnt  as  "  the  Lily  of  the  Field,"  surpassing  the  glory 
of  Solomon  when  arrayed  in  alt  his  splendour.  I  met 
"k-  if  ^'^*^^^*''  ^'"=  ^^^'^^  '^ay-  riiilitating  against  this  idea, 
which  1  tliiuk  you  rnay  like  to  have  pointf;d  out.  The 
pwiage  I  allude  to  occurs  in  the  9th  of  St.  Cyril's  "Cate- 
chetical Lectureh'VOxforded.in  ''Library  of  the  Fathers," 
P'gCJi;.  'j'i.e  iiifthop  was  pointing  out  to  the  catechu- 
niens  the  power  of  the  Almighty  as  displayed  in  the  things 
Jr'^"  ^^^'  '"■'^".  "  Contemplate,"  lie  Huid,  "  the  spring,  and 
Ihc  flowers  of  ail  kinds,  in  all  their  likeness  still  diverse  from 
one  another ;  the  deep  crimson  of  the  ilose,  and  the  excecd- 
»Dg  whiKfKM  of  the  Lily.  They  come  of  one  and  the  same 
ram,  one  and  the  name  earth  ;  who  has  dintinguinhed,  wlio 
hw  formed  ihtm  V  &c.  Cyril  is  said  tohave  delivered  these 
J^tur««  in  .JtrudaJem  about  a.u.  318,  and  he  whs  likely 
thereforr  to  have  alluded  to  the  same  kind  of  Lily— one  no 
doubt  »cJl  known— as  thyt  on  whicli  our  Lord   baKi;d   hit 


remark.  I  own  I  feel  some  doubts  whether  the  word 
*'  whiteness"  in  the  extract  is  an  accurate  translation  of 
the  original ;  the  Greek  word  might  perhaps  only  express 
'•*  pureness,"  or  "  clearness  ;  "  but  as  I  liave  not  the 
Greek  original  to  refer  to,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  on  this 

liead F.  S.    [All  speculations  as  to  what  tlie  Lily  of  the 

Field  may  have  been,  are  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  that 
our  Saviour  must  have  referred  to  the  Lilium  Chalcedo- 
nicum,  as  is  proved  at  p.  854  for  1842.] 

Analysis  of  the  Raspberry. — The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  the  Raspberry,  which  I  extracted  from  some 
work  i  but  the  authority  1  neglected  to  note  down,  viz. : — 

Silicic  Acid 0"25 

Phosphate  of  Lime  .         ,         .     .     3"6.i 

Carhonate  of  Lime         ....     S'^iO 

Potash .    5-24 

Soda 0  50 

Ox.  manganese i-oo 

M-04 

It  was  stated  that  the  Raspberry  most  generally  springs 
up  where  fields  had  been  burnc  over,  and  also  by  the 
sides  of  decomposing  stone  walls. —  \V,  P.  Keane,  Ley- 
boiirne  Grange,  Town  Mnlling,  Kent. 

Large  Pine-Apples. — Respecting  the  large  Pines  men- 
tioned at  p.  102,  in  addition  to  what  is  there  stated,  Mr. 
Dixon  wishes  us  to  publish  the  following,  viz.  : — "  That 
the  gill  suckers  were  heartless,  and  of  very  small  size ; 
that  the  weight  of  the  suckers  on  the  one  weighing  11  lbs. 
15  oz.  was  'd\  oz. ;  and  that  tiiose  which  grew  on  the 
one  weighing  14  lbs.  12  oz.  were  very  small  and  quite 
heartless." 

Jilelons. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  who  asks 
which  is  the  best  Melon  for  preserving,  "  M.  P,"  begs  to 
state  that  she  has  tried  several,  and   tliat  none  answer 

the  purpose  so  well  as  the  old  Rock  Melon. Another 

correspondent  confidently  recommends  the  Yarmouth 
I'rize  Melon  for  preserving,  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Stam- 
ford Hill,  states  that  the  best  Melon  he  has  ever  grown 
for  that  purpose  is  Cuthill's  Early  Melon.  He  informs 
us  that  it  is  well  Havoured,  has  very  thick  flesh,  that  it  is 
a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  earlier  than  any  Melon  he 
has  tried. 

The  Gladiolus. — I  have  read  in  the  Chronicle  lately  an 
extract  from  J.  de  Junghe,  in  the  R^vzie  Horticole  for  Sept. 
1813,  headed  The  Gladiolus,  which  contains  many  inaccu- 
racies. In  the  first  place,  Gladiolus  communis,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  much  less  common  at 
present  in  the  gardens  of  England  than  Byzantinus,  being 
less  hardy  and  liable  to  perish.  That  "  these  two  species 
have  afforded  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  different 
colours,  such  as  White,  Ptose-colour,  Orange  and  Vermi- 
lion, Purple  and  Lilac,"  is  utterly  unfounded.  There 
exist  no  varieties  of  G.  Byzantinus  in  the  gardens.  There 
are  several  natural  varieties  of  G.  communis  from  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Italy,  but  they  are  little  known,  and 
afford  no  great  variation  of  colour,  except  a  whitish  one. 
G.  segetum,  which  has  the  seed  without  the  winged  or 
foliaceous  margin,  has  a  white  variety,  ^rbich  M.  Bouchc 
makes  a  distinct  species,  but  to  which  no  native  locality 
is  assigned.  G.  Boucheanus,  crispiflorus,  caucasicus, 
and  some  other  natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  are 
unknown  to  M.  de  Junghe,  but  do  not  afford  the  colours 
which  he  mentions.  The  plants  of  various  and  brilliant 
hues  to  which  he  alludes  are  those  which  were  raised  by 
myself,  when  I  lived  at  Mitcham,  about  the  year  1810, 
between  G.  cardinalis,  blandus,  angustua,  and  tristis. 
The  intermixed  produce  from  their  seed,  which  is  fur- 
nished abundantly,  and  the  produce  of  similar  intermix- 
tures has  been  obtained  by  other  persons  from  the  same 
plants  since.  Other  crosses  were  made  about  the  same 
time  by  me  at  Mitcham,  but  are  less  known.  The  plant 
named  G.  floribundus,  and  so  called  by  most  vendors, 
is  totally  unlike  G.  floribundus,  which  is  an  old  Cape 
species,  figured  long  ago  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  The  pub- 
hshed  name  of  the  G.  floribundus  of  the  shops  is  G.  op- 
positifiorus.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  probably 
of  the  Natal  colony  also.  It  was  found  to  breed  readily 
by  intermixture  with  the  Cape  mules,  and  the  species 
from  which  they  were  produced,  as  well  as  with  G.  nata- 
lensis,  otherwise  called  Psittacinus,  or  Dahleni.  Tiie 
crosses  are  as  much  English  as  Belgian  productions.  The 
G.  ramosus  of  the  shops,  which  varies  in  colour  in  dif- 
ferent indiTiduals,  is  a  cross  between  G.  oppositifolius 
and  the  mules  by  G.  cardinalis  and  cardinalis  itself.  It 
thrives  much  better  in  Belgium  than  with  us,  because  the 
soil  there  suits  it  better.  Many  such,  and  some  hand- 
somer, with  an  intermixture  of  tristis,  have  been  raised  and 
flowered  by  me,  but  are  very  subject  to  perish  in  my  soil. 
The  Gladiolus,  called  Gandavensis  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte, 
of  which  he  is  stated  to  possess  the  whole  stock,  was 
raised  abundantly  by  me,  being  the  j)roduce  of  G.  oppo- 
sitiflorus  by  Natalensis,  but  it  did  not  thrive  as  those 
raised  in  Belgium.  Some,  however,  which  were  raised  as 
early  by  Mr.  Bidwill  in  this  country,  and  taken  by  him 
to  Sydney,  far  exceeded  the  Belgium  i)lunt8  in  growth 
and  vigour,  and  the  roots  thereof  brought  back  by  him 
from  thence  flowered  witli  greater  strength  than  tliose  for 
which]  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  lloutte  ;  some  were 
exactly  similar  to  his  plants,  and  one  in  particular  with  a 
very  different  posture  of  flower.  I  have  now  seed  obtained 
from  his  bulbs  set  last  spring  in  Devonshire,  crossed  a 
second  time  by  Natalensis.  As  yet  1  liuve  no  cross  on 
the  correctness  of  which  I  can  rely  between  Natulcnsia 
and  any  (^apc  Bpeciea  or  muIi;;  nor  between  any  C»pc 
species  and  species  of  tin:  Northern  hemisphere.  G.  Col- 
villi  in  onr;  of  the  best  vurietirs  of  the  croshca  of  tristis 
with  cardinalis  and  cardinall-blnnduH.  The  formosis- 
Himus  mentionfMl  is  one  of  the  Cape  mules,  but  inferior 
to  innigiiis. —  IV.  Herbert,  Manehenter. 

Scr.dli7i;i  Auriculas. — I  took  several  potB  of  grecn- 
edgcd  Auriculas,  and  pluced  them  together   in  a  shady 


place,  giving  all  possible  air.  As  they  came  into'bloom,  I 
pulled  off  all  the  flowers  from  every  Self  and  Alpine.  I 
had  seed  enougli,  but  among  the  seedlings  only  one  proved 
an  Auricula,  with  a  gray  edge,  indeed,  but  worthless.  The 
rest  were  all  Alpines  and  Selfs,  of  better  properties  than 
I  had  met  within  seedlings  raised  from  Alpines.  Some  of 
them  had  nine  or  ten  petals. — O. 

American  Bug.~The  following  is  from  "■  Waterton'a 
Essays  on  Natural  History,"  (3d  edit.  p.  276).  After  men- 
tioning several  ineffectual  applications,  such  as  unctuoua 
preparations,  decoction  of  Walnut-leaves,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, for  destroying  the  downy  white  insect  or  American 
Bug  on  Apple-trees,  the  author  says  : — "  Despairing  of 
success,  1  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  tbe  field  and  leav- 
ing the  Bugs  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  when  I  begaa 
to  conjecture  that  I  had  not  gone  the  riglit  way  to  work. 
I  reflected  that  none  of  my  applications  could  have  pene- 
trated sufficiently  deep  into  the  curved  and  knotty  sinu- 
osities of  the  diseased  parts,  and  that  on  this  account  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  force  of  the  enemy  left  alive  to 
recommence  its  depredaiions  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Wherefore  I  concluded  that  nothing  short  of  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  eggs,  the  young,  and  the  adult, 
could  save  the  trees  from  ultimate  ruin.  Knowing  that 
the  Bug  could  not  exist  if  totally  deprived  of  air,  I  resolved 
to  bury  it  alive,  and  this  I  effected  by  an  application,  at 
once  the  most  easy  and  simple  that  can  be  imagined — it 
costs  nothing.  I  mixed  clay  with  water  till  it  was  of  a 
consistency  that  it  could  be  ])ut  ou  to  the  injured  parts  of 
the  tree,  either  with  a  mason's  trowel  or  with  a  painter's 
brush.  I  then  applied  it  to  the  diseased  places  of  the 
tree,  and  it  soon  smothered  every  bug  ;  a  second  coat  upon 
the  first  filled  up  every  crack  which  showed  itself  whea 
the  clay  had  become  dry,  and  this  resisted  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  the  effects  both  of  sun  and  rain.  The  sickly 
parts,  now  effectually  freed  from  the  enemy  which  had. 
been  preying  on  their^  vitals,  were  placed  in  a  state  to  be 
cured  by  the  healing  process  of  Nature,  and  that  Nature 
has  done  her  duty,  ray  Apple-trees  amply  testify.'' — 
Fcrtnmmis, 

Hampton  Court. — la  reference  to  Hampton  Court  I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  see  *'  Q.'s'*  wishes  on  the  subject 
realised — not  that  I  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
it — that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  address  a  few  words 
to  your  Journal,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  him  that  there  are  thousands  of  shop- 
keepers* clerks,  men  of  business  and  different  professions, 
who  are  occupied  during  the  whole  day  for  every  day  of 
the  week?  Tliat  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  they 
can  take  a  walk  with  their  families,  and  breathe  the  fresh, 
air  after  inhaling  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London  for 
six  days?  Is  it  ungodly  or  profane  for  them  to  admire 
the  fresh  green  Grass — the  fine  old  trees — those  temples 
not  made  by  hands — to  feel  what  a  beautiful  world  this  is, 
and  bless  the  God  who  made  it.-*  Does  the  cheerful  voice 
of  the  young  visitors  grate  upon  his  ear,  that  he  calls 
them  profane  and  a  nuisance  ?  1  always  make  a  point  of 
going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  ;  residing  in  London  1  have 
been  all  my  life  fond  of  every  plant,  from  the  Oak  to  the 
Lichen,  and  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  a  ramble  about 
the  walks  of  Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park  is  no  doubt 
equally  felt  by  hundreds  there.  I  always  found  1  had 
plenty  of  time  to  go  to  church  also,  and  it  certainly  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  a  sabbath-breaker.  I  am  sure 
that  her  Majesty,  who,  as  '*  Q."  says,  is  "  the  head  of  the 
truly  Apostolic  and  purely  spiritual  Church,"  is  well 
aware  that  the  best  way  to  make  her  subjects  love  and 
fear  God,  and  be  dutiful  to  herself,  is  to  give  them  the 
means  of  innocent  amusement,  and  of  cultivating  the 
purest  taste — that  for  Nature  — and  that  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  show  their  happy  faces,  free  from  care  for 
one  day  in  the  week,  in  Hampton  Court.  As  for  the 
respected  gardener  there,  I  should  doubt  much  whether  he 
will  thank  his  friend  for  bringing  this  forward ;  he  must 
have  known  what  would  be  required  of  him,  and  of  course 
need  not  stay  there  longer  than  he  likes.  I  fear  "  Q."  is 
of  a  sour  disposition  ;  I  really  should  be  almost  afraid 

of  his  blighting  the  plants  if  he  was  my  gardener. — ^p. 

A  second  communication  is  as  follows  : — *'  I  regret  to 
observe  that  your  correspondent  "  Q."  should  have  made 
such  bitter  complaints  on  the  practice  of  opening  these 
gardens  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  I  would  ask  how 
professional  men,  tradesmen,  assistants  in  shops,  &c.,  caa 
have  a  more  innocent  recreation  than  enjoying  a  walk 
with  their  families  in  the  Palace  gardens  after  being  con- 
fined closely  to  business  during  the  whole  week,  without 
any  opportunity  of  breathing  fresh  air  ?  Is  it  fair  or 
charitable  to  style  such  people  a  host  of  ungodly,  profane 
sabbath-breakers?  I  strongly  suspect  *' Q."  to  be  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  by  such  a  display  of  the 
narrow  bigoted  spirit  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox.  With 
regard  to  the  gardeners,  why  cannot  they  take  turns  of 
duty  every  alternate  Sunday,  or  every  third  week.'  Thus 
they  might  attend  Divine  service  without  hindrance,  and 
spend  the  day  as  they  wish." — C.  D.  [Having  allowed 
the  letter  of  **  Q."  to  appear,  we  cannot  refuse  insertion 
to  these  ;  but  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  not  suited  to  our 
columns,  and  therefore  we  would  beg  our  correspondents 
not  to  carry  it  further.] 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Nov.  '^O,  1JJ43.— Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting.  The 
Treasurer  in  the  Chair.  From  the  Report  of  tho  Council 
it  appeared  that  13  new  menibcrs  had  btxn  elected  since 
the  lust  Anniveraury,  and  that  the  Society  now  consisted 
of  15'J  members.  The  Report  of  the  Herbarium  Com- 
mittee was  read,  and  stated  that  many  iiiteresthig  British 
plants  had  been  presented,  including  aeverul  Hpfcies  of 
Carices  collected  by  tJie  luLo  Mr.  G.  Don,  which  were 
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presented  by  Mr.  S-  P.  Woodward.  Specimens  of  Carex 
paradoxa  (Willd.),  Borkhausia  setosa  (D.  C).  Spiranthis 
gemmipara,  Convullaria  bifolia,  Statice  rariflora,  aud  other 
valuable  plants,  had  been  received.  Mr.  Edwin  Lees  had 
presented  a  collection  of  British  Rubi,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  species.  Numerous  interesting  Irish  plants  bad 
been  received  from  Mr.  Andrews,  inclutiing  many  dupli* 
cates  of  Tricbomanes  speciosum.  The  plants  sent  to  mem- 
bers in  return  for  their  contributions  had  given  much  satis- 
faction, and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  Committee  were 
enabled  to  send  the  return  parcel  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  receipt  of  the  contributors'  own  parcel.  Since  the 
printing  of  tlie  catalogue  of  British  plants,  dotv  used  by 
the  members  in  marking  their  desiderata,  several  new 
species  have  been  added  to  the  Flora  of  this  country, 
■which  of  course  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  As  far 
as  these  novelties  can  be  obtaiued,  the  Committee  will 
distribute  them  through  the  parcels  sent  out  to  contri- 
butors, together  with,  any  other  specimens  which  may 
afford  the  opportunity  for  correcting  errors  of  nomen- 
clature, or  in  any  way  elucidating  the  Botany  of  Britain. 
For  the  common  benefit  of  members  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  contributors  will  send  as  many  duplicates  as 
they  can  of  all  such  novelties.  Among  the  specimens 
now  ready  for  distribution  are  the  following : — A  few 
specimens  of  Statice  rariflora,  obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Notcutt ;  an  ample  supply  of  the  true  Crepis 
biennis,  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxani  ;  the  true 
Jrimula  elatior  (Jacq.),  received  from  Mr.  E.  Doubleday, 
together  with  the  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris,  which  are  often 
mistakei:  for  the  former.  The  true  Eriophorum  gracile 
(Koch.)  ki:own  to  very  few  English  botanists  before  the 
summer  of  18"^ 2  ;  Linaria  spartea,  naturalised  at  Walton 
in  Surrey  ;  Bronrus  commutatus  (Schrader),  so  very  fre- 
quently misnamed  B.  arvensis  (Lerou)  ;  varieties  of 
Betula  alba,  which  are  described  as  species  by  several 
botanical  authorities  ;  Pestuca  loliacea  passing  into 
F.  pratensis.  The  original  labels  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  those  which  are  no^  required  for  introduction 
into  the  reference  Herbarium,  alozig  with  the  specimens 
"will  be  fastened  into  a  book,  as  a  permanent  record  of 
localities.  Dr.  Ayres  has  sent  a  poi.tion  of  the  Flora 
of  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  and  engaged  to  complete  it ;  and 
a  full  set  of  the  Howering  plants  of  Esher,  iri  Surrey,  has 
been  collected,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Society  ^s  soon  as 
they  can  be  glued  down  in  the  manner  prescribed  .by  the 
committee.  Other  members  are  collecting  the  Hen'^aria 
of  their  respective  distrints,  and  the  committee  hope  ne^t 
year  ^to  report  the  addition  of  several  Local  Herbaria. 
The  Foreign  Plants  received  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
former  year.  The  Horticultural  Socitty  of  Cornwall  had 
sent  a  very  large  collection  of  East  Indian  plants,  com- 
prising specimens  collected  at  Madras  by  Dr.  Wight,  and 
at  Assam  by  Major  Jenkins.  A  very  large  collection  of 
North  American  plants  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Gavin 
Watson  and  Mr.  R.  Ivelvington,  and  Mr.  E.  Doubleday 
bad  presented  300  species  from  Ohio.  A  collection  of 
specimens  from  Western  Australia  had  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Gerard  had  sent  valuable  plants  col- 
lected at  Sierra  Leone.  British  Ferns  have  been  received 
from  various  meo'.bers,  and  in  every  instance  where  speci- 
menshave  beer,  received  fromlocalitiesnothitherto  recorded 
io  the  collection,  the  most  characteristic  have  been  selected, 
and  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  of  extending  the  series  to  every  locality 
that  can  be  obtained  for  the  rare  species,  and  every  county 
or  district  for  the  more  abundant.  It  has  also  been  made 
an  object  to  ascertain  the  geological  range  of  each,  as  well 
as  its  geographical  distribution.  The  abundant  supply  of 
Lastrsea  cristata,  Aspleniuni  lanceolatum,  Adiantumcapil- 
3  as.  Veneris,  and  Trichomanes  speciosum,  has  enabled 
the  committee  to  distribute  them  to  all  who  applied  for 
specimens.  The  following  Mosses,  new  to  tlie  Bri- 
tish Flora,  have  been  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 
Trichostomum  saxatile  (Taylor,  M.S.),  and  Bryura  recur- 
Tifohum  (Taylor,  M.S.),  and  the  following  new  species  of 
Hepaticse,  Jungermanniareclusa,fragilifera,  germana,  and 
riparia  together  with  authentic  specimens  of  the  new 
Dicranum  scoparium,  and  Dicranum  Dillenii.  Mr.  G. 
H.  K.  Thwaites  has  sent  a  large  collection  of  Mosses, 
chiefly  collected  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
including  many  new  species.  Dr.  Ayres  has  forwarded 
specimens  of  Hysterium  rubrum  and  Peziza  caulicola, 
discovered  by  him  in  Oxfordshire.  In  concluding 
their  Report  the  committee  called  upon  the  members  for 
renewed  exertions  to  make  the  collection  forming  by  the 
Society  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  render  their 
Herbarium  a  permanent  standard  for  the  determination 
of  plants  ;  and  members  and  contributors  are  particularly 
requested  to  send  monstrosities  and  any  specimens  differ- 
ing from  the  common  form.  The  reports  of  the  council 
and  Herbarium  committee  were  unanimously  adopted  ;  a 
ballot  then  took  place  for  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Tvhen  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  president.  John 
Miers,  Esq.,  J.  F.  Young,  M.D.,  and  A.  Henfrey,  Esq., 
■were  elected  new  members  of  the  council  in  the  room  of 
G.  Francis,  Esq.,  H.  A.  Meeson,  M.D.,  and  Adam  AVhite, 
Esq.,  who  retire.  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dennes,  and 
Sansom,  were  respectively  re-elected  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  Librarian. 

Dec.  13. — The  president  nominated  Hewett  C.Watson, 
Esq.,  and  John  Miers,  Esq.,  vice-presidents. 
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Upon  the  Groivth  of  Plants.     By  Julius  Munter. 
(Botanische  Zeitung,  1844.) 
The  Author  of  this  paper  has  previously  made  commu- 
nications to  the  "  Botaniscbe  Zeitung,"  on  the  growth  of 
the  various  parts  of  plants,  aud  refers  to  the  papers  of 


Schmitz  in  the  "  Linn  sea, "  and  of  Harting  in  the 
"Tydschrift  voor  Natuurrlyke  Geschiedenis  en  Physiolo- 
gic,'' as  contributions  to  the  same  subject.  Schmitz's 
paper  was  on  the  growth  of  Fungi,  and  Harting  on  the 
influeuce  of  external  agents  on  the  growth  of  plants,  such 
as  the  time  of  the  day  and  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  warmth, 
the  dampness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  quiet  or  ruffled  atmosphere.  The  author  has 
repeated  most  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harting,  and  in 
this  paper  makes  remarks  upon  them  in  detail,  and  con- 
firms their  general  results.  He  thinks  that  Harting  has 
not  duly  estimated  the  influence  of  light  on  the  growth  of 
the  various  parts  of  plants.  He  had  found,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  experiments,  that  a  dimiuution  of  light  had 
increased  the  growth  of  the  internodes,  as  well  as  of  the 
siem  generally,  whilst  it  greatly  prejudiced  the  growth  of 
the  leaves. 

In  the  author's  previous  papers  he  had  given  the  results 
of  experiments  performed  in  his  own  room,  where  conse- 
quently the  plants  were  exposed  to  little  climatic  change  ; 
but  in  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  they  were 
performed  in  the  open  air.  The  experiments  are  divided 
nto  two  series ;  the  first  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  law  of  the  growth  of  the  internodes,  the  second  for 
obtaining  the  same  law  in  relation  to  the  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  growth  of  the 
internodes,  an  internode  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  and 
measured  at  certain  intervals.  The  plants  thus  experi- 
mented on  were,  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  the  Vitis  vini- 
fera,  and  Sambucus  nigra.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  these  tables.  The  pUuit  was  Vitis  vinifera,  and  the 
internode  was  the  fifth  on  a  branch  of  that  year's  growth, 
a  is  the  basis  of  the  internode,  e  its  upper  part. 


Day. 

Weathe  r. 

Temperature. 
Reaumur. 

a.  b. 

b.  0. 

c.  d. 

d.e. 

June  13 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 

Rain. 
Bright. 
Biigtit. 
Bright. 

15-0 
i;0     ■ 

16-0 

6    u'" 

8  0 

9  5 
11     0 

S     0'" 
9    0 
10     0 
12     5 

Go'" 

9  5 
10  5 
12  5 

6o"' 

8  5 
10  0 
12  5 

From  experiments  thus  performed,  he  comes  to  the  con^ 
elusion  that  the  extension  of  the  internodes  goes  on  at 
first  in  all  parts,  and  first  ceases  at  the  base,  whilst  the 
upper  parts  still  go  on  lengthening,  and  that  gradually  it 
ceases  also  in  those  parts.  This  remark,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  growth  of  the  internodes  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants.  From  other  experiments  it  appeared  that 
light  prevents  the  growth  of  the  internodes,  as  plants  in 
the  shade  developed  more  space  in  the  internodes  than  in 
the  sunlight. 

The  experiments  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  were  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  petiole,  the  midrib,  and  the 
lateral  veins  were  marked  off  into  equal  spaces,  and  their 
growth  observed  from  day  to  day.  From  experiments 
made  upon  the  Hazel  and  the  Vine,  the  author  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  petiole  ceased  to  grow  in  a  centri- 
fugal direction,  whilst  the  midrib  and  lateral  costs  ceased 
to  grow  in  a  centripetal  direction.  In  the  simple  leaves 
of  the  Hazel,  the  point  of  the  leaf  ceased  to  grow  first, 
then  the  edge  down  to  the  base.  The  same  took  place  in 
the  lobed  leaves  of  the  Vine,  the  point  of  the  midrib-lobe 
ceasing  to  grow  first,  and  so  on  to  the  base  of  the  whole 
leaf.  The  same  results  were  obtained  from  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  as  pinnated  leaves  are 
considered  only  modifications  of  lobed  leaves,  that  they 
would  obey  the  same  law  of  cessation  of  growth ;  but  from 
experiments  made  on  the  leaves  of  Rhus  typhinum  and 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  it  was  found  that  the  midrib  of  these 
leaves  obeyed  the  law  of  the  centrifugal  cessation  of 
growth,  whilst  the  end  and  side  leaflets  ceased  to  grow 
centripetally.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  table  of  expe- 
riments on  Acacia  lophantha  in  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  these  conclusions,  and  the  author  promises  to  pursue 
the  subject  further, — L.  E, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  Of  A  VISIT  TO  EQUATORIAL 
AMERICA,  IN  SEARCH  OF  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  FOR 
THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  By  Mr. 
T.  HARTWEG. 

(From the  "Horticultural  Transactions,"  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.) 
I  ARRIVED  on  the  3d  of  December,  1836,  at  Vera  Cruz.  Two 
davs'  riding:,  over  a  country  without  regular  roads  and  through 
ravines,  brought  me  to  Zaquapan.  For  three  leagues,  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Santtt  Fu,  the  road  lay  over  a  sandy  plain  by  the  sea- 
side, covered  partly  ^Y  Convolvulus  jnaritimiis.  a  large  rouud- 
leaved  Opitntla,  a  Crotoii,  and,  above  all.  by  Mimosa  puiUca.  At 
Santa  Fe  the  vegetation  became  more  luxuriant,  and  the  small 
shrubs  were  replaced  by  stately  Palms,  Acacias,  several  Scita- 
mbieoits  plants,  and  various  climbers. 

Zaql-apan  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  snow-clad 
Orizaba,  which  attains  the  height  of  more  than  17,000  feet;  the 
cl'mate  is  temperate,  and  the  place  surrounded  with  the  richest 
vegetation  I  ever  saw  in  Mexico.  Upon  leaving  the  savannahs, 
which  are  covered  with  a  scanty  undergrowth,  I  entered  a  forest 
of  Oaks  {Quercus  Jalapensis,  H.B.K.)  and  there  a  change  took 
place  as  if  brought  on  by  magic  ;  Orchidacea:,  for  which  I  had 
been  on  the  look  out  since  I  left  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  the  finding  of 
which  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  considering  the  elevation  1  had 
attained,  appeared  here  in  the  greatest  abund;iuce  ;  the  Oaks 
actually  seemed  to  groan  under  their  weight ;  M'uillariti  densa 
and  ttnuifolia,  forming  festoons,  and  hanging  gracefully  over 
the  branches  they  were  growing  on,  seemed  to  strive  with  the 
larger  species  of  Tillandsia  for  their  existence.  It  was  here  I 
met  with  the  beautiful  and  new  Ci/rfochiUnii  macuhitum,  and  the 
varieties  of  it  now  become  so  common.  In  the  ravines  or  rocks 
I  found  MaxUlaria  aromatica,  Epidendrum  seriatum,  equitans, 
umbellatumy  fuscatum,  cochleatum  (this  latter  with  nearly  all  its 
varieties),  and  jicroper«  Lorfdtfi'i.'stj.  In  the  more  exposed  situa- 
tions, particularly  on  trees  overhonging  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  ravines,  Stelis  ciliaris,  Dir.ema  pohilmlion,  Isochilus 
linearis,  Poli/stac/i?/a  luteola,  anii  the  little  plant  that  now  bears 
my  name  {Hartivegia  purpurea)  were  common.  The  first  pUmt 
of  Brasavula  glauca  I  met  with  was  ou  a  Coccoloba,  in  a  wood 
descending  to  the  savannah  ;  but  I  afterwards  found  it  on  Oaks 
in  abundance  near  this  station.  To  grow  this  plant,  as  well  as 
Harfwegia  purpurea  to  perfection,  I  ivould  recommend  a  tem- 
perature of  60-  70^  of  Fahr.,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  driest  part  of 
the  stove.    The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  the  thick- 


leaved  Epidtndrums  and  Oncidiums.  Near  the  same  locality  B 
found  Berbtris  tcnui/oUn,  forming  a  shrub  10  to  12  feet  high,  and 
at  the  time  cuvered  with  its  black  berries  on  spikes  more  than  & 
fnot  in  length.  In  the  more  open  places,  among  Grass,  the- 
Celindilla  or  Asagrtsa  officinalis  was  ripening  its  seeds  on  astern, 
/our  feet  high;  the  roots,  leaves,  and  particularly  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  used  by  the  muleteers,  iu  a  state  of  fine  powder,!. 
for  killing  the  maggots  in  the  wounds  of  their  beasts,  and  occa- 
sionally an  infusion  of  it  is  used  iu  extirpating  certain  vermin- 
which  may  be  found  on  the  heads  of  the  lower  class ;  but  its 
employment  is  not  so  general  as  the  occasion  for  it..  The  soap- 
plant,  Aguve  snponaria,  was  found  in  the  same  locality,  throwing, 
up  its  llower-stem  like  a  tuberose,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  bears  much' 
resemblance.  Its  thick,  fleshy  root  crushed  is  a  good  substitute 
for  soap,  and  is  abundantly  used  by  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
buy  that  article. 

[After  quitting  the  city  of  Mexico]  my  first  excursion  was  to 
the  GicAN'TE,  the  highest  point  of  the  range  of  mountains  of 
Guanajuato,  where  I  was  rewarded  with  Qaryi/a  obovata,  then 
in  flower,  forming  a'shrub  six  feet  high;  I  afterwards  found  it 
more  commonly  on  the  Bufa,  a  bluff  rock  a  league  from  Guana- 
juato. Arctastaphijlos  pungeus  has  also  been  found  in  these 
stations,  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  Berberis  fa.'icioularis,  forming 
a  slirub  S  to  10  feet  high,  was  covered  with  flowers,  as  well  as 
Jlibes  campanulatu7n.  In  another  excursion  I  found,  both  m. 
flower  and  fruit,  a  second  species  of  Garrya-  (G.  laurifolia) 
forming  an  evergreen  shrub  12  to  15  feet  high^with  the  .1/udro«o, 
or  Arliulus  densifloru,  forming  a  shrub,  or  small  tree,  covered 
with  delicate  white  flowers.  In  the  more  sheltered  situations, 
in  the  ravines  near  the  town.  Clematis  pubescens  was  in  full 
flower.  Od/is,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains, 
were  in  great  variety,  but  the  acorns  of  the  preceding  year  being 
all  dead,  I  could  procure  neither  seeds  nor  specimens.  Pines 
were  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

On  the  I3th  of  April  I  arrived  in  Leon  from  Guanajuato.  The 
only  things  worthy  of  notice  from  this  station  were  Ipomcea. 
longifolia  and  Lalia  majalis ;  the  latter  species  I  found  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8000  feet,  growing  on  Oaks,  and  producing 
such  a  profusion  of  large  pink  flowers  in  May,  that  even  the 
Mexicans  find  it  attractive,  and  stick  a  few  plants  on  the  Limes 
{Citrus  medica)  growing  before  their  houses.  Of  this  I  sent  aa 
abundant  supply  of  plants,  but  as  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  at 
cultivation,  I  would  recommend  it  to  be  kept  in  the  driest  part 
of  the  stove,  and  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the 
summer  months  only.  Infields  Lupinus  Hartivegii  wslS  common  ^ 
this  seems  to  be  quite  stationary,  having  nowhere  else  been  met 
with. 

On  the  i/th  of  June  I  arrived  at  Lagos,  where  I  found  the 
same  barrenness  during  the  dry  season  as  at  Leon  ;  and  after  a 
month's  fruitless  wandering,  I  left,  on  the  13th  of  July,  for 
Aguas  Calientes.  Of  the  more  interesting  plants  found  near 
Lagos  I  may  mention  Milla  biflora,  bearinii:  from  one  to  six  of 
its  star-like  white  flowers  on  one  scape;  Besscra  elegnns  {Calo- 
priisum  Geroltinnum  of  Schiede),  the  bruised  leaves  of  which, 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  are  used  occasionally  for  killing  flies  ;. 
Zephijrantkes  scssilis ;  Sprekelia  glauca;  and  Hubranthua  con~ 
Color;  the  three  latter  flowering  before  the  leaves  appear. 

At  Aguas  Calienths  I  found  a  little  more  occupation,  the 
rains  having  then  set  in;  but  being  still  dissatisfied  with  my 
excursions,  I  determined  at  once  to  leave  the  high  table-land  and 
proceed  to  Bolanos,  where  I  should  have  the  command  of  a  ve- 
getation from  3000  to  more  than  3000  feet  of  elevation.  The 
town  of  Bolanos,  where  I  arrived  on  the  4th  of  October,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  ravine,  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  from  its  confined  situation  has  a  higher  temperature 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  39^  to 
85°Fahr.  in  the  month  of  December,  but  in  May  it  is  from  85°tO' 
95°  Fahr.,  and  even  as  high  as  102^  in  the  shade.  The  atmosphere 
being  very  dry  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Bromdiaceous  and 
Cactaceous  plants,  of  which  latter  there  is  a  great  variety,  espe- 
cially among  Opuntias  and  Cerei.  Of  the  latter  there  are  species 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  30. or  40  feet,  and  yield  an  agreeable 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  with  red  or  yellow  pulp  •  they 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Pitay a.  Here  also  occurreda  spe« 
cies  of  Aguve,  with  leaves  six  feet  long  by  four  inches  broad, 
from  which  a  spirit  is  distilled  known  under  the  name  of  Ttfio 
Mescal.  When  the  plants  are  of  a  certain  size  they  are  taken  upl- 
and tiie  stem,  which  is  about  IS  inches  long,  as  well  as  the  leaves,, 
is  cutoff  to  the  base,  which  gives  the  tnnik  a  globular  appear- 
ance. In  this  state  it  is  roasted,  then  crushed,  and  after  passing 
into  the  vinous  fermentation,  Vino  Mescal  is  distilled  from  it. 
This  spirit  may  be  compared  to  weak  whisky,  but  it3  strong' 
smoky  flavour  renders  it  anything  but  pleasant.  The  plant  I 
never  could  see  in  flower. 

Asceniting  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  on  the  western  side,  I 
left  the  region  of  Acncias,  Bro/neliacea;,  and  urboresceiit  Oerei, 
and  entered  that  of  Oaks.  After  a  four  leagues'  ride  and  constant 
ascent,  I  arrived  at  Berberea,  the  Mining  Company's  wood- 
cutting establishment,  situate  in  the  midst  of  woodsat  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  I 
found,  surrounded  by  evergreen  On/.-«,  P if i-^s,  &T\ii  Arbutus  densim 
flora,  the  showy  Be/aria  mexicana,  forming  ashrub  of  about  8  ft. 
hiKh,  and  at  the  time  covered  with  its  large  white  flowers.  The- 
pretty  little  Mannnillaria  senilis  I  found  on  rocks  in  the  more  ex- 
posed situations;  its  long  white  spines,  which  at  the  points  are 
bent  backwards,  seem  to  defend  it  against  frost.  In  the  more 
open  places  Lupinus  leptocarpus,  Pentstemon  imberbis,  Lamou- 
rouxia  lofigi/iora,  and  mult'Jida  were  common. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  183S,  I  proceeded  from  Zacatecas  over 
the  high  table- landto  Sa?j  Luis  Potosi,  and  thence  to  the  Ran-- 
cho  de  los  Gallitos.  Near  San  Luis  Polosi  1  found  Scrfiem  tri/o- 
liata  in  great  abundance,  forming  ashrub  4  to  5  feet  high;  it  was- 
tlienjust  coming  into  flower.  The  Rancho  de  los  Gallitos,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  great  table-land  in  a  narrow  valley,  enjoys 
a  delightful  temperature,  and  is  surrounded  by  constant  verdure- 
and  noble  forests  of  Ou/i'5.  It  was  near  this  station  I.foundthestrik- 
ing  Berberis  HarCujegii,\\ith  its  long  spikes  of  flowers  and  pin- 
nate leaves.  This  desirable  species  still  remaining  to  be  imported,, 
f  shall  describe  its  locality  particularly,  for  its  seeds  will  amply 
remunerate  any  traveller  that  may  land  aCTampicoand  proceed' 
to  San  Luis  Potosi  or  Zacatecas.  Before  reaching  the  valley  of 
Los  Gallitos,  on  the  ascent  from  Santa  Barbara,  there  is  a  bluff" 
rock  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  called  "  El  Contadero,'* 
with  a  small  chapel  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  always  gaily  adorned- 
with  flowers  and  candles  by  the  passers  by  ;  this  place  is  held  ia 
the  deepest  reverence  by  the  Indians,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Nuestra  Seuora  de  Guadalupe  being  said  to  have  appeared  to 
several  of  them  ;  ana  they  cannot  pass  this  place  without  paying; 
homage  to  their  protectress  saint.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  TOck. 
that  I  found  Berberis  Hartwegii. 

I  now  resolved  to  leave  the  arid  plains  in  the  north  and  pro- 
ceed to  Moiiema,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Mechoacan.  Tb.e 
country  about  this  town,  from  its  broken  surface,  presents  a 
beautiful  vegetation  ;  in  the  higher  parts  Pines  and  Oaks  grow 
intermixed,  and  the  latter  are  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
Epiphytes.  On  the  western  declivity  towards  the  active  volcano 
Jorullo,  I  f o\ind  Pimis  oocarpa  in  great  abundance,  forming  a 
tree  40  to  50  feet  high;  of  this  I  secured  an, ample  supply  of 
seeds,  but  from  its  low  situation,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  proof 
against  our  northern  winters.  The  cones  of  this  Pine,  after  being 
ripe,  will  remain  on  the  tree  without  opening  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  seeds  in  them  are  equally  as  sound  as  the  freshi 
ones.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  I  found  the  showy  Fuchsia 
fulgens  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  beside  it  Rigidellaflam' 
meu,  bearing  it'^  bright  scarlet  flowers  on  a  scape  3  to4  feet  high. 
In  the  more  shaded  places,  the  pretty  \\\.i\Q  Hydrotaniameleagris 
and  Arisama  macrospat/ia  were  met  with.  In  pastures,  Branoo 
geminiflora  and  Cyclobothra  barbata  were  common. 

After  a  two  months'  stay  in  this  interesting  country,  I  left  for 
Angangueo,  at  which  place  I  arrived  after  a  two  days'  ride  over 
a  mountain  road,  where  I  observed  fine  trees  of  Finus  leiopfiylla 
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and  psetidostrobvsy  the  former  beiop:  called  "  Ocote  china,"  be- 
cause, from  its  abundance  of  resin,  it  yields  the  best  "  Ocote,"  or 
candlewood  ;  it  attains  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  is  often  4  feet 
in  diameter.  P .  2)seiidostr()bus  also  grows  in  the  same  situation, 
and  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its  long  slender 
branches  diverging  at  a  right  angle  from  the  main  stem,  as  in  the 
species  of  the  section  Slrobtis.  Its  chief  range  is  about  9009  ft., 
■while  that  of  i^  leiovhuHa  is  a  few  hundred  feet  lower.  On  an 
excursion  to  the  "  Campanario,"  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Angangneo,  I  saw  some  remarkably  fine  trees  of  the 
*'  Oiiamel"  or  Abies  veligiosa.  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising 
to  tlie  height  of  150  feet.  Its  chief  range  is  about  gooo  feet  above 
the  sea;  bevond  that  elevation  its  place  is  supplied  by  Pinus 
ifariur?it".  rising  to  the  height  of  40  to  50  feet.  With  the  latter  I 
found  Veratriim  frigidum,  the  leaves  of  which  are  poisonous  to 
cattle,  MicrvstifUs  macrostnchya  and  Jitniperus  mezicana,  the 
latter  forming  a  small  straggling  shrub  3  feet  high. 

On  the  30th  of  Oct.,  183S,  I  arrived  at  Rkal  del  Mon'te,  after 
having  crossed  once  more  tiie  high  table-land  of  Me.\'ico ;  but,  as 
usual,  without  fiuding  much  to  reward  me.  The  town  of  Real 
del  Monte,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  above  SOOO  feet,  is 
surrounded  by  high  ground,  of  which  the  "  Sumate,"  the  highest 
peak,  rises  to  the  heigtit  of  930o  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  country  around  being  welt  wooded  with  a  great  variety  of 
Oaks  and  Pines.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Real  del  Monte 
chain  of  mountains  is  the  deep  ravine  of  Mestitlan,  commonly 
called  "  Barranca  grande,"  which  from  its  clialky  soil  is  a 
favourite  haunt  for  Cactacecs.  It  is  the  only  habitat  of  Ccrciis 
senilis  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Mexico,  the  largest  plants  of 
which,  attaining  a  hei-ht  of  24  feet,  give  the  scenery  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance.  On  another  exxursiou  to  the  natural  bridge 
called  "Puente  de  Dios "  I  found  SpircBa  parvifolia.  Quercus 
petiolaris,  Lindltfya  viespiloides,  the  latter  forming  a  slender 
shrub  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  the  pretty  httle  Mummillnria  Scfiie- 
deanay  which  seems  quite  stationary  there,  having  nowhere  else 
been  met  with. 

On  the  barren  hills  of  Zimapan,  Pinus  Llaveana,  forming  a 
tree  15  feet  high,  *'-as  at  this  time  (November)  covered  with 
small  green  cnnes,  which  are  two  years  in  coming  to  maturity; 
Berberis  erucf/is,  with  its  slender  stem  and  red  leaf-stalks,  and 
Berberis  pallida,  have  been  found  at  this  station,  as  well  as  near 
the  hot  springs  of  xVtotonilco  el  grande.  In  tiie  ravine  of  Enear- 
nafion  1  found  another  new  speries  of  Garrya,  G.  macrophiilla, 
which  from  its  large  foliage  is  by  far  the  handsomest  kind;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  few  seeds  I  found  did  not  grow.  Juglans 
nigra  was  found  in  the  same  locality.  Near  the  Company's 
farm  of  "Guajolote"  I  found  several  sorts  ©f  Pines,  amon? 
which  P.  palttla,  from  its  smooth  slender  stem  and  valuable 
limber,  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  Near  the  small 
village  of  Apuico  I  found  Berberis  lanceolala  and  Pinus  tipill- 
censis,  and  along  the  road  Cupressus  llmnfera  forms  a  stately 
tree  120  feet  high.  From  this  -'atter  station  the  descent  was  very 
rapid  to  a  place  called  "  El  Banco,"  probably  so  named  in  allu- 
sion to  the  bank  or  ledge  of  rock  over  which  one  has  to  pass  at 
the  imminent  risk  nf  falling  into  the  ravine  below,  in  order  to 
reach  the  small  village  of  San  Cornelio.  The  descent  to  this 
place  is  very  interesting;  at  every  step  there  is  some  change, 
the  noble  Tree  fern  (Ci/athea  mexicana)  makes  its  appearance 
there;  Lnpezia  Imeata,  Alstonia  ciliata,  Ldphnspermum  scandens, 
Cobcsa  stipularis,  Gaultheria  nitida,  were  all  in  full  flower.  It 
was  in  company  with  these  that  I  found  the  nohle  Haltrnthamniis 
fasciculatus  of  Scftlechtendafil,the  seeds  of  whicli  I  was  unable 
to  procure  :  it  was  a  very  fine  shrub  about  five  feet  high.  It  has 
since  been  raised  in  Belgium,  and  a  fresh  specimen  in  flower, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Vav  Hol'tte,  Nurseryman  of  Ghent,  lias 
furnished,  with  the  as'sisiance  of  one  of  my  dried  specimens,  the 
means  of  preparing  a  figure  of  one  of  the  gayest  plants  of  the 
Mexican  Flora.     [A  most  beautiful  thing.] 

The  valley  of  Oaxaca  is  between  -iooo  and  500O  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  being  under  cultivation,  I 
resolved  to  visit  the  well- wooded  heights  to  the  east,  which  are 
visible  from  the  town.  A  ride  of  five  miles  over  a  well-cultivated 
country,  varied  by  a  few  patches  of  sugar  cane  and  cochineal 
plantations,  broniibt  me  to  theentratice  of  the  mountains,  whicii 
axe  thinly  covered  with  Ouks  o(a.  dwarfish  growth,  intermingled 
■with  Arbutus  jalapensis  and  naracnnn.  Cratcegus  mexic(nin, 
Alnus  mexicana.  MiiurnndyaantirrhiniJlora,^ni\  a  species  of  Salix 
grew  along  the  rivukt.  About  500  feet  higher,  at  a  hut  called 
the  Ranchodel  Estudiante,  Pinus  Teoco/e  unti  Leiopbylla  appeared 
in  company  with  Cercocurpus  Fothergilloides,  and  Tilin  me.vic(i?ia, 
the  latter  forming  a  lofty  tree.  In  shaded  places  overhanging 
the  rivulet.  Fuchsia  arborescens  was  flowering  profusely,  forming 
a  little  tree  12  feet  high  with  a  stem  five  inches  in  diameter;  a 
shrubby  Sncconia  and  Garrya  luurifuUa  were  also  met  with.  At 
the  "  Raocho  del  ojo  de  agua,"the  ascent  became  more  steep, 
the  Ofiks  appearing  in  larger  masses  and  taller  trees,  and  covered 
■with  several  species  of  Tillandsiu  and  a  few  Orchidacem. 

Having  reached  the  "  Cu.iinr.B"  or  highest  point,  there  were 
some  stragglers  of  Pinus  Rtisselliann  or  Devonianawhich  in  want 
of  cones  I  cnuld  not  distinguish,  and  some  stately  trees  of  Abies 
religiosa.  The  Oaks  were  no  longer  clothed  with  Tdlandsius  and 
OrchidacecE,  but  iheir  places  were  occupied  by  a  brown  moss 
hanging  gxaceftilly  down  the  branches  in  tlireads  nearly  three 
feet  Ion?,  which  cives  the  trees  a  singular  appearance.  Covnus 
disdfiijra,  Ceajutlhus  a^ureus,  liuOus  trilobus  with  its  large  white 
flowers,  the  pretty  little  Capheii  pul/i/lura  and  Melmnpodium  vion^ 
tanum  were  found  at  that  station,  the  elevation  of  which  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  must  at  least  be  8500  feet.  In  descending 
gradually  towards  "  LaParada"  which  is  a  kind  of  inn,  the  woods 
consist  chiefly  of  Pintui  Tcocote  and  Oaks.  On  the  latter  I  found 
Odontogtotmm  ne/yuffsum,  Cuttleya  otrina,  and  several  other 
•pecies.  After  passing  the  bridge,  "Puente  de  Gia,"  wheie  \ 
found  Echeueria  acutifnlin,  and  the  village  of  San  Juan,  the  Oaks 
ceswed  entirely,  and  were  replaced  by  Hmall  Acacias  and  Brotne- 
liacea.  Orchiducca,  although  few  in  number,  no  longer  cling  to 
trees,  but  seek  "heir  nourishment  from  the  ground  ;  an  instance 
of  which  18  Epidendrum  /alcn/umv/\th  its  thick  leaves  and  brittle 
rhizoma,  which  was  crowing  most  lu.xuriantly  on  aheap  of  loose 
gt'inc'?,  and  pcKuming  the  air  towards  evening  with  its  large 
•white  flo«erH.  After  descending  from  the  village  of  San  Juan  to 
the  Hacienda  of  Santa  Ana,  and  following  the  rivulet  as  far  as 
the  mine  o(  Socorro,  I  ciofi^cii  a  high  ridge,  where  mining 
opera'.ionB  are  carried  fin,  and  arrived  at  the  Hacienda  del  Car- 
men, an  CBtablisiiment  for  reducing  the  wllvcr  ore.  Carmen,  or 
Cajitrenana  ai  it  had  formerly  been  called.  Is  situate  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  lavine,  the  sidc9  of  which  are  well  wooded  with  Pines 
and  Oakn,  \.\\fi  t\\nviy  ArctoHtaphylnn  nitida,  Oanltheria  hirtiflm-u, 
Vaccinitim  /jmrhyslanhyurn,  ArOulut  jalapemia,  Lyontit/erruginea 
and  P/iiladrlp/iUH  mexicanu$.  Ascending  the  Bleep  bides  on  the 
right  I  arriv»,'d  on  ihe"  Monte  Pelado  "  or  bald  mountain,  so 
called  from  the  upper  part  being  dentitute  of  trees,  which  gives 
It  a  uln^olar  appearance  compared  with  the  mountain  ranges  on 
IheoppoKiicHificof  the  ravine.  Near  "  Las  Cruccs"  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Monte  Pclado  I  observed  »omc  remarkably  flnc  trecH  of 
Vie  Ablm  rrliffiox'i  and  Ptnus  Ayncnhuitti,  the  latter  measuring 
three  to  fotir  Icct  in  diameter.  Bordering  on  the  limits  of  trecu 
I  found  three  ijlants,  remarkable  for  their  geographical  dintribu- 
tiTn -,  they  haul  |irevlou»iIy  been  known  from  other  cnuntrieH; 
they  arr  f'himaphUn  viacnhitu,  pyruUi  rulundiftilia  ami  Ottim 
oennntfioiflrM.  ihc  latter  found  by  Humboldt  near  Ibnrra  In  the 
Aodrn  of  Quito. 

Haring  well  examined  the  vegetation  about  Carmen,  lasccndcil 
the  liljti  (ffound  Htlht;  back,  croftPicd  I.i.a.vo  vkjipk  and  arrived 
■tthe  Indian  vUlanc  of  Tanctzc.  The  name  of  Llano  verJc 
'^^rcn  plain)  In  given  to  the  mountain  Intervening  an  far  aw 
Tanctr^.  a  olatance  of  eighteen  mlk-n,  and  Ik  derived  from  a 
K^etn  Rwimpy  pla/;c  In  the  mld<it  of  the  wood,  moaoiirlng  Mfimc 
twenty  feet  t*|ii«rc.  The  climate  of  Llini'j  vcrdc  Ih  termed  by 
lh«  nativM  "  callente  hiimlda,"  or  wurm  and  rlnrnp,  the  tcmpcr- 
Mijfe  h*tnr  abont  jfi'"  fahr.  and  portieiiUrly  adapted  to  the  (rrowth 
ol   Oncidiun  ornithorhyn/.hum,  ^fhicli   I  found   there   in   great 


splendour.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  Pinus  npulrmsis,  Tilia 
mexicana,  Cletfiru  mexicana,  several  Lycupodiums,  Pteris  ii'/uilina 
twelve  feet  high,  and  Cyn  I  ken  mexicana  were  met  with.  Descend- 
ing this  ridge,  several  Melantomnceai,  Epidendrum  rhizophorum 
with  Its  brigiit  scarlet  flowers,  were  growing  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood.  From  Tanetze  I  went  over  a  broken  road  to  Tabaa, 
where  I  found  Be/aria  lanus  and  discolor  in  full  flower,  growing 
in  company  with  Ma^iwlia  glauca,  tlie  flowers  of  which  are  used 
by  the  religious  Indians  in  decorating  their  places  of  worship. 
Tabaa,  being  situate  in  "tierra  calicnte,"  or  the  warm  country, 
produces  some  fine  Pine  apples.  Oranges,  Plantains,  Sugar, 
cane,  Cherimoyers,  and  Coffee.  Descending  towards  Santa  Ger- 
truites  I  found  a  small  bean,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  those 
of  .■16 rus  precntorius,  and  are  snid  to  be  employed  with  success 
against  the  bite  oS  the  little  venomous  spider  called  Chiatatlahua. 


CALENDAR-  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  time  for  potting  plants  has  now  arrived,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  proper  composts  for  different 
families.  Good  friable  loam,  fibrous  tnrfy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  are  the  proper  materials  from  which  composts  for  all  kinds 
of  plants  may  easily  be  marie;  one-third  peat,  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  and  the  otlier  third  of  loam  and  sand,  will  make  a  suit- 
able compost  for  youns:  plants  of  nine-tenths  of  those  in  cultiva- 
tion. Older  plams  will  require  the  proportion  of  peat  lessened, 
and  that  of  the  loam  increased  ;  sandy  peat  alone  is  used  for 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  such  like  ;  but  the  more  robust  of  these 
and  all  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  ought  to  have  one-thiid  leaf-mouid 
added  to  their  compost.  Two-thirds  loam,  and  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  charcoal,  and  sand,  is  a  good  compost  for  Orange-trees, 
Neriums,  and  many  other  strong  woody  plants;  charcoal  and 
ground  bones  make  the  best  of  drainage  for  all  plants,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  them  may  be  used  in  that  way  ihan  of  pot- 
sherds ;  thus  making  the  drainage  more  eflicient,  and  yielding  a 
great  store  of  nutriment  for  the  more  active  roots.  Tlie  day 
temperature  Kiav  now  be  up  to  80°  with  sun  heat,  but  not  above 
60°  at  night.  The  paths  should  be  sprinkled  over  occasionally 
on  fine  days,  and  the  atmosphere  of  all  the  houses  should  be  kept 
more  moist  for  the  future. 

CoHjercnAoj-i'.— Old-established  specimens  in  this  house  need 
not  be  potted  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Old  plants  in  general,  do 
not  require  to  be  so  early  pol  ted  as  the  young  portion  of  the 
collection.  The  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  are  very  use- 
ful from  September  to  May,  on  account  of  their  flowering  so 
early  in  the  autumn  ;  a  small  quantity  of  their  seeds  may  now  be 
sown,  and  three  more  sowings  of  them,  made  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  will  carry  on  the  succession.  Mr.  Latter,  the  great 
Cucumber  grower,  is  also  an  e.Kcellent  grower  of  tliese  winter 
flowers;  he  uses  leaf-mould  only,  in  which  they  grow  and  flower 
better  than  in  any  compost;  cuttings  made  now  from  foiccd 
Anne  Boleyn  Pinks,  will  be  ready  to  be  planted  out  by  the  end 
of  April  and  May  ;  as  will  also  cuttings  of  other  Pinks  and  Pico- 
tees  now  in  forcing.  Be  careful  of  Bulbs.  When  ihey  have  done 
flowering,  the  best  plan  is  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  and  plant 
them  in  a  cold  frame  in  any  light  soil :  afterwards  they  come  in 
useful  for  spring  flowers  in  tlie  borders.  Sitting-rooms  are  de- 
structive to  most  plants  ;  endeavour  to  change  the  plants  in  them 
as  often  as  convenient,  and  keep  up  a  large  stock  of  those  most 
preferred  for  this  purpose. 

Greenhouse. — Go  on  potting  the  younger  portion  of  these 
plants,  and  see  that  such  as  are  growing  too  fast  are  removed  to 
a  cool  situation. 

Forcing.Pils.—Ga.Tiienms  and  young  Oranpe-trees,  forced  for 
their  blossoms,  will  now  require  a  strong  moist  heat  of  75°,  with 
a  bnttom-heat  from  80°  to  90°.  Many  of  our  common  border- 
plants  will  force  from  this  time,  if  taken  up  with  balls,  potted  care- 
fully, and  kept  in  the  shade  the  first  week.  Common  Auriculas 
and  Polyantlinses  will  answer  well  in  this  way ;  leaf-mould  is 
the  best  material  for  them  under  tliis  treatment.  The  Evergreen 
Berberises  are  good  plants  for  forcing,  and  they  are  much  sweeter 
when  they  are  forced.  Daphnes  do  not  like  leaf-mould  so 
well  as  poor  sandy  loam,  in  which  they  will  force  easily  ;  all  the 
herbaceous  Pceonies  wilt  force  in  pure  sand,  or  any  refuse  soil 
from  the  potting-bench,  and  tliey  require  no  preparation  before- 
liand.  Seed. pots  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  sun  till  all  the 
plants  are  up;  many  seeds  that  are  difficult  to  vegetate  will 
come  up  easily  in  pei feet  darkness,  but  all  should  receive  some 
bottom-heat.— D.  B. 

XL— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUEBERIESi 
Out-door  Department. 
In  the  Flower-garden  many  of  the  spring  Bulbs  will  now  be 
showing  bloom  ;  it  wilt  therefore  he  necessary,  on  a  dry  day,  to 
boo  the  beds  over,  so  as  to  freshen  tbcm  up,  and  make  them  a 
little  neat.  After  the  late  frost  the  lawn  should  be  raked  over 
with  the  (laisy-rake,  to  clear  the  grass  nf  worm-casts  or  stones, 
and  be  rolled  with  a  fieavy  roUtT  at  least  once  a  week.  Where 
the  grass  is  coarse  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  mown,  cutting  it 
close  to  the  ground  at  this  season,  and  wherethe  lierbage  is  thin 
or  does  not  "cut  well,"  a  lirtie  Dutch  Clover-seed  should  be  sown 
and  afterwards  thinly  covered  with  some  rich  soil.  To  those 
pHrts  of  the  lawn  which  soon  burn  up  in  dry  weather,  apply  a 
dressing  of  wood-ashes  and  soot  with  a  little  sanil,  or  if  more 
convenient,  give  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  Relay  or 
repair  Box  edgings  and  Grass  verges,  so  as  to  have  everything 
ready  for  trimming  the  walks,assoonastbe  weather  is  favourable. 
Rasery.  — Most  of  the  hardy  Roses  being  now  pruned,  the  beds 
may  receive  their  spring  dressing.  Night-soil  is  said  by  Mr. 
Rivers  to  be  the  best  manure  to  use,  and  if  disinfected  it  is  not 
objectionable,  but  if  not  disinfected  it  will  be  bdtcr  to  trust  to 
the  drainings  of  the  dung-hill,  or  to  a  dressing  of  Potter's  Gnimo, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  or  Lance's  Carbonated  Humus.  Plants 
that  were  much  infesied  with  green-lly  last  season,  may  be 
cleared  of  the  egi;s  of  that  or  any  other  insect,  by  syringing 
them  with  water,  at  the  temperature  of  1G(J°,  or  by  painting  tliem 
over  with  lime,  soot,  and  cow-dung,  mixed  to  the  connistency  of 
thick  paint  with  strong  soap-suds.    This  is  a  certain  remedy. 

Pits  and  Frames.— The  pUiuts  here,  which  hilhetto  have  been 
kept  quite  dry,  may  now  receive  a  gentle  watering  011  some 
sunny  morning,  and  be  encouraged  to  grow  a  little ;  give  plenty 
of  air  in  the  daytime,  hut  cover  securely  at  niiiht.  Proceeil  with 
the  potting  of  autumn  stock  plants,  and  the  pricking  out  of 
tender  annuals,  which  sliould  always  be  attended  to  beiore  they 
become  crowded  in  tlie  8ccd-potH,and  encourage  theplants  after- 
wards in  ft  close  gentle  heat  until  tliey  are  established  in  the  new 
soil.  Pot  Tigridia  pavonia  and  concldflora  in  liu'ht  turfy  soil, 
putting  two  bulbs  into  a4S-sized  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm 
frame  or  forcing  house  until  they  begin  to  grow.  Make  a  now- 
Ing  in  heat  of  (Knothcra  macrocarpa  and  tarnxacifullu,  two 
exceedingly  useful  plants,  which  flower  beautifully  in  the  autumn, 
if  Hown  at  this  season.  Stop  scarlet  and  other  PelargoniumB 
intended  for  planting  out,  so  uh  to  make  them  bushy.— 1*^.  P.  A. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
But  little  progress  has  been  made  during  ihc  past  week  In  the 
Florist's  department,  owing  to  the  exlrcme  varlablcnc»n  of  the 
weather,  the  very  fleltlcneHH  of  which  requires  renewed  vigilance 
on  tlic!  amateur's  part. 

FhirlHtH  who  have  not  laid  in  ft  Kumdency  of  plants  in  the 
autumn  are  now  thinking  ol  purchatdng.  The  following  Auri- 
culanare  good  HortM  for  compeiition,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
collcctlf.n.  Grccn-cdgc  ;—  Pnge'H  Champion,  Pcnrnon'f*  Bodajois, 
and  Col.  Taylor.  Gray-cdgc  r—Watcrlioiifio's  Conqueror  of 
Kiirope,  RinKlt'iidfr,  and  Lovely  Annt-.  Whltc-edgo  :— Taylor's 
Glorv,  Lord  of  HnliamBliire,  and  Ashworlli'H  Premier.  ScKm;— 
Dixon'H  Apollo,  Hftrker'H  Nonsuch,  and  MetropolUan.  All  air 
miint  he  given  when  poHtdhle,  but  not  if  the  vflndH  are  cold; 
then  tilt  the  lightM. 


Polyanthuses  ought  to  be  procured  without  delay.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  relied  on  as  good  show-flowers;— Pearson's 
Alexander,  Buck's  George  the  Fourth,  Bullock's  Lancer,  Hufton's 
Earl  Grey,  Lord  RanclifT,  and  Crownshaw's  Invincible. 

Ranuiwuluses.~The  seed  must  be  kept  moderately  moist,  by- 
dipping  a  brush  in  tepid  water  and,  drawing  the  hand  over  it, 
cause  the  drops  to  fall  lightly,  so  that  the  soil  covering  it  may 
not  be  displaced. 

Carnations. — Make  ready  for  potting,  get  the  compost  under 
cover  the  first  fine  dry  day,  it  being  very  injurious  to  the  layers 
to  pot  ihem  in  soil  that  is  too  wet. 

J^mA-.s-.— Try  to  grow  some  of  these  in  large  pots,  mixing  a  little 
rough  charcoal  with  the  soil ;  they  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

Pansies. —PincU  off  the  leading  shoot,  to  make  your  plants 
"stocky;"  it  will  prevent  the  mortification  of  having  them. 
broke  over,  at  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Top-dress  with  rotten, 
manure.  Potter's  Guano  has  been  us"!!  with  success,  "but  be 
careful,  do  not  poison  your  plants  with  too  much  of  a  good 
thing."- J.  F.  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pmw^.— There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  planting 
out  Pines,  and  those  who  would  like  to  convince  themselves  of 
the  best  mode  of  culture  would  do  well  to  plant  out  now,  at  one 
end  of  a  pit  (heated  below  by  tanks)  a  few  good  plants  of  the 
Queen  and  Moutserrat,  and  afterwards  to  compare  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  so  treated,  with  the 
growlli  and  produce  of  plants  grown  in  pots  in  the  same  pit.  I 
name  the  Queen  and  Mnniserr;it  for  this  experiment,  as  they  fruit 
sooner  than  many  otliers.  The  recently  potted  pines  will 
require  no  water  lor  the  first  few  days  alter  potting,  unless  the 
soil  was  dry  when  used,  in  which  ca>>e  give  a  gentle  watering. 
If  the  watering  has  to  be  done  from  the  outside  (jt  the  pit.  choose 
mild  weather  for  it.  Continue  to  shade  during  sunshine  the 
plants  that  were  disrooted,  using  thin  bunting  or  woollen  netting. 

Vinery. — Vines  having  their  roots  inside  the  house,  if  the  border 
is  the  least  dry,  will  require  watering:  do  not  he  guided  by  the 
appearance  of  the  soil  on  the  surface,  but  examine  it  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  deep.  Add  fresh  litter  to  the  covering  outside,  to  keep 
the  heat  regular.  Increase  the  temperature  of  the  second  house 
to  55^  at  night,  gradually  rising,  when  the  buds  have  all  broke 
and  the  "  sliows"  have  begun  to  appear. 

Peach-house.— Con'dnvi.fi  the  temperature,  where  the  early 
Peaches  are  swelling,  at  55°  or  57°  by  night  during  cold  nights  ; 
they  will  bear  6u°  by  night  during  mild  weather.  Tie  in  the 
young  shoots  nearly  parallel  with  those  they  proceed  from  .  much, 
of  the  beauty  of  a  fan-trained  Peach-tree  depends  on  the  early 
and  careful  performance  of  this;.  Increase  the  temperature  of  the 
second  house  gradually  to  55^  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  fully  set. 

Cherry-house. — Do  not  increase  tlie  temperature  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  when  a  few  degrees  more  heat  may  be  main- 
tained. Be  careful  to  use  clean  soft  water  in  syringing,  that  the 
fruit  may  be  perfectly  clean  wlieii  ripe.  Attend  to  watering  and 
keeping  the  trees  Iree  from  insects. 

jli'(?^oH.?.—Much  attention  will  be  required  to  keep  the  heat  ia 
the  frames  regular  ;  owing  to  tlie  nature  of  the  heating  material, 
the  temperature  will  vary  with  the  changes  of  the  weather;  aim 
at  having  70'^  of  heat  by  night.  Cover  with  double  mats  when 
mild,  and  keep  up  the  heat  during  cold  or  stormy  weather  by 
additional  covering  on  the  glass  and  lining.  Prevent  cold  gusts 
of  wind  from  entering  when  air  is  given,  by  placing  slips  of  bunt- 
ing or  woollen  netting  over  the  open  space.  Stop  the  plants  ia 
frames  above  the  second  leaf.— G.  F. 
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Feb.  23.   Clear,  wiih  Kharp  fropt;  ligliilvand  uniformly  overcast;  boisterous, 

with  heavy  rain  in  the  evening. 
24.  Clear  and  tiiiei;  cloudy  ;  olear  and  trosiy  ;  rain. 
ya;  Rain;  squally,  with  showers  ;  slightly  elouded  and  fine. 
Sa,  Heavy  cloiidu  and  showers;  barometer  OKceedini^ly   law.   sun.shine 

rind  i^liowcrd    aUsrnittely  ;    huil-showcr  halt-past  1;   bcisturous 

withrnin. 

27.  Clear  and  fromy,  with  very  slight  uprlnkHnff  of  bdot?  and  halloa 

(ground  ;    clear,  cold,  and  dry. 

28.  Cleai-and  cold:  tine,  with  sunshine;  cloudy  and  fine. 
SB.  Slidht  frost  ;  clear  and  very  fine  ;  rain  hi  night 

Meao  leniperaiure  ot  the  week,  0.3  deg.  aUovo  the  average. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Garden'krs'  CnaoNici,];.— The  first  Number  of  the  present  year 
has  been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had.  The  newspaper  part 
has  been  omittetl. 

CosiML'NiCATioNS  from  the  following  Coriiespondkmts  are  ia 
tvpe,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  : — 
iV.R.,  J. ex.,  E.  Bevan.  M.D.,  A.Pettigrew,  P.  P.,  W.  Billing- 
ton,  M.  G.,  J.  B.  K.  'L.,  J.  Wighton.  E.  J.,  A  Visitor,  J.  L, 
Snow,  JV.  B.  Booth,  A  Subscri/tn;  J.  Brown,  G.  Thompson^ 
Vitis,  A  Practical  Man,  Peter  Mackenzie,  Quercus,  It.  Erring- 
tnn,  Gr.i'J.  M^I.,  J.  Spencer. 

ApoNooKTON  DiSTAciivoN.— .'J/pA'i.— I  have grown  thisplantfor 
several  years  in  a  small  pond  at  Stoke Newington,  and  have  had 
flowers  sometimes  within  a  wcclc  of  ice  being  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  necessary  to  plant  it  below  the  influence 
of  frost,  liut  not  deeper,  as,  if  too  deeply  planted,  il  will  not  bo 
able  to  reach  the  surface,  on  whicli  its  long  leaves  float.  It 
blooms  freely  here  all  tlic  winter  months  in  a  shnliow  tank 
in  the  greenhouse,  where,  on  account  of  its  Tragrance,  it  ia 
a  great  lavoiiritc.  It  seejs  freely,  ami  evfry  sciisnn  pro- 
duces a  numerous  progeny  of  self-sown  plants. J.  B. — It 

grew  and  llowered  freely  from  February  till  June,  in  an  aqua- 
rium formed  in  a  sluggish  brook,  with  a  calcareous  mud-bot- 
tom, Irom  about  tsril  to  1840  (when  the  infnrniant  <|nitted  the 
premises}  atstoitc  liisiiop,  in  Gloucesf»TsUi'f,  juid  siiici'  that, 
in  a  pond  made  witii  plastic  eliiy,  wilbtlK  Mip^'rio!  liniugof 
chalky  loam,  at  Ashby,  in  Iliimpslurc,  till  devoured  by  shcop. 
— A7i'jn, 

AnNOT'.s  Stovk,  imitated  in  fire-brick,  in  set  up  in  a  smnll  grcen- 
hniisei  thi'  flru  is  regulated  by  a  vulvo  of  irrisy  control,  and 
will  burn  12  or  M  hnnr-i  without  attention.  The  only  defect  in 
tho  Btovo,  is  the  dliliciilty  of  flnding  a  cement  that  will  stay 
In  those  Joints  of  the  brickwork  nenrest  in  contact  with  tlio 
fire:  these  open  joliitH  Invite  a  capricious  udmlsBii-n  of  air, 
destroying  the  control  of  the  valve,  hindering  the  eontlnuunco 
of  the  flio,  and  Infinenclng  the  deKrvc  of  heat.  pcrliujiH  nomo 
of  our  kind  readern  can  Buggest  a  cement  that  will  help  iho 
dilemma  of  a  Bubacrlbcr.— i-". 
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Aspa-hagus.— ji  Suhscri/ter.—V!e  do  not  Vnnvr  whether  the 
Biscay  mode  of  growing  this  has  been  exactly  followed,  no 
report  on  the  subject  having  reached  us.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  application  of  very  strong  manure,  in  the  mniiner  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Churchill,  haa  been  very  advantageous. 
Common  Guano,  mixed  with  sea-salt,  and  applied  in  a  liquid 
form,  has  proved  most  beneficial. 
AsPHALTi!.— JV/;(j/. — We  do  not  think  sea-sand  can  be  employed 
in  making  asphalte  floorings  and  paths,  liecause  there  is  no 
g'etting  it  dry,  and  perfect  dryness  is  indispensable  tu  tlie 
success  of  the  operation.  One  inch  thick  is  not  enough.  We 
do  not  sec  why  lime  rubbish  should  be  injurious  ;  we  know  it, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  advantageous.  You  may  apply  gas- 
water  to  your  Peach-trees  safely  now. 
Books. —  WilUajn. — We  agree  with  you  that  gardpning  books  arc 
often  too  dear.  Booksellers  will  allow  gardeners  some  dis- 
count  for  gardening  books,  if  they  apply  to  the  publishers  of 

ihent.     We,  however,  cannot  interfere  in  such  matters. A 

Subscriber. —Yoac  question  is  quite  out  of  our  line.  You  had 
better  consult  the  foreman  of  the  nearest  brewery. 
BEACnvconiK  ihkrijjifolia. —  Clericus. — Seeds  o(  this  should  be 
sown  in  pots  or  shallow  pans  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and 
well  drained.  The  pots  slmuld  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
In  order  to  obtain  blooming  plants  early,  tlie  seeds  may  be 
sown  now;  but  if  that  is  not  an  object,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  lience  will  be  better  ;  as  sonn  as  the  young  plants  are 
up  they  should  be  potted  into  small  poss,  ami  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse,  shifted  into  larger  onen  as  lliey  require 
it.  Those  that  are  to  be  grown  out  of  doors  should  be  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  bed  early,  say  by  the  end  of  May,  in  order 
that  they  may  perfect  their  seeds  in  September  or  early  in 
October.t 
Bkes.— /.  ir.  A'.— Would  be  obliged  for  information    as  to  the 

success  that  has  attended  the  use  of  Bagsler's  hives. 
.Carnations  ani>  PicoTiiKS. — A  Render uf  the  Chronicln. — .Neither 
the  asi)cct  nor  the  opaque  roof  will  suit  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees ;  thoy  require  plenty  of  light  when  coming  into  bloom. 
"^We  recommend  you    the  following  soTts-.  —  Scnrlet  Bizarres: 
■'Twitchett's    Don    John,    Miirtin's    Splendid,    Headley's  Win. 
.Cobbett,   Kainsforth's  Gameboy,   Roi  de  Capucin,  Kly's  Lord 
"Durham.     Crunson  Bizarres:  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Holmes' 
Count  Paulini,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford, 
^Strong's  Linnffius,  Ely's  Lord  Milton.     Purple  Flakes:  Mans- 
ley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Millwood's   Premier,  Nix'ts  Lady 
iChetwyntTc,  Strong's  Esther,  Lascelles' Queen  of  Sheba,  Hogg's 
Colonel  of  the  Blues.     Scarlet  Flakes .-  Chadwick't*  Brilliant, 
JUaud'a  Rowton,  Wigg'sEarl  of  Leicester,  Simpson's  Marquess 
of  Granby.Willmer's  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Greasly's  Mary  Anne. 
Jiose  F/nkes:  Brooks'  Flora's  Garland,  Wil:ion's  Harrier,  Ely's 
Lady  Ely,  Willmer's  Endymion,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, Siclemone's  Lady  Rowley.* 
^^ELERiAC.—I'.  T.  0.— Jahonld  be  raised  like  Celery,  and  simi- 
larly managed,  till  fit  for  planting  out.     It  should  always  be 
.divested  of  side-slips.    It  requires  rich  sandy  soil,  in  which  it 
■may  be  planted  out,  shallow,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
plants  being  15  inches  apart.    It  must  not  he  earthed  up.  G 
Cucumbers. — A  Subscriber. — A  thermometer  plunged  into   the 
mould  of  tiie  bed,  about  three  inches  deep,  should  indicate  tju° 
of  heat,  which  is  a  safe  temperature  for  the  plants.  : 
.Datura,  S:c. — An   Irishmiiri. — Presuming  that  your  Datura  is 
D.  arboreaor  sanguinea,  it  requires  the  following  treatment  :  — 
Being  large  plants,  growing  to  the  heiglit  of  10  or  12  feet,they 
flourish  best  when  they  are  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  conserva- 
tory; but  they  will  also  grow  well  in  large  pots.     The  soil 
.(aiiOuW  be  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  a  little  leaf- 
jnouW-.    They  do  not  succeeii  well  when  planted  in  leaf-mould 
■-■:^oije,  which  1b,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  your  plant  becoming 
■-sickly.    Brachysema  latifolium  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and 
jgrowfi  freely  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a 
.little  rotten  dung.    The  same  kind  of  soil  will  also  suit  Hovea 
Oelsi,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  light  and  airy  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  potted  and  watered  with  care.    To  render  it 
buehy,  the  main  shoot  should  be  topjied  when  the  plant   is 
young,  and  the  young  laterals  should  also  be  shortened  in 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  for  if  this  is  not  attended  to  the 
plant  is  particularly  liable  to  grow  up  tall  and  naked  at  bottom.  J 
FlNucciiio.— i'.  T.  O.—A  dwarf  varieiy  of  Fennel.     It  will  grow 
in  any  rich  light  soil.     Sow  in  drills,  and  blanch    the  young 
shoots  by  earthing  up.  It  will  not  do  lyef/ without  bottom-heat. ]| 
FEUiT-THJ{KS.—/lic/o/c?ii/ni«.s-.  — Your  Apples  and  Pears  are  for  the 
most  part^subject  to  canker.  They  ace  old  varieties.    Your  soil 
has  doubtless  its  share  in  causmg  the  disease;  but  you  had 
better  get  new  kinds.    If  yon  cannot  procure  fresh  rich  loamy 
■soil,  the  Eivard  of  anti  soil  will  certainly  prove  beneficial.     We 
would  still  advise  you  to  cut  away  all  unsound  wood.    Lime 
will  be  best  applied,  in  a  quick  state,  early  in  spring.  It  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  dug  or  forked  in 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. || 
'GoLD-Fisu.— C— The  Gold-fish  is  a  species  of  carp,  and  all  these 
fish,  deposit  their  spawn  on  weeds  growing  on  the  shallow 
sides  of  ponds  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.     The 
common-pond  weed,  the  Water  Ranunculus,  and  the  coarse 
OrasscB  which  float  on  or  near  the  surface,  are  the  most  favour- 
able for  this  purpose.     An  artificial  pond,  ao  feet  diameter,  of 
an  inverted  conical  form,  5,^  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
posed of  btone  and  mortar,  is  most  probal)ly  too  deep  at  the 
■sides  for  the  spawn  to  be  hatched,  even   if  the  weeds  above 
jnentioned  are  in  the  pond.   If  the  sides  are  sliallow  the  coni- 
■mon  Forget-me-not  would  afford  the  proper  means  for  the  fish 
to  deposit  its  spawn  on  the  stems ;  and  other  plants  that  are 
ornamental  may  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose;  but  without 
.a  6>iaUow  side  it  is  likely  that  the  spawn,  by  not  receiving 
sufficient  warmth,  would  perish.     Fish  are  male  and  female. 
The  female  deposits  the  ova  or  hard  roe,  and  the  male  then 
■deposits  the  milt  or  soft  roc  on  the  ova,  without  which  latter 
process  no  vitality  ensues.    Water-lizards  might  eat  some  of 
the  spawn,  but  unless  they  were  in  great  abundance  it  is  not 
likely  they  could  destroy  the  very  large  quantities  of  spawn 
which  the  female  fish  in  a  healthy  state  usually  deposits.  B. 
[There  is  a  book  by  Boccius  "On  Fresii-water  Fish  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Yarrell's  "British  Fishes"  is  a  classical  work.] 
"GftASSBS. — Paris. — For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  Grasses 
take  "  Parnell's  Grasses  of  Scotland  ;  "  for  their  qualities,"  Sin- 
clair's Hortus  GramineuB  Woburnensis  ;  "  for  systematic  ques- 
tions, '•  Kunth's  Enumeratio."    They  are  alt  cheap  books. 
Grkknhousks.— /I.  B.— Nothintf  will  grow  in  an  old-fashioned 
hibernatory  with  an  opaque  roof  and  high  front  sashes  ;  but 
many,  things  will  live  in  it  through  winter  without  growing. 
For  growth,  light  in  abundance  is  requisite.    If  you  take  off 
the    roof   and  replace  it  with  glass,    then    Camellias    and 
Oranges  may  succeed  in  it  in  the  open  ground. 
Hbatino. — Hants. — We  find  earthenware  pipes  break  at  the 
joints,  and  we  uuderstaod  that  this  always  happens;    but  we 
are  told  that  if  the  flaws  are  made  good  with  cement,  they  will 
do  very  well  afterwards.     You  had  better   use  hot-water  gut- 
ters, constructed  as  recommended  at  p.  G60,  iB-ia,  and  covered 

with  slate. H.  D.—Uo  doubt  gas  had  aistilied  iroin  the  coals 

during  the  night  and  had  exploded.  Thi.s  is  one  of  the  nui- 
sances attending  smoke  flues.    We  would  ratht-r  not  have  a 

^■reeiihoase  at  all  than   lieat  it  by  smoke  flues. Cltricus 

will  probably  find  his  purpose  answered  by  a  plan  of  a  Melon- 
^it  that  will  be  published  next  week.  Cut  down  your  Vines 
.to  three  eyes,  and  enrich  with  bones  and  good  stable-dun°: ; 
it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  started  in  heat  or  not.  Mr. 
Roberts's  directions  are  very  good,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  you 
^lannot  cover  your  border  with  stable-litter.  Perhaps  you  can 
keep  off  the  cold  rain  of  spring  by  boards  or  some  kind  of  con- 
trivance. You  can  force  vegetables  and  Strawberries  in  your 
pit;  but  it  will  not  suit  Greenhouse-planta  wiiere  the  Vines 

/;over  the  glass. J.  H. — When  you  are  afraid  of  expense  it 

£s  difficult  to  do  what  you  want.    The  best  way  for  you  to  pro- 


ceed would  be  to  get  a  set  of  Eurbidge  and  Healy's  iron  tanks ; 
but  if  they  arc  too  dear,  then  yon  must  have  recourse  to  hot- 
water  br'ick-irutters,  which  will  not  be  too  damp  jf  covered  with 
slate.  For  the  greenhouse  end  you  had  better  trust  to  the  flue 
of  the  fire-plyce  which  heats  the  tanks.  Wc  quite  agree  with 
you  that  all  the  boilers  yet  manufactured  are  far  too  expensive 
for  many  little  operations.  Can't  you  get  an  iron  saucepan 
set  in  brickwork  and  pierced  for  a  flue  and  return-pipe  ?  It 
woutil  do  very  well. 

HvAciNTHs.— /lm>?i. — Wc  cannot  explain  your  case,  which,  in 
the  way  ynn  state  it,  is  unaccnnntable. 

Inscriptions,— .4.  0.  M. — We  know  of  no  applicatioTi  likely  to 
clear  away  from  the  surface  of  a  very  old  rough-hewn  liine- 
stonealab  the  incrustation  of  Lichen,  &c.,  now  rendering  ille- 
gible a  supposed  inscription,  except  the  strongest  possible  so- 
lution of  caustic  potash  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would 
succeed.    Itis,  however,  worth  tryiuK. 

Inskcts. — Eilcaniich. — As  there  are  many  caterpillars  which  at- 
tack fruit-tiees  when  they  break  into  leaf,  we  cannot  tell  what 
species  it  is  that  you  suffer  from,  but  if  you  will  send  us  speci- 
mens when  the  larvre  make  their  appearance  we  will  give  you 
the  best  information  in  our  power.  It  may  be  the  caterpillar 
of  the  winter-moth,  Phalaina  (Hybernia)  brumata,  whose  his- 
tory you  will  find  in  vol.  i  ,  p.  812,  with  figures,  and  the  iiest 

mode  of  arresting  that  pest.  R. A    Youn^   Gardener. — The 

curious  rings  of  eggs  from  the  branches  of  fruit-trees  will  pro- 
duce the  caterpillars  of  the  "  Lackey-moth,"  which  spin  a 
web,  and  are  very  injurious  in  orchards  and  hedge's,  where 
they  abound  to  a  great  extent.    See  vol.    iii.,    p.  244,  under 

the   name    of    Bonibyx  Neustria.   It. A  Constant    Reader. 

— Train-oil  is  an    excellent  application  for  yonr  Apple-trees. 

See     last    week's     Chronicle,      p.     Il6.    R, The    beetles 

communicated  by  Professor  Royh  feeding  upon  Cayenne 
pepper,  are  a  species  of  Anobium  called  Leioderma  tes- 
tacea,  which  inhabits  South  America  as  well  as  the  East 
Indies.  Tlie  application  of  heat,  either  by  baking  or  immer- 
sion in  boiling-water,  would  destroy  the  insects;  and  if  the 
bottles  be  made  of  cast  glass,  this  process  will  he  attended 
without  loss.  The  East  Indian  Wheat  has  been  eaten  by  a 
Weevil  named  Calandra  oryzK,  from  its  depredations  on  the 
Rice.    It  is  cluseiy  allied  to  C.granaiia;  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  907.  R. 

Lawn's. — A  Norice. —  On  lA  acre  of  new  lawn  you  may  sow  llie 
following  grass-seeds,  viz.,  Festiica  durinscula, -li  lbs.;  F.  te- 
nuifolia,  3  lbs.;  Cynosurus  cristatus,  7,J  lbs.;  Avena  riaves- 
cens,  1.^  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  30  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis,  3  lbs. ; 
P.  sempervireris,2  lbs. ;  P.  trivialis,  2.^  lbs.;  Trifolium  repens, 
]  1  lbs. ;  and  T.  minus,  3  lbs.  This  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  the  ground  closely  in  a  short  time.i: 

Larkspuks.— yl  Subscriber. — These  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil;  but  a  rich  friable  loam  and  a  situation  open  to  the  sun 
suit  them  best.  They  are  improved  by  adding  thoroughly 
rotten  manure  freely  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The 
seeds  of  the  annual  kind  do  best  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  as 
when  they  are  sown  in  spring  it  is  late  in  .the  Beason  before 
they  flower.  It  is  probable  that  your  young  plants  of  these 
are  eaten  off  by  slugs,  with  which  you  say  your  soil  swarms. 
These  may  be  effectually  destroyed  by  applying  pretty  strong 
gas-water  to  the  ground  at  their  feeding  time;  but  it  must  be 
clear  of  plants. J 

Mklons.  — TAt.'^/.— If  you  will  again  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Melon,  on  January  27th,  you  will  find  it 
there  stated  tliat  one  plant  was  planted  under  each  light,  from 
which  two  shoots  were  trained  up, the  trellis,  and  about  three 
Melons  were  allowed  to  swell  off  in  the  same  space;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  average  number  of  Melons  grown  on  each  plant 
was  three.  With  regard  to  your  second  question,  the  layer  of 
duDg  and  leaves  at  the  bottom  was  firmly  trodden,  but  the  soil 
was  only  pressed  with  the  hand  round  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and 
not  trodden;  because  treading  makes  it  liable  to  crack  wlien 
it  becomes  dry,  and  the  roots  are  thereby  severed  from  the 
plant.  If  your  soil  is  light  and  dry  when  it  is  put  into  the  pit, 
you  may  tread  it  with  advantage.  There  are  many  little 
matters  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  most 
plants,  upoin  which  it  is  difficult,  without  going  to  a  great 
length,  to  give  directions  which  shall  be  apphcable  under  all 
circum&taTices.  It  was  the  Hoosainee  Melon  which  was  grown 
at  Trentliam  last  year.  The  seeds  were  obtained  from  a 
distinguished  cultivator  six  year*  since,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
true  at  the  time.  Since  then,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
become  impregnated  with  the  Ispahan.  If  it  has  become  so 
crossed,  it  is  probably  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
At  all  events,  I  consider  that  the  flavour  was  as  good  last  year 
as  when  I  first  had  it;  and  there  was  no  other  kind  grown  near 
it  last  year.  I  cannot  assist  you  in  obtaining  the  Sirdar  Melon, 
having  only  now  been  able— and  that  through  the  kindness  of 
a  g-entleman  in  Ireland — to  obtain  two  seeds. — G.  F. 

Manures.  — ly.  T.  — We  fear  sulphate  of  soda  will  not  prove  a 
good  manure.  Experiments  are  not  in  favour  of  it.  If  used 
at  all  it  had  better  be  mixed  with  the  dunghill  at  some  such  rate 
as  two  stone  to  a  ton  of  the  dung.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  applied  in   March    at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  cwt.  per 

acre.    Its  efTects  are  very  powerful  but  transient. R.  H.  C. 

Give  a  wine    glass    of   superphosphate  of  lime   to  each 

plant  of  Pelargonium  when  prepareci  for  flowering.  Pot- 
ter's Guano  is  an  invaluable  manure.  Use  it  as  a  top- 
dressing  at  the   rate  of   3  lbs.  to  a  rod. Monmouth. — As 

gas-water  varies  in  strength,  no  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  fix  the  ammonia.  Add  the  acid,  a  little  at  a  time, 
till  effervescence  ceases,  and  then  the  fixation  will  be  com- 
plete. Experiment  serves  to  show  that  March  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  gas-water,  &c.  to  grass-land.  Applemust  has  a  bad 
reputation  as  a  manure,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  fermented  in  a 
dunghill.     No  means  are  known  of  preventing  the  death    of 

branches  of  the  Moorpark  Apricot. T.  B.  C— Guano  may  be 

applied  before  the  seediscomniitted  to  the  ground,  but  it  must 
be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  soil  or  it  will  kill  the  seed- 
lings. The  best  v?ay  of  applying  it  is  mixed  with  water,  poured 
between  the  rows  of  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  above 
ground. 

Morphology.— ff.— Is  it  fair  to  criticise  "  R.E."  before  he  has 
stated  his  case  ?  If  his  arguments  can  be  refuted,  we  shall  be 
very  happy  to  insert  the  reflation,  when  he  has  closed  tlie 
subject  ;  but  we  confidently  expect  that  so  sensible  and  well- 
informed  a  man  as  you  are,  will  be  a  convert  before  then. 

Namks  op  Fruit.— 5.  S.  S.— Your  Pear  is  the  Virgouleuse.  y 

Names    of  Plants. — Silex. — Mammillaria  tenuis. -C.    D, — 

The  Trymalium  is  odoratissimuni,  and  is  from  Swan  River. 
The  Ep'dendrum  is  very  like  ionosmum;  but  if  it  really  is 
from  the  Organ  Mountains  it  must  be  new.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, take  for  such  a  fact  the  authority  which  gave  you  the 
Cape  as  the  native  of  the  country  of  the  Trymalium.  The 
colour  of  Centradenia  is  more  or  less  pink,  but  the  term  red  is 

not  strictly  applicable  to  it. §■. —  Erica  hcrbacea. C.  C. — 

J.  Some  Hedychium.     3.  Lotus  JacobBCus.      Others  not  in  a 

state  for  determination. /.  iVc/.— it  is  impossible  to  name 

a  plant  from  a  leaf  and  a  sketch,  unless  it  is  something  well 

known.    Perhaps  itis  someCfesalpinia. C.  H.  N. — I,   some 

Viburnum,  perhai)s.    Fragments  out  of  leaf  and  flower  cannot 

be  named.^ IF.  S.—l,  some  Thuja;  and  2,  some  Juniperus, 

but  they  cannot  be  determined  from  such  fragments  ;  the  lat- 
ter resembles  J.  phcenicca. J.  S.—  l,  Calceolaria  pinnata  ; 

2,  Pyrus  pinnatifida;  3,  Crataegus  torminalis.  The  ignorance 
of  natural  history  of  people  who  write  books  of  travels  is  dis- 
graceful. Opobalsamum  is  produced  by  Protium  gileadense; 
Nabbutch  is  a  name  we  don't  remember  ;  Valonidi  is  Quercus 
eegilops;  the  prickly  Oaks  are anything. A  \oung  Gar- 
dener.— Araucnria  imbricata,  Gnidia  sericea. 

PANsiiis  WITH  DisEASKU  LuAVKS,  — C.  T.— You  would  oblige 
us  by  sending  more  specimens  of  your  Pansy  leaves,  and  say 
whether  the  variety  from  which  they  are  taken  is  a  seedling; 


and  whether  the  disease  is  confined  to  this  particular  sort,  or 
if  others  are  affected  in  the  same  way.    What  is  your  compost?* 

PicoTEES.— ^  Reader  of  the  Chronicle. —Red-edf^ed  — Sharp's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Brinkler's  Masterpiece,  Gidden's  Tcazer,  Sharp's 
Criterion,  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  Brinkler's  Duchess.  Purple- 
edge — Dickson's  Trii' to  Cambridge,  Sharp's  Invincible,  Gid- 
den's Miss  Hennell,  Brinklow's  Purple  Perfection,  Ely's  Grace 
Darling,  Mrs.  Hemningway.  Rose  and  scarletr edge  —  Kir Hand' s 
Squire  Annesley,  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  Wilson's  Miss  Fanny 
Irby,  Garratt's  Lady  Dacre,  Beauty  of  Hemmingford,  Sykes's 
Eliza.* 

Pits.— .5.— We  recommend  the  pit  figured  in  the  Chronicle,  at 
p.  S92,  IS43,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Heckfield  pit,  as  excel- 
lent, when  stable  manure  must  be  used.* 

Polyanthus  us. — AnOldS  7ibscriber. —  l'esLrf>or\'sA\cxa.n6Qr,Back'3 
George  the  Fourth,  Cox's  Prince  Regent,  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe, 
Hufton's  Lord  Rancliflt^e  and  Squire  Ray,  Eckersley's  Jolly 
Dragoon,  Nicholson's  Gold  Lace  and  Hang  Europe,  Fletcher's 
Defiance,  Crownshaw's  Invincible,  and  Clegg's  Lord  John 
Russell.  Wc  do  not  recommend  particular  Nurserymen  or 
Florists.*; 

Roses. — R.  C.  ,  IF.— Your  China,  Tea-scented,  and  Eourhon 
Roses  may  be  pruned  when  the  coverings  are  removed,  cutting: 
well  back  the  strong  shoots,  and  taking  mit  the  weak  ones 
entirely  ;  at  the  same  time  all  dead  wood  or  unsightly  stumps 
siiould  be  cut  neatly  out,  leaving  the  young  shoots  thin  and 
regular.l 

Sbed-saving. — Expansa. — We  hardly  understand  your  ques- 
tion. If  seeds  are  to  be  saved  quite  pure,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  flowers  being  hybridised  by  those  of  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species:  and  this  is  done  by  setting  the 
flowers  artificially  or  by  covering  the  blossoms  with  musltn, 
white  expanded,  and  until  the  seed-vesbels  begin  to  swell. 
Some  seeds,  however,  are  not  very  prone  to  hybridise,  espe- 
cially Celery,  Endive,  Leek,  and  Carrot ;  but  Beet,  and  all  the 
Turnip,  Radish,  and  Cabbage  races  are  sure  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  precautions.  Once  transplanting  after  the  plants 
are  full  grown  is  often  enough. 

STaAWEKitaiEs. —  C— Strong  young  plants  with  good  balls  will 
fruit  this  .season.  Canterbury  Bells  will  not  bloom  the  first 
year,  unless  sown  very  early,  nor  will  plants  of  Alstrcemeria.j 

Thk  FASTor-yp  Rasi-bkhtiv. —Futr  Plai/  must  excuse  us.  We 
have  already  stated,  on  his  authority,  what  the  history  of  this 
variety  is,  and  thus  due  honour  is  given  tn  those  by  whom  it 
was  raised.  We  do  not  find  that  Messra.  Youell  pretend  that 
they  raised  it  themselves.  If  other  people  wish  to  sell  it  they 
must  advertise  it;  if  not,  why  complain  ?  We  never  insert 
attacks  upon  individuals,  unless  for  some  very  grave  reason; 
and  here  we  see  no  rea.son  at  all.  To  print  an  anonymous 
imputation  without  finding  room  for  a  reply,  would  be  any- 
thing but  fair  play,  and  our  columns  are  intended  for  some- 
thing better  than  disputes. 

Tomatoes. — P.  T.  0.— Should  be  sown  in  March,  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat.  The  plants  should  be  shilted  into  larger 
pots,  as  they  require,  till  the  end  of  May.  They  may  then  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  situation,  and  kept  supported  from  the 
ground.  When  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit  has  formed,  the 
plants  should  be  stoiiped,  and  no  more  fruit  allowed  to  appear, 
for  in  this  climate  only  the  earliest  formed  acquire  maturity. 
Regulate  frequently  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  much  foliage  at  ;iny  one  dressing. || 

Wheat-splitting.  — 2'awe/.— The  observations  already  made 
upon  this  subject  in  our  columns  have  led  to  some,  and  we  hope 
to  many,  such  experiments  as  you  propose.  It  is  not  worth 
renewing  the  subject  till  the  result  of  those  experiments  shall 
be  seen. 

Ykast.— We  have  tothank  two  or  three  correspondents  for  com- 
munications on  this  subject,  which  we  shall  publish,  if  they 
prove  useful  upon  trial. 

MiscELLANKous.— ./L  8.  C— Scysell  asphalte  is  made  by  a  com- 
pany. Wc  do  not  know  what  its  composition  is.  You  may 
raise  Deodars  in  the  same  way  as  Larcn,  or  in  many  other 
ways.     See  our  volume  for  1842,  p.  159.     If  you  have  failed  it 

is  probable  thatyour  seed  was  bad. .^.F.— Your  Evergreen 

Oak  will  shoot  again  if  cut  down  ;  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell.  It  is  not 
very  unusual  for    Pear  buds  to  bear  fruit  the  first  year  after 

insertion;  but  it  usually  spoils  the  bud. H.B.J. — Plant 

your  Arrow-root  in  light  peat  and  loam,  give  it  plenty  of  pot- 
room,  plunge  it  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  or  85°,  and  keep  it  damp 

while  growing,  so  as  to  drive  off  red  spider. Condiscipulus, 

— Your  distances  are  proper  for  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  too 
great  for  Araucarias,  vvhich  do  not  spread  very  much  laterally; 
tenyardsare  enough  for  them.— F/om.— Commelina  coelestia 
is  the  only  oneofyourplantsthat  will  flower  with  any  certainty 
the  first  season.——.^  Gurdener.— Worms  may  be  killed  by 
watering  your  ground  with  weak  gas-water,  or  lime-water,  or 
a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  kind  ofKaie 
known  among  gardeners  by  the  name  of  Curled  Kale  is  suitable 
for  a  private  garden. :{ W.  M.  will  find  an  article  on  the  de- 
struction of  rats  given  in  No.  46,  1843.  A  common  way  of 
frightening  birds  from  kitchen-garden  crops  is  to  set  up  sticks  . 
having  Potatoes  stuck  full  of  feathers  attached  to  them  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  twine,  in  order  that  they  may  be  moved  by 

the  wind.* A  Subscriber  is  answered  in  last  week's  Paper, 

p,  120.J A  Subscriber  should  refer  to  our  columns,  where 

the  prices  of  netting  are  advertised.     We  never  recommend 

dealers. i Sf. — You  may  plant  your  Cape  bulbs  now,  and 

keep  them  from  frost.  1 A.  (F.  S.— Thanks.   We  will  attend 

{o  it. Hereford's  Letter  is  sent  to  Mr.  Moorman. Anon. 

— An  Ellis's  microscope,  with  knives,  &c.,  complete,  may  be 
had  for  the  sum  you  mention  ;  and  it  is  the  most  useful  we 
know  of.  The  book  you  inquire  about  will  not  be  republished 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  **  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary  " 
does  not  contain  the  names  of  weeds.    To  purchase  the  books 

you  name  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  Mrs.  Loudon. J.  H. 

— We  believe  Mr.  Hope  is  correct  in  his  statements  respecting 
Gas  Tar;  but  we  have  not  tried  it.  Its  vapour  would  probably 

be  deleterious  to  plants  in  leaf. Omicrun's  Letter  is  sent  to 

the  Loudon   Committee. J.  IF.— The  wood  is  impregnated 

with  iron,  not  copper.  The  colour  is  curious.  The  infil- 
tration seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  wood  was  se- 
parated from  the  parent  tree. A.,  Watford.— A  fuU  Indei  is 

always  given  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  you  may  see  by  refer- 
ring to  previous  volumes. ^.  P.— Your  Pines  are  certainly 

in  a  woeful  state  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  why,  without 

seeing  them.     Itjnay  be  the  iron. A  Journeyman  Gardens, 

—Much    obliged,   but  we  have  no  use  for  the  volume. 

M.  D.  T.— Pray  send  your  address. 


SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

CAsiELLiA.— J.  A'.— Your  seedlinjg  is  a  promising  flower;  but 
having  bloomed  it  under  such  disadvantages,  the  probability  is 
that  the  defects  in  it  may  arise  from  that  circumstance,  and 
the  flower  may  be  much  improved  another  season,  under 
better  treatment.  Jt  is  of  a  good  size,  pleasing  colour,  the 
lietals  well  formed,  and  of  good  substance,  with  the  centre 
well  filled  up  ;  this  part  of  the  flower,  however,  is  the  defective 
part,  from  the  petals  being  so  much  crumpled  and  imperfectly 
marked.  If  better  cultivation  will  not  remove  this  defect,  it 
will  be  of  little  use.* 

Cineraria.— ii/.  C— As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the 
remains  of  a  single  bloom,  much  mutilated,  your  seedling 
promises  well ;  the  while  is  pure,  the  flower  large,  and  of  good 
substance.* 

*)(,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


Ebratu.m.— In  last  week's  Paper,  p.  ii6,  col.  h.  line  17  from  the 
bottom,  for  "crevices  iu  the  back,"  read  "crevices  in  the 
bark." 
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EXAMPLK  FARM. 

WANTED,  to  Rent  on  Lease,  for  a  term  of  not  less 
tliflii  21  Years,  to  enter  at  Lady-day,  a  Commodious 
Dwelling-licuso,  anil  about  150  acres  nf  Arable  Land,  lor  tlie  pur- 
pose of  forming  it  into  an  EXAMPLE  FARM.  It  must  be  near 
to  a  Railway  station,  and  witliin  50  mi!i;s  of  London  ;  on  the 
greensand  formation,  under  the  cliaik,  or  nn  the  London  clay  or 
plastic  clay  above  the  chalk.- Apply  to  Mr.  Mortox,  Chester- 
hill,  Stroad. 

ARMS  TO  BE  LET  in  the  ISLE  OF  WIGHT:— 

FORELANDS,  at  Bembridgk,  in  the  Parish  ofBRADi-voj 
CoDtaiaiug:— Arable  .        .    220a,  ir.  33p. 

Meadow  and  Pasture      26     1     15       a.     r.    p. 
Homestead.  iS;c.  .         2     0     15— 2-iS     3     23 

TAPNEL  FARM,  m  the  Parish  of  Tiioui-KY  ; 

Containing :— Arable  .  .  .  344  1  39 
Meadow  and  Pasture  73  1  2^^ 
Down  .         .         .       5U     0     29 

Homestead         .        .40      8— 4;2    0    24 
CHESSELL,  in  the  Parish  of  Sualfleet  ; 

Containing :  —  Arable  .  .  .  267  1  6 
Meadow  .  .  .  6  2  39 
Pasture  .  .  .  10  0  4 
Down  .        .         .       ;o     2     23 

Homestead         .        .22    22— 3j7    1     14 
BARTON  FARM,  in  the  Parish  of  Whippingiiam  ; 
Containing :— Arable         .         .         ■     350     0     12 
Meadow  and  pasture      71     3     35 
Homestead  .         -         7     2     14-429     1     !■» 

For  Particulars  anUto  treat  for  Lease  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  and 
R.  B.  Skwisll,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.— Feb.  24,.J844. 


^f)£-2lQnniIttiraI  ©alette* 


SATURDAY,  MAIiCH  2,  1S44, 

MEETINGS  FOa  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
W£D«MDAV,  M.r.  8      .J  ^Srlculiur-)  Society  of  England, 
iH.ghiand 


TMUnaDAT,  Mar.  7 
M'sKSKsnAv,  Mar.  1 
TaujuuAX,  Mar.  li 


A^riL'.  Imp.  Society  at  Irelitnd. 
iltural  Society  of  England 
Imp.  Society  ot  Ireland. 
FARMERS*  CLUBS. 

5'VTickham  Market. 
yoxford.  I  JfarchS.; 

Wenloik. 
Welt  Hereford-  1  March  6     Harle.Ton. 


fFramllnghai 

5.JCollinirh.m. 

tHayleigh. 


We  all  know  that  correct  Agriculture  presents  to 
•our  view  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of 
natural  laws,  and  an  amateur  of  the  art  may  well  be 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  while  observing  how  the 
facts  which  come  under  his  eye  in  the  field  tally  with 
his  scientific  knowledge  previously  acquired  in  the 
closet  ;  and  he  may  well  be  excused  instead  of  beinf 
ridiculed  for  the  losses  which  this  enthusiasm,  when 
unbridled,  entails  upon  him.  But  we  must  endeavour 
always  to  keep  in  mind  that  Agriculture  is  a  business 
by  which  men  earn  a  livelihood ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  only  in  the  matter-of-fact  light  of  a  means 
of  investing  capital  and  labour ;  that  that  only  is  an 
improvement  in  it  which  increases  the  profits  of  this 
investment.  Now,  tlie  means  of  thus  improving 
Agriculture  are  two-fold,  viz.,  those  arising  from  the 
existence  of  defects  in  modes  of  producing,  whether 
the  produce  be  vegetable  or  animal ;  and  those  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  market  for  articles  of 
produce ;  and  these  last  are  often  made  use  of,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  farmer  resolves,  after  a  consideration 
of  market  prices,  to  change  his  rotation  of  crops,  sub- 
stituting one  crop  for  another,  or  commencing  the 
cultivation  of,  to  him,  an  entirely  new  plant.  It  is  to 
an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  that  we  intend  at  present 
to  refer.  • 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  asked  from  us 
an  account  of  the  Culture  of  Flax.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  ;  to 
an  extent  which,  owing  to  the  disinterested  labours  of 
Mr.  Wames,  of  Triminghara,  Norfolk,  and  to  the 
labours  of  a  Flax  Improvement  Society  at  Belfast,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
alluvial  districts  of  England  and  the  rich  loamy  land 
of  North  Ireland,  these  being  the  descriptions  of  soils 
preferred  by  the  plant.  To  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  increasing,  we 
may  mention  that  at  the  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  referred  to  above,  Mr.  S.  R.  MulhoUand  said 
that  "  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  had,  on 
an  average  of  previous  years,  sent  no  less  a  sum  than 
40,000/.  annually  of  re.idy  cash  out  of  the  country, 
for  the  purchase  of  Flax  ;  but  this  year  they  had  not 
expended  abroad  as  many  pence."  And  to  show 
what  extent  of  land  in  Ireland  bore  Flax  last 
year,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  estimated  that 
37,817  hogsheads  of  Flax-seed  of  7  bushels  each,  were 
sown  last  spring  in  that  country,  and  each  hog.ihead 
containing  seed  enough  for  three  acres,  we  find  that 
U2,000  acres  was  the  extent  sown.  This  would  pro- 
bably yield  on  an  average  G  cwt.  per  acre,  or  in  all 
.36,405  tons  of  scutcheil  Flax,  which  at  "1.5/.  per  ton 
amounts  in  value  to  1,040,0^.:/.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  the  published  report  of  the  Flax  Society  of 
Belfast,  a  pamphlet'  which  besides  containing  much 
valuable  staiinlical  infonnalion  on  Flax-culture,  is  full 
of  useful  practical  details.  We  find  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  pamphlet  thal.j.i,ll3  tons  of  Flax  were  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Kussia,  in  \H4-2,  and  notwith- 
standing the  increased  produce  of  the  article  at  home, 
It  thu»apprari  that  there  h  still  ample  market  for  the 
article,  and  every  prospect  of  its  continuance. 


™,.i      """»"  "'  ""  "''"'  «encr«l  Annual  McctliiK  for  the 
E.     nlu"  '","  ''np""tment  of  the  ftrowtti  at  Plai  In  (iclnntl, 


The  Flax-plant,  as  we  have  said,  grows  best  on 
loamy  clays;  the  soil  on  our  alluvial  deposits  may  be 
considered  as  a  correct  representative  of  them.  It  is 
cultivated  in  various  ways.  In  many  districts  it  is 
grown  after  Wheat  ;  in  others.  Potatoes  and  other 
roots  are  the  preparatory  crop;  and  in  Scotland,  it  is 
frequently  grown  after  Oats  which  haiebeen  sown  on 
lea.  As  we  may  safely  follow  the  example  of  the 
Netherland  farmers  in  allowing  the  plant  to  seed,  for 
Belgian  Flax  obtains  the  highest  price  in  the  market, 
we  must  consider  Flax  as  a  seed-producing  crop,  and 
practical  men  join  in  calling  it  a  most  scourging  one  ; 
and,  therefore,  its  place  in  the  rotation  .should  be  after 
a  green  crop— a  manure-producing  crop.  The  best 
crop  to  precede  it  is  Grass. 

'i'he  land  should  be  ploughed  before  winter,  so  as  to 
let  the  furrow-slice  be  well  reduced  by  the  frost,  and 
when  harrowed  down  as  fine  as  possible  it  is  ready  in 
the  early  part  of  April  to  receive  the  seed.  The  thicker 
this  issown,  the  finerwill  be  the  fibre  of  the  flax, but  the 
less  will  be  its  quantity,  as  well  as  that  of  its  seed. 
About  2\i  bushels  is  generally  considered  enough ;  it  is 
sown  broadcast,  anil  harrowed  in.  That  which  is  pro- 
cured from  Holland  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  but 
Mr.  Babington  informs  us  that  the  only  seed  free  from 
the  seeds  ol'a  most  destructive  weed,  the  Flax  Dodder, 
is  obtained  from  America  (see  page  89). 

Flax  must  be  carefully  weeded  when  young;  this, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  a  work  of  much  labour,  as 
the  land  ought  to  be  thoroughly  clean  upon  which  it 
has  been  sown.  "  The  period  of  pulling  the  plant  is 
determined  by  the  principal  object  in  cultivating  it : 
when  it  is  wished  to  procure  the  fibre,  the  plant  should 
be  pulled  somewhat  green  ;  when  it  is  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  seed,  either  for  sowing  again  or  for  crushing 
for  oil,  the  plant  must  remain  till  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
This  will  be  denoted  by  the  hardened  state  of  the 
seed-vessels,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  stems,  and  the 
falling  off  of  the  leaves.  When  Flax  of  good  quality, 
but  not  extreme  fineness  is  wanted,  the  best  period  of 
pulling  is  just  when  the  plant  has  attained  its 
maturity,  with  respect  to  the  formation,  but  not  to  the 
full  ripening  of  the  seeds.  When  it  is  required  for 
the  finest  fabrics  of  all,  as  for  cambrics  and  muslins, 
it  should  be  pulled  when  it  begins  to  flower." 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  save  the  seed  of  the  F'lax,  and  therefore  it 
should  not  be  pulled  till  the  seed-vessels  have  become 
brown.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  detail  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  Flax  crop  ;  those  who  wish 
further  particulars  will  find  them  in  Professor  Low's 
work  on  Agriculture,  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
taken,  and  in  Martin  Uoyle's  "  Practical  Husbandry." 
^Veare  far  from  recommending  that  the  growth  of 
Flax  he  inconsiderately  commenced  on  an  extensive 
scale  J  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  high 
figures,  such  as  those  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Dick- 
son, which  are  true  only  of  rare  cases — it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adopt  such  figures  as  true  on  an  average,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Flax-plant 
may  be  prolitably  entered  upon  on  suitable  soils. 

When  speaking  some  time  since  of  the  probable — 
and,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  few  experiments  that 
havehitherto  been  made,  the  actual — inHuence exerted 
upon  the  future  history  of  the  plant,  by  the  process  of 
steeping  the  seed  in  certain  solutions,  we  might  have 
enlarged  ujion  one  point  which  was  passed  over 
hurriedly.  It  was  stated  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
process  would  probably  show  itself  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant  through  the  period  of  its  germi- 
nation, and  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  during 
which  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  injury.  It  was  also 
intimated  that  steeping  the  seeds  of  plants  might  have 
a  direct  influence  upon  their  growth  up  to  a  period 
considerably  beyond  that  of  germination.  Now  what- 
ever direct  influence  it  may  thus  possess,  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  have  any  influence  at  all  on  the  condition  of 
the  plant  during  its  early  stages,  it  must  indirectly 
exert  great  influence  much  beyond  those  stages.  And 
here  we  may  leave  the  individual  case,  and  consider 
for  a  while  the  importance  of  the  general  principle — 

THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  A  PLANT  OF    A    VIGOROUS    HABIT 
OF  GROWTH  WHEN   VERY  YOUNG. 

We  do  not  now  allude  to  plants  cultivated  merely 
for  their  roots  and  leaves — these  differ  from  those 
cultivated  for  their  seed  in  a  very  important  point. 
Let  us  take  the  Wheat-plant  and  the  Turnip  respect- 
ively as  representatives  of  these  two  classes.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  are  all  bent  upon 
obtaining  size  of  bulb:  this  is  the  one  point  which  is 
the  object  of  cultivation  ;  and,  however  backward  the 
plant  may  be  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  genial 
weather  and  good  cultivation  may  start  it  again,  and 
quite  remedy  previous  bad  fortune:  its  size  will  in- 
crease under  sucli  influence;  its  growth  is  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  a  mere  process  ofaccumulation — a 
merework  of  addition.  In  the  case  of  Wheat,  howeverj 
there  are  several  parts  to  be  lookerl  to.  It  is  the  seed 
which  is  here  inqiortant ;  and  the  fiirmer  aims  notoiily 
at  obtainingsize  hut  number  also.  'J'liis  number  de- 
pendson  twocircumBtances— the  tillering  of  the  plant, 


which  increases  the  number  of  ears  from  each  root,  and 
the  size  of  these  ears — the  number  of  seeds  on  each. 
The  former  of  these  particidars,  equally  with  the  latter, 
renders  it  of  great  importance  that  plants  should  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances  when  young  as  will 
enable  them  to  grow  vigorously  ;  but  it  is  to  the  latter 
point  especially  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention.  We 
havepulled  aVVheat-plant  earlyin  April, when  barely 
six  inches  high,  and  on  dissecting  it  have  laid  bare  the 
embryo  ear,  then  hardly  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  microscope  we  have  counted  the  buds 
upon  it,  at  this  early  period— the  buds  from  which  the 
flowers  and  the  seed  are  to  spring.  Now  this  embryo 
ear  in  the  month  of  April  appeared  to  possess  about 
the  same  number  of  parts,  each  in  an  embryo  state,  as 
the  average  of  perfect  ears ;  and  though  we  do  not 
know  that  the  ear  of  Corn  is  formed  in  embryo  perfect, 
so  far  as  the  number  of  its  parts  is  concerned,  from  the 
first,  yet  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  in  this  case  any 
addition  would  have  been  made  to  the  number  of  those 
parts,  for  that  was  already  as  great  as  is  usually  ob- 
served. How  important,  then,  that  during  the  very 
early  period,  when  this  number  admits  of  increase,  the 
young  plant  should  be  in  a  vigorous  condition  !  No 
future  exertions,  seconded  though  they  may  be  by 
genial  weather,  will  here  remedy  a  fault  occasioned  by 
inattention  during  the  first  stages  of  theplant's  growth. 
It  is  then,  that  the  limits  are  assigned  to  number,  and 
any  future  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  plant  must  expend 
itself  in  the  production  of  size,  and  in  the  full  filling 
up  of  all  the  parts  which  have  been  formed  in  an 
embryo  state.  This,  latter  point  is  doubtless  of  great 
importance;  and  the  farmer,  by  all  means  in  his  power 
— the  right  preparation  of  the  land  and  due  thinness  of 
sowing — must  endeavour  to  push  theplanton  so  as  to 
induce  the  fertility  of  all  the  buds  on  the  ear,  which 
is,  belt  remembered,  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  let  him, 
by  careful  attention  to  these  same  means,  endeavour  in 
the  first  place  to  obtain  length  of  ear,  such  a  number 
of  buds  on  each,  as,  if  all  brought  to  perfection  by  a 
good  season,  may  result  in  a  large  crop. 


ON  THE  FARMER'S  CAPITAL. 
We  believe  tliat  error  is  often  committed  in  estimating 
the  capital  required  on  entering;  a  farm  ;  various  estimates 
have  been  made,  but  all  of  them  liave  disappointed  the 
farmer.  This  remark  is  suggested  by  the  notice  in  your 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  6th  ult.,  that  Professor  Low 
says,  "  Let  no  man  venture  on  a  farm  without  having  a  suffi- 
cient capital  to  work  it,  which  from  long  experience  I  com- 
pute to  be  about  CL  per  acre." 

Before  we  can  enter  into  an  estimate  of  the  capital 
required,  we  must  not  only  know  the  kind  of  farm  la 
question,  whether  it  be  a  dairy  farm,  a  grazing  farm,  a 
stock  (hill)  farm,  or  an  arable  farm;  vee  must  also  know 
the  state  of  culture  it  has  been  in,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be 
left  by  the  out-going  tenant,  and  the  cultivation  or  tillage 
and  crops  the  in-coming  tenant  has  to  take  to  and  pay  for, 
before  vte  can  attempt  an  estimate  with  any  chance  of 
approaching  near  to  the  sum  required.  Let  us,  therefore, 
suppose  a  case  where  a  lease  has  just  expired, and  where  a 
just  and  rational  system  of  culture  has  been  embodied  in 
the  conditions  of  it,  binding  the  tenant  after  every  seed- 
producing  crop  to  have  a  root  or  dung-producing  crop,  to 
he  aU  consumed  on  the  farm  ;  binding  him  also  to  apply 
all  the  manure  to  the  production  of  the  roots  ;  and  to  con- 
tinue this  system  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
lease  ;  but  giving  him  absolute  property  in  all  straw  and 
manure  of  the  last  crop,  for  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
farmer  as  much  as  the  grain  produced  or  the  stock  reared 
that  year,  he  ought  when  he  leaves  the  farm  to  get  the 
full  value.  And,  beside  this,  as  half  of  the  culture  and 
the  manure  put  on  to  produce  the  root-crop  of  the  last 
year  of  his  tenancy  has  not  been  exhausted,  but  remains  in 
the  soil  to  jiroduce  the  seed-producing  crop  of  the  in- 
coming tenant's  first  year,  the  out-going  tenant  ought  to 
have  the  full  value  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at 'present,  to  enlarge  upon' the 
merits  of  these  conditions  in  a  lease.  Believing  that  they 
ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  all  leases  of  arable 
land ,  I  merely  allude  to  them  now  as  affecting  the  subject  in 
hand — the  capital  which  the  in-coming  tenant  vwill  require. 
I  suppose  the  farm  to  be  one  of  300  acres,  240  of  which 
are  arable,  and  the  remaining  GO  acres  in  permanent  pas- 
ture. Of  the  240  acres,  say  40  acres,  or  a  sixth  part,  is  in 
Clover ;  80  acres,  or  a  third  part,  in  roots  or  dung-pro- 
ducing crops;  and  120  acres,  one  half  of  it,  in  Wheat, 
l^arley,  Oats — seed-producing  crops.  I  suppose,  further, 
that  the  term  ends  at  Michaelmas,  with  a  clause  in  the 
lease  embodying  the  conditions  already  alluded  to,  binding 
the  landlord  or  his  in-coming  tenant  either  to  take  to  all 
or  tij  any  part  of  the  80  acres  of  roots,  all  or  any  part  of, 
the  straw,  and  all  or  any  part  of  the  Hay  (if  the  Clover  be 
made  into  Hay)  at  a  valuation,  or  to  allow  the  whole,  or 
what  he  does  not  take,  to  be  disposed  of,  to  be  carried  off 
the  land  ;  also  to  pay  for  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  applied  to  the  cultivation  or  tillage  of  the  80  acres 
nf  the  root-crop  of  the  last  year  ;  and  if  the  Clover  has 
been  pastured  by  sheep  being  folded  theieon,  instead  of 
being  made  into  Hay,  to  alloiv  the  value  of  the  manure 
which  the  stock  has  dropjjcd  during  the  time  tiiey  have 
been  depasturing  it. 

A  fiirm  entered  upon  under  such  conditions  would  be 
in  such  a  slate  of  culture,  that  the  first  crop  of  the  land  to 
the  new  tenant  would  he  us  productive  ns  any  of  the  crops 
which  the  last  tenant  had  during  the  whole  of  his  lease, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant  would  be 
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returned  to  him  on  the  consumption  of  the  root  and  the 
Corn  crop  at  harvest.  And  assuming  that  such  culti- 
Tation-clauses  as  were  in  the  last  lease  are  continued  in  the 
new  one,  we  proceed  with  our  estimate  of  the  capital 
required  for  such  a  farm  ;  an  estimate,  viz.,  of  the  capital 
required  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  300  acres,  of  which  240  is 
in  arable  culture,  and  60  in  permanent  pasture  :  tlie  arable 
land  to  be  cultivated  so  as  to  have  one  half  of  it  (viz.,  120 
acres)  in  Corn  every  year,  and  the  other  half  of  it  in  roots 
and  Clover ;  40  acres  in  Clover,  and  80  acres  in  roots. 

Working  Cuttle. 
To  8  working:  horses  and  a  saddle-horse  ,        .        .    ^270    0    0 

Iniplements, 
Plough  and  cart-harness,  1  saddle,  &c.  .        ^^65  M    0 

8  one-horse  carts,  at  12i 96     0     0 

4  ploughs,  at  4^        .         .        .         ,        ,         .     ]6     0     0       • 

4  sets  of  draft  bars 2    2    0 

A  subsoil  plough S     0     0 

Chain  and  dratt-trees  for  four  horses  .  .2100 
4  two-horse  grubbers  or  scarifiers  ,        .    34     0    0 

4  one-horse  liocs  and  drill  liairows  .  ,  10  0  0 
Hornsby's  drop  drill  for  Corn  and  Turnips,  say  50  0  0 
4  pair  rhomboidal  harrovVH,  50if.      ,         .         .     10     0     0 

1  pair  of  do.  seed-harrows  .  .  .  .300 
Hand  seed-sowing  machine   .        .        .        ,400 

2  rollers 15    0    0 

6  dung-forks,  at  4s. 14    0 

2  scythes  and  2  rakes 0  15    0 

4  water-pails,  at  2s. 0     8     0 

3  wheel-barrows  and  a  liand-bairow    .        .300 

Barn  Impicinants. 
Threshing-machine  and  steam-engine  being 
the  landlord's,  there  is  only  a  winDowing- 

machine 10    0  0 

Bushels,  sieves,  shovels,  &c.  i^c.  .        .        ,500 

100  sacks,  4  bushels,  at  2s.  Gd.        .        .        .  12  10  0 

Implements  far  Sfieep  and  Figs. 

70  dozen  hurdles,  at  15s 52  lO  0 

70  troughs,  at  4s 14     0  0 

3  Gardener's  Turnip-cutters,  at  5/.          .         .  15     0  0 

2  wheelbarrows  and  baskets  .        .        .        .  2  10  0 

Troughs  for  pi/;s 5    0  0 

Steaming  apparatus 20    0  0 


Food  for  working  Cattle. 

Oats  for  the  9  horses  for  12  months  at  15  lbs. 

or  1^  peck  per  day  each,  156  quarters,  at 

20s.  per  qr 

14  lbs.  of  Hay  each  per  dicni,  22  tons,  at  3^ 
14  lbs.  of  Straw  each  per  diem, 22  tons,at2/, 


Seed. 
40  acres  of  Wheat,  10  quarters,  at  50s. 
40  acres  of  Barley,  15  quarters,  at  AUs. 
40  acres  of  Oats,  20  quarters,  at  20s.      .         .     20 
Seed  for  40  acres  of  Clover,  at  20  lbs.  per  acre, 

800  lbs.,  at  6(/ 20 

20  acres  of  Mangold-wurtzel,  100  lbs.,  at  is.  .  5 
20  acres  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  100,  at  is.  .  5 
20  acres  of  Carrots,  100,  at  Is.  ...  5 
20  acres  of  Potatoes,  lOo  sacks  of  2^  cwt. 

each,  at  6s 4S 


459    3    0 


.   15S     0 
.    66    0 
.     -14     0 

0 
0 
0 

.     25     0 
.     22  ]0 

0 
0 

Servants'  Wages  for  one  Year. 
4  ploughmen  at,  say,  12k. per  week         .         .  124  iG 

2  olher  men,  at  12s. 62  9 

2  boys,  at  5s.    .         .        .        *         .         .         .     26  0 

A  shepherd,  at  15s 39  0 

Hoeing  120  acres  of  Corn,  at  2s.  6rf.       .      ,  ,    15  0 

Hoeing  80  acres  of  root's  three  times,  ?ay  lOs.    40  0 
Harvesting  120  acres  of  Corn— carting  and 

stacking  Corn  and  stubble,  say  ]  2s.  per  acre  72  0 
Harvesting  60  acres  of   roots— carting   and 

storing  them  at,  say,  15s.  per  acre       -        .  60  0 


Sheep-Stock,  §-c.  %c. 

The  100  acres  of  Grass  will  keep  400  ewes,  30s.  600  0  0 
The  6o  acres  of  roots  will  require  400  lambs 

20s.,  bought  in  September           .         .         .  400  0  0 

Say  5  breeding  sows,  at  3/ 15  0  0 

Say  20  store  pigs,  at  2Gs 25  0  0 

6  rams 45  0  0 


Tillage  and  value  of  the  out-going  tenant's 
crop  to  be  taken  to  by  the  in-coming" 
tenant :— Straw  of  Sli  acres  of  Wheat  and 
40  acres  of  Barley,  say  240  tons,  at  2L  p.  ton  430     0     0 

Hay  off  one-third  of  the  permanent  pasture- 
land,  20  acres,  at  525  cwt.;25  tons,  at3/.  per 

ton 75    0    0 

The  in-coming  tenant  will  not  require  ad- 
ditional capital  to  purchase  the  crops  of 
Swedes,  Wurtzel,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes, 
because  these  will  be  converted  by  stock, 
and  sold  before  Lady. day,  and  capital  to 
more  than  an  equal  amount  for  many  of 
the  items  mentioned  above  will  not  be 
required  till  then.  These,  therefore,  are 
not  mentioned.] 

One-half  of  the  dung  and  tillage  on  the  90 

acres  of  roots,  at  3/.  per  acre      .         .         .  240     0     0 

Manure  dropped  on  4u  acres  of  Clover,  pas- 
tured, at  30s 60    0    0 

£^'^b     0     D 
Subtract  value  of  Hay  and  Straw  for  horses, 
estimated  above  at 1 1 0    0    0 


Jient  and  Taxes. 

Kent  to  landlord,  say  30s 450    o 

Tithe 90    0 

Poor-rates "5    0 

Road- rates       .        , 15    0 

Church-rates 7  10 


637  10    0 


Gross  rent 


liecapitulation, 
J.  Working  Cattle 2/0     0 

2.  Implements 459    3 

3.  Food  for  working  cattle 2C6    0 

4.  Seed-corn,  iSl-c.  for  first  crop 150  10 

5.  Servants'  wages 439     4 

6.  Sheep  and  Pig-stock 1085    0 

7.  Tillage  and  stock 745    0 

8.  Gross-rent  for  one  year 637  10 


Accordinf^  to  the  above  estimate,  the  farmer  requires  a 
capital  of  about   13/.   per  acre  to  cultivate  arable  land, 


under  such  conditions  of  entry  as  we  have  before  named. 
Under  these  conditions  the  out-going  tenant  has  no 
interest  in  running  out  the  land  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  term  ;  because  he  gets  full  payment  for  all  the  cul- 
tivation he  has  left  in  it,  and  also  because  he  gets  the  fall 
value  of  his  last  year's  crop  of  straw  and  roots,  either 
from  the  in-coming  tenant  or  from  public  sale.  The  sixth 
item  in  the  estimate  seems  large,  but  we  have  seen  as 
great  a  stock  of  sheep,  and  of  as  much  value,  on  many  of 
the  best-cultivated  farms  in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  ; 
and  we  suppose  the  root-crop,  as  in  these  districts,  to  be 
consumed  by  the  farmer's  own  stock.  The  7th  item  is  a 
payment  to  the  out-going  tenant,  for  the  good  state  of 
cultivation  in  which  he  has  left  the  farm,  and  it  is  much 
less  than  the  new  tenant  would  have  to  sink  in  order  to 
recover  it  into  that  state  'had  he  entered  upon  a  farm 
which  had  been  run  out  by  his  predecessor.  I  have  sunk 
upwards  of  800/.  during  the  first  two  years  of  my  ten- 
ancy, and  got  a  farm  not  so  large  into  a  tolerable  state  of 
cultivation,  without  getting  a  single  sixpence  of  return 
from  it  till  towards  the  end  of  my  term,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  which  of  course  I  endeavoured  to  take  it  all 
out  again,  knowing,  from  the  nature  of  my  term,  that  this 
was  the  only  way  I  could  ensure  myself  against  loss.  The 
8th  item  contains  the  rent  and  parochial  taxes,  all  these 
becoming  due  and  requiring  to  be  paid  out  of  the  capital 
before  any  of  the  crop  can  be  brought  to  market. 

.\ccording  to  Professor  Low,  a  farmer's  capital  is  not 
quite  one-half  the  sum  I  have  estimated  it  to  be  in  the 
best-cultivated  districts  of  Lincolnshire.  This,  however, 
may,  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  mode  which  the  Lothian 
farmers  adopt  of  consuming  their  produce,  and  by  their 
mode  of  entry  and  of  paying  rent.  Thus,  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  items  of  the  above  estimate  I  believe  give 
pretty  nearly  the  amount  required  by  the  East  Lothian 
farmer;  but  in  the  Cth  item  I  think  we  shall  find  a  very 
great  difference.  If  it  be  true  that  the  arable  farmers  in 
the  Lothians  and  Roxburghshire  sell  all  their  roots,  &c., 
to  the  hill  or  stock  farmers  to  be- consumed  on  their 
own  farms  by  the  other's  sheep,  then  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  item  of  1,085/.  will  not  be  required  by  them  as 
capital  ;  again,  the  7lh  item  will  also  have  to  be  altered, 
for  the  term  oltbe  out-going  tenant  is,  there,  always  May- 
day (although  he  gives  up  to  the  in-coming  tenant  all  the 
land  in  course  for  Wheat  at  Blidsummer,  and  all  the 
stubble  at  Michaelmas)  ;  and,  of  course,  he  consumes  all 
his  roots  and  straw  by  stock  in  the  coverts,  converting  it 
into  manure,  as  this  is  the  only  article  he  is  paid  for  by 
the  in-coming  tenant.  This  item  may,  therefore,  be 
reduced  to  the  value  of  1,500  cubic  yards  of  well-rotted 
dung,  at  4^.  per  cubic  yard  ;  so  tliat  it  will  noT  stand  at 
300/.  instead  of  74.5/.  Again,  the  Sth  item  must  be  struck 
off  altogether,  because  the  rent  in  the  Lothians,  as  well  as 
over  Scotland  generally,  is  made  to  become  due  18  months 
after  the  term  of  entry;  so  that  this  637/.'10^.  is  not 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  farmer's  capital.  The  gross 
rent  in  Scotland  is  generally  paid  to  the  landlord  ;  there 
are  no  titlies,  nor  poor-rates,  nor  church-rates,  and  the 
only  parochiiil  rate  is  the  statute-labour  (the  road-rate  in 
England),  which  on  a  farm  of  this  size  may  amount  to 
about  4/.  per  annum.  Thus,  then,  we  have  reduced  our 
estimate,  under  the  Lothian  system,  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  For  working  cattle       ... 

2.  Implements  .... 

3.  Food  for  working  cattle 

4.  Seed-Corn.  &c.  &c. 

5.  Servants'  wages,  Harvest  work,  &c. 
G.  Cows,  pigs,  say 
7.  1,500  cubic  yards  of  dung,  at  4s. 

6.  Rent  (statute  labour) . 

.i:'i983  17     0 
Or  about  61.  \os.  per  acre— nearly  Prof.  Low's  estimate. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  these  observations  a  few 
remarks  on  items  1,  2,  and  5.  The  capital  estimated  as 
necessary  under  these  heads  is  supposed  to  be  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  everything  that  is  best  of  its  kind,  whether  it 
he  strong  and  active  horses,  efficient  and  newly-made  im- 
plements, or  intelligent  labour;  for  it  is  believed  that 
capital  so  spent  will  yield  a  larger  annual  interest  than  a 
less  amount  spent  in  the  purchase  of  third-rate  horses, 
second-hand  implements,  or  spiritless  labour.  Possibly 
the  first  two  of  these  items  might  be  reduced  one-half  by 
the  purchase  of  horses  and  tools  **  good  enough  for  a 
tenant-farmer,"  as  the  common  but  most  erroneous  saying 
has  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  labour  may  be  had  in 
certain  districts  one-third  cheaper  than  what  I  have 
estimated  it  at;  and  looking  at  this,  many  will  say  that 
the  annual  return  from  the  employment  of  such,  being 
nearly  equal  to  that  from  the  1st  class  description  of  stock, 
which  I  suppose  the  farmer  to  purchase,  and  the  expense 
of  obtaining  such  being  barely  more  than  one-half  of  that 
which  I  suppose  the  farmer  to  incur  ;  the  interest  yielded 
by  the  former  must  be  nearly  double  that  yielded  by  the 
latter  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  both  cases,  in 
order  to  calculate  the  interest  yielded  by  capital  thus  em- 
ployed, we  must  subtract  from  its  gross  annual  amount, 
so  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stock  good  ;  so  much 
in  fact,  as,  added  to  its  value  at  any  time,  will  enable  the 
purchase  of  other  stock  of  equal  value  with  tliat  which 
was  purchased  to  begin  with.  It  is  the  net  annual  return 
thus  obtained  which  is  the  true  interest  of  our  capital. 
Now  the  rapidity  with  which  second-hand  articles  wear 
out,  the  amount  of  disease  and  death  amongst  third-rate, 
t.  e.,  half  worn-out  horses,  and  the  loss  from  idleness  by 
the  use  of  half-paid  labour,  are  all  so  much  greater,  and 
in  fact  the  money  value  of  these  losses  is  so  much  more  than 
double  that  of  the  losses  under  these  several  heads,  under  the 
system  I  have  recommended,  and  on  which  I  have  calcu- 
lated, that  when  their  respective  amounts  come  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  gross  annual  returns  of  capital  employed, 
with  which  they  are  respectively  connected,  even  though 
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these  returns  should  be  of  equal  value,  which  is  not  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  one  will 
thus  be  so  much  more  reduced  than  the  other,  that  the 
annual  interest  or  per-centage,  derived  from  the  less  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  inferior  stock,  will  be  much  less  than 
that  from  the  greater  amount  invested,  as  I  have  supposed 
it  to  be,  in  first-rate  stock. 

The  subject  of  the  "  capital  required  by  the  farmer"  is 
one  necessarily  of  first  importance  to  Agriculturists,  and 
none  could  better  occupy  the  thoughts  or  employ  the  pens 
of  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  I  hope  that 
a  discussion  on  this  subject  conducted  here  may  be  useful 
in  bringing  out  the  truth  of  the  matter, — John  Morton^ 
Chesterhilly  Stroud, 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES— 1843, 

Planted  in  rows,  27  inches  apart ;  the  sets  being  7  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  6  inches  deep.' 
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The  guano  consisted  of  four  different  samples,  distin- 
guished by  the  marks  above  given.  When  applied  it  waa 
mixed  with  sifted  earth,  and  then  sown  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches,  and  well  watered.  The  salts  were  applied 
after  the  plants  appeared  above-ground. 

This  result  was  obtained  from  the  Bread-fruit  Potato^ 
planted  in  the  London  clay,  well  drained,  and  largely 
mixed  with  old  plaster.  The  piece  of  ground  was  here 
and  there  shadowed  by  trees,  so  that  the  total  produce 
was  thereby  diminished.  It  had  borne  a  much  heavier 
Potato  crop  the  previous  year,  as  is  reported  at  p.  651  of 
the  Chronicle  for  1842. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  there  is  much  difference  m 
the  quality  of  guano,  all  these  samples  having  been  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  most  extensive  importers,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment. — John  Lindlei/. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  VON    MARTIUS    ON   GUANO* 

{Continued  from  page  122.) 

The  proportion  of  soluble  salts  in  the  guano  appears, 
from  the  two  most  recent  analyses,  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  dove-cote  manure.  Accordiag  to  Klaproth  they 
are  only  16.5  per  cent.  ;  but  according  to  Volkel  they  are 
39.22  per  cent. ;  and  according  to  Vertels,  44.538.  So 
that  if  the  manuring  power  of  guano  be  allowed  to  be  in 
proportion  to  its  soluble  ingredients,  it  will  be,  in  com- 
parison to  dove-cote  manure,  as  3D  to  16  according  to 
Vtilkel,  and  44  to  16  according  to  Vertels.  But  we  may 
very  correctly  estimate  the  manuring  power  of  guano  at 
a  higher  rate  than  its  solubility,  as  the  nature  and  com- 
binadon  of  its  salts  are  of  importance.  So  that  it  would 
not  be  an  over  estimate  to  say,  that  the  manuring  power 
of  guano  is  four  times  stronger  than  that  of  dove-cole 
manure. 

These  speculations  are  confirmed  by  practice.  In  Ane- 
quiqua,  ou  the  coast  of  Peru,  if  a  field  of  Potatoes  or 
Maize  yielded  an  eighteen-fold  produce  with  ordinary 
manure,  it  yielded,  when  guano  was  used,  forty-five-fold 
of  Potatoes,  and  thirty-five-fold  of  Maize.  On  the  growth 
of  Grass,  according  to  experiments  made  at  Hamburgh, 
it  has  an  extraordinarily  favourable  influence.  An  expe- 
riment was  made  at  Flotbeck,  near  Hamburgh,  on  a  piece 
of  grass,  which  bore  a  second  cutting  five  days  after  the 
first,  whilst  double  the  length  of  time  was  required  on  the 
ordinary  method.  For  the  speedy  growth  of  grass  on  dry 
soils,  and  for  the  improvement  of  poor  meadows,  which 
are  common  near  Hamburgh,  it  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  Peru,  three  fanegas  of  guano,  or  about  714  French 
pounds,  are  laid  upon  a  topo  of  land,  which  is  about  a  Eava- 
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rian  acre.  In  England,  two  cwt.  (centner)  has  been  added  to 
an  acre  for  Wheat,  and  four  cwt.  for  Potatoes  and  Turnips. 
In  England,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  cheapness  of 
transport,  the  guano  seems  to  promise  most.  In  Peru,  a 
fanega  or  238  French  pounds,  cost  between  three  and  five 
florins  (from  bs.  to  8s.).  In  Hamburgh  it  is  sold  at  from 
3i  to  S  rix-dollars  (from  9s.  to  Us.)  per  cwt.,  according 
to  the  quantity  bought.  In  Germany,  the  use  of  guano 
can  only  be  recommended  in  Bavaria,  where  it  is  found 
to  be  cheaper  than  bone-dust  or  Poudretle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  desirable  that  some  of  the  rich  possessors  of 
land  should  try  some  experiments  on  the  subject. 

Guano  recommends  itself  on  account  of  its  great  con- 
centration, and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  employed 
where  heavier  manures  cannot  be  carried.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  steep,  stony,  mountainous  districts 
■which  possess  at  present  little  soil,  but  by  further  break- 
ing down,  promise  a  rich  vegetation  as  soon  as  they  shall 
be  brought  into  cultivation, — such  for  instance  as  the  steep 
ridges  of  hills  in  the  Rhenish  vine  regions,  would  quickly 
repay  the  expense  of  manuring  them  with  guano.  But  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  such  culture  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  require  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital. 

With  respect  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  guano,  from  con- 
taining many  volatile  ingredients,  which  are  lost  by  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, 1st,  that  it  proves  less  beneficial  for  manur- 
ing in  winter  than  in  spring ;  and  2d,  that  it  is  used 
cheapest  where  it  can  be  dissolved,  and  consequently 
where  manure  cannot  be  carried,  yet  where  a  spring  of 
water  exists,  by  which  the  guano  may  be  dissolved,  it 
may  be  used  successfully. 

In  America,  the  farmer  often  takes  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  guano,  about  as  much  as  he  can  hold  in  his 
fingers,  and  places  it  in  a  shallow  hole  at  the  root 
of  any  plant  to  be  manured,  and  then  pours  over  it  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  Guano  cannot  be  recommended 
in  those  districts  of  Germany  where  the  expense  of  carriage 
would  counterbalance  its  advantages,  or  where  water 
cannot  be  easily  obtained.  In  the  cultivation  of  gardens 
it  promises  much,  as  well  as  for  increasing  the  growth 
of  Grass  on  pleasure-grounds. — 3Iunick,  Feb,  13, 1843. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 
AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES.— No.  VIII. 

(Continued  from  page  123  J 

Or  THE  Inorgan'ic  Elemk>"ts  in  the  Composition 
OF  Plants.* 

Lime. — Composed  of  calcium  and  oxygen,  one  equiva- 
lent of  each — exists  in  variable  proportions  in  almost  all 
plants,  and,  consequently,  must  form  part  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  It  is  essential  for  the  formation  of 
bone  in  animals,  hence  the  necessity  for  its  existence  in 
plants.  United  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  known  to  tiie 
farmer  as  chalk,  marl,  &c.,  with  sulphuric  acid  as  gyp- 
snm,  and  with  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphorus  united  with  oxygen  forms  phosphoric  acid, 
which  again  uniting  with  lime,  forms  the  phosphate  of 
lime  above  alluded  to,  and  this  is  contained  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  the  husk  of  grain.  Phosphate  of  lime  is 
the  form  in  which  the  earth  of  bones  is  deposited. 
Phosphorus  is  also  essential  to  the  formation  of  brain 
and  nervous  matter.  Its  importance,  therefore,  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  soil  is  evident,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is 
the  inorganic  ingredient  most  deficient  in  all  soils.  Bran, 
which  contains  the  phosphate  of  lime,  is  therefore  a  good 
manure  when  added  to  other  ingredients.  Crushed  bones, 
of  course,  contain  it  in  abundance,  united  with  the  azo- 
tised  principle  gelatine.  In  some  remarks  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  experiments  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  fact  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  was 
added  preventing  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the  decom- 
position of  gelatine  has  been  lost  sight  of.  To  be  an  effi- 
cient manure,  phosphate  of  lime  must  be  added  to  other 
species  of  food  ;  thus  in  guano  it  is  united  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ;  and  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  of 
St.  Alban's,  the  union  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  ammonia 
succeeded  best.t 

Silicon  united  with  oxygen,  as  silicic  acid,  and,  again, 
with  potash,  as  silicate  of  potash,  is  essential  to  the  stiff, 
ness  of  stalk  in  the  Cerealia.  Wheat  grows  best  on  light 
landl,  when  they  contain  much  silei  in  the  form  of  finesand. 

Potash.— This,  which  is  a  compound  of  potassium  and 
oxygen,  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  soil  for  agri- 
cnltnral  purposes.  If  it  is  deficient,  the  stalks  of  the  Corn 
do  not  become  stiff,  and  are  subject  to  mildew  and  other 
diseases.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Boby, 
informed  me  that  his  father  used  to  bum  the  straw  from  his 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  potash.  The  conse- 
quence was,  their  crops  became  subject  to  mildew.  The 
potash  manufactory  was  given  up,  and  the  mildew  ceased. 
Either  potash  or  soda  are  necessary  in  the  soil  of  all  pas- 
tores  or  meadows,  for  without  the  alkaline  base  the  cows 
WODld  produce  no  milk. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  mo^t  soils,  and  also  as  »  constituent 
of  pUnts.  Its  use  in  the  vital  economy  is  not  exactly 
known,  bat  that  it  is  important  is  proved  by  its  presence 
in  the  egg.  With  the  exception  of  lime,  it  is  the  most 
constant  Inorganic  constituent  of  animal  structure. 

Iron  has  a  very  important  function  to  fidfil  in  the 
«nimal  body.  It  exists  as  an  oxide  in  the  blood  of  all 
▼crtebratc  animals,  find  serves  the  purpose  of  a  *'  carrier 
Otoijgen"  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  lungs  to  all 
Pwtt  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  an  essential  ingredient 
In  the  plants  upon  which  animals  feed. 


*  ™'  r>«rt  of  the  sul.Jcct  Is  sowcll  Imnilledin  the  papers  now 
piDU*!;!!,!;  In  thB  fltizMn  \,y  Prof.  Bpreiigul,  that  I  need  do  little 
more  lliari  illuili:  t«  e»ch. 

t  Vlilc  Agricultural  Oaxrlte,  nth  Janiiar)'. 


The   constituents  of  plants  forming   food  for  animals 
will  stand  thus  : — 

NON-AZOTISED. 
Sugar    T 
Starch    I 

Gum       1      For  supporting  respiration  and  animal 
Oil  fheat,  and  for  the  formation  of  fat. 

Fat  I 

Wa.-i       J 

AZOTISED. 
Albumen        "l       Restoration    of   waste,   formation    of 
Fibrine  >  muscle,  and  all  other  organic  tissue  of 

Casein  J    the  animal  body. 


As  existing:  in  the  gluten 
of  Wheat,  &c.,  the  lejru- 
men  of  Peas,  Beans,  S:c. 

Inorganic  Elements. 
Lime     .        —  for  the  formation  of  earth  of  bone, 
n,        ,  f  for  the  formation  of  brain,  nervous  matter,  and 

Phosphorus  {       earth  of  bone. 
Sulphur        —  not  known. 

Soda^^  ""^      }  f°^  ^^'^  formation  of  bile,  milk,  &c. 
IroQ      .        — as  a  carrier  of  oxygen. 

Silica  and  Alumina  are  not  used  Id  the  vitaleconomy  of  animals. 
The  chemical  composition  of  crops  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  the  next  section,  where  I  propose  to  treat  at 
some  length  the  subject  of  the  practical  application  of 
manures. — C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 
iTo  be  continued.) 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  IX. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprexgel. 

Another  very  important  substance  contained  in  marl  is 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  It  neither  occasions  nor  undergoes 
any  decomposition  in  the  soil,  yet  it  improves  the  plants 
more  than  any  other  of  the  component  parts  of  marl — 
it  supplies  them  with  phosphorus,  so  indispensable  to 
vegetation.  Phosphate  of  lime,  as  we  know  already,  is  not 
soluble  in  pure  water,  yet  it  dissolves  in  such  as  is  impreg- 
nated with  either  humic  or  carbonic  acid;  from  which  it 
may  be  seen  that  it  is  important,  even  in  this  respect,  that 
a  soil  to  be  manured  with  marl  should  contain  humic  acid. 
The  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  the  soil  may 
obtain  from  marl  is  often  greater  than  may  be  believed, 
because  if  the  marl  contain  only  ^  per  cent,  of  the  above 
phosphate,  20,000  lbs.  of  marl  used  on  one  acre  will  bring 
100 lbs.  on  this  area,  which  is  enough  for  more  than  100 
crops;  and  there  are  marls  which  contain  about  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

If  marl  contains  gypsum,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  its  ingredients,  as  it  is  well  known 
how  astonishingly  this  mineral  substance  promotes  the 
growth  of  plants.  Gypsum  passes  into  plants  without 
being  decomposed,  and  is  soluble  in  -150  parts  of  water. 
If  any  sort  of  marl  were  merely  to  contain  -j  per  cent,  of 
gypsum,  20,000  lbs.  of  marl  would  bring  100  lbs,  into  the 
soil,  and  this  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  first  crops  ; 
and  there  are  sorts  of  marl  which  contain  2  to  3  per  cent, 
of  gypsum. 

Marl  also  generally  contains  common  salt,  which  passes 
without  decomposition  into  plants  and  nourishes  them. 
By  this  substance,  however,  marl  acts  only  for  a  short 
time,  because  common  salt  [is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  only  contained  in  the  marl  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  does  not  effect  any  decomposition  in  the  soil. 

A  substance  found  in  many  sorts  of  marl,  especially 
those  of  alluvial  lands,  is  silicate  of  potash.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  as  food  for 
plants  until  it  is  decomposed  by  the  humic  and  carbonic 
acids  of  the  soil,  and  couverted  into  humate  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  Some 
marls  contain  one  per  cent,  of  potash  combined  with 
silica  ;  if,  therefore,  20,000  lbs.  of  marl  are  conveyed  on 
one  acre,  the  soil  will  obtain  thereby  200  lbs.  of  potash,  on 
which  account  the  effect  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  which 
is  difficult  of  decomposition,  will  last  for  many  years. 
Another  ingredient  of  several  marls  of  the  alluvial  lands, 
is  silicate  of  soda.  I  have  found  in  several  of  them  so 
much  as  1^  per  cent.,  and  as  (like  the  silicate  of  potash)  it 
is  successively  decomposed  by  the  humic  and  carbonic 
acids,  and  changed  into  carbonate  and  humate  of  soda, 
such  marl  will  supply  the  crops  for  many  years  with  soda. 

At  times  marl  contains  also  an  ingredient  wiiich  will 
chiefly  improve  the  growth  of  cerealia,  and  this  is  saltpetre. 
It  will,  however,  act  but  very  transiently,  as  its  amount  is 
mostly  very  small,  and  as  it  is  too  easily  soluble  in  water 
for  the  furrow  slice  to  retain  it  for  any  length'  of  time  ; 
it  neither  induces  nor  undergoes  decomposition,  but  acts 
directly  on  the  plants. 

(3*0  be  continued.) 


MANX  AGRICULTURE.— No.  IV. 

(Concluded  from  pt'i^i'  123.) 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  Manx  Agriculture,  it 
devolves  upon  the  writer,  as  an  impartial  historian,  to 
point  out  any  circumstances  of  a  counteracting  nature, 
the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  essential  to  the  personal 
comfort  or  the  worldly  success  of  an  intending  emigrant. 
The  chief  difficulty  wliicii  the  ''stranger"  (as  every 
settler  in  this  colony  is  called)  has  to  encounter,  arises  not 
from  an  ungrateful  soil,  or  a  capricious  climate,  but  from 
the  state  of  existing  Manx  laws  and  institutions.  The 
dorneBtic  government  of  tlic  colony  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
with  his  Council,  and  in  tlie  House  nf  Keys.  'J'hc  latter 
was  in  better  times  elected  by  the  people,  but  now  con- 
sists of  21  self-eit'cted  and  irresponsible  men. 

The  inland  is  happily  free  from  the  jarring  contests  of 
politicfi,  and  in  a  amall  ngriculturnl  community  this  must 
be  considered  as  no  social  evil.  (iucHtions  of  church- 
rates,  pro  or  can — the  uneuKy  yoke  of  an  incomc-t(ix,or  of 
Qucen'H  taxes,  poor-ntt("a,  heavy  turnpike  tolls — vex  not 
tho  Hpirit  of  the  Manx  farmer;  for  of  all  thcBC  he  is  hap- 
pily ignorant.     Littlo  more  ia  required  to  prorrtotc  peace 


and  harmony,  than  the  faithful  discharge  by  our  Legis- 
lature and  rulers  of  their  responsible  duties. 

The  present  law  of  arrest  is  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  a  stranger's  comfort,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the 
island's  prosperity.  It  will  surprise  the  English  reader  to 
be  informed  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  Manxman  to 
arrest  a  resident  stranger  (should  he  even  be  the  lessee  or 
the  freeholder  of  100  acres)  for  5s.,  nay  for  bd.,  if  he  (the 
native)  will  venture  to  make  oath  that  he  has  heard  and 
believes  that  the  stranger  is  about  to  leave  the  island  ;  or 
he  can  arrest  for  any  sum  above  40s,  upon  a  mere  loose 
affidavit  that  the  debtor  is  not  a  native  of  the  island. 

The  frequent  facilities  which  fraudulent  debtors  possess 
for  escaping  to  the  nei;;hbouring  kingdoms,  render  it  quite 
necessary  that  some  check  should  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  creditor  ;  but  the  stranger  has  surely  a  right 
to  expect  that  such  protection  should  he  reciprocal,  and 
that  he  too,  in  case  of  need,  shall  have  an  equal  right  to 
arrest  his  Manx  debtor.  As  the  law  now  stands,  he  has  no 
such  privilege. 

If  he  can  positively  swear  that  a  native,  in  his  debt,  is 
about  to  leave  the  island  (a  subject  upon  which  he  may 
expect  no  previous  information),  he  can  arrest  him  ;  but, 
as  before  stated,  the  stranger  is  liable  to  summary  arrest 
upon  the  loose  oath  of  his  creditor  that  he  * '  is  not  a  native 
of  the  island."  Englishmen  would  almost  stand  aghast  at 
the  tyrannical  and  galling  manner  in  which  the  law  may 
be,  and  often  is  carried  into  effect. 

The  debt  may  be  altogether  a  fallacious  one,  or  it  may 
arise  upon  a  disputed  account,  or,  what  is  worse,  may  be 
a  mere  speculative  action  for  damages,  as  for  a  libel,  an 
assault,  &c.,  which  when  brought  before  a  Jury  falls  to 
the  ground,  or  perhaps  is  never  brought  before  a  Jury, 
because  the  stranger  would  oftentimes  prefer  to  submit 
to  extortion  or  to  a  robbery  rather  than  be  torn  from  his 
family  and  his  property;  the  former  to  be  afflicted,  and 
the  latter  to  be  distributed  during  his  incarceration.  But 
setting  aside  commercial  engagements  (which  are  allowed 
to  require  some  extra  protection),  it  is  an  unpleasant  part 
of  the  writer's  duty  to  state  that  the  tenant-farmer  is  placed 
in  a  still  less  enviable  position.  The  laws  endow  the 
landlord  with  the  power  of  arresting  for  rent  before  it  is 
due:  a  tenant  may  enter  upon  a  farm  at  Lady  Day^ 
or  at  any  other  period;  he  may  stock,  manure,  clean, 
and  crop  it,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  the  power  to 
arrest  the  man  and  imprison  him  until  he  finds 
security  for  the  current  year's  rent  ;  and,  although, 
he  may  have  in  hand  to-day  his  landlord's  receipt  for 
rent  due  yesterday,  he  may  to-day  be  called  on  to  find 
security  for  the  next  year's  payment.  It  is  an  ungrateful 
office  to  announce  that  such  senseless  laws  should  exist 
in  an  island  claiming  to  be  civilised,  and  situate  within  a 
day's  journey  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  but  it  would 
ill  accord  with  the  writer's  duty  to  leave  these  facta 
unnoticed. 

It  is  but  just,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  an  active, 
industrious  farmer,  with  adequate  capital  and  of  conciUar- 
ting  disposition,  will  find  little  practical  obstruction  from; 
these  causes.     Let  the  Legislature  of  the  island,  who  may 
literally  be  said  to  hold  the  "  keys  "  of  its  prosperity,  only 
unlock  its  resources  by  the  timely  improvement  of  its 
institutions  ;  let  it  hold  the  scales  of  justice  fairly  balanced 
between  the  native  and   the  stranger,  and  Mona,  if  not 
destined  to  become,  in  the  language  of  the  poet— 
"  Tlie  first  flower  of  the  earth. 
The  first  g^era  of  the  sea," 
may  nevertheless  remain  the  abode  of  industry,  plenty; 
and  harmony;  and  should  be  content  if,  in  the  peaceful 
contests  of  civilisation,  commerce,  and  Agriculture,  she 
can  give  full  effect  to  her  ancient  motto  of  war — 

"Quocunque  jeceris  stabit." 
—Cult  or. 


Home  Correspondence- 

On  Gorse. — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article 
on  *'  Gorse,  as  a  Winter  Food  for  Horses,"  in  your  Paper 
of  the  3d  ult.,  and  as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  I  here- 
with send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the    Furze 

its  preparation  for  food,  and  its  results,  as  a  winter  food 

for  all  cattle,  but  more  especially  for  milch  cows.  Furze 
will  grow  well  on  any  soil  which  is  of  a  dry,  gravelly, 
sandy,  or  loamy  nature.  The  seed  should^be  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  alter  the 
land  has  been  m^de  as  clean  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
plant  appears,  the  ground  should  be  hoed.  In  the  February 
following,  you  may  brush  off  with  a  scythe  what  little 
crop  there  is,  for  litter.  Continue  hoeing  till  the  following 
November,  when  you  may  begin  to  cut  for  food ;  the  crop 
will  be  comparatively  small,  but  much  better  the  following 
year.  No  manure  whatever  is  required  in  any  stage. 
The  period  for  commencing  cutting  must  be  regulated  by 
the  season,  from  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Marcli,  when  the  sap 
begins  to  rise,  and  ihe  cattle  do  not  relish  the  food  so  well. 
A  labourer  cuts  and  carta  home  sufficient  for  a  day's  coa- 
sumption  with  a  short  strong  scythe,  such  as  is  used  for 
mowing  rough  grass,  or  for  stubble  cutting.  On  Saturday 
enougli  must  be  cut  and  prepared  for  the  fallowing  day^ 
and  to  prevent  fermentation  it  must  be  spread  thinly  on  a 
barn  floor,  or  other  boarded  place  ;  and  perhaps  some 
chaff  mixed  with  it  would  assist  iu  preventing  fermenta- 
tion. The  least  expensive  method  of  preparing  tho  Furz» 
for  food,  is  on  a  lloor  of  Oak  or  Ash  stubs,  raised  about 
K;  or  18  inches  above  the  level  on  which  the  Inhourer 
stands  to  clioj)  it.  The  floor  sliould  be  about  seven  feet 
long  and  three  wide,  quite  level,  and  the  ntubs  or  blocks 
of  wood  both  firmly  and  nicely  fitted  tngctlier  ;  and  if 
placed  in  the  corner  of  a  burn  or  lodge.  .i.lditioiiHl  hrmnefll 
:voul<l  be  secured  hy  making  the  building  form  tho  bacK 
and  one  side.  Round  tho  outsider,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Furze  tumbling  out,  must  be  placed  a  etronij  skirting 
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board,  about  seven  inches  higher  than  the  floor.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  Furze,  as  brought  from  the  field,  is 
trodden  down  on  the  floor.  The  instrument  used  for 
chopping  is  a  wooden-headed  iron-bound  cleaver  (such  as 
IB  used  for  driving  wedges),  into  the  head  of  which  are 
driven  two  knives,  let  into  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
wedged  together  at  the  bottom.  The  subjoined  is  a 
wood-cut  of  this  instrument, 
placed  so  as  to  show  its  knives. 
The  Furze  is  chopped  till  the 
^prickle  is  so  subdued  that  it 
can  be  masticated  without 
inconvenience.  An  ahle-bodled 
man  will  prepare  from  20  to 
25  bushels  per  day.  If  tliis 
system  (which  we  will  call  for 
distinction,  the  chopping  sys- 
tem), does  not  prepare  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  Furze  for  your 
horses  and  cows,  resort  may  be 
bad  to  the  grinding  system, 
which  is  done  by  the  stone 
cider-mill,  as  used  in  tlie  coun- 
ties of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford;  it  is  better 
that  the  trough  and  wheel  be  shod  with  iron.  There 
is  only  one  objection  to  the  iron,  which  is,  that  sheep 
■will  eat,  and  like  other  animals  no  doubt,  eventually  like 
the  Furze,  but  they  dislike  (as  I  believe  it  ia  generally 
allowed)  any  food  bruised  with  iron.  Preparatory  to  the 
grinding,  the  Furze  goes  through  Passmore's  chaff-rutter, 
which  maybe  worked  by  hand  or  by  a  fly-wheel  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  cider-mill.  The  Furze,  cut  to  tlie  length 
of  an  inch,  is  then  ground  in  the  mill  till  the  prickle  is 
completely  destroyed.  The  expense  of  this  apparatus 
cannot  well  be  reckoned  under  £*,  while  that  for  "  chop- 
^ping"  may  be  erected  for  about  60s.  I  have  seen  other 
plans  for  bruising  Furze.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  shows  were  none  of  them  I 
believe  considered  of  suflicient  merit  or  utility  to  entitle 
them  to  the  premiums.  Much,  however,  as  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  some  plan  might  be  invented,  whereby  small 
occupiers  and  poor  persons  living  on  commons  or  waites, 
may  convert  the  wild  growing  Furze  into  food  for  their 
cows  during  the  winter,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  working  of  the  various  implements,  that 
those  only  which  involve  the  principle  of  a  heavy 
roller  on  a  plain  hard  surface,  can  do  the  work  speedily 
and  effectually.  As  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  given 
to  each  animal,  this  must  depend  on  their  size  and  con- 
stitution, and  it  will  require  the  constant  watching  and 
judgment  of  the  feeder.  For  some  cows,  three  bushels 
•will  be  sufficient ;  others  will  consume  four  bushels  per 
day.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  should  be  added  to  every 
feed,  and  as  Furze  is  of  a  binding  nature,  a  single  root  of 
Mangold  Wurtzel  should  be  given  each  day,  either  before 
or  after  one  of  the  feeds,  when  necessary.  A  bait  of  Hay, 
from  three  to  five  pounds  per  day,  may  also  be  given  to 
each  cow  or  other  animal,  but  it  is  not  in  all  cases  neces- 
sary, as  from  the  time  six  Alderneys  were  put  into  the 
jard.up  to  the  6th  of  April,  1840,  they  did  not  have  a 
uingle  blade  of  Hay,  and  instead  of  Mangold  Wurtzel,  about 
a  month  before  and  after  calving,  they  had  a  few  white 
Ground  or  Swede  Turnips.  The  quantity  of  salt,  the  size  of 
the  root  of  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and  the  Hay  (if  given  at  all), 
will  be  regulated  by  the  feeder's  observation  of  the  animal's 
excrement.  One  acre  of  tolerably  strong  Furze  will  keep 
two  cows  about  20  weeks.  The  Furze  must  be  of  one  year's 
shoot  only,  and  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  field  is  not  used,  it  must  be  mown  off"  about  March.  At 
this  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  usually  cutting 
the  Furze  should  examine  the  whole  field,  and  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  any  stubs  that  may  have  been 
left,  otherwise  they  become  next  year  too  strong  for  the 
Bcythe.  On  food  prepared  as  above,  the  cows  do  well 
and  are  healthy,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter  ia 
Tcry  much  improved  both  in  sweetness  and  richness. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  correspondent  has 
been  misinformed  about  the  large  dairy  now  at  Birming- 
ham of  two  hundred  cows  kept  on  Furze  during 
the  winter :  it  may  be  the  case  ;  but  I  think  it 
jnore  probably  that  his  informant  has  heard  of  an  esta- 
blishment that  has  been  for  many  years  kept  by  a  gentle- 
man near  Worcester,  to  whom  your  readers  are  indebted 
for  the. subjoined  figures;  being  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  feeding  24  cows  per  week  on  Furze  and 
Jla^t  computed  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 


Furze  pnnci/iallt/. 
56o  bushels  ot  Furze, 

cost  Jrf.  per  bushel 

grinding 
Cust  of  catting  and 

carting  home 
24  cwt.  of  Hay,  util. 

per  ton   . 
20  cwt.  of   Mangold 

Wurtzel . 
Mau's  time 


aei  15 

0 

0  16 

0 

4  16 

0 

0  10 

0 

0   12 

0 

J*  8     9 

0 

Huy  entirely. 
2  ton  l6  cwt.   at  At. 
per  ton    .        .        .^ii 


Expense  of  Furze 


Difference  in  favour 
of  Furze 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  these  facts  as 
clearly  as  possible,  and  must  leave  your  readers  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  Furze  from  these  statements,  which 
are  grounded  on  the  experience  of  several  years. —  Vigora. 
Lucerne. — I  send  you  the  following  extract  from  Pro- 
fessor Low's  work  on  Agriculture,  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant. — "  The  best  period  of  sowing  Lucerne  is  at  or 
before  the  middle  of  April.  When  sown  broadcast  the 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  16  or  ISlbs.;  and  when 


*  It  is  impossible  to  state  any  definite  sum,  as  the  carriage  of 
the  stones  composing  the  milt  will  vary  so  much,  with  regard  to 
distance,  land  or  water  carriage.  The  stones  themselves  at  the 
pit  are  not  so  very  expensive. 


sown  in  rows  lOlbs.  The  soil  siiould  be  well  prepared  by 
deep  ploughing,  and  a  previous  summer  fallow  or  fallow- 
crop,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  When  drilled,  the 
rows  need  not  be  more  than  18  inches  apart,  which  will 
give  room  for  tilling  the  intervals  by  the  liorse  and  hand- 
hoe.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  down,  by  means  of  the  hoe,  all  weeds  that  si)ring  up 
amongst  the  plants,  and  in  the  rows.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  the  first  year,  when  in  flower,  the  crop  may  be 
mown,  and  after  this  cutting,  the  shoots  may  be  kept  down 
by  a  slight  pasturing  with  sheep,  but  not  while  the  soil  is 
wet,  nor  continued  till  a  late  period.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  ground  is  to  be  horse  or  hand-hoed,  so  that 
all  weeds  may  be  kept  down,  and  the  earth  stirred  about 
the  roots  of  tiie  plants.  In  the  month  of  May  tbe  crop 
will  be  ready  for  the  first  cutting.  After  being  cut,  it  is 
to  be  horse-hoed  in  the  intervals.  It  will  now  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  when  ready  for  cutting  is  to  be  cut  aG;ain, 
and  after  each  cutting  hand-hoed  ;  in  this  manner  it 
maybe  mown  four  or  five  times  in  the  season;  it  does 
not,  however,  arrive  at  maturity  till  the  third  year;  it 
requires  to  be  manured  at  intervals,  as  every  fourth  or 
fifth  year;  the  manure  maybe  farm-yard  dung,  spread 
upon  the  surface  after  the  last  cutting  in  autumn,  or  early 
in  spring." — M.  S. 

Seaweedax  Manure. — The  Isle  ofThanetis  celebrated 
for  its  fertility.  It  sends  a  great  quantity  of  the  very  best 
Wheat  to  the  London  market,  and  produces,  in  addition 
to  the  more  common  grain,  large  quantities  of  Carraway, 
Coriander,  Spinach,  Radish,  Canary,  and  other  seeds.  In 
aaany  parts  of  the  island  the  soil  is  naturally  very  shallow 
and  poor,  but  these  are  rendered  extremely  productive 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of  Seaweed  as 
manure.  This  appears  to  be  a  comparatively  modern 
usa2;e.  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Thanet,  written  in  17-3,  in 
a  short  account  which  he  gives  of  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture followed  in  this  island  says,  '*  Within  tliese  few  years 
past  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  East  side  of  the 
island  next  the  sea,  have  made  great  use  of  the  Alga  or 
Sea  Woor,  which  is  often  cast  up  by  the  sea  in  great 
quantities  under  the  cliffs.  This  the  farmers  carry  on 
their  maxhills,  where  they  mix  it  with  their  other  dung, 
which  it  helps  to  rot.  In  tliis  mixture  they  observe  no 
proportion,  but  endeavour  to  have  one  layer  of  dung  and 
another  of  Sea  Woor,  which  they  turn  once  or  twice  in 
the  summer  in  order  perfectly  to  mix  and  rot  it.  But  it 
is  observed  that  the  Sea  Woor  is  not  so  kind  for  the  land 
lying  near  the  chalk  as  for  the  colder  land ;  and  that 
where  the  land  is  very  cold  the  best  way  is  to  carry  out 
the  dung  rough,  without  laying  it  into  a  maxhUl  at  all. 
The  Btench  of  this  weed  when  first  laid  on  the  maxhills 
is  very  nauseous,  but  as  it  is  in  the  open  fields,  is  the 
more  tolerable."  The  Seaweed  is  now  one  of  the  main- 
stays on  which  the  farmer  who  is  near  enough  to  the 
coast  depends.  Deep  cuttings  have  been  made  through 
the  chalk  cliffs  for  the  convenience  of  carting  up  the  Sea- 
weed ;  and  as  this  is  very  hard  work  for  the  horses,  the 
team  is  in  general  peculiarly  good.  They  do  not  wait  for 
any  decomposition,  .but  collect  it  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
thrown  up  by  the  storms.  The  common  custom  is  to  lay 
alternate  layers  of  Seaweed  and  sand,  which  are  turned 
frequently  till  the  whole  is  decomposed.  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  manure  is  not  found  as  good  for  the  shallow  land; 
indeed,  I  believe  the  present  fertility  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  depends  mainly  on  the  use  of  this 
manure.  Neither,  again,  have  I  heard  that  after  a  series 
of  years  the  land  becomes  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of 
magnesian  salts.  Seaweed  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  used 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  its  rough  state  as  manure, 
without  any  previous  decomposition,  and  is  considered 
very  good  for  Potatoes.  I  don't  know  whether  its  use  is 
at  all  general.  The  Potatoes  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  it  may 
be  remarked,  are  peculiarly  good,  which  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  use  of  this  manure. — M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Rats. — Seeing  that  yon  recommend  "  Nemo"  to  smear 
the  holes  and  passages  frequented  by  Rats  with  arsenical 
ointment,  I  beg  to  state,  that  as  accidents  frequently 
happen  from  the  use  of  poison,  perhaps  some  other  method 
might  be  acceptable.  Slice  a  number  of  corks  as  thin  as 
sixpences,  and  then  roast  or  stew  them  in  grease,  and  lay 
them  in  the  way  of  the  rats  ;  these  will  prove  a  delicacy, 
and  will  be  speedily  devoured  ;  the  rats  that  partake  of 
them  will  die  of  indigestion.  Another  method  is  to  cut  a 
piece  of  sponge  into  small  pieces,  and  fried  and  dipped  in 
honey  ;  these  are  placed  along  with  shallow  pans  of  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  holes.  By  eating  the 
sponge,  and  then  satisfying  the  thirst  which  it  produces, 
their  stomachs  become  so  distended,  that  it  generally 
proves  a  fatal  repast. — Herbert^  Sussex. 

Waste  Lands,  Sfc. — I  quite  agree  with  "  H."  in  think- 
ing that  "A  National  Agricultural  Society"  should  be 
formed  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  waste  lands  of  the 
British  islands,  and  to  inclose  and  reclaim  from  the  sea 
and  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
which  now  are  not  only  lying  useless,  but  are  dangerous 
to,  navigation.  When  so  many  hands  are  now  unemployed, 
and  when  so  much  capital  is  lying  useless,  no  time  could 
be  fitter  than  the  present  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
Society,  and  X  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  in  earnest. — P. 

Manure  Dropped  in  the  Field. — By  neglect  of  the 
simple  means  I  pointed  out  in  No.  4,  page  59,  Agricul' 
tural  GazeitCf  the  greater  part  of  the  manure  made  in  the 
fields  is  lost,  the  common  practice  being,  to  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  spring,  when  it  is  knocked  and  spread 
about.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  by  that  time  it  has 
become  like  so  many  masses  of  dried  turf.  It  is  in  reality 
then  deprived  of  all  its  fertilising  qualities  by  atmospheric 
influences,  whereas,  were  it  managed  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  results  would  be  most 
beneficial.-    I  would  suggest  that  profitable  employment 


would  thus  be  aff"orded  for  aged  persons,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  more  laborious  work,  and  for  women.  It  would 
be  much  better  and  more  economical  paying  for  this  labour, 
than  Uying  out  money  in  foreign,  or  any  other  manure  ; 
and  the  poor  and  the  infirm  would  be  happier  and  better 
satisfied  thus  engaged,  than  if  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse. 
If  those  who  read  these  observations  would  only  just  try 
the  plan  recommended,  they  will  soon  find  how  easy  it  is 
to  improve  their  land  without  being  at  any  material  ex- 
pense, for  the  means  are  always  at  hand,  and  only  re- 
quire application.  There  is  another  subject  which  I  beg 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers.  In  almost  all 
parks,  woods,  and  plantations,  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  I  have  remarked  that  the  annual  waste  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  is  very  considerable ;  I  mean,  these  are 
suffered  to  be  dispersed,  and  have  their  virtues,  as  a  ma- 
nure, nearly  dissipated  by  the  effects  of  drying  winds., 
Tliey  are  sometimes  collected  by  the  gardener,  who  is  the 
only  individual  who  appreciates  their  value  as  an  ingre- 
dient for  the  composts  he  requires.  If,  instead  of  wast- 
ing them,  gentlemen  would  allow  the  poor,  when  unem- 
ployed, to  collect  in  the  woods  or  fields,  the  leaves,  weeds, 
atid  moss,  and  then  purchase  it  from  them  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  what  a  valuable  supply  of  litter  it  would  bring 
to  their  piggeries  and  sheepcotes.  When  spread 
in  the  yard,  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure, especially  if  collected  soon  alter  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  before  its  fertilising  properties  were  diminished. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  manure  thus  made  would  be 
much  better  than  if  made  from  straw  alone.  Leaves 
mixed  with  dung  make  excellent  manure  for  Potatoes  on 
strong  land.  They  might  be  employed  in  sheep-cotes 
during  the  lambing  season,  as  litter  for  the  ewes.  After 
being  in  this  way  enriched  by  tlie  dung  of  the  sheep,  if 
mixed  with  earth  and  well  decomposed,  it  will  form  a  most 
valuable  and  cheap  compost ;  and  if  simple  vegetable  leaf- 
mould  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  Horticulturist, 
what  would  it  not  be  in  this  enriched  state  to  the  Agricul- 
turist, for  his  Grass,  grain,  or  root-crops?  Cottagers, 
also,  are  often  at  a  loss  for  litter  for  their  pigs,  and  farm- 
ers do  not  like  to  diminish  their  own  manure  by  giving 
or  selling  their  straw  ;  but  leaves  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose perfectly,  if  gentlemen  would  permit  them  to  be'.col- 
lected  from  their  woods  for  the  purpose.  Those  who 
approve  of  these  suggestions  will,  I  trust,  point  out  to  the 
cottagers  such  an  easy  way  of  procuring  good  Utter,  giv- 
ing them  permission,  at  the  same  time,  with  certain  ne- 
cessary precautions,  to  gather  as  many  as  they  want.  The 
fertility  of  their  gardens  will  then  be  increased,  and  feel- 
ings of  good-will  towards  their  employers  will  be  excited. 
—  JV.  Biliingtojij  Underhill. 

Manure  dropped  in  the  Fields. — The  plan  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Billington  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present 
practice  of  totally  neglecting  the  manure  dropped  from 
cattle  in  the  fields.  Through  him  it  is  that  you  have  the 
excellent  communication  of  '*  R.  F.  S.,"  whose  practice 
deserves  the  particular  notice  of  all  graziers.  By  collect- 
ing all  the  manure  and  placing  it  in  different  situations  ia 
each  field,  say  one  heap  in  each  corner,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  making  a  valuable  compost  each  year.  And 
these  fertilising  means  will  be  derived  from  sources  which 
have,  as  Mr.  Billington  justly  says,  been  **  hitherto  almost 
wholly  neglected." — J.  West. 

Lime. — There  are  few  counties  in  England  where  lime 
is  more  universally  used  as  a  manure  than  in  Devonshire. 
The  farmers  apply  it  both  to  the  Wheat  and  Turnip  crops, 
and  many  fields  I  was  assured  had  never  received  any 
dung  or  other  fertilising  substance  during  the  memory  of 
man.  At  Castle  Martin,  in  the  north  of  Devonshire,  the 
limestone  rock  abounds,  and  is  burnt  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  but  limestone  from  South  Wales  also  is  brought 
by  vessels  to  be  burnt  there,  and  is  preferred  by  the  far- 
mers although  selling  at  a  higher  price.  I  collected  some 
samples  of  both,  which  yield  the  following  analyses.  ;  It 
appears  from  these  analyses  that  the  value  of  limestones 
for  agricultural  purposes  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  them. 
ANALYSES  OF  LIMESTONES. 
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— J,  B.  Lawes. 

^'■Oughi  Potatoes  to  be  cut  or  planted  whole?'' — I  am 
in  the  habit  of  planting  five  or  six  acres  of  Potatoes  yearly, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  planted  the  greater  part 
with  whole  Potatoes,  and  find  they  produce  as  good  crops 
as  with  cut  sets,  with  this  great  advantage,  I  have  scarcely 
a  Potatoe  misses  growing,  whereas  in  cut  sets  I  have  often 
had  a  great  loss  from  dry  rot.  When  taking  up  the 
general  crop,  I  pick  out  my  seed  Potatoes  of  a  uniform, 
size,  each  weighing  about  IJ  oz.  I  plant  them  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  row,  and  have  had 
exceedingly  good  crops. — A.  C.  Horncastle. 

Seed  Wheat. — I  last  year  made  the  following  experi- 
ment, the  repetition  of  which  I  think  may  prove  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  Agriculturists;  and,  as  I  have  not 
leisure  nor  convenience  to  pursue  the  subject  myself, 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inclined  to  do  so.  I 
took  12  ears  of  Wheat ;  from  each  of  the  ears  I  took  the 
top  corn,  and  sowed  them  in  one  flower-pot.    I  then  from 
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eacli  of  the  ears  took  the  corns  next  to  the  top,  and  solved 
them  in  another  pot,  and  so  on  till  I  had  12  pots,  each 
containing  the  corns  from  corresponding  parts  of  the  12 
ears.  My  ohject  was  to  see  whether  or  not  the  corns 
from  all  parts  of  the  ear  were  alike  valuable  for  seed,  and 
if  not,  what  corns  were  the  most  valuable.  As  far  as  my 
experiment  went,  the  corns  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear  were  decidedly  the  best. —  D.  C. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  2Sth.  Present:  W.  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  T.  Alcock,  Esq.,  T.  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.,  Rev.  T.  C.  Browne,  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  Col.  Challoner, 
F.  Clifford  Cherry,  Esq.,  H.  Colmao.  Esq,,  A.  E.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq..  W.  H. 
Hurst,  Esq.,  P.  Pusey,  Esq..  M.P.,  Professor  Sewell,  and 
T.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.  ■  The  following  new  members 
were  elected : — 

Stretton,  Wiiliam  R.,  DanyPark,  Crickhowell,  Brecknockshire. 

Whitby,  M.  P.,  Newlands,  Lymiiigton.  Hampshtie. 

Marsh.  John,  Lydgate  Hall,  near  Sheffield. 

Gillespie.  Robert,  33,  York  Place,  Portman-sqaare. 

The  names  of  19  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Cottage  Tracts.  —  The  Secretary  reported  the 
distribution  of  15,000  copies  during  the  pBst  two 
years,  of  the  articles  on  Cottage  Gardening,  by  Mr. 
Main  ;  and  on  Cottage  Economy  and  Cookery,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  in  the  form  of  distinct 
Tracts,  and  sold  to  members  at  the  prime  cost  of  one 
penny  each.  The  Council  ordered  that  the  question  of  a 
further  reprint  of  CODO  impressions  of  these  Tracts  should 
be  referred  to  the  monthly  meeting  on  the  6th  of  Jlarch. 

Drainagic. — Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lin- 
colnshire, informed  the  Council  that  little  or  nothing 
having  been  yet  done  to  improve  the  drainage  of  the  low- 
land district,  near  Wisbeach,  in  which  he  resided,  it  had 
been  his  wish  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
he  had  accordingly  drawn  up  a  work,  of  which  he  then 
presented  a  copy  to  the  Council,  on  "Thorougli  Draining 
in  Principle  and  Practice,"  with  its  advantages  and  sim- 
plicity as  applied  to  a  dead  level,  addressed  to  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  the  parts  of  Holland, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  the  great  level  of  the  Fens, 
for  which  the  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Colonel  Challoner  gave  notice  that 
he  should  on  a  future  occasion  propose  that  the  Society 
should  offer  a  prize  for  a  practical  Essay  on  the  best  mode 
of  draining  sandy  land. 

Southampton  Meeting. — Mr.  Shelley,  as  one  of  the 
stewards  appointed  for  the  Southampton  Meeting,  in- 
formed the  Council,  that  agreeably  with  the  directions  of 
the  General  Southampton  Committee  he  had,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Messrs.  Gibbs,  visited  Southampton  on  the 
previous  day,  for  tlie  special  purpose  of  making  the  requi- 
site arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Sliow  of  the  Society  in 
that  district,  and  now  presented  to  the  Council  the  joint 
report  of  himself  and  those  gentlemen  on  the  results  of 
their  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  localities  pro- 
posed for  the  adoption  of  the  Society,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  offered.  Mr.  Shelley  having  read 
the  report,  and  detailed  to  the  Council  the  ruinous  propo- 
sitions made  to  them  by  the  authorities  of  Southampton, 
and  the  great  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  at 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  concluded  by  giving  notice 
that  he  should  move  at  the  next  monthly  Council  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  of  March — 

That,  owingto  the  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Stewards,  the  propriety  of  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1814 
at  Southampton  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  Gibbs  also  gave  notice  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  move  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1st.  That  the  bye-law  regulating  the  selection  of  the  place  of 
holding  the  Annual  Country  Meeting-  he  suspended. 

2dly,  That  in  future  the  place  of  holding  the  Annual  Country 
Meeting- shall  not  be  decified  upon,  until  three  Members  of  the 
Society,  who  have  acted  as  Director  or  Stewards  of  the  Yard, 
Rhall  have  visited  and  inspected  the  several  towns  and  tlieir 
localities,  and  have  reported  upon  their  respective  fitness  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  Southampton  Coramitlet  immediately  held  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purposeof  enabling  them,  by  reference  to  all  the 
documents  in  jtossession  of  the  Society  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Mayor  or  other  authorities  in  reference 
to  the  Meeting  of  13-14  at  Southampton,  to  lay  before  the 
Council  the  specific  declarations  which  had  induced  ihem 
to  prefer  the  site  of  Southampton  to  that  of  other  places 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  that  Meeting. 

_  Sir  John  William  Lubbock,  Bnrt.,  communicated  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  of  farm-buildings  and  cottages,  which 
were  received  with  thanks,  and  referred  to  the  Journal 
Committee;  Mr.  Cottara  applied  for  leave  to  exhibit  at 
his  lecture  on  the  Mechanics  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Royal 
Inilitution,  on  tlie  8th  of  March,  the  Society's  model  of 
Lord  Ducie's  Uley  cultivator  ;  and  leave  was  granted 
accordingly.  Mr.  Rickarda  presented  to  the  Society  a  copy 
of  hi«"  System  of  A^riculrurai  Accounts  ;"  Col.  Green- 
wood a  copy  of  his  "  Tree-lifter;"  and  Professor  Royle, 
on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  collection  of 
Pinc-ieeds,  received  from  the  Company's  botanic  garden 
in  the  north-west  of  India:  for  which  the  beat  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  ordered. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  tlie 
1th  of  March. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Wrentham.—Kt  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Club,  a  dis- 
auilon  took  pUcc  on  the  mo!,t  effective  means  of  hindcr- 
injj  the  destruction  of  the  Wheat-plant  by  slugs  and  wire- 
worm*.      With  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  several  re 


medial  measures  were  stated  to  have  been  pursued  ;  the 
application  of  soot,  lime,  or  common  salt,  in  small  pro- 
portions, had  each  been  attended  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. It  would  appear  necessary  that  the  applicatioa  of 
any  of  these  substances  be  in  the  niglit  only  ;  for, 
unless  the  slugs  are  exposed  at  the  time  of  sowing,  such 
measures  would  prove  ineffectual.  Another  plan  pursued 
was  that  of  slicing  Turnips  about  the  land  ;  but  the  most 
beneficial  effects  were  experienced  by  strewing  the  land 
with  the  tops  of  Turnips  only,  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  afford  ample  food  for  these  mollusca.  Where  this  lat- 
ter system  has  been  adopted,  the  result  has  generally 
been,  that  the  plant  of  Wheat  has  been  preserved,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  tops  have  been  almost  entirely  consumed. 
The  injuries  done  by  slugs  are  principally  confined  to  an 
early  stage  of  the  Wheat-crop,  while  the  ravages  of  the 
wireworm  frequently  extend  over  a  length  of  time,  and 
affect  the  crop  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  In  re- 
ference to  the  latter,  early  ploughing,  and  afterwards  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity,  may  be  considered 
as  practically  amongst  the  best  means  to  be  taken  as  a 
preventive.  Tlie  effects  of  such  a  system  have  also  fre- 
quently been  apparent,  not  only  as  a  protection  from 
wireworm,  but  with  reference  to  tfie  ultimate  value  of  the 
crops.  The  wireworm  is  generally  most  destructive  on 
lands  which  have  been  fed  through  the  summer,  and  also 
on  others  where  the  previous  layer  was  not  good.  In 
these  cases,  shallow  ploughing,  as  well  as  an  additional 
quantity  of  seed,  were  recommended.  Treading  the  land 
by  slieep  after  the  seed  is  deposited  had  also  been  prac- 
tised, with  a  view  of  obtaining  more  solidity.  When, 
however,  the  crop  is  affected  in  the  spring,  as  (notwith- 
standing these  precautions)  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the 
greatest  benefit  appears  to  have  arisen  from  lightly  break- 
ing the  soil,  either  by  liglit  harrows,  or  even  raking,  as 
early  as  circumstances  may  render  practicable.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  accordance  with  these  observations. — 
J.  D.  Robinson,  Assist.-Sec. 


The  AppUcalion  of  Geology  io  Agriculture,  and  to  the 
Iviprovement  and  Valuation  of  Land,  with  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of  Culli- 
ralion.  By  Nicholas  Whitley,  Land  Surveyor.  Lon- 
don. Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  1843. 
This  work  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prevalent  rage 
for  giving  to  Geology,  applied  to  Agriculture,  credit  for 
more  than  really  belongs  to  it.  The  author  says  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  been  led  to  enforce  the  application  of 
Geology  to  Agriculture,  to  which  he  hopes  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  it  to  be  no  less  valuable,  as  an 
auxiliary,  than  it  has  been  in  the  development  of  mineral 
wealth  ;  and  he  enforces  the  application  of  Geology  to 
Agricultuie,  by  such  arguments  as  the  following: — "But 
whilst  improvable  land  is  worth  more  than  its  apparent 
.value,  improved  land  is  worth  less.  If  the  improvement 
is  substantial  and  permanent,  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased yearly  value  is  obtained  ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case  ;  the  drains  may  give  way,  or  become  blown,  the 
river  may  burst  the  embankment,  or  a  high  and  forced 
state  of  fertility  may  require  such  expensive  manures  to 
keep  it  up,  that  a  lower  standard  of  produce  would  prove 
the  most  profitable  mode  of  culture.  Geology  leads  us  to 
detect  these  circumstances."  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
how.  AVe  had  thought  that  questions  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  drains,  the  strength  of  embankments,  or  the  economic 
value  of  a  given  mode  of  cultivation,  were  to  be  solved, 
not  by  the  Geologist,  but  by  the  Engineer  and  Agricultu- 
rist. And  so  it  is  throughout,  whether  it  be  the  classifi- 
cation of  soils,  the  valuation  of  land,  the  improvement 
of  its  texture,  and  chemical  composition  by  adding 
from  other  strata  ingredients  in  which  ic  is  deficient 
— by  draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  in  order  to  rid  it  of 
superfluous  moisture — by  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  Clover, 
in  order  to  increase  the  humus  in  the  soil  ;  or  whether 
it  be  the  detection  in  improved  land  of  plethoric  symptoms 
indicating  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned above — everything  is  ascribed  to  Geology.  Such 
exaggerated  pretensions  must  ultimately  do  harm  by 
producing  a  reaction,  and  leading  to  a  disparagement  of 
the  value  of  geological  knowledge  to  those  engaged  in  the 
valuation  and  improvement  of  land. 

The  application  of  Geology  to  Agriculture  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  the  infancy  of  Geology  itself  as 
an  inductive  science.  William  Smith  endeavoured  to 
render  those  studies,  by  which  he  established  the  order  in 
which  the  sedimentary  rocks  succeed  one  another,  sub- 
servient to  his  professional  duties  as  a  land  and  mineral 
surveyor  and  agricultural  engineer.  But  his  views,  as 
Professor  Sedgwick  has  said,  were  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  he  suffered,  as  many  men  of  genius  suffered  before 
him,  in  his  peace  and  his  pecuniary  prospects,  from  that 
which  constitutes  his  glory  among  geologists,  and  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  English  Geology.  Coiiy- 
beare  and  Phillips,  in  their  "  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,"  blended  with  their  descriptions  of  the 
different  formations,  notices  of  their  agricultural  charac- 
terg.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  opening  of  his  '*  Bridgwater 
Treatise,''  took  a  rapid  glance  at  tlie  effects  of  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  different  districts  of  England,  in  in- 
fluencing the  nature  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  their 
inhabitants,  and,  by  consecjuence,  their  numerical  amount, 
their  werdth,  the  amount  of  health  and  longevity  enjoyed 
by  them,  dependent  on  thcKJilubrity  or  insalubrity  of  their 
employment,  lofjether  with  their  ihoral  condition  us  affected 
by  that  employment.  Sir  II.  Dc  la  Bcche,  in  his  "  IIow 
to  Observe,"  remarked  on  the  superior  fertility  obwervable 
at  tlie  junctions  of  strata,  arising  from  the  intermixture  of 
their  constituents,  exprcHsing  surprise  that  effects  so  evi- 
dent should  not  have  oftener  led  furtncra  to  seek  improve- 


ment by  similar  artificial  mixtures  of  adjoining  soils.  In 
his  report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  he  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  the  relations  between  the  Agriculture 
and  Geology  of  the  various  districts  comprised  in  the  survey 
— a  field  which  had  previously  been  broken  by  Dr.  Paris 
in  communications  to  the  Geological  Societies  of  Corn- 
wall. Professor  Johnston  of  Durham  has  more  recently 
treated  of  the  connection  between  Agriculture  and  Geology 
in  his  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
But  the  first  Agriculturist  who  studied  Geology  purely  for 
its  practical  value  in  the  discrimination,  improvement, 
and  valuation  of  land  was  Mr,  Morton,  who,  in  his  work 
on  soils,  has  given  the  results  of  his  personal  examinattOQ 
of  every  part  of  England,  with  that  object  in  view,  during 
a  period  of  years.  From  these  sources,  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Davy  and  Liebig  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
all  that  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  on  draining  and  subsoil-ploughing, 
Mr.  Whitley's  work  is  drawn.  The  volume  is  a  compi- 
lation throughout.  To  this  we  do  not  object  when  a 
work  is  fairly  announced  as  such,  for  a  compilation  may 
be  more  useful  than  the  many  and  expensive  works  of 
which  it  gives  an  epitome,  and  to  which,  as  authorities,  it 
refers  for  all  its  statements  which  are  not  original.  Bat 
when  it  lays  claim  to  originality,  its  pretensions  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  current  coin  without  examination.  The 
Author  of  the  work  before  us  says  that  his  is  "  principally 
compiled  from  notes  and  observations  made  by  him  ia 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  though  he  is  con- 
scious of  its  many  imperfections,  he  feels  emboldeQed  ia 
laying  his  facts  and  opinions  before  the  public,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subjects  here  treated  of  have  not 
received  from  practical  men  that  attention  which  they 
deserve  ;  and  by  a  conviction  that,  at  the  present  time, 
when  artificial  manures  are  so  extensively  used,  it  is  of 
especial  importance  that  the  attention  of  all  parties 
connected  with  Agriculture  sho.uld  be  directed  to  some 
more  accurate  data  from  which  to  deduce  the  value  of  land, 
than  that  which  a  surface  view,  abstractedly  considered, 
affords.  The  soils  which  occur  in  the  west  of  England  are 
those  which  are  most  fully  and  particularly  described,*' 
There  is,  as  we  have  said,  scarcely  anything  in  the  book  which 
is  the  result  of  original  observation.  Even  for  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  West  of  England,  that  is,  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  he  has  recourse  to  Paris  and  De  la  Beche,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  acknowledgment.  He  ha& 
gleaned,  industriously  enough,  in  every  field,  making 
notes  and  observations,  no  doubt,  of  what  he  read,  ia 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  happened  to  be,  but  he 
has  not  always  been  satisfied  with  legitimate  gleaning, 
making  free,  occasionally,  with  the  sheaves,  and  stating,, 
as  his  own,  the  facts  and  opinions  of  others.  Like  most 
gleaned  corn,  too,  the  sample  is  unequal,  occasionally- 
containing  a  mixture  of  defective  grain,  with  that  which  is 
sound — of  old  and  new  theories  without  attempt  to  discri- 
minate between  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  p.  115,  he- 
ascribes,  with  Liebig,  the  exhausting  effects  of  Corn  crops  to 
the  large  quantity  of  the  alkalies  which  they  extract  from 
the  soil,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  Turnips  and  other 
fallow  crops,  to  the  small  quantity  of  inorganic  food  which 
they  require  ;  while  in  the  Appendix  A,  we  have  a  table  of 
the  constituents  of  plants,  from  which,  if  Mr.  Whitley  will 
take  the  trouble  of  making  the  calculation,  he  will  find, 
that  while  four  quarters  of  Wheat  and  3000  lbs.  of  Straw 
take  from  the  soil  little  more  than  five  pounds  of  potash 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  a  crop  of  Turnips^ 
weighing  25  tons,  or  56,000  lbs-,  will  take  up  40  lbs.  of 
potash  and  61  lbs.  of  soda.  With  silica,  however,  it  is- 
quite  the  reverse.  The  Wheat  crop  contains  full  93  lbs. 
of  it,  and  the  Turnip  crop  not  more  than  20  lbs.  Thus  a 
bare  fallow,  or  a  fallow  crop  not  requiring  silica,  may 
operate  beneficially  by  the  time  which  it  affords  for  bring- 
ing the  slowly  soluble  silicates  of  the  alkalies  into  solution, 
and  thus  presenting  the  cereals  with  silica,  not  potash,  ia 
a  form  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  them.  The  author 
is  likewise  involved  in  similar  inconsistencies  from  attempt* 
ing  to  adopt  both  of  the  opposing  theories  respecting  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  by  plants.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  p.  02,  that  "  although  humus  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,humic  and  ulmic  acids,  which  are  modifi- 
cations of  humus,  unite  and  form  soluble  compounds  with 
alkalies.  Alkaline  earths  exist  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  form  such  compounds.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  humus  not  only  forms  a  source  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
also  enters  into  plants  in  a  liquid  compound  through  their 
roots."  At  p.  107  it  is  said,  that  "  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  (humus)  is  of  the  first  importance  ia 
manuring.  Without  its  presence  in  the  soil,  the  applica- 
tion of  mineral  manures  will  be  of  little  service.  If  it 
does  not  exist  naturally  in  the  soil,  from  the  decay  of  ve- 
getation, it  must  be  supplied  artificially."  At  p.  108  we- 
read,  *'It  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  substance  of 
plants  usually  cultivated  is  derived  from  the  air,  and  it  is 
on  this  fact  that  the  principle  of  green  manuring  is 
founded.  If  a  crop  of  clover  be  grown,  and  ploughed  ia 
when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  will  give  to  the  soil  four  times 
the  amount  of  humus  which  it  extracted  from  it.  Land 
which  is  rich  in  the  inorganic  food  of  plants,  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  furnished  with  u  proper  quantity  of  humus." 

in  taking  a  view  of  this  plan  for  improving  lund  from  a 
practical  point,  we  think  it  would  be  found  much  more  pro- 
fitable, having  obtained  such  a  crop  of  Clover,  to  feed  it  off 
on  the  ground  with  sheep,  than  to  plough  it  in  ;  and  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  laud. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  Mr.  Whitley's 
compilation,  though  somewhat  slight  and  superficial,  i« 
not  badly  made.  We  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  tho 
knowledge  which  ho  has  acquired  from  the  works  he  has 
rend  useful  to  him  in  his  prufeBaion  ;  whether  that  whick 
he  has  to  imnart  mc"  not  be  butter  learned  from  *'  Morton 
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on  Soils,"  and  "Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,"  admits  of  a  question.  His  work, 
however,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  not 
have  purchased  the  above  volumes,  and  it  may  induce 
others  to  commence  the  study  of  the  subject  of  which 
they  treatj  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  taste  Mr. 
"Whitley  has  given  them  of  it,  but  will  be  led  to  drink  at 
the  fountain  head.  At  all  events  the  reputation  of 
being  a  geologist  and  a  chemist  will  now  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  in  his  profession,  as  it  would,  a  few 
years  ago,  havebeen  detrimental  to  him  ;  and  we  heartily 
■wish  him  success. 

In  tlie  following  sober  and  judicious  summary  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Geology  in  the  improvement 
and  valuation  of  land  we  fully  concur.  We  give  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Whitley's  most  successful  manner  of 
treating  his  subject : — 

"  1st.  Geology  offers  to  the  practical  Agriculturist 
essential  aid  in  affording  the  means  of  definitely  describ- 
ing and  classifying  the  various  soils,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  apply  to  the  land  he  cultivates  those  means  of  improve- 
ment found  by  experience  to  be  suitable  to  any  particular 
soil.  2d.  Geology  enables  us  to  infer,  from  the  mineral 
■constituents  of  the  parent  rock,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil,  and  hence,  to  select  such  plants  as  may  be 
most  adapted  to  it.  3d.  Geology  points  out.  the  causes  of 
fertility  or  unproductiveness,  with  the  manure  generally 
■adapted  to  any  particular  soil,  and  the  means  by  which 
•waste  land  may  be  effectively  reclaimed.  4th.  Geology  is 
of  essential  importance  to  the  land-valuer,  not  only  fur- 
nishing him  with  the  information  stated  above,  but  ena- 
bling him  to  distinguish  temporary  fertility  or  exhaustion 
of  land  from  its  natural  productiveness,  and  supplying 
him  with  data  from  whence  he  may  estimate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  value  of  the  unexplored  mineral 
wealth."— £.  W, 


Miscellaneous. 

AgricuUurein  Fra?ice. — On  Monday  the  Central  Con- 
gress of  Agriculture  opened  at  the  Luxembourg  its  first 
-session,  the  duration  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  rules  at  one 
■week  ;  the  Duke  Decazes  presided.  More  than  250  Agri- 
culturists from  different  parts  of  France,  a  great  number 
of  Peers  and  Deputies,  and  members  of  scientific  societies 
■were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  bureau  is  composed 
as  follows  : — President,  the  Duke  Decazes  ;  Vice-Presi- 
■dents,  MM.  de  Gasparin,  de  Tracy,  the  Marquess  de 
Torcy,  and  M.  de  Caumont.  After  having  agreed  upon 
■all  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  Congress  entered 
■upon  those  of  Agriculture,  Education,  and  Experimental 
Farms.  Several  able  speeches  were  delivered.  The  mem- 
bers then  formed  their  committees,  and  adjourned  at  half- 
past  four  tilltlie  following  day. 

Caution  io  Farmers. — Last  week,  four  bullocks  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lee,  of  Neopardy  Farm,  Crediton,  died  sud- 
denly, without  apparent  cause.  Mr.  Reed,  veterinary 
surgeon,  found,  on  searching  their  stomachs,  a  quantity 
of  the  common  Yew,  mixed  with  the  other  food.  On  opening 
the  skull,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  appeared  in  a  very 
congested  state,  the  poison  having  acted  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  producing  symptoms  resembling  apoplexy. 
A  few  flays  belore,  Mr.  Lee  had  cut  down  a  Yew  tree, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  faggots  were  left  where  the  animals 
had  free  access,  and  having  been  for  some  time  deprived 
of  green  fodder,  they  ate  it  with  great  avidity. —  Western 
Zjuminary. 

Guano  from  Africa. — We  have  this  morning  seen  a 
private  letter  from  Liverpool,-  in  which  is  the  following 
important  information  : — "  The  first  vessel  from  Africa 
■with  Guano  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon— the  Leven- 
side,with400  tons,  full  cargo.  She  reports  a  great  number 
of  vessels,  some  loaded,  some  partially  so,  riding  off  the 
island,  and  from  the  information  which  I  have  been  able 
to  receive,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  very  large  quantity 
from  that  quarter.  The  Levenside's  cargo  is  on  Glasgow 
account,  and  the  captain  set  off  for  Glasgow  a  few  hours 
-after  arrival  at  this  port."  We  find  from  the  Clyde  ship- 
ping-list that  the  Levenside  sailed  from  the  Clyde  on  the 
20th  of  September,  having  cleared  out  for  Valparaiso, 
and  comes  to  Liverpool  from  the  island  of  Angia  Pequena, 
•coast  of  Africa. — Ayr  Advertiser. 


Notices  to  C'orrespo7tde?iis. 

EuRAL  CiiEMisTity,  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hod. 
J\Ieni.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
niistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  ail 
booksellers,  price  4s,  6d. 

Our  CoRREsroNiiENTs  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing:  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Communications  from  the  following  Correspondents  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  :— 
J.  J.  Mevhi,  Woodcnd,  D.  C,  A.  Hiixtable,  J.  Steele,  R.  Spooner, 
P,,  F.  Uui'ies,  Northumbriensis,  An  Old  Subscriber,  J.  Drum- 
mond,  F.  Singer,  W.  BiUmgton,  W.B.  Booth, la^nd  G.Anderson. 

•Cheap  Water-Powkr.  —  ^noHyjjious.  —  The  cheapest  water- 
power  is  one  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  T.  Eurstall,  manu- 
factured at  the  Uley  Iron  Works. 

■CoNVKRsioN  OF  Sulphates  of  Potash  and  Soda  into  Car- 
bonates.— Clericus. — It  is  an  expensive  process,  requiring  an 
apparatus  of  Jurnaces,  &c.,  &c. 

Course  OF  Cropping. —J".  L.  T.— We  should  think  that  one- 
half  your  farm  being  in  Grain  crop,  the  other  half  might  be 
cropped  as  follows  :—l-3rd  Clover,  l-6th  Swedes,  l-fith  Carrots, 
l-6th  Mangold  Wurtzel,  l-6th  Potatoes.  Supposing  you  have 
12  fields,  your  rotation  would  then  be  thus  :— i  Wheat,  2 
Swedes,  3  Wheat  or  Barley,  &c.  sown  down  with  Clover-seeds, 
4  Clover,  5  Wheat,  6  Potatoes,  7  Wheat  or  Barley,  &c. ;  8 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  9  Wheat  or  Barley  sown  down  with  Clover- 
seeds,  10  Clover,  11  Wheat,  12  Carrots.  We  believe  by  cross- 
ing the  Down  ewe  with  tlie  Cotswold  ram  you  will  obtain  as 
useful  a  stock  of  sheep  as  any  one  who  intends  to  grow  fat 
mutton  can  obtain.  Thanks  for  your  instructive  letter.  The 
percentage  of  potash  given  in  your  analysis  is  so  great  as  to 
make  us  doubt  its  accuracy. 


Extirpation  OP  THi:  Rked. — /.  McJ.,  HilhborougU. — Drain  the 
land,  anu  this  plant  will  ultimately  die  out  of  it.  We  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  specifics  for  particular  weeds,  such  as  the  appli- 
cation of  salt,  &c.    ilany  thanks  for  your  volutninou'i  paper. 

Farm  Accoitnts.  —  A  Begiyiner. —  Put  the  ichole  real  value  of 
everything  that  belongs  to  you,  live  stock  among  the  rest,  to 
credit.    More  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

FiXF,R  OF  AniMONiA.— ^  SHismAfi*.— SuIphurlc Rcid.  Put  it  by 
degrees  into  tiie  tank  till  effervescence  stops. 

GnASSKS. — A  Novice. — Messrs.  Drumniond  and  Son  recommend 
i  bushel  of  Perennial  Rye-grass,  6  lbs.  of  Timothy,  6  lbs.  of 
Meadow  Fescue,  3  lbs.  of  hard  ditto,  3  lbs.  of  Meadow  Foxtail, 
3  lbs.  of  Cocksfoot,  3  lbs.  of  Cow-grass,  6  lbs.  of  White  Clover, 
as  seed  for  one  acre.    . 

Gypseous  Marl.— ^  S7ihscriber.—We  think  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  top-dressing  for  Grass.  Try  ten  cubic  yards  per  acre, 
uniformly  spread. 

Insect-killing  Manure.— IK.  Cormnc/f. — We  will  publish  the 
well-autlienticated  results  of  experiments,  but  cannot  insert 
such  a  general  and  apparently  extravagant  statement  as  that 
you  send. 

Lime.— G.  B.  31. — Lime  has  been  applied  on  the  siliceous  soils  of 
Whitfiold-farra  before  scarifying  the  Turnip  land  in  March  for 
Barley,  before  ploughing  Clover-lea  in  Oct.  for  Wheat;  and 
on  Oat,  Wheat,  anil  Earley-stubble  in  autumn  for  the  fallow- 
crop  of  file  following  year,  and  in  all  these  instances  with  ttni- 
formli/  good  effect. 

Lucerne.— (?.  B.  F.—Sea  Home  Correspondence. 

Mangold  Wurtzel.  —  y  «  5.  —  Mid-April  is  the  proper  seed- 
time.    We  shall  refer  totthe  subject  shortly. 

Manures.  —  A  Beginner. — Your  compost  will  be  benefited  by 
being  soaked  with  liquid  manure  ; — what  compost  would  not  I 

Markets  for  Yearling  Cattle. — J.  C/aj-A-,— Barnstaple  fair, 
Devonshire,  April  21,  Sept.  19,  for  Devon;  Steyning  fair,  Sus- 
sex, June  9,  for  Scotch  cattle;  Hereford  fair,  July  18,  and  Oct. 
22,  for  Hereford;  Abingdon  fair,  Berks,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  IJ),  for 
various  breeds  ;  at  Baruet  fair,  Herts,  April  8,  9,  10,  for  Scots, 
or  anything  you  wish. 

Markets.— Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  but  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent adopt  it. 

'MvRRAw.—Anom/mous. — Your  question  will  be  answered  if  you 
will  inform  us  which  you  mean—that  usually  called  "  the  epi- 
demic," which  affects  the  feet  and  mouth;  or  the  formidable 
disease  of  the  chest  termed  pleuro-pneunionia. 

No.  OF  Acres  for  one  Man's  Employmknt.— TF.  P. — It  de- 
pends on  the  soil.  One  man  can  manage  with  the  spade,  8  or 
10  acres  of  light  soil. 

Pond-mud.— I..  B.  W. — Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Cabbage  will 
grow  luxuriantly  on  your  land.  You  could  hardly  do  better. 
Apply  wood-ashes  to  the  land  before  sowing  your  grain  crops, 
in  September  for  Wheat,  and  in  March  for  Oats  and  Barley, 
previous  to  harrowing  before  the  drill.  40  bushels  an  acre 
might  then  be  applied. 

Productive  Baiiley. — 0.  M. — Your  notice  is  an  advertisement. 

Salt. — Agricola. — With  the  number  of  yards  of  ditch-scourings 
you  intend  to  put  on  an  acre,  mix  1  cwt.  of  salt.  Do  not 
attempt  to  kill  the  weeds  with  that,  lest  in  your  success  you 
have  to  lament  the  death  of  more  valuable  plants  al.'^o.  The 
hoe  is  the  true  remedy  for  weeds. 

Steeping  Seeds.— We  believe  that  Mr.  Campbell  sells  a  liquid 
for  Turnip  seed.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  results. 

Steaming  Apparatus.— ,4  Subscriber.— 'Poti\\.o^s  are  almost  the 
only  root  generally  steamed.  Parsnips  and  Carrots  are  very 
well,  when  steamed  for  pigs  ;  and  Swedes  are  sometimes 
steamed  for  cattle.  We  never  advertise  tradesmen;  it  would 
subject  us  to  stamp-duty.  Most  machioe-makers  manufacture 
a  steaming- apparatus. 

Swedes.— C.  G.  5iV/^.— Though  we  have  heard  it  often,  yet  we 
do  not  linnw,  if  success  attends  general  transplantation  of 
young  plants  instead  of  sowing;  therefore  we  do  not  like  to 
advise.  Try  it  on  half  an  acre  this  year,  and  if  it  succeeds  try 
a  larger  exteiit  next.  It  has  the  advantage  of  hiudering  at- 
tacks of  fiy^  &c. 

Tolls.— ir.  C— We  cannot  advise  our  correspondent  without 
seeing  the  local  Act  regulating  tlie  tolls.  If  he  will  furnish  us 
with  a  copy  of  it  we  will  endeavour  to  give  him  the  information 
which  he  requires.  We  believe  that  local  Acts  universally 
provide  that  a  person  \y\\o  has  paid  a  toll  shall  not  be  liable  to 
a  second  on  the  same  day,  but  the  right  to  claim  the  exemption 
in  general  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  particular  Act. 

*:f.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  26.— Per  stone  of  Slbs. 

EestScota,  Hcrefords,  iS:c  3si0tO'l3  2  I  Best  Downa  &  Half-breda  is  (Ho -la  G 
Best  Short  Horns  -  -.^638  Best  Lonp-woola  -  -3040 
Setond  quality  Beasts  -  3  0  3  2  Ewes  and  second  quality  3  •!  3  8 
Calvua         -         -         -         .     4     0       fi     0  '  Pif,'S  -         -  -         -     3     0       4     4 

i  Beasts.  2319;  Sheep,  21,560  ;  Calves,  83;  Pigs,  327. 
Our  supply  of  Beef  to  day  is  very  small,  and  there  is  an  advance  in  tlie  beat 
quuliiies  ot"2d  per  8 lbs. ;  some  few  Short-horns  have,  perhaps,  made  3s  lOd  per 
8  lbs-,  but  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  general  price.  The  trade  is  still  dull,  but  the 
shortness  of  supply  causes  all  to  be  sold  off.  The  Mutton  trade  is  very  heavy; 
the  best  small  Downs  support  our  fornicr  quotation,  large  Downs  are  a  slow 
sale  at  a  little  loss  money,  and  Long-wools  are  fully  2d  per  8  Ibii.  less  than  last 
iveek.  Veal  trade  is  steady.  Pork  very  heavy,  and  it  must  be  superior  quality 
to  make  cur  highest  quotation- 

Friday,  March  1. 

Althoufih  we  have  a  short  supply  tn-day,  it  is  difEoult  to  maintain  Jlonday's 
prices  ;  there  ia,  however,  no  quotable  difference.  T-.e  trade  is  remarkably 
dull,  the'deniand  on  a  Friday  being  generally  so  very  small  ihrnugh  Lent.  The 
only  briskness  we  can  at  all  discover  is  in  the  Veal  trade — the  beat  quality  being 
scarce,  they  are  readily  sold  at  53  per  8  lbs.     Pork  is  lower. 

Beasts,  437;  Sheep,'2350;  Calves,  12-1;  Pigs,  280. 

41,  West  Sraithfieia. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  Feb.'20. 

TnK  weathiT  during  the  past  week  has  been  much  like  the  preceding  one — 
remarkable  for  iis  chanRcablenesS'  The  market  hiis  been  supplied  from  most 
of  the  shippinp  districts  since  our,  last  Report,  but  by  no  means  liberal,  yet 
fully  equal  to  the  present  demand.     The  information  received  from  most  of  the 

Erincipa!  bhippinf;  districts  of  the  scarcity  of  Potatoes  imparts  firmness  to 
olders  of  the  best  samples,  but  it  does  not  induce  the  retailers  to  purchase 
beyond  their  present  wants;  they  considering  that  there  are  plenty  of  Potatoes 
left  to  supply  this  market,  at  the  present  languid  demand,  as  the  advance  ia 
price  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  consumption. 


York  Reds  -         -        -    603 1 

Perth 65 

Early  Devona  -  -  -65 
Late  Devona  -  .  .  70 
Cornwall  .  -  -  -  l^S 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues    60 


70 


I  Kent  and  Essex  Whites    - 
—         —  Kidneys  - 

I  Wisbeach  Kidneys    - 
I  —  Blues 

_  Whites      ■ 

'  Prince  Regents 


55s       G5s 

70        — 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  March  1, 

T  riBBK  has  been  hardly  as  much  business  doing  in  our  market  during  the  past 
week-  Those  parties  who  have  been  desirous  of  forcing  sales  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  price,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  prices  may  be 
quoted  the  same  as  last  week.  All  parties  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the 
approaching  Wool  Fair  at  Bristol,  which  will  beheld  on  the  Gth  and  7th  March. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers        Is  Id  to  la  3d     Southdown  Koggitts  Is  li  tola  2Jf 

*    •'      •     -'  '  Kent  Fleeces  1   sj      13$ 

Jambs  Fsrbin,  Wool  Broker. 


Do.  Uoggitts      1    lA      ^     B^ 

Southdown  Fleeces  1   oj      1    ij  I 


SEEDS,  Friday,  March  1. 


Canary        •         .        per  qr  64a  t' 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  66 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  64 

—  —     Foreign        -  64 

—  White,  EngliBh     -  84 
~-          —      Foreign     -  84 

Coriander    -        >        -        -  12 

Hempseed  1    -    per  laat  34 

Linseed        .         -       per  qr  — 

,,,—    Baltic       -        .     \  _ 

—  CakesjEng.per  1000  10/63  ] 


Linseed  Cakes.Foreign.p- ton  51  to  7l  10s 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      fia         6a 

—  Superfine    ,,        -      6         8 

—  Brown  „  -  14  16 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  HU  201 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  . — 
Saintfoin  -  -  .  -  —  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     3  6 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      3  5 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —       — 
Tiunip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 


MARK  LANE  F.1IDAY,  Marcu  l.-We  had  very  little  English 
Wheat  fresh  up  for  thi.s  morning's  market j  dry  parcels  bein-^ 
scarce,  were  fully  as  dear,  but  a  large  proportion  of  tli'at  sold 
last  week  and  on  Monday  was  refused,  in  consequence  of  its  bad 
condition,  and  cnuld  only  be  disposed  of  at  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. The  busmess  in  free  Foreign  was  limited,  but  its  value  is 
maintained.  We  only  heard  of  one  sale  of  Bonded  Wheat  m 
which  we  observe  no  alteration.— Barley  is  the  turn  lower  — 
Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  last  quoted.-Oats  are  a  dull  sale,  and 
Irish  orf.  per  quarter  cheaper. 

BRITISH,  PER  imperial  QUARTER.  S.     S.                             K      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Ivisnt,  and  Suffolk  .        .     White 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polanda 

Nnrthumburland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed    

Irish Fpg^  ig 

Barley,  M.iltlng  and  distilling     28a  to 33s  Chevalier  03 

Malt,  pale,  ship              ' — 

Hertlord  and  Essex  ....  

Rye _ 

Beans,  Ma/agan,  old  and   new  22  to  2!)             Tick  £3 
—        Pigeon,  HeJigoland      .    28  to  3S                   " 


46    67 

611    67 


Rpd     .  40  64 

White  —  _ 

Feed  IG  2i 

Potato  17  25 

Potato  16  2-1 

Grind.  24  30 


Peas,  Whit. 


Jan. 
Fel^. 


IMPERIAL  AVKRAGES, 


Maple    27    £9        Grey 


Harrow  25    3 
LongpodSS   a^ 


per  Quarter. 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beam. 

Peas. 

S3*  70   ic*   ed 

3U  7d 

2!li  Grf 

303  3d 

62    3 

33     8      10       0 

32    4 

33  1(1 

62    7 

33     I       19       1 

32     9 

29  10 

80    G 

53     6 

33     4 

ID      G 

33     5 

30     C 

31     1 

65     1 

as  7 

19      7 

33  111 

30    4 

ai  2 

53  11 

33  5 

19    2 

3=  9 

29  11 

ao   9 

J8    0 

6    0 

7    0 

10    6 

U     6 

10    6 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


Enu'lish 
Irifih     . 
Scotch 
Poreiijn 


1350 


830 


ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK, 

Flour.  I  Wht.lBarl.i  Malt.iOats.  1  Rye.  I  Bur. 

English  .  7247  Sks.    —    Brla.      6314      99U       6d61       4491         _-        1871 

Irish  .       .  .,      —       „  —  779  64    17763        _  _ 

Foreign  .  „      —        „      |     600  I     —     (     —     [     _     |     ]     

KtNOSFDRD  AWD  LaT. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  1.— Although  the  weather  stUl 
continues  changeable,  the  Market  is  well  supplied,  and  trade 
begins  to  get  a  little  brisker.  Pine-apples  have  been  more  plen- 
tiful during  the  week  ;  they  are  ofi'ered  at  nearly  the  same  prices 
as  quoted  in  our  last  Report.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  prices  of  Grapes,  which  are  still  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
The  supply  of  foreign  Apples  has  been  well  kept  up  during  the 
week;  but  English  ones  are  scarce.  Some  good  dessert  Pears 
are  still  offered  j  they  bring  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 
Oranges  are  improving  in  quality,  and  are  very  plentiful. 
Lemons  are  offered  at  from  Is.  to 'is.  per  dozen;  Chesnuts  are 
selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  A  few  ripe 
Strawberries  are  in  the  Market.  Among  vegetables  Savoys  are 
becoming  less  plentiful.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  still  selling 
at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  mentioned  in  our  last  re- 
port, as  are  also  Greens,  which  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  continue  to  be  pretty  well  supplied.  Bioccoli  has  beea 
more  abundant  during  theweekj  alargewliite  variety  is  selling; 
at  from  3s.  to  I2.s-.  per  dozen.  A  slight  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  French  Beans  j  they  are  selling  at  frora 
2s.Gd.to  3s,  Gd.jter  100.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are 
plentiful,  and  arc  offered  ataearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 
Celery  is  becoming  scarcer.  Cucumbers  are  a  little  reduced  in 
price.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Combretum  purpureum. 
Erica  Willmoreana,  BurcheUia  capensis,  Lachenalia  tricolor. 
Acacias,  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Primulas,  ^  Moas, 
Provence,  and  China  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Almonds,  per  pBok,  6*  tn'/s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Sj6i/ to  3« 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  Gs  tn  10s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  Ib.l*  to  2j  Gd 
Apples,  des.,  p.  bush.  4a  10  10* 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  3»    to  7a 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  'U  to  I2s 
Oriinges,  per  dozen,  9il  tn  2j 

—       per  100,  5a  to  1-li 
Lemons,  perdoz.  1«  to  2j     ^       T 
__       per  100,6j  to  Us 


Nuts,  Spanish,  p^r  bushel,  l(i«  to  XSj 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Hazel,  St  to  4s 

—  Barcelona,  20*  to  23« 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,80*  tolOO*' 
I  Chesnuts,  per  pecit,  3*  to  Sal 

Filberts,  English,  p  lOOlbs.,  OOj  toC5 


VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb,  perbnndIe,G(f to  l*3i  "".  Spinach,  ] 

Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  to  5a  Leeks,  per  1 

White  Broccoli  per  doz.  from  8*  to  12»|'larlic,  ppr 
Sprouts,p.h.-sv.,l*6(Uo3j       Onions,  ill 


Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  2*  to  8* 
Sorrel,  1*  to  1*  6dp.hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  3s  to  8s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  3* 
French  Bi-aas,  2j|6rf  to  Ss  Gdper  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  Gd  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  6d  to  Is  Gd 
Greens,  per  doz.  3s  to  4i  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,    66s to 


per  sieve,  U  Gd  to  2»  61I 
rinz-  bun..  Sd  to  1» 
lb,   6d  toBrf 

bch.. 


per 


ail 


ihel,'2s  toSserf 

Kidney,  p.  hush.,  2j to  2i  Gd 

Turnips.perdoz-  bunches,  laGdUi  5s  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is 
Horse  Radish.perbundle,  1*  toCs 
Radishes,  spring,  Is  3d  to  la  6d  p.  pun 
Carrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2*  Gd  to  5a 
Cucumbers,  2*  to  6s  each 


Large,  per  b^ishel,  2*  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*    to3», 

—  pieIcling,p.hf.-sv.,2J  to4* 
•ihallnts,  per  lb.,  id  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  pcore,  6ii  to  I* 

—        Cos,  per  score,  6d  to  Is 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  3* 
UruBhrooms,  per  pottle.  2*  to  3s  Gd 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  16»  to 20* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  Aox.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  3s  to  5s 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun-  id  tojGd 
Endive,  per  score,  Js  Gd  to    s 
Green  Mint,  id  to  dd  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  doz. bun.  1*  Gd  to  2l 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sdto  3d 
Salsafy,  per  bundle,  la  to  Is  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  l»to  3s  Gd 


HOPS,  FainAV,  March!. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the   Hop    Illarket;  the  quantity  in  offer  is  very 
trifling,  and  prices  remain  firm. 
Mid  &  EastKent  Pocks.  8/Os  tolO/TOs  I  Sussex  Pockets     -       -    Gl—aXoGl  Ss 

Choicedilto      -         -11     0 Choice  ditto       -        -    G  12  — 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15       Farnham        -        -        -    9    9      10  10 
Ci_Choice  ditto       -        -    7    0      —  —    I 

Patte.sden  &  Smtth,  Hop-Factors: 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SniiTHpinLD,  March  1. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    65s  to  70s  I  Clover       -    70s  to  100s  |  Straw        -    253  to  31s 
Inferior  -         -     50        60  1 

Trade  worse.  John  Coopbr,  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  March  1. 

Hay         -     "-        -    60s  to  60s  I  Clover        -    Sis  lo  03s  |  Straw        -    2Gs  to  328 
—  fine  \    t'       -    03        72   I     _       fine    100      105 

Supply  large-     Trade  dull  at  the  above  quotations. 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bash.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  240s  per  ton         .        .        .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  200s  per  ton  .        .  — 

Bone-dust,  — b  and  17s  perquarter  45 

—  Half-inch.  16s  dittfl       .        .  43 

—  Calcined,  89  percwt              .  — 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  60s  per  cwt  81 

—  of  Lime, Isto  ls6d  percwt  ~- 

—  of  Soda,  30s  to — s  per  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  SDs  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  90s  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano,   205s    to  2203  per  ton,   in 

dock  SO 

—  Potter's,  2-lOs  per  ton         .  C5 
Gypsum  (Sulphate   of  Lirae),  aOa 

to3.'iH  per  ton      .            .            80  to  81 
Humphreys's  Componnd  for  Hya- 
cinths, Is  9d  per  bottle       .       .  — 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  £'l3  percwt.  70 

—  Lime,  63  to  63  .  .  70 
Nltratcof  Soda,  16s  p  cwt.,  duty  pd.  80 
Phosphateof  Lime,  10s  p.cwt.       .  65 

—  —       Super,  12s  per  cwt.  65 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

2a3d  per  lb   .        .        .  — 
^-       —        —      in   fine  pow- 
der, 2-ls  per  cwt.           .  G5 
Espenses  of  shipping  about  Ss  to  7' 


MANURES. 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Rags,  — s  to  <(0s  perton  .        .    — 

Rape  Cako,  105s  to — s  per  ton       i    — 

—    Dust,  llOs  per  ton  .         ,     — 

Sal  Ammoniac,  503  percwt-  .    — 

Salt,  Agricultural,  32?  pet  ton        .    80 

—  clean,  36a  per  ton    .    SO 

. —    Hide,  2I3  p^t  ton  .         .     8-i 

Saltpetre  (Nitrats  of  Potash)  26s 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     .  SO  to  84 

Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  653 

per  cwt- ~ 

Soap  Ashes, —s  per  ton  .        .    — 

Soda  Ash,  1-lato — s  per  cwt.      '   .    65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  SSOs  to  I— a 

per  ton  .      ■ .        .70 

—  of  Copper,38sto403p.cwt.    — 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOs 

percwt.        .        .        .65 
_        of  iMagnesIa(pure  cryst-) 

12i  p.  Cwr.  .    65 

—  of  Potash,  Ifs  per  cwt.     — 

—  of  Soda,  5a  Gd  per  cwt.  .  — 
Sulphur,  14s  per  cwt.  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l3d  per  lb.  — 

—  Country  made,  ijdper  lb.  — 
Willey  Dust,— s  per  ton        .  .       .     — 


'fl  per  ton,  accordingto  quantity.  3 

I^AKS  FOXUSAOILI. 


1S44.] 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, luid  at  very  moderate  cliarg-cs,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWAIID  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tUis  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing, not  only  very  efricient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
du'rability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  ol  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  1272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongstothermetalworks,  an  extremely  completeand 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
suoply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
ple'te  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvih- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  ,  .v      ,-,  , 

D.andE.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  bc^  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 
RENULE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  Ol-"  HEATING. 

STEPH1£N'S0N  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mentai  in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rendli:, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


C"iOTT-\M     AND     HALLEN,     Engineers,      Iron- 
^    fouxders,   &c.   &c..  No.  2,   Winsley-strekt,    Oxford- 
street,  London,  and  at  Cornwall-road,  LAaiBETH. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c..  made  upon  the 
moat  improved  principle,  cither  of  iron  or  of  iron  and  wood  com- 
bined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  very  low  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  Iron  Trade. 

HOT-WATER  APPAR.A.TUS  for  heating  Hothouses,  Conser- 
vatories, and  Greenhouses ;  Churches,  Public,  or  Private  Build- 
ings, &c.,  with  CoTTAsi's  Patent,  01  Rogers'  Boilers.  After 
X5  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500  Appa- 
ratus for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various  im- 
provements which  they  have  made  during  that  lime,  C.  and  H. 
can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Apparatus 
tjpou  the  most  extensive  scale.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
wi.o  wish  to  fix  their  own  Apparatus,  they  have  afiixed  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices : — 

Cottam's  Patent  Boiler,  18  inch  .        .        .£2  lo.?,  nrf. 

Rogers' Boiler,  small  size     .        .        .        .     1  17    0 

Larger  in  proportion. 

Hot-water  Pipe,  at  2,  3,  and  4  inches,  at  reduced  prices. 

The  Tank  Systkm  on  an  improved  principle,  that  will  heat  the 
faODse  at  the  same  time,  witliout  pipes. 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  18  inches  long,  3-ls. ;  20,41s.;  22,  50s.  j 
24  incbes.  6fps. ;  26,  75.s. ;  2H,  S4S.;  30,  lOSs.cach. 

CAST-JKON  R1CKSTANDS,'2  feet  six  incheshigh,  5s.  9(7.  each. 
Garderi  Engiries,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Ctsairs,  Superior 
Garden  TooIh  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and  Pedestals  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Articles,  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  and  Furnishing  Ironmrmgery ;  Dr.  Arnott's 
Stoves,  A ni^lo- Belgian  Cooking  Stoves;  BroiHng  Stoves.  The 
atfovc  low  prices  being  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  Iron 
Trade,  arc  subject  to  future  alterutions, 

STRONG  IKON  HURDLES,  3  ft.  high  out  of  the  ground,  6  ft. 
lon^,  with  fivchoriz'jntalbars,  weighing  about  36  lbs.,  38.  6rf.  each. 
Light  Cattle  Hurdles,  3  ft.  Gin.  high,v/cighing42lb3.,4    0       ,, 
Strong  do,  do,  do.        45  lbs.,  4    4       „ 

Ox  Hnrdio^.  4  feet  high,  do,        Co  lbs.,  G    6       ,, 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING,  at  Ss.  Gd.  per 
handle  of  iso  yardscach.  Uprights  for  ditto,  "/d.  each.  Tltclm- 
jjfovcd   cr»titinucd,  and  every  kind  of  Fencing,  Fancy  Wircwork. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  Ac,  lainchco  sriuare, 
3«.  Cid. ;  211  inchcH,  4s.  firf. ;  22  inchcH,  &H.  (id.  each. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of  the  ground, 
r«.i  in.O.'jii.;  5ft.,  11/;.;  Gft.,  15.',.;  7ft.,  20/y,  per  dozen. 

Sirow.KriOMH  at  the  Manufactory,  No,  2,  WiNHLKy-sTREET, 
where  every  informaMrin  may  he  obtained. 


WJ    A.    KtJWLAND'S    IMPROVED    METALLIC 

'  »   •  WHiK,  for  WALL-TREES,  VINES,  and  FLOWERS. 
Thift  WIRE   having  given   great  hatisfaction,  and  it«    utility 
iit*r.  from  the  experience  of  «evcral  ycurn,  ntivj  iuWy  cHtnldiahiid, 
"■•'-  Ikvkvtor   mojtt  rcwpectively   acknowicdgcM   the  exlcnnivc 
Vvronofgc  he  hfiB  received,  and  an  the  nea«on  is  now  approaching 
wtwn  li  will  be  In  reqtililtion,  he  rcHpcctfully  begs  to  inform  his 
ca»tomcr»  that  he  has  been  cnublcd  to  reduce  the  LiHt  of  PriccH; 
ii'I  he  k%nartH  them  that  no  cxpcnKc  or  exertion  will  he  Hpurcd 
rcndrr  the  arUcIc  deitcrvinK'  of  their  continued  approbation. 
I  urtif.vKd  Nak.h  for  fcuttcnlng  the  Wire,  being  made  ho  an  not 
'It 'T  injure  the  TrecH. 

rr  AIv..  IMPHOVKD  METALLIC  LABELS  and  INDELIBLE 
K,  ff.r  i.nmlr.K  Flowcrti,  Trccn,  See. 

'"■"■"■'■, *rfieh  artieic  ha»  the  name  of  "  Uowf.ANn  "affixed  to  It. 

•  '''tth.-andrfUllbyMchrd^,  Dif;K»OK,SccdHmen,CheHter, 

'  "I  t»ycill  rc»[.cc:tablo»iccd»Hi(:nthroiiKboiittbfcklnt;d')m. 

"'     '■  irnplementVj  Eu^lncn,  HyrJngeH,  >(cc.— Chester,  Feb,  J  4. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPAR.VrUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

S T.THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,  MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-prooJ.  WlRE-WORlv  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Borderin;:,  Flower-stands,  Pheasantrics,&c.  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.  The 
same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved  and 
economical  jirinciples. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


GENUliNE    TERUVIAN    &    bOLlVJAJN    GUAJNU 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ANn  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
a7.  Ume-<=.t..  Feh.  .-^i.  IfiU. 


ON  SALE,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported. — Apply  to  Cotks- 
woRTH.  Powell,  and  PavoR,  London  ;  Edwahus,  Dansox,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J.  Myers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
Importers. 


G^UANO,  I^JERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
^  also  Potter's  Gnann,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash.  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mark  Fotheroill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  5,  Railway 
Place,  Mark-lane.  London. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE    of   LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.    It  may  be  had  at  Mr,  Lawes'  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  73.  per  cwt.         Phosphate  of  Potash,  I5s.  per  cwt. 
„  Soda  .        12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.      „ 

„  Ammonia  U.  per  lb. 


MANURES  FOR  WHEAT,  &c. 

POTTER'S  GUANO.— Result  of  an  Experiment  on 
Wheat,  tried  near  Colchester — sown  Nov.  1S42,  reaped  August 
1843,  Pottkr's  Guano. — Seven  bushels  per  acre  gave  54  j  bush. 
Grain.  Daniell's  Manure, 40  bush,  per  acre,  gave  46  bush.  Grain. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Gl'ANO,  SJJ  bush. 

Note. — The  Daniell's  Manure  cost3^.  Potter's  (presentprice) 
2/.— Works  28,  Upper  Fore-strect,  Lambeth  ;  sold  by  M.Fother- 
GiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS.  —  POTTER'S  .  CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Kitchen  Garden 
Produce,  &c.  Sold  by  appointment,  by  Savory  and  Moori;, 
Chemists  to  the  Queen,  13G,  New  Bond-street,  and220.  Regent- 
street,  and  can  be  had  of  most  respectable  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men.   Price  Is.  Qd.  the  quart  bottle,  with  directions. 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Gardeners^  Chro>ncle{orlS-i3,  p.  560,  says — 
"Potter's  Guax'o  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
And  in  the  Number,  Feb.  10,  lSi4  —  "  Potter's  Guano  is  unri- 
valled."—Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


HYACINTHS   AND    GROWING  STOCK. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  Is.  Qd.  each, 
by  Flanaoan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEN,  Leadenhall- street;  W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-within  ; 
S-'MiTH,  Islington  Nursery ;  GainiLEY  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden; 
Batt  and  Rutlet,  412,  Strand;  William  and  John  Noblb, 
Plett-street  J  S.'mith,  Covent  Garden;  Charlwoou,  Tavistock- 
row;  W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G.  Lawrencis,  18,  Pic- 
cadilly; John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden; 
LocKHART,  156,  Cheapside;  Shuttleworth,  Pantheon  ;  Mimieb, 
Adams,  and  NAsn,  63,  Slrand;  Tuatchbr  and  Son,  Islington  ; 
J.  FitVER,  Clarendon-terrace,  Camberwell ;  Tno:\iAS  Ansei.l, 
Camden  Town;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  T.  S.  King,  Rochester  ;  W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth  ;  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds  ;  FisirER,.Hoi.MES,andCo., 
Shefheld;  P.  Law  son  and  Son,  Edinburgh;  J.Thorne,  Shepton 
Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  towu  and  country. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo,  and  Co.,.  100,  Upper- 
Tliames- street.  Lnndon. 


THt,  NEW   MANURE. 

HUMP,HREYS'S  FARMERS'  COMPOUND, 
presenting  superior  advantages  to  any  Manure  yet  offered 
to  the  Public.  Itis  rich  in  thePhosphatcs,  Silicates,  and  Nitrogen, 
with  certain  new  agents,  so  as  to  prove  most  economical  and 
effective  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Pulse,  Potatoes,  Meadow  Land,  &c. 
Being  manufactured  on  a  new  principle,  this  Manure  will  not 
ivash  out  of  the  soil  like  Guano  or  the  Salts,  but  with  the  mild 
and  lasting  qualities  of  the  "  Hume-made"  combines  the  most 
energetic  fertilisingchemical  agents  ;  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
of  Husbandry  and  Garden  Culture,  and  unrivalled  as  a  Top- 
dressing  for  allSpring  Crops.  I2i'.  percwt. — Wholesale  Agents, 
Davy,  Mackmi'ruo,  &  Co.,  100,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


LIQUID  MAiNUKE. 

PUMPS  of  a  Superior  Construction,  fi.xed  and  portable, 
for  Liquid  Manure.  Garden  Pumps,  Hydraulic  ditto,  and 
Pumps  for  deep  wells.  Also  Pumps  for  Ships,  Barges,  Tanners, 
Soap-boilers,  Brewers,  &c.  Well  Digging  and  Boring  executed, 
Eenjasiin  Fowler  (late  George  Turner,)  63,  Dorset-street, 
Fleet-street. 


HORSE  POWER  SUPERSEDED  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
OPERATIONS. 

THE  INVENTOR  of  a  most  efficient  and  economical 
SUBSTITUTE  for  ANIMAL  and  STEAM  POWER,  invites 
the  attention  of  Capitalists  to  his  important  Discovery,  particu- 
larly tliose  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Agriculture. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Capital  being  required,  which  must 
be  obtained  under  great  disadvantages,  the  advertiser  is  pre- 
pared to  make  such  arrangements  wi'h  any  respectable  party  as 
would  secure  them  from  loss  under  allcircumstances,  and  ensure 
to  them  a  liberal  share  of  the  profits. 

Prepaid  letters,  addressed  Mr.  Alexander,  No.  18,  Easy-row, 
Birmingham. 


'^PHE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-L  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  arc  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  aa  one  of  the  best  manurcB  for  Barley,  Oata, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnipfi.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  groat  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  itH  beneficial 
eft'cciH  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  bo  sown  broad- 
cant,  or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acre«,  and  it  is  desirublo  it  should  not  he  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  nurfacc.  As  a  top-dresHing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
FlorlHts  will  find  it  very  uweful  for  Duhlius  and  other  rootn.  Full 
particulars  and  TcfitimoniaJH  will  bo  forwarded  on  ajiplication. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  PhoHphato  and  Sulpliuto  of  Ammo- 
nlu  ;  GypMDin  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Pujimku,  Secretary,  40,  New  Drldge  Street. 

TO  NOHLEMKN,  AGRICULTUKIST.S,  and  OTHICRS. 

ANALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.,  arc 
conducted  by  Mr,  MiTcnri.L,  Analytical  Chendttt  {Into  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  InHtlLution),  No.  r.,  Victoria  CottagCH 
Kawley-road,  Kcnti»ih-town,  N.IL— A  Vaciincy  now  occurii  (or 
One  Uouac  or  Out-door  X'upil,— Ajiply  ob  above. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. -I.MPORTANT  DISCOVERY.   ■ 

"Quid  faciat  imtas  segetes." — Virgm,. 

nPHE   CORN-PRODUCING    LIQUIDS.— 

-*-  "  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  the  yard  (at 
the  late  Agricultural  Show,  Dundee),  was  that  presented  by  Mr. 
Jamks  Ca.mpbi.:i,l,  of  the  Dundee  Public  Seminaries,  It  con- 
sisted of  magnificent  plants  of  Oats  and  Barley,  grown  from  seed 
which  had  undergone  a  certain  chemical  preparation,  and  witho'it 
the  aid  of  any  manure  whatever. 

*'  Such  a  mode  of  culture  is  at  variance  wilh  all  practical  ex- 
perience; but  Mr.  Campbkli,  declares  that  his  prepared  seeds, 
which  have  produced  these  strong,  healthy  plants,  were  sown  by 
liim  on  land  which,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  had  no  manure 
of  any  kind  for  eleven  years;  and  he  declared  hiir.self  quite 
ready  to  verify  his  statement  by  expieriment,  and  said  he  was 
willing,  at  any  time,  to  impregnate  with  his  chemical  prepara, 
tions  the  seed  which  any  member  of  tlie  Society  should  send  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  enable  gentlemen  to  satisfy  them- 
selves fully  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  wonderful  mode  of  culture. " 
— Journal  of  Agriculture,  October,  3S-J3. 

In  this  discovery  is  actually  realised  that  boast  of  science, 
which  some  years  ago  prophetically  asserted,  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  one  might  carry  in  his  pocket  matter 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  land. 

After  impregnation  with  these  liquids,  the  seed  possesses 
within  itself  elements  which  not  onlv  afford  additional  nourish- 
ment to  the  grain  during  the  progress  of  germination,  but  com- 
municate to  the  expanding  vessels  of  the  plant  an  aptitude  to 
absorb  food,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere. 

Of  one  specimen  of  Oats  exhibited,  the  average  produce  of  33 
seeds  was  160O  grains  from  each,  or  a  total  of  52,8oo  grains 
weighing  48lbs.  per  bushel.         '  * 

The  produce  of  Barley  was  an  averag?  of  upwards  of  50O  grains 
from  each  seed  sown  ;  and  ot  Wheat  sown  on  5th  July,  andtaken 
up  on  8th  August,  to  be  exhibited,  the  result  was,  that  while  the 
unprepared  seeds  gave  plants  with  two,  three,  and  four  stems 
only,  the  impregnated  grain  yielded  plants  with  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  stems. 

The  material  for  these  liquids,  at  the  foIlov,-ing  prices,  may  be 
had  of  the  following  Agents. 

Wheat      ,        .        .    material  for  one  gallon    .    ,    2s.  6d. 
Barley      .        .        .         do.  do.      ,        ,20 

Oats  and  Grasses    .         do.  do.      .        .16 

Beans  and  Peas        .         do.  do.      .        ,20 

Turnip  and  Rape-seed      do.  do.      .        .26 

Agents: — Messrs.  George  Gibes  &  Co.,  26,  Down-street, 
Piccadilly,  and  Mr.  Edward  Purser,  London  Manure  Company,' 
40,  New  Bridge-street,  London;  Jabies  Hadi:n,  Ironmonger, 
Warminster,  Wilts;  Crodch  &  Co.,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne;  P. 
Brucb,  Hull;  JoHj:  CAjMPBELL,  5,  Mersey. street,  Liverpool; 
Samuel  Waldie,  Carlisle;  W.  W.  Fvfe,  Agriculturist  Office^ 
Berwick;  and  F.  Karkeke,  Truro. 

One-third,  or  even  one-half  less  grain,  is  required  forseedthan, 
is  commonly  used;  and  twelve  gallons  will  impregnate  eight 
bushels  of  grain;  for  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the 
residual  liquid  with  additional  measures  of  grain,  as  not  more 
than  one-tenth  is  absorbed  in  each  operation. 

Particular  printed  instructions  for  using  the  liquids  will  accom- 
pany invoices.     No  order  under  20  gallons  will  be  supplied. 

1,  Diidhoue-street,  Dundee. 


tSUPiDRIOil  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TARPAULIN,  &c. 


■(i-       ,     -  J 

C  MACINTOSH  &  Co.  having  made  a  coasiderable 
•  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber  Covers 
for  Carts,  Waggons.  Ricks.  &c.,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
Users  of  Tarpaulin  and  Oiled  Sheets  to  the  superiority  of  their 
manufacture  as  an  effectual  protection  against  wet,  not  liable  to 
crack  on  being  folded,  and  more  economical  than  any  other 
Waterproof  cover.— 22,  York-street,  Manchester  j  and  46,  Cheap- 
side.  London. 


''pHE  LATJH  Mr.  LOUDON.— The  following  Sub- 
-fi-  scribers  to  the  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Locdon  have  been 
obtained  since  making  up  the  List  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  Saturdiiv  last- — 

ARBORETUM  BRITANNICUM.— 10/. 
John  Wolfe,  Esq.  Kennington     I  R.    H.   Cheney,    Esq,   Badger 
James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,L.S.,         Hall,  Shiffnal 

&c.,  49,  Upper  Bedford  Place  ] 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— 50^. 
John  Plewetson,  Esq.,  PluU         j  Anthony  Peacock,  Esq.,  llance- 
Lady  Frances  Vernon,  Harcourt        by,  Sleaford 
Smith    Barry,     Esq.,    Marbury     Joseph  Knight,  Esq.,  2  copies 

Hall  Mr.  Scott,  Leigh  Park 

E.  H.  Martin,  Esq.,  Nantwich     |  Messrs.  A.  Paul  &  Son, Cheshunt 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.— 1/. 
John  Hewetson,Esq.,  Hull 
Lord  Calthorpe 
Charles  Barry,  Esq. 
John  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Kennington 
Mr.   Marnock,    Royal  Botanic 

Gardens,  Regent's  Park 


Mr.  Pearson,  Hackney  Rnad 
Mr.  Brown,  Merevale  Hall 
John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Clifton 
Major  Campbell,  7th  Hussars 
George    Scott,    Esq.,    Ravens- 
court,  Hammersmith 


THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST.— iC 


Charles  Barry,  Esq. 

John  Wolfe,  Esq..  Kennington 

The   Rev.   E.  J.  Edison,   Stock 
Rectory,  Ingatcstone 

B.  Sewell,  Esq.,  jun.  Albany-st. 

O.  Hargreave,  Esq.,  2,  Blooras- 
bury-place 

Mr.  Pearson,  Hackney-road  ' 

Dr.  Turner,  King-street  Blooms- 
bury 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE' GARDENING,  plain,  30s. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Tingreath  House    1  Joseph  Knight,  Esq.,  6  copies 

Lord  Calthorpe  Miss  Parry,  7,  Pcirtman. square 

R.  H. Cheney,  Esq.,Badgcr.hall  |  Messrs.  A.  Paul  and  Son 
REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  coloured,  6O5. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  j  Antli.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Ranceby, 

John  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Kennington  Sleaford 

The  MatqueSs  of  Lansdowne       | 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— 6; 


Joseph  Knight,  Esq. 

Miss  Palmer,  Upner  Seymour- 
street,  Portman-square 

John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Clifton 

Mr.  John  McEvoy,  Arlingtour 
court,  Barnstaple 

The  Rev.  J.  Guthrie,  Calne 

Dr.  Greenup,  Calne 

Wm.  Mastera,Esq., Canterbury, 
2  copies 


the  Sup- 


John  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Kennington, 
one  complete  copy,  and  the 

Supplement  separately 
Joseph  Knight,  Esq. 


Charles  Barry,  Esq, 

plement 
Mr.    Mnrnock,   Royal  Botanic 
Gardens 
WATERTON'S  ESSAYS  ON  NAT URAL"HiST6RY.-8^, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.  I  Mr.  Brown,  hlerevalc  Hall 

John  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Kennington      The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
Joseph  Knight,  Esq.,  0  copies      | 

CEMETERIES  AND  CHURCHYARDS.— 12,v. 

CharlcB  Barry,  Esq.  ]  John  Wolfe,  Enq.,  Kennington 

THE  (GARDENERS*  MAGAZINE,  <)  vols.  9^  I7«. 

Sir  W.  Middk'ldii.  Il.nt.,  the  voIh.  for  UMI,  IBIi!,  iin(l  I8'i:i. 

SLATK  WORKS,  ISLEWORTU,.  MlDDJI^ESEXi^ 
'"B'^IIE    following    Articles,    numufaetured   in    Slate   for 
-L     Horticultural  purpoHc.s,  may  be  Hi'cn  in  use  at  Wortoii  Cot- 
tage, upon  ap])lication  to  tliu  gardener  {Sundays  excepted), 
'j'unk  Covers  Uoltoms  for  I'rumes 

Cistcina  Boxes  for  Balconies  uud  Vcran- 

Sliclveu  daliB 

GurdcnEdging  Orange  Tubs 

Ji'lowor  Boxes,  i<ic. 
KnwARn  BiccK  will  be  happy  lo  unswcr  ony  inquirloJ,  either 
poraunttlly  or  by  pout. 
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GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 
1814. 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HEll  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN-  HIS  MA./KSTY  THE  KINO  OFTHE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  ASD  FLORISTS  RV  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER 

A   SELECT    CATALOGUE    cf  the  NEWEST  aad 
VEKY  BEST  vakietiks  of 

FUCHSIAS,  A^ERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, &  ANAGALLIS,  offered  by  Youell  &  Co. 

YouELi.  &  Co.,  in  submitting  their  Catnlogue  of  Fuchsias  for 
1P44,  take  this  oijportuiiity  of  (Ir^wing  the  attention  of  admirers 
of  tl'ie  above  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  to  their  select  and  superb 
Collection.  They  have  spared  do  expense  in  forming  a  selection 
of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  that  are 
mere  nominal  varieties  j  and  they  would  refer  to  the  numerous 
testimuniala  of  success  wtiich  attended  their  mode  of  selection 
last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  competiiinn  at  the 
various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the  kingdom. 

YouKLL  &  Co.  being  tnc  parties  who  tirst  eent  out  per  post, 
■with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desiroUs  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
followingterms:  — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  lefr-to  Yourll  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2is.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6ok.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.  * 

The  plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus*  (which  will  be  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  the  Pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  varietits  can  be  supplied  now. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

*  "  Fuchsia  Lindlkyana."  This  brilliant  Fuchsia,  the 
entire  stock  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Y''ouEr.L  &  Co.,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Its  exceedingly  large  tube  and  sepals  are  of  the  most  vivid  ver- 
milion, and  excessively  expansive,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  any 
hybrid  that  has  yet  been  raised.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Regent-street,  and  greatly 
admired,  and  waa  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  Y''ouell  &  Co.*a 
specimen  plant  to  be  the  most  dazzling  object  of  this  tribe  they 
ever  witnessed.  The  foliage  and  habit  exceedingly  fine,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  will  be  found  a  desideratum  to  every 
collection.  Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  /s.  6d.  per  plant.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when 
not  less  than  six  plants  are  ordered. 

Youell  &  Co.,  in  calling  the  notice  of  Amateurs  and  others 
to  the  lollowing  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  in  tlieir  nursery,  beg  to 
state  that  in  the  summer  of  1842  they  bestowed  every  care  in 
hybridising  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  from  which  they 
succeeded  in  raising  upwards  of  3000  plants,  to  the  flowering  of 
■which  one  house  was  entirely  devoted  last  year.  And  although 
many  varieties  possessing  superior  claims  to  the  attention  of 
those  cultivating  this  elegant  tribe,  were  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lindi.kv,  and  most  favourably  noticeif,  yet 
Youell  &  Co.  feel  that,  in  making  a  selection  of  the  following 
six  varieties,  to  which  a  most  accurate  description  is  affixed,  will 
prove  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  themselves. 
These  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  April  next,  and  as  the  stock 
is  very  limited,  early  orders  are  solicited. 

*  "  QuEEN'  VicToatA."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  bright 
vermilion,  corol'^  _-o»it.  Icii^,  pf  a  fijje  purple  rose  colour, 
forming  a  good  -»iitt'ast,  auw  of  finetejatiarc,-.price  7a.  Gd.  per 
plant.  , 

*  "Prince  of  Wales."  Tube  and  sepals  rosy  vermilion, the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  expanding  well,  and  showing  a  fine 
corolla  of  maroon  purple  ;  price  /s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  "Princkss  Roval."  Tube  and  sepals  bright  red,  corolla 
largeand  pecuUarly  bright  in  colour;  price  Ss.  per  plant. 

*  "Marchioness  ok  Norman'by."  This  is  a  large  and  showy 
flower,  measuring  four  inches  from  the  commencement  of 
the  pod  to  the  termination  of  the  pistil,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet, 
corolla  stout,  having  a  tinge  of  purple  on  it  j  price  7*.  6d. 

*  "Lady  Alice  Peel."  A  flower  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, fine  rosy  red  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  terminating  in  a 
decided  green,  corolla  very  large  and  stout,  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
son purple  ;  price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  *' Ladv  Walsinoham."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a 
rosy  vermilion,  the  latter  turn  up.  and  expose  the  whole  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  stout,  and  of  a  fine  purple  crimson  ;  price  5i-. 
per  plant.  When  the  six  ate  ordered,  they  will  be  charged 
1/.  Hi-.  6d.  the  set. 

"Fuchsia  Queex."  Quite  new,  very  beautiful,  and  not  yet 
out,  tube  and  sepals  large  and  stout,  of  pure  white,  showing  a 
dark  crimson  corolla;  price  lOs.firf.  p.  plant;  ready  in  April  next. 

Fuchsia  Seed,  saved  from  the  best  varieties,  6s.   to  10s.  per 
packet,  with  Directions  fur  sowing,  &c.  &c. 
FUCHSIAS. 


s.Od. 

Stewartia  .... 

U.Od, 

Sanguinea 

1 

(i 

3 

s 

Stylosa  elesans 

1 

6 

2 

t, 

maxima      . 
,.       pnkhc'la    . 

1 
1 

6 
6 

St.  Clare  [true] 

(i 

21 

0 

*Sylph  (Youell's),  Ane    • 

3 

6 

0 

b 

Stanwelliana    . 

2 

(i 

2 

0 

Traiisparcns      . 

2 

0 

1 

d 

^Tafflioni  'Youell's),  fine 

3 

(i 

3 

0 

Thompionia  superba 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Towardii  .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Triumphans 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Todttiana .... 

", 

fi 

1 

0 

Tricolor    .        .        ,        . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Victory  (Smith's)     , 

3 

fi 

1 

0 

Venus  Victrix  . 

1 

(1 

1 

0 

Victoria    .        .        .        , 

<^ 

0 

1 

(i 

Youellii     .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

ILisf  vf  Fuchsins  condnued.'] 

Princeps    .         • 

♦Prince  Albert  [Youell's), 

fine  .  ■  ^ 
Paragon  Smiths) 
*Qucen  Victona  (Smith  s), 

exiicct    to    be  sent  out 

this  season    •        • 
Racemiflora     .        • 
Racemo'^a 
"acemifioraelegans 
Robu-^ta  (Smith's)    . 
Rogersiana 
Ricartonii 
Smithii 
Splendida. 
Standishii 
Splendens  (Humboldt) 

,,  (Kyle'sj  . 

Salnionia  .         . 

With  every  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may  be 
advertised  by  other  parties  after  the  publication  of  this  list. 

YouKLL  &  Co.  are  preparing  a  short  treatise  upon  their  suc- 
cessful mode  of  rultivntion  of  the  Fuchsia,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented Gratis  to  Purchasers. 

VERBENAS. 

*"M0N'AacH'*  (Youell's)  is  adelicate  creamy  white,  surpassing 
in  it3  size  and  fragrance  every  other  vatiety  ;  the  tufts  of  bloom 
measuring  from  :?i  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.    Price  ^s.  per  plant. 

,  *  "  Brilliant,"  (Youell's).  This  fine  variety  is  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet,  equal  in  this  respect  to  "  Melindris  ;"  the  bloom, 
hov/ever,  is  three  times  the  size,  and  very  fragrant,  and  will 
prove  most  dpsirahle  in  any  collection.  Price  :i.f,  6d.  -p'T  plant. 

*"  Elegans"  (Youell's),  is  a  most  interesting  variety,  being  a 
delicate  lilac,  with  a  distinct  white  eye;  flower  large  and  fra- 
grant. Price  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*"  Surprise"  (Youell's),  can  be  recommended  as  a  variety 
completely  novel,  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  in  every  col- 
lection, the  colour  being  of  the  richest  rosy  crimson,  or  ruby, 
producing  tufts  of  flowers  of  3^  ins.  in  diameter,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

The  above  four  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of 
2000  Seedlings,  and  maybe  confidently  relied  upon  ns  possessing 
superior  claims,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction;  will  be 
ready  to  send  out  in  April  next  (i)ost-free).  If  the  four  varieties 
ere  taken,  they  will  be  charged  15s.  theset. 


Amethystina  ",. 
Arraniana  superba  . 
Barkeiii, extra  fine  . 
Barnesii    .         .         .         . 

•  Beauty  .        .         .        . 

•  Blue  Queen  (Miller's) 

•  Boule  de  Feu 

•  Bridesmaid 
Edmondii 
Emperor 
Favourite 

Formosa  elegans  (Croft's) 
Formosa  beautiful  pink, 

with  white  eye 

•  Fortune-teller 
Grandis  .        . 
Groomiana 
Hendersonii     . 
Hislopiana 
Incisa 


2     fi 


2s. Od.  Incisa  major   ,        .        ,  is.Od. 

Laconii  .        .        .10 

1    6  •  Longiflora(GirliDg's)  ,     3    0 

1  0  Melinriris  major        .         .06 

2  0  ;i=  Minstrel  Boy  .  .20 
Picta  .  .  .  .06 
Prince  of  Wales  (Wood's)  1  o 
Princess  Royal  (Youell's), 

the  best  white  out        .     l     6 
*  Renown  .        .        .20 

Sanguinea  .  .  .10 
Speciosa  (Kyle's)  .  .10 
Splendens  .  .  .10 
Striata  coccinea,  extra  fine  1 
Teucrnides  rosea,  do. 
Tweediana  .  .  .06 
Victory  .        .        .10 

0  Vivid         .        .        .        ,10 
0  *  Zeuxes  (Miller's)  .        .36 
G! 
To  be  sent  out  in  April  next,  per  post  free,  at  the   following 
prices,  viz. — 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ,,  ifls.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

"■With  '    e  exception  of  fchoBomarked  thus  *] 
A!iy  othei  van_pr'>.  ivo-thy  of  cnltivait'in  that  may  appear,  after 
the  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  can  be  supplied  at 
tiie  advertised  prices. 
PETUNIAS. 

Magna  rosea  .  .  .  U.  Orf 
Magniflora  .  .  .26 
Medora  .        .        .10 

Punctata  (Miller's)in  Apr.  7    6 
Rosea  alba      .        .        .10 
With  every  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  be  ad- 
vertised by  other  Parties  after  the  publication  of  this  List. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Beauty    , 

.  Is.  Od 

Bicolor   . 

.     1     0 

Gem 

.     1      0 

Grandis  . 

.     1     0 

Lady  Peel 

•     !     6 

per  pair.— 

s. 

d. 

per  pair.— 

s. 

d. 

Fucbsia  affinis,  orradicans 

1 

0 

Defiance  (Smith's)  . 

3 

0 

„      arborea 

1 

0 

Elegans  superba 

1 

6 

,,      aurantia 

1 

6 

Exceisa     .... 

I 

6 

,,      Aurora 

1 

e 

Exiinia      .... 

1 

0 

Alata  (Smith's) 

2 

6 

Eppsit       .... 

2 

6 

Belladifoliata,    Belliana, 

Erectura   .... 

1 

6 

or  Rosea  alba 

1 

0 

Elegans    .... 

I 

6 

Balloon  it  .... 

1 

6 

Enchantress      . 

1 

6 

Bicolor      .... 

1 

0 

,,          (Harrison's) 

2 

n 

Btuceaua  .... 

1 

0 

Exoniensis 

3 

0 

Blanda      .... 

2 

6 

"Exquisite  (Youell's), fine 

3 

6 

Brockmauii 

2 

0 

Eclipse  (Smith's)      . 

2 

6 

*Beauty  (Youell's),  fine  . 

3 

6 

Floribunda  (Standish)     . 

1 

6 

Britannia  (Smith's) 

2 

6 

Formosa  elegans 

1 

0 

Cormackii 

2 

0 

Falgens  multiflora  . 

1 

0 

Cortisii     .... 

0 

Floribunda  magna   . 

1 

0 

Compacta. 

0 

Gem 

2 

6 

Cooperii    .... 

(j 

Globosa  variegata   , 

2 

0 

Carnea      .... 

0 

Grandis    .... 

1 

0 

Chandlerii 

0 

Hebe  (Standish) 

2 

0 

Conspicua 

0 

*Hero  of  Suffolk  (Girling' 

i) 

„         arborea  . 

6 

in  May  .... 

7 

6 

Corymbifiora    . 

0 

Ivcryana  .... 

2 

6 

*Countess  of  Tyrconnel 

Insignis    .... 

1 

0 

(Youell's),  fine      . 

3 

6 

King          .... 

1 

6 

*Countess     of     Zetland 

Laneii       .... 

2 

6 

(Y'ouell's),  fine      . 

3 

6 

Longiflora  hybrida  . 

1 

(j 

♦Conservative  (Youell's), 

*Lady  Rae  Reid  (Youell's) 

.    fine        .        .        .        . 

3 

6 

fine          .... 

3 

6 

Couperii    .        .        .        . 

1 

6 

•Lady  Sondes  (Youell's), 

Champion  (Smith's) 

3 

0 

fine         .... 

3 

6 

•Constellation    (Miller's) 

Magnifica 

1 

0 

to    be   sent    out    this 

•Marchioness  of  Ormonde 

season— late 

12 

6 

(Youell's),  fine 

3 

6 

•  Candidate  (Girling'8)  in 

•Jiadonna  (Youell's),  fine 

5 

e 

May       .        .        .        . 

5 

0 

Majcstica  (Smith's) 

3 

0 

Dalstonii  .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

Monypennii 

! 

0 

Sicksonu  .... 

2 

6 

Magnificent      .        .        . 

2 

0 

Delicata    .       .       .       . 

2 

0 

Nobilissima  (Smith's) 

3 

6 

Buchess    of    Gloucester 

Pendiila  (Young's)  . 

1 

6 

(Standish's)  . 

2 

0 

Pulcherrima     , 

2 

0 

AchmetBey,  lilac 
Arago,  buff  and  red 
Beauty,  pale  lilac 
Belladonna,  pink 
Bethula,  lilac 
Campestroni,  purple 
Casimir  Perrier, 

small,  crimson 
Chancellor,       white 

and  pink 
Changeable,  yellow 
Christophc  Co- 

lombe,  lilac 
Col.  Combes',  salmon 
Conspicuum 
Defiance,  white 
Due   de    ConiglianO; 

crimson 
Duchess    de  Monte- 

bello 
Duke,  extra  fine 
Elegans,  rose 
Expanded,  purple 
Empress,  lilac 
Flechier,  dark  rose 


Formosum,       white!  Mirahile,    'white  and 

and  yellow  buff 

Golden  Lotus,  flow-  Peter,  creamy 


WORKS 

On  AGRICULTURE,  LAND-SURVEYING, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  &  SCIENCE. 


raiNTED   FOR 


LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


Perspicuum,  pink 

Princess  Maiie,  light 
pink 

Pulcherrimum,  rose 

Queen,  deep  rose 

Quilled  yellow, 

Rosalind,  pink 

Salters,  white 

Sulphurea 

Sultana,  rose 

Superb,  clustered 
yellow 

Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselled,  lilac 
—        yellow 

Triumphant,  pink  & 
buff 

Two-  coloured  in- 
curbed,  yellow  aud 
brown 

Vesta,  white 

Wheeloiiana 


ered  yellow 
Gem,  pink  and  white 
Goliath,  white 
Gouvain      St.     Cyr, 

orange 
Hero 

Incurred, pink 
Insigne.pink  andred 
Imperial,  pale  lilac 
King,  pale  rose 
Louis  Philippe 
Lucidum.  white 
Marchioness,  white 
MadamePompadour, 

dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina^ 

yellow  and  red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
Magnet,  yellow 
Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,   pink    and 
white 
Sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  I2s.  per  doz. 

ANAGALLIS. 
A.  Carnea  grandiflora      is.  ad.  i  A.  multiflora  .        .     ]s.Od. 

A.  Brewerii    .         .        .     1     6       A.  speciosa     .        ,         .10 
A.  crerulea  grandiflora     1     0     j 

The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .    Qs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fineditto,  do.         ,        .     10^. 

FLOWER. SEEDS. —30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  6s. 

FASTOLFF     RASPBERRY. 
For  Particulars  of    this  highly  valuable  and  much-esteemed 
RASPBEaay,    patronised  by  her  Most   Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  see  their  Adv.  of  Feb.  24. 

Also  YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB, 
TWO   SPLENDID  SEEDLING  PICOTEES, 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES, 

All  of  which  are  now  ready  for  sending  out. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

YOUELL  AND  CO,,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms :— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10^  per 
100,  or  30.5.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEOD  ARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  S  ins.,  10s.  6d.  each. 
Great  Tarmoath  Nursery,  Feb.  29,  1844. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE  ;    com- 
prising its  History  in  all  Countries,  the  Principles  on  which 
Agricultural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Application  to  Great 
Britain    and   similar  Climates.      By   J.  C.    LOUDON,    F.L.S,     " 
Third  Edition,  Svo,  nearly  1,300  Woodcuts,  2^  lOs. 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  and  Diction- 

ARvof  Rural  Affairs  ;  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
unscientific  readers.  By  CUTHEERT  W.  JOHNSON'.  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Svo,  Woodcuts  of  the  best  and  mo.st  improved  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  2/.  lOs. 
"  Cuthbert  Johnson's  'Farmer's  Encyclopaedia'  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class." — Gurdenets'  Chronicle. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     By 

DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Efiinburgh.      Fourth    Edition,    greatly  improved. 
8vo,  200  woodcuts,  21s. 
'* '  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,'  is  the  best  work  on 
Faimingin  our  language."— O'arrfeKcrs'  Chronicle. 

The  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH    DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS  DELINEATED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  DAVID 
LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    2  vols.  4to,  with  56  coloured  plates,  l6^  l6s. 

AN    INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE   of   the   SIMPLE 

BODIES  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq..  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  Agriculturein  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo,  6f, 

THE  APPLICATION  of  GEOLOGY  to  AGRI- 
CULTURE, and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Landc 
with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of 
Cultivation.    By  N.  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.    Svo,  Js.  6d. 

THE  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and   TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  ex- 
l)lained  by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  and  Remarks  on 
the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON.  5th  Edition,  re-written 
and  Enlarged,  by  JOHN  DONALDSON.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Ttthe-Commutation  Rent-Charge,  bya  Gentlemen  of  much 
experience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.-   Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL- CHE- 
MISTRY. With  Notes  by  Dr.  JOHN  DAVY.  6th  Edition,  Svo, 
10  Plates,  155. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  modernised,  by  T,  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  RICHARD  FARLEY, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.    Post  Svo,  12s. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND 

SURVEYING.  By  A.NESBIT.  7th  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo, 
VToodcuts,  Copper  plates,  aud  Field-Book,  12s. 

A   TREATISE  on    PRACTICAL   MENSURATION^ 

containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geome- 
trical Figures;  Mensuration  of  Superficies;  Land  Surveyings 
iiensuration  of  Solids ;  the  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule ;  Tim- 
ber Measure,  &;c.  &c.  By  A.  NESBTT.  lith  Edition,  l2mOj 
Wood-cuts,  Copper-plates,  and  Field-Book.    Qs.     KEY,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING;  with  Preliminary 
Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life,     By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.    Svo.    With  Diagrams  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood, 
iGs.  [On.  Monday  next,  ' 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT  ;  an  Examination  of  all  the 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular 
Changes  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Solar  Kays;  em- 
bracing all  the  known  Photographic  Processes  and  recent  Dis- 
coveries, with  a  Discussion  on  the  presumed  existence  of  anew 
Imponderable  Element.  By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  [In  the  press. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 

METEOROLOGY.  By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
and  C.  V.  WALKER,  Esq,,  Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society. 
(2  vols.)  Vol.  II.,  fcap.  Svo.    Vignette  title,  6s. 

LESSONS  on  CHEMISTRY;  for  the  Use  of  Pupils 
in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who- 
wish  to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  and  leading  facts. 
By  WILLIAM  H.EALMAIN.   Fcap.  svo, numerous  Woodcuts, . 

illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET  :  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of 
the  Digestive  Organs.  By  JON.  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &  L.S. 
Svo,  i6.r. 

DR.  TURTON'  S  MANUAL  of  the  LAND  and  FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  Nevr 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  artd  with  considerable  Additions, 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collec- 
tion in  the  British  Sluseum.  Post  Svo,  Woodcuts  and  coloured 
Plates,  15s. 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet 
arranged  :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Conchology;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By 
AGNES  CATLOW.    Fcap.  8vo,  312  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  comprising  the  Principles  of  . 
Classificationj  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive 
original  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs. 
R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowuich),  Author  of  "Taxi- 
dermy," *'  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c,    12mo,  Woodcuts. 

[Just  ready, 

TAXIDERMY;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History:  for  the  Use  of 
Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  Sixth 
Edition,  improved,  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall, 
aud  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap. 
Svo.    Wood  Engravings,  7s. 

LONDON;    LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 

Printed  br  Messr*.  Bradbury  and  Bvaks,  Lombard-street,  Fleet-Btreet  la 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefriars.in  the  City  of  London,  and  Pubiisbed  bythem 
SI  the  Office,  5,  Chari.i:s -street,  Covh.nt  Gakdbn.  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dle-iex,  where  all  Advertisements  and  CommnnicBtioas  are  tote  addreised 
to  the  Editoi. — Saturday,  March  S,  1844. 
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[Price  6d, 


Absorlient  parta  of  plants 
Agricultural  Soci 


iDta 


-  1S6  c 

-  153  c 
provetnenc  co*- 

of  Ireland  -  -  -  -  157  a 
Alkali,  as  a  Afunarff,  by  Hugh 

Waterten,  E<q.,  rev.      .         -  157  b 

AnimaU,  food  of        -         -        -  153  a 

Becs.Bagster's  hives  tor  -        -  152  a 

—    to  transport      -         -         -  149  i 

Calendar  of  Operations'"  .        -  151  L 

Carrots,  land  for        -        -        -  J53  e 

Cedar?,  to  improve  -         -        -  153  a 

Chalk,  burnt      -         -        -         -  153  6 

Chepstow  Farmers'  Club  -  -  157  a 
Chemistrj-  applied  tn  Ajjrtculture  155  a 


I   I.iiiuid  Mannrps,  (o  apply 


Choppine-hK)L-k  for  Gorse 

Cl-xnbers.  select  ^ 

Coal-lrade 


DIfwases  of  plants       - 
Dorj-anthes  eifelsa  - 
Experiments  with  Manures 
Familiar  Botany 
Fastolff  Raspberry     - 
Fig,  barrenness  in     - 
Fi-od  of  Animals 
Forest-trees,  to  prune 
Genista  virgata 
Gooseberriej,  select 
Gorse,  chopping -block  for 
Grain,  sold  by  weifjht 
Green  crop-,  value  of 
Hardy  Shrubs     ... 
Hone  ponds        -        -         _ 
Hprti cultural  Society 
Land  for  Carrots 
Larch,  to  prune,  5:c. 
Lichens  on  stones,  to  ki'l 


15^  a 
15: 


143  6 
154  6 


152  b 
15Sa 

155  6 


■  153  c 
149  b 
149  a 


I,u 


lurRK 


::ilic 


rilh    - 


157 
151  i 


■g,  experiments 
Misiletno  -        -         -        -     150  1 

Morphojopy  ....  143  < 
New  HeatinR  Apparatus  -     150  j 

Nptv  Insurance  Company  I  '  -  153  . 
Oak  felled  in  winter  -  -     150  1 

Onions,  culture  of,  by  the  Tarmrs  151  > 
Pears  fjr  different  aspects  -  152  I 
Pelitrgonium-leaves,  a  cure  for 


inds 


151  . 


Phillyreas,  topropagale    .        -  152  i 

Plants  producing  wax       -         -  151  J 

Plants,  absorbent  parts  of          .  147' 

Plants,  disensesof  .           -         -  148  J 

Pic-feeding         -        -         .        -  ISGJ 

Pine.i,  temperature  for      -        •  149  i 

Polyanthus,    treatment  of        -  149  1 

Potatoes              -        -         -         -  152  I 

—    failure  in,  to  prevent       -  ]5fi  t 

Probus  Farmeis'  Club       -         -  157  J 

fLock -plants,  list  of    -        .        -  I51;  1 

Sawdust ai  manure  -  -  -  i52J 
Shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  soil  of  154  c 

St.  Austell  Farmers*  Club        (-  157  t 

Stones,  to  kill  Lichens  nn           .  149  t 

TcTctile  plant,  from  China          -  151  ( 

Trapping  of  Vermin           -        -  H7  1 

Vfrbenas,  select         ...  152  1 

Vineyards            -  '     -        -        -  150< 

Ward's  Cases      .         -        -        .  US  1 

Wax  pl-rtnts        .        .        .        .  151  ; 

Wood,  to  preserve  -  -  .  149  i 
^Vounds,t;ured  by  Pelargonium 

leaves       -        -        -        .        -  151  i 

^  —        on  trc"!.,  mixture  for  -  150  i 

Yeasts,  recipes  for      ...  i-jg  t 

Yew  hedge,  to  improve      -        .  153  1 


GARDENER'S  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Xotice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  Election  for  three  Pen- 
sioners on  the  Funds  of  this  Charity  will  take  place  in  June  next. 
All  persons  desirous  of  becoraiiis  Candidates,  are  requested  to 
forward  their  testimonials  and  certificates  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  iSth  inst.  Rafter  which  time  they  will  not  be  received), 
aod  of  whom  printed  forms  of  application  may  be  had. 

By  Order,  Edwii.  R.  Cctler.  Secretary,  97,  Farrinpdon-st. 


EUCHARIDIUM  GRANDl  TLOKUM— A  SPLENDID  NEW 
HARDY  ANNUAL. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  offer  the  above  new  and 
beautiful  Annual  for  the  first  time,  seeds  of  which  were 
kindly  presented  to  him  in  lS-(2  by  Capt.  Widdrington,  R.N.,  who 
iutroduced  it  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg-. 
It  is  twice  the  size  of  E.  concinnum,  of  a  brilliant  dark  rosy  red, 
and  very  appropriate  for  masses  or  beds,  blooming  most  part  of 
the  summer,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  annuals  in  culti- 
vation. May  be  had  in  packets,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  Post-paid. 
William  May.  Hope  Niirgerv.  r.eeming-lane,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 
ILLIAM  MASTERS  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  NobiKty,  Gentry,  Sec,  to  his  newly  and  well  assorted 
COLLECTION  OF  GARDEW'AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  which 
being-  principally  grown  under  his  immediate  inspeciion,  he  can 
particularly  recommend. 

100  papers  finest  Annnal  Flower  Seeds  ■      24s.  Od, 

50  do.  do.  ,        ,        .      12    6 

25  do.  do.  ...        6    6 

[If  the  selection  is  left  to  W.  M.] 
Forwarded  by  Post  wit  mut  additional  charge.    POTTER'S  ARTI- 
FICIAL GUANO  and  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury,  Mar.  1844. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  &c. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  CornhiU, 
London,  beg  particularly  to  recommend  the  following  to 
their  friends:— NEW  FUCHSIA,  Que[;v  Victoria,  Vesta, 
GiGAN'TEA,  and  all  Smith's  new  Seedlings. 

Agents  for  Epps's  Brii'egroom,  5s. ;  Espartero,  ^j  6d. ;  Kent- 
ish Hero,  5.T.  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  5s.;  Win  =  erit,  55-;  Emperor 
of  China,  5*. ;  Prince  of  Wales,  5s. ;  Kentish  Bride,  7s.  6d. 

Agents  for  Standish's  New  Fuchsias,  (see  plate  in  *'  Paxton's 
Magazine"  for  March);  Attraction,  "s.  Gd.;  President, /s.  6rf. ; 
Colossus,  'g.Gd. ;  Antagonist,  5s. ;  Conductor,  Gs. ;  Candidate,  5s, ; 
and  all  the  leading  varieties  worth  notice. 

Verbenas,  all  the  new  varlctiep,  Choice  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Picotecs,  fiC;  Achinienc  pcdunculata,  Rusca  grandiflora,  &c. 
Stc. ;  new  and  choice  Panseysj  plants  of  Nemophila  dis. 
coidaJis  ;  New  Clack;  Petunia  punctata— 7s.  6d.  each.  Cine- 
rarias, all  the  choicest  varieties.  Princess  Alice  Maude  Straw- 
berry, GOs.  tier  1 00:  this  is  considered,  the  best  Strawberry 
known.  Prince  Albert,  20s.;  Myatt's  Dcptford  Pine,  50s. ; 
Myatt'b  Briti'^h  Queen,  Ja.  per  100;  and  all  the otlier  well-known 
varieties.    Agents  for  the  sale  of  oil  the  la'.e  Mr.  J.  C.  LoL'uo.N'a 

"WOTkB. 

pLOWER  SEEDS— 3G  Packets,  10s.  ;  18  ditto,  55., 
J-  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  any  part, — Apply  to  Mr.  Joujj 
Bbow.v,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Ncwingt'^m,  London.  Any  pre- 
ferred Bpecips  may  be  epccificd  In  the  order.  Payment  by  Post- 
offlcc  order  or  Rtamps, 

J.  M.  Bttowv  has  on  fiatc  an  extensive  collection  of  the  most 
approved  Plants  for  grccnhouacH  and  conservatories.  Paities 
ba[lrtini:  large  or  smnll  kTccnhciiscs  cnn  bcwell  fupplicd. 

L'  '  ISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS."— aT  Padtet  of 
Seeds  of  this  nr.OHt  Beautiful  Plant,  wilh  Directions  for 
Growing  it  .Successfully,  at2H.i'fL  The  following  ohacrvationa 
arc  from  Doctor  Livolkv,  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle:" — 
*J  Thl»  flnc  plant,  introduced  from  Texas  in  18^5,  Is  still  nncul- 
tivab'.c  in  the  hands  of  many  go'  d  gardener'*,  jet  we  occ(.sonally 
Rce  noble  ■pccimcns  on  l.lic  exhibition  tahlcn  near  London,  a  fcuf- 
Sdcnt  proof  that  the  plant  may  he  grown  well  under  proper  ma- 
naceincnt.  Among  tho  most  tiucccHsful  cultivators  of  it  is  Mr. 
Jamei  Ciilhill,  Floriht,  Camberwtll." 

lUmarki  of  Mr,  Harrison,  in  the  "  Floricultural  Cabinet;"— 
"Vp'cTinltcd  Mr.  Cutliill's  cstriMtHhmcnt  to  sec  the  LIslanthus 
growinfc  In  its  varloui  staccs  ;  nil  his  plants  were  In  the  greatest 
ylKOQf,  exceeding  any  others  wc  had  seen  exhibited." 

ThetfGC  Bctchwo/,d  .Melon,  from  the  Horticultural  Society, 
2m.  fid.  Cuthiil's  E^rly  Melon,  2a.  Od.,  or  the  3  packets  of  seed 
lent  pout  free  for  Of. 

AlHoCulhiU's  Prince  of  Denmark  Hcarlct  Clove,  or  Nosegay 
C»rn«tion,  I'u.  perdoz,    "ihc  bcftl  border  Ournation  wc  know." 

D<JCU>T  LlHIiLKV. 

Al«/>  a  ntw  briad-Ienvfd  Mask.p.ccntfd  MImulns,  at  in.  each. 
PlfCCt,  JAMit  CuTiiii.i,,  Denmark-hill,  Cambcrwcll,  London, 
N,B.  The  Llslaatbiu  iilanls  uc  all  dlaposcd  of, 


NORWOOD  POTTERY,  SURREY.-ESTAULISHED  1818. 

RH.  MARSHALL  begs  to  submit  to  Nurserymen 
•  and  Agriculturists  his  GARDEN  POTS,  DRAIN  TILES, 
Sec.  of  the  same  excellent  material  which  gave  such  general  sa- 
tisfaction during  the  long  period  his  father  had  possession  of  the 
premises.  They  can  be  had  as  above  atthe  lowest  remunerating 
price  :  Terms,  cash  or  a  reference. 


XTEWEST,    CHEAPEST,     AND  VERY    BEST 

-L^  FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS. 

Fuchsias.— 12  fine  choice  distinct  sorts,  for    .        .      7s.    6d. 
„              12  extra  very  superior,  selected  from 
all  new  kinds  sent  out  last  season  for  the 
first  time,  fnr 15        0 

Such  as  Exoniensis,  Enchantress,  Ballooniflora,  Toddiana, 
Eppsii,  Cormackii,  Dennisiana,  Prince  Albert,  Lancii,  Frostii, 
Grenvillii,  Fairy  Queen  (Bcil's),  I^-eryana.  Gem  f  I  very 's),  Nobilis- 
sima  (Smith's),  Majestica  (Smith's),  Dcfiince  (Smith's),  Robusta 
(Smith's),  Stanwelliana,Transparens  (Youell'sj,  Deansii  (Dean's,) 
Recurva  (Dean's),  AliceMaude  Mary  (Bell's),  Princess  Royal 
(Bell's),  Brockmauii,  Prince  of  Wales  (Bell's),  Lowryii,  &c. 

VERBt:^/AS. — 12  fine  distinct  varieties,  for         .         .       3s.     6d. 
„  13  extra  and  very  superior,  for    .         .       S       0 

Such  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  ;Knight'.s),  Speciosa  (Kyle's),  Prin- 
cess  Royal  (YoucU's),  Howardiana  (Low's),  Prince  of  Wales 
(Wood's).  Cierulca  [Harrison's),  Boule-de-Fue  (Girling's), 
Twecdiina  picta,  Minstrel  Boy  (Girling's),  Rosy  Queen  (Hal- 
ley's),  &c.  &c.  &.C. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  those  kinds 
they  already  possess;  and  Mr.  Millkr,  pledges  to  send  them 
entirely  different,  and  sorts  such  as  will  add  beauty  as  well  as 
novelty  to  their  collections.  Mr.  M.  is  enaiiled  to  do  this  satis- 
factorily, having  bloomed  every  new  kind  sent  out  last  season. 
—  See'pxtensivc  list  in  this  Paper  of  Feb.  17,  18-14. 

100  tine  H)  bridised  Fuchsia  Seeds,  7s.  6d.;  fifty,  -Is.;  Geranium 
Fireball,  5s. ;  Black  Nemophylla  discoidalis  (plants)  Is.  each. 

The  above  will  be  sent  post  free,  packed  in  stout  tin  cases,  so 
as  to  warrant  their  arrival  to  any  part  in  safety  j  or  may  be  had 
in  pots,  carriage  paid  to  London,  and  no  charge  for  packing  or 
hamper.— W.  Millkr,  Providence  Nursery,  Rumsgate,  Mar.  7. 


BUSHELL'S  Light  Seedling  Dahlia  "  Emma.  "— 
Plants  in  May,  lOs.  6rf.  Colour  white,  tipped  with  deep 
cherry;  the  petals,  form,  and  centre,  good;  the  largest,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  flowering  of  any  Dalili;*  yet  propagated,  and 
has  obtained  several  prizes.  "  Pet  Rival"  Plants  in  May,  5s. 
Colour,  purple  maroon  ;  fine  cupped  petal  and  free  bloomer  ;  ex- 
hibited in  several  winning  stands  last  season.  Kennington  Rose. 
Plants  in  May,  5s.;  most  constant  Rose  grown.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Ansell,  Camden  Town;  S.  Girling,  Stowmarket; 
F.  and  A.  Smitu,  Hackney;  and  J.  Busoell,  12,  Hall-place, 
Kennington-lane.    . 


JOHN  MILLER,  surviving  Partner  of  the  late  firm 
of  SwBETSand  Miller.  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Bristol,  begs 
respectfully  to  inform  Nurserymen,  the  Trade,  and  his  Friends  in 
general,  that  he  has  commenced  business  as  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Stock,  &c.,  and  hopes 
by  strict  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  employers,  to  merit  their 
support.  Letters  addressed  to  John  Miller,  Portland  House, 
Kingsdown,  Bristol,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.— Bristol, 
Mar.  8,  1844. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  CLERGY,  AMATEURS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

''FHE  SUBSCRIBER  begs  to  state  that  he  is  prepared 
■*-    to  supply  the  undermentioned,  viz.:  — 
Cineraria,   "The  Queen  of  May,"~a  beautiful  sky-blue,   of 

shrubby  compact  giowtli,  quite  new  colour,  of  fine  form  and 

large  size,  a!  5s.  each. 
Cinerarias— 12  of  the  most  distinct  and  approved  varieties  forSOs. 
FucnsTAs— 25  distinct  fine  sorts,  including  his  own  seedlings, 

fur  20s. 
CAi,cEOLARrAs— 20  distiDct  and  good  sorts,   of  all    shades   of 

colour,  for  30s. 
Hollyhocks— fine  strong  one-year-old  plants    from  his    best 

selected  seed,  20s.  per  100. 
HiiRBACEous  Plants  of  the  most  showy  varieties,  correctly 

nameti,  100  sorts  for -128. 
Hardy,  Flowerin'g,  and  Evergreen  Shbobs,  in  50  sorts,  two 

plants    of    each,    correctly    named    according    to    Loudon's 

"  Arboretum  Britannicum,"  at  42s.  per  luO,  including  package. 

He  will  also  have  to  offer  in  April  a  new  Collection  of  beauti- 
ful Calceolarias,  not  yet  sent  out,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
which  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
These  are  from  his  own  celebrated  Stock,  and  of  the  same  breed 
as  his  Cal.  "  Lady  Constable,"  so  much  in  repute. 

Seeds  in  packets  of  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Picotec,  Calceolaria, 
and  Hybrid  Fuchsia,  at  2s.  Cd.  and  5s.  each. 

TO  THE  TRADE,  MARKET-GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS, 
he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  yet  to  offer  a  few  thousands  of 
GoosEDERRiES,  and  the  large  Red  An'twkrp  Raspbkrriks. — 
The  Gooseberries  are  comprised  in  upwards  of  100  of  the  most 
generally  useful  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  the  Red  Antwerp  Rasp- 
berry  is  decidedly  the  best  tort  grown,  for  produce,  size,  and 
fjuality;  both  of  which  he  will  offer  on  very  moderate  terms,  in 
fiunntity.  The  plants  arc  young,  clean,  strong,  nud  healthy, 
two  and  three  years  old.— Also  May's  new  large  late  red 
"Victoria  Currant,"  a  dish  of  which  was  sent  to  and  exhibited 
in  18^2  atthe  Hdrticultural  Society  in  Regent-street,  London, 
some  of  the  bunches  of  which  measured  6  inches  in  length,  and 
individual  berries  lij  inch  in  circuinfcrence — l.'.s.  per  doz, 
New  Black  Bang-up  Currants,  Gs.  perdoz.  The  usual  allowance 
to  the  Trade  on  the  Currants. 

Woollen  Net  for  protecting  Fruit-trees  from  frost,  of  the  hosL 
material,  alOd.  per  yd. 

Stove  ond  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers  of  every 
description.  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Garden  and  I-'iowcr  Seeds, 
of  all  tlieapproved  sorts.  William  May. 

Hope  Nursery,  Lceniing-lanc,  near  Bedale,  Yorkhhirc. 


D 


All  LI  AS.— KEYNES'     Standard     ok     Pi;iifi:c- 

TtoN;  DODD'3  Oranob  Si/pkhji;  and  DOWDING'S 
Emma  Nokk.— Tho  Stock  of  these  splendid  DAHLIAS  in  in  line 
condition,  and  will  be  sent  out  the  1st  of  May,  A  Lint  of  the 
NtirHcrymen  who  have  ordered  and  can  sujiply  Plants,  will  be 
ndvcrtlicd  the  1st  of  April.  Gentlemen  wIn)  Intend  growing 
thcHo  varieties  may,  by  giving  early  orders,  dcj)end  on  flne  Plunts 
the  flrot  week  In  May,— SuUBbur/f  March  5,  iHi, 


FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  RUTLAND,  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AII.S.^,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL.  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LOkTON", 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c  ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  have  mnch  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing thCy  are  now  supplying  fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly- 
valuable  and  much-esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  higli  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  from  various  Horticultural 
exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated itsexcellent  qualities,  fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlet, 
(see  Gardeners^  Chro7iiclc  of  the  22d  July  last,  page  502),  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  F.\sT0LFF  Raspbkrrv. — We  liavc  received  from  Messrs. 
YouKLL,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  tlie  Fas.olff  Raspberry, 
and  we  find  its  merits  all  that  has  bten  stated  in  favour  of  its 
e.xcellence.  The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  ob- 
tusely conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect 
some  other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly 
and  in  long  succession, " 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1843,  before  the 
Londnn  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  tlierefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouELLandCo.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continues  in  hit;h  perfection  throughout  the  autumnal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  wUh  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),'  upon  the  following  terms  :  — 

Packages  containing  lOO  Canes    .        .    ^2    5s  Orf. 
JDo.  do.  50    do. .     .        .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25     do.       .         .        0  14     0 

Package  included. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  200  are 
ordered. 

***  Caution.— Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  to  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed no  Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  from  their  Nursery. 

THE    NEV/EST    ANa  VERY    BEST    FUCHSLAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c., 

FOR  18J4. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  th& 
Gardeners*  Chronicle:  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  last  week,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  the  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  raetliod  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms : — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  !2s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .         .     40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto      .    60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.* 

The  plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus  *  (which  will  be  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  the  Pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  Patronised  by 
Her  Most  Gracious  Maji;stv  the  Queen,  and  many  of  the 
Nobiliiy,  i'2s.  per  dozen.  For  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  IStli  November. 

qnVO     NEW    SEEDLING    PICOTEES.  —  *' Lady 

-L  Alice  Peel,"  10s.  6rf.,  and  "Mrs.  Benvon,"  10s.  6rf,  per 
pair. — Tliese  two  Eplendid  Picotecs  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  J^ingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youkll  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  ]6th  of  Sept. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners''  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices^ 
of  the  above  highly  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  7fl6  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th,  - 
and  will  be  lound  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultiviilion* 
Prices  as  follows  ;  ^-  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        .        .110 
12  ditto  fine  ditto 1   10    0 

25  ditto  ditto 3    0    0 

1 2  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto         ,    2  10    b 

26  ditto  ditto 5    0    0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youkll  &  Co. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  moat  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  hcg  to  ofl'er  Ihcm  on  the  following  ndvanlfigeoua 
terms:— Fine  robust  i-year-old  plunls,  8  to  10  inches  high,  mf. 
I»er  100,  or  JOs.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEOD  ARA.  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  Ins.,  lOs.  M.  Oacll. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March  7,  I8M. 


CTANDARi^  CURRANTS,  white  and  re(i,  trained  oa 
O  [I  Hiiiglc  Ntcm  to  n  head,  like  Standard  RoscH.-Any  Nur- 
seryman having  any  to  sell  nmy  direct  to  A.  Z.,  .siior.cor  a 
Library,  No.  31  i,  IDkU  Holhorn,  post-puld,  slatlnff  siao  and  price 
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A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,   SOLD  BY 

1X7ARNER    AN'D    WARNER,    Seedsmex,   No.  28, 
V\  Cornhill,  London. 

Acacia  lophantha   .        .    Gs  6d 


1     0 


caliniifolia .  .06 
Aconitum  rubrum  .  .06 
Acliimenes  rosea  superba  2  0 
*AIoiisia  giaiulitlora  .  1  0 
Alslrccineiia,  in  fine  vars  0  6 
*Aiiai?allis  monelll  major  1  0 
,,  azurea  grandi- 
flora  .... 
Anemone,  new  hybrid, 

Russian         .  .  .00 

Antirihinum  hybridiim, 
20   shades  of   colour, 
mixed  .        .        .        .06 
Aquilegia  glandnlosa     ,    0    G 
ArKemone  grandiflora    .     0     0 
Aster,  extra  fine  German, 
24   sorts,   mixed,    from 
imported  varieties      .    0    G 
Aster,    collection    of    21 
varieties,  as  imported, 
most  splendid      .        .50 
*Auricula,from  fine  named 

flowers,  extra      .        .10 
Balsam,  fine  double  Ca- 
mellia-flowered, mixed  0    6 
Balsam,  double  German, 

ISsiiIendid  varieties  .  3  G 
Blamenbachia  iiisignis, 

a  fine  climber      .         .06 
*Boronia  denticulata     .     1     0 
*Brachycome  iberidifolia  0    6 
Cac;ilia  aurea         .        .06 
*Calceolaria,  shrubby  and 
herbaceous,     separate, 
saved  f/om  fine  named 
vars.  and  newest  kinds  1     0 
Calempt;li3  scabcr  .        .    0    G 
Calendrina  grandiflora  .     0     6 
*Calliprora  flava     .         .10 
Ceanotlius  aznreas         .     0 
Calliopsis  Drunimnnclii  . 
,,  grandiflciru 

lutea    .... 
Campanula  Loreii,  blue 

and  white    . 
Campanula  Trachelium 

flore  pleno  . 
*Campanula  stricla,  new 

and  beautiful 
Campanula  pendula 
Canterbury  Bells,  double 

blue  and  white  .  .  0 
Carnation,  from  fine 
named  flowers,  extra 
fine  ...  .1 
Catananche  bicolor  .  0 
Centaurea  Americana  .  0 
♦Chorizema  varium  .  1 
*         ,,  spcctabile   .     1 

*Cineraria,     from    the 
newest  and  most  ap- 
proved varieties  .    0 
CJstus  helianthemum.fur 
rockwork,  mixed  colours  0 
Clarkia  elegans      .        .    0 
„   grandiflora,  crimson  0 
,,    albafimbriata        .    0 
*Clerodendron  speciosum  1 
Clintonia  pulclicUa        .     0 
Coboea  scandens     .         .     0 
Cockscomb,   new  giant 

scailet  .        .        .06 

Cocltscomb,Crig:hton  prize  0    6 
,,  new      dwarf 

yellow .  .  .  .06 
Collinaia  rubra  major  .  0  G 
Commelinii  cffilestis  .  0  6 
Convilvulus  minor,  new 

dark  purple  .         .06 

Convolvulus  inflatus     .    0    G 
Cosmanthus,  three  choice 

varieties      .        .        .06 
Cuphea  silenoides  .        .06 
*Cyclamen,  three  varie- 
ties, mixed  .        .10 
Dahlia,  from  choice  va- 
rieties,   saved  by  tlie 
best  growers       .        .10 
Datura,  double  white    .    0    6 
„        double  purple  .    0    6 
*Davies!a  saligna  .     1     0 
Delphinium  azureum     .    0    6 
„          grandifiornra    0     6 
,,          mesoleucum    0    G 
Dianthus  chinensis,  extra 

fine,  double  .         ,     0 

Didiscus  cosruleus  .        .    0 

Di^i'alis,  new  spotted  .    0 

Eccreinocarpus  scaber  .     0 

»Elichrysum  monstrosum, 

new      ....    0 

*Eliclirysum  macranthumo 

*Brica  andromsediflora  .     1 

*Eriostemon  buxifolinm    1 

Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 

new     ...        .2 

Eutoca  Menziesii  .        .    0 

*ruchsia  lulgcns,  splendid 

dark  varieties      .         .     1 

Euchbia,  fine  vavs.,  mixed  0 

*Gaillardia  coccinea      .    0 

*        „      Wellsiana,  new  0 

*Geranium,     from    the 

finest  new  named  sorts, 

mixed    ,        .        .        .1 

*Gesneria  splendens        .  1 

Geum  splenderis       .         .  1 

Gilia  splendens         .         .  0 

*Gladiolus,  uewand choice 

varieties,  mixed.        .    0 

*Gloxiuia,  fine  varieties, 

mixed  ....     1 
Gloxinia  rubra  splendens, 

per  |)aper     .        .        .2 
Goodetia,  choice  kinds  .    0 
*HearIsease,  from  clioice 
named  varieties, sFivcd 
by  the  best  growers    .     1 
HeliotropiumFeruvianumO 
Hibiscus  Uumboldtii     .    0 
„        grandiflora     .    0 
Hollyhocks,  in  21  sorts, 
splendid      .        .       ,    5 


Hollyhocks,    24,     sorts, 

mixed,  extra  ,  .  Os  6d 
*HoveaCelsii  .         .10 

Iberis  superba        .        .06 
Imjiatiens  glandnligerus   0    6 

*  ,,         new  alba       .     1     0 
*Ipomcea  rubra  cmrulea    1     0 

„        albo,  new        .    1     0 

„        rosea        .        .06 

,,         yellow,  new    .     0     6 

Iporaopsis  elegans .         .06 

Jacobca,    double    dark 

mulberry  .  .  .06 
Jacobea,     new     double 

violet  .  .  .  .06 
*Kennedya,  choice  kinds  1  0 
Larkspur,     German,    12 

kinds,  extra  fine  .     3     0 

Larkspur,  mixed  German  0    6 

Lathyrus  grandiflora  rubra  0   6 

,,  ,,  albo    0    6 

Leptnsiphon   densiflora, 

white,  new  .  ,  .06 
*L!liuni  Philadelpbicum  1  0 
Limnaiitlius  grandiflora  0  6 
Lisiantlins  Russellianus  2  6 
*Loasa  Pentlandica       .    0    6 

*  Lobelia  ramosa,  new 
and  si>lendid       .        ,    0    6 

Lobelia  propinqna  .     0     G 

Lophospermnm  Hender- 
soni-i    .        .        .        .06 

Lucaria  senccioides,  new  0    6 

Lupinus,  German,  12 
varieties,  mixed .        .06 

Lupinus  ramosus  alba, 
new     .        .        .        .06 

*Martyniafragrans         .     1     0 

Marygold,  superb  African, 
extra  fine    .        .        ,06 

Marygold,  superb  French 
dwarf,  extra  fine         .    0    G 

■*  Maorandia      seraper- 

florcns  .         .         .     0     C 

Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color   .        .        .        .06 

*Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color albo,  new  .     1     0 

Mimulus  Denhamii,new 
sweet-scented     .         .06 

Mimulus  Gutlicriana     .     0     6 
„        Carilinalis  splen- 
dens .    0    6 

*Nemophila  discoidalis, 

new  black  .        ,10 

Nemophila  grandiflora 
azurea         .        .        .06 

Nicoti;ina,   new  scarlet    0    6 

Nonea  rosea  .        .06 

CEiiothera  Drummondii  0  6 
,,  macrocarpa  .  0  6 
,,        silenoides       .    0    6 

Oxalis  rosea  .        i    0    6 

Papaver  bracteata  .  0  6 
„       nudicaule        .    0    6 

*Passiaora  incarnata    .    0    6 

*  ,,  edulis  ..06 
Pentstemon  gentianoides 

splendens  .        .06 

Petunia  purpurea,  grandi- 
flora, and  roscn. 

Petunia,  mixed  from  the 
most  splendid  named 
flowers        .        .        .06 

*PhIox  Drummondii,  new 
hirgo  crimson      .         .10 

*Picotcc,  yello  iv  imported, 
mixed    from     named 
kinds  .        .        .06 

Picotee,  saved  from  the 
finest  English  named 
flowers,  per  packet    .1     0 

*Piniclia  hypeiicifolia, 
rosea,  &  Plendersonia    1     0 

Pink,  from  fine-named 

flowers.        .  1     0 

,,  Chinese,  ex.  fine  dbl. 
„  Mountain,  newhybrid 
beautiful  .        .06 

*Polyantbus,  fine  mixed, 
from  named  prize  flow- 
ers       .        .        .        .10 

*Podolobium,  new  im- 
ported species    .        .10 

Poeonia,  8  fine  varieties 
by  name      .        .        .26 

*Pceonia,Moutan  .     1     0 

PortulaccaThellasonii .  0  6, 
,,  splendens    .     0    6 

Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 
colours         .        .        .26 

*PotentUte  Thomasii     .    1    0 

Primula,  sinensis  rubra 

fimbriata  0  6 
„  sinensis  alba,  do.  0  6 
,,        „  rosea,  do.  0    6 

Ranunculus,  saved  from 
superb  new  Scotch  va- 
rieties .        .        .06 

Rhodaiithe  Manglesii    ,    0    6 

*R.hododcndronden-a   .    1     0 

*  It  Lowii  .  1  0 
Salpiglossis,  20  varieties 

mixed,  superb  .    0    6 

Salvia,  varieties  mixed  0  6 
Sanviiaiia  procumbens  0  6 
ScabiosaColumbaria.new  0    6 

*  ,,  elegans,  fine  0  6 
Schizanthus  albus  .        ;    0    6 

,,         Gra!iamii,red      0     6 
,,      Hookerii,  scarlet  0    6 
*Schi20i)etalum  Walkerii, 

sweet-scented  .  .06 
*Schypantbuselegans,newO  6 
*Silencspeciosa,  newand 

beautiful      .        .        .06 
"Stachy^  Downesii         .     1     0 
Stocks,  new  German, im- 
0         ported,  24  vars.,  mixed  0    6 
6        ,,  new,  Prince  of  Wales, 
6  splendid  variety  .    0    6 

6        ,,  Victoria,  new,  violet 

crimson        .         ,         .06 
,  Moss's,  intermediate  0    6 


{_HIessrs.  Warners'  List  of  Flower  end  Vef^etnble  Seeds  continued'] 


Stocks, newbuft'-colrd.,  very 

large,  flowered    .        .    Cs  6i/ 
„  collection  of  3S  vars. 

as  imported,  splendid  6  0 
Statice  sinuata  .  .06 
*Sweet  William,  ncwdou- 

blc,  many  vars.,  mixed  0  6 

Thunbergia  alata,  bufl'        0  G 

„  aurantica        0  6 

,,  alata  alba       0  6 

Tracliymiine  ocerulea     .    0  6 

Traclieltum  coeruleum    .     0  6 

*Troiiffijlurn  Jarrattii    .     1  0 

Canariense  0  6 


TropoBolum  brachyseros  li-  Orf 
,,  pentaphyllum  0     6 

Verbena  tcucrioidcs,  hy- 
brid varieties       .        .06 
Vincarosca  and  alba      .    0    6 
Viscaria  nculata,  new  and 

beautiful      .         .         .26 
Wallflower,  very  fine,  cha- 
meleon        .        .        ,06 
„        now  lilac    .        .06 
„    new  French  striped  0    6 
Zinnia  elegans,  8  new  va- 
rieties, in  names         .    3    0 
„  21  splendid  vars.  mxd.  0    6 
All  tlie  common  sorts  of  FLowEti-SEiiOS  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  List  may  be  had  in  Zd.  papers-     If  requested,  W,  &  W. 
will  mark  each  packet,  whether  hardy,  half-hardy,  or  tender,  to 
prevent  wrong  treatment. 

Peas.— Warner's  Incomparable  Large,  late  Marrow  Peas,  2s. 
per  quart ;  most  delicious  llavour,  and  great  bearer.  Gooseberry 
Lancashire,  saved  from  prize  Seed-fruit,  \s.  do.  Cabbage— War- 
ner's new  early  Asparagus-flavoured,  is.  do.  Fine  Giant  Aspa- 
ragus, plants  two  years  old,  Ss.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars 
for  planting.  New  Early  American  Potato,  the  earliest  known  ; 
an  excellent  kind  for  forcing.  Lancashire  named  Gooseberxies, 
06-.  per  dozen  :  and  the  New  Grape  Currants,  6s.  per  dozen.  A 
constant  supply  of  Hardy  Herbaceous,  Climbing,  and  Exotic 
Plants,  including  all  the  new  and  choice  varieties.  Potter's  cele- 
brated Liquid  Guano,  in  quart  bottles,  with  directions  for  use, 
\s,  Qd.  each. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower-Seeds  may  be  had 
on  application  by  post,  as  a  single  letter. 


PASTURE  AND  LAWN  GRASSES  of  the  Finest 
JL  Quality,  selected  for  every  description  of  soil,  consisting  of 
Poas,  Fescues,  Gold  Grass,  Meadow  Foxtail,  &c.,  with  a  mr)de- 
rate  supply  of  Clover,  will  enable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to 
lay  down  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  Paiticulars  of  quantities 
suitable  to  various  soils  to  be  had,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  acre,  by  application  to  Warner  and  Warner,  Seed-mer- 
chants, 2S,  Cornhill,  London.  Genuine  Italiaa  Rye-Grass,  Man- 
gold Wurtzel,  and  superior  selected  Turnip-Seeds. 


PKRENNIAL  GRASS  SEEDS. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Laving  for  many  years  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  collecting  of  NATURAL 
GRASSES,  and  having  been  employed  by  most  of  the  Nobilify 
and  Gentry  of  Berkshire,  Hampsliire,  and  Oxfordshire,  to  mix 
Seeds  in  proper  sorts  and  proportions  to  suit  tlie  soils  on  their 
Estates,  both  for  laying  down  new  Pastures  and  improving  old 
ones,  have  great  confidence  in  soliciting  orders  from  the  readers 
of  tlie  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  iu  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

SuTTo.v  and  Sons  have  just  published  a  Descriptive  Table  of 
Grasses,  with  some  information  which  tliey  consider  would  be 
acceptable  to  their  Agricultural  friends,  and  which  may  be  had 
gratis.— The  cost  of  the  Seeds  is  very  moderate,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  Table  above  referred  to. 
Agents  for  Potter's  Guano. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  7  and  8.  Market-pl.,  Reading,  Berks. 

OEEDS. — Belgium  Large  White  Carrot,  Is.  per  lb. ; 
^  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Long  Red,  Orange  Globe,  and  Red 
Globe,  Is.  per  lb.  eachj  Le  Couteur's  Belle  Vue  Talavera  Wheat, 
lis.  per  busliel  J  Kintbury  Skinless  Barley,  8s.  M.  per  bushelj 
Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  aeeds  in  Mixtures,  suited  to  soils, 
&c.,  at  32s.  per  acre  ;  Mixed  Sorts  for  improving  old  Grass 
Land,  is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Fine  Sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  &c.,  Is.  id. 
per  lb.  Price  Catalogues  of  Turnips  and  other  Seeds  are  ready. 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  tweeds.— George  Gibbs  and  Co., 
See:l5men,    &c.    to    the   Ag-ri.  Soc.  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  SEEDS, 

WILLIAM  MILLER  has  still  some  of  his  fine  Hy- 
bridised FUCHSIA  SEED,  and  being  saved  from  all  the 
flue  sorts,  will  be  sure  to  produce  some  novelties;  and  being 
anxious  that  every  grower  of  Flowers  should  have  some  of  this 
Superb  Seed,  he  has  reduced  the  Price  as  follows  ;  — 

Packet  of  100  Fine  Seeds  .         .         .         .5s. 

Packet  of  50  ditto ss. 

Packet  of  Extra  Select  Calceolaria  Seed      .        .    2s.  6d. 
Packet  of  Extra  Select  Pansy  Seed       .         .         .2s.  td. 
The  above  will  ba  sent  Post-free;  a  remittance  expected  from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Kenf,  March  6,  1844. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  finest  kinds 
of  GRASSES  and  CLOVER,  warranted  to  insure  a  fine 
Sward  (allowing  two  quarts  to  the  square  rod),  14s.  per  bushel. 
Sent  carriage-paid  to  London,  in  not  less  quantity  than  half  a 
bushel.  Mixtures  for  Lawns  intended  to  be  fed,  lOs.  per  bushel. 
John  Rivers.  Sawbridgewortb,  Herts. 


MELON   tiEEUS. 

ESPiVEY,  having  yet  a  few  packets  of  his  six 
•  superior  kinds  of  MELON  SEEDS,  viz.,  Bekchwood 
(warranted  genuine),  Duncan's  Green-Flesh,  Egvptian, 
IIybrid  Persian,  Hybrid  Cantaloupe,  and  a  splendid  long 
ribbed  green-flesh  Melon,  to  dispose  of,  will  be  happy  to  forward 
them  as  aiiove,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  the  sum  of 
five  shillings,  made  payable  at  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

E.  Spivey,  J.  A.  Houlton's,  Esq.,  Hallingbury  Place, 
near  Bp.  Stortford,  Herts. 


FLOWER-SEEDS.— The  most  Shon-y  &  Hardy  known, 
in  a  Collection  of  50  Sorts,  with  Instructions    .    ^0  12    6 

Ditto  in  30  ditto 0     7     6 

Ditto  in  20  ditto  0    5    0 

The  roost  Clioice  Sorts  of  Tender  and  Hardy  Annuals, 
including  most  Superb  German    Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,   Hollyhocks,  Ncmophylla  discoidalis, 
Viscaria  occulata,  &c.  &C.&C.,  in  50  Sorts         .110 
Ditto,  equally  choice,  in  30  ditto     .     .     0  12     6 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  growing  almost  every  kind  of 
Flower-Seed  worthy  of  recommendation,  are  enabled  to  supply 
their  customers  with  such  New  Seeds  as  will  not  cause  the  dis- 
appointment so  often  experienced  in  atteniptini^-  to  produce  a 
constant  supply  of  bloom  in  the  Flower  Borders. 

N.B. — Parcels  delivered  free  to  London,  or  sent  free  by  Post. — 
Agents  for  Potter's  Guano  &  Whitney's  transparent  Composition. 
—  Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  7  and  8,  Market-pl.,  Reading,  Berks. 

GCH  ARLWOOD,  14,  Tuvistock-row,  Covent-garden, 
•  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public  in 
general,  tliat  his  Catalogue  of  AMERICAN  SEEDS  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  In  it  will  be  found  Cones  of  Pinus  Douglasi, 
215.  per  doz.;  likewise,  his  new  General  Catalogue,  containing 
all  the  newest  and  most  improved  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  j 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  containing  the  more 
select  and  rare  Sorts. 

He  has  likewise  received  his  annual  importation  of  German 
Stocks,  Asters,  Walt-fiowers,  Carnations,  &c.,  &c.  List  with 
prices,  will  be  found  in  the  Abridgment. 

G.  C.  having  been  many  years  in  the  habit  of  making  mixtures 
of  the  diffeient  kinds  of  Grasses  for  Pasturage  of  all  descriptions, 
can  supply  the  same  from  2'Is.  to  3O5.  per  Acre;  or,  in  distinct 
Sorts,  as  may  be  desired.  The  finer  Sorts,  mixed  for  Lawns,  at 
\s,  Qd.  ijcr  lb.  Also  Lucerne,  is.  per  lb.  White  Belgium  Carrot, 
Is.  per  lb.  Altringham  Carrot,  Is.  per  lb.  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Is. 
per  lb.  Yellow  and  Red  Globe  Mangold,  is.  per  lb.  Laing's 
improved  Swedish  Turnip,  is.  per  lb.  Skirving's  do.  do.,  do., 
is.  per  lb.  All  other  Sorts  of  Agricultural  Seeds  equally  loWj  and 
of  genuine  quality. 


THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  Axn  PRINCE  ALBERT  PEAS. 

WM.  JNO.  CORMACK  begs  to  call  the  attentioa  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  to  the  above  two  new 
Varieties,  the  merits  of  which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle.  "THE  BRITISH  QUEEN  on  light  soils,  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  and  will  drive  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  out  of 
the  garden."  "THE  PRINCE  ALBERT,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
season,  produced  Peas  fit  for  the  table  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  sown  at  the  same  time."  Both  varieties  may  be  had 
in  packages  at  3s.  6(Z.  each,  at  W.  J.  C.'s  wholesale  Establish- 
ment, Ncwcross.  or  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  Cnvent  Gaiden. 


NORFOLK  ISLAND  PIME— ARAUCARIA  FXCELSA. 

G  GIBBS  and  Co.  have  a  few  Plants  of  tliis  beautiful 
•  and  Ornamental  Pine;  they  are  handsome,  and  about  3ft. 
high.  Price  6  guineas  each.  Grorce  Giebs  and  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, &c.,  26,  Down  street,  Piccadilly. 

ZOCHER  &  SCHNEEVOOGT,  Nurserymen,  Haar" 
lem,  Holland,  beg  to  stats  that  tiiey  have  just  forwarded  to 
their  Depot  the  following  FINE  TREES  ;— New  Dutch  Red  and 
White  Grape  Currant*!,  6s.  6ti.  per  dozen;  Now  Dutcli  ' 
Gooseberries,  very  large  and  fine-flavoured,  12s.  per  dozen.  Red 
and  Wliite  Antwerp  Raspberries,  20s.  per  100  ;  Prolific,  or 
Treble-bearing  ditto,  50s  per  100. — H.  C.  Corstun,  359,  Strand. 
VICTORIA  PA'RK^ 

JMANDENO  begs  to  acquaint  tlie  trade  and  public  itt 
•  general,  that  he  has  for  sale  the  undermentioned  ROOTS 
and  SEEDS,  in  consequence  of  his  land  being  required  for  the 
Viit  iria  Park  ; — Very  good  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  j 
superior  two-year-old  3ea  Kale  Plants :  and  tlic  following  Seeds, 
of  most  excellent  quality  :  — Two-blade  Onion,  Cauliflowers,  Red 
Cabbage,  transplanted  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radish,  Solid  Red 
Celery,  White  Celery,  Curled  Parsley ,;  Spinach,  &:c.,  &c.;  also 
Horse  Radish  Plants,  and  Licorice  Plants. 
Address  to  John  MAKPErjo,  Grove  Street,  Hackney. 

/tUCUMBER  and   MELON-BOXES  and  LIGHTS^ 

\J  —For  Sdle,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  imoscdiate  use,  warranted  of  the  best  ma-  ' 
terials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  two-light 
Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  \l.  8s.  Garden-lights  made, 
glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot.  Sashes  and  Frames 
made,  gUzcd.  and  hung  complete.  Is.  Srf.  per  foot.— At  Jasies 
Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 
■         *»*   References  given. ____^.^ 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  ccimpetilion  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on 'I'hursday.  March  2!,  18-14,  and  tlie  following  day,  at  12 
o'clock,  about  ONE  THOUSAND  STANDARD  ROSES  in  fine 
condition,  consisting  of  Bourbons,  Hybrid?,  Perpetuals,  Noi- 
settes, &c.  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Dahlias  in  dry  roots. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at 
the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stnne. 


THE  CELEBRATED  SHEFFIELD  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

ri^^OBESOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Messrs.  SCHO- 
-BL  FIELD  and  SON,  (by  order  of  the  Sheffield  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society,)  at  their  Rooms,  in  the  MUSIC  HALL, 
Sheffield,  tm  WnDNESDAY,  27th  of  March,  IS-II,  at  Four  o'clock 
in  the  aficrnoon,  subject  to  conditions  of  Sale  to  be  then  and 
there  produced. 

Tlie  above  magnificent,  far-famed,  and  unrivalled  GARDENS, 
PLEASURE-GROUNDS,  PLANTATIONS.  ORNAMENTAL 
PROMENADES,  Noble  Range  of  CONSERVATORIES  and  PRO- 
PAGATING HOUSES,  FAMILY  MANSION,  CURATOR'S 
HOUSE,  ENTRANCE  LODGES,  GROTTOES,  FOUNTAINS, 
JETS  d'EAU,  and  Superb  Collection  of  TROPICAL  and  other 
PLANTS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  TREES,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  keep  this  an- 
nouncement within  moderate  compass,  and  adequately  describe 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this  attractive  Property,  which 
must  be  viewed  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Without  attemptinga 
connected  description,  some  particulars  are  subjoined  :  — 

These  GARDENS,  of  Freehold  tenure,  are  situated  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  parish  church,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  suburban 
Villas,  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery 
that  even  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  can  boast  of,  are 
encompassed  by  high  walls  on  three  sides,  the  other 
being  fenced  off  by  a  thriving  hedge  of  Hollies,  and 
are  approached  from  the  town  along  two  Turnpike  Roads. 
The  extent  of  the  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds  exceeds  18 
Acres  of  Land,  which  were  laid  out  with  most  exquisite 
taste  by  the  late  Curator,  Mr.  Marnock,  and  have  been  improved 
and  kept  in  order  M-ith  great  care  and  expense  by  Mr.  William- 
son, the  present  Curator.  They  consist  of  La'Ans,  Promenades, 
Shrubberies,  Plantations,  Parterres,  Winding  Walks.  &c.,  orna- 
mented in  rich  profusion  by  almost  every  variety  of  American 
Plants,  Evergreens,  Standard  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs  of  the 
choicest  sorts,  procured  from  the  best  Nur.'^eries,  all  being  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  luxuriance.  To  the  southwest  they  are 
sheltered  by  an  (verhanging  Wood  of  fine  Old  Oak  and  Forest 
Trees  J  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Conservatories  and 
other  Buildings.  A  Reservoir,  Pond  crossed  by  a  Rustic  Bridge, 
Jets  d'Eau,  Artificial  Caverns,  Grottoes,  Swiss  Cottage,  &c., 
have  been  formed  and  built  in  various  parts  of  thexGrounds  for 
tlie  amusement  and  gratitication  of  the  Visitors. 

The  CONSERVATORIES  have  also  been  erected  with  great 
taste  and  skill  near  the  Western  Boundary  of  the  Gardens  ; 
comprising  CENTRAL  HOUSE,  with  Dome  top,  35  feet  high,  60 
feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide,  Two  VA'INGS  and  three  INTERME- 
DIATE HOUSES,  extending  300  feet  in  length,  and  fronted  by  & 
spacious  TERRACE  and  the  GRAND  PROMENADE,  command- 
ing a  Panoramic  View  of  the  surrounding  Landscape.  The  Cen- 
tral House  is  filled  with  rare  and  superb  specimens  of  Palms,  Slre- 
Ictzias,  Screw  Pines,  Pandanas,  Draccenas,  Ficus,  &c  ;  and  in  the 
adjoining  House  is  a  Fine  Collection  of  Orchideous  Plants,  Exotic 
Ferns,  &c.  The  Wings  contain  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Myrtles, 
Banksias,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Acacias,  &c.,  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  two  other  Houses  are  large  Collections  of  Ericas, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Geraniums,  Cactuses,  and  hard-wooded 
Plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  and  other 
Countries.  The  Houses  are  partly  heated  by  hot  water  .ynd 
partly  by  warm  air.  Behind  the  Conservatories  are  open  Sheds, 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Room,  and  Carpenter's  Shop,  and  at  a  short 
distance  therefrom  are  several  Frames  with  a  row  of  PROPA- 
GATING HOUSES,  80  feet  long,  divided  into  four  convenient 
compartments, 

The  MANSION,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cammell,  stands 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  Grounds,  with  private  way  from  the 
high  road,  presenting  a  handsome  elevation  of  two  stories,  is 
built  of  well-dressed  Stone,  and  although  moderate  in  size,  is 
adapted  for  a  Genteel  Family.  The  DWELLING  HOUSE,  occu- 
pied by  the  Curator,  is  contiguous  to  the  Conservatories, 

The  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  to  the  Gardens  consists  of  a 
Magnificent  Archway,  of  rubbed  Stone,  with  Iron  Gates;  there 
being  on  one  side  Apartments  for  the  Lodge  Keeper,  and  on  the 
other  a  Committee  Room,  and  near  thereto  a  Yard  and  Sheds  for 
the  standing  of  Carriages  and  Horses. 

Mr.  WiLLi.\Mso>/  will  show  the  Gardens  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  in  the  Morning  and  Four  in  the  Afternoon,  of  any  day, 
Snndays  excepted;  and  further  Particulars  maybe  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Auctioneers,  or  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  WHEATS 
and  STANIFORTH,  Solicitors,  Sheffield. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  the  PLANTS,  &c.,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Gardens. 
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RANUNCULUSES,    ANEMONES. 

PELAUGONIUMS,    AURICULAS,    CARNATIONS, 

AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Claphnm  Rise, near  London  (removed  from 
•  Walworth),  by  Appointmrnt  Fi.oniST  to  Hkr  Ma  jkstt, 
begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  nnd  Amnfcurs,  tliat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  success  he  has  hail  in  ihc  cultivation  of  the  above 
■flowers  at  hi^  new  Garden,  he  can  offer  them  at  very  moderate 
prices.  He  would  particularly  recommend  an  earlv  application 
to  be  made  for  RANUNCULUSES  and  ANEMONES,  as  they 
should  not  be  planted  later  than  the  end  of  March  to  ensure  a 
good  bloom.  His  Catalogue  of  PELARGONIUMS,  AURICULAS, 
and  NEW  PLANT:^,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post 
on  application.     The  Trade  supplied. 

M'^  ELON  SEEDS.— A  verv  liberal  Remuneration  will 
be  given  for  some  PERFECTLY  PURE  AND  GENUINE 
SEEDS  of  the  under-named  Melons,  or  Sceils  procured  the  last 
year  direct  from  China,  Cabul,  and  Candahar,  will  be  given  in 
exchange:— Striped  Hoosainee,  Darce,  Geree,  Gernula.  Melon 
of  Ger^er,  Nukshevan,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  Italian 
<jreen-flesh. 

Application  to  Mr.  G.  Mills.  Gardener,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  Middlesex. ^ . 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOIt  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WBDNK3DAV,  March  13  Society  of  .Vris     .       ;        a  p  M. 

™n  .r      1   in    r Horticultural         .        ;        3  pm. 

TuKsuAT,  March  19  .!  Minnie  in  .       '       8pm 

"WsoaHiDAT,  March  20  Micro;(copical       .        .       8  p.m. 


"  With  the  exception  stated  below,  trees  imbibe 
from  every  part  of  them  which  is  exposed  to  moisture, 
and  give  off  (transpire)  from  every  part  of  them  whicli 
is  exposed  to  drought.  The  root  is  llie  part  which  is 
constantly  exposed  to  moisture,  and  whicli  furnishes 
the  constant  supply  of  sap  to  the  tree.  That  part  of 
the  root  which  is  universally  believed  to  imbibe  no 
moisture,  the  woody  part,  is  the  only  part  which  does 
imbibe  moisture ;  and  that  pari  of  the  rout  which  is 
nnivei'sal/i/  believed  to  he  ihj  onli/  part  ichichlToes  imbibe 
moisture,  the  unripe  ends  or  fihres,isthe  only  partwhich 
does  not  imbibe  vioisture." 

Such  is  the  startling  declaration  of  Colonel  Green- 
wood, whose  book  on  planting  we  noticed  a  fortnight 
since  (p.  118).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
a  man  who  has  evidently  paid  attention  to  practical 
foresting,  and  has  indulged  in  the  good  habit  of  think- 
ing for  himself;  on  the  other,  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  views  of  preceding  writers,  and  strikes  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  most  solid  observations  in  vegetable 
Physiology.  It  has,  therefore,  a  double  claim  on  our 
attention. 

AVe  will  not  stop  to  inquire  at  what  time  the  terra 
"  spongelet"  was  first  applied  to  the  young  and  tender 
points  of  the  roots  of  plants.     It  will  be  sufficient  to 
■state  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ill-informed 
persons,   who   fancied   the    spongelets  were   special 
organs,  everybody  from  the  days  of  Duhamel  up  to 
tliose  of  Colonel  Greenwood,  has  recognised  in  those 
spongelets  the  most  powerful  of  the  absorbent  parts  of 
plants.     Senebier,  a  Swiss  physiologist,  proved  the 
fact  by  the  following   experiment: — "I  placed,"   he 
i  says,  "  in  water,  a  plant  of  Radish,  inserting  only  the 
j  point  of  the  root ;   it  remained  fresh  for  many  days. 
I  bent  the  root  of  another  Radish,  without  breaking 
I  it,  and  plunged  the  curved  part  in  water,  so  that  the 
I  leaves  and   the  point   of   the  root  were  above   the 
edge  of  the  vessel  employed  :  the  leaves  at  first  flagged, 
but  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  root  was  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  water,  they  recovered  their  original  fresh- 
ness.    I  repeated  the  same  experiment,  with  similar 
results,  on  several  other  plants,  having  roots  flexible 
enough  to  be  bent,  and  sufficiently  clear  of  side  root- 
lets, to  render  the  experiment  trust-worthy." — Phi/sio- 
logie  Vi'gi'lable,  vol.  i.   p.  311.      Duhamel  had  previ- 
oubIv  remarked  that  many  plants  suffered  more  from 
being  planted  under  old   Elms  when  they  were  4  or 
5  feet  off  than  when  they  were  close  to  the  trunk  ; 
"  because,  at  the  former  distance  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
Elms  were  able  to  exercise  their  sucking  force,  while, 
near  the  trunk  Itself,  the  old  roots  were  inactive."  This 
in  fact  is  so  well-known  a  circumstance,  that  it  could 
bariUy  have  escaped  observation,  if  Senebier  had  never 
published  his  Physiology.    Let  us  take  a  few  instances 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.    In  a  fruit  border 
the  wall  trees  become  too  luxuriant ;  the  gardener  cuts 
off  the  points  of  the  roots   where  the  great  act  of 
abiorption  is  going  on,  and  so  fur  the  moment  cliccks 
them.     An  old  tree  is   exhausting  the   soil;  where 
is  manure  added, — round   the  trunk,  or  by  breaking 
up  the  soil  at  a  distance  from  It,  and  introducing  the 
manure  at  that  place.'     We  think  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  that  question.     It  is  true  that  we  have  seen 
Ignorant  people  pouring  water  round  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  in  the  summer,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  it ; 
but   they   might   almost   as    well   have   jmurcd    the 
water  in  another  county.     And  again,  we  all  know 
that  plants  which  are  growing  in  pots  may  be  trans- 
pUnteil  at  those  gcasons  with  safety,  when  'no  precau- 
tioni  would  enable  the  same  plants  to  live  if  taken  out 
Of  the  ground.      In  that  case,  the  proservalion  of  the 
young  and  tender  roots  is  undoublcdly  the  explana- 
tion of  Ihc  uniform  successattendiiig  pot-transplantinp' 
.,j    la  iummcr.  ' 

But  experiment  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that 


the  young  and  tender  fibres  of  plants  are  the  most  pow- 1 
erful  of  their  absorbing  surfaces.  It  is  an  undoubted 
law  that  all  vegetable  tissue  allows  water  to  pass 
through  it  with  a  facility  proportioned  to  its  youth. 
The  younger  is  vegetable  tissue,  the  thinner  it  also  is, 
and  the  more  easily  penetrated  by  fluids.  As  it  grows 
old  it  thickens,  hardens,  and  even  dies  :  and  wiili  that 
thickening,  hardening,  and  dying,  does  its  power  of 
transmitting  fluids  diminish.  The  youngest  parts  of 
the  roots  of  plants  are  the  spongelets ;  next  in  age  is 
the  part  behind  them,  or  the  small  fibres  ;  and  the 
oldest  are  the  large  thick  roots ;  therefore  the  most 
absorbent  are  the  spongelets,  next  the  smaller  fibres, 
aud  last  the  large  thick  roots. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  statements,  that 
we  deny  all  power  of  absorption  to  the  surface  of  old 
roots ;  on  the  contrary  they  no  doubt  do  absorb  to  a 
certain  extent;  and  Col.  Greenwood  is  right  when  he 
says  that  "  trees  imbibe  from  any  part  which  is 
exposed  to  moisture."  But  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  roots  of  plants  absorb  by  tlieir  points  alone,  or  by 
their  old  surfaces  ;  it  is,  whetlier  they  absorb  fastest  by 
the  one  or  the  other :  and  to  that  there  can  only  he 
one  answer.  Col.  Greenwood  says  that  in  transplant- 
ing "  the  supply  must  be  equal  to  the  demand  ;  if  not, 
scarcity  will  ensue  :"  and  nothing  can  be  more  true  ; 
it  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  transplantation.  And 
that  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  food  to 
plants  will  be  greatest  where  the  most  powerful 
absorbing  parts  are  preserved.  Those  parts  are  the 
tender  fibres  and  their  spongy  extremities. 

It  is  superfluous  to  examine  the  evidence  produced 
by  Col.  Gteeinvood  to  prove  that  all  parts  of  plants  in 
contact  with  moisture  will  absorb  it,  because  nobody 
denies  that  fact.  The  true  question  is,  which  parts 
will  absorb  it  fastest,  so  as  to  ensure  a  supply  equal  to 
such  demand  as  may  be  made?  Physiologists  say  the 
spongelets  ;  Col.  Greenwood  undertakes  to  prove  that 
"  roots  do  not  imbibe  at  all  from  the  small  sponges- 
(spongioles)  which  are  supposed  to  exist  at  their  ends." 
Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  his  proof. 

He  begins,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  passage  just 
quoted,  by  denying  the  very  existence  of  spongelets. 
But  we  presume  that  fibres  must  have  an  extremity  ; 
as  they  grow  by  additions  to  the  extremity,  that  part 
must  be  the  youngest;  and  as  spongelet  is  merely  the 
technical  name  of  the  young  point  of  a  root,  a  sponge- 
let must  have  a  real  existence.  AVe  may  therefore 
consider  the  existence  of  spongelets  to  be  sufficiently 
proved.  The  next  argument  is  founded  upon  the  1 
roots  of  Horse  Chesnuts  growing  in  water.  It  was 
found  that  "  where  the  root  was  cut  off  when  several 
inches  long,  the  plant  would  still  grow,  and  would 
continue  to  throw  out  fresh  roots  as  fast  as  they  were 
cut  off."  But  this  proves  nothing  further  than  that 
the  Horse  Chesnut  seed,  when  in  contact  with  water, 
is  capable  of  absorbing  fluid  fast  enough  to  live  until 
the  loss  of  the  rootlets  can  be  repaired.  It  surely 
does  not  prove  that  the  young  fibres  had  no  action. 
Then  it  was  found  that  "if  the  plant  was  divided 
from  the  seed,  by  cutting  the  umbilical  bands,  it  died, 
though  the  root  was  perhaps  twice  the  length  of  the 
plant."  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "  umbilical  bands  ; "  but  if  the  bases  of 
the  seed  leaves  (cotyledons)  are  intended  by  the 
expression,  we  still  find  no  proof  in  support  of  Col. 
Greenwood's  theory ;  for  we  all  know  that  seedlings 
are  incapable  of  living  in  the  absence  of  their  coty- 
ledons. The  experiment  shows  that  roots  cannot  live 
in  the  absence  of  leaves,  or  their  equivalents,  which 
the  cotyledons  are ;  but  by  no  means  that  the  young 
fibres  of  roots  are  useless. 

Beyond  this  experiment  we  find  nothing  in  Col. 
Greenwood's  book  in  support  of  his  novel  views, 
except  the  well-known  fact  that  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted successfully  when  the  fibres  are  for  the  most 
part  cut  off'.  In  those  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  wounded  ends  them- 
selves absorb  fluid  until  the  organisable  matter  lodged 
in  the  vicinity  is  called  into  action  and  has  formed 
fresh  fibres.  And  the  notorious  danger  of  trusting  to 
the  transplanting  of  trees  with  greatly  mutilated  roots 
lies  in  the  chance  that  the  leaves  will  draw  upon  the 
roots  for  fluid  faster  than  the  roots  can  provide  it, 
and  that  thus  the  supply  should  uvl  be  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Let  no  one  therefore  imagine,  because  it  is  possible, 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  to  transplant 
trees  with  few  small  fibres  attached  to  them,  that  it 
is  a  practice  which  can  be  in  any  way  recommended  for 
adoption.  We  must  never  neglect  the  probable,  from 
a  blind  reliance  upon  the  possilile. 

I5ARIlENNi<;8.S  IN  TIIK  FIG. 
Mi/cn  inquiry  lias  tukcn  place  lutciy  iibont  the  manage- 
ment of  F'li^-tretis  in  our  moiHt  climate,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it ;  for  of  fill  our  friiit-trer^s  the  Fig  8(:cmn  mmt  dilli- 
cult  to  bring  undfir  syBtom.  When,  however,  the  hriglit 
and  dry  climate  of  the  I^ust,  where  it  i»  indif^enoiis,  is  taken 
into  conBider;i1ion,  and  compared  with  the  climate  of 
IJrltain,  together  witii  the  rapidly-aliHorhing  powers  of 
both  the  rofiU  and  leuvcs  of  this  plant,  the  wonder  will  be 
mucli  diminishtid. 


Short-jointed  wood  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be^fhe 
criterion  of  fruitfulness  in  most  fruit-trees;  this  is  parti- 
cularly so  with  the  Fig,  and  of  course  i.s  quite  incompatible 
with  lu.vurianee.  Now,  few  persons  that  have  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  habits  will  venture  to  put  manure  of 
any  kind  within  its  reach  in  open-ground  culture  ;  animal 
manures,  especially,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
However,  it  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
manures  ;  even  plain  loam,  with  liberty  to  range,  is  by  far 
too  pov/erfid  a  stimulant  for  the  average  heat  of  our 
summers.  I  have  some  Fig-trees  on  a  south  wall  that  were 
old  trees  when  the  following  detail  of  operations  took 
place  :  they  had  grown  with  excessive  luxuriance  for  many 
years,  and  seldom  bore  fruit  ;  the  leaves  were  twice  as  large 
as  they  shonld  be,  and  the  inlernodes  between  the  buds  on 
the  young  shoots  were  from  four  to  si.':  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  whereas  in  fruitful  Figs  the  internode  is  sometimes 
barely  perceptible.  These  Fig-trees,  in  consequence  of  alter- 
ations, had  to  be  removed,  and  when  they  were  replanted  I 
placed  a  temporary  wall  at  two  feet  distance  from  the 
trees,  and  filled  the  inclosed  space  with  maiden  soil — not 
the  turf,  bu"  taken  from  under  the  turf;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  I  formed  a  substratum  of  bricks,  allowing  only 
nine  inches  of  soil  in  depth.  The  Figs  were  taken  up  in 
November,  and  laid  in  amongst  some  rubbish  until  the 
end  of  March  ;  it  had  been  a  most  severe  winter,  and  the 

trees  when  planted  were  to  all  appearance  nearly  dead 

the  bark  was  much  discoloured.  However,  they  grew  after 
some  weeks,  and  they  are  now  again  too  luxuriant, 
although  they  have  borne  much  better  since  the  operation. 

From  this,  and  many  other  observations  I  have  made 
for  years,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  Fig  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  for  some  luxuriant 
Pears,  to  mi.ic  a  very  considerable  portion  of  stone,  in 
masses  of  some  size,  with  the  soil,  when  the  border  is  pre- 
pared. 1  should  think  that  equal  portions  of  sound  loam, 
rough  lime-rubbish,  and  masses  of  stone,  trod  well  together 
when  dry,  would  be  an  excellent  compost  for  Figs,  or  even 
for  many  tender  Pears.  The  rapid  action  of  the  root  must 
be  impeded  by  some  means — and  what  more  in  accordance 
with  nature  than  acting  thus  on  the  texture  of  the  soil? 
If  this  were  done,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  dis- 
budding and  systems  of  pruning.  The  Thorn- tree,  with 
its  profusion  of  fruit,ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson — growing, 
perchance,  on  a  solid  and  shallow  bank  of  dry  soil  ;  here 
the  annual  growth  is  in  proportion  to  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  the  consequence  is,  extensive  and  per- 
fect elaboration  of  the  sap. — Robert  Errington. 


ON  TRAPPING  VERMIN  DESTRUCTIVE  TO 

GAME. 
Some  gardeners  have  to  act  as  gamekeepers,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  employed  by  gentlemen  whose  in- 
comes are  too  small  to  allow  them  to  keep  men  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pi-eserving  or  of  killing  game.  Though 
many  gardeners  can  kill,  yet  they  sometimes  cannot  pre- 
serve game  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
destroy  vermin.  To  such,  a  few  remarks  on  the  trapping 
of  vermin  that  destroy  game  may  be  useful. 

They  are  generally  taken  in  what  gamekeepers  in  the 
north  call  "  wears."  A  wear  is  only  a  few  twigs  stuck  in 
or  laid  on  the  ground  around  a  bait  and  a  trap,  so  that 
the  animal  to  be  taken  cannot  reach  or  take  away  the  bait 
without  going  over  the  trap.  When  a  wear  is  against  a 
wall,  fence,  tree,  or  bush,  it  is 
usually  in  the  form  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  If  it 
is  made  in  an  open  field,  it  is 
oval.  I  have  said  that  a  wear 
is  made  of  twigs,  but  it  must  be 
made  of  whatever  is  about  the 
spot  on  which  the  bait  is  laid, 
whether  it  is  duckweed.  Rag- 
weed, Ling,  bushes,  or  rotten 
branches.  A  wear,  about  a  foot 
long,  9  inches  broad  at  the  back  or  wall,  6  inches  at  the 
mouth  where  the  trap  is  set,  and  G  or  7  inches  high  (unco- 
vered), is  large  enough  for  the  polecat,  weasel,  >Scc.  ; 
hut  one  to  entrap  a  fox  ought  to  be  2  feet  long,  18  inches 
broad  at  the  back,  and  one-third  narrower  at  the  mouth. 
Almost  all  sorts  of  carrion  may  be  used  as  baits,  which 
ought  to  be  pegged  down  ;  the  traps  should  be  covered 
with  the  same  material  as  that  amongst  which  they  are  set ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  placed  on  sand  they  must  be 
covered  with  sand  ;  if  on  Moss,  with  Moss  ;  or  if  amongst 
rotlen  branches,  with  them. 

The  Fox  is  exceedingly  wary  and  subtle,  and  avoids 
everything  that  has  any  appearance  or  shadow  of  danger. 
On  the  side  of  an  avenue  or  in  a  strip  of  plantation,  if 
there  is  a  foot-path  running  from  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
it  is  a  fgood  place  to  form  a  wear  for  this  animal.  He 
may  also  he  taken  in  wears  near  rivers,  streams,  standing 
water,  spongy  marshes,  or  Furze  covers  :  and  without 
wears,  by  hanging  a  bait  against  a  wall,  fence,  or  tree, 
within  his  reach,  and  setting  a  trap  15  or  18  inches  from 
the  wall,  &c.  Several  traps  around  the  mouth  of  his 
hole  or  "  earth  "  may  likewise  take  him  in  going  in  ;  and 
if  it  is  certain  tliat  he  is  in,  a  trap  ought  to  be  set  inside, 
and  a  few  branches  put  over  the  mouth  of  his  "earth," 
that  he  may  come  upon  the  trap  before  he  is  aware.  If 
the  hole  is  not  darkened,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  come 
out  under  the  trap.  When  it  is  known  which  way  ho 
comes  from  his  cover,  the  best  plan  is  to  fasten  a  bait  of 
an  nnimnl  that  has  been  some  time  dead,  so  that  the 
effluvia  may  he  smelt  at  a  distance,  to  a  stick  or  string,  and 
trail  or  drag  it  round  a  field,  and  then  into  the  centre  of 
it,  where  the  bait  ought  to  be  half  buried,  pegged  down, 
and  three  Irapa  Bf.t  around  it.  This  plan  is  often  nttondea 
with  success.  Foxes,  badgers,  and  other  vei rain  are 
sometimes  taken  in  pitfalls,  hut  as  it  requires  a  htllo  timo 
and  labour  to  moke  them,  and  as  ma  and  cattle  moy  faU 
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into  them,  I  shall  not  recommend  them  for  anything  but 
for  the  domestic  cat.  The  best  places  to  dig  pitfalls  for 
foxes  are  near  his  "  earth,"  and  on  a  path  that  goes  from 
one  plantation  or  cover  to  another. 

The  Polecat,  Stoat,  and  Weasel— T:\iese  vermin  can 
be  taken  in  wears,  boxtraps,  and  counterfeit  or  false  bur- 
rows. Wears  should  be  near  rivulets,  large  heaps  of 
stones,  old  walls,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Wliere  two 
walls  or  fences  join  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  boxtrap. 
In  the  absence  of  a  boxtrap,  four  boards,  wide  enough  to 
let  common  traps  spring,  may  be  nailed  together,  and 
made  to  pass  through  a  wall  or  fence,  and  common  traps 
set  at  each  end  of  it  with  a  bait  in  the  middle.  Traps 
placed  at  the  entrances  of  their  holes,  or  against  holes  in 
stone  fences  through  which  they  pass,  will  take  them. 
False  burrows  should  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  hedges, 
&c.  By  hanging  baits  against  walls,  banks,  fences,  and 
gateposts,  and  placing  traps  under  them,  they  may  be 
taken.  Almost  all  vermin  that  destroy  game  often  pass 
through  gates. 

The  House  or  Domestic  Cat  will  put  her  foot  on  an 
uncovered  trap  to  reach  a  bait  on  a  gatepost.  Puss  is 
easily  taken  in  wears  ;  but  by  using  "  a  charm"  she  is 
much  more  easily  captured.  This  charm  is  the  root  of 
the  shop  Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis).  One  writer  on 
British  plants  says  that  "cats,  and  especially  rats,  Kre 
fond  of  the  roots  of  this  plant."  Another  says  that 
"cats  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  odour  of  them." 
This  root  is  powerfully  attractive  ;  insomuch,  that  if  six- 
penny-worth were  put  into  the  foot  of  a  stocking,  and 
hung  over  the  mouth  of  a  pit-fall  for  a  few  nights,  a 
great  number  of  cats  might  be  taken.  About  as  much  of 
this  material  as  can  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
put  into  a  box-trap,  will  entice  a  cat  to  go  into  it ;  and 
if  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  32-sized  flower-pot  laid 
on  its  side,  poor  puss  will  put  her  head  through  the  noose 
of  a  snare  in  order  to  reach  it. 

The  Carrion  Crow  and  Magpie.— Ihe&e  birds  can  be 
entrapped  in  wears.  The  most  likely  places  to  make  them 
are  near  pools,  spongy  places,  running  water,  on 
sides  of  rocky  hills,  and  in  open  fields.  In  spring,  and 
the  beginning  of  summer,  eggs  ought  to  be  used  as  baits, 
and  carrion  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  very 
good  way  to  take  them  is  to  fix  a  dead  cat,  rabbit,  or 
an  egg  in  the  cleft  of  a  stick,  and  put  it  in  a  pool  or  pond, 
or  standing  water,  within  4  inches  of  the  edge,  where  a  trap 
should  be  placed,  and  well  covered.  If  the  edge  of  the 
pool  does  not  answer  well,  a  narrow  turf-bridge  15  inches 
long  should  be  made,  on  the  extremity  of  which  a  bit  of 
flesh  or  an  egg  ought  to  be  laid,  to  entice  the  bird  to  walk 
over  the  trap.  A  dead  sheep  or  lamb  is  excellent  bait  for 
carrion  crows.  This  should  be  placed  in  an  open  field, 
and  traps  may  be  set  within  6  inches  of  its  belly  and  eyes. 
If  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  more  than  one  crow  at  the 
bait,  it  is  advisable  to  place  traps  on  the  little  hillocks  that 
are  near  it;  for  when  one  crow  is  trapped  the  others  hover 
above  it  for  a  little,  and  then  alight  on  these  hillocks.  By 
these  means  may  be  taken  all  animals  that  are  destructive 
to  game. — A.  Pettigrew,  Wrotham  Park  Gardens. 


FAMILIAR     B.OTANY. 
Morphology,  No.  VI. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 
*  Lift  up  the  eye  of  faith  and  thou  wilt  see 
The  clear  blue  sky  of  the  untroubled  heavens." 


Having  now  cleared  away  the  historical  matter  which 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  Morphology  to 
your  readers,  I  shall  henceforth  discontinue  all  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  confine  myself  to  an 
explanation  of  what  appear,  at  this  day,  to  be  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  and  for  the  better  doing  so  I  shall  begin  with 
the  beginning. 

Of  all  the  prodigies  with  which  science  brings  us  ac- 
quainted, nothing  can  be  compared  for  interest  to  the 
TRANSFOUMATioNS  OF  ELEMENTARY  matter.  They  are  bo 
surprising,  so  difficult  to  observe,  and  so  entirely  unlike 
■what  the  untaught  sense  is  conscious  of,  that  they  are  among 
the  last  things  whose  truth  reason  and  evidence  succeed 
in  impressing  upon  the  human  mind.  The  Pitt  Diamond 
is  valued  at  the  sum  of  100,000?.  This  mass  of  precious 
adamant  is  composed  of  the  most  valueless  material ;  of 
nothing  better  than  human  breath,  solidified  by  the  ope- 
ration of  unknown  forces.  There  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  the  two  substances  j  fancy  cannot  paint  any 
two  things  more  entirely  dissimilar  than  human  breath 
and  diamond.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the  same,  and 
beneath  the  mere  action  of  heat  the  gem  loses  its  solid- 
ity, and  is  expanded  into  human  breath  again.  What  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  surprising,  it  was  plants  which 
stole  from  animals  the  matter  of  this  gem,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  a  condensation  of  charcoal.  It,  the 
most  brilliant,  and  most  solid  substance  in  creation,  is  a 
transformation  of  one  of  the  most  opaque,  porous  and 
uninviting  materials  that  we  know  of.  Charcoal  itself  is 
but  a  piece  of  wood  deprived  of  its  water.  Here  is  one 
great  Morphological  fact.  If  you  ask  why  this  thing  is  so, 
and  inquire  where  the  force  resides  that  impressed  such 
properties  on  matter,  the  only  answer  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Most  High. 

Go  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  He  will  show 
you  a  bottle  of  air  or  gas  labelled  O,  and  called  oxygen  ; 
another  labelled  H,  and  called  hydrogen  ;  a  third  marked 
COq,  and  called  carbonic  acid.  These  are  neither  to  be 
seen,  smelled,  nor  felt.  They  wholly  escape  our  ordinary 
senses.  You  would  never  believe  that  the  bottles  contained 
anything.  But  you  find  that  a  match  burns  brightly  in 
O,  sets  H  on  fire,  and  is  extinguished  by  CO3.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  bottles  do  contain  something, 
although  the  ordinary  poweis  of  pecceptioa  ma;  fail  to  de- 


tect it.  Out  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  these  bottles 
are  plants  composed.  Yes,  the  solid,  opaque,  touchable, 
visible,  fabric  of  a  plant  is  a  transformation  of  the  trans- 
parent, untouchable,  invisible  materials  in  those  bottles. 
H  and  O  go  together  and  form  HO,  which  is  water,  the 
most  important  and  common  of  all  forms  of  fluid  matter  ; 
by  their  union  they  become  visible  and  touchable  ;  their 
oiiginal  qualities  are  changed:  the  new  compound  will 
neither  catch  fire  like  H,  nor  assist  a  match  to  burn  like 
O,  but  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  fire  in  every  form.  If  you 
doubt  this  fact  the  Chemist  will  separate  water  for  you 
into  its  original  elements,  and  H  will  burn,  while  O  will 
assist  to  burn,  just  as  before. 

In  like  manner  CO,  is,  by  the  chemical  processes  of 
separation,  found  to  consist  of  the  O  already  brought  on 
the  si  age,  and  C,  which  signifies  charcoal  (carbon),  so  that 
although  soot  and  all  such  matters  are  both  opaque  and 
soft,  yet  they  consist  in  reality  of  the  transparent  O  and 
the  adamantine  matter  of  the  diamond.  What  can  be  more 
strange  than  this  metamorphosis.' 

But  others  quite  as  singular  have  to  follow.  The  green, 
the  red,  the  white,  the  blue  of  vegetation,  the  iron  trunk 
of  the  Oak,  the  tender  mucilage  of  the  Starjelly,  the  gum, 
starch,  and  sugar  Ihatnourish  us,  the  many  vegetable  pro- 
ducts that  heal  our  diseases,  or  cut  us  off  by  their  poisonous 
qualities  ;  the  soft,  the  hard,  the  dry,  the  moist,  fabrics 
that  constitute  the  solid  masses  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
are  little  more  than  compounds  of  the  H,  O,  and  C  already 
mentioned.  For  example,  D  parts  of  H  and  O,  and  12 
parts  of  C  go  together  and  form  sugar ;  then  if  two  parts 
of  H  and  O  are  added  we  have  gum  ;  a  much  smaller 
change  produces  starch  ;  and  the  dry  unchanging  woody 
texture  of  a  tree  only  differs  from  the  sugar  that  is  so  soft 
and  nutritious,  in  having  a  little  less  of  H  and  O  in  its 
composition. 

Metamorphoses  like  these— and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them— give  rise  to  the  whole  of  the  infinitely  varied  pro- 
ducts of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  When  the  Frenchman 
is  sipping  his  eau  suoree,  he  is  indulging  in  a  feast  of 
charcoal  and  water  ;  when  the  laundress  views  with  ad- 
miration the  magical  eS'ects  of  starch  upon  her  mistress's 
rufl's  and  laces,  she  only  does  homage  to  the  eff'ects  of 
charcoal  and  water ;  the  sailor,  whose  pride  is  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England,  is  still  but  a  worshipper  of  charcoal 
and  water;  the  prince  who  exchanges  his  forests  for 
diamonds  is  a  barterer  of  charcoal  for  charcoal,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  little  more  than 
a  metamorphosis  of  charcoal  and  water  in  countless 
masquerading  forms. 

Such  are  the  elementary  changes  that  science  recog- 
nises in  the  matter  out  of  which  the  tissue  of  plants  is 
constructed.  We  siiall  next  see  that  the  many  forms 
of  tissue  are  again  metamorphoses  of  but  one  simplest 
type.— ^.  E. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Diseases  of  Plants. — In  treating  of  the  ''  Diseases  of 
Plants,"  you  say,  at  p.  99  (Feb.  7),  "The  medical  man 
divides  diseases  into  functional  and  organic,  and  under 
the  former  head  places  all  those  diseases  in  which  he 
cannot  detect  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  diseased 
organ  ;  but  this  arises  from  his  want  of  the  power  of  ob- 
serving (he  minute  changes  of  structure  on  which  the 
diseased  function  depends.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
function  independent  of  structure,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  function  can  be  deranged  whilst  the  struc- 
ture is  quite  perfect."  Such  a  proposition  as  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  without  some  qualification  ;  and  it 
would  be  well  that  such  an  authoritative  dictnm  should 
not  be  made  to  prejudice  your  readers  against  one  of  the 
most  useful  maxims,  and  best  rules  of  guidance,  in  the 
practice  of  their  medical  advisers.  It  is  true  that  this 
useful  division  of  diseases  into  two  great  classes  is  in  part 
conventional,  and  standing  in  the  stead  of  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  to  speak  more 
popularly,  the  exact  and  essential  nature  of  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  an  organ,  which  we  call  disorder  or  dis- 
ease. But  it  is  quite  as  gratuitous,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  assume,  that  the  action  (for  that  is 
function)  of  an  organ  may  not  vary,  without  change  of 
structure  ;  or  that  the  simultaneous  action  or  function  of 
parts  (for  that  constitutes  health  or  disease,  as  the 
case  may  be)  may  not  lose  their  consentaneousness 
without  such  change.  Neither  proposition,  perhaps,  is 
capable  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  and  your  columns 
are  not  the  place  for  a  lengthened  discussion  of 
the  subject ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show,  by  a  little 
analogy,  that  the  doctors  have  some  reason  on  their 
side.  The  animal  body  is  composed  of  many  or- 
gans, the  consistent  and  harmonious  working  of  which 
constitutes  healthy  existence — life  ;  in  its  best  sense — 
ease.  If  this  harmony  is  disturbed,  if  any,  or  all  of  these 
organs  are  unduly  worked,  or  if  any  one,  or  some,  or  all 
are  idle,  the  healthy  current  of  existence  is  disturbed,  and 
disease  is  the  consequence.  Now,  the  actions  or  functions 
of  the  several  organs  depend  on  certain  moving  powers, 
derivable  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  ;  and  it  may  happen,  and  often  does  happen, 
that  these  moving  powers  are  unduly  and  irregularly  sup- 
plied, and  thence  comes  derangement  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine, loss  of  healthy  action,  and  disease  ;  just  as  an  in- 
animate engine,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  overdone,  or  un- 
derdone, by  its  moving  power,  be  it  steam,  or  wind,  or 
water,  or  any  other,  and  a  stoppage,  or  a  derangement, 
of  its  ordinary  or  proper  function  induced.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  evident  the  stoppage,  or  disordered  action  does 
not  depend  on  any  organic  change,  or  structural  fault ; 
the  moving  power,  and  the  object  to  be  set  in  motion,  are 
unequally  balanced,  and  the  machine  works  badly,  or  is 
stopped.      Take  another  analogy  (for  such  similitudes 


will  pel  haps   be  better  understood  by  your  readers  who 
are  not   apt   to   be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
siological, or  pathological  workings  of  their  animal  ma- 
chines),   and    compare    the    healthy    condition    of    the 
animal  body   to  a  well-tuned   and    well-played   musical 
instrument.     With  the  due  and  appropriate  application  of 
the  moving  power,  all  is  harmony  and  ease  ;  put  the  same 
instrument  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  artist,  let  the 
moving  power  be  unduly  distributed,  let  its  various  parts 
be  unduly  and  unarlfuUy  animated,  and  all  is  discord  and 
disease.     To  bring  the  matter  more  home  1 — we  will  sup- 
pose a  healthy  person  just  about  to  sit  down  with  a  good 
appetite  to  his  dinner ;  he  is  told  that  his  banker,  in  whose 
hands  he  has  a  large  deposit,  has  stopped  payment,  and 
he   sends  his   meat  away  untouched.     Or   suppose   the 
happy  father  of  a  family,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  having  just  taken  a 
hearty  meal,  is  told  that  his  eldest  son  at  college  is  lying 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  first  immediate  effect  is,  at 
the  least,  a  fit  of  indigestion.     In  both  these  cases  there  is 
functional  derangement  without  change  of  structure;  re- 
verse the  picture  to  either  of  these  persons,  their  funof 
tional  powers  and  appetites  return  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
motive  power  within  them  operates  in  its  proper  channef, 
and  their  disease  is  at  an  end.     Still  more  to  the  point : — 
there  are  innumerable  cases  on  record  where  the  functions 
of  particular  organs  have  been  disturbed  for  years  by  what 
was  called  sympathy  (now  more  correctly  the  reflex  action 
of  nerves),  and  have  been  immediately  restored  by  the 
removal  of  the  remote   excitant  cause.      In  such  cases 
there  could    not  be    any  structural  derangement.     Not- 
withstanding all    I  have  said,   I    still   concede   to  you, 
that   there  is  no  function  independent  of  organism.^  I 
only  maintain,  that  there  may  be  disorder  without  lesion 
of  parts,  or  change  of  structure ;  and  that  till  we  know 
more  of  the  proximate  changes  of  the  vital  actions  (vital 
Chemistry,  I  might  have  said)  we  have  reason  to  abide  by 
a  distinction  as  philosophical  as  it  is  convenient — so  con- 
venient, that  I   bet  my  best  Melon,  of  the  forthcoming 
summer,  to  "  L.  E.'s  "  best  bunch  of  Grapes  (the  good 
English  method  of  settling  a  dispute),  that  he  will  by- 
and-by,  when  he  trea's  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  pro- 
duced by  too  much  or  too  little  nutriment,  too  much  or 
too  little  warmth,  and  so  forth,  use  the  distinctions,  and 
perhaps  the   phrases  now    in   discussion.     In  the  fore- 
going illustrations  of  my  position,  I  have  not  overlooked 
the  objection  which  will  probably  occur  to  the  able  writer 
of  your  "  article,"  that  a  change  may  take  place  and  does 
take  place  in  the  vascular  system,  and    the  distribution 
of  blood  in  the  disturbed  organs  ;  and  this  he  will  say  is 
tantamount  to  structural  change-  I  have  provided  against 
this  by  admitting  the  agsncy  of  that  fluid  as  a  motive 
power.     More  may  be  said  to  meet  this  objection ;  but 
your  readers  will  probably  think  there  is  enough  for  the 

present l\t.    D.      [We   must   still   maintain  that   our 

position  is  correct.  "  M.D.,"  in  his  own  instances,  shows 
clearly  that  there  must  be  derangement  of  structure  to 
produce  functional  disorder.  The  convenience  of  the 
term  functional  disease  in  medicine  we  admit,  but  we 
deny  its  correctness.  We  shall  endeavour  in  all  cases 
to  point  out  the  structural  change  on  which  the  decayed ' 
functions  of  plants  depend. — L,  ii'.]  1 

IVard's    Cases.  —  The    following  is   a   drawing  of  a 
"  Ward's  case"  of  my  own  designing  and  making.     It  has 

been  filled  with 
a  great  variety 
of    plants    for 
some  time  past«' 
and     they     all; 
seem   to    enjoy' 
their     position, 
a    a    a   is   the; 
frame    or    casei 
which    contains 
the  soil  in  which 
the  plants    are 
placed ;  the  ceu-[j 
tral     pillar,    b,\ 
has    a    creepei 
twining     round 
it.     The   housf 
itself    is    orna- 
mental, and  par. 
ticularly     suit- 
able  as  a   "  Drawing-room   Greenhouse."     It   seems  t( 
require    very  little  care  except   occasionally  picking  of 
decayed  leaves.     The  shape  is  exceedingly  light  and  sim. 
pie,  and  it  can  be  made  even  more  so  by  the  omission  0 
the  arches  and  "tracery"  marked  c. — J.  L.  Snow,  Swin. 
ton  Gardens. 

The  Faslolff  Rasplerry. — I  obtained  in  1S42  som. 
canes  of  the  large  sort  of  Raspberry  mentioned  by  "  Fai 
Play  "  as  growing  at  Filby,  and  at  the  same  time  some  c 
the  Fastolff  from  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.;  the  latte 
proved  far  superior  both  in  size  and  flavour  of  fruit,  thi, 
canes  growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  and  literal!; 
covered  with  fruit. — Justice,  Liverpool,  [We  have  thi, 
correspondent's  name.],j 

Cucumbers. — For  two  years  past  I  have  entirely  dis 
carded  the  old  method  of  growing  Cucumbers  on  dunjj 
hot-beds,  or  of  allowing  them  to  grow  on  the  surface  Oj 
the  soil  at  any  time.  I  find  that  by  training  them  tij 
trellises  I  have  not  half  the  trouble  with  them  that  is  rei 
quired  by  the  old  plan,  and  that  the  plants  continttj 
much  longer  in  bearing  when  so  treated.  I  have  haij 
plants  in  this  way  continue  in  a  bearing  state  and  ii: 
perfect  health  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  itisverj 
seldom  we  are  without  Cucumbers  here  all  the  year  round, 
We  have  at  this  place  a  range  of  pits  Jabout  a  hundre|  > 
feet  in  length  and  nine  feet  wide  inside,  heated  with  tw 
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rows  of  hot-water  pipes  along  the  front  and  both  ends  ; 
the  lower  or  return  pipe  lies  in  a  trough  made  of  bricks 
and  Roman  cement ;  this  can  be  filled  with  water  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  pipe,  that  it  may  raise  a  constant 
and  powerful  steam  in  the  pit  wlien  required.  Besides 
Pine-apples,  in  this  pit  I  grow  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
various  other  things.  Instead  of  brick  partitions  I  have 
movable  wooden  ones,  which  I  find  very  convenient.  By 
tliis  means  I  can  easily  enlarge  or  reduce  the  size  of  eacli 
compartment  to  suit  exactly  the  purpose  it  may  be  wanted 
for.  Suppose  that  in  next  autumn  I  sliall  have  fruited 
off  a  number  of  Pines,  and  consequently  have  three  or 
four  lights  to  spare,  I  sliall  begin  to  prepare  for  a  winter 
crop  of  Cucumbers.  After  throwing  out  all  the  tan,  and  fix- 
ing ina  partition  of  boards,  I  next  build  a  temporary  wall  of 
loose  bricks  lengthwise,  about  four  feet  from  the  front 
wall,  and  fill  up  the  space  with  tan  for  bottom-heat. 
"When  the  heat  is  risen  to  the  proper  degree  for  putting 
in  the  plants,  the  soil  is  put  on  in  little  hills  at  first,  and 
the  ttcUis  is  fixed  in  ita  place,  in  which  is  h-ft  an  open 
space  at  the  back,  in  one  of  tlie  corners,  about  two  feet 
square,  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  to  regulate  the  plants. 
This  is  very  easily  accomplished  by  pushing  down  the 
light  and  having  a  short  ladder  to. step  upon  ;  tlie  laps  in 
the  glass  are  puttied  perfectly  close,  and  for  at  least  four 
months  in  winter  no  air  whatever  is  admitted,  and  the 
plants  receive  very  little  water, — say  once  in  a  month  at 
most, — and  then  only  a  small  quantity  is  given  tliem.  In 
pruning  up  the  centre  of  eich  liylit  I  generally  take  only 
a  single  shoot,  which  pushes  cut  its  bearing  laterals 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  this  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  trellis  under  the  light.  Should  any  accident 
happen  to  the  main  shoot,  a  lateral  brought  into  its  place 
Bvili  soon  fill  up  the  vacancy.  With  respect  to  the  sorts 
most  worthy  of  cultivation,  I  have  tried  a  good  many  of 
the  most  famed  varieties  for  three  years  past,  and  I  find 
they  diifer  widely,  both  with  regard  to  bearing  and  hardi- 
ness. The  true  Sion  Cucumber  is  the  kind  that  I  prefer 
before  all  others  for  general  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  hardy  and 
prolific  bearer,  and  answers  either  in  winter  or  in  summer 
for  pot-culture  or  for  planting  out  in  beds.  Of  the  long 
binds  the  best  I  have  met  with  is  one  that  was  sold  in 
London  two  years  since,  under  the  name  of  the  Superb 
White  Spine  ;  it  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  I  had 
three  lights  of  it  last  year,  which  kept  in  bearing  for  12 
mouths,  and  would  have  borne  longer  if  they  had  been 
allowed.  It  frequently  grows  from  22  to  2G  inches  long, 
and  is  a  very  handsome-shaped  fruit.  From  one  plant 
3f  this  growing  in  a  box  standing  on  the  footpath  in 
a  corner  of  the  Pine-stove,  I  have  cut,  since  the  middle  of 
lanuary,  seven  brace,  averaging  18  inches  in  length  each, 
riie  blaok-spined  sorts  ajipear  to  require  a  stronger  heat, 
md  are  of  a  more  rambling  liabit  than  those  that  are 
white-spined  ;  but  I  have  just  now  in  bearing  tliree  lights 
)f  Latter*3  Victory  of  England,  which  seems  to  be  a 
rery  hardy  sort,  as  well  as  a  handsome  and  prolific  bearer  ; 
t  is  the  best  black-spined  Cucufiiber  I  have  yet  met  with. 
~Rohert  Reid,  Noh'e  Thorpe. 

Inscripliojis. — In  order  to  clear  a  stone  slab  of  Lichens, 
tlace  the  stone  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  if  conve- 
lient ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  cover  it  with  loam  or 
oil — the  richer  the  better.     If  the  stone  should  form  part 
f  a  wall,  this  may,  nevertheless,  be    done  by  fixing   a 
oard  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  filling  up  the  space 
"ith  soil.     In  Scotland,  grave-stones  may  be  frequently 
ecn  lying  on  the  ground,  face  downwards, for  the  purpose 
f  destroying    Lichens   and   rendering   the    inecriptions 
;giblc.— 1^  G.  H. 
'■   Veast. — "We   have  received   three  recipes  for  making 
'  easf,    from    different   correspondents.     One  informs  us 
lat  the  following  never  fails  to  make  light  good  bread  : — 
'  lash  about   two  quarts  of  malt  in  a  gallon    of   boiling 
-  ater,  and  let  it  stand  about  two  hours,  then  skim   it  oft' 
'  ito  another  small  tub,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  cool, 
■*|ld  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  which  will  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  a  large  baking.     Repeat  this  whenever 
*')U  want  a  fresh   supply,   always  keeping   a  little  of  the 
-'irrner  yeast  to  make  the   next  work  ;  the  process  is  the 
'ime  as  brewing,    only  without   adding   Hops,  or  boiling 
•J  e  wort.     If  the  weather  is  very  cold  it  may  require  to 
put  by  the  kitchen  fire   to  make  it  work.      Yeast  will 
1  to  the  bottcm  of  the  tub,  besides  that  which   rises  to 

*lc  top. Another  states  tliat  eight  gallons  of  excellent 

|-['|ftst  may   be    made  as   fallows  : — Take    ten    gallons   of 

iter,  and  half  a  pound  of  Hop^,  boil  them  for  two  hourg, 

m  strain  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  stir  in  half  a  peck 

ground  malt,  niix  them  well  togetlier  and  stir  occasion- 

f ;  let  it  stand  until  blood-warm,  then  take  one  gallon 

y«ast,  from  the  brewer  at  first,  and  afterwards  from  the 

oains  of  your  own  stock,  with  two  poundH  of  fiour,  mix 

together,  and  let  it  work  eight  hours,  then   stir  it  up, 

1  strain  into  a  barrel,  and   keep   it  well   corkud.     Tlie 

ult  will  be  ab^>ut  eigl»t  gallons,  which   has   an   appear- 

«  betneen   that  of  thick  beer  and   thin   yeast.     The 

thod  of  uaing   this   yeast   for   the   manufacture  of  3o 

ne  of  bread  is  an  follows  :— Boil  one  and  a  half  peck  of 

i2  '*'***■'  '"''*'»  them  well  and  strain  them,  add  about  one 

1*^1  a  half  gallon  of  cold  water,   mix  them  well   tpgethcr, 

nonegallonof  the  above  patent  yeast,  with  two  pounds 

;  "l''**'f»  •lir  up  well,  and  cover  down  for  five  hours'  prior 

/.A  wtting  sponge,  which  will  be  ready  in  seven  or  eight 

[it^J  .ri,  according  to  the  weather;  great  precaution    must 

■ii<  ited  in  taking  the  sponge  at  tlju  first  or  fiecond  fall,  in 

J  B  :r  to  get  the   bread   dweet.     The  dough    must   not   be 

*?  *'**  ^  ''*^  longer  than  an  hour  in  hot  wcilher,  but  put 

«  w  '  the  oven  &»  soon  m  pomiiblc.     This  will  he  found  to 

?*•  JSpy  ^Jrcwcr'i  ycait  that  can  be  made,  if  propi-rly 

tiirt  I    Thii  receipt  is  on    a    Urge   scale,    aud    will,   of 

^'**f*      *  ^  ^^  proportionibly  divided   for  domestic 

•mallet   cpiantity    be    made,    vi/.,    a    gallon 
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or  two,  it  will,  if  in  a  stone  bottle,  tightly  corked, 
and    put   in   a  cool    place,  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 

A  lliird    communication    says: — Boil    one  ounce  of 

Hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  until  the  Hops  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  strain  it,  and  when  milk-warm,  add  six 
ounces  of  flour  and  five  of  sugar;  set  the  mixture  by  the 
fire,  stiiTing  it  frequently  ;  in  48  hours  add  four  pounds 
of  potatoes,  boiled  and  bruised  fine  ;  next  day  bottle  the 
yeast— it  will  keep  a  month.  One-fourih  of  yeast,  and 
three  of  warm  water,  is  the  proportion  for  baking.*.,,* 
[We  have  tried  this,  and  find  i^  a  good  substitute  for 
yeast.  A  fourth  communication  on  this  subject  very  nearly 
agrees  nith  the  List.] 

IVhiii  is  the  lest  Temperature  for  the  Pine- Apple  9^ — 
We  are  always  best  answered  if  the  reply  to  our  queries 
can  be  obtained  from  Nature  ;  and  the  reply,  therefore,  to 
the  above  query  shall  be  from  observations  made  at  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the  yellow  flt;shed  Pine- 
apples are  lijgh- flavoured,  and  commonly  weigh  between 
5  and  C  lbs.;  and  Mr.  Speede,  in  his  "  Indian  Hand- 
Book  of  Gardening,"  says  (p.  18.'i)  that,  by  a  system  of 
very  ordinary  cultivation,  his  brother  grew  them  weighing 
7^  lbs.  This  was,  of  course,  when  the  plants  were  ex- 
posed to  a  climate  of  which  the  following  Table  shows 
the  monthly  averages  of  temperature  taken  at  the  hottest 
and  coldest  periods  of  the  2-t  hours.  Now,  although  Pine- 
apples may  be  obtained  nearly  all  the  year  at  C3iilcutta, 
yet  their  period  of  greatest  perfection  is  from  April  to 
September.  This  may  be  termed  their  ripening  or  stove 
period;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  referring  to  this  Table, 
that  the  average  maximum  temperature  of  that  period  is 
above    91°,  and  the   average  minimum  more  than  TO'': 


34.5  30  1)1'. 5   97.     J5.     91.5  88.  S?.  QO.  C)l.|35  5   SI. 5 
i;j.   I77-5  7^'^  ^1.     60.  <».  80.  ;5.|6l.     h-j. 
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Max.  Temp. 
Min.  Temp. 

I  may  just  observe  that  the  above  are  average  tempera- 
tures,  and  that  the  Pine-apple  in  Bengal  often  has  to  en- 
dure such  widely-differing  temperatures  as  12D'^  and  53°. 
From  these  facts  I  conclude,  that  if  in  England  the  tem- 
peratures each  month  never  ranged  higher  in  the  Pinery 
than  t'.ie  minimums  in  the  above  Table,  they  would  not 
be  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  light  of  our 
latitude. —  George  )V.  Johnscn. 

Larch  and  other  liesinoiis  Trees — In  a  late  Number 
are  some  observations  by  "  C.  Wren,"  on  an  article  of 
mine,  p.  61,  on  the  propriety  of  felling  Larch  for  dura- 
bility in  the  early  part  of  summer.  The  words,  *'  June 
is  the  best  time  to  fell  resinous  trees  for  durability," 
require  explanation.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  tliis ; 
"  Sly  friend— an  experienced  person — says  they  should  be 
felled  just  when  the  sop  begins  to  be  fluid,  in  spring 
before  the  first  buds  and  leaves  are  expanded,  as  the 
resinous  fluid  is  more  regularly  dispersed  in  the  wood  " 
(perhaps  by  being  more  miscible,  and  filling  up  the  pores 
— at  least  he  said  the  timber  was  better  from  that  circum- 
stance.) This  brings  the  time  I  intended  to  state  for 
felling  such  trees  to  the  period  "  C.  W.  H."  proposes, 
viz  ,  in  March.  I  then  inquired  if  such  were  the  fact, 
and  could  it  be  corroborated  by  other  experienced  per- 
sons ?  As  the  sap  or  resinous  fluid  remains  in  Larches 
in  a  dormant  state  all  the  winter,  viz.,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
autumn,  it  cannot  have  undergone  much  change,  if 
any,  before  the  buds  and  leaves  have  expanded  ;  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  but  early  in  spring  is  the  best 
season  for  felling  such  trees,  but  whether  jutt  before  or 
after  the  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion,  requires  to  be  proved 
by  accurate  experiment — 1  am  inclined  to  think  after. 
The  bett  time  to  prune  resinous  trees,  to  prevent  bleed- 
ing, is  soon  aft«r  the  sap  is  fixed,  late  in  autumn  or  early 
in  winter,  or  else  after  the  first  buds  and  leaves  hace 
expanded  in  spring,  but  by  no  means  when  the  sap  first 
begins  to  flow  in  spring.  —  ff.  Billi'igton. 

Preservation  of  Wood. — In  a  late  Chronicle^  "A  Sub- 
scriber "  asks  for  information  about  Burnett's  Antiseptic 
Solution.  Tliis  is  the  chloride  of  zinc,^  patented  by  Sir 
William  Burnett  in  1838,  and  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully tried  at  the  Woolwich  Dock  Yards,  and  is  now 
becoming  adopted  in  the  navy.  It  has  been  found  supe- 
rior to  Kyan's  Patent  Solution,  the  chloride  of  mercury. 
The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  contains  one  pound 
of  the  chloride  to  five  gallons  of  water.  Another 
simple  process  for  preserving  wood  and  other  substances 
appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  John  Bethell.  This  consists  in 
the  application  of  creosote,  along  with  coal-tar,  or  other 
bituminous  matter.  The  wood  is  thoroughly  saturated  to 
the  centre  of  the  log  with  great  rapidity.  A  loud  of  Fir 
timber  will  absorb  as  much  as  forty  gallons,  the  cloee- 
grained  woods  less.  A  cubic  foot  of  Beech  usually  weighs 
Bibs,  heavier  after  it  has  been  prepared  by  this  plan  ihan 
before.  The  price  of  the  creosote  is  ?}d.  per  gallon.  In 
some  places — Liverpool,  for  instance — it  may  be  had  for 
2\d.  Preserved  timber,  by  BethcU's  pi'occas,  is  sup- 
plied to  the  railways  at  15.v.  a  load  beyond  the  price  of 
common  timber.  The  use  of  creosote  Is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Bjrrow,  in  his  *' Life  of  Lord 
Anson."  Me  statea  that  Kyan's  Patent  (corrosive  Bub- 
limnte)  dofs  not  prevent  di'cay,  neitlier  dots  it  prevent 
the  Teredo  navalls  from  penetrating  the  timber,  as  has 
been  proved  at  the  Dock  Yards.  Wood  treated  with 
creosote  becomes  nearly  waterjproof,  and  is  not  touched 
by  the  T.  nav.ilis  ;  it  requires  no  painting,  but  after  ex- 
posure of  Home  days  it  Iohcs  every  unjjleusunt  Hinell. — J, 

TrauHport'ition  of  Uccs.  —  In  answer  to  ''  C.  W.'h  "  in- 
quiry, I  beg  to  inform  him  tlnit  I  secured  my  IJeea  in  their 
boxijK,  by  screwing  carh  floor  hourd  firmly  to  its  Ijox  — 
covering  the  entianccd  with  (ly-prouf  wire  The  boxes 
were  then  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  ii  large  deal  case,  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  sides  of  the 


case,  as  to  allow  straw  mats  to  be  pushed  in  tightly 
between  and  around  them,  leaving  the  entrances  free. 
The  case  was  then  laid  on  the  floor  of  one  of  those  fly- 
vans  which  are  constructed  with  double  springs,  for  the 
conveyance  of  musical  instruments.  Thus  accommodated, 
I  accompanied  the  Bees  on  their  journey,  travelling  with 
them  about  90  miles,  and  occupying  nearly  three  days  in 
the  transit.  On  examining  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
not  a  Bee  nor  a  comb  appeared  to  have  sustained  the 
slightest  injury.  After  placing  them  in  their  new  locality 
I  gave  them  their  liberty,  when  they  issued  forth  most 
vigorously  and  joyously,  and  soon  felt  themselves  at 
\\om^.—EdiL\  Bevan,  Escjair  Evan,  Montgomeryshire. 

The  Pohjanthus.~\  have  been  much  pleased  with"W.V' 
remarks  upon  the  Polyanthus,  and  agree  with  what  is 
advanced  regarding  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention 
to  the  raising  of  new  varieties  ;  but  this  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  may  be  imagined.  There  ia  so  great  a  simila- 
rity in  all  the  seedlings  that  are  yearly  raised,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  distinct  variety  can  be  obtained.  It  ia 
said  that  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  collect  seed  from 
firat-rate  varieties ;  but  lean  assert  that  seedling-shave 
been  raised  from  one  which  is  considered  a  leading  one  ; 
viz.,  HuFton's  Earl  Grey,  alias  Clegg's  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  cannot  he  distinguished  from  the  original; 
although  only  Pearson's  Alexander,  Buck's  George  IV., 
Nicholson's  Bang  Europe,  Collier's  Princess  Royal,  as 
well  as  some  others  equally  select,  were  grown  in  the 
garden.  Pearson's  Alexander  generally  produces  seed- 
lings so  much  similar  to  the  parent,  that  many  now  sold 
as  Pearson's  Alexander  are  nothing  but  seedlings  from 
it.  The  great  difficulty  in  seedlings  is  getting  them  dis- 
tinct with  respect  to  marking  and  character;  and  the 
question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  for  seed  sowa 
from  first-. ate  sorts  only  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  some 
of  the  more  recent  new  varieties  have  been  accidentally 
raised  by  persons  who  grow  only  a  few  plants,  and  those 
not  leading  ones.  Cheshire  Favourite  was  raised  by 
an  individual  who  ]irofesses  only  to  be  a  Gooseberry 
grower,  and  has  only  a  straggling  plant  or  two.  Tliere  ia 
ample  room  for  improvement,  and  the  only  way  of  attain- 
ing that  object  is  perseverance,  and,  occasionally,  some- 
thing may  turn  out  different,  which  will  amply  repay  the 
floiist  for  his  trouble  and  exertions.  The  cultivation  of 
seedlings,  if  not  attended  with  success,  will  be  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  tlie  fancier,  as  seedlings  generally  are  more 
vigorous,  and  bloom  more  freely  than  sucli  as  have  been 
a  long  time  in  cultivation  ;  and  although  they  may  not  be 
quite  equal  to  the  parent,  yet  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
borders,  as  they  are  not  so  tender  as  those  that  have  been 
nursed  long.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  Poly- 
anthuses, I  do  not  think  they  are  so  difficult  to  manage  as 
is  represented.  I  am  afraid  the  reason  why  they  do  not 
succeed  in  t!ie  south  is,  that  proper  care  is  not  taken  of 
them.  Loudon,  in  his  "  EncycloppeJia  of  Gardening,"  says, 
"  they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  stand  tlie  wettest  and  most 
severe  weather ;"  but  the  only  varieties  that  will  stand  all 
weathers,  are  Buck's  George  TV.,  Faulkner's  Black  Prince, 
and  Boardman's  Victoria  ;  the  two  last  are  not  considered 
stage  varieties  at  the  present  time.  Prob:ibly,  in  mild 
winters,  a  collection  may  be  wintered  on  a  warm  border  ; 
but  in  the  north  they  are  not  risked  ;  all  are  framed.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  their  being  grown  in  pots,  although 
when  they  are  raised  in  that  way  for  exhibition,  they  can 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  and  either  hastened  or  retarded, 
as  required  ;  and  when  the  bloom  is  ovei',  it  is  easy  to 
have  a  border  prepared  twelve  inches  deep,  of  the  follow- 
ing compost  : — 

1  barrowful  of  rotted  cow-dung. 

1  „  horse-dung  (droppings  are  generally  used.) 

1  „  maiden  soil. 

1  „  peat  eartli ; 

all  which  should  be  mixed  up  and  worked  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  using,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered  per- 
fectly sweet  and  pure.  Put  the  plan's  in  this,  not  plung- 
ing the  pots,  without  displacing  much  soil.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  superiority  of  the  mode  of  growing  plants  in 
a  border,  and  shall,  until  I  find  occasion  to  alter,  continue 
that  system,  although  the  potting  system  is  principally 
adopted  here.  The  border  in  which  I  grow  my  plants,  is 
bounded  by  a  double  hedge — the  outer  one  is  of  Thorns, 
and  the  inner  one  of  Beech-trees  ;  it  is  again  subdivided 
by  Beech-trees  every  five  yards,  which  prevents  the  sun*s 
rays  from  acting  too  powerfully  upon  the  plants,  and 
causing  them  to  flag  ;  it  also  keeps  them  cool.  The  bor- 
der has  only  the  sun  shining  upon  it  until  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  tlie  fence  screens  them  from  the 
mid-day  heat.  I  put  down  a  frame  of  wood  eighteen 
inches  high  at  the  back,  and  nine  inches  at  the  front,  and 
fill  in  the  compost,  which  is  deep  enough  to  bloom  the 
jdants  in.  Glass-lights  four  feet  by  three  feet  are  kept 
over  them  from  October  to  the  end  of  April,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  all  severe  weather,  taking  especial 
care  to  take  off  the  light?i  every  mild  day,  and  to  give 
Ihem  as  much  air  as  possible  during  that  time ;  but, 
above  all  things,  I  take  care  to  protect  them  from 
receiving  mucli  ruin  from  October  until  February,  as 
they  do  not  like  much  moisture;  besides,  when  they 
are  too  moist,  severe  frosts  have  much  greater  cfl'ect  upon 
them.  Emerson  says  they  require  the  same  treatment  as 
Auriculas,  which  coincides  with  my  practice.  In  order  to 
give  them  air  during  wet  days,  1  liave  a  curved  flat  iron, 
about  18  inches  long,  1  inch  bioail,  and  about  y  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  1  hohfs  like  ii  keyhole  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tiiiices,  and  fastened  by  a  staple  to  the  frame,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  pin  having  a  square  shank  and  hciul  sulfi- 
cient  to  (;o  through  the  wide  part  at  the  toj),  which  falls 
down  and  keeps  the  light  perfectly  fast  in  windy  weather, 
and  it  can  be  elcvatL'd  or  lo\>erjd  according  to  circuru- 
stmices.  By  this  mode  mildew  i.s  prcvuntod.  1  have 
taken  up  plants  with  roots  from  12  to  1 8  inches  long,  and 
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they  look  much  healthier  than  when  they  are  grown  in 
pots.  1  have  lost  during  the  present  winter  six  plants  in 
pots  for  one  growing  in  the  border,  although  the  number 
,of  plants  in  the  latter  is  about  six  times  that  of  the  for- 
mer. There  is  another  advantage  also  gained,  viz.,  the 
plants  being  more  vigorous,  and  also  much  more  moist, 
thev  are  not  so  liable  to  he  attacked  in  a  dry  summer  by 
red  spider.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  above  plan  is  fol- 
lowed out,  the  difficulty  of  growing  Polyanthuses  near 
London  will  be  obviated,  and  this  favourite  flower  will 
once  more  adorn  the  fjardens  of  the  metropolis. — John 
Slater,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Vineyards. — When  we  consider  the  trifling  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  valueless  soil  in  which  the  Vine  will 
succeed — (it  will  ripen  ranch  better,  and  be  finer  flavoured, 
on  a  hot,  dry,  poor  soil  than  on  one  rich  and  moist) — 
it  is  certainly  very  strange  that  this  branch  of  our  domes- 
tic and  rural  economy  should  have  been  neglected  this  last 
150  years.  About  this  time  back  immense  quantities  of 
■wine  used  to  be  made  for  home  consumption,  and  by 
private  families;  for  instance,  at  Hatfield,  Painshill,  Arun- 
dle  Castle,  Hammersmith,  and  many  other  places.  On  the 
■warm  gravels  of  Hertfordshire,  the  sands  of  beds  and  the 
chalky  hills  around  Crighton,  Dover,  Deal,  &c.,  which  are 
exactly  the  localities  and  soils  cbosen  in  Normandy  where 
the  Vineyards  are  situated,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
no  other  crop  is  so  profitable  on  this  description  of  soils. 
The  Fruit  in  this  countrj',  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  when 
not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  eaten,  will  make  wine  fit  for 
pies,  tarts,  &c.  The  following  sorts  are  well  adapted  for 
this  country — White  Muscadine,  Burgundy,  July,  Ver- 
delho,  Turner's  Hardy,  Esperione,  and  Black  Cluster,  and 
never  fail  of  a  crop.  A  plantation  may  be  made  witb  cut- 
tings about  18  inches  in  lengtli,  of  well-ripened  wood  ; 
layers  the  second  year,  and  cuttings  the  third  year,  come 
into  bearing,  nnd  continue  prolific  for  ages.  Herewith  I 
send  you  directions  for  making  a  pUntation,  which  is  the 
result  of  experience.  Plant  your  Vines  4  feet  apart  every 
way ;  dig  holes,  and  in  each  put  a  very  little  rotten  ma- 
nure ;  place  your  plant  in  the  centre,  and  firmly  press 
the  soil  round  the  plant ;  cut  layers  down  the  first  year, 
cuttings  the  third  year,  leaving  about  six  eyes  only  to 
break  Irora;  this  to  be  performed  in  February  ;  select  three 
of  the  strongest  shoots  to  remain  to  each  plant ;  always 
retain  last  year's  wood  for  bearing;  thesun-iqier  jtruning 
consists  in  stopping  each  shoot  when  4  feet  high  ;  at  which 
height  they  must  remain,  and  cutting  away  all  laterals  ; 
the  three  shoots  to  be  tied  loosely,  as  Kaspberry  cunes, 
to  admit  the  light,  &.c.  ;  tiie  ground  to  be  kept  clean  by 
HOEING  only.  Kach  plant  will  produce,  on  an  average,  a 
dozen  bunches  ;  the  lowest  produce  from  one  acre  of 
poor  ground,  worth  10s.,  ai  follows  : — 3500  plants, 
42,000  bunches  of  Grapes  at  one  farthing  per  bunch, 
43/.  odd. —  Vitis.  \^GQod  wine  cannot  be  made  in 
England;  and  tai  wine  may  be  bought  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  made.] 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — In  the  Chronicle  for  Jan.  13, 
Dr.  Thackeray  describes  his  practice  on  this  subject. 
That  gentleman  is  right  in '*  planting  those  trees  the  soil 
most  loves  ;"  but  the  subject  that  I  wish  to  advance  a 
few  remarks  upon  is,  whether  curtaihng,  mutilatingj  or 
lessening  the  head  of  a  tree  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  its  stem— thaE  is,  facilitate  its  growth  into  tim- 
ber, which  is  what  is  required  }  Dr.  T.  says,  speaking  of 
plantations  made  in  1814,  "They  have  been  pruned  and 
thinned  annually  since  that  period,  by  taking  off  from  3  to 
5  branches,  as  before  described  ;  and  the  result  lias  been, 
that  the  sap  which  the  cut  branches  would  have  ex- 
hausted has  given  vigour  and  increased  strength  to  the 
trunk,  as  is  evident  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
trees,  as  well  as  their  augmented  size."  This  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
from  the  first  starting  of  the  subject  in  your  columns, 
■viz.,  that  what  is  taken  from  the  liead  must  necessarily 
be  laid  on  the  stem,  forgetting  the  true  principle  of  in- 
crease— namely,  recifn'ocal  action  between  roots  and 
branches.  The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  that  the  action 
of  the  roots  will  continue  tiie  same,  whether  the  head  is 
curtailed  or  left  entire.  I  by  no  means  disapprove  of  a 
little  knife-work  on  young  plantations,  and  highly  ap- 
prove of  Dr.  T.'s  attention  to  his.  Will  Dr.  T.  ullow  me 
to  ask,  how  long  does  he  propose  his  system  should  be 
continued — or  at  nhat  size  or  age  of  the  trees  would  he 
alter  or  discontinue  his  practice  ?  I  live  among  many 
magnificent  trees,  and  see,  in  abundance  of  instances 
around  me,  the  evils  resulting  from  bad  management,  or 
no  management  at  all ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  magnificent 
stem  that  hud  net  a  propoitionably  large  head.  *' Cut 
wood  and  have  wood,"  which  Dr.  T.  has  adoj)ted  as  a 
motto,  has  also  been  assented  to  by  Mr.  Ilammerton  ; 
but  its  application  as  a  maxim  requires  some  degree  of 
discretion;  and  Mr.  Hammerton's  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  maxim  is  what  I  should  be  dispoBed  lo  approve  of.  1 
trust,  before  another  pruning  season  arrives,  those  who 
now  £0  strongly  advocate  pruning  maybe  induced  to  con- 
sider the  true  principle  of  increase,  viz.,  reciprocity  be- 
tween roots  and  branches  ;  they  will  then  be  cautious  of 
interrupting  that  principle  by  any  system  of  pruning 
whatever,  and  will  perceive  the  fallacy  of  indulging  the 
idea,  that  what  is  taken  from  the  head  must  necessarily 
be  added  to  the  stem. — Qucrcus. 

The  JMistleioc. — In  reference  to  the  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  parasite,  at  p.  85,  I  observe  that  your  corre- 
spondent quotes  the  opinion  of  S  r  John  Colbatch.  I 
presume  this  must  be  the  same  John  Colbatch  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  "the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,"  London,  1719. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  found 
the  Mistletoe  efficacious  against  the  epilepsy,  chorea 
Sancti  Viti,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  giv- 
ing half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  every  three  or  four  hours. 


The  book  contains  full  directions  for  collecting  and  pre- 
paring the  plant,  which  is  equally  efficacious,  the  author 
says,  gathered  from  any  other  tree,  as  from  the  Oak.  Does 
not  this  tend  to  prove  that  the  Oak  120  years  ago  was  the 
principal  support  of  the  plant !  An  example  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  iMistletoe's  affection  for  the  Lime  (Tilia),  is 
to  be  found  in  Kent,  at  Penshurst  Park,  tlie  seat  of  Lord 
De  Lisle,  where  in  the  winter  season  the  very  lofty  avenue 
of  that  tree  has,  at  a  little  distance,  the  appearance  of  a 
rookery,  from  the  undisturbed  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  parasite — attributable,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  Christmas  depredators.  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  seeing  it  on  the  Elm  close  to  the  same  locality, 
but  for  this  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  vouch. — 
Anonymous. 

'Ui.vtnre  to  Heal  Wounds  on  Trees.- — I  have  not  found 
any  mixture  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  bird-lirae ;  of 
course  tlie  wound  of  a  tree  must  be  dry  when  it  is  applied, 
and  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  a  bough  or  limb  should 
be  cut  off",  one,  two,  or  three  days  previous  to  its  applica- 
tion, and  that  the  wound  should  be  pared  and  in  readiness. 
I  have  in  June  cut  off  a  limb  of  an  Oak,  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter.  I  first  saw  half  through  the  limb  at 
about  six  inches  from  the  trunk,  with  the  saw  teeth  up- 
wards. I  then  saw  an  inch  or  two  higher  up  the  limb 
downwards,  until  the  limb  drops.  The  stump  is  then  cut 
off  close  to  the  trunk,  taking  care  not  to  tear  the  bark, 
and  the  wound  is  pared  clean  with  a  draw-knife,  or  paring- 
chisel.  If  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  the  bird-lime  will 
adhere  on  the  second  day.  The  bird-lime  is  in  a  gallipot, 
and  this  is  placed  in  water  at  the  heat  of  140'' ;  the  lime 
is  spread  thinly  all  over  the  wound,  and  just  a  little 
beyond  its  edge.  This  material  dries  uf  not  a  bad  colour; 
but  if  desired  to  be  very  nice  indeed,  it  mr.y  be  powdered 
over  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  sumac,  indigo,  ivory- 
black,  flour  dried,  old  tanners'  bark,  of  which  or  of  some 
of  them  a  mixture  may  be  made  to  imitate  the  colour  of 
the  bark  of  any  tree.  I  imagine  pitch  mixtures  could  not 
be  applied  unless  the  wound  was  in  a  dry  state. — J.  C.  A'., 
Bermondsey. 

IV inter- felled  Oah. — Mr.  Billington,  in  his  article  on 
this  subject,  in  a  late  Chronicle,  says  that  "  Tlie  numerals 
are  thus  :  1035,  old-fashioued  figures,"  &c.  If  the  figures 
are  Roman  numerals,  the  date  may  be  correct  ;  but  if 
Arabic  there  must  be  some  mistake,  fur  the  Arabic 
numerals  were  not  used  in  this  country  till  the  four- 
teenth century.  Of  the  superiority  of  winter-cut  Oak,  all 
carpenters  are  pretty  well  agreed  ;  it  seems  to  be  an  in- 
veterate opinion,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  "sap  Oak'' 
timber  is  concerned.  "  Heart  Oak"  is  so  durable,  cut 
when  it  may  be,  that  the  eiglit  centuries,  supposed  by  Mr. 
B.  for  the  duration  of  his  Oak  beam,  are  very  likely.  Tao 
summers  ago  I  met  in  Normandy  uith  a  well-carved  in- 
scription, in  old  French,  thus  [MCCC&hout]  on  an  Oak 
beam  that  hai  been  a  chimney  lintel.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  preserved  from  wet,  it  would  last  five 
centuries  more.  The  soft  or  sap  part  of  Oak  timber  is 
soon  eaten  up  by  the  worms,  unless  winter-cut.  I  have 
seen  timber  taken  out  of  old  buildings  with  the  bark  still 
on  it  with  some  worm-holes  in  it ;  but  I  believe  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  such  limber  is  founded  in  fact  and  ex- 
perience. I  have  lost  an  authority,  which  some  of  jour 
readers  will  probably  help  me  to  again,  in  regard  to  the 
fact,  that  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  which  were  put  up 
by  Constantine,  were  still  hanging  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Turks.  I  thought  it  was  in  a  foot-note  of  "  Gib- 
bon," but  I  do  not  find  it  there.  But  these,  like  the  gates 
of  Somnauth,  I  believe  were  of  Cedar,  or  some  such 
Oriental  timber,— P.  P. 

New  Heating  Apparnius. — The  invention  described 
under  this  title  at  page  S06  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  1843,  and  said  to  be  constructed  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  hot-air  stove 
known  as  Boyce's  patent.  Their  mode  of  action  is  pre- 
cisely simitar — a  current  of  air  being  admitted  into  a  kind 
of  chamber  surrounding  the  furnace — which  after  being 
heated  by  the  thick  iron  plate  of  which  the  furnace  is 
composed,  passes  off  in  pipes  communicating  with  the 
chamber  and  opening  into  the  apartments  intended  to  be 
warmed.  In  Boyce's  patent  the  furnace  is  fixed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  danger 
arising  from  the  fire,  or  from  the  pipes  becoming  over- 
heated. The  latter  in  fact  never  can  be  the  case,  as  the 
pipes  are  merely  conductors  of  the  heated  air,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  open  fireplace.  They  are  generally 
made  of  thin  copper,  and  are  about  four  or  five  inches 
diameter.  The  circulation  is  regulated  by  ventilator, 
which  admit  of  its  being  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure.  For  warming  large  buildings,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  this  kind  of  stove  answers  the  purpose  most 
completely  ;  but  I  very  much  question  whether  it  will  be 
found  so  well  adapted  for  Horticultural  purposes,  as  the 
heat  obtained  from  it  is  always  dry  compared  with  that 
derived  from  the  circulation  of  hot  water  on  the  tank  or 
open-gutter  system. —  W.  B.  Booth. 

Budding  and  Inarching. — In  your  Paper  of  the  27th 
ult.,  there  is  an  article  on  this  subject,  signed  "  W.  G." 
If  I  understand  the  writer  correctly,  he  cuts  off  a  growing 
bud  or  shoot,  when  the  leaves  do  not  exceed  two  inches 
ill  diameter,  and  inserts  it  in  the  usual  method  of  budding. 
Will  "  W.  G."  state  how  much  of  the  hark  he  cuts  with 
the  young  shoot? — A  Subscriber^  Maidstone. 

Bees. — Mr.  Pettigrew  has  now  presented  you  with  his 
animadversions  on  the  "  Honey  Bee,"  and  his  lucubra- 
tions on  Bee  culture  in  general,  and  brought  both  to  a 
conclusion.  But  I  feel  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  at 
any  length  upon  a  reply  to  him.  It  would  be  almost  tan- 
tamount to  undertaking  the  task  of  publishing  a  third  edi- 
tion of  the  •'  Honey  Bee,"  which  I  must  be  impelled  to 
by  some  stronger  inducement  than  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  held 


out  to  me.  To  my  readers  and  the  followers  of  the  sys- 
tem of  management,  recommended  in  that  work,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say,  that  the  opinions  and  the  statements  it 
contains  remain  unshaken  by  anything  advanced  by  Mr* 
Pettigrew.  Any  inquiries,  however,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, as  to  the  rationale  of  that  system,  shall  at  all  times  be 
fully  replied  to,  as  they  always  have  been.  This  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew, as  a  constant  reader  of  the  Gardeners'*  Chronicle, 
must  be  aware  of. — Edward  Bevan,  Esga'ir  Evan,  Mont' 
gomeryshire. 


5C0CI£tICS. 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  5. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     CoU 
W.   Mason,  J.   Dixon,  G.   H.  Hooper,  J.  Dearden,  and 
A.  G.    Fullerton,   Esqrs.,  were  elected    Fellows.     From. 
S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  were  two  exceedingly  handsome  large- 
flowered   varieties  of  the  Lycaste  Skinneri,  differing   ia 
colour,    the    one    being    paler,   with    a    more    distinctly 
marked  lip  than  tlie  other,  which  was  of  a  deeper  purple. 
Along   with  these  was   Phalfenopsis  amabili?,  a  plant  of 
great  beauty,  having  a  fine  bending  raceme  of  large  showy 
while  blossoms ;  also  a  specimen  of  Cyrtochilum  macu- 
latum,  having  two  pretty  spikes  of  brown  and  white  blos- 
soms; and  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  which  con- 
siderably resembles  venu-tum.     From  the  same  collection 
was  likewise  the  scarce  Galeandra  Devoniana,   and  a  cut' 
spike    of  Coryantlies    maculata,  curious    on    account    of 
having  its  lip   gathered   up  into  a  kind  of  bucket,  which 
serves  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  to   hold  a  sweet  fluid, 
which  slowly  drops  into  it  from  two  processes  or  secreting 
glands  that  are  situated  immediately    above   it — a  large 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rucker  for  this  coUefr 
tion. — Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Airs.  Lawrence,  sent  a  well 
grown  plant  of  -lEsch  yuan  thus  maculatus  with  dark  fleshi 
leaves,  among  wbicli  its   numerous  clusters  of  gorgeou; 
scarlet  blussonis  produced  a  pretty  effect.  Also  plants  of  thi 
pretty  Schomburgkia  ur.dulata  and  S.   crispa,  having  tal 
flower  stems  bearing  rich  heads  of  showy  blossoms.      Fron 
the  same  collection  was  likewise  a  pretty  plant  of  Cama 
rotis   purpurea,  growing  in  a  basket,    and  a  well-grow: 
specimen    of    Styphelia    tubiflora,    a    greenhouse    plac 
of  a  gay  graceful   appearance — a  Knightian    medal   wa 
awarded  for  the  Schomburgkias,  Camarotis,  and  Styphelii 
— From   Messrs.  Rollissou,    of    Tooting,    were    beautlfi 
plants  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum  and  D.  Cambridgeanun 
the    latter   with    handsome    racemes   of    bright    orang 
blossoms,  having    a    pretty    dark   velvety    spot    on    tl 
labellum.      In  the   same  collection   was   likewise  Phak 
nopsis  amabilis  in  good  condition  ;  also  Coelogyne  cristat 
a  scarce   plant,  lnving  pretty  fragrant  blossoms  of  pu 
white,  except  the  lip  which,  in  the  centre,  is  covered  wit 
bright    yellow    fringes;    also  a    beautiful   large-flowere 
variety  of  Oncidium  papilio,   much  superior  to    the  o] 
onp,   both  in  point  of  size  and   colour.      Messrs.    Ro 
lisson  likewise  sent  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  a  Max 
hiria  from  Guatemala,  and  a  new  species  of  Miltonia  fro 
Brazil,  having  handsome  brown  and  white   blossoms  ; 
Knightian  medal  was  awarded  for  these — Mr.  Kenningto.l 
gr.  to  F.  Cox,  Esq.,   of  Stockwell,   exhibited   Stanhop, 
quadricornis,  having  a  fine  spike  of  flowers  ;  Zygopetalu,  i 
rostratum,  Oncidium  papilio,  and  Dendrobium  Pieran, 
on  a  block,  in  good   condition. — From    Messrs.  Veiti 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  was  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Barbacen 
squamata,  with  red  star-like  flowers,  and  a  small  hard  d' 
foliage,  that  was   lately  introduced   by  Mr.  Veitch's  c- 
lector;  a  certificate  was  awarded  for  it. — FromMr.  Jac,; 
son,  of  Kingston,  was  a  cut  specimen  of  Inga  pulchiij  Jj^; 
rima,    a   preity    stove    plant,    having    charming   tassl  tin 
of  bloom,  which  are  formed  by  the  long  crimson  filameij  j*ii 
C.  B.Warner,  Esq.,  sent  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  amC|g  *^6 
which   were  Dendrobium   densiflorum,  Camarotis  pur]^  Jf^j 
rea,  a   Bletia,  &c. —  Mrs.  Marryatt    sent   a  cut  flower!  stit, 
Schomburgkia  marginata  which,  although  not  so  showji  JS 
others  of  this  genus,  is  nevertheless  pretty. — Mr.  Glendr  ^j"' 
ning,  of  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  a  beautiful  plant  of  Erios >  ajj^' 
mon  buxifoUus,  of  which  he  writes  as  follows  : — '"TTis  le    -i - 
of  the  pretTiest  plants   we  have,  and  may  be  forced  io 
flower  at  any  period  during  the  winter  months.     Its    le 
dark  green  foliage,  and   neat  habit,    combined    with  & 
abundant  snow-white,  sweet-scented  blossoms,  rende  it 
an  object  of  much  interest.     It  will  stand  a  good  deaii 
forcing  without  the  Itast  iisjury,  and  remain  in  blossuj 
for  a  considerable  period.     It  is,  therefore,  a  plant  '4 
only  desirable  for  summer  exhibition  ;  but    more   esta  Jf^f, 
cially  for    decorating  the    conservatory  or  drawing-rcjc  lljjj, 
in  winter.       Cut   sprigs  of  it  are  very  useful  in  maVj    libj,,., 
bouquets."  Mr.  Glendinning  states  that  this  plant,  whicj    ^ii{,,i 
now  in  good  health  and  covered  with  bloom,  was  of  sil    %<^-<^ 
size,  growing  in  a  small  pot  about  six  months  ago,  an  ^!a   iij^;, 
bad    health  ;     but    that    one    large    shift  and    a  hi||!    l"^,! 
temperature    had    brought   it  to  its  present  healthy  ji    '*"-■ 
luxuriant  state  ;  a  Banksian   medal  was  awarded  for  ija    ' 
—  From   I\[r.    Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq,  was  a  biJ    ■ 
plant  of  Epacris  nivalis,  a  large  specimen  of  Puaius  ':%,    ' 
kervill92,  and  a  small  plant  of  Franciscea  Hopeana,  ai    ' 
with  Erica  transparens,  which  was  in  good  condition.- !i    K-^.^^ 
C.  Monck,  Bart.,  sent  specimens  of  Forbidden  FruifJ 
exhibition.     From  the  same  gentleman  was  also   the'il 
lowing  communication  respecting  the  destruction  of  bilf 
scale  on  Orange-trees  : — "I ascertained  by  experiment  a    r; 
an  infusion  of  Camomile  would  serve  to  clear  Oxsi    a- 
trees  of  iheir  most  baneful  pest,  the  brown  scale.     Jri    j, 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  ;  my  trees  are  cleared,  and  }»    l; 
proportionably   recovered   their  health."     The  fruit  ill    Ef., 
bited    were     in    good    condition,    and    were    stated    of 
have  been  gathered  from  a  small  tree  which  had  hajfl    i^^^ 
more  accommodation  tlian  was  afforded  by  a  shady  V  il    Fr;^* 
in  summer,  and  the  same  sunny  Vinery  in  winter. — IJ'    es[J'* 
Mr.  Dunsford,  gr.  to  W.  Everett,  Esq.,  was  a  brafi   leaijj*, 
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Cucumbers,  each  13^  inches  Ions;,  that  had  been  cut  from 
a  dung-pit  six  weeks  after  putting  out.— Mr.  Ayres,  gr. 
to  C.  L.  Stephens,  Esq., scut  two  brace  of  Cucumbers,  the 
longest  measuring  19  inches  in  length  :  they  were  grown  in 
apittiiatisheated  by  Penn's  sy&tem.  For  these  a  certificate 
Tvas  awarded.— Mr.  Doran,  gr.  to  T.  Hawes,  Esq.,  sent 
three  specimens  of  Cucumbers.— Frona  J.  Biddulph,  Esq., 
were  six  specimens  of  Apples,  in  good  condition. — From 
the  garden  of  the  Society  were  Chysis  bructescens,  Epi- 
dendrum  Stamfordianumj  a  charming  fragrant  species, 
sent  to  the  Society  from  Guatemala,  by  Mr.  Hartn-eg ; 
also  E.  aunintiacum,  Phycella  ignea,  Acacia  veiniciflua, 
and  another  species,  ab^ng  with  Arctostaphjlos  pungens, 
which  is  a  neat  little  half-luirdy  evergreen  shrub,  that  was 
introduced  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Hartweg. — Cuttings  were 
distributed  of  Knight's  Monarch  Pear,  stated  to  be  hardy 
and  a  good  bearer,  succeeding  best  as  a  standard,  and  bearing 
rich  and  melting  fruit  which  keep  well  until  January  :  the 
Dunmore  Pear,  also  raised  by  M  r.  Knight ;  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size,  on  a  standard  par- 
taking of  the  flavour  of  the  Brown  Beur:'e,when  the  latter  is 
perfectly  ripened.  There  were  also  cuttings  of  the  Blue 
Perdrigon  Plum,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Brig- 
nole  Violet ;  it  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  furnish  the 
Brignole  Prunes  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  purple  colour,  very 
rich,  and  comes  into  use  soon  after  tlie  Green  Gage. 
Likewise  the  Perdrigon  Violet  Hatif,  which,  in.  some 
respects,  resembles  the  former,  but  is  quile  distincr, 
ripening  much  earlier;  the  flesh  is  so  very  rich,  that, 
instead  of  decaying  rapidly  when  ripe,  the  fruit  will  hang 
and  becoaae  shrivelled  ou  the  tree. 


KOTICESopNEW  plants  which  ARE  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Gexjpt^  TiffnATA.  Twiggy  Broom.  {Hardy  Shrub.)  Lcgu- 
minoJEe.  Moriatleii'hia  Decandria. — Mr.  Yuuiig,  Nurseryman, 
Milford,  states  that  with  him  tliis  is  a  very  tiauttsome  compact 
shrub,  which  re-isted  the  hard  winter  of  1836-".  It  was  raised 
frcm  the  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Webb  from  Madeira  in  13.25,  was 
turned  out  in  1S33  into  tiie  oueii  border,  and  is  uowa  very  woody 
shrub.  It  is  deserving  a  place  in  all  shrubbei  ies.  In  the  garden 
0/  llie  Horticultural  society  it  grow:^  about  lour  fi'et  high,  and 
is  capable  of  enduring  the  ordinary  winters  round  London,  if 
placed  in  a  dry  situa'.ion,  and  planted  in  a  loamy  soil.  It  is  iii- 
creBsed  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  after  mid- 
summer. The  cuttings  should  he  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  overt  d  with  a  hand-t:Iass.  It  11  wers  freely 
in  May  and  June,  and  forms  a  loose  ratlier  spreading  busit,  ratlitr 
tliin  of  foliage.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  generally  knoivn  by  tlie 
name  of  Spartium  virg.itum.  In  such  WjUl  and  cullivarcd  speci- 
Imens  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  the  leaves 
were  oniformiy  simple;  in  Mr.  Young's  specimen,  liowtver,  tlie 
lowest  on  each  twig,  those,  in  fact,  from  whose  asil  the  twigs 
proceeded,  were  liiluIiuUti-.  This  is  interesting,  as  showing  an 
occasional  passage  to  ihe  3-Icavcd  specie--,  even  among  Uiose 
whose  foliage  is  mo«t  decide.lly  sim^^le.—Butnnic'tl  Register. 

LfXEiiBf  aciACiLio^A.    Fringc-^cavcd  Luxemburgia.    (StuL-e 

Shttih.)     Violactre.     Monadelpiiia  FoI\  andria.— This  fine  plant 

forms  a  very  elegant  shrub,  iro;ii  two  to  four  feet  high  ;  but  it  is 

said  to  attain  a  lieight  of  eigl  t  to  twelve  feet  in  Brazil,  where  it 

also  bears  branches.      "  It  was  first  detected,"  says  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker,  "by  Martius,  in  the  I'iamond  district,  province  of  Minas 

Geraes;  and  subsequently  in  the  year  1341,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in 

noist,  peaty  foil,  in  open  placts,  growing  with  species  cf  Aiidro- 

ijTjeda,  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  SnoO  feet  ab  ive 

j:he  level  of  the  sea.     It  has  been   in  British   collections  about 

[^rghteen  months  or  two  years,  and  flowered  in  several  places 

iJlaring  the  season  nf  isi3.     %Ve  sawbeautiful  specimens  from  the 

iioyal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kev.-;  from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince, 

ajind  Co..  cf  Exeter;  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  King's-road, 

j.'helsea;  and  in  other  large  nurseries.    It  is  througli  Mr.  Gard- 

■ler  that  ihcslock  now  in  England  appears  to  have  been  obtained. 

'o  plant  can  he  more  regular,  neat,  and  plea^iing  in  its  mode  of 

Towth,     There  is    a  very  peculiar  symmetry,    cleanness,    and 

ealthiness  about  it,  which  seem  to  attend  it  in  all  conditions, 

nd  give  it  a  most  ornamental  appearance.    It  grows  perfectly 

rect,  with  a  clear  stem,  and,  as  we  have  seen  it,  to  abtut  a 

JOt  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  without  at  present  having 

orae  any  branches.     It  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  from  about 

lar  or  six  inches  above  the  soil,  and  these  le.ives  are  long,  nar- 

OW,  Tery  elegant,  of  the  purest  green,  and  delicately  cut  along 

Itie  edges  into  hair- like  teelh,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 

rdJKtreme  uniformity.    From  the  top  of  the  stem  an  upright  spike 

J.  f  fl'jwers  issues,  forming  a  sort  of  cone.     Tne  flowers  are  nume- 

^Jsuf,  wcU-dis]ifised.  large,  and  of  a  clear  lively  yellow.   -They 

i«t  aconeidcfbblc  ti:r-e,  and  are  produced  abundantly  on  plants 

otmore  than  a  foot  higb.     'I  he  species  retjnires  a  stove  tempe- 

itore.  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  rather  enriched  loamy 

)11.     It  would  most  probably  be  benefited  by  a  gentle  holtom- 

eal.     Were  it  once  to  branch  in  tJiis  country,  as  it  may  possibly 

induced  to  do  by  cutting  off  iis  summit,  its  spikes  of  ilov.-ers, 

■occtding  from  the  extremity  of  every  shfior,  will  render  it  one 

'  the  very  bt&t  of  our  stove  plants. — t'lizton's  Slagazi?ie  of 

otanj/. 


Miscellaneous. 


,  a    A  TcitUe   riant  fiom    China. — M.   Stanislas   Julien 

,[,  It  given  to  the  Mu*ieuni  of  Natural  History  (at  Paris), 

'^  teteedn  of  a  Textile  plant,  which  At.  I 'Abbe  Voisin,  one 

-J.  "the  directors  of  foreign  niissions,  obtained  from  China. 

i|  bis  plant,  which   they   call   Ko-hoang-kia,   Louho,  and 

jl  bi-UiBi,  is  n^et  wi'h  everywhere,  but   particularly  in  the 

.  ^  'OTincta  of  Tci,e  Kinng  and  Ti>ing-Kaii,     AL  Julien  has 

'.,  ken  its  description,  the  details  connected  with  ita  culti- 

,jl  lUon,  and  the  prcparali'.n  of  the  clo'hing  that  is  made 

,^  om  it,  from  the  "  Encycloj  tcdia  of  Chinese  Agriculture." 

jl  be  tctda  Ktrminalcd  in   the  Garden   of  Plants,  and   its 

. ,  rtaoical   character?,  will  toon    be   iiscTtained,      Iti  the 

eantttne,  M.  dc  Jusbieu   thinks  that  the  plant  is  a  Kid- 

7-Bran,  near  Doliclios,  and  particulurly  D.  bulbosus. — 

<r.  Ilort.,  Nov.  1843.-7'. 

,{!(    Petarf/onium  Leaven  a  Cure  for  JVaiinds. — The  leaves 

;'4l    *be  Felargniiium  arc,  us  eveiybody  knows,  strongly 

"^(ed  ;  some  DDiell  of  lloie,  others  of  Lernons,  ApplcH, 

;    Iberc  arc  also  other   aorlH,  which,  vjiea   bruised, 

'  a  n«uKoun  and  rother  diEagrcc.ibIc  odour.      All  the 

■fs  and  Tariclies  of  this  gcnu»  contiiin  a  large  f|urintity 

'•enlial  oil,  which  is   usually  fulty  ;  there  are  several 

*  which  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  iti  the  Hoiith  of 

■ic«,   and   particuUrly   nt    Nice,   for   the    purpose    of 

^  -      icling  the  oil,  which  U  sold  to  the  perfumers.     The 

^  t  H*  *''  ^^  *^^  i'eUrgon'iacQS  bare  olto  Ibe  property  of  quickly 


healing  cuts,  places  where  the  skin  has  been  rubbed  off, 
and  other  sores  of  that  kind.  You  take  one  leaf  or  more 
of  the  Pelargonium,  which  you  bruise  upon  a  piece  of 
linen  ;  you  then  apply  it  to  the  sore  place,  and  it  often 
happens  that  one  leaf  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  wound.  It 
sticks  closely  to  the  surrounding  skin,  and  helps  to  close 
the  flesh,  and  heals  the  wound  in  a  short  time.  I  have 
often  tried  this  method,  and  found  it  succeed  well  with 
myself,  iind  also  with  others  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it. 
The  Pelargonium  zonile,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  com- 
mon in  gardens,  is  much  more  efficacious  than  others  of 
the  same  kind  ;  its  shining  and  fltshy  leaves  render  it  far 
preferable  to  those  which  are  dry,  ribbed,  and  downv. 
—Rev.  Hort.,  1843,  p.  4G-1. 

Plants  producing  JFrta'.— There  is  in  Brazil,  besides 
the  well-known  Corypha  cerifera,  two  other  plants  re- 
markable for  the  secretion  of  wax  in  their  fruit.  The  one 
is  called  in  Brazil,  Hycuiba,  and  gro^s  about  San  Paulo; 

the    other   is    called    Ocuuba,   and  abounds    in    Piira. 

Bot.  Zeit. 

Cultivation  of  Onions  hy  the  Tartars. — The  Tartars, 
who  bring  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  have  a  particular  method 
of  cultivating  Onions.  Instead  of  raising  them  from  seeds, 
in  which  they  do  not  succeed,  or  which  appears  to  them 
too  long  a  ]n*ocess,  they  dry  and  smoke  in  a  chimney 
those  which  they  wish  to  propagate,  and  in  spring,  when 
the  time  to  plant  them  is  arrived,  they  cut  ihem  diagonally 
into  quarters,  but  so  as  not  to  separate  the  pieces  entirely 
one  from  the  other.  They  set  these  Onions  in  ro^-s', 
when  thus  prepared,  in  good  soil,  well  dug,  but  not 
freshly  manured,  at  about  10  inches  from  each  other,  and 
two  inches  deep.  These  Onions  increase  extraordinarily, 
and  grow  large  and  strong.— i?gi).  Hort.^  1843,  p.  449. 

CALENDAR  OF  Ol^ERATIONS 

For  the  ats-iiinff  Wee/i. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  CO.NSl^RVATORIES,  &c. 
When'  a  considerable  portion  of  plants  is  potted,  the  stove 
ought  to  be  kept  pretty  close  for  a  week  or  two,  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  form  new  roots  and  strike  freely  into  the  fresh  soil. 
Many  ot  the  more  robust  kinds  mu-.t  be  jiruned  at  the  roots,  the 
old  soil  being  first  shaken  from  them,  when  they  may  be  got  into 
smaller  pnts  ;  the  larger  roots  will  do  to  graft  some  of  the 
same  family  on,  or  will  form  young  plants  if  put  in  as  cuttings; 
this  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  a  large  stock  cf  some  piqnts,  and 
alinobt  any  sort  will  ginw  from  root-cuttings,  in  the  spring. 
Plants  may  now  be  more  freely  watered,  and  the  houses  kept 
moderately  moist. 

Conseiviitortj.— As  a  great  number  of  sprinc-floweriug  plants 
are  now  coijiing  into  bloom,  more  air  must  he  admitted ;  hut 
tliLse  recently  removeil  from  the  forcing-pits,  and  all  stove- plants 
broufjlil  in  to  bloom,  must  be  arranged  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
the  house.  Fresh  beds  of  soil  should  now  be  made  for  all  climbers 
that  are  to  be  planted  this  season,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  soil 
removed,  from  such  established  ones  as  iire  known  to  quickly  ex- 
liaast  the  soil,  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  :  this  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  cut  or  lont-prune  such  climbers  as  have  rambled 
over  tl'.e  house  without  flowering  much  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  where  duplicates  exist, this  is  a  suitable  time  to  cut  down  some 
of  them  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  prolong  their 
flowering  season  ;  this  is  also  the  best  way  to  get  nd  of  plants 
infested  with  scales, or  other  troublesome  insects, if  care  is'aken 
to  clean  the  remaining  portiim  of  the  plants  and  the  pillars  or 
trellis,  &c.,  to  which  they  have  been  trained. 

GreerJwuse.—I'lns  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  greenhouse- 
plants  by  cuttifjgs.  &c.,  where  a  gentle  bottom-heat  can  be 
maintained;  great  attCEitiou  is  required  to  keep  these  plants 
from  growing  too  fast  at  this  season;  the  least  confinement  is 
injurious  to  many  tribes  of  woody  plants  of  this  department.  The 
tops  of  young  plants  infiee  growth,  ought  occasionally  to  be  cut 
ctr,  in  order  to  get  gnod  bushy  specimens,  even  if  tiieir  bloom  is 
sacriticed  at  this  ^tage. 

Forcing- Pits.^The^e  must  now  be  kept  more  moist  as  the 
season  advances.  Cuttings  reared  in  these  pits  ought  to  be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted.  Thumb-pots  are  c  iuvenient  fur 
striking  cuttings  of  favourite  plants,  in  putting  only  one  in  each, 
and  when  tliey  are  rooted  tliL-y  are  easily  removed  into  larger 
pots  with  little  check  to  the  young  plant.  Seedlings  demand  all 
the  attention  you  can  give  them  now.  When  the  least  appear- 
ance of  mouldiness  is  seen  on  the  seed-pots,  rub  it  off  and  sprinltie 
some  dry  peat  or  sand  over  the  surface,  and  keep  the  pot  rather 
dry  for  a  day  or  two,  when  this  additional  covering  may  be  shaken 
or  blown  oft' the  pot.— />.jS. 

Il.-FLOWER-GAIIDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Departmenl. 
Need  I  ask  if  you  have  decided  npim  what  plants  the  beds  in 
the  Flower-garden  arc  to  be  planted  v.-ith  this  season  ?  If  not, 
the  sooner  the  decision  is  made  tlie  better,  or  you  will  be 
too  late.  Autumn-sown  annuals  "may  now  be  removed  to 
their  blooming-places,  planting  three  or  fn'e  in  a  patch  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  size  Fur  beds  intended  to  Le  planted 
w  ith  hall-hardy  things,  I  pUnt  the  annuals  in  a  line  roimd  the 
outside,  and  being  pegged  or  clipped  into  shape,  tliey  form  a  neat 
and  gay  edging  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  leave  ihe 
centre  of  the  beds  to  be  thickly  planted  with  such  plants  as  are 
intended  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration.  Californian  an- 
nuals, such  as  Clarkias,  Collinsias.  Lcptos;phons,  Neniophilas, 
&c.,  fown  nov.',  will  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  tliose  sown  in  the 
a'ltumn  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few  seeds  at  the  time 
of  planting,  as  they  fill  up  all  vacancies,  and  |)rolong  the  season 
of  bloom.  Herbaceous  borders,  if  not  dressed  over  in  the 
autumn,  must  he  attended  to  immediiitely,  and  either  fresh  com- 
post or  manure  iimst  be  added  to  all  plants  that  ai  e  weakly. 

Rescrre  (i'lrden. — Proceed  with  the  planting  out  of  biennials  of 
all  kinds,  and  prepare  a  good-sized  pivcc  of  ground  for  a  sowing 
of  Ancmotie  coronaria,  hortensis,  and  vitlfolia.  Anemones 
dclij;ht  in  a  strong  rich  soil,  and  a  rather  shady  siluatioii  in  the 
bunr.mcr  season.  Sow  Ihe  sctd,  after  being  well  rubbed  in  sand, 
in  shallow  drilN,  nine  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  rich  soil 
from  the  compost-yard.  A  sowing  of  Ten-week  Stocks  must 
also  be  made  on  a  warm  sunny  border;  cover  with  litter  or  mats 
at  night,  until  the  seeds  btgln  to  vegetate.  Sow  likewise  a 
gciienil  a'lSt Ttmcnt  of  annuuU  fur  transplanting,  to  (111  up 
vacancies. 

I'Uh  and  Frames.  — WcTCWxc  -wotk  needs  no  pninlingout;  the 
means  of  proviiiing  room  after  the  plants  are  potted  is  the 
grcateet  dilliculty  in  must  ganlciis,  CuUco  dresstd  with  Whitney's 
couipoBition,  at  a  cont  of  ttd.  per  yard,  unswcrs  admirably  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Uock,  (jf  Meworth.  This  is,  I  Imiigino.  likely 
to  become  an  ixecodingly  ui-cful  article,  and  is  jutit  the  Burt  of 
material  that  is  required  after  pliints  arc  flrst  poUed  ofl'.  Choice 
annuals-huch  uh  Urachycome  iberldifolni,  Vihcuria  nculatn, 
Menembryanthemum  tricolor,  Portiilacas,  ClintniiiiiH,  and  the 
like— Bhc.iild  alwayu  he  potted  oITuh  Honn  uk  they  are  sunicicnlly 
huge  to  handle,  and  aficrworda  be  plaec-d  in  a.  warm  muisl 
atnionphere,  with  pl'Mity  of  air  In  mild  wchIIh  r,  nntU  they  are 
prnpi-tly  ctitfiblitihcd.  How  In  a  brink  hciit  Miirtynlfi  friigrnnH 
(ind  diandro,  thcd'.frerent  vnrlctlcB  of  1  hunbergiii  and  Ipomcca, 
ConvoIvuluH  minor  und  mnjor,  and,  wln-rc  lln-y  arc  admired,  Ihu 
common  >cUaw  and  other  Lupines.—  \V.  I'.  A, 


in.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Aiincul'is.—XtiQiui  to  directions  previously  given.  Seed  may 
now  be  sown.  The  best  compost  is  sandy  peat  and  Icaf-soji. 
bbailow  boxes  or  pans  should  be  filled  nearly  full,  and  watered 
well  to  make  it  settle,  when  the  seed  may  be  thinly  strewn  on 
the  surface,  covering  very  slishlly.  The  blooms  arc  now  rising; 
mindthat  the  trusses  are  not  drawn  by  keeping  the  lights  ou 

Polynnthya^s.-^Wn  have  a  sharp  look  out  for  snails.  With  a 
very  ^mftll  hand-fork  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  loose,  t^kinff 
care  not  to  d..sturb  the  fibres.  If  grown  in  pots  the  soil  must  be 
occasionally  st.rred,  keeping  them  moderately  moist.  In  pur- 
chasing Polyanthuses  it  mu^t  be  borre  in  mind,  that  Hufton's 
t-arl  Orey  and  Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell  are  one  and  the  same 
flower,  the  former  being  the  proper  name. 

Ranunc'Miiscs.~U  XXiz  fine  day  or  two  last  week  were  taken 
advantage  cf,  many  Ranunculus  beds  will  have  been  planted ;  if 
not,  the  sooner  the  better. 

■  T.""^*-rP''.'''"*^  "'"'.^  "^  carefully  gone  over  and  the  cracks 
m  the  soil  filled  up,  putting  it  firmly  round  the  neck  or  rising 
leaves  of  the  flower.  A  blunt  stick  is  a  simple  thou-'h  cITectual 
instrument  to  loosen  the  soil  between  the  rows  Should  the 
leaves  appear  car.kcred  the  soil  must  be  dis|.laccd  and  the  dis- 
eased part  cut  away  with  a  sharp  penknife;  nfier  wViich  opera 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  wound  dry,  which  may  be  accom 
pushed  by  placing  a  hand-glass  over  it,  supported  by  three  small 
foiked  pegs  ;  thus  ensuring  a  free  circuUt.on  of  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  defending  it  tram  the  rain.  Cover  the  beds  well  oa 
frosty  nights, 

Carnations.— Ale  now  beginning  to  move,  and  diseased  plants 
which  have  struggled  thruuzh  the  winter  thus  far,  art;  dying  off. 
Duuble  diligence  must  be  directed  towards  the  compost.  The 
careful  florist  who  docs  not  mean  to  give  a  chance  away,  will 
make  it  all  pass  through  bis  hands,  so  that  it  is  almost  irapossi-- 
ble  a  wire  worm  should  escape  him. 

rin/is.— A  few  sorts  woi  th  growing  are  Norman's  Splendid, 
Beauty  of  Weston,  very  fine,  (.reed's  Prcsideur,  Headley's  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Kirtland's  Dr.  Danbeny,  Pearson's  Profes- 
sor, Cowdrey's  Lord  Calthorpe,  Kirtland's  Gay  Lad,  Church's 
Navigator,  and  Bunkcll's  Prince  Albert.  All  vacancies  in  the 
beds  must  now  be  made  up,  and  the  soil  kept  in  a  loose  friable 
state  on  the  surface.  Look  well  to  the  trap  for  wire-worms,  &c, 
-J.F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VIMERIES.  &c. 

Pineru. — It  is  now  quite  lime  that  the  spring  shifting  and  re- 
gulating of  Pines  WL're  finished.  Wiiere  this  is  nut  the  case,  the 
plants  will  receive  the  greater  check,  as  the  roots  are  now  active 
from  the  influ^.'nce  of  the  returning  spring.  The  fruiting  Pines 
should  be  ke|it  at  6ii°  or /o'^  by  nigh'.  The  whole  of  tiie  Pines 
will  now  require  a  more  moist  atmosphere  during  the  day,  parti- 
cularly in  clear  weather.  It  sometiaies  occurs  that  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  pits  causes  tlie  soil  round  the  collar  of  the  plants 
to  become  quite  wet,  and  as  this  proves  very  injurious  to  the 
young  roots  tiiat  will  be  nuw  forming  at  that  particular  point,  it 
will  be  well  to  guard  against  it.  Much  syringing  and  sprinkling 
with  the  watering-pot  at  this  time  hns  the  same  injurious  effect. 
When  the  sun  has  more  power,  and  air  is  mc-e  freely  admitted, 
this  otherwise  useful  practice  may  be  indulged  in. 

Vmery.—  ln  the  early  house,  llie  leading  shouts  being  stopped 
at  tlie  required  length,  and  the  l-vtcrKts  regularly  pinched  in,  the 
fruit  will  beHdvancing  fast.  Keepa  moist  atmosphere  during  the 
day,  and  particularly  when  air  is  admitted.  The  rootlets  at  the 
joints  of  the  Vines  are  of  use  in  extracting  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  that  is  koyt  moist  during  sunshine,  they 
arc  longer  kept  in  a  condition  to  perform  those  functions  designed 
them  by  nature.  Rub  off  all  useless  shoots  from  the  Vines  now 
breiiking,  and  thin  the  fruitful  ones,  leaving  the  strongest  and 
best  placed;  and  wlien  it  can  be  seen  which  arc  the  most  pro- 
mising "shows,"  ihiu  them  also,  leaving  one  on  each  spur  or 
side  shoo*".  It  is  better  to  have  several  bunches  less  than  the 
Vine  could  bring  to  perfection  without  injury,  than  one  too  many. 
Examine  again  the  state  of  the  hsat  in  the  outside  buiders,  as 
the  rains  and  cuhl  weather  soon  ch-ll  the  healing  material. 

Penchhouse.—T\\fi  roots  of  the  Peach  being  numerous,  and 
generally  rnnning  near  the  surface,  it  can  scarcely  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  border  as  regards  moisture  during  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  border  v/as  not  top-dressed  during  the  winter,  it 
maybe  dnie  now  wi-h  decayed  turf  and  soot,  or  the  dust  from 
charcoal.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  sec  how  soon  the  roots 
attach  thcmselvLs  to  the  turf,  if  applied  when  the  plant  is  g.-^ow- 
ing;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it,  as  less  of  the 
fertilising  matter  is  lo:-,t. 

Fig  house. — Those  plants  in  pots,  started  in  November,  will  be 
approaching  maturity,  and  must  have  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Stop  the  side. shouts  on  ail  the  plants  that  have  attained 
the  desired  size,  above  the  second  leaf.  Keep  down  insects,  by  a 
free  use  of  the  syringe,  till  the  fruit  bcRins  to  ripen. 

JI/e^o7i.s-.—Pl;ints  grown  in  pits,  heated  by  hot  water,  are  seldom 
so  healthy  at  this  Si  ason  as  those  grown  on  dung  beds  ;  but  by 
giving  a  little  air  every  d-iy— keeping  at  the  same  time  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  not  less  tlif.n  7o°,  by  fire-heat,  on 
dull  days— they  soon  become  strong;  and,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, they  surpass  in  vigour  those  in  frames.  Never  shade 
the  pl.ints  till  they  appear  to  Ite  flagging,  remove  the  netting 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  get  your  plants  to  stand 
the  heat  of  the  sun.— <r.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cutt'ms  iiiul  Raising  Roofs  of  Fruit -Trees. -This  nuiy  still  be 
performed  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-lu.'curiance.  Unless 
in  extreme  casts,  tlie  roots  should  not  he  cut  nearer  the  stem 
than  from  two  to  three  yards,  it  is  safer  to  raise  the  roots  nearer 
the  surface.  If  trees  were  planted  shallow,  in  poor  fresh  soil, 
mulched  wiMi  dry  litter  during  summer,  and  the  cropping  of  the 
honlers  dispensed  with,  the  operation  of  cutting  the  roots  would 
be  seldom  required. 

Pota ( ocs.—\\\\QXQ  g.irdencrs  grow  the  general  supply  for  the 
esiablishnicnt,  it  ih  dcsiriible  10  change  scd  with  another  place 
where  soil  and  situation  arc  different.  A  few  Ash  leaved  Kidney 
may  be  jilanled  on  a  warm  border, 

Pr(ite<tinn.-~'^lnQ.\\  trouble  will  have  been  requisite  lately  with 
Cucumbtrs,  Radishes,  Cauhlluwcrs,  Potatoes,  Salads,  .S;c.  The 
chief  thing  tr)  be  aimed  a\  Is  not  merely  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
but  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  weak,  by  keeping 
them  in  a  higher  temperature  when  covered  up,  than  when  they 
are  exposed  to  the  light. 

C<(6iffg-c.— Take  Ihu  fir^t  opportunity  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in 
those  planted  in  autumn,  and  sow  in  a  warm  border  for  succes- 
sion. A  sort  I  received  last  summer,  under  the  name  of  tho 
•■London  Market,"  seems  to  he  very  early.  For  general  pur- 
poses I  hiivo  met  with  none  heretofore  so  profitable  as  tho 
Vanack.  A  quarter  planted  in  the  autumn  of  18j2  has  produccil 
plentifully  to  the  iircHcnt  time. 

J^/wr('ne.— Ill favnurablti circumstances,  Horn  Carrots,  RadiahcB, 
Sjiinach,  &c,,  may  bo  sown  i  but,  in  mont  ciiscs,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  get  the  ground  in  good  order,  and  defer  sowing  or 
planting  much  out  of  doors  ff>r  a  week  or  two  to  come.— /i.  F. 
VI.-ARBORICULTURK. 
Old  Woods.— \\\  the  present  stale  of  ihc  woalher  little  can  bo 
done  In  this  depurimeiit.  ^,         ,        <r 

6'Mm;fC6*.— When  the  weather  is  favoumblo,  the  cutting  of  corr 
rndB,  poles',  Szc,  ahoutd  ho  proceeded  with;  spring  U  tho  best 
season  for  such  operationH,  us  the  stools  make  more  vigormia 
shoota.  Birch  should  be  hfl  until  the  buds  and  leaves  arc  begin- 
ning in  exi.and,  mi  accnnnt  of  it^  being  very  llahh;  In  bleed. 

Vounij  Phixtiit lorn -Gront  injury  arises  to  outHldc  trecfl,  by 
flnflferlng  the  h<  <lg<-fi  to  grow  n\>  for  years  bclore  vla^l' "|f'  "' 
cutting  Ihcm.  whereby  they  become  URlicd  at  bottom.  ^'^.i^f^" 
were  Itupl  low  lU  an  curly  period,  tho  ontbidc  trecH  w.nild  "c'-'  jO 
feathered  with  branches  to  the  b  ttoni,  and  would  form  a  scrtco 
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or  the  other?;.  By  shortening  the  lower  outside  branches  in 
time,  it  would  prevent  them  from  extending'  to  destroy  the 
hedges,  before  the  trees  are  advanced  to  a  sulficient  height  above 
them  to  become  ornamental  as  outi^ide  trees,  when  the  lower 
shortened  branches  miglit  be  taken  off  if  necessary.  From  3  to 
5  feet  high,  according  to  circumstances,  is  a  good  height  for 
hedges.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  perform  such  work,  when  tlie 
wenther  is  suitable. 

Hedge-rows.^Ptocced  with  the  works  pointed  out  in  the  two 
preceding  months. 

liiirseru  II'ojA'.— Little  can  he  done  in  tliis  department,  except 
indoor  \vork,  or  trenching  rough  ground  when  the  weather  will 
yeimii.-W.  B.         

last  18  years,  foi  the  ensuing 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
GARDENEns'  Chronicle.— The  first  Number  of  the  present  year 
has  been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had.  The  newspaper  part 
has  been  omitted. 
Our  ConRH:sro.vni;KT.s  will  oblige  us  by  not  mixing  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
en  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  give  them 
no  trouble,  and  wilt  save  us  a  great  deal. 
Cofli.MUNiCATiONs  from  the  following  Cohkespondexts  are  in 
type,  and  are  only  waiting  till  room  can  be  found  forlliem:  — 
H.  S.,  A.  Pettigreu;  E.  J.,  J.  Wighlon.  W.  II.,  W.  Billing. 
ti,n,  M.  G.,  J.  B.  K.  L.,  A  Praclicnl  Mnn,  Peter  Mackenzie, 
G.  Thvmpson,  Gr.,  J.  Spencer,  J.  M'l.,  R.  Rtid,  and  J,  Alex- 
ander, J.  C.  S. 
APP1.E.S.— .^  Suljscriber.—Six  fiist-rate  desert  varieties  in  succes- 
sion  may  be  the  Golden  Remelte,  CiaygatePearmain,  Ribstonc 
Pippm,  Pearson's  Plate,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  and  Stunner 
Pippio.^: 
At.mospueric  Moisture.  — 7J.  C— The  air  within  your  Vine- 
frame  wilt  be  founil  sufficiL^ntly  moist,  if  the  soil  below  is  kept 
duly  watered,  the  wall  and  foliage  syringed,  and  some  warm 
covering  drawn  over  [he  glass  at  night.  The  latter  precau- 
tion will  prove  doubly  beneficial,— istly,  on  account  of 
warmth;  atid  2dly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  glass  being  kept 
warmer,  iis  effect  in  condensing  moisture  at  the  expense  of 
that  contained  in  the  air  wiihin  the  frame  will  be  diminished. 
The  space  being  small,  if  you  do  not  make  sure  of  giving  veu- 
tilaiion  soon  enough,  you  will  lose  your  crop,  fl 
Bbes.— J.  W.  K.~T\vo  ol  Bagstcr's  hives  were  stocked  with  a 
swarm  each  in  1835;  No.  1  on  the  22d  May,  and  No.  2  on  the 
2d  of  June.  From  that  time  to  the  preseut  No.  i  has  yielded 
64  lbs.  of  honey  and  one  swarm,  and  U  still  strong;  No.  2 
yielded  20 lbs.  of  honey,  and  5  swarms,  and  died  duiing  last 
winter.  When  the  Bt-cs  enter  theside  apartments,  they  fasten 
the  tin  slides  so  securely  with  their  propoli.s,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  return  Ihem  in  the  way  directed  by  Mr.  Bagster,  and 
the  taking  of  honey  is  effected  with  much  difficulty  and 
clanger.  The  small  quantity  of  honey  obtained  is  not  owing 
to  a  bad  situation,  as  from  a  single  box-hive,  with  a  glass  on 
the  top.  in  the  same  garden,  40  lbs.  of  honey  were  taken,  in 
1842,  leaving  the  Bees  an  abundant  supply  for  the  winter-  nor 
was  this  a  solitary  instance.— U^/u. 
3ooK3.-.'l  iJcg//mcj-.— Matkintosh's  Practical  Gardener 
:BnoccoLi,—B,/s.— Grange's  Early  White  and  Chappie's  Early 
Cream,  if  sown  at  tliiee  different  times  between  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  will  produce  heads  iu  succession 
rrom  Michaelmas  to  Ciiristmas.  t 
Cedj^^^.&c.-^,  iH.  ?i3.-Thercislittle  hope  of  recovering  an 
Old  Cedar  when  once  it  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  but  as  yours 
IS  planted  in  a  soil  which  is  dry  and  mixed  with  chalk,  it  may 
be  improved  in  the  following  manner  :-Remove  the  turf  round 
the  tree  to  the  distance  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  then 
loosen  the  soil  with  a  fork,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots ;  after- 
wards give  the  exposed  surface  a  watering  with  2  gallons  of 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  sixty  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
using  It  when  the  weather  is  moibt.  When  this  is  done  the 
turt  may  be  rclaid.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  very  injurious  to  sickly 
Jirs,  and  particularly  in  a  light  dry  soil,  althuugh  very  hene- 
ncial  to  healihy  young  ones  in  a  strung  damp  soil.  A  small  por- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  may  benefit  your  Araucaiia,  when  it 
becomes  well  cstabl-hed  in  1  he  open  ground;  but  this  should 
certainly  not  be  apjjlicd  when  it  is  first  planted,  which  should 
be  done  about  the  middle  of  May.^ 
CniMONANTuus  FaACKANs.-B.  /-.-There  are  few  plants  of 
more  easy  cultivation  than  this.  You  have  only  to  train  it  in 
ftseU^T  ""'  ^e^'i'^'t  a  south  wall,  and  it  will  take  care  of 

Cllmbers.-^  5Hism7-er.-The  following  are  suit.-. hie  for  cover- 
ing the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse:  Clematis  azurea  grandi- 
nora  L.  bicboldu,  CobEc  i  scandens,  Maurandya  Itarclayana, 
and  Hardenbei-gia  macrophyUa.  A  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  js  a  suitable  compost  for  them.  On  iron  suppoi  ts, 
''h^ll'"?'  "  ^*''""*^'^'^  MdrryattK  and  Hardenhergia  mono- 
CRKEPERS.-.4  Garde>ier.-ln  order  to  render  an  old  root  of  a 
tree  an  ornament  to  a  flower  garden  you  may  cover  it  with  the 
.  it'liowing  creepers,  viz.  :-Eccicmocarpu3  scabcr,  Lophospcr- 

mum  erubescens,  1,.  scandens,  and  Cunvolvulus  major,! 
CuTTiN-Gs.-TT'.  F.  C.-Phillyreas  and  Alaternus  may  be  struck 
irom  cu'.tmgs,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  way;  they  do  much 
better  tobe  layered  inpotsaboutMidsuramcr.  In  striking  them 
from  cuttings  select  the  previous  year's  young  wood,  before  the 
shoots  begin  to  grow,  alter  Midsummer,  and  placing  them  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  cover  them  close  with  a  han>l-glass.  They 
ehould  be  placed  in  a  north  asi^ect,  out  of  the  sun's  rays.  When 
the  cuttings  are  first  put  in,  give  them  a  good  watering;  but 
afterwards  let  the  glasses  remain  close  until  they  are  slruck.H 
DoRvANTUES  KxcELSA.— ,^.  B.— This  requires  to  be  planted  in  a 
very  large  tub,  or  in  the  open  pit  of  a  conservatory.  It  should 
be  allowed  plenty  of  summer  heat  and  light,  but  it  must  have 


age  before  it  will  bloom.    The  soil  you  have   it  growing  in  , 
is  suitable  for  it.      Tlie   flower-stem  of  Oncidium   altissimum  I 
grows  often  from  G  to  10  feet  before  its  blossoms  expand.    Why  i 
Stanhopea  insignis  does  not  flower  we  cannot  tell  without  see- 
ing it.t 
Fadiana   iMBiiicATA.— j^?ion.— This  is  hardy,  and  will  flower  in 

a  north  border  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  t 
FKI.I.1NG.— X  L. — Trees  which  are  to  preserve  their  bark  should 

he  felled  in  winter. 
Fia-TRUKs. —  TV.  F.  C— The  common  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir  will 
bear  jilanting  on  a  cliflT  near  the  sea,  and  may  be  kept  down  to 
5  or  6  feet  high,  if  the  leading  shoots  are  constantly  pinched 
off.  Tiie  Tartarian  and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitre,  or  tlie  common 
kinds  of  Cypress  and  Juniper,  will  also  suit  that  purpose.  The 
common  Yew  will  likewise  succeed  in  such  a  situation.  These 
kinds  will  all  bear  cutting  and  clipping  when  young.^l 

Fruit-Treks. — H.  Palmer,  -The  Maiic- Louise  and  Hacon's  In- 
comparable will  suit  you,  as  regards  Pears ;  the  Blue  Gage 
Plum  is  not  worth)  of  cultivation,  but  the  Purple  Gage,  or 
Reine  Claude  Violcttc,  and  Royale  H;'iti>'c,  are  excellent.  The 
nearest  respec'able  nurseiyman  ought  either  to  be  able  to  sup- 

ply  you  with  the  above,  <jr  piocure  them.  || D. — On  your 

south  aspect  you  may  plant  two  Glout  Morccau,  two  Winter 
Nelis,  two  Bourr^  Ranee,  one  Passe  Col  mar,  Elton  and  Knigtit's 
Early  Black  Cherries,  and  the  Purple  Gage  Plum.  On  the 
nortli  aspect,  Marie-Louise,  Comte  de  Lamy,  t%vo  Macon's  In- 
comparable, the  Calillac  for  stevvinsr,  Washington  Plum,  May 
Uuke  and  Murello  Cherries.  For  the  east  and  west  aspects, 
Knij^ht's  Monarch,  Beuric  Bosc,  Thompson's,  Louise-Bonne 
of  Jersey,  and  Easter  Beurre  Peais ;  the  Purple  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Royale  Ha'.ive  Plums  ;  Knight's  Early  Black 
and  Florence  Cherries.  Four  good  Peaches  are  Royale  Char- 
lotte, Barrington,  Bellcgorde,  and  Malta.  1| 

Goi.i>  Fisii.— ,^4.  C— Our  answer  was  given  upon  the  best  a.utho- 

-  r.ty  which  can  be  obtained.    You  are  ctTtaiuly  wrong. 

GoosKDKitiiiiis.  — H.  Puhiier.— The  Roaring  Lion,  London, 
Companion,  Wonderful  Leader,  Thumper,  and  Eagle,  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  prize  varieties.  I! 

GoRSK. — H.  C— Your  plantation  of  this  that  has  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance, being  naked  at  bottom,  should  be  cut  over  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  ground.  The  best  season  for  the  opera- 
tion is  October  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
flowering,  it  may  be  done  now.:!: 

Graftisg  Vin'ks.— .^-— The  Vine  may  be  successfully  grafted 
either  by  wh'por  cluft  grafting;  hut  whicnever  mode  is  adopted 
the  plant  must  he  in  leaf  before  the  operation  is  perfortned.il 

G/iAss  Law.vs.— JJ.  Z>.  — Resinous  sav/dust  is  of  little  value  as 
a  manure  for  grass  lawns  except  it  is  charred,  when  it  becomes 
useful.  Sawdust  from  treea  that  are  not  resinous  does  very 
well  as  manure  when  mixed  with  the  dunghill  or  soaked  with 
urine  from  the  tank.  It  may  also  be  burned,  when  its  ashes 
are  useful ;  but  charring  is  best,  j 

Hardv  Shrubs. — Anon. — The  following  dwarf  shrubs  are  suit- 
able for  a  border; — Berberis  aquifolium,  Ribes  sanguimum, 
R.  aureum,  Amygdalus  nana,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Calycanthus 
floridus,  Dcutzia  scabra,  Spirsea  arirefolia,  S.  tomentosa, 
Syriuga  Josikiea,  Garrya  elliptica,  and  ViffUrnum  Tinua.  In 
front  of  these  the  following  plants  will  have  a  good  effect, 
viz.,  Del|)hinium  grandillorum,  Coreopsis  laoceolata,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus,  Peiitstemonovatup,  Cannpanula  grandis,  Saxit'raga 
crassifolia,  Baptisia  australis,  TroUius  Asiaticus,and  Aubrietia 
dclti  idea.  i. 

Heating.— X.  Z.— Use  such  gutters  as  are  represented  at  p.  659, 
18J3.  Two,  viz.,  a  flow  and  return,  are  sufficient  for  the  pit 
of  your  hot  house;  and  the  same  number  for  your  other  pit. 
For  so  small  an  amount  of  duty,  a  second-sized  boiler  should  be 

quite   enough. G.   H.— Your    question    demands   a   longer 

answer  than  we  can  give  just  now;  but  we  will  bear  it  in  mind, 

and  answer  you  soon  in  some  detail. T.  A.  A''.— Sawdust  is 

a  bad  plunging  material,  because  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor. 
Coarsely-sifted  cinders  are  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best 
we  have  seen  tried 

Hyacinths.  — C/iemtffH/ J'uc/i: — In  order  to  preserve  Hyacinths 
(which  have  been  grown  in  glasses)  for  the  next  year,  it  is 
best  to  transfer  them,  after  flowering,  to  the  opeu  air,  wlicre 
they  can  be  plunged  in  soil,  and  guarded  from  frost,  which  will 
be  sufficiently  effected  by  mats  thrown  over  them  at  night. 

I.vsKCTS.— If  .4  Beginner  will  favour  us  with  specimens  of  the 
Caterpillars  which  puncture  the  fruit  of  his  Cherry-trees  we 
shall  feel  obliged,  but  to  give  him  any  useful  information 
without  such  materials  is  not  in  our  power.  To  get  rid  of  the 
Black  Fly,  syringing  with  tobacco-water  is  considered  the  best 
remedy.  To  make  the  wash  dissolve  i-lb.  of  soap  in  a  gallnn 
of  soft  water,  add  to  it  one  gallon  of  tobacco-water,  and  then 

dilute  it  with  two  gallons  more  of  soft  water.  R. }V.  C  — 

Your  Pear-tree  is  hide-bound  with  the  Mussel-scale  (Aspidio- 
tus  conchiformis),  whose  history  was  ^iven  in  last  year's  Chro- 
nicle, p.  735,  to  which  we  mu«t  refer  you  for  a  remedy.  R. 

Iatav..— Rustic  Robin.— XAmQ  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  All 
earthy  substances  are  so.  The  conducting  power  of  marble 
as  compared  with  gold  is  as  21  to  lOOO.  We  do  not  like  your 
plan.  If  your  dung  is  sweetened  no  ill  eflTects  will  arise  from 
its  vapours;  but  your  flues  will,  we  fear,  dry  it  so  as  to  injure 
the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers. 

Manures. — /n^io'si/or.— About  3  cwt.  to  an  acre  of  Potter's 
guano  is  the  quantity  usually  applied  for  kitchen-garden  pro- 
duce. Of  this,  about  half  of  a  wine-glassful  to  a  2i-3ized 
pot  is  sufiicieutfor  Pelargoniuma.  It  should  be  spread  on  the 
surfaceof  the  mould  in  the  pot,  covering  it  slightly  with  soil, 

and  allowing  it  to  be  washed  down  by  degrees! W.  B. — 

We  have  not  seen  it  tried  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  watering  with  liquid  guano  would  be  advantageous  to 
fruit-trees  that  require  manure.       We  should  stir  a  double 

handful  up  in  a  pot  of  water. G.  fi.— Give  a  wine-glassful 

of  supe'phosphate  of  lime  to  each  pot  in  whicti  your  Pelar- 
goniums are  lo  flower.  Apply  it  as  a  top-dressing  only  allow- 
ing it  to  be  washed  down  by  degrees  in  watering  the  plants.  % 

■ G.  J.   T.— Two    parts  of  superphospliate  of  lime   mixed 

with  one  of  charcoal,  may  be  auplied  to  Onions  when  they 
begin  to  appear  above  ground,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  soil  and  sown  in  the  drills  along  with  the 

seeds.  It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  t 

John.  —  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  Potter's  guano. 
It  is  said  to  contain  the  same  constituents  as  Peruvian  guano, 
without  the  impurities,  and  with  the  ammonia  fixed. 

MoREi-r.o  Cherries.—.^  Constant  Reader.— In  pruning,  leave 
sufficient  of  last  year's  shoots,  for  on  such  this  kind  of  Cherry 
bears  its  fruit.ll 

Names  of  Fruits.— .^4  Pear  Fanetcr.--],  Easter  Beurri?;  2,  im- 

perfect  probably,  Ne  plus  Meuris ;  3,  Holland  Bergamot. 

./I.  Z).—l,  Glout  Morccau  ;  2,  Newton  Pippin;  6,  St.  Germain.  1| 

Nasiks  of  Plants.  — 0.— Double  Daffodil. M.  Y.  and  a  Con- 
slant  Reader. — Peziza  coccinca:    not   very    uncommon. A 

Constant  Reader.— \,  Lasiojietalum  solaniceum  ;  2,  A  Clema- 
tis ;  3,  Apparently  Clerodendrum  squamatnm  ;  hut  what  a  spe- 
cimen I  4,  Lind^ia  cymbilaria. J.  W.  J. —  A  Clematis,  and 

apparently  the  hardy  C.  viorna. Pteris.—A  small  specimen 

of  Asplenium  lanceolatum. 

Pansiks  with  Diskaseij  Lkaves.— There  is  nothing  in  your 
compost  that  would  be  likely  to  affect  your  plants,  and  the 
disease  being  confined  to  this  particular  variety  (a  seedlin?)  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  arises  from  some  constitutional  defect 
in  the  plant.* 

Peach-trees. — M.  U.  —  Your  Royal  George  Peach-tree,  from 
which  theblossom-buds  drop  off,  is  perhaps  too  much  heated 
from  being  near  the  hottest  part  of  the  flue,  in  consequence 
also  of  which,  its  roots  may  have  been  too  dry  ;  or  its  vitality 
may  have  been  weakened  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  You 
ought  to  shorten  mu:h  the  bearing-shootSj  and  keep  the  roots 
sufficiently  moist.  1| 


Pkars. — A  Suhscriber. — We  have  ascertained  from  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  applied  that  the  Pears  which  he  sent  to  a  late 
meeting  were  grown  as  foiiows  -.—First  quallly  — Nelis  d'Hiver, 
on  a  wall ;  Passe  Culniar,  ditto;  Reine  d'Are.Tiberg,  espalier; 
Glout  Morceau,  standard.  Second.— Ke  plus  Meuris,  espalier; 
Jean  de  Witte,  ditto;  Merveille  d'Hiver,  wall ;  Beurre  Ranee, 
standard  ;  Easter  Beurrc,  ditto.  X A  Subscriber.— TfiG  follow- 
ing are  select  varieties,  that  are  good  bearers,  and  that  will 
succeed  well  as  standards:  —  Dunmore,  Althorp  Crassane, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Marie-Louise,  Benrr(5  Bosc,  Fondante  d'Au. 
tomne,  BeurreDiel,  Louise.Bonne(of  Jersey),  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable, Knight's  Monarch,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Winter  Nelis,  and 

Jean  de  Witte. i: J.  F.  B.—As   many  varieties   as   you  caa 

find  room  for,  may  he  grafted  on  the  same  tree.  In  some  cases, 
a  graft  of  a  different  variety  caused  an  improvement  in  the 
general  health  ami  hearing  of  the  whole  tree.  Weak-growing 
kinds  should  be  worked  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  more 
upright  tliHii  thoseihatare.strong.il 

PnTATOKs.—Bnulah.—Yoa  will  have  a  succession  and  variety 
enough,  by  planting  the  following  :— Early  Manly,  Fox's 
Seedling,  Taylor's  Forty-fold,  Leathercoat,  Red  nosed  Kidney, 
Irish  Cup,  and  Bread-fruit.  The  old  turf  will  assist  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop ;  but  a  little  manure  in  addition  would  he 
repaid.     For  two  spits  is.  6d.  and  Is.  Qd-  a  rod  is  more  than  is' 

generally  paid.  || Z.  — The  Asli-leaved  Kidney  is   one  of  j 

the  be^t  varieties  that  can  bs  employed  for  forcing,  and  like-|  ■ 
wise  for  the  first  crop  in  the  open  air.  ±  ;  ' 

Rasphkrkiks.  — Go"?/7i. — You  inay   cut  down  your   Raspberry-'  i 
canes  now,  leaving  them  about  4  feet    hlgli,    and    tying  them 
neatly  up  to  stakes  oi  ab>ut  the  same  heiglit.      Only  4   or  5,  , 
good  canes  should  be  left  on  each  stuol4 

Rockwork.— ..4.  B.  C. —  Any  rough  materials  will  do,  except 
granite  and  simihir  rocks.  Near  London  there  is  little  to  bt 
had  except  the  large  haU-vitrefied  masses  of  bricks  in  th(  ■ 
brickfields.  If  these  are  put  together  irregularly,  in  a  ter 
raced-style.  they  look  very  well,  and  grow  plants  as  well  a: 
anything,  except  masses  of  limestone  or  sandstone. 

Rock-plants. — Z.— The  following  are  40  plants,  that  are  suit 
able  for  a  rockwork,  viz. :— Rliododendron  ferrugiueum,   R 
hirsutum,  Arctostaphjios,  Uva-ur^ii,  CliiimKlednn  procumbens 
Sedum    rupestre,    S.    Forsterianum,    S.   pr>pu  ifolium,    S.  vil  , 
losum,    S.    hexangulare,    Perriettia    phillyrerefolin,    P.    pilosa  , 
Mahonia  aquifolium,  Ramnndia  pyrcnaica,  Soldar;ella  alpina 
Andcosace  villosa,  Corydalis  nobilis,  I'hlox  ovata,  P.  subulata 
P.    nivalis,    Vinca    minor    fiore,    pleno,    Campanula    pumiU 
Gentiana  verna,  Dryas  octopelala,  Digitalis  lutea,  Sibthorpi 
europEea,  Arabis  alpina,  Draba  aizoides,  Prenanthes  purpureE  ; 
P.   murdlis,    Autennaria  planiaginea,  Gnapiialium  arenariuir  j 
Ceterach   efiiclnaium,    Potypodium    vulgare   cambricum,    1  j 
dryopteris,    Onoclea  sensibiiis,   Asplenium  adiantum  nigrun  | 
Pteris  caudafa,  Adiantum  capillus-veneris,  Aspidium  rigidun 
A.  Lonchitis  t. 

Root  Excretions.— J.  T.— Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Theor 
of  Honiculturii"  tiiis  question  has  received  much  attentioi 
and  the  result  is  very  unfavourable  to  ttie  existence  of  sue 
secretions.     We  will  inquire  about  Beehives. 

Soil — J.  S.  J— As  a  substitute  for  sand,  fragments  of  sane 
stone,  pounded  bricks,  or  even  well-worked  cinders  would  d 
thougli  not  so  well.  It  is  pribable  that  the  silex  is  to  a  ce  ■ 
tain  extent  decomposed  by  the  roo'-a  of  plants  ;  and  therefoi 
siliceous  ra'her  tliaii  aluminous  or  carbonaceous  materia 
should  be  given  them.  We  should  also  try  the  eflfect  of  aidir 
bricklayers' and  phtstercrs'  rubbish,  such  as  is  obtained  whe 
oldhoujes  are  pulled  down. 

Verbenas. —  J.  O.  i/.  — Procure  the  following   12   varieties: 
Girling's  Amethystina,  Boule  de  Feu,  Catleugh'a  Ne  Plus  Ultr 
Youell's  PrincLSs    Royal,  Ivery's  Purpurea  perfecta,   Croll 
Formosa  elegans,  Miller's  Blue  Queen  ;  Tweediana  supert  ^ 
Atrosanguinea.  e.xcelsa,  Stewartii,  and  Hawardii.* 

Vines.— J.  R. — Presuming  the  roots  of  your  young  Vines  we 
in  good  condition,  the  shoots,  which  become  dried  up  on  beii 
readmitted  into  the  Pine-stove,  must  have  been  injured  by  t 
severity  of  the  frosts  which  occurred  in  autumn. || 

Yew  Hedge. — Theresn.-Yoar  Yew  Hedge  may  be  very  much  ill 
proved  l)y  cutting  it  down  to  the  heiglit  you  propose;  thetc 
should  not  all  be  cut  down  at  oiice,  but  rather  thinned  out  ^ 
different  times  ;  one  part  of  each  plant  may  be  cut  down  t'l 
spring,  another  part  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  summl, 
and  the  remainder  tlie  following  season,  observing  always* 
leave  as  many  of  the  litile  twigs  as  possible  on  the  old  stei^ 
and  not  to  clip  the  young  shoots  the  first  season  ;  in  twoycjl 
you  may  have  the  hedge  quite  green.  Open  a  trench  on  each  sa 
of  the  hedge  and  put  in  some  fresh  loamy  soil,  giving  'p 
plants  a  good  watering  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  5umm|( 
if  the  weather  should  prove  dry  at  the  timc.^  | 

MisCELLANKous.— S/Jt'c/M^o;-.— At  the  Garden  of  the  Hortic- 
tuial  Society  young  men  are  received  for  three  or  four  ye; , 
for  improvement  and  final  placing,  at  from  12s.  to  14^.  a  we  , 
with  or  without  lodging,  and  always  without  board.  T\f 
are  received  upon  the  recommendation  of  Fellows  of  e 
Society,  and  it   is  generally  three  years  after  applications 

made  that  the  applicant  can  be  received. 0.— Ipomooa  Bi" 

No.v    wilt    flower    the  fir^t   year,   if   sown    early,    and 
managed;  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  biennial.    The  ]j 

sembryanthemum  is  a  tender  annual. B.— We  cannot 

tertain  either  religious  or  political  disputes,  which  do  not 
more  relate  to  gardening  because  gardeners  are  a  part]! 
them.  If  we  did  entertain  them  we  should  say  that  you 
wholly  wrong  ;  for  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  fj 
gardener  to  insist  upon  following  his  own  religious 
while  at  the  same  time  ho  abuse?  his  master  for  not  hill 
men  of  whose  faith  he  disapproves?  If  the  one  is  freif 
choose,  so  should  the  other  be.  Would  you  insist  upon  lib 
of  conscience  for  your.self,  and  refuse  it  to  your  master? 

hope   not. J.    If.    T.—We   have   had  no  experience 

calico  glazed  over  with  Whitney's  composition  for  shadii 
greenhouse.  We,  however,  imagine  that  it  is  too  transpa 
for  that  purpose.    With  regard  to  the  exhibitions,  see  A 

p.  729.  184a. J H.  P.— Read  the  article  on   Cucumberi 

p.  US  in  to-day's  paper.* Charcoal. — The  fumes  from  a  c 

coal  fire  are  injurious  to  planis. Y,  G.  //.—Respecting 

spot  on  Camellia  leaves,  see  p.  21  of  the  present  year. J- 
Subscriber.— VitiiUiQy's  transparent  composition  is  advert 
at  p.  906,  lS-13.    Respecting  your  Apple-trees,  we  reeomn 

you  to  plant  dwarf  standards.! T.  H.  Fenn.  —  Ja  answ 

above.    Toads  are  useful  for  destroying  woodlice.J J.t 

— Will  find  the  mode   of  applying    guano  to  kitchen-ga 

crops,  given  in  last  Number,  p.  136. A  Beginner.  — l/lai} 

coarse  cinder-siftin^s,  for  plunging  material,  overa  tank. J 
it/,  ./4.— Burnett's  chloride  of  zinc  certainly  preserves  ca 
well,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  also  ans 
the  purpose  with  timber  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  1| 

being  employed  in  the  eoiistruciion  of  hothouses. J. 

Pray  say  to  what  statement  about  cuttings  you  allude.——. 
—  Give  your  Tropee jlum  a  good  bottom-heat,  t 

Ebratu-m  —In  Messrs.   YoucU's   advertisement  of  2d  M. 
Fuchsias  should  hs  per  plant,  and  not  per  pair. 


SEEDLING  FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

Azaleas.— /I.  W.  and  Co.— The  only  improvement  in  your 
ling  over  the  old  White,  is  a  slight  one  iu  the  general  foi| 
the  flower,  arising  from  the  segments  of  the  corolla  be| 
little  broader,  c>-'nsequently  the  divisions  between  thci| 
not  so  deep  ;  the  surface  of  the  flower  appears  to  want  sra 
ness,  and  the  three  or  four  irregular  petals  in  the  cen 
each  is  a  decided  defect.*  , 

Cinerarias.— J^.  C.  A'.— The  colour  of  your  seedling  is, 
bright  and  beautiful ;  but  the  flowers  are  rather  small,  ar' 
petals  too  narrow  *. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  to  | 
foransweriuff  this  week. 
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PROVIDENCE  BARLEY. 

•]\TR.     CHILUNGWORTH,     of    Cudderson,     near 

X'X  Wheatly,  Oxon,  planted  Two  Bushels  of  tlie  above  Barley 
Upon  I  A.  On.  27  p.  of  Land,  tliP  produce  from  which  wns 
11  Q.  0  D.  3  p.  1  o.  of  Barley,  and  2  tons  l6cwt.  3  qr.  of  Straw, 
kearini?aiid  chaff. 

Persons  desirous  of  planting"  any  of  the  above  wonderfully 
productive  variety  of  Barley,  can  obtain  seed  of  Mr.  Robbrt 
Beiiajj,  of  Donnin^toii,  near  Stow,  Gloucestershire,  at  5s.  Gd. 
per  buihel  for  -10  bushels  and  upwards,  and  Gs.  per  bushel  it  a 
less  quantity  is  ordered.     Cash  Payment,  or  a  Gond  Reference. 

N.B.— The  Barley  is  of  good  quality,  and  malts  well.  Don- 
mincton.  March  9,  1844. 


IMPORTANT  TO   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &o.,  are 
conducted  by  Mn.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Pulytcchnic  Institu'.ion),  No.  5,  Victoria  Cottages, 
Hawley  Road,  Kentish  Town. 

A  vacancy  now  occurs  for  one  house  or  outdoor  Pupil,  fnr  the 
«tudy  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture.    Ai'ply  as  above. 


mn  <Bmmin\VA\  @a5gtte> 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  184.1. 

'MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wiir.Ni»i-Av,  Mar.  13  .     A^ricuIturHl  Sociftjr  of  England. 
TnURsDjiir,  Mar.  14      .    Agiii;.  Imp.  Society  of  Irel.ind. 

VVEDsKsnAv.  Mar. 


.V,  -Ma 


Affriciilnir>l  Soviely  of  EnEla... 
AKrii-.  Imp.  Soci.?iy  of  Ireljind. 


The  constituent  parts  of  animals — the  substances 
of  which  their  bodies  are  composed — we  mean  the 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  hme,  phosphorus, 
ilkahes  and  acids,  &c.,  existing  in  various  com- 
binations within  them,  are  necessarily  all  contained 
in  the  food  which  they  eat.  In  the  case  of  herbivorous 
animals,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  their  component 
elements  must  all  exist  in  vegetables.  With  regard 
to  plants,  their  constituent  parts  also  are  gathered  up 
from  certain  sources.  One  of  these  is  the  air,  the 
importance  of  which  in  this  capacity  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Professor 
-Liebigj^  the  water  contained  in  the  soil  is  anptlTer'; 
alTnialters  dissolved  in  that  water  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  and  undergo  a  process  of  digestion  witliiii  it. 
All  the  matters  which  a  plant  contains  are  soluble  in 
water  in  certain  natural  conditions  of  their  existence, 
end  are  therefore  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  it  at 
its  root.  Now,  as  lierbivorous  animals  and  plants 
consist  of  the  same  elements,  the  food  received  bv 
them  must  be  similar  in  its  composition.  We  do  not 
now  speak  of  the  proportion  which  the  quantities  of 
the  various  elements  of  that  food  bear  to  one  another. 
In  this  there  is  doubtless  a  difference,  and  this  differ- 
ence is  undoubtedly  important  in  its  influence  on  the 
processes  of  nourishment.  AVe  refer  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  elements,  unaccompanied  by  others, 
must  all  be  present  in  the  food  both  of  animal  and 
plant.  Then  why  might  not  animals  and  plants  both 
live  on  the  same  food — food  not  only  the  same  in 
chemical  composition  but  also  in  form  and  substance? 
There  are  various  answers  to  this  question,  and  the 
following  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tills  is  impossible. 
The  union  of  those  elements  which  constitute  the 
animal  body  is  very  slight;  a  very  slight  derangement 
of  ordinary  circumstances  wouki  cause  a  partial  or 
entire  re-arrangement  of  those  elements,  and  so  induce 
disease  or  death.  Among  the  causes  (poisons)  which 
are  capable  of  this  effect  are  a  class  of  substances  which 
are  not  directly  poisonous,  but  which  act  so  in  virtue 
of  a  tendency  in  substances  that  are  in  contact  to 
acquire  a  common  condition.  We  know  that  though 
but  a  little  leaven  be  added  to  a  batch  of  dough,  it 
will  spread,  and  the  whole  lump  will  soon  acquire  the 
condition  of  the  small  quantity  which  was  added  to  it  ; 
and  it  is  upon  a  similar  principle  that  but  a  small 
quantity  of  matter,  if  in  a  decomposing  state,  whose 
elements  may  be  identical  with  those  of  a  living 
animal,  may  yet  prove  the  cause  of  its  death,  if  it  be 
partaken  of.  The  process  of  re-arrangement  proceed- 
ing amongst  its  own  elements,  which  is  in  fact  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  would  communicate  itself  to 
the  substance  of  the  living  body,  and  the  leaven 
gradually  working  its  way  would  impress  its  own 
character  upon  the  whole  mass,  rendering  it  diseased, 
and  uliimately  depriving  it  of  life. 

The  very  condiiion,however,  of  food,  which  is  thus 
rendered  poisonous  to  animals,  makes  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  vegetables.  Plants  cannot  consume 
massive  food  like  animals ;  they  have  no  mouth 
■which  can  take  it  up  in  such  a  state,  and  no  stomach 
in  which  to  digest  it.  The  .soil  answers  this  purpose 
for  them,  and  the  organic  matters  existing  there  are, 
under  the  influence  of  external  agents,  gradually 
losing  certain  of  their  elements,  which,  forming  solu- 
ble compounds  with  otiier.s,  are  dissolved  by  water, 
and  Ro  introduced  into  the  vegetable.  This  rotting 
condition— the  poisonous  state  of  food  for  animals — 
is  thus  the  very  condition  in  wliich  food  for  plants  is 
most  valuable. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  tliis  conclusion  r.— there  is 
no  case  in  which  food  of  an  organic  character,  in  a 
condition  of  usefulness  for  vegetables,  can  be  safely 
admiiiistcred  to  animals.  And  the  point  to  which  wo 
wrisli  to  direct  all  these  observations  is  simply  this  : 
there  in,  notwithstanding  what  lias  been  said,  an 
Instance  of  daily  occurrence  in  which  such  food  is 
•dministercd  on  many  farms  to  tlie  most  valuable 
•lock.    We  refer  to  the  co.nliition  in  which  house- 


PONDS  ARE  GENEIIALLY  TO    BE  SEEN black    from    the 

runnings  of  stables  and  manure  heaps  ;  and  this  filthy 
stuff  is  confidently  asserted  by  many  to  be  wholesome, 
and  even  preferable  to  pure  water  as  a  beverage  for 
their  cattle ! 

We  need  not  quote  the  analyses  of  the  various  mat- 
ters which  thus  run  into  many  horseponds ;  they  will 
be  found  under  the  head  Liquid  Manure,  in  Mr.  C. 
Johnson's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture:"  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  here,  that,  besides  certain  salts  of 
ammonia,  which  are  undergoing  various  chemical 
changes,  and  besides  other  soluble  mineral  salts,  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  purely  animal  matter  sus- 
pended in  this  water,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
air  and  moisture,  is  necessarily  undergoing  a  putrefac- 
tive process,  and  which,  if  introduced  into  the  animal 
system  in  sufficient  quantity,  must  tend  to  act  as  a 
leaven  and  to  introduce  that  putrefactive  process  there, 
perhaps  to  result  in  death.  l$ut  on  this  very  account  is 
this  animal  matter  peculiarly  valuable  as  food  for 
plants,  and  united,  as  it  is,  in  liquid  manure  with 
ammoniacal  and  phosphoric  salts,  it  possesses  the 
most  fertilising  properties.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
used  as  a  manure,  it  is,  on  such  farms  as  we  allude  to, 
suffered  to  run  to  waste;  and,  of  all  possible  places  to 
which  it  may  run,  it  is  allowed  to  select  the  only  spot 
where  it  can  be  injurious. 

But  what  a  perversion  of  means  is  this  !  Not  only 
is  a  valuable  manure  wasted,  but  it  is  made  use  of  in  a 
manner  having  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  that 
which,  if  applied  to  the  crops  on  the  land,  would 
increase  their  fertility,  is  not  only  allowed  to  waste, 
but  it  is  negligently,  if  not  purposely,  allowed  to  run 
into  the  very  drinking-trough  of  the  cattle— almost  the 
only  place  in  the  wide  world  where  it  could  be 
injurious.  We  say  "  purposely,"  for  it  is  insisted  on  by 
some,  that  this  water  is  preferred  by  cattle,  nay,  that  it 
is  beneficial  to  them.  To  complete  the  absolute  foolish- 
ness of  their  conduct,  those  whom  we  would  callf/wiV/j/ 
of  it  are,  in  all  probability,  the  very  parties  who  will  cry 
out  against  what  they  term  the  want  of  economy  dis- 
played in  erecting  necessarily  expensive  but  well- 
arranged  buildings,  calculated  to  hinder  such  waste  as 
that  we  have  been  describing. 

The  prejudice,  however— for  if  anything  deserve 
the  name  of  prejudice,  it  is  this — that  water,  filthy 
from  such  admixture,  is  wholesome,  seems,  from  the 
following  statement  received  from  a  medical  friend, 
to  be  in  unison  with  some  of  the  eccentricities  of 
human  nature:— "The  love  of  filthy  and  disgusting 
remedies  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  rare. 
Album  Griscum  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine; 
it  is  the  white  earthy  remains  of  the  bones  on  which 
dogs  feed,  after  digestion  has  extracted  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  animal  matters.  Mummy  used  to  be  a  most 
celebrated  remedy  for  the  cure  of  numerous  complaints, 
and,  as  it  was  sold  at  a  high  price,  some  Jews  carried 
on  a  very  profitable  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
mummies  for  medicinal  purposes ;  they  had  a  regular 
apparatus  of  ovens  and  drying-houses  for  the  purpose ; 
the  discovery  of  these,  however,  destroyed  the  public 
faith  in  the  operation  of  what  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  whole 
Materia  Medica.  A  friend  told  me  some  years  ago 
that  there  was  a  drawer  in  the  shop  of  an  old  apothe- 
cary to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  labelled  '  Palvis  e 
cranio  humano  !'  Foxes  lungs  used  to  be  highly  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  the  asthma,  the  fox  being  along- 
winded  animal."  Then  follow  remarks  on  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  matter  contained  in  muck-water  : — 
"  The  salts  contained  in  farmyard  muck-water  have 
almost  all  of  them  a  slightly  purgative,  and  also, 
probably,  a  diuretic  action.  I  should  think  that 
until  the  animals  were  well  habituated  to  such 
potations,  they  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  destroy  or  diminish  the  appetite,  and  that 
they  would  drink  a  less  quantity  than  if  sup- 
plied with  pure  and  wholesome  beverage.  How  far 
the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances  con- 
tained in  this  water  may  be  capable  of  communicating 
their  own  process  of  putrefaction  to  living  tissues  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  certainly  fear  that  such  pu- 
trefying substances  introduced  into  the  stomach  would 
increase  any  tendency  to  diseases  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  blood." 

We  must  add  to  the  above  the  following  statement, 
received  from  a  distinguished  veterinary  surgeon  ;  it 
is  upon  the  same  subject— tlie  runnings  of  liquid  ma- 
nure into  horse-ponds: — "  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  met  with  cises  of  disease  that  could  be  attributed 
to  this  cause.  The  urine  is  doubtless  generally  in 
such  a  state  of  dilution  as  not  to  be  prejudicial ;  for 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  its  natural  state, 
nine-tenths  of  tills  liquid  is  pure  water.  It  must  be 
given  pure,  and  in  quantity,  to  produce  disease,  unless 
it  lie  in  a  putrefying  state,  when  a  far  less  proportion 
would  be  BufHcient."  It  will  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  because  it  acquires  this  putrefying  state  that  wo  in- 
sist upon  its  poisonous  tendency.  "  The  effect  of 
water  rendered  imjmre  by  decayed  leaves  is  more  in- 
jurious than  that  just  menlioncd.  In  Australia  (here 
is  frequently  a  scarcity  of  this  fluid,  and  the  ponds 


become  impure  from  decayed  leaves,  and  an  endemi- 
cal  disease  of  a  fatal  nature  is  the  result.  When 
water  also  has  been  in  a  stagnant  state  for  some  time, 
it  abounds  with  myriads  of  minute  insects ;  and 
there  are  instances  of  worms  (though  not  of  the  ordi- 
nary kinds)  being  the  result  of  drinking-  the  filthy 
water;  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  has  arisen, 
and  death  has  also  been  the  consequence  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Filthy  ditch-water,  in  a  state  of  absolute  pu- 
trefaction, is  still  more  dangerous  ;  but  animals  will 
not  partake  of  it,  unless  suffering  from  extreme 
thirst.  Disease  of  alow  typhoid  character,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  death,  has  been  the  result.  In  all  cases, 
animals  should  be  provided  with  water  as  pure  and 
as  soft  as  can  be  obtained.— IF.  C.  .S."  Although  the 
writer  of  this  has  never  seen  disease  arising  from  the 
causes  we  refer  to,  yet  the  remarks  he  makes  after- 
wards show  that  his  opinion,  valuable  as  the  result  of 
experience,  coincides  with  our  own,  expressed  above, 
as  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  thus  wasting  the  valu- 
able parts  of  the  dungheaps,  and  the  runnings  of 
stables  and  cattle  stalls. 


We  are  now  busily  engaged  in  the  Pheparation  of 
LiND  FOB  THE  Cariiot  Crop.  That  ou  which  we 
intend  growing  Carrots  this  year,  is  a  siliceous  sandy 
soil,  sufficiently  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  there- 
fore just  such  as  this  root  likes.  It  was  broken  up 
from  old  pasture  four  years  ago,  having  first  been 
efficiently  drained.  The  first  crop  taken  was  Swedish 
Turnips  on  one  part,  and  Potatoes  on  another;  for 
both  of  which  it  was  manured  and  limed  ;  it  was  sub- 
soil ploughed  in  the  spring  of  that  year;  the  following 
season  it  bore  Wheat,  along  with  which  Clover-seeds 
were  sown  ;  the  third  year  it  was  mown  and  grazed, 
and  then  broken  up  for  Wheat,  of  which  we  had  last 
year  a  heavy  crop  on  it.  All  this  is  stated,  although 
it  involves  matters  unconnected  with  our  present 
subject,  just  to  show  the  condition  in  which  the  land 
is,  and  its  suitableness  for  the  growth  of  Carrots. 

No  principle  of  any  importance  is  involved  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  root,  on  which  that  of  Turnips,  Beet- 
root, or  any  other  of  our  green  crops  does  not  also 
depend.  There  are,  however,  peculiarities  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Carrot,  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  seed,  the  shape  o(  the  root,  and  the  early  period  at 
which  it  must  be  sown. 

There  are  few  soils,  however  severe  the  frosts  of 
winter  may  have  been,  which  will  not,  when  ploughed 
early  in  March,  turn  up  stiff;  so  as  when  harrowed  to 
present  a  cloddy  surface,  which  is  not  easily  reduced. 
Now,  it  is  important  that  the  surface  should  be  fine 
when  Carrot-seed  is  sown  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ploughing  in 
spring,  to  plough  in  the  manure  before  winter.  We 
read  and  hear  of  the  Carrot-crop  requiring  no  manure, 
which  the  authorities  for  such  statements  account  for 
by  the  depth  to  which,  as  it  is  stated,  these  roots 
descend  for  nourishment.  It  may  be  safely  admitted, 
however,  as  universally  true,  that  all  crops  require 
manure,  and  especially  those  which  we  expect  to  yield 
a  weight  of  20  tons  and  upwards  per  acre.  The 
manure,  which  may  be  that  of  the  farm-yard,  should 
be  ploughed  under  in  October,  as  deep  as  possible, 
;".  e.  from  8  to  10  inches  under  the  surface,  and  the 
land  may  then  be  left  till  spring.  We  were  unable  to 
do  this  at  the  proper  time  last  autumn,  not  having 
sufficient  on  hand,  and  therefore  we  are  now 
cross-ploughing  our  landbefore  spreadingthe  manure, 
after  ploughing  in  which  we  shall  have  to  harrow 
it  repeatedly  to  get  it  ready  for  the  seed.  Had  we 
ploughed  in  the  manure  in  autumn  we  might  have 
left  the  land  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  using 
merely  the  cultivator  or  scarifier,  we  should  have 
saved  the  spring  ploughings,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  land  fine  for  receiving 
the  seed. 

Carrot-seed  should  he  sown  during  the  first  week 
in  April.  About  jibs,  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity. 
The  seeds  are  surrounded  by  stiff  short  hairs,  so  that 
they  cling  together,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  drill  them  (the  common  Suffolk  drill  is  used  for  the 
purpose),  they  must  be  mixed  with  sand.  If  the 
drill  be  set  to  sow  2  bushels  per  acre,  2  bushels  of  sand 
must  be  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of  seed  for  every  acre 
that  is  to  be  sown.  It  is  an  advantage  to  make  the 
seed  germinate  in  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  to  mix  the  seed  and  sand  together 
four  or  five  days  before  sowing,  and  to  damp  them 
somewhat,  so  as  to  swell  the  seed,  and  partially  to 
sprout  it.  Do  not  wet  the  mixture,  merely  damp  it  so 
that  on  squeezing  a  handful  it  shiill  preserve  its  form, 
and  not  crumble  on  opening  the  hand.  If  the  sand 
be  wet,  the  drilling-machine  will  soon  chol;e  ;  it  must 
be  spread  out  as  soon  as  damped,  and  turned  three  or 
four  times  every  day  before  sowing  ;  this  will  dry  it 
somewhat,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  easily  through  the 
drill.  The  seed  is  drilled  on  the  flat  surface  in  rows, 
from  12  to  24  inches  apart.  It  is  right  to  adopt  such 
a  distance  as  will  enable  the  use  of  the  hor.^e-lioe,  and 
18  inches  is  the  least  at  which  this  is  practicable.  We 
grew  them  in  rows  only  one  foot  apart  last  year  ;  but . 
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at  this  distance  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated,  and 
could  hardly  be  kept  clean  ;  h  became  very  hard,  and 
it  was  probably  on  that  account  that  so  many  roots 
•went  to  seed.  This  year  we  shall  adopt  an  average 
distance  of  18  inches  from  row  to  row  ;  but  in  order 
the  more  efficiently  to  use  the  horse-hoe,  we  shall  sow 
the  seed  in  rows  alternately  one  foot  and  two  feet 
apart ;  the  one-foot  interval  must  be  kept  clean  by 
hand-hoeing,  the  two  feet  interval  we  shall  be  able  to 
horse-hoe  ;  and  one  side  at  any  rate  of  every  row  will 
thus  receive  the  benefit  of  deeply  stirring  the  land. 
Whenever  the  rows  can  be  dislinguishecl,  the  land 
sliould  be  hoed,  and  whenever  the  plants  have  come 
into  full  leaf  they  should  be  singled  out.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  they  should  be  left  may  be  8  or  9 
inches.  "When  the  hmd  is  apt  to  get  soon  covered 
■with  small  weeds,  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
young  Carrot-phmts,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few 
Oats  along  with  the  seed.  The  Oats  spring  up  be- 
fore the  Carrots,  and  point  out  the  position  of  the  fu- 
ture row,  so  that  the  land  may  be  hoed  when  neces- 
sary, even  though  the  Carrots  are  not  up,  with- 
out any  chance  of  destroying  the  young  plants. 
The  summer  cultivation  of  the  crop  consists 
in  a  repetition  of  the  hoeing  whenever  necessary 
(this  will  cost  at  least  15s.  per  acre),  and  occasional 
horse-hoeings  to  stir  the  land.  All  the  plants  which 
run  to  seed  should  be  pulled  up  whenever  they  are 
seen,  and  they  may  at  once  be  carried  to  the  yard  for 
the  pigs. 

The  best  variety  of  Carrot  for  field  culture  is  un- 
questionably the  White  Belgian.  On  suitable  land, 
under  good  cultivation,  the  farmer  may  expect,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  a  crop  of  this  root  weighing  from 
18  to  22  tons  per  acre.  It  should  be  ready  to  harvest 
towards  the  end  of  October;  and  before  then  we  shall 
return  to  the  subject. 


ON  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  OF  THE 
SHORES  OF  THE  MORAY  FRITH,  IN  SCOT- 
LAND  No.  L 

FaoM  the  remarks  contained  in  tbe  first  two  Num- 
bers of  your  new  Paper,  on  the  necessity  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  district,  towards  tlie 
right  understanding  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  husbandry, 
the  public,  I  trust,  may  expect  soon  to  find  in  ynur 
columns  a  series  of  papers  descripiive  of  all  the  principal 
Agricultural  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Without 
Rome  general  notices  of  this  sort,  to  which  we  may  refer, 
tbe  vast  mass  of  detached  observations  accumulating  in 
your  pages  may  becomeunmaiiageablej  and  practices  in  one 
district  be  found  quite  inapplicable  in  others.  As  you 
will,  no  doubt,  receive  many  communications  from  the 
North  of  Scotland,  which  exports  a  good  deal  of  grain  and 
fat  stock  to  tbe  Eng'isli  markets,  and  as  througliout  this 
district  the  Lothian  system  of  husbandry  is  now  exten- 
sively and  successfully  followed,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  short  popular  account  of  its  soil  and  climate  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  your  English  readers.  In 
the  present  paper  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  noith-east- 
ern  side  of  Scuiland,  which,  in  fact,  is  also  by  far  the  most 
productive  and  important  one  ;  and  in  a  general  sense,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  cultivated  zone  in  this  district 
extends  only  for  a  f^iw  miles  inland  from  t!ie  shores  of 
the  Moray  Frith.  In  this  district  examples,  yearly  in- 
creasing in  size  and  value,  exist,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  best  Scotch  or  Lothian  system  of 
husbandry,  with  this  peculiarity,  however,  that  throughout 
the  Lothians  the  soil  and  subsoil  have  been  naturally 
enriched  by  the  clay  and  mineral  alkalies  resulting 
from  the  decotnposition  of  tbe  trap  and  porphyry 
Tocks,  wliicii  so  universally  prevail  in  the  Southern 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  while  in  the  northern  district  to 
which  I  refer,  there  are  no  secondary  trap  or  porphyry 
rocks  of  any  extent,  and  the  clay  which  does  occur  lias 
resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  primary  gneiss  and 
granite  and  the  older  felspathic  rocks,  and  from  the 
breaking  up  of  secondary  shales  and  aluminous  slates. 
Stiff  clay  loams  are  hence  rare  with  us,  while  light  sandy 
soils  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent  in  the  Agricultural 
portions  of  the  north  Highlands.  This  results  from  the 
prevalence  of  sandstone  rocks  along  the  whole  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  country  ;  and  any  deviations  from 
this  structure  will  be  readily  accounted  fur  by  attending 
to  the  following  slight  geological  description. 

The  great  basin  of  the  Moray  Frith  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  time  filled  with  strata  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone formation,  having  superimposed  upon  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Lias  and  Oolitic  Birrics,  and  of  other  partial  or 
local  deposits  as  high  up  as  the  chalk,  but  of  which  latter 
formations  only  faint  traces  are  now  to  be  found  at  wide 
intervals  along  the  Ross  and  Sutherland  coasts,  and  in  a 
few  detachtd  spots  in  Moray  and  Banffshires.  The  gre.it 
sandbtone  pavement  itself  has  been  most  extensively 
denuded  and  cut  up  by  the  ocean,  so  much  so  that  it  now 
exists  only  as  a  narrow  frame-work  to  the  primitive  rocks 
composiiig  the  interior  of  the  country  on  wliich  it 
reposes — the  inner  boundary  of  the  sandstone  being  an 
irregular  line  running  generally  round  the  whole  coast  at 
the  distance  of  fiom  2  to  10  miles  from  the  sea,  except  in 
Caithness,  which  county  is  entirely  covered  by  this  rock, 
whose  beds  are  also  prolonged  into  and  constitute 
almost  all  the  Oi  kney  Islands.  In  many  places,  especially 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  rocks  retain  tlie 
horizontal  position  in  which  they  were  at  first  deposited, 
but  in  others  they  are  found  in  undulating  lines,  and  are 
often  contorted  and  broken  up  by  intruding  masses  and 


spurs  of  granite  against  the  sides  of  which  they  are  now 
abutted  at  highly  inclined  angles.  Near  Geddes  and 
Cawdor  Castle  in  Nairnshire,  the  black  rock  of  Inver- 
farikaig.  and  the  precipices  below  Mealfourvonie  oh 
Loch  Ness,  Craigphadrich,  near  Inverness,  the  ridge  from 
Avoch  to  Cromarty,  the  Ord  of  Caithness  and  other 
picturesque  localities,  beautiful  instances  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  amorphous  granites  among  the  sandstone  layers 
occur,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  of  the  irregularity  and 
boldness  of  our  inland  fastnesses,  and  of  our  projecting 
headlands  and  rocky  coasts. 

The  sandstone,  or  Devonian  system,  and  its  associated 
beds,  are  divisible  into  three  great  groups:— ls\  The 
uppermost  consists  chiefly  of  pure  yellow  freestones, 
such  as  those  of  Bishopmill  and  Quarrywood  at  Elgin, 
which  form  beautiful  and  durable  building-stones,  and 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  yellow  sandstones 
peculiar  to  the  coal  formation.  2nd.  Gray  and  variegated 
sandstones,  with  soft  bituminous  and  calcareous  shales 
and  flagstones  ;  all  highly  charged  with  bituminous 
matter,  the  remains  most  probably  of  extinct  marine 
vegetables  and  fishes,  of  which  impressions  and  scales  are 
still  occasionally  found.  These  beds  were  formerly  held 
as  occupying  the  place,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  of  the 
true  coal  formation,  though  not  exactly  identical  with  it; 
(see  IMurchison  and  Sedgwick's  papers,  in  the  Geological 
Society's  Tiansactions,  on  the  Urora  Coal-field,  l^c,  and 
Anderson's  Highland  Guide,  first  edition,  p.  197);  and 
many  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  pro- 
cure coal  from  the  deposit,  but  without  success.  3d.  I'he 
fundamental  rock  of  the  series  is  the  true  old  red  sand- 
stone, with  its  associated  coarse  conglomerate,  togetlier 
forming  the  round-backed  undulating  chain  of  hills  (often 
presenting  abrupt  escariiments  and  finely-shaped  conical 
summits)  which  encompasses  the  whole  country,  being 
interposed  between  the  low  plains  and  the  liigh  and  rough 
primitive  mountains  of  the  interior.  Tiiis  sandstone, 
which  is  usually  of  brick-red  colour  and  of  a  great  diver- 
sity of  texture  and  hardness,  is  by  far  the  most  abuodant 
rock  in  the  secondary  strata  ;  and  is  in  general  a  mere 
agglutination  of  sand  coloured  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 
though  in  many  places  it  is  highly  micaceous  and  alumi- 
nous. It  is  the  parent,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  superior 
beds,  which  (though  at  one  time  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  their  true  geological  position)  have,  of  late,  been 
pronounced  as  belonging  to  the  same  old  red-sandstcne 
formation,  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  organic 
remains  found  in  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  strata*. 

In  some  few  places,  as  at  Linksfield,  Inverugie,  and 
Cothall,  in  Morayshire,  and  at  Helmsdale,  in  Sutherland, 
irregular  unstraiified  masses  of  a  concretionary  limestone 
(called  cornstone),  a  deposit  most  probably  from  ancient 
hot  springs,  occur  subordinate  to  the  sandstones,  but  in 
general  the  district  in  question  is  devoid  of  lime  ;  gritty 
quartz  or  sand  being  by  far  the  most  abundant  ingredient 
of  the  rocks. 

The  distribution,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  of  the 
several  members  of  the  foregoing  series,  affects  much  the 
fertility  and  outward  aspect  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict around  the  Moray  Frith ;  and  in  my  next  paper  I 
will  shortly  describe  the  hading  features  of  eacli  portion 
of  country  in  which  the  different  members  respectively 
prevail,  and  then  advert  to  the  gener.d  covering  of  gravel 
which  almost  universally  constitutes  our  subsoil,  and  viill 
conclude  with  a  brief  sketch  of  our  northern  climate. — 
G.  Anderson,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  and  Far- 
mers' Societies  of  Inverness, 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURES. 
From  the  numerous  experiments  which  liai 
made  with  different  manures  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, on  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  means,  we  may  arrive  at  something  near 
the  truth,  and  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  substances  that  may  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation.  It  is  with  the  view  of  assisting 
in  this  important  work,  that  I  have  received  the  permis- 
sion of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  transmit  you 
the  following  details  of  some  experiments  made  at  Car- 
clew,  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  merits  of  certain  manurcF,  when  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  growing  crops  ;  and  although  Uiey  are  far  too 
limited  in  extent  for  us  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions 
from  them,  as  to  the  real  value  or  efficiency  of  any 
of  the  substances  employed,  they  will  probably  be  useful 
in  some  degree  as  exiiibiting  their  fertilising  powers  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar  in  every  respect. 

The  subjects  selected  fur  experiment  were,  1,  nitrate  of 
soda;  2,  sulphate  of  soda;  3,  guano;  4,  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  5,  Stott's  soluble  manure;  and  6,  drainings 
from  the  farmyard.  The  field  considered  as  the  most 
suitable  for  giving  the  whole  a  fair  trial,  was  one  with  a 
high  open  exposure  sloping  to  the  south,  wheie  the  soil  is 
a  free  light  loam,  averaging  about  a  foot  in  depth,  on  a 
yellow  clayey  subsoil,  interspersed  with  spar.  It  had  been 
well  manured  the  jirevious  season,  and  cropped  with 
Turnips.  After  these  were  removed,  the  ground  was 
ploughed  and  pre|)ared  for  Barley,  which  was  sown  in  the 
latter  pait  of  April.  On  the  15th  May  the  manures  were 
applied,  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre  being  allotted  for  each 
experiment.     ■ 

1.  Nitrate  of  Soda. — The  quantity  used  was  33|  lbs., 
which  is  at  tbe  rate  of  about  3  cwt.  per  acre.  It  was  sown 
by  hand  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  distribute  it  as 
equally  as  possible  over  the  plot  of  ground.  Little  or  no 
effect  was  observable  for  some  time  afterwards,  owintj,  no 

*  The  most  interesting  and  beaiitiliil  acciuiut  nf  the  very 
strange  arg:anism;^  in  these  deposits  occurs  in  Mr.  Miller's  "  Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  a  work  which  has  justly  received  the  highest 
praise  fi'om  the  firat  geologistfi  iu  Britain. 


doubt,  to  the  unusually  cold  wet  weather,  by  which  vege- 
tation generally  was  very  much  retarded.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  it  become  warm  and  sunny,  than  a  change 
was  apparent,  not  only  in  tlie  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
plants,  which  soon  outstripped  those  around  them,  but 
also  in  the  colour  of  their  stems  and  leaves,  which  were 
alike  remarkable,  both  for  their  greater  size  and  the  rich 
deep  green  they  subsequently  assumed.  During  the  sea- 
son, this  plot  maintained  its  fine  healthy  appearance,  from 
which  I  was  led  to  ii^fer  that  nitrate  of  soda  would  prove 
a  most  valuable  manure  ;  but  the  result  was  very  different 
to  what  I  anticipated,  the  weight  of  the  produce  being,  in 
Straw,  199  lbs.,  in  Corn,  178  lbs.,  which  measured  3% 
Winchester  bushels,  equal  to  37^  bushels  per  acre,  and 
less  by  6\,  bushels  per  acre  than  any  in  the  series. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  Corn  and  Straw  in  this  experiment,  and 
those  of  the  others  ;  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  deficiency.  The  only  way  in  which  I  imagine  it 
to  have  arisen,  was  from  the  plants  having  been  stimulated 
by  the  application  to  become  more  succulent  and  vascular 
than  they  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances;  so 
that  when  they  arrived  at  maturity,  and  were  cut  and 
driedj  the  Straw  and  Grain  lost  in  weight  more  than  their 
bulk  and  appearance  would  otherwise  have  led  us  to  expect. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Soda. — The  same  quantity,  33^-  lbs.»  of 
this  salt  was  used  as  in  No.  1.  Tb.e  large  hard  lumps  ia 
which  form  it  arrived,  were  pounded  and  reduced  to  a. 
fine  powder.  It  was  then  sown  by  hand  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  preceding,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  slowness  of  its  action,  no  change  being  perceptible 
until  warm  weather  made  its  appearance,  when  its  effects 
became  nearly  as  sfriking  as  in  t!ie  previous  esptriment. 
The  plants  acquired  a  dark  healtliy  green  colour,  and 
were  upon  the  whole  nearly  as  tall  and  luxuriant  as  those 
treated  wiih  nitrate  of  soda  ;  but  here  again  the  produce 
was  less  than  expected,  the  weight  of  Straw  being  204  Ibs.^ 
of  Corn  215  lbs.,  measuring  4  bushels  and  3  gallons,  which. 
is  at  the  rate  of  43^  bushels  per  acre.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  may  judge  from  the  result  of  these  two  expe- 
riments, it  would  seem  as  if  neither  the  nitrate,  nor  sulphate 
of  soda  were  adapted  for  using  on  thin  light  soils.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  act  in  some  way  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  grov.ing  plant,  as  shown  by  the  places  where  they 
have  been  used  being  invariably  of  a  dark  healthy  green  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  their  beneficial  effects,  if  any, 
wilt  be  found  to  be  very  transitory,  and  by  no  means  &9 
wonderful  as  they  have  been  represented. 

3.  Gunno. — The  conflicting  statements  which  have  ap- 
peared from  tin.e  to  time  respecting  the  proper  quantity 
which  ought  to  be  applied  of  this  manure,  and  the  failures 
that  have  occurred  from  using  it  too  bountifully,  induced 
me  to  use  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  it  than  is  now 
recommended,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  its  effects  were 
truly  remarkable  ;  for,  alihough  only  IG-^  lbs.  were  sown, 
dry  over  this  allotment-,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1^ 
cwt.  per  acre,  it  cocld  readily  be  distinguished  during  the 
growing  season  from  any  other  pr.rt  of  the  field.  The 
corn  tillered  well,  and  aj.'peared  thicker  than  in  NoB.  1 
and  2,  and  although  somewhat  shorter,  it  was  in  other 
respects  equally  strong  and  lu-aitby,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that,  at  the  time  of 
binding  up  the  Corn,  tlie  workmen  remarked  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  difference  in  tbe  weight  of  the  sheaves^ 
compared  with  those  in  the  first  and  second  plots,  which 
they  had  previously  bound  up,  and  the  result  showed  an 
increase  over  the  nitrate  of  soda,  of  no  less  than  81  lbs. 
of  Straw,  and  74  lbs.  of  Corn;  the  weight  of  the  Straw- 
being  280  lbs.,  of  Corn,  252  lbs.,  equal  to  5  bushels,  or  50 
busliels  per  acre.  Besides  this  experiment,  I  liave  made 
several  others  with  guano  in  a  liquid  state,  on  vegetables 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  all  of  which  have  satisfied  me  that 
ibis  manure,  when  unndulterated,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  that  can  possibly  be  employed  for  gardening 
purposes.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days  after  its  application.  For  Onions,  Celery,  and 
the  Cabbage  tribe,  it  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever 
witnessed.  I  had  pcrtions  of  each  of  those  vegetables 
watered  with  guano,  without  being  made  aware  of  the 
particular  spots  so  treated,  and  at  the  end  of  aweek  I  had 
no  difficuUy  in  pointing  out  every  one  of  them  where  the 
guano  had  been  used. 

4. —  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  small  quantity  of  this 
salt,  i>rep:ired  by  gas  liquor  acting  on  sulidiuric  acid, 
pri^duced  from  the  roasting  of  copper  ore,  was  forwarded 
from  Bristol  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon  for  the  pnrpcse  of  ex- 
periment, with  the  following  directioos  : — "  The  quantity 
usually  applied  is  about  2  cwt.  per  acre.  Upon  Grass- 
lands or  growing  crops  it  may  be  sown  broadcast ;  or,  in 
preparing  the  land  for  seeus,  harrowed  lightly  into  the 
gi'ound  ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  up  in  any  proportion  with 
soil  or  any  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  may  be  most 
easily  procured."  In  the  present  case  the  quantity  used 
was  22Mbs.,  which  after  being  reduced  and  made  tolerably 
fine,  was  sown  by  band  unmixed  with  any  oi  her  substance* 
A  fortnight  after  the  application  I  remarked  a  trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  colour  of  the  young  plants,  which  seemed 
to  be  of  a  paler  green  from  those  adjoining  ihem  ;  but  this 
soon  wore  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  fine  healthy  green, 
which  they  retained  during  the  rest  of  tlie  season.  The 
Corn  was  about  the  same  thickness  as  where  the  guano 
was  used,  and  of  an  average  height.  The  produce  gave 
of  Straw,  269  lbs.  ;  of  Corn,  232  lbs.,  equal  to  4'^  bush., 
or  47,7  bushels  y-ev  acre.  Between  tirs  and  guano  there 
is  a  difference  in  favour  of  tbe  latter  of  ISlbs.  in  the  weight 
of  Straw,  and  20  lbs.  in  Corn  ;  while  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  sulphate  of  ammonin  is  nearly  double  that  of 
guano. 

5.~Stotl's  Soluble  Manure.— Tins  is  a  preparation 
somewhat  resembling  the  last,  but  of  what  it  is  really. 
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composed  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  obtained  by  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  from  G.  L.  Stott,  Esq.,  of  Ashley- 
hill,  near  Bristol,  and  appeared  to  me,  froQi  its  smell,  to 
be  some  substance  impregnated  with  ammonia,  on  which  I 
conceive  lis  value  as  a  manure  principally  depends.  It 
■was  directed  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  to  1000  gals, 
of  water  per  acre.  The  quantity  which  I  applied  seems 
to  have  been  rather  more  than  the  right  proportion,  being 
12  lbs.  to  120  gallons  of  water,  which  was  dissolved  and 
distributed  over  the  ground  with  a  large  watering-pot, 
without  producing  any  injurious  effect ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  return  of  the  weight  of  Corn  and  Straw  proves  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  manures  in  the  series,  altbough 
there  was  certainly  nothing  remarkable  in  the  growth  and 
appearance  of  the  Corn  whilst  growing,  to  indicate  its 
superiority  over  the  others.  It  was  of  an  average  height, 
and  dark  healthy  colour,  but  all  the  plots  were  more  or 
less  so,  and  from  adjoining  one  another  formed  a  deep 
green  stripe  do.vn  the  field,  which  could  readily  be 
distinguished  from  any  elevated  position  where  the 
whole  could  be  overlooked.  The  only  difference  in 
those  cases  where  the  return  exceeded  the  average  crop 
appeared  to  be  in  the  plants  having  tillered  better,  and 
produced  a  greater  number  of  stems  than  usual.  In  this 
instance  the  weight  of  Straw  was  2881bs.  ;  of  Corn, 
257lbs.,  which  measured  5|  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  Sli"! 
bushels  per  acre. 

Drainings  from  the  Farm-yard. — The  value  of  liquid 
manure  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  become  of  equal  importance  to  farmers 
for  using  on  a  large  scale.  The  trial  which  was  made  of 
it  in  this  instance  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  confirms 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  more  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  formation  of  dung-heaps, 
as  well  as  to  the  making  and  preserving  of  liquid  manure 
in  tanks,  &c.,  than  is  the  general  practice.  Were  this 
the  case,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  farmer,  than  wasting  his  money  on  foreign 
substances  whose  virtues,  if  any,  are  of  a  questionable 
character  ;  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  powerful  than  those 
which  may  be  obtained,  at  much  less  cost,  from  other 
agents  wiihin  reach,  if  the  means  are  only  adopted  to 
secure  them.  Here  we  have  the  fact  of  the  common 
drainings  of  the  farm-yard  giving  a  return  equal  to  that 
obtained  from  the  finest  manure  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  quantity  used  was  100  gallons,  or  lOUO 
gallons  per  acre,  not  in  the  strong  brown  coloured  state 
it  appears  when  running  from  t!ie  stables,  or  cattle- 
bouses,  but  diluted  with  water  until  it  resembled  what  is 
commonly  used  for  gardening  purposes.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  the  general  reader  understand  this,  but  I  should 
think  one  gallon  of  the  dark-coloured  liquid,  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  would  be  near  about  the  right  proportion. 
The  appearance  of  the  Corn  was  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy.  The  weight  of  Straw  was  SOOlbs.,  of  Corn  2561bs., 
which  measured  5^  bushels,  or  52i-  bushels  per  acre.  If 
the  effects  of  guano  and  some  of  the  other  manures  were 
such  as  to  excite  surprise,  I  think  the  result  of  this  expe- 
riment will  appear  no  less  remarkable,  as  it  supplies  us 
with  evidence  in  proof  of  the  great  value  of  liquid  manure, 
which  in  too  many  instances,  I  regret  to  say,  is  either 
little  attended  to,  or  wholly  permitted  to  run  to  waste. 
In  this  particular,  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement ;  and  it  is  to  be 
boped  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  facts  derived 
from  these  and  similar  experiments  will  be  the  means  of 
causing  a  better  system  of  management  to  be  introduced. 
A  portion  of  equal  extent  to  those  allotted  for  each  expe- 
riment was  set  apart  for  comparison,  and  found  to  pro- 
duce in  Straw  CSSlbs.,  in  Corn  '2ilOIbs.,  which  measured  4 
bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  subjoined  Table  will  more  readily  show  the  results 
of  the  several  experiments  : — 

Table  showing  the  result  of  Experiments  with  different  Manures 
applied  as  a  top-Ureasing  to  Barley,  18J3. 


Kind  of  Manure. 
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—  W.  B.  Boolh,  Carclew,  2blh  Nov.  1813. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE  UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  IX. 

PART  in. 

(Conlinued/rom  p.  130.) 

On    the    Ciikmical    Comi-ositio.v  of  riiv.  Food  oi' 

PlANT»,   ANDTIIK    RKI.ATION     it    IJKAnS    TO    TiJAT    OK 

TMB  Plant  nHKLF  ;    j'ormi.'.'g   thk  iiASis  ok  tjih 
Theory  and  Practick  ok   Manuring  Land. 

Under    this    head    I    alao  propose    to    discuas   the  beet 

means  of  reUining  or  increasing  the  fertilising  properties 

of  manurcfT. 

Plants  having   no  power  of  locomotion  must  have  the 

food  bjr  which  tbcir  growth  is  supported  and  their  matu- 


rity perfected,  supplied  to  them  upon  the  spot  where  they 
grow.  Now,  as  the  proverb  implies,  ex  nihil,  nihil  fit,  as 
from  nothing  it  is  clear  nothing  can  be  made,  so  is  it 
equally  certain  that  the  grain,  leaves,  straw,  and  roots  of 
a  stalk  of  Wheat,  must  have  derived  the  material  of  which 
their  fabric  is  composed  either  from  the  earth  in  which 
the  roots  are  planted,  or  from  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  straw,  leaves,  and  grain  grow.  Now,  we  have  only  to 
apply  the  same  truth  to  different  parts  of  which  a  plant  is 
composed,  and  instead  of  saying  that  as  a  whole  it  derives 
its  material  from  the  earth  or  air,  we  prove  that  it  must 
have  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  for  its  stirch  and 
sugar,  an  addition  of  nitrogen  for  its  gluten  or  albumen, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  for  the  husk  of  its  seed, 
and  silicate  of  potash  for  its  straw;  and  we  have  only 
further  to  prove  that  these  elements  must  be  present  for 
one  crop,  and  with  variations  or  omissions  are  essential 
for  another,  and  also  that  by  the  addition  of  individual 
elements,  we  can  increase  the  quantity  of  individual  pro- 
duce, as  azote  for  gluten,  carbonaceous  matter  for  starch, 
and  we  arrive  at  once  at  the  foundation  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  at  the  basis  of  tho^e  great  principles  which 
must  ever  guide  the  scientific  farmer,  in  a  judicious  ap- 
plication  of  the  food  of  plants.  A  moment's  reflection 
too  will  convince  any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
consider  the  subject  at  all,  tliat  the  cause  of  failure,  which 
we  so  constantly  hear  of  in  the  application  of  manures, 
arises  from  the  want  of  attention  to  these  principles. 

Let  us  take  an  example  : — A  farmer  is  anxious  to  try  a 
certain  manure — we  will  say  nitrate  of  soda  or  potasii  ; 
he  applies  it  to  his  land  according  to  the  prescribed  rules 
of  so  much  per  acre. 

Now  the  nitrate  acts  as  a  manure  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  by  supplying  the  alkali,  sod-i,  or  potash  to  the 
soil.  The  Cerealia,  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.,  exhaust  the  soil 
of  alkali,  because  a  union  of  it  with  silicic  acid  (which  is 
formed  of  silicon  and  oxygen)  is  necessary  for  the  stiffness 
of  the  stalk  ;  and  this  I  may  observe,  en  -passant^  is  tlie 
cause  of  the  green,  rank  appearance  of  (he  corn  crops  to 
which  the  nitrates  are  applied. 

But  it  may  happen,  and  does  frequently  happen,  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  or  that  if  it  did 
exist,  it  has  been  supplied  by  the  usual  rotation  of  crops. 
Now  in  such  a  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  experiment 
must  fail.  Another  farmer  applies  it  where  the  alkuli  is 
deficient,  and  it  succeeds;  hence  the  discordance  in  experi- 
ments, of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

I  will  take  a  second  example  ; — A:  crop  of  Turnips  or 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  or  Potatoes,  is  manured  in  part  with 
guano  and  azotised  manure,  and  with  good  rotten  siable 
manure  in  part,  and  the  crop  from  the  last-named  is  the 
best.  Another  crop  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Beans,  shall  be 
manured  in  a  similar  way,  and  that  from  the  guano  suc- 
ceeds best.  Now  in  these  cases  the  results  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  chemical  fact ;  and  yet  the  experimenter 
who  fails  on  the  Turnip  crop,  rejects  the  guano  as  a 
useless  increase  of  expenditure  in  his  future  operations. 
There  is  another  source  of  apparent  failuie  and  consequent 
disappointment  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon  ;  I  mean  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  to  appearances  in  judging  of  the  effect  of  manures. 
If  Wheat  is  manured  with  rotten  stable  manure  and  guano, 
or  urine,  the  plant  from  the  stable  manure  will  have  the 
freshest,  greenest,  and  strongest  appearance  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  grain  from  the  guano  or  urine  will  be 
the  best  sample — its  quality  and  quantity  will  both  be 
superior  to  that  in  the  oiher  experiment. 

Experiment — sound  co-operative  experiment — as  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  has  so  frequently  urged,  is  the  means  by 
which  these  principles  can  be  proved  true  or  false;  but 
no  good  results  will  ever  be  obtained  by  putting  a  bushel 
of  this  or  that  manure  at  random  upon  the  first  crop  that 
comes  to  band,  and  judging  of  the  result  from  mere  ap- 
pearances ;  on  the  contrary,  much  mischief  may  arise, 
and  a  certain  retardation  of  the  application  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  the  sciences  to  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Pusey  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  right,  when  he 
stated  that  the  experiment  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
the  first  real  contribution  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture. 
But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  science,  but  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  experiments.  An  experiment,  as 
Liebig  has  observed,  is  the  expression  of  a  thought ;  and 
whether  this  thought  is  that  of  the  chemist  or  the  farmer, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  its  soundness,  unless  the 
minutest  details  are  attended  to.  Professor  Henslow's 
schedule  is  an  example  of  whut  ought  to  be  done  in  Agri- 
cultural  experiments  ;  and  even  this  will  be  im[iruved 
when  farmers  get  into  tlie  habit  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  their  soils — C.  R, 
Breej  Stowmarket. 

iTo  be  continued.'^ 


Home  Correspondence. 

Value  of  Green  Crops. — In  your  last  Paper  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  estimated  at  Bristol  the 
value  of  200  acres  of  Oat-straw  at  from  30U/.  to  400/.  I 
cannot  make  out  which  sum,  as  the  price  per  quarter  of 
the  Oats  is  not  given,  lie  estimated  100  acres  of  Green 
Crop, one-third  Potatoes  and  two-thirds  Turnips,  at  1200/.; 
100  acres  of  Hay  at  Q2bL,  and  100  acres  of  Old  Field  as 
pasture  at  200/.  Mr.  Mortim,  too,  in  his  Book  on  Soils 
hiia  estimated  that  on  the  Whitfield  Farm,  consisting  of 
240  acres,  farmed  on  the  allcrnate  system  of  green  crop 
and  white  crop,  lie  may  fairly  expect  to  make  ^d'l'Zl.  hs.  C(/. 
of  corn  crops,  and  090/.  a-year  from  stock.  I  deny 
altogether  lluit  uny  such  returns  can  be  made  from  stock, 
and  I  call  upon  Mr.  Smith  to  say  wliulher  he,  from  a  farm 
of  000  acren,  has  ever  rcaliHcd  from  cattle,  slicep,  and  pigH, 
any  Bum  approaching  212.')/.;  and  I  call  on  Mr.  Morion  to 
say  what  actual  yearly  amount  he  has  ever  realised  from 


stock  on  the  Whitfield  Farm.  I  have  visited  the  Whitfield 
Farm  twice  ;  I  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Morton's  cropSy 
both  green  and  white  Straw.  His  Corn  crops  have,  I  dare 
say,  far  exceeded  his  estimate  of  their  amount.  I  have 
the  grt-atest  respect  for  Mr.  Morton  as  a  scientific  man, 
and  I  feel  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Smith,  from  his 
having  introduced  a  system  of  deep  draining  and  deep^ 
ploughing,  of  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  had  practical 
experience;  but  I  think  they  are  both  misleading  people 
in  putting  forth  the  statements  they  have  done  as  to  th& 
profit  to  be  derived  from  stock,  and  I  call  upon  them 
publicly  to  rectify  their  errors,  or  to  give  proof  that  they 
themselves  have  made  their  estimated  profit.  I  farm  oa 
the  alternate  system  of  green  crop  and  white  straw  crop; 
but  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  with  cattle  fed  in  the  yards 
on  Straw  and  Turnips,  I  cannot  make  one-half  the 
amount  put  forth  by  these  gentlemen  as  the  value  of  green, 
crops  ;  and  I  believe  that  for  some  years  past,  the  Nor- 
folk farmers  have  barely  got  paid  for  the  Corn,  Hay,  and 
Oil-cake  their  oxen  and  sheep  have  eaten.  With  beef  and 
mutton  at  their  present  prices  they  do  not  get  one-half  the 
amount  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smith  as  the  value  of  a  Turnip- 
crop — A  Subscriber,  [Did  a  Subscriber  notice  that 
among  the  expenses  was  that  of  dung  for  green  crops- 
— iow^/Ai— put  at  10/.  per  acre.  The  12/.,  the  value  of 
green  crop  per  acre,  is  obtained  by  selling  not  only  the- 
beef  or  mutton  made,  but  the  dung  produced  also.  Of 
course  Mr.  Smitli  did  not  mean  that  the  dung  should  b& 
sold  or  bought,  either  ;  but  he  estimates  the  total  value 
of  all  sorts  of  produce  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  the  total, 
amount  of  all  expenses  on  the  other.] 

Agricultural  Improvemenls, — As  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  day,  allow  me  to  mention  aa 
extreme  case — the  expenditure  of  5200/.  on  a  farm  of  mine 
(Tipton  Hall,  near  Kelvedon,  Essex),  that  only  cost  3250/. 
In  due  course,  when  the  results  are  accurately  ascertained,. 
I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  statistical  details  and 
drawings  of  the  buildings  to  every  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  hope  it  may  give  confidence  to  those 
who,  having  the  means  to  improve  their  property,  are 
doubfful  as  to  such  improvements  paying  a  remunerating 
profit  to  hoili  landlord  and  tenant.  Tlictxpenditure  above 
mentioned  has  been  appropriated  to — 1st.  The  perfect  and 
permanent  drainage  of  the  land  vi^ith  stones  and  pipes,  4 
yards  apart,  and  32  inches  deep— between  80  and  90  miles 
of  drains.  2d.  To  the  entire  removal  of  all  timber  trees, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  Corn  fields.  3d.  To 
the  removing  all  old,  crooked,  and  unnecessary  banks, 
fences,  and  ditches,  4th.  The  cutting  new  parallel  ditches 
and  fences,  so  as  to  avoid  short  lands.  5th.  The  inclosure 
of  waste,  and  conversion  of  useless  bog  into  good  soil. 
6  til.  The  economising  time  and  distance  by  new  roads,  arches^ 
and  more  direct  communications  with  the  ex'remilies  of 
thefarm.  7th.  Theerection  of  well-arranged  farm-buildings 
built  of  brick,  iron,  and  slate  in  a  continuous  range,  er- 
cluding  all  cold  winds  and  currents  of  air,  but  open  to 
sunny  warmth.  Sth.  The  building  a  substantial  and  gen- 
teel residence,  with  all  due  requisites  for  domestic  comfort 
and  economy.  9th.  The  erection  of  an  eihcient  threshing 
machine,  and  needful  apparatus  for  shaking  the  straw,^ 
dressing  the  Corn,  cutting  chaff,  bruising  Oats,  &c., 
so  constructed  as  not  to  injure  the  straw  ;  avoiding, 
by  its  perfect  action,  that  immense  waste  of  grain. 
visible  in  almost  every  truss  of  straw  we  examine. 
10th.  The  avoidance  ot  thatching  and  risk  of  weather,  by 
ample  barn  room,  with  convenience  for  in-door  horse  labour 
at  thrashing,  &c.,  when  not  employable  without,  so  as  to 
have  no  idle  dujs  for  man  or  beast.  11th.  The  saving  of 
every  lb.  and  pint  of  manure  by  a  tank,  (90  feet  long,  6- 
feet  deep,  8  feet  wide,  with  slated  roof  facing  the  northj 
and  with  well  and  pump,)  into  which  is  received  the  whole 
drainage  from  tlie  farm  yard  and  stables.  12th.  The  con- 
veyance by  iron  gutters  and  pipes  of  every  drop  of  water 
from  the  roofs  of  each  building,  so  as  in  no  manner  to 
dilute  the  manure  in  yards.  13:b.  The  perfect  drainage 
of  the  foundations  of  the  barn,  and  every  building  on  the 
farm.  14th.  A  steam-house  to  prepare  food  for  cattle.  I 
am  thus  particular  in  detail,  because  it  is  from  eacli  of  the 
above  branches  of  expenditure  that  some  portion  of  remu- 
neration is  expected.  But,  during  the  progress  of  my 
undertaking  I  have  been  warned,  entreated, and  dissuaded 
by  my  farming  friends,  who  protested  that  a  profitable 
return  for  such  an  enormous  expenditure  was  impossible  ; 
my  calculations,  however,  were  made,  and  mere  assertions 
without  facts  and  figures  weighed  nothing  with  me. 
Although  the  operations  wei'c  only  commenced  early  in 
1843,  the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  gratifying  and  con- 
vincing. As  one  instance  of  success,  a  fitld  of  Oats  sown  on 
thelGthof  May, after  drainagv?,  was  harvesied  and  stacked 
before  another  (sown  two  months  earlier  on  better  but; 
undrained  land)  was  ready  to  cut.  Hereafter  you  shall 
iiave  detailed  statistics  of  every  department  in  whicli 
saving  is  effected  and  increase  produced.  In  a  moral  and 
social  point  of  view,  these  improvements  have  acted  bene- 
ficially. They  have  excited  the  energies  of  the  tenant  and 
his  labourer?,  stimulating  them  to  think,  compare,  and 
improve.  They  have  awakened  Ihe  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who  are  watching  the  result, 
and  already  have  they  caused  many  undertakings  in  draia- 
agc,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of- 
liad  1  invested  my  mnney  in  the  funds,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  maltei  ;  but  now  I  have  the  BRtisfactioa 
of  imviny  fulfilled  a  public  duty  (without  injury  to  myself), 
by  calling  into  action,  tuniporurily  and  permanently,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour.  I  conceive  thai  the  liiglicsfc 
order  of  cliarity  wliich,  by  providing  employment  to  the 
willing  labourer,  confers  a  favour  unseen,  and  iiuivcs  un- 
cumpromised  (his  moht  valuable  privilege)  his  scir-depena- 
ence.  If  every  one  who  lias  the  means  follows  my  example,, 
where  requisite,  there  will  be  little  need  to  complain  of 
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the  want  of  employment  for  our  peasantry  or  our  capital. 
— J,  J.  Mechi,  4j  Leadtnhall-sirecij  London, 

On  Gorse.—  \  can  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
furze  as  a  food  for  horses,  as  referred  to  by  "  J.  Trimmer" 
iu  your  Paper  of  the  3d,  having  seen  it  universally  used 
in  Wales  by  farmers;  their  horses  are  in  the  most  ex- 
-cellent  condition,  fed  on  Gorse  alone,  and  have  coats  as 
fine  as  carriage  horses.  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
may  think  it  well  to  try  the  experiment,  to  describe  the 
mode  of  preparing  it ;  and  to  this  end  I  send  you  a  list 
of  the  tools  used.  With  these  the  carter  is  expected  to 
cut,  chop,  and  entirely  keep  his  two  or  three  horses  him- 
aelf.  They  are  a  pair  of  strong  gloves,  a  reaping- 
iiook  (or  grass-hook  not  toothed),  a  chopping-block,  like 
that  of  a  butcher,  with  a  raised  rim  of  iron  round  the 
<dge,  and  a  chopper,  or  bruizer,  of  which  I  send  you  the 
figure.  On  every  farm  a  portion  of  land  is  left  for  tlie 
growth  of  Gorse  ;  the  last  year's  shoots  only  are  taken. 
The  cattle  take  this  food  in  preference  to  any  other,  except 
Oats.  I  used  to  buy  it  chopped,  at  the  rate  of  three-half- 
pence a  bushel  for  my  riding  and  carriage  horses,  by 
which  I  gave  employment  to 
many  an  idle  boy.  On  com- 
mons the  poor  might  keep  their 
^  cows  during  winter  in  capital 
condition  by  the  use  of  this 
plant.  In  some  places  in  Wales, 
where  there  is  a  water-power, 
they  have  little  simple  mills  for 
bruizing  the  Gorse  ;  the  crush- 
ing apparatus  being  two  wooden 
cylinders,  with  iron  studs  of  3 
inches  by  1  inch  square,  which, 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  cylin- 
ders intersect  each  other.  The 
Gorse,  being  laid  on  the  block, 
_  is  chopped  or  pounded  until 
it  is  broken  up  suESciently.  The  head  of  the  chopper 
is  a  cylinder 
of  oak,  of  10 
inches    long,   and 

5  inches  diameter; 
the      knives      are 

6  inches  deep 
(or  high)  above 
the  surface.  This 
Gorse  feeding  is 
a.  matter  of  much 
more  importance 
than        may       be 

iaaagined. —  Wood- 
end.  - 


Pig-Feeding. — In  fattening  pigs  I  have  always  found  a 
mixture  of  Barley  and_Peas-meal,  moistened  with  milk  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  a  drinkable  nature,  to  be 
the  best  ;  the  pigs  must  be  rung  to  make  them  lie  quiet ; 
the  sty  must  be  warm  and  airy,  and  the  sun  not  suffered 
to  scorch  their  backs,  as  thin  skinned  white  pigs  are  blis- 
tered by  it,  which  not  only  renders  them  of  an  unsightly 
appearance,  but  retards  their  thriving  ;  neither  can  they 
bear  exposure  to  cold  winds,  or  cold  rain,  or  sleet,  or  snow, 
they  must  be  kept  out  of  all  tljefe.  This  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  ;  on  many  farms  you  see  them  lying  in  heaps 
-shivering  with  the  cold  ;  in  such  cases  thriving  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  them 
ammured  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with  a  low  ceiling  above 
them,  leaving  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  a  current  of 
air  ;  io  this  case  they  looked  very  delicate  and  sickly,  like 
consumptive  subjects,  and  never  arrived  at  any  size  or 
■weight  for  their  age  ;  their  constitution  was  undermined 
by  being  kept  constantly  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere  ; 
whereas,  had  the  door  been  an  ojien-barred  door,  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  would  incessantly  have  set  in  and  purified 
the  place,  and  given  the  animals  a  vigorous  habit  and  a 
doubly  increased  size.  These  extremes  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  acd  in  addition  too  much  cleanliness  can- 
jiot  be  observed,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  their  well- 
doing than  dry-feet;  a  dry  bed,  and  sweet  air.  They  wal- 
lop in  mud  it  is  true  in  the  summer,  to  get  a  coat  to 
shield  them  from  the  sun  and  flies  ;  but  that  only  proves 
that  they  require  protection  from  excessive  heat  and  the 
teazing  of  flies,  and  all  who  wish  their  pigs  to  thrive  will 
provide  shelter.  My  pigs  are  never  allowed  to  run  about, 
-as  no  food  they  can  get  by  prowling  about  will  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  flesh  sustained  by  the  continual  state 
-of  motion.  In  a  farm  it  may  be  very  well  to  have  some 
running  about  to  pick  up  dropped  ofTal,  but  where  the 
pigs  are  regularly  fed  with  a  sufficient  supply,  it  is  a  thrift- 
less plan  to  waste  by  exercise  the  flesh  that  by  a  state  of 
Jest  would  make  a  good  return  for  the  food  consumed  and 
-the  expense  of  attendance. — J.  Steele. 


Societies. 

HOY  A.L  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLA.ND. 
A  Monthly  Couxcil  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
March;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President, 
dn  the  chair,  Lord  M'^orsley,  Lord  Portman,  Colonel 
Austen,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  Samud  Bennett, 
Esq.,  G.  T.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Thomas  William  Bramston, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  F.  Burke,  Esq., 
■Colonel  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherrv,  Esq.,  Henry  Colman, 
Esq.,  H.  C.  ComptoD,  Esq.,  RI.P.,  V.  Davies  Cooke, 
Esq.,  Ralph  Etwall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Stephen  Grantham,  Esq.,  W.  Goodenough  Hayter,  Esq., 


M.P.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Hudson,  Esq., 
W.  H.  Hyetts,  Esq.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart. 
M.P.,  Rev.  Charles  Edmund  Keene,  George  Kimberley, 
Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Fielder  King,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon.  Bart.  M. P.,  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M. P.,  Philip 
Posey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell, 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  John  Viliiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  Edward 
Solly,  jun.  Esq.,  Professor  Spooner,  W.  R.  Crompton 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq., 
and  George  Willbraham,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 
Suckling,  Rev.  R.,  Dutitsbourn  Abbots,  Cirencester,  Glouc. 
Spooner,  William  C,  V.S.,  Southampton. 

Wharton,  Jolm  Thomas,  sitelton  Castle,  Giiisboroiigb,  Yorkshire. 
Wade,  Rev.  Albany,  Elton  Rectory,  Stockton-on  Tees,  Durham. 
Garland,  Joseph,  Wor^ret,  Wareliam,  Dorset. 
Uerwick,  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord,  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's. 
Thompson,  George,  Jun.,  Prestwood,  Stourbridge,  Wore. 
Rous,  T.  B.,  Court-y-Rala,  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire. 
Towiishend,  Lee  Porclicr,  Wineham,  Northwich,  Cheshire, 
Symonds,  Jnhn,  Broad  Windsor,  Bcaminster,  Dorset. 
Samson,  Tliomas,  Kingston-Russell,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 
Vaizey,  Joseph,  Wliitcombe,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 
Homer,  John,  Martinstown,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 
Long,  Francis  Stephen,  Bnlford,  Amesbiiry,  Wilts. 
Cantrell,  Charles  Seward,  Jun.,  o:d  Windsor,  Berks. 
Loader,  Caleb,  Gomeldon,  Salisbury. 
Nockolds,  I.  A.,  Sranstead,  Essex. 
Havers,   William,   Bacon's   Farm,  Mountnessing,  Ingatcstooe, 

Essex. 
Foakes,  Cliarles  L.,  Rsmsdcn-Bcll-House,  Billericay,  Essex. 

The  names  of  twelve  Candidates  for  election  at  the  ne.xt 
meeting  were  then  read. 

FiNANCF.s. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  Report  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the  previous  month, 
and  of  the  several  cases  of  defaulters  whose  subscriptions 
were  in  arrear.  The  Council  having  confirmed  the  pre- 
cediog  part  of  this  report,  proceeded  to  take  the  conclud- 
ing portion  into  mature  deliberation,  and  at  length  agreed 
unanimously  to  the  following  Resolution  : — 

"  That  a  professional  person  shall  be  appointed  to  write  letters 
demanding  arrears  of  subscription  to  all  such  parties  as  shall  be 
(lesi^nated  from  time  Id  time  by  the  Finance  Committee  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  such  applications  "ot  being  successful,  to  take  lurther 
legal  steps  for  enforcing  the  paynients  due." 

Southampton  Meeting. — Mr.  Miles  having  reported 
to  the  Council  his  communications  with  Colonel  Hender- 
son, Mayor  of  Southampton,  in  reference  to  the  notice  of 
motion  given  by  Mr.  Shelley,  at  the  previous  Council,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Mile*)  had  been  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Shelley  proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
given  such  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  to  that  meet- 
ing a  motion  for  the  re-consideration  of  the  place  at  which 
the  Country  Meeting  of  the  present  year  should  be  held. 
He  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  whole  succession 
of  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  reference  to  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  in 
the  definitive  settlement  of  the  various  points  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  a  practical  difiiculty 
having  been  started  ou  almost  every  question  regarded  by 
the  Society  as  finally  concluded ;  and  he  had  consequently 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  Stewards  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  lay  before  them  at  their  present  Meeting, 
the  whole  state  of  the  case,  in  reference  to  the  pointa  on 
which  such  difficulties  had  been  raised.  Having  done  that, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  a  deputation  of  the  Authorities 
of  Southampton  was  then  in  attendance,  and  prepared,  in 
their  interview  with  the  Council,  to  submit  such  terme  for 
their  acceptance  as  would  render  tlie  further  proceedings 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  Soutliampton  Meeting  both 
satisfaciory  and  secure.  Communications  from  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Mayes,  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Trew,  the  treasurer  of  the  committee  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  ;  Mr.  Bulpett,  late  Mayor 
of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  Burn,higli-const4bleof  Brighton, 
having  bren  laid  before  tlie  Council,  the  following  depu- 
tation from  Southampton  were  received,  namely  : — • 
Col.  Henderson,  Mayor  of  Southampton. 
Edward  Mayes,  Esq  ,  late  Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the  Local 

Committee. 
Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secx 

Thomas  Trew,  Esq.,  Treasurer,       \  „,  ^^,„  *  ,,«.,!  n^,«™->t«„ 
IV   r>   c  ^     «-   t        ^^A  >of  the  Local  Committee. 

\\  .  C  Spooner,  Esq.,  and  i 

John  T.  Eklcss,  Members.  J 

The  deputation  having  been  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  by  the  President  and  Members  present,  pro- 
ceeded to  express  the  regret  they  felt  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood,  that 
any  difficulty  should  have  arisen  in  the  practical  details 
connected  with  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  meeting 
in  that  locality.  The  Mayor  could  assure  the  Council 
that  the  occasion  of  that  meeting  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  hvely  interest  to  every  person  within  that  district, 
and  tlie  mere  apprehension  of  a  removal  of  the  meeting  to 
another  jilace  would  occasion  not  only  severe  disappoint- 
ment but  considerable  loss  both  to  individuals  and  the 
railway  and  other  companies,  all  of  whom,  in  anticipation 
of  the  occasion,  had  gone  to  considerable  outlay  in  provid- 
ing accommodation  of  every  kind  for  the  numerous  visitors 
expected  to  be  present.  The  deputation,  in  conclusion, 
submitted  to  the  Council  the  choice  of  various  proposi- 
tions which  they  were  authorised  to  offer  for  their  accept- 
ance. The  deputation  having  retired,  the  Counc.l  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  in  detail  the  subject  of  the  propositions 
then  brought  before  them  ;  and  on  the  return  of  tlie  depu- 
tation to  the  Council-room,  ihe  following  stipuldtions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  parties  present,  viz. : — 

1.— The  Council  accepts  the  1000/.  paid  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Drummond  by  the  Southampton  Commiitee,  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

2.— The  Southampton  Commiitee  are  to  provide  and  prepare 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  three  sites  offered,  such  sites 
as  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  Council  for  the  show-yard 
and  pavilion,  free  of  all  expense. 

3. — The  Southampton  Committee  shall  guarantee  the  use  of 
the  Victoria  Rooms  and  grounds;  the  Guil  ihall  and  its  house, 
and  other  rooriis;    the    registration    of    lodgings  j    the  lauds 


already  selected  for  the  trial  of  implements  and  experiments- 
free  of  all  expense. 

i'^4.— The  Stewards  and  Directors  shall  proceed  to  morrow  to 
Southampton,  to  select  the  different;  sites,  and  report  the  same 
to  a  special  council  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  March,  for  confirm- 
ation. 

The  Mayor  expressed  to  the  Council  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  in  this  final  decision  respecting  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  stipulations  then  agreed  to,  the  communica- 
tion of  which,  on  his  return  to  Southampton,  would,  he 
knew,  occasion  the  most  lively  gratification  throughout 
every  class  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  fully  prepared  ia 
every  way  to  greet  the  Society  at  its  ensuing  meeting  in 
the  moat  cordial  manner.  The  deputation  having  with- 
drawn, the  Council  proceeded  to  receive  from  Colonel 
Challoner,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  General  Southampton 
Committee  (in  London),  the  Report  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  preceding  month.  The  following  programme, 
prepared  by  the  Committee,  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

Programme  ofthe  Arrangements  of  the  Society's 
Show  at  Southampton. 

Thursday,  July  18. — Last  day  of  receiving  Implements, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Seeds,  &c.  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Imple- 
ment-yard, and  arranged  by  the  Stewards  for  the  Judge's 
inspection. 

Tuesday^  July  23. — The  Impleraent-yard  open  to  the 
public  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening, 
at  2s.  Gd.  each  person.  The  public  exhibition  of  the 
working  of  the  Implements  to  take  place  at  Mr.  C.  Caters', 
Swathling  Farm,  at  twelve  o'clock.  Cattle  received  la 
the  Show-yard  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

Wednesday,  July  24.  —  The  Judges  inspect  the  Stock, 
and  award  the  Prizes.  The  implement-yard  open  to  the 
public  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Admission,  2s.  6(/.  Council  Dinner  in  the  Victoria 
Archery  Rooms,  at  Five  o'clock  ;  when  the  Judges' 
award  of  prizes  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  Horses), 
will  be  read.     Doors  open  at  four. 

Thursday,  July  25 The  cattle  and  implement-yards 

open  to  the  public  from  six  io  the  morning  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  admission  2s.  6d.  ;  and  from  one,  till 
six  in  the  evening  at  Is.  Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the 
Great  Pavilion  at  Four  o'Clock.     Doors  open  at  Three. 

Friday,  July  2G. — Cattle-yard  open  at  seven  ;  sale  to 
begin  at  Nine  for  Ten  o'Cluck  precisely. 

Stewards  of  Departments. —  Catllej  Hon.  Capt, 
Spencer.  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  ;  Implements,  Mr. 
Miles,  Mr.  Shelley  ;  Finance,  Colonel  Austen  ;  Sale  of 
Tickets,  Mr.  Wilson  ;  Beceipts  and  Admission  to  Show- 
yards,  Mr.  Barker  ;  Pavilion  and  Council  Dinners, 
Col.  Challoner;  Ladies"  Gallery,  Mr.  Etwall  J  General 
Arrangement  of  Show,  Mr.  B.  Gibbs. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  Jas.  Hudson,  Sec. 
London,  March  6,  1841. 

By  the  i5ih  Regulation  ofthe  Society,  all   persons  ad- 
mitted into  the  Show-yard  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules, 
Orders,  and  Regulntions  ofthe  Council. 
JV.S. — Sale  of   Tickets  for    the    Pavilion    Dinner     to 

Members  of  the  Society  at    the  Pavilion  from   Nine 

until  Four  o' Clock  on  Wednesday,  the  2Ath   of  July, 

and  from  Eujht  until  Three  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the 

26th  of  July — Price  10s.  each. 

iMPLiiMENT  Regulations. — Mr.  Shelley,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
best  mode  of  arranging  and  adapting  for  immediate  publi- 
cation the  Regulations  lor  Implements  at  the  Southampton 
Meeting,  pro|>osed  by  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  reported 
to  the  Council  the  resulting  schedule  of  regulations,  una- 
nimously agreed  to  by  the  committee.  The  Council 
adopted  this  report,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
to  be  sent  by  post  to  each  exhibitor  of  implements  at  the 
Bristol  and  Derby  Meetings. 

Annual  Country  Meetings The  Council  resolved, 

on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miles,  that  in  future  all  replies  to 
queries  on  the  subject  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  any 
particular  locality  for  holding  the  Annual  Country  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  required  by  the  order  of  Council  ia 
December  1841,  prior  to  the  selection  of  any  town  for 
such  place  of  meeting  ;  and  all  applications  made  to  the 
Council  in  favour  of  particular  towns  within  the  district  of 
any  particular  year,  shall  bs  laid  before  the  Council  by  the 
first  Wednesday  in  April  of  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  meeting  is  to  bs  held,  in  order  that  the  Council 
may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  by  personal  reports  the 
actual  facilities  and  capabilities  of  each  proposed  locality 
before  Iheir  final  selection,  agreeably  with  the  bye-lawflj 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  I\Iay  ensuing. 

Mr.  Miles  also  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  at  the 
next  monthly  Council:  *' That  in  future  the  place  of 
holding  the  annual  country  meeting  shall  not  be  decided 
upon  until  a  Commiitee  (of  whom  at  least  three  shall  have 
acted  as  Directors  or  Stewards  of  the  yard)  shall  have 
visited  and  inspected  the  several  towns  and  their  locali- 
ties, and  have  reported  upon  their  respective  fitness  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society." 

Prize  Essays. — The  Sixty-five  Essays  reported  by  the 
Secretary  as  received  by  the  1st  of  March,  in  competition 
for  the  Prizes  offered  lor  the  present  year,  were  referred 
by  the  Council  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Farm-yard  Manure. — Mr.  Pusey,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Journal  Committee,  has  reported  the  adjudication  of 
the  Society's  Prize  of  15  Sovereigns,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Mode  of  Management  and  Application  of  Farm- 
yard Manure,  to  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton, 
Lincoloshire. 

Communications  were  received  with  thanks  from  Mr. 
Colman,  Mr.  Isaac  Clapp,  Mr,  Denisoo,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Purchas,  and  Mr.  Falconer. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 
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At  the  mee'.ing  of  the  Council  on  the  29th  ult.,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  foreman  of  the  different  grand  juries  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Leinster,  requesting  them  to  originate  a  local 
fiubscriptioa  in  their  different  localities,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  next  great  Cattle-show 
of  the  Society,  in  Dublin,  in  August,  similar  to 
the  funds  which  were  raised  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster 
and  Munster  for  the  same  purpose.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  had  intimated  his  intention  of  contributing 
200/.  upon  the  occasion,  and  other  large  proprietors  had 
communicated  their  intentions  of  contributing  liberally 
also.  Replies  were  received  from  40  local  societies,  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  for  qualifying 
them  for  the  central  society's  premiums  this  year._  It  was 
expected  that  almost  all  the  existing  local  societies,  now 
amounting  to  100,  would  be  enabled  to  qualify  before  the 
1st  of  May  next.  The  committee,  upon  the  reports  on 
thorough  draining,  for  the  Society's  gold  medal,  reported 
that  they  had  selected  the  four  first  competitors  in  point 
of  quantity,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  original  article, 
namely.  Lords  Dufferin  and  Claneboy,  Baliyleidy,  154 
acres — John  Andrews,  Esq.,  Comber,  129  acres— Sir 
Richard  A.  O'Donnell.  Bart.,  Newport,  Co.  Mayo,  127 
acres,  and  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  104  acres  ; 
and,  as  all  these  lots  professed  to  be  equally  well  exe- 
cuted, and  strictly  according  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's 
principles,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  that  gentleman  him- 
self, to  know  whether  he  could  conveniently  undertake 
the  personal  inspection  of  these  four  different  places,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  his  judgment,  they  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  original  resolution,  and 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Smith  for  the  purpose.  The  reports  of  the  different  com- 
petitors were  most  elaborate,  and  carefully  prepared,  and, 
it  was  thought,  would  form  a  foundation  for  a  most 
valuable  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  the 
present  year.  The  secretary  laid  the  balance-sbeetsof  tbe 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1843, 
on  the  table,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Corlett,  the  accountant 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  was  ordered  to  he 
referred  to  the  finance  committee,  previous  to  the  next 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  fixed  to 
tike  place  on  Friday  the  19th  of  April. 
FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Chepstow^  Feb.  2Qlh,  1344.— The  subject  for  the  even- 
ing's discussion, —  the  best  manner  ofcullivating  Sainfoin, 
and  the  land  best  adapted  to  its  production^ — was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  C.  Blunt,  who  said,  *'  I  consider  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  stony,  hilly  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
ought  to  be  cultivated  with  Sainfoin ;  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  it  would  pay  better  under  that  crop  than  any 
of  our  meadow  land.  To  grow  it  successfully  a  dry  soil 
is  indispensable,  and  with  that  proviso  it  will  flourish  on 
most  soils.  I  do  not  know  if  thorough  draining  will  suf- 
ficiently alter  tbe  nature  of  Clay  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
growth  of  Sainfoin,  but  I  think  such  land  could  never  be 
made  so  congenial  to  the  habits  of  this  plant  as  the  other 
descriptions  of  soil.  The  first  step  in  the  cultivation  of 
Sainfoin  is  thoroughly  to  clean  the  land  intended  to  be 
sown.  The  best  manner  of  putting  in  the  seed  is  with  a 
spring  crop  of  corn,  neither  too  early  nor  too  late;  be- 
cause I  have  found  the  young  plant,  just  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  ground,  is  too  tender  to  bear  frost ;  and  if  late,  and 
dry  weather  should  set  in,  the  seed  is  very  apt  only  to 
vegetate  partially.  1  think  it  may  be  sown  any  time  from 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  best 
way  of  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground  is  to  drill  it  6  inches 
•wide,  because  when  sown  broadcast  it  is  difficult  to  cover. 
I  should  recommend  4  bushels  per  acre  to  be  drilled,  and 
5  bushels  to  be  sown  broadcast ;  and  I  think  it  better  not 
to  sow  any  clover  or  grass  seeds  with  the  Sainfoin.  The 
crop  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  seed  the  first  year, 
and  not  be  cut  too  low.  1  am  of  opinion  there  cannot  be 
a  more  useful  graes.  It  is  invaluable  for  lambs  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  but  should  never  be  grazed  in  the  winter  or 
spring.  It  not  only  prevents  the  lambs  from  scouring, 
but  1  have  often  cured  some  of  this  complaint  by  putting 
them  on  the  Sainfoin.  It  is  very  early  at  harvest,  and 
very  easily  made  into  hay,  in  good  weather  only  requiring 
to  be  turned  once  ;  and  it  should  not  he  shaken  more  than 
can  be  avoided.  It  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  in  full 
blossom,  at  which  time  the  flowers  are  red,  and  as  soon 
85  they  turn  blue  the  hay  is  fit  to  carry.  It  is  not  liable 
to  heat  in  tJae  stack.  It  will  last  many  years  mowed 
every  year,  without  manure,  and  when  broken  up  will 
leave  the  land  in  much  better  condition  for  Corn  than 
when  laid  down.  I  recommend  none  but  new  seed  to  be 
sown  ;  the  husks  of  old  seed  become  so  tough  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  vegetating.  I  consider  the  crop  to  be  in  its 
prime  about  the  fifth  year,  though  it  will  lust  as  good  for 
several  yearn.  1  have  grown  about  2.j  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  and  have  found  the  straw  excellent  to  cut  for 
horses  after  tlirashing  out  the  seed,  and  sheep  will  eat  it 
much  bett'jr  than  clover,  owing  to  the  sterna  of  the  Sain- 
foin being  sweet  and  the  closer  bitter." — Mr.  R.  Piiill- 
potts  recommended  yellow  Trefoil  to  be  sown  with  the 
Sainfoin,  because  it  insured  a  crop  the  first  year  and  then 
di«J  oflF  without  injury  to  tbe  latter.  Another  member 
said  he  once  sowed  red  Clover  with  Sainfoin,  and  had  a 
good  crop  of  the  former  the  firKt  year,  but  the  httttr  never 
came  to  anything,  which  lie  attributed  to  being  injured  by 
the  clover. — Mr.  C.  Towr.Htnd  said  he  hud  sown  the  \ 
worst  piece  of  land  on  hi»  farm  witli  Sainfoin,  and  had 
cut  three  waggon  load*)  of  hay  per  acre  every  year  hincc. 
Mr.  Blunt  added  in  conclusion,  tiiat  Sainfoin  wouhi  do 
«ry  well  on  stony  land  if  the  roots  could  g';t  between 
the  atones ;  but  if  the  floil  were  very  thin,  on  a  flat  rock, 


it  would  be  likely  to  burn  up  in  the  summer.  —  A.  Hall, 
Hon.  Sec. 

St.  Austell. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Mr.  Karkeek  delivered  a  lecture  on  Organic  Chemistry  in 
its  relations  to  Breeding  and  Feeding.  He  detailed  and 
illustrated  at  considerable  length  Liebig's  views  on  this 
subject.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  he  stated  his  belief  that  there  are  perhaps 
as  many  good  horses  now  as  there  were  50  years  ago  ; 
hut  the  number  of  bad  ones  had  greatly  increased. 
M'CuUoch  had  stated  there  were  1^-  million  of  horses  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  he  believed  he  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  affirming  that  two  out  of  every  ten  were  not 
worth  the  food  they  consumed.  He  believed  also  that  8 
good  horses  would  do  more  work  than  10  bad  ones.  (A 
member  called  out,  *'  More  than  20.")  If  by  an  improved 
system  of  breeding,  and  the  introduction  of  better  horses, 
they  could  get  rid  of  only  one  horse  out  of  10,  there 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  country,  in  the  rearing  only,  of 
more  than  2,000,000/.  a  year,  reckoning  the  cost  at  5/., 
a  year;  and  an  equal  amount  would  be  saved  annually 
after  the  rearing  to  3  years  old,  supposing  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  horse  to  be  15/.  per  annum.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Prater's  observations,  Mr.  Karkeek  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  two-years  old  filly  was  too  young  to  breed 
from.  Her  powers  were  not  properly  matured.  He 
thought  they  ought  not  to  breed  from  a  mare  under  three 
years  old.  With  reference  to  the  Yorkshire  horses  he 
said,  that  at  the  last  meeting  at  Doncaster  of  the  Breed- 
ing Society,  they  boasted  of  their  having  the  beat  sheep 
and  cattle  in  the  world,  but  actually  acknowledged  that 
their  breed  of  horses  had  deteriorated  very  considerably 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Probus. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  member  whose  place  it  was 
to  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion,  the  attention  of  the 
Club  was  directed  to  some  experiments  reported  in  this 
Paper  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (see  page  59)  which  had 
been  lately  instituted  on  ''Whitfield  Example  Farm,"  by 
Lord  Ducie,  on  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  sheds,  Mr.  Doble, 
of  Barteliver,  stated  his  intention  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  experiment  on  his  farm,  and  sheds  will  soon  he 
erected  for  the  purpose.  There  cannot  he  a  doubt  that 
the  exposure  to  the  cold  winds  abstracts  the  heat  rapidly 
from  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  consequently  a  much 
larger  supply  of  food  is  requisite  to  support  the  proper 
temperature,  which  excess  of  food,  as  Professor  Playfair 
has  plainly  shown,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  farmer  and  tbe 
country  at  large. 

Treatise  on  Alkali  as  a  Manure,  showing  ih  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  for  increasing  the  Productiveness  of  the 
Soil,  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  Spencer.  By  Hugh  Waterton,  Esq.  G.  Philip, 
South  Castle-street,  Dublin. 
This  pamphlet  contains  some  useful  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  manures,  which  we  do  not  remember  ever  before  to 
have  met  with.  We  do  not  allude  at  present  to  what  the 
author  states  of  the  action  of  common  salt  on  the  am- 
monia arising  from  dung- heaps.  He  is  wrong  in  some  of 
his  chemical  statements.  Ammonia  is  7iot  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  This 
is  the  composition  of  its  carbonate.  And  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  action  of  salt  on  this  substance,  to  which  a 
prominent  place  is  given  in  this  pamphlet,  as  we  hope 
shortly  to  adduce  evidence  of  high  chemical  authority 
upon  the  subject,  at  present  we  leave  it.  Neither  do  we 
speak  of  the  importance  which  the  author  attaches  to 
the  alkaline  bases  of  most  of  the  artificial  manures,  to 
the  comparative  exclusion  of  their  nitrogenous  ingredients, 
except  only  when  occurring  as  ammonia  or  its  salts. 
In  this  we  believe  he  is  wrong — the  nitrogen  contained 
in  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  contributes  to  the  value  of 
these  manures,  more  or  less  than  the  alkalies  united  with 
it,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land  to  which  they  are 
apphed.  The  relative  value  of  the  different  portions  of 
any  food,  whether  given  to  plant  or  to  animal,  is  not  fixed, 
but  depends  upon  the  wants  of  the  plant  or  animal,  and 
on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  already  supplied  to 
them.  But  we  refer  to  remarks  made  towards  the  close 
of  the  pamphlet,  upon  the  economical  application  of 
manure?.  We  all  acknowledge,  in  the  case  of  the  trades- 
man, that  it  is  his  interest  to  turn  his  money  over  as  often 
as  possible  during  any  given  period  ;  and  though  this  truth 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  farmer,  yet  in  practice  he 
seems  to  deny  its  applicability. 

"  It  is  a  common  observation  amongst  farmers  to  say, 
'  I  have  given  such  a  field  a  dressing  it  will  not  forget  for 
years.'  Upon  reflection  it  must  strike  any  one  that  this 
is  a  most  improvident  mode  of  proceeding." 

It  is  so  for  two  reasons  :  let,  because  as  the  author 
immediately  states,  the  manure,  if  nrt  all  absorbed  by  the 
crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  liable  to  waste  during  periods 
when  the  land  is  not  under  crop  ;  and  2nd,  because  that 
portion  remaining  in  the  soil  after  the  first  crop  is  so 
much  capital  lying  useless  till  the  second  and  third  or 
fourth  crop,  before  which  it  is  not  all  consumed.  Hear 
Mr.  Waterton  : — 

*'  The  practice  of  using  strong  and  lasting  manures,  as 
they  arc  termed,  has  generally  been  most  approved  ;  and 
the  artificial  or  highly  concentrated  substances,  which 
have  lately  been  introduced,  have  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Agriculturist,  from  their  evanescent  nature, 
and  from  the  supposition  that  they  exhaust  the  soil.  The 
small  cost  of  tlieae  substances  U  overlooked,  and,  because 
they  act  but  for  one  year,  they  arc  turned  aside  as  new- 
fangled things,  fit  only  for  the  experimental  farmer.  It 
is  the  general  UHagc  to  put  ooncH  upon  land  in  such  large 
quantiticfl,  that  they  arc,  from   tho  great  expense  thus 


incurred,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers,, 
and  landlords  are  often  compelled  to  advance  the  requi- 
site capital.  If  another  mode  of  applying  the  bones  were- 
adopted,  this  would  not  be  necessary,  and  the  gain  to  the 
farmer  would  be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  present- 
Ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  is  generally  given  by  tenants  for 
the  advance  of  capital  to  buy  bone  waste,  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  bones  is  said  to  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Now" 
it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  land  derives  benefit  in  the- 
fifteenth  year  after  the  bones  have  been  used,  it  must  be 
that  some  of  them  have  remained  all  that  time  undecom- 
posed,  and,  consequently,  fourteen  years  must  have 
elapsed  without  any  good  result,  except  from  the  portioa 
that  has  annually  been  absorbed  by  plants.  If  100/.  is 
laid  out  in  bones,  and  fifteen  acres  of  grass  are  top-dressed 
with  them,  and  their  effects  are  visible  for  fifteen  years^ 
the  first  return  of  profit  can  only  result  from  that  portioa 
of  the  bones  that  has  become  immediately  decomposed^ 
and  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  plants  ;  and  sup- 
pose that  portion  to  be  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  bones^ 
then  6/.  ISs.  id.,  or  one  fifteenth  of  the  capital  borrowed,, 
enables  the  farmer  to  pay  the  interest  agreed  upon  ;  the 
remaining  fourteen  parts  having  to  wait  each  succeeding: 
year  till  the  whole  quantity  has  been  decomposed.  Now^ 
if  the  100/.  worth  of  bones  were  so  prepared  as  to  come 
into  operation  all  at  the  same  time,  225  acres,  or  fifteea 
times  the  usual  quantity,  could  be  top-dressed,  and  the 
return  for  the  capital  would  be  225/.  However  exaggerated 
this  statement  may  at  first  appear,  nevertheless  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  must  be  the  consequence  of  employing; 
substances  that  require  years  to  convert  them  into  food 
for  plants.  So  sensible  are  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  of 
the  advantage  of  supplying  their  land  annually  with  ma-- 
nure  ready  for  immediate  use,  that  they  take  great  pains, 
to  prepare  every  substance  that  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  available  by  the. 
crop  intended  to  be  sown  ;  and  where  circumstances  will 
allow  them,  they  supply  the  plants  themselves  rather  than 
the  soil." 

These  are  very  useful  remarks,  and  ought  to  be  influ- 
ential. We  certainly  should  not  like  our  land  to  be 
wholly  dependent,  for  the  crop  it  bears  any  year,  upon  the 
manuring  we  had  given  it  that  year.  There  must  always 
on  well  cultivated  farms  be  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  cultivation,  which  lies  dormant  from  year  to 
year — which  the  farmer  in  part  invested  when  paying  his 
predecessor  for  the  cultivation  in  the  land,  as  it  is  termed^ 
and  which  he  expects  to  receive  again  only  when  he  gives 
his  farm  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  But  there  is  na 
necessity  for  his  investing,  besides  this  necessary  sum, 
an  annual  amount  in  the  purchase  of  manures,  applied  ia 
such  form  and  quantity  that  the  profits  resulting  front, 
them  shall  not  be  fully  obtained  till  10  or  15  years  have 
run  their  course.  He  has  already  invested  a  considerable- 
sum,  which  is  now  lying  idle ;  he  surely  is  not  anxioua- 
to  add  to  that  sum,  and  allow  the  increase  to  lie  as  long, 
dormant  as  that  to  which  it  is  added. 

With  regard  to  this  work  generally,  the  one  prominent 
idea  which  run^  throughout  it,  is  the  alleged  action  of 
common  salt  on  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  erroneously 
called  "ammonia"  by  the  author.  On  the  subject  of 
this  action  he  ought  to  have  adduced  specific  evidence, 
as  he  must  have  known  that  it  is  disputed.  It;  was  too 
much  to  suppose  that  farmers  would  wholly  change  their 
present  mode  of  managing  manures  upon  a  statement 
(whether  of  a  fact  or  not  we  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire), 
brought  forward  unsupported  by  evidence  of  any  kind. 


Miscellaneous. 

Applicalion  of  Liquid  Manure. — Put  it   into  a  large- 
barrel,  nnd  sprinkle  it  upon  the  thinnest  or  shallowest  partfr 
of  the  field  lying  nearest  to  the  steading,  in  a  way  similar- 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  watering  the  streets  in  large  towns. 
The  way  in  which  I  have  myself  applied  it  is  as  follows  ;- 
— 1  annually  carted  from  a  moss  lying  on  the  side  of  the- 
river  Tweed,  from  150  to  200  square  yards  of  the  moss,- 
This  1  lay  down  in  a  long  heap  wherever  most  convenient, 
along  each  side  of  which  I  place  lime,  amounting  from,- 
60  to  80  bolls.     1  then  mince  the  moss  and   mix  it  up 
with  the  lime  ;  in  that  state  it  is  allowed  to  He  for  nearly* 
twelve  months,  after  which  I  put  it  into  the  artificial  pit; 
formerly  mentioned,  where  it  remains  for  about  another- 
twelve  months,  or  until  it  is   required  for  manure   to  the 
Turnip  crop.     During  this  period,  the  urine,  which  the 
manure  cannot  absorb,  escapes  by  the  covered  drain,  and 
is  spread  over  the  mass  in  the  pit  by  means  of  wooden  con-  ■ 
ductors,  or  small  drains  cut  on  tbe  surface,  changing  them 
as  circumstances  may  require,  until   the  whole   mass    is 
thoroughly  saturated.     I  shut  up  the  drain  of  communica-  - 
tion  in   the  month  of  April,  wlien  I  again  turn  over  the 
moss  in  the   pit,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pulverise  and 
reduce  it.     For  some  years  past  the  moss  has  been  nearly 
exhausted,  and  as  a  substitute  for  it,  I  have  been  in  the  • 
habit  of  lifting  the  soil  from  the  foot  ridges,  these,  from 
the  constant  carting  on  thera,  being  of  little  value.     The 
only  difference  of  preparation  is,  that  the  earth  may  at  . 
once  be  carted   to  the  pit,   and   there  mixed   with  lime, 
whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  moss, 
that  its  antiseptic  qualities  should  be  counteracted  before 
being  subjected  to  the  urine,  as  I  have  found  from  expe- 
rience, unless  that  is  done,   it  neither   decomposes   nor  ■ 
absorbs  one-third  of  the  urine  in  the  same  time.     Where 
good  moss  can  be  procured,  I  would  give  it  the  preference, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  ia   dug  out;  besides,  in  itfl 
natural  slate,  it  is  much  lighter,  and  altogether  free  from 
stones.     I  also  find  that  moss,  when  prepared  as  above, 
absorbs  more  urine  in  a  given  space  than  earth  can.     1  lua  - 
process  1  repeated  every  year  previous  to  the  introduc Uorj. 
of  hone  manure,  hut  since  then,  from  the  grca    weight  of. 
tho  compost,  1  ievcr  apply  it,  ^avc  to  the  knoUs  or  light 
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Sand  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  steading,  using  bones  on 
the  more  distant  parts,  so  tliat,  generally -speaking,  I  only 
empty  the  pit  every  alternate  year.  The  mode  I  apply  it 
on  the  steep  land,  is  to  lay  it  down  in  heaps  with  as  much 
regularity  qs  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  then 
commence  spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  the  same  direction 
I  intend  running  the  drills.  The  plough  follows  closely 
after  the  spreaders,  collecting  the  compost  into  the  centre 
of  the  drills  by  going  once  round  them.  Its  applicalion 
on  level  land  is  the  same  as  other  farm  manures.  Having 
■accidentally  mentioned  bone  manure,  I  beg  to  state  the 
following  ag  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  which  \^as 
communicated  to  me  by  a  farmer  in  this  district.  Last 
season  he  applied  urine  to  his  bone-dust  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  not  to  prevent,  but  encourage,  fermentation.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days  lie  turned  over  the  bones 
again,  saturating  them  with  urine.  In  tliis  state  they 
•were  put  into  the  drills  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
bones  thus  prepared  produced  a  much  heavier  crop  of 
Turnips  than  where  the  same  quantity  was  applied  to  land 
■of  the  same  quality,  and  sown  at  the  same  time  without 
any  preparation,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  Whether  this  was  to  be  attributed 
■entirely  to  the  effects  of  the  urine,  or  other  causes  com- 
bined, I  shall  not  presume  to  say. — Mr.  Alexander, 
Master  Haprew,  Peebles. 

A  new  Insurance  Company.^K  meeting  was  lately 
held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany, to  be  called  "  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Association  to 
protect  the  Property  of  the  Members  from  the  now  pre- 
'vailing  Distemper,  the  Pleura  Pneumonia'^  whichjn  the 
lait  season  has  become  very  general  amongst  cattle.  Some 
graziers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  suffered  to  an  alarming 
vcxtent.'  The  society  is  based  upon  the  one  formed  at 
Sudbury,  and  has,  witb  a  few  alterations,  adopted  their 
rules.  The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
was  presided  orer  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fovi'ler.  A  secretary  was 
appointed  at  a  salary  of  15/.  per  annum,  and  the  society 
may  now  be  said  to  be  in  operation.  The  subscriptions 
^re  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cattle  entered  by 
each  member,  which  are  insured  by  a  payment  of  \s.  per 
head  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr:  Wing. — Aylesbury  News. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Failure. — My  seed-Potatoes  last 
year  (1842)  were  raised  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe, 
and  I  have  had  no  failure.  Nearly  all  the  seed  I  planted 
this  year,  however,  was  the  small  unsaleable  tubers  planted 
whole,  rejecting  the  very  smallest.  Tlie  crop  was  very 
healthy  and  productive.  Indeed  I  have  never  seen  a 
failure  where  small  Potatoes  uncut  are  used  for  seed  ; 
and  I  believe  this  uniform  success  to  arise  from  the  small 
Potato  being  unripe  when  taken  from  the  ground.  This 
opinion  rests  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  small  Potatoes 
of  a  crop  have  not  reached  maturity  when  the  rest  of  the 
«rop  is  ripe,  as  being  the  last  formed.  If  this  be  so,  it 
strengthens  the  common  opinion  that  the  less  ripened 
Potnto  of  the  upland  districts  makes  the  best  seed.  But 
at  the  same  tiiTie  we  see  how  good  seed  may  be. had  witli- 
out  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  change  from  a  late  dis- 
trict, if  we  either  plant  the  small  Potatoes  of  our  own 
crops,  or  raise  a  portion  for  seed  before  they  have  reached 
maturity. — Mr.  Caird,  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Coal  Tar  as  Manure. — A  communication  was  read  at 
the  Batb  Agricultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  value 
of  coal  tar  as  a  manure.  The  writer  stated  that  in  184.0 
he  published  his  experience  on  the  subject ;  he  had  now 
used  it  as  a  manure  for  seven  years,  and  had  never  found 
it  to  fail  when  properly  applied.  By  means  of  a  water- 
■cart  he  distributed  over  his  Wheat-stubble  180  gallons  to 
the  acre,  allowing  it  to  remain  there  two  or  three  months 
in  the  autumn  before  being  ploughed  in.  Its  cost  was  a 
half-penny  a  gallon  ;  it  was  economical,  and  valuable  for 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  all  roots.  He  bad  tried 
it  on  seeds,  but  not  with  equal  advantage  on  Wheat.  It 
■was  very  useful  on  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  marl  sub- 
soil ;  next  to  that,  a  deep  clay  land  was  best ;  but  its 
least  beneficial  eiTects  had  been  upon  soil  resting  on  an 
oolite  formation. 

Sale  of  Grain  by  JVeight. — Before  the  introduction  of 
this  systeraj  the  farmers  were  often  inattentive  to  the 
degree  of  preparation  that  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
■  remove  all  the  light  grain,  and  the  most  experienced  may 
be  deceived  by  grain  appearing  plump  and  round,  yet 
found  deficient  in  weight,  and  consequently  in  real  value; 
but  the  corn-merchant  has  more  confidence  to  give  a  good 
price  for  a  good  sample  when  he  is  fully  assured  that  it  is 
not  at  all  deceptive.  I  am  also  a  farmer  myself,  and  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  to  the  farmer  the  svstem 
has  been  most  beneficial;  it  is  not  only  a  guarantee  that 
any  trouble  he  may  be  at  to  cultivate  and  prepare  a  good 
sample  of  grain  will  be  rewarded,  but  it  also  induces  him 
to  adopt  the  best  method  of  producing  it. — Mr.  Cruick- 
■shanlc, — Dublin  Farmers*  Gazette, 


I^otices  to  Correspondents. 

iRuRAL  CnEMiSTRV,  ^y  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
inental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Wem.  of  ihe  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Clie- 
jnistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Cardencrs'  Chronicle,  wit)i  additions,  and  may  iie  liad  of  all 
booksellers,  price  As.  Gd. 

Our  Correspondents  will  oblige  iis  by  not  mixing:  together 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  questions,  and  by  writing  them 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Such  precautions  can  givctliem 
no  trouble,  and  will  save  us  a  great  deal. 

Books.— 4  Subscriber. —how^a  "  Practical  Agriculture,"  Martin 

Doyle's  "Practical  Husbandry." Nort/iwnbriensis.  —  l.hmd- 

ley's  **  Introduction  to  Botany,"  McGillveray's  "  Withering;" 
2.  Reid's  "Chemistry  of  Nature,"  Dr.  Reid's  "Elements  of 
Practical  Chemistry,"  Lyell's  "  Eleraeots  of  Geology,"  De  la 
Eeche's  *'  Manual  of  Geology,"  Morton  on  "  Soils,"  and  Jame- 
son's "  Mineralogy."     Thanks  for  your  suggestion. 

Burnt  Chalk.— i\^o'j(ce.—Sprengel  states  that  unburnt  chalk 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  burnt,  only  in  less  degree.    The  pro- 


cess is  more  tedious,  but  the  larger  quantity  of  chalk  which  is 
applicable  at  the  same  expense  would  probably  compensate  for 
tlie  slo\vne=s  of  its  action.  If  your  land  be  already  calcareous 
use  burnt  chalk;  if  it  do  not  contain  lime  use  unburnt  in  large 
quantity.  If  your  land  is  sour  from  wetness,  the  only  remedy 
is  drainage. 

Dairy  Management,  Scc.~A  Zomerxetsliire  Jl/nn.— Confining 
cows  entirely  to  the  house  tends  to  weaken  their  constitution, 
and  renders  them  liable  to  disease.  The  same  quantity  of  food 
given  under  these  circumstances  will  increase  the  growth  of 
fat,  but  will  not  diminish  the  yield  of  milk.  Such  a  diminished 
quantity  should  be  given  as  will  keep  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  they  were  in  when  feeding  in  the  fields.  Soiling 
cows  is  a  practice  more  suited  to  arable  lands  than  to  perma- 
nent pasture.  The  cheapest  way  of  burning  clay  is,  not  in 
kilns,  but  in  large  heaps,  as  is  done  on  the  railways.  See 
answers  on  this  subject  above. 

Diarrhea.—^  A'^fw  SH/^scJ-iier.— Your  statement  is  very  curious. 
Give  us  full  particulars,  and  describe  cases,  and  we  will  lay  the 
matter  before  a  ompetent  person. 

Dibbling  Turnips.  — /Jon.  Quix.—We  never  knew  an  instance  of 
tlie  seed  being  dibbled.  Your  distance  ought  to  be  at  least  lO 
inches.  Don't  know  what  price  per  acre  should  be  given. 
Watch  a  boy  at  work  at  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  calculate  the 
price  per  acre  from  what  he  does. 

Disease  a.mongst  Youno  Stock. — /.  L. — Next  week. 

DRAiNAGt:. — J.  CI. — We  shall  notice  your  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    We  propose  taking  up  the  general  subject  shortly. 

Farmers'  Capital.— ro;2s/«n;  Header. — Your  request  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Morton. 

Fences.  -TF.  IF.— Holly  will  effect  your  purpose,  but  it  takes  a 
long  while  to  grow.  Furze  will  do.  but  you  must  keep  it 
down,  or  it  will  spread.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  close  cut 
Quick  fence  round  the  wood,  and  to  make  it  ornamental  by 
planting  Laurels,  Broom,  Furze.  SiC,  irregularly  a  perch  or  two 
wide  in  the  field  side  of  the  hedge. 

Gari.ic. — E.  S.  IF. — You  must  dig  each  root  out;  or,  if  there  is 
much  of  it,  break  up  the  Grass,  fallow  it  well,  and  lay  it  down 
again. 

GuANO.— Go?'7/«.— Hoe  it  in  between  the  drills  of  Wheat  some 
time  this  month  ;  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity. 
English  oilcakes  weigh  about  3  lbs.  a  piece. 

Hay.makinq  Machine,— .4  Sussex  Subscriber. —Thht  invented  hy 
Salmon,  of  Woburn,  and  improved  by  Wedlake,  of  Hornchurch. 

Laying  down  Grass-land.— JVoru-e.— We  hardly  know  how  to 
improve  on  your  plan.  Your  land  being  near  the  salt-water, 
needs  no  muriate  of  soda.  Apply  guano  rather.  If  you  lay 
your  Grass-seeds  down  with  a  crop  of  Corn,  should  it  turn  out 
wet  weather,  a  heavy  crop  of  Straw  would  spoil  the  Grass. 

Liquid  Manure.-^.  7/.  — Add  sulphuric  acid  till  effervescence 
ceases.  Any  of  the  soluble  salts  commonly  used  in  manures 
would,  each  under  special  circumstances,  strengthen  the  fer- 
tilising power  of  the  liquid.  Which  of  them,  or  how  many  of 
them,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  use,  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  land.  Try  a  patch  of  laud  with  1  cwt.  per 
acre  of  common  salt  in  the  liquid.  The  burnt  earth  you  speak 
of  may  be  of  use  as  a  top-dressing  for  Grass,  especially  if  the 
land  be  a  stiff  clay. 

Mangold  Wurtzel.— G.  P.— Field-beet  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
name. 

Manure.—^  Cheshire  Fiirmer.—App\y  about  2  cwt.  of  guano, 
broadcast,   over  the   Wlieat-land   as  so  ni  as  it  is  dry,  aud 

harrow  or  hoe  it  in. .r.   Mydfe.~S\x  or  eight  bushels  of 

bones  per  acre,  previously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Guano 
is  the  best  of  the  new  manures:  it  is  generally  applied  at  the 
rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  You  should  depend  for  your  Corn  crop, 
not  upon  a  special  application  of  manure  to  it,  but  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  land  consequent  upon  your  manuring  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  previous  green  crop. Z>e;^a.— Phosphate  of 

ammonia  is  a  powerful  but  expensive  manure.  With  regard  to 
Potatoe-planting— hereafter.  We  do  not  know  the  patent 
inorganic  manures  you  speak  of.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  pay  little  attention  to  pulent  manures,  and  to  see  to 
the  due  economising  and  preparation  of  the  dung  of  his  own 
farm-yard.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say,  "Don't  believe  half 
the  statements  purporting  to  be  of  facts,  put  forth  by  the 
advertisers  of  their  patent  manures;"  but  we  may  safely  say, 
"Don't  admit  half  the  inferences  they  would  have  you  draw 
from  these  statements." 

Mael.— ^  Subscriber.— Th\s  will  not  injure  dung  that  it  is  mixed 
with.  A  source  of  carbonic  acid  will  not  volatilise  ammonia. 
Marl  does  well  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Cler.,  Lancust.—Ap^ly  it  now,  in  wet 
weatlier,  1  to  2  cwt.  per  acre. 

One-horse  Carts. — M.  C— You  can  get  working  drawings 
from  any  Scotch  implement-maker,  and  get  them  made  at  any 
English  implement-maker.  We  do  not  advertise  tradesmen  in 
our  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Parsnip.— Leerfs.— Next  week. 

Road-ihaterial.— F.— If  your  clay  is  calcareous,  it  will  not  do 
to  burn  for  road-material.    Further  particulars  next  week. 

Rotation  of  Crops.— T.  Ridge.—YouT  plan  is  a  good  one. 
Guano,  or  Potter's  guano,  is  our  best  manure.  Bone-dust 
and  sulphuric  acid  might  answer  on  your  clay-land.  Further 
particulars  next  week. 

Sparrows.—^  New  Subscriber.— 'Pat  a  little  bird  lime,  some  dry 
day,  about  the  holes  in  your  roof. 

As  usual,  a  host  of  letters  has  arrived  too  late  for  answers  this  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  March  4.— Per  stone  of  Bibs. 

BeiitScots,  Hcrefordsj&c  4a  Oto4a  •!  ,  Best  Doh-hb  &  Half-breds  -is  2  to  da  C 
Best  Short  Horns  -  -33  40  Best  Lonj^-wools  -  -  3  8  4  2 
ScLond  quality  Beasts  -  3  2  8  6  Ewes  and  second  quality  8  1  i 
Calves        -        -        -        -     4    0      5    0  '  Pips  -        -        -        -    3    4      4    4 

BeaRts,2115;  Sheep,  22,610;  Calves,  50;  Pigs.  358. 
The  continuous  heavy  rain  we  have  this  day  experienced  has  checked  the 
advance  ia  prices  which,  doubtless,  would  otherwise  have  been  realised,  in 
consequence  of  the  veiy  short  Bupply.  Noiwichscanding  the  thorough  wet 
day  kepi  away  many  buyers,  yet  the  unusual  shortness  of  numbers  caused  a 
ready  sale  ai  rather  more  money  than  last  week.  The  best  Scots,  for  the  most 
part,  made  43  4  d  per  8  lbs.,  and  the  best  Short-horns  from  Norfolk, -Is;  those 
from  Lincolnstiire  were  few,  and  of  indifferent  quality,  and  cannot  be  quoted 
at  more  than  33  lOd  per  8lbs>  The  larger  Downs  and  Half-breds  have  been 
more  in  demand,  and  made  fully  2d  per  8  lbs.  more  than  of  late;  but  the 
smaller  Downs  scarcely  e.iceed  our  former  quotations — in  some  instances,  per- 
haps, 'Is  8d  has  been  realised,  but  4s  6d  is  ihe  more  fi^eneral  price.  Ewes  are  a 
heavy  sale — so  many  being  in  lamb  at  this  time  of  year,  the  Butchers  aro  very 
shy  of  purcltasing  tnera.     Veal  and  Pork  remain  steady. 

Friday,  March  8. 
We  have  to-d^y  a  very  large  increase  on  last  week's  number  of  Beasts, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch  vessels  with  an  extra  quantity  for  Smith- 
field.  We  notice,  also,  a  few  from  Holland,  in  vtry  good  condition.  Our  i\Ion- 
day'a  highest  quotations  can  hardly  be  supported;  the  best  qualities  of  Beef 
cannot  be  quoted  at  more  than  4s  2d  per  8  lbs-,  and  other  qualities  in  liltc  pro- 
portion. Sheep-lrade  is  brisk,  at  Monday's  prices  ;  there  are  a  few  more,  but 
all  in  demand-     Calves  and  Figs  sold  slowly,  at  late  rates. 

Beasts,  919;  Sheep,  2140;  Calves,  ICO;  Figs,  300. 

il.  West  Smithfield. 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— Marco  5,  1814. 

Inch  board,  p.  ft.  supfl. 
4^  to  6d 
S|  4 


Oak  Bark  (per  load),  15(.  to  187.  IOj. 


Round  Ti 

mber,  per  load. 

Oak     . 

5/.  10s  to  8    0 

Ash    . 

5      0          7  10 

Elm    , 

Beech 

3     10          5    0 

WOOL.— British,  Friday,  March  8. 

DoniKO  the  past  week  the  Afarket  has  been  flat,  and  lower  rates  have  been 
submitted  to.  The  report  of  the  Bristol  Wool  Fair  is,  that  but  little  business 
was  done,  and  that  at  reduced  prices- 

per  lb.  [  per  lb. 

Lonfl-wooled Wethers        lsldto1s2d     Southdown  Hopgiits  Is  I    tola  3d 

Do-  Hoggitta       II        1     8i     Kent  Fleeces  12         13 

Southdown  Fleeces  1    Pi      I    2    I  Jambb  Pbrhin,  Wool  Broker. 


MARK  LANE,  Friday,  March  8. — Thearrivals  of  all  descrip- 
tions t'i  Corn  have  been  moderate  daring  the  week,  and  the  few 
parcels  of  Eng:lish  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's  market 
realised  fully  Monday's  prices.  Business  in  free  Foreign  hag 
been  very  limited,  but  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its  value  ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  cargo  of  Polish  Odessa  from  Trieste,  sold  ex 
ship  at  38s.  per  qr,  in  Bond,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  trans- 
actions under  lock  or  f.  o.  b.— Barley  meets  a  slow  sale  at  our 
quotations.— Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value.— The  Oat 
trade  is  heavy,  and  rather  lower. 

BaiTtSH,  PER  rsiPKRIAL  QUARTER.  S.     8.  8.  8. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  and  Suffolk          .        .     White  4fi     57  Ki-d     .  40  54 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .       .  60     57  White  — 

Oats,  Lini-olniiliire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polands  15     25  Feed  IS  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Fei^d  —    Potato  17  25 

I[ish Feed  16    23  Potato  16  24 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     sastoSaa  Chevalier  3S    EG  Grind.  84  30 

Mult,  pale,  ship  *        .        .         .         .        .        ,  __     __ 

— —    Hertfi>rd  and  Essex  _    _ 

Rye —    — 

Beans,  Ma/agan.  old  and  new  32  to  2i)             Tick  E2    31  Harrow  2S  32 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  3e         Winds.     30    35  Longpodaa  ag 

Peas,  White                  .        •        .     30  to  33      .     Maple     27    29  Grey  26  2^ 


IMPERIAL  AVKRAQES 

1  Wheat. 

BiHey 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Baana. 

Peas. 

.Tan-      '  2G       per  Quarter.  1     fid  3c/ 

33*  Ik, 

10  J     Od 

321  id 

29*  Gd 

ZQtlOd 

Feb.            2          .         .         . 

52    (i 

33    2 

18     11 

33  l!> 

29    e 

3a    B 

—             9         .           .         . 

33     I 

10       1 

32     9 

29   10 

30     C 

—           IS          .          .          . 

53    6 

33     4 

19       6 

33     6 

30     G 

31      1 

—           23          .         .         . 

55     1 

33     7 

19      7 

33  10 

30     4 

31     2 

March      1         .        .         . 

66    2 

33     3 

20      0 

35    3 

30     6 

31      0 

6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

53    8 

33    5  1     19    4 

33    5 

30     1 

30  11 

18    0 

5     0 

7    0 

D    6 

10     0 

10    6 

Foreign 


ARRIVALS  THtS  WEEK. 
Wheat        I        Barley 
3180  5210 


2360 


Oats 
4250 

142/0 


ARRIVALS  IN  THB  IlIVER  LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  1  Wht-    Barl.  i  Mah.iOats.  I  Rye.  I  '. 

Enn'Uah  .  8155  Sks.    —    Brls.      51G5   i  522G      6767      ■1097        — 
Irish  -       .  „      _       „  _  00  25    31294        — 

Foreign  .  „      _       „      j   1350  I     830  1    —    |    —    1     —     I 

KrxosFoitt)  * 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Mar.  S.— The  supplies  of  most  articles 
during  the  week  have  been  pretty  well  kepc  up,  and  tiade  begins 
to  get  brisk.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Pine 
Apples  since  our  last  report;  Grapes  are  a  little  advanced  in 
price,  they  are  offered  at  from  Is.  to  As.  p3r  lb.  Large  Kitchen 
Apples  arc  becoming  scarce,  and  are  offered  at  higher  prices. 
Good  Dessert  Pears  are  not  plentiful  i  they  are  selling  at  from 
■1.9;  to  12s.  per  bushel.  Oranges  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Lemons  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  quoted  in  our 
last  report.  Chesnuts  are  good  and  plentiful.  A  few  Straw- 
beiries  are  still  in  the  market,  but  they  are  only  brought  in  small 
quantities.  The  supply  of  most  kinds  of  Vegetables  has  beea 
tolerably  well  kept  up.  Large  White  or  Cornish  Broccoli  is  sell- 
ing at  from  Qs.  to  \2s.  per  dozen  heads.  Savoys  have  not  been, 
very  plentiful  during  the  week.  Little  variation  has  taken 
place  ill  the  prices  of  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Greens,  which 
continue  to  be  pretty  abundantly  supplied.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful,  Seakale  is  a  little  ad- 
vanced in  price  since  our  last  report.  French  Beans  are 
neaily  the  same  as  last  week.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Celery  is  becoming  scarcer.  Cucumbers 
being  more  plentifully  supplied  are  becoming  cheaper  ;  they  are 
offered  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  each.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Gardenia  radicans  and  florida.  Erica  WiUmoreana,  Lechenalia 
tricolor.  Camellias,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Acacias,  Azaleas,  Heliotropes,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Cinerarias,  Moss, 
Province  and  China  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Almonds,  per  peck,  6*  to  7j 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb-,  2a6rf  to  3* 

Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  ISs  j 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  G*  tn  l(i» 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  Ib.lj  to  2) 
Apples,  di's.,  p-  bush,  -ia  to  I2fl 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  3j  Ci«  to 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  4i  to  \-t 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9(/  to  2* 

—    ,    per  100,  5f  to  16j 
Lemons,  perdoz.  Ij  to  2» 
per  100,6<lo  I4« 


I,  IGi 

—  Hazel,  ^a  to  4j 

—  Barcelona,  20j  to  29« 

—  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  80«  to  100* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3<  to  8j 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  perhundle.C'Ito  1*  3J 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  Is  to  5j 
IVhite  Broccoli  per  dov..  from  8i  to  lEi 
Bruas.'ls'  Sprouts,  p.h.-sv.,l»  Gd  Eo3j 
Red  Cabbages  perdoz.  2s  to  8« 
Sorrel,  Is  to  Is  Grfp.hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  3«  to  Ss 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  3s 
French  Beans,  2s  Gd  to  3jGdper  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  Zd  to  Gd  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  6J  to  Is  6*1 
Greens,  per  doz-  3s  to  4i  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   55sto80s 
.—        per  cwt., 3s  to  ii 

—  perbusihel.'ls  6d  in^sGd 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2,i  to  2i  6d 
Turnips, per  doz-  bunches,  Is  6d  tu  2s  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is 

Horse  Radish, perbundle,  IstoCit 
Radishes,  spring,  ls3i/  to  IsGif  p.  pun, 
Carrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2s  Gd  to  5s 
Cucumbers,  2s  to  As  each 


"ipinach,  per  sieve,  Ij  6d  to  S*  6*1 
Oeeks,  per  doz-  bun.,  gd  to  \a 
iarlic,  ptrlb.   Gd  to  8rf 
Inions,  2d  to  id    p-  bch., 

—  Largo,  per  bushel,  2»  to  3t 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U    to  3f 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv-,2j  to  4a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  ^J  to  8J 
Lettuee,  Cabb.,  p.BCore,  6d  to  1< 

—        Cos,  per  score,  6d  to  Is 
Oelery,  per  bun.,  6d  to  3* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s  tn3i6d 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled.  I6i  to  £0« 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  em.  bun.  3d  to  6i 
Parsley, per  doz.bunches,  3s  to  5» 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4d  t0.6d 
Bndive,  per  score,  Is  6d  to    s 
G  reen  H  int,  -Id  to  9d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  lioz-hun-  Ii  Gd  to  2« 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  9dto  8d 
■ialsafy,  perbundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
'  perbundle,  lito  Is   Gd 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARE  Waterside,  March  4. 

TnKRB  has  been  considerable  firmness  in  the  prices  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  best  samples  have  gone  off  readily  ;  other  qualities,  also,  have  been  in  more 
request.  We  have  had  but  a  limited  supply,  generally,  particularly  from  the 
northern  districts,  owinft  to  a  severe  snow  storm,  which  has  caused  a  slight 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  best  samples  ;  yet  this  has  been  occasioned  more  by 
the  shortness  ot  the  supply,  than  by  any  extra  demand. 

York  Reds  -         -        -    60s  to  80s  .  Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -    603       653 

Perth    -----70        —  —  —  Kidneys  -    70         75 

Early  Devons      -        -         -     70        —     |  Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    70        — 
Late  Devons         -        -        -    70        —    I  —  Blues  -        -    CO        65 

Cornwall      .        -        -         -    70        —  —  Whites       .         -    fi5        65 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues    C5        —    '  Prince  Regents  -        -    70        75 


SEEDS,  Friday,  March  8. 


Canary       -        -       per  qr  52s  to  5Ss 

Carraway             -    per  cwt  66  CO 

Clover,  Red,  English        -  C4  76 

—    Foreign        -  64  76 

i,  English     -  84  105 

Foreign      -  B4  .  105 

-  12  18 

-  per  last  34  36 

-  per  qr  —  — 
Baltic  .  -  .  —  — 
Cakes,Eng.perl000  10I63  lOHO 


Whit 


Coriander 
Hempseed 


LinseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton  B^to^l\(is 

niustard.  White  -   p-  bush-       63         6 

_        Superfine    ,,-68 

_        Brown         „        -    14         16 

Rapcseed,  English, pcrlast    24/        28Z 

Rape  Cakes  -    per  ton    —        — 

Sainfoin         .-.-_        — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    3         5 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      3  S 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        -~. 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).     J 

KiNGsronn  and  Lay 


HOPS,  FKIDA7,  March  8. 
The  Hop  Market  has  been  more  active  this  week,  and  the  following  prices 
are  fully  supported- 
Mid  &  Eiist  Kent  Focks.  a/Os  to  lO/lOs  1  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    Gl—atoGl  Ss 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0 Choice  ditto       -         -    6  13  — 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15      Farnhara       -       -        -    9    0      10  10 

Choice  ditto        -        -    7    0 I 

Pattendkn  &  Ssiirn,  Hop-Factors; 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  March  8. 
\3  to  72s  I  Clover       -    80s  to  1053 1  Straw 


26s  to  SOs 


CO  I 


n    ?)  John  Coopkb,  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  March  8. 

Hay         -        -        -    50s  to  60s  I  Clover         •    84s  to  OSs  I  Straw        -    2Ss  to  33s 
_  fine  -        -    65         75    I      —        fine     100      105 

Cumberland  Market,  March  S. 
Superior  Meadow  Hay  ros  to  763 1  Superior  Clover  100s  to  lOSs  [Straw  SSs  to  333 
Inferior  „        -    55       63    1  Inferior        „         84  90 

Trade  very  dull-       Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
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rpHE  CONICAL  HOT- WATER  BOILERS,  invented 

J-     by  J.  RoGiiRs,  Esq.,  may  be  obtain  eti  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHEWEN,  Ironmonger,  &c.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  SiicwtK  having-  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  to  brinj  this  apparatus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
offer  it  as  most  efficient  and  economical:  it  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Vau,\hall ;  Messrs.  Loddigcs', 
Hackney ;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine  Apple-place  ;  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sou's,  Exeter  ;  Mr.  Ponley's,  Plymouth  ;  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected  since  last  season ;  particulars  of  which  are  in  course 
of  preparation. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER- 


T  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  extensive 
throughout  the  cnuntry  for  many  year^,  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  BUILDING  OP  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS  ot  every 
description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT  WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest  con- 
sumes but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention  once 
in  10  houri,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300  feet  in 
length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HRAT  FOR  PITS,  by  means 
of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  universally  adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  tlie  whole 
of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horticultural 
Erections  and  Hot. water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans,  Estimates, 
&c.,  at  their  HorticulturiJ  Tilanufactoryj  Gloucester-place,  Chel- 
sea, near  Sloaue- square. 

WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

ST.THO:\IASBAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,  MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE  FENCE,  to  resi--t  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Borderins.  Flower-stands,  Pheasantries,&c.  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.  The 
same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved  and 
economical  principles. 

Parties  wailed  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  wEirrant  them  in  stating  that  wliat  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  wliere  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  as  represented  j  they  have  also  fi-\ed  it  in  connection 
vrithanew  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  &c. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
Tarious  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
Offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  arc  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  sUghtest  difficulty,  thus 
Bffording  the  opportunity  to  persona  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assifitancc  of  Engineeri*.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
•nd  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
wiJ!  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rk.vdlCj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persona  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
cipics,  and  at  very  modufate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  K.  Uailky  having  devoted  mucli  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  thin  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
«l>p«ratuf»  for  the  above-mentioned  purpoHCs,  have,  by  imjirove- 
nentv  suRcc^tcd  In  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  Only  very  cfTicient,  but  very  himplc,  and  have  combined 
AuT^ynUty  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.    They 
hate  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
muiy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
cnploycd  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
wofkiof  their  iplcndld  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswiek, 
D.  and  E.  BAti.Kv  also  construct  In  metal  all  dcHcriptions  o( 
llorticultnral  llnildlngs  and  SawhcH,  and  invite  noblemen,  gcntlc- 
""■■-■   "  ■  '  M;-!  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  varioiiH  drawings 
l'.  U/2,  Ilolbrjm,  where  tlicy  have  tlic  opportunity  of 
■nongftt  other  metal  workK,an  cxtrcmclycomplctc  and 
-  lichen  appnratuti,orranKc,  adapted  for  the  continued 
t  ii.p;y  of  not  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  morcrom- 
pl«t«  than  Unn  hitherto  been  broujfht  before  the  public, 
r>.  ai.'i  K.  BAi(.»:Twcre  the  flrnt  to  Introduce  metallic  cnrviH- 
''>  hortlcnliurUtu,  and  can  refer  to  the  ConscrvaUjry 
the  Pantlicon  an  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
•  1  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
nfcri.i  K.  HAii.ar  have  prrpnrcd  a  quantity   of  the  Galvanic 
F^ant  f  rottctor*,  which  arc  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  j 
ta«y  bri;;  to  introduce  to   public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
OrehUl(u:«oii*  or  rrthwr  Hounca  where  vapour  ii  constimtly,  or  at 
intCTTHa  icqalred,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory, 


TO   GARDENERS  AND  AGlUCULTURIS'iS. 
CUPER-PHOSPHATE    of   LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
^     duclng  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.     It  may  be  had  at  Mr,  Lawks'  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.         Pliosphate  of  Potash,  i5s.  per  cwt. 


Soda 

Magnesia  Qs.      ,, 

Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 


MANURES  FOR   WHEAT,  &c. 

POTTER'S  GUANO.— Result  of  an  Experiment  on 
Wheat,  tried  near  Colchester— sown  Nov.lSl2,  reaped  August 
1S13.  Potter's  GLfA\'c.— Seven  bushels  per  acre  gave  H-l'i  bush. 
Rrain.  Daniell's  Manure,  -10  bush,  per  acre,  gave  iG  bush.  Grain. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Guavo,  8|  bush. 

Note.— Tlie  Daniell's  Manure  ccts/.  Potter's  (presentprice) 
2/.— Works  28,  Ujiper  Fore-stieet,  Lambeth  j  sold  by  M.  Fotuer- 
GiLi.,  40.  Upper  Thames-streer, 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS.  —  POTTER'S  CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Kitchen  Garden 
Produce,  &c.  Sold  by  appointment,  by  S.ivonv  and  I\Ioore, 
Chemists  to  the  Queen,  136,  New  Bond-street,  and  220,  Regent- 
street,  and  can  he  had  of  most  respectable  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men.    Price  Is.  Qd.  the  quart  bottle,  with  directions. 

Dr.  LiNDLiJV,  in  the  Gardeners'  C/ironicfe  for  1S43,  p.  560,  says — 
"Pottkr's  Guano  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
And  in  the  Number,  Feb.  10,  1844 —**  Potter's  Guano  is  unri- 
valled."—Works,  28.  Upper  Fore-street.  Lambeth. 

ENUl.NE    PERUVIAN   &   BOLIVIAN    GUANO 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-st..  Mar.  8.  18i4. 


ON  SALE,  in  any  quantity,  PERUVIAN  and  BOLI- 
VIAN GUANO,  genuine  as  imported. — Apply  to  Cotes- 
WORTH,  Powell,  and  Pnvon,  London  ;  Edwards,  Danson,  and 
Co.,  Liverpool;  or  William  J.  Mvers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  the 
Importers. 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  underKigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Mark  FoTMiiaciLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  5,  Railway 
Place,  Mark-lane.  London.  


and  in  any 
quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Guano,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.— Apply  to  H.  Rodnthwaite  and 
Co.,  6,  Cable-street,  St.  Genrge's  Crescent,  Liverpool. 


PERUVIAN    GUANO,  of  first  quality, 
quantity,  direct   from  the  Bonded   Stores. 


CHOICE  FLOW^ERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Hj  acinUis  and  otiier  Bulbs,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  is.  Qd.  each, 
by  Fi.anaga>:  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street  j  Warner 
and  Warner,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  and  McMullen,  Leadenhall- 
street;  W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-within ;  SniiTH,  lalingcon 
Nursery;  GniniLET  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden;  Batt  and  Rut- 
lev,  412,  Sirand;  William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street; 
SsiiTH,  Covent  Garden;  Charlwood,  Tavistock-row ;  W.  J. 
Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G.  Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly;  Jon.v 
Kern'AN,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart, 
156,  Cheapsidc;  Suuttle^vortii,  Pantheon;  Minier,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Tuatcuer  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Frver,  Clarendon- terrace,  Camberwell ;  Thomas  A.vsell, 
Camden  Town  j  Thomas  Watkixson,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter J  T.  S.  King,  Rochester  ;  W.E.  Rendlk,  Plymouth  ;  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Pontey,  Leeds  ;  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co., 
Sheffieid;  F.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh;  J.Thorne,  Shepton 
Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Daw,  Mack.murdo,  and  Co.,  lOO,  Upper- 
Thames  street,  London. 

THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  B}'  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  tiie  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Purser,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 

The  New  Manure. 

HUMPHREYS'S  FARMERS'  COMPOUND, 
presenting  superior  advantages  to  any  Manure  yet  offered 
to  the  Public.  It  is  rich  in  thePhosphates,  Silicates,  and  Nitrogen, 
with  certain  new  agents,  so  as  to  prove  most  economical  and 
effective  (or  Wheat,  Barley,  Pulse,  Potatoes,  Meadow  Land,  &c. 
Being  manufaclurecl  on  a  new  principle,  this  Manure  wilt  not 
wash  out  (if  (he  soil  like  Guano  or  the  Salts,  but  with  the  mild 
and  lasting  qualities  of  the  "  Home-made"  combines  the  most 
energetic  fcrtilisingchemieal  agents  ;  adiptcdto  all  the  purposes 
of  Husbandry  and  Garden  Culture,  and  unrivalled  as  a  Top- 
dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  Quantities  per  acre,  accordmg  to 
the  condition  of  the  land :— For  Wheat,  frum  2  to  6  cwt.; 
Grass,  Clovkr,  &c.,  from  I  to  4  cwt. ;  Turnips,  from  2  to  4  cwt. ; 
Hops,  from  1  to  6  cwt.  12s.  per  cwt.— Wholesule  Agents,  Davy, 
MAtKMURno,  &  Co.,  100,  Upper  Thamcs-street.  London. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendeiiiig  MusHn, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stove-;,  S;c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
liglit  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  cirectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  in  a  certain  defence  from  froHt, 
aU-et,  wind,  and  blight;  ItH  transparency  admits  the  general 
beanos  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causcti  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
hwtll  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warrant«d.  The  covering  not  to  he  moved  by  day 
'except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  neccasary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  Ib  recommended  thiit  Ihe  CuUco  he  prepared  curly, 
hd  m  to  bo  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  BotllcH,  with  directions  for  use,  pinta,  la.  M.,  quarts, 
■Is,  Cd.  each.  One  pint  is  suniclcnt  to  cout  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  bccft,  by  :ift.  :Jln.,  or  tlierunboutfi.  Prepared 
by  Gkorob  Whitnkv,  ChemlHt,  Shrewnbury.  Ueeilsmcn, 
Florl'ttH,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Hailby,  ChomlKt, 
North-Htrcct.  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents i—MessrH. 
liuTj.KRnnd  Mur;K(,KY,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
prired  calico  may  bo  seen  (  Mr.  Watkinson,  MRrkct-plnce, 
Manchedtor;  Paok  and  Son,  Soulhamptmi ;  T.  and  C,  WiiAiii-KV, 
NurHcr)inen,   Liverpool, 

A{;cntswautcU/or  London  and  the  country. 


A  SPHALTUM  in  its  pure  state,  with  all  the  material 
..nrf^.^.!!'^^"^^''"*^^'"." '^'*^^'°I^'''^l^^'''^'  "'■''■  required,  the  labour 
Sov  20  H.^r  ^"'"^•lr5e  charge.-Apply  to  J.  A.  IIubdaicd  and 
S^x,  20.  Harp-lane^TowPr-sl-r.>,.t.     All  Letters  prepaid. 


K  r^upM^.*^^^^^'^^  MARBLE  CEMENT.-This 
^r..,=i,  .  •'^''^'■^"^"'^'■'i'  ^flapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories   and  Greenhouses,    being   calculated,  from  its 

t;rinTr'r*^p?'''° '",''' '''^  ''''^'  i'"^'''^"^  t°  ordina  y  Sas- 
pavCft-  1st  Hs^in^  '"'■'^^'°"'  advantage  over  Stone- 
rr\^.?';rf-;.J^.nl  fl-  ■^''^"^'^'     °"^   ^"'^'^    >"    thickness  of 

™  1^ \,i  ^r  J?"^''="''^'''^"'^2t0  3  inch  flagging  would  be 
empoyed.  Next,  in  jts  appearance,  combining  as  it  does  the 
hard,  ess  of  stone  wi  h  an  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free 
prifndpUing'^"''^"  ''^^°"°"^^''  ^^'^^  one.thirdrh7;rieeof 
The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  eivcn  of  the  ulilitv  of 
KE..NE-S  Cememt  for  these  purposes  b^U^  Patentees  and 
W?;tm!S.'''~'"""   ''"''■''   ^^'""-^    ^^  SonsfMiUbanks". 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS 
''PHE  Dry  Material  for  making  CAMPBELL'S  CORN- 
I  PRODUCING  LIQUIDS,  or  FERTILISING  S^rSEPS. 
which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  in  allnarts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  to  be  had  in  Boxes  contain 
mg  quantities  for  5  Gallons  and  upwards,  at  the  following 
prices,  viz. :—  lununiug 

For  Wheat,  Material  per  Gallon 2s.  M. 

„    Oats  and  Grasses, i    g 

,,    Bahlev, 2     0 

„    Bbans  and  Pease, 2    0 

,,    Turnips  and  Rap;-:  Seed 2     6 

Agents  in  London  :-Mr.  EnwAon  Purser,  jo,  New  Bridge 
St.;  Messrs.  Geo.  Gibus  and  Co.,  26,  Down-st.,  Piccadilly  -  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Corner  of  Haif-moon-street 
Piccadilly.  ' 


SUPERIOR  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TARPAULIN,  &c. 


/^  MACINTOSH  &  Co.,  having  made  a  considerable 
Vy  •  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber  Covers 
for  Carts,  Waggons,  Ricks,  &c.,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
Usersof  Tarpaulin  and  Oiled  Sheets  to  the  superiority  of  their 
manufacture  as  an  effectual  protection  against  wet,  not  liable  to 
crack  on  being  folded,  and  more  economical  than  any  other 
Waterproof  Cover.— 22,  York-street,  Manchester;  and -K;,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 

REAT  ECONOMY— Much  time  and   a  great  deal 

of  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  SUSSEX  CHURN. 

Attwood,   Wimble,    and    Warnicr,      Manufacturers,    Lewes. 

This   Churn  being   made  entirely  of  block  tin,  the  necessary 

degree  of  temperature  can  be  given  to  the  cream,  by  placing  it 

in  a  pan  of  cold  or  hot  water,  which  ensures  the  butter  coming 

in  10  or  12  minutes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     The  simplicity  of 

its  construction,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned, 

are  no  inconsiderable  advantages  over  those  now  in  common  use. 

Sizes.  Nos.  00.       0.         1.         2.  3. 

Churn  2^  lbs.  4  lbs.  7  lbs.  14  lbs.  2Slbs.  of  butter. 

Price  with  pans  complete,  ISy.     205.     25s.     33s.     40s. 

Delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  London. 
London   Agents.— Eenham,    19,  Wigmore-sircet,  Cavendish- 
square;  LivEEMORE,  30,  Oxford-street;  Bailv,  71,  Gracechurch- 
street;  WrtiGHT's  Range  AVarehouse,  nearthc  Monument, 
Export  Agent.— Barnes  &  Co.,  109,  Fenchurch-street. 
N.B.~To  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  Adelaide  Gallery. 
Observe.— Tlic  Improved  Water  Pail.  -1.?.  and  5s.  each. 

A     SINGLE     BOTTLE     OF     BETTS'.S     PATENT 

-^— *-  BRANDY  may  now  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly  genuine  state. 
This  convenient  arrangement  for  both  vendor  and  purchaser,  and 
their  mutual  security  against  deception,  is  elfected  by  the  use  of 
Betts's  Patent  Metallic  Capsule,  made  of  pure  and  Solid 
Metal,  (not  Tin  Foil)  which  completely  encloses  the  cork  and 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  is  embossed  with  the  words  "  Betts's 
Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smitdfield  Bars,"  the /uc-s/miVe  of  which 
is  engraved  on  a  labelaflixed  to  eachhotlle. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to  produce  anything  new  and 
useful  without  exciting  the  cupidity  of  imitators.  Already  attempts 
are  made  to  mystify  the  identity  of  the  original  and  genuine  article, 
by  foisting  upon  the  public  the  contents  of  bottles  having  a  Tin  Foil 
covering,  falsely  denominated  "a  neat  metallic  capsule."  J.  T, 
BETTS  &  Co.  therefore  deem  it  essential  to  impress  upon  purchasers 
the  absolute  necessity  of  comparing  tlie  embossed  Capsules  with  the 
Labels,  as  an  infallible  mode  of  detecting  fraudulent  substitutions. 

Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  thus  protected,  may  be  obtained  of 
the  undermentioned  Wine  and  Spirit  Rlerchants,  at  Sa.  M.  per  Bottle, 
potties  included  ;  or  at  18s.  per  Gallon,  r.s  herctotorc,  at 
Bishopsgate  Street     W.  Stevens,  Nos.  78  and  SO. 
Bayswater    _  Charles  Simpson,  22,  Bayswatcr  Terrace. 

S.  Silcock,  No.l. 

S.  Hawks,  Brixton  Washway. 

George  Roberts,  91,  High  Street. 

Robert  Sturt,  Camberwell  Green. 

Nichs.  Walker,  No.  111. 

Richard  Clayton,  No.  118.       . 

Thomas  Oliver,  Drummond  Street. 

Benjamin  Brooks,  No.  27. 

John  Chester,  Groom's  Hill. 

William  Priest. 

James  Carter,  No.  42. 

Henry  Finch,  13,  Middle  Row 

William  Barlier,  I,  Albion  Place. 

James  Smith,  No.  131. 

John  Jones,  20^  High  Row. 

J.  H.  Watchorn,  Marsh  Gate. 

A.  Watson,  St.  Ann's  Place. 

Thomas  Thompson,  No.  3/5. 

William  Mouls,  9,  High  Street. 

J.  Arnold,  corner  Hampstead  Road. 

James  Thompson,  No.  381, 

James  Watson,  i,  Gro.4venor  Row. 

George  Rich,  Glaaa  House  Street, 

Geo.  Garrett,  Stones'  End. 

Charles  Temple,  G2,  Charlton  Street. 

John  Short,  No.  333. 

E.  D.  Burton,  21,  Pickett  Street. 

James  Voung,  No.  108. 

Wm.  Coats,  2C,  High  Street. 

G.  Potter,  10,  IJcckford  Row. 

Wm.  Onnctt,  11,  Bolinghroltc  Row. 

John  JoiiciH,  3,  Rochcatcr  Row. 

James  Wiiteon,  7.  ('rcit  Clmpcl  Street. 

Hubert  Shaw,  ^0,  Gilbert  IlmhllnRit^ 

Just  Puhli-ihed, 


Bhichfriars  Road 

BrUton 

Camden  Town. 

Camberwdt 

DnuT/  Lane 

Edgwurc  Road 

Euston  Square 

Exmouth  Street 

Greenwich 

Hampstead 

Ilatjmarket 

Ilolborn 

King's  Cross 

Kiniislaiid  Road 

Knightsbridge 

Lnmbeth 

Liinehousc 

Slfinstar  Street 

Ni-ifingtim  Butts 

New  Hand 

Oxford  Street 

Pimlieo 

Bcgnit  Street 

Southwiirli 

Sinners'  Town 

Sir  and, 

Ditto 

ToKcnIiam  Ct.  Rd. 

Whiteehapvl 

Walwort/i 

Wnluwt/t  Road 

WuHlminnlt'f 

Ditto 

Westminster  Road 
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One  ("uinea.    Jo.In  Van  Voorst.  I^Paternostcr-row. 
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BEEHIVE.— THE  BAR  AND  FRAME-IIIVE. 
Early  in  April  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  John  Van  Voorst,  of 
Pateruoster-row,  in  theffirm  of  a  pamphlet,  forthccoDveuience 
of  transmission  through  the  Post-office, 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  BAR  and  FRAME   BEE- 
HIVE, inventea  by  W.  A.  Munn,  Esq.,  wUh  some  short 
Directions  for  the  Management  of  an  Apiary.  ■^. 

A  Bar  and  Frame-Hive  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  John  Milton's, 

Ko.  10.  Great  Marylebone-stTcet.  I-onricn. ,_2 

SECOND  EDITION,      -j-^-. 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF 
THE  CUCUMBER,  MEtON,  SEA  KALE,  AND  ASPA- 
IIAGUS.     Published  by  William  Smit«,  i  13,  Fleet-street. 

The  truth  of  Dr.  Lindlkv's  statement  in  bis  review  of  the 
above  work  was  strictly  verified  at  ihe  late  Great  Extiibition  of 
Cucumbers  at  Ipswich,  viz.,  "Any  person  having:  Mills's  book, 
■whether  a  gardener  or  not,  can  grow  Cucumbers." 

By  the  report  of  the  above  exhibition  in  tlie  Gardeners'  Chroiii- 
c.'e,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  an  amaleur,  Edward  Leathcs,  Esq., 
on  Mills's  systen". 

lEBIG'S        AGRICULTURAL       CHEMISTRY. 

Third  editinn.    8vo.    lOs.  6rf. 

LIEBTG'SANIMALCHEMISTRV.  Second  edition    8vo.  Qs.M. 

LIEBIG'S  CHEMICAL  LETTERS.  Second  edition.  Fcap. 
SVO.     4s.  6(/. 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.  Many  -Woodcuts. 
8vo.     10s.  6ff. 

TURNER'S  CHEMISTRY.  Seventh  edition.  By  Professors 
LiEBiG  and  Grecorv.    8vo.    1^8^. 

PORTRAIT  of  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG.     "/S.  %d. 
Printed  for  Taylor  and  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower-strcet. 
'  I  ^HE     LANCET,    greatly    Enlarged,    and    the    price 
J-    changed  from  Eigutpence  to  SIXPENCE.     Stamped  for 
free  postage. 

Mr.  WAKLEY,  Surckon,  M. P.,  Editor; 
HENRY  BENNET,  M.D.,  Sun-EniTOK. 
LIEBIG    (Giesscn).— Lectures    on    Chemistry.      Applicable    to 
Animal  and  Vegetable   Physiology,  Health,  Diet,  Disease, 
Agriculture. 
LISTON  (London).— Lectures  on  all  the  Operations  of  Surgery. 
SCHONLEIN  (Berlin*.— Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine. 
BAILLARGER  (Paris).— Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Insanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  current  volume  of  The  Lancet,  l6:h 
March,  1814,  that  Journal  will  he  pkrmanentlv  enlarckd 
more  tlian  one- third  beyond  its  present  size;  and  Stamped  for 
universal  delivery  by  Post.  The  future  price  of  the  journal  will 
te  sixpence,  instead  of  eightpence  the  Number,  thus  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  size  of  the  Work  more  than  a  ihird,  and 
reducing  the  charge  one-fourlh, — events,  probably,  which  are 
unprecedented  in  tiie  history  of  successful  periodical  literature. 
Nothing  but  the  now  certain  enormous  increase  of  the  sale  and 
circulation  of  the  Work,  could  justify  the  presentation  of  these 
advantages  to  its  readers. 

THE  ENLARGED  LANCET 
will  commence  with  the  celebrated  Lectures  on  CnE^rrsTRV,  as 
that  science  is  applicable  to  Medicine,  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  Diet,  Health,  the  Cure  of  Disease,  and  scientific 
Agriculture,  delivered  at  Giessen,  by  the  renowned  Professor 
LiEBiG.  These  invaluable  Lectures  have  been  expressly  com- 
posed for  publication  in  England,  and  are  furnished  to  The 
Lancet  by  Professor  Liedig  hihiselp. 

A  complete  course  of  Lectures  on  all  the  Operations  of 
Surgery,  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Professor  Liston, 
"Who,  as  an  operative  surgeon,  stands  without  an  equal  in  Europe. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  delivered  at  the 
Great  Charity  Hospital,  Berlin,  by  Professor  Scjiunlein, 
first  Physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  those  Diseases  of  the  Brain  which 
produce  Insanity,  delivered  in  Paris  by  M.  Baillargeh,  Phy- 
sician to  the  gigantic  Hopitai,  DE  la  Salpktriere,  an  Ineti- 
tution  which  cnnttiins  i.'oo  insane  persons.  These  Lectures  will 
embrace  the  wii  iTe  J^.iljjec*";-""  .\i°'"Ta't  Diseases, 

In  addition  to  the  above  Lectuivs,  some  of  which,  in  point  of 
value,  wiH  be  unsurpassed  by  productions  of  a  like  character  in 
any  language,  the  greatly  enlarged  size  of  the  Lancet 
■will  furnish  it  with  space  for  containing,— Oeicinai.  Co,mmu.vi- 
CATif  Ns  ;— ample  Reviews  of  Medical  Worksj  Reports  of  Dis- 
cussions IN  Medical  Societies;  Critical  Analyses  of  the 
original  Communications  published  in  the  other  British  Medical 
Journals,  Analyses,  and  Reports  of  Papers  devoted  to  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy ;— Traksi.ations  from  the  Foreign  Journals. 
Reports  of  the  most  interesting  Cases  and  Operations  in  all 
the  great  Hospitals  of  London. 

Reports  of  all  Public  Meetings  of  the  Profession,  and  of 
the  Speeches  on  Medical  Law,  delivered  in  Parliament; — all 
the  general  Medical  Regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Unions; — 
Ar.^iy  and  Navv  Medical  Intelligence} — Medical  Eiogkaphies  ; 
and  Medical  News  of  every  description,  occurring  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilised  world. 

The  Lancet,  which  has  long  maintained  the  largest  sale  and 
circulation  of  any  medical  journal  in  the  kingdom,  will  now  be 
printed  in  a  form  to  admit  of  its  general  transmission  by  post, 
at  the  cost  of  a  penny  Stasip.  Mr.  Churchill  earnestly  hopes 
that  oniers  for  the  Work,  distinctly  specifying  the  stmnped  or 
t\\e  unstnynped  Numbers,  will  be  given  to  Booksellers  or  News- 
men  without  delay. 

London  :    The  Lancet-office,  46,  Prince's-st.,  Leicester-square. 


rpHE  IRISH  FARMERS'  GAZETTE  and  HORTl- 

-L  CULTURAL  JOURNAL.  Edited  by  Edmund  Murphy, 
A.B.  T.C.D.,  Landscape  Gardener  and  Improver  of  Estates,  &c. 

Tliis  Paper  was  commenced  in  May,  1842,  and  having  been 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Irish  Farming — now  in  a  transi- 
tion-state from  the  worst  to  an  excellent  system— not  only  points 
out  the  best  practice,  but,  giving  iilain  instructions  how  every 
operation  should  be  performed,  is  now  recognised  as  the  ORGAN 
of  AGRICULTURAL  IM  PROVEMENT  in  IRELAND,  where  the 
advantages  which  have  already  resulted  from  it  are  universally 
recognised.  The  result  of  practices  recommended,  and  of  expe- 
riments on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  land, 
and  the  Increase  of  its  produce,  are  freely  communicated  to 
the  Editor  and  recorded.  Selections  of  tiie  most  practically 
useful  articles  are  made  from  the  various  works  on  farming  with 
■which  the  press  now  teems,  and  utterly  eschewing  politics — so 
long  the  bane  of  the  Irish  Farmer— and  devoting  its  columns 
exclusively  to  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  improvement. 

THE  FARMERS'  GAZETTE  has  the  distinguished  honour  to 
be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  those  eminent  individuals, 
"Wm.  Blacker,  Esq.,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  is  received  with  such  confidence  that  the 
practice  of  having  its  contents  read  at  stated  periods  to  assem- 
bled farmers  is  becoming  general.  The  circulation  of  the  IRISH 
FARMERS'  GAZETTE  has  of  late  been  extentling  even  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where,  up  to  this  period,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  it  under  notice,  but  where  the  principles  of 
good  husbandry  being  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  calculated  to 
be  equally  useful  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  Ireland.  The 
most  practically  useful  essays  en  Farming  are,  from  time  to 
lime,  struck  off  for  distribution  in  the  shape  of  TRACTS  FOR 
FARMERS,  and  have  been  very  extensively  circulated,  viz.:  — 
On  the  Dairy— A  Catechism  of  Thorough  Draining  and  Sub- 
soiling — The  Culture  of  Flax— Management  of  Manure  and 
Green-Cropping  and  House-Feeding,  are  ne;irly  ready.  Also,  on 
the  1st  Jan.  was  published,  the  "  Irish  Farmers',  Gardeners',  and 
Foresters*  Almanac." 

THE  IRISH  FARMERS' GAZETTE  is  published  every  Friday, 
at  22,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin,  and  goes  free  by  post.  Annual 
subscription,  i6s.,  half-yearly,  8s.,  payable  in  advance;  and 
orders  directed  to  the  publisher  are  Immediately  attended  to. 


'■pHE  LATE  Mr.  LOUDON.— The  following  Sub- 
-1-  scribers  to  tlie  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  have  been 
obtained  since  making  up  the  List  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  iSaXarAvy  last:  — 

ARBORETUM  BRITANNICUM.-IO;. 


Robt.  Vyner,  Esq  ,  19,  Hanover 

Square 
J.  H.  Flooks,  Esq.,  The  Mount 

Wilton 


John  Field,  Esq.,  Jun.,   West 

Brixt'in 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clark,  F.H.S., 

Cowley  House,  Cherlsey 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.-SOs. 


Mr.  Cunningham,  Liverpool 

Mr.  W.  H.  BaxtP*-  Oxford,  a 
second  copj 

G.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Baldon, 
Ox  on. 

Messrs.  Rollisscn  and  Sons, 
Tooting 

Wm.  F.  Tighe,  Esq.,  Wood- 
stock park,  Innistiogue,  Ire- 
land 


Mr.    Kerr,    Willersley    Castle, 
near  Mailock 

Mr.   John    Bell,    Nurseryman, 
Norwich 

John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  West 
Hill,  Wandsworth 

Mr.  Wm.  Young,  Milford  Nur- 
sery, Godalming 

Wm.    Decdcs,  Esq.,  Sandling- 
park,  Hythe 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.— 1/. 


WORKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  UTILITY 

PRINTED   FOR 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS, 


Wm.   Ilfod.  Esq.,  33,  Manches. 

ter-strect,  Mancbester-sq. 
Mr.  A.   Pontey,    Nurseryman, 

Plymouth 
Messrs.    Warner  and  Warner, 

28,  Cornhill,  si,^  cop'es 
G.Thomson,  Esq.,  Baldon, Oxou 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clark,   F.H.S., 

Cowley  House,  Chertsey 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Ball,  Taunton 

Wm.  Ifold,  Esq.,  33,  Manches- 
ter-street, Maiichester-sq. 

G.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Baldon, 
Oxon. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Ogle,  Rosehill;  two 
copies 


Mr.   Francis    Williamson,   Bot, 

Gardens,      Sheffield,      three 

copies 
Messrs.   Henderson    and    Co., 

Pine-applc-place 
Mr.  H.  C.  Ogle.  Rosehill 
John  A.  Beaumont,   Esq.,  West 

Hill,  Wandsworth 

Mr.    Francis  Williamson,    Bo. 

tanic      Gardens,     Sheffield ; 

four  copies 
John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  West 

Hill,  Wandsworth 
The    Rev.    J.  C.  Clark,  F.H.S,, 

Cowley  House,  Chertsey 


REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  Plain.— 30s. 


Mr.    James    Duncan,    Basing 

Park,  Alton 
T.—  E.— ,  2],  Regent-strect 
The  Rev.   J.C.Clark,   F.H.S., 

Cowley  House,  Chertsey 


John  Pontey,  Esq.,  Plymouth 
Messrs.    RoUisson    and    Sons, 

Tooting 
Larfy  AugustaMilbiinke,  Thorp 

Perrow,  Bedale 
Mr.  J.  Kniglit,  Frogmore  Lodge 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  Coloured.— 66a. 

Wm.  F. Tighe,  Esq.,  Woodstock  j  John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq  ,  West 

Park,  Innistiogue,  Ireland       |      Hill,  Wandsworth 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— 635. 

William  Masters,  Esq.,  Canter-  |  Mr.    James     Duncan,     Basing 

bury  I      Park,  Alton,  the  Supplement 

WATERTON'S  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.— 8s. 

Dr.  Davis,  Bath 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE.-Q  vols.,  9^.  i;^. 


Wm.  Mas.ters,  Esq.,  Canter- 
bury;  the  vols,  for  1841, 
1842,  and  1843 


Mr.  James  Duncan,  Basing 
Park,  Alton ;  the  Numbers 
for  May  1843,  to  January 
1814,  inclusive. 


This  Day,  Octavo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GEODESY  ;  comprising  Chain  Sur- 
veying, the  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments,  together  with 
Levelling,  and  Trigonometrical,  Mining,  and  Maritime  Surveying. 
Aciapted  to  the  use  of  Land-Surveyors,  and  for  Students  in  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval  Engineering. 

By  Butler  Williams,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 
Professor  of  Geodesy  in  the  Cullege  for  Civil  Engineers,  London- 
London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


The  Fifth  Edition.     Octavo,  with  numerous  Wood-Cuts,  35s. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY  ;  revised  and  enlarged. 
By  Vt'iM.iiM  Tn-^MAF  Brandu,  F.R.S.,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Mint;  ProieSSw.of  Cuemi^try  at  the  RDyal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author, 
L  DICTIONARYofthe  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  PHARMACY. 
Octavo,  I5s. 

II.    TABLES     of     CHEMICAL     EQUIVALENTS,      Weights, 
Measures,  &c.    On  five  large  Sheets,  3*.  Gd. 

London:  John  W.  Parkgr,  West  Strand. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Ten-pence, 

ACATECHISMofAGRICULTURALCHEMISTRY 
andGEOLOGYjbyJ.L.W.JoHNSTON,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.L.&E., 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemibtry  and  Geology,"  &c. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  and  22,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


In  8i'o,  hoards,  with  very  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  lOs.  6d., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Structural,  Physiological,  System.'Vtical,  and 
Medical. 
Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the   "  Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 
Cojitents  of  the  Work—l.  Structural  and   Physiological 
Botany  :  —  l.    Elementary   Organs;    2,   Compound    Organs;    3, 
Root;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  C,  Leaves;  7,  Food  and  Secretions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds ;  g.  Inflorescence  ;   10,  Floral  Envelo[)es;  1 1,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs  ;    14,  Ovule;  15,  Impreg- 
nation; 16,  Fruit;  17,  Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Syste.matical  Botany  :  —  l,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method;  3,  Natural  System;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
Candolle  {this  Part  illustrated  with  Nmnerous  Figures  of  the  details 
of  the  more  important  Naturiil  Orders)  ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Meoical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton  and  all  Booksellers. 


On  March  1  was  Published,  Part  II. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOSSIL  MAMMALIA. 
By  PROFESSOR  OWEN.— About  Ten  Monthly  Half  crown 
Parts  will  complete  the  Volume,  which  will  be  uniform  with  the 
series  of  Histories  of  British  Zoology,  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Forbes, 
Yarrell,  &c.  It  will  be  extensively  illustrated  by  Engravings.  A 
few  copies  will  be  printed  on  large  paper,  royal  8vo.,  to  range 
with  the  large  paper  Copies  of  the  series  ;  these  will  be  charged 
5s.  each  part.    John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT, 
(originflly  published  in  "  PUNCH  ");  Written  by  Thomas 
Hood,  and  Set  to  Music  by  J.  H.  Tully,  is  published  this  day, 
price  2s.  6d.— Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  194,  Strand  ;  and 
C.  Jeffkrys  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 


Part  II.,  on  the  1st  ol  March, 

GEOLOGY,    Introductory,    Descriptive,    and    Prac- 
tical.     By  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's 

College,  London. 
To  be  published  in  Eight  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128 
pages,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  price  5s. 

John  Van  Voorst,  l.  Paternoster-row, 


This  day  is  Published, 

DOMESTIC  Scenes   in    Greenland   and    Iceland.     A 
Book  for  Children,  with  Nine  Engravings.     l6mo,  cloth. 
2s,  6d,  John  Van  Voorst,  -i,  Paternoster  Row, 


'yHE    TREASURY    Op'"  HISTORY  ;  comprising  a 

?Ji"^r'''  Info'liictory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient 
and  Motlern,  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  prin- 
cipal Nation  that  exists  i  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  present 
Lonflition;  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants  i  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By 
SAMuiiL  Maunder.  Fcap.  8vo.,  los.;  bound,  125.  iJuatready, 
2. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  consisting  of 
Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  4th  Edition,  with  a  Supple- 
ment.     By  Sami;i;i.  Mal'.vueb.      Fcap.  8vo.,  Ss.  6(i. ;  bound. 

10s.  6d. 
3. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

a  New  and  Popular  Encyclopa:dia  of  Science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres ;  inelndiiig  all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  Subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  By  Samuel  MaukdeR- 
3d  Edition,  fcap,  8vo.,  lOs. ;  bound,  I2s. 

4. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Ltbcary 
of  Reference.  By  Samuel  Maundeh,  14th  Edition,  fcap.  Svc^ 
8s.  (it/.;  bound,  iQs.  6d. 

5. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF 

SOCIETY,  with  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.     By  Ayu-yis.     "  Man- 
ners make  the  man."    23d  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)' 
by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo,,  25.  6d.,  gilt  edges. 
6. 

THE    PARENTS'    HANDBOOK;   or,    Guide  to    the 
Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations;  contain- 
ing Useful  and  Practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing- 
out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  vievr 
to  particular  Occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Fcp,  8vo.  5s, 
7- 
PLAIN   DIRECTIONS    FOR    MAKING  WILLS    Jnr 
conformity  with    the  Law.  and  particularly   with    reference 
to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict.,  c.  26.     To  which  is  added  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills» 
and  much  useful  information,  &c.    By  J.  C.Hudson,  of  tha 
Legacy  Duty   Office.     I2ih  Edition,  corrected,  with  Notes  of 
Cases  judicially  decided  under  the  above  Act.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author,  THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.     Third 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
*^*  These  two  Works  may  be  had  in  !  Volume,  price  /S. 
8. 

THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 
ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of 
Diseases.  By  Anthonv  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c»- 
Post8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

g. 
MEDICAL     NOTES    AND     REFLECTIONS.      By 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert.    2d  Edition,  8to.  18$. 

10. 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF    HEALTH    DURING    THE    PERIOD    OF    PREGNANCY 
AND    IN  THE    LYlNG-lN  ROOM.     By   Dr.  Thomas    Bull, 
i'hysician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institutions- 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  7s. 
11. 
The  maternal  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREISJ 

.    IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bull,  Physician 

Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s> 

12. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE^ 

By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo., 
3/. ;  and  Part  9,  4s.  6d. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 
13. 
A    DICTIONARY    OF    SCIENCE,   LITERATURE^, 
AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and Scientifie- 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge;  with  the 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  BaANDE,  F.R.SS.L.&E.;  assisted  by  Joseph^    ■ 
Cauvin,  Esq  ,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  G6ttingen,. 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  depart-     i 
ments.    8vo.,  Woodcuts,  3/.  j 

14. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

AND  MINES;  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  | 
and  Practice.     By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.A. S.    ( 
Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.; 
Mulii.  &c.  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected,  Svo.,  1240  Engravings   j 
on  Wood,  50s. 

15. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ;  com- 
prising a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth  :  exhibiting  its 
Relation  to  t)ie  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  eacli  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations. 
By  Hugh  MunaAV;  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement, 
containing  a  variety  of  Important  Information  brought  dowu' 
to  December,  1843.  8vo.,  62  Maps,  1000  Woodcuts,  3/. 
16. 

A   DICTIONARY,    GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATISTI- , 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,.! 
and    Principal   Natural   Objects   in    the   WORLD.      By   J.   R.  [' 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.,  six  large  important  Maps,  4t, 
17.  I' 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  Election  for  three  Pen- 
sioners on  the  Funds  of  this  Charity  will  take  place  in  Jane  next. 
Alt  persons  desiroaa  of  becoming  Candidates,  are  requested  to 
forward  their  testimonials  and  certilicates  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  2S^h  iost.  Cafter  which  time  they  will  not  be  received), 
and  of  whom  printed  forms  of  application  may  be  had. 

By  Order,  Edwd.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97.  Farriiigdon-st. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
PRIZE  ESSAYS.— A  Prize  of  5/.  has  been  ofTered  by  the 
Kev.  F.  \V.  HOPK,  F.R.S.,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory, Habits, aod  Peculiar  Propertiesof  VESICATORY  INSECTS, 
with  reference  chiefly  to  their  practical  utility,  an  account  of  all 
species  hitherto  employed  as  Vesicants,  their  relative  value  in 
lespect  to  the  nuantity  of  Cantharidin  they  contain,  and  notices 
of  the  Monographs  and  other  Works  in  which  their  properties 
are  described.  The  Essays  to  be  delivered  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  170,  Old  Bond-street,  London,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  sealed  letter  and  motto,  on  or  before  the  2d  Dec, 
1S14.  A  secontl  Prize  of  o/.  has  also  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Hope,  for  the  best  Memoir  on  the  Natural  History  of  STY- 
LOPS,  to  be  drawn  up  from  personal  ob>ervation,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  mode  of  propagation, 
and  early  states  of  the  insects  of  that  genus.  TRANSACTION'S. 
A  new  Part,  completing  the  Third  Volume,  with  Plates,  Indexes, 
&c.  Price  6s.  6d.  PROCEEDINGS,  Part  V..  and  the  last  ANNI- 
VERSARY ADDRESS,  delivered  by  the  President,  are  also  ready 
for  deliver^,'.     London  :  Lo-vgm.vn'  and  Co. :  and  Baillirrk. 

GRAND  CARNATION  and  PXCOTEE  SHOW, 
at  the  COPPICE,  near  NOTTINGHAM,  on  Tuesdat, 
I  AucL-ST  6,  IS44,  open  to  all  England.— Two  Silver  Cups,  value 
'  Five  Guineas  each,  will  be  presented  by  I.  F.  Wood,  Nurseryman 
I  and  Florist ;  one  for  the  best  stand  of  10  dissimilar  Carnations, 
t  consisting  of  two  Scarlet  Bizarres,  two  Crimson  Bizarres,  two 
I  Scarlet  Flakes,  two  Purple  Flakes,  and  two  Rose  Flakes.  Also, 
I  one  for  the  best  stand  of  10  dissimilar  Picotees— two  Heavy  and 
j  two  Light-edged  Red,  two  Heavy  and  two  Light-edged  Purple, 
aod  one  Heavy  and  one  Light-edged  Rose. 

CondUions  0/  ExhUAtifm. — 1.  Entrance,  5s.  to  each  Cup,  which 
Sams  will  be  apportioned  by  the  commiitee  in  numerous  other 
prizes;  also  a  certain  sum  will  be  given  for  the  best  seedling  in 
each  class.  2.  No  seedlings  to  be  exhibited  in  any  pans  for  the 
caps.  3.  The  Flowers  to  be  staged  by  12  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
— Done  admitted  after  that  period,  4.  All  Flowers  must  be  bona 
fide  tiie  growing  and  property  of  each  Exhibitor  for  two  months 
previous  tn  the  day  of  show,  and  bloomed  in  his  own  garden. 
Each  Exhibitor  must  sign  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  previous  to 
•taging.  6.  All  Flowers  exhibited  must  be  labelled  and  properly 
nftmcd.  6.  The  Subhcriptiuns  toeach  Cup  must  he  paid,  either  in 
cash  or  poat  order,  to  Mr.  G.  I.  Robivsow,  Office,  1,  Ram  Inn 
Yard,  Long  Row,  Nottingham,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee, on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April  next. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH    16. 


[Price  %d. 


EUCHARIDlUM  GRANDIFLOKUM-A  SPLENDID  NEW 
HARDY  ANNUAL. 

WILLIAM  M.AV  begs  to  offer  the  above  new  and 
beautiful  Annual  for  the  first  time,  seeds  of  which  were 
kindly  presented  to  him  in  \%vi.  by  Capt.  Widdrington,  R.N.,  who 
Introdaccd  it  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  twice  the  size  of  E.  concinnum,  of  a  brilliant  dark  rosy  red, 
And  very  appropriate  for  masses  or  beds,  blooming  most  part  of 
the  aammcr,  and  in  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  annuals  iu  culti- 
Tation.  May  be  had  In  packetH,  at  "in.  6f/.  each,  Post-paid. 
Wn.f.tAM  May,  Hope  Nursery.  Leeminglanc,  Bc-dalc,  Yorkshire. 


SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

"P  H.  FULLER  respectfully  informs  the  Public  that 
-*-^»  he  Intends  sending  out  in  April  the  following  new  and 
dUUnct  Variettes  o(  VERBENA.S,  which  have  been  unlverBally 
•dmlred,  and  snbmitted  to  Dr.  Linolbv.— Vide  Gardeners*  C/iro- 
niele,  Oct.  II,  im3,  page  7ifl. 

E.  H,  Fl'llek,  Ko,  «,  fI,vcoiiPARADi.Bv,  "brilliant  rich  purple, 
%ith  a  white  eye,  the  beat  of  itsceloorwe  have  seen. "—Plantain 
April,  5»,  each. 

No.  3,  l.vtAHii,  " delicate  plnV,  clear  and  good."— 2*.  Orf.  each. 

No.  i,  Loi/f«-Pi(i(.i('PK,rohy-purplc,  clear  and  fttcady  in  colour, 
■  (rood  Variety. "-PianU  '.in.  (id.  each. 

"These  flower*  are  charactirrhfd  by  hnvlntr  the  colours  very 
Clean,  not  dirty  nor  ariccrtain.  as  it  frc(|uently  happenH.  The 
nower*  arc  rather  small,  but  thia  may  arme  from  want  ol  belter 
caltiraiton." 

A  iT^f  .?'"*' *'^''*'  allowance  if  three  or  more  PlantH  arc  ordered. 
All  ordcm  wHl  he  «cnt  podt-frcc,  or  by  coach,  paid  to  London. 
A  Lttkiosac  or  Fuchsias,  GcianiumH.  &c.,  *ic.,  wdl  bt  lorwarded 
orpojton»ppUcatlon.— Wontiing,  March  M,  leM. 


FLORIST 
TO  HER 


MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN. 


-^"".^^^ 

"  PETUNIA  PUNCTATA," 

WILLIAM  MILLER,  in  bringing  this  extraordinary 
and  beautiful  production  into  public  notice,  does  so 
without  the  slightest  diffidence,  being  fully  assured  of  its  giving 
the  most  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  of  a.  dwarf  habit,  and  dark 
green  foliage.  The  reason  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the  London 
Shows  was  its  not  flowering  till  October.  It  has  been  submitted 
three  times  to  Dr.  LiNni.t:r,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  as 
follows  (pages  721,  774,  777)— *' M.  R. :  Your  Seedling,  No.  25, 
is  quite  a  novelty  ;  it  is  a  beautiful,  distinct,  and  de^^irable  variety  ; 
the  colour  is  a  soft,  decided  blue,  mottled  with  white,  and 
spotted' with  Rose;  these  gradually  disappear,  and  leave  the 
flower  a  beautiful  blue  mottled  with  white;  in  this  state  the 
flower  dies;  it  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  this  beautiful 
class." 

Plants  have  already  been  ordered  for  the  Qitken's  Garden, 
Claremont:  plants  in  April  at  7s.  6(/.  each,  including  case  and 
postage;  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. 

W.  M.  has  also  two  Splendid  Seedling  Verbenas. 
"  BLUE  QUEEN,"  and  "  ZEUXES." 

"  Blue  Queek,"  the  best  blue  Verbena  yet  out  (see  Dr.  Lind- 
LEv's  opinion  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  July  15,  page  721) — 
*'  M.  R. :  Your  Sweet-scented  Seedling,  No.  1 05.  is  the  best  we 
have  seen  of  its  colour — bright  blue  Lilac;  the  flower  is  large, 
smooth,  glossy,  and  perfectly  free  from  crumples."  Price  per 
plant,  5s. 

"Zeuxfs,"  beautiful  novel  Rosy  vermilion,  with  large  light 
eye  (see  Dr.  Lin'dlrv's  opinion  in  Gardeners'  Cfiro7iJcle.  Septem- 
ber 30,  page  631) — "J. Miller:  Your  Seedling  named  Zeuxes  is 
large  and  very  brilliant."  Price  per  plant,  3s.  M.:  plants  in 
April ;  the  usual  allowance  when  three  or  more  are  taken  at  once. 

W.  M.  has  plants  of  rich  coloured  scarlet  Geranium,  "  Fire- 
ball," now  ready,  at  5s.  each,  post  free. 

N.B.— The  above  new  plants  may  also  be  had  of  the  following 
Agents: — Warner  and  Warner,  28,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  and  Mac- 
Mullen,  Leadenhall-strreet ;  Noble  and  Sons,  152,  Fieet-street ; 
Flanagan  and  Sons,  9,  Mansion-house-street;  Kernan,  Seeds- 
man, Great  RusselUstreet,  Covent  Garden;  and  Corsten,  Seeds- 
man, St.  James's-street,  Covent  Garden. 

Plants  can  be  sent  post  free,  or  in  pots,  as  requested,  A  re- 
mittance requested  from  unknown,  correspondents.  Providence 
Nursery,  Ramsgate,  March  12th.  1844. 


DILLISTONE'S  APPLE,  the  STURMER  PIPPIN. 
—  From  the  satisfaction  given  last  season  by  the  mode  of 
transmitting  by  post  scions  of  the  above  most  valuable  Apple,  to 
distant  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  aind  Ireland,  S.  &  J.  Dilm- 
SToxE  are  agam  induced  to  offer  it  in  packets  (true  from  the 
original  tree),  post-free  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  pay- 
able at  Halstead.  for  3s.  6rf.,  or  the  amount  in  stamps. 

The  Ediior  of  the  Gardaner^  Chronicle,  in  *'  Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents." Nov.  25, 1 843,  says— "The  Sturmer  Pippin  deserves 
the  character  given  of  it." 

Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Fruit  Catalogue,  says  — 
"The  Sturmer  Pippin  again  deserves  noticing,  for  its  excellent 
qualities  ;  it  seems  to  grow  and  bear  well  in  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and  will  supply  the  desert  or  kitchen  from  March  till 
July.    It  can  be  grafted  with  success  till  middle  of  May." 

A  choice  Collection  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pansies.  &c.  Sec.  Nur- 
sery Stock  in  general. — Sturmer  Nurseries,  March  U,  1844. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury. — **  Standard  of 
•  Perfection,"  (Keynes). — The  finest  self-coloured  Dahlia 
in  the  World  !  gained  the  1st  class  prizes  at  Stonehenge,  Windsor, 
Kingston,  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Stockwell ;  also  tlie  1st  prize  specimen  at  Stonehenge  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  Stockwell.  "  It  is  as  round  as  any  Dalilia  in  culti- 
vation; as  complete  an  unbroken  circle  as  could  be  drawn  with 
the  compasses;  and  as  globular  in  front  as  possible.  It  is 
symmetrical  to  a  hair,  and  as  double  as  a  Ranunculus.  It  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  among  a  thousand. 
Colour,  deep  crimson.  It  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  and  must 
be  had." — Gardeners^  Gazette,  OcK.  14.  "Tlie  best-grown  flower 
we  ever  saw,  without  exception,  every  requisite  to  meet  the  taste 
of  a  connoisseur  being  complied  with  ;  good  colour,  a  honey- 
comb, regularity  of  growth  and  disposition  in  the  leaves,  and 
above  all,  as  complete  a  rotundity  of  shape  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  a  mould." — Salisburi/  Herald,  Sept.  2,  1S43.  Plants  in  May, 
1844,  10s.  6d.  "Orange  Superb,"  (Dodd's)  first-rate  show-flower, 
10s.  6d.  "The  specimen  sent  would  grace  any  stand." — Glennu. 
"  EmmaNoke,"  (Dowding's)  bluish  white,  extra  flue,  indispensa- 
ble to  a  first-rate  stand,  H}s.  Gd.  Catalogues  containing  all  the 
fine  old  varieties  and  new  flowers  for  the  season  may  be  had  on 
application.    Salisbury,  March  15,  1844. 


SEEDLING   t-UcUtJl.ib. 

WFAWLEY,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
•  Kent,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobilily  and  Gentry  that  he 
has  purchased  the  entire  Stock  of  three  splendid  Fuchsias,  which 
he  intends  sending  out  in  Aprd  next,  at  lUs.  6d.  per  plant.'  They 
are  considered  by  competent  and  practical  men  to  be  the  best 
known,  and  twice  the  size  of  any  yet  in  cultivation. 

Queen. — A  large  Flower,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good 
habits.  Colour,  a  delicate  light  Pink,  and  a  beautiful  Rosy  Ver- 
milion Corolla. 

Prince  of  Wales.- A  very  large  bold  Flower,  and  good  sub- 
stance. Colour,  a  bright  Crimson,  with  an  extraordinary  lartre 
Violet  Corolla.  Magnet  is  also  a  large  long  Flower,  good  sui- 
stance,  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with 
new  Flowers,  the  public  are  requested  to  come  and  see  them 
before  purchasing.  Early  orders  are  solicited,  as  the  stock  is 
limited,  having  broke  very  sparingly.  A  specimen  of  each  will 
be  open  to  any  three  Seedlings  of  1843,  grown  from  young  plant-, 
for  the  sum  of  Ol.  To  be  txhibit^d  at  the  West  Kent  Exbibiii  n, 
held  at  Blackheath,  in  June  next.  N.B.- If  accepted,  notice  to 
be  given  this  montli.  — Bromley,  March  12,  18-14. 


Lj^UCHSlA.  —  MARNOCK'S  Princess  Sophia.— 
-L  This  beautiful  FUCHSIA,  which  was  raised  by  an  Amateur, 
and  purchased  by  Messrs.  Marnock  and  Manley,  is  a  dazzling 
vermilion;  thick,  glossy,  substance;  large  tube,  and,  excessively 
brilliant ;  corolla,  dark  purplish  rose,  well  expanding  and  form- 
ing a  beautiful  contrast  from  the  sepals.  Plants  in  April,  jos.  6d. 
each  ;  an  allowance  to  the  trade  if  three  or  more  plants  are  taken 
at  a  tin.e.  Their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Cinerarias, 
&c.,  containing  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  with  many 
new  varieties  of  Cinerarias,  &c.,  not  yet  let  out,  is  in  the  Press, 
and  will  be  ready  In  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  on  application 
at  their  Nursery,  Hackney,  near  London. 

N.B. — Eiery  description  of  choicej Flower-seeds,  at  advertised 
prices. — March  13,  1844. 


WILLIAM  MASTERS  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Nobilitv,  Gentry,  &c.,  to  his  newly  and  well  assorted 
COLLECTION  OF  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  which 
being  principally  grown  under  his  immediate  inspection,  he  can 
particularly  recommend. 

100  papers  finest  Annual  Flower  Seeds         •     2U.  od. 
50  do,  do.  .       .       .      12    C 

25  do.  do.  ...        0    0 

[If  the  selection  is  loft  to  W.  M.] 
Forwarded  by  Post  without  additional  charge.    POTTER'S  ARTI- 
FICIAL GUANO  and  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury,  Marcli  1644. 


RANUNCULUSES.    ANEMONES, 

PELARGONIUMS,   AURICULAS,   CARNATIONS, 

ANO  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,near  London  (removed  from 
•  Walworth),  by  Aim'oint.mknt  FiiOiiisT  to  Hkr  MA.rKSTV, 
bega  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  AmatcurH,  that,  in  con- 
Kcqucncc  of  the  Huccetrthc  has  had  hi  the  cultivation  of  the  above 
(lowers  at  his  new  Garden,  he  cim  f>frcr  them  at  very  moderate 
prlce«.  Mc  would  pnrticulfirly  recommend  an  early  application 
to  be  made  fur  RANUNCULUSES  and  ANEMONES,  an  they 
hhould  not  be  planted  later  than  the  end  fjf  March  to  cnHurc  a 
good  bloom.  fliKCatalNgiie  of  PELARGONIUMS,  AURICULAS, 
and  NEW  PLANTS,  Ih  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarUcU  by  post 
on  npplicttlion,    Tlic  Trudu  uupplicti. 


NEW     UAHLIAS.— SPAHY'S    "LADY    ANlROiiUSi"    ana 
"AURANTIA." 

ESPARY  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
•  Florists  and  Amateurs  to  the  above  new  and  distinct 
Seedlings,  which  have  received  prizes  at  the  following  first-rate 
Exhibitions,  viz.  :— Salthill  (1st),  Portsea,  Salisbury  Plain.'Chip- 
pcnham,  London  Floricultural  Society,  Stockwell,  Surrey,  &c. 
For  description,  notices  of  the  Press,  &c.,  vide  Gardeners'  Ga- 
zette, 4tb  Nov.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Uth  Nov.,  also  the  Novem- 
ber Number  of  the  "Gardener  and  Practical  Florist,"  for  Mr. 
Glenny's  opinion.  As  the  number  of  dry  roots  would  not  allow 
all  orders  to  be  executed,  strong  healthy  plants  will  be  sent  out 
by  the  first  week  in  May.  Lady  Antrobus,  10s.  Gd.,  Aurantia, 
7.V.  Gd.,  with  the  usual  discount  per  dozen.  Also  the  select  new 
and  old  varieties,  at  Catalogue  prices.— Hungerford,  March  12. 
~  FUCHSIA  AND  DAHLIAS.  ~ 

JJONESj  Florist,  Ackworth,  near  Wakefield.— 
"  FriL-HSiA.  Belltssima  is  a  deKcate  and  pretty  variety,  of 
moderate  size.  Tube  light-pink,  Sepals  tipped  with  green,  and 
expanding  freely,  showing  a  well- formed  Corolla,  of  a  deep  ros^' 
colour,  which  forms  a  good  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Flower;  it  appears  to  be  of  good  habit,  blooming  freely.— See 
Dr.  LiMnLEv's  opinion,  Nov.  25,  1843. 

DAHLIAS.— Delectus  (Jones's),  good  form,  dark  purple, 
hei-ht,  4ft.,  7s. Gd, 

I-MPEKATOR  (Jones's),  fine  crimson,  scarlet,  well  up  in  the 
eye,  fine  form,  4ft.,  Plants,  5s. 

Zechin  (Jones's),  dark  velvetty-marooo,  good  form,  rather 
coarse  in  the  petals,  3ft.,  Plants,  5s. 

Dvson's  VANauisHER — fine  rose,  good  size  and  form;  has 
taken  several  first  Prizes,  height,  5ft.,  Plants,  7s. Gd. 

J.  J.'s  list  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Sec,  contain- 
in  g  a  full  description  of  the  above,  may  be  had  on  apuiicafinn. 


pHARLES  DALY  &  SON,  Nursery  it  Seedsmen, 
Vv'  Coleraine,  begto  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  a  quantity 
of  One- year  Seedling  Thorns,  at  Is.  6rf.  per  lOuo.  Also  upright 
Irish  Yews,  1  to  l^ft..  at4(/.  each.  Bays,  3  years  in  potJ,25s.  per 
100.  Portugal  Laurels,  good  Plants,  at  Gs.  per  loo.  Laurels,  i^ 
to  2ft.,  20s.  per  1000.  Some  Hollybcrries,  at  5a-.  Gd.  per  bushel. 
Also  a  quantity  of  fine  Pine-apple  Plants,  fruiting  and  successive, 
warranted  clean,  from  Is.  to  3s.  each,  delivered  free  in  Glasgow, 
Fleetwood,  and  Liverpool. 


TRUh.  HlLiHLAND  PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR  begs  to  announce  to  the  Land 
Proprietors  of  England,  that  he  has  received  a  supply  of  the 
true  HIGHLAND  PINE  PLANTS,  raised  from  Seeds  collected  on 
the  Mountains  of  Strathspey,  in  theNorth  of  Scotland,  where  the 
tree  is  indigenous.  These  plants  are  of  the  variety  so  highly 
prized  for  producing  hard  and  durable  timber,  known  as  the  Red 
Dent,  and  formed  part  of  the  stock  for  which  Mr.  John  Grigor. 
was  awarded  the  Premiums  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  also  strongly  recommended  by 
Sir  Walter  Scntt,  Mr.  Don,  of  Forfar,  and  others,  as  far  preferable 
to  the  common  Scotch  Pine,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  its  timber, 
and  as  a  picturesque  object.  It  will  grow  on  almost  alt  soils- 
clay,  peat,  sand,  gravel,  and  even  chitlk— so  that  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  all  waste  lands.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place,  too,  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  for  in  old  age  it  assumes  much  of  the  bold  and 
contorted  flgurcof  the  Oak.  To  the  Landscape  Gardener,  who 
has  to  clothe  the  bold  declivities  of  distant  scenes,  it  is  invalu- 
able ;  and,  indeed,  whctlier  viewed  as  an  ornament,  or  simply  as 
a  forest  tree  to  be  cut  down  for  rnilway  sleepers,  or  blocks  for 
wood  pavement,  or  with  regard  to  civil  arcliitectarc  generally.  It 
JB  without  a  rival  among  the  trees  of  Britain.  Two-year-old 
picked  plants,  carefully  packed,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  hundred.  II  taken 
in  tliouJ^ands,  a  considerable  abatement  will  be  made  in  price. 

Old  Liihenham,  Norwich,  March  15,  1841.  ^_^ 

NEW  HARDY  ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCUI-ATA— DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

'^p  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
-L  •  MEN,  York,  have  the  pleasure  ofuft'cring  to  the  Public 
the  above  new  and  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  at  page  f)3, 
(No.  10),  of  the  "Botanical  Registt;r"  for  1S43.  The  blosstims 
arc  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  purple.  It  IluwerB  very  abundantly  through  tho 
greater  part  of  the  Hummcr  and  autumn.  It  in  a  native  ot  Algiers, 
and  may  be  aown  cither  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  or  ruiscu 
on  potH  and  planted  out. 

PuekciH,  •2H.  Gil.  each,  willbescnt,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-o-lice 
order,  poatagc  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
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§  1.  The  particles  of  which,  all  matter  consists  beiog 
subject,  by  the  law  of  attractioD,to  form  solid  bodies,  are, 
in  the  absence  of  a  modifying  agent,  unfavourable  to  that 
condition  which  admits  the  action  of  otheressential  agencies 
in  growth.  The  soils  employed  for  plants  in  pots  being 
circumscribed,  are  subject  to  the  force  of  attraction,  by 
the  increased  pressure  of  their  parts  towards  and  upon 
each  other. 

§  2.  As  the  force  of  attraction  in  matter,  implies  a 
division  of  its  parts  to  be  attracted  (or  vice  versa)^  it  also 
implies  an  agent  capable  of  acting  singly  upon  its  parts. 

^  3.  The  force  of  attraction,  by  the  pressure  or  cohesion 
of  matter,  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  closeness 
of  its  parts  in  any  given  body,  it  follows  that  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  such  parts  are  diminished  or  increased, 
must  necessarily  be  a  modifying  power,  or  agent,  whereby 
the  force  of  attraction  is  governed. 

§  4.  The  primary  agent  in  Nature,  which  operates  upon 
the  form  or  arrangement  of  matter,  previous  to  its  decom- 
position, or  affinity,  is  mechanical  force. — (Herschel). 

§  5.  If  the  attraction  or  cohesion  of  matter  may  be 
modified  (§§  3  and  4)  by  mechanical  agency,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  such  a  modifying  power  or  agent  is  essen- 
tial to  the  condition  of  other  agencies  acting  upon  matter. 
The  proportions  of  soils  in  pots  being  subject  to  attrac- 
tion by  pressure,  increase  the  force  of  attraction  by  lessen- 
ing the  distances  of  the  individual  parts,  and  diminish  the 
force  of  attraction  by  increasing  the  distances  of  such 
parts  (§  3.) 

§  6.  As  matter,  when  circumscribed,  is  subject  to  an 
undue  attraction  of  its  parts  (§  1),  and  as  mechanical 
agency  is  a  modifying  cause  of  attraction  (§§  3  and  4),  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  just  mechanical  arrangement  is 
essential  in  all  soils  employed  in  growing  plants. 

§  7.  As  the  force  of  attraction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  parts  in  any  given  body,  (§  3),  and  is  inversely 


as  the  distances  between  such  parts,  it  follows  that  me- 
chanical agency  should  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  such  parts. 

§  8.  All  elementary  substances  are  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  each  other  only  in  fixed  or  definite 
proportions,  and  not  arbitrarily.     (Herschel.) 

§  9.  What  is  thus  true  of  combinations  may  be  assumed 
to  be  true  of  mixtures  ;  and  therefore  the  proportions  of  soil 
in  which  plants  are  potted  should  also  bear  a  strict  relation 
to  each  other. 

§  10.  As  the  soils  in  which  plants  are  potted  may  be 
acted  upon  by  other  agencies,  only  according  to  their 
uniform  condition, —  1st,  mechanically  (§7);  and  2d, 
chemically  (§  8)  ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  law  of  mutual 
relation  is  the  only  true  basis  of  a  perfect  arrangement  of 
soils  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

§11.  The  fitness  of  pots  for  a  perfect  arrangement  of 
soil,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  uniform  admission 
(externally  and  internally)  of  the  mechanical,  chemical, 
atmospherical,  and  solar  agencies,  essential  to  the  support 
of  plants  (§9). 

§  12.  As  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils  are  modified  by  atmospheric  and  solar  action,  the 
latter  exerting  an  opposing  tendency  upon  the  former,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  mutual  relation  or  counterbalance 
of  these  opposing  agencies  to  the  growth  of  plants  con- 
stitutes the  law  of  equilibrium,  by  which  the  vital  elements 
of  support  to  plants  are  held  in  solution  for  such  period  as 
their  organic  structure,  or  assimilative  power  demands. 

§13.  As  all  plants  are  sustained  by  agencies  peculiar 
to  their  organic  structure,  and  possessing  a  mutual  relation 
and  dependency,  it  is  shown  by  §  8,  that  the  absence  of 
one  agent  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  excess  or  modification 
of  another. —  WilHai7i  tVood,  Pine-apple  Place, 

{To  be  contmued.) 


PLAN  OF  A  MELON  PIT. 

Et  Mn.  R.  Glendevninc,  Nursery,  Tubnham-greev. 

Mr.  Knight  has  very  justly  remarked  thai  "  there  is 
not  any  species  of  fruit  at  present  cultivated  in  this 
country  which  so  rarely  acquires  the  greatest  degree  of 
perfection  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  in  our  climate 
as  the  Melon."  * 

One  of  the  great  evils  attending  the  common  mode  of 
^producing  the  Melon  in  this  country  is  the  practice  of 
raising  them  on  dung-beds,  where  the  roots  are  permitted 
to  descend  into  the   rank    decomposing  material    under 


*  Knight's  Hort.  Papers,  p.  IQI. 


them  ;  the  plants,  of  course,  grow  very  luxuriantly,  in 
consequence  of  receiving  an  immense  supply  of  impure 
and  improper  food,  which  is  a  fact  well  known  by  all 
practical  gardeners.  In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  I  have 
been  employed  by  a  scientific  gentleman  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  design  a  pit  for  the  culture  of  the  Persian 
varieties  of  Melons  ;  his  object  is  to  produce  them  in  the 
highest  possible  perfection,  which  I  am  quite  sure  cannot 
be  accomplished  on  a  common  hot-bed,  for  Persian  Melons 
are  much  more  difficult  to  .manage  than  the  kinds  in 
general  cultivation. 


Elevation  of  the 
line  A  A. 


:^^\ 


A,  Burbidge  and  Healy's  Boiler 
b  b.  Iron  troughs,    c  c,  Pipes. 
d  d,  Iron  troughs  as  at  b  h,  in  Plan, 
e  e,  Pipes  as  at  c  e  in  P  Ian. 

/,/,   Copper  tubes  fastened  to  the  troughs  to  admit 
steam  when  required. 

This  pit  is  intended 
for  Melons  in  summer, 
and  to  preserve  Pelar- 
goniums, or  other  plants 
in  winter.  As  the  ob- 
ject in  constructing  it 
is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment  than  the 
permanent  culture  of  Me- 
lons, I  have  designed  it 
so  that  Pines  may  be  sub- 
stituted without  any  altera- 
tion whatever  ;  indeed,  any 
iind  of  plant,  which  such  a 
structure  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, and  at  the  same  time  requiring  ■  protection 
and  a  warm  temperature,  may  be  very  advantageously 
introduced,  the  hot-water  apparatus  being  so  contrived 
as  to  command  both  bottom  and  surface-heat,  either  se- 
parately or  conjointly.  For  the  purpose}  of  supplying 
6oft  water  for  thej  plants,  I  have  placed  a  slate  cistern 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLAN. 

I      g.  Wire-trellis  on  which  to  train  the  plants, 


ft,  h.  Convenient  places  for  the  growth  of  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  or  Asparagus,  or  keeping  tubers  of  any  kind 
during  winter. 


at  one  end  of  the  pit,  in 
order  to  collect  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof.  The 
soil,  if  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  iron  troughs, 
would,  of  necessity,  become 
dried,  and  totally  unfit 
for  the  roots  of  any  plant. 
"With  a  view  to  obviate  this, 
I  have  placed  rough  flint,  or 
other  stones,  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed,  and  around 
the  troughs,  to  prevent  im- 
mediate contact,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  admit  of  a  more 
uniform"diffusion  of  beat  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  so 
that  the  soil  which  rests  upon  it  may  be  more  regularly 
heated.  The  other  advantages  and  conveniences  of  this 
pit  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  plan  and  section,  with- 
out further  remark. 


ENTOMOLOGY.— No.  LVI. 

The  Poplar-gall  Aphis  {Eriosoma  bursaria^  Linn,^ 
— Having  recently  given  the  histories  of  the  EltH- 
tree-gall  Aphis  and  the  American  Blight,  the  economy  of 
another  species,  which  is  a  genuine  Eriosoma,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting,  especially  as  it  is  the  animal  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Poplars  at  Evesham.  In  the 
early  part  of  August  and  September,  I  have  frequently 
observed  excrescences  upon  the  midrib  and  stalks  of  the 
Poplar  leaves  (fig.  1),  which  are  invariably  at  the  back; 
if  the  seeds  of  the  foot-stalk  be  twisted  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, the  suture  in  these  galls  will  readily  open,  and  the 
contents  will  be  exposed  to  view.  The  galls  are  green 
with  a  rosy  tint,  more  or  less  convex,  with  an  irregular 
surface,  and  very  thick  comparatively ;  they  generally 
contain  a  very  considerable  number  of  wingless  indi- 
viduals, varying  in  size  ;  and  I  have  seldom  found  more 
than  four  or  five  winged  ones  in  them.  The  inner  surface 
is  covered  with  liquid  globules,  powdered  over  and  re- 
sembling a  vast  number  of  eggs  of  all  sizes,  which  soon 
dry  up  and  disappear  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light ;  the  old  exuviee  are  also  scattered  about,  and  amongst 
them  I  detected  some  young  Eriosomas  with  remarkably 
long  tails  (fig.  3),  which  were  white,  and  appeared  to  be 
of  a  cottony  substance ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  skins  on 
moulting  had  been  strung  upon  this  appendage,  for  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  six  minute  claws  visible  at  short  dis- 
tances are  the  skins  from  the  six  legs,  in  which  case  there 
is  evidence  of  the  specimen  represented  having  moulted 
at  least  tiirice  (fig.  2).  These  little  apterous  Eriosomas  were 
very  pale-green,  with  black  eyes  and  short  4-jointed 
horns.  The  winged  specimens  (fig.  5)  were  also  very  pale- 
green,  the  head  and  thorax  dusky,  the  eyes  black,  the 
horns  rather  short  and  6-jointed,  with  a  seventh  joint  or 
minute  tubercle  at  the  inside  of  the  apex  ;  they  were 
powdered  over  with  pearly  white,  and  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  was  woolly  and  destitute  of  tubes  (fig.  4) ;  the 
wings  were  colourless,  with  a  large  pale  fuscous  stigmatic 
spot,  a  large  marginal  cell,  with  three  oblique  nervures 
beyond,  the  first  not  forked  at  the  apex  (*),  and  the 
second  and  third  uniting  at  the  base;  in  the  inferior  wings 
the  basal  nervure  forms  a  trident;  the  legs  are  short, 
especially  the  anterior,  and  slender;  the  feet  are  two- 
jointed,  the  basal  joint  minute,  the  other  terminated  by 
two  claws. 


The  Poplar  and  Elm-tree  galls  are  formed  by  a 
wingless  female,  which  in  the  spring  fixes  upon  a  bud  or 
stalk,  and,  piercing  it,  the  extravasation  of  the  sap 
causes  the  vegetable  matter  to  assume  an  unnatural 
and  distorted  shape,  and  gradually  expanding  as  the 
insect  buries  itself  deeper  in  the  tender  tissue,  it  is  at 
last  completely  enveloped.  There  she  becomes  the 
parent  of  a  large  family,  sometimes  producing  eight 
daily  ;  and  by  giving  birth  to  young  Eriosomas  instead 
of  laying  eggs,  the  brood  increases  at  a  prodigious 
rate ;  for  they  grow  rapidly,  undergo  their  monltings 
at  very  short  intervals,  each  one  speedily  becoming 
a  mother  in  its  turn  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the 
year  winged  females  appear  :  so  that  before  the  original 
founder  of  the  colony  dies  she  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
offspring,  reaooved  by  many  generations.  Here,  as, 
indeed,  everywhere,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in 
his  works  :  the  duty  of  the  first  female  being  to  form  a 
dwelling  for  her  family,  she  is  unprovided  with  wings — 
they  would  be  an  encumbrance  to  her,  and  it  is  even  pro- 
bable that  their  development  might  diminish  her  fecundity; 
but  when  the  family  has  attained  sufficient  extent  winged 
females  are  perfected,  which,  led  by  instinct,  depart  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  to  disperse  their  progeny  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  these  are  always  so  different  in  appear- 
ance, and  vary  so  essentially  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  thorax,  that,  knowing  them  to  be  of  the  same 
species,  one  would  never  imagine  they  were  of  the  same  sex. 

In  all  probability,  the  expansion  of  the  gall  causes  it  to 
crack,  or  an  entrance  may  be  made  by  insectivorous 
birds  or  ants,  wasps  and  other  insects,  which,  attracted 
by  or  feeding  upon  Aphides,  may  gain  access  to  the  interior 
through  the  natural  suture,  and  thus  the  winged  speci- 
mens are  enabled  to  escape  from  their  prison  and  wing 
their  way  to  other  and  distant  districts  to  deposit  eggs, 
which  will  again  provide  for  a  succession  of  wingless 
and  viviparous  females  the  ensuing  spring.  These  helpless 
animals  seem  to  require  the  protection  of  an  artificial 
covering  to  guard  them  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  unless  the  inner  surface  of  the  gall  were  kept 
moistj  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  sap  would  not  flow,  and  these  feeble  creatures  would 
all  perish.  In  tbese  cells  one  would  have  supposed  they 
must  rest  secure,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  they  are 
never  free  from  the  inroads  of  Aphidivorousinsects. such  as 
the  larvffi  of  the  Ladybirds,  Syrphidse,  &c,,^'  many  of  which 
I  liave  found  living  amongst  the  Plant-lice  ia  the  gallt", 
luxuriatiug  upon  their  flocks,  which  seem  scarcely  to  be 
diminished  by  the  hourly  drafr.s  w.hich  are  made  upon 
them  :  this,  however,  is  not  actually  the  case,  for  a  single 
larva  of  a  Syrphus  will  often,  before  it  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, entirely  clear  a  gall  of  the  Plant-lice. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  that  the  Eriosoma  bursaria  is  a  typical 
species  of  the  genus;  and  if  the  nerving  ofthe  wings  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Elm-tree-gall  Aphis  and  the 
American  Blight,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  varies  very  mate- 
rially, so  that  a  careful  observer  could  readily  distinguish 
the  first  from  either  of  the  others,  which  are  also  easily 
separated  by  the  form  of  the  stigma. — Ruricola. 


FAMILIAR     B  OTANY. 
Morphology,  No.  VII. 

(Continued  from  page  US.) 
What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages  \  say, 
That  iu  a  powerful  lauguage,  seen,  not  heard. 

Instructs  us  ?  "What  but  God  ? 

Inspiring  God,  who,  boundless  Spirit  all, 

And  unremitting  Energy,  pervades, 

j\djusls,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole  ? 

He  ceaseless  works  alone,  and  yet  alone 

Seems  not  to  work  ;  with  such  perfectiun  fram'd 

Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

If  it  is  a  fact  almost  surpassing  man's  powers  of  com- 
prehension, that  all  the  varied  products  of  vegetation  are 
but  little  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  elementary 
matter  that  constitutes  the  fabric  of  plants — which  fabric  is, 
moreover,  itself,  for  the  greater  part,  a  mere  condensation 
of  air — it  is  not  less  curious,  though  far  more  intelligible, 
that  the  different  kinds  of  tissue  which  are  gathered 
together  into  stems  and  leaves,  and  flowers  and  fruits, 
should  themselves  be  but  changes  from  one  common  form 
of  tissue,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  forms  in  which 
it  finally  appears. 

If  you  boil  a  head  of  Asparagus,  and  then  rub  it  in 
water  in  a  dish,  you  will  find  that  it  separates  into  different 
parts,  one  being  a  kind  of  pulp,  the  other  strings.  The 
pulp  consists  of  minute  bladders  ;  the  strings  are  composed 
of  fine  threads  of  different  kinds.  Or,  again,  take  a  young 
shoot  of  the  Elder-tree,  and  pound  it  in  water;  it,  also, 
will  separate  into  pulp  and  strings,  the  former  consisting 
of  bladders,  and  the  latter  of  threads,  as  before.  Such 
bladders  and  such  threads  are  found  in  all  plants,  consti- 
tute what  is  named  their  tissue,  and  form  the  whole  fabric 
of  vegetation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  forms  of  tissue. 
The  bladders  are  more  or  less  round  and  brittle,  constitute 
pulp,  pith,  cork,  and  such  parts,  and,  from  their  appear- 
ance when  cut  across,  are  named  cellular  tissue.  The 
threadsareverylongand  tough,  and  some  of  them  extremely 
curious,  resembling  little  corkscrews  of  silver.  A  muslin 
handkerchief  is  composed  of  threads  that  are  straight, 
extremely  fine,  and  several  inches  long;  such  threads 
form  wood,  give  toughness  to  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
are  called  icoody  Jihre.  If  you  snap  the  stalk  of  a  Straw- 
berry leaf,  with  a  little  care,  you  will  find  that  it  contains 
a  fine  cobweb-like  substance  in  its  interior ;  the  parts  that 
snap  and  cover  up  the  cobweb  are,  first,  a  layer  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  next  a  coating  of  woody  fibre,  which  guards 
the  cobweb.  The  cobweb  itself  may,  with  gentleness  and 
care,  be  jmlted  out  to  a  considerable  length,  and  will  be 
found,  when  viewed  against  the  light,  to  consist  entirely 
of  spiral  threads  of  inconceivable  fineness;  such  threads 
we  name  the  spiral  vessels.  These  kinds  of  tissue  are  all 
very  different,  not  merely  in  form,  but  in  the  uses  they 
are  for;  thus  the  cellular  tissue  is  for  digestion,  the 
woody  for  strength  and  the  conveyance  of  sap,  the  spiral 
for  the  passage  of  air.  Yet  they  are  all  one,  as  may  be 
demonstrated. 

The  Oak  grows  out  of  an  Acorn,  the  Wheat  from  a 
grain  of  Corn,  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  from  the  contents  of  a 
hollow  shell.  The  Oak,  the  Wheat,  the  Cocoa-tree,  have 
both  cellular,  wnody,  and  spiral  tissue  ;  but  the  Acorn, 
the  Corn,  and  the  shell  have  nothing  but  the  cellular. 
It  would  therefore  seem  from  this  that  the  two  others 
must  be  fashioned  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  Creator 
out  of  the  cellular.  But  the  Morphologist  is  not  con- 
tented with  an  inference  ;  he  looks  for  proof. 

Armed  with  a  powerful  microscope,  keen  knives,  and 
yet  keener  eye?,  he  patiently  watches  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment in  the  germinating  embryo,  and  then  he  finds 
that  some  of  the  little  bladders  lengthen,  thicken,  and 
cluster  together,  till  they  cease  to  be  bladders,  and  become 
long  and  delicate  threads.  He  looks  again,  and  lo  !  there 
are  other  cells,  which  also  lengthen,  but  without  becoming 
tougher,  and  gradually  form  on  the  inside  of  their  thin 
transparent  sides  a  spiral  line,  which  applies  its  turns  the 
one  against  the  other,  till  at  last  a  second  slieil,  spiral 
and  tough,  though  indescribably  blender,  is  dejiosited 
within  the  first.  The  primitive  bladder  has,  in  truth,  the 
double  property  of  lengthening  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
depositing  matter,  which  is  secreted  all  over  its  inside,  in 
a  spiral  direction,  or  as  a  uniform  varnish,  or  in  a 
wriously  broken  ami  interrupted  layer. 

Here,  then,  we  have  proof,  irre«istihle  and  convincing, 
that  the  many  textures  of  a  plant  cori«i«t  of  bladders,  dif- 
ferently varied  by  the  wondroun  power  of  life.  Unchangrd, 
and  in  their  primitive  condition,  these  bladders  form 
mouldinesH,  .Mushrooms,  piih,  pulp,  and  all  the  Bofter 
parts;  lengthened  out,  and  rendered  tough  by  a  smooth 
UDingof  roatrer  secreted  within  thern,  tliey  become  wood, 
*od  the  pf>werful  net-work  which  holdg  together  the  leaf, 
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and  gives  it  force  to  resist  the  storm  ;  or  extended,  and 
lined  by  a  spiral  thread  deposited  within  them,  they  form 
the  exact  imitation  ofthe  breathing  apparatus  of  insects, 
and  almost  of  man. 

And  thus  does  Nature  simply  work  in  the  elementary 
construction  of  that  which  seems  so  wonderfully  compli- 
cated a  machine,  the  fabric  of  a  tree.  Three,  or  at  the 
utmost  four,  air-like  bodies  are  condensed  into  bladders, to 
which  the  power  is  given  of  secreting  internally  matter  like 
themselves,  and  of  assuming  various  forms  at  the  bidding  of 
the  vital  force.  The  bladders  in  their  new  shapes  are 
compelled  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  endless  forms  that 
clothe  the  earth  with  a  verdant  mantle  ;  and  thus,  and 
thus  only,  are  provided  the  materials  of  the  largest  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Nature. 

Untutored  man  looks  on  such  things  without  seeing 
them  ;  he  is  surrounded  by  silent  prodigies  more  sur- 
prising than  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy;  and  he  knows 
them  not,  or  disbelieves.  He  is  satisfied  with  results,  and 
thinks  not  of  their  causes.  It  is  only  to  the  philosopher 
that  are  revealed  the  mighty  secrets  of  the  hidden  places 
of  the  earth. — R.  E» 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  VII. 

(.Continued  from  page  11".} 

Plants  which  have  been  weak,  sickly,  and  unfit  to 
work  the  first  season,  will  frequently  break  at  several 
joints  in  the  spring,  beginning  from  the  root;  in  this 
case,  the  converse  of  the  habit  of  a  healthy  plant  is 
exhibited,  in  the  unhealthy  the  highest  shoot  is  the 
weakest,  in  the  vigorous  the  greatest  power  is  displayed 
at  the  summit  of  the  plant.  When  the  weakness  of  a 
plant  is  determined,  the  whole  of  the  buds  should  be 
allowed  to  push,  in  order  to  loosen  the  bark  ;  when  each 
push  has  produced  two  or  three  pair  of  leaves,  the  higli- 
est,  which  is  in  general  weak,  sliould  be  removed,  the  two 
next  left  to  increase,  and  all  below  thera  stopped,  only 
one  or  two  pair  of  leaves  being  left  to  each,  their  final 
removal  not  taking  place  until  the  three  upper  shoots  left 
to  increase  are  become  vigorous. 

Insects. — In  order  to  secure  the  shoots  from  the  attacks 
of  the  caterpillar,  it  is  necessary  to  look  over  thera  fre- 
quently, destroying  slugs  and  snails  also,  as  all  of  these 
do  much  injury — the  first  by  eating  the  point  of  the 
shoot,  on  which  it  remains  whilst  there  is  food,  twisting 
the  end  leaves  together,  and  living  on  them — the  others 
by  eating  through  the  shoot,  frequently  at  its  base,  if  not 
large  and  ripening. 

Keeping  shoots  even,  and  removing  thorns. — As  soon 
as  the  spring-shoot  is  over,  it  will  be  well  to  look  over 
the  stocks,  and  wherever  a  single  shoot  be  found  which  is 
running  away  from  the  others  upon  the  same  stem,  it 
must  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  the  extreme  point,  in 
order  to  bring  the  others  up  to  it,  that  all  the  shoots 
may  assimilate  in  size  by  the  time  they  are  to  receive  the 
bud.  On  the  1st  of  July,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  the 
thorns  from  the  places  desired  to  bud  upon.  If  this  be 
delayed,  the  plant  will  have  had  no  time  to  recover  from 
any  slight  injury;  and  if  omitted,  there  will  be  some 
trouble  and  inconvenience  in  placing  the  buds.  A  suffi- 
ciency of  the  shoot  should  be  thus  cleared,  to  allow  of  the 
ligature  being  bound  around,  without  any  thorn  interfer- 
ing with  the  operation. 

Time  of  Building. — It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
growth  of  the  wild  Rose  differs  so  much  from  that  of 
most  other  plants,  that  hhoots  may  be  found  to  receive 
a  bud  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  plant  budded  on  the 
21st  of  October  with  a  species  not  free  growing,  was  the 
forwardest,  out  of  fifty  which  had  been  budded  the  same 
autumn,  to  start  vigorously  in  the  following  spring.  If, 
therefore,  an  une.i:pected  shoot  break  in  a  desirable  place 
from  a  stem  (already  budded  in  August  or  before),  use 
should  be  made  of  it  without  reference  to  the  time  of 
year. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August  is,  per- 
haps the  most  certain  time  to  bud  with  a  dormant  eye 
{a  I'ced  dormant)^  as  the  sap  is  then  in  full  force,  espe- 
cially if  the  season  be  moist,  after  a  drought.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  sap,  however,  varies  in  different  years,  and 
the  time  to  bud  of  course  varies  with  it.  The  desideratum 
is,  that  the  trees  should  be  in  full  vigour,  and  the  bark 
part  with  the  utmost  facility  from  the  wood,  showing  a 
rich  supply  of  sap  below  it.  This  is,  in  general,  the  case 
at  the  season  before  mentioned.  A  fall  of  rain  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  if  possible  ;  for,  be  it  observed,  that 
budding  during  a  long  drought  would  be  labour  entirely 
thrown  away.  If  the  season,  therefore,  advances  without 
rain,  and  the  sap  in  consequeuce  be  checked,  the  substitute 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  uoor  one)  of  watering  the  roots 
of  the  stocks  well  for  some  days  beforehand  should  be 
adopted  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  rain,  the  operations  may 
be  commenced  the  next  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  are  the  best  times  to  bud  ;  and  a 
cloudy  atmospiiere  affords  the  most  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity. Above  all,  a  day  having  a  dry  northerly  or 
easterly  wind  should  be  rejected,  for  great  evaporation 
taking  place  at  that  time,  the  tender  parts 'exposed  to  it 
are  instantly  dried  up,  and  the  work  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed before  it  is  completed. 

It  will  be  observed,  tliat  during  wet  weather  plants 
increase  in  bulk,  during  hot  weather  in  h-ngth  ;  if, 
therefore,  a  long  continuance  of  heat  and  drought  take 
place  (enpecially  in  a  poor  soil),  after  the  working  of  a 
jdan*-,  the  action  of  the  Biin,  which  drives  the  sap  to 
the  point  of  the  shoot  by  contracting  the  bark, 
lootiens  the  ligature,  and  the  inserted  eye  fretpiently 
per i.s lies.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  entiT  the  buds 
as  fioon  ns  each  plant  is  forward  enough  to  receive  them. 
Stopping  the  end  (jf  the  Nhoot  may  occasionully  remedy 
the  evil,  by  preventing'  an  (;\tuni)ion,  and  thuu  cuuaing  it  \ 


to  swell.  When  a  slight  or  indeed  heavy  rain  takes 
place  just  before  the  stocks  are  setting,  the  sap  will  be 
found  in  motion,  and  buds  may  be  inserted  with  facility; 
but  unless  a  continued  supply  follow,  the  juncture  ofthe 
newly  inserted  bud  with  the'stock  will  not  take  place,  and 
failure  may  be  expected. 

Dormant  and  Pushing  Buds.— The  difference  in  Eng- 
land between  a  dormant  and  pushing-bud  (ai/ cformani 
and  (vil  poussani)  is  generally  one  of  chance,  and  almost 
confined  to  free-growers.  The  time  chosen  to  bud  is 
commonly  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August ;  and 
if  a  bud  springs,  the  branch  is  shortened,  two  or  three 
buds  only  being  left  on  the  branch,  (and  these  are  pinched 
off,  one  by  one,  as  the  shoot  advances :)  these,  of  course, 
beyond  the  inserted  bud,  which  thus  has  a  chance  of 
shooting  strong  enough  to  ripen  before  winter  :  if  this  be 
done,  one  bud  should  always  be  left  (though  nipped  at 
the  point  to  prevent  its  occupying  the  sap),  as  a  security 
during  winter,  which  would  otherwise  be  more  likely  to 
cut  off  the  shoot,  which  has,  as  yet,  but  little  strength. 
This  lopping  a  branch,  however,  at  a  time  when  the  sap 
is  at  its  fullest,  cannot  but  injure  the  root  of  the  plantj 
by  the  temporary  stagnation  it  causes. 

Grafted  and  budded  Roses  of  all  sorts  will  be  found  to 
dwindle  away,  when  the  heads  they  carry  have  become 
weak  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  set  and  hard  for  a  whole 
season.  On  the  transplantation  of  all  worked  Roses  Teat 
care  should  be  bestowed  to  secure  the  roots  from  injury, 
as  well  as  to  replace  directly  (rapid  growing  soils  suffer- 
ing less  from  temporary  stagnation  than  delicate  ones). 
The  stock,  in  its  natural  state,  will  exist  and  recover 
almost  without  a  root,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  pre-supposes  it  to  have  been  healthy  and  vigorous, 
under  which  circumstances,  when  the  top  is  cut  off  and 
the  roots  cut  in,  the  vigour  which  is  retained  in  the  neck 
of  the  plant  will  make  extraordinary  exertions  for  its  re- 
covery ;  large  shoots  will  be  thiown  out  from  its  sides, 
and  the  activity  of  the  plant  will  be  rapidly  restored  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the-stock  be  replanted  with  any  shoots 
left  upon  it,  this  recovery  will  be  neither  so  rapid  nor  so 
certain.  Great  attention  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  prun- 
ing trees  after  transplantation,  which  operation  should 
always  be  done  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  speedy 
ascent  of  the  sap  and  formation  of  fresh  free-growing  wood 
on  the  spot  to  which  the  plant  has  been  removed.  In 
direct  opposition  to  this,  many  sorts  of  Roses,  on  their 
owu  bottoms,  require  lifting  occasionally,  to  i)revent  the 
roots  going  too  deep,  and  the  flowers  diminishing  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  to  divide  the  roots,  remove  the  de- 
cayed parts,  obtain  offsets,  &c. 

In  France,  budding  with  a  pushing  eye  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  is  frequently  used  when,  a  few- 
buds  only  being  procurable  ot  a  certain  desired  species, 
it  is  an  object  to  increase  them  as  soon  as  possible  ;  in 
this  case,  three  or  four  natural  buds  should  be  left  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  inserted,  and  these  should  he 
taken  away,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  week  between  each. 

(To  be  contir.ued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Tank-Heating. — Permit  me  to. make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations upon  the  subject  of  tank-heating,  of  which  I 
have  now  had  some  experience.  My  greenhouse  is  45 
feet  long  and  14  feet  high,  and  therefore  contains  a 
considerable  area.  This  1  have  succeeded  in  heating 
very  perfectly,  by  means  of  the  smallest  size  Rogers 
boiler  communicating  with  a  brick  gutter  cemented  :  the 
gutter  is  not  divided,  but  passes  round  the  house,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  being  avoided  by  carrying  the  water 
under  the  floor  opposite  the  door,  by  means  of  a  lead 
pipe  which  dips  and  rises  on  the  other  side  to  the  same 
level  ;  the  water  thus  leaves  the  boiler,  and  passing  once 
round  the  house  re-enters  the  boiler.  I  conceive  that  this 
arrangement  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  divided  gutter,  where 
the  water-course  is  long,  the  water  being  less  cooled^  than 
if  it  ran  round  the  house  and  back  again  before  it  re- 
entered the  boiler.  You  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
applicability  of  brick  gutters  with  slate  covering,  to  the 
case  of  greenhouses,  fearing  that  the  atmosphere  might 
be  too  much  charged  with  moisture.  I  can  assure  you 
that  fear  is  quite  groundless,  as  I  find  my  house  perfectly 
free  from  damp,  and  indeed  the  plants  require  watering 
now  every  other  day,  the  soil  becoming  quite  dry  in  that 
time  ;  a  moister  state  of  the  air  may  be  maintained  when 
proper,  by  raising  two  or  three  slates  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  The  slates  I  employ  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  are  cemented  to  each  other  at  the  sides  ;  this 
thickness  adds  to  the  strength,  but  I  imagine,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  contining  the  heat  longer  than  thinner 
slates  would  do,  which  might  be  equally  well  secured 
by  cementing  their  edges,  made  to  overlap.  There  is  an 
appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  contained  in 
these  cemented  gutters,  which  being  a  crisp  scum  and 
somewhat  like  a  coating  of  ice,  may  have  puzzled  some  of 
your  readers  who  have  seen  it.  I  may  mention  that  it  is 
chalk,  and  that  the  water  contained  in  a  recently  con- 
structed cement  tank  is  highly  charged  with  lime  j  in  fact,, 
is  pretty  strong  lime-water,  feels  soft  to  the  fingers,  and 
gives  a  bitter  taste  to  the  tongue  ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
contained  in  the  air  of  the  house,  acts  upon  the  surface  of 
tliis  hme-water,  and  converts  it  into  carbonate  of  Imie.  1 
suppose  that  this  solution  of  the  cement,  is  peculiar  to 
recently  constructed  tanks,  and  such  us  have  been  made 
use  of  before  the  air  had  the  opi>ortunity  ot  nfiling  "pon 
the  surface,  and  converting  it  into  carbouatu  of  Imie  ;  and 
should  the  evil  continue,  I  should  be  .lispused  to  draw  oil 
all  the  water,  and  allow  the  tank  to  l)e  i-xposed  to  the  oir 
for  a  few  days.  My  gardener  has  been  cmployn.g  bojimaj 
hot  wuter   fgr  the  purls  of  my  Milb'  pita  mfcDtya  l> 
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sow-bugs,  and  with  very  decided  effect,  those  numerous 
and  troublesome  little  pests  yielding  up  their  lives  by 
thousands  to  this  application — T.  Ilarrold  Fenn,  Ney- 
land,  Suffolk. 

Pines. — ■!  have  lately  seen  sooae  fine  fruit  from  youag 
plants,  at  Colney  .House,  near  Barnet.  On  Christ- 
mas week  an  Enville  was  cut  there  weighing  7  lbs. 
4  ounces  ;  a  Queen,  4  lbs.  12  ounces ;  and  a  black 
Jamaica,  5  lbs.  3  ounces.  JIany  more  were  cut  previously 
of  a  similar  size,  but  were  not  weighed.  In  the  beginning 
of  December  an  Enville  was  cut  6  lbs,  9  ounces  ;  this 
was  a  curiosity  in  its  way  ;  three  small  fruit,  each  being 
perfect,  grew  out  of  tlie  crown,  and  were  all  ripe  at  the 
same  time  with  tlie  principal  fruit.  Mr.  Jobn  Fish,  the 
gardener  there,  grows  them  almost  entirely  in  loam  from 
Colney  Heath,  using  it  as  rough  as  possible.  He  attaches 
great  importance  to  growing  the  plants  very  fast,  and 
fruiting  them  when  they  are  young. — A  Visitor. 

The  Bcejin  Apple.— ^eXn^  a  native  of  Norfolk,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  our  excellent  Apple,  the  Beefin.  This 
is  frequently  known  by  the  names  of  Biffin  and  Beaufin  ; 
but  Bee(in  is  the  true  name,  originating  from  its  striking 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  raw  beef. — M.  G. 

Gourds.. — A  correspondent  some  time  since  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  Poliron  Jaune  grown  in 
England  to  anything  like  the  size  and  perfection  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  north  of  France.  In  the  year  1S22, 
I  grew  in  my  garden  at  Stoke  Newington,  from  seed  which 
I  bad  of  the  Society  in  Regent-street,  a  fruit  which  weighed 
130  lbs.,  and  which  measured  in  circumference  5  feet 
85  inches.  This  I  intended  to  exhibit  at  a  meeiing  of 
the  Society,  but  could  not,  at  the  time,  find  a  convenient 
conveyance.  After  keeping  it  several  weeks,  till  it  began 
to  decay  at  the  part  where  it  had  rested  upon  the  ground, 
it  was  placed  upon  the  hall  table  as  a  curiosity,  and  was 
cut  up  and  used,  in  lieu  of  Peas  for  soup,  which  was  of 
a  bright  golden  colour  and  excellent  flavour. — J.  B.  K,L. 

Ea^crescenccs  on  Oak. — '*  T.  G.  Clilhero,"  at  p. '2'2  of 
this  year's  Chronicle^  appears  to  have  misunderstood  me 
on  this  subject,  where  1  said  ihe  timber  of  trees  having 
excrescences  was  generally  shaky  and  worthless.  '*  T.  G.'' 
says,  "it  is  often  times  more  value,  if  not  unsound,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  curliness,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  unsoundness."  He  says,  further, 
"that  such  treesgrow  as  vigorously  as  others,  their  neigh- 
bours." Trees  may  appear  to  grow  vigorously,  and  yet  be 
■unsound  in  the  inside,  ^yhat  I  said  was,  that  the  trees 
(alluding  to  those  growing  in  Porkington-park,)  appeared 
to  be  of  a  great  age,  and  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  from 
Tarious  causes,  and  that  those  that  had  been  cut  down 
were  found  to  be  decayed  in  the  inside  ;  namely,  all  the 
wood  that  had  been  formed  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  excrescences.  1  have  lately  seen  many  Oak- 
trees,  including  Pollards,  covered  with  excrescences.  The 
Pollards  are  all,  "more  or  less,  decayed  inside,  some  of 
them  are  quite  hollow  ;  but  to  look  at  their  branches,  they 
appear  to  be  in  vigorous  growth.  A  person  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  working  up  such  trees  says,  that  if 
the  trees  are  old  he  invariably  hnds  the  timber  either  de- 
cayed or  beginning  to  decay.  Heoce  it  is  only  the  curled 
excrescence  that  is  of  much  value.  He  confirms  what 
"T.  G."  says  respecting  its  shrinking  and  requiring  five 
or  six  years'  seasoning,  before  being  worked  into  furni- 
ture, SiC'i  and  says  that  it  requires  to  be  cut  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  for  such  purposes,  or  it  is  of  no  value.  The 
reason  of  curled  wood  of  Oak  shrinking,  and  requiring  so 
long  a  time  to  season  before  it  can  be  advantageously  made 
Tise  of,  appears  to  be  the  premature  decay  of  some' of  the 
annual  shoots  and  buds,  on  account  of  their  being  crowded 
closely  together;  they  are  inclosed  in  the  living  wood, 
similar  to  the  decayed  branches  sometimes  inclosed  in 
other  timber ;  these  make  spaces  in  the  wood  like  small 
holes  and  fissures,  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  excres- 
cences are  an  after-grotvth,  formed  by  the  filaments  or 
woody  tissue  from  the  numerous  annual  buds  and  shoots 
that  grow,  as  it  were,  on  the  original  wood,  being  ob- 
structed by  some  cause  in  descending.  Such  curled  wood 
recently  formed,  is  generally  sound  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  it  is  only  the  curled  wood  that  is  valuable,  and 
not  the  first-formed  straight-grained  timber.  Such  wood 
would  be  more  valuable  and  more  in  demand,  if  cabinet- 
makers knew  the  proper  way  of  cutting  and  seasoning  it 
for  their  purposes,  as  it  is  the  timber  of  such  trees  that  is 
of  little  value.  "  T.  G."  is  wrong  when  he  says  "  the 
excrescences  occur  from  a  tendency  the  trees  have  to  throw 
out  roots  from  every  part  of  the  stem."  He  instances 
the  roots,  or  protuberances  that  would  be  roots,  in  some 
kind  of  Apple-trees ;  but  the  excrescences  on  the  Oak  and 
Elm  are  very  different  from  the  knobs  or  burrs  on  some 
tind  of  Apples,  which  is  an  efi'ort  to  make  roots,  but  they 
cannot  do  this,  except  in  a  close,  moist,  atmosphere  ;  the 
knobs  on  old  Cherry  or  other  trees  not  apt  to  emit  roots, 
must  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  descending  filaments. 
Protuberances  of  these,  if  of  a  large  size,  would  probably 
be  curled  like  the  Oak  and  Elm  ;  but  the  annual  young 
shoots  and  buds  on  the  Oak  and  Elm  make  no  roots  at 
all,  except  "T.  G."  designates  the  obstructed  woody  tissue 
roots,  or  the  rudiments  of  roots  ;  neither  does  the  curliness 
penetrate  into  the  previously-formed  wood,  but  is  evidently 
an  excrescence  formed  upon,  and  after  the  original  wood 
begins  to  decay  in  the  inside,  whether  visible  or  not  to 
outward  appearance.  All  the  trees  having  excrescences  in 
Porkington  Park,  seem  to  be  past  their  best,  and,  no 
doubt,  beginning  to  decay  inside  ;  in  many  of  them  the 
decay  is  perfectly  visible  either  at  bottom,  middle,  or  top  ; 
hence,  when  durable  and  profitable  timber  is  required, 
such  trees  should  be  felled  as  soon  as  the  excrescences 
make  their  appearance,  except  it  is  desirable  in  parks  or 
'  plea'^ure-grounds  to  retain  them  for  their  singular  appear- 
ance and  the  value  of  the  curled  wood. —  }V.  BiUington. 


Durabilily  of  Ouk-Umber, — I  fear  that  the  beam  found 
at  Oswestry,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  BiUington,  {Gar- 
deners^ Chronicle,  1844,  pp.  69  and  117),  is  not  so  old  as 
he  supposes.  When  reading  that  account,  it  struck  me 
that  the  numerals  were  so  given  by  him  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  aie  the  Arabic  numerals  now  in  use  ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  date  really  intended 
is  1035.  If  Arabic  numerals  were  at  all  in  use  at  tha' 
date,  which  I  doubt,  they  must  have  been  very  rarely 
used.  It  is  also  highly  improbable  that  the  person  who 
built  the  house,  supposing  the  date  to  be  1035,  should 
have  been  sufliciently  acquainted  with  letters  to  be  able 
to  use  them  in  this  case,  more  especially  as  the  Rev,  T. 
Salway  informs  me  that  they  are  very  perfectly  formed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Oswestry  was  upon  a  dis- 
turbed frontier,  and  also  that  grants  of  that  early  time 
are  usually  not  dated,  and  that  even  William  the  Con- 
queror himself  could  not  write.  Mr.  Salway.  tells  me 
that  he  believes  that  the  date  was  originally  1G35,  and 
that  some  person  has  altered  it  by  cutting  away  the  top 
of  the  6.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Oak-beam  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  more  than  200  years  old,  instead  of  809 ; 
and  this  is  of  consequence,  from  an  argument  for  the 
durability  of  Oak  being  derived  from  the  former  supposed 
date. — Charles  C.  Bahington. 

Garden  Varnishes. — The  composition  described  by 
"  Devoniensis,"  at  p.  301,  1843,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
is  used  by  the  fishermen  on  the  Norfolk  coast  to  pay  their 
stout  calico-jackets  with,  thus  making  them  waterproof. 
They  add  a  little  mutton  suet.  The  mixture  is  as  follows  : 
— 1  gallon  of  pale  linseed-oil,  Zs.  9*/.,  3  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead, 
Zd.,  10:i-oz.  white  resin,  \\d.,  and  ^Ib.  mutton  suet,  3c?.— 
in  all  4^.  4\f/.  the  gallon.  These  simmered  together  will 
make  a  useful  varnish,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  use  of 
the  sugar  of  lead  is  merely  to  dry  the  oil. — Rambler. 

Miscelhuieous. — J.  K.  suggests  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  country  gardeners  if  gentlemen,  instead  of 
giving  money  prizes,  were  to  offer  rare  plants  as  rewards 
at  floral  exhibitions.  This,  he  imagines,  would  create  a 
more  general  desire  for  fine  flowers.  For  instance,  he  says, 
if  a  dozen  of  Verbenas  in  flower  were  given  for  a  prize,  it 
would  encourage  many  to  become  florists,  and  thus 
strengihen  the  object  of  a  society.  A  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  objects  exhibited  would  likewise  by  this  means 

be   increased. Verox,    a    known    correspondent,     in 

justice  to  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  states,  that  about  this 
time  last  year  he  planted  a  few  canes,  had  from  them, 
which  bore  abundantly  very  large  fruit,  and  continued 
bearing  until  the  frost.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  more 
this  year,  being  so  much  delighted  with  the  flavour,  size, 

and  long-continuance  of  bearing. J.  P.  intimates  that 

guano  is  an  effectual  destroyer  of  worms,  as  long  as  its 
influence  lasts,  and  that  by  applying  it  frequently  in 
small  doses  its  action  may  be  extended  much.  Being  also 
beneficial  in  promoting  growth,  it  is  an  important  friend 

to  the  gardener. J.  G.  informs  us   that  he  planted  a 

few  early  Kidney  Potatoes  in  an  old  Pine  bed  in  a  Vinery, 
about  the  beginning  of  December.  He  put  about  two 
feet  of  leaves  in  the  bed,  and  covered  the  tubers  about 
nine  inches  deep  with  soil.  They  came  up  very  strong  ; 
but  being  f:ir  from  the  glass  they  became  drawn.  When 
they  were  about  18  inches  high,  he  pinched  about  half  an 
inch  off  the  leading  shoots  of  part  of  tliem,  leaving  a  few 
untouched.  Those  that  were  stopped  began  in  a  few  days 
to  form  Potatoes,  but  those  that  were  not  stopped  pro- 
duced only  a  bunch  of  fibres.  Of  the  former  a  very  fair 
crop  is  now  ripening  off,  and  our  correspondent  says  that 
any  kind  of  pit,  however  far  from  the  glass,  will  answer  the 

purpose  under  this   treatment. R.  P.  states  that  his 

Vines  are  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  fruiting  Pine-stove. 
Some  of  them  are  fruitful,  others  are  not,  although  appa- 
rently producing  equally  luxuriant  wood  ;  they  are  planted 
outside,  and  introduced  into  the  house  by  holes  under  the 
front  lights.  The  first  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  with  two 
branches;  one  branch,  which  produces  thirty  bunches,  is 
trained  up  the  rafter,  the  other  runs  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  front  lights,  until  it  reaches  the  adjoining  rafter,  up 
which  it  is  also  trained,  but  it  produces  no  fruit.  The  White 
Frontignan  is  trained  up  the  next  rafter  ;  it  bears  eighty 
bunches,  while  the  Black  Muscat,  trained  along  the  front, 
and  taken  up  the  adjoining  rafter,  is  perfectly  unproduc- 
tive. Next  follows  a  Black  Hamburgh,  that  was  cut  down 
last  year;  it  is  tramed  in  the  same  way,  and  bears  a  good 
crop  on  the  branch  taken  up  the  rafter  ;  they  are  all  pruned 
on  the  spur  system.  [It  appears  that  the  upright  shoots 
are  fruitful,  whilst  those  trained  horizontally  are  un- 
fruitful.     The  former   should   be  waved.     Has  any  one 

seen  a  similar  case?] A  Paddy,  speaking  of     Heath 

edgings,  observes,  that  Heath  will  grow  in  any  ordinary 
garden-soil,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  at  any  season. 
He  informs  us  that  he  has  pulled  up  young  plants  from 
their  natural  bed  in  all  seasons,  and  larger  plants  in  flower, 
all  of  which  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  garden  ;  he  states 
that  the  flowers  are  as  brilliant  as  if  they  yere  produced 
on  their  native  wilds. 


Socfctfes. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Feb.  2. — A.Gerard,  Esq., in  the  chair.  Various  donations 
to  the  Library  and  Herbarium  were  announced,  including 
44  new  species  of  Mosses,  collected  at  Swan  River  by 
Mr.  J.  Drummond. — Read,  the  commencement  of  a 
paper  by  E.  Lees,  Esq.,  being  A  Synoptical  View  of 
the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in  groups,  with 
explanatory  remarks.  The  groups  into  wliich  Mr. 
Lees  unites  the  species  have  been  already  reported  in  this 
journal,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  last  year. 
The  list  of  species  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  new 
Catalogueof  British  plants,  now  in  the  press,  for  the  Botani- 
cal Society  of  London.     The  following  explanations  in  the 


words  of  the  author  will  sufficiently  show  that  this  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  founded  upon  any  brief  or  super- 
ficial study  of  his  subject : — "  Having  previously  designated 
the  general  groups  into  which  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi 
are  divisible,  I  now  proceed  to  attempt  the  more  difficult 
task  of  describing  the    species  in  each  group,  and  tracing 
them  in  succession  in  a  synoptical  form.     In  doing  this, 
as  I  must  necessarily  .propose  some  alterations,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  the  candid  and  inquiring  Botanist  should  be- 
informed  as  to  the  principles   1  have  kept  in  view,     la 
the  first  place,  then,   I  have  desired  to  make  no  innova- 
tion but  what  seemed  imperatively  required  for  correct 
elucidation ;  and  have,  therefore,  made    every  effort  to 
profit  by  the  labours  of  preceding  eminent  Botanists  who;- 
have  particula.ly  studied  the   Rubi,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,. 
Drs.  Weihe  and  Nees   von  Esenbeck,   Mr.  Borrer,  and 
Professor  Lindley.     But,  secondly,  I  have  observed  with 
the  eye  of  an  original  explorer,  tracing  every  form  that 
appeared  to  me  different,  without   reference  to  the  ideas 
of  other  Botanists.     And,  thirdly,  having  observed  the 
same   plants    iu    a   living   state   for    several    successive 
years,     I     have     collated     and     revised     my     original 
observations,     sketched     every     apparent    species,    and 
compared    them    again    and     again    with    tiie    figures, 
descriptions,    and    named    specimens    of    Botanists    of 
authority.     Thus,  I  have  been  enabled,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  understand  the  forms  to  which  particular  names  have 
been  assigned,   and  to  test  their  propriety  by   my  own 
experience ;    I    trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  assumption  when  I  may  differ  from  others, 
being  only  anxious  for  the  nearest  approximation  to  cor- 
rectness.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  species  in  this  genus  ;  for,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  forms  in 
every    '  group '   may   be   really  only    varieties    sporting 
from  a  normal  form,  and  into  each  other  ;  but,  if  Botany 
be  a  science  of  discrimination,  it  is  at  any  rate  convenient 
to   name   every    remarkable    form    as  a  species  or  sub- 
species ;  since,  otherwise,  minor  variations  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  or  must  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
more  important  deviations  of  structure.      Indeed,  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  elaborate  '  Rubi 
Germanici,'  has    well  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Leighton,  in  the  ''Shropshire  Flora,' — '  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  all  the  forms  proposed  by  my  friend  Mr». 
Weihe  as  species  are  to  be  considered  as  such  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,    it  is  absolutely  necessary   to   look  for  the 
greatest  number  of  forms  which  present  themselves  to  us 
in  the  genus,  before  attempting  to  judge  of  species,  and 
fixing  their  limits.     I  can  scarcely  tell  which  is  most  per- 
plexing in  the  path  of  our   science,  whether, — with  Mr. 
Wtihe,  to  distingu'sh  as  species  every  form  of  Bramble 
that  presents  itself  to  our  view, — or,  with  Mr.  Koch,  to 
consider  all  as  modifications  of  one  only.     In  this  case,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  these  are  matters  purely  of  observation, 
and  that  the  faithful  observer  of  Nature  will  find  that 
the  truth  really  lies  between  the  two  extremes.'  ^ 
LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 
March  5. — Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Milne,  of  Nottingham,  was  elected  a  Fellow. — Mr.  T. 
Hall   presented,  through  Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  a  specimen 
of  the  eight-banded  Armadillo. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  pre- 
sented specimens  of  above  50  species  of  fruits,  the  greater 
part  new  to  the  Society's  collection,  including  many  rare 
Coniferaa,  from  North  America  and  Australia  ;  the  flower- 
ing scapes  and  portions  of  the  stems  of  two  species  of- 
Xanthorrhosa  ;  the  root  of  a  species  of  Ebony  from  Mada-  ■ 
gascar;  a  specimen  ofthe  inner  Bark  and  section  of  the  stem^ 
of  the  Lace-bark  tree,  &c.— Miss  Potts,  of  Chester,  pre- 
sented specimens  of  Lepidium  latifolium,  and  of  a  ■variety  of 
Erodium   cicutarium.— The  stem  of  a  Xanthorrhoea  was. 
presented  by  T.  W.  Mann,  Esq.— A  paper  was  read  from. 
C.   C.   Babington,  Esq.,  on   the  Spiranthes  gemmipara. 
This  plant  is  the  Neottia  gemmipara  of  Smith,  and  was 
named  and   figured  by  him  in   English   Botany  from  a 
single  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Drummond,  at  Bearhaven, 
Cnstleton,  in  Ireland.  During  the  late  meeting  ofthe  British 
Association,  Mr.  Babiogton  visited  the  spot  where  the 
original  specimen  was  obtained,  and  found  about  twelve 
specimens  in  flower.     The  plant  was  confined  to  a  few 
spots  near  the  sea-shore,  occurring  on  the  drier  parts  of 
boggy  fields.     This  species  differs  considerably  from  the' 
others  of  the  genus,  but  more  especially  in  the  connection 
of  all  the  sepals  with  the  two  upper  petals.     The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  three  spiral  lines,  forming  a  dense  spike. 
The  Hybernacula,  described  in  English   Botany,  are  not 
constant.     Two  papers  were  read  from  W.  Grifl&th,  Esq. 
The  first  was  a  description  of  Cytinus  dioichs.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  and  found  parasitic  uponEriocephalus 
racemosus.     It  does   not,  however,  injure  the  plants  on 
which  it  grows.     The  second  paper  was  a  description  of 
the   genus   Mystropetalon,  which   had   been  referred  by 
Mr.  Harvey  to  the  Rhizanths,  and  to  the  order  Balano- 
phoreEe.     The  author  considered  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to 
Cynomorium,    and  that  these  two  genera  form  a  pecn- 
liar  family  of  a  very  distinct  kind. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Jlfar.  4.— George  Newport,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The^ 
president  announced  that  the  subjects  for  Mr.  Hope's-, 
two  prizes  of  five  guineas  each  were,— First,  the  Natural- 
History  of  Vesicatory  Insects,  including  an  account  of  all 
that  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  vesication,  with., 
descriptions  of  the  species ;  and  also  a  chemical  analysis: 
of  their  secretions.  Second,  the  Natural  History  of  the 
genus  Stylops.— Mr.  Stephens  exhibited  several  specimens- 
of  rare  insects,  and  amongst  others  a  variety  of  Melitaea 
Euphrosyne,  taken  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual  for  this 
species. — Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  variety  of  Arctia  Chaa, 
with  larger  wings  and  antennse  than  usual  ,*  also  the 
cocoons  of  a  species  of  Ichneumon,  attached  to  a  piece  o 
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cord,  and  from  which  the  insects  escaped  at  either  end. — 
Mr.  Doubleday  exhibited  a  new  species  of  Polyommatus, 
from  the  Missouri. — Four  species  of  Papilio,  from  Assam, 
•were  exhibited,  two  were  new,  and  tlie  other  two  had  not 
yet  been  figured. — -Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  specimens 
of  an  orthopterous  insect,  in  wliicli  the  leg  had  been  re- 
produced after  having  been  broken  off.  The  new  leg  was 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the 
absence  of  the  warty  projections  which  exist  on  the  old 
ones.  He  believed  that  no  reproduction  of  parts  took 
place  in  those  insects  which  undergo  what  is  called  per- 
fect metamorphosis.  The  antennrs  of  the  larvce  of  Ra- 
phidia  had  been  reproduced,  but  this  genus  must  be  looked 
upon  as  having  an  imperfect  metamorphosis,  as  the  pupa 
moved  when  touched,  some  days  before  it  passed  into  the 
imago  state.  IMr.  Westwood  also  read  a  paper  on  the 
economy  of  the  genus  Palmon.  This  genus  belonged  to 
the  Ichneumonidce,  and  a  species  of  it  had  been  described 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  "Entomological  Maga- 
zine," as  attacking  the  eggs  of  a  species  of  Mantis.  The 
eggs  of  the  Mantis  are  covered  over  with  a  woolly  case, 
■which  however  did  not  prevent  the  Palmon  from  deposit- 
ing its  ova  in  the  case.  This  fact  the  author  considered 
■was  opposed  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Curtis  in 
his  paper  on  the  cocoons  of  the  larvje  of  Dieloceras 
Ellisii,  which  he  supposed  were  covered  with  wool  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  the  IchneumonidEe.  A  discussion 
followed  the  reading  this  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
President  observed  that  he  believed  the  law  of  the  repro- 
duction of  parts  was  the  same  in  alt  the  Articnlata.  The 
reason  why  the  limbs  of  the  larvce  of  insects  undergoing  a 
perfect  metamorphosis  were  not  reproduced  was,  that  they 
died  of  hemorrhage  from  the  wound.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
H.  Goodsir's  observations  on  the  reproduction  of  the  legs 
of  the  Crustacea,  which  Mr.  Goodsir  had  traced  to  the 
existence  of  a  gland  for  the  especial  purpose.  He  hoped, 
however,  those  observations  would  be  repeated.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  the  curious  fact  was  stated  that 
sometimes  insects  belonging  to  winged  genera  failed  to 
develop  their  wings,  and  were  wingless,  whilst  sometimes 
■wingless  species,  of  which  the  too  common  Cimex 
lectularia  (Bug)  was  an  example,  took  to  themselves 
■wings  and  begun  to  fly. 


A  History  of  British  Fossil  Mummalia  and  Birds  has 
been  commenced  in  monthly  Parts  by  Prof.  Owen.  The 
Autkor  proposes  "  to  give  a  description  of  the  most 
instructive  and  remarUable  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammals 
and  Birds  of  the  British  islands  ;  to  define  their  generic 
and  specific  characters,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  by 
such  remains  ;  to  deduce  therefrom,  by  physiological 
comparisons,  the  habits  of  the  species  when  living;  to 
trace  out  their  zoological  affinities,  and  to  indicate  their 
geological  relations,  and  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Great  Britain."  We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  will  be  an  important  publication,  and  most 
acceptable  to  Geologists.  The  first  Number  is  executed  in 
the  same  beautiful  manner  as  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  other 
■works,  and  the  name  of  Prof.  Owen  is  the  best  of  all 
guarantees  for  the  value  of  the  information  it  contains. 


A  Descriptive  List  of  Perennial  Grass-SeedSf  by  J. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  is  a  single  sheet  of  paper  set- 
ting forth  the  kinds  of  soil  best  suited  for  the  Grasses  and 
other  plants  employed  in  forming  permanent  pasture  arti- 
ficially. It  will  be  found  useful,  and  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  authors. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.  By  William  Black. 
3d  Edition.  8vo.  Longmans. 
This  is  a  complete  account  of  the  process  of  brewing 
in  the  large  way,  with  directions  for  conducting  the  ope- 
ration properly  in  small  households.  Among  the  novel 
"views  of  the  author,  we  may  more  particularly  mention 
his  opinion,  that  the  quality  of  malt  dejiends  on  the  soil 
on  which  the  Barley  is  grown  ;  and  that  the  bad  quality 
of  beer,  although  no  doubt  owing  very  often  to  other 
causes,  is  frequently  caused  by  the  unsuspected  agency  of 
galvanic  influence.  For  the  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  these  views,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

\The  Natural  History  of  the  County   of  Stafford. 

By  Robert  Garner,  F.L.S.  London.  Van  Voorst. 
There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  excite  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  natural  history  than  well-written,  interesting 
accounts  of  local  objects.  However  important  lists  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  technical  descrii)tions  of  strata, 
Ac,  may  be  to  the  advancement  of  bcience,  they  are  not 
things  that  interest  the  feelingp,  and  induce  persons  to 
embark  in  their  study.  Up  to  tliis  time  there  have  been 
bat  few  books  published  on  local  natural  history,  embrac- 
ing all  the  objects  of  intcrcet  in  a  particular  district. 
Thi«  may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  persons,  with  time 
and  leisure,  who  could  accomplibh  such  a  task.  It  has, 
however,  been  done  in  the  volume  before  us  for  the  county 
of  Stafford,  by  Mr.  Garner  ;  and  few  pcrsoDS  could  have 
been  found  more  competent  to  the  task. 

The  work  commences  with  Homc  history  of  the  eminent 
men  who  have  been  born,  or  have  lived,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  The  geography,  mclcorology,  antiquiti'.'S,  geo- 
logy, zoology,  and  botany  or  the  county,  arc  treated  of  in 
■ncceMive  cliapt'-rH.  All  i\ic*t  subjectii  are  developed  at 
•omc  length,  and  the  zoological  and  botanical  departments 
contain  general  observations  of  an  introductory  nature, 
that  will  make  the  volume  serve,  in  some  mcawiirc,  as  a 
text-book  for  the  study  of  animals  and  plants.  We  can- 
not, howcfer,  commend  Mr.  Garner  for  arranging  bin 
pUnts  according  to  the  Linnioan  system.  None  of 
the  Floras  of    the  whole  island  are  so  arranged   now, 


and  it  will  soon  be  more  calculated  to  puzzle  than  to 
assist  the  student  in  botany.  The  Flora  of  Staffordshire 
is  somewhat  northern  and  subalpine,  the  surface  of  the 
county  lying  between  700  and  1500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  quite  deficient  in  many  of  the  pUnts 
very  common  in  the  south  of  England  and  near  London, 
and  comparatively  few  of  the  plants  of  the  chalk  are  found, 
as  Stafford  consists  principally  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
In  addition  to  the  flowering  plants,  there  are  lists  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  which,  seem  to  be  tolerably  full,  and  much 
more  complete  than  such  lists  usually  are. 

There  are  interesting  accounts  of  the  lead,  copper,  and 
coal  mines,  and  also  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  A 
memoir  is  added  of  that  extraordinary  man  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, to  whom  his  country  and  the  world  are  so  much 
indebted,  for  extending  and  beautifying  the  art  of  pottery. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  the  youngest  of  13  children, 
and  at  11  years  old  begun  to  work  at  his  father's  business. 
He  'U'as,  however,  obliged  to  give  up,  in  consequence  of  a 
lameness.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  difficulties,  he 
by  his  genius  and  perseverance  obtained  that  Vi'ealth  and 
position  which  are  ■n-ell  known  to  all. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  engravings  of 
antiquities,  trees,  animals,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
and  we  can  but  recommend  the  volume  to  those  who  take 
a  general  interest  in  natural  history,  and  especially  those 
who  are  living  in  the  county  of  Stafford L.  E. 


NOTICESopNEWPLANTSWHlCHAKE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

SAxiFRAfiA  ciLiATA.  Fringed  Saxifrage.  (^Hnrdy  Perennial.) 
Sa:itFKi^tfceEP.  "'Decandria  Dl^ynia.— This  plant,  of  the  section 
Bergenia,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  S.ligalata,  is  like  tliat  species 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Nortliern  India.  Dr.  Royle  speaks 
of  it  thus  :  — "  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  naming  tliis  plant,  as 
the  published  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  distributed  specimens 
ofWall.  Cat.  4492.  and  figures  nf  S.  ligulata,  to  which  it  is  most 
nearly  allied,  do  not  correspond  witli  one  another;  indeed,  two 
distinct  species  pass  pnder  that  name.  The  plant,  S.  ciliata,  is 
found  on  the  Mussnorce  and  Suen  Ranp:e,  at  lower  elevations 
than  S.  ligulata."  The  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  raif^ed  from  seeda  sent  under  the  name  of  S.  ciliata, 
from  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Saharunpur.  We  must  remark 
th;-\t  Dr.  Walpers  has  a  second  S.  ciliata  from  India;  the  latter 
being  S.  imbricata  of  Roylc.  This  is  a  robust  hardy  perennial, 
requiringthe  same  soil  and  treatment  as  S.  crassifolia;  but  when 
])lanted  in  the  open  border  it  must  not  have  a  situation  which  is 
damp  in  winter  or  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plants,  or  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sewn,  when  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  a 
small  portion  of  loam,  It  flowers  about  May,  in  the  open  border. 
—  Botanicut  Register. 

Nelumbtum  Caspicu.ii.  Caspian Nelumbi urn.  (Stove  Aquatic.) 
NelumTJiacera^  PTTlywdeliihia  Polygynia.— We  are  hap^iy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  publishing  this,  not  only  for  its  awn  sake,  but 
because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  pointintc  out  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  the  Caspian  and  Indian  Nclumbia.  According 
to  M.  De  Candolle  all  the  Nelumbia  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
are  varieties  of  one  species,  andthis  opinion  is  generally  adopted. 
It  is,  however,  diflacult  to  believe  that  the  deep  red  Nelumbiura 
of  India,  with  very  sharp-pointed  petals,  such  as  is  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine  "  t.  39:6,  and  elsewhere,  can  be  the  same 
with  the  blunt-petalled  white-flowered  plant  "  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  near  Astrachan,  in  a  part  of  the  ri\'er  called  Tschul- 
pan,  amongst  reeds  intermixed  with  Nymphseas  and  Trapa," 
which,  according  to  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Steven,  is  the  locality 
of  this  plant.  M.  De  Candolle  indeed  suspected  that  it  must  be 
different,  but  lie  did  not  remark  in  tlie  dried  specimens  examined 
by  him  any  character  beyond  the  bluntness  of  the  petals  and 
Llieir  general  uniformity  in  size,  and  upon  that  distinction  he  was 
unwilling  to  rely.  The  true  difference  seems  to  consist  iu  the 
very  small  number  of  carpels,  which  do  not  appear  to  exceed 
nine,  while  in  the  great  Indian  species  they  are  as  numerous  as 
thirty  or  thirly-fhree.  Speaking  of  N.  speciosum  and  its  sup- 
posed varieties,  Dr.  Roxburgh  writes  as  follows:— "I  have  met 
with  only,  tvjo  sorts  on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  one  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  the  other  with  flowers  perfectly  wliite,  and 
since  that  time  a  third  variety  has  beeu  brought  from  China  with 
smaller  rosy  flowers.  They  grow  in  such  sweet  water  lakes, 
&c.,  as  do  not  dry  up  during  the  driest  season,  and,  on  tlie  coast, 
fiuwer  all  the  year  roi-ind.  In  Bengal  they  flower  daring  the  hot 
season,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  ripen  their  seed  about  the 
close  of  the  rains.  In  Chinn  there  is  a  still  more  beautiful  bright 
crimson  variety,  which  they  call  Hung-Iin  j  I  have  hitherto  only 
seen  a  drawing  of  it.  The  white  Neliimbium  differs  iu  few  re- 
spects from  the  red  one,  and  may  be  considered  as  only  a  variety 
of  it.  The  tender  shoots  of  the  roots  between  the  joints  of  both 
sorts  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  either  simply  boiled  or  in  their 
curries.  The  seeds  are  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled.  The  leaves 
are  used  to  eat  off  instead  of  plates.  Tiiese  holy  and  beautiful 
plants  are  often  met  with  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hin- 
doos undL'r  their  Sanscrit  name  Fadma."  It  is  a  stove  aquatic, 
requiring  to  be  kept  dry  during  winter.  Before  puttingit  into  the 
water,  which  ought  to  be  done  about  the  beginning  of  l-ehruary, 
it  should  be  repotted  in  sandy  loam  mixed  with  pieces  of  santU 
stone,  to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  drainage,  for  fclie  water  in 
which  it  is  grown  requires  to  be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  should  never  be  a:iowed  (especially  in  summer)  to  be  below 
80'='.  About  the  end  of  October,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
the  pot  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  dried  off  gradually. 
As  the  soil  becomes  dry  it  will  crack  or  leave  tlio  sides  of  the  pot, 
wliich  should  be  filled  up  with  sand,  in  order  to  cover  many  roots 
that  would  otherwise  be  exposed.— If 0 (!«/).( cuZ  lie/^tnter. 


Miscellaaieoiis. 

Af/e  and  Extraordinary  Size  of  an  Oak. — -At  about  6 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Saintes  (in  the  Lower  Charente),  near 
the  road  to  Cozes,  stands  an  old  Oak-tree,  in  thw  large 
court  of  a  modern  mansion,  which  still  promises  to  live 
m;iny  ccnturie9,  if  the  axe  of  some  Vandal  does  not  cut  it 
down.  The  following  are  the  proportions  ot  this  king  of 
the  forests  of  France,  and  probably  of  all  Europe  :  — 
Diameter  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground  .  .  from  9  to  10  yards 
„  At  the  height  of  a  man  ....  (),i  to  7^ 
,,        Atthebase  of  the  principal  branches      .     I    to  2 

,,        Of  the  whole  head -lo  to  43 

The  height  of  the  trunk a 

,,        The  general  height  of  the  tree        .        .  22 

A  room  has  biien  cut  out  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  interior 
of  the  trunk,  measuring  from  9  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
0  ft.  hiyh,  and  thi^  have  cut  a  circnhir  seut  out  of  the 
Holid  wood.  Thfiy  put  a  round  table  in  the  middle  when 
it  is  wanted,  round  wliich  twelve  gucsl«  can  flit.  A  door 
and  a  window  adi.iit'dnylight  into  tliin  new  sort  of  dining- 
room,  which  is  adorned  by  a  living  carpet  of  I'^eriia, 
Kiingi,  LichcnH;  &c.  Upon  a  phitiMjf  wood  tuken  from 
tlie  trunk,  about  the  huigtit  of  [he  duor,  200  concentric 


annual  rings  have  been  counted,  whence  it  results,  in 
taking  a  horizontal  radius  from  the  ex'jerior  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  Oak,  that  there  must  have  been  from 
1800  to  2000  of  these  rings,  which  makes  its  age  nearly 
2000  years.  —  A/males  de  la  Societe  d^ Agriculture  de  la 
Rochelle. 

Art  Economical  Polish  Beverage. — Into  sixty  quarts  of 
water  put  three  ounces  of  Elder  flowers,  five  pounds  of 
common  brown  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  and  one  of 
brandy ;  infuse  them  for  three  days,  stirring  them  once 
every  day.  This  beverage,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
"  Agricultural  Journal  of  Aix,"  is  quite  as  agreeable  as 
beer,  and  costs  ten  times  less.— 7?eu.  Hort.,  1843, p.  468. 

Tea  in  J/if/ia.— The  Tea  plantation  at  Kaola  Ghir,  oa 
the  western  branch  of  the  Tonse  Canal,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  symptoms  of  slowly  returning 
animation  in  the  Dhoon.  There  are  to  be  seen  5000 
vigorous  plants  of  the  shrub,  thriving  with  a  luxuriance 
unequalled,  we  were  .assured  by  the  Malli,  Cheyt  Ram, 
and  the  Chowdrie  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Nanuck,  unequalled  in  any  other  garden  in  the 
country.  Many  of  the  plants  had  blossoms  and  seeds 
upon  them,  and  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  plantations  may  be  carried  within  half  a  dozen 
years.  Tiie  increase,  this  year  atone,  at  Kaola  Ghir,  by 
Dr.  Jameson's  orders,  esceeds  300O  plants,  and  next  vear 
it  might  be  20,000  !  The  best  plants  are  raised  from 
seeds,  layering  appearing  not  to  be  so  quick  nor  so  good 
a  process  ;  and  these  seedlings  produce  in  the  third  year, 
a  few  even  in  the  second,  a  large  crop  of  seeds,  which  of 
course  may  be  employed  iu  ext'^nding  the  plantations. 
In  20  years,  the  entire  Tea  market  of  the  world  might  be 
furnished  from  the  Dlioon  and  similar  Indian  localities." 
—  r/ie  J/ii'/s-,  an  Indian  Paper.  ^* 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSta.LiONyEKVATORIES,  &c. 

Krep  up  a  moist  heat  of  75°  or  SU°,  and  let  the  house  be  rather 
close,  in  order  to  encourage  newly-potted  plants.  Proceed  with 
potting  the  different  tribes  as  before  mentioned;  watch  carefully 
over  seedling?,  and  get  in  cuttings  of  those  plants  you  wish  to 
increase  as  eailyas  possible.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  strike 
cuttings. 

Cimsevmttorp. —CWmh^rz  will  now  begin  to  spread  over  this 
house,  and  will  require  particular  care  in  training  them  regularly 
at  first,  Stephanotus  floribundus  seems  rather  more  hardy  than 
Passifiora  Loudoni :  both  survived  in  the  conservatory  here, 
ihis  winter,  In  a  temperature  that  averaged  45°;  they  are 
now  beginning  to  grow  freely.  Little  syringing  should  be 
done  here,  on  account  of  the  bloom  ;  water  must  therefore  be 
poured  on  the  paths,  and  any  spare  places,  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  and  cool.  See  that  insects  are  kept  down,  and 
that  plants  have  sufiicient  room.  Specimen  plants  are  easily 
injured  at  this  time,  if  they  are  crowded  togetlier;  all  the  plants 
broughtin  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  only  sliould  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom. 

Greenhouse. — Some  of  the  more  hardy  and  common  plants  in 
this  house  might  now  be  turned  out  to  some  sheltered  place,  in 
order  to  give  more  room  to  the  finer  kinds.  Young  plants  in 
small  pots  might  now  be  potted  on  tiic  one-shift  system;  butfor 
this,  it  is  essential thattheir  roots  are  notmuch  matted,  and  that 
they  are  in  a  growing  state.  The  only  disadvantage  in  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  alter  a  few  years  the  soil  will  subside  too  much  in 
the  pot,  aud  many  delicate  plants  will  not  bear  the  pots  to  be 
filled  up  again.  The  best  remedy  against  this,  is  to  place  an  in- 
verted pot  over  the  drainage^  as  is  often  done  for  Orchidacesc, 
and  to  have  it  so  adjusted,  that  when  you  place  the  small  ball 
on  the  bottom  of  it,  the  top  of  the  ball  will  be  level  with  the  top 
of  the  large  pot.  A  small  Heath  thus  treated  may  safely  be 
tru'^ted  in  the  largest  pot  :  the  collar  of  the  plant  always  remains 
at  the  same  le^'el  at  which  it  is  first  placed. 

Forcing-pits.  — KeGp  every  part  cf  these  pits  full  of  plants, 
cuttings,  &c.  ;  any  plant  that  can  be  forced  into  flower  during 
spring  is  desirable.  Tlie  Glycine  sinensis  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
force  in  a  heat  of  55°  to  5o°;  we  have  it  now  beautifully  in 
bloom.  All  the  species  of  Jasmine  force  well;  if  they  are  kept 
under-potted,  and  their  young  wood  is  constantly  stopped  in  the 
growing  season,  they  form  loose  bushes,  and  give  up  their 
climbing  habit  when  thcv  are  more  manageable  for  forcing. 
Honeysuckles  might  doubtless  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  All 
American  plants  require  large  quantities  of  water  when 
forced.  Introduce  dry  bulbs  of  sorts  to  succeed  Gloxinias  and 
Acliimcnes,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  of  Balsams,  Coxcombs,  Urowal- 
has,Thunbergias.&c.— D.  B. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Dt^pitrlment. 

The  weather  has  beeu  so  exceedingly  precarious  of  late  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  operations  already  recom- 
mended have  been  performed  ;  therefore  look  back  to  former 
calendars,  and  bring  the  work  up  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Worms  are  very troublesomethis  showery  weather,  buttlicy  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  watcrmg  the  turf  occasionally  with  lime- 
water  made  from  stone  lime,  or  they  may  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  then  removed  byhand,  by  wateringwith. 
a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  bestpliiuto  dissolve 
tViis  mineral  poison  is  to  add  its  weight  of  spirits  of  salts  to  it. 
Attend  to  mowing,  sweeping,  and  everything  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote neatness.  Vacatit  beds  in  the  Flower-Garden  will  be  bene- 
fited by  being  dug  over  again  when  they  are  dry. 

S/(;'!(iit')'^.— If  it  is  intended  to  make  any  addition  of  new  shrubs 
or  trees  iu  this  department  they  should  be  got  in  immediately. 
Paulovnia  imperialis  is  a  noble  plant,  if  for  its  leaves  only,  and 
should  be  planted  on  every  lawn;  it  will  require  protec- 
tion until  the  stem  gets  woody;  but  after  that  it  will  probably 
stand  as  well  as  Catalpa  syringifolia.  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
one  of  the  noblest  plants  we  have,  and  many  of  the  Cedars, 
Pinuse9,und  Cyinesses— to  say  nothing  of  Magnolias— arc  very 
beautiful.  Continue  the  coveringof  Lender  plants  for  some  time 
longer.  Pinuscs  suffer  more  from  the  destruction  of  tlicir  early 
:»prir)g  growtlis  than  from  any  other  cause  ;  therefore,  entieavour 
to  check  them  by  admitting  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  north 
siile,  and  by  keeping  the  plants  shaded  uu  sunny  days. 

Pits  (mdFrawcs.—Amoi\^  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
CRpccially  where  a  large  stock  is  required  for  flower-garden 
decoration,  is  the  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums.  Among  tho 
new  ones  which  bloomed  with  mc  last  year,  may  be  mentioned 
IJiJou,  Aragu,  Grand  Napoleon,  CaHimir  Pcrler,  UemoBtliones, 
Julius  CKsar,  Abclnrd,  Ivanhoc,  Minerva,  Theresa,  Marie  and 
PliidlaH.  Several  of  these  arc  seodUngs  sent  out  for  the  lirattlmo 
la^t  HCQsnn  by  Measrs.  Chandler,  and  arc  really  excellent.  Pot 
Tuberoses  in  -iSh.  hi  turfy  soil;  and  place  them  in  u  gentle  warmth 
until  Ihey  begin  to  grow.  Thuy  arc  useful  for  setting  nmongr 
jdants  nfnrtho  wlndowR,  or  for  tho  decoration  of  the  hall  or 
drawing-room.— 11^.  P.  A. 

JIL—FLOKISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Aur{culun.—k\\uW\y^X  clays  of  these  llowcrK,  Htyh-d  AI|iincfl,  havo 
nuuh:  greut  advances  in  public  favour  <if  late.  Tliey  nru  ^e  Ih,  of 
lUI  HhadcM,  from  light  pink  imil  grey  to  dr.rk  crlrnH.ui  ami  ( cop 
purple,  the  eye  or  ceiitro  of  thu  llowur  being  yellow.  .lultied  to 
uxtrcmi;  hardiness  and  beauty,  theylikowiae  need  pruluaely.    ic 
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is  dangerous  to  grow  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Auriculas  witli 
white  grounds,  if  seed  is  an  object,  as  the  humble  bee.  particularly, 
will  carry  the  farina  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  "bastardise" 
the  ensuing  crop  of  seedlings.  They  do  not  Rppear  to  be  so  sus- 
ceptible of  wet  as  the  Auricula,  and  certainly  are  not  so  fantastic 
as  to  situation,  flowering  and  flourishing  almost  anywhere.  They 
are  usually  exhibited  at  spring  shows,  and  cannot  betoo  strongly 
recommended  to  the  admirer  of  early  flowers.  Plants  in  frames 
must  be  watched  in  rainy  weather,  taking  care  that  they  have  no 
drip;  sliould  this  be  the  case,  tlie  laps  must  be  puttied  the  first 
fine  day. 

i-'[)///aH//iw5f5  are  now  throwing  out  fibres  round  the  neck  of 
the  plant,  and  growing  fast.  If  increase  is  more  an  object  than 
blooms,  tliey  may  be  parted  to  advantage  now.  The  breed  of 
this  class  of  Florists'  flowers  requires  improvement,  and  Jias 
made  less  progress  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Tulips  ongiit  to  be  protected  from  heavy  soaking  rains,  as  well 
as  sharp  frosty  winds,  which  we  may  yet  e.vpect ;  and  the  direc- 
tions given  in  previous  Calendars  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 

Ciirnations. — From  correspondents  in  various  quarters  I  learn 
that  there  are  great  quantities  of  seedlings  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  as  crossbreeding  is  now  better  understood  and  acted 
upon  than  formerly,  we  may  confidently  expect  some  valuable 
additions  to  this  deservedly  popular  flower. 

ilanuMt'ii/r/iCA'.  — Since  beds  have  been  planted  wehave  had  heavy 
•wet;  they  should  be  protected  with  mats,  as  the  roots  are  sus- 
ceptible of  frost  when  swt-lUng,  which  olteii  occurs  alter  much 
rain  at  this  time  of  the  year.    Keep  seed-pans  moderately  moist. 

Dahlia  cuttings,  that  are  rootert,  maybe  potted  ofi'inhglit 
vegetable  or  leaf-soil,  and  put  in  close  frames  till  they  get  fresh 
hold. 

Pn7(5i>s.— Young  plants  put  out  in  beds  last  autumn  will  flower 
better  than  those  planted  in  spring.  Where  additions  are  requi- 
site, they  should  be  made  now,  taking  care  in  the  purchase  of 
them  that  you  get  the  roundest  flowers,  with  the  colours  as  well 
defined  as  possible  ;  the  smoother  and  thicker  ttie  petal  the  better, 
and  the  ground  or  body  colour  of  one  shade,  and  perfectly  clear; 
bearing  in  mind  that  white  tinged  witli  yellow,  or  yellow  stained 
■wi;h  orange,  will  not  now  do. — J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pinery.— Thk  plants  in  fruit  may  now  have  an  atmosphere  of 
70°  by  night,  and  75°  by  day.  Give  air  when  at  S5°,  and  shut  up 
at 95",  dewirg  the  plants  directly  after  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe. 
Sprinkle  the  plants  lately  potted,  morning  and  evening,  and  con- 
tinue to  shade  those  that  have  been  disrooted. 

Vinery. — Look  over  the  earliest  Grapes  again,  to  see  if  any  of 
the  bunches  are  too  thick,  in  whicli  case,  remove  as  many  berries 
as  is  necessary,  to  give  room  for  tliose  that  are  left  to  swell 
without  pressing  against  each  other.  It  is  necessary  that  syring- 
ing should  be  discontinued  whenever  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen; 
a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  air  will  assist  in  giving  it  flavour 
and  colour.  Attend  well  to  the  stopping  and  tying  of  the  shoots 
in  the  second  house.  The  late  Vines  will  now  be  swelling  their 
buds,  and  where  there  are  long  rods  of  last  year's  growth,  bend 
them  so  as  to  have  the  lowest  buds  on  the  shoots  considerably 
higher  in  the  house  than  those  near  the  points;  and  as  the 
lowest  buds  break,  keep  raising  the  shoot  gradually  till  all  are 
broken. 

Peiich-Ziouse,— In  thinning  finally  the  fruit  on  tlie  trees  in 
the  first-house,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  only  one  fruit  upon  a 
shoot  of  last  year's  growth  (excepting  where  very  strong)  if  the 
crop  has  St  t  well  and  there  is  sufficient  choice ;  but  in 'binning 
Peaches  much  depends  on  the  crop  being  regular  over  the  tree 
and  the  degree  ot  vigour  the  tree  may  possess.  One  good  fruit 
in  a  square  foot  would  be  suliicient  for  a  tree  in  a  medium  slate 
as  to  vigour,  but  more  than  tliis  should  be  left  till  after  the 
Rtoning.  Weak  branches  should  not  beallowed  to  bear  any  fruit. 
If  the  fruit  in  the  second  house  has  set  too  thick,  it  will  now 
require  a  paitial  thinning.  Tie  in  the  shoots  in  good  time,  and 
Iceep  the  syringe  in  use  twice  a  day,  and  few  insects  will 
trouble  you. 

C'/ierry- house.— Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  keep  the  niE:ht 
temperature  at  .'io'^  or  57°.  Witli  sunshine  give  air  early  shut 
up  at  Si>^,  and  syringe  immediately.  Be  cajeful  to  destroy  ail 
insects  before  the  fruit  begins  to  npen,  as  you  cannot  syringe  or 
fumigate  afterward.s. 

Fig-house.— The  Figs  now  ripening  should  be  kept  dry,  and  as 
tliey  are  liable  to  red  spiders,  use  flower  of  sulphur  on  ttie  foliage 
till  you  can  resume  the  use  of  the  syringe.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  those  plants  in  pots  that  have  much  fruit  upon  them, 
should  he  assisted  with  liquid  manure. 

Str/iu'ber)  ies.—Thewholeof  tlie  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  would 
be  benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  some  rich  snil,  or  very  rotten 
dang,  and  if  they  are  under  cover,  they  will  occasionally  require 
watering  with  liquid  manure.  Keep  those  now  swelling  of!"  their 
crop  in  the  houses  free  from  insects,  and  bring  in  a  succession 
once  a  fortnight.— (?.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Apricots  a7id  Peathes.— Proceed  wilh  the  pruning  and  nailing 
of  these  as  expeditiously  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Ii  cut  too 
soon,  an  access  will  be  given  to  the  frost,  wliich  will  induce 
Kum  and  canker  in  unfavourable  situations.  Daub  all  wounds, 
especially  large  ones,  with  thick  paint.  Anoint  Peaches  with  a  mix- 
ture of  clay,  soot,  sulphur  and  lime,  adding  soft  soap  and  tobacco- 
juice,  if  you  think  necessary.  The  great  use  of  such  paintiuR  is 
to  cover,  and  thus  prevent  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  ot  insects. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  pure  clay,  well  wrought 
up  ;  soot  and  sulphur,  if  they  do  not  nourish  the  buds,  keep  off 
birds;  and  lime  gives  the  mixture  a  lighter  appearance,  than  if 
soot  alone  were  used,  which  helps  to  keep  the  siioots  in  a  more 
equal  temperature,  by  day  and  night. 

Caiilijlou-cr. —Suw  hi  a  slight  hotbed  for  succession.  It  is  best 
to  sow  little  and  often.  A  regular  supply  is  thus  obtained,  and 
no  superabundance. 

Celtri/.— Sow  in  a  slipht  hotbed,  or  under  a  hand-light.  Prick 
out  in  pots  what  was  previously  sown. 

Tomatoes  and  Capsicums.  — Sow  in  heat  to  get  them  forward,  as 
Otherwise  they  do  no  good  in  unfavourable  places^ 

H«7>s.— Prepare  for  transplanting  these  where  necessary,  and 
get  ready  ground  (or  annual  sorts.  Above  all,  forget  not  Parsley, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

Omo7is,CinTOls,  i5r— Prepare  the  ground  for  at  least  partial 
sowmgs  of  these  crops.  Those  having  wetstiflT  soils,  must  watch 
tlieir  chance. 

Cucumbers.— Keep  up  the  temperature  ;  sprinkle  the  sides  of 
your  pit,  or  Irame,  after  a  sowing-day;  stop,  peg,  or  tie  down 
shoots;  impregnate  fruit-blossoms  as  they  appear,  as  the  fruit 
swells  faster  in  consequence.— /I,  F. 

VI.— aKBOKICULTURE. 

Old  Woods.- Attc}\d  to  the  directions  given  in  preceding  N03., 
and  proceed  with  the  same  work  where  it  is  not  finished. 

Co;j^ice.— Proceed  with  what  has  been  previously  recommended 
to  be  done  here. 

YoiDiff  P/HMi/i/inM.— Continue  to  put  the  fences  in  good  order, 
plash    hedges,   where    that   has     not  been  done,    as 
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directed  last  week,  and  attend  to  what  has  formerly  been  stated 
under  this  head. 

Hedge  rou-s.—Cont'inue  to  plant  and  train  young  trees,  repair 
and  make  new  fences  where  they  are  required,  secure  trees  from 
being  injured  by  cattle,  and  protect  newly-planted  ones  from 
strong  winds. 

Nurse)-!/  Work.— from  the  continued  unfavourable  state  of  tlie 
weather,  little  can  he  done  in  this  department.  Thin  out  tlie 
strongest  side-branches  where  they  are  too  numerous,  and  train 
young  platits  to  one  uprignt  leader.  When  the  weather  becomes 
milder,  digging,  planting,  or  sowing  will  be  performed  with 
more  advantage  than  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  not  in 
a  proper  state.— IF.  S. 

VII.— COTTAGERS*  CALENDAR. 
.  A^  the  season  for  grafting  is  at  hand,  the  appearance  of  Thorn- 


hedges  may  be  much  improved  by  grafting  the  scarlet  and  other 
varieties  on  the  top  shoots.  These  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
at  different  distances  along  the  hedge,  which  should  lie  regulated 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  the  taste  of  the  cottager. 
A  few  hardy  Roses  may  also  be  planted  in  the  fence,  and  trained 
in  it.  When  these  are  in  bloom,  the  blossoms  projecting  a  little 
out  from  the  hedge,  only  appear,  and  render  it  very  ornamental. 
Some  of  the  Roses  might  also  be  budded  on  tall  stocks  above  the 
toj)  of  the  iiedge  as  Standards. 

Vef,'Ctiiulrs.— This  is  an  important  time  for  getting  in  crops  of 
several  kinds  ;  ground  should  be  in  readiness  for  Onions,  Carrots, 
Sic,  which  should  be  sown  in  drills  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Of  the  former,  the  Strnsburgh  and  James's  keeping 
are  good  kinds.  jMake  up  deficiencies  in  Cabbage-rows,  and  sow 
a  small  ijatch  for  succession  in  a  warm  border.  The  Vanack  is 
as  profitable  a  kind  as  any.  Of  Potatoes  a  few  of  the  Aah-leaved 
Kidney  may  be  planted  for  an  early  crop. 

Fruit.— S^ie  tiiat  all  Standards  are  now  pruned,  and  that  the 
traiiiiirg  of  wall-trees  is  finished;  this  is  a  good  time  for  grafting 
Apples,  Pears,  &c. 

Flowers.— As  hnlhs  diTe  all  above  ground,  flower-borders  may 
now  be  forked  up,  giving  tliem  a  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  rotten 
dung.  Herbaceous  plants  that  are  spreading  too  much  should  be 
divided,  so  as  to  occupy  less  room.  Everything  about  the  cottage 
should  be  trimmed  up,  and  kept  neat,  as  this  is  always  a  mark  of 
taste  and  industry.— jl/i.-H. 
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March  8th— Siij,'ht  fro't  early  A.M.  ;  very  fine;  nvircast  at  night 

Oih    Denaely  and  uniformly  overcast  J  cloudy  .-ind  mild  ;   overcast 

loth     Contiant   he.ivy    rain    commenu^d    half-past   six,   L-ontinuinR  till 

noon;  fine,  clear,  and  boisterous  at  night 
lUh    Boisterous,  with  rain;  i-old   storniy  showers,   and  very  boisterous 

ihrcighnut;  clear  at  ni^ht 
13ih    Very  cleiir  ;  at    noon  boisterous,  dark  and  stormy,  with  sleet  ; 
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Meati  temperatuce  of  the  iveelc,  1  3  de^.  b^low  the  avera 


I^otices  to  Correspondents^. 

Mr.  PAXTON'R  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR.— At  the  earnest 
sr.lici'Htion  of  many  ot  our  Subscribers,  we  have  determined  on 
again  reprinting  I\Ir.  Paxtoii's  "  Cottager's  Calendar."  in  the 
form  of  a  small  volume,  for  general  distribution,  price  3//.  each 
copy.  It  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  distribute  r.npies  di.T[\oi\^  I'ue'ir  cottage  tenantry,  may  have 
them  delivered  in  avy  part  of  London,  by  remitting  a  post- 
office  order  to  this  office,  at  the  rate  ol'.'jj;.  for  every  25  copies. 

Apricots. —  T.  Barnes. — Tlie  Moorpark  isoneof  the  best  Apricots 
for  a  south  wall.|| 

Asparagus.— Onie^o. — Your  plan  of  proceeding  with  the  land 
to  be  converted  into  a  garden,  is  unexceptionable;  but  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  need  of  guano  for  the  Potato  crop.  We 
should  avoid  that  expense.  In  cultivating  Asparagus  we  ad- 
vise you  to  observe,  as  nearly  as  ynu  can,  the  method  emploved 
in  Biscay,  as  described  by  Capt.  Churchill,  at  p.  I87,  for  1.342.  iiut 
you  may  employ  guano  with  advantage,  instead  of  ihe  Spanish 
manure,  provided  you  mix  it  with  an  abundance  of  soil,  or  with 
common  stable  manure.  Potter's  guano  or  superphosphate  <>( 
lime  may  be  given  afterwards,  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth.  The  irrand  point  with  Asparagus  is  to  get  the  summer 
growth  excessively  strong:  the  springshoots  will  be  large  in 
proijortioii.  We  should  be  never  satistied  with  Asparagus  till 
its  summer  shoots  were  at  least  6  or  7  feet  high.  In  planting 
Sea  Kale  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  get  two-year  old  plants, 
manure  them  richl)',  adding  a  good  dressing  of  salt,  and  cut 
them  every  other  )  ear.    If  you  cut  them  every  year  you  will 

weaken  the  shoots  too  mucli. C.  J. — When  your  Asparagus 

makes  its  summer-shoot,  give  the  beds  weekly  a  dressing  of 
salt  and  guano,  dissolved  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  rV  a  cwt.  of 
salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  guano  per  acre,  anil  continue 
the  do?e  for  six  weeks.  Gas-water,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
will  kill  Moss,  and  malie  Grass  ^row;  apply  them  in  April. 
Potter's  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  have  both  an  extra- 
ordinary eflect  on  Asparagus;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they 
will  killMo-^son  Grass  land. 

Aviaries.— .1/.  E.  inquires  what  birds  would  do  best  together  in 
a  garden  aviary  17  feet  by  12.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
will  say.  Nothing  will  do  better  fiir  warming  it  than  passing 
acQuiile  of  hot-water  iron  jiipes  through  it;  which  may  be 
heated  by  such  a  small  boiler  as  Stepliensou's.  There  is  a  single 
white  Hep^tica,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  a  double  white. 

Books.— A.  C— Lyell's  Geology,  unless  you  should  prefer  Mr. 
Ansted's,  nowin  course  of  publication. 

Charcoal. —  T.  iJ.  — Charcoal  having  been  found  not  to  disagree 
wiih  plants  of  various  kinds  to  which  it  has  been  applied  as  a 
manure,  its  introduction  into  compost  for  the  growtli  of 
Cucumbers  is  worthy  of  trial. || 

Co:\iPOST  FOE  Car.vation'S.— .^4  Beginner. — Carnations  require 
a  light  rich  soil,  consisting  of  turiy  loam,  well-rotted  hotbed 
manure,  with  a  portion  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  grit,  or 
cnarse  sand-  Broken  pots  form  the  best  material  for  drainage.* 

CovivRiNcs  FOR  FaAiiitis.— ii.  W.  B.  states  that  he  has  tried  the 
composition  recommended  at  page  sy.l  of  last  year's  Chronicle, 
and  although  he  followed  the  dircciious  exactly,  he  found  it 
required  a  long  time  to  dry.  We  have  communicated  with 
*'  M.  E.  H."  on  the  subject,  who  says  he  did  not  exoerience 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect;  that  his  covering,  whii:li  is  30  ft. 
long  and  10  ft.  wide,  was  coated  with  the  preparation  one  ilay, 
and  was  dry  aiough  for  fi-\ing  on  the  ndler  and  putting  in  its 
place  the  day  following.  He  cannot  account  for  "  R.  W.  B.'s" 
want  of  success,  unless  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  materials  employed.  The  only  remedy  he 
thinks,  in  case  of  "  R.  \V.  B."  making  another  trial,  would  be 
to  add  a  small  quantity  of  litharge,  such  ns  painters  use  for 
drying  their  paint,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  the  desired 
effect. 

CuctTMBERS. — A  Subscriber. — In  order  to  check  mildew  upon 
these,  remove  the  worat  of  the  leaves,  dust  the  remainder  with 
sulphur,  and  keep  your  frames  warmer  at  night  than  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  do.  Flowers  of  sulphur  will  also  kill 
Thrips  i  let  it  remain  on  the  leaves  lor  a  lew  days,  and  then 
give  them  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe. J 

Fkuit-treks.— /.  N. — The  following  are  good  dessert  Apples: — 
Early    Harvest,   Pearson's    Plate,    Golden   Reinette,   Golden 


Harvey,  Court  of  Wick,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Court-pendu  Plat, 
Biiston  Russet,  Sturmcr  Pippin.  For  Kitchen  use— Dumelow's 
Seedling.  Alfriston,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Dutch  Codlin. 
Pears— Marie-Louise,  Beurre  Eosc,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Glout  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  ThompEon's  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  Ranee;  and,  for  Baking,  the  Catillac.  P/unjs  — Royal 
Hiitive,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Kirke's  Washington,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop  1| 

Fi  ciisiAS.  — n'^.  G. — Exoniensis,  Formosa  elegans,  Robnsta, 
Venus  victrix,  Colnssus,  Splendens,  Conspicua  arborea.  Kent- 
ish Bride,  Pontey's  Tricolor,  Insignis,  Reflexa,  and  Miller's 
Constellation.* 

GoosKBKnaiES. — D. — The  following  varieties  are  distinguished 
for  rich  flavour  rather  than  large  size  :  — Red  Champagne,  Red 
Turkey,  Keen's  Seedling  Warrington,  Early  White,  Woodward's 
Whitesmith,  Hebburn  Green  Prolific,  White  Kig,  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage,  Yellow  Champagne,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  Red 
Warrington,  Rumbullion.  Nurserymen  in  the  county  in  whicli 
you  reside  will  most  likely  be  able  to  furnish  all,  or  most  of  the 
above.  [| 

Grapks.— I>.  i?.— The  London  Nurserymen  having  informed  yoa 
that  they  have  sent  out  all  their  disposable  stock  of  the  Black 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Charlesworth  Tokay,  we  cannot 
inform  you  where  these  rather  scarce  sorts  of  Grapes  are  to  be 
procured. [| 

GuAxo. — R.  W.  B.—We  should  prefer  applying  guanoin  aliquid 
state  to  Carnatiuns,  rather  ttian  mixing  it  with  tt>e  compost,  or 
as  a  top-dressing  ;  jibs,  of  guano  to  12  gallonsof  water  will  be 
found  a  good  proportion  ;  it  should  remain  for  24  hours  before 
being  used  ;  the  same  guano  will  do  for  mixing  again  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water  after  the  first  is  drawn  off.  —  HT.  E.H. 

HKAriJio.—  Wulberlon. — If  you  want  air-heat,  slate  tanks  are 
best.    If  bottom-heat  is  your  object,  we   cannot  at  present 

advise  you  to  use  slate,  except  for  the  tops. P.  Tomkins. — 

Tlie  best  mode  ot  securing  the  joints  of  hot-water  pipes  is  by- 
means  of  tar-rope  untwisted  and  thick   red-lead.      Probably 

your  joints  are  badly  packed. R.  .B.— The   smallest  boiler 

you  can  get.  Wait  a  little,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  the  plaa 
of  one  to  your  mind  in  our  columns. 

Jonquils. — A  Subscriber. — The  reason  why  your  Jonquils  do  not 
flower  freely  arises  from  their  leaves  being  cut  off  in  summer 
while  they  are  in  a  green  state.  The  bulbs  should  be  taken  up 
when  the  foliage  has  become  yellow  and  dried.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  year  they  generally 
become  exhausted,  and  do  not  flower  freely.  They  lequire  to' 
be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter.  ^ 

Magxolias.—M.  grand-Jlora  and  its  varieties  are  the  only  ever- 
green Magnolias.  The  two  best  others  are  M.  acuminata  and 
macrophylla.  Your  other  question  has  been  often  answeretl 
in  former  columns. 

Man-ores.— -Ea/c— As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  Potter's 
guano  beats  everything.  Three  or  four  cwt.  an  acre  are 
sufficient.  Whether  such  manures  can  be  advantageously, 
applied  year  after  year,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  apprehend  it 
will  evelitually  be  found  useful  to  mix  them  with  stable  litter,- 
which  they  will  render  very  powerful,  because  of  the  mecha- 
nical  action    of  the   litter. Herfs.—Wc   cannot  tell    what 

No.  2  is  good  for.     No.  1  is  not  guano,  but  rubbish. 

Names  OF  Fri'its.— P.  (j.— Your  Apples  are:  9,  Top  Apple;  23, 
Beauty   of  Kent;  29,    (perhaps)    White  Costin  ;  37,  Blenheim 

Pippin;     4],    Kentish    Fill-basket;    -13,  Holland    Pippin. |1 

T.  Bar72ej.— Your  Apples  are  a  variety  of  Codlin.  [| P.  W.  jl/. 

— The  Apple  you  sent,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  thick  russeted 
base,  and  which  you  state  is  c;illed  "  Little  Herbert"  or  "Har- 
bord."  is  not  known  by  any  other  name.;[ 

Na.mks  of  Plants.— /jirfmnu  iI/e/«.—Trapa  bicornis  is  a  tender 
aquatic,  requiring  the  same  manacement  as  a  greenhouse 

Water  Lilv. A.  M.—A  T^arie^cantia,  and  perhaps  T.  crassi- 

fotia. A  Begimter.—Sclnnui  Molle. J.  C.  L.— Oocidium 

pubes. J.  H.  (j.— Apparently,  some  male  Chenopodiaceous 

plant,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  it;  neither  do  we  know 

such   a  Gladiolus   as    you    mention. G.    R.  —  Eseobotrys 

argentea- il/.— Tlie  Ipomcea  is  new.     It  will,  however,  we 

fear,  travel  badly,  and  tlierefore  be  hardly  worth  exhibition. 
C.  M.  S.— Apiiarently  some  Juniper:  probably  the  com- 
mon one. L.  B. — 1,  Erica  Westcotii ;    2,  E.  colorans  ;    3, 

Diosma  capitata. 

Pansiks.— >"/.  (?.— Brown's  Curion,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Cook's 
Mulberry  superb,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Pearson's  Black  Prince, 
Major's 'Bridegroom,  Thompson's  Eclipse,  Miss  Stainforth, 
Ultra-flora,  Corona.  Jewess  superb.  King's  Exquisite.* 

Peas'— fi.  5.— The  "  Briiish  Queen,"  the  same  as  Knight's  Tall 
Marrow  Pea,  grows  to  the  height  of  6  <ir  3  feet.  Some  of  it 
may  be  sown  now,  and  more  in  the  end  of  May,  fora  late  crop. ff 

Preserving  Blossoms. — A  Subscriber. — Garden-mats  are  not 
fit  for  sheltering  the  bldssoms  of  fruit  trees.  You  should 
employ  some  material  that  allows  the  light  to  pass  through, 
and  hang  it  an  angle  of  80°.    Very  coarse  canvas  will  do. 

RuSES.—T.  5.— Peritetual  Roses,  if  for  free  standards,  should  be 
cut  back  much  ;  if  trained  on  walls  or  trellis,  only  down  to  the 
ripe  wood. 

Willows.— CQ/e(^o».— There  is  no  objection  to  your  soil,  if  it  is 
not  dry.  You  had  better  get  cuttings  of  the  best  snrts  from  the 
neighbouring  osier-grounds,  for  we  doubt  wlietlier  you  caa. 
procure  them  easily  by  the  Botanical  names.  Salix  viminaJis 
and  triar-dra  are  considered  the  most  useful  for  fine  work. 

MiscEi.i.ANEOL's.— J.    C.  L.— No  006  knows  what  the  Spread 

Eagle  is. A  Begiimer.-We  really  cannot  answer  such  a 

string  of  questions.  The  reply  would  occupy  half  a  column. 
Besides,  you  will  find  nearly  all  your  inquiries  answered  on 

former  occasions,  and  must  search  for  yoiirself. Govj/n. — 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  strikes  as  freely  as  the  Deodar, 
if  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  a  young  and  vigorous  tree.^ 

Aliquis.  —  A  hotbed,   by   having    the   litter  mixed  with, 

tan,  will  continue  in  heat  "longer  ;  but  the  tan  will  render 
the  litter    useless    as    manure.      Leaves   are    best    for   the 

purpose.: Senex.  —  Common    manures,   as   far    as    we 

know,  make  the   best  dressing  for  Cauliflowers,  i il.  is 

answered  in  last  week's  paper,  p.  152.  t Guichsnet  may  cut 

down  the  llower-.stems  of  Hyacinths,  when  the  flowers  have 
diedofl'them;  but  the  foliate  should  be  left  until  it  becomes 

yellow  and  withered,  t T.  iJ.~You  should  consult  some  of 

the  classed  Catalogues  of  Roses,  and  <mr  former  pages.  It  is 
impossible  to  fill  space  with  such  long  lists  as  you  ask  for,  and 
which  have  been  given  already. A.  B.— The  cause  is  proba- 
bly cold  and  damp,  either  of  tlie  atmosphere  or  roots. J.  B, 

—Train  Clematis  flammula  to  the  posts  of  your  pigeon-house. 

5.  2*.— The   front  of  your  pit  is  a  on  the  section.     There 

plant  your  Melons,  and  train  them  on  a  trellis  near  the  elas3.$ 

G.  P.— Please  to  send  your  address  to  the  office. J.  R. — 

Galangale  is  the  underground  root-stock  of  Alpinia  Galanga, 

a  plant  allied  to  Ginger,  and  harmless. A  Subscriber.— \\& 

do  not  know  where  the  Trinidad  Pine  is  to  be  seen;  it  is, not 

at  all    like   the    Cavenoe  hs. GuirheveVs  letter  is  sent  to 

Ivir.  C.  H. J.  M'i.  is  requested  to  [orward  his  address. . 

^.  B, —Oranges  may  be  whip  grafted  in  the  common  way.j; 

T.  .1/.  will  find  directions  for  the  manaKement  of  Orchi- 

dacere  given  at  p.  119,  1843.  + Vigil.— The  Cserulean  Willow 

is  Salix  alba. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Ci>:BRAaiAS.— J.  and  T.  C— The  flower  of  your  blue  seedling  is 
small,  and  the  disk  too  large  in  proportion  to  its  size;  the  colour, 
though  good,  is  not  uncommon.  The  rosy-lilac  variety,  with 
broad  well-formed  petals,  is  a  much  belter  flower ;  the  colour 
is  pleasing,  and  if  the  flower  expands  well  (which  it  has  not 
done  in  water),  it  will  prove  a  desirable  flower.* — — 
W.  P.  W.  R. — Your  seedling  is  a  fine-coloured  and  bold  va- 
riety ;  the  petals  are  a  liitle  too  pointed,  but  the  flower  opens 
well,  tind  is  large  and  showy  • 

*;f*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
for  answering  this  week. 
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PASTURE  AND  LAWN  GRASSES  of  the  Finest 
Quality,  selected  for  every  description  of  soil,  consisting-  of 
Poas,  Fescues,  Gold  Grass,  Meadow  Foxtail,  &c.,  witli  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  Clover,  will  enable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to 
lay  down  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  Paiticulars  of  quantities 
suitable  to  varinu;^  soils  to  be  bad,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  acre,  by  application  to  Warnkk  and  Warner,  Seed-mer- 
chants, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  Genuine  Italian  Rye-Grass,  Man- 
gold Wurtzel,  and  siiijerior  selected  Turnip-Seeds. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a  Handsome  Short-Horned  Bull, 
named  "Marengo,"  roan,  calved  Sept.  4,  1840,  (bred  by 
Mr.  Whittaker,  by  the  Prince  of  Northumberland,  dam  by  Nor- 
fold  (23.7/2),  Medoro  by  Ambo  (1636),  gr.  p.  d.  BIosBom  bv  Mcm- 
non  (2-i9j;,  g.  j;.  g:-  d.  own  sister  to  Isabella  by  Pilot  (4C|6).  g.  K- 
g,  fT.  d.  by  Aganii-'mnon,  g.  ?■.  e;.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Burrell's  bull.  He 
obtained  tlie  first  prize  at  Glastonbury  Cattle  Show,  in  1942. 
To  be  seen  at  Calcott,  near  Bridgevvater,  by  application  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  at  tiiat  place,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Latch,  Newp3tt, 
Monmouthshire. 

7^t)t  ^orictilttiral  ^^^ttte* 


SATURDAY,  MABCH  16,  1844. 

MEETIXns  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWIN'G  WEEKS. 
WKfXRinAv.  :\Iar.  20  .     ,\irrii;iiltiiral  S-viely  of  England. 
Thuksuav,  Mar.  31      .    Agiic.  Imp.  SoL-iuiy  ot  IreJaod. 

Wedsespay,  Mar.  27    .     Agricaliiirnl  Society  of  Enirland. 
TauKauAT,  Mar.  33      .      Agri.:.  Imp.  Soui^ty  of  Ireland, 
FAR.MERS-  CLUBS- 


aiarch  25     Chepstn 

/■HailleiRh. 
I  Wrentham 

March  29-;  Hebenham. 
J  Stoke  Ferr 
VGroveFen 


March  28      Richmnndahirc 


March  30  {g^Xa '"' 


The    Cultivation  jdf  the    Parsnip   resembles 
•that  of  tlie  Carrot  in  every  esseiifial  point.     The  land 
should  be  prepared  as  stated  last  week  for  the  Carrot. 
Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  that  case, 
to   have  a   deeply-cultivated   soil.      In  the   Channel 
Islands.where  this  root  is  largelygrown,  it  is  customary 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  to  use  the  large  trench 
plough,*  and  bury  the  manure — 20  tons  per  acre  of 
stable  manure— 12  or   14   inches  deep.      This  is  of 
course  only  practicable  on  deep  soils,  and  it  is  on  such, 
■whether   light   or   heavy,    that   this   root   flourishes. 
Parsnip  seed  may  be  damped,  rai.\ed  with  sand,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Carrot,  and  drilled  early  in  April 
at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows   on  the  flat, 
18  inches  apart.     New   seed   only   should  be  used. 
Colonel  le  Couteur  informs  us,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
English    Agricultural  Society,    that    seed    sown    in 
18.38  would  not  vegetate  in  i'840,  though  soaked  and 
sown  in  a  greenhouse.     The  damping  of  the  seed, 
though  we  have  advantageously  adopted  this  plan  in 
the  case  of  the  Carrot,  for  the  last  three  years,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  hazardous.    Seed  thus  sprouted,  if  sown 
on  a  dry  soil,  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  life.     After 
having  been  thus  treated  it  must  not  be  sown  till  the 
land  is  damp.     The  summer  culture  of  the  Parsnip  is 
just  the  same  as  that   of  the   Carrot.     An  average 
weight  of  from  9  to  1 1  tons  per  acre  is  obtained  of  it 
in  Jersey.     We  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
field  culture  of  this  root,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  however  superior  it  is  to  the  Carrot  in  quality, 
i.e.  per  cwt.,  the  superiority  in   the   weight  of  the 
latter  crop  renders  the  Parsnip  inferior  to  it  per  acre. 
It  is  most  excellent  food  for  Cows,  imparting  a  rich 
flavour  to   the  milk,  and   it   possesses  extraordinary 
feeding  properties  when  given  either  to  oxen  or  Pigs. 
It  should  be  steamed  for  the  latter;  and  when  thus 
treated  it  is  a  nourishing  food  for  poiiltry  also. 


EvEEY  farmer  is  aware,  that  where  old  pasture 
land  has  been  broken  up,  and  is  again  laid  down  to 
Grass,  many  years  elapse  before  it  recovers  its  ori- 
ginal productivene.ss.  This  arises  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  Layer  of  Moiild  immediately  below  the 
turf,  which,  wliatever  the  colour  and  composition  of 
the  subsoil,  is  invariably  black,  composed  of  very  fine 
particles,  and  destitute  of  pebbles,  however  numerous 
they  may  be  near  the  surface  in  the  adjoining  arable 
land.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  layer  of  fine  earth  ? 
It  is  generally  called  vegetable  mould,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  the 
Grass.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1838,  iMr.  Darwin  has  adduced  strong  ar- 
guments for  its  being  of  animal  origin,  and  composed 
of  the  accumulated  excrements  of  the  earth-worm, 
usually  denominated  worm-cast.  It  is  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  farmers  that  mineral  manures,  such  as 
lirne,  chalk,  and  burnt  clay,  have  a  tendency  to  sink 
in  the  soil.  If  Mr.  Darwin's  views  are  correct,  it 
would  appear  that,  instead  of  these  .substances  sink- 
ing, the  mould  is  raised  over  them  by  the  agency  of 
the  worms. 

His  attention,  he  says,  was  first  drawn  to  the  fact 
bv  Mr.  Wedgwond,  of  .Maer-hall,  Staffordshire,  who 
showed  liirn  several  fields,  some  of  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  others  with 
burnt  marl,  and  cinders.  These  substances,  in  every 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  be- 
uealli  the  turf.  Three  fields  were  examined  with 
**'?•  '1  'le  first  consisted  of  good  pasture  land, 
which  hail  been  limed  without  having  been  plougheil, 
about  twelve  years  and  a  half  before.     The  turf  was 
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about  half  an  inch   thick,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
beneath  it   was  a  layer  or  row  of  small  aggregated 
lumps  of  the  lime,  forming  at  an  equal  depth  a  well- 
marked  white  line.      The  soil  beneath  this  was  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  and  differed  very  considerably  from 
the  mould  nearer  the  surface.      About  three   years 
since,  cinders  were  likewise  spread  on  this  field  ;  these 
are  now  buried  at  the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a 
line  of  black  spots  parallel  to  and  above  the  white 
layer  of  lime.      Some  other  cinders  which  had  been 
scattered  on  another  part  of  the  field,  were  eidier  still 
lying  on  the  surface,  or  entangled  in  the  roots  of  the 
Grass.     The  second  field  examined  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  cinders  being  now   buried  in   a,  layer 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face.    This  layer  was  in  parts  so  continuous,  that  the 
superficial  mould  was  only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of 
red  day  by  the  long  roots  of  the  Grass.     The  history 
of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.     Previously  to  15 
years   since,   it   was  waste  land  ;    but   at  that  time 
it  was  drained,   harrowed,  ploughed,    and  well  co- 
vered with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.     It  has  not  since 
been  disturbed,  and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good 
pasture.      The  section  here  was — turf,  half  an  inch  ; 
mould,  two  inches  and  a  half ;  a  layer,  one  and  a  half 
inch  thick,   composed  of  fragments  of    burnt  marl 
(conspicuous  from  their  bright  red  colour,  and  some- 
times of  considerable  size,  viz.,  one  inch  by  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a  few 
quartz  pebbles  mingled  with  earth  ;  lastly,  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  was  the  original 
black  peaty  soil.      Thus,  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four 
inches  thick)  of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with 
some  vegetable  matter,  those  substances  now  occurred 
which,  15  years  before,  had  been  spread  on  the  sur- 
face.    Mr.  Darwin  states  that  the  appearance,  in  all 
cases,  was  as  if  the  fragments  had,  as  the  farmers  be- 
lieve, worked  themselves  down.     It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  at  all  possible,  that  either  the  powdered 
lime,  or  the  fragments  of  burnt  marl   and  the  peb- 
bles could  sink  through  compact  eartii  to  some  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous 
layer.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  decay  of  the  Grass, 
although  adding  to  the  surface  sonie  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  mould,  should  separate,  in  so  short  a  time, 
the  fine  from  the  coarse  earth,  and  accumulate  the 
former  on  those  objects  which  so  lately  were  strewed 
on  the  surface.     Mr.  Darwin  also  remarked  that,  near 
towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
ploughed,   he  had   often  been  surprised  by   finding 
pieces  of  pottery  and   bones  some   inches  below  the 
turf.     On  the  mountains  of  Chili,  he  had  been  per- 
plexed by  noticing  elevated  marine  shells  covered  with 
earth  in  situations  where  rain  could  not  have  washed 
it  on  them. 

Mr.  Darwin  likewise  records  the  following  cir- 
cumstance, communicated  to  him  from  Staffordshire, 
respecting  two  fields  :— 1st.  In  the  spring  of  183.5,  a 
boggy  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with  sand,  that  the 
surface  appeared  of  a  red  colour;  but  the  sand  is  now 
overlaid  by  about  three  quarteis  of  an  inch  of  soil. 
2d.  About  SO  years  ago  a  field  was  manured  with 
marl,  and  it  has  since  been  ploughed,  but  it  is  not 
known  at  what  exact  period.  An  imperfect  layer  of 
the  marl  now  exists  at  a  depth,  very  carefully  mea- 
sured from  the  surface,  of  12  inches  in  some  places, 
and  14  in  others,  the  difference  corresponding  to  the 
tops  and  hollows  of  theridges  and  butts.  It  is  certain 
that  the  marl  was  buried  before  the  field  was 
ploughed,  because  the  fragments  are  not  scattered 
through  the  soil,  but  constitute  a  layer,  which  is  ho- 
rizontal, and  therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations 
of  the  ploughed  surface.  No  plough,  moreover,  could 
reach  the  marl  in  its  present  position,  as  the 
furrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are  never  more  than 
eight  inches  in  depth.  The  preceding  cases  have 
shown  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  in  15  years;  and  in  this  case  within 
80  years  (that  is  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
from  the  Agricultural  state  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  field  had  never  before  been  marled)  a  bed 
of  earth  had  accumulated  averaging  13  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances  which  first 
occurred  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  trivial,  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  doubt  is  the 
correct  one ;  namely,  that  the  whole  is  due  to  the 
digestive  jirocess  by  which  the  common  earth-worm 
is  supported.  On  carefully  examining  between  the 
blades  of  grass,  in  the  fields  above  described,  the 
author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
inches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical 
castings  of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  worms 
swallow  earthy  matter,  and  that  having  separated  the 
serviceable  ])ortion,  they  eject  at  the  mouths  of  their 
burrows,  the  remainder  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps. 
'J'he  worm  is  unable., to  swallow  coarse  particles,  and 
as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure  lime,  the  fine  earth 
lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  andjiurnt  marl  would, 
by  a  slow  |jroccss,  be  removed  and  thrown  up  to  the 
surface.  Tliis  supposition  is  not  imaginary  ;  for  in 
the  field  in  which  cinders  had  been   spread  out,  only 


h,ilf  a  year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw  the  cast- 
ings of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as,  at  first,  it  might  be 
thought;  the  great  number  of  earih-vvonns  (as  every 
one  must  be  aware  who  has  ever  dug  in  a  Grass  field) 
making  up  for  the  insignificant  quantity  of  work  which 
each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis  the  great  advantage  of  old 
pasture  land,  which  farmers  are  always  particularly 
averse  from  breaking  up.  is  explained  ;  for  the  worms 
must  require  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  prepare 
a  thick  stratum  of  mould  by  thoroughly  mingling  the 
original  constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
manures  added  by  man,  and  of  the  peaty  field  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  had  been  well  digested  ia 
15  years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  process  is 
continued,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much  greater 
depth ;  for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled,  by  dry 
weather  or  any  other  cause,  to  descend  deep,  it  must 
bring  to  the  surface,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of 
its  body,  a  few  particles  of  earth. 

Mr.  Darwin  was  prepared  for  the  formation  of  a 
bed  of  earth  by  the  digestive  process  of  small  animals, 
from  what  he  witnessed  in  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  He  there  saw  through  the  deep  clear  water 
multitudes  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Sparus  browsin"  on 
Uving  corals,  like  herds  of  grazing  quadrupeds,  and, 
on  opening  their  bodies,  he  found  their  intestines 
filled  with  a  substance  resembhng  impure  chalk. 
From  this  he  was  led  to  the  opinion  that  much  of  the 
soft  white  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near 
coral  reefs  had  passed  through  the  intestines  of  fishes 
and  other  portions  through  those  of  worms,  by  which, 
the  stony  masses  of  the  coral  are  everywhere  bored. 

The  above  statements  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Darwin 
on  the  formation  of  the  mould  of  pastures  are  laid 
before  our  readers  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  them 
to  make  observations  on  the  subject  and  to  bring 
forward  other  cases  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
described.  If  it  shall  be  established  by  more  extended 
observations  this  will  be  only  one  out  of  the  many- 
instances  in  which  the  operations  of  Nature  present 
to  our  view  important  results,  produced  by  the  most 
insignificant  agents,  which  make  up  by  their  numbers 
and  incessant  activity  for  their  individual  weakness. 
The  poor  despised  "  worm  of  the  earth,"  the  very 
emblem  of  weakness  and  vileness.  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  farmer's  best  friends,  for  it  appears  liighly  probable 
that  every  particle  of  the  surface  soil  has  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  worms.  The  Agriculturist, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  has  observed,  in  ploughing  his  land, 
follows  a  method  truly  natural,  and  he  only  imitates 
in  a  rude  manner,  without  being  able  to  bury  the 
pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from  the  coarse  soil,  a  work 
which  Nature  is  daily  performing  by  the  agency  of 
the  earth-worm. — E.  W. 


ON  FEEDING  l^ARM- HORSES. 
I.v  this  part  of  the  countrj',  the  foUoiving  plan  of  keep- 
ing farm-horses  is  generally  adopted  : — .Vs  soon  as  there 
is  a  sufficient  hite  (n-hich  is  not  usually  the  case  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  May),  the  horses  are  turned  out  to 
grass  at  nights,  and  receive  their  usual  allowance  of  corn, — 
3  feeds  of  a  gallon  each,  and  perhaps  a  little  Kay  during 
the  day.  This  manageaient  continues  till  the  Clover  is 
ready  for  cutting,  a  bunch  of  which  is  substituted  for  the 
mid-day  feed  of  Corn.  When  the  Turnips  are  all  sown, 
and  the  bard  work  consequeatly  over,  most  farmers  re- 
duce the  allowance  of  Oats,  and  give  Clover  instead  ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  harvest,  when  horses  are  gene- 
rally quite  idle,  they  often  get  no  Corn.  When  the  lead- 
iiig-iii  of  the  crop  commences,  they  are  again  put  upon 
Corn  ;  and,  as  the  Clover  is  then  generally  all  consumed, 
they  receive  Tares  instead,  as  their  mid-day  meal,  and 
when  these  are  finished.  Corn  or  Hay.  During  all  this 
time,  the  horses  h.ave  been  constantly  turned  out  atnights; 
but  about  the  middle  of  October,  or  whenever  the  wea- 
ther becomes  chilly  or  unsettled,  they  are  kept  in  the 
house,  and  they  now  receive  full  feeding,  i.  e.,  3  feeds  of 
Corn  per  diem,  and  Hay  ad  libUum.  This  management 
is  continued  throughout  the  winter  ;  but  most  farmers, 
during  the  short  days,  give  Oat  or  Wheat-straw  instead 
of  Hay  for  two  or  three  months,  generally  those  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January. 

Throughout  the  winter,  too,  most  fai-mers  give  boiled 
or  steamed  Barley  at  nights,  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  of 
this,  each  horse  gets  about  2  gallons.  To  such  horses  as 
will  eat  them,  one  or  two  Swedish  Turnips  are  also 
given  once  a  day,  which  tends  greatly  to  keep  them  in 
condition. 

When  Whitsunday  again  comes  round,  the  horses  are 
put  out  to  Grass,  as  I  began  by  describing.  Although 
there  are  many  little  differences  in  jiractice,  yet  the  above 
is  the  general  management  of  farm-horses  in  this  county, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land.— A.  J.  Itoxburi/iishire. 

P.S.  I  should  mention  that  the  working  hours  are,  in 
spring,  EUTjimer,  and  autumn,  from  0  o'clock  till  11,  and 
from]  till  .5.  In  the  winter  months  they  are  from  day- 
light till  dark,  with  an  interval  generally  of  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  as  the  days  lengthen. 

ON 


MINERAL  AND  INOIIGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  X. 
By  PnoPKSsott  Charles  Si'renoel. 
There  are  alsocusea  where  marl  may  improve  vegetation 
by  containing  proto.\ide  of  manganese.      It  la  the  humic 
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acid,  by  which  it  Is  carrietl  into  the  plants,  and  here  again  ' 
the  importance  of  the  latter  substance  is  seen. 

The  clay  of  marl  is  especially  useful  to  such  soils  as  are 
subject  to  drought,  because  a  soil  may  contain  all  the 
substances  required  for  the  nourishment  of  plants  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  still  he  unproductive,  if  it  is 
deficient  in  water,  ^hich  has  to  convey  the  nutritive 
substances  into  them  ;  and  clny  retains  water  for  plants 
in  dry  weather.  Besides  that,  the  alumina  of  the  clay, 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for  huraic  acid,  will  also  some- 
what decompose  the  coal  of  humus  and  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  soil.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
alumina,  the  proto?;ide  of  manganese,  lime  and  magnesiaj 
potash,  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  marl  will  equally 
prevent  the  decomposition  and  useless  volatilisation  of  the 
humic  acid,  as  these  substances  fix  it  chemically. 

Marl  also  improves  vegetation  by  the  silica  which  it 
contains,  i.  e.,  in  those  soils  which  are  deficient  in  this  sub- 
stance, for  instn.nce  moor,  peat,  or  marshy  soils.  The 
sorts  of  marl  winch  are  very  rich  in  lime,  and  at  the  same 
time  sandy,  improve  clayey  soils  by  loosening  them. 

If  marl  contains  (which  is  sometimes  the  case)  sulphu- 
ret  of  iron,  it  will  be  converted,  by  contact  with  air,  into  sul- 
phate of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  again  becomes  decomposed 
by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  that  gypsum  will  be  formed, 
"which  will  naturally  increase  tlie  manuring  quality  of  the 
marl,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Marl,  however,  contains  at  times  a  substance  detrimen- 
tal to  vegetation,  viz.,  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  two  instances.  Such 
marl  is  generally  found  under  marshy  soils,  and  contains 
remains  of  fresh-water  shells.  In  using  this  sort  of  marl 
■we  must  guard  against  ploughing  it  under  too  soon  ;  it 
must  be  spread  and  left  lying  on  the  ground  till  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  has  been  changed  in'o  oxide  of  iron,  which 
will  be  seen  by  its  grey  colour  having  changed  into  yellow, 
which,  however,  will  take  up  sometimes  a  whole  summer. 
If  a  marl  containing  much  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron  is  ploughed  under  too  soon,  the  humic  acid  of  the 
soil  will  combine  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  a  salt, 
which  is  very  noxious  to  plants.  Carbonate  of  iron  will, 
like  carbonate  of  lime,  effervesce  if  acids  are  poured  upon 
it,  and  this  may  lead  us  into  error  when  calculating  the 
amount  of  linae  which  a  marl  may  contain.  From  the 
difi'erent  statements  I  have  made  about  the  action  of  marl, 
it  will  have  been  seen  that  it  is  not  merely  the  carbonate 
of  lime  or  the  clay  which  constitutes  its  worth  as  a  manure; 
still,  generally  speaking,  those  sorts  are  considered  best 
which  contain  most  of  the  former  substance.  It  is, 
therefore,  mostly  tested  only  as  to  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  it  contains,  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  notice 
of  all  its  other  component  parts. 

The  question,  how  long  will  marl  act  ?  has  been  often 
raised.  If,  however,  we  consider  that  it  supplies  the 
plants  with  difi'erent  nutritive  substances,  v/hich  occur  in 
it  in  very  different  proportions — that  these  substances  are 
taken  hold  of  by  plants  in  very  different  degrees — that  many 
of  these  ingredients  are  carried  away  by  rain  or  snow- 
water ;  if  we  consider,  in  short,  that  plants  are  also  de- 
prived of  part  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  by  these  latter 
substances  combining  with  the  silica  into  substances  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  question  can 
never  be  accurately  answered,  even  were  the  amount 
of  marl  spread  on  a  certain  area  accurately  known. 
The  repetition  of  the  marling  is  always  dependent  ^on 
the  quantity  used  at  any  former  occasion — on  its  che- 
mical constituents — on  the  component  parts  of  the  soil 
— on  the  sort  of  crop  reared — on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil— and  on  the  annual  amount  of  rain.  If,  for  in- 
stance, any  sort  of  marl  owes  its  manuring  properties  to 
the  gypsum  and  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains,  its 
application  will  have  to  be  often  repeated,  as  it  rarely 
contains  much  of  these  substances,  and  the  gypsum  be- 
comes easily  extracted  by  the  water.  The  same  is  the 
case  if  it  improves  vegetation  by  the  magnesia  which  it 
contains,  as  of  this  also  most  marls  contain  but  very  little. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  marl  depends  on  its 
carbonate  of  lime  (which  will  be  the  case  whenever  the 
soil  possesses  the  other  nutritive  substances  to  a  sufficient 
amount,)  it  will  require  to  be  repeated  only  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  being  understood  that  the  first 
supply  has  been  to  a  considerable  amount.  Because, 
though  a  small  quantity  of  lime  be  dissolved  and  carried 
off  by  the  rain-water,  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  or 
though  another  portion  of  it  combines  with  the  silica  of 
the  soil,  still  enough  will  remain  for  the  use  of  the  plant, 
supposing  that  only  10,000  lbs.  of  a  calcareous  marl  have 
been  conveyed  on  one  acre  of  land.  Whoever  wishes  to 
ascertain  before  hand,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  how 
long  a  certain  quantity  of  marl  will  act,  has  to  subject  to 
chemical  analysis  the  marl  itself,  as  well  as  the  soil  to  be 
manured  by  it  ;  and  having  accurately  ascertained  the 
component  parts  of  both,  he  may  form  an  estimate,  by 
deducting  the  amount  consumed  by  every  crop,  and 
that  which  is  annually  carried  off  by  the  rain.  Though, 
however,  all  the  nutritive  substances  of  marl  have  been 
consumed  by  plants,  it  will  act  beneficially  on  dry  soils 
for  centuries,  if  it  contains  much  clay  ;  both  because  this 
will  supply  the  plants  with  moisture,  and  because  the 
drier  the  soil  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter 
that  can  be  absorbed  by  the  crops. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY~TO" 
AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES._No.  X. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

As  I  divided  the  chemical  composition  of  plants  into 
organic  and  inorganic,  the  same  division  must  be  adopted 
in  treating  of  their  food  ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  discuss  the  subject  under  the  general  head  of 

Manurej  or  the  Food  of  Plants. — If  any  person  has 


any  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  manure  applied  to 
the  soil,  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  plant,  let  him 
revert  to  the  fact  which  he  may  daily  witness  in  that 
beautiful  process  which  is  undergone  in  the  incubation  of 
the  egg. 

If  a  chemist  analyses  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg, 
he  finds  them  identical  in  chemical  composition,  with  the 
source  of  all  animal  nutriment— the  blood  ;  and  he  thus 
has  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem,  how  they  are 
converted  or  organised  into  the  perfect  bird.  So,  if  he 
examines  the  plant  upon  which  animals  feed,  he  finds 
there  also  the  essential  elements  of  blood  from  which  all 
organised  animal  structure  is  formed.  And  again,  if  he 
examines  the  proper  food,  or  manure  of  the  plant,  he  finds 
in  that  the  elements  necessary  for  the  structure  of  the 
vegetable.  All  difficulty  at  once  vanishes  from  the  sub- 
ject, except  a  knowledge  of  how  the  mysterious  principle 
of  fife  performs  its  agency.  Of  this  we  know  nothing, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  finite  mind  will  ever  be  able 
to  comprehend  it. 

Chemists,  then, have  no  difficultyin  deciding,that  plants, 
to  be  grown  in  perfection,  must  have  a  supply  of  food  which 
is  similar  in  composition  to  their  own  ultimate  structure. 
But  Nature  is  sometimes  obstinate  in  refusing  the  inter- 
ference of  man  ;  she  is  always  so  when,  from  ignorance  of 
her  laws,  that  interference  is  misapplied.  Granting  that 
plants  must  be  fed,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that, 
like  animals,  they  require  due  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  .For  instance,  although 
quite  true  that  to  form  Gluten  and  Starch  in  the  seed  of 
grain,  the  plant  must  have  supplied  to  it  the  elements  of 
these  substances,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  if  Gluten 
and  Starch  in  their  pure  state  were  given  to  the  plant,  that 
it  would  appropriate  the  food  so  offered.  We  must  in 
these  inquiries  study  and  follow  out  the  plans  of  Nature 
herself. 

In  primeval  forests,  where  the  trees  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  live,  and  flourish,  and  die,  without  tl.e  inter- 
ference of  man,  how  does  Nature  provide  their  food  ?  The 
question  is  not  diffi-cult  to  solve.  Of  organic  matter  they 
require  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
form  the  fabric  of  the  plant  j  and  in  many  cases,  a  fourth 
element,  nitrogen,  either  for  the  perfection  of  their  seed, 
or  to  be  stored  up  for  ulterior  purposes. 

The  carbon  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  about  one  part  in  a 
thousand  ;  and  yet  Liebig  hns  calculated  that  this  appa- 
rently small  amount  would  produce  more  solid  charcoal 
than  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  all  the  brown  coal 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  the  decomposition 
of  water  the  other  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are 
provided.  Then,  of  nitrogen  we  have  a  source  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  Liebig  has  proved  to  contain  a  con- 
stant quantity  of  ammonia.  But  the  atmosphere  only 
nourishes  plants  in  part.  The  Oak,  with  its  immense 
branches,  has  roots  as  large  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
constantly  at  work  in  selecting  and  appropriating  proper 
food  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

This  food  in  tlie  earth  is  supplied  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  leaves  and  branches,  forming  humus  ;  by  the  decay 
of  animal  matter,  forming  ammonia;  and  from  rain, 
charged  with  this  substance,  which  is  constantly  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  inorganic  matter  the 
supply  is  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  subjacent 
rocks. 

In  the  wilds  of  Nature,  with  the  food  of  Nature,  we  see 
these  works  of  the  Creator  in  their  boldest  magnificence 
and  beauty,  and  there  every  living  thing  finds  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  but  civilisation,  want  of  luxuries,  and, 
above  all,  the  gradual  increase  of  mankind,  create  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  action  the  aid  of  science  in 
developing  the  resources  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

In  the  food  of  plaints  which  Nature  restores  to  the  8oil 
we  observe  that  the  process  of  decomposition  takes  place 
before  it  can  be  appropriated  by  the  vegetable  organism 
to  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  Vegetable  matter  decom- 
posing is  converted  into  humus.  Humus  is  converted,  by 
decomposition  of  its  constituents,  into  carbonic  acid — it  is 
burnt,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid, 
again,  is  resolved,  by  chemical  agency,  into  carbon  and 
oxygen.  And  thus  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  old  plants 
are  reconverted  into  what  are  termed  the  proximate  ele- 
ments of  the  new,  and  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  are 
the  result.  This  cycle  of  changes  is  in  never-ceasing 
activity  throughout  the  scale  of  living  beings.  It  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  inorganic  matter,  which  serves  no 
purpose  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  properly  so  called. 
Their  use  in  the  vegetable  economy  is  either  to  give 
strength  and  durability  to  portions  of  the  fabric,  or  to  be 
stored  up  in  its  cellular  structure,  with  the  evident  and 
beautiful  design  of  being  appropriated  by  the  animals 
which  feed  on  it. 

Decomposition,  then,  is  the  first  great  principle  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  organic  manures. 

The  second  is  to  secure  to  the  plant  the  results  of  de- 
composition, by  fixing  the  volatile  salts,  which  v/ould 
otherwise  be  lost. 

And  having  prepared  the  manure,  a  third  object  will 
present  itself — that  of  applying  it,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  crop  to  be  grown,  and  to  the 
necessities  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted, — C.  II. 
JSree,  Stowmarket. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Home  Gorrespoiidence. 

Litnerne. — An  article  appeared  in  a  recent  Number  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  calculated  to  mislead  many 
farmers  who  might  be  induced  to  adopt  the  method 
recommended  by  Mr.  John  Sandford  and  Mr.  A.  Hall 
for  the  cultivation  of  Lucerne.     All  husbandmen,  particu- 


larly those  who  would  know  "  the  true  principles  of  til- 
lage "  and  grow  Lucerne  in  the  proper  way,  should  read 
Jethro  Tull  *'  On  Drill  Husbandry."  This  valuable  book 
was  written  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  there  was  a 
reprint  some  few  years  since  by  the  late  William  Cobbett, 
It  will  require  no  great  penetration  to  discover,  by 
perusing  this  work,  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  J.  Sand- 
ford,  and  Mr.  A.  Hall,  of  the  Chepstow  Farmers'  Club, 
are  not  "the  true  principles  of  tillage."  Lucerne  roots 
deeply,  so  deeply  that  a  dry  surface  will  not  materially 
affect  its  growth.  If  properly  cultivated  the  crown  of  a 
plant  will  spread  as  widely  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
Grasses  of  any  kind  (its  greatest  enemies)  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  grow,  always  injure  it,  and  ultimately  destroy 
it." — -Nicodemus. 

Scotch  Agriculture.  —  The  following  extract,  taken 
from  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Dunbar,  published  in 
the  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,''  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  bearing  on  the  questions 
regarding  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  is  an  able  man  and  zealous 
Agriculturist.  "  The  soil  being  dry,  is  easily  pulverised 
and  cleared  of  root-weeds,  therefore  therC' is  comparatively 
but  little  fallow.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  : — 1.  Turnips, 
upon  two  or  more  ploughings,  dunged,  and  generally  fed 
off;  when  carried  off,  a  compost  of  Ume  and  earth  is  gener- 
ally applied.  2.  Wlieat,  with  Clover  and  Rye-grass  seeds. 
3.  Grass,  fed  off  with  cattle  or  sheep.  4.  Potato  Oats. 
0.  Beans,  drilled  and  dunged.  6.  Wheat.  Instead  of 
Oats,  V/heat  is  sometimes  taken,  and  then  the  rotation  is 
confined  to  four  crops.  This  course,  peculiar  to  the 
parish,  has  been  called  the  Dunbar  system;  but  objections 
have  been  made  to  it.  Wheat  every  second  year,  it  is 
said,  exhausts  the  soil  ;  the  answer  is,  that  the  food  of 
plants  in  the  soil  may  be  exhausted  by  any  crop,  while  the 
soil  itself  cannot  be  exhausted.  Where  there  is  a  com- 
mand of  manure,  there  is  no  system  which  will  so  richly 
repay  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  It  was  adopted 
here  for  many  years  on  one  of  the  best  farms,  without  any 
diminution  of  either  quantity  or  quality.  And  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  soil  is  injured  by  frequent  crops  of 
Wheat,  the  glebe  of  Dunbar  (the  clergyman's  allotment 
of  land),  was  properly  dressed,  either  with  sea-weed, 
street  dung,  or  soot,  and  cropped  with  Wheat  for  five  suc- 
cessive years.  The  result  was,  an  extra  crop  every  year, 
and  the  land  left  in  a  condition  that  it  may  produce  a  crop 
or  two  of  any  kind  without  additional  manure.  The  least 
crop  in  the  succession  was  on  the  third  year — 10^  bolls 
(5^  quarters)  per  acre  ;  it  promised  to  be  the  greatest,  but 
it  was  lodged  fiat  as  the  surface  soon  after  it  came  into 
ear.  All  the  other  crops  were  above  12  bolls  (6  quarters) 
per  acre.  One  season,  exactly  suited  to  the  soil,  there 
were  IGjj  bolls  per  acre;  and  the  last  of  the  five  years  there 
were  14  bolls  per  acre.  It  was  ascertained  that  on  each 
of  three  of  these  years  there  were  more  than  300  stones 
of  straw  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  There 
is  another  field  in  the  parish  which  has  produced  Oats 
four  successive  years  with  increasing  produce  and  fertility. 
Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  land,  properly  cultivated  and 
manured,  may  produce  abundantly  the  same  kind  of  crop 
in  regular  succession.  If  the  food  of  plants  is  exhausted 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  weight  of  crop  produced,  it  is 
worthy  of  investigation  whether  the  advantage  of  changing 
the  kind  of  crop  arises,  not  from  one  kind  giving  off  food 
for  another  kind,  but  solely  from  the  different  modes  of 
cultivation  which  different  kinds  of  crop  admit  of  at 
different  seasons."  Thus  far  the  Minister  of  Dunbar.  I 
will  only  add,  that  the  parish  is  in  East  Lothian,  and, 
stretching  along  the  sea-coast,  enjoys  one  of  the  warmest 
and  driest  climates  in  Scotland. — J.  S. 

Dairy  Management. — Our  Somersetshire  dairymen 
are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  great  depression  in  the 
value  of  their  dairy  produce.  It  would  be  happy  for 
them,  if  their  complaints  would  lead  them  to  see  clearly  " 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  system  in  their  dairy  manage- 
ment, which  is  generally  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  cows 
are  out  all  the  winter,  and  the  pasture  land  is  very  much 
exposed  to  land  floods,  as  it  lies  very  low,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Wales  and  Glastonbury  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  Grass  resembles  a  ploughed 
field,  from  the  constant  tread  of  the  animals,  and  the 
deep  impressions  which  their  feet  make  in  the  soil  is 
filled  with  water.  Rarely  do  you  see  any  sheds  for 
shelter.  The  Grass,  of  course,  cannot  provide  sufficient  food 
for  them,  and  Hay  is  brought  to  them  and  thrown  down 
in  different  lots,  which  again  injures  the  pasture  land,  as 
it  is  completely  trodden  down,  and  worked  up  by  the 
treadings  of  the  animals,  and  in  rainy  weather  the 
nourishing  juices  of  the  Hay  are  soon  washed  out,  and 
very  great  waste  is  the  consequence  of  this  mode  of  feed- 
ing. It  is  evident  also  that  the  manure  is  completely 
wasted.  Under  such  a  system,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  produce  of  milk  can  be  very  great. 
The  constant  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  must  be  injurious 
also.  The  greatest  want  of  economy  appears  in  the 
whole  of  this  system. — A  Zitmmerzetshire  man. 

Sleeping  of  Seeds. — Animated  by  the  statements  in  the 
January  Number  of  the  "  Agricultural  Journal,"  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  trials  of  soaking  seeds  in  solutions  of 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  guano  liquified,  &c.,  both  singly,  and  in  various 
combinations.  The  seeds  subjected  to  the  process  were 
those  of  Wheat,  Beans,  Oats,  and  Turnips,  and  Linseed. 
In  every  instance  the  vitality  of  the  seed  has  been  destroyed. 
I  have  entered  upon  a  new  set  of  experiments  with  steeps 
of  much  greater  dilution  ;  such  as  1  oz.  of  the  salt  in  one 
pint  of  water  :  but  I  feel  this  is  mere  guess  work,  and  write 
to  inquire  whether  you  have  made  any  attempt  to  ascertain 
within  what  limits  these  saline  solutions  may  be  safely 
employed.  I  fear  the  quantity  recommended  in  your 
Paper'No.  4,  viz.,  5  lbs.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water 
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nerely  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  may  prove  too  strong. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  these  seeds  after 
steeping  might  be  dried  in  some  of  the  powders  suggested 
by  "  Victor"  in  the  "  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  paE^e  216  ? 
[  have  just  come  from  an,  attempt  to  dissolve  320  lbs.  of 
bone-dust  in  160  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  the  last  Agricultural 
Gd^etie  ;  the  heat  produced  and  vapour  was  so  great,  that 
if  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  mill  where  the  process 
was  tried  had  not  been  thrown  open,  my  fellow  experi- 
menter and  self  would  have  been  suffocated.  I  mention 
this  as  a  caution  to  any  parties  who  adopt  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lawes.  I  think  it  should  only  be  attcnpted 
IQ  the  open  air. — A.  Huxtable,  Sutton  Rectory.  [The 
drying  powders  alluded  to  are  powdered  clay,  bone-dust, 
charred  animal  matter,  &;c.  We  have  put  5  lbs.  of  each 
of  the  salts  we  named  into  about  li  bucketful  of  water, 
and  placed  the  Wheat  in  it,  about  ^  of  a  bushel.  It  is  all 
in  the  ground,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  share 
the  fate  of  our  correspondent's  unlucky  seeds.  These 
experiments  are  necessririly  guess-work,  and  experience 
alone  can  teach  the  right  proportions  of  the  materials  to  be 
used.] 

A  communiealion  from  '*  Rustic  Kobiu"  describes  the 
advantages  of  ploughing  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  earth 
applied  to  Clover  lea.  The  superiority  of  the  Wheat  crop 
after  this  manuring  could  be  distinguished  many  fields  off. 
Cow-JVIieat. — In  the  Chronicle  for  last  year,  a  Cor- 
respondent from  the  Isle  of  Wight  mentioned  that  the 
■weed  called  Cow-Wheat  had  appeared  in  that  island 
amongst  the  corn,  and  he  conjectured  that  it  might  have 
been  introduced  witii  some  seed  Wheat  from  Norfolk.  I 
believe  that  the  plant  in  question  is  the  Melampyrum 
arvtnse,  which  is  indigenous  to  this  county.  Mr.  Crow, 
the  botanist,  says  it  grows  "  between  Norwich  and  Cos- 
sey,  and  Bixley,  near  Norwich."  I  have  made  eome  in- 
quiries amongst  farmers  respecting  this  weed,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  it ;  hence  we  may  conclude  it  is  not 
Tery  troublesome. — J.  Wighton.  ■ 

Draining  Material s.—''''  A  Surrey  Farmer  ''  is  entitled 

to  credit  for  bringing  under  notice  the  efficacy  of  Scotch 

Fir  poles  as  a  draining  ma^'erial,   but  his  plan  of  using 

them  is  not  to  be  recommended.     I   shall  endeavour  to 

point  out  a  cheaper,  better,   and  more  lasting  one.     In 

the  first  place,  sawing  the  poles  lengthways  is  not  only  a 

useless  expense,   but  they  will  not  last  half  so  long  as 

when  placed  in  the  drains   in  a  round  state  with  the  baik 

on;  but  I  agree  with  him   that  the  poles  should  be  cut 

when  the  sap  is  up.    A  few  years  ago  I  effectually  drained 

a  piece  of  bog-land,  not  previously  worth  25.  6f/.  per  acre, 

and  on  which  peat  had  been  for  many  years  cut  for  fuel. 

The  plan  I  adopted  was  this  :  it  was  a  flat  piece  of  ground, 

and  the  land  adjoining  sloped  gradually  to  it  ;  I  cut  a 

drain  seven  feet  deep  between  the  dry  land  and  the  bog, 

and  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  the  substratum 

being  gravel   without  any  admixture  of  earth  ;    by  this 

means  I  cut  off  all  the  springs  that  fed  the  bog,  and  then 

I  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain  strong  Fir  poles  (the 

weedings  of  plantations),  laying  them  horizontally  end  to 

end  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  leaving  a  space  between 

them  of  about  ten  inches,  which,  when  completed,  formed 

1  funnel ;  and  to  secure  the  poles  in  their  proper  position 

il  had  cross  bars  to  keep  them  apart  nailed  into  them  with 

bpike  nails,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  ladder  which  lay  fiat  in 

.he  bottom  of  the  drain.   I  then  placed  other  bars  between 

;hem,  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  crossways  without  nails, 

ind  afterwards  the  branches  lengthways  with  their  fibres 

im.     The  surface  sods,  which  were  carefully  preserved, 

|Vere  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  with  the  Grass 

ide  downwards  ;"and  lastly,  the  drain  was  filled  up  with 

he  excavated  soil.     The  poles  at  the  bottom  had  better 

e  of  unequal  lengths,   by  which  means  the  nailed  bars 

ill  keep  the  whole  line  more  firmly  united.     Wliere  the 

rain  crossed  the  sloping  land  as  before  described,  I  had 

3ine  clay  rammed   in    at   the  back  of  the  poles  at  the 

iwest  side,  to  prevent  any  of  the  water  from  percolating 

nt  of  the  funnel.     Thus    I    succeeded  in  draining  more 

nd  effectually,  and  at  one-fifth  of  the  expense,  than  I 

>ald  have  done  with  frequent  drains,  even  if  there  had 

pen  a  atone  quarry  in  the  field.     With  regard  to  dura- 

ility,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Scotch  Firs  thus   placed  are 

[perior  to.'atid  cheaper  than,  any  other  materials.   Scotch 

n  must  answer  equally  well  if  used  in  a  similar  manner 

frequent  drains  ;    but  the   drains  must  be  cut  to  the 

pth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  they  must  also  be  at  least 

enty  inches  wide  at  bottom.     The  following  year  after 

drained  this  piece    of   bog,  it  produced  thirty  strikes 

i  40  qrs.)  per  acre  of  Muncom  (Meslin).    It  was  pared 

d  burned,  and  an  allowance  of  lime  made  to  it  at   the 

c  of  three  tons  an  acre  ;  the  first  crop  nearly  remune- 

ing  all  expenses,  and  the  land  is  now  worth  30s.  per 

|C^— r.  Jonex,  Nevjtovm. 

Ob  Storing  Turnips. — The  most  approved  and  now 
lerally  adopted  method  of  storing  Turnipg  in  Rox- 
•ghihire,  is  as  follows: — The  Turnips;,  deprived  of  their 
»ei  and  roots,  are  laid  in  an  oblong  heap,  wloping  up  on 
h  tides  to  a  point,  like  a  Potato-pit,  and  the  outside 
'»  ptcked  close  together,  and  a  smooth  uniform  surface 
ned.  Tljcheap  is  iben  covered  with  dry  straw  to  the 
th  of  aboat  IS  inches,  which  is  ficcured  and  bound 
'"by  stnw  ropes.  Turnips  stored  in  thi^  way  gfine- 
f  keep  well,  and  arc  scarcely  ever  tonched  by  frost. 
old  it  be  late  In  spring  before  they  are  used,  they  are 
orally  somewhat  sprouted,  but  ranch  less  ho  than  if 
'had  been  phu-A  in  earth.  Of  course  the  length  of 
heap  will  dcp^md  on  the  quantity  of  Turnipfl.  Thf; 
dtb  is  ijenerally  about  10  or  12  feet.  Swcd(;s  arc  now 
irallj  stored  in  November  or  December.— W. ./. 
\'oleg — Wherever  I  go  I  sec  the  trees  and  bushes 
Ifcd  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor  Moles,  killed 


without  mercy  or  judgment.  I  have  wet  meadows,  in 
which  they  do  me  vnst  service.  One  of  the  meadows 
was  so  wet  that  no  Mole  worked  into  it,  but  only  bur- 
rowed on  the  surface,  barely  dee])  enough  to  cover  his 
body  with  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  this  only 
in  the  very  dry,  hot  days  of  August — the  only  time  when 
worms  could  be  found,  I  dug  a  few  drains,  and  the  nest 
summer  found  the  Moles  work  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of 
the  drains,  and  into  them.  Another  year  these  drains  were 
:;ut  as  deep  as  the  fall  would  allow,  and  the  same  result 
followed.  My  friends,  the  Moles,  opened  scores  of  their 
channels  into  the  very  bottom  of  these  open  drains,  and  the 
meadow  is  firm  and  sound.  In  all  my  meadows,  finding 
the  good  they  thus  do,  I  never  have  them  disturbed  ;  but 
only  in  April  send  out  a  man  to  level  their  hillocks,  then 
roll  them  ;  and  I  never  hitve  any  complaint  from  the 
mowers.  Depend  upon  it,  they  are  very  beneficial  to  all 
lands,  particularly  to  wet  bog-soil.  Where  4-feet  drains 
are  made  with  inch-tile,  they  cannot  enter,  but  would 
work  at  that  depth  in  all  directions,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use.  The  best  open  drains  for  meadows,  if  I 
may  call  them  so,  are  some  I  have  met  with — thus  made: 
The  drains  are  cut  about  6  inches  wide,  and  as  deep  as 
the  fall  will  allow — 3  or  4  feet  deep.  In  these  finely- 
broken  stones  were  placed  to  within  one  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  surface  ;  over  them  nothing  is  to  be  laid,  the  grass 
from  the  sides  will  run  over  the  stones  and  meet,  but 
having  no  earth,  they  act  most  completely  as  surface- 
drains,  aud  as  well  as  deep  ones.  They  are  most  per- 
manent, never  out  of  order,  never  want  anything  done  to 
them  again. — F.  ! 

Pig-Feeding. — In  my  remarks  on  Pig-feeding,  my  ob- 
servations were  directed  chiefly  to  fattening  hogs  to  a 
large  size  ;  the  strong  food  recommended  does  not  exactly 
suit  quarter  porkers;  it  is  too  heating,  and  produces 
pimples,  which  give  the  appearance  of  disease  ;  therefore, 
for  quarter  pork,  I  either  use  fine  middlings  with  milk  or 
pure  water,  or  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Barley  and  Pea- 
meal  by  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  Pollard  ;  wash  or  pot 
liquor  is  unpalatable  to  pigs  during  the  process  of  fatten- 
ing on  meal.  I  have  tried  various  liquids — mutton  broth, 
the  liquor  from  a  round  of  beef,  and  good  kitchen  wash  ; 
but  have  always  been  obliged  to  take  it  out  of  their  troughs, 
and  replace  it  with  meal  and  milk  or  water.  It  will  some- 
times happen,  from  change  of  weather  or  other  causes,  that 
the  pigs  get  costive  and  are  off  their  'food  ;  in  such  a  case 
I  supply  them  with  a  little  green  food  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  a  few  Cabbage  leaves,  Lettuces,  or 
Potato  tops,  or  with  Potatoes,  and  Mangold  Wurtzel :  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  purged,  I  have  a  sod  dug  from 
the  road  side  and  given  them,  or,  which  I  sometimes  think 
is  better,  I  let  them  into  a  yard  where  there  are  cinders, 
mould,  and  brick  and  chalk  rubbish-  I  think  very  little 
of  garden  stuff  as  a  means  of  keeping  a  pig  in  a  good 
'  growing  condition  ;  it  is  no  help  farther  than  satisfying 
occasionally  the  cravings  of  hunger  ;  sows  will  do  on  it, 
or  on  grass,  if  there  can  be  added  dsily  a  feed  or  two  from 
the  wash-tub.  As  I  keep  sows  I  may  as  well  add  my 
management  of  them.  During  the  time  of  gestation  their 
diet  is  restricted  to  articles  that  will  not  produce  obesity, 
for  sows  as  well  as  cows  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  what 
is  called  the  milk-fever  ;  and  besides,  unwieldy  sows  have 
not  that  command  over  their  movements  that  sows  with  a 
less  proportion  of  flesh  have,  and  are  very  likely  to  crush 
many  of  their  young  ones.  For  the  first  fortnight  the  sow 
is  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  off  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  no  better  or  more  forcing  food  is  given  than 
fine  pollard  or  coarse  middlings  ;  but  as  soon  as  all  fever 
has  disappeared,  and  the  pigs  can  take  the  milk  as  fast  as 
the  sow  can  supply  it,  the  finest  middlings  or  oatmeal,  or 
sometimes  boiled  rice,  when  it  can  be  procured  at  about  Si-. 
or  85.  dd.  per  cwt.,  are  given  three  times  a  day  ;  the  little 
pigs  are  cut  when  five  or  sis  weeks  old,  the  sows  are  not 
spayed  if  intended  for  quarter  pork  ;  the  operation  both 
throws  them  back  and  disfigures  them.  Many  people  re- 
commend a  spayed  sow  for  the  poor  ;  I  always  recommend 
a  barrow  pig,  as  growing  to  a  larger  size  than  the  spayed 
sow  pig,  and  in  being  far  supeiior  meat  to  an  old  spayed 
sow.  These  remarks,  with  what  I  forwarded  you  before, 
are  about  all  I  can  remember  for  a  brief  sketch.  In  choos- 
ing a  pig,  look  out  one  with  a  wide  open  chest,  well  filled 
up  from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  small  toed,  and  with  meat  in 
the  fore  arm  down  to  the  knee,  and  in  the  ham  down  to 
the  hock  ;  tail  fine  and  short,  with  a  small  spread  of  hairs 
at  the  end.  Let  the  breed  be  more  inclined  to  make 
flesh  than  fat,  and  fine  in  the  grain;  another  peculi- 
arity should  be  ascertained — the  breed  should  be  famed  for 
broad  backs  and  small  entrails;  large-beltied  pigs  do  not 
pull  down  the  scale.  You  have  now  such  a  lecture  on 
pigs  as  I  sometimes  give  to  my  inquiring  friends — ./.Steele. 

Rooks. — It  is  singular  how  long  men  will  argue  about 
matters  which  facts  only  can  decide,  and  when  the  facts 
might  be  so  easily  ascertained.  Thus  it  appenrs  by  an 
article  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Feb.  17,  p.  107, 
that  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Rooks  do  more  good  by 
destroying  the  larvfe  of  insects,  or  harm  by  eating  grain. 
Now,  surely  this  is  a  point  which  admits  of  being  decided. 
What  more  easy  than  that  a  few  sportsmen,  when  the 
game-shooting  season  is  over,  should  each  shoot  his  half- 
dozen  rooks  daily  for  a  week,  when  they  have  made  their 
morning'p  meal,  and  see  by  examining  thi;ir  crops  what 
tlifry  actually  contain  ;  whether  wircworms  and  otlu-r  lurvtc 
of  innccta,  and  slugs,  &c.  ;  and  by  taking  the  average  of 
several  days,  calculale  the  good  Rooks  do  in  this  way  in 
the  season  when  they  have  no  access  to  grain.  Again, 
h;t  it  he  HHcertnincd  in  the  same  modt,  in  pt;ed-sowiug  lime, 
both  in  autumn  and  npring,  what  is  the  rehitivc  amount 
of  the  gniin  and  hirvn-  of  insricts,  ^v..,  which  then  serve 
tli'-rn  for  food,  and  from  these  data  the  balance  may  be 
easily  struck  as  to  the  good  or  harm  done  by  them,  and 


whether  it  is  always  in  their  favour,  as  some  suppose,  or 
is  thought  near  Dumfries  occasionally  against  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  will  not  have  passed 
over  without  these  important  points  having  been  ascer- 
tained, and  made  kuown  through  the  Agricultural 
Gazette.— S. 

Potatoes. — A  correspondent  asked  some  time  back  if 
seaweed  had  been  used  much  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
manure  ?  It  was  not  found  to  be  of  much  value  ;  but  on 
a  light  loam  with  flinty  gravel  a  foot  below  the  surface,  I 
find  that  the  salt  mud  from  a  tide-river  is  an  admirable 
manure  for  Potatoes.  It  is  ploughed  in  fresh  from  the 
river  side,  before  the  furrows  are  drawn  for  Potato  plant- 
ing, and  has  produced  an  excellent  crop  this  season  with- 
out other  manure.  The  tubers  are  large,  clear  skinned^ 
and  of  very  good  flavour.  The  hint  is  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  Hve  near  any  harbour,  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
Probably  Thames  mud  would  be  equally  useful  on  light 
soils. —  C.  Z>.,  Lavant^7iear  Chichester. 

Experiment  on  Winter  Fallow  and  Subsoil  PlouaMng^ 
— This  experiment  was  tried  upon  four  fields,  in  all  about 
40  acres,  consisting  of  drilled  Bean  stubble,  and  Oat  stub- 
ble. The  method  adopted  was  the  following  : — Imme- 
diately after  harvest,  the  fields  were  ploughed  across,  in 
drills,  by  furrows  from  nine  to  ten  inches  deep,  laid  toge- 
ther, and  the  subsoil-plough  passed  once  between  the 
drills  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  the  horses  in  the  subsoil 
plough  being  yoked  one  before  the  other,  to  avoid  treading 
on  the  ground  subsoiled.  During  the  dry  winter  wea- 
ther, the  drills  were  reversed,  and  the  subsoil-ploughing 
between  the  drills  was  repeated  as  far  as  the  season  would 
allow  it  to  be  overtaken.  By  this  plan  of  working,  the 
ground  was  kept  much  drier,  and  a  much  larger  surface 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  than  is  attained 
by  the  common  method  of  winter  ploughing  ;  and  the  be- 
neficial effects  were  evident  even  during  the  winter,  from 
the  ridges  appearing  drier  and  white,  long  before  ground 
ploughed  in  the  common  way.  Besides,  the  constant 
souring  by  the  winter  rains,  so  detrimental  to  clay  ground,, 
was  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  and  the  spring  work  ren- 
dered comparatively  light  and  easy.  At  seed  time,  the 
ridges  were  ploughed  up  and  down  in  the  usual  way  with 
a  light  furrow — the  seed  furrow,  of  course  across  the  drills, 
which,  however,  were  never  harrowed  down  nor  interfered 
with,  the  action  of  the  plough  carrying  forward  enough  of 
earth  to  fill  up  the  hollows  in  the  drills,  and  no  more  was 
ploughed  in  a  day  than  could  be  sown  and  harrowed.  la 
this  way  the  rest  of  the  field  was  left  in  the  drills,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  heavy  rains  of  lastspring. 
Part  of  the  ground  was  sown  broadcast,  and  part  drilled  by 
a  single-horse  plough,  with  a  drill  barrow  placed  betweea 
the  stilts  of  the  plough,  the  single-horse  plough  crossing 
the  drills  as  in  the  broadcast,  without  being  harrowed 
down.  By  tliis  method  the  ground  was  rendered  so  fine, 
from  not  being  so  deeply  ploughed,  that  the  Grass  seeds 
required  only  to  be  bush-harrowed,  and  the  spring  labour 
was  rendered  very  light  indeed.  Notwithstanding  the- 
heavy  rains  of  last  spring,  the  Barley  sowing  was  made 
very  easy  by  this  method  of  winter  fallowing,  and  the 
same  advantages  were  obtained  in  the  Turnip  ground, 
which  had  been  similarly  treated.  The  crop  of  Barley 
produced  on  the  ground  prepared  as  above,  was  a  third 
more  in  bulk  than  that  after  Turnip  ground  treated  in  the 
usual  way — the  one  being  3j  threaves,  and  the  other  4& 
threaves,  per  acre.  The  drilled  Barley  and  the  broad- 
cast were  nearly  the  same — if  anything  the  drilled  being 
more  productive.  In  the  Turnip  field  the  following  mode- 
was  adopted  : — The  winter  drills  were  once  ploughed 
across,  and  after  being  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  ground 
was  immediately  drilled  up  for  receiving  the  dung — the 
rest  of  the  field  remaining  in  the  winter  drills,  and  thereby 
not  suffering  from  the  severe  rains  of  last  spring.  A 
specimen  of  the  Turnip  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond's  Museum.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention,  that  by 
taking  the  mould  board  off  a  common  plough,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  subsoil-plough. — Polmalse,  Stirling,  Sept.  1843. 

Spade  Husbandry. — Your  late  Agricultural  corre- 
spondent, the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  the  subject  of  Spade  Husbandry  in  all 
its  bearings.  I  therefore  trouble  you  with  a  few  general 
observations  upon  that  subject,  which  occurred  to  me 
after  reading  his  paper.  Both  policy  and  philanthropy 
teach  us  that  a  labourer,  able  and  willing  to  work, 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  support  himself  by  his  labour 
instead  of  being,  as  unfortunately  too  many  now  are,  a 
useless  burden  upon  the  land.  But,  in  framing  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  property,  we  are  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  only  right  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  it 
can  clfiim  as  his  inheritance — one  more  potent  than  all 
others — the  right  to  live.  When  it  is  proposed  to  inclose 
and  cultivate  commons  and  waste  lands,  we  are  told  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  his  vested  right,  and  that  the 
copyholders  have  Iheir  vested  rights,  in  the  waste,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  disturbed  ;  but,  surely,  some  plan 
might  be  devised  to  make  all  tliis  unproductive  land  bene- 
ficial to  the  community,  without  injustice  to  either  lord 
or  copyholder.  Why  may  not  an  Act  of  Ptu-liament  be 
passed  empowering  the  guardians,  or  the  principal  rate- 
liuyers,  to  inclose  all  waste  lands  in  their  respective 
parishes,  granting  to  all  who  now  have  a  right  of  common, 
and  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
land  as  freehold,  in  compensation  for  whatever  loss  they 
may  sustain  by  the  inclosurc,  the  remainder  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  general  poor  }  Tlic  benefit 
derived  by  those  who  now  possess  common-right  is  so 
trifling,  that  a  small  quantity  of  freehold  properly  would 
be  a  fair  equivalent  ;  the  .surplus  would  therefore  be  con- 
siderable, and  if  well  cultivated  on  the  Spade  Ilusbundry 
system  by  the  able-bodied  poor  who  are  now  living  upoa 
the  labour  of  others,  the  produce  would  contribute  to  the 
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Maintenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  thereby  matenally 
lower  the  poor-rates,  which  in  the  parish  where  I  reside 
amount  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the   rental.     The   plan   I  propose  has  probably  been 
sn^eested   before;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  seems  to  me 
woVthT  of  consideration.     This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
mv  in  which  1  conceive  the  spade  might  be  advantage- 
ously    employed   instead    of  the  plough.       Dry,   shallow 
soils,  upon  which  in  droughty  seasons  the  crops  are  mar- 
tially diminished  in  productiveness  through  want  ot  sum- 
eient  moisture  at  the  roots  to  maintain  a  vigorous  grow  h 
of  nlant,  would   be   greatly  improved  by   digging,      lue 
average  depth  of  mould  stirred  by  the  plough  m  such  soils 
will  not  e.Nceed  4  inches,  at  a  cost  of  about  12s.  per  acre ; 
while  the  same  space  might  be  dug  9  inches  deep  for  trom 
<?4s   to  30s.,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  ground  ;  and, 
in  such  a  case,  I  calculate  that  one  0-ioch  digging  would 
be  fully  as  beneficial  to  the  land  as  two  4-inch  ploughings. 
Spade   Husbandry,  therefore,  would  not  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  culture.     It  would,  of  course,  be  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  all  tillage  could  be  worked   by  the  spade  ; 
but  I  maintain  that  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  "P""  y'h  * 
manual  labour  might  not,  in  some  degree  be  subst.Uited 
for  horse-labour  ;  and,  if  by  such  substitution  the  number 
cf  husbandry  horses  throughout  the  kingdom  could  be 
reduced  only  one  in  twenty  or  thirty   a  very  ™nsiderab  e 
portion  of  land  now  occupied  in  producing  food  for  those 
horses  might  be  appropriated  to  the  sustenance  of  human 
beings.     Mr.  Rham's  objection  to  employ  men  m  doing 
the  work  of  horses  ought  not  to  stand  in  our  way.     Uig- 
Eing  in  a  field  is  no  more  derogatory  to  the     majesty  of 
ian  '■  than  digging  in  a  garden,  nor  is  it  harder  work  than 
many  things  which  a  farm-labourer  is  called  upon  to  do 
in    the   routine   of  business.      Unmitigated    poverty,    on 
account  of  its  too  frequent  offspring-crime,  tends  more 
to  the  debasement  of  a  man's  nature  than  any  kind   of 
work,  however  menial,  by  which  he  is  able  to  earn  an 
honest  subsistence.— i/or/a/or. 

Burnt  C/ay.— Clay,  however  well  burnt,  is  a  bad  mate- 
rial for  road-making,  being  too  soft  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  to  which  roads  are  exposed  ;  but,  laying  aside  its  in- 
feriority, it  would  be  clieaper  to  bring  stone  a  distance  ot 
Un  miles  than  to  burn  clay  for  ballast,  with  ™als  at  10s. 
per  ton,  on  the  spot.     To  burn   clay  to  good  hard  ballast, 
it  requires  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  cwt.  of  coals  per 
cubic  yard  of  ballast,  and  the  cost,  including   labour  and 
coals  at  12s.  or  13s.  per  ton,  averages  about  Is. 4d.  per  cubic 
■tard.     Faggots  will  not  give  you  the  heat  that  coals  will ; 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  them  will  be  the  best 
tudees  of  their  respective   merits,   and  the  cost  ot  each  m 
relation  to  any  given  effect.     Spring  and  autumn  are  per- 
haps the  two  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  burning  ballast. 
It  is  generally  burnt  in  heaps,  and  in  the  moist  condition 
i-n  which  it  is  dug  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  laid  m  layers 
round  the  heap,  and  when  one  is  sufficiently  burnt,  fresh 
coal  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  another  layer  laid  on. 
Your  correspondent  asks  how  large  a  quantity  may  be 
burnt  at  once,  provided   they  have  plenty  of  clay,  (anu  1 
should   think   they  had  in   "Clay-down")    faggots     and 
workmen  ?     I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
quantity  ihey  may  burn  at  a  time,   or  the  size  they  may 
make  their  heaps. —  G.  H.  D.  ,        t  i    „= 

Yew  Poisonous  to  Horses  and  Cattle.— 1  savv  a  horse 
opened  that  had  died  a  few  hours  after  eating  \ew 
branches.  The  stomach  was  greatly  inflamed,  and  the 
gullet  also,  where,  here  and  there,  a  few  leaves  were 
Sticking.  Inflammation  seemed  to  have  set  up  speedily. 
The  branches  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  a  few  days. 
In  the  withered  state  the  Yew  is  more  actively  poisonous. 
I  have  a  pony  now  that  has  often  eaten  the  tips  ot 
growing  branches. — £ste.  ,     ,     , 

Saiidust.—The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing 
sawdust  for  compost  here  :-To  a  large  tank  connected 
with  the  drain  from  the  cattle  strawyard  and  dunghill  the 
sawdust  is  carted,  and  after  being  saturated  in  the  tauK 
with  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill  for  several  months  it 
is  thrown  out  into  a  heap,  and  a  quantity  of  lime-slieUs 
are  mixed  up  with  it-a  layer  of  sawdust  and  a  ayer  ot 
lime-shells  alternately.  The  wet  sawdust  slakes  the  lime, 
which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  decompose  the  sawdust  with- 
out greatly  charring  it.  Not  only  sawdust,  but  ditch- 
scourings  also,  and  the  switchings  of  the  hedges  (and  there 
are  here  above  20  miles  in  length  of  hedges,  under  the 
spade  and  knife)  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  saw- 
dust of  resinous  wood  should  be  kept  by  itself,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  possibility  of  decomposing  it.— J.  Drum- 
tnond^  Blair  Drummond  Gardens. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURALSOCIETYofENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Councii.  was  held,  at  the  Society's  House 
in    Hanover    Square,    on   Wednesday  last,    the   13th  of 
March  ;    present,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq.,  R.  VVestbrook  Baker,  Esq., 
David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.l-.,  John  Barton,  Esq.,  Wilham 
Beckford,  Esq.,   W.  R.  Browne.    Esq.,  French  Burke, 
Esq.,  Henry   Colman,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,   Esq.,  M.P., 
Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  H. 
Hyett,  Esq.,  John   Kinder,  Esq.,  Theodore   Rathbone, 
Esq.,  Professor   Sewell,  William    Shaw,  Esq.,  Professor 
Solly,  Samuel  Staffurth,  Esq.,  and  William  Stafifiirth,  Esq. 
His  Excellency  Count  Reventlow.the  Danish  Minister  in 
London,  addressed  a  letter  to   the  Council  in   favour  of 
M.  Tesdorpf,  a   gentleman  of  large  landed  property  in 
Denmark,  who  had  come  over  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  Agri- 
cultural improvements  of  this  country  ;  and  for  whom, 
on  account  of  his  high  character  and  the  active  usefulness 
of  his  pursuits  at  home,  His  Excellency  ventured  to  claim 
for  him,   as  a  distinguished    foreigner,  the  fafourable 


reception  of  the  Society.  The  Council  immediate  y 
admitted  M.  Tesdorpf  to  their  sitting,  and  unanimously 
invited  him  to  attend  their  Weekly  Meetings  whenever 
it  might  suit  his  convenience  to  do  so  during  his  residence 
in  England.  The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society  ; — 

Kin"-  Frederick,  Nursling,  Southampton.  ,  .,  ^    . 

Turner,  Thomas,.  (President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons),  Croydon. 

Dowden,  Tliomas,  Mitcheldever,  rear  Wmclicster. 

Percy,  E.  T.,  (Laiid-Siirveyor).  Sherliorne,  Dorset. 

Parmiter,  Edward,  Beaulieii,  Southampton. 

Pearse,  Tliomas.  Launccston,  Cornwall. 

Fotliergill,   Matthew,   Celnrachder,   Bedwelly,  >ewport,  Mon- 

Marimibanks!  Stewart,  M.P.,  Bushy  Grove,  Watford,  Herts. 

Hod'e,  Henry,  Eosistow  Vale.  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

Hawkins  Henry  Montonnier,  Tredunnoclc,  Usk,  Monmouinsnire. 

Walmsley,  Thomas.  Ribblesdale  Place,  Preston,  Lapc. 

Ho,'"er,,  John    Mason,    Nevvham    Grange,    Stockton-on-Tees, 

The^names  of  ten  Candidates  for  election,  at  the  next 
Weekly  Council,  were  then  read. 

AGBicniTrRE  OF  EssEX.-Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  chair- 
man of  the  Journal  Committee,  announced  to  the  Council 
the  adjudication  of  the  Society's  prize  of  50i.,  for  the 
best  Report  of  the  present  state  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Essex  (stating  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping 
adopted  in  the  different  soils  of  the  county  ;  the  breeds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  most  generally  bred  or  fed 
within  it;  the  state  of  its  drainage;  the  implements 
used-  the  number  of  horses  or  other  cattle  employed  in 
the  different  operations  of  husbandry  ;  the  tenure  on  which 
the  farms  are  generally  held  ;  the  wages  of  labour  ;  the 
average  amount  of  the  poor's  rate;  and  whether  any  and 
what  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  system  of  Agriculture  pursued  within  it  since  the 
Report  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Arthur 
Youn"  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  published  in  the 
years °1807  and  1813)_to  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  of  Writtle, 

near  Chelmsford.  „,     ,,        .      f  -r. 

Weights  and  Measures.- The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  communicated  to  the  Council  the  great  desire  felt 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  uniform   system 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  sale  of  all  Agricultural  produce  ;  in  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  free  inter- 
course in  commercial  and  Agricultural  arrangements,  be- 
tween its  three  great  integral  portions,  England,  Scolland, 
and  Ireland,  reciprocally,  &c.  The  noble  marquis  inclosed 
ill  his  communication  the  particulars  of  theplanproposed  by 
Mr  Blacker,ofArmagh,toefrectthis  desirable object;but  as 
it  appeared  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  Mr.  Blacker's  re- 
commendations to  establish  the  proposed  uniformity  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Council  doubted  whe- 
ther, by  the  distinct  legislative  neutrality  enjoined  upon 
their  discussions  and  proceedings,  by  the  strict  exclusive 
condition  of  the  Royal  Charter,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
\  entertain   the    proposition  ;    but    agreed   to   receive  the 
communications  with  tlianks,  and  refer  them  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  monthly  council.  ..  ,  „,       ,  J 
Flemish  Plough.— The  old  Flemish  Plough  procured 
as  a  present  for  the  Society,by  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
and  imported  by  his  executor  David  Jardine,  Esq.,  having 
been  released  from  bond  in  the  Custom-House,  was  this 
day  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members.     The 
hi-h  value  set  by  Mr.  Rham  on  the  properties  of  this 
pbu^h  for  use  in  light  lands,  and  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
rienc°ed  when  preparing,  for  the  Society's  Journal  (vol.  ll. 
p    58),  bis  paper  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Isetherlands, 
in  endeavouring  to  convey,  by  an  engraved  illustration, 
the  peculiar  curve  otthe  sheet-iron  turn-furrow,  in  which 
its  excellence  consisted,  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  procure  from  the  Continent  an  actual  Flemish 
plough  for  the  museum  of  the    Society.     This   simple 
plough   says  Mr.  Rham,  has  been  adopted  or  imitated  in 
most   countries,  and  for  light   soils  without  stones  none 
can  surpass  it.     The  old  Rotherham  plough,  which  was 
improved  by  Small,  was  only  a  copy  of  it.     In  France  and 
Switzerland  it  has  almost  superseded  the  old  ploughs  ot 
the  country  wherever  improvements  have  been  introduced ; 
and,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  adapt  it  to  different  soils, 
it  has  re-appeared  in  England  as  an  improved  plough. 

Rotation   of   Soil.— Mr.  Colman,  the   Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  present  engaged 
in  an  agricultural  tour  through  Europe,  having  presented 
at  the  previous  Council  the  model  of  a  new  implement, 
transmitted  from  Boston  in  the   United  States   to  this 
country  by  Mr,.  Isaac  Clapp,  for  which  the  Councd  voted 
their  best  thanks  and  ordered  all  shipping  charges  to  be 
paid,  has  laid  before  the  Society  Mr.  Clapp  s  own  account 
of  his  invention.     This  implement  consists  essentially  ot 
two  rollers  confined  loosely  on  a  fixed  axle,  and  followed 
closely  by  an  attached  scarifier  formed  of  a  single  row  ot 
strong  tines.    Mr.  Clapp  states:-"  I  have  used  this  imple- 
ment on  newly-ploughed  sward-land  to  great  advantage. 
The  greatest  value  which  I  consider  it  as  possessing  consists 
in  the  dispatch  with  which  it  works,  and  the  perfect  control 
it  "ives  one  over  the  soil,  producing  a  rotation  of  soil  which, 
in°my  opinion,  is  as  advantageous  as  a  rotation  of  crops. 
The  workin-  of  the  soil  in  rotation  can  be  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  pulveriser,  the  second  year,  in  place  ot 
the  plough,  leaving  the  sod  to  decom.pose  ;  and  then  sow- 
ing Grass-seed,  or  a  second  crop,  on  the  surface  given  by 
the  first  ploughing.     If  seeded  to  Grass  the  second  year, 
and  after  the  ground  has  acquired  a  s^'ard  equal  to  that 
first  turned  under,  it  may  be  then  re-ploughed,  bringing 
to  the  surface  a  vegetable  mould  that  will  insure  an  abun- 
dant crop  without  the  aid  of  manure.     By  cultivating  the 
soil  in  this  manner,  we  have  always  one  vegetable  mould 
at  work,  and  one  at  rest."  „  „,     .        r. 

I      TaiAL  OF  Manures.— Mr.  Moseley,  of  Glenham-bouse, 


Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  communicated  to  the  Council  the 
following  result  of  his  comparative  experiments  with 
manures:—"  As  the  cost  of  manure  is  of  essential  import- 
ance to  Farmers,  an  equality  of  price,  or  nearly  so,  has 
regulated  their  application,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day,  early  in  last  March,  and  was  followed  by  frequent 
rain.  The  cost  of  each  sort,  excepting  that  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  (which  was  put  on  the  land  by  mistake,  at  the 
rate  of  2Ss.  per  acre),  was  about  16s.  per  acre,  exclusive 
of  carriage  and  sowing.  The  whole  produce  of  Grass  was 
weighed  in  my  presence,  on  the  day  after  it  was  mown. 
and"  strown  ;  therefore,  the  weight  must  be  deemed  to  be 

that  of  Grass,  not  of  Hay. 

Tons,  cwt . 
Nitrateo(Sodal311hs.,cost28s.peracre, and  produced    4        12 
Sulphate  ofAmmoniaSMllis,  cost  I5s.6d..  and  produced    4        10 
Guanonilbs.,  cost  I6».7.i'i.,  and  produced  .        .4        12 

Carbonateof  Ammonia  2Ltlbs.,  cost  18,!.  and  produced    3        IS 
Saitpetre4Blbs.,  cost  l6s.Cii.,  and  produced  .        .3    _     o 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones.— Mr.  Evelyn  Denisoti, 
M  P.,  communicated  to  the  Council  a  statement  he  had 
received    from  Mr.  Brackenbury,   agent  to  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,    containing  the  result  of  his  own  trials   of 
sulphuric  acid  and  hones  on  sand  land  in  Nottinghamshire, 
sown  with  Wheat,  and  on  forest  lands  newly  broken  up, 
as  well  as  of  trials  made  by  his  Lordship's  tenants,  both 
with    sulphuric   acid  and   bimes,  and  also  bones  alone. 
These  results  were  in  favour  of  the  land  on  which  the  che- 
mical preparation  had  not  been  used,  and  particularly  so 
in  reference  to  that  on  which  bones  only  had  been  apphed. 
Mr.  Denison,  wishing  to  make  the  experiment  on  strong 
clay  Grass-land,  less  favourable  commonly  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  bones  than  sand-land,  thought  it  probable  that 
the  manipulation    of  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bones  might  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  result, 
and  he  was  therefore  not  deterred  from  the  contemplated 
trial  by  the  ill-success  which  had  attended  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury' s  applications.     Still,  however,  he  conceived  it  very 
desirable  that  more  distinct  particulars   should  be  fur- 
nished, in  reference,  1st,  to  the  proportions  of  the  sulphurie 
acid  and  bones  ;  2d,  the  quantity  of  water  ;  3d,  the  mode 
of  mixing;  4  th,  the  mode  of  application  to  Grass-land  ; 
and,  5ih,  the  strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  itself,  wiick 
is  often  sold  in  a  diluted  state  for  medicinal  as  well  as 
chemical  purposes.-Mr.  Lloyd  Walrond  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers 
Club;  Mr.   Renton,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Agricultural  Society;  and  Mr.  MacNab, 
copies  of  his  '■  Morth  British  Cultivator  ;       for  all  which 
and   other  communications  thanks   were   ordered.— 1  he 
Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  20tb  o£ 

1  "^""special  Council  was  beld  on  Thursday  last,^the 
14th  of  March  ;  present,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair;  Hon.  G.  H.  ,C"''°'^'^'^' ^^•^•, '  f5 
'  T.  Dyke  Aciand,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Col.   Austen,  H.  Blanch- 
ard,  Esq.  ;  T.  AV.  Bramston,  Esq    M.P. ;  French  Burke_ 
Esq.;   Col.    Challenor,    H.    C.    Compton,  Esq.,   M.P.  J 
H    Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  W.H    Hyett,  Esq. 
Sir  J.V.B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.;  J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ^ 
G.   Kimberlev,  Esq.;    Sir   R.   ^Z''^l''-'.J'°^''f^ 
Sewell,  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.;  and  G.  Wilbraham,  Esc^,  M.P. 
Southampton    Meeting.— The    report    of    iMessrs, 
Shelley  and  Gibbs,  the  stewards  and  director  who  hat 
proceeded,  agreeably  with  the  s'ipulations  made  with  th. 
authorities  of  Southampton  at  the  last  "^""''''f.  =7"^! 
to  that  town,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from  the  locall 
ties  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  a  suitable  sit 
for  the  Show-yards  on  the  occasion  of  the  ensmng  count 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  July.     The  Report  ba'ing  bee 
read,  the  stewards  and  director  present  pmnted  out  to  tt 
Council,  on    Lewis's   large  map   of    Southampton    tt 
situation  of  a  fifteen-acre  field  they  had   strongly   at 
unanimously   agreed   to  recommend   for  their  adoptio 
as  a  piece  'of  sound  old  park  pasture  land,  near  Port 
wood-lodge,  nearly    even   in  its  surface,    with   a   genl 
slope    to    the    south,      situate    ""i"^?     ^^'^™    *: 
toin   and  the   ground   selected   tor  the   trial  of  imp 
ments,  and  only  a  few   hundred  7"*^'''°'"  '>;«  °'V 
minus  of  the  line  of  the   railway,  which  would  be 
opened  for   the  occasion ;   and   a  tram-road   being   1. 
down  from  that  point  in  the  direction  towards  Portswo.^ 
all  arrivals   of   stock   and    implements  would  at  once  S 
wheeled  almost  into  the  very  Show-yard  itself,  with 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  all  parties  ^"'^""^d-  ^P 
Council  unanimously  adopted  this  Repor  ;   »nd  'he  1^, 
sident   ordered    a  meeting  of  the  Gener^    Southamp,. 
Committee,  to  be  held  on  Thursday  nex,  for   he  purf 


^ 


Committee,  CO  oe  nciu  u.i  i..".—- j ■    ^ 

of  deciding  on  the  plans  to  be  recommended  for  the  I 
lion  and  Show-yards,  and  for  dravving  out  the  proper  , 
cifications  of  contracrfm^^he_worksj;equired. 
ROYAL  AG1^CUK^UK^^^^^PR^^^ 

SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  meeting  of  the   Council  on  March  ;th,  it 
La   thnf   for  the   future,    copperplate  certific.^ 
TaSmVy  enS-ed,%hould  be   s'u'is^tuted  for  theG  , 
ciety 's  me Jals,  t'o  the  Local  Farming  Societies.it  appe.     , 
hi   tlfe    Secre  ary's    returns  that  the   sum    for    wf  , 
awar  edlst  yea7amounted  nearly  to  200i. ;  that  th.,  ! 
TZTs^vir^g^oM  be  made  of  the  funds  of  the  So    ; 
which  might  be  morebeneficially  applied,andthe  same  , « 
produced  -Lord  Erne,  the  chairman  of  the  sub-comn  tej 
upon   Essays  upon  the  best  and  most  approved  Pla, 
Co  Uges  fo'r   th'e  Working  and  LabourmgC  assent 
land,  brought  up  the  report,  also  signed  by  the  Hon. 
Trench,  and  James  L.  W.  Naper,  Esq.,  which  re 
that  they  had  examined  the  only  essay  on  the  su«. 
which  had  been  sent  in  to  the  secretary     'hat  th^L 
accompanying  it  were  neatly  executed,  and  their  resf  i 
advantage  ,  with  the  mode  of  building,   explain.  " 
clear  and  succinct  manner;  that  the  essay  itself  dis^.J  „ 


tti"' 


1844.] 


a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  habits  of  the 
peasantry  and    small  farmers    in  the    North  of   Ireland 
Ihe  sub-committee    were,  however,    reluctantly    obliged 
to    state    that   they    did    not    think  that   the  essay  p^ 
sessed  sufficient  merit  toentit'-  '    .o  the  Society's  medal. 

Mr  wr"f  1^  "''  ^"^'"  '''  ^"'""nicate  again  with 
Mr  Smith,  ofDeanstr.  ,^o.  it  was  understood,  was  at 
present  m  th,s  -  .ry,  and  to  ascertain  from  him  whe- 
ther It  would  be  ..  his  power  to  undertake  the  task  of 
personally  inspecting  the  thorough-draining,  executed  by 
the  four  competitors  for  the  Society's  eold  medal,  who 
were  selected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the^council,  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  principle  of  being  the  four  who  had  exe- 
fi,"  j-»  S'^'^atest  quantity  of  thorough-draining  amongst 
the  different  competitors. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
•    ^ro'"'ff'-''^'e  Dhlrict.—A.  meeting  of  this  club  was  held 
J?4.TJ  .""-"""•    ^^'■'""s?'-'"^,    on   the  27th  ultimo, 
tr.  i.  Iddens,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon  read 
a  paper  on  Manures.      He  considered   it    impossible  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  this  subject  without 
reference  to  principles.     He  adverted  to  the  germination 
ox  a  seed  and  the  formation  of  a  root  and  leaf,— the  former 
intended  to  derive  nutriment  from  the  soil,  the  latter  from 
the  a,r.     It  u  through  the  root  that  manures  act  on  plants 
Ihis  root  consists  of  a  fibre  or  fibres  with  a  small  sponeiole 
at  the  extremity,  which  absorbs  water  containing  the  food 
of  the  plant  in  solution.     All  plants  do  not  take  the  same 
ingredients  from  the  soil,  or  the  same  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  ;  but  they  generally  absorb  more  or  less 
of  ammonia  to  supply  nitrogen;  carbonic  acid  to  supply 
carbon ;    potash,    soda,  lime,    magnesia,  alumina,   iron 
manganese    silica    sulphuric   acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
chlorine.     As  the  farmer  takes  his  crop  off  the  ground  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted  of  particular  ingredients,  wh  ch 
mu^t  be  restored  by  means  of  manure.     lUs  of  importance 

soianX^I^M  "";"''!'  each  crop  abstracts  from  the 
soil  and  by  what  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  it  may  be 
best  restored.  For  instance,  Swede  Turnips  take  2551 
partsof  potash  from  the  soil.'while  only  39o'are  absorb  d 

\lu\  Z  ''f^'"  °^  ^°"'"'"'  ^""i  =>"  ""«  of  land  will 
j.eW  double  the  weight  of  Swede  Turnips  that  it  will  of 
Potatoes.     Turnips,  therefore,  exhaust  the  soil  of  potash 

vZt  ll^TT\  ^"'''"  "^"^-^  """"■■"  "hich  Supply 
plants   with   food,  there   are   others  which  improve   fhe 

7afmZ:l  U '"''  °f  "I'  '"'''  ""-^  ^™^  ^'^'  i»  bo""  way 

g:^w!ts;;:;^--:C-5ti:;^d 
J^iS'ft^^;i,^,-f^^-i^,'^5 

^=^;^rL^^-b-j^Xtm^2 

:over,  hat  it  may  not  he  washed  bf  the  rain ;  but  in  tha?case 

scpe  from    t.     To  preserve  this  it  might  be  well  to  form 

-r.nr  ,        T  1'°:'-      ^'"^   go^es   given    off   during 

orTanrnf'",;;   '^°"'''  '''"  "''=  P^^^^d!    The  most  im? 

ortant  of  these  IS  ammonia,   which,  it  is  believed,  may 

retained  by  covering  the   surface  of  the  heap  eirher 

t,  eypsum  or  eommoa  salt,  the  heap  being  kept  moist. 

,      1  „  M    V,  '"'ff  ^"7  '""S  the  ferment'ation  of  the 

j^op-^houd   be   allowed   to    proceed,   we   must  decide 

^ther  It  IS  desirable  to  apply  manure  in  a  form  to  come 

.0  immediate  action  on  the  growing  crop,  or  to  give  out 

i.ble  qualities  gradually  to  two  or  three  successive 

The  former  would  appear  to  be  the  most  eco- 

.  plan    as  in  the  latter  case  some  of  the  valuable 

-      '  u,  T'^"'^   ""'S*"   >>«   wasted   during   the 

^    ,..  between  the  crops.     In  the  process  of  decay  in 

-  =  heap  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  carbon 
0  carbonic  acid;  and  this  process  should  b^  allowed  to 
.ceed  to  some  extent,  provided  nothing  is  allowed  to 
ape  from  the  heap.     Potash,  soda,  &c.,%emain  in  the 

"bri'ish'eTary'Ty'w^rL'Tiquid^  r-""'^  '- 

«.er  be  absorbed  b^  th^e  lifttr  or'^'c^ollectr/i^'lanT 
lere  there  is  plenty  of  litter,  the  former  is  the  bes 

0.  ration.   When  collected  in  a  tank,  it  should  be  allowed 

1  xll  i!  ""^  ,""=  ='"a"'°°ia.     The  animal  and 

=table  manures  produced  on  a  farm  contain  all  the 

■  r  XSr'^'  but  it  may  sometimes  be  desirabl 

-  -.llT  I  """'■"'"nent  in  a  concentrated  form 
.1  >  apply  something  which  should  ameliorate  in  a  Ereat^; 
F  ee  the  texture  of  the  soil.  These  artificial  manues 
ti      ber  directly,  by  furnishing  food  to  the  plan^  or  ^! 

'uc^'ft^,'"?!-'  "'"'"  other  ingredients  in  the  soil  to 
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^wefood.  da;^:i;chM;^i:^rc;n  tr  ::j 

••  X''''''<=»f '■"•'"''"'a  ,s  also  valuable  from  the  latte; 
.aitni.     «|„,.n    applied  to    Grass-land   early  in  the 
^  hl\  •"  "';,"'  ^"""  '  '"  2  owt.  per  acre,  its  cfect  is 
«  .M.  Jl""""^"'-     ^'""^  '•'ouW  not  he  mixed    itl 
^  ii\T:r  "\  "?."'■     ""'"''  "'«''t-«oil,  and  „i  r„  e 

•'  iZt  cl.  "'^"'"'"''  «l'0»e  action  depends  on  their 
'  -A  I  "r  """"■  '"K'-<='li'^n'«  "seful  a,  food  to 
-J  ■'  Jui    r"^  .''""""'O"  followed  the  reading  of  this 

-  ■  Thi  ir  ,?  '•  """"  P'--'-"'anent  in  its  action  ;  " 
^^    »mmon  '  i„       '  """"'  """"'"i'^al  «l>pli™tion   or 

'•  -S  ndTa""),:  n'',""  '"-  "'""  '"  """ 
iJi   —Mr    ii'  uv     ,       '  ?   '-'"''  "■commends  it  for 

'»»  ion  of'ii"'  „„*"■'"?  "'''™»'J  ""Other paper,  in  con- 

'."'Zrt^T'"""-'''"'  ""'  --"'ly  mcclin, 
I  Club  took.pl««  ou  the  ;i7tU  i-eb.  la.t.      The 


subject  of  Mineral  Manures,    and  the    Inorganic  Prin- 
ciples of  Plants,  was  ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Bird 
Previous  to  entering  upon  the  subject  he  stated  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  soils 
of  the  neighbourhood.     He  stated  the  soils  of  that  district 
to  consist  of  several  varieties,  but  all  of  them  very  pro- 
ductive If  properly  cultivated  ;  and  divided  them  into  the 
stiff  dark.coloured   tenacious  clay  resting  upon  the  lias 
hmes.one  ;    the  stiff  red  clay  upon  the  soft  r'e<l  ma    ,  ex 
tending  to  the  red   sand-stone,    where  the  soil   be  ame 
lighter  and  more  ston,   and  dry;  the  rich  alluvial  soils 
found  in  the  valleys  and  flat  portions  of  that  district  con- 
sisting of  the  detritus  of  a  variety  of  rocks  and  decaving 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  conveyed  there  thro'u4 
the  agency  of  water;  and  lastly,  the  reddish-yellow  soil 
resting  on  the  magnesian  limestone  near  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
He  next  directed  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  varieties 
of  the  neighbouring   limestones   used   for  building  and 
agricultural  purposes,  pointing  out  the  limes  that  contained 
iron  and  magnesia  in  large  quantities,  and  those  nearly 
free  from  the  above  substances.     The  Forest  limestone,  of 
a  dirty  reddish  colour,  contained  a  considerable  quantitv 
of  iron   and    magnesia,  as  proved   br  the  tests  of  those 
bodies;  and  he  stated  thatit  was  unfit' for  agricultural  pur! 
cr°!,!c'  "tTt"  "f '"  1"*"tities,  for  Potatoes,  and  such 
crops.     Ihe  Longhope  limestone,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  contained  iron,  but  no  mac- 
nes.a,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  flint,  and  was 
well  suited  for  the  stiff  and  red  soils,  which  coincided  w™h 
the  farmers  experience  who  had  used  it.      The  Plumnhill 
limestone,  from  the  Forest,  of  a  light  drab   colour,  and 
smooth   upon   its    surface,   but   very  hard,   contained  a 
trace  of  iron    and    no    magnesia:    it    was    extensively 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  lias  limestone,  at  Awre 
ot  a  dark-blue  colour,  contained  a  little  iron  and  no  mair.! 
nesia.     He  recommended  this  lime  for  dressing  land    and 
a  farmer   present  stated  he  had  used   it,  and  found   it 
much   superior  to   the  Forest  limestone.     He  then   ex- 
amined the    red    clays,    pointed   out  their    composition 
as    bemg   very   productive  ;    but    from    being    wet    and 

[n'the'd-  1  T"^',  "'""  Z"'  '"Se  tracts  of  that  land 
in  the  district  neariy  unproductive  from  the  neglect  of  it 
The  first  principle  upon  stiff  and  wet  lands  was  drain' 
ing,  for  by  hat  means  the  soil  would  be  rendered  more 
porous,  and  would  admit  the  air  freely  after  rain  as 
ram-water  contained  ammonia  which,  in  passing  throu<.h 

whVwell^r  f  r'^i''  "'  °°''  "'^'  ""^  "-^  «bief  cau°se 
why  well-drained  land  so  soon  became  productive.  He 
then    appeaed     to     their     experience,     if     cultivatin' 

ner^t.\r  'r  ""V"  ^'"  S""^  P"'^''"  ever  remu- 
nerated  them   for    their    trouble    and   expense.       Next 

to  r/Tll  •'''■  '""^''  "■'  '"^  ^""^  ^'^q-'i'-ed  lime 
to  render  their  iron  inert  and  their  consistency  more 
f„  r\/  '''^'■"■b'ng  the  equilibrium  of  the  soil,  and 
to  set  the  potash,  which  they  contained,  free-  not 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  humus  and  vegetabi;  fibre 
into  a  soluble  state,  for  most  of  the  red  soils  were  deficient 
m  that  respect,  so  that  after  liming,  farm  manure  was 
necessary  to  make  up  that  deficiency       He  concluded  bv 

t?eir°fffff  T\°n''^  ''"""'  >'-''  6--  "ante  upon' 
their  stiff  lands,  which  he  considered  a  good  practice  as 
the  ammonia  of  the  dung  combined  witl/the  soil,  and  it 
straw  contributed  to  make  it  lighter.-Charies  Rosser 
Esq.,  inquired  the  best  means  of  restoring  land  that  had 
been  injured  by  magnesian  limestone  ;  to  which  Mr.  B 
suggested  the  manuring  of  it  with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  PI 
as  gypsum  would  be  formed,  and  the  fixed  air  of  tlie 
hme  would  umte  with  the  magnesia  and  render  it  soluble 
and  useful  i„  the  soil.-Another  member  inquired 
the  best  means  of  managing  manure.— Mr.  B.  recom- 
mended it  to  be  turned  over  with  mould,  common 
salt  and  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to  be  well  covered  with 
earth,  as  the  mtrates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  would 
form  rapidly  m  it  through  the  agency  of  the  air;  all  of 
which  subs  ances  were  useful  for  the  different  crops. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  April  next,  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  will 
give  a  lecture  at  Newnham,  on  Artifici.l  and  other  Ma- 
nures,  and  their  application  to  plants.— 5.  R.  S. 
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so  happy  as  to  di  ";i^M  ^'  ^^  ^'"f^^-  "'"'  I'e  has  "  been 
table  nufri?ion  !••         "  ""  S°"='-""'g  P^-x^iples  of  vege- 

of  "the  '^Ne':  llZfl  c'*""'^'"'.  ^f  ="  "^'"'--nt 
author.  Weadvi"  tsLn  P™"'''  '""''■"''^d  by  the 
to  Mr.  Humphreys's  reZt"  °J''^  '''"=""''  ''"<=""o» 
is  fit  for  all  rniJveyt  r:  ''  Z/IH"'  'T'"""'  "  '' 
making  and  usins  a  l^r  f "  °  ''^'^"'^  "O'e  upon 

purchase  of  tbTfZ^2j^T%°'  "'"  "'""  ""  "'« 
manyofthemnobeUerE  uac?'^  "r"'^'"'  ^l"""''"- 
inundate  the  marke        '"'"'l"'"^''  ■aedicines-whichnow 


Praclical  Hints  to  Practical  Men,  on  New  and   Old 
Manures,  ^c.     By  J.  D.  Humphreys,  Esq.     Longman. 

\VW™!;f,.'"''/,f  "'''  "■"'='  ''  '°  '"^'^P'-'S  ''i'b  't»  title. 
We  extract  the  following  passage,  which  is  usefully  true  — 

How  can  the  Farmer  understand  Manures  unless'he 
a  chemist  ?  I  answer-perfecfly  well,  in  the  main,  for 
the  point  with  him  is  not  what  they  are,  but  what  they 
will  do  :  1  might  as  well  be  said,  tliat  he  coulti  not  un- 
deratand  the  benefit  of  a  mutton  chop,  because  he  knows 
not  the  physiology  of  digestion. 

"But  again,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  Farmer 
only  understands  the  old  forms  of  Manure,  and  that  he 
has  no  more  judgment  of  the  new,  than  a  sailor,  landing 
on  a  foreign  shore,  has  of  its  fruits,_to  eat,  may  be  to 
cZir  r'T,  ^"7  wf  ll.-but  it  is  only  so  to  a  limited 
extent  ,  lor  if  the  sailor  has  his  wits  on  board,  he  will  not 
eat,  unless  the  fruit  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  others 
which  he  has  known,  and  which  show  it  to  be  wholesome  • 
arid  so  the  judicious  Farmer  will  not  use  a  new  form  of 
ftlunure  unless  it  contains  the  substantial  qualities  of  the 
old,  with  new  and  peculiar  advantages. 

"  n  seems  to  have  been  expected,  that  the  Farmer 
should  become  a  practical  student  of  organic  and  inor- 
jsanic  chemistry-an  absurdity  as  gross,  aa  to  auppose, 
l.at  every  man  should  learn  anatomy,  because  he  may 
liappen  to  break  a  limb,  and  need  a  siirgcon."  ^ 

l.iit  in  the  latter  half  the  author  forgets  all  this  and 
.nogs  together  a  scries  of  paragraphs  in  which  he  d  "ve-  I 
iopcs  his  peculiar  vicwa  of  the  action  of  Manures,  uttri 


Report  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  insvert  fh.    l? 

We  notice  this  pamphlet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pvi„.,- 
largely  from  it.     It  is  republished  fiomThe  Ti--  "?""S 

ofthe  Yorkshire  Agricultu'ral  Society  and  conta::'^:r 
densed  reports  of  good  farming,  it  includes  wiH  „  ftslG 
pages  more  real  y  useful  matter  than  is  often  found  n 
Agricultural  works  of  many  times  its  size.  T^ie^e  were 
seven  competitors  for  the  Society's  premiums  within  the 
P  escribed  district  Thejudges  appointed  to  report  m  on 
Uie  farms  were  Messrs.  C.  Howard,  W.  Pick,  and  R 
Brough;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  rem  rks  the; 
make  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  description  -  ' 
It  maybe  proper  to  state,  that  after  aa  extremel'v  wet: 
season  from  the  4th  May  to  llth  June,-dur.n°  Xl 
important  period  for  preparing  the  land  for  the  re°cep  ion 
Ir?  "T'  '""'  •"■  '"""'"g  oould  be  done,-the  wee^ 
tlier  changed  to  an  almost  equally  remarkable  drought 
The  cultivation  of  Turnips  (and  especially  the  Swedes?  was 
in  consequence  extremely  difiicult,  and  the  period  of  sow 

ex!mnlffied'"'''"';'^t  ■""'=''  '■'^'''y'^''-  T'"^  circamstanc; 
exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage  of  alwavs 
cleaning  the  land  to  the  greatest  extent  the  season  wl! 
allow  immediately  after  the  harvest. 

'  th!.\'^'/°  °T-  ow"  judgment  as  to  the  interpretation  cf ' 
the  best  cultivated  farm,'  we  could  only  decide  upon 
awarding  the  prize  to  the  person  who,  in  our  opinion 
adopted  such  a  system,  and  carried  out  its  practice  m  sue" 
a  manner  as,  m  the  course  of  years,  would  tend  to  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  grain  and  animal  food  at  the  smallest 
expense  per  bushel  and  per  pound.  We  think  AuTood 
cultivation  and  profitahla    cultivation    are    svnonvmous 

frable  lands'.""  '"'  ''''^''''  ''"''  '"  """  '^"^^"'""'  '"the 

i^\?  'i'?,P:°f  ^"^  '"  describe  the  farms  they  visited— 
Mr.  I.C.Johnson  [to  whom  the  first  prize  was  award- 
ed], has  occupied  the  Chivet  Grange  farm  [of  283  acres! 
S  years.  It  is  land  of  excellent  quality,  situate  near  Wake- 
field, _  and  well  adapted  for  the  four-course  system  of 
cropping,  which  is  pursued  upon  it. 

"Turnip  Fallow.—The  cleaning  of  this  commences  as  it; 
ouglit  to  do,  immediately  after  the  harvest.  In  January 
or  February  it  is  covered,  broadcast,  with  manure  that  has 
been  previously  led  from  the  farm-yard  (and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  decomposed),  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  IS  immediately  ploughed  in,  and  afterwards  intimately 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  Turnip-seed  is  drilled  in  'rows 
18  inches  apart,  with  12  bushels  of  bones  mixed  wiih  two 
quarters  of  ashes,  or  pulverised  earth  enriched  with  liciuid 
manure.  Sowing  upon  the  level  was  evidentiv  advan- 
tageous in  the  present  dry  season,  and  the  advantage  of 
early  working,  after  the  last  harvest,  was  stronglyexempli, 
fied  by  the  clean  andforward  state  of  the  land,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wet  weather  of  May  and  June.  Some  of  the  Sivede« 
are  drawn,  for  the  sheep  to  eat  upon  the  Grass-pastures^ 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Turnips  are  consumed  upon 
the  land  where  they  have  been  grown,  more  especially 
upon  the  lighter  soil.  ' 

"Barlctjh  drilled  after  the  Turnips  at  the  rate  of  13 
pecks  to  the  acre  ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  are 
Bovrn  with  18  lbs.  of  White  Clover,  31bs.  ot  Rib-grass 
and  half  a  peck  of  Itahan  Rye-grass  per  acre,  for  Iheep' 
pasture.  Ihe  remaining  third  is  sown  with  14  lbs.  of 
Red  Clover,  and  half  a  peck  of  annual  Rye-grass  per  acre 
tor  mowing.  'Tins  course  prevents  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  Red  Clover,  as  it  thus  comes  into  use  only  once 
m  ii  years. 

"  IVheat  is  the  principal  crop  after  the  Clover  or  pasr 
tured  Gr,-,ss^  though  parts  of  the  latter  are  occasionally 
sown  with  Oats  or  Beans  to  vary  the  grain.  Be  the  Corn- 
crop  what  It  may,  it  is  sown  with  the  drill,  and  hoed  both 
or  the  immediate  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
tlio  plant,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding  Turnip- 
fallow.  °  * 

"  Grass  Land.—ln  addition  to  the  average  annual  pos- 
ure  of  about  40  acres  of  White  Clover  and  Grass-seeds, 
this  farm  possesses  about  100  acres  of  permanent  Grass- 
land  ot  very  good,  though  not  prime  quality.     A  jiortion 
0    this  IS  dressed  every  year  with  manure,  sometimes  sup- 
plied    from     the    farmyard    alone,    but    more   generally 
enriched  with  a  mixture  of  bones.     Bones  are  used  exten- 
Bivcly  on  the  Grass-land.     They  are  purchased  from  the 
raaiiufuclurcrs  of  size,  after  having  been  boiled  lo  extract 
the  gelatine,  and  are  obtained  at  one-third  less  price  than 
tliosc  which  have  not  undergone  that  process.     Mr.  Jolin- 
flon  IS  of  opinion  that  their  fertilising  qualities  lire  unin- 
jured by  the  extraction  of  the  gelatine,  but  in  thiBOjiinioii 
we  cannot  concur.     Three  quarters  of  Ihese  bones,  mixed 
with  tlirec  cart-loads  of  earth,  arc  considered  the  proper 
dressing  for  one  acre,  mid  the  [icriod  of  appliculioii  not 
material. 

"  Sixty  or  seventy  acres  have  been  uinlerdruincd  with 
tiles,  at.  an  average  expense  of  \l.  jiir  acre.  'J'he  work 
has  been  dune  by  Sir  W.  I'ilkiagtou,  for  which,  by  agree- 
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ment,  Mr.  Johnson  pays  an  interest  of  sis  per  cent,  upon 
the  expenditure. 

**  Linseed  Cake  is  used  largely  with  great  advantage  as 
a  substitute  for  Turnips  in  the  farmyard  ;  it  is  given  to 
all  the  cattle.  By  this  means  the  manure  from  the  folds 
is  doubled  in  value  ;  and  perhaps  much  of  the  superiority 
in  bulk  and  luxuriance  of  all  the  growing  crops  may  arise 
from  this  excellent  practice.  They  were  full  and  regular 
in  every  part.  It  has  been  observed  that  Mr.  Johnson 
spreads  his  manure  for  Turnips  over  the  land  in  January 
and  February.  This  is  a  peculiarity  in  management.  He 
keeps  his  fold-yard  manure  nearly  12  months  before  using 
it ;  as  from  the  large  size  of  his  yards  he  is  not  obliged  to 
take  any  manure  out  of  them  until  the  autumn  ;  and  to 
prevent  too  rapid  a  decomposition  when  carted  into  the 
field,  it  is  closely  pressed  down  in  very  large  heaps,  and 
protected  from  the  air  by  a  covering  of  earth.  "VVe  might 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  keeping  ao  large  a 
stock  of  manure  for  such  a  length  of  time  ;  but  we  can- 
not forget  the  unusual  weight  and  fertility  of  the  crops  now 
upon  the  land."        {To  he  continued.) 

Miscellaneous.  ' 

Guano  and  Turnips. — As  few  subjects  at  the  present 
-day  are  more  interesting  to  our  agricultural  readers  than 
the  comparative  merits  of  manures  on  the  various  soils, 
we  notice  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vivian, 
M.P.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Swansea  Farmers*  Club.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  that  club  Mr,  Vivian  said  "he 
would  at  present  only  allude  to  a  trial  which  he  had  re- 
cently made  of  three  manures  with  Swedish  Turnips  in  a 
field  near  the  Bryn.  He  had  divided  the  field  into  three 
nearly  equal  portionsj  and  had  manured  one  part  with  farm 
yard  manure,  another  with  bone-dust,  and  the  third  with 
^uano.  The  crops  from  the  two  first  were  good,  that  from 
the  dung  having  rather  more  leaf  than  the  other,  but  the 
guano  crop  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  field  had  failed 
entirely,  |from  what  cause  he  knew  not.  His  farm-man 
■stated  that  he  had  mixed  sixty  bushels  of  ashes  with  three 
hundredweight  of  guano,  and  that  the  manure  was  drilled 
in  and  covered  with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil  under  the 
seed.  However  the  seed  did  not  vegetate.  At  the  same 
time  he  should  mention  that  some  Norfolk  Turnips  thrown 
in  broadcast  over  the  ground  had  done  very  well,  show- 
ing that  the  guano  was  favourable  to  vegetation,  but  that 
it  was  ticklish  stuff  for  the  farmer  to  meddle  with  in 
Turnip  crops.  On  grass  land  he  had  found  it  answer  well. 
But  where  this  and  other  artificial  manures  could  be 
applied  with  the  greatest  advantage  appeared  to  him  to 
be  on  farms  that  were  not  easy  of  access,  and  where  the 
land  had  been  completely  run  out,  such,  for  instance, 
-as  on  the  Clyne  farm  that  he  had  lately  taken.  Grain 
crop  after  grain  crop  had  been  grown  there,  and  the  crop 
in  most  instances  had  been  carried  off  the  land.  His 
■difficulty  was  to  make  a  start  and  provide  keep  for  stock, 
so  as  to  get  yard  manure.  This  he  was  endeavouring  to 
do  by  growing  Turnips  and  other  green  crops  by  means  of 
artificial  manures,  and  in  such  cases  they  might  be  valu- 
able. But  after  all,  the  farmer*s  chief  dependence  for 
manure  must  be  on  his  own  farm-yard." — Welsh  Paper. 
[There  is  danger  attending  the  immediate  application  of 
guano  as  a  manure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  before  the  seed  is  put  in  above  it.] 

Caution  to  Farmers. — The  following  extract  will  show 
the  danger  and  folly  of  the  practice  of  keeping  milk  in  zinc 
bowls,  a  custom  which  has  lately  become  very  prevalent, 
these  articles  being  sold  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  cream  being  produced,  owing  to 
galvanic  action.  "  I  would  scarcely  have  believed,"  says 
Dr.  Elaines,  of  Berlin,  "that  zinc  vessels  could  again 
have  come  into  use  for  holding  fluids  used  for  alimentary 
purposes,  as  Vauquelin  forty  years  ago  proved  that  such 
■were  certain,  after  a  short  time,  to  hold  a  considerable 
portion  of  zinc  in  solution.  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  a  solution  of  sugar,  which  had  stood  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  summer  in  a  zinc  vessel,  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  zinc  salts.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  the 
cream  will  separate  more  easily  from  milk  if  the  latter  be 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  zinc  vessel.  As,  however,  it  is 
known  that  milk  will  turn  acid  much  sooner  than  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  it  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  that  some 
zinc  will  be  dissolved,  and  such  milk  will  be  the  more 
noxious,  as  it  is  well  known  that  even  a  small  amount  of 
zinc  will  cause  violent  spasmodic  vomiting," ^—Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


b>'siieep.  You  may  consume  as  much  as  you  like  by  other  stock, 
and  yuur  doing  so  will  reduce  the  stoclc  of  sheeij,  you  will 
be  able  to  keep,  at  the  rate  of  about  ]0  sheep  for  every  three- 
year-old  ox  or  cow.  Mr.  Morton's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
liorsss  required  for  the  farm  is  quite  large  enough.  What 
kind  of  horses  cannot  he  get  for  30/.  a-piece  ? 
Grass  Skeds. — Pre6Yo.— For  a  heavy  soil,  to  remain  down  two 
years; — Perennial  Rye-grass,  20lbs.;  Timothy,  lib.;  Rough 
Cock's-foot,  3  lbs.;  Meadow  Foxtail,  2 lbs.;  Meadow  Fescue, 
lib,;  Red  Clover,  4  lbs. ;  White  Clover,  4  lbs. ;  Trefoil,  3  lbs. 
Guano. — An  Old  Subscriber. — Appiy  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  it  in  the 
drills  before  setting  the  Potatoes,  and  work  it  well  up  with  the 
mould  by  horse-hoeing,  or  otlierwise.    Sulpliate  of  ammonia 

is  sold  by  manufacturing  chemists. Inquirer. — 3  cwt.  per 

acre,    mixed  v;ith  as  many  cart-loads  of  earth,  and  spread 
some  showery  day.    This  is  better  than  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  2  cwt.  per  acre. 
Gypsum. — Lancashire.— 'PuX  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre  on  your 

Clover. 
Italian  Rye-orass. — Suburban.  —  Sow  about  ij  bushel  of 
Italian  Rye- grass  ?eed,  and  12  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  A  Red  Clover,  ^ 
White  Clover,  and  i  Trefoil,  broadcast,  per  acre,  on  your  Barley 
after  it  is  up— say  about  the  end  of  April ;  and  if  the  Barley  has 
been  drilled  hoe  them  in  ;  if  the  Barley  has  been  sown  broadcast, 
harrow  them  in.  See  wh;it  liming  your  land,  at  the  rate  of 
about  80  busliels  per  acre,  will  do  to  restore  the  Clover  in  your 

meadow. J.  Spratt. — Sow  ic  after  the  Barley  is  up,  and 

hoe  or  borrow  it  in. 
MANuaK.— /.  N.  r.— You  had  better  mix  your  blubber  compost 

with  the  manure  destined  for  Turnips,  as  you  propose. 

J.  McT. — The  sea  sand  rm  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  is  a 
mass  of  pouiided  shells  ;  6o  to  1 00  bushels  are  generally  applied 

per  acre.     Your  oyster  shells  will  act  equally  well. Senex. — 

Guano  is  more  likely  to  be  a  useful  manure  than  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  contains  a  ji^reater  number  of  valuable  ingredients, 
MunnAiN. — J.  L. — This  disease  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  and  re- 
markably virulent  epidemic.  In  many  respects,  it  is  like  the 
epidemic  called  pleuro  pneumonia,  but  the  ulcers  alon  g  the  neck 
and  back  are  peculiar,  and  resemble  putrid  fever.  You  do  not 
say  if  the  disease  has  extended  amongst  the  cattle  of  your 
neighbours;  you  say  the  lungs  are  black,  but  do  not  men- 
tion whether  or  not  tliey  are  much  heavier  than  common,  or 
whether  any  portion  sinks  in  water.  The  latter  appearance 
denotesdisease  of  some  standing;  the  blackness  of  the  lungs 
doesnot.  Is  there  any  effusion  of  water  in  the  chest  ?  The 
course  of  treatment  indicated  appears  to  be  bleeding  in  the 
earliest  stage,  but  with  caution,  and  seldom  repeated.  If  cos- 
tiveness  exists,  a  moderate  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  followed  by 
tartarised  antimony,  10  grains:  submuriate  oi  mercury,  5 
grains;  powdered  opium,  10  grains;  nitrate  of  potash,  \  scru- 
ple; hydriodate  of  potash,  4  grains.  The  above  may  be  mixed 
up  with  an  egg,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Linseed  oil  added. 
Foracow,  four  times  the  strength  of  theabove  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  medicine  may  be  given  twice  a  day  till  the  bowels 
are  in  a  relaxed  state,  and  then  continued  without  the  oil, 
but  with  gruel  instead.  Setons  may  be  placed  in  the  brisket, 
and  blisters  on  the  chest,  and  shelter,  care,  and  nursing 
afforded.      The    ulcers  should   be    dressed  with   a    solution 

of  chloride  of  lime.  W.  C.  S. C.H.T. The post-mortetn 

appearances  of  the  bodies  in  the  fatal  cases  sliould  have 
been  mentioned.  I  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  feet  are  affected,  becoming  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  I  presume  there  must  have  been  in  those  cases  either 
organic  disease,  or  the  malady  must  have  existed  some  little 
time  before  it  was  discovered.  I  should  recommend,  in  many 
respects,  the  same  treatment  as  that  advised  in  the  reply  to 
the  previous  question,  signed  "  J.  L."  The  disease  is  probably 
principally  in  the  chest,  and  if  so,  blisters  on  the  sides  and 
brisket  will  be  necessary.  The  skin  may  be  previously  scaldud, 
and  one-half  of  the  blister  should  consist  of  the  ointment  of 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  one-half  of  the  ointment  ofcantha- 
rides.  It  should  be  well  and  freely  rubbed  iu.  To  the  feet,  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  applied;  and  if 
fungus  should  appear,  it  should  be  touched,  by  means  of  a 
feather,  with  muriate  of  antimony,  W.  C.S. 
Pond  Mud.— S.  S.— Make  a  compost  of  it  with  Hme,  and  put  20 
cart  loads  per  acre  on  your  Grass.  It  ought  to  have  been  done 
in  autumn.  FFFF,  in  the  plan  you  allude  to,  are  the  yards  of 
the  adjacent  farmery. 
Small  Farm.— T.  Ridge.— Trench  your  land,  keeping  the  top 
soil  uppermost.  Your  crops,  after  your  plan,  will  be  8  tons  of 
Potatoes,  18  of  Carrots,  and  2'}  of  Mangel  Wurtzel.  Four  cows 
would  about  consume  the  Potatoes  and  Mangel  Wurtzel  in  six 
months,  but  your  horses  will  not  in  that  time  have  eaten  more 
than  three  tons  of  the  Carrots,  if  they  have  Corn  too,  so  that 
you  can  keep  more  stock,  and  make  more  manure,  and  if  you 
preserve  the  liquid  manure  too,  yoa  have  no  occasion  to  buy 
guano. 
Spade  Husbandey.— C/eWcws—Dr.  Yellowly  is  the  best  writer  on 
this  subject.  We  do  not  know  the  titles  of  his  works.  Order 
"  Advice,  lie."  of  any  bookseller. 
TuE  Rot.— Gov//n. — "It  is  not  likely  to  be  true"  that  liming 

sheep  pastures  wiU  cause  the  rot. 
*;(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


N'otices  to  Correspondents, 

Rural  CnEMisTBV,  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners^  Cf-ronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  Qd. 

Agricultural  Implements.- .iln  Emigrant.— y^e  cannot  ad- 
vertise tradesmen  here.  The  best  small  churn  we  have  seen 
is  manufactured  at  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Bearing  Rein. — W.  A'.— It  is  rarely  useful. 

Blue  Lias  Clay.- A',  y.— Your  soil  is  not  suitable  for  Gorse. 
The  scouring  properties  of  the  Grass  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September  cannot,  we  think,  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur.    We  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it. 

Burnt  Clay.—  V.  and  A  Zummerzetsliire  Man, — See  Home  Cor- 
respondence. 

Carrots.— ^rt  attentive  Reader.— li  you  have  not  sufficient  yard 
manure  apply  3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  harrow 
and  scarify  it  well  in  before  driUing  the  seed. 

Clover  Doddek. —  The  Earl  of  Essex  wiM  find  that  the  seeds  of 
the  Clover  Dodder  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Clover,  and 
may  be  separated  by  the  sieve.  The  size,  No.  17,  will  answer 
the  purpose.    See  p.  862,  vol.  iii.  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Draining  Plough.— C.  TK.  S.— The  mole  plough  is  generally 
worked  by  chain  and  capstan  by  two  horses.  If  you  pull  it 
through  the  land  by  horses  alone,  you  will  need  10  or  12  if 
your  soil  be  stiff.    This  mode  of  drainage  answers  well  on 

.    Grass  land. 

Farm  Capital. — A  Farmer  and  Valuer.— Ml  the  green  food,  &c, 
produced  on  the  farm  is  consiimed,  iu  Mr.  Morton's  estimate, 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Mar.  15.— On  account  of  the  weather 
having  been  rather  changeable  during  the  week,  the  market  has 
not  been  so  well  supplied,  and  trade  has  not  been  so  bris^k.  Pine- 
apples are  a  little  reduced  iu  price  ;  they  are  good  in  quality,  and 
sufficif;nt  for  the  demand.  We  noticed  a  small  quantity  of  good, 
hothouse  Grapes  in  the  market ;  Portugals  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Desert  Apples  of  good  quality  are  scarce,  as  are  also  large  Kit- 
chen ones.  Pears  are  likewise  becoming  scarce.  Oranges  are 
good  and  plentiful ;  they  are  slightly  reduced  in  price.  Lemons 
are  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Chesnuts  are  a  little  cheaper. 
Strawberries  continue  to  be  brought  in  small  quantities.  Of 
Vegetables,  Broccoli  has  been  more  plentiful ;  it  is  a  little  reduced 
in  price.  Savoys  are  getting  scarce,  and  L'ruscels  Sprouts  are 
not  so  plentiful.  Greens  are  selling  at  from  3s.  to  Gs.  per  dozen. 
Early  Horn  Carrots  are  excellent  and  sufficient  for  the  demand; 
Turnips  are  likewise  abundant.  Seakale  is  offered  at  the  same 
prices  as  last  week;  French  Beans  are  tolerably  well  suppliedj 
Asparagus  is  considerably  advanced  in  price  since  our  last 
report;  it  is  selling  at  from  3s.  to  i6s.  per  100.  Rhubarb  of 
excellent  quality  is  abundant.  Celery  is  getting  scarce,  and  it  is 
very  inferior  in  quality.  Cucumbers  are  nearly  the  same  as  last 
week.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Combretum  purpureum, 
Lacbenalia  tricolor.  Gardenia  radicans  and  florida,  Epacrises» 
Heaths,  Camellias,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Acacias,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Primulas,  Fuchsias,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

AlmondH,  per  peck,  6*  tn'^s 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  CjCi;  to  Sa 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushelj  18^  - 

—  Bra/il,  16s 

—  Haze],2»t< 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  5s  to  10s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  lb,  1j  to  2iC 
Apples,  des.,  p.  buah,  Ga  to  20a 

,,      Kitiihen,  p  bus.  di  to  Cj 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  it  to  13» 
OrdnKus,  per  do/en,  9d  to  St 

—       per  10",  5s  to  I'lj 
Lemons,  per  doz.  Is  to  2i 
—       per  lOOjGJtO  lis 


Baruelona,  SOa  to  22s 
—    Cob, 12* 
CheBiiuiSj  per  peck,  3s  to  8s 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  CJ  to  2s  Gd 
Bioecoli,  per  bundle,  Is  to  3s  G<I 
White  BroL-eoli  per  doz.  from    4s  to  9s 
Brussels'  Sprouts,  p.h.-sv., Is  6d  to  2s (3d 
Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  2s  to  Us 
Sorrel,  Is  to  Is  C<i  p.  hf.-sv. 
AsparrigiiE,  per  100,  3s  to  16s 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  3s 
French  Beans,  2s  to  Ss  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
.Savoys,  per  doz,  Gd  to  Is  Gd 
Greens,  per  doz.  3s  to  Gs 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   G0sto85s 

—  per  cwt, ,3s    6ii  to  lis  6d 

—  per  bushel, 1s  Gd  tnSsGd 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2sto  2*  Gt 
Turn ipBtper  doz.  bunche/;.  Is  Cd  to  2s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish, perbundle,  Istofis 
Radishes,  sprincr,  lOd  to  Is  3(/p.  pun 
Carrots,  p.  doz.liun.,  2s  6d  to  5s 
Cucumbers,  2s  to  4s  each 


VEGETABLES. 


SMITHFIELD.  Monday,  March  11.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Beat  Scots,  HerefordSj&C.  4b  0  toJs  2  l  Best  Downs  &  Half-bred3  -Ja  2  to  4s  6 
Beat  Shoit  Horns  -  -38-10  Best  Long-wools  -  -'1044 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  2  3  C  Ewes  and  second  quality  —  — 
Calves        -        -        -        -    4    0      fi    0  I  Pjfis  -        -        -        -3844 

Beasts,  2561 ;  Sheep,  22,370;  Calves,  7^;  Pigs, -112. 

Apain  we  have  a  very  wet  daj-  and  an  increased  supply  of  Beasts  ;  the  prices, 
however,  do  not  suffer  any  diminution  from  Friday's  quotation,  there  being  a 
very  good  attendance  of  buyers.  In  some  instances  the  best  Scots  jiave  realised 
■Is  4d,  but  not  generally  ;  Herefords,  Devnns,  &c.,  4s  2d;  and  the  Shorthorns 
were  of  superior  quality  that  sustained  our  highest  quotation  tut  that  descrip- 
tion. The  supply  of  Sheep  was  still  very  short,  which  caused  a  brisk  trade  at  a 
little  advance.  The  very  choicest  Downs  In  some  instances  made  4s  8d,  but 
this  price  was  not  general ;  the  most  selling  Half-breds  made  4h  4d,  as  did  also 
the  nicest  selling  Longwools.  Calves  are  moderate  in  sujiply,  but  no  advance 
in  price  can  be  observed ;  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  this  article,  as  also  in  Pigs. 
Friday,  March  15. 

Although  the  numljer  of  Beasts  is  much  shorter  than  last  Friday,  we  have  to 
report  a  very  dull  trade,  at  rather  lower  prices-  There  being  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  Short. horns,  that  description  has  suffered  more,  the  very  best 
scarcely  making  3s  lOd  per  a  lbs,  and  the  best  Scots,  &c,,  very  little  over  4s. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  larger,  but  prices  remain  about  the  same,  the  very  top 
for  Downs,  &C.,  being  4s  Ud,  and  Longwools  hardly  reach  4s  Jd.  We  notice 
several  Lambs  at  market  to. day.  but  the  trade  for  them  is  hardly  established 
yet,  and  the  weather  is  against  the  sale  of  them  ;  there  is,  however,  a  demand 
for  the  best  qualities  at  about  Us  per  8  lbs-  The  best  Calves  support  Hlonday's 
quotation,  but  middling  ones  are  a  very  heavy  sale  at  less  money;  the  prices  of 
Veal  range  from  4s  to  5s.     Fork  remains  steady. 

Beasts,  099;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3260;  Calves,  130;  Pigs.  320. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


POTATOES. — SouTHWABK  Waterside,  March  11, 

The  late  snow-siorm  inScodand  prevented  the  loading  of  Potatoes  for  several 
days  ;  the  "  break"  was  felt  in  our  market,  which  occasioned  a  shorter  supply 
than  usual,  and  more  money  was  consequently  obtained;  this  tended  in  tome 
measure  to  check  the  demand,  yet,  the  weather  being  favourable  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Potatoes,  and  the  supply  unusually  limited,  tbo  anne:ced  quota- 
tions have  been  fully  realised- 


York  Reds 
Perth 


EHrly  Devona     - 

Late  Devons         -        .        - 

Cornwall     -        -        -        - 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues 


70 


75 


70        — 


Kent  and  Essei  Whites    -  603 

—         —  Kidneys  -  70 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        -  70 

—  Blues  -        -  60 

_  Whites      -        -  60 

Prince  Regenu  and  Shawa  70 


WOOL.— Br.iTiSH,  Friday,  March  15. 
"  OuRMarket  continues  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  state  as  it  was  reporlea  last 
week.     The  present  is  considered  a  wholesome  check,  as  prices  were  evidently 
getting  100  high.     Those  who  hold  stocks  now  are  willing  to  quit  them,  but  not 
at  a  reduction  on  our  last  quotations. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers  %_  Is  Id  to  Is  Sd      Southdown  Hogghts  Is  1    tola  Bd 

Do.  Hoggitia      11        1    3i     Kent  Fleeces  12        13 

Somhdo^vn  Fleeces  1  oj     1    S    1  Jamm  Fbrbik,  Wool  Brolier. 


pinach,  per  sieve.  Is  Sj  to  2t  Ci 
LeeliE,  per  doz-  bun.,  9d  to  If 
liarlic,  pprlb.    6d  to  8d 
Onions,  2d  w  4tf    p.  bch.. 

Large,  per  bushel.  Is  Gd  to  3t 
Spanish,  per  doz, ,  Is    to  3s 
pickling,  p.  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  Is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  fid 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.  score,  6i  to  1* 
Celery,  per  bun,,  6d  to  3i 
niuHhrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled, 16»  to  20* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  SJ  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  dd 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  3s  to  Is 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  Id  to  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  Gd  to  4s 
Green  Mint,  4d  to  9il  per  Itunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  Joz.bun.  Is  6dtoS< 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2dlo  3d 
Salsafy,  perbundle,  Is  to  Is  6d 

per  bundle,  Isto  Is    6d 


MARK  LANE.  Friday,  Marcd  15. — The  arrivals  ol  Grain  and! 
Flour  during  the  week  have  been  small,  owing  in  some  measure 
to  the  boisterous  weather.  Having  a  very  tliin  attendance  at 
Market  this  morning,  business  in  all  kinds  of  Corn  wasextremeljj 
limited;  nor  do  we  observe  any  alteration  in  their  value. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAI.  quarter.  S.     S.  i 

■Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk          .        .     White  45    57  Rpd     .  4- 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  50     5/  White  - 

Oats,  Lincoloshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polands  15    25  Feed  1 

Northumberland  and  Scotch      .        .        Feed  —    —  Potato  ) 

Irish Feed  16    23  Potato  1 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     2B3to33s  Chevalier  32    S5  Grind,  i 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' —    — 

Hertford  and  Essex  —    — 

Rye _    _ 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  22  to  29            Tick  22    31  Harrow  '. 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  3S         Winds.  30    36  Longpod23    I 

Peas,  White                •       •        .    30  to  33     .     Maple  27    29  Grey  r~ 


e  weeks' Aggregate  Aver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain   I 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

, 

Wheat. 

Oats- 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Pei 

52s  Cd 

33s  2d 

18s  lid 

33s  1(1  J 

29s  8d 

30a 

33     J 

19       1 

a2   9 

29  10 

30 

53     G 

33     4 

IS      6 

33     6 

30    G 

ai 

53     1 

33    7 

19      7 

33  10 

30    4 

31 

56    2 

33    9 

20      0 

35    3 

30     5 

31^ 

66    0 

33    6 

19     11 

33    9 

81  .0 

''h 

64    4 

33     5 

19    6 

.33    7 

30    4 

31  > 

]8    0 

5     0 

7    0 

9    6 

10    6 

10) 

Scotch 
Foreign. 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 
Wheat         I        Barley 
1410  I  2180 


KlNOSI^ORD  AND  LJl 


SEEDS,  Friday,  March  15. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr  5^8  to  563 

Carraway             -    per  cwt  66  60 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  64  76 

_          _     Foreign         -  64  76 

:■    _      White,  English     •  34  105 

—  _  Foreign  -  Si  105 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  34  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  —  — 

_    Baltic       -        -        -  —  — 

—  CakeSjEng.perlOOO  10/53  lono 


-    6i 


LinseedCakes, Foreign, p.ton  5/ toll 

Mustard,  White  -    p.  bush-      '  Ba'M 

—       Superfine 

_        Brown 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last 

Rape  Cakes  -    per  ton 

Sainfoin        -        -        .        - 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush. 

—    Foreign  -         .         - 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quDtatloil 

KiNGSFOBD  AND  III 


HOPS,  Feidav,  March  15-         . 

Tbk  Hop    Market  continues   firm    and  gradually  advaaciog,   withj 
few  in  offer  at  last  week's  prices. 
Mid&  East  Kent  Pocks.  8(0s  tolOnOs  I  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    6/— st(| 

Choice  ditto      -        -  11    0 Choice  ditto      •        -    6  12 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15      Farnham       .       -       -    9 

Choice  ditto       -       -    7    0 I 

PATTK.S-DEK  Sc  SutTB,   Hop-FsCi| 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  March  15. 

Prime  Upland  Hay    65s  to  74s  1  Clover       -    SOs  to  1053 1  Straw        -    SSffl 
Interior  -         -     GO        63  |  ^         ^  ^,11 

Whitechafel,  March  15. 

Hay        -     "-       -    503  to  60s  1  Clover        -    8O3  to  95s  I  Straw        -    S 
—  fine  I    L  -        -    G3        70   I     —       iine    100      105 

Cumberland  Market,  March  15. 

Superior  MeadowHay703to77s  I  Superior  Clover  100s  to  1053  ]  Straw  2 
Inferior  „        -    00       65  1  Interior        „        80         90 

JosnuA  Bakbk,  Hay  Salej 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  2408  per  ton          .        .         .  — 

BleachingPowder,2aspercwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  200s  pel  ton          .        .  — 

Bone-dust,  — s  and  17s  perquarter  45 

—    Half-inch,  16s  ditto       .        .  42 

Calcined,  10s  per  cwt             .  — 

Carbonateof  Ammonia,  653  per  cwt  84 

of  Lime,  Is  to  Is  6d  per  cwt  — 

of  Soda,  303  to — spercwt  — 

Chloride  of  Lime,  30jper  cwt       ,  — 

Graves,  90s  to — s  per  ton        .        .  — . 
Guano,  205s  to  2153  per  ton,  in  dock 


Fotte 


2403  I 


:  ton 


.    65 


Gypsum  (Sulphate   of  Lime),  303 
to  35s  per  ton      •  .  80  to  Bi 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Hya- 
cinths, Is  Dd  per  bottle       .        .    >— 

Muriatoof  Ammonia,2l3  per  cwt.    70 
—  Lime,  — s  to  6s      .        .    70 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s  6d  toiesDdjier 
cwt',  duty  paid     .         ...     80 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  6s  6d  p.  cwt.  .    65 
Super,  83  6' 


—  oE  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

23  3d  per  lb   . 

—  —        —     in   fine  pow- 

der, S4sperlb.  .    ,- 

Espeoflea  of  shipping  about  5s  to  7a  per  ton,  according  to  quant; 

p  __  Mark  Foi 


Woightperbnsh.,  qj 
RagE)  — s  to  lOOs  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  1053  to  — s  per  ton 

—  Dust,  110s  per  ton 

Sal  Ammoniac,  48s  per  cwt. 
Salt,  Agricultural,  323  per  ton 
—  clean,  3Gs  per  ti 

—  Hide,  208  per  tnn 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash 

per  cwt-,  duty  paid 
Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powdei 

Soap  Ashes,  — s  per  ton 
Soda  Ash,  16s  to  — s  per  cwt. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  340s  fj] 
per  ion 

—  of  Copper,  38s  IC 

—  of  Magnesia  (impuifl 

percwt. 

—  otMagnesia(purei 

12a  p.  cwt. 

—  of  Potash,  16s  pe:|I 

—  of  Soda,  53  per  cwj 
Sulphur,  15s  per  cwt.  1 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l3<31 

—  Country  made,  l^cT 
Willey  Dust.— a  per  ton 


P 
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BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  HorticuUaral world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  liave  now  fixed  a  sufli- 
cient  number  to  warrant  them  in  stating;  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
withanew  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced  the  perfection  of  a  Heating-  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &:c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleinan  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
Sier  with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  &c. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  pnn- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  H  orticultural  Society  ol  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  theirsplendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  27-2,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works, an  extremelycomplete  aud 
convenient  kitchen  apparatuSfOr  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D. and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES,  CiC. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,  MANOR. 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELS  EA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE. FENCE,  to  resi^t  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Borderin?,  Flower-stands,  Pheasantries,&c.  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.  The 
same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved  and 
economical  princijjles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 

UANO     ON     SALE     BY     THE    IMPORTERS, 
JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellinston  Chambers,  London-bridfje,  Borough. 

UANLi  (GENUINE  FiSRUVlAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

ON  S.iLE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AXD  SONS,  LONDON; 
W.11.  J  .  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESVVORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRY'OR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  March  15,  1814.  


G 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  applications 
to  Maek  FoTiiERGiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  aud  5,  Railway 
Place.  Mark-lane.  London. 


MANURES  FOR  WHEAT,  &c. 

POTTER'S  GUANO.— Result  of  an  Experiment  on 
Wheat,  tried  near  Colchester — sown  Nov.  1842,  reaped  August 
1843.  Potter's  Guano. — Seven  bushels  per  acre  gave  545bush. 
Grain.  Danielt's  Manure,  40  bush,  per  acre,  gave  46  bush.  Grain. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Guano,  8i'  bush. 

Note. — The  Danicll's  Manure  costs/.  Potter's  (presentprice) 
Si. — Works  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth;  sold  by  M.  Fother- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

BEAUTIFUl.  FLOWERS.  —  POTTER'S  CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Kitchen  Garden 
Produce,  &c.  Sold  by  appointment,  by  Savop.y  and  Moork, 
Chemists  to  the  Queen,  136,  New  Bond-street,  and  220,  Regent- 
street,  and  can  be  had  of  most  respectable  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men.   Price  Is.  Qd.  the  quart  bottle,  with  directions. 

Db.Lindlkv,  io  the  Gardeners^  C/ironicle (or  1843,  p.  560,  says — 
"PoTTEa's  Guano  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
And  in  the  Number,  Feb.  10,  1814— "Pottkr's  Guano  is  unri- 
valled."—Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

CUPEK-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
^-^  ducin^  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7«.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  I5s.  per  cwt. 
„  Soda  .        12H.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.     ,, 

„  Ammonia  la.  per  lb. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 
q^HE  Dry  Material  for  making  CAMPBELL'S  CORN- 
-L  PRODUCING  LIQUIDS,  or  FERTILISING  STEEPS, 
which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  to  be  liad  in  Boxes  contain- 
ing  quantities  for    5    Giillons  and    upwards,    at   the    following 

prices  :—  For  Wheat,  Material  per  Gallon 2s.  Gd. 

„    Oats  and  Grasses, 1    6 

„    EARLliV, 2     0 

,,    Beans  and  Pease 2    0 

,,    TuRMPS  and  Rape  Seed 2    6 

Agents  in  London :— Mr.  Edward  Purser,  -jO,  New  Bridge- 
st. ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  26,  Dowii-st,,  Piccadilly  ;  and 
Messrs.  Tho.mas  Gidbs  and  Co.,  Corner  of  Half- moon -street, 
Piccadilly. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
n^HE    attention    of   the  Agricultnral  Interest,  at   this 

J-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  e.\p^esl^ly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  fnr  Distillers,  Brciyers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  Hire,  tor  Exca- 
vations and  Wells,  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water,  for  Horticul- 
ture, and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes.  The  trade 
supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Be-njamix  Fovplek,  En- 
gineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset  street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  WEurraer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  tiie  bloomii:g  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  ^varranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  bo  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2,5.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  Wiiitnev,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents; — Messrs. 
Butler  and  Mucklev,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester ;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton ;  T.  and  C.  Whallet, 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Afcents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


^'ORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIATION. 
X    Capital,  500,000/.,  in  stock  of  25^.— Deposit,  5  per  cent. 
Patrons, — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beaumont. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth, 
Sir  William  M.  Milner,  Bart. 
Edward  Stillingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Provisional  Co-iiniiTTEE. 

J.    Bailey    Denton,      Esq.,     Q, 

Gray's-inu-square,  London. 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston. 
Mr.  Edwin  Green,  Havercroft, 

Barnsley. 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  Scorborough, 

Beverley. 
James  Hammerton,  Esq.,  Helli- 

lield  Peel,  Skipton. 
J.  Mildred  Hustler,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford. 
R.    M.    Jaques,    Esq,,    Easby 

Abbey,  Richmond. 
James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston), 

13,  Queen-sq.,  Westminster. 
Mr.  William  Tuke,  Bradford. 


Mr.  James  Andrew,  Kirkham 
Cottage,  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Caleb  Angus,  Neswick, 
Driffield. 

J.  Barkenridge,  Esq.,  Bretton, 
Wakefield. 

Thomas  Bradley,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Christopher  Bradley,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Henry  Briggs,  Esq.,  Overton, 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  George  Baker,  Roundhay- 
road,  Leeds. 

Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  Ribstone- 
park,  Wetherby 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, of.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years*  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  a»  one  of  Ihc  bcHt  manures  fitr  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  cupecially  TurnipH,  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  aecurcH  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  lime 
producinf?  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  he  sown  broad- 
CMt,  or  which  Ik  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  in  dcHirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
ttian  two  inches  below  the  hurfacc.  As  a  top-drea»lng  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  ha*  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardener.H  and 
PIori»tJi  will  find  it  very  u»eful  for  Dahliafj  and  other  rootn.  Full 
P&rtlcalarH  and  TcHtimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Qenalnc  Pct'uviaii  Guano;  Phohphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypfinm  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 
^ Edward  Pvrhbii,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 

A  IMPORTANT  'iO  AGUYCUi/rUKISTH  AND  OTHERS, 
NALVSES    OK    SOILS,    MANURES,    &c.,    are 
conducted  by  Mn.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  ChcmiHt  (late  of 
the  Royal    Foiytcchiiic   IndtlluUonJ,   No.  6,   Victoria  Cottages, 
HAwlcy  Koa/I,  KtiitKthTown. 

■*  ***=*"':y  n'>w  occur*  for  ouc  liouac  or  outdoor  Puj>il,  for  tlic 
•Mwy  of  ChcmiAlry  a«  applied  to  Agriculture,    A>ply  aa  ubovc. 


With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Bankers. — The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company, 

STANDl^G  Counsel. — H.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  Lincoin's-inn. 

Draining  Engineer. — James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston.) 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  York. 

Secretarv,— John  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  Wakefield. 

This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  by  means  of  its  collective  capital,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  THOROUGH  DRAINING  OF  LAND;  and  of 
executing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  required 
for  this  purpose  on  the  most  economical  and  effective  principles 
— repayment  of  the  money  advanced  to  be  made,  with  interest, 
by  such  equitable  half-yearly  instalments  as  in  the  several  cases 
maybe  determined. 

Among  the  various  objects  to  which  of  late  years  collective 
capital  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  applied,  it  is  not  aiittle 
surprising  that  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  ofifers  the  most  cer- 
tain and  profitable  return,  with  the  soundest  security,  should 
have  hitherto  been  almost  disregarded.  The  time,  however,  has 
arrived,  when  an  urgent  desire  for  Agricultural  improvement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dearth  of  safe  and  profitable  investment  for 
superabundant  capital  on  the  other,  renders  such  an  Association 
highly  desirable  to  both  the  landed  aud  nionied  interest,  whilst 
to  the  community  generally  an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
will  6e  secured  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  labour  and  food. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,  held  in  York,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1813,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  approving  generally  of  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
and  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wakulield  Farmers'  Club  held 
on  the  6th  January,  1814,  a  resolution  ajtproviug  of  the  principle 
and  objects  uf  the  Association,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Liverpool,  in  July,  I8II,  Lord  Stanley  remarked— tliat  "there 
was  no  bank  in  the  whole  country — no  commercial  speculation — 
no  inveBtment  so  safe,  so  sure  and  profitable,  as  that  in  which 
even  borowcd  capital  may  he  engaged,  by  investing  it  under  the 
ground  of  yuur  own  soil."  And  in  reference  to  this  Association, 
his  Lordahip,  in  a  letter  to  the  Conmiittec  says:— "  T  am  fully 
Hutisfied  of  the  bcnefita  which  such  an  Association  is  capable  of 
conferring  on  the  country,  if  confined  to  its  legitimate  object— 
the  lending  of  capital  on  the  security  of  an  investment  in  drain- 
ing; and  1  think  it  very  probable  that  many  landed  proprietors 
would  avail  thetnbelvcs  of  the  facilities  aft'orded  by  an  institution 
lending  money  on  land,  repayable  by  inHtalmciita — a  condition 
on  which  few  private  parties  are  willing  tn  lend. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  important  obJLxts  of  the  Aasooiation,  and 
the  perfect  security  with  which  its  operaltons  can  be  conducted, 
at  a  comparatively  trilling  cx|Jcnsc(no  large  expenditure  for  pre- 
vlou);  outfit  being  required},  it  may  he  rcaHonnhly  exjicctcd  that 
tlic  return  for  the  cajiital  embarked  will  be  hucIi  as  to  Insure  tlio 
support  of  prudent  and  permanent  investors,  thereby  divesting 
it  of  that  speculative  character  which  lias  utigniutiscd  so  many 
modern  projeetn,  uud  which  it  is  the  cBpcelal  deaurc  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  avoid, 

Application  for  jirospcctuHes,  and  further  particulars  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Sollcitorn,  McHsrs.  Blanciiakji,  lliciiAnuaoN, 
and  GuTCii.  Voxk  :  oi  to  J,  II.  CiiAnNutu,  ii,an.,  thu  liecrctury, 
Wakcntld. 


A  SPMALTUM  in  its  pure  state,  with  all  the  material 
-^^  and  instruction  how  to  prepare,  or  i£  required,  the  labour 
performed  at  a  moderate  charge.— Apply  to  J.  A.  Hi/bbakd  and 
Son,  20,  Harp-lane,  Tower-street.    All  Letters  prepaid. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS  in  POTS. 
TTUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  aU 
-fl--*-  Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  U.  Qd.  each,  by 
FLANACANand  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Hi/Rsrand  McMul- 
LEN,LeadenhalKstreet;  W.  Clark,  Bishopsgatc-within  ;  Smith, 
Islington  Nursery;  Grimley  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden;  Batt 
and  Rutlev,  412,  Strand';  Willia,-!!  and  John  Noble,  Fleet- 
street;  Smith,  Covent  Garden;  Cuarlwood,  Tavistock-row ; 
W.  J.  Nutting,  4G,  Cheapsidoj  G.  Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly; 
John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Lockuart, 
156,  Cheapside;  Shuttleworth,  Pantheon;  Minier,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher  and  Son,  Islington;  J, 
Frver,  Clarendon- terrace,  Camberwell;  Thomas  Ansell, 
Camden  Town;  Thomas  Watkinsoh,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  T.  S.  King,  Rochester  :  W.E.  Rendle,  Plymouth ;  Dicksok 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds  ;  Fishbr,  Holsies,  andCo., 
Sheflield  ;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh;  J.  Thorne,  Shepton 
Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and  country. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo,  and  Co.,  lOO  Upper- 
Thamesstreet.  London. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 

CPRING  WHEAT.— Humphreys's  Farmers' Com- 

^  POUND,  manufactured  on  a  new  principle,  so  as  to  present  a 
cheap  manure  of  greater  power,  and  more  extensive  usefulness 
than  the  guano;  and  without  its  caustic  rankness,  and  liability 
to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  From  its  wholesome  character  it 
is  unrivalled  for  garden  culture;  and  as  a  Top-Dressing  for  'all 
Spring  Crops.  Per  acre,  for  Wheat,  Barlev,  &c.,  with  a  bad 
soil.  Five  cwt. %  with  better  land.  Three  or  Two.  Grass  on  the 
average.  Two  cwt.  Turnips,  Three  or  Tavo.  Price  I2s.  per 
cwt.  Agents,  Davy,  Mack.murdo,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Che- 
mists, 100,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 
Hu.MPHREYS's  Inodorous  SoLUDLE  Compound.     A  few  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  and  used  occasionally,  are  effective.    For  list 
of  Agents  see  other  Advertisement. 


rpo  COLONISTS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c.— Mrs. 

-L  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  of  the  Original  Iron-foundry  aud  Agricultural  Implement 
Manufactory,  established  forty  years,  at  Hornchurch,  near  Rom- 
ford, Essex,  and  of  118,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  begs  to  inform 
the  friends  of  her  late  Husband  that  she  continues  to  Manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements,  for  the  invention  of 
which  he  was  so  often  honoured  witli  the  medals  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture,  and  which  obtained  for  him  so  high  a 
distinction  among  the  Farmers  of  England  andBritish  Colonists. 
Being  assisted  by  men  of  talent  in  the  Manufacture  of  these 
articles,  she  is  in  hopes  of  deserving  the  high  repute  this  Esta- 
blishment has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  now  solicits  respectfully  a 
continuance  of  the  patronage  of  the  numerous  friends  other  late 
hubband.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  113,  Fenchurch- 
street,  viz. : — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Winnowing  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-cake  Crushers 

Doulile-action  Turnip  Cutters 

Flour  Mills 

Bean  Mills 

Railway  Wheels,  Vacuum 
Pumps 

Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  differ- 
ent sorts 


Subsoil  Ploughs 
Horse-power  and  Hand-thrash- 
ing Machines 
Patent  Horse  Rakes 
Scarifiers 
Drillsof  all  kinds 
Park  Fencings,  Hurdles 
Furnace  Bars  ~ 

Cast  Iron  Horse  Racks 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Stoves,  Fenders 
'^':!c.*  Castings  to  any  pattern. 


2Gr  For  a  more  detailed  List,  see  Jolmson  and  Shawns  "  Farmers* 
Almanack"  for  1844. 
Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mrs.  MaryWedlaee,  lis, 
Fenchurch-street,  London  :  or.  Original  Iron  Foundry,  Horn- 
church,  Essex. 


AGRICULTURAL    PROTECTION     SOCIETY.— 

.tJL  President — The  Duke  of  Richmond . 

Vice-President- The  Dnke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Trustees. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  I         The  Duke  of  Cleveland 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  |         The  Earl  of  Y'arborough 

General  Cojimittee. 


Mr.  Allex,  M.P. 
Mr.  Bramston,  M.P. 
Lord  Beaumont 
Mr.  Bell,  M.P. 
Mr.  Buck,  M.P. 
Mr.  Caley,  M.P. 
Mr.    Beckett    Deni- 

son,  M.P. 
Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Lord  Henniker,M.P. 
Vise.  Ingestre,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P. 
Mr.Newdegate,M.P. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  M.P. 


Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
Mr.  P.  Matthews 
Mr.  J.  Mills 
Mr.  J.  Jonas 
Mr.  D.  Maidwell 
Mr.  G.  Shackell 
Mr.  Pope 
Mr.  Trower 
Mr.  R.  Trumper 
Mr.  Thomas  Umbers 
Mr.  S.  Weale 
Mr.  Warsop 
Mr.  T.  Woodward 


Mr.  Plumtree,  M.P. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.P. 

Hon.  F.  Scott,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  TroUope,  M.P. 

Hon.  T.  Vesey,  M.P. 

Mr.Wodehouse,M.P.  I 

Lord  Worsley,  M.P.  ! 

Mr.  Allnatt 

Mr.  J.  Bennett 

Mr.  Bethell 

Mr.  Cop  eland 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellman  ] 

Mr.  Ellis 

Mr.  Greetham 
That  a  Society,  to  be  called  the  Agricultural  Protectioa 
Society  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be 
now  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding,  by  constitutional 
means,  protection  to  British  Agriculture. 

2.  That  the  object  of  this  Society  is  to  maintain  protection  to 
British  Agriculture,  not  less  than  that  at  present  existing. 

3,  That  the  Society  shall,  through  the  press,  repel  the  imputa- 
tions and  point  out  the  inconsistencies  contained  in  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  oppose  such  protection. 

■1.  That  party  politics  shall  not  be  introduced  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Society,  and  that  the  Society  shall  on  no  account 
interfere  in  any  election  for  a  Member  to  serve  iu  Parliament. 

G.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
President,  Vice-President,  four  Trustees,  and  a  Committee  of 
■iO  Members,  wheraof  20  shall  always  be  tenant-farmers;  aud 
thiit  Chairmen  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  Country  Societies  connected, 
with  this  Society  shall  be  ex  oflicio  members  of  this  Committee, 
and  that  the  said  Committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers. 

0.  That  any  funds  contributed  by  such  Country  Societies  or 
individuals  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Proteciion  Society  lor  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

7.  That  the  publications  of  the  Society  he  issued  on  reduced 
tciiuH  to  Country  SocieticH  which  have  contributed  to  its  Cunds. 

8.  That  a  donation  of  not  less  than  5l  ,  or  an  annual  Buhscrip- 
tion  of  not  less  than  Cs.,  shall  constitute  every  person  who  shHll 
agree  in  the  principles  ol  Ihis  Society  one  ol  its  members. 

y.  That  there  be  an  AnnualMcctlngoI  the  Society  in  the  month 
of  Dcci'inbcr,  notice  of  which  shall  begiven  in  the  London  papers 
three  weeks  previously. 

10.  That  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  shall  take 
place,  except  as  hcVeinaftcr  stated,  on  the  Ili-Ht  Tueuday  of  every 
month,  to  receive  and  take  into  consideration  the  reports  of  tho 
different  Sub. committees. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Gcncrnl  Committee  will  take  place  011 
Friday,  the  22il  insl.,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  at  51,  Portlmid-plm-'c. 
(JjigUtd)  KIUIIMONI),  PrcHident. 

W,  MILKS,  Hon.  ficcrotRry, 
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HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
'  LISV  OF  PRIZES 
OFFERED  AT  THE   ExillBPnoN'S    IN  THE  GARDENS,  IN   1844. 
iMKDALS  AND  REWARDS. 
The  Society  distribates  toe  foUowing  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  viz, : 

value— ^  s.  d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10     0 

•"  SB.  Silver  Baiikaian  Medal       .         .         .        ,10     0 
t    SK.  SiUer  Ki.ijhtian  Do.  .        .        .        ,15    0 

LS.  Larfcc  Silvf;r  Oo. I  15     0 

SG.  Large  SiU-er  Gilt  Do.  .         .         .        .400 

GB.  Gold  Bankiiidii  Do 7     0     0 

^    GK.  Gold  Knighttavi.  Do 10     0     0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do. 20    0     0 

Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  tiiP.ae  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change ttiem  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First 
Prize  in  any  one  Letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
other  Medal  in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  CC,  DD,  and  EE. 

CLASS    I.— FLOWERS;    for  which   Nurserymen  and 
Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

A.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  I'2  new  and  first-rate  varieties, 

cultivated  with  superior  skill,  jii  pots  ot  24  to  a  cast.    GB— 
SG— LS— SK. 

B.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  12  to  a 

cast.    SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting:  in  B  cannot  also  exhibit  in  C. 
C  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  0  varieties,  m  pots  of  9  to  a 

cast.     LS— SB. 
D.  Rhododendrons,  in  pots  j  not  fewer  than  6  plants,  in  6  varie- 

ties.    LS— SK~SB. 
£.  Roses,  in  pots ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen   iu    collections    of   25,  distinct    varieties.     GE— 

SG-LS. 
N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  in  a  future  season,  to  require 

Koses  to  be  shown  exe:usively  in  pots  ;  and  not  to  allow  cut 

specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

F.  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 

sible, the  habit  of  the  variety;  in  12  varieties.    SK— SB— C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  60  varieties. 

L  S-SK-B-C. 
N.B.  No  (>ne  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  for 
the  following, 

H.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB-C. 
N.B.  Higher  medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  tn  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  tables. 

I,  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  20  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG 
— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  nccasion. 

JS".  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  6  distinct  varieties.    SG — LS 
-SK. 
N.B.  No  person  who  shows  in  I  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
also  in  A'. 

X.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast.    LS— SK— SB. 

M.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB. 

W.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB. 

O.  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK — SB. 

CLASS    II.— FLOWERS;   for  which  all  persona   are 

admitted  to  equal  competition. 
P.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  collections  of  30  plants.    GK 
-GB-SG— LS. 
N.B.  Heaths,    CalceoIari<ti.    Fuchsias,    Greenho'v    AzaToo*. 
I.' "  I'dendrons,  C     '  ■>    Cacti,  and  P-^  ■  t-..^    -, 

be  jxcluded  fronL-  .  -^,^_..-^-.  - 
Q.  Stove  or  GrcL.  ;hau3e.iJiants,  in  coUt  tior"- -^f  15. plants.    GB 
— SG— LS.  -  -. 

N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  not  to  compete  in  Q  also. 
R.  Stove  or    Greenhouse    plants,   iri  collections    of    6  distinct 
species.     SG — LS — 3K. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  or  Q  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  R  also. 
S.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG-LS. 
T.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  6  distinct  varieties.    SG-LS. 

N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
//.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  climbers,  in  collections  of  6  specice. 

SG-SK. 
v.  Exotic  OrchidaccDB,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG-GK-GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes, 
V,  W,  and  X. 
TF.  Exotic  OrchidaceEE,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  6  species. 

GK-GB— SG. 
X.  Exotic  Orchidacesa  in  single  specimens.    SG— LS— SK. 
y.  Plants  iu  glass  cases,  grown  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan.    SG — LS 

— SK. 
_,  JT.B.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  cases  be  made  with  a 
"",      movable  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
water  on  the  inner  face  of  the  glass  during  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition. 
Z.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.    GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 
AA.  Fuchsias  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK. 
BB.  Cinerarias,  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties. 

SK— SB. 
CC.  Single  specimens  of  new  or  extremely  rare  ornamental 
plants.     SG— LS— SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not   by  the  usual  Judges.    Exhibitors  will  particularly 
obsprve  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.     A'olhing  will  be  regarded  us  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  in  a  premous  season. 
DD.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB — C. 
N.B.  Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  cut  flowers, 
are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition.    E.xhibitors  under 
this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 
EE.  Seedling  Florists'  flowers.    SK— SB— C. 
J^.B.  Every  seedling  must    be  shown  singly,  and  must  he 
marked  with  the  name  it  is  to  bear.    The  same  seedling 
cannot  gain  a  prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.     Pelar- 
goniums are  to  be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state. 
No  person  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  five  seed- 
lings ar  each  meeting.    Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not 
be  therby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 

In  Addition  to  any  medals  assigned  to  the  classes  1,  P,  Q,  and 
W,  the  SK  and  SB  medals  are  offered  for  the  two  collections  in 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B.  The  Society's  officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be 
guided  in  their  .iudgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the 
correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  cf  the  spelling, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS    III— FRUIT,    for  which  Market   Gardeners, 
Fruiterers,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
'     ing  the  market,  and  private  gro\^ers,  exhibit  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 
N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  rui.LV  ripe  and  well'-coloured;  if  the 

contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
FF.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  Fruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  different  kinds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.     GK— GB— LS. 
'    N.B.   Cucumbers,    Tomatoes,    Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchea 
-     Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter. 


GG.  Grapes.  SC~LS— SK— SB. 

HH.  Pine-apples.     SG— LS— SK— SB. 

//.  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.     SK— SB. 

KK.  Other  kinds  iif  Fruit.     SK— SB  — C. 

Judges.- The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  oi di/ninish- 
ing  the  number  and  value  of  the  silver  medals  oflTcred  by  the 
Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  con/erring  Silver  Medals 
or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if 
thev  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  alio  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  fur  new  and  curious  objects,  than  for  tine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  o-f  the  Council  in 
institutnig  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
collector  as  to  reward  the  sliitful  Gardener;  they  are  also  not  to 
make  any  award  in  c=ises  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition 
of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

Copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  et  21,  Regent-street, 
upon  application  to  thp  .Spfretarv. 


FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  fiRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEE.V.  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AILSA,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL.  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c  ;  as  well  aS  by  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing they  are  now  supplying  Fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly- 
valuable  and  much-esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  cf  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  from  various  Horticultural 
exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated its  excellent  qualities,  fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Linulky, 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  22d  July  last,  jpage  502),  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follows  ;  — 

"  Fastolff  Raspberry.— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouELL,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry,  and 
we  find  its  meritsail  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  obtusely 
conical,  and  of  ricli  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  some 
other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly,  and 
in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1843,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouELL  and  Co.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continuesin  high  perfection  throughout  the  autumnal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  ofaPost- 
otiEice  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    ^2    5s  Od 
Do,  do,  50    do.       .        .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25    do        ,        .        0  14    0 

Package  included. 

Ti.     .-^  '^  ount  to  the  Trade  where  not  less  than  200  are 

ordered. 

*:t*  Caution. — Y.  ^-^d  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  uvd  th.^  PiiW  i--neral  to  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 

pointed no  Agents  Iff  i.i,»idijn  for  tiie  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  pnrcliased 
direct  from  their  Nurserv. 

THE    NEV7EST    AND    VERY   BEST    FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c., 

FOR   1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  2d  inst.,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  the  parlies  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms : — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  ditto         ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .    40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

50  Extra  Fine  ditto     .    GQs.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

VERBENAS. 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  lOs.,  the  selectionleft  to  the  purchaser. 

With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.* 
The  plants  will  be  strong  and  healtiiy,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus  *  (which  will  be  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  the  Pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
50  Newest  and  Best  Varieties,  12s.  per  dozen. 
PANSIES. 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name,  9s.  per  dozen. 
12  E.xtrafine  do.  do.        los.        „ 

Per  post  free. 
Fi.ower-Seeds.- 30  packets   of  the  newest  and  best  kinds, 
sent  per  post  free  for  6s. 
T^WO     NEW    SEEDLING    PICOTEES.  — "  Lady 

-L  Alice  Peel,"  10s.  6d.,  and  "  Mrs.  Benyon,"  10s.  6d.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  of  Sept. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly-esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  "06  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  1  ah, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  :  ^.  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        ,        .14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto I  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto 3    0    0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto        .    2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto 5    0    0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youbll  &  Co, 
Araucaria  iMBRicATA,  recently  planted  most  extensively  at 
Her  Majesty's  Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  also  at  the   Royal  Gar- 
dens, Claremoot,  furnished  by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms : — Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  S  to  10  inches  high,  10/. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins.,  105,  Gd.  each. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March  H,  1844, 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,   SOLD  BY 

"^TARNER    AND    WARNER,    Seedsmen,  No.  28, 
Cornhill.  Loudon. 


Acacia  calimifolia  . 
Achimenes  rosea  superba  2 
Alonsia  grandiflora  ,  i 
Alstroemeria,  in  fine  vars.  0 
Anagallis  azurea  grandi- 
flora ....  1 
Anemone,  new  hybrid, 

Russian       .        .        ,0 
Aquilcgia  glandulosa     .    0 
Argemone  grandiflora  .    0 
Aster,  extra  fine  German, 
24  sorts,  mixed,   from 
imported  varieties      .    0 
Aster,    collection    of    24 
varieties,  as  imported, 
most  splendid     .        ,    5 
Auricula,  from  fine  named 
flowers,  extra      .         .     1 
Balsam,  fine  double  Ca- 
mellia-flowered, mixed  0 
Balsam,  double  German, 

12  splendid  varieties  .    3 
Blumenbachia  insignis, 

a  fine  climber      .        .    0 

Boronia  denticulata        .     i 

Brachycome  iberidifolia    0 

Calceolaria,  saved  from  fine 

named  vars.  and  newest 


1     0 


0    6 

0    6 

0     6 

6 

6 


kinds 
Calempclis  scaber  . 
Calendrina  grandiflora  . 
Calliprora  flava 
Ceanothus  azureus 
Calliopsis  Drummondii  . 
„  graudiflora 

lutea    .... 
Campanula  Loreii,  blue 

and  white  ,  .  .0 
Campanula  Trachelium  0 
Campanula  stricta,  new  0 
Canterbury  Bells,  double  0 
Carnation,      from      fine 

named  flowers    .        .10 
Centaurea  Americana    .    0    6 
Chorizcma  varium         .    1     0 
Cineraria,      from      the 
newest  and  most  ap- 
proved varieties  .    0    6 
Cistus  helianthemum.for 
rockwork,  mixed  colours  0    6 
Clarkta  grandiflora,  crim- 
son     .        .        .        ,06 
Clarkiaalbafimbriata    .    0    6 
Clerodendron  speciostim    1     0 
Clintonia  pulcbella        .    0    6 
Coboea  scandens     .         ,     0     6 
Cockscomb,   new  giant 

scarlet  .        .        .06 

Cockscomb,Brighton  prize  0  6 
Collinsia  rubra  major  .  0  6 
Commelina  coelestis  .  0  6 
Conviilvulus  minor,  new 

dark  purple  .  .06 
Convolvulus  inflatus  ,  0  6 
Cosmanthus,  three  choice 

varieties      .        .        ,06 
Cuphea  silenoides  .        .06 
Cyclamen,  three  varie- 
ties, mixed  ,         .10 
Dahlia,  from  choice  va- 
rieties,  saved  by  the 
best  growers       ,         .10 
Daviesia  saligna    .        ,10 
Delphinium  azureum    .    0    6 
,,         grandiflorum   0    6 
„          mesoleucum    0    6 
Dianthus  chinensis,  flue, 

double.  .  .  .06 
Didiscus  cceruleuB ,  .06 
Digi'alis,  new  spotted  .  0  6 
Elichrysum  monstrosum  0  6 
Erica  andromiediflora  .  1  0 
Eriostemon  buxifolium  i  0 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 

new  and  beautiful  .  2  6 
Eutoca  Menziesii  .  .06 
Fuchsia  fulgens,  splendid 

dark  varieties      .        .10 

Fuchsia,  fine  vars.,  mixed  1    0 

Gaillardia  coccinea        .    0    6 

,,      Wellsiana,  new  0    6 

Geranium,      from     the 

fioestnewnamedsorts  1  0 
Gesneria  splendens  .  I     0 

Geum  splendens  .  .10 
Gilia  splendens  .  .06 
Gladiolus,  new  and  choice  0  6 
Gloxinia,  fine  varieties  .  1  0 
Gloxinia  rubra  splendens  2  0 
Goodetia,  choice  kinds  .  0  6 
Heartsease,  from  choice 

named  varieties .        .     1     D 

Hehotropium  Peruvianum  0    6 

Hibiscus  Humboldtii     .    0    6 

„        grandiflora      .    0    6 

Hollyhocks,  in  24  sorts, 

splendid      .        .        .50 

Hollyhocks,  mixed         .    0    6 

Hovea  Celsii  .        .10 

Impatiens  glanduligerus   0    6 

,,  new  alba      .    1     0 

Iporaoea  rubra  cmrulea      1     0 

„        albo,  new        .    1     0 

,,        rosea       .        ,    0    6 

,,        yellow,  new   ,    0    6 

Ipomopsis  elegans .        .06 

Jacobea,    double    dark 

mulberry  ,  .  .06 
Jacobea,    new     double 

violet  .  .  ,  .06 
Larkspur,    German,    12 

kinds,  extra  fine         .    3     n 

Larkspur,  mixed  German  0    6 

Peas. — Warner's  Incomparabl 


6d  j  Lathyrus  grandiflora  rubra  Os  6(i 
t,  ,f         albo    0    6 

Leptosiphon    densiflora, 

white,  new  .  .  .06 
Lilium  Philadelphicum  1  0 
Limnanthus  grandiflora  0  6 
Lisianthus  Russellianus  2  6 
Lobelia  ramosa,  splendid  0  6 
„        propinqua  .     0     6 

Lophospermum  Hender- 

sonia  .  .  .  ,06 
Lucaria  senecioides,  new  0  6 
Lupinus,     German,     12 

varieties,  mixed.  .  0  6 
Lupinus  ramosus  alba  .  0  6 
Martynia  fragraas  .     1     0 

Marygold,  superb  African  0  6 
Marygolfl.  superb  French  0"  G 
Maurandia     semperflo- 

rens  .  .         .10 

Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color   ....    0 
Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color albo.  new  .     1 
0       Mimulus  L)enhamii,new 
6          sweet-scented    .        .    0 
Mimulus  Cardinalis  splen- 
dens   ....    0 
Nemophila    discoidalis, 

new  black  .        .     1 

Nemophila    grandiflora 

azurea         .        .        .0 

Nicotiiina,    new  scarlet    0 

Nonea  rosea  .        .    0 

QSnoth  era  Drummondii    0 

,,        macrocarpa    .    C 

Papaver  brac'.eata        .     0 

„       nudicaule        .    ( 

Passidora  iucarnata      ,    0 

„        edulis         .    .    0 

Pentstemon  gentianoides 

splendens  ,        .    0 

Petunia,  from  the  most 

splendid  named  flowers  0 
Phlox   Drummondii,  new 
large  crimson     .        .    1 
Picotee,  saved   from  the 
finest    English   named 
flowers,  per  packet    .    1 
Pimelia      hypericifolia. 

rosea,  &  Hendersonia     1 
Pink,  from  fine-named 

flowers  .        .  1 

,,  Chinese,  ex.  fine  dbl.  0 
„  Mountain. newhybridO    G' 
Polyanthus,   fine   mixed, 
from  named  prize  flow- 
ers       .        .        ,        .10 
Podolobium,    new    im- 
ported species    . 
Poeonia,  8  fine  varieties 

by  name 
Pceonia,  Moutan    . 
Portulacca  Thellusonii . 
„  splendens    , 

Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 

colours 
Potentilla  Thomasii       , 
Primula,  sinensis  rubra 

fimbriata    [0     5 
„        sinensis  alba,  do.   0    6 
Ranunculus,  from  superb 

Scotch  varieties .        ,06 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii    ,06 

Rhododendron  densa     .     i     0 

,,  Lowii      .     1     0 

Salpiglossis,  20  varieties 

mixed,  superb  .    0    6- 

Salvia,  varieties  mixed  0  6 
Sanvitalia  procurabens  0  6- 
ScabiosaColumbaria,new  0    6  . 

„        elegans,  fine        1    0 

Schizanthus  albus  .        .06 

,,         Grahamii.red      0     6 

,,      Hookerii,  scarlet  0    6 

Schizopetalum   Walkerii, 

sweet-scented  .  .06. 
Schypantli  us  elegans,  new  0  6 
SUene  speciosa,  new  .  0  6 
Stachys  Downesii  .    1    0 

Stocks,  new  German,  im- 
ported,  24  vars.,  mixed  0    fi 
„  new.  Prince  of  Wales, 
splendid  variety  .    0    6 

„  Victoria,  new,   violet 
crimson       .        .        .0    6' 
„  Moss's,  intermediate  0    S 
Stacks, newbuff-colrd.,  very 
large  flowered     .        .10 
,,  collection  of  36  vars. 
as  imported,  splendid     6    0 
Statice  sinuata       .        .06 
Sweet  William,  new  dou- 
ble, many  vars.,  mixed  0    6- 


5 


6 


1    0 


2 

6 

I 

0- 

0 

e 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Thunbergia  alata,  buff'       0  6 
„             aurautica        0  6 
,,              alata  alba        0  6- 
Trachym&neccemlea     .    0  6 
Trachelium  cceruleum   .    0  6 
TropoBolum  Jarrattii     .    1  0 
„               Canariense  0  6 
Tropoeolum   brachyseros  1  0 
,,           pentaphyllum  0  6 
Verbena  teucrioides,  hy- 
brid varieties       .        .0  5- 
Vincarosea  and  alba     .    0  6 
Viscaria  oculata,  new    .     2  '  & 
Wallflower,  chameleon .    0  6 
„        new  lilac    .        .06 
,,    new  French  striped  0  6 
Zinnia  elegans,  8  new  va- 
rieties, in  names         .    3  0 
,,  24  splendid  vars.  mxd.  0  6 
e  Large,  late  Marrow  Peas,  2s. 


per  quart;  most  delicious  flavour,  and  great  bearer.  Fine  Giant 
Asparagus,  plants  two  years  old,  3s.  per  lOO,  with  "printed  par- 
ticulars for  planting.  Humphrey's  Compound,  in  bottles,  is.  9d. 
each.  Potter's  celebrated  Liquid  Guano,  in  qrt.  btls,  is.  gd.  each. 
A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower-Seeds  may  be  had 
on  application  by  post,  as  a  single  letter, _^__^_^ 


Printed  by  Wh.mam  Bradiuby,  of  No.  G,  York-place,  Stolte  Newinptoa,  and 
Feedbkick  flluLLKT  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-roiv.  Scoke  Newin(,'ton,  both 
jn  the  counij-  of  Middlesex,  printers,  at  their  ofSue  in  Lombard -street,  in 
the  precinct  of  Whitefiiars,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  office.  No.  G,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
Garden.in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdrertiwmiBnts  and  CommuaicatiOBJ 
are  to  be  addieesed  to  the  Kdltoi.- .Saturday,  Alarch  16, 1614.    . 
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■   African  Gunn"  -        .        . 

Agii.  Src-.  ..fErcUnl        .        - 

—    Soc  (f  DiiblTn 
Ammoni;i,  fixed  by  fait      - 
Anpmonps,  ciiUure  iif 
AtcK'Staphjlospunpens     - 
Altelabus  cun-ult'inoldes 
Aviarj-, birds  for        .        .         • 
Berberis  pallida         .        .        . 

B**es  

Best,  culture  of        -         -  - 

Birds  IiT  an  Aviary 
Elack-leKged  Coral  Weevil      - 

B«nes  

Calendar  ol  Operations 

CcleriKc 

Cbsrci^al,  to  make  ... 
Chemistrj',  lo  apply  to  Ajjric. 
CoUineham  Fanners'  Club 

.  Cowhouses,  veniilaiioa  of 
Cfops,  rotaiionof 
Dcbenham  Farmers'  Club 

'  Dibbiini?  Turnip  teed 
Dise^E^i  functioDal     -        .        . 
Tlraitirfir,  remarks  on  -        - 

JSn^ine-rnoms,  planu  for 
Eo-.omoloKT         .        -        .        . 
Familiar  Botany        .        -        - 

Fifis 

Fruit-frees,  iraah  for 
Fuchsias,  ouUure  of 
Functiuoal  disease 
Furnace,  Williams's  Improved 
(jorse         -        .        -         -        . 
Grafiin^f  -        .        .        . 

Grass  seeds  to  low    • 
Guano,  preservaiion  of     - 
Hamihoa"-!  Treatise  on  the  Pine 
apple,  &:i.'.,  rev-        ... 
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181  b 

IMa 

ISl  a 

179  e 
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im  b 

184  b 
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189  b 
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19  r  a 

18a  a 

187  c 

zm  c 
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lai  b 

179  c 

180  a 

134  b 

131   li 

173  b 

180  C 

179  a 

ina  a 

IQI  c 

100  b 

i83  b 

182  I. 

He.kfieldMe*lon-pii 
H'ghlond  and  Agri-  Soc. 

H-ps 

H)ri;iultural   Sooie^y 
Hot-water  pipe::,  t.i  joint 
Line  and  salt  us  manure 
I.innsean  Society         ... 
I,.iudon  <Afrs  ).her  affairs 
Mangold  Wutlzi-l      - 
Ulanure-heap,  fermentation  in 
•Manure,    salt  ai         -         -        • 

—     Lime  snd  salt  as     . 
MorpholiKy        .        -        .         - 
i\f.\ab   Testimonial 
Pine-apples        .        -         -        - 
Pine-pits  at  Woriley-gardens 
Plilo:,es,  liatof  .        .        .     ] 

Plants,  propagation  of        .        - 
Poor-raes.laivof        ... 

p^Kai'ion  of  plants 
Salt,  as  manure  ... 

" —    to  fix  ammonia 
!>ila,  analysis  nf  ... 

Solandra  j^randi.loia 
Sprea|*el<in  ^lanurea 

port  of  Farms  judged  by  the 


\orkohire  Ai:i 


Timber 


rability  of 


Turnips,  experinicn:s  nn 

—      seed,  to  dibble     . 
Value  of  Lande-l  Property,  &c., 

by  I,.  Cooke,  E^q.,  revd. 

crbenas     .         .        -         -        . 
^^'a5h  fjr  fniit-ireeB 
^Veifihts  and  Measures      -        • 


FROM  the   last    OfEcial    Stamp    Returns   published 
March  i6,  it  appears,  that  during:  the  three  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December,  in  the  past  year,  1843,  the  Stamps 
upplitd  to  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Joornals  gave  them  an 
Terage  Publication  of; — 

Gahdkn-e.is'Chro.vicle  &AGRiCL'LTL-nAi,  G^z.  .     5461 
Itloining  Herald  .....    52^3 

Morning  Chronicle  ,  .  ,  ,      .    5231 

Mark  Lane  Express  .  .  .  .    4i5t 

Spectator  .  ,  .  ,  ,      ,    3/31 

Son         ....,,,     3347 

St.  James's  Chronicle       .  •  .  .      .    33-Ji 

Record  .  .  .  ,  ,  .3212 

Observer    .  .  .  ,  .  ,      .    3i5-l 

Morning  Post  .....     3013 

Globe  .  ,  ,  .  ....    3aoo 

John  Bull  .  .  .  .  .  .     3ilOO 

Atlas  .  .  ,  .  .  ,       .    2<J47 

Railwa.>'  Times  .....    Sy/O 

Standard     .  -  ■      .  .  .  .  .      .-  £66i 

Patriot  ......    2R03 

Bell's  yew  Weekly  Messenger  .  .  ,      .    1731 

Xevr  Farmer's  Journal  .  .  .  ,    ]  3i        ' 

Miqfns  Journal     .  .  ,  .  .       .     1404 

Herapath's  Juurnal     .....    1331 

Garuever.s'  G.azbtte   .  .  .  .      .    1CC6 

The  weekly  circulation  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and 
AonicvLTVRAh  Gazktte  is  at  the  present  time  (March  20) 
above  7000,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  nest  ParliamentBry  Return. 


I>OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
^  LAND.-SOUTIIAMPTON  MEETING.— Prize-Sheets  and 
Regulations  for  the  E.\hibition  of  Stock,  Implements,  &c., 
togefier  with  the  blank  Printeo  Forms  of  Ckrtificate 
I  jeqtiired  to  be  filled  up  by  Exhibitors,  and  copies  of  the  printed 
Programme  of  the  Meeting,  may  be  had  on  application,  either 
personally  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Sccretarj',  No.  12, 
Hanover-fquare,  Lonrion. 

Exhibitors  arc  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  all  Ccrti. 
ficates  for  Implements,  &c.,  must  be  sent,  complete,  so  as  to 

■  leach  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAY;  and  all 
Certificates  for  Stock  on  or  before  the  First  of  June. 

i  By  order  of  the  Council,  Jambs  Hujjson,  Secretary. 

LoDdon,  March,  184-1. 
SODEN'S'  EARLY  OXFORD  POTATOES. 

HURST  AND  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmex,  No.  G, 
Lca'^CDhriH  street,  London,  still  continuing  to  receive 
numerous  orders  for  the  above  celebrated  Potato,  feel  it  their 
duty  to  inform  their  numerous  friend.'*,  and  the  public  generally, 
Uiat  the  entire  Stock  is  all  sold.  Tliey  have  made  arrangements, 
for  another  fcason,  with  Mr.  SoDK.sf,  to  grow  a  larger  supply, 
and  beg  to  Bollcit  early  orderB,  to  prevent  disappointment.  They 
have  Btill  on   hand  Martin's  new  early  Globe,  new  early  Wiit- 

■  abire  Kidney,  and  several  other  approved  varieties.    Sec  their 
[  AdrertlBcmeot  In  this  daj  *s  Paper. 

'  RANU-VCULUSES,    ANEMONES, 

'  PELARGONIU.MS,   AURICULAS,   CARNATIONS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

HGROOM,ClaphamRise,near  London  (removed  from 
•  Walworth},  by  APi-oivXMKNT  F).obii»t  to  llrni  Maji;stv, 
beft  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that,  in  cnn- 

;  Kqaence  of  the  ftucceishe  has  had  in  thectiltivationof  the  above 

i  flowcts  at  hlH  new  Garden,  he  can  offer  them  at  very  moderate 
prlc«i.  lie  would  particularly  recommend  an  early  upplicaliuu 
to  be  made  for  HANUNCL'LL'SES  and  ANKMONES,  as  they 
ihould  not  be  planted  Inter  than  the  crul  of  March  tu  ensure  a 

,  g'K>dblrK>rn.  His  Catal'.gueof  PELAKGONlU.Mii, AURICULAS, 
and  NLW  PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  fuiwardcd  by  pobt 

I  00  application.    Ttic  Trade  Hupplied. 

FUCHs'lA.  — MARNdclcS    Phincess  Sophia.  — 
Thit  bcauilful  IX'CHSIA,  which  wa<i  raticd  by  an  Amnicur, 
and  pi)rcbh*cd  hy  Mcsurf.  Maknock  and  Mani,kv,  Is  u  dnz/Jlng 
.  Termilioii;  ihick,  glo»»y,  »uh»ttincci  large  tube,  and,  cxccHsivtly 
I  brtllianr  ;  corolla,  dark  purplish  roie,  well  expandlnjf  nnd  form- 
1  tnj  abcautifnl  contrajit  from  Iheaepalii.    Plant*  In  Afril,  l0/i.6d. 
each  ;  ftn  tllowancc  to  the  trade  if  three  or  morcplantu  arc  taken 
atat:n.c.     Thctr  Catalogue  of  Fuchblan,  VcrbenaH,  Cinerarias, 
Ac.,  cor.tftiniiijf  cvtry  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  with  many 
new  ?arleilc»  of  Cincrarloii,  fiC,  not  yet  let  out,  Is  now  ready, 
'and  may  >>«  had  rin  application  at  their  Nursery, Hackney. 
W,B.-E*ery  deicnptlou  of  choice  Flowcr-Mcdfi,  at  nU'  ertUed 


FINEST  C.ARN.ATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners"  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  liiglily  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Adverti-ing  pages,  706  and  707,  of  tliis  Paper,  of  October  the  Uth, 
aud  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  :  ^.  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        .        .14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 1  lO    0 

25  ditto  ditto 3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto         .2100 

25  ditto  ditto 5    0    0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youeli,  &  Co, 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,    and    also  at  the   Koyal  Gardens,    Claremont,    fur- 
Dished  by  Yol'ell  and  Co, 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  ofier  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms  :— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  S  to  10  inches  high,  10/. 
per  100.  or  305.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEGDARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  Sins.,  10s.  6rf.  each. 
Great  Yarmoutli  Nursery,  March  21,  I8il. 
N.B.  AH  Orders  above  £2  will  be  delivered  carriage 
free  either  to  Loudon  or  Hull, 


NEW  FUCHSIA  "ADONIS." 

TPULLEN  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention 
•  of  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Amateurs,  to  the  above 
SEEDLING,  which  has  been  |irnnouuced  by  all  who  have  seen  it 
to  be  a  splendid  variety.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  a  very 
briglit  colour,  with  a  very  waxy  substance;  is  a  strong 
grower,  with  very  fine  foliage,  and  free  bloomer,  &c.  Plants 
may  be  had  the  first  week  in  May,  at  5s.  each,  of  the  Raiser,  or 
of  Messrs.  HcrRST  and  M'MuLr.BN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leartenhall- 
streef,  London;  who  have  seen  the  flowers,  and  will  answer  to 
any  inquiries  respecting  its  merits,  &c. — Midhurst  Nursery. 


BySHELL'S  Light  Seedling  Dahlia,  "  Emma."— 
Plants  in  .May,  JOs.  &d.  Colour  while,.tipped  with  deep 
cherry;  the  petals,  form,  and  centre,  good;  the  largest,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  flowering  of  any  Dahlia  yet  propagated, 
and  liiis  obtained  several  prizes.  "  Pet  Rival''  Plants  in  May, 
55.  Colour,  purple  maroon;  fine  cupped  pcial  and  free 
bloomcF;  exhibited  in  several  winning  stands  last  season. 
Kennirgton  Rose,  Plants  in  May,  55.;  most  constant  Rose 
grown.  To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Ansell,  Camden  Town  ;  S.  Giii- 
LiNG,  Stowmarket ;  F.  &  A.  S.mith,  Hackney  j  and  J.  Bushell, 
12,  HaU-pl-uce,  Kennington-lane. 


SEEDLING  FUClisiAS. 

WPAWLEY,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
•  Kent,  bega  to  inform  the  Nobiliiy  and  Gentry  that  he 
has  purchased  the  entire  Stock  of  three  splendid  Fuchsias,  which 
he  intends  sending  out  in  April  next,  at  lOs.  Gd.  per  plant.  Tliey 
are  considered  by  Cf^mpetent  and  practical  men  to  be  the  best 
known,  and  twice  the  size  of  any  yet  in  cultivation. 

Queen. — A  large  Kiower,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good^ 
habits.  Colour,  a  delicate  light  Pink,  a^d  a  beautiful  Rosy  Vef^' 
milion  Corolla. 

Prince  op  Wales. — A  very  large  bold  Flower,  and  good  sub- 
stance. Colour,  a  bright  Crimson,  with  an  extraordinary  large 
Violet  Corolla.  Magnet  is  also  a  large  long  Flower,  good  sub- 
stance, habit,  r.nd  a  free  bloomer. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with 
new  Flowers,  the  public  are  requested  to  come  and  see  them 
before  purchasing.  Early  orders  arc  solicited,  as  tlie  stock  is 
limited,  having  broke  very  sparingly.  A  specimen  of  each  will 
be  open  to  any  three  Seedlings  of  1S43,  grown  from  young  plants, 
fur  the  sum  of  U.  To  be  exhibited  at  the  West  Kent  Exhibition, 
held  at  Blackheath,  in  June  next.  N.B. —If  accepted,  notice  to 
bo  given  this  month.— Bromley,  March  22,  1841. 


DAHLIAS.  — KEYNE'S  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion, DODD'S  Orange  Superb,  and  DOWDING'S 
Emma  Noiis.— The  Stock  of  these  splendid  DAHLIAS  is  in  fine 
condition,  and  will  be  sent  out  the  1  st  of  May.  A  List  of  the 
Nurserymen  who  have  ordered  and  can  supply  Plants,  will  be 
advertised  the  1st  of  April.  Gentlemen  who  intend  growing 
these  varieties  may,  by  giving  early  orders,  depend  on  fine 
Plants  the  first  week  in  May.— Salisbury,  March  5,  184-1. 


DILLISTONE'S  APPLE,  the  STURMER  PIPPIN. 
—  From  the  satisfaction  given  last  season  by  the  mode  of 
transmitting  by  post  scions  of  the  above  most  valuable  Apple,  to 
distant  parts  rf  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  S.  &  J.  Dilli-  ) 
STONE  are  again  induced  to  offer  it  in  packets  (true  from  the 
f  rigiiial  tree),  post-free  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-oflice  order,  pay- 
able at  Halstead,  for  .1.?.  6(/.,  or  the  amount  in  stamps. 

'i  he  Edi'or  of  the  Gardeners'  Chromele,  \n  "  Notices  to  Corrc- 
8i)ondeiits,"  Nov.  25,  1843,  says-"  The  Sturmcr  Pippin  deserves 
the  character  given  of  it." 

Mr.  RivuRs,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Fruit  Catalogue,  says  — 
"TheStuimer  Pippin  again  deserves  noticing,  for  its  excellent 
quaiitieB  j  it  Eccms  to  grow  and  bear  well  in  all  soils  and  situn. 
lions,  and  will  supply  the  desert  or  kitchen  from  March  till 
July.    It  can  be  grafted  with  success  till  middle  of  May.** 

A  choice  Collection  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Panslcs,  &c.  &c.  Nur- 
sery Stock  in  general.— Sturmer  Nurseries,  March  22,  1811. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  PHLOXES,  and  VERBENAS. 
Q  GIRLING  begs  to  inform  the  admirers  of  the  above, 
*^*  that  he  will  h.ave  fine  healthy  plants  of  his  superb  Seed- 
hngs  ready  for  delivery  by  the  2oth  of  April.  S.  G.  offers  them 
wiUi  the  greatest  confidence,  being  well  convinced  of  their 
superiority  over  any  others  he  cultivated  I.T&t  year  which 
included  about  100  varieties.  The  FucustAs  have  been  seen  bv 
Dr.  LiNur.KT.  whose  opinion  on  ttieir  merits  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners''  Chronicle,  pages  523  and  fi6l,  of  1813,  under  the  Bin- 
nature  "  S.  GjWi/ig-."  FUCHSIAS.  "* 

CANDIDATE.- Deep  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  petals  bright 
violet-purple,  rcflexing  so  as  to  show  the  corolla.  Price  ner 
plant,  5s.  ^ 

GLOBOSA  COCCINEA.— Tube  nearly  globular,  dark  vermU 
lion ,  sepals  and  violet  pelals.    3s.  M, 

HERO  OF  SUFFOLIC.-Dr.LiNJ)LEY's  description  of  this  is— 
"No.  sis  a  haudsome  seedling,  with  short  crimson  vermilion 
tube  and  sepals  of  good  substance,  the  latter  expanding  so  as^ 
almost  to  reflex,  after  the  manner  of  Magnifica;  stamen  and 
pistils  much  exserted."    Price  75  fit/. 

PHLOXRS.     . 
KING  OF  THE  WHITES.— The  best  while  out;  height  3  feet. 
Price  55. 
SPECTABILIS.— Shaded  Iliac,  very  fine,  height  3  feet.    35.  6rf. 
DRUMMONDI,    var.  SPLENDENS,  a   new  annual    of    great 
beauty,  bell. g  of  the  richest  crimson  scarlet,  and  quite  circular 
io  form.     In  packets  of  12  seeds  ;  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
VERBENAS. 
DEPIANCE.— Bright  rosy  pinkj  the  best-in  its  class.    3s.  6d, 
TRESOR  PARFAIT.-Bright  violet-purple,  shaded  with  deep 
crimson  ;  quite  distinct  from  any  Verbena  known.     3s.  6d. 

S.  G.  also  begs  to  sfate  that  his  Catalogue  of  Florist's  Flowers 
is  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  prepnid  application;  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  r.early  every  novelty  of  the  season,  any  of 
which  S.  G.  will  be  happy  to  receive  orders  for,  and  which  shall 
have  every  care  and  attention.  The  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas  will 
be  sent  by  post,  free  of  charge,  where  preferred.  The  Phloxes 
are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Dane  Croft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  March  23,  1844. 

WOObLA?^DSNURSERY,MARESFIELD,nearUckfield,  Sussex' 

T/TTILLIAM  M'OOD  and  SON  have  much  pleasure  in 
•  »  acquainting  their  numerous  Patrons  and  Friends  that 
they  have  been  appointed  Agents  for  the  sale  of  that  most 
invaluable  article-WHlTNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  samples  of  whicli  may  be  seen, 
and  the  composition  in  use,  at  Woon  and  Son's  Nursery.  Sold 
in  bottles,  with  ample  directions  for  use,  pints  2s.  6d.,  queits 
45.  fifi.  each.     Discount  to  the  Trade. 


PETUNIA    PUNCTATA. 

W  MILLER  refers  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners* 
•  C/irtinirlc  to  hi.s  full  ailvcrtiHcincnt  of  this  beautiful 
flower— ju'-t  remarking  tlmt  its  S/rtinif.  Dwarf  habit,  and  Olos.11/ 
Dark  Green  fnllaKe,  (hy  f«r  surjinsHing  any  Petunia  yet  out), 
renrlerfiit  o  desirable  object  for  every  greenh"U«e,  and  especially 
tu  nil  Exhibitors.     Strong  plants  in  April,  7"'  'i'^* 

W.   M.  can   still   tiikc  orders  for  hia  cheap  and  new  Fuchsiua 
and  Verbenas,  a«  advertised. 

FircilHIAH.  I  Vbkukmah. 

12  Fine  distinct  «ortfi  .    7j».  Cd.     12  DiRllnct  sorts   .        .    3«.  Orf. 

12  Extra,  very  (superior  ir,s.  Qd.  \  12  Extia,  very  Hupcrior    0«.  dd. 

N.B.— Prlr.t'-'d  Llhts  can  bo  lia'l  of  Pelargoniums,  ^c. 

VfiuuAU  MuLsit,  I'rovldcnce  Nursery,  RamNgato,  March  ip. 


SKEDLING  FUCHHIA.  CAClU^,  aud   PANSY,    HOLLYHOCK 
SEED,  &c.— LYNCOMBE  VALE  NURSERY.  BATH. 

JKITLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
•  thePublic-thnt  ^ehRE  purchased  of  Mr.  Pond  his  unequalled 
SEEDLING  FUCiiSlA  (PONDII),  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  handsome&t  Fuchsias  of  the  day; 
tube  and  sepals  bright  crimson,  with  darker  corolla,  and  ex- 
tremely free  bloomer;  fine  compact  habit;  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.    5*.  per  plant. 

J.  K.  has  a  few  more  plants  of  fine  SEEDLING  CACTUS 
(SPECIOSA  SUPERBA),  105.  6d.  per  plant.  Also,  good  healthy 
plants  of  his  SEEDLING  PANSY  (LYNCOMDE  VALE  RIVAL?. 
This  Flower,  both  for  shape  and  decision  of  colour,  is  decidedly 
the  befit  light  PANSY  out.    3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

J.  K.  can  recommend  his  HOLLYHOCK  SEED,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  having  taken  great  care  to  select  from  hia 
best  full  and  very  double  Flowers  of  1843  20  distinct  varieties, 
named  to  colour,  which  he  will  forward  to  any  purchaser  post- 
free,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.  The  whole  of 
the  above  are  novt"  ready  to  semi  out. — Bath,  Murch  20.  1 S4 J . 
SUPERIOR  KKEDLlNG  1-ULHSlAS,  VKRUENAS,  AND 
DAHLIA—'*  HAMPSTEAD  RIVAL." 

G      SMITH  begs  to  call  |iarticular  attention   to  bis 
•     New  Secillings,  which  G.  S.  flatters  himself  will  give 
satisfaction,  as  they  far  surpass  anything  in  Iheir  class. 

FUCHSIA— "London  ItivAi."  has  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick, 
and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Rearent's  Park;  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  ig,  1849, 
whose  opinion  of  It  is  as  follows:— G.  S.'s  Fuchsia,  London 
Rival,  is  a  handsome  variety,  with  dark  purplish  vermilion  tube 
and  sepals,  the  latter  opening  so  as  almost  to  reflex,  showing 
the  large  crimson  purple  corolla  to  great  advantage  in  growth, 
and  free  flowering  haliit  of  Moucypenii,  75-.  6rf.  per  plant. 

FUCHSl.A  — CvMNDRrA  suncBBA  is  described  by  Mr.  Glcnuy 
as  being  the  most  vivid  scarlet  that  can  be  conceiveti,  and  as 
having  a  singularly  interesting  Appearance  ;  it  is  of  strong 
growth,  and  a  free  blooming  variety,  5s.  per  plant. 

FUCHSIA — Gi,onosA  orandifi.ora  j  much  largelr  and  supe- 
rior to  Globosa  nipjor,  65.  per  plant. 

VERBENA— KxcELSA  obtained  a  first-class  prize  at  the  July 
Show,  Roynl  Botanic  Giirdens  of  London,  and  is  a  very  largo 
compact  flower,  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  deep  Rose,  extra 
fiac,  5s 

VERBENA— Delicata,  a  fine  blush  changing  to  pink,  very 
compact  and  large,  3s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

VERBENA— AanAVA,  a  fiuc  free  flowering  red  with  whito 
eye,  3s.  Grf.  per  plant. 

VERBENA— Striata,  scarlet  striped  with  pink,  2s.  Gd.  per 
plant. 

DAHLIA— Hahpstead  Rival  (Cowing's),  a  Rosy  crimson, 
rising  high  in  the  centre,  with  a  great  dc|)th  of  superior  formed 
petals,  and  is  warranted  a  noble  show  fiowcr,  constnut,  4  feet. 
Ids.  Of/,  per  plant.    Strong  plants  will  be  ready  by  April  20. 

London  Apcnfs: — Messrs.  Warnkr,  28,  Cornliill;  S.mitii, 
Hackney;  and  the  Molropolitnn  Union. 

Country  Apenls :~^M.CBBTB.  Youm-i.,  Great  Yorniouth  Nursery; 
Stkwart,  Salt-hill  Nursery;  Cruts,  Tunbridgc  Wclla ;  aud 
E.  Tir.Mcv,  Bath. 

*»*  Nurserymen  or  Florists  becoming  Agents,  their  names 
will  appear  us  leccivod  in  this  Paper. 
_To[,(,i,\GToN  NujiHURV,  Hornsey  Road,  I^^litJJJton^ 

WOOD'.S  SUPERB  SCARLET  PHLOX  DRUMMONDll. 

J  WOOD  begs  to  announce  that,  owing  to  the  lute 
•  unfavourable  season,  the  stock  of  teed  ol  this  beautiful 
Annual,  which  gave  such  universal  saflefacHon  last  year,  Ih  very 
small,  and  that  it  will  In  consequence  he  sold  at  Us.  6d.  per 
packet  as  last  year.  Town  AgcntR,  Huuht  and  M'Mi/i-ticN, 
0,  Lcadcnhall-ntrect,  Huntingdon  Nursery. 
N.D,  This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 
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GREAT  ?SivVX>.4' 

YAKMOUTH         e^i^ftSmS 
NURSERY,  C'fJ^-\li.J  >y 

YO  UELL    AND 


NORFOLK, 

18H. 


CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GR\CIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJLSTV  THE  KING  OFTHE  BELGIANS; 
>iUR3ERYMEN  AND  FLORfSTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT  TO  HER  MAJliSTY  THE  QUliEN  DOWAGER. 

A  SELECT    CATALOGUE    of   ihe  NEWEST  and 
VEHY  BEST  VARucTiJis  of 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, &  ANAGALLIS,  offered  by  Youell  &  Co. 

YouELii  &  Co.,  in  submitting-  their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  for 
1944,  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  admirers 
of  the  above  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  to  tlieir  select  and  superb 
Collection.  They  have  spared  no  expense  in  forming  a  selection 
of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  that  are 
mere  nominal  varieties  ;  and  they  would  refer  to  the  numerous 
testimuniah  of  success  wliich  attended  their  mode  of  seieciion 
last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  compctiLion  at  the 
various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the  kingdom. 

YoUKLL  &  Co.  being  the  parties  wlio  first  sent  out  per  post, 
■with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  order?,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (ou  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms:  — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2\s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 

50  Fine  varieties   .         .  40s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6!)s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.  * 

The  plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  deliveiy 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus  *  (which  will  b;  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  the  Pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

♦"Fuchsia  Lindlj;vana."  This  brilliant  Fuchsia,  the 
entire  stock  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Youell  &  Co.,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Its  exceedingly  large  tube  and  sepals  are  of  the  most  vivid  ver- 
milion, and  excessively  expansive,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  any 
hybrid  that  has  yet  been  raised.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Regent-street,  and  greatly 
admired,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  Youell  &  Co.'s 
specimen  plant  to  be  tiic  most  dazzling  object  of  this  tribe  they 
ever  witnessed.  The  foliage  and  habit  exceedingly  fine,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  will  he  found  a  desideratum  to  every 
collection.  Plants  will  he  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  7s.  6d.  per  plant.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when 
not  less  than  six  plants  are  ordered. 

Youell  &  Co.,  in  calling  the  notice  of  Amateurs  and  others 
to  the  following  seedhng  Fuchsia,  raised  in  their  nursery,  beg  to 
state  that  in  the  summer  of  1812  they  bestowed  every  care  in 
hybridising  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  from  which  they 
succeeded  in  raising  upwards  of  3000  plants,  to  the  flowering  of 
which  one  house  was  entirely  devoted  last  year.  And  although 
many  varieties  possessing  superior  claims  to  the  altenhon  of 
those  cultivating  this  elegant  tribe,  were  submitted  for  tlie 
opinion  of  Dr.  Limdlev,  and  most  favourably  noticed,  yet 
Youell  &  Co.  feel  that,  in  making  a  selection  of  the  following 
SIX  varieties,  to  which  a  most  accurate  description  is  affixed,  will 
prove  n^t  nnly  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  themselves 

These  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  April  next,  and  as  the  stock 
is  very  limited,  early  orders  are  solicited. 

*  "  QuiiKM  Victoria."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  bright 
jermihon,  corolla  stout,  long,  of  a  fine  purple  rose  colour, 
forming  a  good  contrast,  and  of  fine  textuic,  price  73  6d  per 
plant.  t  f         i  1 

*"PiiiNCE  OP  Wales."  Tube  and  sepals  rosy  vermilion,  the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  expanding  v.-e!l,  and  showing  a  fine 
corolla  of  maroon  purple  ;  price  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  "Princess  Royal."  Tube  and  sepals  briglit  red,  corolla 
large  and  peculiarly  bright  in  colour;  price  5s.  per  piant 

*  "Marchioness  OP  NoaniANBY."    This  is  a  large  and  showy 
flower,   measuring    four  inches    from    the    commencement  GATariv  PppI 
the  pod  to  the  termination  of  the  pistil,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet?"'  - 
corolla  stout,  having  a  tinge  of  purple  on  it;  price  7s.  6d. 

*  "LAnv  Alice  Peel."  A  flower  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, fine  rosy  red  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  terminating  in  a 
decided  green,  corolla  very  large  and  stout,  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
son purple  :  price  5s.  per  plant. 

*"Ladv  Walsingham."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a 
rosy  vermihon,  the  latter  turn  up.  and  expose  the  who'e  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  stout,  and  of  a  fine  purple  crimson  ;  price  5s 
per  plant.  Whcu  the  six  are  ordered,  they  will  be  charged 
1/.  I  Is.  od.  the  set.  ° 

"Fuchsia  Quben."  Qaite  new,  very  beautiful,  and  not  yet 
out,  tube  and  sepals  large  and  stout,  of  pure  white,  showing  a 
dark  crimson  corolla  ;  price  1  Os.  Gd.  p.  plant ;  ready  in  April  next 

Fuchsia  Seed,  saved  from  the  best  varieties     "-     '     " 
packet,  with  Directions  fur  sowing,  &c.  &c. 
FUCHSIAS, 
per  plant.— s.  d. 
Fuchsia  affiuis,  or  radicans  1     0 


IList  of  Fuchsias  continued.'] 


Princeps    .... 

\sM. 

Stcwartia  .... 

MM 

*Priiice  Albert  (Youull's), 

Sanguinea 

1 

ti 

line         .... 

3 

0 

Stj'lusa  elcgans 

1 

« 

Paragon  (Smith's)    . 

2 

li 

,,        maxima 

1 

(i 

*aueen  Victona  (Smith's) 

,,        piilchella    . 

I 

(i 

expect    to   be  sent  out 

St.  Clare  [true] 

2 

ti 

this  season    . 

21 

0 

*Sylpb  (Youell's),  fine    . 

3 

(i 

Racemiliora 

0 

1) 

Stanwelliana    . 

2 

(i 

Racemosa 

2 

0 

Transparens     . 

2 

0 

Racemiliora  elegans 

1 

6 

^Taelioni  (Youell's),  fine 

3 

1) 

Robubta  (Smitii's)    . 

3 

0  iThompsoniasuperba 

1 

6 

Rngersiana 

2 

(i 

Towiirdii  .        .        .        . 

1 

(1 

Ricartoiiii 

1 

0 

Triumphaus 

1 

0 

Smithii      .... 

1 

(1 

Toddiana  .        .        .        . 

2 

(i 

SplenUida. 

1 

0 

Tricolor    .        .        .        . 

J 

0 

Standishii 

1 

0 

Victory  (Smith's)     . 

3 

fi 

Splcndens  (Humboldt)     , 

1 

0 

Venus  Victrix  . 

1 

0 

(Kyle's)  .        . 

1 

0 

Victoria    .        .        .        . 

2 

n 

Salmonia  .... 

1 

e 

YoucUii     .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

With  every  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may  be 
advertised  by  other  parties  after  the  publication  of  this  list. 

YouKLL  &  Co.  are  preparing  a  short  treatise  upon  their  suc- 
cessful mode  of  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia,  which  will  be  pre. 
sented  Gratis  to  Purchasers. 

VERBENAS. 

*"MoNAncH"{YouclI's)  is  adelicate  creamy  white,  surpassing 
in  its  size  and  fragrance  every  other  variety  ;  the  tufts  of  bloom 
measuring  from  3^;  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  "  Brilliant,"  (Youell's).  This  fine  variety  is  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet,  equal  in  this  respect  to  *' Melindris  ;"  the  bloom, 
however,  is  three  times  the  size,  and  very  fragrant,  and  will 
prove  most  desirable  in  any  collection.  Price  3s.  Qd.  per  plant. 

*"  Elegans"  (Youell's),  is  a  most  interesting  variety,  being  a 
delicate  lilac,  with  a  distinct  white  eyej  flower  large  and  fra- 
grant. Price  3s.  M.  per  plant. 

*  "  Surprise"  (Youell's),  can  be  recommended  as  a  variety 
completely  novel,  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  in  every  col- 
lection,  the  colour  being  of  the  richest  rosy  crimson,  or  ruby, 
producing  tufts  of  flowers  of  Z\  ins.  in  diameter,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.    Price  bs.  per  plant. 

The  above  four  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of 
2000  Seedlings,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  possessing 
superior  claims,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction;  will  be 
ready  to  send  out  in  April  next  (post-free).  If  the  four  varieties 
ffre  taken,  they  will  be  charged  15s.  the  set. 


to  10s.  per 


arborea 
„      aurantia     .        .     i 
I)      Aurora       .       .    1 
Alata  (Smith's)         .        .    2 
Belladifoliata,    Belliana, 

or  Rosea  alba  .  .  1 
Ballooiiii  ....  1 
Bicolor  .  .  .  ,  1 
Btuceana ....  1 
Blanda  •  .  .  .  2 
Brockmanii  .  .  .2 
*Beauty  (Youell's),  fine  .  3 
Britannia  (Smith's)  .    2 

Cormackii  .  ,  .2 
Curtisit  ....  1 
Compacta.  .  .  .1 
Cooperii  ....  1 
Carnca  .  .  .  .  i 
Chandlerii  .  .  .  1 
Conspicua  .  .  .1 
„  arborea  .  .  1 
Corymbiflora  .  .  .  1 
*Countess  of   Tyrconnel 

(Youell's),  fine  .  .30 
*Countess     of     Zetland 

(Youell's),  fine  .  ,36 
♦Conservative  (Youell's), 

flue  .  .  .  .36 
Couperii  .  .  ,  .16 
Champion  (Smith's)  .  3  0 
♦Constellation    (Miller's) 

to    be    sent    out    this 

season— late  .        .  12    6 

*Candidate  (Girliog's)  in 

May  .  .  .  .50 
Dalstonii  ,  .  .  .10 
Dicksonii  .  .  .  .26 
Delicata  .  .  .  .20 
Duchess    of     Gloucester 

(Staadish's)  ,       .       ,20 


per  plant.—.?. 
Defiance  (Smith's)  .  .  3 
Elegans  superba  .  .  1 
Excclsa  .  .  .  .  1 
Exiniia  ....  1 
Eppsii  ....  2 
Erectura  .  .  .  .  1 
Elegans  .  .  .  .  ] 
Euehantrcss  .  .  .  1 
,.  (Harrison's)     2 

Exoniensis  .  .  .3 
*  Exquisite  (Youell's),  fine  3 
Eclipse  (Smith's)  .  .  2 
Floribunda  (Standish)  .  1 
Formosa  elegans  ,  ,  1 
Fulgens  multiflora  .  .  1 
Floribunda  magna  -  .  i 
Gem  . 

Glohosa  variegata 
Grandis    .        .        .        .     ■ 
Hebe  (Standish)        .        .    ' 
*Hero  of  Suffolk  (GirUng's) 


.    2 


1  0 

2  0 
0     6 


1 


2s.0d.   Incisa  major 

0   Laconii  .        .        .1 

*  Longiflora(Girling's)  .  2 
Melindris  major       .        .    0 

*  Minstrel  Boy  .  .  2 
Picta  ....  0 
Prince  of  Wales  (Wood's)  1 
Princess  Royal  (Youell's), 

the  best  white  out        ,    1 

*  Renown  .  .  .2 
Sanguinea  .  .  .1 
Speciosa  (Kyle's)  .  .  1 
Splcndens         .        ,        .1 

6  Striata  coccinea,  extra  fine  1 
0  iTeucroides  rosea,  do.  ,  2 
6  'Tweediana  .  .  ,0 
0  I  Victory 

Oj  Vivid         .        .        .        ,10 
0  *  Zeuxes  (Miller's)  .        .36 
Incisa    .  .        .        .    0    G  ■ 

To  be  sent  out  in  April  next,  per  post  free,   at   the  following 

prices,  viz. — 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  lOs.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

[With  the  exception  of  thosemarked  thus  *] 

Any  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  appear,  after 

the  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  can  be  supplied  at 

the  advertised  prices. 

PETUNIAS. 

Is.  orf.  j  Magna  rosea  .  .  .  Is.  Orf. 
1  0  Maguiflora  .  .  .26 
1     0    I  Medora  .        .        .10 

I     0    ;  Punctata  (Miller's)  in  Apr.  7    6 
1    6    i  Rosea  alba      .        .        .10 
With  everyother  variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  be  ad- 
vertised by  other  Parties  after  the  publication  of  this  List. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Amethystina 
Arraniana  superba  . 
Barkeiii, extra  fine  . 
Barnesii    .... 

*  Beauty  .... 

*  Blue  Queen  (Miller's) 

*  Boule  deFeu 

*  Bridesmaid 
Edmondii 
Emperor 
Favourite 

Formosa  elegans  (Croft's) 
Formosa   beautiful  pink, 

with  white  eye 

*  Fortune-teller 
Grandis 
Groomiana 
Hendersonii     . 
Hislopiana 


Beauty 
Bicolor   . 
Gem 
Grandis 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 
Arago,  buff  and  red 
Beauty,  pale  lilac 
Belladonna,  pink 
Bethnia,  lilac 
Campcstroni,  purple 
Casimir  Perrier, 

small,  crimson 
Chancellor,       white 

and  pink 
Changeable,  yellow 
Ch.ristophc  Co- 

lombc,  lilac 
Col,  Combes',  salmon 
Conspicuum 
Defiance,  white 
Due   de    Conigliano, 

crimson 
Duchess    de  Monte- 

bello 
Duke,  extra  fine 
Elegans,  rose 
Expanded,  purple 
Empress,  lilac 
Flechier,  dark  rose 


Mirabile,  white  and 
buff 

Peler,  creamy 

Perspicuum,  pink 

Princess  Marie,  light 
pink 

Pulcherrimum,  rose 

Queen,  deep  rose 

Quilled  yellow, 

Rosalind,  pink 

Salter?,  white 

Sulphuiea 

Sultana,  rose 

Superb,  clustered 
yellow 

Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselled,  lilac 
—        yellow 

Triumphant,  pink  & 
buff 

Two  -  coloured  in- 
curbed,  yellow  and 
brown 

Vesta,  white 

VVheeleriana 


.    3 


in  May 
Iveryana  .        . 
Insignis    . 
Kiiiff 
Laneii 

Longiflora  hyhrida 
*Lady  Rae  Reid  (Youell's) 

fine         .... 
•Lady  Sondes  (Youell's), 

fi'ie  ....  3 
Magnifica  .         .         .     1 

*Marchioness  of  Ormonde 

(Youell's),  fine  .  .  3 
*Madonua  (Youell's),  fine  3 
Majestica  (Smith's)  .  3 
Monypennii  .  .  ,  1 
Magnificent  .  .  .2 
Nobilissima  (Smith's)  .  3 
Pendula  (Young's)  .  .  I 
Pulcherrima     .        .        ,2 


Formosura,       white 

and  yellow 
Golden  Lotus,  flow- 
ered yellow 
Gem,  pink  and  white 
Goliath,  white 
Gouvain      St.     Cyr, 

orange 
Hero 

Incurved, pink 
InsignCjpink  andred 
Imperial,  pale  lilac 
King,  pale  rose 
Louis  Philippe 
Lucidum,  white 
Marchioness,  white 
MadamePompadour, 

dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina, 

yellow  and  red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
Magnet,  jellow 
Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,   pink    and 
white 
Sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  12s.  per  doz. 

ANAGALLIS. 
A.  Carnea  grandiflora      is.  Orf,  1  A.  multiflora  .        .     is.  Od. 

A.  Brewerii    .         .         ,     1     6       A.  speciosa     .         .         .10 
A.  crerulea  grandiflora     1     0     j 

The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .    9s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fineditto,  do.         .        .     lOs. 

FLOWER-SEEDS.— 30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  6s, 

FASTOLFF     RASPBERRY.' 

For   Particulars  of    this  highly  valuable  and  much-esteemed 

Raspberev,    patronised  by  her  Most   Gracious  Majesty  the 

QuKEN,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  see  their  Adv.  of  last  week. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 

to  any  part  of  the  United   Kingdom  (on    the   receipt  of  a  Post- 

oflice  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    ^2    5s  Od 
Do.  do.  50    do.        .        .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25    do        .        .        0  M    0 

Package  included. 

'T'WO    NEW   SEEDLING    PICOTEES.  —  "  Lady 

-^  Alice  Peel,"  10s.  6d.,  and  "Mas.  Benyon,"  10s.  6d.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  of  Sept. 


QPLENDID    LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLIS 

^~>  and  SUPERB  CINEll.\RIAS.— Plants  of  that,  large,  splendid 
deep,  blue,  full  and  complete  round  -  petailed  ANAGALLIS 
BREWERII,  being  of  a  strung  and  vigorous  habit,  are  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out;   ]2s.  per  dozen, 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  most  esteemed 
named  kinds,  and  other  new  and  beautiful  Seedlings,  comprising 
every  shade  of  dark  and  light-blue,  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Strong 
flowering  plants  of  the  above,  12s.  per  dozen.  Applications, 
including  Post-office  orders,  will  be  immediately  executed.— 
Direct  to  Michakl  Brkwer,  Scu.,  Cambridge  Nursery. 


ly/JELON  SEEDS. — A  very  liberal  Remuneration  will 
±tX  be  given  for  some  PERFECTLY  PURE  AND  GENUINE 
SEEDS  of  the  under-named  Melons;  or  Seeds  procured  the  last 
year  direct  from  China,  Cabul,  and  Candubar,  will  be  given  in 
exchange:  — Striped  Hoosainee.  Daree,  Geree,  Garmek,  Melon  of 
Gerger,  Nukshevan,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  Italian  Green- 
flesh. 

Application  to  Mr.  G.  MiLi.s,  Gardener,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  Middlesex. 


WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
'  »  ULAN  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combiiialir>ns  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbamlry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
GEORfiE  Sinclair,  Author  of  the  "  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  125,000 acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  See<ls  arc  r  s  •CLllLi:y  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 

N.B. — Cormack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6d   per  quart. 


TURNIP  SEED,  &c  ,  at  CHESTER. 

"PRANCISAND  JAMES  DICKSON  be- to  announce 
-•-  to  the  Farming  community  and  Agriculturists  in  general, 
that  having  succeeded  in  saving  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
their  "IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOPPED  SWEDISH  TURNIP,'* 
(originally  from  the  reputed  Ashcroft's  Stock,  but  annually  picked 
and  transplanted  under  their  own  superintendence),  they  are 
enabled  to  offer  it  on  verv  low  terms. 

Also  "DICKSON'S  PURPLE.TOPPED  HYBRID  SCOTCH 
YELLOW,"  a  hardy  and  much-adm.ircd  variety.  Laing's  East 
Lothian,  Pink-topped,  Victoria,  and  other  Swedes;  White  and 
Cream  Globe;  Dale's,  Gordon's,  and  several  Hybrids;  Red, 
White,  and  Green  Round  Turnips,  &c.  &c. 

F.  and  J.  D.  have  likewise  on  sale  all  kinds  of  Farm  Seeds, 
in  the  selection  of  which  they  pay  particular  attention.  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  CaTrots,  Parsnips,  Clovers,  Imported  Scotch  Seed  Oats, 
Barley,  and  Rye-grass.     Grasses  for  Permanent  Pasture,  &c.  &c. 

Orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
every  attention  will  be  paid.— Che>ter,  20th  March.  1844, 


LAWN  GRASS-SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  finest  kinds 
of  GRASSES  and  CLOVER,  warranted  to  insure  a  fine 
Sward  (allowing  two  quarts  to  the  square  rod),  14s.  per  bushel. 
Sent  carriage. paid  to  London,  in  not  less  quantity  than  half  a 
bushel.  Mixtures  for  Lawns  intended  to  be  fed.  lOs.  per  bushel. 
^___ John  Rivers.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


GCHARLWOOD,  14,Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden, 
•  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public  in 
general,  that  his  Catalogue  of  AMERICAN  SEEDS  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  In  it  will  be  found  Cones  of  Pinus  Douglasi, 
21s.  per  doz.  ;  likewise,  his  new  General  Catalogue,  containing 
all  the  newest  and  most  improved  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  ; 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  containing  the  more 
select  and  rare  Sorts. 

He  has  likewise  received  his  annual  importation  of  German 
Stocks,  Asters,  Wall. flowers.  Carnations,  &c.,  &c.  List,  with 
prices,  will  be  found  in  the  Abridgment. 

G.  C.  having  been  many  years  in  the  habit  of  making  mixtures 
of  the  different' kinds  of  Grasses  for  Pasturage  of  all  descriptions, 
can  supply  the  same  from  24s.  to  3Gs  per  Acre  ;  or,  in  distinct 
Sorts,  as  may  be  desired.  The  finer  Sorts,  mixed  for  Lawns,  at 
Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  Also  Lucerne,  is.  per  lb.  White  Belgium  Carrot, 
Is.  per  lb.  Altringham  Carrot,  Is.  per  lb.  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Is. 
per  lb.  Yellow  and  Red  Globe  Mangold,  is.  per  lb.  Laing's 
improved  Swedish  Turnip,  Is.  per  lb.  Skirving's  do.,  do.,  do.,- 
Is,  per  lb.  All  other  Sorts  of  Agricultural  Seeds  equally  low,  and 
of  genuine  quality. 


AMERICAN  FOREST-TREE  and  SHRUB  SEEDS. 
—A  consignment  of  21  barrels  recently  received  are  offered 
FOR  SALE,  either  entire  or  in  separate  portions,  as  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  cultivators  of  them,— For  further  particulars 
apply  to  George  Charlwood,  Seedsman,  14,  Tavistock-row, 
Covent-garden. 

Theassortment  consists  of  the  following  articles : — Andromeda, 
arborea,  Iilariana,  and  paniculataj  Alnus  serrulata,  Acer 
rubrum,  montanum,  and  striatum;  Betula  populifolia  and  ex- 
celsa;  1  bushel  Craticgus  pyrifolia,  Cornus  florida,  2lbs.  Cercis 
Canadensis,  4  lbs.  Ceanothus  Americana,  Ifi  lbs.  Diospyros  Ame- 
ricana, Fraxinus  tomentosa,  acuminata,  and  sambucefolia ;  14  lbs. 
Gleditschia  triacanthos;  Hibiscus  syriaca  et  spec. ;  1  bushel  Ilex 
Opaca;  7^  bushels  Juniperus  Virginiana;  2  bushels  Juglans 
toraentosa;  Kalmia  angustifolia,  latifolia,  Laurus  Benzoin, 
Ligustrum  Americana;  3  pecks  Myrica  ceriferce;  Magnolia 
glauca,  grandiflora,  and  macrophylla;  Prinos  verticillatos,  Phy- 
tolacca decandria,  Philadelphus  inodorus  and  grandiflorus; 
In  cones— 18  bushels  Pinus  nigra;  2^  bushels  P.  balsamea;  23 
bushels  P.  Canadensis ;  7^  bushels  P.  rigida ;  3  bushels  P.  albaj 
3  bushels  P.  microcarpa;  2^  bushels  P.  slrobus;  ij  bushel  P. 
variabilis;  3^  bushels  Quercus  coccinea;  1  bushel  Q.  tinctoriaj 
Rhus  glabrum  Vernix;  i^  bushel  Sorbus  Americana;  -Jibushels 
Thuja  occidentalis,  and  several  other  articles. 

G.  C.  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  customers  that  this  con- 
signment is  totally  distinct  from  his  usual  supply,  of  which  a 
priced  list  may  be  obtained  by  application. 


PASTURE  AND  LAWN  GRASSES  of  the  Finest 
Quality,  selected  for  every  description  of  soil,  consisting  of 
Poas,  Fescues,  Gold  Grass,  Meadow  Foxtail,  &c.,with  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  Clover,  will  enable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to 
lay  down  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  Pariiculars  of  quantities 
suitable  to  various  soils  to  be  had,  with  au  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  acre,  by  application  to  Warner  and  ^^''AR^^ER,  Seed-mer- 
chants, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  Genuine  Italian  Rye-Grass,  Maa- 
gold  Wurtzel,  and  superior  selected  Turnip-Seeds. 


TU  PINE  GKOVVEltS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  be- 
tween 400  and  500  Fruiting  and  Succession  PINE  PLANTS, 
principally  composed  of  Queen's,  Black  Jamaicas,  White  Provi- 
dences, Black  Antiguas,  and  other  good  varieties.  The  whole 
are  in  a  very  healthy,  clean  condition,  and  will  be  found  worthy 
of  notice.  For  Particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Janson  and  Finnbt, 
Gateshead  Nursery 


TO   GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  offer  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  March 
26th,  the  remaining  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  and  DAHLIAS ; 
and  on  Thursday,  28th,  a  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICO- 
TEES,  PINKS,  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  HEARTSEASE,  &C.,  the 
stock  of  a  celebrated  Grower;  maybe  viewed  the  morning  of  sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Leytonstoae. 
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"PETUNIA    PUNCTATA." 
TX7"ILLTAM  MILLER  intends  to  give  a  List  in  next 

»  "  week's  Chronicle  of  Ihose  Nurserymen  that  have  ordered 
Plants  of  this  unrivalled  Flower.  Other  Nurserymen  v/ho  « ish 
their  names  to  be  added,  must  send  their  orders  immediately. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  March  21,  isis. 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 

J  HENCHMAN  begs  to  inform  cultivators  of  the 
•  PANSY  that  he  is  now  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
good  seedling  varieties,  for  21s.  Ihe  set.  Also  a  few  choice  kinds 
at  15s.  and  iSs.  per  dozen.— Edmonton,  March  is-14, 

"WOODLANDS  NURSERY,MARESFIELD,nearUcli field, Sussex. 

"VTEW  and    SUPERB     FUCHSIAS,    VERBENAS, 

-Ll  PETUNIAS,  CINERARIAS,  CAMELLIAS.  GREENHOUSE 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  HARDY  CLIMBERS,  and  Plants 
adapted  for  bedding. 

Wm.  Woon  &  SoM  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  Amateurs 
that  a  Catalogue  of  the  above,  together  with  a  List  of  entirely 
new  ROSES,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  on  application. 


QLi)t  ^S^arUcnei's*  Q^i^mnititi 


SATVRDAY,  MARCH  23,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

IVednesdav,  March  27    Society  of -Arts      .       :  8  pm. 

McVDAv,  April  1         .     EnlomnloKioal        .         .  8  p.m. 

m                .     -1  n       .  rHonioultural          .        .  3  p.m. 

ToisMi.AprUa       ■iLiDn.an          .        .       .  8  p-a. 


The  well-known  experiment  of  conduclinj  a  por- 
tion of  the  unburnt  gas  from  tlie  interior  of  a  candle- 
flame,  and  then  lighting  it  at  the  end  of  the  tube, 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  ^yjlliams's 
reasonings  in  behalf  oi'  his  livr- 
PBOVED  FonNACE.  This  experi- 
ment, ivhich  we  recall  to  mind  by 
the  annexed  diagram,  is  assumed 
as  proving  that  the  whole  of  a 
.gaseous  current  will  never  be  con- 
sumed unless  some  extraordinary 
means  be  previously  taken  to 
intermix  the  gas  with  the  air, 
whose  oxygen  is  to  combine  with 
it.  "  If,  then,  the  free  unre- 
stricted access  of  air  on  all  sides 
of  this  small  flame  is  not  able  by 
force,  attraction,  or  the  laws  of 
diffusion,  to  form  a  due  atomic 
mixture  in  time  for  ignition, 
a  fortiori,  it  cannot  do  so  when 
the  supply  of  air  is  restricted,  and 
that  of  the  gas  increased." 

These  words  form  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Williams's 
notice  of  the  experiment  in  question,  and  he  proceeds 
to  contrast  it  with  the  combustion  of  an  argand  lamp 
(his  furnace  being  called  the  Argand  furnace),  in  which 
he  infers  that  no  such  phenomenon  could  be  exhibited. 
We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  error  in  sup- 
posing that  because  some  portion  of  unburnt  gas  can 
thus  be  abstracted  and  afterwards  inflamed,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  equally  burnt  if  left  to  itself. 
There  is  little  doubt,  we  apprehend,  that  the  upper 
part  of  every  flame  consists  of  the  gas  which  but  an 
instant  before  had  formed  the  yet  unconsumed  central 
portion  of  the  volume,  and  which  might  have  been 
•conducted  away  and  burnt  at  the  end  of  a  tube  instead 
of  rising  to  increase  the  length  of  the  original  flame. 
We  think  there  is  a  second  error  in  supposing  that  in 
this  respect  there  is  any  essential  difference  between 
the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp  and  that  of  a  candle. 
The  combustion  in  the  flame'of  the  argand-lamp  is, 
like  that  in  the^  candle,  successive.  The  flame  has 
length  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  gas,  because 
each  portion  of  gas  requires  to  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  flame,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  air ;  and 
there  is  exactly  the  same  central  portion  of  temporarily 
unburnt  gas,  throughout  the  entire  ring  of  the  argand 
flame  as  there  is  in  the 
candle,  and  which  may 
he  in  the  same  manner 
abstracted  and  burnt  at 
the  end  of  a  tube  thus. 
The  great  distinction 
between  an  argand  lamp 
and  a  candle  consists  in 
the  chimney, for  without 
the  chimney  the  best  oil 
in  an  annularwick burns 
less  perfectly  than  the 
commonest  tallow  with 
a  simpler  form  of  cotton. 
Besides  the  draught  pro- 
duced by  the  chimney, 
and  Ihe  consequent  in- 
creased supply  of  air,  the 
contraction  or  shoulder 
in  the  chimney  drives  the  ascending  current  of  airfor- 
cibly  against  the  rising  gas,  and  compels  an  intcr- 
miiturc  of  the  air  and  gas,  which  is  highly  favourable 
to  combustion,  and  which  may  easily  furnish  hints 
for  the  construction  of  furnaces. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  contraction  in  the  chimney,  and 
indeed  of  any  contrivance  by  wliich  an  iiiflainmablc 
ga<  anil  the  air  are  made  to  impinge  against  each 
other  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  recently-invented 
Umps  for  burning  highly  rectified  spirits  of  turpen- 


tine. Tn  these,  a  narrowing  of  the  chimney  corres- 
ponds with  a  metal  button  over  Ihe  centre  of  ihe 
flame,  by  means  of  which  the  mutual  penetration  and 
intermi.xture  of  the  two  currents  is  made  much  more 
complete  than  in  the  common  Argand  lump,  and 
therefore  a  material  is  caused  to  burn  without  smoke, 
which,  without  some  sucli  extraordinary  provision, 
fails  to  obtain  a  sufScient  supply  of  oxygen  from  the 
air  for  its  complete  combustion. 

These  lamps  exemplify  very  conclusively  the  lead- 
ing argument  of  Sir.  Williams,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain chemical  combination,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  materials  into  mere  juxtaposition,  though  they 
may  leave  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  means  he 
proposes  are  the  only  ones,  or  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  public  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
persevei-ance  with  which  he  has  followed  out  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  think  his  own  illustration  of  the  Argand 
lamp  scarcely  does  justice  to  tliis  invention. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  we  have  shown  how  sim- 
ply and  easily  the  benefits,  real  or  supposed,  of  the 
contrivances 
in  question 
may  be  ob- 
tained in  fur- 
naces resem- 
bling those  ge- 
nerally used 
for  Horticul- 
tural purposes. 
The  apertures 
in  the  brick- 
work marked 
by  4  arrows, 
which  indicate 
the  course  of 
the  enterin^ 
current  of  air,  are  the  only  novelties,  and  tfiet/  are 
new  only  in  this  peculiar  arrangement,  because, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  air  has  been  admit- 
ted behind  tlie  fire  for  the  same  purpose  for  very 
many  years.  In  this  arrangement,  the  air  which 
enters  by  the  four  channels  meeting  the  current  of  gas 
at  right  angles,  or  rather,  indeed,  opposed  to  it,  would 
tend  to  produce  that  sort  of  forced  iutermi.xture 
which  is  secured  in  the  turpentine-lamps  by  the 
peculiarly-formed  chimney,  and  the  deflecting  button 
placed  above  the  flame.  Common  open  stoves  for 
dwelling-houses  have  been  made  with  grated  sides  and 
backs  to  admit  air  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  fuel,  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  For  furnaces,  the  mode  of 
admission  has  been  much  varied,  though  it  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  done  exactly  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Williams,  nor  as  is  suggested  above.  Many  years 
since,  a  furnace  was  brought  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  was  published  in  their  Transactions,  in 
which  the  firebars  are  all  tubes,  through  which  the 
air  is  made  to  pass,  and  from  which  it  escapes  into  a 
long  narrow  chamber  formed  in  the  bridge  behind  the 
fire,  which  communicates  with  the  tubular  bars,  and 
from  which  it  issues  finally  through  a  thin  aperture. 
This  ai'rangement  was  supposed  to  possess  the  double 
advantage  of  heating  the  current  of  air,  and  of  cooling, 
and  therefore  preserving,  the  fire-bars.  How  far  all 
this  is  accomplished  we  are  not  called  upon  to  say ; 
but  this  proposal,  and  many  others,  show  that  the  at- 
tention of  practical  men  has  been  long  directed  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  giving  air  to  the  gases  otherwise 
than  through  the  fuel. 

The  first  question  therefore  for  any  Horticulturist 
who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages,  is 
one  having  reference  to  patent  rights.  The  air 
has  been  admitted  through  gratings,  through  long 
narrow  channels,  and  through  tubular  fire-bars,  but 
not  through  small  perforations  in  bricks,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Williams.  It  may  therefore  be  questionable 
whether  the  four  or  more  apertures  described  in  the 
above  diagram,  which  are  supposed  to  be  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide,  could  be  used 
without  infringing  any  patent.  On  this  subject  we, 
of  course,  do  not  offer  an  opinion ;  our  business  is 
merely  to  show  with  what  facility  provision  may  be 
made  for  admitting  air  above  the  fire  in  the  boilers 
used  by  gardeners  ;  because  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
arrangement  above  described  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
conical,  cylindrical,  and  indeed  to  all  the  boilers  now 
commonly  in  demand,  as  well  as  to  the  horseshoe- 
form  shown  in  the  engraving. — A. 


FUCILSIAS. 
(C'ojili/iiicdfrom  p.  Ifjl.) 
Having  thus  stated  wliat  the  conditions  are  upon  which 
the  juBt  preparation  of  soils  depends,  it  will  be  of  Borae 
interest  to  consider  the  separate  parts  which  constitute  a 
correct  arrangement  of  soils  in  the  process  of  potting.  It 
has  been  shown  \iy  an  illiistrHlion  of  §  1 ,  that  matter  when 
circuQiseribed  is  subject  to  an  undue  attraction  or  cohesion 
of  its  parts,  and  that  all  arrungemcnts  of  soil  in  pots 
being  circumscribed,  are,  in  the  absence  of  some  modifying 
agent,  subjcet  to  cohesion  by  atmosjdicric  and  mechanical 
pressure.  Suppoi-e,  for  iiistanci;,  u  (lower-pot  without  the 
bottom  hole  which  odniits  the  escape  of  superfluous 
water,  and  in  that  state  filled  with  soil,  it  is  obvious  that 


the  application  of  water,  or  any  other  agent  which  acts 
mechanically  by  pressure  upon  such  a  mass  of  confined 
matter,  will  naturally  tend  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
every  particle  of  which  the  mass  is  composed,  which  will 
thus  become,  because  of  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  in- 
capable of  permittiag  the  uniform  action  of  other  agencies 
(§§  3,  C,  7.)  This  shows  that  the  conlJDement  of 
matter  iu  garden-pots  is  attended  by  a  loss  of  the 
mechanical  force  by  which  matter  operates.  Again,  sup- 
pose the  same  amount  of  soil  to  be  transferred  to  a  pot 
with  the  ordinary  bottom  hole,  and  water  to  be  similarly 
applied,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  diminished  confinement  of  the  soil,  its  mechanical 
force  is  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  continued 
agency  which  acts  upon  it.  We  know  that  the  pas- 
sage of  moisture  in  pots  is  in  proportion  to  the  absence 
of  any  obstruction  to  the  bottom  hole,  in  consequence  of 
potsherds  over  it.  This  will  be  clearer,  if  we  consider 
that,  as  the  gravitating  tendency  of  all  matter  is  to  a  com. 
nion  centre,  and  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  or  atlractioQ 
implies  an  agent,  namely,  mechanical  force  (Herschel),  so 
it  is  assumed  that  mechanical  agency  should  be  strictly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  circumscribed  matter  it 
is  intended  to  affect  (§  7.)  Admitting  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  the  reader  is  reminded  thit  the  whole  base  of 
an  ordinary  flower-pot  surrounding  the  bottom  hole  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  natural  arrangement  of 
matter  which  admits  the  action  of  other  agencies  upon  it, 
this  defect  being  in  all  cases  obviated  by  the  internal 
arraugement  of  jiotsherds,  which,  acting  mechanically, 
modify  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  parts. 

The  arrangement  of  the  materials  employed  in  potting 
may  be  defined  to  be — 1.  Bottom  drainage  by  potsherds, 
&c.,  solely  intended,  according  to  general  cultivation,  to 
act  mechanically,  by  preventing  the  obstruction  of  the 
cavity  which  regulates  the  chief  drainage.  2.  Sub-drain- 
age, by  coarse  vegetable  matter  or  soil,  intended  also  to 
act  mechanically,  by  the  coarseness  of  its  parts,  and 
nutritively,  by  its  progressive  decomposition.  3.  Soil, 
adapted  for  growth,  acting  mechanically  by  its  peculiar 
texture,  and  nutritively  by  its  uniform  proportion  of 
chemical  properties. 

That  these  parts  should  bear  a  strict  relation  to  each 
other  (mechanically  and  chemically),  has  been  proved  by 
the  principles  7  to  10,  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  given  in  a  previous 
Paper,  which  states  that  the  vigour  of  plants  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  uniform  excitability  of  their  organs,  * 
plants  of  Fuchsias  from  cuttings  of  the  current  year's 
growth  are  preferred  to  others  ;  and  when  such  are  not 
procurable,  the  most  vigorous,  uniform,  and  short-jointed 
of  one-year-old  plants  may  be  selected;  and  in  all  cases 
cuttings  from  the  base  or  root  of  the  plant  are  preferable 
to  those  from  the  raaturer  stem. 

On  receiving  plants  which  may  have  been  injudiciously 
potted,  with  a  deficiency  or  disarrangement  of  drainage, 
it  is  nevertheless  better  to  retain  them  in  their  pots 
(unless  injured  or  broken),  in  order  to  regulate  the  cir- 
culation of  their  fluids,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  plant,  as  follows  : — 1st.  If  the  bottom  cavity  shows, 
by  its  close  position,  that  free  drainage  is  impeded, 
enlarge  the  cavity  externally  with  an  iron  wedge,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  defective  state,  and  thus,  without  disturb- 
ing the  vital  function  of  the  roots,  the  first  simple  remedial 
process  is  effected.  2d.  If  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
feeble,  reduce  it  by  pruning  to  the  size  which  appears 
most  favourable  to  a  uniform  and  accumulated  vigour. 
As  the  future  figure  of  the  plant  is  regulated  by  its  first 
formation,  the  following  rule  may  be  given  for  plants  of 
one  year's  growth,  namely,  a  branch  may  be  formed  from 
every  axil  or  bud,  where  already  the- small  young  leaves 
appear;  but,  where  they  are  wholly  absent,  there  is  a  risk 
of  a  very  late  development :  this,  however,  will  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  the  uniform  excitability  of  the  plants, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  3d.  Open  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and, 
4th.  Raise  the  pots  either  upon  a  shelf,  or  on  inverted 
pots  on  an  ordinary  front  platform  of  a  stove  or  forcing- 
house,  where  the  heat  is  maintained  at  from  55°  to  70°, 
where  they  will  require  occasional  waterings,  with  alternate 
syringings.  The  importance  of  syringing  is  in  proportion 
to  their  continued  exposure  to  strong  sun-light,  and  an 
otherwise  dry  atmosphere ;  apart  from  other  reasons, 
which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  this  position  they 
remain  until  the  buds  are  formed  as  young  branches,  and 
the  roots  are  making  their  appearance  at  the  enlarged 
cavity. —  William  tVood,  Pine-apple  Place. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Attelabus  cuTicuLiONoiDEs  {ike  Blaclc-Iegged 
Coral  Weevil.) — There  is  no  district,  however  barren, 
nor  any  period  of  the  year,  however  cold  and  dreary,  that 
will  not  afford  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  if  imbued  with  a  taste  for  Entomology  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  History.  Even  in  the  Tolar  regions 
our  enterprising  countrymen  found  various  insects  to 
capture  and  admire,  and  tropical  countries  are  swarming 
with  species  which  vie  with  the  splendid  feathered  race  in 
the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  plumnge.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, wander  from  our  native  land  for  amusement,  if  we 
are  disposed  to  study  the  economy  of  insects  ;  there  is  not 
a  wood,  field,  or  meadow,  heath,  or  hedgerow,  that  will  not 
present  abundance  of  materials  to  tliose  who  seek  dili- 
gently and  zealously  to  explore  the  treasures  that  Nature 
has  in  store  for  tliosc  who  become  her  admirers,  and  we 
arc  often  rewarded  in  the  pursuit  when  we  least  expect 
it.  I  remember  rambling  in  a  wood  early  in  June, 
admiring  the  charming  wild  ilowere  which  thcro  adorn 


*  ChfonicU;  p.  735  (1H430 
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every  uncultivated  soot,  enlivened  by  the  cheerful  hum  of 
busy  flies,  which  hover  over  erery  sparkling  leaf,  when  I 
■was  attracted  by  the  singular  aspect  of  the  foliHge  of  a 
sapling  Oak,  the  basal  half  of  the  leaves  alone  appeuring 
to  be  alive  (fig.  1),  whilst  at  the  extreuiity  was  suspended 
a  little  sort  of  pod  (fig-.  2).  On  examining  them  atten- 
tively, 1  found  each  leaf  cut  through  to  the  midrib  on  either 
side;  the  apical  portion  had  been  folded  together,  so  that 
the  two  upper  surfaces  were  applied  to  each  other,  an  egg 
having  been  previously  deposited  near  the  apex,  and  lUe 
Tfhole  had  then  been  rolled  up,  beginning  et  the  extremity, 
by  which  process  the  broadest  points  of  the  leaves  were 
often  left  sticking  out.  This  operation  being  performed 
■when  the  leaf  has  become  soft  and  flaccid,  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vessels,  it  rolls  up  firmly,  and  as  it  dries  it 
becomes  brown,  hard,  and  very  difficult  to  unrol,  unless 
it  be  relaxed  by  moisture  ;  and  to  expedite  the  extinction 
of  vitality  in  this  portion  of  the  leaf,  the  animal  eats  a 
deep  little  hole  in  the  midrib,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  cut  margin,  eg  as  to  interrupt  entirely  the  supply 
of  sap  beyond  the  point  of  the  basal  portion,  which  re- 
mains alive  and  adheres,  of  course,  to  the  branch  or  twig 
of  the  tree. 

Having  collected  about  a  dozen  leaves  thus  transformed 
into  the  nidus  of  an  insect,  I  soon  returned  home  to 
commence  unrolling  one,  and  found  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  apex  an  egg,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head,  smooth,  translucent,  yellow,  and  shining;  it  was 
nearly  globular,  and  apparently  loose,  for  it  rolled  off 
immediately,  and  in  this  instance  I  had  employed  no  mois- 
ture in  the  unrolling  wliich  could  relax  the  gum,  by  which 
eggs  are  generally  attaclied.  The  leaves  had,  no  doubt, 
teen  recently  rolled  up,  for  upon  some  of  them  I  saw  the 
Coral-red  Weevils,  which  were  very  conspicuous,  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  green  foliage  on  which  they  were 
resting,  and  relieved  by  their  jet-black  legs.  As  this  is 
nearly  allied  to  a  similar  insect  which  1  have  bred  from 
the  Hazel,  it  will  be  advisable  to  describe  the  species  be- 
fore us,  which  Linnseus  named 


AlteJahus  curcuUonoldes  (£g.  3).— It  is  intensely  black 
and  shining ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  are  bright  red  ;  the 
head  is  oval,  with  a  small  but  prominent  eye  on  each  side  ; 
the  nose  is  elongated,  and  forms  a  short  punctate  rostrum, 
a  little  dilated  at  the  extremity,  which  is  furnished  with 
two  mandibles,  minute  palpi,  &c. ;  towards  the  base  of  this 
rostrum  is  a  little  tubercle,  on  each  side  of  which  are  in- 
serted the  antennce  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  head,  straight, 
and  11-jointed,  the  tsvo  basal  joints  being  a  little  shorter 
than  the  six  following,  the  three  apical  ones  forming  a 
slander  elongated  club  ;  the  thorax  is  semi-ovate,  and 
minutely  punctured  ;  the  elytra  are  nearly  twice  as  broad, 
very  short,  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  indistinctly  punc- 
tured, with  nine  punctured  strise  on  each,  the  sutural  one 
short  ;  the  legs  are  long,  Ihe  anterior  appearing  the  long- 
est ;  the  thighs  are  stout,  the  tibiae  slender,  a  little  curved, 
serrated,  and  bristly  internally,  with  two  small  claws  at 
the  apex  ;  tarsi  longiih  and  4-jointed,  two  basal  joints 
obtrigonate;  1st,  the  longest  ;  3d;  bilobed  and  cushioned 
heneath  ;  4th,  slender,  clavate,  furnished  with  two  small 
but  strong  claws.* 

Having  seen  many  other  sorts  of  trees  similarly  affected, 
I  shall  return  to  this  subject  as  soon  as  1  have  ascertained 
the  various  species  which  are  the  authors  of  the  work ; 
and  I  doubt  not  they  belong  to  the  'genera  Rhynchites, 
Deporaus,  and  Apoderus.-f-  The  present  species,  how- 
ever, will  supply  abundcint  employment  to  any  one  who 
has  leisure  to  study  its  economy — for  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
operation — which  would  be  highly  interesting.  The  mouth, 
as  above  stated,  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  rostrum,  and 
being  furnished  with  jaws,  it,  ho  doubt,  first  cuts  the  leaf 
transversely,  and  afcerwards  the  egg  is  deposited  ;  from 
this  we  may  infer,  that  the  female  is  the  skilful  operator; 
but  may  not  tlie  male  assist  her  in  rolling  up  the  leaf? 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of 
workmanship  for  so  small  an  animal  to  execute.  The  natu- 
ral size  is  exhibited  by  the  curved  line  at  fig.  4.  The 
maggot  of  another  species  I  have  found  in  its  leafy  case, 
and  although  1  have  not  discovered  the  pupa  inclosed,  it 
is  certain  that  the  transformation  takes  place  where  the 
larva  is  nourished,  from  my  having  witnessed  the  fresh- 
born  Attelabus  emerging  from  its  cartridge-like  cell. 

Riiricola. 


FAMILIAR     B,OTANY. 
Morphology,  ^Io.  VIII. 
(Continued  from  page  l65.) 
"  Ohne  studium  derEntwickehingsgcschichte  g'ebt  es 
keine  Wissenscliaft  der  Botanik." — Scbleiden. 
Our  first  two  steps  have  carried  us  over  the  threshold 
of  Morphology,  and  have  shown  that  in  the  first  place  all 
the  kinds  of  matter  known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
little  traasformations  of  an  extremely  small   number  of 
physical  elements;    and  in  the  second,  that  every  herb, 

*  For  dissectio^s,  &c.,  vide  Curtis's  Brit.  Eut.  pi.  710. 
t  Curtis's  Guid?,  Gen.  385,  38%  and  388. 


grass,  or  tree,  is  built  up  with  one  organic  element  only, 
uitferently  fashioned  by  plastic  force.  As  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  tissue  of 
vegetation,  so  is  the  cell,  first-born  and  simple,  the  parent 
of  every  other,  even  the  most  apparently  complicated  and 
dissimilar  form  of  that  tissue  ;  so  that  the  succulency  of 
plants,  the  toughness  of  timber,  and  the  elastic  springs 
that  lie  hidden  within  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are  all  derived 
from  one  common  state,  through  various  transformations. 

How  wonderful  and  admirable  is  this  simplicity  !  how 
much  more  consistent  with  our  finite  notions  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  than  to  suppose  that  a  hun- 
dred different  things  are  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  put  together  alter  the  fashion  of  man  !  How 
beautifully,  let  us  add,  is  this  marvellous  plan  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  in  which  it  is  worked  out,  and 
how  inconceivable  is  it,  by  any  one  really  acquainted  with 
the  true  nature  of  created  beings,  that  any  other  plan 
should  have  been  adopted,  or  in  fact  that  they  could  be 
fashioned  in  any  other  way. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  m.anner  in  which 
the  tissue  (or  organic  elements  as  distinguished  from  the 
chemical  or  physical)  are  themselves  brought  together 
when  a  plant  is  to  be  generated.  The  way  ia  which  tlie 
common  Yew  forms  its  embryo  within  the  young  seed 
may  he  taken  as  a  beautiful  example.  (See  a  curious 
paper  by  Mirbel  and  Spach,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences 
for  Nov.  1843).  In  this  plant,  as  in  all  others,  the  young 
seed  is  in  its  earliest  condition  a  mere  bag  of  mucilage, 
containing  rudiments  of  cells  wliich  grai^ually  arrange 
themselves  in  a  regular  and  somewhat  honeycombed 
manner.  After  a  time  the  interior  is  acted  upon  by  the 
point  of  a  pollen-tube,  which  is  itself  a  cell  drawn  out  into 
a  long  and  even  microscopically  minute  thread.  Then 
begins  an  active  change  among  the  cells  ;  from  a  and  b, 
fig.  1,  which  are  primitive  cells  of  different  kinds,  extend 
others  in  the  form  of  tubes,  which  pass  irregularly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  young  seed,  and  there  ceasing  to  lengthen, 
the  next  formed  cells  reassnme  their  first  condition,  as  at 
c.  We  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  point  c ;  the 
tubes  themselves  are  hut  suspenders  of  that  point,  and 
undergo  no  very  important  change  after  they  have  once 
acquired  their  natural  length;  they  become  more  nume- 
rous, and  more  solid,  as  at  fig.  2  ;  or  they  separate  as  at 
fig.  3  and  4,  or  they  gradually  become  absorbed  and  dis- 
appear, as  at  fig.  5  ;  all  these  alterations  being  consequent 
upon  their  growing  older,  and  ceasing  to  be  of  use  to  the 
point  c. 


Now  let  us  watch  the  changes  in  that  point.  At  fig.  1 
it  is  a  little  heap  of  cells;  at  fig,  2,  it  is  older,  and  has 
become  rather  larger,  but  still  is  not  materially  altered; 
at  fig.  3,  it  is  becoming  far  more  compact,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  short  cylinder  of  cells  (part 
only  of  which  are  shown  in  this  and  the  following 
sketches)  ;  at  fig.  4,  it  has  become  some  weeks  older,  is 
still  larger,  begins  to  separate  from  its  suspender ;  and 
at  fig.  5,  when  nearly  perfect,  it  divides  into  two  lobes 
aad  contracts  at  its  base,  possessing  scarcely  any  con- 
nexion with  the  suspender,  which  has  become  useless,  be- 
cause the  original  point  c,  to  nourish  which  the  sus- 
pender was  wanted,  has  advanced  from  a  few  cells,  with 
scarcely  a  fixed  form,  through  various  intermediate 
changes,  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  embryo  plant, 
with  two  lobes  or  cotyledons  which  are  rudimentary  leaves, 
and  a  solid  mass  which  represents  the  future  stem  and 
root.  It  is  still,  however,  merely  composed,  of  cells,  and 
in  that  respect  has  scarcely  changed  from  what  it  was  at 
the  first  hour  of  its  birth. 

Here  we  have  a  young  plant  in  its  embryo  state  indeed, 
but  perfectly  organised,  formed  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
cell  upon  cell,  till  it  has  gained  its  destined  form.  And 
out  of  these  simple  materials  all  the  future  fabric  of  the 
Yew-tree  is  to  be  produced. — R.  E. 


PLAN  OF  PINE  AND  MELON    PITS  AT 
WORSLEY  GARDENS. 

The  objects  I  wished  to  accomplish  in  erecting  these 
were — 1st.  A  circulation  of  air  without  loss  of  heat ;  2d. 
A  supply  of  moisture  at  command,  proportionable  to  the 
temperature  ;  3d.    A  desirable  amount   of  bottom-heat ; 


and  4th,  A  supply  of  external  air  (when  necessary)  with- 
out producing  a  cold  draft. 

The  method  by  which  the  first  of  these  is  accomplished 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  section  in  which  a 
is  the  flow-pipe,  b  b  b  the  return-pipes  in  the  chamber  A, 
It  is  evident  that,  as  the  air  in  the  chamber  becomes 
heated,  it  will  escape  upwards  by  the  opening  c,  and  the 
cold  air  from  the  passage  (B)  will  rush  in  to  supply  its 
place  ;  but  the  ascending  current  of  heated  air  coming  in 
contact  with  the  glass  is  cooled,  descends,  and,  entering  tha 
passage  (B),  passes  into  the  chamber  (A),  where  it  is 
again  heated  ;  and  thus  a  constant  circulation  is  produced. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  second  object,  I  have  to  some  extent 
combined  the  tank  and  pipe  systems.  The  flow-pipe  a  is 
placed  about  half  its  diameter  into  the  channel  (C), 
which,  when  filled  with  water  (or  so  far  as  is  jiecessary) 
gives  off  a  vapour  exactly  proportionable  to  the  heat  of 
the  pipe  and  pit. 


The  thiid  reqiu^iti  mi  l^  produced  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  heating  materials.  The  fourth  is  accom^ 
plifibed  simply  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  ;  the  cold  air 
thus  entering  at  the  top  only,  falls  directly  into  the  pas- 
sage (B),  and  passes  through  the  hot  chamber  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  plants.  In  order  to  test  the 
circulation,  I  fixed  a  piece  of  paper  near  the  front  of  the 
pit,  and  found  the  current  to  be  so  strong  as  to  hend  it 
backwards  and  give  it  a  tremulous  motion.  When  the 
heat  in  the  chamber  is  95°,  in  the  open  space  over  the  bed 
it  is  7P,  in  the  bottom  of  the  passage  only  60°,  and  ia 
the  mould  in  the  bed  it  is  B0°.  The  amount  of  vapour  is 
regulated  with  the  greatest  facility,  even  from  the  smallest 
quantity  to  the  greatest  density.  In  one  division  of  the 
Melon-pits,  at  present  employed  as  a  propagating  house, 
the  cuttings  have  for  some  time  past  been  covered  with  a 
fine  dew,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  has  been  injured  by 
damp.  This  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  air  around 
them  being  kept  in  constant  motion. — John  MitchelL     ; 

Kome  Correspo?idence. 

Functional  Disease. — In  the  lOth  Number  of  the  Gar* 
deiiers*  Chronicle  the  possible  existence  of  functional  dis- 
ease,  apart  from    structural  derangement    in    organised 
bodies,    is    maintained   by   a     correspondent,    who,    in 
support  of  his  position,  compares  the  working  of  an  ani- 
mate organ  to  the  operations  of  an  inanimate  engine,  and 
asserts  that  because  a  want  of  due  adaptation  of  the  mov- 
ing power  of  the  latter  to  the  work  to  be  done  is  simply  a 
functional  derangement,    therefore  a  deficient  supply  of 
moving  power,  whether  derivable  from  nerves  or  blood- 
vessels, to  the  animate  organ,  causes  also  a  purely  func* 
tional  disease.     Does  not  a  very  small  amount  of  consi- 
deration make  it  evident  that  this  illustration  is  peculiarly 
unapt  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  professed  that  it  is 
designed,  and  far  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  enlighten  ' 
those  readers  who    do  not  chance  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  physiological  and  pathological  workings 
of  their  animal  machines  ?    It  appears  to  us  that  the  cause 
of  movement  in  all  inorganic  machines  (for  such  we  pre- 
sume your  correspondent  to  mean  when  he  writes  of  in- 
animate),   is  simply  and    solely    mechanical  force,  the 
operation  of  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  whether 
elasticity  or  friction,  or  gravitation,  upon  matter  endowed 
only  with  the  like  physical  properties,  although  moulded 
into  some  peculiar  form  ;  in  this  case  function  springs  out 
of  rest.  It  would  be  of  little  use]that  the  particles  of  steam, 
were  endowed   with     elasticity  and  expansibility,  if   lh3 
piston-plate  had  not  also  impenetrability  and  the  moving 
parts  inertia ;  and  those  very  properties  especially  indis- 
pose the  material  of  the  engine  to  take  upon  itself  struc- 
tural change;    so    that    its   "diseases"  and    "derange- 
ments" must  be  solely  from  some  mal-application  of  the 
moving  power.  ~~  But  surely  this  is    not  the  condition 
present   in  any  animate  "  machine :"  the  moving   cause 
there  is  continued  change.     The  vital  blood  and  nervoug 
influence  do  not  come  to  the  animal  organ  as  the  steam 
to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  or  the  moving  stream  to  the 
wheel.     They  furnish  to  the  living  organism  the  material 
by  which  structural  changes  are  immediately  impressed 
upon  its  constitution — changes  upon  which  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  portion  of  vital  organisation  hang?.      The  per- 
fection of  its  intimate  constitution  requires  the  continued 
operation  of  waste  and  repair;  and  consequently,  if  what 
your  correspondent  calls  the  supply  of  the  moving  power 
— that  is,  blood  and  nervous  influence — be,  withheld,  the 
immediate  consequence  is  the  presence  of  structural  dis- 
ease.    That  there  shall  be  no  structural  derangement  it  ia 
required  that  that  structure  shall  be  continually  and  con- 
stantly   renewed — that   the    aflSnities     of    the    corroding 
oxygen  conveyed  by  the  blood  shall  seize   upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  incipient  decay,  and  remove  them  from  the  vital 
tissues,  where  their  continued  presence  must  be  injurious. 
The  happy  father  of  a  family  who  eats  a  hearty  dinner, 
and^  hears  of    his    collegiate   sou's    death   immediately], 
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tbat  lie  may  prove  your  correspondent's  position,  seems  to 
us  to  have  had  his  fit  of  dyspepsia  rather  unopportunely 
for  that  purpose  ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be  true  that  in  his 
loaded  organ  of  digestion  there  is  "  functional  derange- 
ment without  change  of  structure."  The  coats  of  his 
stomach  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  vascular  activity, 
UTider  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  the  imbibed  food. 
That  there  shall  not  be  structural  derangement  in  the 
organ,  it  is  required  that  a  certain  series  of  changes  shall 
ensue  ;  that  a  portion  of  the  organ  already  in  an  incipient 
state  of  decomposition  shall  be  mi.\ed  up  with  the  loosened 
fftoms  of  ingested  material,  to  cause  in  them  an  analogous 
chemical  change.  But  it  so  happens  that  by  a  sudden 
impression  upon  other  organs  of  the  animate  individual, 
the  series  of  changes  coostituting  healthy  action  is  checked  ; 
the  organ  becomes  consequently  structurally  deranged ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  impairment  of  function  becomes 
the  evident  indication  of  the  concealed  cause  of  the  evri. 
In  the  inorganic  engine  of  the  mechanist,  fixity  of  material 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  machine,  so  that 
when  the  active  stimulus  is  withheld  from  it,  no  alteration 
in  structure  ensues,  although  it  ceases  from  its  work  ; 
while  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  organisation,  loose 
chemical  affinities  and  aptitude  for  continued  change  are 
the  conditions  req'iired  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  work 
effectually;  nnd  when  the  needed  stimulus  is  withheld 
from  it,  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  derangement  of 
intimate  structure  is  the  immediate  cause  of  functional 
disease ;  and  that  derangement  may  be  either  so  subtle  in 
its  nature  or  slight  in  its  degree,  as  to  be  only  discovered 
by  the  disordered  function  which  it  has  caused ;  or  it  may 
be  so  evident,  as  to  be  at  once  detected  and  known.  And 
in  this  difference  of  degree,  and  this  only,  we  presume,  is 
to  be  found  the  source  of  the  useful  but  inaccurate  and 
unphilosophical  division  of  the  pathologist  of  stiuctural 
and  functional  diseases.  Your  corresjiondent  conceives 
that  he  disposes  of  sundry  objections  to  his  position,  when 
he  admits  the  agency  of  the  blood  as  a  motive  power  in 
animal  organs.  ]t  is  surely  more  important  that  he  over- 
looks the  fact,  that  it  becomes  a  motive  power  only  by 
inducing  structural  change.  We  are  not  quite  able  to 
see,  being  ourselves  perchance  but  little  skilled  in  the 
philosophy  of  harmony,  the  weight  and  bearing  of  the 
abuse  of  the  poor  musical  instrument  to  the  question  at 
i^sue  ;  but  we  yet  have  enough  of  practical  harmony 
within  us  to  hold  the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  "  M.  D." 
while  thus  differing  from  him  in  our  views.  And  we  offer 
to  bet  him,  in  good  honest  English  mood,  our  earliest 
Rhubarb  plant  against  his  best  Melon,  that  the  next  time 
he  undertakes,  in  the  routine  of  practice,  to  remove  a 
functional  disease,  he  will  seek,  notwithstanding  his 
avowed  theory,  to  call  to  his  aid  some  remedy  that  will 
apply  its  energies  to  the  structure  of  the  deranged  organ, 
either  by  mediate  or  immediate  means  ;  and,  wishing  him 
all  the  success  practically,  which  theoretically  we  deem  he 
does  not  deserve,  we  beg  to  remain — Der  Greif, 

Durabil'iiy  of  Timhijr. — Your  correspondent  "  P.  P." 
in  the  Chronicle,  p.  150,  will  find  the  following  passage 
!n  Davy's  Third  Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  at 
p.  139  of  the  6ih  Edition,  1839;—"  The  woods  that  con- 
tain aromatic  oiU  are  remarkable  for  their  indestructibility, 
and  for  their  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  this 
i-s  particularly  the  case  with  the  Cedar,  Rosewood,  and 
Cypress.  Tlie  gates  of  Constantinople,  which  were  made 
of  this  last  wood,  stood  entire  frmn  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  their  founder,  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  a  period 
of  1100  years." — C  J.  Lancaster. 

Aviaries. — In  reply  to  *'  JVI.  E.'s"  inquiries  relative  to 
the  description  of  birds  suitable  for  an  Aviary  17  feet  by 
12,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  1  have  kept  birds  for  several 
years,  in  an  Aviary  28  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
high,  divided,  however,  into  two  parts,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — I  found  that  the  class  of  birds  named  Sylviadae, 
cr  soft-billed,  were  not  destructive  to  flowers,  trees,  or 
plants,  beyond  occasionally  soiling  them,  which  is  easily 
remedied  by  frequent  ablutions,  and  that  their  food  differed 
from  the  other  class  Fiingillidse,  &c.,  or  hard-billed,  which 
li-e  destructive  to  every  living  plant,  land  for  which  dry 
twigs  or  a  leafless  tree  served  as  perches.  I  will  enumerate 
those  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  together  in  each 
separate  division. 

Redbreast 
Lung-tailed  Tit. 


SVI.VIAD/E. 

Nightingale 
Black  Cap 
Garden  Warbler 
Hedge  Sparrow 
Comm.  Wtiitcthroat 
Leaser  White'.hroat 
Redstart 
Stincchat 
Whinchat 
■VVhea*t:ar 
Picd  Wagtail 
Grey  Wajr'ail 
Yellow  WaglEiil 
Willow  Wren 
Scd^c  Warbler 
Wixxllark 
Titlark 
Skylark 
Meadow  Pipit 
Snipe 

Common  Wren 
Bpotted  Flycatcher 

Should   "M.  E." 


Fieldfare 

KcUwiiig 
Song  Thrush 
lilacklitt'd 
Starling 

Large  spotted  Wood- 
pecker 
Green  Woodpecker 
Mutliateh 
Jay 

Lapwing 
Uarbary  Dovo 
Turtle  Dove 
Wood  Pigeon 
Blue  Tit 
Cole  'lit 
Marsh  Tit 
Water  Hen 
Piiitrid^ci 
Pheasants 
Qu^ilH 

Water  RHJIn.Qnd 
Kingfi^Jicrs. 

h  furllicr  information,    I    fthall    be 
happy  to  comniniiicate  with  him,  bv  his  oddrcbsing  nie  to 

that  effect. —  IV.  Uayner^  Surtjcon^  Uxhriiiye. Another 

correipondcnt  writtfs  thus  ''  you  may  put  info  your  aviary 
6  cock  and  about  12  hen  canaries — tiie  cocks  rich,  and  the 
bent  meally.  You  may  add  two  or  three  goldfinches, 
linDetff,  yfllowh:tmnicr»,  chafJinchen,  or  siskins;*  but 
tlietc  should  be  nit  cocks,  in  which  case  you  rnay  have 
■oote  malei.     Feed  only   on   the  be^t  ctin.jry  and  rapc- 


FniVOILLlD.'E, 

Cli^.ftincli 

Goldfinch 

Greeiilinch 

Ilou&e  Sparrow 

free  Sparrow 
I  Bulfinch 
I  Linnet 
I  Avcrdevine 
I  Kcdpolc 
!  Ilu. clinch 
i  llramblcflnch 
I  Canaries 
1  I'wite 

CroBBbill 
'  Blk.'lieaded  Bunting 
I  Common  IJunting 

Yillow  Bunting 

Ctrl  Bunting 

MioftL-l  llirunh 


'  Hedceacceiitor.rGcd  spartuw,  and  Krceiillueii. 


seed,  three  parts  to  one.  Give  fresh  groundsel,  as  seedy  as 
you  can  get  it.  Boil  an  egg  hard,  and  cut  it  in  two. 
Bread  is  quite  unnecessary,  even  when  you  have  young 
birds.  Fresh  clean  water  in  a  flower-pan,  about  seven 
inclies  over,  every  day.  Your  seed  may  conveniently  be 
put  into  a  tin  receptacle,  called  **  a  witch."  No  growing 
shrubs  or  plants  can  he  kept  in  the  aviary  ;  but  thick 
boughs  may  be  fixed  up,  cither  with  or  without  boxes  or 
baskets,  for  the  nests.  To  enable  them  to  construct  these, 
you  cannot  supply  them  with  anything  better  than  fine 
sweet  hay.  If  the  aviary  is  open  to  the  sun,  you  will  be 
much  better  without  any  additional  source  of  heat.  I  have 
now  canaries  building  in  an  open  aviary.  You  may  add 
skylarks,  and  the  song-thrush;  not  the  blackbird  ;  but  in 
this  case  you  must  give  hemp-seed  and  bread-crumbs. 
You  may,  instead  of  the  seed-birds,  put  in  soft-billed 
birds,  such  as  the  nightingale,  blackcap,  whiteihroat,  &c. ; 
but  the  two  sorts  seldom  do  well  together,  and  the  latter 
are  much  tlie  most  precarious  and  troublesome.  These 
observations  are  the  results  of  some  years' experience. — 
Corylus. 

Mr.  Loudon, — A  paragraph  having  appeared  in  several 
of  the  newspapers,  stating  that  above  a  thousand  pounds 
had  been  subscribed  for  poor  llr.  Loudon's  books,  since 
his  much  lamented  death,  many  of  our  friends  have  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Loudon's  family  are  now  free  from  all 
pecuniary  difficulties.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case  ;  for  though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  large  sum 
alluded  to  has  been  collected  (and  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
tlie  short  space  of  sis  weeks,  since  the  first  advertisement 
on  our  behalf  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle),  yet 
more  than  half  the  original  debt  is  still  owing,  and  till  the 
whole  of  it  is  paid,  Mr,  Loudon's  family  cannot  derive  the 
slightest  benefit  from  his  copyrights.  I  am  anxious  that 
this  should  be  known,  in  order  tliat  our  friends  may  be 
aware  of  the  important  service  they  will  still  do  us  by 
ordering  copies  of  poor  ATr.  Loudon's  *'  Arboretum,"  or  any 
of  the  other  works  which  were  his  own  property  ;  and  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  warmest  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  we  have  already  experienced.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  when  we  are  in  trouble,  that  we  find  how  much 
real  goodnesi?  there  is  in  the  world. — /.  W.  Loudon, 
Bays-i'aler,  [We  understaDd  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  has  kindly  expressed  his  intentions  to 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  "Arboretum  Britannicum," 
and  that  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Loudon  has  lately 
been  held  in  Edinburgh,  which  promises  to  be  attended 
with  successful  results.] 

Tke  Heckjield  Melon-pit. — In  this  pit,  as  described  and 
alluded  to  in  former  Nos.  of  this  Paper  (p.  892,  1843,  and 
p.  54, 1S44,  )  the  front  and  back  walls  have  been  considered 
as  unbroken,  and,  therefore,  as  cutting  off  all  directcommu- 
nication  between  the  linings  and  the  interior  of  the  pit. 
The  effect  of  the  linings  was  limited,  therefore,  to  heating 
the  cavities  in  the  front  and  back  walls,  through  which 
the  circulating  air  was  made  to  pass,  and  no  means  of 
access  to  the  litter  within  the  pit  existed,  except  through 
the  bed  on  which  the  plants  were  growing.  It  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  original 
contrivance  might  be  retained,  and  the  inconveniences  in 
question  be  removed  by  building  the  front  and  back  sup- 
poitsas  detached  hollow  piers,  having  communicating 
drains  at  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  through 
which  the  air  may  circulate,  as  proposed  by   Mr.   Berry. 

LININGS 


\:m^m?- 


LININGS 


The  plan  is  fully  explained  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the 
former  arrangement. — A. 

Joints  of  Hot-water  Pipes. — In  our  last  Number,  we 
recommended  the  use  of  old  rope-yarn  for  making  these 
joints.  We  are  since  informed  that  when  the  rope  has 
been  much  saturated  with  tar,  this  material  melts  out  with 
the  heat,  and  sometimes  leaves  the  joints  imperfect.  It  is, 
hevertheless,  very  much  employed;  but  new  or  at  least 
untarred  yarn  is  better,  where  the  permanence  of  the 
joints  is  greatly  desired. 

Wmh  for   Fruit-trees You  constantly   recommend 

that  Fruit-trees  should  be  done  ovtr  witli  lime  as  a  wash. 
Nothing  can  look  more  frightful  than  their  glaring  conspi- 
cuous trunka  on  a  hot  summer's  day ;  and  to  obviate  this 
dissight  I  use  cow-dung,  soot,  or  wood-ashes,  mixed  up 
with  urine,  the  drainage  of  a  dung-mix,  or  ammonical 
water  from  the  gas-works,  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint. 
This  composition  appears  to  me  to  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lime,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  appear  less- 
ened, and  altogether  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. — 
J.  C.  S. 

Jiees. In  answer  to  a  "  Constant  Reader,"  I  beg  to 

Bt-ite  that  the  period  of  the  year  when  artificial  swarming 
is  resorted  to,  is  from  the  bej;inning  of  May  to  tlie  middle 
of  July,  or  aH  soon  as  the  stock-hives  arc  full  of  Bees.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  hivcH  arc  ready,  it  is  necessary  to 
blow  a  little  smoke  into  them,  then  lift  them  up  and  look 


how  many  Bees  are  on  the  boards.  If  there  should  be  as 
many  as  will  fill  a  32  or  24-sized  flower-pot  on  each  board, 
it  is  time  to  take  off  swarms.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  the 
queensrun  up  into  the  empty  hives,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  with  the  swarms  before  they  are  put 
into  the  hives,  which  are  prepared  with  sticks  and  combs 
to  receive  them.  Tiie  swarms  would  be  drummed  into 
these  hives  at  once,  if  the  sticks  and  combs  did  not  make 
It  more  difficult  to  see  the  queens.  When  swarms  are 
drummed  into  empty  hives  the  queens  are  easily  seen,  for 
the  Bees  fall  to  the  crowns  of  the  hives,  when  tliey  are  in- 
verted, and  then  run  up  the  sides.  If  the  queens  are  not 
seen  within  the  space  of  two  minutes  from  the  time  the 
hives  were  inverted,  the  Bees  must  be  put  on  the  crowns 
of  the  hives  with  spoons.  If  it  happen  that  a  queen  has 
not  left  the  stock-hive,  drum  her  and  a  few  Bees  into  the 
sticked-hive,  and  throw  the  swarm  in  beside  them.  On 
the  17tli  or  18th  day  afterwards,  second  swarms  will  issue 
from  the  stock-hives,  and  on  the  21st  day  all  the  brood, 
but  a  few  drones,  being  24  days  in  their  cells,  will  be 
hatched,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  all  the  Bees  are 
drummed  into  empty  hives.  Thus  we  obtain  three  swarms 
and  a  pound's  worth  of  honey  at  an  early  season,  from 
every  stock-hive.  If  a  pound's  worth  of  honey  cannot 
be  thus  obtained,  it  is  better  not  to  drum  the  swarms  out. 
Instead  of  taking  the  honey  out  of  these  hives  after  the 
Bees  are  drummed  out  of  them,  it  is  often  more  profitable 
to  put  them  in  a  garret  till  September,  when  two  swarms 
ought  to  be  put  into  each.  The  honey  is  simply  squeezed 
or  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  comb. — A.  Pettigrew, 

Gi'afiing. — As  this  is  the  proper  time  for  grafting,  I 
beg  to  subjoin  a  list  of  plants  the  most  difficult  to  take, 
but  which  will  invariably  succeed,  if,  in  addition  to  clay- 
ing, they  are  moulded  up  to  within  a  bud  of  tlie  scion  ; 
to  admit  of  which,  the  stock  must  be  cut  very  low,  as 
near  the  ground  as  po.ssible,  the  earth  drawn  up  in  a 
pyramidal  form  round  the  plant : — 


Willows. 

Mistletoe  on  Apples. 

Laburnums. 

Li;;uslrums. 

Cntoncaster    on 

Ash. 

Eiionymus. 

Thorns,  &.c. 

Vines. 

Chmcse  Cherries. 

Roses. 

Azalea"?. 

Pinuses. 

Acacias. 

Rhododendrons. 

Daplines. 

Elms. 

Andromedas. 

Evergreen  Oaks. 

Poplars. 

iaimias. 

Loniceras. 

Chesnuts. 

Lilacs. 

Jasminums. 

Limes. 

Dentzias. 

Pears  on  Quinces. 

Aimonds. 

Arbutus. 

Peara  on  Thorns. 

CyCisus. 

Phillyrcas. 

Laurel  on  Cuerries. 

Sorbu'i. 

Caraganas  and 

Mespiluscaiiadeosis. 

Currants. 

Ribe::. 

Pyrus  spectabilis. 

Hollies. 

—  Union, 

Solandra  grand'ifiora. — Among  the  many  plants  that 
adorn  the  conservatory  with  blossoms  at  this  season,  few  are 
more  showy  than  is  Solandra  grandiflora  ;  and  as  this  plant 
in  manyplaces  does  not  bloom  freely,  I  shall  give  my  method 
of  flowering  it :  After  it  attains  to  the  height  of  from  3  to 
5  feet,  I  do  not  shift  il",  but  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  as 
small  a  pot  as  it  will  grow  in  until  the  roots  become 
matted  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  ;  this,  in  some  mea- 
sure checking  over-luxuriance,  without  injuring  much  the 
constitutional  vigour  of  the  plant,  gives  it  a  disposition  to 
bloom.  Early  in  autumn  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  situation, 
and  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  wlien  the  leaves  will 
drop  oflF.  About  the  beginning  of  November  it  is  intro- 
duced into  heat,  and  forced  gently,  supplying  it  plenti- 
fully with  water  when  it  begins  to  gro-i^-.  Being  thus  ex- 
cited for  a  short  time,  the  plant  grows  freely  and  produces 
blossom-buds  on  the  young  wood,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
shoot,  these  in  January  and  February,  expanding  into 
large  JMagnolia-like  flowers,  have  a  guy  and  imposing 
efl'ect.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  M.irch,  the  sho.its  are  cut  back,  and  the  plant, 
being  shifted,  is  put  into  heat,  and  encouraged  to  grow, 
stopping  the  young  shoots  frequently,  to  induce  it  to 
throw  out  laterals,  and  to  keep  it  dwarf.  By  this  treat- 
ment it  very  often  forms  spurs  similar  to  a  Pear  or 
Apple-tree,  at  the  ends  of  which,  after  allowing  the  roots 
to  become  matted  in  the  pot,  giving  it  a  rest,  and  keeping 
it  dry  and  cool  from  August  till  November,  blossoms  are 
produced  in  abundance  upon  its  being  put  again  into  heat, 
and  e.\cited  into  growth. — J.  Ilrmv/i,  Whiltlebury  Lodge 
Garden,  Torvcesler. 

Hops.—\\\\\  any  scientific  reader  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  whether  the  Hops  are  a  necessary  ingredient 
either  for  yeast  or  for  making  beer  keep?  Or  are  they 
merely  useful  for  tiavouring?  Have  they  really,  when 
thus  applied,  any  antiseptic  virtue?  If  they  have,  why 
will  not  a  strong  decoction  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  Chemist's  shop  ?  If  they  are  of  any  use  in  keeping 
beer,  it  must  be  in  checking  the  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  would  they  not  be  better  left  out  in 
making  yeast  ? — J.  B.  K.  L. 

Miscellaneous. — Nova  states  that  Heath  has  been  long 
used  for  edgings  in  the  gardens  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  where  it  is  much  admired  during  summer 
and  autumn.  In  I8i0  and  18-11  about  1000  yards  were 
laid,  and  most  of  the  old  edging  was  renewed,  the  soil  was 
taken  out  eight  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep,  and 
the  trench  tilled  up  with  bog-eartli.  Into  this  the  heath 
was  planted  firmly  four  inches  broad  ;  it  is  cut  square 
every  spring.  I'lanted  and  managed  in  this  way  it  will 
stand  for  10  years  without  being  renewed,  and  if  it  is  cut 
twice  in  the  year  it  will  stand  longer.    It  should  be  planted 

in  spring. A  Correspondeiii  slates  that  he  hua  tried 

Humphreys's  compound  with  success  on  several  Hyacinths 
this  year,  and  also  on  several  sorts  that  would  not  hitherto 
root  in  water.  Tliis  season  they  have  rootid  very  free  y 
and  strongly;  the  whole  of  the  blossoms  are  conaiderabiy 
larger  and  more  beautiful ;  the  foliage  is  dwarf  and  wajy. 

trax  inquires   if  any  of  our   correspondents  can 

inform  him  where  he  can  purchase  or  sec  one  of  wim- 
man's  mahogany  hives.  "  —  M.  !'■  E.   suggests  that 
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the  culture  of  Trapa  bicornis  might  be  attempted  in  the 
open  air  with  success,  as  it  is  grown  in  abundance  in  the 
cold  climate  of  Cashmere,  where  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  food,   as  related  by  Baron  Yon  Hugel  in  his 

Travels. J.  Webster  observes,  that  for  Orchidaceous 

plants,  where  fibrous  peat  is  scarccj  an  excellent  substitute 
JB  to  be  found  in  woods,  where  leaves,  sticks,  &c.,  have 
accumulated  and  become  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  This 
material  is  lifted  with  a  spade,  about  the  thickness  and  in 
the  same  way   that  turf  is  lifted,   and  is  again  cut  into 

smaller  pieces  when  it  is  used. R.  S.  D.  informs  us 

that  being  obliged  to  form  a  cut  through  an  old  meadow 
■which  had  been  drained  some  13  years  ago  with  spray  or 
brushings  of  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs,  he  found  the  drains 
Trere  running  well.  He  states,  that  to  his  astonishment, 
soon  after  exposure  to  the  air  the  Firs  budded  freely. 


gbod'ettts. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Sm  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  ia  the  chair.  Mr.  Wm. 
Code,  Jun.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Cockburn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Kenwood, 
sent  bulbs  of  Oxalis  Deppei  for  the  purpose  of  being  distri- 
buted. A  soQaller,  and  in  every  respect  an  inferior  kind  to 
this,  is  generally  cultivated  for  it,  which  is  no  doubt  one 
reason  why  this  root  is  not  more  in  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. In  Belgium  it  is  extensively  grown,  where  not  only 
the  tubers  but  the  leaves  are  also  made  use  of.  Respect- 
ing its  culture  Mr.  Cockburn  says,  "  I  have  grown  it  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  little  attention 
is  paid  to  its  cultivation  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December;  but  it 
■would  require  a  longer  season  of  fine  weatlier  than  our 
climate  affords  to  bring  its  tnbers  to  perfect  maturity. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  early  in  spring  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  as  they  vegetate  in  a  low  tem- 
perature the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  Peachhouse,  green- 
house, or  even  in  a  cold  frame  :  but  they  must  not  be 
turned  out  of  doors  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil  in  a  southern  exposure  ; 
the  bulbs  may  be  planted  from  9  to  12  inches  apart  each 
■way,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  early  frosts  of  October  and  November  by 
a  slight  covering,  of  straw,  mats,  or  spare  lights.  As  8  or 
30  good  tubers  are  sufficient  for  a  dish,  there  may  be  2  or 
3  dishes  a  week  for  3  or  4  months,  which  is  no  small 
acquisition  to  a  gardener  who  has  a  family  at  that  season 
to  supply  with  vegetables.  Along  with  these  Mr.  Cock- 
burn sent  for  exhibition  a  tall  well-grown  specimen  of 
Corrrea  Harrisii,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. — 
From  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  a 
collection  of  plants,  containing  handsome  specimens  of 
Epidendrum  rhizophorumj  a  rather  scarce  plant,  remark- 
able for  its  bright  orange-red  blossoms  ;  IlUcium  religi- 
-'^s".'!',  a  liaruy  greenliouse  plant  witli  pale  green  flowers, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  Spurge  Laurel  in  appearance  ; 
Dendrobium  secundum,  -with  handsome  small  racemes  of 
purple  flowers  j  a  tall  plant  of  the  old  Cyrtopodium  An- 
dersonii,  in  excellent  condition  ;  also  Batemannia  CoUeyi, 
Schomburgkia  violacea,  a  good  specimen  of  Cyrtochilum 
maculatura  remarkable  for  its  fragrance,  an  Amaryllis 
and  5  pretty  plants  of  Epacris,  viz.  E.  impressa,  variabilis, 
nivalis,  attenuata  rubra,  and  a  variety  of  impressa.  A 
Knightian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  first  4  plants. — 
Mr.  Graves,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cannon,  sent  a  bloom 
of  an  Epiphyllum  from  Brazil,  which  was  not  different 
from  E,  violaceum.  —  From  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  was 
Camarotis  purpurea,  an  East  Indian  species,  having 
gracefully  drooping  racemes  of  purple  blossoms,  and 
a  large  flowered  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  that  was 
imported  late  last  autumn  ;  the  bulbs  were  at  first  placed 
in  an  Orange-house,  and  were  not  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  after  roots  were  formed.  The  plant  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  cool  Orchidaceous-house,  where  it  has  since 
been  growing  ;  a  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  former. — 
Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  sent  Vanda 
cristata,  singular  on  account  of  the  curious  form  of  its 
flowers  ;  and  Oncidium  bicornutura  haviog  a  fine  spike 
of  dingy  yellow  blossoms  :  a  certificate  was  awarded  for 
the  "Vanda  cristata. — From  Mr,  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 
was  a  large  specimen  of  Erica  Cushiniana  with  small 
purple  blossoms ;  and  Morina  longiflora,  a  scarce  her- 
baceous plant,  which  will  grow  out  of  doors,  but  does 
better  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame  or  in  a  greenhouse, 
where,  if  it  is  well  grown,it  produces  a  stem  2^ft.high,  which, 
■when  covered  with  bright  crimson  blossoms,  is  rather  a 
striking  object.— Mr.  Crawford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Arabin, 
sent  a  cut  specimen  of  Solandra  grandiflora,  a  beau- 
tiful hothouse  shrub,  having  large  showy  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies 
a  great  many  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  difiiculty 
found  in  blooming  it,  it  is  not  generally  cultivated.— 
From  Mr.  Doran,  gardener  to  T.  Hawes,  Esq.,  was  a 
braceofstraight,  well-formed  Cucumbers,  measuring  19  ins. 
in  length  :  a  certificate  was  awarded  for  them. — From  the 
garden  of  the  Society  was  a  collection  of  plants,  compris- 
ing Oncidium  ampliatum,  both  the  small  and  large 
variety;  they  were  sent  from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
and  are  both  one  species,  but  differ  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  the  one  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Orchidacere  differ  in 
this  respect  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  among 
them,  for  plants  of  the  same  species  to  produce  flowers  dif- 
ferent in  size,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  not  dissimilar. 
In  the  same  collection  were  likewise  Dendrobium  Heyne- 
anum,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianura,  Lycaste  cruenta, 
Franciscea  Hopeana,  Euphorbia  melantliera,  and  three 
Cinerarias,  viz.  Fanny  Tripet,  Urania,  and  Unique  ; 
the  first  had  been  drained  with  charcoal,  the  second  had 


been  top-dressed  with  the  same  material,  and  the  third, 
besides  being  top-dressed  with  charcoal,  received  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Harris's  liquid  manure  in  a  pint  of  water,  on 
the  5th  of  February.  With  these  differences,  the  plants 
were  treated  in  every  respect  the  same.  The  first  was 
the  smallest,  and  the  leaves  were  of  a  pale  yellow  green  ;  the 
second  was  larger,  and  the  foliage  was  of  a  deeper  shade  ; 
the  third,  being  the  one  that  had  received  the  liquid 
manure,  in  addition  to  the  top-dressing  of  charcoal,  was 
the  largest,  and  the  leaves  were  of  a  very  healthy  dark 
green  ;  but  that  this  results  from  the  use  of  the  liquid 
manure  is  not  perfectly  ascertained.  Along  with  these 
were  cut  flowers  of  Camellia  Colvillii,  imbricata,  and 
Reevesiana  ;  and  also  of  Acacia  pubescens,  and  Riceana. 
The  following  cuttings  of  Pears  were  distributed  : — 
Comte  de  Lamy,  a  Belgian  variety,  middle-sized,  very 
sugary  and  rich,  and  in  perfection  in  October,  Thomp- 
son's, also  of  Belgian  origin ;  it  was  received  from  Dr. 
Van  IMons ;  and  although  it  possesses  great  excellence,  it 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  among  the  more  recent  im- 
portations of  new  varieties  from  the  Continent,  received 
with  names  ;  it  is  by  many  esteemed  the  richest  Pear  of 
its  season,  which  is  November.  Winter  Crassane,  one  of 
Mr.  Knight's  varieties  ;  it  is  an  abundant  bearer,  as  a 
standard  quite  hardy,  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  Crassane, 
with  its  flavour  and  less  grittiness  ;  it  comes  into  use  in 
December  or  January.  AUhorp  Crassane,  also  raised  by 
Mr.  Knight,  and  hardy  like  the  preceding  :  specimens  of 
it  have  been  found  of  excellent  flavour,  although  grown 
in  a  much  worse  climate  than  that  of  London. 
LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 
Mar.  19. — Edwaud  Forsteh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — 
Thomas  Bridges,  E=q.,  was  elected  a  Fellow.  A  collec- 
tion of  fruits  was  exhibited,  presented  to  the  Society's  col- 
lection, by  John  Reeves,  Esq. — A  spurless  variety  of 
TropEeolum  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low. — A  paper 
was  read  from  George  Newport,  Esq.,  on  the  structure 
and  classification  of  the  class  Myriapoda.  The  author 
stated  that  this  class  had  received  less  attention  than  any 
other  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Dr.  Leach  had 
left  materials  at  the  British  Museum  for  their  further 
study,  of  which  the  author  had  availed  himself.  This  class 
was  placed  by  many  systematists  with  the  insects;  but 
they  differed  from  the  true  insects  in  many  respect?.  They 
were  more  like  the  larvEe  of  insects.  They  differed  from 
insects  in  being  born  with  a  small  number  of  segments, 
which  go  on  increasing  and  lengthening  the  body  of  the 
animal,  till  it  has  attained  maturity.  Insects  always  have 
the  same  number  of  segments.  In  true  insects  the  legs 
are  only  six  in  number ;  but  in  the  Myriapoda,  each  seg- 
ment is  furnished  with  several  legs,  and  in  some  species 
they  amount  to  160  in  number.  The  Myriapoda  were  not 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  but 
there  were  species  pointing  out  an  affinity  with  each  of 
these  classes.  In  arranging  the  Articulated  classes,  the 
autho^r  considered  this  group  ought  to  be  placed  next  the 
Vertebrate  division,  and  he  placed  the  insects  at  the  top 
of  the  Articulated  classes.  He  did  so  on  account  of  the 
larger  developments  of  the  Supraoesophageal  ganglion  in 
this  class,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  brain  in  the  vertebrate  classes,  and  which 
accounted  for  the  superior  instincts  and  intelligence  which 
those  animals  exhibit.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
group,  he  should  not  take  alone  the  digestive  apparatus  as 
his  guide,  but  the  skin,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  the 
nervous  system,  as  it  was  on  these  organs  that  the  func- 
tions of  animals  depended,  which  most  clearly  distin- 
guished them  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple^  ^c.  ^-c. 

By  Joseph  Hamilton,  Gardener  to  F.  A,  Philips,  Esq. 

r2mo.  Masters. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  the  grower  of  the  large  Thorn- 
field  Pines  mentioned  at  p.  8Gl  of  our  Journal  for  1843, 
and  on  previous  occasions.  He  is,  therefore,  a  man  of 
authority,  and  his  method  of  cultivation  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

The  weight  of  Pines  grown  by  him  is  stated  by  himself 
(p.  93)  to  be  as  follows: — "The  Montserrat  has  been 
frequently  cut  here,  from  61b.  to  71b. ;  20  Montserrats  have 
been  cut  the  last  two  years,  viz  ,  IS41  and  1842,  which  in 
all  weighed  1041b.,  the  largest  of  which  was  71b.  4oz.,  all 
out  of  one  house.  The  Black  Jamaica  generally  speaking 
runs  rather  larger.  The  majority  of  the  Envilles  cut  at 
this  place  vary  from  7  to  nearly  9  lbs.'* 

And  he  adds,  tiiat  in  his  opinion — ^' A  Queen  of  51bs. 
is  equal  to  a  Montserrat,  5  lbs.  4  oz.,  Black  Jamaica,  5  lbs. 
8oz,,  Enville,  7^1bs.,  White  Providence,  lllbs.  ;"  long 
experience  having  taught  him,  that  to  grow  the  above 
varieties  to  the  weight  specified  above,  deserves  equal 
merit.  These  things  will  enable  the  reader tojudgeia  some 
measure  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  skill. 

The  first  fifty-seven  pages  consist  of  a  brief  and  useful 
sketch  of  the  plans  of  Pine  Growing  employed  by  former 
gardeners,  from  Telend  up  to  Marsland  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  not  a  word  is  said  of  Mr.  Glendinning's,  which  is  the 
best  of  them  all  ;  nor  of  Mr.  Barnes's,  published  in  the 
January  Number  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  and 
which  might  have  been  introduced  into  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Hamilton  next  sets  forth  his  own  mode 
of  proceeding,  which  occupies  forty-five  pages.  The  main 
points  on  which  his  practice  seems  to  depend  are  :  1st, 
Fruiting  the  suckers  of  old  stools  ;  2d,  Turning  his  suc- 
cessions out  of  their  pots  into  a  tan-bed,  in  which  they 
fruit,  and  through  which  their  roots  find  their  way  with- 
out let  or  hindrance ;  and,  3d,  Watering  the  plants 
overhead.  His  mode  of  proceeding  with  suL-kers  is  stated 
at  considerable  length.  We  can  only  make  a  few  extracts  : — 


"  The  plant  being  ready  for  its  last  shift,  I  commence 
by  putting  two  or  three  inches  of  broken  Oyster-shells, 
mixed  with  a  little  bone-dust,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  as 
drainage  ;  on  this  I  place  a  covering  of  half-decomposed 
turf,  and  then  turn  the  plant  carefully  out  of  its  pot,  re- 
removing  a  little  of  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball, 
in  order  to  have  it  a  good  depth  in  the  pot,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  soiling  up  after  the  first  fruit  has  been  cut. — I 
am  quite  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  earthing  up,  over 
that  of  transplanting  into  larger  pots,  after  the  fruit  has 
been  cut.  I  have  frequently  tried  the  latter  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  invariably  found  the  plant  to  be  from  two  to 
four  months  longer  in  fruiting,  and  the  fruit  also  to  be 
much  inferior  in  size. — The  plants  after  earthing  up  will 
commence  growing  immediately,  and  new  roots  will  be 
thrown  out  from  the  bare  trunk  into  the  fresh  soil. 
— By  attention  to  watering,  moist  atmosphere,  &c.p. 
the  suckers  will  grow  rapidly,  and  perfect  their 
second  fruit,  generally  speaking,  in  from  eight  tOt 
twelve  months  from  the  time  the  first  was  cut. — With  me  it 
invariably  happens  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pine  that  I 
hate  cultivated,  except  the  White  Providence,  have  on& 
sucker  or  more  in  progression,  whilst  the  plant  is  swelling 
its  fruit  ;  in  such  cases  one  only. ought  to  remain,  the 
others  should  be  destroyed  as  they  appear,  except  the  cul- 
tivator prefers  quantity  to  quality. — After  the  fourth  fruit 
has  been  perfected,  I  then  cut  off  the  sucker  which  pro- 
duced the  last  fruit,  with  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  the 
old  trunk  attached  to  its  bottom.  The  leaves  are  all 
dressed  off  that  portion  of  the  detached  trunk,  and  frona 
the  bottom  of  the  sucker,  which  will  have  made  a  quantity 
of  roots  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  of  the  detached  trunk,",i& 
then  planted  into  a  pot,  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter  at  the 
top,  placing  the  attached  trunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,. 
before  the  drainage  is  put  in,  in  order  that  the  sucker  may 
be  sufficiently  deep  to  be  covered  with  the  soil. — it  must 
be.  observed  that  by  the  practice  of  planting  a  portion  of 
the  old  trunk,  with  the  sucker,  although  the  former  when 
first  planted,  has  frequently  no  roots,  it  undoubtedly 
assists  in  supporting  the  sucker  until  it  has  made  roots  of 
its  own  ;  and  this  I  ascribe  to  the  sap  or  juices  already 
deposited  in  the  trunk,  which  are  very  probably  set  ia 
motion  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  soil.  The  plant- 
being  a  succulent  one,  is  capable  of  holding  in  reserve  its 
accumulated  food  in  a  fluid  state,  for  a  greatlength  of  timCj^ 
and  particularly  if  screened  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun." 

The  method  first  employed  in  turning  the  successioib 
plants  out  into  the  tan-bed  is  thus  described  :  — 

*•  Oq  February  2Gth,  1828,  I  planted  48  Pine-plants  ia 
the  tan-bed,  all  of  which,  except  one,  fruited  the  same 
year.  The  process  which  I  adopted  was  as  follows  : — The 
pit  in  which  they  were  grown  was  27  ft.  long,  by  10ft, 
wide  inside  ;  two  feet  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  flues 
zxid.  cavities,  which  left  a  width  of  4  ft.  for  the  tan-bed. 
After  all  the  plants  were  taken  out  of  the  bed,,  the  old  taa 
was  levelled,  well  trodden  down,  and  smoothed  with  the 
rake  ;  the  whole  bed  was  then  covered  with  fresh  tan  to 
the  depth  of  10  inches  ;  the  plants  were  then  immediately 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  with  their  balls  as  entire  as  pos- 
sible, and  plunged  into  the  bed ;  they  were  then  beatea 
tightly  about  the  ball,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  onlj\  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  if 
the  ball,  with  the  roots,  be  covered  too  deeply,  they  will' 
be  in  danger  of  being  burned.  The  tan  used  for  this  mode 
of  culture  must  be  made  from  British  bark,  as  it  undergoes- 
a  slower  putrid  fermentation  than  foreign  tan  ;  and  I  have 
always  found  that  as  it  decays  it  is  rendered  less  fit  foF 
supplying  the  plants  with  food.  I  have  tried  planting  in 
old  decayed  tan,  but  the  plants  made  very  little  progress  r 
the  fruit  also  was  of  inferior  size.  Foreigntan  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  soon  decays." 

Afterwards  it  underwent  some  variations.. 

**  Thinking,  however,  a  great  improvement  might  Be 
made  in  this  method  of  planting  out  into  the  tan,  I  tried 
the  following  experiment,  which  fully  answered  ray  expec- 
tations : — At  the  time  the'plants  were  showing  fruit,  I 
added  two  or  three  inches  of  fresh  tan  all  over  the  roots  of 
twenty,  beating  it  down  with  the  spade,  and  the  beneficial- 
result  was  seen  in  the  swelling  of  their  fruit.  By  the  time 
this  was  cut,  the  suckers  then  growing  on  all  the  plants 
were  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  had  I  then  known  the 
value  of  their  produce,  by  letting  them  remain  attached  to 
the  old  stools,  their  second  fruit  might  have  been  ripened 
by  the  following  October." 

The  reason  why  tan  is  found  a  better  plunging  material' 
than  anything  else,  is,  in  Mr.  Hamilton'^s  opinion,  its- 
warmness ;  for  he  found  that  the  best  kind  of  compost 
was  too  cold.  And  this  we  quite  believe.  But  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  tan  would  be  found  better  than  rich 
soil,  if  bottom-heat  were  supplied  by  hot-water  gutters. 
We  should  expect  it  would  not. 

Upon  the  importance  of  watering  overhead  with  warm 
water,  Mr.  Hamilton  much  insists.  Indeed,  he  also  keeps 
the  atmosphere  damper  than  is  usually  thought  necessary. 
At  page  Co  he  says — "  I  only  water  the  plants  over  their 
leaves  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house, 
which  ought  to  be  done  whilst  the  sun  is  still  shining  on 
the  glass,  before  its  rays  are  much  diminished,  tlius  causing 
the  heated  particles  of  the  water,  which  have  been  sprinkled 
inside  the  house,  to  convert  the  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere into  a  state  of  humidity,  which  being  inhaled  by  the 
respiratory  organs,  into  the  assimilating  system,  will  assist 
the  plant  to  promote  those  secretions  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  maintaining  it  in  health  and  vigour.  It  is  also  of 
much  importance  that  the  atmosphere  be  kept  moist 
during  the  day,  by  throwing  plenty  of  water  in  the  alleys 
and  other  vacuities  j  the  humidity  arising  therefrom  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  thus  the  respiration  and 
perspiration  of  fluids  being  perpetuated  day  and  night,  will 
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tend  greatly  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigorous  giowing  state." 
And  in  another  place  he  writes  thus — "  My  motive  for 
supplying  the  plant  with  a  sufficiency  of  water,  by  syring- 
ing over  the  leaves,  is  twofold  ;  first,  I  believe  tlie 
epidermis  of  the  Pine  to  be  very  porous,  and  therefore 
capable  of  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  its  food  by  that 
process.     Thus  I  syringe  with  tepid  water,"  &c. 

la  this  practice  of  pouring  water  on  the  leaves,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  I\Ir.  H.  is  right — alccrlain  seasons — that  is 
to  say,  when  the  plants  are  growing  fast ;  for  that  is  what 
naturally  happens  to  them,  and  what  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  their  leaves  is  manifestly  intended  for.  But  we 
greatly  fear  that  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  qiia'iii/ 
of  the  fruit,  if  followed  up  after  the  blossoms  are  withered 
and  swelling  begins.  At  that  period,  Nature  gives  the 
Pine-apnle  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  doubtless 
required  to  bring  out  its  rich  secretions  ;  and  all  the 
moisture  it  obtains  is  from  the  soil. 

We  should  like  to  hear,  from  disinterested  persons,  what 
the  quality^  that  is  flavour,  of  the  Thornfield  Pines  has 
really  proved  to  be.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  reserve  some 
more  special  remarks  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  for  another 
opportunity. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Arctostaphvlos  pl'n'gens.  Pung:cnt  Bearberry.  {Evergreen 
S7irt/5!)Encacere.  Decandria  Monogynia. — This  seems  to  be  a 
common  Mexican  shrub,  for  it  cccurs  in  most  collections  from 
that  country.  In  appearance  it  is  e.\tremely  like  Arctostapliylos 
toraentosa,  and  an  insufficient  examinatinn  of  dried  specimens 
Jed  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  that  plant.  Thefresb 
specimens  show,  however,  that  in  addition  to  a  want  of  the  long 
beard-like  hairs  of  the  branches  of  A.  toiiientosa,  this  species  has 
the  awns  of  the  anthers  longer  than  tlie  anthers  themselves,  and 
only  seven  ctlls  to  tlie  ovary  instead  of  ten.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  parden  of  the  Horticultnral  Society  by  Mr.  Hartweg-,  who 
foQotl  it  in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  TOOO  to  90u0  feet  above 
the  sea.  forming  an  evergreen  shrub  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
B  reddish  brown  smooth  stem  and  branches,  and  veryhard  wood. 
It  was  common  about  Guanaxuato,  Real  del  Monte,  Bolanos,  and 
Oaxaca,  and  is  known  there  under  the  namo  of  "  Pinguica"  or 
*•  Manzanilla,"  according  to  that  Botanist.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  proved,  in  cultivation,  to  be  a  ncatlittle  half-hardy  or 
possibly  hardy  evergreen  slinib,  growing  two  or  three  feet  hit;!), 
Butitis  one  of  those  uncertain  plants  which  will  die  suddenly 
dou-ing  the  hot  weather  in  July  and  August,  cs]iecially  after  a  few 
hours' rain,  if  planted  in  the  open  border,  although  it  may  have 
been  previously  in  the  highest  state  of  health  and  vigour.  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  has  had  the  management  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  has  given  us  tlic  following  note  concern- 
ing its  management-—"  It  seldom  can  be  kept  alive  for  more  than 
two  or  three  seasons  after  being  raised  from  seeds,  even  in  pots, 
unless  treated  in  the  following  manner:— The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pans,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  to  whicli 
should  ba  added  a  small  portion  of  decomposed  cow-dung:,  and 
placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame.  They  soon  come  up  if  sown  in 
the  spring  or  summer,  but  if  sown  late  in  the  autumn  the  seeds 
lie  in  the  soil  until  the  following  spring  before  tliey  vegetate. 
■Wbcn  up.  and  before  they  make  a  rough  leaf,  prick  them  off  into 
a  fresh  pan  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  in  which  the 
eeed  was  sown,  Afterwartis  keep  them  shut  up  close  and  well 
fihaded,  and  fin^.Uy  pot  tlicm  off  singly  when  they  have  m^de 
three  or  four  pr'^per  leaves,  giving  them  at  once  a  sliift  in  to  larger 
pots,  and  return  them  to  the  frame,  which  should  now  have  the 
back  turned  to  the  sun,  and  be  kept  close  for  a  few  weeks;  air 
not  being  given  at  any  time  until  tlie  plants  are  fairly  started 
and  growing  again.  Afterwards  remove  the  lights  entirely 
daring  the  night  time,  and  keep  them  on  quite  close  In  the  day, 
daring  the  summer  and  autumn.  When  the  nights  become  wet 
and  frosfy,  remove  the  jjlants  to  a  cold  pit  fur  the  winter,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light  ami  air  andnodamp."— Bw^a7i!Ca^/Ji"^'(i-^(?)-, 

Berbkris  PALLIDA.  Palc  Ash-lcavcd  Berberry.  (Evergreen 
Shn£ZTi'~Bet^tracezo.  Hexandria  i\Ionogynia. — Tothe  pinnated, 
or  Aih-leavcd,  Berberries,  fornicrly  miscalled  Mahoniap,  Mr. 
Hartweg  has  been  able  to  add  seven  new  Mexican  species, 
among  which  is  the  plant  now  described.  In  its  native  country 
it  forms  an  evergreen  shiub  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  is 
foand  but  sparingly  near  Cardonai  and  Ziniapan,  on  mountains 
thinly  covered  with  Ptnus  Llaveana.  Mr.  Hrirtweg  also  met 
■with  It  near  the  hot  springs  of  Atotoniico  El  Grandi",  but  no- 
where in  any  quantity.  Thfit  gentleman  informs  us  that  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  dry  hard  leaves,  and  pale  yellow 
flowers  J  and  that  the  wood  is  also  of  a  lighter  colour  tlian  in 
any  other  species.  In  our  gardens  its  appearance  is  vastly  im- 
proved, and  it  will  probably  prove  as  liandsome  as  others.  It 
grows  freely  v.\\er\  polled  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  l-af- 
mould,  to  which  is  added  a  small  portion  of  rough  bone-dust. 
Being  at  present  extremely  rare,  it  has  not  been  tried  in  the 
open  border;  but  ihe  appearance  of  the  plant  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  at  least  as  hardy  as  B.  fascicularis.  Up  to 
the  preeent  time,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hcirticultural  Society,  it 
has  b^en  kept  in  a  cold  pit.  It  may  be  increased  like  the  other 
pinnated  kinds,  by  grafting  on  the  common  B.  aquifolium  either 
in  spring  or  autumn,  whin  the  young  shoots  are  nearly  hard  ; 
bat  bilherlo  the  plant  lias  not  shown  the  least  disposition  to 
make  any  lateral  shoots,  although  three  feet  high.  It  will,  no 
doabt,  bu  increased  hereafter  by  stcds,  which  are  likely  to  be 
profiaccd  freely  when  the  plants  get  older ;  as  yet  the  Berries 
have  had  no  j-ecds  in  them.  It  floweis  during  the  months  of 
Janoary  and  February,  if  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  July 
ripcna  its  lung  erect  spikes  of  deep  purple  Berries. — Botanical 
Register. 


Miscellaneous. 

Propagation  f'f  Planls  bij  C'trcuinj.oJiion.*^ — The  fol- 
loning  mode  is  prai:tited  by  M.  Fonlup,  at  Mont-Crisoo- 
He  procures  a  cpiantity  of  smaTT  tin  cases  of  a  conical 
form,  like  the  upper  part  of  a  funnel,  2|  inches  in  length, 
and  2^  iochea  wide  at  top,  narro;\'ing  towards  the  lower 
part  till  only  BnlficiLiit  room  is  left  for  the  introduction 
of  the  shoot  or  brancli  intended  to  iTe  propagated,  Tlase 
CODCS  are  8Up])fjrted  on  rods,  to  which  tliey  are  secured 
by  wire.  Commencing  with  tlie  central  branches,  the 
leases  are  taken  from  tlic  parts  wliich  tht;  tin  is  intended 
to  inclose.     The  branch   is  cut  two-thirds  througli,  as  in 

*  ThU  term  was  employed  by  early  writcru  on  gardc-nrng,  but 
hM  latterly  fallen  into  dihiKic.  In  the  "  IIi»>tory  ^f  the  Iropa- 
gnt'um  and  Improvement  ut  Vrptt;iblc»  by  the  concurrence  of 
Art  and  Nature,"  by  R-jbcrl  Stiarrock,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  I C*)i,  Inyprin?  anil  clrciimpo^itlon  arc  thus  defined: — 
"  Ctrciimpo^Uion  l«akind  of  layinir;  the  difference  in,  that  in 
thi«,  the  mool'l  in  home  up  to  the  hough  which  in  to  be  taken 
e-ff;  In  U)  Inc.  the  bough  Is  to  be  dciircic^cd  Into  the  mould.  Sncli 
plant*  are  propJijifiblc  thH  way  that  might  take  by  laying,  but 
that  the  tirjnchcN  «re  ton  far  ri*cn  fr*  in  the  ground  to  be  laid 
•loni-  tbirein;  dihI  thercf'^irc  It  beeomeH  ntccii»ary,  Blncc  th>  y 
Cftnt.ot  fcloop  to  the  curlh,  that  the  earth  Kh'juiU  he  lifted  u;i  to 
tbcm." 


layering;  and  being  inclosed  by  the  funnel  the  latter  is 
well  packed  with  moss.  Moisture,  necessary  for  favour- 
ing the  emission  of  roots,  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  bottle 
from  which  the  bottom  is  struck  oif  and  the  neck  fur- 
nished with  a  cork,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  a  small 
pigeon's  feather  or  bit  of  wool,  to  form  a  syphon,  by 
means  of  which  the  moss  is  kept  in  a  proper  state  of 
moisture.  The  plants  on  which  the  operation  is  made 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  partially  shaded  by  trees  during  tlie 
first  month.  Hard-wooded  plants  are  propagated  in  this 
way  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June;  and 
the  branches  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
end  of  September.  Soft-wooded  plants  may  be  operated 
upon  in  March,  and  the  plants  taken  off  in  June,  or  in 
the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  in  which  case  the 
plants  may  be  taken  off,  if  sufficiently  rooted,  in  the  end 
of  September.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  branches  are  sufficiently  rooted  pre- 
viously to  their  being  separated.  This  is  easily  done  by 
opening  up  the  edges  of  the  tin.  When  the  branches  are 
found  to  be  su/Hciently  rooted  they  are  potted  off  without 
removing  the  Moss  by  which  the  roots  are  surrounded. 
Being  moderately  watered,  they  are  immediately  placed 
under  glass,  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  kept  shut  up  for  a 
fortnight.  They  are  then  gradually  exposed,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  tlie  shade  of  large  trees,  so  that  only 
half  the  rays  of  the  sun  shall  reach  them.  In  this 
manner  M.  Fonlup  obtained  from  one  stool  of  Pittosporum 
sinense,  52  well-rooted  plants  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months,  by  means  of  30  tin  cones.  He  also  employs  the 
latter  for  invigorating  weak  branches,  and  for  increasing 
the  size  of  fruits. — Revue  Horlicolc,  for  Sept.,  1843.  ]| 

M^N'ab  Testimonial. — At  a  dinner  lately  given  to  Mr. 
M'Nab,  the  following  articles  were  presented  as  the 
result  of  the  late  subscriptions,  viz.,  a  silver  snulT-boz 
enclosing  a  draft  for  400^.,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bank  ;  also  another  snuff-box  fashioned  like  a  Scotch 
Thistle,  and  formed  out  of  the  root  of  a  Scottish 
Bamboo,  grown  by  Mr.  M'Nab  in  the  Botanic  Garden; 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  cane  from  which  it  was  taken 
grew  to  the  height  of  40  ft  ,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months.  A  silver  salver,  silver  divider,  and  silver  sugar- 
basin  were  likewise  presented  to  Mrs.  M'Nab,  and  a 
work-box  bearing  au  inscription  was  given  to  Miss  M'Nab, 
who  has  drawn  a  well  executed  portrait  of  her  father, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  every  subscriber. 

African  Guano. — We  lately  announced  the  arrival  of 
African  guano  at  Liverpool.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  to  give  its  analysis,  as  obtained  by 
Mr.  Huson  of  Liverpool. 

Guano  from  Ichaboe,  Western  Africa. 
Moisture  (water)  .....     i5-5 

Free  Ammonia  .  .  .  .  .       G'5 

Ammoniacal  salts,  chiefly  urate  and  phosphate  of 

ammonia         ,  .  .  .  .  .     52      ,. 

Carbonate  of  lime        .  .  .  .  .6 

Orginic  (animal)  matter,  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  an  inappreciable 
amount  of  silica         .  .  -^  .  .19 


[If  this  analysis  is  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  substance  is  of  great  value.] 

Ilamhurgh  Botanical  Garden. — The  friends  of  Mr. 
Edward  Oito,  son  of  the  botanical  veteran,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  he  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Hamburgh  Botanical  Garden,  an  establishment  provided 
by  the  government  of  that  republic,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  our  science.  Mr.  Otio  will  assume 
his  office  in  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  it  is,  as  he 
writes  to  correspondents,  his  wish  and  hope  to  keep  up 
au  active  and  useful  intercourse  with  his  many  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  wafer. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOnSE.CONSERVATOniES,  &c. 

PaopAGATiov  and  potting  will  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  here  for  tlie  next  six  weeks;  attcniion  must  also  now 
be  directed  lo  training  and  regulating  the  young  growths  of 
climbers  ai'd  oilier  free-growing  plants.  Newly  potted  plants  do 
not  want  much  water  until  they  are  more  established  in  the  fresh 
soil ;  bulbs  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe  brought  in  for  forcing  may  be 
potted,  if  they  rcqa.ro  it,  when  their  leaves  are  half  grown,  but 
never  pot  them  when  they  are  at  rest;  the  heat  and  moisture 
may  be  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

Conservatory.— The  temptation  to  collect  all  plants  in  flower 
into  this  houKe  being  great,  you  may  be  led  into  error,  by  crowd- 
ing them  too  much  at  this  early  season;  crowding  plants  in 
winter  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
dormant  state  this  is  of  less  consequence,  but  now  i  hat  they  are 
in  active  prowth,  unless  they  have  room  to  admit  light  and  air 
among  them,  they  soon  spindle  up  '  ut  of  all  shape  and  propor- 
t'on  ;  except  on  fine  days,  little  air  is  necessary  for  this  house  in 
March,  and  might  prove  very  injurious  to  tender  flowers. 
Camellia  blossoTiis  are  as  soon  affected  as  any  by  cold  currents ; 
damp  the  paths  in  the  evening,  and  light  gentle  fires  at  night 
while  the  weather  keeps  cold,  and  do  not  let  the  temperature 
get  bch'w  .10°  for  the  season. 

Greenh<ivse.—'\  he  great  facility  and  economy  of  heating  ranges 
of  pits  now,  and  the  superior  manner  Ir  which  plants  grow  in 
such  pits,  will  do  away  with  greenhouses  altoj-ethcr  in  a  few 
years  J  this  will  make  a  great  improvement  in  small  places, 
where  all  the  plants  are  now  pnckcil  tngethcr  in  a  neat  little 
Ercenliouse,  and  where  many  of  them  die  yearly,  under  the 
greaftht  care  that  can  be  given  them ;  such  little  greenhouses 
will  thin  he  devoted  to  plants  in  (lower  only,  except  pcrliaps  a 
(l-w  good  fpccimen  plauiR  in  winter.  In  tlic  meantime  keep 
thishnnscna  cool  as  possible— our  nigbtn  are  too  long  yet,  and 
we  have  too  little  sun  to  preserve  early  growths  properly  (  gn-at 
attention  la  necessary  in  watering  here  now,  as  the  plants  uoon 
get  dry  In  fine  weather. 

Fiirring-jntfi.—Uu\b-i  of  the  Amaryllin  tribe,  or  other  kinds 
broiiglit  In  for  forcing,  often  make  fine  large  Iuhvch,  but  Bhuw  no 
blossom,  nndonthTit  account  any  out  of  iho  way  place  iHlhonght 
goodenooKh  for  lliem  aftcrwams;  hut  llic  Ices  Iheae  are  dispohud 
to  bloom  the  morerare  Is  ncccPfinry  to  cultivate  them,  to  cxpri»e 
their  leaves  HH  rniich  m  possible  tothe  Ii(;ht,  lo  kcc  that  they 
have  nplthtr  ton  much  or  llitlc  wal<r,  and  that  their  pots  are 
well  drained;  turly  loam,  with  a  Utile  leaf-mould  and  Hand,  sui[»i 
a  groat  many  of  these  ;  peat  Is  injurious  to  some  of  Iho  mure 


delicate  sorts  of  them,  while  the  most  tender  of  the  Jndaeeaj 
will  live  only  In  light  peat.  Always  keep  up  a  good  moist  grow- 
ing heat,  of  from  6o°  to  80"  in  these  pits  fr..m  this  time,  and 
smoke  them  as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  fly  appears,  but  avoid 
strong  doaes:  better  do  it  often  and  give  a  little  at  a  time.— iJ  J3 
11. -FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-duor  Oipartment. 
Ip  the  directions  of  former  Calendars  relative  to  seed-sowing 
nave  been  attcnrted  tc,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sow  any  more 
'^  f^'^'^^"^ '  ^"-'^  '^  "'^*'  ^  general  collcclion  must  be  got  in  with- 
out delay.  The  last  few  days,  thoiigh  they  have  been  piercingly 
cold,  have  been  favourable  for  the  performance  of  out-door 
operations,  and  thougli  the  ground  is  in  tolerable  good  condi- 
tion, It  will  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  riikc  much  on  the  beds 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  It  will,  iiowever.  be  well  on  heavy 
land,  to  hoe  it  deeply,  so  as  to  got  as  great  a  depth  as  possible  in 
a  Jree  pulverised  state  prior  to  planting  out  the  half-hardy  plants. 
Kecently.transplanted  annuals  will  suffer  much  during  these 
p-irching  winds,  if  they  are  not  protected  by  a  few  blanches  or 
some  other  contrivance.  Ply  the  broom  and  roller  vigilantly, 
both  on  the  lawns  and  walks,  and  above  all  things  get  the  Grass 
cut  wel  into  the  ••  bottom"  before  the  middle  of  next  month,  or 
you  Will  be  troubled  witli  it  throughout  the  season.  Snowdrops 
arc  now  on  the  wane,  therefore  remove  the  flowers,  and 
strengthen  the  bloom  for  another  season.  These  simple  things 
though  they  take  good  care  of  themselves,  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
little  cultivation. 

R<ic!m'ark.~Th\^.  where  it  is  covered  with  plants,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficultthings  in  the  gurdrn  to  manage,  without  the  plants 
being  destroyed  on  llie  one  hand,  or  acharacter  of  stiff  formality 
miparted  to  it  on  the  other.  In  regulating  the  plants  avoid 
everything  like  formality,  and  while  you  keep  each  plant  in  due 
bounds,  do  not,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  distort  the  symmetrv 
of  Nature.  A  Utile  fresh  peat  or  leaf-mould  may  be  added  as  a 
top-dressing  to  the  more  choice  of  the  Alpine  plants,  and  a  few 
seeds  of  tmiUng  annuals  may  be  sown  in  any  vacant  places. 

Pits  and  Fraj?2f5.— Many  of  the  established  and  more  hardy 
plants  in  these  structures  may  now  be  removed  to  temporary 
pits  to  make  room  for  the  spring-struck  stuck,  which  are  now 
being  daily  polted  off.  Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Errington  three  weeks  back,  which,  though 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  best  metropolitan 
cultivators,  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration.  For  my 
own  part  I  imagine  that  plants  should  not  be  kept  in  a  perfectly 
bhadcd  situation  from  this  time  unt  1  June,  merely  because  it 
happens  to  be  good  treatment  for  them  from  November  until 
March,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  a  perfectly  dormant  stale.  My 
practice,  which  extends  to  upwards  of  20,000  plants  annually,  is 
to  get  the  plants  growing  as  soon  as  the  natural  season  will  in- 
duce them  to  do  so,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  that  rusty  appearaece 
which  is  always  attendant  upon  plants  that  have  been  shaded 
for  a  (qw  weeks  after  they  arc  first  planted  out.  Proceed  with 
potting  cff,  and  do  not  permit  any  vacant  space  in  the  propa- 
gating frame  until  you  have  more  plants  than  you  require  for 
bedding  out.— TF.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  boisterous  winds  of  March  are  anything  but  congenial 
to  Florists'  Flowers;  and  the  frosts  that  we  may  constantly  ex- 
pect, must  be  guarded  against  with  redoubled  care;  for  every 
Florist  knows  that  more  havoc  is  made  amongst  their  coUectiona 
during  the  present  month,  than  at  any  period  of  the  year.  The 
Auricula  is  very  susceptible  of  cold  when  expanding  its  bios- 
Eonis;  and,  should  the  temperature  of  the  frame  get  too  low,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  (and  wiih  some  sorts  wholly  impos- 
sible), that  they  are  enabled  to  bloom.  The  crop  or  stock  of 
Carnation  layers  is  much  below  the  average,  many  growers 
complaining  sadly  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  When  the 
nights  are  likely  to  be  fine,  Ihe  frames  ought  to  be  left  open,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  hardened  preparatory  to  their  removal  into 
blooming  pots.  Very  few  Ranunculuses  ought  now  to  be  out  of  the 
ground.  Seed  may  still  be  sown  with  success.  Pinks  appear  to 
have  been  rathc-i  affected  by  the  late  winds  ;  all  cracks  iu  the  bed 
must  be  closed,  and  Ihe  plants  looked  over  after  frosts,  and  fas- 
tened. Puli/nntltiises  are  rapidly  growing  ;  care  must  be  taken  to 
trapsnails  and  other  insects  injurious  to  the  forthcoming  blos- 
soms. Under  this  heail  we  may  just  observe,  that  "  wi:"  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  askinp:  fictitious  questions  on  the  Polyanthus, 
and  then  **  modestly"  answering  them  ourselves.  Punsies. — 
Would  amateurs  andcallivatora  for  sale  discard  from  their  slocks 
all  varieties  with  undecided  body-colours,  flimsy  petals,  and  bad 
forms,  oi:e  half  the  flowers  in  the  published  li-~-ts  of  the  present 
sear-on  wouM  he  ejected.  We  arc  rather  fastidious  in  the  matter 
o!  PansiCs;  but  the  loUowing  may  be  relied  on  as  prime  show- 
flowers,  combining  shai-e,  purity  of  ground,  and  distinctness  of 
colour,  joined  to  perfect  murliing  :  — Pearson's  Millon,  Sobieski, 
Maegiailh  and  Black  Prince,  Gibbons's  Uelle  du  Monde,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Sovereign,  Uuft's  Enchanter,  and  Bridesmaid. — 
T.  F.  W. 

IV.- PINERIES,  VINERIE.=;,  &C. 

Pinery.— V-'H\\  the  increased  light  t!ie  plants  now  enjoy,  they 
will  bear  a  greater  degree  of  excitement  by  b  ttom-heat,  as  well 
as  a  warmer  atmosphere.  Tne  fruiting  plants  may  now  have  a 
bottom- heat  of  85°  at  a  depth  of  9  inelicsfrom  the  surface.  If  the 
heat  exceed  95°  at  the  ahovc  dciAh,  it  will  be  requisite  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  tau  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  or  to  u-^e  some  other 
means  lo  let  the  heat  escape.  The  plants  intended  to  fruit  in 
the  autumn  should  have  from  SO''  to  S5°  of  bottom-heat,  and  the 
same  lor  the  younger  successions-.  The  safest  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  boitum  heat  is  by  the  thermometer.  The 
heat-sticks  in  common  use  do  very  well  (or  practised  men,  but 
the  unpractised  should  not  depend  upon  them,  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  careful  that  the  bottom-heat  is  of  a 
proper  degree.  Shude  those  plants  potted  in  February  only 
dui  ing  verv  clear  sunshine.  Be  careful  not  to  tivc  much  v.  ater 
to  newly-potted  plants,  till  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  rooting 
freclv. 

Viii'-ri/.—Mtertd  to  the  directions  given  last  week  with  regard 
to  thinning,  tying,  and  stopping.  1-ook  well  to  the  state  of  the 
heating  material  on  the  outside  borders  ;  for,  if  the  heat  is  allowed 
to  decline  now,  it  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  Vines  and 
crop.  Any  healthy  Vinos,  but  not  ot  good  kinds,  should  be 
inarched  before  the  wood  g^ts  too  old. 

Pcach-Uouse.—C  ntinue  the  tre;itmcnt  recommended  last  week. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  force  Peaches,  Apricots,  or  Cherries,  in 
pots  next  season,  and  some  suitable  plants  have  to  be  provided, 
it  should  he  no  lon^jcr  defvrrctl.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  some 
good  maiden  plants  every  year  to  succeed  any  that  arc  becommg 
useless. 

Figs  and  C/teiries.—^cc  last  week's  Calendar. 

il/t'/oHA-.- Many  will  now  be  preparing  to  plant  out  their  first 
Melon  plants,  and  it  is  indispensable  to  success  that  the  plants 
be  slr.iiig  and  healthy  at  piantii'g.  Tukc  care  that  the  heat  is 
"sweet,"  and  that  the  soil  id  in  a  medium  slate  of  dryness. 
Those  i)lants  turned  out  in  February  ought  now  to  be  rooting 
freely.  If  ihe  roots  arc  appearing  through  the  hills  or  ndge 
upon  which  they  arc  planted,  encourage  them  hy  adding  A  tew 
incliCH  in  depth  of  soil  of  a  rough  tui  fy  Icxturc;  the  soil  should 
be  of  the  same  heat  as  that  in  which  the  plants  arc  growing. 
Keep  the  shoots  in  theU'  proper  position  by  lying  or  pressing 
down.— G.  /''. 

V.-IIARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

PyalccUng  Pcnrhes  and  Apricots.— A  temporary  wood  coping,  of 
from  12  to  15  Inches  In  width,  Ih  of  great  ndvarilage.  Screens  ol 
woollen  netting  or  thin  bunting  are  itieferable  to  thicker 
materials,  as  when  the  la'.tcr  are  uii-d  they  must  bo  drawn  Up  or 
ahide  once  a  day,  when  tho  bl^hHom  or  fruit  Is  as  apt  to  suflcr 
from  unobstructed  bright  sunHhhic  i\a  from  eliglit  frobta.  V\  nerc 
these  materials  are  v/anling,  or  too  cxpenBlvc,  a  go'id  o"»9"y"^° 
will  he  found  in  Btraw  ropc^,  twisted  rough,  so  us  to  li;"ve  imrt 
of  the  straw  hanging  out;  these,  18  inches  scpnrato  from  cacii 
other,  and  fastened  to  poles  y  feet  opart,  coiibtilntc  a  goon  pro- 
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tecUon.  Apricot-blossoms  appear  to  be  very  thin  in  tliis  nei^h- 
hoarhood,  owiiig^to  the  wood  being  impcrrectly  rippned.  Pntm'ns 
end  iVai7iH?.  -Finish  all  sorts  as  soon  as  possible.  Planting  should 
now  be  attended  to,  in  favourable  weather.  All  young  trees 
should  have  their  roots  immersed  in  a  puddle  as  snr.n  as 
taken  up,  to  prevent  the  young  fibres  being  dried  up.  Cnrrols. 
Parsnips,  and  Oninns.Sow  the  first  main  crops,  it  not  alieady 
done.  In  wet  stitf  soils,  cover  the  seeds  with  some  dry  fioil. 
Sow  almost  everything  in  rows,  and  then  any  one  may 
clean  and  thin.  Beet,  Suls?/,  and  Scorznnera. — Sow  a  little  of 
each  for  early  use.  Pot'itoe^.—Get  in  the  main  early  crops. 
Spring  ones  may  be  planted  in  beds  intended  for  late  Celery,  as 
previously  recommended.  Pits  and  Fiames.  —  Kcep  up  the  heat 
to  Cucumbers.  Grow  them  quick,  if  you  want  crisp  fruit.  Give 
plenty  of  air  to  Pulatoes,  Carrots,  Sec,  in  order  that  the  frames 
may  be  removed  sliortly  for  other  purposes.— /I.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods.— There  will  be  nothing  particular  to  do  in  this  de- 
partment but  what  has  been  previously  recumir.ended,  till  the 
bark  season  commences. 

Coppice.— J^ow  that  the  weather  seems  to  be  more  farourable, 
all  the  work  recommended  to  be  done  at  this  sea'^on  in  former 
Numbers,  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  convenient.  Cutting 
of  hedges,  corf  rods,  poles,  &c.,  will  do  well  (or  some  time  yer, 
particularly  liirch,  and  some  of  the  more  copious  bleeding  kimis. 
Yuung  Pluntali<in^.— Works  previously  recommended  should 
be  forwarded  with  all  possible  haste.  When  the  ground  ia  a 
little  firm,  aud  before  it  becomes  too  hard,  go  over  all  rcwly- 
planted  trees,  and  placing  them  upright  fasten  them  firmly  in 
ihe  ground  by  various  means,  accoiding  to  size  aud  other  cir- 
cumstances; also  mulch  any  choice  sorts. 

He'lge  rou-s.— Negltct  nothihg  that  requires  doing  at  this 
season,  which  has  rcpcntcdly  been  adverted  to  in  previous  Nos. 

Nurseri/  TT'or/f.— As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  favourable  state, 
proceed  with  all  necessary  work  ;  complete  the  planting  oi  seed- 
lings, and  small  plants  taken  up.  Plant  Larch  and  early  budding 
Itinds  first;  sow  seeds,  kernels,  nuts,  &c.  of  forest-trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fasten  all  newly-planted  trees  and  cuttings,  thathave 
been  lifted  up  by  frost,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  favourable 
Etate.— TK.  B.  
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Notices  to  CorrespoTtdents. 

An'k:moxes. — B.  V. — Procure  some  good  sandy  loam  and  well- 
decomposed  cowdung,  and  mix  them  in  the  proportion  of  threc- 
fouiths  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  If  the  loam  is  stiff, 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  sand,  to  make  it  free.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  compost,  procure  some  21-sized  pots,  and 
drain  them  witli  a  few  potsherds,  putting  over  them  a  layer  of 
fine  charcoal,  which  is  excellent  for  bulbs,  iudcpendont  of  its 
preventing  the  a^lmission  of  worms.  Then  pot  your  roots  of 
Anemones  and  Tigridins,  putting  three  or  four  roots  (less  or 
more,  according  to  their  size)  in  each  pot,  and  placing  the  pots 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  where  they  will  be  free  from  frost  and 
damp.  When  they  aie  up,  admit  air  freely  in  fine  days,  other- 
wise they  will  become  drawn  and  will  not  flower  well,  nor  will 
they  remain  long  in  flower.  After  tliey  have  done  flowering, 
remove  them  to  a  shady  situation,  and  supply  tliem  plentifully 
with  water  at  first,  reducing  it  as  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  and,  finally,  allowing  them  to  become  quite  dry,  in 
which  state  they  may  remain  all  the  winter.  Some  of  the 
Anemones  might  be  potted  in  the  autumn  for  an  cariitr  bloom. 
The  bulbs  of  Tigridia  keep  muchbetterall  the  winter  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  ilry  suilin  the  pots  they  were  grown  iii.^ 

AsPARAc-ts.— PoH/o'i/H/uis.  — Now  is  thc  time  to  prepare  )  our 
beds  for  sowing  the  seed;  but  it  is  getting  too  late  toplaat  the 
beds  with  seedlings.  Sea  water  is  most  advantageously 
applied  when  the  summer  thoots  are  about  6  inches  high. 

Al'rici'las  — .J  StiiAcr(',c-r.— Aithnugh  a  Cowslip  and  a  dark 
Auricula  were  plauied  in  conjanction,  the  colour  of  the  blossom 
of  the  Cowslip  would  not  partake  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
Auricula  blnuni.t 

Bees.— ^J  Litdy.~\  •'  Xutt's  hive  "  does  not  prevent  Bee-i  from 
swarming.  Tlie  unusual  proportion  of  drones  in  Ihe  old  stock 
was  an  evil,  but  the  greatest  was  being  weakened  by  its 
offspring  and  the  bad  season.  The  supply  uf  food  in  autumn 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient.  Probably  many  of  the 
Bees  were  induced  to  leave  the  hive  on  aceoant  of  the  mildness 
of  the  winter,  and  perished  in  search  of  food.  Those  that  died 
iu  the  hive  would  be  cast  out  by  the  famished  inmates.  The 
empty  combs  will  be  of  great  use  when  the  hive  is  replenished 

again  with  another  swarm.— J.  W. j,  7'.— The  single-leaf 

hive  is  the  best  for  experiments.  A  good  plan  of  it  is  given  in 
Dr.  Bevan's  work  on  Bees.  But  if  you  wish  a  wooden  hive 
with  windows,  merely  for  observing  the  insec's  at  work,  and 
expect  part  of  their  treasure.  The  cjllateral,  or  PoUsh  hives  arc 
thebesr.  You  ought,  howcvL-r,  to  be  careful  in  purchasing  a 
hive,  as  some  aic  made  more  for  show  than  real  utility.  Mr. 
Wighton,  in  his  book  nn  Bets,  mentions  a  very  simple  plan  of 
conitiucting  a  Polish  hive. — W. 

BBsr.— -J.  IF.- The  sweet  flavour  in  the  root  seems  to  depend 
much  on  the  soil ;  for  thc  best  sorts  will  taste  earthy  in  some 
gardens,  where  inferior  kinds  are  not  so.  The  red  Cas- 
teloaudary,  when  it  can  be  obtained  genuine,  is  best  coloured  ; 
and  it  ia  much  esteemed  for  its  superior  flavour.  It  is  small 
in  its  whole  habit,  and,  occupying  little  space,  may  be  sown 
closer  than  other  kinds.  Beet  requires  a  deep,  ric'.i,  ar.d  rather 
light  soil,  to  prevent  its  growing  forked;  and  being  imp:\lient 
of  frost,  it  should  not  be  sown  until  all  danger  of  destruction 
from  that  is  over.J 

Books.— £.  B.  nm=c  consult  the  advertisements. C— Glen- 
dinning  on  the  Pine- Apple  by  all  means. I5g. — Xo  man  can 

be  a  good  gardener  by  leading  books.  Gardening,  like  all 
arts,  requires  practical  experience.  Loudon's  "Suburban 
Horticulturist" may  perhaps  answer  as  well  as  any. 

Broccoli. — Bam!/lei:—See  p,  152.  j 


Burnt  Earth. —  Rural  Chemistry. — All  plants  will  be  the  better 

for  this,  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
Celery   and  Celeriac. — RamUer, — It  will  be  worth  while  to 
grow,  or  at  leai»t  attempt  to  grow,  Ccleriac  instead  of  Celery  if 
you   prefer  using  the  former;  but  if  your  soil  be  not  adapted 
for  it,  that  is,  if  it  be  a  rich  loam,  and  not  sandy,  yon  will  find 
its  cultivation  will  be  a  more  diflicult  matter  than  that  of  pre- 
venting your  Celery  from  "running  away  or  piping. ''|| 
CiiARCOAi.. — S.  S.  S.,  and  OtheiS.—V/e  v/ant  much  a  good  and 
cheap  contrivance  for  charring  charcoal,  peat,  and  similar  sub- 
stances.    At  present,  every  one  must  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment.    The  principle  is,  to    form  the  charcoal  with  as  little 
access  of  air  as  can  be  secured  j  otherwise,  the  woody  mattL-r 
w.U  be  reduced  to  ashes.     Possibly,  the  cheapest  contrivance 
in  the  long  run,  would  he  to  construct  an  iron  chamber,  into 
whichthe  wood,  ^c.  can  be  introduced,  and  then  to  surround 
the  chamber  with  fire.      A    small   chimney  or   neck   in  the 
chamber,  would  allow  thc  smoke  and  volatile  matters  to  fly  off. 
Cli-mbers. — A  Lndy  may  cover  her  wire  trellis  with  Jasminum 
revolutttm,  Lophnspermum  scandens,  Convolvulus  major,  and 
Eccremocarpus  scaber.  t 
Engine-rooms. —  IK.  T.  W. — Nothing  but  stove  plants  will  suc- 
ceed in  an  atmosphere  of  60^  to  70°  by  day,  and  "0''  to  80°  by 
night;  and  they  not  well,  because  the  natural  tiiffcrence  of 
temperature  between  day  and  night  is  reversed.     It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  majority  of  such  plants  that  they  should  have 
a  damp  atmosphere ;  and  you   possibly  might   obtain  that  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  thick  bed  of  bog-moss  (Sphagnum)  well 
wetted,  or  in  refuse  sponge  clippings,  if  they  can   be  had, 
What  are  called    dry  stove  plants,  such   as  Aloes,  Stapclias, 
Cactuses,   Mesembryanthemums,  Echeverias,    and     the    like, 
would    suit    you    best.     Can't  you  manage   a    Ward's  case? 
In  it  you  might  grow  any  kind  of  small  stove  plants,  if  you 
can  get  light  freely. 
Figs. — D. — Two  good  varieties  of  Fig  for  the  open  wall  are,  the 
Brown  Turkey  and    the  Ihunswick.     Solongastlie  tree  you 
already  possess  hears  abundantly,  there  is  no  necessity  either 
for  cutting  it's  roots  or  allowing  it  to  ramble  above  the  wall. 
Thin  out  some  of  the  branches,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  bearing-shoots,   near   the  base.     Protect  the 
extremities,  the  hearing  portion  of  the  shoo'.s,  from  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn  most  especially. |1 
Fren'ch    Bkans.— ..4    Subscriber.— 'i\\&   cause    of    your   French 
Beans  droi-ping  their  blo!>sonis  is  no  doubt  owing  to  cold  aud 
damp  combined  j  but,  from  what  you  say,  principally  from  the 
latter.! 
Fruit-rooms.— A'.  V. — Your  fruit. room  window  should  face  the 
north,  and  it  would  he  advisable  to  have  shutters  on  it,  so  as 
to  be  opened  or  shut  as  required.! 
FuDGK. — An  Inquirer  must  permit  us  to  cla=;s  under  this  head 
the   information   he  has  received.      We  cannot  answer    the 
question  about  the  Botanic  Garden.    Why  not  write  to  Mr. 
Maund  i 
Thj;  Fig.— C/enVus.— Ifyour  Fig-tree  does  not  bear,  it  is  owing 
to  some  other  cause  than  the  advance  of  another  tree  in  its 
neighbourhood.    Caprification  is  not  required  in  this  country. 
If,  however,  your  fruit  swells  pretty  well,  and  then  drops  off, 
try  the  effect  of  moistening  the  eye  of  the  Fig  with  a  little 
sweet-oil,  at  thc  time  when  it  is  open. 
Grass  Sekds.— rvnterdulais. — The  Grass  which  smells  like  new 
Hay  is  the  Sweet  Vernal  (Anthoxanlhumodoratum; ;  hut  it  is 
of  no  use  in  a  lawn.    The  best  for  that  purpose  are  the  Crested 
Dogstail  and  Meadow  Poa.    Ccnainly  cut  down  your  Calceo- 
larias, &c.,  if  the  old  stems  are  on  them  ;  but  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  doing  so  with  the  new  shoots.    All  Greenhouse  plants 
should. be  repotted  now,  if  they  are  to  be  fine;  if  you  do  not 
care  fur  that,  you  may  let  alone  such  as  are  to  be  turned  out 
in  June. 
Heating.— JI.  S.  D.— Will  not  the  Heckfield-pit  plan  at  p.  692 
(1843),  or  another  in  to-day's  paper,  answer  your  purpose? 

They  are  both  excellent  in  different  ways. HI.  J.  R. — Your 

tank  is  unnecessarily  deep  ;  si.^  inches  are  enough.  We  do 
not  otherwise  object  to  your  propositions.  Iron  will,  how- 
ever, be  much  better  than  wood  and  stone,  if  you  do  not  mirid 
a  little  present  expense.  All,  hovi'ever,  depends  on  the  degree 
of  forcing  you  wish  for.  If  it  is  only  Co  brinji  Grapes  a  little 
forward,  then  wood  and  slate  will  do  well  enougli.  All  the 
modern  boilers  are  sufficiently  good,  and  we  shrjuUl,  for  such 
a  job  as  yours,  take  the  cheapest.  Tiieie  is  more  difl-'erence 
between  many  of  the  boilers  in  theory  than  in  practice.  A 
good  iron  boiler  well  set  is  quite  as  useful  as  one  of  copper, 
unless  you  want  to  have  it  exposed  to  view. 
Hothouse  Bulbs.— As  you  are  an  earlij  mnnber  j-ou  may  refer 
to  various  answers  to  correspondents,  and  to  the  Indexes  of 
former  Vulume.s,  fur  the  informatinn  you  seek.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  each  of  the  bulbs  you  inquire  about  has  been/w/Zy  e.'C- 
plained  on  former  occasions. 
Hothouse^.— iV.  N. — Your  plan  for  propagation  Is  unobjcction- 
able,  provided  you  can  prevent  the  materials  in  your  bed  from 
becoming  dry,  in  consequence  of  the  action  cf  the  pipes.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  place  upon  them  an  evaporiiting-pan. 
The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  is  different  from  the  common  Mu.scat, 
but  not  better. 
Insects.— Pefcr  M'lcUenzic.—TliQ  beetle  you  found  in  the  Beans 
is  the  Bruchus  granarius,  figured  and  described  in  last  year's 
Chro7uclc,  p.  183.   It  is  not  the  same  which  eats  the  edges  of  the 

Bean  leaves. R. -B.iJ.— The  instcts  in  your  Cucumber- frames 

are  the  Acarus  coleopterorum,  which  infests  beetles  inhabiting 
dung  and  putrid  animals.  They  are  conveyed  into  your 
frames,  in  all  probability,  with  the  hut  muck,  and  a  single 
diseased  beetle,  concealed  in  the  earth  or  in  a  rotten  Cucumber 
lelt  for  seed,  would  generate  myriads  of  the  Acarus  in  a  short 
space  of  time.    But  are  you  convinced  that  these  mites  eat  thc 

roots  of  the  Cucumbers?  R. /.  Took's  little  beetle,  wliichhe 

considers  a  troublesome  pest  amongst  his  Cucumber  plants,  is 
the  Hister  (Abrffius)  minutus.  Wc  believe  that  he  need  not 
apprehend  any  mischief  from  its  aijpearance;  hut  should  we  be 

mistaken,  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  his  correcting  us.  R. 

A.  F.— We  cannot  make  out  the  name  of  the  animal  complained 
of  as  a  pest  in  his  Cucumber  frame? ;  but  if  he  will  favour  us 

with  specimens,  we  will  advise  liim  on  the  su)>ject.ii. 

A  Lady's  Pelargonium-leaves  have  been  eaten  by  some  animal 
iiifiiiiiely  larger  than  those  which  were  detected  by  licr;  but 
whether  thc  culprit  be  the  caterpillar  of  some  moth,  or  a  slug 
or  snail,  which  probably  ventures  out  at  night  only  to  feed,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  by  searching  alter  dark  the  truth  may 
be  ascertained,  iJ. 
Manufies.- G.  S.  T.— Thc  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas  works, 
is  not  gas-tar,  but  what  they  call  ga.s-water,  tlirough  which 

thc  gas  passes  in  the  process  of  purification. E.  A.  jY.— Itis 

very  troublesome  to  char  sawdust.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
great  care  in  a  sort  of  kiln  furnace,  expressly  constructed  for 

the  purpose,  and   must  be  quite  dry. -47?ia^t'/(/".— No  doubt 

your  Pernambuco  Gourd  will  require  the  management  of  a 

Melon.    We  know  nothing  of  it. JocA.— We  do  not  know 

what  the  effect  of  Potter's  Guano  may  be  on  resinous  trees, 
such  as  Firs  ;  for  other  plants,  it  seems  to  be  generally  useful. 
Both  Peruvian  and  Poller's  Guano  are  far  better  than  nitrate 
of  soda;  but  thc  Peruvian  requires  to  be  reduced  in  strength 
by  being  largely  mixed  in  the  soil  or  cinder-ashes. 
Names  of  Fruits.—/.  G.  —The  Apple  you  sent  is  correctly  named 
Hammond's  Pearmain.  It  is  a  Suffulk  variety,  excellent  as  you 
describe  it  to  bc.|| 

Names  of  Plants— W.  H.— Cotoneastermicrophylla  J June. 

— Vestia  lycioides. C.  J.   C— Catasetum  discolor;  not  an 

uncommon  species.  You  will  hardly  find  twelve  good  varieties 
of  Azalea  Indlca,  if  you  buy  all  that  are  on  sale.     Phcenicea, 

alba,  variegata.  liiteritia,  and  thc  old  Indica  are  the  best. ■ 

W,  Rayyier.  —  SSYidX  you  have  got  for  Martyniafragrans  is  some 

kindolKa'M G.  K.— Your  bulbs  are  small  specimens  of  a 

fungus  called  Scleroderma  vulizare. A  Render.— Yo\iT  p'.ant 

seems  to  be  iCria  stellata/and  not  Stanhopca  uobilis. 


Oechidace.b.— if.  T.— There  are  no  exotic  Orchidaceje  in  cultiva- 
tion that  would  succeed  in  a  Vinery  all  the  year.    The  dry 
atmosphere  in  summer  necessary  to  colour  Grapes,  and  the 
low  temperature  in  winter  rrquired  to  ripen  the  Vines,  would 
destroy  the  most  hardy  sorts. § 
PKi.AncoNiu,Ms— C,  }).  r.— Your  plants  of  these,  that  have  been 
kept  in  a  collar  during  winter,  should  be  replaced  in  pots  as 
soon  as  possible,  t 
7  ULO-ni^s.- A  Subscriber. — The  following  12  are  showy: — Dwarf 
or  early  flowering  kinds  .-  Phlox  nivalis,  whitfi  ;  P.  procumbens, 
purplish  blue  ;  P.  amoena,  rosy  red ;  P.  setacea,  pink ;  P.  subu- 
lata,  rosy  purple;   P.   Nuttalliana,  rosy    pink.      T-tU    or   late 
jiuu'cring  kinds:  P.   omniflora,    white;  P.   Brownii,  crimson; 
P.    picta,    lilac   striped  ;    P.  Van  Houttii,    purple    striped];  P. 
Coldreyana,  bright  red  ;  P.  tardiflora,  white.    We  have  hadno 
experience  with  Potter's  Liquid  Guauo.^ 
Pinks.— .4.   N.    S.  — The   dung  of    deer  or  sheep  or  pigeons, 
steeped  for  a  few  hours  in  water  and  well  stirred,  then  left  till 
it  is  clear,  will  prove  as  useful  as  anything.    We  should  not 
value  the  second  infusion.    The  action  of  patent  manures  on 
thc  Pine-apple  is  unknown;    but  they  are  well  worth  atrial. 
The  best  Pines  are  the  Queen,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Montserrat. 
None    of   Ihe    English-raised    seedlings   are    first  rate.    The 
Cayenne  Pine  is  from  French  Guiana  ;  cannot  state  its  price  j 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  nurserymen.     How  can  you  suppose 
that  the  seeds  of  a  plant  infested  with  insects  will  also  produce 
a  filthy  offspring? 
Poor-rate.--.^  Constaiit  Reader  and  a  Rate-Payer.-'Thc  over&eer 
can  demand  the  poor-rate  after  the  quarter  for  which  it  was 
made,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  collecting  two  rates 
for  two  different  periods  at  the  same  time. 
Pots  fur  Carnations.— ,4.  B. — The  pots  commonly  made  and 
used  for  the    purpose  of  blooming  Carnations  in,  are  called 
wide-mouthed  12s.     Two  plants  are  put  in  each  pot,  and  they 
are  made  wide  at  the  top  for  thc  convenience  of  layering  the 
plants  in.* 
Stocks— IVc/iS.— There  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  a  double 
from  a  single  stock  before  the  flower-buds  show;  when  they 
.   do  show  it  is  not  too  late  to  transplant  the  stock,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  care.  J 
Strawbbrries.—  j4  JN'ot'ite  seems  to  have  ruined  his  plants  In 
pots  by  forcing  them  too  quickly.  If  they  are  to  be  fine,  the  tem- 
perature of  their  forcing-house  should  be  raised  very  slowly  at 
first.  Probably  thc  Violets  have  been  spoiled  by  similar  means, 
Vkiidknas.— ^.  i".  Z,.— Six  plants  will  be  sufficient  fur  a  bed  of 
Verbenas  the  size  you  mention  ;   when  they  are  planted  pegr 
down  the  branches  in  the  direction  of  the  vacant  spaces ;  they 
will  readily  take  root,  and,  sending  forth  fresh  branches  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  Ihe  surface  of  the  bed  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely covered.  We  reommcnd  you  to  procure  V.  Symondsii, 
which  is  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  a  prolifi':  bloomer,  and  09a 
easily  preserved  in  the  winter.    In  September,  when  the  plants 
are  growing  vigorously,  it  is  a  good  plan  lo  sink  some  small 
puts  in  the  earth,  filled  with  soil,  and  passing  a  branch  over  it 
peg  it  down  upon  the  earth;  thc  pot  will  soon  become  filled 
with  roots,  when  it  may  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant:  these 
should  be  re-potted  and  encouraged,  and  when   winter  ap- 
proaches put  them  into  a  cold  frame,  or  bring  them  into  the 
house;  give  very  little  water  during  winter.* 
Vines.— .-1  Subscriber.— It  is  not  surprising  that  your  Vines  only 
four  years  old  are  not  now  in  a  bearing  state,  after  having  been 
forced    summer    and    winter,    and    sometimes    prematurely 
stripp  d  of  their  foliage  by  your  predecessor.     You  cannot  do 
belter  than  cut  them  hack  iu  order  to  get  good  bearing-wood 

for  next  season. !1 T.  V.  P.  R.—ltis  a  disputed  question,  and 

you  had  better  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  If  the  laterals 
of  Vines  are  permitted  to  grow  without  being  stopped,  they 
will  probably  injure  the  bunches  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  leave  them  and  stop  them  than  to  destroy 
them  entirely.  Your  gardener  is  right  in  not  risking  the  expe- 
riment upon  his  own  authority;  but  you  can  relieve  him  frota 
the  responsibility  by  directing  ttie  experiment  to  be  tried. 
Whitnev's  Varnisu.— C.  C^rfrf.— Your  muslin  is  not  so  clean 
and  white  as  Mr.  W.'s,  bat  it  is  as  transparent,  and  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose. To  a  Cimstant  Reader  we  return 

the  same  answer  ;  his.  however,  is  not  so  good  as  Mr.Gyde'sj 
that  is,  it  is  less  transparent ;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the 
stouter  quality  of  the  linen. 
Miscm.LANEous.— /^rt'jrumu.?,  W.  it/.— Although  truth  is  seldom 
elicited  by  ridicule,  yet  you  employ  your  weapons  with  so 
much  good  nature,  that  we  would  find  room  for  your  remarks 
if  we  could,  and  probably  shall  do  so  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
while we  would  submit  to  y  m  that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
from  a  mere  gardener  that  degree  of  clearness  which  is  de- 
manded from  a  scholar,  and  that  with  the  one,  as  with  the 
other,  thc  context  will  often  show  the  writer's  meaning, 
belter  than  his  actual  words.  Indeed,  the  old  saying,  exfumo 
d'tre  lucem,  shows  that  educated  men  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently obscure  in  their  language.  If  you  will  again  read  the 
editorial  remarks  you  will  find  that  they  are  used  with  consider- 
able reserve,  and  relate  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  articles 
criticised,  and  not  to  particular  opinions,  which  of  course 
we  should  not  defend.  "We  attach  importance  to  these  papers 
notwithstanding  their  obvious  faults,  and  trust  hereafter  to- 
convince  you  that  although  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  smoke 

it  really  conceals  a  reasunable  quantity  of  light. W.  B.  B. 

—  A  Walnut  can  only  be  grafted  on  a  Walnut;  the  operation 

can  only  be  performed  when  the  tree  is  growing.! A.  B.  C, 

— Asphalte  was  advertised  last  wetk.  For  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  points  of  stakes,  we  imagine  that  one    kind 

is  as  good    as  another. 1 A    Subscriber.— 'i^o. One  of 

Ten  Weeks.— Yoa  will  gain  thc  information  you  seek  from 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Hanover- 
square.  Urine  is  of  the  greatest  value  ;  it  should  be  mixed  nith 
twice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  become  putrid, 
when  it  may  be  mixed  with  earth  into  a  rich  compost. — yV.C— 
You  may  cut  hurdle  coppices  up  to  the  end  of  April.    The  best 

Willow  for  planting  in  such  paces  is  the  Bedford. Norlhum- 

briensis.—As  the  Deodar  is  a  Mountain  plant,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  will  stand  high  winds  as  well  as  any  ever- 
green. Dr.  Royle  says  it  is  sometinr.es  10  ft.  in  diameter. 
Willow  and  Poplar  form  the  purest  charcoal. John  Fos- 
ter—Yoa  may  kill  blackbirds  by  common  rat-traps,  baited 
with    anything  they  like.     Probably  jackdaws  and  thrushes 

may  be    killed    in   the  same   way. A   Subscriber.— West 

Indian  Agriculture  cannot  be  advantageously  dealt  with 
except  by  a  person  who  has  visited  the  islands.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  planters  do  not  send  out  a  scientific  commission, 
which,  if  well  selected,  would  be  the  making  01  them.  To 
speculate  on  such  matteis  might  do  harm.  We  agree  with  yoa 
that  there  is  some  room  for  fearing  that  misdirected  zeal  may 
do  harm.  At  thc  saine  time  we  do  not  see  why  stirring  the 
ground  should  be  disadvantageous.  Ratooning  might,  we 
presume,  be  dealt  with  like  the  stools  in  a  nursery-ground. 
What  the  Cane-fields  want  is  plenty  of  strong  manure,  and  a 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  land. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

CixEKARiAS.- J.  5.  J.— Your  seedling  named  No.  l.Elue  Beard, 
is  a  very  beautiful  variety  ;  the  colour  is  a  splendid  blue, 
the  flowers  large  and  showy,  a  decided  acquisition.  No.  2, 
Bonny  Bess,  is  Bweet  in  colour,   but  it  differs  but  little  from 

many  that  are  out. W.  G.— There  is  a  pleasing  variety  in 

the  colours  of  your  seedlings,  but  the  petals  appear  to  want 
substance,  and  thc  flowers  are  very  small.  No.  3  is  the  most 
novel  in  colour,  and  No.  5  is  prettily  marked,  but    they  both 

want  size,  and  in  all  the  petals  are  too  narrow. F.  B.  Y. — 

Two  flowers  of  tb.e  largest  Cineraria  we  have  seen,  measuring 
two  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  flower  is  white,  slightly  tipped 
with  a  purple  tinge  ;  petals  stout  and  well  formed.* 

*t*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  It-' 
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A  VACANCY  exists  for  a  young  Gentleman  with  a  re- 
spectable Farmer  and  Grazier,  in  Lincnliibhire,  occupying 
extensively  various  descriptions  of  Land. —Direct  lo  X  X.,  care 
of  Messrs.  Brooke,  Lincoln. 

ON  SALE. 

ED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER-SEEDS,  TREFOIL, 

PARSLEY,  ITALIAN  and  DWARF  RYE-GRASSES. 
English  auil  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE. 

Josh.  Oustun  Si  Sons. 
Office,  47,  Qticen-strect,  Hull  (adjoining  the  Vittoria  Hotel.) 

FARMS  TO  BE  LET  in  the  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  :  — 
FOK.ELANDS,  at  Bbmbridoi^:,  in  the  Parish  of  Beading; 
CoutaiDing  [—Arable       .         .         ,     220a.  ir.  33p. 

Meadow  and  Pasture      26     1     )5      a.    r.    p. 
Homestead,  &c.  .        2     0     15— 2J8     3     23 

TAPNEL  FARM,  in  the  Parish  of  TnoaLEV; 

Containing:— Arable  .         .         .     3Ji     1     39 

Meadow  and  Pasture      "3    1     s-J 
Down  .         .         .       50     0     29 

Homestead  ..40       fa— 1/2     0     24 

CHESSELL,  in  the  Parish  of  Shai.fi,ket; 

Coutuining :— Arable  .  .  ,  21/  1  33 
Meadow  .  .  .  6  2  39 
Pasture  ,  .  .  10  0  U 
Down  .         .         ,       ;o     2     23 

Homestead  ..22     22—307     2     1 1 

BARTON  FARM,  in  the  Parish  of  Wuippingham  ; 
Containing:  — Arable  .        .         .     3.^0     0     12 

Meadow  and  Pasture       "l    2    38 
Homestead         ..72     14—129     1     H 
For  Particulars  and  to  treat  for  Lease  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  and 
K.  B.  Sewell,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wiglit.— Mar.  22,  1644. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  23.  184 1. 

MEETINns  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Vei'NMI'Av,  Mnr.  S;.      At!ticullurnl  Society  (if  England. 
THURsuAirj  .Mar.  J8      .     A^iic-  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 

TflOKSDAT,  April  4      .     Ajiric.  Imp.  Soci'-ty  oi  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Bfari-h  2S     Clippiitnir. 
UdTch  23      Richmnndshire. 

/■Stoke  Ferry. 

I  H^idlciKh. 
March  29.^  Wrontham. 

i  Debi-nh^m. 

VGrove  Ferry. 
March  30      Gloucester. 


March  30 

Cardiff. 

(■Yoxf..rd. 
<  U'enlo,-!*. 
LW.  Firle. 

April  1 

Aprils 

(  Framlindhar 
I  Rrivleicli. 

April  3 

Htrlcaion. 

Aprils 

ColluinptoD. 

The  following  are  useful  remarks  upon  an  import- 
ant subject.  Tliey  are  extracted  from  a  periodical 
published  in  1 798*,  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, of  Edinburgh  : — 

"  Mr.  Locke  began  his  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
■derstanding'  by  showing  the  necessity  of  adverting  to 
the  precise  meanings  of  words.  The  same  thing 
ought  to  be  done  respecting-  Agriculture  ;  for  we  shall 
find  that  the  frequent  use  of  words  and  phrases 
which  have  no  precise  and  definite  meaning  affixed  to 
them  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
that  retardment  which  has  so  justly  excited  our 
wonder.  To  give  an  example:  every  person  who  has 
but  begun  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Agriculture  has 
heard  of  three  or  four  grand  divisions  of  soils,  viz., 
■clays,  sands,  loams,  and  gravels ;  and  to  each  of  these 
terms  he  annexes  an  appropriated  idea,  which  particu- 
larly corresponds  with  the  qualitiesof  such  soilsashave 
been  denominated  clays,  sands,  loams,  and  gravels,  in 
his  nativeplace ;  so  that,  whenever  a  soilofany  of  these 
denominations  occurs  to  him,  whether  in  conversation 
or  in  writing,  he  thinks  it  must  be  somewhat  similar 
in  its  nature  and  qualities  to  the  soils  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  discriminate  by  those  names; 
but  as  the  clays  of  one  region  are  e.'ctremely  different 
from  the  clays  of  another  region,  some  of  the  soils  so 
-called  being  endowed  with  almost  inexhaustible  ferti- 
lity, while  others  are  as  justly  characterised  by  that  of 
insuperable  sterility  ;  and  as  there  are  innumerable 
shades  between  these  two  extremes— as  it  also  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  diversity  equally  great  in  regard 
to  every  other  peculiarity  of  clay  as  that  which  re- 
spects its  vegetative  power,  it  must  follow  that  when- 
ever a  clayey  soil  is  mentioned  among  any  number  of 
farmers,  that  single  word  must  convey  to  each  of 
them  a  sepanae  idea."  Dr.  Anderson  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  benefit  wliich  other  sciences  derive 
from  the  arts  of  writing  and  printing,  by  the  accumu- 
lation through  these  means  of  the  observations  and 
•discoveries  of  many  generations,  is  comparatively  lost 
to  Agriculture  ;  "  for  so  long  as  one  man  remains  ig- 
norant of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  that  are 
employed  by  anotlier,  he  cannot  benefit  by  the  ac- 
quirements which  that  other  shall  have  made.''  The 
■works  of  liis  predecessors  are  thus  in  great  measure 
useless  ti)  him,  and  "each  individual  must  begin  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  own  observations  furnish  ;  nor 
ii  he  able  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  olhers, 
unless  it  be  to  hiji  immediate  descendants  or  his  ncar- 
«it  neighbours,  to  whom  he  may  point  out  the  iden- 
tical objects  Willi  which  he  ha.s  been  conversant.  And 
thus  we  can  account  for  the  fact  which  must  have 
been  noticed  by  every  Agricultural  observer,  viz.,  that 
striking  iriiprovernents  in  this  line  have  always  been 
oft  local  nature." 

Agricultural  writings  of  a  practical  kind  are  gene- 
rally dcKcriplive  of  certain  operations  on  ceriaiii  soils, 
incf  they  stale   the  results  ot  those  operations  as  the 

•  Rtcrcalion*  In  Aicriculfiirc,  Natural  lU^Xnty,  Arts,  &<;.,  by 
4>niei  Ai.'Irrton,  I.I.,I),,  «ic.  fit:.  Tl.c  wrllinn^  lA  Dr.  Aridcr«(m 
on  Atrlcullaral  »ulij.'i;i«,  thouBh  pnWIihCrl  h'i  lonj;  »gn,  ore  atlll 
*««ng  thi:  mij%\  VAiaablcio  llic  EiiclUli  laiiKUagi-. 


'  test  of  their  value.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  useful- 
ness of  all  such  writings  is  dependent  both  upon  the 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  description  given  of  the 
soil  (for  many  operations  which  would  benefit  some 
soils  are  injurious  upon  others),  and  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  results  of'  those  operations  are  de- 
scribed. Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  author,  or  of 
the  means  he  has  at  his  command,  if  the  account  he 
gii  es  under  either  of  these  heads  be  not  clearly  con- 
veyed to  his  readers,  it  is  evident  that,  by  acting  in 
accordance  with  what  they  believe  to  be  his  advice, 
they  will  either  suffer  absolute  injury,  or  at  any  rate 
be  much  disappointed  in  ihe  amount  of  benefit  they 
receive. 

In  the  above  quotation.  Dr.  Anderson  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  importance  of  accurately  describing  the 
soil  on  which  any  operation  to  be  detailed  is  to  take 
place  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  remarks  are  demon- 
strativealso  of  the  importance  of  employing  terms  by 
which  all  may  understand  thenature  and  quantityof  the 
results  of  such  operations;  for  the  valueof  an  author's 
report  of  experiments  depends  as  much  upon  his  due 
attention  to  the  latter,  as  it  does  upon  the  care  with 
which  he  attends  to  the  former  of  these  particulars.  In 
all  writings  of  this  kind,  those  weights  and  measures 
which  are  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  ought 
alone  to  he  referred  to.  The  use  of  Local  Weights 
AND  Measuiies  has  been  productive  of  much  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty,  and,  like  every  other  source  of 
error,  is  often  provocative  of  angry  and  useless  dis- 
cussions. 

We  have  made  some  inqiiiries  into  the  quantity  of 
certain  measures  of  length,  surface,  and  solidity, 
which  have  been  and  are  used  in  many  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  following  information,  which  we 
have  received  on  this  subject  from  many  kind  corre- 
spondents, is  published  with  the  view  of  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  the  system.  To  commence  with 
measures  of  length : — the  perch,  pole,  rope,  or  lug, 
(for  it  bears  all  these  names,)  which  is  properly  the 
fourth  part  of  a  chain,  or  oi  yards  long,  is  the  ordinary 
unit  of  length  employed  in  the  measurement  of  various 
descriptions  of  work  ;  as  the  digging  of  drains,  clean- 
ing out  ditches,  building  walls,  grubbing  up  hedges, 
&c.  Over  Ireland  it  is  21  feet  in  length  ;  it  is  the 
same  in  Richmondshire,  Yorkshire ;  near  Rayleigh, 
Sussex  ;  and,  for  certain  descriptions  of  work  near 
Chepstow  ;  for  other  descriptions  of  work  near  Chep- 
stow, it  is  18  or  20  feet;  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  at 
Cardifl'  at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Berwickshire, 
and  in  Fife,  it  is  18  feet ;  in  East  Lothian,  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  it  is  Ife-^f  feet ;  at  Baldoon,  in  Wigton- 
shire,  and  at  Collumptonin  Devonshire,  it  is  20  feet  in 
length  ;  at  Llandilo  and  Swansea  in  South  Wales, 
and'in  South  Lancashire  it  is  24  feet  in  length.  The 
unit  of  surface  employed  in  the  measurement  of 
digging,  paring  and  burning,  and  various  kinds  of 
field-work,  is  generally  the  square  of  the  perch  in 
length,  whatever  that  length  may  be  in  the  various 
districts  in  which  it  is  used.  The  imperial  acre  is 
4S40  square  yards;  the  acre  of  South  A\^ales  is  3120 
square  yards  ;  that  of  Ireland  and  of  Lancashire  is 
7840  square  yards;  that  of  Cornwall,  the  same  as  the 
Scotch,  is  ]i  imperial  acres;  the  Cheshire  acre  is 
10,240  square  yards.  Wiih  reference  to  measures  of 
solidity : — the  imperial  bushel  is  an  arbitrary  measure 
of  8  gallons,  each  containing  277"274  cubic  inches  ; 
the  Cornish  bushel  and  the  Carlisle  bushel  each  con- 
tains 3  imperial  bushels  ;  the  bushel  used  about 
Llandilo  in  South  Wales,  in  Monmouthshire  and 
other  places,  contains  10  gallons;  the  old  bushel  used 
about  Chepstow  contains  lOi  gallons;  and,  which  is 
the  most  extraordinary  measure  ever  we  heard  of,  the 
old  bushel  used  near  Swansea  contained  rather  more 
than  3  imperial  bushels,  viz.  S  stricken  half-bushels, 
and  the  6th  heaped  !  We  extract  the  following  from 
Mr.  C.  Johnson's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  :  "■ — 
"At  Abingdon  and  Andover,  a  bushel  contains  0 
gallons;  at  Appleby  and  Penrith,  a  bushel  of  Peas, 
Kye,  and  Wheat,  contains  Hi  gallons;  of  Barley, 
Malt,  and  Oats,  20  gallons.  A  bushel  contains  at 
Carlisle,  24  gallons  ;  at  Chester,  a  bushel  of  Wheat, 
&c.  contains  32  gallons,  and  of  Oats  40 ;  at  Dorchester, 
a  bushel  of  Malt  and  Oats  contains  10  gallons;  at 
Falmouth,  the  bushel  of  stricken  coals  is  10  gallons  ; 
of  other  things  20,  and  usually  2 1  ;  at  Kingston  on 
Thames,  the  bushel  cuntains  8i gallons;  at  Newbury, 
9;  at  Wycomb  and  Heading,"  8J;  at  Stamford,  IG 
gallons.  The  Winchester  bushel  contained  2150'42 
cubic  inches.  The  imperial  bushel  is  therefore  to  the 
Winchester  bushel  as  2218-102  to  21.50-42." 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  grain  is  often 
sold  by  the  boll,  containing  so  many  imperial  bushels. 
In  Wigtonsliire,  the  boll  of  Oats  contains  1 2  bushels, 
and  that  of  Potatoes  contains  10  bu.shels  of  ^  cwt. 
each;  at  Newcastle,  Hexham,  and  llichmond,  the 
boll  of  Wheat  contains  2  bushels  ;  at  Stranraer,  it 
c  mtains  4  bushels,  and  in  East  Lodiian,  and  licrwick- 
sliire  it  contains  0  bushels;  at  Iluxham,  ihe  boll  of 
Oats  contains  .'i  bushels,  and  at  Stranraer,  it  contains 
12  bushels.  The  sack  of  Wheat  contains  in  some 
places  3,  in  others  4  and  i   imperial  bushels ;   for- 


merly in  some  parts  of  Monmouthshire  it  used  to  be 
understood  to  weigh  33G  lbs.,  including  Ij/e  lag ! 
The  sack  of  Potatoes  weighs  200  lbs.  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet ;  in  East  Suffolk,  &:c.,  it  contains  3  heaped 
bushels  ;  in  many  other  places  it  contains  3  heaped 
bushels,  and  weighs  25  cwt.  ;  at  Collumpton,  it 
weighs  ICO  lbs. ;  at  Hayleigh,  it  weighs  252  lbs.  In 
Ireland,  Potatoes  are  sold  by  the  barrel  of  20,  24,  48, 
and  90  stones. 

We  need  not  continue  this  sulrject  further  into 
the  various  ways  of  selling  butler,  cheese,  hay, 
wool,  meat,  &c.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  sanctioning  in  any  way 
the  use  or  preservation  of  local  weights  and  measures ; 
and  from  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  easily  inferred 
of  Agricultural  writings  which  adopt  local  terms, 
whether  of  quantity  or  quality,  —  terms  signifying 
length,  surface,  and  bulk,  or  descripiive  of  soils  and 
their  production  —  that  such  writings  are  liable  to 
misleail  rather  than  inform.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
our  national  Agricuhural  Societies  are  about  to  take 
up  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  their  endeavours  to 
induce  the  general  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  will  be  attended  widt  success. 


SALT  AS  MANURE. 

Amongst  the  many  manures  strongly  recoraaiended  to 
farmers,  few  are  more  highly  lauded  than  common  salt; 
which,  it  is  stated,  supplies  to  crops  all  ttiat  tliey  require, 
being  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest,  most  etTectual,  and 
most  universal  of  all  known  manures.  As  to  the  practical 
evidence  ou  whicii  such  assertions  are  based,  I  will  say 
nothing  ;  well  authenticated  facts  are  always  valuable,  and 
we  may  form  our  own  conclusions  from  them  ;  the  advo- 
cates of  salt  as  a  manure  are,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
stating  simple  facts  respecting  its  use,  but  theorise  as  to 
the  probable  manner  in  which  it  may  act,  and  endeavour 
to  prove  by  those  theories,  its  excellence  as  a  manure. 
Two  chemical  reasons  are  advanced  to  prove  the  value  of 
common  salt  as  a  fertiliser.  It  is  stated  that  salt  fixes 
ammonia ;  and  secondly,  thnt  -when  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  alkali  is  set  free,  whicli  greatly  increases  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
1843,  No.  8,  I  made  some  observations  on  the  action  of 
salt  on  carbonate  of  ammonia,  my  object  being  to  show, 
that  the  assertion  that  salt  was  one  of  the  best  fi.xer3  of 
ammonia,  was  not  supported  by  chemical  facts  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  salt  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  although  true  that  under  parti- 
cular circumstances  salt  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  par- 
tially decompose  each  other.  As  the  subject  is  again  ex- 
citing a  good  deal  of  interest,  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  more  especially  in 
re8,)ect  to  the  second  assertion,  that  sal%  when  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  furnishes  alkali  to  plants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  situations,  on  par- 
ticular soils,  and  applied  to  particular  crops,  salt  ia 
moderate  quantity  is  an  excellent  manure — abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  is  given  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  effects  of  manures  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  its  application  has  done  no  good, 
and  indeed  sometimes  produced  evil  effects.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  these  effects  were  the  result  of  too  large 
an  application  of  salt,  whilst  in  others  the  nature  of  the 
soil  was  such  as  to  render  the  salt  of  no  value. 

In  the  following  observations,  my  object  is  not  in  any 
way  to  discourage  the  employment  of  salt,  but  merely,  to 
point  out  the  questionable  nature  of  the  scientific  reasons 
in  favour  of  its  application,  which  are  made  use  of  by  its 
advocates.  When  very  strong  solutions  of  common  salt 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  mixed  at  low  temperatures, 
they  slowly  and  imperfectly  decompose  each  other,  and  a 
quantity  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
are  formed,  whilst  a  portion  of  ammonia  is  set  free.  The 
bi-carbonate  cf  soda  being  almost  insoluble  in  the  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  ammonia,  may  be  separated  and  ob- 
tained pure,  whilst  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  and  separating  it 
from  undecomposed  common  salt,  and  free  ammonia. 
If,  in  place  of  separatiiig  the  two  substances,  a  quantity  of 
water  is  added,  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda  dissolves,  and 
the  two  salts  re-decompose  each  other,  common  salt  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  being  formed.  In  the  same  way,  if 
solutions  of  carbonate  or  bi-carbonate  of  soda  be  mixed 
with  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  they  mutually  de- 
compose each  other,  and  form  carbonate  of  ammonia  aud 
common  salt. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  very  strong  solutions  of  bi-car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  common  salt  dtcompose  each 
other,  and  that  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  decom- 
poses solution  of  salt,  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through 
it;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  only  holds  good  when 
the  solutions  are  concentrated  ;  if  dilute,  no  such  change 
takes  place.  When  salt  is  employed  as  manure  it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  for  dew  and  rain-water  contain  a  minute 
quantity  of  that  salt  ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  salt  will  be  decomposed  ;  and  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  compare  what  takes  place  in  strong 
solutions  in  close  vessels,  with  what  takes  place  in  the 
open  air  with  abundance  of  water.  Wc  can  only  com- 
pare the  action  of  rain-water  on  salt,  to  the  action  of  very 
dilute  solution  of  salt  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
such  solutions  do  not  decompose  each  other.  Although 
chemical  facts  lire  certainly  against  the  decomposition  of 
salt  by  carbonate  of  ammonin,  or  the  fixation  of  ummoma 
by  common  salt,  yet  ibis  in  no  way  diiiiiuishes  the  value 
of  salt  applied  as  niunure. 
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It  has  been  assumed  that  salt  cannot  act  beneficially  on 
Tegetation  except  it  be  pteviously  decomposed,  but  there 
appears  very  little  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Even  supposing  it  proved  that  salt  must  be  decomposed, 
it  is  yet  by  no  means  impossible  that  tliis  dscomposition 
is  effected  afcer  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible  that  such  a  change  may 
take  place  in  their  organs,  and  more  likely  than  that  it 
should  be  effected  in  the  soil  by  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, of  dew  and  rain.  Salt  mixed  with  snot  is  often 
praised  as  an  excellent  manure,  and  mentioned  as  afford- 
ing an  example  of  the  decomposition  of  the  former  by  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  latter ;  there  is, 
however,  no  need  to  suppose  any  decomposition  to  have 
taken  place  to  explain  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  mix- 
ture. Wlien  plants  are  manured  with  ammoniacal  salts 
they  grow  with  increased  vigour,  the  roots  increase  rapidly, 
a  larger  supply  of  inorganic  matter  is  required,  and  if  this 
is  withheld  from  the  plants  they  do  not  flourish.  When 
inorganic  manures  are  used,  plants  acquire  increased 
powers  of  absorbing  ammonia,  and  when  manured  with 
salts  of  ammonia  they  acquire  increased  powers  of  absorb- 
ing in  organic  matters  ;  hence,  the  best  manures  are  those 
in  which  both  classes  of  substances  are  supplied  at  the 
same  time,  and  hence  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  salt  and  soot  togetlier  would  produce  a  more  power- 
ful effect  than  either  alone,  except  in  soils  rich  in  alkaline 
or  ammoniacal  salts.  The  mode  in  which  manures  act 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  observing  tlie  effects  which 
they  produce  on  living  plants,  but  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  organs  of  plants  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  which  are  the  mere  effects  of  ordinary  chemical 
action.  The  process  which  can  effect  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  in  the  organs  of  a  plant,  are 
equally  able  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  common  salt, 
and  other  inorganic  compounds. — E.  Solly, 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  DRAUGHT. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  theoretical  uniformity 
among  scientific  men  respecting  the  mechanical  principles 
to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  carriages,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  the  draught  powers,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  mere  practical  farmers  on 
those  points.  For  instance,  some  are  advocates  for  the 
four-wheel  warrgon,  and  others  for  the  Scotch  cart  (or  one 
on  a  much  smaller  scale),  each  party  giving  very  good 
reasons  for  their  preference  of  one  vehicle  to  another. 
Some  again  maintain  that  the  teams  for  all  wheel  convey- 
ances and  ploughs  ought  to  be  yoked  in  single  file ;  and 
others  contend  (and  with  these  I  concur,)  that  they  ought 
to  be  placed  two  or  even  three  abreast,  when  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  purpnse.  But  circumstances  may 
render  it  judicious  to  adopt  a  system,  though  it  may  not 
be  correct  in  the  general  abstract  principle.  A  Norman 
French  farmer  employs  a  team  of  five  or  seven  horses  and 
oxen  (they  are  generally  combined)  in  a  single  row,  to 
draw  2  tons  weight  it  may  be  of  farm  produce,  though 
half  or  a  third  of  the  number  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  on  a  good  road,  because  the  execrable  state  of  his 
bye-lanes  renders  the  draught  severe  along  them  ;  and  he 
arranges  his  cattle  in  single  file  on  account  of  the  narrow 
breadth  of  those  lanes.  Again,  no  sensible  mau,  knowing 
that  a  horse,  which  can  carry  but  2  cwts.  conveniently  on 
his  back,  will  draw  10  cwt.  with  as  much  or  more  ease  in 
a  cart,  would  say,  generally,  that  it  would  be  economical 
to  conrey  manures  ou  the  backs  of  mules  or  horses,  or  by 
sledges  instead  of  carts  ;  yet  in  very  hilly,  uneven  places, 
or  along  the  rough  and  precipitous  passes  which  in  many 
localities  conduct  to  a  sea-shore,  loaded  panniers  or  sacks 
■upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  or  a  load  on  a  sledge,  may  be 
more  safely  and  effectively  conveyed  in  that  manner  than 
by  means  of  a  cart.  Perseverance,  however,  in  an  imper- 
fect practice  (advisable  only  under  peculiarcircumslances) 
IS  evidently  absurd  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased 
by  the  change  of  those  circumstances.  The  Frenchman 
pursues  his  favourite  mode  of  yoking  his  teams  even  on 
*"®  "°^sf;  roads  imaginable,  though  in  every  winding  of  a 
road  th '-re  is  a  loss  of  power  consequent  upon  it  (incurred 
by  the  deviations  from  the  true  line  of  traction).  He  is 
accustomed  to  that  method,  which  he  acquired  under  very 
different  circumstances,  and  will  not  adopt  a  new  one, 
though  in  a  case  which,  by  its  suitableness  to  his  purpose, 
plainly  invites  its  adoption.  Hardened  by  custom,  he 
carelessly  observes  the  unequal  and  severe  labour  which 
is  imposed  on  his  shaft-horse  in  turning  corners  and 
crossing  watercourses,  and  the  painful  pressure  that  the 
poor  animal  suffers  from  the  belly-band  whenever  the 
weight  19  thrown  backwards  from  its  equilibrium  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  harnessing.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
great  improvements  in  the  construction  of  roads  within 
the  last  15  or  20  years  has  led  to  the  almost  universal 
substitution  of  the  spoke  for  the  block-wheel, 
as  the  solid  wheel  was  termed,  and  the  abandon- 
meiit  of  the  back-load  system,  there  is  still  a  dis- 
inchnation  to  adopt  the  high  spoke-wheel,  from  a 
lingering  regard  for  the  form  of  the  original  wheel,  which 
was  found  useful  as  a  drag  in  descending  hills,  and  in 
preventing  the  rude  shocks  which  the  horse  would  receive 
on  very  rough  roads,  from  the  concussions  given  to  the 
lighter,  and  therefore  more  unsteady  wheel.  -But  another 
consideration  also  operated  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  very 
defective  block-wheel,  even  after  the  supposed  necessity 
for  employing  it  had  been  removed  by  the  new  construc- 
tion of  roads  ;  namely,  a  penny-wise  sort  of  economy 
evinced  in  the  determination  to  wear  out  the  old  wheels 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  ones— a 
kind  of  prudence  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  thrifty 
parent,  who  is  unwilling  to  dress  his  hobbedyhoy  son  in  a 
new  long-tailed  coat  until  he  has  completely  worn  out  his 
jackets,    notwithstanding    that   he   has  much   outgrown 


them.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases  :  in  the  latter  there  is  a  positive  saving,  and  that 
without  any  hindrance  to  the  boy's  advancement,  either  in 
mind  or  body ;  while  in  the  oiher  case  there  is  loss  in 
the  lesser  quantities  and  weights  conveyed  by  means  of 
these  imperfect  wheel?,  and  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of 
the  animils  employed  in  moving  them. 

There  is  still,  I  apprehend,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
Great  Britain  generally,  a  deficiency  in  the  formation,  or 
rather  in  the  height  of  cart-wheel?.  From  frequent  ob- 
servation of  the  power  of  those  which  are  used  in  France, 
which  enable  a  very  feeble  horse  to  draw  great  weights, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  average  height  of  the  cart-wheels 
we  employ  in  road  and  firm  labour  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet.  The  wheel  of 
the  common  Irish  farmer  rarely  exceeds  three  feet  six 
inches;  for  he  is  impressed  with  the  notion  that,  if  it 
were  higher,  the  pressure  would  be  too  great  on  the  horse 
when  going  down  hill,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  simple 
contrivance  of  the  Frenchman,  who,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  wood  which  can  be  pressed  from  behind  by  a  simple 
sort  of  screw,  causes  a  degree  of  friction  which  retards 
the  action  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  relieve  the  horse  in  the 
descent.  In  a  level  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  mechanical  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
very  high  wheel,  and  still  more  on  ascending  ground  ;  and 
though  it  ofcen  occasions  difficulty  to  the  liorse  on  de- 
scending ground,  from  want  of  a  friction-break,  or  the 
neglect  of  the  carter  to  apply  it,  there  is  on  the  average  of 
work  a  decided  advantage  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
high  wheel,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  elevation 
which  will  admit  of  an  horizontal  shaft,  or,  still  better, 
allow  a  trifling  declination  from  the  fore  point  to  the  other 
extremity  ;  and,  I  may  add,  from  a  narrow  axle,  which 
causes  a  lesser  iViction  than  a  wide  one. 

Having  referred  to  the  Continental  custom  of  attach, 
ing  the  animals  of  draught  to  carts  and  roulages,  one 
before  the^other,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch 
cart,  with  one  horse,  or  two  at  the  most,  is  the  most 
efficacious  vehicle  for  ordinary  woric,  I  may  venture  to 
advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  sometimes  urged 
in  condemnation  of  the  former  mode,  because,  though 
the  conclusion  is  practically  correct,  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons assigned  against  the  yoking  of  the  cattle  to  car- 
riages (or  ploughs)  in  single  files,  is  that  there  is  a  loss 
of  power  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  their  load.  I  have  myself  erroneously  con- 
curred in  that  opinion.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  term 
proportion,  used  in  this  sense,  is  wrong  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view  ;  for  though  the  draft  may  increase  or  dimi- 
nish, as  the  distance  increases  or  diminishes,  there  may 
be  neither  proportion  nor  ratio  in  the  amount  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  both,  as  compared  together. 

The  waste  of  power  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distance.  There  is  no  ratio  what- 
ever in  respect  of  that ;  the  loss  of  power  is  only  occa- 
sioned by  a  deviation  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
weight  is  to  be  moved ;  and  in  practice  that  deviation 
is  continually  occurring,  owing  to  the  inequalities  and 
windings  of  a  road.  If  there  be  two  or  more  horses 
abreast,  there  can  be  no  deviation  from  the  true  line  of 
draught ;  still  less  can  there  be  any  such  deviation  in  the 
case  of  tlie  single-horse  carts.  From  knowing  that  the 
mere  increase  of  distance  between  the  horse  and  his  load 
will  not  diminish  his  powers  of  draught,  it  follows  that  very 
long  traces  may  be  very  advantageously  used  on  occasions  ; 
for  instance,  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  cart  through  a 
slough,  at  the  entrance  of  a  field,  which  has  been  deeply 
rutted  from  frequent  traffic,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  horses 
of  a  team,  except  the  one  in  the  shafts,  would  have  greater 
power  in  drawing,  if  they  were  on  firm  ground  within  the 
field,  than  if  they  were  labouring  through  the  slough, 
along  with  the  shaft-horse  ;  a  pull  from  tl:e  firm  footing 
within,  however  long  the  distance,  would  give  increased 
pawer.  If  the  line  of  traction  be  preserved,  all  is  right 
on  the  general  principle. — Martin  Doyle, 
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Every  practical  farmer  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  good  rotten  manure,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  Sir  H.  Davy  re- 
commended the  application  of  dry  Straw  to  land,  in  order 
that  plants  might  derive  the  benefit  of  its  slow  decompo- 
sition. Others  have  used  dry  bran  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  the 
reader  that  such  experiments  must  fail,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  secure  the  decomposition  of  these  substances, 
before  ihey  are  used.  But  some  one  will  exclaim  : — "  Do 
you  not  obtain  all  the  results  of  decomposition,  and  pre- 
vent volatilisation,  by  burying  the  straw  ?"  The  answer 
to  this  is  simple  and  conclusive.  In  the  decay  of  Straw 
by  itself,  there  is  no  volatile  matter  formed,  and  there- 
fore none  can  be  lost.  It  is  only  where  urine  or  animal 
matter  is  added  to  the  Straw,  that  any  appreciable  amount 
of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  decomposition. 

When  the  crop  of  Corn  is  removed  from  the  land,  the 
grain,  converted  into  flour  or  malt  is  consumed  by  man, 
and  the  animals  around  him.  The  Straw  thrown  into 
the  yard  is  formed  into  manure  by  the  cattle.  Now 
Straw  will  not  readily  decompose  without  moisture. 
In  the  straw-yard  it  is  mixed  with  rain  and  urine, 
both  containing  nitrogen.  The'  Straw  and  dung  con- 
tain little  or  no  nitrogen,  and  we  therefore  see  that 
tlie  cause  of  decomposition  is  the  source  ofvoldtllisation, — 
that  the  two  phenomena  depend  upon  each  other.  With- 
out urine  the  Straw  would  make  very  indifferent  manure, 


for  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  azotised  part  of  the  future  crop— the  seed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  or  true  than  this  well-established  fact. 
Surely,  then,  the  grand  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to 
secure  to  liis  crops  of  grain  as  much  azotised  matter  as 
possible  ;  for  upon  this  depends  chiefly  its  quantity,  the 
qualify,  and  the  iceiyht.  The  more  azotised  matter 
within  certain  limits,  the  more  Corn — is  as  clearly  demon- 
strable as  a  problem  in  mathematics,  or  as  the  fact  of  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  sheep  being  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  oil-cake  and  turnips  that  it  devours.  The 
more  Straw  or  carbonised  matter  in  the  manure,  the  more 
Straw  in  the  crop,  is  also  equally  clear  ;  for  Straw  by  itself 
can  never  produce  grain. 

From  the  rain,  then,  containing  ammonia,  and  the 
urine  of  cattle  containing  urea,  (which  by  decomposition 
is  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,)  the  Straw  in 
the  farm-yard  receives  a  considerable  quantity  of  azotised 
matter,  but  much  of  this  is  lostby  volatilisation.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  volatile  salt,  and  the  grand 
object  of  the  Agricultural  Chemist  is  to  fix  it,  convert  it 
into  a  salt  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  volatile  ;  and  the  sul- 
phate or  phosphate  are  of  this  character.  Numerous 
remedies  have  been  proposed  to  fix  the  ammonia  of  dung- 
hills, and  the  experiment  proposed  by  Professor  Henslow, 
and  now  in  progress  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  will  set  at 
rest  the  value  of  one  agent  proposed — gypsum.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fixation  of  ammonia  in  the  dunghill  Is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  farmer,  when  compared 
with  the  means  which  he  has  always  at  hand,  at  little 
cost  or  trouble,  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of  ammonia 
easily  fixed  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  or  urine. 

For  this  purpose  every  farm-yard  must  be  provided 
with  tanks  of  considerable  size,  in  which  the  urine  must 
be  collected,  and  treated  in  a  manner  to  be  explained 
presently.  That  the  urine  is  the  only  azotised  source  of 
stable-manure  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  ;  for  dung, 
straw,  and  rain-water,  ail  contain  nitrogen  in  small  quan- 
tity. But  the  aggregate  of  these  sources  is  so  small  when 
compared  with  that  contained  in  the  urine,  that  we  are 
justified  in  treating  of  that  liquid  as  the  real  and  practicai 
source  of  supply.  If  any  person  wishes  to  convince  him- 
self that  urine  contains  much  nitrogen,  let  him  place  a 
vessel  of  it  aside  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  add  sulphuric, 
or  any  other  acid  to  it  as  long  as  effervescence  continues. 
From  the  amount  of  acid  used,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  urine  has  formed.  If  this  amount  is  estimated  at 
half  the  weight  of  the  acid,  it  will  be  near  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Liebig  has  stated  from  theory  that  a 
pound  of  urine  contains  the  elements  necessary  to  form  a 
pound  of  Grain,  In  an  experiment  which  I  made,  I  have 
proved  the  soundness  of  Liebig's  "thought;"  for,  from 
80  lbs.  of  urine,  with  the  ammonia  fixed,  I  obtained  of 
produce  775  lbs.,  and  about  37^  lbs.  of  Grain  to  40  lbs.  of 
Straw.  Now,  every  human  being  passes  about  a  pound 
of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  upon  the  average  ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  every  adult  is  capable  of  manuring^ 
by  his  urine  alone,  an  aci'e  of  land  per  year  !  and  yet  how 
little  of  this  is  saved? 

I  have  stated  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  human 
being  is  indebted  to  Agriculture  for  his  food.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  lives  upon  beef,  or  pork,  or  bread,  or  pota- 
toes,— upon  the  whale  blubber  and  roots  of  the  Fuegian, 
or  the  oil  and  saw-dust  of  the  Esquimaux;  still  we  can 
trace  the  primitive  organisation  of  the  elements  of  animal 
nutrition  to  the  vital  operations  of  plants.  Now,  almost 
all  human  beings  and  animals,  the  former  especially,  take 
in  more  azote  in  their  food  than  the  waste  of  the  body  re- 
quires. If  this  takes  place  with  the  principal  element  of 
respiration — carbon  (as  is  often  the  case),  it  is  deposited  as 
fat.  But  the  excess  of  nitrogen  is  separated  from  the 
blood  by  that  beautifully  constructed  organ  the  kidney,  and, 
thrown  off  in  the  urine.  Nature  intends  to  restore  to 
nature  all  that  is  superabundant  in  her  living  organism. 
It  is  the  negligence,  or  the  blindness,  or  the  indolence  of 
man  that  prevents  this  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of 
the  soil  from  being  taken  advantage  of. 

Human  urine  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than  that  of 
cattle — according  to  Liebig,  as  four  to  one.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, four  times  better  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
But  the  urine  has  other  ingredients  of  the  seeds  of  corn 
besides  azote.  The  seed  contains  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  the  salt  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in 
urine.  The  carbon  for  the  starch  in  the  seed  is  always  to 
be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  grain  cannot 
of  course  be  formed  without  the  stalk  and  roots  ;  and  for 
their  formation  several  important  ingredients  not  found  at 
all,  or  in  sufficient  quantity  in  urine,  are  requisite  ;  and 
these  are  supplied  to  the  soil  either  in  abundance  by  the 
original  rocks  from  the  disintegration  of  which  it  was 
formed ;  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  constant  application  of  rotten  straw  and  dung  by 
the  farmer.  What  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia- is 
deficient  in  the  urine,  is  supplied  by  the  dung  ;  and  the 
potash,  sulphur,  iron,  and  in  heavy  lands  sometimes  silica, 
is  restored  from  time  to  time  in  the  straw.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  decay  of  straw  is  a  constant  source  of  humus, 
which  is  an  importdnt  means  of  nutrition  to  the  young  or 
embryo  plant.  While,  then,  the  straw  and  dung  supply 
the  above  ingredients,  the  urine  is  the  great  and  impor- 
tant, though  much  neglected  source  of  azote  ;  and  thus 
each  of  the  parts  of  stable  manure  contain  and  supply  the 
plant  with  the  appropriate  food  for  each  portion  or 
division  of  parts  inio  which  the  structure  of  the  plant  can 
be  divided  :  for  the  whole  plant,  it  is  obvious  a  union  of  all 
its  constituents  is  requisite. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  principle  which  guides  the 
feeding  of  animals  holds  good  with  regard  to  plants.  If 
in  fattening  a  bullock,  we   select   that  food  which  will 
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deposit  fat  (the  oleaginous),  such  as  oil-cake,  &c.,  so  in 
desiring  ti)  increase  the  bulk  and  weight  of  a  grain  of 
Wheat,  we  select  for  food  that  which  will  deposit  azotised 
matter  (gluten),  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  every  ele- 
ment we  require  in  urine.  But  as  a  dog  will  die  if  fed 
only  upon  sugar,  so  will  a  plant  if  we  do  not  supply  it  with 
a  union  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  its  composition. 
r-  C*  B,  Bree,  Slowmarket. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  RAISING  OF  TURNIPS. 

[In  No.  8  of  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  we  published  the 
report  of  experiments  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Dr. 
Manson  on  the  influence  of  certain  manures  on  the 
growth  of  Turnips.  These  experiments  were  apparently 
undertaken  in  competition  fcr  premiums  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  by  the  Morayshire  Farmers' 
Club.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Manson. 
Mr.  M'William,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  has 
sent  us  the  report  of  the  Club,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  his  experiments.] 
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The  quantity  experimented  on  was  30  acres,  2  roods, 
29  falls.  The  liquid  manure  was  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  reported  on  last  year  ^*  but  in  place  of  being  ap- 
plied with  a  watering-pan,  as  then,  it  was  put  on  with  a 
cart,  constructed  on  purpose,  to  do  three  drills  at  a  time, 
and  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  discharge  when  nearly  empty  as 
when  full,  which  cannot  be  done  byany  common  discharge- 
pipe.  When  2  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  Scotch  acre,  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  were  applied  with  the  full  proportion 
of  water,  a  portion  of  the  mixture,  equal  to  a  half-bushel 
of  bones,  was  put  into  the  cart,  and  filled  with  water,  which 
went  over  exactly  quarSer  of  a  Scotch  acre,  the  horse  going 
at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.  When  4  bushels  were 
applied  with  the  acid  to  the  Scotch  acre,  with  the  same 
proportion  of  water,  in  like  manner  a  half-bushel  was  put 
in  and  filled  up,  which  went  over  the  quarter  of  an  acre 
as  before  ;  but  this  had  to  be  repeated,  and  gone  over  a 
second  time.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  save  this  labour, 
several  experiments  were  tried,  with  half  the  quantity  of 
water;  in  this  case  the  full  bushel  of  mixture  of  bones 
and  acid  was  put  in  at  once,  and  the  cart  filled  up  with 
water,  and  went  over  the  quarter  of  an  acre  Scotch,  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  labour;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  experiments,  with  equal  effect. 
When  the  proper  proportion  of  water  to  be  put  in  the  mix- 
ture is  ascertained  by  experience,  the  plugs  which  regu- 
late the  discharge  may  be  graduated,  and  a  series  of  them 
made  so  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  mixture  per  acre 
during  pleasure,  the  horse  going  at  the  regular  and  com- 
mon pace,  without  having  to  do  so  by  augmenting  or 
lessening  the  quantity  of  water,  or  by  making  tlie  horse 
go  faster  or  slower,  the  latter  being  difficult  to  regulate. 

Remarks  with  regard  to  the  varieties  of  Turnips. — 
Laing's  Swedes,  part  of  No.  3,  are  decidedly  superior  to 
Gibb's  in  point  of  quality  and  hardiness,  and,  under  the 
same  treatment,  much  heavier.  4.  Dale's  Hybrid  have 
been  raised  on  Sheriffston  for  yearsj  and  properly  selected, 
and  decidedly  a  superior  variety  to  the  other  yellow 
sown.  15.  White  Globes,  Gibb's  London,  superior 
variety  of  Turnip  to  the  Green  Top  White,  which  were 
of  an  inferior  description — bought  seed. — {Signed)  Geo. 
il/'  iVilliam. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XI. 

Br  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  explain  some  other  phenomena 
which  are  observed  on  fields  manured  with  marl. 

It  has  been  very  often  observed,  that  marl  will  not  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  one  sort  of  soil,  whilst  on  another  it 
will  act  most  beneficially.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  marl  is  not  only  of  use  to  plants  by  the  decom- 
position of  humus,  but  that  it  really  nourishes  them  by  its 
constituent  parts.  If,  for  instance,  a  soil  is  deficient  in 
magnesia,  but  not  in  all  other  essential  parts,  it  will  not 
be  materially  improved  by  marl,  though  rich  in  lime, 
gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  if  it  does  not  contain 
magnesia  ;  whilst  the  same  marl,  conveyed  on  a  ground 
which  contains  .plenty  of  magnesia  but  is  deficient  in  other 
substances,  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  effect,  I  have 
found  this  out  by  too  many  experiments  for  me  to  doubt 
it  for  a  single  moment.  I  have  seen,  very  often,  that  a 
marl  merely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  pro- 
duced at  some  places  the  best  results,  whilst  in  others  it 
produced  none  ;  but  chemical  analysis  always  pointed  out 
to  me  that  any  soil  where  it  showed  itself  very  useful, 
contained  but  very  little  lime,  whilst  that  where  it  was 
useless,  had  already  plenty  of  lime. 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  a  soil  which  has  been  marled 
some  time  since,  contains  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  whilst  its  fertility  has  nevertheless  become 
much  impaired,  although  there  is  also  no  deficiency  of 
humus.  The  reason  is,  that  such  soil,  although  not  defi- 
cient in  lime,  does  not  possess  enough  of  those  other  sub- 
siances  which  had  been  once  conveyed  to  it  by  the  marl. 
At  times  it  is  only  the  gypsum  or  potash  it  is  deficient 
in,  and  it  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  to  it  these  sub- 
stances to  re-establish  its  former  fertility,  or  to  apply  an 
additional  dose  of  the  marl  previously  used.  The  mineral 
substance  in  which  it  is  especially  wanting  is,  however,often 
obtained  more  cheaply  than  by  a  repeated  application  of 
marl.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  soil  which,  after  a  previous 
plentiful  manuring  with  marl,  exhibits  signs  of  sterility, 
will  be  found  deficient  in  humus,  and  in  this  case  the  marl 
which  may  yet  be  in  the  soil  cannot  produce  any  effect, 
because  we  have  seen  before,  that  it  is  especially  huraic 
acid,  through  the  action  of  which  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
iron  and  manganese,  potash,  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
are  conveyed  to  the  plants.  A  soil  which  no  longer  con- 
tains any  humus,  is  called  in  Germany  over-marled 
{ausgcmrrgell.)  In  order  to  make  it  fertile  it  must  be 
manured  with  substances  which  not  only  contain  humus, 
or  yield  humus  by  their  decomposition,  but  must  also  con- 
tain nitrogen,  as  any  soil  which  is  "out-marled"  is 
always  deficient  in  that  substance.  Dung,  certainly,  is 
best  in  most  cases,  but  it  may  be  also  iidvisable  to  use 
along  with  it  some  vegetable-mould,  as  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  dung  to  supply  the  soil  even  with  one-fourth  per 
cent,  of  humus.  At  times,  however,  a  soil,  though  defi- 
cient in  humus,  will  yield  (after  being  manured  with  marl) 
some  good  crops,  in  which  case  it  may  be  tlmt  the  marl 
contains  some  humic  particles,  or  saltpetre,  by  whicli 
latter  substance  the  plants  are  supplied  with  that  essential 
food  for  tliem — nitrogen. 

At  times  marl  acts  the  firut  year  very  powerfully,  but 
the  effect  soon  decreases,  which  will  be  the  case  if  it  is 
applied  in  a  powdery  state.  It  is  clear  tlmt  in  this  case 
the  particles  of  lime  more  easily  become  mixed  with  the 
*  To  I  IjiiKlici  or  bono  lUxv.i  hlflcd  out.  put  ^O  Urn.  hulplmrlc 
odd  prcvlouKJy  diluted  wltli  bd  IIih,  uf  water;  and  liuvliii;  Kloud 
•li  houni,  U  wuu  tlicu  mixed  up  with  the  full  r]uaullty  of  water. 


soil,  and  bring  the  humus  sooner  to  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  many  of  its  other  constituent  parts  are  easier 
soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  more  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  If,  on  the  contrary,  marl  is  hard  or 
stony,  it  will  hardly  act  at  all  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
for  the  lumps  will  not  affect  the  humus,  neither  can  the 
water  penetrate  into  them  to  receive  their  soluble  parts. 
At  times  marl  will  act  the  first  year  with  astonishing 
power,  and  cease  altogether  the  second  ;  it  may  then  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  contains  saltpetre,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  comes  soon  into 
play,  and  forces  the  plants  by  its  great  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Marl  will  always  act  better  on  wet  soils  than  on  dry  ones,* 
which  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  plants  being  only  able  to 
receive  nourishment  through  the  medium  of  water.  If, 
therefore,  a  dry  soil  has  been  manured  with  marl,  it  i& 
always  advisable  to  have  it  fallowed  by  Rye,  as  then  the 
moisture  of  the  winter  season  will  remain  longer  in  the: 
soil.  This  moisture  will  be  instrumental  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  coal  of  humus  and  the  vegetable  matter, 
which  will  increase  the  action  of  the  marl.  On  account, 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  moisture,  it  is  also  well  to 
let  a  soil  manured  with  marl  rest  for  a  few  years  after  the 
Rye  has  been  cut  down  ;  the  field  may  be  planted  witb 
Clover  and  Grasses,  and  used  as  a  pasture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Salt  as  a  Jixer  of  Ammonia. — An  article  appeared  ia 
No.  3  of  the  ''Agricultural  Gazette,"  under  this  head,. 
signed  *'  Peter  Mackenzie,"  in  which  it  is  asked  if  any 
other  means  of  decomposing  common  salt  for  the  use  of 
land  have  been  discovered  besides  that  of  first  convert- 
ing into  sulphate,  and  then  into  carbonate,  as  described 
in  "  Rural  Chemistry."  I  am  in  a  situation  to  answer 
this  question,  and  I  deem  it  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
farmer.  I  saw  in  my  newspaper  last  week  a  recommend- 
ation to  apply  suit  to  the  dunghill,  stating  that  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  generated  there  would  be  prevented 
from  going  off  into  the  atmosphere,  if  common  salt  were: 
occasionally  thrown  on  the  dung,  as  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  common  salt  would  by  the  moisture  and 
heat  of  the  dunghill  decompose  each  other,  forming 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  will  be  evaporated  into  the  air  by  the  ordi- 
nary heat  of  a  dunghill,  but  muriate  of  ammonia  will  not 
— thus  we  not  only  save  the  ammonia,  which  is  the  mosfe. 
valuable  part  of  the  manure,  but  we  get  a  new  ingredient 
— carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  also  highly  valuable.  This 
is  all  to  be  accomplished  by  buying  a  little  Agricultural 
salt  and  applying  it  to  the  dunghill — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
foregoing  be  true.  On  reading  this  I  got  a  chemist  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  stood  by  him  the  whole  time- 
He  saturated  a  solution  of  common  salt,  say  ^  or  f  of 
a  pint,  put  into  a  white  glass  bottle  with  a  wide 
mouth  and  glass  stopper  ;  he  then  put  into  thia 
strong  brine  several  pieces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  lumps,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  precipitate  be- 
fore the  ammonia  was  all  dissolved  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly known.  After  shaking  the  bottle  for  half 
an  hour  so  as  to  dissolve  some  of  the  ammonia,  ifc 
was  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  a  large  deposit  of 
white  powder  was  the  result.  In  this  state  the  bottle 
remained  all  night,  and  next  morning  the  powder  was 
separated  from  the  fluid  by  filtration,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  soda,  and  the  chemist  said  that  it  was  mostly  in 
a  state  of  bicarbonate.  After  the  powder  was  dried  it 
was  tested,  and  found  to  contain  29.41  per  cent,  of  real 
soda,  which  the  chemist  told  me  proved  that  it  contained 
upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Now  I 
know  all  this  to  be  true,  for  I  saw  the  whole  operation,, 
and  the  bottle  was  in  my  own  keeping  during  the  whole 
period.  I  have  directed  my  people  to  put  about  1  lb> 
of  salt  to  every  good  wheelbarrow-full  of  manure  that 
they  take  from  the  stable  or  feeding-stalls.  The  adoption 
of  this  quantity  is  all  guess-work,  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  any  experience  or  information  on  this  point,. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  transmitted  to  your  columns^. 
I  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of 
manures  for  some  years  past;  and  with  this  new,  and,  to 
my  mind,  very  important  fact  before  me,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  all  newly-made  manure  should  be  accu- 
mulated under  a  shed,  with  a  tank  to  receive  the  drain- 
ings,  salt  being  intimately  mixed  with  it,  but  not  in  too 
great  quantity ; — be  sure  to  mind  this  ;  1  lb.  to  a  barrow- 
ful  may  be  too  much— this  can  only  be  known  by  trial. 
Let  the  drainings  be  pumped  over  the  dung  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  heat  of  the  dunghill  will  evaporate  the 
watery  part  of  the  fluid,  and  leave  all  the  rich  salts  of  the 
urine  of  the  animals  incorporated  with  the  dung,  to  be- 
acted  upon  by  the  salt  as  hereinbefore  described." — J,F, 

Dibbling  Turnip- Seed. — This  is  much  practised  here, 
and  by  some  of  our  very  best  farmers,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  surest  way  of  procuring  a  regular  braird.  One 
sturdy  Scot  with  an  improved  hand-dibble,  will  go  over 
one  imperial  acre  in  a  day.  He  makes  the  holes  at  the 
proper  distances;  a  boy  or  woman  follows  with  bones, 
or  other  portable  manure,  puts  into  each  hole  the  requi- 
site quantity,  when  another  boy  or  woman  follows  with 
the  seed.  They  take  a  pinch  hetwi.vt  the  finger  and 
tliumb,  and  with  finger  and  thumb  thus  joined,  they  shove 
n  little  of  the  soil  above  the  mnnure,  and  while  doing  flo 
they  drop  the  seed.  By  this  mode  you  will  never  see  a 
failure  ;  und,  after  a  little  practice,  Uie  workmen  becorac 
so  accurate,  that  they  sciircely  ever  err  in  giving  cither 
too  much  or  too  little  of  seed  or  miniure,  Pcrhapa  this 
method  will  not  do  so  well  with  i^uuno,  but  for  bones  it  is 
excellent,  and  not  expensive.     This  luibty  notice  is  given 


*  IJy   "  dry  m.ll-*"  are  i»robubly  meant  tlilu  stony  luml,  eusUy 
Hcorelicd  In  Bumuicr, 
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from  having  seen  the  matter  hinted   at  in  the  Gazette. —  I 
fV.  Drummond  ^   So7i,  Sllrllng. 

Bones. —  In  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  of  the  13th  uU., 
I  observe  some  remarks,  under  the  signature  "  E.  R., 
Halifax,"  wiih  details  of  a  conversation  on  tlie  subject  of 
that  manure  with  a  Roxburgh  farmer,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  unboiled  are  preferable  to  boiled  bones.  For 
years  back  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  bones  largely, 
and  have  made  trial  of  both  sorts  of  bones.  The  result 
of  ray  experience  is,  that  boiled  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
unboiled  bones.  The  boiled  bones  I  made  use  of  were 
procured  from  a  large  establishment  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
manufacture  of  soups  for  exportation,  and  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  boiling.  I  obtained  them  whole,  and 
had  them  ground  for  myself.  The  first  season  I  tried 
them  to  the  extent  of  I  ton,  and  at  the  rate  of  18  bushels 
per  imperial  acre  ;  and  to  test  them  ihoroughly,  I  ap- 
plied, beside  them,  in  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  rate 
per  acre,  a  ton  of  unboiled  bones.  The  result  proved  the 
superiority  of  tlie  boiled,  as  1  had  double  the  crop  of  Tur- 
nips from  them  that  I  had  from  the  other.  The  two  fol- 
lowing seasons  I  increased  my  supply  of  boiled  bones 
from  1  to  7  tons  ;  and,  had  I  not  found  guano  a  less  ex- 
pensive and  equally  effective  manure,  would  have  given  up 
using  any  other  extraneous  manure  than  boi'ed  bones. 
Last  year  1  believe  these  bones  were  all  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  land-s'eward  for  Gordon  Castle,  and 
it  might  be  desirable  to  learn  the  result  of  his  experiments 
with  them.  Tlie  '*  hoar-frost"  appearance  mentioned  by 
the  Roxburgh  Farmer  is  no  criterion  of  boiled  or  unboiled 
bones.  Any  one  using  bones  is  aware  that  they  are  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  used  in, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Here,  however,  the  boiled 
bones  have  again  the  advantage,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
found  entire  when  the  ground  is  ploughed  after  Turnip  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  as  the  unboiled  are,  being  much  more 
easily  decomposed.  To  produce  *'hoar-frosc"  in  the 
drill  rapidly,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
■quick  germination  of  the  Turnip-seed,  let  a  little  water  be 
added  to  the  bones  about  24.  hours  previous  to  their  being 
put  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  induce  a  heat,  which  will  ma- 
terially assist  tlieir  decomposition,  and  consequently  rapid 
incorporation  with  the  soil.  I  ought  to  mention  that  these 
boiled  bones  were  about  12  lbs.  per  bushel  heavier  than 
the  unboiled,  and,  on  being  heated,  gave  out  a  very 
strong  ammoniacal  odour. — A.  JI.^  Aberdeenshire. 

Bones. — In  your  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Patrick 
Clay,  Berwick,  states  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
he  has  sold  large  quantities  of  bones  in  the  counties  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  that  consequently  I  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  their  going  out  of  use.  This  I 
do  not  altogether  admit:  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Clay 
2uay  have  sold  large  quanlitits  of  bones  in  the  two  coun- 
ties ;  it  is  also  equally  possible  that  in  some  districts  they 
may  be  in  less  repute;  my  informant  merely  spoke  of 
"his  neighbourhood,  which  is  Kelso.  My  object  in 
making  the  communication  to  the  Gazette  of  the  13th 
ult.,  was  to  elicit  information  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  boiled  and  unboiled  boiies,  and  not  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute.  If  Mr*  CJay  can  give  any  information  on  the 
jsubject,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  acce]'table  to 
many. — E.  R.,  Halifax. 

Gorsc. — Under  the  word  Gorse  in  "Withering's  Botany," 
it  is  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Evans's  tour  in 
Wales,  that  my  father,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Llechdwnny,  fed  a 
Jarge  team  of  horses  on  the  young  shoots  of  that  plant. 
The  fact  is,  that  my  father  planted  10  acres  of  very  steep 
land  with  Gorse  seed,  and  it  was  cut  down  and  ground  in 
a  mill  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  horses  invariably  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  best  Hay,  Dr.  Evans  was  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, I  believe,  in  1S02,  and  it  had  been  the  custom 
then  to  use  the  Goise  from  time  immemorial.  One  cir- 
cumstance I  must  mention  : — and  Messrs.  Rowland  and 
Son  ought  to  know  it: — immediately  after  its  use  the 
iiorses'  beards  and  moustaches  grew  to  an  enormous  size. 
•^1^.  Davies. 

Lime  and  Salt. — I  tried  this  mixture  on  two  acres  of 
old  Grass  land,  having  mixed  them  in  the  proportions 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson.  A  heap  was 
jnade,  and  the  lime  and  salt  were  laid  in  alternate  beds, 
then  mixed  up  together,  and  well  covered  over  with  soil 
and  sods.  After  three  months  this  was  applied  to  the 
meadow  in  question ;  it  was  in  a  state  resembling  moitar, 
and  was  wiih  difficulty  spread;  after  it  became  dry,  it  was 
beat  to  pieces,  and  spread  and  bush-harrowed.  In  many 
parts  of  the  field  the  Grass  appeared  as  if  it  was  scorched. 
It  did  not  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  crop  was  the  worst  I 
ever  had — in  some  parts  not  worth  cutting. — Northumbri- 
^nsis.      [Possibly  too  much  was  applied-! 

Analysis  of  Soils.  —  The  following  is  a  method  of 
analysing  soils  for  ordinary  Agricultural  purposes: — 
Weigh  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  earth  to  be  analysed, 
^ay  1000  grains  dried  in  the  open  air;  dry  the  same 
before  a  fire  on  paper,  so  as  not  to  scorch  the  paper ; 
re-weigh,  and  the  difference  will  be  the  moisture.  Roast 
the  residue;  re-weigh,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
organic  matter.  Pour  a  convenient  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  on  the  remainder  j  when  stirred  and  settled  pour  it 
off,  and  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  :  the  precipitate  will  be 
the  lime.  Mix  remainder  with  water,  and  stir  it  well; 
when  a  little  settled,  pour  off  the  turbid  mixture,  and  the 
susDended  contents  are  argillaceous,  and  the  deposit 
siliceous. —  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Mangel  JVurzel.— It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Agricultural 
Gazelle  will  not  patronise  the  barbarous  mode  often 
adopted  of  spelling  this  name  '*  Mangold  Wurlzel."  We 
allow  sailors  to  transmogrify  foreign  proper  names  into 
words  to  which  they  can  attach  some  meaning,  and  to  call 
■the  Ville  de  Milan  the  IVheel-em-along^  the  Bellerophon 


the  Belly-ruffian,  and  to  distort  the  beautiful  Italian 
Livorno  (for  they  no  doubt  have  first  done  it)  into  Leg- 
horn  ,-  but  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  the  enlight- 
ened Agriculturists  of  the  present  day  should  frame  ihe 
word  Mangel  into  Man  and  gold  before  ailopting  it.  The 
original  and  proper  German  name  Mangel  Wuizel  literally 
means  Want  (or  Scarcity)  root,  from  its  having  been 
found  so  valuable  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  o'her 
food  for  cattle.  And  why  should  we  not  keep  to  this  cor- 
rect name,  which  is  intelligible  to  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  instead  of  corrupting  it  into  another  nhich  must 
puzzle  them,  and  is  in  itself  absurd? — S.  [If  our  corre- 
spondent will  examine  a  German  dictionary,  he  will  find 
that  the  words  '*  Beetroot"  are  translated  there  *' il/n«- 
gold  JVurtzel.^*  It  is  possible  that  *'  Mangold  "  has  had 
its  origin  in  Germany  by  some  such  distortion  of  "  Man- 
gel"  as  those  quoted  above  ;  if  so,  the  distortion  is  not 
chargeable  on  us.  In  importing  an  article  from  another 
country,  we  must  just  give  it  the  name  which  it  bears 
there,  however  ridiculous  its  origin  may  have  been.  The 
adoption  of  the  word  Mangel  involves,  we  think,  a  very 
questionable  theory.] 

On  the  Preservation  of  Guano Guano  has  been  found 

to  exercise  wonderful  powers  in  exciting  the  giowtli  of 
vegetable  life,  on  nearly  every  kind  of  soil,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive in  the  first  outlay,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  loses 
its  properties  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  A  few 
word?,  therefore,  on  the  means  of  better  preserving  it 
will  be  useful  to  such  of  your  readers  as  use  it,  and  also 
to  those  parties  who  have  to  keep  a  large  stock  on  hand 
for  sale.  It  is  well  known  that  this  article  comes  from  a 
climate  where  it  is  nearly  always  dry  ;  it  is  also  known 
that  a  great  portion  of  it  is  soluble  in  water — a  portion 
contiining  some  of  its  most  fertilising  ingredients  ;  hence 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  exposure  to  continued  moisture, 
which  it  receives  in  England,  must  wash  out  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  contained  in 
it,  and  render  it  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  some  parties  who  have  used  this 
manure  have  found  very  little  benefit  from  it,  and  have 
exclaimed  against  the  new-fangled  manures  as  useless, 
whereas  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  manure  itself,  but 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  kept — not  preserved.  In 
order  to  keep  guano  fit  for  use,  it  must  be  preserved  in  a 
perfectly  dry  ]>lace,  otherwise  much  useful  matter  will 
be  washed  out.  Besides  its  soluble  ingredients,  there  ex'nU 
in  guano  a  volatile  compound  of  ammonia,  to  which  it 
owes  its  peculiar  pungent  odour  when  in  a  fresh  state. 
Old  guano  does  not  possess  this  pungency  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  when  very  old  not  at  all.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  common  smelling  salts  of  the  shops,  is  the 
state  in  which  the  volatile  part  of  the  ammonia  exists  in 
this  manure.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  even  when  dry, 
tliis  compound  escapes  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  when 
wet,  is  washed  out  ;  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  is  com- 
pletely lost  in  either  way.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  from 
the  recent  researches  of  Liebig,  that  ammonia  has  a 
wonderful  fertilising  power,  every  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  whole  of  this  compound  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  converting  it 
into  a  fixed  ammoniacal  compouml,  which  can  be  readily 
and  cheaply  done  by  the  addition  of  about  30  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  to  one  ton  of  guano.  A  small  excess  of 
the  acid  will  not  be  injurious,  as  it  renders  the  phos- 
phates soluble,  which  are  not  so  in  simple  water,  thus 
enabling  them  to  enter  by  absorption  into  the  rootlets  of 
any  plants  to  which  they  might  be  applied.  From  the 
remarks  made,  it  appears  that  but  two  very  simple  condi- 
tions are  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  guaoo,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  state  fit  for  use  :  the  one  condition 
being  absence  of  moisture  ;  the  other,  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. — John  Mitchell, 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETYofENGLAND. 

A  M'"eekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in    Hanover-square,    on    Wednesday   last,    the   20t:h    of 
March  ;  present,  T.  Raymond  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ; 
W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  F.   Burke,  Esq. ;  F.  C.  Cherry, 
Esq.  ;  E.   D.    Davenport,   Esq.;  J.  Dean,   Esq.;  C,  G. 
Dupre,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.;    B.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  Rev.   C.  E.  Keene  ;  W.  Miles, 
Esq.,    M.P. ;    H.   Price.  Esq.  ;     Prof.   Sewell,   and  R. 
Trench,   Esq.      The  following  gentlemen    were   elected 
Members  of  the  Society  : — 
Pearsc,  Henry,  Q,  Manclicstcr  Square,  Londnn, 
Parke,  Charles,  jun..  Lower  Heribiiry,  Wimbnriie.  Dnrsct. 
Croft,  Rev.  Richard,  Rector  of  North  Ockendon,  Romford,  Essex. 
Eve,  William,  North  Ockendon,  Romford,  Essex. 
Coape,  William,  Diiddington,  Stanifui'd,  Line. 
Benson,  Alan,  Papcastle,  Cockerinouth,  Cumberland. 
Rees,  William, Trehanie,  Holly  Housp,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
Paris,  Thomas  Grceowood,  Barnet,  Herts. 
Twitclien,  Andrew,  North  Oakley,  Kiiigsclere,  Hants, 
Stratton,  W'illiam,  Laverstock,  Overton,  Hants. 

The  names  of  15  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  read. 

Burnt  Clay. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
having  transmitted  to  the  Council  the  results  of  M  r.  Page's 
experience  in  the  application  of  burnt  clay,  the  communi- 
cation was  read  to  the  Meeting.  The  report  stated  the 
length  of  tiifce  during  which  the  burnt  clay  had  been  used 
on  the  farm,  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  prepared,  the 
quantity  applied  to  the  land,  the  time  of  year,  and  to  what 
crops  ;  concluding  with  the  following  statement  of  its 
effects: — "I  have  known,'*  says  Mr.  Page's  servant, 
"  that  in  a  wet  cold  season  it  beats  all  other  manure  for 
Turnips  :  of  course,  it  keeps  our  stiff  lands  from  congeal- 
ing together,  giving  the  cced  more  power  to  vegetate 
stronger.     1  uever  earthed  any  without  seeing  an  improve- 


ment made.  All  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  it  certainly 
answers  on  wet  cold  lands  :  it  will  increase  the  Barley 
crop  2  coombs  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  it  answers  so 
well  for  Wheat  as  for  Barley.  It  has  been  used  on  the 
farm  for  20  years  upon  a  small  scale,  but  for  the  last  six 
yeais  very  plentifully  :  last  year,  had  the  season  allowed 
me,  I  should  have  burned  600  loads." 

Model  Experiments. — Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  informed 
the  Council,  that  Mr.  Pusey.  in  his  capacity  of  chairman 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  being  desirous  that  as  much 
practical  matter  as  possible  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Society,  and  under  such  a  uniform  statement  of  the 
plan  adopted,  as  would  lead  to  direct  inferences  on  a 
comparison  of  the  results  obtained,  had  suggested  to  the 
Journal  Committee  that  a  prize  should  be  given  to  pro- 
mote that  object,  a  proposition  that  had  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  of  which  the  details  would 
in  a  short  time  he  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  coQr 
ditions  of  the  prize  made  public.  Mr.  Miles  was  anxious 
to  see  the  model  experiment  on  the  growth  of  Turnips, 
which  on  a  former  occasion  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Council  to  those  merabL'rs  of  the  Society  who  had  the 
means  and  opportunity  for  engaging  in  such  inquiries, 
repeated  on  an  extended  scale,  embracing  in  its  plan  noc 
only  a  trial  of  the  different  manures  on  a  ^oot  crop,  such 
as  that  of  Turnips,  but  also  on  a  groio  crop,  a?,  for  instance, 
that  of  Barley,  made  on  not  less  than  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  weighing  the  produce  of  not  less  than  half  an  acre  : 
the  trial  being  tested  not  only  by  the  resulting  weight  of 
Turnips,  but  also  by  that  of  the  Barley.  He  thought  that 
such  an  experiment  would  be  important  and  interesting  ia 
many  points  of  view  ;  and  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  in 
this,  as  in  the  former  model  experiment,  the  seed  should 
be  obtained  from  a  given  and  genuine  source.  He  then 
gave  notice  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  having  been 
called  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  at  present  no 
duly  appointed  seedsmen  to  the  Society,  he  should  move 
at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  of  Halfmoon-street,  Piccadilly,  the  parties  who 
had  always  been  engaged  by  the  Society  to  furnish  seed 
for  the  model  experiment,  and  to  test  by  cultivation  the 
various  samples  of  seeds  and  plants  from  time  to  time 
referred  to  them  by  the  Council,  should  be  officially  ap- 
pointed the  seedsmen  to  the  Society.  The  Council  then 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  27th  inst. 

SouTHAMPTOx  MEETING. — A  Meeting  of  the  General 
Southampton  Com.miitee  was  held  on  Thursday  last, 
Colonel  Challoner,  A'ice-Chairraan,  in  the  Chair;  at 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  respecting 
the  plans  for  the  Pavilion  and  Show-yards  at  the  ensuing 
country  Meeting  in  July,  were  finally  determined  upon, 
and  ordered  to  be  reported  for  confirmation  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  3rd  of  April  nest. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  H.  Kemmis,  V.P., 
in  the  chair,  it  was  reported  from  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, that  Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  come  to  Dublin  in  April,  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  at  the  approaching  Show.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  Professor  Kane  will  deliver,  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Cattle  Show,  a  lecture  on  the  relations  o£ 
science  to  agriculture,  and  the  practical  benefits  de- 
rivable from  its  application. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  first 
paper  read  was  a  Report  of  Experiments  with  Manures 
by  Mr.  Finnic  of  Swanston,  near  Edinburgh,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  COO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oats,  Barley, 
Tares,  Grass,  and  Turnips  were  tried  with  about  a  dozen 
manures.  The  cost  of  all  the  fertilisers,  with  the  excep-I 
tion  of  common  salt  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  was  21;?.  per 
acre  each,  as  that  sum  was  considered  a  sufficiently  large 
expenditure  for  any  farmer  to  incur  for  such  purposes. 
The  amount  of  produce  obtained  from  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  land  was  made  the  standard  of  comparison  with 
that  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  fertilisers.  The  results 
obtained  were  the  following  per  imperial  acre  : — 

Oats.  I 

Gain  Loss     | 

Ground  Rape  cake         ....  £Q    5     H^, 

Ammoniacal  salts       ....     ^0    7    3 
Common  salt  .... 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  scda 
Nitrate  of  soda  .... 

t-'oreig-ii  guano        .... 
Artificial  guano  .... 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 

Ammoniacal  liquid         ....  v    » 

Barley. 

Saltpetre 0  15 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  .086 

Common  salt 0    6 

Foreign  guano 0     1 

Artiticial  guano 0  19 

Bones  dissolved  In  sulphuric  acid         .  I    0 

Ilumus 0    2     1 

Ammoniacal  salts 17    4^ 

Nitrateofsoda 1     8    4^ 

Ground  Rape  cake 0    6  m| 

Tares. 

Gypsum 11 

Foreign  guano  0  10 

Artificial  Kuano 0  13 

Nitrate  of  soda 0     5 

Hnmus  0     8 

Nitrate  of  soria  and  sulphate  of  soda  .010 

Sulphate  of  soda 0  15 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid        .  1     1 

Ammoniacal  sails  .        .        .        .    0    1    4i 

Ground  Rape  cake  .....  0  12 

The  fertilisers  applied  to  the  Turnip-crop  cost  1/.  1' 
per  imperial  acre,  in  addition  to  12  tons  of  well-mE 
fdrm-yard  manure,  the  land  which  received  no  fertilisi 
being  manured  with  Ki  tons;    so   that  the  value  of 


0  13   10 

1  6  10 
I  15  4 
3  19  S 
3  3  8 
0     4     2^ 
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produce  obtuined  from  the    fertilisers  was  set  against  that 
obtained  irom  4  tons  of  farm-yard  dung. 
Turnips. 

Gain  in  bulbs    Loss  in  bulbs 

Bone  dust i^l     9  I14 

Sulphate  of  soda      .        .        .        .        ^0  13    03 

Burned  bones      .....  21  11^ 

Rape  tlust  kept  over  year  ...  0    5  iii 

Second  quality  of  Rape  dust  .         .     0     6     0^ 

Best  ipiality  of  Rape  dust  .         ..281 

Inferior  Linseed  cake    .         .         .         .     1  10     03 

Bcnes  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid         .    0  18    Oj 

'Humus 0  11     Oi 

Artificial  guano 0    0    0 

Nitrate  of  soda        .....  0  12     0 

Ammoniacal  salts 3  IS     0^ 

Foreign  guaao 2    8    1 

Grass. 

Sulphate  of  soda 0    0  10 

Common  salt 0     0     7i 

Kitrateof  soda         .         .         .         .         .     2  IS     8 

poreign  puano  10  10^ 

ConcLnlrated  manure  ...  0     5     "3 

Ammoniacal  salts 0  I6  JOJ 

Sulphate  cf  ammonia    .        .        •        .    I     S    5f 
-Refuse  saltpetre  from  powder-mills      .    3    2    5^     • 
.  Muriate  of  ammonia       .        .        .         .     0  12     8^ 
Sulphateof  majrnesia         ....  140 

'Saltpetre 0  11     9 

Soot,  30  hollsof  -l  bush.,  at  is.  per  boU     3     2     6 

Papers  on  Sheep-washing  and  Irrigation  were  then  read. 
The  last  toramunication  consisted  of  reports  of  trials  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Society  iiy  farmers  in  different  part^ 
of  the  country,  of  certain  varieties  of  Wheat,  which  had 
"been  decided  to  be  the  best  in  a  competition  that  took 
place  in  Edinburgh  in  1842,  and  tlie  comparison  thus  ob- 
tained was  not  only  to  be  in  respect  of  the  reccnimended 
"Wheats  themsekts,  bitt  also  with  varieties  usually  raised 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made.  The  varieties  of  Wheat  selected  by  the  Society  for 
Ihe  trials  were  white  D<ii  t:"g  ivoolly-eareJ,  Pearl,  and 
Chidham  ;  and  of  red  vaiieties,  Belgian  red  and  Blood 
red.  To  Mr.  Dickson,  near  Ediuburghj  was  assigned  the 
three  white  varieties,  namely,  Dantzlg  woolly-eared, 
Pearl,  ai;d  Chidham  ;  and  they  were  compared  with  the 
following  varieties  :  Short  cluster,  Chidham,  Hunter's, 
Hopetoun,  Belgian  red,  White  Esses,  and  Fenton  ;  and 
the  results  obtained  from  these  were  as  follows  per  Scotch 
acre  ia  value  and  quantity,  viz.  :^ 

Bushels        lbs.  per  Value  of  Corn 

per  acre        Bushel  and  Straw 

Bantzig,  woolly-cared         55  65  jt'aS    4    0 

Pearl  „  47  654  23  I6     3 

Chidham  „  49  65|  23  13  Hi 

Short-cluster        „  47  614  22    4     1 

Chillham  „  52  654  25     4     5 

Hunter's  „  48  6-.4  24     1     1 

*  Hopetoun  „  4S  6l|  23     5     5 

Belgian  Red  „  53  6Ji  24     2  11 

White  Essex        ,,  46  654  23  19    6 

Fenton  „  57  64  24  13    0 

To  Mr.  Kitchie,  of  Alloa,  were  also  assigned  the  three 
ab&ve-named  wliite  varieties,  and  with  them  he  compared 
Hopetoun,  Hunter's,  and  Whittington,  and  the  results 
per  Scotch  acre  obtained  by  him  "were  as  follows  :— 

]b~.  per  Value  of  Cofn 

Bushels       Bushel  and  Straw 

Cliidham  „  3S  64  jei?    7    9 

Pearl  „  40  60  15     0     4 

Danz-g  woollv-cared  37  63  15  15  10+ 

Hopetoun  „  41  62  17  13    4^ 

Hnnter'3  „  43+  6;i  19     1     2 

Whittington         ,,  3(3  02  Iti    9    5 

These  two  statements  may  be  correctly  compared,  as 
they  indicate  the  results  per  Scotch  acre.  Mr.  Allan, 
Berkshire,  conducted  the  experiments  with  the  red  varie- 
ties, and  compired  them  with  Hunter's,  and  he  obtained 
these  results  per  imperial  acre  : — 

Blood  Rtd, rather  more  ttian  3i4bush.,  57  lbs.  per  bush. 
,   Belgian  Red  ,,  3.^^    —      57        „ 

Hunter's,  rather  less  than       4:1^    —     674     ,, 

Among  the  donations  sent  to  the  Society  was  a  small 
packet  of  Afiican  guano,  from  Mr.  James  J3ell,  of  Liver- 
■pool,  obtained  from  the  first  cargo,  per  the  Levenside,  of 
300  tons,  that  has  just  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  cargo, 
it  ecems,  has  been  offered  at  auction,  and  8/,  25.  6d.  per 
ton  refused,  but  offered  at  91.,  and  but  little  had  been 
Bold  at  that  price.  Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  a  large 
qaaotity  of  the  manure  will  be  imported.  The  Society 
has  requested  Profesiior  Johnston  to  analyse  this  guano, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Peruvian. 
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Dchenham. — The  subject  of  artificial  manures  was  dis- 
russed  at  the  meeting  of  tins  club  on  the  2d  inst.  The 
."rnllcman    who    introduced  the  subject  said,    that  last 

',ir  he  had  tried  several  kinds   of  artificial  manure  to  a 

nil  t-xtent,  with  a  view  of  ttistiog  their  comparative  fer- 
■il.fiing  qualitie?,  and  from  the  success  he  hud  had  with 

jmc,  he  WQS  induced  to  increase  his  expenditure  this 
year  to  30/.  Last  year  he  was  of  opinion  he  applied  the 
riifferpnt  artificial  manures  too  lite  (the  latter  part  of 
April)  ;  this  year  lie  should  commence  immeiiiately.  He 
had  tried  guano,  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda,  Biltpctre,  and 
urate.  Lagt  yenr  he  top-drcsscd  a  piece  of  Wheat  (every 
''iter  ridgej  with  2\  c«t.  of  gunno  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of 

"■.  [icr  acie;  lie  had  taken  wiUi  the  greatest  care  an 
'  inal  quantity  (by  measure)  of  the  produce  where  toji- 

'rcficd  and  wh'^re  not  top-drcascd,  and  having  had  them 

':pt  and  threshed  ntparattly,  he  found  there    was    an 

increoi^  of  eleven  busihclH  per  acre    wh';rc  he  had    op- 

I  plied  titc  guano,  beyond  the  produce   of  tliJit  where  no 

igiUno  wai  applied,  and  a  proportionate  iiicreaac  of  Straw. 
rfom  a  (op-drcssiog  of  one  cw(.  of  ni'rate  of  soda  applied 
to  Wheat,  ii]ti:rnatc  ridges,  he  hud  an  increase  of  six 
'VnihcU  p?r  acre,  coiit  per  acre  ICjh.  ;  from  Haltpctrc  about 
'  e  like  increaw: — but  the  cojit  per  ncrc  more  than  for 
^^!^1«  ;  with  both  «oda  and  do'.tpctrc  thf^re  was  nn  increnfle 
iof  .Straw.  He  had  applied  ur.itc  at  the  rate  of /ii  cwt. 
Iper  ocre,  coit  28#.  per  acre,  but  without  benefit  from  its 


use.  He  had  also  tried  an  experiment  with  the  above 
manures  on  Clover  last  year,  eacii  at  an  equal  cost  per 
acre  ;  he  had  sown  two  ridges  with  guano  and  gypsum, 
two  witli  guano  alone,  two  with  gypsum  alone,  and  two 
with  urate  alone.  He  had  the  greatest  produce  from  the 
guano  and  gypsum; — from  guano  alone,  good  ;  from  gyp- 
sum alone,  good;  from  urate,  not  so  good  as  from  the 
otlier  artificial  manures.  He  believed  the  produce  from 
the  guano  and  gypsum  was  double,  compared  with  the  other 
part  of  the  field  where  no  manure  whatever  had  been  ap- 
plied.— Another  member  stated  he  had  had  a  small  quan- 
tity of  guano  sent  to  him  last  year,  with  directions  for  sow- 
ing, which  he  strictly  comiilied  with.  He  top-dressed  a 
spot  in  his  Turnips,  which  were  up  and  fit  for  the  hoe  ;  it 
was  a  decided  failure — indeed,  the  Turnips  so  top- 
dressed  were  the  worst  in  tlie  field.  He  had  also  used  a 
small  quantity  on  Grass  land  ;  the  effects  were  soon 
visible  ;  the  Grass  there  soon  outgrew  the  rest  of  the  field, 
for  which  there  was  a  good  reason — the  cattle  grazing 
therein  would  not  eat  the  grass  when  top-dressed  with 
guanoj  it  was  so  very  rank  ;  thinks  probably  too  much 
was  applied,  or  that  it  ought  to  have  been  mixed  with 
ashes  or  mould  ;  he  had  used  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Grass  land,  which  produced  a  visible  increase. 
— Another  member  said  he  had  used  soot  as  a  top-dressing 
for  W^heat,  and  found  an  increase  in  the  quantity  both  of 
Straw  and  Grain.  He  had  watched  an  application  of  lape 
cake,  burnt  earth,  and  farm-yard  manure,  for  Turnips  ; 
the  proportion  used  was  as  follows  : — rape  cake  one  third 
of  a  ton  per  acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed  ;  90  bushels 
burnt  earth,  also  drilled  ;  and  about  15  chaldrons  per 
acre  of  farm-yard  manure  ;  the  other  part  of  the  field  was 
manured  with  pig  manure,  and  from  it  the  best  Turnips 
were  obtained  ;  the  next  bestj  where  the  rape  cake  was 
applied;  from  the  common  furm-yard  manure  and  burnt 
earth,  the  Turnips  were  about  equal.  He  had  aUo  ex- 
amined the  Barley  which  succeeded  the  Turnips  ;  the  pig 
manure  had  the  preference,  then  the  rape  cake,  then  the 
farm-yard  manure  ;  the  burnt  earth  appeared  there  to  have 
lost  its  power. — Another  member  said  he  had  seen  a  field 
of  Turnips  where  the  occupier  had  manured  with  the  best 
bullock-yard  manure,  which,  falling  short,  he  had  finished 
the  field  with  rape  cake  ;  where  the  rape  cake  was  used 
tiiere  were  two  thirds  more  Turnips  than  where  the  bul- 
lock-yard manure  was  applied. — Another  member  said  he 
had  top-dressed  part  of  a  field  of  W^heat  with  soot,  about 
25  bushels  per  acre,  from  which  the  increase  was  four 
bushels  per  acre, — As  but  few  artificial  manures  had  been 
tried,  and  those  only  to  a  small  extent,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable by  the  club  not  to  come  to  any  resolution  on  the 
subject  this  evening,  but  from  what  had  been  stated,  it 
was  hoped  many  of  the  members  would  be  induced  to  try 
as  many  of  the  artificial  manures  as  convenient,  both  as 
top-dressings  for  Wheat,  and  also  for  Clover  and  Grasses, 
and  that  they  would  report  the  results  of  such  experi- 
ments to  some  future  meetitigof  the  club. —  Win,  Greeiij 
Secretary. 

CoUingkam. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Club,  held  the  5th 
March,  J.  S.  Woolley,  Esq.,  juil.,  came  forward  to  explain 
his  method  of  keeping  Farmers'  Accounts.  The  system 
is  principally  this, — he  has  two  books,  a  journal  and 
ledger  ;  the  journal  is  for  one  year,  and  contains  52  pages, 
one  fur  each  wetk ;  half  of  each  page  is  occupied  by  a  daily 
journal  of  labour,  the  other  page  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  stock  account,  another  for  the  corn 
account,  and  a  third  for  the  cash  account,  which  is  an 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  not  coming  under 
the  head  of  labour,  stock,  or  corn.  The  ledger  then  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  ruled  double  ;  the  first  is  occupied 
by  a  common  cash  account,  which  receives  the  weekly 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  labour,  stock,  corn,  &c.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  balanced  and  carried  into  the 
ledger,  or  second  part  of  this  book  ;  the  third  part  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  yearly  valuation,  and  the  fourth  is  to  be 
occupied  by  all  debts  due  to  and  from,  the  farm,  such  as 
cake  and  bone  bills,  rent  and  taxes,  &c.  The  meeting  was 
numerously  attended,  and  the  members  expressed  their 
satisfaction  in  the  proposed  plan. — Robert  M.  Wriyhtf 
Secretary. 


1Rebic&3S. 

Report  of  the  Jiiihjes  appointed  to  inspeet  the  Farms 
entered  fur  the  Pri^c  and  Sweepstakes  proposed  bt/  the 
Yorkshire  Aijricultural  Society.  1S43.  J.  Coultas. 
York. 

(Continucd/i-om  pfiffe  l/I.) 
"  Godfrey  Wentworlh,  Esq.  [who  received  the  seconil 
premium],  has  occupied  liis  Woolley-parlc  farm  about  14 
years.  The  four-course  rotation  of  green  crops,  Barley, 
seeds,  and  Wiieat,  is  here  adopted  ;  a  variation  being 
occasionally  effected  by  the  introduction  oC  Beans  or  Tares 
on  portions  of  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been  sown 
with  pa«ture-gras8eB  or  Clover  after  the  Barley,  crop. 

"  Turnips  and  Fallow  C';o;).!.— The  preparation  for 
these  commences  as  soon  as  the  Corn  is  carried,  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing  llie  stubbles  as  much  and  as 
often  as  Ihe  weather  permits — malting  the  last  ploughing 
deep  to  give  the  greatest  exposure  of  the  soil  during  the 
win'cr.  The  manure  ia  led  from  the  farm-yard  in  Deccni. 
ber  and  February  ;  placed  in  a  convenient  and  level  site 
on  a  layer  of  earth,  and  prolecled  from  the  air  by  a  light 
covering  of  the  same.  For  these  crops  the  manure  is  con- 
veyed by  one-horse  carls,  up  the  centre  of  cacli  third  drill, 
as  soon  as  tlie  drills  arc  formed,  and  care  18  taken  to 
spread  it  equally  and  quickly  that  it  may  be  covered  in 
with  the  least  exposure  lo  wind  and  HUn.  The  drills 
fur  P(jla(ocs  arc  30  inches  ajinrt ;  for  Mangel-wurzel  27 
inches;  Carrots  and  .Swede  Turnips  2  j  inches.  We 
found  all  these  crops  extremely  promising  and  remarkably 
clean.     They  had  been  sown  about  the  bih  of  May  ;  0  lbs. 


of  Mangel-wurzel,  41bs.  of  white  Belgium  Carrot-seed,  a.nd 
3  lbs.  of  Swedes  were  sown  per  acre  ;  15  carts  of  manure 
per  acre,  were  allowed  for  these  crops.  One-half  of  the 
Swedes  are  carted  to  the  farmyard  for  the  cattle  by  re- 
moving six  rows  alternately  ;  but  to  supply  the  drain  thus 
made  upon  the  land,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Linseed-cake 
per  liead  is  daily  given  to  the  sheep  when  consuming 
the  remainder.  For  the  white  Turnips,  which  arc  all 
consumed  upon  the  land,  only  10  cart-loads  of  manure  are 
allowed. 

"  Grass  Land. — The  management  of  this  department  is 
admirable.  The  average  stock  of  Leicester  sheep  is  .550  ; 
of  short-horned  cattle,  40,  all  of  a  very  superior  breed,  and 
in  high  condition.  There  being  78  acres  of  good  permanent 
Grass-land  upon  this  farm,  the  heaviest  cattle  are  pastured 
upon  it,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  sheep.  Tlie  vounger 
stock  are  principally  maintained  with  the  en'es  and 
lambs  upon  the  seeds.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  make  com- 
post on  a  large  scale,  which  is  applied  lo  Ihe  Grass-land  in 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Thibtles  and  other  weeds 
arc  carefully  kept  down.     Nine  farm-horses  are  kept." 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  stock  for  a  furm  of  255 
acres,  of  which  70  are  permanently  pasture,  and  50  in  Clo- 
ver-seeds. 

"  The  next  farm,  Mr.  Newham's,  of  Edlington,  afforded 
us  great  interest.  As  a  tenant-farmer  he  is  peculiarly 
liberal  in  his  management,  both  by  consuming  Linseed- 
cake,  to  a  great  extent,  and  purchasing  bones,  as  the  fol- 
lowing account,  which  he  delivered  to  us,  of  his  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  for  the  last  four  years  will  show  : 


Year. 

Tons  of  Oil-cake 
consumed. 

Bushels  of  Bones 
consumed. 

Cost  of  Bones 

1S39 
1840 
1841 
1842 

12 
IS 
22 
28 

1200 
1^00 
1000 

1000 

^€•157  10    tt 

151      5     0 
125     0     0 
125     0     0 

i 

78 

am 

553   15     U 

Averaero.... 

iDt 

107S 

iri-ig  13    9 

"  Hs  sheep,  from  the  period  of- weaning  from  the  ewes 
to  the  time  of  their  sale  when  fat,  whether  on  Turnips  or 
Grass,  have  always  a  full  supply  of  oil-cake,  be  the  pas- 
ture good  or  closely  eaten,  llis  opinion  is,  that  the  extra 
produce  of  beef  and  mutton  pays  for  the  cake,  and  that 
he  obtains  the  prodigious  benefit  of  tlie  superior  manure 
without  cost.  Certainly  the  land  gains  much  by  the 
application  of  linseed-cake,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  we  never 
met  with  an  instance  where  so  much  was  consumed  on  a 
farm  of  scarcely  300  acres. 

"  This  year,  two  acres  of  Lucerne  and  two  acres  of 
Sainfoin,  have  been  sown  close  to  the  farmstead,  for  the 
purpose  of  soiling.  Ten  regular  draught-horses  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  practice  is  to  purchase  annually  two,  of  two 
years  old,  and  sell  out  two  of  seven  years  old,  thus  keeping 
the  stock  always  young.  The  ewes  kept  on  the  farm, 
on  the  average  bf  the  three  last  years,  have  been  122  ; 
lambs  bred  from  thera,  151,  which  are  sold  fat,  whea 
shearlings  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  stock,  from  250  to  300. 
shearlings  are  bought  each  September,  put  upon  Turnips, 
and  sold  fat  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Newham  also  fattens- 
about  20  bullocks  every  winter  in  the  yards  with  linseed 
cake,  holding  besides  about  20  cattle  of  various  ages. 
It  is  chiefly  from  the  vast  supply  of  first-rate  manure, 
made  from  these  causes,  and  the  liberal  purchase  of  bones,, 
that  the  high  condition  of  Mr.  Newham's  farm  has  been 
obtained.  He  adopts  the  four-eourse  of  Turnips,  Corn, 
Clover,  and  Corn,  varying  the  Corn  crops,  but  oftea 
taking  two  crops  of  Wheat  in  a  course,  and  sometimes 
substituting  Beans  in  the  place  of  red  Clover.  His  mix- 
ture for  one  year's  pasture  is  ten  pounds  of  white  Clover, 
ten  pounds  of  Trefoil,  four  pounds  of  Rib-grass,  four 
pounds  of  Parsley,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  Rye-grass 
per  acre. 

"  Mr.  Snowden,  of  Marr,  vrho  has  occupied  his  farm 
15  years,  has  also  practised  a  course  of  cropping  some- 
what similar  to  that  followed  by  Mr.  Newham.  He  sows. 
Swedes  22inclies  apart,  allowing  nine  carts  of  well-rotten 
farm. yard  manure  per  acre  for  the  rows,  on  which  he  als» 
drills  10  bushels  of  bones,  C  bushels  of  pigeon-manure, 
8  gallons  of  whale-blubber,  and  10  bushels  of  ashes,  all 
mixed  together.  Estimating  the  farm  manure  at  10s.  a 
cart,  the  cost  of  manure  per  acre  for  the  Swedes  is  about 
61.  More  than  half  this  crop  is  carted  to  the  farm-yard, 
for  cattle,  and  not  many  are  eaten  on  the  Grass-land. 
The  while  Turnips  have  2-t  bushels  of  bones,  and  10 
bushels  of  ashes  drilled,  with  two  pounds  of  seed  ;  these 
Turnips  are  seldom  drawn." 

The  concluding  remarks  of  this  valuable  report  are  welt 
worthy  the  attention  of  Agricultural  societies. 

"  In  closing  our  report,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted' 
to  remark,  that  valuable  as  large  Agricultur  d  meetings 
for  the  exhibition  of  slock  and  implements  arc,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opportunities  which  they  allord  for  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  excellences  to  be  aimed  at  by  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier  ;  and  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, which  these  exhibitions  liavo  mainly  encouraged, 
yet  the  minute  inspection  of  well-cultivated  farms,  is  not 
less  worthy  the  attention  of  the  arable  farmer.  We  are- 
of  opinion  that  Ihe  proiluce  of  grain  would  be  much 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  profit  of  the  cultivators 
would  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  praiseworthy  examples- 
set  on  tlie  farms  we  inspected  were  generally  followed.. 
An  inquiring  ininrl  is  ncccBsary  to  form  a  perfect,  or  oven 
a  successful  farmer.  The  best-informed  farmer  wouh  ,  on 
each  of  (hcse  seven  farms,  discern  that  he  hadsomel  iing 
yet  to  learn,  and  would  see  some  practioo  from  whicn  to 
Improve  his  own." 

An  apology  would  have  been  necessary  for  extracting 
(0  large  a  portion  of  a  published  work,  had  it  nut  bcea 
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that  in  thus  giving  circulation  to  its  contents  we  are  simply 
meeting  the  desire  of  the  society  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  Value  of  Landed  Property  demonstrated  hy  Prac- 
tical  Deductions  and   Illustrations^  tending  especially 
to  facilitate  the  valuation  of  estates  as  apjiUcahle  to  the 
purpours   of  Ayricidture.     By    Lay  ton   Cooke,    Esq., 
Land-Surveyor,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Society  of  Arts,   Manufactures,  and   Com- 
merce, London.     Published  by  the  Author,  7,  John-st., 
Adelj)hi,  London. 
We  have  not  space  at  present  for  more  than  a  short 
notice  of  this  work,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  in  detail  to  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  which  it  treats.     Mr.  Cooke  has  had 
a  lengthened  experience  as  a  land-surveyor  ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  that  it  was  written  by 
a  practical  man.     Besides  a  detail  of  all  the  points  which 
affect  the  value  of  land,  and  illustrations  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  act,  it  contains  numerous  tables,  showing  the 
amount  of  the  influence  which  each  exerts  under  given 
circumstances.     The    contents    of  this   work    were    first 
"arranged  for  the  author's  private  reference,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  his  pupils  a  correct  idea  of  the 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  practice  of  valuing 
land;"  and  by  its  publication   he  has   made  known'*  a 
rational  and  intelligible  mode  of  valuing,"  which  will  pro- 
Enote  what  is  much  to  be  desired — uniformity  in  practice. 

Miscellaneous. 

Rotation  of  Crops  for  Heavy  Clays, — My  course  of 
crops  is  as  follows,  viz.,  one-fourth  Wheat;  afier  that  Oats, 
one-half  of  which  is  sown  alternately  with  Clover  ;  after 
that,  sown  with  Winter  Tares,  eaten  off  green  by  fatting 
sheep  ;  then  a  bastard  fallow  for  Wheat — the  other  half 
fallowed  for  Turnips,  part  eaten  on  the  land  and  part  drawn 
off;  then  fallowed  for  Spring  Tai-es  or  Coleseed,  eaten  off 
by  fatting  sheep;  then  ready  for  Wheat  again.  For  ex- 
ample, say  if  the  farm  be  200  acres  of  arable  land — 

50  acres  Wheat 

so      ,,      Oats 

25      „      Winter  Tares 

25      ,,      Fallow  for  Turnips 

25      „      Clover 

25     „     Coleseed  and  Tares 

200  acres 
This  is  a  system  I  have  used  for  some  years  on  strong  re- 
tentive clay-soil,  which  I  have  found  answer  well. — Mr. 
J^owlson,  English  Agricultural  Socie/y^s  Journal. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
have  fixed  on  Dumfries  as  the  scene  of  their  Show  for  1845. 

Ventilation  of  Cowhouses. — Every  one  knows  that  pure 
air  is  necessary  for  respiration,  and  that  air  on  being  used 
by  the  lungs  is  espelled  in  a  deteriorated  condition,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  beiug  again  inhaled.  If,  therefore, 
cowhouses  are  not  properly  ventilated,  the  air  becomes 
foul  from  the  respired  air,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  from  impure 
exhalations,  and  the  air  so  deteriorated  is  rendered  unfit 
to  maintain  health.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
too,  there  is  another  predisposing  cause  to  disease,  viz., 
the  unnatural  forcing  of  a  cow's  milk  by  a  too  liberal 
supply  of  brewer's  draff.  Fresh  supplies  of  air,  that 
the  blood  may  be  purified,  are  essential  objects  of  a 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  if  the  blood  that  goes  to  the 
lungs  is  returned  to  the  system  in  the  same  state  as  it  is 
sent,  death  will  be  the  consequence,  for  venous  blood  is 
poison  to  the  body.  It  does  not  often  happen  that 
imperfect  ventilation  produces  immediate  death,  but  it  is 
too  often  the  real  cause  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  deadly 
distempers. — Carre sjiondejit  of  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Guano  07i  Turnips  and  Potatoes. — Having  since  your 
meeting  tried  the  weight  of  our  Turnips  on  the  different 
manures,  I  find  them  as  here  annexed,  per  Scotch  acre  : — 

Tns.cwt.  qrs-Jbs. 

1.  Sowed  igth  May,  30  bushels  bones,  produced      26    3      i     10 

2.  Sowed  1 9th  May,  J  5  bushels  bones,  and  2.^  cwt. 

guano,  produced  .  .  .     34     52       I     14 

3.  Sowed  1 9th  May,  5  cwts.  guano  .  ,    30     i6      o    l6 

4.  Sowed  )  9th  May,  40  tons  farm-yard  manure  33  15  14 
The  above  variety  were  all  Laing's  Purple-top  Swede.  The 
bones  and  guano  came  away  first,  and  kept  ahead. 
The  soil  is  heavy  clay  :  all  were  furrowed,  drained,  and 
limed  at  the  rate  of  50  barrels  per  acre.  We  have  another 
field  manured  with  45  tons  farm-yard  manure  per  acre, 
which  has  produced  40  tons,  2  qrs.,  24  lbs.  The  soil  is  a 
middling  loam  ;  the  variety  green-top  Swede.  The  Pota- 
toes  I  mentioned  at  your  meeting  were  planted  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  May.  The  six  acres  produced  40  tons,  farm- 
yard manure.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May  I  planted  six 
acres  with  5  cwt.  guano  mixed  with  four  times  the  weight 
of  coal-ashes  ;  the  drills  made  light,  and  the  guano  put  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  on  it.  The  difference 
of  crop  when  raised  was  not  perceptible,  both  averaging 
12-}  tons  per  acre;  the  Potatoes  mostly  cups ;  the  soil 
heavy  clay;  but  all  drained,  subsoiled,  and  limed,  and 
after  two  Corn  crops. — Andreiv  Temj^leton,  of  Ballyleidy, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Holyivood  Agricultural  Society. 
-—Belfast  Paper. 

Pea-straiv. — At  a  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney,  at 
Acle,  Norfolk,  the  rev.  gentleman  drew  attention  to  the 
waste  of  Bean  and  Pea-straw.  It  was  cut  too  late.  He 
gave  the  analysis  of  each  as  to  nitrogen  and  gluten,  which 
showed  that  74lbs.  of  Pea-straw,  and  probably  of  Bean- 
straw  also,  equalled  in  nutriment  lOOlbs.  of  common  hay 
—a  fact  most  important  for  farmers  herCj  and  well  known 
in  Scotland. 

Fermentation  hi  Manure-Heap. — When  a  piece  of 
paper,  moistened  with  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic  acid,  held 
over  the  steams  arising  from  a  dunghill,  gives  dense  (umes, 
it  is  a  certain  test  that  decomposition  is  going  too  far ;  for 
this  indicates  that  ammonia  is  not  only  formed,  but  is 
escaping.— ^mi/A's  Productive  Farming. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

CARiioT-Tors.  —  VigiL—Uhcy  form  a  good  feed  for  horses  ;  but 
we  have  experienced  the  injury  to  the  root  that  arises  from  thus 
cutting  the  plant. 

CiiuRS.—  Clerirus. — Milk  is  said  to  be  a  solvent  of  zinc,  and  zinc 
vessels  for  holding  it  are  tlierefore  dangerous.  The  churn  you 
mentinn  is  higlily  spoken  of ;  we  think  it  is  made  of  tin,  whicli 
is  perfectly  safe. 

Cloacise.—A.  ir.— You  may  disinfect  it  by  the  use  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Apply  to  any  manufacturing  cliemist.  Mixing  with 
charcoal-dust  will  improve  it,  and  dry  it;  but  why  wait  till  it 
is  dry  before  mixing  it  with  your  peat  ?  Your  compost,  which 
you  may  make  at  once  for  use  in  May,  will  be  sufficient  ma- 
nuring in  the  quantity  you  jirop  tse  per  acre  for  Swedes.  Good 
guano  is  more  valuable,  weight  for  weight,  than  night-soil. 

Co^'CRETK  Tiles.— J'.  C. — The  price,  as  you  will  find  on  making 
the  calculation,  ought  to  have  been  13s.  per  1000  tiles.  2500 
tiles  are  made  of  one  ton  of  lime,  half  a  ton  of  black  cinders, 
four  tons  of  common  sand,  two  tons  of  fine  gravel.  The  two 
latter  are  ground  together  wet,  and  the  other  materials  after- 
wards added.  More  particularly,  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  tlie  subject. 

Deep  Drilling.— -<4  Surrey  Siil^scriber  had  better  apply  to  BIr. 
Hornsby,  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  on  this  subject. 

Direction  of  Drills.— S«Mf.)'  Fanner. — We  drill  our  Wheat  up 
and  down  the  liill  wittiout  reference  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. If  your  ridges  are  well  rounded,  it  is  well,  if  the  fall  of 
thcland  will  permit,  that  they  should  run  north  and  south,  as 
both  sides  will  then  get  an  equal  share  of  the  sun;  and  the 
drills  may  be  cither  across  or  down  the  ridges,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  fall.    The  same  rules  apply  to  spring  Corn. 

DnAiNiNG-pLoucn. — D.  Pug/i.—We  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
information  on  this  subject  in  detail  shortly. 

JFvRZE.—P.  B.  B.—lt  will  ultimately  become  dead  below,  and 
very  open.  The  plant  will  spread,  too,  by  seed.  A  Ttiorn- 
fence  may  be  hidden  by  evergreens  at  intervals,  so  as  to  ren- 
der its  appearance  ornamental.  The  sediment  of  rivers  would 
be  a  useful  top-dressing  for  light  soils.  The  mud  of  roads  is 
useful  as  an  ingredient  of  the  compost-heap  j  mix  it  with  farm- 
yard manure. 

Grass-seeds.— GramirtecB. — Mr.  Lawson,  in  bis  ''Agriculturist's 
Manual,"  recommends  for  deep  mossy  ground  per  acre,  in- 
tended to  lie  in  Grass,  Agrostis  stolonifera,  2  lbs. ;  Alopecurus 
pratensis, 2  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriascula,  2  lbs.:  Lolium  percnne, 
6  lbs.  ;  L,  Italicum,  3  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense,  2^  lbs. ;  Poa  tri- 
vialis,  2.i  lbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  61bs.j  Lotus  major,  l^ibs.; 
and  Rye,  1  bushel. 

Guano.— Fj^iV.— The  addition  of  gypsum  to  guano  m«^  benefit 
it,  andcertainly  unllnot  injure  it.  It  will  probably  make  it  a 
better  top-dressing  for  Clover, 

Linseed  for  Calvks.— il/.  P.  S.  T. — Boil  1  pint  in  a  gallon 
of  water;  you  need  not  soak  it  in  water  first.  Give  your 
CEilves  from  1  pint  to  1  quart  of  the  jelly  daily,  according 
to  their  age.  Give  1  pint  to  horses  along  with  their  Chaff,  5:c., 
twice  a  day.  It  will  not  improve  the  milk,  if  given  as  food  to 
cows. 

Liquid  M-jnure. — W.  B.  IT'.— 40  bushels  of  soot  are  sufficient  of 
an  excellent  manure  for  an  acre.  It  may  be  advantageously 
applied  as  you  propose.  We  apply  liquid  manure  in  a  water- 
cart.  If  the  land  be  dry,  the  marks  of  the  wheels  are  no  injury. 
Perhaps  Blr.  Booth  will  inform  you  the  way  in  which  he  applies 

it. Amicus. — Use    it  unadulterated    in  wet  weather,    and 

dilute  it  with,  say  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  in  dry  weather. 
Potter's  Guano  is  an  excellent  manure;  you  can  apply  it  after 
the  rate  of  2  to  4  cwts.  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— TF".  Nortltumbriensis. — Decomposition,  were 
it  in  the  soil  possible,  probably  would  not  injure  it.  You  may 
apply  it  on  newly-limed  land,  without  chance  of  decomposition. 

Permanent  Grass.— T//ree  Years''  Sutiscriber.  ~  Mr.  Lawson 
recommends  for  light  land  shaded  with  trees,  Agrostis 
vulgaris,  1  lb.  j  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  1  lb.;  Dactylis 
glomerata,  5  lbs.;  Lolium  percnne,  8  lbs.;  Poa  nemoralis, 
4  lbs.;  P.  trivialis,  2  lbs.;  Trifolium  repens,  3  lbs.,  with  an 
ordinary  seeding  of  Barley. 

PfiR.MANENT  Pasture.— J.  J7. — April  is  the  proper  time  to  sow 
Grass-seeds.  You  can  sow  thsm  safely  enough  with  an  ordi- 
nary seeding  of  Barley,  unless  your  land  is  liable  to  grow 
much  straw. 

Points  of  a  Milch  Cow.— G.— We  know  what  you  allude  to, 
and  will  endeavour  to  obtain  tlie  pamphlet. 

PoTATOE-i.- /f.  C.  S.— Mix  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  before  planting.  It  will  not  injure  your  young 
trees,  if  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
your  account  of  Prickly  Comfrey. 

Seeds. — A.  B.  C.—li  your  field  is  only  to  remain  1  year  in  seeds, 
Italian  Rye-Grass  is  useful,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth, 
for  filling  up  patches  that  have  failed.  The  Yoxford  Farmers* 
Club  recommends  Tares  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  an  acre,  to 
be  sown  when  the  blanksbave  not  been  noticed  till  spring. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bone-dust. — York  Subscriber. — We  doubt 
the  propriety  of  drying  this  mixture  with  quicklime.  Rather 
take  ashes,  charcoal-dust,  &c. ;  and  on  mixing  these  in 
sufficient  quantity,  you  can  get  it  to  pa^s  through  the  drill. 
Please  send  a  specimen  of  your  guano. 

*;?*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  toolate. 


SMITKFIELD.  Monday,  March  IS.— Per  stone  of  8 lbs. 

BestScota,  Hcrefords,  &&  33  8  to  ds  0  I  Best  Downa  &  Half-breds  43  2  to  Is  G 
Best  Short  Horns  -  .Hi  38  Heat  Lonfi-wooh  -  -  4  0  4  4 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  0  3  4  Ewes  and  second  quality  3  C  4  0 
Calves        -        -        -        .    4    ■!      6    0  I  Pigs  -        -        -        -3844 

Beasts,  3003;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  23,230;  Calves,  C3;  Pigs,  375. 
We  have  to-day  a  very  large  increaie  in  the  supply  of  Beasts.  Although  the 
weaihor  is  remarliably  fine,  and  there  is  agood  attendance  of  buyers,  the  quan- 
tity obliges  us  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  prices.  Not  only  is  the  number 
larger,  but  the  Eeaaia  are  in  much  finer  condition  than  we  have  noticed  for 
some  time,  thus  there  is  a  very  great  welkin  of  meat  in  market.  The  best  and 
moat  selling  Scots,  &c,  are  making  49,  but  very  many  not  quite  so  complete  arc 
sold  at  Ss  lOd,  and  Short -liorna  are  not  a  ready  sale  at  33  8d  per  8  Jbs.  Tlie 
supply  of  Sheep  continues  very  short,  and  the  trade  steady,  at  fully  as  much 
money  ;  there  ie  a  slight  improvement  in  the  best  Downs,  but  scarcely  a  quot- 
able one.  There  are  a  few.Lamba  in  to-day,  but  the  trade  for;them  Is  very  dull ; 
a  nice  small  Lamb  is  worth  from  fis  ad  to  6b  per  8lbs.  Calves  and  Figs  are  a 
steady  trade  at  former  rates- 

Friday,  March  22. 

The  trade  to-day  is  e^ccessively  heavy.  Beef  almost  ganerally  suffers  a  de- 
cline of  nearly  2d  per  Bibs;  only  the  very  best  selling  Scots  may  be  said  to 
maintain  jMonday's  quotation — ihey  still  realise  about  4s  per  Bibs.  Tho  Sheep 
trade  is  very  heavy,  but  the  best  Downs  are  still  worth  4s  Gd ;  other  qualities 
are  fully  2d  per  8  lbs  lower  than  Monday,  Lamb  is  more  in  request,  ^though 
itis  loo  early  and  cold  for  any  extensive  dealings  in  that  article  j  small  Lamba 
of  good  quail  tv  are  making  from  5s  Sd  to  Os  4d.  Calves  are  heavy,  at  from  4a  to 
4a  lod.  The  Pork  trade  is  also  very  dull,  but  we  cannot  observe  any  alteration 
in  prices. 

Beaats,  794;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3300;  Calves,  133;  Plga,  320. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


HOPS,  Friday,  March  22. 

Tan  Hop  Market  remains  steady  at  full  last  week's  currency. 


Mid  &  East  Kent  PockB.  8/  Oa  to  10/ 
Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  16 
Chotco  ditto        -        -    7    0 


I  Sussex  Pockets  _, 

Choice  ditto       -         -    Q  12  — 

Farnham       -        -        -    9    9      10  10 

Pattknden  a  SatrrH,  Hop-Factors. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  March  22. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    70s  to  7Ss  I  Clover       -    BOs  to  lOSs")  Straw        -    ssatoBOa 
Interior         •        .55        65  ( 

'1    (1  JonK  CoopBs,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  March  22. 
Superior  Meadow  Hay  703 10763  I  Superior  Clover  100s  to  105s  |  Straw  30s  to  33s 
Inferior  „        -    60       65  1  loieiior        „       88         95 

_  Joshua.  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 


MARK  LANE,  Fhiday,  March  22. — A  few  runs  of  Essex  and 
Kent  Wlieat  remain  unsold,  and  Monday's  prices  cannot  be 
obtained  by  2s.  per  qr.  Free  Foru'igii  is  a  modorate  sale  at  the 
same  rates.  There  has  been  a  slight  inquiry  for  Bonded,  princi- 
pally  Red  Wl-.eat,  and  a  little  business  lias  been  done  in  Rostock 
and  Polish  Odessa,  f.  o.  b.  at  rather  reduced  prices.— Barley  is 
dull,  but  not  cheaper.— Peas  and  Eeaus  continue  the  same.— Oats 
are  flat,  but  there  is  no  alteration  in  value. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTKR,  S.     S.  X.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     While 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Oats,  Lincolnsfhirc  and  Vorkshire        .        .     Polands 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .         Feed  

Iiish Feed  16    23 

Barley,  iMalting  and  distilling     2Cs  to33s  Chevalier  32    S5  ' 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' __    _. 

Hertford  and  Essex  .        .        .        ,        ,  _    __ 

Rye 

Beans,  Mavt.igan,  old  and   new  22  to  23  Tick  22    31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    23  to  as         Winds.  30    36 

Peas,  White  .        •        .     30  to  S8      .     Maple  3?    29 


50     57 


Red    . 

White 

Peed 

Potato 

Fiitato 

Grind. 


16  Si 

17  85 
16  S4 
2a  30 


Harrow  25  88 
LongpodSS  30 
Grey      26    27 


9      per  Quarter. 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

;Wheat. 

Barley.l    Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

63a  7t 

33f  Id    I9a     Id 

32/  9d 

29.1 Od 

30*  6d 

53    6 

33    4 

13      6 

33    6 

SO    6 

31     1 

55     1 

33    7 

19      7 

32  10 

30     4 

31     2 

66    2 

33    9 

20       0 

35    3 

30     5 

31     0 

66     0 

83    6 

19     11 

33    9 

31     0 

31    e 

5.    3 

33    8 

20        1 

83    8 

31     3 

31     4 

54  U 

33    5 

19  .8 

33    7 

30    7 

31     1 

]8    0 

5     0 

7    0 

9     6 

10    6 

10     6 

English  .  . 

Iri„h     .  .  . 

Scotch  .  . 

Foreign  •  • 


ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat         I        Barley 
42/0  I  4140 


M40 


C30 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVEI 
Flour.  I  Wht. ;  Barl.i 

English   .  5932  Sks.    —    Bcls.      3751       2317 
Irish  .       .  „      _        „  —         1457 

Poreifin  .  „      —        t,      \    1300  (     335  1 


:  LAST  WEEK. 
MalLiOata.  1  Rye. 
5';G9      13C0        — 
_       19205        — 


Kin-, 


.1*0  La?. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  23.  —  In  consequence  of  the 
weather  during  the  week  havin^^  been  cold  and  changeable  there 
has  been  little  new  in  the  Market  since  our  last  Report.  It  has, 
however,  been  pretty  well  supplied,  and  trade  begins  to  g-et  brisk. 
The  prices  of  Pine  Apples  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  week; 
they  are  good  in  quality  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Hot- 
house Grapes  are  oflfered  at  15s.  per  Ib.j  they  are  scarce,  but 
Portugals  are  plentiful.  The  prices  of  Apples  and  Pears  are 
nearly  the  same  as  are  mentioned  in  last  week's  Report. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  are  not 
altered  in  price.  Chesnuts  are  offered  at  from  3i'.  to  Ss.  per  peck. 
Nuts  are  plentiful.  Vegetables  have  been  pretty  well  supplied. 
Broccoli  is  a  little  reduced  in  price.  Savoys  CDntinue  to  get  scarce, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  plentiful.  Greensare  also  begiuning 
to  get  scarce.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful.  Sea- 
kale  is  slightly  reduced  in  price,  as  is  likewise  Asparagus;  the 
latter  is  selling  at  from  3s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Frencli  Beans  are 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  We  noticed  some  excellent 
Rhubarb  in  the  market,  and  also  a  few  good  specimens  of  large 
well-formed  Cucumbers.  Frame  Potatoes  are  offered  at  3s,  per 
lb. ;  and  Strawberries  are  selling  at  2s.  an  ounce.  Among  Cut 
Flowers  were  Erica  Willmoreana,  princeps,  and  rubra-calyx; 
Gardenia  radicans  and  florida ;  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Acacias,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Fuchsias,  and 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  5s  to  lOc 
Grapes,  Fortugal,  perlb.li  to  2jGii 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush.  6s  to  20s 
_  ,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  3*  Orl  to  8j 
er  half-sieve,  -la  to  12» 


Oranges,  per  dozen,  Od  to  2 
—       per  100,  5s  to  14f 
Lemons,  per  doz.  Is  to  2a 
—       joer  lOO^Cito  14» 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6s  tnjs 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  Zs  6d  to  3/ 
Nuts,  iipanish,  per  bushe},  IBs 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Hazel,  2«  to  4s 

_    Barcelona,  20*  to  £4* 

—  Cob, 12* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3s  to  8* 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  1*  to  2*  Gd 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  I*  to  1*6(1 
While  Broccoli  per  doz,  from    4*  to  9* 
Brussels'  Sprouts,  p.h.-sv.,l*  Ciito2*6(I 
Red  Cabbages  per  d07,  2*  to  8j 
Sorrel,  Is  to  1*  61'  p.  hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  3*  to  15* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Od  to  3». 
French  Beans,  2*    to3*perll30 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.  1*  to  1*  tid 
Greens,  perdoz.  3*  to  Gj 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60sto90* 

—  percivt.,3*    6d  to'5* 

—  per  bushel,  2*  6d  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  p.  bueh.,  2jto  2i  6d 
Turnips.perdoz.  bunches,  1*  C(/tii  2* 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  6d  to  Ij  €d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  Is 

Horse  Radish, perbundle,  li  loC* 
Radishes,  spring,  lOd  to  1*  3if  p.  pud 
Carrots,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2*  6 J  to  5s 
Cucumbers,  Is  to  4s  ed  each 


Spinach,  per'sieve.  Is  6tl  t03«  Sd 
Leeks,  per  doz*  bun.,  9d  to  1# 
liarlic,  perlb.   idtoBd 
Onions,  2d  to  4(1    p.  bch., 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  la  Gd  to  3s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz,,  1*    to  4* 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv., Ss  toia 
hhallots,  per  lb,,  ^rf  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p. score,  Cd  to  It 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  2s  Gd 
iVIushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  6d  to 2* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  16*  to  20* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2ii  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  3d  to  Cd 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  4*  to  6* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  4d  to  6d 
Endive,  jjer  score,  Is  Gd  to  4* 

Green  Mint,  -id  to  Od  per  bunch 
Marjoram,  green,  p.  doz.bun.  1*  Gd  to  2* 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sdto  3d 
Salsafy,  perbundle.  1*  to  1*  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  l*to  Is   Gd 


POTATOES,— SoDTnwARK  Waterside,  March  18. 

In-  consequence  of  the  very  limited  supply  during  the  past  week,  the  be?C 
samples  have  gone  oifreadilv,  and  every  description  liave  been  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  some  fresh  arrivals  the  latter  part  ol'  the  week  brought  an  advanced 
price;  at  the  close,  the  subjoined  rates  were  fully  supported.-  The  weather 
continues  favourable  for  the  consumption  of  Potatoes,  and  is  calculated  to 
backen  vegetation' 
York  Reds  -         -         -    7Ss  to  90a      Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -    fiOa       70s 


Penh 

Early  Devona      ...  75 

Late  Devons         .        -        -  80 

Cornwall      -        -        -         -  30 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  75 


Kidneys  •  75 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        .  —  75  ; 

—  Blues  -        -  65  70 

—  Whites       -        -  60  65 
Prince  Regents  and  Shaws  65  30  ' 


Canary       -        -       per  qr  bU  to  fiSs 

Carraway             -    per  cwt  56  60 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  04  76 

—  —    Foreign         .  64  70 
_      White,  English     -  84  105 

—  —  Foreign  •  81  105 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  la 
Hempseed  •  per  last  34  36 
Linseed        -         .       per  qr  ^  — 

—  Baltic        ...  —  — 

—  Cakes.Eng.per  1000  10/53  lOi  10 


SEEDS,  Frioay,  March  22. 


LinseedCakes.Poreign,  p.ton  SI  to  7l  10a 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.        fia     ;  6 

—  Superfine    „        -      6         8 ' 

—  Brown  „  -  14  16 
Bapesecd,  English,  perlast  2U  231 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  ^ 
Sainfoin  --..__ 
Tares,  Eug.  winter  p.  bush.    3         5 

—  Foreign  -  -  .  3  5 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).  ' 
KiNGSFoan  am>  Lat. 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  240s  per  ton  .        .         .    — 

Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.     .    — 

Brimstone,  200s  per  ton  .         .    — 

Bone-dust, — s  and  178perqHarler    45 

_    Half-inch,  les  ditto       .        .     42 

—     CaIcined,B3  percwt  .    — 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  CSs  per  cwt    84 

_    ofLime,lslolsCdpercwt    — 

of  Soda,  303  to  — 3  per  cwt    — 

Chloride  of  Lime,  303  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  — b  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano>PeTuvian,2103  to 220s p.  ton 

Potter's,  2-lOs  per  ton         .    65 

Gypsum  (Sulphateof  Lime),  2"s6d 

lo35s  per  ton      ■  .  SO  to  81 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants, 
IsQd  per  bottle     ....    — 

_—     for  Farmers, 

12s  per  cwt.  ....     — 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  2Ia  per  cwt.    70 

—  Lime, —3  to  6s       .        .     70 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  163  3d  to  ICsOd  per 

cwt, duty  paid     .  ...     SO 

Phosphateut  Lime,  63  6d  p.  cwt.    .     65 

—  —       Super,  83  p.  cwt.     .     65 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

23  3d  per  lb   .        .        .    — 
Expeoees  01  shipping  about  5s  to  7s 


MANURES. 

Weight  per  bush-,  ab-^ut  IbB 
Phosphate    of   Ammonia,    in  line 

powder,  2'ls  per  cwt.  .    65 
Rags,  — s  to  lOSs  perton  .        .    -^ 

Rape  Cake,  lloa  to  — s  per  ton      .    — 

—  Dustj  110s  per  ton  •  .  -■ 
Sal  Ammoniac, -lOs  per  cwt.  .  — 
Salt,  Agricultural,  323  per  ton       .    80 

—  clean,  36s  per  ton    .     80 

—  Hide,  2l8  per  ton  .  .84 
Saltpetre  (iVitrnte  of  Potash)  263 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     .  30  to  84 

Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  65s 

per  cwt- — 

Soap  Ashes, — s  per  ton  .        .    — 

Soda  Ash,  lis  to  — s  per  cwt.      '  ■.    65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  3403  to  3Cos 

per  ton  .        .        ,    70 

—  of  Copper,  40s  to— s  p.  cwt.    .— 
.—    of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOa 

percwt.        .        .        .     r" 

—  of  Maenesia(pure  cryst-) 
12*  p.  cwt.  .    I 

^        of  Potash,  16s  per  cwt.    ■ 

—  of  Soda,  53  per  cwt,  •  ■ 
Sulphur,  IJs  per  ctvt,  ,  .  ■ 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l^d  per  lb. 

—  Country  made,  Ijdper  lb.  ■ 
per  ton,  accordingio  quantity. 

Mass  ForusRCiid. 


' 
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JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  1  &  4,  Eyre-street-hillj 
•  Hntton-gardcn,  London,  embraces  the  present  opportunity 
of  returninR  his  best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  suiiport  lie  has 
received,  and  to  assure  liis  friends  that  his  exertions  will  at  all 
times  be  used  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  tliat  preference  with 
which  he  has  been  so  highly  honoured. 

J.  G.  \V.  most  respectfully  reminds  the  public  that  the  seed 
time  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  many  of  the  following  articles 
will  now  be  in  requisition. 


6 
G 
0  6 
0    6 


6 
6 
6 

0    6 


Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  s.  d. 

Peas    .        .    perquaitai    0 

[A  splendid  new  va- 
riety, growing  only  one 

foot  high,  producing  a 

larger  pod  than  any  of 

the    same    habit;    the 

seed  is   quite    distinct 

from    all    others,    and 

larger  than  any  dwarf 

Pea  in  cultivation.  The 

stock  is  limited  to  a  few 

quarts.] 
Cormack's  Prince  Albert 

Pea  .  .  per  bushel  6o  0 
Sbilliog's     New    Grotto 

do.  .  .  per  quart  2  G 
New  Mammoth  do.  ,,  3  6 
Dwarf  BlueVictory.p.bus.  15  0 
Early     double     blossom 

Frame  do.  .  p.  bus.  10  0 
Dwarf  blueScimetardo,,,  10  0 
Tall  and  dwarf  Knight's 

do.  .  .  .  p.  bus.  14  0 
Spanish  &  Bishop's  dwarf 

do.  .  .  .  p>  bus.  12  0 
Blue  Prussian  do.  ,.7    0 

Victoria  do.  .  „    10     0 

Bedman's  Imperial  do,  „    10    0 
Green  Marrow-  do.         „    10     0 
"Woodford's  Green  Marrow- 
do.    .        .        .    p.  bus.  10    0 
Taylor's    large    Windsor 

Beans  .  .  p.  bi:s.  6  0 
Early  Longpod  do.  ,,5  0 
Green  Loogpod  do.  ,,6  6 
Waite's  dwarf  blood-red 

Beet  .  .  .  p.  lb.  2  0 
White  do.  .  .  „  1  6 
Walchercn  Broccoli,  p.  oz.  2  0 
Chappell'sCreamdo.  p.lb.  7  0 
„  White  do.  „  10  0 
Grange's  Early  do.  do.  „  6  0 
Early  White  Cape  do.  „  6  0 
Brimstone  do.  ,,3    0 

Large  late  White  do.  ,,3  0 
Late  Purple  do,  ,,3    0 

Early  Purple  Cape  do.  „      4    0 
,,  Sprouting 

do.  .  .  .  p.  lb.  2  0 
Fine  Southampton  do.  „  4  o 
Fine  Malta  do.  .  „  3  0 
Dwarf  Siberian  do.  „  3  6 
Imported  Brussels  Sprouts, 

p.  lb.    2    0 
Superfine     early    dwarf 

Cabbage  .  .  p.  lb.  1  9 
Large  and    dwarf  York 

do.  .  .  .  p. lb.  1  9 
Nonpareil  do.  .  „  1  9 
Emperor  do.  .        „      1     9 

Early  Battersea  do.  „  i  9 
New  Hope  do.  .  „  1  9 
Fenton  do.  .  .  „  2  0 
Sogar-loaf  do.  .  „  1  9 
Red  Dutch  do.  .  „  1  9 
Drumhead  or  Scotch  do.,,  i  9 
Dwarf  Green  curled  Kale, 

p.  lb.     1    3 
Red  Giant  Celery  „      1     6 

White  do.  do.  „      1     6 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  Car- 
rot      .        .        .    p. lb.  0    9 
Long  Red  Surrey  do.    ,,09 

J.  G.  W.  respectfully  submits  the  following  List  of  60  sorts  of 
choice  FLOWER-SEEDS,  a  packet  of  each  of  which  will  be 
supplied  for  105. 


Fine  selected  Altringham    s.  d. 

do.  .  .  .  p. lb.  0  9 
Large     green-top    white 

Belgium  do.  .  p.  lb.  0  8 
FineEariyCauliflower,p.lb.  6  6 
Large  Asiatic  do.  ,,7     0 

,,  German  do.  „  7  0 
Fine  Stockwood  Cucum- 
ber ..  .  p.  lb.  14  0 
Long  Prickly  do.  .  p.  lb.  7  0 
iManofKentdo.,p.pkt,6rf.to  1  0 
Victory      of     Suffolk 

do,  .  .  p.pkt.6ff.to  1  0 
Sion  House  do.  ,,  Gd.to  1  0 
Walker's  Prizefighter 

do.  .  .  p.pkt.Gd.to  1  0 
May's  Prince  of  Wales 

do.        .        .  p.jiitt.firf.to  1     0 
Windsor  Prize  Melon  p.pkt.  0 
Bcechwood  do.  ,,      0 

Candid  do.  .        .  „      0 

Greenflesh  do.  .  „ 

Scarlet  do,  do.  .  „ 

Pine-apple  do.  .  „ 

Large  Spanish  do,  .  ,, 
King  Charles' Pocketdo, 
Queen  Anne's  do.  do.  ,, 
And  many  others  too  numerous 

to  insert. 
Round  Spinach  p.bus.  10 
Green  curled  Endive,  p.lh.  4 
White  do.  do.  ,,  4 
Superior  broad. flagLeek,,  2 
True  London  do.  „    1 

Brown  Dut-!!!  Lettuce  ,,  3 
Improved  White  Cosdo.  „  5 
True  Paris  do.    do,        ,,    6 

„  Bath  do.  do.  „  5 
Drumhead  Cabbage  do.  „  5 
HammersmithHardydo, 


).lb. 


Brighten  Cos  do. 

Egyptian  do.  do.            „  4 

Green  do.  do.                  „  5 

Berlin  Cabbage  do.         ,,  5 

Saxony  do.  do.               „  4 

Tennis-ball  do.               „  5 
New  White  Globe  Onion 

p.lb.  5 
White  Spanish  do.  „  3 
True  Deptford  do.  „  3 
James'  Long.keeping  do.  4 
Brown  Globe  do.  „  3 
Silver-skinned  do.  „  5 
Strasburg  do.  ,,  3 
Blood-red  do,  „  3 
Tripoli  do.  .  .  „  5 
Welch  do.  .  .  „  2 
Hollow,  crown  Parsnep  p.lb  0 
Extra  treble-curled  Pars- 
ley .  .  p.  qt.  1 
Early  Frame  Radish  „  1 
„  Scarlet  short  top  do.  1 
White  Turnip  do.  p.qt.  1 
Scarlet  do.  do.  .  „  1 
Large  Drumhead  Savoy, 

p.lb.  1 
Imported    Early    Dutch 

Turnips        .        .  p.lb.  I 

Early  Snowball     .        ,,  1 
Fine  selected  Grass-seed 

forLawns        perbush.  lO 
Fine  Mixed  do.  for  pas- 
ture      .        .perbush.  7 


Antirrhinum,  fine  mixed 
Aster,  extra  fine  mixed  German, 

24  varieties 
Ameranthus  Globe 
Auricula 

Alstrcemeria  pulchella 
Balsam,    double    German,    24 

splendid  varieties,  mixed 
Callichroa  platyglossa 
Calliopsis  Drummondii 
Campanula,  fine  mixed 
Cistu3  heiianlhemum,  for  rock - 

work,  mixed  colours 
Candytuft,  new  scarlet 
CUntonia  pulchella 
Convolvulus  major,  fine  mixed 

„  minor 

Dahlia,  from  choice  varieties 
Dianthus,  fine  double 
Erysimum  Perofskiaoam 
Elichrjsum  raacraothum 
Egg  Plant 
Genm  coccinea 
GilJla  tricolor 

,,      capitata 
Hollyhock,  fine  mixed 
Impatiens  (sortsj 
Jacobca,  fine  double 
Kaolfuasia  amclioides 
Larkspur,  German  mixed,  dble. 
Lcptoaiphon  densifiora 
Loa&ia,  in  sort? 

Mignonette  ,  .  p.  lb.  2a.Qd 
Scarlet  Sweet  Pcaa  p.  qt.  2  0 
Painted  Lady  do.  do,,,  2  0 
Black  do.  do.  ,  „  2  0 
Parplc  do.  do.  .  „  2  0 
Mixed  do.  do.    .       ,,20 

iG  diatinct  varietiee  fine  double  BalHamn 
'*J        ..  ,,  prize  German  Asters 


Lobelia  gracilis 
Lupinus  Cruickshankii 
„        Hartwegii 
,,        Nanus 
Madia  splendens 
Marygold,  superb  African 

„         do.  French 
Mignionette,  1  oz. 
Nemophilla  insignis 
,,  atomaria 

CEnothera  Lindleyana 
„  oderata 

„  rosea  alba 

Papaver  Marshallii 
Peas,  sweet,  in  sorts 
Petunia,  fine  mixed  varieties 
Phlox  Drummondii 
Piuk,  Indian  (double) 
Poppy,  in  sorts 
Schizanthus  pinnatus 
„  Priestii 

„         venustus 
Silene,  in  sorts 
Stocks,  double  German,  24  sorts 

mixed 
Stocks,  scarlet,  ten-week 
,,      white,  tcn-wcek 
,,      purple,  ten-week 
,,      red,  Brompton 
Sultan,  Bwect 
Wallflower,  dark 
Zinnia  clcgans,  'ji  vara.,  mixed, 
Dwf.dbl.whiteLark8prp.lb'l/(,0(/ 


pink  do. 

purple  do.       „  I 

blue  do.  „  4 

rose  do.  „  4 

Mixed  dblc.  German  do.,,  r» 

.5s.  Od, 

.     5     0 


8  BQperior      ,,  Xinnia  clcgana  .     _     _ 

Every  other  kind  of  Flowcr-sccds  in  cultivation  ;  a  Catalogue 
Of  which  may  be  had  on  applicoilon. 

J,  G.  W.  bcg«  leave  to  ^uggcFtt  that  Agriculturists  cannot  do 
better  ttian  sow  their  MANGEL  WOUZELS  In  the  middle  of 
April;  and  he  having  a  large  fttock,  induces  him  to  offer  them 
at  the  following  prlccK: — 

Improved  I^nd  Red  .        ad.  per  lb. 

Bupcrior  Yellow  Globe      .        Uc/.    „ 

„        Red        do.  .        9'/.    „ 

J.  G.  W,  bcgf  alfto  to  call  att«ntion  to  the  priccH  of  TURNIP 

8EEU]1,  the  whole  of  which  he  can  warrant  a*  being  True  to 

their  klodi,  Ihcy  having    been   saved   from   transjilfintcd  rootn 

««ulcr  the  careful  supcriotciidcnccof  practised  huuds. 


per  lb.- 
Turnip,  Early  Stubble     . 
,,         White  Round 
,,        Rod        do. 
„         Grern     do.  , 

,,         White  Globe 
,,         Red         do. 
,,         Grcpn     do. 
,,         I'urpleTop  Scotch 
,,        Green      do. 
,,         Dale's  Hybrid 
,,         Yellow  Malta 
Green  Carrel 


1 
1     0 


per  lb. — s. 
Turnip,  Laing's  Improved 
Swede,  the  best 
known       ,         ,     0 
,,     Skirving's  Liverpool  0 
„         Purple  TopSwcde     0 
„        Green       do.        .    0 
,,        Red  Tankard        .     0 
„        Green  lankard    .    0 
„      KewZcalandG  olden 

Melon  Swede  .    0 
„      NewWhiteDecanter  0 


Parties  wishirg  to  buy  by  the  bushel  may  have  a  priced 
Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTANT  TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

J.  G.  WAITE  can  supply  sufficient  O.N'ION  SEED  (any  sort) 
to  sow  an  acre  for  1/.  lOs. ;  he  furnished  many  large  Growers  last 
season,  and  several  of  them  had  as  many  as  GuO  bushels  to  the 
acre.  J.  G.  W.,  from  his  long  experience  as  a  grower  for  the 
London  Markets,  recommends  the  above  plan  as  the  most 
economical. 

J,  G.W.'s  ii\cojip.\RABLE  Hakdy  Green'  CoLEWottT  is  by  far 
the  best  in  culiivation;  it  turns  into  heart  before  all  others, 
stands  the  frost  well,  and  continues  in  use  till  the  Spring  Cab- 
bages come  in.    Time  of  sowing,  April  till  July.  Price  5s.  per  lb. 

N.B.— Cash,  or  a  respectable  reference  in  London,  is  expected 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

F LOWER  SEEDS— 3G  Packets,  10s.  ;  18  ditto,  5s., 
forwarded,  postage  free,  to  any  part. — Apply  to  Mr.  John 
Erowm,  Albion  kursery.  Stoke  Newington,  London.  Any  pre- 
ferred species  may  be  specified  in  the  order.  Paj  mcnt  by  Post- 
office  order  or  stamps.  - 

J.  and  H.  Brown  have  on  sale  an  extensive  collection  of  the 
most  approved  Plants  for  greenhouses  and  conservatories.  Par- 
ties buildiiiff  large  or  small  greenhouses  can  be  well  suuplied. 


MANURES  FOR  WHEAT,  &c. 

POTTER'S  GUANO,— Result  of  an  Experiment  on 
Wheat,  fried  near  Colchester — sown  Nov.  1942,  reaped  August 
1843.  Potter's  Guano. — Seven  bushels  per  acre  gave  S-i^  bush. 
Grain.  Daniell's  Manure,  40  bush,  per  acre,  gave  46  bush.  Grain. 
Difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  Guano,  82  bush. 

Note. — TbeDaniell's  Manure  costs/-  Potter's  (present price) 
2;, —Works  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth ;  sold  by  ISI.  Fother- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS,  —  POTTER'S  CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Kitchen  Garden 
Produce,  &c.  Sold  by  appointment,  by  Savory  and  Moore, 
Chemists  to  the  Queen,  I3G,  New  Bond-street,  and  220,  Regent- 
street,  and  can  be  had  of  most  respectable  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men.   Price  Is.  9(/.  the  quart  bottle,  with  directions. 

Dr.  Linulev,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle iorlS-i3,  p.  660,  says— 
"Potter's  Guano  will  convert  your  desert  into  a  paradise." 
And  in  the  Number,  Feb.  10,  lSi4~" Potter's  Guano  is  unri- 
valled."—Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


G 


UANO     ON     SALE     BY     THE    IMPORTERS, 

JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Chambers,  London-bridge,  Borough, 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  application 
to  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  5,  Railway 
Place,  Mark-lane,  London. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  A>-D  SONS,  LONDON; 
W,M.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,-  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
G13BS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  March  22,  1814. 


pi 


ERUVIAN  GUANO,  of  first  quality,  and  in  any 
J-  quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Gtiano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Apply  to  H.  Rocjnthwaite  and 
Co.,  6,  Cable-street,  St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  tlian  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawbs'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  15s.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda.        12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  9s.      „ 

,,  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 

T"  HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  arc  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
eflFects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  Tlie  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate-has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

EnwARD  Purser,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


ASPHALTUM  in  its  pure  state,  with  all  the  material 
and  instruction  how  to  prepare,  or  if  required,  the  labour 
performed  at  a  moderate  charge. 

TOBACCO  ASHES.— A  few  Tons  of  Tobacco  Ashes  to  be 
Sold  at  :U.  per  ton,  convenient  for  land  or  water  carriage. —Apply 
to  J.  A.  IluuuAan  and  Son,  20,  Harp-lane,  Tower-street.  All 
Letters  prepaid.  


CHOICE  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS  in  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Seeds,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  and  to 
promote  the  germination  of  Seeds.  Sold  in  bottles  price  Is.  Oil- 
each,  by  Messrs.  Flanaoan  and  Son,  Mansion-housc-strcct; 
WARKEHOnd  Waiinur,  28,Cornhill;  Hurst  and  McMui.r.EN, 
Lcadcnhall-slreet;  W.  CtAnK,  Bishopsgate-within ;  SjHTii, 
Mington  Nursery;  Crimley  and  Co.,  Covont  Garden;  Batt 
and  KuTi.KV, -112,  Slrand  ;  Wii-i.iaw  and  John  Noiu.k,  Flcct- 
strcct;  S.MIT1I,  Covcut  Garden;  Ciiari.woou,  Tavistoclfrnw ; 
W.  J.  NuTTiNO,  .10,  Chenpsidc;  G.  Lawrevck,  18,  Piecadllly; 
JouN  Kernan,  Great  RusscU-strcct,  Covcnt  Garden  ;  Lockkart, 
150,  Choapsidc ;  Siiuttlkworth,  Pantheon;  MiNii'.n,  AnA.iis, 
and  Nasu,  Oa,  Slrand;  Tuatcuer  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
FrtVBR,  Clarendon -terrace,  CamljerwcU;  Thomas  Anskli,, 
Camden  Town;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Markct-plucc,  Manclies- 
tcr;  T.  S.  Kino,  Rochester;  W.E.  Renole,  Plymouth;  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontkv,  Leeds  ;  Fibher,  Holmes,  and  Co., 
Sheffield;  P.  La  whom  and  Son,  Edinburgh;  J.Tmornk,  Shcpton 
Miillel;  and  other  leading  Sbeds.mem  in  town  and  country. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Daw,  Mackmuruo,  and  Co.,  100,  Uppcr- 
'Ihamcti-btrcct,  LonUQa. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS, 
''rHE  Dry  Material  for  malting  CAMPBELL'S  CORN- 
-L  PRODUCING  LIQUIUS,  or  FERTILISING  .STEEPS, 
winch  have  arrested  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  to  be  had  in  Boxes  contain, 
ing  quantities  for   5    Gallons  and  upwards,   at   the  following 

prices  :—  For  Wheat,  Material  per  Gallon 25.  Od. 

„    Oats  and  Grasses, 1     6 

,,    Bari.ev 2    0 

„    Beans  and  Pease, 2    0 

,1    Turnips  and  Rape  Seed 2    6 

Agents  in  London:-Mr.  EnwABD  Purser,  40,  New  Bridge. 
St.;  Messrs.  Geo.  Gibds  and  Co.,  26,  Down-st.,  Piccadilly  ;  and 
Messrs  InojiAs  Ginas  and  Co.,  Corner  of  Half-moon-strcet, 
Piccadilly. 

fKT^,  .„„  „         '''°  'AGRICULTURISTS. 

TEN  GLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
HL    attention    of   the  Agricullnral  Interest,  at    this 

rinrnnT,",'S';?„'^J""^''''"1"'^*"''  '"  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  M,»NURE,  and  the  e.ise  with  which  it  maybe  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  eipresslj  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumiis;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  aJd 
1  anners,  for  hot  and  cod  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  Hire,  for  Exca. 
yations  and  Wells,  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water,  for  Horticul- 
ture, and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purno-es.  The  trade 
supplied  on  advantageous  terras,  by  Benjajiin  Fowleb.  En. 
gineer.  &c..  (is.  Dorset. street.  Kleet-Ktrcct;  London. 

agrh;ult'uhal  i.viPiiuVEMENT ~ 

QPRING  WHEAT.-HuMPHREYs's  Faemebs'  Com- 
^^  POUND,  manufactured  on  a  new  principle,  so  as  to  present  a 
cheap  manure  of  greater  power,  and  more  extensive  usefulness 
than  tlie  guano;  and  without  its  caustic  rankness,  and  liability 
to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  From  its  wholesome  character,  it 
is  unrivalled  for  garden  culture;  and  as  a  Top-Dressing  for  'all 
Spring  Crops.  Per  acre,  for  Wheat,  BAni.Ky,  &c.,  with  a  bad 
soil,  Five  cwt.',  witli  better  land.  Three  or  Two,  Grass  on  the 
average,  Two  cwt.  Tunwirs,  Three  or  Two.  Price  l2j.  per 
cwt.  Agents,  Daw,  Mackmuruo,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Che- 
mists, 1(10,  Upper  Tliames-street,  London. 

CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Humphreys's  iNouonous  Soluble  Compound.  A  few  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  and  used  occasionally,  are  effective.  For  list 
of  Agents  see  other  Advertisement. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

GIBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep ;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Tlirush  in  Horses;  prepared  ouly  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BONS. Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  25.  61/.  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole  Whole- 
sale and  Shipping  Agent. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.,  are 
conducted  by  Mn.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  6,  Victoria  Cottages, 
Hawley  Road,  Kentish  Town. 

A  vacancy  now  occurs  for  one  house  or  outdoor  Pupil,  for  the 
study  of  Chemistr>'  as  applied  to  Agriculture.    Apply  as  above. 

LEVEL, — This  Instrument,  the  invention  of  a  Gentle- 
man extensively  engaged  in  Draining,  is  confidently  re- 
commended for  its  simplicity  and  cheapness;  it  requires  only 
one  person  to  use  it,  and  gives  the  rise  and  fall  in  land  as  well  as 
the  level,  and  is  also  adapted  for  giving  a  uniform  fall  to  drains. 
Each  Level  is  packed  in  a  case  18  inches  by  3.  Price,  21,  Direct 
to  W.  B.  Webstkh,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton. 

EENE'S  PATENT    MARBLE    CEMENT.— This 

CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatoiies  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering. For  Flcrs  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  stone- 
paving:  1st,  in  its  liglitness:  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Keeke's 
Cement  sufficing  where  2  to  3  inch  flagging  would  be  em- 
ployed. Next,  in  its  appearance,  combining  as  it  does  the 
hardness  of  stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free 
from  joints ;  and  lastly,  in  economy,  being  one-thjrdtlie  price  of 
Portland  paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Kkene's  Cemknt  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Manu- 
facturers.—John  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Millbaak-street, 
Westminster. 

GREAT  ECONOMY.— Much  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  SUSSEX  CHURN. 
Attwood,  Wimble,  and  Warner,  Manufacturers,  Lf^wes. 
This  Churn  being  made  entirely  of  block  tin,  the  necessary 
degree  of  temperature  can  be  given  to  the  cream,  by  placing  it 
in  a  pan  of  cold  or  hot  water,  which  ensures  the  butter  coming 
in  10  or  12  minutes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned, 
are  no  inconsiderable  advantages  over  those  now  in  common  use. 
Sizes.  Nos.  00.  0.  1.  2.  w. 
Churn  2^  lbs.  1  lbs.  7  lbs.  1 1  lbs.  28  lbs .  of  butter. 

Price  with  pans  complete,  18j.    20s.    255.    335.    405. 

Delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  London. 
London   Agents.— Benham,   J9,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square;  LivEitniORE,  30, Oxford-street;  Bailt,/!. Graccchurch-. 
street;  Wiiioiix's  Range  Warehouse,  near  the  Monument. 
Exuort  Agent.— Barnes  &  Co.,  109,  Fenchurch- street. 
N.B.— To  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  Adelaide  Gallery. 
Observe— The  Improved  Water  Pail,  4s.  and  55.  each. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK   FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
390,  Oxford- street,  London. 

GB.  THOMPSON  begs  to  tender  his  aclcnowledg- 
•  ments  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  so  kindly  ami 
liberally  patronised  his  Manufacture  of  Ornamental  Wircwoik, 
during  the  past  years,  and  begs  respectfully  to  remind  them  that 
with  the  opening  season  he  has  prepared  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles,  suited  to  the  Grccnliuusc  ana 
Flower-garden,  and  invites  them  to  an  inspection  of  hts  ncwly- 
nrrangcd  and  well  assorted  stock  of  Flnwcr-baskets,  iniiiiers, 
Borders,  Stands,  Garden  Arches,  Temples,  Vases,  and  durable 
Cast-iron  Garden  Chairs  and  Seats,  with  his  wcU-knuwn  ana 
generally-approved  Water-pot,  nitcd  with  linely-pcrforatcd  roses, 
suited  to  the  varying  texture  of  different  Plants;  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  all  otlicr  ."O''"^"!: 
tural  Tools  and  Implements  of  the  most  novel  and  improved 

manufucturc.    Game  and  Cattle  Fences  in  vai'icty. 

13  AMS"fOR  RAISING   WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 

JLV  BOUR,  WHERE  A  FALL  '^ 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 

FOUNTAINS  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Specimens  of  the  Fountain 
to  be  seen  at  the  above  address. 

Also  a  Ram  fixed  on  the  pre-  ^-^l  m«)      watpr  nui 
mlBCS.  F.  UOE,  70,  Slrand,    BTnJB^i       WATEIl  HAM. 

London.  -» 

Every  kind  of  Gardcu  and  othcr  Pumps,  WcU  EugincB,  &c. 
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WORKS 

On  AGRICULTURE,  LAND-SURVEYING, 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  &  SCIENCE. 

FEINTED    FOR 

LONGMAN,  BR0\7N,  GREENES:  LONGMANS. 


AN  ENCYCLOPtEDIA.  of  AGRICULTURE  ;  com- 
prising its  History  in  all  Countries,  the  Principles  on  wliich 
Agricultural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Application  to  Great 
Britain  and  similar  Climates.  By  J.  C,  LOUDON,  F.L.S, 
Third  Edition,  8vo,  nearly  1,300  Woodcuts,  21.  ids. 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP^DL\,  and  Diction- 
AB.V  of  Rural  Affairs  ;  embracine:  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
■unscicQtific  readers.  By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHN'SON',  Esq.. 
F.R.S.  Svo,  Woodcuts  of  the  best  and  most  improved  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  21.  lOs. 

"Cuthbert  Johnson's  *  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia'  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class." — Gardeners''  Chronicle. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     By 

DAVID  L<MV,  Esa-,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  Urn- 
versity  of  E'linburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved. 
Svo,  20  0  woodcutp,  215. 

'Low's  Eleaients  of  PractEcal  AcrricuUure/  is  the  best  work  on 
Faiming  in  our  language."— furrfc/icri-*  Chronicle. 

The  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH    DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS  DELINEATED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  DAVID 
LOW.  Esq.,  F.R.S  E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    2  vols.  4to,  with  56  coloured  plates,  l6/.  l6s. 

AN    INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE   of    the    SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq..  F.R.S.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo,  65* 

THE     APPLICATION     of    GEOLOGY     to     AGRI- 

CULTURE,  and  to  Ilic  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land  ; 
with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of 
Cultivation.     By  N.  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.    Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES, 
And  tlie  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  ex- 
plained by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  and  Remarks  on 
the  Cnliivation  pursued  on  Soils  indifferent  Situations.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenant'.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON.  5th  Edition,  rc-\vritten 
and  Enlarged,  by  JOHN  DONALDSON.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Tithe-Commutatiun  Rcnt-Ciinrge,  by  a  Gentlemen  of  mn,ch 
experience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.    Svo^  10s.  6rf. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTRY. With  Notes  by  Db.  JOHN  DAVY.  Gth  Edition.  Svo, 
10  Plates,  15s. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 
Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  modernised,  by  T.  G,  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  RICHARU  FARLEY, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.    Post  Svo.  12s. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND 

SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  7th  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo, 
"Woodcuts,  Copper  plates,  and  Ficld-E--ok,  lS!s. 

A   TREATISE  ou    PRACTICAL   MENSURATION: 

containing  the  most  approx-ed  Methods  of  Drawing  Geome- 
•  trical  Figures  ;  Mensuration  of  Superficies  ;  l-.and  Surveying; 
Mensuration  of  Solids  ;  the  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule;  Tim- 
ber Measure,  &C.  &c.  By  A.  NESBIT.  11th  Edition,  l2nio, 
Wood-cuts,  Copperplates,  and  Field-Book.    6s,     KEY,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE of  WARAIING  and  VENTILATING;  with  Preliminary 
P*emarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Svo.  With  Diagrams  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood, 
l6s.  '  \_Oii  Monday  next 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT;  an  Examination  of  all  the 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular 
Changes  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Solar  Rays;  em- 
bracing all  the  known  Photographic  Processes  and  recent  Dis- 
coveries, with  a  Discussion  on  thepresumed  existence  of  aneiv 
Imponderable  Element.  By  ROBEUT  HUNT,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  {In  the  press. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY,  I\TAGNETISM,  and 

METEOROLOGY.  By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
and  C.  V.  WALKER,  Esq  ,  Secretarv  of  the  Electrical  Society 
(2  vols  )  Vol,  II.,  fcap.  Svo.    Viguette  title,  6s. 

LESSONS  on  CHEMISTRY  ;  for  the  Use  of  Pupils 
in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who 
wish  to  learn  the  fundamental  nrinciples  and  leading  facts. 
By  WILLIAM  H.BALMAIN.  Fcap.  8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts, 
illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    65. 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET:  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of 
the  Digestive  Organs.  By  JON.  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &  L.S. 
Svo,  iGs. 

DR.  TURTON'  S  MANUAL  of  the  LAND  and  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  Lhe  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions. 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collec- 
tion m  the  British  Museum.  Post  Svo,  Woodcuts  and  coloured 
Plates,  15s. 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet 
arrsnged  :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Conchology;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By 
AGNES  CATLOW.    Fcap.  Si-o,  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  Orf. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use 

of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  comprising  the  Principles  of 
Classification,  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive 
original  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs 
LEE  {formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of  "  Taxidermy  '' 
"  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  12mo.  55  Woodcuts.  7s.  6rf.,  bound. 

TAXIDERMY;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History  :  for  the  Use  of 
Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs, 
T.  E.  Bowuicn),  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  Sixth 
Edition,  improved,  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap. 
Svo.    Wood  Engravings,  7s. 
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HURST  AND  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen  &  Floiusts, 
6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 
Beg  rcppcctfnlly  to  inform  their  Fi  lends  that  their  List  of  New 
and  Choice  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  (as  published 
in  "  Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  March,  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  The  Gardeners'  Gazette)  is  row  pi  JLtcd  separately  and  may 
be  hndon  application.  Tha  foUo  wing  very  superior  articles  are 
particularly  recommended  :  — 
Cormack's  Prince  Albert  Peas,  in  quart  packels,  true  from 

the  raiser per  packet    3s.  Qd. 

Shilling's  New  Early  Grotto  Pea         .         .        per  quart    .     3     0 
Ward's  Incomparable,  splendid  new  late  Pea  ,,         .36 

Cormack's  British  Queen  Pea,  in  quart  packets,  true  from 

the  raiser per  packet    3    6 

Knight's  Dwarf  Green  Marrow  ,        .         per  quart    I     0 

New  Monstrous  Windsor  Beans,  very  superior 


per  packet 


6(Z.  to 
6d.  to 
CdAo 
6f/.  to 
6(/.  to 
6(/.  to 


1     0 


0 
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67.  to 
Gd.  to 
Gd.  to 
M.  lo 
6rf.  to 
&d.  to 


1     0 


Walchcren  Superb  Broccoli 
Hammond's  New  White  Cape  ditto 
Chappell's  Cream  ditto        ...         "        ■ 
Chappcll's  White  ditto  .         ,         ,        '' 

Lake's  superb  New  White  ditto  ,        ,, 

Dancer's  Pink  Cape  ditto  ,        .        „        . 

Har.dsworth's  Superb  ditto  ..,,*. 
Howden's  Purple  {splendid)  ditto         .         „ 

Imported  Brussels  Sprouts  

New  Caljbaging  Green  Borecole  .         „ 

Cattell's  Superb  Blood-red  Beet  .        ,, 

Walcheren  Cauliflower  (true  and  splendid) 

Fine  Asiatic  ditto ^        . 

New  Ice  Cos  Lettuce  .        .        •        „        . 

Paris  Green  Cos  ditto  (fine)  .         .         „         . 

Snow's  fine  Cos  ditto 

Wood's  Hardy  Bath  Cos  ditto  (requires  no  tying) 
Victoria  Cabbage  Lettuce  .         .         „         , 

New  German  ditto  ditto  ...,,. 
Cpuve  Tronchouda  {delicious  winter  vegetable) 
Robert;.' Prince  Albert  Cabbage  .        ,, 

Early  Sprotboro ,,        • 

Early  Hope  (Improved)       ...,,. 

Early  Victoria >»         . 

Nciv  Large  Imperial     ...... 

Scarlet  Studley  Carrot  .  .  .  „  . 
James's  New  Scurlet  Carrot  .  .  „  . 
E,xtra  fine  Early  Horn  ...,,. 

Seymour's  Superb  White  Celery         ,        „ 
New  Matchkss  Red      .,..„. 
Law's  Giant  White       .        .        .        .        „ 

Perkin's  Giant  Red ,        . 

Myatt's  splendid  new  Garnishing  Parsley ,, 

New  White  Globe  Onion     .        .        .        „        . 

Fine  Snowball  Turnip  .         ,         .         „         , 

Eaily  Yellow  Malta  Turnip         .        .        „        . 

Wood's  Superfine  Frame  Radish         .        ,, 

Fine  Flanders  Spinach        .        .  per  quart .        ,        .     i"     0 

Alpine  Strawberry        .         .         ,  per  packet         .         .06 

Superior  Frame  Cucumbers  -        .        „        .        .        .10 

Fine  Ridge  ,»        •        .        .    0    6 

Ecechwond  (new)  Melon     .        .        *        ,,        ...    2    0 
William  the  Fourth       ........    1     0 

Netted  Scarlet  Ficbh     ........     1     0 

Cuihilt's  New  Green  Flesh  |     q 

Malta  Green  Flesh,  and  many  other  excellent  Varieties    .    i     0 
CHOICE    FLOWER  SEEDS.     [Per  collection, 


0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 


Imported  German  Stocks  in  36  splendid  varieties 
Ditto  ditto  in  20  ditto 

Ditto  ditto   ;  Asters  in  24  ditto 

Ditto  ditto       ditto  in  15  ditto 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice)  in  12  named  varieties 
Larkspurs  (German)  iu  12  splentiid  ditto     . 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties 
Imported  Zinnia  elcgans?-8  fine  varieties     . 

Cockscombs,  6  choice  kinds 

Primula  Sinensis,  8  dy^tir^t  shades,  mi.xed    per  packet 
Lisianthus  Russellianus  (with  Cuthil'i's  Treatise)     „ 
Viscaria  occulata  ('new  and  beautiful)        .         .         „ 
Alonsoagrandiflorap.pkt  Os  ^d  Ipomo^a  maxima  alba 


6  0 
6 
0 
6 


Antirrhinum,  "  splendid 

mixed"  •        .        ,    0 

Aquilegiaglandulosa  .  0 
Auricula,    from  choicest 

named  flawers  .  .  i 
Brachycome  iberidifolia  0 
Calceolaria,  fine  shrubby 

and  herbaceous  .  .  l 
Campanula   striata,   new 

and  beautiful  .  .  0 
Cineraria   (very  splendid 

mixture)  .  .  .1 
Clintonia  pulchella  .    0 

Convolvulus  minor  (new 

dark  variety)  .  ,  0 
Daiilia,  from  the  finestvars.  1 
Diantlms  superbus  .    0 


*    2 


I     .,    rubro  crcrulea         _     _ 

6|Ipomopsiselegans  &  picta  1 

6iLoasa  Herbertiana  .        ,    i 

Lo.belia  ramosus      .        ,    0 

0  Lupinus,  newfrom  Texas    1 

'^  Lychnis  fuJgens        .        .     1 

Martynia  fr.jgrans  ,        ,     1 

Maurandia  alba        .        ,    1 

Mimulus,  fine  mixed        .    0 

moschatus        .    0 

Pentstem.on  gentianoides 

splendcns  .        .    0 

Phlox     Drummondii,    in 
many  beautiful  shades 
of  colour        .        .        .0 
Do.,  Wood's  new  scarl.  .    2 
Picotee,  from  stage  flowers  1 


japonicus,  fine  scarl.  0    6  Pink. from  sup.  named  vars.  1 


Didiscus  creruleus  .  .  0 
Erica  (new  from  the  Cape)  1 

,,  Andromrediflora  .  l 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 

new  and  splendid  .    2 

Fuchsia  (fine  mixed)  .  1 
Geranium,  splendid  vars., 

mixed         .  .        .     1 

Gesneria  splendcns  .  1 
Gloxinia,  fioemixcd  .  \ 
Heartsease,  selected,  very 

choice  .        .        . 


6JDo.,  new  hybrid  mountain 
Polyanthus,  fromasplen- 

did  collection 
Portulacea,  in  3  varieties 

6  Sa'pi;;;lossis,  fine  mixed    . 

0  Salvia  patens  and  bicolor    1 
Schizopetaliim  Walkerii      0 

0  Silene  speciosa,  new  and 

0      beautiful        ,        .        .1 

Stock,  True  intermediate    0 

Thunbcrgia,    3  varieties    0 

I     0  Verbena,  fine  mixed        .    0 


6 


With  all  the  other  varieties  named  in  the  former  Advertisement. 

All  the  common  varieties  of  Flower-seeds,  in  3rf.  and  id. 
packets.  A  general  Catalogue  will  be  sent  with  every  order,  in 
which  each  variety  will  be  found  described,  whether  hardy,  half 
hardy,  or  tender  annuals,  or  perennials.  Grayson's  fine  Giant 
Asparagus,  3s.  per  100  (with  printed  directions  for  planting). 
Strong  Seakalc  Plants,  lOs.perJOn.  New  Wiltshire  Kidney  Pota- 
toes, a  very  early  and  productive  kind,  2s.  Qd.  per  peck.  Martin's 
Early  Globe  Potatoes,  2s.  per  peck.  A  choice  selectiou  of  Pot 
Roots  of  the  best  varieties  of  Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  is.  6rf. 
to  2s.  6(^  each.  Liltum  _lancifolium  album,  As.  each.  Double 
Italian  Tuberoses,  -Is.  per  dozen,  Tigridla  pavonia,  3s.  per  doz. 
Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarbs  (true  from  the  raiser).  Is.  3rf.  each. 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  in  fine  variety,  Ss,  per  dozen.  Grape 
Currants,  6s.  per  dozen.  Mixed  Grasses  for  Lawns,  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  Is.  Grf.  per  lb.  Mixed  Grasses  for  Pastures,  is,  per 
lb.  Selections  of  seeds  carefully  assorted  and  packed  for  all  cli- 
mates. Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  in  fine  variety.  Carnations 
and  Picotces,  all  the  most  beautiful  varieties,  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  6rf.  per 
pair.  Yellow  Picotees,  3s.  per  pair.  A  superior  collection  of 
Pansies,  comprising  all  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  of  which 
priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.  A  constant  sup- 
ply  of  all  the  choicest  kinds  of  Phlox,  Pentstemous,  a::uothcras, 
Delphiniums,  and  other  favourite  Herbaceous  Flints  will  be  kept 
during  March  and  April.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mii.LEn's 
(of  Ramsgate)  new  Verbenas,  Petunia,  Fuchsias,  &c. ;  Mr. 
Day's  (of  Oxford)  new  Fuchsias  ;  Mr.  Hallisy's  (of  Blackheath) 
new  Fucheias  :  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  Roses.  &c.  &c. 

Metallic  Wire  and  Labels,  Garden  Tools,  Knives,  &c.  &c. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Humphreys's  Compound. 

Hurst  and  M*Mur-LES  beg  to  thank  their  friends  for  the  kind 
and  encouraging  patronige  they  have  received,  and  to  assure 
them  that  all  commands  shall  have  careful  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Establishment;  5,  Leadenhall- 
street.    Warehouse,  19,  Vine-street,  Minories, 
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A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 

•SEEDS.  SOLD  BY 
Y^ARNER    AND    WARNER,    Seedsmen,   No.    23, 
'  '  Cornhill,  London. 

Os6rf  I  Lathyrusgrandiflora rubra 0a6d 
"     ■  '         •'  „         nlbo 

Leptosiphon  densiflora, 

white,  new 
Lilium    Phitadelphiciim 
Limnanthus  grandiflora 
Lisiantbus  Russcllianus 
Lobelia  ramosa,  splendid 

,,  propinqua 

Lophospcrmum  Hendcr- 

sonia 
Lucaria  scnccioidef.new  0 
Lupinus     German,      1 

varieties,  mixed 
Lupinus  ramosus  alba 
Martynia  fra^rans  .     I 

Marygold,  superb  African  0  . 
Marynold.supeib French  0  6 
Maurandia  semperflo- 
rens  .... 
Mesemhryanlliemom  tri 
color  .... 
Mescmbryanthcmum  tri 

color  albo,  new . 
Mimulus  Denhamii,  new 

sweet-scented    .        .0 
Mimulus  Cardinatia  splen- 
dcns   .        ...    0 
Nemophila    discoidalis, 

new  black 
Nemophila    grandiflora 

azurea 
Nicotiana,  new  scarlet . 
Nonea  rosea  . 
CEuothera  Drummondii 

„         macrocarpa    .     0 

Papaver  br.^ctcata         .     0 

„         nudicaule       ,     0 

Passiflora  incarnata       ,    0 

„        edulis      ,        .    0 

Pentstemon  gentianoides 

splendcns  .  ,  .0 
Petunia,  from  the  most 

splendid  named  floAcrs  0 
Phlox  Drummondii,  new 

large  crimson 
Picotee,  saved  from  the 
finest  English  named 
flowers,  per  packet    . 
Pimelia       hypericifolia, 
rosea,  &  Hendcrsonia 
Pink,  from   fine-named 
flowers 
„  Chinese;  ex.finedbl. 
„  Mountain, new  hybrid  0    S 
Polyanthus,  fine  mixed, 
from      named     prize 
flowers         .        .        ,     1    ot 
Podolobium,     new   im- 
ported species    . 
Poeonia,  8  fine  varieties 

by  name      .        .        .2 
Pceunia,  Mnutan   .        .     \ 
Portulacea  Thcllasonii      0 
„  splendcns  .    0 

Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 
colours        .       .       ,    a 
PotcntillaThomasii       .    1 
Primula,  sinensis  rubra 

fimbriata  .  .  .  Q 
Primula  sinensis  alba^do.o 
Ranunculus,  from  superb 

Scotch  varieties  .         .  0 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii     .  0 

Rhododendron  densa      .  I 

„  Lowii       .  \ 

Salpiglossis,  20  varieties 

mixed,  superb  .    0    & 

Salvia,  varieties  mixed      0    9 

Sanvitaliaprocambens*    0    6 

Scabiosa  Col  umbaria,new  0    ff 

,,        elegans.fine       1     0 

Schizanthus  albas         .     0    0 

„         Grahamii,  red     0     G- 

,,     Hocikerii,  scarlet  0    Q 

SchizopGtalUm  Walkerii, 

sweet-scented     .        .0     6- 
Schypanthuselegans.newo    6-  - 


Acacia  calamifolia   . 
Achimencs  rosea  superba 
Aionsia  grandiflora  .        .     1     0 
Alstroemeria,  in  fine  vars.    0    6 
Anagallis  azurea  graudi- 

fl^'ra       .        .        .        .10 
Anemone,    new    hybiid, 

Russian  .         ,        .06 

Aquiiegia  glandnlosa      .    0    6 
Argemone  grandiflora     .    0    6 
Aster,  extra  fine  German, 
2\   sorts,  mixed,    from 
imported  varieties        .    0    6 
Aster,    collection    cf    24 
varieties,  as  imported, 
most  s|.lendid         .         .50 
Auricula,  from  fine  nanjed 

flowers,  extra        .        .10 
Balsam,  fine  double  Ca- 
mellia flowered,  mixed    0    6 
Balsam,   double  German, 

12  splendid  varieties     .     3     6 
Elumenbachia  insignis,  a 

fine  climber  .        .06 

Coronia  denticulata  .  1  0 
Brachycome  iberidifolia  .  0  6 
Calceolaria,  saved  from  fine 
named  vars.  and  newest 
kinds  .  .  ,  .10 
Calempelis  seaber  .  .06 
Calend'ina  grandiflora  .  0  6 
Calliprora  flava  ,  .10 
Ceanothus  azureus  .    0    6 

Calliopsis  Drummondii   .     0     6 
„  grandifloia 

lutea      .        .        .        .06 
Campanula   Loreii,    blue 

and  white      .        .        .06 

Campanula  Trachelium  .    0    6 

,,  stricta  new  .     0     6 

Canterbury  Bells,  double     0     G 

Carnation.       from        fine 

named  flowers  .  .10 
Ceiitaurea  Americana  ,  0  6 
Chorizema  varium  .  .10 
Cineraria,  from  the  new- 
est and  most  approved 
varieties  .  .  .06 
Cistns  hcliahthemum,  for 

roekwork,  mixed  colours  0  6 
CliTkia  grandiflora,  crim- 
son .  .  .  .06 
Clarkia  alba  fimbriata  ,  0  6 
Clerodendron  speciosum  1  0 
Clintonia  pulchella  ,    0    6 

Coboea  scandens  .  .06 
Cockscomb,      new    giant 

scarlet  .        .        .06 

Cockscomb,  Brighton  prize  0  6 
Collinsia  rubra  major  .  0  6 
Commelina  ccc'estis  .  0  6 
Convolvulus   minor,  new 

dark  purple  .        .06 

Convolvulus inflatus  .  0  6 
Cosmanthus,  three  choice 

varieties         .        .        .06 
Cuph'ea  silenoides  .    0    6 

Cyclamen,    three     varie- 
ties, niixe^     .        .        .10 
Dahlia,  from  choice  varie- 
ties, saved  by  the  best 
growers  .         .        .10 

Davicsia  maligna       .        .     1   '0 
Delphinium  azureum       .    0    6 
„  grandiflorum    0    6 

,,  mesolcucum      0    6 

Dianthus    chinensis,    fine 


1  or 

0  ff- 

0  ff 

0  6 

0  & 

0  ff 

0  6. 

0  6 

0  & 


a 
1  0 

1      05 
1     0 


1 


1  0 

2  6. 


double 
Didiscus  cceruleus  ,    0 

Digitalis,  new  spotted  .  0 
Elichrysum  monstrosum  0 
Erica  andromaidiflora  .  1 
Eriostemon  buxifolium  .  I 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 
new  and  beautiful  .  2 
Eutoca  Menziesii  .    0 

Fuchsia  fulgens,  splendid 

dark  varieties        .        .     1 

Fuchsia,  fine  vars.,  mixed    1 

Gaillardia  coccinea  .    0 

,,         Wellsiana,  new  0 

Geranium,  from  the  finest 

new  named  sorts  .     1 

Gesneria  splendcns  .     ] 

Geum  splendens  .  .  l 
Gilia  splendens         .  0 

Gladiolus,  new  and  choice  0 
Gloxinia,  fine  varieties  .  1 
Gloxinia  rubra  splendcns  2 
Goodetia,  choice  kinds  .  0 
Heartsease,  from  choice 

named  varieties  .        .     1 

Keliotropium  Peruvianom  0 

Hibiscus  Humboldtii       .    0 

„        grandiflora        .    0 

Hollyhocks,  in  24   sorts, 

splendid         .        .        .5 

Hollyhocks,  mixed  .    0 

Hovea  Celsii  .        .     1 

Impatiens  glanduligerus      0 

„        new  alba  .     1 

Ipomcoa  rubra  coerulea  .     1 

,,        albo,  new         .     1 

„        rosea        .         .    0 

,,        yellow,   new    .    0 

Ipomopsis  elegans  .        .    0 

Jacobea,   double  dark 

mu':berry      .        .        .0 
Jacobea,    new    double 

violet  .        .        .0 

Larkepur,  German,    12 
kinds,  extra  fine 


Silene  speciosa,  new     .    0    & 
Stachys  Downesii  .     1     0 

Stocks,  new  German,  im- 
ported, 24  vars.,  mixed  0    6 
„  new,  Prince  of  Wales, 
splendid  variety  .  0     6 

,,  Victoria,  new,  violet 

crimson         .        .        .05 
„  Moss's  intermediate      0    & 
Stocks,  new  buff-colrd., 
very  large  flowered    .    1    0 
,,  collection  ofrtS  vars. 
as  imported,  si)lendtd    6    0 
Slatice  sinuata        .        .  0    ff- 
Sweet  William,  new  dou- 
ble, many  vars.,  mixed  0    ff 
Thunbergia  alata,  huff      0    6 
„  aurantica        0    ff 

,,  alata  alba        0    6 

Trachym^ne  ccerulea  .  0  & 
Trachelium  cceruleum  .  0  6 
Tropoeolum  Jarrattii  .  1  ft 
Canariense  0  ff 
Tropceolura  brachyseros  1  0 
,,  pentaphyllum  0     6 

Verbena  teucrioides,  hy- 
brid varieties        ..06 
Vinca  rosea  and  alba    .    0    6 
Viscaria  oculata,  new  .    2    ff 
Wallflower,  chameleon .    0    ff 
,,        new  lilac         .    0    ff 
,,     new  French  striped  0    ff 
Zinnia  elegans,  8  new  va- 
rieties, in  names  .     3     0 
,,  24  splendid  vars.  mixd.  0    0 


3    0 
Larkspur,  mixed  German    0    6 

Peas.— Warner's  Incomparable  Larfie,  late  Marrow  Peas,  2ff. 
per  quart;  most  delicious  flavour,  and  great  bearer.  Fine  Giant 
Asparagus,  plants  two  years  old,  3s.  per  lOO,  with  printed  par- 
ticulars for  planting.  Humphreys's  Compound,  in  bottles.  Is.  Qd. 
each.   Potter '.s celebrated  Liquid  Guano,  in  qrt.  btls..  Is.  gd.  each, 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower-seeds  may  be  had. 
on  applica'ionby  post,  as  a  single  letter. 


Fxinted  by  Wiixiam  Brao-uby,  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Feedbrick  M  ti-let 
Evans,  of  No.  7,  Clmrch-row,  Stoke  Newinfiton,  biith  in  the  tonniy  of 
MiddJoiGX,  printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  in  the  pieulncc  uf 
Whitcfriars,  in  lhe  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No  5,  Charlee-titTect,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Cuvent-Gaiden,  in  tb« 
said  count!',  where  all  Adrertisetnenta  and  ConrmGnicatioOB  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  £ditoi.~-Satttrday,  March  S3, 164i.    . 
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INDEX 

Ain-i.  Soc-of  EngTand        -  205  a      Mech. 

—  Improvement     Src.     of 
Ireland  -         -         -        -  205 

Agri.  Grasses  of    Ireland,   by 

Sir.  D  Mi'ore,  rev.         -        -  im  c 

AHotmenc  system       -        -        -  £03  c 

Aphii  on  Peach-trees,  to  bill  200  6 

BalfiSTi        -        -        -        -         -  197  6 

Bark,  price  of  -        .        ,  roi)  c 

Bees 197  Q 

Caleeolariaa,  select  -        -  £0J  a 

Calendar  nf  Operations  .  109  6 

Caledonian  Horc  Soc.        -        -  197  c 

Cardiff  Farmers'  Club      -         .  2oa  e 

Cement       -         -        .        -        ,  jgy  a 

Chemistry,  to  apply  to  Agri.  203  a 
Cucumbers,  ivinter  cu!mre"of, 

by  Mr.  T.  Moore,  rer,     .~       -  1!)3  c 

Cuttings,  10  send  lo  India        -  197  a 

Dry  rot  in  Timber  -        .  200  a 

Eucalypli  at  Northwood  Park  139  a 

FamtliHr  Botaoy        -        -        -  1B5  c 

F^irmlbaiiiffs    J-        -        -         -  201  Zi 

Figa  -         -        -        -        -  200  a 

>'iigt-rot  in  shcepISS-         -         -  204  a 

Fuchsias  -        -        -        -  195  a 

—  select  _  -  .  200  a 
GhenC  Soc  of  -4gri.  and  Botany  198  a 
Gladioli,  to  raise  from  seeds  -200  b 
Gorse  ■  -  ■  -  -  -  203  c 
Grapes  in  pots,  culture  of  -  195  b 
Grass-seeds  -  .  -  .  OQO  L 
Guano         .        .        .        -        .  oq,!  ^ 

—  Briiish  -  .  -  -  201  i 
Heifer,  remarkhble  ,-  -  -  20i  b 
Horse-pi>nds  .  -  -  .  ogi  ^ 
Luculia  to  sraft  -  -  197  6 
Mangel  Wurzel  -  -  -  204  u 
Waoure  -  -  .  .  .  £04  b 
"~              la'.t  as           -        .        -  201  i 


s-of 


301  c 


as  applied  to  Agric. 
Moles  :        .        -        -        - 

MorphoToRy        -        -    -     105  c 
Mustard -tree  of  Scripture 
Nettles,  as  food  for  cattle 
North  wood  ParkjEucaljiui  at 
Oak,  durability  of, 
Olea  pan^ciilaca  ... 

P.insies,  s^elect  -        -        - 

Peache:*,  to  keep  from  spUltinga 
Pi^-feedinjT        .        -        -        - 
Pines  al  Thornfield 
l'olyanthu--es,  select 
Kobinia  Uierhartii  •- 

Rooka  .... 

Salt  as  Manure         ... 
Sheep,  fuot-rot  in  -        • 

Shehon  Abbey,  Olea    panicu- 

laiarit  .... 

Sheffield  Bot.  Garden  noticed 
Shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  soil 

and  climatt:  of  -  - 
Sprentelon  Manuies  "  - 
Steeping  ^*eeds  -    f       196  c 

Swedes,  to  transplant 
Thorough  Dcainage,  by  Mr.  J. 

Clarke,  rev. 
Timber,  dry-rot  in 
Tree;.,  lo  rfniove 
Tiinidad  Pinea 
Trenching  with  the  Spade 
Turnips  .... 

Turnip-seeds  ... 

Vine,  rCTiarks  on       -        -         - 

—    new  work  'on,  by  Mr-  C. 

Hoare,  announced 
U'all  nails,  m  clean  _ 
Whitney's  Composition    - 
IV'orn-ou:  garden       -        -        - 


200  ti 
200  i 
£05  a 
197  c 
200  h 
ISO  b 
204  h 


ROY.\L  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—Southampton  MEETING.— Prize-Shcets  and 
Regulations  for  the  Exhibition  of  Stock,  Implements,  &c., 
togethcT  with  the  blank  Printed  FiinMS  op  Certificate 
required  to  be  filled  up  by  Exhibitors,  and  copies  of  the  printed 
Prcgramnae  of  the  Meeting-,  may  be  had  on  application,  either 
personaily  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  No.  12, 
Hanover-sqiiare,  London. 

Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  all  Certi- 
ficates for  Implements,  8ic.,  must  be  sent,  complete,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAY;  and  all 
CertiScatds  for  Stock  on  or  before  the  First  of  Jane. 

By  Older  of  the  Council,  Jajies  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London.  March,  1844. 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 

JHEXCHMAN   begs    to  inform  cultivators  of  the 
•     P.-VN'SY   tliat  he  is  now  sending:  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
good  seedling:  varieties,  fur  2ls.  the  set.    Also  a  few  choice  kinds 

at  I5s.  and  18^.  per  dozen.- Edmonton,  March  1844. 

NEW   HARDY   ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCULATA— DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

TA.ND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
•  3IEN-,  York,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  io-ihe  Public 
the  above  new  and  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  at  page  53, 
(No,  lO;,  of  the  "Botanical  Register" 'for  1343.  The  blossoms 
arc  of  a  bright  rose-cclour,  with  a'deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing to  a  pale  porple.  It  flowers  very  abundantly  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Algiers, 
and  may  he  scvn  either  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  or  raised 
on  pots  aiid.pianted  out. 

Packets.  2.s.  6d.  each,  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kinsdom. 

■WOODL.\NDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
XVILLIAM  AVOOD  and  SON  have  mucli  pleasure  in 
'  '  acquainting  their  numerous  Patrons  and  Friends  that 
they  have  been  appointed  Ae^ents  for  the  sale  of  that  most 
invaluable  article— WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION.saraples  of  which  may  be  seen, 
and  the  composition  in  use,  at  Wood  and  Sox's  Nursery.  Sold 
ID  boHlei,  with  ample  directions  for  use,  pints  2s.  6d,,  quarts 
4$.  6d.  each.     Di=count  to  the  Traile. 


I   SEEULLVG  FUCHSIA.  CAClUi,   and   PANSY,    HOLLYHOCK 
SEED.  &'C.— LYNCOMBE  VALE  NURSERY.  BATH. 
T    KITLEY  begs  to  inform  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
^  •  thePu'jIicthHt  hehaa  purchased  of  Mr. PoN'ohisuneQualled 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  (PONDIIj,  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen 
I  It  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomebt  Fuchsias  of  the  day ; 
I  tube  and  sepals  brigiit  crimson,  with  darker  corolla,  and  ex- 
tremely free  bloomer;  fine  compact  habit;   cannot  fail  to  give 
sallsfaclion.     Ls.  per  plant. 

J.  K.  baa  a  few  more  plants  of  fine  SEEDLING  CACTUS 
(SPECIOSA  SUPERBAJ,  10s.  6d.  per  plant.  Also,  good  healthy 
plants  of  his  SEEDLING  PANSY  (LYNCOMBE  VALE  RIVAL). 
T)iia  Flower,  both  for  shape  and  decision  of  colour,  is  decidedly 
the  best  light  PAN.SYout.     3fl.  6d.  per  |dant. 

J.  K.  can  recommend  his  HOLLYHOCK  SEED,  with  the 
!  greatest  confidence,  having-  taken  great  care  to  select  from  his 
I  be»t  full  and  very  double  Flowcr>>  of  1843  20  distinct  varieties, 
I  iiamcfl  to  colour,  which  he  will  forward  to  any  purchaser  post- 
I  free,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Poat-cfTice  order  for  r^s.  The  whole  of 
;  i!l*.*^^^  arc  now  ready  to  *:en(l  fnit.— Bath,  March  2g,  184  I. 
•  WOODL ANU.S  :.  U  KSER Y^Sm  R  f">,  i- 1  lLl,T)7i^arTick"ficTd7Sus^cx. 

I  "WEW    and    SUPERJj    FUCHSIAS.    VERBENAS, 

-^^  PF.TUNMAS,  CINERARIAS.  CAMELLIAS,  OREEN- 
I  HOUSE  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  HARDY  CLIMliEUS, 
I    an4  PUnis  adapted  for  bedding. 

I       W«.  Wool*  &  So:;  beg  to  Inform  their  Friends  and  Amateurs 
I   thataCatal'jffucof  the  above,  together  with  a  LiHt  of  entirely 

new  ROSES,  in  now  ready,  and  may  behadGaATia  on  applU 

olion. 

NEW  FUCHSIAS. 

I  TOUN  SMITH,  NuRHEUYMAN,  Dalslon,  bega  to 
*-'  announce  that  he  intcniln  iicndinKout,  in  May  njxt,  the  fol- 
InwloK  flnc  and  nhowy  Fvchhiah,  lo  Htrong  plantH,  at  tlic  prices 
named,  vix,.  Albion,  5*.;  Coronet,  7/).  Gd.;  Coccinca  ptra,  Tm.  ; 

j  Decora,  7«,  W. ,  Expannc,  7».  firf.;  Giganiea,  10*.  Gd. ;  Hector, 
ft*.  [  Inckrnata,  5i.;  Modckta,  09,;  Nciitunc,  6a,:    IlcUcxa.  fia.  ■ 

I  VnU,  lOj.  dd.  r         ,        ,  ,        . 

A  Dc«:rl[.tiTo  IJiit  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Nursery, 
DtUton,  Mwmetex,  Theprlceof  theCoIUscttop^a/.  kj/.  Mar.  21;. 


AMERICAN  FOREST-SEEDS. 

MESSRS.  EDMUND  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  8.  Lon- 
don-slreet,  Fcnchurch-street,  beg  to  inform  Seed  and  Nur- 
serymen that  they  have  a  consisnmt  nt  of  all  the  usual  varieties 
of  the  above,  which  they  are  offering  at  very  reduced  prices,  w;th 
a  \iew  to  effect  speedy  sales.  They  can  warrant  them  to  be 
fresh  and  genuine,  all  of  them  having  been  collected  this  last  fall 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  supply  the 


Trade. 

Pious   strabus, 


s.  d. 


in  cones 
p.  bus. 


,,  nigra,  do. 
,,  Balsam  feria,  do.  ,, 
,,  Canadensis,  do.  ,, 
,,  alba,  clean  seed,  p.qt, 
Acer  stiratum  .  p.  bus. 
„  rubrum  .  p.  qrt. 
,,     montanum  „ 

Betula  populifolia,  p.bus, 
Sorbus  Americana        ,, 


9     0 


Thuya  occidentalis,  clean 

seed  .         .         .p.  qrt. 

Hamamalis  Virginica,  in 

cones        .        .  p.  bus. 

Rhus  glabrum  ,, 

Quercus  rubra  „ 

Fraxlmis  Americana    „ 

,,        sambucifolia,, 

Prunus  Americana       ,, 

Juniperus  depressa 


s.  d. 


27     0 


Berberies  Canadensis,  p.qt.  0     9 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

WPAWLEY,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
•  Kent,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he 
has  purchased  the  entire  Stock  of  three  splendid  Fuchsias,  which 
he  intends  sending  out  in  April  next,  at  \Qs.  6d.  per  plant.  They 
are  considered  by  competent  and  practical  men  to  be  the  best 
known,  and  twice  the  size  of  any  yet  in  cutlivation. 

Queen'. — A  large  F'lower,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good 
habits.  Colour,  a  delicate  light  Pink,  and  a  beautiful  Rosy  Ver- 
milion  Corolla. 

Prince  of  Wales.— A  very  large  bold  Flower,  and  good  sub- 
stance. Colour,  a  bright  Crimson,  with  an  extraordinary  large 
Violet  Corolla.  Magnet  is  also  a  large  long  Flower,  good  sub- 
stance, habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with 
new  Flowers,  the  public  are  requested  to  come  and  see  them 
before  purcliasiog.  Early  orders  are  solicited,  as  the  stock  is 
limited,  having  broke  very  sparingly.  A  specimen  of  each  will 
be  open  to  any  three  Seedlings  of  1843,  grown  from  young  plants, 
for  the  sum  of  i^  To  be  exhibited  at  the  West  Kent  Exhibition, 
held  at  Blackheath,  in  June  next.  N.B.— If  accepted,  notice  to 
be  given  this  month.  — Bromley.  March  •>9.  1844. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury. — "  Standard  of 
•  Pkrfection,"  (Keynes'). — The  finest  self-coloured  Dahlia 
in  the  work!  I  gained  the  first  class  prizes  at  Stonehenge,  Wind- 
sor, Kingston.  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Crown  and  An- 
chor, Stockwell ;  also  the  first  prize  specimens  at  Stonehenge 
FloriculturarSociety,  Stockweil.  "  It  is  as  round  as  any  Dahlia 
in  cultivation  ;  as  complete  an  unbroken  circle  as  could  be 
drawn  with  the  compasses;  and  as  globular  in  front  as  possible. 
It  is  symmetrical  to  a  hair,  and  as  double  as  a  Ranunculus.  It 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  instantly  rcc()gnised  among  a  thou- 
sand. Colour,  deep  crimson.  It  is  the  fiower  of  the  season,  and 
must  behad."— <7urrfe?)-ers'  Gazette,  Oct.  14.  "  The  '^esi-rvrown 
flower  we  ever  saw,  without  exception,  every  requisite  to  meet 
thetasteof  a  connoisseur  being  complied  with;  good  colour,  a 
honeycomb,  regularity  of  growth  and  disposition  in  the  leaves, 
and  above  all,  as  complete  a  rotundity  of  shape  as  if  ithad  been 
cast  in  a  mo\x\.<X.^*—  Salisbury  Herald,  Sept.  2,  1843.  Plants  in 
May,  i844,  10s.  Qd.  "  Orange  Superb"  (Dodd's), first-rate  show- 
flower,  10s.  Qd.  "  The  specimen  sent  would  grace  any  stand." — 
Glcnny.  "  Emma  Noke"  (Dowding's),  bluish  white,  extra  fine, 
indispensable  to  a  first-rate  stand,  lOs.  Qd.  Catalogues  contain- 
ing all  the  fine  old  varieties  and  new  flowers  for  the  season  may 
be  had  on  application. —Salisbury,  March  23,  1844. 

FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 

JT.  WILLMER  begs  to  announce  to  his  Friends  and 
•  the  Public  generally  that  he  is  able  to  supply  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  above-named  Raspberry,  in  strong  Canes,  at  AQs. 
per  100,  warranted  to  be  the  genuine  kind,  packing  included, 
with  carriage  paid  to  London  ;  or  in  less  quantity,  price  in  pro- 
portion. Fine  showing  sort  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
in  12  kinds,  one  pair  of  each,  24s.  AURICULA.— Strong  Plants 
of  showing  sorts,  12  plants,  in  12  sorts,  including  basket  and 
packing,  the  selection  left  to  J.  T.  W.,  who  possesses  a  large 
healthy  stock.— Sunbury  Nursery,  Middlesex,  March  21,  1844. 

NEW  PETUNIAS  AND  VERBENAS. 

T  PEARSON,  Nurseryman,  Hampstead  -  road, 
•  London,  respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Cultivators  of 
PETUNIAS  and  VERBENAS  that  the  following  SEEDLINGS 
will  he  found  well  worth  their  notice.  Tlie  Petunias  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in  July 
last,  and  were  much  admired  for  theirfine  ricli  colour  and  size  of 
flower;  they  were  also  noticed  in  the  Chronicle  by  Professor 
Lindlev.  The  Verbenas  flowered  too  late  for  Exhibition  ;  they 
will  prove  equal  to  the  description  given  of  them;  they  were 
much  approved  of  (and  orders  given)  by  all  that  have  seen  them 
in  flower.  Plants  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  April.  A 
remittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
PETUNIAS. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA.— Colour  deep  rose,  large  and  stifT  flower, 
habit  robust.     3s.  6rf. 

SPECIOSISSIMA.— Fine  bright  crimson,  large  and  abundant 
bloomer.    This  is  an  excellent  variety.    3s.  Gd. 

FORMOSA.— Rosy  lilac,  with  fine  dark  centre,  flower  large, 
habit  compact.    This  is  quite  a  distinct  variety.    3s.  Gd. 

CELESTIAL.— White,  with  dark  centre,  flowers  large;  the 
same  habit  U9  P.  Beauty.     3s.  Gd. 

SPLENDIDA.— Very  rich,  dark  crimson;  largo  round  flower; 
habit  excellent.    3s,  Gd. 

VERBENAS. 

TEUCRIOIDES  ATRO-SANGUINEA.— Fine  blood-red,  long 
spike  of  (lower  with  white  eye,  foliage  hue  dark  green;  decidedly 
the  best  Verbena  ever  offered  to  the  public  either  as  a  pot  plant 
or  for  bedding  out.     5«. 

TKUCRIOIUES  CaCLESTINA.— Rich  purple,  changing  to  a 
beautiful  (jky-bl(ie ;  habit  strong,  with  a  spike  of  (lower  in  the 
true  characlcr  of  the  old  Verbena  tcucrioides,    'ah.  Gd, 

TEUCRIOIDES  PRINCESS  ALICE.- Delicate  rose,  flowers 
large  and  very  fragrant.    Ss.  Qd. 

HPECIOSISSIMA.—Ro.iy  vermilion,  with  white  eye  ;  flowers 
largo;  agood  truHser.  Tliifi  Ik  a  showy  and  diHtiiict  variety.  3«,  Of/. 

BEAUTY  SUPREME."Rosy  lilac,  hublt  Htronif,  the  flowers 
large  and  fine,  very  clcw  o.n<X  conatmit  in  colour;  no  excellent 
variety,    35.  Orf, 


MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN. 


PETUNIA    PUNCTATA. 


YJ^      MILLER  refers  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
•  »    •      Chronicle  to  his  full  advertisement   of  this   beautiful 

flower— just  remarking  that  its  Strotiff.  Duar/  habit,  and  Glossii 

Dark   Green  foliage,  contrasted   with  its  lovely,  large    spotted 

flowers  of  various  colours  (by  far  surpassing  any  Petunia  vet 

out),  renders  it  a  desirable  object  for  every  greenhouse  and  esne 

cially  to  all  Exhibitors.     Strong  plants  in  April,  ys.  Qd.' 
The  following  Nurserymen  have  ordered  plants,  and  will  be 

enabled  to  supply  them  true  : — 

Messrs.    Henderson    and    Co., 
Pine-apple-place,  London 

Low  and  Co.,  Cl^pham,  London 

Wood    and    Son,     Maresfield, 
Sussex 

Marnock  and  Manley,  Hackney 

Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter 

Hancock  and  Son,  Durham 

Mounljoy  and  Son,  Ealing 

Sage  and  Son,  Southampton 

Jeyes  and  Co.,  Northampton 

White  and  Son,  Poole 

Garaway, May  es.and  Co., Bristol 

Fisher,  Homes,  and  Co.,  Hands- 
worth  Nursery,  near  Sheflield 

Rogers    and    Sou,    Uttoxeter, 
Staftbrdshire 

Whitley  arid  Osborn,  Fulham, 
near  London 

T.  aiidJ.  Backhouse,  York 

W.  Catleugh,Sloane-sf-., Chelsea 

J.  Benton,  Birmingham 

W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth 

S.  Girling,  Stowmarket 

W.  Foster,Stroud,Gloucestersh. 

J.  Hally,  Blackheath, nr.London 

R.  Henbrey,  Croydon 

R.  Cooper,  Croydon 

Ch.  Van  Gert,  Antwerp 

A.Stewart,  Salthill.nr. Windsor 

J.  Backhouse,  York 

H.  Silverlock,  Chicliester 


—  Eunney,  Kingjland 
E.  Bartlett,  Sidmnuth 

W.  Bell,  Tliirsk.  York.shire 

T.  Appleby,  York 

J.  Carden,  Westmoreland 

H,  Major,  Leeds 

R.  Giendinning,  Cliiswick 

—  Harrison,  Do wnham,  Norfolk 
R.  Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

J.  Smith,  Dalston 
G.  Smith, Hornsey-rd., Islington 
Mrs.  Blencore,  Dawlish,  Devon- 
shire 
J.  Slater,  Versailles,  France 
J..  Backway,    East    Dereham. 

Norfolk 
M,  Brewer,  London-road,  Cam- 
bridge 
H.  Groom,  Clapham 
J.  Edwards,  NtwBridge-street, 

York 
W.  Gregory,  Cirencester 
W.  Day,  Oxford 
W.  Masters,  Canterbury 
A.  Milan,  Doncaster 
J.  Ingram,  Southampton 
E.  Perkins,  Leamington 
W.  Ivery,  Peckham,  nr.  London. 
J.  Cook,  London. rd.,Worcestei 
E.  CoUaneby,  Tunbridge  Wells 
E.  J.   Lowe,  Leuton,  Notting- 
hamshire 


London  Agents. 


Noble  and  Sons,  Fleet-street 
Mr.  Kernan,    Seedsman,  Great 

Russell-street 
Mr.  Corstein,  St.  James-street, 

Covent  Garden 


Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner, 
28,  Cornhill 

Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leaden- 
hall- street 

Flanagan  and  Sons,  Mansion 
House-slreet 

■f:^*  This  List  will  appear  again  in  a'^.-.rtiight,  when  all  other 
Nurserymen  and  Florists'  names  will  L.'.:  'tdL-iLQ  who  order  plants. 
The  time  will  also  ihen  be  stated  of  the  sending  out  of  the  plants! 

The  usual  trade  allowance  when  three  or  more  are  taken  at 
once,  A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  RI.  cannot  supply  more  orders  for  choice  Fuchsias  till  the 
latter  part  of  April. 

Any  person  having  any  Canadian  Hollies,  the  following  are 
wanted:— Some  strong  white  Cleuiatis  Plants  in  the  Seed-pots, 
2  or  3  years'  old,  and  the  price  per  100. 

Piovidence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  March  27,  1844. 


NEW  CAMELLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  and  CINERARIA. 

T  HALLY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•  begs  to  offer  for  sale  the  following  SEED  LING  CAMELLIAS, 
which  have  been  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  them- 

PULCHELLA  ROSEA.  — Figured  and  described  in  the  "Flo- 
rists* Journal"  for  July  last;  a  finely-formed  delicate  rose- 
coloured  Flower,  perfect  in  shape,  rising  well  up  in  the  centre. 
Good  Plants,  each,  3/.  3s. 

ALBA  MULTIFLORA.— Colour  very  pure  white,  with  some- 
times a  delicate  pink  stripe;  petals  thick,  cupped,  and  round. 
The  chief  novelty  and  merit  of  this  variety  consists  in  the 
abundance  with  which  it  bloisoms,  the  flowers  appearing  at 
every  joint  throughout  the  young  wood,  so  as  when  in  bloom  to 
give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  bearing  racemes  of  flowers. 
Strong  plants,  ]l.  lis.  6d. 

J.  Hally  can  confidently  recommend  the  following  Six  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  which  he  intenils  sending  out  early  in  April; 
they  are  all  very  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. 

1.  SANGUINIVEA.— Tube  and  sepals  clear  delicate  white, 
with  crimson  corolla  ;  of  excellent  close  habit.  This  very  distinct 
variety  gained  the  seedliug  prize  at  the  West  Kent  Floricultural 
Exhibition,  Sept.  6,  1843.  For  its  character  see  Gardeners'  Ga- 
zelle, Sept.  9th,  in  the  account  of  the  said  Exhibition,  described 
as  shown  bv  Mr.  Branscombe.    Price  7s.  Gd. 

2.  FAIR  IIELEN.— Tube  and  sepals  white,  corolla  scarlet;  a 
very  neat  Flower,  of  good  habit,  exhibited  at  the  Surrey  Zoologi- 
cal Garttens,  at  the  Septembcrsliovv,  and  universally  admired.  Cy. 

3.  BOYDIl.— Fine  thick  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  corolla  large 
and  bright  crimson ;  of  bold  habit.    Cs, 

4.  WAT  TYLER.— Tube  and  .sepals  very  large,  light  rose; 
corolla  large  and  scarlet.  A  large  flower,  and  tnost  abundant 
bloomer.    5s. 

5.  KING  JOHN.— Habit  of  plant  and  colour  of  flower  like 
Chandicrii,  but  twice  the  strength  and  eize.    A  noble  variety,    bs. 

G.  MARGINATA.— Very  large  flower ;  tube  and  scpwla  itcarlct. 
corolla  (large  and  expanding  well)  crimson,  liaving  a  scarlet 
margin  round  each  petal.     Plant  of  particular  fine  habit.    fi,f. 

The  above  collection  of  Fuchsias  may  be  had,  by  taking  tho 
whole,  for  30s.    The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  on  the  above. 

Also  will  be  ready  for  delivery  nt  the  same  time  with  the 
Fuclisiag,  PIPER'S  "PRINCESS  ROYAL"  CINERARIA  {not 
yet  sent  out),  This  beautiful  variety  obtained  Ihe  ecedling  Cer- 
tificate at  Chiswlck,  and  first  prize  at  the  Regent's  Park  last 
Hcnnon.  Price  7«.  Gd.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  tha 
trade,  wlien  four  plants  or  more  arc  taken, 

A  general  Collection  of  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  Ericas^ 
CincrarlaH,  Hic.  Veronica  fipccioBa,2l«.  each  ;  Rowa  DevonicuHls,, 
from  18«,  per  dozen. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs,  IJyiigx  and  M'Muu-bn,  0,  Lcadon- 
liali  street. 
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SLOUOH  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR, 
CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  DAHLIAS,  I8I4. 

THOMAS  BROWN  directs  attention  to  his  beautiful 
SEEDLINGS,  particularly  that  unrivalletl  li{,'ht  flower, 
"Lady  St.  Maur,"  the  superiority  of  which  over  every  other 
of  its  class  is  too  well  koown  to  need  further  comment.  Strong 
and  healthy  plants  will  he  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May. 

AuRANTiA  (Spary's)— Orange  buff;  fine  form  and  petal. 
A  very  desirable  show  flower;  obtained  numerous 
prizes;  3  ft lOs  Gd 

Alexandek  (Brown's)— Maroon  and  crimson  mottled; 
full  and  constant,  centre  well  up,  and  a  very  useful 
show  flower;  5  ft 7    6 

DELicnr  (Brown's)— Cieam,  veined  and  tipi)ed  v/ith 
purple;  petal  of  fine  substance  and  high  centre;  very 
distinct  to  any  in  culti ration;  4  ft.  .        .        .        .76 

DESinABi.E  fBrown's)— Shaded  bufl',  quite  new  in  colour  : 
a  good  show  flower ;  5  ft. .76 

Lady  St.  Maub  (Brown's)— While,  delicately  tipped 
with  violet  purple;  very  deep  and  full,  high  centre, 
forming  a  beautiful  outline;  the  petals  are  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge;  habit  of  Perpetual  Grand:  it  is 
decidedly  the  finest  liglit  flower  ever  offered.  It 
attracted  great  ailmiration  at  Windsor,  &nd  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  flower  in  the 
Exhibition  :  4  to  5  ft 10    6 

NuTWiTn  (Brown's)— Blight  crimson  ;  a  fine  open-cnppeil 
petal,  and  a  good  show  flower ;  4ft 7    ^ 

Rapuael  (Brown's)— Dark  maroon,  beautifully  shaded 
with  light  crimson  ;  superior  petal,  of  excellent  form  :  a 
very  novel  and  striking  variety,  and  will  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  any  stand  ;  4  ft.  10     6 

Rembrandt  (Brown's)— Dark  purple,  very  round  and 
double,  rising  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  constant  show 
flower.    It  was  very  successfully  exhibited ;  3  to  4  ft.    .10    6 

Emma  Noke  (DowUing's)— Blush  white,  good  general 
form  and  centre  :  a  good  useful  show  flower;  4  ft.        .  10    6 

Essex  Bride  (TurvJlle's)— Delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent petal  and  form  ;  5  ft.       .        .        .        {no  discount)  lO    C 

Lady   Antrobc/s    (Spary's) — White   and  lilac,   mottled; 

good  form,  constant,  and  very  useful  show  flower  ;  3  ft.  10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's)— Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  pro- 
perties ;  exira  show  flower  ;  4  ft.  .         {no  discount)   10     6 

Standard  of  Pehfectio-v  (Keynes')— Crimson  ;  of  very 
superior  form  ;  4  f t {no  discount)  10    G 

Sir  J.  Stewart  Ricjiardson  (Union) — Brown  ruby,  great 
depth,  and  excellent  shov,r  flower;  4  ft.        [no  discount)  10    6 
T.  B.  lias   also   Selections  of  fine  Carnations,   Picotees,  and 

all  other  Florists'  Flowers;    Planls,    Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,    and 

general  Nursery  Stock. 
A  general  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  with  a   List  of  Superb  New 

Pansies,  to  be  had  on  application. 


SPLENDID  NEW  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS  for  1844. 

H  MAJOR,  of  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  he  has  raised  30  new  varieties  of  Shrubby 
CALCEOLARIAS,  which  he  intends  to  send  out,  for  the  first 
time,  iuMay.  Tiicy  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  of  good  form 
and  size.  Tliey  are  selected  out  of  upwards  of  100  cut  speci- 
mens  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Annual  FloricuUural 
Show,  held  in  tlie  Museum  Gardens,  at  York,  Aug.  16,  1843,  and 
had  an  extra  prize  awarded  them  ;  they  also  obtained  an  extra 
prize  at  the  Leeds  September  Show.  The  following  eight  will  be 
sent  out  together  for  2^.  : — 
Midas.— Lemon  ground,   strongly  marked  all  over  the  surface 

with  red  brown;  good  form,  singularly  beautiful,  inch  across. 
Flora. — Creamy  white,  densely  marked   on  the  surface  with 

large  and  small  spots  of  carmine,  leaving  a  distinct  belt  round 

the  edge,  good  formed  flower,  inch  across, 
Apollo. — Lemon  centre,   thickly  marked   with  large  and  small 

spots  of  chocolate,  leaving  a  belt  of  cream  round  the  flower, 

strongly  marked  in  the  throat,  well-formed  flower,  better  thai) 

an  inch  across. 
AuKOHA. — Solid  blotch  of  rich  crimson  brown  in  the  centre,  dis- 
tinctly belted  with  clearyeliow:    round,  well-formed  flower, 

very  showy,  14:  inch  across. 
Cynthia. — Rich  rosy  amaranth  centre,  belted  with  light  buff; 

fine  formed  flower,  inch  across. 
Mars.  — Cenire  mottled  with  two  shades  of  red,  distinctly  belted 

with  bright  yellow;    fine  formed  round  flower,  inch   and  a 

quarter  across. 
Ceres.— Clean    sulphur,  with  white  shoulders;   good  formed 

bold  flower,  inch  and  an  eij;hth  across. 
Hercules.— Solid  maroon  centre,  belted  with  brick  red;  good 

round  well-formed  flower,  inch  and  a  quaiier  across. 

The  remainder  of  the  30  (see  Catalogue)  at  3s.  Qd.  each. 

The  following  approved  varieties  of  last  year  may  be  had  at 
2s.  Gd.  each  :— Purity,  Enterprise,  Mrs.  Mcynell  Ingram,  Knos- 
thorpe Hero,  and  Bridal  Ring.  Other  good  sorts  at  \s.  each. 
Amateurs  desirous  of  growing  a  small  collection,  by  stating  the 
amount  they  wish  to  expend,  may  depend  upon  having  such  va- 
rieties as  he  trusts  will  meet  their  approbation. 

Mr.  M.  has  still  a  few  plants  of  his  new  Seedling  Pansy 
'*  Princess  Alice,"  at  5s.  each  ;  and  he  off'ers  24  first-rate  vari- 
eties for  30i'.,  post-free.  For  names,  see  List.  A  few  packets  of 
very  select  Calceolaria  and  Pansy-seed,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  A 
List  of  Select  Pansies  and  Dahlias  maybe  had  on  post-paid  ap- 
plication. From  unknown  correspondents  a  remittance  is  re- 
spectfully  requested. — Knosthorpe.  March 26,  1844. 


SPLENDID  GERMAN  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  &c.,  in 
the  original  packets,  as  imported,  sold  by  ROBERT  COOPER, 
Sion  Nursery,  Croydon. 

24  Splendid  varieties  German  Asters    .        .        ,    7s.  Qd. 
12  do.  do,  ...    4    0 

34  do.  Stocks  .        .        .        .  10    0 

12  do.  do.  ....    4    0 

8  do.    Scabiosa  atropurpurea  major        .    3    0 


Acacia  armata 

Ol 

.6d 

Godctia  albescens,  new 

.  0, 

(irf 

Achimenes  rosea      . 

1 

0 

,,      Wildenovii 

0 

s 

Ardisia  crcnulata     . 

1 

0 

Heartsease,  splendid  mxd.l 

n 

Bossirca  tliymifolia 

0 

6 

Impatiens  i^landnligera 

0 

<i 

Calceolaria,  splendid  mis' 

dl 

0 

Ipomopsis  eieg-ans    . 

0 

(i 

Campanula  stricta  . 

1 

0 

Kennedya  glabrata 

n 

(i 

Canterbury  Bells,  dble. 

0 

s 

„  "       prostrata 

0 

fi 

„               white 

u 

« 

Larkspur,  dwarf  double 

Carnation, finest  German 

a 

d 

8  sorts   . 

9. 

f) 

„          double  mixec 

Loasa  Pentlandica  . 

(1 

fi 

Picotee 

1 

0 

„      Placei     . 

0 

fi 

Carnation,  finest  yellow . 

2 

6 

Maurandya  alba 

1 

n 

Chorizema  ilicifoha 

0 

0 

Mescmbryanthemum  tri. 

Cineraria,  splendid  mi.xec 

1 

II 

color      .... 

0 

fi 

Clianthus  punicens 

u 

a 

Petunia  plioBnicea    . 

0 

fi 

Dahlia  repcns 

0 

6 

,,      splendid  mixed 

1 

0 

Delphmium  azureum 

u 

6 

Pelargonium,  finest  roix'd  1 

0 

Didiscus  coeruleus 

0 

b 

Portulacca  grandiflora 

1 

1) 

Eucharidiumconcinnum. 

u 

4 

„          splendens 

1 

n 

Gaillardia  aristata    . 

0 

4 

„         Tliellusoni 

1 

t) 

„         picta 

0 

6 

Thunbergia  aurautiaca 

0 

fi 

GiUa  splendens 

0 

4 

„           alata  alba 

0 

fi 

Gloxinia  specinsa    . 

1 

0 

Bpecliwnod  Melon,  true 

1 

0 

SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  BuilderSj 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the 
Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-placej  Chelsea,  near 
Sloane- square,  .    ^ 


FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  l^IAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  IIIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
MO.ST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AILSA,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EAAL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OP  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LOUD  SONDES,  &c.  &c  ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIErV  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing they  are  now  supplying  Fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly- 
valuable  and  much-cstccmed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
ond  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  from  various  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated its  excellent  qualities,  fruit  was  svibmitted  to  Dr.  Lin'dlkv, 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  22d  July  last,  page  502),  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follov/s:  — 

"Fastolfp  Raspderhy. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouKLL,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruitof  the  Fastolff  Raspberry,  and 
we  find  its  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excel- 
lence.  The  fruit  that  wc  have  received  is  very  large,  obtusely 
conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  some 
other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly,  and 
in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  Ir.t  of  August,  18-13,  before  tlie 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouKt.L  and  Co.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  wiih  greater 
confidence  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continuea  in  high  perfection  throughout  the  autunmal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  tlie  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Pacliages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    ^f2    5s  Od 
Do.  do.  50    do,        ,        .        15    0 

Do.  do.  25    do        .        .        0  14    0 

Package  included. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  not  less  than  200  are 

ordered. 
*;(.*  Caution. — Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  to  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed no  Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  its  being  genuine,  unless  purchased 
direct  from  their  Nursery. 

THE  NEWEST   AND  VEKY    BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,    PETUNIAS,    ANAGALLIS,  &c. 

FOR  1S44. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Garde?iers'  C/jro«ic/e  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  23d  of  March,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  the  parties  wlio  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  {on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms :  — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .         .  -iOs  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  6o;;.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,      6^.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  lOs.,  theselection  leftto  the  purchaser. 

With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.  * 
The  plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
thus  *  (which  will  be  ready  in  April),  thus  ensuring  the  Pur- 
chaser  fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many 
of  the  varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
50  Newest  and  Best  varieties,   125.  per  dozen. 

PANSIES. 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name,  9s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  fine  do.  do.        lOy.        „ 

Per  post  free. 
Flower-Seeds.— 30  packets   of  the  newest  and  best  kinds, 
sent  per  post-free  for  6s. 

a^'WO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES. —"  Lady 
i  Alice  Peel,"  iQs.  6d.,  and  "Mrs.  Benvon',"  \0s.  6d.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burrougbes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  sec  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  iGth  of  Sept. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  70G  and  70",  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 

£.  s.  d. 


Prices  as  follows : 
12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        .        .14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto 3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto         .2100 

25  ditto  ditto 5    0    0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,   and   also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,   Claremont,   fur- 
nished  by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessiag  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms:— Fine  robust  4-year  old  plants,  S  to  10  inches  high,  \Ql. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins.,  10s.  6rf.  each. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March  28,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  will  be  delivered  carriage 
free  either  to  London  or  Hull. 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 

T  FRYER  begs  to  remind  liis  Friends  that  he  can  now 
^  •  supply  good  healthy  plants  of  most  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  Pansies,  Catalogues  of  which  will  be  forwarded  onaiiplication; 
likewise  packets  of  Seed  from  his  superb  collection,  is.,  2i-.  6(/., 
and  5s.  each.  J.  F.  likewise  begs  to  say  that  he  can  supply  a  few 
more  packets  of  his  new  Thunbergia  Fryerii ;  four  seeds,  2s.  Gt/., 
eight  seeds,  5s.,  and  all  the  new  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  all 
of  which  will  be  supplied  at  very  moiierate  prices. 

N.B.  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano  and  Humphrevs's  Compound. 

Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwcll,  London,  March  29,  1SJ4. 


HCORSTEN,  19  A,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square, 
•  Florist  to  Her  Majesty,  has  just  imported  a  splendid 
Collection  of  Gladiolus  Gandavensis,  so  greatly  admired  on  the 
Continent.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  24,  1S41.  under 
Miscellanea.  He  has  also  for  sale  the  Dutch  Plum  Gooseberries 
at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  Dutch  Grape  Currant  Trees,  6s.  Ct/.  per  dozen ; 
large  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  lOs.  each.  A  ciioice  Collection 
of  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Pinus;  also  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Scarlet  and  Red  Rhododendrons :  unJcr  the  last  named  is  the 
large  Scarlet  La  Gloirc  d'Haarlem,  5s.  each. 


SEEDS. 

THOMAS  GIBBS  &  Co.,  corner  of  Half-Moon-street, 
Piccadilly,  London,  Seedsmen  to  the  Hon.  Boards  of  Agri- 
culture of  England  and  Sweden,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
Agriculturists  to  their  general  Stock  of  SEEDS,  and  they  beg  to 
assure  their  Friends  that  they  have  bestowed  tiie  greatest  care 
and  attention  to  the  selection  and  saving  of  the  various  kinds. 
They  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  kinds, 
viz.  :  AA'hite  Belgian  Carrot,  which  produces  the  largest  crops  ; 
Large  Field  Altringham  Carrot,  an  excellent  Field  Carrot ;  Long 
Red  Mangold  Wurtzel,  large  produce  on  deep  soils;  Yellow 
Globe  do.  do,,  adapted  to  shallow  soils  ;  Red  Globe  do.  do., 
adapted  to  lighter  shallow  soils  ;  Purple  Top  Swedish  Turnip, 
very  fine  small  top  ;  Green  Top  do.  do  ,  hardy  and  useful  Tur- 
nip ;  Gibbs's  Green  Top  Yellow  Hybrid  Turnip,  highly  ap- 
proved ;  Red  do.  do.,  and  other  varieties.  Mixtures  of  selected 
Natural  Grass-Seeds,  properly  apportioned  to  suit  the  nature  of 
various  soils.  From  long  experience  and  extensive  practice  in 
this  particular  department,  T.  G.  and  Co.  confidently  recommend 
tlicir  Mixtures  to  their  Agricultural  Friends.  Mixtures  of 
Grass-seed  for  Fiold-lawns;  Do.  for  Grass  Plots.  Italian  Rye- 
Grass,  Improved  Perennial  Rye-Grass,  and  other  kinds  of  Grass- 
Seed^ 

PERENNIAL   GRASS  SEEDS. 

SUTTON  AND  SONSJ  having  for  many  years  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  collecting  of  NATURAL 
GRASSES,  and  having  been  employed  by  most  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Beikshire,  Hampshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  to  mix 
Seeds  in  proper  sorts  and  proportions  to  suit  the  soils  on  their 
Estates,  both  for  laying  down  new  Pastures  and  improving  old 
ones,  have  great  confidence  in  soliciting  orders  from  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sutton  and  Sons  have  just  published  a  Descriptive  Table  of 
Grasses,  with  some  information  which  they  consider  would  be 
acceptable  to  their  Agricultural  friends,  and  which  may  be  bad 
gratis.— The  cost  of  the  Seeds  is  very  moderate,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  Table  above  referred  to. 

Agents  for  Potter's  Guano. 
ReadingSeedAVareliouse,  7  and  8.  Market-place.  Reading.  Berks. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

WHITE  BELGIUM  GREEN-TOP  CARROT,  \s. 
per  lb.  ;  Altringham  Carrot,  is.  per  lb.;  Large  Green- top 
Orange  Carrot,  very  thick-shouldered,  and  wtll  adapted  for 
shallow  soils,  is.  6rf.  per  lb. ;  Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel,  grows 
well  out  of  tlie  ground,  is.  per  lb.;  Fine  long  Yellow  Mangel, 
produces  roots  as  large  as  the  red,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.;  Yellow  Globe 
Mangel,  Is.  perlb.;  Lucerne,  is.  per  lb.;  Italian  Rye-Grass,  2s. 
per  bushel ;  Pasture  Grasses  of  all  kinds,  fine  mixed  Grasses  for 
Lawns  ;  Skirving's  Improved  Swede  Turnip,  is.  perlb.  ;  Laing's 
do.,  is.  per  lb.,  &c.  &c.— W.  J.  Nuttikg,  Seedsman,  4G,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  kind,  aa  advertised  by  other 
houses. 

LonniGEs'  Botanical  Cabinet,  consisting  of  coloured  deli- 
neations of  Plants  from  all  countries,  with  a  short  account  of 
each,  2000  plates,  engraved  by  George  Cooke,  and  most  accu- 
rately coloured  from  Nature,  20  vols,  small  4to,  elegantly  bound, 
Russia,  gilt  leaves,  1 8 1 7-33,  price  25/.  Published  at  50/.,  in  Num- 
bers.  and  now  very  scarce. _^ 


WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
siAN  by  Appointment  to  IJis  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS  ■ 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr, 
George  SiNCLAin,  Author  of  the  "  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  lio.OOO  acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  r-.i'CclluLy  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 

N.B.— Cormack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  Gd.  per  quart.  


EXaiBITlONof  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  or  Japan 
Rose.— A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  is  now  in 
bloom  at  Chandler  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Vaushall.  Admittance 
gratis.  


SAND    J.    DILLISTONE    will  continue    to    supply 
•  Scions  of  their  APPLE,  the  STUHMER  PIPPIN,  throughout 
April,  in  packets   of  Six   Scions,   upon  receipt  of  3s.  Gd.    See 
Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  l6th  and  23d  inst. 
Nurseries,  Sturmer,  Halstead,  Essex. 

N.B. —This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham  Hill,  near  Man- 
Chester,  has  on  sale  upwards  of  1000  pairs  of  healthy  planls 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  which  he  will  sell  at  low  prices.  20 
pairs  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  one  pair  of  each  variety  for  20s., 
package  included,  provided  the  selection  is  left  to  J,  S. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
mew-lane, on  Tuesdav,  April  2d,  and  Thursday,  4th,  1844,  at 
12  o'clock,  a  fine  Collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
consisting  of  all  the  leading  varieties;  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  Fine  Lancashire  GOOSEBERRIES,  Choice  FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS  in  dry  roots,  &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. ^__ 

EDGING  BOX.— To  be  disposed   of,  A   Quantity  of 
very  fine  BOX,  about  400  yards,  at  grf.  per  yard.    To  be 
seen  by  application  to  RiCHAtin  Turner.  Green-lane,  Battersea. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  FARMERS,  and  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  about  1000  Chaldrons  of  ASHES  and 
BREAZE,  and  about  1000  Loads  of  MANURE,  lying  at 
Albion-street,  and  near  King's  Mills,  where  barges  may  be  loaded. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Thos.  Avery,  Albion-street,  Rotberhithe,  Surrey. 


ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession,  a  Freehold 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  SHOP,  &c.,  and  about  Six  Acres  of 
rich,  productive  Lind,  fully  stocked  and  cropped,  on  which  an 
extensive  business  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  line  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years,  and  parted  with  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Proprietor,  who  was  in  business  upon  the  premises 
for  50  years,  and  whose  books  may  be  inspected,  if  desired. 
The  House  fronts  the  high  turnpike-road,  in  a  good  market 
town  20  miles  from  London.  Part  of  the  money  may  remain  on 
mortgage,  if  desired.— Apply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jackso-v,  Marl- 
borough-road,  Old  Kent  Road.  


MUUNTFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  possession  had  at  Michaelmas,  1814, 
MOUNTFIELD-PARK,  and  GLOTTINGHAM  FARMS,  con- 
taining about  500  acres  of  excellent  Arable,  Pssture,  and  Hop 
Lands.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr,  Jas.  Hilder,  Roberts- 
bridge. 
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W  JACKSON  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  foilowing 
•  PLANTS,  at  the  very  low  prices  attached  i—Tropjeolura 
azureum,  125.  6d.  each.  Also,  well-establishctl  in  -iS-sizecl  pots — 
Veronica  speciosa,  21s.  each  ;  Clematis  Sitboldii,  2iis.  per  dozen  ; 
C.  aznrea  jjrandifiora,  2is.  per  dozen.  Fuchsias. — 12  of  the  most 
approved  distinct  new  varieties,  includiDg-  a  very  beautiful  Seed- 
ling Bot  yet  sent  oat,  which  they  warrant  \vill  give  satisf^iction, 
2Qs.  Delivery  at  the  railway  station  gratis.  A  reference  or 
remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  near  Bcdale,  Yorkshire,  March  25. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  AIANLEY  beg  to  inform 
their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  their  DE«;CRIPnVE 
CATALOGUE  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  CINERARIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  Sic,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful Modes  of  Cultivation,  is  now  ready,  and  may  he  haa  on 
application. 

N.B.— Tlieir  beautiful  Fuchsia,  IIarxock's  Princess  Sophia, 
is  now  ready  to  be  sent  out;  the  stock  is  not  large,  therefore 
early  orders  will  prevent  disappointment. 

Nursery,  Hackney.  March,  2/,  IS44. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1844. 


aiEETIXGS  FOR  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

iltoNDAT,  April  1         .    Entomological        .        ■  8  p.m. 

_.   ,      -1  „        .  fHoriioullural          .        •  3  p.m. 

TuKSiiAT,  April  2        '<  T  I 


TTedsesdaVj  April  3 
Friday,  April  13 


Society  of  Arts 
Botanical 


We  have  now  before  us  a  goodly  crop  of  letters  upon 
the  speculations  of  Jlr.  "W.  AVood  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  i-utionale  of  potting'  is,  as  he  supposes, 
dependent.  When  his  paper  on  Fuchsias  shall  be 
concluded,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  un- 
derstand to  be  his  meaning  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  letters  of  our  correspondents  shall  be  duly  noticed. 
In  the  mean  while,  we  must  beg  to  set  them  right  on 
one  or  two  points. 

Some  seem  to  imagine,  because  we  have  directed 
attention  to  Mr.  Wood's  paper,  that  therefore  we 
adopt  his  reasoning  as  our  own.  They  could  not  have 
fallen  into  a  greater  error.  Onr  own  little  children 
demand  all  our  care,  and  our  benevolence  does  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  accepting  the  paternity  of  other 
people's  productions.  Although  our  observations  upon 
the  paramount  importance  of  studying  the  principles 
of  horticulture  were  connected  with  the  paper  on 
Fuchsias,  we  did  not  intend  that  they  should  be  inter- 
preted into  a  eulogium  of  the  particular  views  pro- 
mulgated by  its  author.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  with 
praise  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  man's  writings, 
and  another  to  approve  of  their  details.  M'hat  we 
■wished  was  to  induce  gardeners  to.  think,  and  for 
themselves;  and  to  accustom  them  to  search  for  the 
true  causes  of  the  most  common  operations  of  their 
art. 

Suppose  Mr.  Wood's  notions  about  the  properties  of 
matter,  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  potting,  to  be 
wholly  wrong,  that  would  not  alter  our  opinion  one 
iota :  they  are  new ;  they  are  an  attempt  to  explain 
on  principle  a  very  important  process  upon  which 
scarcely  a  thought  has  been  bestowed  by  science  up 
to  the  present  hour, — and  that  is  enough  for  us.  His 
paper  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  its  errors 
will  lead  to  discussion  and  consideration,  out  of  which 
the  right  will  spring.  The  assertion  of  Democritus 
that  the  goddess  Truth  resided  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  was  full  of  wisdom.  The  wrong  reasonings  of  a 
thinking  man  are  like  failures  in  experimenting — 
they  pave  the  way  to  success  hereafter.  The  bad  phy- 
siology of  Linnaeus  opened  a  road  to  the  just  views 
now  entertained  of  Vegetable  development ;  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  false  speculations  of  the  alchemists, 
chemistry  would  have  been  retarded  for  centuries — 
without  a  Paracelsus  there  might  not  have  been  a 
Davy;  the  dreams  of  Descartes  led  to  the  philosophy 
of  Kepler  and  Newton;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
misty  revelations  of  Mrs.  Ibbetson  did  not  herald  the 
brilliant  observations  of  Brown,  Mirbel.and  Schleiden? 
Another  class  of  correspondents  protests  against  the 
obscure  style  of  the  paper  on  Fuchsias.  But  shall  we 
throw  away  our  corn  because  of  the  chaff  that  hides 
it  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  .sift  and  winnow  it  patiently 
until  the  valuable  grains  aie  separated,  and  the  refuse 
is  cast  to  the  winds  'f  And  so  it  should  be  with  the 
writings  of  man ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the  truest 
thoughts  are  concealed  by  the  obscurest  words,  and 
that  what  reads  smoothly  and  speaks  instantly  to  the 
apprehension  will  produce  an|cffect  as  fleeting  as  it  was 
sudden.  It  is  more  profitable  to  fish  for  gold  in  muddy 
waters  than  to  gaze  on  pebbles  through  a  stream  of 
crystal.  Not  that  we  are  advocates  of  a  perplexed 
end  confused  style,  which  is  a  real  misfortune  to  both 
reader  and  author  ;  but  we  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, discourage  the  'endeavours  of  untaught  men. 
On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant duties  to  employ  the  power  which  education 
nas  conferred  upon  u»  in  a.s.sisting  others  to  whom 
I'rovidence  has  not  given  the  same  advantages.  We 
confiilcntly  trust  that  our  readers  will  think  tliat  we 
are  right. 


ment  of  soil  ;  it  will  tlitrefore  be  as  we'd  that  I  should 
ofi'er  reasons  for  the  recommentiation  ;  whicli  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  (page  20,  1844)  that  "  the  accumu- 
lative vigour  of  all  plaints  is  exactly  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
progressive  agency  of  the  causes  to  which  they  are  first 
subjected."  Many  years'  experience  lias  convinced  me 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  mould  in  pots,  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  the  more  rapidly  and  safely  are  plants 
capable  of  acquiring  vigour ;  other  processes  interfere 
more  or  less  with  their  vital  organs.  To  remove  a  plant 
from  given  conditions  before  it  is  capable  of  availing  itself 
of  such  conditions,  is  opposed  to  reason  and  sound  prac- 
tice. In  all  cases  of  defective  drainage  in  pots,  it  is  found 
that  the  mechanical  arrangement  is  unequal  to  the  e.\ternal 
pressure  which  acts  upon  the  material. 

When  the  principal  buds  are  formed  as  young  branches, 
they  may  be  shifted  from  small,  or  large  60,  to  large  4S 
or  32  pots,  according  to  their  vigour,  using  two  parts 
turfy  friable  loam,  2  of  well-pulverised  cowdung  or  leaf- 
mould,  with  upwards  of  one-sixth  of  sand.  If  the  soils  are 
such  as  to  part  readily  by  the  hand,  which,  in  a  turfy 
state,  is  a  certain  test  of  its  being  well  pulverised,  sifting 
may  be  dispensed  with ;  if  otherwise,  for  the  first  shift, 
the  soil  may  be  passed  as  closely  as  possible  through  a 
sieve  of  6-eighths  or  1  inch  in  the  wire  ;  and  in  all  cases 
when  the  several  parts  are  sifted,  the  whole  of  the  portions 
should  be  passed  through  together,  and  not  separately — 
the  latter  method  reduces  the  texture  too  much.  Previous 
to  shitting,  the  plants  should  be  in  a  uniform  state  of 
moisture,  or,  otherwise,  well  watered  when  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  so  that  surface-watering  may  be  dispensed  with 
for  one  or  two  days  after  potting  ;  during  which  period, 
the  newly-ap]3lied  soils  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
sun  and  air,  becotne  less  retentive,  and  more  fitted  to 
receive  repeated  waterings. 

In  the  process  of  potting,  the  bottom-drainage  should 
(especially  in  the  first  operation)  lie  tolerably  loose  over 
the  bottom  cavity,  the  potsherds  or  other  material  lessen- 
ing in  size  upwards.  The  sub-drainage  of  coarse  fiakes  of 
partially-dried  leaf-mould,  or  cowdung,  or  dry  open  turfy 
loam,  should  be  pressed  tolerably  firm.  Of  the  soil 
geoerally,  the  coarsest  and  most  open  portions  should 
occupy  the  lower  and  middle  positions  in  the  pot,  and  the 
finer  should  be  towards  the  top.  As  to  pressing  down 
soil  in  potting,  that  should  be  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  vigour  and  size  of  the  plants  :  being  most  considerable 
on  the  lower  portions,  and  slightest  towards  the  surface. 
The  smaller  the  plant,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
soil  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  more  uniform  and  slight 
should  be  the  pressure.  The  entire  surface  of  the  soil 
should  slightly  incline  towards  the  edge  of  the  pot;  but 
this  should  not  be  managed  by  greater  pressure  round  the 
edge;  the  soil  should  be  originally  arranged  in  that  way. 

After  the  first  process  of  potting,  the  plants  are  to  be 
placed  upon  inverted  pots  on  the  front  platform  of  the 
forcing-house,  to  admit  .a  better  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
and  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours  they  should  be  plenti- 
fully syringed ;  then,  morning  and  evening,  the  front 
lights  being  closed  for  the  time  stated  ;  and  if  sun-light 
becomes  powerful,  they  should  be  shaded  from  II  to  2,  3, 
or  4  o'clock,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  if  in  a  west 
aspect  ;  or  earlier  and  later  if  facing  the  east. 

After  the  surface  soil  shows  that  it  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  air,  by  beginning  to  require  water,  the 
plants  may,  in  the  first  instance,  receive  enough  to  pass 
through  the  whole  amount  of  soil.  The  second  applica- 
tion should  be  applied  with  judgment,  and,  to  avoid  ex- 
cess, may,  in  part,  be  supplied  by  a  copious  syringing. 
Such  precautions  may  appear  trivial  and  unnecessary,  but 
a  difficulty  will  be  found  in  drawing  a  line  between  the 
application  of  water  to  recently  heavy-shifted  plants  and 
others.  Alternate  syringings  are  more  beneficial  for  a 
short  period,  in  such  cases,  than  repeated  waterings,  al- 
lowing for  casual  exceptions. —  William  Wood,  Pine- 
apple Place. 


FUCHSIAS. 
(CfintinuM  from  jift^r  \yO-> 
Some  may  wonder  at  my  recommending  plantH  to  b: 
retaioetl  ia  the  poti  supposed  to  have  a  defective  orrange- 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  IN  POTS. 
The  first  impulse  given  to  frtiiting  "Vines  in  pots  was  by 
a  paper  in  the  "  Horticultural  Register  for  1831,"  by  Mr, 
G.  Stafford,  then  gardener  at  Willersly  Castle,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  which  at  the  time  elicited  much  surprise. 
Through  him  I  became  practically  acquainted  with  the 
system  he  followed  ;  and  since  then  having  been  more  or 
less  engaged  annually  in  preparing  and  fruiting  a  consider- 
able number  of  Vines  in  pots,  I  can  safely  bear  witness  to 
the  successful  results  that  will  follow  the  practice  detailed 
below. 

After  fixing  on  the  kinds  of  Vines  you  intend  growing, 
the  Srst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  eyes  (or  buds)  of 
the  required  kinds,  from  some  known  good  bearing  Vines, 
taking  care  to  have  the  wood  perfectly  hard  and  ripe, 
with  the  eyes  prominent  and  round.  If  the  Vines  are  in- 
tended to  be  fruited  the  next  season,  the  eyes  should  be 
potted  in  32-pot3,  placing  them  one  inch  below  the  surface, 
and  using  soil  of  a  light  turfy  nature,  or  if  stifl',  adding  a 
portion  of  half  decayed  leaves  ;  only  one  eye  must  be 
planted  in  each  pot.  This  should  bo  done  early  in 
February,  and  v/hen  finished  the  pots  containing  the  eyes 
may  be  plunged  in  any  pit  or  frame  that  may  be  at  work, 
where  a  bottom. heat  can  be  maintained  of  90°,  or  there- 
abouts. They  may  remain  there  until  growth  has  com- 
menced, when  sun-light  being  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  tlic  young  plants,  they  should  be  placed  (it  Ihey  were 
not  previously)  us  near  tlie  glass  as  possible,  sinking  the 
pots  as  the  plants  reach  the-glaSB,  but  still  keeping  a  steady 
bottom-hcttt,  and  supplying  them  with  oir  every  day  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  supposed  that  llic  heat  of  the  frame  or  pit  varies 
from  00"  to  00"  in  sunshine.  When  the  jiots  arc  filled 
with  roots,  which  will  be  some  time  in  April,  they  miy 
be   transferred    at  once  into  their  fruiting-potB,    which 


should  be  2s  or  Is,  according  to  the  strength  you  wish 
your  Vines  to  attain  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  tliose  in  the 
smaller  size  will  ripen  their  wood  earlier,  and  consequently 
be  available  for  forcing  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  others. 
'I'liis  operation  will  bring  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  soil  or  compost  most  suitable  for  the  Vine.  When 
growing  naturally  out  of  doors  the  Vine  will  flourish  in  a 
variety  of  different  soils  and  composts  ;  but  when  its  roots 
are  confined  in  so  small  a  space  as  a  pot,  we 
must  place  within  the  action  of 'its  roots  that  kind 
of  soil  from  which  it  can  most  readily  assimilate 
the  elements  which  constitute  its  food.  After  trying 
nearly  all  the  different  composts  recommended  by  the 
numerous  authors  on  the  Vine,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  simple  the  constituents  of  the  soil  are  for  it,  or 
any  other  kind  of  pot-plant,  the  more  successful  will  be 
the  results.  The  compost  I  use  is  two-thirds  turfy  loam, 
from  a  down  having  a  chalky  bottom,  and  one-third  de- 
composed night-soil.  Should  the  loam  be  strong,  I  use 
the  same  proportion  of  half-rotten  horse-droppino-s.  The 
turves  in  the  loam  should  only  be  half  decayed,  and  it 
should  be  used  as  rough  as  possible. — John  Spencer, 
Gardens,  Boicood, 

(To  be  continued,) 
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FAMILIAR     B  OTA  NY. 
Morphology,  No.  IX. 
Lo  !  on  each  seed,  within  its  slender  rind, 
Life's  golden  threads  in  endless  circles  wind; 
Maze  within  maze  tlie  lucid  webs  are  roll'd, 
And,  as  they  burst,  the  living  flame  unfold. 
The  pulpy  Acorn,  ere  it  swells,  contains 
The  Oak's  vast  branches  in  its  milky  veins ! 
Each  ravell'd  bud,  fine  film,  and  fibre-line, 
Traced  with  nice  pencil  on  the  small  design  ; 
Grain  within  grain  successive  harvests  dwell, 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  a  shell. 

The  manner  in  'which  the  embryo  plant  of  the  Yew- 
tree  is  formed  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ■which  is  ob- 
served in  allotherflowering  plants  ;  and  therefore,  without 
confining  our  attention  to  the  Yew,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  in  its  general  sense  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  em- 
bryo Yew  goes  through  its  various  changes  till  it  arrives  at 
that  first  stage  of  perfection  in  which  it  may  remain  asleep, 
for  ages  perhaps,  until  the  fitting  circumstances  awaken 
its  germinating  powerSj  and  call  it  into  a  new  and  active 
Ufe. 

It  is  plain  that  the  embryo  of  the  Yew  was  at  first  a  few 
microscopical  bladders,  arranged  in  a  loose  and  appa- 
rently confused  manner;  that  through  various  changes  it 
arrived  at  auother  and  ranch  more  perfect  condition,  in 
which  the  bladders  are  collected  into  a  solid  mass,  having 
a  definite  form,  with  a  pair  of  lobes  at  its  free  end.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  annexed  diagram  represents 
some  such  embryo  plant  cut  through  lengthwise,  and 
placed  erec!;  instead  of  being  inverted,  like  that  of  the 
Yew.  Three  parts  are  then  dis- 
tinguishable, viz.  c  c,  which  are  called 
cotyledons ;  p,  a  point  between  their 
bases,  called  the  plumule,  or  in  a  general 
sense,  the  growing  point;  and  r,  a 
cone,  extended  downwards,  and  named 
the  radicle.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
preparation  which  Nature  makes  where- 
with to  fashion  out  a  plant,  with  its 
leaves,  stem,  flowers,  and  fruit.  In 
no  seeds  have  we  anything  more — in 
some  we  have  not  so  much.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  except  a  collection 
of  little  bladders,  gathered  together 
into  a  definite  form,  invariable  in  each  species,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  wonderful  power  of  working  out  of  such 
materials  all  that  hereafter  may  be  proper  to  its  nature. 
The  cotyledons  are,  in  fact,  the  first  leaves,  sometimes 
having  a  peculiar  shape,  but  often  not  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  succeed  them.  The  plumula, 
or  growing-point,  is  that  which  lengthens  upwards,  and 
changes  into  a  stem  clothed  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  radicle  goes  downward,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
root.  The  embryo  is,  in  fact,  a  young  plant,  whose 
bones,  sinews,  and  breathing  apparatus  are  not  yet  formed, 
but  out  of  which  they  have  to  be  developed;  and  it  con- 
sists of  a  root  and  short  stem,  with  one  pair  of  leaves 
upon  it  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  morphologists,  of  an 
axis  audits  appendages.  The  axis  gives  birth  to  all  the 
future  ramifications  above  and  below  ground  ;  the  appen- 
dages are  the  rudiments  of  what,  in  one  state,  are  called 
leaves,  in  another,  flowers,  iu  a  third,  fruit,  as  I  shall 
next  proceed  to  show. 

When  the  poet  exclaimed  that  "  every  heart  contains 
proportions  germ,"  he  did  not  dream,  perhaps,  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  beautiful  truth  may  be  applied.  What 
crowds  of  proofs  rush  forth  the  instant  that  the  veil  of 
Nature  is  withdrawn  but  for  a  little  space  ! — R.  E. 


REMOVAL  OF  TREES. 
Would  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige  me  with 
their  opinion  respecting  the  best  time  for  cutting  a  trench 
round  large  trees  to  prepare  their  roots  for  future  removal  ? 
Winter  seems,  according  to  my  practice,  to  be  preferable 
to  spring,  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell;  and  it  is 
possible  that  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  may  prove  a  still  better  period  for  that  operation,  and 
tiiat  the  descending  sap  would  form  the  commencement  of 
new  roors,  in  lieu  of  wood  on  the  stem,  in  readiness  to 
shoot  with  vigour  in  the  spring.  This  experiment  was 
neglected  luat  autumn,  but  it  probably  required  a  trial  on 
an  (extended  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  variable  growtu 
of  the  roots  of  trees  under  apparently  Hmiihir  conditions. 
The  question  is  asked,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the 
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eye  of  parties  willing  to  try  comparative  experimeats  in 
different  soils  and  situations. 

A  rapid  formation  of  roots  has  been  remarked  to  have 
taken  place  in  autumn  in  large  shrubs  (Laurels)  which 
■were  taken  up  last  September,  and  heeled  close  together 
with  some  loose  earth  thrown  over  their  roots,  for  subse- 
quent planting  at  leisure  during  winter.  And  a  similar 
occurrence  was  observed  some  years  ago  in  similar  shrubs 
that  were  lifted,  and  replaced  in  their  holes  in  August: 
their  subsequent  removal  about  November  was  remarkably 
successful.  Loose  earth  seems  more  favourable  for  the 
formation  of  young  roots  than  the  tight  packing  of  the 
balls,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Stewart's  method,  adopted 
when  more  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of 
better  plants  ;  yet  this  last  operation  is  essentially  neces- 
sary, before  the  ground  is  dried  up  by  summer  heat.  On 
the  whole,  the  double  removal  seems  to  have  been  most 
successful.  Doubtless  good  roots  will  be  formed  by  early 
autumn  cutting.  The  question  may  be  asked: — "Will 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing  year  ?" 

Having  adopted  some  variations  in  tiie  mode  of  taking 
np  large  trees  from  that  recommended  in  the  "  Planters' 
Guide,"  which  tend  both  to  reduce  its  expense  and  risk  of 
injury  to  the  roots,  I  will  venture  to  detail  the  method  in 
■which  that  operation  has  been  conducted  for  some  years 
past,  aad  its  cost  during  the  present  season. 

As  soon  as  the  surface-roots 
have  been  cleared  in  the  trench, 
the  tree  is  firmly  secured  to  a 
pole,  of  22,  instead  of  15  feet 
in  length,  by  three  or  four 
lashings  formed  of  five  or  six 
rounds  of  1-inch  rope,  frapped 
together.  The  carriage  and  tree 
are  then  hove  down  by  a  purchase 
applied  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  con- 
sisting either  of  two  single  blocks, 
or  a  single  and  double  block,  and  a 
2^-inch  rope  (shroud  laid). 
Infinitely  less  injury  seems  done  to  the  lower  roots  by 
tearing  them  up  than  would  be  occasioned  by  under- 
cutting the  ball,  while  the  surface-roots  entirely  escape 
the  handling  and  turning  back  that  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  enable  men  to  work  below  them. 

The  strain  on  the  carriage  and  stem  of  the  tree  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  severe;  but  the  bark  of  Turkey  Oaks  of 
8  inches  in  diameter  is  capable  of  lifting  near  2  tons  of 
earth  without  injury,  in  ground  that  is  unfavourable  for 
the  formation  of  tap-roots,  when  properly  secured,  that  is, 
■wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  old  sacking.  Only  one  soft-barked 
tree  (a  Lime)  has  been  removed  exceeding  8  inches  diameter 
near  to  the  roots;  it  bent  nnder  the  weight,  about  2  tons 
of  earth,  and,  had  the  least  slipping  of  the  lashings 
occurred,  it  is  obvious  the  bark  must  have  been  stripped 
off.  The  bark  has  been  injured  for  a  few  square  inches, 
■where  it  bore  on  the  straw  matting.  The  plan  is  clearly 
not  suited  for  such  trees. 

While  some  of  the  men  are  employed  in  tying  up  the 
branches,  one  of  them  shifts  the  upper  block  from  the  pole 
to  the  axletree  ;  5  or  6  fms.,  however,  of  rope,  fixed  to  the 
axle,  would  be  preferable,  as  the  block  could  be  hooked 
on  at  once ;  the  carriage  is  then  quietly  drawn  out  of  the 
hole  by  a  horse,  at  just  one-third  of  his  speed.  In  many 
cases  it  is  requisite  to  shift  the  purchase,  so  as  to  draw 
-out  the  carriage  with  the  roots  forward.  The  work  done 
in  five  days  by  four  men  was — an  S^-inch  tree  in  diameter 
in  the  morning,  and  a  6-inch  tree  in  the  afternoon.  A  horse 
-was  brought  by  another  man  at  half-past  10,  and  at  half- 
past  3  o'clock,  which  are  charged  at  half  a  day  each. 
■1.^  Men,  at  2Qd.  .         .        .7s.  Gd. 

i  Horse,  at  3s.  .         ,         .     1     6 

A  load  of  compost     .        ,        .16 

10    6 

To  this  must  be  added  an  hour's  work  for  two  more 
horses,  if  the  tree  is  removed  up-hill.  The  larger  tree  may 
"be  taken  at  Gs.  Gd.^  and  the  small  one  at  5s. ;  their  average 
-ieight  was  about  35  feet. 

The  carriage  is  roughly  made  ;  its  cost  was  2h  days' 
labour  for  a  carpenter,  and  2  days  for  a  labourer  to  assist, 
and  about  25  lbs,  of  iron-work  to  fix  it  on  a  pair  of  strong 
and  broad  cart-wheels,  6  inches  wide,  and  4 ^^  feet  high. 
The  pole  is  a  small-leaved  Cornish  Elm,  exceeding  8  inches 
5n  diameter  at  bottom,  and  rather  less  than  6  at  top.  The 
l)ed  was  adzed  out  of  a  waste  piece  from  the  fork  of  a  large 
JScotch  Fir,  18  inches  deep. 


a.  Pole  of  Elm.  22  ft.  long,  8  In.  diameter  at  bottom,  and  52  at  top. 

b.  Ash  stay,  gammoned  up  to  ihe  pole  with  inch  stuff. 
c  Rough  piece  of  Scotch  Fir,  adzed  down. 

:  d.  Do.,  Scutch  Fir.  e.  Side  stays.  /.  Mat  of  straw. 

The  pole  is  placed  high,  to  enable  the  lashings  to  be  made  more 
-secure. 

On  calculal'ng  the  solid  contents  of  wood  in  the  carriage 
in  cubic  inches,  it  amounts  to  about  11  solid  feet,  hence 
its  weight  is  about  5  cwt. ;  and  about  3§  tons  would  be  the 
probable  limit  of  the  load  for  the  axletree. 

The  wood  in  the  previous  carriage  was  crushed,  in  conse- 
quence of  deca;-,  and  the  axletree  was  bent  by  the  strain 
in  taking  up  a  tree. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  these  operations  is 
-entirely  dependent  on  the  lashing  of  the  tree  securely  to 
*he  pole ;  it  can  be  managed  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  a 


labourer  can  be  found  who  has  been  a  few  months  at  sea, 
otherwise  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  point,  and 
perhaps  some  failures  from  slipping  will  occur. — E, 


Home  Correspondence. 

WhUncy's  Composiiion. — To  the  many  notices  of  the 
successful  application  to  the  purposes  of  Horticulture  of 
Mr.  G.Whitney's  (of  Shrewsbury)  Transparent  Composi- 
tion which  have  appeared  in  your  columns,  permit  me  to 
contribute  the  following,  wliich  I  doubt  not  will  be  perused 
by  your  numerous  subscribers  and  readers  with  similar 
gratification  which  resulted  to  myself  from  its  examination. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Whitney  has  erected  in 
his  garden  a  house  28  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
high,  covered  entirely  with  muslin  prep-ired  with  his 
Transparent  Composition.  Internally  the  house  is  divided 
into  a  stove-pit,  heated  by  a  hot-water  apparatus  ;  and  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  In  the  stove  a  Vine  (Black 
Hamburgh)  has  been  introduced  (for  experiment),  which 
bids  fair  in  a  very  few  days  to  be  clothed  with  healthy  and 
luxuriant  foliage.  Cucumber  plants  inserted  there  are 
thriving  well,  and  never  flagged  or  drooped  in  the  least 
on  their  removal,  although  not  shaded.  In  the  greenhouse 
compartment  Pceonies,  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants,  are 
healthily  putting  forth  strong  and  vigorous  shoots.  Indeed, 
the  whole  promises  speedily  to  be  a  scene  of  great  beauty 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  so,  the 
light  being  so  clear,  abundant,  and  yet  subdued,  being 
very  similar  to  that  reflected  from  a  white  cloud,  quite 
unaccompanied  with  any  glare,  and  admirably  and  equally 
diffused  throughout  every  portion  of  the  house  by  the 
singularly  radiant  and  repeated  reflections  from  the  white 
coverings,  walls,  and  surfaces.  The  temperature  in  the 
stove,  which  is  usually  kept  at  80",  is  well  and  uniformly 
preserved,  the  air-tight  nature  of  the  whole  apparatus  not 
sufl'ering  it  to  fall  more  than  a  very  few  degrees  even 
during  the  lats  cold  and  severe  frosty  nights,  although 
very  little  fire  has  been  kept  up.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
economy  speaks  loudly,  the  cost  of  the  prepared  muslin 
not  having  exceeded  one-fifteenth  that  of  glass  for  an 
erection  of  similar  dimensions.  I  trust  to  hear  that  so 
successful  an  example  has  been  followed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  every 
one  devoted  to  gardening  in  any  department,  however 
humble  his  means,  will  be  found  gratifying  his  taste  in 
the  possession  of  greenhouses,  &c.  similarly  constructed, 
with  this  useful  composition,  for  the  ingenious  invention 
of  which  the  cordial  thanks  of  high  and  low  are  abun- 
dantly due  to  Mr.  Whitney. — Bolauophilos. 

DurahUihj  of  Oak There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

supposed  date,  1035,  on  the  Oak-beam  taken  from  a  house 
near  Oswestry,  is  not  of  the  time  assigned  to  it.  One  of 
the  earliest  authenticated  instances  of  the  use  in  Europe 
of  Arabic  numerals  is  the  date  1375,  written  by  Petrarch 
on  a  copy  of  St.  Augustine's  works.  When  the  use  of 
these  numerals  was  first  introduced  into  England  is  doubt- 
ful, but  they  were,  at  all  events,  not  used  in  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  English  colleges  till  near  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  it  is  very  unhkely  that 
they  came  into  vulgar  use  till  long  afterwards  ;  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  writings  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  figures  1035  were 
used  for  a  date  at  all.^  May  they  not  be  the  mark  denot 
ing  the  number  of  a  lot  of  wood,  or  the  private  mark  of 
a  tradesman  ? 

The  Vine. — There  is  a  very  singular  and  perplexing 
statement  by  "  R.  P."  at  p.  lG(i,  respecting  tlie  fruitfulness 
and  unfruitfulness  of  his  Vines,  that  are  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  a  fruiting  Pine-stove.  The  subject  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  practical  men;  it  opens  up  a  wide  field 
for  discussion.  "  R.  P."  prunes  his  Vines  on  the  spur 
system,  which  is  good;  but  why  does  not  the  shoot 
trained  across  the  bottom  of  the  light  aud  up  the  adjoining 
rafter  bear  equally  with  the  parent  stem.^  First,  is  caution 
used  to  make  the  wood  on  both  rafters  break  its  buds 
at  one  time?  Although  the  wood  is  ever  so  promising  on 
the  adjoining  rafter,  if  the  parent  stem  breaks  its  buds 
while  the  other  is  dormant,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  what  would  have  been  fruit  on  the  adjoining  rafter 
will  be  converted  into  tendrils  ;  the  organisable  matter 
stored  up  previously,  and  while  the  Vine  was  at  rest, 
should  the  parent  stSm  take  the  lead  in  breaking  its  buds, 
wi:l  be  drawn  to  the  support  of  them,  more  especially  as  it 
has  a  clear  upright  course,  not  receiving  a  check  in  having 
to  flow  horizontally  before  it  reaches  an  upright  position, 
as  in  the  other  stem.  There  is  still  some  mystery  with 
regard  to  the  Black  Muscat  (a  Grape  I  am  not  acquainted 
with — perhaps  a  synonyme  of  the  Muscadel  or  Morocco, 
neither  of  which  is  calculated  for  a  fruiting  Pine-stove, 
being  late  Grapes  :  should  it  approach  its  congener  in  size 
of  bunch,  berry,  and  flavour,  it  will  be  a  desirable  variety). 
There  is  no  obvious  reason  for  its  sterility,  unless,  being  a 
late  Grape,  it  is  impatient  of  heat  at  an  early  period,  which 
experience  teaches  is  one  great  reason  of  its  being  abortive. 
I  should  wish  to  be  informed  regarding"  R.  P.V  system 
of  summer  pruning,  and  whether  he  follows  the  system  of 
disbudding,  as  mentioned  in  my  treatise  on  the  Vine,  as 
on  that,  and  attention  to  the  roots,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  the  fruitfulness  of  his  Vines.  The  follow- 
ing case  occurred  here  last  season.  I  have  three  succession 
Pine-stoves,  with  upright  glass  in  front,  2  feet  6  inches 
high  ;  the  rafters  and  back  walls  are  covered  with  Vines, 
besides  a  late  Vinery.  In  my  earliest  house  of  Grapes, 
which  is  one  of  the  above  Pine-stoves,  I  had,  at  the  time 
of  planting,  in  1839,  to  one  of  the  rafters  planted  a  White 
Muscat,  which  proved  wrong  to  its  name,  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  Black  Morocco  (which  is  a  valuable  late  Grape, 
and  keeps  equally  well  with  West's  St.  Peter,  but  it  is 
not  suitable  for  an  early  house)  ;  last  season  I  cut  it  away, 
intending  to  bring  in  a  white  Muscat  in  its  place.    On  the  | 


adjoining  rafter  is  a  Hamburgh  ;  after  it  had  pushed 
shown  fruit,  and  the  shoots  were  stopped,  a  thought 
struck  me  of  carrying  out  my  method  of  disbudding  stMl 
further,  and  marking  the  result;  accordingly,  I  selected 
the  bud  on  the  lowest  spur  below  the  angle  of  the  rafter, 
near  where  the  stem  of  the  Vine  entered  through  the  sill  in  the 
wall,  and  conducted  the  young  shoot  as  it  progressed  in 
growth  across  the  bottom  of  the  light  and  up  the  adjoining 
rafter,  taking  off  all  tendrils  and  laterals  as  they  appeared, 
and  disbudding  the  shoot,  as  I  do  in  autumn,  as  it 
advanced  in  growth,  or  as  soon  as  I  could  perceive  that 
the  buds  were  formed.  This,  by  many,  would  have  been 
thought  a  dangerous  experiment,  operating  on  the  growirsg 
shoot.  I  then  stopped  it  at  14  feet  in  length,  including  the 
portion  across  the  bottom  of  the  light  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the  parent  stem,  intending  to  prune  it  back  to  12  eyes  ; 
I  allowed  three  laterals  to  remain  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoot,  to  keep  it  in  check,  which  I  stopped  with  caution, 
and  removed  altogether  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  I  left 
12  eyes  for  spur^,  6  on  each  side,  and  not  a  single  bud 
broke  untimely  under  the  experiment :  using  caution,  the 
buds  broke  with  the  parent  stem  when  I  began  to  force  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  this  season  the  12  ejes  have  shown 
31  bunches  of  Grapes.  I  forward  you  a  specimen  from 
a  young  cane  of  a  Cannon  Hall,  carried  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  that  was  not  disbudded  while  it  was 
growing,  but  operated  upon  (according  to  my  usual  prac-  , 
tice)  when  it  had  attained  its  full  growth  ;  it  has  shown 
three  and  four  bunches  at  one  eye  :  the  specimen  sent  is 
from  an  eye  pi'oducing  four.  If  "  R.  P.''  will  observe  the 
following  three  points,  viz.,  timely  stopping  at  summer 
pruning,  in  order  to  induce  his  Vines  to  make  strong  wood; 
disbudding  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  summer 
growth,  or,  with  caution,  at  the  time  they  are  making 
their  growth,  taking  care  that  they  break  the  whole  of  their 
buds  regularly,  undtr  as  low  a  temperature  as  is  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  his  Vines ;  and  paying  attention  to  the 
root — I  imagine  he  will  find  little  cause  for  complaint. —  ' 
James  Roheris^  Eshton  Hall.  [The  specimen  sent  pro- 
mised to  be  a  very[targe  bunch.  It  contained  2816  flowers  T] 

Old  Wall  Nails When  a  boy,  many  a  long  cold  day 

I  have  sat  in  a  cold  shed  on  a  stool,  having  a  square 
piece  of  iron  fixed  in  one  end,  similar  to  what  a  black- 
smith makes  use  of  in  preparing  horse-shoe  nails,  with  a 
hammer,  rap,  tap,  tapping,  cleaning  and  preparing  in 
readiness  old  wall  nails  for  the  men  who  were  nailing  and  ' 
training  the  wall-trees.  Many  a  tap  it  required  to  get 
one  thousand  cleaned  for  use,  letting  alone,  if  possible, 
any  extra  raps  on  the  thumb  or  forefinger  when  the 
hands  were  cold.  I  then  resolved,  if  ever  I  should  my- 
self get  master  of  a  place,  and  have  old  wall  nails  to  clean, 
that  I  would  adopt  some  more  expeditious  method.  When 
attending  Covent  Garden  Market,  I  observed  that  the 
fruiterers  had  a  very  clever  and  expeditious  method  of 
cleaning  old  Nuts  and  Walnuts  of  dust  and  mildew; 
putting  a  quantity  into  a  sack  or  large  bag,  a  person  took 
hold  of  each  end  of  the  sack  and  worked  it  to  and  fro  to 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  that  two  stone-sawyers 
use  a  cross-cut  saw  ;  the  friction  soon  cleaned  and 
brightened  both  Nuts  and  Walnuts.  By  turning  them 
into  another  sack,  and  dropping  a  very  small  portion  of 
oil  among  them,  and  well  working  them  in  the  same  way, 
the  Nuts  would  look  as  clean  and  bright  as  if  they  were  1' 
quite  new.  Imagining  that  it  would  be  a  famous  plan  for 
cleaning  old  wall  nails,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
putting  it  into  practice  ;  it  answered  my  expectations 
admirably  :  putting  about  five  thousand  into  the  sack  at 
one  time,  along  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  coarse, 
sharp,  river  or  sea  sand,  and  working  them  as  above  re- 
commended, in  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour's 
friction  they  turned  out  as  clean  as  new  pins.  By  turning 
them  into  a  suitable  sieve  or  basket,  the  dust  may  readily 
be  separated,  and  thus  all  the  old  nails  of  a  large  garden 
may  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  a  few  hours;  if  they  are 
particularly  wished  to  be  kept  free  from  rust  afterwards, 
you  have  only  to  drop  a  small  quantity  of  oil  amongst 
them,  and  give  them  another  good  working  in  the  sack.^ 
Observer  J. 

Seed  Steeping. — If  I  understand  the  theory  of  the 
steeping  process,  the  body  of  the  seed,  i.e.,  the  cotyledons 
or  what  answers  to  them,  being  of  a  lower  order  of 
organisation  than  the  germ  or  actual  seat  of  active  vitality, 
is  charged  by  art  with  a  larger  quantity  of  saline  and  other 
parts  than  what  was  originally  furnished  by  nature  ;  that 
the  germ,  on  being  awakened  to  growth,  and  finding  an 
unusual  supply  of  nourishment,  vegetates  with  a  propor- 
tionate vigour  of  growth.  This  I  can  understand,  but 
that  the  process,  upon  the  above  principles,  should  so 
entirely  influence  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  season,  as  pos- 
sibly to  render  subsequent  manuring  unnecessary,  is  not 
so  easily  conceived.  The  efi"ect  of  this  earliest  of  all 
manuring  so  instant  upon  germination,  and  as  it  were  so 
close  to  its  work,  appears  to  be  to  induce  in  the  case  of 
the  cerealia  a  profuse  tillering  or  production  of  fruitful 
shoots.  Now,  a  plant,  like  an  animal,  is  increased  by  the 
assimilation  to  itself — to  use  an  old-fashioned  term — of 
certain  heterogeneous  substances  derived  from  without ;  in 
other  words,  by  absorption  by  root  and  otherwise  of 
various  mineral  and  organic  substances,  and  by  its  own 
peculiar  system  of  combinations,  converting  them  into  its 
own  substance.  When,  then,  the  young  embryo  has  con- 
sumed the  nourishment  afforded  by  its  placenta,  and  Mr. 
Bickes's  sulphate  of  ammonia  into  the  bargain,  and  is 
thrown  upon  a  barren  world  to  seek  subsistence,  how  is  it 
by  its  multiplication  of  parts  more  capable  of  production', 
than  before .'  and  will  it  not  feel  want  of  food,  with  its 
superior  number  of  mouths,  equally  with  any  unpickled 
companion  ?  It  would  appear  that  a  saving  of  seed  may  be 
effected,  assuming  that  three  seeds  affording  two  stems 
each,  are  no  better  than  one  with  three,  the  amount  of 
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aourishment  being  the  same.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Cinip- 
3ell,  or  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject,  would,  I  am 
iure,  be  as  acceptable  to  many  readers  as  to  myself. — 
tilickleiv'li. 

JMorfihology. — If  this  doctrine  is  a  fallacy,  as  some 
issert,  why  is  it  that  the  art  of  the  cultivator  can  have 
iny  inriuence  in  bringing  plants  into  a  blooming  state  .'' 
How  is  it  that  we  hear  and  read  of  certain  modes  of  treat- 
nent  causing  plants  "  to  grow  to  leaf,  and  not  to  blos- 
som ?  "  and  others,  again,  by  means  of  good  management, 
:ven  in  artificial  cultivation,  made** to  exceed  the  sjilendour 
)f  native  specimens?''  I  imagine  it  may  be  referred  to 
Slorphology  ;  for  I  conceive  that  it  seeks  to  establish 
"hese  most  important  truths,  viz.,— firstly,  that  all  vege- 
able  bodies,  varying  as  they  do  in  their  appearance,  are 
vox  modifications  of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  created  by 
he  same  power,  from  the  same  source— nothin;^,  and 
mbued  with  a  mysterious  properly  of  e.xtension  and  repro- 
luction  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  matter  is  not,  indeed, 
:onvertible  from  one  organ  to  another,  but  capable  of 
leing  developed  either  in  one  form  or  the  other,  as  the 
:ircumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed  may  have  influence 
)ver  that  development.  And,  if  this  is  Morphology,  then 
rvery  gardener  daily  demonstrates  its  truth  ;  for  why  else 
Loes  he  prevent  the  blooming  of  annual  plants  when  he 
rishes  to  preserve  them  beyond  a  single  season,  or,  on 
he  other  hand,  why  does  he  adopt  any  particular  course 
if  treatment  to  induce  a  state  of  bloom  in  his  plants  ? 
["his  refers  to  cultivated  plants,  and  these  being  re- 
ooved  both  from  their  natural  situations  and  the  natural 
ircumstances  of  their  growth,  afford  the  strongest  proof 
i  the  correctness  of  the  science  ;  for,  wliy  else  could 
heir  removal  from  their  natural  circumstances  influence 
he  nature  of  their  development  at  all  ?  This  by  no 
aeans  interferes  with  the  order  of  Nature's  laws  ;  flowers 
re  flowers  stil),  and  leaves  are  leaves,  but  what  would  be 
saves,  under  certain  conditions  of  growth,  would  be  flowers 
*  those  conditions  were  changed  soon  enough,  and  the 
tquisile  conditions  supplied.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
imputation  of  imperfection — no  atheism — no  infidelity. — 
L''.  Moore. 

\  Cement. — I  have  used  with  unvaried  success  for  joints 
io  pipes  and  fittings  for  steam-engines  of  14  and  16  horse 
)Ower,  a  composition  formed  of  iron-filings,  muriate  of 
tmmonia  or  sal  ammoniac  (quantities  indehnite,  say  four 
junces  to  one  pound  of  filings),  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ITimstone  in  powder,  mixed  togeiher  with  water,  so  as  to 
orm  a  stiflf  paste,  to  be  well  rammed  into  the  crevices  and 
aints.  Another  is,  ground  white-lead,  and  a  sufficient 
[oantity  of  red-lead  powder  mixed,  so  as  to  make  it  of 
he  consistence  of  stiff  putty  ;  this  is  spread  on  a  flange 
if  millboard  on  both  sides,  and  placed  between  the  pipes 
(f  joints. —  W.  Rayner. 

Transmuting  Cuttings  to  India. — All  the  cuttings  that 
lave  been  received  at  Calcutta  by  the  Overland  Mail,  had 
leen  taken  from  the  middle  of  last  year's  shoot,  or  nearly 
0.  Such  cuttings  of  plants  that  are  difficult  to  propagate 
reneverused  in  India,  as  they  are  considered  useless.  Our 
Qode  is  this — I  or  2  joints  or  eyes  of  last  year's  wood  are 
ut  off  along  with  the  whole  of  this  year's  wood.  If  the 
hoot  is  not  too  long  for  a  large  hand  or  bell-glass,  it  is 
,ot  topped  ;  but  if  it  is,  we  cut  it  to  a  reasonable  length, 
ay  six  or  seven  inches.  The  cutting,  when  made,  is 
omewbat  in  this  form  X*  I^efore  sending  them  from 
England  (if  the  shoot  is  too  long),  as  much  of  the  top  as 
i  necessary  may  be  cut  off,  provided  five  or  six  eyes  or 
Dints  are  left.  1  beg  to  mention  that  I  only  refer  to 
tants  that  are  difficult  to  multiply  from  cuttings  in  any 
limate.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Beaton  says,  "  August  is  the 
est  time  for  taking  the  first  steps  for  preparing  cuttings 
f  fruit-trees,  &.C.,  destined  to  goby  the  Overland  Mail 
ext  November  to  India  or  China.  With  regard  to 
lindobtan,  from  experience  I  can  say  that  August  or 
■tovember  are  not  suitable  months  to  send  cuttings  here  ; 
3r  the  following  reasons — the  rains  set  in  in  June,  and 
ease  in  October  ;  the  rainy  season  is  best  for  raising 
'Unts  of  any  kind,  whether  hard  or  soft-wooded,  from 
uttings  ;  and  if  ihey  are  sent  here  by  the  November  Over- 
lod  Mail,  tbe  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beaton,  they  arrive 
ere  duiing  the  dry  season,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
lie  commencement  of  what  v,e.  call  our  hot  season.  We 
re  glad  if  we  can  only  keep  life  in  our  plants  during  the 
,0t  months.  The  lime  that  cuttioga  should  be  sent  to 
ndia  ia  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  about  the  20th 
i  June;  although  they  are  a  fortnight  later  it  is  of  little 
«D8equ*"ce,  but  they  should  not,  on  any  account,  be 
oooeD  38  they  will  not  succeed.  Cuttings  taken  off  in 
be  *inter  or  spring  pruning,  and  '  jieeled'  in  the  ground 
1^1  the  grafting  season,  are  the  sorts  that  arc  likt^ly  to 
icceed,  provided  they  are  taken  off  with  a  little  of  the  old 
ood  attached,  as  already  mentioned.  We  never  jjut  in 
BttiogB  cf  hard-wooded  plants  in  the  dry  or  hot  months, 
I  Ihey  root  so  readily  under  glass  durifig  the  rainy  season, 
cing  simply  sliaded  from  the  hot  sun  with  mats. —  li. 
toti,  If.  C.yDolanic  Carrlen,  Culcuttn^Nov.  3.  [Sending 
Qtttngii  to  India  in  April  and  M;jy,  exposes  them  to 
ffttel  in  the  driest  and  hotteat  lime  of  tlie  year.  To  put 
UtXings  of  European  trees  into  llie  ground  in  the  Iropi- 
il  cliflQQte  of  June,  although  best  suitud  lo  the  plants  of 
\k\i  Utitud<;i,  in  of  doubtful  expediency.     The  true  course: 

■  X'f-hTt  to  be  that  adojited   at   the  India   House,  by  Dr. 

of  tending  all  European  plfuitu,  in  the  first  instance, 

.aranpoor,  in   the  quasi-European   climate  of  the 

.',  »ihercthcy  ran  be  easily  estuhliahcd  and  prepared 

r  Mihiequcnt  trariRrniBslon  fxperimentally   to  Calctitia. 

^^.'■■f  t.(  our  European  plants  [bus  sent,  are  now  flourish- 

,'    '  ^iharunpoor,  untJcr  the  care  of  \)r.  Jamiemon.] 

/'"   .— A**Lo»erof  Iteei"  may  rent  ansured  that  there  is 

o't'ibility  of  the  Beei  seen   hovering  about  the  place 

■  -^rt  their  hire  had  bicn  tikcn  from,  joining  with  th'S: 
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in  the  other  hive  ;  they  would  soon  find  the  way  to  their 
own.  Why  the  hive  was  tenantless  in  spring,  whilst  it 
contained  "  about  a  stone  of  honey,"  is  probably,  owing 
to  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  Bees  reared  in 
autumn  to  supply  the  places  of  those  that  die  off.  If  the 
second  swarm  had  not  left  tlie  stock,  the  case  might  have 
been  otherwise  ;  for  most  of  the  13ees  in  it  were  young 
ones,  and  would  have  been  the  principal  stay  to  the  hive 
during  winter  and  spring.  In  all  case:^  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  of  Bees  dying  whilst  they  had  plenty  of 
honey,  there  was  always  a  sad  falling  off  in  their  numbers 
in  autumn.  A  few  days  ago,  I  found  in  one  of  my  boxes 
a  handful  of  dead  Bees  at  the  top  between  two  of  the 
combs,  where  tlsere  was  little  or  no  honey,  but  there  was 
plenty  in  the  others,  and  it  is  easily  got  at  through  the 
thoroughfares  or  holes  in  the  combs.  This  contradicts 
the  stdtement,  that  "except  hives  are  stir.ked  there  will  be 
no  passages  through  tlie  combs." — J.   JVigkton. 

Bees. — The  season  has  commenced  for  examining  stocks 
which  have  survived  the  winter  ;  they  should  now  be  gently 
lifted  up  from  their  stands,  and  have  the  floors  thoroughly 
cleaned,  removing  all  dead  Bees,  particles  of  broken 
combs,  or  any  filth  that  may  have  accumulated  during 
winter.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  scrape  the  floors, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  strong  carving-knife,  or  sharp  gar- 
den-trowfl,  in  the  first  instance;  and  then  finishing  them 
with  a  stiff"  hair-brush.  It  is  advisable  to  place  the  hive 
ujion  a  broad  board,  or  s'and,  during  the  short  time  re- 
quired for  cleaning.  When  the  floor  is  finished,  carefully 
place  the  hive  exactly  upon  the  spot  from  which  it  was 
removed,  and  endeavour  to  do  so  without  injuring  a  single 
Bee,  as  they  are  al!  required  at  this  season.  The  entrance, 
or  door-way,  should  next  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  it  may 
be  enlarged  or  contracted  as  the  number  of  Bees  require 
it,  but  never  allow  the  opening  to  be  more  than  tliree- 
eighthsof  an  inch  high,  and  six  inches  long;  this  size  is 
required  previous  to  and  at  tlie  time  of  swarming.  This 
is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  many  Bee-keepers 
are  aware  of,  as  it  prevents  robbers  from  entering,  either 
in  spring  or  autumn,  and  allows  the  Bees  an  easier  pas- 
sage in  and  out  during  summer.  These  things  being  at- 
tended to,  nest  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  honey  is  in 
the  hive  for  the  support  of  the  Bees  during  the  next  two 
months ;  if  it  is  scarce,  do  not  neglect  to  feed  them  abun- 
dfuitly.  Several  articles  on  feeding  were  given  in  the 
Chronicle  in  the  cmfW  part  of  last  spring  ;  which,  if  at- 
tended to,  will  save  many  poor  stocks  from  starvation, 
and  ultimately  render  them  more  productive  than  raigUt 
have  been  expected. —  IV.  Savage,  Siv a ff ham ^  Norfolk. 

The  Balsam.  —  Having  s^me  tliree-year-old  seed, 
sowed  it  last  year  in  the  first  week  of  April,  in  24-sized 
wide-monthed  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  Cucumber- 
frame.  When  Ihey  were  up,  and  had  fully  expanded  their 
seed-leaves,  I  removed  them  to  a  warm  part  of  the  green- 
house, taking  care  to  keep  them  free  from  damp.  As  soon 
as  they  had  attained  sufficient  strength,  I  potted  them  off 
singly  into  4S-pots,  inserting  them  in  the  soil  up  lo  their 
seed-leaves,  and  plunged  the  jiots  into  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  had  a  bottom-heat  of  from  50"  to  55°.  The  jdants 
were  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  they  had 
plenty  of  air  given  them  in  fine  weather.  I  supplied  them 
plemifully  with  water,  and  syringed  them  over-head  when 
the  house  was  shut  up  in  the  evening,  as  they  are  fond  of 
a  damp  atmosphere.  By  this  treatment  the  plants  soon 
became  strong  and  bushy.  All  flower-buds  were  removed 
as  they  appeared,  until  the  plants  were  finally  potted  into 
24,  16,  or  larger-sized  pots,  according  to  the  growth  I 
wished  them  to  attain.  The  compost  consistid  of  one- 
half  strong  loam,  well  mixed  with  rotten  dung  and  old 
brick  rubbish  ;  it  was  prepared  three  weeks  previously, 
and  placed  under  cover  until  it  was  required.  Before 
plunging  the  plants  the  last  time,  the  heat  in  the  bed  was 
renewed,  by  forking  the  tan  over,  taking  care  to  maintain 
the  heat  the  same  during  their  growth.  The  plants  are 
occasionally  turned,  in  order  to  keep  them  straight.  As 
they  came  into  flower,  they  were  removed  to  the  green- 
house. While  in  bloom,  I  supplied  them  plentifully  with 
water,  which  they  require  then  as  well  as  throughout  the 
various  stages  of  their  growth.  The  greenhouse  was  well- 
aired,  in  order  to  preserve  them  longer  in  bloom. — /.  F. 
M'Elroy,  Clapham  common. 

Grtifling  the  Luculia. — I  have  been  more  than  once 
reminded  that  I  ought  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  often  made 
last  year  with  regard  to  grafting  this  plant,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  increase  by  cuttings.  The  truth  is,  after  I  men- 
tioned the  subject,  I  felt  a  diffidence  in  recommending 
one  stock  more  than  another,  for  the  purpose — as  in  sucli 
a  very  large  order  as  the  Rubacere,  to  which  the  Luculia 
belongs,  there  must  be  many  plants  on  which  it  might  be 
easily  grafted.  During  this  spiing  I  found  a  much  tetter 
stock  fur  it  than  the  one  I  used  last  autumn,  and  perliaps 
one  th;it  will  answer  better ;  experience  alone,  however, 
must  prove  this.  Of  late  years  most  gardeners  have 
studied  the  affinities  of  plants  more  or  less,  and  witii  such 
men  it  is  not  a  question  nhtther  this  or  that  plant 
can  be  grafted  on  others  of  the  same  nature,  but  which 
of  tliern  is  lest  suited  fur  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
The  way  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  stuck  in  a  case  of 
this  nature  is  easy  enough,  if  yuu  graft  evergreens  on  ever- 
greens only,  and  deciduous  things  on  deciduous  ;  hut  lliis 
rule  is  violated  every  year  :  tlicn  the  pcriodH  at  which 
the  two  phintH  naturally  begin  to  grow  and  go  to  rewt, 
should  correspond  as  near  na  possible  ;  and  lastly,  they 
lihould  correspond  in  the  bize  ihey  attain  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  besidcfl,  the  stock  in  all  cases  ought  to  he  more 
hardy  in  its  couKtitution.  If  the  plants  thus  agree,  and 
yet  ore  known  lo  diflfer  in  respect  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  best,  we  are  satisfied  in  jiractice  to  use  that  soil 
which  is  best  for  the  stock  ;  but  this  is  a  point  in 
gardening  still  open  for  experiments  j  however,  wiicn  the 


Rhododendron  flourishes  in  clay  and  strong  loams,  so 
difTereot  from  its  natural  soil,  we  may  rest  satisfied  in 
preparing  that  soil  which  we  know  to  suit  our  stock, 
although  the  plant  from  which  the  graft  is  taken  might 
refuse  to  grow  in  it.  NaucleaCadamba  is  the  stock  I  used 
for  the  Luculia  last  year;  it  is  well  suited  for  it  in  alL 
respects,  except  that  it  is  a  stove  plant,  and  for  this 
reason  I  object  to  it,  and  to  many  others  equally  suitable 
among  Gardenias,  Hymenodictyons,Exostemmas,&c.  The 
plant  I  now  use,  and  which  I  think  is  the  best  in  every 
respect,  is  Burchellia  capenais  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  plant  in  this  large  order  which  is  more  likely  to 
make  a  permanent  stock  for  the  Luculia  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
plants  of  it  worked  on  this  stock  will  be  found  easier  to 
manage  by  those  who  find  any  difliculty  in  growin"  this, 
the  most  lovely  of  all  our  late  flowering'plants,  when  well 
managed. — D.  Beaton. 

Miscellaneous. — Pells  states  that  a  packthread-strinff, 
about  G  inches  from  the  ground,  round  a  bed  of  Cabba^^es 

is  a  sure  protection  from  rabbits. A.  li.  C.  begs  to 

suggest  to  all  Bee-keepers  the  advantage  of  sowing  at  this 
season  a  small  patch  of  Bokhara  Clover.  It  flowers  late, 
continues  long  in  bloom,  the  Bees  are  particularly  fond  of 

it.  and  it  gives  a  very  high  flavour  to   the  honey. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  41,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh,  sent  a 
cut  specimen  of  Camellii  sasanqua  that  had  been  raised 
and  flowered  in  a  Ward's  case.  The  flower  was  of  the 
usual  size,  well-coloured,  and  perfect  in  every  respect ; 
the  foliage  was  of  a  healthy  deep  green.  Mr.  Smith 
states  that  it  was  planted  in  May,  1842,  and  has  flowered 
this  spring.  He  informs  us  that,  in  the  same  case,  plants 
of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  and  speciosum,  flowered  beau- 
tifully through  the  winter,  as  did  also  the  Cape  Jasmine 
last  summer  ;  one  of  the  flowers  of  which  measured  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  case  is  about  42  inches  long,  18 
wide,  and  4  ft.  high  ;  all  were  planted  about  the  same  time. 
IVilliam  Bishop,  who  says  that  he  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  Pine-growing,  informs  us  that  he  re- 
sided for  three  years  near  Thornfield,  and  th^t  during 
that  time  he  tasted  several  of  the  large  Pines  that  were 
grown  there  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  ment'ons  th^it  one  of 
those  he  tasted  was  a  large  Enville,  the  flavour  of  which, 
he  says,  was  excellent ;  but  still  inferior  to  that  of  two 
large  Montserrats,  whicli  he  also  tasted  there,  lie  states 
that  the  usual  weight  of  Montserrats  giowu  round  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  is  from  2  to  4  lbs.;  but  that  few- 
reach  the  latter  weiy;ht,  Mr.  Bishop  writes  that  he  has 
visited  many  Exhibitions  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  but 
that  he  never  saw  the  Montserrat  weigh  above  4  lbs.  He 
adds  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  Pines  and  Cucumbeis  are  much 
superior  to  what  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Mar.  7. — This   was   the  spring  meeting  ;  it  was  held 
in  the  hall  at  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith,   Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,    Bart.,   V.P.,  in   the  chair.     The  hall 
])resented  a  beauiil'ul  scene,  each  end  being  adorned  with. 
choice  exotic  shrubs,  and    the   long  table   in   the  centre 
displaying   in    rich    profusion    collections    of   Camellias, 
Epacrises,  Cape  Heaths,  and  Hyacinths.     The  following 
prizes    were   awarded  :  — For   the   six  finest  and   newest 
varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica  in  flower,  the  Silver  Medal 
was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  New- 
iugton   Lodge,    the  kinds  being  C.  tiicolor,  Hendersonii, 
imbricata,    rosea,  carnea,  and  Vandesii  j  2,  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
naugliton,   gr.    to  J.   Wauchope,   Esq.,   of  Edmonstone, 
for  Lady  Hume's  blush,  double  white,  imbricata,  fimbri- 
ated   white,    waratah,   and    double    blush.     For  the  two 
finest  specimens  of  spring-flowering   Cape    Heaths,  the 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Stirling,  gr.  Melville 
Castle,    for    Erica    hyemalis,    and  E,    arlslata  ;    2,    Mr. 
Young,  for  E.   gracilis  autumnalis,   and    E.  Lionajoides. 
For  i\\e  distinct  vurielies  of  double  Primroses  in  flower, 
the  Bronze  Medal  was  voted  to  Jlr.  J.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
W.  Keith,  Esq.  ;   the  kinds  were  white,  ytllow,  crimson, 
Irish    purple,  and  pale  purple.     For    a    beautiful  seed- 
ling   Ejiacris,     tlie    Silver    Medal    was     voted    to    I  he 
raiser,  Mr.    J.    Ueid,    gr.    to    Profes.    Syme.     It    was  a 
hybrid  between  E.  inijiressa  and  nivalis,   wiih  elegantly- 
disposed  foliage,  and  blossoms  of  a  uniform   hue,  inter- 
mediale  between  the  colours  of  the  parent  flowiers.     For 
the  six  finest   Hyacinths,  in  pots,  the  Silver  Medal  was 
assigned  to   Mr.  Thomson,  fur  Ne  plus  ultra,  Triomphe 
Blandina,   Lawrens  Kusler,   La  Grande  Yidttte,  Bloeks- 
berg,  and  Monsieur  de  Feseh  ;  and  a  second  prize  to  Mr. 
Young,  Newington  Lodge,  for  Grande  Vidette  blue,  Grande 
Vidctte  white,  Lord  Gray,  Lord  Wellington,  Grand  Vain- 
qucur,  and  Voltaire.      For  three  collections    of  Flowers, 
too  consisting  of  fine   Hyacinths,  and  the  other  of  beau- 
tiful seedli[ig   Ejjacrises,  an  extra  premium  was  voted  to 
Messrs.   Dickson   and    Co.     And  another  extra  premium 
was  assigned  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Son,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  Plants,  in  fluwer,  including  Centiadenia  rosea 
(a  small  Mexican  shrub,  densely  clothed  with  blossoms,) 
IJegonia  cocclnea,  a  seedling  Gcsnera  fauciulib,  and  Maxil- 
laria   Hnrrisona;.      A  seedling  purple  Cytisus,  raised  at 
liiel,  from   seods  taken   from  a  purple  flowering  branch 
which  spontaneously  npjieared  on  a   yellow   Laburnum, 
was  regarded  as  curious  ;  and  for  this  production  an  extra 
premium   was  awarded  to  AL".  J.  Street,  gr.  at  Btcl.     A 
liybrid   Rhododendron,  in  flower,  being  a  crobs  heUsecn 
R.   arhuicum   album  and  U.  Caucaaicum,  was  exhibited 
from    Dysart   Huuse   garden;    an   extra   premium     was 
also  voted  fur  it.     From  the  Nurseries  of  Mctfars.  Eaglo 
and  Henderson  was  a  apecimen,   grown    in   a  pot,  of  a 
ehrub    or    tree    raised   from   seeds   received   from  New 
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Zealand,  having  tiie  habit  of  a  Pittosporum,  but  probably 
quite  new.  From  ihe  garden  of  Prof.  Dunbar,  were  exhi- 
bited two  Cftaielliiia  in  flower,  one  a  seedling  raised  at 
Kose  Park,  the  other  C.  ColviUii,  with  a  fine  specimen  of 
Erica  hyemalis  ;  from  Trinity  Cottage-garden,  a  tall  and 
well-furniabed  plant  of  Epacria  impressa,  in  full  bloom  ; 
from  the  garden  at  Biel,  a  most  beautiful  flowering  branch 
of  Acacia  aflinis,  and  a  specimen  of  Calla  ^thiopica  in 
flower,  raised  from  seeds  ripened  at  Biel,  where  Mr.  Street 
considers  the  Calla  as  completely  acclimatised  ;  and  from 
a  Ward-case,  kept  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Smith, 
landscape  gardener,  Queen-street,  flowering  sprigs  of 
Camellia  Sasanqua,  and  Daphne  odora.  There  were 
placed  on  the  table  packets  of  seeds  of  Bukhara  Clover, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  of 
liimalajan  Conifers,  presented  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society;  and  also  various  materials  for 
making  steeps  for  seeds,  recommended  by  Prof.  Johnston, 
presented  by  Lord  Murray.  At  this  meeting  various 
communications  were  read.  The  first  was  an  at;count  by 
Mr.  R.  Foulis,  Fordel.  of  the  mode  of  dressing  for  table 
the  tubers  of  Oxalis  Deppei.  The  tubers  are  peeled,  and 
the  hollow  centre  cleaned  out  ;  they  are  then  well  boiled 
in  rich  stock,  the  fut  being  skimmed  off.  The  tubers  are 
served  up  ho^,  with  a  sauce  prepared  by  heating  a  piece  of 
butter  and  a  spoonfulof  flour  in  a  saucepan  till  browned, and 
adding  a  little  stock.  The  next  was  a  notice  regarding  the 
successful  raising  of  various  Himalayan  Coniferse,  espe- 
cially Deodars,  at  Elchies,  on  the  Spey,  in  Morayshire. 
The  seeds,  which  came  by  the  overland  mail,  were  sown 
on  an  open  south  border  in  spring  1842,  and  they  all 
germinated  freely.  During  winter  a  glazed  frame  was 
placed  over  a  portion  of  the  seedlings,  but  tlie  rest  were 
left  wholly  exposed,  and  were  repeatedly  buried  in  snow. 
In  spring  1843  the  plants  left  unprotected  were  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  those  which  had  been  under  glass. — Then 
followed  remarks  by  Mr.  James  Macnab  on  plants  grown 
in  water  charged  with  various  salts  and  manure?,  the  spe- 
cimens being  exhibited  in  glass  jars.  One  general  remark 
"was,  that  when  only  a  small  portion  of  liquid  was  placed 
in  the  vessel  containing  the  plant,  and  the  mass  of  roots 
was  suspended  above  the  liquid,  the  plant  grew  much 
better  than  when  the  roots  were  wholly  immersed. — The 
next  was  a  communication  from  Mr.  Moff'att,  Edengrove, 
recommending  a  four-pronged  spade,  a  model  specimen 
being  eihibited.  This  spade  he  finds  more  useful  than 
the  common  spade,  when  the  soil  is  bound  in  frosty 
weather,  or  when  it  is  very  wet  in  rainy  weather,  and  par- 
ticularly safe  in  stining  the  soil  in  shrubberies  or  in 
flower- borders. — The  last  was  an  interesting  and  lively 
account  of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  drawn  up  by  the  Curator  of  the 
garden. 

GHENT  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  BOTANY. 

The  wealth,  enthusiasm,  and  science,  entering  into  the 
several  parts,   and  forming   the  combined  operations  of 
this  Society,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  not  surpassed 
at  the  present  time,  by  any  similar  institution  in   Europe,  ' 
It  has  existed  since  October  28,  1808,  and  conducted  its 
Operations  with  energy  and   prudence,   as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  present  is  the  76th  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  ;  nor  is  its  success  less  evident,  when  the 
improved  state  of  botanical  skill,  displayed  in  all  their 
gardening  operations, is  taken  into  consideration,  especially 
with  respect   to   whatever    relates  to  propagation.     The 
present  Exhibition  is  the  second  forming  a  series  of  Shows 
of  great  magnificence,   which   are  held  every  fifth  year  ; 
other  Shows  are  held  by  the  Society  (I  believe  four  an- 
nually) ;  but  the  one  in  question,  which  is  termed  ''Festi- 
val Quinquennal  de  Flore,"  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  great 
display,   both  of    industry  and   science.     The  saloon   in 
which  these  Exhibitions  are  held,  has  been  built  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Exhibitions  ;  it  is  300  feet  in  length.     The  centre  is 
a  lofty  dome,  50  feet  wide,  supported  by  two  wings,  each 
40  feet  wide-     The  light  is  admitted  at  the  roof,  and  in 
some  cases  at  the  sides  ;  and  the  plants  are  arranged  along 
each  side,  leaving  abundance  of  room  for  the  jisitors  to 
promenade  without  interruption  along  the  centre,  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  building.     Under  the  plant- 
5al6on  are  offices  for  business  ;  a  small  library,  and  other 
apartments  occupied  with  specimens  of  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  implements.     There  is  also  a   refreshment- 
room  capable  of  dining  200   persons.     The  general  ap- 
pearance  of    the    plants,  and  the    aspect  of  the  whole 
arrangements,  were  in    many  respects    diff"erent    to   the 
great    metropolitan  Shows  in  England.     There  were   at 
least  three  times  the  number  of  plants  exhibited,  that  are 
usuallyseen  at  the  largest  English  Shows  ;  but  three^fourths 
of  these  would  not  have  been  considered  admissible  here,  in 
point  of  culture,  and  very  few  of  the   plants  were  above 
mediocrity  in  this  respect.     Such  is   the  zeal  and  desire 
for  novelty,  that  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  everything  else;  and  such  also  is  their  skill 
and  success  in  propagation,  that  with  them  the  tempta- 
tion is  quite  irresistible  to  cut  up  every  leaf  and  bud  of  a 
new   plant   for  the  purpose  of  increase,   and  hence  the 
general  absence  of  well-grown  and  handsome  plants  of 
■whatever  is  new.     There  is,  nevertlieless,  much  to  admire 
and  learn  from  their  ingenious  and  scientific  methods  of 
budding  and  grafting.     It   is  no   disparagement   to   our 
Belgian^  neighbours   to    say  that    they  do   not   excel   io 
everything  ;  in  their  knowledge  and  display  of  culture 
they   are    immeasurably   behind    the    gardeners   of    this 
country.     The  leading  featui-es  of  this  great  Exhibition 
consisted    of  Camellias,    Rhododendrons,    and   Azaleas; 
besides  these,  there  was  a  great  many  collections  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  both  stove  and  greenhouse;  and  also 


hardy  plants  forced  into  bloom.  The  Camellia  was, 
however,  the  great  object  of  atti  action,  and  is  above  all 
others  the  popular  plant  in  Ghent  ;  every  amateur  who 
can  afford  a  greenhouse,  however  small,  esteems  it  his 
highest  honour,  as  it  is  by  far  his  greatest  ambition,  to  be 
possessed  of  a  few  of  the  newest  varieties  of  the  Camellia. 
In  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Eshibition,  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  judging  the 
plants,  there  was  something  of  novelty,  as  compared  with 
the  method  adopted  in  this  country.  Previously  to  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  one  or  two  days  were  occupied 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  plants ;  then  one  clear 
day  was  allowed  for  the  proceedings. of  the  judges  ;  the 
next  day,  till  2  o'clock,  was  occupied  in  re-arranging  the 
plants  after  they  had  been  examined  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  ;  end  the  members,  t!ie 
grand  jury  (judges),    and    foreigners   were    admitted    at 

2  o'clock  on  the  same  day  ;  the  following  day 
(Monday)  was  reserved  for  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
royal  family  and  suite;  then  the  three  following 
dajs,  the  public  were  admitted  without  charge.  The 
mode  of  judging  the  plants  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  judges,  or  grand  jury,  were 
divided  into  two  sections — the  first  consisted  of  41  per- 
sons, and  the  second  of  46';   15  of  these  were  from  Paris, 

3  from  London,  3  from  Geneva,  some  from  Germany,  and 
others  from  Prussia,  Holland,  &c.  &;c.  The  operations, 
then,  of  this  great  combination  of  wisdom  and  science, 
were  thus  proceeded  nith: — Each  judge  was  required  to 
examine  separately  each  collection  or  single  specimen,  as 
the  case  might  be,  without  reference  to  any  consideration 
or  any  agreement  whatever  with  any  other  judge;  his 
decision  was  written  on  a  card,  and  thrown  into  a  box  or 
baskei",  and  when  each  member  of  the  same  section  had 
performed  the  same  duty,  the  ballot  or  cards  were 
examined,  and  whichever  member  had  the  highest  amount 
of  votes,  was  declared  the  winner.  As  the  awards  were 
thus  determined,  they  were  also  announced  by  the  firjng 
of  cannon  planted  in  the  adjacent  grounds.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  certain  members  and  patrons  of 
the  Society  forwarded  for  decoration  various  large  plants, 
which  were  classed  according  to  some  arrangement,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Society;  others  to  the 
King,  as  Chamjerops  exceisa,  and  Latania  borbonica ; 
others  were  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  as  Chamaarops  Birro, 
and  Phoanix  farinifera ;  and  so  on,  with  several  other 
classes  of  plants  presented  in  homage  of  worihy  objects. 
The  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  plants  exhibited  : — 

COMPETITIOX    BETWEEN    GaRDENERS     AND    AmATEURS 
IN    THE    NEIGriBOURHOOD    OF    GhENT. 

Collections  o/40  to  60  Plants,  in  Bloom  (distinguished 
for  their  culture  and  variety).— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  E.  Ros- 
seels,  of  Louvain,  for  Fimelialigustrina,  Bignonia  cherere, 
Eokianthus  quinqueflorus,  Crataegus  indica,  Pultenaea 
daphnoides,  TropEBolum  pentaphyllum,  Indigofera  rosea, 
Chorozema  varium,  Billbergia  amoena,  Epacris  grandi- 
flora,  and  19  other  miscellaneous  plants ;  Rhododendron 
arboreura  alta-clerense,  R.  incarnatum,  R.  Nobleanum,R. 
triumphans  gandavense,  R.  ponticum.  Camellia  jap.  Clivi- 
ana,  Colvillii,  Donkelaerii,  Press'  Eclipse,  punctata,  imbri- 
cata,  and  6  other  varieties  ;  Rosa,  6  varieties  ;  Azalea  ind. 
Smithii,  amahilis,  elata  rubra,  phoenicea,  and  4  other  varie- 
ties. Collections  of  hd  Camellias,  in  bloom. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Glym,  of  Utrecht,  for  Camellia  japonica  punctata, 
King's,  elegans  Chandlerii,  Saccoya  nova,  Daelenii,  splen- 
dens,  Stephanie,  fimbriata,  Ferdinandii,  Susanna,Traversii, 
nobilissima,  Lefevreana,  imbricata,  do.  alba,  alba  Lou- 
doniensis,  Fraseri,  resplendens,  Cavendishii,  Roi  des 
Pays-bas,  maculata,  Colvillii  spectabilis,  maculata,  Van- 
desii,  Reevesii,  Derbiana,  Chandlerii,  candidissima,  Van- 
desii  vera,  Loudoniensis  magnif,  electa,  striata,  minuta, 
punctata  major,  electa  (Casier),  Queen  Victoria,  Gilliesii, 
Fordii,  speciosa,  futteng,  formosa,  Ferleyana,  Campbellii, 
splendens,  Thomsoniana,  Stephanie,  Vandesii  superba, 
delicatissima.  Colleclions  of  15  Rhododendron  arboreum 
{hybrids). — 1st  prize  to  M^  Maurice  Otin,  of  Etienne, 
for  Rhod.  arb.  altaclerense,  Russellianum  sup.,  tigrinum, 
fulgens,  superbissimum,  delectum,  Drummondii  (sp.  n.), 
amabile,  formosum,  sericeum,  excelsum,  hyhridum  nov., 
atrorubens,  Smithii,  and  Knightii. 
Competition  between  Gardeners  and  Amateurs 

THROUGHOUT    FlANDERS. 

Colli  ctions  of  25  Forced  Plants,  in  bloom. — 1st  prize 
to  Mr.  A.  Van  de  Woestyne-D'Hane,  of  Ghent,  for  Mag- 
nolia striata,  Glycine  sinensis,  Kalmia  latifolia,  K.  glauca. 
Ledum  palustre,  Pceonia  arborea,  Lilium  Broussartii,  and 
others.  Collections  of  50  to  150  Plants,  in  bloom. — 1st 
prize  to  M.  le  Cher  Heynderycx,  of  Ghent,  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  for  Dendrobium  nobile,  Ltelia  anceps, 
Maxillaria  aromatica,  Oncidium  Baueri,  Tiichopilia  tor- 
tilis,  \i  varieties  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  9  varieties 
of  Acacia,  Banksia  integrifolia,  B.  prostrata,  B.  inter- 
media, 9  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  5  varieties  of  Pseonia 
arborea,  19  varieties  of  Camellia,  7  species  of  Epacris, 
20  species  and  varieties  of  Amaryllis,  Crinum  amabile, 
Clivia]  nobilis,  Begonia  coccinea,  Ixora  Bandhuca,  and 
others,  making  a  collection  of  upwards  of  150  plants. 
Co/lections  of  50  to  100  Camellias,  in  bloom, — 1st 
prize  to  M.  Alex.  VerschalTelt,  of  Ghent,  for  a  collection 
of  50  plants,  including  the  following  varieties,  which  were 
not  included  in  M.  Glym's  collection,  noticed  above: — 
C.  delicatissima,  Kew  blush,  Colvillii,  tricolor,  rubra 
aurantia,  Granellii,  Woodsii,  do.  alba,  coelestina,  Pressii, 
alba  plena,  rubricaulis,  Haylockii,  Parkerii  vera,  Phila- 
delphica  nova,  rosa  chinensis,  Sweetii,  Lechmannii, 
ochroleuca,  Youngii,  reticulata,  rubra  plena,  florida,  glo- 
riosa,  picturata,  coronata  vera,  Rollinii,  Hendersonii. 
Colleclion  of  12  new  Camellias^  in  bloom,  (exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians.) — 1st 


prize  to  M.  Ales.  VerschaflTelt,  of  Ghent,  for  C.  Queer 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Fentonia,  Marchioness  of  Exeter 
fasciculata  nova,  MalhiUie,  imbricata  rosea,  alba  mutabilis, 
picta  nova,  amabilis  triumphans,  alba  plena  nova,  com- 
posita.  Collection  of  ZO  Cowf irons  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  M, 
Alex.  VerschafTelt,  of  Ghent,  for  Araucaria  imbricata,  A. 
Cunninghamii,  A.  do.  glauca,  A.  exceisa,  A.  Brasiliensis, 
Pinus  tenuifolia,  exceisa,  Gerardi,  religiosa,  macrocarpa, 
(abies)  Douglasii,  Lambert!,  longifulia  var.  (abies), 
Fraseri,  cephalonica  (abies),  Pinsapo,  longifolia  glauca. 
Phyllocladus  trichomanoides,  Dammara  australis,  D. 
orientalis,  Dacrydium  cupressinum,  D.  taxifolium,  Juni- 
perus  pendula,  Thvija  pendula  vera,  Cupressus  pendula,  C. 
sp.  New  Zealand,  C.  australis,  Podocaipus  Totara,  Cedrua 
Deodara.  Collections  n/Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Pieonias. 
Rose.^,  Amaryllis,  Dutch  bulbous  plants,  Orchidece,  Cacti, 
Ericas  and  Ferns,  with  various  specimen  plants,  and 
minor  collections,  were  exhibited.  Among  the  collections 
of  new  plants,  which  were  very  extensive,,  was  a  most  in- 
teresting one  from  Dr.  Von  Siebold,  consisting  of  plants 
from  Japan  and  Java. 


Theory  and  Practice  applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Cucumber  in  ihe  IVinter  Season,  Sj^c.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  12mo.  Groombridge. 
This  little  tract,  like  Roberts'  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Vine,  is  what  it  should  be, — not  only  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  managing  the  Cucumber  in  the  winter, 
hut  also  of  the  reasons  for  its  management.  We  wel- 
come its  Author  as  another  recruit  in  the  good  work  of 
regenerating  Horticulture,  and  of  substituting  for  receipts,, 
which  are  only  to  be  compared  to  those  in  our  grand- 
mothers' kitchen-book,  something  like  rational  language, 
fit  for  the  consideration  of  rational  beings.  If  we  could  see 
Mr.  Moore's  example  universally  followed  by  competent 
persons.  Horticulture  would  quickly  receive  an  impetus 
which  nothing  could  resist.  The  plan  of  a  Cucumber-pit, 
which  the  Author  proposes,  although  perhaps  inferior  to 
the  Worsley  pit  (figured  at  p.  180),  is  one  which  will  be 
found  to  suit  some  places  better,  and  is,  like  it,  a  wonder- 
ful improvenient  upon  the  barbarous  old  contrivances  for 
obtaining  heat  by  fermenting  stable-litter. 


Dried  Specimens  of  (he  Agricultural  Grassesof  Irelandl 
forms  a  small  thin  folio  volume,  which  Mr.  D.  Moore, 
the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Garden,  has 
prepared  for  the  use  of  farmers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  this  work,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  interested  in 
rural  aifairs,  and  unacquainted  with  Botany.  Its  very 
small  price  (65.)  places  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody^ 
Young  Gardeners,  too,  who  are  expected  to  know  the 
common  Grasses  when  they  see  them,  will  find  it  an 
excellent  companion. 


wido- 
lift.. 


GARDEN  MEMORANDA. 

Lord  Wicklow*s  Seat,  Shelton  Abbey,  in  the  Vale  of 
Avoca — At  this  place  is  a  tree  of  the  Olea  paniculata^ 
nearly  40  feet  high,  a  wonder  to  all  the  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  probably  the  only  specimen  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  open  air. 

Sheffield  Botanical  Gardens. — A  large  house  at  this 
place  is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  structures  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  walk  near  the  front,  and  a  flight  of 
steps  at  each  end  leading  to  a  gallery.  Next  the  back  wall 
is  a  platform,  on  which  is  placed  in  pots  a  collection  of 
Orchidacese.  The  space  between  the  front  walk  and  the 
gallery  is  where  the  Ferns  are  grown.  They  grow  on  a 
rustic  kind  of  rockwork  formed  with  chumps  of  wood, 
rough  roots  of  trees,  and  large  pieces  of  petrifaction  from 
the  Derbyshire  hills.  The  outline  of  the  rockwork  is 
broken  into  knolls,  promontories,  and  bays  in  miniature, 
with  pools  of  water  seen  in  some  places  through  rustic 
arches  covered  with  those  interesting  plants.  The  inter- 
stices of  the  rockwork  are  filled  with  a  compost  of 
chopped  sphagnum,  heath-mould,  and  loam,  in  which  tha 
Ferns  appear  to  delight,  as  the  following;  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  principal  ones  will  show  — 

long 

PterislongifoHa,  fronds 3^  ft. 

,,      specimens  from  New  Zealand  .        .    "l^ 

,,       Plumieri 4  2 

„       arguta  .         .         ,         .         .         .44  2 

„  specimen  from  New  Zealand,  a  most  Splendid 
plant,  the  entire  plant  being  S  ft.  diameter,  t^  ft^ 
higli,  with  a  circular  rhizoma;  the  stems  of  e»ch 
frond  average  2  ft.,  and  then  divide  into  ^ 
quadripinnate  frond,  20  fronds  forming  the 
entire  plant. 
,,      nenioralis,  4  ft.  diameter  high  wide. 

Cheilanthes  repens,  many  fine  fronds;  one  measures  Qlt.      7ft-; 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  5* 

„  tuberosa  3 

Allantodia  corcovadensis 5^ 

„  nemorosa    ,        ^        ..       ^       ,.       .        .    4| 

Anisogonlum  Seramporense       ...         *        .         .5 
Aspidium  coriaceam  .        .        .        •■        .        .    Sj 

filechnum  Braziliense         ......     3 

,,  nccideotale 2. 

Doouia,  species,  New  Zealand,  fine  .        .        .    2  diam. 

Lomaria  Pattersoni,  fronds  I  ft.  4  in.  long,  both  barren  andfer-^ 

tile  fronds  ramifying,  a  circumstance  rarely  seen. 
Gymnogramma,  new  species,  something  like  dealbata,  a  most 
extraordinary  plant,  diameter  of  the  entire  plant,  "  ft. ;  fronds* 
3,J  feet  high  by  I  ft.  4  in.  wide. 
Gymnogramma  ochracca, -lift,  diameter,  with  hundreds  of  frondsy 

2  to  3  ft.  high. 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  .1  years'  old,  fronds  3  ft.  high. 
Adiantum  formosum,  3^  feet  high,  and  many  others  equally  fine. 

One    part  of    the    collection  is    very    fine.     The   lofty 
Cheilanthes  in  the   back  ground,  Polypodium    aureum^' 
with     its    graceful     fronds,    overhanging   a  lofty    pro-  \ 
montory,  on   a  lower   portion  of   which  stands  a  noble 
plant  of    Acrostichum   alcicorne,   4^  feet    in    diameter, 
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and  3  feet  hiiih  ;  ^vlulst  the  pretty  dn-arf  Niplio- 
bolus  chitiensis  creeps  round  the  base,  and  is  in,  what  is 
rarely  seen,  full  fructification.  The  hollows  or  bays  of 
the  rocks  are  filled  with  the  dwai-f  species  of  Adiantum, 
Aspidium,  &c.  Altogether,  it  fornis  to  the  lover  of 
those  betmtiful  plants  an  interesting  scene,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  to  those  who  delight  to  study  the  beau- 
ties of  the  vegetable  kingdom. —  T.  Appleby. 

Northicood  Park,  CoivPs.—'We  understand  that  8  or 
10  Eucalypti  trees  that  were  planted  in  the  open  air  some 
time  ago  at  North  wood  Park,  have  hitherto  passed 
through  the  winter  very  well,  and  that  this  season  they 
have  done  better  than  usual.  We  learn  that,  although 
tliey  are  not  more  than  four  years  old,  from  seed,  they 
measure  fully  20  feet  high. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture. — Atalate  meetio^  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (the  tarl  of  Auckland  in  the 
chair),  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Professor  Royle.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Society  in  consequence  of 
having  traced  an  Indian  tree,  chiefly  by  its  Asiatic  syno- 
nyme  to  be  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture.  Having  referred 
to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xiii.  31, 
Mark  iv.  3-2,  Luke  xiii.  19,  &c.,  where  the  Mustard-tree 
and  seed  are  mentioned,  he  next  showed  how  unsatisfac- 
tory were  the  ordinary  explanations  respecting  tlie  common 
Mustard  plant,  and  the  total  want  of  proof  respecting  the 
Phytolacca  dodecandra,  adduced  by  Mr.  Frost.  He  then 
mentioned  how  his  own  attention  v;as  turned  to  this 
Bubject.  Dr.  Royle  stated  that  having  been  asked  by  the 
then  Principal  of  King's  College,  now  the  B'shop  of 
Lichfield,  whether  he  knew  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture, 
and  having  replied  in  the  negative,  he  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Ameuny,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  student  of  the 
College,  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree.  I\Ir. 
Ameuny  confirmed  this  statement  to  Dr.  R  ,  and  added 
that  he  had  o''ten  sat  on  liorseback  under  the  tree,  which 
was,  in  Syria,  considered  to  be  the  Musturd-tree  of 
Scripture,  and  where  it  was  com.monly  called  Khardal.  On 
this  Dr.  R.  observed,  "That  is  the  Arabic  name  for  JMus- 
tard."  IMr.  A.  replied,  "  It  is  so,  and  in  Syria  the  seeds 
are  employed  for  tiie  same  purposes  as  Mustard  is  in 
Europe.''  Dr.  Royle  referred  to  a  variety  of  sources  to 
obtain  some  explunatioa  of  Khardal  as  applicable  to  a  tree 
of  Palestine,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  Asiatic 
names  of  three  kinds,  enumerated  in  his  manuscript 
Materia  Medica  of  the  East.  1,  Khardal,  or  common 
INIustard  ;  2,  Khardal  barree,  or  wild  IMustard  ;  3,  Khar- 
dal Roomee,  or  Turkish  Mustard.  The  last  would  appear 
to  be  the  tref,  though  there  was  no  way  of  finding  what 
tree  is  intended  by  these  names  in  the  Arabic  works  on 
Materia  Medica.  On  referring  to  the  Tnde.?  of  his  "  Illus- 
trations of  Himalayan  Botany,"  he  found  the  word  Khar- 
jal,  which  he  was  himself  surprised  to  find  one  of  tlie  names 
of  a  tree  in  N.  \Vest  India,  apparently  well  suited  to  be 
the  Mustard-lree  of  Scripture,  though  he  had  no  proof 
that  it  extended  into  Palestine.  This  is  the  Salvadora 
Persica,  first  obtained  from  the  Pereiaa  Gulf,  which  is 
there  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  drooping  branches, 
and  leaves  something  resembling  those  of  the  Olive,  with 
acrid  bark,  and  edible  berries.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  same  tree  as  common  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  grow- 
ing well  in  every  soil,  producing  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  all 
the  year  round,  with  the  inflorescence  in  panicles  ;  the 
berries  red  and  juicy,  much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black 
pepper,  having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  t^ste  much 
like  garden  creases.  Retz  had  previously  obtained  the 
same  plant  from  Tranqucbar,  and  had  called  it  Embelia 
grossularia.  Forskal  lound  it  in  Arabia,  and  called  it 
Cissus  arborea,  stating  that  it  v;as  much  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  even  celebrated  by  their  poets.  Having  traced 
this  tree  from  India  up  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
the  author  was  still  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  its 
being  found  in  Palestine.  On  inquiry  he  was  informed 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of  the  plant 
collected  by  Bove,  near  Mount  Sinai.  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  hfjwcvtr,  in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  which 
they  suppose  to  be  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  and 
which  Dr.  R.,  even  from  the  few  characters  given,  has  no 
doubt  is  the  same  tree,  wliicti  lie  had  traced  from  India, 
tip  the  Ferfiian  and  Arabian  Gid's,  and  from  thence  to 
Mount  Sinai.  These  travellers  mention,  that  advancing 
towards  Kerak,  from  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  they  met  with  a  nutnber  of  curious  plants,  and  anr.ong 
them,  one  whicli  they  observed  in  great  plenty,  and  wliich 
bore  a  fruit  in  bunnlics,  resembling  in  appearance  the 
Currant,  with  the  colour  of  the  Fiuin.  It  has  a  pleasant 
although  strongly  aromatic  taste,  exactly  resembling 
Mustard.  We  think  it  probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our 
Saviour  i»l!uded  to  in  tlic  parable  of  the  Mustard-sced,  and 
not  the  .Muatard-plaut,  which  we  liave  in  the  north,  and 
which,  even  wlien  growing  large,  nan  never  be  called  a 
tree  ;  *'  whereas  the  other  is  rc^illy  sue!),  and  birds  might 
easily,  and  oclually  do,  take  shelter  under  its  shaduw," 
On  further  inquiry  of  Mr.  Ameuny,  Dr.  R.  was  informed, 
that  the  tree  called  Kliardal  is  found  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Jerusalem,  but  moitt  abundantly  on  tiie  banks  of  tiie 
Jord^in,  and  round  the  St-a  of  Tiberius  :  that  is  in  tlie  very 
locality  where  one  Saviour  appears  to  have  spoken  the 
parable  of  the  Mustard-tree.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  in  ihe  xame  tree  seen  a  little  further  Boulh 
by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  that  it  is  to  it  that 
wfiteri  in  llic  Talmud  refer,  under  the  name  of  Chardul — 
one  (leicri^jing  a  tree  of  which  the  wood  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a  potttr*«  hhed,  and  another  that  he  waH  wont  to 
climb  into  a  Chnrdvl-tree  in  liiit  field,  at  men  clinjb  into  a 
Fig-trcc.    Thcic    itatements   have    been   sneered  at   by 


Rosenmiiller  and  other  Biblical  writers.  Dr.  Royle  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  though  he  thought  that  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  Iiad  been  the  first  to  indicate  this  tree, 
though  without  any  name,  as  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  he  tliought  that  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to 
ascertain  that  Salviidora  Persica  was  the  tree.  .But  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  in  the  "Flora  Medica"  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Lindley,  the  observation  that  this  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture.  Having  only 
a  day  or  two  previously  heard  from  Dr.  L.  respecting  the 
source  of  his  information,  Dr.  R.  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
trace  it  out.  He,  however,  presented  his  paper  as  a  result  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  by  an  independent  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, and  which  is,  at  all  events,  interesting,  as  proving 
that  the  name  Kharjal  is  applied  even  in  so  remote  a 
country  as  the  north-west  of  India,  to  the  same  plant, 
which  ia  Syria  is  called  Khardal,  proving  the  impossibility 
of  collusion,  or  the  recent  application  of  the  latter  name 
to  a  plant  of  Palestine,  merely  to  meet  the  exisencies  of  the 
case.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  authentic  specimens, 
the  author  stated  he  felt  no  doubt  that  Salvadora  Persica 
is  the  Muslurd-tree  of  Scripture,  as  it  has  a  small  seed 
which  produces  a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  and  do  take  shelter  ;  that 
the  seed  is  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  IMustard,  and  has  a  name,  Khar- 
dal, of  whicli  Sinopi  is  the  true  translation,  and  which, 
moreover,  grows  abundantly  on  the  very  shores  of  t!ie  sea 
of  Gnlilee,  where  our  Saviour  addressed  to  the  multitude 
the  parable  of  the  Mustard-tree.  [We  entire'y  agree  with 
Dr.  Royle  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  urged  against  it  by  Lambert  and  Don, 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  no  weight.] 

Nciv  Work  on  the  Vine.' — We  learn  with  much 
pleasure  that  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved  method 
of  planting  and  managing  the  roots  of  Grape  Vines  is 
about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Clement  Hoare,  whose 
valuable  work  on  tiie  general  management  of  Vines  in  the 
open  air  is  so  well  known.  We  understand  that  the 
author's  intention  is  to  make  known  a  new  method  of 
planting  and  managing  Vines,  so  as  to  give  the  gardener 
as  perfect  a  command  of  the  roots  as  he  now  has  of  the 
branches. 

Ro'jinia  Uterhart'd. — This  tree,  obtained  from  a  seed 
planted  by  M.  Uterhart  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  has  a 
large  thick  foliage,  and  its  wood  is  straight  and  green. 
Instead  of  the  branches  being  crooked  in  the  disorderly 
way  of  the  Robinia,  they  grow  in  tiers  of  whorls,  each 
season  of  growth  producing  its  shoot  and  crosvn  of  twigs.  It 
appears  to  be  as  vigorous  as  R.  pseud-acacia,  if  not  more 
so.  It  has  no  thorns,  and  produces  beautiful  bunches  of 
white  (lowers.  M.  Uterhart  has  propagated  it,  and  can 
now  offer  some  for  sale. — licv.  Uort.,  Nov.  1843. —  T. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  em^uinff  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSli.  COXSERVATORIES,  &c. 

In  poitinu^  stove  and  other  plants,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  preparation  of  the  composts  for  permanent  woody 
plants  and  for  those  soft-wooded  kinds  which  are  annually 
shaken  out  of  pots.  Justicia'j,  Viacas,  and  some  of  the  Clerodeo- 
drons  form  part  of  the  latter  class.  After  these  are  dune  flowor- 
ing  inauturan,  they  should  be  close  pruned,  and  left  partially 
dry  during' winter;  in  sprins:  the  soil  should  be  shakcii  from  their 
rants,  when  they  are  put  into  smnll  pots  to  be  shifted  into  larger 
ones  as  they  advance.  The  com  post  for  this  potting  sh'.mld  be  made 
quite  fine,  in  order  to  let  Ihe  roots  occupy  every  particle  of  it  in  a 
few  months;  wiiile  the  coi;i|i05t  for  ])crinaneiit  woody  plants  can 
hardly  be  too  roug^h.  This  distinction  ouglit  to  be  borne  in 
mind  a;  potting-time.  A  steady  heat,  not  more  than  6u°,  by  tire 
is  now  essential,  as  all  the  plants  are  in  growth  ;  and,  except  on 
fine  days,  little  air  is  necessary  at  t\ub  stage,  but  keep  the  atmo- 
Epln-re  muist. 

Consenuitory . — To  keep  this  house  now  in  perfect  order,  you 
must  go  over  the  plants  daily,  or  at  least  every  other  day,  and 
take  out  such  as  are  beRinning  to  (ade.  Pick  oft"  all  dying 
flowers  and  leaves,  imd  also  distorted  flower-buds,  or  indeud  any 
small  or  iU-arranged  flower,  which  does  not  look  well.  Every 
plant  at  this  season  ought  to  be  a  gem  of  its  kioii,  or  it  is  not  fit 
to  be  brought  into  the  conservatory.  Others,  however,  may  be 
useful  for  cut  flowers  to  fill  glasses,  vases,  or  urns  in  the  draw- 
ing rooms.  Change  the  plants  in  bitting-rooms  often,  if  they 
arc  worth  preiserving  afterwards.  I  give  very  little  air  to  the 
conservatory  at  this  season  ;  but  for  small  houses  this  would 
not  answer  so  Well,  and  they  should  have  more  air,  if  only  to 
keep  down  the  temperature. 

Grcefi/i":(6e.  — Fuchsias  represent  that  class  of  greenhouse 
plants  which  do  beat  to  be  sliaken  out  of  the  pt't:i  annually  ; 
but  as  the  stroma  varieties  of  them  are  gross  feeders,  you  may 
use  a  rougher  cutiipoht  fur  them  than  is  recommended  above  for 
stove  plants  under  the  same  treatment.  When  potting  Healhs, 
let  me  urge  on  you  to  try  the  plan  of  growing  them  without 
pots;  there  is  no  more  trouble  or  danger  in  growing  the  finest 
Heaths  in  this  way  than  there  is  in  growing  Rhododendron  pon- 
ticum  ;  and  yon  may  remove  them  from  a  frame  or  bed  any  day 
in  the  year,  when  they  are  coming  into  flower,  to  be  brought  in 
doors,  or  for  any  other  arrangemenf.  Epacrises  miiy  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Both  fairiiiies  here  are  niiw  in  the  best  of 
heullh,  and  many  of  Ihcm  arc  in  bloom  in  the  borders  of  a  con- 
servatory wall;  others  of  them,  treated  as  above  recommended, 
give  no  trouble. 

J''yrcing-/;i/s.— Among  the  many  common  plants  tlint  will 
force  may  be  placed  the  old  Gazinia  p'lvoi.la  and  rigcns,  or  Gur- 
terifi,  as  wc  used  to  cjill  thcai  in  our  young.-r  diys.  Force  Ihcac 
exactly  asyo'i  would  Strawberries,  a-id  as  near  the  light.  Those 
who  force  Rofics  late  in  Bpring  will  now  he  getting  them  lu 
for  the  flrht  time,  and  must  Bmoke  Ihcm  almost  every  week, 
Experiments  arc  now  in  progress  by  some  of  the  great  Rose- 
growers,  which  will  BCttlc  the  qiicbtlon  as  to  whether  the  Dog- 
rose  or  the  IJourBault  make  the  bi-Ki  stocks  for  forcing  on.  Repot 
cutllngH  and  secdlinga  as  »oon  us  they  are  ready,  anil  keep  up  a 
sweet  growingtcmpLTaturc  of  about  70",  and  bhadc  every  young 
thing,  if  It  offers  to  droop  under  a  strong  sun. —/J.  B. 

II.-FLOWER-GAKDEN  AND  SMRUliliERlKS. 
Out.diior  Di-partmait. 

The  flnc  wcathor  hai  cnnic  upon  uh  ho  nudclcnly,  tliat  wc  njipear 
almoHt  on  the  verge  of  Hummcr,  before  ihc  Hpring  hai  fairly  cnoi- 
mcnccd.  All  new  ground  work.BUcli  an  planting,  tuifing,  «ic., 
rnuHt  be  fiiiibhcd  un  cxpeditloualy  us  pnshlble  ;  and  as  Koon  ns  nil 
riibbiJih  hUH  been  cleared  from  the  bordrrn,  grain,  &e.,  prcpurc 
for  turning  tlic  walk,  und  making  clearer  for  the  «cason,  TIiIh, 
thouKh  an  operation  readily  pei  formed,  1b  frcfiucntly  luirrlcd  over 
1  and  badly  executed.    A  w.ilk,  af(cr  It  hau  bccu  turned,  leveUcil, 


and  the  facing  of  new  gravel  laid  upon  it,  should  remain  in  that 
state  three  or  four  days,  for  the  gravel  to  bleacli,  and  not  be 
rolled  until  it  has  had  a  shower  of  rain  upon  it.  The  utility  of 
this  plan  is,  the  gravel  becomes  washed  before  it  is  rolled  down, 
aiid  you  have  a  clean  bright  walk  at  all  times,  instead  of  one 
sticking  to  your  feet,  and  falling  into  holes  in  wet  weather.  This 
delay  caus:s  a  little  inconvenience  while  it  is  about;  but  it  is 
fully  countcibalanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  walks  throughout 
the  season. 

Rescrra  Garden. —  Birds  are  very  troublesome  to  newly. ger- 
rnmatnig  seeds,  and  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  cover  wih  net- 
ting, it  will  be  well  to  sprinkle  the  beds  with  sand  made  wet  with 
spirilsof  tar.  The  transplanting  of  f.U  anfunin-sown  annuals 
should  becompleted  without  dcl-iy.  and  aho  biennials.  Prepare 
a  piece  of  ground  for  a  sowing  of  the  latter,  which  must  be 
slightly  enriched  and  dug  to  a  good  depth. 

S/initiOevics.— Here  the  work  for  the  season  will  be  finished 
except  attending  to  newly-planted  shrubs  and  watering  them 
when  necessary.  Take  care  that  all  newly- planted  trees  are 
properly  stoked  before  they  begin  to  make  new  roots,  and  mulch 
them  with  short  grass  occasionally  when  the  lawn  is  mown. 

Pits  and  Fraines.— The  bloom  of  the  Hydrangeas,  introduced 
into  the  forcing-house  in  January,  will  now  be  advancing.  If 
yon  have  any  doubt  of  its  being  blue,  water  the  plants  regularly 
with  water  impregnated  wi'h  alnni,  to  the  extent  of  one  ounce  to 
every  quart,  and  keep  the  plants  standing  in  feeders  to  prevent 
the  toss  ofwaler.  The  plant  may  be  occasionally  sprinkled  over 
head  with  alum-water.  The  young  plants  of  this  season's 
propagation  will  now  be  fit  to  pot  off.  Use  the  third  spit  loam 
from  Norwood  if  you  can  procure  it,  which  is  certain  to  produce 
blue  flowers.  I  intend  to  pot  my  plants  into  large  60-;,  and  then 
plant  them  into  a  mass  of  Norwood  loam  on  a  slight  hotbed  iu 
May.  In  this  way,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  I  hope  to  have 
unusually  fine  heads  of  bloom  another  season.  Bromptoa 
Stocks  in  po's  may  be  planteil  out,  surrounding  the  wall  with, 
rich  soil,  and  spriog-flowcring  ten-week  varieties  may  be  left 
unprotected,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  bedding  out  about  the 
middle  of  April.— vr.  F.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Aitriculns.— These  flowers  arc  pafting  on  an  improved  appear- 
ance; still  keep  them  warm  at  niL;ht  by  mat  coverings,  and  as 
they  are  growing  fast,  they  should  have  a  moderate  supply  of 
water.  I  know  a  very  successful  Auricula  grower,  who  waters 
his  plants  with  a  decoction  of  weeds  and  vegetable  refuse,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  his  plants  is  astonishing.  Polyanthuses. — Last 
year's  seedlings  arc  now  throwing  up  their  trusses,  and  *'  show- 
ing  their  faces,"  Those  v/hich  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  should 
either  be  pulled  up,  or  transplanted  for  border  flowers  in  the 
shrubbery  or  elsewhere.  Eanuncuhises.— Seed  is  now  coming 
up  fast ;  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  and  if  any  are  rooted  out  ot* 
the  soil,  which  sometimes  is  the  case,  they  must  be  carefully 
re-inserted.  Where  practicable,  the  main  heds,of  n^med  fiowers, 
should  be  covered  with  mats,  when  frost  is  expected,  Carna- 
;f^■o?(5.— Potting  has  commenced  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
where  the  plants  have  been  brought  up  hardy,  the  sooner  they 
are  out  the  better;  as  a  precaution,  place  a  slice  of  Potato 
between  the  layers,  if  two  are  planted  in  a  pot,  so  that  they  may 
have  a  chance  of  avoiding  destruction,  should  a  solitary  wire- 
worm  have  escaped  you.  Pinks. — If  the  directions  previously 
given  have  been  attended  to,  they  will  require  little  else  at 
present.  Punsics. — The  beds  may  be  top  dressed  with  decayed 
Melon-bed  manure,  and  screened  from  the  prevailing  cold  wind 
with  Spruce  Fir  boughs,  or  other  efficient  protection.  Snails 
niu<it  bo  trapped,  as  they  begin  to  be  seriously  troublesome. — 
J.  F.  W, 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Finery. — Having  last  week  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
tan  from  the  sides  of  the  pots  if  the  heat  exceeded  95°,  I  may 
now  add,  that  the  Pine  will  bear  a  bottom  heat  of  95",  or  even 
100°,  without  apparent  injury,  and  may  even  appear  to  be  doing 
better  with  that  high  degree  of  bottom  heat;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  plants  grown  in  a  bottom  heat  of  from  85°  to  90''  will 
be  the  best  by  t!ie  end  of  the  season.  It  is  strength  and  com- 
pactness in  the  plants  that  is  so  desirable,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  but  they  are  more  manageable,  and  produce 
finer  fruit.  Suckers  in  small  pots  will  require  watering  often 
when  they  begin  to  root  freely ;  admit  air  daily,  if  only  for  half 
an  hour. 

Vinnry. — Vines  started  in  October  will  now  be  changing 
colour, "and  should  not  be  syringed;  give  air  daily,  excepting: 
during  cold,  windy  weather.  The  atmosphere  should  now  be 
drier,  to  give  flavour  to  the  frnit.  Continue  to  stop  t!ic  laterals 
till  the  fruit  i.s  quite  done  swelling,  after  which  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  at  freedom.  In  the  second  house  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  the  benches  may  require  supporting.  Vines  lately  in- 
troduced into  houses  where  the  temperature  has  to  be  kept  high 
for  Pines  or  other  plants,  v;ill  require  much  attention  to  induce 
all  the  bm!s  to  break.  Bend  them  most,  just  above  those  buds 
which  are  least  prominent.  Syringe  them  often,  and  that  this 
may  be  done  more  effectually,  keep  them  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  till  all  the  buds  have  broken. 

Peach,  house. —On  trees  started  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 
the  frnit  will  uaw  be  showing;  and  during  thi.s  process  the  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  very  regularly  at  5i°or6u°by  night. 
Tie  in  the  young  shoots  often,  and  continue  to  stop  over  strong 
growths,  in  order  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  an  equal  state 
of  vigour.  If  syringing  (ails  to  keep  down  insects,  have  imme- 
diate recourse  to  fumigating.  The  late  house  need  have  no  fire, 
unless  the  thermomeler  fall  below  -Ij^. 

i'"'fg--/iO).m.'. -Fig-trees  on  wliich  the  fruit  is  now  ripening  will 
require  modera'c  waterings,  on  account  of  the  second  crop  now 
appearing.  Till  the  first  crop  is  gathered,  keep  down  insects  by 
means  of  sulphur. 

Stynwherrins.  —  'Qno^  in  another  succession  of  plants  accord- 
ing to  the  demand;  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  till  the 
l^ruit  is  set.  Water  with  liquid  manure  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  after  wliich  use  clean  soft  water. 

Melons.— Tho'&e  plants  put  out  in  February  will  now  require 
attention  to  trahiing,  watering,  and  adding  fresh  soil  as  the 
roots  appear  through  the  ridges  or  hills.  Give  air  as  early  as 
possible,  sliulling  up  with  90°  of  sun  heat.  Renew  the  lining  of 
dung-beds  frequently,  to  prevent  any  check  to  the  plants  ;  doing 
the  back  and  nont  alternately.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Finish  plantiir-;;  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees  as  soon  as  possible,  If 
dcferreil  later  they  will  sufi'^r  greatly,  especially  if  brought  from 
a  distance.  In  such  a  case  the  trees,  as  soon  as  raised,  ehould 
have  their  roots  passed  through  a  puddle  of  Joam  and  water  ; 
oihcrwisc  tlic  best  fibres  are  dried  up  b.forc  they  arc  inclosed 
in  the  package.  If  nurserymen  would  see  to  this,  and  seedsmen 
could  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  excellent  aiviccof  Mr.  Forsyth, 
there  would  be  fewer  disappoiiitmenlH.—5(.'«  Kuk'  may  now  bo 
obtained  plentifully  with  little  trouble.  Where  it  is  wanted  early 
ill  Nnvenibcr.  a  freHh  planlation  should  be  made  about  tins  time 
every  year.  The  ground  shnuld  be  well  manured,  and  deeply 
trenched.  If  a  stiff  clay,  adil  leaf-mould,  cliallc,  sand,  or  gravel. 
Sow  in  patches,  or  rather  use  one-ycarold  plunls,  which  will  00 
htrong  for  forcing  next  season. -iI/i'f6«rA.- Where  this  Is  greatly 
in  demand,  prepare  the  ground  as  above;  divide  and  plant  out 
old  roots-,  or  sow  seeds  under  pro'cction  to  bo  planted  out  In  a 
good  fiituation.  encouraged  during  summer,  and  lifted  for  forc- 
ing next  winier.-vl.VJ'"-'/p<(.s.-A  trench  may  be  cut  by  the  uWls 
ofahedinthoopcngiound,  andflllcd  with  fennenllng  matter, 
to  forward  Home  to  tiiiccccd  those  in  framea.  It  1^  a  K"'»''  I''»" 
to  have  several  beds  surrounded  with  pigenn-h.dcd  waN«  for  this 
purpohe,  provided  with  wooden  cover..  (The  Hanioremi.rk  win 
kpply  to  Rlinburb  and  Sea  Kah-).  Spr  nklo  all  1''^,,  ;;^'"'  J 
m  Ic  salt  repeating  the  upeiatlon  at  intcrvala.    bUmulanta  and 
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■  manures  are  most  useful  in  the  growing  season  when  too  often, 
Asparagus  i  5  left  to  shift  for  ,tseU.-7i.  F.  [In  last  Calendar 
p.  184,  12th  line  from  top-read,  "sprung  ones,"  instead  of 
•••  spring  ones."]     ,^,,  _^ki.0R1CULTURE. 

Old  Wonds.-Bn  careful  to  go  through  these  before  the  trees, 
shrubs  &c  get  into  leaf,  and  relieve  any  young  plants  that  have 
been  kept  down,  forced  to  one  side,  or  otherwise  injured.  Cut 
awav  all  or  a  part  of  whatever  injures  them,  as  recommended  in 
former  Calendars,  and  taKe  off  any  rotten  or  brolcen  branches. 

CoMnVe —Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleariiig  them  ol 
oil  the  saleable  and  useful  produce,  as  well  asof  the  useless  spray 
from  the  stools,  before  the  young  shoots  appear,  as  they  are 

^^FuLu;"';™ ("''""'--Continue  to  forward  all  the  works  that 
are  necessary  at  this  season,  until  they  are  completed.  In 
recently  planted  ones  now  is  the  best  time  to  hoe  among  the 
Toung  plants,  in  order  to  clear  away  all  weeds.  Grass,  &c.,  before 
such  »ct  Orra  hold  in  the  ground.  It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
that  the  fust  buds  and  shoots  should  have  a  fair  start;  and  it 
Eaves  much  labour  to  clear  away  the  weeds  now,  as  the  ground 
is  in  a  loose  state  after  the  frost. 

iferfffcrouJs.— Attend  ti  former  instructions  before  the  season 
Is  too  far  advanced. 

Nursery  Wurk.—the  weather  still  continues  unfavourable  lor 
many  kinds  of  work  that  should  now  be  done,  tut  it  must  be 
put  off  until  circumstances  will  admit  of  itsbeing  performed  with 
propriety.  The  hoeing,  weeding,  and  cleaning  of  last  year  s 
seed-hcds,  and  nursery  rows  of  young  plants.  Sie.,  should  be 
commenced  and  finished  as  soon  as  possible.— Tr.  in- 


state of  the  Weather  at  Chi: 
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The  hichcit  trmperature  durinp  the  above  period  oucurred  on  th«   5th,  1833 
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Marcb  22d     Oven.'aBt ;  cloudy  ;   slight  ram  at  nipht 
S3d     Ovenastj  fine;  clear  and  frosty  at  nipht 
S4th  Cloudy;  buiaieroui,  ivicb  rain  in  (orenuon;  overcast 
S5ih  Overcaai;  rain  ;   fine 
26ih  Very  fine  tliroughoiit 
37th  Lightly  overcast ;   fine;    hazy  and  mild 
28th  Fine  ;  very  fine,  with  briglit  sun  ;  clear  and  fine  at  night 

£^  Mean  temperature  of  the  weekj  3  deg.  above  the  average- 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Boilers.— K.  L.— The  brick  sides  to  the  furnace  will  most  likely 
cause  the  fuel  to  burn  better  and  to  keep  alig-ht  longer,  than 
when  the  sides  consist  of  the  boiler  itself.  Lowering  the 
position  of  the  fire  will  not  produce  any  ill  effect  if  tl. ere  is 
sufficient  tliickness  of  brickwork  on  eacli  side  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  escaping  through  it.  By  thus  lowering  the  furnace, 
you  can  doubtless  increase  the  area  of  your  fire-bars  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  the  heat  will  act  more  powerfully  and 
directly  upon  the  boiler.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  change,  if  you  make  it.— -.J. 

Calceolarias.— ..4  Subscriber,  il/uncAes/c*-.— Standishii,  Barnes' 
Landmark,  Green's  Alba  coccinea  maxima.  Miss  Antrobus, 
Prince  Albert.  Isabella.* 

Camellias.— S/;o)-^ — A  smaM  portion  of  well-decayed  cowdung 
may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  soil  for  Camellias,  t 
,  Dey-Rot.— Js/e  of  ^yig/ii.~h]ovf  to  destroy  this  formidable 
enemy,  when  it  has  once  attacked  timber,  no  one  knows.  Your 
only  remedy  is,  to  take  out  all  the  infected  wood-work,  and 
burn  it ;  for  thus  you  will  kill  the  fungus  that  produces  the 
evil,  and  all  its  seeds.  Before  replacing  the  timber,  yon  should 
also  rake  out  all  the  old  mortar  that  tonclied  it.  Tlie  new 
timber  should  be  rendered  dry-rot  proof  by  some  of  the  means 
now  patented,  such  as  Sir  Wm.  Burnett's  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
Mr.  Bcthell's  creosote,  or  Payne's  lime  and  silicate  of  potash. 
Any  unprepared  timber  will  probably  be  again  attacked,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  you  can  take.  Be  thankful  if 
it  does  not  spread  all  over  tlic  lower  part  oi  your  house,  or 
even  mount  to  the  roof. 

Fios.—Z. — Figs  are  liable  to  drop  their  fruit  from  various 
causes;  hut  chielly  from  their  being  badly  conditioned  as 
regards  temperature  and  water.  If  the  fruit-buds  have  ad- 
vanced into  the  form  of  young  Figs,  and  then  for  want  of 
sufficient  temperature  are  allowed  to  remain  stationary  for  a 
time,  they  are  apt  to  drop  in  conscquenct-,  even  although  a 
proper  heat  is  afterwards  afforded.  But  supposing  a  due 
temjierature  to  be  all  along  niHintained,  if  the  juices  of  the 
plant  have  become  greatly  inspissated  from  the  want  of  a 
regular  supply  of  wattr  in  sufiicii-nt  quantity,  the  yonr)g  fruits 
become  tough  like  so  many  pieces  of  India  rubber,  || 

FniaT-TRUP:s.— Siruf/i  Isln. — If  you  graft  your  virall  trees  wliich 
you  have  cut  in  with  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  Pears, 
recommended  in  some  recent  Numbers  of  this  Pajier,  you  will 
find  they  will  bear  abundantly.  Cuttings  of  Apple  trees  will 
no  doubt  strike  by  inserting  them  in  a  Potato  ;  so  they  will  by 
inserting  them  in  the  soil.  Potatoes  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water;  and  the  principal  elements  of  all  vcgeiabies 
likewise  enter  into  their  comp-isition.  But  when  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  there  is  then  nothing  to  hinder  these 
elements  from  becoming  subservient  to  the  vegetating  powers 

of  the  Apple-tree.  || Anghis.—yoM  will  obtain   a  supply  of 

fruit  much  sooner  from  dwarf  than  you  will  from  standard 
trees.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  tlie  Ribston  Pippin 
does  well,  many  culinary  varieties  of  Apples  will  succeed  as 
dwarfs.  You  may  plant  Dunulow's  Seedling,  Beilfordshire 
Foundling,  Alfriston,  Hawthornden,  Royal  Russet,  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch,  and  MC^re  dc  Menage.  || 

Fuchsias.— il/.  IT'.  K.—Cnt  them  down  at  once;  take  care  that 
they  have  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  are  thoroughly  drained; 
top-dress  them  with  charcoal-reluse  steeped  in  some  sort  of 
liquid  manure.  They  will  make  beautiliil  plants. A  Sub- 
scriber, Mnncb ester. —  V.  Exotiiensis,  Formosa  elegans,  Slan- 
dish's  Cdlossus,  Conspicua  arhorea,  splendena,  and  Epps' 
Kentish  Bride.* Y.  M. — From  your  description  of  the  pro- 
perties you  require,  the  following  six  varieties  will  most  pro- 
bably suit  you  :— Epps' Winserii,  Prince  of  Wales,  Standish's 
Colossus,    Candidate   and    President,   and  Robusta.     Strike  a 

cutting  of  Corym'jiflora  alter  it  has  formed  its  buds.* W.  J . 

Venus  Victrix.* 

Gladioli. — A  Subscriber. — Seeds  ofthe  hardy  kinds  maybe  sown 
in  the  American  border^  in  the  second  week  in  April.    When- 


ever the  weather  Is  dry.  the  young  plants  should  he  plentifully 
watered  to  promote  their  growth.  Atthe beginning  of  October, 
or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  wither,  the  young  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up  and  dried  ;  they  may  be  rc-plantcd  again  at  anytime, 
placing  them  about  eight  inches  under  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  frost  rsarhing  them,  for  very  severe  frosts  will  destroy  them 
if  they  are  near  the  surface.  The  seedlings,  if  well  encouraged, 
may  be  exptcted  to  flower  next  year.  If  the  peat  is  close  and 
rich,  it  should  be  mixed  with  pand,  to  prevent  its  cankering 
them,  or  causing  them  to  rot  by  the  retention  of  too  much  wet 
in  the  winter,  t 
GiiAss-sEEDs.—Su^J5C)(6er.— For  permanent  pasture,  Mr.  Lawson, 
recommends  the  fol'owing  :—AnthGXanthum  odoratum,  lib,; 
Dactylis  glomerata,  5  lbs.;  Festucn  dnriuscula,  I  lb  ;  F.  elaiior, 
lib.;  Lolium  italicum,  4lbs. ;  L.  percnne,5lbs. ;  Milium  effu- 
sum,  lib.;  Phlcum  pratense,  lib.;  Poa  nemorulis,  lib.;  P. 
scmpcrvircns.  2lbs.  ;  P.  trivialis,  lib.;  Lotut  major,  lib.; 
Trifolium  pratense  percnne,  2  lbs. ;  and  T.  repens,  3  lbs.  A 
plan  of  a  Piggery  is  given  at  p.  41  of  thisyear.t 
Hollies.- />.  it.  — Hrlly-secd  three  years  old  is  rot  worth 
sowing  when  fresh  seed  can  be  so  easily  had.  To  form  a  hedge 
you  may  either  sow  it  or  plant  it.  A  light  loamy  rich  soil  is 
what  the  Holly  likes  best. 
Insects.— j4n'm.— Keep  off  green-fly  with  weak  gas-water  (see 
p.  P07.  1843).    Do  not  use  train  oil,  which  can  do  no  go-id,  and 

certainly  docs  harm. Atine.—MteT  the  most  diligent  search 

amongst  the  Moss  we  could  find  no  living  animal- the  box 
having  been  crushed  it  had  made  its  escape  ;  we  therefore  hope 
to  be  favoured  with  anotln  r  specimen,  better  secured.  R.—A  B. 
-  Cannot  you  cover  your  Peacli-trees.one  at  a  time,  with  a  thick 
mat  or  carpet,  fixing  it  close  over  ihc  topof  the  wall  and  letting 
it  touch  the  eartti  at  the  bottom?  By  introducing  the  spout 
of  tlie  fumigating  bellows  as  low  down  as  possible,  after  being 
vpcll  charged  with  tobacco. smoke,  we  are  convinced  you  might 
get  rid  of  the  aphides.  The  best  period  will  be  as  f:Oon  as  you 
detect  them,  wliich  you  must  do  by  examining  the  under  sides 
ofthe  young  leaves  rfmVy.  Be  so  good  as  to  send  us  some  infested 
leaves,  and  say.  as  the  spring  advances,  how  you  have  suc- 
ceeded with  the  operation,  if  you  can  adopt  our  plan.  R. 

S.  H.  — After  the  most  attentive  examination  of  your  Camellia- 
leaves,  I  cannot  discover  a  single  insect;  nevertheless,  a  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  pierced  sometime  since  by  the  little 
Thrips.  1  regret  not  being  able  to  assi>t  you  in  remedying 
the  evil,  for  the  little  exotic  insect  called  Thrips  can  sustain  a 
very  great  amount  of  heat.     Probably    cutting  off  the  leaves 

most  affected  will  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  R ■ 

J.  W.?  oi  Down,  transmitted  three  pupje  of  some  fly,  saying 
he  failed  in  procuring  more  specimens,  and  desired  to  know 
the  name,  wliich  we  cannot  ascertain  until  the  insects  hatch. 
"We  shall  feel  obliged  by  his  communicating  their  history,  for 
we  know  not  to  what  he  refers,— fl. 
Lawns.— X.  Y.  Z.— We  said  nothing  about  diluting  the  gas- 
water ;  bt'cause  we  have  over  and  over  again  stated  that  it 
must  be  lowered  by  water:  with  how  much  we  cannot  tell, 
because  the  gas-water  varies  in  strength.  Four  of  water  to 
one  of  gas-water  will  probably  do;  the  stronger, however,  the 
belter,  if  not  too  strong.  It  will  fcoich  your  gras?,  but  that 
does  not  signify  ;  the  lawn  will  soon  recover.  But  from  what 
you  say,  we  should  fear  that  your  case  is  hopeless  without 
thorough  drainage,  and  perhaps  burning  the  upper  spit. 
Manores—T^j-o.- We  can  but  repeat  that  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  it  tried,  Potter's  guano  is  a  most  useful  substance;  but 
we  have  not  seen  its  effects  on  Onions.  It  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  3  or  4c\vt.  per  acre.  We  would  also  advise  you  to  try  on 
your  Onions  the  following  mixture:- One  peck  of  salt,  two 
pecks  of  soot,  well  mixed  and  left  for  a  few  days  ;  then  applied 
as  atop-dressing,  or  lightly  forked  in.  We  Aear  of  great  effects 
thus  produced  on  the  Onion  crop. — —Inexperience.  — MoWx 
lime,  soot,  and  wood-ashes  can  be  used  advantageou'-ly  in  a 
stiff,  clayey  garden,  especially  the  two  first;  but  none  of  them 
will  prove  of  much  service  unless  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
drained.  On  such  land  farm-yard  manure  is  almost  indispens- 
able until  it  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  tilth,  and  then  it  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  other  fertil  sing  materials  are  employed.  You 
will  never  get  good  Carrots  on  heavy  land;  all  such  long, 
rooted  plants  prefer  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil. 
Micnmjnette.— 55/. — If  you  caimot  please  your  wife  how  can  we 
hope  to  be  so  happy  ?  If  wc  were  you,  however,  we  should 
see  whether  slate  Mignonette  boxes  of  rich  soil,  exposed  to  the 
full  sun,  and  carefully  watered,  would  not  satisfy  the  gentle 
dame's  expectations.  We  presume  that  your  plants  die  off 
in  summer  ;  but  yon  are  very  chary  of  explanation. 
NA^rES  OF  Plants.— il.   G — A  Dendrobium,  which  we  do  not 

recognise. J.  M. — Gnidia  simplex. .4  Reader. — Erica  per- 

soluta  alba. .^4.- Dillwynia  ciaerascens.t J.  L    L.— I, 

Asterotrichion  sidoides  ;  2,  Erica  Bowieana  ;  3.  Euphorbia  me- 

lanthera,  Phascum  alternifolium.J W.    6'«j-(//ier.  — Hj  pnum 

ruscifolium.  'Jhat  the  filaments  which  inclose  the  granules  of 
Equisetum  Iluviatile  are  elastic,  is  known  to  all  who  have  stu- 
died the   genus. § A   Subscriber. — Burchellia  capensis.-t- 

/in/Di.- Hypnum  ruscifolium, § 
Namks  OF  FnoiTS.—  C.  C  — Pears  :  1,  Beurve  Ranee;  2,  Winter 
Bon  Chretien.  Apples:  3,  Cockle  Pippin;  4,  1 1,  probably  Al- 
friston;  0,  Court  of  Wick  ;  12,  Pearson's  Plate;  13,  Green  Bal- 
sam; 11,  Cockpit;  16.  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  17,  Kentish  Fiilbasket ; 
18,  Easter  Pippin,  or  French  Crab;  20,  Yorkshire  Greening;  2t, 

Winter  Pearmain.li ^,Z.  — 1,  Chaumontel   Pear.      Apples: 

1,  Royal  Russet  ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  4,  Bcdfnidshire  Found- 
ling; 5,  Brabant  Belie  Fleur  ;  6,  Alfriston;  7,  LuidOn  Pippin. || 

W.  ?J.  — Duniclow's  Seedling;  2,  j^sopus  Spilzenberg.il 

jfi;i;e._Your  Seedling  Apple  has  become  rather  mealy  ;  it,  how- 
ever, appears  worthy  of  further  trial,  || 
Oranges.— Jl/.  C.  V.— One  kind  will  train  as  well  as  another, 
except  the  dwarf,  small-leaved  kinds.  Neither  is  there  much 
to  say  about  their  appearance  as  standards,  except  that  the 
true  Oranges  form  a  bet'er  foliage  than  Citrons  and  Shaddocks ; 
at  least  that  is  our  taste.  No  good  eatable  fruit  will  be  had 
without  plenty  of  warmth;  if  projierly  ireatcd  the  Malta  and 
common  Sweet  Orange  are  as  valuable  as  any.  The  back  of  a 
greenhouse  is  a  bad  place  for  plants.  You  may,  however, 
grow  on  it  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  the  Cape  Plumbago,  and 
Passionflowers,  or  Coboea  scandens.  To  the  names  of  shrubs 
which  wc  have  repeatedly  given  we  have  really  nothing-  to  add. 
Any  of  the  crimson  Callistemons,  some  ofthe  smaller  Acacias, 
Camellias,  and  Chorozema  varium  are  almost  indispensable  to 

a  nice  collection.- I>ui/m.— These  reqniie  a  very  rich  soil. 

A  mixture  of  turfy  rich  loam,  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and 
leaf-mould,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one- 
sixth  of  each  of  the  latter,  is  suitable  for  them.    Pelargoniums 
also  like  a  light  rich  soil.t 
Pansies.— r.  A^— Brown's    Cnrion,    Pearson's    Black   Prince, 
Cook's  Mulberry  Superb,  King's  Sulphurca  elegans,  Major's 
Bridegroom,  Thompson's  Eclipse.* 
Petunias. — E.  B. — Petunia  punctata,  Magnifiora,  I.ady  Peel.* 
Peaches  ano  Nectarines.- ..4    Lady  Subscriber. — In    order  to 
prevent  your  Peaches  and   Nectarines  from  splitting  before 
they  begin   to  ripen,  it  is  necessary  that  the  border  should 
not  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  become  too  dry;  and  further, 
that  too  much  foliage  should  not  be  taken  off  at  once  ;  neither 
should  insects  be  allowed  to  injure  that  which  is  left.     If  the 
trees  are  thus  kept  in  health  in  dry  weather,  the  fruit  will  not 
be  affected  as  you  describe  when  wet  sets  in.    In  watering, 
cold  spring  water  must  not  be  used.JI 
Pa AR. TREES. — A  Subscriber.— It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  root- 
pruning  ;  besides,  as  your  two  Pear-trees  blossom  abundantly, 
it  does  rot  appear  that  they  require  that  operation.    A  dressing 
of  fresh  soil  and  manure,  applied  as  far  as  their  roots  extend, 
will  prove  beneficial.  [[ 
PoLVANTUusEs — An    Amuteur. — Buck's    George  4th,  Pearson's 
Alexander,  Clegg's  Earl  Rrey,  Hufton's  Squire  Ray,  and  Lord 
Rancliffe,  Crownshaw'3  Invincible.    Begin  to  use  the  liquid 


manure  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  about  once  in  a  fortnight : 
take  care  to  keep  it  from  the  foliage.* 
Pelargoniums  — .iJ  Sub.ioiber,  il/'i/ic/ies/er.— Matilda,  Witch, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Grand  Duke,  Lyne's  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Rising  Snn,  Ercctum,  Nestor,  Rhoda,  Favourite, 
Armynta.*- — W.  Heaih.—AU  the  flowers  in  your  list  we  have 
seen,  and  recommend  you  the  above  12.  * 
Riioi>.>DKXDRONs.— J.  il/.— See  p.  fl8  of  this  year;  for  a  list  of 

Ornamental  Shrubs,  see  p.  149,  IS43.± 
Roses.— ^mn^eK'".— Your    stocks  are  covered  with  young  ger- 
minating .Mosses.    Tl'.ey  do  no  harm,  but  they  show  that  your 
ground  or  your  air  are  too  wet,  and  not  well  ventilated,  which 

should  be  cured. J.  B.— That  your  China  Roses  may  bloom 

late,  they  should  be  left  unpruned  until  they  show  their 
blossom-buds.  When  these  begin  to  appear  you  may  then 
l)rune  Ihcm  as  you  would  do  at  au  earlier  EeaF,on.  It  is  not, 
hou'evcr,  advisable  to  leave  all  the  i-lants  to  be  pruned  thus 
late,  as  they  bloom  but  sparingly.  If  some  of  them  are  cut  in 
about  a   fortnight  hence,  they  will  flower  earlier  and  much 

more  freely,  and  the  others  will  come  in  in  succession.! 

J.  jl/.  — Superphosphate  of  lime,  or  Potter's  guano,  is  better 
for  Roses  than  the  snbstnnce  you  mention,  of  which  we  have 
not  a  good  opinion.  They  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  awine- 
glassful  to  a2l-sized  pot.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Rose  "Beauty  of  the  Prairies."! 
Scarlet  Gkranil-ms.— E.  7?.— Compacta,  Brighton  Hero,  Frog- 
more  Scarlet,  Waterloo,  Smith's  Emperor,  Green's  Seedling.* 
Seakale.  —  Gnichenct.—  It  likes  good  rich  well  trenched 
ground  ;  it  willsu'^ceedqatte  well  in  the  situation  you  mention. ± 
Jan.- //.  P.— Tan  will  keep  up  a  good  bottom-heat  for  a  consi- 
derahle  time.  It  should  be  used  in  a  moist  state,  as  if  it  is  too 
dry  it  will  not  ferment.  When  the  heat  begins  to  decline  the 
tan  should  be  forked  up  and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  material, 
in  order  to  raise  the  heat  again. t 
Trinidad  Pinks.— j4  Subscriber  will  find  this,  and  I  dare  say  in 
perfection,  at  Cunliffe  Lifter  Kayc's,  Esq.,  Manningham  House, 
near  Bradford.  I  had  a  smnll  root-sucker  from  there  upwards 
of  three  years  ago,  which  fruited  with  me,  but  only  produced 
a  deformed  fruit,  from  wnter  having  accidentally  dropped  in 
the  heart  of  the  plant  in  winter.  It  produced  five  gills  and 
crown,  which  are  promising  plants,  but  not  fruiting  here  until 
next  year.  Mr.  Kaye  told  me  himself  it  was  the  true  Trinidad 
or  Pitch-Lake  Pine.— Juj/ics  Roberts,  Eshtun  Hall. 
WoRN-nuT  Gardens.— SwiseriAer. —Can't  you  get  cow-dung? 
If  not,  you  may  employ  guano;  and  as  the  soil  is  entirely 
worn  out,  it  will  be  better  to  do  so  at  different  periods  of  the 
year— say  ^  cwt.  before  cropping,  to  be  tlioroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  then  left  for  a  week  or  two  till  rains  have 
mixed  it ;  more  afterwards,  when  the  crops  are  up  and  grow- 
ing ;  give  them  frequent  small  doses  in  a  liquid  form,  not  over 
the  leaves  but  between  the  rows.  Mind  that  your  guano  is  of 
good  quality ;  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  in  the  market. 
Vines.— Ginc/ieTzef.— Inarching  may  be  performed  at  anytime 

after  the  Vines  have  started  so  far  as  not  to  bleed, :r 
Miscellaneous.— CVouden. — We  have  been  paying  lOd.  per 
bushel  for  refuse  charcoal ;  but  it  is  much  too  dear.  We  know 
nothing  about  faggots.  A  Hatch  load  of  English  bark  weighs 
45  cwt.  Foreign  i'^  always  sold  by  the  ton.  2  ton  5  cwt.  being 
an  English  load,  therefore  if  Foreign  hark  sells  at  7s.  id.  per 
cwt,,  English  will  be  l6/.  lOs.  per  load,  and  so  on.  There  are 
many  ways  of  selling  baik.  In  the  rough,  50  ells  make  a  load. 
A  Hatch-load  of  Oyk  bark  is.thebiik  strippedfrom  the  timber, 
as  felled  in  April  and  May,  set  up  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  put  under 
cover,  and  *' hatched'- that  is,  the  moss  and  outside  rougti 
bark  are  shaved  off,  and  it  is  chopped  into  pieces  from  2  to  3  in. 

long;  it  is  then  ready  to  go  through  the  mill  in  the  tan-yard. 

Anon. — If  your  Pear-trees  bloom  and  do  not  fruit  you  must  pro- 
tect the  blossoms. B.  F.— Chimonanthus  may  be  propagated 

from  cuttings  of  the  just  ripe  wood  struck  in  heat  under 
a  bell-glass;  it  is  now  commonly  raised  from  layers,  which, 
however,  root  unwillingly;  the  ber-t  way  is  to  get  the  seeds, 
which  are  always  foiuid  on  old  plants  alter  a  mild  winter.     It 

is    not  particular   about   soil. Ftn-n^uTn. —Cuttings   of    the 

roots  of  Glycine  sinensis  n",ay  be  struck  in  a  little  heat ;  it  will 

also  root  freely  from  layers. W.  F.—li  a  lady  cannot  buy 

the  seeds  she  wants,  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  save 
them  herself.  No  iiibtructions  are  required,  as  they  will  be 
saved  in  the  usual  way.  In  sending  them  to  New  Zealand 
tliey  must  he  packed  loosely  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  which 
must  be  suspended  in  some  well  ventilated  part  of  the  ship. 

All  European  seeds  are  useful  in  New  Zealand. Boulogne.— 

These  is  no  objection  to  a  south-east  aspect  for  a  small  green- 
house.   Many  plants  will  thrive  very  well  in  it. M.  C.  HI.— 

Ntxt  week  ;  the  quebtion  is  referred  to  one  conversant  practi- 

oilly  with  such  questions. Argo. — The  cause  of  the  young 

bulbs  of  Orchidaceous  plants  damping,  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
their  being  kept  too  wet.    The   suckers  may  be  taken  from 

Musa  Cavendishii  before  it  fruits. + Ej/n'6tYor  is  answered 

at  p.    104   of  this  year.  1 P.  —  See  last  vol.,  pp.  30.T  and 

335,  where  a  full  account  of  the  method   of  burning  clay  is 

given,  and  also  at  p.  85  of  the  present  year.t Amicus.— 

Currants  will  bear  grafting  very  well  t A  Beginner.— Ca.lico 

done  over  with  Whitney's  composition  dries  in  a  few  daysj 
the  Beechwood  is  a  better  Melon  than  the  Green  Rrck;  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  into  the 

mould  in  the   bed.  J B.  D. — The    management  of  "  Couve 

Tronchuda"  is  given  at  p.  120  of  this  year.  J D.  G.—A  lis 

of  herbaceous  plants  may  be  found  at  p.  661,  1843.  t Ram-t 

liler.-'We  do  not  know  it,  Walcheren  Brocoli  is  like  a  good 
large  Cauliflower.     It  is  reported  to  be  hardy,  and  requires  the 

same  treatment  as  other  varieties.}: W.  J. — A  Pansy  for 

showing  should  not  be  less  than  1^  inch  across.* W.  /., 

and  IF.  J.  nnd  Co. — Flowers  may  be  sent  packed  in  tin  cases 

with  moist  moss.* W.   J. — Shape  and  habit  of  male,  and 

colour  of  female,  and  colour  of  male  parent.* W.  J. — The 

"Florists'  Journal."* A.   R.   Z.— See  p.  197i  in    to-day's 

Paper.J  

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Azaleas.— C  M.—Yo\xv  seedling  presents  no  improvement 
either  in  colour  or  form,  and  the  petals  in  the  centre  are  a  de- 
cided defect.* 

Cinerarias.— TT'mfon.  — Your  seedling  is  a  bold  and  showy 
variety  of  go^id  colour  in  the  specimens  received ;  the  edges  of 
the  petals  curl  hack,  which  make  them  look  narrow  and  irre- 
gular; if  this  fmilt  is  not  apparent  on  the  growing  plant,  it  is 
a  handsome  flower.*—^'/'.  B.  V.- No.  2  is  a  fli)wer  of  good 
form  and  substance;  the  colour  with  which  the  petals  are 
tipped,  is  rather  too  faint,  which  gives  it  a  faded  appearance, 
but  from  its  other  good  properties  it  makes  adesirablevariety.* 

E.  J.  L. — Rookwood  is  not  worth  preserving,  on  account 

of  its  colour  being  weak,  and  the  petals  thin  and  small. *^— 
Alice  is  a  very  good  flower  in  colour,  form,  and  substance,  but 

there  are  others  in  cultivation  similar  to  it.* Z.  Z.  Z. — For- 

mosaelegans,  a  very  lively-looking  variety,  surpassed  by  one 
similar  to  it  in  appearance,  already  in  cultivation,  named  the 
Dowagsr  Queen.  Rotunda,  compact  and  pretty  flower,  but 
no  improvement,  and  we  have  similar  varieties  to  Venus  Vic- 
trix and  Rosea  alba,  which  arc  both  pretty,  compact  varieties. 

A.  B, — A  large  and  very  finely-coloured   seedling,  of  an 

azure  tint;  the  petals  appear  rather  too  long  for  their  sub- 
stance, as  they  hang  about  rather  too  much  ;  no  doubt  part 
of  this  irregularity  arises  from  the  faintness  produced  by  tra- 
velling. We  are  glad  to  see  these  splendid  colours  gradually 
getting  into  larger  flowers;  this  specimen  measures  1^  inch  in 
diameter.* 
Fuchsias.— 2,  Z.  Z.— Alba  coccinea.  We  have  the  same  delicate 
colours  in  larger,  stouter,  and  better  flowers,* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late  . 
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L  W.  aiarket. 


yVz  have  receiveil  from  a  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  "  Alpha,"  the  following  interesting  communi- 
cation, commenting  upon  our  remarks  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Gazelle,  on  the  filthy  state  of  the 
Water  in   Horseponds  : — 

"""Thougli  r  admit  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the 
drainage  of  the  yards,  or  urine  from  cow-houses  and 
stables,  to  get  into  the  ponds  from  wliich  water  is 
supplied  to  horses  and  cattle,  as  demonstrated  in  your 
leading  article  of  the  9th  inst.,  yet  in  establishing  the 
principle  thus  laid  down,  an  important  circumstance 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  practice  so  justly 
reprobated  in  that  article  is  impolitic,  not  only  as 
Tendering  impure  and  unwholesome  the  beverage  of 
the  domestic  animals,  which  it  is  especially  important 
to  guard  against,  but  also  as  allowing  this  to  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  matters  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  great  value  when  properly  managed.  The 
■conclusion,  then,  arrived  at — that  '  there  is  no  case  in 
which  food  of  an  organic  character  in  a  condition  of 
•usefulness  for  vegetables  can  be  safely  administered 
to  animals,'  must,  we  fear,  be  taken  with  some  grains 
of  allowance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  putrefactive 
process  must  have  proceeded  a  certain  length  before 
animal  matters  can  be  rendered  available  as  food  for 
plants;  but  the  circumstance  was  overlooked  by  the 
writer,  that  a  certain  class  of  animals  are  almost 
entirely  supported  by  food  which  is  partially  and  often 
to  a  great  extent  decomposed.  That  such  is  a  whole- 
some article  of  diet  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  yet  that  it  is 
decided/^  poisomits  is  controverted  by  tlie  circumstance 
of  its  being  so  extensively  used.  Animal  matters 
•constitute  the  food  of  the  class  of  animals  to  which 
reference  is  now  made,  and  it  may  be  said  the  case  of 
such  is  not  analogous  to  herbiiorous  animals,  which 
are  those  referred  to  in  the  article  in  question.  AVith 
certain  exceptions,  however,  all  animal  matters  are 
affected  by  the  same  laws,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
intleed  in  which  any  substance  proving  decidedly 
poisonous  to  one  class  can  be  partaken  of  with  im- 
punity by  another.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  in 
which  even  herbivorous  animals  have  been  trained  to 
partake  freely  of  animal  food  ;  and  although  such  in  a 
decomposing  state  might  be  more  injurious  to  them 
than  to  carnivorous  animals,  yet  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  it  would  be  poisonous.  Xo  doubt 
'  a  little  leaven  added  to  a  batch  of  dough  will  spread, 
and  the  whole  lump  acquire  the  condition  of  the  small 
quantity  added  to  it,'  but  the  inference  drawn  from 
this  circumstance, '  that  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  if 
in  a  decomposing  state,  whose  elements  may  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  a  living  animal,  mav  yet  prove  the 
cause  of  its  death  if  it  he  partaken  of,'  cannot,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  established.  The  jmiclice  which 
the  article  referred  to  condemns,  is  unquestionably 
deserving  of  the  most  severe  censure,  but  the  principle 
sought  to  be  established  appears  to  have  been  too 
hastily  adopted." 

We  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  re- 
curring to  tills  subject,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  case  bearing  directly  upon  it— a  statement 
of  wliich  occur."  in  the  HfJih  page  of  Dr.  I'creira's 
work  on  "  Diet."     Dr.  I'ereira  writis  as  follows:— 

"  At  the  Nottingham  Assizes  in  .July  ISSfj,  it  was 
proved  at  a  trial  on  which  I  was  a  witness,  that  dysen- 
tery in  an  aggravated  form  was  caused  in  cattle  by  the 
uee  of  water  contaminated  with  putrescent  vegetable 
matter,  produced  by  the  refu.se  of  a  starch  rnaufac- 
torj-.  'J'he  fish  (perch,  gudgeon,  pike,  roach,  and 
<lacc;,  and  frogs  in  the  pond  through  wliich  the  brouk 
ran  were  destroyed.  All  the  animals  ("cows,  cdvcs, 
horacii)  which  drank  of  this  water  hecanic  seriously  ill, 
and  in  ;)  years  the  plaintiff  lost  2-1  cows  and  '.)  cilves, 
all  of  adiiieaw;  (dysentery;  accompanied  by  nearly  the 
sarncHymptoins.  It  was  also  shown  that  tlie  animals 
eoinclirnts  refused  to  drink  the  water ;  that  the  mor- 


tality was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  starch 
made  at  different  times,  and  that  subsequently  when 
the  putrescent  matter  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
brook  ....  the  fish  and  frogs  began  to  return,  and 
the  mortality  ceased  among  the  cattle.  The  symp- 
toms of  illness  in  cows  were  as  follows :  —  the 
animals  at  first  got  thin,  had  a  rough  staring  coat,  and 
gave  less  milk  (from  two  to  three  quarts  less  every 
day) ;  they  then  became  purged,  passed  blood  with 
the  fa?ces,  and  at  length  died  emaciated  and  exhausted. 
On  a  post  mortem  examination  the  intestin.al  canal 
througliout  its  whole  length  was  found  inflamed 
and  ulcerated." 

Now,  here  we  have  proof  to  the  great  loss  of  their 
owner' — proof  that  cattle  (horses,  oxen,  &c. )  are  hable 
to  disease  and  death,  from  drinking  water  containing 
putrescent  matter.  It  must  be  admitted,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  "  Alpha"  above,  that 
the  proposition  of  organic  matter  in  a  decomposing 
state  being  poisonous  to  animals,  is  not  universally 
true;  the  vulture  among  birds,  and  many  other 
animals,  live  almost  ndioHy  on  carrion  and  half-rotten 
animal  matters;  but,  believing  this  proposition  to  be 
true,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  putrid  state  in  which  many 
horse-ponds  are  (o  be  seen  is  not  only  disgraceful  but 
dangerous,  we  were  glad  to  meet  with  the  above  pas- 
sage so  entirely  corroborating  this  opinion. 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Edward  Solly's  valuable  observations 
on  this  subject  in  our  Paper  of  last  week,  having  by  an 
oversight  been  printed  without  the  author's  corrections, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  reprinting  two  of  tlie 
paragraphs  ; — 

"  when  concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt  and  common 
carbonate  of  ammonia  are  mixed  at  low  temperatures,  tliey  de- 
compose each  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  quantity  of 
bi  caibonate  of  scda  and  muriate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  whilst  a 
portion  of  ammonia  is  set  free.  The  bi-carbonate  of  soda  bein^ 
almost  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  may  be 
separated  and  obtained  pure,  wliilst  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  and  separating  it 
from  undecomposcd  common  salt,  and  free  ammonia.  But  if,  in 
place  of  separating  llie  two  substances,  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added,  tlie  bi-caibouate  of  soda  dissolves,  and  the  two  salts  rc- 
decompose  eacii  other,  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  again  formed.  In  the  same  way.  if  solutions  of  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  they  mutually  decompose  each  other,  and  form  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  common  salt. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  very  strong  solutions  of  bi-carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  common  salt  decompose  each  other,  and  tliat 
common  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposes  solution  of  salt, 
when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  only  holds  good  when  the  solutions  are  concentrated, 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  insolubility  of  the  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  in  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  if  dilute,  no 
such  change  takes  place.  Wtiensaltis  employed  as  manure  it 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  for  dew  and  rain-water  contain  a  minute  quantity  of 
that  salt;  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  salt  will  be  decomposed;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
compare  what  takes  place  in  strong  solutions  in  close  vessels, 
with  what  occurs  in  the  open  air  with  abundance  of  water. 
We  can  only  compare  the  action  of  rain-water  on  salt,  to  the 
action  of  very  dilute  solations  of  salt  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  such  solutitms  do  not  decompose  each  other.  Although 
chemical  facts  are  certainly  against  the  decomposition  of  salt  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  fixation  of  ammonia  by  common 
salt,  yet  this  in  no  way  diminishes  the  value  of  salt  applied  as 
manure." 
There  are  also  the  following  errata  :  — 
Line  27,  from  the  bottom,  {i/ler  nia  omit  the  comma. 

,,     14  ,,  /or  in  organic  reurf  inorganic. 

„      4  „  for  process  read  forces. 

,,      3  ,,  (i/ter  and  insert  of. 


FARM  BAILIFFS. 

The  national  importance  of  the  Commission  now  acting 
in  Ireland,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  relative  positions  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  has  naturally  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
entertain  sanguine  expectations  that  much  practical  benefit 
will  result  to  the  country  inconsequence  of  its  investiga- 
tions. That  there  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  the  social 
and  Agricultural  state  of  Ireland  is  indisputable;  but  the 
question  is,  By  whnt  means  the  objects  sought  will  be  most 
easily  attained  ?  I  do  not  presume  to  meddle  with  the 
political  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  may  hazard  a  few  obser- 
vations respecting  the  Agricultural  bearings  of  the  matter. 
That  a  considerable  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  tlifferent  ways, 
I  have  sanguine  exptctations  ;  tiiat  good  landlords  will 
be  led  to  persevere  in  their  humane  and  rational  efforts  to 
ameliorate  both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  their 
humbler  tenantry,  and  to  promote  these  Agricultural  im- 
provements which  common  sense  must  show  to  be  condu- 
cive also  to  their  own  advantage,  I  fervently  hope  ;  and 
that  many  bad  landlords  may  be  compelled,  from  the  shame 
of  exposure,  or  the  stringency  of  legishitive  enactment,  to  be 
ju3t,ifnotgenerous,  totheoccupiersof  theirland,and  stimu- 
lated to  some  laudable  exertions,  through  the  awakening 
interest  on  the  subject,  I  also  anticipate.  The  machinery 
of  our  National  Agricultural  Society,  with  its  numerous 
auxiliary  branches,  may  be  worked  with  effective  l)ower, 
in  combination  with  other  forces,  and  model  schools  and 
farms  will  contribute  in  their  rtRpectivc  departments.  But 
one  of  the  cltief  wants — assuming  that  an  extended  sys- 
tem of  draining,  subBoil-pInughing,  and  flpade-trcnchinp;, 
&c.,  were  set  in  motion — -would  be  that  of  a  suflicienoy  of 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  Jiard-working  Bailiffa,  or 
Stewards,  as  my  countrymen  choo.'^e  to  call  tliescdignitarics. 

Now,  there  is  a  vast  differeitrc  in  England  between  the 
Bporting-looking  bailifT,  dressed  in  a  knowing  kind  of 
flliooling-jarket,  mounted  on  his  smrirt  cob,  nnrl  enjoying 
a  snug  salary  of  from  one  to  two  humlred  u  year,  and  the 


plain  working  bailiff,  who  in  return  for  his  weeko  wages 
of  from  \2s.  lo  I85.  a  week,  and  perhaps  some  exlr  p^.- 
quisites  of  milk,  or  the  keep  of  a  pig  and  poultry,  is  i\i^x\V.- 
fully  content  to  take  his  share  in  the  daily  operationtiof 
the  farm  ;  who,  from  his  own  manual  acquaintance  wit* 
the  plough  and  the  spade,  can  not  only  set  a  job  lo  a  la- 
bourer, but  cun  and  will  show  him  how  to  execute  it  in 
the  neatest  and  best  manner  ;  a  man,  iti  short,  who  consi- 
ders that  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  head,  ought  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  employer.  The  introduction 
into  Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  land  proprietary 
of  first-rate  bailiffs  from  England  and  Scotland,  has  been 
the  means  of  establishing,  on  numerous  demesnes  and 
estates,  a  highly  improved  systeni  of  Agriculture;  and 
among  those  baitifTs  many  admirable  men  have  been  found, 
to  whom  our  country  is  much  indebted  for  the  information 
they  have  communicated,  and  the  practice  they  have  exhi- 
bited for  the  imitation  of  the  higher  order  of  our  farmers; 
but  since  the  great  majority  of  Irish  landlords  and  farmers, 
living  by  husbandry,  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  salaries, 
with  et  celeras,  they  must  either  personally  superintend 
their  farm-labours  (if  they  know  how  to  do  so  effectively), 
or  in  most  instances  be  content  to  employ  the  common 
working  bailiff,  whose  wages  do  not  greatly  exceed  these 
of  the  labourer. 

In  referring  to  the  extreme  classes  of  bailiffs,  I  have 
passed  over  some  intermediate  varieties — very  good  ones, 
too — in  which  efficient  and  trustworthy  men  are  to  be 
found,  who  are  content  with  salaries  far  lower  than  the 
maximum  point,  yet  considerably  above  the  wages  of  the 
labourer;  because  the  essence  of  the  observations  which  I 
would  make,  is  confined  (in  my  own  mind,  at  least),  to 
the  humblest  description  of  bailiffs,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  useful,  yet  the  lecist  easily  obtainable  in  Ireland. 
If  men  of  this  low  class  were  a  little  elevated  in  their 
grade  of  life,  and  a  good  deal  advanced  in  acquirements 
and  skill,  we  have  the  description  of  persons  critically 
suited  to  our  ordinary  circumstances.  A  humble  person, 
who  is  honest,  will  be  more  cautious  in  the  first  place  in 
the  expenditure  of  his  employer's  money,  more  alive  to 
profit,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  speculative  operations 
than  a  more  consequential  sort  of  personage  ;  and  from 
his  personal  association  with  the  workmen  whom  he  leads, 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  acquire  their  confidence  than 
one  much  elevated  above  them  ;  and  without  a  cordial 
feeling  between  the  confidential  manager  and  the  labourer, 
(I  admit,  however,  that  this  very  confidence  may  operate 
very  unfavourably,  without  a  sufficient  distinction  between 
them)  there  is  danger  of  those  acts  of  atrocious  outrage 
which  so  often  paralyse  the  m.ost  promising  efforts  of  the 
patriotic  and  godd  of  all  parties. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  provide  in  Ireland  such  a  supply  of 
practical  and  inexpensive  native  superintendents,  as 
an  improved  and  extended  state  of  her  Agriculture  may 
require.  I  have  used  the  expression  native,  for,  while  I 
most  readily  acknowledge  the  superior  skill  of  the  imported 
British  bailiff,  a  feeling  of  jealousy  unfortunately  exists, 
more  or  less  among  Irish  labourers,  against  any  stranger 
who  may  be  placed  over  them.  The  alterations  and  im- 
provements which  our  modes  of  cultivation  so  generally 
call  for,  would,  when  suggested  and  applied  by  Irish  heads 
and  Irish  hands,  be  received  and  adopted  with  a  cordial 
interest  in  their  success,  instead  of  being  obstructed  by 
that  sentiment  of  distrust  which  would  be  entertained  to 
a  considerable  degree  towards  what  would  be  designated 
the  innovations  of  a  foreigner.  If,  then,  we  hope  to  effect 
any  great  change  with  an  uneducated  class  of  land  occu- 
piers, we  must  begin  with  soothing  their  prejudices  before 
we  appeal  to  their  reasoning  faculties — of  which  no  people 
possess  a  greater  natural  share  than  my  countrymen  ;  but 
we  all  know  how  constantly,  even  in  the  most  intellectual 
classes  of  society,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  is  illustrated —  , 
"  A  man  convinced  ai;:ainst  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
Now,  the  difliculty  in  Ireland— where  farming  is  so 
defective— is  to  find  the  nurseries  in  which  young  men 
can  be  suflUcIenlly  trained,  even  in  practical  matters  alone. 
In  England  there  are  excellent  bailiffs,  of  every  rank 
to  be  obtained,  from  that  of  the  gentleman  bailiff  (all 
these  matters  are  relative),  who  has  been  highly 
educated  in  his  profession,  to  the  working  manager,  who 
acts  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  experienced  farmer, 
who  knows  no  superior,  and  requires  no  instructor. 
In  Scotland  the  great  farmers,  who  are  their  own  head 
bailifl^s,  could  find  among  some  of  their  hinds,  men  com- 
petent, on  emergencies,  to  work  the  machinery  of  a  farm 
— long  experience,  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  hus- 
bandry, qualify  them  in  a  great  degree  ;  but  in  Ireland, 
our  perfect  models  are  very  few  indeed,  whether  in  agri- 
cultural seminaries,  or  on  the  private  farms  of  the  lana. 
proprietary.  The  proportion  of  good  farmers  living  by 
husbandry  is  small,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  most 
practical  bfiililfs  ought,  in  altered  circumstances,  to  be 
looked  for  and  found.  The  farmer's  house  and  establish- 
ment is  the  true  nursery  for  the  class  of  men  in  question. 
Why  does  the  emigrant  to  Australia,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  any  great  sheep  country,  seek  in  Scotland 
for  an  intelligent  and  experienced  shepherd  ?  Because 
aheep-furming,  in  all  its  branches,  is  perfectly  understood 
in  tliat  country.  The  Highland  and  the  Lowland  shepherd 
have  their  distinct  habits  and  practices,  and  there  is  no 
district  in  which  a  suitable  hhejiherd  may  not  be  found, 
fully  trained  in  his  vocation  by  tlie  sheep-farmer  in  whoso 
service  he  has  been,  perhaps,  from  boyhood. 

Again,  for  illustration.- In  the  north  of  Germany,  a 
young  man  who  is  to  bo  trained  iia  a  bniliifof  any  chsB, 
ia  required  to  work  on  the  f»rm  of  a  practical  husbandman 
for  at  least  three  years,  as  on  apprentice,  before  ho  can 
gain  admittance  into  an  Agricultural  seminary,  in  whicli 
he  must  pnsH  four  years,  in  every  kind  of  l»ho"r  ;  utter 
that  servitude  he  may  obtain   the  wituation  of  tho  loweat 
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kind  of  tjailiff  on  the  farm  of  a  land  proprietor,  or  of  a 
farmer  ^^lo  rents  liis  land  j  or,  what  is  very  common,  if 
his  .leans  do  not  permit  him  to  enter  one  of  the  admirable 
jl^ricuUuial  schools,  which  have  been  many  years  in 
rctive  operation  there,  he  binds  himself — after  his  first 
/three  years'  drudgery — oa  his  father's  farm,  or  that  of 
some  other  jierson,  to  a  more  eminent  agriculturist,  in  a 
capacity  winch  may  be  considered  that  of  a  principal 
labourer;  for  no  prudent  farmer  would  think  of  employ- 
ing him  in  a  higher  rank  until  he  had  obtained  much  more 
experience,  and  the  scientific  information  also  which  the 
seminaries  and  model-farms  are  designed  to  afford.  In 
short,  seven  or  eight  years  of  patient  industry  must  be 
passed  by  these  men  in  Germany  before  they  can  presume 
to  expect  employment,  even  in  the  humblest  capacity  of 
superintendence,  and  many  more  of  practical  occupation 
in  this  lowest  grade,  before  they  can  reasonably  hope  to 
fill  either  of  the  two  higher  ones.  And  tlieir  expectations 
as  to  amount  of  wages  are  moderate  in  a  corresponding 
degree. 

These  then  are,  I  conceive,  the  true  models  for  us,  and 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  by  our  land  proprietors  to  en- 
courage the  discipline  of  their  tenants'  sons  in  this  way. 
The  pupils  hitherto  instructed  in  our  schools  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  too  much  above  the  peasant  class,  and 
filled  with  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  acquirements, 
and  very  sublime  opinions  on  the  subject  of  salary, — im- 
pressed with  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  smattering  of  scien- 
tific education,  neatness  of  execution  in  drawing  maps, 
correctness  in  book-keeping,  acuteness  in  solving  problems, 
and  such  qualifications,  important  and  essential  though 
they  be — are  of  themselves  sufficient  qualifications  for  the 
situation  of  land-bailiff,  which  requires  so  much  experi- 
mental knowledge,  and  so  much  experience.  That  nume- 
rous model-farms  may  be  so  organised,  and  schools  so 
conducted  as  to  educate  the  peasantry  in  a  generally  useful 
and  practical  way,  is  my  anxious  wish. — Martin  Dot/ le. 


ON  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SHORES 
OF  THE  MORAY  FRITH.— No.  IL 

(Con  finned  from  page  15-1.) 

Distrihution  of  the  Secondary  Rocks — The  prevalence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the  great  sandstone 
series  now  described,  influences  much  the  agricultural 
characters  of  the  different  districts.  Thus,  in  Moray- 
shire the  upper  silicious  beds  of  the  deposit  preponderate, 
and  hence  that  district  is  distinguished  for  its  light,  sharp, 
sandy  soils  ;  enriched,  however,  in  very  many  places  by 
the  lime  or  cornstone  formerly  alluded  to,  and  by  the 
debris  (especially  towards  the  Loch  of  Spynie  and  the 
Laigh  or  low  grounds  of  Moray)  of  the  has  shale,  and  by 
rich  modern  alluvial  deposits. 

Protected  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  high'mountains 
of  Banff  and  Aberdeenshires,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  attract  and  break  the  great  vo- 
lumes of  watery  clouds  passing  over  the  island  from  the 
German  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  district  of  Moray  has 
always  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  kindly  soil  and  a 
genial  climate  ;  and  farther  back  than  the  days  even  of 
George  Buchannan  it  was  described  as  a  favoured  spot, 
and  as  the  granary  of  Scotland. 

In  Nairnshire,  the  silicious  beds  so  greatly  predominate 
and  are  so  near  the  extensive  granitic  and  primary  moun- 
tains, intervening  between  the  rivers  Nairn  and  Findhorn,  , 
that  the  whole  upper  covering  of  that  county  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  a  fine  loose  sand,  whence  the  soil  is 
exceedingly  light  and  porous,  and  the  coating  of  vegetable 
mould  extremely  thin. 

As  we  approach  Inverness,  the  upper  and  middle 
schists  and  freestones  of  the  secondary  series,  thin  out  and 
almost  disappear,  their  line  of  bearing  being  prolonged 
across  the  Frith  into  Ross-shire.  And  accordingly  for  se- 
yeral  miles  to  the  east  and  west  of  our  Highland  metro- 
polis, the  fundamental  or  most  characteristic  members  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  formation  are  alone  to  be  seen, 
namely,  a  chocolate  or  brick-red  compact  rubble-stone 
and  huge  imbedded  masses  of  a  granitic  and  quartzose  con- 
glomerate ;  the  latter  presenting  themselves  chiefly  in 
mural  escarpments,  or  forming  the  rough  summits  of  the 
hills.  The  sandstone  penetrates  far  inland  into  the  Great 
Glen,  composing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Urqu- 
hart,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Ness  ;  above  which  it  has 
been  tilted  up  by  the  subjacent  granite,  into  the  mighty 
dome  of  Mealfourvoney,  an  enormous  rounded  mass  of  con- 
glomerate, overhanging  a  stupendous  precipice  of  granite. 
The  same  structure  extends  around  the  inner  basin  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  called  Loch  Beauty,  along  the  top  of  which 
a  beautiful  and  varied  chain  of  sandstone-hills  extends  in  a 
curved  line  ;  thence  deflecting  boldly  off  into  Ross-shire, 
and  skirting  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  great  mountain 
Ben  Nevis,  In  the  fine  valleys  of  the  Conon,  Strath- 
peffer,  Ferindonald,  and  Easter  Ross,  this  belt  of  old  red 
sandstone  is  covered  to  a  great  depth  by  the  soft  argil- 
laceous shales  of  the  middle  division  of  the  series  so 
highly  charged  with  bituminous  matter  as  in  some' few 
places  to  contain  small  inflammable  portion?,  and  so  much 
np-heaved  and  dislocated  by  the  granitic  masses  below,  as  to 
present  their  strata  at  every  possible  angle  of  inclination, 
and  so  broken  as  to  be  readily  decomposed  by  .the  rains 
and  frost.  Hence,  the  surface  is  beautifully  varied  and 
undulating,  and  the  rocks  being  seldom  horizontal,  the 
water  easily  percolates  between  their  joinings,  so  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  the  ridges  gently  sloping,  except 
along  the  sea-shore,  where  there  are  occasional  flat  fields 
of  rich  clayish  loam. 

The  Agricultural  zone  in  Sutherlandsbire  is  confined  to 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in 
breadth;  but  it  is  a  beautifully  sloped  acclivity,  rising  up 
along  the  front  of  the  red  sandstone  conglomerates, 
which  here   rest   immediately   upon   granite,    and    next 


the  sea  there  are  a  few  slight  remains  of  the  lias 
and  oolitic  shales  and  grit,  which  anciently  extended  far 
out,  if  not  across,  the  trough  of  the  I\'Ioray  Frith  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  the  soil  is  enriched  by  the  cornstone  and 
other  limestones,  which  are  plentiful,  especially  near  Brora 
and  Helmsdale.  An  enormous  protruding  mass  of  granite 
composing  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  over  which  the  public 
rO'id  ascends  to  a  height  of  1203  ft.,  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  secondary  strata  ;  but  behind  it  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  its  coarse  conglomerate  re-appear  in  the 
high  chain  of  prominently-marked  mountains,  which  form 
the  boundary  betwixt  Sutherlandand  Caithness,  and  which, 
observing  a  north-westerly  course,  fall  into  the  Northern 
Ocean  at  the  fishing-station  of  Fort  Skerry.  From  this 
elevated  silicious  platform  the  county  of  Caithness  falls 
rapidly  towards  the  north  and  east,  composing  one  enor- 
mous undulating  inclined  plain  ;  the  rocks  at  the  further 
ends  dipping  into  the  sea  in  low  horizontal  ledges,  or  cut 
up  by  it  into  long  lines  of  beetling  cliffs  and  headlands. 
The  mass  of  the  Caithness  schists  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
granitic  or  trapean  action  from  below,  and  hence  the 
rocks  are  nearly  horizontal  and  impervious  to  water,  and 
the  surface  is  in  consequence  disfigured  by  an  immense 
number  of  stagnant  lochs  and  marshes,  and  by  vast  accu- 
mulations of  peat  and  bog,  rendering  the  climate  cold,  and 
the  drainage  difficult.  Yet  even  here,  though  totally 
devoid  of  trees  and  shelter,  the  persevering  industry  and 
intelligence  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  have  reclaimed 
and  brought  under  the  plough  a  large  extent  of  land,  and 
the  fat  stock  nov/  reared  in  Caithness  are  not  surpassed  in 
size  or  beauty  in  any  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Tiicse 
spirited  exertions  are  no  doubt  much  favoured  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  Caithness  there  is  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  the  mid-calcareous  and  bituminous  shales  which 
are  extensively  quarried  as  fine  paving-stones,  and  which 
everywhere  abound  with  the  traces  of  extinct  races  of 
vegetables  and  fishes  ;  and  also  that  the  outer  promon- 
tories are  formed  of  members  of  the  highest  sandstone 
series  (similar^to  those  of  Moray  and  Tarbet  Ness  in  Ross- 
shire),  which  are  more  easily  cultivated  and  more  clayish 
in  tlieir  texture  than  the  hard  dark-red  beds  of  the  inferior 
sand-stones  next  the  primitive  mountains.  Those  middle 
schists  of  Caithness  are  likewise  prolonged  across  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  into  the  Orkneys,  where  an  exactly  similar 
arrangement  exists  as  on  the  mainland  ;  there  being  first  a 
central  nucleus  of  primitive  gneiss  rocks  near  Stromness, 
on  which  rests  a  great  pavement  of  old  red  sandstone, 
having  over  it  deep  beds  of  calcareous  and  bituminous 
shales  and  grits,  and  these  finally  surmounted  (especially  in 
the  island  of  Hoy),  by  an  enormous  deposit  of  lighter 
coloured  and  variegated  freestones,  but  all  banded  together 
into  one  great  formation,  by  the  dissemination  throughout 
the  layers  from  top  to  bottom,  of  the  same  or  similar 
tribes  of  organic  remains.  In  Orkney  also  we  have  the 
further  addition,  which  is  rare  in  the  other  districts  we 
have  been  considering,  of  extensive  dykes  and  veins  of 
secondary  traps  and  porphyries,  the  decomposition  of 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  Agricultural  value  of  the 
soil. — G.  Anderson^  Inverness. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON    MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  XIL 

By  pROFEssoii  Charles  Sprengel. 

^Continued  from  2)nge  18".) 

On  very  fertile  soils,  marl  will  avail  little  or  nothing, 
which  is  easily  explained  by  such  soils  being  already 
possessed  of  all  mineral  substances  which  are  required 
for  luxuriant  vegetation.  Such  a  soil  requires  but  good 
care  to  yield  abundantly,  and  thus  marl  is  superfluous. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  marly  soil  is  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  application  of  marl.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  former  not  containing  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity all  the  mineral  substances  required  for  vegetation  ; 
it  may  be  deficient  in  gypsum  or  magnesia,  w  hich  the  other 
sort  may  supply  it  wiih,  and  thus  make  it  more  fertile. 
And  this  fact  affords  (so  it  seems  to  me)  an  additional 
proof  that  these  mineral  substances  are  a  real  food  of 
plants. 

In  places  where  marl  manure  has  been  used  for  some 
lime,  people  have  observed  that  the  land  which  once  got 
marl,  cannot  be  kept  any  more  in  a  good  condition  by 
merely  manuring  it  with  dung  :  it  must  be  marled  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  maUe  it  yield  good  crops.  On 
this  account  people  are  very  cautious  in  such  places  not 
to  manure  a  field  vrith  marl,  the  produce  of  which  has 
been  hitherto  satisfactory.  Without  doubt  this  pheno- 
menon rests  on  the  fact,  that  dung  does  not  supply  the  soil 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  certain  mineral  substances, 
especially  not  with  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  The  accuracy,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  Q  soil  is  not  to  be  made  accustomed  to  marl,  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  because  if  better  crops  have  repaid  twice 
or  thrice  the  expenses  of  the  one  application  of  miirl,  why 
should  this  process  not  be  repeated  ? — the  expense  is  re- 
payed  by  abundant  harvests. 

Very  often  the  1st  appUcation  of  marl  has  a  greater 
effect  than  the  2d,  3d,  or  4th.  Nothing  is  easier  to  be 
explained  than  this  ;  for  in  a  soil  never  before  marled,  the 
lime  of  the  marl  will  find  much  of  the  coal  of  humus  to 
dissolve,  and  thus  bring  powers  into  play  which  were 
hitherto  slumbering.  Subsequent  applications  of  marl 
will  therefore  find  less  of  carbonic  humus  to  dissolve, 
for  a  very  long  time  elapses  before  a  new  portion  will  be 
formed.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  intervals  at  which 
marl  is  applied,  the  more  striking  is  the  effect.  Still,  our 
readers  must  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  wait  the  whole 
interval  till  the  soil  again  acquires  a  large  amount  of  coal 
of  humus  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  general 
rule  to  repeat  the  marling  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  deficient  in 


those  mineral  substances  with  wliicb  the  marl  at  our  com- 
mand may  supply  it.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops,  whether  the  soil  is  thus  deficient. 
There  is  certainly  a  means  of  obtaining  from  every  marl- 
ing fl  similar  good  effect,  viz.,  to  manure  the  soil  not 
only  with  dung,  but  at  times  also  with  mould  or  vegetable 
earth,  as  it  will  thereby  receive  back  that  humus  which  the 
last  marling  has  decomposed.  Large  quantities,  however, 
of  this  mould  are  thus  required  ;  because,  if  the  soil  pre- 
viously contained  only  3  per  cent,  of  humus,  this  will 
amount,  in  a  furrow-shce  six  inches  deep,  to  40,000  lbs.  in 
the  Magdeburg  acre  of  land  ;  and  it  is  impossible  (even  if 
it  were  to  be  useful  in  other  respects),  to  supply  the  soil 
by  dung  alone  with  such  a  large  amount  of  humus, 
20,000  lbs.  of  dung  yielding  scarcely  2C0O  lbs.  of  humus. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  replace  the 
humus  once  taken  from  the  soil,  and  the  greatest  caution 
is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  well  in  the  application  of  marl 
as  of  lime,  for  a  hundred  years  may  not  suffice  to  remedy 
what  has  been  spoiled  in  a  dozen. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  the  better  the  crops 
succeed  after  the  application  of  marl,  the  sooner  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  takes  place.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  we  must  observe,  that  a  greater  mass  of 
vegetation  encroaches  upon  a  greater  amount  of  the 
mineral  substances  of  the  marl.  The  weight  of  any  crop 
isalways  ina  direct  proportion  with  theweight  of  the  mineral 
substances  which  the  soil  has  yielded  towards  its  develop- 
ment ;  because  in  1 000  lbs.  of  Clover  there  is  always  twice 
as  much  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  as 
in  500  lbs.  Even  the  carbon  of  the  soil  is  more  en- 
croached upon  by  1000  lbs.  of  Clover  than  by  500  lbs.,  and 
if  we  observe  that  after  luxuriant  Clover,  corn  will  grovr 
better  than  after  one  of  a  poor  extraction,  this  results 
from  the  former  always  leaving  a  larger  weight  of  roots 
behind  in  the  soil.  As  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  by 
marl  more  coal  of  liumus  may  be  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  veget-ibie  nourishment  than  the  plants  may  be 
able  to  consume  at  tlie  time,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
use  too  much  of  this  mineral,  as  that  humus  which  has 
been  decomposed  and  is  not  used  by  the  plants,  is  liable 
to  loss  by  volatilisation  and  extraction  by  water,  and  the 
coal  of  humus  is  to  be  considered  as  a  treasure  not  to  be 
drawn  upon  but  by  necessity.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  substances  for  vegetation,  because  through 
its  instrumentality  Nature  iias  guarded  plants  against  being 
deficient  in  nourishment ;  in  ic  many  nutritive  substances 
for  plants  are  stored  up.  Notwithstanding  this,  however^ 
it  is  often  considered  as  a  useless  ingredient  of  the  soil,  and 
every  one  tries  to  get  it  decomposed  as  fast  as  he  can.  It 
is  the  coal  of  humus  v.hich  chiefly  heats  the  soil,  by  its 
detention  of  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  it  is  this,  also,  which 
loosens  the  soil,  and  supplies  it  with  moisture,  as  it  pos- 
sesses great  hydroscopic  power  :  its  value  is  rarely  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  If,  however,  marl  is  used  with  dis- 
cretion, we  never  need  apprehend  that  the  soil  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  strength,  because,  even  if  the  plants  growing 
more  luxuriantly  should  deprive  it  of  more  mineral  sub- 
stances, yet  the  greater  amount  of  vegetable  matter  will  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  to  prepare  more  manure,  and 
we  can  thereby  return  what  has  been  taken  from  the  soil. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MECHANICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject delivered  by  Mr.  Cottara,  on  March  8th,  at  the  Royal 
Institution — the  President,  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  the  chair.] 

To  state  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  character  of 
English  Agriculture  has  materially  changed  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous.  The  great  problem  that  we  now  attempt  to 
solve  is,  how  to  draw  from  the  land  the  greatest  possible 
product  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  and  this  not  for 
one  year  or  for  two,  but  for  many  years  in  succession.  la 
this  consists  Agriculture  as  an  art.  Subordinate  to  this, 
however,  each  in  different  degrees,  but  all  more  or  less 
subordinate,  is  a  long  range  of  subsidiary  sciences.  It 
is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  subsidiary 
sciences  wherein  consists  the  improved  character  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  days  we  are  living  in.  It  is  not  enough 
at  the  present  time  to  cultivate  our  lands  as  either  em- 
pirical experimenters  or  as  the  indolent  followers  of 
established  practices.  Of  science,  in  more  than  one 
shape,  we  call  in  the  aid  and  assistance.  The  value  of 
the  particular  science  of  chemistry,  and  its  bearings  upon 
the  all-important  subject  of  artificial  fertilisation  and 
manures  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  labours;, 
first  of  Davy,  afterwards  or  Liebig,  have  not  been  ex- 
pended in  vain.  The  importation  even  of  foreign  manures 
has  become  a  large  element  of  English  commerce.  We  fetcli 
bones  from  the  coniinent  of  Europe,  and  guano  from  the 
islands  of  America  ;  and  doubtless  in  this  department  of 
traffic  new  sources  will  be  discovered  and  made  available. 
In  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Syria  the  bones  of 
unnumbered  horses  and  camels  that  have  whitened  and 
accumulated  during  the  lapse  oT  centuries  afford  a  supply 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  is  inex- 
haustible. Over  and  above  the  importance  of  geology  in 
all  matters  of  drainage,  that  science  has  discovered  the 
manures  that  chemistry  has  indicated.  Liebig  had 
scarcely  shown  the  importance  of  the  phosphates  when 
Professor  Buckland  indicated  an  indefinite  supply 
in  tliose  remarkable  fossils  called  coprolites,  which 
analysis  has  shown  to  be  rich  in  the  phosphate  of  lime- 
Beds  of  coprolite  underlie  whole  areas  of  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge,  which  a  subsoil 
plough  could  reach,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  exposed  to  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  Spanish  province  of  Estreraadura,  a  whole 
stratum  of  phosphated  rock  has  been  discovered.  A  part 
equally  conspicuous  with  that  of  chemiiitry  and  geology. 
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is  played  by  the  sciences  of  botimy,  zoology,  and  physio- 
logy. These  determiae  the  choice  ot"  seed  ;  the  culture  of 
artificial  grasses  ;  tlie  value  of  stock  ;  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  breeds  of  cattle ;  the  methods  of  feeding  and 
fattening;  and  thus,  in  a  manner  too  direct  to  be  over- 
looked, influence  the  great  question  of  economical  agri- 
cultural production.  The  points  of  agriculture  that  bring 
us  in  contact  with  the  exact  mathematical  sciences,  and 
■with  natural  philosophy,  are  numerous,  varied,  and  dis- 
similar. The  method  by  which  we  lighten  the  draught  of 
plough  or  carriage,  and  the  plan  by  which  we  convert  by 
means  of  drainage  whole  areas  of  unproductive  moss  into 
fertile  soil,  are  alike  subject  to  the  exact  calculations  of 
mathematics,  and  alike  involve  the  science  of  the  mechan- 
ical philosopher,  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  the  prac- 
tical ingenuity  of  the  mechanist.  It  is  upon  the  latter 
subject  that  1  have  this  evening  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  the  points  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate,  viz.,  the  Improvement  in  Agricul- 
tural Implements  and  Machinery,  we  have  not  only  a 
department  of  agriculture  far  from  unimportant,  but  also 
one  wherein  the  progress  made  in  late  years  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  advancement  made  in  the  other  sciences, 
applicable  and  subsidiary  to  the  art  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  agricultural  engineer  has  to  contend  against 
difficulties  unknown  to  all  other  branches  in  the  whole 
range  of  manufacture?.  In  manufactures  you  have  every- 
thing at  command.  If  you  require  a  high  temperature 
to  spin  cotton  in,  it  is  easily  obtained  ;  if  a  moderate  one 
for  silk,  it  is  as  easily  to  be  had.  If  you  require  a  very 
moist  one  for  flax,  or  as  it  is  found  now  to  be  better  spun 
in  water,  it  is  easily  accomplished.  If  a  difficulty  is  met 
with,  once  removed,  it  is  wholly  removed.  Not  so  with 
Agriculture  :  in  this  we  must  take  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold, 
as  the  season  may  happen  to  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES._No.  XII. 

{Continued /roin  p.  186.) 
I  HAVE  slated  above  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  who 
confines  the  use  ot  humus  (which  by  its  decomposition 
sets  free  carbonic  acid),  to  the  young  plant,  before  its  leaves 
are  sufficiently  matured  to  absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  question  by  any  means  settled; 
and  we  yet  want  a  series  cf  sound  experiments  to  decide 
the  point. 

The  efl"ect  produced  by  carbonised  manures,  such  as 
rotten  straw,  on  the  crop  of  Corn,  or  on  tubers,  as  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips,  is  sufficiently  strikiog  to 
tiirow  a  strong  doubt  upon  such  effect  being  entirely  due 
to  the  ammonia  and  inorganic  constituents.  If  the  amount 
of  starch  in  Wheat  were  found  the  same  in  a  crop  manured 
with  urine,  and  that  treated  with  rotten  straw,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  just — cceteris  paribus — that  the  carbon  of 
this  starch  was  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  If  the  dif- 
ference were  in  favour  of  the  rotten  straw,  it  would  be  fair 
and  rational  to  assume  this  as  the  source,  and  to 
conclude  the  opinion  of  Liebig  to  be  erroneous.  But 
Liebig  affirms  that  if  we  supply  a  plant  with  nitrogen 
we  enable  it  to  attract  more  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.* 
If  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  may  fairly  arrange  the  food  of 
plants  into  two  classes,  direct  and  indirect  nutrients. 
Thus,  if,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  we  supply  a 
plant  with  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  this  nitrogen  will 
fix  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  in  the  organism  of  the 
plant.  Every  lo  parts  of  nitrogen  requires  55  parts  of 
carbon  to  convert  it  into  gluten  or  albumen,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  above  supposition  is  drained  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  the  nitrogen  becomes  the  indirect  means 
of  supplying  the  plant  with  carbon.  If  this  fact  be  esta- 
blished by  sound  experiment,  it  is  very  important,  because 
it  adds  another  element  to  those  supplied  by  the  urine — it 
would  render  the  use  of  straw-manure  less  necessary  in 
soils  abundant  with  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants, 
and  infinitely  increase  the  already  great  value  of  urine  as 
a  manure. 

But  Liebig's  view  of  the  use  of  nitrogen  as  a  fixer 
of  carbon,  it  is  clear,  can  only  apply  to  azotised  crops. 
In  Turnips  and  Potatoes  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  caibon  is  as  1  to  10  or  15.  Here  the  car- 
bon is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  union  of  nitrogen  witli  it  to  form  gluten 
or  albumen.  Whence,  then,  is  the  excess  of  carbon  ?  If 
we  increase  the  weight  of  a  Turnip  by  a  pound,  by  adding 
rotten  straw  and  dui-g  manure,  and  we  find  the  increased 
amount  of  nitrogen  insufficient  to  fix  the  additional 
carbon,  we  naturally  infer  that  it  must  have  derived  it 
from  th£  decompofeiiion  of  the  manure.  But  this  and  other 
important  questions  can  only  be  decided  by  experiment 
— mere  inferences  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  but  they  are 
ueeless  in  application  to  praciice,  uniesB  confirmed  by 
experiment. 

What  I   have  just  said,  however,   will  prepare  us  for 

considering  a  very  imjiortant  point,  which  bus  hitherto 

been  much  neglected  in  performing  these  experiments, — 

I  mean  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  manure  tried  to  Ihe 

irop   grown.     Thus,    if  Litbig's  assertion  is  right,  that 

^"^nta  derive  th(;ir  carbon  from   the  atmosphere,  and  that 

^*?nly  of  nitrogen  increases  their  power  of  absorbing  it 

,      ■'Xtent  necessary  to  form  albumen  ;  then  if  we  apply 

nne  ^  f/^r^j^Q  to  Turnips,  or  PotatocH,  or  Beet,  much  of 

tlie  Qzote       ^  j^g  j^jjjj  jj^  ^jjg  ^j.jjj^^    which   only  contains 

nc  part  or  i(^onoen  to  every  nine  of  unazntiscd  matter  ; 

WDcrcas,  ''  "t^^nply  the  sarnc   manure  to  iicfins  or  I'caw, 

one  j.art  of  ulbU-^.^  j^  required  for  every  two  of  unozoliscd 

'ooti.     It  thus  rft„i„g  no  illustration  to  prove  that  to 

»  A(rrlc>tu,al  CljemUtry,  v.  iBy. 


test  the  value  of  urine  or  guano  as  a  manure,  it  should  be 
tried  upon  Besns,  Peas,  Whent,  or  Barley.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  guano  or  urine 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  tubers,  but  that  different 
results  will  be  obtained  if  they  are  applied  to  the  Corn 
crops  ;  that  an  azolised  crop  is  the  proper  one  to  test  the 
real  value  of  an  azotised  manure.  The  weight  of  grain  is 
increased  by  the  deposition  of  gluten  ;  that  of  the  Turnip, 
by  sugar  or  starch.  In  the  former  case,  the  action  of  the 
azotes  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unlimited;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  confined  within  certain  limits. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Does  not  an  azotised  manure,  or 
any  other  manure,  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  thus  increase  their  growth  ?  The  question  is 
important,  and  deserves  inquiry  ;  for  it  is  one  upon  which 
the  minds  of  nine  out  of  ten  are  made  up  in  the  affirmative. 
Our  notions  of  a  stimulant  are  formed  from  the  effect 
produced  fcy  certain  substances  upon  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culating systems  of  animals.  If  a  man  drinks  a  glass  of 
brandy,  it  extricates  nervous  influence  in  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  produces  increased  action  in  them.  Think- 
ing of  this,  we  are  apt  to  assume  that  a  strong  application 
of  manure  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  plants.  But,  what- 
ever the  effect  of  this  upon  plants  may  be,  we  must  entirely 
reject  the  notion  of  its  being  similar  to  that  upon  animals. 
In  the  first  place,  plants  are  destitute  of  a  nervous  sys- 
tem;  and  I  know  of  no  proof  that  their  circulating  fluid 
— the  sap — is  increased  in  the  velocity  of  its  ascent  or 
descent  by  the  application  of  manure.  Does  it  cause  the 
roots  to  penetrate  further  into  the  soil  in  search  of  proper 
food,  and  thus  act  as  a  stimulus  to  them?  We  are  again 
met  by  the  same  difficulty — the  want  of  a  nervous  system ; 
but  we  have  a  still  greater  objection  to  this  notion  in  the 
statement  of  Liebig,  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  search  of  the 
roots,  to  which  they  are  assumed  to  be  stimulated,  would 
be  useless.  If,  however,  we  carefully  observe  the  action 
of  manures,  we  shall  not  fail  to  reject  entirely  the  notion 
of  stimulants,  and  attribute  their  eff'ect  to  the  simple 
supply  of  abundance  of  food  by  which  their  rapid  growth 
and  increase  in  bulk  is  occasioned.  Thus,  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  potash,  will  give  a  green,  rank  appearance  to  the  blades 
of  Corn.  We  have  shown  the  alkali  to  be  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  stalk  ;  and  being  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  material,  an  increased  size  of  the  fabric  results. 
The  green  colour  is  a  well-known  effect  of  the  addition  of 
alkali  to  vegetable  matter,  as  every  cook  who  adds  soda  or 
potash  to  the  water  in  which  she  boils  her  Feasor  Kidney- 
beans  well  knows. 

Again,  the  effect  of  stimulants  is  not  that  of  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  .animal.  Some  men,  who  drink  hard, 
certainly  accumulate  fat,  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  eat- 
ing more,  for  the  converse  is  generally  the  case  :  it  is 
caused  by  the  elements  of  the  alcoholic  fluid  producing  a 
superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  system,  which  is  con- 
verted into,  and  deposited  as  fat.  But  if  a  stimulant, 
properlv  so  called,  were  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  it 
would  destroy  their  vitality,  and  the  plant  would  die. 

We  must,  then,  altogether  reject  the  notion  of  any 
manure  or  application  to  plants  acting  as  a  stimulant. 
The  effect  of  strong  manures  in  making  plants  grow  is 
owiug  to  the  supply  of  abundance  of  food.  Potash  will 
not  make  the  roots  take  up  azote,  nor  azote  potash  ;  they 
are  each  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  appropriated  to  the 
peculiar  part  of  the  plant  they  are  destined  to  form  or 
increase,  and  azote  can  only  enable  a  plant  to  fix  as  much 
carbon  as  is  necessary  to  form  gluten,  albumen,  or  fibrine. 
This  digression  will  be  excused,  as  the  subject  is  very 
important  in  deciding  the  modus  operandi  of  manures. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  tl  eory,  let  me  now  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  confirmation  whidi  the  principles 
I  have  advocated  receive  from  the  observations  and  expe- 
riments of  others. — C.  It.  Bree,  Sloivmarket, 
(To  be  cimti'iued.) 


Home  Correspondence, 

Transplanting  Sivedes.—l  attended  the  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool,  and  the  evening 
after  the  great  dinner  joined  a  paity  of  farmers  at  the 
Angel  Hotel,  and  was  induced,  after  discussing  various 
subjects,  to  detail  to  them  my  practice  and  success  in  trans- 
planting Swedes,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
and  one  of  the  party  said — **  I  have  travelled  many  miles 
from  the  north  t'>  this  great  meeting;  and  I  thought  I 
should  return  home  without  'gaining  a  wrinkle  ;'  but  I  dis- 
cover that  what  you,  Sir,  have  said  about  transplanting 
Swedes,  is  the  best  information  I  have  obtained."  Several 
expressed  themselves  to  the  same  effect,  and  requested  me 
to  repeat  the  subject.  The  recollection  of  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  uniform  success  that  has  attended  my  plan, 
induces  me  to  send  it  to  you  for  publication.  The  land  I 
have  always  appropriated  to  the  purpose  has  been  that 
which  has  borne  a  crop  of  winter  Vetches,  and  which  is 
in  general  cleared  by  the  middle  of  July.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared by  ploughing,  rolling,  ike  ike,  as  it  would  be  for 
seed  ;  also  by  cutting  out  the  ridges,  laying  in  the  manure, 
and  spreading  it,  and  all  is  ready  for  planting.  The  plants 
having  been  drawn  from  the  seed  drills,  and  placed  at  con- 
venient distances  for  the  planters  (women,  girls,  or  boys), 
the  length  of  the  land  is  to  be  divided  into  as  many  equal 
distances  as  you  have  planters,  tlic  ploughman  then  tmns 
one  furrow  on  the  manure,  and  the  planting  begins.  The 
row  finished,  the  plough  relurnR,  and,  with  a  lighter 
furrow  covers  tlie  plants.  Kach  planter  should  be 
directed  to  follow  the  plough,  watch  the  covering  of  the 
plants  he  haH  laid  down,  draw  out  any  plant  t')0  much 
covered,  or  cover  any  displaced  by  the  feet  of  tlic  hurse. 
Whilst  the  plough  is  returning  in  the  next  furrow,  the 
))!antcr8  will  supply  theniKLdvtts  with  plants,  and  take  their 
places  as  before,  to  be  ready  to  lay  thorn  dov\n  so  soon  us 


the  plough  has  passed.  In  windy  weather  and  when  the 
plants  are  large,  it  is  better  to  direct  the  pUnters  to  lay  a 
handful  of  soil  on  the  roots  to  prevent  their  being  displaced. 
The  planters  must  be  urged  to  quickness,  &c. ;  and  those 
who  may  be  induced  to  try  this  plan  will  be  surprised 
how  very  fast  the  work  will  be  performed;  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  can  be  procured,  two  or  more 
sets  can  be  employed  in  the  same  field.  The  after-work 
is  very  little — drawing  the  soil  from  top  to  root,  from 
between  the  plants,  and  cutting  up  the  few  weeds  that  may 
appear,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  planted  Swedes  one-, 
remarkably  hot  and  dry  summer,  when  the  soil  was  *'  as- 
dry  as  the  dust  on  the  turnpike-road."  Tlie  leaves  were 
in  t!vo  or  three  days  so  completely  dried,  that  they  could 
be  rubbed  to  powder.  However,  two-thirds  of  them  grew^ 
and  produced  a  fair  crop.  The  Swede  plant  is  not  easily 
killed  ;  and  I  prefer  the  soil  rather  dry  than  otherwise  for 
transplanting.  The  advantages  are  these — you  are  sure  of  a, 
crop — the  expense  is  less — and  theweight  per  acre  is  greater 
than  that  raised  from  seed.  My  seed-crop  last  year  was  so 
much  destroyed  by  the  fly,  that  I  could  not  draw  a  plant 
further  than  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  I  was  "put  to  my 
shifts"  to  plant  my  ground.  I  purchased  10,000  plants,, 
at  Is,  per  1000,  of  a  gardener,  whose  foreman  had  sown 
Swede  instead  of  Cabbage  seed.  They  were  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  like  sticks,  and  queerly-shaped  bulbs 
they  made  \  but  the  weight  per  acre  was  much  greater  than, 
that  from  the  seed  crop,  and  would  have  surprised  any- 
body. I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  more  equal 
and  better  crop  can  be  raised  by  transplanting,  that  I  fully 
intend  to  transplant  my  main  crop,  and  shall  sow  seed  to- 
grow  plants  the  first  week  in  May.  I  hope  that  some  of 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  induced  to  try  my  plan  will 
give  the  result  through  your  Paper  nest  autumn. —  W.  S^ 

Yew  poisonous  to  Animals. — Seeing  an  article  on  this- 
subject  in  your  last  Gazette,  I  send  you  the  following' 
extract  bearing  upon  it  from  Anderson's  "Rural  Eco- 
nomy," published  in  1798.  No  plant  in  Britain  is  a  more 
certain  poison  to  domestic  graminivorous  quadrupeds  than 
the  common  Yew-tree,  and  many  are  the  instances  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  being  killed,  which  have  accident- 
ally tasted  of  its  leaves  and  young  twigs.  Yet  it  is  a  very 
surprising  fact  that  in  the  province  of  Hesse,  in  Germany, 
where  hedges  of  this  tree  abound,  the  peasants  feed  their 
cattle  through  the  winter  with  its  tender  shoots,  which 
they  find  a  very  excellent  and  nourishing  food,  at  a  season- 
of  the  year  when  otlier  sorts  of  succulent  food  cannot  be 
easily  obtained.  Prof.  \\j.b-0!=g,  of  Copenhagen,  hearing  of 
this,  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  common  opi- 
nion that  the  Yew-tree  is  a  poison  to  animals  was  un- 
founded;  but  experiments  soon  satisfied  him,  to  his  cost^ 
that  it  certainly  was  so.  He  then  suspected  that  the  tree 
called  by  that  name  in  Hesse  must  be  something  else  than 
the  common  Yew,  and  he  determined  to  take  a  journey 
thither  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  found  it  was  the  common 
Yew-tree,  and  by  experiments  he  then  made  he  also  found' 
that  it  proved  equally  poisonous  to  beasts  in  Hesse  as  it 
had  been  in  Denmark.  He  then  suspected  that  he  had 
been  misinformed  in  regard  to  its  being  there  used  as  a 
food  for  beasts  in  winter ;  but  here  also  he  was  soon  satis- 
fied he  had  been  told  only  the  truth,  as  the  peasants  readily 
allowed  that  they  used  it  for  that  purpose  every  year,  and 
that  it  made  a  valuable  part  of  their  winter  provender- 
Surprised  at  these  facts,  he  then  inquired  what  were  the 
means  they  employed  to  destroy  its  poisonous  quality  ;. 
but  to  this  they  could  give  him  no  satisfactory  answer.. 
All  they  knew  of  the  matter  was  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  to  use  it  sparingly 
at  first,  and  to  give  it  to  the  beasts  along  with  their  other 
food;  that  they  gradually  increased  the  proportion  of  Yew 
twigs,  which  at  last  came  to  be  a  principal  part  of  th«c 
food,  but  that  they  never  kept  their  beasts  entirely  on  that 
food  alone.  At  the  first  he  suspected  that  in  this  case,a8 
is  experienced  by  man  iu  regard  to  opium,  the  animal 
frame  gradually  became  habituated  to  this  drug,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  taken  iu  much  larger  doses,  in  time, 
with  safety,  than  could  have  been  practicable  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  probable  that  its  deleterious- 
effects  were  counteracted  merely  by  the  operation  upon. 
the  animal  economy  of  other  food  that  was  administered 
along  with  it.  Convinced  of  this,  he  ventured  to  give  at 
once  to  a  horse  eight  ounces  of  green  Yew  twigs,  (which 
he  had  previously  repeatedly  found  was  sufficient  to  kill 
any  horse,  when  given  by  itself,)  chopped  small  and  mixed 
among  20  ounces  of  Oats.  This  mixture  the  horse  readily 
ate  up  at  the  first,  nor  did  the  smallest  symptoms  of  any 
disorder  appear.  This  experiment  he  so  often  repeated 
as  fully  to  ascertain  the  fact  that,  when  administered  in 
this  manner,  the  Yew-tree  was  perfectly  innoxious,  and 
that  it  is  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  alwayi 
administered  along  with  some  kind  of  dry  food  in  Hesse^ 
that  it  proves  there  salutary  instead  of  hurttul. — ^f.  S. 

Gorse. — "  Vijora's  "  remarks  on  preparing  Gorse  as- 
food  for  cattle,  remind  me  that  when  a  boy  we  used  it  as 
food  for  horses  (i»  Porfarshire)  ;  and  as  at  that  time  ma- 
chines for  those  purposes  were  not  so  common,  tlic  means 
used  was  to  place  the  Gorse  on  the  barn  Moor,  and  thresh 
it  well  with  the  flail;  and  this  was  found  to  answer  well,, 
and  the  cattle  to  improve  by  its  use.  As  every  one  may 
not  be  in  possession  of  a  machine  for  bruiamg  it,  perhaps 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the  above  method  will 
answer  until  such  time  as  they  get  a  better.—/!.  C, 

Allotmenl  System,  and  Lhjtdd  Maiuirc-l  heg  to  suD- 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers  a  few  obscrvaUonSj 
in  order  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  "npo>;K;";;" J>J 
this  subject;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  «m.ply  '"';  "'»  ^ 
own  practice,  and  take  especial  care,  to  advance  o  oj  i- 
nions  which   I  have  not  tested  by  long  cxi-crienu.. 


llie  labourer  who  keeps  a  i)ig  in  the  sty, 


ould  say,  the 


llie  labourer  wlio  uceps  a  jtig  h'  >-"^  °-j»  ■  ■  -;.  , 

inner  and  outer  yards  should  have  upuved  bottom,  «Uh  a 
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gentle  slope  to  one  point,  at  which  point  a  hole  should  be 
made,  if  the  subsuil  be  on  impervious  day  ;  or,  what  is 
better,  a  tar-barrel,  or  something  of  that  sort,  should  be 
inserted  iu  the  ground,  witli  its  top  on  a  level  nith  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  a  lid  of  some  sort.  Into  this 
hole,  or  tub,  all  the  drainings  will  run  ;  and  into  it  should 
daily  be  poured,  v\hen  there  is  any,  all  the  waste  wash, 
fioap-suds,  &c.,  that  the  cottager's  wife  can  command. 
"Whenever  the  liole,  or  tub,  is  full,  it  must  be  emptied 
with  an  old  bucket,  or  watering-pot,  not  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  carried  into  the  garden,  either  to  the  differ- 
ent crops,  or  when  they  do  not  require  it,  to  some  vacant 
place  before  cropping,  for  which  it  will  be  an  excellent 
preparation.  It  may  be  applied  witli  great  advantage  to 
the  roots  of  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  or  other 
fruit-trees,  not  merely  to  the  stems,  but  at  some  distance 
from  them.  I  dare  say  it  is  often  out  of  the  power  of 
many  respectable  labourers  to  procure  a  tar-barrei.  If  his 
OH-n  resources  be  inadequate,  let  him  state  his  case  and 
his  intentions  to  his  landlord,  or  neighbours,  and  they,  one 
would  hope,  would  readily  aid  hioi  in  such  a  laudable  object. 
To  the  owner  of  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  &c.,  and  who  is  gene- 
rally the  occupier  of  more  or  less  Grassland,  this  subject 
is  also  important.  In  this  CJise  there  will  probably  be  a 
stable  or  cow-bouse,  and,  if  of  a  good  size,  the  tar- 
barrel  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  cistern  large  enough 
for  a  cottager  who  keeps  two  cows,  or  a  cow,  horse,  and 
pig.  If  he  also  liave  a  fold-yard,  the  draining  from  that, 
as  well  as  from  the  pigsty  and  eaves  of  his  house,  should 
all  run  into  it.  The  waste  of  the  house,  too,  must  helj)  to 
fill  it.  The  cottager  must  also  see  that  all  the  dung  his 
cattle  drop  in  the  field  or  near  his  house  is  carefully  col- 
lected, and  put  into  the  tub,  and  stirred  well  up  before 
using  it.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  best  way  of  using  out- 
door manure.  Or  he  may  collect  it  often,  and  throw  it 
upon  his  manure-heap  at  his  house;  or  do  with  it  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  article.  In  disposing  of  the 
liquid  the  cottager  must  attend  to  his  Grass-land  ;  and  if 
it  be  close  to  his  house— as  it  always  ought  to  be — he 
will  easily  apply  it  by  means  of  a  bucket  or  watering-pot, 
which  should  be  emptied  all  at  once  with  a  jerk,  to  spread 
it,  taking  care  to  select  the  barest  places  on  which  to 
apply  it.  Nor  must  he  forget  the  claims  of  his  garden. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ajiplying  this  liquid  manure  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  manured,  the  last  dry 
summer,  a  great  deal  of  close  grazed  land  in  this  manner 
with  the  best  effects,  and  I  never  observed  any  burning  or 
scalding  from  it  when  applied  in  any  stale,  or  at  any 
time.  In  a  very  short  time  after  applying  it  the  herbage 
springs  up  luxuriantly,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  cows, 
horses,  and  pigs.  This  plan  of  managing  liquid  manure  is 
much  belter  for  the  cottager  and  small  occupier  of  land 
than  catching  the  drainings,  and  returning  them  again 
upon  the  dung  or  compost  heaps,  as  recommended  by 
some  popular  writers.  The  benefit  is  immediate,  sure, 
and  without  waste. —  tV.  B'dlinglon,  Osicestry. 

Foot-rot  in  Sheep. —  Caution. — "Wliile  your  readers' 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  disease  of  foot-rot  in 
sheep,  when  either  house-fed  or  kept  in  a  damp  situation 
for  any  length  of  time,  I  would  beg  to  offer  a  caution  to 
shepherds,  and  others  looking  after  the  animals,  when  so 
affected.  If  any  of  the  matter  of  foot-rot  come  in  contact 
with  a  sore  or  abraded  surface  on  the  hand  or  other  part 
of  the  body  of  a  person  tending  tlie  animal,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  a  violent  inflammation  and  rapid  mortification  of 
the  part, — a  disease  termed  by  medical  men  gangrenous 
inflammation.  A  shepherd  in  this  neighbourhood  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  this  cause  lately,  and  the  disease  was 
only  arrested  by  burning  out  the  whole  affected  part. 
The  mode  of  treating  sheep  when  labouring  under  foot- 
rot  here,  is  to  clean  the  parts  diseased,  and  apply  the 
strongest  nitrous  acid  carefully  with  a  straw,  or  glass  rod. 
This  very  soon  conquers  the  disease.  Those  animals 
affected  with  the  complaint  should  be  immediately  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  as  treading  in  the  same 
footsteps  will  spread  the  disease  from  the  tainted  to  the 
fjree. — J.  L.,  Newburgh. 

Fieldbeet  v.  Mangel  JVurzel,  alias  Mangold  Wuri- 
zel. — In  the  last  Number  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
your  correspondent  "S."  coramenis  upon  "  tlie  barba- 
rous mode  often  adopted  of  spel  iug  this  name  Mangold 
"VVurtzel,"  and  pretends  to  show  that  it  should  be  called 
Mangel  AVurzel.  This  is  decidedly  exchanging  bad  for 
worse,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  explanation  : — 
The  word  Mangold  signifies  Beet,  and  is  applied  in  Ger- 
many to  Leaf-beet  (Betacicla,  L.),  which  is  grown  in  gar- 
dens for  the  sake  of  its  leaf-stalks,  which  are  e;. ten  like 
Seakale.  Wurizel,  or  more  correctly,  Wurzel,  signifies 
root;  Mangold  Wurzel,  therefore,  is  literally  Beetroot, 
a  name  given  to  a  -variety  of  Beta  vulgaris,  L.,  of  which 
the  Field-beet  and  Sugar-beet  are  also  varieties.  As  for 
Mangel  Wurzel,  which  literally  means  root  of  scarcity 
or  deficiency,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  this  root 
should  be  abundant  when  other  crops  have  failed.  If 
your  correspondent  "  S."  is  not  content  with  the  proper 
name  of  Fieldbeet  (however  generally  adopted  that  of 
Mangel  Wurzel  may  be),  and  if  he  should  have  a  predi- 
lection for  foreign  names,  then  let  him  import  those  of 
**  Runkelriibe,"  '*  Knolliiibe,"  or  '*  Dickiiibe,"  by  which 
the  Fieldbeet  really  goes  in  Germany  ;  as  for  that  of 
Mangel  AVurzel,  he  may  in  vain  ask  for  it  in  the  seed- 
shops  on  the  Continent.  How  the  word  Mangel  Wuizel 
came  to  be  received  in  English  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
unless  we  allow  the  usual  dose  of  distortion  in  adopting 
foreign  names.  With  regard  lo  consulting  dictionaries 
for  the  proper  translation  of  technical  or  scientific  terms, 
the  following  example  will  show  how  far  such  authorities 
can  be  depended  upon  : — The  word  Melocoton  is  applied 
in  Spanish  to  a  yellow-fleshed  cLngstone  Peach  ;  in  some 
fruit-catalogues  1  find  it  changed  to  Me'lecoton  and  Malla- 


coton  ;  in  an  English  and  German  dictionary,  I  find  the 
original  pure  Melocoton,  but  for  an  explanation  I  must 
turn  over  to  Melicotony,  where  I  see  it  translated  "a 
Quince,"  "a  Peach."  Not  satisfied  with  this  informa- 
tion, I  refer  to  a  Spanish  and  English  dictionary,  where, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  had  grown  into  "  a  Peach-tree  in- 
grafted in  a  Quince-tree!" — A  German.  [Melocoton  is 
evidently  the  S'lalum  cotoneum  of  Pliny,  which  was  our 
Quince,  whence  the  Melacotogna  of  the  Italians;  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  woolly  clingstone  Peaches  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  Quinces.] 

Remarliable  Heifer, — Mr.  Matthew  Bailey,  of  King's 
Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  killed,  on  the  7th  of  March,  a 
Slioit-horn  heifer,  in  which  the  left  kidney  with  the  fat 
attached  to  it  weighed  six  stone  and  a  half,  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone.  The  suet  was  extremely  compact  and  white,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
adhesion  to  any  of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  the  least  appear- 
ance of  disease.  The  heifer  had  been  in  the  field  without 
any  hay  during  the  winter,  till  the  middle  of  January, 
when  it  was  taken  up  and  fed  with  oilcake  and  bay  by 
Mr.  Bougbton,of  Fotheringhay.  The  weight  of  fat  on  the 
kidney  is  very  extraordinary,  especially  in  a  beast  which  had 
been  fed  so  short  a  time,  and  weighed  only  58  stone.  The 
other  kidney  had  the  usual  quantity  of  fat  upon  it,  and  the 
beast  altogether  was  in  excellent  condition. — M.  J. 
Berkley. 

Manure. — The  necessity  of  bringing  land,  which  now 
lies  fallow,  into  cultivation,  becomes  daily  more  pressing 
as  the  population  increases,  and  the  demand  for  food  is 
greater.  The  reason  for  allowing  arable  land  to  remain 
unproductive,  is  the  want  of  manure.  Cropping  the  soil 
where  it  is  well  fed  is  an  advantage,  as  it  tends  to  keep  it 
clean  and  healthy;  whereas  the  best  fallows  are  often, 
during  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  weeds,  which  require 
sustenance,  and  are  stealing  that  which  would  enrich  grain, 
and  by  so  doing  impoverish  the  land.  To  obtain  a  cheap 
and  lasting  manure  should  be  the  grand  ol>ject  of  the 
landlords  and  farmers.  The  greatest  part  of  household 
refuse  in  towns  and  villages  is  now  thrown  away  (forming 
the  very  essence  of  food  for  vegetation),  all  drains  are 
being  led  into  some  neighbouring  stream,  by  which  thou- 
sands of  pounds'  worth  of  valuable  dressing  is  carried  into 
the  sea,  and  lost  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fertilising  power  of  night-3oil  is  extraordinary,  being 
too  strong  for  any  plant  excepting  Tobacco,  for  which  it 
is  much  used  in  France.  The  question  arises.  How  can 
the  off-scourings  of  towns,  &c.  he  judiciously  collected 
for  beneficial  us-e.'*  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  save  the 
whole  drainage  of  a  populous  district,  in  consequence  of 
the  manure  being  in  a  liquid  state;  yet  by  constructing  a 
succession  of  reservoirs,  of  a  certain  depth,  the  fluid 
passing  through  these  would  deposit  a  valuable  portion  of 
matter  in  each  ;  and  they  might  be  so  connected  that  any 
one  might  be  cut  off  from  the  rest,  to  admit  of  the  solid 
substance  settled  on  the  bottom  being  cleared  out  foragri- 
cultuial  purposes.  These  receptacles  would  answer  also 
for  liquid  manure,  which  might  be  pumped  out  for  water- 
ing the  land.  On  examining  into  the  results  of  experi- 
ments tried  with  various  composts,  it  appears  tha%  in 
almost  every  instance,  good  farm-yard  dung  carries  the 
pflim  in  giving  heavy  crops,  and  afterwards  in  essentially 
benefiting  the  soil  more  than  what  may  be  termed  the  new 
manures.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  most  important  not 
to  discard  that  which  is  even  more  powerful  than  the 
common  muck-heap. — Falco)*. 

Turnip  Seed — As  the  following  method  of  treating 
Turnip  seed  has  proved  very  successful  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  flea,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it 
to  you.  A  day  or  two  before  sowing,  put  the  seed  into  a 
sieve  and  tub  of  clean  water,  and  rub  it  quite  clean  through 
the  sieve,  changing  the  water  once  or  twice  ;  dry  it  in  the 
sun  under  a  wall  or  glass,  or  before  a  fire.  A  little  flour 
of  brimstone  may  be  mixed  wiih  the  seed  while  still  damp. 
If  the  egg  of  the  Turnip  flea  is  committed  to  the  soil  wich 
the  seed,  this  is  an  effectual  preventive. — A.  B. 

Mr.  Booth,  in  the  article  "Experiments  witli  Ma- 
nures," slates  that  "  the  soil  is  a  free  light  loam,  averag- 
ing about  a  foot  in  depth  on  a  yellow  clayey  subsoil,  in- 
terspersed with  spar."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  if  he  had  told 
them  what  sort  of  spar  it  was — whether  it  was  calcareous 
spar — carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum — sulphate  of  lime,  or 
henvy  spar — sulphate  of  barytes,  &c.  If  it  was  either  of  the 
latter — barytes  perhaps — it  might  have  some  effect  upon 
the  other  sulphates  which  he  used.' — Peter  ]\Iatkenzie. 

British  Guano. — I  have  just  received  a  bag  of  sea- 
birds'  dung  from  the  Flamborough  Cl'ffs,  on  the  York- 
shire coast ;  it  is  like  the  dark  guano.  There  are  recesses 
in  ihe  rocks,  where  it  is  a  great  many  feet  deep,  where 
this  was  got ;  there  were  a  great  many  tons  got  up  last 
autumn  by  the  farmers,  who  were  going  to  try  experi- 
ments with  it,  but  the  time  has  not  come  to  know  the 
results.  If  you  would  like  to  see  a  little  of  it,  I  will  send 
it  you.  As  there  are  so  many  different  opinions  about 
guano,  you  would  have  a  chance  of  comparing  the  two 
together,  as  we  know  this  to  be  the  real  dung  of  sea- 
birds. — A  Voikshire  Subscriber.  [We  should  be  glad 
not  only  of  a  specimen,  but  of  the  results  of  its  applica- 
tion when  they  are  known.] 

Books. — Your  correspondent  "  S."  suggests  that  sports- 
men should  shoot  these  birds  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing their  crops,  to  ascertain  the  good  or  evil  which  they  do. 
I  have  frequently  requested  farmers  to  examine  the  crops 
of  every  Rook  which  they  cause  to  be  killed  ;  some  of 
them  having  done  so,  have  declared  that  they  would  never 
destroy  another.  The?e  trials,  however,  may  not  be  fully 
decisive,  because  they  will  generally  be  made  when  the 
grain  is  most  exposed,  whereas  the  birds  must  feed  all  the 
year.     Besides,  we  have  a  simple  remedy  against  any  evil 


which  ihey  may  do,  by  watching  at  seed  time,  or  near 
harvest,  when  corn  is  laid.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  never  touch  corn  when  they  can  procure  grubs, 
&:c. ;  that  is,  in  moist  weather.  Similar  observations 
will  show  that  pigeons  do  not  so  much  harm  as  many 
suppose.  They  will  sometimes  be  found  full  of  Charlock 
seed,  &c.  when  the  faimer  shoots  them  for  destroying 
his  Barley  ;  and  the  grain  which  they  may  eat  occasionally 
is  only  what  is  left  on  the  surface  (and  would  come  to 
very  little),  as  they  cannot  move  the  ground. ^£.  IV. 

Moles. — I  recollect  seeing  many  years  ago,  that  the 
tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  resolved  to  destroy 
no  more  of  these  hard-woiking  animals.  Can  you  tell 
whether  they  persevered  in  their  experiment — and  with, 
what  success  ?  In  high  farming,  without  summer  fallows, 
we  should  take  every  precaution  against  desfroying  our  best 
allies.  At  least,  let  us  try  to  distinguish  triends  from 
foes. — B.  IV.   [Can  any  one  answer  *'  B.  W.'s"  question  ^J 

Nettles  as  a  Fodder  for  Cattle. — Some  of  your  readers 
will  perh;ips  think  we  are  jesting  when  we  assure  them 
that  such  a  common  weed  as  the  Nettle  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  green  and  dry  fodder  for  their  cattle.  It 
is  much  used  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Holland, 
where  whole  fields  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is 
cut  five  or  six  times  a  year.  In  Holland  the  horse-dealers 
give  the  seeds  to  their  horses  to  make  tliem  brisk,  and  to 
give  them  a  fine  skin  ;  the  roots  are  also  extensively  used 
for  dyeing  yellow.  Nettles  either  eaten  green  or  dried  are 
considered  by  the  farmers  of  the  Continent  to  promote  the 
fat  of  horned  cuttle,  as  also  sheep  and  pigs,  and  the  seeds 
when  mixed  with  Oats  are  considered  excellent  for  hard- 
working horses  ;  it  is  a  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the 
fibres  are  manufactured  into  cordage.  In  our  own  country 
the  tender  shoots  are  often  used  as  a  pot-herb,  and  they 
are  said  to  relieve  consumption  ;  it  is  also  much  used  on 
the  Continent  as  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  it  is  some- 
times forced  in  gardens,  when  other  salads  are  scarce.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  have  made  use  of  this  plant  as 
above,  we  shall  feel  obliged  for  the  results  through  your 
pages.—*/.  McI.,  HUlsborowjh. 

Steeping  Seeds — I  have  been  not  a  little  amused  on 
perusing  the  article  on  Steeping  of  Seeds,  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Huxtable,  in  page  170  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  failures  will  happen  on 
a  first  trial  of  the  process,  as  there  are  many  contingencies 
that  will  affect  the  success  or  failure  of  it.  In  many 
instances,  at  first,  I  destroyed  the  vitality  of  seeds  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  of  quantity, 
strength  of  solution,  kc,  that  are  necessary  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  fertilising  effect.  I  expect,  however,  if  in 
health  during  the  course  of  this  spring  and  summer,  to  do 
so  ;  but,  as  yet,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  satisfied 
myself  on  these  points,  alihough  my  experiments  have  in 
this  respect  been  eminently  successful  Being  the  first, 
in  this  country  at  least,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  have  entered  a  caveat  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself  the  right 
of  manufacture,  for  sale,  of  all  fertilising  solutions  from 
salts  of  ammonia,  soda,  potass,  alumina,  silica,  magnesia, 
liquefied  guano,  &c. ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  shou'd  be 
very  glad  to  hear  of  other  experimenters  among  Agricul- 
turists who  are  trying  by  similar  means  to  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  their  own  properties  or  farms.  I 
may  soon,  perhaps,  write  you  more  fully  on  this  important 
subject;  but,  at  present,  I  have  with  difficulty  found  time 
even  to  write  you  these  few  Wn^s.  —  Juvies  Campbellf 
Dundee, 

Waste  of  Manure, — In  these  times  of  low  prices,  un- 
usual exertions  must  be  made,  and  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation  adopted.  The  soil  undoubtedly,  were  it 
cultivated  aright,  would  send  into  the  market  a  third  more 
of  the  staff  of  life  than  it  does  at  present.  To  attain  this 
desirable  object,  nothing  should  be  wasted.  The  dust 
from  the  house,  ashes  of  every  description,  soap  suds,  the 
wash  not  used  for  the  pigs, — indeed,  anything  tangible 
either  solid  or  fluid,  should  go  to  the  general  mass  of 
fructifying  materials  ;  not,  however,  placed  in  a  heap  in 
order  to  allow  the  most  nourishing  parts  to  escape,  but 
cast  into  a  large  tank  formed  out  of  the  soil,  if  stiff  and 
clayey  ;  and  if  sandy  or  loose,  the  sides  and  bottom  must 
be  bricked.  Nitrate  of  soda  on  Grass  land  answers  re- 
markably well  every  other  year,  and  brings  up  heavy 
crops.  Grazing  the  land,  or  a  dressing  from  the  dung-hill 
on  alternate  years,  keeps  the  field  in  good  heart,  provided 
it  is  judiciously  drained  ;  without  which  precaution  the 
expenditure  of  rich  dressingp,  in  anticipation  of  remune- 
rating crop*^,  is  labour  in  vain.  Companies  established  in 
all  large  towns  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  refuse, 
&c.,  and  applying  them  to  Agriculture,  offer  excellent 
speculations  to  an  overflowing  money  market,  promising 
a  certain  and  large  per  centage.  It  must  be  acknonJedged 
that  a  manure  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
is  more  beneficial  on  any  kind  of  soil  than  one  particular 
ingredient ;  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  sim- 
ple mode  of  analysis  can  be  discovered,  by  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  land  may  be  annually  ascertained. 
The  object  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  many  excellent  preparations  lately  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  to  show  that  a  superior  manure 
exists  within  the  reach  of  all  farmers  and  gardene'* 
which  is  now  permitted  to  waste  its  fragrance  unr*^ 
for. — Falcon,  Cheltenham. 

Guano  and   Turnips. — On  reading,  at  page  l**  ^l^  r"^ 
Agricultural    Gazette.,   the     statement    made    oy   John- 
Henry  Vivian,      Esq.,     M.P.,      as     chairp-"^^,**/     *'^® 
'     -  -^  -  re  of  his  Tur- 
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Swansea  Farmers'  Club,  respecting  the  fai 
nip  crop  that  had  been  manured  with  gur'°;  c  •  a  ? 
me  of  a  similar  occurrence  which  happ*'^^  ^^  ^  friend  ot 
mine  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  ''^''^^\  ^ /7'^"  ^^K 
witness.     Hearing  so  much  about  ne  wonderful  effects  ot 
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guano  as  a  manure,  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  it  for 
part  of  his  Turnip  crop;  and  not  knowing  anything  of  its 
nature,  or  of  the  mode  of  using  it,  he  thought  the  best 
plan  he  could  adopt  was  to  sow  the  guano  and  Turnip- 
seed  witli  the  Turnip  drill,  in  the  same  way  as  when 
bones  are  used.  He  accordingly  did  so  ;  and  after  wait- 
ing for  some  lime,  he  wondered  why  no  Turnips  made 
their  appearance,  as  they  were  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
field.  On  examining  the  drill?,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  t'.ie  seed  had  chipped,  and  made  an  effort  to 
grow,  but  had  afterwards  shrivelled  up.  Others,  again, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  kiln-diied,  and  lost  their  vege- 
tative power.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  guano  was 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  most  heartily  was 
it  and  every  other  new  kind  of  manure  abused.  Nothing, 
in  his  opinion,  would  ever  surpass  good  old  farm-yard 
manure,  and  anybody  might  have  his  share  of  guano  for 
■what  he  cared  about  it.  Happening  to  ride  past  at  the 
time  my  friend  had  made  this  unfortunate  discovery,  I 
recommended  liim  to  have  the  part  of  the  field  harrowed 
afresh  and  sown  again,  by  way  of  experiment — for  I  ought 
to  observe,  lie  had  applied  the  guano  at  the  rate  of  rather 
more  than  3  cwt.  per  acre.  He  adopted  my  suggestion, 
and,  singular  enough,  in  the  course  of  some  days,  the 
Turnips  which  had  been  sown  broadcast  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  rows  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  otlier, 
marking  as  distinctly  as  possible  the  lines  where  the  drill 
had  deposited  the  guano  in  the  first  sowing.  In  due  time, 
the  intermediate  spaces  were  horse-hoed,  and  the  Turnip- 
rows  thinned  to  a  proper  distance.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed their  luxuriance.  Although  sown  nearly  three 
■weeks  later  than  the  main  crop,  they  soon  overtook  them, 
and  became  far  superior  in  every  respect — so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general  remark  in  the 
parish.  Hence  I  think  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  in  the  use  of  guano,  and  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  Gardcjiers'  Chronicle,  Vol.  iii.  p.  383, 
iJiat  il  should  never  be  applied  in  contact  zvilh  seeds,  as 
it  kills  the  embryo  in  germination. — M.  E.  H. 
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KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETYofENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  \Vednesday  last,  the  2rth  of  March, 
present,  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Col.  Hender- 
son (Mayor  of  Southampton),  R.  Westbrook,  Baker,  Esq.  ; 
J.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  J.  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  \V.  R. 
Browne,  Esq.;  F.  Burke,  Esq.;  J.  W,  Bury,  Esq.; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  L.  Cooke,  Esq.;  C.  Cure,  Esq.; 
E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  T.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell,  and  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — 

Child,  AVilliam,  Vernham  Manor,  Andover,  Hants. 

Fletcher,  Alexander,  Milbrook,  Southampton. 

Coupland,  J.,  Sau'hampton. 

Perrj',  Juhn  Watliugton,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Perry,  Richard,  IR^  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

HuSi^ey,  Edward,  Scotney  Castle,  Lambcrhurst,  Kent. 

Kerriion,  Edward  Clarence,  Stauhope-st.,  Mayl'air. 

Holloway,  Horatio,  Marchwood,  Southampton. 

SpeariDg,  John  B.,  Chilton,  Hungerford,  Berks. 

KitsoD,  Rev.  Robert,  Dean  Vicarage,  Ashbnrton,  Devon. 

Btnt,  Major  John,  Wexham  Lodge,  Slough,  Bucks. 

Milner,  William,  Nunappleton,  Tadca&ter,  Yorkshire. 

MacNiven,  Charles,  Periyifield,  Oxtcd,  Surrey, 

Kewbery,  Charles,  Godstcne,  Surrey. 

Ileardmore,  John,  Uplands,  Farcham,  Hants. 
The  names  of  15  candidates  for  election  at  the  next  meeting 
■were  then  read. 

TusSAC  Grass. — Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H., 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  reply 
to  an,  application  which  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  members  of  tlie  Society,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  in  the  Journal  (vol.  iv.  part  i.  page  17)  of 
an  esirjct  from  Governor  Moody's  Despatches  to  Lord 
Stanley,  having  reference  to  the  Dactylis  cespitosa,  or 
Tussac  Grass,  growing  on  Peat  bogs  in  the  Falkland- 
Islands,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  small  portions 
of  the  seed  for  trial,  favoured  the  Council  with 
the  following  communication  on  the  subject :  —  "I 
should  be  but  too  happy,  were  it  in  my  power,  to  send  you 
seeds  or  plants  of  the  Tussac  Grass.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  living  on  their  arrival  in  England,  but  they  soon 
sickened  and  died.  Tlie  seed,  to  a  great  exfent,  has  been 
given  away  and  sown  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  in  all  kinds  of 
situations,  but  not  a  single  grain  has  germinated  anywhere. 
Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  b:Iieve  that,  in  such  a  climate  as 
that  of  the  Falklands,  and  with  a  great  disposition  to 
increase  by  the  roots,  the  Tussac  seldom  produces  perfect 
seeds  ;  not  always,  certainly,  because  while  my  son  was 
with  the  Governor  there,  he  raised  seeds  in  the  Govern- 
ment garden.  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  introducing  it.  I 
Lave  a  Ward's  Plant-case  now  in  the  Falklands,  and  have 
given  instructions  to  have  good  tufts  of  the  Grass  with 
roota  planted  in  this  CFise,  and  cslahlished  before  the  box 
13  sent  home.  Should  I  be  successful,  you  may  rely  upon 
it  I  shall  not  forget  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society." 
The  Council  ordered  their  bcht  thanks  to  be  returned  to 
Sir  William  Hooker  for  this  communication. 

Bone  Sawdust. — MesBrs.  G.  W.  Lees  and  Co.,  of  17, 
Flett-itreet,  tranhmitted  to  the  Council  a  box  of  tawdust 
obtained  from  bone  by  means  of  the  lathe,  in  the  ordinary 
proccHS  of  butlon-rnaking.  The  tiO'.indiicss  of  the  material 
Deccftsarily  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  favourable 
state  of  div'sion  into  vfhicli  it  vraH  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  turning,  ltd  thern  to  infer  thit  a  greater  uniformity 
would  attend  the  application  of  b^ncB  ub  a  manure  under 
tbeic  c/jnditions,  and  a  greater  produce  result  from  their 
Action,  than  when  employed  in  their  impure  or  imperfectly 
reduced  slate:  and  they  accordingly  had  received  from 
members  of  the  Society  residing  in  iiampshirc  and  Hi-it- 


fordshire  comparative  results  of  experiments  which  fully 
corroborated  their  opinion.  Mr.  Fowlie,  agent  of  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  Bart,,  M.P.  of  Hursley  Park,  near 
Winchester,  had  found  the  bone  saw-dust  applied  to  tur- 
nips far  superior  to  any  other  manure  he  had  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose;  and  Mr.  Heard,  of  S':.  Margaret's,  near 
\^''are,  states  :  *'  Two  tons  and  a  half  of  the  bone  saw- 
dust were  ap[)lied  upon  10  acres  for  turnips.  The  crop 
was  excellent.  The  "rest"  paitofihe  field,  15  acres,  was 
manured  in  the  usual  way  with  farni-yard  manure,  and 
the  crop  was  an  entire  failure,  after  sowing  even  a  third 
time.  The  fly  did  not  attack  the  part  done  wiihthe  bone 
saw-dust,  but  totally  destroyed  the  plant  where  the  farm- 
yard manure  was  used." 

Boxes,  Guano,  and  Ashes Mr.  Slaney,  of  Walford 

Manor,  near  Shrewsbury,  communicated  to  the  Council 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  a  member  of 
the  Society,  residing  at  Oonerville,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
in  his  exi)eriments  on  artificial  manures,  especially  on  bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  embodied  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  that  gentleman  to  the  members  of  Wellington 
Farmers'  Club,  and  at  their  request  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  a  small  nominal  price  by  Sirapkin,  Marshall,  o: 
Co.,  London.  Mr.  Eyton  having  detailed  various  expe- 
riments made  by  other  parlies,  proceeds  to  those  insti- 
tuted by  himself,  and  which  are  of  a  very  interesting 
character.  "The  manures  and  mixtures  of  manures  1 
tried,"  says  Mr,  Eyton,  "  are  calculated  per  acre.  The 
Turnip-;,  "which  were  Skirving's  Swedes,  were  mildewed, 
or  probably  the  crops  would  have  been  larger.  The 
Idrgest  crop  is  that  raised  upon  guano  and  wood-ashes, 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  pounds  four  shillings,  per 
acre,  or  at  three  half-pence  for  each  bushel  of  Turnips  ; 
the  cheapest,  that  raised  upon  bone-dust  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  at  an  expense  of  eight  shillings  and  five- 
pence  half-penny  per  acre.  Both  guano  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  were  tried  by  themselves,  and  also  mixed  with 
gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  220103.  to  the  acie  ;  where  the 
gypsum  was  applied  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  crop 
was  worse  than  where  the  muriate  of  ammonia  was  applied 
alone  ;  where  gypsum  was  applied  witli  guano,  the  crop 
was  only  better  by  six  cwts.  in  the  acre  than  where  none 
was  applied,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  vicinity 
of  a  drain.  We  may  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  conclude, 
that  gypsum  is 'no  manure  for  Turnips,  whatever  it  may 
be  for  Clover  and  other  crops.  I  confess,  I  am  much 
puzzled  by  this  result,  as  from  an  analysis  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  field,  by  the  IMessrs.  Blunt,  of  Shrewsbury,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  contains  merely  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  gypsum  ;  from  which  I  should,  until  these  experiments 
were  tried,  have  supposed  that  gypsum  would  have  had  a 
powerful  effect.  Muriate  of  ammonia  does  not  appear  to 
answer  well  in  the  quantity  used,  and  if  larger  quantities 
were  applied,  it  v/ould  be  too  expensive  for  the  farmer. 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Description  of  Manure. 

Cost  per 
Acre. 

Weight  of 

Cropper 

Acre. 

ll 

fllisibs.    of    niurlare   bfi 
J.      ammoniaj  220lbs.  of  [■ 
(.     gypsum       .        .        .) 

;.   a. 

i. 

Tons  Cwt. 

Bsh-     d. 

I. 

1    10 

U 

7 

1* 

154 

2.-S 

II. 

33ii  lbs.  of  guano 

I    13 

0 

15 

I 

ma 

H 

III. 

J  165  lbs.   of  muriate    of\ 
i     ammonia    .        .        . ) 

1     6 

6 

8 

16 

mh 

n 

IV. 

f  3301bs.  of  guano  ;  2201bs.  \ 
\     of  gypsum  .        .        .J 
/■330  ibs.  of  guano  ;    \].\ 
i      bushelsof wood-ashes  > 
(     at  Is.  per  bushel         .} 

1  17 

5 

15 

143 

3<64 

li 

V. 

■i     4 

(J 

17 

Ti 

423.( 

li 

(  165  lbs.    of    muriate  ofj 
-!      ammonia;  11  bushels  [- 
I.    of  wood,  ashes    .       .) 

VI. 

1  17 

6 

14 

10? 

3fl,'-, 

It! 

(  1322    gallons  of  liquid"! 

VII. 

J.      manure  (consisting  of  V 
i     urine  and  soapsuds)  .J 
r  00  lbs.  of  bones;  S^qts.! 

U 

94 

2611 

VIII. 

j      or  33  lbs.  of  sulphuric  1 
1      acid  ;  550  gallons    of  [ 
,     water 

0     8 

5J 

14 

0 

340J 

04 

IX. 

■134  lbs.  of  hone-dnst    .     . 

1     I 

7* 

14 

19.? 

308 

n 

*'  In  the  above  calculation,  fractional  parts  are  not  in- 
cluded :  the  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  subsoil.  I  was 
told  by  a  former  tenant  of  the  field,  that  it  would  not 
grow  Turnips  j  it  was,  however,  drained  shortly  before  the 
Turnips  were  sown. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  soil  were  found  to  contain  : 

Water 11  parts 

Silica  (or  sand) 70    „ 

Alumina  (or  clay)  15    „ 

Red  oxide  of  Iron Ij  » 

Carbonate  of  Lime 1^  „ 

(Loss)  .        , 1     „ 

A  trace  of  Sulphate  of  Lhnc,  in  weight  \     

not  appreciable.  J 

100 

"The  proportion  of  silica  is  that  yielded  by  the  soil  after 
the  largest  stones  or  pebbles  had  been  removed  from  it. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  the  17th  May,  Itll^i,  and  the  Tur- 
nips pulled  and  weighed  on  the  22d  of  November.  The 
plants  all  came  up  together  ;  nor  was  there  any  percept- 
ible difference  in  their  appearance  on  the  27th  of  May  j 
on  the  lltli  of  June,  No.  IL  appeared  to  take  liic  lead  ; 
I.,  VU.,  MWl.  looking  tlie  worst,  and  being  more  back- 
ward than  the  others.  On  the  20th  of  June  they  were 
horoc  and  hand-hoed  ;  Nos.  IX.,  X.,  VIII.,  IV,,  and  V., 
were  equal  in  appearance  toNo.  IL;  on  the  21bt  July, 
No.  V.  looked  beat,  and  No,  L  worst  of  all."  Mr.  Slaney 
then  proceeded  to  call  the  atlcntinn  of  Ihc  Council  to  the 
comparative  co-.t  of  the  diffiircnt  manures  tried  by  Mr. 
Eyton,  and  utated  in  the  Table  just  read  to  them,  from 
wliich  it  appeared  that  the  bonce  and  sulphuric  acid  coat 
only  one  farthing  per  buHhcl  on  the  Turnips  grown  ; 
whilat  the  other  tuariurcB  coHt  from  three  to  ten  times  as 
much.     The  soil  on  which  they  were  raised  wuh  a  tolerably 


light  loam,  and,  as  Mr.  Eyton  stated,  had  been  recently 
drained.  The  bones  used  were  ground  into  powder,  and 
were  the  fine  siftings  from  collections  of  bones.  Thia 
bone-powder  being  put  into  an  earthenware  vessel, 
a  small  quantify  of  water  was  first  poured  over  it,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  then  added  ;  when  the  whole  mixture 
was  stirred  with  a  stick,  until  the  bone-powder  was  entirely- 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  being  diluted  with  more  water, 
was  ready  for  use.  It  was  applied  to  the  land  as  liquid 
manure,  either  by  means  of  a  common  watering  pan,  or 
tlie  distributing  trough  of  a  liquid-manure  cart,  care  being 
taken  that  the  liquid  should  fall  on  the  rows  of  Turnips 
just  sown.  This  process,  Mr.  Slaney  understood,  was 
repeated  after  the  plants  came  up  ;  and  in  submitting  this 
brief  statement  of  Mr.  Eyton's  experiments  to  the  Council, 
he  trusted  tliat  the  interesting  results  obtained  might  sti- 
mulate other  members  of  the  Society  to  extend  the  inquiry 
to  other  artificial  manures,  with  a  view  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  economical  application  and  practical  value. — 
Mr.  Davenport,  of  Capesthorne,  near  Congleton,  Cheshire^ 
fully  corroborated  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Slaney,  ia 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acidandbone-dustshould  be  conducted  ;andassomedan('er 
to  the  inexperienced  operator  was  to  be  apprehended,  from, 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  desirable  that 
great  care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  effect  the  solution  oS 
the  bones,  but  also  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  so  cautious 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  accidental  ejectment  from  the 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  chemical  action. 
With  regard  to  the  abstract  value  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bones  as  a  manure,  he  adduced  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ness,  of  Manchester,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  who 
had  been  delivering  a  lecture  or  two  in  Cheshire  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  as  unfavourable  to  its  exclusive  use  ; 
for,  although  it  was  no  doubt  a  powerful  and  excellent 
restorer  of  land,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
and  efficient  manure  for  rotation  of  crops,  unless  combined 
with  other  substances.  — Mr.  Davenport  pieferred  bone 
manure  in  a  dry  concrete  form  to  its  being  in  the  state  of 
liquid  solution  ;  and  had  found  a  mixture  of  half  a  ton  of 
bone-powder,  and  two  hundred-weight  of  guano  answer 
extremely  well.  The  African  guano  just  imported  was 
offered  at  3/.  per  ton  less  in  price  than  the  Ptruviaa 
guano,  but  he  understood  that  it  contained  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  amount  of  water  in  its  composition. 
Mr.  Townshend  Mainwaring,  M.P.,  of  Marchivial  'Hall, 
near  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  stated  that  with  him  the 
application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  had  been  at- 
tended with  decided  injury  rather  th  in  advantage  to  his 
crops  ;  a  result,  he  had  since  learned,  occasioned  pro- 
bably by  the  bones  employed  being  left  in  fragments  of 
too  large  a  size,  and  consequently  not  in  a  state  to  be  at 
once  subject  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  as  their  solvent  ;  his  land  having  thus  not  only 
lost  the  advantage  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  the 
bones,  but  received,  on  the  contrary,  the  injury 
of  a  strong,  corrosive,  and  unneutralised  acid. — Mr. 
John  Raymond  Barker,  of  Fairford-park,  Glouces- 
tershire, communicated  the  results  of  two  experiments  he 
tried  last  year  on  the  effects  of  ashes,  both  singly  and 
mixed  with  guano,  on  the  growth  "of  Swedish  Turnips. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  by  applying  a  mixture  of 
40  bushels  'of  coal-ashes,  and  20  bushels  of  wood-ashes, 
per  acre,  to  a  bad  piece  of  heavy  land,  sown  with 
Skirving's  Purple-top  Swede,  drilled  in  rows  18  inches 
apart.  The  Turnips,  on  being  cleared  of  their  tops 
and  tails,  were  weighed,  and  found  to  give  an  average  of 
39  tons,  15  cwt.  to  the  acre.  The  other  experiment  was 
made  in  a  field  of  good  lightland,  manured  with  25  bushels 
of  coal-ashes,  and  1  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  and  sown 
with  Skirving's  Purple-top,  in  rows  27  inches  apart.  In. 
this  experiment  the  Turnips  were  much  larger  than  in  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Barker  expressed  his  regret  that  the  result 
had  not  been  weighed,  as  the  crop  was,  without  exception,, 
the  finest  he  had  ever  witnessed,  the  Turnips  being  of 
excellent  qualitj',  and  of  immense  size. 

Destruction  of  Insects. — Mr.  Read,  of  Regent 
Circus,  Piccadilly,  had  leave  given  him  to  submit  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Council  his  garden  syringes  for  throwing 
currents  of  aqueous  vapour  or  narcotic  fumes  over  the 
surfaces  of  trees  and  plants  infested  with  noxious  insects, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  their  bloom  or  foliage.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  nozzles  of  the  syringes, 
the  currents  could  be  directed  to  any  given  point  without 
inconvenience  to  the  operator  ;  and  water  being  intro- 
duced into  the  syringe  in  its  liquid  state,  passed  out 
through  the  nozzle  as  vapour  or  mist,  settling  on  the 
plants  as  the  gentle  dew.  Mr.  Read  had  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  for  the  favour  of  this  inspection. 

Southampton  Meeting. — Colonel  Henderson,  Mayor 
of  Southampton,  laid  before  the  Council  copies  of  the 
various  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Local  Committee 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  with  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  various  sites  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  meeting ;  along  with  a  Surveyor's  plan  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  tn  erect  the  pavilion. 
Those  documents  were  received  with  thanks,  and  referred 
to  the  general  Southampton  Committee. 

Phizes  for  Essays. — Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  that  he 
should  move,  at  the  next  monthly  Council,  "  That  Silver 
Medals  should  be  grunted  to  the  authors  of  Ksaaya  not 
entitled  to  a  first  jirize,  but  which  arc  yet  thought  by  the 
Judges  to  be  worthy  of  commendation  ;  all  such  Essays 
to  remain  the  exclusive  projierty  of  the  Society,  and  to  bo 
made  use  of  in  such  manner  as  the  Society  may  tinnk 
proper."  . 

'J'he  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  Britifllj. 
Guiana  transmitted  a  copy  of  their  proposed  laws  and 
regulutiona;  Mr.  Sproulcof  Dubhn,  copien  of  hm  i^saujj 
on  the  Growth  and   Maaiigemcnt  of  Flux  m  Ireluud  ;, 
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:and  Mr.  C.  M.  Willich,  a  copy  of  the  annual  Supplement 
to  his  "  Tithe  Commutation  Tables  :  "—for  all  which 
thanks  were  ordered.  The  Council  then  adjourned  to 
Wednesday  Ee.\t,  the  3rd  of  April. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 
Mar.  21. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary laid  on  the  table  the  report  of  the  sub- committee,  on 
Teclaiming  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  essay  or 
report  of  Wm.  Steuart  Trench,  Esq.,  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  Society's  medal.  The  report,  which  was  prepared 
by  Acheson  Lyle,  Wm.  Sherrard,  and  Wm.  Jones  Arm- 
strong, Esqrs.,  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  and  stated 
that  tiiey  considered  the  claimant  fully  entitled  to  the 
medal,  for  the  spirited  and  enterprising  way  in  which  he 
had  executed  the  work,  and  also  deserving  of  considerable 
praise  for  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated 
in  the  report  itself.  They  felt,  however,  that  it  was  de- 
ficient in  some  respects,  particularly  as  regards  the 
different  items  of  expenditure  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
report,  together  witli  the  observations  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, were  ordered  to  be  referred  back  to  Mr.  Trench, 
to  make  such  observations  by  way  of  notes  and  com- 
mentaries as  he  should  desire,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
the  more  valuable  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions this  year.  A  letter  was  read  from  Thomas  Butler, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  sub-committee  for  perusing  the  Essays 
on  Manures,  stating  that  he  had  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Blacker  and  IMr.  Coddington,  who 
were  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they 
were  inclined  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  "  no  merit"  upon 
the  different  productions  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  their  decision.  It  appeared  that  the  Society  had 
only  hilherto  offered  a  silver  medal  for  essays  and  literary 
productions  of  the  kind,  which  had  completely  failed  in 
producing  anything  valuable  or  worthy  of  publication  ; 
and  that  it  was  most  desirable,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society 
would  allow  it,  that  some  more  substantial  prizes  in  money 
should  be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  valuable 
information  upon  the  subjects  more  directly  connected 
with  Ireland,  and  of  giving  them  general  publicity  among 
the  farming  classes. 

FARMERS'  CLUB. 
Cardiff. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club,  held 
-on  the  3d  inst.,  Mr.  David  in  the  Chair,  the  subject  for 
-discussion,  adjourned  from  last  meeting,  was  On  Road- 
making,  and  the  Advantages  of  Turnpike  Roads  to  the 
Agricultural  Interests.  The  chairman  said  that  few 
farmers  were  fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  hauling  required 
on  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  especially  if  it  were  an  arable 
one ;  this  item  of  labour  is  greatly  reduced  by  having  a 
.good  hard  road  to  go  over.  He  himself  had  not  believed 
it  was  so  extensive  until  he  had  made  the  calculation  he 
held  in  his  hand,  which  he  should  be  happy  to  submit  to 
the  meeting,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  it  corrected, 
if  they  thought  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
suppose  that  a  farmer  had  to  lime- 
so  acres,  at  7  tons  per  acre 140  tons. 

Lime-coal  required  60 

20  acres  of  Turnips  d«n^ed  at  20  tons  per  acre  .  400 

60  acres  of  Corn,  of  all  sorts,  to  be  harvested  and 

stacked,  at  4  tons  per  acre 240 

40  acres  of  Hay,  ditto,  at  1  ton  per  acre      .        .        .40 
Half  tlieTurnips  to  be  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  or 

hauled  oft"  the  field — 10  acres,  at  15  tons  per  acre  150 
5  acres  of  Potatoes,  at  6  tons  per  acre  .  .  .30 
Corn  to  market,  crop  of  60  acres,  at  1800  bushels,  at 

561bs.  per  bushel,  45  tons— just  say  only        .     .    40 
Haulage  of  stones  off  Clover,  also  for  draining,  mate- 
rials for  repairs,  artificial  manures,  &c.        .        .100 

Total    1200 

Few  of  them,  perhaps,  had  imagined  that  the  operations 
he  had  stated  required  so  much  labour  in  hauling,  and  a 
moderate  size  farmer  would  have  all  these  operations  to 
perform  ;  therefore,  he  believed  he  had  made  out  that 
road-:naking  was  an  object  of  importance  to  the  occupier 
of  land  in  general,  yet  the  bye-roads  in  this  country  were, 
in  general,  in  the  worst  condition  possible — often  almost 
impassable — and  this  in  a  country  abounding  in  the  best 
materials,  most  of  our  roads  passing  over  a  lime-stone 
rock.  He  believed  he  might  safely  say  that  more  money 
was  wasted  on  the  small  parish  roads  in  this  county  than 
on  any  other  operation  connected  with  the  farm. — Mr. 
AVatson  said  that  drainage  was  a  most  important  point  to 
be  attended  to.  He  had  recently  witnessed  the  beneficial 
effects  of  drains  under  a  road  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
The  road,  which  was  a  very  public  one,  was  always  wet  in 
the  centre.  He  had  recommended  an  underground  drain, 
and  since  this  had  been  done  it  had  been  always  dry  and 
firm. — Mr.  Evan  W.  David  bore  testimony  to  the  good 
effect  of  drains  through  the  centre  of  roads  on  swampy 
land,  having  seen  a  piece  of  road  at  Deanston,  in  Stirling- 
shire, which  had  been  treated  in  that  way  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith.  This  was  done  as  an  experiment,  the 
portion  adjoining  having  been  dealt  with  quite  similar  in 
other  respects.  When  he  (Mr.  D.)  examined  tlie  road 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  two  portions. 
The  part  drained  was  sound  and  good,  while  the  other 
was  in  ruts  and  pools.  —  Abridged  from  the  Cardiff 
Advertiser. 


Thorough  Drainage  in  Principle  and  Practice,  as 
applied  to  a  Dead  Level.  By  Johu  Clarke.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.  pp.  46. 
This  is  a  very  neatly  got  up  pamphlet,  describing  the 
present  condition  of  the  alluvial  and  free  land  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  practical  details  of  modes  of  drainage  ap- 
plicable to  so  flat  a  country.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
landed  proprietors  and  others  connected  with  these  dis- 


tricts, and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  extensively  read  by  them. 
It  contains  tables  of  the  expenses  connected  with  different 
kinds  of  drainage  under  various  circumstances,  and  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the  principles 
on  which  their  efficiency  depends.  It  is  drawn  up  on  a 
very  complete  plan,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  be  an 
extensively  useful  little  work  on  the  subject. 


Miscellaneous. 

Trenching  with  the  Spade. — An  experiment,  that  was 
made  in  trenching  last  year,  was  attended  with  the  following 
results.  The  field  was  about  five  acres ;  the  soil  a  strong 
clay.  The  tenant  had  refused  to  plough  it  again,  as  he 
said  it  would  not  bear  a  corn  crop.  It  was  double-trenched 
in  the  manner  mentioned.  The  price  of  the  trenching 
was  10c?.  a  rod  of  seven  and  a  half  yards,  which  amounted 
to  3/.  Il5.  10(i^.  the  acre.  A  tolerable  crop  of  Oats  followed 
this  management,  perhaps  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
loads  per  acre.  The  grasses  which  have  succeeded  them 
are  rich  and  luxuriant  to  a  degree  ;  and  what  the  most 
striking  circvimstance  is,  that  one  butt,  by  some  mistake, 
having  been  omitted  being  sown,  the  difference  on  this  is 
most  remarkable,  there  being  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a 
good  grass  root  upon  it,  and  little  else  but  thistles  or  the 
coarsest  weeds, — Rawstorne's  Remarks  on  Lancashire 
Farming. 

N'otices  to  Correspondents. 

RunAL   Chehiistrv,   By  Edward   Solly,   Esq.,   F.R.S.,  Esperi- 

mental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  LonLion,  Hon. 

Mem.  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 

Gnrdeiiers'  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 

Booksellers,  price  45.  6rf. 
Gas-watkr.— (?oi'if». — Next  week. H.  H. — The  quantity  you 

may  apply  depends  on  its  quality,  which  is  various.      Mr. 

Payntcr,  of  Cornwall,  spread  400  gallons  per  acre  undiluted, 

with  benefit.     Apply  it  now. 
Guano. — A  Yuimg  Fayjner.—A'pp'iy  two  or  three  cwt.  per  acre, 

according  as  it  appears  to  ba  required,  and  mix  it  well  with  a 

lot  of  earth  before  spreading. 
Italian  Rvechass.— Gou^ji.— Sow  about  ij  bushel  per  acre. 
LiaiE. — A  Nottinghamshire  Subscriber. — Apply  the  lime  on  the 

Wlieat  stubble  in  autumn.    Thistles  will  ultimately  die  out  if 

you  cut  them  off  whenever  they  appear. 
Liquid  Manure. — Anglus. — 7ou  had  better  put  sulphuric  acid, 

till  effervescence  ceases,  into  the  tank,  before  throwing  the 

water  over  the  manure  heap. 
Mangold  Wurtzicl. — Vr.B. — Always  use  fresh,  i.  e.  last  year's 

seed.    That  of  the  year  before  will  rarely  sprout. 
Nitrate  of    Soda.— S.    L.   J?.— Apply  to  Mr.    Fothergill,  who 

reports  for  us  the  state  of  the  manure  market. 
Old  Mortar. — i4;/?/m.— It  will  do  very  well  to  mix  it  with  road 

scrapings  and  a  small  portion  of  salt. 
Pics. — .4.  H.  is  desirous  of  knowing  where  he  can  hear  of  a 

thorough- bred  breed  of  Neapolitan  Pigs. 
Sheepskin, — EconomtHt.—  So&'k.  the  skin  in  tan-water  in  a  tub 

for  two  months ;  and  if  you  first  dip  it  in  lime-water  for  a  short 

time,  it  will  acquire  a  red  colour.     Your  best  plan  is  to  send  It 

to  the  tan-yard. 
Tallow  Refuse.— .i^k  Impi-over. ~Yoa  had  better  break  it  small 

and  moisten  it  in  a  heap.    Decomposition  will  soon  ensue,  and 

you  may  then  mix  it  wilh  a  quantity  of  farm-yard  or  other 

bulky  manure.    The  compost  will  be  valuable. 
Whitfield.— Querfsi.— No  Report  for  1S43  has  been  published. 

We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  experiment  you 

allude  to. 
*:f.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  toolate. 


SMITHFIELD.  Monday,  March  25.— Per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Herefords,  &&  33  8  to -13  0  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  Is  0  to  43  4 
Best  Short  Hotns  -  -  3  -1  3  8  ,  Best  LonR-wooh  -  -  3  10  4  2 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  0  3  ■!  Eivus  and  second  quality  3  4  3  8 
Calves       -       -        -       -    4    0      4    8  I  Pifis  -        -        -        -3440 

Beasts,  2900;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,e-I0  j  Calves,  75;  Pigs,  330. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  continues  good.  The  trade  is, heavy,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  our  highest  quotations.  The  best  Scots  are,  however, 
making  4s,  but  it  must  be  a  very  good  selling  Shore-horn  to  make  Ss  8d— the 
more  general  price  for  this  description  is  3s  Cd.  We  have  several  more  Sheep 
to-day,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  price ;  the  best  Downs  sell  heavily  at 
4s  'Id,  and  for  the  most  selling  Longwools  -Is  2d  is  the  very  top.  We  observe 
more  shorn  Sheep  to-day,  hut  trado  for  them  is  heavy,  at  from  3b  2d  to  3s  6d 
per  albs.  Xaml)  is  more  in  demand,  at  from  5s  8d  to  63  4d  for  small  ones  of  good 
quality.    Veal  trade  is  very  heavy,  at  lower  prices.     Pork  also  is  lower. 

Friday,  March  29, 
Since  Monday,  the  trade  at  the  dead  marketshas  been  so  bad,  that  tliere  aro 
very  few  buyers  here  to-day.  We  have  in  to-day  several  that  v^ere  left  over 
from  nionday,  and  a  fair  supply  of  fresh  Beasts,  but  an  exceedingly  small 
demand;  a  great  many  cannot  be  sold  at  all ;  what  sales  are  effected  scarcely 
support  Monday's  prices.  A  prime  little  Scot  is  worth  about  4s,  but  the  very 
best  Short-horns  not  more  than  3s. 6d.  Sheep  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the 
demand  is  so  limited  that  a  great  many  remain  unsold  ;  the  very  best  Downs 
support  Monday's  price,  but  other  qualities,  in  what  few  are  sold,  suffer  a 
reduction  of  quite  2d  per  8  lbs.  There  are  several  shorn  Shp.ep  ;  the  trade  for 
them  is  eTcessively  bad.  Lamb  is  the  only  trade  in  which  there  is  any  life, 
there  being  an  increased  demand,  and  rather  shorter  supply;  small  selling 
ones  are  making  from  6s  4d  toCs  3d,  large  ones  from  53  4d  to  Gs  per  8  lbs.  Veal 
trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  the  very  best  scarcely  makes  43  8d-  Fork  is  rather 
lower. 

Bea3la,734;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3780;  Calves,  133;  Pigs,3l6. 

41,  WestSmithfield. 


Canary       -         -        per  qr     52s  to  553 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    66 

Clover,  Ked,  English         -    64 


SEEDS,  FniDAY,  March  29. 


76 


eign 


76 


_      White,  English     -  84 

—           Foreign      -  81  105 

Coriander    -        .        -        -  12  18 

Hempseed              -    per  last  34  36 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr  ^  — 

_    Baltic       .        .       -  —  — 

Cake3,Eng.per  1000  10/53  lOIlO 


LinseedCakes.Foreign.p.ton  5/  to  71  lOs 

Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.        53  ■  g 

—  Superfine    „        -      6  8 

—  Brown  „  ,  14  j5 
Rapeseod,  English,per]ast  2-il  2St 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  _ 
Sainfoin        -        -        .        .  _ 


Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    _ 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
IvisaHFosn  and  Las. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  March  29. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    70s  to  76s  I  Clover       •    90s  to  100s  I  Straw        -    253  to  33s 
Inferior  -         -    68        05  i  | 

John  Coopbh,  Salesman. 
CuMBEHLAND  MARKET,  March  29. 
SuperiorMeadowHay70ato76s  I  Superior  Clover   DCstoloSsI  Straw 203  to  33s 
Interior  -       -    60       66   |  Inferior        ,,86         90   ) 

JosnuA.  Baksh,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  March  29. 

Hay         -     r-        -    503  to  60s  I  Clover         -    803  to  95s  I  Straw        -    SSs  to  32s 

—  fine       f  -        -    63        70         —        fine     100      105    | 


HOPS,  FaiDAY,  March  29. 

TnK  Hop  Market  is  firm,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  as,  beside  the  small 
stock  on  hand,  the  Parliameniury  Returns  just  published  show  a  decrease  in 
the  Hop -plantations  of  5<i4  acres,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Malt  made 
of  J80,748  quarters  in  ihc  year  1843,  as  compared  with  1812.  Present  prices  :— . 
Midi  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/Os  to  lO/lOs  f  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    6/— sloGi   8a 

Choice  ditto       -         -  11     0      _  —  Choice  ditto      -        -    6  12  -_ 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.       6    0        6  15       Farnham       -        -        -    9    9      10  10 
_  Choice  ditto  _   -        -    7    0      ——I 

Fattbndbk  &  Smith,  Hop-Factora; 


60    57 


4S    5-1 


MARK  LANE,  FttiDAT,  Marco  29. — There  are  no  fresh  arrivals 
of  KngUsh  Wheat,  and  the  parcels  lelt  over  sell  at  rather  lower 
prices  than  on  Monday.  Free  Foreign  is  a  slow  sale,  and  scarcely 
matiitaiQs  that  day's  rates.  In  Bonded  there  is  notliing  doing;. — 
Malting  Barley  continues  in  demand. — Beans  and  Peas  are 
unaltered  in  value. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  Oats. 

RRITISII,  PER  iniPERIAL  QUARTER.  fi.     S,  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     White    46     56 

. Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polands 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed 

Irish Feed 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     289  to333  Chevalier 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 

Hertford  and  Esses  

It  ye 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and    new  22  to  23  Tick 

PiReon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  35         Winds, 

Peas,  White  .       •        .    30  to  34      .    lUaplt 


Red     . 
White 

Feed  16 

Potato  17 

Potato  IG 

Grind.  £1 


Harrow  25  S2 
Lon^pod28  30 
Grey      S6    27 


C  weeks"  Aggregate  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

OatP. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

53*  Go 

sa*  i,- 

19s    Cd 

23s  5d 

30*  ISd 

31a  Id 

55     1 

33  7 

19      7 

33  10 

30     i 

31     2 

50     2 

33  0 

20       0 

85     3 

30     6 

31     0 

fifi     0 

33    6 

19     11 

83    9 

31     0 

31     6 

5S    3 

83    3 

20       1 

33    a 

31     3 

31     4 

56    6 

83    1 

20       9 

3-1     1 

81      2 

31   a 

55    7 

33    5 

19  10 

33  10 

30  10 

31     2 

17    0 

5     0 

7     0 

9     6 

10     6 

10     6 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 


Enjliah  . 

Irish     .  . 
Scotch 

t^reiKH  • 


Enfrllsh 
Irish  . 
ForeJHH 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.iBarl.l  Malt.iOata.l  Rye. 

,  5660  Sks.    —    Ella.      5923      3331   [  8179   |  2076  j     "' 


U40  1  1345  I 


21  I  1681        — 

760  I     —     I 
KtNosroRD  J 


Peas 

725 

55D 


)  Lay. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  29.— The  weather  during'  the 
week  being  fine,  the  market  has,  generally  speaking,  beea  well 
supplied;  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  they  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
mentioned  last  week.  I-Iolhouse  Grapes  continue  to  be  supplied, 
but  only  in  small  quantities;  they  are  selling  at  15.?.  per  lb. 
Good  Apples  are  scarce,  and  have  advanced  a  little  in  price  since 
our  last  report  j  the  best  dessert  varieties  are  offered  at  28^.  per 
bushel.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Pears. 
Oranges  are  abundant,  and  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand ;  Chesnuts  bring  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Vegetables 
begin  to  improve;  Broccoli  is  good,  and  continues  to  get 
cheaper.  Savoys  are  becoming  very  scarce,  as  are  also  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  ;  the  former  has  slightly  advanced  in  price.  Greens 
are  still  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  abundant  ;  they  are  not  altered  in  price. 
Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  well  supplied,  and  are  good  in  qua- 
lity ;  the  latter  is  a  little  reduced  in  price.  French  Beans  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  good  in  qiialiry,  and  very 
plentiful.  A  good  many  of  the  Syon-house  Cucumber  have  been 
brought  to  the  market  lately,  but  they  do  not  sell  so  well  as 
either  the  Black  or  White  Spine,  which  meet  with  a  ready  de- 
mand. Strawberries  are  good,  and  are  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful. Frame  Potatoes  are  offered  at  3s.  per  lb.  Cut  flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Erica  Willmoreana,  E.  Westcotii,  Euphorbia  jacquini- 
flora.  Gardenias,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias, 
Fuchsias,  Primulas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mignonette,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Almonds,  per  peck,  61107^ 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2i6d  to  3f 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18j 
Brazil,     - 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  5s  to  lOs 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  Ib.la  to  2if 
Apples,  des.,  p.  bush.  8s  to  2Uj 

^  „      Kitchen,  p  bus.  5»  to  10s 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  -is  to  12* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  2» 

—      per  100,  5s  to  14* 
Lemons,  per  doi.  1*  to  Ss 
_       per  100,6iio  lis 


Rhubarb,  perbundle,U  to  2s  Gd 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  Ijj  to  isGd 
White  Broccoli  per  doz,  from  3*  to  Gj 
Brussels'  Sproms,  p.h.-sv.,l5  6J  to  2* 6(1 
Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  2s  to  8j 
Sorrel,  Is  to  Is  CJ  p.  hf,-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  3s  to  12s 
SeakaJe,  per  punnet,  9d  to  2s  Gd 
French  Beans,  Is  Gd  to  3s  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  Gd  perlb. 
Savoys,  per  doz.    Is  6J  to  2s 
Greens,  perdoz.  3s  to  Cs 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   G0sto90s 
—        per  cwt.,  8s  to  5s 

per  bushel.  Is  6d  to3i 

__         Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2s  Grfto  3s 
Turnips,per  doi'  bunches.  Is  6d  to  2j 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  6J  to  1*    -_ 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  U 
Horse  Radish, perbnndle,  Isto'Cs 
Radishes,  spring,  lOd  to  Is  3(f  p.  pnn. 
Carrots,  p.  doz. bun,,  2s  6 J  to  5s 
Cucumbers,  6tj  to  ■is  each 


—  Hazel,  3s  to  4a 
--.    Barcelona,  20s  to  24s 

—  Cob, 12» 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3s  to  8s 

t  Strawberries,  Is.  6d  to  2s  per  oz. 
VEGETABLES. 

Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6rf  tr>2« 
Leeks, per  doz.  bun.,  9d  to  1« 
Garlic,  perlb.  GdtoSd 
Onions,  ^d  10  id    p.  bch-, 

—  Large,  per  bnshel.  Is  Gd  to  3s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz..  Is    to  4* 

—  pickling,  p,  hf.-8v.,  2f  tois 
SihallotB,  per  lb.,  4</to  8J 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p, score,  6i  to  I* 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  2s 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  G*!  to  2* 
Walnuts,  perbushel, shelled, 16j  to  20* 
Small  Salads,  perpunriot,  2il  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  hun.  6d  to  9^ 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  3s  to  5* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  3d  to  Sd 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  Gd  vi  3s 
Green  Mint,  -Id  to  fld  per  bunch 
Rlarjoram,   p.  Uoz.buols  tiil  to  2* 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  SdioSd 
Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  mo  Is    Gd 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  March  25. 

Tnn  heavy  gales  of  wind  the  early  prtrt  of  the  week  prevented  the  arrivals 
anticipated,  and  the  cold  north-east  winds  checked  vi-getation,  which  caused 
an  extra  demand  for  Fotati-es,  and  a  further  advance  on  some  samples  was 
maintained.  The  Farmers  having  been  fully  employed  with  their  field  opera- 
tions, they  have  not  had  time  to  ship,  and  our  market  still  feels  the  hindrance 
to  the  shipping  caused  by  the  late  snow-storm  in  the  north  ;  and  since  the  roads 
have  been  opened,  many  cargoes  have  been  shipped  to  Yorkshire  for  plants. 
Several  cargoes  arrived  from  the  northern  districts  the  end  of  the  week,  yet 
the  supply  is  moderate,  especially  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  weather 
'  ;ame  more  genial  the  last  two  days,  and  the  dealers  only  purchasing  for- 
■  I..D  ,.-i>ra  ]^nn..i.i  r,,  .>.„  annexed  quotations: — 

"  nt  and  Essex  Whites    -    COs       70s 


present  use,  sales  were  languid  a 

York  Reds  -        -        -  80a  t 

Perth   -----  80 

Early  Devons      -        -         -  — 

LateDevons         -        -        -  90 

Cornwall     -        -        -         -  85 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  80 


Ividneys  - 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    - 

—  Blues 

—  Whites      - 
Prince  Regents  and  Shaws 


80  85 
—  7S 
65        70 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  March  29. 
Con  Wool  Market  continues  quiet,  and  there  appears  a  disposition  to  qait 
stock  whenever  it  may  be   done  at   late  quotations;  but  we  do  not  think  any 
reduction  in  price  since  our  last  can  be  quoted. 

perlb.  j  perlb. 

Long-wooled Wethers        lsldtols2d     Southdown  Hoggitts  Is  1    tolsSd 

Do.            Hoggitts       11        1     3j      Kent  Fleeces  12         13 

Southdown  Fleeces  1    Oj      1    2    |  Jjimhs  PEttaiK,  Wool  Broker. 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  Iba 

Alum,  240s  per  ton  .         .         .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  200s  pet  ton  .        .  — 

Bone-dust, — sand  17s  perquarter  46 

_    Half-inch,  17s  ditte       .        .  42 

Calcined,  8s  percwt  .  — 

Carbonate  of  A  mmonia,  G53  per  cwt  84 

—  of  Lime, Is  to  ls6d  percwt  — 
_    of  Soda,  30a  to— s per  cwt  — 

Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt       .  — 

Graves,  — s  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
GuanojPeruvian,  205s  to  220s  p.  ton 

—       Potter's,  2-lOs  per  ton         .  65 

Potter's  Liquid,  21s  p.  doz.  — 

Gypsum  (Sulphate   of   Limel,  30s 

to  35s  per  ton      •  .  80  to  84 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants  .". 

in  Pots,  IGa  per  doz,  .  .  ;  — 
Farmers'  Compound, 

12s  per  cwt.  .        .        .        .  — 

Muriateof -Ammonia,  3'ls  percwt.  70 

—  Lime,  — s  to  Cs      .        .  70 
NitrateofSoda,   I63  Gd  to — a  per 

cwt-,  duty  paid     .         ...  80 

Phosphate  ot  Lime,  Cs  6d  p.  cwt.    .  G3 

—  —       Super,  8s  Gd  p,  cwt.  fi5 
.-.        of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

23  3d  per  lb   .        .        .  — 
Eipensea  of  shipping  about  63  to  79 


MANURES. 

Weightper  bush.,  about  lbs 

Phosphate    of   Ammonia,    in  fine 

powder,  24s  per  cwt.  .  65 
Rags, —a  to  105s  per  ton  .  ■  — ^ 
Rape  Cake,  105s  to — s  per  ton       .    — 

' —    Dust,  115s  per  ton  ■         .    — . 

Sal  Ammoniac,  48s  per  cwt.  .    — . 

Salt,  Agricultural,  323  per  ton       .    80 

—  clean,  3G3  per  TOD    .     80 

—    Hide,  21s  pet  ton  .         .     84 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  263 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     ,  80  to  84 

Siiicale  of  Potash, in  pnwd,C5sp,cwt. — 
Soap  Ashes,  — s  per  ton  .         ,     — 

Soda  Ash,  14s  to —s  per  cwt.         .    65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  S'JOs  to  3603 


—  of  Copper,  39s  to  — s  p,  cwt. 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOs 


70 


~        of  Magnesiafpure  cryst-) 

12a  p.  cwt.  .     65 

—  of  Potash,  liis  per  cwt.    — 

—  of  Soda,  6s  per  cwt.  .  — 
Sulphur,  lis  per  cwt,  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  i^d  perlb.  — 

—  Country  made,  ijdperlb.  — 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  24s  and  403  per  doz.    — 
pet  ton,  according  to  quantity. 

IUabk  Fotbeaoiu. 


1S44.] 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATQS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DV/ELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sug'gested  in  their  practice,  rendered  tlieir  mode  of  heat- 
ing- not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  Eogland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societyof  London,  in  executing- the 
works  of  theirsplcndid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Batley  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  o( 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  '272,Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metalworks.anextremelycomplete  and 
coQvenientkitchenapparatus.or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur\'ili- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D. and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  reauired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  tlie  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  RendlEj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  in  stating  that  wliat  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon ;  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
■with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purpose?,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses,  iSIelon- 
pits,  &c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  &c. 

CiOTTAM     AND     HALLEN,     Engineers,      Ihon- 
^     FOUNDERS,     &C.     &G.,    No.    2,     WiNSLEY-STREET,     OXFORD- 
6TREET,   LoNDO:J,  and  at  COENWALL-ROAD,  LAaiBETH, 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made  upon  the 
roost  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and  wood  com- 
bined, which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  very  low  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  Iron  Trade. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses,  Conser- 
vatories, and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public,  or  Private  Build- 
ings, &c.,  with  CoTTAsi's  Patent,  or  Rogers'  Boilers.  After 
15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500  Appa- 
Tatos  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various  im- 
provements which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and  H. 
can  with  confi  Jence  undertake  tha  erection  of  similar  Apparatus 
upon  the  most  extensive  scale.  Fcir  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  fix  their  own  Apparatus,  they  have  affixed  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  :  — 

Cottarr.'s  Patent  Boiler,  18  inch  .        .        .£■!  Vts.  dd. 

Rogcrii'  Boiler,  small  size     .        .        .        .    1  17    0 

Larger  in  proportion. 

Ilot-water  Pipe,  at  2,  3,  and  1  inches,  at  reduced  prices. 

The  Tank  Svstksi  on  an  improved  principle,  that  will  heat  the 
house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  18  inchcn  Jong,  3»jt.;  20, -lis.;  22,  GOj?.  ; 
21  incnC3,  fJOn. ;  2G,  7il«.;  28,  91#. ;  'AD,  105*.  each. 

CAST- 1  RON  RiCKSTAND.S,2  fcctflix  inches  high,  5ff.  O'^.  each. 
Garden  Engines,  fliowing  Macliincs,  Garden  Chairs,  Superior 
Garden  Tools  of  all  kindw,  Garden  Va^cH  and  PcdcHtala  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  Horticulttiral  Articles,  Agricul- 
toral  Implements,  and  Kurnitihing  Ironmongery;  Dr.  Arnott's 
StoTCS,  Anglo. Belgian  Cookiug  Stoves;  Broiling  Stoves.  The 
above  low  prices  being  on  account  of  the  depression  iu  the  Iron 
Trade,  arc  nuSject  to  future  a  Her  fit  ions. 

STRONG  IKON  HL'RDLE.S,  rj  ft.  high  out  of  the  ground,  0  ft. 
long,  with  five  horizontal  bars,  weighing  about  :jfl  Ib-i.jSw.Ot^,  each. 
1,'ght  Cattle  Hurdles,  3  ft.  0 in.  high,  weighing 42 Ib»., 4    0       ,, 
Strong  do.  do.  do.        45  lbs.,  4    4       „ 

Ox  Hnrdloi,  4  feet  high.  do.        0r)Ihs,,6    6       „ 

BEST  WIRK,  for  STUAINED  WIRE  FKNCING,  at  ^h.  Or/,  per 
bundle  ',f  \%'i  yardscach.  Upriglits  for  dUtn,  yd.  ench.  The  Im- 
proved  continued,  and  every  kind  of  Fencing,  I'ancy  Wircwork. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  «£C.,  I8lnche-j  Hquarc, 
Z».  6d.  I  20  inches,  ia.  r-d. ;  'I'z  Inches,  &«.  Od.  ciicli. 

CAST- 1  RON  FLOWER. STAKES,  411,  long  out  of  the  ground, 
7$.;  4fl.fi,  I;*.;   /i  ft,,  IM.  ;   fift.,  IB*. ;  7ft,,  20«.  per  dozen. 

Miiowd'iOMS  nt  tlic  Maniifaciorv.    No.   2,  Wi.vslkv.stkkkt, 

7here  every  lafonnatioa  may  be  obtoluetla 


1^  WEEKS,  Sen.,  Hortulan-place,  King's-road, 
-J  •  Chelsea,  the  original  Builder  of  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &c,  &c..  Inventor  and  Patentee  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water, 
begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  he  has 
great  improvements  for  inspection,  suri^assing  anything  yet 
seen.     Houses  of  all  descriptions  ready  for  fixing. 


GUANO     ON     SALE     BY     THE    IMPORTERS, 
JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Chambers,  London-bridge,  Borough. 


(^  UANO,  PERUVIAN,  &c.— The  above  Manures, 
V  J  also  Potter's  Guann,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-d>.ist,and  all  otlier  Chemical  Manures  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  uadcrsigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  application 
to  Madk  FoTuiiRGiLL,  -10,  Uppct Tliamcs-strcet,  and  5,  Railway 
Place,  Mark-lane,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBI3S,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  March  29,  I8J4. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

QUPER-PHOSPHATE   of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 

^     ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  tlian  any  sub- 

stance  known.     It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deptford 

Creek,  price  7s,  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  lbs,  per  cwt. 

„  Soda.        12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.     ,, 

^^^  „  Ammonia  Is.  per  Ih. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, bl.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  grov.-th  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  TJie  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wlieat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  otlier  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Pluise-i,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  S:c.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  efTectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  he  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3ft.  3 in.,  orthcrcabouts.  Prepared 
by  Geokge  Wiiitnev,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents  :— Messrs. 
Butler  and  Mockley,  Coveut  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  maybe  seen;  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton ;T.  and  C.  Whallet, 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


ASPHALTUM  in  its  pure  state,  with  all  the  material 
and  instruction  how  to  prepare,  or  if  required,  the  labour 
performed  at  a  moderate  charge. 

TOBACCO  ASHES.— A  few  Tons  of  Tobacco  Ashes  to  be 
Sold  at  3/.  per  ton,  convenient  for  land  or  water  carriage.— Apply 
to  J.  A.  Uubdaud  and' Son,  20,  Harp-laue,  Tower-street.  All 
Letters  prepaid. ^_^__« 


SUPERIOR  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TARPAULIN,  &c. 


C  MACINTOSH  S.  Co.,  having  made  a  considerable 
•  reduction  in  the  pries  of  the  Patent  India  Rubber  Covers 
for  Carts,  Waegons,  Riclis,  &o.,  bee  to  call  the  attention  of 
Users  of  Tarpaulin  and  OUcd  Sheets  to  tlie  superiority  of  their 
manufacture  as  an  efTectual  protection  against  wet,  not  liable  to 
crack  on  being  folded,  and  more  economical  than  any  other 
Waterproof  Cover.— 22,  York-street,  Manchester ;  and  -16,  Cheap- 
side.  London 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured   in   Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 

dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


EowAnij  Buck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  cither 
personally  or  bypnst^ 


TO  AGRICULTURIST.S. 

THE  Dry  Material  for  making  CAMPDELL'S  CORN- 
i-  PROnnCING  MQUlnS,  or  FERTILISING  STEEPS, 
which  liavc  arrested  the  attention  of  Agricnlturists  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  to  be  had  in  Boxes  contain, 
ing  quantities  for   5    Gallons  and   upwaids,  at  the  following 

prices  : —  For  Wukat,  Material  per  Gallon 26'.  Gtl. 

,,   OATb  and  GiiAssiJB, 1    6 

„    Bakmiv, 2    0 

„    Bkanh  and  Pkask, 2    0 

,,    Turnips  and  Raph  SiiiiD 2    0 

Agents  In  London  ;-P4r.  EnwAan  PunsKB,  40,  New  Brldgc- 
st.;  Messrs.  Geo.  Gidiib  and  Co.,  20,  Uown-st.,  Piccadilly  j  and 
Messrs,  TiioMAB  Ginns  and  Co.,  Corner  of  Half-moou-Btrcet, 
Piccadilly.  


LEVEJj.— Tlii»  Instrument,  the  invention  of  a  Gentle- 
man exlcnslvcly  engaged  in  Draining,  la  conrhlenlly  re- 
commended  for  its  slmiiliclty  and  cheapness;  It  reciulres  only 
•mo  person  to  ukc  it,  anri  gives  the  rise  and  lull  In  land  as  well  as 
the  level,  and  Is  also  adapted  for  giving  a  uniform  fall  to  drains. 
Faeh  Level  Is  packed  In  a  ease  18  inches  by  ;i.  Price,  2(.  Direct 
10  W.  1).  WiiusTi'.R,  Hounsdown,  near  Moulhamiituli. 


T\^   HALLETT'S    LIQUID   FERTILISER.— The 

^^  beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Ve^'etables  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  tlie  plants  producing  them  ; 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
sliQwn,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallett's  Con'ck\-- 
TrtATKD  LiQuro  FKRTiLisEa,  wlilch  coutains  all  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  the  be.%t  foreign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Sold  by  Messrs, 
Wabnkrs,  28,  CornhiU;  Messrs.  WiNSTANLEV,  7, Poultry;  and 
every  other  respectable  Chemist  and  Seedsman  ;  with  directions, 
in  stone  quarts,  at  Is.  Si  each.  The  liquid  requires  CI  parts  of 
water  to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 
MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARiMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

r^IBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
V.«  most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot. rot 
in  Sheep;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Horses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
PONS,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointmentefl'eetually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s.  &d,  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole  Whole- 
sale and  Shipping  Agent, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEIiIENT 
QPRING  WHEAT.— Humphreys's  Farmers'  Com- 

^  POUND,  manafactured  on  a  new  principle,  so  as  to  present  a 
cheap  manure  of  greater  povver,  and  more  extensive  usefulness, 
than  the  guano;  and  without  its  caustic  ranituess,  and  liability 
to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  From  its  wholesome  character,  it 
13  unrivalled  for  garden  culture;  and  as  a  Top-Dressing  for  all 
Sjirins-  Crops.  Per  acre,  for  Wiikat,  Barmjy,  &c.,  with  a  bad 
soil.  Five  cwt.;  with  better  land,  Three  or  Two.  Grass  on  the 
average,  Two  cwt.  Tltrnips,  Three  or  T\70.  Price  12j.  per 
c%vt.  Agents,  Davy,  MACKAJURno,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Che- 
mists, lOO.Upper.Thames-street,  London.  Factory,  Great  George- 
street.  Bermondsoy. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  and  PLAMTS  in  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  applicable  to  all 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Cucumbers,  &c.,  and  to  promote  the 
germination  of  Seels.  Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  grf.  each,  by  Messrs. 
Flanagan  &  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Horst  &  MCiMuLr.E.v, 
Leadenhall-slreet;  W.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-within ;  Smith, 
Islington  Nursery;  Grimlky  and  Co.,  Coveut  Garden;  Batp 
and  RuTLEY,  412,  Slrand;  William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet- 
street;  SniiTH,  Covent  Garden;  Charlwood,  Tavistock-row; 
W.  J.  Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G.  Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly; 
John  K^rnan,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Lockhart, 
156,  Cheapside;  Shutti.eworth,  Pantheon;  Miniek,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Fryer,  Clarendon  -  terrace,  Camberwell ;  Th  ohias  Ansell, 
Camden  Town;  Tho.iias  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter;  T.  S.  King,  Rochester  ;  W.E.  Rendle,  Plymouth  ;  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds  ;  Fisher,  Holmes,  andCo., 
Sheffield;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh;  J.  Tiiorne,  Shepton 
Mallet;  and  other  leading  Skedsmen  in  town  and  country. 
Wholesale  Agents,  Davy,  Macejiurdo,  and  Co.,  lOO,  Upper- 
Thames- street,  London. 


1  00  CUCUMBER  AND  MELON-BOXES  AND 
-JL  LIG  HTS  for  Sale.  One,  Two,  and  Three-Light  Boxes  and 
Lights  of  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  use — best  materials: 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  by  James  Watts, 
Sash  Maoufacturerj  and  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  Garden  Lights  glazed  and  painted  complete  from 
\s.  per  foot. 


q^HE  LATE  MR.  LOUDON.— The  lollowing  Sub- 
-L  Ecribers  to  the  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  have  been  ob- 
tained since  making  up  the  list  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle  of  Saturday,  March  l6.  A  part  of  the  following  list 
should  liave  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  C//ro7itc^e  of  Saturday  last, 
but  it  was  unavoidably  postiioned  for  want  of  room. 
ARBORETUM  ERITANNICUM— 10/, 


His     Rotal     Highness      thu 

Duke  of  Cambridge 
Sir    Aubrey   de     Vere,    Bart., 

Currah  Chase;  Nos.   38,    39, 

40,  41,  42,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59 

Co,  61,  62,  and  63. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— 50s 


Rob.  Oldershaw,  Esq.,  Lower- 
street,  Islington. 

Miss  Smith,  7,  Windsor-terrace, 
Pimlico 


Mr.  John  Wilson,  Westcot,  near 

Dorking 
Messrs.    Chandler     and     Son, 

Vauxhall 
The  Rev.J.M.  Prower,  Purton, 

Wilts 
Mr.  G.  Tackman 
Mr.  John  Hally,  Blackheath 

HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  L0NDINENSIS-7s.  6d. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  136^  Princes-street,  Edinburgh 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER— I^ 


Mrs. George  Dowdeswell,  Down 
House,  Red  Marley,  near 
Gloucester 

Perceval  Maxwell,  Esq. 

Miss  Cunningham,  Corehouse 

Miss  M.  Cuaninghum,  Core- 
house. 


Messrs.    Bunyaid     and     Son, 

Maidstone  \ 

B.  Haworth,  Esq.,  Hull— Batik 

House,  Hull  \ 

Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,\ 

Hanover-street,  Edinburgh 
Tiic  Rev.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Lud- 

goan  Rectory,  Marazion 
THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST— iGs. 


J.    Ritchie,    Esq.,    George-sq. 

Edinburgh 
W.    and    R.    Chambers,   Esq, 

Edinburgh 
Perceval  Maxwell,  Esq. 
The  Hon.  Lord  Murray,  Edin^ 

burgh 


Mr.    T.    Stubbs,   Northampton 

Park 
W.    C.    Trevelyan,   Esq,,    136, 

Princes-street,  Edinburgh 
Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  George 

The  Fourth's  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh 
Mr.    Alexander    Pope,  Plands- 

worth  Nursery,  Birmingham 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading 

W.   and  R.  Chambers,   Eaqrs., 

Edinburgh 
Alexander      Robertson,     Esq. 

Hoe-place,  Woking 
Mr.  John  Hally,  Ulackheatli 


Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart.,  Cur- 
rah Chase 

Mrs.  Gabriel  Calne 

J.  Ladd,  Esq.,  Calne 

The  Calne  Institution 

Messis.  Warner  and  Warner, 
2  copies 

Rob.  Oldershaw,  Esq.,  Lower- 
street,  Islington 

GARDENING,  Plain— 30j;. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcrc,  Bart,, 
Currah  Chase 

Mr.  Windfield,  Morovillc,  Shcr- 
bourn,  Warwickshire 

Miss  D'Arcy,  Cunninghnm, 
Corehouse 


REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— Coloured,  6Cs. 
Perceval  Maxwell,  Esq,  I  The  Rev.  W.Smyth,  Elkington, 

James  Hcnwood,  Esq.,  Hull  Louth  ^^^,,n^     «„ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE--63ff. 


Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  Geo.  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh ;  one  com- 
plete coiiy,  nnU  one  Supple- 
ment Bcparntcly 

Mr.W.CIiristic,Longfovd  Custio, 

..UL   .:,.,....,«. t..  Salisbury 

WATSnTON'a  ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  "IST0RV-8». 

Kill,  I  elms.  LnwsoM,  Eysq.,  Jidinburgii 


TlicKiflil  IIon.tlicI.orU  Provost 

of  EclinburKli 
W.  nnd  K.  Olmmbcrs,  Esqrs. 

Edinburgh 
Rob.  Cox,  Est).,  at,  Rutland 

btrcct,  Kdinburnh 


W.    C.    Trevelyan,    Esq., 
PrlnceB-st.,  EdinburKli,  li  cop.  1 

CEMEIKRIES  AND  CnUllCIIYAUDS-12». 

ChnrloB  I.riwMin,  EKq.,EillnburKli. 

THE  GAIlDICNHllS'  MAQA/.INK-O  volH.,0/.  1?«. 

Mr.ScbuborBcr,  No,.iH,ur.'jn.  |      l^^^/'-jX 'i  ;;,,'a  ul'scpt. 

D8,  101),  102,  l«:i,  HM,  and  IM  '      N"".i"r  juiy./i 'K', 
Mr.  C.Ilauoli,  Vicuna  j  vol,  11.; 


NoH.  for  July,  AuK., 
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I  WORKS  on  AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  &c., 

rUEL!SHED    B7 

WILLIAM  CURRY,  JUN.,  and  Co.,  Dublin  ;  Sold  by  LONGMAN 
and  Co.,  Londun,  and  all  Booksellers. 

HINTS  to  SmiALL  FARMERS.   By  Martin  Doyle. 
New  Edition,  Is.  sewed. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  GARDENING.  12mo,  cloth,  4s.;  or  in  Two 
Parts — i.The  rt-owKci-GAKDEN,  2s.  sewed;  2.  The  Kitchen- 
Garden,  Is.  Gt/.  sewed. 

ADDRESS  to  LANDLORDS,  on  Bubjects  connected  with  the 
Improvement  of  their  Estates  and  the  Melioration  of  the  Lower 
Orders.     New  Edition,  enlart^cd,  2,s'.  sewed. 

IRISH  COTTAGERS.     Ia.  sewed. 

HINTS  on  HEALTH,  TEMPERANCE,  and  MORALS.  Is  swd. 

HINTS  on  PLANTiNG.  CATTLE,  FISHERIES.  &c.  Is.  sewed 
The  Works  Collected  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  \2s. 

A  TREATISE  on  AGRICULTURE,  conipreliendinjr  the 
Nature,  &c.  of  Soils,  the  Cultivation,  &c.  of  Plants,  and  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  &c.  Second  edition,  en 
largcd,  with  numerous  illustrations.     8vii.     15s.,  cloth. 

DIRECTIONS  on  PRACTICAL  AGRICUL'JURE,  addressed  to 
the  Working  Farmers  of  Ireland,  liy  the  Rev,  William  R- 
TowNSK.\D,  Rector  of  Aghacida,  Dicccic  of  Cloyne.  2d  Editijn. 
1*.  sewed. 

TREATISE  on  an  IMPROVED  and  CHEAP  METHOD  of 
CULTIVATING  ASPARAGUS.     By  Nin'ian  Nivkv.     Is.  sewed. 

FLORA  HIBERNICA,  comprisir.gthe  Flowering  Plants,  Ferns, 
Characeic,  Musci,  Hepaticrc,  Lichens,  and  Algfe  of  Ireland, 
arranged  accordini,'  to  the  Natural  System,  with  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Genera  according  to  the  Liniiffian  System.  By  James 
Tow.N'SEND  RlACKAV,  M.R.I.A.    8vo.     iGs.  cloth. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL. 

On  Saturday,  the  30tli  of  March,  to  be  continued  Weekly,  price 

4(/.,the  First  Number  of 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL:  being  a  Popular 
Descripiion  of  Foreign  Countries,  with  Notices  of  Scenery, 
National  Cliaractcristics,  Incidents  of  Wayfaring  and  Sojourn, 
Personal  and  Historical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  &c.— Abundantly 
Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings. — Edited  by  Walter  K. 
Kellt. 

Each  Weekly  Number  will  contain  Twenty  full  pages  of  letter- 
press, demy  octavo,  embracing  such  woodcuts  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  Te.xt.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the 
Numbers  will  be  collected  into  a  Part,  which  wilt  be  issued  with 
the  Magazines;  and  the  Parts  treating  of  each  country,  or  group 
of  countries,  as  maybe  found  most  convenient,  will  be  bound 
into  volumes  with  separate  title-pages.— Syria  AND  the  Holy 
Land  will  form  the  First  Volumk. 

London  :  CnAi'.iiAN  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  Orders  received 
by  all  Booksellers. 

MR.  YARRELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
FISHES.  This  Second  Edition  contains  37  new  species 
not  included  in  the  First  Edition,  the  whole  number  being  now 
263  ;  27  Fishes  have  been  newly  engraved,  and  34  new  Vignettes 
have  been  adtfed.  The  Work  now  contains  nearly  500  woodcuts. 
Two  vols.  8vo,  price  3^ 
John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  witli  woodcuts,  post  8vo,  12s., 

SCENES  and   TALES    of    COUNTRY    LIFE,    with 
Kecollections  of  Natural  History.     By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq., 
Surveyor  of  Her  Majestj  's  Parks  and  Palaces. 

John  Muuuay,  Albemarle-street. 

MAXWELL'S    REBELLION    in    IRELAND,    in 
1793-    Part  IV.,  for  April,  price  Is.,  with  Two  beautiful 
Designs  on  Steel,  by  George  Cruiksiiank. 

"  There  will  be  found  in  it  some  most  interesting  matter 
relating  to  persons  and  things,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion."—iI/or»i«g-  Advertiser,  Jan.  6,  184'1. 

"  This  Part  is  filled  with  records  of  the  most  stirring  interest 
connected  with  the  mtianch^/.^  i-eiiod  to  which  it  refers,  Th*, 
dreadful  scenes  wl.'cii  marker  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  are 
illustrated  by  Geor^^  Crcft^ihPjk;  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  we  under- 
staiid,  has  coUecteJ  his  detail  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  con- 
elusion  of  those  disastrous  times  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Tliey  are  indeed  of  the  most  romantic  and  horrifying 
description," — Btli's  Life  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1814. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  Bvo,  cloth  boards,  i;.  4s.,  Portrait. 

WANDERINGS  ia  the  HIGHLANDS  and  ISLANDS, 
wilh  Sketches  taken  on  the  Scottish  Borders-,  being  a  Sequel 
to  "Wild  Sports  of  the  West."    By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

"The  rapid,  oft'-hand,  dashing  style  of  the  author  of  'Wild 

Spoitb'  has  the  effect  of  rendering  all  his  books  agreeable 

Like  Wasliington  Irving,  our  old  campaigner  has  a  stout  gentle- 
man ;  and,  verily,  an  admirable  fellow  he  is,  with  a  story  enough 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen  books,  and  clear  out  the 
■wrinkles  from  the  face  of  Old  Care  himself.  We  content  our- 
selves by  wishing  our  readers  may  laugh  through  Mr.  Maxwell's 
pages  as  merrily  as  we  A'uX.'''— Pictorial  Times,  Jan.  20. 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLING- 
TON, K.G.,  in  3  vols,  demy  8vo,  bds.,  splendidly  illustrated  with 
Portraits,  Battle  Scenes,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Maps.  Price  3^  7s., 
or  with  proof  plates,  royal  8vo,  price  5^,  bound. 
In  2  vols.  12.710,  bound,  lOOO  pages,  price  U.  is.,  illustrated  by  24 
,   Steel  Engravings  from  the   most  authentic  Portraits  of  the 

British  Admirals,  and  numerous  Diagrams  of  Naval  Actions, 

THE  BATTLES  of  the  BRITISH  NAVY  ffrom 
A.D.  1000  to  1810.  By  Joseph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Greenwicli' Hos- 
pital. "  The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  British  Navy  that  has  issued  from  the  press."— CZ/iiieci 
Service  Gazette. 

BAILY'S  SERIES  of  WINNERS.— The  above 
series  comprises  Portraits  of  the  Winners  of  the  Derby,  Oaks, 
and  St.  Leger  tor  lS43-to  be  continued— besides  Portraits  of 
Beeswmg,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  Confidence,  the  celebrated 
American  Trotter,  price  It.  is.  each.  Also  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, a  splendid  Portrait  of  Alice  Hawihoin. 

BAILY'S     SPORTING     ALMANACK     for    ISU, 
price  2s.  Crf.,  embellished  by  12  highly-finished  Illustrations. 
DE     LA    VOYE'S     NEW     ENGLISH-FRENCH, 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  1100  pages,  10s.  6rf.  boards. 

DE  LA  VOYE'S  NOVEAU  MELANGE.  12mo, 
boards,  4s.  6d. 

DE  LA  VOYE'S  NOUVELLES   RECREATIONS 

FRANCOISES.     12mo,  boards,  4s.  Gd. 

*»*  As  no  Advertisement  could  give  a  jnst  idea  of  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in  the  above  volumes 
by  M.  DE  LA  Vote,  specimens  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  appli! 
catioDS  lo  the  Publishers,  A.  H.  Bailv  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 


WORKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  UTILITY, 

PRINTED   FOR 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


NOWREADY,  price  Is. 

"PERUVIAN  and  BOLIVIAN  GUANO,  with  Full 
-L  Practical  Instructions  forits  Use,  and  Testimonials  of  its 
Properties  and  Results.— Jas.  Ridoway,  Piccadilly,  and  every 
Country  Bookseller.      Also, 

1.  The  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  of  Morton  on  Soils,  price  lOs. 

2.  Agricultural   Chcmibtiy  for    the  Practical  Farmer,  by  C. 
Squarey,  5s. 

3.  A  New  Edition  of  "  Sinclair  ca  Grasses."     Coloured  plates, 
price  30«. 


1. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  ;  comprising  a 
General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  prin- 
cipal Nation  that  exists  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  present 
Condition  ;  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants;  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By 
Sa-mi/el  Maunder.  Fcap.  8vo.,  10s.  ;  bound,  12s. 


THE    BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY  ;  consisting  of 

Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Agps  and  Nations.  4th  Edition,  with  a  Supple- 
ment.     BySAsiEjEL  Maunder.      Fcap.  Svo.,  8s.  (irf.;   bound 

lOs.  6d\ 
3. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

a  New  and  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres ;  including  all  brandies  of  Science,  an{i  everv  Subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  By  Sahiuel  Maunder. 
3d  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  10s.;  bound,  12ii. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library 
of  Reference.  By  Sasiuel  Maunder.  Hth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo., 
8s.  Srf.j  bound,  10s.  6d, 

5. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF 

SOCIETY,  with  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A^wj-o,-.  "  Man- 
ners make  the  man."  23d  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions) 
by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.,  gilt  edges. 

6, 

THE    PARENTS'    HANDBOOK;   or.    Guide  to   the 

Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations;  contain- 
ing Useful  and  Practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing 
out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  view 
to  particular  Occupations,  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Fcp.Svo.5s. 

7- 
PLAIN   DIRECTIONS    FOR   MAKING  WILLS    in 
conformity  with    the  Law,  and  particularly  with    reference 
to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  I  Vict.,  c.  26.     To  which  is  added  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  information,   &c.     By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the 
Legacy  Duty   Office.     12th  Edition,  corrected,  with  Notes  of 
Cases  judicially  decided  under  theabnvc  Act.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6fL 
By  the  same  Author,  THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.     Third 
Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 
*»*  These  two  Works  may  be  had  in  1  Volume,  price  /s. 
8. 
THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of 
Diseases.  By  Anthonv  Todd  Thosison,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Post  Svo. ,  IQs.Gd. 

9- 
MEDICAL     NOTES    AND     REFLECTIONS.      By 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,F.R.S.  See.     Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  0"n«i,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H,  Prince 
Ition,  Svo.  ISs. 
V  10. 

J.111MS  TO  ATOTHERS  "^OR  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE  LVING-IN  ROOM.  By  Dr.  Thq.mas  Bull, 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.-  Svo.  7s. 

11. 
The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN 

IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bull,  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  Fcp.  svo.  7s. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S  ,  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo., 
3/. ;  and  Part  9,  4s.  6d, 

**'■'■■  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 


A    DICTIONARY    OF    SCIENCE^   LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Descri|)tion,  andScientific 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge  ;  with  the 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Bran'de,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Joseph 
Cauvin,  Esq-,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   Svo.,  Woodcuts,  3i. 

14. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    ARTS,   MANUFACTURES, 

AND  MINES;  containinga  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
andPractice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.  A.S. 
Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ; 
M  ulii.  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  Svo.,  1240  Engravings 
on  Wood,  50s. 

IS. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ;  com- 
prising a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth  :  exhibiting  its 
Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations. 
By  Hucn  Murray;  F.R.S.E,  New  Edition,  with  Supplement, 
containing  a  variety  of  Important  Information  brought  down 
to  December,  1843.    8vo.,  82  Maps,  lOOO  Woodcuts,  3^. 

16. 
A   DICTIONARY,    GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATISTI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and    Principal   Natural  Objects   in    the   WORLD.      By  J.   R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.    2  vols.  Svo.,  six  large  important  Maps,  -it. 

17. 
AN     ENCYTLOP./EDIA     OF     ARCHITECTURE  ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gvvilt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Svo.,  upwards  of  IflOO  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by 
J.S.  GWILT.     21, 12s.  6d. 

18. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   RURAL  SPORTS  ;  or, 

a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports 
and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delaberb 
P.  Blaine,  Esq,    Svo.,  nearly  6oo  Woodcuts,  21.  10s, 

LONDON;    LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS 


MRS.  LOUDON'S  WORKS  ON  GARDENING. 

THE    LADIES'    FLOWER-GARDEN    OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL ANNUALS,  containing  upwards  of  Three  Hun- 
dred   coloured  Figures    of    the    most    showy    and    interesting 
Annual  Flowers,  with  full  Directions  for  their  Culture.     4to., 
cloth  lettered,  21.  2s.;  or  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  2/.  lOs, 
II. 
THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  of  ORNAMENTAL  EUL- 
BOUS   PLANTS,  containing  above    Three    Hundred   Coloured 
Figures  of  the  most  desirable  Bulbous  Flowers,  with   Descrip- 
tions and  Directions  for  Cultivation.     Demy  4to.,  cloth  lettered^ 
price  21.  12s.  6d. ;  or  half-bound  morocco,  21.  iQs. 
III. 
THE    LADIES'   FLOWER-GAUDEN  of  ORNAMENTAL  PE- 
RENNIALS, now  publishing  in  Numbers,  each  containing  from 
Fifteen    to   Twenty  Figures   accurately  Coloured  from  Nature. 
Price  2s.  6d.  each  Number.    To  be  completed  in  Thirty  Numbers.. 

IV. 

THE  LADIES' COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN; 
b -ing  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Ornamental  Plants 
usually  grown  in  Gardens  and  Shrubberies;  with  full  directions 
for  their  Culture.  In  one  volume  foolscap  8vo.,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts,  representing  the  process  of  Grafiing,  Budding,  Layer- 
ing, &c.&c.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Price  6a.  Gd.  cloth.  Neaily 
Ready.  Published  by  William  Smith,  113,  Flee  t  Street. 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  SOLD  BY 

WARNER   AND    WARNER,    Seedsmen,   No.    28, 
Cornhill,  London. 


Achimcnos  rosea  superba 

2s  0(/ 

Lucaria  senecioides,new  Os  Gd- 

Alonsia  grandiflora  . 

1 

0 

Martynia  fragrans         .     1 

0 

AlstrtEineria,  in  fine  vars. 

0 

6 

Marygold,  su[)erb  African  0 

6 

Anagallis  azurea  grandi- 

Marygold,  superb  Freuch  0 

S 

flora       .... 

1 

0 

Mcsembryanthemum  tri- 

Aster, extra  fine  German, 

color  albo,  new  .        .    i 

0 

2i   sorts,  mixed,    from 

Mimnlus  Denhamii,  new. 

imported  varieties 

0 

6 

sweet-scented     .        .    0 

& 

Aster,    coUecUon    of    24 

MimulusCardinalis  splen- 

varieties, as  imported. 

dens    ....     0 

G 

mosts;jlendid 

5 

0 

Nemophila    discoidalis. 

Balsam,  fine  double  Ca- 

new  black           .        ,     i 

0- 

meUia  flowered,  mixed 

0 

6 

OLQOtheramacrocarpa  .    0 

6- 

Balsam,  double  German, 

,,         3  new  var.    .    0 

6 

J2  splendid  varieties     . 

3 

6 

Papaver  bracteata         .     0 

6 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  . 

0 

6 

Passiflora  incarnata       .    0 

e 

Briza  gracilis,  new,   per 

,,            edulis  .        .    0 

6. 

paper      .... 

0 

6 

Pentstemon  geutianoides 

Calceolaria,  saved  from  fine 

splendens    .        .        .0 

6 

named  vars.  and  newei 

t 

Petunia,  from  the  most 

kinds      .... 

1 

0 

splendid  named  flowera  0 

6- 

Calendrina  grandiflora     . 

0 

6 

Phlox  Drummondii,  new 

Ceanothus  azureus 

0 

6 

large  crimson      .        .     1 

0- 

Calliopsis  Drummondii  . 

0 

6 

Picotee,  saved  from  the 

,,              grandiflora 

finest  English  named 

lutea      .... 

0 

6 

flowers,  per  packet    .     1 

0 

Campanula  stricta  new  . 

0 

6 

Pimelia      hypericifolia. 

,,          thysoides 

0 

6 

rosea,  &  Hendersonia    1 

0 

Carnation.       from        fine 

Pink,  from   fine-named 

named  flowers 

1 

0 

flowers     .        .     1 

& 

Chorizema  varium  . 

1 

0 

Pink  Indian  dble.  white 

Cineraria,  from  the   new- 

new         .        .        .     ,    0 

6 

est  and  most  approved 

Polyanthus,  fine  mixed, 

varieties 

0 

6 

from      named     prize 

Cistus  helianthemum,  for 

flowers         ...     1 

0 

rock  work,  mixed  colours 

0 

6 

Paeonia,  8  fine  varieties 

Clarkia  grandifl.ora,  crim- 

by name      .        .        .2 

6 

son         .... 

0 

6 

Pottulacca  Thellnsonii      0 

6 

Clintoniapulchella 

0 

6 

,,             splendens  .    o 

& 

Cockscomb,      new    giant 

Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 

scarlet 

0 

6 

colours        .        .        .2 

6 

Convolvulusinflatus 

0 

6 

Potcntilla  Thomasii        .     I 

0 

Cyclamen,    three      varie- 

Primula, sinensis  rubra 

ties,  mixed     .     '    . 

1 

0 

fimbriata    ...       0 

6. 

Dahlia,  from  choice  varie- 

Ranunculus, from  superb 

ties,  saved   by   the  bc&t 

Scotch  varieties  .        .  0 

6 

growers 

1 

0 

Rhododendron  densa      .  1 

0 

Delphinium  grandiflorura 

0 

6 

,,                Lowii        .  1 

0 

,,          mesoleucum 

0 

6 

Salpiglossis,  20  varieties 

Didiscus  cffiruleus 

0 

6 

mixed,  superb             .    o 

6 

Digitalis,  new  spotted 

0 

6 

Salvia,  varieties  mixed      0 

6 

Erica  androm?edirtora 

1 

0 

Scabiosa  Columbaria, new  0 

6 

Eucharidium  grandifloiunr 

„        elegans,  fine       1 

0 

new  and  beautiful 

2 

6 

Schizanthus  albus         .     o 

6 

Fuchsia,  fine  vars.,  mixed 

1 

0 

,,     Hookerii,  scarlet  0 

6 

Gajllardia  Wellsiana,  new 

0 

6 

Schizopetalum  AValkerii,  0 

6 

Geranium,  from  the  finest 

Schypanthus  elegans.new  0 

6 

new  named  sorts 

1 

0 

Silene  speciosa,  new     .    0 

6 

Gesneria  splendens 

1 

0 

Stachys  Downesii          .     I 

0 

Gladiolus,  new  and  choice  0 

6 

Stocks,  new  German,  im- 

Heartsease,  from  choice 

ported,  24  vars.,  mixed  0 

6 

named  varieties  . 

1 

0 

,,  Victoria,  new,  violet 

Heliotropium  Peruvianum 

0 

6 

crimson         .        .        .0 

S 

Hibiscus  grandiflora 

0 

6 

,,  Moss's  intermediate      0 

6 

Hollyhccks,  in  24   sorts, 

Stocks,  new  buff-colrd.,    1 

0 

splendid 

5 

0 

,,  collection  of  36  vars. 

Hovea  Celsii 

1 

0 

as  imported,  splendid    6 

0- 

Impatiens  new  alba 

1 

0 

Sweet  WiUiam,  new  dou- 

Ipomcea ru  bra  cocrnlea  . 

1 

0 

ble,  many  vars.,  mixedO 

6 

„        yellow,   new    . 

0 

e 

Thunbergia  alata,  buflf     0 

6 

,,         bona  nox 

1 

0 

„              aurantica         0 

6 

Ipomopsis  elegans  . 

0 

6 

,,            alata  alba        0 

G 

Iris,  new  var.  from  the 

Tropreolum  Jarrattii      .     1 

0 

Cape      .... 

1 

0 

„               Canariense  0 

Q 

Jacobea,   double  dark 

Tropoeolum  brachyseros    1 

0 

mulberry 

0 

6 

„          pentaphyllum  0 

6 

Jacobea,    new   double 

Verbena  teucrioides,  hy- 

violet 

0 

6 

brid  varieties        .      .    o 

6 

Larkspur,  German,    12 

Viscariaoculata,  new  .    2 

6 

kinds,  extra  fine 

3 

0 

Wallflower,  chameleon .    0 

& 

Larkspur,  mixed  German 

0 

6 

,,     new  French  striped  0 

6 

Lilium  Philadelphicum 

1 

0 

Wallflower  German  dble. 

„      superbum     . 

0 

6 

purple  large-fiowered, 

Lisianthus  RusscUianus 

2 

6 

new      ....     1 

0 

Lychnus  fulgens 

1 

0 

Wallflower  German  dble. 

Lobeliaramosa,  splendid 

0 

6 

Mulberry,  large  flow- 

Lophospermum Hender- 

0 

6 

ered,  new    .        .        .1 

0 

sonia 

0 

6 

Zinnia  elegans,  8  new  va- 

Lupinus    German,     12 

rieties,  in  names         .    3 

0 

varieties,  mixed 

0 

6 

,,  21  splendid  vars.  mixd.  0 

6 

Peas. — Warner's  Incomparable  Larpe,  late  Marrow  Peas,  2s. 
per  quart.  Potter's  celebrated  Liquid  Guino,  in  quart  bottles, 
is.  9rf.  each. 

Vegetable.— Sandix  bulbosa.  Turnip-rooted  Chervil,  very 
delicious,  fid.  per  paper;  Potatoes,  new  early  American,  a  very 
superior  kind,  35.  per  peck. 

W.  and  W.  beg  to  refer  their  friends  to  their  list  of  New  and 
Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Han'iso}t's  Floricultural 
Cabinet  for  April  and  the  preceding  months ;  also  to  inform  them 
they  have  now  ready  a  Choice  Collection  of  Herbaceous  and  Rock 
Plants,  including  all  the  New  Varieties. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower-seeds  may  be  had, 
on  application  by  post,  as  a  single  letter. 

printed  by  WrixiAii  Beadbubt,  of  Stoke  Neivingtnn,  and  FBCDitiiiCK  Mcixet 
EvAwa,  of  No.  7.  Church-roir,  Scokc  Newinpton,  bnth  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  printers,  Ht  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  in  the  precinct  of 
Whitefiiara,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  publiihed  by  them  3.1  the  ofEca, 
No-  It,  Charlea-KtreeC,    in   the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coreat-Garden,  ta  the 

.'^said  county,  where  all  Advettisemeots  and  Communlcatioiu  are  tQ  be 
l^ddrcBsed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  March  20, 1814 


THE    GAUDENERS'   CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No,  14—1844.. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6. 


[Price  6d, 


AdtilterAiion  of  tnaniirpa 
AtriL-ultural  Soc.  <>(  EoRlana  - 
Jgricultute,  Mechanics  op- 
plied  to  -  -  .-  - 
Artilicial  fenilir'aiinri 
Bo'bo^hyUiim  macranthum  - 
fiatanical  news  ... 
Calendar  of  Operattona 

Celery 

Chepstow  Farmers"  Club 
Chesnut-fniited  Oak-gall  FI7  • 
ChiDc^e  ^RriciiUure 
Covet  ins  fur  Greenhouses 
Crocasea  .... 

CynipsQuercus  CaEtaneie 
Dis-a-e,  funciionRl 
Duuble  White  Hepatica 
Eniomuloi;?         .        -        .        .    2 
Eesay  on  Flai,  by  J-    Sproule, 

rev.  .  .  -  .  -  2 
Experimen'9  with  maniirCB  -  E 
Famili&r  Buitiny  -  -  -  £ 
Farmers,  camion  to  -         .    E 

Fertiliaers  of  commerce  .     i 

Fever  in  yoiinpiatile  -  .2 
Flax,  to  cultivate  -  -  .  £ 
FountainB  .        ,         -         -2 

Forest  Tfcea,  to  prune  -  .2 
Fiichfias  ....    2 

Functional  di^pa^e  -         -    i 

GeolPfjy,  Stc,  by  U.  T.    Ansted 

rev.  ...  -  -  2 
Gold-fish  ...        .2 

Grapes  in  pots  -        -        -    1 

Greenhoufi'S,  coverinfr  for  -  I 
Hepatica,  Double  White  •     i 


219  6 

215  b 
215  h 
215  6 


SIC  b 

212  b 
214  b 


Hops              ....  -  2 

Hiitticiiltural  Society        -  -  S 
Inland  Kaihvjiys    and    Afiricul- 

lural  Improvements       -  -  2 

Inverness  Parmera'  Club  -  2 

Irrican-n          .        .        -  .  b 

I^and»cai-e  Gardening        -  -  £ 

Lime-wuter,  ti>kiUBlue3  -  : 

LinoECiQ  Botany         -        -  -  S 


ManRoId  Wiirzel            217   i       -  2 
Manures,  to  adnlterale     -        -2 
—     Ulr.   Lawca's  espeiiments 

«ith      ...        -  2 

Jfechanics,  as  applied  to  Afiri.  £ 

Morpholojjy        -  -      -        211  c  £ 

Mould,  iiricin  of         •        -        •  2 

Myrobalnn  Fliim        -        .        .  2 

QiiisqualiH  sincn.«ia              •        -  2 

^elaTKoniuma,  10  graft      -        -  2 

Henny  po^taf;e            -        -        -  S 

PiB  f'eedinK         -         .        -        .  : 

Pine-iipplea         ...         .  1 

risntH,  season  tnr  .'hifting         •  ; 

Pninua  cpra^ifera       -         -        -  i 

Purple  Beech,  to  graft      -         -  I 

Sea.'oa  for  ahifiinfjplauts           -  ! 

>eedlinBa            -        -         -        -  ! 
Shores    of    the    Hloray    Frith, 

soil.  .Vc  of       -        .        -        .  : 
Shnib:<  fur  a&hady  ailuaiion     - 

Slu^is,  tokill        .        .        -        .  ; 
Siirlitig  F;.rmprs'  Club      - 
Young  cattle,  fevei  in       -        . 
Yeast           -         .        .        .        . 


FASrOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

JT.  WILLMER,  begs  to  announce  to  his  Friends  and 
•  the  Public  generally  tliat  lie  is  able  to  .'■upply  a  few  Imn- 
dreda  of  the  abnve-iiannctl  Ri^spberry,  in  strong  Canes,  at  -JOa-.  per 
100,  warranted  to  be  the  genuine  kind,  packing  included,  with 
carriage  paid  to  London ;  or  in  less  quaniity,  price  in  propf^rtion. 
Fine  showing  sorts  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES.in  1 2  kinds, 
one  pair  of  each,  21s,  AURICULA.— Strong  Plants  of  showing 
sorts,  12  plants,  in  12  soits,  including  basket  and  lacking,  the 
selection  left  lo  J.  T.  W.,  w)io  possesses  a  lorge  healthy  stock.— 
Sunbury  Nursery,  Middlesex,  Aprils,  18-lJ. 


BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.-SOUTHAMPTON  MEETING.-Prize-Sheets  and 
Regulations  for  the  Exhibition  of  Stock,  Implements,  &c., 
together  with  the  b!aiik  Printed  Fonsis  of  Cj-inTiFicArE 
required  to  be  filled  up  by  Exhibitors,  and  copies  of  the  printed 
Programme  of  the  Sleeting,  may  be  had  on  application,  either 
personally  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  No.  12, 
Hanover. square,  London. 

Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  all  Certi- 
ficates for  Implements,  &c.,  must  be  sent.  cnmiJlete,  so  as  to 
leach  the  Secretary  on  cr  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAY;  and  all 
Certificates  for  Stock  on  or  before  the  First  of  June. 

By  Older  of  the  Council,  Jajiks  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London.  March,  ISU 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 

J  HENCHMAN  begs  to  inform  cultivators  of  the 
•  PANSY  that  he  is  now  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
good  seedling  varieties,  for  21s.  the  set.  Also  a  few  choice  kinds 
at  15s.  and  l8s   per  dozen.— Edmonton,  March  18'14. 

"WOODLANDS  KURSEEtY,MARESFIELD,nearUckfield,  Sussex 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  liave  much  pleasure  in 
arqiiainting  their  numerous  Patrons  and  Friends  that 
they  have  been  appointed  Agents  for  the  sale  of  that  most 
invaluable  article  — WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  samples  of  which  may  be  seen, 
and  the  composition  in  use,  at  Wood  and  Son's  Nursery.  Sold 
in  bottles,  with  ample  directions  for  use,  pints  2s.  6d.,  quarts 
4s.  6d.  each.    Discount  to  the  Trade. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIA,  CACIUS,  and   PANSY,    HOLLYHOCK 
SEED,  8:c.— LYNCOMBE  VALE  NURSERY,  BATH. 

JKITLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
•  the  Public  th^t  he  has  purchased  of  Mr.  PoNn  his  unequalled 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  (PONDH),  allowed  by  all  wlio  have  seen 
it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomet.t  Fncht-ias  of  the  day ; 
tobe  and  sepals  bright  crimson,  with  darker  corolla,  and  ex- 
tremely free  bloomer  J  fine  compact  habit  j  cannot  fail  to  give 
Batisfactioo.    ts.pcr  plant. 

J.  K.  has  a  few  more  plants  of  fine  SEEDLING  CACTUS 
CSPECIOSA  SUPERBA),  10s.  6(/.  per  plant.  Also,  good  healthy 
plants  of  his  SEEDLING  PANSY  (LYNCOMUE  VALE  RIVAL). 
This  Flower,  both  for  shape  and  decision  of  colour,  is  decidedly 
the  be<*t  light  PANSY  out.     3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

J.  K.  can  recommend  his  HOLLYHOCK  SEED,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  having  taken  great  care  to  select  from  his 
best  full  and  very  double  Flowers  of  1813  20  distinct  varieties, 
named  to  colour,  which  he  will  forward  to  any  purchaser  post- 
free,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.  The  whole  of 
the  above  are  now  ready  to  send  out. — Bath,  April  5,  IS'H. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  begs  to  direct  attention  to 
hia  Advertisements  of  Petu.via  "  Pi/nctata,"  New  Ver. 
BEN'As,  &c.,  in  the  past  Numbers  of  the  C/ironic/e.— Providence 
Nuricry,  Ram'gate,  April  4,  I8ti. 


PELARGONIUMS,    AURICULAS,    CARNATIONS, 
A.ND   LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Ciapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Atpofnt-mknt  Fi.ohist  to  IIkh 
Majkhtv,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 
that  in  conacqncnce  of  the  succcbb  he  has  had  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  above  l-'UiV-cra  at  hi«  new  Garden  (where  he  requests  an 
Inspection  of  the  qoHlity  of  hii  plant«),  ho  can  r-ffer  them  at  very 
moderate  pricrx.  His  Catalogue  of  PELARGONIUMS,  AURI- 
rCLAS,  and  NEW  PLANTS,  ih  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  po«t  on  application.    The  Trade  BUpplled. 

BUSIIELL'S  Light  Seedling  DAHLIA,  "Emma."— 
Plants  in  May,  IOj*.  6d.  Colour  white,  ti|)pcd  wlih  deep 
cherry;  the  pctah,  form,  and  centre  good;  the  largcut,  most 
ConsUnt,  and  free  In  flowering,  of  any  Dahlia  yet  propagated, 
and  ha» obtained  Bcvcral  prizes.  '*  Pkt  Rivai,,"  plants  In  May,fl». 
Colour,  purple  maronn;  fine  cupped  petal,  and  free  bloomer; 
exhibited  In  nevcral  winning  stanrlH  lant  wca'^on,  "  Kknninoton 
Ro%K,"  plnnts  In  May,  6«, ;  most  constant  roac  grown.  To  he 
had  of  Me^irs.  AwHKi.r,,  Camden-town  ;  S,  (Jihi.ino,  .Stowmar- 
k«t)  P.  and  A.  Smith,  Hackney;  and  J.  Uobhkm,,  12,  Hull-placc, 
Kennjnicton.lnne. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

TOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Chi-eiham  Hill,  near  Man- 
•-'  chcitcr,  hn«  on  Rale  upwards  of  iflOO  pairs  of  healthy  plantn 
of  Carnations  and  Picotccs,  which  he  will  sell  at  low  prircs.  20 
p«ir*  of  Carnations  and  Picotccs,  one  pair  of  each  variety  for  20*., 
(«ck«se  Included,  provided  the  telcctlon  1»  left  to  J.  H. 


A  CATALOGUE  of   CHOICE   DAHLIAS,  sold  by 
W.  R.  WHALE,  Florist,  &c.  &c.,  Elcot,  near  Hungerford, 
Berks. 
Whale's  Preceptor,  a  seedling  of  1842  ;  bright  crimson 
scarlet;    good   siibstnnce  and  outline;    beautifully 
cupped  petals;    splendid  show  flower;  fine  habit; 

height,  4  ft I0s.6d, 

Second— Crimson  Perfection,  of  great  substance,  being 
20  petals  deep;  high  rising  centre;  fit  for  a  back 
row  fiiiwcr  in  any  stand  ;  good  habir  ;  lieight,  4  ft.  .  10  6 
Third— Mary  ;  white  ground,  margined  with  rose- 
pink;  a  fancy  border  variety ;  constant  and  abun- 
dant bloomer;  height,  3ft 5    0 

Spary's  Lady  Antrobus  ;  white  ground,  margined  with 
scarlet  lake;  beautifully  cupped  petals;  good  sub- 
stance and  outline;  took  numerous  prizes;  de- 
cidedly the  best  light  show  flower  of  the  season; 

height,  3  ft 10    6 

Second— Aurantia  ;  on  au  orange  buff;  decidedly  the 
best    flower    of    its    class;    took    several    prizes; 

height,  4  ft 10    6 

Madeline  (Daniel's);  abeautifullilac;  good  substance; 

fit  for  a  back  row  flower  ;  constant;  height,  4  ft.  .  10  6 
Prince  of  Waterloo  (Drumniund's)  ;  a  shaded  red; 
beautifully  cupi^ed  petals;  fine  centre;  took  the 
first  prize  at  Chippenham  ;  placed  before  Keyne's 
Standard  of  Peifection,  Lady  Antrobus,  and  Brown's 
LadySt.Maur;  first  prize  at  Bath,  &c,;  height.4ft.  10  6 
Sir  n.  Pottinger  (Drummond's);  daik  plum-colour; 
cupped  petals;  good  centre;  a  most  desirable  show 

flower;  height,  4  ft 10     6 

Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Union  ;  one  of  the  best  flowers 

of  the  season;  height,  4  ft 10    6 

An  improvement  on  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
Ophrr  Yellow  (Edwards's) ;  fine  show  flower;  height, 

4  ft 10    G 

Bermondsey  Bee   (Proctor's);   crimson  purple;    fine 

show  flower 10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's)  ;  ruby  scarlet ;  first-rate     .        .  10    6 
Talmcr  (Girling's);  purplish  rose;  good  show  flower    7    6 
Royal  Sovereign   (Stanford's);    bright  yellow.    This 
flower  is  little  known,  and  scarce;   was  shown  in 
Hampsliire,  Sussex,  ^c,  last  season  in  grand  style  ; 

height,  4  ft .50 

Park  Mount  Rival ;  a  superb  yellow  ,  .  ,  .  10  6 
Vanquisher  (Wooa's) ;  shaded  maroon;  first-rate  .10  6 
Lady  Stanford  (Groves's) ;  yellow;  fine  .  .  .76 
Cheltenham  Queen  (Horiges'sJ;  white;  first-rate  ,    7    6 

The  following  Varieties  at  30s.  per  dozen. 


Antagonist  (Bragg'si,  white 
Asmodeus  (Davis's),  dark 
Beau'y  of  Sussex  (Mitchell's), 

edged 
ElancheShelley  (Mitchell's), edg 
Blue  Bonnet,  brown,  self 
Colonel  Baker  (Dodd's),  self 
Confidine  (Cook's),  orange 
Cornclt (Thomson's), daik,  self 
Dreadnaught,  self 
Essex  Triumph,  dark,  self 
Favourite  (Dodd's), light- edged 

purple 
Hero  of  Stonehenge  (Whale's), 

dark  mulberry 
King  of  the  West  (Walters's), 

dark, self 
Miranda      (Brown's),      white- 
mottled  purple 
Mrs. J.  Richardson  (Edwards's), 

white  and  purple 
Mogul  (Attwell),  self 
Paul  Pry  (Brown's),  rose 
Perpetual  Grand  (Brown's),  red 


Purple  Perfection  (Mitchell's) 
Swindon    Rival     (Conipton's), 

mottled  rose 
Sir  R.  Sale,  self 
Sultana     (Appleby's),     shaded 

purple 
Vivid  (Thomson's),  scarlet 
Virgil,  dark,  self 
Perfection  (Keynes's),  purple 
Venus  (Gaines's) 
Venus  (Attwell's),  white 
Suffolk  Hero,  dark,  fine 
King  of  Lilacs  (Girling's) 
Claude  Laurain  (Harrison's) 
Lady  of  the  Manor  (Attwell's), 

light  edged  purple 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (Gaines's) 
Sir  R.Chcster(Stein*s;,  dark, self 
Lirchiel,  scarlet,  large  flower 
Lady  Sale  (Edwards's),  red 
Victory  of  Sussex  (Stanford's), 

dark,  fine 
Novelty  (Whale's),  shaded  red 
Queen ofTrumps  (Brown's), &c. 


The  following  Good  Old  Vaiietiet 


Admiral  Stopford         Bedford  Surprise 
Andrew  Hofer  Lady  Murray 

Admirable  Euclid  (Ward's) 

Presidentof  the  WesI  Eclipse,  W. 

(Whale's)  Eclipse,  C. 

Phenomenon,  ditto      Tournament,  C. 
Attila,  ditto  Indispensaide,  G. 

Beauty  df  the  Plain  Burnham  Hero 

(Spary's)  Bridesmaid 

Mrs.  Shelley  Maid  of  Bath 

Lady  Cooper  Candidate      (Silver- 

Maria  (Wheeler's)  lock's) 

Competitor  (Hodges')  Duchcsi  Richmond 
Grand      Baudino  Lady  Harland 

(Low's)  Marquis  Lansdownc 

Conservative,  ditto      Metella  (Brown's) 

RohcHpi^rrc,  dark  plum  colour,  2s.  6)1. 

A  Good  Amittmt-tit  of  Fan-y  Varictivn,  at  1 2n.  per  daxcn, 

Oiikley's  Suri  ris  -,  Nihile,  &c,  &c.  he. 


2s.  per  dozen. 
Marchioness  Exeler 
Prince  of  Wales,  D. 
Prince  of  Wales,  G. 
Pickwick 

Princess  Royal,  H. 
Qnccn,  W. 
Rival  Sussex 
Rougc-ct-Noir 
Sir  F.  Johnstone 
SpringfieM  Rival 
Twyford  Perfection 
i'rlncc  Albert,  A. 
Defiance  (Cox's) 
Rose     Unique     (An- 

SCirs),  &C.  &C.&C. 


MAY'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  CINERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cineraria  Is  now  ready  to  bo 
Bcnt  nut  by  1  Obt,  or  otherwise,  at  r,s.  6d.  ciich,  including  case, 
prepaid.  It  Is  confidently  recommended  iif*  being  ono  of  llio 
moHt  Hplcndld  novelties  that  has  been  offered  in  Cinerarias  ;  llto 
colour  being  a  beautiful  light  hkyhluc;  the  flowers  largo  and  of 
good  form  ;  the  plants  compact,  shrubby,  and  dwarf  In  growth. 

W.  M,  begs  to  state  that  his  descriptive  List  of  new,  superb 
CalccolarliiB  may  be  had  on  application  to  Wim.jam  Mav,  llopc 
Nursery,  Hednle,  Yorkshire. 

W,  M.  also  brgs  lo  Intimate  that  he  cannot  supply  any  more 
Eucharldlum  grundinoruni. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY  beg  to  inform 
their  Friends  an'l  the  Public,  that  their  DILSCRlPTlVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  CINERARIAS. 
DAH  LI  AS,  &c.,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  best  and  most  successful 
Modes  of  Cultivation,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

N.B.— Their  beautiful  Fuchsia,  Marnock's  Princess  Sophia 
is  now  ready  to  lie  sent  out;  the  stock  is  not  large  therefore 
early  orders  will  prevent  disappointment. 

Nursery,  Hackney,  April  5,  1S44, 


EXHIBITION  of  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  or  Japan 
Rose.— A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  is  now  ia 
bloom  at  Chanuler  &  Sons' Nursery,  Vauxhall.  Admittance 
gratis. 

QPLENDID    LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLIS 

►3)  and  SUPERB  CINERARIAS.— Plants  of  that  large,  splendid 
deop-blne,  full  and  complete  round-petalled  ANAGALLIS 
EREWERII  being  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  are  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out;  12s.  per  dozen. 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  most  esteemed 
named  kinds,  and  other  new  and  beautiful  Seedlings,  comprising 
every  shade  of  dark  and  lightblue,  at  2s.  6d.  per  pjickct.  Strong 
flowering  plants  of  the  above,  12s.  per  dczen.  Applications,  in- 
eluding  Post-office  orders,  will  beimmediatcly  executed. — Direct 
to  MicuAEL  Brewer,  Sen.,  Cambridge  Nursery. 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  PHLOXES,  and  VERBENAS. 

SGIRLINGbegs  to  inform  the  admirers  of  theabove, 
•  that  he  will  have  fine  healthy  plants  of  his  superb  Seed- 
lings ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  of  April.  S.  G.  offers  them 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  being  well  convinced  of  their 
superiority  over  any  others  he  cultivated  last  year,  which 
included  about  100  varieties.  The  Fuchsias  have  been  seen  by 
Dr.  LiNULiiV.  whose  opinion  on  their  merits  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pages  5-28  and  5fil,  of  1S43,  under  the  sig- 
nature •'S.Girliitg."  FUCHSIAS. 

CANDIDATE.— Deep  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  petals  bright 
violet-purple,  reflcxing  so  as  to  show  the  corolla.  Price  per 
plant,  5s. 

GLOBOSA  COCCINEA.— Tube  nearly  globular,  dark  vermi- 
lion sepals,  and  violet  petals.     3s.  6d. 

HERO  OF  SUFFOLK.— Dr.  LiNnr.Ev's  description  of  this  is— 
"No.  5  is  a  handsome  seedling,  with  short  crimson  vermilion 
tube  and  sepals  of  good  substance,  the  latter  expanding  so  as 
almost  to  reflex,  after  the  manner  of  Magnifica;  stamen  and 
pistils  much  exserted."  Price  7s.  61I, 
PHLOXES. 

KING  OF  THE  WHITES.— The  best  white  out;  height,  3feet. 
Price  5s. 

SPECTABILTS.— Shaded  lilac,  very  fioe,  height,  3  feet.    3s,  Qd. 

DRUMMONDL    var.   SPLENDENS,   a  new  annual   of  great 
beauty,  being  of  the  richest  crimson  scarlet,  and  quite  circular 
in  form.    In  packets  of  12  seeds  :  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
VERBENAS. 

DEFIANCE.— Bright  rosy  pink ;  the  best  in  its  cIpss.     3s.  6d. 

TRESOR  PARFAIT.— Bright  violet  purple,  sliaded  with  deep 
crimson  ;  quite  distinct  from  any  Verbena  known.     Ss.  6d. 

S.  G.  also  begs  to  state  that  his  Catalogue  of  Florist's  FlowfirS 
is  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application;  it  will  he 
found  to  contain  nearly  every  novelty  of  the  season,  any  of 
which  S,  G.  will  be  happy  to  receive  orders  for,  and  which  shall 
have  every  care  and  attention.  The  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas  will 
be  sent  by  post,  free  of  charge,  where  preferred.  The  Phloxes 
are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

Dane  Croft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  March  23,  1S44. 

OLIVER'S  "Young  Heir''  Dahlia.— To  be  sent  out 
the  first  week  of  May,  at  7s.  6d.  each.— A.  Oliver  begs  re- 
spectfully to  call  the  attention  of  Dahlia-growers  to  the  above 
Seedling,  which  gained  prizes  at  the  following  Open  Shows:  — . 
Fetton,  Sept.  27th,  1342,  First  Seedling  Prize;  Fetton,  August 
3ist,  13)3,  an  Extra  Prize,  Nine  Blooms;  Fetton,  Sept.  28th, 
1843,  First  Seedling  Prize,  Nine  Blooms;  Alnwick,  Aug.  29th, 
1543,  in  the  first  stand  of  12;  also  the  Premier  prize,  Self  colour  ; 
also  the  First  Seedling  Prize,  Five  Blooms.  The  above  Dahlia 
is  one  which  the  Advertiser  flatters  himself  will  give  every  satis- 
faction to  purchasers,  being  a  free  bloomer,  and  never  showing 
the  eye ;  good  petal,  good  centre,  first-rate  outline ;  colour,  rosy 
crimson;  heiglit,  from  3  to 4  feet.  A.  Oliver  would  take  one- 
half  in  plants  from  the  Trade.  Tiie  following  Nurserymen  in 
the  north  will  be  able  to  supply  plants,  viz.  NiiwroN,  New- 
castle ;  Janson  and  Finney,  Gateshead;  Hancock  and  Son, 
Durham.— Eslington-house,  Whittingham, Northumberland. 

EW  AND    CHOICE    FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 

PETUNIAS,  Sold  by  WARNER  &  WARNER,  SiiJ^nsMcw, 


N 


28,  Cornliill,  London. 
Smith's  Albion        .         . 

,,      Coronet 

„      Coccinca  vcrna. 

,,      Decora 

,,      Expansa    . 

„      Gigantia    . 

,,      Hector 

,,      Iiicarnata 

,,      Modesta     . 

,,      Nentune    . 

,,      Rcflexa 

,,      Vesta 
Epps's  Bridegroom 

,,      Espattcro  . 


5s.  Orf 

7    6 


10 


Epps's  Kentish  Hero  .    Ss.  (id 
,,     Dukeof  WclliogtonB    0 

,,      Winserii    .  .50 

,,       Maria  .  .50 

„       Florence     .  .50 

„      Keoli-h  Bride  .    7    G 
,,       Emperor  of  China  5     0 

Standish'a  Attrnction  .    7    6 

„  President  .     7     fi 

,,  Colossus  .    7    G 

„  Antagonist  .     5     0 

„  Conductor  .    fi    0 

Candiilatis  .     5     0 
Constellation 


,  12     G 


Millci 
PETUNIAS. 

7s.  6d  I  Pearson's  Formosa        .    3    G*^ 
3     0  „  Colestinl         .     3     a 

3    G     I         „         SplcndUla      .    3    Ci 
VERBENAS. 

I  Pearson's      Tcucroides 
Bs.OfZl      Princiss  Alice      .         .    3/r.fl(/ 
I  Pearson's  T.Spcciosisainia3     fl 

.1     fl    I  ,,     T.UcautySuprcmoa     0 

WARNER  h  WARNER  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they  can 
supply  all  Ihc  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Pktunia,  and  ViciiniiNA  new 
out,  cither  In  single  plants  or  collections.  They  have  also  oU 
the  new  CiNi'.nAitiAR,  Calckolaiuas,  GERANioais,  Daiimab, 
Sic,  now  In  ciiltlvutlnn.  ,    . 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  he  had.  Plants  of  the  new  biacK 
NcmoidilLa,  i)d.  each.— Ascnlii  lor  the  lute  Mr.LuunoN  s  worica, 


Miller's  Punctata 
Pearson's  Nc  plus  Ultra. 
„       Spcciouiasimu, 

Pearson 's  Tcucroidca 
atro  uanguinea    .        • 

Pearson's  TeucroldcB 
crelcstina 
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NOW    READY    FOR   SENDING   OUT. 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRA.CIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN-  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SI'ECTAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

ASKLECT    CATALOGUE   of  the  NEWEST  and 
VERY  BEST  variktiks  of 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, &  ANAGALLIS,  ofTered  by  Youell  &  Co. 
YouELL  &  Co.,  in  submitting  their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  for 
1844,  take  the  iirescntoiiportniiity  of  drawing  the  attcmion  of  ad- 
mirers of  tlie  above  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  to  tlieir  select  and  superb 
Collection.  They  have  spared  nc  e.\|ici]se  in  forming  a  selection 
of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  that  are 
mere  Dominal  varieties  ;  and  they  would  refer  to  the  numerous 
testimonials  of  success  wliich  attended  their  mode  of  sclectins, 
last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  competition  at  the 
various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the  kingdom. 

YoUELL  &  Co.  being  ttie  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
■with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  f  on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
foliowingterms:  — 

12  Extra  Fme  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

60  Fine  varieties  .         .  40s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  6<is.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus.  * 

The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  delivery :  thus 
ensuring  to  the  Purchaser  fine  plants  for  competition  in  the  ensu- 
ing season. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

*"  Fuchsia  Lindli:vana."  This  brilliant  Fuchsia,  the 
entire  stock  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Youei.l  &  Co.,  is 
HOW  for  tlie  first  time  offered  to  tlie  notice  of  the  public. 

Its  exceedingly  large  tube  and  t^epalsare  of  the  mo.st  vivid  ver- 
milion, and  excessively  cxi)ansive,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  any 
hybrid  that  has  yet  been  raised.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Rcgent-stteet,  and  greatly 
admired,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  Youei.l  &  Co.'s 
specimen  plant  to  be  tlie  most  dazzling  object  of  this  tribe  they 
ever  witnessed.  The  foliage  and  habit  exceedingly  fine,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  will  be  found  a  desideratum  to  every 
collection.  Plants  will  he  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  7s.  6d.  per  plant.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when 
not  less  thsn  six  plants  are  ordered. 

Youell  &  Co.,  iu  calling  the  notice  of  Amateurs  and  others 
to  the  lollowiiig  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  in  their  nursery,  beg  to 
state  that  in  the  summer  of  1842  they  bestowed  every  care  in 
hybridising  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  from  which  they 
succeeded  in  raising  upwards  of  3000  plants,  to  the  flowering  of 
which  one  house  was  entirely  devoted  last  year.  And  although 
many  varieties  possessing  superior  claims  to  the  attention  of 
those  cultivating  this  elegant  tribe,  were  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  L[ndi.kv,  and  most  favourably  notice:!,  yet 
Youei.l  &  Co.  feel  that,  in  making  a  selection  of  the  following 
six  varieties,  to  which  a  most  accurate  description  is  affixed,  will 
prove  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  tliemselves. 

These  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  as  the  stock  is  very 
limited,  early  order-s  are  solicited. 

*"QuEKM  VicroRiA."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  bright 
Termilion,  corolla  stout,  long,  of  a  fijie  purple  rose  colour, 
forming  a  good  contrast,  and  of  fine  texture,  price  7s.  Qd.  per 
plant. 

*"PiiiNCK  OF  Wales."  Tube  and  sepals  rosy  vermilion,  the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  expanding  well,  and  showing  a  fiue 
corolla  of  maroon  purple  ;  i»riee  7s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

*  "Princess  Roval."  Tube  and  sepals  bright  re'd,  corolla 
large  and  peculiarly  bright  in  colour;  price  5s.  per  p'ant. 

*  "Marciiionkss  of  Nohmanby."  This  isa  large  and  showy 
flower,  measuring  four  inches  from  the  .  commencement  of 
the  pod  to  ttie  termination  of  the  pistil,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet, 
corolla  stout,  having  a  tinge  of  jmrple  on  it  j  price  7s.  Grf.  per  plant. 

*  "Lady  Alice  Pkei.."  A  flower  ol  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, fiue  rosy  rtd  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  leruiinating  in  a 
decided  green,  corolla  very  large  and  stout,  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
son purple  ;  price  5s.  per  plant. 

*"Ladv  Walsinofiam."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a 
rosy  vermilion  ;  the  latter  turn  up,  and  expose  the  whole  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  stout,  and  of  a  fiue  purple  crimson  ;  price  56. 
per  plant.  When  the  six  are  ordered,  they  will  be  charged 
IL  lis.  6d.  the  set. 

"Ft/cnsiA  QuKEN."  Qjitc  new,  very  beautiful,  and  not  yet 
out,  tube  and  sepals  large  and  atout,  of  pure  while,  showing  a 
dark  crimson  corolla;  pricei05.6rf.  p.  plant;  ready  in  April  next. 

Fuchsia  Seed,  saved  from  the  best  varieties,  (jy.  to  104'.  per 
packet,  with  Directions  fur  sowing,  &c.  &c. 


per  plant. — s, 
Fuchsia  affinis,  or  radicans  : 
„       arborea 
,,      aurantia 
,,       Aurora 
Alata  (Smith's) 
Belladifoliata,    Belliana, 

or  Rosea  alba 
Ealloonii  .... 
Bicolor  .  .  .  , 
Bruccana  .... 
Blanda  .... 
Brockmanii 

*Beauty  (Youell's),  fine  . 
Britannia  (Smith's) 
Cormackii 

Curtisii     .... 
Compacta. 

Cooperii    .... 
Carnea      .... 
Chandlerii 
CoDspicua 

„  arborea   . 

Corymbiflora    . 
♦Countess  of   Tyrconnel 

(Youell's),  fiue 
*Countess     of     Zetland 

(Youell's),  fine 
♦Conservative  (Youell's), 

fine         .... 
Couperii    .... 
Champion  (Smith's) 
♦Constellation    (Miller's) 

to    be    sent    out    this 

season— late  .        .  12 

♦  Candidate  (Girling's)  in 

May  .... 
Dalstonii  .... 
Dicksonii  .... 
Delicata  .... 
Duchess    of    Gloucester 

(Standish's)  .       ,       . 


FUCHSIAS. 

-s. 

d. 

per  plant- 

~s. 

d 

1 

0 

Defiance  (Smith's)  . 

3 

(1 

1 

0 

Ele{?ans  superlja 

1 

(1 

1 

b 

Excelsa     .        .        .        . 

1 

(i 

I 

li 

Eximia      .        .        ,        . 

1 

(1 

2 

6 

Eppsii       .... 
Ei-ectum   .        .        .        . 

2 

I 

6 

1 

IJ 

Elegans    „        .        .        . 

1 

b 

1 

ti 

Enchantress 

1 

fi 

1 

() 

,,         (Harrison's) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

E.\-oniensis 

.'1 

(i 

2 

it) 

*  Exquisite  (Youell's),  fine 

3 

fi 

'2, 

a 

Eclipse  (Smith's)      . 

2 

6 

■J 

(i 

Flonbunda  (Standish)      . 

1 

(i 

'2 

b 

Formosa  elef^ans 

1 

0 

•2 

b 

Fulgens  multillora  . 

I 

n 

1) 

Fioribuncia  ma;jna   . 

1 

(1 

0 

Gem 

■> 

fi 

b 

Globosa  variegata    . 

9, 

n 

u 

GranUis    .... 

1 

u 

Hcbc  (Standish) 

9, 

(1 

(J 

Hero  of  Suffolk  (Girling' 

) 

b 

in  May  .... 

7 

fi 

0 

Iv.-ryana  .... 
Insigiiis    .... 

2 

6 

3 

b 

Ki"g          .... 

) 

fi 

LanL'ii 

3 

6 

Longiflnra  hybrjiia  . 
*La(ly  Kae  Keid  (Youell's) 

1 

b 

1 

6 

fine         .... 
"Lady  Sondes  (Youell's), 

3 

b 

3 

0 

fine         .... 
Magnifica 
*Marchioness  of  Ormonde 

3 

I 

B 
0 

12 

(i 

(Youell's}.  fine 

3 

fi 

*iiiadonna  (Youell's),  fine 

.■1 

fi 

5 

0 

Majestica  (Smith's) 

3 

o 

1 

0 

Hlonypcnnii      .         .         . 

] 

0 

2 

b 

Magnificent 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Noblissima  (Smith's) 
Pendnia  (Young's)  . 

3 

1 

6 
fi 

2 

U 

Fulcherrlma    • 

2 

0 

lYoueU's  List  of  Fuchsias  continued.'] 


Princepa    .        per  plant- 

-IS.Orf. 

Stewartia .        per  plant- 

-Is 

Orf 

*Prince  Albert  (Youell's), 

Sanguinea 

1 

t) 

fine         ...        . 

3 

fi 

Stylosa  elegans 

1 

fi 

Paragon  (Smith's)    . 

2 

fi 

,,        maxima 

1 

b 

-Qneen  Victoria  (Smith's) 

, 

,,        pulchella     . 

1 

b 

expect    to   be  sent  out 

St.  Clare  [true] 

2 

6 

this  season    . 

21 

0 

*Sylpli  (Youell's),  fine    . 

3 

6 

Racemiflora      . 

0 

6 

Stanwelliana    . 

2 

fi 

Raceniosa 

2 

u 

I'ransparens     . 

•2 

u 

llaccm;fli>ra  elegans 

1 

fi 

'Taglioni  (Youell's),  fine 

3 

b 

Robu^ta  (Smith's)    . 

3 

0 

Thompsonia  superha 

1 

fi 

Rogersiana 

2 

b 

Towardii  .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

Ricartonii 

1 

1) 

Triumphans      . 

1 

n 

Smithii      .... 

1 

0 

Toddiana  .... 

2 

fi 

Splendida .... 

1 

0 

Tricolor     .         .         .         . 

1 

0 

Standishii 

1 

0 

Victory  (Smith's)     . 

3 

b 

Splendens  (Humboldt)     . 

1 

0 

Venus  Victrix  . 

1 

0 

(Kyle's)  .        . 

1 

0 

Victoria    .        .        .        . 

2 

u 

Salnionia  .... 

1 

0 

Youellii     .        .        .        . 

1 

0 

FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 


W^ith  every  other  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may 
be  advertised  by  other  parties  after  the  publication  ^of  this  list. 

VERBENAS. 
*"MoNAncn"(Youeirs)  is  adelicatc  creamy  white,  surpassing 
in  its  size  and  fragrance  every  other  variety  ;  the  tufts  of  bloom 
measuiiug  from  Si  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  "  Baii.LiANT,"  (Youell's).  Tliis  fine  variety  is  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet,  equal  in  this  respect  to  "  Mclindris  ;"  the  bloom, 
however,  is  three  times  the  size,  and  very  fragrant,  and  will 
prove  most  desirable  in  any  collection.  Price  Ss.  6d.  pi=r  plant. 

*  "  Ei.KGANs"  (Youell's),  is  a  most  interesting  variety,  being  a 
delicate  lilac,  with  a  distinct  white  eye;  flower  large  and  Ira- 
grant.  Price  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*"  SunpnisK"  (Youell's),  can  be  recommended  as  a  variety 
completely  novel,  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  in  every  col- 
lection, the  colour  being  of  the  richest  rosy  crimson,  or  ruby, 
producing  tufts  of  flowers  of  3^  ins.  in  diameter,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

The  ab'ive  four  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of 
2000  Seedlings,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  Ps  possessing 
superior  claims,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction;  are  now 
ready  to  send  out  (post-free).  If  the  four  varieties  Ere  taken, 
Ihey  will  be  charged  15s.  the  set. 

Inciaa  major  . 
Laconii 

*  Longiflora  (Girling's) 
Melindrismajor 

*  Minstrel  Boy 
Picta 

Prince  of  Wales  (Wood's)  1 
Princess  Royal  (Youell's), 

the  best  white  out        ,    1 

*  Renown  .  .  ,2 
Sanguinea  .  .  .1 
Speciosa  (Kyle's)  .  .  1 
Splendens  .  .  .1 
Striata  coccinea,  extra  fine  1 
Teucroides  rosea,  do.  .  2 
Twecdiana  .  .  .0 
Victory  .  .  .1 
Vivid         ....    I 

Zeuxes  (Miller's) 


Amethvstina    . 

2S 

Od 

Arraniana  snpcrba  . 

1 

1) 

Barkeiii,  extra  fine  . 

1 

6 

Barnesii    .        .        .        . 

1 

(J 

«  Beauty  .         .         .         . 

2 

1) 

"  Blue  Queen  (Miller's) 

5 

u 

•BouledeFeu 

2 

0 

*  Bridesmaid 

2 

0 

Edmondii 

1 

0 

Emperor 

I 

0 

Favourite 

1 

fi 

Formosa  elegans  (Croft's) 

1 

fi 

Formosa   beautiful  pink. 

with  white  eye      . 

1 

6 

*  Foitune-teller 

•2 

(J 

Grandis 

1 

ti 

Groomiana 

1 

I) 

Hcndersonii     . 

1 

u 

llislopiana 

1 

0 

Incisa    .            .        .        ■ 

U 

b 

.  Is.Od. 

.     I 

0 

2 

0 

.     0 

0 

2 

0 

.     0 

fi 

0  6 

1  0 
I  0 
3  6 


Are  noiv  ready  to  send  out,  per  post  free,  at  the  following 

prices,  viz. — 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6j.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  105.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

[With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus  *] 

Any  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  appear,  after 

the  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  can  be  supplied  at 

the  advertised  prices. 

PETUNIAS. 
.  Is.  orf  I  Magna  rosea  .        .        .Is.  od. 
.     1     0       Magniflora       .         .         .26 
.     I     0    I  Medora  .         ,         .10 

.     1     0    ;  Punctata(JIiller's)io  Apr.  7    6 
■     1    6    ,  Rosea  alba      .        .        .10 


Beauty  , 
Bicolor  . 
Gem 

Grandis  . 
Lady  Peel 

With  everyother  vaiiety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  be  ad- 
vertised by  other  Parties  after  the  publication  of  this  List. 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 
Arago,  buff  and  red 
Beauty,  pale  lilac 
Belladonna,  pink 
Bethula,  lilac 
Campestroni,  purpl'; 
Casirair  Perrier, 

small,  crimson 
Chancellor,       white 

and  pink 
Changeable,  yellow 
Christopho  Co- 

lombe,  Mac 
Cid.  Combes',  salmon 
Conspicuum 
Defiance,  white 
Due   de    ConigUano, 

crimson 
Duchess    de  Monte- 

bello 
Duke,  extra  fine 
Elegans,  rose 
Expanded,  purple 
Empress,  lilac 
Flechier,  dark  rose 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Formosum,        white  Mirahile, 
and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus,  flow- 
ered yellow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvain      St.     Cyr, 
orange 

Hero 

Incurved, pink 

Insigne.pink  and  red 

Imperial,  pale  lilac 

King,  pale  rose 

Louis. Philippe 

Lucidiim,  white 

Marchioness,  white 

MadamePompadour, 
dark  rose 

Marecliale  Messina, 
yellow  and  red 

Marie,  red 

Marie  Antoinette 

Mfignet,  yellow 

Momnon,  pink 

Minerva,   pink     and 
white 


white  and 

buff 
Peter,  creamy 
Perspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light 

pink 
Pulcherrimum,  rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled  yellow, 
Rosalind,  pink 
Salters,  white 
Sulpliurea 
Sultana,  rose 
Superb,        clustered 

yellow 
Surprise,  white 
Starry,  purple 
Tasselled,  lilac 

yellow 
Triumphant,  pink   & 

buff 
Two  -  coloured     in- 

curved,  yellow  and 

brown 
Vesta,  white 
Whecleriana 


Sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  12s.  per  doz. 

ANAGALLIS, 
A.  Carnea  grandiSora      Is.  Orf.  1  A.  multiflora         .        .     is.Od. 
A.  Brewerii    .         .         .     1     6       A.  speciosa     .         .         .10 
A.  coerulca  grandiflora     1     0     I 
The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


PANSIE?.   [Sent  postage  free.] 


12  Fine  Sliow  Varieties,  by  name 
]  2  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do. 


Qs.  per  dozen 
ICs. 


FLOWER.SEEDS.— 30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  (or  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Mnjesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,   and   also  at  the  lioyal  Gardens,   Claremont,  fur- 
nished by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.j  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms  :— Fine  robust  4-yearold  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10/. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Fiue  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODAR  A,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins.,  10s.  6rf.  each. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  4,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  iv ill  be  delivered  carriage 
free  either  to  London  or  Hull. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOlJS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEX,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  AILS\.  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EAUL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OP  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c- ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

X/OUELL  AND  CO.  have   mucli  pleasure  in  announc- 
jL     ing  tlicy  are  now  supplying  Fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly- 
valuable  and  much-esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unetjualled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  higii  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  has  been  awarded  several  prizes  from  various  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exagge- 
rated its  excellent  qualities,  fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlev, 
(see  Gardeners'  C/ironiclc  of  the  22d  July  last,  page  502),  whose 
opinion  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Fastolff  RASPBEmtv. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouEi.ii,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry,  and 
we  find  Its  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  obtusely 
conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  some 
other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abundantly,  and 
in  long  succession." 

Tlieyalso  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1813,  before  tlie 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded.  It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for 
YouKi.L  and  Co.  to  recommend  it  more  fully,  or  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it 
continues  in  high  perfection  througliout  the  autumnal  months, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  andean  be  sent  with  safetj' 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  receipt  ofaPoat- 
olfice  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    ^62    5s  Od 
Do.  do.  50     do.        .         .        15     0 

Do.  do.  25     do         .         .         0  14     0 

Package  included. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  not  less  than  200  are 
ordered. 

t^  CAUTION.— Youei.l  and  Co.  deem  it  requisite 
to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  in  generiil  of  the  fact,  that 
other  vaiieiies  of  Raspberries  are  being  offered  for  sale  under  the 
title  of  "  Fastolff,"  and  such  having  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
the  genuine  variety,  Ihey  beg  to  state  they  cannot  beheld  respon- 
sible unless  it  has  been  supplied  from  their  Nursery  ;  neither  have 
they  appointed  any  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it. 

•^PWO  NEW  AND  SUPERB  PICOTEES.— "  Lady 

-*-  Alice  Pekl,"  10s.  6rf.,  and  "  Mrs.  BiiN'VON,"  10s.  6rf.  per 
pair. — Tliese  two  splendid  Picotees  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Burroughcs,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  weie  kindly  pre- 
sented to  YoujJLL  &  Co.  by  that  gentleman.  They  have  already 
obtained  Frizes  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hort.  Soc.  Exhibi- 
tions, and  Y.  and  Co.  feel  assured  that  no  further  proof  of  their 
superior  merit  is  necessary  when  they  refer  to  the  eminent  raiser 
of  them. 

"Lady  Alice  Peel'*  is  a  large  v/ellformed  flower,  guard 
leaves  and  petals  throughout  of  fine  form  and  substance,  and  of 
the  purest  white;  the  lacing  a  delicate  rose,  and  confined  entirely 
to  the  edge.  This  is  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  su- 
perior to  "  Mrs.  Barnard,"  or  any  flower  of  its  class,  and  carries  a 
beautiful  long  pod. 

"  Mrs.  Denyo.v,"  (red  edge)  also  possesses  every  character  of 
a  first-rate  Show  flower,  petals  of  splendid  size,  form,  and  sub- 
stance, and  the  blooms  expanding  so  correctly  as  not  to  require 
dressing,  and  carries  a  beautiful  long  pod. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardetiers^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  tlie 
Advertising  pagea,  706  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  ihe  Hth, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  :  ^.  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        .        ,14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 1  JO    0 

25  dito  ditto 3     0     0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  that  beautiful  rose-flake, 
"  Wilson's  Harriet,"  and  all  first-rate  Show 

flowers 2  10     0        . 

25  ditto                        ditto       ,         .         .         ditto     5     0     0 
The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery.  April  4.  184J. 


■10  GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

TAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Seedsmen  end  Nurse- 
^'  RTME?:,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  inform  their  numerous  Friends 
throughout  the  country  that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
COMPOSITION  for  rendering  Muslin,  Calico,  or  Linen  a  suit- 
able and  economical  substitute  for  Glass  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  very  favourably  noticed  by  Florists  and 
Horticultural  Societies  throughout  the  country.  Specimens  may 
be  seen  at  the  Warehouse,  32,  Hanover-street,  or  (the  composi  - 
tion  in  use)  atlNVERi.EiTu  Nurseeiiks. 

Sold  in  Uottles  (with  directions  for  use)— pints,  2s.  Cd. ;  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.     Discount  to  the  Trade. 

J.  D.  and  S.  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  their  Friends  to 
their  NuRSERV  anu  Sued  Catalogubs,  which  may  be  had  on 
application. — April,  1SJ4.  __^__^_ 


T  PEARSON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he  has 
•  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  of  PANSIES,  and  cannot 
supply  any  sort  at  present  except  "  Black  Prince"  and  "  Agnes," 
either  of  which  will  be  sent  past-free  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Chilwell  Nurberie-i,  near  Nottingham. 


Pillars  TO  SdST. 

To  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  very  desir- 
able FARM,  containing  about  436  Acres  of  Arable-Pas- 
ture, and  Sheep  Walk  well  adapted  for  the  Turnip  system  of  Hus- 
bandry, the  greater  part  of  which  is  free  from  Tithes,  Ijing  within 
a  ring  fence,  and  situate  in  the  parish  of  Battle,  Sussex,  and  to 
which  may  be  attached  about  35  acres  of  good  Marsh  Land. 

For  further  particulars  app'y  to  R.YooxG,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  Batlle. 

Also,  TO  BE  LET  with  immediate  possession,  avery  desirable 
FARM,  containing  254  acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  includ- 
ing 10  Acres  of  Hops,  in  the  parish  of  Battle,  Sussex,  to  which 
34  Acres  of  rich  Marsh  Land  may  be  attached.     Apply  as  above. 


TO  GENlLb-MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTL-IEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  atthe  Auction  Ma  kt,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Tni/asoAV,  April  11th,  18i4,  at  12  o'clock,  about 
Three  Hundred  P.dr  of  Picoteiis,  the  surplus  stock  of  a  first- 
rate  collection.  Also,  a  choice  assortment  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  and  other  flowering  Plants.— May  be  viewed  the 
morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  EXHIBITIONSof  Flovvkbs 
nd  Fruit,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  ensuing;  season,  will 
ake  place  on  llic  followinic  Saturdays,  viz.— May  18.  June  13, 
nd  July  13  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  l6,  is  tlie  last  day  on  which 
ickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  at  35.  6d.  each. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  FLOWERS,  &c.— REGENT'S 
PARK. — The  following-  ate  the  Days  appointed  for  the 
Sshibilions  of  Plants,  Flovvehs,  and  Microscopes,  in  the 
jEirdens  of  the  Koyal  Eotan'ic  Society  of  Londom,  this 
leason  : —  'J'uesday,  April  ao, 

TuKSDAY,  June  ^1, 
TuKSDAV,  July  2,  18-14, 
(\'hen  Prizes,  exceeding  900/..  will  he  distiibuted.    Tickets  for 
idmission  may  be  had,  by  orders,  from  Fellows  or  Rlcnibers,  at 
he  Office,  in  the  Gardens  ;  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  13, 
after  that  day,  5s.,  except  on  the  Days  of  Exhibition,  when 
they  will  be  7?.  6rf.  each. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  at  the 
ardens.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  Secretary. 


FLOWER-SHOW.— The  Annual  Flower-Show,  under 
the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Nkyili.k,  of  Ebenez?r 
IHouse,  Peckham,  will  be  held  in  the  Gmunds  of  the  Almshouses 
of  the  Butcher's  Chtiritable  Institution  at  Walham  Green, 
iFulham,  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  of  which 
I  urther  notice  will  he  friven.        Jamks  Ness.  Secretary. 

ANY  PERSON  having  healthv  young  plants  of  THE 
CITRON  fCitrus  medica),  THE  LIME  (Citrus  acida).  THE 
SHADDOCK,  (Citrus  decuniana),  or  any  of  the  larger  fruited 
i^itrus  tribe,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser,  hy  addressing  a  line  to 
A.  Z.,  5,  Charles-street,  Covent  Garden,  slating  size,  price,  &c. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,   1841. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS.  " 
FstDAV,  April  13         .    Botanical    .        .        .        S  p.u. 

Tmuiv,  April  IS  I  HorliLUkural  .  3  r.x. 

^  I  Linnieaa         ■  .  .  8  pat 

■WsiKKSBiY        17  f  S~iety  of  Aru  .  8 .  ji. 

t  MicroscopiL'al  .  .  8  f  m- 

A  Fox,  says  the  fable,  having  lost  his  tail,  persuaded 
liis  companions  that  tails  were  useless,  and  thus  it  was 
that  bobtails  came  in  fashion.  Something  of  this, 
sort  must  have  happened  to  the  early  Pine-growers 
or  they  never  could  have  fallen  upon  tlie  strange  plan 
of  cutting  off  its  roots  to  make  the  Pine-apple  grow 
The  preservation  of  roots  was  found  difficult  with  the 
old  and  inefficient  modes  of  obtaining  bottom-heat; 
and  therefore  roots  were  voted  useless. 

Cut  off  all  roots  that  are  not  fresh  and  healthy,  says 
Speechly  ;  away  with  straggling  roots,  writes  Nicol ; 
disroot,  disroot,  cry  half-a-dozen  more,  for  roots  are 
only  annual  things,  and  of  no  use  to  Pines  after  they 
are  a  few  months  old.  Even  Baldwin,  with  all  his 
skill,  could  not  perceive  the  error  of  the  practice, 
I  although  he  confined  his  disrooting  to  the  time  when 
bis  successions  were  taken  out  of  the  tan  and  trans- 
Iferred  to  pols;  and  Mr.  Glendinning,  a  still  better 
I  authority,  speaks  of  disrooting  as  a  beneficial  prac- 
tice ;  adding,  however,  that  it  suits  Queens  better  than 
the  black  sorts.  There  was,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  singular  practice,  in  the  person  of  Griffin,  tlie 
gardener  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Woodliall,  who 
never  would  allow  healthy  Pines  to  be  disrooted  at  any 
time,  and  who  beat  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  fruit,  although  he  was  some  way  behind 
the  Bicton  and  Longleat  Pine-growers  of  the  present 
day. 

We  should  be  greatly  puzzled  to  find  a  reason  for 
the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  Pine-apple, 
unless  It  was  that  as  the  imperfect  mode  of  obtaining 
bottom-heat  was  continually  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  roots,  and  nevertheless  the  plants  continued  to  "row 
It  was  thought  that  the  roots  could  be  of  no  use"  and 
were  better  removed.  Just  as  with  the  Orange-tree, 
which,  because  it  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold 
hunger,  and  neglect  without  perishing,  some  people 
fancy  cannot  well  have  too  much  of  such  treatment 

iSo  plant  whatever  that  I  know  of,"  says  Mr 
liarnes,  "is  subject  to  more  unnatural  treatment,  and 
scarcely  any  other  plant  would  endure  half  so  much 
Ill-usage  without  dying  altogether.  The  Pine-plant 
Js  something  like  that  unfortunate  beast  the  donkey  _ 
It  will  endure  a  wonderful  deal  of  ill-usage  before 
dying  or  giving  in  altogether." 

Itnriay  be,  too,  that  the  fibres  of  the  Pine-apple 
plant  have  been  thought  to  be  merely  annua!  as  is 
even  now  imagined  to  be  the  ca.se  with  the  Straw- 
berry;  although  the  most  common  attention  to  facts 
would  show  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  unfounded. 
j»lr.  Mriics  has  .sufficiently  exposed  this  prejudice  in 
lus  capital  paper  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Marazine  •" 
and  more  recently,  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  work  on 
I'ine-growing  was  reviewed  tlie  other  day,  hag  devoted 
acliapt«r  to  the  exposure  of  this  common  and  fatal 
CTior.  In  thort,  it  would  he  an  affront  to  our  reader.s 
to  dwell  further  on  that  point.  JJisrooting  will 
therefore  be  regarded  hereafter  a.s  the  sure  mark  of  a 
rrajl  1  inc-grower ;  and  the  destruction  of  roots  by  ac- 

oS,'!",    '"'"'T""'' '"'.'. '^'^''''^  •""•■"  "f 'he   credit 
ot  either  the  gardener  or  his  apparatus. 

.,  iv""  "!    „    «<'""''est  maxims  of  cultivation  ii 
jyevcr  to  a/low  a  j,laM  0,  rmiue  a   check 


is- 
to  keep 


iir'^,""-'*''''^''"""K""'  ^''"'e  Pc-riod  of  vegc'- 

trn?U  ■.'"''-"'""""  'li«l"rl'ance-and  to  rouse 
«  gtnily  into  activity  wlicn  ita  allotted  season  »haU 


have  returned.  This  principle  is  of  tiniversnl applica- 
tion ;  there  is  no  known  or  prohahh  exception  to  it ; 
and  every  deviation  from  the  rule  is  of  necessity  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  injury.  The  odd  thing  is, 
that  Pine-growers  should  have  generally  admitted  its 
importance,  and  yet  not  have  perceived  that  a  destruc- 
tion of  roots  must  be  the  severest  check  that  a  plant 
can  well  receive.  Checks  are  indeed  the  greatest  of 
all  the  causes  of  mischief  in  Pine-houses;  crowds  of 
suckers,  a  fence  of  gills,  a  disproportionate  crown, 
and  similar  things,  arise  from  that  circumstance;  and 
when  once  they  appear,  good-bye  to  good  fruit. 
Disrooting  is  the  prolific  mother  of  them. 

As  we  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  this  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  we  may  as  well  mention  Mr. 
Barnes's  method  of  preventing  the  excessive  growth 
of  Pine-crowns,  when  by  any  accident  a  plant  will 
try  to  produce  them.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  if  the 
Pine-apple  plant  has  to  feed  both  its  fruit  and  a  huge 
tuft  of  leaves  on  the  top  of  it,  (which,  as  our  clever 
friend  truly  says,  look  like  a  baby's  head  with  a 
man's  hat  on,)  the  nourishment  which  the  plant  is  ca- 
pable of  yielding  must  he  divided  between  them,  and 
the  man's  hat  will  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
baby's  face.  To  prevent  this,  from  three  to  six  days 
after  the  blooming  is  over,  he  thrusts  a  small  knife 
into  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  gives  it  a  twist, 
when  outcomes  the  centre  of  the  heart,  which  checks 
growth  without  disfiguring  the  plant.  "  The  fruit 
taking  theadvantage,  improves  in  swelling  amazingly, 
and  when  finished,  has  a  nice  neat  little  crown  on  it, 
from  2  to  3  inches  high,  looking,  in  compaiison,  liks 
a  well-fed  happy  Englishman,  with  a  becoming  hat 
on  his  head."  Speechly  adopted  a  similar  practice 
with  suckers,  in  order  to  stop  their  growth. 

The  next  faculty  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
mind  of  the  Landscape  Gardener  is  that  of  Imitation. 
We  all  know  how  readily  this  faculty  runs  into  abuse 
when  powerful,  and  not  restrained  by  a  sense  of  pro 
priety.  The  proper  exercise  of  it,  in  the  case  before 
us,  is  to  imitate  Nature — to  ask,  in  all  cases,  \\hat 
would  Nature  do  ?  To  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
the  Landscape  Gardener  is  supposed  to  have  followed 
the  advice  formerly  given,  to  examine  Nature  in  alHier 
aspects,  and  to  take  heedful  note  of  them.  A  clever 
man,  on  looking  at  a  scene  to  be  improved,  can  form 
in  his  mind,  almost  instantaneously,  a  view  of  what  is 
required  ;  he  can  see  at  once  what  the  execution  of 
his  design  will  effect,  if  well  carried  out.  naving 
made  himself  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  tree  and 
shrub  that  may  be  available,  its  habits,  size,  colour, 
style  of  growth,  &c.,  he  knows  what  to  select,  and 
what  will  suit  the  soil  and  climate.  The  knowledge 
he  must  acquire,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  imi- 
tate Nature — to  make  Art  her  handmaid,  is  extensive. 
The  imitative  power  is  indispensable  ;  but  there  must 
be  also  a  discriminative  power,  to  hinder  it  from  mis- 
placing imitations.  This  faculty  occasionally  leads  to 
very  great  absurdities;  and  yet  we  shoidd  consider  its 
gratilication,  and  not  laugh  at  its  votaries,  though,  to 
our  taste,  they  may  have  spoiled  what  might  have 
been  rendered  agreeable. 

The  faculty  we  are  next  briefly  to  consider— that  of 
Construction— -frequently  helps  Imitation  into  the  ridi- 
culous. We  recollect  having  somewhere  seen  a  mass 
of  rockwork  on  a  great  scale— a  little  ir.ounlain,  pre- 
cipitoiis  all  round,  and  broken  through  by  ravines, 
&c.;  it  was  quite  an  expedition  to  get  up  to  it  and 
travel  over  it.  But  it  was  out  of  place.  It  is  very 
proper  to  give  to  rock-plants  a  suitable  dwelling-place 
in  a  collection  ;  but  where  there  are  no  rocks,  imita- 
tions of  them  are  absurd.  If  they  exist  on  grounds 
that  are  to  lie  ornamented,  rock-plants  may  with  per- 
fect propriety  be  made  to  grow  upon  them.  Any 
feature  that  is  grand  in  Nature  cannot  be  imitated 
with  efl^ect  where  the  general  scene  is  not  grand  ;  and 
where  the  scene  is  naturally  grand,  imitations  of 
grandeur  are  not  needed.  Unless  art  can  be  effectually 
concealed--unless  all  objects  be  absent  that  can  suggest 
it  to  the  mind,  trouble  and  expense  are  thrown  away 
on  imitations.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
render  art  tssential,  and  certain  forms  imperative  ;  hut 
there  is  some  great  purpose  to  serve,  which  cannot  be 
well  sened  without  a  degree  of  formality.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  such  cases  is,  to  avoid  formality  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  render  things  not  positively 
disagreeable. 

It  is  only  with  great  features  that  Landscape 
Gardening  has  to  do  ;  and  little  matters  may 
be  treated  in  a  little  manner.  Tlie  symmetrical 
IS  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  when  we  come  to 
minor  eoncern.s.  'I'lie  faculty  of  Construction  un- 
doubtedly operates  in  Landscajie  Gardening,  though, 
apiiarenily,  the  practitioner  has  only  to  design  ;  but  in 
I'es  going,  the  execution  of  the  dcHign  is  kept  in  view, 
else  schemes  might  be  propounrled  the  realising  of 
which  ihigln  be  impossible.  It  a|))icars  to  facilitate 
the  coiici-jnioii  of  how  a  thing  ni.iy  be  done,  and  like- 
wise how  it  ought  to  be  done,  when  more  ways  than 
one  of  doing  present  themBelvcs.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  what  is  called  intuition,  and  may  pos- 


sibly be  identical  with  it,  for  everything  is  constructed 
in  the  mind  before  the  hand  is  set  to  execute.  The 
analysis  of  mental  power  is  a  very  interesting  subject; 
but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  on  it  here. 

Although  mere  Light  and  Shade  are  necessary  to 
bring  out  striking  effects.  Colour  must  hx  attended  to. 
Liglit  and  Shade,  we  all  know,  when  the  sun  shines, 
vary  every  moment ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  study 
so  to  assort  objects  within  range  of  the  principal 
point  of  view  as  to  biing  out  various  good  effects. 
Not  only  must  we  regard  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
sun,  but  his  position  in  the  ecliptic,  so  that  when  he 
is  at  various  elevations  and  positions  light  may  strike 
and  shadows  spread  out  where  they  may  make  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  eye.  This  is  a  point  not 
much  attended  to,  but  one  of  very  great  value,  and 
well  deserving  the  closest  study  by  the  Landscape 
Gardener.  Frequently,  the  admission  at  a  particular 
spot  of  a  mere  streak  of  light  enlivens  a  whole  scene 
and  excites  the  highest  admiration.  Sunshine  through 
trees,  when  the  orb  itself  is  concealed  and  the  rays 
are  penetiating  a  thin  shower  falling  among  them, 
produces  at  times  delightful  effects. 

To  enumerate  all  the  effects  that  have  occurred  to 
us  in  rural  scenery  of  various  kinds,  especially  that 
denominated  the  romantic,  might  occupy  a  goodly 
volume.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  an  effect  and  to 
analyse  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  about 
without  the  help  of  drawings  and  diagrams.  With 
a  few  observations  on  colour,  and  remarks  on  one  or 
two  collateral  subjects,  we  shall  in  our  next  con- 
clude what  we  have  to  say. —  G. 

FAMILIAR    BOTANY. 

MOKPHOLOGY. No.  X. 

Come  sweet-lipped  Zepliyr  and  Favonius,  bland  I 
Teach  the  fine  seed,  instinct  with  life,  to  shoot 
On  Earth's  cold  bosom  its  descending  root  3 
With  pith  elastic  stretch  its  rising:  stem, 
Part  the  twin  lobes,  e.\pand  the  throbbing  gem. 

If  the  power  of  the  Cieator  is  wonclerfully  manifested 
in  the  formation  of  the  embryo  plant,  out  of  mucilage  and 
just-born  cells,  how  much  more  admirable  is  the  quality- 
implanted  in  that  embryo  of  developing  itself  into  a 
perfect  being  !  How  marvellous  the  impulse  which  causes 
it  to  burst  through  the  sides  of  its  early  tomb,  to  awaken 
by  degrees  from  a  death-like  sleep,  never  again  to  rest, 
and  from  a  wan  and  torpid  grain  to  spring  into  that  ever- 
changing,  never-resting,  gay  and  gaudy  thing — a  plant  ! 
Let  us  observe  what  we  are  permitted  to  know  of  the 
first  changes  that  the  little  embryo  undergoes  ;  and  for 
mis  pu!''^'^^'^  ^^^  *^2  t'l^s  *be  garden  Mustard. 

\Vben''the  embryo  or  1"..*=  Mustard  is  at  rest  it  is  yellow, 
and  consists  of  two  plano-conve.t  scaL'  of  the  cmisistence 
of  an  almond,  upon  which  the  radicle  is  folded  aoT-"" 
moment  it  begins  to  inhale  the  breath  of  life  it  soFtens,- 
lengthens,  bursts  through  the  seed  and  begins  its  first 
change.  This  consists  in  a  lengthening  upwards  and 
downwards  of  the  small  cylindrical  space  lying  between 
tlie  point  of  the  radicle  and  the  base  of  the  scales  ;  and 
its  effect  is  to  produce  a  white  thread,  the  loose  end  of 
which  force's  its  way  downwards,  drinking  eagerly  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other 
end  rises  upwards  and  carries  the  scale-like  cotyledons 
into  h^M  and  air  :  and  while  the"  thus  are  rising  upwards, 
their  soHd  contents  are  dissoi'ved  and  conveiteli  •"'" 
bland  milk,  which  flows  along  the  thread  (which  is  the 
axis  of  growth)  and  sustains  it  in  its  growth,  as  a  mother 
nourishes  the  infant  at  the  breast.  But  in  effecting  this 
important  purpose  the  scales  ore  gradually  metamorphosed, 
and  from  minute  fleshy  plano-convex  yellow  bodies  they 
change  into  large  thin  roundish  green  lobes  having  all  the 
texture  and  character  of  a  leaf,  llcie,  then,  is  a  dirfct 
alteration  of  one  thing  into  another  wholly  unlike  it. 
The  cotyledon  grows  into  a  leaf;  therefore  the  cotyledon 
was  a  young  leaf. 

Next  observe  the  garden  Cress.     It,  too,  goes  through 
a  similar  series  of  changes  in  its  earliest  growth.     The 
yellow   fleshy   scales   of  its   embryo   extend    into   long- 
stalked   narrow  lobes  of  a   bright-green  colour  exactly  of 
the  nature  of  the  future  leaf;  and,  in  order  to  show  still 
more  distinctly  the  identity  of  their  nature,   sometimes 
they  are  split  info  three  pieces,  just  like  those  of  the 
leaves  to  be  subsequently  produced. 
^    It  is  true  that  this  curious  change  does  not  take  place 
in  all  embryos.     In  the  common  Pea,  for  example,  the 
scales  never  alter  their  original  appearance,  but  remain 
in  their   subterranean     abode,    shrivelling     up   and    not 
enlarging;    a  circuni.stance  which   is  possibly  owing   to 
their  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  solid  matter 
than  the  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  the  conversion  of  which 
into  fluid  nutriment  is  so  slow  and  difficult  as  to  require, 
for  chemical  reasons,  a  continual   detention  in  obscurity. 
But  it  is  a   principle   in  philosophy,    which  cannot  he 
shaken,^  that  tohal  is  true  of  an  onjan  in  one  plant,  is 
true   of  the   same   orijan    in    all    other   plants  ;    and, 
therefore,   if    it    can    be    proved    that    the    cotyledons 
of  the  Mustard   and  Cress   are  imperfect   leaves,  those 
of  the    Pea  must  be  so  regarded  uLso.     Not  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  rccouree  to  such  reasoning  in 
order  to  sustain  the  proposition  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
Pea,  turn  to  the  Kidney  Uenn,  and  therein  will  he  found 
the  most  conclusive  proof.     The  Kidney  Bean  is,  in  many 
rerpeetfl,  of  the  nature  of  the  Pea;  its  oinbryo  scalca  are 
very  thick,  hard,  and  fleshy,  and  slowly  dissolve  tiicirsolid 
contents,  bo  that  Ihey  have  little  power  of  thinning,  ex- 
panding, and  changing.    They,  however,  difTor  from  thoao 
of^thc  PcuiD  this,  that  they  do  become  green,  arc  partially 
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thinned,  acquire  a  small  leaf-stalk,  and  actually  reach  an 
intermediate  state  between  that  of  the  true  leaf  and 
cotyledon. 

And  always  thus  does  the  young  plant  struggle  into 
existence,  proceeding  from  one  state  of  perfection  to  a 
higher,  or,  as  Morphologists  say,  from  imperfection 
towards  perfection— terms  that  have  been  cavilled  at,  and 
stigmatised  as  atheistical  !  but  not  used  irreverently,  or  in 
the  sense  of  materialists.  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  an 
egg  is  perfect  as  an  egg,  and  so  is  a  seed  as  a  seed  ;  but 
that  man  must  have  a  strangely-constituted  mind,  who 
cannot  see  that  an  egg  is  less  perfect  than  the  bird  which 
is  hatched  within  it,  or  a  seed  less  perfect  tlian  the  tree 
into  which  it  grows.  Those  over-zealous  persons,  who,  in 
their  diseased  imaginations,  fancy  they  perceive  in  the 
Morphologist  a  latent  Materialist,  themselves  exhibit  the 
most  enormous  ignorance  of  the  high  attributes  of  the 
Creator.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  always  talking  of  a 
great  First  Cause.  In  considering  the  works  of  Nature,  we 
always  deal  with  the  facts  that  are  plainly  before  us.  By 
all  men  of  sense  it  is  understood  that  in  speaking  of 
natural  phenomena  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  that 
produces  them  is  implied.  **  11  est  certain,"  says  an 
eminent  philosopher,  in  writing  of  such  things,  "  que 
tout  cela  est  autoraatique  ;  il  n*y  a  point  li\  d'intelligence 
ni  de  volonte.  Mais  derriere  cet  etre  inintelligent  se  trouve 
rintelligence  creatrice,  qui  a  ^tabli  les  admirables 
machines  vi^getales  qui  executent  ces  mouvemens  automa- 
tiques,  tons  dirigecs  vers  un  but  indique  par  les  besoins 
de  la  plante."  We  recommend  this  sentiment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  class  of  writers,  to  whom,  if  we  have  some- 
times alluded,  it  has  been  for  the  sake  of  what,  we  pre- 
sume, are  their  good  intentions,  but  certainly  not  for 
their  intelligence  and  sound  judgment, — li.  E. 

Erratum  in  last  Number,  p.  ig;,  line  4  from   the  bottom, /or 
*'  propurtion's  "  read  "  perfection's." 


FUCHSIAS. 

{Continued  from  p.  195.) 
The  last  paper  contained  remarks  on  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  accumulative  growth  from  one-year  plants, 
or  those  potted  the  previous  autumn,  such  being  generally 
found  in  a  state  unsuited  for  another  season's  growth. 
The  principal  points  were,  to  obtain  an  increased  circula- 
tion of  moisture  by  enlarging  the  bottom  cavity  of  the  ball 
externally,  and  to  reduce  the  terminal  shoots  to  a  propor- 
tion commensurate  with  the  general  vigour  and  habit  of 
the  plant. 

The  treatment  required  for  youog  plants,  as  cuttings  of 
the  current  season's  growth,  differs  in  some  respects. 
When  such  plants  have  been  duly  attended  to  in  their 
removal  from  the  store-pot,  it  is  well  known  that  their 
growth  is  more  uniform  and  accumulative  than  those 
which  have  received  a  previous  and  premature  rest  ;  con- 
sequently the  period  of  their  removal  from  60-size  pots  to 
larger,  is  limited  in  proportion  to  their  condition  and  the 
habit  of  the  variety.  Nevertheless,  if  the  cavity  at  the 
hottom  is  such  as  to  indicate  an  impeded  circulation  in 
con3equence  of  being  closed  by  the  position  of  the  bottom 
potsherd,  the  cavity  should  be  partially  enlarged,  as  before 
recommended,  and  after  the  first  or  second  top  buds  are 
pinched  or  cut  off,  it  may  await  the  fuller  formation  of 
its  side  or  axillary  growth  previous  to  being  shifted  to  a 
large  32  or  21-pot,  into  similar  proportions  and  qualities 
of  soil,  as  before  stated.  If  the  plants  have  already  ex- 
panded their  buds  from  the  base  of  each  leaf,  they  should 
be  immediately  shifted  ;  and,  when  established,  the  top 
bud  may  be  taken  off,  or  more,  as  the  variety  may  require. 
From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred  {\;z.'i  "hnts 
received  in  thumb-pots,  should,  if  four  joints  long,  be 
divested  of  the  top  bud  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to 
being  removed  to  small  or  large  CO.s.  The  reasons  for 
this  are,  that,  as  it  is  probable  that  plants  when  exposed 
to  such  small  portions  of  soil  are  likely  to  be  subject  to 
opposite  extremes  of  temperature  and  of  moisture,  so  as  to 
reduce  their  constitutional  vigour  below  the  possibility  of 
accumulating  it  under  such  conditions,  it  is  essential  to 
shift  them  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  that  the  culti- 
vator may  start  tliem  into  such  a  growth  by  uniform  pro- 
portions of  soil,  (S:c.  (§§  8,  9,  and  10),  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  a  final  shift",  or  potting.  This  appears  to  be  an 
essential  condition  of  cultivation,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle,  that  "  there  is  no  arrangement  of  soil  essential 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  a  plant,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionately essential  throughout  its  whole  period  of  growth." 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  all  plants  should  be  brought 
to  the  highest  possible  vigour,  compatible  with  their 
existing  conditions,  previous  to  being  exposed  to  the 
intense  agencies  of  beat,  moisture,  &;c. 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  foreshoots,  or  top  buds, 
in  order  to  induce  a  freer  growth  below,  the  following 
opinions  are  offered  :— Where  the  buds  are  bursting  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  upwards,  their  perfect  formation  de- 
pends upon  the  removal  of  the  plant  to  a  larger  amount  of 
soil  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  a  strong 
exposure  to  light,  heat,  and  other  essential  agencies,  it 
being  understood,  that  to  obtain  splendid  growth  from  a 
plant  of  one  stem  by  causing  an  expansion  of  growth  from 
the  base  upwards,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  is  much 
more  difficult  than  a  similar  width  of  growth  from  a  plant 
of  two  or  three  stems.  The  first  implies  an  approxima- 
tion to  its  conditions  of  growth  in  nature,  by  very  ample 
and  uniform  proportions  of  soil,  with  appropriate  expo- 
sure during  the  first  stages  of  growth,  aided  by  partially 
inverting  the  leading  shoot  to  retard  the  vertical  flow  of 
sap  ;  while  the  second  instance  is  illustrative  of  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  by  art,  which  obtains  by  a  comparative 
result  the  intervention  of  many  causes,  which  the  former 
obtains  by  less.  The  first  forms,  in  its  first  growth,  the 
basis  of  ultimate  yigour ;  the  second  reaches  it  by  succes- 


sive efforts,  each  exerting  a  negative  influence  on  the  one 
which  preceded  it. 

Heath-mould  has  been  recommended  by  some  growers 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia.  I  have  no  wish  to  un- 
derrate the  value  of  this  material  ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  qualities  of  Heath-mould  vary  as  much  as 
the  indefinite  qualities  of  loam,  it  must  be  admitted  (apart 
from  the  fact  that,  whilst  there  are  several  natural  orders 
of  plants,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  Heath-mould  is  in- 
dispensable, there  are  many  others,  on  the  contrary,  to 
which  it  is  in  no  respect  essential),  that  its  application,  in 
many  instances,  will  depend  upon  its  prepared  texture  and 
quality.  Vegetable  matter,  in  a  highly  decomposed  form, 
being  the  basis  of  Heath-mould,  is  capable  of  holding  nu- 
tritive properties  longer  than  other  soils,  where  silex 
abounds  ;  and  it  is  probably  this  quality  which  gives  it 
its  value  in  the  Vegetable  economy,  viz.  of  maintaining 
longer  than  others  an  equilibrium  of  moisture  in  plants 
whose  external  organs  are  less  capable  of  absorbing  ali- 
ment from  atmospheric  and  solar  agencies.- — W.  JVood, 
Pine-apple  Place, 

(To  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Cynips  Quercus  Castanet  {the  Chesnul-fruited 
Oak-galt-Jlif.) — I  have  already  described  various  g^Us, 
and  the  insects  inhabiting  them,  and  lately  some  of  those 
created  by  the  Aphides  or  Plant-lice,  which  excrescences 
are  not  genuine  galls  ;  and  of  those  Hymenoptera,  which 
are  allied  to  the  species  that  cause  the  galls  of  commerce  ; 
the  histories  of  three  interesting  varieties  have  appeared 
in  this  Journal,*  viz.,  the  Oak-spangle,  the  Parasol-gall, 
and  the  Root-gall  fiies.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tributing another  species,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  in  any  work  ;  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any 
information  regarding  it,  should  it  be  discovered  in  this 
country.  I  unexpectedly  met  with  these  curious  galls 
last  year  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  beautiful  park 
and  plantations  near  Florence,  called  the  Reali  Cascine  ; 
some  Ivy  was  twining  round  the  Oak  which  produced 
the  galls,  and  at  a  short  distance  I  imagined  they  were 
the  flowering  buds  of  that  creeper,  and  it  was  quite  acci- 
dentally that  I  discovered  my  mistake.  On  mentioning 
the  subject  to  my  friend.  Professor  Passerini,  he  informed 
me  they  were  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  country 
around  Florence,  and  that  when  they  were  sufficiently 
abundant  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  common  people, 
they  gave  a  singular  explanation  of  the  apparent  pheno- 
npenon,  namely,  that  the  Oaks  had  been  impregnated  by 
the  Spanish  Chesnut,  whose  spiny  young  seed-vessels, 
these  galls  certainly  in  some  measure  resemble. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  absurd  errors 
into  which  persons  fall,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  which  might  be  easily  remedied  by 
making  Natural  History  a  branch  of  education.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  curious  vegetable  pro- 
ductions were  quite  unknown  to  me,  but  suspecting  they 
were  the  nidus  of  some  Cjnips,  I  gathered  a  few;  indeed 
they  appeared  to  be  very  scarce  at  that  season,  for  I 
could  find  none  on  any  other  Oak-trees  ;  and  last  February 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  of  breeding  nine  specimens  of  the 
fly  from  one  of  them.     These  Oak-galls  (fig.  1)  are  green, 


Rosa;  and  C.  Quercus  radicis,  I  never  yet  bred  a  me 

Two  dark  spots  are  exhibited  in  the  gall  (fig.  1),  throi  " 
which  the  gall-flies  made  their  exit,  by  eating  their  v 
out,  and  there  were  seven  other  holes  in  different  pai 
proving  that  the  cells  are  separated,  and  that  each  ins 
had  to  perforate  its  case  as  soon  as  it  hatched,  so  that  '"^ 
last  was  not  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  previous  labours 
its  associates. 

The  female  fly  is  similar  to  others  of  the  same  gen  *' 
but    not  being   identical  with  any  I  have  seen,   I    hf'''; 
named  it  Cynips  Quercus  Castanese,  in   allusion   to 
galls  resembling  the  young  fruit  of  the  Spanish  Chesn 
It  is  black,  the  antennae  are  slightly  clavate,  and  about  "! 
long  as  the  head  and   thorax  ;  they  are  composed  of  •"' 
small  joints,  the  basal  one  being  the  stoutest,  the  secc 
much  smaller  and  oval,  the  third  the  longest  and  slendi 
the  apical  joint  is  conical ;  the  head,  thorax,  and  scutell 
appear   griseous,    from    the   short   gray  hairs  which 
scattered  over    those    parts  ;   they  are   all   minutely  £ 
thickly  punctured  ;  the  eyes  are  oval  and  lateral,  and 
the   crown   are  three  ocelli,    forming    a    tolerably   la' 
triangle  ;  upon  the  thorax  are  four  longitudinal  groov 
two  in  front  parallel,  with  one  on  each  side,  curved  m 
the  collar,   and   extending   to   the  scutel,  whtre  they  j 
proximate,  and  nearer  the  lateral  margin  is  a  short  or  ^ 
the  scutellum  is  nearly  orbicular  ;  the  abdomen  is  rat! 
smaller   than   the   thorax,    very   glossy   above,  ochre* 
beneath,  of  an  oval  form,  the  apex  conical  and  points  i 
the  ferruginous  ovipositor  is  concealed  beneath  ;  the  wii  oi 
are  pubescent,  the  upper  ones,  as    usual,  are  very  Ic 
and  ample,  the  nervures  are  bright  brown,  with  a  min 
triangular  cell  on  the  disc  ;  the  socket  at  the  base  is  f  K 
ruginous  ;  the  inferior  wings  are  small  and  nerveless  ;  ;  fB 
terior  legs    ferruginous,   the  thighs  partially,  the    api  )i: 
joint  of  the  feet  entirely,  pitchy  j  the  other  legs  are  o: 
deeper  rust  colour,  the  hinder  the  longest  and  stoutei 
the  coxae  are  large,  and  piceous  at  the  base,  as  are  lili  U 
wise  the  trochanters  and  thighs ;  the  tibiee  and  basal, 
well  as  the  apical  joint  of  the  tarsi,  are  blackish  (fig. 
The  cross-lines  show  the  natural  size  of  the  female ;  i  fi 
male  is  unknown. — Ruricola. 
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and  those  which  I  found  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
common  Hazel-nut ;  they  are  covered  with  erect  filaments, 
rather  flattened,  especially  towards  the  tips,  which  are 
clubbed,  of  a  pitchy  colour,  and  apparently  viscid  ;  they 
are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  twigs,  and  are  probably 
produced  from  the  small  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves; 
there  were  also  two  kidney-shaped  galls  arising  from  two 
other  buds  (fig.  2)  in  the  branch  figured  ;  these  were  of 
an  ashy-brown  tint,  partaking  of  the  colour  of  the  Bark, 
with  smooth  spots,  but  they  have  produced  nothing ; 
indeed  they  appeared  to  be  solid,  and  were  as  hard  as  a 
knot  of  wood  ;  yet  I  do  not  feel  certain  these  may  not  be 
the  nidus  of  the  males,  from  which  that  ses  would  issue 
in  a  natural  state,  for,  the  leaves  falling  to  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  they  would  be  kept  moist  during  the  winter, 
which  would  enable  the  larvje  to  feed,  and  the  fiies  to 
escape  at  the  appointed  time.  This,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  male  eggs  may  be 
deposited  in  separate  buds,  producing  distinct  galls,  and 
that  they  are  generated  at  an  earlier  or  later  period; 
however  that  may  be,  all  the  specimens  I  have  bred  are 
females,  and  such  is  usually  the  case  ;  for  out  of  hundreds 
of  flies  that   I  have  obtained  from   the  galls  of  Cynips, 
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*  Vide  vol.  i,  p.  ;32j  vol.  il.  Dec,  :i4i  aua  vol.  ni.  p.  52. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  IN  POllii 

{Contiyiued  from  pagel97-) 
After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  soi 
house  or  pit  where  a  temperature  from  60"  to  S0°,  or  8 
is  maintained  ;  they  should  also  be  so  arranged  tt  pj 
the  shoots  as  they  advance  can  be  trained  immediati 
under  the  glass,  and  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  tot 
light.  The  front  kerbs  and  back  shelves  of  Pine-pits  a 
suitable  places,  and  the  partial  shade  that  the  Vines  affo  ^ 
benefit  the  Pines  during  three  or  four  of  the  summ  j 
months.  Where  there  is  only  a  Vinery  they  may 
trained  between  the  permanent  Vines,  or  in  any  other  pla 
where  the  cultivator  can  make  room  for  them.  As  t 
shoots  advance  train  them  carefully,  and  stop  the  latere 
as  they  appear.  When  first  potted  the  plants  will  want  b 
little  water,  but  it  must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  po 
become  filled  with  roots  ;  they  will  then  require  it  regular 
during  their  growth,  and  manure-water  may  occasionally 
given,  all  ho  ugh  the  quantity  they  demand  the  first  seasc 
is  small  in  comparison  to  what  they  require  afterward 
The  most  suitable  length  of  cane  for  pots  is  from  four 
six  feet,  but  if  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  house,  in  whii 
they  are  to  be  fruited,  a  longer  length  may  be  require 
they  should  be  left  accordingly,  as  the  Vine  will  gro 
strong  enough  for  fruiting,  8,  or  even  10  feet  Ion 
After  it  has  grown  a  foot  more  than  the  length  requirt 
the  next  season,  it  should  be  stopped  ;  three  or  four  of  tl 
upper  laterals,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  a  fe 
joints,  to  prevent  the  topmost  eyes  breaking.  Manure-wati 
may  now  be  applied  to  cause  the  buds  to  swell, andcare  mu 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  principal  leaves,  as  they  are  no 
performingamost  important  part  in  regard  to  the  crop  ne: 
season.  When  the  wood  appears  to  be  turning  brown  (,( 
ripening),  water  should  only  be  applied  to  prevent  the  Vim 
flagging,  the  laterals  should  be  taken  off,  and  every  mear 
should  be  employed  to  ripen  the  wood  perfectly.  Indeed  if 
isnot  convenient  to  allow  a  large  admission  of  air  when  tht 
are  growing,  it  would  benefit  them  much  by  removir 
them  to  a  ctfol  house,  where  they  would  have  the  benef 
of  more  air  and  a  lower  temperature  at  night.  By  tl 
beginning  of  September,  if  the  former  directions  hai 
been  followed,  the  Vines  will  be  ripe  enough  to  place  oi 
of  doors.  The  north  side  of  a  wall  is  the  best  place,  an 
the  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  every  mear 
taken  to  throw  the  plants  into  a  slate  of  rest ;  the  cultivi 
tor  will  thus  find  himself  in  possession  of  Vines  which  fc 
strength  and  vigorous  habits  may  justly  be  mistaken  fi 
older  plants. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  principles  acted  on  abo^ 
are,  selecting  properly  matured  wood  for  cuttings — insert 
ing  only  one  eye  in  each  pot  to  prevent  any  check  to  th 
plant  in  repotting — placing  them   at  once   in  the  pot  i 
which  they  are  to  fruit — exposing  them  during  their  growt; 
to   the  greatest    possible  amount  of  light  you   can  gi\. 
them,   taking  especial  care   to  have  the   wood  perfectl, 
ripe,   and  inducing  an    early  st:ite   of    repose.       But 
the  above  mode  of  obtaining  fruiting  Vines  for  one  yea, 
should  be  thought   too  troublesome,  from   the  plants  rt 
quiring  bottom-heat  during  their  first  stage,  the  eyes  ma '  i 
be   planted  singly,  as  before,   in  48-pots,  and  set  in  an 
house  or  pit  where  there  is  a  little  heat;  they  will  h 
longer,  howev*  r.  by  this  method  in  developing  their  roots 
and  may  m  t  want  shifting  into  larger  pots  before  Ma 
or  June.  \A  hen  t.ie   plants  may  be  shifted  into  24s,   i 
which  they  may  remain  through,  the  season,  in  any  hous 
or  pit  in  which  ro(.>m  can  be  found  for  them,  paying  atten 
tion  to  watering,  tyeing  up,  Sec.    They  may  be  stoppei 
when  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  when  the  wood  is  fully  ripened 
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,  lOved  out  of  the  house  and  plunged  in  any  material  out 
ijf  loors  that  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  In  February  or 
rch  cut  these  plants  down  to  two  or  three  eyes,  shiike 
m  entirely  out  of  their  pots,  and  place  them  in  similar 
;d  pots  to  fruit  in  as  the  former  ones,  taking  care  to 
ead  their  roots  (in  potting)  regularly  through  the  soil, 
t  when  growth  commences,  each  spongelet  mav  be  in 
uediate  contact  with  food  ;  this  is  a  much  better  prac- 
i  than  placing  them  in  a  pot  without  disturbing  the 
1,  as  is  often  done.  The  same  routine  of  management 
St  be  followed  with  these  through  the  season,  as  recom- 
nded  for  the  others.  From  the  larger  amount  of  organis- 
e  matter  the  Vine  possesses  by  tliis  mode  of  treatment, 
y  will  generally  be  found  stronger  than  those  raised 
same  year,  and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  ripening 
if  wood  earlier  in  the  summer.  It  will  depend  on  the 
ans  the  cultivator  has  at  his  disposal  which  plan  he 
lows. — John  Spencer,  Girdensj  Bowood. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Grafting  Pelargoniums. —  In  a  late  Number  is  an 
;ount  of  RI.de  Meline,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Dijon, 
Jving  grafted  nuinEfrbus  varieties  of  Pelargonium  on 
ije  same  plant.  There  are  very  few  plants  that  can  be 
tiifted  with  greater  success  than  Pelargoniums,  if  the 
E|ick  and  scion  be  selected  about  the  same  diameter,  and 
i(  the  ^Tood  is  neither  too  old  nor  too  young  and  suc- 
^[ent.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  occasionally  grafted 
jme  in  August  or  September,  using  pretty  well  ripened 
s^iod  of  the  same  year's  growth.  I  shall  only  detail  one 
iitance  : — In  August  of  1842,  I  selected  a  plant  of  the 
f kauty  of  Ware,  which  had  a  single  stem  about  a  foot 
■i^h,  where  it  divided  into  several  branches  ;  these  were 
■Jt  back  to  about  three  inches  long,  and  in  ten  days 
.erwards  they  were  grafted  with  eight  different  sorts.- 
jey  were  done  after  the  manner  of  whip-grafting,  and 
:d  with  bast  and  clayed,  over  which  was  put  a  little 
3ss,  to  keep  the  clay  from  cracking,  and  to  preserve 
e  whole  in  a  moist  state,  being  occasionally  sprinkled 
th  water.  The  plant  was  placed  in  a  shadowy  part  of 
vinery,  and  in  a  month  every  one  of  the  grafts  had 
gun  to  grow.  The  plant  was  then  put  into  a  cold 
ime  for  a  few  days;  it  was  then  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
,d  all  the  earth  being  shaken  from  the  roots,  it  was  re- 
itted  in  fresh  soil,  and  received  the  same  treatment  as 
e  other  Pelargoniums.  Two  of  the  grafts  were  broken 
I  by  an  accident,  the  other  six  flowered  well  in  June 
,d  July.  lo  August  the  branches  were  again  cut  back, 
id  ten  more  varieties  were  grafted  on  it,  including 
nith's  Superb  Scarlet,  Carnation  Scarlet,  Frogonore 
:arlet,  and  the  old  variegated-leaved  Scarlet ;  the  last 
70  failed  along  with  two  of  the  other  sorts.  This,  perhaps, 
as  owing  to  the  plant  having  been  placed  in  a  shady 
ace  out  of  doors,  immediately  after  it  was  grafted,  where 
remained  until  October,  when  it  was  placed  in  tlie  con- 
rvatory.  In  December  there  were  13  varieties  growing 
1  the  same  plant,  which  will  be  a  novelty  when  in 
3wer,  having  so  many  distinct  colours,  Smith's  Superb 
larlet  forming  the  centre.  I  have  observed  that  weak 
owing  sorts  grow  stronger  when  grafted  on  robust 
nds  than  on  their  own  roots. — James  Alexander^ 
'eaih  Farm,  A  thy. 

Gold  Fish. — In  this  neighbourhood,  every  pond  that 
bids  water  through  the  year  is  full  of  them,  and  instead 
^  complaints  of  failure  in  rearing  them,  the  great  difficulty 
i  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  every  cottager's  garden,  where 
"■.ere  is  a  dip-h-de  dug  to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  seven 
et,  there  the  fishes  thrive  and  breed.  In  these  ponds 
lere  is  nothing  but  hanging  grass  and  stones  imbedded 
'.  clay  or  gravel  to  which  the  fish  can  attach  their  spa-wn, 
id  yet  they  breed.  My  own  pond,  which  is  perfectly 
ive  with  Gold  and  Silver  Fish,  is  about  eight  feet  deep 
I  the  centre;  it  is  made  with  chalk  rammed,  and  has 
ever  had  plants  of  any  description  put  into  it,  yet  water- 
■eeds  of  various  kinds  grow  in  it  in  the  spring  and  early 
immer,  and  then  sink  down;  it  is  a  pond  for  the  cattle 
»  drink  at.  At  tlie  drinking-places  rough  gravel  and 
;onea  have  been  put  down  to  prevent  the  cattle  from 
oachiog  or  breaking  the  ground  upon  any  of  the  chalk  ; 
bout  H  or  l.'>7ear3  ago  it  was  mudded,  and  only  a  few 
wnes  returned  to  it.  Several  other  ponds  near  me,  by 
16  road-side,  used  as  drinking  places  for  cattle,  are  full 
f  Gold  and  Silver  Fish  ;  nothing  is  ever  done  to  them  by 
ay  of  nurturing  the  spawn  ;  the  pond  in  tiie  centre  of 
Lf)Som  is  also  full.  These  ponds  are  alt  mudded  every 
iree  or  four  years,  and  the  fisli  taken  out  and  sold  or 
irown  away,  except  a  few  that  are  kept  in  tubs  until  the 
un  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  them  to  be  returned. 
)n  Epsom  Common  are  several  large  gravel-pits  full  of 
»h.  I  would  here  observe,  that  none  of  these  ponds  are 
tpplied  by  perennial  springs  ;  the  water  in  thera  is 
itber  rain  wa*^r,  or  water  from  land  Bprings  in  the  winter, 
r  from  both  thoso  sources.  Gold  and  Silver  Kinh  will 
ttt  live  any  ienj^th  of  time  in  ponds  in  wliich  there  are 
pringn,  much  les.H  breed  in  them — the  watc;r  is  too  cold  ; 
bey  fur  with  a  kind  of  moss  and  die.  The  ponds  I  have 
mentioned  have  all  of  them  stony  or  gravelly  bottoms, 
nd  ilope  from  the  sides  to  the  centre;  the  fi-^h  deposit 
he  ipjwn  on  the  pebblts  or  gravel  in  the  shallow  water, 
^bich  being  much  warmer,  from  llic  greater  power  of  the 
un  Ofer  it  thtin  the  deep  places  reriuircd  for  aquatic 
|l«nt»,  the  ftpawn  is  more  certain  of  being  quickened  into 
I'c.  All  who  form  p{>ndfi  to  kr;ep  fiHh  in,  contrive  to  have 
;rdvel  or  pebblen  at  the  bottom,  in  the  bhyllows,  because 
hit  It  the  most  sure  method  of  duccc-cding.  Another 
I'jnd  that  I  am  acquainted  with  was  mnde  with  diy,  a 
ittic  lime  being  mixed  with  it ;  it  ix  full  of  large  fish,  but 
li«  tide*  being  perpendicular,  the  fihli  do  not  breed  well  ; 
tadrptliu  three  or  four  feet,   and  aticki  are  put  in,  to 


which  the  fish  may  attach  tlieir  spawn  ;  this  pond  is  fed 
from  another,  where  the  fish  breed  abundantly,  but  it  has 
plenty  of  stones  as  well  as  water-plants  in  it.  The  water 
feeding  all  these  ponds  is  at  times  of  a  brackisli  nature  ; 
it  runs  over  a  soil  impregnated  with  iron.  I  will  describe 
four  more'3  ponds  in  which  fish  thrive  and  partly  breed. 
The  1st  and  2d  are  at  Epsom,  and  are  artificial ;  No  1  is 
made  with  tiles  and  cement,  about  two  feet  deep 
throughout,  except  near  the  edge,  which  shelves  a 
little,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  well  in 
the  chalk  ;  when  the  water  in  the  pond  is  getting 
low,  a  man  pumps  from  the  well  into  the  pond.  No.  2 
is  a  small  reservoir,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  five  deep ;  this,  too,  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
well  in  the  chalk  ;  the  pond  is  cemented  all  round,  the 
only  places  to  which  the  fish  may  attach  their  spawn  is 
the  sides,  and  a  small  fountain  in  the  centre;  but  in  a 
pond  like  this  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  a  few  branches  of 
Willow  to  'reach  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  No.  3  is 
formed  like  No.  2,  otily  it  is  deeper  by  a  foot  or  two,  and 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  New  River  ;  pieces  of 
Willow  and  aquatic  plants  are  put  into  it,  and  during  the 
time  I  knew  it  the  fish  flourished.  No.  4  was  on  the 
summit  of  the  Gog-Magog  Hills  near  Cambridge  ;  it  was 
a  small  basin,  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  fish,  and 
water  was  supplied  to  it  from  a  well  in  the  chalk  ;  it  was 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  I  had  sent  fish  to  it  that  I 
saw  them,  when  they  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  but 
had  not  then'increased  ;  the  basin  was  too  small,  and  too 
much  shaded  by  trees  to  favour  propagation.  If  any  one 
is  desirous  to  see  fish  and  ponds,  let  them  visit  Epsom 
about  the  latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  ;  they 
will  then  see  how  ponds  are  constructed,  and  how  the  fish 
deposit  their  spawn,  and  any  little  boy  on  the  common 
will  catch  them  for  sixpence  per  pair.  If  fish  do  not 
breed,  the  fault  is  either  that  they  are  all  of  one  sex,  or 
that  the  pond  rests  on  a  spring,  and  is  too  cold,  or  is  not 
sufficiently  shallow  towards  the  edge  ;  or  there  is  a  want 
of  gravel,  stones,  or  sticks  in  water  sufficiently  warm  during 
the  breeding  season. — J.  Steele,  Epsom^ 

Morpkologi/.— The  structure  and  conformation  of  the 
vegetable  world  is  a  most  interesting  and  curious  study, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  botanist.  The  re- 
duction of  all  the  various  organs  and  developments  of 
plants  to  a  few  simple  original  forms,  of  which  tliey  are 
but  modifications  and  degrees,  has  been  effected  by 
modern  science,  and  has  no  doubt  thrown  great  light  on 
the  subject.  I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  on  what  may  be  called  the  abuse  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Morphology,  or  the  utilitarian  way  (if  I 
maybe  allowed  the  expression,)  in  which,  by  this  method 
of  explaining  structural  botany,  the  majesty  of  Nature  is 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  some  of  her  most  beautiful 
productions  attributed  to  mere  chance.  In  .the  now 
generally  received  opinion,  the  leaf  is  thought  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  vegetable  organisation,  and  all  the  other 
organs  and  parts  of  the  plant  (with  the  exception  of  the 
stem  which  produces  the  leaf)  to  be  but  leaves  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  state.  But  some  writers  on  the  subject 
go  even  further  than  this,  and  say  (if  not  in  precise  words, 
at  least  by  implication)  that  it  is  only  by  chance  and 
casualty  that  any  other  organs  than  leaves  and  stem  exist  ; 
that  bracts,  for  instance,  are  merely  immature  leaves, 
which  poverty  of  soil,  or  other  causes,  have  prevented  the 
plant  from  developing;  or  that  flowers  have  been  pro- 
duced from  leaves,  merely  by  circumstances  favouring 
their  greater  development.  Now  these  assertions  appear 
to  me  erroneous,  and  I  think  are  at  once  disproved  by 
the  fact  of  the  constant  and  unvarying  arrangement  of 
the  different  parts  of  plants  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  In 
the  normal  or  wild  state  of  any  plant,  we  always  find  the 
various  organs  similarly  disposed,  and  bearing  the  same 
relative  position  to  ^each  other.  We  find  the  leaf,  the 
bract,  and  the  flower,  each  occupying  its  allotted  and 
certain  situation.  This  would  not  assuredly  be  the  case 
if  their  development  was  but  the  result  of  accident.  I 
will  admit  that  the  structure  of  the  leaf,  the  bract,  and 
the  flower,  is  essentially  the  same  (and  this  seems  to  be 
now  quite  ascertained),  but  I  would  have  things  called  by 
their  right  names,  and  I  would  deprecate  the  use  of  lan- 
guage calculated  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  plastic 
power  of  Nature. — Dendrophilus.  [Our  correspondent 
evidently  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  the  Morpholo- 
gists] 

The  Penny  Postage. — The  facility,  punctuality,  and 
moderate  charge  at  wliich  letters  and  smalt  parcels 
may  now  be  conveyed  from  one  part  to  another,  even  to 
tlie  most  remote  village,  hamlet,  or  peasant's  cottage, 
must  alike  be  beneficially  felt  by  all;  and  in  time  will,  I 
make  no  doubt,  greatly  improve  and  increase  knowledge, 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  courtry,  by  stimulating  many 
to  attempt  writing  that  under  tlie  old  system  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  postage.  Many  a  poor  parent  and 
distant  child  can  now  have  the  pleasure  of  corresponding 
with  each  other  ;  merchants,  tradesmen,  publishers,  and 
correspondents  of  all  classes  are  alike  benefited  by  the 
present  reasonable  and  expeditious  transit.  To  no  pro- 
festiion  has  it  opened  up  a  wider  field  than  to  gardeners  : 
it  (^ives  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  seeds  with  each 
other  from  difterent  localities,  compnriiig  flpecimcns,  and 
getting  ihem  properly  named,  !kc.  Th«y  can  also  forward 
to  each  other  any  improved  method  they  may  have  dis- 
covered in  cultivating  any  kind  of  pliint,  fruit,  Sic.  ;  and 
they  can  cotiimuiiicute  their  experience  to  some  periodical, 
ffir  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who,  if  they  think  proper, 
may  practise  and  improve  on  it  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ohHcrvcd 
tlmt  there  is  no  rptthod  nr  H)Htem  in  prnclicc,  liowcvor 
perfect  lo  appearance,  tliatmay  not  be  iFuprovcd  uj)on,  l>y 
the  pcrHCvering  and  intelligent.  At  the  Bame  time  I 
I  would  observe,  that  a  person  that  takes  the  opportutiity 


of  writing  a  practical  article,  which  he  considers  likely  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  cultivation  of  any  plant,  fruit, 
Sic,  that  he  has  himself  been  more  successful  in  cultivatiug, 
or  in  bringing  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  others, 
and  attaches  his  name  to  the  article,  is  certain  to  receive 
a  host  of  letters  ;  some  wishing  for  a  farther  explanation, 
others  observing  that  it  is  so  different  to  what  they  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  practice,  that  they  consider  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  succeed,  &c.  Some  again  write  for 
the  whole  article,  as  they  have  been  informed  that  it  has 
been  published  in  some  periodical  or  journal  to  which 
they  are  not  subscribers.  Nine  out  often  of  those  worthy 
correspondents  never  think  of  inclosing  so  much  as  the 
penny  postage  stamp  for  the  required  information  ;  thus 
it  is  not  only  an  encroachment  on  a  gardener's  very 
limited  time,  but  on  his  pocket  likewise,  if  he  should 
think  proper  to  find  paper,  wafers,  and  stamps.  To  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
many  can  benr  testimony,  and  like  myself  are  deterred 
from  adding  their  names,  which  is  very  essential  to  any 
practical  article,  in  order  to  give  it  respect  and  confidence. 
Gardeners  in  general  are  not  so  well  paid  as  to  afford  to 
answer  a  host  of  such  correspondents,  supposing  they 
could  allow  their  time  to  be  encroached  on  by  writing 
over  again,  what  possibly  cost  them  many  years'  anxiety, 
and  ili-paid  perseverance  to  obtain. — Observer  J. 

Double  White  iJepatica. — In  a  late  Number  it  is  stated 
that  you  are  unacquainted  with  any  Double  White  Hepa- 
tica.  Being  misled  by  Martyn's  edition  of  the  *'  Gardeners* 
Dictionary,"  I,  for  several  years,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
procure  a  specimen  of  it.  I  havp,  however,  the  certain 
evidence  of  a  friend,  that  a  pot  of  the  double  white,  some 
years  ago,  was  exhibited  at  a  flower-shop  in  Bath,  which 
the  owner  refused  to  sell  for  any  money,  alleging  that  he 
had  never  seen  another ;  and  in  answer  to  some  subsequent 
applications  for  a  specimen,  the  gardener  said  that  the 
plants  had  died  without  his  being  able  to  increase  it.  In 
Martyn's  edition,  above  referred  to,  the  double  white  is 
represented  to  be  equally  common  with  the  double  blue 
and  double  red  Hepatica,  and  the  error  is  continued  in 
Rees'  Cyciopsedia  ;  but  no  such  mention  of  the  double 
white  variety  is  made  in  either  of  the  original  editions  of 
the  dictionary,  and  the  following  interesting  suggestion  of 
Miller's  has  been  entirely  omitted  by  Martyn  : — *'  I  have 
sometimes  known  the  double  blue  sort  produce  some 
flowers  in  autumn,  which  were  inclining  to  white,  and 
thereby  some  people  have  been  deceived,  who  have  pro- 
cured the  roots  at  that  season  and  pUnted  them  in  tlieir 
gardens;  but  the  spring  following  tlieir  flowers  were  blue 
as  before,  and  this  is  what  frequently  happens  when  the 
autumn  is  so  mild  as  to  cause  them  to  flower ;  but  whe- 
ther the  double  white  sort,  mentioned  in  the  books,  was 
only  this  accidental  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  flower 
I  cannot  say,  though  it  seems  very  probable  it  was,  since 
I  never  could  hear  of  any  person  who  ever  saw  the  double, 
white  sort^ower  in  thespring.'' — L.  W.  D.^  Sketty-llall. 

Celery. — I  am  induced  to  recommend  a  mode  of  culti- 
vating this  valuable  esculent,  which  I  practised  last  seasoQ 
with  the  most  complete  success.  My  gardener  having 
mentioned  that  his  supply  of  Celery-plants  had  run  short 
of  the  expected  demand  on  him,  I  told  him  to  go  to  a 
marsh  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lee, 
where  the  tide  flows  over  at  high  water,  and  that  he  would 
find  abundance  of  plants  ready  for  his  use,  both  of  the  red 
and  white  kinds,  aud  to  make  trial  of  them.  He  looked 
astonished  at  my  proposal,  but  seeing  tliat  I  was  in  earnest 
and  willing  to  take  on  myself  the  responsibility  in  the 
event  of  failure,  he  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  is  now 
ready  to  confess  that  he  never  cultivated  a  better  crop 
than  the  product  of  these  wild  plants,  as  he  called  them. 
Persons  who  eat  of  them  at  my  table  praised  them  not 
only  for  delicacy  of  flavour,  but  for  freedom  from  hoUow- 
ness  in  the  heart,  which  was  found  in  almost  ail  the  Celery 
of  the  past  year  in  this  quarter.  My  gardener  is  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  result  of  the  experiment,  that  he  does 
not  intend  sowing  Celery-seed  in  a  hot-bed  as  usual  this 
season.  It  will  be  said  in  reply,  such  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  procure  ;  but  where  they  aie  1  can  con- 
fideutly  recommend  them.  Fn  passmt,  I  may  remark — 
"  I  do  not  consider  the  rearing  of  large  Celery  desirable," 
as  Mr.  Paxton  and  others  observe. — Corcngierisis, 

Seedlings. — I  have  noticed  that  young  plants  in  the 
seed-leaf,  if  deprived  of  their  root  and  replanied,  plunging 
them  up  to  the  cotyledons,  and  pressing  the  earih,  which 
must  be  very  fine,  Carefully  up  to  the  tender  stem,  will 
again  strike  root  and  fljurish.  This  may  be  useful  in  the 
case  of  valuable  plants,  one  only  germinating  perhaps  out 
of  the  lot,  and  that  damping  or  having  been  eaten  off  by 
insects  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  the  case  of  a  Calsani,  afterwards  with  Anagallis 
and  others.  The  fact  may  not  be  new,  but  is,  at  all  events, 
worth  knowing  at  this  time  of  the  year. — Miclclewell. 

Linnwan  Botany. — On  page  .'IGI  of  the  '*  Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  for  18*13,  it  is  stated  in  a  notice  to  a  Corres- 
pondent that  *'  The  Linncein  system  of  Botany  is  not 
worth  learning,  and  we  cannot  do  you  the  disservice  of 
recommending  you  a  book  on  ilie  subject."  Now,  if  by 
this  is  to  be  understood,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Linnscan 
system  does  not  tend  to  explain  the  physiological  structure 
of  plants,  to  ascertain  their  medicinal  properties,  to  assist 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  vegetiuioii,  to  enable 
iiotunists  to  declare  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  plants  are  discovered  ;  that,  lastly,  it  does  not  allow 
the  application  of  IJotanicjl  science  to  the  purpo.-ics  of 
Agriculture,  the  truth  of  the  al)Ove  statement  is  easily 
admitted.  But  if,  on  the  otlier  Inuid,  we  are  to  Iielievc 
that  LinnicuB's  syHtcm  is  iibstnictly  bud,  that  the  know- 
ledge conveyed  oy  it  is  not  worth  retaining  in  the  memory, 
or  that  it  positively  misleads  its  followcrd,  fluch  a  statc- 
ment  appears  to  be  open  to  conMilL-rnhle  ohjcclion.  Su- 
perior as  a  natural  sybtum  must  always  be  to  an  artificial, 
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it  still  must  be  admitted  that,  considering  the  limited 
number  of  Phsenogamous  plants  natives  of  Great  Biitain 
(for  the  natural  orders  of  the  Cryptogamic  division  are 
comparatively  few,  and  generally  known  at  sight)  a  person 
in  tliis  country  who  had  not  recouree  to  large  collections, 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  form  any  idea  of  a  system  guided 
and  established  by  the  principles  of  nature;  tlie  materials 
■with  which  he  has  to  work  are  too  scanty,  and  allow  not 
of  a  comprehensive  comparison.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Linnffian  system  which  is  essentially  incorrect ;  the  know- 
ledge gained  from  it  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  only. 
In  the  description  of  any  natural  order  we  are  generally 
told  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils ;  so  that  the 
number  of  these  organs,  even  in  a  natural  system,  form 
two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  any  given  order.  It 
■would  be  well  for  any  one,  when  studying  an  artificial 
system,  to  remeniber  that  this  is  not  the  Science  ot 
Botany,  but  merely  an  easy  mode  of  discovering  the 
name,  and  name  only  of  the  plants  found  in  the  particular 
place  or  country  in  which  he  might  happen  to  be.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  in  this  sense,  to  the 
admission  of  the  value  of  such  a  system.  Tlie  pupil  would 
consider  that  he  was  only  reading  the  contents  of,  or 
introduction  to  a  portion  of  a  large  volume,  which  he 
afterwards  intended  to  study  philosophically  and  in  detail. 
There  is  no  wish  vehatever  to  set  up  the  old  against  the 
new  system  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  new  method  is  advanced  by  the  depreciation  of  its 
predecessor.  In  a  word,  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
advantage  in  dissuading  those  from  following  an  artificial, 
"whose  occupation  and  inclination  would  preclude  the  more 
laborious  studies  of  a  natural  system. — F.  [Our  answer 
is,  that  Linnsean  Botany  teaches  nothing  but  names,  and 
them  with  less  certainly  and  advantage  than  the  natural 
system.  It  had  its  use  in  former  days,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned by  all  Botanists.] 

Season  for  Shifting  Plants. — Respecting  the  autumn- 
shifiing  of  plants,  ''J.  W.  K.,"  at  p.  102,  says  that 
"plants  are  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  nutritious  mat- 
ter by  their  roots  during  the  season  of  rest ;"  or,  in  other 
•words,  that  their  roots  continue  to  grow  while  the  head 
remains  dormant.  I  have  lately  liad  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Having  received  a  quan- 
tity of  Pelargoniums  from  a  nurseryman  about  the  end  of 
last  November,  and  thinking  the  pots  they  occupied  rather 
small,  1  immediately  shifted  them  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger;  having  been  kept  very  cool,  they  have  gionn 
little.  I  examined  them  very  lately,  and  I  find  in  most 
instances,  where  few  additional  leaves  have  been  formed, 
scarcely  a  single  fibre  has  reached  the  outside  of  the  ball 
(and  yet  the  plants  are  perfectly  healthy).  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  the  formation  of  roots  can  take  place,  to  any 
extent,  without  a  corresponding  development  of  leaves  ; 
■we  do,  indeed,  see  in  bulbs  a  disposition  to  form  roots 
■without  any  extension  above  ground  ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  what  "  J.  W.  K."  assumes  to  be  the  case,  which  is, 
when  plants  are  at  rest,  whereas  this  is  when  the  bulbs 
ai:e  concentrating  all  their  energies  in  order  to  produce 
leaves.  I  am  deci'dedly  of  opinion  that  excepting  where 
the  one-shift  system  is  pursued,  no  better  plan  can  be 
adopted  in  the  cultivntioa  of  greenhouse  plants,  than  that 
of  allowing  them  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots  by  the  end 
of  October,  and  shifting  them  again  about  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  growing  season  commences. — E.  J. 

Yeast  or  Leaven. — The  following  recipe  is  known  to 
make  good  light  bread  : — To  2  oz.  of  Hups  put  8  quarts 
of  water,  simmer  it  four  hours,  until  reduced  to  G  quarts  ; 
thicken  it  with  2  lbs,  of  Wheat-flour,  and  stir  into  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar.  Let  it  remain  in  an  earthen 
pan  until  lukewarm,  then  add  a  tea-cupful  of  good  fresh 
beer-yeast,  and  bottle  it  in  wine  quarts;  each  bottle  must 
not  be  more  thaa  half-full,  and  two  such  bottles  will 
leaven  13  lbs.  or. 1-1  lbs.  of  flour.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
■well  corked.  The  beer-yeast  is  required  only  for  the 
first  making.  The  second  time  it  is  made,  a  tea  cupful 
of  the  old  leaven  should  be  substituted  /or  the  beer- 
yeast. — K.  O. 

Pruning  Trees. — It  is  most  extraordinary  that  the 
mode  suggested  in  the  ChroJiic'e  of  pruning  trees  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  since  it  appears  that  in  tlie 
principality  of  Wales  it  has  been  practised  40  years  with 
the  happiest  result.  It  recommends  itself  by  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  by  its  accordance  with  plain,  practical 
common-sense  ;  and  yet  what  (comparatively)  little  pro- 
gress has  it  made  amongst  men  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  advantages  of  the  system  at  a  trifling  expense ! 
But  "they  have  eyes  and  see  not."  What  number  of 
acres  does  it  require  to  make  a  wise-acre  ?  About  two 
years  ago  I  got  the  ear  of  the  bailiff  of  a  gentleman  who 
planted  12  acres  when  the  common  was  inclosed.  The 
trees  required  the  knife ;  the  bailitf  saw  the  advantages  of 
this  method,  and  promised  to  set  about  it.  That  he  might 
not  be  plagued  by  the  ignorance  or  the  obstinacy  of  the 
labourers,  I  took  him  a  man  who  understood  it,  and  was 
Trilling  to  undertake  it  almost  without  pay  ;  for  he  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  it  would  bring  him  into  notice,  and 
benefit  him  extremely.  Notwithstanding  all  that  bad 
passed,  the  work  was  never  begun,  because  the  owner 
objected  that  the  experiment  should  be  maJe,  and  the 
plantation  will  be  treated  as  all  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  been,  i.e.,  neglected  and  spoiled!  ! — A  Fen- 
man,  Isle  of  Ely. 

Covering  for  Greenhouses. — A  correspondent  in  the 
Chronicle  recommends  the  use  of  prepared  linen  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass  in  frames,  pits,  and  greenhouses.  Plants 
require  a  pure  light,  and  will  not  grow  so  luxuriantly  if 
it  is  conveyed  through  a  dense  medium;  if  the  top  of  a 
conservatory  was  covered  permanently  with  anything  to 
exclude  the  direct  rays  of  light,  the  plants  would  be  found 
to  incline  to  the  glass  sides.     The  plan  may  answer  as  a 


temporary  protection  from  frosi,  or  to  shade  from  the 
mid-day  sun  ;  but  it  would,  in  all  prolability,  disappoint 
the  amateur  if  he  solely  depended  upon  it  instead  of  glass. 
— Falcon. 

Functional  Disease. — In  the  analofjies  made  use  of 
(p.  148,  March  S),  to  illustrate  my  argument  in  favour  of 
tlie  possible  existence  of  functional  disorder  independent 
of  structural  disease,  I  did  not,  as  "  Der  Greil"  supposes, 
overlook  the  difference  between  animate  and  inanimate 
machinery.-  But  in  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  living 
organism,  whether  in  its  normcd  or  abnormal  condition,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, we  can  only  reason  of  them  with  reference  to  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  principles  by  which  those  phe- 
nomena are  guided.  It  is  theprivilege  of  the  living  tissue 
to  make  these  jirinciples  subseive  its  several  purposes; 
but  always  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  inani- 
mate matter  when  moved  by  disturbing  causes,  whether  of 
chemical  or  electrical  affinities,  molecular  force,  or  any 
other  moving  power.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  living  organism  and  the  dead  is,  tliat  the 
former  carries  within  itself  the  originator  of  its  own  move- 
ments, and  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  repairing  its 
own  waste  ;  while  the  latter  derives  the  same  privileges 
from  some  extraneous  agency.  With  this  difference  every 
animal  organ  is  as  much  a  machine  for  the  performance 
of  some  chemical  or  mechanical  action  on  the  materials 
offered  to  it,  as  the  merest  engine  of  the  factory  or  labo- 
ratory, and  for  such  purposes  is  guided  by  the  same  laws. 
Premising  thus  much  on  "  Der  Greif's"  objection  to  my 
meclianical  analogy,  I  go  on  to  observe  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  recognise  the  distinction  which  certainly  exists  in 
Nature  between  change  of  condition  and  change  of  struc- 
ture. If  it  be  maintained  simply  that  disease  arises  from 
alicred  condition  of  an  organ,  then  I  concede  the  point, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  No  one  supposes  that 
functional  disorder  can  exist  without  altered  action — ab- 
normal motion.  An  organ  may  be  over  or  undercharged 
with  blood,  may  be  over  or  underdone  with  nervous  power 
or  nervous  electricity  ;  there  may  be  in  it  too  much  or 
too  little  combustion,  for  the  heulihful  performance  of  its 
function,  and  yet  its  structure  be  unaltered.  Just  as  a  mill 
may  be  over  or  underdone  with  grist  or  with  water,  and  stop, 
though  all  its  wheels  and  cogs  are  in  right  order.  There  is 
still  another  iind  abetter  reason  why  functional  and  structural 
disease  should  exist  independently.  Every  part  of  the 
animal  organism  is  endowed  with  a  double  apparatus,  or 
system  of  parts,  the  one  subservient  to  its  functional,  the 
other  to  its  material  existence.  There  is  not  anything 
done  in  the  animal  economy  that  is  not  done  by  its  pecu- 
liar instrument.  The  functions  of  an  organ  are  main- 
tained by  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  which  administer 
nothing  to  the  nutrition  of  that  organ.  Its  powers  are 
maintained,  its  waste  supplied,  its  worn-out  materials  re- 
moved, by  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  tiie  influences  that  determine 
function.  The  n.aterial  existence  of  an  organ  may  be 
maintained  in  perfect  sanity  ;  its  supply  and  waste  may 
go  on,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  perfect  harmony,  by  means 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  appropriated  to  its  struc- 
ture, whilst  its  functions  may  be  increased  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate,  or  altogether  suspended.  Every  physio- 
logist knows  that  the  nerves  of  secretion  in  u  viscus  may 
be  destroyed,  and  its  functions  lost,  and  yet  that  organ 
does  not  die,  nor  waste  an-ay,  till  long  inaction  has  made 
it  useless  ;  and  perhaps  not  then.  Structural  change,  or 
organic  disease,  then,  must  be  the  work  of  the  structural 
system.  It  may  co-exist  with  functional  disorder,  and  it 
cannot  exist  long  without  inducing  it — for  a  faulty  in- 
strument must  work  badly.  It  may  be  induced  by  func- 
tional disorder,  because  inordinate  or  irritative  action 
disturbs  the  Iiealthy  equilibrium  of  supply  and  waste — as 
an  ovtrworked  engine  soon  gets  out  of  repair.  In  fine, 
function;;!  disorder  may  be  of  long  or  short  duration, — it 
may  come  and  go  in  a  moment,  because  it  is  not  struc- 
tural. But  organic  disease  cannot  be  established  till  some 
disturbance  takes  place  in  the  nutritive  apparatus  appro- 
priated to  its  maintenance,  nor  removed  till  the  conse- 
quences of  that  disturbance  are  corrected. — ilA  D.  [W'e 
trust  cur  valued  correspondents  will  agree  with  us,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  prolong  this  discussion,  which  may 
become  inconveniently  long.] 

Hops. — It  is  my  belief  that  Hops  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  beer,  but  not  at  all  essential 
for  yeast.  The  flavour  is  dependent  on  an  aromatic 
essential  oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  boiling,  though  the 
bitter  extractive  is  obtained  in  solution.  An  infusion, 
however,  will  extract  the  aroma  without  much  bitter 
principle.  Now,  a  decoction  of  Hops  will  not  keep  long, 
any  more  than  a  decoction  of  Malt,  but  they  contain  very 
opposite  constituents.  Hops  contain  tannin,  extractive 
bitter  principle,  wax,  resin,  and  lignin  ;  whereas  Malt  con- 
tains resin,  gum,  sugar,  gluten,  starch,  and  hordein.  The 
antiseptic  projierties  of  the  Hop,  therefore,  are  evident, 
and,  no  doubt,  after  vinous  fermentation  of  the  two  decoc- 
tions, a  combination  of  constituents  (notwithstanding  the 
sugar,  &c.  of  the  Malt  being  converted  into  spirit)  takes 
place,  andthe  result  is  a  liquid,  which  will  keep  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  if  preserved  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  from  the  common  practice  of 
brewers  adding  tbe  Hops  previous  to  fermenting  the  wort, 
that  they  do  not  prevent,  nor  even  retard  vinous,  but 
undoubtedly  they  retard  acetous  fermentation;  therefore 
yeast  may  be  made  with  or  without  Hops. — J.  B.  N. 

Rabbits. — I  am  possessed  of  a  property,  consisting  of 
underwoods,  arable  pasture,  and  garden  ground,  adjoin- 
ing to  a  gentleman  who  has  large  landed  property,  parti- 
cularly 200  or  300  acres  of  underwood  ;  and  in  which, 
both  to  my  annoyance  and  injury,  he  suffers  the  breed- 
ing of  rtibbits  to  such   an  extent  as   to   destroy  acres 


of  corn  and  grass  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  is  deaf  to  en- 
treaties to  destroy  them.  As  for  myself  and  tenant  we- 
do  all  in  our  power  to  destroy  them  on  our  own  premises ;: 
and  he  has  suffered  his  keeper  to  take  advantage  of  my- 
tenant  trespassing  only  about  20  yards  out  of  my  road  to 
a  bush  in  his  hedge  to  shoot  the  vermin  in  my  field  at  my 
desire,  by  laying  an  information  through  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes,  and  fining  him  in  the  double  penalty  for  carryingr 
a  gun.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  assist  me  with- 
advice  how  to  destroy  these  rabbits  .^  Traps,  wires,  guns^ 
and  dogs  have  been  used  to  get  them  out  of  my  premises, 
hut  I  cannot  devise  means  to  keep  them  off.  It  would 
take  a  mile  in  length  of  netting  to  fence  out,  and  net  haa 
been  used  round  my  garden,  but  they  have  eartin  a  thou- 
sand holes. — *  [A  good  answer  to  this  would  doubt- 
less be  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  our  unfortunate 
correspondent.] 

Miscellaneous. — A.  /^.-states  that  in  Essex  the  Prjum^^ 
cerasifera,    commonly  called  the   Wyrobalan,  or    Cherry  ' 
Plum,  ^hich    bears    so    freely  as  a   standard,    is  found 
valuable  for  the  sake  of  the  young  fruit,  which  is  used  for 
tarts  like  green  Apricots,  and  with  about  equal  gratification 

to  the  palate. E.  L.,  a  known  correspondent,  informs- 

us  that  he  could  have  cut  six  fruit,  averaging  15  inches 
long,  from  one  plant  of  the  Browston  Stock  Cucumber 
on  the  21st  of  March  ;  each  fruit  was  from  14^  to  16' 
inches  in  length,  making  90  inches  of  Cucumber  from 
one  plant  in  one  day.  He  states  that  they  were  all  good 
table  fruit.  The  same  writer  says  that  from  the  same 
(ilant  he  lately  cut  four  handsome  fruit  and  a  curioua 
double  one  uhich,  if  considered  as  two,  make  six.  The 
plant  that  produced  these  we  understand  is  growing  in 
a  pit  that  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury 
Park.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  same  plant  pro- 
duced one  of  the  fruit  that  won  the  first  prize  at  Ipswich 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and  it  is  still  in  full  vigour.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Browston  hybrid,  and  also  the  double 
fruit,  were  sent  to  Covent  Garden  market,  where  they  have 
been  seen  by  many  gardeners,  who  all  consider  them 
equal  to  any  they  have  yet  seen  in  the  market  this  season. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  2.— R.  H.  Soi.ly,  Esq^,  in  the  chair.     A.  Pryor, 
Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. — Mr.  Hunt  Grubbe,  of  Shirley 
near  Southampton,  sent  a  specimen  of  slate  wall  contrive! 
by  him,  which  was  stated  to  have  the  following  recom' 
mendations.     If  placed  direct  with  the  meridian,  and  thui 
made  to  have  an  equal  fhare  of  sua  on  both  sides,  it  wil 
ripen  any  fruit  on  either  side  earlier  than  the  south  side 
of  a  brick  wall  by  means  of  tlie  transmitted  heat.     It  is- 
not  recommended  as  an  outside  fence,  as  it  is  liable  to  be- 
broken  ;  but  chiefly  for  intersecting  the  interior  of  gar- 
dens in  the  place  of  dwarf  or  shelter  hedges.     It  consists 
of  squares  of  slate  grooved  into  each  other,  and  strength-' 
ened  by  piers  or  pillars,  which  are  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances— and,  being  built  with  circular  and   square  bricki 
cemented  together,  are  round  and  stand  out  a  little  froi 
the  wall.     The  trees  are  fastened  to  wires,  which  arefixei 
into  the  slate  about  six  inches  apart.     Mr.  Grubbe  statci 
that  this  wall  could  be  erected  lor  5|(/.   the  square  foot, 
being  \d.  less  than  even  a4^-inch  brick  wall,  which  costi 
G\d.  tbe  square  foot. — From  the  gardens  at  ChatswortI 
were  two  bunches  of  West  St.  Peter's  Grape,  shrivelled, 
and  in  the  condition  of  fine  raisins,  which  Mr.  Paxtoa 
stated  to  be  of  last  year's  grov?th,  and  to  have  been  kept 
through  winter  at  an  almost  nominal  expense  of  fuel.     The- 
house  they  have  been  kept  in  was  in  a  low  situation,  and 
therefore  not  well  suited  for  late  Grapes.     Mr.  Paxtoit 
considers  it  a  better  Grape  than  the   Black  Hamburgh;., 
and  if  both  liave  the  same  treatment,,  the  St.  Peter's  wili 
keep  six  weeks  or  two  months  longer  than  the  Hamburgh 
Along  with  these  were  also  the  following  plants  : — Den- 
drobium  Paxtonii,   a  large  specimen,  with  orange  bloS' 
soms,  having  a  black  sj>ot  in  the  centre  ;  also  Eria  exca- 
vata,  cut  specimens  of  Dendrobiura  Wallichii,  D.  cseru' 
lescens,  and  Coelogyne  interrupta,  the  latter  with  prettj 
white    and    yellow    flowtrs.      A   Knightian    medal    was 
awarded  for  the  Dendrobium  Paxtonii. — Messrs.  Loddiges. 
of  Hackney,  sent  Dendrobium  macpophyllum  in  good  con- 
dition,— this    rare   species    is  remarkable  for  the  strong 
aromatic  fragrance  of  its  fine  lilac  blossoms.    A  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  ' 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  was  a  most  beautiful  large  specimen  of 
Erica  aristata  major,  uniformly  covered  down  to  the  pot  on 
all  sides  with  pretty  carmine  and  white  waxy  blossoms;  it  was 
also  feathered  with  healthy  dark-green  leaves  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  branches.     Along  with  it  was  a  seed- 
ling  Calceolaria  (called  zebrina),   the   flowers   of   which 
were  of  a  bright  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  with  brown  ; 
Amaryllis  hybrida,    and  Boronia  anemouefolia,  the  latter 
with  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers.       A  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  for  the  Erica.— Mr.  Jackson,  of  KingstoDj. 
sent  Tremandra  Hugelii,  a  greenhouse  plant,  with  droop- 
ing star-like  lilac  blossoms,  having  a  small  dark  spot  in  the 

centre From    Mr.  Fielder,  gr.  to  W.   Linwond,   Esq.^ 

was  a  cut  specimen  of  Phycella  chloracra,  a  bulb  sent  by 
Mr.  Hartweg  from  rocks  near  Saragura ;  the  flower-stem- 
that  bore  the  handsome  but  not  gaudy  green,  red,  and 
yellow  blossoms  sent  was  said  to  have  been  3  ft.  2  ins.  high.. 
— Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  a  collection  of 
plants  containing  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii,  rarely  seen  in- 
such  perfection  ;  an  enormous  specimen  of  Maxillaria 
Harrisonii  in  wonderful  health  ;  Brassia  Wrayse,  a  species 
from  Guatemala;  Oncidiumampliatum  major;  O.luridumv 
a  Hippeastrum,  and  a  well-grown  plant  of  Erica  Will- 
moreana.  A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  three 
first. — From  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  was 
OdontogloEsum  Rossii,  sent  from  Belgium  under  the  name 
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3f  Oncidium  Bergaraia.  From  the  same  collection  were 
Diiiwynia  teauifolia,  a  scarce  New  HolUnd  shrub,  which 
has  a  gracefully  drooping  habit,  and  is  a  remarkably  free 
bloomer;  Brachysema  ptatyptera;  Epidendrum  aloe- 
folium;  Boronia  anemonefolia,  and  D^^ndrobiura  crerules- 
lens  covered  ^vitii  blossom.  A  certificate  was  awarded 
for  the  Dillwynia  and  Brachysema. — Mr.  Iverv, of  Feck- 
ham,  exhibited  seven  seedling  Cinerarias,  and  a  plant 
Df  the  new  Nemophila  disooiUalis. — From  Jlr.  Lee,  gr. 
to  P.  Pole,  Esq.,  was  a  Cucumber  which  measured  21-^ 
inches  long. — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  the 
foUotving plants: — Acacia  hispidissima,  Borouia  anemone- 
folia,  Begonia  papillosa,  B.  acida,  Columnea  Schiedeana, 
:;he  lirger  variety  of  Oncidium  acopliatum,  Acanthophip- 
pium  bicolor,  with  curious  yellow  cupped  blossoms,  and 
Echeveria  rosea,  a  greenhouse  plant  remarkable  for  its 
bright  red  leaves  that  are  mote  conspicuous  than  the 
(lowers,  which  are  of  the  same  colour.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Hartweg,froni  Mexico.  It  is  not  impatient 
af  cold,  liaving  been  sometimes  exposed  to  a  temperature 
as  low  as  35**;  it  will  also,  on  the  contrary,  stand  any 
imount  of  sun-light,  and  it  keeps  in  bloom  during  tlie  whole 
winter,  so  that  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  many  purposes. 
With  these  was  a  dower  of  Aristolochia  Gigas  or  "  Pilate's 
aightcap  ;"  a  twining  stove  plant,  which  bears  singular 
[arge  concave  blossoms  having  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  A.  foe'.ens,  but  much  larger,  and  assuming  more 
the  appearance  of  a  cap. 


Geolojij  ;  Introductory,  Descriptive,  a/id  Pract'cal.     By 
D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.     Svo.     Van  Voor=t,  London. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  single  Nutnber  of  128 
pages,  this  promises  to  be  a  useful  work  for  the  Geological 
student.  The  language  is  clear  and  timple,  and  the  illus- 
trations selected  with  judgment. 

In  describing  the  various  conditions  through  which  the 
i;rust  of  the  earth  has  successively  passed,  the  Author 
JDOmmences  with  the  rocks  in  which  the  Geologist  discovers 
;lbe  remains  of  extinct  animals  or  plants,  and  he  projioses 
:o  notice  such  formations  in  the  order  of  their  stratiiica- 
;ion,—thatis  to  say  of  their  antiquity,— deferring  to  a  future 
:part  of  his  work  t!ie  examination  of  those  most  ancient 
Tocks  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  living  things, 
and  from  the  destruction  of  which  tiie  later  rocks  proceeded. 
We  cannot  at  present  judge  how  far  this  plan  will  prove 
judicious  ;  at  first  sight  it  is  open  to  obvious  objections. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Ansted  seems 
clearly  to  have  committed  an  oversight.  At  his  54Lh  page 
Ihe  adverts  to  the  importance  of  the  statement  that  "  fossUs 
mxe  characteristic  of  formations,"  an  assertion  which 
|apposes  "a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  application  of 
[Zoology  and  Botany  to  such  fragmentary  portions  of 
structure,  that  the  reader  may  fairly  r<;quire  souie  account 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  tiie  result  was  at  length 
reached,  and  a  connected  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
argument  that  has  led  to  conclusions  which,  however 
viewed,  are  so  exceedingly  remarkable."  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  give  that  account.  But  after  sketching  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  investigation  in  Zoology,  he  passes 
over  the  equally  important  and  more  diffijuit  inquiry  of 
the  Botanist,  with  a  short  assurance  that  be  will  have  some 
observations  hereafter  to  make  upon  that  subject.  Tiiis 
is  to  us,  we  confess,  a  puzzle  ;  if  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  at  an  early  period  of  the  work,  a  sketch  of  Fossil 
Zoology,  it  was  equally  iuiportant  with  respect  to  Fossil 
Botany,  for  plants  and  animals  were  coeval.  Tiiis  may  to 
some  appear  like  cavilling  ;  but  v/e  have  been  too  long 
students  of  Nature  not  to  feel  the  paramount  importance 
of  good  arrangements,  and  the  excessive  inconvenience  of 
■want  of  method  ;  and  we  should  be  sirry  to  see  so  jiopular 
ja  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Ansted  promises  to  become,  im- 
Ipaired  in  usefulness  by  inattention  to  such  points. 
!  We  must  not  dismiss  the  Part  before  us  without  a  word 
jof  praise  to  the  printer  and  wood-engraver,  who  have  each 
[combined  to  render  Mr.  Ansted's  work  worthy  of  a  place 
ibj  the  side  of  Yarrell's  "  Fishes."  Nor  should  we  omit  a 
ispecimen  of  the  Author's   mode  of  treating  his  subject. 

iFor  thii  purpose  we  select  the  foiloiving   passage: "I 

may  safely  conclude  these  introductory  chapters  by  as- 
suring the  reader  tliat,  with  regard  to  the  various  discove- 
ries of  Pa!a;ontology,  they  ail  speak  the  same  language, 
and  all  support  ti.c  same  argument;  namely,  that,  in  the 
order  of  succession  of  those  species  of  animals  or  vegeta- 
bles which  have  preceded  man  upon  the  earth,  as  well  as 
in  the  composition  of  the  various  strata  in  which  tliey  are 
found  entombed,  there  may  be  traced,  througliout,  an 
unity  of  principle,  acting  by  an  infinite  variety  of  means  : 
and  one  system,  perfeftly  tymrnetrical  and  beautiful,  and 
adapted  to  evtry  emergency,  has  been  invariably  pursued 
from  the  first  crcition  of  organised  beings  till  now.  From 
that  far  dintant  period  v.heu  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
conaisted  only  of  the  coral  animalcule  and  the  mollusc, 
throughout  the  gradual  introduction  of  animals  of  iiiglicr 
organisation,  until  the  day  when  man  was  created,  und 
endowed  with  an  intellect  capable  of  comprehending  and 
appreciating  the  inrinite  wiadom  displayed  in  the  great 
plan  ofcrcition,  that  plan  has  been  the  simf: ;  gradually 
unfolding  itself  until  fully  developed  in  all  its  extent  and 
per/eclhn." 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL, 

Qvtt^itAld^.'HUti.^inin.  ChincKC  Q'liirpialift.  (Stouc  Cllmbnr). 
OonmTcUccac,  Dtcimlria  Mono(fynia,—Tlii»  plant  wan  cxiilbilcl 
bcf.TC  the  llortUMi'tural  Society  in  July,  Iftii,  by  .MctKirn.  I.ii- 
comWt,  Pincc,  and  Co,,  of  Kxrtcr  j  who  Matcfl  lliot  It  In  ft  more 
compact  cr"wer  thkn  the  oitl  Q.  Inilici,  and  XhcTedtfo  more  dc- 
Birafiic  for  cuttivoaon  in  \>-An.  It  iiiair.fcHily  rtiffTB  hi  irii 
•m/wthef  leave*  ftn<l  br(uif:tic«,  fiiid  In  tlie  laretr  inze  of  it»i 
Qowera,  which  arc,  moreover,  uf  a  much  Uc-cper  Kosc-colour. 


UpoQ  comparing  it  with  wild  specimens  of  tlie  geuiis.  it  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  plnnt  tliat  is  found  about  Canton,  nrid 
which  is  pmbahly  the  Q.  iridica  of  Loiirciro.  We  presume  it  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  true  Quisqualis  indica.  That  plant 
is  a  stove  cUinber,  requiring'  to  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  potsherds.  In  summer  an 
ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  roots,  and  it  should 
be  syrinired  over  head  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, taking  care  always  to  have  the  plant  dry  before  night ;  and 
the  house,  when  air  is  s'^en,  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  to 
retain  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible.  Dining  the  growing  season 
the  temperature  should  average  6(i°  by  (lay,  and  68°  by  night ; 
but  in  winter  it  should  never  rise  above  Ou°  with  fire  licat.  The 
plant  may  he  proijagatcd  by  cuttings  under  ordinary  treatment.— 
Botanic/i'l  Re^'inler. 

BoLUOPnvLi.uiM  niAcaANTuUM.— Large-flowered  Bolbophyl- 
lum. — (^/oi-'eE/??/)?/:/??.)  — Orcliidaccje.  — Gynaiidria  Monanilria. — 
Tills  singular  plant  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from 
Sincapore,  and  is  closely  allied  lo  both  B.  Icopardinum  and  affine. 
From  each  it  differs  in  its  mucli  more  fleshy  aud  larger  flowers, 
whose  stalk  is  considerably  longer  than  the  petiole.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  and  expand  so  flat  tliat  they  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  pressed  between  paper.  In  the  ceutie  they  are  a  pale 
lemon  colour,  but  towards  the  tips  they  are  much  mottled  with 
dark  chocolate-culonred  spots.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it 
succeeds  best  when  tied  to  a  biccit  of  wood,  and  suspended  to  a 
rafter  In  a  mcist  stove.  If  the  wood  is  charred  enough  to  hum 
off  the  bark,  the  block  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  much 
better,  and  all  insects  that  harbour  about  it  will  he  destroyed. 
In  summer  the  plant  should  receive  water  twice  a-day  at  leas':, 
and  the  temperature  should  be  kept  about  SO"  by  day,  and  68°  at 
night.  In  winter  for  a  few  weeks  very  little  water  w;ll  be  re- 
quired, ojily  as  much  as  to  keep  the  pseudo  bulbs  from  shrivel- 
ing. The  temperature  then  should  never  be  raised  above  50°  or 
5o°  with  fire-heat. — Botanical  Register. 


Miscellaneous. 

Botaniml  TCeivs. — We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Haivey  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
of  Trini'y  College,  Dublin  ;  and  that  he  is  about  to  make 
public  the  valuable  Californian  and  Mexican  plants  of  the 
late  Dr.  Coulter,  which  are  preserved  there.  Dr.  George 
James  AUman  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  same  College.  AVe  are  also  able  to  state  that  Govern- 
ment has  given  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Botanical  col- 
lections marie  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  late  Antarctic 
voyage,  and  that  the  work  will  soon  appear  in  quarto.  The 
drawings  which  we  have  seen  are  really  bsautiCul. 

Artificial  Fertilisation. — The  attention  of  every  friend 
of  Horticultural  science  ought  to  be  directed  to  a  very 
interesting  fact,  which  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  in  the  course  of  a  Horticultural  tour  in 
Belgium.  In  the  cliraae  of  Paris,  it  is  known  that  only 
a  small  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  the  Camellia, 
perfect  their  seeds.  Those  which  commonly  do  so  are 
the  C.  carnea,  and  a  few  species  witli  semi-double  flowers. 
I  have  thoiigHt,  with  other  Hcrticulturiets,  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  ripe  fruit  from  the  Camellia  was 
attributable  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  climate  of 
Paris  ;  and  I  was,  moreover,  inclined  to  entertiin  this 
opinion,  from  observing  that  the  greater  part  of  new 
varieties  were  from  seeds  ripened  in  Italy  and  sown  in 
France,  I  was  then  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  in 
Belgium  all  kinds  of  Camellias,  almost  of  all  ages,  some 
only  three  ye^rs  from  the  graft,  bending  under  the  weiglit 
of  fruit  with  which  they  were  loaded,  as  a  Paradise 
Apple-tree  is  loaded  with  Apples  in  a  favourable  season. 
T  formed  the  idea  that  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  artificial 
fertilisation  ;  and  in  this  I  was  confirmed  by  the  following 
details,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  through  the 
kindness  of  M.  Uaquin,  a  distinguished  Horticulturist,  at 
Liege.  During  three  years  in  whic'i  M.  Haquin  has 
practised  artificial  fertilisation,  he  has  only  collected 
seeds  of  single-flowered  Camellias,  and  preferred  sow- 
ing but  a  few  of  the  best  seed.  lo  the  first  season, 
out  of  21'2  seeds,  146  grew;  and,  in  tiie  second,  188 
plants  were  obtained  from  294  seeds.  In  Ihe  present 
seasun  the  number  of  fruits  on  the  following  varieties  is 
as  under  : — - 

Camellia  carnea       ...      3  Plants    96  Fruits 
„        Oonkelaerii       .        .      2      ,,         13       „ 
„        King  .        .        .       1       „  3       „ 

„         Pre-s's  eclipse  .       1       ,,  ••       j. 

„        Lady  Heririelta.      .      1       ,,  l       »» 

,,        marmorata       .        .      1       ,,  9       >> 

„        punctata   .        .        .      1       „  in 

,,         Campbetlii         .         .       1       ,,  2       ,, 

,,         Waratah    .         .         .       1       „  H        .. 

,,        Cltv'iana    ...],,  1       » 

,,         variegata  striata       .       1       ,,  6       .» 

,,         Loddiges'  couspicua       1       n  2       „ 

„         picturata  .         .       1       ,.  1        >> 

,,         iiobilissima        .         .       1       ,,  3        ,, 

„        Weimani  .        .      2      ,,         10       „ 


The  fruit  of  the  Camellia  generally  contains  7  or  8  seeds, 
and  occasionally  as  muny  as  10.  M.  Haquin  may,  there- 
fore, estimate  his  saving  of  this  year  at  nnt  less  than  G72 
seeds,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  4  feeds  in  each  fruit ;  this 
result  promises  for  the  ensuing  year  an  important  addition 
to  a  collection  already  rich  in  young  plants.  It  is  certain 
tliat  the  greater  part  of  t!ie-e  Camellias  would  not  have 
fruited,  if  their  blossoms  had  not  bt-cn  nrtilicially  fertilized. 
The  mode  by  which  M.  Haquin  has  clfi-'Ctfd  hybridizuiiun 
is  truly  interesting.  Many  Azaleas  have  been  fertilized 
with  pollen  kept  lor  G  weeks;  that  of  Camcllius  has  been 
employed  succes'sfully  after  having  l)ce"  kept  05  days. 
PeitiloBccds  of  Lilies  hive  h.-en  obtained  from  the  ap- 
plication  of  pollen  which  had  li^-en  saved  48  days.  During 
the  laBt  flowering  seiiBon  of  Camcllius,  M.  Haquin  col- 
lected pollen  with  whicli  he  intends  hybridizing  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  following  nre  some  dctiilfi  of  his  pro- 
cedure. The  fltamcns  nre  taken  out  jiint  before  their 
anthera  begin  lo  open;  tlicy  are  immediately  wrapt  in 
sized  pipi  r,  and  liid  in  a  v/arm  place  for  21  hour^,  by 
which  time  tljc  pollen  siqrirateH  from  the  stameiiH.  It  is 
then  oolh^rited  and  itudoj^ed  in  thin  sheet-lead,  und  kept  in 
a  cool,  <Iry  place.  I  think  the  prcn-rvalion  would  be 
rendered  more  perfect  by  placing  the  poUou  between  two 


concave  glasses,  as  is  done  with  vaccine  matter.  No  limits 
can  be  assigned  to  the  time  during  which  pollen  wilt  re- 
tain its  fertilizing  power,  provided  the  minute  globules  of 
which  its  masses  are  composed  are  not  crushed  by  too 
great  pressure.  If  there  be  a  limit,  it  will  be  for  experi- 
ment to  ascertain.  1  believe  the  preservalion  of  pollen 
between  glasses  is  worthy  of  trial.  The  subject  of  the 
above  statements  is  not  new,  for  artificial  fertilization 
h^is  been  long  since  practised  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  ia 
so  powerful  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  horticulturist, 
that  nothing  which  tands  to  render  it  more  common  can 
be  considered  unimportant.— /?o_(7o/iJio^  Godefroij,  in  the 
Revue  Horticolc,  for  Sept.  11,  1843. || 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlie  ensuimj  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

No  opportunity  should  now  be  lost  to  pot  all  plants  that  re- 
quire shiftiugr.  Plants  that  have  been  urowing  for  some  weeks 
particuUrly  young  oni-s,  will  now  reriuire  to  be  stopped,  more  or 
less,  in  order  to  make  them  bushy.  Never  make  use  of  a  stick: 
to  give  form  to  a  plant  that  c\n  be  managed  by  pruning  or 
stopping.  Many  plants  will  require  to  be  slightly  sliaded  i:i  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  this  should  be  removed  early.  Use  the 
syringe  every  day  the  sun  is  out  strong;  be  cautious  in  watering 
newly  potted  planls,  and  guard  against  insects. 

Conscrvatoij/.~Ro?.c5  and  all  scented  (lowers  that  retain  their 
sweetness  after  drying,  should  be  gathered  as  they  be^in  to  fade, 
and  carefully  dried  at  this  early  season  ;  these,  if  placed  here  and 
there  throufrU  the  rooms,  wilt  be  better  liked  by  many  persons 
than  frcyh  flowers.  Orange  trees  require  particular  attention 
when  they  are  making  their  young  wood  ;  stop  luxuriant  shoots 
at  the  fuurth  or  fiftli  joint;  no  one  part  of  the  head  sJiould  be 
allowed  to  grow  slmnger  than  the  rest ;  young  trees  may  require 
some  uf  their  strungLM-  branches  to  be  tied  down  for  a  time, 
which  will  strengthen  the  others.  Farced  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  are  the  best  from  which  to  obtain  hybrids  ;  i  his  is  a  good 
season  for  crossing  them.  Climbers  for  llns  liou-ie  t-liould  soon 
be  planted,  if  addii  ions  are  to  be  made  to  them  this  season,  and 
see  that  Uie  young  growths  of  the  old  ones  do  not  get  entangled 
for  want  of  trdining. 

Greenhiiuse.—  PlAnis  in  this  house  will  require  all  the  air  that, 
can  be  given  Ihem,  and  they  will  be  liable  to  get  very  dry  on 
that  account ;  water  them  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  damp  the 
piths  and  all  emiity  spaces  freely ;  give  them  besides  a  gentle 
syringing  three  or  four  limes  a  week,  wlien  the  weather  is  fine. 
These  plants  require  oustant  attention  now  to  stopping  and 
regulating  their  growth. 

Forcing-pits. — As  tlicsc  pits  are  the  last  places  for  spring  pro- 
p;igafioi\,  and  as  this  work  does  not  admit  of  large  portions  of 
air  being  given,  they  mu^^t  be  regularly  shaded  in  hot  dry 
weather— thill  bunting  or  culico  sl'ould  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
mats  dnrken  too  niucli.  Remove  Roses  miil  other  plaiiis  as  soon 
as  tlieir  first  blooms  are  ready  to  open.  To  get  handsome  plants 
of  the  different  hardy  shrubs  for  future  forcing,  cut  down  some 
of  them  now  in  the  shrubberies;  the  strong  shoots  from  the- 
stools  may  be  layered  in  summer,  and  with  a  little  nursing  they 
will  soon  make  far  better  p'ants  than  older  ones. —  D.  B, 
II. -FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUUBERIES. 
Out-door  Department. 

Newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  will  require  strict  attention  in 
regard  to  water,  as  they  already  indicate  the  want  of  it.  It  is 
better  to  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  at  once,  than  to  give 
them  a  little  water,  frequently  repeated  ;  and  after  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  dry,  fo  k  or  hoc  it  over,  atid  then  mulch  with 
short  gras?f,  to  prevent  tire  evaporation  of  moisture.  The  same 
remai  ks  apply  to  newly  planted  annuals,  which  must  be  shaded 
as  well  as  watered.  Turf,  which  his  been  recently  laid  down^ 
requires  slrictatientioti.  It  will  be  a  good  plan,  after  giving  it; 
a  good  soiiking  of  water,  to  dress  it  over  with  old  tan,  or  leaf- 
mOuld,  and  then  shade  it  by  covering  the  ground  with  pea-sticks, 
or  any  refuse  branches  that  may  be  laying  about.  Get  in  a 
successional  crop  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  any  other  Annuals  that 
were  sown  early  iu  the  year.  Sow  Ten-week  Stocks  for  trans- 
planting, riiefiiucr  kinds  of  Gladioluses  which  have  been  brought 
forward  ia  pots,  may  now  be  planned  out,  glvinc  them  a  deep, 
rich,  aud  well-drained  s  lil  ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  protect  them, 
by  an  inverted  put  Kt  night,  until  all  danger  of  irust  is  over. 
Attend  to  covering  half-liaidy  shrubs  and  trees,  or,  as  the  sap. 
is  niLJving,  one  night's  sharp  frust,  which  we  are  not  unlikely  to- 
have,  will  undo  all  that  you  have  done  iu  the  way  of  acclimatis- 
ing (or  years. 

rits  and  Frames. — Proceed  with  the  potting  off  all  plants  fof 
bedding  out;  those  which  have  become  established  and  hard- 
ened may  be  removed  into  temporary  pits,  and  covered  with  mats, 
Sjine  neat  and  very  convenient  permanent  structures  for  pro- 
tecting plants  iu  smail  pots,  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Rivers.  They  consist  of  pits  three  feet  wide,  formed  of  large 
paving  tiles,  pUiced  on  edge  and  cemented  together,  they  may  be 
covered  either  with  shulters.mats,  or  a  large  tarpauling  to  cover 
five  or  six  ranges.  Where  flower-gardeuing  is  extensively  prac- 
tised, 500  or  Goo  feet  of  pits  of  this  kmd  would  he  invaluable,  aud 
would  n.t  be  very  expensive. —  IV.  P.  A. 

111.  — FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. —As  the  consummation  at  the  Florist's  hopes— a 
good  and  general  bloom  of  this  favourite  flower— is  now  rapidly 
approuehing,  his  const  mt  attention  to  their  various  wants,  such 
as  shading  ironi  the  mid  day  sun,  watering,  &c.  &c.,  is  impera- 
tive. As  the  trusses  rise,  the  plant  will  sometimes  produce  two, 
should  there  be  more  hcirts  than  one;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  weaker,  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  puir  of  small 
scissors  thin  out  mis-shapen  buds  from  the  centre  of  1  he  truss,  leave 
it  so  that  the  best  may  have  r<Jom  lo  expand  freely  and  equally. 
It  is  highly  important  just  now  that  the  pots  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry,  though  indiscriminate  watering  roust 
he  avoided.  Tulips.— The  late  fine  weather  has  brought  these 
(lowers  on  fast,  and  they  are  looking  unusually  well  throughout, 
the  country;  some  growcrH,  however,  complain  of  many  of  their- 
iiulbs  missing  bloom  having  only  put  up  a  single  leaf. 
The  beds  ntust  he  kept  free  from  vrecds,  and  the  surface  loose. 
I'olyiintlaiscs.  —  These  usually  llinver  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Auricula,  or  perhaps  ralher  earlier.  Plants  on  the  border 
must  have  their  trusses  shaded  with  small  boards,  or  other 
covers,  as  some  of  the  varieties  are  apt  to  have  the  laco 
or  cdfiing  of  the  flowers  "blanched"  by  too  much  sun.  Planta 
iu  llowur  may  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  soil,  und  potted,  with 
perfect  safety,  for  exhibition.  Snails  are  very  apt  to  mount  the 
stems,  and  cat  out  the  thrums,  leaving  tluir  slimy  track  as  a 
proof  of  thtir  delinquency.  iiu/m/»CH/Hafs.— Seedlings  may  now 
have  plenty  of  air  und  morning  Hun,  but  never  let  them  get 
thoroughly  "druugiitcd."  Frames  covered  with  calico  coated 
with  some  transpncnt  composition,  will  doubtless  answer 
Hdmitably  for  their  iirotcciijn.  I'intcs.—TUn  late  dry  wealher 
Inn  been  nu>ihing  but  e:mgcuial  lo  npring  formed  bcdH,  and 
utih'Hs  hhndcd,  watered,  und  well  attended  to.  they  will  snlVcr 
nmleiinlly.  UanmCtuns.  —  Poltng  out  should  now  proceed 
rapidly,  Weil  drain  the  pits,  putting  a  litllo  moss  over  the 
hi'okun  tiles,  elnder«,put,  or  whatever  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
poMc,  that  the  noil  may  not  run  Iu  and  prevent  the  fico  ogrens  of 
water  J  1111  with  compoHt,  und,  aeeordtng  to  tho  Bizo  of  your 
pota,  place  one  or  two  layers,  giving  Uu-m  a  gentle  watcriuB.  to 
KetUo  the  Hoil  [  uftcr  which,  place  them  in  the  ahadc  for  a  few 
diiya.— X  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES.  &c. 

Pmri^. -PlHuiH  Hwtlllrig  their  fruit  will  rcquiro  to  bo  iro- 
(iucntly  looked  over  this  Uiiu  weather.     Ciivo  water  to  thoac  ro- 
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nuirinff  it ;  but  do  not  give  any  till  they  require  so  much  as  to 
■wet  the  soil  thoroughly.  Yoii  wiU  by  tiiis  course  avoid 
the  evil  of  having  the  soil  soddened ;  a  thing:  certain  to  occur  to 
some  if  water  is  given  whenever  the  surface  apjiears  dry  witli- 
out  examining  the  state  of  the  soil  below;  the  plants  being 
plunged  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  often  sufhciently  moist  when  the 
surface  appear3  dry.  Liquid  manure  will  greatly  benefit  the 
plants  in  fruit,  and  those  for  autumn  and  winter-fruiting,  as 
soon  as  they  are  known  to  be  rooting  freely. 

VineTT/.^The  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  timely  thin- 
niDg  the  bunches  of  Grapes,  stopping  laterals,  and  tying  in  the 
leading  shoots,  also  the  spurs  or  bearing  shoots.  Give  air  early 
on  clear  mornings,  that  the  leaves  of  the  Vines  may  be  dry  be- 
fore the  sun  comes  full  upon  the  houses.  The  Tukay  and  Can- 
non Hall  Vines  require  shading  in  very  bright  sunshine,  as  the 
foliage  of  the  former  is  liable  to  be  scorched,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  to  acquire  a  scalded  appearance :  thin  bunting  would  be 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Peach  Hottse— Give  plentv  of  water  to  trees  swelling  their 
fruit.  I  find  that  the  syringe  keeps  the  trees  perfectly  clean  of 
aphides;  and  tobacco  water  banishes  from  tlie  trees  or  destroys 
the  thrips.  The  late  house  should  now  be  kept  at  50°  by  night, 
and  have  air  admitted  from  9  in  the  morning  till  5  in  the  after- 
noon during  mild  weather. 

Fiff-Huicse.—V'iss  lately  commenced  growing  should  have 
plenty  of  water.  Continue  to  stop  the  lateral  shoots  of  trees 
more  advanced,  above  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Giveplenty  of  air 
■when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  warm,  to  keep  the  large  and 
numerous  leaves  of  the  I'lg  in  a  healthy  state. 

.W^^wns.— If  the  Persian  Melons,  planted  out  early,  have  been 
Shaded  from  the  sun,  it  will  be  proper  to  discontinue  it  by  de- 
grees, till  dispensed  with  altogether.  Avoid  wetting  the  fi:liage 
after  the  shoots  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  endeavour  to  induce  a 
firmness  or  texture  in  all  parts  of  the  plants.  When  the  sun  is 
bright  and  mucli  air  admitted,  keep  water  in  the  vapour  troughs 
and  sprinkle  ti.e  soil  liglitly  ;  but  in  dull  weather  keep  a  drier 
atmosphere.— G.  F.  [In  last  week's  Calendar  io  Peach-trees, 
read  "stoning"  instead  of  "showing."] 

V.-HARDY  FRUir  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Strnwberrits  —In  cold  e.\posed  situations,  plantations  made 
now  from  plants,  pricked  out  thinly  last  autumn  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  will  succeed  better  if  transplanted  with  balls,  than  if 
the  plantation  bad  been  mude  in  the  autumn.  The  ground 
should  previously  be  well  trenched  and  manured,  as  no  spade 
ought  in  future  lo  be  inserted  amongst  them,  until  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  tliem  down.  A  plantation  will  stand,  and  produce 
plentifully  many  years,  if.  after  bearing  every  season,  the  beds 
are  thinned  out,  so  that  those  left  will  have  their  leaves  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air.  Unless  for  new  kinds,  there  is  no  method 
of  making  fresh  plantations  comparable  to  that  of  turning  out 
those  forced  in  pots.  By  this  method  I  prolong  the  Strawberry 
season  until  frosty  nights  set  in,  and  the  same  plants  produce 
plentifully  the  following  June. 

Turnips  and  Rudishes.— Sow  on  a  warm  border.  If  sown  in 
alternate  rows,  the  Itadishes  will  be  pulled  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Turnips,  To  have  the  latter  juicy  and  sweet,  sow  every  fortnight 
until  August.  The  Snowball  is  an  excellent  early  variety. 
Follow  with  the  white  Dutch,  which  is  the  most  general  favourite 
With  the  artislts  of  the  kitchen,  Beansand  P^r/s.- Earth  up  and 
stake  if  necessary  forward  crops,  and  keep  sowing  successions 
of  the  Windsor  Beans,  and  the  Marrows  and  other  large  Peas. 
The  Vicloria  Marrow  is  an  exirellcnt  Pea,  considerably  earlier 
but  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  Knight's  tall  or  dwarf  Marrow.  The 
new  sorts  will  be  sufficiently  tested  this  season.  Kidney  Beans. 
— Sow  a  few  of  the  early  Negro  or  Fulmer's  Forcing  on  a  warm 
border;  also  a  number  of  pois  to  be  placed  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
to  be  gradually  hardened  and  turned  out  when  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  The  framesand  glasses  used  for  forwarding;  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  will  now  be  useful  for  Beans,  T  jmatoes.  Capsicums, 
Ciicumbers,  &c.  Jlou/ine.— Stir  the  soil  among  all  advancing 
crops,  earth  up  Cabbages,  water  Caulifl  )wers.  Keep  Ihc  Dutch 
hoe  in  motion  during  this  fiue  weather,  which  will  not  only  prove 
hostile  to  all  springing  weeds,  but  prevent  your  ground  getting 
dry  and  cracked  from  rapid  evaporation. — R.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  TT''oo(/i(.— Should  now  be  gone  through,  to  Rk  upon  and 
maik  what  Oak-trees,  or  others  required  for  the  bark,  should  be 
cut  down  before  the  peeling  season  commences.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  resinous  trees;  now  is  the  best  time  to  lell 
such  trees,  when  tlie  sap  begins  to  flow. 

Coppice.— The  cutting  of  p-  les,  corf-'oda,  rods  for  watliug,  or 
Other  purposes,  may  now  be  prJcceded  with.  This  is  the  best 
seastm  for  such  work  where  a  vigorous  succession  crop  is  required. 
Birch  should  be  leit  until  it  is  further  advanced,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  bleeding. 

yowng- P/aH^«'t'*7/.v. -All  planting  for  this  season,  where  not  pre- 
viously completed,  should  be  finistied  ai  soon  an  possible.  The 
planting  of  evergreens  is  generally  recommen.led  to  be  done  in 
April  or  May,  but  I  vrould  prefer  October  and  November.  All 
works  formerly  recommended  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
convenient,  such  as  thinning,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  fastening 
newly-planted  trees.  Training,  shortening,  and  removing  some 
of  the  strongest  and  too  numerous  side  branches,  may  be  con- 
tinued through  this  and  the  next  month. 

'Hedge-rows. — Young  tree=,  in  old  hedges,  should  be  relieved 
from  tlie  encroachment  of  Thorns,  Briars,  Hazels,  &c.  ;  in  order 
to  encourage  side  branches,  they  should  be  trained  to  one 
upright  leader.  Remove  the  strongest  side  bianches,  and  shorten 
some  of  the  moderate-sized  ones,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
too  large  previous  to  their  final  removal. 

Nursert/  Wurlc— Now,  that  the  weather  seems  settled,  this 
should  be  a  busy  time  in  this  department;  sow  seeds,  nuts, 
kernels,  &c.;  plant  t,ut  seedttiigi  and  other  snuiU  plants,  but 
take  great  care  not  to  allow  the  small  tender  fibres  to  get  dry  after 
the  pUutsare  taken  up  ;  it  would  be  a  safe  way  to  have  a  bucket 
■with  a  puddle  made  of  ow-dung,  mixed  with  a  little  loam  or 
clay,  to  put  Iheir  roots  into  before  pUnting,  or  while  the  operation 
i3  going  on. —  W.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR. 
This  spring  having  been  cold  and  wet,  everything  is  later  than 
osual.  In  llie  meantime,  during  these  sunny  days,  prepare  for 
the  main  crops  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  so  as  to  get  them  in  when 
the  ground  is  dry.  Both  of  these  like  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  if 
it  is  of  a  light  nature,  it  is  the  more  suitable  for  their  long  taper- 
ing roots,  rhey  should  follow  a  crop  for  whicli  the  ground  was 
previously  well  manured  ;  for  if  manure  is  applied  in  spring  the 
roots  will  be  forked  and  wormy  wherever  they  corns  in  contact 
with  it.  Parsnips  require  a  greater  distance  between  the  rows 
than  Carrots;  they  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  15  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  about  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  being  smooth  do  not 
require  to  be  mixed  with  soil  like  Carrots;  but  in  every  other 
way  they  may  be  treated  alike.  Drilling  crops,  where  it  can  be 
done,  is  far  more  convenient  than  sowing  broadcast,  as 
the  intermediate  spaces  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  stirred  up, 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  pUnts.  A  sowing  of  Beans  may 
now  be  made.  If  the  first  sown  Peas  are  nut  already  staked,  it 
ahould  be  done  witliout  delay  ;  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  earthed 
up,  draw  a  little  more  to  them  before  staking  them.  Sow  some 
to  come  in  in  succession,  four  feet  apart,  to  make  room  for 
Spinach  to  grow  between  them.  It  is  time  for  getting  in  Potatoes, 
planting  them  about  2  feet  apart.  A  sowing  cf  Curled  Parsley 
should  also  be  made  without  delay;  it  delights  in  a  good  fresh 
soil.  A  small  patch  of  iladiahcs  should  be  sown,  for  succession, 
about  once  in  three  weeks.  Lettuces,  Celery,  and  Cauliflower, 
may  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  the  latter  to  succeed  those  that 
should  now  be  planted  out.  Flowers.— Do  not  uncover  anything 
that  is  tender  for  a  short  time  yet,  Conlinue  to  dress  tlie  borders 
Fruit.~Gei  Strawberry-beds  (it  any)  weeded,  before  the  plants 
have  grown  much,  and  keep  down  weeds  wherever  they 
appear.— Ji/' if. 
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Ma^ch  2Elth      Dense  fi-g;  dry  haze  ;  overta^t 

30(h  Dry  eaulerly  haze;  fine;  ovprcast  at 
3l8t  Mi(ththMze  :  exceedingly  ilear  and  fii 
April  iBt  Foficr  ;  dry  haze  ;  fine  ;  clear  and  fin 
?d  Slinhifrnat  early  A.M  ;  very  fine;  cloa 
8d  Fine;  very  dry  air;  clear  and  tine 
4ih  Very  fine  throiij;hoiit 

Mean  teir-perature  of  [he  iveek,  5.2  deg.  above  the  arerage. 


night 


JVotices  to  Correspondents. 

Books.— i4  Brtc/te/or.  —  Bevan    on   the  Honry  Bee. Rusticus. 

— Mangles's  Floral  Calendar  ;  apply  to  the  booksellers. 
Charcoal. —  Beginner. — Prepare  it  from  the  softest  wood  you 
can  get.  Possibly  your  Pines  arc  over-watered,  without  being 
enough  exposed  to  li^bt. 
CoNSEUVATORV.— 7".  /.—A  spao-roof  by  all  means,  and  if  pos- 
sible, running:  north  and  south.  Glaze  with  the  largest  panes 
of  sheet  glass,  if  you  do  nnt  mind  the  expense,  and  heat  it  by 
hot- water  pipes,  cast  with  evaporating  pans.  Brick  water- 
putters  will  not  answer  for  a  conservatory  in  winter.  Have  a 
tank  inside  in  which  yu  can  keep  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  air  of  the  house.  Such  a  tank  maybe  fed  with  the 
rain  that  falls  on  the  roof. 
CAiiNATioNS.—I,'(7?iio,— These,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  willgrow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil;  but  tliey  do  best  in  a  liK:ht  rich 
mould,  consisting  of  old  turf,  well-decayed  dung,  Icaf-mnuld,  | 
and  sand.  Tor  their  mana^'ement,  see  to-day's  Calendar. $ 
Crocvsbs. —Deltu. — Both  these  and  Snowdrops  like  a  warm,  dry, 
light  soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  for  many  years  without 
requiring  removal.  Both  are,  however,  better  for  being  taken 
up  occasionally,  because  in  that  way  their  roots  are  exposed 
to  fresh  soil,  and  arc  not  obliged  tti  seaicli  through  exhausted 
earth  f.ir  their  necessary  food.  'Ihey  are  fond  of  cow-dung  as  a 
manure;  it  may  be  applied  just  after  Christmas.  Transplantall 
Evergreens  in  November  il  you  can,  and  wlicn  the  weather  is 
wet.  The  worst  of  all  times  is  the  spiing,  when  the  easterly 
winds  prevail. 
EvKRGiiKKv  Bkkches. — Paris.  —  \t  is  true  thnt  the  Evergreen 
Beeches  have  been  lately  received,  in  a  living  state,  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  at  Kew.  There  has  not,  however,  been  as  yet  any 
multiiJlication  of  these  rare  plants,  which  are  seedlings.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  hardy  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  cold  is  intense  in  winter. 
Fountains.— jlf.  C.  HI.— I  should  recommend  the  siipply-pipc  to 
be  six  inches  diameter  in  the  bore,  where  the  ground  falls 
rapidly;  four  inches  in  the  level  part,  and  three  inches  in  the 
length,  which  ascends  to  the  fountain.  The  six-inch  pipes 
should  be  of  half-inch  metal,  and  the  others  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  ;  the  lengths  may  be  united  hy  flange  joints,  but  turned 
and  bored  juiiits  arc  more  secure  and  lusting.  The  nozzle 
should  be  made  of  brass,  trumpet. shaped,  and  the  orifice  one 
incli  in  diameter.  The  suiiply-piije  must  be  kneed  from  the 
level  to  tl'c  upright  position,  with  a  (lange  to  unite  to  that  on 
the  bottom  of  the  nozzle.  It  will  befuund  advisable  to  try  the 
effect  by  wooden  nozzles,  of  various  sized  orifices,  before  the 
permanent  one  is  madi*.  The  small  pipes  which  are  to  supply 
the  house  and  offices  should,  at  their  junction  with  the  main, 
be  very  stout,  and  about  haf  an  incli  bore.  Considering  the 
liead  of  water,  if  these  rules  are  followed,  the  jet  may  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  60  to  70  feet,  provitling  there  is  au  ample 
supply,  of  which  *'  M.  C.  M,*'  says  nothing.  I  know  of  no  work 
treating  of  fountains,  which  would  afford  information  applicable 

to  the  case  in  question.— Jose/)/i    Ptixton. T,  /,  il/,  A.  P.— 

Next  week  if  possible. 
FnoiT-TnEES.— .^  B.  K.  Z.— On  the  south  aspect,  inside,  the 
following  trees  will  be  proper ;— Peaches,  Royal  George, 
Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Malta,  and  Berrington  ;  the  Elruge,  and 
2  Violctte  native  Nectarines;  2  Moorpark  Apricots.  For  the 
south  aspect,  outside :— Cherries,  2  May  Duke;  1  Knight's 
Early  Black  ;  Plums,  1  Royale  Hative ;  '1  Green  Gage;  l  Coe's 
Gold:;!!  Drop ;  Glout  Morceau  ;  and  Ueurre  Rauce  Pears  ;  and 
the  Mulberry  you  wi.sh  to  have.  For  east  and  west  aspects  : — 
The  Royal,  Orange.  Roman,  and  Moorpark  Apricots;  Plums. 
1  Kirke's,  2  Purple  Gagc;  Pears,  4  Winter  Nelis,  4  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  2  Marie  I.,ouise,  2  Passe  Colmar.  2  Glout  Mor- 
ceau, 1  Thompson's.  2  Easter  Bcurr6,  2  Knight's  Mooarch; 
Cherries,  2  Elton,  2  Fhirence.  H 
GaAFTiNO. — J.  Jeffrey. — One  year  old  wood  of  tlie  Purple 
Beech  will  not  take  with  any  certainty.  Two  years'  old  wood 
will  never  fail;  we  have  not  tried  three  years' old  wood, 

Inskcts. J.Tuolc. — The  Cucumbcr-tcaf  was  so  crushed,  that  it 

was  impossible  to  examine  it.  I  should  feel  obliged  by  having 
a  fresh  leaf,  with  some  of  thcliitle  beetles  upon  it,  and  as  many 
as  yoti  can  conveniently  send  in  a  pill  box.  Say,  also,  at  what 
period  of  the  day,  or  night,  they  are  eating  the  leaf,  and  if  there 
be  any  season  when  they  are  more  abundant  than  at  present,  ii. 
jl  Bciniier. — Old  Cal)bagc  leaves  laid  In  your  Mushroom- 
beds  wilf  attract  the  woodlice,  when  they  may  be  collected 
and  killed  every  morning.  As  they  harbour  in  the  tiecaying 
wood  of  the  frames  which  rest  upon  the  soil,  boiling  water 
may  b:  poured  round  that  part  inside  and  out;  but  one  of  the 
best  remedies  is  to  keep  one  nr  two  toads,  not  frogs,  in  each 

frame.  R. A.  i''.— Your  enemies  are  a  species  of  woodlouse, 

called  Oniscus    muiarius;    kill   them   by  the    modes  above 

recommended,    R. Momnoutfi. — Fumigating   with  tobacco 

will,  in  all  probability,  destroy  the  red  insects  ;  but  we  must 
beg   of  our  corres[iondents   to  transmit  specimens,  without 

which  it  is  impossible   to   give  satisfactory  answers,  il. 

J.  C.  A".— The  foliage  of  your  Fuchsias  is  undoubtedly  eaten 
by  some  insi^'Cts  much  larger  th.»n  the  one  you  placed  in  the 
quill ;  which,  however,  had  escaped  for  want  of  being  stopped 
with  a  c'jrk.  If  you  will  examine  your  plants  by  night,  I  ex- 
pect you  will  detect  the  culprits  feeding.  71. 
h\w:*s.—Penthi:silea.—i{  you  water  your  lawn  well  with  gas- 
water  and  water,  it  will  kill  the  M  ss.  and  improve  the  Grass. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  if  you  should  seem  to  have  killed  the  Grass 
also,  for  that  will  recover.  $ 
Manures.— H.  J,  Z).— For  the  price  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
see  our  advertising  columns.  Apply  it  to  Pelargoniums  now. 
as  a  top-dressing,  about  a  wine  glassful  to  a  plant,  and  just 

scratch  it  into  the  soil. Jl/erca^yr.—Supcrphosphate  is  used 

in  kitchen-gardens  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4cwt.  an  acre.    Oranges 


love  a  rich  free  soil— even  such  a  manure  as  charcoal  snaked 
in  blond.  They  will,  however,  never  thrive  unless  they  are 
kept  warm  at  their  roots,  and  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow  in. 
Peat,  loam  and  sand,  equal  parts,  form  a  soil  suitabke  to  the 

Gladiolus. RhodoJi. —Three  or  four  cwt.  per  acre  of  Potter's 

guano  will  probably  be  sufHcient  for  your  Roses :  we  do  not, 
however,  know  what  the  maximum  quantity  is  that  may  be 
advantageously  used.     Much,  moreover,  mustdtpendon  the 

condition  of  your  land. M.  A.  B.— Use  Potter's  guano  as  a 

top. dressing,  and  prick  it  in.  As  far  as  our  exi)erience  goes,  it 
suits  everything;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  tried  on  Coniferous 
plants.  A  good  companion  for  a  Petunia  in  a  vase  would  be  a 
Purple  Salpiglottis  ;  or.  if  you  cannot  get  it,  one  of  the  taller 

purple   Verbenas. H.  C— Mixlime  with  your  gnano,  andif 

you  perceive  STong  ammoniacal  fumes,  it  is  probably  good. 
There  isno  cer'ainty  aiout  it,  Imwever,  without  careful  ana- 
lysis. The  Alrican  guano  is  said  to  be  good  ;  but  if  it  is  very 
wet,  you  will  have  to  buy  water  as  well  as  guano  ;  and  as  you 
have  probably  enough  of  that  at  home,  it  most  of  course  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Take  a  pound  of  the  wet  guano, 
put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  weigh  it  afterward-.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  the  water, J.  A.— It  is  worth  trying  whether 

water  from  gas-works  would  improve  refuse  hair.    We  have 

no  experience  with  it. Guidenet.—The  superphosphate  of 

lime,  or    Potter's    guano,  rather  than  the  Peruvian,     Apply 
them  as  atop  dressing;  just  foiTi  them  in,  and  leave  the  rest 
to   the  weather,   unless  it  should  remain   very  dry,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  border.    Apply  at  the-' 
rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre. 
Namks  nv  FnuiTS.— J.  irf//rf'0«.—Dumelow's  Seedling.  D 
Oaks.— n.  F.  may  prune  Oaks  and  Beeches  now.    Mr.Glendin- 

ning,  Turnha-ii  Green. 
OftANGiis.— J. -4.— Your  Oranges  drop  their  blossoms  because 

their  roots  are  too  cold. 
Pears.- ^rt   Originnl  Subscriber.— The  Winter  Crassane  differs, 
from  the  old  Crassane  in  having  the  eye  in  a  still  laiger  cavity; 
but  if  you  plant  both  side  by  side   you  will  soon  discover  a 
most  important  distinction,  for  the  Winter  Crassane  will  bear 
most  abundantly  ai  a  Standard,  whereas  the  other  will  not. 
You  will  find  a  figure  and  description  of  the  Louis  Bonne  of  . 
Jersey,  at  p.  Sfio  of  last  year's  Chronicle.    Thompson's  Pear 
resembles  in  appearance  the  Passe  Colmar;  but  t'le  leaves  differ 
in  being  somewhat  downy,  and  the  fruit  is  moie  buttery.     You 
have  probably  been  too  late  in  heading  down  your    Quince- 
stocks.     If  this  is  not  done  early  they  are  very  apt  to  canker  at 
the  graft  in  the  manner  you  describe.  They  ought  to  beheaded 
down  in  January  at  ihe  latest.     You  must  not  cut  those  you 
budded  quite  close  to  the  bud  at  present,  nor  till  they  are  fairly 
in  leaf.Q 
PiCKi.iNC  Wood.— B.— Apply  to  John    Bethell,   Esq.,  78,  King 

William-street.  Ciry,  for  Creasute, 
Pine  Skeos.  — AT.  0.— Sow  them  now  in  sandy  loam,  in  a  cool 
Cucumber   frame.      Remove    them  t)  the   open  air    as    soon 
as  up,  if  the  frosts  are  over.    Pot  them  as  soon  as  they  form 
their  second  leaves,  and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
six  inches  high.    Do  notcrowd  them  ;  and  never  let  their  roots 
become  spiral. 
Plums.— .4.  H.— The  Myrobalan  Plum  is  Prunus  cerasifera— quite 
a  distinct  species.    Thanksforthe  information,  which  wo  have 
used  elsewhore. 
Rabbits.—^'.  S.— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  de- 
stroying Rabbits  by  smearing  Cabbage-leaves  with  poison.  You 
may  surely  trap  or  snare  them,  if  you  cannut  shoot  them.:^ 
Seeus.— B.  C.  H.—Of  your  seeds  the    foil  iwing  are  worthy  of 
growing:— Lagers' loemia  ReginEe,  Eraiithemum  nervosum, and 
Convolvulus  Lacteus.t 
SiiiiUBS.— A«rii/j.— The  following  ornamental  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous plants  maybe  recommended  for  planting  in  a  shady 
situat'Oii  in  London  :  Common  and  variegated  Holly,  Aucuba 
japoiiica,  Laurustinus,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Viburnum  opulus, 
Cjtisus  Laburnum,  Common  and  Persian  Lilac,  Ribes  sangui- 
neum,  Corniis  sanguinea,  Hypericum    aodrosajmum,  H.  caly- 
cinum,  and  Symphoiia  racemosa.j 
Slvos:— An  Ain'iiteur. —hinxe-water  applied  night  and  morning, 
when  the  slugs  are  feeding,  will  soon  rid  you  of  such  vermin. 
Or  gas  water  is  much  better,  provided  you  can  ap.dy  it  without; 
its  touching  your  plants. 
Tub  Rosk-Ga^hkn,— j.  L. — Patience  is  a  virtue,  and  we  must 
beg  of  you  to  exercise  it.    It  is  not  our  inteiition  lo  resume 
the  articles  under  this  name  for  a  few  weeks,  as  all  that  relates 
to  the  actual  season  is  already  printed.    You  may  expect  their 
reappearance  abnut  the  beginning  of  May. 
TnoiiNFiKLD  PisKS.— Three  Gardeners. ~Oh\\gQi\  by  your  infor- 
mation; but  you  must  give  us  your  names  if  we  are  to  use  it. 
MiscKLLANicous.— E^'fi-. —  We  know  of  no  means  of  preserving 

the  colour  of  birds'-eggs  except  keeping  them  in  the  dark. 

ly^  ]\S, — Heioiiias  asphodeloides  thriven  perfectly  in  a  peat 
border  among  American  plants,  where  it  is  shaded,  but  not 
overshadowed.  It,  then  flowers  every  year. — ^Jason. — It 
wouM  be  very  unfair  of  us  to  answer  your  question.  There 
are  doubtless  many  professional  men  who  arc  excellent  land- 
scape gardeiicis,  and  it  would  be  invidious  publicly  to  name 

one  ill  preference  to  another. ,4 Hon. —We  have  no  idea  to 

what  you  allude.  Many  plants  have  an  acrid  juice,  and  will 
raise  blisters;   as  for  example  the  Crowfoots   and  Clematis 

llammula. Anglus. — Leaf-tnould  that  is  well  ilecayed  may 

be  used  instead  of  Bog-earth  for  American  Plants. 4: G.  F.  tf. 

--By  application  to  the  Secretary  io  llegent's  Park.     Verbenas 

like  a  liijht  rich  soil  :    it  i3   too  early  to   planlgthem  yet.t 

Rhodon.—Vile  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Riiododeodrou 
"  Gloire  d'Haarlem."  We  have  had  no  experience  with  Pot- 
ter's gu?iiio  fur  American  plants. + — Col. — The  meetings  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  are  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  the 
month,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  can  be  learnt  at  21, 

Regenl-st. C.  R.  D.—So   doubt  your  Gooseberry    bushes 

have  been  attacked  by  birds. 24-.  6rf.  will  be  given  for  No. 

33  of  1842.  

SEEDLING  FLORISrS'  FLOWERS. 
Camellia.— IK.  B.  T.— The  variety  of  wiiicli  you  have  sent  a 
specimen  is  not  known:  its  principal  merits  consist  in  its 
colour  and  the  te-Uuro  of  the  outside  petal>  ;  the  centre  is  very- 
bad,  being  partially  filled  with  small  narrow  petals.  * 
CiNKRARiAS.— IK.  jl/.— Queen  of  the  F-iries  is  like  so  maay 
varieties  wc  have  with  ddicate-coloured  ti^is  to  the  petals, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others.  Model 
forms  a  more  decided  variety,  being  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
azure.    Single  flowers  are  not  sulhcient  to  form  an  opinioa 

up3,i.* c.    L.   iV,— Seedling  No,   1,   a    bright  blue.     The 

fljwers  of  this  variety  are  rather  small;  but  they  are  very 
abundant,  and  bright  and  beautiful  in  colour.  No.  2,  pure 
white  centre,  with  the  termination  of  the  peials  of  a  delicate 
azure  blue.  This  is  also  an  abundant  bloomer,  with  well- 
formed  flowes,  lively  ia  appearance,  and  forms  a  distinct  and 
desirable  variety.* 

Pansy.— T.  0.  C— Everton  is  a  fine,  large,  well-formed  seedling, 
with  well-proportioned  petals  of  a  velvety  texture;  upper 
petals  of  a  very  deep  purple,  with  a  perfect  broad  belting  of 
the  same  colour  round  the  side  and  bottom  petals  ;  eye  dark, 
ground-colour  yellow:  it  wants  a  little  more  decision  where 
the  belting  joins  the  ground-colour.* 

RnoDooKNORON'.— 6'.  L.  JV.— The  seedling  hybrid  Rhododen- 
dron is  a  very  compact  and  handsome  variety,  the  blotches  of 
white  with  the  deep  rose  colour  of  the  outside  of  the  flowers, 
contrasted  with  ttie  delicate  and  si)Otted  inside,  give  great 
richness  to  its  general  appearance:  the  fringed  edge  to  the 
corolla  is  a  defect.  * 

Scarlet  GKRANiu.M.—ir.  il/.— Fireball  is  a  bright  colour,  bat 
not  surpassing  in  this  respect  many  others;  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  we  are  ignorant  of.* 

*»*  As  usua',  many  commtxaications  have  been  received  too  late. 
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To  THE  FARMERS'  CLUBS  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETIES,  in  Gloucestershire  and  the  afljoininp 
Counties. — It  having  been  sufrKfa'ed  to  nie,  by  Mr.  Hyett,  of 
Painswick,  that  it  wuuM  be  desirable  to  i)lace  witliin  the  reach 
of  the  farmers,  upnn  reasonable  terms,  the  means  of  obtnining' 
tte  analysis  of  Ihe  various  manures  of  commerce  now  coming 
into  use,  so  as  \o  cstiniBte  tlieir  commercial  anii  ayriculturai 
■value,  I  have  determined  to  offer  niy  services  to  the  several 
Farmers'  Clubs  within  my  neighbourhood,  u;!on  the  following 
terms,  viz.  :  that  upon  being  appointed  Chemist  to  any  Club, 
^ffiith  an  annual  fee  of  5/.  5s'.,  I  will  analyse  for  their  members,  at 
the  undermentioned  reduced  charges,  viz. :  — 

I.  Manures — Testing  saline  manures,  such  as  guano,  the 
nitrates  of  soda  or  potash,  bone-dust,  rape- dust,  &c.,  for  adultera- 
tions, for  each  sample,  3s.  Exnmiuiiig,  with  a  view  to  its  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  value,  any  ot  these  manures,  so  as  to 
detect  the  qudntilies  of  impurity,  or  estimating  the  amount  of 
phosphates,  cr  animal  matter,  contained  in  any  sample  of  bnncs, 
or  of  organic  or  of  inorfranic  matter  in  any  mi.xed  manures,  6s. 

2.  So(7s.— For  estimating  in  a  soil  the  amount  of  soluble  saline 
matter,  or  of  lime,  clay,  silex,  phosphates,  gypsum,  oiganic 
matter  (humus),  &c.,  or  the  power  of  relentiuii  of  water  by  a 
soil  or  subsoil,  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  draining,  for  the 
estimation  of  one  ingredient,  5s.,  and  2i.  6rf.  for  each  addi- 
tional one. 

3.  £(1(7^5.— Examining  limestones,  marls,  &c  ,  to  ascertain  the 
propoitiou  of  l:me,  and  piesence  of  magne  ia,  alumina,  or  stlex, 
5c. ;  ascertaining  the  proportions  also  of  either  of  the  latter,  or 
any  other  ingredient,  2s.  6rf.  extra  for  each. 

4.  Products  of  Vegetation.— Ex3.m\uius  tlie  ashes  of  a  plant,  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  one  ingreditiit,  5i.  ;  the  proportion 
of  every  other,  cs.  6d.  additional  for  each  ;  »iid  for  examining-,  to 
determine  tlie  quantity  of  water,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  vtcetable 
nlbumtn.  or  woody  fibre  in  Turnips.  Potatoes,  Mangold  Wuizel, 
Wheat,  &c.,  5s.  f-ir  the  first,  and  2s.  6d.  for  e.ich  ad<;itiunal  ini;re- 
dicnt;  and  for  determining  the  quantity  of  oil  or  fat,  and  of  other 
proximate  principles,  requirir.g  expensive  re  agents,  in  anyagri- 
cultural  crop,  5s.  each. 

5.  I^uiry  J^rorfuce.— Estimating  the  amount  of  casein,  fat,  sugar, 
or  salts,  coutained  in  milk  or  cheese,  with  a  view  to  comparing 
the  produce  of  two  or  more  bree<l3  of  cows,  or  of  different  modes 
of  feeding,  for  each  ingredient,  5s 

•6.  A  Lectuie  on  any  Agricultural  subject,  3/,  to  5/. 

7.  For  chemical  advice  generally,  cu  Agricultural  subjects,  the 
charge  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

8.  Water  or  liquid  manure  examined,  with  respect  to  its  fitness 
■for  irrigation.  1  am,  gentleman, 

Yours,  most  obediently, 
Painswick,  March  2G.  A.  GVDE. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  MINING  PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  OTHERS. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.  — 
The  department  of  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  and 
Oiemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture, 
oowofTeis  considerable  advantages  to  jmrties  engaged  in  tlie 
afcove-mentioned  pursuits,  both  as  to  the  moderate  scale  of 
■charges,  and  the  punctuality  and  accuracy  with  wliich  all 
Analyses  are  conducted.  The  Chemists  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Institution  daily,  after  1 1  o'clock,  or  iu  the  country,  if  rtquiied. 
Simple  Assays,  one  guinea  each.  Analyses,  from  one  guinea 
upwards.  Where  business  is  regularly  sent  to  the  Institution 
the  charges  are  reduced.  R   J.  LoxcBorroM,  Secretary. 


^t)e  ^ertcuItiUMl  ffia^ette* 


,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1811, 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
V\HD.st«iiAY,  April  10,  AKriciiltiirRi  Sm-ietyot  F.ngland. 
f-      TauasuAV,  April  II,  Agticul;ur«I  Imp.  :Soc.ofIrelHnii. 

■WBrNcspAv,  April  17,  Agricultural  Snciety  of  Hn^'anJ. 
Thursday-,  April  18,  Agriuulturnl  Imp.  Siw.  of  Ireland. 

FAR.VERS'  CLUBS.-April3      {     wL""a^''Sl^ket. 

DnniNG  the  years  1842  and  ] 843,  upwards  of  400 
experiments  niih  manures,  of  which  we  have  the  ma- 
nuscript report,  were  made  by  Mr.  I. awes,  whose 
name  will  be  recognised  as  that  of  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Agriculltn-nl  Gazelle.  We  mention  this  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  e.xperimental  farming  is  well  worthy  of 
our  attention.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  re- 
marks by  him,  that  his  extensive  experience  in  tliis 
line  fully  proves  the  amount  of  error  to  which  expe- 
riments are  liable,  from  the  influence  of  other  causes 
than  those  specially  employed  by  the  experimenter. 
The  way  to  remedy  this  is — either  as  already  pointed 
oat  on  many  occasions,  and  as  Professor  Henslow  has 
put  in  practice— by  collating  the  results  obtained 
from  the  action  of  the  same  cause,  by  different  ob- 
servers, under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  or  by 
— what  is  very  similar— increasing  not  the  number, 
but  the  extent,  cf  the  experiments.  Mr.  Lawes 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  tliis  subject, 
having  been  engaged  during  the  last  few  years  in  per- 
forming a  variety  of  experiments,  and  having  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  from  ignorance  of  the 
precautions  necessary  lo  obtain  an  accurate  result.  A 
person  wishing  to  try  a  variety  of  experiments  is 
naturally  anxious  to  perform  tliem  upon  as  small  a 
space  of  land  as  possible.  I  have  divided  whole  (ields 
imo  spaces  of  tbe  fortieth  of  an  acre ;  and  although 
tbe  greatest  possible  care  was  taken  to  ensure  accuracy, 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained, by  careful  observation,  iliatequal  spacesof  land 
niea.suring  the  fortieth  of  an  acre,  unmanured,  or 
manured  with  the  same  substance,  yield  weights 
which  vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  I  J.  'I'lie  greatest 
variation  occurs  in  (lover  and  Grass;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  half  an  acre  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  land  that  ought  to  he  used  for  one  exneri- 
ment  upon  these  crops.  'J'he  manures  shoulrl  be 
rtducjd  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sown  by  hand  when 
theUrats  is  beginning  to  grow;  I  prefer  the  month 
of  April,  a  rainy  day  being  selccleil  for  the  iiurpose. 
rhe  (irasii  should  all  be  cut  the  same  day,  and  treated 
in  every  respect  alike,  until  it  in  fit  lo  carry.  ICach 
experiment  should  be  made  into  a  Hcparate  stack,  and 


thatched ;    the  weights  should  be  taken  about  two 
months  after  the  Hay  is  carried. 

"  Experiments  upon  Wlieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  may 
be  performed  upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  prefer  the 
beginning  of  May  for  top-dressing  with  soluble  salts, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  guano,  &:c.  In  har- 
I  vesting  the  e.\perimental  portions,  they  may  either  be 
made  into  stacks  in  the  field,  or  they  may  be  threshed 
out  at  once  in  tiie  barns.  K.xperiments  upon 
I  Turnips  may  be  conducted  upon  much  smaller 
I  spaces  of  ground,  jirovided  a  space  of  not  less 
i  than  27  inches  be  left  between  tbe  rows ;  the 
i  fiftieth  of  an  acie  will  give  a  very  fair  result, 
particularly  if  the  Turnips  are  sown  upon  the 
ridges.  A  space  of  129  yards  long,  by  27  inches, 
is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  acre.  If  a  portion  of 
ground  of  this  size  is  used,  a  drill  should  be  employed 
to  sow  the  Turnip-seed,  and  the  manure  should  be 
strewed  by  hand  down  the  marks  made  by  the  drill,  a 
light  roller  being  passed  over  them  to  cover  the 
manure.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thick,  to  pre- 
vent injuryfrom  the  fly;  and  to  enable  the  Turnips  to 
be  set  out  at  equal  intervals,  each  row  should  contain 
an  equal  number  of  Turnips.  The  Turnips  should  be 
weiglied  about  the  beginning  of  December;  all  the 
roots,  dirt,  and  tops,  should  be  completely  removed, 
and  the  bulb  weighed.  1  his  is  the  only  fair  way  of 
estimating  the  weight  of  a  crop  of  Turnips,  and  if  it 
were  done,  we  should  not  hear  so  often  of  crops 
weighing  SO  tons  per  acre." 

No  kind  of  experiments  can  afford  more  useful  re- 
sults than  those  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  limits  within  which  the  results  of  other 
experiments  can  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Lawes  re- 
fers here  to  the  effects  of  manures  alone,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  variety  there  noticeable  is,  it  appears, 
owing  to  variety  in  the  soil,  and  to  other  disturbing 
causes.  There  are  many  kinds  of  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  soil,  to  each  of  which  the  above  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Lawes  will  apply,  as  they  are  all 
equally  affected  by  the  same  sources  of  error ;  such 
are  experiments  with  diflTerent  varieties  of  any  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  one  of  greatest 
productiveness.  But  there  is  another  class  of  experi- 
ments, of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  wliich  aim 
at  the  determination  of  the  nutritive  properties  of 
difFeient  kinds  of  food,  or  of  the  fattening  tendencies 
of  difl^erent  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle;  and  in  these 
we  can  say,  from  experience,  that  the  greatest  care  is 
required  in  drawing  accurate  inferences  from  the  re- 
sults arrived  at. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  were  a  sheep-fanner  to 
divide  his  flock  into  tens,  and  observe  them  weekly, 
he  would  often  find  as  much  difference  between  these 
different  lots,  though  fed  and  treated  aUke,  as  another 
would  who  had  tieated  his  lots  variously,  feeding  one 
on  Carrots,  another  on  Swedes,  a  third  on  Field-beet, 
without  hay,  and  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  on  all 
these,  with  hay.  It  requires  a  whole  season  at 
least,  and  a  flock  ten  or  twenty  at  least  in  number,  to 
determine  the  merits  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  sheep.  And  while  on  this  point, 
we  may  just  mention  one  particular  which  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  experimenters  on  the  value 
of  different  roots  as  food  for  cattle  or  sheep.  A  great 
source  of  error  in  all  such  experiments  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  most  of  the  difl^erent  roots  grown  by  the  farmer 
come  to  perfection  at  difl^erent  times  during  the  year. 
The  common  Turnip  should  be  all  consumed  by  No- 
vember, the  Sv;ede  by  March,  while  the  Mangold 
AVurtzel  and  Carrot  are  as  good,  or  even  bettei-, 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  as  at  any  period 
while  they  are  fit  to  eat.  Thus,  of  tivo  experiments 
with  Swedes  and  Beet  made  on  different  lots  of 
sheep,  the  one  in  December  and  theother  in  May,  the 
former  would  probably  result  in  proving  the  Swede  to 
be  the  most  nutritive  food,  and  the  latter  would  pro- 
bably justify  a  preference  of  the  Beet.  We  cannot 
tell  how  far  to  depend  upon  such  experiments  till  all 
their  details  are  made  known. 


■  It  will  soon  he  Seed-time  for  the  Manoold- 
WuuzEL.  This  plant  prefers  a  light  soil,  but  will 
succeed  on  much  heavier  land  than  is  suited  for  Tur- 
nip culture.  It  should  be  sown  before  the  end  of 
April.  The  land  (a  \\  heat  or  Oat-stubble  ploughed 
deeply  in  autumn),  having  lain  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather  during  winter,  will  then  harrow  down 
to  a  fine  tiUh.  It  should  be  ploughed,  not  very 
deeply,  about  ten  days  before  sowing;  and,  if 
the  weather  be  warm  and  drying,  the  harrow  and 
roller  should  follow  close  upon  the  ploughman.  When, 
afier  repeated  harrowings,  the  soil  has  been  rendered 
sufficiently  fine,  the  manure  may  be  laid  on  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  either  of  two  ways  may  be  adoiitcd.  It 
may  be  applied  broadcast,  i.' i:.,  it  may  be  emptied 
out  of  the  carts  in  heaps  at  the  rate  of  about  20  tons 
per  acre,  and  spread  eveidy  over  the  surface ;  after 
which,  it  should  be  immediately  ploughed  in,  anil 
then  llie  land  should  be  harrowed,  rolled,  and  bouted 
up  for  sowing  as  .soon  as  ]iossible  ;  or  the  manme  may 
be  applied  iji  the  drills,  and  this  i.s  generally  the  more 


economical  plan.  In  this  latter  case,  we  suppose  two 
ploughs  to  be  at  work  ;  the  land  is  first  ribbed  by 
these,  a  furrow  being  turned  out,  and  a  drill  formed 
every  2G  inches.  As  soon  as  a  few  drills  are  thus 
formed,  the  carts  with  manure  are  led  up  the  centre 
of  each  three,  and  a  man  pulls  out  the  load  at  a  regu- 
lar rate  without  stopping  the  horse.  Supposing  he 
has  been  directed  to  applv  20  tons  per  acre,  he  should 
then  spread  a  load  of  15  cwt.  over  about  84  yards  in 
length.  This  is  divided  amongst  the  three  drills  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  spread  evenly  along  the  bottom 
of  each  by  three  men,  who  follow  close  behind  the 
carts.  The  ploughs,  by  which  12  drills  may  by  this 
time  have  been  formed,  three  of  which  are  then  filled 
with  manure,  instead  of  continuing  merely  to  bout 
up  fresh  drills,  should  now  work  round  and  round 
those  already  prepared  ;  on  the  one  side,  splitting" 
those  first  made  in  which  manure  has  since  been  laid, 
covering  it  up,  and  leaving  the  land  ready  for  the 
seed;  and  on  the  other,  opening  new  furrows.  There 
will  thus  never  be  more  than  12  drills  open,  and  in 
never  more  than  six  is  there  manure  lying  exposed  to 
the  air.  Two  ploughs,  with  manure-carts  and  men 
to  keep  them  going,  will  get  over  3  or  6  acres  a-day. 
The  land  as  it  is  thus  left,  should  be  rolled  and  sown 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  be  in  fine  tilth,  and  the. 
ploughman  skilful,  the  drills  need  not  be  formed  by  a 
complete  bout  of  the  plough ;  they  will  be  sufficiently 
well  made  by  a  mere  ribbing  of  the  land. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  drills  are  ready  to  receive  it.  It  should  be  dibbled 
in  by  hand.  We  have  not  seen  the  machines  at  work 
which  are  desci'ibed  in  some  publications,  for  forming 
the  holes  to  receive  the  seed  ;  but  from  the  statements 
of  others  we  believe  tliat  they  greatly  facilitate  the 
work.  Before  sowing,  the  drills  should  be  rolled 
lengthways  by  a  light  roller,  in  order  to  flatten  them, 
render  the  ground  firmer,  and  hinder  any  chance  of 
the  dibbles  being  pushed  in  too  far.  This  is  of  great 
consequence,  as  the  seed  is  very  easily  buried  and 
destro\  ed.  To  guide  the  dibblers  in  this  work  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  a  wooden  roller  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  havingupon  it  at  intervals  of  one  third  of 
its  circumference,  strips  of  wood  of  triangular  section 
nailed  lengthways.  These,  as  the  roller  passes  up  and 
down  the  drills,  make  marks  across  them  at  equi-dis- 
tant  intervals  of  about  12  inches.  The  seed  is  sown 
upon  these  marks,  and  thus  comes  up  regularly  over 
the  field.  The  women  and  children  who  plant  the 
seed  use  a  short  dibble,  which  they  learn  to  press  only 
halfan-inch  into  the  laud;  they  have  a  small  bag  of 
seed  tied  round  the  waist,  and  they  hold  a  little  of  it 
in  the  left  hand,  from  which  by  the  action  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  they  separate  two  or  three  berries 
at  a  time.  They  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  drill  to 
be  planted,  with  the  right  foot  upon  the  top  of  it; 
bending,  and  stepping  forward  with  the  left  foot, 
they  strike  a  hole  in  one  of  the  aforesaid  marks, 
and  on  lifting  out  the  dibble  they  place  the  two 
or  three  seeds,  which  they  have  ready  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  in  the  hole  thus  prepared,  and 
without  lifting  it  they  drag  or  slide  the  right  foot 
along  Ihe  top  of  the  drill  and  cover  the  seed  up.  The" 
covering  is  done  wholly  by  the  right  foot,  which  rests 
above  and  presses  the  seed  thus  covered,  while  the 
left  takes  another  step  of  12  inches,  and  the  hands  are 
employed  as  before,  first  the  right  in  forming  the  hole, 
and  then  the  left  in  placing  the  seed,  after  which  it 
is  again  brought  forward  to  cover  up.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  proper  division  of  the  work  among 
the  feet  and  hands,  and  on  each  member  performingr 
its  appropriate  office.  When  once  a  labourer  gets  into 
the  way  of  it,  he  can  perform  his  task  so  rapidly  that 
it  appears  as  if  he  were  tunning  along  on  all-fours. 

The  quantity  of  seed  thus  sown  varies  from  five  to 
seven  lbs.  per  acre.  The  kind  of  seed  to  be  sown 
should  be  one  of  three  kinds— the  long  red,  and  the 
red  and  yellow  globe.  Last  year,  by  weighing  two  or 
three  successive  rows  of  each  kind,  we  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  produce  of  .31i  tons  per  acre  of  the  first, 
and  33|  and  33^  of  the  second  and  third.  The  globe 
Beet  is  believed  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

li'ach  of  the  berries  in  which  the  seed  occurs  con- 
tains three  or  four  seeds,  so  that  from  the  two  or 
three  berries  which  are  sown  at  each  spot  in  order 
to  ensure  plenty  of  plant,  a  little  bush  of  plants 
springs,  and  whenever  these  get  sufficiently  large 
they  must  be  singled  out.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, the  land  should  be  horse-hoed.  This  pulls  down 
the  ribs  and  fills  up  the  furrows,  leaving  untouched 
a  sp.ice  of  only  3  inches  wide  up  the  centre  of  each 
drill,  in  which  the  plants  are  situated,  and  this  is 
easily  cleaned  by  the  hand-hoe.  Not  only  waste  of 
time,  but  injury  to  the  plant,  is  frequently  committed 
in  this  operation,  by  tbe  care  which  the  hoer  takes  to 
treat  the  young  plant  gently.  The  proper  way  to  do 
it  is  this :— 'Ihe  Utile  3-inch-wide  ridge  in  which  the 
bunches  are  situated  should  be  knocked  away  by  a  push 
from  the  hoe,  directed  so  as  at  the  same  time  lo  knock 
away  one  third  of  one  of  the  bunches  ;  the  ellect  ot 
this  is,  to  leave  two  or  three  of  the  centre  pan  s  ot 
the  bunch  unsupported,  whicli  accordingly  fall  down 
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upon  the  space  cleared  by  the  hoe;  another  well- 
directed  blow,  a  pull  of  the  hoe  as  it  returns,  will 
clear  away  the  rest  of  the  bunch,  and  then,  of  the  two 
or  three  helpless  plants  remaining,  one  may  be  selected, 
and  the  rest  cut  off.  A  field  thus  treated  looks  very 
forlorn  immediately  after  hoeing,  but  the  advantage  of 
the  rough  treatment  shows  itself  in  a  very  few  days 
by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plants. 

We  shall  speak  more  fully,,  when  on  the  subject  of 
Turnip  culture,  of  the  advantages  of  repeated 
horse-hoeings  as  long  as  the  rapidly-growing  leaves  of 
the  plants  will  permit  it.  At  present,  we  leave  the 
cultivation  of  the  Field-Beet  till  its  harvest  time. 


ON  THE  FERTILISERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

To  the  farmer  who  reflects  that  all  increase  in  his  crops 
beyond  the  average  which  covers  his  costs  of  cultivation, 
&c.,  is  clear  profit  to  himself,  any  mode  by  which  such 
increase  is  likely  to  be  effected  should  he  matter  of  serious 
consideration.  Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the 
very  extraordinary  returns  from  some  of  the  manures  of 
commerce;  from  the  many  which  have  been  published  I 
shall  content  myself  with  citing  the  following  instances. 

From  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  to  Wheat,  the  increase 
has  frequently  been  great.  Mr.  Bubb,  in  the  report  of 
the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club  for  1842,  shows  a  profit  of 
195.  bid.  per  acre  ;  for  the  last  year  he  has  informed  us  of 
still  greater,  and  this  upon  a  considerable  scale.  Mr.  E. 
Solly,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,"  second  series,  reports  an  increase  of 
more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  on  certain  trials, 
which  I  reported  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  1  netted  11.  17s.  per  acre. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  "  for  July, 
1843,  in  the  report  of  some  experiments  (for  which  the 
Society  awarded  a  premium  of  20/.),  matle  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, of  Braidnood,  on  the  increase  of  Hay,  by  the  use  of 
some  of  these  manures,  we  find,  among  others,  these  results: 


Manure  applied. 

Value  of  Increase,  after  deducting 
cost  of  application. 

Rape  Dust    

^1        6        0 

3  18         0 

4  15         0 

5  0       10 

Saltpetie  

Nltrtite  of  Soda  ., 

Mr.  Hannam,  also,  from  near  Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire, 

in    his    elaborate  series  of   experiments,    for  which    the 

Highland  Society  awarded  a  premium  ot  50/.  (V."  High  laud 

Society  Transaction'!,"  No.  4,  new  series),  gives,   among 

.  a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  results,  the  following  : 

ON    TURNIPS. 


Manure  applied 


Bones  crushed.. 

„  burnt. .  . . 
Bones  and  i  .... 

Guano  J.... 
Bones  and     \  . . 

Rape  Dust  )  . , 
Guano,  drilled.. 
Guano,  sown    . , 


Quantity  used  per  acre. 


l6  bushels 
16  ditto 
12  ditto      -1 
1  cwt.       / 
12  bushels  \ 
,   6  ditto      J 
2^  cwt. 
2i  cwt. 


Increase  per  acre. 


ton.  cwt.  stone. 

8  7        4 

9  16         4 


ON    OTHER    CROPS, 


Potatoes, 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Manure 
applied. 

Quan- 
tity 
applied. 

[ncrcase 
per  acre. 

Quan- 
tity 
applied 

increase 
p.  acre 

Quan- 
tity 
applied. 

Incr. 
per 
acre. 

Guano    .... 
Nitrate  of\ 

Soda  ...  J 
Nitrate  ofi 

Potash..) 

5     cwt. 
U  cwt. 

bushels. 
59'6 

76-9 

2    cwt. 
14  cwt. 

1    cwt. 

busliels. 
15-54 

14  22 
11-lG 

2  cwt. 
1  cwt. 

1  cwt. 

St.  lbs. 
52    0 

72  12 
25  10 

I  have  selected  the  above  examples  from  amongst  the 
most  successful,  merely  to  show,  when  they  do  succeed, 
how  great  the  profit  may  bs  to  the  farmer.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  there  is  not  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  doubtless  there  is — failures  perhaps  are  even  more 
numerous.  These  manures  are  very  often  most  unceit  lin 
and  capricious  in  their  effects — and  I  v/ould  strongly 
advise  that  no  one  should  embark  in  them  largely  without 
first  ascertaining,  by  trial  on  a  small  scale,  the  probability 
of  their  success,  both  as  regards  the  crop  and  soil  to 
which  he  thinks  of  applying  them  afterwards. 
_  Presuming,  then,  that  this  is  ascertained  in  the  affirmn- 
tive,  these  manures  would  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  farmer ;  especially  in  those  districts  like 
our  Cotswold  hills,  where  farm-yard  or  town  manure  is 
seldom  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  substance  which  could  be  purchased  at  any 
market-town,  as  for  instance  guano,  at  11/.  or  12/.  per  ton, 
from  2  to  4  cwt.  of  which  per  acre  would  go  as  far  as  a 
fair  dressing  of  common  dung,  would  be  no  inconsiderable 

boon  to  the  farmer.     Now  this  is  all  very  promising but 

it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters.  There  are  other  drawbacks 
against  which  due  caution  must  be  exercised.  When  we 
have  ascertained  one  year  that  the  manure  in  question  is 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  given  crop,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  the  ne.\t  year  of  getting  the  genuine  article  ;  thus  a 
serious  loss  to  the  purchaser  may  be  incurred,  not  only  in 
the  article  itself,  but  still  greater  on  the  year's  crop,  which, 
under  different  treatment,  might  have  given  very  profitable 
returns.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  in  figures.  IMr. 
Potter,  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "A  word  or  two  on 
the  use  of  Guano,"  tells  us  that  it  is  sometimes  found  to 
contain  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  inert  sand.  I  have  heard  of 
some  said  to  contain  65  per  cent.  Dr.  Madden  states,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  "  On  the  advantages  of  extended  Che- 
mical Analysis  to  practical  Agriculture,"  that  samples  of 
nitrate  of  soda  ha\e  been  analysed  and  found  to  contdin  ! 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  common   saU.     I  have  seen  a 


specimen  which  has  also  been  analysed  and  contains  more 
than  30  p^^r  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
who,  as  a  manufacturer  of  superphosphate  of  lime  from 
bones,  consumes  two  tons  of  bones  a  day,  and  is  therfore 
a  competent  witness,  states  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
that  bone-dust  is  sold  containing  about  one-third  of  hme. 
Suppose  a  farmer  about  to  manure  20  acres  with  these 
impure  substances,  what  would  be  his  loss? 


Gunno    

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Nitrate  of  Polasl; 
Rape  Cake    . , . , 

Bones 


Price 
per  ton. 


8     0     0 
.  quarter 


Impurity 
per  cent. 


0  Sand. 

:5  Salt. 
'25  (27)  Salt. 
15  t27J 

33  of  Lime. 


Quantity 

used 
per  acre. 

About 
3  cwt. 
1  cwt. 
1  cwt. 
8  cwt. 

20  bushch 


Loss  to 
Buyer  on 
20  Acres. 

jf  s.  d. 

16  JO  0 

4  15  0 

0  5  0 

6  8  0 


Thus  a  farmer  purcha'iing  guano  or  bones  for  20  acres  of 
land  would  be  a  loser,  first  of  16/.  lOs.  on  the  article  itself 
— and  would  only  have  half  a  crop  on  the  land  to  wliich 
it  was  applied.  Any  one  using  20  tons  of  foreign  Rape- 
cake  for  food  for  c;ittle,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
mixed  with  sand,  if  it  contained  only  10  per  cent,  would 
be  a  loser  of  IG/. ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  which  his 
cattle  might  sustain.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  that 
these  instances  of  impurity  are  altogether  the  result  of 
adulteration.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  most  of  these  ma- 
nures, in  their  natural  state,  are  found  mixed  with  large 
and  varying  proportions  of  foreign  matter — and,  if  adul- 
terated, that  it  is  done  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
merchant  in  this  country ;  still,  the  loss  to  the  consumer 
is  the  same,  no  matter  how  it  happens.  But  even  this  is 
not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  ;  a  few  instances  of  dis- 
appointment will  bring  the  genuine  article  into  disrepute, 
from  which  it  will  not  easily  recover,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  have  arisen  be  lost  to  the  country  for  years 
to  come.     The  question  then  is  how  to  prevent  it  .^ 

The  Scotch  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  a  chemiat  at  a  salary  of,  I  think,  GOO/,  a  year, 
who  is  to  analyse  for  its  members,  at  the  reduced  chart^e 
of  a  few  shillings  for  each  analysis,  substances  interesting 
to  farmers  ;  amongst  others,  especially  these  manures  of 
commerce,  so  as  to  give  at  once  their  agricultural  and 
commercial  value.  Thus  a  member  of  the  association, 
who  is  desirous  of  testing  any  of  them,  has  only  to  inclose 
a  very  small  sample  by  post  to  the  chemist,  with  the 
amount  of  charge  for  having  any  particular  question  an- 
sT\'ered,  from  3s,  to  6s.,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  will  receive  an  answer,  which  will  probably  save  him 
from  all  the  losses  and  disappointment  before  alluded  to  ; 
and  instead  of  paying  fur  the  article  some  25  or  50  per  cent, 
beyond  its  real  value  on  a  large  order,  he  would  be  sure  of 
his  money's  worth.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  an  impure  ar- 
ticle being  ever  sent  into  the  country  where  a  chemist  is 
appointed,  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  analysed  on  iis  arrival.  I  am  not 
about  to  propose  to  you  to  enter  on  any  scheme  so  great 
as  that  of  the  Association  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  a  much 
smaller  way  it  has  struck  me  that  results  equally  useful  to 
the  practical  agriculturist  may  be  obtained.  I  have 
applied  to  my  neighbour  Mr.  Gyde,  who,  as  an  analytic 
chemist,  from  the  variety  of  delicate  and  elaborate  analyses 
in  agricultural  chemistry  which  to  ray  knowledge  he  has 
performed,  I  believe  t,)  be  as  competent  to  the  task  as  any 
one,  at  least  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  know  wheiher  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  this  neighbourhood  on  such  terms  as 
would  come  within  their  means  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  lie  consents,  upon  being  appointed  chemist  to  any 
Farmers'  Club,  with  an  annual  retaining  fee  of  5/.  5s.  from 
each  Club,  to  analyse  for  its  members  on  terms  similar  to 
those  of  the  Scotch  chemist.  I  am  aware  that  the  sub- 
scriptions to  Farmers'  Clubs  are  very  small,  but  I  think, 
when  t!ie  important  objects  above  named  are  considered, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  such  a  sura  yearly  by 
a  subscripiion  for  the  express  purpose,  from  the  richer 
members,  if  necessary.  For  further  particulars  I  refer  you 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gyde,  advertised  in  this  day's  Paper, 
and  if  any  Club  think  it  worth  while  to  encourage  the 
scheme,  I  will  thank  their  Secretary  to  signify  the  same  to 
me,  or  to  Mr.  Gyde. —  IV.  H.  Hyelt^  Pa'mswick  Ilousej 
JMarch  26,  1844.— [This  valuable  article  appeared  in  the 
Gloucester  Chronicle  of  March  30th,  as  a  tetter  to  the 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  West  of  England,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  publishing  it  here  at  the  request 
of  its  author.] 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MOULD. 
As  you  have  noticed  a  communication  made  by  me  to 
the  Geological  Society  in  1837,  on  the  Formation  of 
Mould,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  correct  an 
error  inio  which  I  have  fallen.  In  a  postscript  to  that 
paper  I  state  that  marl  was  put  on  a  pasture  field,  since 
ploughed,  80  years  ago  :  I  sliould  have  said  30 
years,  as  I  mistook  the  figures  in  the  |)aper  sent  me.  I 
found  out  this  on  visiting  the  place  four  years  and  a-half 
subsequciUly,  and  examining  the  old  occupier  of  the  farm. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  the  acciiracy  of  tlie  stated  depth  at 
which  the  marl  now  lies  buried,  I  had  three  long  holes  dug 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  field,  and  in  each  I  found  the  marl, 
together  with  some  cinders  and  broken  pottery,  in  a  layer 
13  inches  beneath  t!ie  bottom  of  the  potato-furrows,  which 
were  about  four  inclies  beneath  the  general  surface ;  so 
that  these  substances  are  now  buried  at  a  depth  of  no  less 
than  17  inches.  They  will  never,  probably,  be  undermined 
by  the  worms,  to  any  much  greater  depth,  as  they  almost 
rest  on  the  general  substratum  of  pure  white  tand.  I 
particularly  eximined  the  occupier,  whether  the  field  had 
ever  been  ploughed  to  a  greater  depth  than  six  or  eight 


inches,  and  he  positively  assured  me  that  it  never  had. 
My  original  informant,  therefore,  rather  underrated  the 
depth  at  which  the  marl  now  lies  ;  although  probably  in 
the  interval  of  four  and  a-half  years,  between  our  observa- 
tions, some  soil  may  have  been  removi^d  by  the  worms 
from  beneath  the  marl.  In  the  other  fields,  formerly  exa- 
mined, I  found  that  the  layers  of  lime  and  cinders  were,  in 
almost  every  case,  about  an  inch  lower  than  they  previously- 
were.  It  was  curious  to  observe  in  some  of  the  holes 
how  distinct  three  layers  were  preserved  ;  the  uppermost 
of  cinders  being  two  inches  beneath  the  surface  (on  the 
former  occasion  one  inch  below),  the  middle  layer  of  lime 
at  four  inches,  and  the  lowest  of  cinders  and  burnt 
marl,  at  from  10  to  12  inches.  I  found  this  lowest  layer 
wherever  I  dug,  and  likewise  the  other  layers,  but  less 
regular,  owing  to  different  parts  of  the  field  having  been 
limed  and  cindered  at  dififerent  periods.  When  digging 
in  this  field,  after  a  long  drought,  I  noticed,  that  one 
single  clod  of  earth,  about  as  large  as  a  roan's  two  hands, 
was  penetrated  by  eight  upright,  cylindric-il  worm-holes, 
nearly  as  large  as  swan-quills,  so  that  I  could  see  through 
them.  Now  tins  shows  the  quantity  of  earth  in  a  small 
space,  which  is  often  probably  removed  by  the  worms  and 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  boggy  field  mentioned  in 
tlie  postscript  to  my  Paper,  on  which  two  years  and  a  half 
before  a  thick  layer  of  bright  red  sand  had  been  strewed, 
and  which,  I  was  informed,  was  then  buried  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  I  found  four  years  and  a 
half  subsequently  (i.  e.  seven  years  from  the  sand  being 
put  on)  was  exactly  two  inches  beneath  the  surface.  la 
that  field  (also  rather  boggy)  which  I  have  described  in 
my  Paper,  as  first  reclaimed  15  years  before,  the  burnt 
marl  was  buried  at  a  depth  of  four  inches  ;  so  that  ia 
these  two  cases  the  rate  of  sinking,  or  more  properly  of 
being  undermined,  has  been  nearly  the  sime,  namely^ 
about  two  inches  in  seven  years.  In  the  fields,  however, 
more  particularly  alluded  to  in  this  notice,  in  which  the 
marl  that  was  put  on  thirty-four  years  and  a  half  before, 
then  lay  seventeen  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the  rate 
of  being  undermined  has  been  much  quicker,  namely, 
three  inches  and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  every  seven  years. 
This  field  is  dry,  and  consists  of  black,  poor,  very  light 
sandy  soil.  It  has  also  been  ploughed,  which  miy  make 
some  difference;  though  it  is  clear,  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  layer,  that  the  marl  must  have  sunk  beneath  the  depth 
at  which  the  jilough  could  disturb  it  before  the  pasture 
had  been  broken  up.  I  am  surprised  at  the  red  sand  on 
the  most  boggy  field  having  been  buried  as  much  as  two- 
inches  in  the  seven  years,  for  I  never  saw  a  field  on  which 
there  were  so  few  worm-castings.  One  cannot,  however, 
judge  of  the  number  of  worms  in  a  field  from  inspection  at 
any  one  season. — Charles  Darwin,  Doivn,  KcnL 


ON  TBE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  I. 

The  cultivation  of  Flax  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  an  early  period, 
and  in  certain  districts  of  these  countries  few  farms  were 
without  a  portion  of  it,  while  in  others  it  was  scarcely 
known.  liefore  the  introduction  of  cotton  fabrics  into 
general  use,  the  linen  nianufact;ure  was  necessarily  one  of 
much  importance,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  so  still,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Since  the  days  of  which  we  speak, 
the  manufacture  has  entirely  passed  into  other  hands. 
Then,  the  farmer  was  not  only  the  grower  of  the  crop, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  manufacturer  also;  it  was  in- 
variably converted  into  yarn  by  the  farmer's  family  ;  and, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  was  also  manufac- 
tured into  cloth,  the  linen-weavers  there  being  invariably 
small  farmers.  The  Flax  crop,  therefore,  in  those  days, 
was  one  to  which  a  pecu!i.ir  value  was  attached,  not  only 
as  proving  remunerating  as  an  article  of  culture,  but  also 
as  afi'ordiug  employment  for  the  female  members  of  their 
families  in  its  subsequent  manufacture.  A  small  patch, 
at  least,  was  grown  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  the  household  linen,  which 
every  frugal  housewife  knew  the  value  of  having  done  ua- 
dar  her  own  superintendence. 

The  extent  of  land  devoted  to  the  Flax  crop  has  been 
for  many  years  past  annually  growing  smaller;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  late  vigorous  movements  to  extend  its  cul- 
ture and  introduce  a  better  system  of  management,  its 
cultivation  would  soon  hiive  been  entirely  abandoned.  By 
the  extension  of  machinery  of  late,  the  quantity  of  Flax 
consumed  in  this  country,  both  for  the  home  and  foreign 
market,  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  growtli  of  the  crop 
having  been  neglected  in  this  country,  the  small  portion 
grown  being  also  badly  managed,  the  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  look  to  other  countries  for  their  supply.  The 
consuraptioQ  of  oil-cake  too,  was  consider<:bIe  ;  and  for 
this  also  the  British  farmer  was  dependei't  on  the  foreign 
maiket.  In  the  year  1841,  the  importations  of  Flax  alone 
amounted  to  about  80,000  tuns,  at  an  expense  of  from 
5,000,000/.  to  6,000,000/.,  and  if  the  sum  paid  for  seed 
and  oil-cake  be  taken  into  account,  the  annual  outlay 
could  not  have  been  less  than,  from  10,000,000/.  to 
12,000,000/.*  The  importance  of  raising  this  supply  at 
home  was  too  manifest  to  escape  the  attentiun  of  those 
most  interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  inquiry  instituted 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  could  he  done, 
gave  the  impetus  to  its  cultivation,  which  is  now  so  ra- 
pidly spreading  itself  tlirooghout  the  country. 

The  cultivation  of  Flax  in  these  counties  had,  indeed, 
for  many  years  past  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  defective  system  of 
cultivation  in  general  use  there,  and  the  still  inferior  me- 
thod of  manufacture  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner,  the 
sample  produced  was  generally  of  a  very  iuferior  quality, 
and  consequently  brought  a  low  price  compared  with  that 
paid  for  the  imported  article.     The  small  returns  thus 

*  See  Reports  of  tlie  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society, 


1844.] 
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obtained  from  the  crop  still  further  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  its  culture.  Samples  were,  however,  occasionally 
produced  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  imported, 
clearly  showing  that  by  adopting  a  proper  system  of  ma- 
nagement, a  superior  article  might  be  produced  at  home. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  difference  in  prices,  according 
to  quality,  that  samples  were  occasionally  produced  in  the 
Irish  markers  for  which  7L  per  cwt.  were  readily  obtained, 
while  the  average  price- was  considerably  below  half  that 
sum.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a  proper  system  of 
management  only  was  wanted  to  enable  the  home  grower 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Tlie  soil  and 
climate  of  our  own  country  was  abundantly  proved  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Flax  crop  than  those  even  of  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  perfection  in  its  cultivation 
had  been  obtained.  In  the  Flax-growing  countries  of  the 
Continent,  in  Belgium  especially,  continued  dry  weather 
during  the  seed-time  often  renders  the  preparation  of  the 
land  extremely  difficult,  and  when  this  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, Fiax  of  a  good  quality  is  rarely  produced.  The 
alternations  of  sunshine,  and  shower  so  characteristic  of  our 
climate  at  that  period  of  the  season,  obviates  that  difficulty, 
and  when  ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  and  the  seed  sown  at  a  proper  season,  a  good 
braird  may  almost  with  certainty  be  calculated  on. 

Premising  these  general  considerations  regarding  the 
Flax  crop,  which  is  now  occupying  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  farming  community  than  it  has  done 
for  many  years  past,  I  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  papers 
on  the  subject  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the  Gazette 
the  most  approved  practice  both  as  regards  its  cultivation 
and  manufacture.  I  do  not,  Iiov;ever,  feel  myself  war- 
ranted in  stating,  as  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  extension 
of  Flax-culture  have  done,  tiiat  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
arable  land  in  the  country  but  will  grow  Flax  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  is  true  ihat  the  Flax-plant  has  a  rich  range  of 
soil,  but  like  all  our  cultivated  plants,  there  are  soils  to 
which  it  is  decidedly  unsuited,  and  on  which  its  cultivation 
should  not  be  attempted.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  crop 
^hich  requires  greater  attention  in  the  performance  of 
every  process  connected  with  its  culture  and  management, 
but  when  such  attention  is  bestowed,  there  are  iQvf,  if  any, 
■will  yield  a  greater  return.  Nor  need  any  fears  be  enter- 
tained that  by  its  more  general  cultivation  the  supply 
would  soon  exceed  the  demand,  as  this  cannot  be  the  case 
for  at  least  many  years  to  come.  The  demand  has  been 
on  the  increase  for  some  time  past,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  continue  to  increase 
with  increased  cultivation.  An  important  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  Flax-grower  has  hitherto  in  these  countries 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  namely,  the  proper 
management  of  the  seed,  which,  of  itself,  often  affords 
as  large  a  return  as  some  of  our  other  cultivated  crops 
altogether. 

Having  had  more  than  ordinary  experience  in  the 
culture  and  management  of  Flax,  and  being  connected 
with  the  district  in  which  the  most  important  movement 
for  the  extension  of  its  culture  has  been  introduced  and 
effectively  carried  into  operation,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused 
the  liberty  of  assuring  my  readers  that  the  directions 
placed  before  them  on  the  subject  will  be  the  result  of 
experience,  and  that  they  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  1 
may  also  add  that  I  shall  willingly  reply  to  any  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  through  the  Gaselte,  when  the  directions 
given  may  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  explicit.  — 
J.  Sproule, 

ON  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SHORES 
OF  THE  MORAY  FRITH._No.  IIL 

(Ctinlinued  from  p.  202.) 
Gravel  Banks  and  Subsoil. — A  very  remarkable  feature 
of  the  North  Highlands  of  Scotland,  observable  on  every 
hill-side,  and  almost  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains to  the  bottom  of  our  lowest  valleys  and  sea-coasts  is 
the  general  deep  covering  of  loose  sand  and  grarel  over  the 
rocky  strata.  Indications  everywhere  e.xist  of  the  country 
having  been  long  submerged  beneath  a  great  ocean,  and  it 
is  extremely  likely  that  the  shapes  of  the  hills  and  of  the 
main  valleys  were  impressed  on  the  land  before  it  arose 
from  the  deep.  The  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
are  found  strewn  over  with  rifted  angular  or  but  partially- 
rounded  frafjments  (ofien  diflerent  in  composition  from 
the  rocks  below),  as  if  they  had  been  for  ages  islands 
among  the  retiring  waters;  the  glens  beneath  are  studded 
on  their  opposing  hides  with  numerous  terrace-banks  and 
gravelly  barriers  at  various  altitudes ;  and  lower  still,  a 
general  horizontal  coastline  of  gravel  invests  the  whole 
shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  at  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet 
above  the  present  higli-water  mark, which  seems  to  indicate 
a  period  of  repose  in  the  waters  at  a  lirne  when  they  ex- 
tended across  the  great  Caledonian  Valley,  from  Inverness 
to  Fort- William,  thereby  throwing  the  northern  countits 
into  an  island  separated  from  the  rest  of  Si:otlund.  The 
lip  of  this  general  terrace-bank  exactly  coincidts  with  the 
summit  Itvtl  of  the  Caledonian  Canal;  and  the  general 
features  of  the  deposit  are— its  great  regularity  round  all 
our  coasts,  its  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  yards  to  two 
or  three  miles,  its  being  composed  of  sand  and  rounded 
pebbles  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
formed  chitlly  of  granitic  and  primary  rocks, — for  the 
secondary  softer  strata  Hccrn  to  have  been  entirely  pounded 
down  into  fine  sand  and  clay;  and  sticking  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hank,  or  Ht  least  witliin  a  very  few  feet  of  the 
SOrfacc,  large  boulders  of  rock  occur,  often  of  many  tons 
weight,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  trariHported  to 
their  present  localitieB  at  no  very  distant  geological  eia, 
upon  ice.  There  in  a  remarkable  absence  of  organic 
remalni!  cither  of  animals  or  vegetables  in  these  gravel 
beds,  cxct-pt  on  their   very  top,  or  connected   with  the 


constituting  tlie  gravel  can  often  be  traced  to  their  orif^inal 
beds,  and  the  directions  of  the  currents  from  which  they 
were  deposited  can  hence  be  determined.  The  scratches 
on  the  rocks  below,  and  the  component  masses  of  the 
gravel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  and  all  along 
Nairn  and  Morayshires,  demonstrate  that  the  main  cur- 
rent proceeded  from  the  soutli-west  extremity  of  the  great 
Glen  towards  the  north-east ;  and  the  primitive  boulders 
from  the  interior  of  the  country,  strewn  over  the  plains  of 
Ross  and  Sutherland,  indicate  the  same  direction;  while, 
on  the  north-west  of  Ross-shire,  the  current  appears  to 
have  had  a  course  more  from  the  north.  In  the  forms  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  we  can  often  trace  the  course  of  cross 
currents  and  eddies  j  and  although  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  substances  in  the  gravel  demonstrates  the 
extensive  movements  which  occasionally  and  at  first  pre- 
vailed among  the  waters,  still  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  long  periods  of  repose,  during  which  the  clays  and 
finer  particles  subsided  ;  so  that  even  the  higher  ridges 
frequently  exhibit  a  remarkably  good  loamy  subsoil. 
That  the  course  of  the  waters  tended  generally  towards 
the  north  is  farther  clear  from  most  of  the  escarpments 
looking  towards  the  south,  and  tlie  declination  of  the 
ridges  being  in  an  opposite  direction  from  them  ;  wliile  it 
would  also  appear  that  the  southern  front  of  the  hills  was 
most  exposed  to  the  currents,  as  it  is  a  commonly  ob- 
served fact  among  the  farmers  that  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  ridges  usually  have  the  finest  soil,  and  they  are  most 
abundant  in  clayish  particles. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Agricultural  districts 
in  the  north  rests  on  the  gravel  beds  and  terraces  now 
described,  which  thug  form  the  common  subsoil  of  the 
country ;  and  from  its  open,  porons  texture  and  tlie 
general  admixture  of  all  manner  of  substances  in  its  com- 
position, that  subsoil  equalises  much  the  productiveness 
of  all  the  districts,  and  renders  them  less  dependent  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  on  each  jieculiar  or  prevailing 
substratum  of  rock.  In  fact,  the  gravelly  subsoil  is,  on 
an  average,  at  lea&t  10  feet  deep,  of  which  the  debris  of 
the  immediately  subjacent  rock  forms  in  general  but  a 
small  proportion, —  although  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  tlie 
whole,  tiiere  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  clay  present 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  loose  appearance  of  the 
beds.  Indeed,  a  recent  analysis  of  one  of  the  commonest 
subsoils  about  Inverness  has  shown  that  it  contains  up- 
wards of  60  per  cent,  of  aluminous  matter,  which  readily 
accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  of  trees  in  apparently  mere 
sand-pits. 

This  paper  having  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
expected,  I  must  defer  a  sketch  of  the  climate  of  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  another  Number  of  your  Journal. — 
G.  Anderson,  Inverness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MECHANICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Mr.  Cottam. 

(Continued /i-om  puga  203.) 

The  operations  of  Agriculture  to  be  performed  by  ma- 
chinery may  be  divided  into  five  classes.  1st.  Imple- 
ments used  in  tilling  the  land  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops.  2dly.  In  harvesting  the  crops.  3dly.  In  prepar- 
ing the  crops  for  market.  4thly.  Implements  used  in 
preparing  the  food  for  the  stock  on  the  farm,  5thly. 
Domestic  machinery. 

Under  the  first  head  will  come  the  draining  tools^the 
plough,  the  harrow,  the  cultivator,  tlie  rake,  the  roller, 
the  drill,  and  the  horse-hoe.  Before  I  enter  upon  the 
implements,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  great  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston — that  of  thorough-draining  and  subsoil-plough- 
ing. This  system  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Agricultural  engineer,  because  the  land  can  be  laid  all  flat 
and  even,  will  always  be  in  a  fit  state  to  work,  heuvy  rains 
will  have  a  less  injurious  effect  upon  it  (if  any),  and  the 
hot  sun  in  dry  weather  will  not  rttard  the  performance  of 
machinery  as  formerly.  This  system  is  clearly  shown  on 
the  diagram  ;  the  drains  are  to  be  cut  thirty  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  feet  apart  ;  the  land  may  then  be  ploughed 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  subsoil-ploughed^fourtecn  to 
sixteen  inches  more:  this  is  only  to  break  up  and  raise 
the  soil,  not  to  turn  it  up  to  the  surface.  The  subsoil 
plough  should  follow  the  ordinary  plough  :  it  will  take  a 
great  power  to  draw  it  at  first,  but  it  is  evident  that  eveiy 
year  it  will  take  less  power  to  perfi)rra  the  operation. 
Land  so  drained  and  ploughed  should  be  ploughed  with  a 
turn-rest  plough,  that  the  furrows  may  he  all  one  way,  and 
the  land  laid  flat,  so  far  as  the  natural  undulations  of  the 
soil  will  permit  it ;  in  this  state  it  will  he  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  system  will  make  wet  lund  dry  and  dry 
land  moist,  in  that  state  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  When  the  rains  come,  the  water  has  not  to  flow 
from  the  ridges  or  stetches  into  surface  drains,  wasliing 
away  all  the  manures  and  pabulum  of  the  soil  with  it,  but 
where  it  falls  there  it  piisses  through  to  the  drains,  and 
becomes  filtered  in  its  passage,  leaving  all  its  virtues  be- 
hind it ;  this  shows  that  it  is  os  beneficial  to  drain  the  hills 
as  the  valleys.  If  we  compare  this  system  with  that  of 
land  not  under-drained,  but  what  is  called  well  drained 
on  the  hurface,  and  ploughed  in  high  and  narrow  stetches 
(or  lands),  the  subsoil  has  been  what  engineers  call  pud- 
dled, that  is,  trodden  down  till  it  is  quite  hard  and 
impervious  to|  water,  and  irnpenelrahlo  by  the  roots  of 
plants  fur  it  has  not  been  disturbed  for  yeut  h,  never  having 
been  ploughed  more  than  from  four  to  bix  inches  deep. 
When  ploughed  it  is  laid  up  In  ridges  or  stttclies,  the 
narrow  ones  in  seven  furrows  ;  but  they  are  made  in 
various  numbers,  so  that  in  every  five  feet  you  have  a  drain 
«  furrow  wide.  Now,  if  we  obHorvo  this  furrow  in  hurvcht 
time,  we  shall  find  if  it  is  a  wet  s<:ai4on  the  crop  in 
nd  on   the  sides  of  the   funow   all   perished,  the  straw 


season  the  crop  will  be  dried  up  and  equally  as  poor.  The 
diagram  will  show  the  reason  there  is  no  depth  of  soil  to 
hold  moisture.  Here,  at  the  best,  on  the  top  ofjthe  ridge, 
we  have  but  six  inches  deep,  diminishing  in  the  space  of 
two  feet  six  inches  to  nothing  in  the  furrow ;  while  in  the 
new  system  we  have  sixteen  inches  of  soil  to  hold 
moisture.  If  we  wanted  to  keep  anything  moist,  and 
we  wet  a  blanket  and  laid  it  over  ir,  and  found  it  dry 
quickly,  we  should  put  on  four  blankets.  Now  this  is  a 
similar  case  ;  one  has  four  inches  depth  of  soil,  and  the 
other  sixteen  inches.  In  a  dry  season  the  roots  can 
descend  and  obtain  support.  "What  an  advantage  does  this 
mode  of  culture  give  to  the  implement-maker  !  He  has  a 
flat  surface  to  work  upon,  and  that  in  a  dry  state. 

Mr.  Cottam  now  compared  the  various  ploughs,  show- 
mg  the  improvements  made  upon  them,  referring  to 
numerous  models  and  diagrams,  for  want  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  even  an  outline.  He 
showed  various  waysofsettingout  the  turn-furrow  or  mould- 
board  of  ploughs,  as  practised  by  difl'erent  makers,  and  par- 
ticularly one  designed  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Rham,  in  which, 
although  apparently  a  beautiful  curve,  all  the  vertical  lines 
were  straight.  He  also  explained  Smith's,  of  Dean- 
ston, new  turn-rest  plough,  and  the  way  the  sod  was 
cut,  raised,  and  turned  over,  referring  to  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams.  After  going  through  the  har- 
rows and  the  cultivators  in  a  similar  manner,  he  com- 
pared Finlayson'e,  Biddell's,  Wilkie's,  Kirkwood's,  Lord 
Ducie's,  and  his  own,  pointing  out  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  working  them.  One  harrow,  said  to  be 
invented  by  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and  improved  by  himself^ 
by  serrating  the  discs  (a  sort  of  quoit-shaped  instrument), 
attracted  considerable  attention.  It  was  shown  by  the 
Dynamometer,  that  so  great  an  improvement  had  been 
made  in  English  ploughs,  that  they  were  now  superior 
to  the  Scotch,  by  taking  less  draught,  as  32  to  40- 
Mr.  Cottam  concluded  by  showing  the  great  importance 
of  every  improvement  in  Agriculture.  The  importance  of 
any  improvement  in  Agriculture  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  following  calculation  :— The  extent  of  land 
under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  8,000,000 
of  acres,  and  the  average  produce  about  24  bushels  per 
acre.  Now  if  this  average  could  only  be  increased  to  27 
bushels,  this  would  yield  3,000,000  of  quaiters,  which  at 
the  present  price,  say  50s.,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
7,500,000/.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Wheat-crop  that  aa 
increase  could  be  obtained  by  the  new  system  of  thorough 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  hut  all  other  crops  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  food  for  stock  of  all  descriptions  would  b& 
increased  thereby. 


iaycrB_or  ptat  which  cover  them  ;  hut  the  rocky  substances    short,  and  the  cars  of  Corn  small  and  unripe  ;  in  a  dry 


ON    INFLAMMATORY   FEVER    IN   YOUNG 
CATTLE. 

Inflammatory  fever  or  quarter-evil,  or,as  it  is  also  some- 
times termed,  black-leg,  is  one  of  the  most  fata!  diseases  to 
which  cattle  are  subject,  being  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  seldom  admitting  of  cure  ;  never,  indeed,  unless 
the  remedial  measures  are  actively  adopted  at  an  early  sta^e- 
of  the  disease.  Young  cattle  chiefly  are  its  victims,  and 
so  rapid  is  its  progress,  that  on  being  looked  over  in  the 
morning  the  animals  may  appear  as  usual,  and  before 
evening  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  suffering  from  in- 
flammatory fever,  which  may  even  have  proceeded  so  far 
that  decomposition  has  commenced  in  the  part  afTected,. 
after  which  a  cure  is  hopeless.  Tiie  farmer  can  never 
place  much  confidence  in  the  success  even  of  the  best; 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  this  disease;  hue  he  has  much 
more  influence  in  preventing  its  ravages  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

inflammatory  fever  is  now  fortunately  a  disease  of  much 
rarer  occurrence   than  formerly.     In  many  cases  I  have 
known  the  rearing  of  calves  altogether  abandoned  from 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  carried   off    by  it   before  completing  their  second 
year.     What  appeared  more  surprising  still,  the  animals- 
making  greatest   proficiency  in  their  growth  were   inva- 
riably those  most  liable  to  suffer.  In  other  districts,  how- 
ever, it  is  comparatively  unknown,   especially   where    a 
uniform  system   of  treatment  is  adopted  in  the  feeding  of 
the   animals.     A  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance   to   the  farmer  than  that  of  the 
best  systems  of  cropping,  as  his  live-stock  constitute  the 
largest  portion  of  his  capital,  and  such  knowledge  would 
often  save  him  from  serious  loss.    It  would  show  him  that 
the  disease  to  which  we  are  now  referring  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature  in  the 
treatment  of  his  young  cattle, and  the  penalty  which  he  must 
pay  for  his  defective  management.  His  young  cattle  at  one 
time  are  so  miserably  fed  as  merely  to  support  life,  and  at 
anotlier  fed  highly,  the  change  in  the  quality  of  food  being 
also  effected  in  ti  short  space  of  time.  That  tliis  should  pro- 
duce aderangement  of  the  system  cannot  apjiear  surprising.. 
In  districts  where   Turnip   cultivation   is   little  practised, 
the  young  cattle  are  supported  during  the  winter  on  straw, 
and  that  often  of  an  inferior  quality,  from  being  impro- 
perly saved,  with  a  run  for  a  few  hours  each  day  over  their 
miserable   pastures;  and  so    far  have  the   animals   been 
reduced  during  (he  winter  by  this  treatment,  that  the  first;  , 
few  weeks  of  tlic  spring,  after  vegetation  has  maiic  some 
progress,  and  the  grass  afTords  a  full  bite,  produces  such 
an  effect  on  them  that  inllammutory  fever  seizes  them  and 
speedily  carries  them  off.     Those   makihg  most  progress 
at  the  time  arc  also  most  likely  lo  become  the  victims  of 
the  disease,  the   reason  for  which  is  obvious.      'J'hough 
occasionally  occurring  at  dillerent   periods  of  the  scuson, 
yet  nine-tentliH  of   the  cases  of  the  discnse  which  occur 
ttdte  place  in  tbc  spring  or  beginning  of  summer,  fis  tit  no 
other  I'criod  does  the  wystcm  undergo  such  a  change  from 
a  tninaition  in  the  quality  of  food. 

Though  littlu  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure,  yet  it  will 
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appeur  much  may  be  effected  by  prevention.  The  more 
general  cultivation  of  green  crops  to  supply  the  cattle 
during  winter  with  food,  not  merely  to  keep  them  alive, 
but  also  to  promote  their  growth,  will  do  much  to  render 
the  devastations  of  this  disease  less  formidable,  or  prevent 
its  occurrence  altogether.  Many  cases  have  come  under 
my  own  observation  in  which  this  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
been  effected  by  such  means.  I  may  mention  one  parti- 
cular case,  in  which  the  rearing  of  young  cattle  was  alto- 
gether given  up,  from  the  calamity  of  the  young  animals 
being  carried  off  by  inflammatory  fever;  but  since  the 
growth  of  Turnips  was  introduced  on  the  farm  five  or  six 
years  ago,  the  farmer  in  question  has  again  commenced 
rearing  his  calves,  and  tl;e  young  animals  being  supplied 
plentifully  with  Turnips  throughout  the  winter,  not  a 
single  case  of  the  disease  has  since  occurred. 

The  advantage  of  early  maturity  in  the  rearing  of  live 
stock  is  now  generally  understood,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  more  effective  means  are  not  more  generally 
employed  to  attain  such  a  very  desirable  object.  The 
farmer  who  does  not  maintain  his  young  stock  in  a  con- 
dition of  progressive  improvement  from  their  birth  until 
they  are  disposed  of,  very  much  neglects  his  own  interests. 
It  will  not  do  to  allow  them  to  stand  still,  much  less  to 
retrograde  in  condition,  at  one  period  of  the  season,  with 
the  idea  of  making  up  the  loss  at  another.  This  is  false 
economy,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  it  further  subjects 
the  unfortunate  animals  to  disease,  and  that  of  the  most 
active  kind. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  fever  after  it  has  made  its  appearance,  as 
this  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  The  fore- 
going remarks  on  the  subject  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  the  prospectus  of  an  Association  for  Assuring 
the  Farmer  from  Loss  by  the  death  of  his  Live  Stock  ; 
but  an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  disease  under 
notice.  This  exception  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  inflammatory  fever  must  still  be  great, 
otherwise,  the  conclusion  of  the  Association  has  been 
arrived  at  on  incorrcnt  data.  Though,  as  before  remarked, 
the  farmer  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  cure,  he  can  do 
much  in  preventing  the  disease  from  at  all  making  its 
appearance  among  his  stock  ;  therefore,  the  so  general 
pievalence  of  this  disease  seems  a  reproach  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  farming  community. — J.  Sproule* 


Home  Correspondence. 

Irrigation. — Liquid  manure,  and.  the  waste  of  various 
drainings  are  the  subject  of  frequent  speaking  and  writing. 
Applications  of  this  nature  to  land  are  usually  efl'ected  by 
cartage.  There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  applying 
liquid  manure,  which  is  seldom  adverted  to,  and  that  is  by 
irrigation.  When  once  the  land  to  be  iir'gated  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  superficial  water,  the  whole 
quantity  of  disposable  water  may  be  applied  at  a  compa- 
ratively inconsiderable  expense.  The  quality  of  water  is 
a  subject  deserving  much  attention,  where  it  flows  from 
springs  only,  and  in  dry  weather.  In  rainy  weather,  and 
in  a  cultivated  country,  most  watercourses  necessarily 
contain  much  fertilising  mattei*,  either  in  a  solid  state,  or 
in  solution,  in  addition  to  that  which  rain  itself  contains. 
Even  in  dry  weather,  where  a  stream  is  of  considerable 
she,  it  usually  receives  some  addition. to  the  original 
springs  which  feed  it,  from  various  outlets  in  farm-yards 
and  domestic  buildings.  There  are,  therefore,  at  least 
three  conditions  of  running  wiiter.  The  first  is  its  origi- 
nal quality  as  it  comes  out  of  the  earth  ;  in  this  state  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  of  great  importance  in  its 
influence  on  vegetation.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  th's  cause 
that  tlie  water  issuing  out  of  calcareous  strata,  such  as 
chalk,  produces  in  the  winter  months  the  continual  growth 
of  Grass,  which  would  otherwise  be  torpid.  It  is  true, 
these  waters  contain  much  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  even 
this,  it  is  presufiied,  would  scarcely  affect  vegetation  in  a 
temperature  equivalent  to  the  low  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  ;  and  thus  water  at  n  distance  from  the  source,  is 
said  to  lose  much  of  its  fertilising  power.  It  cannot, 
■however,  be  supposed  that  water,  in  running  briskly 
tflong,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  will  lose  much  of  its 
useful  quality,  otherwise  than  by  its  loss  of  heat;  and 
this  loss  would  not  continue  after  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  viz., 
between  March  and  November.  This  agrees  with  what  is 
observed  in  irrigated  meadows:  there  is  comparatively 
little  growth  in  the  winter  months;  but  wheie  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,and,  consequently,  the  water,  isgreater- 
as  the  spring  advances,  then  vegetation  proceeds  with 
much  activity,  A  long-continued  irrigation  in  warm  wea- 
ther, however,  produces  unfavourable  changes  in  the  grow- 
ing Grass,  attended  with  an  ai)pearance  of  wliite  scum, 
which  dries  of  a  leathery  consistence.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  he  enabled  scientifically  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  this  substance.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  that  some  more  certain  practicable  mode  of 
watering  land  should  be  made  known.  One  person  likes 
to  water  much,  and  another  likes  to  water  little.  There  is 
but  one  point  upon  which  "all  good  irrigators  agree,  and 
that  is  to  keep  the  land  thoroughly  dry  when  it  is  not 
watered.  But  as  to  how  long  to  keep  it  dry,  and  how 
long  to  water  at  a  time,  although  questions  material  enouijh 
to  be  solved,  no  answer  can  be  obtained.  The  second 
condition  of  running  water  is  that  which  contains  the 
washings  and  scourings  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes 
in  rainy  weather,  commonly  called  land-floods.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  good  effects,  nor  that  with  reference 
only  to  this  use  of  water,  the  irrigation  should  cease  with 
the  floods.  The  third  condition  which  has  been  adverted 
to,  partakes  of  both  the  former  states  of  running  water  ; 
it  is  that  of  a  stream  which  in  dry  weather  contains  much 
adventitious  matter.     This  water  is,  therefore,  in  relation 


to  the  more  permanent  nature  of  its  constituents,  nearly 
allied  to  the  water  of  warm  or  calcareous  springs,  as 
containing  the  elements  of  vegetable  life.  Its  application 
must  depend  on  the  previous  questions  being  satisfactorily 
answered  with  regard  to  the  proper  mode,  and  intervals 
of  application.  Liebig,  in  his  '"'  Agricultural  Chemistry," 
(page  159),  refers  to  the  very  superior  management  and 
great  produce  of  water-meadows  in  Nassau.  He  says 
the  land  is  irrigated  both  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  winter-watering.  One  other  remark 
should  be  made,  and  that  is  on  tlie  pernicious  quality  of 
some  waters  which  have  long  continued  stagnant,  or  which 
contain  in  solution  the  contents  of  metallic  strata  un- 
friendly to  the  growth  of  useful  Grasses.  There  are, 
however,  some  waters  which  appear  on  analysis  pure,  and 
yet  no  good  effect  is  produced  by  them.  If  these  obser- 
vations should  obtain  the  notice  of  any  of  your  more 
intelligent  correspondents,  it  is  hoped  that  some  light  will 
be  thrown  on  this  somewhat  obscure  subject. —  7',  P. 
[With  regard  to  the  2d  description  of  streams  alluded  to 
above,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  most  water-courses  are 
affected  by  the  causes  there  alluded  to  ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  first  autumn  floods  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  as  they  contain  the  washing  of 
ditches  and  waste  places,  and  are  generally  loaded  with  the 
seeds  of  weeds.] 

Lucerne. — As  you  have  inserted  the  remarks  of  "Nico- 
demus  "  on  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article  sent  to 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chep- 
stow Farmers'  Club,  and  as  there  is  no  probability  that 
either  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  him  will  take  the 
trouble  of  replying  to  his  uncourteous  attaclt,  made  under 
an  assumed  name,  I  hope  you  will  also  insert  these  few 
observations  addressed  to  *'  Nicodemus"  on  the  subject. 
I  allow  that  1  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  Agri- 
cultuial  matters  to  give  such  a  decided  opinion  as 
"  Nicodemus  "  has  hazarded.  That  gentleman  would 
have  acted  in  a  more  praiseworthy  manner,  had  he  stated 
the  extent  of  his  own  experience  in  the  growth  of  Lucerne, 
both  drilled  and  broad.-ast  ;  the  number  of  years  he  has 
grown  it ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil ;  together 
with  the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  land  on  which  the 
crops  were  produced,  with  their  weight  on  both  plans; 
and  then,  without  giving  two  gentlemen  credit  for  wishing 
to  mislead  other.",  he  ought  modestly  to  have  pointed  out 
the  superiority  of  the  one  he  recommended,  and  to  have 
inquired  whether  they  had  well-grounded  experience  to 
confute  his  arguments.  Knowing  the  liability  of  men, 
though  able  and  experienced,  to  form  erroneous  opinions, 
I  will  concede  the  point  in  dispute,  though  incapable  of 
deciding  the  question,  and  suppose  Mr.  John  Sandford 
and  Mr.  A.  Hall  are  wrong  in  giving  the  preference  to 
sowing  Lucerne  broadcast  ;  still  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
only  stated  their  own  opinion,  and  that  with  moderation, 
founded  on  suclt  knowledge  as  they  have  been  able  to 
acquire,  and  that  they  are  both  open  to  conviction,  and 
ready  to  confess  their  error,  when  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
they  advocate  a  wrong  system. — Nathaniel. 

Field  Beet. — In  several  articles  in  your  Paper  reference 
has  lately  been  njade  to  the  growth  of  Mangold  Wurzel 
for  milch  cows  ;  and  as  I  can  speak  on  the  subject  from  my 
own  experience,  after  growing  it  for  several  years,  you  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  caution  your  readers  against  using 
it,  if  their  object  is  quality  in  their  milk,  and  not  quantity. 
I  have  invariably  found  that  it  increases  the  measure  of 
milk,  but  diminishes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  thickness  of 
cream  and  weight  of  butter ;  whereas  the  use  of  Carrots 
or  Parsnips  keeps  up  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  consider- 
ably increases  the  weight  of  butter.  Perhaps  tliis  statement 
may  induce  others  to  communicate  the  result  of  their 
experience  on  the  subject. — A  Cow  Fancier. 

Chinese  Agriculture. — [Notice  of  the  Wheat  tillage 
of  China,  communicated  by  John  Smith,  Esq.,  surgeon  of 
H.M.S.Cambrian,coastof  China.] — **Wheat  is  cultivated 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  of  China  ;  hence  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  planting,  and  its  coming  to  maturity. 
In  the  southern  provinces  it  is  sown  in  November,  as  soon 
as  the  Rice  crops  or  vegetables  have  been  cleared  away  ; 
and  in  the  northern  it  is  planted  towards  the  end  of 
October.  In  the  former  the  harvest  commences  in  April, 
and  in  the  latter  in  May  ;  in  the  Shantong  and  Chensi  pro- 
vinces it  is  not  finished  before  the  end  of  July  ;  so  that  it 
requires  above  half  a  year  to  come  to  maturity.  It  is  cul- 
tivated on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  cut  into  terraces  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  (tat.  21°  2o')  it  is  planted 
in  the  marshy  grounds  from  which  the  rice  crop  has  been 
removed;  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1843  (which  were  very  wet)  was 
about  SC^  of  Fahrenheit,  The  coast  about  Amoy  is 
extremely  barren  and  unproductive,  the  soil  being  chiefly 
composed  of  disintegrated  sand-stone,  and  the  detritus  of 
granite,  naturally  producing  nothing  but  mosses,  and  a 
few  stunted  Pines  and  Laurels;  by  the  industry  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  copious  application  of  human  manure, 
it  is  made  highly  productive;  and  cultivation  is  carried 
on  to  the  very  summit  of  hills  1000  and  1200  feet  high, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  formed  into  terraces,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains.  Smut 
appears  to  be  the  only  disease  to  which  the  Wheat  is 
subject.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  weed  is  most  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  prevent 
any  noxious  influence  from  injuring  the  crop.  The  land 
is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner  when  the  autumnal 
rains  have  fully  soaked  it.  Having  been  ploughed  in  a 
very  loose  manner,  the  clods  are  divided  by  a  harrow,  the 
pins  of  which  have  a  cutting  edge,  which  is  drawn  by  a 
small  ox,  after  which  it  is  formed  into  deep  and  broad 
furrows,  with  intervening  ridges  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  which,  having  been  raised  in  nursery  beds,  are 


transplanted  when  about  five  inches  high  in  bunches  on 
the  long  ridges,  so  as  to  occupy  only  one  half  of  the 
ground.  In  each  bunch  of  the  transplanted  Wheat  which 
1  picked  here  (at  Chusan)  there  were  29  plants  or  stalks  ; 
and  a  square  yard  contains  15  such  bunches  planted  at 
equal  distances.  I  examined  15  heads  (ears)  one  from 
each  stalk  of  the  bunch,  in  their  perfectly  ripened  state, 
and  found  them  to  contain  as  follows,  33,  45,  34,  49  34 
40.  42,  32,  48,  45.  31,  33,  38,  .44,  and  44  grains  each, 
giving  an  average  produce  of  38.8  per  ear.  An  ounce 
avoirdupois  contains  1067  grains  (this  gives  48.771333 
to  the  apothecary's  scruple,  or  14C.3213  to  the  drachm). 
Tlie  process  of  tillage  is  rather  tedious,  and  the  expense 
of  ground  considerable;  but  in  return  for  this,  the  Wheat 
takes  deep  root,  and  is  well  nourished.  The  manure 
employed  in  some  places  is  the  cake  left  after  expressing 
the  oil  from  Mustard  seed,  human  and  other  hair,  lime 
from  burned  shells ;  buthuman  foeces  and  urine  constitute 
the  prevailing  manure,  and  are  so  highly  valued  that  they 
are  carefully  preserved  by  every  family,  and  sold  at  a  high, 
price.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  economy  of!  this  manure 
carried,  that,  to  prevent  any  possible  waste,  privies  are 
everywliere  provided  in  the  towns,  and  those  who  have 
occasion  for  them,  not  only  invited  to  enter,  but  paid  for 
so  doing  with  a  small  piece  of  m'oney.  All  these  several 
substances,  with  a  vegetable  expressly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose,  straw  and  weeds,  are  thrown  into  vats,  of  which 
several  are  placed  for  security  at  the  door  of  every  house, 
and  left  to  ferment  till  required.  Wheat  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  "  Syiy  Nia,"  and  Barley  "  Drow  Nia,"  or  "the 
poor  man's  grain  ;"  the  former  being  called,  when  speak- 
ing to  us,  "  mandarin  chow," chow  or  food.  The  latitude 
here  (at  Chusan)  is  30''  0'  20",  at  Amoy  24°  25'  0"  ;  but 
the  cold  is  both  longer  and  more  severe  here  than  at  Amoy 
during  the  season  of  W^heat.  There  is  a  Wiieat  here  with- 
out a  beard,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other.  The  average  weight  of 
each  ear  in  an  undried  state  is  1 5  grains.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  manuring  and  irrigation  if  the  season  happen 
to  be  dry.  During  the  winter  the  Wheat  remains  very  lojr, 
and  no  further  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  the  husbandman. 
In  April  and  May  the  growth  is  extremely  rapid  ;  but  the 
Chinese  do  not  allow  the  crop  to  attain  perfect  maturity 
before  they  cut  it,  lest  the  grain  should  fall  out.  When  cut 
it  is  left  10  dry,  and  the  grain  is  then  beaten  out  in  a  tub." 
Thinking  it  possible  that  the  accompanying  notice  of  the 
Wheat  tillage  of  China  might  serve  to  amuse,  if  not  to 
instruct  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  I  send  it  to  you, 
accompanied  by  one  scruple  of  the  Chinese  Wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  Barley.  The  former  1.=,  I  believe,  the  same 
with  that  described  by  my  friend  Prof.  Desvaux,  in  his 
valuable  "  MemoiresurlesFromentsculiivfesen  France,  ou 
qu'on  pent  y  cuUiver,"  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
••  Memoires  de  la  Society  d'Agriculture,  Science,  et  Arts 
d'Angers,"  page  347,  under  the  name  of  **  F.  barbu  de  la 
Chine,"  (Triticum  sativum  Sinense)  ;  his  accouotof  which, 
however,  is  net  very  encouraging,  as  he  says,- — "This 
variety  has  never  succeeded  well  ;  it  is  short,"  dec.  In 
point  of  hardihood  it  is  inferior  to  the  Mummy  Wheat  of 
Mr.  Tapper,  of  which  I  have  three  plants  which  have 
stood  out  all  the  winter  without  protection,  in  a  pot  out- 
side my  bed-room  window  ;  while  the  Chinese  Wheat  and 
Barley  perished  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  have 
only  two  or  three  plants  left,  which  I  sowed  later  and 
covered  with  a  tumbler.  However,  it  may  answer  as  a 
spring  variety,  and  admit  of  improvement  by  careful  cul- 
ture. I  find  49  or  50  grains  required  to  counterpoise  a 
scrujde.  The  Barley  is  six  rowed,  and  an  ear  which  I 
have  is  beautiful.  The  length  of  the  ear,  including  the 
awns,  is  5  inches,  exclusive  of  them  3^  inches,  and  each, 
row  contains  10  grains,  giving  GO  for  the  whole  of  the  six 
rows  ;  about  35  grains  weigh  a  scrujile.  I  have,  however, 
in  each  case  picked  out  the  plumpest  and  largest  grains. 
A  Norfolk  farmer  will  be  amused  at  the  Chinese  method 
of  thrashing  in  a  tub  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  some  parts  of 
the  Chinese  Agriculture  may  suggest  useful  hints,  some 
for  a  Norfolk  or  a  Lothian  farmer  ;  especially  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and  the  value  set 
upon  human  manure,  which  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
any  other.  The  offensive  odour  of  this,  which  forms  I 
believe  its  chief  objection,  may  be  corrected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  powdered  gypsum  or  other  substances,  which,  by 
preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia  as  it  arises  from  the  de- 
composing mass,  destroy  thegfoetor,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  tlie  manure. —  WiUiam  Hamilton,  Plgmouth. 

Pig  Feeding. — Having  for  some  years  been  a  practical 
amateur  feeder  of  pigs,  and  somewhat  celebrated  among 
my  friends  for  my  bacon,  I  willingly  send  you  the  result 
ot  my  practice,  together  with  the  very  simple  mode  which 
I  adopt.  First,  as  to  the  clioice  of  soit,  the  description 
given  by  your  correspondent  "  J.  Steele  "  is  not  far  from 
the  mark  ;  avoid  large  flapping  ears,  a  long  snout,  and 
coarse  hair.  A  long  deep-bodied  jiig  is  most  likely  to  fill 
up  well  at  both  ends.  Purchase  your  stock  fur  winter 
feeding  about  July  ;  let  them  have  the  run  of  the  wash- 
tub,  refuse  vegetables,  and  let  them  graze  as  much  as  you 
can  afford.  Let  their  sty  be  warm,  thoroughly  clean,  and 
well  ventilated,  littered  down  regularly  once  a  week,  and 
well  drained.  If  you  brew,  let  them  have  the  grains,  but 
only  whilst  fresh.  About  the  first  week  in  October  begin 
the  process  of  fattening.  First,  on  putiiog  your  pigs  into 
the  stye  for  good,  wash  them  all  with  a  good  strong  scrub- 
bing-brush and  soap  and  water  ;  it  relieves  the  hide  gene- 
rally, and  tends  much  to  their  comfort.  For  their  food, 
mix  in  a  bucket  only  as  much  good  fresh  Barley-meal  as 
your  pigs  (say  three)  will  eat  without  leaving  any— the 
meal  to  have  just  as  much  water,  and  that  soft  and  cold, 
as  will  cause  the  meal  to  adhere  stiffly  together,  so  that 
the  pigs  eat  it  and  do  not  lap  it  up.  Let  your  feeding- 
trough  have  a  high  back,  so  that  there  be  no  waste  of  food, 
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and  let  it  be  too  heavy  to  be  oTeiturned.  In  the  corner 
of  the  sty  have  a  trough  (a  stone  one  is  best,  as  least 
likely  to  be  upset)  filled  everyday  with  clean  water,  of  which 
the  pigs  will  piitake  with  mucli  relish;  they  will  then 
lie  down  and  sleep,  a  process  greatly  conducive  to  fatten- 
ing. Give  them  their  food  about  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
as  fresh  as  you  can  mix  it,  and  only  what  they  can  con- 
sume at  a  meal.  Let  them  out  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
an  hour  during  Llie  first  month;  occasionally  give  them  a 
pound  or  two  of  coal-dust,  which  they  eat  greedily,  and 
which  certainly  has  some  good  effect  on  them.  The 
second  month  give  them  every  other  day  a  peck  of  chat 
Potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  mixed  with  the  Barley-meal; 
and  the  last  fortnight,  instead  of  the  Potatoes,  give  them 
every  other  day  about  a  gallon  of  Peas  each  ;  this  will 
make  the  fat  firm.  In  thus  fattening  three  pigs,  the  third 
should  pay  or  nearly  so  for  the  other  two.  The  following 
is  the  expense  attending  tliis  mode  of  feeding  :  — 
Three  pigs  of  about  10  stone  each,  12  lbs.  to  the 

stone,  2/.  6s ^6     18s. 

Barley-meal,  1-2  cwt.,  at  8s.  per  cwt 4     l6 

Peas,  3  busliels,  at  55.  per  bushel           .        .        .        .0    15 
Potatoes,  wash,  &c 0      5 

£\'2     15 

Or  4.L  hs.  per  pig.  The  whole  merit  lies  in  never 
allowing  the  pigs  to  have  more  than  they  can  comfortably 
eat  at  a  meal,  and  their  sleeping  in  a  clean  and  warm  sty 
during  the  progress  of  digestion. —  W,  H.  Hill,  Pem- 
hridge,  Herefordshire. 

Rooks. — I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  animals 
and  birds  for  many  years,  and  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
fix  on  the  rook  the  character  of  a  rogue  in  grain.  I 
"believe  him  to  be  grossly  libelled  when  accused  of  eating 
grain ;  the  question,  I  conceive,  has  been  longJecided  by 
naturahsts,  that  he  is  a  feeder  on  worms,  grubs,  larvre,  &c. 
The  mischief  he  does  is  this, — in  grubbing  up  the  ground 
newly  sowed  he  stacks  up  the  grain,  and  the  larks  and 
small  birds  take  it  away.  A  corn  may  occasionally 
adhere  to  a  good  fat  grub,  and  such  may  have  been  de- 
tected in  his  unfortunate  maw  ;  but  that  he  is  a  purloiner 
of  grain  I  deny.— JF.  H.  Hill. 

Inland  Railways  and  Agricultural  Improvement. — 
To  enable  the  Agriculturist  to  commence,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  modern  improvements,  we  know  of  nothing  so 
necessary  as  a  ready  and  cheap  mode  of  transit.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  advantageous  disposal  of  his  surplusage. 
Railway  communication  is  the  desideratum  through  the 
inland  part  of  the  country.  Lut  us  suppose  a  case,  and 
how  it  is  practicable  to  be  made  available,  by  an  apparent 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  and  on  the  part  of 
Government.  Take  the  contemplated  line  from  Carlisle 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  This  would  open  up  a  fine 
and  productive  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  German 
Oceans,  where  there  is  at  present  no  water  conveyance. 
We  shall  admit  that  this  line  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, could  not  support  itself,  or  make  any  adequate 
return,  so  as  to  induce  a  company  to  undertake  it.  Well ; 
the  proprietors  all  along  the  line  are  to  be  especially  be- 
nefited;  and  we  shall  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  they 
agree  to  give  a  grant  of  the  necessary  ground  excepting 
near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  it  is  very  valuable, 
and  very  small  properties.  This  would  be  a  stimulant  to 
the  undertaking  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  and  on  the  above- 
mentioned  condition,  Government  could  be  induced  to 
advance  25  per  cent,  of  the  then  expense  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  on  the  security  of  the  railway — se- 
cundo  loco  to  the  shareholders,  who  were  to  receive  only  a 
certain  per  centage  upon  their  money — say  4  or  5  per 
cent. — we  should  soon  see  a  railway  between  Carlisle  and 
Edinburgh,  and  also  between  the  former  and  Glasgow. 
The  proprietors  of  the  ground  would  be  benefited  by 
giving  away,  and  the  nation  would  be  benefited  by  the 
advance  made  by  Government,  in  so  far  as  it  would  give 
employment.  A  right  in  reversion  could  be  stipulated  for 
in  favour  of  the  landowners,  after  ample  provision  was 
made  for  all  contingencies,  by  a  sinking  fund  or  other- 
wise ;  and  also  a  preference  to  proprietors  who  had  sup- 
plied ground  on  the  terms  before  mentioned,  to  take 
shares  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  then  to  be  open  to  the 
public ;  or  these  suggestions,  or  any  of  them,  may  be 
subject  to  modification.  It  may  be  said  that  entniled 
lands  could  not  be  alienated  or  given  away  ;  but  the  same 
Act  of  Pariiacient  that  authorised  the  formation  of  the 
line,  could  empower  the  necessary  conveyance  by  the  heir 
in  possesaion,  or  otherwise  provide  for  tliis,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and  consequently 
beneficial  to  heirs  of  entail.  As  this  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  Utopian,  we  may  mention  that  Lord 
Panmure  i^ive  the  necessary  ground  for  the  railway  be- 
tween Dundct^  and  Arbroath,  in  so  far  as  it  passed  through 
his  entailed  property,  and  he  holds  In's  estate  under  a  very 
strict  entail.  Government  gave 20,000,000/.  for  bettering 
the  condiiion  of  the  bhjckfl.  If  it  would  give  half  this 
sum,  or  10,000,000/.,  to  construct  railways,  it  would  not 
only  better  our  condiiion,  but  would,  in  due  time,  receive 
a  return  for  the  advance. — Amicus  Ilumamlalus. 


ROY  ALAGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  MONTHLY  Council  was  held,  at  the  Society's  House, 
on  Wednesday  Jaat;  preBcnt;  the  Riglit  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
President,  in  the  chair  ;  Hon.  C;iptain  Spencer,  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M.P,,T.  K.  [iarkcr,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq., 
T.  W.  Bramdton,  Ksq.,  M.P.,  V/.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  E. 
Bailer,  EBq.,  M.P.,  F.  Burke,  Enq.,  H.  Colman,  ICnq., 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Enq.,  E.  \).  Davcnj.ort,  Enf|.,  H.  GihbH, 
E»q.,  B.  Gihhs,  Etiq.,  S.  Granlhum,  Er-q.,  W.  G.  Huyter, 
Esq.,  M.I\,  W.  R  Hohb»,  E-q.,  J.  lludHon.  EHq.,  Sir 
Joha  V.  B,  Jobnitone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Samuel  Jonas,  Etsq., 


Rev.  C.  E.  Keene,  G.  Kimberley,  Esq.,  J.  Kinder,  Esq., 

Sir  Francis  Lawley,   Bart.,   W.   Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,    P. 

Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,   F.  Pym,  Esq.,   Professor  Sewell,  W. 

Shaw,  Esq.,  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,   and  C.  Stokes,  Esq. — 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  :^ 

Chalcrart,  William,  Bramshot  House,  Liphook,  Hants. 

Wheable,  Thomas,  Mitchelmersh,  Romsey.  Hants. 

Lii'dley,  Urban,  Radmanthwaite  House,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Pitfield,  John,  Symnndsbury,  Eridport,  Dorset. 

niaihias,  William,  Lambert,  Fishguard,  Pembrokeshire. 

Robbins,  Col.  T.  W.,  Castle-Malwood,  Stouey-Cross,  Hants. 

Stftcey,  Georg-e,  Uxbiidge,    Middlesex. 

Black,  John,  Marske,  Guishorough,  Yorkshire. 

Rawlence,  James,  Hcalc,  Woodfunl,  near  Salisbury. 

Porquet,  M.  F,  de,  Iron  Foundry,  Hornclmrch,  Romford,  Essex, 

Pacock,  Henry,  Sowley,  Beaul  eii,  near  Soulliampton. 

Martin,  William,  Paul's  Grove,  near  Portsmouth. 

Fifield,  Job,  Hill  Park.  Romsey,  Hants. 

Tichborne,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  Tichborne,  AlreSford,  Hants. 

Plenty,  Edward,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 

The  names  of  16  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meetinjj  were  then  read. 

Finances.' — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  Report  of  the 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  invested  capital  amounted  to  7,700/.,  and  the 
current  cash  balance  on  the  31st  March,  to  1,742/. 

Discrimination  of  Soils. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Journal  Committee,  reported  the  adjudication 
of  the  Society's  Prize  of  50/.  for  the  best  Essay  '*  On  the 
Indications  which  are  practical  guides  in  judging  ofthe 
Fertility  or  Barrenness  of  Soils,"  to  Mr.  John  Bravender, 
Land- Surveyor,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  Many  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  explain  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  by  chemical  or  physical  causes,  without  any  decided 
result,  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Society,  in  selecting  this 
subject  for  one  of  their  Prizes,  that  the  researches  of  Natural 
Philosophy  should  be  assisted  by  making  them  acquainted 
with  those  obvious  signs,  whether  of  colour,  consistence, 
or  vegetation,  by  which  surveyors  and  farmers'are  enabled 
to  give  at  once  a  practical  opinion  upon  the  probable 
nature  of  land  which  they  inspect.  Mr.  Pusey  further 
reported  that  the  Judges  had  highly  commended  four  of 
the  remaining  Essays  in  that  class,  namely,  those  bearing 
respectively  the  following  mottoes: — "Truth  needs  no 
embellishment,"  "  H.  A.  P."  *'  Then  cold  and  hot,  and 
moist  and  dry,  In  order  to  their  stations  leap,"  and 
'*  Speed  the  Plough  ;  "  and  the  writers  were  requested 
accordingly  to  communicate  their  names  to  the  Secretary. 
He  felt  much  satisfaction  in  communicating  to  the  Council 
the  great  improvement  this  year  in  all  the  Essays  sent  in 
to  compete  for  the  various  subjects  of  the  Society's  prizes. 
The  Essays  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  clearly 
expressed,  and,  above  all,  of  a  more  practical  character. 
They  were  working  better  and  better  every  year  ;  a  result 
highly  gratifying  to  the  Journal  Committee,  as  indicative 
of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
in  advancing  its  important  objects. 

Prognostics  of  Weather, — In  reference  to  the 
prize  of  the  Society's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  account  or 
record  of  the  prognostics  or  natural  signs  of  changes  in 
the  weather,  Mr.  Pusey  reported,  that  the  two  Essays  se- 
lected by  the  judges  in  1842  for  a  twelvemonth's  trial  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  rules  they  respectively  con- 
tained, had  been  placed,  as  recommended  by  the  Council, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  of  the  Whitfield  Ex- 
ample Farm,  for  that  purpose  ;  and  Mr.  Morton  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  completion  of  the  trial  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale  of  observation  ;  the  results,  however,  being 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  immediate  reduction  to  a  com- 
mon standard  of  comparison.  Go  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pusey,  the  Council  resolved,  that  their  best  thanks  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  to  each  of  those  gentlemen 
who  had  so  kindly  undertaken  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  this  inquiry. 

Essays  for  1845. — Mr.  Pusey  laid  before  the  Council 
the  schedule  of  the  subjects  and  amount  of  prizes  pro- 
posed by  the  Journal  Committee  for  the  Essays  of  next 
year,  viz.  : — 

10/.— On  the  advantages  of  One-horse  Carts. 

10/.— On  the  best  method  of  Fattening  Cattle. 

20/.— On  the  best  method  of  Reclaiming  Heath-land, 

50/.  — On  the  Agriculture  of  Nottinghamshire. 

50/.— On  the  Agriculture  of  Cornwall. 

60/,— On  the  Agriculture  of  Kent. 

20/.— On  the  cheapest  mode  of  Establishing  a  Tile-yard. 

20/.— On  Catch  Meadows. 

50/.— On  the  Dutch  method  of  Curing  Butter. 

20/.— On  Fences. 

20/.— For  the  best  Experiment  in  Agriculture. 
The  special  conditions  annexed  to  each  of  the  prizes, 
in  reference  to  the  general  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
the  distinct  information  required  to  be  given  on  particular 
points,  would  be  announced  in  the  Appendix  of  the  en- 
suing Part  of  the  Society's  Journal  ;  the  Essays  them- 
selves being  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  March,  1845. 

(To  be  continued). 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Stirling. — On  March  8  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
Court-house,  by ^ Prof.  Johnston,  On  Soils  and  Specific 
Manures.  Among  other  important  statements  made  by 
the  lecturer,  we  were  informed  how  draining  the  soil  and 
aheltering  it  will  greatly  increase  the  warmth  of  the  earth, 
which  will  produce  earlier  crops,  and  cattle  will  require 
le.HH  food  tliiin  they  would  do  if  they  were  in  bleiik  aitua- 
tiona.  A  farmer,  to  whom  I  afterwards  spoke  on  this 
subject,  believed  such  Btatemcnts  were  quite  true,  and  he 
added  that  cwttle  have  a  denirc  for  bottom  heat  and  Bought 
for  it.  His  cows,  when  they  were  feeding  in  a  certain 
field  where  they  required  to  be  out  all  night,  knew  where 
the  warmcht  part  waH,  and  came  niglitly  to  it ;  the  held 
was  well  drained,  but  the  niotit  of  it  was  a  clayey  bottom, 


and  it  was  not  to  the  hedge  sides  and  hollows  that  the 
cows  came  at  night,  but  to  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  field  ;  and  that  part  was  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The 
observation  of  the  fanner  and  statement  of  the  Professor, 
thus  appears  to  harmonise.  The  Professor  stated  that 
the  heat  in  the  case  of  the  dry  soil  entered  and  warmed 
it ;  in  the  moist  soil,  the  heat  was  employed  in  evaporat- 
ing moisture,  and  consequently  keeping  it  cool. — Peter 
Mackenzie. 

Inverness.— Kt  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  thfa 
Society,  the  question,  "  What  are  the  varieties  of  Data 
best  suited  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  Inverness-shire, 
and  at  what  stages  of  ripening  should  the  crops  be 
reaped  ?  "  was  discussed  ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
as  summed  up  by  the  Chairman,  that  the  Hoptoun  and 
Sandy  Oats  are  at  present  the  varieties  most  in  repute  in 
this  county— the  former  for  the  heavier  and  the  latter  for 
the  lighter  soils;  that  the  Sandy  Oat  is  superseding  almost 
all  the  old  varieties  ;  and  that  recently  the  Hoptoun  is,  in 
its  localities,  giving  way  rather  to  the  bite  Angus.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  Kinellan,  stated  that,  for  some  years  back, 
he  has  almost  exclusively  reared  the  black  Tartarian  Oat, 
as  one  very  prolific,  much  relished  by  horses,  and  one 
which  meals  well.  The  meeting  was  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  Oat  crops  should  be  cut  about  ten  days 
before  being  fully  ripe,  not  only  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
shaking,  and  injury  from  wind  and  rain,  but  also  because,, 
when  the  grain  is  once  fully  perfected,  the  energy  of  the 
plant,  instead  of  being  thenceforward  directed  to  the 
secretion  of  more  farina,  goes  only  to  the  protection  of 
the  seed,  by  increasing  the  thickness  and  toughness  of  the 
husk. — Inverness  Herald, 

Chepstow. — At  the  meeting  on  the  25th  of  March, 
the  Member  who  was  to  bring  forward  a  subject  for  dis 
cussion  being  unavoidably  absent  on  business,  Mr.  T. 
Pride  spoke  on  the  best  manner  of  draining  land.  He 
considered  draining  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and  whoever  delayed  the  process  on  land  that  required  it 
was  not  only  incurring  a  serious  annual  loss  himself,  but 
neglecting  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  community. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  long  experience 
and  closely  observing  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  operated 
upon,  that  any  one  would  be  competent,  in  the  case  of 
land  wet  owing  to  springs,  to  decide  on  the  most  effectual 
and  economical  method  of  removing  the  superfluous  water. 
He  confined  his  remarks  to  land  that  required  parallel  or 
thorough-  draining,  and  gave  his  opinion  of  the  best  manner 
of  effecting  this  desirable  end.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  running  the  drains  right  up  and 
down  the  fall,  instead  of  what  was  called  oblique  or 
diagonal  draining.  He  considered  that  the  deposit  from 
the  water  was  much  more  likely  to  lodge  in  oblique  drains', 
and  consequently  made  them  liable  to  stop  the  water  and 
send  it  to  the  surface  again.  Where  they  were  to  be 
obtained  he  preferred  stones  to  anything  else  for  forming 
the  drains.  He  used  flattish  stones  at  first,  which  are  puc 
in  edgeways  so  as  to  form  a  channel  for  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  at  the  bottom,  and  then  had 
the  drains  carefully  filled  up  with  broken  stones,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the  surface. 
He  was  laying  his  drains  18  to  20  feet  apart,  but  in  very- 
stiff  land  he  should  not  put  them  more  than  15.  He  was 
now  draining  some  land,  30  inches  deep,  on  a  small  farm 
he  had  taken  into  his  own  hands  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  cutting  the  drains  he  found  stones  enough  for 
the  purpose.  He  paid  'dd.  for  seven  yards  of  drain,  in- 
cluding cutting  and  filling  ;  if  the  stones  had  to  be  carteti 
of  course  it  would  cost  him  more,  but  at  present  this  was 
the  whole  of  the  expense.  He  should  recommend  the 
drains  to  be  from  30  inches  to  three  feet  deep;  never  less 
than  the  former.  Mr.  T.  Perkins  said  he  preferred  dia- 
gonal draining,  takiog  the  main  drain  up  the  middle  of 
the  fall,  and  bringing  the  cross  drains  obliquely  into  if. 
He  drained  a  piece  of  land  with  the  full  eleven  years  ago, 
but  did  not  find  the  remedy  effectual.  He  had  now  cufc 
other  drains  across,  and  completely  dried  the  ground.  He 
found  all  the  drains  open  and  running  when  they  were  cut 
through,  but  the  land  was  not  thoroughly  drained  by 
them.  The  first  drains  were  only  20  inches  deep,  the 
oihers  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet.  The  system 
he  followed  was  tile-draining. — A  member  stated  that  in- 
creasing the  depth  most  probably  caused  the  difference; 
and,  had  the  first  drains  been  deeper,  he  thought  those 
across  would  have  been  unnecessary. — Mr.  W.  Baker  said 
he  once  tried  cross  draining,  which  did  not  answer,  but 
finding  some  benefit  from  the  main  drain,  which  went 
straight  up  the  field,  he  put  some  more  parallel  with  it: 
and  drained  the  piece  of  land  effectually.  He  considered 
that  draining  with  the  fall  was  decidedly  best. 

In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  conversation  on  another 
subject,  Mr.  D.  Baker  said  he  intended  to  sow  some  cow- 
Grass  instead  of  red  Clover,  wliich  a  member  advised 
him  not  to  do  on  his  land,  because  it  was  a  shallow  soil 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  He  found  it  required  good 
deep  land  to  grow  it  to  advantage,  and  then  the  produce 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  broad  Clover,  and  the  stem 
being  solid,  it  did  not  cause  hoven  in  cattle.  He  had' 
tried  it  repeatedly  on  a  shallow  soil  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess.— A,  Ilallt  Hon,  Sea, 


3Il£bfetoi5. 

An  Essay  on  the  Growth  and  !\[anagcmcnl  of  Flux  im 
Ireland,  winch  olduincd  llic  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Soiiiehi.  liy  John  Sproulc,  Aullior  of  a. 
"  Treatise  of  Agriculture."  S.  T.  Maclien,  VVcBtmorc- 
land-utreet,  Dublin. 

Wk  liuve  to  (lirccl;  the  attention  of  our  renders,  in  thia 

(lay's    I'uper,  to  the   first  of  n  scries  of  articles  hy  Mr. 

Sjiroule,  on  Flax  Culture  ;  and  wc  have  great  Batisfaction 
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in  doing  BO,  after  reading  tiie  pamphlet  entitled  above,  for 
its  author  is  evidently  well  qualified  to  teach  upon  that 
•fiubject.  It  is  a  valuable  practical  treaiise  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  of  Flax,  and  enters  most  fully  into 
-detail  on  every  necessary  point. 

Miscellaneous. 

Adulteration  of  Mamtres.  —  Three  different  speci- 
mens of  nitrate  of  soda,  sold  at  25s.  per  cwt.,  were  sub- 
-mitted  to  analysis,  when  they  were  found  to  contain  re- 
spectively 14,  25,  and  26  per  cent,  of  common  salt !  Now 
these  specimens  were  purchased  from  extensive  dealers  in 
the  article,  and  were  contained  in  the  bags  in  which  it  was 
imported,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  for  suspecling  the 
honesty  of  the  retailer;  and  it  follows,  thereforej  that  this 
:Bhameful  amount  of  adulteration  must  be  effected  prior  to 
its  being  shipped  for  Britain.  1  would  desire  that  you 
bear  in  mind,  however,  the  fact,  that  the  presence  of 
common  salt,  even  to  this  enormous  extent,  may  be  na- 
tural ;  but  yet  the  imposition  upon  the  British  farmer  is 
equally  glaring,  whichever  be  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  statement  regarding  saltpetre.  This  article 
likewise  contains  common  salt,  though  in  much  smaller 
quantities  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  fact  is  not  attempted 
to  be  concealed.  Every  cargo  is  analysed  at  the  India 
House  before  it  is  sold,  and  the  per  centage  of  salt  marked 
upon  it,  and  the  amount  of  salt  deducted  from  the  lot  pur- 
chased. For  example,  suppose  the  saltpetre  contained 
10  per  cent,  of  salt,  if  a  purchaser  buys  100  cwt.,  he  re- 
ceives the  100,  but  only  pays  for  90.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  no  deception  ;  but  we  would  ask  how  it  happens 
that  the  same  is  not  done  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  that 
three  specimens  containing  from  14  to  26  per  cent,  of  salt 
should  all  be  sold  at  one  and  the  same  price  ?  Why,  if 
justice  were  done  in  this  case,  the  specimen  containing  26 
per  cent,  should  have  sold  at  22s.  in  place  of  25^.,  if  that 
be  the  fair  price  for  the  lot  containing  14  per  cent.  ;  and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  255.  is  the  proper  price  for  the  pure 
article,  these  three  lots  should  have  sold  respectively  at 
21s.  Grf.,  18s.  M.,  and  18s.  Qd.  per  cwt.* — Dr.  Madden, 
on  the  Advantages  of  Extended  Chemical  Analysis  to 
Agriculture. 

Caution  to  Farmers. —  On  Thursday  a  lot  of  one  and 
two-year  old  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Dumbell,  14  in  num- 
ber, were  suddenly  seized  with  illoess  while  grazing  in 
the  meadow  belonging  to  the  Hills  estate,  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Lazy-hill,  near  this  town  (Douglas,  Isle  of  Man), 
^nd  in  a  few  hours  three  of  them  died.  Mr.  T.  Alston, 
an  experienced  farrier,  was  sent  for  with  haste.  On  his 
arrival  he  instantly  set  about  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
sickness  and  consequent  death.  This  he  discovered  by 
opening  and  examining  the  stomachs  of  the  cattle  that  had 
first  died,  each  of  which  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity 
of  tlie  roots  of  common  Hemlock.  To  save  the  11  other 
animals,  he  immediately  bleHthem,  and  administered 
pounded  chalk  and  other  ingredients  in  warm  milk  ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  saved  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder, 11  in  number.  It  appears  that  the  cause  of  the 
Hemlock  roots  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  animals 
originated  in  the  drains  throughout  the  meadow  having 
lately  been  opened  ;  and  in  turning  up  the  earth,  large 
quantities  of  the  roots  ot  this  deadly  poison,  which  abound 
in  great  quantities  in  one  of  the  ditches,  had  been  dug 
up,  and  thrown  upon  the  surface.  This  should  operate 
ss  a  caution  to  farmers  not  to  turn  cattle  into  boggy  pas- 
tures while  the  operation  of  clearing  drains  is  being  per- 
formed, as  in  such  situations  the  presence  of  this  poison- 
ous root  may  almost  always  be  suspected.  —  Motto's 
Herald. 

Urate.- — If  the  floors  of  stables  or  cow-sheds  were 
strewed  with  common  gypsum,  they  would  lose  all  their 
offensive  and  injurious  smell,  and  none  of  the  Ammonia 
■which  forms  could  be  lost,  but  would  be  retained  in  a 
condition  serviceable  as  manure.  This  composition,  swept 
from  the  stable-floor,  nearly  constitutes  what  is  soldunder 
the  denomination  of  Urate.  Manufacturers  of  this 
material  state,  that  three  or  four  cwt.  of  Urate  form 
sufficient  manure  for  an  acre  :  a  far  more  promising  ad- 
■venture  for  a  practical  farmer  v;ill  be  to  go  to  some  expense 
iu  saving  his  own  liquid  manure,  and,  after  mixing  it  with 
burnt  gypsum,  to  lay  it  abundantly  upon  his  Corn-lands. 
For,  in  this  way,  he  may  use  as  much  gypsum  as  will 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  urine.  Now,  in  the  manufacture 
of  Urate,  the  proportiou  of  10  lbs.  is  employed  to  every 
7  gallons, — allowing  the  mixture,  occasionally  stirred,  to 
stand  some  time  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  with  it  nearly 
all  its  saline  contents  except  the  Ammonia.  Urate,  there- 
fore, can  never  present  all  the  virtues  of  the  urine — 100 
lbs.  of  Urate  containing  no  greater  weight  of  saline 
and  organic  matter  than  10 'gallons  of  urine. — Smith's 
Productive  Farming. 

Indian  Wheat. — The  Wheat  Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  reported  that  the  question  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance  as  affecting  the  interests  of 
India,  and  recommend  the  Society  to  nominate  a  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  preparing  memorials  to  the  Board 
of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors,  urging  the  admission 
of  corresponding  advantage  to  grain  from  this  country,  as 
lias  already  been  conceded  to  that  from  Canada. — In- 
dian Mail. 

*  Messrs.  Marlt  Fotliergill  and  Co.,  London,  who  dealexten- 
■aively  in  nitrate  of  soda.iniorm  me  that  tliey  examine  what  they 
buy,  andrejectas  "useless  stuff"  aviysi^ecimen  containing  above 
]3  per  cent. 

^Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bailev.— TT.  P.  T,— It  was  advertised  by  Mr.  Robt.  Beman,  of 
Dorming-ton,  near  Stow,  Gloucestershire. 

Bokhara  Clover,.—^.  R.  C— Wc  have  not  seen  it  in  any  stage 
ol  its  growth  in  which  it  could  be  useful  fur  cattle,  When  very 
youDg  itis  a  succulent  plant,  hut  It  soon  becomes  woody. 


CoNCfiETE  Tii.es.— 5?i6s(?r((ier.— We  do  not  know  any  work 
wholly  on  this  subject;  but  you  will  find  details  connected 
with  it  in  the  Number  of  the  "Farmers*  Magazine"  for 
August,  18-12,  and  in  the  July  Number  of  Stephens's  "  Uook  of 
the  Farm  "  for  that  year. 
Dibbling  Swedes.— If.  P.  informs  "W.  S.*'  that  the  method 
of  trans|)laHting  Swedes  which  he  recommends,  was  heartily 
recommended  and  fully  detailed  by  tlie  late  William  Cobbett, 
in  his  "Jiiurnal  of  a  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States." 
Does  "  W.  S."  know  whether  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Parsnips  can 
be  transplanted  with  success  ? 
Drainage. — T.  T.  Hawlft/.—We  have  received  none  of  the 
letters  you  refer  to ;  and  if  you  will  favour  us  with  their  con- 
tents, they  shall,  as  all  applications  do,  receive  our  immediate 
attention. 

Food  of  VlAnts.— Rural  Chemist.— See  Leading  Article  next 
week. 

Gas-W.\ter.— Gor//n. — Tt  appears  from  your  statement,  that 
about  erjual  weights  of  the  gas  liquor  and  sulphuric  acid 
neutralise  each  other.  If  you  are  right,  the  liquor  must  be  of 
extraordinary  strength;  every  gallon  must  contain  about 
3  lbs.  of  ammonia.  If  you  use  20  cubic  yards  of  your  comport 
per  acre,  put  to  every  cubic  yard  of  it  one  gallon  of  the 
neutralised  liquor.  You  will  thus  apply  Ijcwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  acre. 

Grass.— .7.  B.  iJ.— Yourslieep-fedGrass  land,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  likely  to  yield  Hay  tlian  one  that  has  been  mown 
frequently.  Potter's  guano  had  better  be  applied  in  mi.-iture 
with  vegetable  earth  on  Grass  lands  :  you  \vill  tlms  be  able  to 
spread  it  more  equally. 

Guan'O.— J.  jl/  J.— Guano  is  a  good  manure  for  land  out  of  con- 
dition, whatever  be  the  crop  to  be  grown,  It  will  be  a  useful 
manure  for  Flax. 

MoRTAL[Tv  AMON'c  Cattle.— w. — Wc  sliall  endeavour  to  meet 
your  wish  in  the  course  of  a  Number  or  two. 

Neapolitan  Pigs.— ^.  H.  is  informed  that  Mr.  France,  of 
Ilamhill,  Worcester,  has  a  herd  of  the  pure  breed. 

PioEOM  DuN'o. — o'u,oii£),«.o'?.— Apply  it  to  arable  land,  and  plough 
it  in  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  an  acre,  having  first  mixed  that 
quantity  with  about  a  cart-load  of  vegetable  earth. 

Pottkr's  Guano.— /i/«(/je.— Drill  the  land  up  for  Potatoes,  and 
then  having  sown  the  guano,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  cwt. 
per  acre,  in  the  rows,  mix  it  well  wilh  the  earth,"  by  means  of 
a  liorse-hoe  or  otherwise,  and  plant  the  roots  in  the  earth  thus 
loosened  and  mixed,  and  cover  up  as  usual. 

Potatoes.— ^■l)g'2(S. — There  is  no  second-early  Potato  equal  to 
Prince's  Early.  — J.  C. 

Salt.— J.  C.  can  get  from  those  who  m:inufacturc  it  from  sn/i 
Sfjrings—the  salt  whichburns  on  the  pans— at  a  nominal  price. 
Try  1  cwt.  per  acre.  See  Report  of  Eromsgrove  Farmers' 
Club,  next  Number. 

Salt  and  LiMK.—Archenfeld.—Hissolve  2  cwt.  of  salt  in  80 
gallons  of  water,  and  with  this  slake  20  bushels  of  quick 
lime  ;  spread  it  abroad  on  a  firm  floor  for  a  fortnight :  it  will 
probably  deliquesce.  Apply  this  quantity  on  an  acre;  mix  it 
with  plenty  of  mould  before  applying  it  on  grassland,  and  on 
arable-land  plough  it  well  in.  Cau  any  one  give  us  their  ex- 
perience of  this  manure  i 

Soot  and  Salt.— Anoji.— Apply  it  along  the  top  of  the  rows 
before  the  Potato  plants  come  througb, 

SuPERPHOspiiATii  oi'  LinJE.— ^1  Subscril/er.—^iK  or  eight  bushels 
per  acre  of  bones  thus  converted  have  been  foimit  equally  cffi- 
cacinus  with  three  quarters  peracre  in  the  ordinary  condition. 

Swedes. — Ynung  Farmer. — You  need  not  expect  a  crop  on  "cold, 
ivet,marshi/  "  land.     It  must  be  drained  first. 

Top-DRESSiNO  FOR  Oats. —North.~T\ns  depends  on  the  soil. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  one  cwt.  per  acre, 
or  more  probably  guano  at  the  rate  of  three  cwt.  per  acre,  will 
answer  your  purpose. 

Tor-DRESsiNG.— .'1.  I".— Try  nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  per  acre,  ap- 
plied early  in  May.  See  Mr.  Lawes's  remarks  in  Leader.  The 
same  might  be  applied  beneficially  to  Tares  earlier.  For  Cow 
Cabbage  next  week.  Parsuii^s  are  a  better  food  than  Eeet  fur 
cows. 

TnE^'c^I^Jo.— if. — By  all  means  keep  the  top  soil  uppermost. 

WHiTi'iEi.v.  — Vale  nf  White  Horse.— Some  of  the  sheep  belonging 
to  the  VA'hitfield  farm  halve  been  kept  on  other  Grass  lands  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Ducie,  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  summer. 
They  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4rf.  and  6d.  per  head  per 
vreL-k  for  tegs  and  ewes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  catUe  (2  years 
old  and  a  years  old  oxen)  belonging  to  tlie  Earl  of  Ducie,  have 
been  kept  on  Whitfield  farm  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
they  have  paid  for  their  keep  (Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and 
Straw)  being  half  in  yard  and  half  in  house,  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
per  head  per  week.  If  these  rates  of  payment  were  fair,  then 
the  fact  that  in  settling  accounts  between  the  two  farms  there 
has  always  hitlicrto  been  a  balance  iu  favour  of  Whilfield, 
shews  that  a  larger  amount  of  stock  might  have  been  fed  on 
that  farm  than  was  kept  there.  Mr.  Morton's  estimate  of 
return  from  live  stock  has  never  yet  been  put  to  the  test;  the 
plan  which  he  proposed  to  follow  was  not  adopted,  owing  to 
circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here. 

Worn-out  Lano.—Aji  Old  F«i-;Her.— Farm. yard  manure  made 
by  sheep  or  oxen  fed  on  oilcake,  roots,  and  straw,  is  the  best 
material  to  apply.  If  you  have  not  got  it,  or  if  haulage  would 
be  expensive,  api>ly  3  or  4  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  and  mix  it 
well  wilh  the  soil.  You  will  have  to  pare  and  burn  the  peaty 
turf;  plouq;b  the  land  and  harrow  it  to  pieces,  then  apply  the 
guano  and  harrow  it  inj  cross  plough,  harrow  repeatedly, 
roll,  &c.,and  ridge  up  for  Potatoes. 
MiscELLANEoys.— Tr.  P.,  Tatinton,  informs  "  A.  H,"  that  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Trinsbury  Farm,  near  Romsey,  Hants,  has  a  herd  of 

pure  Neapolitan  pigs. And  he  informs  "  P.  McKenzie"  that 

"  Spar  "  in  Cornwall  means  Quartz. 
*«*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  receive.d  too  late. 


iUlarfepts* 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  1.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BcstScots,  Herofordfij&c     3S  6  to3! 
Best  Short  Hoins    - 
Sek:ond  quality  £easts 

C;ilveH        - 

PifiB 


Best  Downs  &  Half-brcds    3sI0  to  4s  Z 
do.         shorn       -        -    8    4      3    3 
Best  Long-woola       -        .3840 
do.  shorn       -  -     3     0       3    4 

Bives  and  second  quality  3  0  3  4 
Beasts,  28:0;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  27,M0  ;  Calves,  63;  Pigs,  340- 
A  less  demand  for  Beef  and  Mutton  we  do  not  remember  for  a  very  long  timn 
than  h.is  ruled  here  to-day  ;  it  is  preally  to  be  accounted  tor  by  the  sudden 
sctliner  in  of  ivarm  iveaiher,  which  invariably  has  this  effect.  HnvinR  also  ;i 
considerable  supply.  Hie  prices  have  suffererta  decline  of  fully  Sd  perSibs,  and 
a  very  fjreiit  many  i;annot  he  disposed  of  ai  th«l  reduction ;  towards  the  flose 
of  the  day  several  Beasts  were  sold  at  a  little  under  our  quotations— still,  a 
very  large  numlier  remain  unsold,  of  both  Beasts  and  Sheep,  especially  the 
latter.  A  LTeat  many  of  the  beat  Downs  did  nut  make  more  ihnn  is,  although 
some  lew  choico  ones  made  4s  2d  j  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  4a  for  the  best 
Longwools.  £dve3  and  plain  Sheep  were  scarcely  saleable.  The  Lamb  trade 
presents  an  improving  aspect,  and  severiil  small  good  quality  are  sold  at7*  pet 
B  Jba;  large  ones  at  irom  53  8d  to  63  Jd  Veal  is  a  very  heavy  trade^and  but 
very  few  Calve.'*  realise  our  highest  quotation.     Pigs  arc  also  lower. 

Fridav,  April  5. 

This  being  Good  Friday,  the  moat  interesting  fentiire  of  lo-day'a  market  is 
the  show  ut  Lambs,  and  the  trade  in  that  article.  Thin  is  considered  the  first 
day  of  the  regular  trade  in  Lamb.  We  h.ive  noticed  a  larger  supply  in  former 
years;  there  is,  however,  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand—indeed,  a  tew  remain 
unsold  :  the  very  best  are  worth  from  6a  Od  to  7s  pt-r  a  lbs,  and  larger  onea  Sa  8d 
to  Cs  4d.  In  other  J;inda  of  stock  very  little  is  doing,  and  in  what  is  sold  we 
caunot  notice  any  dilferenee  in  piice  from  Monday's  quotations. 

Beasta,d78:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  69Q0;  Calves,  il6;   Pigs,2D8. 

41,  WestSmithfield. 


HOPS,  THURSnAV,  April  4. 
TRKnn  is  no  altcratinn  in  the  Hop  Market  since  last  week. 

Mid  &  Kaat  lient  Poclca.  Ql  Oa  to  101 10s  \  Sussex  Pockets      -  -    W  — s  to  Gl  8 

Choice  ditio       -         -  11     0 J       Chuice  ditto       -  -    6  12  _ 

Weald  of  Kent  Poekfl.       6    0        6  15       Farnham       -        -  -    9    9      10  10 
_  Choice  ditu       .        .    7    0     —  —    I 

Pattknden  &  SuriB,  Hop-Factors: 


Red     .    40 
White     — 

Feed 


17  25 
16  24 
£4    30 


Harrow  25    32 
Longpodea  3o 

Grey       26     2^ 


MARK  LANE,  Thursuav,  April  4.— Wheat  sells  at  rather 
lower  prices  than  on  Monday.  Free  Foreign  is  a  slow  sale,  and 
scarcely  mamtains  that  day's  rates.  In  Bonded  there  is  nothing 
doing.  ° 

BRITISH,  PEH  IMPEniAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S      S 

Wheat,Essc3,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     White  4G  SG 

— ^orlolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .       .  SO  57 

Oals,  Lincolnahireand  Vorkshiro        ,        ,     Polanda  15  "5 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed  I- 

~—    ^'"!\  .      '      ,  •  .     .•„.     •        ■        -  Feed  IG  23 

Barley,  Malting  and  diatilling     2Ea  to 333  Chevalier  32  35 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ __  _ 

Hertford  and  Essex  .         .        .        *        '  _ 

Rye '.  —  _ 

Beans,  IMazagan,  old  and   new  22  to  29  Tick  B3  31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  3S  Winds.  30  3C 

Peas,  White  .        .        .     30  to  34      .     Maple  27  29 

COVENT  GARDEN,  April  6.-Owine  to  the  continued  fine 
weather  during;  the  week,  the  market  has  been  well  supplied 
with  most  articles:  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  much 
alteration  in  Iheir  prices.  Pine-apples  are  suflicifnt  for  the  de- 
mand, and  they  are  tolerably  good  in  quality.  Hothouse-Grapes 
are  eupphed  in  small  quantities  j  they  are  offered  at  about  15* 
per  lb.;  Portu  gals  are  plentiful.  Good  Apples  are  scarce  ;  they 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  Report;  the  best  dessert 
varieties  are  offered  at  about  aSs.  per  bushel.  Pe^rs  also  continue 
to  bring  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Oranges  are 
good,  and  very  plentiful.  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Chesnufs  are  abundant,  and  are  offered  at  last  week's  prices. 
Vegetables  are,  for  the  most  part,  plentiful,  and  they  continue  to 
improve  in  quality.  Broccoli  is  good  ;  it  U  offcrcj  at  nearly  the 
same  price  as  last  week.  Savoys  are  now  over  for  a  season,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  urc  getting  scarcer.  Greens  are  still  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  abundant,  and  good 
in  quality.  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  well  supplied.  French 
Beans  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Rhubarb  of  good  quality- 
is  abundant.  A  few  excellent  Cucumbers  are  in  the  marketj 
they  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Straw- 
berries are  becoming  more  plentiful.  Frame  Potatoes  bring 
about  3s.  per  lb.  Among  Cut  Flowers  are  Erica  Willmoreana, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora.  Gardenia  radicans  and  florida.  Acacias 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Pri- 
mulas, Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Rosea. 
FRt;iTS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  5i  to  10/ 

Gritpea,   Portugal,  per  Ib.lj  to  4j 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush,  8»  to  2Hs 

Z  i>      Kitchen,  p  bus.  5j  to  10* 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  -Ij  to  12* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  2« 

—       per  100,  5s  to  lii 
Lemons,  per  Aox.  la  to  2j 
—       per  100,C«  to  U* 


Almonds,  per  pock,  Bs  tn7» 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  Ih.,  2j  61I  to  8s 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18j 

■      -ill,  ICf 


.—    Hazel,  ?t  to  4a 
—     Barcelona,  20j  to  Sit 
■—    Cob, 13. 
Chcsnula,  per  pectc,  3j  to  8* 
Strawberries,  Is.  Gd  to  2a  per  02. 
VEGETABLES. 
Rhubarb,  perbundle.lj  to  2s  Gd 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  la  to  ]j  Gd 
^Vhite  Broccoli  per  doz.  from   3»  to  6s 
Bruss.'ls'  Sprouts,  p.h,-sv.,l«  Gd  lo2*6t 
Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  Si  to  8« 


Sorrel,  Ij  to  Ij  6(1  p.  hf.-- 
Aaparngus,  per  100.  3s  to  12* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  sd  to  2tBd 
French  Beans,  U  Gd  to  Ss  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  Gd  perlb. 
Savoys,  per doz.    la Gd to  23 
Greens,  perdoz.  3s  to  6t 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   60slo90s 
—         per  cwt,,  3s  to  ai 
.—         per  bushel.  Is  Gd  to  3i 
—         Kiilney,  p.  bush.,  2,  GdiO  3s 
TurnipB.peidoz.  Ijimches,  la  6dto  2j 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  Gd  to  1*     _^ 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6J  to  Is 
Horae  Radish. per  bundle,  1j  to  Cs 
Radishes,  spring,  lod  to  Is  31?  p.  pnn. 
Carrots,  p.  doz-  bun.,  2s  Grf  to  5s 
Cucumbers,   Gd  to  4*  each 


Lch,    , 


ve,  I*  Gd  to  2s     1 
L,eel;B,par  doz-  bun.,  3(/  to  Gd 
Sarlic,  pTlb.    Gd  toBrf 
Onions,  2d  to  id    p.  buh., 

—  Large,  per  bushel.  Is  Od  to  8« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  laGd  to  is 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv,  2s  to  Is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p. score.  Gd  to  1* 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  2s 
MuRhrooms,  per  pottle.  Ii6d  to2» 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  16j  to  20« 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  6d  to  9d 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunehea,  3»  to  5s 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.Sii  to  id 
Endive,  |ier  score.  Is  G.;  to  3s 

Green  Mint,  4d  to  9d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,   p.  doz.bun>  Is  ii>i  to  2« 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  SdioSd 
Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Ij  to  I j    Gd 


nary        -         .        per  qr 

62!> 

to  55s 

rran-ay             -     per  cwt 
over.  Red,  Engli-h 

fi4 

76 

—          —     Forerffn 

(;4 

7S 

—      White,  Knglish     - 

fil 

105 

—           —      Foreign 

HI 

105 

riander    -        -        -        . 

]": 

mpseed             .     per  last 

31 

3C 

(iseed        -        .      per  qr 

—     Cakea,Eng.perlO0O  10(6s 
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SEEDS,  April  4. 


iseedCake3,Fareign,p.ton57to7nOi 
jnustard.  White  -  p.  bush-        fia      6 

—  Superfine    „        -      6         8 

—  Brown  „  -  14  16 
Bapeseod,  English, perlast  241  2BI 
Rape  Cakes  .  per  ton  —  — 
Sainloin  -  -  .  _  _  _ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  busb.  "3  5 

—     Foreign  -         -         -      3  5 

Trefiiil         -        -      per  cwt    —        _ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).    ,; 
KiNGSfOKD  AND  Lav. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  3ti  Trusses. 
Sjiithpield,  April  4. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    70a  to  77s  I  Clover        ,     8Qs  to  1055  j  Straw        -    2G3  to  3's 
Interior  -         -    CJ-      fii  I  ( 

Jonv  Cooper,  Salesmac. 
Cumberland  Market,  April  4. 

Superior  MeadowHay73i  to  773  I  Superior  CloverlOOs  to  lOGs!  Straw  30a  to  31b 
Interior  -        .    60       6G    j  Intetior        „        EG  91    | 

JosnuA  BAKEa,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whttechapel,  April  4. 
"ay  „     -      "-        -    503  to  GOs  I  Clover         -    80s  to  9Ss  I  Straw        -    S6s  to  328 
—  fine  '         -    G3         70    1     —        finp     100      105    | 

POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  April  I. 

The  weather  since  our  last  report  has  been  very  fine,  which  favonred  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  causing  a  depression  in  our  market.  Several  samples 
moved  off  tardily,  at  terms  of  this  day  week  ;  on  some  samples  a  reduction  was 
obliged  to  be  made  bctore  sales  could  be  effected.  The  Farmers  are  siill 
emplnyed  with  sowing  tlieir  spring  crops.  Several  cargoes  during  the  past 
week  have  been  shipped  from  Perth  to  Goole  for  plants.  Not  with  standing, 
there  has  been  some  arrivjils  fiom  those  parts,  also  from  the  Channel  Islanda 
and  Devonshire,  and  from  the  inland  of  Sussex  by  Kaihvay,  and  by  barges  from 
Kent  and  Esse.t.  Although  the  supplies  have  been  limited,  they  are  fully 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  annexed  quotations  were  barely  maintained. 
"     '    "    '  on.- .«  n,i-      Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -    60a       70s 

—  —  Kidneys  .    BO         85 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        .    _       so  i 
—  Blues  -        -    70        75 

_  Whites       -        -    65        70  ' 

Prince  Regents  and  Shaws    63        75 


-     DCs  to  5 


rk  Reds 

Perth SO 

Early  Devona      -        -         -  — 

Late  Devons         -        -        -  — . 

Cornwall     -        -        -         -  — 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Bluea  75 


S5 


WOOL. 
Wk  cannot  quote   any 
since  our  last  repoit. 
limited. 

Lonp-wooled  TVethers 
Do.  Hoggitia 

Southdown  Fleeces 


British,  Tuursdav,  April  4. 
aterial   alteration  In  our   English    Wool   Market 
Holders  are  hrm  for  late  quotations.    Sales  have  been 


10^      12' 


iSo'ithdown  Hoggitts  Is  I    to  Is  Pi 

Kent  Fleeces  12         13 

Jaucs  PErtRjN,  Wool  Broker. 


PRINCIPAL 
Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 
Alum,  240a  per  ton  .        .         .    — 

BleachingPowder,28spercwt.     .    — 
Brimstone,  200s  per  ton  .         .     — 

Bone-dust,  — a  and  173  perquartcr    45 

—  Half-inch,  IGs  ditto       .        .     43 

—  Calcined, 78  percwt  .     — 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  653  per  cwt    81 

—  of  Lime, Is  to  leGd  percwt    — 

—  of  Soda,  303  to — spi-r  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  civt  .  — 
Graves,  — s  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano,Bolivian,21Us,inquant-200sp.ton 

.—       Potter's,  240s  per  ton         .     G5 

—  Potter's  Liquid, 2l9  p.  doz.     — 
Gypsum  (Sulphate    of   Limel,  30s 

toa.isper  ton      •  .  80  to  84 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 
in  Pots,  IGs  per  doz.     ...     — 

—  Farmera'  Compound, 

12s  per  cwt.  ....     — 

Moriateof  Ammonia,E4s  percwt.    70 

—  Lime,  — s  to  6s  .  .  70 
Nitrateof  Soda,   16s  to  IGa  6d  per 

civt.,duty  paid     .  ...     80 

Phosphate  ot  Lime,  63  Cd  p.  cwt.   .    65 

—  —        Super,  asp.  cwt.     .     65 
— .        of  AmmoniH,  in  crystals 

23  3d  perlb   .        .        .    — 
Expenses  of  shipping  about  Gb  to  7a 


MANURES. 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 
Phosphate    of    Ammonia,    in  fino 

powder,  2ls  percwt.  .  65 

RORS,  — stn — sperton             .         ■  — 

Rape  CaUc,  105a  to  — s  per  ton      ■  — 

—  Dust,  1103  per  ton  •  .  — 
Sal  Ammoniac,  56a  per  cwt.  .  — 
Salt,  Agricultural,  92?  per  ton        .  80 

—            clean,  3Ga  per  ton    ■  80 

—  Hide,  21s  per  t"n  .  .  84 
Saltpetre  (Nitrats  of  Potash)  SCs 

per  cwt.,  duty  paid     .  80  to  84 

Silicateof  Potash, in  powd,65sp.cwt.— 

Soap  Ashes, — s  per  ton           .        ,  — 

Soda  Ash,  Hs  to  — s  per  cwt.          .  65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  3J0a  to  3G0s 

per  ton          .        .        .  70 

.—    of  Copper,  30s  to —s  p.  cwt.  — 
— .    of  Magnesia  (impure)  109 


pe(C>vt._ 


.     05 


-.•        of  Magnesia(pure  cryst.) 

12s  p.  cwt.  .     D6 

—  of  Potash,  Ins  per  cwt.    — 

—  of  Soda,  6d  per  cwt.  •  — 
Sulphur,  l4s  per  cwt,  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l3d  perlb.  — 

—  Country  made,  i^d  per  lb.  — 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  24s  and  .lOs  per  doz,    — 
per  ton,  accordlngto  quantity. 

MaBK  ForHBROILL. 
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RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OK  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  tlie  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICALBOILERS.havine  been  much  engaged 
in  heating:  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  sohcit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Tliese  tanks,  wliich  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  lOO  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difliculty,  thus 
atfording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  he  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  tlie  present  low  prici?  of  Iron 
will  befound  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mit.  Rendlk, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
informatiou  to  any  persons  iu  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  he  forwarded  upon  ai)i)licatirin  to  S.  and  Co. 

HORIICULTURAL  BUiLDIKGi  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
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J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  &c..  Gloucester. 
•  place.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothou^e-Builders  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the  N*obi. 
lity  and  Gentry  that  their  business,  which  h.as  been  extensive 
throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS  of  every 
description,  and  the  HEATING  of  tliemby  HOT  WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  ;  their  largest  con- 
sumes but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  ten  hours,  aud  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
feet  in  length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by  means 
of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  universally 
adopted. 

References  may-he  had,  and  their  worlcs  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  Seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horticultuial 
Erections  ar,d  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans.  Estimates, 
&c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-place, 
Chelsea,  near  Shiane  square. 

"DURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
J-*  the  Horticnlturalworld  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  in  stating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  wliere  B.  and  n.  believe  it  is  cons'dered  to 
answer  as  retjresented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purpnsc*:,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epipliyte-houses,  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  ^c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  I30,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
detailing  the  prices,  Stc. 

''pHK  CONICAL  HOT-WATER  BOILKHS,  invented 
-*-  by  J.  RoGiiUS,  Esq.,  maybe  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHEWEN,  Ironmonger,  Szc,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  SnEWEN  having  h;id  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  to  bring  this  apparatus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
offer  it  as  most  efficient  and  economical;  it  may  be  seen  at 
Jlessrs.  Chandler  Sc  Sons' Nursery,  Vauxhall;  Mtssrs.  Loddiges', 
Hackney ;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine-apple-place ;  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son's,  Exdcr;  Mr.  Pontcy's,  Plymouth;  the  Royal 
Botanical  Siciety's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  at  the  Gardejis 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  since  last  season,  particulars  of  which 
are  in  cmirsp  rif  preparatinn. 

UANO,     PERUVIAN,  &c.— The    above   Manures, 
also  Potter's  Guano,  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  all  other  Chemical  M;4nurcs  of  known  value  may 
be  had  of  the  nnflersigned,  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

Lists  of  Prices,  with  Synopsis  of  mode  of  use,  on  application 
to  Mask  FoTiiKncii.L,  -10,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  5,  Railway 
Place,  Mark-lane,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
OK  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm,  J,  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COrP-SWORTH,  POV.'ELL,  an'd  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBUS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-gtroet.  April  5,  Ida. 

CilfANO     ON~SALE     BY     THE    IMPORTER'S, 
^  JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
WHlington  Ch=imherfi.  Lonflnn-bridgg.  Borough. 


1>ERUVIAN  GUANO,  of  first  quality,  und  in  any 
quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Guano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.— Apply  to  H.  Roi/ntiiwaitj;  and 
Co..  6.  Cablc-Btrcct.  St.  Gcorge'd  Crcwcent.  Liverpool. 


TO  GAROENER.S  ANU  AGRICULTURISTS. 

eUPER-PaO.SPIIATE  of  LIME  U  capable  of  pro- 
^-5  ducinp  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Phmts  than  any  sub- 
»l:anc<:  known.  It  mny  be  had  ut  Mr.  Lawkh'  Factory,  Dcplford 
Creek,  price  ;«.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  lOa.  per  cwt. 

„  fJOda  ]2Ar.     ,, 

t,  Matcncfiia  fis.      ,, 

,,  Ammonia  ig.  per  lb. 

%*  Saper-phosph.itoof  Lime  in  a  cnnccntrBtt-d  form  may  aloo 
be  procured  of  Mc««.ra.  VVaukhp.,  2P,  CornlilU,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, If)  7lh,  pnclcel",  price  \$. 


TO  AGRIUULTURl.STS. 
ENGLAND  INDKl'ENDKNT  OK  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

''PHE   attention   6{  tlie  Agricultural  Intercht,  at  tliis 

J-  momentous  crl^iw,  Is  rcfjucnted  to  the  (;rctit  Importance  of 
UQCID  MANUKB,  and  the  cane  with  wliich  It  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  ums  of  FOWLKK'H  PUMP«,  mode  cxpre»«ly  (nr 
the  purpoftc,  eiilicr  portable  or  fixed  -,  (Jurden,  Ship,  and  Jiiirge 
Pump^;  ftUo,  th'.Hc  for  Di«tHlcrH,  Urewf-rii,  Hoop-boilcrn,  and 
Taniicrn,  for  hot  (widcold  liquor.  Pump*  kept  for  Hire,  for  Kxca- 
vatkonft&nd  Well*,  KuildiTixs  heated  by  Uut  wjitcr,  for  Ilorlicul- 
1  arc,  and  cvtry  variety  of  mnrnifiictuilnjf  piirpo/HH.  Tlie  trndt- 
■uppllcd  on  advaiitaKcouK  tcrmM,  by  Uksjamis  Fowlkh,  Kn- 
Klnccr,  &c.,  63,  Dornct-Mlrcct,  Flcet-strvci,  LonUt  n. 


ASPHALTUM  in  its  pure  state,  with  all  the  material 
and  instruction  how  to  prepare,  or  if  required,  the  labour 
performed  at  a  moderate  charge. 

TOBACCO  ASH  lis. —  A  few  Tons  of  Tobacco  Ashes  t-i  he 
Sold  at  a/,  per  ton,  convenient  forland  or  water  carriage. — Apply 
to  J.  A.IluBHABD  and  Son,  20,  Harp-lane,  Tower-street.  All 
Letters  prepaid. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5^  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  -satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  mnre  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  t lie  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  cxteiiding  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  Tlie  Urate  may  be  sown  brnad- 
ca-^^t,  or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gaideners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Pt'tisEn,  Secretary,  40.  New  Bridge  Street. 

~~  NE"\V~CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

HUMPHREYS'S  FARMERS'  COMPOUND, 
slrovscr  than  Guann,  and  wi/Iiout  ifs  caustic  ranUness. 
Samples  nn  view  at  the  Roynl  Polytechnic  Institution.  On  Sale 
with  tlie  following  Agents  ;—Tiiosi as  GrBBS  and  Co.,  by  appoint- 
ment Serdsmen  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England- 
corner  of  Half  Moon-Street,  Piccadilly;  Cottam  and  Hallicn, 
Agricultural  Repository,  Wuislow-street,  Oxford-street;  HiniCH- 
FIELD,  Smithfield;  Batt  and  RtfTLiiv,  412,  Strand;  Clark, 
Biahopsgate-street ;  CHAaLwooD,  Covent  Garden;  Flanagan 
and  So.v,  Mansion -iiouse-street;  Fothi:r.gill, -JO,  Upper  Tliames- 
street  ;  HuasTand  Mc^^cJl.I.E^f,  Leadenhallstrcet;  Lockhabt, 
Cheapside  ;  Wit.i.ia.m  and  John  Noblk,  Fleet-street ;  W.J.  Net- 
ting, Chcapside;  Wkdf.aee,  Fenchurch  -  street ;  Sasiuel 
Howard.  38,  Mark-lane;  White,  Phoenix  Wharf,  Blackfriars; 
Allf.n',  Shrev.'Sbury;  C'^pkrmam  and  Co,,  Wells,  Norfolk  ;  Dick- 
SOM  and  Co.,  Edinburgh ;  T.  S.  Kino,  Rochester ;  W.  F.  Moles- 
worth,  Banbury;  W.  Maddock,  Tunhridge  Wells;  W.  E. 
Rendlk,  I'lymonth;  TnonisoN  and  Co.,  Macdufif,  near  Banff; 
Thomas  Watkinson,  Market  place,  Manchester.  Price  126\i)er 
cwt.— Daw,  Mackmurdo,  and  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
100,  U|)ppr  Thames  street,  London. 


IMPORI'ANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES    OF    SOILS,     MANURES,     &c.     are 

-^  conducted  by  Mrt.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  {late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  forHORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  SiC.,  impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  mucli  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
daring  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6rf.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  GicoRGE  Whitney,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  IMr.  W.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  V/olverhampton.  Appointed  Agents: — IStcssrs. 
Butler  and  Mucklev,  Covent  Garden,  wliere  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Som,  Southampton;  T.  and  C.  WuALLiiv, 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MAllBLS  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extremciiardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone- 
paving.  1st.  in  its  lightness;  one  inch  io  tliichness  of  Kerne's 
Cement  sufficing  whore  2  to  3  inch  flagging  would  be  employed. 
Next,  in  its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  hardness  of 
stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints; 
and  lastly,  in  economy,  being  oce-thitd  the  price  of  Portland 
paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  he  given  of  the  utility  of 
KEiiNii's  Cejient  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Manu- 
facturers.—  John  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Millbank-street, 
Westminster. 


'j'Hi:;  RiCiliT  or  PATEiNTlNCi  a  valuable  INVEN- 
-L  TION  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  SALE.  The  Invention 
is  an  improved  method  of  making  Pipes,  Tubes,  and  Tiles  of 
Clay  or  other  plastic  substance,  of  any  bore  and  any  length. 
The  uses  to  which  they  would  be  more  particularly  applied  would 
be  Draining,  Sewerage.  Conducting  Water,  Heating  Grconhouses, 
Chimney-pots,  Sec.  The  Inventor  reserves  to  himself  the  Patent 
for  England.  Any  person  interested  in  Draining  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland  would  find  the  present  opportunity  worthy  attention. 
Address,  with  real  name  and  address,  "Diiainer,"  at  Mr, 
searen',  41,  High  Holhorn. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

READ'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SYRINGE,  for  the 
invention  of  which  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  Silver 
Meiial  of  the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society,  as  being  the  best  In- 
Btrumentever offered  to  their  notice.  J.  R.  has  impuoved  the 
above  by  an  additional  branch  to  turn  in  every  direction,  so  that 
water  may  be  dispensed  into  all  pots  in  ConservatorieB,  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  resembling  a  genile  shower  or  dewfall, 
and  in  any  qufintity,  from  a  iiint  to  a  tfible-si)nonkil.  Likewise 
fimall  Machines,  Pails,  Trucks,  and  Gatdcn-Engines  of  every 
description,  that  will  discharge  water  in  acontiuuouB  powerful 
Btreum,  made  on  the  moat  Improved  principle,  and  may  he 
worked  with  lialfthc  usual  lahourrcquircd  for  other  enghies  now 
in  use.  Theal)ovc  are  the  best  adapted  for  destroying  insects, 
which  make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice  Fruit-treea  and 
PlantH  ill  Giirdens,  Ike.,  whicli  the  Patentee  (from  a  I  years'  ex- 
perience in  Gardening,  and  23  ycarH  in  manufacturin/f  and  im- 
provinfj  instrumentH)  can  Bufcly  warrant.  May  be  Kccn  and 
prnved  at  35,  Regent  Chcus,  Piccadilly. 

N.IJ.  — Nnnu  ure  genuine,  except  Blamped  with  the  words— 
"  Rkad'n  Patknt." 

ENIIY   HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  PUTS  and 

KTANDS,  for  effecting  improved  Dminngc  and  Draught  of 
Air.  PatroiilHL'd  by  Royalty  and  30  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
HortlciiltunilSocietleH.  Wholesale  luid  Retiill  Dc|./it,  21),  Quceii'n- 
rnw,  Pimlico.  The  ophdouB  of  the  HnrLlculturiil  and  ScienlKlc 
PrcMH,  Willi  priced  C'urdM,  forwarded  on  Hpijlicatlon,  pout-paid. 
Nurticrymuii  in  provloolal  townu  uppolutod  Aguntf}. 


RAMS    FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR, where  A  FALL 
CAN  Bli;  OBTAINED, 
_  FOUNTAINS  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    Specimens  of  the  Fountain 
to  be  seen  at  the  above  address. 
Also  a  Ram  fixed  on  the  pre- 
mises. F.  ROE,  70,  Strand, 
London. 
Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well  Engines,  &c, 


GMOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 
IBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep ;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Morses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
DONS.  Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  efTectually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  alt  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
HI  packets  at  2s.  61.  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole  Whole- 
sale and  Shipping  Agent. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK   FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
300,  Oxford-street,  London. 

GB.  THOMPSON  begs  to  tender  his  acknowledg- 
•  ments  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  so  kindly  and 
liberally  patronised  his  Manufacture  of  Ornamental  Wirework 
during  the  past  years,  and  begs  respectfully  to  remind  them  that 
with  the  opening  season  he  has  prepared  an  extensive  Eissortment 
of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles,  suited  to  the  Greenhouse  and 
Flower-garden,  and  invites  them  to  an  inspection  of  his  newly- 
arranged  and  well  assorted  stock  of  Flower-baskets,  Trainers, 
Borders,  Stands,  Garden  Arches,  Temples,  Vases,  and  durable 
Cast-iron  Garden  Chairs  and  Seats,  with  his  well-known  and 
generally-approved  Water-pot,  lilted  with  finely-perforated  roses, 
suited  to  the  varying  texture  of  different  Plantsj  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  all  otiier  Horticul- 
tural Tools  and  Implements  of  the  most  novel  and  improved 
manufacture.     Game  and  Cattle  Fencns  in  variety. 


LEVEL, — This  Instrument,  the  invention  of  a  Gentle- 
man extensively  engaged  in  Draining,  is  confidently  re- 
commended for  its  simplicity  and  cheapness;  it  requires  only 
one  person  to  use  it,  and  gives  tlie  rise  and  fall  in  land  as  well  as 
the  level,  and  is  also  adapted  for  giving  a  uniform  fall  to  drains. 
Euch  Level  is  packed  in  a  case  ]  8  inches  by  3.  Price,  21.  Direct 
to  W.  B.  Webstkr,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton. 

IQQ  CUCUiVIBER    AND    MELON-BOXES   AND 

i^^  LIGHTS  for  Sale.  One,  Two,  and  Three-LightBoxes  and 
Lights  of  all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  use— best  materials: 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  by  Jasiks  Watts, 
Sash  Manufacturer,  and  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  Garden  Lights  glazed  and  painted  complete  from. 
Is.  per  foot. 


BEE-HIVES.— GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON 
beg  to  inform  ttieir  Apiarian  friends  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  season  a  large  supply  of  "  Nutt's  PatentBee-liives" 
(for  the  sale  of  which  they  are  the  only  authorised  agents),  in 
which  arc  embodied  all  the  recent  improvements.  Tneir  selec- 
tion now  comprehends  most  varieties  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  "  Single  Box  Hive,"  the  "  Ladies'  Ob- 
servatory Hive,"  tlie  "  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  with  glasses, 
&c.,  from  either  of  wliich  the  produce  may  be  taken  at  any  tioie 
of  the  gathering  season,  without  destroying  the  Bees. 

G.  N.  &  Son  have  also  Glass  Hives,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Bee  management,  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  draw- 
ings, may  be  obtained.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  have  postage 
stamps  inclosed. — Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

NUTl'  ON  BEES,  Fifth  Edition,  now  Puhlished. 


A  -LIST  OF  CHOICE  PLOWERand  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  SOLD  BY 

WARNER   AND    WARNER,    Seedsmen,    No.    28, 
Cornhill,  London. 


Achimenes  rosea  superba  2sOd 
Aster,  German,  mixed  .  0  6 
Aster,    collection    of    24 

varieties         .         .         .50 
Balaam,  fine  double   Ca- 
mellia flowered,  mixed     0     6 
Balsam,  12  splendid  vars.    3    6 
Briza  gracilis,  new  .     0     6 

Calceolaria,  saved  from  fine 

named  vars.  .        .10 

Chorizema  varium  .  .10 
Cineraria,  from  the  most 

approved  varieties  .  0  0 
Cockscomb,  giant  scarlet  0  6 
Dahlia,  clu-ice  varieties  1  0 
Delphinium  mesoleucum  0  6 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 

new  and  beautiful  .  2  6 
Fuchsia,  fine  vars.,  mixed  1  0 
Gaillardia  Wellsiana,  new  0  6 
Geranium,  fine       *  ,10 

Gesneria  splendens  .     1     0 

Gladiolus,  new  and  choice  0  ii 
Hibiscus  grandiflora  .  0  6 
Hollyhocks,  in  2-1  sorts  5  0 
Hovea  Celsii  .  .10 

Ipomcea  rubra  cosrulea  .     1     o 
,,         bona  iiox         .     1    0 
Iris,  new  var.   from  the 

Cape  .  .  .  .10 
Jacobca,   double  dark 

mulberry  .  .  .  0  G 
Larkspur,  German,   12 

kinds  .         .         .30 

Lilium  Philadclphicum  i  0 
„  superbum  .  .00 
Lisianthus  RusscIIianua  2  6 
LychDu-J  fulgens  .  .10 
Lobfliariimosa,  splendid  0  6 
Lui)inus,  German  mixed  0  6 
Murtynia  frngraiu-i  .     1     0 

I\Iesenibryanlhenium  Iri- 

'<:olor  nli)o,  new  .  .10 

MlmuhiB  Uenhamii,  new, 

Bwect--iecr>ted     .  .     0     0 

Ncinu]  hila    dlijcoidalis, 

nciv  black  .       .10 


CEnotheramacrocarpa  .    Os  Qd 
Pentstemon  gentianoides 

splendens  .  ...  0  6 
Petunia,  from  the  most 

splendid  named  floAcrtJ  0  6 
PlUox  Drummondii,  new 

large  crimson  .  .10 
Picotee,  saved  from  the 

finest  English  named 

flowers,  per  packet  ,  I  0 
Pink,  from   fine-named 

flowers     ,        .10 
Pink  Indian  dble.  while, 

new  .  .  .  .  0  6 
Pzeonia,  8  fine  varieties 

by  name  .  .  .26 
Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 

colours  .  .  .26 
Poteritilla  Thomasii  .  1  o 
Primula,  sinensis  rubra 

fimbriata    . 
Salvia,  varieties  mixed 
Scabiosaelogans,  fine  . 
Schizanthus 

,,     Hookcrii,  scarlet  0 
Schizopetalum  Walkerii,  0 
Silene  speciosa,  new 
Stacliys  Downesii 
Stocks,  German,  mixed 
Stocks,  new  buffcolrd., 
,,  collection  of.^G  vars, 
splendid 
Sweet  William,  new  dou- 

hlQ        .        .        .        .06 
Tropoeolum  Jarratiii     .     1     o 
,,  CanariensQ  0    6 

Verbena  hybrid  .  ■  0  G 
Vifacaria  oculata,  new  .  2  6 
Wallllower,  chameleon.  0  6 
Wullllower  Gcnnandble. 

purple  large-flowered, 

new  .  .  .  .10 
Wallilowcr  German  dhlo. 

Mulberry,  large  llow- 

ertd,  new  .  .  .10 
Zinnia  elcgans,  8  vurictica  3    0 


0    0 


Warncr'8  Incomparable  Lart-e,  late  Marrow  Pcos,  2fl.  per 
quart.  Potfor'8  celebrated  Liquid  Guano,  in  quart  bottlea. 
la.  Qd.  each.  , 

VKom'AULK.— Turnip. rooted  Chervil,  very  delicious,  lid.  per 
paper  J  Potatoes,  new  early  Americun,  a  very  superior  kind,  3j. 
pjr  peck.  ,     -  ,,  1 

W.  undW.  bog  to  refer  Ihclr  friends  to  their  list  nf  Now  ond 
C'linico  Flower  and  Vcgi'tublo  Seedn  u\  Hwrmm's  FloricuUuraL 
C'(6(»e/,  and  the  am-dr.iicra'  f;/;rw7M"f/(;  for  April  and  thoprecuiiiiiK: 
mrnitljB;  alHo  to  Inlorm  them  they  have  now  ready  a  V,  A  '"mI,.", 
l,,ctlon  of  Ilerlmcooua  iind  Hock  Plantu,  including  all  tho  now 

„   A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flowcr-flOcdB  may  ho  nau. 
on  oppllcution  by  pobl,  as  uuhiislo  letter. 
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WM,  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
wan  bv  Appointment  to  His  Uoyal  Highness  PaiNCE 
'  Albert,  New" Cross.  Surrey,  ami  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  btgslo  call  theaUeiition  of  the  NobiUty,  Gentry,  and 
jVpriciiItHrists  in  general  to  Ills  corobinati(»ns  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
'&c.  {as  recommended  and  practised  by  liis  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
Geobok  SiNCJ-AiR,  Author  of  the  ''H.  rtus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
leiifiis.")  Upwards  of'is.ooo  acres  hav,  '-.cen  converted  io  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establisliment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring-  Seeds  are  r  ^ -CLtlL^.y  refjucsted  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wnrzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 

U.B.—Ctirmack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  1  &  4,  Eyre  Street- 
•  Hill,  Ilatton  Garden,  London,  begs  to  refer  the  readers 
of  the  Gardejiei-a'  Chronicle  to  his  priced  list  of  Seeds  which  ap- 
peared  in  this  paper  of  March  23,  p.  191. 

Agriculturists  and  the  Farming  community  generally,  ■will 
perceive  his  prices  of  Turnips,  &c.,  are  quoted  minh  bt-low  all 
other  houses  in  the  trader  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  please  to 
bear  irnnind  theyaresecondtonone,  inyointof  Stock  and  growth 


.  rf. 


per  Ib.- 

Turnip,  Laing's  Improved 

Swede,  the  best 

known         .     .    0 

„    Skirving's  Liverpool  0 

,,         Purple  Top  Swede    0 

„         Green       do.         .     0 

,,        Red  Tankard         .     0 

„         Green     do.  .     0 

,,     Kew  Zealand  Golden 

Melon  Swede  .     0 

„    New  White  Decanter  0 


d. 


per  lb, 

Turnip,  Early  Stubble    .    o    g 

„       White  Round      .     0     8 

„      Red        do.         .08 

„      Green    do.         .    0    fl 

,,      White  Globe      .    0    9 

„      Red        do.         .OH 

,,      Green    do.         .    0    8 

,,       Purple  Top  Scotch  0     9 

,,      Green        do      .08 

,,      Dale's  Hybrid    .    0    9 

„      Yellow  Malta     .     1     0 

,,      Green  Barrel      .     1     0 

Parties  wishing  to  buy  by  the  bushel  may  have  a  priced 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Improved  Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel,  per  lb.—  Os.  3d. 
Superior  Yeilow  Globe     do.         do.  .         .09 

,,        Red  do.      do.        do.  .        .09 

Fine  Selected  Altringham  Carrot  .         .09 

Large  Green-top  Wlflte  Belgium  do.        .        .08 
Grass  Seeds  of  every  description  mixed  to  suit  the  soil  for 
■which   Ihey   may  be  required,   so  as  to  ensure  a  good  sward, 
either  in  Lawns,  Parks,  Permanent  Pasture,  or  alternate  course 
of  Hushandry. 


SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

EH.  FULLER  respectfully  informs  the  Public  that 
•  he  intends  sending  out  in  April  the  fullowing  new  and 
distinct  Varieties  of  VERBENAS,  which  have  been  universally 
admired,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlev.— Vide  Gardeners'  Chro. 
nicle,Oc\.  14,  18*3.  p.  721. 

E.  [I.  FuLLKR,  No.  2  (Incomparable),  "  brilliant  rich  purple, 
with  a  white  eye,  the  best  of  its  colour  wc  have  seen."— Plants  in 
April,  bs.  each. 

No.  3,  LucAsir,  "  delicate  pink,  clear  and  good." — 2s.  Gd.  each. 

No.  J,  L<)Ui3-PmLii'i'E,"rosy-purp]e,  clear  and^steady  in  colour, 
a  good  Variety." — Plants  3s.  6d.  each. 

"These  flowers  are  characterised  by  having  the  colours  very 
riean,  not  dirty  nor  uncertain,  as  it  freq'iently  happens.  The 
flowers  are  rather  small,  but  tliis  may  arise  from  want  of  better 
cultivation." 

The  usual  trade  allowance  if  throe  or  more  plants  are  ordered. 
All  orders  will  be  sent  post-free,  or  by  coach,  paid  to  London. 
A  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.  &c.  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application.— Worthing.  March  M,  1841. 


BULB  CUCUMBEtt-GLASSES,  for  Waterlog  by 
Evaporation  during  the  growth  of  the  Fruit,2s.  Grf.  to  3s.6rf. 
each;  GRAPE-GLASSES,  with  holes,  \s.f)d  to  2s. Qd.  each; 
BEE-GLASSES,  \s.  to  2s.  6rf.  each.  Cylindrical  CUCUMBER- 
TUBES,  from  6d.  to  is.  each;  PROPAGATING  -  GLASSES, 
Green,  \s.  per  lb.  ;  white,  is.  2rf.  per  lb. ;  or  2s.  &d.  to  24s.  per 
dozen;  l-'ISH-BOVVLS,  from  Is.  M.  each;  ditto,  with  hole  in  the 
bottom  for  Fountains,  is  6rf.  per  lb.,  at  Apslky  Pellatt's  Fal- 
con Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars.  Orders  from  the 
country,  accompanied  with  a  Post-office  order,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 


MECHl'S  KLECTROTYFE  FURKS  &  SPOONS. 
After  a  most  careful  examination  and  consideration,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  safely  warrant  and  re- 
commend this  article  as  being  superior  to  the  plated,  or  German 
silver,  or  any  other  kind  of  plating.  The  article  being  in  a 
finished  state,  the  silver  is  deposited  on  it  by  electricity,  without 
any  snider,  so  that  when  the  edges  wear  in  coarse  of  time, 
there  is  no  blackness  or  unsightliness,  and  no  ojic  could  distin- 
guish between  the  worn  and  unworn  parts,  the  article  on  which 
it  is  fixed  being  hard  whi'e  metal,  so  near  the  colour  of  silver. 
Ttieelectric  fluid  amalgamates  inseparably  the  two  bodies,  so 
tliat  nothing  can  divide  them.  Long-continued  wear  can  alone 
remove  the  silver  surface.  The  prices  are,  dessert  forks,  42j.; 
table  ditto,  &Cs.;  table-spoons,  62s.;  dessert-spoon=,  45s.;  tea- 
spoons, 26s.  per  dozen. —J.  I.  Mechi,  No.  4,  Leadenliall-strcet, 
L'lndon,  Manufacturer  of  Table  Cutlery,  Dressing  Cases,  Baga- 
telle Tables,  &c. 


OM"  SAXiraUATZ"  APRZIi  20th,  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  TO    GO    FREE  BY  POST» 

The  FIRST  NUMBER  of 


JOURNAL  OF   ENGINEERING   IMPROVEMENTS,  MECHANICAL    INVENTIONS 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  &c. 

There  has  been  created  within  the  last  ten  years  a  Productive  Propertv  iv  Railways  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  per  Annum.  This  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
has  been  produced  by  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  Capabilties,  and 
is  a  boon  to  the  whole  travelling  Population. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  he  exposed  to  the  injurious  efTects  which  the 
want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  purposes  so  constantly  produce;  and  it  has 
appeared,  tn  those  most  capable  of  judging,  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  with  which  they  are  identified,  have  as  yet  found  no  organ  in  which  they  can  be  fairly  discussed  and  satis- 
factoiily  adjusted.    The  KatltuaD  (frijroutclc  has  been  nrojecte't  *'    "'-pply  this  deficiency,  by  the  estadlishmknt  op  an  authentic 

AND     IMPAllTIAL     niEniUAl     OF     COMMUNICATION     BKTH'EEN     AI.L    THE     ME:MBt:[lS    OF     THE     GREAT    RAILWAY     COMMUNITY  ;      having 

especially  in  view  the  free  communication  of  useful  information,  thepromotion  of  the  common  interests  and  the  general  circulation 
of  sound  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  Kailway  property. 

The  Conduttors  r'  '  e  ilatlluap  yri)rcillclf  are  men  of  practical  experience,  "^.bo  poss/>s3i'"''uIiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  earliest 
information,  and  wh''  ivill  use  their  ai.xious  i;ndeavours  to  advance,  in  everyway,  the  .ere  .t^nterests  of  Railway  property,  avoiding 
all  indulgence  of  persoii?.!  fetinig,  ihd  expresbion  of  party  piLJudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests  ; — they  desire,  in 
short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and  principles. 

The  iJailtUap  iHIiroIliclC  will  contain  the  earliest  and  most  authenth  information  on  the  following  subjects:  — 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RAILWAYS  NOW 
IN  USE. 

POSniON,  PROGRESS,  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EXECUnON. 

PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

THE  TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OF  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 
DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 

WEEKLY  REPORTS  ON  THE  MONEY  AND  SHARE 
MARKETS. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OR  MUNICIPAL  BODIES,  SO  FAR 
AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  RAILWAY 
PROPERTY. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  MERIT  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 
■  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  ILLUSTRATED,  WHEN  RE- 
QUISITE,  BY  WOOD-CUTS. 

LOCOMOTIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVENTIONS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 
ANY  SUBJECTS  AFFECTING  RAILWAYS  ARE  DIS- 
CUSSED. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE. 

RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


To  eludicate  which.  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  will  be  given,  when  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  the  Kailtoai)  yTIiroiticIc  the  earliest  information  cnnccrning  the 
French  Railways  {the  figures  being  in  English  money),  in  which  so  mucli  British  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Railways 
on  the  Coniinent  which  are  in  progress  or  in  prospect.  Inttlligence  will  leave  Paris  every  week  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
■Raittoilit  (fTljroitfcle,  which  will  thus  contain  the  transactions  in  the  Paris  Railway  Stocks,  and  receipts  of  the  various  lines  up  to 
the  latest  hour,  and  furnish  tbe  earliest  notice  of  whatever  may  affect  the  British  holder. 

'  Weekly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Markets  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investment^. 

Another  peculiar  featurt  of  the  Kaitluan  ^IiroHtcle  is  to  consist  in  a  series  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways— in 
which  the  Past  History,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  Prospects  of  every  Railway  will  be  concisely  developed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  late  years  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  the  leii-ure  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  each  individual  Railway,  so 
as  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  pros|}ective  profit  of  these  investments.  This  information  wilt  be  given  in  the 
successive  Numbers  of  the  l\aiIlDan  QTiiroilicIf.  For  those  who  are  now  becoming  subscribers  lor  the  first  time  to  a  Railway  Paper, 
this  feature  is  important,  as  itwill  enable  them  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Capitalists,  Bankkrs,  Solicitors,  Stock-brokers,  Insurance  Co-vtanies,  and  all  who  hold  Money  for  investment, 
the  KiiUlDJJ?  yriironi'cic  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  information  as  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  judicious  choice  for 
the  investment  of  funds  at  their  disposal.  * 

To  Engineers,  the  Kailluai)  yrijroiilcEc  will  afford  information  on  all  points  of  Practical  Engineering  that  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  to  tlie  perfection  of  that  Railway  communication  which  their  talents  have  placed  in  its  present 
admirable  condition,  and  which  it  remains  for  their  skill  to  render  more  available  to  tlie  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to  the 
Shareliolder.  Tiiroui^h  this  channel  of  intercommunication  every  intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  general  welfare. 

To  Contractors,  Manui-'acturkhs,  Invkntors,  and  Practical  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  the  Kailtoan  CCfiv(]nirlE  will 
afford  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  Infiuential  Part  of  the  Railway  Proprietary,  such  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Practical 
"Works,  Mechanical  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Manufacture,  as  they  may  desire  tn  introduce  into  Railway  emjiloyment ;  and 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  where  their  practical  assistance  can  be  required  either  on  lines  projected  or  in  executitn. 
Thus  tlie  columns  of  theKailttiap  ifffirouiclc  will  open  a  market  for  the  labour  of  the  Contractor,  the  invcntionsof  the  Mechanist, 
and  the  commodities  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineer. 

Ci^e  3l^ailluai)   CIjvouicTc  ^ 

"Will  be  published  EVERY  SATURDAY,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

^^  Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen. 

QMcefor  Advertisements  and  Communications^  14,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand^  London*^, 


BOTANICAL   8t   GARDENING    WORKS 

PRINTED    FOR 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


'pHE    THEORY    OF    HORTICULTURE;    of,    an 

-L  Attemptto  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Phy3iolo.^cal  Principles.  By  Johv  Lind/.ey,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  Illustrations  on  Wood.     12^.  cloth. 

INTRODUCTION     TO  BOTANY.       By    Professor 

J.  LrNDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,   with   Corrections 

and  considerable  Additions.  8vo.  Six  I'lates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  ItV. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY;  or,  a  System- 

atic  View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geo- 
graphical Pisthbution  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom;  to- 
gether with  the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in  Medicine,  the 
Arts,  and  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy.  By  Jomn  Lindlet, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  ancB 
Corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of  Genera,  with  their  Synonyms- 
8vo.    18^. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Cha- 
racters and  Differences  of  the  principal  N.-itural  Classes  and  Ordersi 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical! 
Classification  of  De  Candolle.  For  the  use  of  Students  prepar- 
mg  for  their  matriculation  examination  in  the  University  of  London^ 
and  applicable  to  Botanical  Studvin  general.  By  John  Lindlev^ 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,      Fcp.  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  160  AVoodcuta,  6j. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  Johm 
LiNDLEv,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The*  Third  Edition,  with 
numerous  Additions.Correctious,  and  Improvements,  12mo.lO«.Gd. 

GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN ; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fniits  and  Vegetables  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  ;  with  Kalendars  of  the  Work  required 
in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in. 
the  year.  By  George  Lindley,  CM. U.S.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor LiNDLEV.    tivo.  \Gs. 

AN  ENXYCLOP^DIA  OF  GARDENING;  pre- 
senting in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries,  and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great 
Britain  .  with  tlie  JIanagcment  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower 
Garden,  Laying  out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  fitc. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved.  8vo.  With  neatly 
1,000  Woodcuts,  21.  10s. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS;  including 
all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  ;  giving  their  Natural  Distory,  accom- 
panied by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and  elementary 
details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to 
discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower, 
and  acquire  all  infomiation  respecting  it.  New  Edition,- with  a 
Supplement.  By  J.  C.  Loudon  ;  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun. ;  George 
Don,  F.L.S.  ;  and  J.  D.  C.  Sowerbv,  F.L.S.  1  voL  8vo- 
with  nearly  10,000  woodcuts,  Zl.  \Zs.  Gd. 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  ;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Plants  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  Neiv  Supplement,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  II.  Baxter,  and  revised  by  George  Don, 
F.L.S.  8vo.  Zls.  Gd.  The  First  Supplement,  separately,  2s.  6d., 
the  New  Supplement,  separately,  85. 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  ;  containing ampl^ 
Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regu- 
larly classed  in  their  respective  famiUes  ;  their  History,  and  Mode 
of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Thud  Edition,  coiTected  and 
improved.     Fcp.  8vo.  Qs. 

THE  TREE-LIFTER;  or,  a  new  Method  of  TranF- 
planting  Trees.  By  Colonel  George  Greenwood.  8vo.  with, 
illustrative  Plate,     7s. 

A    SCRIPTURE    HERBAL.       With  upwards  of  120 

"Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  \l.  bs. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY.  Ninth  Edition, 
improved,  fcp.  8vo.,  with  22  Plates,  Is.M.;  i\ith  the  Plaies 
coloured,  \2s. 

THE      PRINCIPLES      OP     DESCRIPTIVE      AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  nearly  70  Wood- 
cuts, Gs. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By 
Cle.iient  Hoare.     Third  Edition,  8vo.  7,?.  Q>d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  BOTANY- 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Seventh 
Edition  fl833),  corrected  ;  in  which  theobject  of  Smith's  "  Gram- 
mar of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "  Introduction."  By 
Sir  WiLLiAiM  Jacxcson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo.  3G  feteel 
Plates,  lev. ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  2^.  12^.  Qd. 

THE    ENGLISH    FLORA.      By  Sir  James  Edward 

Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  &c. 
6  vols.  8vo.  ZL  \2s, 

contents : 
Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Perns,  21.  &f. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,   ]2j. — Crvrtogamia  ;    comprising   the    Mosses^ 
HepaticK,  Lichens,  Characea;,  and  Algie.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

Vol.   V.  Part  2,  12j-.— The  FuNci-completing  the  work,  by  Sir 
J.  W.  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.  By- 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    12mo.  7^.  6rf. 

THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  7^.  Gd. 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA.  In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  T., 
comprising  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Feras.  By 
Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.,  and  L.8. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and 
173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  14*. ; 
with  the  Plates  coloiured,  24^. 

Vol.  II .  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  com- 
pleting the  British  Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  2,-  of 
Smith's  English  Flora,  24^. 

THE     VEGETABLE     CULTIVATOR  ;    containing  a 

plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of 
Culinary  Vegetables,  with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cud- 
tivating  them  hy  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the  best 
Modes  of  Cooking  them  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs 
in  General  Use.  By  John  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cul- 
tivator." Second  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  7^. 
*"  Rog:ers's  Vegetable  Cultivator'  is  a  useful  boek,"— Gar^fffn- 
ers*  Chronicle.  
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AfricanlGnano  -        .       .' 

Agriv.  Soc.  of  Enj^land 
Agriculinre,  &c.,  in  New  South 

WaJes,  by  J-  Aikinaon,  Ksq,,; 

revd 

Annoyances        -        .       -        . 
Bee 


Botanical  Rnriety  of  London 
Botany  of  H-M.S-  Swlphur,  rev. 
Calceiriana-Eeed,  to  eci»-    -jj     |- 
Calendar  of  Operations™  - 
Camellias,  to  grate     - 
Campanula  fr»);ili9,  var.  hirsut 
Chandler's  Nursery,  nodced     • 
Chemistry-,  lo  apply  to.Agric.~- 
Co\r  CabDa£*e  -        .        . 

Curl  in  Potatoes 
Diseases  of  plants      .        .        - 
Dnrability  of  0;tk      - 
EotomoloiiicalSocietyl  I   - 
Experiments  in  Hort.JSociety's 

Familiar  Botany        .  -  . 

Festnca  elatior           .  -  . 

Fig,  roanaeement  of  '.- 

Flax,  coculiii'ate      -  .  . 

Forget-me-not            -  .  - 

Fuchsias               .        .  -  . 

—        soil  for         .  .  , 

Geology  and  ARricnltnre  JT- 

Gladii'lus  gandavensis  ,;- 

Graphs  in  pots  -        .        . 


23Ra 

2^0  c 

237  a  . 

229  c 

233  b 

230  6 

£31  a 

=33  b 

231  c 

233  b 

201  a 

231  a 

235  b 

S37  b 

237  a 

S-27  [> 

"29  C 

230  b 

237  a 

S29a 

£3-;  e 

223  a 

233  e 

229  c 

227  c 

232  c 

234  fl 

2.11  a 

229  6 

238  c  1 

Guano,  its  Natiirp,  &:c.,  rev.    - 
Hon.    Sw.    Garden,   experl- 

Irby  and  Mnngles's  Travels  i 
the  Holy  Land  rev.      - 

Irish  Vew,  origin  of 

Linna'an  Society       .         -        . 

Man({old  Wurzel 

Manures  .-•-■. 
—    for  Potatoes    - 

Manuring,  supKe-'tions  In 

Ulicroncopical  Society 

aiilch  Cows,  points  01 

Morpholopy      .        -         -         - 

Oak,  durability  of 

Plants,  disi-ases  of 

Potato,  manures  for 


227  b 
236'  a 
i:a.i  b 
£33  a 


RollisKon's  Nursery  noticed 
Scotch  Fir        .       -        .        - 
Sprengel  on  Manures 
Structural  disease      -        -        . 
Suiicesiions  in  manuring  - 
Sulphur  {H.M.S-i.  Botany  of, 

revd.        

Symphytum  asperrimum 
Thuoher^^ias       .         .        .        - 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  rev. 
Van  Diemen'a  Land 
Wooden  shoes     .       -        .        . 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE    GARDEN.— Notice  is 
hereby  ^iven  tliat  Tuesday  next,  the  l6th  inst.,  is  the  last 
day  for  issuing  tickets  at  the  privileged  price  of  3s.  Gd.  each. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  Days  for  the  Exhibition  of   Plants,  Flowers,  and 
Microscopes,  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society,  are — 
Tuesday,  April  30, 
Tuesday,  June  4, 
TuKSDAY,  July  2,  1344, 
TVhen  Prizes  exceeding  iu  value  900/.  will  be  distributed.    Pel- 
lows.  SIcmbers.  and  bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets  will  he  afimitted 
opon  enterinc:  their  names  at  the  gate.  Otherpersons  may  obtain 
Tickets  for  admission  at  55.  each,  exceptor  the  days  of  exhibition, 
■when  they  will  be  ys.  td.,  by  orders  from  Fellows  or  Members. 

Tickets  and  further  particulars  to  be  had  at  the  Gardens,  Re- 
gent's Park. 
*»*  Promenades  on  May  21,  June  18,  and  July  l6. 


UN'DER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIKTY.— The  First  Flower-show  of  the  Season  will  be 
held  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  KenninRton,  on  Tuesday,  April  23d. 
Open  from  One  till  Half-past  Six.    Admittance,  Is.  ■ 

R.  H.  CuMiN'G,    Hon.  Sec. 


FLOWER-SHOW.— The  Annual  Flower-Show,  under 
the  Su|ierintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Neville,  of  Ebenezer- 
Honse,  Peckham,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Almshouses 
of  the  Butchers'  Charitable  Institution  at  Walham  Green, 
Falham,  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  bee;inning  of  July,  of  which 
urther  notice  will  be  given.  James  Ness,  Secretary. 

NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS,  EQUIDISTANT 
FROM  THE  HARLOW  AND  SAWBRIDGEWORTH 
STATIONS.  ON  THE  PlORTHERN  AND  EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 

NEW  ROSES. 

T  RIVERS,  JuN.,  has  now  to  offer  healthy  Plants, 
•  which  wjjl  bloom  this  season,  of  the  new  hybrid  perpetual 
Rose,  La  Reine,  These  are  grafted  in  pits  on  stocks  of  the 
Rose  Manettii,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  safety  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  This  large  and  splendid  Rose  has  bloomed 
at  Sawbridgcworth,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
autumnal  Ro&es  known,  colour  brilliaDt  Rose,  very  slightly 
tinged  with  Lilac;  in  size  it  is  larger  than  William  Jesse,  very 
double,  most  perfecty  cupped,  highly  fragrant,  and  opens  freely. 
Plants,  15*.  each,  package  included.  Also  a  few  plants  of  the 
new  climbing  Rose,  Queen,  or  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  a  variety 
of  Rose  Rubifolia,  from  North  America,  perfectly  hardy.  This 
has  also  bloomed  with  T,  R.,  Jun.;  colour  bright  Rosy  red, 
flowers  large  as  those  of  the  Crimson  Boursault,  very  double; 
and,  unlike  most  climbing  Roses,  it  has  thick  enduring  petals. 
Plants,  78.  Od.  each.     Curriaffe  paid  to  London. 

Other  new  Roses  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May.  In 
consequence  of  the  frequent  complairits  made  of  Roses  in  pots 
being  cruhhcd  when  packed  in  baskets,  by  heavy  weights  being 
placed  OD  them  in  the  railway  trucks,  they  will  in  future  he  sent 
iiom  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery,  packed  in  wooden  cases. — 
April  10,  IS-i'i. 


SPLENDID    NEW    VERBENAS —  BLUE  QUEEN 
AND  ZEUXIS. 

W  MILLER,  Ramsgate,  will  send  out  from  his  Nur- 
•  S'.ry  the  above  elegant  Plants  on  the  2'^d  Jn»t. 

Blub  Qukkw.— The  hcHt  llluc  Verbena  yet  out  (sec  Dr.  Lino- 
Liv*i  opinion  in  6'«/'(/enera'  C/iranicli:,  July  IJ>,  1813,  page  721). 
•'M.  R,,  your  «weet-hccntcd  Seedling,  No.  105,  Is  the  best  we 
have  gccn  of  itfl  colour— bright  blue  lilac  i  the  flower  is  large, 
»mooth,  gloflty,  and  pcrfccily  free  from  crumples."  Price  per 
plant  5«.,  post  free. 

ZKtixiH.— Beautiful,  novel,  rony  vermilion,  with  large  light 
eye  (mc  I>r.  Lin-j>i.kv*h  opinion  in  Ourdcnern'  Chronicle;  Sept. 
30,  paecfi**]).  "J,  Miller,  your  Scerlling,  named  Zeuxi»,  Is  largo 
and  »ery  brilllnnt."    Price  per  plant  3«.  6d.,  poNt  free. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three  or  more  arc  taken 
at  once. 

W.  M.  ha.H  plants  of  rich  coloured  scarlet  Geranium,  "  FinK- 
•ALL,"  now  ready  at  6*.  each,  post  free.  The  Verbenas  are 
flynrtd  in  the  "  Florisu'  Journal  "for  March,  ifta. 

J  CHOICE  PANSiES. 

HENCHMAN  beg«  to  inform  cuttivotorB  of  the 
•  PANSY  that  he  is  now  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
rood  seedling  varletiCH,  for  2i«.  the  set.  Also  a  few  choice  kinds 
at  I4#.  and  IB*,  per  dozen.— EdmoatoOf  April  ie<4. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1S44. 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJt:STY  THE  KING  OFTHE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW    READY   FOR   SENDING   OUT. 

THE   NEWEST   AND    VERY    BEST    FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c., 

FOR  1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  be^  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gurdeners'  Chronicle  lo  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  last  week,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  beiiig  tlie  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  tlieir  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  fon  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-ofnce  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
lollowing  terms: — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

SO  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s,,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  lOs.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        ,  10s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.         .        .  18s.        „ 

FLOWER. SEEDS. —30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  lor  6s. 

q"^WO     NEW     SEEDLING     PICOTEES.— "  Lady 

-^  Alice  Peel,"  lOs.  6d.,  and  "Mas.  Benvon,"  10s.  6d.  per 
pair. — These  two  .splendid  Picotees  v/ere  raised  by  the  Rev.  J. 
liurroughes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  last  week. 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Oardenars^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly- esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  706  and  70",  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  foUows  ;  j?.  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .        .        .        ,14    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto 3    0    0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto        ,2100 

25  ditto  ditto       ,         .         .        ditto    5     0     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 

For  Particulars   of   this   highly-valuable   and    much-esteemed 
Raspberry,  Patronised  by   her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  see  their  Adv.  of  last  week. 
Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  he  sent  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  recieipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    ^2    5s  Od 
Do.  do.  50    do.       ,        .       15    0 

Do.  do.  25    do        .        .       0  U    0 

Package  included. 

I^*  CAUTION. — Youell  and  Co.  deem  it  requisite 
to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  in  generalof  the  fact,  that 
other  varieties  of  Raspberries  are  being  offered  for  sale  under  the 
title  of  "  Fastolff,"  and  such  having  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
the  genuine  variety,  they  beg  to  state  they  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible unless  it  has  been  supplied  from  their  Nursery  ;  neither  have 
they  appointed  any  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 

Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,  and  also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Clareraont,  fur- 
nished by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental  Tree,  beg. to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms  ;— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10^  , 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
FinePlantsofCEDRUS  DEODARA,2ft.to2ft.  8ins.,10s.6rf.  each. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  11,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  will  he  delivered  carriage 
free  either  to  London  or  Hull,  or  goods  added  to  com- 
pensate for  the  same. 

WIVERY,  FlorisTj  Peckham,  near  London,  begs 
•  most  rcspectlully  to  offer  after  the  23d  inst.  the  following 
beautiful  Seedling  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIA,  and  VERBENA. 
PETUNIAS. 
Fa  vouRiTB.— Large,  light,  with  aline  blue  pencilled  eye,  3s.  6(/. 
Maona  CiiAaTA.— Large,  light,  bliadcd  with  rose,  and  a  very 
line  pencilled  eye,  Os. 
Ovij>.— Very  large,  purple,  and  good  shape,  3s.  Gd. 
PitiNCK  ALiJnaT.~A  very  distinct,  bright  rose,  3s.  C>d. 
RKLrANCK.— Large,  light,  with  a  beautiful  pencilled  eye,  and 
good  Hhapo,  Off. 

Tine  Pet.— Small,  light,  with  a  beautiful  rose  edge,  and  striped 
eye,  6ff. 

FUCHSIA. 
Pride  oi'  PKcicirAM.— Tube  fleBh-coIourcd,  HcpalK  tipped  with 
green,  corolla  ocarlet,  very  distinct,  and  line  habit,  7a.  Od, 
VERBENA. 
PuiiPLK  QuncN.- Extra  line  in  colour  and  Hhnpc,  Ga. 
N.II.— A  Hcleet  Catalogue  of  Geraniumn,  KuchsiaH,  Vorhcnas, 
Ciocrarias,  Pctuulus,  Phloxcu,  &c.,  may  bu  hud  ou  appllcntiou. 


ISJEW  AND    CHOICE    FUCHSIAS.  VERBENAS, 

■^\  PSTUNIAS,  Sold  by  WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seedsmen 
28,  CornhiU,  Loudon.         FUCHSIAS. 


Smith's  Albion 

,,  Coronet 

„  Coccineaverna 

„  Decora 

,,  Expansa     . 

„  Gigantia    . 

,,  Hector 

,,  Incarnata 

,,  Mndesta     . 

,,  Neptune    . 

,,  Reflexa 

„  Vesta 

Epps's  Bridegroom 

„  Espaitero  . 


5s.  Of^ 

7    6 


Epps's  Kentish  Hpro  ,  5s, 
„  DukeofWellington5 
,,  Winserii  .  .  5 
„  Maria  .  .  5 
„  Florence  .  .  5 
,,  Kentish  Bride  .  7 
Emperor  of  China  5 
7 
7 
7 


Miller's  Punctata 
Pearson's  Ne  plus  Ultra. 
,,       Speciosissima. 

Pearson's  Teucroides 
atro  sanguinea    . 

Pearson's  Teucroides 
cielestina 


0       Standish's  Attraction 
0  ,,         President 

Colossus 
5    0  ,,  Antagonist  .    5    0 

10    6  ,,         Conductor    .    5    0 

,,  Candidate     .     5     0 

IJIiller's  Constellation   .  12    6 
PETUNIAS. 

7b:  6d  I  Pearson's  Formosa       ,    3    6tf 
3    6  ,,         Celestial        .    3    g 

3    6    I         .,         Splendida      .    3    6 
VERBENAS. 

I  Pearson's  Teucroides 
5s.  0(2|  Princess  Alice  .  .  3s.  6ii 
I  Pearson's  T.SpeciosissimaS  6 
3  6  I  „  T.BeautySupremeS  6 
WARNER  Si  WARNER  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they  can 
supply  all  the  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Petunia, and  Verbena  now 
out,  either  in  single  plants  or  collections.  They  have  also  all 
the  new  CiNERAaiAs,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Dahlias, 
&c,,  now  in  cultivation. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had.  Plants  of  the  new  black 
Nemophilia.  Qd.  ^^a(^h■  — Agents  for  the  la'e  Mr.LoirnoN's  works. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY  beg  to  inform 
their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  CINERARIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  &c.,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  best  and  most  successful 
Modes  of  Cultivation,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation'. 

N.B.— Their  beautiful  Fuchsia,  MAax'oce's  Princess  Sophia, 
is  now  ready  to  be  sent  out;  the  stock  is  not  large,  therefore 
early  orders  will  prevent  disappointment. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUeti  are  Agents  fortheir  Fuchsias  and 
Cinerarias. Nursery,  Hackney,April  12,  1844. 


NEW  HARDY  ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCULATA-DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
•  MEN,  York,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  Public 
the  above  new  and  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  atpage  53, 
(No.  10),  of  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  1813.  The  blossoms 
are  of  a"  bright  rose-colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing to  a  paiG  purple.  It  flowers  very  abundantly  through  the 
greater  part  ol  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Algiers, 
and  may  be  sown  either  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  or  raised 
in  pots  and  planted  out. 

Packets,  2s.  Qd.  each,  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIA,  CACTUS,  and  PANSY,   HOLLYHOCK 
SEED,  &c.— LYNCOMBE  VALE  NURSERY,  BATH. 

JKITLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
•  the  Public  that  he  has  purchasedof  Mr.  Pond  his  unequalled 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  (PONDJI),  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  iiandsomest  Fuchsias  of  the  day; 
tube  and  sepals  bright  crimson,  with  darker  corolla,  and  ex- 
tremely free  bloomer;  fine  compact  habit;  cannot  fail  to  give 
salisfactioQ.    5s. per  plant. 

J.  K.  has  a  few  more  plants  of  fine  SEEDLING  CACTUS 
(SPECIOSA  SUPERBA),  lOs.  6d.  per  plant.  Also,  good  healthy 
plants  of  his  SEEDLING  PANSY  (LYNCOMBE  VALE  RIVAL). 
This  Flower,  both  for  shape  and  decision  of  colour,  is  decidedly 
the  best  light  PANSY  out.    3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

J.  K.  can  recommend  his  HOL*LYUOCK  SEED  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  having  taken  great  care  to  select  from  his 
best  full  and  very  double  Flowers  of  1843  20  distinct  varieties, 
named  to  colour,  which  he  will  forward  to  any  purchaser  post- 
free,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.  The  whole  of 
the  above  are  now  ready  to  send  out. — Bath,  April  12,  1944. 


MAY'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  CINERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cineraria  is  now  ready  to  he 
sent  out  by  jiost,  or  otherwise,  at  5s.  6d.  each,  including  case, 
prepaid.  It  is  confidently  recommended  aa  being  one  of  the 
most  splendid  novelties  that  has  been  olTered  in  Cinerarias  ;  the 
colour  being  a  beautiful  light  sky-blue;  the  flowers  large  and  of 
good  form ;  the  plants  compact,  shrubby,  and  dwarf  in  growth, 

W.  M.  begs  to  state  that  his  descriptive  List,  of  new,  superb 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  on  applicatiou  to  William  May,  Hope 
Nursery,  Bedalc,  Yorkshire. 

W.  M.  also  begs  to  intimate  that  he  cannot  supply  any  more 
Eucharidium  grandtfloriini. 


PELARGONIUMS,   AURICULAS,    CARNATIONS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Claphara  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  ArroiNTAiENT  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  success  he  has  had  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  above  Flowers  at  his  new  Garden  (where  ho  requests  an 
inspection  of  the  quulity  of  his  plants),  lie  can  offer  them  at  very 
moderate  prices.  His  Catalogue  of  PELARGONIUMS,  AURI- 
CULAS, and  NEW  PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application.    The  Trade  supplied. 


CROSS  LANES  NURSERY,  near  BEDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  beg  to  state  thot  they  cua 
still  supply  the  following  Plants,  strong  and  wellcsta- 
bllrthcd  :  — Veronica  spcclosa,  12s.  Qd. ;  TropMolum  nzurcum, 
I2s.  Gd.  ;  Clematis  Sicboldii,  Is.  Gd. ;  Clematis  az-urca  granril- 
llorn,  2fl.  each  J  FucliBlas,  12  of  the  most  approved  and  distinct 
varieties  for  12«.  Gd.,  including  Exonlcnals,  Prince  Albert,  Stan- 
welllana,  Prince  of  Wales,  anil  their  Seedling  "  Conqueror,"  a 
very  fine  variety,  with  long  tube  and  Bepals,  of  a  lino  bright 
Hcorlct,  corolla  salmon  colour;  an  abundant  bloomer. 

A  reference  or  rcmlttauco  from  unknown  corrcspondcnta  18 
respectfully  BoUcituil. 
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SLOUffH  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR, 
CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  DAHLIAS,  1814. 

THOMAS  BROWN  directs  attention  to  his  beautiful 
SEEDLINGS,    particularly    that    unrivalled    light    flower, 

"Lady  St.  Maur,"  the  superiority  of  which  over  every  other 

of  its  clasa  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment.     Strong 

and  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May. 

AuRANTiA  (Spary's)— Orange  buff  j  fine  form  and  petal. 
A  very  desirable  show  flower;  obtained  numerous 
prizes;  3  ft.        .        . 10s  6d 

Alexanher  (Brown's)— Maroon  and  crimson  mottled; 
full  and  constant,  centre,  well  up,  and  a  very  useful 
show  flower;  5  ft 7    6 

Delight  (Brown's)— Cream,  veined  and  tipped  with 
puriile ;  petal  of  fine  substance  and  high  centre;  very 
distinct  to  any  in  cultipation;  4  ft.  .        .        <        ■    7    ^ 

Desirable  (Brown's)— Shaded  buff,  quite  new  in  colour; 
a  good  show  flower;  5  ft. 7    ^ 

LAny  St.  Maur  (Brown's) — White,  delicately  tipped 
with  violet  purple;  very  deep  and  full,  hiph  centre, 
forming  a  beautiful  outline;  tl'.e  petals  are  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge;  habit  of  Perpetual  Grand :  it  is 
decidedly  the  finest  light  flower  ever  offered.  It 
attracted  great  admiration  at  Windsor,  and  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  flower  in  the 
Exhibition  :  4  to  5  ft 10     6 

NuTWiTH  (Brown's)— Bright  crimson  ;  a  fine  open-cupped 

petal,  and  a  good  show  flower  ;  4  f t 7     Q 

Raphael  (Brown's)— Dark  maroon,  beautifully  shaded 
with  light  crimson;  superior  petal,  of  excellent  form:  a 
very  novel  and  striking  vtiriety,  and  will  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  any  stand  ;  4  ft.  10    6 

Rehibrandt  (Brown's)— Dark  purple,  very  round  and 
double,  rising  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  constant  show 
flower.     It  was  very  successfully  exhibited;  3  to  4  ft.    .  10     6 

Emma  Nokr  (Dowding's)— Blush  white,  good  general 
form  and  centre:  a  good  useful  show  flower;  4  ft.        .  10    6 

Essex  Bride  (Turville's)— Delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent petal  and  form  ;  5  ft.      .        .        .        (J20  discount)  10    6 

Lady  Antrobus  (Spary's) — White  and  lilac,  mottled; 
good  form,  constant,  and  very  useful  show  flower  ;  3  fc.  10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's) — Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  pro- 
perties ;  extra  show  flower  ;  4  ft.  .         {no  discount)  10     6 

Standard  of  Pehfection  (Keynes')— Crimson  ;  of  very 
superior  form  ;  4  ft {no  discount)  10    G 

Sir  J.  Stewart  Richardson  (Union)~Brown  ruby,  great 

depth,  and  excellent  show  flower;  4  ft.         {no  discount)  10     6 
T.  B.  lias    also   Selections   of  fine    Carnations,    Picotees,  and 

all  other  Florists'  Flowers;    Plants,    Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,    and 

general  Nursery  Stock. 
A  general  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  with  a  List  of  Superb  New 

Pansies,  to  be  had  on  application. 

LYCESTERU  FORMOSA.— One  dozen  fine  healthy 
seedling  plants  of  this  perfectly  hardy,  fast-growing,  and 
free  flowering  shrub,  so  justly  recommended  for  undergrowth, 
and  food  for  game,  will  be  sent  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  3s.  &d.  It  is 
of  early  habit,  and  must  be  planted  immediately. — Direct  to 
Mr.  Fenn,  24,  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  London. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFlELD.nearUckfleld,  Sussex. 

— New  and  Superb  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 

Camellias,     Greenhouse     and     Herbaceous     Plants,     Hardy 

Climbers,  and  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding. 
XyM.  WOOD  AND   SON  beg  to  inform  their  Friends 

'  '  and  Amateurs  that  a  Catalogue  of  the  above,  together  with 
a  List  of  entirely  New  Roses,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
Gratis,  oq  application  at  the  Nursery,  and  in  London,  of 
Messrs.  WAKNiia  and  Waener,  2S,  Cornhill ;  Mr.  James 
Carter,  23S,  High  Holborn ;  and  at  Edinburgh,  of  Mr.  Robert 
M'Intosh,  13,  Green  Side-street. 

KEYNES'  STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION ; 
DODD'S  ORANGE  SUPERB;  DOWDING'S  EMMA 
NOKE, — Nurserymen  who  can  supply  fine  plants  of  these  first- 
rate  varieties,  the  first  week  in  May,  1844. 


Low  and  Co.,  Clapton 

Hurst  and  M' Mullen",  London 

Nutting,  Cheapsjde,  London 

GlRLiNo,  Stowmarket 

Rendle,  Plymouth 

Foster,  Stroud 

MiTCHELi,,  Maresfield,  Sussex 

LonoE,  Manchester 

Appleby,  York 

Harrison,  York 

Edward,  York 

Watkinson,  Manchester 

Spart,  Hungerfoid 

Pontes",  Plymouth 

Brown,  Slough 


Garrawat",  Bristol 
MiiAD,  Lewisham 
Wheeler,  Warminster 
Heale,  Devizes 
Druaimonh,  Bath 
Grlady,  Bristol 
Maule  and  Co.,  Bristol 
Pince  and  Co.,  Exeter 
Veitch  and  Co.,  Exeter 
Handasyde,  Edinburgh 
MouNTJoy,  Ealing 
WiDNALL,  Cambridge 
Brown  and  ATTWELL.Uxbridg 
Hodges,  Cheltenham 


MESSRS.  W.  ROGERS  &  SON,  Florists,  &c.,  beg 
to  call  particular  attention  to  their  splendid  Seedling 
Fuchsias,  Aquilegia  and  Pansy,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  by  Post,  or  otherwise,  viz.. 


PER  PLANT     S.d. 

Aquilegia  GrandiHora  ..50 
Pansy,  Lord  Vernon     ..50 


PER  PLANT,   s.  d. 

Fuchsia,  Uttoxeter  Beauty  10  6 
,,  ,,  Rival  .  10  6 

„       Pendula  Elegans    5  0 
For   Dr.    Lindley's   opinion,   description,    &c.    see    Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  March  l6th,  Gardeners'  Gazette,  March  23d. 

The  above  will  be  found  indispensable  to  those  intending  to 
compete  for  Prizes. 

Fuchsia  Exoniensis,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d. ;  do.  Rogersiana,  2s.  6d., 
■with  all  the  best  kinds  out. 

GERANIUMS,— Lyne's  Sunrise,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Hamlet; 
Gaskell's  Lady  Sate,  do.  Mars;  Gaines's  Pride  of  Surrey,  do. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  do.  Lady  Sale;  Blackford's  Thunderer, 
do.  Jersey  Maid  ;  Wilson's  Count  d'Orsay  ;  Hancock's  Northern 
Beauty.  The  above  12  splendid  kinds  for  4/.  4s.,  or  any  6  for  2^  los. 

The  above  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'MuLLEN,  G,  Lcadenhall-street,  Loudon. 

W.  R.  &  Sons'  Catalogue  of  Dfihlias,  Pansies,  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Phloxes,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  had,  prepaid,  by 
a  prepaid  application  .-Uttoxeter.  Staffordshire,  April  8.  1844. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 
GREAT     FALL     IN     TURNIP     SEEDS. 

JG.  "WAITE  most  respectfully  begs  to  inforai  the 
■  Country  Trade  that  a  great  fall  lias  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  TURNIP  SEEDS,  and  that  be  can  -supply  all  sorts  considerably 
below  any  otlier  house.  This  his  Caialogues  will  testify,  which 
may  be  had  on  application  at  his  Establishment,  1  and  4,  Eyre- 
street,  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

J.  G.  W.   has   about   300  very  fiue   RIPLEY    SUCCESSION 
PINES,  at  is.  Qd.  per  plant.    Any  person  requiring  50  or  iOO  will 
he  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 
N.B.— Cash,  or  reference  in  London,  is  expected  from  unknown 

correspondents. 

SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUbES. 

J  "WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
he  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the 
Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  near 
Sloan  e- square. 


FLORIST 
TO  HER 


MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN. 


PETUNIA    PUNCTATA. 

W  MILLER  refers  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^ 
•  Ckyo7iicle  to  his  full  advertisement  of  this  beautiful 
flower— just  remarking  that  its  Strong,  Dwarf  habit,  and  Glossy 
Bark  Green  foliage,  contrasted  with  its  Icvely,  large,  spotted 
flowers  (far  surpassing  any  Petunia  yet  out),  render  it  a  desir- 
able objii'Ct  for  any  greenhouse,  and  especially  to  all  Exhibitors. 
He  will  commence  sending  out  the  plants  on  the  22d  inst.,  at 
7s.  M.  each,  packed  in  strong  tin  cases,  to  insure  their  safety,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  post  paid. 

The  following  Nurserymen  have  ordered  plants,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  supply  them  true  : — 


Messrs.    Henderson    and    Co., 

Pine-apple-place,  London 
Low  and  Co.,  Clapham,  London 
Wood    and    Son,     Maresfield, 

Sussex 
Marnock  and  Manley,  Hackney 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter 
Hancock  and  Son,  Durham 
Mounfjoy  and  Son,  Ealing 
Sage  and  Son,  Southampton 
Jeyes  and  Co.,  Northampton 
White  and  Son,  Poole 
Garraway,  Mayes, &  Co.,  Bristol 
Fisher,  Homes,  and  Co.,  near 

Sheffield 
Rogers  and  Son,  Uttoxeter 
Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham 
T.  and  J.  Backhouse,  York 
W.  Catleugh,Sloane-st., Chelsea 
J.  Benton,  Birmingham 
W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth 
S.  Girling,  Stowmarket 
W.  Foster, Stroud, Gloucestersh. 
J.  Hally,  Blrickheath,nr. London 
R.  Henbrey,  Croydon 
R.  Cooper,  Croydon 
Ch.  Van  Gert,  Antwerp 
A.Stewart,  Salthill.nr. Windsor 
H.  Silverlock,  Chichester 

—  Bunney,  Kingsland 
E.  Bartlett,  Sidmouth 
W.  Bell,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire 
T.  Appleby,  York 
J.  Carden,  Westmoreland 
H.  Major,  Leeds 
R.  Glendinning,  Chiswick 

—  Harrison,  Do wnham,  Norfolk 
R.  Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
J.  Smitli,  Datston 
G.  Smith, Hornsey-rd., Islington 
Mrs.  EleDcore,  Dawlish,  Devon- 
shire 

J.  Slater,  Versailles,  France 
J.    Backway,    East    Dereham, 
Norfolk 

fjONDON  Agents. 


M.  Brewer,  London-road,  Cam- 
bridge 
H.  Groom,  Clapham 
J.  Edwards,  New  Bridge-street, 

York 
W.  Gregory,  Cirencester 
W.  Day,  Oxford 
W.  Masters,  Canterbury 
A.  Milan,  Doncaster 
J.  Ingram,  Southampton 
E.  Perkins,  Leamington 
W.  Ivery,  Peckham,  nr.  London 
J.  Cook,  Lnndon-rd., Worcester 
K.  Collaneby,  Tunbridge  Wells 
E.  J.  Lowe,  Leuton,  Notting- 
hamshire 
C.  Noyes,  near  Man  Chester 
W.  Scirving,  Liverpool 
S.  Wain,  Blackley,  Manchester 

5.  prisons,  Brighton 
E.  Henderson,  Wellington-road, 

London 

E.  H.  Fuller,  Worthing 

J.  Webber,  Merrish,  near  Crew- 
kerne 

J.  Kitley,  Bath 

H.  Pope,  Birmingham 

J.  Griffan,  Cowley,  Exeter 

6.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  Wilts. 
W.  White,  Swansea 
W.  Potts,  Shrewsbury 
T.  Lyte,  Isle  of  Man 
W.  Gansall,  Hereford 
T.  Fallen,  Midhurst 
J.  Charl,  Peckham,  Surrey 
Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton 
Jeffries  and  Son,  Ipswich 
J.   and   H.   Haycroft,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork 

T.  Davis  and  Son,  Wavertree, 

near  Liverpool 
Metropolitan  Union 
J.  Frazer,  Lea  Bridge-road 
J.  Chas.  Otley,  Peckham 


Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner, 

28,  Cornhill 
Hurst  and  M'MuUen,  Leaden- 

hall-strect 
Flanagan  and  Sons,  Mansion 

House-street 

***  This  List  will  appear  again  next  week,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Names  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists  who  may  order 
plants.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  April  10. 


Noble  and  Sons,  Fleet-street 
Mr.  Kernan,    Seedsman,  Great 

Russell-street 
Mr.Corstein,  i9A,Davies-street, 

Berkeley. square 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS,  SOLD  BY 
T75TARNER   and    WARNER,    Seedsmen,    No.    28, 


Cornhill,  London. 


Achimenes  rosea  snperba 
Aster,  German,  mLxed    .    0 
Aster,    collection    of    24 

varieties        .        .        .     5 
Balsam,  fine  double  Ca- 
mellia-flowered, mixed     0 
Balsam,  12  splendid  vars.    3 
Briza  gracilis,  new  .     0 

Calceolaria,  saved  from  fine 
named  vars.  .        .     1 

Chorizema  varium  .  .  I 
Cineraria,  from  the  most 

approved  varieties  .  0 
Cockscomb,  giant  scarlet  0 
Dahlia,  choice  varieties  1 
Delphinium  mesolencum  0 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 

new  and  beautiful  .  2 
Fuchsia,  fine  vars.,  mixed  I 
Gaillardia  Wellsiana,  new  0 
Geranium,  fine       .  .    1 

Gesneria  splendens  .     i 

Gladiolus,  new  and  choice  0 
Hibiscus  grandiflora  .  0 
Hollyhocks,  in  24  sorts  5 
Hovea  Celsii  .         .    l 

Tpomcea  rubra  ccerulea  .     1 
,,         bona  nox         .     i 
Iris,  new   var.   from  the 

Cape  .  .  .  .  1 
Jacobea,   double  dark 

mulberry  .  .  .  0 
Larkp.pur,  German,   12 

kinds  .         .         .3 

Lilium  Philadelphicum  1 
„  superbum  .  .  0 
Lisianthus  Russcllianus  2 
Lychnus  fulgens  .  .  1 
Lobelia  ramosa,  splendid  0 
Lupinus,  German  mixed  o 
Martynia  fragrans  .     1 

Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color albo,  new  .  .    1 
Mimulus  Denhamii,  new, 

sweet-scented    .  .    0 

Nemophila    discoidaliSj 
new  black 


2s  0 


1     0 


ffinotlieramacrocarpa  .    Os  fid 
Pentstemon  gentianoides 

splendens    .        .        .06 
Petunia,  from  the  most 

splendid  named  flowers  0    6 
Phlox  Drummondii,  new 

large  crimson      .         .10 
Picotee,  saved  from  the 

finest  English  named 

flowers,  per  packet    .     1    0 
Pink,  from  fine-named 

fiowers      .         .10 
Pink  Indian  dble.  white, 

new  .         .         .     .     0     6 

Paaonia,  8  fine  varieties 

by  name      .        .        .26 
Poppy,  German,  12  distinct 

colours        .        .        .26 
Potentilla  Thomasil 
Primula,  sinensis  rubra 

fimbriata    . 
Salvia,  varieties  mixed 
Scabiosa  elegans,  fine  . 
Schizanthus  .         .     0 

Hookerii,  scarlet  0 


I 


1 


Schizopetalum  Walkerii,  0 
Sileiie  speciosa,  new  .  0 
Stachys  Downesii  .     1 

Stocks,  German,  mixed     0 
Stocks,  new  buff-colrd.,    I 
,,  collection  of  36  vars. 
splendid        .        .        .6 
Sweet  William,  new  dou- 
ble       ....    0 
Tropceolura  Jairattii     .     I 
„  Canariense  0 

Verbena  hybrid      .        .    0 
Viscaria  oculata,  new   .    2 
Walltlower,  chameleon .     0 
Wallflower  German  dble. 
purple  large-flowered, 
new      .        .        .        .     1 
Wallflower  German  dble. 
Mulberry,  large  flow- 
ered, new     .         .         .1 
Zinnia  elegans,  8  varieties  3 


Warner's  Incomparable  Larsfe,  late  Marrow  Peas,  2s.  per 
quart.  Potter's  celebrated  Liquid  Guano,  in  quart  bottles. 
is.  9rf.  each. 

Vegetable.— Turnip-rooted  Chervil,  very  dehcious,  &d.  per 
paper;  Potatoes,,  new  early  American,  a  very  superior  kind,  3s. 
per  peck. 

W.  and  W.  beg  to  refer  their  friends  to  their  list  of  New  and 
Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Han-isoii's  Floricultiiral 
Cabinet,  and  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  and  the  preceding 
months;  also  to  inform  them  they  have  now  ready  a  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  including  all  the  New 
Varieties. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flo\\er-seeds  may  be  had, 
OQ  application  by  post,  as  a  single  letter. 


r^  CHARLWOOD,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Co  vent-gar  den, 
V^  •  begs  to  inform  his  num.erous  Friends  and  the  Public  in 
general,  that  his  Catalogue  of  AMERICAN  SEEDS  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  In  it  will  be  found  Cones  of  Pinus  Douglasi, 
21s.  perdoz.;  likewise,  his  new  General  Catalogue,  contaiping 
all  the  newest  and  most  improved  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds; 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  containing  the  more 
select  and  rare  Sorts. 

He  has  likewise  received  his  annual  importation  of  German 
Stocks,  Asters,  Wall.flnwers,  Carnations,  &c.  &c.  List,  with 
prices,  will  be  found  in  the  Abridgment. 

G.  C.  having  been  many  years  in  the  habit  of  making  mixtures 
of  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  Grasses  for  Pasturage  of  all  descriptions, 
can  supply  the  same  from  24s.  to  36s.  per  Acre ;  or,  in  distinct 
Sorts,  as  may  be  desired.  The  finer  Sorts,  mixed  for  Lawns,  at 
]i-.  M.  per  lb.  Also  Lucerne,  Is,  per  lb.  White  Belgium  Carrot, 
Is.  per  lb.  Altringham  Carrot,  is.  per  lb.  Mangold  Wurzel,  is. 
per  lb.  Yellow  and  Red  Globe  Mangold,  is.  per  lb.  Laing's 
Improved  Swedish  Tuinip,  is.  per  lb.  Skirving's  do.,  do.,  do,. 
Is.  per  lb.  All  other  Sorts  of  Agricultural  Seeds  equally  low,  and 
of  genuine  nuality. 

M.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
MAN  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
Geokob  Sinclair,  Author  of  the  *' Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  25, 000 acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establisliment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  r  •■ 'i^i-Ui-ry  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 

N.B. — Cormack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6rf.  per  quart. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

HENRY  D.  CORMACK,  Seedsman,  &c.  begs  to 
inform  Agriculturists  in  general  that  they  can  be  supplied 
with  every  variety  of  the  Natural  Grasses,  adapted  to  the  soil, 
properly  apportioned  and  combined,  from  his  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  106,  Dean's-gate,  Manchester. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEVVOKTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured   in    Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 

Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dah's 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

TO  GENTLEMENrFL0RISTSrAND"i3tHERS:  ~ 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit  to 
Public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholoraew- 
lane,  on  Thursday.  April  isth,  18-U,  at  12  o'clock,  a  splendid 
assortment  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums  in  bloom,  New  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Pinks,  Heartsease,  and  a  variety  of  other  Flowering 
Plants.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstnne. _^^_^^ 


SPLENDID  COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  ENGLISH  and  SON  have  the  honour  to 
announce  for  SALE  the  WHOLE  COLLECTION  of  OR- 
CHIDACEOUS and  STOVE-PLANTS,  &c,  &c.,  from  the  exten- 
sive Conservatories  of  John  Jakrett,  Esq.,  of  Camerton  Court, 
near  Bath,  which  they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Rooms, 
Milsom-street,  on  Thursday,  May  iGth,  at  Twelve  o'clock, 
punctually. 

In  ofll'eriDg  this  rare  and  beautiful  Collection  the  Auctioneers 
feel  that  any  of  the  usual  superlative  pxpressiohs  in  its  favdur, 
however  well  merited,  would  be  unnecessary  —  the  highly- 
respected  proprietor  having  long  been  well  known  as  a  connois- 
seur of  the  most  liberal  expenditure,  and  of  the  highest  taste  and 
judgment  in  his  selection  and  culture,  adding,  ly  his  extensive 
contributions,  more  highly  than  any  to  the  interest  of  the  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  other  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  obtainingthe  first-class  prizes. 

This  genuine  and  splendid  Collection  comprises  about  200 
ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,includingmany  very  fine  Specimens 
of  CATTLEYA,  in  variety  ;  several  magnificent  ARAUCARIAS 
EXCELSA;  about  500  RARE  STOVE  PLANTS;  and  about  100 
of  the  finest  ERICAS,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  very  choicest  assemblages  of  Floral  varieties  ever 
offered  to  public  competition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  there 
being  not  a  production  among  them  but  would  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  garden  of  any  gentleman  in  the  kingdom. 

Catalogues  are  in  preparation.  Further  particulars  in  next 
Advertisement. 

TO  GHuv\J;,Ks  OF  UKCHiUACL-i:. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
tbey  will  sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great  Room.  30,  King- 
street,  Covent-gardeu,  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  at  12  o'clock, 
the  valuable  collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  the  pro- 
perty of  Valentine  Morris,  Esq.,  of  the  Retreat,  Battersea; 
amongst  them  will  be  found  many  fine  examples  of  the  rare 
varieties  in  the  finest  health  :  they  number  about  200  specimens. 
Maybe  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  of  the  Gardener  on  the  premises,  and  of  Messrs. 
J.  C.  and  S.  Stevens,  33,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS.— A  FINE  COL- 
LECTION OF  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS, 
GERANIUMS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS;  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  MR.  ALEXANDER,  LAMB  FARM, 
KINGSLAND. 

T^O  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  JAMES 
-L  IZOD,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  17,  1844,  at  12  for  1  precisely.— The  Dahlias  comprise 
Perpetual  Grand,  Blue  Bonnet,  Essex  Triumph,  Madeline,  An- 
tagonist, Mrs.  Shelly,  Viciory  of  Sussex,  &c.  The  Fuchsias— 
Exoniensis,  Britannia,  Cormackii,  Champion,  Defiance,  Gem, 
Prince  Albert,  &c.  Carnati('ns—Ma.nin's  Splendid,  Hepworth's 
True  Briton,  Chadwick's  Brilliant,  Bonnie  Bess.  Ge?-a7uums, 
in  all  the  leading  varieties.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale. 
A  Catalogue  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  Mr.  Izod,  2,  Craw- 
ford Court,  Throgmorton  Street.  City. 


PICOTEE  CAPS. 

TO    BE    SOLD,  a   few  dozen  at    9s.  a  dozen,  quite 
new,  and  well  made,  painted  green,  and  zinc  tops.    To  be 
seen,  after  5  o'clock,  at  Mr.  Chaphian's,  near  Holland  Chapel, 

Brixton-road.  ne?tr  Kennington. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  DETACHED. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  very  reasonable,  fit  for 
immediate  occupation,  on  an  eminence,  with  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  views,  and  about  14  acres  of  superior 
Meadow,  Garden,  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Hot  and  Greenhouse, 
Stables,  double  Coachhouse,  S:c.  &c.,  about  4  miles  south  of 
London.  The  House  contains  lofty  Drawing-rooms,  Dining- 
room,  Library,  double  Entrance  Hall,  ample  Bedrooms,  Servants' 
Offices,  &c.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Winstanley,  Paternoster-row j 
or  Messrs.  Barron  &  Cullen,  29,  Bloomsbury-square. 


rpo  BE  SOLD.— A  HIGHLAND  COW.— A  West 
■-L  Highland  Cow,  of  the  purest  Argyleshire  breed.— For 
address,  apply  (if  by  letter  post  paid)  to  B.,  Mr.  Briggs,  27,  Pic- 
cadilly. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  —  ELE- 
MENTARY COURSE  OF  BOTANY. — Professor  LiNDLEY 
will  commence  a  Course  op  Lectures  on  Botany  to  a  Junior 
class,  on  Tuesday,  April  l6. 

"SuBjrxT." — The  distinctioDS  between  the  principal  Natural 
classes  and  orders  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe. 
The  Course  is  adapted  for  persons  comraencing  the  study  of 
Botany.    Fee  21. 
The  Course  to  the  Senior  Class  will  commence  early  in  ftlay. 
■Farther  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 
P.  S,  Carey,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
Tbomas  Grahas:,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Charles  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
April  I,  1844. 

€f)s  €rarlr£ner$»  Chronicle* 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1841. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

jnlcultural         .        .       3p.ir. 

inneean  ■  .        .        8  p.m. 

J,    (■     Society  of  Arts       .        .         8  p  u. 

*(.     Micio»;opical        .        .       8  pm- 


TuasuAT,  April  16  i     ??" 


[Friday,  April  the  19th,  Royal  Institntion,  Mr. 
E.  Solly.—"  On  the  Chemistry  ofVegetation, 
and  its  Application  to  Agriculture."] 

Now  that  the  world  has  been  sufficiently  misled  by 
assertions,  speculations,  or  crotchets,  and  that  money 
enough  has  been  spent  in  looking  for  improvements 
blindfold,  the  value  of  well-conducted  experiments 
is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  importance  of  theory 
in  suggesting  them  to  be  recognised.  We  do,  indeed, 
sometimes  hear  even  now  of  a  man's  trying  to  do 
something  new,  merely  for  the  sake  of  trying ;  and 
cases,  doubtless,  occur  where  chance,  rather  than 
reason,  is  looked  to ;  but  such  instances  are  few,  and 
not  worth  notice.  Good  experiments,  wisely  planned, 
skilfully  conducted,  and  carefully  worked  out,  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  results,  are  now  regarded  as 
the  sheet-anchor  of  improvement,  in  the  all-important 
art  of  cultivation .  The  value  of  such  men  as  Hales 
and  Knight  is  felt,  and  none  but  blockheads  sneer  at 
men  for  spending  their  time  in  experiments,  or  ridicule 
them  because  they  fail.  Success  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  means  of  failure :  if  it  were  otherwise,  experiments 
would  not  be  wanted. 

Great  Britain  is  now  becoming  one  great  scene  of 
such  exertions.  Everybody  interested  in  Gardening 
and  Farming  is  opening  a  little  campaign  of  his  own, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  autumn,  our  letters 
will  give  us  intelligence  of  a  good  many  strong  places 
taken,  and  permanently  occupied.  Our  war  may  be 
Jess  exciting  than  that  of  Algiers,  but  it  will  be  as 
glorious. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  public  establishments  that  the 
public  looks  for  the  initiative,  as  they  call  it,  in  these 
matters;  and  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
is  one,  in  particular,  in  which  they  are  to  be  expected. 
The  last  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  con- 
tains the  details  of  some  of  these  experimental 
inquiries ;  a  report  on  others  is  in  progress ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  G  arden  will  this  season  become  the 
scene  of  new  operations.  In  order  that  the  public 
may  k-now  what  to  inquire  about  at  the  Garden,  or 
that  those  who  wish  to  try  the  same  experiments  for 
themselves  may  do  so,  we  have  obtained  permission 
to  mention  in  our  columns,  from  time  to  time,  the 
principal  trials  that  are  in  progress. 

The  great  experiment  of  the  season  will  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Campbell 
and  others  (see  p.  57),  by  soaking  seed.?  in  various 
chemical  solutions.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Edward 
Solly  has  selected  a  number  of  the  most  important 
common  seed.s,  which  have  been  sown  in  similar  soil, 
after  having  been  steeped  in  various  saline  solutions. 
Some  of  the  seeds  were  sown  without  any  preparation, 
some  were  steeped  in  pure  water  alone,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  steeped  in  solutions  of  different  salts. 
These  experiments  will  show  what  effect  the  various 
steeps  have  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  and  also 
to  what  extent  they  influence  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  plants ;  and  thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  conflicting 
statements  respecting  the  action  of  steeps  will  be 
fairiy  examined.  Mr.  .Solly's  experiments  on  Wheat, 
which  excited  so  much  interest  last  year,  are  again 
repeated  on  the  same  ground.  Each  plot  of  Wheat  is 
manured  with  the  same  simple  manure  as  was  applied 
last  year ;  thus  a  fairer  and  more  correct  result  may 
be  anticipated,  as  the  soil  having  been  to  a  certain 
extent  exhausted  or  weakened  by  last  year's  crop  is  in 
a  better  state  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  each  individual 
manure,  and  it  will  be  seen  whether  simple  saline 
tubstances  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  land  year 
after  year,  if  annually  repeated.  Ground  on  which 
Potatoes  were  grown  last  year  with  saline  manures 
will  this  year  Ijc  cropped  with  liarley,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  influetjcc  which  those  substances 
applied  last  year  to  the  Potato  have  liad  on  the  soil, 
and  how  far  the  I'otato-crop  exhausted  it. 

In  the  Arboretum  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been 

employed  upon  Grans  us  a  top-dressing,  and  upon 

trees  and  shrubs,  in  places  that  are  greatly  run  out. 

Ihis  substance  has  been  administered  in  the  proper- 

Uona  of  ODe  or  two  ounces  to  a  plant  when  removed, 


according  to  the  size,  and  it  has  alsobeen  dug  into  the 
borders  at  about  the  same  rate. 

A  collection  of  crimson  early-flowering  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendrons has  been  planted  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  by  thus  re- 
tarding their  spring  growth  they  may  not  become 
much  hardier  than'they  now  are. 

Some  very  singular  and  unexpected  results  were 
last  year  obtained,  by  increasing  the  daily  rate  of 
growth  of  plants  in  a  hothouse,  as  has  been  reported 
in  the  last  part  of  the  Transactions.  In  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  same  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  the  following 
trial  is  to  be  made : — A  Vine,  a  Fig,  a  Sweet  Willow, 
plants  experimented  with  last  season,  and,  in  addition, 
a  Jerusalem  Artichoke  and  Scarlet  I?unner  have  been 
planted  in  rich  soil  in  front  of  one  of  the  Vineries. 
When  fairly  started  it  is  intended  to  register  their 
respective  growths  during  three  equal  portions  of  the 
24  hours,  the  observations  being  made  at  4.  a.m., 
12  noon,  and  8  p.m. 

Calico  screens,  prepared  with  Whitney's  compo- 
sition, have  been  employed  in  front  of  Wall-trees  for 
protecting  the  blossoms. 

As  manure  for  Onion  crops.  Charcoal-dust  has  been 
applied  at  the  rate  of  IJ  peck  per  rod ;  superphosphate 
of  lime,  at  S  lbs.  per  rod  ;  Potter's  guano  at  3  lbs.  per 
rod  ;  soot  3  lbs.  per  rod  ;  and  a  mixture  of  1  of  salt 
and  two  of  soot,  in  rather  less  quantity  than  that  of  the 
preceding  application. 

A  Vine  border  has  been  covered  with  a  roof  of  black 
asphalte  sheeting,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether, 
by  thus  keeping  off  cold  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
absorbing  heat  on  the  other,  the  Vines  will  be  main- 
tained in  a  more  steady  rate  of  growth.  This  is  also 
done  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  such  a 
material  can  be  substituted  for  hot  stable-dung,  as 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  Mr.  Roberts  and 
others. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Diseases  of 
Plants,  like  those  of  animals,  are  occasionally  epide- 
mi  c,  prevaUing  over  the  vegetation  of  large  districts  ; 
and  the  question  has  been  often  asked — Are  they  con- 
tagions or  infcclioiis  ? — Are  they  propagated  by  matter 
engendered  in  one  individual  and  communicated  to 
another  ?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions; and  we  think  that  the  conclusion  must  be  ar- 
rived at,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  dis- 
eases of  plants  may  be,  likethoseof  animals,produced 
by  contagion. 

Amongst  animals,  diseases  are  engendered  by  the 
application  of  organic  matter  in  three  forms : — 1st, 
that  of  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  itch-mite,  rot- 
worm,  and  the  various  forms  of  epizoa  and  entozoa  ; 
2d,  that  of  vegetables,  as  in  the  fungi  of  scald-head, 
the  confervEe  of  impetigo,  and  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases ;  3d,  that  of  organic  cells,  which  do  not  give 
evidences  of  the  possession  of  a  specific  animal  or  ve- 
getable life,  as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  typhus  fever,  &c. ;  and  it  is  these  diseases 
which  are  most  frequently  epidemic. 

The  same  agents  are  capable  of  producing  diseases 
in  vegetables.  The  attacks  of  the  aphis,  the  scolytus, 
and  other  insects,  are  well  known  as  producing  exten- 
sive destruction  of  herbs  and  trees  over  large  districts ; 
and  the  most  frequent  pestilences  that  desolate  the 
cultivated  plants  of  our  fields  are  produced  by  various 
forms  of  fungi.  The  agency  of  fungi  is  so  great  in 
producing  blights,  that  some  writers  have  been  in- 
clined to  attribute  all  the  diseases  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  not  produced  by  insects,  to  this  cause  ;  and 
the  peculiar  characters  which  the  cells  of  plants  as- 
sume under  disease  have  been  named  as  though  they 
were  so  many  species  of  fungi.  We  are  indebted  to 
linger,  a  German  botanist,  for  having  pointed 
out  this  error,  and  the  real  source  of  the  sup- 
posed forms  of  fungi.  There  is  not,  however, 
any  doubt  that  the  greats  number  of  the  most 
destructive  pests  of  our  fields — as  those  known  by  the 
names  of  smut,  brand,  mildew,  rust,  &c. — are  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  of  fungi 
into  the  tissues  of  the  affected  plants.  With  the  his- 
tory and  nature  of  these,  we  are  happy  to  say  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronide  acquainted,  through  the  able  pen  of  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 

These  cryptogamic  diseases  of  plants  must  be 
regarded  as  contagious,  since  they  are  produced  by 
the  contact  of  one  portion  of  organic  matter  with 
another,  iiut  the  diseased  cells  of  a  vegetable  are 
capable  of  communicating  their  diseased  action  to 
healthy  cells,  just  as  the  cells  from  an  animal  affected 
with  small-pox  are  capable  of  giving  that  disease  to 
another.  If  a  healthy  plant  of  Cactus  be  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  fluid  from  a  plant  affected  with 
'mn'ml  gan;^riiic,  diseaseil  action  will  immediately  com- 
mence, and  extend  more  or  less  rajiidly  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  plant  thus  inoculated;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  some  other  forms  of  vegetable  disease. 
The  kind  of  action  thus  estalplished  is  analo(;ous  to 
tliat  wliich  occurs  when  a  small  quantity  of  ferment 


is  introduced  into  a  saccharine  fluid,  the  consequence 
being  the  impartation  of  a  new  character  to  the  parti- 
cles of  the  fluid,  and  an  entire  change  in  the  relation  of 
its  chemical  constituents.  In  order  that  diseases  may 
be  thus  produced,it  is  notnecessary  that  the  contagious 
matter  be  conveyed  from  one  plant  to  another  in  a 
tangible  form,  but  the  diseased  cells  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  air,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sporules  of  fungi  which  produce  blights. 

In  treating  of  contagious  diseases,  or  those  produced 
by  animals  and  plants,  most  writers  have  paid  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  agent  producing  the  disease, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
plant  attacked.  In  human  beings  it  is  well  known 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  persons  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  contagion  will  take  the  disease  that  it 
is  calculated  to  produce.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  both 
animals  and  plants  a  condition  of  the  tissues  of 
the  individual,  brought  on  by  circumstances,  which 
favours  the  production  of  disease,  and  it  is  alone 
in  our  power  over  this  condition  that  we  can 
expect  to  control  the  visitation  and  destruction  of 
epidemic  diseases.  That  such  a  condition  of  plants 
exists  is,  we  think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  epidemic 
diseases  arising  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi 
do  not  occur  in  the  same  districts  in  following  years, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  more  of 
the  seeds  of  disease, — as  the  ova  of  insects,  the  seeds  of 
fungi,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity  of  crops,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  the  disease,  than  in  years  either 
previous  or  subsequent  to  the  attack.  We  think,  then, 
that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  there  are  con- 
stantly in  the  atmosphere  germs  which  are  capable  of 
producing  disease  in  a  plant,  provided  the  plant  gets 
into  a  condition  to  be  attacked. 

The  circumstances  that  would  produce  such  a  con- 
dition of  a  plant  as  to  render  it  liable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  epidemic  diseases,  are  of  a  general  nature. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  relation  to  moisture, 
the  prevalence  of  unseasonable,  hot  or  cold  weather, 
the  amount  of  light,  and  probably  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  air  and  earth,  are  the  circumstances  which 
act  on  plants  generally,  and  which  may  produce  a 
state  in  which  insects,  fungi,  or  organic  germs,  may 
generate  disease. 

A  more  limited  cause  of  predisposition  to  contagious 
disease  is  the  natural  decay  of  a  plant  or  parts  of  a 
plant.  Thus  we  find  that  the  leaves  are  more  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  fungi  just  before  the  fall  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  become 
most  frequently  gangrenous  when  they  have  attained 
maturity.  Soft  fruits — as  Apples,  Pears,  Oranges, 
Melons,  Grapes,  &c.— are  more  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  disease  the  riper  they  get.  Ripe  fruit  is  aheady 
entering  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  this  process  is 
hastened  by  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  of  fungi 
or  the  cells  of  diseased  tissue. 

Can  the  epidemic  diseases  of  plants  be  averted? 
We  think  in  some  cases  they  may,  and  in  others  very 
much  mitigated.  We.  cannot  control  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  nor  prevent  electrical  accumulations  and 
escapes  ;  but  we  may  act  in  anticipation  of  their 
influence,  and,  if  we  cannot  altogether  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  epidemic  diseases  among  plants,  we  may 
do  much  to  prevent  their  destructive  consequences. 
Plants  which  have  the  most  perfect  health  will  always 
withstand  depressing  or  exciting  influences  best,  and 
the  most  carefully  cultivated  farms  and  gardens  will 
always  be  those  which,  in  the  long  run,  will  suffer 
least  from  blights  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  our  object 
here  to  point  out  the  means  of  keeping  plants  in  a 
healthy  state;  but  we  would  say  to  farmers  and  gar- 
deners—Take all  care  that  your  plants  are  healthy ; 
be  careful  of  stimulating  them  with  heat,  light,  water, 
or  manures  ;  be  equally  careful  of  depriving  them  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  things;  and  guard 
against  poisoning  them  by  noxious  gases  or  improper 
manures;  I'he  influence  of  particular  varieties  of 
plants,  and  the  age  of  them,  in  producing  disease,  we 
shall  discuss  in  a  separate  article. — L.  E. 


FUCHSIAS. 

{Continued  from  Jill gc  212.) 

The  last  Paper  recommended  young  plants  which  are 
found  in  a  defective  state  of  bottom-draioage,  or  in  too 
retentive  a  soil,  to  be  lirst  excited  to  i\  healthy  circulation 
of  moisture,  and  then  to  be  removed  to  48  and  32  pots, 
or  larger  in  proportion  l:o  their  vigour.  Well  established 
plants  in  small  (iOa,  of  the  present  year's  growth,  may  be 
removed  to  24s,  to  be  therein  established  prior  to  receiving 
a  larger  or  (inui  shift. 

A  dilferonce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  fitness  of  pcot 
for  Fuchsias.  lu  the  Natural  Order,  Onagraeea;,  to  which 
the  genua  belongs,  it  is  found,  in  conne.\i5ii  with  other 
genera  characterised  by  requiring  loam  principally  for 
their  growth.  Judging  from  those  plants,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  peat  is  essential,  such  us  Heaths,  ISpacriscs, 
Pultenu:a«,  Dillwynia9,&e.,  itwill  be  found  that  the  habits 
utVast'ructuro  of  the  Fuchsia  are  very  opposite.  Tbereforo 
loum,  with  its  usual  acconipuniments  of  leaf-mould  or  dc- 
compoaed  manure,  may  lie  considered  as  the  most  nnt"'™ 
material  for  the  cultivation  of  Kuchsiaa  iu  pots.  Ino 
fitnesa  of  peat  dependa  upon  the  ronditioua  to  which  their 
growth  ia  Hubjeet,  ond  will  bo  alluded  to  hereafter. 
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That  the  perfect  condition  of  this  genus  depends  upon 
a  partial  exclusion  of  intense  sun-light,  must  be  known  to 
all  who  have  experience  in  its  culture  under  artificial 
means.  If  a  plant  is  placed  in  the  open  ground  where  it 
is  exposed  to  intense  light  for  only  half  the  day,  its  foliitge 
and  flowers  will  be  much  more  perfect  and  healthy  than 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  uointermitting  glare  of  a 
summer's  sun.  Again,  place  two  plants  under  equal  con- 
ditions of  exposure  to  intense  sun-light,  and  give  one  a 
screen  for  a  few  hours  eacli  day,  or  grant  it  but  the  boon 
of  a  gentle  syringing  morning  and  evening,  when  sultry, 
and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  benefit  of  a  partial 
shade  and  cool  atmosphere  "will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  genua,  in  fact,  consists  of  beautiful  under-shrubs,  in 
their  native  country  occupying  at  one  time  the  fore-ground 
of  lofty  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  at  another  gracing 
shady  recesses  and  streams. 

Though  the  general  habit  of  this  favourite  plant  is  such  as 
to  enable  it  to  withstand  exposure  better  than  many  other?, 
it  is  only  on  condition  that  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
equal  to  its  rapid  absorption.  When  properly  treated, 
few  plants  better  deserve  the  characterof  "gross feeders." 
The  essential  conditions  required  for  its  •'  perfection  of 
beauty  "  are  heat,  shade,  and  moisture.  It  is  also  capable, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  assimilating  food  from  materials  in  a 
gross  and  partially-decomposed  state. 

Bottom-heat  is  not  essential  further  than  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  and  humid  atmosphere.  The 
period  from  which  the  present  paper  dates  (March)  is 
one  which  all  who  possess  a  Vinery  or  forcing-house  may 
render  convenient  for  its  earliest  growth.  Where  the 
communication  of  heat  interferes  with  a  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  moisture,  by  the  pipes  or  flue  being  too  near 
the  stage  upon  which  the  plants  are  placed,  the  following 
means  are  efficient  in  this  and  all  similar  cases.  Where 
occasional  excessive  humidity  is  required  for  the  young 
growth  of  plants,  a  platform  of  trellis-work  is  preferable 
to  one  of  slate  or  stone.  Fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
trellis-work  with  Moss  (wedged  in  longitudinally),  and 
over  the  entire  surface  add  a  heavy  layer  of  the  same 
material  (the  latter  having  been  repeatedly  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  or  heavily  watered,  in  order  to  destroy 
slugs,  (Slc.)  ;  over  this  place  inverted  pots  or  pans,  upon 
which  the  plants  are  placed,  their  elevation  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  light  in  front,  or  its  distance 
above. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  material,  place  bricks  flat- 
"ways  at  each  end  across  the  platform,  to  the  elevation 
wished  for,  and  add  a  bead,  or  curb,  on  the  side  next  the 
path  ;  then  fill  up  with  Moss,  as  before  ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  a  neat  appearance,  finish  with  a  surface  of  coarse 
river  sand  or  coarse  gravel.  By  watering  the  surface  of 
these  materials  an  atmosphere  will  be  maintained  sufficiently 
humid  for  Fuchsias,  Calceolaj^s^  Lobelias,  &c.  &c.  to 
luxuriate  in  during  the  early^pring  monlHs^and  capable 
of  counteracting  the  injurious  effect  of  dry,  intense  heat. 
—  William  Wood,  Pine  Apple-place. 
(To  be  continued). 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FIG. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  of  my  friends, 
I  publish  my  mode  of  managing  the  Fig,  for  the  benefit 
of  amateurs  and  young  beginners  ;  and  if  the  following 
simple  rules  are  strictly  attended  to,  I  am  confident  that 
the  result  must  be  abundance  of  delicious  fruit  with  them, 
as  it  has  been  with  me  here,  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
■where  there  is  a  good  Fig-house,  and  many  plants  in  pots. 

The  Fig-wall  here  is  not  extensive  ;  but  I  will  com- 
mence with  it,  as  it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
amateur,  and  those  who  have  little  or  no  glass.  I  have 
tried  several  aspects  for  the  Fig,  but  I  find  the  south-east 
to  be  the  best.  I  have  likewise  tried  several  sorts,  but, 
finding  them  all  inferior  to  the  Nerii,  I  have  discarded  all 
others  from  the  open  wall.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit  is 
sandy  maiden  loam  and  turf  mixed  together,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  over-luxuriance  being  a  great  evil  in 
their  culture.  I  would  advise  all  who  are  about  to  plant 
a  Fig-wall,  to  form  the  borders  about  three  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  deep,  having  a  good  drainage  of  any  rough 
material.  At  the  front  of  this  a  wall  four  inches  and  a 
lialf  thick,  running  parallel  with  the  other,  should  be 
brought  up  to  within :  two  inches  of  the  surface,  the 
intervening  space  being  walled  across,  so  that  each  tree 
may  have  its  own  division.  This  prevents  over  luxuriance, 
and  causes  them  to  fruit  more  freely.  Any  old  trees  that 
are  growing  strong  and  that  do  not  bear  well,  might  have 
their  roots  pruned  back_.  in  autumn,  and  walled  in  as 
above  described.  By  doing  this  early,  it  would  afford  the 
tree  time  to  provide  itself  with  new  feeders ;  and  by  open- 
ing a  trench  in  the  front  of  the  wall,  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  applying  a  pretty  brisk 
lining  of  leaves  and  long  litter  for  a  few  weeks,  it  would 
greatly  assist  the  crop  for  that  season,  and  establish  the 
trees  for  the  following.  Water  occasionally  with  soft 
Tvater,  and  after  the  fruit  has  attained  three-fourths  its 
size,  two  or  three  good  waterings  of  liquid  manure  will 
assist  materially  in  bringing  the  fruit  to  a  larger  size. 

With  regard  to  training,  it  is  of  minor  importance  ;  but 
as  most  people  are  desirous  of  having  a  uniform  system, 
the  accompanying  figure  represents  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Nerii ;  the  other  exhibits  a  mode  of  training  equally  suit- 
able for  the  Fig  against  a  wall.  The  walls  here  are  not 
fined,  and  consequently  the  trees  derive  no  assistance 
from  any  but  solar  heat.  My  system  of  pruning  is  merely 
to  thin  the  branches  where  they  are  too  thick,  and  to 
admit  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  points  of  any  branches 
that  indicate  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  are  pinched  out. 
The  tree  wiU  show  how  young  bearing  wood  is  procured 
when  the  branches  get  too  long,  or  begin  to  have  a  naked 
appearance.  ^What  I  use  for  covering  the  Fig  in  winter 


is  a  double  thickness  of  old  mats,  with  a  little  mulching  ; 
a  wide  coping  on  the  wall  is  very  essential,  and  a  canvas 
covering  drawn  over  tliera  at  night  in  the  early  part  of 
their  growth  is  of  great  benefit  to  them.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  stock,  if  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood  are 
taken  off  in  spring,  and  potted  singly  in  small  pots, 
plunging  them  in  a  warm  Ciicumber-frame,  and  re-potting 
them  two  or  three  times,  they  will  attain  a  large  size  in 
one  summer.  With  these  cuttings,  as  with  the  trees  at 
all  ages,  bottom-beat  and  water  is  everything. 

Fig.  1. 

-v       -^      -^  __  >^ ^"   ^- 


Fig.  1  is  taken  from  a  line  tree  of  Nerii,  at  Hewell.  2  shows 
where  the  long  branches  are  cut  back  to  produce  young  wooil. 
Fig-.  3  is  taken  from  a  fine  tree  that  I  had  the  care  of  many 
years  since,  which  looked  remarkably  well  when  growing  in 
summer.  4  merely  shows  where  the  laterals  are  tied  to  the  old 
wood. 

The  Fig-house — At  this  place  is  a  structure  entirely 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  Fig  ;  it  is  33  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  11  feet  high  at  the  back,  which  is  trellised  with 
wire,  two  inches  from  the  wall.  The  trees  on  this  wall  are  all 
fan-trained  ;  the  roots  are  walled  in,  as  recommended  for  the 
open  wall,  excepting  that  the  spaces  are  narrower,  being  only 
two  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  deep  ;  the  path  leading 
through  the  house  rests  on  this  partition  wall.  Between 
this  path  and  the  front  is  a  border  for  small  standards  and 
circular-trained  trees,  ranging  from  three  to  five  feet  high  ; 
these  are  all  walled  in  with,  rough  stones,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  already  stated  ;  the  sorts  in  this  house  are  the 
Nerii,  brown  Ischia.  large  white  Genoa,  and  one  called 
Kennedy's  Fig,  but  the  greater  part  is  the  Nerii.  I 
generally  prune  them  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  but 
this  is  a  very  trifling  operation  where  they  have  been  pro- 
perly attended  to  in  summer,  being  only  to  cut  out  here  and 
there  a  superfluous  shoot,  or  to  shorten  one  back  to  any 
naked  or  unfurnished  part,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply 
of  young  shoots.  I  then  have  the  whole  forked  over 
between  the  trees,  giving  them  a  good  waterinn;  with  pure 
water.  After  this  is  done  small  fires  are  lighted,  keeping 
the  temperature  at  50"^  Fahr.,  and  syringing  morning  and 
evening  with  tepid  water.  h\t  is  given  plentifully  in  fine 
weather,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  grow,  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  55°,  then  lo  60*^,  and  soon  progressively, 
about  the  same  as  for  Vines.  For  the  first  six  or  seven 
weeks  water  is  given  only  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist,  but  afterwards  more  freely. 

When  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown,  I  commence  water- 
ing freely  every  morning,  and  generally  about  twice  a 
week  with  liquid  manure,  which  I  find  of  great  service. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shools  have  attained  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches  their  points  are  pinched  out ;  this  shoot 
is  what  we  call  the  *'  second  crop  wood  "  for  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  or  autumn,  according  as  the  forcing  was 
commenced  early  or  late.  During  the  growth  of  the 
second  crop  of  fruit  the  tree  produces  a  second  shoot, 
from  three  to  six  inches  long,  which,  when  properly 
ripened,  contains  the  crop  in  the  embryo  state  through 
the  winter  for  the  following  spring.  A  short  time  before 
the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  ripe,  the  watering  overhead  is 
discontinued,  and  abundance  of  air  is  given  ;  when  the 
Nerii  begins  to  ripen,  the  sugar  will  drop  from  the  fruit 
down  the  leaves  like  honey ;  in  short,  the  fruit  of  the 
first  crop  has  considerable  resemblance  to  small  bladders 
of  honey.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  watering  overhead 
is  again  resumed  in  every  part  of  the  house  where  the 
fruit  is  not  approaching  maturity.  The  succession  of 
frviit  in  this  house  generally  lasts  about  four  months.  The 
winter  management  here  is  merely  to  keep  the  borders 
moderately  dry,  and  to  prevent  frost  from  entering.  Where 
bouses  are  about  to  be  heated  with  hot  water,  above  all 
things  have  a  pipe  to  run  under  the  path  at  the  back  in  a 
sort  of  gutter ;  the  pipe  may  be  laid  five  or  six  inches 
under  the  level  of  the  border  ;  this  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  Fig,  even  under  Vines;  with  this  they  bear 
most  abundantly,  and  with  great  certainty.  At  Sir  H.  H. 
Goodrich's,  at  Studley  Castle,'  two  Vineries  were  planted 
at  the  back,  as  above  described;  and,  last  year  having 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  them;  I  was  much  pleased 


with  the  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit  they  produced  ;  and 
Mr.  Dytch,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  these  two 
houses  had  supplied  thern  well  all  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Culture  of  Figs  in  Pots. — Tliose  who  wish  to  force 
Figs  in  pots  should  liave  their  plants  examined  as  early  in 
the  autumn,  or  winter,  as  possible  ;  and  those  plants  that 
have  got  their  roots  much  matted  together  should  have 
them  reduced  and  potted  in  sweet  maiden  loam,  ready  for 
the  spring  forcing  in  January  or  February,  as  they  may 
be  wanted.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  half-spent 
tan  or  leaf  bed,  either  in  a  pit  or  forcing-house.  If 
neither  of  these  can  be  had,  prepare  a  small  bed  of  leaves 
and  manure,  and  place  a  deep  frame  over  it,  plunging  the 
plnnlR  to  such  a  depth  as  to  enable  the  roots  to  have  8'* 
or  10"  more  heat  than  the  tops.  By  doing  this  the  roots 
are  put  in  action  first,  which  causes  the  embryo  fruit  to 
come  forth  in  such  a  strong,  healthy  manner  as  will  ensure 
a  good  crop  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  shown  ;  the  plants  may 
then  be  removed  to  any  forcing. house  where  they  caa 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air, — if  they  can  be  plunged  in 
gentle  heat  so  much  the  better.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Fig,  in  a  growing  state,  is  almost 
an  aquatic,  therefore  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  over  watering,  but  serious  mischief  may  arise  from 
not  attending  to  this  ;  for,  if  ever  the  soil  gets  thoroughly 
dry  when  the  fruit  is  far  advanced,  some  evil  will  be  sure 
to  result  from  it. — /.  Markham,  Hewell  Gardens. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF  GRAPES  IN  POTS. 

{Cimthiued  from  page  213.) 

The  next  consideration  is  the  time  when  you  wish  yonr 
Grapes  to  ripen  ;  tliis  being  ascertained,  it  is  easily  known 
when  forcing  ought  to  commence.  It  may  be  stated  that 
Vines  under  the  above-mentioned  treatment  will  be  ready  for 
forcing  early  in  November,  and  consequently  will  ripen  their 
crop  by  the  end  of  March.  As  the  principal  use  of  Vines 
in  pots  here  are  kept  to  occupy  the  houses  (where  Vines 
are  planted  on  the  outside)  during  the  period  that  they  are 
inactive,  say  from  November  to  May,  those  in  pots  are 
generally  forwarded  in  their  first  stage  in  any  pit  or  house 
whose  temperature  may  happen  to  suit  them,  and,  finally, 
when  the  wood  of  the  permanent  Vines  is  sufficiently 
ripened  to  allow  of  their  being  placed  outside,  the  pots 
are  taken  in  and  arranged  in  their  places  on  shelves 
put  up  for  the  purpose  ;  by  these  means  the  houses  are 
of  far  more  use  than  if  they  remained  empty  nearly  half 
the  year.  However,  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  Vines 
are  to  be  fruited  depends  on  the  kind  of  houses  the  culti- 
vator has  at  his  command  ;  a  flued  pit  answers  well  ;  but 
the  best  description  of  houses  is  that  which  admits  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  pass  through  it  in  the  winter  at  as  near 
right  angles  as  can  be.  Such  a  house,  admitting  considerably 
more  light  during  the  winter  months,  is  much  more  suit- 
able for  such  a  plant  as  the  Vine  than  low  flat  bouses. 
Whatever  the  hotise  is,  if  not  perfectly  ready  for  the  Vines 
when  you  wish  to  begin  forcing,  get  them  placed  in  a  dung 
frame  where  you  can  give  them  a  moist  heat  of  55°,  this 
will  cause  their  buds  to  swell  regularly,  and  prepare  them 
for  their  removal  to  the  fruiting-house,  when  ready,  with- 
out losing  time.  Previous  to  losing  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  the.y  may,  if  thought  advisable,  be  disbudded  oa 
Roberts'  system,  leaving  a  few  more  buds  than  you  want 
bunches  ;  but  one  objection  to  this  system  is,  that  if  by  any 
accident  through  the  winter  the  bud  should  get  injured,  it 
leaves  a  blank  which,  had  the  next  buds  remained,  might 
easily  have  been  supplied. 

The  number  of  bunches  that  may  be  left  on  each  Vine 
will  depend  on  the  soil,  size  of  the  pot,  &c.  When  the  Vines 
are  strong,  and  No.  2  pots  are  used,  I  usually  leave  six  or 
seven  bunches  on  the  Hamburgh,  the  same  on  the  Sweet- 
water, and  one  or  two  more  on  the  Muscadine.     If  the  ; 
Vines  are  not  so   strong,    four   or   five  bunches  on   the  i 
Hamburgh  will   be   sufficient.       It  is   much   better   to  , 
have  rather  fewer  bunches  and  the  berries  fine  and  well  ■ 
coloured,  than  ill-coloured  puny  bunches,  which  always  is  ; 
the  case  when  too  many  are  left  on  the  Vine.     The  Vines 
from  being  placed  in  the  bouse,  presuming  their  buds  to  : 
be   swelled,  must  have  their  temperature  raised  from  55"^ 
fire-heat  to  G5°  when  in  bloom,  and  it  will  be  better  if  this 
heat  by  night  is  never  exceeded;  of  course  on  all  days 
when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  sun-heat,  the  heat  of  the 
house  should  be   raised   5*^  or   10°   by  artificial  means. 
Air  should  be  admitted  by  some  means  or  other  every  day 
early  ;  this  is  of  consequence,  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to  get 
damp  and  their  texture  being  so  extremely  thin,  when  the  , 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds  of  March  act  on  the  foliage,; 
they  often  burn  and  shrivel,  and  consequently  are  unable 
to  swell  off  the  fruit  or  give  it  colour.     During  all  the  time 
the  Vines  are  in  a  fruiting  state,  manure-water  in  some 
shape  or  other  must  be  frequently  given.     Dung-water  is' 
made  of  various  ingredients,  but  in  whatever  way  it  is  made,' 
it  ought  to  ferment  befoFe  using  and  should  be  applied  in  a 
pure  state,  and  at  a  temperature  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  the 
house.     The  draining  from  farm-yards  is  always  good  and 
safe.     I  use  manure-water,  made  by  pouring  nearly  boiling 
water  on  equal  parts  of  sheep  or  deer  dung  and  fresh  horse-  '■ 
droppings ;  this  is  fined  by  a  lump  of  fresh  lime,  is  drawn 
off  clear,  and  when  used  is  diluted  with  equal  parts  ol 
ruin-water.     A  very  weak  solution  of  guano  is  beneficial, 
but  great  caution  is  required  in  using  it.     It  is  astonishing 
during  the   period  of  active  growth,  what  an  immenst 
quantity  of  dung-water  Vines  will  take.     I  have  frequentlj 
watered  them  twice  a  day  with  it,   and  this  I  prefer  t£ 
placing  bottom-pans  or  feeders  under  the  pots,  as  is  oftei 
done.      If  the  dung-water  is  properly  cleared  and  diluted 
it  may  be  given  twice  for  fresh  water  once :  when  th( 
Grapes  are  fully  swelled,  and  beginning  to  colour,  wate 
must  be  more  sparingly  applied,  using  clean  water  only 
The  flavour  of  Grapes  is  often   spoiled  by  being  over; 
watered  when  ripening  their  fruit,  by  the  proper  propor 
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tion  of  carbon  and  water,  which  constitutes  tlie  saccharine 
matter  in  Grapes,  being  destroyed  and  water  formed  in 
excess. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  house  is  wanted  for  other 
purpose*!,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  any  dry  house  or 
rooin,  where  the  Grapea  will  keep  until  wanted. 

The  varieties  I  have  found  best  for  early  forcing 
are,  the  Hamburgh,  Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  Muscadine. 
The  small-berried  varieties,  as  the  Esperione  and  others, 
are  hardly  worth  growing,  compared  with  the  above. 
Muscats,  and  all  tlie  delicate  sorts,  as  the  Frontignan, 
answer  admirably  later  in  the  season,  and  thus  the  ama- 
teur and  those  who  possess  bvU  a  small  extent  of  glass 
may  cultivate  all  the  varieties  of  Grapes  procurable  in 
British  nurseries,  at  but  a  trifling  additional  expense. 

Although  I  have  given  directions  how  to  render  fruit- 
ful Vines  in  one  season,  yet,  when  a  stock  is  once  acquired 
they  may  be  kept  for  years  in  a  fruitful  state,  by  resting 
them  St  alternate  seasons.  Thus  those  plants  which  have 
fruited  in  spring  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  into 
a  border,  where  they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  until 
the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  their 
roots  reduced  in  some  degree,  and  placed  in  pots  again, 
planting  them  deeper  than  they  previously  were  :  they  may 
then  have  the  same  management  as  young  plants,  and 
vrill  make  very  strong  canes  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
I  have  Vines  in  pots  now  in  fruit  that  have  borne  three 
or  four  previous  crops.  Where  the  cultivator  prefers  boxes 
to  pots,  they  may  be  used,  from  14  to  10  inches  square, 
which  will  be  quite  large  enough;  they  can  be  packed  on 
shelves  more  closely  together  than  pots,  and  are  more 
-landy  to  move  about. 

By  the  above  process  Grapes  may  be  procured  by  the 
end  of  March  and  April,  without  interfering  with  those 
planted  outside,  and  I  would  particularly  recommend  its 
adoption  by  amateurs  possessing  small  establishments,  as 
affording  them  a  means  of  prolonging  their  Grape  season  ; 
besides  being  productive  of  gratification  and  pleasure.  It 
is  to  this  class  of  gentlemen  in  particular  that  I  wish  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  be  addressed.  Although  it  would  be  a 
considerable  adddition  to  small  places,  yet  in  the  large 
establishments  at  Tedworth,  under  Mr.  Sanders,  and  at 
Tottenham  Park,  (Mr.  Burns)  it  is  an  essential  feature  in 
their  management,  and  is  followed  with  the  most  complete 
success.  1  imagine  the  credit  of  growing  plants  in  one 
season  and  fruicing  them  the  next  belongs  to  Mr.  Tillans, 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  who  adopted  that  practice  at  Wood- 
chester  Park,  when  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Ducie, — 
John  Spencer,   Gardens,  Bowood, 


FAMILIAR    BOTANY, 

MOKPHOLOGT. — No.  XI, 

Natore,  the  daughter,  ever-chaosiDg:  birth. 
Of  thee  the  Great  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom  ;  is  liis  oracle  supreme ; 

And -he  who  most  consults  her  is  most  wiie 

Lock'Naluie  through,  'tis  ueat  gradation  all. 
Bv  what  minute  degrees  her  scale  ascends  I 
Each  middle  nature  joined  at  each  extreme. 
To  that  above  is  joiu'd,  to  that  beneath. 
Parts  into  parts  reciprocally  shot, 
Abhor  divorce.    What  love  of  union  reigns  ! 

VTe  have  now  taken  a  great  step  in  our  subject.     ^Ve 

have  proved  that  a  leaf  is  a  metamorphosed  cotyledon,  and 

that  a  cotyledon  is  an  imperfect  leaf.     We  have  shown 

that  the  leaf  may  exist  in  two  very  dissimilar  conditions, 

according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  developed  ;  and  it  is 

I  easy  to  conceive  that  it  may  equally  occur  in  any  number 

i  of  other  conditions  ;  as,  in  fact,  is  obviously  the  case  if 

ve  open  our  eyes  wide  enough  to  Inok  into  the  great  field 

'  of  Nature.    Instances  meet  us  at  every  step.    In  the  Scotch 

!  Fir,  for  example,  there  are  two  sorts  of,  leaves  ;  the  first- 

'bom   annually   arc   very   thin,   narrow,    colourless,  and 

periibable,  not  existing  in  a  living  state  more  than  a  few 

I  weeks;  the  next-born  are  stifT,  needle-shaped,  deep-green, 

and  live  for  months  or  years.     The  leaf  of  Grass  is  a 

1 1  thin,  narrow  ribbon  ;  that  of  the  Horse-Chesnut  divides 

•'into  large,  stout  fingers.     Mosses  have  their  foliage  so 

I  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen  without  a  microscope  '  in 

I  Itbc   Fan    Palm-tree  one   leaf  is  large  enough  to  thatch 

[  la   hoDse.     Both  the    Nut-tree  and  the   Sycimore    have 

.  geDerally  green  leaves,  but  the  one  is  sometimes  purple 

r  land  the  other  yellow  ;  while  the  Kail-plant  assumes  the 

(colours  of  lliegaycKt  flowers.     The  l^af  of  the  Beech-tree 

t  becomes  almost  as  dry  us  paper,  that  of  the  House-Leek 

%  :%  as  fleshy  as  an  -•\pple.     The   Oak-tree  has  thin,  tlat 

£  ;.eaf ei,  with    an  upper  and   under  surface;    but   iti  the 

t  StonwTOp  they   are   cylindrical   and.  succulent,  with  no 

t  littinction  of  surface?.     It  is  unnecessory  to  multiply  such 

I*  nstances  ;  those  which  have  been  enunjcrated  suffice  to 

i,  |ihow  that  what  is  called  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  not  to  be 

I  cnown  cither  by  its  uniformity  in   the  same  plant,  or  by 

'  I'.line.  size,  colour,  texture,  solid  figure,  or  any  other 

■  ■■  (jaslities  wltlch  the  multitude  assigns  to  it. 

'lit  then  u  a  leaf?      A  leaf  is  ait.  e.rpannioTi  of  the 

■t'-f  tij a  pianl,   arranged  in  tome  regular  order  as 

'li  f'ther  leaves,  and  e'tlhcr  jiroduchiy,  or  capuhle  of 

'  'ciiig,  a  hud  in  Us  axil  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  angle 

•  it  forms  with  the  stem).     Tliis  being  premised,  I 

next  endeavour  to  show,  not  only  that  many  kindd 

'v^i  error  in  different  plants,  hut  that  the  h-uf  occurs 

onderfully  different  sUtes  in  the  same  plant,  «nd  that 

.  t  ice  irrcgoUriy  varied  aspect  of  vegetation  is  chiefly  owing 

»0l}  that  caase. 

I  "^  as  proceed  in  cor  examination  of  the  garden  Pea, 
'  I  Isiie  because  it  gives  every  one  the  opportunity  of 
^in([  my  observations. 

when  Ihe  setd-lobes  have  bunt  through   the  skin, 

'^tnr.  the  condition  of  the  plumule,  it  will  be  found 

...jji  uc  B«/t,  rather  angular,  and  covered  by  many  minute 


scales  placed  near  together,  but  in  a  regularly  spiral  man- 
ner, and  each  consisting  of  a  tliin  plate  of  cells  expanded 
from  the  surface  of  the  plumule.  These  are  the  be^iinning 
of  new  leaves  ;  they  are  repetitions,  upon  the  surface  of 
tlie  plumule,  of  the  scales  which  appeared  upon  the  embryo 
when  it  v/as  in  process  of  organisation.  By  degrees  the 
plumule  lengthens,  and  gradually  the  tiny  almost  invisible 
scales  will  have  been  transformed  into  verdant  leaves. 
If  we  now  examine  the  stale  of  those  leaves,  we  shall  find 
the  first,  a,  to  be  a  trident-like  scale,  with  a  bud  in  its  axil, 
the  side  lobes  being  anticipations  of  stipules,  and  the 
middle  prong  tlie  beginning  of  a  leaf-stalk — the  plant  is 
young  and  feeble.     The  next  leaf,  b,  is  rather  larger  ;  the 


side  lobes  are  broader  and  a  little  notched  ;  the  middle 
prong  is,  however,  scarcely  changed — the  plant  is  still 
weak,  and  incapable  of  producing  perfect  organs  ;  but 
it  is  stronger.  The  third  leaf,  c, 'shows  a  great 
advance ;  its  stipules  are  perfect ;  the  middle  prong 
has  formed  two  leaflets  at  its  end,  and  has  extended 
itself  beyond  them  into  a  little  bristle,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  a  tendril — the  plant  has  almost  gained 
its  natural  vigour.  At  last,  at  the  fourth  stage,  d, 
the  plant  has  formed  its  perfect  foliage  ;  the  stipules 
are  larger,  the  leaf-stalk  is  complete,  the  leaflets. are 
notched  and  spread  open  to  their  full  eitcni:,  and  the  ten- 
dril is  lengthene^J,  branched,  and  ready  to  cling  to  the  first 
object  that  it  touches  for  support. 

Now,  see  what  metamorphoses  are  these  !  If  you  place 
a  and  d  side  by  side,  you  would  not  believe  them  to  he 
the  same  thing  ;  and  yet  we  have  had  the  plainest  possible 
demonstration  that  the  one  is  the  same  as  the  other  in 
a  different  siate  of  growth  ;  that  the  little  three-pronged 
scale  which  we  hardly  see,  is  as  mucii  a  leaf  as  the  ten- 
drilled  full-grown  organ  placed  above  it.  How  true,  then, 
is  it  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  Nature  always  pro- 
ceeds from  imperfection  to  perfection  ! 

But  the  vigour  which  the  plant  has  acquired  ceases 
with  its  youth.  By  degrees  we  shall  see  it  become  feeble 
again,  unable  to  expand  its  organs  of  growth,  and,  return- 
ing to  its  early  weakness,  producing  scales  for  leaves,  and 
out  of  those  scales  fashioning  its  flowers  and  its  fruit. 


Home  Correspondence, 

Gloxinias. — These  generally  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  tropical  plants,  and  many  persons  who  have 
not  the  convenience  of  a  stove,  have  been  deterred  on  this 
account  from  cultivating  this  lovely  genus.  Gloxinias 
can,  however,  be  cultivated  where  there  is  only  a  green- 
house or  a  frame,  to  greater  perfection  than  when  they 
are  grown  in  a  higher  temperature.  The  Gloxinia  re- 
quires  a  Reason  of  rest  and  another  of  growth;  the  roots 
fihould  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  during  autumn, 
and  continue  so  all  the  winter;  they  shoulti  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  however,  all  at  once,  but  hy  degrees. 
While  they  are  in  this  slate  the  pots  may  he  laid  on  their 
sides  on  a  dry  Bhelf  in  the  greenhouse,  until  February  or 
March,  but  February  is  the  beat  time  for  starting  them. 
In  potting  them  the  eartli  should  be  carefully  shaken  from 
(he  bulbs,  which  should  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  one 
hdlf  decayed  vei^clahle  mould,  and  one  half  good  rich  loam, 
with  (he  addirion  of  a  little  sund  or  charcoal.  The  pots 
should  he  well  dmined.  In  planting,  press  the  roots 
gently  on  the  HUrfjice  of  the  Hoil,  (uul  give  them  no  water 
for  some  time,  us  tin;  moiHtnre  of  the  pot  will  he  sufficient 
for  them  at  first.  After  tlicy  are  all  potted,  remove  them 
to  a  frame  where  the  tcmpernturo  is  about  'iO^,  and 
when  they  have  commenced  growing,  give  them  u  little 


water,  increasing  the  quantity  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
A  little  air  should  he  given  them  in  fine  weather.  By  the 
middle  of  May  they  will  have  attained  a  good  size,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  showing  flowers,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  nothing,  except  proper 
attention  to  watering  them,  is  required.  M^hen  the  plants 
have  done  flowering,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held. It  often  happens,  however,  that  some  of  the 
species  continue  in  a  growing  state  all  winter  ;  for 
instance,  G.  c^ulescens,  which  is  unlike  any  of  the 
others  in  habit  and  manner  of  growth.  The  Gloxinia 
is  readily  increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings  ;  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  very  thinly  as  soon  as  they  are 
gathered,  in  pans  that  are  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  peat  and  sand  ;  the  seeds  should  not  be 
covered  ;  they  may  afterwards  be  placed  in  a  frame  where 
the  temperature  is  about  OU^.  When  they  have  acquired 
one  or  two  leaves  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  and  not  dried  off  until  the  second  year,  as  the  small 
fibres  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  them  to  grow 
vigorously  in  spring.  This  remark  is  also  applicable  to 
young  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  Gloxinias  are  readily 
propagated  even  by  a  single  leaf  pressed  firmly  into  the 
soil,  which  may  be  the  same  as  is  used  for  seeds.  I  have 
struck  them,  but  with  difficulty,  in  bottles  of  water,  in  the 
following  manner  : — Having  detached  a  leaf  from  the  stem 
with  the  bud  entire,  I  immersed  the  leaf -stalk  in  the 
water,  and  placed  the  bottles  in  a  temperature  of  80''.  la 
a  few  days  there  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  a 
curious  protuberance  from  which  the  roots  issued,  which, 
were  extremely  fine  and  delicate.  After  tlie  roots  had 
grown  a  little  the  plants  were  potted  off  in  the  same 
mixture  as  is  mentioned  above  for  seeds.  With  regard  to 
kinds  for  a  private  garden  the  following  may  be 
recommended  :  G.  coccinea,  Ypungii,  Man^lesii,  rubra, 
maxima,  speoiosapSfiiH^candida.  If  the  above  directions 
are  attended  to,  these  beautiful  plants  will  find  their  way 
into  many  gardens  in  which  they  are  at  present  strangers. 
— t/.  Mel.,  Hillsborough. 

The  Forget-me-Not. — There  is  a  litlle  common  plant 
which  grows  in  our  woods  and  adorns  the  banks  of  our 
rivulets,  the  unassuming  beauty  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all;  I  mean  the  common  Myosotis,  or,  to  give  it  its 
more  familiar  and  more  expressive  linglish  name,  the 
Forget-me-Not.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  very  name 
which  tells  of  friendship  and  constancy  in  a  fickle  world  ; 
and  though  Shakspeare  asks  *' What's  in  a  name  ?"  and 
adds,  "  A  Rose  hy  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet," 
yet  there  are  many  of  our  common  plants  which,  if  they 
were  divested  of  their  old  names,  would  with  them  lose  the 
power  which  they  possess  of  calling  up  old  associations, 
to  which  very  much  of  their  interest  in  owing.  But  what 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the  fitness  of  this  plant 
for  bedding  out,  for  planting  in  mf!:-ses  in  the  front  of 
Shrubbery  bordei'S,  and  hiOfe  especially  for  winter  forclHg'. 
It  has  long  been  used  for  bedding  out  at  this  place  with 
the  happiest  effect,  and  where  masses  of  blue  colour  are 
required  few  plants  excel  it.  It  costs  little  trouble,  and 
continues  in  flower  nearly  all  the  summer.  While  the 
almost  countless  varieties  of  Verbena  furnish  us  with  every 
shade  of  red,  plants  of  a  blue  colour  fitted  for  small  beds 
are  scarce.  No  plant  better  repays  the  trouble  of  forcing 
than  this.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  up  the  roots  from 
the  border  where  they  are  growing,  divide  them  into  small 
pieces,  plant  them  five  or  six  in  a  umall  not,  2uu  place 
them  on  a  spare  shelf  in  aoy  house  that  may  happen  to 
be  at  work.  In  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards  they  will 
begin  to  display  their  pretty  little  blue  and  yellow  flovcers, 
which  in  anosegay  greet  us  like  old  friends,  and  by  their 
associations  with  pleasant  rambles,  shady  woods,  and  sunny 
skies,  give  rise  to  pleasurable  sensa:ions  in  the  mind, 
which  are  not  produced  by  the  morij  gaudy  colours  of 
exotics W.  H.  71/.,  Trentham. 

Annoiiances. — About  10  years  ago  a  neighbour  of 
mine  (and  a  very  good  neighbour  he  was)  kept  a  large 
quantity  of  pigs,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their 
way  into  my  nursery,  particularly  on  Sundays.  Whenever 
my  good  neighbour  met  me,  he  alwayg  apologised,  and 
said  he  had  given  strict  orders  to  his  baililf  to  take  care 
the  pigs  did  not  trespass  again.  The  way  in  which  the 
pigs  got  into  the  nursery  was  throug;h  gaps  in  the  hedge 
which  were  mode  by  my  men '*  creeping  "  out  and  in. 
When  I  found  that  I  must  either  lose  my  good  neigh- 
bour's friendship,  or  allow  liis  pigs  to  have  part  of  my 
property,  I  adopted  the  following  plan.  One  day  we  met, 
I  said,  "You  are  just  the  gentleman  whom  I  wished  to  see. 
You  and  I  are  very  good  friends  and  neighbours,  and  also 
our  families  ;  and  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  be  the  first  to 
give  any  offence."  He  answered,  "  If  it  did  not  begin  on 
my  side  it  should  not  on  his."  I  then  informed  him  that 
I  had  sown  some  seed  of  Oaks  and  Hazel,  but  found 
the  mice  so  troublesome, t^that  I  had  put  down  some 
Beans  and  Peas,  which  had  been  steeped  in  arsenic,  and 
if  your  pigs  should  come  and  eat  the  poisoned  material  it 
will  be  no  (ault  of  mine.  My  friend  gave  me  a  look,  but 
made  no  reply.  From  that  time  I  have  never  seen  a  pig 
enter  the  nursery.  If  your  correspondent,  wlio  is 
troubled  with  rabbits,  was  to  crop  some  ground  near  the 
fence  where  they  come  through,  with  Potatoes,  or  have  a 
strip  in  fallow,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  fallow  have 
fl(|uiirt;a  of  choice  Turnips,  &c.,  that  would  be  guarded 
with  hurdles  or  nets  J  and  if  a  tenant  has  a  fancy  lo  put 
down  a  litlle  arsenic  on  a  dewy  evening  on  the  ground  ia 
order  to  kill  slui^a  or  insects,  and  rabbits  come  and  cut  up 
the  food  where  the  fence  was  taken  away,  who  could  help 
it  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  the  rabbits  would  never  como 
again. — ./. 

Dnrahility  of  Oak.— I  beg  to  state  that  the  date  10;15, 

mentioned  by  me  in  a  former  article  on  this  subjciH,  1  havo 

I  since  found,  upon  closu  inapection,  to  be  wrong.     Thu 
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upper  part  of  the  6  is  evidently  worn  off,  as  that  part  of 
the  beaiUj  bein^much  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  decayed, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  date  is  1635. 
From  the  Philosopliical  Transactions,  Vol.  x.,  Part  iii., 
and  p.  1254,  it  appears  that  the  Indian  or  Arabic  charac- 
ters were  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year  1352. 
In  the  same  vol.  are  copies  of  Arabic  numerals  that  were 
taken  from  beams ;  one  from  Ashford,  in  Kent,  is  dated 
1295  ;  another  from  Cambridge  is  dated  1332;  but  these 
are  very  rude  specimens,  with  the  figure  5  inverted  thus  5. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  these  numerals  did  not  get  into 
general  use  until  about  the  16th  century.  The  durability 
of  Oak-timber,  when  felled  in  winter  with  the  hark  on,  is, 
however,  fully  established,  as  the  Oak-beams  of  both  dates 
had  sound  bark  on  them,  and,  consequently,  the  timber 
was  also  sound. —  JV.  BiUington. 

Tlnmberyias. — These  pretty  climbing  plants  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  a  stove.  They  will,  however,  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  a  greeohouse ;  or  even  when  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  border,  during  the  summer  mouths, 
if  the  situation  is  sheltered,  and  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  they  will  flower  well.  In  propagating  those 
that  are  intended  for  planting  out,  take  off  the  lateral 
shoots  when  they  are  of  a  sufficient  length  (which,  if  pos- 
siblcj  should  be  done  in  JIarch,  so  tliat  the  plants  may 
have  attained  a  medium  size  before  they  are  put  out),  pot 
them  in  equal  quantities  of  peat  and  sand,  then  plunge 
them  in  a  hotbed,  and  they  will  strike  root  in  a  week  or 
two.  When  they  are  rooted  pot  them  off  into  small  pots 
filled  with  good  rich  loam  and  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a 
little  sand  ;  then  replace  them  in  the  pit,  or  frame,  until 
the  middle  of  May,  when,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
they  may  then  he  planted  out.  It'  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
good  it  should  be  made  so  ;  and  as  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  they  should  be  trained  to  some  kind  of  support, 
which  may  be  of  any  shape  that  fancy  may  suggest.  If 
the  season  is  dry,  they  should  be  watered  and  syringed. 
About  the  middle  of  October  take  up  the  plants,  with 
good  balls,  repot  ihem,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
After  they  have  been  there  for  a  short  time,  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  stove,  where  they  will  keep  gay  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  T.  alata  has  a  beautiful  effect 
when  it  is  planted  out  on  a  rockwork,  where  the  plant 
appears  in  its  natural  character,  clinging  to  the  various 
projections,  which  it  quickly  covers.—^.  McI.,  Hills- 
borough. 

Suggestions  hi  Manuring. — Taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  and 
AgriculLural  Gazette,  and  in  the  very  various  inquiries 
now  in  progress  as  to  the  food  of  plants,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  whether  sugar  might  not  be  usefully  applied  in 
certain  cases —        , 

The  analysis  of  sujar  I  believe  tobe— of  carbon  .    42-85 
O-fg-en  and  hyclrog;en  57-15 

100  parts. 
Consequently,  it  is,  wholly  composed  of  most  essential 
elements  in  the  growth  of  plants.  Might  it  not  be  well 
deserving  of  experiment  whether  its  practical  effects  as  a 
manure  might  not  be  powerful  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be 
expensive  ;  but  it  might  be  efficacious  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  although  it  might  not  be  applicable  to 
Agriculture  generally — it  might  be  reasonably  applied  to 
certain  purposes  in  Horticulture.  Can  any  one  Say  what 
Meet  uiit^t  l?e  prodiiced  in  the  culture  of  the  Grape  or 
Garden  Red  Beet,  both  d  wl}icl»  cont-iin  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  mutter?  Possibly  it  might  proouC-c  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  Onion.  The  constituent  parts  of 
sugar  justify  the  idea  that  it  might  produce  powerful 
effects  on  vegetation  :  experiment  can  alone  determine, 
and  such  experiments  can  be  so  easily  made,  that  I  should 
presume  to  say  they  were  deserving  of  being  made.  It 
might  be  applied  judiciously  either  in  the  raw  state,  like 
other  concentrated  substances,  or  in  solution.  Possibly  it 
might  be  worth  while,  in  addition  to  the  Vine,  to  make 
such  trials  with  reference  to  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  and 
the  Fig — on  the  principle  that  the  produce  of  plants  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  the  nutriment  they  receive.  Con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the  bark  of  the 
Vine,  might  not  an  experiment  as  to  the  effect  of  silicate 
of  potass  be  deserving  of  being  made  ?  1  admit  that  these 
proposals  are  somewhat  empirical,  but  they  seem  also  to 
have  something  liUe  chemical  principle  for  their  founda- 
tion.— Amateur,  Dublin.  [We  have  ourselves  tried  the 
effect  of  solutions  of  sugar  on  plants,  but  the  result  was 
not  such  as  to  induce  us  to  repeatthe  experiment.  Others, 
however,  may  be  more  fortunate.  Perhaps  by  mixing  it 
with  small  quantities  of  animal  manure,  sugar  might  be 
made  to  act.] 

Miscellaneous. — Sijlvanus  is  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  price  of  Oak-bark,  foreign  and  English, 
in  the  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  London  markets.  He  ob- 
serves that  an  extensive  combination  exists  amongst  the 
tanners  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bark,  and  promises  to 
write  to  us  on  the  subject,  if  we  do  not  take  it  up  our- 
selves. We  believe  that  a  combination  does  exist 
amongst  the  tanners  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bark  ; 
but  we  have  really  no  time  to  devote  to  ferreting  out  these 
abuses  satisfactorily,  although  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
see  the  matter  taken  up  by  *  'Sylvanus,"  or  any  other  party. 

' A  correspondent,  signing  himself  Drewcn,  states  that 

an  effectual  way  of  preventing  Vines  from  bleeding  after 
they  are  pruned  is  to  mix  equal  quantities  of  quicklime 
and  poor  cheese  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  and  work 
all  together  until  they  become  quite  incorporated.  He 
then  directs  that  a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture  should 
be  rubbed  very  hard  into  the  wound,  leaving  a  small  cover- 
ing of  the  cement  on  it.      This,  he  says,  will  stop  a  Vine 

from  bleeding  at  any  time  of  the  year. -We  have  before 

us  some  communications  on  the  quality  of  the  Thomjidd 
Pines ;    but   we    should   be  greatly    obliged   to   known 


correspondents  for  further  information  before  we  publish 
it.  It  is  a  public  question  of  some  importance,  and  we 
are  anxious  for  the  opinions  of  the  best  men  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject. 

St  luctitral  Disease.—'' Dsr  Grew  hegs  to  express  his  wilhng 
acquiescence  m  the  courtenua  suggestion  of  the  Kditor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  therefore  refrains  frpm  any  furtlier 
effort  at  present  cnntroversially  to  establisli  his  opinion  of  the 
essential  dependance  of  functional  upon  structural  dis- 
ease, although  he  tVels  liow  much  ought  to  he  said  under  otiier 
circum.stances  concerning  the  distinction  hetween  "change  of 
condition  and  change  of  structure."  At  the  same  time  he  hegs 
to  express  hi  ^lively  sense  ol  tlieaptness  and  beauty  of  "M.D.'s," 
reasoning,  derived  from  the  presence  of  nerves  and  vessels  of 
nurrition.and  of  function  in  many  organs,  ;il though  i.e  could  not 
feel  the  weigtit  of  his  mechanical  analogies.  He  humbly  con- 
ceives that  that  reasoning  gives  new  strength  to  his  own  opinion, 
which  he  would  be,  nevertheless,  far  from  wishing  to  hold  against 
any  evidence  that  could  approve  itself  to  his  judgment  as  true. 
But  "Der  Greif"  may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  remark  that"  M.  D." 
cannot  have  clearly  understood  the  nature  of  his  oyections  to 
the  mechanical  analogies.  His  position  (defined  now,  not  for  the 
sake  of  controversy,  but  for  the  cause  of  truth;,  is  siinply  this: 
—The  cogs  and  wheels  of  a  mill  form  component  parts  of  an 
engine  which  has  certain  work  to  do;  they  are  framed  out  of 
fixed  material,  and  undergo  no  interstuial  change  excepting 
that  dependent  upon  the  slow  chemiciil  change  of  decay,  and 
they  arefittc-d  for  the  performance  of  thpir  labours  by  this  fixity 
of  atomic  constitution.  The  individual  organs  of  an  animal 
form  component  parts  of  its  integral  frame,  and  have  each  a 
certain  ofhce  to  perform,  but  they  are  kept  in  a  fit  &t;ite  for  its 
performance  by  constant  interstitial  cliange  effected  in  the 
material  of  their  organisation  by  the  absorption  of  effete  material, 
and  by  the  deposit  of  new;  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  their 
functions,  the  healthy  nutrition  of  their  subject  material  is  the 
means  provided  for  the  coniinuance  of  those  functions;  and 
therefore  the  inference  is  perfectly  philosophical,  since  there  can 
be  no  instant  of  theirjieallhy  existence  in  wiiich  atomic  changes 
are  not  effecting  within  their  tissues,  and  since  no  cessation  of 
those  changes  can  take  place  without  occasioning  structural 
derangement  in  that  material  whose  structural  fitness  for  oflice 
requires  continued  change  ;  that  functional  derangement  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  presence  of  some  abnormal,  or  the 
absence  of  some  normal,  change  in  tiie  intimate  constitution  of 
the  material  tissue  of  organisation. 


Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  to  the  Library  and  Herbarium  were 
announced,  including  some  species  of  Algae  from  Cape 
Raceife,  Algoa  Bay,  from  Mr.  Bowerbank.  Read— the 
conclusion  of  the  Paper  commenced  at  the  last  Meeting, 
being  a  "Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fraticose  Rubi, 
arranged  in  Groups,  with  explanatory  remarks  by  Edwin 
Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c."  The  groups  into  which  Mr. 
Lees  unites  the  species  have  been  reported  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
further  details  respecting  Mr.  Lees'  views  on  the  groups, 
species,  and  varieties  of  British  Rubi,  as  they  are  now 
before  the  Botnnical  world  in  the  "London  Catalogue  of 
British  PlantOj"  inst  "uhlishpd  bv  tho  Society.  The 
Paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens:  the 
latter  are  deposited  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Society. 
LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 

Aprill. — Robert   Brown,    Esq.,   in   the   chair.      Dr. 

Donaldson  and  Mr.  Josepii  Exall  were  elected  Fellows 

Mr.  Hugh  Low  presented  to  the  Society  140  species  of 
Australian  plants,  collected  by  Mr,  Drummond  ;  also  a 
collection  of  Proteaceous  plants  from  the  Swan  River. 
Captain  Jones,  M. P.,  presented  to  the  Society  dried  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ulva  calophjila  from  Armagh,  and  the 
Oscillatoria  teruginosa  from  Glasslough. — PrpJj^Fpxlifis 
exhibited  a  species  of  Tulip,  from  Mount  Ida,  found  by 
Capt.  Graves  antJ  Licut.,S,"''att.  The  perianth  was  white, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Tulipa  tricolor,  of  Ledebour  and 
others. — Mr.  Osborne  presented  cones  of  the  Pinus  Aya- 
cahuite,  P.  oocarpa,  P.  filifolia,  P.  pungens,  and  a  capsule 
of  Spathodea  campanulata.-The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
presented  a  monstrous  specimen  of  growth  in  the  branches 
of  the  common  Holly. — A  continuation  of  Mr.  Newport's 
paper  on  the  Myriapoda  chilopoda  was  read.  This  paper 
consisted  of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  Myriapoda,  in  relation  to  the  other  groups  of 
articulate  animals.  The  structure  of  the  segments,  their 
development  in  the  ovum,  the  position  and  character  of 
the  nervous  system,  were  minutely  detailed.  The  number 
of  the  segments  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  head 
of  the  articulata  had  been  variouslyjstated  as  two,  twelve, 
five,  three,  and  seven.  The  author  concluded  that  in  the 
Myriapoda  they  were  eight.  The  foot-jaws  of  the 
Myriapoda  he  demonstrated  to  be  the  analogies  of  the 
mandibles  of  insects. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  1. — Geo,  Newport,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  America,  Signor  Costa,  of  Naples,  Charles  Lu- 
cien  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  were  elected  corre- 
sponding members. — Specimens  of  the  bark  of  the  Elm- 
tree  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stephens,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Hylesinus  varius.  These  markings 
were  smaller,  but  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Scolytus 
destructor. — Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  box  of  Goliath 
beetles  from  the  New  World,  from  Mexico  ;  these  were 
unique,  and  the  first  American  specimens  seen  in  this 
country. — Cases  of  insects  were  exhibited  from  Mr.  Eis- 
dale  Dowiies,  of  Bombay,  accompanied  with  notes  ;  they 
consisted  of  the  larvie  of  a  small  species  of  beetle,  named 
Cassida,  and  several  cocoons  and  perfect  insects  of  a  new 
species  of  moth.  The  cocoons  were  attacked  by  a  spe- 
cies of  the  family  of  Ichneumons.  The  notes  referred 
also  to  the  habits  of  a  species  of  Cercopis,  which  is  called 
the  Cow-ant.  The  author  supposed  that  the  ants,  in 
surrounding  this  insect,  attempted  to  destroy  it ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Cercopis  secretes  from  its  skin  a  saccha- 
rine mai;ter,  of  which  the  ants  are  fond  of  partaking  ;  and 
this  is  why  it  has  the  name  of  Cow-ant.  It  has  also,  in 
addition,  a  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  which  look 
very   like   horns. — A   continuation   of    Mr.    Saunders's 


paper  on  the  Chrysomelidee,  consisting  of  descriptions  of 
the  genus  Prionopleura,  was  read. — A  commuaicatioa 
was  read  from  Captain  Boys,  of  ladia,  accompanied  with, 
drawings  of  a  species  of  Pausus,  and  of  a  small  beetle  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Anthsenus,  which  had  been  found 
living  upon  horse-hair  gloves.— The  secretary  read  a. 
paper,  which  he  had  received  through  Mr.  Horton, 
Loyd,  from  Dr.  Holme,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cos- 
somuss  linearus,  a  small  beetle,  in  black  carbonaceous 
matter  taken  from  a  cavity  in  a  barrow,  near  Man- 
chester. These  insects  were  generally  found  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  Oak-tree;  remains  of 
Oak-wood  were  found  in  the  cavity.  This  paper  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion. — Mr,  Westwood  thought  the 
age  of  the  barrow  must  be  at  least  IGOO  years  ;  he  had  seen 
specimens  of  insects  found  in  a  vase  in  a  tomb  at  Rome^ 
and  also  some  from  a  box  in  a  tomb  from  Egypt.  He 
thought  these  insects  might  have  been  intentionally  bu- 
ried with  the  body  amongst  whose  remains  they  were 
found.— Mr.  Spence  thought  they  must  have  been  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  Oak-wood  which  was  contained  in 
the  barrow;  and  Mr.  Waterhonse  accounted  for  the  pre- 
sence of  insects  in  tombs,  by  supposing  that  they  were 
introduced  unintentionally  with  the  articles  in  which  they 
were  found. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCLETY. 

March  20 — J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,. 
Messrs.  Avery,  Thomas  Callaway,  jun.,  Aikin  and  Orvil,. 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — A  paper  was  read 
by  Edwio  Quekett,  Esq.,  on  the  Structure  of  the  Ligamenti 
of  the  Valves  of  Conchiferous  Mollusca.  The  author  com- 
menced by  stating  that  the  ligament  which  united  the  twO' 
valves  of  the  shell-fish  known  by  the  name  of  Bivalves,, 
was  composed  of  elastic  tissue,  and  that  the  property  of 
elasticity  remained  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  The 
position  of  these  ligaments  is  of  two  kinds  ;  they  are 
placed  either  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of  the  shella- 
which  they  unite  together.  During,  life  the  contraction, 
of  the  adductor  muscle  keeps  the  valves  together,  and 
when  this  is  relaxed  the  shell  opens  by  means  of  the 
ligament.  In  cases  where  the  ligament  is  placed  in  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  its  elasticity  would  produce  the  opening 
of  the  valves,  but  where  the  ligament  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  valves  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  contractile  as  well  as  an  elastic  power.  On 
examining  by  the  microscope  the  texture  of  the  ligaments, 
it  was  found  that  those  existing  in  the  inside  of  the  shell 
presented  a  simple  homogeneous  structure,  whilst  those 
attached  to  the  outside  exhibited  a  fibrous  structure.  The 
fibres  were  of  a  uniform  size,  and  transparent,  and  pre-  : 
seated  a  close  analogy  with  the  structure  of  muscular  ■ 
tissue.  This  structure  was  remarkable,  as  neither  blood- 
vessels nor  nerves  could  be  found  in  it,  and  yet  it  presented 
the  power  of  contractility — ^A  discussion  followed  in. 
which  Dr.  Lankester  stated  that  he  thought  Mr.  Quekett 
had  not  fully  demonstrated  the  contractile  function  of  the 
posterior  ligament.  If  it  were  contractile  it  was  an 
important  fact,  as  this  tissue  was  independent  of  the 
nervous  system. — The  Chairman  stated  his  conviction 
that  nerves  might  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  shell, 
and  influence  the  function  of  the  tissue.  It  was  well 
known  that  vessels  existed  in  the  substance  of  the  shell,  as- 
he  had  demonstrated. 


Irhy  and  Mangles'  Travels  in  ike  Holy  Land, 
I2mo.  Murray. 
A  CHEAP  edii:iGr-  of  this  most  interesting  book,  which  ia 
quite  indispensable  to  those  who  would  atudy  the  Scrip- 
tures critically,  is  indeed  most  welcome,  and  Mr.  Murray 
has  our  thanks  for  introducing  it  into  his  Colonial  and 
Home  Library.  It  is  only  a  week  or  two  since  (p.  199J 
the  question  of  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture  was  dis- 
cussed in  our  pages,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give,  verbatim^ 
the  travellers'  account  of  this  tree  : — 

"^  There  was  one  curious  tree  which  vre  observed  in 
great  numbers,  and  which  bore  a  fruit  in  bunches,  re* 
sembling  in  appearance  the  Currant,  with  the  colour  ol 
the  Plum ;  it  has  a  pleasant  though  strong  aromati( 
taste,  resembling  mustard,  and,  if  taken  in  any  quantity; 
produces  a  similar  irritability  in  the  nose  and  eyes.  Th( 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  same  pungent  flavour  as  th( 
fruit,  though  not  so  strong.  We  think  it  probable  thai 
this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded  to  in  the  parable  0 
the  Mustard-seed,  and  not  the  Mustard-plant,  which  ist( 
be  found  in  the  north  ;  for  although  in  our  journey  fron 
Bysan  to  Adjeloun  we  met  with  the  Mustard-plant  grow 
ing  wild,  as  high  as  our  horses' heads,  still,  being  ai, 
annual,  it  did  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  tree 
whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and  birds  might  easilj 
and  actually  do,  take  shelter  under  its  shadow." 

We  may  add,  that  the  volume  is  full  of  importat 
information  concerning  the  Natural  History  of  tne  Hoi 
Land.  — ■ ° 

The  second  part  of  The  Botany  of  H. M.S.  Sulphv 
(see  p.  70)  is  before  us.  It  is  wholly  occupied  wit 
Californian  plants.  Among  the  more  remarkable  specif 
are  a  new  Fraxinus  (latifolia)  from  San  Francisco,  a  Ma 
tynia  (althoeifolia)  from  the  Bay  of  Magdalena,  and  son 
Ei'iogonums.  The  plates  consist  of  new  genera  ar 
species  described  in  the  text.  We  are  still  without  at 
intimation  of  Mr.  Barclay's  Californian  plants  havh 
been  sent  from  the  British  Museum  for  examinatio 
which,  considering  that  this  work  is  supported  by  G 
vernment  funds,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  circumstan 
that  requires  explanation.  The  public  has  a  right  to  i  1 
quire  how  it  happens  that  an  official  account  of  "  T 
Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Sulphur  "  is  publishei 
without  the  slightest  assistance  from  the  materials  of  tJ 
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botanist  who  was  paid  by  government  for  collecting  them, 
although  those  materials  are  actually  in  the  country.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Hinds,  to  whose  unpaidzeal  the  work  owes 
its  existence,  will  not  be  restrained  by  any  false  delicacy 
from  enlightening  the  public  upon  this  strange  fact. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  "WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Gladiolus  Gan-davevsis.  The  Ghent  Com. fiae:.  (Half. hard// 
peretTfTTiiTy  TrfrfacFK^  Tfiandria  Mdnogj'nia.  — Few  cuUivatoi's 
seem  to  be  aware  of  tlie  great  capabilities  of  the  genus  Gladi- 
olas  for  ornaineotal  purposes,  and  hence  we  coinm(,nly  see  the 
better  species  cramped  into  comparatively  smiiU  pots,  with  a  poor 
soil,  and  reachi  ng  on  ly  half  the  size  and  beauty  which  they  would 
acquire  by  bein^  subjected  to  better  treatment.  It  is  as  border- 
plants,  especially,  tiiat  they  prove  so  peculiarly  showy;  whether 
the  border  be  in  the  open  air.  sheltered  irom  behind,  and  having; 
a  southern  aspect,  or  whether  it  be  in  a  pit  or  frame,  or  low  con- 
servatory. When  planted  out  in  a  free  soil,  they  appear  to  take 
a  new  character,  and  become  objects  of  the  most  beautiful  de- 
Ecriptiou.  G.  Gandavensis,  which  has  probably  received  its  name 
from  having  come  from  Ghent  to  this  country,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  additi'm  to  the  genus.  It  is  evidently  oi  hybrid  extraction, 
and  G.  communis  is  must  likely  one  of  its  parents.  To  that  spe- 
cies, indeed,  it  bears  much  resemblance;  but  has  more  of  the 
open  flowers  of  G.  pudibundus,  with  a  slight  indication  of  its 
tints,  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  certainly  a 
noble  plant,  and  flowers  in  great  abundance,  'io  grow  this 
and  other  Gladioli  favourably,  they  should  be  planted  in  a 
rich  soil,  not  too  much  pulverised,  and  eff'ectively  drained. 
If  kept  in  a  pot,  that  pot  ought  to  be  a  pretty  large  one,  for 
they  will  not  thrive  luxuriantly  when  much  confined  at  the 
roots.  The  fittestsiruation  for  them  is  a  prepared  border  in  apit, 
or  in  front  of  a  plant-house.  Wherever  they  are  put,  however, 
the  bulbs  should  tje  taken  up  yearly,  after  the  leaves  have  decayed, 
and  replanted  abuut  the  n.onth  of  November.  Propagatiun  is 
carried  on  by  separating  the  young  cornis,  at  the  time  of  remov. 
jog  them  from  the  ground;  but  it  is  desirable  to  put  two  or  three 
of  the  old  ones  tosether  in  a  tuft  when  a  fine  specimen  is  wanted. 
i—Peuto/t's  Magazine  uf  Botany. 

Ca31panl'i.a  FitAGiLiS;  var.  HiRsuTA.  Hairy  fragile  EelU 
flower^  I'iier^ceuus  perennial.)  Ciimpanulacere.  Pentandria 
Monogynia.— Of  the  mtiny  lovely  plants  belooging  to  the  genus 
Campanula,  we  hardly  know  one  which  excels  the  present  variety 
in  beauty.  And  yet,  someliow,  it  is  not  an  odjecC  in  which  cul- 
tivators generally  evince  much  interest,  or  wliich  they  grow  to 
anythmg  like  its  attainable  perfection.  The  specimen  now  noticed 
■was  bloomed  in  the  .summer  of  1840,  at  Messrs.  Henderson's, 
Pine-app!e  Place,  where  most  plants  deserving  of  attention  are 
cultivated  with  a  cure  which  is  truly  deligiitlul.  It  had  by  sume 
means  got  tlie  name  of  C.  Carolina,  an  appellation  the  origin  of 
which  we  cannot  trace.  In  a  greenhouse,  however,  the  plant 
was  covering  a  pot  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  with  its  charm- 
ing blosionja,  ubich  were  also  proiusoly  borne  on  some  branches 
that  were  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  In  its  habit  the 
plant  is  very  dense  and  compact,  bearing  a  considerable  number 
of  branches  and  large  flowers,  which  are  more  expanded  and 
star-like  than  thoaeof  most  Campanulas.  Ilisoueol  the  neatest 
of  greenhGuse  ornaments,  and  from  the  soft  btuu  uf  its  pleasing 
flowers,  and  the  bright  green  of  its  foliage,  attracts  most  persons' 
notice.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  ol  developing  this 
beautiful  pidjit's  good  properties,  or  cultivating  it  advantageously, 
unless  it  be  put  in  well-drained  and  porous  earth.  De  Candollw 
observes,  that  it  is  seldom  met  with  Jarther  north  than  41°  of 
latitude  ;  that  it  occupies  the  evergreen  region  of  Italy,  and  even 
extends  Itself  into  the  lower  woodland  region,  as  far  almost  as 
the  upper  limits  of  the  Beech,  or  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  hangs  over  the  face  of  limestone  mcks.  To  adapt 
its  treatment  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  native  Situation,  it  ought 
to  be  grown  in  a  very  suuny  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  it 
gets  little  moisture  except  while  growing.  Tiie  soil  should  be  a 
very  open  loam,  with  a  little  leal-mould,  neither  of  which  must 
be  at  alt  sifted.  A  little  limestone  mixed  with  it,  or  some  piijces 
of  broken  sandstone  will  be  useful,  as  it  is  essential  that  ttie  soil 
be  kept  thoroughly  drained.  In  the  winter  it  needs  hardly  any 
water,  and  a  particularly  dry  position.  An  upper  shelf  in  a  green- 
boase  is  the  beat  place  lur  it  at  all  times,  save  when  it  is  flower- 
iDg'.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  fresh  shoots  taken 
off  in  spring,  and  placed  in  a  trifling  bottom-heat.— Pua-ion'a 
Hagaziite  of  Botany, 
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Messrs.  Chandler's  Nursery,  Vauxkait. — Most  of  the 
imellias  io  the  very  extensive  collection  of  them  at  this 
place  are  now  in  fuil  bloom.  The  multitude  of  large 
dazzling  blossoms  of  various  colours  which  meet  the  e^e 
on  entering  the  house  has  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
Among  the  newer  or  belter  varieties  the  tollowing  are 
well  worthy  of  notice,  and  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  Hcndersonii,  a  well-formed  pink  tlower,  is 
y  double  and  one  of  the  best.  Exiraia  has  large  crimson 
blossoms,  which  are  well  shaped  ;  the  plant  is  an  erect 
grower,  and  requires  more  heat  lo  set  its  llower-buds  than 
most  other  kinds.  Henri  Favre,  a  large  rosy  pink,  is 
■very  double^  and  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Queen  Victoria 
Gt  Pressleyi  is  a  good  red,  having  a  stripe  of  white  up  the 
middle  of  each  petal.  In  the  same  collection  was 
Albertus,  a  Carodtion  variety,  which  having  a  fine 
habit,  and  being  a  profuse  bloomer,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class.  Perfection,  a  small  compact  crimson 
flower,  is  very  round,  und  comes  occasionHlly  striped 
with  white.  Pressleyi  rosea,  is  a  pretty  Carnation  variety. 
Albicans,  a  compact  double  tlower,  is  wliite,*and  delicately 
shaded  with  yellow.  Candidissima  very  much  resembles 
the  old  double  white.  Imbricata  alba,  a  fine  ahowy 
flliety  with  a  good  habit,  has  beautiful  white  blossoms 
that  are  faintly  striped  with  pink.  Among  others  the  old 
Mfltirolia  was  conspicuous  for  its  pretty  fragrant  pink 
blossOfDi;  and  l-'irnbriata  also,  an  old  variety,  was  producing 
its  beaatifally  white-fringed  (lowers  in  abundance.  Mitida 
ii  tatfaer  new  ;  it  has  well-formed  pink  blossoms,  each 
petal  being  finely  stri|ied  with  white.  The  plant  has  a 
;ood  habit,  and  reserubleA  Carswelliana  in  every  respect 
except  in  the  foliage.  On  a  plant  of  Reticulata  were  some 
'^e  showy  blosBomi,  which  are  not  unlike  a  fine  large 
PsODia  bloom,  Fordii  is  a  good  new  double  pink. 
Plorida  ha4  dark  pink  flowers,  which  are  beautiful  when 
ibouthslf-blown.on  uc.;ount  of  their  fine  cup-like  whape. 
Jweelii,  a  variety  of  l-ite  introduction,  bat  well-lormed 
»lossomi,  aod  very  round  petals.  Elei^ans  has  large  bold 
rink  flowers,  which  are  beautilulljr  mottled  with  white. 
Bealeii  is  n  fme-sbaped  crimson  ;  and  Lady  Hume's  Ijlitnlj, 
dlhough  an  old  vaneiy,  U  worthy  of  a  phice,  even  in  a 
imall  collection.  The  Camellia  is  a  plant  ol  easy  cultiva- 
ion ;  the  most  important  point,  alter  it  baa  made  its 


growth  and  the  flower-buds  are  set,  is  to  get  the  young 
wood  well  ripened.  For  this  purpose  the  plants  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors,  about  the  end  of  June,  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  situation,  where  for  six  or  eight  weeks  they 
may  thus  be  exposed  to  increased  light  and  a  free  current 
of  air.  I3y  this  treatment  the  plants  store  up  a  good 
supply  of  highly-elaborated  sap,  which  materially  assists 
their  blooming  the  following  season.  In  a  span-rooted 
house,  near  the  show-house,  a  [)lant  of  Wistaria  sinensis, 
about  45  feet  long,  is  trained  along  the  angle  at  the  top, 
immediately  above  the  passage,  where  its  newly-opened 
and  delicately-perfumed  pendent  blossoms  have  a  fine 
effect.  Here  also,  among  otiier  plants,  Dillwynia  glycini- 
folia  was  producing  its  pretty  small  unassuming  blossoms 
in  abundance.  The  show-house  was  gay  with  Rhododen- 
drons, Acacias,  Azaleas,  occ.  Among  thelatter  wasafine 
specimen  of  A.  Smithii  coccinesj  which  was  covered  with 
its  showy  red  flowers. 

Messrs.  Rolltssoii's  Nursery.,  Tooting At  this  place 

is  a  most  beautiful  plant  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  which 
for  magnitude  of  branches  and  profuseness  of  bloom  I 
imagine  is  scarcely  equalled.  This  plant,  on  entering 
the  Orchidaceous  house,  presents  a  very  grand  and  im- 
posing sight.  It  is  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  covers  a  space 
of  about  20  square  feet  with  its  gracefully  pendent  branches, 
which  are  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  It  is  about  12  years 
old,  and  is  growing  in  peat,  which  is  freely  mixed  with 
crocks.  The  house  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  GO" 
at  night,  which  miglii  be  quoted  as  a  maximum  in  which  this 
beautiful  tribe  of  plants  has  been  most  successfully  culti- 
vated at  this  Nursery,  where  they  grow  as  in  their  native 
habitats.  Another  very  attractive  plant  is  the  Ehalgjiopsis 
amabilis,  which  is  covered  with  delicately  white  showy 
blossoms.  This,  like  the  rest  of  the  plants  which  the  house 
contains,  bears  evidence  of  (he  good  treatment  which  they 
receive.  The  late  Mr.  Rollisson  was  renowned  for  his 
cultivation  of , Heaths,  and  his  sons  bid  fair  to  merit  the 
same  reputation.  This  beautiful  tribe  promises  to  bloom 
very  freely  this  season.  They  are  grown  in  the  Wimble- 
don peat  mixed  with  silver  sand  ;  they  are  at  present  in 
the  Heathhouse,  where  they  are  supplied  daily  with 
abundance  of  air  and  water,  the  principal  care  being  in 
potting  to  give  them  a  soil  which  will  admit  of  free  aod 
rapid  drainage,- — G.  M. 

Miscellaneous, 

Van  Diemen^s  Land. — We  learn  from  the  Launceslori 
Examiner  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Hobarton 
have  been  making  arrangements  with  the  Governor  for 
possession  of  the  Government  Gardens  there.  It  appears 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  laying  out 
buildings  and  works,  and  that  Mr.  W.  Duncan  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  75^.,  with  a  house, 
&c.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  had  been  well 
attended,  and  had  resulted  in  the  addition  of  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  and  28  new  subscribers.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Society  would  receive  some  assistance  from  the  Colonial 
Government  in  aid  of  their  funds,  which  are  low. 

The  Scotch  Fir. — We  extract  the  following  from  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  Dickie  on  the  forest  trees  of  Aberdeenshire, 
published  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  for 
March,  JB-13  :  — '*  Its  distribution  through  Aberdeenshire 
is  very  general,  occurring  near  the  sea  level,  and  reaching 
an  elevation  of  2000  to  2300  feet.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
planted  in  the  low  grounds,  where  it  never  attains  any 
great  size;  and  it  is  only  in  the  forests  of  Mar  and  Ua- 
lachbuie  where  we  meet  with  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
frequently  attaining  large  dimensions.  The  abundant  re- 
mains of  this  species  found  in  peat  mosses,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  show  that  there  must  have  existed 
extensive  forests  where  no  trees  now  grow.  In  the  re- 
ports which  were  received,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two  varieties  of  this  species,  which  are  admitted  by 
some  botanists :  and  so  far  as  my  own  observation  enti- 
tles me  to  express  my  opinion,  1  believe  that  the  redder 
colour  of  the  wood  in  Mr.  Don's  variety  Montana,  is 
merely  accidental,  owing  to  difference  of  soil  and  climate; 
for  examples  occur  in  the  lower  grounds,  of  trees  of  this 
species  yielding  a  pale  wood,  which  is  stated  to  be  equally 
dense  and  valuiihle  with  that  of  the  former."—"  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered  the  average  annual  increase  at 
different  periods  :  —  From  six  trees  nt  Kinmundy  and 
Wardhouse,  40  years  old,  3.4  and  4.8  lines  respectively, 
giving  a  mean  of  4,1  lines  ;  *  five  trees  at  Breda  and 
Huntly  Lodge,  70  years  old,  4.1  and  4.5  respectively, 
giving  a  mean  of  4.3  lines  ;  three  trees,  90  years  old,  at 
Strichen,  give  a  mean  of  3.9  lines;  nine  trees  at  Pitfour, 
Echt,  and  Wardhouse,  100  years  old,  afford  respectively 
2.4,  3.2,  and  2.7  line«,  the  mean  being  2.7G  lines  ;  two 
trees  in  the  forest  of  Balachbuie,  1-0  years,  give  a  mean 
of  2.9  lines.  These  results  have  reference  to  the  diame- 
tiir  at  the  thickept  part.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
correct  ages  of  the  trees  were  stated,  it  would  seem  that 
the  growth  continues  uteady  up  to  70  years,  diminishing 
from  that  period  to  90  ;  the  examples  at  Balnchbuie  are 
no  doubt  very  favourable,  and  hence  the  increase  shown 
by  them  can  scarcely  he  conaidcred  as  generally  happen- 
ing. It  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  treen  measured 
were  the  larf^est  at  each  place,  and  that  the  results  would 
differ  m.-iterially  were  the  calculations  miulc  from  a  num- 
ber of  trees  showing  the  extremes  {iiighc'it  unii  lowest)  nt 
the  same  nge  in  the  same  place." — "  In  invercnuld  forest, 
thi;  age  was  reported  from  IHO  to  .'iOO  years,  and  girths  of 
10  trees  were  given,  the  Hmallest  being  S  ft.  \)  itiH.  at  the 
soil,  and  7  ft.  in  girth  at  4  ft.  The  mean  annual  increase 
cnlctilfiti'd  from  tln-sc  ten  trees,  and  assuming  them  to  be 
IHO  yen r^  old,  would  be  3.3  lin'^s.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  l-irgent  of  theae  far  exceeds  300  years,  as 
frorn   100  to  120  y'lrh.    the   nnniinl  Z'lneH  in   tlie   Kcctinn^ 
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above  recorded  were  so  small  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
trace  them.  The  forester  at  Invercauld  states,  that  *  the 
second  tree  of  natural  Fir  in  Table  1.  at  25  feet  from  the 
soil,  measures  7  feet  3  inches  girth,  the  solid  timber  in  it 
being  160  feet.  Another  measuring  at  the  soil  9  feet  6 
inches,  at  4  feet,  8  feet  2  inches,  and  at  27  feet,  6  feet  9 
inches,  contains  of  solid  timber  150  feet.  Another  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  9  leet  9  inches  ;  at  4  feet,  7  feet ;  at 
10  feet,  it  is  6  feet  2  inches,  with  a  clean  trunk  to  the 
height  uf  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  shooting  up  to  the  entire 
height  of  70  to  80  feet.  This  small  tree  is  only  a  speci- 
men of  hundreds  of  trees  of  the  same  size  around  it.' 
Mr.  Gumming  of  AUanaquoicb,  to  whom  I  am  indebted, 
for  measurements  of  28  of  the  largest  trees  in  Mar  foresc 
says,  '  Most  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  from  200  to  300 
years  old  ;  some  of  them  probably  more.  The  cleanest 
and  straightest  grown  trees  are  generally  found  on  the 
north  sides  of  tlie  hills  ;  the  most  branched,  and,  when 
cut  up,  the  most  knotty,  on  the  south  side.  The  south 
side  of  the  tree  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  most 
branched,  and  the  north  side  least.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  wherever  tall  clean  trees  are  to  be  found,  it 
is  either  when  they  still  stand  comparatively  close  to  each 
other,  or  when  the  ground  bears  evident  marks  of  their 
having  done  so  at  some  period.  Generally  speaking,  ia 
very  old  trees,  those  having  fine  smooth  bark  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  ro'.ten  in  the  heart ;  but  the  quality  of  such 
portions  as  are  not  affected  with  rot,  is  tiner  than  that 
with  rough  bark.'  In  the  7th  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society,  it  is  stated,  that  three  trees  from 
Mar  forest,  one  of  which  had  been  felled  for  three  years, 
another  one  year,  and  the  third  eight  months,  were  tested 
at  Woolwich,  Each  of  the^e  three  trees  was  about  28 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  contained  50  feet  in 
length  of  serviceable  timber,  the  grain  remarkably  clean, 
free  from  knots  and  full  of  turpentine  ;  and  from  the  re- 
sults it  appeared  that  their  strength  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  Fir  submitted  to  experiment,  although  a  specimen 
of  Riga  was  selected  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  of  supe- 
rior quality,  on  purpose  to  form  a  comparison.  The 
forest  of  Mar,  from  which  these  were  brought,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  Earl  of  Fife,  contains  upwards  of  60,000  trees 
of  the  above  description  (the  results  of  these  trials  were 
published  in  1817),  besides  an  immense  number  of  less 
dimensions,  fit  for  various  purposes.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
wood-merchant  here,  informs  me  that  the  best  planted 
trees  of  this  species  occur  at  Aboyne  ;  they  range  from 
80  to  100  years  of  age  ;  many  of  them  contain  from  30 
to  40  cubic  feet ;  and  of  those  on  the  Newhill,  at  the 
same  place,  several  have  from  40  to  80." 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlie  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Now  that  the  plants  are  getting  hold  of  tfie  fresh  soil,  more 
air  may  be  allowed  thera  ;  but  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  the  watering  is  finished,  give  them  a  good  syringing 
overhead.  Be  sparing  of  fire-heat  after  this  time,  even  although 
the  thermometer  is  down  to  55"  in  the  morning.  The  fine  wea- 
ther we  have  lately  experienced— hot  dry  days,  mild  dewy- 
nights,  and  Cool  mornings— might  teach  ns  how  to  regulate  the 
temperature  for  our  house  plants.  The  last  portion  of  the  Ges- 
neras  and  Acliimenes  should  now  be  potted,  as  they  can  hardly 
besafeany  longer  in  their  dry  state;  but  to  have  them  late  in 
September  and  October,  they  must  be  kept  back  till  about  the 
end  01  May  in  .i  cold  pit,  allowing  tht!in  no  more  water  than  wilL 
keep  the  soil  from  being  qnits  dry.  There  is  more  merit  in  re- 
tarding plants  properly  than  there  is  in  lurcing  tliem  into  early 
bloom. 

Conservatory. — If  you  have  plenty  of  room,  and  abundance  of ' 
plwnts  to  keep  up  a  lull  bloom  all  uvcr  this  house,  you  may  dis- 
pense with  shades  or  screens  for  a  few  weeks  yet,  and  your 
plants  will  reap  the  benefit,  but  ihis  is  at  the  expense  of  their 
bloom.  Where  the  supply  of  plants  is  limited,  you  must  make- 
the  best  of  their  hloom  by  slightly  shading  them  on  fine  days, 
althdiigh  it  is  against  young  growths.  See  that  you  have  cut- 
tings of  Pelargonium  alba  multiflora,  and  Jewess,  put  in  now  for 
flowering  next  November  ;  Jewess  is  better  than  Admiral  Na- 
pier for  the  middle  (if  winter.  As  there  will  be  no  want  of  flowers 
from  this  time  until  September  for  this  house,  you  will  have- 
rnoie  time  to  think  of  and  prepare  ynar  winter  stock.  Among 
Roses,  Fulgorie  is  the  best  of  all  the  late  ones  for  flowering  in 
November  and  December ;  it  continues  in  bloom  until  the  forced 
ones  come  in.  Now  is  the  time  to  got  a  reserve  stock  of  young 
Heliotropes  fur  forcing  next  winter;  it  is  also  a  good  time  to  put 
in  cuttings  of  Picotees  lor  forcing  after  Christmas.  In  short,  if 
you  wish  to  have  a  good  stock  of  these  things,  you  must  prepare 
always  six  mouths  ni  auvanca. 

Giecnhiiuse.—Evcry  plant  that  is  intended  for  a  specimen 
should  have  the  best  situation  in  lliis  house,  and  should  be 
turned  rouml  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  the  shoots  should  be 
btopped  from  time  to  time,  and  it  should  have  freedom  on  all 
sides.  Epucriscs  and  spring-Iloweriny  Heaths  will  bear  close 
pruning  after  they  are  done  flowering.  Conaias  that  have  been 
flowering  dnring  winter  should  now  be  rather  close  pruned,, 
and  kept  in  doors  all  summer,  where  they  will  take  the  place  of 
Fuchsias  after  September.  Luculias  that  have  been  at  rest 
since  flowering  are  now  lic;;inningti»  grow  again,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  low  mnlst  atmosphere  till  all  Llie  eyes  break  forth. 
Forcing  tlie  Lueulia  at  this  sttige,  or  even  encouraging  it  to- 
make  an  early  growth,  waslhe  principal  cause  of  failure  on  its- 
first  introdueiiou. 

Fovrivg-pits.—  ln  many  places  these  pits  are  now  n^  full  as  at 
any  former  period.  The  overstock  of  duplicates  and  condemned' 
Bprcimens,  parcelled  out  at  potting  time,  are  put  in  here  lo  seo 
what  flowers  or  cuttings'  they  might  produce  before  they  are 
finally  thrown  away;  but  a  belter  practice  is  to  turn  thcni  out  in 
the  border  to  take  tiieir  chance.  Hcdychiums  to  flower  late  in 
the  summer  may  now  he  started,  and  Qn<ither  crop  of  TubcroseB 
put  In  (or  buccesyinn.  Primuhi  sinensis  for  flowering  from  Sep- 
tember should  now  be  liltlc  stocky  plants  lit  to  bu  planted  out  in 
cold  close  frames  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  more  seeds  of  it 
slinuhl  now  be  Bo\*ri.  Gcsnera  v.ebrina  and  longifolin,  both  tall 
flowcru,  should  now  he  pushed  on  by  all  Ihe  heat  and  moisture 
lit  command.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  the  stools  of 
ChryHaiilhiinuniH,  and  eutliiigs  should  be  put  in  of  those  tliat  ot"o 
Bcarcc— />.  H. 

II. -FLOWER  rjARDEN  AND  SHUUIIBERIES. 
Oiit-iinur  Drjmrlment. 

The  noccsHity  of  utiicl  aiieminn  tu  Uic  watering  of  ncwly- 
planlcd  trccH  and  hhrnlis  cimnut  hi;  too  much  ioMlstcd  upon,  and 
the  walering  should  not  ho  a  mere  wetting  of  the  surfnco  of  the 
soil,  hut  a  thorough  drenching  lo  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  liichcfl. 
Large  EvcrgieeiiH,  moved  eatly  lastiiulumn  with  every  poHHible 
care,  now  indicate  HiiU  they  will  be  no  ornament  throu({liouttl  o 
Hcason;  while  others  moved  alncu  January  arc  frcHhand  liualthy, 
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■which  rather  militates  atjainsit  the  prevailiup:  notion  tliat  autumn 
is  the  best  time  tor  moving;  Everttreens.  Where  the  leaves  are 
become  brown  it  will  be  best  to  reduce  the  head  nf  the  plants,  so 
as  to  make  them  break  again  from  the  old  wood.  Proceed  with  the 
hoeing  and  raking:  of  borders,  andthrow  in  a  little  Mif^nonettc, 
or  Sweet  Alyssum  seed  in  all  bare  places.  The  time  of  a  few 
women  or  boys  will  not  be  uselessly  spent  in  eradicating:  Plan- 
tain  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds  from  the  lawn.  Let  ihem  put 
a  little  salt  in  the  holes  after  the  plants  ate  cut  out.  Attend  to 
mowing  and  sweeping-,  and  keep  every  pqrt  of  the  garden  clean 
and  mat.  In  muwint;  the  American  garden  mulch  the  beds  with 
short  grass,  which  tiot  only  prevents  the  parching  up  of  the  soil, 
but  is  also,  when  decayed,  an  excellent  manure  for  the  plants. 
I  rather  suspect  this  is  the  Macintosli  of  a  "  Moorland  Gardener," 
— at  any  rate  it  is  exceedingly  useful,  both  in  the  flower  and 
kitcheti-gardcn,  in  dry  weather. 

Jloseri/.—My  Chinese  and  Tea-scented  B^se3  which  were 
covered  uu  with  leaves  and  branches  in  the  autumn  are  all  living, 
most  of  them  in  excellent  condition  and  brcHkinE:  away  strong 
and  healthy.  We  shall  now  regulate  them,  pegging  tliem  regu- 
larly over  the  surface  of  tne  beds,  and  then  cover  them  again 
thinly  with  evergreen  branches  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Reserve  Garden.  — Get  in  the  biennial  seeds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bowing  them  iu  drills  9  i-iches  or  a  font  apart,  and  covering  with 
rich  compost.  Stocks,  &c.,  in  the  seed-beds  are  now  becoming 
crowded ;  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  first  shower  to  trans- 
plant them. 

Pits  and  Frames.— The  most  forward  of  Hydrangeas  now  in 
bloom  must  be  hardened  ofl'prenaratory  tobeioe  bedded  out,  and 
stocks  and  otlier  plants  blooming  in  pots  may  now  be  removed 
to  the  flower-garden,  taking  care  to  have  mats  at  hand  to  cover 
them  in  case  of  severe  frost.  Most  of  the  plnnts  for  bedding  out 
may  now  be  removed  to  temporary  pits,  or  placed  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  if  the  pots  are  wanted  a  number  of  the  more 
hardy  may  be  plunged  in  sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  decayed  tan. 
No  time  must  be  lost  in  propagating  Chrysanthemums  if  not 
already  done.  Lennotis  Leonurus  is  a  fine  plant  for  autumn 
blooming,  either  iu  pots  or  planted  out;  it  should  now  be 
increased  by  cuttings.  Can  any  one  favour  me  with  a  few  cut- 
tings of  Verbena  sulphurea  ?— if  so,  send  them  to  the  office  of 
Uiis  paper.— If'.  /'.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  PLOWERS. 

The  Auricula.— The  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant 
would  most  assuredly  "  set"  the  blooms  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Some  varieties,  such  as  Kenynn's  Ringleader,  open  very  slowly, 
and  these,  when  caught  by  fros^,  seldom  expand  well  after.  Thai 
section  of  Auriculas  termed  Stlfs,  with  body  colours  of  purple  of 
various  shades,  &c.  &c.,  do  not  appear  so  su^-ceptible;  tliey  are 
surpassingly  beautiful,  and  merit  general  cultivation.  Continue 
the  directions  previously  given  for  their  management,  and  do  not 
let  seedlings  have  too  much  sun.  Pofyivithuses.—'Within  tlie  last 
few  days  we  have  seen  some  beantifal  seedling  varieties  of  most 
excellent  properties,  which,  when  brought  into  competition,  will 
completely  e.\titiguish  many  of  the  older  sorts.  Good  flowers 
'with  red  grounds  or  body-colour  are  yet  scarce,  Bullock's  Lan- 
cer being  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Seedlings  that  have  been 
raised  in  heat  may  now  be  gradually  hardened.  We  would  advise 
artificial  impretjnation  of  the  flowers  where  cultivators  have  the 
inclination  to  carry  out  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal, 
of  improving  their  breed  nf  Polyanthuses,  but  of  this  interesting 
oppration  more  will  be  said  next  week.  Tulips. — Some  of  the 
earlier  kinds  are  putting  up  their  buds.-  This  is  a  critical  period, 
for  at  this  season  heavy  rain  is  often  succeeded  by  a  frost,  which 
congeals  the  water  retained  by  the  leaves,  and  consequently  the 
future  bloom  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  :>{  ice,  to  its  certain  detriment. 
Some  Florists  draw  out  the  water  with  a  syringe  ;  others,  on 
hands  and  knees,  make  the  circuit  of  their  beds,  blowing  it  out 
with  their  mouths,  heedless  of  their  nose  or  eyes  being  filled  by 
the  experiment ;  at  all  events,  the  moisture  must  be  got  rid  of, 
and  though  the  operation  is  not  very  dignified,  what  will  not  the 
enthusiastic  Florist  do  to  ensure  the  well-being  and  safety  of  his 
favourite  flowers?'  Carnations— Ought  all  to  be  in  their  bloom- 
ing pots  ;  every  day  deferred  is  throwing  a  chance  away  ;  yet  we 
fear  that  many  layers  have  yet  to  be  planted,  and,  when  coming 
from  a  distance,  in  many  cases  with  but  little  soil  to  their  roots, 
it  certainly  canoot  be  expected  that  they  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  thdbe  which  have  been  established  in  the  autumn.  Ama- 
teurs, I  trust,  will  see  the  propriety  of  getting  in  their  stock  for 
blooming  when  the  layers  are  ready,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year.  Pinks— Are  on  the  move,  and  must  be  attended  to ;  these, 
when  planted  in  the  spring,  seldom  lace  well. — J.  F.  W, 
IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — If  the  bottom-beat  keeps  of  a  proper  degree,  the 
principal  things  tii  be  attended  to  (or  a  few  weeks  to  come  are, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  pits,  to  ihc 
admission  of  fic^h  air  to  the  plants  at  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, find  frequently  to  examine  the  plants  to  see  if  they 
require  water.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  refresh  the 
plants  not  in  blrom  with  a  sprinkling  of  soft  tepid  water  through 
a  fine  rose.  If  the  thermnmcier  rani^-'^s  from  57°  to  60°  where  the 
young  slock  is  growing,  it  will  be  safiicient.  Much  air  in  warm 
■weather  will  be  necessary  for  tliese,  to  induce  a  stout  and  com- 
pact habit  of  growth. 

Vineries. — During  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes  in  the  early 
house,  the  red  spider,  if  not  checked,  will  increase  rapidly.  Vi/ash 
the  pipes  or  flues  with  whitewash  into  which  sulphur  has  been 
stirred;  and  in  clear  wenther  shut  ui>  early,  that  less  fire-lieat 
may  be  required.  Do  not  rolax  In  inaiiitainin?  a  gentle  heat 
in  the  outside  borders,  by  adding  some  fresh  litter.  Ce  assi- 
duous in  your  attention  to  the  Vines  in  the  succession  houses. 
The  late  houses  require  much  air  and  frequent  syringings  this 
warm  weather. 

Peach- hiius''. — Where  there  are  large  and  long-established 
trees  in  the  Peach-house,  the  moisture  is  rapidly  ab-orbed  in 
such  weather  as  we  now  have,  and  nttcntion  to  giving  thorough 
waterings  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  present  crop,  and  the 
formation  of  wood  for  another  year.  For  watering  and  syringing 
use  soft  water,  of  a  temperature  from  05°  or  70°.  After  the 
stoning  process  is  over,  the  fruit,  if  too  thick,  should  be  thinned. 

Cheny-ftnusfi.  —  Vtanii'^  the  ripening  nf  the  fruit,  when  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  buth  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
diminished,  insccs  will  increase  rapidly.  Take  means  to  eradi- 
cate them  immediately  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  supply 
the  trees  with  water  snfticient  fur  tlieir  health. 

5(r(Ji(i/^(r?")-j(;s.— Endeavour  to  keep  these  free  from  insects,  by 
fumigating  and  syringing,  till  the  fruit  beirius  to  ripen,  as  these 
means  cannot  afterwards  be  put  in  priictice  without  injury  to  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  plants  that  have  done  fruiting  m;iy  be 
planted  out,  to  furnish  early  runners  for  potting— choosing  a 
warm  situation,  where  the  soil  is  soniewliat  strong  and  rich. 

,1/e/ons.— Attend  particularly  to  the  advancing  shoots,  and 
heepthemat  such  a  distance  apart  as  will  allow  tlic  leaves  to 
expand  without  shading  eacli  other.  The  laterals  must  be  cut 
away  to  a  few  of  the  best  situated  for  bearers.  Continue  to  add 
soil  to  the  hills  or  ridges  as  the  roots  advance.  The  Melon-plants 
put  out  early,  may  now  have  the  whole  of  the  soil  put  into  the 
pit  or  frame,  pressing  it  firmly  down  if  it  is  dry.  Sow  some  seed 
for  successional  crops. — G.F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Newly  Planted  Trees  will  require  to  be  well  watered  in  this  dry 
weather,  and  afterwards  mulched,  using  in  general  cases,  dry 
litter  in  preference  to  short  manure,  as  the  latter  will  be  apt  to 
make  the  tree  grow  too  rampant.  The  season  has  as  yet  been 
■very  favourable  for  Apricts  and  Peaches,  setting  their  fruit. 
Both  will  now  need  partial  disbudding,  removing  only  a  few 
shoots  at  a  time,  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  may  not  be  checked. 
Pick  out  the  points  of  strong  shoots,  which  will  ensure  healthy 
bearing  wood.  I  make  a  point  of  savinc  carefully  every  twig  of 
a  Peach  tree  1  remove  at  this  season,  as  I  find  a  de  :oclion  of  them 
after  being  bruised,  hotter  for  cleaning  the  trees  of  green-fly, 
&c.,  than  any  application  of  snuff  dusting-,  tobacco  bmoking,  or 
mud  daubing. 


Beans  imd  Peas. — Alter  sowing,  soak  the  drills  with  water  be- 
fore covering  the  seed.  After  filling  up  the  drills,  spread  dry 
earth  over  the  rows,  which  will  pre  vent  the  moisture  evaporating. 
Sow  Souo^s  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use;  Lettuces,  of  sorts 
for  succession  ;  Granges'' Caufijlowr  Broccoli,  to  succeed  the  au- 
t'mm  Cauliflower;  Millfr's  Lute  W/iile  Broccili,  to  supply  the 
table  before  the  earliest  Cauliflower  comes  in  in  Miy.  Tliis  last 
variety,  from  its  great  usefulness,  and  dwarf  coraiiact  growth, 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  IHushi-ooj/is.—yiake  beds  for 
summer  produce.  Choose  the  coolest  situation  you  can  find;  if 
underground  so  much  the  better.  In  answer  to  "  J.  P.,"  sweep 
ofTany  spawn  that  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  ;i  broom, 
or  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  no  difiioulty  if 
the  beds  are  as  hard  and  smooth  on  the  surface  as  they  ought  to 
be.  ltmttine.—M»ke  fresh  beds  for  Cucumbers— much  fermenting 
material  will  not  now  be  wanted;  prick  ont  Celery,  sow  for  the 
last  crop  :  pot  Capsicums  and  Tomatoes,  water  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  &c. ;  watch  your  chance  of  a  shower  for  transplanting; 
layout  paths  for  walking  on  round  the  various  quarters;  hoe 
and  rake  borders,  and  get  the  main  walks  put  in  good  order  for 
the  season. — H.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods.— In  this  department  there  is  nothing  particular  to 
recommenu.hut  what  has  been  said  previously  ;  until  the  felling 
nfOaks  and  other  trees  of  which  bark  is  required  commences. 
Felling  and  peeling  should  bo  commenced  as  soon  as  the  sap 
flows  freely,  which  circumstance  should  be  carelully  attended  to, 
as  it  is  the  best  season  for  such  work. 

Cnppice.—The  cutting  of  all  poles,  rods,  S^c,  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  convenient  before  the  peeling  of  Oak-poles 
commences  ;  take  great  care  to  have  the  fences  in  good  repair  so 
as  to  keep  out  sheep  and  cattle. 

Yonng  Plantations.— The  thinning  of  young  plantations  it  is 
presumed  is  now  nearly  completed  for  this  season,  except  where 
young  Larches  are  felled  for  the  bark,  the  fnlling  and  peeling  of 
which  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  bark  will  separate 
freely.  All  newly-planted  trees  should  be  caiefully  attended  to 
now,  fastening  them  well  at  the  roots  to  prevent  them  from 
blowing  about. 

litidge.-Hnu's, — The  fastening  of  any  newly-planted  trees  should 
be  cireiuUy  attended  to,  as  it  tends  much  to  their. success. 

Nursery  TForA'.  — Continue  to  sow  Nuts,  seeds,  kernels,  &c.,  and 
plant  in  rows  all  seedlings  and  other  smalt  plants  as  soOn  as  pos- 
sible. Be  sure  not  to  let  the  roots  eet  dry  during  the  operation ; 
endeavour  to  preserve  carefully  the  newly-sown  seeds,  Nuts, 
kernels,  &c.,  from  birds  and  mice,— IF.  B. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  15th,  1040, 
andEOth,  18-13— iheim.  70''  ;  and  tl>e  lowest  on  the  19th,  J83U— iharm.  2d'=.] 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bep.s.—Wox  may  see  Wildinan's  Mahoijaiiy  Hive  at  Milton's, 
No.  10,  Great  Marylebone-street,  or  at  Neighbour  and  Son's, 
0.\ ford-street,  London.— IF.  S. A  L«(///.— Nutt's  hive  cer- 
tainly does  not  prevent  swarming,  nor  does  any  other  hive 
made  of  any  material  of  the  hkc  dimensions.  The  principal 
causes  of  Bees  swarming  arc,  an  over-crowded  population, 
and  oftentimes  poverty,  with  a  prospect  of  Itnyal  progeny 
succeerting  the  departure  of  U  e  parent  Queen.  Decs  are  known 
to  have  been  kept  in  a  colony  of  boxes  for  12  years  without 
swarming  ;  but  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  that.  A  prolific 
Queen,  and  a  good  situation,  with  almost  any  sized  hive,  is 
favourable  to  swarming;  but  if  sufficient  space  is  given  to  the 
stock  liive  very  early  in  spring,  with  suitable  inducements 
to  enter,  and  wiiere  the  combs  can  be  attached  near  tlie  body 
of  the  Eees,  it  is  a  means  of  preventing  ;swarming.  All  small 
flights  should  be  returned  to  the  parent  stock  unless  in  very 
favourable  situations,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  stocks.— It'.  Savage,  Stvaffham. 

C.^LCKOLAKIAS.— /I  Reader.—M  you  m)w  well-ripened  seeds  of 
these  in  pots  or  pan;;,  filled  with  soil  of  a  light  nature,  and 
press  the  seeds  gently  into  the  soil,  without  covering  them 
with  mould,  they  will  vegetate  quickly.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  watered  with  a  waterinar-pot  having  a 
very  fine  rose.  We  have  seeti  trellises  used  on  llued  walls  out 
of  doors,  opposite  the  fur.iaces,  where  the  trees  are  liahleto  be 
injured  by  the  heat  j  but  never  over  tlic  whole  wall. t—iios;j(7w. 
— As  your  terms  are  limited,  and  the  price  of  flowers  frcfiuciitly 
depends  upon  the  stock  a  seller  has  ou  hand,  your  best  |J|n  is 
to  write  to  a  respectable  Florist,  staling  your  terms,  aiul  get 
him  to  send  you  tlie  bc^t  he  can  afford  at  the  price.* 

Camkllias.— Wos?Ji^s.— If  in  vigorous  health,  let  their  roots 
alone  for  the  present,  and  repot  them  ne.\t  year,  when  they  are 
about  to  grow  again.  Keep  the  plants  in-doors  duruig  all  the 
growing  period,  and  when  their  wood  is  made,  turn  them  out 
of  doors  in  a  sheltered  sunny  place  during  the  summer.  If  you 
keep  them  too  much  in  theshade,  they  will  not  form  dower-buds 

abundantly. J.  W.—Vor  grafting  these,  well-rii)ened  young 

shnots  should  be  taken,  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  grow, 
and  before  the  buds  are  far  advanced.  Tiiey  should  be  worked 
upon  healthy  young  stocks,  which  should  afterwards  be  placed 
under  hand. glasses  in  a  stove  or  forcing-house,  where  a  tenuper- 
ature  of  from  60°  to  70°  is  kept  up.  Whip-gralting,  without  the 
tongue,  is  perhaps  the  best  method  ;  and  it  is  advisable  to 
retain  a  few  leaves  on  the  stnck  above  the  graft,  in  order  to 
draw  uj)  the  sap.  The  Single  Red  makes  ihe  best  stock,  as  it 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  Orange-trees  may  be  grafted  in 
nearly  the  same  way  ;  but  if  alittle  bottom-heat  can  be  given 
them,  so  much  the  hetter.t 

CuRiiANTs.— Tf/ro.— We  should  think  that  calico,  pmperly  pre- 
pared with  Whitney's  composition,  and  put  over  your  Currant, 
bushes,  would  protect  their  blossom?,  and  help  to  ripen  their 
fruit  earlier.! 

Fountain's.— r.  J.  il/.^.— Upon  further  consideration  we  see 
that  there  is  nn  describing  the  contrivances  for  jets,  and  we 
have  no  woodcuts  ready.  You  had  therefore  better  apply  to 
some  engineer  for  patterns,  or  consult  the  "  Revue  Horticole,'' 


last  Number  for  liii,  which  any  French  bookaeller  can  procure 
for  a  trifle. 
Fuchsias.— flAorfon. —Asandy  pulverised  tnrfyloam  is  the  best 
fnr  the  first  potting  J  where  this  can  be  obtained,  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  proportion  of  sand  is  enough;  but  in  heavy  loam, 
one-fourth  is  requisite.     The  above  distinction  in  loam  is  a 

necessary  one   iu   cultivation   generally.    W.  W. A    Young 

Beginner.— '&en A  a.  fresh  specimen  of  the  Fuchsia. G.— We 

believe  the  following  :— Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  Epps'  Kentish 
Bride,  Staudish's  Colossus,  Bell's  Decora,  aud  YoueU's  Queen 
Victoria.* 
TiKATiN'o.— j4  Con.'itant  Subscriber,  il/^cc^es^eW —Certainly. 
iBiSK  Yi;w.—U.  A'.  .V.,b'.— We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  all  the 

plants  of  the  Irish  Yew  originated  at  Florence  Court. I 
Manure.— .reremiff/j.— The  fluid  in  your  tank  is  of  great  value; 
but  it  should  have  some  water  added  to  it,  say  one  third  part, 
and  then  be  well  fenneated.  Afterwards,  it  mav  be  employed 
as  liquid  manure,  and  will  be  found  excellent.  Before  using  it, 
try  its  strength  by  pouring  a  little  over  some  young  leaves  :  if 
it  burns  them,  it  is  too  strong,  and  must  have  water  added  to 
it.    It  is  not  the  ammonia  alone  that  gives  this  fluid  its  value  ;     • 

there  are  many  other  valuable  constituents. Northumbri- 

e7isis.—\\e  cannot  say  what  is  the  best  artificial  manure  for 
Apple-trees,  &.c.  in  a  poor,  worn-out,  hungry  soil.  If  you  can 
get  rotten  dung,  mix  it  with  one  sixth  part  of  guano,  either 
Peruvian  or  Potter's,  or  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  dig  it 
in.  You  will  probably  find  it  answer  the  purpose. 
Na.mes  of  Plants.— C.  F.  C  — Flowerquite  crushed  ;  apparently 

Lycaste  aromatica. J.  C.  /,.— Catasetum  scmi-apertum. — 

J.  3/.— Hyoscyamus  aureus. H.  //.— Rosavillosa.Trifolium 

minus.  ■ ■  r^w^^'fii;.— Erica    andromedrefl ira,     Epidendrum 

selli^erum ;    Lycaste  crushed  and   dried   up.    Is  it   different 

from  L.cruenta? W.  H.  G.— Very  near  Oncidium  gutta- 

tum  1  perhaps  a  new  \  ariety  of  that  species. C  J.  P. — The 

twigs  of  some  tree  stripped  of  bark.     Wiiy  not  of  the  Birch? 

J.  C.  L,— Very  Jiear  Epidendrum  graniticum  ;  bat  may  be 

different. 3.   S.   P.— I,    Clianthu.^    puniceus ;    2,    Gorteria 

rigens;  3,    Linuni  flavum  ;  4,  Rhododendron    davuricum ;    5, 

Andromeda  calyculata. E.  B. — Asplenium  Trichomanes. 

RocKwonK. — A71  lni]iiirer.  —  l(  Roman  cement  docs  not  hold 
together  the  stones  in  your  rockworlc  it  is  because  of  one  or 
the  other  of  two  things :  either  the  cement  is  b-id,  or  it  is  badly 
applied.  No  better  material  caji  be  had. 
Sthawekrries. — Amateur.  Thanks.  It  is  probable  that  your 
Strawberries  have  too  much  water  in  proportion  to  the  light 
and  heat  tliey  are  exposed  to.  If  so,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 
ViNKS.— J.  il/.— If  a  piece  of  bast  is  lied  tightly  round  the  stem 
of  a  Vine,  its  buds  will  burst  better  below  the  bast  than  would 
be  the  case  under  the  same  circumstances  if  the  bast  were 
away.  The  reason  is,  that  a  tight  ligature  presses  upon  the 
sap-vessels  below  the  bark,  and  prevents  the  sap  rising  up  to 
the  end  buds  so  quickly  as  it  naturally  does;  the  effect  of  which, 
is,  to  force  the  sap  into  the  lateral  buds. 
Watkr.—/?us.— Without  knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  your 
water  hatd,  we  can  hardly  advise  you  how  to  soften  it.  Why 
nut  try  for  yourself  whether  common  soda  will  answer  the 
purpose;  and  if  not  that,  whether  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
(common  smelling  salts),  will  not  do?     In  either  case,  very 

small  quantities   mu^t   be  used. J.  S.— To  every    100  lbs. 

weight  of  water  add '2^  lbs,  of  common  salt,  and  it  will  be  about 
as  strong  as  sea  water  ;  but  as  sea  water  contains  the  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  notable  quantity,  they  too  are 
lequired  to  complete  the  resemblance  ;  say  \  lb.  of  each  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  Drench  the  Asparajtus  beds  two  or 
three  times  when  the  summer  growth  is  about  to  be  made,  and 
is  a  little  advanced. 
Miscellaneous.—  //.  P.— We  cannotrccoraraend  nurserymen. 

A  Subscriber.— Yoa  cannot  keep  Mosses  from  greening  the 

stone  of  your  house,  because  their  seeds  are  always  floating  in 
the  air,  and  wherever  they  find  a  place  they  like,  there  they  grow. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  perhaps  clear  the 
stonework,  but  it  might  become  black  by  exposure  to  air,  and 
it  is  very  dangerous  10  apply.  Your  only  renicily,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  to  paint  the  stonework,  when  perfectly  dry— if  it  is 

ever  so. iV.  G. — Anti-corrosive  paint  is  an  excellent  material 

for  out-donr  work  ;  but  it  is  not  suited  for  painting  the  rebates 

of  movablesashes,  because  of  its  roughness. R.  W. — We 

have  not  seen  guano  tried  on  Rhododendrons.    If  to  be  used 
it   must  be  well  mixed  with  water.     We  do  not   recommend    : 
nitrate  o(  soda.     If  guano  is  good,  three  or  four  applications 
in  a  year,  in  a  fluid  state,  ought  to  be  enough.    Cowduog  is 

capital  manure  for  Rhododendrons. A.  K.  L. — If  you  cannot 

get  gas-water,  try  soot  two  parts  and  salt  one  part,  thoroughly 
mixed  a  few  days  before  using.  What  UifticuUy  can  tliere  be 
in  growing  Violets?   Keep  them  in  a  warm,  well-drained  place,    . 

and  tliey  require  no  more  care. D.  ir.- One  of  the  Societies 

has  a  garden,  the  other  not.  You  should  consult  the  secre- 
taries.    We  presume  that  the  Botanical  Society  would  be  the 

more  useful  to  a  young  botanist. E.  C— The  two  species  of 

Cornus  are  ratlier  tender;  the  others  are  perfectly  hardy. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  aud  arc  unfit  for  a  very  small  garden. 
Raise  them  in  a  Cucumiier  bed,  and  expose  them  to  the  air  by 
degrees,  soon  after  they  are  up.  Tney  require  the  same 
management  as  Dogwoods,  Hollies,  Thorns,  and  such  things. 

J.  iJ7. — The  distinctions    among   Apples   called    Russets, 

Pippins,  and  Peannains  are  vague,  aud  have  no  definite 
meaning.  Pippins  are  simply  "seedlings;"  Pearmaius  are 
oblone  without  angles;  Russets  speak  for  themselves.^— 
Rural  Chemislri/.—U  it  true  that  vinegar  and  water  will  keep 
cut  flowers  from  fading  longer  than  common  water  ?    That  is 

the  >>6/ question.    We  doubt  it. /I.  iJ. —Prune  Cedars  of 

Lehauon  after  their  younf;  wood  is  made.  -^^ R.  B.  M.  J.— 

Verbenas  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  ;  some  other 
thing  than  that  must  be  the  cause  of  failure.    Possibly  they 

are  kept  too   wet  and   damp  off.J J.  B.—A.  full  account 

of  Saxifraga  hypnoidcs  is  given  at  p.  285,   Vol.   I8i3.      We 

never  recommend    Nurserymen.*  Examiner,    ^c,    may 

mix  guano  with  water  at  the  rate  of  4lbs.  of  it  to  12  gallons  of 
water.  Aftermixing,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours 

before  it  is  used.i An  Amateur  \&\.hd.ukeA  for  the  number 

sent. Ainateur,-^Thc  subject  on  which   you  write  is  one 

that  we  would  advise  you  about  personally  with  pleasure,  but 

it  is  nut  suited  (or  public  co-nmunicatioc. G.il//.— It  is  one 

of  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Upon  what  principle  do  you,  who  arc  not  a  Fellow,  claim  the 
privileges  of  those  who  pay  lor  being  so?     Permit  us  to  add 

that  there  is  no   blindness  equal  to  that  of  meanness. 

W.  L.  .-1/.— Very  strong  brine  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
fluid  cure  for  grass  in  gravel  walks;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
labour;  it  is  tne  most  effectual  and  cheaiicst  in  the  long  run. 
You  may  kill  Blackbirds,  &c.  by  means  of  rat-traps  baited  with 

their  lavourite  food. 2s- will  be  given  lor  No.  45, 184,;. 

SEEDLING  FLUKlSilS'    FLOWERS. 
Calctvolarias.- G,  S.— A   large   cream-coloured   flower,  with 
maroon  blotch  ;  a  fine  flower,  but  too  much  like  many  of  Mr.  1 
Green's.*  ^  ^  ,    ,  ^i, 

CiNKRAitiAS.-TI'.  Jlf.—The  flowers  of  your  Queen  of  May  want;  I 
compactness  of  furro,  and  the  termination  of  the  petals  i3 
rather  defective.  U  forms,  however,  a  distinct  variety,  and 
will  be  valuable  in  a  collection,  from  the  novelty  of  its  colour, 
which  is  a  light  blue,  of  a  peculiar  tint,  with  the  diskofa 
darker  blue.    The  flower  is  large,  aud  it  appears  to  be  a  free 

bloomer.* 15.  S.— A  pure  white  flower,  with  a  purple  disk; 

a  bright  and  lively  flower.  A  sprig  should  be  sent,  not  single 
pips.*  I 

Fuchsias.— C  TT.— Your  seedling  is  a  fine  large  bold  flower," 
with  rather  coarse  sepals  ;  and  in  general  appearance  it  too' 
much  resembles  many  varieties  in  cultivation. *  ' 

Erratu.m.— In  the  list  of  Subscribers  to  Mr.  Loudon's  "Ency- 
clopedia of  Trees  and  Shrub*,"  inserted  in  this  Paper,  March 
30,  for  Mr.  G.  Tackman,  read  Mr.  G,  Jackmau. 
*^*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late* 
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RESIDENCE  AND  SPORTING. 

WANTED,  to  Rent,  either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished, 
a  moderate  Residence,  with  lO  to  loo  acres  of  Land,  and 
the  exclusive  riglit  of  Sporting-  over  a  well-preserved  Manor. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Manor  adjoin  or  bi-lonj,'  to 
the  Residence.— Fall  particulars  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Hedgkh,  Surveyors  and  Land-agents,  10,  New  Dond-street, 
opposite  the  Clarendon, 


^Je_^enaiUiiraI  €5  alette* 


SATURDAY,  APRIL   13,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WitnNKSPAY,  April  17,-^Rriciiliural  Society  of  Enpiand. 
Thursday,  April  10,  Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  ot  Irelantl. 
Wkdnbsday,  April  21,  Agricultural  Society  of  Enjfland. 
TauasDAT,  April  S5,  Agricultural  Imp.  ."^oc- of  Ireland. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
April  S5    Grove  Ferry. 

CDebenhaiR. , 
April  26^  H.idleiirh, 

tWrenthain. 


•*P"'='lGloace,ter. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  fully  into  detail  on  the 
Butject  of  Potato  cultoke,  but  there  are  two  points 
to  which  -ne  may  usefully  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers :  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject, 
and  the  manures  suitable  for  it. 

The  Potato  plant  has  of  late  years  been  subject  to 
several  diseases  which,  ihoufjh  many  remedies  have 
been  suggested  for  them,  still  occasionally  injure  or 
destroy  our  harvests. 

The  Cur!,  so  called  from  the  crumpled  appearance 
■which  the  leaves  assume  under  its  influence  ap- 
pears 10  be  owing  to  the  over-ripening  of  the 
tubers  to  be  used  as  seed.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Uickson,  reported  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,"  show  that,  while  sets 
from  the  wa.Ky  seed  of  the  Potato  produced  healthy 
plants,  those  from  the  ripened  seed  did  not  vegetate 
at  all,  or  produced  curled  plants.  For  further  parti- 
culars on  this  subject  see  an  article  by  Mr.  Deans  in 
this  Paper. 

The  Rot,  or  Tain/,  which  causes  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  set,  is  also  probably  owing  to  a  consti- 
tutional defect,  arising  from  circumstances  connected 
■with  the  cultivation  or  treatment  of  the  plant.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  the  liability  of  the  Potato  to 
this  disease  is  owing  to  planting  cut  sets  instead  of 
■whole  ones  ;  and  the  idea  is  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  means  taken  to  produce  upon  the  cut  sets  an 
artificial  skin,  have  occasionally  possessed  a  beneficial 
influence.  Thus,  in  the  September  Number  of  the 
"Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture" for  1841,  there  is 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Pi..  AVhite  on  wliat  is  stated  to  be  "  a 
simple  means  of  preventing  the  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop."  It  consisted  in  riddling  over  every  basketful 
of  newly  cut  sets  a  shovelful  of  hot  lime,  and  then 
turning  them  over  and  over  again  till  the  lime  was 
■well  taken  up  by  the  sets,  when  they  were  put  into  a 
heap  three  or  four  feet  tliick,  and  kept  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  "  The  hot  lime  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
flow  of  the  juice,  and  of  encrusting  a  strong  skin  upon 
the  sets."  The  experience  of  several  years  is  quoted  in 
this  article  in  favour  of  this  plan.  We  should  think 
that  no  good  end  was  obtained  by  allowing  the  sets  to 
lie  in  such  a  large  quantity  together;  the  skin  would 
form  with  equal  certainty  on  the  cut  surface  witliout 
thus  exposing  them  to  risk  of  injury  from  heating. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  ioth 
Part  of  Mr.  Stephens's  "Book  of  the  Farm :". — 

"Were  seed  Potatoes  securely  pitted — not  over- 
ripened  before  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground — 
the  sets  cut  from  the  crispest  tubers  and  from  the 
waxy  end — the  dung  fermented  by  a  turning  of  the 
dunghill  in  proper  time — led  out  to  the  field,  quickly 
spread,  the  sets  as  quickly  dropped  on  it,  and  the 
arills  quickly  split,  there  would  be  little  heard  of  the 
failure  even  in  the  driest  season — at  the  same  time 
the  precaution  of  obtaining  seed  frequently  from  an 
elevated  and  late  district  compared  to  where  the  seed 
is  to  be  planted,  should  not  be  neglected.  I  own  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  constitutionjl  weak- 
ness in  any  given  tuber,  as  its  existence  is  only  implied 
by  the  fact  of  the  failure  ;  but  the  hypothesis  explains 
many  more  facts  than  any  other,  than  atmospheric 
influence — for  example,  producing  the  failure  like 
•epidemic  diseases  in  animals,  for  such  influences 
existed  many  years  ago  as  well  as  now.  The  longer 
the  cultivation  of  the  tuber  of  the  Potato,  which  is 
not  its  seed,  is  persevered  in,  the  more  certainly  may 
we  expect  to  see  its  constitutional  vigour  weakened,  in 
strict  analogy  to  other  plants  propagated  by  similar 
means;  such  as  the  failure  of  many  varieties  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  and  of  the  cider  fruiis  of  the  17th 
century.  This  very  season,  1KI.3,  contradicts  the 
hypothesis  of  drought  and  licat  as  the  primary  Ciiusc 
of  tlic  failure,  for  it  has  hitherto  (to  June)  been 
neither  hot  nor  dry,  while  it  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  theory  of  constitutional  weakness,  inasmuch  as  the 
fine  season  of  1842  had  so  much  over.ripened  the 
Potato — farmers  still  unaware  of  the  cause  of  tlie 
failurc,  permitting  the  Potatoes  they  have  used  for 
«eed  to  become  over-ripened — that  the  sets  this  spring 
'did  not  vc(;etale  at  all,'  even  in  the  absence  of  heat 
«nd  drouglit,  and  in  the  presence  of  moist  weather. 


Had  the  Potatoes  been  a  little  less  over-ripened  in 
1 842  the  sets  from  them  might  have  produced  only 
curl  this  season,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  degree  of  over-ripening  may  cause  entire  failure 
now,  that  would  only  have  caused  curl  years  ago ;  and 
as  over-ripening  was  excessive  last  year,  owing  to  the 
very  iine  weather,  so  the  failure  is  extensive  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  in  this,  even  in  circumstances  con- 
sidered by  most  people  preventive  of  its  recurrence, 
namely  in  cold  and  moist  weather.  And  observe  the 
results  of  both  1842  and  1843  as  confirmatory  of  the 
same  principle,  illustrated  by  diametrically  opposite 
circumstances.  The  under-ripened  seed  of  the  bad 
season  of  1841  produced  the  good  crop  of  Potatoes  of 
]S4'3,  in  spite  of  the  great  heat  and  drought  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  planting  in  1842  ;  while  the  over 
ripened  seed  of  tlie  good  season  of  1842  has  produced 
extensive  failure  in  spite  of  the  coolness  and  moisture 
existing  at  the  time  of  planting  in  1843.  How  can 
heat,  drought,  or  fermenting  dung  account  for  these 
results  ?" 

The  following  are  good  varieties  of  the  Potato  for 
field-culture  : — Prince  of  Wales'  Early,  Shaw's  Early, 
Bread  Fruit,  London  Purple,  Pink  Eye,  Magpie,  China 
flrange.  Red  Kidney,  Lancashire  Kidney,  and  the 
No-blow.  And,  as  a  Pig  Potato,  we  know  of  no 
variety  which  unites  quantity  and  quality  of  produce 
more  profitably  than  what  is  known  in  Gloucester- 
shire as  the  Irish  White  Apple. 

We  allude  to  the  subject  of  manures  in  connexion 
with  the  Potato-crop,  not  because,  in  the  experience 
of  the  farmer,  any  manure  has  been  found  peculiarly 
appli/^able  to  it  that  is  not  equally  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied to  other  green  crops,  but  chiefly  in  answer  to 
several  questions  that  have  been  sent  to  us  by  corre- 
spondents. The  best  manure  for  the  Potato  is  that 
made  in  the  farmyard  from  the  consumption  of  roots 
and  cake,  or  corn,  whether  by  horse,  oxen,  or  sheep. 
It  need  not  be  so  well  made  or  fermented  as  that  ap- 
plied to  the  Turnip,  for  it  is  not  in  need  of  any  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  nourishment  till,  when  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  its  growth,  it  commences  the  formation 
of  the  young  tubers.  With  regard  to  the  fertilisers 
of  commerce,  the  only  lengthened  series  of  experi- 
ments that  we  know  of  is  that  made  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  by  E.  Solly,  Esq.  They  ivere 
not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  for  their  results  to  be 
looked  upon  by  farmers  with  confidence  so  far  as 
quantily  of  produce  is  concerned,  hut  they  are  very 
interesting  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, being  a  compilation  of  soraeof  them,  extracted 
from  Mr.  Solly's  Keport  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Transactions : — 


Gas-liquor  and  jjhosijh.acid    . 

Gypsum 

Niffhtsoil  &  bleachins:  powder 
Putrid  urine        .        .        .        . 
Gas-liquor  and  nitric  acid 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Gas-liquor  .        .        .        . 

Niglit.soil,  bleacliing^    powder, 

and  sulpliate  of  iron 
Gas-liquor  and  muriatic  acid  ■ 
Nitrate  of  soda    .        .        .        . 
Do.  do.  and  salt  cake 

Guano 

Mtrateof  soda  .  .  .  . 
Nif;htsoil  and  sulphuric  acid  . 
Putrid  urine  &  sulphate  of  iron 
Epsom  salts  .... 
Gas-liquor  and  sulphuric  acid  . 

Bone-dust 

Epsom  salts  .... 
Rotten  dung       .... 

Salt  cake 

Nightsoil 

Daiiiell's  Manure 
Sal  ammoniac    .        .        .        . 
No  manure         .... 
Salt  cake 


Prop^rtioual 

Quantity  of  ma- 

Nos.        lepre- 
seiiling        tlie 

of  tubers. 

fioo  prallons 

85 

2  cwC.  95  lbs. 

5   tons 

117 

900  gallons 

f. 

800  pralions 

98 

1  cwt.  46  lbs. 

125 

800  gallons 

98 

5  tons 

127 

800  gallons 

135 

2  cwt,  96  lbs. 

121 

2  cwt.  9(5  lbs. 

147 

16  cwt.  27  lbs. 

163 

1  cwt.  48  lbs. 

144 

5  tons 

Ifil 

soo  eallfins 

165 

2  cwt.  qfSlbs. 

156 

80(1  gHlltms 

151 

76  bushels 

18<3 

1  cwt.  48  lbs. 

167 

5  tons 

184 

)  cwt.  48  lbs. 

273 

5  tons 

irs 

20  b  ishels 

185 

1  cwt.  -18  lbs. 

181 

128 

2  cwt.  96  lbs. 

240 

A  correspondent  from  Bath  will  see  that  gas-water 
neutralised  by  phosphoric  acid,  being  in  facta  solution 
of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia,  stands  very  low,  as  a 
fertiliser,  in  the  scale  of  these  manures,  but  "  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  experiments  were  made 
on  garden  ground,  the  composition  and  nature  of 
which  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  and  far  too  rich 
to  enable  positive  deduction  to  be  formed  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  different  substances  employed  as 
manure."  To  this  we  may  add  that  they  were  made 
on  very  small  plots  of  ground,  and  coupling  this  with 
the  known  propertiesof  some  of  the  manures  employed, 
we  may,  perhaps,  consider  this  table  as  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Lawe's  remarks  in  a  leading  article  of  last  week, 
rather  than  of  the  relative  value  of  the  manures 
employed. 

We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  an  account  of 
very  good  Potato-culture  is  given  in  great  detail  by 
Mr.  Morton,  in  his  description  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation on  Stinchcombc  Farm,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
"English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal."  Mr. 
Dimmery,  who  occupicrl  that  farm,  always  grew 
Potatoes  after  Turnips  which  were  consumed  on  the 
land   by  sheep;   and  in   addition    to    the  manuring  j 


which  the  land  thus  received,  housed,  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  to  apply  about  25  bushels  of  soot  per  acre 
before  planting  the  sets. 


ON    THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  IL  ?' 

{Continued  /rump.  21S.) 

In  the  cultivstion  of  Flax,  the  selection  of  the  soil  is 
a  primary  consideration.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been 
already  remarked,  it  has  a  wider  range  tlian  most  of  our 
cidtivated  plants.  The  soil  preferred  for  this  crop  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  its 
culiure  is  so  well  understood,  is  what  is  generally  denomi- 
nated strong  loamy  land,  such  as  is  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Wheat.  Adhesive  clavs  and  light  sandy  soils 
are  equally  unsuited  for  Flai,  as 'also  all  soils  containing 
any  considerable  portion  of  peat  in  their  composition.  On 
heavy  clay  soils,  it  is  difficult— indeed,  almost  impossible 
—to  attain  that  state  of  perfect  pulverisation  which  is  es- 
sential for  the  successful  growth  of  F1s,t  ;  and  on  the 
class  of  extreme  light  upland  soils,  the  inferior  quality  of 
fibre  produced  sufficiently  indicates  that  such  are  not  the 
proper  soils  for  that  crop.  In  the  case  of  reclaimed  bogs, 
»  great  length  of  time  must  elapse,  and  the  character  ot 
the  soil  be  completely  changed,  before  it  is  fitted  for  Flax- 
culture.  Even  when  so  far  divested  of  its  original  cha- 
racter as  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  Wheat,  it  will 
still  produce  Flax  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  In  this  re- 
spect, Flax  differs  from  most  of  our  other  Agricultural 
plants,  which  usually  succeed  well  on  reclaimed  bog, 
when  the  altitude  is  not  great,  and  the  soil  otherwise  of 
good  quality. 

Tiie  state  of  the  land  with  regard  to  fertility,  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  direct  application  of  manure  to 
the  Fla.v-crop  is  found  to  be  most  injurious,  producing 
fibre  of  so  coarse  a  quality  as  to  be  almost  worthless  ;  yet 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil  by  previous  manuring, 
or  otherwise,  is  indispensable.  These  remarks  have  re- 
ference to  the  manure  of  the  farm-yard  ;  the  value  of  the 
portable  manures,  as  they  may  be  termed,  not  having  yet 
been  sufficiently  ascertained  to  warrant  an  opinion  being 
oiTered  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  this  crop  is  concerned, 
therefore,  a  wide  field  is  open  for  experiment  ;  and  should 
the  class  of  manures  just  mentioned  prove  equally  valu- 
able for  promoting  the  growth  of  Flax  as  they  have  done 
for  that  of  most  of  our  other  crops,  they  will  remove  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  culture,  especially  on  infe- 
rior soils.  Liquid  manure  is,  however,  advantageously 
applied  to  the  Flax-crop  in  Flanders,  and  other  Flax- 
growing  districts  on  the  Continent,  the  quantity  being  re- 
gulated by  the  wants  of  the  soil.  The  etiect  of  enriching 
the  soil  beyond  a  certain  degree,  for  this  crop,  causes  id 
to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  strength  of  the  stem  is 
unable  to  maintain  it  in  an  erect  position  ;  and  when  laid 
down  before  being  ready  for  pulling,  the  crop  is  altogether 
destroyed.  In  this  respect,  Flax  is  subject  to  the  same 
rule  as  our  cereal  crops,  to  which  an  excess  of  manuring 
proves  decidedly  injurious,  and  differs  from  the  root- 
crops,  and  the  Clovers  and  Grasses  for  the  successful 
growth  of  which  an  excess  of  fertility  can  scarcely  exist 
in  the  soil. 

The  place  for  Flax  in  the  rotation  is  after  Lea,  or  a 
Corn-crop ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  the  second 
crop  after  the  land  is  broken  up  from  Grass.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  proper  place  for  Flax  in  the  course,  and  its 
introduction  into  general  cultivation  would,  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  derange  the  order  in  which  the  several  crops 
of  the  farm  succeed  each  other  at  present.  It  may  be 
successfully  grown  after  the  land  is  taken  up  from  Grass, 
as  the  first  crop  ;  but  the  preparation  for  the  Flax  is  in 
this  case  more  difficult,  and  a  valuable  Corn-crop  may 
then  be  grown  without  injury  to  the  succeeding  crop  of 
Flax  ;  nay,  with  absolute  advantage.  It  should  not, 
by  any  means,  come  after  Potatoes,  or  other  green  crop. 
This  has  been  a  common  practice  in  Ireland,  thougli 
always  productive  of  coarse  fibre.  Another  important 
consideration  in  determining  the  place  for  Flax  is,  that  it 
must  not  be  grown  on  land  which  has  been  recently  limed ; 
certainly,  not  sooner  than  the  third  or  fourth  year.  On 
many  of  the  rich  heavy  soils  throughout  the  north  of 
Ireland,  on  which  Flax  had  formerly  been  grown  with  the 
greatest  success,  it  does  not  succeed  from  this  cause  alone. 
Lastly,  it  must  not  be  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 

land not  oftener  than  once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  Flemings  consider  this  circumstance  of  much, 
importance,  and  arrange  the  divisions  of  their  small  farms 
JO  that  the  Flax  crop,  which  they  consider  their  golden 
one,  shall  not  be  cultivated  on  the  same  ground  oftener 
than  every  ten  or  twelve  years. 

■•..The  preparation  of  the  land  for  Flax  should  be  similar 
to  that  for  the  Carrot— perfect  pulverisation  of  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  the  thorough  eradication  of 
weeds  being  the  objects  to  be  attained.  The  means  to  be 
employed  for  attaining  these  conditions,  it  does  not  seeni 
necessary  to  describe  at  length  in  this  place.  The  usual 
early  ploughing  in  the  autumn,  with  two  further  plough- 
ings  in  the  spring,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  harrow 
and  roller,  will,  in  general,  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Deep  pulverisation  is  much  more  important  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  Flax,  than  is  usually  imaRined  ; 
it  having  been  repeatedly  ascertained  tknt,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  strike  into 
the  ground  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  thestalK. 

To  ensure  the  regular  and  even  germination  ot  the 
leeds,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  firm  and  per- 
fectly level  before  sowing.  It  is  usual,  immediately  betora 
sowing,  to  give  n  good  rollinn;  to  the  ground,  after  wuicn 
light  harrows  follow,  before  the  seeds  are  soivn.  ^""l"" 
•light  harrowing  and  rolling  afterwards  finish  l"°  "'-" 
process.  The  proper  seed-time  is  during  "»,"'°°'''  ° 
April,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month,  the  precsie 
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period  being  of  course  regulated  by  the  weather  and  con- 
sequent state  of  the  land.  Flax  is  repeatedly  sown  in 
Ireland  in  the  month  of  May,  and  often  at  a  late  period 
of  the  month,  although  experience  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  propriety  oFan  earlier  seed-time. 

The  quantity  of  seed  will  in  some  degree  depend  on  the 
chief  object  in  view  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  ;  but  in 
■these  countries  hitherto  it  has  almost  exclusively  been 
cultivated  for  its  libra,  the  seed  being,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  altogether  disregarded,  and  allowed  to  go  to  waste  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prevailing  practice  has 
been  to  use  too  small  a  quantity  of  seed.  When  the 
saving  of  seed  is  a  principal  object,  thin  sowing  will  bette? 
answer  the  purpose  in  view.  The  production  of  tlie  largest 
quantity  of  seed  is  indeed  incompatible  with  thQ  greatest 
return  from  the  fibre  ;  but  the  latter  being  the  more 
valuable,  the  production  of  seed  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  Thin-sown  Flax  branches  much 
towards  the  top,  which  produces  an  increased  quantity  of 
seed.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  plants 
from  which  the  finest  fibre  is  produced  have  rarely  more 
than  one  seed-pod  each,  —  in  fact,  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  having  more  than  a  single  capsule. 
The  cultivator,  therefore,  may  be  assured  that  when 
his  Flax  appears  in  any  degree  branched,  that  too 
small  a  quantity  of  seed  has  been  used,  and  that  an 
inferior  sample  will  be  the  certain  result.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  has 
not  been  generally  used  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  stalks  of  Flax  may,  in  fact,  be  aptly  compared 
to  trees  in  a  plantation, — those  standing  closely  together, 
from  which  alone  fine  fibre  can  be  produced,  being  tall 
and  slightly  brHnched,  while  those  standing  at  greater 
distances  will  be  short  and  branched  from  top  to  bottom. 
About  three  bushels,  or  nine  pecks,  to  the  statute  acre, 
will  be  the  proper  quantity  ;  and  if  fibre  of  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  fineness  be  required,  another  gallon  or 
two  should  be  added.  This  is  a  close  approximation  to 
the  quantity  used  in  the  most  celebrated  Flax-growing 
districts  on  the  Continent. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the 
Flax-grower  should  ascertain  that  the  seed  he  employs  is 
of  good  quality,  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds.  Great  circumspeciion  is,  however,  required  on 
these  points,  as  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  for 
Bowing  altogether  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  which  would  not  be  attempted,  were  it  not  that 
•what  remains  on  hand  after  the  seed-time  is  over  can  be 
advantageously  disposed  of  to  the  oil- merchants.  No  crop 
requires  greater  care  and  attention  than  Flax,  as  it  will 
either  be  a  highly  remunerating  crop,  or  a  ruinous  one, 
according  to  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  ;  and  it  is 
especially  important  that  the  farmer  should  secure  genuine 
seed,  which  will  be  smooth,  bright,  plump,  and  so  heavy 
that  it  will  sink  in  water. — J.  Sproule. 


GEOLOGY  AND  AGRICULTUUE. 

''  "We  have  been  inforooed,  upon  authority  on  which  we 
can  rely,  that  one  of  our  most  eminent  living  geologists 
received,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  many  a  lecture 
from  an  uncle  engaged  in  commerce,  for  wasting  time  and 
talents  on  so  frivolous  and  unprofitable  a  study.  When 
Geology  had  raised  the  nephew  to  a  professor's  chair — to 
affluence  and  celebrity — his  uncle  used  to  exclaim — "Ah  !  it 
■was  I  who  advised  him  to  apply  himself  to  that  pursuit." 
The  fate  of  the  science  itself  has  been  somewhat  similar. 
It  had  a  long  noviciate  of  obloquy  to  endure — it  is  now 
beginning  to  reap  its  honours  and  emoluments.  Long 
after  the  mercantile  uncle  had  given  his  sanction  to  the 
studies  of  his  nephew  the  Professor,  a  farmer,  land-sur- 
veyor, or  land  agent,  would  have  run  considerable  risk  of 
having  his  reputation  as  a  practical  man  damaged  by  pos- 
sessing a  geological  hammer,  or  collecting  organic  remains. 
Geologists  were  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  cracked-brained 
enthusiasts,  if  not  something  worse,  who  went  about 
breaking  stones  "like  road-makers  run  daft."  They 
themselves  occasionally  descanted  on  the  advantages  which 
the  Agriculturist,  the  miner,  the  engineer,  the  architect, 
and  even  the  surveyor  of  parish  roads,  might  derive  from 
the  study  of  the  materials  composing  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  the  organic 
remains  by  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  characterised, 
and  the  agencies  at  work  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Such  assertions,  however,  were  received  either 
with  peals  of  derision,  or  smiles  of  incredulity.  Now  the 
tide  has  turned,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  give  to 
Geology  the  credit,  not  only  of  its  own  merits,  but  of 
those  which  it  derives  mainly  from  its  connexion  with 
other  sciences. 

Having  long  been  of  the  number  of  the  knights 
of  the  hammer,  which  we  have  wielded  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  with  much  pleasure,  and,  we 
hope,  some  little  advantage,  we  rejoice  at  the  homiige  now 
paid  to  the  economic  value  of  Geology,  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil ;  but  we  cannot  consent  that  che- 
mistry should  be  robbed  of  its  fair  share  of  the  honour. 
In  our  view  of  the  case,  it  is  from  the  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, involved  in  a  knowledge  of  Geology,  that  its  value 
to  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends. 
Geology,  it  is  true,  teaches  us  to  look  below  the  surface 
to  the  subsoil,  and  establishes  the  connexion  of  both  with 
the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived ;  but  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  those  rocks 
which  gives  value  to  that  connexion.  That  amount  of 
chemical  knowledge,  of  which  none  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  or  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  destitute,  every  geologist  must  possess. 
One  of  the  first  lessons  which  he  learns  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  simple  minerals  whose  combinations  constitute  rocks  ; 
and,  to  discriminate  one  simple  mineral  from  another,  he 


must  have  recourse,  not  only  to  their  external  but  their 
chemical  characters.  The  blow-pipe  and  the  test-tube 
will  be  his  best  guides;  and  thus,  before  he  can  make 
himself  master  of  even  the  .rudiments  of  Geology,  he  must 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  expertness  in,  at 
least,  qualitative  analysis.  He  will  have  learned  how  to 
detect  the  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  potash  and 
soda,  of  the  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
and  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  When  he  finds 
these  substances  present  in  a  solution  which  he  is 
examining,  the  laws  of  chemical  afiinity  will  indicate  wliich 
of  tliem  must  have  been  combined,  and  those  of  definite 
proportion  will  show  the  quantity  of  one  substance  which 
must  have  been  united  with  a  given  weight  of  another. 
The  Geologist  has  learned,  moreover,  to  observe  how  the 
varying  proportions  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  and  basalt, 
affect  the  external  characters  ;  he  hits  also  learned  the 
effects  of  varying  chemical  composition  and  state  of 
crystallisation  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rocks  ;  thus  influencing  their  capability  of  forming 
soils  ormineralmanures,  and  of  yielding  their  constituents 
for  the  use  of  vegetation.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
recent  advances  were  made  in  organic  chemistry,  that 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Geologist  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  soils  acquired  its  full  value.  While 
chemists  were  looking  for  the  organic  constituents  of  plants 
in  the  soil,  instead  of  in  the  atmosphere,  and  treating 
their  inorganic  constituents  as  mere  accidents,  their 
analyses  of  a  soil  in  which  they  only  estimated  the  pro- 
portions of  the  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  humus,  did  little 
more  than  indicate  its  mechanical  texture,  which  might  be 
ascertained  by  simpler  means.  But  when  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  acids,  to 
the  wants  of  vegetation  was  estabUshed, — when  it  was 
shown  that  within  certain  limits  the  proportions  of  these 
were  constant  in  the  ashes  of  certain  tribes  of  plants,  and 
that  the  most  fertile  soils  were  those  which  contained 
these  substances  in  the  largest  proportions.  Geology  and 
Agriculture  were  furnished  with  a  new  sense. — J. 
Trimmer. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

No  remedy  has  hitherto  been  found  for  preventing  this 
disease  ;  nor  has,  I  believe,  any  of  importance  been  sug- 
gested ;  meanwhile  it  is  increasing  in  many  places  in  a 
fearful  degree,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  to  contribute 
his  mite  towards  the  effective  staying  of  the  evil.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  little 
experience  to  what  is  already  known  ;  and,  should  my 
opinion  prove  fallacious,  it  may,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of 
leading  others  to  devote  their  attention  to  this  highly-im- 
portant subject. 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  the  sprouting  of 
Potatoes  in  cellars  must  have  some  effect  on  the  healthy 
development  of  the  future  plant,  and  my  la'.e  experience 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  my  opinion  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. The  cause  of  rot  cannot  lie  in  the  soil,  since  we 
find  healthy  and  diseased  Potatoes  growing  beside  each 
other  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  soils  of  the  same  constitution  we 
sometimes  find  the  rot  in  alternate  plants,  or  in 
whole  rows.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  all  plants  and  roots  are  equally  surrounded 
by  it  ;  nor  can  the  cause  lie  in  the  manure,  as  all 
the  tubers  receive  the  same  kind  and  nearly  the  same 
quantity.  Tt  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  Potato 
itself;  and  I  will  now  state  my  reasons  for  this  belief.  By 
careful  inquiry  among  the  farmers  of  Cheshire  I  found 
that  they  preferred  those  tubers  which  have  sprouted  in 
cellars,  because  they  were  sure  that  the  plants  would  grow. 
The  farmers,  also,  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  remark- 
able for  their  tardiness  in  getting  seeds  and  tubers  into  the 
soil,  inasmuch  as  the  tubers  are  frequently  not  planied 
until  the  commencement  of  May  ;  they  are  likewise  in  the 
habit  of  setting  cuttings,  which  are  piled  up  into  a  heap 
and  remain  thus,  perhaps,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
they  are  all  planted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  warmth  of  April 
will  cause  these  cuttings  to  sprout  quickly,  and  the  shoots 
put  forth  are  always  of  a  white  colour,  distinctly  showing 
the  absence  of  air  and  light,  as  is  the  case  in  cellars.  On 
two  farms  in  Lincolnshire  which  I  have  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  rot,  I  have  found  the  same 
system  pursued.  In  the  town  of  Ballina  (Ireland)  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  the  rot  has  never  appeared,  I  have 
been  told  that  all  farmers,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
take  especial  care  to  select  those  Potatoes  which  have 
never  sprouted  in  cellars,  and  to  plant  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Even  there  the  Potatoes  are  beginning  to  dege- 
nerate, owing  to  the  practice  of  planting  Potatoes  year 
after  year  in  the  same  field.  They  do  not  rot  but  get 
smaller  in  size.  An  alkali  of  a  very  deleterious  nature, 
solanbi,  is  formed  in  the  sprouts  of  Potatoes  whicli 
shoot  in  cellars,  while  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stalks  of  those  grown  in  soil.  How  far  this  tends  to 
injure  the  tuber  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain  ; 
but  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  such  a 
tendency.  After  Easter  it  is  my  intention  to  analyse  the 
tubers  of  such  Potatoes  as  have  sprouted  in  cellars,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  probable  that  the  degeneration  of  the  tuber 
in  one  year  should  immediately  induce  rot  ;  but  that  by 
neglect  transformations  have  been  going  on  for  years  which 
have  ultimately  led  to  it.  Experiments  might  easily  be 
instituted  to  show  how  far  such  shoots  produced  in  cellars 
affect  the  crops,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  ascertaining.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  series  of  experimentt,  this  year 
on  this  interesting  subject,  the  results  of  which  1  shall  not 
fail  to  communicate. 


As  the  time  for  setting  is  fast  approaching  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  make  the  following  suggestions  on  the 
subject: — 1.  A  species  of  Potato  should  be  selected  in 
which  the  rot  has  not  yet  appeared.  2.  Whole  tubers 
should  be  set  instead  of  cuttings,  and  small  but  healthy 
ones  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  3.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  set  only  those  with  healthy  eyes  and 
with  sprouts.  4.  They  should  not  be  set  so  deep  as  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  air,  nor  so  close  together  as 
that  tubers  of  one  plant  should  be  formed  at  the  expense  of 
another.  5.  For  the  sake  of  economy  the  Potato  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  flower,  but  the  buds  should 
be  carefully  nipped  off.  6.  The  best  manure  will  be 
guano  and  carbonate  of  soda,  or  thoroughly  decayed  farm- 
yard manure. 

Should  all  these  precautions  fail,  no  hope  is  left  but  to 
grow  seeds  of  Potatoes  in  which  the  rot  has  never  appeared, 
and  to  rear  fresh  tubers  from  seeds.  The  tubers  for  set- 
ting should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  of  as  equal  a  tempe- 
rature as  is  possible,  and  should  not  be  planted  later  thaa 
the  middle  of  April. — A.  B. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XIII. 

Bt  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

(Conihiued  from  page  202.) 

After  the  application  of  marl,  some  weeds  will  disappear 
entirely,  whilst  others,  which  have  not  existed  previously, 
will  appear ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  growth  of  the  golden 
Daisy,  which  is  known  to  be  a  most  mischievous  weed,  is 
altogether  prevented  by  marl.  I  have  found  by  experiment 
that  marl  which  suppresses  this  weed  is  rich  in  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  plants  contain  but  a  trace  of  that 
mineral.  Amongst  the  weeds  suppressed  by  marl  are 
Quick-grass  and  Bank-cresses,  whilst  it  advances  very 
much  the  blue  Corn  flower,  the  red  Poppy,  wild  Oat, 
the  bitter  Vetch,  and  the  wild  Vetch.  In  order  to  hinder 
the  increase  of  the  weeds  which  are  strengthened  by  marl, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  crops  in  such  a  succession  as 
will  assist  in  their  destruction.  It  would  therefore  be 
very  erroneous,  if  on  marled  fields  Rye  should  be  often 
followed  by  Rye,  as  in  this  case  the  Corn  flower,  &c. 
would  annually  come  to  maturity,  and  the  fields  would  be 
finally  quite  overrun  with  such  weeds.  The  fact  that 
marl  advances  the  growth  of  some  weeds,  deters  some 
farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  Corn  after  Com 
from  its  use. 

All  crops  grown  after  marl  are  not  only  more  relished 
by  cattle,  but  also  (as  has  been  stated  before)  more 
nutritious  than  others  ;  and  this  alone  may  induce  farmers 
to  use  marl  wherever  it  is  at  hand.  This  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained,  by  the  fact  that  animal  bodies  require 
for  their  chemical  constitution  the  very  same  elementary 
substances  that  plants  do.  By  marl  the  soil  is  supplied  with 
phosphate  of  lime,  soda,  chlorine  ;  and,  as  the  crops  also 
will  contain  more  of  these  substances  than  those  previously 
grown,  it  is  obvious  that  the  animals  will  obtain  thereby 
more  of  those  very  mineral  substances  which  are  necessary 
for  their  life.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  plants  grown 
after  marl  contain  more  starch  and  sugar,  and  less  of 
acid  ;  so  that  on  that  account  also  they  are  more  nourish- 
ing and  palatable  to  the  cattle.  How  much  animals  pre- 
fer plants  grown  after  marl  to  those  grown  after  other 
manures  may  best  be  observed  on  the  limits  of  fields  dif- 
ferently treated  in  this  respect;  because,  whilst  they 
always  eat  up  the  Grasses  and  weeds  grown  on  the  one  to 
the  very  roots,  those  of  the  other  are  left  untouched  to  a 
considerable  height. 

Experience  shows,  that  of  all  the  Cerealia,  Oats  will  grow 
best  after  marl.  The  reason  may  be,  that  Oats  area  very 
scourging  crop,  and  grow  better  where  the  marl  offers  to 
it  a  great  amount  of  available  coal  of  humus.  Whoever, 
therefore,  may  wish  to  exhaust  a  marled  field  requires 
only  to  plant  Oats  several  times  after  each  other.  It  has 
been  further  often  observed  that  marl  does  not  mature 
crops  as  early  as  lime  does.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  is  caused  by  the  focmer  being  able  to  nourish  the 
plants  longer  than  the  latter.  Lime  might  also  bring  on 
the  earlier  maturity  of  crops  by  its  corroding  properties, 
as  a  small  portion  of  it  remains  pretty  long  in  a  caustic 
state.  If  marl  is  brought  on  meadows  covered  with  moss,  it 
will  destroy  it,  and  elicit  a  quantity  of  Grasses,  Clovers, 
and  Vetches,  in  which  respect  it  acts  similarly  to  lime, 
but  better,  as  it  nourishes  the  plants  to  a  greater  extent 
than  lime,  on  account  of  its  more  numerous  mineral  in- 
gredients. Lime  destroys  the  mosses,  and  opens, 
as  it  were,  the  carbonic  humus  of  the  soil,  which  is 
equally  accomplished  by  marl,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  main  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
marl  are  the  following  : — It  is  of  importance  that  it 
be  mixed  with  the  furrow-slice  as  intimately  as  possible, 
especially  if  large  quantities  of  clay  marl  (RO  to  90  tons 
per  acre)  are  brought  on  the  field  ;  because  it  must  not 
only  come  into  close  contact  with  the  humic  parts  of  the 
soil  which  it  has  to  decoonpose,  but  it  is  always  injurious 
to  vegetation  if  the  roots  of  plants  do  not  find  a  homoge- 
neous soil  to  live  in.  The  intimate  mixing  of  the  marl 
with  the  soil  is  best  produced  by  its  being  spread  in  small 
heaps  over  the  field,  and  left  lying  thus  until  it  com- 
mences to  fall  to  pieces  ;  then  it  is  broken  still  more  with 
some  dung-forks,  and  strewed  about  with  a  shovel.  After 
that,  it  is  left  quiet  for  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
perfect  disintegration  ;  after  which  it  is  harrowed,  or  the 
field  is  gone  over  with  an  inverted  harrow;  then  the  field 
is  rolled  over,  again  harrowed,  which  is  alternately  conti- 
nued in  favourable  weather  until  the  marl  has  been  con- 
verted almost  into  a  fine  powder.  Finally,  it  is  ploughed 
under  in  dry  weather ;  the  field  is  tlien  harrowed,  some 
time  afterwards  ploughed  somewhat  deeper,  and  again 
harrowed.     The  long  exposure  of  marl  to  the  air,  and  the 
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often  working  it  up  with  harrow  aud  roller  is,  as  before 
said,  especially  indispensable  with  those  sorts  which  con- 
tain much  protoxide  of  iron  ;  because,  to  render  this  harm- 
less to  vegetation,  it  must  be  converted,  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  before  being  ploughed  under,  into 
a  real  oxide.  It  is  very  probable  fhat,  during  this  process, 
ammonia  will  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  water, 
■which  shall  be  slated  afterwards  under  the  head  of  "  Ma- 
nuring with  Burnt  Clay."  Clay  marl  will  best  fall  to 
pieces  during  winter,  under  the  influence  of  the  frost ; 
and  therefore  winter  is  the  general  season  for  applying 
it,  and  then  it  is  worked  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Before  the  marl  is  brought  on  the  field,  it  should  be 
ploughed,  as  tlie  first  harrowing  will  then  somewhat  mix 
it  with  the  soil. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


WOODEN     SHOES. 

BY    MARTIX    DOYLE. 

Various  have  been  the  suggestions  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  and  nume- 
rous the  dispensers  of  bounty,  according  to  their  indivi- 
dual notions  of  what  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  end 
proposed.  Some  benefactors  begin  with  the  head,  and 
seek  to  act  upon  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  body  by 
education,  or  agitation,  as  the  case  may  be;  others,  pre- 
ferring a  middle  course,  and  believuig  that  hunger  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  development  of  mental  power,  go 
directly  to  the  stomach,  advising  *'  to  fill  the  belly  first." 

I  myself  have  made  some  unsuccessful  experiments 
regarding  the  attic  and  middle  stories  of  Pat's  framework  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  shall  try  what  may  be  done  with 
the  basement,  and  suggest  an  efficacious  mode  of  keeping 
his  toes  dry  and  warm,  well  knowing,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  the  corresponding  effects  produced  upon 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  human  column,  by  the  good  or 
bad  condition  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  it  rests. 

I  begin  with  childhood.  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that 
children  will  be  rendered  hardy  by  being  kept  barefooted  ; 
this  is  the  way  to  mar  and  not  to  make  the  constitution. 
Even  before  they  can  walk,  their  feet,  in  cold  or  moist 
weather  especially,  should  be  cased  in  warm  covering,  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  circulation  of  blood  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  relieves  feverishness  in  the  time  of  denti- 
tion. And  when  the  littie  creatures  can  paddle  about,  it 
is  still  more  necessary  to  have  their  feet  protected  from 
the  moisture  of  the  cabin-floor,  or  the  water  in  the  ditch 
at  the  door,  in  which  they  are  perpetually  puddling,  when 
they  can  escape  from  the  mother's  eye. 

Whenever  I  look  at  the  purple  legs  and  feet  of  a  child, 
which  perhaps  has  at  the  same  time  the  hooping-cough, 
or  the  measles  in  some  alarming  stage,  or  is  enduring  the 
tortures  of  teething,  and  entreat  the  parents  to  get  shoes 
for  the  sufferer,  immediately!  anticipate  the  answers  that 
•will  be  given  to  my  question,  Why  do  you  keep  the  feet 
hare?  The  replies  are  of  the  following  kind: — Shoes  are 
too  dear  for  the  likes  of  them  ;  we  think  worse  of  the  other 
children,  or  of  ourselves,  that  must  be  out  in  the  fields,  or 
upon  the  road  ;  or  that  plaguy  shoemaker,  Leatherstitch, 
disappointed  us  last  Sunday  ;  or  the  pair  he  made  was  too 
small ;  or  the  child  burned  a  hole  in  one  of  'em.  I  often 
see  the  mother  of  a  family  dragging  her  feet  along  in  a 
broken  pair  of  old  unmatched  slippers,  to  wash  a  basket 
of  Potatoes  in  a  stream,  which  flows  in  and  out  of  her 
ehoea  ;  or  standing  in  wet  mud  by  the  side  of  a  pool,  as 
she  washes  some  of  the  duds  of  the  family,  all  the  time 
coaghing  and  wheezing  ;  it  is  plain  that  the  want  of  shoes 
is  among  her  chief  deficiencies. 

A  good  pair  of  shoes  cost  5s. ;  and  if  she  has  such,  she 
cannot  afford  to  wear  them,  except  on  Sundays;  and 
thus,  from  necessity,  or  economy,  she  plashes  about  in  a 
broken  useless  pair,  or  goes  altogether  barefooted  on  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week,  until  she  contracts  some 
alarming  disorder :  then,  indeed,  she  begins  to  suspect 
that  her  illness  might  have  been  brought  on  from  having 
worn  very  bad  shoes,  or  having  been  barefooted.  She  is 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  that  labour  by  which  she  might 
have  earned  the  price  of  a  pair,  or  is  sent  prematurely  to 
the  grave. 

I  have  witnessed  innumerable  instances  of  fatal  diseases 
in  children  especially,  from  deficiencies  in  this  particular. 
We  frequently  see  in  Ireland  poor  females  of  town  popu- 
lations trudging  about  from  one  street  or  lane  to  another, 
sunk  to  their  ankles  in  mud,  with  their  feet  wet,  yet  en^ 
cased  in  the  cast-off  bombazin  shoes  of  some  lady,  or 
would-be  lady,  who  is  charitable  without  being  out  of 
pocket,  and  could  no  longer  make  use  of  them  herself; 
and  we  also  see  in  the  wintry  season  many  a  group  of 
beggar  children  standing  in  agony  on  a  frozen  pavement, 
or  snow-covered  flags,  without  even  ttie  frairment  of  a 
shoe,  or  at  the  best,  with  only  one,  to  defend  a  sore  foot, 
and  that  one  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  twine  to  keep  it 
together,  or  stuffed  with  straw  to  make  it  fit. 

It  is  grievons  to  refuse  a  pair  of  old  slippers  to  a  poor 
creatare  who  imploringly  askB  you  for  them  in  God's 
name,  to  allay  the  agonies  of  feet  tender  from  journeying 
on  ragged  roads  or  thorny  paths;  and  this,  when  we  our- 
selres  arc  conscious  of  poesesaing  at  home  shoes  and 
boots  in  abundance  for  every  season — every  purpose. 
Many  a  time  have  I  been  a^ked  for  a  single  old  shoe,  to 
■ave  one  cold  disabled  foot,  the  other  being  Irss  delicate, 
or  already  provided  with  an  odd  slipper  ;  and  I  have  been 
deeply  pained  at  refusing  the  solicitation.  Yet  there  arc 
objections  to  Icathrrr  shoes  for  the  poor,  even  where  they 
arc  attainable.  What  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  re- 
pairing thern  !  Kvcry  labourer,  male  and  female,  knows 
this.  In  the  busy  spring  season,  when  a  farmer  goes  out 
among  his  work-pcopic,  and  expects  to  find  Andy  Culliig- 
han,  one  of  his  best  men,  at  some  important  labour,  he  is 
t<fld  that  Andy  was  obliged  to  stay  at  .Home  to  put  a  sole 


or  a  toe-piece  to  his  shoes.  Then  he  asks,  as  he  sees  two 
of  his  required  number  of  Potato-setters  absent — Where 
is  Judy  Ivennessy  ?  *'  She  went  to  town  to-day  to  try  if 
she  could  make  off  a  pair  of  shoes."  Where  the  mis- 
chief is  Peg  Hoollahan  ?  "  She  lent  her  pair  of  brogues 
to  her  sister,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  chapel  to-day." 
Thewants,  delays,  and  disappointments  in  this  way  are 
innumerable,  and  of  every-day  occurrence. 

For  attaining  the  object  which  I  have  at  present  in  view,  I 
know  no  means  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  distribution 
of  the  sabot,  or  wooden  shoe,  by  landlords  and  employers  of 
labourers,  among  their  working-people.  In  France,  a  cli- 
mate in  which  there  is  far  less  need  of  such  a  comfort  than  in 
that  of  ours,  9  out  of  10  of  the  lower  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country, — petty  shopkeepers,  petty  farmers,  operatives 
of  all  kinds,  age,  and  young  people  of  a  higher  grade,  in 
the  fields,  in  the  streets,  at  home,  or  going  to  school  or 
college, — one  and  all  wear  wooden  shoes. 

Wooden  shoes  and  brass  money  !  tlieie  is  a  supposed 
connexion  between  these  ;  and  if  I  can  show  clearly  that  a 
little  brass  money  can  buy  large  wooden  slioes,  and  can 
persuade  any  influential  persons  to  introduce  a  practice 
adopted  by  many  millions  of  the  French  people,  and 
approved  from  long  experience  of  its  economy  and  com- 
fort, I  shall  not  have  written  this  paper  in  vain. 
■     {To  be  continued.) 

ON    THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY   TO 
AGRICULTURE  UPON  RATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES.— No.  XIII. 

{Continued  from  p.  203.) 

I  will  take  as  practical  illustrations,  the  experiments 
related  in  your  Paper  of  this  day  (Feb.  1 7),  by  two  of  your 
most  valuable  Correspondents,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
these  gentlemen  will  assist  me  in  proving  the  correctness 
or  error  of  my  views  by  further  experiments. 

In  the  paper  of  Mr.  Grey  of  Uilston,  two  series  of 
comparative  experiments  were  performed  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  gypsum — one  upon  Grass-land,  the  other  upon 
Potatoes.  In  the  first  experiment  Mr.  Grey  procured 
65  stone  more  Hay  from  land  manured  with  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  over  that  treated  with  10  bushels  of  gyp- 
sum ;  while  the  land  treated  with  gypsum  had  no  increase 
over  that  where  no  manure  was  applied.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  a  stronger  confirmation  of  my  views  than  this 
experiment  affords.  "  The  Grass  to  which  the  nitrate 
was  applied,''  says  Mr.  Grey,  "assumed  in  a  few  days  a 
darker  colour  than  the  other,  rose  quickly  above  it  in  height 
came  earlier  into  seed,  and  was  sooner  fit  for  cutting." 
Here  we  have  abundance  of  crops  from  abundance  of 
material  ;  and  Mr.  Grey,  had  he  analysed  his  Hay,  would 
have  found  the  alkali  in  its  ashes.  Gypsum,  on  the  con- 
trary, acts  slowly,  by  absorbing  ammonia  from  rain-water. 
And  the  azotised  part  of  the  plant  may  during  the  grow- 
ing of  the  Grass  have  received  no  addition  whatever  from 
the  gypsum,  as  it  is  clear  it  did  not;  gypsum  requires 
moisture  and  time  before  it  acts  as  a  manuring  agent  at 
all ;  whereas  the  soda  enters  at  once  into  the  fabric  of  the 
plant,  and  it  is  of  great  use,  particularly  in  Grass  ;  for 
without  it  the  cows  which  feed  upon  it  could  not  secrete 
milk. 

In  the  experiment  upon  Potatoes  Mr.  Grey  says — *'  I 
applied  the  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  row  of  Potatoes,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  growth.  The  tops  soon  showed  the 
effect,  and  far  outstripped  the  adjoining  rows  in  growth. 
But  whei  the  Potatoes  were  taken  up,  the  produce  of  that 
row  was  found  to  be  less  than  the  other,  both  in  weight 
and  measure."  Here  we  have  food  given  to  the  top  and 
none  to  tuber  ;  and  the  vital  action  was  expended  in  assi- 
milating this  food  to  the  formation  of  branches  and  leaves. 
Had  Mr.  Grey  added  rotten  stable  manure  to  the  nitrate, 
the  result  would  have  been  diffei'cnt ;  had  he  added  urine, 
more  carbon  would  have  been  fixed  in  the  tuber  ;  had  he 
supplied  phosphates,  more  tuberous  matter  would  have 
been  formed ;  but  he  only  supplied  material  for  the  top, 
and  therefore  top  alone  was  developed. 

The  second  experiment  to  which  I  will  allude  is  that  of 
Mr.  Lawes,  who  separated  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  the 
gelatinous  matter  of  bones,  and  performed  a  comparative 
experiment  upon  Turnips,  from  which  he  draws  the  infer- 
ence that  the  result,  being  in  favour  of  the  phosphate, 
proved  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  azotised  principle,  was 
the  fertilising  property  of  bones.  I  am  aware  that  Liebig  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  I  do  not  deny  the  fact.  But  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Lawes  does  not  prove  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  azotised  matter  was  not  presented  to  the  plant 
under  favourable  circumstances  for  the  development  of  the 
nitrogen.  By  heating  and  reducing  to  powder  the  gela- 
tinous matter,  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  azote 
would  be  dissipated,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
portion  that  remained  as  dried  powder  would  resist  the 
agency  of  decomposition  much  longer  than  had  it  been 
simply  crushed  and  used,  as  bone-dust  usually  is.  In  the 
second  place,  the  experiment,  I  think,  ought  to  have  been 
tried  with  an  azntiaed  crop,  as  Wheat  or  Beans.  Gelatine 
contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  element  of  animal 
food  ;  but  it  has  this  characteristic  difference,  that,  while 
albumen,  fibrin,  or  caseine  arc  formed  equally  by  plnnts 
and  animals,  gelatine  is  the  exclusive  product  of  animal 
organisation — it  is  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
albumen.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  the  knowledge  of  whicii 
wc  owe  to  Liebig,  that  while  gelatine  is  formed  from  the 
blood,  it  is  incfipablc  of  being  reconverted  into  blood.  It 
differs  alwo  from  albumen  and  fibrin,  in  containing  no 
phosphorus  or  hulphur. 

Now  thKHC  facts  prove  that  aa  gelatine  it  can  afford  no 
nouriHhment  to  the  plant;  but  they  do  not  oppose  the 
fact,  that  gelatine  by  dccompoHilion,  under  favourable 
cirimmhtanccH,  produces  ammonia,  whicli  yields  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  gluten  in  Wheat,  or  of  the  small  proportion  of 


albumen  in  Turnips.  It  is  well  known  that  bones  will 
putrefy,  and  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  (he  result.  We 
must  not  then  reject  as  useless  the  gelatinous  part  of 
bones,  but  endeavour  to  convert  its  elements  into  a  form 
by  which  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  We  must 
expose  it  to  the  action  of  decomposing  agents  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  fix  tlie  volatile  salt  of  ammonia,  by  sul- 
phuric acid  or  other  media.  A  question  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  nutritive  physiology  of  plants  here  presents 
itself,  and  as  it  bears  materially  upon  the  views  which  I 
advocate,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  it : — 

In  a  late  work—which  I  cannot  help  regretting  he  ever 
wrote*— Liebig  dwells  much  upon  the  notion  that  plants- 
derive  their  ammonia,  as  well  as  their  carbon,  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain-water  is 
undoubted— it  is  one  of  the  facts  which  Liebig  has  made 
known  to  modern  science.  Now  Liebig  states  that  if  you 
supply  a  plant  with  the  phosphates,  you  will  enable  it  to 
imbibe,  through  its  leaves,  more  ammonia  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  in  the  same  way  as  he  contends  that  if  you 
supply  the  roots  of  a  plant  with  azote,  you  enable  it  to 
fix  more  carbon  in  its  organism.  I  have  in  a  previous 
paper  contended  that  the  carbon  of  plants  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  azote,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
form  albumen,  with  the  imbibed  nitrogen.  I  contend 
that  the  same  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
phospha'es,  and  that  the  absorption  of  phosphorus  by  the 
roots  of  the  plant  can  only  fix  as  much  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere  as  is  necessary  to  produce  albumen. 
Now,  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  albumen  is  so 
minute,  that  chemists  have  not  hitherto  fixed  it  by  any 
figure,  andthereforethe  assumption  that  phosphorus  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  induces  the  plant  to  absorb  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere,  can  only  be  correct  in  a  very  limited  sense*. 
But  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  seeds  of 
plants  is  much  greater  than  the  phosphorus  in  the- 
albumen  of  the  plant ;  and  as  plants  must  be  supplied  with 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  different 
parts  of  their  organism,  or  the  whole  cannot  be  perfected,, 
and  as  the  phosphates  are  the  most  frequently  absent  from 
soils,  and  the  most  constantly  exhausted  from  soils,  we 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accounting  for  their  utility 
as  manures.  If  a  plant  absorbs  by  its  leaves  ammonia^ 
and  the  nitrogen  of  that  ammonia  does  not  meet  with  the 
other  corresponding  elements  of  albumen,  the  carbon,  the 
hydrogen,  the  oxygen,  the  sulphur,  and  the  phosphorus- 
why,  of  course  no  albumen  or  gluten  can  be  formed.  But 
the  assumption  that  the  phosphorus  by  any  peculiar 
7irtue  of  its  own  has  the  power  of  fixing  nitrogen  and 
forming  albumen,  is  assigning  to  an  element  the  functloa 
of  a  perfect  plant,  which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  he- 
claimed  by  the  sulphur,  the  carbon,  or  the  elements  of 
water.  But  I  fear  a  continuation  of  this  discussion  will 
not  be  sufficiently  clear  to  the  general  reader,  and  I  will- 
therefore  proceed  with  my  subject. — C  R.  Bree,  Stow- 
market. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

JJj^Mf. — Caution  io  Farmers. — la  reference  to  what  is- 
stated  at  page  142  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  or 
four  bullocks  being  poisoned  by  eating  Yew,  I  observe 
that  what  I  have  invariably  noticed  respecting  animal* 
being  poisoned  by  it,  holds  good,  viz.,  that  the  Yew  had 
been  cut  a  few  days  before.  Any  animal,  at  least  the 
horse,  ass,  cow,  and  sheep,  may  and  do  eat  the  Yew  withr 
perfect  impunity  from  the  living  tree,  but  a  very  small 
quantity,  if  it  is  in  a  withered  state,  I  believe  always  kills. 
i  used  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  were  many  of 
these  trees,  and,  as  a  boy,  was  much  puzzled  to  see  all  the- 
above-mentioned  animals  eating  the  twigs  with  much 
relish  (and  I  have  at  the  present  moment  four  smallish 
shrubby  trees  which  my  young  stock  and  sheep  have  fed 
upon  repeatedly  this  winter)  and  without  harm  ;  and  yet 
every  now  and  then  some  valuable  cattle  died  suddenlyj. 
and  on  examining  the  stomachs  were  evidently  poisoned 
by  Yew.  This  made  me  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
found  that,  if  withered,  it  is  a  deadly  and  quick  poison  ; 
if  green,  perfectly  harmless,  and  much  relished  at  times- 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  above  agrees  with  the 
experience  of  your  readers.  I  suspect  that  the  same  thing 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  common  Laurel.  All  the 
above  animals  eat  it  when  green  without  hurt,  unless 
perhaps  taken  in  very  great  quantity ;  but  a  very  small 
piece  in  a  withered  state  will  kill  a  pig.  I  lost  several 
from  it  some  years  since,  as  was  proved  on  dissection;, 
and  believe  others  had  died  from  it,  without,  however,  the 
cause  being  known.  At  all  events,  since  the  cuttings  of 
tlie  Laurels  have  been  carefully  put  away,  as  I  always  do 
with  Yew  also,  I  have  had  no  more  sudden  and  unexplained 
deaths. — Steaming  Apparatus,  p.  142.—*'  A  Subscriber"* 
would  find  that  no  root  pays  better  for  steaming  than  the 
Swede  Turnip,  for  horses,  cows,  and  \>\gs.-^ Swedes. — By 
transplinting  Swedes,  you  may  secure  a  crop  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  but  it  will  not  be  near  so  heavy  a 
one  as  by  sowing.  Transplanting  is  only  valuable  when 
either  from  your  land  not  being  in  a  fit  state  you  cannot 
sow  them  in  time,  or  when  you  get  a  crop  of  the  early 
Potatoes  or  "Vetches.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  much 
more  valuable  crop  may  generally  be  obtained  by  sowing 
either  white,  or  some  of  the  late  yellow  Turnips,  which 
form  in  spring  a  most  useful  help  either  for  sheep  or 
calves,  as  I  urn  experiencing  at  the  present  moment, 
Iiaving  40  ewes  with  their  luuibs  doing  very  well  upon  hut 

II  Kmall  quantity  of  land  sowed  after  early  Potatoes  and 
Vetches;  and  I  have  also  six  cows  Hoiled  upon  this, 
giving  butter  as  sweet  as  if  upon  meadow  graHS.  Ihe 
complaints  about  Turnips  tainting  milk  may  always  bo 
obviated  by  your  planof  saltpetre^thepimB  arc  keptclean, 
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and  the  decayed  leaves  of  Turnips  not  given  to  the  cows. 
Indeed,  if  complete  cleanliness  is  adhered  to  by  cowmen 
and  dairymen,  there  will  be  little  or  no  bad  taste  even 
^ritfaout  nitre,  I  keep  my  cows  upon  Turnips  as  the 
flucculent  part  of  their  food,  upon  at  least  nine  months  of 
the  twelve,  and  find  no  difficulty  when  cleanliness  is 
adhered  to.— f^.  D.  F. 

Experiments  with  different  Manures  on  the  Potato 
Crop. — The  following  experiments  on  the  application  of 
various  manures  to  the  Potato  crop  was  tried  last  season, 
and  as  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  differs  from  the  usual 
practice,  a  few  words  of  explanation  on  tliat  subject  are 
necessary.  The  land  is  of  very  superior  quality,  consist- 
ing of  a  moderately  tenacious  clay,  through  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime  is  inter- 
spersed, part  of  which  is  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
part  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  stones,  which,  however, 
are  rarely  of  such  a  size  as  to  form  any  obstacle  to  the 
operations  of  tillage.  It  had  been  previously  many  years 
in  Grass,  and  being  merely  marked  out  into  ridges  by  the 
common  plough,  the  Potatoes  were  planted  on  the  surface 
without  any  manure.  This  practice  is  well  known 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  also  usual  to  let 
the  land  in  this  state  to  produce  a  crop  of  Potatoes  to  the 
neighbouring  cottagers,  and  from  4/.  to  6/.  per  acre  are 
frequently  obtained  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  Corn- 
acre  system,  which  has  at  different  periods  attracted  public 
attention,  as  one  of  the  causes  for  much  of  the  pauperism 
in  this  country  ;  but  to  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  further  allusion  in  this  place.  The  Potatoes 
were  planted  on  the  )5th  of  April,  and  were  of  the  variety 
called  Cups,  which  I  believe  are  generally  known.  The 
aridges  were  five  feet  wide,  five  sets  being  placed  across 
the  ridges,  being  thus  nearly  a  foot  distant  across,  and 
nearly  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  other  direction. 
These  were  covered  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
earth  out  of  the  furrows.  Before  the  young  shoots  had 
reached  the  surface  through  their  covering,  the  various 
manures  were  spread  on  the  surface  in  the  proportions 
stated  below.  An  additional  covering  of  earth,  two  inches 
deep,  was  then  put  over  the  ridges.  The  application  of  the 
ananures  and  the  covering  of  earth  took  place  the  same 
day,  on  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  across  the  ridges  were  loosened 
by  the  hoe  and  drawn  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  drills  as  it  were  across  the  ridges.  The  Po- 
tatoes were  taken  up  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the 
followins  table  exhibits  the  results  :- — 


Kind  of  Manure. 

Quantity- 
applied 
per  acre. 

Produce 
per  acre. 

Cost  of 
ap)ilication. 

Tons  Cwt. 

£    8.     d. 

1,  Gnano        .... 

3cwt. 

ig    11 

2     2     0 

2.  Bone  flust       .... 

18  bushels 

15     13 

2     5     0 

3.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

2  cwt. 

l(j    19 

1  16     S 

4.  Nitrate  of  potash          .    . 

2cwt. 

15       5 

2  14     0 

5.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

2  cwt. 

17    15 

2  15     6 

6.  Salt    and    quick-lime    in 

equal  quantities     . 

a  cwt. 

U    17 

0  12     0 

7;  Farm-yard  manure      .    . 

10  tons 

16        3 

- 

8.  No  manure  applied    . 

13      10 

The  farm-yard  manure  was  that  of  the  preceding  season 
which  had  remained  over  in  the  yard,  and  was  therefore 
■well  decomposed.  Each  of  the  other  manures  was  mixed 
■with  a  small  portion  of  dried  earth  a  few  days  before  being 
applied.  The  common  salt  was  obtsined  from  a  provision 
store,  and  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  animal 
matter,  as  blood  and  pieces  of  fat,  though  its  effects  in 
combination  with  the  lime  were  not  very  great.  The 
whole  of  the  manures  applied  were  successful  in  so  far  as 
having  considerably  overpaid  the  original  outlay.  An- 
other circumstance  I  may  here  mention  as  v/orthy  of  ob- 
servation : — The  produce  of  two  equal  portions  of  the  crop 
to  which  no  manure  had  been  applied,  the  earth  in  the 
one  case  having  been  hoed  between  the  plants  and  drawn 
4ip  to  their  stems,  and  the  other  not,  showed  clearly  the 
advantage  of  the  former  treatment,  the  difference  in  pro- 
duce being  no  less  than  one  ton  and  three  quarters  per 
acre.  This  work  was  performed  by  boys  and  girls  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  labourer,  and  the 
entire  outlay  did  not  exceed  75.  6d.  per  acre.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  add  that  the  statute  acre  is  that  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  although  here  all  calculations 
are  made  in  plantation  measure  of  49  square  yards  to  the 
perch. —  W.  Smyth,  Mitchelstown,  Kelts. 

African  Guano. — As  you  have  made  more  than  one 
reference  in  your  publication,  to  the  recent  importations 
of  guano  from  Africa,  we  beg  to  send  you  Dr.  Ure's  ana- 
lysis of  a  cargo  we  lately  received  from  thence,  accom- 
panied by  his  observations  thereon.  This  cargo  was  from 
a.  different  island,  and  considered  much  superior  in  quality 
to  that  by  the  Levenside,  alluded  to  in  your  paper,  and 
was  sold  deliverable  from  the  ship  at  an  average  price  of 
71,  per  ton.  —  Lodge^  Prichark,  and  .  Co.,  Liverpool. 
{Report,  &c.,  by  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  &c.] — This  is  the  first  sample  of  clean  gnano 
from  Africa  which  I  have  seen.  It  has  been  very  care- 
fully collected,  and  contains  no  heterogeneous  impurities. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1.57  to  water  ]. 00.  Impure 
and  decayed  guano  is  always  much  denser,  being  some- 
times so  high  as.  1.80  or  1.90.  100  parts  of  this  African 
guano  contain  10  parts  of  ready  formed  ammonia,  equi- 
valent to  about  32  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  to  nearly 
40  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  100  parts  contain  21^  nf 
moisture,  separable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  100 
parts  lose  50  parts  of  volatile  saline  and  organic  matter, 
including  the  10  parts  of  ammonia,  by  a  red  heat,  besides 
the  21^  of  water,  and  leave  28^  of  white  matter,  which  is 
chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  some  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
little  phosphate  of  the  same  alkali.  100  parts  contain 
only  one  of  siliceous  sand,  showing  the  guano  to  be  the 


genuine  excrement  of  the  birds.     The  whole  constituents 

may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Saline  and  organic  matter,  containing^  lO  parts 

of  pure  ammonia 50.0 

Water         .         .         .         -. 21.5 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  ma^esia,  as  also  potash.  26.0 
Silica  .  .  .  .  y  .  .  .  .1,0 
Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash      .       .       .    .    1.5 

100." 

London,  March  12, 1844.  (Signed)  Andrew.  Ure. 
The  Symphyticm  Asperrimum,  or  Prickly  Comfrey  is  a 
native  of  Caucasus.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  feet, 
and  is  hardy  enough  for  any  soil  or  situation  ;  it  produces 
abundance  of  nutritious  green  food  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October,  for  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  espe- 
cially for  horses,  it  being  glutinous  and  not  purgative.  It 
is  a  perennial,  a  strong  grower,  when  once  planted,  and 
requires  little  trouble  more  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds;  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  spade-husbandry, 
and  very  suitable  for  those  who  have  more  garden  ground 
than  they  require  for  vegetables.  The  soil  should  be  of  a 
nature  to  bear  trenching  two  feet,  and  free  from  stagnant 
water.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured  when  first 
planted,  and  the  distance  from  plant  to  plant  should  be 
two  and  a  half  feet,  6962  to  the  acre;  and  as  one  plant  of 
the  middle  growth,  when  cut,  will  weigh  eight  lbs.,  this 
will  amount  to  upwards  of  24  tons.  When  the  ground  is 
good  and  well-managed,  it  may  be  cUt  four  times  in  six 
months,  thus  yielding  96  tons  per  acre  per  annum.  It 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  a  few  weeks  after  plant- 
ing ;  it  will  then  be  established,  and  at  every  successive 
cropping  produce  more  shoots  and  an  increase  of  crop. 
April  is  the  best  month  to  plant,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
plants  may  be  procured,  but  presume  at  the  nurserymens*. 
—F.  C.  S. 

Manures. — It  is  well  known  to  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil  that  no  land  will  continue  productive  if  some  equi- 
valent for  its  produce  be  not  returned  to  it.  If  the  land  is 
always  yielding  and  never  receiving,  it  must  in  a  short 
time  become  barren.  However,  there  are  particular  soils, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  which,  being  annually  overflowed, 
derive  a  valuable  manure  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  rendered  barren  by  bad  husbandry  or 
over-cropping.  There  are  also  some  soils  in  our  own 
country  which  are  not  easily  exhausted,  in  consequence  of 
being  composed  of  materials  which  attract  and  retain  the 
food  of  plants.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  consider  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  use  every  means  to  promote  its  fertility,  in  the 
most  simple  and  eflScacious  manner.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  making  of 
farm-yard  manure,  instead  of  running  after  every  new 
importation,  which  has  nothing  but  a  fine  advertisement 
to  recommend  it,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fails  to 
produce  the  expected  crop,  they  would,  at  the  year's  end, 
find  their  purses  heavier,  and  their  land  in  better  heart. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  small  farmers  and  cottagers 
pay  great  attention  to  the  making  of  manure  from  their 
pigs,  by  bedding  them  with  leaves,  Moss,  Hushes,  Grass, 
Fern;  all  of  which  materials  make  excellent  manure,  when 
trodden  under  foot  and  saturated  with  the  urine  of  animals. 
In  fact,  if  the  small  farmers  of  the  north  of  Scotland  did 
not  use  some  such  materials,  they  could  not  afford  to  bed 
their  cattle  with  straw,  which  forms  their  principal  food, 
with  Turnips  or  Potatoes,  during  the  winter  months.  We 
have  lately  noticed,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  bog-earth 
employed  for  bedding  cows  and  pigs ;  this  material 
makes  an  excellent  manure,  especially  if  it  has  been  well 
saturated  with  the  urine  of  the  cattle.  We  have  seen 
better  crops  produced  from  land  which  has  been  manured 
with  these  materials,  than  the  produce  of  any  of  our  new 
importations.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  condemn 
these  imported  manures,  but  we  would  have  farmers  pay 
more  attention  to  the  making  of  manure  on  their  farms, 
and  when  made  not  to  allow  it  to  manure  the  atmosphere 
instead  of  the  soil,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  too 
common  a  practice,  particularly  in  Ireland.  We  would 
recommend  farmers  to  adopt  the  following  plan  :  To  every 
two  cart-loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  add  one  of  the  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  road-scrapings,  or  a  matted  sward  ;  if 
these  materials  are  properly  mixed  with  the  dung,  he  will 
be  amply  compensated  for  any  additional  expense.  The 
use  of  intermixing  the  soil  with  the  dung  is  to  imbibe  the 
gaseous  elements,  and  hinder  their  dissipation.  When- 
ever putrid  fermentation  is  going  on  in  his  dunghill,  he 
should  apply  some  earthy  substance  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  imbibe  and  retain  all  effluvia.  Health,  profit,  and 
cleanliness  require  such  a  proceeding.  The  farmer  who 
arrests  the  rank  vapours  which  emanate  from  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  instead  of  permitting  tbem  to 
pass  into,  and  contaminate  the  air  he  breathes,  causes  the 
atmosphere  to  be  healthy,  and  supplies  his  crops  with  an 
abundant  food. — J.  Met.,  Hillsborough, 

Mangold  Wurzel. — IMiss  Edgewortli  has  somewhere 
said,  that  "half  the  mistakes  of  life  arise  from  taking 
things  for  granted  ;  "  and  if  such  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gazette  as  have  not  before  met  with  this  golden  aphorism 
now  treasure  it  up  and  act  upon  it,  they,  at  least,  will  not 
grudge  the  half-column  which  ray  blunder,  from  neglect- 
ing it,  has  caused  to  be  occupied  by  verbal  criticism.  The 
fact  is,  tliat  having  always  seen  the  root  in  question  called 
Mangel  Wurzel,  when  spoken  of  on  its  introduction  many 
yeais  ago,  I  "took  it  tor  granted"  that  this  was  its 
genuine  German  name  ;  but  on  consulting  a  learned  friend 
versed  in  that  language,  he  tells  me  that  Mangold  is  there 
given  as  a  name  common  to  many  plants,  chietly  to  a  kind 
of  Cabbage,  and  also  to  a  sort  of  Beet,  and  consequently 
you  are  warranted  in  using  Mangold  Wurzel  ;  and,  as 
duplicate  names  are  always  objectionable,  I  would  by  no 
means  advise  its  being  called  '*  Field  Beet,"  or  even  by  any 
of  its  native  appellations  of  "  Runkelriibe,"  &c.,  quoted 
by  "  A  German." — 5. 


Points  of  Milch  Coiu. — The  following  may  be  useful 
to  "  G."  in  No,  12,  on  the  points  of  a  milch  cow  in 
Guernsey,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Guernsey  Agri- 
cultural Society  : — 1.  Purity  of  breed  and  qualities  of  the 
dam  for  yielding  rich  and  yellnw  butter.  2.  Small  head, 
large  and  bright  eye,  small  muzzle,  encircled  with  white 
or  yellow,  horns  polished  and  slightly  curved  inwards, 
with  black  tips,  small  ears,  orange-colour  within.  3. 
Straight  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  and  chest 
wide.  4.  A  fine  and  loose  skin,  with  soft  and  short  hair 
and  of  a  good  colour.  5.  Sides  well  rounded,  flank  small 
between  the  side  and  haunch,  tail  fine.  6.  Fore  legs 
straight  and  well-proportioned,  hind  legs  broadabove  the 
knee,  fine  and  clean  below,  hoofs  small,  legs  should  not 
cross  in  walking.  7.  Udder  large,  and  the  teats  large  and 
springing  from  the  four  corners  of  the  udder,  milk  vein 
large  and  well  defined.  The  above  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites to  entitle  the  animal  to  a  prize. —  Guernsey. 

Festur.a  elatior. — I  observe,  that  in  answers  to  Agri- 
cultural questions  in  a  late  Number,  you  say  that  Festuca 
pratensis  gigantea,  and  Festuca  elatior  are  the  same.  I 
grow  both  side^y  side,  ont!re""same  ground,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  several  years  induces  me  to  belieVe  that  they 
are  not  identical.  F.  gigantea  blooms  very  early,  even 
before  the  ordinary  F.  pratensis.  F.  elatior  is  consider- 
ably later  in  flowering,  Tiie  husk  and  seed  of  F.  gigantea, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  very  light  colour,  almost  white.  F. 
elatior  has  seed  of  a  dark-grayish  brown,  and  does  not 
ripen  for  a  considerable  time  after  rhe  other.  I  have 
more  reason  to  think  that  Festuca  gigantea  is  the  same 
as  Festuca  arundmacea.  more  nearly  agreeing  with  it  in 
its  early  growtli,  and  the  periods  of  flowering,  and  of 
ripening  its  seed.— /i^.  Pyle,  Tavnlon. 
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Odessa  Wheat. — The  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P., 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  communicated  through  Mr. 
Pusey,  the  wishes  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Odessa 
to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Society  and  receive 
its  Journals  ;  when  the  Council  unanimously  resolved. 
That  the  Imperial  Agronomical  Society  at  Odessa  should 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  Corresponding  Societies,  and  have 
the  Journals  in  future  transmitted  to  it,  from  time  to  time, 
as  published.— The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  took  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  Odessa  Wheat,  and  the  importance 
of  introducing  and  establishing  its  cultivation  in  this 
country.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  had  once  pos- 
sessed the  variety  in  question,  but  by  some  unfortunate 
accident  had,  to  his  regret,  again  lost  it.  He  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Wheats  ever  grown, 
being  a  white  soft  Wheat  of  gigantic  size  and  most  beau- 
tiful colour.  It  was  known  at  Odessa  as  the  Taganrog 
Wheat ;  imported,  he  believed,  into  Taganrog,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  from  the  surrounding 
agricultural  districts,  and  shipped  as  an  article  of  general 
commerce  from  Odessa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
for  western  Europe. — Mr.  John  Hudson  stated  that  large 
quantities  of  this  variety  of  Wheat  were  to  be  obtained  at 
Mark-lane;  but  being,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  remarked,  kiln-dried 
before  its  exportation  from  Odessa,  its  vegetative  powers 
were  of  course  destroyed,  audits  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seed-Wheat  rendered  useless. — Mr.  Miles,  IvI.P., 
hoped  that  by  means  of  the  new  communication  thus 
opened  with  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Odessa,  a  supply 
of  the  genuine  Taganrog  Wheat,  in  its  natural  state,  and 
fit  fur  seed,  might  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
enable  30  or  40  members  of  the  Society  to  cultivate  an 
acre  each,  and  report  their  results  to  the  Council. — It  was 
then  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee. 

Southampton  Meeting. — Colonel  Challoner,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  General  Souihampton  Committee,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  the  final  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Pavilion  and 
Show-yards  at  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting  in  July  ;  the 
Pavilion  to  be  erected  at  Fairfield  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  620/.,  and  the  Show-yards  at  Fortswood  at  that  of 
]523/.,  exclusively  of  the  inclosures  required  by  the  stew- 
ards for  the  trial  of  implements  to  effect  their  arrange- 
ments in.  the  most  advantageous  manner.  This  Report 
was  received  and  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Heavy-Land  Implements. — The  Hon.  M.  W,  B. 
Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinckley,  Leicestershire, 
suggested  to  the  Council,  as  the  result  of  his  close  and 
constant  attention  in  effecting  the  cultivation  of  400  acres 
of  some  of  the  stifTest  and  unworkable  soil  in  that  county, 
that  the  land  at  Southampton  upon  which  the  ploughs  for 
working  the  stiff  clay  are  to  be  experimented,  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  ploughed  in  preparation  for  the  trial, 
and  not  again  interfered  with,  but  allowed  in  that  state  to 
retain  its  moisture  until  the  ploughs  to  contend  for  the 
stifF-clay  prizes  shall  be  brought  to  plough  it  across  upoa 
the  day  of  guch  trial  ; — a  clean  furrow-slice,  under  these 
circumstances,  upon  stiff  retentive  clay  previously  ploughed 
and  3uff"ered  to  keep  all  the  damp  in  it,  being,  in  Mr. 
Nugent's  opinion,  tlie  criterion  of  a  perfect  plough  for 
land  of  that  character  ;  so  that  it  may  be  worked  early  in 
the  spring  and  prepared  for  green  cropping  by  such  a 
plough  as  will  not  gather  the  stiff  soil  before  the  mould- 
board  and  run  it  before  the  mouth  of  the  plough  in  large 
lumps ;  every  single  plough,  he  added,  hitherto  con- 
structed, being  guilty  of  this  greatest  of  faults  in  working 
stiff,  cold,  retentive  clay  in  a  condition  midway  between 
wet  and  dry.  The  Council  referred  this  suggestion  to  the 
Stewards  of  the  Trial  of  Implements. 

Annual  Country  Meetings. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved:  '*  That  in  future  the 
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place  of  boldins;  llie  Annual  Country  Meeting  shall  not  be 
decided  upon  until  a  Commit'ee  of  which  at  least  three 
Members  shall  liave  acied  as  the  Director  or  Stewards  of 
the  yard,  (three  to  be  a  quorum,  one  of  which  shall  have 
acted  as  Director  or  Steward),  shall  have  visited  and 
inspected  such  towns  and  their  localities  as  the  Council 
shall  think  fit,  and  have  reported  upon  their  respective 
suitableness  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Society." 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  nomiDation  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  to  form  such,  committee  :  — 
Mr.  Miles,  M.  P.  ;  Hon.  Captain  Spencer;  Colonel 
Austen  ;  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.  ; 
Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Dean;  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  ;  Mr.  B. 
Gibbs;  Mr.  Fielder  Kiag  ;  Mr.  Shaw;  Mr.  Shelley. 

Occupation"  of  Sites. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miles, 
it  was  also  decided,  that  in  future  the  period  during  which 
the  Society  would  require  the  land  intended  for  the  sites 
respectively  of  the  Pavilion  and  Show-yards,  would  be 
*'  three  months,"  instead  of  '*  sis  weeks,"  as  stated  in 
the  queries  decided  upon  by  the  Council  in  1841,  to  be 
answered  by  the  authorities  of  any  town  prior  to  its  being 
qualilied  to  compete  for  selection  as  the  locality  of  the 
country  meeting  of  any  particular  year  :  such  occupation 
of  the  ground,  however,  by  the  Society's  contractor  of 
works  not  being  understood  to  interfere  with  any  right  of 
pasturaiiC  up  to  the  actual  time  of  tlie  meeting. 

Country  Meeting  of  1845. — Viscount  Hill,  on  the 
part  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Brittain,  jun. 
(Hon."  Secretary  of  the  Chester  Agricultural  Society),  on 
that  of  the  citv  of  Chester,  transmitted  to  the  Council 
documents  in  favour  of  those  places  respectively,  as  sites 
for  holding  the  country  meeting  of  1845. 

I. — Shrewsbury.  1.  Memorial  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Borough,  and  signed  by  the  Town-Clerk. 

2.  Memorial  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  agriculturists,  and 
inhabitan's  generally  of  the  county  and  town  of 
Salop  ;  signed  by  Viscount  Hill,  Chairman  of  the 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Shire  Hall. 

3.  Memorial  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  signed  by  Edward  Haycock,  Esq., 
Mayor,  and  ninety-five  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

4.  Memorial  of  the  Shropshire  Practical  Parmers'  So- 
ciety; sigced  by  Viscount  Hill,  President. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Official  Queries  of  the  Society ;  signed 
by  J.  S.  Peele,  Esq.,  Town-Clerk  of  Shrewsbury. 

6.  General  Plan  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  Show-ground, 
Trial-ground,  Approaches,  Public-rooms,  and  site 
for  Pavilion,  marked  thereon. 

7.  Special  Plans  of  the  Race-course,  and  a  room  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  1200  persons  at  dinner. 

II. — Chester.   \.  Memorial   from  the  City  of  Chester; 
signed  by  Henry  Kelsall,  Esq.,  Mayor. 

2.  Memorials  from  the  South  Cheshire,  Denbighshire, 
and  Flintshire,  Anglesey.  Holywell,  Daresbury,  Ha- 
warden,  Chester,  and  \Virral  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions ;  signed  by  their  respective  officers.- 

3.  Statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  requirements 
of  the  Council  are  proposed  to  be  met  in  Chester. 

4.  Plan  of  the  Marquis  of  Vv  estminster's  Schools. 

5.  General  Plan  of  the  City,  and  indications  of  the  va- 
rious points  proposed  in  reference  to  the  meeting. 

6.  Small  plans  of  the  City,  showing  the  various  lines  of 
Railway  connected  therewith. 

7.  Table  of  Distances  of  the  various  Market-towns  from 
Chester. 

The  whole  of  these  Documents  having  been  read  to  the 
Council,  it  wag  moved  hy  Mr.  Miles  and  resolved  unani- 
mously, •'  That  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  sites  offered  for  holding  the  Country  Meeting 
in  1845,  be  summoned  for  Wednesday  the  17th  of  April, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  to  which  the  plans  and  papers,  now  sub- 
mitted and  read  to  tlie  Council,  be  referred. 

Appointment  of  Seeosmen. — Mr.  Miles  then  brought 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the 
ofiicial  appointment  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  as 
the  recognised  Seedsmen  of  the  Society.  He  stated  to 
the  Council  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Messrs.  Gibbs  on 
the  honorary  appointment  now  proposed  to  be  bestowed 
opon  them  by  the  Council,  the  intimate  connexion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibbs  with  the  late  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  essential  services  he  had  rendered  to  its  members — 
the  kindness,  utility,  and  gratuitous  services  of  his  sons 
to  the  present  Society  on  so  many  occasions,  and  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  business  of  the  Country  Meetings, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  firm  for  the  excellence  of  their 
seeds,  and  tlie  circumstance  especially  that  the  Society 
had  always  applied  to  them  both  for  the  uniform  and  re- 
quisite supply  of  seeds  in  model  experiments,  and  for  the 
test  of  cultivation  or  information  required  in  the  case  of 
new  seeds  or  plants  of  any  kind  transmitted  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  as  the  Society 
bad  already  made  the  honorary  appointments  of  a  consult- 
ing Chemist  and  Engineer,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Council  could  pay  a  belter  compliment  to  those  gentlemen 
than  by  appointing  them  to  tlie  honorary  office  in  quefi- 
tion.  The  President  having  borne  testimony,  on  the  part 
of  the  Smithfield  Club,  to  the  services  gratuitously  ren- 
dered by  the  Mr-nsrs.  Gihbs  to  that  body,  Mr.  Shaw  se- 
conded the  motion,  which,  on  being  put  from  the  chair, 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  Messrs.  ThomuH  Gibbs  and 
Co.,  of  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly,  declared  to  be  duly 
appointed  Secdiimen  to  the  Sociely. 

Glash  Mn.K-i'A.VH. — (Jaj)tain  St^inley  Carr,  of  Tiisch- 
enbeck,  near  Liihcck,  tranHmitted  to  the  Society,  throu(;h 
Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  and  at  the  requcBt  of  Mr. 
Handley,  a  specimen  of  the  glafls  milk-pans  employed  so 
•[":««Mfally  in  hJH  German  dairy,  and  referred  to  in  his 
Paper  on  the  Rural  Economy  of  Schleftwig,  HolHtcin,  and 
I^ocnbarg,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal 


(page  380).  '*The  milk,"  says  Captain  Carr,  "when 
brought  to  the  dairy,  is  immediately  strained  through  a 
horse-hnir  siere  into  the  vessels,  whether  of  wood, 
earthenware,  copper-tinned,  zinc,  cast-iron  (lined  with  a 
China-like  composition),  or  glass,  placed  in  rows  on  tlie 
floor.  All  these  different  kinds  of  utensils  have  been 
tried  with  various  success,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
how,  in  hot  weather,  more  especially  wlien  a  thunder- 
storm is  gathering,  the  milk  can  be  guarded  against  a  too 
early  acidity  ;  for,  as  it  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule  that 
the  cream  must  be  removed  from  the  milk  before  the  latter 
gets  at  all  sour,  and  an  equally  established  fact,  that  all 
the  oily  particles  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period 
than  3(i  hours,  vessels  in  which,  during  sultry,  and  espe- 
cially damp  weather,  the  milk  could  be  kept  the  due 
time,  are  a  great  desideratum.  As  yet,  however,  there 
reigns  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and 
shallow  wooden  vessels,  as  nearly  as  possible  equally 
wide  at  top  and  bottom,  containing  when  full  about  eight 
quarts,  but  in  which,  during  summer,  seldom  more  than 
six  quarts  are  poured,  are  in  most  general  use.  They 
have,  however,  some  disadvantages,  of  which  the  chief  is, 
the  great  difficulty  and  the  consequent  labour  and  close 
attention  requisite  to  remove  all  acidity  (which  in  some 
states  of  the  atmosphere  is  almost  unavoidable),  and 
which,  [penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood,  sometimes 
resists  all  the  patient  scrubbing  ;  first,  with  hot  water 
and  small  birch  scrubbers ;  and  secondly,  with  boil- 
ing water  and  a  hard  round  brush  made  of  pigs' 
bristles  (with  which  every  hair'sbreadtU  is  carefully 
polished  over),  so  that  the  despairing  dairy-maid  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  washing  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  or 
boiling,  or  even  scorching  over  lighted  chips,  followed  by 
countless  rinsings  in  pure  spring-water.  To  diminish  in 
some  measure  this  labour,  the  plan  of  painting  the  milk- 
pails  and  dishes  with  a  preparation  of  cinnabar,  linseed- 
oil,  and  litharge,  has  been  adopted  by  the  milk-vendors 
in  towns,  and  in  some  country  dairies  ;  not  only,  how- 
ever, is  the  expense  considerable,  as  the  vessels  must  he 
fitiished  off  with  peculiar  care,  and  require  to  get  three 
coats  of  the  composition  at  first,  and  one  yearly  after- 
wards, but  the  milk,  for  some  days  after  they  are  brought 
into  use,  has  a  perceptible  taste  of  paint.  The  tinned 
copper  milk-pans  are  very  costly,  and  must  be  carefully 
watched  lest  they  should  require  re-tinning.  The  zinc 
are  as  yet  little  known,  and  the  assertion  of  their  effect 
in  better  severing  the  cream  from  the'  milk  not  suffi- 
ciently proved.  The  cast  iron,  lined  with  enamel,  though 
assuredly  durable  and  very  clean,  seem  too  expensive  ; 
and  the  glass  have  many  opponents,  on  account  of  their 
brittleness,  and  the  vague  notions  respecting  glass  and 
electricity,  inducing  the  idea  that  if  the  electric  fluid  get 
into  the  milk,  it  cannot  get  out  again  !  whereas,  as  it  is 
ascertained  that  it  always  attaches  itself  to  a  conductor, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  anything  more  attractive,  runs 
along  the  surface,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  milk  should 
be  protected  in  glass,  which  is  a  non-conductor,  than  in 
any  other  substance.  In  my  dairy,  which  contains 
upwards  of  IGO  cov/s,  the  glass  vessels  have  been  used  for 
more  than  four  years  ;  and  I  give  them  a  decided 
preference  over  all  others.  Their  form  is  good,  being 
16  inches  broad  at  the  top  and  12  at  the  bottom ; 
the  glass  is  dark  bottle-green,  transparent,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  provided  with  a  rounded  rim  at  the  upper  edge, 
which  makes  it  easy  to  retain  a  safe  hold  of  them,  even 
when  full.  They  contain  eight  quarts,  but  never  receive 
more  than  six.  They  cost  Stf.  a  piece,  and  their  dura- 
bility may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  to  encourage 
carefulness,  each  dairymaid  is  allowed  one  dollar  per 
annum  extra,  as  pan-money,  being  bound  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  lOrf.  for  each  one  she  breaks,  yet  hitherto  no  girl 
has  broken  to  the  extent  of  her  dollar.  It  is  self-evident 
that  acidity  cannot  be  communicated  to  glass,  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  cleaned,  requiring  merely 
to  he  tirst  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  then  rinsed  in 
cold  water  and  placed  in  a  rack  to  dry,  effect  such  a  saving 
in  fuel  and  labour  (diminishing  the  number  of  our  dairy- 
maids hy  at  least  two),  that  the  less  quantity  of  butter 
obtained,  supposing  (which  I  by  no  means  concede)  that 
the  milk,  during  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  does  sour  sooner, 
and  consequently  throws  up  less  cream  in  glass  than  in 
wood,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  lessened  expense 
of  the  establishment,  not  to  mention  the  great  advantage 
of  attaining  the  indispensable  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the 
vessels  with  more  certainty,  because  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble.  Although  it  is  an  ascertained  and 
undeniable  fact  that  the  quality  of  butter  depends  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  the  locality  of  the  dairy,  the 
universally  prevailing  cleanliness  of  the  whole  management, 
and  very  essentially  on  the  purity  of  the  water  employed, 
still  I  ascribe  much  of  the  reputation  which  our  butter 
has  of  late  years  enjoyed  (and  which  is  verified  by  our 
obtaining  at  all  Hea^ons  one  penny  per  pound  above  the 
market  price  in  our  neigiibourhood)  to  the  beneficial 
introduction  of  glass  milk-dishes.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Haytcr,  M.P.,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  Mr. 
Apsley  Pellatt  of  the  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Blackfriars, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duty  and  restrictions  of 
the  Excise  on  manufactured  glass  articles  in  this  country, 
glass  milk-pans  of  a  size  and  shape  similar  to  those  of 
Captain  Carr,  but  of  white  flint-glass  and  stronger  mould, 
could  not  be  made  for  sale  in  England  for  less  than  7-v.  ^d. 
each  :  hut  should  that  price,  under  the  restrictive  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,  obtain  purchasers,  there  would  he  no 
difficulty  in  manufacturing  a  superior  and  Hcrviccahic 
article  of  the  kind  to  any  extent  that  miglit  bo  required. 
The  milk-pan  presented  hy  Captain  Carr  to  Ihc  Socirty  Ih 
of  tiiu  common  dark-grcf;n  hottlc-gluHH,  and  weighs  (i^  lbn. 
It  is  round  in  shape,  and  nearly  4  inchca  deep,  measuring 


17  inches  across  the  outside  of  the  top,  and  11  inches 
across  that  of  the  bottom. 

Siberian  Cow-parsxip. — Captain  Carr's  communi- 
cation contained  also  the  following  Agricultural  refer- 
ences :  —  "There  is  nothing  new  here,  except  that 
spring  is  unusually  long  delayed,  the  ground  still  frozen 
up  and  likely  to  continue  so,  until  we  get  a  heavy  gale 
with  rain  from  the  southward.  The  grain-crops  of  last 
year,  especially  Wheat,  make  the  worst  yield  I  ever 
remember.  A  new  pUnt,  Heracleum  Sibiricum,  has  been 
successfully  introduced  here,  as  yet  in  a  small  way,  from 
Russia,  giving  a  very  early  and  abundant  food  for  sheep; 
but  it  is  probably  already  known  and  valued  in  England  : 
if  not,  I  should  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  seed. 
The  last  journals  have  been  most  interesting." 

Mr.  Gibbs  informed  the  Council,  that  the  plant  in 
question  was  a  very  early  green  crop,  although  perhaps 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  Prickly  Comfrey  :  if  allowed, 
however,  to  remain  uncut  for  some  time,  it  became  at  last 
the  heavier  crop  of  the  two.  He  stated  that  the  seeds 
should  he  sown  in  a  bed,  and  the  plants,  when  sufficiently 
large,  planted  out  at  least  three  feet  apart,  if  in  a  soil 
likely  to  bring  them  to  a  large  size.  He  believed  the  leaf 
constituted  the  only  edible  portion  of  the  plant.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  having  planted  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  consisting  of  loam  upon  gravel,  with  the 
Heracleum  Sibiricum,  they  found  the  leaves  to  be  very 
succulent  and  to  attain  the  great  height  of  from  seven  to 
eight  feet ;  and  as  the  plant  had  not  yet  been  extensively 
cultivated,  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  for 
distribution  among  such  Members  as  felt  an  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  the  whole  stock  of  seed  they 
had  obtained  from  their  experiment,  in  the  hope  that  so 
extensive  a  trial  as  would  probably  be  thus  made  of  tha 
qualities  of  the  plant  would  procure  satisfactory  results 
in  reference  to  its  further  cultivation. 

Pollen  of  Wheat. — Mr.  Groom  (Florist  to  the 
Queen),  of  Clapham  Rise,  Surrey,  favoured  the  Society 
with  the  following  communication: — "In  reference  to 
the  efl^ects  I  have  observed  from  the  use  of  bone  saw-dusfc, 
of  which  a  sample  was  presented  to  the  Council  at  its  last 
meeting,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  most  beneficial  results  from  its  use.  I  have 
now  tried  it  two  seasons,  and  think,  if  possible,  it  has 
answered  better  this  season  than  the  last.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  most  luxuriant  growth,  with  a  beautiful  dark 
healthy  green,  and  a  robustness  of  habit  in  the  plants, 
equal  to  the  summer  growth  ;  the  plants  also  retain  their 
lower  leaves  much  longer,  which  is  most  essential  with 
plants  cultivated  in  pots.  There  is  another  point  of  im- 
portance, which  is,  that  I  do  not  think  any  injury  will 
arise  should  the  bone  saw-dust  be  used  in  what  may  be 
termed  excess,  as  I  have  tried  a  very  large  quantity  in  the 
soil  without  the  plants  appearing  in  any  way  affected, 
except  in  luxuriance  of  growth.  There  is  also  a  most  im- 
portant result  in  an  Agricultural  point  of  view,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  take  place  from  the  free 
use  of  the  bone  saw-dust,  and  that  is,  the  increased  fertilis- 
ing power  of  the  pollen,  which  will  in  a  great  measure  do 
away  with  the  light  and  defective  ears  in  the  grain  crops,, 
as  I  believe  a  great  part  of  the  failure  arises  from  the 
want  of  vitality  in  the  pollen." — It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Chemists  have  found  in  their  analyses  of  the 
pollen  of  plants  a  predominance  of  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  which  bone  is  constituted;  and  that  the  purity  of 
the  bones  employed  as  a  manure,  and  the  state  of  division 
into  which  they  are  reduced,  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  results  obtained  by  their  action  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  in 
reference  to  his  experiments  on  the  growth  of  Swedes,  in 
the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  iii.  page  426  : — **  A  curious 
fact,  however,  came  out  in  the  application  of  different 
descriptions  of  bones  used  at  the  distance  of  27  inches. 
In  the  one  case,  the  bones  were  procured  as  they  came 
from  the  kennels,  with  the  usualquantity  of  animal  matter 
adhering  to  them,  and  crushed  at  home;  in  the  other, 
they  were  brought  as  refuse  from  a  large  button-manufac- 
tory, after  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacture  :  the  respective  proceed  was, — 
Turnips  on  bones  crushed  at  home         .        .  1 1  tons  Scwts. 

Do.        do.      from  button-manufactory .  l6  10 

African  Guano. — Mr.  Forbes,  of  No.  2,  Great  St. 
Helen's,  presented  to  the  Society  three  specimens  of  guano 
collected  on  different  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Angra  Peguena,: 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  '*  We  have  as  yet,"  says 
Mr.  Forbes,  "  no  arrivals  of  this  guano  into  the  port  of 
London,  hut  some  cargoes  are  daily  expected,  when  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  fresh  samples."  Mr- 
Miles  stated  that  the  African  guano  had  reached  Bristol^ 
and  having  received  from  Mr.  Greening,  of  Nelson-street^ 
in  that  city,  the  analysis  of  it,  made  by  Professor  Here- 
patli,  he  hud  the  pleasure  of  then  submitting  it  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Council  :— "  I  have  \  analysed  Mr. 
Greening's  sample  of  African  guano,  and  find  that  it  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Peru  of  good  quality.  The  results 
are  below  ;  but  I  have  not  particularised  those  matters 
contained  in  it,  which  Agriculturists  do  not  yet  know  the 
value  of;  all  those  which  are  known  to  be  beneficial  are  :- 

PhospIititG  of  lime 21  ports 

SnluDle  pliosphates,  with  a  little  common  salt     8 
'J'lic  elements  of  ammonia  .        •        •        '    V 

Other  matters,  almost  entirely  orgauic    .        .    00 

100  parts 
(Signed)  William  Herepath." 

Adjouhnmknt  of  Council.-— Mr.  Shelley^  gavo 
notice,  that  he  should  move  ac  the  next  monthly  Council 
*'  That  the  Council  at  its  rising  on  the  first  Wednesday  m 
July  next  do  adjourn  over  tlie  period  of  the  country  meet- 
ing in  that  month,  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.-- 
Mr.  Colman  announced  his  intention  of  i)rcHontmg  to  the 
Society  tlireo  American  ploughs  for  triul  ut  the  boutu- 
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ampton  meeting. — Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  last  Number  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  as  containing  a  review  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  under  the  head  of  *•  British  Agriculture."^Mr. 
Longbottom,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, presented  a  specimen  of  Holloway's  Farmer's 
Compound  (Manure)  ;  Mr.  Donaldson  a  copy  of  his  new 
edition  of  Bayldon  on  Rents  and  Tillages  ;  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture  at  Caen,  a  copy  of  their  last  notice 
of  proceedings — for  which,  and  the  other  presents  and 
communications  received,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council 
were  ordered.  The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the 
Easter  Rec  iss,  to  Wednesday  the  17th  of  April. 

An  Account  of  Agriculture  and  Grazing  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  some  of  its  most  useful  Natural  Pro- 
ductions, i^c.  ^c.      By  the  laie  James  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
This  is  a  very  neat  little  volume,  full  of  most  useful 
matter  to  the  intending  emigrant.     It  details  information 
on  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  its  title-page,  acquired 
during  several  years'  residence  in  Australia,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  works  written 
for  the  benefit  of  emigrants  to  that  continent. 


great  inferiority  to  those  mentioned,  are  sure  to  produce 
a  crop,  while,  by  attending  to  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, heavy  crops  of  the  very  best  sorts  may  be  obtained 
with  certainty.  Much  has  of  late  been  said  concerning 
raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  it  is  from  this  source 
that  all  our  esteemed  varieties  are  obtained  ;  but  when 
once  obtained,  unless  they  are  preserved  in  vigour  by 
those  means  which  I  have  now  pointed  oat,  they  will  in  a 
few  years  become  so  enfeebled,  that  they  will  appear  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  finer  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, all  of  which  may  be  effectually  restored  by  proper 
treatment. — Mr,  Deans,  in  the  Kelso  Chronicle. 


Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Guano ;  its  Nature^  Properties, 

and  Results.  J.  Ridgway.  Pp.  95. 
This  pamphlet  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  various 
sources,  of  experiments  with  guano  on  various  crops,  and 
at  various  rates  of  application  per  annum,  many  of  them 
being  comparative  with  other  manures.  It  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  value  of  guano  "as  a  cheap,  powerful,  enduring, 
and  portable  fertiliser,  adapted  more  or  less  to  every 
quality  of  land,  and  to  almost  every  vegetable  production;" 
and  to  all  who  are  still  doubtful  on  this  subject,  we  recom- 
mend its  perusal.  

Miscellaneous. 

The  Curl  in  Potatoes  is  the  effect  of  an  enfeebled  vege- 
tation, arising  from  over-ripening  of  the  tubers  to  be  used 
as  seed ;  and  to  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the 
fact  of  tubers  not  vegetating  at  all  when  planted.  When- 
ever Potatoes  are  to  be  used  as  seed,  they  require  a  mode 
of  treatment  very  diflferent  from  those  destined  to  be  used 
as  food.  The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  prefer  above  all 
others  for  seed  Potatoes,  is  this  :  As  soon  as  the  tubers 
have  acquired  their  full  size,  and  the  vegetable  tissue  in 
the  roots  hasbecomeperfect,  the  skins  beginning  to  set, — 
that  is,  when  the  cuticle  can  still  be  removed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  it  peels  off, — at  this 
stage  of  their  growth  they  ought  to  be  immediately  taken 
up,  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fully  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  by  which  means,  in 
a  short  time  the  tubers  will  be  tanned  green.  This  early 
lifting  prevents  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tubers  from  be- 
coming gorged  with  solid  matter,  by  cutting  off  the  power 
of  absorption  from  the  roots;  whilst,  by  the  subsequent 
exposure  of  the  tubers  to  the  atmosphere,  the  juices  com- 
bine with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  which,  in  the 
light,  enters  into  combination  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  these  roots,  not  only  changing  their  colour  from  white 
to  green,  but  also  giving  to  them  an  increased  vitality, 
as  is  seen  in  germination  when  oxygen  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  juices,  and  carbonic  acid  is  parted  with  ; 
by  which  means  the  starch  in  the  tubers,  instead  of  be- 
coming fixed,  is  retained  in  the  transition  state  ;  so  that 
vphen  those  conditions  calculated  to  excite  vegetation  are 
present,  the  organizable  matter  in  the  tuber  immediately 
excites  the  buds  or  eyes  to  vigorous  growth.  Similar 
results,  to  a  certain  fextent,  may  be  obtained  by  very  late 
planting ;  so  that  when  the  process  of  vegetation  is 
stopped  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  the  maturation  of  the 
secretions  of  the  plant  may  be  somewhat  in  the  transition 
state  ;  that  is,  they  may  not  have  acquired  the  solidity 
I  have  alluded  to.  There  are,  I  have  observed,  some  soils 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  effects.  Peaty  soils,  and 
reclaimed  bog,  and  morasses,  are  found  to  produce  an 
imperfect  vegetation,  as  is  observable  in  the  cereal  or 
grain  plants,  which,  when  reared  on  these  soils,  are 
greatly  deficient  in  that  which  constitutes  its  value  as 
food,  namely,  starch.  In  like  manner  the  Potato,  when 
grown  upon  these  soils,  is  always  found  soft  and  spungy, 
and  little  fitted  for  table ;  whilst  they  are  found  eminently 
fitted  for  planting,  and  that  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
Those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  tlie  trouble  to  save 
their  seed  Potatoes  by  the  first-mentioned  method,  ought 
assuredly  to  purchase  their  stock  for  planting  annually 
from  some  of  their  neighbours  who  have  such  soils  upon 
vphich  they  can  be  reared.  The  manner  of  keeping  the 
tubers  over  the  winter  must  have  due  attention-  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  chance  of  becoming  in 
the  least  degree  heated  in  the  pits  be  avoided  ;  and  this 
is  easily  accomplished  by  storing  them  in  pits  never 
more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  ten  inches  to  one  foot 
deep.  They  will  have  little  chance  of  acquiring  heat  in  a 
pit  of  these  dimensions,  but  the  narrower  the  better,  and 
not  too  thickly  covered  with  earth  ;  the  less  of  this  the 
better,  if  sufficient  to  prevent  frost  from  reaching  them. 
When  taken  out  to  be  used  for  planting,  and  cut,  the  sets 
should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap,  as  is  frequently 
done,  but  ought  to  be  spread  thinly  in  au  airy  place  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  planting,  that  the  cut  parts  may  be 
dried  up  a  little,  or  healed,  as  it  is  termed.  Many  of 
our  bogs  might  be  most  profitably  employed  in  the  growth 
of  Potatoes  lor  seed,  which  would  yield  good  crops.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  the  finer  and  more  valuable  the 
variety  is  for  food,  so  much  greater  is  the  risk  of  losing 
the  crop.  This  has  led,  in  many  instances,  to  people 
being  induced  to  plant  those  sorts  which,  from  their 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Barn  Floor.— v4  Subscriber ~V^'\\\  find  wood  the  best  and  most 
economical  barn  floor.  We  have  heard  of  icdia  rubber  as  ma- 
terial lor  pavement,  and  in  one  instance  for  the  flooring  of  a 
stable,  but  never  as  material  for  a  barn  floor. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — J.  IF.— Mr.  Lawes's  plan  in  a 
former  Number  will  succeed,  but  it  assumes  the  bones  to  be 
ground  small.  This  must  be  done  at  the  mill.  The  refuse  of 
the  button  factories  can  be  got  as  cheap  as  ordinax)'  bone-dust, 
and  will  answer  your  purpose  better.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  little 
dearer  than  sulphuric.    Bee  Manure  Market. 

Books. — Rural  Chtviistry. — "  Blaker's  Essay  on  Small  Farms." 
Apply  to  the  booksellers. 

Cow  Cabbage.— yl^  Ay.— The  Drum-Head,  or  what  is  known  in 
Devonshire  as  .the  South  Ham  are  good  varieties.  Sow  in 
August  in  beds,  and  plant  out  in  the  field  early  iu  spring  two 
feet  apart,  or  sow  very  early  in  spring  and  plant  out  in  June. 
The  one  will  he  ready  early,  and  the  other  late  in  autumn.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  between  these  late  Cow  Cabbage  some 
early  plants  of  a  kind  which  will  be  ready  to  cut  before  the 
others  want  their  room. 

Cultivation  of  Pooe  Land.— SwfiscriJer.— Thanks  for  your 
suggestion. 

ELF-aiNGs.— J{.  T.— We  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  explanation  of 
them. 

FonKiGN  Oilcake — Notts,— The:  price  is  a  pretty  fair  indication 
of  its  value,  comparatively  with  British.  We  rather  prefer  the 
foreign.  Why  will  your  land  not  grow  Tares?  "  Strong  Wheat 
land"  is  just  the  thing  for  them.  They  are  the  best  green 
food  for  horses.  Try  Italian  Rye-grass  with  Clover  for  this 
purpose. 

Food  of  Plants.— B«j-a/  Chemist. — Please  to  excuse  a  farther 
delay  in  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Gkas.ses.— J.  L. — Lawson  recommends  as  seed  per  acre  for  per- 
manent Grass  on  deep  mossy  ground,  Agrostis  stolonifera, 
2  lbs.;  Alopecuruspratensis,2  lbs.;  Festucaduriuscula,  2  lbs. ; 
Lolium  perenne,  G  lbs. ;  L.  italicum,  3  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense, 
2.^  lbs.  J  Poa  trivialis,  2.-J  lbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  6  lbs. ;  Lotus 
major,  lAlbs.;  Rye,  one  bushel.  Andfor2year  Grass  on  medium 
light  soils,  Lolium  perenne,  18  lbs. ;  Trifolium  pratense,  6  lbs.  i 
T.  repens,  4  lbs. ;  Medicago  lupulina,  2  lbs. 

Guano.— G. — It  should  be  mixed  with  the  mould.  Plough  it  in 
before  sowing  the  Oats. Subscriber. — Gypsum  may  be  ad- 
vantageously mi-xed   with  it. Subscriber. — The  time  this 

manure  will  last  depends  upon  the  quantity  per  acre  applied, 
and  the  quantity  of  its  different  ingredients  removed  annually 
in  the  crop.  Us  .efi'ects  will  generally  be  apparent  more  than 
one  season. 

Manures.— iV. — The  advice  you  ask  for  cannot  be  given  confi- 
dently without  a  knowledge.of  your  soil,  &c.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  gypsum  has  been  found  to  act  very  beneficially 
on  Clover  swards — that  nitrates  of  potass  and  soda  have  often 
increased  the  growth  of  Grass  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
— but  that  the  application  most^likely  tosucceed  would  be  guano 
treated  as  Mr.  Mitchell  recommended  in  a  previous  paper;  for 
that,  being  a  compound  manure,  is  most  likely  to  contain  the 
substance  for  the  want  of  which  your  pasture  is  failing.  Apply 
about  3  cwt.  per  acre,  broadcast,  in  wet  weather. 

Neapolitan  Pigs.— j4.  H.  is  informed  that  a  boar  and  sow,  im- 
ported from  Naples,  are  for  sale  at  Welcombe  House,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Potatoes. — Subscriber. — Take  care  not  to  bring  the  clay  to  the 
top;  drain  your  land,  and  subsoil  plough  or  trenchj  and  after 
thus  opening  up  the  subsoil  for  some  years,  you  may  begin 
cautiously  to  bring  it  to  the  surface.    See  leading  article. 

Miscellaneous. — Will  J.  ilZ.  C.  T.  be  kind  enough  to  favour  us 
with  his  name  and  address  ? 

*,(.*  As  usual,  many  comraunicatioas  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  April  8.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


shorn 

2  10      3    w     Beat  Loog-n'ools 

'  ""  do.        shorn 


3  10 


I  10  I 


Be£tScots,Herefords,&c.    3i  GtoSalO  |  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    -Is  0  to  43  4 
Best  Short  Horns    -        -    3    a 
Second  quality  Beasts 
Calves        - 
Lambs,  small 

—        lar;;a 
Pips  -         -         -         -3440' 

Beasts,  2J07 !  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,910;  Calves,  6>j  Pigs,  3-1 0- 

We  have  to-day  a  very  limited  supply,  yet  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand,  aa  this  is  a  kind  ol'  holiday  market— indeed,  its  faein{>  Easter  Monday 
accounts  tor  the  smallness  of  numbers:  it  was  aniioipated 'that  many  leas  than 
usual  would  be  wanted,  and  so  it  h;is  proved ;  still,  the  effect  has  been  to  n'lve 
a  slight  impulse  to  the  trade,  which  is  more  cheer^l,  and  in  some  things  there 
is  H  little  improvement  in  price-  In  Beef  we  can  discover  hardly  a  quotable 
difference  from  last  week,  althoufth  in  the  best  qualities  ihero  is  a  alipht 
average  advance— in  some  few  instances  very  superior  liave,  indeed,  realised 
4s  per  alba.  A  few  of  the  second  class  Beasts  remain  unsold.  The  best  Down 
Sheep  are  making  fully  2d  per  8  lbs  more  than  this  day  week,  and  the  selling 
kind  of  Shorn  Longwoola  are  more  in  demand,  at  better  prices.  Lamb  is  not 
a  very  active  trade,  and  suffers  a  decline  from  Friday's  quotations.  Veal  trad<! 
is  brisker,ac  a  amaU  advance.    Fork  ia  active. 

Friday,  April  I2. 

The  shortness  of  supply  on  Monday,  together  with  the  small  arri' 
dead  markets  since  that  day,  haa  thrown  a  Utile  life  into  our  trade.  There  „ 
no  alteration  whatever  ifl  the  price  of  Bee',  but  Mutton  is  a  shadehelter.  Some 
of  the  very  best  old  Downs  in  the  wool  ate  making  4a  6d,  but  this  is  not  gener- 
ally realised;  the  beat  Longwools,  about  da  2d;  Downs  without  the  wool  make 
rather  over  3s  lOd,  and  the  most  selling  shorn  Longwools  rather  over  33  8d  ; 
other  qualities  in  the  same  ralio.  Lamb  remains  the  same  as  Monday— the 
morning  being  rather  oold,  trade  for  it  is  not  very  brisk.  Some  few  superior 
Calves  make  fis,  but  the  more  funeral  price  is  -Is  lod  per  8  lbs.  Pork  ia  steady. 
Beasts,  679;  bheep  and  Lambs,  tOOO;  Calves,  153;  Pigs,  294. 

41.  WestSmithfield. 


the 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfibld,  April  12. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    70a  to  7ljs  1  Clover        -    SSs  to  105s  I  Straw        -    26s  to  32s 
Inferior  -         -    55        65  1  | 

John  Coofsr,  SaleamaQ. 

Cumberland  Market,  April  12. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  75a  to  77fl  I  Superior  Clover  100s  to  lOSsl  Straw  303  to  33s 
Interior  -        -    60       08    |  Interior        ,,88  95    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  April  12. 

-  633  to  63s  I  Clover        -    90s  to  95s  |  Straw 

-  05        76   I     —        fine     105      108   | 


Hay 


-  hne 


26s  to  3Si 


HOPS,  FttiDAV,  April  12 
Thb  Hop  Market  remains  firm,  ivith  no  variation  in  prices  since  last  week. 

Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/Oa  t" '""""■ '*"-^"- '''■"■'"""      '        -    '='—-'"'■■'   «■ 


Choice  dit 
Weald  of  Kent  Pocka. 
^Choice  ditto 


I  Sussex  Pockets 
Choice  ditto 
Farnham 


9    9      10  10 


PATTRNnsN  Sc  SMrrR,  Hop-Factois. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  April  12. 

In  our  English  "Wool  Market  we  cannot  report  any  alteration  since  our  last. 
The  trade  continues  quiet,  hut  the  opinion  that  it  will  rally  prevails.  The 
public  sales  ot  Colonial  and  other  Wools  will  commence  on  the  17th  inst. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled Wethers         IsldtolsSd     Southdown  Hoggitts  Is  1    tolsSd 

Do.  Hoggitli)       1    1        1     3i     Kent  Fleeces  „,  ^  i     ,'    ^ 

Souihdoivn  Fleeces        .   1   Oi      1    2    I  Jambs  FflBBiw,  Wool  Blotter. 


MARK  LANE,   Friday,  April   12.— The  arrivals  of  Englis 
Wheat  during  the  week  have  been  moderate,  and  the  few  ra 
up   for  this  morniiig's  market  were  taken  off  at  our  late  quot 
tions;  there  was  rather  more  inquiry  for    free  Foreign,  having- 
several  distant  buyers  at  market,  but  the  business  transacted  was , 
not  extensive,  nor  can   we  note  any  improvement  in  prices. — 
Malting-  Barley  maintains  its  value,  but    the  Foreign   arrivals 
amounting  to   nearly  70O0  qrs.,  secondary  description  move  off 
slowly,   at  a  decline  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.— Beans  and  Peas  are 
unaltered  in  value.— The  Oat-trade  is  very  firm,  but  business  not 
brisk. 


BRITISH,  PER  imperial  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk         .        .     While  46  6C 

Norfolk,  Linrolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  50  57 

Oata,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polanda  15  25 

Nortliuraberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed  

Irish Feed  10  23 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling'  2Ba  to33s  Chevalier  32  35 

Malt,  pale,  ship             ■ ^ 

Hertford  and  Essex  __    

Rye _  _ 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and   new  22  to  29             Tick  22  31 
—        Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     23  to  36         Winds. 


Red    . 
White 

Feed 


16  24 

17  25 
16     24 


Peas,  White 


6  weeks'  Aggregate  Aver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


)  to  35     .    Maple 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Harrow  25  33 
—  —  Longpod —  — 
27    29        Grey      26    £7 


;  Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

20a    Od 

35*  3d 

33    6 

19     U 

33     0 

33    3 

20       1 

33     8 

31     3 

31     4 

66    6 

33    1 

20       9 

34     I 

32     7 

19       8 

33     3 

65    5 

32  10 

20       1 

33     9 

30  U 

31    8 

66    1 

33     2 

20     0 

33  11 

31     0 

31    3 

16    0 

6     0 

6     0 

9    6 

10    6 

10    6 

Scotch 
Foreign 


English 

Iriih. 

Foreign 


ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 

3670 


2010 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  1  Whl.i  Barl.  1  Malt-iOata.  I  Rye, 

7035  Sks.    —    Brlfl.      5021       2238      4340      1252        — 


2586  I 


702   I 


50   I   18^0 
810  I 


I  Bns.  i  Peas 

105S     434 


KiKasFOno  Awn  Lat. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  12.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued  fine  weather  most  articles  begin  to  improve  rapidly  ia 
quality,  aud  trade  is  getting  better.  Piaes  have  advanced  a 
little  in  price;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Queens,  which  are  of  good 
quality.  A  few  hothouse  Grapes  are  in  the  Market;  they  are 
selling  at  from  30s.  to  35,!.  per  lb.;  Portugals  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Apples  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last 
week,  as  are  also  Pears.  Oranges  are  offered  at  from -Is.  to  iBs, 
per  dozen.  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Chesnuts  are 
becoming  scarce,  and  are  a  little  advanced  in  price.  Spanish  Nuts 
are  scarce.  The  supply  of  Vegetables  in  general  is  increasing. 
Broccoli  is  good;  it  is  selling  at  from  6d.  to  2s.  per  bundle. 
Greens  are  still  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  but  they  are  getting 
scarcer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful,  and 
Seakals  and  Asparagus  are  abundant;  the  latter  is  a  little 
reduced  in  price.  French  Beans  bring  from  is.  Qd.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
100.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Cucumbers  are  slightly  reduced  in 
price,  as  are  also  Strawberries :  the  latter  are  becoming  rather 
more  plentiful.  Frame  Potatoes  are  nearly  the  same  as  last 
week.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Erica  rubra- calyx, 
E.  an dromedK flora,  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Nemophila  discoidalis, 
N.  insignis,  Heliotropes,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cinerarias,  Pelar- 
goniUQQS,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Fuchsias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  G*  to  12* 
Grapes,   Portugal,  per  lb.2j  to  4i 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush.  Bs  to  23( 

Z  „      Kitchen,  p  bns.  5j  to  lOt 
Pears,  per  halt'-aieve,  4s  to  12f 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  2t 

■.     —       per  100.  if  to  16* 


per 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  2*  6d 
Biocco]i,per  bundle, 6d  to  liGd 
White  Broccoli  per  bun.  G't  to  2* 
Red  Cabhagesper  doz.  3*  to  8* 
Sorrel,  9d  to  1*  p.  hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  2*  to  10* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  3d  to  2*6if 
French  Beans,  1»  (id  to  2*  iSd  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  perlb. 
Greens,  perdoz.  2j  to  4j 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   C0*to90* 

—  per  cwt. ,8*  to  o* 

—  perbushel)!*  Gd  to3* 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2(  6dto  3* 
Turnips , per  do7  bunches,  l«6dtu  2* 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  6rf  to  1* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  Gd 
Horse  Radish. perhundle,  1*  coC* 
Radishes,  spring,  1*   6d  to2j per  dozen 

Carrots,  p.  doz- bun.,  2*6d  to5* 
Ccumbera,  6(t  to  3c  each 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6*107* 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  HaGd  to  81 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  busheJ,  1 1* 

—  Brazil,  16* 
.—    Hazel,  2*  to  4* 

—  Barcelona,  20*  to  24i 

—  Cob, 12« 
Chesnuta,  per  peck,  3*  to  8* 

wherries,  1*.    to  3*pjroz> 
VEGETABLES. 


Spinach,  per  sieve.  It  to  Is  fid      ; 
Leeks,  per  dm-  bun.,  9d  to  1*  Gi 
Garlic,  perlb.   6(ttQ8d 
Lions,  2d  to  -id    p.  bch., 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  l*6d  to  3*   1 

—  Spanish,  perdoz.,  ii6<i  to  4* 

—  pickling,p.hf.-sv.,2«  to4* 
shallots,  per  ib.,  4dto  8d 
Lettuce,  Cabb.,  p.auore,  4d  to  1« 
Celery,  per  bun.,  ed  to  laOd 
Tlliishrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1*  3i 
Walnuts,  perbushel, shelled,  16*  to  20« 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  per  doz.  am.  bun,  6d  to  9d 
Parsley,  per  doz.bunches,  3*  to  it 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  3d  to  Sd 
Endive,  ^er  score,  1*  to  2* 

Green  Mint,  3d  to  6d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,    p.  doz.bun- 1*  6(f  to  2* 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sdto3d 
Salsafy,  perbundle,  1*  to  1*  fid 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  litoi*    fid 


SEEDS 

Canary       -        -       per  qr    fiOs  to  54s 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    84        68 

Clover,  Red,  English         -    60        74 

—  —     Foreign         -     64         74 

—  White,  EnKlish     -  100      130 

—  —  Foreign  -  84  125 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  IB 
Heropseed  -  per  last  34  36 
Linseed       -        -      per  qr    —       — 

—  Baltic       -        -        -    —       — 

—  Cakes,£ng.perlO0Olo:fi9  lOno 


April  12. 

Lin8eedCake9.Fore!gn,p.ton6I  toyllOa 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.        53     .  6 

—  Superhne    „        •      6         8 

—  Brown  ,,  -  14  16 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  24f  SSI 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  — 
Sainfoin  ...  .  —  .— 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    3  6 

—  Foreign  -  .  -  3  fi 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).  ) 
KiNosposD  AjjD  Lav. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAKK  Waterside,  April  S. 

The  continued  fine  weather  during  the  past  week  has  forced  vegetation 
rapidly;  the  Town  markets  have  been]  abundantly  supplied  with  moac 
articles.  Hot  weather  always  causes  a  serious  depression  in  our  Market. 
Owing  to  the  contrary  winds,  the  supply  since  our  last  haa  been  small;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  hot  weather,  some  further  reductions  were 

■    litted  to,  and  the  trade  was  languid,  at  the  following  pri 


York  Reds 

Perth 

Early  Devons 
Late  Devons 

Cornwall     -        .        -         . 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites    - 

—  —  mdneya  - 


E?se.t  and  Sussex  Bluea  70s  to  7Sb 

75       80    I  Wisbeach  Kidneys    -  -  —  SO 

'          _          Blues         -  -  65  70 

_          Whites      -  -  69  65 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  —  7S 

Prince  Regents            -  -  80  90 

Shawa.for  plants         -  -  65  75 


PRINCIPAL 
Weight  per  bush.,  abouclbs 
Alnm,  2408  per  ton  ,        .         .    — 

Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.     .    — 
Brimatone,  SOOa  per  ton  .         .    — 

Bone-duat,  — s  and  17s  perquarter    45 

—  Half-inch,  IGsditte       .        .     42 

—  Calcined, 8s  percwt  .    — 
Carbonatoof  Ammonia,  70s  per  cwt    84 

—  ot  Lime,  Is  to  ls6d  percwt    — 

—  of  Soda,  30s  to  — sper  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  — s  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano,  S.  American,  210s  p-  ton     .    — 

—  Potter's,  240s  per  ton         .    65 

—  Potter's  Liquid,21s  p.  doz.     — 
Gypsum  (Sulphate   of   Lime),  30s 

to  35s  per  ton      .  .  80  to  84 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 
in  Pots,  IGa  per  doz.     .        .        .    — 

—  Farmers'  Compound, 
ISspcrcwt.  ....    — 

MuriatBof  Ammonia, 24s  per  cwt.    70 

—  Lime,  — s  to  6s  .  .  70 
Nitrate   of   Soda,   ICs  to  — s  per 

cwt-,  duty  paid     -         ...     80 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  6s  6d  p.  cwt.  ,    65 

—  —      Super,  83  p.  cwt.    .    fi6 
->        of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

2s  3d  per  lb  .       .        .    — 
Expenses  of  shipping  aboat  5s  to  79 


MANURES. 

Weight  per  hush.,  about  lbs 
Phosphate    of  Ammonia,    in  fine 

powder,  24s  per  cwt.  .    65 
Rags,  — s  to  — s  per  ton  .        .    — 

Rape  Cake,  llOs  to  —a  per  ton      .    — 

—  Dust,  115s  per  ton  .  ,  — 
Sal  Ammoniac,  5Gs  per  cwt.  .  — . 
Salt,  Agricultural,  32s  per  t«n       .    8U 

—  clean,  3Gs  per  ton    .    80 

—  Hide,  21s  per  ton  .  .  84 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  Sfis 

Gd  per  cwt-,  duty  paid  80  to  S4 

Silicaieof  Potash, in  powd-, 65s  p.CWt— 
Soap  Ashes, — a  per  ton  .        .    — 

Soda  Ash,  14s  to —s  per  cwt.  .    65 

Sulphateof  Ammonia,    — s  to  360s 

per  ton  .        .        .    70 

—  of  Copper,  339  to  40s  p.  cvrt.    — 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOa 

percwt,         .         .         .65 
_        of  Magnesia(purBCi7St-) 

12s  p.  cwt.  •     65 

—  of  Potash,  16e  per  cwt.    — 

—  of  Soda,  Gsper  cwc.  .  — 
Sulphur,  l3s  per  cwt.  .  .  — ■ 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l|d  perlb.  — 

—  Country  made,  l^dperlb,  — 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  243  and  403  per  doz.  — 
per  ton,  according  to  quantity. 

Mark  FatasBtazL. 
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DISEASED  AND  HEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

MEDICAL,  INVALID,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 
OFFICE,  25,  Pall  Mall,  London.— This  Office  is  provided 
with  very  accuralely-ccnstiucted  Tables,  by  which  it  can  Assure 
Diseased  Lives  on  Equitable  Terras.  Increased  Annuities  granted 
on  uTisound  Lives,  the  amount  varying  with  the  particular 
disease.  Menibersof  Consumptive  Families  Assured  at  Equitable 
Rates.  E.  G.  P.  Neison,  Actuary. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  14,  Watkrloo-place,  London. 
Directors. 
The  Chishclm,  C/mirman.    Wm.  Morley,  E?q.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


James  John  Kinidch,  Esq. 
Henry  Lawson,  Esq. 
Robert  Power.  Esq. 
The  Reverend  F.  W.  Johnson 
Vickery,  A.M. 


John  Brightman,  Esq, 
Francis  Brodigan,  Esq. 
James  William  Deacon,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Duncan  Dow,  Esq. 
Alexander  Robert  Irvine,  Esq, 
John  Inglis  Jerdein,  Esq. 

Auditors. 

C,  B.  Rnle,  Esq.— T.  C.  Simmons,  Esq.— George  Thomas,  Esq. 

Pfii/sician.— John  Clendinniog,  M.D.,  16,  Wimpolc-street. 

So/icrtyr.— Walter  Prideaux,  Esq.,  Goldsmithh' Hall. 

.Ban A-ers.- Union  Bank  of  London. 

Advan'taoes  of  tbis  Institution. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  annuall?  among  the  Holders 
of  Policies  on  which  five  Annual  Premiums  shall  have  been  paid. 

Credit  given  for  halt  the  amount  of  the  first  five  Annual  Pre- 
miums, by  which  means  Assurances  may  be  effected  and  loans 
for  short  periods  secured  with  the  least  possible  present  outlay  ; 
and  after  payment  of  the  arrears,  the  Policy-holder  will  become 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  entire  profits  of  this  Institution, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  paid  the  whole  anaount 
of  his  Premiums  in  advance  in  the  usual  way. 

Thus,  for  example— a  person  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  in- 
stead  of  paying  '21.  6s.  per  annum  for  an  Assurance  of  lOO/., 
would  be  required  to  pay  I/.  3s.  only  during  the  fiist  five  years, 
when,  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  Premium,  amounting  to 
51.  15s.,  his  share  of  the  profits  would  be  such  as  to  reduce  his 
future  Annual  Premiums  to  very  little  more  than  the  half  Pre- 
niam  of  l/.  3s.  originally  paid  by  him.  The  G  reat  Britain  is 
the  only  Mutual  Assurance  Society  in  which  this  very  great 
accommodation  is  given  to  the  Assured. 

Credit  allowed  for  the  whole  of  the  first  five  Annual  Premiums 
on  satisfactory  security  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Transfers  of  Policies  eflTected  and  registered  ^without  charge)  at 
the  Office. 

Claims  on  Policies  not  subject  to  be  litigated  or  disputed,  except 
with  the  sanction,  in  each  case,  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Assured,  to  be  especially  convened  on  the  occasion. 

Holders  of  Policies  of  1000^.  entitled  (afterpayment  of  five 
Annual  Premiums),  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  General  Meetings 
of  the  Assured,  who  will  have  the  superintendence  and  control 
of  the  funds  and  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Full  particulars  are  detailed  in  the  Prospectus,  which,  with 
every  requisite  information,  maybe  obtained  by  application  to 
A.  R.  laviNE,  Mnnaging  Director. 


ROYAL  FARMERS'  and  GENERAL  FIRE,  LIFE, 
AND  HAIL-STORM  INSURANXE  INSTITUTION. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.— CapitEil,  ^500,000. 
Offices,  Strand,  London. 

HoNORAay  Directors, 


Earl  Ducie. 
Viscount  Torriogton. 
Viscount  Campilen. 
Lord  Rayleigh. 
Lord  Feversliam. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 


Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G. 

Duke  of  Bedford. 

Earl  of  Stamford  and  War. 

rineton. 
Earl  of  Stair. 
Earl  Howe. 
Earl  of  Stradbroke. 
And  Seventy-six  other  Members  of  Parliament  and  Gentlemen 
HAIL-STORM  DEPARTMENT. 
Advantages  of  Insuring  in  this  Office:  — 
An  actually  subscribed  Capital  of  £'o\iQ,{!iW,  secured  by  1963 
Shareholders,  whose  names  and  addresses  are  enrolled  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament. 
Insurances  effected  in  one  sum. 

Division  of  profits  amongst  the  Insured  every  third  year. 
All  losses,  whether  total  or  partial,  paid  in  full,  as  soon  after 
the  occurrence  as  the  valuation  can  be  completed. 

A*o  jiuerag-e  Clause;  so  that  the  sufferer  will  be  certain  of 
receiving  the  full  amount  of  his  loss,  to  be  settled  as  in  the  case 
of  loss  by  fire. 

Premium  Sixpence  per  acre  for  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Peas ;  Four- 
pence  for  Oats,  Beans,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes. 
Glass  in  hothou3es,  greenhouses,  or  private  houses,  20s.  p.  cent. 
The  surplus  profits,  after  paying  an  annual  dividend  of  4l.  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders,  and  providing  for  a  reserved  fund,  will 
be  divided  every  third  year  between  the  shareholders  and  the 
insured. 

The  Directors  of  this  Institution  by  no  means  wish  to  interfere 
with  any  other  OSce  ;  but,  as  the  General  Hail-storm  Insurance 
Institution,  Norwich,  has  announced  rates  lower  even  than 
those  charged  by  this  Institution  last  year,  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  goingtoo  far  in  callingpublic  attention  to  the  compara- 
tive positions  of  both  Offices. 


General    Hail-storm    Insurance 

Company,  ISorwich. 
(Not  the  Norwich  Union  Insur- 
ance Office.) 
No  Act  of  Parliament. 

Nominal  capital,  loo.ooo/. 
Number  of  sliareholdcra,  not 


Royal    FnmieriC    and     General 

Firr,  Life,  and  Hail-storm 

Jruurance  Company. 

Empowered  hy  special  Act  of 
Fariiament. 

8nb»crlbed  capital,  500,000/. 

Number  of  thareholders  re- 
gistered, 19O3.  with  names  and  announced.  Query,  what  num 
addresses,  according  to  Act  of  bcr,  their  names  and  addressee  ^ 
Parliament. 

Foar  years'  experience.  No  experience. 

Batcfl  based  upon  the  above-  Rates  not  founded  on  expe- 
mentioned  exptrience,  but,  If  ricncc,  and  too  low  to  meet 
(oaod  Uio  high,  a  rktubn  will    lusKCn  on  an  average  of  seasons. 

»■  MAIiR  KVKaV  TUIRD  TEAK. 

Foil   liability   to  the  extent  Limited  liability,  confined  to 

of  UOO.O'iO/.  fcharcH  taken,  however  few. 

Power   given   by  the  Act  of  No  powertoHuethc  Company 

Farlianicut    by  which    particH  in  the  name  of  the  Managing 

Insurci]  may  hue  the  Company,  Director,  Secretary,  or  any  one 

In  the  name  of  the  Managinjj  of  th-:   Dirtctora ;    and,  as  the 

Director,  Secretary,  or  any  one  Shareholders  arc  unknown,  the 
o(the  Dircctori. 


Sbirchotdern,  ifnncd,  can  re- 
CDfcr  c<>ntitbutions  f rum  their 
oo>Ithaicholdefs. 


InBurcra  may  have  a  difficulty 
ill  recovering  their  Iohbcs. 

Piirchrihcrs  of  Shares  arcindi- 
vidually  liable  to  the  100,000/., 
and  il  Mucd,  have  no  power  tn 
recover  coiitributionH  from  their 
co-Shareholders.    Any  clauhk 

INTKOIJUCKU  into  A  POI.ICy 
TO    LIMIT    I,IA0IJ.ITY   IH    INVA- 

j,in  UfilcKH  the  Company  In  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament, 
giving  SharcliolrlerH  the  power 
of  oblulntng  contf  liiUtioiiB  Irom 
their  co-Kharcholdcifi. 

D«UllC4)  ProNpcctiiRCii  may  he  obtaificd  at  the  oflicc,  or  will  bo 
rorwafiic4,  (»o»i  rrtc,  upon  appUcalioji. 

Th«  (Uttki  conitni«skon  to  HoiiciUirH. 

A|totikfe  ftffpolutcd  in  all  the  priDcipal  Town%  in  the  Kingdom . 
W.  BUAW,  MauBKing  JJIiector. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OP'FICE,  50  Reoknt  Street,  Feb.  15, 1844. 
BONUSES  DECLARED.  629,306/.  i;s.  7d.  • 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  all  Persons  who  hold 
Policies  in  tbis  Office,  bearing  date  prior  to  the  year  1834, 
may  receive  the  present  value  of  the  Bonuses  whicli  have  been 
added  to  their  Policies,  U[)on  application  at  ihe  Head  Office,  or 
to  the  Agents  through  whom  the  Policies  were  issued. 

GEORGE  BEAUMONT,  Actuary. 

ATIONAL  MERCANTILE   LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.  ARTHUR-STnRET  Wbst,  London  Bridge.  (Es- 
tablished in  1837-)  Directors. 

C//«(>maft.— Robert  Currey,  Esq. 


Edward  Baker,  E>q. 
Jasper  Capper,  E-^q. 
Thomas  Dabeyne,  Esq. 
Giles  Redmayne,  Esq. 
James  Spicer,  Esq. 
Henry  Sterry,  Esq. 


Thomas  Bas,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cooper,  Esq. 
Russell  Jeffrey,  Esq. 
William  R.  Spicer,  Esq. 
Joseph  Sterry,  jun-,  Esq. 
Robert  Wilcoxoii,  Esq. 


Bankera. — Messrs.  Pr^^scott,  Grote,  and  Co. 
ADVANTAGES. 
A  BONUS  of  two-thirds  of  the  Prnfits  allotted  to  the  Assured. 
LOWER    RATES    OF    PREMIUIVI    charged    for  Assurances 
without  profits. 

PREMIUMS  pavable  Annuallv,  Half-yearly,  or  Quarterly. 
ASSURANCES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  may  be  effected. 
Among  others,  the  important  one,  originated  by  this  Society,  of 
securing  a  sum  to  the  Assured  himself  on  his  attaining  any  given 
age,  nr  to  his  family  in  (he  event  of  his  earlier  death. 

A  POCKET  DIARY  containing  detailed  particulars,  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Oftice,  or  of  the  Society's  agents. 

Jenkin  Jones,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


T  ONDON,  EDINBURGH,  and  DUBLIN  LIFE 
-Li  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion 
House;  and  18,  Cliancery-lane,  London. 

This  is  the  only  Company  who  are  bound  by  their  deed  of  con- 
stitution not  to  dispute  any  Policy,  unle^s  they  can  prove  that  it 
was  obtained  by  fraudulent  misrepresentation  ;  and  nothing  but 
fraud  proved  to  have  been  committed  against  them  can  vitiate  a 
Policy  granted  by  this  Company. 

This  is  the  only  Company  from  whom  the  assured  on  the 
mutual  principle  receive  the  whole  of  tiie  mutual  accuniulations, 
and  also  a  guarantee  from  the  Shareholders  for  the  sums  assured. 

This  is  the  unly  Company  who  bind  themselves  to  pay  tliesums 
in  the  Policies,  althouj;li  the  debts  (or  which  they  were  effected 
shall  have  been  liquidated  before  the  claims  arise. 

This  is  almost  the  only  Company  who  grant  in  favour  of  cre- 
ditors u  hole-world  Policies,  whereby  the  debt  is  secured,  although 
the  debtor  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

By  the  half -premium  plan  oniyone-half  of  the  premiums  for  the 
first  seven  years  is  required,  the  other  half  being  payable  at  the 
convenience  of  the  assured;  thus  allowing  a  Policy  to  be  con- 
tinued for  seven  years  at  one-hali  of  the  usual  rate,  or  to  be 
dropped  at  one-half  of  the  usual  sacrifice. 

Alex.  ri,0BEETsoN,  Manager. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  verv  modeiate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E .  B ai  lkv  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  cfiicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  v.-ith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gent.cmen,and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  horticultural  Society  ot  London, in  executingthe 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  atChiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  ol 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  i;72,Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  0/ 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works, an  extremelycomplete  and 
convenientkitchenapparatusjor  range,  adapted  tor  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  counti  y  and  on  the  Continent, 

D.andE.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactorv. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difticulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befound  clieaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rkndlk; 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  api)lication  to  S.  and  Co. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOH^ER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  sufli- 
cient  number  to  warrant  them  instating  that  what  they  put 
iorth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perlecHy  relied  upon  :  tlicy  have  put  ui)  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardena,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  aa  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
withancw  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purptiHcs,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphytc-houHca,  Melon- 
pits,  he,  8ic.  The  arrangement  is  tiuch  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  tm  to  he  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  firnt  HCilding  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fluet-atreet.  A  ProBpectua  may  bu  had 
detailing  the  prlccH,  &c.  


E  WEEKS,  Sen.,  after  a  aeries  of  yearn'  practice 
•  and  great  Htudy  in  building  Hothouses, GrecnhouHCH, and 
Con»crvatorie»i,  combining  utility  with  elegance,  and  fib  a  prac- 
tical man  in  forcing,  bcgn  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Public,  tliat  he  haH  lor  InHpcetion  a  quantity  of  the  above  with 
all  hill  new  invcntinnH  for  Heating  the  Hanio  on  Huperior  prhicl- 
jilett,  BoiJcrH  and  Apparatus  on  revolving,  elrciilattng,  and 
vcnlilatingHyHtcmRf  Biitli  iind  Olfice-HtoveH,  ^c.,  ike,  Huperlor 
to   anything    yet  HCen    for  Mtcaming  and  clrciilialng  of  heated 

water,  at  h\a  Vactoty,  Hyitulau-Piflco,  Itlug'a- Koad,  CUoIbbu. 


GUANO     ON     SALE     BY    THE    IMPORTERS, 
JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 

Wellington  Chambers,  London-bridge,  Borough. 

r^UANO  (GENUINE~PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

^^      ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  A>(U  SONS.  LONDON; 
W.M.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOKTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street.  April  12,  1844. 


S,,„JO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 
UPER-PHOSPHATE   of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.     It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  75.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  155.  per  cwC 

„  Soda         12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.      „ 

**p  ,        1.^,,.  "  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 

*^*  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  ni  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Warner,  28,  CornhiU,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  7  lb.  packets,  price  Is. 


MANURES. 

Co.'s      PATENT 


T)OAST      AND      Uo.'s      PATENT       INORGANIC 

J-*  MANURES.  Thesa  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  all  others  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent 
agriculturists  that  each  plant  requires  a  distinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  that  these  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  uU  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  otliers,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  lull  particulars,  may  be  obtained;  or  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  Bow 
Middlesex.  * 

*»*  By  the  use  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  ilvc.  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  ihc  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil ;  whilst  all  the  other  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  superior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  on^  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dalilias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phospliate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Purser,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplit-d  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
sliown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallktt's  Concen- 
trated Liquid  Fertiliser,  wiiich  contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  but  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  by  Messrs.  Warners,  28,  Cornhill;  Messrs. 
WiNSTANi-EY,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Muli,en,  6, 
Leadenhall-street;  and  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Seedsmen  ; 
with  directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  Is.  Qd.  each,  and  in  bottles 
containing  as  much  as  si.\  of  these,  at  7s.  6rf.  The  quart  requires 
32  gallons  of  water  to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and 
growing  bulbs  in. 

GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  MusUn» 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &:c., impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  bura 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  tlie  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  and  blight ;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  be  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2.5.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  Whitnev.  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Eaii.ey,  Chemist, 
North-street,  Wolverhampton.  Appointed  Agents: — Messrs. 
Butler  and  Mucklev,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared calico  may  be  seen;  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton  jT.  and  C.  Wii alley. 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 

Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 


WuODLANUS  NURSKRY,  MARESFIELD,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure  in 
acquainting  their  numerous  Patrons  and  Friends  that 
they  have  been  appointed  Agents  for  the'  sale  of  that  most 
invaluiihic  articIe-WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL  TRANSPARENT 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  samples  of  which  may  be  seen, 
and  the  composition  in  use,  at  Woon  and  Son's  Nursery.  Sold 
in  bottles,  with  ample  directions  for  use,  pints  '2s.  Qd.,  quarts 
is.  Gd.  each.    Discount  to  the  Trade.  


THE  NEW  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

HUMPHREYS'S  FARMERS'  COMPOUND, 
alrnngir  than  Guitno,  and  tcithoiit  its  caustic  ran/oicss. 
Samples  on  view  at  the  Royal  Polytcclinic  Institution.  Ou  Sale 
with  the  following  Agents:— TuoMAsQi  lias  and  Co.,  by  appoint- 
ment Seedsmen  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ol  England— 
corner  of  Half  Moon-atreet,  Piccadilly  J  Cottam  nnd  Hallicit, 
AKricultural  Repository,  Winslow-street,  Oxford-street;  Uiracil- 
iMKLD,  Smithlield;  Batt  and  Rutlev,  '112,  Strand;  Clark, 
BihhopKgatc-Htrcet;  Ciiaulwood,  Tavihtock-row,  Covent  Gar- 
den; Flanaoan  and  Son,  Manslon-housc-Htreet;  Dutucr, 
Covent  Garden;  FotueroilLjJO,  Upper Thamea-htreet ;  Hukst 
and  McMoLMiN,  LcadenhuU-streot!  LocKiiAilT,  Choapsido ; 
William  and  John  NouLrc,  Fleet-street j  W.  J.  Nuttino, 
Cheapsldo;  Wicdi.akk,  Fonchurcli-Ktrcet j  Samuicl  Howard, 
:)B,  Mark-Ianc;  Wihtic,  Phrenix  Wharf,  Blucklriurs;  Allicn, 
Biirev-'iihury;  Coi-kkman  nnd  Co.,  Wells,  Norfulk;  DiritHorf 
nnd  Co.,  E.linburgh;  T.  S.  Kino,  RochuHtcr;  VV.  F.  Moljcs- 
woRTii,  Danbury;  W.  MAnuocit,  Tunhrldge  Wells;  W.  IC 
Ricndlk,  I'lyinotitli:  Tiiomhon  luid  Co.,  MacdufT,  nrar  Hanir; 
Tiio.MAK  Watkinhon.  Market  place,  Mmirlu'Htcr.  Price  I2j».  jior 
cwt. -Daw,  Mackmukdo,  and  Co.,  Manufacturing  ChcmlHts, 

lOOj  Upper  Tliumcu-tttrcct,  LonUou. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  by  JIr.  METCHELL,  Analytical  Ctiemist  (late  of 
the  Riya!  Polytechnic  Institution),  No,  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road , 
Kentish  Town. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Afirricultural  Chemistry.     The 
course  will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 


"WIRE-WORK,  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,    GREEN- 
HOUSES, Ike. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLK  WIRE  FESrCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Bordtrinff,  FInwcr-stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 
and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and  Esti- 
mates free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 

HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS,  for  effecting-  improved  Drainage  and  Draught  of 
Air.  Patronised  by  Royalty  and  30  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies.  WhoiesaU'  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Qneen's- 
row,  Pimlico.  The  opinions  of  the  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
press,  with  priced  Cards,  forwarded  on  application,  post-paid. 
Nurserymen  in  provincial  towns  appointed  Agents. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

GIBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot- rot 
in  Sheep ;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Horses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BONS. Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  rne  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s.  6d.  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole  Whole- 
sale and  Shipping  Agent.  


LEVEL. — This  Instrument,  the  invention  of  a  Gentle- 
man extensively  engaged  in  Draining,  is  confidently  re- 
commended for  its  simplicity  and  cheapness;  it  requires  only 
one  person  to  use  it,  and  gives  tlie  rise  and  fall  in  land  as  well  as 
the  level,  and  is  also  adapted  for  giving  a  uniform  (all  to  drains. 
Each  Level  is  packed  in  a  case  1 8  inches  by  3.  Price,  2/.  Direct 
to  W.  B.  WEBSTiiR,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  tlie  Public,  both  as  re;rards  strength  of 
material  and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
apphedas  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  and  H. 
can  safely  recommend  it  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwurdtd,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  130,  Fleet-street. 


BEE-HIVES.— GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON 
beg  to  inform  their  Apiarian  friends  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  season  a  large  supply  of  *'  Nutt's  Patent  Bee-hives" 
(for  the  sale  of  which  they  are  the  only  authorised  agents),  in 
which  are  embodied  all  the  recent  improvements.  Tticir  selec- 
tion now  comprehends  most  varieties  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  "  Single  Box  Hive."  the  "  Ladies'  Ob- 
servatory Hive,"  tlie  "  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  with  glasses, 
&c.,  from  either  of  which  the  produce  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
of  the  gathering  season,  without  destroying  the  Bees. 

G.  N.  &  Son  have  also  Glass  Hives,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Bee  management,  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  draw- 
ings, may  be  obtained.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  have  postage 
stamps  inclosed.— Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Flolborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  Fifth  Edition,  now  Published. 

CILVER     PLATED     DISH     COVERS.  —  A.    B. 

^  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths.  14, 
Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  for  choice  in 
their  Plate-rooms,  many  patterns  of  SILVER  PLATED  DISH 
COVERS,  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  from  15  to  20  guineas  the 
set,  viz. 


Double  Dome  Pnitern. 

Size.  £  s.  d. 
lPltd.Dish-cover,20in.5  13     6 

1  ,,    Dish-cover,  18in.4    7    6 

2  „  Dish,  covers,  14  in.  5  12    0 


The  Melon  Pattern. 

Size,  se  s.  d. 
I  Pltd.Disli-cover,20iD.5   17    0 

1  ,,     Dish-cover,  I6in. 4  14     6 

2  „  Dish-covers,14  in.6     6     0 


PerSet £I5  13    0  Per  Set ^1617 

The  above  have  silver  handles  and  mountings,  and  silver 
shields  for  engraving  the  crest  or  coat  of  arms.  A  price  current, 
illustrated  by  drawings,  and  containing  every  information  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  silver  or  Sheffield  plate,  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  free  of  postage,  in 
answer  to  a  paid  letter. 


OW  S.a.XtrRI>il.Tr  WiSST,   will  be  published,  price  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  TO    GO    FREE  BY  POST, 

The  FIRST  NUMBER  of 


JOURNAL  OF   ENGINEERING   IMPROVEMENTS,  MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  &c. 

There  has  been  created  within  the  last  ten  years  a  PRonocTivE  Propertv  iw  Railways  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  pkh  Annum.  Tiiis  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
has  been  produced  by  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  nf 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  thedevelopm'jntof  our  industrial  Capabilties,  and 
is  a  boon  to  the  whole  travelling  Population. 

Id  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  injuriouseffects  which  the 
■want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  puiposes  so  constantly  produce;  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  those  most  capable  of  judging,  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  with  which  they  are  identified,  have  as  yet  found  no  organ  in  which  they  can  be  fairly  discussed  and  satis- 
fictoiily  rdjusted.  The  Ki-')r  -  ■(riirn'MClc  has  been  projected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  the  estabhshmknt  of  an  authentic 
ywA'D  iniPAiiTiAL  ivietnuM  of  •-.o,it.ML;NiCATioN  Bri'inFuer  all  the  Mi..Miii>n.s  ok  "]■■  ,i  grkat  bailwav  co.mmunitv  ;  having 
es;v;clally  in  viow  the  fice  eonimuuic-Lloii  of  useful  iuiormation,  tUepi.^aiotion  of  the  ujiamaa  interests  and  the  general  circulation 
of  sound  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  Railway  property. 

The  Conductors  of  the  itailtDai)  tCijroiliclc  are  men  of  practical  experience,  who  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  earliest 
information,  and  who  will  use  their  anxious  endeavours  to  advance,  in  every  way,  the  great  interests  of  Railway  property,  avoiding 
all  indulgence  of  persotial  feeling,  the  expression  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests; — they  desire,  in 
short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and  principles. 

The  Kaillnap  djrcillcic  will  contain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects :—• 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RAILWAYS  NOW 
IN  USE. 

POSITION,  PROGRESS,  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

PROGRESS  OP  RAILWAYS  IN  EXECUTION. 

PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

THE  TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OPCALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 
DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 

WEEKLY  REPORTS  ON  THE  MONEY  AND  SHARE 
MARKETS. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OR  MUNICIPAL  BODIES,  SO  FAR 
AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  RAILWAY 
PROPERTY. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  MERIT  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  ILLUSTRATED,  WHEN  RE- 
QUISITE, BY  WOOD-CUTS. 

LOCOMOTIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVENTIONS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 
ANY  SUBJECTS  AFFECTING  RAILWAYS  ARE  DIS- 
CUSSED. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE. 

RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


To  eludicate  which.  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  will  be  given,  when  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  the  KaiitDan  Clironlclc  the  earliest  information  concerning  the 
French  Railways  {the  figures  being  in  English  money),  in  which  so  much  British  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Railways 
on  the  Continent  which  are  in  progress  or  in  prospect.  Inttllitjence  will  leave  Paris  every  week  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
Ka(Ittiaj)  <Ci)roniclC,  which  will  thus  contain  the  transactions  in  the  Paris  Railway  Stocks,  and  receipts  of  the  various  lines  up  to 
the  latest  hour,  and  furnish  the  earliest  notice  of  whatever  may  affect  the  British  holder. 

Weekly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Markets  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investments. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  KatllDan  UTiirOUiClC  is  to  consist  in  a  series  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways — in 
■which  the  Past  History,  Present  Condition",  and  Future  Prospects  of  every  Railway  will  be  concisely  developed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  late  years  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  the  leisure  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  each  individual  Railway,  so 
as  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  prospective  profit  of  these  investments.  This  information  will  be  given  in  the 
successive  Numbers  of  the  Kailluat)  y!l)tonlclc.  For  those  who  are  now  becoming  subscribers  lor  the  first  time  to  a  Railway  Paper, 
this  feature  is  important,  as  it  will  enable  them  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Capitalists,  BANKiiRs,  Solicitors,  Stock-brokers,  Insurance  Companies,  and  all  who  hold  Money  for  investment, 
the  KafllDan  yiitvoiUcIc  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  information  as  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  judicious  choice  for 
the  investment  of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

To  Engineers,  the  Eailluai>  tCljronfclc  will  afford  information  on  all  points  of  Practical  Engineering  that  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  perfection  of  that  Railway  communication  which  their  talents  have  placed  in  its  present 
admirable  condition,  and  which  it  remains  for  their  skill  to  render  more  available  to  the  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to  the 
Shareholder.  Through  this  channel  of  intercommunication  every  intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  general  welfare. 

To  Contractors,  Manufacturkrs,  Inventors,  and  Practical  Engineers  and  JIechanics,  the  ivalltoa^  CTftranicIe  will 
afford  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  Influential  Part  of  the  Railway  Proprietary,  such  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Practical 
Works,  Mechanical  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Manufacture,  as  they  may  desire  to  introduce  into  Railway  employment ;  and 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  where  their  practical  assistance  can  be  required  either  on  lines  projected  or  in  execution. 
Thus  the  columns  of  the  Uailluaij  tJllironlclc  will  open  a  market  for  the  labour  of  the  Contractor,  the  inventions  of  the  Mechanist, 
.and  the  commodities  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineer. 

'E\)c  aaailiuai)   Ci^voniclc 

"WiU  be  published  EVERY  SATURDAY,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

i^  Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen. 
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Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.    Svo.    With  Diagrams  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood, 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
EXHIBITIONS  of    PLANTS.  FLOWERS,   and  MICROS- 
COPES ia  the  Garden  of  this  Societj',  for  1844. 
TuBSiiAY,  April  30. 
Tuesday,  June  4. 
Tuesday,  Julys,  1844. 
■When  Prizes  exceeding  900^  will  be  competed  for. 
Fellows  and  Members,  and  the  bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets,  will 
be  admitteo'upon  entering  their  names  in  the  Gate-book. 

Visitors  may  obtain  Tickets  at  55.  each,  except  on  the  days  of 
Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  ~s.  6d,  each,  by  orders  from  Fel- 
lows end  Members  of  the  Society  only. 

The  Gates  to  be  opened  at2  o'clock.  Cahriages  to  enter  the 
Tnner  Circle  of  the  Park  by  the  road  opposite  tbe  York  Gate,  to 
Bet  down  in  front  of  the  principal  Gate  of  the  Gardens,  and  to 
take  up  at  the  Gate  opposite  tlie  road  leading:  to  Chester-terrace. 
Should  the  weather  prove  wet,  a  New  Gate  connected  with  the 
Tents  will  be  opened. 

Tickets  and  further  particulars  at  the  Gardens. 
By  order  of  the  Council.  J.  D.  C.  Sowkrby.  Sec. 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY   at   HERTFORD. 
The  first  EX  H I BITION  is  fixed  for  Thursday  next,  April  25  th, 
atthe  Shire  Hall,  Hertford.    Duors  open  at  2  p.:ii.    Admittance,  U. 


DAHLIAS. —SPARY'S  "Lady  Antrobus  "  and  "Aurantia." 

ESPARY  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
•  Florists  in  general,  that  he  has  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  the 
above  now  ready  for  delivery — with  the  select  new  and  old 
Tarieties.— Hungerford,  April  18,  1844.        


SPLENDID  NEW  MIMULUS— "  MOODIEANA." 

LMOODIE  begs  to  state  that  he  will  commence 
•  sending  oat  the  above  beautiful  MIMULUS  on  the  23d 
inst.,  at  2s.  &d.  per  plant,  with  the  usual  allowance  if  three  or 
more  are  taken.  For  description  see  Mr.  Glenoy's  "  Auswera  to 
Correspondents"  in  last  week's  Gazette :—"  Mimulus.— L.  il/.— 
Bold  and  showy,  good  broad  lip,  and  high  colour  j  size  above  the 
average."  Agents— Messrs.  FLA.VAOANand  Co,,  Mansion  House- 
street;  Messrs.  Hdrst  aud  M'Ml'llen,  Leadenball-street,  where 
flowers  of  it  may  be  seen. 

Highbury  Nursery,  Islington,  April  18,  1844. 


CI  HEAP  t^LANTS  for  turning  into  the  BORDERS.— 
•'  Frogmore  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums,  30  varieties  of 
Fachsias,  Verbena-i,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias, 
Salvias,  Calceolaria,  Mimulus,  Lophospermum,  Ageratums,  Se- 
necio,  Musk,  &c.  Ike,  all  at  the  low  price  of  is.  per  dozen  ;  and 
also  all  the  new  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  as  they  come  out,  at 
moderate  prices.— P.  Porter,  Nursery,  Sussex-place,  Lough- 
borongh-road,  Brixton, 


KEEDLISG  GERANIUMS. 

TXriLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  having  raised  a  few 
»  »  GERANIUMS,  from  seeds  procured  from  some  of  Mr. 
Lyne'8  superior  sorrs,  and  considering  that  many  Amateurs 
would  feel  interevted,  and  desirous  of  cultivatir.g  a  few  choice 
SeedHngn,  now  offers  an  npportunity  to  those  inclined  to  specu- 
late, and  will  forward  a  dozen  Seedling  Geraniums,  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  to  the  Beam-bridge  terminus  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  r,n  receipt  of  a  Post-oiSce  order  for  One  Guinea. 
Strong  PIanl«  in  4ft. sized  pots. 

William  E.  Rkvolk's  Spring  Catalogue  of  Geraniums, 
PahliaA,  Fuchsias,  Camt-llias,  New  Plants,  &c.,  is  just  published, 
and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Unton-road  NursorleB,  Plymouth.  April  Ifl,  1844. 

SUPERB  SEKDLING  DAHLIAS    TO    BE     SENT  OUT  FIRST 
WEEK  IN  MAY. 

GJ.AINES'S  "  pRiNGKss  Alice," — Pure  white,  very 
'  full  centre,  the  pctaN  finely  cupped  j  was  considered  by 
all  who  ^aw  it  growing  the  bent  White  Dahlia  ;  gained  several 
prizes;  a  goodnliow-fiower,  4  ft.,  IIih.  fnl. 

(iMSKn'H  TwicKKMiAM  RivAL. — Finc  yellow,  occasionally 
tipped  with  red;  a  superb  round  thick  pctnl,  finc  circular  form  ; 
Ibe best  yellow  yet  ofTcred  to  the  public;  gained  several  prizea  ; 
ftrooO show-flower,  4  ft.,  ida.  Cul. 

Gainx»*ii  Cocntkhs  ok  Zkti.amii.— IJIii«h,  tlpjird  with  lilac; 
fine  round  thick  pctflU;  a  good  show-flower,  \  it.,  lo*.  Orf, 

Gaimkk'ii  E.vTKnpRrzB.— Crimson  purple,  a  superb  show- 
flower,  i  (t,,  loi.  orf. 

A  Li^t  of  DahlloJi,  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
KuchtiM,  Verbena*,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Chrynanthcmumti, 
lu.,Cf;otalnlnif  many  New  HecdllnKK  of  flrst-ratc  qualities,  may 
b«  hail  by  application  at  the  Niifscry,  8urrcy-lanc,  Uattersea. 

J  CHOICE  PANSIEH. 

HENCHMAN  begt  to  inform  cultivators  of  the 
•  PA.SHV  that  he  li  now  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
rv>d  wcdllntc  varieties,  f'^r  'i\:  the  act.  AIho  a  few  choice  kinds 
at  lft«.  aiul  ifM.  per  dozen.— Edmonton.  April  1814. 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW    READY   FOR   SENDING   OUT. 

THE   NEWEST   AND    VERY    BEST    FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,   ANAGALLIS,  &c., 

FOR   1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  ChronicleVo  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  the  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  Con  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
followingterras : — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2l5.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6o*.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fiue  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  lOs.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.         ,        .  18s.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen ;  for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  the  6th  inst. 

FLOWER-SEEDS.-30  Packets  Of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  lor  6s. 

TWO  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEES.— "Lady 
Alice  Peel,'*  lOs.  6rf.,  and  "Mrs.  Bi-:nvon,"  10s.  6rf.  per 
pair. — These  two  splendid  Picoi-es  were  raised  by  ttie  Rev.  J. 
Burroughes,  of  Lingwood  Lodge.  Norfolk,  and  kindly  presented 
by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co.,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  tith  Inst. 
FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co-  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Garde7iers'  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  higlily  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pages,  706  and  707,  of  tliis  Paper,  of  October  the  Hth, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Prices  as  follows  :  j^j".  s.  d. 

12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts        .       .       .       .    i    4    0 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 1  10    0 

S5  ditto  ditto 3    0    0 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto        .    2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto      .        .        .        ditto    5    0    0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY. 

For  Particulars  of  this  highly-valuable  and  much-esteemed 
Raspberry,  Patronised  by  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
QuEKN,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  see  their  Adv.  of  the  6th  inst. 
Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  he  sent  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (on  tlie  receipt  of  a  Post- 
office  order),  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes    .        .    aS*2    5s  Od 
Do.  do.  50    do.       .        ,       15    0 

Do.  do,  25    do        .        .        0  14    0 

Package  included. 

I^*  CAUTION. — YoTTELL  and  Co.  deem  it  requisite 
to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  of  the  fact,  that 
other  varieties  of  Raspberries  are  being  oflereil  for  sale  under  the 
title  of  "  Fastolff,"  and  such  having  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
the  genuine  variety,  ihey  beg  to  state  they  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible unless  it  has  been  supplied  from  their  Nursery ;  neither  have 
they  appointed  any  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it. 

AR-\UCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,   and   also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Clarcmont,   fur- 
nished by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms:— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  10  inclies  high,  10/. 
per  100,  or  3Qa.  per  dozen. 
Finc  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins.,  10s.  Grf.  each. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  18,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  will  he  delivered  carriage 
free  either  to  London  or  Hull,  or  goods  added  to  com- 
pensate for  the  same. 


FUCHSIA  DICKENS. 

T     INGRAM,  NURSERYMAN,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

*J  •  begs  to  offer  the  above-named  unique  Fuchsia  at  7s.  6rf. 
each,  with  an  allowance  to  the  Trade  if  three  or  more  are  taken. 
Its  character  is  that  of  Formosa  elegans,  but  far  excels  it  in 
point  of  size,  colour,  and  general  habit.  Should  it  not  turn  out 
as  described,  jio  charge  shall  be  marie. 

J.  Ingram,  9,  Above-Bar  Street.  -»■. 


NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  BKUGSMANSIA,  B.  KNIGHTII, 
'"I^HOMaS  CRIPPS.  Nurseryman,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
J-  respectfully  intimates  to  his  Friends  he  has  now  ready  for 
sendin(c  out,  Plunta  of  the  above  Double  and  delightfully  fragrant 
dwarf  (lowering  Briigsmannia,  at  2lN.  each,  in  48  sized  pots,  or 
small,  m  thumb  pots,  lfi«,,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

BUSHELL'S  Light  Seedling  DAHLIA,  "  Emma."— 
Plants  in  May,  I0«.  Gd.  Colour  white,  ti|>pcil  with  deep 
cherry  ;  the  petals,  form,  and  centre  good  ;  the  lurgcHt,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  (lowering,  of  any  Dahlia  yet  propagated, 
and  hasolitulnedHcverol  prizes.  "  Pet  Rival,"  pluntK  In  Mii,y,bs, 
Colour,  purple  maroon;  fine  cupped  j»etiil,  and  free  bloomer; 
exhibited  In  Heveral  winning  stands  Iiitit  seaiion.  "  Kicnninoton 
RosK,"  plants  In  May,  tin. ;  most  conHtant  rose  grown.  To  bo 
had  of  McHsrH.  AwMitLL,  Camdun-town  ;  H.  dmiANi},  Stowinar- 
kct;  F.  and  A.  S.*mTi(,  Hackney;  and  J.  Buhukll,  |2,  Ilall-plucc, 
KennlngtoD-lauc, 


MESRRS.  J.  and   H.  BROWN,  respectfully  offer  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the  following  Plants  for  Beddioc 
~   rf|  sit 

6    Lobelias,  6  vars.,  per  doz.  6    0 
o|  Lilium,  6  newest  varieties, 

per  dozen    ,        .        .    12    0 
Mimulus,  3  new  varieties, 
per  dozen         .        4s  and  6     0 
S     0     New  Border  Pinks,  per  doz  4     0 
CEnnthera  macrocarija,  cis- 

ptetosa,  4others,  p.doz  12    0 
Pentstemon,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen      .        .60 
Phlox     Druramondi,    and 

new  dark,  per  doz.,  4s  &  6  0 
Phlox  omniflora,  &  6  other 

varieties,  per  dozen  .  6  0 
Potcntilla,  6  fine  species  6  0 
Salvias,  6  vars.,  p.  doz,  4^  &  6  0 
Petunias,  6  new  varieties, 

per  dozen  .  ,  6s&  4  0 
Scutellaria  splendens,  fine 

for  beds,  per  dozen      .    9    0 
Verbenas,  12  newest  vars. 
per  dozen     .        .    6s  &  4    0 
ROCK  PLANTS. 
25  Superior  sorts        .        .     15s  I  50  Superior  Herb,  plants  .    25* 
50        do.        do.        .        .    25    I  100      do.       do.        do.    .    45 


Out,  &c, 

Alstr(Emerias,io  vars, each  1 

Bouvardia,  4  do.,  per  doz.  6 

Cinerarias,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6 

Calceolarias,  12  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to 

Campanulas,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6 

Dodecatheon,  3  species, 
per  dozen     .        .    Gs  to  9 

Fuchsias,  25  of  the  newest 
nnd  most  approved, 6v&  12 

Gentiana  acaulis,  Ascle- 
pedia  and  Septemfida, 
per  dozen       .    4s,  Cs,  &  g 

Geraniums,  Scarlet, Varie- 
gated, &c.         .    4  s,  6.S',  &  9 

Geum  coccineum,  per  doz  6 

Hel  iotropium ,  per  doz.  4s  &  6 

Lychnis  fulgens, 

,,       Coronata  &  Bun- 
geana,  per  dozen 


HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT. 


Aristolchia  Sipho,  each    is  6d 

Atragene  Austriaca,  each  1  0 

Bignonia  radicans,  each    1  0 

Do.  do.  major,  each    1  6 

Ceanothus,  2  species,  eachl  0 

Calampelis  scabra,  each    1  6 
Clematis  azurea  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen     .    24  0 

20varietiesof  Roses,  each  1  6 


Clematis  Sibboldii,p.  doz  iSjj  Od 

Do.  Montana,  p.  doz  12  0 
Pyrus  Dutzia  and  Coto- 

neaster,  each  ..10 
Wistaria  consequana,eachl  6 
Honeysuckle,  6  vars., eachl  0 
Jasminum  4  vars.  .    1     0 

SoUya,  2  vars.,  each      .    0    9 
Passifloras,  4  vats.,  each    1     0 


HALF-HARDY  or  SUMMER  CLIMBERS. 


Thunbergias,  4  vars.  each  Is  Od 
Loapa  and  Tropaaolum  Car. 
eacii  .         .         .06 


Cobiea  scandcns,  each  .  Os  gd 
Maurauiiia,  3  vars.,  each  0  9 
I  oplios|ierniom.3  var  eacho  9 
bcypanthus  elegans,  each  \  0 
y.  The  above  Plants  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post-office  Order  or  reference  for 
payment  in  Town.  Persons  erecting  Greenhouses  or  Conser- 
vatories can  be  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  and  best  of  Plants 
for  furnishing,  including  the  many  handsome  Climbers  recently 
introduced. 

N.  B.— Plants  securely  packed  for  exportation.— Albion  Nur- 
sery, Stoke  Newingtnn,  London. 


WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  they  can 
supply  all  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Geranium,  Dahlia,  &c.  &c.  now  out,  either  in  Collections 
or  by  the  single  plant. 

Plants  of  the  New  Black  Nemophylla,  9rf.  each.  Potter's  Liquid 
Guano,  in  quart  bottles,  Is.  Qd.  each.  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
in  7  lb.  packets,  at  Is.  each.  Whitney's  Chemical  Transparent 
Waterproof  Composition,  with  directions  for  usej  in  pints,. 
2s.  6d.  each,  quarts,  4s.6rf.  each. 

For  their  Advertisements  of  new  and  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  see  their  lists  in  Harrison's  "Cabinet"  for 
April,  and  the  nrecedine-  Numbers  nf  the  Gardenprn'  Ckroniclp. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLKlf  beg  to  inform 
their  Friends  anri  the  Public,  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  CINERARIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  &c.,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  best  and  most  successful 
Modes  of  Cultivation,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

N.B. —Their  beautiful  Fuchsia,  Marxock's  Princess  Sophia, 
is  now  ready  to  be  sent  out ;  the  stock  is  not  large,  therefore 
early  orders  will  prevent  disappointment. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen  are  Agents  for  their  Fuchsias  and 
Cinerarias.  Nursery,  Hackney,  April  IQ,  184^'    . 


SPLENDID  LARGE^  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGAI-LIS 
and  SUPERB  CINERARIAS.— Plants  of  that  large,  splendid 
deep. blue,  full  and  complete  round-petnlled  aN^AGALLIS 
BREWERII.  being  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  ^^  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out ;  12s.  per  dozen. 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  mo-^  esteemed 
named  kinds,  and  other  new  and  beautiful  Seedling»/^"'"l"'isine' 
every  shade  of  dark  and  liglit-blue,  at  2s.  6rf.  per  p-^!^^*^*.  Strong 
flowering  plants  of  the  above,  12s.  per  dozen.  A  pl'^^'^^'oo^.f '"- 
eluding  Post-oflice  orders,  will  be  immediately  er^'^'^'^^''^'~JJ'^^cct 

to  MiciiAKL  BriEWKn.  Sen..  Cambridge  Ntirser,: 

AV'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  fiNERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cincrar-  'f  now  ready  to  be 
sent  out  by  post,  or  otherwise,  at  5s.  tirf ''^'=''' .'"'='"'^'"e:  case, 
prepaid.  It  Is  confidently  recommend-'  ^f  being  one  of  ho 
most  splendid  novelties  that  has  been  (;f '^"^  '"  Cmcranas  ;  the 
colour  being  a  beautirul  light  sky-blur  t'"^  flowers  huge  and  of 
good  form;  the  plants  compact.  shrA^  «nd  ^warf  ,n  growth. 

W.  M.  begs  to  state  that  his  de/'l"  V^^  "'  "J^^'  ""P^"''' 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  on  api.lic'""  ^o  WiLLtAM  Mav.  Hope 

^  w'ir.'ar  tgl r  ^i'lifmatc  -^  he  cannot  supply  any  more 

Eucharidium  graiidlllorum.     — - . 

JX/IANGJSL    WOllZE"'-Ma-    IIobhut    Bakicr,    of 

wairan  c,l,  from  trar.»|,l.i.  '.^  „,  „„^„  „„  ,,„'„ 

Bcloctatl  untl   Imiirovo,!^,  to  Hint  of  ni.y  othor  Stock  In  tho 
kliiK.lom.    Glojc  Orj^  |,^^|,,^    (,|,„„  fccclvlui;  11  l-o.t  Offlco 
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SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

EH.  FULLER  respectfully  informs  the  Poblic  that 
•  he  intends  seiidinir  nut  in  April  the  following  new  and 
distinct  Varieties  of  VERBRNAS,  which  have  been  niiiversally 
admired,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Linijley.— Vide  Gardeners'  Chro- 
niWe,  Oct.  14,  1843,  p.  721. 

E.  H.  FuLLKn,  No,  2  (Incompabablk),  "brilliant  rich  purple, 
•with  a  whtfe  eye,  the  best  of  its  colour  wc  have  seen."— Plants  in 
April,  5.S.  each. 

No.  3,  LucAsn,  "  delicate  pink,  clear  and  good." — 2s.  Gd.  each. 

No.4,Liiuis-PniLiPi'i:,  "rosy-purple,  clear  and  steady  in  colour, 
a  good  Variety. "—Plants  3s.  6d.  cacli. 

"These  flowers  ate  characterised  by  having- the  colours  very 
clean,  not  diny  nor  uncertain,  as  it  frequently  happens.  The 
flowers  are  rather  small,  bat  this  may  arise  from  want  of  better 
cultivation." 

The  usual  trade  allowance  if  three  or  more  plants  are  ordered. 
All  orders  will  be  sent  post-free,  or  by  coach,  paid  to  London. 
A  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.  S,'C.  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application.— Worthing.  April  l9i  1844- 

PELARGONIUMS,   AURICULAs7~C.\RNATI0NS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appoimtmext  .Fi.ohist  to  Hbr. 
Majestv,  begs  to  inform  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  success  be  has  had  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  above  Flowers  at  his  new  Garden  (where  he  requests  an 
inspection  of  the  quiility  of  his  plants),  he  can  offer  tliem  at  very 
moderate  prices.  His  Catalogue  of  PELARGONIUiMS,  AURI- 
CULAS, and  NEW  PLAN'l'S,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application.    The  Trade  supplied. 


KEYNES'  STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION; 
DODD'S  ORANGE  SUPERB,  DOWDING'S  EMMA 
NOKE.— Nurserymen  who  can  supply  fine  plants  of  these  first- 
rate  varieties,  the  first  week  in  May,  1S44, 


Low  and  Co..  Clapton 

Garrawav.  Bristol 

Hurst  and  M'Mi;i,lkn,  London 

Mkad,  Lcwishara 

Nutting,  Cheapside,  London 

WiitiELEB,  Warminster 

Girling,  Stowmarket 

Healk,  Devizes 

Rendle,  Plymouth 

DriuMMOND,  Bath 

Foster,  Stroud 

Grkadt,  Bristol 

MiTCHELi,,  Mare-^field,  Sussex 

Maule  and  Co.,  Bristol 

Lodge,  Manchester 

PiNCEandCo.,  Exeter 

Appleby,  York 

Veitch  and  Co..  Ejceter 

Hatirison,  York 

Handasyue,  Edinburgh 

Edward,  York 

MouNTjoy,  Ealing 

Watki.vson,  Manchester 

WiDNAi-L,  Cambridge 

Spary,  Hungerford 

Brown  and  ATTWELL.Uxbridge 

PoNTEY,  Plymouth 

Hodges,  Cheltenham 

Brown,  Slough 

WIVERY,  Flohist,  Peckbara,   near  London,  begs 
•  most  respectfully  to  offer  after  the  23d  inst.  the  fnllowing 
beautiful  Seedling  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIA,  and  VERBENA. 
PETUNIAS. 
Favourite. — Large,  light,  with  a  fine  blue  pencilled  eye,  3s. 6d. 
Magna  Charta.— Large,  light,  shaded  with  rose,  and  a  very 
fine  pencilled  eye,  5s. 
Ovid.— Very  large,  purple,  and  good  shape,  3s.  6d. 
Prince  Albert. — A  very  distinct,  bright  rose,  3s.  6d. 
Reliance. — Large,  light,  with  a  beautiful  pencilled  eye,   and 
good  shape,  5s. 

The  Pet.— Small,  light,  with  a  beautiful  rose  edge,  and  striped 
eye,  5s. 

FUCHSIA. 
Pride  of  Peckham.— Tube  flesh-coloured,  sepals  tipped  vfith 
green,  corolla  scarlet,  very  distinct,  and  fine  habit,  7s.  6d. 
VERBENA. 
Purple  Queen. — Extra  fine  in  colour  and  shape,  S3. 
N.B. — A  select  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Cinerarias.  Petuniaq.  Phloxes.  Sec,  mav  he  had  on  apolication 

CROSS  LANES  NURSERY,  near  BEDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

WM.  JACKSON  and  CO.,  beg  to  state  that  they  can 
still  supply  the  following  Plants,  strong  and  well-esta- 
blished:— Veronica  speciosa,  12s.  6d.  ■  Tropreolum  azureum, 
32s.  6d.  ;  Clematis  Sieboldii,  is.  6rf.  j  Clematis  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  2s.  each ;  Fuchsias,  12  of  the  most  approved  and  distinct 
varieties  for  12s.  6rf.,  including  Exoniensis,  Prince  Albert,  Stan- 
welliana,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  their  Seedling  "  Conqueror,"  a 
very  fine  variety,  with  long  tube  and  sepals,  of  a  fine  bright 
scarlet,  corolla  salmon  colour ;  an  abundant  bloomer. 

A  reference  or  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is 
respectfully  solicited. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS    AND  VERBENAS. 

GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  inform  his  Patrons  and 
Friends  that  his  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  Cylindrica  Su- 
PERBA  (a  singularly  interesting  flower),  he  regrets  to  say,  will 
not  be  sent  out  until  May  20th,  5^.  each,  post-free ;  but  respect- 
fully solicits  early  commands  for  the  following  Splendid 
FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  which  are  now  ready  fur  delivery: 
Fuchsia  London  Rival,  a  noble  and  warranted  first-rate  show- 
flower,  7s.  6d.  each;  Globosa  grandiflora,  the  finest  Globe  ever 
offered,  5s.  each.  Verbena  excelsa,  extra  large,  of  exquisite 
form,  new  in  colour;  no  collection  can  be  complete  without  it, 
5s.  each;  Delicata,  large  and  extra  fine  show-flower,  3s.  6d.; 
Array,  a  fine  free  neat  variety,  3s.  Gd.-  Striata,  a  novel  striped' 
kind,  2s.  Gd.  For  further  description,  see  this  Paper  of  March 
23d.  The  following  Nurserymen  and  Florists  can  supply  plants 
ofthem:  Messrs.  Warvkr,  28,  Corn  hi)  I ;  Messrs.  Smith,  Hack- 
ney; Messrs.  Henderson,  Pineapple-place ;  Hunsard.  Edgware- 
road;  D.  Syria,  BloomfieldNurseiy.Edgware-roadj  W.  Miller, 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgatc  >  Messrs.  Youell,  Great  Yar- 
mouth Nursery;  Stewart,  SalthiU  Nursery;  Cripps,  Tun- 
brieve  "VVells;  E.  Tilley,  Bath;  Messrs.  Wood,  Maresfield  ; 
J.  Hjlley,  Blackheath;  E.  H.  Fuller,  Worthing;  Messrs. 
write.  Pool  Nursery,  Dorsetshire;  Messrs.  Slater,  Exeter; 
J.    Forsyth,     Anlaby,     near    Hull;    R,    Newberry,    Upway 

t"?""^^''  I^orchei^ter.-*;^*  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

^°"'"'^Q"  Nursery.  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  near  London. 


J  J^'fORTANT  TO  GARDENERS  and  Others. 

^.  WA.TE,  Seedsman,  1&  4,  Evre-street-hill,  Hattou 
r^  '"^nrp\v?'';^°''''^^''^'''^^"'^>'°^^''^'"s'"comparable  Hardy 
Pnto  heart  sooil^.T'  ^'  ""^  ^""i  ^'^"  ""''^  *"  cultivation  ,  it  turns 
J'^nnil  in  use  t/^^"  ^"=^  °^^'^''  '^^"^'  t''^  f^°st  well,  and con- 
-,^r^mp^v  rtark  aV'^^^**""^  Cabbages  come  in;  its  colour  is 
extremely  dark,  at-  flavour  most  delicious. 


April  till  July.     Pric 


5s.  per  lb. 


Time  of  Sowing, 


f'/r;r?'^L?^lwJde^fr'"P^'^^  °f  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnip  and 
Carrot  Seeds,  swede  tr     t^„3  Stocks,  and  of  genuine  quality, 

Cash'lr'i  fer^nce   h^"^!,'"^>'>^  ^^^  °"  application. 
Co*;?espondent  •°°'^°"'  ^^  "^"'"^  ''^^^  -"known 


N 


EW  MIXED  GRAS  seEDS  for  PERMANENT 

PASTURE  and  LAWNS  ,,„,,  sLds  coma1ch5^,o 

sorts,  with  a  suitable  prop..,         .  ,,      p„'   „' ,  ,  Ai 

and  Trefo  iums,  are  sold  at  6s.  P  '  °"  °'  "'?,„^"f  °?""  f '"T"'* 

per  acre,  by  Mr'.  RooEa  S,M.THE,'r  ,'^=''  ^fli^f.^"  ;^"f ='» 

Gentlemen  are  reqaested  to  iesc^^'^^^^  ^^l"''^''"^'  1^="'- 


GRASS  SEEr     ~ 

ENRY  p.   CORMACK.    Si  ^^_  ^ 

j^^  inform  Agriculturists  m  general  tfv,  ,^^      '       .     ^„°„,,Z 

■with  every  variety  of  the  Natural  GrassJ^^^  ^"^  ,o  the  soil 

properly  apportioned  and  couibl-ed.  ffo  S  wVotesale  ^  1 

Ketail  Seed  Warehouse,  106,  Dean's-gate,  Ikj;"^  ™^°'="^'=  ™" 


H 


F  Lt>  R  I  S  T 

TO  HER 


MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN. 


PETUNIA    PUNCTATA. 

XJU'  MILLER  refers  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
»  »  •  Chronicle  to  his  full  advertisement  of  this  beautiful 
flower— just  remarking  that  its  tilrong.  Dwarf  Jitibit,  and  Glossy 
Dark  Green  foliage,  contrasted  with  its  lovely,  large,  spotted 
flowers  (far  surpassing  any  Petunia  yet  out),  render  it  a  desir- 
able object  for  any  greenhouse,  and  especially  to  all  Exhibitors. 
He  will  commence  sending  out  tlie  plants  on  the  22d  inst.,  at 
75.  Gd.  each,  packed  in  strong  tin  cases,  to  insure  their  safety,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  post  paid. 

The  following  Nurserymen  have  ordered  plants,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  supply  them  true  :— 


Messrs.    Henderson    and    Co., 

Pine-apple-place,  London 
Low  and  Co.,  Clr.pham,  London 
Wood    and    Son,     Maresfield, 

Sussex 
Mamockand  Manley,  Hackney 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter 
Hancock  and  Son,  Durham 
Mountjoy  and  Son,  Ealing 
Sage  and  Son,  Southampton 
Jeyes  and  Co.,  Nortliampton 
White  and  Son,  Poole 
Garraway,  Mayes,  &  Co..  Bristol 
I'lsher,  Homes,  and  Co.,  near 

Shefiield 
Rogers  and  Son,  Uttoxeter 
Whitley  and  Osborn.  Fulham 
T.  and  .1.  Backhouse,  York 
W.  Catlengli.Sloane- St. .Chelsea 
J.  Benton,  Birmingham 
W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth 
S.  Girling,  Stowmarket 
W.  Foster, Stroud, Gloucestersh. 
J.  Hally,  BUckheath,nr.London 
R.  Henbrey,  Croydon 
R.  Cooper,  Croydon 
Ch.  Van  Gert,  Antwerp 
A.Stewart,  Salth ill, nr.  Windsor 
H.  Silverlock.  Chichester 

—  Bunnev,  Kingsland 
E.  Bartlett,  Sidmnutli  - 
W.  Bell,  Thirsk.  York.shire 
T.  Appltby,  York 

J.  Garden,  Westmoieland 

H.  Major,  Leeds 

R.  Glendinning,  Chiswick 

—  Harrison,  Downham,  Norfolk 
R.  Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

J.  Smith,  Dalston 

G.  Smith, Hornsey-rd., Islington 

Mrs.  Blencore,  Dawlish,  Devon- 
shire 

J.  Slater,  Versailles,  France 

J.  Back  way.  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk 

M.  Brewer,  London-road,  Cam- 
bridge 

H,  Groom,  Clapham 

J.  Edwards,  New  BriJge-street, : 

'   York 

W.  Gregory,  Cirencester 

W.  Day,  Oxford 


W.  Masters,  Canterbury  ; 
A.  Milan,  Doncaster 
J.  Ingram,  Southampton 
E.  Perkins,  Leamington 
W.  Ivcry,  Peckham,  nr.  London 
J.  Cook,  London. rtl.. Worcester 
K.  Collancby,  Tunbridge  Wells 
E.  J.   Lowe,   Leuton,   Notting- 
hamshire 
C.  Noyes,  near  Manchester 
W.  Scirving,  Liverpool 
S.  Wain,  Blackley,  Manchester 
S.  Prirsons,  Brighton 
E.  Henderson,  Wellington-road. 
London 

E.  H.  Fuller,  Worthing 

J.  Webber,  Merrish,  near  Crew- 
kerne 
J.  Kitley,  Bath 
H.  Pope,  Birmingham 
J.  Griffan,  Cowley,  Exeter 
G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  Wilts. 
W.  White,  Swansea 
W.  Potts,  Shrewsbury 
T,  Lyle,  Isle  of  Man 
W.  Gansall,  Hereford 
T.  Pullen,  Midhurst 
J.  Charl,  Peckham,  Surrey 
Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton 
Jeffries  and  Son,  Ipswich 
J.   and   H.   Haycroft,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork 
T.  Davis  and  Son,  Wavertree, 

near  Liverpool 
Metroprlitan  Union 
J.  Frnzer,  Lea  Bridge-road 
J.  Chas.  Otley,  Peckham 

F.  Hood,  Plymouth 

W.  H.  Homes,  Sunbury,  Derby 
J.  Gill,  Blandford 
A.  Standsfield,  Torimorden 
J.  Fryer,  Camberwell 

C.  Hale  Jessop,  Cheltenham 
J.  and  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith 
T.  Milter,  Battle,  Sussex 

S.  Walters,  Hilporton,  Trow- 
bridge 

Burgess  and  Co.,  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire 

D.  Barkeville,  Bristol 
J.  Salter,  Bath 

Fisher  Godwin,  Sheffield 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
SEEDSMEN. 

nPHOMAS  GIBBS  and  Co.,  corner  of  HALF-MOON- 

J-  STREET,  Piccadilly.  London,  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  officially  appointed  llie  SEEDSMEN'  to  the  "  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Euglnnd,"  beg  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  their  Agricultural  Friends  in  general,  that  this  re- 
newed mark  of  confidence  will  stimulate  them  to  continued  and 
fresh  endeavours  to  merit  so  high  a  distinction.  It  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  the  firm  ever  since  their  appointment  as  Seedsmen 
to  the  late  Honourable  Bnard  of  Agriculture,  in  1799.  and  tothe 
Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden,  to  devnte  their  at- 
tention to  supplying  no  seeds  but  such  as  they  consider  to  be  of 
the  best  quality;  and  they  feci  assured,  that  by  strictly  adhering 
to  this  principle,  they  shall  be  enabled  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  that  support  which  they  have  now  received  for50  years. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Agricul- 
turists to  their  general  Stock  of  Seeds,  to  The  selection  and 
saving  of -which  they  have  devoted  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Amone  others,  they  beg  to  call  particular  attention.to  the 
following,  viz. :  — 

GRASS  SEEDS, 
For  forming  permanent  Meadows  and  Pastures. 
Mixtures  of  Selected  Natural  Grass  Seed  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  proportioned  and  adapted  to  suit  the  nature  of  dif- 
ferent soils.  T.  6.  and  Co.,  having  formerly  had  their  attention 
particularly  called  to  this  peculiar  department  of  the  business,  in 
a  scienlific  point  of  view,  by  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1799,  have  ever  since  that  time  continued  to  make  the 
Grasses  a  matter  of  particulai-  study  and  attention.  From  the 
long  experience  in  laying  down  land  in  all  parts  of  the  countty, 
they  confidently  rely  upon  their  being  able  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  their  selections. 

Mixtures  of  the  above  especially  adapted  for  field-lawns  and 
parks. 

WHITE  BELGIAN  CARROT. 
Large  white  Belgian  (or  Flemish)  Carrot   (of  which  extraordi- 
nardy  heavy  crops  are  ol)t;iined). 

Large  Field  Altringham  (Red)  Carrot  an  excellent  field  Carrot. 

MANGOLD  WURZEL. 
Long  Red  Mangold  Wurzel  (producing  very  large  crop). 
Yellow  Globe  ditto,  ditto  (highly  approved  to  shallow  soils). 
Red  Globe  ditto,  ditto  (adapted  to  lightshallow  soils). 
Long  Yellow  ditto  ditto. 

TURNIPS. 
Purple  Top   Swedish  Turnip  (combining  large  produce  with 
beauty  of  form  and  smallness  of  topi. 
Green  Top  ditto  ditto  (hardy  and  usefol  variety). 
Gibbs's   Green  Tnp  Yellow  Hybrid  (strongly  recommended— 
will  bear  sowing  later  than  Swedes,  and  next  to  the  Swede  in 
hardiness). 
Gibbs's  Red  dittoditto  {same  as  the  above,  withred  top). 
Green  Globe  Turnip. 

Early  Stubble  Turnip,  and  other  varieties  of  known  good 
qualities. 

All  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  other  seeds;  different  varieties 
of  Grass  seeds  ;  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Improved  Perennial  Rye  Grass, 
Clovers,  &c.  5ic, 
Please  address 
THOMAS  GIBBS  .and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the  "Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  and  to  the  Hon.  Boards  of 
Agriculture  of  England  and  Sweden,  corner  of  HEdf-Moon-street, 
Piccadilly,  Loudon. 


London  Agents. 


Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner^ 
28,  Cornhiil 

Hurst  and  M'MulIen,  Leaden- 
hall-street 

Flanagan  and  Sons,  Mansion 
House-street 
*)fr*  This  List  will  not  appear   again.    We  shall  commence 

sending  out  the  plants  on  Monday  the  22d  instant. 
CO  A  few  strong  plants  yet  remain. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  April  18,  1844. 


Noble  and  Sans,  Fleet-street 
Mr.  Kernan,   Seedsman,  Great 

Russell-street 
Mr.Corstein,  19a,  Davies-street, 

Berkeley-square 


SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 

W-ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  introduce  to  their  Friends  the  follow- 
ing New  Swedish  Turnips,  which  for  their  general  good  qualities 
stand  unrivalled  ;  growing  to  a  large  size,  being  small  in  tlie  top, 
of  a  dark  yellow  flesh,  and  may  be  grown  as  close  to  each  other 
as  a  Stone  or  Stubble  Turnip. 

WARNER'S  RUSSIAN  SWEDE       .         .     2s.  6rf.  perlb. 

WARNER'S  EMPEROR  SWEDE     .         .     26r.  6(/.  per  lb. 

Also  Warner's  Purple-top  Yellow  Hybrid,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  with 

all  the  varieties  of  Norfolk  and  Tankatds,  of  the  most  genuine 

and  selected  stocks,  from  Qrf.  to  l.s.  per  lb. 

SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  SWEDE  TURNIP. 

WSKIRVING,  Seedsman,  Queen-square,  Liver- 
•  pool,  begs  to  acquaint  his  Agricultural  Friends  and  tlie 
Public,  tliat  the  price  for  the  present  season  of  the  Genuine  Seed 
of  his  improved  Swede  Turnip  is  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.;  the  sort  war- 
ranted the  same  as  that  for  which  he  received  the  Premium  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  All  other  sorts  of 
Turnip-seeds  of  the  common  kinds  at  the  usual  prices ;  also  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  large  White  Belgian 
and  Altringham  Carrot. 

For  permanent  Pasture,  W.  Skirvinq  begs  to  offer  his  Selec- 
tion of  the  most  useful  Perennial  Grass-seeds.  The  sorts  selected 
from  personal  observation  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grasses  grown  in  his  experimental  Grounds  at  Walton. 
On  this  system  he  has  supplied  within  a  few  years.  Seeds  for 
many  thousand  acre-;,  which  have  given  every  satisfaction. 
Orders  stating  quantity  and  quality  of  land  to  be  laid  down,  will 
be  correctly  executed,  with  a  suitable  mixture. 

For  alternate  Cropping,  W.  S.  can  recommend  Seed  of  pure 
Italian  Rye-grass,  grown  and  carefully  saved  on  his  own  farm. 


WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
wan  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
Geohob  Sl^■CLAIR,  Author  of  the  '' Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.*')  Upwards  of  25,000 acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 

N.B. — Cormack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  Gd.  per  quart. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the 
H  orticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  near 
Sloane-square. 


TO   GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Thursday,  April  25,  1841,  at  12  o'clock,  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  GERANIUMS,  and  other  Plants,  in  bloom, 
choice  DAHLIAS,  the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  HEARTS- 
EASE, &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  America  Nmr- 
sery,  Leytoostone. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE,  CHEVIOT  SHEEP,  FARM  HORSES,  IMPLE- 
MENTS OF  HUSBANDRY,  &c. 

MR.  CHRISP  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  Kil- 
HAsi,  in  the  parish  of  Kirknewton,  County  of  Northum- 
berland, on  Thursday,  the  !)th  day  of  May,  1844,  all  the  Valu- 
able STOCK  on  the  above  Farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Hugh  Boag, 
consisting  (if  about  18  Short-horned  Cows  and  Heifers,  Calved 
and  to  Calve;  l«  Two-years-old  Steers  and  Heifers,  fit  for 
grazing;  27  Yearlings,  1.5  Milk  Calves,  and  I  Young  Bull;  g60 
Ewes  and  Gimmers,  with  their  Lambs;  36o  Ewe  Hogs,  450 
Wedder  Hogs,  24  Rams,  and  30  Ram  Hogs,  all  of  the  pure  Che- 
viot breed ;  and  36  Draught  and  Young  Horses. 

Mr.  Chrisp  can  with  confidence  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  this  splendid  Stock  of  Cheviot  Sheep.  For  size,  constitu- 
tion, aptitude  to  fatten,  and  symmetry  of  form,  they  are  equalled 
by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  Kingdom.  This  aflords 
an  opportunity  to  any  one  desiring  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
first-rate  Cheviot  or  Half-bred  Stock  rarely  occurring.  The 
Short. horns  are  bred  from  the  Stock  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Crofton, 
Chrisp,  Smith,  Renuic,  &c.,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Boag  has  used  for  the  last  two  seasons  Mr. 
Hunt's  celebrated  Bull,  "  Guy  Faux,*'  by  Gainford,  2044  Coate's 
Herd-book. 

The  Farm  Horses  are  nearly  all  Young,  combining  strength 
and  Activity  with  good  form.,  and  have  been  bred  with  great  care 
and  attention  by  the  present  owner  and  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Boag,  of  Trewit,  for  many  years.  The  Implements  and 
Harness,  suitable  for  tlie  improved  Northumberland  Husbandry, 
are  numerous  and  good. 

As  the  Sale  is  extensive,  it  will  commence  precisely  at  Ten 
o'clock,  with  the  Ewes.  Gentlemen  from  a  distance  desirous  of 
possessing  some  of  this  valuable  Stock  can  have  them  shipped  at 
Berwick,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Annan,  or  Newcastle,  to  all  of  which 
ports  there  is  easy  and  convenient  access  from  Kilham,  which 
is  eight  miles  from  Wooler,  five  (rom  Coldstream,  sixteen  from 
Berwick,  and  twelve  from  Kelso,  through  which  place  coaches 
from  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  pass  daily. 

***  The  above  Stock  is  offered  to  the  public,  without  reserve, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Boag  leaving  his  Farm. 
The  usual  discount  or  credit. 

6,  Hinde-street,  Newcastle,  April  6,  IS44. 


MESSRS.  LAHEE  and  SON  are  instructed  by  Mr. 
Story,  of  Isleworth,  to  submit  by  Public  Auction  in  Jime 
next  (unless  previously  disjiosed  of  by  private  contract)  his  ex- 
tensive and  superb  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Specimen  and  Hybrid  ERICAS,  AZALEAS, 
CAMELLIAS,  &c.  ^c  ,  comprising  in  the  whole  more  than  Two 
Thousand  Plants.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced  in  a 
future  Advertisement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
posed of,  the  Leasb  of  the  House,  Gardens,  and  Paddock.— Auc- 
tion Offices,  No.  65,  New  Bond- street. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  ORCHIDACE^. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  at  12  o'clock, 
the  valuable  collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  the  pro- 
perty of  Valentine  Morris,  Esq.,  of  the  Retreat,  Battersea; 
amongst  them  will  be  found  many  fine  examples  of  the  rare 
varieties  in  the  finest  health  :  they  immber  about  200  specimens. 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  of  the  Gardener  on  the  premises,  and  of  Messrs. 
J.  C.  and  S.  Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  for  the  Election 
of  President.  Council,  and  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing, 
and  for  receiving  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditors,  will  take 
place  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  No.  21,  Regent-street,  ou 
"Wednesday  the  1st  of  May  next.  The  ChaT  will  be  taken  pre- 
cisely at  One  o'clock.        Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-s'. 


UNDER  THB  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY- 

EOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  First  Grand  FLOWER  SHOW  of  the 
Season  will  be  held  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  KenninsCin,  on  Tues- 
j)AV  next,  April  23,  1S4-1.  Open  from  One  till  Halfpast  Six. 
Admittance,  is. R.  H.  Cuming,  Hon.  Sec-_ 

Q^f)i  ©^ar&eners*  €l)vmitls* 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
ToBsuAT.  April  £3     .     South  London  Floritullurfll       1  p.m. 
Tr^.,-»^.,.   ^t,    1      f  Honlcultiiral  Anniversary        1  p-u- 
TrBi,.vi!SDAV.  May  1    .-[socieiy  of  Arls  .        .       .        epjt. 
Fbiday,         iMay  3   .    Bolanical  ...        8  p-m. 


If  the  preat  Horticultural  Societies  of  Europe 
have  produced  much  good  for  Gardening  by  the 
assistance  and  stimulus  they  have  given  to  cultivation, 
we  suspect  that  a  still  greater  amount  of  beneficial 
action  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  feebler 
efforts  of  local  institutions  of  a  similai-  kind,  pro- 
vided those  efforts  are  as  well  directed  as  they  might 
be.  The  great  Societies  are  few  in  number,  and  they 
chiefly  tell  upon  the  great ;  their  operations  are 
necessarily  on  a  large  scale  ;  small  details  are  missed 
in  the  extensive  field  over  which  their  attention  is 
directed ;  to  apply  their  power  to  trifling  objects  is 
like  harnessing  an  elephant  to  a  pony  carriage,  or 
introducing  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
into  a  parish  vestry. 

It  is  by  local  Associations,  with  smaller  means  at 
their  disposal,  and  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action, 
that  the  minute  details  of  Gardening  can  best  be  cared 
for,  and  more  especially  those  which  relate  to  the 
objects  of  the  poor.  In  a  country  village  the  principal 
person,  or  at  least  the  resident  clergyman,  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  wants  and  character  of  every  indi- 
vidual within  its  limits.  He  is  able  to  judge  correctly 
what  the  aim  of  a  Horticultural  Society  there  should 
he,  to  devise  the  best  manner  of  inducing  the  poor  to 
interest  themselves  in  it,  and  to  frame  judicious  and 
practicable  rules  for  its  governance.  Moreover,  his 
station  enables  him  to  maintain  authority,  without 
which  no  Society,  great  or  small,  can  effect  real  good. 
If  powers  like  these  are  well  administered  the  esta- 
blishment of  little  village  Societies  would  be  produc- 
tive of  very  extensive  benefit ;  for  they  would  be  at 
once  the  means  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
cottager,  and  raising  his  mind  to  something  higher 
than  the  beer-shop,  or  at  best  the  keep  of  a  pig  and  the 
growth  of  a  few  Potatoes. 

Happily  the  effect  of  village  Gardening  associations, 
well  conducted,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  speculation, 
but  has  been  most  successfully  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  case  of  the  village 
of  Pytchley.in  Northamptonshire,  an  account  of  which 
is  now  before  us*.  The  population  of  this  village  is 
600 ;  the  inhabitants  have  no  Conservatory,  nor  any 
forcing  buildings  beyond  Cucumber  frames  ;  there  is 
no  garden  larger  than  those  of  the  farmers  ;  and  the 
little  vicarage  garden.  Pytchley  is  in  fact  what  a 
gardener,  accustomed  to  the  splendid  forcing-houses 
and  Conservatories  of  the  great,  might  possibly  regard 
with  pity  for  its  Horticultural  lielpiessness.  And  yet 
it  has  its  Shows,  and  its  Prizes;  and  we  wiU  engage  to 
•say  that  they  produce  as  much  real  enjoyment  as  the 
splendid  gatherings  round  London.  They  have  been 
of  great  use  too  in  the  parish,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  cottage  gardens,  and  by  spreading  moral 
good  among  the  poor. 

The  poor  man  may  be  as  happy  in  his  frieze 
jacket  as  the  noble  clad  in  ermine ;  his  httle  show  of 
vegetableii  and  fruit  excites  as  much  interest  in  his 
breast  as  others  take  in  t^e  St.  Leger  ;  his  penny  paid 
for  admission  is  as  large  a  contribution  from  his  little 
funds  as  the  guinea  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  May  Fair  ; 
be  experiences  as  much  gratification  in  winning  a 
sixpenny  prize  for  a  nosegay,  as  the  "  great  growers  " 
of  the  metropolis  when  they  get  a  gold  medal  for  a 
van-load  of  rare  exotics — and  perhaps  more.  Success 
encourages  liim  to  persevere,  defeat  may  excite  liim 
to  exertion  ;  if  neither  influence  him,  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  hi.s  rustic  companions  will  rouse  him  to  a  trial 
— if  he  is  worth  the  routing.  That  accomplished,  the 
course  of  improvement  will  not  quickly  stop. 

To  ui  it  seems  that  the  rules  of  the  Pytchley  Society 
are  upon  the  whole  the  best  that  we  have  seen  ;  and 
we  would  recommend  our  country  friends  to  take 
them  for  a  model.  One  of  these  rules  is,  that  every 
ethibilor  shall  be  a  fnember  of  the  .Society,  paying 
his  annual  subscrintion  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
Mttagers  to  do  so,  this  subscription  is  fixed  at  sixpence. 
Tills,  we  liavc  reason  to  believe,  produces  the  best 
CPcci,  and  is  better  than  where,  as  in   many  town 

P.*i,T!',l'*'i''l!'  ""■'  ""'"  "'»  VMIuKC  Horllcnltural  SociclyTnt 
An,;..  V.'.  ■;""  '""il-lonpihuoi  will,  Kultn  or  tnc  FylcUcy  Miml 
i^Iw.  ?','^^"""-    "r  «■«««'•  Al"«r  Broin.    Failicr; 


Societies,  prizes  are  given  to  cottagers,  simply  as  such. 
Not  that  such  prizes  are  without  their  use  ;  but  the 
poor  certainly  do  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  them  as 
in  those  which  give  them  a  personal  stake  in  the  In- 
stitution, and  in  which  part  of  the  prize  comes  from 
their  own  money. 

We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  the  very  interest- 
ing description  given  by  Rlr.  Brown  of  one  of  the 
Pytchley  meetings.  A  scrap  or  two  from  it  will,  we 
trust,  induce  our  readers  to  procure  his  work  for 
themselves. 

"  On  Tuesday,  after  school  was  over,  two  or  three 
who  managed  the  Show  began  to  prepare  the  school- 
room, which  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  They  set  up 
the  stages,  which  consist  of  gi'een  painted  shelves  and 
benches,  long  but  light ;  some  meant  to  be  fitted 
above  each  other  round  the  room,  and  some  to  be  piled 
into  a  little  scaffolding  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  wide 
passage  all  round  for  the  company.  They  ornamented 
the  walls  widi  green  Asparagus,  tops  and  small  boughs 
mixed  with  Dahlias  and  otlier  large  flowers  ;  adding 
an  archway  of  the  same  outside  the  door,  and  a  crown 
with  V.  R.  made  of  Dahlias  inside.  The  Society's 
name,  made  by  fixing  small  flowers  in  the  shape  of 
the  letters  upon  green  painted  boards,  was  hung 
against  the  wall  inside.  According  to  the  season  this 
is  made  of  Daisies,  Primroses,  blue  Cornflowers,  Dam- 
sons, Chesnuts,  &c.. 

"  Some  of  the  Members  had  been  at  work  by  day- 
break in  their  own  gardens,  gathering  their  fruits  and 
vegetables,  washing  their  roots,  and  tying  their  nose- 
gays. The  managers  also  were  very  early  in  the 
Show-room,  and  at  length  the  specimens  began  to  be 
brought  to  them.  The  first  who  brought  his  basket 
of  specimens  was  perhaps  a  cottager.  His  name  was 
entered  in  the  Show-book,  with  a  list  of  everything 
he  had  brought ;'  his  Potatoes,  Kidney-beans,  Onions, 
hunch  of  Pot-herbs  and  Currants  were  put  upon 
separate  plates.  The  next  perhaps  was  a  child  with 
a  large  tastefully-made  wild  nosegay  of  field  and 
hedge-flowers;  gathered  the  day  before  and  kept 
fresh  in  water  all  night.  In  this  way  about  loU 
specimens  were  brought  by  23  cottagers  and  children ; 
to  each  of  which  was  fixed  a  red  ticket  with  a  num- 
ber on  it,  which  referred  to  the  order  in  which 
its  owner  had  been  entered  in  the  Show-book.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  plates  there  were  of  beautiful 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney-beans,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Plums,  Apples,  Radishes ;  how  many 
nosegays  both  of  garden  and  wild  flowers;  and  how 
many  flower-pots  with  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Carna- 
tions, Calceolarias,  Balsams,  &c.  There  were  Cauli- 
flowers and  Cabbages,  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  Rhu- 
barb and  Celery,  Filberts,  Mushrooms,  &c.,  &c. 
Some  cottagers  brought  a  dozen  or  more  specimens 
all  different;  some  had  but  a  single  nosegay  or  a  Bal- 
sam from  their  cottage  window. 

"  At  three  o'clock  the  room  was  opened  to  visitors, 
and  a  person  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  the  admission 
money.  All  members  (and  their  wives  also,  if  mar- 
ried), are  admitted  free.  A  half-penny  is  charged 
for  the  admission  of  children  if  they  are  not  members, 
one  penny  for  cottagers,  and  sixpence  for  other 
visitors  ;  but  kind  friends  have  often  paid  a  shilling  in 
order  to  help  the  funds.  Six  shillings  and  fivepence 
was  received  at  the  door  that  day,  but  on  a  fine  day 
four  or  five  times  as  much  is  found  in  the  hag  at 
night.  When  visitors  came  in  there  was  many  an 
anxious  search  made,  many  an  eager  look  cast  round 
to  see  which  numbers  had  the  prizes  ;  and  many  a 
busy  knot  of  members,  young  and  old,  gathered 
together  to  talk  over  the  matter.  None,  however, 
touched  even  their  own  specimens  until  the  Show  was 
quite  done. 

"  When  dusk  was  drawing  near,  the  room  was 
cleared  of  visitors,  and  the  members  stayed  with  their 
baskets  and  received  back  their  specimens,  the  tickets 
showing  to  whom  each  article  belonged.  Many  of 
the  prize  specimens,  however,  had  been  already  sold 
by  their  owners  to  different  visitors,  and  were  now 
given  up  to  them.  Many  also  of  the  members  (some 
even  of  the  cottagers)  left  all  or  part  of  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  sold  for  the  good  of  the  Society ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  (at  whatever  price  they 
would  bring)  to  the  crowd  round  the  door.  This  sale, 
which  is  always  much  counted  on  by  such  villagers 
as  have  no  gardens,  produced  (is.  7d.,  but  it  sometimes 
produces  much  more.  One  or  two  who  had  gained 
prizes,  gave  a  portion  of  their  gains  to  the  Church 
Missionary  box. 

"  Karly  next  morning  the  stages  were  taken  to  pieces, 
and  along  with  the  plates  and  tickets,  put  back  into 
the  store  until  next  Show  ;  the  schoolroom  was 
cleaned,  and  liy  the  usual  hour  the  scholars  were  in 
their  places,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  except  that 
along  with  the  whole  village  they  had  enjoyed  a  holi- 
day the  day  before  at  the  i'i.owkk  siiow. 

"The  money  which  had  been  spent  for  the  Show 
(that  is,  the  prizes  really  paid,  and  the  little  expenses) 
was  21,  4i.  But  there  had  been  received  at  the  door 
either  for  .idmission  or  by  the  sale,  l.'i,!. ;  so  that  the 
Show  only  cost  tue  Society  it.  i  is.    Had  the  weather 


been  fine  there  would  have  been  more  money  received, 
and  the  expense  would  thus  have  been  less.  The 
spring  Show  only  took  5s.  6d.  out  of  the  Society's 
stock." 

Surely  there  will  be  a  blessing  on  these  things. 
Surely  such  simple  yet  effectual  means  of  raising  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  village  poor  will  meet 
in  all  directions  with  imitators.  We  can  well  believe 
that  it  was  indeed  "  dehghtful  and  cheering  to  see  the 
beautiful  rows  of  large  and  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
roots,  shelf  above  shelf;  the  numerous  flower-pot 
plauts  in  full  blossom  piled  up  on  the  middle  scaffold- 
ing or  stage;  the  various  handsome  nosegays  made 
up  of  every  flower  that  grows  in  garden,  field,  or 
hedge.  And  the  inhabitants  could  point  to  them  and 
feel  that  all  this  show  of  useful  food  and  natural 
beauty  was  grown  within  their  own  parish  and  by 
themselves." 

The  English  villager  is  easily  managed  by  kindness ; 
but  he  is  brutalised  by  ill-treatment.     Help  him  to 

rise  and  he  will  aid  your  efforts  with  all  his  energy 

which  is  not  small ;  encourage  him  and  his  natural 
good  feelings  will  sprout  forth  and  flourish;  but 
beware  of  trying  to  crush  him,  for  he  can  become  his 
own  avenger.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  gratify  him 
than  little  well-conducted  village  meetings,  main- 
tained out  of  his  own  funds  and  decorated  by  his  own 
hands ;  they  are  all  that  can  now  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  the  fairs  and  holidays  that  are  passing 
away  for  ever.  To  support  them  is  the  best  kind  of 
charity,  for  they  tend  to  assist  the  poor  man  in 
acquiring  an  honest  independence,  and  they  offer  a 
just  basis  on  which  to  raise  both  character  and  feeling. 
Those  are  the  truest  friends  of  their  country  who, 
like  the  Vicar  of  Pytchley,  give  their  leisure  and  their 
influence  to  the  support  of  such  meetings,  which  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  so  many  foci  from  which  rays  of 
moral  improvement  may  spread  in  all  directions. 


Ripe  Peaches  on  the  7th  Of  April!  The  thing 
seems  impossible ;  and  yet  it  is  really  so ;  for  on  the 
1 6th  a  late  gathering  was  exhibited  to  the  jlembers  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

This  feat  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hut- 
chison, gardener  to  E.  J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Eatington  Park,  nearShipston-on-Stour,  in  Warwick- 
shire; and,  considering  how  cold  the  months  of 
February  and  March  have  this  year  been,  is  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  one.  In  a  note  which  accompanied 
his  specimens,  Mr.  Hutchison  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  operations  : — 

"  The  Peaches  were  groivn  in  ^0^5  in  the  Pine-house. 
My  first  trees  were  put  in  on  Nov.  25th,  1843  ;  and 
on  Good  Friday,  the  7  th  of  April  last,  I  gathered  the 
first  fruit.  Those  sent  were  gathered  from  the  7  th  to 
the  10th.  They  are  superior  to  what  I  sent  last  year, 
and  five  days  earlier.  My  trees  look  better  than  they 
did  last  year,  having  made  very  fine  wood,  whicfi 
shows  that  the  Peach-tree  uitl  stand  hard  forcing  an- 
nually, if  judiciously  managed.  I  have  little  doubt  of 
being  able  to  ripen  Peaches  in  March.  A  valuable  lesson 
may  be  learned  from  this  example  in  making  borders 
for  Peach-trees.  To  make  them  wide  and  deep  with 
rich  manures  is  a  mere  tuaste  of  money .  Six  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  deep  is  what  I  would  advise,  the 
border  being  thoroughly  drained  and  filled  up  with 
good  loam  from  apasture  of  medium  strength,  put  in  as 
rough  as  possible.  This  would  grow  the  Peach  well,  and 
if -the  trees  are  well  managed  would  secure  a  good 
crop.  This  may  be  the  more  readily  believed,  from 
what  my  specimens  prove  can  be  done  with  a  tree 
growing  in  the  compass  of  a  pot,  where  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  suffices  to  produce  perfect  fruit.  I  never 
fumigate  my  trees.  The  syringe  is  all  that  is  required 
to  keep  them  perfectly  clean,  if  you  begin  with  it 
in  time." 

We  recommend  these  statements  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Peach-growers. 


FUCHSIAS. 

(Continued  from,  page  227.) 

The  stages  of  growth  in  Fuchsias  may  be  considered, 
1st,  as  primary  ;  2d,  intermediate  ;  and  3d,  mature.  The 
first  stage  includes  the  period  of  the  first  shift  (March  to 
May  and  June),  from  (iOs  to  32s,  or  243,  and  where  plants 
have  previously  been  badly  managed  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  starting  point  for  an  attainment  of  accumulative 
vigour,  previous  to  the  final  shift.  The  highest  degree  of 
artificial  heat  is  maintained  during  this  period,  and  de- 
creased as  the  plants  advance  to  their  mature  growth.  As 
the  plants  acquire  vigour,  and  form  their  low  tside-shoota^ 
utteution  is  recjuired  to  the  uniformity  of  their  growth, 
which  is  essential,  according  to  the  habit  they  are  intended 
to  assume. 

The  perfect  growth  of  Fuclisias  and  similarly  habited 
plants  depends  in  u  great  measure  upon  the  accumulatioa 
or  secretion  of  sop  in  their  first  stnges  of  growth,  and  its 
due  exposure  to  the  aRcncies  of  light,  heat,  &.c.  &c.  An 
accumulated  growth  differs  from  an  attenuated  one,  in  the 
former  being  rendered  capable,  by  a  uniform  appropria- 
tion of  tlic  agencies  which  are  essential  to  growth,  of 
forming  a  due  succession  of  leaf-buds,  whicli  are  esbentiul 
to  bloom  ;  whilst  the  latter,  by  an  incUicient  ajipMcatio»^' 
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of  those  agencies,  is  incapable  of  either,  beyond  a  given 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  abortion  of  its  leaf-buds. 

To  produce  an  accumulative  vigour  from  the  base  of 
young  excitable  plants,  in  32s  or  24s,  after  the  plants 
have  been  potted  a  week,  insert  a  central  stake  and 
tie  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  ;  then  insert  a  second 
at  some  distance  from  the  first,  towards  the  margin 
of  the  pot  on  that  side  which  is  best  furnished  with 
low  branches  or  leaf-buds,  and  bend  the -leading  shoot 
towards  the  second  stake,  so  as  to  admit  its  being  tied 
as  low  as  possible  without  danger,  after  which,  if  any 
of  the  low  side  shoots  admit  of  being  placed  in  a 
more  uniform  and  horizontal  position,  secure  thera 
at  stated  distances  with  hook-pegs.  If  any  branches 
have  reached  an  irregular  length,  and  are  not  forming  leaf- 
buds  towards  the  base,  pinch  off  the  top  bud  ;  but  where 
the  side  shoots  are  very  young  and  excitable,  carefully 
give  them  an  inverted  or  horizontal  position,  as  before 
stated.  A  vertical  or  upright  flow  of  sap  being  un- 
favourable to  the  formation  of  side  growth,  an  inverted 
position  of  the  branches  will  favour  an  opposite  tendency. 
The  leading  shoot  may  remain  inverted  for  three  or  four 
"weeks,  or  longer  if  it  still  easily  admits  its  erect  position  ; 
and  whilst  in  this  position  it  may  require  a  second  tie  or 
additional  hook-peg.  During  this  process,  the  plant  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  expose  that  side  of  the  plant  which  is 
most  deficient  of  low  branches  to  the  sun.  Another 
method,  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  lower  leaf-buds, 
is  as  follows  ; — When  shifting  plants  from  thumb-size,  or 
60s  to  24s,  instead  of  planting  them  in  the  centre  in  an 
upright  position,  place  each  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  oi*  roots  close  to  the  side  of  the 
larger  pot,  which,  to  a  small  extent,  will  leave  the  upper 
side  of  the  small  ball  uncovered,  care  being  taken  not  to 
fill  up  the  cavity  by  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  after  a  few  days 
the  leading  shoot  should  be  kept  in  its  horizontal  position 
by  a  hook-peg,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  by  which  time  the 
lower  leaf-buds  will  be  formed  as  branches,  when  the  peg 
may  be  removed,  and  each  plant  be  allowed  to  regain  its 
partially-erect  habit.  During  this  process  (for  six  weeks) 
the  leading  shoot  of  each  is  placed  contrary  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  Having  thus  attained  an  accumulative 
vigour  from  the  base,  the  plants  are  restored  to  their 
central  and  upright  position  in  the  nest  and  final  potting. 
Such  varieties  asConspicuaarboreaand  Toddiana,  &c.  &c., 
"which  are  naturally  attenuated  in  habit  when  artificially 
excited  to  growth,  should  have  the  top  bud  removed  whilst 
young,  and  repeated,  if  requisite,  to  maintain  an  accu- 
mulative and  dwarf  habit.  Also,  such  varieties  as  are 
subject  to  premature  bloom  from  excessive  fertility,  as 
F.  tricolor,  rosea  alba,  &c.  &c.,  and  any  other  casual 
specimen  manifesting  a  similar'  tendency,  should  have  the 
blooming  shoots  cut  off  to  the  buds  which  are  forming  in 
the  bosom  of  the  lower  leaves  ;  care  being  taken  that  any 
process,  which  has  for  its  object  a  greater  accumulation  of 
sap  for  future  vigour,  should  be  performed  when  the  plant 
5s  established  in  growth,  either  some  time  previous  or 
after  an  intended  removal  to  larger  pots.  A  reason  for 
such  a  precaution  is,  that  the  vigour  of  all  plants  is  in 
proportion  to  the  non-disturbance  of  their  vital  functions 
up  to  a  given  period. 

All  varieties  of  Fuchsias  whose  habit  is  naturally 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  leaf-buds, — of  which 
F.  gracilis  may  be  considered  the  type,  and  F.  foxmoaa 
elegans,F'.  Stanwelliana,  F.  tricolor,  &c.  &c.,  as  hybrids — 
are  cultivated  most  perfectly  by  an  annual  renewal  from 
cuttings,  and  such  up  to  a  certain  period  of  growth  are 
benefited  by  a  repeated  removal  of  terminal  or  top  buds, 
so  as  to  induce  a  prolific  growth  and  bloom.  All  varieties 
■which  appear  favourable  to  the  formation  of  leaf-buds, 
but  manifest  a  more  luxuriant  habit,  with  a  sparing  dispo- 
sition to  bloom,  should  also  be  encouraged  to  form  uniform 
leaf-buds,  but  should  on  no  account  be  subjected  to 
repeated  or  late  shiftings.  Vigorous  young  plants  (from 
60s  to  488),  should  be  removed  to  12  and  8-size,  with  due 
attention  to  attaining  an  accumulated  growth.  All  those 
which  partake  of  the  F.  fulgens  habit,  by  their  formation 
of  terminal  racemes  of  bloom,  (rather  than  of  laterals), 
such  as  Smith's  Defiance,  Magnifica,  Robusta,  Roger- 
siana,  &c.  &c.,  should  be  especially  induced  to  form  leaf- 
buds  in  their  first  stage  of  growth,  as  the  perfection  of 
their  bloom  entirely  depends  upon  an  early  formation  of 
branches,  and  a  luxuriant  terminal  growth  in  each. 
Fuchsia  splendens,  in  common  with  F.  corymbiflora,  may 
be  said  to  depend  rather  upon  an  accumulated  secretion 
of  sap  from  the  previous  season's  growth,  for  successive 
bloom/^than  upon  its  simultaneous  production. 

With  regard  to  the  last  species,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
a  repeated  interference  with  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
marked  by  an  excessiveexuberanceof  growth,  is  very  often 
the  principal  cause  of  the  absence  of  bloom  ;  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  any  process  which  operates  as  a 
stimulus  upon  their  organs,  beyond  a  given  period,  is  un- 
favourable to  its  production. 

The  importance  of  an  early  formation  of  side-shoots  (or 
branches),  and  of  dispensing  with  all  shifts  to  larger  pots, 
beyond  a  given  period,  in  all  varieties  and  species  of 
Fuchsia,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  limited  and 
exuberant  growth  ;  hence  the  importance  of  this  rule  to 
the  growth  of  F.  splendens,  fulgens,  and  corymbiflora.  The 
last-named  species  may  be  bloomed  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty and  profusion,  as  middle-sized  plants,  by  limiting 
the  effect  of  the  first  season's  growth  to  the  production  of 
leaf-buds  (as  side-branches),  and  by  making  the  last  shift 
(to  whatever  sized  pot)  large  enough  to  dispense  with  any 
other  throughout  the  following  flowering  season.  This 
result  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  mature  and  accumulated 
growth  of  each  previous  autumn.  The  foreshoots  are 
shortened  in  the  spring,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil 
added  to  each  plant,  other  fertilising  materials  being  ap- 


plied, if  requisite.  Such  is  the  method  which  may  be 
followed  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom 
from  gross-habited  species  and  varieties  in  an  artificial 
state  of  culture. —  Jfilliam  Wood,  Pine- apple  Place. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF   THE    GENUS  CITRUS, 

As  Practised  bv  Mr.  DUEDEN, 
Gardener  at  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 
In  the  Chronicle  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Beaton  speaks 
highly  of  the  Oranges  he  saw  at  Hurst-House  in  1832, 
and  requested  an  account  of  the  mode  of  culture  there, 
which  I  now  give.  Since  that  time  a  new  range  of 
houses  has  been  erected,  and  the  Orangery  removed. 
There  are  but  two  of  the  large  trees  from  the  old  house 
planted  in  the  new  one  ;  the  rest  in  the  latter  house  are 
all  young  plants. 
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It  being  almost  indispensable  for  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  follows,  that  a  plan  of  the  Orangery  should 
be  given,  the  above  figures  represent  its  ground-plan 
and  section.  Measured  inside,  this  house  is  14^ 
yards  long,  8  broad,  and  6  high.  In  the  centre  of 
the  house  are  eight  borders,  in  which  the  Oranges,  &;c., 
are  planted  ;  these  borders  are  all  marked  a.  The  two 
borders  against  the  back  wall  are  16  inches  broad,  and 
3  feet  deep.  The  six  borders  more  immediately  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  are  14  inches  broad  and  3  feet 
deep.  The  paths  are  marked  c,  the  front  wall  d, 
and  the  back  one  e.  p,  jO,  jo,  represent  ornamental  cast- 
iron  pillars,  which,  besides  supporting  the  roof,  serve 
also  to  support  light  wire  trellises  ;  there  is  one  of  these 
pillars  in  each  row  for  each  rafter.  The  house  is  en- 
tirely heated  by  smoke  flues,  two  furnaces  being  placed 
at/.  The  dotted  lines  along  the  central  path  show  the 
direction  of  the  flues  beneath,  from  the  back  to  the  front 
entrance,  where  they  diverge,  the  one  entering  a  raised 
flue  {g)  on  the  right,  the  other  also  entering  a  raised  flue 
on  the  left.  These  flues  again  cross  the  house  at  each 
end,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  the  back  wall ;  it  being 
found  inconvenient  to  place  the  furnaces  in  any  other 
situation.  Two  stoves  immediately  connected  with  each 
end  of  the  Orangery  contain  the  collection  of  tropical 
fruit-bearing  plants.  The  communication  between  these 
stoves  and  the  Orangery  is  uninterrupted  by  any  glass,  or 
other  division,  so  that  the  Orange  tribe  are  subjected  to 
nearly  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  tropical  plants.  The 
central  borders  of  tlie  Orangery,  as  maybe  seen  in  the 
section,  are  raised  a  little  above  each  other,  as  they 
recede  from  the  front  of  the  house.  The  Oranges, 
Citrons,  &c,  are  all  trained  as  espaliers  ;  a  light  wire 
trellis  being  stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar,  parallel  with 
the  borders,  and  about  8  feet  high.  The  spaces  {h)  be- 
tween the  borders  being  about  3  feet  wide,  permit  a 
person  to  walk  along  between  the  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  pruning,  watering,  &c.  These  spaces  are  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  borders,  and  were  originally  filled  with  tan  ; 
but  part  of  this  is  now  removed,  and  its  place  is  filled 
with  good  soil.  In  this  some  fine  climbing  plants  have 
been  turned  out,  amongst  which  are  several  plants  of 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  which  bear  an  abundant  crop 
of  fine  fruit.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  two  fine  plants 
of  the  beautiful  new  Gardenia  Sherbournise.  These  and 
other  climbers  are  trained  up  the  rafters,  <S:c.,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  materially  intercept  the  light  from  the 
Oranges.  The  great  advantage  of  having  the  trees  trained 
on  the  trellis  system  is,  that  every  part  of  the  tree  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  ;  and  by  planting  them  in  rows 
one  behind  the  other,  a  larger  surface  is  obtained  for  the 
trees  to  cover  than  could  be  got  by  adopting  any  other 
plan,  and,  consequently,  for  the  space,  a  larger  quantity 
of  fruit  is  procured.  The  trees  being  hung  loosely  and 
irregularly  to  the  wires,  assume  as  natural  an  appearance 
as  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  the  introduction  here 
and  there  of  large  plants  in  pots,  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent formality.     Two  plants  are  placed  in  each  border. 

Soil. — Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  soil ; 
its  principal  features  ought  to  be  lightness,  richness,  and 
openness  of  texture  ;  and  unless  it  possess  these  qualities 
it  is  unfit  for  the  Orange  tribe.  It  must  be  considered, 
in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  pits,  that  when  once  the  plants 
have  established  themselves  in  it,  it  cannot,  if  it  ultimately 
turn  out  faulty,  be  removed  and  replaced  by  better  soil, 


without  very  materially  injuring  the  trees,  and  thereby 
causing  the  loss  of  two  or  three  crops  of  fruit.  The  soil 
in  this  neighbourhood  being  of  a  heavy  clayey  quality,  and 
very  unfit  to  be  used  alone,  Mr.  Durden  mixed  with  it  half 
its  bulk  of  peat-earth  and  sand,  which  rendered  it  all  that 
was  desirable.  This  prepared  soil  was  put  into  the  pits  in 
a  rough  state,  and  the  plants  are  succeeding  admirably.  If 
the  soil  used  is  of  a  too  close  or  clayey  nature,  th*  roots 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  penetrating  it  j  water  will  not 
pass  through  it,  and  air  will  be  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  of  too  permeable  or  light  a  texture,  the  fre- 
quent drenchings  it  must  receive  to  prevent  the  planti 
drooping,  will  wash  away  all  the  soluble  parts ;  and  the 
plants  in  either  of  these  extreme  cases  suffer. 

Temperature. — It  is  doubtless  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  if  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  8**  or  10** 
above  the  freezing  point  during  winter,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  rise  above  70*^  or  80°  during  summer,  that  the 
Orange  tribe,  other  circumstances  being  favourable,  may  be 
cultivated  successfully.  Mr.  Durden  never  allowed  the 
temperature  of  his  house  to  fall  below  50*^  during  the 
winter  season,  and  during  summer  he  frequently  shuts  up 
the  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere  of  80^  or  90°.  Mr.  Dur- 
den has  followed  this  practice  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  and  with  great  success.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  high 
during  the  growing  season,  it  must  necessarily  be  kept 
comparatively  high  during  the  season  of  rest ;  the 
growth  of  the  Orange-tribe  never  being  totally  stopped  if 
they  are  not  starved  or  otherwise  mismanaged. 

Water. — This  must  at  all  times  be  sparingly  admi- 
nistered, especially  if  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  high  moist 
temperature  ;  for,  if  the  soil  is  kept  continually  saturated, 
the  young  shoots  will  be  weak,  the  plants  will  present  a 
drawn  and  debilitated  appearance,  and  the  fruit,  if  they 
do  not  drop  off,  will  be  small  and  tasteless.  Mr.  Durden 
occasionally  gives  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  ;  but  as  the 
plants  are  young,  they  have  not  yet  much  exhausted  the 
soil,  and  to  give  them  too  much  stimulating  matter  would 
be  to  make  thera  grow  too  exuberantly. 

Pruning — thinning  the  Fruit. — In  pruning,  if  the 
plants  are  trained  on  trellises,  the  branches  should  be  kep6 
thin,  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  generally  produced  at  the  tips 
of  the  small  spurs  or  branchlets  ;  therefore,  it  would  be  a 
positive  injury  to  the  crop  to  shorten  any  of  these  spurs, 
except  it  is  desirable  to  increase  their  number.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  most  unpromising  and  naked-look- 
ing spurs  produce  the  finest  fruit.  It  is  not  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance to  see,  at  Hurst  House,  one  of  the  Pink-fruited 
Shaddocks  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight,  hanging  on  the 
end  of  a  small  spur  no  thicker  than  a  common  goose-quill. 
The  operation  of  pruning  is  performed  at  any  time  whea 
it  appears  to  be  necessary,  always,  however,  taking  care 
to  have  a  succession  of  young  wood  coming  in.  In  thin- 
ning the  fruit,  particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  tree,  for  the  quantity  of  fruit  must  be  entirely- 
regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  no  better  rule  can  be 
laid  down  than  that.forgoverning  the  operation  of  thinning. 
If  a  tree  appears  debilitated  in  the  extreme,  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  any  fruit  for  an  entire  season.  One 
great  cause  of  debility  is  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  on  the 
trees  after  it  is  ripe.  When  green  fruit  is  required  foj 
confectionery  purposes,  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  may  be 
left  on  the  trees,  but  the  quantity  must  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  capabilities  of  the  tree. 

Varieties Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  Orange- 
tribe  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  ought  to  be  very  careful  ia 
making  a  selection  of  sorts — especially  of  sweet  Oranges, 
The  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  procure  grafts,  or  young 
plants,  from  such  varieties  as  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  good  in  other  establishments,  or  proved  plants  from  a 
nursery.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  discourage  a  beginner 
than  to  find,  after  three  or  four  years  of  careful  culture^ 
that  his  attention  and  expense  have  been  thrown  away  on 
worthless  varieties.  In  this  case  it  will  be  found  cheaper 
to  graft,  bud,  or  inarch  better  sorts  on  the  worthless  va- 
rieties, than  to  replace  them  by  young  plants. 

Cleaning  the  Plants. — The  greatest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the  consequences  of  allowing  in- 
sects to  overrun  a  collection  of  plants,  are  familiar  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  gardening.  The  Aphis  attacks 
the  tender  shoots  and  young  leaves  ;  the  Red  Spider  the 
more  advanced  foliage  ;  and  the  Coccus  hesperidum  every 
part  of  the  plant.  Almost  every  gardener  has  his  pecu- 
liar nostrum  for  destroying  these  animals  ;  but  a  good  pre- 
ventive is  cleanliness  in  every  thfng  about  the  plants.  The 
Coccus  may  be  brushed  off,  using  a  brush  that  is  no 
harder  than  is  just  necessary  to  remove  the  insect.  For 
the  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  and  Aphis,  a  sponge  and  clean 
water  will  remove  them  all,  if  used  before  the  insects  have 
become  very  numerous.  Fumigation  should  never  be 
resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases.  Cleanliness  and 
attention  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  best  and  cheap- 
est ;  as  any  mixture  that  destroys  the  insects,  in  general 
injures  the  plants. 

Such  is  Mr.  Durden's  practice  of  managing  Oranges, 
&c.,  and  if  it  were  more  generally  known  and  followed^ 
there  would  be  few  complaints  about  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  this  tribe. — J.  TV.  Jones^  Knowsley. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Agromvza  Violj^:  {the  Pansy-fly). — The  genus  of 
minute  Diptera  to  which  this  fly  belongs  is  distinguished 
from  neighbouring  groups  by  the  neuration  of  the  wings  ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  accord  with  any  of  Meigen's  or  Mac- 
quart's  descriptions,  I  have  named  it  after  the  pretty 
plants  it  appears  to  be  most  attached  to.  Many  of  the 
AgromyzBe  are  undoubtedly  inhabitants  of  aquatic  plants, 
since  I  have  found  the  pupce  of  some  floating  on  the  water 
and  of  others  fixed  to  reeds;  but  nothing  of  their  economy 
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appears  to  be  known  to  aoy  author  I  have  consulted. 
The  pupse  to  which  I  allude  are  like  little  shining  shells  ; 
some  are  ochreous,  others  are  of  a  pitchy  colour,  irregu- 
larly oval,  and  ringed,  theincisures  deeply  cut,  causing  each 
ring  to  be  conxex.  Something,  however,  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  allied  genera,  the  larvae  of  Chlorops  feeding 
upon  seeds  in  sitil^and  those  of  Phytomyza  residing  in  the 
receptacles  of  syngenesious  flowers,*  or  under  the  cuticle 
«f  the  foliage.t  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  the  little 
maggots  of  the  Pansy-fly  may  live  amongst  the  seeds  in 
the  germen  of  that  flower,  or  is  it  a  miner,  feeding  on  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaves  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  materials  for 
this  essay  may  be  induced  to  pursue  its  history  until  he 
discovers  the  entire  economy  of  this  active  and  mischievous 
little  aDimal. 

What  has  already  come  under  his  observation  is  inte- 
resting  to  the  florist,  since  he  has  ascertained  that  these 
minute  fires  deprive  some  of  our  most  lovely  flowers  of 
their  beauty.  It  appears  that  last  May  they  were  abun- 
dant, and  subsequently  became  still  more  numerous,  so 
that  in  August  there  were  always  three  or  four  on  each 
flower,  and  they  did  not  disappear  until  the  frosty  nights 
■of  September  cut  them  off.  With  the  following  account, 
was  transmitted  a  Pansy-flower,  which,  when  held  up  to 
the  light,  exbibited  innumerable  white  and  pale  dots,  of 
course  most  visible  in  the  dark  purple  parts  :— "  During 
the  last  year  a  small  fly  made  its  appearance  in  the  gardens 
about  Manchester,  which  completely  spoiled  the  more 
delicate  flowers,  by  discharging  the  colours,  and  spotting 
the  blossoms.  The  flowers  I  noticed  which  suffered  the 
most,  were  those  of  the  Pansy  and  Phlox  Drummondii  ; 
whole  beds  of  the  former  were  so  extensively  attacked, 
that  I  could  not  gather  a  perfect  bloom  after  an  hour  of 
sunshine.  The  appearance  thus  caused  is  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  Thrips,  which  was  also  plentiful  that 
year.  For  a  long  time  I  was  unable  to  find  out  how 
the  mischief  was  efl'ected,  so  insignificant  in  itself 
is  the  culprit.  I  first  noticed  these  flies  on  a  flower 
of  the  Carlo  Dolce  Pansy,  which  has  the  upper  petals 
of  a  dark  blue,  and  the  lower  ones  white  ;  it  had 
just  passed  from  the  blue  to  the  white  ground,  when  it 
aecrcled  a  blue  liquid,  upon  seeing  which  I  immediately 
suspected  that  the  mischief  was  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  flies,  and  subsequent  examination  proved  I  was  correct. 
The  manner  in  which  the  fly  efl'ects  its  purpose  is  by 
puncturing  the  flower  with  a  small  sting  situated  at  the 
tail,  and,  afterwards  drawing  its  head  to  the  hole  it  has 
jnade,  it  sucks  up  the  juice,  and  by  this  means  completely 
extracts  the  colouring  matter." 


Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  fly,  it  is 
■necessary  to  state  that  neither  sex  is  armed  with  a  sting, 
but  the  female  is  furnished  with  a  tubular  oviduct  for  de- 
positing her  eggs,  and  the  mouth  is  formed  of  a  bilobed 
■fleshy  lip  for  sucking,  similar  to  that  of  the  house-fly, 
with  two  minute  palpi,  and  a  horny  labrum  ;  I  therefore 
cannot  explain  the  reason  of  the  flies  applying  their  tails 
{irst  to  the  petal,  as  above  stated. 

Agromyza  Violie  is  shining  black,  and  slightly  bristly  ; 
the  eyes  are  of  a  beautiful  green  when  alive  ;  the  head 
^nd  antennx  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour ;  a  spot  on  the 
crown  inclosing  the  three  ocelli,  and  the  simple  bristle  of 
the  ■ntennse  are  black  ;  sides  of  thorax  and  scutellum 
sulphur  colour,  the  latter  black  on  the  sides  ;  wings  ample, 
iridescent  and  transparent,  the  subcostal  cell  short, 
divided  by  a  transverse  nervure  ;  three  following  longi- 
tudinal nervures  nearly  parallel,  and  extending  to  the 
outer  margin  ;  4tb  longitudinal  nervure  greatly  divaricat- 
ing, connected  with  the  3rd  at  the  middle  by  a  transverse 
one,  2nd  and  .'ird  united  nearer  to  the  base  by  a  very  short 
nervure:  poisers  yellow ;  legs  pitchy;  anterior  tibice  and 
tarsi  variegated  with  rust  colour  ;  thighs  of  a  sulphur 
colour  on  the  underside  in  some  specimens.  The  natural 
size  is  given  at  fig.  1  ;  fig.  2  is  the  female  in  profile  ;  fig.  3 
the  same  flying  :  the  males  are  rather  smaller  than  the 
iemales,  and  the  abdomen  is  narrower  and  more  obtuse. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fiugtjeKt  any  mode  lor  destroy- 
ing these  flies,  especially  until  it  is  ascertained  where  the 
eggs  are  deposited  ;  but  prize  Pansies  might  perhaps  be 
preserved  from  their  attacks  by  gauze-frdmes  to  cover 
over  the  pots,  similar  to  tliose  used  for  protecting  meat 
against  flesh-flieii  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  made  of  more 
open  materials,  and  of  a  suitable  form  :  If  tlie  flies  be  bred 
from  the  plants,  this  would  not  prove  efficient  in  many 
cases;  a  trial,  however,  might  throw  some  light  upon 
that  part  of  their  economy. — liur'tcola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

ABphaltr.  i'nlUt. — I  Haw  Inst  year  in  the  Chronicle  a 
plan  of  making  a  good  path.  It  wa^  by  levelling  the 
ground,  «nd  putting  upon  it  conl  nr  gss  tar,  ind  lifting 
upon  the  tar  some  very  fine  road-dirt,  or  Hand.  Having 
a  yard  which  is  given  up  rhiffly  to  the  play  of  some  very 
roogh  Isds,  I  WBs  vrry  desirous  of  knowing  a  plan  by 

•  Cortl*'!  Brit,  Ent,  fol.  and  p\.  353. 
t  *OjfaI  Agil.  Jouia.,  V.  3,  pi.  D.  pp.  31  to  33, 


which  a  part  of  it  might  be  kept  in  good  order,  at  a  cheap 
rate  ;  for,  not  having  a  very  sound  bottom,  in  winter  and 
in  all  wet  weather  it  was  a  complete  puddle  ;  and  as  the 
kitchen-door  opened  into  it,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  member  of  the  family  setting  foot  beyond  the  door- 
step without  beit)g  almost  over  shoes  in  mud.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  seeing  tlie  plan  in  the  Chronicle,  I 
availed  myself  of  a  dry  day,  to  smooth  a  good  large  piece 
all  round  the  door-way,  and  put  on  it  a  good  coat  of  tar, 
and  sifted  very  thickly  on  it  some  road-dirt;  a  few  days 
after,  when  the  weather  permitted,  I  repeated  the  opera- 
tion, and'  did  so  until  it  had  in  all  four  coats  of  coal  tar, 
and  as  many  of  road-sand  sifted  on  it.  The  whole  time 
it  was  in  hand  was  about  six  weeks,  hut  it  only  occupied 
an  hour  or  two  each  time,  and  was  left  about  a  fortnight 
after  each  coat,  to  settle.  The  path  was  never  out  of  use — 
we  could  not  spare  it ;  but  I  had  it  so  thickly  covered 
with  sand,  that  the  tar  never  was  trodden  about ;  most  of 
this  sand  was  trodden  into  the  tar  in  a  few  days.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  that  every  time  I  did  it  rain  fell,  and  good 
quantities,  always  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  twice,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  but  it  did  it  no  harm.  It  has  stood 
the  autumn,  and  winter  weather  has  made  no  difl'erence 
in  it  at  all ;  it  is  always  dry  and  always  clean.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  inquiries,  as  to  why  that  part 
of  the  yard  was  '*  so  clean,"  *'  so  dry,"  '*  so  hard," 
"  so  different  "  from  all  the  rest.  I  am  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  I  should  use  it  as  a  flooring  for  any  sort  of  shed 
or  outhouse,  in  preference  to  any  other  materials  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  has  the  advantage  of  cheap- 
ness, and  the  further  advantage  of  being  so  easily  done, 
that  in  tool-house?,  greenhouses,  and  sheds,  the  floor- 
ing may  be  the  work  of  the  gardener  himself  (where  only 
one  is  kept),  or  a  common  labourer.  One  gallon  of  tar 
will  do  well  about  two  square  yards  ;  and  as  tar  seldom 
costs  much,  it  can  never  be  dear.  One  thing  more  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  is  never  cold  to  the  feet. —  Cardinal 
[Volsey. 

Birds'  Eggs. — For  preserving  the  colour  of  these,  in 
answer  to  '*  Egg,"  allow  me  to  offer  the  following  extract 
from  ''Waterton's  Natural  History."  I  have  tried  the  plan 
and  found  it  to  answer:  —  He  says,  "  In  selecting  eggs  for 
your  cabinet,  always  choose  those  which  are  newly  laid 
make  a  medium-sized  liole  at  the  sharp  end,  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  Having  made  the  hole  at  the  sharp 
end,  make  one  at  the  blunt,  and  let  this  last  bole  be  as 
small  as  possible;  this  done,  apply  your  mouth  to  the 
blunt  end,  and  blow  the  contents  through  the  sharp  end 
If  the  yolk  will  not  come  freely,  run  a  pin  or  wire  up 
into  the  egg,  and  slir  the  yolk  well  about ;  now  get  a  cup^ 
ful  of  water,  and  immersing  the  sharp  end  of  the  shell 
into  it,  apply  your  mouth  to  the  blunt  end,  and  suck  up 
some  of  the  water  into  the  empty  shell  ;  then  put  your 
finger, and  thumb  upon  the  two  holes,  shake  the  water  well 
within,  and  after  this  blow  it  out.  The  water  will  clear 
your  egg  of  any  remains  of  yolk,  or  of  white,  which  may 
stay  in  after  blowing.  If  one  suck  up  of  water  will  not 
suffice,  make  a  second,  or  third.  An  egg,  immediately 
after  it  is  produced,  is  very  clear  and  nne;  but  by  staying 
in  the  nest,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  feet  of  cnc 
bird,  it  soon  assumes  a  dirty  appearance.  To  remedy 
this,  v;ash  it  well  in  soap  and  water,  and  use  a  nail-brush 
to  get  the  dirt  off.  Your  egg-shell  is  now  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  dons  but  to  prevent  the 
thin  white  membrane  (which  is  still  inside),  from  corrupt' 
ing  ;  take  a  wine-glass  and  fill  it  with  the  solution  of  corrO' 
sive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  then  immerse  the  sharp  end  of 
the  egg-shell  into  it,  keeping  your  finger  and  tliumb,  as 
you  hold  it,  just  clear  of  the  solution  ;  apply  your  mouth 
to  the  little  hole  at  the  blunt  end,  and  suck  up  some  of 
the  solution  into  the  shell  ;  you  need  not  be  fearful  of 
getting  the  liquor  into  your  mouth,  for,  as  soon  as  it  rises 
in  the  shell,  the  cold  will  strike  your  finger  and  thumb 
and  then  you  cease  sucking;  shake  the  shell  just  as  you 
did  when  the  water  was  in  it,  and  then  blow  the  solution 
back  into  the  glass.  Your  egg-shell  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  corruption  ;  the  membrane  for  ever  retains  its 
pristine  whiteness,  and  no  insect  for  the  time  to  come  wi 
ever  venture  to  prey  upon  it.  If  you  wish  your  egg  to 
appear  extremely  brilliant,  give  it  a  coat  of  mastic  varnish, 
put  on  very  sparingly  with  a  camel-hair  pencil;  green  or 
blue  eggs  must  be  done  with  gum  arabic  :  the  mastic  var- 
nish is  apt  to  injure  the  colour."  If  farther  information 
is  required,  I  would  refer  your  correspondent  to  the  work 
itself,  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  useful  on  this  sub- 
ject.— J .  McI.,  J-Jilhhorouyh. 

lleckjield-pii.'— The  proposed  improvement  of  this  pit, 
mentioned  at  p.  181  of  this  year,  will  certainly  give  a 
more  direct  heat  into  the  bed,  but  in  this  the  detached 
pier  possesses  no  advantage  over  the  cavity  wall,  through 
which  a  mean  temperature  sufficiently  warm  for  the  grow- 
ing of  Melons  is  constantly  couveyed  to  the  bed,  and  into 
the  earth  on  which  the  jdants  grow.  Heat  finds  its  way 
throuf^h  the  front  wall  to  the  outside  border  of  a  hothouse, 
liaving  a  flue  or  hot-water  pipe  inside.  On  the  same 
principle  it  finds  its  way  from  the  cavity  into  the  bed, 
where  a  kindred  heat  already  exists  ;  the  highest  degree 
is  given  out  along  the  top  of  the  cavity  in  tlie  buck, 
ogjiinht  which  the  roots  and  the  earth  press,  and  where, 
by  heightening  the  lining,  the  heat  is  increased.  After 
four  years*  trial  of  the  pit,  I  find  that  it  possCHSCB  all  the 
UEcful  advantfiges,  and  none  of  the  disadvantages,  attend- 
ant on  the  dttiiclied  pier  ;  wliicli,  if  adopted,  would  destroy 
the  close-box  form  of  the  jiit,  so  well  adapted  to  general 
convenience.  However,  to  accomuiodatu  the  pit  to  pur- 
poses where  a  more  direct  heat  is  requisite,  instead  of 
the  cavity-front  wall  have  hollow  picra,  and  nttach  the 
piers  with  brick  on  edge,  throuj^h  wluch  a  direct  safe  heat 
is  conveyed  to  the  bed.  IJy  this  altcrution  the  pit  will 
retain  its   present   proportion ;    and    it    may   be  found , 


an  improvement ;  but  I  consider  the  detached  pier  the 
reverse. —  Thomas  Berry. 

Hats. — (How  to  clear  premises  of  any  number,  by 
catching  them  alive  in  box-traps  that  open  and  shut  at 
each  end  by  a  trigg  or  baiting  board  in  the  centre). — Feed 
the  rats  for  three  or  four  nights  successively,  leaving  the 
traps  fixed  open  and  baited  with  the  following  paste,  80 
that  they  may  go  in  and  out  and  feed  at  their  ease.  This 
they  will  do  regularly;  and  if  there  is  a  considerable 
number  they  will  fight,  quarrel,  and  look  as  anxiously  for 
the  bait  as  domesticated  animals  would  do.  If  the  rats 
are  numerous  and  the  premises  extensive,  take  4  lbs.  of 
bread  crumbs,  4  lbs.  of  flour,  half.pint  of  treacle,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  Anise,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
essence  of  Musk  ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  bait 
the  traps  as  above  recommended  for  three  or  four  nights. 
If  the  rats  are  numerous,  several  traps  should  be  so  pre- 
pared. On  the  night  the  rats  are  to  be  taken,  bait  as 
usual,  having  the  traps  set  for  catching ;  fix  a  wire-cage 
over  the  end  of  the  box-traps  (which  should  be  all  of  one 
size),  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  into,  out  of  the  box- 
trap,  when  they  are  caught.  This  is  dpne  by  raising  the 
end  so  covered  with  the  cage-trap  ;  when  all  is  quiet,  and 
these  things  attended  to,  I  have  seen  a  great  number 
caught  in  three  or  four  hours.  Baiting  and  setting  the 
traps  again  for  two  or  three  nights  in  this  way,  with  strict 
attention,  a  great  number  may  be  caught. — Observer,  J. 

Bees. — I  beg  to  inform  Bee-keej  erj  that  I  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  Polyanthus  yields 
more  nectar  which  the  Bees  convert  into  honey  than  any 
other  plant.  I  cultivate  them  round  all  the  borders,  as 
they  are  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  Bee-flower  we 
have.— fr.  }V. 

Rabbits — Game  Laws. — The  correspondent  who  re- 
commends arsenic  as  a  remedy  against  rabbits,  &c.,  may 
be  a  very  sagacious  person,  though  sufficiently  unac- 
quainted with  the  law.  As  he  may  lead  others  into  the 
infraction  of  it,  I  inclose  an  extract  from  the  Game  Act: 
— "  And  if  any  person,  with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure 
any  game,  shall  at  any  time  put  or  cause  to  be  put  any 
poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  on  any  ground,  whether 
open  or  inclosed,  where  game  usually  resort,  or  in  any 
highway,  every  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum. 
of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  as  to  the  said  jus- 
tices shall  seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  convic- 
tion."— A  Sportsman. 

Rabbits. — Visiting,  some  time  ago,  in  Ireland,  I  oh- 
served  numerous  patches  of  Cauliflower  plants  growing  in 
the  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds.  These  patches,  the 
gardener  informed  roe,  were  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
rabbits.  He  powdered  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with, 
arsenic,  which,  be  said,  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 
If  fresh  gathered  leaves  of  Parsley,  or  of  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  are  powdered  with  arsenic,  and  if  the  ground 
on  the  sides  of  the  fence  is  also  strewn  with  it,  numbers 
of  the  rabbits  will  soon  be  destroyed  ;  this  should  be  done 
in  the  evenings  before  they  come  out  to  feed. — J.  G. 

Whilneifs  Composition. — Having  lately  visited  Shrews- 
J^^ry,  I  saw  the  house  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
It  was  covcl'Cd  with  book  muslin,  coated  over  with  his 
chemical  waterproof  CO».po?ition.  I  was  struck  with  the 
bright,  clear  light  admitted,  which  1  imagine  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  plants  generally.  The  house  has  two  compart- 
ments, one  a  stove,  ius  other  a  greenhouse:  bot^  are 
heated  by  a  hot-water  apparatus.  In  the  stove  were  Fines, 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  various  other  things,  aii  of 
which  were  looking  remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  The 
day  beingvery  hot,  thetherraometerstoodatllO*',  but  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  flagging  ia  acything. 
There  were  cuttings  of  various  plants  in  the  pit,  which 
were  lately  put  in,  but  they  scarcely  appeared  to  droop. 
In  the  greenhouse  were  Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  Fuchsias, 
and  other  plants,  all  of  which  were  also  looking  equally 
vigorous.  A  few  pots  of  Mignonette  were  standing  on 
the  floor  at  least  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  roof,  yet  the 
plants  seemed  to  be  as  strong  as  if  they  had  been  growing 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  of  a  common  glazed  roof.  Sach  a 
composition  will  prove  of  great  value  to  gardeners,  and 
it  will  in  a  short  time,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the  use 
of  glass.  For  protecting  wall  trees,  covering  temporary 
pits,  houses,  &c.,  this  material  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  cottager  will  also  be  enabled,  by  means  of  this,  to 
raise  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Cucumbers,  and  many  other 
things  early. — S.  Barnes,  Upby  Park,  Bridgenorth. 

Covering  for  Flower-beds. — In  the  Calendar  of  Opera- 
tions, *'  W.  P.  A."  advises  covering  the  clumps  in 
flower  gardens  with  short  Grass,  to  prevent  the  soil 
getting  dry  in  hot  weather.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
cover  clumps  in  summer,  but  Moss  is  far  superior  to 
short  Grass  for  this  purpose,  where  it  can  be  procured  ; 
as  Grass  soon  gets  yellow,  and  has  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance, whereas  Moss,  if  skinned  off  in  large  patches,  and 
laid  neatly  down,  has  a  fine  effect.  By  occasionally 
watering  it  in  dry  weather,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  season, 
and  preserve  the  ground  moist  under  it,  which  is  very 
essential  for  plants  when  they  are  growing. — K. 

Vitalitu  of  Pollen. — In  the  spring  of  1810  I  devoted 
my  attention  to  the  fertilisation  of  Khododendrons. 
I  gathered  pollen  from  the  early  flowering  hybrids,  and 
folded  it  up  in  small  pieces  of  red  blotting-paper; 
with  this  I  impregnated  the  common  sorts  as  they  came 
into  bloom,  u!id  the  result  proved  that  the  pollen  would 
retain  its  fertilising  principle  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
In  1811,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  gathered  jiollcn  from 
Khododendron  Smithii  tigrinnm,  and  folded  it  up  in  the 
way  above  described,  taking  care  to  keep  it  in  n  dry  place. 
In  thespring  of  1  fM'2, 1  prepared  a  truss  of  flowerH  of  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum,  and  fertilised  it  with  the  pollen  gutherod 
in  l!Ml,and,  to  my  astonishment,  the  capsules awellod and 
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perfected  seed.  As  I  took  the  precaution  to  cut  off  every 
other  b'oora  that  was  in  the  Nursery  at  the  time,  the  fact 
is  fully  established  that  pollen  will  keep  good  Tor  at  least 
twelve  months. —  T.  Jackson,  Cross  Lanes  Nursery^  near 
Bedalc. 

Luculia  gratissima. — In  propagating  this  I  take  a  piece 
of  light  peat  and  break  it  quite  fine,  I  then  add  about  one- 
third  of  fine  silver-sand;  I  mix  this  well  together,  and 
taking  Fome  small  thumb-pots  I  place  one  crock  at  ihe 
bottom  of  each  pot,  and  fill  them  with  the  above  compost 
^  about  three  parts  full ;  I  press  this  down  firm,  and  take 
some  little  sticks  and  put  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
pots.  I  then  select  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  and 
placing  one  in  each  pot  I  tie  them  up  to  the  sticks  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pot  with 
silver-sand.  When  this  is  done  I  give  them  a  good  water- 
ing, to  settle  the  cuttings.  I  then  take  a  large  pot  and  fill 
it  half-full  of  draining  and  the  remainder  with  sand  or 
gravel,  and  then  plunge  four  of  the  little  pots  in  this  large 
one,  and  place  a  bell-glass  over  them.  The  whole  is  then 
plunged  in  bottom-heat,  and  in  about  a  month  the  cuttings 
are  rooted  and  fit  for  potting  off  into  small  60-pots.  I 
then  keep  them  close  for  about  a  week  or  so.  There  is  a 
second  species  that  has  lately  been  raised  from  seed,  sent 
to  this  country  by  Dr.  Royle,  which  strikes  much  readier 
than  gratissima.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  strong,  and  the 
foliage  is  dark -green  ;  but  judging  from  a  native  specimen 
of  the  flower,  I  should  say  it  was  very  inferior  to  L.  gra- 
tissima. It  has  also  been  raised  (rom  seeds  sent  to  Chats- 
worth  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  although  they  have  had  the 
plant  four  or  five  years,  it  does  not  show  any  symptoms 
of  blooming. — Amicus. 

Wireworms,  ^c. — Having  occasion  to  set  a  common 
brick-trap  for  birds,  I  have  accidentally  discovered  a 
readier  method  of  trapping  the  wireworm,  and  other  de- 
stroyers of  a  similar  nature,  than  by  the  "  nkewer-trap  *' 
recommended  some  time  ago.  Either  the  shelter  of  the 
bricks,  or  the  proximity  of  the  bread-crumbs  intended  for 
the  birds,  have  attracted  the  reptiles  amazingly  ;  for  I  find 
both  wireworms  and  snake-miltipedes  under  the  bricks 
day  after  day  in  great  numbers.  I  could  not  have  con- 
ceived the  ground  sheltered  so  many,  and  I  am  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  great  destruction  of  plants  (particularly 
Brussels  Sprouts)  that  I  have  sustained  by  their  means. 
— Senej'. 

Vines,  tkeir  habitudes.  —  There  is  a  Vinery  at 
Enfield  which  was  planted  10  years  ago.  The 
Vines  grew  very  strong  during  the  first  two  years  ;  they 
were  allowed  to  bear  half  way  up  the  rafters  the  first  year 
after  they  were  planted.  In  the  second  year  they  carried 
a  full  and  heavy  crop,  and  every  year  since  they 
have  continued  to  produce  good  cro[»s.  This  year 
he  commenced  to  force  on  the  1st  of  February,  which 
is  about  six  weeks  later  than  usual.  The  Vines  broke 
very  strongly,  and  apparently  showedwell  for  fruit,  but  all 
the  expected  ^aoches  became  fiat  Cockscomb,  and  barren 
shoots.  Enfitld  lies  very  wet.  Two  or  three  times  every 
season  the  water  comes  up  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  and 
even  over  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  this  cannot  be 
remedied  except  the  house  is  raised.  The  borderisonl''2^I"i. 
deep  at  the  back,  and  I  ft.  6  in.  in  front;-_\^.  Parsons  En- 
field. [We  presume  that  »1:^  cause  of  failure  is  perhaps 
partly  owing  to  the  Vines  not  having  heat  at  their  accus- 
tomed period  of  breaking  ;  but  r^^-^t  nr-'jably  the  wood 
of  k^  seSoOn,  tiioughu^aVently  good,  has  been  imper- 
fect irom  cxL-casi^S  moisture,  the  quantity  of  rain  having 
heen  nearly  one-third  more  than  usual.] 

Vines. — In  a  late  Number  there  is  a  curious  statement 
respecting  the  unfruitfulness  of  a  branch  which  is  train&d 
horizontally  to  the  next  rafter  of  "R.P.V'Vine,  while  the 
main  stem,  which  is  trained  upright  is  prolific.  I  conceive 
the  unfruitfulness  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than 
merely  a  difference  in  the  temperature,  which  cannot  be 
great  on  an  adjoining  rafter.  I  have  seen  shoots  from 
Vines  that  were  trained  on  a  wall  introduced  into  a  house 
without  injuring  the  fruitfulness  of  the  outside  branches, 
even  although  weeks  intervened  between  the  bursting  of 
their  buds.  I  have  also  had  Vines  in  a  Pine-stove  from 
which  I  have  trained  a  young  shoot  (proceeding  from  a 
hole  in  the  wall  where  the  Vine  entered),  to  the  top  of  the 
house  before  a  bud  broke  j  ytt  when  the  buds  did  break 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  become  tendrils.  I  suspect 
**  R.  P.'s'*  rod,  which  is  unfruitful,  must  have  borne  too 
heavy  a  crop  last  season  ;  possibly  it  was  a  young  rod 
then,  and  exhausted  itself  in  bringing  its  burden  to  matu- 
rity. I  have  a  Vine  trained  in  the  same  manner,  which  is 
this  season  unfruitful,  because  it  was  allowed  to  bear  all 
it  would  last  year,  as  it  was  to  be  cut  out.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  points  he  recommends  '*  R.  P."  to 
observe ;  but  I  think  be  attaches  more  importance  to  dis- 
budding than  it  has  any  claim  to.  I  tned  it  on  some 
Vines  in  pots,  and  likewise  on  the  shoots  on  one  side  of 
several  old  rods  that  were  trained  up  the  rafters  and 
pruned  on  the  spur  system;  but  1  did  not  find  that  it 
caused  the  lower  eyes  to  swell  more  on  that  side  than  they 
did  on  the  other,  nor  have  they  burst  with  more  ''giant: 
strength.'*  I  imagine  that  the  whole  mystery  of  Grape- 
growing  consists  in  having  a  warm  rich  soil,  houses  that 
will  admit  plenty  of  light,  no  more  nor  longer  shoots 
than  can  be  exposed  to  it,  and  a  sufficiency  of  air  to 
harden  and  mature  the  wood. — J.  Murdoch. 

Potatoes. — In  the  Chronicle,  some  time  ago,  there  is  a 
notice  respecting  a  cottager  who  raised  four  crops  of 
Potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  during  the  past 
season.  Part  of  these  were  exhibited  at  the  Norwich 
Horticultural  Show.  I  saw  the  Potatoes,  and  could  find 
no  fault  with  them.  They  were  an  early  kind,  and  were 
planted  about  the  usual  time,  in  rich  soil.  A  few  days 
before  the  tubers  were  fit  for  use,  the  tops  of  the  stems 
irere  laid  ia  the  ground,  and  when  they  had  struck  root 


they  were  cut  off  from  the  original,  and  became  fresh 
plants,  which  produced  the  second  crop.  This  was  again 
repeated  twice  during  the  season,  and  made  up  the  four 
cropp.  This  plan  of  laying  Potatoe-tops  is  a  better  way 
to  increase  scarce  varieties  than  by  cuttings.  The  last 
crop  may  be  left  in  the  ground  as  a  substitute  for  early 
Potatoes  during  winter  and  the  following  spring.  Respect- 
ing Potatoes  raised  in  this  way,  "  G.  M."  says,  at  p. 
102  • — "  I  Sfnt  three-quarters  of  a  peck  to  Norwich 
Market,  expecting  that  a  high  price  would  be  given  for 
such  rarities  ;  but  to  my  disappointment  I  was  in- 
formed that  '  sprout  Potatoes  would  not  sell.'  It  was 
said  they  were  of  too  dark  a  colour  to  be  new  Potatoes. 
How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  They  are  fair  as  May  roots 
when  properly  boiled."  Possibly  they  might  be  a  little 
injured  by  the  carriage;  but  those  erroneously  called  new 
Potatoes  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  the 
regular  manner. — J.    Wighton. 

JMiscellaneous — P.  Lawson  remarks,  that  he  had  two 
seedling  Fuchsias  growing  in  the  south  window  of  a  room. 
The  pot  in  which  they  were  was  accidentally  knocked 
over,  and  both  plants  were  broken  off  by  the  roots.  He 
states  that  he  put  them  in  again  as  cuttings,  and  placed 
them  in  the  same  situation,  where  they  are  now  both  in  a 
healthy  growing  state.  The  leading  shoot  of  one  of  them 
was  also  broken  off,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is 
sending  out  shoots  all  round,  which  he  imagines  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  single  stem. 

FunctiuJifil  Disease. — "  Der  Greif's  "assignment  to  so  smaU  a 
type  is  sufficiently  significant  of  the  Editor's  resolve  to  bring-  the 
discussion  to  a  conclusion,  in  which,  as  Rasselas  says,  "  nothinef 
is  concluded,"  '*  M.  D.,"  with  thanks  for  many  courtesies,  will 
take  heed  to  this  gentle  notice  of  "diminuendo."  "  M.  D.'s'' 
respect  for  the  argumentative  ability  of  his  opponent,  suffers  no 
abatement  because  that  argument  does  not  brmg  conviction. 
The  love  of  truth  above  all  oiher  things  he  believes  to  be  reci- 
procal:  but  what  IS  truth?  Certainty  not  that  which  any  man 
troweth,  unless  supported  by  evidence  which  no  other  can  gain- 
say. "  M.  D."  admits  the  full  force  of  the  objection  fo  a  purely 
or  rather  solely  mechanical  exposition  of  the  action  of  living 
organism  ;  and  in  his  last  article  he  endeavours  t-o  reply  to  that 
objection;  still  maintaining,  that  for  functional  purposes,  such 
organism  is  ruled  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics,  having 
superadded  a  provision  for  supply  and  waste,  independent  of, 
and  having  no  relation  to  the  offices  in  which  it  is  engaged, — 
machinery,  like  Milton's  chariot-wheels, 

"Self  moving. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit," 
ever  wearing  away,  and  ever  renewed,  but  always  the  same. 
All  the  organs  of  tte  body  are  officially  automatic,— so  many 
furnaces,  alembics,  churn:^,  spinning-jennies,  with  a  life,  that 
is,  a  motion,  superadded,  with  which  their  functions  have  no, 
or  only  a  secondary  concern  ;  the  materials  may  change,  but 
fixity  of  form  en:-ureB  continued  function.  How  healthy  organs 
may  do  unsound  work,  ami  how  change  of  condilion  may  differ 
from  change  of  structure,  respect  for  "  Der  Greif's"  forbearance, 
and  the  Editor's  recommendation,  forbids  farther  discussion. 


newly  introduced  from  Swan  River  ;  a  large  specimen  of 
Coleonema  tennifolium,  and  a  small  plant  of  Elseocarpit's 
denticulatus,  having  small  white  drooping  blossoms.  From 
the  same  collection  were  also  Oncidiura  altissimum,   an 
enormous  specinnen,  having  six  tall  flower-stems  covered 
with  yellow   and  brown  blossoms  ;  Coryanthes  speciosa, 
having  curiously-shaped   flowers,  which  are  smaller  but 
very   like    those    of  C.    macrantha ;    likewise    plants   of 
Cattleya    Skinneri,     Satyrium    cucullatum,   Crinum    un- 
dulatum,  Aerides  virens,  and  Epidendrum  bicornutum.    A 
Knightian  Medal    was  awarded  for  the  Oncidium  altis- 
simum,    Coryanthes   speciosa,  &c. — Messrs.    Youell  aiicB 
Co.  sent   two   seedling  Cinerarias,  named  Perfection. — 
From  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  were  four  pretty  spotted 
Calceolarias,  named  Speculum,    Phenomenon,   Virtuoso, 
and  Preceptor. — The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester 
sent  seven  specimens  of  Camellia  blooms,  named  Picta, 
Candor,   Pumila  or  Circe,  lactescens,  Ulantha,   Victrix, 
and  Proteus.     Of  these,  Candor  was  the  best,  liaving  the 
petals    well    arranged  ;     the    colour    was    pure    white  ; 
a  Certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  —  From    Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, gardener   to    E.    J.    Shirley,    Esq.,    was    a  dish  of 
excellent  Peaches,   which    were    forced   on    small  trees^ 
growing  in  pots.     They  were  apparently  the  Noblesse, 
and  were  very  remarkable  specimens,  at  this  season,  con- 
sidering the  late  and  unfavourable  spring;  a  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  them.     O.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq-,  sent  a 
dish  of  fine  looking  ripe  Cherries  ;  a  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  them. — From  Mr.  J.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith, 
Esq.,  were  four  fine  large  specimens  of  Citrus  medica. — 
From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were,  Oncidium  luridum. 
guttatum,  O.  Carthaginense,  Epidendrum  selligerura,  the 
old  Illicium  fioridanum,  Acacia  hispidissima,  Azalea  indica 
phoetiicea,  and  Berberis  pallida,  which  is  a  rare  8pecie& 
that  was  sent  from  Mexico  by   Mr.  Hartweg.     It  is  not 
hardy,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse.    From  the 
same  place  were,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  a  hardy  North 
American  Orchis,   which  grows  abundantly  in  the  woods- 
of  Canada  and  about  Montreal;  Clerodendrum  hastatum, 
having  large  halbert-shaped  leaves,  the  undersides  of  which 
are  of  a  fine  purplish  brown,  and   Spiraea   Reevesiana,  a 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  introduced  from   China,  having, 
pretty  white  blossoms.     It  grows  freely  in  the  open  air, 
and  will  form  a  good  addition  to  arboretums. 


Hf^RTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  IG.  — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chiiir.  A. 
Bayley,  W.  R.  Browne,  T.  Coventry,  and  E.  N.  Buxton, 
Esqrs.,  were  elected  Fellows — Mr.  H.  Hunt  sent  speci- 
mens of  his  patent  flower-pot  j  the  advantages  of  which 
consist  in-Guording  an  excellent  drainage  ana  allowing  air  i 
to  circulate  freely  about  the  roots.  This  is  effected  by  I 
means  of  a  deep  rim,  which  is  notched  out,  leaving  ciily 
as  much  as  the  pot  will  stand  on  attached  to  the  bottom, 
which  has  also  holes  in  it.  By  this  irontrivance  worms 
are  also  effectually  kept  out. — From  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Pine-apple-place,  was  a  collection  of  plants  containing 
Camellia  Biuceana,  a  pretty  dark  rose-coloured  variety  ; 
Cestrum  roseum,  which  in  habit  something  resembles 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  ;  Daviesia  Frazeri ;  Dillwynia 
glycinifolia,  Indigofera  australis,  an  old  plant,  which  is 
very  suitable  for  early  forcing;  and  Erica  lactiflora,  hav- 
ing beautiful  small  pure  white  blossoms.  From  the  same 
collection  was  a  specimen  composed  of  Azalea  lateritia, 
and  A.  GladstanesiJ,  which  were  inarched  upon  the  old  A. 
indica.  By  means  of  this  a  very  pretty  dwarf  plant  was 
obtained,  which  was  covered  with  showy  red  and  white 
blossoms.  There  were  also  from  the  same  place  a  plant 
of  the  double  white  Azalea,  fifCy  varieties  of  Hyacinths 
in  pots,  Melia  Azedarach,  and  Jacaranda  mimosifolia, 
not  being  more  than  18  inches  high,  which  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  flower  in  such  a  young  state.  It  was  stated  that 
during  winter  this  plant  had  been  kept  in  a  cool  bouse, 
and  received  no  water  for  about  three  months.  It  was 
then  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
flowers   began   to   appear.       A    Knightian    Medal    was 

awarded  for  the  Camellia,  the  Azalea,  and  Hyacinths 

Mr.  Kennington,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  sent  Epi- 
dendrum machrochilum,  the  showy  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Cymbidium  lancifolium,  the  well-known  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri, a  good  specimen  of  Phaius  grandifolius,  the  rare 
Peristeria  Humboldti,  with  curious  chocolate  spotted 
flowers,  and  a  pretty  plant  of  Oncidium  altissimum. 
From  the  same  collection  were  also  a  small  but  well-grown 
plant  of  the  old  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  likewise  plants  of 
Chorozema  Henchmanni,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Platylo- 
bium  formosum,  and  a  Cineraria,  named  Haywardii.  A 
Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Cattleya  Skinneri.— From 
Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackheath,  was  a  seedling  Epacris,  which 
was  raised  from  seed  that  had  been  received  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  where  this  tribe  abounds  in  a  wild 
state.  It  was  imported  under  the  name  of  E.  grandiflora 
alba  ;  but  was  slightly  different  from  E.  nivalis.  Along 
with  this  were  two  boxes  of  Camellia  blooms  and  a 
seedling  Cineraria,  called  Princess  Royal.  —  Mr.  Daw- 
son, of  Briston-hill,  sent  a  large  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Erica  Hartnelli,  for  which  a  certificate  was 
awarded. From  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, were  PultenEea  subumbellata,  in  good  condition  ;  a 
pretty  plant  of  Boronia  pinnata  ;  Epacris  attenuata  alba  ; 
a  very  large  showy  specimen  of  the  purple  Azalea  indica 


COUNTRY  SHOW. 

Hampshire  Horticultuml  Society,  ^Tarck  14.— This  was  the  first 
meeting  ft-r  this  year.  There  was  an  excellent  supply  of  plants,, 
consisting  of  Camellias,  forced  American  plants,  Roses,  Cut 
Flowers,  Hyacinths,  &c.  From  Sir  T.  Baring,  Bart.,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Camellias  (small  olants,  but  well  grown),  and  other 
flowers  from  C.  Deane,  Esq.;  Stove  Plants,  Hyacinths,  and  a 
Miscellaneous  Collection  from  J.  T.  Waddington,  Esq. ;  Tree 
Violets  from  the  Hm.Mrs.A.  Legge ;  a  fine  Collection  of  Stove 
and  Green-house  Plants,  Amaryllis,  &c.,  from  the  Rev.  G.  C_ 
Rashlei-h;  Cinerarias,  Tree  Violets,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Wickham;  a 
fine  Specimen  of  Chinese  Azalea,  from  J.  B.  Wall,  Esq. ;  a  Spe- 
cimen of  Dendrobium,  from  J.  Fleming,  Esq. ;  Hyacinths,  from 
W.  Barnes,  Esq.;  a  Miscellaneous  Collection,  from  C.  Seagrrim, 
Esq.:  Fuchsias,  Anertiar.es,  einciariss,  Violets,  Seaksle,  &o„ 
from  the  Rev.  the  Warden  ;  Rhubarb,  from  W.  J.  Campion,  Esq.  - 
Stove  and  Green-house  Plants,  a  Miscellaneous  Collection,  and  a 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  from  the  Rev.  F.  Beadon  ;  Pine  Apple» 
Cucumbers,  and  Scakale,  from  W.  Stride,  Esq.  j  Green-house 
Plant-;,  Cinerarias,  and  Apple?,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Bonnett ;  Mis- 
cellancons  Collection  of  Fruits,  in  which  were  some  well-kept 
Pears,  Potatoes,  Seakale.  and  three  varieties  of  very  fine  Cucum- 
bers, H.  F.H.  Ilolloway,  Esq.  Plants.— ^Sin^fe  Specimens. — 
CiimeUiareticulnta.  D.S.  medal,  SirT.  Baring;  Chorozema  varium^ 
B.S.  medal,  Tropanhim  brnchycerus,  G.S.  medal.  Rev,  G.  C.  Raeh- 
leigh;  Azalea  Smithn  coccinea.  ciilto,  J.  B.  Wall,  Esq.;  Fuchsia 
splendens,B.meiia\,  Rev.  theWardeii;  6  Stove  Plants,  B.S. medal,. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh  ;  6  Green  hoasePtants,  G.R.B.  medal,  Rev. 

F.  Beadon;  4  Ericas,  B.  medal.  Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh;  4  Ca- 
meilias,  G.S.  medal,  Sir  T.  Baring;  4  Epacris,  B.  medal.  Rev. 

G.  C.  Rashleigh;  6  Hyacinths,  G.R.B.  medal.  Sir  T.  Barmg^ 
6  Ditto,  B.  medal,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  ;  12  Ditto,  B.  medal,  J.  T.. 
Waddington,  Esq.;  Cut  Fluwers,  B.S.  medal;  4  American 
Plants,  G.R.B.  medal.  Sir  T.  Baring;  3  Climbers,  G.R.B. 
medal.  Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh  ;  Anemones,  in  collections.  B.  medal,. 
Rev.  the  Warden;  2  var.  Bulbous  Phjtts,  G.R.B.  medal.  Rev.  G. 
C.  Rashleigh;  4  var.  Cinerarias,  B.  medal.  Mr.  Wickham;  Roaet^ 
in  pots,  G.R.B.  medal;  Azaleas,  B.  medal;  Ditto,  B.  medal,  Sir  T. 
Baring;  Violets,  G.R.B.  medal,  Mr.  Wickham;  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  G.S.  medal.  Rev.  F.  Beadon  ;  Ditto,  G.R.B.  medal, 
Mr.  Ralfe;  Ditto,  B.  medal,  C.  Seagrim,  Esq.  Fruits.— Pine 
Apples.  G-R.B.  medal,  J.  T.  Waddington,  Esq.;  Miscellaneous » 
ditto,  H.  HoUoway,  Esq.;  Ditto,  ditto,  Rev.  the  Warden.  Vses- 
TABLES.—  Cucumfters,  G.S.  medal,  H.  F.  HoUoway,  Esq.;  Ditto, 
GR.B.  medal,  Mr.  Stride;  Ditto,  B.  medal,  Rev.  F.  Beadon? 
French  Beajis,  ditto,  J.  T.  Waddington,  Esq.;  Po^a/OM,  ditto, 
Seakale,  ditto,  H.  F.  Holtoway,  Esq.;  Rhubarb,  ditto,  W.  J, 
Campion,  Esq.— The  medals  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates 
are  denoted  by  initials  in  the  foregoii-g  list,  and  signify  as 
follows;  — S.G.,  silver  gilt,  ]5s.;  D.S,  dead  silver,  12*.  6d. ;  B.S.,. 
bright  silver,  105.  6d.;  G.S. ,  German  silver,  75.  6^.;  G.R.B.,  gilt 
rimmed  bronze,  5s.  6rf. ;  B  ,  bronze.  3».  6rf. 

ISebtetDS. 

Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life,  &.C.  By  E.  Jesse,  Esq, 
8vo.  Murray. 
What  a  store  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  from  the  pen  of 
so  agreeable  a  writer  as  Mr.  Jesse,  does  this  title  pi-o- 
raise  !  What  golden  legends  of  trees,  and  birds,  and 
beasts  !  What  curious  anecdotes  of  all  that  moves  and 
lives  upon  the  earth  !  The  very  vagueness  of  the  book 
provokes  a  curiosity  which  our  experience  of  the  author's 
ways  assures  us  will  be  amply  satisfied.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  analyse  that  which  defies  analysis  j  but  we 
shall  occasionally  borrow  Mr.  Jesse's  anecdotes  for  ouc 
own  pages,  and  if  they  do  not  lead  the  reader  to  desire  a- 
better  acquaintance  with  him,  why,  nothing  that  we  eaa 
say  will  tfo  so.  He  is  a  capital  gossip  upon  subjects  ever 
fresh  and  ever  new.  His  architectural  jackdaw's  nest  i3> 
in  itself,  a  theme  for  the  comment  of  a  volume. 


On  Fertilizers. 


2d  EditioBw 


By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 
8vo.     Ridgway. 
The  1st  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1839,  and 

„  .^.j  ...5„  „„„.,j  .f^ f-r -    >'  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  in  the: 

Gastrolobium  fipeciosum,  a  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  quite  j  Agricultural  library.    Five  years,  towever— and  especially 
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five  such  years  of  experiment  as  the  la&t — have  very  con- 
siderably altered  the  views  of  farmers  as  to  some  manures, 
and  haveiatrodtced  to  their  notice  otliers,  the  very  names 
of  which  were  till  lately  unheard  of.  What  he  regards  as 
the  most  important  facts  connectec'  with  the  advance  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  the  author  has  collected  into  InO 
new  pages,  of  which  between  30  and  40  are  occupied  by 
guano.  There  is  also  a  new  chapter  on  the  means  of 
rendering  manures  more  portable  and  applicable  by  the 
drill,  and  another  on  the  manures  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent soils. 

A  thoroughly  good  work  on  manures  cannot  yet  be 
written.  The  subject  is  too  new,  notwithstanding  its 
antiquity;  years  of  well-directed  inquiry  are  demanded 
from  farmers  to  solve  some  of  the  most  simple  problems  ; 
and  chemists  must  labour  hard  on  their  part,  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  conflicting  results  which  farm- 
ing experiments  are  sure  to  produce.  It  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  whether  the 
solution  of  such  importunt  inquiries  would  not  be  much 
advanced  if  a  series  of  well-arranged  questions  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  farmers,  who  would  thus  be 
led  to  work  with  a  unity  of  purpose  that  at  present  is 
greatly  needed.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Cutiibert  John- 
son's work  will  maintain  its  ground  as  the  best  collection 
of  facts  that  has  yet  been  compiled. 


NOTICES  OF  NEvV' PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
SXEPBAXOTis  _g;,ORiBUKDA.  Free-  d^'werin^  Ste|>hanotis. 
(Ever gr ten  cdm^r.)  Asclepiadac(-32.  Pentaiidria  Dipynia. — 
No  plitnt  could  have  been  mure  properly  called  "  Iree  fiowering" 
than  this  most  eiichauiiiig  cHmlitr,  lur  it  bears  a  large  cluster  of 
flowers  from  the  axil  of  every  leal,  ami  these  are  developed  on 
plants  not  mnre  than  six  inciies  high,  while  there  is  an  aimost 
interminable  succesbiuD  ot  tliem.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  i;ny 
of  our  stove  favourites  which  can  compete  witli  it  in  the  pro 
foseness  of  its  blossoms.  We  find,  from  the  "  Botanical  MBgaziiie," 
that  its  native  country  is  Madagascar,  and  that  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
of  Ealing  Park,  wliosc  celebrated  collection  is  so  lich  in  really 
ornameutal  plants,  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it  to  England. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  overrale  its  merits,  the>  are  so  essen- 
tially sterling.  Besides  having  a  most  elegant  climbing  habit,  it 
bears  dark  shining  fultat,'e  of  a  pleasing  order,  and  from  the  axils 
of  this  the  delicate,  creamy-white  blossoms  are  protruded  in  large 
umbels.  The  texture  of  the  flowers  being  very  firm,  they  last  a 
considerable  time,  and  their  odour  is  exceedingly  delicicus.  As 
a  plant  for  training  over  the  roofs  of  stoves,  and  e*peciany  of 
Orchidaceous  houses;  or  for  growing  in  a  pot,  and  twining 
round  any  kit. d  of  trellis;  or  tor  keeping  in  a  small  state  sup- 
ported by  a  stake,  as  an  erect  shrub,  it  is  almost  equally  interest- 
ing. But,  though  we  have  said  that  it  liowers  abundantly  while 
very  dwarf,  this  is  only  when  it  is  appropriately  tieated;  as  some 
cultivators  can  hardly  get  even  large  sijeeimcns  to  bloom  well. 
To  ensure  an  early  and  continued  display  of  flowers,  the  young 
plants  should  be  rai-ed  from  the  upper  shoots  of  the  specimens 
that  have  exiiibited  high  blooming  propensities.  A  cutting  t.iken 
from  a  luxuriant  plant  whicli  grows  vigorously  and  liovrers  but 
seldom,  will  not  So  sjjeedily  make  a  free-blooming  specimen  as 
one  taken  from  a  plant  that  has  already  manifested  a  disposition 
to  bloom  freely.  The  soil  is  another  of  the  things  which  affect 
fertility.  It  must  not  be  rich;  nor  should  tlie  pot  be  deei)  or 
large.  If  the  roots  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  blooming 
power  will  be  increaied.  No  conditions  Kuit  the  plant  so  well  in 
sammer  as  a  warm,  moist,  clo^e  atmosphere,  like  that  of  an  Or- 
chidaceous-house. But  it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  through  the  winter,  otherwise  it  will  not  blossom  well. 
The  species  is  incteasf  d  by  cuttings,  which,  as  before  hinted, 
should  be  made  from  the  points  of  the  young  flowering  shoots. 
—PaztvtVs  Magazine  of  Botany. 

Erantbhiium  Pdi.ch[U.i.u.m.  Pretty  Eranthemum.  (E-ver- 
green"  "SfimV.) — "Sc&mT.aci  a;,  Eiandiia  Monogynia.  —  Com- 
bined with  the  disposition  for  winliT  flowering,  tins  species  has 
an  erect  bashy  habit,  without  any  tendency  to  become  straggling, 
or  naked  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clothed  with  leaves  of  a  fall  deep  green,  and  ol  considerable 
breadth,  down  to  the  very  ed^e  of  the  pot,  if  any  attention  at  all 
is  paid  to  itsculture.  1  he  intense  brightness  of  its  sky-tinctured 
blossoms  lends  a  showiness  during  the  first  three  or  (our  mouths 
of  the  year,  which  is  the  more  acceptable  from  having  fewer 
competitors  than  if  they  were  produced  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
liod.  To  realise  its  highest  character  it  must  be  grown  in  a 
roijmy  pot,  or  planted  in  a  border.  When  grown  in  pots,  it  must 
be  planted  in  a  more  retentive  soil  than  is  usually  employed, 
and  nothing  cao  be  betier  adapted  than  a  strong  loam,  such  as 
la  procured  Irom  the  decayed  sward  of  a  pa&tuie.  A  liberal 
supply  of  wa*er  is  indispensable  to  its  vigorous  growih.  But 
perhaps  it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  planted  in  the 
border  of  a  btove,  where  Us  roots  are  uncoi-fined,  and  it  can 
grow  with --at  rcBiricliou;  At  Chatsworth  it  is  planted  in  the 
l>orders  of  the  large  stove  conservatory,  where  it  forms  bushes 
several  feet  in  circumference,  and  produces  a  profuaioii  of  flowers 
for  several  successive  months.  Alter  flowering,  the  shootg 
should  be  pruned  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  base. 
It  in  a  native  ol  the  coastof  Coion.andtl,  in  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  gardens  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  It  may  be  lncrea.scd  readily  Irom  cuttingn,  put  in  sana, 
In  a  slight  b'ltlom-heatj  and  if  allowed  sufficient  pot-room, 
tbe^e  will  make  haodaome  bushes  in  the  course  of  a  beaaon. — 
JPajt(m*8  Magazine  of  fiutanv. 


GARDEN  ME.MORANDA. 
Spoffnrth  near  IVclhfrf'//.  -  A  lovely  new  flower  is  blown 
this  morning,  of  which  only  one  was  raised,  from  Narciasus 
poeticus  by  N.  rnofichatus  minor,  tlie  N.  candidis&imus 
of  Kedotite.  The  leaves  fire  now  nine  inches  high,  :|  in. 
wide,  glaucous;  the  Hialk  *j  in,  ;  tlie  peduncle  precipitately 
curved  dowa  ;  the  tube  green,  ^ths  in.  long,  equalling  tin: 
Ipatbe,  and  hanging  at  the  dintance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  stalk  ;  i\n:  limb  white,  acute,  ^iIib  of  an  inch 
lon^,  forming  a  horizontal  star  ;  tlie  cup  at  fir&t  opening 
faintly,  tinged  with  yellow,  iVbt*  in.  long,  -j^^ihs  in.  wide, 
Irregularly  nix-Iobed,  and  ho  much  indented  trn  to  look  nJmoHt 
fringed;  anthers  slender,  all  standing  out  of  the  tuhe, 
equalling  the  itylc,  khorler  than  the  cup  ;  pollen  yellow, 
■bunrj^nt ;  Bcttit  agreeable,  but  weak,  it  would  have 
•erfed  Mr.  Haworib  for  a  new  genus,  if  he  liad  been 
•liTe.  Also  just  expanding  a  dwarf  rohup.t  mule  from 
Ajax  minor,  (the  least  daffodil)  by  Hertnione,  Statet^ 
Oeneral  of  the  (.hops,  with  two  large  creamy  pale-yellow 
flowers,  genus  Oiorncde,  of  llaworth.  Several  editions 
from  tht  Yorkshire  iJaflodil  by  dilTerent  varieties  of 
Jj.  potticot,  all  yielding  a  smaller  and  piiler  form  of 
N.  incompurnbilis,  whicli  comes  from  a  larger  and  deeper 
coloured  iJaffodil  of  ihe  South  of  Kuropt.  SccdlingH  (mm 
Ajax  miDor,  by  Maximun,  ar«  also  iu  flower,  cxbibUing 


great  diversity  from  the  same  pod,  the  largest  having  the 
cup  long,  and  not  in  the  least  recurved. —  W,  Herbert, 
Apriin,  1844. 

Collier's  ,  Wood,    Tooling The   heath-house    at   this 

place  is  filled  with  many  line  young  plants  of  that  hand- 
some tribe.  On  the  stage,  among  them  we  particularly 
observed  a  bushy  well-grown  plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis. 
Jt  measured  about  7  feet  ia  circumference,  and  1  foot 
9  inches  high,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  gardener  there^  in- 
formed us  that  the  plant  was  only  two  years  old.  Tr  was 
grafted  on  P.  decussata,  which  appears  to  make  an  excel- 
lent stock  for  this  species,  which  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  our  Swau  River  Shrubs.  The  plant  was  not  in 
bloom;  but  its  large  well-swelled  flower-buds  promised 
an  abundant  display  of  its  showy  blossoms.  This  species 
is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  it  thrives  better,  however,  and 
grows  faster  when  grafted  on  some  of  the  other  kinds  than 
00  its  own  roots.  With  regard  to  soil  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  suits  it  well.  When  it  is  grown 
in  a  pot  to  the  same  perfection  as  this  plant,  it  forms  a 
fine  object  for  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  ;  but  it  does  best 
to  be  planted  out  in  ihe  bed  of  a  conservatory,  where  we 
have  seen  it  in  great  perfection.  The  young  wood  is  some- 
times topped  after  it  has  advanced  a  little  in  growih,  in 
order  to  make  the  plant  bushy  ;  but  this  is  a  bad  practice 
as  the  shoots  come  weaker,  and  do  not  produce  such  large 
flowers.  In  this  liouse  also  were  specimens  of  Aphelexis 
humilis,  which,  when  well  grown,  are  showy  greenhouse 
plants,  requiring  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  Heaths, 
and  like  them  succeeding  best  in  an  airy  situation.  A 
plant  of  TropiEolum  brachyceras,  trained  overa  wire  trellis, 
was  producing  its  bright-yellow  flowers  in  abundance  ;  and 
here  Erica  grandinosa,  which  is  an  excellent  Heath,  was 
blooming  profusely.  The  greenhouse  was  gay  with  Aca- 
cias, Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.  In  the  stove, among  others, 
were  in  bloom,  Dendrobiura  pulchelluin,  the  showy  D. 
nobile,  a  well-grown  plant  of  Ji^uphorbia  splendens,  and 
the  useful  E.  jacquiniflora,  whicii  cheers  us  during  the 
whole  winter  with  its  fine  bright  scarlet  blossoms. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cuttivatioa,  By  Professor  Liebig. — 
How  is  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  that  tliere  could  ever  be 
any  doubt  as  to  tiie  part  which  the  soil  and  its  principles 
perform  in  the  development  of  vegetables?  or  that  the 
mineral  principles  of  the  plant  could  ever  be  regarded  as 
neither  necessary  nor  essential?  There  has  also  been  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  same  circulation — 
a  continual  exchange — a  perpetual  disturbance  and 
restitution  of  equilibrium.  The  observations  in  Agriculture 
show  that  the  augmentation  of  vegetable  substances,  on  a 
given  surface,  increases  with  the  introduction  of  certain 
bodies  which  ivere  origntally  principles  of  the  same  sur- 
face of  lam  /  ^  which  the  plant  lias  removed  from  it;  the 
excrements  of  man  and  animals  proceed  from  plants;  and 
these  are  precisely  the  substances  which  in  the  vital  ace  of 
the  animal,  or  after  its  death,  resume  the  form  which  they 
possessed  as  principles  of  the  soil.  We  know  tl  at  the 
armosphere contains  none  of  these  substances,  and  ibat  it 
cannot  restore  tliein  ;  we  know  that  their  abstraction  irum 
the  soil  entrtils  an  inequality  of  production,  a  want  of  fer- 
tility ;  and  that  we  can,  by  tlie  adiiition  of  these  sub- 
stances, re-establish  and  increase  fertility.  After  snch 
numerous  and  striking  proofs  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
principles  of  animals  and  jilants,  to  the  utility  of  the 
alkalies,  of  the  phosjihates,  and  of  lime,  can  the  slightest 
doubt  exist  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rational 
Agriculture  ?  In  fact,  has  the  art  of  Agriculture  any  other 
basis  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  disturbed  equi- 
librium ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  possessing  a  flotirisbing  commerce,  which  for 
ages  has  exported  the  products  of  its  soil  under  the  form 
of  cattle  and  corn,  can  retain  its  fertility,  if  the  same  com- 
merce do  not  return  to  it,  under  the  lorm  of  manure,  the 
principl'-iS  removed  from  its  fields,  and  which  the  atmo- 
sphere cannot  replace  ?  Would  not  such  a  t;uuntry  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  the  lands,  formerly  so  rich  and  fertile,  of 
Virginia,  where  neitlier  Wheat  nor  Tobacco  can  Jiny  longer 
be  cultivated  ?  The  large  towns  of  England  consume  the 
products  of  Englisli  Agriculture,  and,  besides,  that  of 
foreign  countries.  But  the  principles  of  the  soil  indis- 
pensable to  the  plant,  and  which  are  derived  from  an 
immense  surface  of  land,  are  not  returni  d  t)  the  soil. 
Regulations  wliich  have  their  source  in  the  uianners  and 
customs  of  this  peotde,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
country,  render  it  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  impossible,  to 
collect  the  immense  quantity  of  phosphates  (the  most  im- 
portant of  the  mineral  principles  of  the  soil,  although  their 
proportion  in  it  is  very  small),  which  are  daily  conducted 
into  the  rivers  under  the  forms  of  urinn  and  sulid  excre- 
ments. We  have  seen  the  English  Helds  tlius  exhausted 
of  phosphates  j)re8ent  a  very  remarkable  case;  we  have 
seen  the  exportation  of  bones  (phohphate  of  lime)  from 
the  Continent  <iouble  their  product,  as  by  enchuntinent. 
liut  ihe  exportation  of  the^e  bones,  if  it  continue  on  the 
sjime  scale,  cannot  fiiil  gradually  to  exhaust  the  soil  of 
Germany  ;  the  loss  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  a  single 
pound  of  boncH  contains  as  much  phuKiihoric  iicid  as  a 
y7/in^(^  of  cereals.  Tiie  Thames,  and  ihe  other  rivers  of 
Great  Britain,  carry  Hwtiy  every  year  lliousands  of  quintals 
of  phosjihates.  Thousands  of  (piinlals  of  the  same  sub- 
httinces  whicli  come  from  the  sea,  are  returned  into  the 
country,  in  the  form  nf  guano.  The  imperfect  knowledge 
of  thenntuie  and  propnetieH  of  matter  g»ive  riwe,  in  the 
days  of  alclieiity,  to  the  opinion  tliatthe  metals  proceeded 
from  u  Reed.  The  cryfttalfi  and  their  ramilicatioiiB  were 
regarded  as  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant-metal, 
and  all  ell'urt<t  tended  to  find  the  need  rind  the  earth  iip- 
prcpriate  to  ita  development.  Without  giving  anything  in 
appearance  to  uu    ordinary    vegetable   bued,  it  was  con- 


sidered to  produce,  by  its  development,  a  stero,  and  a 
trunk  bearing  flowers  which  produced  other  seeds.  If  the 
seed-metal  had  been-possessed,  similar  hopes  might  have 
been  entertained,  Theeeideascouldariseonly  inatime  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  was  next  to  nothing, 
when  the  part  which  the  earth  and  air  take  in  the  vital 
acts  of  plants  and  animals  was  unknown.  The  chemistry 
of  the  present  day  prepares  the  elements  of  water,  composes 
this  water  with  all  its  properties  by  aid  of  these  elements, 
hut  it  cannot  create  them;  it  can  only  extract  them 
from  water.  The  artificial  water  has  been  water 
before.  Many  of  our  agriculturists  resemble  the 
ancient  alchemists.  If  the  latter  sought  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stoue,  the  former  seek  for  the  wonderful  seed  which, 
without  the  addition  of  nourishment  to  their  soil,  scarcely 
sufficiently  rich  for  indigenous  plants,  should  produce  a 
hundred-fold.  The  observations  made  forages,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  cannot  preserve  them  from  the  illusions 
always  arising.  The  knowledge  of  true  scientific  princi- 
ples alone  can  give  the  power  of  resisting  such  errors. 
In  the  earliest  age  of  natural  philosophy,  it  was  watep. 
alone  that  developed  organic  substances  :  then,  it  was 
water  and  certain  principles  of  the  air  ;  now,  we  know 
wit  h  the  greatest  certainty  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  other 
principal  conditions  furnished  by  the  earth,  to  the  latter 
two,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  have  the  power  of  being 
reproduced  and  multiplied. — From  the  Chemist. 
{To  Of  continutd.) 
Neiv  Water-colour. — A  lady  at  Palermo  vrishing  to- 
make  a  drawing  of  tiie  beautiful  Bougainvilljea  spectabilis^ 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  rose-colour  that  would  matcli  it.  It 
struck  her,  however,  that  the  juice  of  the  Opuntia  fruit 
would  do,  and  upon  trial  she  found  it  yield  a  most  beautiful 
rose-colour,  which  was  as  readily  worked  as  if  it  had 
been  prepared  in  a  colour-shop  ;  and  now,  after  a  year,  it 
is  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  get  tlie: 
Sicilians  to  make  up  the  juice  of  the  Opuntia  into  cakes. 

CALENUAK  OF  O  ITERATIONS 

For  the  e?isuhi[^  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSE.    CONSERVATORIES,    &C. 

Thk  penerai  potting  Is  now  about  finished,  and  many  of  the 
first  potted  plants  hav^  made  a  considerable  growth;  climbers 
and  specimeo- plants,  also,  have  received  the  direction  and  shapes 
they  are  inten*led  to  fill  up  this  season  ;  propagation  and  seed- 
sowing  are  nearly  over  in  this  department,  and  all  the  bulbs  and 
other  plants  at  rest  through  the  winter  arc  now  in  growth,  80 
that  only  the  common  routine  of  watering,  giving  air,  smokiog-, 
or  otherwise  cleaning  plants,  and  traininir  them,  will  be  necessary 
for  some  tinrie.  Be  very  sparing  of  the  fires,  and  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere very  moist  in  fine  sunny  weather.  The  tliermonieter  may 
have  a  range  of  30°  or  40*^  in  the  2-1  hours— say,  from  55°  to  60*^ 
in  the  moroiug,  90°  and  upwards  at  noon,  and  from  70°  to  75° 
at  6  P.M. 

Conservator]/. — This  is  a  good  time  to  cut  back  duplicate 
climbers,  so  as  to  get  them  into  flower  in  succession,  Wheyef 
new  Conservatories  have  hern  lately  planted,  or  old  ones  rp- 
arrauged,  a  totally  different  management  tn  the  common  rule 
must  be  pursued  for  the  next  two  months  :  the  object  is  to  get 
the  plants  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  early  m  the  season,  aqd 
take  a  stronghold  of  the  new  snil,  afterwards  there  will  be  plepty 
of  time  to  ripen  them  off  long  before  winter.  For  this  end,  yoa 
ought  to  keep  the  house  more  like  a  stuve  or  forcing-house 
from  tills  tune,  only  giving  air  from  11  a.m.  to  3  i».m.  ;  syringe 
heavily  in  the  afternoon,  with  rain-water,  if  possible;  and  after 
thus  cliilUug  the  house,  yon  may  give  a  little  air  till  daik,  if  the 
day  has  been  hot,  and  you  may  expect  the  thermometer  to  be 
about  50°  m  tlie  moining,  I  have  pursued  this  plan  with  more 
than  one  new  Conservatory  at  this  stage,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
better. 

Greenhouse.— Aiiei  the  middle  or  end  of  April  gardeners  begin 
to  change  the  spring tieatmeiit  forthese  plants  ;  hitherto,  every 
means  have  been  taken  to  keep  hack  earh  growths,  and  now  that, 
all  the, plants  are  in  active  growth,  ami  tlie  teason  so  far 
advanceil,  that  any  necessary  amount  of  air  and  moisture  can  be 
given  in  hot  weather,  the  plants  may  he  more  encouraged  to 
make  a  rapid  growth,  especially  young  plants.  Whcu  the  even- 
ings are  cold,  the  house  bhonld  be  shut  up  close,  and  air  sliould 
not  be  given  ia  the  morning  until  the  suu-heat  warms  it 
considerably. 

Forcing-pit. — Where  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  and  other  tender 
annuals  are  used,  this  is  a  good  place  to  bring  them  forward 
through  their  early  stages.  Keriunis  ought  now  to  have  a  gentle 
forcing.  C'amellias,  to  flower  early,  should  also  be  forced,  to 
formtbeir  buds,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Azaleas  wliich  have  done- 
f.owering.  A  lew  Crassula  coccinea,  now  put  into  heat,  will 
flower  some  weeks  earlier.  In  .short,  where  there  is  a  good  con- 
servaiory  to  be  kept  gay  all  the  year  round,  and  plenty  ol  plants 
for  the  purpose,  the  forcing-pits  need  nevei  he  at  rest,  and  may 
always  be  nsefully  employed.—  /^.  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Dcptirtvitnt. 

The  weather  is  now  so  inviting,  that  it  requires  a  strong  reso- 
lution to  resist  the  temptation  to  begin  phmiing  out  the  half- 
hiirdy  plants  in  the  flower-garden.  I  would,  however,  advise  my 
friends  to  be  particularly  cdulious  on  this  head,  as  I  am  quite 
certain  there  is  nothing  gained  by  planting  out  before  the 
middle  of  May,  while  there  is  every  prubability  that  be- 
tween now  and  that  tiriie  we  may  have  Koine  severe  frosts, 
A  friend  of  mine  was  tempted  by  the  fine  weather  of  last 
April  to  turn  out  his  Calceolarias,  and  tlie  consequence 
was  lie  lost  several  hundreds  of  the  plants,  while  those  which 
survived  were  very  materially  injured,  and  did  not  bloom  until 
lale  in  the  season.  In  another  place  nearly  5000  plants  had  to 
he  reinstiitcd,  through  being  planted  out  too  early;  so  that, 
though  we  can  effect  but  little  good,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do 
considerable  injury.  Keep  the  soil  of  the  beils  moved  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  on  strong  soils  a  little  short  grass  or  half- 
decnyed  vegetable  refuse  will  do  no  injury,  if  well  mixed  with 
the  Htnl.  1  am  trying  experiments  with  a  variety  of  the  new 
manures:  so  fur  as  1  am  at  present  able  to  judge,  ftupLTplioapliato 
of  lime  is  the  best,  next  to  it  Poiter'sKunno,;»nd  then  bone-dust. 
Nitrutc  of  Hddii  Is  good,  hut  requires  to  be  used  with  great  uau- 
ticiH.  A  small  quantity  frequently  repeated  la,  I  think,  the  safest 
method  (  f  using  any  of  tlic^e  luanurcs. 

Jtn.irrve  tJnr(k'7i.—\n  answer  to  '*  G.  O.  F."  the  following  may 
be  reiiurded  as  a  good  selection  of  "  moderately-tall"  blennialH 
and  perenniaU:  Alyssuin  K».\atlle,  Ampliicome  urguia,  Aijuilcgla 
forinoHii,  glandulosn,  grundilloru,  sibinca,  spcciosa,  iiretlca,  and 
canadenBi»i ;  Calllopsis  Alkimjonii,  Campanula  caipatlea,  c. 
Hiba,  perKlcifollii,  pyramldiiliH,  p.  alhu,  Medium,  alba,  m.  flo^'c- 
I)leno.  Centiuireii  atropurpurea,  Cynngloasum  glochldatum, 
Delpliinimn  n/jiruurn,  ehlncnKC,  c.  album,  elatum,  giundlUorutn, 
gruluin,  hpecKjHum,  Diunthui  hispanlcus,  h.  spIcndcnH,  chl- 
nensiB,  plumarlus,  IJigiltilis  new  spotted,  Eclilum  gnindillorum, 
Iberls  Tenorcuna,  LuplnuH  nrboreus,  ch-gnuM,  grainllflorun. 
pluinnHUB,  iiolyphyllus,  p.  ulbiis,  Lychnia  (nlgeiiH,  chulce-lonlca, 
U'lnothern  mucroeurpii,  KpccioHa,  itiruxaeifolia,  reut»tenion  eam- 
panulutiun,  gentlaimldeH.  cnceliieuni,  Hpet:io»uin,  roti'iililla  lor- 
inoHii,  atronnngulnea,  Muckoyann,  BplundeuH,  IIo]  woodlanu» 
StuchyH  Hpeeloiiu,  btenaciit  hpecloua,  and  PoKmonluui  tti^nm- 
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£orum.  Most  of  these  will  bloom  the  season  alter  aowinp:,  but 
many  of  them,  as  the  Campanulas,  De]phiniums,CEnntheras,  Pent- 
Btemons,  &c.,  maybe  propagated  with  so  much  facility  at  the 
present  time,  if  placed  under  a  hand-glass  on  a  warm  border, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  wait  for  seedling  plants. 

Pits  and  Frumes.— Many  of  the  annuals  which  were  potted  off 
early  may  now  be  planted  out,  and  all  plants  for  the  Flower- 
garden  must  be  hardened  off  preparatory  to  being;  planted  out 
next  month. 

Chr^B'int/iemums.—'WheTe  a  large  stock  of  dwarf  plants  is 
required  for  Flower-garden  purposes  in  the  autumn,  the  old 
stools  or  plants  must  be  planted  out  in  rich  soil  at  about  four 
feet  apart,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  their  being  layered  in 
August.  Old  plants  planted  now  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  in  very 
rich  soil,  will  ciiver  a  wall  six  or  eight  feet  high  by  the  autumn, 
and  if  prcperly  trained  will  flower  splendidly,  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  interesting  in  the  dull  months  of  November  and 
December  than  a  well-covered  wall  of  these  fine  plants. —  W.P.  A. 
111.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Great  care  and  attention  must  now  be  directed  toward  the 
Auricula,  in  order  that  the  trusses  may  not  be  drawn  up  weakly. 
They  should  be  able  to  stand  erect  without  support,  and  "  carry 
their  heads  "in  a  bold  and  graceful  style.  Continue  to  thin  out 
all  mis-shapen  pips.  The  truss  may  consist,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  of  from  seven  to  fifteen,  though  in 
*flome  parts  of  the  country  they  are  exhibited  with  three,  which 
la  decidedly  too  small  a  number.— Polyanthuses,  in  exposed  dry 
situations,  have  suffered  during  the  past  hut  weatiier;  they 
require  but  little  sun,  and  that  early  in  the  morning.  Now  is  a 
good  time  for  cross-breeding,  by  impregnation  ;  and,  though  the 
operation  is  a  delicate  one,  still  it  may  easily  be  accomplished, 
■and  especially  as  pollen  will  keep  (as  we  have  lately  read  in  the 
Chronicle)  for  some  time  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  as  surgeons 
preserve  their  vaccine  matter  for  inoculation.  Wilh  a  camel- 
hair  brush  of  the  smallest  size,  remova  the  farina  from  the 
-anthers  of  the  variety  wished  to  cross  from,  and  apply  it  to  the 
stigma  of  the  one  from  which  seed  is  desired,  taking  great  care 
to  have  both  sorts  of  the  best  possible  form.  The  operation 
may  be  repeated,  to  ensure  the  proper  fecundation  j  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  place  a  gauze  cap  over  the  bloom,  to  prevent  the 
•*•  burly  visits  •'  of  the  humble-bee,  who  in  cases  of  this  kind  is 
often  a  *'  Marplot."  Thousantl.s  of  honey-bees  fly  over  my 
Polyanthus-beds  in  the  course  of  a  day,  yet  I  have  not  on  any 
occasion  seen  them  alight  or  work  on  them. — Tulips.  As  we  may 
-expect  hailstorms,  nets  ought  to  be  constantly  over  the  ad- 
Tancing  blooms.  In  the  lace-making  counties,  the  florist  will 
often  stretch  a  spoilt  piece  of  "  point  net "  over  his  bed,  throngh 
vhich  hailstones  cannot  pass. — Ranunculuses  are  fast  coming 
Up.  Riddle  some  leaf-soil  or  very  rotten  cow-manure  over  the 
beds;  and,  as  the  plants  get  fairly  above  ground,  press  the  soil 
(on  a  dry  day)  closely  round  the  neck  of  each. — Pnnsics  are  now 
«iaking  rapid  growth  ;  and,  as  tliey  are  often  exhibited  at  spring 
Shows,  they  ought  to  be  carelully  shaded  and  attended  to.  'i'he 
'  florist  who  intends  winniu?,  will  visit  his  beds  with  candle  and 
lantern,  in  order  to  detect  *'  midnitjht  marauders,"  in  the  shape 

■  of  slugs,  earwigs,  &c.  &c.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIILS,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — As  many  of  the  Pines  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling 
their  fruit,  take  care  to  support  such  as  require  it,  as  the  shape 
of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  their  being  permitted  to  hang 
to  one  side.  If  more  suckers  appear  than  it  i.s  desirable  to  retain 
on  the  plants,  their  gruwth  may  be  stopped  by  cutting  out  the 
hearts  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  budding-knife,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Barnes  to  be  done  to  the  crowns  when  they  show  a  ten- 
dency to  become  too  large,  taking  care  however  not  to  perform 
the  operation  while  there  is  any  water  standing  on  the  leaves  of 
the  crown  or  sucker.  Pot  any  of  the  successions  that  may 
require  it,  and  replace  them  in  their  former  situations  in  the  bed. 

■  They  can  be  properly  arranged  according  to  their  height  when 
■>■  the    tan  is   renewed.      Shade  in  liot  sunshine  any  plants  not 

•well  rooted.      Give  air  tieely   to  growing  plants   to  keep  them 
-  stocky.     Much  humidity  during   dull  clo^e   weather  draws  the 
leaves  up  weak  and  slender,  wiiich  must  be  guarded  against  by 
giving  air,  and  keeping  a  drier  atmosphere. 

Vinery. — As  this  is  the  season  for  tying  and  regulating  shoots, 
both  in  the  Vineries  of  large  estaljliatunents,  and  in  the  green- 
house of  the  amateur  (for  whose  benefit  this  Calendar  is  princi- 
pally intended) ;  1  may  mention  that  it  is  a  great  point  in  Vine- 
culture  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  of  foliage  to  the  action  of 
light  as  possible.  The  bearing  shoots  should  be  trained  nearly  at 
right  angles  witli  the  stem.  Where  the  Vmes  are  pruned  on  the 
spur  system  the  strongest  shoot  on  the  spur  should  be  preserveil. 
The  spurs  should  be  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  will  allow  the 
leaves  to  expand  without  crowding  each  other.  In  thinning  the 
••  shows"  regard  must  be  had  to  the  strength  of  the  Vine. 

Peach  house.— \>MT\n%  dull  close  weathtr  admit  plenty  of  air 
and  keep  the  house  a  little  drier,  that  the  young  wood  may  he 
more  vigorous,  and  the  leaves  have  more  substance  than  would 
be  the  case  if  grown  rapidly  in  a  close  moist  heat. 

Fighouse. — Fig-treea  in  pots  often  fail  to  produce  good  crops 
when  forced  early ;  but  by  plunging  the  pots  over  the  rim  in  tan 
or  leaves  mixed  with  chopped  turf,  and  allowing  the  roots  to  run 
into  it,  supplying  them  plentifully  wiih  water,  and  keeping  tliera 
clean,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  a  good  second  crop.  During 
dull  weather  light  a  small  fire  to  air  the  house, where  fruit  is 
ripening,  letting  down  the  lights  a  little  at  the  same  time,  to 
allow  any  superabundance  of  vapour  to  pass  off. 

Melons  — It  is  olten  found  necessary  to  grow  several  kinds  of 
.  Melons  in  one  pit,  which  occasions  a  difficulty  in  saving  seeds 
true.  No  male  blossoms  should  be  suffered  to  expand  except 
■what  are  necessary  to  set  the  fruit.  Tlie  fruit  blossoms  should 
be  set  as  soon  as  they  expand,  and  immediately  tied  up  wiih  a 
.piece  of  soft  thread,  to  prevent  tlie  ingress  of  insects.  This 
trouble  need  only  be  taken  till  a  fruit  or  two  is  set  of  each  kind 
of  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  save  seeds.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GA  RDEN. 
If  the   present  dry  weather  continues  it  will  be  advisable  to 

■  water  those  trees  ag^iinst  walls,  whicli  have  a  steep  sloping  border, 
as  it  the  roots  become  too  dry  the  blnssoms  will  not  set  well. 
Previously  to  watering,  fork  over  the  border,  repeating  the  npe- 
ration  at  short  intervals  in  warm  days,  until  it  become  necessary 
either  to  mulch  the  border,  or,  in  cidd  late  situations,  to  cover 
part  of  it  next  the  wall  with  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  more 
heat  to  be  radiated  against  the  trees,  so  as  to  forward  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  and  young  wood.  Proceed  with  disbudding 
Peaches,  &c.,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  from  your 
Bummer  management,  and  not  from  any  treatment  you  can  give 
in  winter  or  spring,  that  you  can  assure  healthy  fruitful  trees. 

Cucumbers,  for  ridges.  Vegetable  Marrow,  Gourds,  ^c.Sovr 
seeds  of  these  in  a  Cucumber  box,  if  you  have  plenty  of  conve- 
nience for  forwaniing  them,  if  not  defer  sowinganother  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  Small  healthy  plants  will  succeed  better  than 
larger  ones,  stunted  andbair-starved. — Beet,  Scorxonern,  Salsafi/. 
—Sow  the  main  crops;  sow  again  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
where  such  roots  are  in  demand.  Almost  all  seeds  are  coming 
up  very  thick  this  season.— iJ(*«rine.— Keep  the  water-barrel  and 
the  Dutch  hoe  in  mr)lion,  and  dread  the  idea  of  being  named  "  a 
Bloven,"  by  any  one  being  able  to  point  our  a  seed- weed,— il.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  TFoorfs.— Works  previously  recommended  shnuld  still  be 
done  where  they  have  not  been  completed.  Prepare  Jor  felling 
and  peeling  Oaks  and  other  trees,  of  which  the  bark  is  valuable, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  when  the  bark  separates  freely  from 
the  wood. 

Coppice. — When  the  cutting  of  saleable  and  useful  produce  is 
completed,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  go  over  the  coppices 
and  regulate  the  stools,  cutting  away  all  useless  small  spray, 
brambles,  thorns,  &c.  Train  the  young  rods,  poles,  &c.  to  one 
main  stem.  Shorten  some  of  the  side- branches,  and  take  close 
off  others  that  are  very  strong. 

Youns  Plantations. —Fasten  firmly  recently  planted  trees  that 


have  been  loosened  by  the  wind  and  frost;  hoe  and  keep  down 
weeds  in  all  young  plantations.  This  should  be  attended  to  in 
time,  before  the  weeds,  &c.,  get  "a-head,"  as  it  saves  much 
labour,  and  prevents  the  young  plants  from  being  injured.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  commence  training  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Larch 
Firs;  break  out  the  central  leading  bud  of  the  longest  lower  side 
branches,  and  shorten  the  last  year's  growth  of  other  branches 
of  larije  size,  particularly  those  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  when  the 
branches  are  extending  too  far  from  the  stem,  and  getting  over 
strong,  which  prevents  the  stem  from  advancing  in  height  and 
becoming  of  a  regular  thickness.  This  is  necessary  where  Firs 
are  wide  apart,  to  keep  the  lower  branches  in  due  bounds.  This 
method  is  far  superior  to  taking  off  periodically  the  lower  tiers 
of  branches  too  soon.  It  is  what  Nature  herself  effects  in 
close  natural  Pine  forests. 

Hedge  Rows.— Proceed  witii  what  has  been  previously  recom- 
mended under  this  head. 

Nursery. — Attend  carefully  to  the  preserving  of  young  plants 
as  they  appear  in  the  newly  sown  beds,  from  birds,  mice,  &c. ; 
shade,  slielter,  and  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather  the  beds 
of  F^irs  and  small  seeds.  Large  Nuts,  Acorns,  &c.,  do  not  require 
it.  Water  aUo  in  dry  weather  young  plants  that  have  been  lately 
transplanted,  and  shade  and  shelter  occasionally  any  tender  or 
delicate  kinds  :  hoeing  and  weeding  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  at  this  season. —  IT'".  li. 
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Notices  tu  Correspondents, 

Ai.TH/EA  PHUTKx. — R.  I.  A/.— This  plant,  which  is  also  called 
Hii>iscus  Syriacus,    may  be  propagated  by  layers. 

An'kmones. —  :5.— Rosalia,  Reiue  d'Aneniones,  Rose  Jolie,  Tri- 
umphant, Rose  Surpassant,  Couleur  de  Sang,  Rose  Mernette, 
Olympia,  Ccur  de  France,  Regina  Rubrorum,  Superbe  Royale, 
Regina  Augusta,  Remarkable,  Imperatrice,  Rose  parfait, 
Bellona  Rose,  Agreeable.  Higli  Admiral,  Agnita,  Reine  Can- 
dale,  Grand  Duke,  Belle  Horteiise,  Incomparable  Azure, 
Cramoisie  Superbe,  Reine  des  Fleurs.* 

Bkk9.— /.  B.  /f .— You  had  better  begin  your  apiary  with  a  strong 
new  swarm,  which  ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Bees 
settle  in  the  hive;  say  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  have 
left  the  stock.  In  removing  an  old  hive  to  the  distance  of 
eight  miles  it  is  apt  to  be  injured,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  cells  are  full  of  brood.  The  safest  way  to 
remove  a  common  hive  is  to  carry  it  by  the  tied  ends  of  a 
cloth  put  round  the  hive.  J.  W. 

Books.— J.  N.  C.  f/.— There  is  no  such  book  as  you  inquire  for, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be.  Books  can  only  give  hints 
and  general  directions.  After  all,  a  man  must  trust  to  the 
knowledge  he  gains  by  actual  practice.  Books  with  large 
plates  are  very  costly  to  publish  ;  and  in  these  days  they  meet 
with  little  encouragement. — -Constant  Retidcr.— Hooks  on 
Entomology,  with  coloured  plates,  are  very  expensive.  Mr. 
Curtis's,  wliich  relates  only  to  British  genera,  costs  30  or  40 
guineas.  You  had  better  procure  Kirbyand  Spence,  or  WesL- 
wood,  on  insects,  or  both.    We  never  give  prices  j  that  is  the 

business    of  the  booksellers. S.  B.— Read  Bevan  on    the 

*'  Honey-Bee."t G.  E.—is  the  book  you  want  to  be  on 

the  Theory  or  Practice  of  Horticulture?  There  has  been 
no  supplement  to  Loudon's  "  Entyclopjedia  of  Gardening" 
since  the  last  edition,  which  was  published  in  1835.t 

Broccoi-i.— F/i/con.— The  Walcheren  Brocoli,  or  Cauliflower  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  an  excellent  variety;  and  by  sowing  at 
different  times  it  will  produce  heads  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  provided  the  winter  is  not  too  severe.  Not 
■without  just  cause,  many  complain  of  spurious  seed  having 
been  sold  instead  of  the  genuine. {| 

Cedars  of  Lbbanon. — ..4  L'i(ij/.  — Why  prune  these  fine  trees  at 
all  ?    If  you  must,  why,  cither  autumn  or  winter  may  be  taken. 

CoNiFKRffi. — C.R.D. — Pinus  Hartwegii  becomes  a  large  tree. 
All  such  plants  like  a  sandy  peat  to  grow  in;  but  they  will 
succeed  in  any  soil  which  is  neither  clay  nor  chalk.  As  to 
P.  palustris,  we  s-honld  not  anticipate  any  success  from  plant- 
ing it.  It  might  grow  for  a  few  years,  but  we  fear  it  would 
die  suddenly  at  last.  Such,  at  least,  is  often  its  fate  in  situa- 
tions much  more  favourable  than  one  of  clay  on  chalk,  56o  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Cinyi%\Kc..— Subscriber.— QMt  out  of  one  flower  the  anthers  before 
they  open,  and  then  dust  the  stigma  which  is  left  with  the 
pollen  of  another  variety. 

Froit-tkkks.— Jl/.— If  your  soil  is  well  drained,  all  you  can  do 
with  your  fruit-trees  which  are  beginning  to  canker  is  to 
remove  them  in  autumn,  concrete  the  bottom  of  the  border, 
and  replant  them,  taking  care  that  the  ronta  are  spread  out 
near  the  surface.    All  the  cankered  parts  should  be  cut  clean 

out,  and  tlie  wounds  covered  with  clay.i /.  A'.— You  will 

do  well  by  thinning  greatly  the  excessive  quantity  of  blossom 
on  your  Pear  trees. 1| H.  — You  can  only  plant  with  advan- 
tage, against  a  wall  which  faces  the  north-east,  Morello 
Cherries  and  Currants,  v.ith  some  of  the  hardiest  Plums  aod 
Apples.    It  is  too  late  for  this  season. t 

FncHSiAB.— P.  I.(iit'."m. — You  may  plant  out  these  in  the  open 
border  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  their  being  injured  by  frost.  Allow  your  seedlings 
to  grow  without  topping  the  first  year.  The  second  year  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Plants  damp  off  from  being 
kept  without  air.t 

Gpapks.— AT.  R.  i^.— Your  deformed  Grapes  are  curiosities  in 
their  way.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  growth  of  the  berries 
has  been  arrested,  but  that  nf  the  seeds  has  gone  on.  The 
latter  have  in  consequence  burst  through  the  sides  of  the 
berries— have  become  green,  and  now  resemble  green  Peas, 
We  wish  you  would  allow  a  bunch  to  hang  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  under  these  curious  circumstances,  the  seeds  will 
ripen.  The  mischief  has  no  doubt  been  produced  by  a  cold 
current  of  airlactingon  the  nurface  of  the  bunch  and  arresting 
its  formation.   It  is  a  pity,  because  the  bunches  are  good  ones. 

Insects.— Z.  is  referred  to  our  columns  this  day  for  the  history 
of  the  Pansy-fly,  and  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  the  transmission 
of  the  insects  which  may  be  suspected  of  iiijuriog  the  Pausies 


in  anyway.  R. W.  H.  H.— Your  mixture  for  the  trunks  is 

very  good,  and  if  the  eggs  of  the  insects  be  deposited  on  the 
bark  it  will  destroy  them  if  well  brushed  in  ;  but  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  washing  the  trunks,  it  musr  be  done  without 
farther  delay,  and  it  may  be  repeated  in  a  week  ;  the  same 
operation  should  also  be  performed  in  tliC  autumn.  It  is  tha 
want  of  perseverance  which  renders  so  many  remedies  inef- 
fectual.   R. A    Seaside   Gardener.— Tromh'xtiiam    holoseri- 

ceum  ;  we  never  heard  of  its  doing  any  mischief.    How  does 

this  Acarus  injure  your  Carnations?  R E.  M.  T.E.— The 

insect  supposed  to  be  hurtful  to  sheep  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle, 
and  probably  of  the  Staphylinui  olens,  Linn.  It  is  exceedingly 
useful  in  de-'^troying  injurious  worms  in  gardens  and  fields.  R. 
John  a  Gfirdener. — We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  effect  of  guano  upon  slugs  and  snails,  and  hope 
you  will  try  tlie  experiment  with  some  pulverised,  and  report 
its  effects.  Without  seeing  a  specimen  or  a  drawing  of  the 
black  slug  we  cannot  determine  the  specie-,  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  by  no  means  useful  in  a  garden.  R. J.  H.— 

The  snad  eating  the  roots  of  the  Pines,  and  breeding  on 
Cucumber  beds  we  believe  to  be  an  English  species,  but  cannot . 

tell   you   the   name   at   present.  R. S.  Webb.— The  weevil 

destroying  your  Peas  appears  to  be  the  Curculio  tibialis;  we 
will  shortly  figure  aod  describe  the  species,  and  endeavour  to 

suggest  some  remcily.  R. J.  iV.— Your  insects  are  the  same 

as  the  last.  R. Isle  of  Wight — Your  beetle  is  the  Curculio 

lineatus,  as  well  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  crushed  speci- 
men.   Strewing  soot  or  lime  alongtherovrsis  the  best  remedy. 
'    Please  in  future  to  inclose  more  than  one  example  in  a  quilL 

well  stopped.— ii. 
LlCHE.vs  o.v  FiiuiTTnF.RS.—MaJorca.-Jt  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  tliese  plants  by  scraping  the  branches. 
The  Danaids  themselves  would  lose  their  patience  in  the  at- 
tempt.    Lay  thegr(iund  dry  by  draining,  cause  air  to  circulate 
freely  among  the  branches,  and|[he  scraper  will  not  be  wanted. 
Moss  IN  Law.vs.— C.  31. 1.— As  it  is  the  ammonia  in  gas-water 
ttiat  kills  Mo3S,  it  is  probable  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  say  1  lb.  in  two  gallons  of  water,  would  prouucethe 
same  eiTect.    It  iniist  be  pretty  strong.    Your  Grass  will  be 
sc'Tched,  but  it  will  soon  recover. 
Namks   ok  Plants.— I<.  M.  S.— Euphorbia  Charasius  t   and  a 
form  of  Vicia  sylvatica  ?  but  what  specimens!     Mr.  Douglas 
was  killed  by  a  wild  bull,  in  a  pilfall  used  for  trapping  wild, 

cattle  in   the   Sanrtwich  islands. il/.— Epidendrum    phoeni- 

ceum. Dr.rwait. — Apparently    Gardenia  cariDanulata.— 

j^nnondu^e.— Kennedyarubicunda. A'.— Indigfieraaustralis, 

Gorteria    rigens. Gramen.  —  Plialaris    arun.linacea. 

Ignoramus. — Cimninghamia   sinensis. M. — Erysimum  Pe- 

roffskianum. 
Oniovs.— j4  Subscriber.— There  is  no  better  plan  of  fastening 
these  in  very  light  soil  than  that  of  rolling  the  beds.  We  have 
seen  bed.s.  rolled  quite  firm,  even  after  the  plants  were  6  or  7 
inches  above  ground.  The  Onions  afterwards  grew  avray  quite 
strong,  and  were  not  injured  by  the  rolling. t 
Oranob-tkkks.- J.  A.~~\i  you  syringe  or  over-steam  any 
plants  when  in  flower,  they  will  not  set  their  fruit.  We  ex- 
plained the  reason  in  a  leading  article  two  or  three  years  ago. 
If  your  Orange-trees  are  kept  in  warm  soil  and  a  warm  sunny 
atmosphere,  their  fruit  ouglit  to  set  freely.  You  will  probably 
find  that  an  account  of  some  Orange-houses,  which  we  shall 
publish  to-day,  will  supply  you  with  information  as  to  the 
best  way  of  getting  bottoa.-heat.  If  not,  inquire  again.  If 
tan  is  used,  you  must  lake  care  that  the  roots  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  it.  The  ground  temperature  of  70°  is  high 
enough  for  Oranges. 
Rabbits. — If  the  pL-rson  complaining  of  rabbits  will  write  to 
C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whtttington,  Oswestry,  he  will  send  him  a  plan 
for  their  total  destruction. 
RosKs. — H.  P.  J.— The  following  will  answer  your  purpose,  viz.: 
AmieVibert,  Noisette,  corymbiflora,  Juan  Desprez,  Triomphe 
de  Plantier,  Madame  Desprez,  Bourbon,  and  Phcenix.^i 
Vegetablb  Rkspieiation. — Ignoramus  says  it  is  well  known 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  are  very  powerful  agents  in  purifying 
the  air  for  us,  by  imbibing  carbonic  acid  and  exhaling  oxygenj 
and  yet  the  winter  season,  in  which  there  are  comparatively 
no  leaves,  is  proverbially  more  healthy  than  the  summer;  and 
he  asks  us  how  that  is?  The  reason  is  obvious.  During  the 
cold  months  of  winter  the  decay  of  animal  and  other  matter 
goes  on  very  slowly  ;  consequently  the  air  is  less  deteriorated, 
and  therefore,  if  there  are  lewer  plants  to  purify  the  air,  there 
is  also  much  less  need  of  their  presence. 
Whitnev's  Co.iiposiTioN. — A  Lady. — This  is  applied  warm,  with 
a  painter's  brush.  The  person  wlio  sold  it  you  should  have  fur- 
nished printed  directions.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  to 
him  for  them  ? 
MiscBLLAXEous.— Qtieris/.- Wo  presume  that  your  Pears  were 
never  ripe,  or  they  must  have  been  some  very  bad  sort.  For 
Strawberries  and  Asparagus,  use  guano,  mixed  with  water,  ia 
the  proportion  of  a  double  handlul  to  4  gallons,  stirring  itwell, 
and  leaving  it  all  night.  Apply  it  when  they  are  beginning  to 
grow.  The  only  rale  in  thinning  plautations,  is  to  take  care 
that  every  plant  can  grow  without  touciiing  its  neighbour,  and 
to  preserve  the  handsomest  plants.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  what 
should  be  left ;  that  depends  on  your  ultimate  objects.  If  yoa 
want  scaffold-poles,  why  then,  the  Larches  must  not  be  thinned 

sj  mu-h. A  Subscriber.— Much  obliged.  butNo.  33  has  bcea 

Bent;    the  otlier  1^  umbers  we  do  not  require. Falcon.— We 

will  bear  your  request  in  mind. A.  G. — All  your  seeds  must 

be  raised  in  b(^ttom-heat,  and  will  thiiu  require  a  stove,  with 
the  exception  of  11,  15,  21,24,  which  maybe  grown  in  a  green- 
house. The  only  plants  which  will  be  handsome  are  23,  29, 
.11,  35,  49,  52,  55,  Co,  /O ;  but  many  of  them  will  be  difficult  to 

flower. i?.  Jl/.  S.— All  the  Indian  seeds  in  your  list  require 

the  damp  stove,  when  they  may  be  treated  like  other  plants  in 
the  same  situation.    They  are  not  much  worth  having,  except 

Convolvulus  umbellatus. Dilcjnma  will  find  a  select  list  of 

evergreen  shrubs  given  at  p.  757,  1843.    For  plants  for  bedding 

out,   see  p.   40  of  this  ycar.t /.  M.  is  answered  at  p.  104, 

1844. t T.  C— We  are   unable  to  state  farther  particulars 

respecting  the  slate  wall  than  what  are  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port   of  the    Horticultural  Society  of   April  '2il.X -Bath.— 

Address,  the  Secretary,  20,  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden. J— 
—A  Subscriber  ffuin  Andouer  should  ex'p\a\n   his  meaning;  we 

do  not  know  to  what  he  alludes. T.  P.,  JUidhunt.—Wc  do 

not  know.  We  printed  the  report  as  we  received  it. Ama- 
teur.—We  really  cannot  spare  the  time;  personally,  with 
pleasure,  but  not  otherwise. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 
Camellias.— jJ  Subscriber.— We  should  like  to  have  seen  your 
bloom  in  a  fresher  slate;  the  colour  is  good,  and  the  flower 
well  filled  up.     It  is  too  much  like  some  that  we  have, — we 
recommend  you  to  keep  it.* 
CiNERAniAS.— Jl.  jV.  /,.— Your  seedling  is  one  of  the  largest  we 
have  seen,  and  good  in  colour;  the  fault  in  the  flower  is  in  the 
petals  being  so  long  for  their  substance  that  it  does  not  retain 
a  compact  lorm.* R.  and  S.— Both  your  seedlings  are  well- 
formed  flowers,  and  they  appear  to  be  free  bloomers.    No.  1  is 
the  best,  but  both  of  them  are  weak,  and  common  in  colour.* 
Pansies. — Y.  and  Co.— Lady  Alice  Peel  is  a  large,  showy,  well- 
formed  flower,  of  consiuerabte  substance;  the  eye  good,  and 
the  belting,  though   rather  broken,   is  uniform.    There  is  a 
slight  roughness  on  the  edges  of  the  lower  petals,  and  also  a 
dash  of  yellow  in  the  lip,  which  Injures  the  uoiformity  of  the 
ground-colour.* J.  it.— No.  1  is  a  seedling  of  very  fine  pro- 
perties ;  its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  small}  the  other  speci* 
mens  are  border  varieties  only.* 
Polyanthus.- J.  R. — Your  seedlings  are  very  poor  indeed.* 
■*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  hare  been  received  too  late. 
Eruatcm.— iii  last  week's  Number,  in  the  article  "Cultivation 
of  Grapes  in    Pots,"  p.   229,  line  4  from  the  end,  for  "Mr. 
Tillans,"  read  **  Mr.  Pillans." 
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A  RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  PERSON  is  willing  to 
bind  himself  for  three  years  to  any  respectable  Farmer  who 
would  consider  himself  repaid  for  the  board  and  ludgint;:  afforded 
throughout  the  term,  and  for  tlie  Agriculinral  Instruction 
afforded  during  the  first  half  of  it,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Adver- 
tiser during  the  remainder.  The  Adverti^er  is  already  possessed 
of  considerable  knowledge  of  Agricultural  practice,  such  as  is 
derivable  from  books,  and  is  anxious  to  fit  himself  for  the  situa- 
tioD  of  responsible  Manager  of  a  Farm  or  Estate.  — Apply  to 
Ji.  B.,  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  Office. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wkdnwidav,  April  2<,  Agricultural  Society  of  England- 
TauHiDATj    April  35,  Agricultural  Imp.  boc-of  Ireland. 

Wbiuimdat    Mav  1  ^Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
MBnUMDAY,  may  1   ,^Hij,hiand  and  Agricultural  So.  iety. 
ThvksdAT,     May  2      Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


April  25    Grova  Ferry. 

f  Debenham. 
April  !6^  HadleiBh. 

cWrentLam- 

(  Cardiff. 

I  Gloucetiter. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Aprils: 

May  1 
May  2 


April  27  {e 


Maya 
May  4 


Ravleigh. 
H-irtc! 

FThanet. 

climondshir 

fHalc! 

i  Stone  Ferry. 
CoUumpton. 


flaleof  1 
\  Riclimoi 


We  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  valuable  paper  in  another  jiage  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Manchester.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  various  tables  there  given  in  illustration  of  the 
COMPOSITION  OP  Agricultural  plants,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  them  to  which 
we  may  advert.  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  Lecture  to  the 
English  Agricultural  Society,  some  years  ago,  spoke  of 
a  system  of  scientific  book-keeping  capable  of 
adoption  by  farmers  in  manuring  their  land.  The 
principle  of  it  lay  in  this  :  that  with  each  crop, 
whether  of  Corn,  Roots,  or  Grass,  grown  upon  and 
carried  off  the  land,  a  certain  quantity  of  various 
substances  was  removed  from  the  soil.  If  all  those 
crops  were  consumed  on  the  land,  the  greater  part 
of  these  ingredients  would  be  returned  to  it  in  the 
manure  derived  from  their  consumption  ;  and  it  would 
be  long  before  the  loss  of  the  small  portions,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  a  15Uth  part  of  the  whole,  which  go  to 
market  in  the  shapeof  beef,  mutton, bacon,  &c.,  would 
have  any  defertilising  influence.  But  in  many  cases, 
Hay  and  Roots,  as  well  as  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  &c., 
are  sold  off  the  farm,  which  would  thus  soon  be  run 
out,  were  we  unable  to  return  to  it  in  other  forms — 
those  of  farmyard  manure,  and  various  other  fertilisers 
— the  materials  of  which  these  crops  consist.  A  per- 
fect balance,  in  which  no  waste  on  either  side  occurs, 
can  only  take  place  when  the  e.^cact  amount  of  all  the 
ingredients  of  the  produce  removed  from  the  farm  is 
thus  returned  to  it  in  other  shapes. 

Now,  before  we  can  adopt  this  perfection  of  cultiva- 
tion, so  far  as  the  application  of  manures  is  con- 
<xrneA,  i.  e.,  before  we  can  adopt  Professor  Daubeny's 
BUggestion,  and  balance  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides 
of  our  manure  and  crop  account  in  liis  system  of 
scientific  bookkeeping,  we  require  a  knowledge,  first, 
of  the  composition  of  all  Agricultural  plants;  and 
secondly,  of  the  composition  of  all  known  manures. 
All  the  evidence*  existing  on  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects is  given  in  a  tabulated  form  in  another  page  by 
Dr.  Smith.  By  means  of  these  tables,  we  can  ascer- 
tain, within  the  limits  between  which  plants  vary  in 
their  composition,  the  amount  of  all  the  substances 
removed  from  the  soil  by  a  given  weight  of  any  crop 
grown  by  the  farmer :  and  it  only  requires  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  second  of  these  subjects— a  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  manures — to  enable  us  accu- 
rately to  supply  the  losses  which  the  soil  thus  sustains. 
A  table  of  analyses  might  be  compiled  of  these,  and 
we  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  able  to  present  one;  but 
a  consideration  of  the  daring  extent  to  which  their 
adulteration  is  carried,  and  of  which  most  of  them  are 
susceptible,  must  convince  any  one  that  such  a  table 
would  be  of  little  value  compared  with  the  system  re- 
commended for  adoption  by  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  in 
■his  article  on  "The  Fertilisers  of  Commerce,"  (page 
218).  Meansgenerally  at  hand,  such  as,  with  Mr.  Gyde's 
assistance,  he  proposes  to  establish  in  Gloucester- 
shire— means,  at  the  farmer's  command,  for  obtaining 
cheap  and  punctual  analyses  of  manures  before  pur- 
chasing them,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use,  not  merely 
to  a  scientific  fanner,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
adopt  Professor  JJaufjeny's  system  of  scientific  book- 
keepinf;,  but  more  especially  to  tlie  practical  and  eco- 
nomical tenant-farmer,  who  would  thus  be  saved  all 
risk  of  the  losses, to  which,  as  Mr.  Jlyett  has  clearly 
ehown,  he  is  at  present  exposed. 

Besides  the  mineral  ingredients  of  plants,  allusion 
is  made  in  Dr.  Smith's  tables  to  their  organic  con- 
«titueni8  also  ;  and  we  refer  to  this  now,  in  answer  to 
several  corrciipoiidenu  who  have  applied  to  us  upon 
the  f.ubject.  'I'he  gluten,  the  moiit  nourishing  part  of 
vegetable  food,  upon  which,  therefore,  the  quality  of  a 
crop  in  a  great  rneaiurc  depends,  requires  for  its 
formation    the   presence  of  nitrogen   in   the  food  of 

•^*'nc«'>'.  Smith  wrr)tc  hi*  paper,  Mr.  Hf,]ly'n  vultinblo  lliipnrt 
of'  Exp«rimfntt  on  tiie  Iti'ircunlc  Otnatitucutn  of  PiantK"  haH 
b«en  ;ut>liibe(l  by  tbc  Horticultural  Society. 


plants.  Liebig  has  shown  that  nitrogen  is  useful  to 
a  plant  only  when  presented  to  it  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  as  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  its 
salts;  and  he  has  also  shown  that  a  supply  of  ammonia 
exists  in  the  air.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  of  our 
correspondents  appear  to  suppose,  to  assume  that  this 
ammonia  is  absorbable  only  by  the  leaves  of  plants; 
the  probability  is,  that  it  is  mostly  taken  up  by  their 
roots,  being  brought  to  the  ground  in  rain-water.  To 
the  practical  Agriculturist,  however,  speculations  as  to 
the  offices  of  the  several  parts  of  plants  are  of  com- 
parulivelij  small  importance;  whenever  we  have 
ascertained  by  actual  experience  the  effect  of  certain 
manures,  the  mode  of  their  action  is  nearly  immaterial. 
We  know  that  salts  of  ammonia,  the  sulphate  (essence 
of  soot),  muriate,  phosphate,  &c.,  do  possess,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extraordinary  fertilising  influ- 
ence. These  circumstances  are,  the  non-existence  of 
them  already  in  the  soil,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
there,  such  as  caustic  lime,  which  would  volatilise 
them,  or  otherwise  spoil  their  efficiency.  If  we  know 
the  state  of  our  soil  with  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
then,  knowing  the  value  of  these  manures,  we  have 
sufficient  to  guide  us  in  their  application, independently 
of  any  theories  as  to  the  mode  of  their  action. 

But  ammonia  is  obtained  from  other  sources  than 
these  ;  it  is  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  reason- 
ably to  suppose  that  the  animal  matter  of  fresh  bones, 
which  is  a  source  of  it,  can  be  useless.  Some  experi- 
ments have  apparently  shown  that  the  simple  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  superior  as  a  manure  to  bones  which 
contain  a  good  deal  of  animal  matter  ;  but  Experience 
is  a  safe  guide  to  follow  only  when  we  are  able  to  read 
aright  what  she  tells  us,  and  when  we  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
her.  In  a  soil  already  sufficiently  supplied  from  other 
sources  with  ammoniacal  salts,  the  simple  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  food  of 
plants,  whether  it  be  obtained  by  boiling  bones  or 
burning  them,  might  be  equally  efficacious  as  a 
manure  with  the  unboiled  bones  full  of  animal  matter; 
but  the  result  would  be  reversed,  and  with  perfect  con- 
sistency too,  in  tile  case  of  another  experiment  in 
which  the  boiled  and  unboiled  bones  were  tried  on  a 
soil  deficient  in  organic  matter,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  animal  manure. 

In  the  remarks  annexed  to  these  tables,  Dr.  Smith 
has  very  satisfactorily  explained  how  the  experience 
of  a  farmer,  when  read  aright,  may  inform  him  as  cor- 
rectly of  the  wants  of  his  soil  as  the  chemist  could, 
though  assisted  by  sensitive  tests  and  accurate 
balances. 


GEOLOGY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

(Continued  froin  page  234.) 

The  connexion,  which  the  Geologist  had  observed,  of 
certain  plants  with  certain  formations,  was  explained,  for 
he  knew  the  constituents  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  soils 
in  which  they  grew  were  derived,  and  he  saw  that  those 
substances  abounded  ia  tlie  ashes  of  the  plants 
which  flourished  on  them.  From  his  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition  ofa  given  variety  of  rock,  which  its 
external  characters  often  indicated  to  his  experienced  eye, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  a  much  better  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  substances  essential  to  vegetable  life  which 
would  be  found  iu  a  soil  derived  from  its  disintegration, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  soils  made  by 
eminent  chemists  of  the  old  school,  who  confined  their  in- 
vestigations to  the  amount  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
humus,  A  soil,  for  instance,  derived  from  the  detritus  of 
granite  abounding  in  feldspar  he  will  expect  to  be  friable, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  silica  present  in  all  granites, 
and  to  be  rendered  fertile  by  the  presence  ofa  fair  propor- 
tion of  alumina  and  potash.  In  the  detritus  ofa  rock 
containing  hornblende  as  well  as  feldspar,  be  knows  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  fertilis- 
ing ingredients,  potash,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Geology  is  said,  again,  to  be  useful  to  Agriculture, 
by  leading  to  a  more  systematic  classification  of  soils.  Of 
this  there  is  great  need,  forthe  Agricultural  nomenclature 
with  regard  to  soils  and  mineral  manures,  is  lamentably 
defective.  From  this  cause  arises  much  of  the  contra- 
dictory results  we  hear  of,  from  experiments  with  the 
saline  and  mineral  manures.  The  farmer  of  West  Norfolk 
tells  you  that  he  improves  his  light  sandy  soil  by  claying 
it ;  the  farmer  of  East  Norfolk  produces  the  same  results, 
on  the  same  soil,  by  the  use  of  murl.  In  each  case  the 
substance  applied  is  nothing  more  than  chalk  detritus, 
mixed  sometimes  with  a  little  clay  ;  sometimes  it  is  the 
solid  chalk  itself.  In  Scotland  marl  consists  of  masses  of 
fresh-water  sheila,  accumulated  in  the  beds  of  ancient 
lakes.  In  Cheshire  it  is  the  red  marl  of  the  new  red  series, 
which  contains  much  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is  often  gypseous 
and  saliferous.  In  Cornwall,  disintegrated  hornblende 
rock  is  applied  to  the  land,  under  the  name  of  "marl." 
In  Germany  the  marls  used  for  the  improvement  of  soils 
contain  much  magnesia.  In  describing  such  mineral 
manures,  greater  preciaion  will  be  attained  by  stating  from 
what  group  of  rocks  they  ore  derived,  and  by  adding  to  the 
usual  names  of  soils,  that  of  the  grological  formation  to 
which  they  belong  ;  stating,  for  iiiHiancc,  whether  our  sands 
are  those  of  the  new  red  series,  the  plastic  clay,  the  green 
Band,  or  the  crag  ;  and  whether  our  clays  belong  to  the  new 
red  8eri(!H,  the  coal  rneaHures,  or  the  lias.  But  the  value  of 
Buch  a  geological  clussificatiun  of  soils  depends  upou  the 


chemical  information  conveyed  by  it.  The  composition  of 
a  given  rock  being  known,  that  of  the  soil  derived  from  it 
may  be  approximately  inferred. 

There  are  modifying  circumstances  which  will  disturb 
conclusions  as  to  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  a  soil,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests.  These 
arise  from  the  effects  of  the  transporting  power  of  water 
during  the  existing  geological  epoch,  or  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  alluvial 
deposits — some  of  them  now  in  the  act  of  formation — 
composed  of  the  fine  earthy  matter  brought  down  by 
rivers  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  deposited  in  estuaries 
and  sheltered  bays,  where  there  is  still  water.  Such  de- 
posits contain,  in  a  state  of  fine  division — a  circumstance 
in  itself  highly  conducive  to  fertility— particles  derived 
from  all  the  formations  drained  by  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. From  the  variety  of  ingredients  contained  in  them, 
they  are  invariably  productive.  There  are,  however, 
degrees  of  fertility  among  them  dependent  on  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  whole  district  through  which  the 
rivers  depositing  them  have  flowed,  by  which,  more  than 
by  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  their  chemical  charac- 
ters are  affected.  2dly,  there  is  that  more  generally  distri- 
buteddetritaldeposit,  long  called  diluvium,  and  nowknowa 
by  the  names  of  northern  drift,  moraine,  and  boulder  form- 
ation, which  appears  to  have  been  formed  during  a  geolo- 
gical epoch  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  we  live, 
partly  by  the  trituration  of  ice,  partly  by  the  transporting 
power  of  water.  This  deposit  consists  principally  of  de- 
tritus derived  from  the  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks, 
mixed,  however,  with  much  that  has  been  transported 
from  distances  of  several  hundred  miles,  which  may  be 
traced  with  precision  to  its  parent  rocks.  It  is  of  very 
variable  depth,  frequently  covering  the  rocks  with  only  a 
thin  film,  and  within  very  short  distances  attaining  a  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet,  composed  of  clay,  sand,  loam, 
coarse  gravel,  and  boulders — the  clay  usually  in  the  lower 
part.  The  clay,  particularly  where  calcareous  detritus  is 
mixed  with  it,  affords  the  means  of  improving  the  sandy 
portions  which  generally  constitute  the  surface.  A  large 
portion  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  covered  with  this  de- 
posit, furnishing  soils  varying  in  value  in  their  natural 
state  from  3^.  to  405.  the  acre.  The  district  of  Holder- 
ness,  in  Yorkshire,  likewise  consists  of  it ;  and  it  occupies 
extensive  areas  on  the  skirts  of  all  the  principal 
mountain  chains  and  hills  of  these  islands.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  deposit  must  not  only  modify  the  characters 
which  the  soil  would  derive  from  the  detritus  of  the  sub- 
jacent rocks,  but  must  often  completely  make  them,  la 
some  cases,  as  in  Wales,  it  covers  hard  and  barren  rocks 
with  a  deep  soil,  either  fertile  in  itself,  or  capable  of  being 
rendered  fertile  ;  in  others,  it  has  overwhelmed  rich  tracts 
of  red  marl  with  coarse  gravel  and  boulders.  In  any  geo- 
logical classification  of  soils,  therefore,  we  must  not  only 
note  on  what  formation  they  rest,  but  whether  they  are 
alluvial,  or  belong  to  this  northern  drift,  diluvium,  mo- 
raine, or  whatever  name  we  choose  to  adopt  out  of 
its  numerous  synonymes.  The  altered  character  im- 
pressed upon  sedimentary  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  igneous 
rocks  is  another  circumstance  which  must  greatly  modify 
conclusions  derived  from  the  position  which  they  hold  in 
the  series  of  deposits.  The  mere  induration  thus  produced 
must  materially  influence  the  character  of  the  soil  derived 
from  them.  A  well-burnt  tile  will  not  fall  to  pieces  after 
a  shower,  like  sun-dried  clay  ;  and  ground  tiles  would  pro- 
duce a  soil  very  different  from  the  clay  of  which  they  were 
formed, — J.  Trimmer. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WOODEN    SHOES. 

BV  MARTIN  DOYLE. 
{Conti7iued  from  page  235.) 

The  wages  of  French  labourers,  male  and  female,  may 
be  stated  generally  as  the  same  io  amount  with  those  paid 
in  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  people  of  each  country  may 
be  said  to  have  the  same  limited  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
shoes.  Yet,  while  the  poor  Irishman  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  in  continual  discomforts  io  this  particular,  the 
meanest  beggar  in  France,  from  the  infant  to  the  grandsire, 
has  the  feet  perfectly  dry  and  warm.  The  wind  is  blowing 
keenly  from  the  north-east  ;  the  Frenchwoman  has  her 
window  open  ;  she  sits  spinning  away  merrily  in  a  tempe- 
rature in  which  one  of  my  countrywomen  would  be  codling 
over  the  fire,  or  tramping  to  the  bog  for  baskets  of  turf.  The 
French  children  under  the  same  circumstances  are  playing 
about  indifferent  to  the  cold  ;  the  Irish  children  are 
cowering  with  the  dog  and  cat  over  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  and  shrugging  up  their  shoulders  to  their  ears  in 
the  attitude  of  misery;  and  why  this  difference  \ — because 
the  French  have  their  feet  dry  and  warm  in  their  wooden 
shoes,  and  the  toes  of  the  others  are  cold  and  wet,  and 
therefore  causative  of  chilliness  the  whole  day. 

I  have  seen  an  old  Norman  woman  of  JiO  sitting  at  her 
fruit-stall  in  the  streets  during  frost  and  snow,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  'ih*^,  and  apparently  very  comfort- 
able, because  with  good  woollen  clothing,  her  feet  were  ia 
wooden  shoes,  resting  on  a  little  jian  containing  no  more 
charcoal  than  would  roast  a  tom-tit.  I  iiave  remarked 
hundreds  of  delicate-looking  females  sitting  in  their 
shops,  plying  their  needles  with  the  doors  open,  in  the 
severest  weather,  with  no  otlier  covering  on  their  heads 
than  a  muslin  cap,  and  without  a  cloak,  while  I  was  muf- 
fled up  in  a  heavy  coat,  and  yet  trembling  with  cold.  They 
did  not  feel  it  because  they  iiad  their  feet  cosily  covered 
up  in  wooden  shoes,  and  had  a  dish  on  tlie  counter  to 
warm  their  fingers  now  and  then,  or  to  supply  heat  to  the 
lower  extremities  at  intervals.  Wooden  slioea,  with  the 
lower  orders  in  France,  are  a  substitute  for  the  warmth  ot 
fuel,  which  ia  terribly  dear  in  most  parts  of  that  country; 
and  this  consideration  should  with  our  philanthropilts  De 
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a  very  influential  motive   tor  dispensing  subots  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

The  suflFerings  of  thousands  of  our  poor  in  winter,  ia 
various  localities,  from  the  combined  want  of  fuel  and 
covering  for  the  feet,  are  horritying.  Of  these  two  defi- 
ciencies, one  is  directly  remediable  by  the  use  of  wooden 
shoes.  They  cost  from  3^.  to  \Qd.  a  pair,  exclusively  of 
the  leather  strap,  which  is  drawn  across  the  instep,  and 
nailed  at  each  side  near  the  bottom.  A.  working-man 
will  wear  out  in  the  year  from  two  to  three  pair ;  and  his 
sabots  are  usually  made  not  to  require  any  straps,  though 
the  sabots  of  the  females  are  generally  furnished  with 
them.  He  must  have  two  pair  of  strong  well-knitted 
■worsted  stockings  at  Is.  3d.  a  pair  ;  and  this  cheap  sup- 
ply is  sufficient  for  those  farm-labourers  who  have  not 
occasion  to  walk  much  upon  the  roads.  From  early  and 
constant  familiarity  with  the  sabot,  the  French  do  not  find 
them  impediments  to  motion;  and,  in  summer,  wear 
them  witlJout  stockings,  from  early  habit,  without  any  un- 
pleasant sensation  to  their  feet. 

But  to  be  comfortable  in  winter,  every  one  who  can 
afford  the  indulgence  has  list  slippers,  which,  besides 
imparting  warmth,  prevent  even  the  tenderest  feet  from 
feeling  any  inconvenience  from  tbe  sabot :  it  keeps  them 
so  firmly  fixed  in  it  at  the  heel,  which  would  otherwise 
often  slip  out,  tliat  a  person,  when  a  little  accustomed  to 
sabots, can  walk  rapidly,  or  run  in  them, — children  dance 
in  them.  These  shoes  are  bought  in  France  for  about 
half-a-crown  a  pair.  1  think  they  would  cost  in  Ireland 
(or  Scotland)  little  more  than  half  this,  on  account  ol  the 
much  greater  cheapness  of  our  woollens.  The  whole 
average  annual  expense,  including  leather  shoes  for  three 
months  in  the  summer,  to  the  French  labourer  or  farmer's 
boy  for  preserving  his  feet,  may  be  estimated  at  10s.  His 
wife  and  children  are  rendered  really  comfortable  in  the 
same  respect  tbe  year  round,  and  without  any  interrup- 
tions, for  a  far  lower  sum. 

To  women,  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  English 
patten,  wuh  the  advantage  of  much  greater  warmth.  In 
wet  and  sloppy  weather,  they  may  be  instantaneously 
taken  off  on  entering  the  bouse,  and  are  slipped  on  again 
in  a  moment  on  going  out. 

Women  break  stones    for  the  road  very  frequently  in 
France,  and  do  much  of  the  labour  which  with  us    is  per- 
formed  exclusively    by   men  ;    wooden  shoes  to  persons 
standing  or  sitting  all  day  on  wet  soil  are  invaluable, 
(To  de  continued). 


On  THE  INORGANIC  and  other  CONSTITUENTS 

OF  VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 
By  R.  Smith,  Esq,,  Ph.  D.,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 

Remarks  in  Connection  ivith  these  Tables. — The 
following  Tables  contain  all  that  we  at  present  know,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
ingredients  in  field  and  garden  crops,  and  they  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  as  data 
either  for  calculating  the  value  of  any  quantity  of  food, 
for  choosing  manure,  or  for  determining  on  the  crops  to 
be  cultivated,  provided  it  is  combined  with  a  knowledee 
of  the  soil  and  the  constituents  of  various  manures.  We 
have  given  first  the  results  of  Professor  Sprengel,  as 
arranged  by  Professor  Daubeny,  being  fuller  than  those 
of  any  other  analyst ;  and  although,  in  several  instances, 
they  differ  from  those  of  other  chemists,  the  great  diffi- 
culty attending  such  an  inquiry  has  hitherto  deterred  any 
one  from  pursuing  it  further  than  he  has  done. 

We  have  in  Tables  II.  and  III.  given  the  analyses  of 
several  substances  by  others- — Table  II,  being  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  and  Table  III.  made  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig; 
which  being  done  later,  and  under  greater  advantages  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  knowledge,  may  probably  be  pre- 
ferred by  many  as  data  for  calculation.  We  will  first 
direct  attention  to  Table  I.  and  its  uses. 

TABLE  I.— Showing  the  Constituents  of  Field  ANDGAriDEN 
Crops.— Arrangea  from  the  Analyses  ol  Sprengel  and  Bous- 
singault,  by  Prof.  Daubenv. 
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The  quantity  of  gluten  is  here  given,  and  the  amount 
of  inorganic  or  mineral  ingredients  in  100,000  lbs.  of  each 
crop.  By  looking  at  column  3d,  we  see  that  the  quantity 
of  mineral  constituents  differs  very  much  in  various  plants, 
i.  e.,  that  plants  vary  much  in  their  power  of  absorbing 
matter  from  a  soil ;  and  again,  that  the  quantity  of  each 
individual  constituent  varies  much.  Tbe  seed  of  Wheat  re- 
quires 400   of  silica,  the   Straw  2870,   whilst   Potatoes 


require  only  8,  for  100,000  lbs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Scraw  of  corn  requires  a  large  proportion  of  silica  ;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  supplied  in  the 
soil.  Although  silica  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  every  soil, 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  soil  can  give  to  the  plants  a 
sufficient  supply,  as  they  cannot  absorb  it  unless  presented 
to  them  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  potash,  or  at  least  in  a 
disintegrated  form,  and  not  as  hard  gravel  or  sand.  The 
question  might  now  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  know  when 
there  is  sufficient  silicate  of  potash  in  the  soil  of  any  field 
on  whicli  we  wish  to  sow  ?  It  would  be  impossible  for 
farmers  to  have  every  variety  of  soil  analysed,  which  in  a 
large  farm  they  are  obliged  to  deal  with,  and  we  would 
suggest  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
of  a  soil  and  its  ingredients  by  a  mere  consideration  of 
what  crops  have  previously  grown  well  upon  it,  and  what 
have  failed.  Suppose  the  Wheat  Straw  has  been  bad,  has 
been  stunted  in  its  growth,  both  in  a  wet  and  dry  season, 
we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  supply  of  silicate 
of  potash  has  been  deficient,  and  in  manuring  for  future 
crops,  we  must  choose  some  substance  which  will  supply 
this  deficiency.  We  must  choose  one  rich  in  silicates,  or 
allow  the  land  to  remain  without  removing  from  it  a  crop 
of  corn,  until  the  silicates  contained  in  the  soil  have  be- 
come soluble.  Supposing  we  choose  the  latter  course,  we 
might  either  allow  it  to  remain  fallow,  or  take  from  it 
some  crop  which  would  diminish  in  a  very  small  degree 
the  amount  of  silica.  Potatoes  seem  the  lowest  in  this 
column  ;  they  require,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  potash  and  soda  ;  so  that  a  manure  containing  these  is 
nest  required.  Supposing,  again,  the  produce  in  grain 
has  been  small,  the  effect  has  probably  been  owing  to  the 
want  of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  which 
by  the  Table  will  be  seen  to  compose  a  great  part  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ear  of  Wheat,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
nutritious  substance.  In  this  case  a  manure  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  and  potash,  is  to  be  sought 
for.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  Beans,  Peas, 
&.C.,  and  the  experienced  farmer  will  probably  see  various 
applications  of  it.  As  the  gluten  requires  the  phosphates 
of  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  we  cannot  expect  any 
part  of  a  plan:  rich  in  nutritious  matter  to  grow  without 
a  supply  of  those  substances.  In  every  case,  therefore, 
in  which  a  crop  containing  much  gluten  is  to  be  reaped, 
there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  attending  to  these  salts, 
as  they  are  more  frequently  wanting  in  a  soil  than  any  of 
the  others,  soluble  silicate  of  potash  excepted.  A  deficient 
crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  might  be  caused  by  this  circumsiance 
alone.  But  in  this  case  both  the  Straw  and  the  seed 
would  be  deficient,  as  we  see  from  the  Table  that  both 
require  a  considerable  supply  of  phosphates.  As  it  is  not 
our  object  here  to  treat  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  but  merelv 
to  give  some  explanation  of  these  Tables,  and  to  show 
their  practical  use,  we  shall  leave  the  details  for  the 
present.  Correct  analyses  of  various  manures  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  in  giving  him  tbe 
power  of  choosing  one  which  would  supply  thac  ingredient 
in  which  he  considers  his  land  deficient. 

The  quantity  of  gluten  and  inorganic  ingredients  sub- 
tracted from  100,000  leave  the  quantity  of  starch,  water, 
&c.,  in  Wheat  and  other  grain  ;  but  as  the  nature  of  this 
remaining  portion  has  not  been  so  minutely  examined,  the 
information  on  this  subject  has  not  been  tabulated. 

Table  II.  gives  the  per  centage  of  water,  unazotised 
matter,  &c.  according  to  Dr.  Playfair.  The  unazotised 
matter  in  grain  is  chiefly  starch,  and  it  varies  inversely  as 
the  amount  of  gluten  in  Wheat  varies.  Wheat,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  especially  from  warm  countries, 
contains  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  of  gluten  ;  in  this  case 
the  per  centage  of  starch  is  less  than  when  the  gluten 
amounts  to  14  only.  If  abundance  of  phosphates  are 
supplied  to  the  soil,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  human 
urine,  Wheat  has  been  found  to  contain  35  per  cent,  of 
gluten  ;  if  a  small  supply  of  phosphates  has  been  present, 
less  than  12  per  cent,  has  been  the  produce.  AVe  Imve 
very  little  distinct  inlormation  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances in  col.  3  ;  it  must,  however,  be  remenibered  that 
the  great  object  of  a  farmer  is  to  obtain  in  his  crops  a 
large  proportion  of  gluten  (col.  2),  this  being  the  prin- 
cipal nutritious  substance. 

The  quantity  of  Starch  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : 

5672  per  Cent.    Vauquelin. 


Wheat 

Usually  . 

Oatmeal 

Ryemeal 

Barleymeal 

Rice 

Peas 

Eeaiis 

Potatoes     . 


59 
61 
66  (about) 


35 
15 


Vog:el. 
Einhof. 


Bracnnnot, 
Eiuhof. 


Einhof  and  others. 


The  constituents  given  in  Table  11.  agree  very  closely 
with  those  given  by  Sprengel,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  gluten. 

TABLE  II.— Showing  the  proportion  of  the  org:anic  and  inor- 
g:anic  constituents  of  ceicain  pUuts,  hy  Dr.  Lyon  playfair. 
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Peas 
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Oats 

Oatmeal 

Barley  meal 

Hay 

Wheat  Straw 

Turnips 
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Mangold  Wurtzel 

White  Carrot 
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Red  Beet 

Linseed  Cake 
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18 
9 
154 

16 

18 
89 
85 
89 
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2 
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5H 

614 


S04 

82^ 

81 

79 

89 

824 

79 
10 


27 

)0 
754 


34 
34 


2 

74 


Table  III.  is  a  collection  of  analyses  by  various 
chemists.  Here  we  have  a  composition  different  from  that 
given  by  Sprengel,  a  largerquantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  aa 
absence  of  silica  from  the  grain  of  Wheat,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  in  the  Straw.  There  is,  however,  no  neces- 
sity for  any  hesitation  in  using  the  Tables  on^account  of 
this  discrepancy,  as  from  each  of  tliera  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  Wheat,  i.  e.  both 
ear  and  straw,  the  presence  of  phosphates  and  silicates  is 
indispensable.  We  may,  however,  add  that  as  these 
analyses  have  been  done  very  lately,  and  with  great  care, 
they  are  probably  the  most  accurate  we  have ;  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  too  few  from  which  to  form 
a  Table  similar  to  that  of  Sprengel.  The  analysts  have  not 
given  here  the  per  centage  of  ashes  which  they  found  ; 
this  is,  however,  an  unimportant  point,  as  they  vary  some- 
times several  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient 
remaining  the  same,  according  to  Liebig. 
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Table  IV.  almost  explains  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  explain  the  nature  of  gluten,  as  it  has  already  been  done- 
in  the  Gazette;  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  it  is  the  chief 
element  of  nutrition,  we  have  calculated  the  quantity  of 
certain  field  crops  which  are  required  in  order  to  obtain 
100  lbs.  of  it.  The  great  quantity  in  Peas  and  Beans 
will  be  remarked  at  first  sight,  as  only  314  lbs.  of  the 
latter  are  required  in  order  to  furnish  the  same  quantity 
of  gluten  which  is  contained  in  4359  lbs.  of  Potatoes. 
Column  4  gives  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  an  average  crop 
upon  one  acre,  by  which  the  value  of  food  in  this  parti- 
cular may  be  estimated. 

Table  V.  will  give  a  very  good  comparative  view  of  the 
constituents  of  some  of  the  most  usual  field-crops.  The 
salts  there  mentioned  are  never  absent  from  articles  of 
food,  being  all  necessary  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
silica  appears  to  be  used  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  giving 
firmness  to  the  stalk,  as  from  the  analyses  of  FceseAius 
and  W^ill,  only  a  trace  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  grain. 
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TABLE  IV.— Showing  the  amount  of  Gluten  in  the  following 
substances,  their  comparative  value  as  food,  and  the  prices  of 
100 lbs.  of  azotised  nutriment  in  each. 


Weight 
of    each 

sub- 
stance 
contain- 
ing lOO 
Ib^.  of 
Gluten. 


"Wheat 

Do .  Straw   . 

Barley  . 

Do.  Straw  . 

Oats     . 

Do.  Straw    . 

Maize 

Potatoes 

Beans 

Peas     . 

Lucerne,  dry 

Do.  fresh 

Red  Clover,  dry 

Do.  fresh 

Beetroot 

Turnip 

Carrot 

Buckwheat 

Meadow  Cat's- 
tail,  and  Rye- 
Grass 


Amount 
of  Glu- 
ten per 
acre — 


lbs. 


44Un 
8ii6 

4359 
314 
.196 
973 

53/6 
682 
916 

3487 
53/6 
672 


Price  of  loOJEstimated  value 
lbs.  of  GIu-  'to  the  Tarmer — 
ten  in  each  the  data  of  these 
substance,  calculations. 


3;.  18s,  llSd.  7s.       per  60  lbs. 
5/,  lis.    8d.    2.V.  6d.  .,  cwt. 
3/.    OS.    2irf.  4s.  ..  53  lbs. 

/.    3s.    oSrf.'ls.  6d.  ..  cwt. 
2l.    Ss.    4i'ri.!2s.  srf.  ..  40  lbs. 
4/.    Os.    Qd.    2S.  ..  cwt. 


lbs. 
2127 

45-a 
199-2 

27- 
220-3 

30. 

513' 
458-5 


16s.    7(i..60s. 

9^8'         i;.     7s.    Sirf.  lOS. 
566-6      ll.  13.?.  lO^ri.l 
750-       |l/.    8s.    9^d.  12s. 


2;.  Hs.    SSd. 

2Ss. 

..  ton. 

11.    6s.    £i. 

6S. 

..  60  lb 

it.  13S.    Hd. 

.. ton. 
. . ton. 
..  ton. 
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-Classification  of  Plants  according  to  their  Mineral 
Constituents. 
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61.05 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  TIL 
The  next  proceaa  in  the  cultivation  of  Flax  is  weeding, 
which  is  one  rerjuiring  murh  care  and  attention,  although 
the  previoua  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  crop  ahould 
have  been  so  conducted  asto  have  hft  fewroot-weeda  in  the 
loil.  Annual  weeds  will,  however,  epring  up  among  the 
crop,  and  these  also  cnuBt  be  removed.  This  is  usually 
done  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  can 
be  readily  dlBtinguished  from  the  weeds,  which  will  be 
between  the  third  and  fifih  weeltM  after  nowing.  It  is  per- 
formed by  women  and  children,  who,  with  coarse  cloths 
aroond  their  knees,  creep  on  Dll-fnurs,  which  injures  the 
young  plants  less  than  w.dking  on  them,  ami  enablcH 
them  more  readily  to  distinguish  the  weeds.  They  work 
•Iso  facing  the  wind,  so  that  the  plants  laid  flat  by  their 
preiflore  apoo  them,  are  thus  at  once  blowo  up  figain,  or 
at  least  assisted  to  regain  their  erect  position.  This  pre- 
caalion  moy  appear  unimportant,  though  it  is  invariably 
practised  by  the  Continental  farmerH,  and  hIiowh,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  minute  attention  which  ihey  pay  to 
cverr  procesa  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  plant.' 

When,  from  any  cause,  it  Is  wished  to  lay  down  the 
Jaad  toGrati,  on  which  FIhx  has  been  grown,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  the  Flax  renders  it  a  favourable  op- 


portunity to  sow  the  Clovers  and  Grasses  ;  and  this  is  a 
common  course  of  cropping  in  districts  in  which  that  crop 
is  grown.  In  this  case  the  seeds  of  the  forage  and  herbege 
plants  are  either  sown  with  the  Flax-seeds,  or  just  before 
the  weeding  of  the  crop  ;  the  treading  of  the  weeders,  and 
pulling  up  the  weeds,  in  the  latter  case,  affording  the  ne- 
cessary covering.  Flax,  however,  is  too  close  a  growing 
crop  to  admit  of  the  Clovers  and  Grasses  being  grown 
among  it,  without  interfering  with  their  growth  ;  nor  does 
the  admixture  take  place  without  injury  to  the  Flax-crop 
itself;  still  it  is  supposed  that  what  is  thus  lost  on  the  one 
hand,  is  gained  on  the  other.  The  Flax-crop  is  but  a  short 
time  on  the  land,  being  pulled  while  vegetation  is  still 
active  ;  and  the  pulling  of  the  crop  loosens  the  soil,  and 
causes  the  Clovers  and  Grasses  to  push  forward  afterwards 
with  increased  vigour.  But  this  early  pulling  of  the  Flax 
also  admits  of  the  other  seeds  being  sown  afterwards,  when 
a  slight  harrowing  only  is  required,  to  prepare  the  land  for 
their  reception;  and  this,  indeed,  seems  the  preferable 
practice,  though  the  former  is  that  most  frequently  adopted. 
These,  then,  are  the  principal  details  lOnnected  with 
the  cultivation  of  Flax  whicli  should  come  within  the 
province  of  the  farmer  to  perform.  So  far,  no  difficulties 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  way,  and  no  departure 
from  the  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry  has  been 
required  ;  but  the  after  management  involves  a  degree  of 
minute  attention  to  details  which  the  other  labours  of  the 
farm  rarely  admit  cf  being  devoted  to  it.  Flax  iias  not 
hitherto  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country,  and  however  great  the  returns  from  it  may  be, 
so  long  as  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for  market  devolves 
on  the  grower  of  it,  the  quality  will  be  Inferior  and  the 
crop  unremuiierating.  Even  in  those  districts  on  the 
Continent  where  its  cultivation  is  best  understood,  the 
grower  does  not  prepare  it  for  market,  but  very  wisely 
leaves  that  department  to  a  class  of  persons  who  devote 
themselves  solely  to  that  business.  These  Flax-factors, 
therefore  purchase  the  cro[>s  while  growing,  paying  the 
farmer  at  the  time,  so  that  he  is  relieved  from  all  further 
trouble  with  it.  From  the  superior  management  which 
continued  practice  enables  this  class  of  persons  to  adopt, 
they  can  afford  to  give  the  farmer  even  a  better  price  for 
his  crop,  while  growing,  than  he  would  probably  obtain 
after  preparing  it  for  market  himself;  and  the  advantage 
of  having  the  return  from  his  crops  in  less  than  three 
months  after  sowing  it  is,  of  itself,  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  to  thissyslera  of  management  that  tliesuperior 
quality  of  the  Continental  Flax  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed, 
and  before  Flax  can  be  grown  advantageously  in  this 
country,  a  similar  practice  must  be  introduced.  The 
state  of  Flax  culture  in  Ireland  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  The  crop  has  been 
cultivated  there  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  a 
public  Board  has  been  in  existence  in  that  country  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  enjoying  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
over  20,000^.  per  annum,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture ;  but  notwith- 
standing allthis,  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for  market 
was  conducted  in  such  a  very  inferior  manner,  and  the 
prices  thence  obtained  so  low,  that  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  all  but  given  up  altogether.  The  fact 
is,  ordinary  farm  labourers  can  never  be  expected  to  con- 
duct this  work  in  a  proper  manner,  it  being  so  different 
from  any  other  part  of  their  labours.  Not,  indeed,  that 
the  operations  connected  with  it  are  in  themselves  difficult 
of  execution,  or  not  easily  understood  ;  but  to  insure  suc- 
cess, and  produce  fibre  of  good  quality,  the  peculiar 
manner  of  performing  them,  and  the  precise  timeat  which 
they  should  take  place,  require  such  a  degree  of  experience 
as  long  and  continued  practice  alone  can  give.  The 
watering,  for  example,  is  a  very  simple  process,  yet  the 
water  itself  may  contain  matters  incompatible  with  the 
production  of  Flax  of  a  superior  quality  ;  and  a  short  time 
either  too  long  or  too  short  in  the  steep  will  prove  equally, 
if  not  more  injurious.  The  grassing,  too,  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  operation,  the  intention  in  this  case  being  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  the  watering,  and  to  get  any  impu- 
rities which  may  be  carried  from  the  ponds  washed  off  by 
the  rains  ;  and  further  to  improve  the  colour  of  the  whole 
by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  or,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  to 
get  it  bleached.  Yet,  simple  as  is  the  latter  process,  and 
indispensable  as  it  must  appear  on  the  slightest  reflection, 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  until  the  Belfast  Flax  Im- 
provement Society  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  its 
proper  performance  in  Ireland  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
exception — not  the  rule — notwithstanding  the  degree  of 
attention  which  Flax  culture  has  for  such  a  lengthened 
period  attracted  there.  The  Irihh  Flax  was  uniformly 
characterised  by  its  want  of  uniformity  both  in  colour  and 
texture,  circumstances  which  are  attributable  to  defects  in 
grassing. 

These  observations  are  made  not  so  much  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  more  general  culture  of  Flax  in  this  country, 
as  to  guard  the  cultivator  against  fuikirc  in  making  the 
attempt.  Flax  is,  beyond  question,  either  a  very  profitable, 
or  a  very  unprofitable  crop,  according  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted.  It  is,  no  doubt,  often  found  unremune- 
raling,  when  the  different  items  of  expen>-e  are  taken  into 
account,  but  in  such  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
management  has  been  defective,  seeing  that  experience  has 
so  fully  confirmed  its  value  in  other  cases. — J.  Sproule. 

(To  be  aintlniu'd.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  /'o^v^o.— NotwithstHnding  the  attention  the  Potato 
hag  received  from  its  cultivators  in  fiehi  and  giirden,  it  iB 
lamentable  to  obMcrve  how  fr<;quently  a  failure  of  the 
crop  takes  place,  either  intimating  that  a  jiropcr  mode  of 
culture  has  not  been  ascertained,  or  if  known,  luis  not 
been  adopted  with  suflicietit  care.     It  isgenerally  acknow- 


ledged that  the  chief  source  of  failure  exists  in  the  tuber 
used  for  seed,  and  much  anxiety  is  usually  entertained 
acnoogst  Agriculturists  in  order  to  obtain  seed  with  ger- 
minating qualities  unimpaired;  but  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  other  circumstances  also  enter  into  the  realisa- 
tion or  disappointment  of  the  farmer's  hopes.  A  few 
remarks  on  tliese  two  topics  of  seed  and  circumstances, 
may  find  a  place  in  your  columns,  as  extensive  and 
repeated  observations  have  shown  that  there  seldom  or 
ever  would  be  a  complaint  of  failure  if  proper  means  were 
taken  to  avoid  it.  Potatoes  intended  for  planting  in  the 
spring  should  not  be  dug  up  until  the  spring,  but  allowed 
to  winter  in  the  soil  where  they  grew.  This  advice  is  a 
matter  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  On  many  farms, 
there  is  no  doubt,  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  because 
the  Potato-land  is  wanted  for  winter  Wheat;  but  there 
are  abundance  of  farms  where  it  can,  particularly  hill- 
farms,  where  no  Wheat  is  cultivated,  and  from  which 
situations  seed-Potatoes  are  in  general  procured.  The 
practice,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  took  place  accident- 
ally. Frost  and  snow  had  set  in  early,  before  the  Potato 
crop  had  been  secured,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
portion  of  it  could  not  be  got  at  again  till  winter  had  passed 
over.  The  farmer  conceived  that  his  undug  crop  would 
be  totally  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  but  he  found 
that  only  the  surface  Potatoes  were  gone, — all  others,  even 
with  a  light  covering  of  earth,  escaped  unhurt.  These 
were  used  for  seed,  and  sprouted  without  a  single  failure- 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  combat  a  common  notion, 
that  a  very  slight  frost  is  sufficient  to  injure  the  tuber  :  it 
will  only  do  so  under  certain  circumstances  ;  and  these 
are,  sudden  thaws  after  exposure  to  frost.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  frozen  limb,  if  brought  suddenly  near  a  fire^ 
would  be  killed  outright ;  but  if  first  rubbed  with  snow, 
then  plunged  in  cold  water,  and  the  natural  temperature 
afterwards  gradually  restored,  it  will  live,  and  probably 
escape  without  injury.  As  with  animal  beings,  so  with, 
plants;  a  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  is  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  mere  exposure  to  frost,  unless  that  is 
intense.  This  fact,  with  regard  to  the  Potato,  could  be 
borne  out  by  many  examples— two  may  suffice.  A  quantity 
o(  Potatoes  in  an  open  shed  were  accidentally  exposed  to 
frost,  60  that  they  adhered  in  lumps  by  its  influence  ;. 
a  portion  of  them  was,  immediately  when  noticed,  covered 
thickly  with  straw,  and  allowed  to  thaw  very  gradu- 
ally ;  the  remainder  were  brought  into  a  warm  sun  r 
the  former,  after  the  frost  had  by  slow  degrees 
gone  out  of  them,  were  found  to  be  uninjured,  or  nearly 
so  ;  while  the  latter  were  very  nearly  useless.  The  other 
example  is  rather  a  curious  one,  although  a  verification  of 
the  proverb,  that  "  too  much  kindness  may  kill."  la 
the  severe  winter  of  1814,  the  Potato-pits  of  the  cotter& 
and  other  labourers  were  for  a  protracted  period  frost- 
bound  and  inaccessible,  so  that  on  the  accession  of  fresh 
weather  there  was  a  general  move  to  get  in  a  portion  of 
the  hoarded  roots.  It  was  found  on  this  occasion,  that  in  a 
number  of  the  pits  the  Potatoes  were  frosted,  and  strange 
to  say,  these  were  in  general  found  in  those  lots  most 
deeply  and  carefully  covered  with  soil  !  The  frost  storm 
had  lasted  so  long  and  been  so  severe,  as  to  penetrate 
even  the  most  thickly-earthed  pit.  The  thaw  came  wilk 
a  very  moist  S.W.  wind,  and  of  course  penetrated  most 
readily  into  the  sluillowest  pits.  The  thaw  in  these  had 
been  completely  yet  gradually  effected,  while  in  the  others 
more  thickly  conted  the  frost  was  not  displaced,  when  the 
Potatoes  contained  in  them  were  exposed  suddenly  to  the 
influence  of  a  very  mild  wind.  The  plan  recommended 
of  keeping  seed  potatoes  undisturbed  in  the  soil  wherein 
they  have  grown,  is  practised  on  a  few  farms  in  this 
vicinity  (S.E.  of  Perthshire)  with  the  desired  effect  of 
preserving  unimpaired  their  vegetative  properties.  The 
same  thing  is  practised  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
with  this  difference  that  the  seed  is  left  in  the  soil  when 
grown  to  grow  agwin  another  crop  ;  this  plan,  of  course^ 
will  not  suit  the  farmers  of  Britain,  but  may  sometimes 
be  witnessed  in  gardens  where  a  last  year's  Potato  sprouts 
up,  is  allowed  to  stand,  grows  with  great  vigour,  and 
generally  furnishes  an  enormous  crop.  Where  Potatoes 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  soil  which  grew 
them,  it  is  advisable  to  take  up  eveiy  other  row  or  drill, 
and  earth  up  the  residue  more  deeply  :  this  is  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  instances  noticed,  and  the  crop  is  al- 
most as  secure  as  if  pitted  or  housed;  in  many  cases 
more  so,  for  there  is  no  risk  of  dry  rot.  If  farmers 
suitably  circumstanced  were  to  carry  the  above  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  Pota- 
toes might  be  furnished  for  the  market,  and  the  hazard 
of  failure  almost  cease  to  annoy  us.  Where  Potatoes  are 
kept  over  winter  in  the  above  natural  manner,  they  may 
in  general  be  cut  into  eyes  with  safety,  which  is  not  com- 
monly the  case  with  such  as  are  taken  up  in  autumn. 
If  the  letter  are  planted  whole,  a  failure  does  not  often 
occur.  An  extensive  Potato-grower  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  never  cuts  a  root,  and  scarcely  ever  fails  of  an 
excellent  crop  ;  he  gives  more  room  in  planting  both  in 
the  breadth  of  space  between  drills  and  in  distance  be- 
tween the  seed  roots.  We  shall  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances suitable  for  the  Potato  in  another  communication. 
—  Vidimus. 

Jioncs — '*  A.  H.,  Aberdeenshire  "  states  at  page  1H8, 
that  his  "boiled  bones  were  about  12  lbs.  per  bushel 
heavier  than  tlie  unboiled."  This  is  singular,  as  the 
unboiled  bones  which  I  used  weighed  riOlbs.  per  bushel, 
whereas  some  boiled  bones  offered  me  for  sale  weif;hed 
oidp  28  lbs.  per  bushel.  There  is  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  thettc  statements;  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
"A.M."  having  purchased  his  boiled  bones  "whole,'*, 
whereas  mine  hail  been  boiled  after  crushing,  which  would 
no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  extracting  a  much  greotcr 
amount  of  grease,  and  probably  cause  a  great  ditlerenco 
both  in  weight  and  quality.     It  is  very  evident  that  tboro 
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is  great  variety  in  the  bones  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  only 
by  repeated  experiments  that  their  respective  merits  can 
he  ascertained.  It  has,  however,  been  clearly  proved, 
in  several  instances,  that  land  feels  the  good  effects  of 
•unboiled  bones  for  many  years.  Is  this  the  case  with 
boiled  bones  1—E.  Ji.,  Halifax. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was   held,  at  tlie  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  17th  of  April, 
present,  David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  Thos, 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  John  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,W. 
K.  Browne,  Esq.,   Colonel   Challoner,  Capel  Cure,  Esq., 
James  Dean,  Esq.,  A.  E.  FulleT,  Esq.,  M-P.,  Humphry 
•Gibbs,  Esq.,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.   HilJyard,  Esq., 
Fielder  King,  Esq.,  James  Marmont,  Esq.,  Townshend 
Mainwaring,    Esq.,   M.P.,   William   Miles,    Esq.,    M.P., 
Alesiander    Ogilvie,    Esq.,    Henry    Putland,   Esq.,  John 
Read,  Esq.,  Joshua  Rodwell,  Esq.,  William  Shaw,  Esq., 
Professor  SeweU,  Richard  Trench,  Esq  ,  Thomas  Turner, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.  The 
following  nevf  Members  were  elected  : — 
Eyre,  Robert,  Lyadhurst,  Hants 
Xjray,  Rev.  James,  Rector  of  iiibden,  Southampton 
Spear,  William,  Totton,  Southampton 
Smith,  Rev.  Alfred,  Old  Park,  Devizes,  Wilts 
Frampton,  Jolm,  Cenie-Abbas,  Dorchester.  Dnrset 
Hall,  Joseph,  Callington,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire 
CJutterbuck,  Kev.  James  Charles,  Long-Whittenham,  Abingdon, 

Berks 
papier,  Peach,  Mousehole  Foundry,  Millbrook,  Southampton 
Mountain,  Rev.  Thomas,  Beighton  Vicarage,  Chesterfield,  Der- 
byshire 
Bottomley,  Joseph,  King's  Villa,  Pontefract,  Yorks. 
"Hankey,  J,  Barnard.  Fetcham,  Leatherhead,  Surrey 
"Wight,  James  Lane,  Ledstone  Court,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire 
Cotton,  Charles  Robert,  Broughton  Hall,  Worthenbarg,  Malpas, 

Cheshire 
"Worthy,  Samuel,  Temple-Coombe,  Wincanton,  Somerset 
Brown,  John,  St.  James's  Street,  London 
l.loyd,  J.  A.,  Leaton-Knolls,  Shrewsbury 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.   Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  adjudication  of  the  So- 
ciety's prize  of  50/.,  for  the  best  Report  on   the  Agricul- 
'ture  of  Wiltshire,  to  Mr.  Edward  Little,  of  Lower  Sheldon 
Farm,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire  ;  and  the  adjudication 
•of  the  Society's  prize  of  50/.  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Bacon,  of  Norwich. 
These  Reports,  containing  a    statement  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  cropping  adopted  in  the  different  soils  of  each 
county  respectively  ;  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
most  generally  bred  or  fed  within  them  j  the  state  of  their 
•drainage;  the  implements  used  ;  the  number  of  horses  or 
other  cattle  employed  in  the  different  operations  of  hus- 
Jbandry  ;  the  tenure  on  which  the  farms  are  generally  held  ; 
the  wages  of  labour;   the  average  amount  of  the  Poor's- 
jate  ;  and  whether  any  and  what  alterations  and  improve- 
znents  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  Agriculture  pur- 
45ued  within  the  county  of  Wilts,  since  the  Report  made  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Thomas  Davis,  and  published 
in  the  year  1811  ;  and  within  the  county  of  Norfolk  since 
the  Report  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Nathaniel 
Kent,  published  in  179G,  and  by  Arthur  Young,  in  1S04. 
JMr.  William  Stace,  of  Berwick,   near  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
announced  himself  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  four  essays 
-on  the  Discrimination  of  Soils,  which  had  been  *'  highly 
commended"  by  the  Judges  ;  and  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion it  gave  him  to   place  his  essay  in  the  hands  of  the 
•  Council  for   any  use  to  which    the  Journal  Committee 
might  consider  it  as  available  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
-the  Society,   *' thinking  that   any   essay  on  that  subject 
might  contain  some  fact  or  description  of  appearances  that 
.might  be  found  of  service  to  the  chemical  inquirer,  and 
assured  tliat  every  assistance  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the 
scientific    man   that   the    practical   man    could    possibly 
■afford."     The  Council  ordered  their  best   thanks  to  be 
xeturned  to  Mr.  Stace  for  the  permission  he  had  granted, 
and  his  letter  to  be  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee, 
\.-  Seedsmen. — Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Half- 
moon-street,  Piccadilly,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council 
in  acknowledgment  of  iheir  official  appointment  as  the 
Seedsmen  of  the  Society,  assuring  the  Council  the  mark 
■of  confidence  the  Society  had  conferred  upon  them  in  that 
appointment,  would  stimulate  them  to  persevere  in  their 
endeavours  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  Agricul- 
ture in  general,  but  lo  introduce  all  such  seeds  as  appeared 
to  them  most  Ukely  to  be  useful,  and  to  supply  those  only 
in  every  branch  of  their  stock,  which  they  could  guarantee 
to  be  of  the  purest  and  most  genuine  description. 

Natural  Manure.— Mr.  W.  R.  Churchill,  of  Colli- 
ton,  near  Dorchester,  Dorset,  transmitted  to  the  Council 
41  specimen  of  soil  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  had  become 
changed  into  a  powerful  manure  for  Grass-land,  with  the 
following  account  of  its  occurrence  : — '*  I  took  the  speci- 
men now  forwarded  to  the  Council  from  a  very  high  bank 
thrown  up  about  six  years  since  in  a  strong,  sour  kimme- 
ridge  clay  soil,  producing  a  coarse  sedgy  Grass  and  English 
JFurze,  not  worth  more  than  live  shillings  a-year  rent. 
This  bank  was  formed  by  a  very  deep  ditch  used  for  a 
drain  as  well  as  a  protection  to  a  hedge  planted  upon  it. 
The  substance  in  question  appeared  at  a  distance  similar 
■^o  white  stone,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  had  not  existed  in 
the  bank  when  originally  thrown  up  :  there  was  a  stratum 
of  ,lt  about  the  middle  of  the  bank  in  different  stages  of 
formation  extending  more  than  four  hundred  yards.  The 
bailiff,  in  removing  a  bank  in  similar  soil,  but  of  better 
quality,  found  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance,  and  on 
patting  it  over  some  good  meadow  land  of  a  loamy  soil  on 
a  clay  bottom,  he  found  it  produce  wonderful  feriility,  far 
superior  to  other  manures.  How  this  substance  is  formed 
is  a  mystery  yet  to  be  solved  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  an 
original  product  of  the  soil,  but  is  in  a  progressive  state 


of  formation.  It  is  full  of  hairy  filaments,  with  a  cinereous 
white,  soapy  marl.  It  does  not  effervesce  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  of  a  fatty  nature,  not  tasting  of  saltpetre, 
although  generated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
great  question  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  any  artificial 
process  would  expedite  its  formation  ;  for  if  by  throwing 
up  heaps  of  this  poor  soil  such  a  manure  could  be  gene- 
rated, the  surrounding  barren  land  might  be  greatly 
meliorated  and  become  worth  cultivation  :  it  is  witiiin 
three  miles  of  Weymouth,  far  removed  from  the  chalk 
formation. 

Artificial  Manures. — Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  desirableness  of  including 
in  the  model  experiment,  proposed  to  be  tried  this  year 
by  various  members  of  the  Society,  and  which  would  be 
brought  before  the  Council  for  final  consideration  and  ad- 
justment of  detail  at  their  next  meeting,  a  comparative 
trial  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  South  American  and 
African  Guanos,  applied  in  equal  quantities  to  the  land. 
An  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  facility 
with  which  artificial  manures  of  every  kind  could  be  adul- 
terated, the  various  modes  in  which  this  practice  was 
systematically  conducted  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
the  importance  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  quality  of 
such  manures,  and  if  possible  the  application  of  some 
simple  and  efl^cient  test,  by  which  the  amount  of  adul- 
teration in  the  sample  of  each  of  the  different  manures 
intended  to  be  purchased  could  at  once  be  estimated. 

Swedish  Turnips. — Mr.  Alexander  Ogilvie  informed 
the  Council  that  during  the  nineteen  years  he  had  lived  as 
agent  wiih  the  late  P.  L.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere  Hall, 
Cheshire,  he  had  experienced  very  great  and  uniform  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  his  Turnip  crops,  a  result 
which  he  attributed  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  manure 
he  had  employed,  and  the  early  growth  lie  had  given  to 
the  plant  by  sowing  the  seed  in  immediate  contact  with  it 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  One  of  his  fields,  from 
which  in  1840  be  had  obtained  no  less  an  amount  of 
Swedish  Turnips  (cleared  of  tops  and  bottoms)  than  43 
tons  per  statute  acre,  was  a  clayey  loam  with  a  retentive 
subsoil,  effectually  drained  with  tiles  some  years  ago  by 
cutting  the  drains  not  more  than  from  five  to  six  yards 
apart.  In  1839  it  was  broken  up  from  pasture  for  oats, 
the  crop  being  good,  and  as  soon,  as  the  oats  were  cut  and 
removed  from  the  field,  he  had  the  stubble  skim-ploughed 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep  ;  in  that  state  he  allowed  the 
field  to  remain  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  then  had 
it  ploughed  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep  with 
Smith's  subsoil  plough.  After  this  operation,  the  field 
was  not  again  disturbed  until  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he 
had  it  harrowed  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dry.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  March  and  the  thiid  week  of  May,  he 
had  it  ploughed  and  harrowed  three  different  times.  From 
the  subsoil  ploughing  in  the  autumn,  the  ground  was  very 
mellow  in  the  spring;  and  after  it  was  three  different 
times  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  soil  was  very  fine.  The 
next  operation  was  forming  the  drills,  which  were  about 
30  inches  apart.  While  this  was  going  on,  he  had  the 
dung,  in  a  moist  state,  carted  out,  and  spread  in  the  hollow 
between  the  drills,  wilhsome  bone-dust  sown  over  it  and 
covered  in  immediately  (to  prevent  evaporation)  by  having 
the  drills  split  out  over  them.  The  quantity  of  dung  per 
statute  acre  applied,  was  from  26  to  28  tons  ;  and  over 
this  dung,  he  had  sown  with  the  hand  about  half  a  ton  of 
the  best  raw-bone-dust  per  statute  acre.  After  the  dung 
and  bone-dust  were  covered  in, from  two  to  three  inches  from 
the  surface  by  the  splitting  of  the  drills,  he  immediately, 
while  the  dung  and  ground  were  moist,  had  the  seed  sown  by 
a  machine,at  the  rate  of  3lbs. weight  per  statute  acre,  taking 
care  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  dung  ;  and  thus,  by  being 
so  deposited,  it  vegetated  immediately,  and  grew  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fly  in  the  course  of  8  or  10  days.  The 
moisture  of  the  dung  and  soil,  and  the  heat  occasioned  by 
their  admixture  with  the  bone-dust,  forced  the  plants  for 
the  first  fortnight  as  favourably  ns  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  plants  were  almost  ready  for 
singling  out,  which,  as  soon  as  they  would  bear  the  opera- 
tion, he  had  done  with  the  hand-hoe  from  14  to  16  inches 
apart. — Mr.  Ogilvie  stated,  that  this  was  the  method  he  had 
adopted  in  Cheshire,  during  a  period  of  18  years,  and  had 
never  once  missed  a  crop.  He  believed  the  lightest  crop  he 
everhad  during  thewholeof  that  period, exceeded  36  tons  per 
statute  acre.  Heneversowedlaterthan  tbelastweekinMay, 
and  whenever  weight  of  crop  was  wanted,  he  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  sow  during  that  month.  The  seed 
was  obtained  of  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool.  The  plants 
were  twice  horse-hoed,  and  once  hand-hoed  after 
singling.  In  the  previous  season  all  the  crop  was  removed 
from  the  ground  by  the  latter  end  of  October.  It  was 
ploughed  and  sown  with  W^heat  during  the  first  week 
of  November;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  grain  crop 
that  the  unusual  amount  of  manure  applied  ro  the  Turnips 
was  found,  in  the  result  of  produce  in  both  cases,  to  be 
both  advantageous  and  economical. 

Draining  Level. — Mr.  W.  B.  Webster,  of  Houns- 
down,  near  Southampton,  presented  to  the  Society  one 
of  his  newly-invented  Levels  for  the  purposes  of  draining. 
This  level  is  formed  of  an  oaken  rectangular  rod,  turning 
upon  an  axis  placed  at  the  middle  of  its  lower  surface,  and 
by  means  of  a  plate  and  screw  secured  firmly  at  a  hori- 
zontal level  or  any  given  inclination.  On  its  upper  sur- 
face, immediately  above  this  centre  of  motion,  is  placed  a 
small  spirit-level ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  rod  an  upright 
plate  of  brass,  containing  the  cross  wires.  At  the  end 
nearest  to  the  observer,  is  placed  an  additional  sight 
moveable  by  means  of  a  screw  within  a  graduated  groove, 
which  indicates  by  the  value  of  its  divisions  not  only  the 
line  of  horizontal  level,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  distant  ob- 
jects above  or  below  the  place  of  observation.  Mr. 
Webster  claims  for  this  instrument  the  advantages  of 


cheapness,  great  simplicity,  and  its  requiring  no  second 
person  for  its  use  ;  in  addition  to  its  capability  of  giving 
by  inspection  the  rise  and  fall  of  land  intended  to  be 
drained. 

Horse  Wheat-Hoe. — Mr.  John  Bowers,  of  West- 
dean  House,  near  Chichester,  expressed  his  intention  of 
exhibiting  at  the  ensuing  Southampton  Meeting  in  July, 
an  instrument  invented  by  the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
for  hoeing  the  drilled  Wheat  on  his  own  farm,  which  had 
been  found  practically  useful  for  that  purpose  ;  and  Mr. 
Bowers  had  no  doubt,  from  the  experience  he  had  himself 
had  in  the  employment  of  the  implement  in  question,  that 
it  would  be  found  of  great  use,  being  very  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  different  in  principle  from  all  imple- 
ments hitherto  invented  for  the  purpose  of  hoeing. 

Small  Farmers. — Mr.  Nicholls,  as  one  of  H.M.'s 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  having  become  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  small  Irish  farmers, 
during  his  official  connection  with  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  the  cheap  circulation  among  them  of  a  com- 
pilation on  farming  topics,  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion, requirements,  and  actual  condition,  undertook  the 
task  of  preparing  a  work  of  that  character,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Farmers*  Guide,"  which  had  passed  through, 
two  large  editions.  The  success  of  that  publication,  com- 
piled with  the  view  of  imparting  useful  information  to  the 
small  Irish  farmer,  and  stimulating  him  to  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  cultivatlng-his  land,  had  induced 
Mr,  Nicholls  to  undertake,  with  the  same  disinterested 
motives,  a  work  which  might  prove  advantageous  to  the 
same  class  of  farmers  in  England,  exceeding  in  number, 
and  he  believed  in  extent  of  occupancy,  the  larger  and 
more  intelligent  class  of  farmers,  taking  the  country  from 
end  to  end.  In  this  compilation,  Mr.  Nicholls  had 
endeavoured  to  form  a  compendium  of  all  information 
essentially  necessary,  in  a  practical  sense,  to  the  parties 
for  whom  it  was  intended — excluding  everything  of  a 
speculative  or  dissertational  character,  and  recommending 
to  their  notice  those  points  and  details  only,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience  :  having  been  careful  to  be  as 
brief,  simple,  and  clear  as  possible  on  every  topic.  As 
he  bad  given  the  copyright  of  the  work  to  Mr.  C.  Knight, 
he  had  no  further  interest  in  its  distribution  than 
a  desire  that  the  small  farmers  for  whose  use  it 
was  compiled,  might  be  enabled  to  reap  whatever 
benefit  it  was  calculated  to  confer  ;  and  in  order  to 
render  its  publication  as  cheap  as  possible,  Mr.  Knight 
had  included  the  work  under  the  title  of  "The  Farmer," 
in  his  series  of  "Guides  to  Trade,  Service,"  &c. ;  cir- 
cumstances which  he  hoped  would  facilitate  its  circula- 
tion, and  induce  landed  proprietors  to  purchase  it  for  dis- 
tribution among  their  tenantry,  as  had  been  done  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Nicholls'  previous 
publication.  Mr.  Nicholls  concluded  his  communication 
by  hoping  that,  as  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  were  unceasingly  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  improvements  in  every  shape,  they  would  grant 
him  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  little  work,  intended 
within  its  own  sphere  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  would 
not  be  considered  altogether  unworthy  of  their  approbation. 
The  Rev.  John  Barlow,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, communicated  to  the  Council  a  general  invitation 
to  the  Members  to  accept  a  free  admission  to  Professor 
Solly's  Lecture,  in  the  theatre  of  that  establishment,  on 
the  ensuing  Friday  evening,  the  19tb  of  April,  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Vegetation  and  its  general  application  to 
Agriculture. — Mr.  Ermen,  of  Manchester,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
ease in  Potatoes. — Mr.  Shaw  communicated  a  letter  from 
Viscomte  de  Secqueville,  on  the  subject  of  a  monument 
intended  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  M.  Dombaste. — Sir 
Charles  Morgan  presented  copies  of  the  prize-sheets  of 
his  show  at  Court-y-Bella,  on  December  18,  next. — Mr. 
Hutchinson  presented  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the  Practical 
Drainage  of  Land. — Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Myers,  copies  of 
their  collection  of  results  in  the  trials  of  guano  by  their 
correspondents. — Mr.  Purchas,  copies  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club. — Professor  Bernays,  copies 
of  his  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Agriculture. — The  Sta- 
tistical Society,  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  Guernsey 
Agricultural  Society,  copies  of  their  proceedings  ; — and 
Mr.  Nowell,acopy  of  his  work  on  Self-supporting  Schools 
of  Industry  and  Mental  Discipline;  for  all  which,  and 
other  communications,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council 
were  ordered.  The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday- 
next  the  24th  of  April. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  10th  inst.,  upon 
considering  the  premium  sheet,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  approaching  Cattle  Show,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  article  offering  premiums  for  male  animals,  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  require  that  the  animal  should  remain  in 
the  country  for  a  definite  period,  and  at  a  proper  season 
after  the  Cattle  Show  ;  and  also  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  judges  of  breeding  stock  to  give  a  decided  preference 
to  such  as  shall  appear  in  a  healthy  but  not  over-fed  con- 
dition ;  the  Society  being  anxious  to  mark  strongly  the 
evil  effects  both  upon  the  utility  of  the  individual  animals 
and  upon  their  breeds,  of  keeping  bulls  in  too  fat  condi- 
tion. The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  fixed 
to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS, 

BeccJes. — At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  Mr.  Stace's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops 
for  Heavy  Lands.  The  rotation  therein  recommended  was 
a  continual  course  of  cropping  ;  this,  at  first,  appeared  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  was  thought  impracticable  ;  but,  upon 
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more  mature  consideration,  the  objections  were  not  so 
great,  and  it  was  argued  by  some  members  tbat  the  rota- 
tion might  be  pursued  upon  what  we  here  call  good  deep 
heavy  lands,  though  upon  the  generality  of  wet  soils 
it  was  agreed  as  not  being  desirable  to  depart  from  the 
long-established  course,  commonly  called  in  Suffolk  the 
four-course  shift,  viz.  fallow  or  Turnips,  Barley  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  then  Clover  or  Beans,  followed  by  Wlieat. 
This  has  been  the  system  for  many  years  in  both  Norfolk 
aod  Suffolk  upon  wet  heavy  lands,  though  of  late  a  pro- 
portion of  Tares  have  been  grown  upon  the  ^Vheat  stubbles 
— some  part  for  soiling  with  horses  in  the  summer,  and  the 
remainder  fed  off  with  sheep  ;  the  land  being  then  broken 
up,  and  fallowed  for  Barley.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
that  such  Tare-land  is  not  kind  for  Clover  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, usual  to  grow  the  Tares  upon  that  proportion  of  the 
quarter  intended  for  Beans,  after  the  Barley  crop  is 
removed. — C.  Gibson. 

Probus. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  one  of  its  members  on  the  Various 
Insects  affecting  the  Turnip  Crop.  The  lecturer  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  three  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  which  infest  the  Turnip  crop — the  Turnip  fly 
or  beetle,  the  caterpillar,  and  the  wire-worm.  Respectin 
the  first,  the  Turnip  flies,  it  appears  that  the  history  of 
these  little  pests  for  a  long  time  puzzled,  not  only  the 
practical  Agriculturist,  but  the  man  of  science  likewise  ; 
but  it  is  now  better  understood.  They  hybernate,  or  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  may  be  found 
■under  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. ;  but,  inactive  as  they  are 
during  the  winter,  on  the  first  indication  of  spring,  they 
quit  their  winter  quarters  for  sunny  situations,  and  feed 
in  gardens  on  Cabbage-plants,  as  early  as  March,  and  in 
April  they  get  away  to  the  fields.  May  and  June  are  the 
periods  when  they  are  to  be  most  dreaded  by  the  farmer, 
just  as  the  young  Turnips  are  coming  into  leaf.  The 
sexes  pair  between  April  and  September,  and  the  female 
beetle  lays  her  eggs  (about  one  egg  daily)  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  It  requires  about  30  days  to  carry  the 
insect  through  its  various  stages,  up  to  the  time  when  it 
becomes  a  perfect  fly  or  beetle.  It  remains  an  egg  about 
10  days,  a  maggot  G  days,  and  a  chrysalis  14  days. 
It  is,  however,  in  their  last  and  perfect  stage  that  these 
insects  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  the  beetle  that 
destroys  the  two  first  smooth  leaves  of  the  Turnip  by 
piercing  them  like  a  sieve,  destroying  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  stopping  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  their  existence  that  the  lecturer  recommended  an 
instrument  now   frequently   used    by    Cornish   farmers, 

called  the  fly-catcher — a  board  newly  painted  or  tarred 

■which,  while  the  flies  are  numerous,  should  be  passed 
over  the  same  ground  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  by  which 
means  myriads  may  soon  be  destroyed.  The  lecturer 
then  alluded  to  the  effect  of  lime,  sulphur,  soot,  fumiga- 
tion, and  many  other  remedies,  but  did  not  think  they 
could  be  depended  on.  He  believed  that  thick  sowing, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  drilled  in  with  the  seed, 
were  more  effectual,  as  the  Turnip,  when  in  rough  leaf,  is 
not  in  any  danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  beetle  ;  there- 
fore, it  must  be  evident  that  our  first  care  must  be  to 
force  on  the  young  plant,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
proper  manures,  or  using  such  means  as  he  had  recom- 
mended to  destroy  or  drive  them  away.  Just  after  the 
Turnips  have  outgrown  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  they  are 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  the  lecturer 
considered  as  only  a  less  formidable  enemy,  because  there 
are  fewer  seasons  which  produce  them  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  iojure  a  crop  materially  ;  for  when  they  do  be- 
come numerous,  there  is  no  greater  pest.  With  respect 
to  the  remedy,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  only  one  which 
he  knew  was  picking  them  by  hand.  He  knew  of 
some  fields  that  had  been  cleared  of  caterpillars  by  means 
of  a  flock  of  ducks  drivenon  them;  but  there  are  some  kinds 
which  ducks  refuse.  About  the  same  stage  of  its  growth 
the  roots  of  young  Turnips  are  exposed  to  another  for- 
midable enemy — the  wire-worm,  which  is  the  most  trou- 
blesome of  all  insects  to  the  Agriculturist.  It  appears 
that  we  are  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  these 
insects  :  it  is  stated  that  there  are  upwards  of  GO  different 
species  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  these  feed  upon  our  most  valuable  cultivated 
plants.  The  rooks  will  destroy  them,  but  these  birds, 
■while  searching  for  other  prey,  pull  up  sound  and  muti- 
lated plants  indiscriminately,  so  that  both  worms  and 
Turnips  are  united  in  one  common  dislinction.  In  this 
case  we  should  say,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends."  The 
lecturer  considered  that  the  rooks  were  increasing  too 
fast;  their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  they  frequently 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  farmer.  He  would  diminish 
them,  but  certainly  not  destroy  them  altogether. 

On  the  Evih  aruinrj  from  the  c dialing  Irregular  and 
Unreasonabk  Division  of  Land  into  Fields  {der  Flurz- 
wang.)  By  Prof.  Knaus,  Stuttgurd,  If^rj,  Cotta,  8vo. 
A  ftiioRT  notice  of  this  work  will  show  our  readers  tho 
minute  attention  which  our  continental  neighbours  pay  to 
every  branch  of  Agriculture.  It  may  also  be  useful  to 
tboic  engaged  in  parcelling  out  land  in  the  many  extensive 
incloiores  that  arc  taking  place  ;  and  still  more  so  to  our 
Agncalturiats  in  the  ColonicB.  Amongst  the  many  im- 
pediments which  check  the  exertiooa  of  the  small  farmer, 
the  "  field-constraint"  *  occupies  a  prominent  place,  prc- 
Tcnting,  as  it  docs,  the  owner  of  small  ploU  of  land  from 
cuHivaling  or  otherwiic  using  his  ground  in  the  best 
manner.  The  above  work,  intended  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience,  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and  the 

thr  Ji!*  t*  "'«  "V^'»^  traimlatiofi  of  the  Ocrman  word  riurzwunff ; 
trA?^!?.?.  '* '''i"'*"  '^"'."  ""y  '^^  B'^tl'ercd  mora  fully  from  the 
uinnauon  we  havcmafJcof  it  lii  tuctiilc  above. 


disadvantages  of  the  "  field-constraint,"  to  which  an  inap- 
propriate parcelling  out  of  the  fields,  the  want  of  proper 
by-roads  and  a  proper  direction  of  the  drains,  the  shape- 
less form  of  single  fields,  and  a  constant  interference 
and  collision  of  neighbouring  farmers,  are  owing.  In 
several  parts  of  Germany  (especially  in  Nassau)  means 
have  been  taken  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  a 
systematic  division  of  the  fields,  and  Prof.  Knaus  con- 
tends, that  it  is  only  by  relieving  the  small  farmer  of  every 
such  restriction  that  Agriculture  can  reach  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  This  new  parcelling  out  of  fields  is 
to  be  made  on  the  following  principles  : — 1.  That 
the  tithings  or  estates  should  be  intersected  by  regular 
by-roads,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  lands. 
2.  That  all  fields,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  should  have 
such  a  regular  form,  that  all  encircling  or  crooked-shaped 
fields  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  3.  That  all  the 
fields  should  abut  with  their  smaller  extremity,  if  not 
with  both,  on  a  by-way,  so  that  every  owner,  even  of  the 
smallest  plot,  should  be  able  to  approach  his  field  without 
intruding  on  other  people's  ground ;  and  it  might  thus  be 
also  possible  that  the  ploughmen  could  turn  on  the 
by-way,  being  neutral  ground.  4.  That  all  fields  situated 
within  the  same  natural  boundary,  being  nearly  all  of  the 
same  length,  should  differ  only  in  breadth,  and  that  irre- 
gular forms  be  avoided  in  all  possible  cases.  5.  That  a 
division  of  single  plots  should  only  be  permitted  as  far  as 
their  breadth  is  concerned,  and  this  merely  to  a  certain 
extent ;  no  division  to  take  place  so  as  to  isolate  a  plot 
altogether  from  the  by-way,  by  which  that  vexatious  right- 
of-way  system  would  be  again  unavoidably  introduced. 
G.  In  all  cases  where  a  new  parcelling  out  of  plots  of  land 
takes  place,  care  should  be  taken  that  each  farmer  should 
take  his  plot  next  to  onehealreadypossesses,the  necessary 
regard  being  paid  to  the  quality  of  soil,  &c.  7.  The  above, 
however,  are  not  to  prevent,  but  ratherto  facilitate,  the  ex- 
changing of  land  between  owners  of  fields  on  the  same,  nay, 
even  on  different  plots  of  land,  so  that  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions on  the  same  plot  should  be  decreased  as  much  as 
possible.  8.  The  limits  of  anciently-established  plots 
shouldby  no  means  be  respected,  especially  if  they  be  based 
on  unnatural  demarcations ;  and  their  number  should  be 
decreased  as  much  as  possible;  also  all  unnecessary  by- 
ways, ditches,  drains,  &;c.,  should  be  abolished.  9.  The 
new  by-ways  should  be  so  macadamised- with  stone,  that 
they  would  be  passable  in  every  season,  especially  in  winter, 
by  dung-carts  or  waggons.  10.  The  drains,  as  well  the 
open  as  the  covered  ones,  after  having  been  properly  laid 
out,  should  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  hundred 
or  tithing. 

The  author  does  not  shrink  from  acknowledging  the 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  plans  (especially  in  plots 
of  land  much  cut  up  by  differently-owned  fields) ;  yet  he 
shows  from  experience  that  such  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  to  ourselves  and 
posterity,  and  points  out  ther'b.est:  means  to  effect  it.  The 
impediments  hitherto  thrown  in  the  way  of  abolishing 
"  field-constraint"  appears  to  Dr.  Knaus  to  be  capable  of 
the  following  arrangement : — 1.  Want  of  instruction  and 
encouragement  ;  2.  Deficiency  of  good  surveyors  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  agriculture  ;  3.  Want  of 
harmony  in  the  farmers;  4.  Financial  impediments;  5. 
Objections  raised  by  landed  proprietors,  mortgagees,  sur- 
veyors, &c.  ;  6.  The  fear  of  the  instability  of  such  im- 
provements, on  account  of  the  legislature  not  paying  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  evils  produced  by  irrational  par- 
celling out  of  fields.  The  author  therefore  proposes  that 
the  assistance  of  the  law  should  be  giyen  to  such  transac- 
tions, in  so  far  that  the  owners  of  every  hundred  should 
have  an  absolute  right  to  decide  about  the  future  demarca- 
tion of  their  ground,  according  to  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
number  of  votes  to  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
land  possessed.  As  the  votes  would  not  only  give  rights, 
but  also  imply  obligations,  the  author  thinks  that  the 
interests  of  the  minority  would  be  secure  from  any  undue 
encroachment,  ^j  these  means,  also,  we  should  avoid 
regulations  being  laid  down  on  a  too  general  basis,  which 
would  not  tally  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  spe- 
cial localities.  If,  therefore,  the  law  would  leave  these 
particular  arrangements  to  the  owners  of  land  themselves, 
it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  they  would  do  anything 
contrary  to  their  own  interest.  In  a  legititimate  decision 
of  a  legitimately-chosen  majority,  every  owner  of  land 
would,  whilst  he  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  his  unbounded  territorial  rights,  yet  be  sure  that  he 
has  done  so  for  the  great  good  of  the  whole,  which  would, 
in  the  long  run,  turn  to  his  own  individual  advantage. 

Dr.  Knaus  proceeds,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his 
work,  to  establish  the  following  rules,  in  relation  to  the 
doing  away  with  "  field-constraint :'' — I.  That  the  ques- 
tion, whether  and  by  whom  the  hitherto  faulty  field- 
division  of  land  should  be  rectified,  is  to  be  decided  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  owners,  and  be  binding  even  on 
those  of  the  minority.  2.  That  the  la»v  should  only  regu- 
late the  minimum  of  each  parcelling-out  of  field?,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  the  special  stipulations  to  be  left  to  the 
owners  of  fields  in  every  hundred,  tithing,  or  plot ;  this  to 
be  done,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  locality,  quality  of  soil,  &c.  He  then  states  the 
advantages  which  have  been  derived  in  Nubsuu  from  similar 
arrangements  (the  so-called  consolidation  of  land),  on 
about  80  plots  of  land,  and  an  area  of  more  than  100,000 
Berlin  acres,  and  corroborates  his  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  a  somewhat  stipulated  minimum  in  tho  parcelling  out 
of  land,  by  the  ctmviction  that  without  it  the  beneficial 
results  of  a  rational  and  judicious  subdividing  of  landed 
property  could  not  have  been  accomjilishcd.  He  states 
some  striking  examples,  how  the  value  of  property  has 
increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  hitherto  existing  boundary 
restrictions,  in  \vhich  ull  care  ha«  been  taken  duly  to  com- 


pensate the  small  owners.  Amongst  others,  he  points  out 
the  case  of  a  plot  of  meadow  land,  which,  being  properly 
arranged,  according  to  the  above  plan,  yields  now  30  cwt- 
of  Hay,  instead  of  3  per  acre,  as  it  used  to  do  before, 
because  draining  had  become  possible  under  the  new 
arrangement.  The  author  states  further,  that  a  greater 
freedom  of  Agriculture,  and  the  satisfaction  of  cultivating 
land  properly  divided,  must  follow  the  adoption  of  his  plan. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Knaus  is  furnished  with  seven  maps; 
Nos.  1  and  2  contain  the  ancient  and  new  division  of  fields 
in  the  tithing  of  Wibllngen,  in  the  Electorate  of  Baden  ; 
3  and  4,  the  same,  la  another  tithing ;  the  others  are  ideal 
plans  of  a  tithing  where  the  ancient  faulty  division  of  fields 
IS  changed  for  a  rational  and  judicious  one.— J".  L, 


Miscellaneous, 

Fixing  Ammonia.~~ln  dung  reservoirs,  well  con- 
structed and  protected  from  evaporation,  the  carbonate  of 
Ammonia  which  forms  in  consequence  of  putrefaction  is 
retained  in  solution  ;  and  when  the  putrefied  urine  is  spread 
over  the  land,  a  part  of  this  Ammonia  will  escape  with  the 
water  which  evaporates.  On  account  of  the  formation  of 
carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  putrid  urine,  it  becomes  alka- 
line, though  naturally  acid  in  its  recent  state  ;  and  whea 
this  carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  lost  by  being  volatilised  in 
the  air,  (which  happens  inmost  cases,)  the  loss  suffered 
is  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  urine  employed.  So 
that,  if  we  fix  the  Ammonia,  (by  combining  it  with  some 
acid  which  forms  with  it  a  compound  not  volatile,)  we  in- 
crease its  action  twofold.  Now  this  can  be  done  in  many 
ways  *  *  *  If^  for  instance,  a  field  be  strewed  with  gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  (in  chemical  language,  sulphate  of 
lime,)  and  then  sprinkled  with  urine,  or  the  draininga  of 
the  cow-shed,  a  double  exchange  or  decomposition  takes, 
place  ;  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  Ammonia  become 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  (that  is,  chalk)  and  sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  ;  and  this  because  sulphuric  acid  has  a. 
greater  affinity  for  Ammonia  than  it  has  for  lime.  This 
sulphate  of  Ammonia  will  remain  in  the  soil — it  will  not 
evaporate. —  SruU/t's  Productive  Farming. 

Milking  Properties  of  different  Breeds  of  Cows. — 
From  these  reports  (as  may  be  seen  by  their  summary)  it 
appears  that  the  milk  of  the  Kerry  cows  was  richer  in 
cream  than  that  of  either  the  Ayrshire  or  the  Galloways; 
but  rather  inferior  to  the  former  in  point  of  quantity, 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN  DAIRY. 
Experiments  on  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and  Kerry  Cows,  from  the 
18th  day  of  April  to  the  17th  day  of  June.  1841. 
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Average  number  of  quarts  milked  from  3  Gal. 
loway  cows  from  the  time  of  calving  till  the  pre- 
sent date,  65  quarts  per  day  each. 


iKerrycowE    1769      169s       64 
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9i  quarts  of 

milk  produced. 

lib.  of  salt 

butter. 


8|  quarts  of 
milk  produced 
Average  number  of  quarts  milked  from  4  Kerry!       lb-  O' salt 
cows  from  the  time  of  calving  till  the  present  "    ^^' 

date,  7i  quarts  per  day  each. 

9  Ayrshire 
cows 


butter. 


4313-i     3086  11202^        25  302 

Average  number  of  quarts  milked  from  g  Ayr- 
shire cows  from  the  time  of  calving  till  the  pre. 
sent  date,  9  quarts  per  day  eac  h. 


I0i.5thquart»- 
of  milk  pro- 
duced 1  lb.  of 
salt  butter. 


The  above  9  Ayrshire  cows,  when  milked  the  first  summer  in 
1839,  having  then  produced  their  first  calf,  and  each  three  years 
old,  gave  in  the  month  of  July  G/i  quarts  per  day,  being  an 
average  number  of  7.J  quarts  to  each  cow  per  day.  The  same 
Ayrshire  cows  being  six  years  old  at  May,  1811,  each  having  pro- 
duced four  calves,  gave  in  the  month  of  June,  ]  84 1 ,  93  quarts  per 
day,  average  number  10^  quarts  to  each  cow  per  day  for  tho- 
munthof  June,  being  an  increase  of  2  5-6ths  quarts  of  milk  to 
each  cow  per  day  for  June.  The  above  four  Kerry  cows  had  each 
produced  their  first  calf,  and  were  four  years  old  at  May,  ij^41. 
The  above  three  Galloway  cows  had  each  produced  their  first 
calf,  and  were  three  years  old  at  May,  1841. 
— English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Experiments  ivith  Mamires. — Having  used  a  large 
quantity  of  guano  in  raising  green  crops  at  Ballyhidy,  and 
having  made  a  few  experiments  with  different  manures,  I 
inclose  a  table  showing  the  result-?.  The  green  crops 
after  Oats,  the  soil  an  adhesive  clay,  but  all  furrow- 
drained,  and  subsoil-ploughed  15  ins.  deep,  and  limed,  50 
barrels  per  acre,  before  the  crops  were  put  down — the 
land  is  now  greatly  improved  and  perfectly  dry.  A  portion 
of  the  drained  ground  was  trenched,  but  the  produce  was 
30  per  cent,  less  than  when  the  subsoil  was  not  brought 
to  the  surface. 

Quantity  of  Swedes  growing  on  One  Scotch  Acre,  from  different 
kitids  of  Miuuirc,  sown  May  19,  184a. 


Varieties  of 
Seeds. 

Manure. 

Cost. 

Produce. 

Maine's  Swede.. 
Do.       do. 

^  s  d 
3    0  0 
2  10  0 
2     0  0 
II     0  II 

•m.  Cwt 
2(1     3 

Guano,  2  cwt.  Bones,  16  busliels 
Gdano               •*  cwt. 

M  3 
30     10 

Bo.       do. 

[■'nrm-yard-Mnniire  .10  Tons. 

113     IS 

The  guano  was  mi.\ed  with  coal-ushes,  4  cwt.  ashes  lo 
1  cwt.  guano.— /I.  Tcmplelon,  Dublin.  Parmer' n  Gazelle.- 
Stall  Feeding. — Every  one  will  admit  the  superior 
value  of  artificial  grasses,  who  has  made  a  fair  trial  of  the 
diirercnco  hctwceii  feeding  cattle  upon  them  cut  green  and 
given  witliin  doors,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  turning 
cattle  out  ujion  a  common  pasture.     A  trial  of  this  kmU 
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was  once  made  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  found  that  27  head 
of  cattle  were  as  well  kept  upon  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  in  one  method,  as  18  in  the  other.  Added  to  this, 
there  is  an  immense  saving  in  the  mating  of  manure, 
■which  process,  the  most  important  one  of  any,  may  be 
going  on  during  the  whole  summer,  instead  of  having  what 
dung  falls,  scattered  abroad,  and  dried  up  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. — Raiostorne's  Remarks' on  Lancashire  Farminfj. 

Sub-soil  Ploughing. — The  first  object  sought  to  be 
ohtained  by  tlie  operation  was  deepening  the  soil;  the 
second,  facilitating  the  descent  of  surface-water  where  the 
sub-soil  was  retentive;  and  the  third,  to  secure  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  manure  to  a  greater 
depth.  The  first  object  is  described  as  mechauical, 
deepening  the  soil  so  as  to  remove  obstructions  for  the 
more  easy  and  perfect  performance  of  all  the  operations 
necessary  to  correct  cultivation  ;  and  the  essay  points  out 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  deepening  the  soil,  over 
the  frequent  practice  of  carrying  on  earth.  "  To  cover  an 
imperial  acre  one  inch  deep  with  soil,  would  require  a 
fraction  more  than  134  cubic  yards.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  cubic  yard  is  a  good  cart  load,  and  if  brought  from 
any  distance  at  all,  with  filling,  spreadiug,  &c.,  would  not 
cost  less  than  Is.  per  yard  ;  this  would  amount  to  GL 
14s.  bid.,  an  expense  sufficient  to  sub-soil  plough  the  land, 
and  leave  more  than  5/.  to  be  applied  in  manure  ;  this,  at 
the  present  price  of  guano  and  bone,  would  purchase  7  cwt. 
of  tHe  former,  or  40  bushels  of  the  latter,  being  double 
the  quantities  of  these  manures  usually  apphed  to  an  acre, 
and  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  manure  several  inches  of  sub- 
soil." The  second  object  may  also  be  said  to  be  mecha- 
nical;  when  the  sub-soil  is  retentive,  or  when  "a  pan 
or  cruit"  exists,  this  does  much  good,  by  facilitating 
the  descent  of  water,  and  by  equalising  the  supply  of 
moisture  during  drought,  not  only  by  capillary  attraction, 
but  by  allowing  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  freely 
below  the  parched  surface  into  a  cooler  and  damper 
medium.  But  besides  its  mechanical  operation,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
third,  and  most  important  change,  that  of  allowing  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air  to  penetrate,  and,  by  the 
filtration  of  rain,  to  make  that  one  of  the  most  beneficial, 
■which  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most  detrimental  of 
atmospheric  agencies ;  thus  producing  such  remarkable 
changes  as  are  often  seen  by  the  draining  and  deep  culti- 
vating of  land,  without  any  visible  foreign  chemical  agent 
or  re-agent  being  introduced.  Then  follows  a  detail  of  a 
number  of  experiments,  tending  to  show  the  advantages  of 
the  operation  on  various  soils — on  thin  soils  with  open 
shelfy  killas  sub-soil — on  blue  and  other  clay  sub-soils — 
on  granite  soils  when  the  bottom  is  retentive — and  in 
cases  in  which  the  actual  sub-soil  plough  had  been  used, 
and  the  soil  and  sub-soil  had  been  deep  ploughed  up  by 
the  common  plough  and  mixed  together.  In  conclusion, 
at  is  stated,  "  that  if  the  experiments  are  not  held  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  sub-soil  ploughing,  they  prove  that  it  is 
not  injurious.  In  no  case  where  the  writer  has  seen 
either  deep  working  with  the  common  plough,  or  with  the 
sub-soil  plough,  has  it  had  the  least  injurious  effect ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  crops  have  turned  out  beyond  his 
expectation.  And  if,  as  will  be  conceded,  a  deep  soil  is 
better  than  one  of  a  contrary  character,  and  if  it  be  of 
importance  permanently  to  improve  land,  this  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  feasible  and  necessary  preliminary 
steps.  Not  that  all  land  requires, such  a  process;  nor 
should  a  practice  be  condemned  from  having  been  tried 
without  producing  any  good  effectwhere  it  was  absolutely 
not  needed.  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  operation, 
it  may  be  slightly  different  in  different  soils  and  situations  ; 
but  where  four  ordinary  horses  draw  the  sub-soil  plough, 
with  two  going  before  with  the  common  plough,  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  may  be  a  fair  day's  work.  At  this  rate 
the  cost  would  be  per  acre — 

.  ifO  JO     8 
1      1     4 


One  pair  of  horses  and  a  man  1 J  day,  at  Ss. 
Two  ditto  and  two  ditto,  1^  day,  at  i 
Tear  and  wear,  say  .... 


0    2 


^1  14    8 
The  land  having  to  be  ploughed,  at  any  rate  the  single 
plough  ought  not  to  be  charged  agiinst  the  sub- 
BoiUng,  therefore  deduct 0  10    8 

Leaving ^14    0 

as  the  additional  expense  for  sub-soiling  an  acre." — Report 
of  Mr.  Peter''s  Prize  Essay,  read  before  the  Cornwall 
Agricultural  Association,  December,  1843. 

Manures  3.xe  to  farming  what  blood  is  to  the  animal 
frame  ;  divested  of  their  aid  vegetation  languishes,  as  the 
abstraction  of  the  other  leads  to  dissolution.  Of  all 
manures  that  are  in  use,  commend  your  friends,  I  pray 
you,  to  that  from  the  farm-yard.  Much  goes  to  waste 
about  every  steading,  that,  being  otherwise  carefully  used, 
with  a  trifling  amount  of  labour  might  be  made  available 
in  superseding  the  use  of  artificial  or  foreign  manures. 
Guano,  I  have  found,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be 
excellent,  when  of  pure  quality — an  article  rarely  to  be 
found — producing  fine  Potatoes  and  good  Oats.  Clover 
treated  with  it  has  also  done  well,  and  seems  to  be  deeper 
coloured  than  that  from  farm-yard  manure ;  yet,  tested 
on  poor  ground  (recently  reclaimed  bog-land)  compared 
with  the  latter,  I  have  found  it  to  fail.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  has  more  of  a  speedy  stimulative  than  a  lasting  nutri- 
tive quality,  and,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  farm-yard  manure,  which  it  cannot,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede.  It  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  used  at  all,  excepting  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  least  accessible  situations  ;  certainly 
not  after  a  sufficiency  of  green  crops  can  be  raised  to 
enable  the  farmer,  by  the  aid  of  house- feeding,  to  make 
plenty  of  dung  for  his  land. — Mr.  Mc Arthur,  in  the  Ayr- 
shire Agriculturist, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BARLEy.— J.  S.— A  bushel  of  good  Barley  weighs  from  fi2to55lbs. 

Blossom. —  W.  S.— We  know  of  no  ajjpHcation  of  Tnanare  which 
will  hinder  a  plant  from  blossoming.  Mr.  ICnight,  we  believe, 
ultimately  obtained  a.  variety  of  Potato  without  blossoms,  by 
repeatedly  growing  the  tubers  of  plants  from  whicli  tlie  blos- 
soms had  been  plucfted  immediately  upon  their  appearance, 

CuicniisTriY  OP  AoRicuLTURii:. —  3')'07)icws.  —  Read  Johnston's 
"  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology."  The  advantage  of 
liming  land  does  not  depend  upon  its  introriucing  carbon  into 
plants,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  solvent,  so  to  speak,  of  humic 
acid,  which  contains  much  carbon.  Plants  require  mineral 
as  well  as  organic  substances  in  their  food,  and  among  these 
is  lime.  See  Dr.  Smith's  article  in  another  page.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Agricultural  Chemi&tiy  act  independently  of  climate. 

Churns. — Tuht/.—Ihe  small  metallic  churn  is  useful  for  families. 

Ci.oAciNE. —  W.  C.  ^.— You  are  right  in  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  vegetable  mould  J  throw  over  every  cubic  yard  of  the 
mixture  al)oiit  lOlbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  sucli  a 
quantify  of  water  or  other  matter,  as  will  enable  you  to  mix  it 
thoroughly.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  useful  as  a  manure,  where 
there  isadeficiency  ofitinthesoil.bur.  as  it  will  not  decompose 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  would  not  fix  ammonia  in  cloacine. 
Where  it  is  needed,  it  may  be  spread  broadcast  on  Grass  or 
young  Wheat,  now,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2cwts.  per  acre;  unless, 
however,  you  have  a  special  reason  for  selecting  it,  you  would 
probably  obtain  a  greater  crop  by  the  application  of  guano. 

DisKASKs  OF  Cows. — W.,  Sheffield. — if  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  name  and  address,  we  will  forwardto  you  information  on 
the  subject. 

FlELD-BKET.— H.  C.  S.— The  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other  on  shallow  soils.  You  had  better  try  it  in- 
stead of  Turnips,  after  Swedes.  The  seed  can  be  easily  sown 
by  one  of  the  Suffolk  drills,  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  sand. 
Potter's  gOano  will  probably  suit  you. 

Food  FOR  Cows. — A  Tivi/side  Coiv  -  Fancier  -viiW  be  much  obliged 
to  a  "  Cow-fancier"  for  information  as  to  the  kind  of  Carrot  he 
uses,  and  whether  he  feeds  his  cows  on  hay  or  straw  besides. 

GuAN'o. — Cor. — Your  specimen  is  good  guano. 

GvpsuM. — S.  i?.  S.— Mix  itwith  farm-yard  manure;  spread, and 
plough  or  dig  it  in.  Salt  and  soot  may  be  more  beneficially 
applied  along  the  tops  of  the  drills,  just  as  the  Potatoes  are 
coming  through,  than  in  the  drills  along  with  the  sets. 

Liquid  MANunii, — J.  X. — You  may  have  a  roughly-made  filter, 
of  considerable  size,  filled  with  iragments  of  gypsum,  through 
which  the  runnings  of  the  stable  must  pass  before  reaching  the 
taok,  and  renew  the  gypsum  now  and  then  ;  this  is  Professor 
Liebig's  suggestion.  The  surest,  and  when  near  the  factory, 
the  cheapest  plan  is  to  pour  in  it,  say  every  week,  as  much 
sulphuric  acid  as  will  fix  the  ammonia  in  the  quantity  added 

each  week. Suhscrilter. —  Water  will  not  dissolve  all  the 

guano  i  a  portion,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  is  left  behind.  It  is 
a  better  plan  to  apply  it  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Booth.  (See 
Home  Corresyondence.) 

Manure.— J.  iiitZ^-e.— If  you  have  enough  good  manure  to  put 
on  your  land  at  the  rate  of  30  cubic  yards  per  acre,  you  do  not 
require  anything  else.  Tf  you  have  not  got  sufficient  for  this, 
you  had  better  mix  with  it  4  cwt.  of  guano  for  each  of  the 
acres  for  which,  at  the  above  rate,  you  have  no  manure,  and 
then  divide  tlie  compost  equally  over  the  land. 

Moss.' — B.  K.  SI.  S. — A  sufficient  application  of  lately-slaked 
lime  is  said  to  act  beneficially,  but  there  is  no  certain  remedy 
except  breaking  up  the  pasture,  cropping  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  laying  it  down  again. 

Soot.— i4non.— The  red  soot  you  allude  to  probably  differs  from 
the  black  in  being  ferruginous  ;  but  we  never  saw  it.  Id  what 
chimneys,  and  in  what  parts  of  them,  does  it  accumulate  '. 

Tbansplantinc— ^4  Render  informs  "  W.  S."  that  Beet  can  be 
transplanted  with  perfect  success,  if  watered  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  immediately  after  sowing. 

Urate. —  G.  S. — Peat  charcoal  would  fix  the  ammonia  of  the 
stable-runnings,  and  would  be  a  valuable  manure. 

Windmills. — A.  H. —Steam  will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  more  eco- 
nomical power  than  wind.  Windmills  were  at  one  time 
erected  in  considerable  numbers,  to  work  threshing-machines, 
in  the  Lothians ;  but  steam-engines  are  now  being  substituted 
for  them.  The  uncertainty  to  which  you  allude  renders  wind- 
mills unfit  for  Agricultural  purposes.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  your  experience  and  analyses  connected  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's processes. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mown  ay,  April  15.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


4     0       •!   10 


Set'ond  quality  Be; 


Lambs,  small 
—        large 
Piga 

Beasts,  2725;   Sheep  and  Lamb; 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  4s  2  to  49  6 
d".        shorn       -        -3040 

Beat  Long-woola  -  -  4  0  4  4 
do.        shorn      -         ■■    8    C      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3  8  3  JO 
do.        shorn       -        -    3    4      3    8 


trad 


...  .  ...  .89;  Pigs,  350. 

'e  have  to-day  a  very  short  supply,  tlie  time  of  yt-ar  considered,    and  the 
e  for  everything  is  improved.     The  town  is  very  clear  ot  meat ;  the  supply 


^Vch; 

r  everything  is  improved.     The  town  is  very  clear  of  meat ;  the  suppl' 
the  dead  markets  has  been  very  limited  of  late,  consequently  everythinj 


very  ready  sale.  The  best  Scots,  &c.,  readily  make  4s,  and  the 
best  Shott-horns  from  Norfolk  3s  Bd  perBlbs;  thope  from  Lincolnshire  make 
about  Bd  per  8  lbs  less.  The  trade  tor  Mutton  is  still  brisker  then  the  Beef,  at 
an  advance  of  fully  Gd  per  Bibs.  The  shorn  Sheep  are  getting  more  in  request 
every  week  as  the  weather  eets  warmer.  Lamb,  ako,  is  in  greater  demand, 
and  trade  for  it  is  brisk,  at  prices  above  quoted.  Veal  maintains  its  price,  but 
not  very  active.     Pork  is  rather  heavy,  hut  neat  Porkers  msintaia  their  price. 

Fridat,  April  ig. 

There  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  trado  to-day,  and  a  small  decline  in 
prices.  The  best  Scots  do  not  make  quite  -Is,  and  the  best  Norfolk  Short-horns 
n^rdly  3s  8d  ;  many  from  Lincolni-hite  make  very  little  over  3s  4d,  per  8  lbs. 
The  Mutton  trade  is  hardly  ho  Rood,  the  beat  Downs  only  making  4s  4d,  the 
best  Longwools,  Is  2d,  shorn  Downs  about  33  lOd,  and  shorn  Longwools  about 
39  8d,  per  8  lbs.  We  cannot  notice  any  alteration  in  Lamb,  Veal,  and  Pork, 
Monday's  trade  has  caused  many  to  be  sent  in  by  the  various  railroads^  which 
has  given  a  dulness  to  trade  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Beasts,  734;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7700;  Calves,  192;  Pigs,  363. 

41,  West  Smith  field. 


POTATOES.— SouTuwARK  Waterside,  April  15. 
The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the>veek  was  oppressively  hot,  and  it 
being  the  holiday  weelt,  a  further  depression  in  the  market  has  been  the  result; 
the  best  samples  went  olf  heavily,  and  our  last  quotations  have  not  been  main- 
tained. Since  our  last  Report  there  have  been  arrivdls  from  most  ot  the 
shipping  districts,  and  the  supply  may  be  considered  rather  liberal.  Some 
cargoes  of  Whites  from  Holland  are  selling  at  60s  per  ton.  The  weather 
towards  the  close  of  the  week  has  been  favourable  for  the  oonaumpilon,  and 
the  demand  a  little  better— noiwitliatanding,  the  annexed  prices  have  been 
barely  supported. 


York  Heds 

Perth 70  75 

Early  Devons      -        -         -  —  — 

Late  Devona         -        -        -  76  80 

Cornwall      -        -        -         -  —  BO 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites    -  60  70 

—  —  Kidneys  -  80  !IQ 


i  Essex  and  Sussex  Blues  7O3  to  753 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -       -  7S       80.' 

—  Blues  -        -  61)        65 

—  Whiles      -        -  65        60 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Bluea  —        70 
Prince  Kegeats 


I  Shai 


70 


76 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  April  18. 
Prime  [fpland  Hay    70s  to  7Cs  I  Clover        -    8!:m  to  loas  I  Straw        -    26s  to  838 
Inferior  -         -    60        66  1  .  | 

JoBN  GooFBR,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  M-A,rket,  April  is. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  TSa  to  78s  I  Superior  Clover  lOOs  to  105s  |  Straw  sas  to  333 
lolerlor  -        .60       06   1  inteiior        ,.86  02    | 

Joshua  Bakbh,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  April  19. 

Hay         .        -        -    623  to  63s  I  Clover         -    SOs  to  95s  |  Straw        -     26s  to  32s 
—  fine  -         -    65        76    I     —        fino     105      108   | 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  April  19. 
Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/  Os  to  101 10a  1  Sussex  Pockets      -        -    fl(  — a  to  6/  8h 

Choice  ditto      -         -  11     0 Choice  ditto      -        -    6  12  _ 

"Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      8    0        6  15       Parnham        -        -        -    9    9      10  10 
Choice  dl'to       .       -70     —^1 

Tatjbsdkh  !c  SBora,  Hop-Factors; 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Afeil  19. -The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  this  week  with  most  articles.  Hothouse  Grapes  are 
becoming  more  abundant,  and  are  in  consequence  getting 
cheaper.  Pine  Apples  of  g-ood  quality  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand ;  they  are  offered  at  the  same  prices  as  are  quoted  in  our 
last  report.  Apples  do  not  meet  with  a  ready  demand;  dessert 
varieties  are  a  little  reduced  in  price.  Little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  Pears  since  our  last  report.  Oranges, 
although  not  quite  so  plentiful,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Lemons  are  not  altered  in  price.  Chesnuts  are  getting  scarce,  as 
are  also  Spanish  Nuts.  During  this  fine  weather  Vegetables  im- 
prove rapidly,  and  are,  generally  s[ieaking,  becoming  lower  ia 
price.  Good  Broccoli  is  offered  at  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  bundle. 
Greens  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  are  a  little  advanced  in  price. 
Carrots  and  Turnips  continue  good  and  plentiiul.  Seakale  and 
Asparagus  are  veiy  abundant.  Freuch  Beans  are  becoming 
cheaper.  Rhubarb  is  very  plentiful.  Cucumbers  are  now  be- 
coming more  abundant,  and  they  arc  good  in  quality,  as  are  also 
Strawberries  ;  the  latter  are  somewhat  reduced  in  price.  Frame 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  lb.;  they  are  more 
plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Erica  rubra-calyx, 
Hovea  Celsii,  Nemophila  insignis,  Gnidla  pinilolia,  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  China,  Provence,  and  Moss  Roses. 

fRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  Cs  to  12j 
Grapes,   Portugal,  per  lb.2*  to  4» 

Hothouse  Grapi'S.  12»  to  aOa  per  lb- 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush.  Ss  to  25* 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  -it  to  12} 
Pears,  per  half-sieve,  is  to  12j 
Or<ini;es,  per  di)^en.  Od  to  2« 

—  per  ion,  5s  to  I'lt 
Lemons,  per  doz.  la  lo  2s 

—       per  100,  Clio  1G« 

Rhubarb,  perhundle,6rf  t( 
Bt  occoll,  per  bundle.firf  to  1#  fiJ 
Red  Cabbages  per  doz.  2*  to  8* 
Sorrel,  i)ii  to  lap-hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100.  23  to  5» 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  !)rf  to  laGd 
French  Beans,  1*   to  2s    par  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  Sd  to  6d  per  lb, 
Greens,  per  doz.  2*  CJ  to  4)  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  tun,   60»to90» 

—  pei 


buBhel,lJ  6tl  to3« 
—         Kidney,  p. bush.,2<  6dlO  3f 
Frame  Potatoes,  2s  to  Bs  per  lb. 
riirnlpa,per  doz  hunche.s,  1»  Gil  to  2s 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  6d  to  9d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la  Gd 
HorBf  Radish. perbundle,  1,  to6« 
Radishes,  spring,   DdtolsOd  per  dozen 

hands 
Cirrotg,  p.  doz- bun.,  2s  6d  to  5a 
Ccumhers.   6d  lo  gj  Gd  each 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6f  tn7« 
•iweet  Almonds,  per  Ih.,  'JstSJ  to  8j 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  buahej,  1  it 

—  Hra7.ll.  I6i 

—  Hazel,  2a  to  is 

—  Barceliina,  20s  to  Sir 

—  Cob,  Ml 
Walnurs,  perbusbel,  shelled,  16j  to  2Qt 
Chesnuis,  per  peck,  3j  lo  !is 

1  Strawberries,  O'rf  to  la.  p  tjz. 
VEGETABLES. 

plnach,  per  sieve,  li  t    la  fid    fl 
.eel[B,per  doz-  btin.,  Od  to  1» 
Garlic,  perlb.   6d  togd 
Onions,  -2d  to  id    p.  beh., 

—  Large,  per  btishel,  la  Gd  to  3« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  \a6d  to  4* 

—  picliling,p.hf.-sv.,2i  tois 
Shallot!.,  per  Ih.,  adtoBd 

!?,  p.Bcoro,    1«  to    2a  G2 
Celery,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  2a 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9(/ to  1«  3(t 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Bd 
Watercress,  per  doz.  sm.  bun.  6d  to  9d 
Parsley, per  ht.-sv.,  l*to  2* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.  3d  to  4(1 
Endive,  per  score,  ia  to  2s 
Green  Mint,  2d  10  id  per  bunch 
Marjoram,    p.  bun-  id  '«    IXd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  SdtoSd 
Salsafy,  per  bundle,  Is  tols  3d 
Scorzouera,  per  bundle,  Itto  1j  3d 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    64 

Clover,  Red,  English 


SEEDS 

5f)S  to  54s 


Whi 


Foreign 


6-4 


1,  Knglish 

—  —  Foreign  -  84  1 S5 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  IB 
Hempseed  .  per  last  34  3G 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  -^  ~ 

—  Baltic       -        .        .  _  — 

—  CakesiEng-perlooO  lOiSs  lOZ  10 


April  19. 

LinseedCakes.Foreign.p.tonfi/  toynOa 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.        69      6 

—  Superiine    „         -      S         8 

—  Brown  „  .  14  10 
Rapeseed,  English.perlast  24f  231 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     3  5 

—  Foreign  -  .  .  3  g 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  _ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).  I 
^ KiNGspoRD  AND  Las. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  April  19. 
TnERB  has  been  rather  more  doing  in  our  English  Wool  Market  during  the 
last  few  days;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  Manufac- 
turers who  are  in  Town  attending  the  Colonial  Wool  Sales.  Prices  are  sta- 
tionary, but  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most  to  effect  sales,  though  ac 
a  shade  lower  price.  The  Colonial  Wools  ate  selling  briskly,  at  prices  fally 
as  high  as  the  last. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers         Is  Id  to  la  2d      Southdown  Hoggitta  la  1    to  la  M 

Do.  Hoggitta       11  1      3j      Kent  Fleeces  12  13 

Southdown  Fleeces  1    0^      1     2    I  .Tames  Pbbbin,  Wool  Broker. 


MARK  I,ANE,  FitiDAY,  April  19.  — We  have  no  fresh  arrivals 
of  English  Wheat  offering  on  Market  this  morning,  but  its  value 
may  be  considered  quite  equal  to  our  quotations  of  Monday;  in 
free  Foreign  there  has  been  an  increased  business  doing,  both  on 
Wednesday  and  to-day,  particularly  in  low  qualities  to  country 
buyers,  and  late  prices  are  fully  supported— the  fact  of  so  small  a 
quantity  entered  at  the  i6a-.  duty  having  given  confidence  both  to 
buyers  and  sellers.— Barley  is  a  very  dull  sale,  and  barely  supports 
its  late  value  ;  several  cargoes  are  being  landed,  the  want  of 
demand  rendering  them  almost  unsaleable. — in  Beans  and  Peas 
we  observe  no  alteration.— Tbe  supply  of  Oats  is  good,  and  they 
meet  a  fair  sale,  at  quite  as  good  terms. 


BRITISH,  PER  IMPKRIALQUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk          ,        .     White  4C  66 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  fiO  57 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vovkshire        .        ,     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch       .        .        Feed  SO  23 

liish Feed  13  23 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     28s  to33s  Chevalier  3i;  SO 

Malt,  pale,  ship              ' G8  62 

Hertford  and  Essex             60  e3 

Bye 33  34 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and   now  22  to  29             Tick  22  31 
Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     23  to  3C          Winds. 


Feed 
Potato 
Potato 
Grind. 


19  22 

21  25 

19  24 

24  30 


Peas,  White 


March      8      per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'AggregateAver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


30  to  33      .     Maple     27    29 
IMPEKIAI,  AVERAGES. 


Harrow  25  32 
Longpod —  — 
Grey      26    27 


1  Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

fiG*  Oc 

33j  Gd;'   19j  Ho 

S3*  9d 

31s  Od 

1      5^     3 

33    3 

20       1 

33     8 

SI    a 

j     66     6 

33     1 

21)      9 

34     1 

31    2 

31     2 

1     66     6 

32    7 

19      8 

33    a 

SI     3 

31     0 

I     55     6 

82  10 

£0       1 

33    S 

80  11 

ai    8 

55     1 

33     1 

20       1 

32    4 

31     2 

82    6 

'     65  11 

83     1 

20     0 

33     6 

31     1 

31     6 

17    0 

5     0 

6    0 

9     6 

10    fi 

10    6 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 


Irish      . 

Scotch 

ForeiKii 


Oats 

4550 
20260 


2100  I  10910 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.i  Bar],  j  Malt.iOats.  I  Rye,  I  . 

GngllBh  .  i0d2  Sks.    ~    Bils.      5178       4750      S423      4532        — 
Irish  .       .  I.      —        ,.  —  —  14      9307        — 

ForelKn  *  >i     5351      «      I  2653  U20U   |     —     I  3110  |     —     | 

KlNOSPORD    it 


>  Lav. 


PRINCIPAL 

Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  E40sperton  .        .         .    — 

Bleacliing  Powder, 28s  percwt.     .    — 

Brimstone,  200s  pei  ton  .        ,    — 

Bone-dust,  — H  and  I79  per  quarter    45 

_    Half-Inch,  16s  ditte      .        .    43 

_    Calcined, 6s  percwt  ,     — 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  74a  per  cwt    S4 

—  of  Lime, Is  to  lfi6d  percwt    — 

—  of  Soda,  303  to — s  per  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves,  — a  to  — 9  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano,  S.  American,  210s  per  ton, 

M'iih  charges  extra  .    — 

— .      African,  IGOs  to  I8O3  p.  ton, 

with  charges  extra  .     — 

—  Potter's,  aiOs  per  too         .    65 

—  Potter's  Liquid,  I83  p.  doz.     — 
Gypsum  (Sulphate   of   Limel,  — ■ 

lo3.Ssper  ton      .  .  80  to  84 

Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 

in  Pots,  163  per  doz.  .  .  .  — 
_  Farmers'  Compound, 

12s  per  cwt.  ....    — 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s  percwt.    70 

—  Lime,  — s  to  69  .  .  70 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  15s  6d  to  IGs  per 

cwt.,  duty  paid     .         ...     80 
Phoaphateof  Lime,  Ca  6d  p.  cwt.    .     Go 

—  —   Super,  75  to  8s  p.  cwt.     65   1 
Expenses  of  ehipplng  about  5s  to  73 


MANURES. 

Weightper  bush.,  about  lbs 
Phosphate    of   Ammonia,    in  fine 

powder,  24s  percwt.  .  65 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

2s  3d  per  lb   .        .        .  — 

Rape  Cake,  lO'is  to  —a  per  ton       .  — 

—  Dust,  110s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Sal  Ammoniac,  5ij»  per  cwt-  .  — . 
Salt,  Agricultural,  329  pet  ton        ,  80 

—            clean,  86s  per  ton    .  80 

—  Hide,  SO5  per  ton  .  .  84 
Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  2Ga 

6d  per  cwt.,  duty  paid  SO  to  34 

Silicate  of  Potash. in  powd',66fl  p.cwt. — 

Soap  Ashes,  — a  per  ton           .        .  — 

Soda  Ash,  I63  to  ~s  per  ton            .  65 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,    — s  to  360s 

per  ton          .        .        .  70 

~    of  Copper, 38sto40sp.<:wt.  — . 

—  ofMagneaia  (impure)    9s 


percivt. 


.     65 


—  of  Magnesia(pureciyat-) 

lis  p.  Cwt.  .     ot 

—  of  Potash,  16s  per  cwt.    — 

—  of  Soda,  6b  per  cwt.  .  — 
Sulphur,  14s  per  cwt.  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l3d  per  lb.  — 

—  Country  made,  Ijdperlb.  — 
Whitney's  Composiiion  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  2^s  and  40s  per  doz.    — 
;r  tODj  according  to  quantity. 

Mark  FoTHEJumj. 
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BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
the  Horticul^u^al  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOH.ER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  in  stating:  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  Che  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
enswer  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses.  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Vleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had, 
detailing  the  prices.  &c. 

IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM   AND   HALLEN,  Winsley-stkeet,    Ox- 
ford-stueet,  London. 


GARDEN  ROLLERS,  18  inches  long,  345.;  20,4is.;  22,  5(Js. 
24   60S.;   26,  75s.;  28,  84s.;  30,  105s. 


GARDEN  SYRINGES.  Qs.  6d.  each. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,  ISinches  square, 
3s.  6d. :  20  inches,  4s.  firf. ;  22  inches,  5s.  6d.  each. 

CAST-IRON  FLO  WER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of  the  ground, 
7s.;  4  ft.  6,  9s. ;  5  ft.,  Us.  ;  6  ft.,  15s.;  7ft.,  20s.  per  dozen. 

Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety,  and  every  description  of  article  used 
in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING,  at  9s.  6d.  per 
bundle  of  150  to  l6o  yards  each.  Uprights  for  ditto,  Sd.  each. 
The  Improved  continued,  and  every  other  kind  of  Fencing. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-stands, 
Kose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made  upon  the 
most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and  wood  com- 
bined, which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  very  Inw  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses,  Conser- 
vatories, and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public,  or  Private  Build- 
ings, &c.,  with  CoTTAji's  Patent,  or  Rocers's  Boilehs-  After 
15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500  Appa- 
ratus for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various  im- 
provements which  they  have  made  during  that  lime,  C.  and  H. 
can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Apparatus 
upon  the  most  extensive  scale.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  fix  their  own  Apparatus,  they  have  afiixed  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices :  — 

Cottam's  Patent  Boiler,  24  inch  .         .  ^7     os.  Od. 

(Larger  si^es  in  proportion.) 
Rogers's  Boiler,  small  size     ,         .         .         .     3  15     0 
Do.         do.      large  size    .        ■        .        .4100 
Hot-water  Pipe,  Doors,   Frames,   and  Feeding  Apparatus  for 

Boilers,  &c. 
Rendle's  Tank  System  on  an  improved  simple  plan. 

Show-rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Winsley-street, 
where  estimates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

OTTAM    AND  HALLEN,  Agricultural  Imple- 
31ENT  Makers,  &c..  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- street,  London. 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS,  of  the  best  construction, 
made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  containing  the  double  Cylinder, 
and  all  the  latest  improvements,  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  HAY-RICK  stands  2  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  Qd. 
each,  new  patterns.    Pigtrouehs  at  very  low  prices. 

IRON  HURDLES  AND  FIELD  GATES,  of  all  sizes,  at  exceed- 
iogly  low  prices. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Weighing  Machines, 
Improved  Prize  Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Turnip-cutters,  Chaff, 
catting  Machinea,  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machines,  Oil- 
cake Breakers,  and  every  deacripllon  of  Implements  used  in 
Agriculture. 

Show  R-mms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

npHE  CONICAL  HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  invented 

J-  4)y  J.  RooKfts,  Esq..  may  be  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
8HEWEN,  Ironmongfrr,  &:c.,  Scvenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  8i(BV/KN  having  had  every  opportunity  aflTordcd  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  t'>  bring  thi'i  apparatus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
Offer  it  at  momt  cfHclcnt  and  economical;  It  may  be  heen  at 
hei!«irB.Chanfllcr  &  SoDK'NorHery.Vauxhall;  McsBrH.  Loddlges', 
Hackney;  MeswH,  Hendcr«on'H,  Pinc-apple-place ;  Messrs 
Vtitch  fk  Son's,  Exeter;  Mr.  Pontey'»,  Plymouth;  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society's  Gardcnx,  Refe'cnt'K  Park  ;  end  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Hortlcultarfil  Society  ol  London.  ConHidcrable  improvc- 
inenu  have  been  effected  since  laftt  ot-ason,  particulars  of  which 
are  In  conmc  of  preparation. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT  WATKR  APi-AKATUH,   GREEN- 

S«.    ^  HOUSES,  ftc. 

T.  THOMAS  TJAKKR,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 

ul\::^^^I^^^fi^^'  ^^  ''•■'"^^  «^^=^'"*r  ■'^tock.  and  rendered 
R»bb,t.proof  WIRE. WORK  In  Tr«lncrB,  Archcw  for  Waik«, 
•S'ul^S'.rwMrx^.-^**,"""'  Pheafl«ntrie«,  &c.  HORTICUL- 
ii-KAi,  iii;iLIJ/NG.H,  Grccnand  Ilothoiiftcs,  Con-^ervatorlcH,  Ac. 

ind^'!?n.  r^*",''  7"T'-^^'^'*'''^  APPARATUS,  on  Improved 
■no  C':onomlrjil  prlnciplen. 

m^^lSr*  w"  ?'i"  '[.""'^  "'  f-'f'a^^'-y,  and  Drawiogaona  Etjtl- 
iMtCT  fret.    Work  for  the  Tra/Ic  im  usual. 

Ward's  CaicB,  or  Domcutlc  Orccnhouacw, 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-Btreet, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having-  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  tlie  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  he  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
wilt  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  RbndliSj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persona  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

OT-WATER     APPARATUS     FOR.      HEATING 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice.rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  oil 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works.an  extremelycomplete  and 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  lea.uired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactorv. 


MANURES. 

BOAST  AND  Co.'s  PATENT  INORGANIC 
MANURES.  These  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  all  others  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent 
agriculturists  that  each  plant  requires  a  distinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  that  tliese  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  all  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  others,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  maybe  obtained;  or  will 
he  forwarded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  Bow, 
Middlesex. 

*;f*  By  the  use  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  ^c.  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil ;  whilst  all  the  (ither  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  superior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  of  first  quality,  and  in  any 
quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Guano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.— Apply  to  H.  Rounthwaite  and 
Co.,  6,  Cable-street,  St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool, 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AMD  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7,  Lime-street,  April  19,  I8U. 

UANO     ON     SALE     BY     THE    IMPORTERS, 

JOHN  BOYD  &  Co., 
Wellington  Chambers,  London-bridge,  Borough. 

TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

OUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
^  ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  15s.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         I2i-.    „ 

,,  Magnesia  Qs.      ,, 

,,  Ammonia  is.  per  lb. 

*»*  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Warner,  28,  Cornhill,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  71b.  packets,  price  Is. 

THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend  the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

EuwAan  Puasurt,  Secretary,  -10,  New  Bridge  Street. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  LrQUID~FERTILISE~R.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Secdw,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruit«  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  fond  supplied  to  the  plants  producing' them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  scries  ol"  trials  on  various  soils  hab 
shown,  may  he  Hccured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallktt's  Conckn- 
TitATKD  Liftuijj  FiiRTiLiHun,  wlilch  contalns  nil  the  essential 
iiigrahents  of  the  bv:«t  foreign  Guano,  with  otIiorH  equally  bo, 
hut  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  Hai.lktt'h,  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  JJluckfrlarb;  Messrs. 
Win.stani,ky'h,  Chemi«t8,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  WAriNiuia,  28, 
Cornhill  ;  McBHrii.  Hukht  and  M'Mui.MiN'H,  0,  Leadenhall- 
Ktrt-ct  ;  N.  and  M,  Godwin'^  41,  l.udgate-Htreet ;  and  every 
rcHpf;ctablc  Chcriil«t'H  und  .Secdnmun'H,  with  directlonH,  In  btonc 
fjuartM,  (it  J*,  (ill.  each,  and  In  bottle«,  hix  limcH  the  aizu,  at 
7h.  Gd.  The  quHrt  rcqiilrtH  32  kuWouh  of  water  to  reduce  It  for 
UHC,  for  watering  iolln  and  growing  bulhu  in. 


GLASS  SUPERSEDED  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  by 

W/^HITNEY'S       CHEMICAL       TRANSPARENT 

'*  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c., impervious  to  rain  or  moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it. 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners  will,  by  using  this  com- 
position, have  the  only  effectual  protection  for  their  Fruit-trees 
during  the  blooming  season;  it  is  a  certain  defence  from  frost, 
sleet,  wind,  end  blight;  its  transparency  admits  the  general 
beams  of  the  sun,  with  abundance  of  light,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  expand  with  increased  luxuriance,  the  fruit  to  set  and 
swell  more  freely,  much  earlier,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent 
may  he  warranted.  The  covering  not  to  be  moved  by  day 
(except  to  thin  the  Fruit,  which  will  be  necessary),  till  the  month 
of  June.  It  IS  recommended  that  the  Calico  be  prepared  early, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  using. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions  for  use,  pints,  2s.  6d.,  quarts, 
4s.  6d.  each.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  coat  four  Frames  twice 
over,  each  Frame  to  be  5ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  or  thereabouts.  Prepared 
by  George  Wiiitnkv,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury.  Seedsmen, 
Florists,  and  Merchants  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bait-ey,  Chemist, 

North-street,    Wolverhampton.      Appointed   Agents : Messrs. 

Butler  and  Mtjcklev,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sample  of  pre- 
pared   calico    may  be    seeo ;    Mr.    Watkinson,  Market-place, 
Manchester;  Page  and  Son,  Southampton ;T.  and  C.Whallet 
Nurserymen,  Liverpool. 
Agents  wanted  for  London  and  the  country. 

THE  NEW  CHEMICAL  MANURE" 

HUMPHREYS'S  FARMERS'  COMPOUND, 
stronger  than  Guano,  and  withuut  Us  caustic  rankness. 
Samples  on  view  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.  On  Sale 
with  the  following  Agents  : — Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  by  appoint- 
ment Seedsmen  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

corner  of  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly;  Cottam  and  Hallew, 
Agricultural  Repository,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street;  BirRCH- 
FiKLD,  Smithfield ;  Batt  and  Rutlrv,  4.\2,  Strand;  Clark, 
Bishopsgate-streetj  Charlwooo,  Tavi^tock-row,  Covent  Gar- 
den; Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Butleh, 
Covent  Garden  ;  FoTni-:RGiLL,40,  Upper  Thames-street ;  Hurst 
and  McMui.i.EN,  Leadenhall-street;  Lockhaht,  Cheapside; 
William  and  John  Noble,  Fleet-street;  W.  J.  Nutting, 
Cheapside;  Wedlake,  Fenchurch-street;  Samuel  Howard, 
33,  Mark-lane;  Whitb,  Phrenix  Wharf,  Elackfriars;  Allen, 
Shrev/sburv;  Coperman  and  Co.,  Wells,  Norfolk;  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  T.  S.  Kino,  Rochester;  W.  F.  Moles- 
worth,  Banbury;  W.  Maddock.  Tunbridge  Wells;  W.  E. 
RfiNDLK,  Plymouth:  Thomson  and  Co.,  Macduff,  near  Banff; 
Thojias  Watkinson.  Market  place,  Manchester.  Price  12j,  per 
cwt.— Davy,  Mackmurdo.  and  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 

100,  Upper  Thames  street,  London.  

IMP0RTANTT6~AGRICULTURISTS  and  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  by  Ma.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The 
course  will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Capital,  500,000/.,  in  stock  of  25/.— Deposit,  5  per  cent. 
Patrons.— Tlie  Riglit  Hon,  Lord  Beaumont. 

The  Rifcht  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
Sir  William  M.  Milner,  Bart. 
Edward  Stiilingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Provisional  Committee. 


J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq,,  g, 
Gray's-inn-square,  London. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston. 

Mr.  Edwin  Green,  Havercroft, 
Barns  ley. 

James  Hall,  Esq.,  Scorborough, 
Beverley. 

James  Hammerton,  Esq,,  Helli- 
field  Peel,  Skipton. 

J.  Mildred  Hustler.Esq., Brad- 
ford. 

R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.,  Easby 
Abbey,  Richmond. 

James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston), 
13,  Queen-sq.,  Westminster. 

Mr.  William  Tuke,  Bradford. 


Mr.   James   Andrew,   Kirkham 

Cottage,  Wakefield. 
Mr.    Caleb    Angus,     Neswick, 

Drifiield. 
J.   Barkenridge,  Esq.,  Bretton, 

Wakefield. 
Thomas    Bradley,    Esq.,  Rich- 
mond. 
Christopher  Bi-adley,Esq.,  Rich- 
mond. 
Henry  Briggs,  Esq.,   Overton, 

Wakefield. 
Mr.  George  Baker,  Roundhay- 

road,  Leeds. 
Joseph    Dent,    Esq.,   Ribstone- 

park,  Wetherby, 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Bankers, — The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company. 

Standing  Counsel. — H.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  Lincoln's-imi. 

Draining  Engineer.— James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston.) 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  York. 

Secretary.- John  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  Wakefield. 

This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  by  means  of  its  collectivecapltal,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  THOROUGH  DRAINING  OF  LAND;  and  of 
executing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  required 
for  this  purpose  on  the  most  economical  and  effective  principles 
— repayment  of  the  money  advanced  to  be  made,  with  interest, 
by  such  equitable  hall-yearly  instalments  as  in  the  several  cases 
maybe  determined. 

Among  the  various  objects  to  which  of  late  years  collective 
capital  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  applied,  it  is  notalittle 
surprising  that  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  offers  the  most  cer- 
tain and  profitable  return,  with  the  soundest  security,  should 
have  hitherto  been  almost  disregarded.  The  time,  however,  has 
arrived,  when  an  urgent  desire  for  Agricultural  improvement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dearth  of  safe  and  profitable  investment  for 
superabundant  capital  on  the  other,  renders  such  an  Association 
highly  desirable  to  both  the  landed  aud  monied  interest,  whilst 
to  the  community  generally  an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
will  tie  secured  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  labour  and  food. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,  held  in  York,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843,  aresolution 
was  passed,  approving  generally  of  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
and  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club  held 
on  the  5th  January,  1841,  a  resolution  approving  of  the  principle 
and  objects  of  the  Association,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Liverpool,  in  July,  1841,  Lord  Stanley  remarked — that  "there 
was  no  bank  in  the  whole  country — no  commercial  speculation — 
no  investment  ho  safe,  so  sure  and  profitable,  as  that  in  which 
even  borowcd  capital  may  be  engaged,  by  investing  it  under  the 
ground  of  your  own  soil."  And  in  reference  to  this  Association, 
his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  say.s  :— "  I  am  fully 
satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  such  an  Association  is  capable  of 
conferring  on  the  country,  if  confined  to  its  legitimate  object — 
the  lending  of  capital  on  the  security  of  an  investment  In  drain- 
ing; and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  many  landed  proprietors 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  institution 
lending  money  on  land,  repayable  by  instalments—a  condition 
on  wlilch  few  private  parties  arc  willing  to  lend. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  important  objects  of  the  Association,  and 
the  ^jcrfect  security  with  which  its  operations  can  be  conducted, 
at  a  compurativciy  trilling  expense  (no  large  e.xpcndlturo  for  pre- 
vious outfit  being  required},  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  return  for  the  capital  embarked  will  be  such  as  tu  iuRuro  the 
support  of  prudent  and  permanent  InveBlors,  thereby  divesting 
It  of  that  Hpeculativc  character  which  ban  atlgmutlHcd  ho  niuny 
modern  projects,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  avoid. 

Application  for  prospcctuscfl,  and  further  i)nrticularH  to  he 
addrchHud  to  the  SollcitorH,  McHsrs.  Bi-ANciiAan,  RtciiAansoN, 
and  Gktcm,  Yolk;  or  tu  J.  H.  CuAxiNOCu,  Euii,,  tUo  Secretary, 
Wakefield. 
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BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining:  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  nf 
material  and  workmanship  ;  iu  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  and  H. 
can  safely  recommend  it  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospect"" 
can  be  forw;ir(led,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  anu 
prices,  to  130,  Fleet-street.  '" 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  efifcctual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  tliat  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
■which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  ol  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Onlyat  MmcALFii's  SoIeEstablishmeat,  l30B,Oxtord- 
Btreet,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 

BEE-HIVES.— GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON 
beg  to  inform  their  Apiarian  friends  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  season  a  large  supply  of  "  Nutt's  Patent  Bee-hives" 
<for  the  sale  of  which  they  are  the  only  authorised  agents),  in 
■which  are  embodied  all  the  recent  improvements.  Ttieir  selec- 
tion now  comprehends  most  varieties  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  incluriing  the  *'  Single  Box  Hive,"  the  "  Ladies*  Ob- 
servatory Hive,"  the  "  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  with  glasses, 
&c.,  from  either  of  which  tlie  produce  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
of  the  gathering  season,  without  destroying  the  Bees. 

G.  N.  &  Son  have  also  Glass  Hives,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Bee  management,  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  draw- 
ings, may  be  obtained.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  have  postage 
stamps  inclosed.— Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES.  Fifth  Edition,  now  Published. 


BULB  CUCUMBER-GLASSES,  for  Watering  by 
Evaporation  during  the  growth  of  the  Fruit,25.  6d.  to3s.erf. 
each;  GRAPE-GLASSES,  with  holes,  Is.  gd  to  2s.  6d.  each; 
BEE-GLASSES.  I.T.  to  2*.  6d.  each.  Cylindrical  CUCUMBER- 
TUBES,  from  6d.  to  4s.  each;  PROPAGATING  -  GLASSES, 
Green,  Is.  per  lb. ;  white,  \s.  2d.  per  lb. ;  or  2s.  Gd.  to  2is.  per 
dozen;  FISH-BOWLS,  from  \s.  6d.  each;  ditto,  with  hole  in  the 
bottom  for  Fountains,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  at  Apslky  Pki.latt's  Fal- 
con Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars.  Orders  Irom  the 
country,  accompanied  with  a  Post-office  order,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention, 

NEW  GARDEN  NET,  l^d.  per  yard,  second-hand 
do..  3d.  per  yard,  quite  perfect;  Garden  Net,  ij  inch  mesh, 
warranted  to  protect  the  blossom,  2id.  per  yard ;  a  fibrous  Hemp 
Net,  New  Hemp  Net,  36  meshes  to  an  inch,  7iri,  per  yard; 
Worsted  and  Woollen  Nets,  Net  to  fence  out  Hares  and  Rabbits, 
2d,  per  yard,  tarred  ;  Tarpauling  Frame  Pit  and  Greenliouse 
Covers,  is.  per  square  yard  ;  Long  Hare  and  Rabbit  Nets  on 
Cords,  50,  80,  and  ]00  yards  long.  Upwards  of  1000  London 
Policemen's  Capes,  2s.  and  2s.  fid.  each,  for  Labourers,  Gardeners, 
anil  Farm-servants.    Flags,  Banners,  &c. 

TO  FARMERS.— Sheep  Net  neariy  4  (eethigh,  4hd.  peryard,  of 
strong  cord;  Rick  Cloths  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of 
Tar  and  boiled  Oil,  which  never  mildew  or  are  touched  by  ver- 
min, as  follows:— for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  feet  by  30  feet,  5/.;  40 
tons,  36  feet  by  30  feet,  6/.  lOs. ;  50  tons,  36  feet  by  36  feet,  "/.  lOs. 
complete  with  side-lines.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited 
for  these  Rick-clotiis,  to  prevent  disappointment.  Dressed 
Wagon  and  Hay  Cart  Cloths.  Expanding  Tents  (the  only  maker) 
for  Lawns,  &c.,  36  feet  round,  6  feet  liigh  in  the  lowest  part,  5^  ; 
42  feet  round,  61.  los. ;  24  (eet  round,  4f,  put  up  or  down  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  require  no  side-lines.  Fishing-Nets  of  all 
kinds.  Nets  to  cover  in  Pheasants,  Poultry,  &c,,  2d.  per  yard. 
Nets  made  to  order.  Robkrt  Richardson,  Net,  Tent,  and 
Rick  Cloth  Maker,  21,  Tonbride-place,  New-road,  comer  of 
Judd-street,  London. 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  WATCHES.— A.  B.  Savory 
and  Sons,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank,  request  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  their  stock  of 
London-made  PATENT  LEVER  WATCHES,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  themselvep,  in  their  own  house.  In  silver  cases, 
with  the  detached  escapement  and  jewelled,  the  prices  are  fonr 
and  a  half  guineas,  six,  and  eight  guineas  each  ;  or  in  gold  cases, 
10,  12,  14,  and  16  guineas  each.  The  very  large  stock  offered  for 
selection  includes  every  description,  enabling  a  customer  to 
select  that  which  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  his  own  use. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS,  &c. 

There  has  been  created  within  the  last  ten  years  a  Productivb  Property  im  Railwavs  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  per  Annum.  This  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
bas  been  produced  by  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  Capabilties,  .and 
is  a  boon  to  the  whole  travelling  Population. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  which  the 
"Want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  purposes  so  constantly  produce;  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  those  most  capable  of  judging,  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  wit!'  which  they  are  identif'-.'.  "  ?~  i-ct  found  no  organ  in  which  they  can  be  fairly  discussed  and  satis- 

factorily sd-ust^d.    The  ivaii  JiJ  -  »iM)rDHffIc  has  he    -i --^ — -i'  .j  supply  this  deficiency,  by  the  establishmknt  op  an  authentj.c 

AMJ     inlPAK-HAL.     MtUlfj.'i     ui^  ICOMilUNlCATItfN    BKTWBEN     ALL   THE     MEMUBRa    OP     THE     GREAT    RAILWAY     COMMONITY^;      haVlHg 

especially  in  view  the  free  communication  of  useful  information,  the  promotion  of  the  common  interests  and  the  general  circulation 
of  sound  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  Railway  property. 

The  Conductors  of  the  llailtoai)  Clironirlc  are  men  of  practical  experience,  who  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  earliest 
information,  and  who  will  use  their  anxious  endeavours  to  advance,  in  every  way,  the  great  interests  of  Railway  property,  avoiding 
all  indulgence  of  personal  feeling,  the  expression  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests; — they  desire,  in 
short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and  principles. 

The  Jlatlloap  IftiironUlE  will  contain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects .—^ 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RAILWAYS  NOW 
IN  USE. 

POSITION,  PROGRESS,  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EXECUriON. 

PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

THE  TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OF  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 
DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 

■WEEKLY  REPORTS  ON  THE  MONEY  AND  SHARE 
MARKETS. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OR  MUNICIPAL  BODIES,  SO  FAR 
AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  RAILWAY 
PROPERTY. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING    WORjiS    OF    MERIT    ON    RAILWAYS  AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
ENGINEERING      IMPROVEMENTS     ON      RAILWAYS      AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
MECHANICAL    INVENTIONS    RELATING    TO    RAILWAYS 

AT  HOME    AND    ABROAD,    ILLUSTRATED,    WHEN    RE- 
QUISITE, BY  WOOD-CUTS. 
LOCOMOTIVE    IMPROVEMENTS     AND    INVENTIONS     AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
REPORTS  OF   THE    SCIENTIFIC    SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 

ANY     SUBJECTS     AFFECTING      RAILWAYS    ARE     DIS- 

CUSSED. 
RAILWAY  LITERATURE. 
RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


To  eludicate  which,  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  will  be  given,  when  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  the  KantDai)  tffljronltlc  the  earliest  information  concerning  the 
FRE^■c^  Railways  {the  figures  being  in  English  money),  in  which  so  raucli  British  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Railways 
on  the  Continent  which  are  in  progress  or  in  prospect.  Intelligence  will  leave  Paris  every  week  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
Sadtoap  ytiironicle,  which  will  thus  contain  the  transactions  in  the  Paris  Railway  Stocks,  and  receipts  of  the  various  lines  up  to 
the  latest  hour,  and  furnish  the  earliest  notice  of  whatever  may  affect  the  British  holder. 

Weekly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Markets  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investments. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  ivatlttiai)  (ClironfclE  Is  to  consist  in  a  series  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways— in 
which  the  Past  History,  Present  Condition^  and  Future  Prospects  of  every  Railway  will  be  concisely  developed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  late  years  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  the  leisure  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  each  individual  Railway,  so 
as  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  prospective  profit  of  these  investments.  This  information  will  be  given  in  the 
successive  Numbers  of  the  SaflttiaR  Cftrflnicle.  For  those  who  are  now  becoming  subscribers  for  the  first  time  to  a  Railway  Paper, 
this  feature  is  impoitant,  as  it  will  enable  them  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Capitalists,  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Stock-brokers,  Insurance  Companies,  and  all  who  hold  Money  for  investment, 
the  Kailttaii  iCIironicIc  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  information  as  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  judicious  choice  for 
the  investment  of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

To  Engineers,  the  SaiHuap  Chronicle  will  afford  information  on  all  points  of  Practical  Engineering  that  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  to  tlie  perfection  of  that  Railway  communication  which  their  talents  have  placed  in  its  present 
admirable  condition,  and  which  it  remains  for  their  skill  to  render  more  available  to  the  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to  the 
Shareholder.  Through  this  channel  of  intercommunication  every  intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  general  welfare. 

Tu  Contractors,  Manufacturkrs,  Inventors,  and  Practical  Engineers  and  MEcnANics,  the  ilailtoai)  (fffironfclC  will 
afford  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  Influential  Part  of  the  Railway  Proprietary,  such  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Practical 
Works,  Mechanical  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Manufacture,  as  they  may  desire  to  introduce  into  Railway  employment ;  and 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  where  their  practical  assistance  can  be  required  either  on  lines  projected  or  in  execution. 
Thus  the  columns  of  the  fiailtoan  ytijroniclE  will  open  a  market  for  the  labour  of  the  Contractor,  the  inventions  of  the  Mechanist, 
and  the  commodities  of  the  Manafucturing  Engineer. 

Wiyt  laailluaj)   Ctjvonicic 

Will  be  published  EVERY  SATURDAY,  ia  time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

»^  Orders  received  bv  all  Newsmen. 

Office  for  Advertisements  and  CommunicaiicKi ,  14,  fVellington-sireet  North,  Slrandy  London, '' 


[Apr.  20. 
WORKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  UTILITY, 

PRIMED    FOE 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS, 

-pHE  TREASURY  Op"  HISTORY  ;  comprising  a 
„  ^V!"?-  '""■"'''"O'-y  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  prin- 
r„^„  liJ^^'°"„  '^^,'  ''^"''=  =  "■='■■  Ri^'-.  Progress,  and  present 
fnh.h  ,'  'I'e  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  tl.eir  respective 
Inhabitants,  thcir  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Maundbk.  Fcap.  8vo.,  los.j  bound,  12i. 

THE    BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY;  consisting  of 

Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Agi-s  and  Nations.  Jth  Edition,  with  a  Supple, 
ment.      By  Samuel  Maunder.      Fcap.  8vo.,  8s,  6ii.;  bound, 

10s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURYj 

a  New  and  Popular  Encyclopajdia  of  Science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  ;  including  all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  Subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  Bv  Samuel  Maunder. 
3d  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  10s.  j  bound,  12s. 

THE   TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and   Library 
of  Reference.  By.  Samuel  Maunder.    14th  Edition,  fcap   8vo 
8s.  6rf.:  bound,  IOj.  6rf.  '' 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF 

SOCIETY,  witii  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits,  By  Aywyo?.  "Man-- 
ners  make  the  man."  23d  Edition,  revised  (witti  Additions! 
by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6rf.,  gilt  edges. 

6. 
THE    PARENTS'    HANDBOOK;  or,    Guide  to   the 

Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations;  contain- 
ing Useful  and  Practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing 
out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  view 
to  particular  Occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Fcp.8vo.5s, 

7. 
PLAIN  DIRECTIONS   FOR   MAKING  WILLS   in 

conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  tbe  Act  7  Will.  4  and  I  Vict.,  c.  26.  To  which  is  added  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  cf  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  information,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Hudsov,  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with  Notes  of 
Cases  judicially  decided  under  the  above  Act.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Qd^ 

By  the  same  Author,  THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.  Third 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  bs. 

*»*  These  two  Works  may  be  had  in  I  Volume,  price  7s. 

8. 
THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of 
Diseases.  By  Antmonv  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S,,  &c« 
Post  8vo.,  los.  Qd. 

MEDICAL     NOTES    AND     REFLECTIONS.      By 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  E.Ktraordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  Prince. 
Albert.    2d  Edition,  8vo.  \Hs, 

10. 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bull, 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbuiy  Midwifery  Institution* 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  ?«. 
11. 
The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bt7LL,  FhysiciaiSr 
Accoucheur  to  the  FinsburyMidwifery  Institution.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s, 

12. 
A    DICTIONARY    OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 

By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo., 
3^ ;  and  Part  9,  45.  Gd. 

*4*  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 

A    DICTIONARY   OF    SCIENCE,   LITERATURE^ 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  andScientific 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge;  with  the 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terras  in  General  Use. 
Ediledby  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.SS.L.  &E.;  assisted  by  Joseph 
Cauvin,  Esq.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Gtittingen, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   8V0.,  Woodcuts,  3^. 

14. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MINES;  containinga  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Uke,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.A.S". 
Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.j 
Mulii.  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  8vo.,  1240  Engravings 
on  Wood,  505. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY;  com- 
prising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth  :  exhibiting  its 
Relation  to  tlie  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations. 
By  Hugh  Murray;  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement, 
containing  a  variety  of  Important  Information  brought  down 
to  December,  1843.  8vo.,  82  Maps,  lOOO  Woodcuts,  3^ 
16. 

A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.,  six  large  important  Maps,  4/. 

17. 
AN    ENCYCLOPyEDTA     OF     ARCHITECTURE  ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  8vo.,  upwards  of  looo  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by 
J.  S.  GwiLT.     21.  12s.  fid. 

13. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF  RURAL  SPORTS  ;  or, 

a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of     | 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field.  Sports 
and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.    By  Delaberh     ' 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.    Svo.,  nearly  60O  Woodcuts,  21.  10s. 
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lims,  t"  keep  off  -  -  - 
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Royal  Insiitaiion 
South  London  Floticul.  Soc.    - 
SprenRel  on  Manures 
Strawberries  at  WUIan  Hall    - 
,  remarks  on     -        -        - 
Swedes,  to  transplant 
Syrian  fruits  ... 
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HEARTSEASE  SOCIETY.— Under  the  Patronage 
of  Sir  J.  Skbright,  Bart. 

The  next  EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Societj-  is  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Wkdnesday,  15th of  May  next,  at  the  "Thatched 
House*'  Inn,  HammersmTth,  when  Prizes  will  be  given  on  the 
same  liberal  scale  as  heretofore.  It  is  requested  that  Exhibitors 
•will  have  their  Stands  painted  Green,  and  the  Committee  beg  to 
BOpgest  a  Pea  Green  as  being:  the  best. 

For  further  Particulars,  please  to  applytoMr.Mou.VTJOY,  Hon. 
Sec,  Nursery,  Ealing',  Middlesex. — April  22. 

UNBRIDGE   WELLS    HORTICULTURAL    SO- 

CIETY,1SJ4.— There  will  be  FOUR  EXHIBITIONS  during 
the  present  year,  viz.,  the  first  on  Friday,  May  the  24th;  the 
second  on  Friday,  June  28th;  the  third  on  Friday,  August  2d; 
the  fourth  on  Friday,  September  ISth. — Wji.  Maddock,  Hon.  Sec. 


T^/"ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
•  '  hill,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they  can  sup. 
ply  all  the  new  vaxieties  of  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Cal. 
ceolaria.  Geranium,  Dahlia,  &c,  &c.  now  out,  either  in  Collections 
or  by  the  single  plant. 

Plants  of  the  New  Black  Nemophylla,  9(f.  each.  Potter's  Liquid 
Guano,  in  quart  bottles,  Is.  Qd.  each.  Super.phosphate  of  Lime, 
in  71b.  packets,  at  is.  each.  Whitney's  Chemical  Transparent 
TVaterproof  Composition,  with  directions  for  use;  in  pints, 
2*.  6d.  each,  quarts,  4s.  6d.  each. 

For  their  Advertisements  of  new  and  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  see  their  lists  in  Harrison's  "Cabinet"  for 
April,  and  ihe  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Petunia  Punctata  is  now  ready  for  sending  out,  "Js.  6d.  each. 

NOW  SENDING    OUT, 

T>ETUNTA    PUNCTATA Althongh  the  orders   for 

-*-  this  excellent  Plant  have  been  roost  numerous,  a  few  strong 
healthy  Plants  remain  yet  unbespoke ;  7s.  6d.  each  plant,  postage 
free- W.  Miller,  Ramsgate. 


DAHLIAS.— SPARY'S  "Lady  An'trobus  "  and  "Aurantia." 
"C^  SPARY  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
-*-^  •  Florists  in  general,  that  he  has  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  the 
above  now  ready  for  tieliverj- — with  the  select  new  and  old 
Yarictics.— Hungerford,  April  26,  1844. 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 

T  HENCHMAN  begs  to  inform  cultivators  of  the 
*^  •  PANSY  that  he  is  now  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  six 
good  seedling  varieties,  for  2U.  the  jet.  Also  a  few  choice  kinds 
at  IM.  and  18*.  per  dozen.— Edmonton,   April  1844. 

NEW  HARDY   ANNUAL. 
VISCARIA  OCUr.ATA-DARK-EYED  VISCARIA. 

T^  A.VD  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
-L  •  MKV,  York,  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  Public 
the  above  new  and  beautiful  Annual,  which  is  figured  at  page  53, 
(No.  10),  of  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  1843.  The  blossoms 
are  of  a  bright  rojc-colnur.  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  chang- 
ing trj  a  i>alc  purple.  It  (lowers  very  abundantly  through  the 
greater  part  oUhe  nummer  and  autumn.  It  In  a  native  of  Algiers, 
and  may  be  ttown  cither  in  the  open  ground  in  Bpring,  or  raised 
in  potji  and  planted  oat. 

PackeiH,  '2.1.  O-y.  each,  will  bcftent,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Poat-oflBce 
order,  poftta;,'c  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 

PELARGONIUMS,   AURICULAS,    CARNATIONS, 

AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 
XT      GROOM,  CUpham   Ritte,  near  London  (removed 

•*•■*••  from    Walworth^,    by   Atpoint-MKNt    Fi,ofiiHT  to    Hkk 

Majkhtv,  U'Kn  t**  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 

that  In  conmrqrjcnce  of  the  fturrcenH  he  haH  had  in  the  cultivation 

rrl  the  alKjTc  Flowcri  at  bin  new  Garden  (where  he  requcHt^  an 

'ion  of  the  quality  of  his  plantB),  he  can  offer  them  at  very 

f4tc  priCM,     IJin  CaUlogue  of  PEI.AKGONIUMS,  AURI- 

1.4,  and  SKW  PLANTS,  JH  now  ready,  and  will  bo  forwarded 

lArtt  on  application.    The  Trade  Muppllcd. 


HP  ANSELL  has   parchaaed  the  DAHLIA   *' Puimo- 

rAt  ""'"  PKKrucTiON,"  colour  dark  purple,  nhown  at  Bcd- 
inrninHt-pXtmhcr.  m42,  which  tof.k  the flrnt  needling  prize;  and 
M  HHchln,  1M3,  (n  the  bent  ntand  of  12— the  only  placcH  where 
fci.own  lor  competition.  Price  of  plawU,  third  week  in  Muy, 
JO*.  M.  each.  " 

T.  A.  rtirr*u  that  the  Dahlias  previously  advertlHcd  by  him 
Mvinif  none  w»  badly  he  cann'.t  receive  any  further  orders  for 
xjwm  until  the  llm«  above  mentioned,— tIz.,  the  third  week  In 
•••7'*"t.'amdeD  NurMry,  Camdca  Town. 


FUCHSIA  DICKENS. 

J  INGRAM,  Nurseryman,  Southampton,  begs  to 
•  offer  the  above-named  unique  FUCHSIA  at  7s.  6d.  each, 
with  an  allowance  to  the  Trade  if  three  or  more  are  taken. 
Its  character  is  that  of  Formosa  elegans,  but  far  excels  it  in 
point  nf  size,  colour,  and  general  habit.  Should  it  not  turn  out 
as  described,  no  charge  shall  be  made. 
J.  IrtffiRAM.  P.  Above-Bar  Street 

PANSY,  '*  Lady  Alice  Peel." — In  every  respect 
one  of  the  best  Show-Flowers  of  the  present  year;  raised  by 
Youell&Co.  in  1843.  Blooms  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  tlie  Gmdrners'  Chrnnicle,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  under  '*  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  last  week's 
Paper,  page  248. 

Strong  plants  are  nnw  ready  for  sending  out,  post-free,  at 
3fi.  fid.  per  plant.  — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  25th. 

NEW  HOLLAND  SEEDS. 

He.  CORSTEN,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Centre-row, 
•  Hungerford  Market,  has  just  received  a  box  of  the  above 
Seeds,  with  Specimens,  in  collections  of  \i.  and  2/.  May  also  be 
had  of  H.  CoRSTEN,  Florist,  &c.,  19  A,  Davles-street,  Berkeley-sq. 

NEW   FUCHSIAS. 

JOHN  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Dalston,  begs  to 
announce  that  he  intends  sending  out,  the  second  week  in 
May,  the  following  fine  and  showy  Fuchsias,  good  plants  in  pots, 
at  the  prices  named,  viz. : — Albion,  5s.  ;  Coronet,  /s.  Qd. ; 
Expansa,  7^  ^d. ,  Coccinea  vera,  5s. ;  Decora,  "js.  6rf. ;  Gigantea, 
10s.  Sd.;  Hector,  5s.;  Incarnata,  5s.;  Modesta,  5s.  ;  Neptune, 
5s. ;  Reflexa,  5s. ;  Vesta,  10s.  6rf. — A  descriptive  list  may  be  had, 
on  application  at  the  Nursery,  Dalston,  or  at  his  shop,  Covent 
Garden.     Thp  price  of  the  collection.  3Z.  10s. —  April  27th. 

CHOICE  PANSIES.  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  &c. 
JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  remind  his  Friends  and  the 
*'  Public  that  he  can  still  supply  good  healthy  Plants  of  most 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  Pansies,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6;/.  each  ;  and 
fine  varieties,  by  name,  from  6s,  to  9s.  per  dozen  (if  left  to  J.  F.'s 
selection);  likewise  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Fuchsias,  from 
12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen  ;  and  good  showy  varieties,  from  6s.  to  9s. 
per  dozen;  good  sorts  of  Verbenas,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  and  new  va- 
rieties, 6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

J.  F.  likewise  begs  to  offer  his  "  Thunbergia  Fryerii."  which 
was  so  highly  recommended  by  the  writers  in  the  Gardeners' 
CAroniWe  last  season,  and  is  figured  in  the  "Florists'  Journal" 
for  December  last ;  good  plants,  2s.  6rf.  each,  with  trade  allow- 
ance wh^^n  three  or  more  are  taken.  Also  a  few  more  packets  of 
the  seed  can  be  supplied  at  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  each ;  and  a  limited 
portion  ol  choice  Pansy-seed,  at  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet.  Ajiy 
of  the  above  will  be  sent  post.free,  or  carefully  packed  in  small 
hampers  if  preferred. 

N,B. — Agent  for  Potter's  Guano  and  Humphreys's  Compound. 
— Clareudon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  London,  April  26ch. 

SLOUGH  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR, 
CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  DAHLIAS,  1814. 

THOMAS  BROWN  directs  attention  to  his  beautiful 
SEEDLINGS,    particulariy    that    unrivalled    light    flower, 

"  Lauy  St.  Maur,"  the  superiority  of  which  over  every  other 

of  its  class  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment.    Strong 

and  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May. 

AuRANTiA  (Spary's) — Orange  buff;  fine  form  and  petal. 
A  very  desirable  show  flower;  obtained  numerous 
prizes;  3ft 10s  6d 

Alexander  (Brown's) — Maroon  and  crimson  mottled; 
full  and  constant,  centre  well  up,  and  a  very  useful 
show  flower;  5  ft 76 

Delight  (Brown's)— Cream,  veined  and  tipped  with 
purple;  petal  of  fine  substance  and  high  centre;  very 
distinct  to  any  in  cultivation;  4  ft.  .         .        .         .76 

Desirable  (Brown's) — Shaded  bufl^,  quite  new  in  colour; 
a  good  show  flower ;  5  ft. 76 

Lady  St,  Maur  (Brown's) — White,  delicately  tipped 
with  violet  purple;  very  deep  and  full,  high  centre, 
forming  a  beautiful  outline;  the  petals  are  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge;  habit  of  Perpetual  Grand :  it  is 
decidedly  the  finest  light  flower  ever  ofTcred.  It 
attracted  great  admiration  at  Windsor,  and  was  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  flower  in  the 
Exhibition  :  4  to  5  ft 10     6 

NuTwiTi!  (Brown's)— Bright  crimson;  a  fine  open-cupped 
petal,  and  a  good  show  flower  ;  4  f t 76 

Raphael   (Brown's) — Dark  maroon,  beautifully  shaded, 
with  light  crimson  ;  superior  petal,  of  excellent  form  :  a 
very  novel  and  striking  variety,  and  will  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  any  stand  ;  4  tt.  10    6 

Rembrandt  (Brown's)— Dark  purple,  very  round  and 
double,  rising  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  constant  show 
flower.    It  was  very  successfully  exhibited;  3  to  4  ft.    .  10    6 

E.M.MA   NoKR    (Dowding's)- Blush  white,  good  general 

form  and  centre:  a  good  useful  show  flower;  4  it.         .  10     6 

Essex  Bride  (Turvillc's)— Delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent petal  and  form  ;  6  ft.       .        .        .        (710  discnunt)  10    6 

Lady  Antrobus  (Spary's) — White  and  lilac,  mottled; 
good  form,  constant,  and  very  useful  show  flower  ;  3  ft.  10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's) — Ruby  scarlet,  of  flrst-rate  pro- 
pcrtiea  ;  extra  show  flower  ;  4  ft.  .        (no  discount)  10    6 

Standard  op  Perfection  (Keynes')— Crimson;  of  very 
superior  form  ;  4  ft (no  discount)  10    6 

Sir  J.  Stewa  «T  K  ten  A  anaow  (Union)— Brown  ruby,  great 
dcplh,  and  excellent  show  flower;  4  ft,        {mi  discomit)  10    6 
T.  B.  haH   also  Selections  of  flnc   Carnations,   Picotccs,  and 

all  i>thcr  Floristfl'  FiowcrH;    Plants,   Frult-trcoa,  Sliruba,    and 

general  Nursery  Stock. 
A  general  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  with  a  List  of  Superb  New 

Panhles,  to  be  lia<l  nn  application.  

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEV  beg  to  inform 
their  FrIendH  and  the  Public,  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  FUCHSIAS,  VERHENAS,  CINKRAUrAS. 
DAHLIAS,  Stc,  with  a  TrcatlHC  on  the  bent  and  mont  MUcccHHful 
Modes  of  Cultivation,  1h  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli. 
cation. 

N. II. —Their  beautiful  KuchHia,  Marnock'k  Princkmh  Sopiua, 
1h  nnw  ready  to  Ijc  Kent  out ;  the  utock  1h  not  large,  therefore 
early  ordcr«  will  prevent  dUappolntracnt. 

McMMrn,  Hur«t  and  M'Mullcn  arc  AgcntH  forthclr  FuchHinHand 
Clncrarlafl.  Nuracry,  ilHcknoy,Aptll  2O,  1B44. 


NURSERIES.  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS,  EQUIDISTANT 
FRO.M  THE  HARLOW  AND  SAWBRIDGEWORTH 
STATIONS.  ON  THE  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN 
RAILWAY.  ^^xr,K« 

NEW  ROSES. 
nn  RIVERS,  JuN.,  has  now  to  offer  healthy  Plants 
J-  •  which  will  bloom  this  season,  of  the  new  hybrid  perpetual 
Rose,  La  Reine.  These  are  graited  in  pits  on  stocks  of  the 
Rose  Mancttii,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  safety  towards  the 
end  oiihe  month.  This  large  and  splendid  Rose  has  bloomed 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  is  undoubiedly  one  of  the  finest 
autumnal  Roses  known,  colour  brilliant  Rose,  very  slightly 
tinged  with  Lilac;  in  size  it  is  larger  than  William  Jesse,  very 
double,  most  perfectly  cupped,  highly  fragrant,  and  opens  freely. 
Plants,  15s.  each,  package  included.  Also  a  few  plants  of  the 
new  climbing  Rose,  Queen,  or  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  a  variety 
of  Rose  Rubifolia,  from  North  America,  perfectly  hardy.  This 
has  also  bloomed  with  T.  R..  Jun.;  colour  bright  Rosy  red, 
flowers  large  as  those  of  the  Crimson  Boursanlt,  very  doublej 
and,  unlike  most  climbing  Roses,  it  has  thick  enduring  petals. 
Plants,  "s.  6rf.  each.     Carriage  pnid  to  London. 

Other  new  Roses  will  be  ready  for  delivery  eariy  in  May.  In 
consequence  of  the  frequent  complaints  made  of  Roses  in  pots 
being  crushed  when  packed  in  baskets,  by  heavy  weights  being 
placed  on  them  in  the  railway  trucks,  they  will  in  future  be  sent 
from  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery,  packed  in  wooden  cases.— 
Anril  26.  li?44. 


SUPERB  SEcDLlNG  DAHLIaS    TO    BE     SENT  OUT  FIRST 
WEEK  IN  MAY. 

GAINES'S  "Princess  Alice," — Pure  white,  very 
full  centre,  the  petals  finely  cupped;  was  considered  by 
all  who  saw  it  growing  the  best  White  Dahlia  ;  gained  several 
prizes;  a  good  show-flower,  4  ft.,  10s.  6rf. 

Gaines's  TwicEBNHAiu  Rival.— Fine  yellow,  occasionally 
tipped  with  red  ;  a  superb  round  thick  petal,  fine  circular  form  j 
the  best  yellow  yet  oflTered  to  the  public;  gained  several  prizes  j 
a  good  show-flower,  4  ft.,  iOs.  6rf. 

Gaines's  Countess  of  Zi-:tland.— Blush,  tipped  with  lilacj 
fine  round  thick  petals;  a  good  show-flower,  4  ft.,  los.  Crf. 

Gaines's  ENTEnpaizE.— Crimson  purple,  a  superb  show- 
flower,  4  ft.,  IOs.  grf. 

A  List  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  containing  many  New  Seedlings  of  first-rate  qualities,  may 
be  had  by  application  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 

HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  SEED's'MENTnd'FZoRisT^ 
6,  Leadcnhall-street,  London,  have  a  few  packets  left  of 
the  following  very  choice  FLOWER. SEEDS,  which  tliey  can 
recommend  as  particularly  adapted  for  beiug  scvjn  at  the  present 
time. 


Lychnis  fulgens 
Lobelia  ramosus 

„       erinioides 
Martynia  fragrans 
Portulacca,  three  varieties 
Primula  sinensis,  new  var. 
Pink,  from  a  very  fine  collection 
Schypanthus  eiegans 
Thunbergia,  fine  varieties 
Tropffiolum  tricolorum 
,,  pentaphyllura 


Anagallis    grandtflora     (new), 

flovirers    as    large   a    crown. 

piece.    See  description  in  the 

Gardentrs'  Chronicle,  pp.  46l 

and  4S8. 
Campanula  stricta 
Erica  andromedreflora 
Fuchsias,  saved  from  best  vars. 
Gloxinia,  fine  mixed 
Ipomosa  Horsfallii 

„        rubro-cajrulea 
pomopsis  eiegans 

H.  and  M'M.  are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Mr,  Miller's  (of  Rams- 
gate),  Petunia  Punctata,  new  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.,&c. ; 
Mr.  Day's  (of  Oxford),  new  Fuchsias;  Mr.  PuUen's  (of  Mid- 
hurst),  Fuchsia  Adonis;  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Sons  (Uttoxeter), 
Aquilegia  grandiflora ;  and  Messrs.  Marnock  and  Mantey's  new 
Cineraria,  All  the  new  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Pansies, 
&:c.,  at  advertised  prices. 

Agents  for  Humphreys's  celebrated  Compound  and  new  Manure 
for  Agricultural  purposes ;  Potter's  Liquid  Guano;  Dr.  Hallett'a 
Liquid  Fertiliser;  Whitney's  Waterproof  Composition  for 
Frames,  &c. 

Seeds  carefully  selected  and  packed  for  foreign  orders. 

MAY'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  CINERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cineraria  is  now  ready  to  be 
sent  out  by  post,  or  otherwise,  at  5s.  Grf.  each,  including  case, 
prepaid.  It  is  confidently  recommended  as  being  one  of  the 
most  splendid  novelties  that  has  been  ofl'ered  in  Cinerarias ;  the 
colour  being  a  beautiful  light  sky-blue;  the  flowers  large  and  of 
good  form  ;  the  plants  compact,  shrubby,  and  dwarf  in  growth- 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

W.  M.  begs  to  state  ttiat  his  descriptive  List  of  new,  superb 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  on  application  to  William  Mat,  Hope 
Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

W.  M.  also  bogs  to  intimate  that  he  cannot  supply  any  more 
EucharJdinni  gnuidiflorum. 

CITksiiUNT  NURSERIES,  HliRTS.— NEW  ROSES. 

A1*AUL  AND  SON,  in  submitting  the  following 
•  varieties  of  NEW  ROSES  beg  to  remark  that  the  plants 
are  well  established,  and  can  be  so  packed  as  to  travel  witli 
perfect  safety  to  any  distance. 

Hybrid  Perpetual— La  Reine       ....    15s.  Orf. 
,<,  ,f  Baron  Prevost      .        .        .36 

M  M  Lady  Etphinstono         .        .    10    6 

,,  „  Madame  Dumcmc        .        .60 

„  J,  Earl  Talbot    .        ,         .         .26 

,,  ,,  Marquisa  Boccclla        .        .60 

„  ,.  La  Bcdoycro  .         .         .     21     0 

Perpetual— Laurence  dc  Montmorency     -       ,76 

Bourbon— Vlrgll 5    0 

,,  Imperatricc  Josephine        .        .        .76 

Delillc  (new) 5    0 

Moss- Roslnclla IB     0 

Austrian  Pcrslun  Yellow CO 

Thcae  and  every  other  really  valuable  variety  known  arc  now 
ready. 

A  Post-offlco  order  on  the  WiilUmm-crnas  Poat-nfficc,  or  refer- 
ence, respectfully  rctjucsted  from  unknown  correspondents, 
N.D.— All  packl>^fcs  forwiirdeil  In  Lf)nilon  free  of  carriage. 
GRASS  SEISUS. 

HENRY  D.  CORMACK,  Skkdsman,  &c.,  begs  to 
Inform  Agrlculturicts  In  general  tliut  they  can  bu  «uppllod 
with  every  variety  ot  the  Natural  CraHHcs,  adaptrd  to  the  Holl, 
properly  apportioned  and  combined,  from  IiIh  WholcHule  and 
Retail  Seed  Warchouwc,  loO,  Duun'a-b'ato,  Mauchcator. 
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SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 

"irrARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
VV  iiiil,  London,  beg:  to  introduce  to  their  Friends  the  follow- 
ing New  Swedish  Turniiis,  which  for  their  general  gooii  qualities 
stand  unrivalled  ;  growing  to  a  large  size,  being  small  in  the  lop, 
of  a  dark  yellow  flesh,  and  may  be  grown  as  close  to  each  other 
as  a  Stone  or  Stubble  Turnip. 

WARNER'S  RUSSIAN  SWEDE       .         .     2s.  6f2.  per  lb. 
WARNER'S  EMPEKOR  SWEDE     .         ,     2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
Also  Warnkr's  Purpic-top  Yellow  Hybrid,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  with 
'  all  the  varieties  of  Norfolk  and  Tankards,  of  the  most  genuine 
and  selected  stocks,  from  gd.  to  is.  per  lb. 


M 


ESRRS.  J.  and    H.  BROWN,   respectfully  otter  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the  following  Plants  for  Bedding 


Lllinm,  6  newest  varieties, 

per  dozen  .  .  .  12  0 
Lin  urn  flavum,  p.doz.  6s.  tog  0 
Miniulus,  3  new  varieties. 

per  dozen  .  -Is  and  6  0 
New  Border  Pinks,  per  doz  4  0 
ffiiiothera  macrocarua,  cis- 

pffitosa,  4others,  p.  doz  12     0 
Pciitsteraon,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen      .         .60 
Phlox     Drummondi,     and 

new  dark,  per  doz.,  4s  &  6  0 
Phlox  omnidora,  &  6  other 

varieties,  per  dozen  .  6  0 
Potentilla,  6  fine  species  ti  0 
Rosa  Devoniensis,  p.  doz.  7  0 
Salvias,  6  vars.,  p.  doz,  4s  8i6  o 
Petunias,  6  new  varieties, 

per  dozen  .  .  6s  &  4  0 
Scutellaria  splendens,  fine 

for  beds,  per  dozen  .  9  0 
Verbenas,  12  newest  vars, 


Out,  &c.  s   d 

Alstra3nierias,lo;vars,each  1     6 
Auriculas,  fine,  per  dozen, 

125.  to  18     0 
Cinerarias,  6   best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6    0 
Calceolarias,  ]2  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen     .    4s  to  6    0 
Campanulas,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6    0 
Euthatis  microphilla,  fine, 

per  doz.         .        .        .12    0 
Fuchsias,  25  of  the  newest 

and  most  approved, 6s  &  J2     0 
Galardia  Picta,  per  doz.    6    0 
Gazania,  3  vars.,      „      .90 
Gentiana    acaulis,  Ascle- 
pedia    and   Septemfida, 
per  dozen       .    4s,  6s,  &  9    0 
Geraniums,  Scarlet, Varie- 
gated, &c.        .   4s,  6s,  &  9    0 
Geum  coccineum,  jierdoz  6    0 
Heliotropium,  per  doz.  4s  &  6 
Lobelias,  6  vars.,  per  doz.   6 


per  dozen     .        .    6s  &  4    o 

ROCK  PLANTS. 

25  Superior  sorts        .        .    15s  I  50  Sup.  Herbaceous  plants   25s 

50        do.        do.        .        .    25    I  iOO      do.        do.        do.    .    45 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT. 


Aristolchia  Sipho,  each 
Atragene  Austriaca,  each  1 
Bignonia  radicans,  each    i 

Do.  do.  major,  each  1 
Ceanothus,  2  species,  eachi 
Calampeiis  scabra,  each  1 
Clematis  azurea  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen  .  24 
20  varieties  of  Roses,  each  i 


Clematis  Sibboldii.p.  doz  18s 
Do.      Montana,  p.  doz  12 
Pyrus  Dutzia  and  Coto- 

neaster,  each  .  .  1 
Wistaria  consequana.eachl 
PIoneysuckle,6  vars.,eachl 
Jasminura  4  vars.  .     1 

SoUya,  2  vars.,  each      .    0 
Passifloras,  4  vars.,  each    1 


HALF-HARDY  OR  SUMMER  CLIMBERS. 


Thunbergias,  4  vars.  each  is  Od 
Loasa  and  Tropseolum  Car. 
each  .        .        .06 


Cobrea  scandcns,  each  .  Os  Qd 
Maurandia,  3  vars.,  each  o  y 
Lophospermum,3  var  eachO  9 
Scypanthus  elegans,  each  1     0 

The  above  Plants  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post  office  Order  or  reference  for 
payment  in  Town.  Persons  erecting  Greenhouses  or  Conser- 
vatories can  be  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  and  best  of  Plants 
for  furnishing,  including  the  many  handsome  Climbers  recently 
introduced. 

N.  B.— Plants  securely  packed  for  exportation.— Albion  Nur- 
sery, Stoke  Newington,  London. 

SKIRVING'S  IMl'KUVED  SWJ;;UE  TUltNiP.  ' 

WSKIRVING,  Seedsman,  Queen-square,  Liver- 
•  pool,  begs  to  acquaint  his  Agricultural  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  the  price  for  the  present  season  of  the  Genuine  Seed 
of  his  improved  Swede  Turnip  is  Is.  Crf.  per  lb. ;  the  sort  war- 
ranted the  same  as  that  for  which  be  received  the  Premium  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  All  other  sorts  of 
Turnip-seeds  of  the  common  kinds  at  the  usual  prices;  also  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  large  White  Belgian 
and  Altringham  Carrot. 

For  permanent  Pasture,  W.  Skirving  begs  to  offer  his  Selec- 
tion ofthe  most  useful  Perennial  Grass-seeds.  The  sorts  selected 
from  personal  observation  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grasses  grown  in  his  experimental  Grounds  at  Walton. 
On  this  system  he  has  supplied  within  a  few  years.  Seeds  for 
many  thousand  acres,  which  have  given  every  satisfaction. 
Orders  staling  quantity  and  quality  of  land  to  be  laid  down,  will 
be  correctly  executed,  with  a  suitable  mixture. 

For  alternate  Cropping,  W.  S.  can  recommend  Seed  of  pure 
Italian  Rye-grass,  grown  and  carefully  saved  on  his  own  farm. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  .of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the 
Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  near 
Sloane- square. 


TO     FARMERS     AND     THE     TRADE.— 
Large  White  Agricultural  Carrot         .        45s.  per  cwt. 
Long  Red  Mangold  Wurzel          .        .        60s.  per  cwt. 
Globe  Yellow  ditto    ditto            .        .        75s.  per  cwt. 
Globe  Red        ditto    ditto            .        .        "Os.  per  cwt. 
Field  Turnips  in  variety. 
At  Clarke's  Seed  Establishment,  86,  High-street  (opposite  the 
Town  Hall),  Borough,  London.    N.B.— A  remlttzmceor  reference 
is  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 
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SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1844. 
YOUELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OFTHE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT. 
MENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

A   SELECT    CATALOGUE   of  the  NEWEST  and 
VERY  BEST  varieties  of 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, &  ANAGALLIS  offered  by  Yotjell  &  Co. 

YouELL  &  Co.,  in  submitting  their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  for 
1844,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  above  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  to  their  select  and  superb 
Collection.  They  have  spared  no  expense  in  forming  a  selection 
of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  mauy  that  are 
raere  nominal  varieties  ;  and  they  would  refer  to  the  numerous 
testimonials  of  success  which  attended  their  mode  of  selecting, 
last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  competition  at  the 
various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the  kingdom. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  tlie  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms : — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thiu*. 


The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  now  ready  for  delivery, 
■with  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus**,  which  will  be  ready 
the  beginning  of  May  :  thus  ensuring  to  the  Purchaser  fine  plants 
for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many  of  the  varieties 
can  be  supplied  now, 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

*  '*  Flcusia  LiNntBYANA."  This  brilliant  Fuchsia,  the 
entire  stock  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Youeli.  &  Co.,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Its  e.\ceedingly  large  tube  and  sepals  are  of  the  most  vivid  ver- 
milion, and  excessively  expansive,  surpassing  in  brilliancy  any 
hybrid  that  has  yet  been  raised.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Rcg:ent-street,  and  greatly 
admired,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  Youell  &  Co.'s 
specimen  plant  to  be  the  most  dazzling  object  of  this  tribe  they 
ever  witnessed.  The  foliage  and  habit  exceedingly  fine,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  will  be  found  a  desideratum  to  every 
collection.  Plants  are  ready  for  delivery,  at  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 
Usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  not  less  than  six  plants  are 
ordered. 

♦"Qltekn  Victoria."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a  bright 
vermilion,  corolla  stout,  long,  of  a  fine  purple  rose  colour, 
forming  a  good  contrast,  and  of  fine  texture,  price  73.  M.  per 
plant. 

*  "PaiNCE  OF  Wales."  Tube  and  sepals  rosy  vermilion,  the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  expanding  well,  and  showing  a  fiue 
corolla  of  maroon  purple  ;  price  ys.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  "pRiNCKSS  Royal."  Tube  and  sepals  bright  red,  corolla 
large  and  peculiarly  bright  in  colour;  price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  "Marchioness  op  Nokhanby."  This  is  a  large  and  showy 
flower,  measuring  four  inches  from  the  commencement  of 
the  pod  to  tlie  termination  of  the  pistil,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet, 
corolla  stout,  having  a  tinge  of  purple  on  it ;  price  7s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

*  "  LAnY  Alice  Peel."  A  llower  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, fine  rosy  red  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  terminating  in  a 
decided  green,  corolla  very  large  and  stout,  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
son purple  ;  price  5s.  per  plant. 

*"Lai)V  Walsingham."  Tube  and  sepals  smooth,  of  a 
rosy  vermilion;  the  latter  turn  up,  and  expose  the  whole  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  stout,  and  of  a  fine  purple  crimson  ;  price  5s. 
per  plant.  When  the  six  are  ordered,  they  will  be  charged 
1^.  lis.  6(/.  the  set. 

**"  Fuchsia  Queen."  Quite  new,  very  beautiful,  and  not  yet 
out,  tube  and  sepals  large  and  stout,  of  pure  white,  showing  a 
dark  crimson  corolla ;  price  10s.  6rf.  per  plant.  [No  discount  al- 
lowed upon  this  variety,] 

Fuchsia  Seed,  saved  from  the  best  varieties,  6s.  to  10s,  per 
packet,  with  directions  for  sowing,  &c.  &c. 
FUCHSIAS. 


per  plant.— s.  d. 

Fuchsiaaffinis.orradicans  1     0 

„      arborea       ,        .10 

,,      aurantia     .        .16 

,,      Aurora        ,        .16 

Alata  (Smith's)  .         ,26 

**Albion,  (Smith's)  in  May  5    0 

Belladifoliata,    Belliana, 

or  Rosea  alba  .  .10 
Balloonii  .  .  ,  .16 
Bicolor  .  .  .  ,16 
Bruceana .  .  ,  ,10 
Blanda  .  .  .  .26 
*Boydii,  (Hally)  ,  .50 
*Eridegroom,  (Epps)  .  5  0 
Brockinanii  .  .  .20 
*Beauty  (Youell's),  fiue  .  3  6 
Britannia  (Smith's)  .^2    6 

**Coronet,  (Smith's,)  in" 

May  ,  .  .  .76 
**Coccinea  Vera,  (Smith's,) 

in  May  .         .         .50 

*  Cylindrica        Superba, 

(Smith's)  .  .  .50 
Cormackii  .  .  .26 
Curtisii  .  .  .  .10 
Compacta .  .  .  .10 
Cooperii  .  .  .  .16 
Carnea  .  .  ,  .10 
Chandleril  .  .  .10 
Conspicua  .  .  .10 
„  arborea  .  .16 
Corymbiflora  .  .  .10 
*Countess  of   Tyrconnel 

(Youell's),  fine  ,  .36 
*Countess     of     Zetland 

(Youell's),  fine  .  .36 
*Conservative  (Youell's), 

fine  .  .  .  .36 
Couperii  .  .  .  .16 
Champion  (Smith's)  .  3  0 
**Constellation  (Miller's) 

to    be    sent    out    this 

season — late  .        .  12    6 

**Candidate  (Girling's)  in 

May  .  .  .  .50 
Dalstonii  .  .  .  .10 
Dicksonii  .  .  .  .26 
Delicata  .  .  .  .20 
Duchess    of    Gloucester 

(Standish's)  ,  .  .20 
Defiance  (Smith's)  .  .30 
**Decora,    (Smith's,)   in 

May  .  .  ,  .76 
*Duke     of    Wellington, 

(Epps)  ,         .         .50 

Elegans  superba  .  .16 
**Expansa,  (Smith's,)  in 

May  .  .  .  .70 
*Espartero,  (Epps)  .    7    6 

**Emperorof  China,  (Epps)  5  0 
Excelsa  .  .  .  .16 
Eximia  .  .  .  .10 
Eppsii  .  .  .  .26 
Erectum  .  .  .  .16 
Elegans  .  .  .  .16 
Enchantress  .  .  .16 
,,  (Harrison's)    2    0 

Exoniensis  .  .  .36 
*E.\quisite  (Youell's),  fine  3  6 
Eclipse  (Smith's)  .  .26 
^Florence,  (Epps)  .     5     0 

*Fair  Helen,  (Hally)  .  5  0 
Floribunda  (Standish)  .  1  6 
Formosa  elegans  .  .10 
Fulgens  multiflora  .  .10 
Floribunda  magna  .  .10 
**Gigantea,  (Smith's,)  in 

May       .         .         .         .  10     0 

Gem 26 

Globosa  variegata  .  .20 
Grandis  .  .  -  .10 
**Hector(Smith's),inMay  5  0 
Hebe  (St^ndish)  .  .20 
**Hero  of  Suffolk(Girling's) 

in  May  .        .        .        -76 


per  plant.— s.  d. 
**Incarnata  (Smith's,)  in 

May  .  .  .  .50 
Iveryana  .  '  .  .  .26 
Insignis    .        .        .        .10 

*  Kentish  Bride,  (Epps) .    7    6 

*  „         Hero,  (Epps)  .     5     0 

*  King  John,  (Hally)  .  5  0 
King  .  .  .  .16 
Laneii  ,  .  .  .26 
Longiflora  hybrida  .        .16 

*  London  Rival,  (Smith's)  7  6 
*Lady  Rae  Reid  (Youell's) 

fine  ,  .  .  ,36 
*Lady  Sondes  (Youell's), 

fine  .  .  .  .36 
Magnifica  per  plant — Is.  0 

**  Magnet,  (Pawley)        .10     6 

*  Marginata,  (Hally)  .  5  0 
**  Modesta,  (Smith's)    .    5    0 

*  Monarch,  (Epps)  .        .50 

*  Marie,  (Epps)  .  .50 
♦Marchioness  of  Ormonde 

(Youell's),  fine  .  ,36 
*Madonna  (Youell's),  fine  3  6 
Majestica  (Smith's)  .  3  0 
Monypennii  .  .  .10 
Magnificent  .  .  .20 
**  Neptune,  (Smith's)  in 

May  .  .  .  .50 
Noblissima  (Smith's)  .  3  6 
Pendula  (Young's)  .  .16 
Pulcherrima  .  .  .20 
Princeps  ,  .  .  .10 
*Prince  Albert  (Youell's), 

fine         .        .        .        .36 

*  Princess  Sophia,  (Mar- 

nock)  .        .        .  10    6 

*  Prince  of  Wales,  (Epps)  5  0 
**  ,,  ,,  (Pawley's)  10  6 
Paragon  (Smith's)  .  .26 
**  Queen,  (Pawley's)  ,10  6 
**Queen  Victoria  (Smith's), 

expect  to  be  sent  out 
this  season  .  .  .  2i  0 
Racemiflora  .  .  .06 
Racemosa  .  .  .20 
Racemiflora  elegans  .  1  6 
Robusta  (Smith's)  .  .30 
Rogersiana  .  ,  .26 
Ricartonii  .  .  .10 
**  Reflexa,  (Smith's)  in 

May    .  per  plant— 5s.  0 

*  Sanguinivea  (Hally)  .  7  6 
Smithii  .  .  .  .10 
Splendida .  .  .  .10 
Standishii  .  ,  .10 
Splendens  (Humboldt)     .     1    0 

,,  (Kyle's)  .        .10 

Salmonia  .  .  .  .16 
Stewartia  ....  1 
San  guinea  .  .  .1 
Stylosa  elegans  .  .  1 
,,  maxima  .  .  1 
,,  pulchella  ,  .  1 
St.  Clare  [true]  .  .  2 
*Sylph  (Youell's),  fine  .  3 
Stanwelliana  .  .  .2 
Transparens  .  .  .2 
^Taghoni  (Youell's),  fine  3  D 
Thompsonia  superba  .  1  6 
Towardii  .  .  .  .10 
Triumpbans  .  .  .10 
Toddiana .  .  .  .26 
Tricolor  ,  ,  .  .10 
**  Uttoxeter        Beauty, 

(Rogers)  .  .  .  10  6 
**  Uttoxeter  Rival,  (Ro- 
gers) ,  .  ,  .  10  6 
Victory  (Smith's)  .  .36 
Venus  Victrix  .  .  .10 
Victoria  .  .  .  .20 
**  Vesta,  (Smith's)  in  May  10  6 
**  Wat  Tyler,  (Hally)  .  5  0 
**  Winserii,  (Epps)  .    5    0 

Youellii     .        .        .        .10 


N.B,— With  every  other  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  that 
may  be  advertised  by  other  parties  after  the  publication  of  this  list. 
VERBENAS. 

*"MoNARcn"  (Youell's)  is  a  delicate  creamy  white,  surpassing 
in  its  size  and  iragrance  every  other  variety  j  the  tufts  of  bloom 


measuring  from  ?.h  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.   Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  "  Brilliant,"  (Youell's).  This  fine  variety  is  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet,  equal  in  this  respect  to  "  Melindris  ;"  the  bloom, 
however,  is  three  times  the  size,  and  very  fragrant,  and  will 
prove  most  desirable  in  any  collection.  Price  3s.  Qd.  per  plant. 

*"Ei,EGANs"  (Youell's),  is  a  most  interesting  variety,  being  a 
delicate  lilac,  with  a  distinct  white  eye;  flower  large  and  fra- 
grant. Price  3s.  6ff.  per  plant. 

*"  Surprise"  (Youell's),  can  be  recommended  as  a  variety 
completely  novel,  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  in  every  col- 
lection, the  colour  being  of  the  richest  rosy  crimson,  or  ruby, 
producing  tufts  of  flowers  of  3^  ins.  in  diameter,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

The  above  four  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of 
2000  Seedlings,  and  maybe  confidently rehed  upon  ps  possessing 
superior  claims,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction;  are  now 
ready  to  send  out  (post-free).  If  the  four  varieties  are  taken, 
they  will  be  charged  15s.  the  set. 


ArnethvstiDa    . 

2S.M 

Incisa  major     . 

Is.Od. 

Arraniana  superba  . 

1 

II 

Laconii 

1 

fl 

Barkerii,  extra  fiue  . 

1 

6 

•  Longiflora  (Girling's)  . 

2 

0 

Barnesii    .        .        ,        . 

1 

(1 

Melmdns  major 

0 

K 

•  Beauty  .... 

a 

0 

*  Minstrel  Boy 

•>. 

n 

•  Blue  Queen  (Miller's) 

^ 

0 

Picta         .... 

0 

fi 

*  Boule  de  Feu 

2 

0 

Prince  of  Wales  (Wood's) 

1 

0 

*  Bridesmaid 

a 

1) 

Princess  Royal  (Youell's) 

Delicata 

d 

the  best  white  out 

1 

R 

Edmondii 

u 

"*  Renown 

t. 

0 

Emperor 

0 

Rosy  Queen  (Hally) 

1 

fi 

Favourite 

b 

Speciosa  (Kyle's)    . 

1 

ft 

Formosa  elegans  (Croft 'sj 

a 

Splendens 

1 

1) 

Formosa    .        .        .        . 

b 

Striata  coccinea,  extra  fine  1 

0 

•  Fortune-teller 

11 

I'eucroides  rosea,  do.      . 

a 

A 

Grandis 

(i 

Tweediana 

n 

S 

Groomiana 

0 

Victory 

1 

0 

Hendersonii     . 

u 

Vivid         .... 

I 

0 

llislopiaDa 

0 

*  Zeu.\is  (Miller's)  . 

3 

6 

iDcisa    .            ... 

0 

s 

Now  ready,  per  post  free,  at  the  following  prices,  vnz. — 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  10?.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser, 

[With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus  *]. 

Any  Other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  appear,  after 

the  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  can  be  supplied  at 

the  advertised  prices. 

PETUNIAS. 


1 


Beauty  ,  .  .  .is.  Orf. 
Bicolor  .  .  .  .10 
Grandis  .  .  .  .10 
Lady  Peel  .  .  "16 
Magna  rosea  . 
Maguifiora 
Medora 

With  every  other  variety  worthy' of  cultivation  that  may  be  ad- 
vertised by  other  Parties  after  the  publication  of  this  List. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Punctata  (Miller's) 
Princess  Royal  (Wood's) 
„  Alice  (Wood's) 

Perfection  (Wood's) 
Rosea  alba 
West  Briton  (Woods)    . 


7s.6d. 
3    6 

3     6 
3     6 

1    fr 

3     6 


Formosum,       white 
and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus,  flow- 
ered yellow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvain     St,     Cyr, 
orange 

Hero 

Incurved,  pink 

Insigoe,pink  andred 

Imperial,  pale  lilac 

King,  pale  rose 

Louis-Pliilippe 

Lucidum,  white 

Marchioness,  white 

Madame  Pompadour, 
dark  rose 

Marechale  Messina, 
yellow  and  red 

Marie,  red 

Marie  Antoinette 

Magnet,  yellow 

Memnon,  pink 

Minerva,   pink    and 
■white 
Sent  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  I2s.  per  doz, 

ANAGALLIS. 

A.  Carnea  gtandiflora      Is.  Orf.  1  A.  cjerulea  grandiflora 

A.Erewerii    .         .         .16    |  A.  speciosa     ,         .         .10 

The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 

12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  lOs.  per  dozea 

12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  I8s.        „ 

FINEST  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Extensive  List,  with  Prices, 
of  the  above  highly  esteemed  Flowers,  which  appeared  on  the 
Advertising  pagea,  706  and  707,  of  this  Paper,  of  October  the  14th, 
and  win  be  found  to  contain  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 


AchraetBey,  lilac 
Arago,  buff  and  red 
Beauty,  pale  lilac 
Belladonna,  pink 
Bethula,  lilac 
Campestroni,  purple 
Casimir  Pcrrier, 

small,  crimson 
Chancellor,        white 

and  pink 
Changeable,  yellow 
Christophe  Co- 

lombo, lilac 
Col.  Combes',  salmon 
Conspicuum 
Defiance,  white 
Due   de    Conigliano, 

crimson 
Duchess    dc  Monte- 

bello 
Duke,  extra  fine 
Elegans,  rose 
Expanded,  purple 
Empress,  lilac 
Flechier,  dark  rose 


Mirahile,  white  and 
buff 

Peter,  creamy 

Perspicuum,  pink 

Princess  Marie,  light 
pink 

Pulcherrimnra,  rose 

Queen,  deep  rose 

Quilled  yellow, 

Rosalind,  pink 

Salters,  white 

Sulphurea 

Sultana,  rose 

Superb,  clustered 
yellow 

Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselled,  lilac 
„         yellow 

Triumphant,  pmk  Sc 
buff 

Two  -  coloured  in- 
curved, yellow  and 
brown 

Vesta,  white 

Wheeleriana 


is.  Od. 


ae.  s. 
1  4 
1  10 


d. 


2  10 
0 


Prices  as  follows 
12  pair  of  good  Show  Sorts         .... 

12  ditto  fine  ditto 

25  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  extra  fine  and  very  superior  ditto 
25  ditto  ditto      .        .        .        ditto 

The  selection  being  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,   and   also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,   Claremont,  fur- 
nished  by  Youell  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessiDg  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  bog  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms;— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  hi^^h,  10^. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS   DEODARA,  in  Pots,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins,, 
lOs.  6d.  each, 
FLOWER-SEEDS.— 30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  lor  6s. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 

to  London  or   Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 

the  same. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  25, 1844, 


Sales  i)g  Auction. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  wiU  submifi 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-] 
lime,  on  Tuesday,  April  31),  and  Tiiursdav,  May  2,  1844,  atj 
12  o'clock  each  day,  a  fiue  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising] 
all  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  Also  a  splendid  assortment  oi) 
GERANIUMS,  in  bloom;  the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS 
and  VERBENAS,  and  a  vaiiety  of  other  flowering  Plants.  May. 
be  viewed  the  mornuig  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  thd 
Mart,  and  ofthe  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


1844.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.-The  First  Meeting 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  the  18th  nf  May;  subjects  forExlii- 
bition  must  be  at  this  Office  on  Friday  the  17th  ;  or  at  the  Garden 
before  half  past  Eight  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  day  of  Exiiibition, 

Exhibitors  will  be  provided  with  a  printed  form  in  which  they 
will  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Judges,  whether  their 
plants,  &e.,  have  been  shown  previously  during  the  Season.  The 
gates  will  be  open  at  One  p.m.  Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  at 
this  Office,  price  5s.  each;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  6d.  eachj  but  only  to  orders  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.E.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent  Street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.— 21,  Regent  Street. 

OYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 

EXHIBITIONS  of    PLANTS,  FLOWERS,   and  SIICROS- 
COPES  in  the  Garden  of  this  Society,  for  1S44. 
TuKSnAY,  April  30. 
TuKSDAT,  June  4. 
TDEsnAY,  July  5,  1S44. 
When  Prices  exceeding  900/.  will  be  competed  for. 
Fellows  and  Members,  and  the  bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets,  will 
'be  admitted  upon  enteringtheirnames  in  the  Gate-book. 

Visitors  may  obtain  Tickets  at  55.  each,  except  on  the  days  of 
Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  /.•;.  6rf.  each,  by  orders  from  Fel- 
lows and  Members  of  the  Society  only. 

The  Gates  to  be  opened  at  2  o'clock.  Carriages  to  enter  the 
Inner  Circle  of  the  Park  by  the  road  opposite  the  York  Gate,  to 
Bet  down  in  front  of  the  principal  Gate  of  the  Gardens,  and  to 
take  up  at  the  Gate  opposite  the  road  leading  to  Chester-terrace. 
:Should  the  weather  prove  wet,  a  New  Gate  connected  with  the 
Tents  will  be  opened. 
Tickets  and  further  particulars  at  the  Gardens. 

By  M-der  of  the  Council,         J.  D.  C.  Sowerbt,  Sec. 


C$«  ©^arUenetjs*  CfjroHicle^ 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
To'BsujtY,       April  31 
Wednksdat,  May  1 
Fkisay,         May  3 
MonnAr,        May  6 
TiTBSDAr,      May  7 


.    Royal  Bntanic 

{Horticultural  Anniversary 
Society  of  ATta~, 
.    Botanical     .... 


.    EntomDlo;fical 
r  Horticultural 
'ILinnean 


It  is  the  indefeasible  privilege  of  a  British  subject 
to  be  plundered.  If  a  clause  to  that  effect  was  not 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  only  because  it 
is  clear  and  unirersally  admitted.  The  thing  is  indeed 
so  natural,  and  the  craving  for  the  privilege  so  strong, 
that  people  will  cheat  themselves  rather  than  not  be 
cheated  at  all.  It  is,  no  doubt,  upon  some  such  point 
as  this  that  the  clever  gentlemen  who  live  upon  the 
public  satisfy  their  consciences. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  man  is  eager  to  be 
cheated  he  sanctions  the  cheat ;  that  the  verb  passive 
includes  the  verb  active,  and  that "  to  be  done"  implies 
"  to  do."  If  a  man  will  procure  for  himself  the  pleasure 
-of  being  robbed,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  kind  per- 
son should  take  on  himself  the  office  of  robber.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  when  a  gardener  or  farmer  signifies 
his  taste  for  being  plundered  by  cheating  himself  of 
half  the  manure  his  garden  or  farm  can  make,  others 
should  minister  to  his  fancy  by  cheating  him  also  with 
that  which  he  purchases.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  have  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  so  agreeable  an 
undertaking.  Indeed,  the  eagerness  to  pluck  the  poor 
cultivator  is  such,  that  we  wonder  he  should  have  a 
feather  left  to  line  his  nest  with. 

A  memorable  instance  of  these  doings  was  men- 
tioned the  other  night  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  during  a  lecture  which  we  have 
reported  elsewhere.  Having  procured  from  a  manu- 
facturer a  certain  manure,  he  objected  to  its  colour  and 
general  appearance,  and  expressed  his  doubts  of  its 
being  genuine.  "Oh!"  said  the  seller,  "it  is  not 
quite  pure,  but  it  is  good  enoii(//ifor  Agricultural  pur- 
poses." Upon  which  it  was  analysed,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  impurities  (foreign  matter,) 
amounted  to  ni.vety-seven  per  cent  !  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  seller  on  this  occasion,  if  a  manure  is 
genuine  to  the  extent  of  3  lbs.  in  a  hundred  it  is  good 
enough  for  a  gardener  or  farmer. 
_  To  be  sure  it  is  rather  expensive  to  purchase  mate- 
rials at  this  rate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
convenient  to  sell  them.  One  man's  loss  is  another 
man's  gain ;  and  besides,  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
not  the  people  to  find  out  the  trick;  which  is  an 
additional  comfort  to  tender  consciences. 

But  to  be  serious  ;  for  this  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
JLet  us  compare  the  telling  price  of  some  of  the 
•common  articles  of  consumption,  with  their  real  price 
•when  adulterated  to  this  enormous  extent.  Ilough 
phosphate  of  ammonia  is  quoted  at  .id.  per  lb. ;  but 
a«  only  .'J  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs.  would  he  genuine,  of 
course  the  true  price  paid  for  it  would  be  Hs.  id.  per 
lb. ;  nitrate  of  soda  sold  at  Sir/,  per  lb.  would  cost  about 
i«.  >'>d. ;  zM  sal  ammoniac  liought  at  Or/,  per  lb. 
would  stand  the  consumer  in  just  10.!.  Hd.  Or  let  us 
•oppose  that  an  acre  of  land  is  known  to  require 
•<Uwt.  of  guano,  or  yo  hu.shek  of  bone-dust,  or  !,  cwt. 
•Of  «U[>eri)ho«phate  of  lime  ;  the  nominal  expense  of 
such  dressings  would  be  only  LV.,  but  the  cultivator, 
in  order  to  get  tliem,  would  have  to  buy  about  0  Ums 
and  a  half  of  guano,  or  82  (jutirlcrs  of  Imuj-duHt,  or 
B   lorn  of  miptrpkosidmtc  of  lime,  AX  THE  BXi-KNSE 

<>»  06/.  XNSTRAO  Of  ■lOf. 

Now  if,  not  this  monnlrous  ?    Is  it  not  an  evil,  as 
compared  with  wbicli  all  others  shrink  into  insigni- 


ficance ?  For  manure  is  the  foundation  of  the  prps- 
perity  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  no  amount!  of 
capital,  skill,  or  prudence,  nor  any  happy  successbn 
of  good  seasons,  can  supply  its  place.  The  market- 
gardener  cannot  grow  his  Cabbages,  Asparagus  and 
Lettuces  any  more  than  the  farmer  his  Wheat  aiid 
Turnips,  without  an  abundant  supply  of  this  invaiu- 
able  material ;  and,  skill  and  soil  being  alike,  the 
amount  of  productiveness  must  of  necessity  be  regi- 
lated  by  the  amount  of  manure  at  a  man's  commaid. 
Yet  some  of  the  dealers  in  tliis  substance  have  l;'ie 
audacity  to  declare  that  although  what  they  selids 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  97  parts  in  100,  stillit 
is  "good enough  for  a  farmer."  In  examining  some  jf 
the  samples  of  manure  that  have  been  occasionaJy 
sent  us,  we  have  been  amazed,  not  more  at  the  impi- 
dence  of  the  sellers  than  at  the  extraordinary  creduliiy 
of  the  buyers.  Clay,  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
smelling  salts  form  an  artificial  guano ;  pounded  straw 
and  dry  loam  make  Peruvian  guano;  lime-rubbish,  aiid 
a  small  quantity  of  bone-siftings  form  bone-dust ;  dirly 
rock-salt  does  for  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  great  extent; 
and  even  soot  is  enormously  doctored  with  cinder-sif- 
ings.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sellers,  they  ate 
"good  enough  for  farmers  and  gardeners."  i 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  Le, 
us  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that  all  the  dealers  ii 
manures  are  rogues;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  among 
them  most  respectable  men  ,who  are  above  all  suspicion 
The  facts,  however,  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
notorious,  and  sufficiently  prove  that  fraud  does  exist 
in  the  manure  trade  to  a  disgraceful  extent. 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  Our  correspondents  cry  out  loudly 
to  us  for  assistance,  as  if  we  had  the  power  to  redress 
such  grievances.  We  must,  however,  tell  them  plainly, 
that  the  remedy  lies  with  themselves,  and  with  no  one  ' 
else.  We  may  occasionally  give  a  little  help ; 
but  to  check  such  an  evil  is  beyond  the  means  of  a 
nevfspaper.  The  sale  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano 
last  year,  by  one  house  alone,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  liy  another  to  sixty-five  thousand 
pounds.  The  temptation  to  a  fraudulent  participation 
in  such  a  traffic  is  so  great,  that  nothing  except  the 
good  sense  of  buyers  can  arrest  it.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  "  Deal  only  with  persons  of  known  respectability;" 
for  the  immediate  reply  is, "  Who  are  those  persons?" 
and  that  is  a  question  to  which,  for  cV  ious  reasons, 
no  public  journalist  has  the  right  to  reply  ;  the  utmost 
that  he  can  do  is  to  warn  people  against  yielding  to 
the  seduction  of  cheapness,  or  the  temptation  of  low 
prices  at  auctions,  got  up  by  nobody  knows  whom. 

There  is,  however,  a  remedy  within  all  men's 
reach,  to  which  we  can  without  impropriety  direct 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  employment  of  Chemical 
Analysis.  It  is  true  that  people  cannot  have  recourse 
to  this  of  themselves,  because  they,  in  general,  want 
the  apparatus,  skill,  and  knowledge  required  to  con- 
duct it.  But  the  country  is  full  of  young  men  whose 
chemical  dexterity  is  quite  sufficient  to  obtain  at 
least  such  a  rough  analysis  as  will  protect  a  buyer 
against  enormous  fraud.  The  payment  of  a  moderate 
fee  to  them  would  secure  their  advice.  Or,  as 
Mr.  Hyett,  of  Painswick,  has  recommended,  and 
Mr.  Gyde  proposed,  Farmers'  Clubs  might  give  some 
neighbouring  chemist  a  retaining  fee,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  would  undertake  to  perform  analyses  for 
the  Members  of  the  Club  at  certain  small  rates  of 
remuneration.  Besides  which,  our  advertising  columns 
show  that  persons  are  to  be  found  both  able  and  willing 
to  apply  their  knowledge  to  this  kind  of  investigation. 
The  utility  of  this  is  obvious.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  dealer  offers  guano  for  sale ;  if  the  farmer,  before 
buying  a  ton  of  it,  pays  a  chemist  10s.  for  analysing  a 
sample,  and  finds  it  of  bad  quality,  although  he  may 
lose  the  ten  shillings,  yet  he  will  avoid  laying  out  ten 
pounds  upon  a  material  whose  only  recommendation 
is  its  being  "  good  enough  for  a  farmer."  In  the  same 
way  gentlemen  might  authorise  their  gardeners  to 
consult  the  lecturers  at  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
thus  save  themselves  many  a  pound,  and  much  more 
loss  and  vexation. 

For  ourselves,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
true  and  only  mode  of  opposing  fraud  on  the  part  of 
dealers  in  manures ;  and  we  are  perfectly  convinced 
that,  if  it  were  once  carried  generally  into  effect,  the 
difficulty  of  putting  off  adulterated  articles  would  be 
.such  as  to  render  the  risk  greater  than  the  profit ;  and 
that  would  he  the  end  of  the  system. 

Among  the  other  exi'eriments  now  in  progress  in 
the  G  A  111)  EN  01-  THE  HoiiTicuLTUKAL  SoL'iETY  are 
several  with  heating  contrivances,  the  result  of  which 
may  now  be  examined  with  advantage.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thchc  are,  an  iron  tank  apparatus,  by  Bur- 
liidgc  and  Jlealy,  for  air-warmth;  several  sorts  of 
boilers,  by  different  jiersons;  hot-water  gutters  in  a 
Vinery;  bottom-heat  obtained  in  an  Orchidaceous 
house,  anil  elsewhere,  by  the  same  means;  and 
bottom-heat  derived  from  iron  gutters  roofed  over 
with  thick  drain-pipes  split,  and  converted  into  arches. 

The  endless  inquiries  that  are  made  of  us  concern- 


ing the  value  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  tank- 
system  now  in  use  are  best  answered  by  a  reference 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Society's  Garden,  to  which 
all  Fellows  and  their  friends  have  daily  access, 
except  on  Sundays.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Gardens,  we  may  state  that  the  operation  of  the  tank- 
system,  in  all  its  forms,  is  most  satisfactory  up  to  the 
present  time,  wherever  both  dampness  and  warmth 
are  wanted.  In  an  iron  Vinery,  the  health  of  the  fo- 
liage of  Vines,  Kidney  Beans,  Figs,  and  Psidium. 
Cattleyanura,  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  Strawberries 
have  ripened  their  fruit  well.  It  is,  however,  still  to 
be  ascertained  how  far  the  dampness  of  the  tanks  caa 
be  advantageously  counteracted  when  Grapes  and  Figs 
are  ripening. 

.4s  the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  HonTicuLTUKAt, 
exhibitions  will  be  again  held  all  over  the  country, 
we  should  be  obliged  by  our  readers  informing  us 
whether  or  not  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  pubHcatioa 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Country  Shows  is  of  any 
real  utility.  We  have  been  very  often  advised  to 
leave  them  out;  and  have  as  often  replied  that 
although  their  publication  is  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  and  great  expense,  yet  that  we  are 
willing  to  go  on  with  them  so  long  as  they  gratify  the 
parties  concerned. 

We  are  again  urged  to  discontinue  them.  One  of 
our  most  able  correspondents  writes  thus  : — ■ 

"  What  I  disUke  very  much  in  your  Paper  is  the 
account  of  Provincial  Flower  Shows,  with  the 
Prizes  awarded  ;  I  never  read  them,  nor  can  I  leant 
that  any  one  else  does  in  this  neighbourhood.  They 
merely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  book  when  bound  up 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  1  except,  however,  the  account 
of  Exhibitions  in  London  and  Chiswick.  Depend 
on  it  you  would  be  more  popular  by  omitting  alto- 
gether the  Provincial  Flower  Exhibitions." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  London  to  judge  correctly 
how  far  persons  in  the  country,  where  the  Shows  take 
place,  participate  in  these  opinions,  which  we  trust 
will  induce  our  correspondents  to  express  their  views 
very  generally.  We  shall  leave  the  matter  in  their 
hands,  and  form  our  own  decision  as  to  the  utility  of 
reporting  the  Country  Shows,  by  the  number  and 
bearing  of  the  letters  on  the  subject,  which  we  may 
receive  during  the  next  fortnight. 


THE  SWAN. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  have  one  more  testimony  adtied  to  those  you  have 
already  chronicled,  in  regard  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
character  of  these  noble  birds,  and  that  too  of  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  trait  in  their  habits  and  rnanners  ; 
and  as  the  hint,  at  this  particular  season,  may  more  easily 
be  put  to  the  test,  and  prove  more  useful  than  at  any 
other,  I  deferred  sending  it  till  the  March  winds  should 
waste  the  icy  barrier  from  the  laltes,  and  let  the  Swan  go 
free  to  show  his  character. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  water  within  the  inclosure 
in  these  gardens,  to  which  the  Swans  on  the  lakes  have 
no  access;  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  these  waters,  within 
the  rabbit-proof  fence,  and  every  walk  and  avenue  in  their 
vicinity,  was  croaked  and  crawled  over  with  thousands  of 
full-grown  toads,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  frogs.  Seeing 
this  nuisance,  I  began  to  think  of  getting  them  collected, 
well  knowing  that  the  refuse  of  fish — to  which  they  bore 
a  strong  resemblance — makes  an  excellent  manure;  and  on 
that  score  I  thought  the  carcass  would  pay  for  the  catch- 
ing and  killing,  and  by  preventing  their  spawning  would 
abate  the  nuisance,  if  not  prevent  it  for  the  future. 

However,  on  examining  the  larger  pieces  of  water  with- 
out the  fence  in  the  open  pleasure-ground,  where  I  ex- 
pected the  toads  had  taken  np  their  "head-quarters,"  I 
was  disappointed,  and  found  their  encampments  there  very 
few  and  far  between.  Seeing  this,  I  began  to  think  that 
some  other  cause  than  a  partiality  for  the  picturesque  must 
have  induced  them  to  prefer  a  pond  in  an  inclosed  garden, 
to  an  open  lake  outside  the  fence  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
array,  that  such  a  regiment  could  not  have  been  mustered 
in  a  space  of  less  than  a  mile  circuit,  and  as  much  of  this 
mile  must  have  been  over  land  extremely  uneven,  I  could 
not  comprehend  the  reason  why  they  did  not  prefer  the 
nearest  pond,  after  travelling  such  a  long  and  weary 
way.  One  morning,  however,  I  had  the  matter  cleared 
up  very  satisfactorily,  and  found  that  though  they  had 
perhaps  in  the  first  instance  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
nearest  pool,  the  fear  of  enemies  had  made  them  resume 
their  pilgrimage ;  and  though  many  of  them  had  certainly 
"  come  from  afar  off,"  they  must  yet  go  still  farther  and 
find  some  quiet  place,  secluded  or  inclosed,  where  Swans 
come  not  to  claim  superiority  ;  for  there  I  found,  on  the 
open  lake,  a  Swan  giving  battle  to  the  toads  in  good 
earnest,  curing  the  plague  by  attacking  the  enemy  on  tho 
water,  chacing  them  from  place  to  place  as  fast  as  oar  and 
sail  could  steer,  and  ever  and  anon  the  arched  neck  and 
bill,  armed  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  descended  with  unerring 
grapple  on  tlic  foe ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  where  thoy 
liad  skulked  under  some  brunches  for  safety,  he  had  dragged 
them  out,  and  not  only  killed  thero,  but  oast  them  on  tho 
bank  out  of  the  water,  as  if  h  o  were  aware  that  tlicir  romaina 
would  corrupt  lliu  watery  region  where  ho  reigned. 
Now,  though  tl.'.a  frogs  wc/o  no  doubt  acoeptnblc  to  tho 
Swan  as  uu  nriiolo'of  food,  ho  would  not  «at  the 
touda ;  aud    this   loads   mo   to   infer   tiiut  his  killin 
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tbem  wantonly,  and  to  such  an  extent,  may  be  a 
feature  in  his  instinct  and  economy,  intended  by  Nature 
to  keep  this  class  of  crawling  vermin  in  check  by 
constituting  the  Swan  their  natural  enemy, — an  office  for 
which  he  seems  eminently  qualified,  although  to  all  appear- 
ance but  indifferently  rewarded.  Besides  clearing  the  lakes 
of  toads,  &c.,  I  find  that  Swans  shear  the  grass  on  the 
brink,  and  thus  keep  it  short  and  neat ;  and,  woe  to  any 
aquatics,  whether  weeds  or  not,  that  the  strong  bill  of  a 
Swan  can  either  rend  or  root  up  ;  this  noble  bird  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  industrious  dresser  and 
keeper  of  his  domain  ;  and  whoever  has  not  already 
banished  the  frogs  and  toads,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  so 
effectual  a  remedy  for  this  plague  as  the  Swan  undoubtedly 
is  ;  for  he  seems  animated  with  such  a  hatred  of  all  vermin, 
and  so  determined  to  drive  them  either  to  death  or 
banisliment,  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick.  In  Laughton's  "  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man," 
I  see  that  "  Mona's  Isle,"  as  well  as  Erin,  is  said  to  have 
been  cleared  of  this  species  of  vermin  by  the  agency  of 
that  celebrated  missionary  ;  and  the  following  humorous 
quotation  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  laudable  deed  is  handed  down  to  posterity  : — 

"Success  to  bold  St.  Patrick's  fist — 
He  was  the  Saint  so  clever — 
He  gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist. 
And  banished  tliem  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  mile  in  Erin's  isle  where  nasty  varmint  musters, 
Where'er  he  put  his  blessed  foot  he  murthered  them  in  clusters. 
The  frogs  went  hop,  the  toads  went  plop,  slap  dash  into  the  water, 
The  bastes  committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from  slaughter." 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
painful  practice  of  pinioning  young  Swans,  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  wing  off  to  prevent  their  flying. 
The  poor  cripple  thus  mutilated  may  look  like  a  Swan, 
but  can  give  no  idea  of  the  nobler  movements  and  truly 
majestic  character  of  that  fine  bird  on  the  wing  and 
on  the  water,  in  the  eojoyment  of  his  native  liberty. 
Surely  some  one  will  be  found  humane  enough  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Swans,  and  induce  their  keepers  to 
refrain  from  this  barbarous  practice,  and  rather  delight 
to  see  them  in  their  true  and  perfect  character. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  tenderness  that  Swans  show  to 
their  young  in  infancy,  when  the  cygnets  are  nearly  a  year 
old,  the  old  cock  begins  to  give  battle  to  his  sons,  and  makes 
them  take  to  flight.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a 
cygnet  had  been  obliged  to  flee  away,  I  saw  him  coming 
home  to  his  father  soaring  in  circuitous  lines  through  the 
haze  of  gray  mistj  that  made  him  appear  much  larger  and 
altogether  so  changed  from  the  simple  cygnet  he  used  to 
look  on  the  water,  that  I  began  to  think  if  gentlemen  so 
much  admire  the  dignified  ammation  that  pinioned  Swans 
confer  on  ornamental  water,  what  would  they  not  feel 
■who  have  a  taste  for  the  sublime,  to  see  these  noble 
birds  perfect  and  free,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  as 
silently  and  softly  aB  the  flakes  of  snow. — A,  Forsyth j 
Alton  Towers. 


But  the  current  of  change  is  onward,  onward.  The' 
ffrce  of  Nature,  once  aroused,  can  no  longer  he  checked  ; 
inperfection  changes  with  rapid  and  resistless  energy  to 
perfection.  The  pale  green  straps  lengthen,  and  become 
hiiry  ;  others  are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  hairy  ;  a 
tUrd  stage,  and  they  are  shaggy  with  wool,  and  furnished 
ai  their  points  with  a  deep  green  appendage  or  two.  The 
sicond  stage  of  change  approaches  ;  the  fingered  leaf 
\i  begun. 

Then  arrive  more  rapid  metamorphoses.  Just  above 
tie  plates  of  the  last  degree,  long  narrow,  shaggy,  and 
tearing  an  appendage  at  their  points,  come  parts  still 
rarrower,  with  more  of  a  leaf  at  the  end  ;  and  then,  by  a 
firther  contraction  of  the  first-born  plate  and  enlarge- 
nent  of  the  last-born  leaf,  the  foliage  appears  in  all  its 
completeness. 

No  man  in  his  senses  can  deny  that  this  curious  series 
<f  changes  from  a  hard  dry  brown  plate  to  a  large  suc- 
mlent  green  fingered  leaf  has  been  so  gradual  as  to  prove, 
to  the  most  rigorous  demonstration,  that  the  whole  series 
•f  parts  consists  of  the  same  organ  in  different  stages  ; 
ind  consequently  the  winter  plates  in  which  a  leaf-bud  is 
incased,  as  in  defensive  armour,  are  really  nothing  more 
ihan  leaves  in  an  incomplete  condition. 

What  is  true  of  one  leaf-bud  is  true  of  all  others  ;  and 
consequently  all  leaf-buds  are  composed  of  rudimentary 
leaves.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  not  a  flower  be  formed  on 
the  same  plan  ?     And  now  for  the  proofs  of  that. — R.  £. 


FAMILIAR    BOTANY, 
Morphology. — No.  XII. 

The  penetrative  sun. 
His  force  deep  darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth, 
In  various  hues,  but  chiefly  tliee,  gay  green  I 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe  ! 
United  light  and  shade  !  where  the  sight  dwells 
"With  growing  strength  and  ever-new  delight, 

The  juicy  groves 

Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  demonstration  of  the  con- 
version of  leaves  into  the  parts  of  a  flower,  it  will  be  as 
\pell  to  pause,  in  order  to  show  anotlier  curious  change 
that  comes  over  the  organs  of  plants  during  their  growth, 
by  means  of  which  an  apparatus,  quite  as  little  like  the 
leaf  as  the  gayest  corolla,  is  plainly  proved  to  be  never- 
theless no  more  than  metamorphosed  foliage. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  meets  us  at  every  step,  now  that 
all  Nature  is  struggling  once  more  into  active  life,  and 
that  the  wondrous  powers  of  organisation  are  exerting 
their  force  with  the  most  prodigal  luxuriance.  When  the 
ruin  of  winter  is  repaired  by  the  magic  hand  of  spring, 
the  first  movement  of  life  that  is  perceptible  among  plants 
is  the  swelling  of  their  buds,  just  as  the  first  step  towards 
repose  was  connected  with  the  formation  of  those  curious 
organs. 

A  bud  at  rest  is  but  a  dingy  lifeless  thing — a  point  on 
the  surface  of  a  branch — a  speck  that  none  but  a  botanist 
would  know  to  be  pregnant  with  life.  But  when  it  begins 
to  move  and  be  animated  with  the  throes  of  nature,  it 
swells,  divides  into  scales,  and  by  slow  degrees  is  the 
mother  of  a  branch.  To  watch  how  this  happens  is  most 
instructive.     Take  the  Horse-Chesnut  for  examination. 

The  bud  of  the  Horse-Chesnut,  like  all  buds,  consists 
of  hard,  dry  plates,  having  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
great  fingered  leaves  of  the  trees  than  the  scale  of  a 
soldier's  epaulette  to  his  cuirass.  If  we  cut  a  bud  open 
during  winter,  we  find  these  plates  all  alike  in  form  and 
structure ;  but  the  interior  softer  and  greener  than  the 
exterior.  When,  however,  the  growth  commences,  the 
centre  swells  and  forces  the  plates  asunder.  Then  the 
outermost,  hard,  thin,  and  dry,  retain  their  first  form  with- 
■  out  change  ;  the  nest  become  a  little  thinner  and  greener; 
then  follow  plates  growing  at  their  base  and  becoming 
quite  green  ;  to  which  succeed  others  so  green,  and  thin, 
and  large,  that  they  could  not  be  known  to  be  transformed 
plateB,  if  a  portion  of  the  original  brownness  did  not  still 
\       adhere  to  their  points.      And  this  is  the  first  stage  of 

\ change.     The  hard,  dry  plates  ^f  the  bud  are  gradually 
metamorphosed  into  pale  greea  straps. 


VERMIN.  - 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  Gardeners  and  Agricul- 
turists to  have  vermin  destroyed,  and  as  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this,  I  wish  to  communicate  the  methods  I 
follow.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  either  a  rat  or  mouse 
in  my  house  or  garden,  and  sparrows  are  so  much  dimi- 
nished in  numbers  that  my  currants  hang  on  the  bushes 
until  late  in  the  autumn. 

Against  the  rats  I  have  employed  the  bricklayer,  who 
has  spoiled  all  'their  runs  with  brick  and  mortar,  conse- 
quently they  have  left  me.  With  regard  to  mice,  I  keep 
two  traps  ;  one  under  cover  in  my  garden  and  another  in 
ray  garret,  baited  with  oatmeal.  These  traps  catch  the 
irst  mouse  in  the  manner  of  a  rat-box  trap  ;  other  mice 
then  enter  in  by  two  little  falling  doors  which  allow  a 
passage  only  inwards.  This  kind  of  trap  requires  good 
workmanship  in' the  making,  and  hardwood,  to  prevent 
the  mice  gnawing  a  way  out. 


The  best  kind  of  Mouse-trap. 
Door,  3i  inches  wide  j  Top,  84  inches  square ;  Height,  3  inches. 


Trap  for  Tomtits  and  Green  Linnets.— Green  Linnets  are  fond 
of  Hemp-seed. 

As  to  birds,  by  far  the  most  mischievous  to  the  gardener 
is  the  bulfinch,  as  its  only  food  in  spring  is  fruit-buds. 
All  gardeners  and  orchard-owners  should  keep  a  male  and 
a  female  bulfinch  and  two  trap-cages.  'With  this  apparatus 
other  bulfinches  ^are  easily  taken.     Tomtits  are  nest  in 


mischief.  They  are  most  readily  caught  in  cages  having  a 
weight  or  spring  to  the  door,  which  shuts  as  the  bird 
enters.  Bait  with  fat  or  oats,  or  both.  In  June  I  have 
a  long  plank  raised  from  the  ground,  with  narrow  edging 
on  each  side  to  keep  the  food  from  falling  down  or  blow- 
ing away.  The  plank  is  40  feet  from  some  thick  bushes, 
behind  which  a  person  fires  a  gun  when  the  board  is 
covered  with  sparrows.  My  gardener  has  killed  as  many 
as  thirty  at  one  shot.  The  plank  must  of  course  be  in  a 
line  with  the  gun. 

In  order  to  keep  down  wasps  in  spring  I  purchase  of 
poor  children  the  large  females,  by  which  practice  I  find 
fewer  nests  of  this  troublesome  insect  in  the  autumn.  In 
catching  vermin  in  traps,  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  is, 
that  they  should  have  free  ingress  and  egress  until  all 
acquire  a  confidence.  Many  more  will  be  caught  this  way 
than  if  the  traps  were  continually  set. — Drewen. 


MEXICAN  PINES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
some  of  the  Mexican  Pines  growing  at  Bayfordbury 
(Herts),  has  been  delayed  in  order  that  I  might  the  better 
show  how  far  they  appear  to  be  uninjured  by  the  late 
winter,  during  which  they  have  remained  without  any  pro- 
tection. It  will  be  seen  that  Pinus  oocarpa,  and  P. 
leiophylla  were  both  killed  in  1842,  and  P.  pseudo-strobas 
much  injured  in  1843,  having  all  its  young  shoots  killed. 
MEXICAN  PINUS  AT  BAYFORDBURY. 
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H  curious  effect. 

These  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sent  out  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1840,  and  when  planted  out  in 
1841  were  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  inches  high.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  Mexican  Pines  in  any  collection 
approaching  to  such  vigour  of  growth. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  method  ot 
grafting  Pines  after  the  manner  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  "  Arboretum  Britannicum,"  in  which  I  have  been 
very  successful  ;  some  of  my  specimens  may,  I  think, 
deserve  notice,  as  being  not  only  very  good  examples  of 
the  success  of  the  system,  but  as  producing  shoots  of  a 
length  and  size  which  I  have  not  seen  in  others  of  the 
same  species.  I  allude  to  the  two  Pinus  Lambertiana,  in 
which  species  I  have  never  seen  such  vigonr  of  growth 
among  the  few  seedling  plants  e.iisting  in  this  country. 
I  have  also  found  P.  insignis  make  vigorous  shoots,  and 
take  more  freely  than  any  other  which  I  have  tried,  grow- 
ing the  same  season  that  it  is  grafted  some  inches,  which 
but  few  of  the  others  are  inclined  to  do.  I  have  grafted 
most  of  the  hardy  species,  and  find  Pinus  sylvestris  more 
suitable  as  a  stock  than  any  other  for  Pinus  ;  Abies  ex- 
celsa  for  Abies,  and  A.  Picea  for  Piceas.  The  ten  distinct 
species  grafted  on  the  same  plant  of  Pinus  sylvestris  are 
doing  well,  and  will  have  a  curious  and  perhaps  beantifal 
effect. 

I  grafted  many  species  on  stocks  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
high,  in  various  places  about  the  park,  all  of  which  are 
promising  to  make  fine  trees.    By  this  system  of  graftiog, 
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a  Pioetum  of  grafted  specimens  could  easily  be  formed, 
and  at  a  trifling  expense,  supposing  any  one  to  huve  a 
plantation  of  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs,  ■which  might 
be  grafted  at  various  heights,  choosing  regular  distances, 
I  have  found  the  best  time  for  comaiencing  this  opera- 
tion to  be,  when  both  the  shoots  of  the  stock  and  species 
which  you  intend  to  grafr,  are  as  brittle  as  the  top  of  a 
young  Asparagus,  which  Is  generally  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  May.  But  this  depends  much  upon  the  sea- 
son. At  the  time  of  my  proceeding  to  graft,  I  endeavour 
to  choose  a  stock  in  a  suitable  situation,  where  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  remove  it  after  grafting.  I  break  otf  the 
top  of  the  stock,  and  split  it  down  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  ;  then  choosing  a  scion  of  equal  size  to  the  stock,  and 
cutting  it  very  smooth  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  I  insert 
it  into  the  stock,  leaving  it  an  inch  above,  and  tying  it 
neatly  as  far  as  the  incision  was  made,  grafting  both  the 
leading  and  uppermost  lateral  shoots.  In  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days,  you  may  tell  if  it  has  taken;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  or  five  weeks,  the  tying  may  be  loosened, 
as  the  stock  will  swell  fast,  and  if  allowed  to  remain, 
■would  prove  injurious  to  both  stock  and  scion.  I  have 
always  found  it  needful  to  preserve  the  scions  from  wither- 
ing, by  keeping  them  in  a  little  moist  grass,  or  moss, 
during  the  time  of  operating,for  which  T  prefer  the  morn- 
ing, evening,  or  dull  days.  The  branches  of  the  stock 
sliould  not  be  pruned  off,  but  only  shortened  wliere  they 
grow  too  vigorously.  The  Pinetum  here  is  a  space  of  ground 
of  nearly  seven  acres,  adjoining  to  the  Arboretum,  on  a 
light  sandy  loam,  facing  the  south-west,  with  many  fine 
specimens  of  Pinus  insignis,  P.  macrocarpa,  P.  sabiniana, 
and  Abies  deodara,  from  8  ft.  to  11  ft.  and  12  ft.  high, 
■which  are  in  a  most  promising  condition,  in  no  one  in- 
stance has  there  been  any  preparation  made  for  any  of  the 
specimens,  beyond  a  good  digging  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
planting. — John  Slowe,  Gardener  to  JV.  R.  A.  Bakery 
Esq.f  Bayfordbury^  Herts. 

Home  Correspondence, 

Morphology. — There  are  those  who  deny  that  in  the 
development  of  plants  those  parts  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  expanded  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
admit  of  being  developed  in  a  different  character,  viz.,  as 
flowers,  and  as  fruit,  if  the  circumstances  affecting  that 
development  are  changed  in  due  time  and  in  the  requisite 
degree.  They  seem  to  assume  that  flowers  are  pre-organ- 
ised  in  the  embryo  plant,  and  therefore  are  developed  as  a 
matter  of  course  (a  woman's  reason — because  it  is  so)  as 
the  plant  extends  its  growth.  That  the  production  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  "  seed  after  its  kind,''  is  indeed 
provided  for,  in  the  designs  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  as  those  designs  are  ever  carried  on  by 
means  of  natural  agencies,  there  is  no  atlieism  or  infi- 
delity in  believing  that  circumstances  are  ordained  to 
exercise  influence  over  the  development  of  plants,  and 
thus  to  bring  about  their  fructification  :  neither  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  such  a  view,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  natural  evidence  to  prove  it ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  that  these  parts  are 
each  and  all  formed  in  the  embryo,  and  are  uninfluenced 
in  their  development  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  to  take  up  a  position  which  is  directly  at 
■variance  with  all  natural  evidence.  It  appears  to  he  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  **  what  would  be  leaves  under  certain 
conditions  of  growth,  would  be  flowers  if  those  conditions 
were  changed  soon  enough,  and  the  requisite  condiiions 
supplied  ;"  and  yet  there  are  those  who  profess  to  deny  this. 
As  the  attention  of  gardeners  has  of  late  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  those  who 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  to  try  a  simple  experiment, 
directly  bearing  on  the  case.  Let  two  young  plants  of 
the  6ame  kind  (Salvia  splendens,  for  example)  be  taken, 
88  nearly  alike  as  possible;  that  is,  of  equal  age  aud 
height,  having  an  equal  number  of  leaves  of  equal  size  ; 
let  their  equality  be  further  established  by  selecting  them 
of  equal  weight,  when  the  soil  is  carefully  and  entirely 
washed  from  their  roots  :  let  one  of  these  he  taken  and 
potted,  and  let  it  be  placed  in  a  close,  moist,  deeply- 
shaded  atmosphere,  warmed  to  a  few  degrees  above  that 
to  which  the  jilant  is  naturally  adapted  ;  in  this  situation 
let  it  he  continued,  and  assisted  in  its  growth  by  the  appli- 
cation of  all  the  stimulants,  except  light,  which,  within 
the  limitation  of  reason,  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  to  it ; 
let  the  other  plant  be  potted  in  similar  soil,  and  placed  iu 
a  genial  atmosphere,  duly  regulated  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  this  situation  let  it,  too,  receive  all  the 
stimulanlfl.  including  light,  which  can  minister  to  its 
growth.  The  results  in  both  cases  should  he  carefully 
noted  ;  and  though  the  trial  is  an  easy  task,  the  results 
would  aff'jrd  strong  evidence  whether  or  not  ^  what  would 
be  leave?,  under  certain  conditions  of  growth,  would  he 
flowers  if  the  conditions  of  growth  were  suituhly  varied;" 
and,  consequently,  whether  or  not  this  part,  at  least,  of 
Morphology  is  truth  or  falsehood. —  T.  Moore. 

StrawherrieM. — I  have  lately  peen  some  very  fine  forced 
Strawberries  (Keen's  Seedling)  at  Willan-hall,  East 
Barnet  ;  there  was  probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  pots 
of  them  in  the  Pine-house.  The  plants  were  nearly  all  in 
foil  bearing  ;  they  had  a  fine  appcjirance,  as  the  hhelves 
were  io  rrguUled  tliat  each  line  of  potK  was  seen  dis- 
tinctly from  one  end  of  the  Iiouhk  to  the  other.  The  num- 
ber of  fruit  on  each  plant  was  from  18  to  .'iO,  and  many  of 
Ihem  weighed  more  than  half-an-ouncu.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Haller,  ntlMchei  great  importance  to  procuring  the 
plants  from  IhOiic  that  were  forced  the  previous  spring. 
Thifi  he  can  always  do,   as    he  invariably  turns  the  forced 

Cnts  out  into  the  open  ground  soonaftfr  they  have  done 
ring.  He  inys  that  plants  ho  trestrd  produce  excel- 
lent runners,  and  bear  an  abundant  crop  late  in  the 
aetjoD.— ^  yiMiior. 


Birds'  Eggs. — Waterton's  plan  of  preserving  birds' 
eggs,  mentioned  at  p.  245,  cannot  be  improved  on  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  interior  of  the  egg.  If  the  outside  is 
varnished  twice  with  isinglass,  dissolved  in  gin,  the  pores 
of  the  shell  will  be  closed,  wnd  the  colour,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, preserved.  The  shining  properties  of  the  varnish 
disappear  in  a  few  hours,  and  leave  the  egg  quite  natural 
in  appearance,  which  is  not  the  case  with  mastic  varnish. 
— A.  C.J  Leeds. 

Birdi. — Would  any  of  your  correspondents  describe 
the  various  notes  of  the  small  birds  which  are  now  to  be 
heard  in  all  directions.  The  skylaik,  blackbird,  night- 
ingale, robin  and  missel-thrush  are  generally  known, 
but  there  are  many  which  I  cannot  discover.  What  is 
the  bird  known  provincially  as  the  cuckoo's  mate,  or 
cuckoo's  harbinger  ?  Bewick  does  not  mention  it  under 
that  name. — A". 

Rabbits. — A  few  miles  from  the  place  where  I  was 
brought  up,  a  gentleman  had  a  herd  of  deer,  which  he 
allowed  to  wander  about  wherever  they  liked.  This  greatly 
annoyed  his  tenants  and  neighbours, and,  like  the  gentleman 
of  whom  your  correspondent"*"  complains,  he  was  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  to  kill  or  park  them  up  ;  he  told  all  who 
complained,  that  if  the  deer  came  into  their  fields  they 
were  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  he  would  pay  for  every  one 
that  they  caught.  An  old  farmer  accordingly  set  to  work: 
he  fastened  a  long  rope  to  the  door  of  an  old  barn  that 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  his  houses  ;  he  then 
strewed  the  floor  with  hay,  and  also  laid  some  outside, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole  herd  paid  him  a  visit.  It 
was  winter,  and  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow,  the 
loose  hay  attracted  them  to  the  place;  they  soon  eat  up 
all  that  lay  outside,  and  a  good  many  of  them  ventured 
inside:  the  farmer  then  shut  the  door  by  pulling  the  rope, 
and  kept  them  there  until  tlie  gentleman  came  and  paid 
dearly  for  them.  If  your  correspondent  will  inclose  a 
small  space  with  hurdles,  opposite  the  grounds  from  which 
the  rabbits  enter,  then,  like  the  old  farmer,  fasten  a  long 
rope  to  the  gate,  so  that  he  may  shut  it  at  pleasure,  and 
if  he  will  scatter  some  Cabbage-leaves,  or  anything  of 
whiph  rabbits  are  fond,  inside  and  near  the  gate  of  the 
inclosure,  there  will  he  plenty  in  before  11  o'clock  at  night, 
when  he  may  shut  the  gate.  If  he  leaves  it  longer  they 
perhaps  will  have  finished  the  prog  and  have  gone  out  in 
search  of  more.  Another  plan,  equally  successful,  is,  in 
place  of  having  a  gate,  have  a  number  of  holes  all  round 
the  inclosure ;  inside  of  each  of  these  set  a  snare,  and  lay 
something  down  that  is  eatable,  to  tempt  the  rabbits  to  go 
in.  They  like  to  work  among  fresh  earth,  and  if  some 
parts  of  the  inclosure  are  dug  up  with  a  spade,  the  tempt- 
ation will  be  double.  If  your  correspondent  perseveres  in 
this  way  for  a  short  time,  I  imagine  that  his  neighbour 
will  become  tired  of  breeding  rabbits  for  him  to  destroy, 
and  will  either  destroy  them  himself,  or  try  to  keep  them 
at  home.  I  observe  that  *'  J.  "  recommends  the  use  of 
arsenic  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rabbits  ;  but  that  might 
he  attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  for  possibly 
some  poor  person  might  find  some  of  the  poisoned  rabbits 
and  eat  them.  In  my  opinion  poison  ougli^  never  to  be 
used  for  kilting  vermin,  until  all  other  methods  have  failed, 
because  there  is  always  danger  of  poisoning  something 
else. — J.  W.,  Derbyshire, 

Bees. — These  are  now  collecting  quantities  of  farina 
and  a  small  portion  of  honey.  The  population  of  strong 
hives  is  rapidly  increasing.  Bell-glasses  for  flat-topped 
hives  should  now  be  cleaned  and  made  ready  for  that  pur- 
pose. Let  every  gluas  contain  a  small  piece  of  the 
whitest  of  last  year's  comb.  This  should  he  attached  to 
a  thin  lath,  about  one  inch  wide,  which  should  be  fitted 
into  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  glass,  extending  downward 
its  whole  depth.  The  comb  should  be  fixed  upon  the 
farther  end  of  this.  By  warming  the  edge  of  tbe  cemb 
and  lath  with  a  liglited  candle  or  hot  iron,  they  will  readily 
adhere.  Be  careful  to  place  tlie  glasses  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  holes,  which  should  be  one  and  a  half  inch 
in  size  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  letting  the  Uth  and  comb 
unite  to  the  apertures  of  communication.  As  the  popu- 
lation increases  and  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  they 
will  soon  cluster  upon  the  comb,  and  commence  filling 
the  glasses.  Great  care  must  he  taken  to  exclude  all 
light  and  cold  from  the  glasses,  which  must  be  protected 
by  a  cover,  without  a  top,  made  with  pasteboard  or  floor- 
cloth, of  sufficient  size  to  cover  all  the  glasses.  Fill  the 
spaces  between  them  and  the  cover  with  black  cotton 
wool  or  wadding,  in  order  to  exclude  light  and  cold  air 
from  the  glasses.  By  following  these  directions  failure 
will  seldom  occur,  provided  the  season  is  favourable  for 
collecting  honey.  Quantities  of  from  2  lbs.  to  2a  lbs.  are 
oftentimes  gathered  during  the  day  ;  this  is  of  the  purest 
quality, —  IV.  Savage,  Stvaffkam. 

Insects  of  the  Damson-tree. — A  day  or  two  ago  T  ob- 
served some  blossoms  "of  a  Damson-tree  in  my  garden 
fallen  on  the  ground,  and  as  tliere  had  nut  been  sufficient 
wind  to  knock  them  off,  I  was  induced  to  examine  them, 
and  found  that  in  every  case  the  calyx  had  been  bitten 
into  by  some  insect,  which  had  doubtless  weakened  the 
stalk,  and  caused  the  flower  to  fall  on  the  lenst  wind.  I 
send  you  this  at  once,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  cor- 
renpondent.s,  with  more  leisure  at  their  diaposiil  than  I 
have  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  induced  before  tho 
blooms  are  past  to  examine  into  tiio  histfiry  of  the  insect 
in  fjuestion,  of  whose  operations  I  have  hitherto  met  with 
no  notice. — J.  O.  Westwood,  flammersmilh. 

I*ollcr\s  Lif/uid  Guano. —  I  cannot  »pealt  of  this  in  any 
adequijte  terms  of  praise.  I  tried  its  powers  on  Ilyacinths, 
Narciss^UH,  Crocum-M,  Snowdrops,  &c.,  Imth  in  jiots  and  in 
glaBicH,  and  I  uv.vy  with  truth  any  that  the  effect  was 
magical.  Not  only  wen;  my  flowers  the  fincnt,  the 
hcidthiest,  and  the  most  luxuriant  that  I  ever  beheld,  hut 
they  preserved  their  beauty  nearly    double    their    usual 


time,  and  gave  forth  a  fragrance  of  surpassing  sweetness.^ 
William  Kidd,  Sander's  Cottage,  New  Road,  Hammer^ 
smith.  ■'  ^  , 

Figs. — With  regard  to  these,  I  beg  to  oflfer  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  have  observed  and  put  successfully 
into  practice.  The  year  1818  was  remarkable  for  abun- 
dance of  Figs,  on  account  of  its  long  duration  of  heat  and 
drought.  Happening  to  call  during  that  year  at  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Gardens,  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  in 
August,  I  was  much  pleased,  and  at  that  time  quite 
astonislied,  to  see  a  row  of  very  large  standard  Fig-trees 
loaded  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  fruit,  both  ripe  and 
unripe,  in  the  highest  possible  perfection.  The  soil  there 
is  shallow,  on  a  bed  of  chalk.  I  likewise  observed  during 
the  same  year  abundance  of  Figs  in  many  of  the  cottagers' 
gardens  in  Sussex,  produced  on  standards  that  were 
growing  in  the  same  kind  of  shallow  soil,  and  where  the 
bottom  was  nothing  but  chalk.  Figs  appeared  to  be  no 
luxury  in  that  quarter.  In  Kent  I  have  observed  good 
Figs  and  very  fruitful  trees  on  a  similar  bottom.  At  the 
late  Lord  Audley's  Gardens,  Belvedere,  Erith,  I  have 
observed  the  most  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  raised  for 
several  years  in  succession  in  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, where  the  soil  is  shallow  and  dry,  and  where  the  sub- 
soil is  nothing  but  a  rock  or  bed  of  pebbly  gravel,  called 
there  pea-gravel;  after  a  heavy  rain,  scarcely  a  particle  of 
earth  was  there  to  be  seen  on  the  surface.  I  have  long 
observed  that  shallow  dry  soils  are  the  best  for  producing 
good  crops  of  Figs,  and  where  the  trees  have  been  planted 
without  much  care,  aud  allowed  to  grow  without  much 
pruning  or  nailing,  which  does  not  at  all  suit  the  Fig.  Such 
places  as  stable-yards,  farm  buildings,  in  any  dry  corner, 
amongst  stones,  chalk,  brick-bats,  or  lime-rubbish,  where 
they  are  well  trodden  or  paved  about  the  trees,  are  the  places 
to  see  fine  crops  of  good  Figs.  Trees  in  such  situations  have 
a  number  of  joints  in  the  length  of  one  inch  of  young  wood. 
Over-luxuriant  trees  never  bear  abundant  crops.  The 
wood  of  a  Fig-tree  that  is  long-jointed,  pithy,  and  soft, 
does  not  produce  Figs  in  perfection.  The  growth  of  the 
Fig  requirfs  to  he  checked,  if  fruit  is  wanted.  In  preparing 
for  growing  Figs,  instead  of  trenching  the  ground,  I 
should  recommend  merely  forming  a  flooring  under  them, 
with  concrete,  brick-bats,  stones,  chalk,  gravel,  lime- 
rubbish,  or  with  whatever  is  most  convenient  to  be  had,  if 
the  bottom  is  not  naturally  chalky,  rocky,  or  gravelly. 
Those  that  are  troubled  with  over-lusuriant  Fig-trees 
might  practise  the  following  method,  which  I  have  myself 
done  with  good  success  : — Cut  a  trench,  3  or  4  ft.  wide,  in 
front  of  the  trees  (if  against  the  wall,  or  all  round  them,  if 
they  are  standards),  below  all  roots,  which  should  be  cul; 
clean  off  as  the  trench  is  dug,  then  fill  up  with  any  of  the 
above  materials  that  can  be  easily  procured,  pouring  a 
quantity  of  grout  amongst  it  as  the  filling  up  proceeds,  or 
the  roots  will  soon  get  through  it ;  otherwise,  build  a  wall, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Krriogton.  Figs  require  to  be 
planted  high,  and  the  depth  of  soil  about  them  should  not 
be  more  than  one  foot.  If  the  season  is  very  dry  when 
they  are  ripecing  their  fruit,  the  trees  will  be  much  bene- 
fited by  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  as  that  is 
the  tinte  when  they  will  be  benefited  by  water.— 
Observer  J — 4. 

Slugs,  ^c. — To  preserve  your  Annuals,  Marigolds,  &;c., 
from  slugs,  and  other  vermin,  scatter  long  shag  tobacco 
(not  pig-tail)  round  the  stems.  I  have  tried  it  with  much 
success. — A  Sailor. 

Peaches  of  Leitmerilz. — I  have  received  from  a  friend 
at  Frankfort  some  Peach-slones,  with  the  following 
memorandum  : — '*  I  inclose  some  stones  of  a  curious 
fruit,  cultivated  in  a  part  of  Boliemia  under  the  name  of 
Peaches  of  Leitmeritz.  To  me  they  seem  more  like 
Apricots,  with  a  little  of  the  Plum  in  them,  hut  less  than 
the  bloody  Apricots  of  Naples, — a  fruit  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  said  by 
travellers  to  grow  in  Persia,  but  it  is  described  as  more 
completely  a  Plum,  and  to  be  very  good,  but  it  has  a 
downy  skin  like  all  those  I  have  mentioned.  They  would 
all,  probably,  preserve  excellently.  "  So  far  my  corres- 
pondent. The  stones  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  the 
Apricot  more  than  a  Peach  or  Plum.  I  rather  think  they 
had  been  kept  too  dry  before  they  came  to  me  (in  number, 
5  or  0).  I  planted  them  immediately  in  a  pot.  and  placed 
them  in  a  Peach-house.  One  of  the  number  only  vege- 
tated ;  it  has  the  decided  leaf  aud  character  of  an  Apricot, 
and  is  growing  well.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
Bohemian  fruit? — W.  [We  are  entirely  unacquainted 
with  it.] 

The  Season. — The  weather  the  last  ten  days  has  been 
everything  we  could  wish — dry,  and  growing,  and  not  too 
hot.  The  Apricot,  Peach,  and  other  wall  trees,  with  the 
Standard  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  are  setting  fruit 
beautifully.  In  fact,  we  have  always  fine  weather  in  Eng- 
land nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  whenever  the  column 
of  air  over  our  heads  exceeds  30  inches.  The  power 
of  the  atmosphere  to  dispose  of  the  daily-raised  surface 
water  from  land,  sea,  aud  vegetation,  is  then  so  enor- 
mously increased,  that,  whether  the  dew-point  at  which 
the  vapour  begins  to  condense  into  clouds  he  at 
the  height  of  1500,  2000,  or  5000  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  re-evaporation  of  these  clouds  by 
the  power  of  the  sun  soon  dissipates  them  again,  and  gives 
ua  the  solar  influence  on  the  ground.  Take  the  register 
of  the  weather  from  about  15th  of  April,  to  about  tlie  I5th 
of  Oct.,  with  tlie  barometer  fluctuating  between  20. 10, 
and  29.90;  and  again  between  29.90  and  :J0.40  fnr  pe- 
riods  of  10  or  12  days  together,  and  the  observation  will 
prove  my  assertion  that  we  have  always  fine  weather  with 
u  high  barometer,  and  warm  temperature  when  the  buro- 
metur  is  high.  Ignorant  persons  who  speak  without  ob- 
servation, always  cry  out  whenever  the  dunt  flies  about; 
in  April  and  iMuy,  "Oh!    if  we  could  but  have  u  little 
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-warm  raia  now,  we  should  do."  My  reply  always  is, 
*^Your  desired  warm  rain  will  soon  end  in  cold  rain,  and 
cold  weather." — W.,  Worcester. 

Miscellaneous. — Flora  states  that  a  plant  of  Abutilon 
fitriatum  has  stood  the  winter  ia  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
■was  planted  against  a  hothouse-wall,  and  was  only  occa- 
sionally protected. A,  C.  informs  us  that  he  has  tried 

quick-litne  aad  cheese  for  preventing  Vines  from  bleeding, 
and  says  that  **  Drewen"  is  quite  correct  as  regards  its 
efficacy.  He  remarks,  however,  that  our  correspondent 
might  have  stated  that  it  was  the  plan   of  the  late  Mr. 

Knight. A    correspondent   remarks    that    wasps    are 

■very  early  this  season.  He  states  that  he  has  already 
seen  four  ;  the  ^rst  he  observed  was  on  the  15th  of  this 
month. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

*"  Fraiikfort,  March  10. — Some  time  since  you  had  a 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  naturalising  Fire-flies  in 
England.  As  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  1  think  they 
might  stand  the  climate  of  London,  as  well  as  that  of 
Cassel,  where  I  have  seen  them  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 
1  suppose  food  is  as  great  a  controller  of  animal  range  as 
climate — and  that  one  cannot  provide.  Slugs  are  scarcely 
known  here — a  great  advantage  in  all  gardening,  and 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  early  bulbs  :  perhaps  the 
Tery  pure  sandy  soil  which  covers  almost  every  stratum 
in  Germany,  may  be  the  cause.  Our  Flower  Shows  are 
preparing,  and  promise  well  this  year.  Rintz's  Bellero- 
phon  is  one  of  the  finest  azaleas  I  ever  saw,  and  he  has 
raised  a  hybrid  Uhododendron  campanulatum,  which  is 
Tery  fine.  The  winter  has  been  very  severe,  and  snow 
very  deep,  until  the  other  day,  over  all  Germany,  except 
this  part.*  

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

April  19. — Mr.  E.  Solly  delivered  a  very  interesting 
Xecture  on  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetation,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  Agriculture.  He  commenced  by  contrasting  the 
study  of  organic  with  that  of  inorganic  Chemistry  ;  the 
uncertain  and  changeable  nature  of  organic  substances  was 
compared  with  the  more  definite,  fixed,  and  stable  (cha- 
racters of  inorganic  compounds,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending tlie  investigation  of  organic  Chemistry  were  stated 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  great  facility  with  which  the  va- 
rious organic  substances  change,  and  are  modified  in  pro- 
perties and  composition  by  comparatively  slight  causes. 
The  composition  of  plants  was  next  inquired  into,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  by  very  simple  processes,  they  may 
be  separated  into  what  are  called  their  proximate  elements 
"When  a  plant  is  macerated  in  water,  so  as  to  remove  all 
the  soft  or  soluble  portions,  lignin  or  woody  fibre  is  left ; 
the  water  in  which  it  has  been  macerated,  deposits,  on 
being  allowed  to  stand,  a  portion  of  starch  ;  if  after  this 
the  liquid  is  boiled,  a  scum  separates  or  coagulates,  con- 
sisting of  albumen  and  gluten  ;  whilst  there  remains 
in  solution  gum  and  sugar.  He  stated  |that,  of  these 
six  substances  the  bulk  of  plants  was  composed  ;  for 
though  there  existed  hundreds  of  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances differing  in  composition  and  properties,  yet  these 
constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the  mass  of  plants,  the 
great  portion  of  them  being  composed  of  the  six  proximate 
elements  just  adverted  to.  When  the  process  of  analysis 
Tvas  carried  still  further,  it  was  found  that  all  these  various 
substances  were  formed  by  the  combination  of  three  or 
four  elements,  united  together  in  different  proportions. 
The  analysis  of  organic  matter  resembled  that  of  inorganic 
compounds  in  the  fact  that  each  element  was  collected  and 
estimated  in  a  state  of  combination  ;  thus,  the  quantity  of 
•water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  during  the  combus- 
tion of  any  organic  substance  being  known,  it  was  easy  to 
calculate  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
which  it  contained.  In  this  manner  lignin,  gum,  sugar, 
Starch,  and  many  other  vegetable  products,  on  analysis 
were  found  to  consist  merely  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon ;  whilst  in  the  same  way,  gluten,  albumen,  and  a 
number  of  other  organic  compounds,  were  found  to  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  those  three  elements,  nitrogen — the 
quantity  of  that  substance  present  being  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  formed  during  combustion.  Besides 
theseerf;":~;\cmatters,however,all  plants  were  known  to  con- 
tain EGrrii-Ji^uantity  of  inorganic  matter — substances  wliich 
Temaineii«3  ashes  when  the  plants  were  burnt,  and  which  on 
analysis  were  found  to  consist  of  various  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  compounds  containing  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  &c.  These  being  the  elements  of  plants,  the 
next  questions  were,  whence  and  how  plants  obtained 
them  ?  The  composition  of  the  air  and  soil  was  then  de- 
scribed, and  the  probable  sources  of  the  food  of  plants 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Solly  observed,  the  growth  of  a  plant 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chemical  process ;  several 
powers  were  at  work,  which  modified  and  controlled  che- 
mical affinity  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Foremost 
amongst  these  powers  was  the  vital  action  ;  what  this  was 
■we  were  quite  ignorant,  for  we  only  knew  it  through  the 
effects  which  it  produced.  The  vitality  of  a  plant  or  seed 
,  might  lie  dormant  for  years  or  centuries,  and  whenalUhe 
other  conditions  requisite  to  vegetation  were  present,  the 
plant  would  grow  and  feed  itself;  the  conditions  essential 
to  vegetation,  or  the  excitement  of  vital  energy  were  heat, 
light,  and  perhaps  also  electricity.  Plants  could  not  grow, 
nor  seeds  germinate,  at  temperatures  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water ;  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  was  essential  ; 
light  also  was  necessary  to  the  process  of  decomposition 
carried  on  in  the  organs  of  plants,  whereby  the  elements 
or  organic  matter  are  assimilated;  and  lastly,  though 
•very  little  was  as  yet  known  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  electricity  was  ac- 


tively concerned  in  these  operations.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  powers  plants  possessed  the  means  of  de- 
composing water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid, 
recombining  their  elements  in  the  various  forms  of  or- 
ganic matter ;  and  it  had  been  concluded  from  numerous 
experiments,  that  plants  always  absorbed  or  assimilated 
these  substances  in  combination,  and  never  in  a  free  or 
uncombined  state.  Thus  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  which 
constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  its  bulk,  does  not  appear 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  the  nitrogen  which 
they  contain  being  probably  wholly  derived  from  the 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  existing  in  the  air  and  soil. 
The  lecturer  then  drew  attention  to  the  relation  which 
plants  bear  to  animals,  and  the  very  important  part  which 
the  former  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  creation.  The 
manner  in  which  all  animals,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
deiive  their  nourishment  from  plants  was  shown  ;  and  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  plants  preserve  the  healthy  and  uni- 
form composition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  removing  from  it 
all  the  noxious  gases  generated  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  was  described. 
Mr.  Solly  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  operations  of 
the  farm,  and  defined  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  be  the 
production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  food  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  He  contrasted  the  condition  of  natural 
pastures  or  forests,  with  cultivated  lands;  and  described 
the  effects  produced  by  the  constant  removal  of  inorganic 
compounds  from  the  soil,  in  the  crops.  If  it  was 
attempted  to  cultivate  Wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground,  it  was  found  that  the  crops  gradually  deteriorated, 
and  hence  various  manures,  and  systems  of  rotation  or 
fallowing,  had  been  adopted.  By  some  it;  had  been  sup- 
posed that  plants  excreted  poisonous  matters  from  their 
roots,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  excretions  in  the 
soil,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  same  kind 
of  plant ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case  was  shown  by 
many  facts,  amongst  others,  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
some  soils  Wheat  had  been  successfully  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  succession  ;  it  was  now  known  that  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  same  crop  was, 
that  the  soil  gradually  became  exhausted  of  certain  inor- 
ganic substances  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  hence  it  would  appear  that  if  the  substances 
annually  removed  from  the  soil  could  be  regularly  restored 
to  it,  there  is  no  chemical  reason  why  a  crop  should  not 
be  grown  for  any  number  of  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  soil.  The  great  question  therefore  was,  How  can 
we  restore  to  the  soil  those  substances  on  which  its  ferti- 
lity depends,  and  which  plants  remove  ?  Much,  no  doubt, 
might  be  done  by  mechanical  agency  ;  thorough  drain- 
ing and  deep  ploughing  would  greatly  assist  in  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;°  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal 
also  might  be  done  by  chemistry,  and  more  especially  in 
the  preservation  and  application  of  manure.  The  loss  of 
manure  under  the  present  system,  was  described  as  being 
enormous,  and  deserving  the  most  serious  and  careful 
attention.  The  lecturer  then  enumerated  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  substances  employed  as 
manure,  dividing  them  into  those  which  supplied  the 
elements  of  organic  matter,  and  those  which  supplied  inor- 
ganic substances.  In  the  former  class  the  salts  of  ammonia 
were,  of  course,  prominent,  and  the  properties  of  that 
substance,  and  the  mode  of  fixing  it  by  acids,  sulphate  of 
iron,  gypsum,  &c.  were  considered.  In  the  second  class 
of  manures,  the  value  of  those  containing  phosphoric  acid, 
such  as  bones,  was  insisted  on  ;  and  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  soluble  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  excellent, 
manure  of  Mr.  Lawes,  pointed  out.  The  use  of  soluble 
silicates,  and  the  manner  in  which  silica  is  absorbed  by 
plants,  was  experimentally  illustrated,  by  precipitating 
silica  from  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  by  a  vegetable 
acid.  The  alkaline  nitrates  and  common  salt  were  next 
spoken  of;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  stated 
that  though  decidedly  a  good  manure  under  many  circum- 
stances, it  was  highly  improbable  that  it  could  act  as  a 
fixer  of  ammonia,  because  the  results  of  its  decomposition 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  viz.  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  are  salts  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  cannot  exist  together  in  solution ;  they 
decompose  each  other,  common  salt  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  being  formed.  Amongst  the  substances 
which  existed  in  many  of  the  best  manures  was 
sulphur,  an  element  which  was  present;  in  most  plants, 
and  which  was  an  essential  constituent  of  those  which 
formed  the  food  of  animals.  Mr.  Solly  stated  that  plants 
in  all  probability  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  which 
they  contain,  from  the  atmosphere;  his  own  experiments 
had  convinced  him,  that  so  far  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  poisonous  to  plants,  on  the  contrary  in 
small  quantity  it  was  apparently  beneficial,  causing  them 
to  grow  with  increased  vigour  and  luxuriance.  This  part 
of  the  subject  derived  additional  interest  from  the  probable 
influence  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  on  the  health 
of  animals,  and  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
presence  of  that  gas  in  the  air,  and  contagion,  with  various 
epidemic  disorders.  Mr.  Solly  then  inquired  into  the 
possibility  of  plants  deriving  inorganic  matter  from  the 
atmosphere;  he  described  experiments  made  on  various 
orchidaceous  plants,  which  showed  that  they  contained 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  inorganic  matter  whether 
their  roots  grew  in  earth,  or  they  were  freely  suspended  in 
the  air.  It  was  unfortunately  the  case  that  no  ordinary 
chemical  tests  would  enable  ns  to  detect  very  minute 
quantities  of  solid  matter  in  the  atmosphere,  but  little 
doubt  could  exist  that  many  solid  substances  were  occa- 
sionally suspended  in  the  air.  In  illustration  of  this 
subject  some  curious  experiments  were  shown.  On 
burning  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  charcoal,  a  cloud  of  vapour  arose,  which  was  made  to 
traverse  a  long  tin  pipe,  and  the  existence  of  soda  in  the 
air  as  it  came  out  of  the  further  end  of  the  pipe  shown 


by  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  a  small  gas-light,  the  . 
blue   colour   of   which  was  immediately  converted  to  a 
bright   yellow.     Mr.    Solly   stated  that  one  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  thus  distributed  through  a  room  containing^ 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  might  be  found  for  some  hours- 
after,  diffused  through  every  part  of  it,  and  hence  he  con- 
cluded that  each  cubic  foot  contained  not  more  than  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  as- 
the  test  flame  employed  to  indicate  its  presence  did  not 
occupy  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  it 
might  be  fairly  said  to  indicate  the  millionth  part  of  a' 
grain  of  carbonate  of  soda.     By  another  experiment  it 
was  shown  that  the  steam  arising  from  a  tolerably  strong, 
boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  contained  a  very 
notable  quantity  of  that  salt,  its  presence    being  proved 
by   the  effect  it  produced  on  the  colour  of  flame.     The 
manner  in  which  volatile  substances  confer  volatility  on 
otherwise  fixed  substances,  was  illustrated  by  the  evapor- 
ation of  phosphoric  acid  in  contact  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia, a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  rising  in  vapour,  and 
condensing  in  large  white  flocks  when  heated  with  sal  am- 
moniac, though  when  heated  alone  it  was  perfectly  fixed. 
Attention  was  next  drawn  to  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  artificial  manures  are  frequently  adulterated,  and 
the  frauds  which  are  too  often  practised  by  dealers  on  un- 
suspecting farmers.     As  a  strong  example  of  this,  Mr. 
Solly  stated,  that  a  short  time  since  he  had  procured  a 
quantity  of  a  saline  manure  from  a  manufacturer,  and 
suspecting  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  impure,  had 
been  led  to  analyse  it;    on  examination,  it  was  found  tO' 
contain  only  three  per  cent\of  the  salt  for  which  it  was 
sold,  the  remaining  97  parts  being  other  suh^itances.     If 
such  things  were  done,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  frequently  heard  complaints  from  those  who  had  em- 
ployed artificial  manures,  and  had  found  no  benefit  from 
the  use  of  them.     Amongst  the  many  subjects  of  interest 
connected  with  the  application  of  chemical  manures,  few 
have  excited  more  attention  than  the  steeping  or  manur- 
ing of  seeds.     A  number  of  curious  experiments  on  this 
subject  were  described  by  Lord  Bacon  two  centuries  ago. 
He  showed  that  seeds  steeped  in  certain  solutions  germi- 
nated more  rapidly  than  those  soaked  in  other  solutions  ;. 
and  remarks,  that  it  is  a  very  curious   subject,  deserving 
of  further  investigation.     At  the  present  time,  this  effect 
is  as  little  understood  as  it  was  in  that  of  Lord  Bacon, 
nothing  more  being  known  than  the  effects  first  described 
by  him.     Mr.  Solly  stated  that  a  series  of  experiments  in 
elucidation  of  this  subject  had  recently  been  commenced 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  that  very 
remarkable  differences   were  becoming  apparent    in   the 
effects  produced  by  the  various  solutions  employed.     He 
also  described  a  curious  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect 
produced  by  muriate  of  lime,  in  increasing  the  retentive 
power  of  the  soil  for  moisture,  and  suggested  the  possibility 
of  these  experiments  leading  to  useful  results  in  the  cul- 
tivation   of   the   Turnip    crop,   in   which    it    is    of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  first  growth  of  the  plant 
should  be   healthy   and  vigorous,  so    as  to  get  quickly- 
through  that  period  in   which   it   is  most  liable  to  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.     The  last  subject  brought  forward  A'as 
one  of  considerable  interest,  and  involving  speculations  of 
a  very  singular  nature.     Mr.  Solly  drew  attention  to  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct  animals 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  Fluoride  of  calcium  ;. 
thus  the  bones  of  the  Colossochelys  or  great  tortoise  dis- 
covered in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  by  Messrs.  Falconer 
and  Cautley,  contain  11  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  ; 
whilst  recent  bones  on  the  other  hand  are  found  to  con- 
tain little  or  no  fluoride  of  calcium.     It  is  reasonable  to> 
suppose  that  the  earthy  matter  constituting  the  bones  of 
these  extinct  animals,  was  originally  derived  from  plants, 
and  hence  the  question  became  one  of  interest — Whence- 
comes  this  fluoride .'  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fluoride 
had  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  by  some  sub- 
sequent process.     It  might  be  supposed  that  the  plants- 
on  which  the  animals  fed  contained  fluoride  of  calcium  ; 
or  lastly,  it  might  possibly  be,  that  some. nearer  relation 
existed  between  phosphorus  and  fluorine  than  we  were  yet 
acquainted  with ;    and   it    was    not   impossible  that  the 
one  might  be  converted  into  the  other  :  this   was  men- 
tioned merely  as  a  curious  speculation — possible,  though 
perhaps  not  probable.    In  the  meantime  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  the  action   of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  growing 
plants;  and  accordingly  experiments  had  been  instituted, 
the  result  of  which  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  at 
this  early  period,  seemed  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the 
fluoride  was  absorbed,  and  therefore  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly, to  some  extent,  supply  the  place  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  plants.     Mr.  Solly  concluded  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
the   probable  results   of  its  future  study,    expressing   a 
regret  that  many  are  so  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  results. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
April  23.— This,  the  first  Show  for  the  season,  was 
held  in  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.  Although  not 
superior  to  the  last  spring  meeting,  the  exhibition  wa& 
distinguished  by  a  large  number  of  well  grown  specimens. 
Among  the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  by  gentlemen's  grs,, 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Atlee  contained  some  fine  plants,  among 
which  was  a  very  large  specimen  of  Cytisus  raceraosus, 
covered  with  bloom,  a  Purple  Rhododendron  of  great 
beauty,  a  well-grown  plant  of  Boronia  denticulata,  and 
a  fine  showy  specimen  of  Acacia  armata.  In  the  same 
collection  were  also  Corriea  speciosa,  Polygala  oppositifolia 
in  good  condition,  Kennedya  coccinea,  Boronia  pinnata 
and  other  plants,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  Erica 
Willmoreana  ;  for  these,  a  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 
— Mr.  Curtis,  gr.  to  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  sent  a  beautiful  col- 
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lection  of  well-grown  plants ;  it  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fine  specimens  of  Heaths  it  contained,  among 
which  were  E.  HartnelU  in  good  condition,  a  large 
E.  depressa,  a  small  plant  of  the  free-fioweriug  E. 
coccinea  minor,  together  with  E.  cimpanulata,  a 
teautiful  plant  of  the  showy  E.  vestita  coccinea,  and 
a  large  specimen  of  E.  translucens,  which  was  completely 
covered  down  to  the  pot  with  delicate  piok  blossoms.  In 
this  collection  were  also  Epacris  granditiora,  the  larger 
variety  of  E.  pulchella,  Kennedya  coccinea,  and  several 
other  plants.  The  Royal  Adelaide  Cup  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Curtis  for  these. — From  Mr.  Bruce  was  a  collection 
also  containing  some  well-grown  plants.  Among 
them  were  Acacia  diffusa,  a  pre'ty  plant  of  Aphetesis 
humilis.  Euphorbia  splendens,  Clivia  nobilis,  several 
varieties  of  Azalea,  plants  of  Tropreolum  tricoloruro,  and 
brachyceras,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  covered  with  bloom  ; 
along  with  Chorozema  Henchmannii,  and  several  Heaths. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  these. — iMr.  Plant,  gr.  to 
J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  exhibited  Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  a 
large  plant  of  Cytisus  racemosus,  two  Gloxinias,  Diosma 
capitata,  Oxylobium  retusum,  and  other  plants. — A 
middle  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamp,  gr. 
to  J.  Thorn,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  containing,  among 
others,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Epacris  grandiflora,  a  pretty 
plant  of  Erica  hybrida,  covered  with  long  flesh-coloured 
blossoms,  a  purple  Rhododendron,  Boronia  serrulata, 
Cytisus  racemosus,  and  the  handsome  Erica  vestita  alba, 
together  with  Gloxinia  rubra,  Eutaxia  rayrtifolia,  two 
Chorozemas,  and  a  good  plant  of  Aphelexis  humilis. 
— From  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  was  a  collection  of  Orchi- 
daceffi,  containing  among  othei's  the  beautiful  Cattleya 
intermedia,  the  fragrant  Masillaria  aromatica;  also  Vanda 
cristata,  which  has  the  good  property  of  keeping  long  in 
bloom;  a  Middle  Silver  Aledal  was  awarded  for  them. — 
Mr.  Kennington,  gr.  to  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  Large 
Silver  Medal,  for  Peristeria  Humboldti,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  in  good  condition,  Oncidmm  altissimuna,  and  O. 
microchilum.  He  also  exhibited  some  other  Orchida- 
ceons  plants,  two  Chorozemas,  a  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and 
other  plants,  among  which  was  a  specimen  of  Erica 
Hartnelli. — Mr.  Wond  sent  a  collection  of  named  Alpines. 
— The  Nurserymen's  collections  were  from  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
of  Clapham,  and  Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackheath.  That  of  the 
former  contained  among  other  plants  Boronia  serrulata, 
Aphelexis  humilis,  a  double  variety  of  Azalea  indica  rubra. 
Erica  Hartnelli  in  good  condition,  and  a  pretty  small  plant 
of  E.  delecta  ;  ^  Middle  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for 
them. — In  Mr.  Hally's  collection,  which  gained  the  first 
prize,  were  Acacia  armata,  a  showy  Azalea  Smithii 
coccinea,  a  well-grown  plant  of  Aphelexis  humilis,  a 
Cineraria,  named  Piper's  Princess  Royal,  and  a  small 
dwarf  plant  of  Genista  RUodopnosa,  —  Mr.  Townly, 
of  Camberwell,  exhibited  among  several  others,  good 
specimens  of  JSschynanthus  parasiticus,  Columnea  Schie- 
deana.  Hardenbergia  monophylln,  Franciscea  Hopeana, 
and  Euphorbia  splendens.  Among  single  epecimens  was 
a  handsome  Manettia  bicolor,  which  gained  the  first 
prize,  from  Mr.  Hamp  ;  a  beautiful  Tropaeolum  trico- 
loTum,  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  from  Mr. 
Ivery  of  Peckham  ;  and  a  Cattleya  Skianeri  from  Mr. 
Kennington.  On  the  same  table  were  beautiful  small 
plants  of  Erica  aristata  major  from  Mr.  Dickson,  of 
Acre-lane,  Brixton.  There  was  a  good  display  of  Cine- 
rarias ;  the  collection  from  Mr.  Ivery  contained  many 
flowers  of  great  novelty  and  beauty  of  colour.  Red  Rover 
and  Washington,  bright  crimson ;  Fanny  Elsler,  a  white 
with  crimsnn  tip,  a  most  prolilic  bloomer  ;  and  Black 
Knight,  a  deep  purple;  with  Captivation,  having  maza- 
rine purple  tips,  upon  a  white  ground  ;  and  Criterion, 
■with  mazaiine  blue  terminations,  appeared  to  be  the  most 
novel  and  attractive. — Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
two  seedlings,  one  a  pure  white  with  dark  purple  disk  ; 
the  other,  a  bright  rosy  crimson  having  quilled  petals  with 
expanded  tips,  is  very  good  of  its  kind  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  formed  with  great  reguliirity.  The  Auriculas, 
although  not  so  good  as  they  were  last  year,  excited  much 
interest. — For  pairs  among  amateurs,  Mr.  Schroder  of 
Brixton,  obtained  the  first  prize,  with  Oliver's  Lovely 
Ann,  and  Pa;;e'6  Champion.— Mr.  Lidgard  was  second, 
with  Smith's  Waterloo,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe. — 
Among  narseryroen  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  with  Hedge's  Britan- 
nia, a  vtry  fine  flower,  and  Page's  Champion.  The 
Becond  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Batter- 
sea,  for  Smith's  Britannia,  and  Grimes's  Privateer. — 
Mr.  Dickaon  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  best  12,  with 
Dickson's  Prince  Albert,  Oliviif's  Lovely  Ann,  Stretche's 
Emperor  Alexander,  Hudson's  Apollo,  Dickson's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Salter's  Garland,  Dickson's  Earl  Grey, 
Taylor's  Glory,  Dickson's  Comet,  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor, 

Page's    Champion,    and    Dickson's    Matilda The   first 

prize  for  the  best  seedling  Auricula  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dickflon,  for  one  named  Brilliant,  a  gray-edged  flower  of 
good  properties;  it  trusses  well  ;  the  colour  is  a  brilliant 
purple,  and  ih.:  rings  are  uniform  in  width.  Mr.  Dickson 
showed  another  seedling  named  Richard  Hetidiey,  a  gray- 
edged  flower,  young,  and  very  promiHing.  Tim  otiier  seed- 
liog  was  from  Mr.  Franklin,  a  flower  altogether  very 
brilliant  in  appearaore :  the  pips  remarkably  flat,  and  a 
good  trusBcr,  but  the  colour  breaking  n  little  into  the 
edgf-.—Mr.  Lidgard  got  the  prtz-:  for  the  best  C,  with 
Oliver's  Lovely  Ann.  P,igc'H  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Hedge's  Britannia,  fJrimen'H  Privateer,  Page's  Champion, 
and  Ofckson's  Apollo.— The  Silver  Cup  given  by  Mr. 
Dirkflon  to  Amateurs,  was  won  by  Mr.  l^idgard,  with 
Page's  Champion,  Taylor's  Glory,  Conqu'-ror  of  Europe, 
and  NftUon\  Funf^ral  Car.— Frizes  for  FcIyi.nthuftcH  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Jj.i^lw-lI.—The  prize  for 
the  best  seedling  was  given    to    Mr,    Henbrey.     There 


was  no  competition.  The  three  seedlings  from  Mr. 
Barnard  arrived  too  late  for  the  censors  ;  they  were  very 
superior  flowers,  and  were  recommended  for  a  prize. — 
Mr.  Plant  received  a  small  Silver  Medal  for  12  Hyacinths 
in  pots. — The  collections  of  Heartsease  were  numerous 
and  fine,  aud  in  strength  of  colour  we  never  saw  them  supe- 
rior ;  there  were  many  seedlings  from  Messrs.  Thompson, 
Brown,  Buxton,  King,  &,c.  Three  were  noticed  by  the 
Judges,  and  recommended  for  prizes.  One  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  named  Virgil,  a  large  flower  of  great  sub- 
stance, having  a  yellow  ground,  fine  eye,  with  dark- 
purple  maroon  upper  petals,  and  a  broad  margin 
of  the  same  colour  round  the  lower  petals.  Brown's 
Arethusa,  has  a  pure  white  ground,  splendid  eye, 
with  rich  purple  top  petals,  and  a  deep  margin 
of  the  same  surrounding  the  lower  ;  this  flower 
resembles  Miss  Stainforth,  but  the  purity  of  the  ground 
colour 'is  a  decided  improvement.  Theother  seedling  was 
from  Mr.  .Buxton,  named  Ne  plus  Ultra;  this  flower, 
with  a  splendid  eye,  has  a  bright  yellow  ground,  and  the 
side  petals  meeting  above  the  eye,  the  shield  is  rendered 
unbroken ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  petals  and  a  broad 
margin  round  the  lower,  is  of  the  deepest  and  richest 
purple.  There  were  many  more  deserving  of  prizes.  Mr. 
Thompson's  stand  was  composed  entirely  of  seedlings,  and 
in  Mr.  Brown's  we  observed  several  new  flowers  of  great 
merit.  We  give  the  names  of  Mr.  Brown's  flowers,  his 
being  the  only  stand  with  the  names  attached,  viz.,  Brown's 
Arethusa,  Curion,  Morpheus,  Elect,  Prospero,  Prior  and 
Cinderella ;  Thompson's  Jehu,  Rufus,  Warrior,  Captain 
Boldero,  Regulator,  Cyclops.  Eclipse,  and  Coronation  ; 
Hooper's  Duchess  of  Bedford;  Silveriock's  Prince  Albert ; 
Cook's  Black  Bess  and  Mulberry  Superb;  Carpenter's 
Princess  Royal;  Earl's  William  Tell  ;  King's  Exquisite, 

Queen  of  England,  and  Sulphurea  elegans. From  Mr. 

Chapman  was  a  dish  of  Strawberries;  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nington sent  a  plant  of  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry, 
bearing  large,  well-coloured  fruit.  A  small  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin,  for  four  sorts  of  Vegetables, 


COUNTRY  SHOW. 

Ealing  Annual  Cucumber  Shov ,  April  1 1  .—Open  to  all  England. 
Four  brace  of  Cucumbers  were  put  up  for  competilion  ;  they  were 
all  remarkably  fine  spL'cimeiis  of  g-ood  culture,  particularly  those 
sent  by  E.  Leatlies,  Esq.,  whicli  won  the  first  jjrize  ;  they  were 
grown  in  Mills's  improved  pit.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Humber;  the  3d  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  4th  to  Mr.  Devon  ; 
they  were  judged  according-  to  their  value,  viz. ;— the  brace  that 
would  have  brought  the  most  money,  if  it  iiad  been  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  was  entitled  to  tlie  first  prize.  As  usual, 
tlie  affair  ended  with  a  good  dinner,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
most  agreeably. 


Miscellaneous. 

Bola7iKal  Neivs.—Ad.  de  Jussieu  has  finished  his  "  Mal- 
pighiaceae,"  and  his  little  "Traite  de  Botanique,"  which 
is  very  highly  spoken  of.  He  is  now  at  a  "  Flora  of  Chili," 
founded  chiefly  on  Claude  Gay's  collection.— A.  Richard 
has  just  read  a  long  memoir  on  the  Vegetation  of  Mexico, 
and  on  Galeotti's  OrchidaceaB. — Mirbelis  preparing  some 

fine  plates  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Date-Palm The  5th 

volume  of  Delessert's  "  Icones  selectje,'*  is  being  engraved, 
and  the  printing  of  the  9th  vol.  of  De  Candolle's  "  Pro- 
dromus,"  is  gomg  on  steadily. — Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Dundee, 
has  published  a  useful  list  of  British  Mosses,  on  a  single 
sheet. — M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  read  to  the  Institute 
a  paper  on  the  Placentation  of  Plants,  in  which  he  sus- 
tains Lindley's  opinioo,  that  ovules  have  both  a  central 
and  a  marginal  origin,  ile,  however,  appeared  to  sup- 
pose his  own  views  new,  which  they  are  by  no  means. 

Guano  from  the  Island  of  Ichaboe. — The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  a  sam^tle  of  guano  from  the  Island  of  Icha- 
boe, received  from  Mr.  James  C.  Kemp,  of  Liverpool,  and 
which  is  superior  to  most  samples  from  other  parts  of 
Africa,  which  we  have  analysed  : — 

Ammonia,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  .         .         .  lo.O 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  including  a  portion  of  oxalate  of 


lime 


2-1.0 


Uric  or  Lithic  acid 4.0 

Alkaline  salts,  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium    3.5 

Phosphoric  acid 4.0 

Rloisture,  including  a  small  portion  of  organic  matter,  vo- 
latile at  2123.  F  24.0 

Traces  of  silica,  iron,  &c y.5 

Other  organic  matter,  &c 30.0 

%  

JOU.O 

The  chief  portion  of  the  ammonia  is  in  combination 
with  the  phosphoric  and  uric  acids,  and  the  remainder 
with  carbonic  acid. —  Watt,  in  the  C/iemist. 

Sijrian  Fruits. — Our  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure 
that  John  Barker,  Esq.,  lately  H.M.'s  Consul  at  Aleppo, 
after  a  residence  of  more  than  40  years  in  the  East,  has 
returned  to  this  country  with  trees  of  many  ne^v  and 
valuable  fruits.  Among  them  are  several  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots  with  sweet  kernels.  These,  when 
grown  in  Syria  side  by  side  with  the  finest  of  the  varieties 
known  in  Europe,  are  said  to  have  proved  us  superior  to 
Ihe  latter  as  they  are  to  tlie  worst  sorts  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Mr.  Barker  also  possesses  a  White 
Mulberry  from  Armenii),  so  sweet  that  its  fruit  is  dried 
like  raisins,  and  so  juicy  that  when  presHed  it  produces 
the  syrup  in  which  the  delicious  butter  of  Armenia  is 
brought  to  Ale|)po.  We  shall  wati;h  with  great  interest 
tlip  period  when  these  fruit-trees  jield  their  first  crop  in 
this  country. 

y/ie  I'iiwi. — That  the  food  of  the  toad  consists  of  in- 
sects us  well  as  worms,  is  a  fact  uith  which  every  natu- 
raliKt  is  familiar,  though  all  are  perlmps  not  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  in  certain  instanceH  it  preys  upon  ihe 
larger  Colroptem,  chielly  of  the  Curabideous  kind,  1 
once  found,  during  the  Bummer,  concealed  beneath  u  very 
large  stone,  one  ot  these  reptiles,  the  stomach  of  which 
wuH  filled  with  the  det'iched  heads,  thor/ioes,  ab<iominal 
segments,  elytra,  &c.  of  Steropus  madiUuH,  Omuseus  n.e- 


lanarius,  Calathus.  These  hard  parts,  more  or  less 
broken,  and  with  the  flesh  dissolved  out  and  digested, 
had  undergone  no  further  change,  so  that  the  species  they 
belonged  to  could  be  j)erf(!ctly  well  determined.  I  have 
since  met  with  toads  in  chalky  districts  where  these 
beetles  abound,  which  were  literally  crammed  with  them, 
and  among  others  have  found  in  the  egesta  the  remains 
of  Carabus  violaceus,  and  of  some  also  of  the  large  Cur- 
culionitiEe,  such  as  Otiorbynchus  niger.  I  have  myself 
forced  an  ordinary-sized  toad  to  swallow  alive  successively 
two  of  the  first-named  insect,  which  it  effected  without 
much  difficulty,  and  have  known  it  in  confinement  to  de- 
vour two  C.  moniles  inclosed  along  with  it.  These  ob- 
servations tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  explanation 
of  toads  being  found  in  holes  of  rocUs  and  hollows  of 
trees,  whither  they  had  probably  resorted  in  search  of  the 
abundant  store  of  insect  food  which  these  situations 
afford,  and  where  they  might  remain  until  the  cavity  be- 
came closed  up.  It  would  be  curious  to  witness  in  what 
manner  the  toad  manages  to  seize  and  secure  such  a  power- 
ful prey  as  the  Carabus,  as  something  more  than  the 
viscid  and  adhesive  secretion  of  the  tongue  must  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.— ^//re(i  Talk,  Annals  of  Na- 
tural History. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  en^uins  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,    CONSERVATORIES,    &c, 

HouSR  plants  in  general  promise  to  make  a  healthy  and  early 
prowth  this  season,  owin^  to  the  summer-like  weather  we  have 
been  favoured  with  lately ;  stimulants  may,  therefore,  be  applied 
earlier  than  usual  to  such  strong  growini;  plants  as  are  known  to 
be  benefited  in  that  way.  Stove  plants,  at  this  stage  and  under 
strong  sun,  can  hardly  be  kept  too  hot  in  the  day  time,  providing 
a  slight  shade  is  tlirown  over  the  glass,  the  atmosphere  kept 
moist,  and  a  free  supply  of  air  admitted  ;  and  under  such  treat- 
ment they  cnn  hardly  bti  too  cool  at  niglit. 

Conservator//. — The  flowers  have  faded  so  quickly  of  late  that 
blinds  have  been  reluctantly  made  use  of  ac  last,  but  they  are 
drawn  up  early  in  the  afternoon  ■  the  paths  and  other  parts  of 
tlie  house  freely  sprinkled  over,  and  the  house  cooled  down  as 
much  as  possible  at  night.  If  we  had  cold  east  winds  and  broken 
April  weather,  the  treatment  of  the  conservatory  must  have  been 
very  different  from  this.  Camellias  now  making  their  growth, 
require  large  portions  of  water  daily,  if  the  pols  are  thoroughly 
drained.  Orange-trees  also  require  more  water  for  the  next 
month  than  at  any  other  time.  Watch  caretully  rhe  progress  of 
climbers;  see  that  tiiey  are  properly  trained,  they  soon  get 
out  of  order  now. 

Greenhouse.  — I  never  recollect  of  such  fine  weather  for  green- 
house plants  at  this  season;  besides  the  moist  heat  for  encou- 
raging rapid  growth,  they  may  liave  as  much  air  as  at  any  other 
period.  Let  them  be  syringed  every  afternoon,  and  the  house 
shut  up  at  night,  till  the  growth  of  the  principal  tribes  is  nearly- 
finished,  when  they  may  be  kept  more  cool  and  dry  to  ripen 
them  off  slowly. 

Fits  and  Frames. —in  the  Grstvueek  of  April,  T  sowed  a  large 
collection  of  the  more  tender  and  scarce  annuals,  together  with 
some  perennials,  which  required  some  careful  nursing  at  first. 
They  were  sown  in  light  soil,  in  a  frame  without  any  bottom- 
heat :  the  lights  were  kept  quite  close  till  the  seeds  began  to 
vegetate,  then  the  lights  were  entirely  taken  off  at  night  and 
put  on  again  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning;  no  air  was  ad- 
mitted all  day.  The  sun  heat  rose  the  temperature  inside  some 
days  to  ISO"^,  and  early  next  morning  they  were  in  a  temperature 
under  40°.  I  never  saw  more  healthy  seedlings. — B.  B. 
II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 

Some  of  the  early-sown  annuals  wtU  now  require  thinning  out, 
in  doing  whicli  remove  all  but  five  or  six  of  the  strongest  plants, 
and  these,  if  not  very  strong,  may  have  the  terminal  leaf-bud  re- 
moved to  make  them  bushy.  Stir  the  ground  around  the  plants 
deeply  with  the  hoe.  and  if  the  plants  are  weakly,  apply  a  slight 
dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  or  Potter's  guano,  and  then 
give  a  good  soaking  of  water.  I  rather  suspect  the  former 
manure  possesses  the  property  of  giving  colour  to  flowers,  as 
some  plants  treated  with  it  here  are  more  brilliant  than  I  liave 
ever  noticed  them  elseivhere.  Many  ot  the  Htrbaceous  plants 
will  now  require  a  little  training  ;  and  in-regulating  them,  do 
not  bundle  them  up  like  so  many  Pea-sticks,  but  tie  the  branches 
out  separately,  as  you  would  a  prize  Pelargonium.  Attend  to 
young  growths  on  climbers  before  they  get  crowded,  and  re- 
move any  strong  branches  which  are  not  likely  to  produce 
flowers.  The  covering  from  half-hardy  plants  may  now  be 
removed  entirely  in  the  day-time,  but  ic  will  be  well  for  a  fort- 
night longer  to  stretch  a  mat  over  the  heads  of  the  plants  for 
fear  of  Irost,  which  would  play  havoc  after  this  sunny  weather. 
We  had  six  degrees  of  frost  here  on  tlie  raorijing  of  the  25th. 
Keep  all  ncwly-planted  ttees  well  watered;  and  recently  laid 
turt  should  be  watered,  and  afterwards  covered  with  old  tan  to 
prevent  its  burning. 

iiosej'^.— Examine  the  plants,  to  see  that  "  the  worm  in  the 
bud"  is  not  at  work,  and  dress  them,  if  necessary,  with 
Tobacco-water  and  soap-suds,  to  clear  tliem  ot  the  Aphis  or 
green-fly.  Many  of  the  strong-growing  hybrid  Chiria  and 
l-'rench  varieties  will  be  the  better  of  having  s.ome  of  the  strong 
growths  thinned  out ;  — indeed,  no  more  branches  should  he  left 
upon  a  Rose  than  Ciui  be  properly  exposed  to  the  sun  aud  air. 
Remove  tiie  strongest  branches,  wiiich  frequently  run  into 
water-slioots  i  the  middle-sized  ones  generally  produce  the 
finest  flowers. 

Coiiseniatori/  Wnlh. — Although  these  structures  are  becoming 
very  lasliionable  in  larp;e  gardens,  they  do  not  accord  with  my 
ideas  of  good  taste,  as  the  existence  of  the  plants  in  the  winter 
is  a  very  precarious  matter,  and  even  if  tlieydo  survive,  except  in 
the  case  of  climbers,  it  is  too  frequently  as  miserable  and  dis- 
torted spccimetiB.  l-'ine  Roses,  Wistarias,  and  Bigiionias,  are  the 
plants  to  cover  a  wall  with,  and  not  miserable  greenhouse  plants, 
l-iowever,  wliere  they  have  been  protected,  the  covering  may  be 
removed  in  the  day  time,  but  replaced  at  night ;  and  plants  for 
filling  up  blanks,  of  whicli  there  arc  generally  i)leni^  every 
spring,  may  now  be  planted  out. 

Fits  find  Frames. — The  plants  are  of  course  being  removed 
from  these  structures  to  temporary  protection  as  fast  as  possible. 
II  they  arc  not  quite  clean  give  tlicm  a  good  fumigating  before 
tlicy  are  taken  out.  Pot  off  all  recently-propagated  plants,  and 
KC(!  that  you  have  a  sufficient,  stock  of  everything  to  plant  your 
iK'ds  projierly  ;  if  ntit,  git  in  some  more  cuttings  without  delay, 
which  will  do  admirably  to  fill  up  gaps  iu  the  summer.— IK.  P.  A. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLOV*'ERS. 
AuriciUaaMQ  hi  most  situations  luily  expanded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Northern  Counties,  wlu-rG  they  are  somewhat 
later,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bloom,  the  pots  must  be  removed 
to  a  cool  place  having  a  north  aspect,  and  sliould  he  placed  on  a 
neat  stage,  "  tier  above  tier."  Covered  with  an  awning  of  calico, 
and  regularly  watered,  tltcy  will  retain  their  beauty  for  at  least 
alortnlght  nr  titreu  weeks.  The  direct  lays  nl  the  suu  hftvo  a 
l)rcjudicial  cflV-ct  on  the  colours,  causing  the  dark  or  btidy  colour 
toHtart  or  diHiihc  itself  over  the  margin.  Few  Bprlng-llowcrH  arc 
HO  beautiJul,  or  nmn-  wnrtliyof  the  trouble  rci|UiMl,e  to  ensure 
their  pcrftctluii.  y'»///M/;/A/w'ir— This  dry  weather  i-^  luvcmraho 
lo  the  uttuckii  ot  red  spider.  Thcsiepesls  dislike  inoismre.  Sliuuld 
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a  plant  unlonuiiateiy  get  altected  (which  is  soon  ascertained  by 
the  margin  of  the  leaves  turnint;  inward,  and  assumins  a  yellow 
hue)  I  have  found  l  hat  by  watering  it  well,  and  placing  a  common 
garden-potovpr  it,  occasionally  discharging  some  Scotch  sonff 
on  the  under-Kide  or  the  leaves  hy  means  of  a  small  "puff," 
made  wilh  an  Indian-rubber  bll^tIe.  having  a  small  pipe  in- 
serted  in  the  neck,  tliey  may  l)e  destroyed.  W'lien  in  full 
possession  of  the  plant  tliey  are  difficult  to  dislodge,  but  by  per- 
severance this  plan  will  succeetl.— Th/(7)S  are  rapidly  throwing 
up  tlieir  blooms.  In  all  probiibility  we  shall  have  some  sharp 
frosts  ;  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  "th  of  May,  the  buds  of  my 
Tulips,  which  happened  to  be  uncovered,  touched  the  ground, 
and  I  thought  the  bloum  ruined;  I  covered  tiiem  from  the  sun, 
and  they  flowered  well.  Carnations  and  Pinks. — The  sticks  had 
better  be  inserted  in  the  blooming-pots  now,  not  only  to  support 
some  varieties  that  have  a  tendency  to  spindle  early,  but,  if  de- 
layed longer,  pushing  them  down  is  apt  to  injure  the  roots. 
Keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds.— i>f//i^(V(s  are  in  many  places 
already  planted  out  ;  protect  with  pota  at  nicht.  Snails  will 
sometimes  eat  through  the  stems ;  a  litlle  chaff  or  sout  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  obstruct  them  in  their  ravages.  It 
is  the  safest  plan  to  plant  the  first  week  in  May.— J".  F.  W. 
IV.- PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pf7(e)'^.— Should  the  bottom-heat  in  the  fruiting-pit  fall  below 
80%  some  fresh,  moist  tan  should  be  put  round  the  pots  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  This  will  soon  revive  the  heat, 
■which  will  probably  not  lequiie  renewing  again  for  some  time, 
as  the  natural  heat  of  the  season  will  keep  it  up.  The  bottom- 
heat  of  any  of  the  pits  may  be  renewed  in  this  way.  where  the 
pots  stand  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  of  the  tan  being  put  in, 
levelled,  and  patted  close  down,  by  means  of  a  light,  narrow 
spade,  with  a  short  handle.  Give  a  small  portion  of  air  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  ot  the  pits  is  affected  hy  the 
sun  ;  letting  the  heat  rise  to  85°  or  90°,  with  air.  Shut  up  early, 
sprinkling  at  the  same  time.  Watering,  whenever  necessary, 
muat  be  regularly  attended  to.  Shade  any  sickly  plants  durinjr 
sunshine,  and  if  they  are  in  a  place  by  themselves  keep  thtm 
close  and  niuist  till  they  recover. 

Vinery. —Vs- hen  the  fruit  is  (ully  ripe,  let  the  temperature  fall 
to  65°  by  night,  and  give  plenty  of  air  by  day.  Endeavour  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  greet!  as  long  as  possible.  -Vigorous 
Vines  will  continue  to  protlnce  laterals  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It 
seems  most  in  accordantc  with  Nature  lo  allow  these  to  grow  as 
much  as  they  will.  By  so  doing  the  roots  are  cncnuraged  to 
extend,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  is  strengthened.  In  succes- 
sion Vineries  little  tire  will  be  required  in  fine  weather  before 
eight  or  nine  at  night,  if  they  arc  shut  up  early  ;  and  if  the  houses 
are  at  6o°  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  likely  to  be  flue,  none 
need  be  lighted.  Continue  to  stop  the  laterals  till  the  fruit  is 
fully  swelled,  and  thin  the  bundles  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
fairly  set.  Where  the  Black  Damascus  and  the  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat  Vines  are  in  bloom,  keep  a  moderately  dry  atmtisphere 
till  the  fruit  is  set;  and  as  they  are  rather  shy  setters,  it  is  well 
to  impregnate  the  blossoms  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  sort, 
in  which  it  is  more  plentuul.  The  best  method  of  performing 
this  operation  is  to  shake  the  pollen  upon  a  piece  of  fine  paper, 
and  then  holding  it  under  the  bunch  to  be  impregnated,  to  blow 
a  little  on  it  vvitii  the  mouth.  Repeat  this  twice  a  day  till  all  the 
fruit  is  set. 

Peach-house. — The  Peaches  started  early  in  November  will  now 
be  about  changing  to  ripeness,  and  will  require  more  air  and 
■  less  moisture  ;  but  in  all  ca^^es  avoid  sudden  changes.  Let  the 
fruit  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Continue  to  encourage  the 
swelling  of  the  Iruit  iu  the  second  house,  by  keeping  a  regular 
right  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°.  Give  air  early  in  fine 
weather,  and  water  freely.  Keep  the  latest  house  at55°  by  night, 
and  from  65°  to  70°  by  day,  treating  the  trees  in  all  other 
respects  asrecommended  at  different  times  for  the  earlier  houses. 
Fig- house. —Where  Eigs  arc  grown  in  a  house  by  themselves  a 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  by  night  is  sufficient.  If  the  first 
crop  is  gathered  have  recourse  again  to  syringing,  and  water 
freely  at  the  roots. 

CheiTi/- house.— After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  wash  the  trees 
repeatedly  with  clean  soft  water,  to  clear  them  of  insects.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  and  keep  little  or  no  fire.  Give  water  as  required 
to  enable  them  to  coniplete  their  growth.  Thin  the  blooili  on 
trees  intended  for  a  later  crop;  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and 
shade  from  hot  sunshine. 

Melons. — Let  the  plants  be  looked  carefully  over  every  day,  to 
ascertain  if  the  thrip  has  begun  its  ravages.  If  it  is  perceived, 
let  every  leaf  that  is  infested  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  of  soft  soap  iu  a  quart  of  water,  to  which  half-a-piot  of 
Tobacco-water  may  be  added.  It  should  be  applied  with  a 
sponge,  or  a  fine-rosed  syringe,  to  the  under-suriace  of  the 
leaves.  If  a  syringe  is  used  one  person  must  hold  the  leaf  while 
a  second  sprinkles  It.  Give  air  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  act  on  the  temperature  of  the  pits,  or  the  vapour 
which  will  arise  will  condense  on  the  glass,  and  dropping  on  the 
leaves  will  cause  them  to  burn  and  become  spotted.— (5.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
The  remarks  made  last  week  with  rt-spect  to  (ruit-trees  are 
still  applicable.  Strawberries  are  uovt  showing  their  dowering- 
trusses,  and  if  rain  does  not  fall  soon  many  of  the  blossoms  will 
run  blind,  unless  water  is  poured  along  the  rows  from  the  spout 
of  liie  water-pot,  after  the  ground  has  been  mulched  with  straw 
or  short  grass.  Currujits  and  Gooseberries  promise  an  abundant 
crop,  except  where  the  latter  were  deprived  of  their  buds  by  birds, 
■which  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  this  season,  though  un- 
touched here  previously  for  years. 

Sow  Turnips,  Jiadishes,  tnnitl  salading,  Lettuces,  pot-herbs, 
and  Genua))  Greens  or  Bortcole,  and  lirussels  Sprouts,  for  an  early 
supply.  Of  these  two  Jast  truly  useful  vegetables  it  may  well  be 
said,  *'  Gather  and  have,  cut  and  come  again."  Onions,  Pai-nnips, 
Carrots.— The  first  Sowing  will  rtquire  to  be  slightly  Dulch-hoed 
between  the  rows,  to  kill  germinating  weeds,  and  prevent  the 
cracking  and  drying  up  of  the  ground.  Onions  have  become  a 
rather  uncertain  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  country  lately.  Part 
of  the  crop  faded  here  for  two  seasons:  the  plant  swelled, 
became  spongy  at  the  bottom,  and  Ihtn  died  off,  though  no 
■worm  or  grub  was  visible.  On  both  occasions  the  part  that  Jailed 
had  succeeded  a  heavy  crop  or  Cabbages:  practice  would  therefore 
say.  Do  not  sow  Onions  in  such  circumstances;— though  nothing 
succeeds  better  than  Cabbages  after  Onions.  Slightly  rolling  the 
ground  alter  the  seed  is  up  is  a  good  preventive  against  this 
unnatural  swelling  at  the  root.  Asparagus.— There  is  much 
variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  gathering  of  this  vegetable, 
most  gardeners  cutting  all  at  first  indi.scriniinately,  though  theory 
would^cem  to  say.  Leave  at  least  the  weaker  shoots  untouched. 
Bouime.— Attend  to  frames,  cold  pits,  :kc..  Thin  Turnips  and 
Radishes.  Prick  out  Cauliflowers  and  more  Celery  for  succes- 
sion :  choosing  for  the  latter  an  open  situation,  as  it  is  better  to 
shade  now  than  be  obliged  to  shade  after  the  plants  are  turned 
into  their  ritlijes  or  beds;  which  must  eiiher  be  done,  or  the 
plants  will  suffer  in  consequence,  if  they  are  transplanted  from 
the  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall.— Ji.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods.— In  early  wiirm  situations  it  is  probable  that  the 

bark  ol  Oaks  will  now,  or  very  soon,    sepaiate  freely  from  the 

wood.    When  it  does  so,  the  operation  of  felling,  peeling,  aud 

drying  the  bark,  st-ould  be  forwarded. 

Coppice.— 'Iht:  clearing  away  the  produce,  and  any  useless 
stuff,  is,  in  most  cases,  probably  completed  by  this  timej  if  not, 
it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  by  way  of  preparatiori 
for  felling  and  peeling  Oak  poles,  where  they  are  to  be  cut  this 
season.  It  is  now  the  best  time  to  cut  down  Birch,  where  a 
vigorous  after-growth  Irom  the  stoois  is  required,  and  it  prevents 
injurious  bleeding. 

Young  Plantations.— In  this  department  most  of  the  operations 
so  often  mentioned  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  completed  by  this 
time,  or  progressing  quickly.  Where  Larches  are  thinned  out  j 
for  the  bark,  that  work  should  be  forwarded  Vfhen  the  sap  Hows 


freely.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  bloom,  where  ilie  best  Larch 
timber  is  desired,  it  would  be  advisable  to  mark  with  a  dot,  or 
with  a  strip  of  paint,  all  those  with  white-biossomed  cones, 
that  they  may  be  taken  down  at  future  thinnings,  as  the  red- 
blossomed  trees  produce  the  best  timber. 

Hedgerows.— AW  newly-planted  trees  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined, to  see  if  they  are  in  a  proper  state,  as  to  being  secure 
frnm  the  effects  of  boisterous  winds,  drought,  and  cattle. 

Nursery  Work.— At  this  dry  season  consrant  attention  should 
be  paid  to  newly-sown  seeds,  before  imd  after  the  plants  are  up. 
They  should  be  carefully  watered,  shaded,  sheltered,  and  pro- 
tected from  mice,  birds,  slugs,  &c.  Recently-transplanted  seed- 
ling and  other  young  plants,  should  also  be  attended  to  by  hoeing 
and  destroying  all  weeds  from  amoiitr  them.— PK.  B. 

~  k  endirji  April  35,  1814,  as 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

At,NUS.— H. — There  is  no  such  plant  as  Alnus  glutinosa  oblonga 
folds  ellipticis;  nor  is  such  a  name  to  be  found  in  the  printer! 
List  of  tbe  Derby  Arboretum,  lint  there  is  Alnus  oblotiga, 
vur.  elliptica,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  plant  you  mean,  and 
which  is  the  sanae  as  Alnus  pumila  of  Messrs.  Loddiges' 
Catalogue.fl[ 

AvvLii.— Mealy. — Ashmead's  Kernel  or  Dr.  Ashmead's  Kernel  is 
a  Gloucestershire  Apple,  raised  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  is  known  by  any  other  name.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  Old  Nonpareil,  but  is  not  equal  to  it  in 
quality.  Jt  is,  however,  esteemed  a  good  dessert  Apple,  from 
November  till  May.d 

Bark. — M.  B. — There  is  no  mode  of  restoring  the  bark  to  old 
Oaks  and  White  Thcrns,  except  encouraging  their  growth  and 
plastering  the  wounds  with  ciay  and  cowdung;  but  it  is  a 
tedious  operatioD.  A  mixture  of  cloaciue  and  soot  painted  on 
young  trees  will,  without  injuring  them,  prevent  their  being 
barked  by  hares  or  rabbits. 

Bkes. — X.  says  that  while  Bees  are  described  by  one  person  as 
very  fond  of  the  Polyanthus,  in  the  directions  for  manasing 
florists'  flowers  we  are  told  they  never  alight  or  work  on  them  ■ 
and  he  asks,  which  is  correct?  His  own  experience  says  the 
latter. 

BiioKS. — J,  T. — Bevan  on  the  Honey-bee. 

Broccoli. —P.  Q.— Your  Broccoli  is  a  Roe  large  white  variety; 
and  if  it  comes  in,  as  you  state,  about  the  middle  of  April,  it  may 
be  found  useful;    but    there  are   many  like  it  now  in  Covent 

Garden  Market. t P.  3/.  —  Knight's    Protecting   is  a  good 

hardy  Broccoli;  or  Chappie's  JEarly  Cream  will  possibly 
suit  you. J 

CAiiiiLLiAs. — A  Subscriber.— The  soil  best  adapted  for  these  is  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  Inam  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  When 
the  loam  is  li-iht  and  sandy,  a  less  quantity  of  peat  is  neces- 
sary. The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  together.  Jn  potting, 
therough  turfy  parts  ofthesoil  should  be  kept  next  the  bottom 
of  the  pnt,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  drainage,  which  is  very 
essential  to  tbe  growth  of  the  plants.  The  proper  season  for 
repotting  those  that  require  shifting  is  when  tliey  have  made 
their  young  wood,  and  when  the  blossom- buds  for  next  year 
can  be  detected  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Camellias  are  very 
fond  of  liquid  guano.t 

Ckdars  ok  Lkbanon.  —  W.  C  — In  replying  to  a  lady,  we 
supposed  the  question  to  relate  to  cutting  off  large  limbs.  If 
it  is  only  the  small  shoots  that  are  to  be  pruned,  why  then  you 
cannot  take  a  better  season  than  when  the  plant  has  just  begun 
to  harden  its  new  growth;  for  such  wounds  will  not  bleed,  and 
will  the  sooner  heal.  Large  wounds  can  never  be  made  with 
saffty,  but  are  least  dan^'erous  when  the  sap  is  at  rest. 

Cineraria.— PT.  J— 71.— The  Royal  Blue  is  a  good  variety.* 

Ferns.— JIf.  A.— We  would  willingly  recommend  some  one  to 
supply  you  with  Ferns  for  a  Ward's  case,  if  it  were  not  a  lixed 
rule  with  us  not  to  name  one  nurseryman  in  preference  to 
another.  All  nurserymen  can  procure  them,  if  they  choose, 
although  they  may  not  have  tliem.  There  is  nothing  to  say 
about  the  soil  they  require,  for  if  they  have  but  light  and 
moisture  ihey  will  all  do  well  in  peat.  W^c  see  no  use  in  the 
paper  you  propose;  as  to  their  size,  the  seller  can  always  state 
tliat. 

Fuchsias.— X.— It  will  no  doubt  depend  on  their  parentage 
whether  the  new  hybrids  will  bear  the  winter  in  tlie  open 
ground,  as  ilecussata,  gracilis,  and  many  of  tbe  other  sorts  do. 
We  apprehend  that  all  those  bred  irom  fulgens,  cordifolia,  and 
corymbiflora.  will  be  more  or  less  tender. 

Hkatino. —  We  must  refer  A.  B.  and  several  others  to  observa- 
tions in  a  leading  article  of  to-day. 

HvACiNTHS.—  Senejr.— Hyacinths  can  be  only  retarded  in  their 
growth  by  shaele  and  a  low  teniper9ture.  We  presume  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  he  best  kept  back  by 
being  planted  under  a  north  wall.  Cannot  you  find  out  what 
your  neighbours  do?  Certainly  piant  in  November.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  formed  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with 
bone-ashes  or  bones  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

Insects.— jVr.  Bransby. — You  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  correct,  in 
assigning  the  mischief  done  to  tiie  bark  of  your  Ruses,  &c.  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Beetles  you  transmitted.  They  are  named 
Otiorhynchus  tenehricosus,  whose  history,  &c.  was  given  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Chronicle,  p.  3l(i,  where  the  best  modes  of 

destroyingweiestated.il. E.  il/.'s  Caterpillars  were  hatched 

from  the  ring  of  eggs  formed  round  the  .^pple-twig;  they  will 
change  to  a  motli  called  Clisiocampa  neu-stria,  which  was 
figured  and  described  in  last  year's  Chronicle,  p.  244.  P. 

MANvaiis.  —  Guichenet  may  apply  guano  twice  or  three   times 

while  the  plants  are  growing.! To;h.— Disinfecting  signifies 

depriving  of  smell.  As  a  manure  your  filthy  l.orseijond  is  not 
the  worse  for  its  offensiveness ;  you  may  probably  sweeten  it 
by  throwing  into  it  charcoal  dust,  which,  when  scraped  out 
again,  will  be  a  very  valuable  material.  Its  smell  may  also  be 
removed  by  bleaching  powder,   but  that  will  perhaps  be  too 

expensive. .4  Stibscriber.-As  a  general  rule,  it  is  found  that 

4  cwt.  of  Pottt-r's  guano  is  an  ample  sup.dy  for  au  acre  of 
ground.    Sow  it  on  tbe  ground  broadcast,  and  theu  turn  it  in. 


We  have,  at  present,  no  experience  with  Humphreys's  Farmers' 
Compound.    Put    these    manures    on    now    that    plants  are 

making  their    growth.       You    have    not  a  day    to    lose. 

Northumbria. — All  manure  is  useful.     We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  effect  nf  Rabbits'-dung  in  particular.^ 
Mklons,— P.  P.— Thanks ;  wc  are  only  waiting  for  the  wood- 
engraver, 
Namks  of  Frvits.- Rambler.— The  Apple  you  sent  from  a  tree 

about  a  century  old,  appears  to  be  a  Reinette  Grise.lj 
Names  of  Plants.  — W.  C— Xanthorhiza  apiifolia.  Orriiihogalutn 
nutans. J.   A'.  — Catcsbaia  S|jinosa. H.   //.—To    alt  ap- 
pearance, Prunus  domes tica. U.  r.— Ruscusracemosus. 

Geo.  P/umi/?/.— Pinus  insignis,  true.^ 
Plants.— .il  Ludi/.  —  By  means  of  your  forcing-pit  you  may  keep 
uu  a  succession  of  bloom  in  a  small  grcenlnmse  during  winter. 
The  following  plants  are  stiitable  for  the  purpose  :  — Camellias, 
the  different  varieties  of  Azalea,  Persian  Lilacs,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Kalmias,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Moss  Rcses,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  of  course  the  various  bulbs  that  are  used  for 
forcing,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Guernsey  Lilies,  Roman 
Narcissus,  &c.     Several  Heaths  also  flower  in  winter,  as  E. 

gracilis,  tenella,  hycmalis,    assurgens,  and  some  others. I 

A  Novice.— You  may  plant  in  your  pond  Nyniphrea  alba  and 
lulea,  Villarsia  nynipha;')ides,   Nupbar   minima,    Holtoniapa- 
lui^tris,  and  Caltha  paluslris  for  rock-plants.     See  p.  152,  1844.$ 
Polyanthus. —  IF.  J—7i. — Dark  ground.     Pearson's  Alexander, 
and  Lont  Nelson,  crimson  do. ;  Buck's  George  IV.,  and  Hollit'S 
Chester  Favourite.* 
Potatoes.  — /I  ^'u/zscci/i^j-.— If  at  any  horticultural  Sliow  Potatoes 
which  gained  a  prize  for  being  grown  in  the  open  ground  were 
grown  on  a  bed  ot  manure,  boarded  at  the  sides,  and  covered 
over  at  night  with  hurdles  and  matting,  or  at  tbe  ed^e  of  a 
hotbed,  that  circumstance  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
the  exhibitor,  in  fairness  to  others  who  did  nut  employ  such 
means  to  hring  them  forward. 
Rabbits.— jt.  S.— R-^ibbits  are  not  C«me  within  the  Game  Act, 
and  the  occupier  of  land,  or  any  person,  by  his  direction,  may 
destroy  them  without  a  certificate.     For  this  pun-ose  he  may 
use  poison  ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  must  take  care  not  to  infringe 
the  section  of  the  Game  .Act  referred  to  by  "A  Sportsman."— IK, 
TntiRNFiELU  Pinks. — J.  ilPG.— Have  patience.     We  are  inquir- 
ing, and   the  result  will  be  made  kmiwn.     We  never  make 
statements  for  or  against  a  thing  without  being  sure  of  our  facts, 
Ti'BKROSKS.  — i?.  C.  /I/.— The  treatment  you  have  given  these  is 
perfectly  correct;    but  they  require  to  be  started  first  in  a 
gentle  bottom. heat. :|: 
Verbenas. —  W.  J— n.— Procure    the    following    varieties;  — 
White— YoaeWs  Princess  Royal,  and  Ivery's  Queen.    Orange — 
Croft's  Formosa  elegans  and  Kyle's  Speciosa.     Purple — Hea- 
dersonii  and  Ivery's  Purpurea  perfecta.       6cai7cf— Melindris 
Major,    and   Girling's    Boule    de    Feu.      Lilac— [the    nearest 
approach  to  blue; ;  Lilacina,  and  Miller's  Blue  Quei-n.     Pink — 
Catlengh's  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  Burleyana.     Flesh — Julia  GrisL 
and  Goliath,* 
Vines. — Guichoet.— The  present  year's  shoots  of  these  may  he 
innrched  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  a  slight  ligature,     A  little 

tallow  may  be  spread  over  the  tying  to  exclude  the  air.  i ■ 

N'jvlhumbria.— You.  must  not  cut  back  your  Vines  now  when 
ihey  are  considerably  advanced  in  growth  ;  you  should 
encourage  them  to  make  as  good  wood  as  possible  early  in 
the  season,  that  it  may  be  well  ripened  by  autumn.  The  shunts 
should  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  so  as  to  expose  as  many  of  the 
leaves  to  the  action  of  light  as  possible.  When  the  weather 
has  become  warm,  let  plenty  of  air  he  admitted;  it  should  be 
given  early  in  the  moining,  and  the  house  may  be  shut  up 
pretty  warm  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  winter  pruning,  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  well  in,  and  if  the  spurs  are  too  thick  they 
should  be  thinned  out.  By  this  treatment,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  ynu  may  expect  a  good  crop  next  year.J 
MiscKLLAKEOUS.— .4.  U.  — In  exhibiting  Calceolarias  at  the  Shows 
round  London  it  is  not  allowed  to  put  more  than  one  plant  in 
a  pot.  Id  watering  Heaths  soft  water  must  be  used  ;  they  may 
be  occasionally  -watered  with  it  overhead  after  a  warm,  sunny 

day.     It  washes  the  dust  off  them  and  refreshes  thcm.i T, 

Fnrli'igk  should  remit  his  subscription   to  the  newsman  who 

suiiplies  him  with    the    Paper. Mealy.— Yea   will    find    a 

selection   of  good   sorts,   affording  a  succession,     at  p.    152, 

1844.  t A  Subscriber.— it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  old 

Cape  seeds  may  still  grow  ;  but  only  Nos,  I,  5,  13,  M,  15,  22, 
23,  are  worth  raising.  We  exclude  the  Proteas  because  you 
will  hardly  flower  them ;  they  are,  however,  all  handsome. 
To  give  these  seeds  a  chance  you  should  sow  them  in  dry  soil, 
in  a  damp  hotbei),  with  abottum-hcat  ot  S0°,  and  trust  entirely 
to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  there  till  they  begin  to 
germinate.  They  may  then  have  a  very  little  warm  water, 
until  they  have  acquired  green  leaves.    Alter  that  they  will 

want  no  further  special  care. J.  S. — We  really  cannot  do 

the  duty  of  a  shipping  agent.  We  know  nothing  of  passage- 
money,  and  such  things.  We  advise  no  man  to  go  to  the 
United  States  who  can  at  all  get  on  here;  and  as  lor  Texas, 
why  it  is  insanity  to  think  of  such  a  country  in  its  present 

state. J.    Ji.— Tbe    Cuckoo   was    heard    near   London  last 

Tuesday,  April  23.  Wehave  notyet  heard  the  Nightingale. 

Ignoramus.  — \t'\«,  impossible  that  we  can  answer  yourquestion 
in  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances.  Tbe  plants  probably 
die  off  from  being  too  tliick,  or  too  damp;  but  we  cannot  say 

this  with  certainty.  J 'J'^io.— Seep.  247  in  last  week'.s  Paper,  t 

A'orMumirta. —Bokhara  Clover-seed  may  be  obtained  Irom 

any  respectnhle  Nurser)  mari^ 

SEEDLING   FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 
Azaleas. — T.  C.  £.— There  is  nuihing  in  your  Azaleas  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  varieties.* 
CiNKRAKiAs.— .4  C07js/ajii/ieurfer.— Your  seedlings  are  too  small, 
and  like  sorts  already  out ;  lor  instance,  your  best  seedling.  No. 
1,  is  like  one  in  cultivation  called  Guodeii,  but  inferior  to  that 

variety  in  size  and  substance.* J.  C. — Your  seedling  is  very 

attractive;  the  crimson  centie,  with  mazarine  purple  termina- 
tion to  the  petals,  is  of  the  richest  colours;  the  petals  are 
rather  narrow,  but  the  flower  is  a  good  size,  and  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  in  colour.* .'i7to«.— No.  8  is  your  best  seed- 
ling, but  one  similar  to  it  named  Fanny  Elsler.  has  been  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Ivery.  Your  flowers,  generally,  are  inferior  to  those 
commonly  grown;  they  have  narrow  petals,  wanting  sub- 
stance, and  are  generally  too  small.* 
pANsiES.— IK.  T.  //.—Your  seedling  wants  substance;  it  is  also 
deficient  in  form,  the  upper  petals  being  too  large.  To  insure 
their  arrival  in  a  fit  state  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  quali- 
ties, Pansi  es  should  be  packed  in  damp  Muss.* A.  /J.— Your 

seedling  Pansies  will  not  rank  as  show-flowers ;  their  form, 
generally  is  not  good,  the  top  petals  being  too  large  and  the 
ground  colour  uneven  ;  the  best  is  one  without  a  number,  a 
young  bloom  wiih  a  narrow  edging  of  purple  round  the  lip  ;  a 

flower  of  good  substance,  which  promises  well* Z.  Z.  ;i.— 

Your  Dark  Defiance  is  a  large  flower  of  good  form,  but  rather 
deficient  in  substance.* 
Polyanthuses.— T.  C.  5.— Your  flowers  not  being  well  packed, 
some  of  them  had  escaped  from  their  fastenings,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  to  which  numbers  they  weie  attached ; 
they  would  have  travelltd  much  better  packed  in  a  little  wet 
Moss.  There  is  one  property  essential  to  a  fine  Polyanthus, 
which  is,  that  the  eye  and  lacing  be  of  a  uniform  yellcw.  In 
this  quality  all  your  seedlings  are  deficient ;  in  some  of  tbe 
flowers  the  lacing  is  good,  and  the  ground-colour  fine,  but 
they  are  all  deficient  in  the  quality  pointed  out.  The  largest 
flower  is  the  best.* 
RHoDonENURON.- G.  B.  5.— Your  Seedling  makes  a  handsome 
and  showy  variety  for  the  garden.  Tbe  heads  of  flowers  are 
large,  compact,  rich  in  coUur,  and  the  foliage  is  very  hand* 
some;  the  flowers  individually  appear  to  be  a  little  cramped 
in  opening,  their  surlace  not  being  sufflciently  smooth  ; 
but  this  defect  may  arise  from  the  bloom  having  been  cut  * 
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JOHN  RIVERS,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  begs  to 
iniorm  Agriculturists  in  g:i.iieral  tliat  the  MANGOLD 
WURZEL  and  SWEDISH  TURNIP  enumerated  beneath  are 
new  and  of  his  own  growth,  and  can  be  reconiuiendcd  witii  con- 
fidence.. The  Russian  Swedp,  with  yellow  skin  andyullow  flesh, 
■was  imported  by  him  in  lb3d,it  has  been  since  carefully  se- 
lected, and  is  recommended  lor  prortuctiveiicss  and  superior 
■hardiness,  and  for  its  not  being  so  hable  to  mildew  as  the  Liver- 
^jQol  and  other  dark-colourtd  varieties. 

Long  yellow  Mangold  Wurzel,  growing  much  out 
of  tlie  ground.  I'angless,  with  tine  top    .         .         .     Is.  per  lb. 

"VThite- fleshed,  purple-skinr.ed  Globe,  lor  thin  soils,    is.  per  lb. 

Long  Purple,  superior  slock 9^/.  per  lb. 

Russian  Yellow  Swedish  Turnip         .         .         .         .    :is.  per  lo. 
Carriage  paia  to  London. 

Lawn  Grasses,  mixed  with  dwari  Clovers,  warranted  to  insure 
a  fine  sward  (.weight  20lbs.  per  bubhel),  price  1-ls.  pfr  bushel; 
Pasture  Grasses  mixed  Jor  any  description  of  soil,  varying  in 
price  from  Ss,  lo  12s.  per  bushel ;  three  bushels  \>er  acre  recom- 
mended upon  a  clean  tillage,  t  >  be  sown  at  Midsummer,  with  a 
portion  of  Lucerne,  Perennial  Clover,  and  Suiufuio,  upon  soils 
that  are  not  too  retentive  of  moisture. 

If  a  description  of  the  soil  intended  to  be  laid  down  is  given, 
J.  R.  trusis,  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  Pasture- 
Grasses,  both  separately  and  in  pasture,  upon  various  soils,  to 
■give  satisfaction  to  those  favouring  him  with  their  commaniis. 

TO  PAUEiNTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

THOS.  DtXON,  Land  Sukveyor,  Agricultural 
Akchitect,  &c.,  Darlingtcai,  has  at  present  a  vactiucy  lor 
a  well-educated  Youth  as  an  Articled  Clerk  or  Apiirentice.— For 
particulars  apply  as  above.— Darliugtou,  34th  A  ril,  1G14. 

1Bi)t  UQVitultmal  @aKttg> 
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MEETINGS  FOR.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

1. 
iety. 


Tborsdas,     aiay  2 


si.,^1    r  Agricultural  Society  ofEni;land. 
.fllayl   iHinhlandand  ARrkultur;.    ^ 


%1  k  ones  day, 
Thuksuat, 


May  S 
May  i 


Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ir< 

Agricultural  Society  of  EnKland- 
Agricuhural  Imp,  Soc-of  Ireland. 


April  30 
May  1  - 
War  2. 


Ravleigh. 

HarlMion. 
f  Is'.eof  Thanet. 
\  Ridimondshire. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS- 

May  4 


Mays,  -j  5,„te  Ferry. 


Collumpton. 
rvv,  Jilarket. 
<  Ynilord. 
OVest  Heieford. 

Fraraljkighain. 


At  page  79  of  Mr.  Laytoii  Cooke's  excellent  work 
on  the  value  of  land,  in  the  course  of  remarks  upon 
Valuations  on  Entrv,  the  following  passage 
occurs: — "  In  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land the  aggregate  value  of  tenants'  rights  ...  is  fre- 
tjuently  of  serious  amount.  These  valuations  recur  at 
every  change  of  occupancy  ;  the  amount  is  payable  by 
incoming  tenants,  who,  notwithstanding  they  are 
reimbursed  on  quitting,  are,  during  their  respective 
terms,  deprived  of  the  use  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  that  should  be  expended  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  valuations  alluded  to  include 
charges  for  fallows,  half-fallows,  dressings,  half-dress- 
ings, leys,  fodder,  manure,"  &c.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  say,  that  if  land  were  better  cultivated 
where  this  custom  prevails  than  elsewhere,  there  would 
be  a  reason  for  preserving  it ;  but  he  states  that  the 
<»ntrary  is  the  case,  and  that  thus  the  many  existing 
reasons  which  render  it  the  landowner's  interest 
to  buy  up  these  tenants'  rights,  or  otherwise  terminate 
them,  are  doubly  strong. 

Believing  Mr.  Cooke  to  hold  an  erroneous  opinion 
upon  this  important  subject,  and  finding  that  he  rests 
his  case  upon  its  connection  with  that  other  important 
subject — on  which  we  have  a  useful  article  from  a 
known  correspondent  in  another  column — the  capital 
required  by  thefarmer,we  intend  to  makeafew remarks 
upon  it. 

Clauses  of  entry  in  leases  of  arable  land  may  be 
regarded  in  a  national  point  of  view,  or  they  may  be 
considered  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  landlord, 
or  those  of  his  tenant ;  in  every  point  of  view,  we 
think  that  payment  to  the  outgoing  tenant  of  the  full 
Value  of  all  liis  property  in  the  farm  he  is  leaving 
may  be  shown  lo  be  true  economy.  The  fact  that  some 
districts  where  this  practice  prevails  are  badly  culti- 
vated, by  no  means  proves  the  practice  to  be  bad 
policy.  Security  for  the  tenant  is  only  one  of  at  least 
three  things  on  which  good  Agriculture  depends. 
These  three  things  are—  1st.  The  possession  of 
sufficient  capital ;  id.  Enterprise  and  inielligence 
•ufficient  for  its  jirofitaljle  investment  in  cultivation  ; 
and,  .3d.  Security  for  it  from  the  party  in  whose  land 
it  is  thus  invested.  This  last  may  be  perfect,  but  if 
not  acctjmpanied  by  the  other  two,  as  it  probably  is  not 
to  a  sufficient  extent  in  the  districts  to  which  iMr.Cooke 
refers,  then  its  influence  is  necessarily  but  small.  We 
«ay  "probably,"  parily  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
some  of  those  districts,  and  partly  because  we  can 
point  to  other  districts  which  are  well  cultivated  where 
these  eiiiry-clauses  are  common  in  leases,  and  where 
perfect  security  for  the  tenant.  in;.ureil  by  them  to  the 
very  end  of  his  tenancy,  is  accompanied  in  greater 
degree  by  the  other  circumstances  upon  which,  as  we 
have  naid,  goorl  farnjing  depemlB.  .Security  to  the 
tenatit  for  the  capital  which  is  invested  in  another's 
Und  is  i.nly  one  of  the  three  things  which,  when  they 
raeet  on  a  farm,  necessarily  cause  its  good  culiivalion, 
out  it  is  at  least  as  important  as  cither  of  the  others: 
for  if  it  be  absent,  the  greater  the  intelligence  of  the 
tenant,  though  he  pcrtscss  capital  in  abundance, 
Ihe  more  clearly   wiU   he   see   it  to  be  his  interest 


to  be  cauticus  and  parsimonious  in  its  outlay. 
This  security  is  sometimes  insured  to  a  tenant, 
though  necessarily  imperfectly,  for  it  can  then  only 
last  a  lifetime,  by  the  known  character  of  his  land- 
lord ;  her.ce,  we  sometimes  find  districts  well  cul- 
tivated vhere  leases  are  unknown  ;  but  where  it  exists 
at  all,  itis  more  generally  insured  to  him  by  a  condi- 
tional giant  of  the  lands  he  occupies  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Nears.  Upon  thenatureof  tliislease,andespecially 
upon  its  clauses  of  entry,  depends  the  degree  and  the 
duration  of  the  protection  which  it  affords ;  and  while 
the  faet  of  its  being  a  private  business  transaction 
between  two  parties — a  landlord  and  a  tenant — might 
in  some  minds  forbid  our  meddling  at  all  in  the 
matte-,  nevertheless,  its  important  national  bearings, 
independently  of  the  desire  any  competent  person  may 
feel  to  be  of  use  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  com- 
muni;y,  are  such,  we  think,  as  justify  us  in  stating  and 
pressing  our  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  leases  which  require  the  tenant  to  leave  upon  the 
farm,  unpaid  for,  the  manure,  the  straw,  and  the  cul- 
tivatbn  of  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy,  for  the  benefit 
of  hi3  successor,  it  is  certainly  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  and,  as  he  entered  u)ion  the  farm  under 
simiUr  circumstances,  it  is  his  duty  also  to  himself 
and  ta  those  dependent  upon  him,  so  long  as  he  can 
do  it  without  breaking  any  of  the  conditions  by  which 
he  is  bound,  to  take  everything  out  of  the  land  which 
he  has  spent  upon  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  of 
a  14-years'  lease,  the  first  four  may  be  considered 
years  of  outlay,  during  which  the  farmer  is  engaged  in 
remedying  the  faults  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  bring- 
ingiheland  into  good  cultivation,  thusinvesting capital 
which  is  to  lie  dormant  during  his  tenancy  ;  during 
the  next  six  the  land  ought  to  be  yielding  well,  and 
repaying  this  outlay,  the  tenant  being  then  at  the 
comparatively  small  annual  expense  of  farming  land 
in  good  cultivation ;  during  the  last  four  the  land 
should  still  be  profitable  to  the  tenant,  not  because  uf 
his  continued  exertions  to  maintain  its  fertility,  but 
because  he  is  now,  in  justice  to  himself,  busily  using 
all  the  powers  which  the  conditions  of  his  lease  leave 
to  him, in  making  as  much  money  out  of  the  land  as  he 
can  before  he  leaves  it.  He  is,  in  fact,  now  engaged 
in  recovering  all  that  capital  which  he  had  invested 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  tenancy,  and  which  had 
remained  dormant  during  its  continuance  ;  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  leave  the  land  in  the  same  state  in  which 
he  found  it.  He  has  no  such  greatinterest  in  growing 
luxuriant  crops  either  of  grain  or  roots  during  the  last 
year  of  his  lease,  for  he  is  paid  for  neither  the 
straw  of  the  one,  nor  the  manure  made  from  the  other, 
having  already  bound  himself  to  leave  both  upon  his 
land  without  remuneration. 

If,  to  adopt  another  system,  he  were  paid  the  full 
value  of  all  the  produce  of  the  farm, — if  he  then 
expected  to  make  as  much  of  all  the  produce  of  his 
capital  during  the  last  year  as  during  the  others, — he 
would  have  no  interest  in  taking  it  all  out  of  the  land 
before  leaving  it.  If  he  were  paid  a  full  value  for  the 
manure  and  the  straw  left  on  the  farm,  and  for  the 
labour  spent  in  its  cultivation  for  the  next  crop,  all 
which,  besides  the  marketable  commodities  of  grain, 
beef,  mutton,  &c.  are  the  produce  of  his  capital,  he 
would  have  as  great  an  interest  dui-ing  the  latter  as  he 
had  during  the  former  years  of  his  tenancy,  in  pre- 
serving the  fertility  of  the  land  ;  and  he  would  leave 
it  for  his  successor  to  enter  upon,  in  a  condition  to 
which,  under  the  other  system,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  brought  after  four  years  of  unprofitable  outlay. 
The  incoming  tenant  under  this  system  makes  all  the 
payments — hands  over  the  amount  of  his  dormant 
capital — in  one  sum  to  his  predece6sor,while,  under  tlie 
other  system,  it  would  have  required  a  period  of  four 
years  at  least  for  its  profitable  expenditure ;  and  he  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  with  a  14  years'  lease  he 
has  14  years  during  wliich  he  reaps  the  full  benefit  of 
his  outlay,  while  under  the  other,  with  a  lease  of  the 
same  duration,  he  would  have  reaped  the  full  benefit 
of  his  outlay  during  only  six  of  those  years,  and  but 
a  partial  benefit  during  the  last  four.  And  how  much 
better  than  the  other  is  this  system  to  look  at  it  in  a 
national  point  of  view  !  'J'he  difference  between  the 
two  in  result,  is  just  the  difference  between  two 
districts,  the  fertility  of  the  one  being  niainlained 
and  gradually  increasing,  while  that  of  the  other 
suffers  periodical  diminutions.  Under  an  arrange- 
ment requiring  the  tenant  to  leave  a  large  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  unpaid  for  to  his  successor,  of 
every  11  years,  supposing  that  to  be  the  duration  of 
the  lease,  the  central  six  are  highly  productive  because 
the  land  is  then  in  best  cultivation,  but  during  the 
remaining  eight  its  average  produce  is  much  dimi- 
nished, because  during  one  half  of  them,  it  is  rising 
froiij,  and  during  the  others,  it  is  falling  to  the  bad  state 
of  cultivation  in  which  it  is  periodically  left.  If,  as 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
depends  much  upon  the  amount  of  its  free  *  agri- 
cultural produce,  then  a  state  of  things  such  ns  this 

*  By  free  iiroduci;  wc  mean  Uiat  which  rcmulns,  uftitr  »o  much 
tins  tiee.ii  cttriiiiclcri  frura  the  gruBB  pruducc,  tt»  will  pay  for  tho 
eXj^cuHu  of  vruiiucini;. 


must  be  nationally  injurious — the  periodically  imper- 
fect culture  of  land  under  such  a  system  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  national  loss. 

And  then,  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  a  landowner 
would,  it  must  be  apparent  that  under  the  one  system 
land  would  always  be  offered  to  a  tenant  in  good 
heart,  instead  of,  as  under  the  other,  out  of  condition; 
and  instead  of  suffering  a  diminished  rental  from  (as 
Mr.  Cooke  has  it)  the  unprofitable  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  the  incoming  tenant's  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  outgoing  tenant's  rights,  we  believe  that 
he  would  be  able  to  let  his  land  at  even  a  higher  rental, 
because  this  portion  of  the  farmer's  capital,  so  far 
from  being  unprofitable,  will  yield  him  a  high  rate  of 
interest  throughout  the  whole  of  his  tenancy. 

We  shall  shortly  return  to  this  subject,  and  consider 
its  bearings  upon  the  farmer's  capital. 

ON  THE  FARMER'S  CAPITAL. 
I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Morton's  estimate  of  a 
Farmer's  Capital  he  has  all  the  stock  his  supposed  farm 
will  carry,  but  1  much  doubt  the  policy  of  consuming 
all  food  grown  upon  it,  with  sheep,  thinkins:  a  mixture  of 
stock  less  haKardous,and  more  healthy,  and  that  a  mixture 
of  dung  of  different  kinds  of  stock  lasts  longer  as  manure, 
and  produces  better  crops.  The  best  kinds  of  horses  may 
be  had  at  an  average  of  30/.  each  ;  but  with  the  strength 
of  a  dray-horse,  and  the  speed  of  a  railroad,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive one  capable  of  doing  the  work  required  of  it  by 
Mr,  Morton,  except  on  land  where  one  horse  is  sufficient 
for  one  plough.  The  farmers  of  the  eastern  counties 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  how  to  save  one-tbird  of  their 
outlay  forworking  cattle,  as  it  would  save  one-third  of 
their  annual  consumption  of  food,  and  consequently 
enable  them  to  keep  more  stock  of  other  kinds.  A  case 
which  came  under  my  notice  as  a  valuer  last  Michaelmas, 
and  to  the  accounts  of  which  I  have  since  had  access, 
will  furnish  facts  as  to  the  value  of  a  Farmer's  Capital  ia 
my  district.  The  farm  contains  a  few  acres  under  500, 
viz.,  arable  420  acres,  wood  10  acres,  pasture  60  acres, 
waste  5  acres.  It  is  all  heavy  upland,  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation  ;  the  stock  and  implements  very  good  ;  farmed 
upon  the  Suffolk  four-course  system  ;  and  everything  upon 
it  was  valued  on  the  Gth  day  of  October  last,  e.xcept  the 
corn-crop  of  1843,  at  the  following  sums,  being  the  actual 
stock  upon  a  farm  not  intended  to  be  left,  therefore  not 
farmed  out. 

To  be  planted  as  follows,  for  1844. 

Wheat 120  acres. 

[15  acres  sown  after  roots  drawn  ofT  November,  1643 ; 

25  acres  to  be  sown  down  with  Rye. grass  for  feed  ; 

10  acres  to  be  sown  with  Red  Clover.] 

Barley 80     „ 

Oats 10     „ 

[55  acres  to  be  sown  with  Red  Clover,  White  Clover, 

and  Trefoil,] 

Beans  and  Peas 50    „ 

[10  acres  more  than  usual,  a  Clover  layer  having: 

failed.] 

Red  Clover        .        .  30    „ 

White  Clover  and  Trefoil 25     „ 

[This  seed  sown  1843  was  paid  for  in  the  Michaelmas 

valuation.] 

Ryegrass  after  Wheat 25    „ 

[To  be  fed  for  a  time;  the  land  then  fallowed  for 

Barley.    This  seed  also  paid  for  by  valuation.] 
Vetches  (part  sown  with  winter  Oats)    .         .         .         .     25     „ 
[Part  to  be  fed,  part  mown  for  horses,  and  afterwards 

fallowed  for  Barley.] 

For  Beet  and  Swedes 40     „ 

While  Carrots  and  Potatoes 5    „ 

Long  Fallow fO    „ 

420    „ 

Stock— as  valued  Oct.  Gth,  1844. 
Horses — 19  working  cattle,  1  rider      .       £i>^Q    0    0 

4  cart  colts,  1  riding:  colt      .        .    85    0    0—565    0    0 
Neat  Stock— U  short-horn  cows  .        .        .  140    0    0 

8  heifers 82    0    0 

2  bulls SO    0    0 

8  half- tat  beasts     .        .        .    g5    0    0 
11  weaned  calves    .        .        .    44    0    0—392    0    0 
Sheep— 129  Southdown  ewes       .        .        .  193  10    0 
2  Southdrjwn  tups         .        .        .     15    0    0 
140  Down  lambs         .         .         .         .   140     0     0—318   10     0 

Pigs— 97  fditferent  ages) 87  10    0 

Dairy  utensils ".         .         .        33     5     0 

Implements— 8  waggnris  .  .  .  .  132  0  0 
8  tumbrils  .  .  .  .  96  0  0 
2  turnip  carts  .  .  .  8  10  0 
II  swing-ploughs,  complete  .  25  0  0 
2  double  Toms  and  skim  plough  2  10    0 

2  drills 35    0    0 

!;  rolls 30    0    0 

Harness 72    0    0 

32  sheep  and  pigs' troughs     .    19  10    0 
14  Cattle  mangers  and  bins    .      6  10    0 
Chafr.machme.  bean-mill,  and 
malt-mill,  attached  to  a  horse- 
power       45    0    0 

Turnii, -cutters  .        .        .        .     10    0    0      ■ 
Cow  and  bullock  ties       .        .3100 
Dressing-machines.        .        .     U    0    0 
Barn  tools        ....      2    5    0 
Corn  chests,  forks,  rakes,  picks, 

mattocks,  hoes,  and  shovels  8  0  0 
Stack  and  wafcgon-covers  .  Ill  5  0 
Biddcll's  scarifier  and  set  of 

Grass-cromes  .  .  .  24  0  0 
G  gangs  of  harrows  .  .  15  0  0 
311  dozen  hurdles  .  .  .10  10  (i 
Wheel,  bund,  and  sack  burrows  .■!  o  0 
Wuler-bul  and  liquid  soil-cart    25    0    0— .igi  10    0 

Michaelmas  valuation  on  farm .  • _._*i^^'I-L1,^ 

•  The  Straw,  Chaff,  ond  Colder,  became  the  property  ol  tho 
IncominK  tenant  on  his  entry  at  MielmelinuB,  he  paying  for  all 
threshing  and  dressing  tho  crop,  and  carting  the  corn  to  the 
uKual  place  of  delivery  in  the  neighbourhood,  The  outgoing 
tenant  was  paid  In  the  valuation  for  all  hay  and  muck  made  In 
the  last  year,  all  tillage  ol  fallows  i  also  all  ilralnlng  done  in  tho 
lant  year,  half  the  expense  of  draining  where  one  crop  orily  had 
been  taken,  for  all  needs  sown,  and  the  exponsea  of  sowing,  au 
cultivation  of  the  mot-crop  by  hand  or  borne-hoeing,  all  '<^"J°' 
land  upon  clean  fallows  and  fallowa  lor  roots,  and  the  root  crop 
hecinic  tho  property  of  the  Incominn  tenant  by  hla  paying  lor 
Ita  cultivation. 
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The  foregoing  items  are  from  the  valuation  ;  those  that  follow 
arc  from  estimate  aud  outlay. 

Com  for  20  horses  (hay  being  included  in  tenant's  Mi- 
chaelmas valuation),  at  yl.  I  Os.  each  horse        .         .^^150     0     0 

Corn  for  beasts  and  pigs— 40  quarters  of  Beans  and 
Peas,  at  32s.  per  quarter,  including  grinding   .        .      64    0     0 

jf214  0  0 

SEED. 

30  quarters  of  Wheat,  for  120  acres,  at  aos.  per  qr.        .  75  0  0 

30  quarters  of  Barley,  for    80  acres,  at  30s.  per  qr.         .  45  0  0 

5  quarters  of  Oats,  for  10  acres,  at  20s  per  qr.     .         .500 

9  quarters  of  Beans,  for  35  acres,  at  3fls.  per  qr.  .         .  13  10  0 

7  quarters  of  Peas,  for  15  acres,  at  30s.  per  qr.    .        .  10  10  0 

Clover  (red),  seed  for  40  acres,  at  Grf.  per  lb.,  15  lbs.  to 

the  acre,  Goo  lbs 15  0  0 

"While  Clover  and  Trefoil,  for  25  acres,  at  9d.  perlb.. 

15  1bs.  to  the  acre,  380  lbs 14  5  0 

Beet-root,  seed  for  20  acres,  at  5  lbs.  per  acre,  at  is. 

per  lb.,  100  lbs 5  0  0 

Swede  and  White  Turnip  seed,  for  20  acres,  at  Qd.  per 

lb.,  5  lbs.  per  acre,  100  lbs 3  15  0 

32  sacks  of  Potatoes,  ol  3  bushels  each,  at  4s.  per  sack, 

for  4  acres ,680 

G  lbs.  of  white  Carrot-seed,  for  1  acre,  at  4s.  per  lb.      .  14  0 
8  quarters  of  Vetches,  one  quarter  winter  Oats,  for 

25  acres 21  18  0 

4  sacks  of  Rye-grass,  at  ll.  6s.  per  sack,  for  25  acres    .  5  4  0 

.^221   14     0 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  oalgoing 
tenant's  payments  in  the  past  year,  and  I  consider  them 
customary  expenses  which  vary  but  little  in  their  annual 
amount. 

Gross  Rental     ....     .=^805  IS     6 

Hand  labour  .  .  .         .        850     0     0 

Tradesmen's  Bills,  paid  quarterly     .  97  13    0 

SUMMARY. 

No.    I.  Working  cattle,  riding  horse  and  colts        .^565      0    0 

IL  Neat  cattle 392      0    0 

III.  Sheep  .         .         .-        .         .        .         .        348     10     0 

IV.  PiKS •     87     10     0 

V.  Dairy  Utensils 33       5     0 

VI.  Implements Sg4  10  0 

VII.  Corn  for  horses,  beasts  and  pigs        .        .  214  0  0 

VIII.  Seed 221  14  0 

IX.  Valuation  to  outgoing  tenant              .         .  850  10  0 

X.  Hand  labour  for  one  year             .         .         .  850  0  0 

XI.  Gross  rental 806  18  6 

XH.  Trddesmeu's  Bills 97  13  0 

.^5060     10     6 

The  tradesmen's  bills  being  paid  quarterly,  5/.  per  cent,  is 
taken  off  tliera  for  discount.  The  sum  of  5060/.  10s.  Gd. 
shows  the  amount  of  capital  employed  on  a  farm  of 
500  acres  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  is  rather  more 
than  10/,  per  acre.  More  stock  might  be  kept  upon 
it,  and  in  some  seasons  more  has  been  kept,  by  consuming 
more  corn  or  oil-cake,  which  would  increase  the  outlay  ; 
for  the  present  year  the  amount  given  in  head  No.  7  is 
thought  sufficient  to  keep  the  land  in  fair  trim. 

3f  this,  account  of  capital  actually  employed  is  thought 
to  be  information  wortliy  of  your  notice,  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  will  be  answered  by  imparting  his  mite  of 
practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  to  any  member  of 
the  farmmg  community  who  may  require  it. — A  Farmer 
and  Valuer. 


GEOLOGY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  2-190 

The  action  of  igneous  matter  upon  sedimentary  strata 
also  induces  great  changes  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, sometimes  by  imparting  new  substances  sublimed 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  not  unfrequently 
by  a  re-arrangement  of  their  component  parts,  without 
the  addition  of  any  new  element.  Mjdern  chemical  re- 
search has  shown  that  there  are  some  substances  contain- 
ing the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions  which  pos- 
sess very  different  properties,  dependent  probably  on  the 
forms  in  which  their  particles  are  grouped.  Geology  fur- 
nishes us  with  cases  in  which,  without  causing  actual 
fusion,  the  vicinity  of  igneous  matter  has  produced  such 
freedom  of  motion  among  the  particles  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits, as  to  allow  them  to  re-arrange  themselves  into 
crystalline  products.  The  case  described  by  Professor 
Henslow,  in  Anglesey,  in  which  garnets  andanalcimes 
have  been  formed  in  a  shale  of  the  carboniferous  series, 
near  its  contact  withadikeof  augitic  trap,  without  obliter- 
ation of  the  organic  remains,  is  of  this  kind.  Not  far 
from  it,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Menai,  a  similar 
augitic  mass  has  produced  changes  on  the  marl  and 
conglomerates  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  which 
I  have  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Dublin.  The  changes  effected  are — 1st.  The 
conversion  of  a  loose  conglomerate,  composed  of  fragments 
chiefly  felspathic,  imbedded  in  a  red  argillaceous  base 
with  seams  of  mail,  into  purple  and  gray  stony  masses, 
undistinguishable  in  hand  specimens  from  the  coarser 
slates  and  grauwacke  of  the  least  indurated  portions  of 
the  slate  series  ;  2d.  Conglomerates  in  which  the  frag- 
mentary character  predominates,  but  the  felspathic  mat- 
ter which  originally  formed  porphyretic  crystals  in  the 
pebbles  of  the  conglomerate,  has  undergone  a  re-arrange- 
ment into  crystals  lining  cavities  which  have  been  formed 
in  those  pebbles,  while  crystals  of  glassy  feldspar  shoot 
through  the  originally  argillaceous  base  of  the  conglome- 
rate. These  altered  portions  resemble  some  ot  the  fel- 
spathic conglomerates  of  the  Cambrian  series.  3d.  We 
have  the  argillaceous  portions  in  close  junction  with  the 
igneous  mass,  melting  down  into  augitic  rocks  finely  and 
coarsely  crystallised,  and  yet  retaining  traces  of  their  ori- 
ginal sedimentary  lines.  The  last  stage  of  the  alteration 
of  the  coarse  conglomerate  gives  as  its  result  an  augitic 
trap  with  a  concretionary  structure,  resembling  some  of 
the  hornblende  compounds  on  the  flunks  of  Cader  Idris. 
It  is  obvious  that,  were  the  altered  portions  of  this  rock 
of  sufficient  extent  its  Agricultural  character  would  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  unconsolidated  red  argil- 
laceous conglomerate  in  its  original  state. 


The  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Cambrian  series 
vield  soils  very  different  from  decomposed  hornblende 
rocks  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelly,  we 
find  that  the  changes  represented  by  the  stages  of 
alteration  in  the  conglomerate  on  the  Menai  above  men- 
tioned, have  been  produced  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
there  a  considerable  extent  of  rock  possessing  the  litho- 
logical  characters  of  greenstone  and  felstone  *,  and  yet 
retaining  traces  of  the  original  lines  of  deposi.  ;  and  we 
have  a  still  larger  extent  of  greenstone  and  other  igneous 
rocks,  with  a  concretionary  structure,  resembling  the 
augitic  rock  which  has  resulted  from  the  fusion  of 
the  red  conglomerate  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai.  The 
fossiliferous  rock  at  Bodean,  not  far  from  Pwllheli, 
mentioned  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  one  of  his  recent 
communications  to  the  Geological  Society,  is  an  altered 
grauwacke  sandstone,  which  has  assumed  a  rude  columnar, 
and  jointed  structure,  like  basalt ;  and  like  basalt  decom- 
poses from  the  action  of  the  weather,  in  concentriclayers. 
On  a  fresh  fracture  it  exhibits  a  light-blue  colour,  and 
subcrystalline  structure,  the  lines  of  deposit  very  appa- 
rent, and  the  embedded  shells  not  at  all  distorted.  On 
exposure  to  the  weather,  it  changes,  in  the  courie  of  a 
very  few  years,  to  a  brown  colour,  and  decomposes  rapidly 
into  a  sandstone,  so  friable  tliat  I  was  referred  tc  it,  by 
a  person  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  as  a  case  of  shelh,  con- 
tained in  the  sand  of  the  northern  drift,  of  which  I  was  in 
search.  As  atmospheric  action  does  not  producs  such 
rapid  effects  on  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  sandstones  of 
the  Cambrian  series  in  that  part  of  Wales,  the  metamor- 
phic  process  to  which  this  rock  has  been  subject,  must,  in 
this  case,  have  increased  its  capability  of  forming  soil, 
which  would  possess  the  characters  of  that  derived  from 
basalt. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  upper  parts  of  the  palsezoic 
series  are  less  indurated,  and  more  capable  of  forming 
fertile  land,  than  the  lower  portions.  The  old  red  sand- 
stone, however,  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  slates  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  both  belong  to  the  upper,  or  Devonian 
division  of  the  series  ;  and  the  soils  derived  from  the  latter 
are  less  fertile  than  the  former,  principally  from  the  indu- 
ration they  have  undergone  from  the  vicinity  of  igneous 
masses,  which  have  impressed  upon  them  so  much  of  the 
characters  of  the  older  slates,  that  they  were  for  a  long 
time  classed  with  them,  till  their  fossil  contents  established 
their  true  relations.  In  the  Alps,  in  the  same  manner, 
we  find  the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  oolitic  series,  so 
highly  inclined,  and  so  much  indurated,  as  to  assume  the 
characters  of  the  slate  series,  and  only  to  be  recognised 
by  their  organic  remains.  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Murchison  found  the  carboniferous  limestone,  with 
its  peculiar  fossils  spread  out  in  horizontal  beds  over  an 
extent  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  with  the  soft,  inco- 
herent character  of  a  tertiary  limestone.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  are  many  circumstances  besides 
aspect,  elevation,  and  latitude,  which  will  materially  modify 
conclusions  as  to  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  soils,  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  or  the 
colours  which  they  bear  in  our  geological  maps. — J, 
Trimmer. 


WOODEN     SHOES. 

BY    MARTIN    DOYLE. 
{Concluded front  poge  250.) 

In  France,  the  ploughman  walks  between  bis  stilts  in 
wooden  shoes  ;  the  carter  travels  many  miles  in  them  ; 
the  gardener  never  goes  without  them  in  winter  ;  and  every 
spade-labourer  uses  them  at  his  work.  The  English 
heavy- soled  hob-nailed  buskin  is  not  a  bad  winter  article, 
but  in  summer  it  is  a  dreadful  incumbrance  ;  it  cannot  be 
kicked  off  in  an  instant,  like  the  sabot,  leaving  a  nice 
light  slipper  (so  comfortable  for  one's  corns)  in  its  stead  ; 
nor  is  it  supplied  without  great  expense.  The  Lancashire 
clog  is  very  cumbrous  and  very  hard,  and  admits  of  no 
listing  shoe  inside  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  both  on  this 
account  and  the  greater  cost,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the 
sabot.  To  bring  wooden  shoes  into  general  vogue  among 
us,  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  first  familiarised  to 
the  use  of  them  :  if  accustomed  at  an  early  age  to  wear 
them,  they  will  become  unwilling  :o  part  with  them  in 
the  succeeding  stages  of  life. 

Young,  active,  grown-up  persons  of  either  age  will  pro- 
bably object  to  them  at  first,  as  crippling  their  move- 
ments ;  and  yet,  where  are  more  agile  persons  than  the 
youth  of  France,  most  of  whom  wenr  them  ?  But  if  men 
and  women,  whose  jumping  and  running  days  are  over,  or 
working  people  employed  at  stationary  labour,  were  pre- 
sented with  them,  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  convinced 
of  their  excellence.  "Keep  the  head  cool,  and  the  feet 
warm,"  is  a  maxim  of  health,  the  correctness  of  which 
elderly  and  delicate  persons  of  all  ranks  admit ;  but,  alas! 
at  the  present  price  of  leather  shoes,  those  who  are  very 
poor  must  neglect  the  advice,  unless  they  will  wear 
wooden  shoes, 

I  have  observed  the  mode  of  making  the  sabot,  which 
is  very  expeditious.  The  pieces  of  wood,  cut  into  the 
required  length  and  breadth,  are  taken  up,  in  succession, 
by  a  workman,  who  stands  at  a  strong  bench,  with  a  small 
sharp  adze  in  his  hand  ;  with  this  he  rudely  forms  the 
outside,  leaving  the  heel  high  and  narrow,  hke  that  of  a 
fashionable  boot,  with  a  hollow  for  the  centre  of  the  foot 
underneath.  He  then  completely  finished  off  the  whole 
of  the  exterior  surface  wiih  a  long  sharp  paring-knife, 
fastened  at  one  end  of  his  bench  by  a  joint,  and  crossing 
over  to  the  other,  and  worked  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
blade  of  a  Root-cutter  or  Hay-knife. 

This  part  being  finished,  he  hands  over  the  blocks  in 
pairs  to  another  workman,  who  fixes  them  firmly  in  wooden 


vices  on  his  bench,  at  right  angles  to  his  front ;  he  then 
takes  a  large  gimblet,  and  screws  out  the  part  where  the 
heel  of  the  foot  is  to  rest,  and  makes  another  circular 
opening  in  the  fore  part  ;  after  which  he  scoops  out  with 
an  auger  the  entire  of  the  interior,  and  thus  forms  the  ■ 
shoe  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  boat. 

The  sabots  (such  as  the  peasants  wear)  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  furnished  with  straps  across  the  instep,  and 
are  to  be  worn  without  any  other  kind  of  shoe  on  the  foot, 
are  formed  with  less  opening,  like  half-decked  boats,  and 
from  being  roofed,  as  it  were,  over  all  the  fore  part,  they 
do  not  require  the  transverse  ligature.  They  are  either 
covered  with  black  varnish,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  leather  clogs,  or  left  in  their  natural  colour,  which 
resembles  untanned  deer-skin,  if  the  Walnut  or  Beech  of 
which  they  are  made  be  much  variegated.  For  ladies'  use, 
(as  sub-^titutes  for  clogs,)  they  are  beautifully  made  to 
resemble  leather  neatly  plaited  at  the  toe  part.  These^ 
upon  a  small  foot,  look  extremely  well. 

The  wooden  shoe  has  been  used  in  France  from  a  very 
remote  period  ;  it  was  probably  introduced  there  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  it. 

This  cheap  and  useful  description  of  shoe  having  main- 
tained its  footing  in  so  civilised  a  country  as  France  for 
many  centuries  without  disparagement,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  inducing  my  countrymen  to  adopt  it  also.  The 
only  cases  in  which  I  can  conceive  them  a  decided 
incumbrance,  would  be  upon  a  road,  or  in  crossing  a 
shaking  bog,  where  a  light  pair  of  heels  is  indispensable. 
A  heavy  person  in  sabots  might  be  swallowed  in  a  quag- 
mire before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  them,  and 
Captain  Starlight's  men  would  often  be  overtaken  by  the 
police  if  they  moved  out  in  their  midnight  maraudings  in 
the  sabot,  the  very  noise  of  which  would  be  an  intimation 
of  their  movements,  which  might  possibly  cause  them 
subsequent  inconvenience. 


*  Felstone — a  liaj^py  term   recently  introduced   by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  compact  felspar. 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

In  a  late  Number  I  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
quantity  of  land  necessary  to  be  employed  in  experiment- 
ing with  artificial  manures.  There  are  a  few  more  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  be  observed,  the  neglect  of  which  is 
likely  to  produce  a  failure  in  the  results.  The  substances 
employed  should  be  pure.  The  adulteration  of  manures 
is  carried  on  to  an  extent  thtit  few  are  aware  of,  and  the 
farmer  has  thus  been  subject  to  a  most  gross  system  of 
imposition.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  sample  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  that  contained  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  impurities,  chiefly  common  salt.  Guano  is 
adulterated  with  sand  and  clay  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  with 
gypsum  ;  soot  with  dust  and  ashes.  The  soil  that  is 
selected  for  experiment  should  be  in  an  exhausted  state  j 
salts  which  produce  a  remarkable  effect  on  a  soil  full  of 
dung,  have  often  little  effect  upon  the  same  soil  when  poor, 
and  vice  versd.  When  Turnips  are  the  object  of  expe- 
riment, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land.  It  should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  tilth 
possible,  by  ploughing,  rolling,  &c.  Dung  has  a  tendency 
to  litrhten  the  soil,  and  it  also  yields,  during  decomposition, 
a  vastquantity  of  gaseous  matter;  when  artificial  manures 
are  employed,  the  plant  is  obliged  to  procure  these  from 
the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  the  power  the  soil  possesses 
of  condensing  gaseous  matter  depends  entirely  upon  the- 
state  of  mechanical  division. 

It  would  contribute  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  artificial  manures,  if  the  experiments  were 
continued  upon  the  same  space  of  land  during  successive 
years.  The  problem  would  then  be  solved,  whether  a 
plant  can  supply  itself,  year  after  year,  with  organic  mat- 
ter, when  inorganic  matter  only  is  supplied.  I  found  that 
the  ashes  from  5  cwt.  of  dung,  produced  an  equal  weight 
of  Turnips,  as  5  cwt.  of  dung  unburnt ;  bnt  whether  the 
succeeding  crops  will  be  as  good,  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  great  expense  of  carriage  prevents  the  dung  which 
accumulates  in  large  towns  from  being  employed,  except 
by  those  farmers  who  live  within  a  few  miles  ;  but  if  the 
ashes  proved  equally  beneficial,  the  weight  would  be  re- 
duced nine-tenths,  and  the  expense  of  carriage  completely 
removed. — J.  B.  Lawes. 


ON  MINERAL   AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  XIV.     - 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Continued  from  page  235.) 

In  some  parts,  marl  is  strewed  also  over  pasture-fields, 
by  doing  which,  it  is  trampled  into  the  soil  by  the  cattle,, 
and  soaked  into  it  by  the  rain-water.*  This  process  may 
be  safely  resorted  to,  especially  with  a  marl  containing 
much  protoxide  of  iron.  The  application  will  improve 
the  pasture,  as  we  have  already  seen  that  Grasses  and 
Clover  are  madebv  marl  more  nutritious  and  palatabletothe 
cattle.  At  other  places,  it  is  conveyed  during  the  winter 
on  fields  planted  with  Red  Clover;  and  in  the  spring,  the 
marl  and  the  Clover-sward  are  shallow-ploughed  ;  or  it  is 
spread  during  winter  on  the  Rye-crops  in  small  heapSj 
then  left  until  the  spring,  and  then  strewed  over  the  fi^ld. 
Very  often  also,  old  pastures  are  manured  with  marl  after 
they  have  been  ploughed.  In  this  case,  the  marl  will  find 
much  vegetable  matter  and  coal  of  humus  for  decomposi- 
tion, and  thus  improve  the  subsequent  crops. 

Marl  is  also  placed  in  large  heaps  alternately  with 
layers  of  vegetable  mould,  in  which  state  it  is  left  for  a 
year  or  eighteen  months,  after  which  the  mixture  is  used 
for  the  manure  of  sandy  soils.  The  long  and  close  con- 
tact in  which  the  humus  (often  very  rich  in  carbon)  is 
placed  with  the  lime  of  the  marl,  will  cause  it  sooner 
to  be  decomposed,  as  would  more  slowly  be  the  case  if 
mould  and  marl  were  conveyed  separately  on  the  field.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  for  the  mixing  with 


*  And  buried  by  the  worms. 
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mould,  earthy  marl  only  can  be  used,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  the  heap  in  as  small  pieces  as  possible,  and  the 
layers  not  to  be  made  too  thick.  If  marl  is  used  conjointly 
with  manure,  (as  is  done  in  some  parts,)  the  result  will 
be  most  satisfactory.  Still,  we  must  guard  against  taking 
too  much  manure,  else  the  Corn  will  be  laid. 

The  quantity  of  marl  to  be  brought  on  a  certain  area 
cannot  be  stated  accurately  (see  p.  3'2o),  for  this  is  to 
be  decided  as  well  by  the  qualify  of  the  soil  as  by  that 
of  the  marl,  which  both  vary.  Of  clayey  marls,  containing 
12  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  3000  cubic  feet  are  brought 

on   one    Magdeburg   acre  of  sandy  soil,  whilst  80 100 

cubic  feet  will  suffice  for  the  same  area  if  the  marl  be  very 
calcareous,  and,  moreover,  very  powdery.  Argillaceous 
marl  will  also  serve  to  improve  the  soil  mechanically, 
■whilst  calcareous  marl  has  merely  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  humus,  and  to  supply  the  crops  with  lime,  &c. 
As  by  the  use  of  marl  large  tracts  of  land  may 
undoubtedly  be  more  speedily  improved  in  strength,  and 
brought  to  productiveness,  it  would  be  well  if  every  large 
proprietor  would  examine  his  land,  and  see  whether  there 
be  no  strata  of  marl  on  it.  If  it  be  not  too  far  below 
ground,  its  existence  may  be  ascertained  by  some  deep- 
rooted  plants ;  the  natural  growth  of  the  Lucerne  will 
indicate  it ;  and  at  places  where  there  are  layers  of  marl, 
the  following  plants  also  .will  be  generally  found  growing  : 
Brambles,Coltifoot, Hawthorn,  BlackthornjWild  Roses, &.c. 
The  more  certain  way,  however,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  marl  strata  is  by  boring  the  ground,  and  testing  the  soil 
brought  on  the  surface  by  some  drops  of  nitric  or  other 
mineral  acids,  and  if  there  be  any  effervescence,  we  may  be 
sure  of  having  found  at  least  a  stratum  of  a  calcareous 
mineral,  and  further  chemical  analysis  will  show  whether 
it  has  all  the  properties  desired.  If  a  marl  stratum  has  been 
found,  its  thickness  should  be  ascertained,  for  the  sake  of 
deciding  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  excavate  it,  as, 
generally,  marl  lies  so  deep,  that  much  soil  is  to  be 
removed  before  we  can  arrive  at  it.  To  avoid  this,  at 
times,  a  regular  miner's  pit  may  be  sunk  ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  expensive,  that  the  marl  must  be  of  very 
good  quaUty  to  repay  the  outlay.  At  other  times,  marl 
may  lie  so  deep,  and  in  such  a  wet  position,  that  the 
spring-water  must  be  carried  off  by  pumps  ;  which,  again, 
will  not  piy,  if  the  marl  be  not  very  good.  In  alluvial 
soils,  the  quality  of  marl  will  generally  improve  with  the 
depth,  and  the  lower  strata  will  be  richer,  not  only  in 
lime,  but  also  in  potash,  common  salt,  gypsum,  phosphate 
of  lime,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  deepest  will  be  the  best, 
and  will  not  require  so  great  a  quantity  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  that  of  the  upper  strata. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  to  marl-holes  as  convenient  an 
ingress  and  egress  for  the  waggons  and  carts  as  possible, 
and  the  soil  cleared  away  is  to  be  thrown  back  where  the 
marl  has  been  already  taken  out.  Strong  marl  may  be 
broken  of  with  pick-axes,  whilst  earthy  marl  may  be 
worked  off  with  a  strong  three-pronged  fork,  which  is 
thrust  into  the  ground.  In  making  a  marl  quarry,  we  must 
guard  against  undermining  the  ground,  else  by  the  failing- 
jn  of  the  side-walls  the  workmen  may  be  injured.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  we  convey  to  our  fields  the  sub- 
stance needed,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  different  strata 
chemically,  as,  at  times,  the  rock  may  be  so  worthless  that 
it  is  better  to  throw  it  away  on  the  waste  heaps. 


ON    THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  IV. 

Among  the  Associations  now  in  operation  for  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  improvement  in  rural 
affairs,  Flax  cultivation  has  not  been  neglected.  Allusion 
has  been  already  made  to  the  Belfast  Society,  the  first  of 
the  kind;  which,  although  little  more  than  three  years  in 
operation,  has  already  effected  a  marked  improvement 
throughout  the  Flax-growing  districts  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  That  Society  wisely  sent  over  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent young  men  to  Belgium,  whence  the  finest  qualities 
of  Flax  had  hitherto  been  procured,  and  also  brought  over 
labourers  from  that  country  to  introduce  the  Belgian  sys- 
tem of  management.  The  experience  of  a  single  season 
showed  the  Bound  policy  of  this  arrangement,  and  the 
important  change  it  effected ;  but,  above  all,  that  Society 
exerted  its  influence  to  introduce  the  Factor-system  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term),  feeling  assured  that  without 
this  peculiar  feature  the  object  in  view  could  not  be 
effected — thnt  of  enabling  the  home  grower  successfully 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  To  this  important  subject, 
therefore,  the  attention  ot  those  anxious  for  the  extension 
of  Flax  culture  in  this  country  should  be  devoted  in  an 
especial  manner,  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
effecting  their  obji^ct.  Nor  will  this  be  found  difficult  to 
effect,  as  the  Continental  factors  will  readily  come  over  to 
this  country,  provided  a  proper  field  in  before  them  for 
the  employment  of  their  capital.  On  this  subject  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  Report  of  the  Belfast 
Flax  Society  is  deserving  of  attention. 

*' Of  the  lactor  system,  your  committee  have  the  satis- 
faction to  announce,  that  this  peculiar  and  new  branch  of 
business  has  been  comrnenced  amongst  uh,  under  the  most 
fftvotirable  auspices.  The  systein  being,  that  capitnlistB 
purchase  the  Fl;tx  while  on  the  ground  from  the  farmer, 
who  undertake  the  pulling  and  all  Hubsequent  treatment 
of  it,  which  is  performed  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  competent  persons,  and  is  attended  with  many 
advantageK.  The  farmer  obtains  a  f'lir  price  for  his  crop, 
■without  the  rihk  of  spoiling  or  losing  if.  He  is  thus 
put  in  funds ;  and  being  rf^lieved  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
labour  and  anxieties,  he  cun  give  undivided  attention  to 
the  other  products  ot  his  land,  and  is  enabled  to  hold  over 
till  the  most  judicious  time  for  fct;lling,  insteud  of  being 
compelled  to  bring  to  market  whatever  was  first  dispos- 
able, which  he  had  to  sell  at  any  sacrifice,  to  meet  his  out- 
lay in  laboor,  rent,  or  other  preasing  necessity.     But  still 


greater  advantages  are  opened  to  him  ;  he  has  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  these  gentlemen  and  their  experienced 
agents  handle  the  crops,  so  as  to  realise  a  profit  after  pay- 
ing him  for  it,  which  he  possibly  might  not  have  realised 
for  himself,  including  all  his  expenses  and  troubles.  The 
industrious  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  the  improved 
mode  of  management  they  see  practised,  and  the  small 
farmers,  more  especially,  may  learn  to  reap  all  the  benefit 
of  that  system  they  have  exemplified  to  them  by  the  Bel- 
gian factors  and  labourers,  by  introducing  hand-scutching, 
on  right  principles,  in  their  families,  during  seasons  that 
otherwise  offer  no  profitable  occupation  of  their  time. 

•'Gentlemen  farmers  may  also  be  encouraged  to  sow 
Flax,  who  could  not  undertake  the  trouble  of  superintend- 
ing its  management,  or  conveniently  arrange  for  its  ac- 
commodation. 

"This  new  branch  of  business  has  been  undertaken  by 
two  enterprising  gentlemen,  thoroughly  acquainted,  by 
long  experience  abroad,  in  every  detail  of  its  management ; 
and  they  have  realised  this  season  every  expectation  of  its 
great  advantages  to  the  country,  by  the  trial  they  have 
given  to  the  system. 

*•  Mr.  Welch,  from  Belgium,  early  in  the  year,  located 
himself  at  Amagh,  and  commenced  training  labourers, 
under  Belgian  factors,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  proper 
season,  the  standing  crops  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but, 
losing  the  services  of  his  principal  Belgian  superintendent 
at  this  critical  period  of  his  operations,  he  limited  his 
purchases  to  some  fifty  acres. 

'*  Mr.  Galbraith,  of  Belfast,  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lifford  and  Strabaue,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  which  were  allotted  to  the  management  of 
Dutch  and  Belgian  factors;  and  a  spirited  example  has 
been  thus  given,  which  your  committee  doubt  not  will  be 
followed  up  extensively  j  and  so  strongly  impressed  have 
been  your  committee  with  the  importance  of  these  gentle- 
men's undertaking  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  great  benefits  likely  to  arise  therefrom,  that  it  was 
resolved,  at  a  late  meeting,  to  mark  their  sense  of  it,  by 
presenting  them  with  a  gold  medal  each  (as  a  memento  of 
the  estimation  your  committee  entertain  of  it,  and  of  their 
having  been  the  first  parties  to  introduce  this  new  and 
important  branch  of  business  amongst  us),  accompanied 
with  their  best  wishes,  that  their  speculations  may  turn 
out  as  successful  as  they  could  possibly  anticipate,  and 
more  substantially  remunerative  of  their  exertions,"— J". 
Sproule. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES— No.  XIV. 

(Continued  from  p.  235.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  pages  that  the  principles 
of  manuring  plants  must  be  founded  upon  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  food  wanted  by  the 
plant.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  plant,  to  be  per- 
fected, must  have  all,  not  only  part  of  the  elements  of  or- 
ganic structure  ;  that  as  an  animal  will  not  live  upon 
either  azotised  or  non-azotised  food  alone,  so  the  analogy 
exists  in  vegetable  life,  and  a  plant  will  not  live 
alone  upon  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  carbon  in  Straw,  alkali 
in  the  nitrates,  oxygen  or  hydrogen  in  water,  silex  in 
sand,  phosphorus  in  bones,  or  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  the 
earth,  but  that  the  union  of  all  these  elements  or  princi- 
ples is  necessary.  We  have  also  seen  that  plants,  espe- 
cially those  destined  for  the  use  of  man,  have  the  power 
of  depositing  certain  principles  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  necessary  elements  supplied  to  them. 

Now,  of  all  the  constituents  of  plants,  that  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  seed  of  Cerealia — Wheat,  Bar- 
ley, Oats  ;  and  of  the  Leguminosce — Beans,  Peas  ;  and 
in  less  quantity  in  tlie  tuberosa,  is  the  most  important  to 
man  and  the  animals  dependent  upon  him  :  I  mean  albu- 
men, which,  in  the  form  of  gluten,  supplies  the  azotised 
constituent  of  Wheat.  Surely  then  the  great  object  of 
the  farmer  is  to  increase  this  principle  in  his  Wheat  by  a 
judicious  system  of  manuring  or  feeding  his  plant.  The 
Straw  and  the  dung  of  his  farm-yard  will  supply  abundance 
of  food  for  the  fabric  of  the  plant ;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
increase  the  weight,  quality,  and  quantity  of  his  grain,  he 
will  find  all  the  elements  necessary  for  his  purpose  in 
urine. 

In  urine  we  have  almost  all  the  elements  of  the  food  of 
plants.  We  have,  in  human  urine,  urea,  containing 
azote,  3  per  cent.  ;  other  salts,  containing  nitrogen,  1.7 
per  cent.  ;  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  .GlO  per  cent.; 
phosphates  AG  per  cent.  And  yet,  is  it  not  astonishing 
that  the  collection  and  use  of  urine  as  a  manure  should 
be  so  much  neglected — that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  Wheat  are  daily  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  form 
of  uncollected  urine.  It  is  equally  clear  that  of  that  re- 
tained by  the  Straw  in  the  farm-yard,  one-half  or  more  of 
the  nitrogen  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  decomposi- 
tion necessary  to  convert  the  Straw  into  manure.  The 
phosphates  and  potash  remain,  it  is  true,  and  their  value 
is  great,  but  the  elements  of  albumen  in  the  urea  are  lost 
as  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  volatilisation. 

To  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Corn,  then,  we 
must  collect  all  the  urine  we  can  from  every  cottage  or 
house  or  town  in  our  neighbourliood  ;  and,  having  pro- 
cured it,  we  muHt  prevent  loss  from  decompobition  by 
fixing  the  volatile  salt  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  composed  of — ■ 

^'jt^Jgcn         .        .     11    oronc  equivalent. 
Hydrogen       .        .      3    ortlirucciiuivalcnts. 

17 

To  the  uninitiated   in  Chemistry  I  may  observe,  that 

the  term   equivalent  is  expressive   of  the   proportions  in 

which  bodies  uuite  with  each  other;  and  that  all  bodies 

unite  chemically  with  each  other  either  in  the  proportiona 


expressed  by  their  equivalents,  or  in  multiples  of  them. 
All  simple  bodies  have  a  fixed  combining  proportion  or 
equivalent,  as  nitrogen,  14;  hydrogen,  1.  And  the  equi- 
valent of  compound  bodies  is  expressed  by  the  sum  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  combining  numbers  of  the  simple 
bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  thus,  ammonia  formed  as 
above,— of  nitrogen  14,  hydrogen  3,— has  17  for  its  equi- 
valent, in  which  proportion  alone  it  will  unite  to  form  salts 
with  acids  ;  thus,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  of — 
Carbonic  acid  : — 

Carbon  6,  one cq.-f-oxygen  iG,  two  eq.=22  eq.  of  carb.  acid. 
Ammonia  : — 

Nitrogen  14-i- hydrogen  3  .        .=17  eq.of  ammonia. 

39 
And  39  is  the  equivalent  or  combining  proportion  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia.— C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Plantiny — It  will  be  found,  speaking  from 
years'  experience  on  a  small  scale,  that  using  the  largest 
size  Potatoes,  uncut,  for  sets,  and  planting  them  in  rows 
one  yard  apart,  the  sets  being  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
each  other,  is  the  right  way  to  plant  Potatoes  ;  the  pro- 
duce will  be  one-third  greater  at  least,  the  small  Potatoes 
will  be  very  few,  and  the  crop  escape  the  effects  of 
drought,  should  it  come  early  in  the  spring,  and  escape, 
because  the  skin  is  not  broken,  the  attacks  of  wire-worms. 
The  above  distances  are  for  the  main  crop  ;  for  an  early 
one  the  distance  should  be  27  inches  by  18,  and  the  rows 
not  moulded  up.  Moulding  up  Potatoes  retards  the 
formation  of  the  tubers.  Should  anyone  not  like  to  trust 
his  whole  crop  to  such  proceedings,  let  him  try  a  small 
portion  of  his  Potato  plot  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
I  hiive  no  doubt  as  to  the  uUimate  success. —  W.  H.^ 
Reading. 

Potatoes. —  I  think  the  loss  and  disappointment  from 
both  curl  and  rot  may,  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100,  be 
prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  management  and 
common  sense.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  adduce  a  few  in- 
stances. In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  where  excellent 
Potatoes  are  grown  for  the  city  maiket,  it  used  to  be  cus- 
tomary to  have  seed  Potatoes  from  the  southern  counties 
of  Scotland  every  second  or  third  year,  to  prevent  curl; 
the  dry  or  mealy  quality— constituting  the  excellence  of 
the  Potato  to  most  palates  for  table — being  the  cause  of 
curl.  Again,  when  a  young  man,  I  remember  being 
solicited  by  a  tradesman  in  a  midland  town  for  some  seed 
of  a  favourite  pink-eyed  Kidney  to  plant  in  his  pet-plot  of 
ground  in  the  suburbs.  They  all  curled  ;  the  fact  was, 
they  were  '*  very  mealy,"  as  it  is  called,  odly — I  knew 
a  market-gardener  in  a  small  way,  near  Edinburgh,  whO' 
was  famed  for  his  early  Potatoes.  His  practice  always 
was  to  dig  up  and  put  away  sufficient  for  next  year's  seed, 
before  they  had  completed  their  growth  ;  they  were  full  of 
sap  and  kept  so.  I  have  myself  had  early  Potatoes  com- 
pletely stopped  in  their  growth  by  drought,  before  the 
period  of  natural  maturity.  They  were  waxy  in  quality, 
not  good  to  eat,  but  made  very  good  seed.  Again,  an  old 
master  of  mine  who  had  lived  in  a  situation  on  the  west 
coast  of  Argylshire,  told  me  the  practice  there,  was  to 
dress  the  ground  where  the  portion  of  Potatoes  intended 
for  the  following  year's  seed  were  grown  with  fucus  from 
the  sea  shore  ;  the  quality  of  the  produce  was  exceedingly 
waxy  and  uneatable,  but  this  made  them  all  the  better  for 
seed — in  fact  it  was  done  purposely.  So  much  for  curl. 
Now  for  rot.  A  neighbour  and  friend  of  mine  some  years 
since,  happened  by  chance  to  have  a  very  good  crop  of 
Potatoes  that  were  planted  late  ;  but  from  that  he  got  a 
crotchet  in  his  iiead  that  the  lateness  was  the  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  crop,  so  that  Potato  planting  afterwards 
became  an  habitually  protracted  process  with  him.  Several 
years  since,  about  two  acres  of  laud  was  well  prepared,  well 
dressed  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  planted  ;  but  on  the 
advance  of  the  season,  not  above  a  third  of  the  lots  vege- 
tated, and  many  very  weakly.  My  friend,  in  a  disappointed 
mood,  said  to  me,  *'  I  wish  you  would  examine  these 
Potatoes ;  they  come  up  very  bad,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  matter."  The  fact  was  they  had  been  stored  in  a 
Potato-house  all  winter,  part  of  a  large  mass,  that  had 
been  turned  over  and  deprived  of  growths  two  to  three 
inches  long  before  they  were  cut  into  sets  for  planting. 
Their  vitality  was  quite  exhausted  before  they  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  Now,  Sir,  how  easy  it  is  to  guard 
against  these  painful  results,  I  leave  any  one  to  judge. 
Soils,  manures,  and  seasons,  no  doubt,  will  affect  a  Potato 
crop  in  various  ways  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  induce 
neither  rot  nor  curl,  if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Seed  Potatoes  should  not  be  of  a  mealy  quality,  nor  should 
they  be  suffered  to  heat  when  stored  ;  nor  should  the 
planting  be  protracted  till  the  Potato  has  exhausted  its 
vital  powers  in  attempts  to  grow  without  soil  ;  nor  should 
the  sets  be  kept  more  than  "24  hours  out  of  the  ground 
after  they  are  cut. —  Quercus, 

Potatoes. — I  have  juBt  taken  up  some  Potatoes  which 
have  been  kept  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  which  are 
quite  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  very  good  tasted,  at 
which  I  am  ratiier  surprised,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  experiment  for  some  of  your  farming  readers  to  try 
whether  they  will  not  keep  better  in  the  ground  than  in. 
the  Potato-pits  ;  for  in  the  latter  they  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, one  mass  of  putrefaction. — //.  P.  T. 

Glass  Milk  Pans.—\J\io\\  reading  Captain  Carr's  let- 
ter, published  in  the  lloyul  Society's  Journal,  vol.  L, 
1840,  I  was  struck  with  the  impression  that  the  idea  was 
not  only  good,  but  that  glass  is  a  better  material  for  the 
purpose  than  any  other,  and,  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, less  costly,  i.  r.,  ujion  the  assumption  that  the 
price  here  would  not  be  more  than  three  times  that  Htated 
in  his  letter.  I  therefore  felt  but  little  hcHitation  in  or- 
dering for  ray  dairy,  which  consists  of  rather  more  thaa 
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20  cows,  two  dozen  of  thera  from  Messrs.  P.  Oberf  and 
Co.,  Hamburgh,  through  Mr.  George  Rahn,  4,  Crescent, 
Minories,  London,  to  whom  I  have  much  pleusure  in  re- 
commending any  gentleman  who  may  feel  disposed  to  do 
as  I  have  done.  The  enlire  cost  to  me  stands  ns  follows  : 
Cost  price,    is.  2rf.  each  J    Package,    Commission,  £  s.  d. 

&c.  &c.,  Hamburgh Ill     6 

Duty  paid  in  Lundun  on  1  cwt.  26  lbs.  of  glass,  and 

excisi? 2  119 

Apency,   Entries,   Lighterage,    Laudrng,  Porterage, 

Sufferance.  Wharfagf,  &c 0  18     4 

Carriage  fi  om  London  to  I  pswkh  by  'Orwell'  steamer  0     2     6 
Carrier  to  Wickham  Market 0     i     6 


^n  5  7 
I  have  had  these  pans  (which  all  bore  the  journey  without  a 
flaw)  in  use  about  a  fortnight,  and  am  convinced  that  they 
are  better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  use.  Clean- 
liness, coolness,  and  economy  are  the  three  principal  re- 
quisites in  a  dairy — to  which  1  am  much  mistaken  if  these 
pans  will  not  materially  contribute.  The  cost  price  at 
Hamburgh  is  something  more  than  I  was  led  to  expect, 
and  the  duty  excessively  high, — much  higher  than  I  calcu- 
lated upon  at  the  time  of  sending  out  the  order.  One 
material  saving  is,  that  they  require  no  scalding — merely 
washing  in  milk-warm  water,  then  rinsing  in  cold,  and 
«et  in  a  rack  to  dry,  A  good-sized  kettle-fuU  of  boiling 
water  from  the  kitchen-tire  is  sufficient  for  my  dairy,  ex- 
cept upon  churning  mornings.— C.    Welion. 

Books. — The  Lytliam  Agricultural    Society  has   com- 
menced  what  Lord  Brougham  pointed  out  20  years  ago, 
in  his   practical  observations  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  and    their  employers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other    Societies  will   adopt   the  same  plan,  so    that  the 
ploughman  and  others  employed  in  the  working  the  land, 
may  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  busine^.     At  a  late  ploughing-match, 
at  which  prizes  were   offered  by  this  Society,   it  was  re- 
Bolved  to  present  them  partly  in  the  form  of  books,  and 
partly  in  money.     If  this  example  were  followed  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. — Facile 
Rol  in  Sheep. — There  has  been  some  discussion  lately 
between  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Doyle  respecting  the  foot-rot 
in  sheep,  which  is  a  very  injurious  disease.     But  there  is 
another  malady  still  more  fatal,  to  which  sheep  are  liable, 
called  the  plyce,  or  rot  in  the  liver.     There  are  various 
opinions  respecting  the  real  cause  of  both  diseases.     Most 
agree,  however,  that  they  are  originated  somehow  or  other 
by  damp  pasturage.     The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Brightwell'slecture,  taken  from  \.\\ei  Norwich  Mercury, 
and  which  reTers  to  the  latter  disease  : — Mr.  B.  "  alluded 
to  the  description  of  animals  found  within  others,  princi- 
pally those  which  infect  sheep;  the  fluke   and  sandore 
■were  among  the  number,  which  destroyed  thousands   of 
sheep  annually.     The  general  impression  was  that  the  rot 
was  contained  in  certain  plants.     There  was  a  place  near 
Cossey  which  he  said  had  the  name  of  having  the  rot,  and 
nobody  would  buy  a  sheep,  or  hare,  or  other  animal  which 
had^been  fed  upon  it,"     Mr.  B.  further  observed,  "  there 
bad'been  three  trials  about  the  rot  question  at  Wymond- 
ham,  which  went  before  a  jury  three  times,  and  the  great 
point  to   determine  was,  whether  the  sheep  had  tlie   rot 
when  first  sold,  or  whether  the  person  who  bought  them 
put  them  in  a   field  where  the    rot  existed."     1    know 
several  fields,  or  rather  parts  of  them,  at  Cossey,  where  it 
is   said   the  rot  exists,  and  they  are  all  damp  ;  hut  the 
question  is,  in  what  does  it  exist?     The  general  belief  is 
that  it  exists  in  a  plant  called  the  Rot-weed,  and  that  that 
plant  will  affect  any  animals  that  graze  upon  it,  even  pigs. 
This,  of  course,  is   the  same   weed    mentioned    by  Mr. 
Brightwell,  and  so  far  the  belief  may  be  correct.     Sheep 
may  eat  the  weed  while  it  contains   the  eggs  of  insects, 
whose  larvae,  being  bred  in  their  stomachs,  find  their  way 
into  their  livers,  and  become  the  plyce  or  fluke,  or  in  other 
words,  the  rot.     I  cannot  say  what  is  the  best  cure  for 
the  disease  ;  mercury  is  named,  but  prevention    is  better 
than  cure.     It  may  be  said,  why  not  root  out   the  weed, 
and  cleanse  the  land  of  rot  ?     It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  insects  may  deposit  their  eggs  on  other 
weeds,  even  the  grass,  nay,  perhaps  the  sheep  themselves, 
in  a  similar  way  as  the  insects  do  which  cause  the   batts 
in   horses.     There    may  be    something    suitable    for    the 
insects  in  damp  meadows,  hence  drainuge  must  beef  great 
use ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  when  animals  are  kept   in 
houses  and    fed  upon    much  green  or  wet  food,  they  are 
subject  to  the  rot  in  the  liver — rabbits,   for  instance,  and 
perhaps  sheep  also.     In  such  cases  the  insect's  eggs  may 
be  amongst  the  food,  or  else  the  insects  find  their  way  to 
it.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  much  green  food  renders 
animals'  stomachs  more  fit  to  ensure  the  growth  of  the 
larvse  of  insects  ;  likewise  that  there  are  various  opinions 
respecting  how  "animals  are  found  within  others."     The 
vulgar  notion  seems  to  agree  with  a  scientific  one,  viz., 
that  the  eges  or  larvteof  insects  are  drunk  in  water.     The 
strongest  proof  of  this  I  know,  is  in  the  relation  of  the 
woman  at  or  near  Cork,  who  had  larvje  of  the  churchyard 
beetle  in  her  stomach.     By  an  absurd  notion  she  drank  a 
mixture  of  water  and  clay  taken  from  a  priest's  grave  ! 
1  believe  there  are  doubts  whether  the  larvee  within  ani- 
mals ever  become  insects,  or  arrive  at  the  pupa  state.     In 
the  case  just  noticed,  I  think  it  is  said  they  did  so  ;  if  not, 
that  foolish  woman   must  have  taken  great  draughts,  at 
■various  times,  to  produce  the  vast  quaniicy  of  lurvse  which 
came  from  her  stomach.     Although  larvte  may  come  from 
animals'  stomachs  with   the  excrements,  and  afterwards 
become  perfect  insects,  still  I  cannot  see  how  they  can 
pass  from  the  liver.   Whether  my  views  on  the  rot  in  sheep's 
livers  be  right  or  wrong,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  ani- 
mals originally  belonged  to  high  and  dry  districts,  and 
the  nearer  their  pasturage  comes  to  that,  the  less  liable 
they  will  be  to  the  rot,  both  in  foot  and  in  liver.     If  the 
reader  happen  to  know  anything  respecting  the  history  of 


the  insects  that  produce  the  "  fluke  and  sandore,"  per- 
haps he  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  it,— J. 
Wighion. 

Mixture  of  Soils. — In  many  districts  there  are  varieties 
of  land  which,  by  an  equitable  exchange,  make  each  other 
productive,  without  the  addition  of  manure.  For  instance, 
sand  and  clny  :  neither  of  these  by  itself  is  so  fertile  as 
when  they  are  mixed  together.  All  gardeners  know  the 
craving  nature  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  almost  impossibility 
of  doing  anything  with  clay  in  its  natural  state;  yet  men 
iire  found  who  obstinately  toil  on  with  each  separately, 
when  they  have  both  opportunity  and  facility  of  bringing 
them  together,  thereby  saving  both  present  and  future 
outlay. — Falcon. 

Travsplanling  Swede  Turnips,-^'i'hOM%\\  your  corres- 
pondent, "  C.  G.  Sidy,"  page  142,  has  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  the  transplanting  of  theSwede  Turnip, 
he  need  be  under  no  fear  of  the  result.  The  Lancashire 
farmers  have  found  it  a  plan  far  superior  to  BOwing  the  seed 
on  the  ground  of  the  future  crop,  being  quite  sure  of  get- 
ting a  full  and  heavy  crop.  When  they  are  transplanted 
it  gives  more  time  in  preparing  the  drills  where  they  are 
to  stand,  and  less  time  is  taken  in  planting  them  than  in 
thinning  drills  where  they  are  sown  to  stand,  and  a  great 
saving  is  eflfected  in  the  seed.  I  saw  a  field  last  year  of 
four  acres,  and  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  drills  ;  the  whole 
was  attacked  by  the  fly  and  completely  destroyed.  The 
owner  ot  them  applied  to  his  neighbours  for  plants,  which 
he  got,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  took  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  seed-bed  to  plant  the  drills  in  the  four  acres. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  were  cut  otf  before  they 
were  planted,  to  prevent  them  being  shaken  by  the  wind. 
These  plants  were  planted  in  the  drills  where  the  seed  had 
been  sown  and  destroyed  by  the  fly,  and  a  finer  crop  was 
never  produced  than  grew  from  them. — M.  S.  G. 

Guano.- — Having  prepared  the  accompanying  directions 
for  using  Guano,  for  the  information  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon's  tenantry,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  miglit  be  made 
serviceable  to  others  by  publication,  1.  It  should  never 
be  applied  in  contact  with  seeds,  as  it  kills  them  imme- 
diately they  begin  to  vegetate. — 2.  It  should  be  mixed  as 
equally  as  possible,  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  finely 
pulverised  earth,  burnt  clay,  turf,  or  peat-ashes,  after  they 
have  become  cold.  If  sand  is  used,  about  twice  its  bulk 
will  be  sufficient. — 3.  The  quantity  per  acre  may  vary  from 
two  to  four  cwt.,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  land.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  a  quantity 
which  proved  highly  beneficial  in  poor  soil,  became  dele- 
terious upon  land  previously  rich  and  well  manured. — 
4.  The  best  time  for  applying  it  is  sliortly  after  vegetation 
has  commenced,  and  immediately  before  rain,  or  during 
damp  warm  weather. — 5.  The  best  mode  of  application  is, 
to  divide  the  quantity  per  acre  into  two  or  three  equal 
portions,  and  sow  them  broadcast  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight. — 6.  For  small  allotments  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  use  it  in  a  liquid  state — in  which  case, 
mix  4  lbs.  of  guano  with  13  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it 
stand  for  24  hours  before  being  used.  The  same  guano 
will  do  for  mixing  again  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
after  the  first  is  drawn  off. —  TV.  B.  Booth,  Carcleiv. 

Dibbling  Beet. — I  ^  have  had  garden  Beet  dibbled, 
and  it  has  answered  well.  I  should  decidedly  follow  the 
system  myself.  I  purchased  last  autumn  from  a  person 
who  had  a  small  allotment,  a  quantity  of  field  Beet ;  part 
had  been  sown,  part  was  dibbled,  being  the  thinnings  of 
some  person's  seed-plants.  He  informed  me  that  the 
weight  of  the  latter  per  rod  was  large,  although  the  roots 
were  not  all  approaching  in  size  to  the  seedling  plants. — 
Toby. 

Carrots  and  Guano. — One  of  your  subscribers  asks 
about  guano  being  a  good  manure  for  Carrots.  It  is  good 
for  everything  if  properly  used,  but  no  seed  is  more  easily 
killed  by  it  than  that  of  the  Carrot.  The  guano  must  be 
well  worked  into  the  soil  to  render  it  safe. —  W.  D.F. 


Societies. 

ROY AL AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY ofENGLAND. 

A  WEEKLY  COUNCIL  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the-24th  of  April, 
present.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G  ,  in  the 
chair,  Lord  Carew,  Hon.  G-  H.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  D. 
Barclay.  Esq.,  M. P.,  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Barker, 
Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  E.  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rev. 
T.  Cator,  H.  Colman,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  J. 
E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Capt.  Forbes,  R.N.,  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  H.  1.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.,  Rev.  E.  C.  Keene,  F.  Manning,  Esq.,  A.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  H.  Price,  Esq.,  Prof.  Sewell,  H.  B.  Simpson,  Esq., 
J.  S.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Rev.  T.  S.  Turnbull,  T.  Tweed.  Esq.,  and  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.  J.  Mott,  Esq.,  of  Portswood  Lodge,  Southampton, 
was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
members  of  the  Society  : — 

Woodward,  Thomas,  Wickslreet,  Hailsham,  Susses. 
Deverell,  John.  Purbrook  Park,  Portsmouth, 
James,  Edward,  Banoch  Lo'ige,  Carlisle. 
Gearing,  Thomas,  Brnwn-Condover,  Alresford,  Hants. 
Stubbs,  Henry,  R-plcy,  Alrt-sford,  Hants. 
Pellalt,  Apsley,  Knowle  Green,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
VoKar,  Rev.  'J'liomas  S.  L..  Vicar  of  Walburton,  Arundel,  Sussex. 
Warner,  James,  Juo.,  Curdridge,  Botley,  Southampton. 
Godrich,  Thomas.  Netley  GraiiRe,  Soutliampton. 
Harding.  James,  Upton-SL-udamore.  Warniinster,  Wilts. 
Parker,  KcnyoiiS.,  Q.C,  l.'i,  New.^quare,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Godsal,  Pliilip  William,  Iscoyd  Park,  Wliltchurch,  Shropshire. 
Cretney,  Thomas.  Hampton-'Wicit,  Middlesex. 
Collins,  Francis,  isavernake  Forest,  Marlborough,  Witts, 
Lowe.  John,  Birmingham. 

Atly,  James,  Pcnley  Hall,  Etiesmere,  Shropshire. 
Plowman,  Robert,  Beck  Farm.  Beaulieu,  Southampton. 
Mott,  John,  Jan.,  Portswood  Lodge,  Sonthnmpton. 
Winchester,  Marquess  of.  Amport  House,  Andover,  Hants. 
Hendy,  James,  (President  of  the  Cornwall  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion,) Trethurffe,  Truro,  Cornwall. 


Ware,  Samuel,  34,  Portland-place. 

Warner,  James,  Harefields,  Bishop's- Waltham,  Hants. 
Saunders,  William,  Cranbouriie  Farm,  Sutton,  Winchester. 
Willsher,  Robert,  Hurstgreen,  Lamberlmrst,  Sussex. 

The  names  of  21  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Eye  Draining-tiles. — Mr.  "Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft 
Hall,  near  Ixworth,  Suffolk,  presented  a  specimen  of  the 
tiles  used  for  the  "eyes"  in  under-drains,  and  made  at 
Woolpit,  in  Suffolk  ;  along  with  the  two  bottoms  on  which 
tlie  tile  is  intended  to  rest.  This  tile  is  nearly  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  6  inches  high,  having  at  one  end  the  com- 
mon shape  in  its  "transverse  section  of  the  capital  letter  U 
turned  downwards,  with  a  middle  interior  width  of  two 
inches  and  a  half.  Erom  this  wider  end,  the  tile,  by  lateral 
compression  while  in  the  raw  unburnt  state,  had  received 
a  tapering  diminution  of  its  width  to  the  other  end,  where 
the  aperture,  being  reduced  to  a  vertical  slit,  six  inches 
high  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  all  rabbits,  rats, 
and  other  animals  too  large  to  pass  through  the  opening, 
would  be  kept  out  of  the  drains,  and  injury  from  their 
operations  thus  prevented. 

Model   Experiment — Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  reported 
to  the  .Council    the  progress   made  at  the  last  meeting  in 
arranging  the  plan  of  the  model  experiment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Miles  for  trial   by   such  Members  of   the  Society  as 
could  conveniently  join  in  it.     An  interesting   discussion 
then  ensued,  in  reference  to  results  obtained  in  the  use  of 
guHCo  and  farm-yard  manure.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Cator, 
of   Skelbrooke    Park,     near    Doncaster,    had    found    an 
application   of  300  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  to  a  Potato- 
crop,  strewed  upon  the   ground  when  they  were   ready 
for   earthing,    equivalent  to    18    loads    of    fold    manure 
applied  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  having  last  year  manured 
a  Bean  crop    with   guano,    pigeon-dung,  rape-dust,  and 
fold-manure,  he  found  now  the  Wheat  had  come  up  this 
spring,  a  decided  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  guano,  on 
the  five  lands  of  the  Bean-field  to  which  that  manure  had 
been  applied  : — he  considered  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
hand-tillages,  while  the  fold-manure  was  most  advantage- 
ously reserved    for   the    Grass   and    Clover   crops. — Mr. 
Davenport,  of  Capesthorne,  Cheshire,  regarded  guano  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  manures,  having  now  had  three 
or    four    years'    experience   of    its  use  ;   and    he    consi- 
dered, io  general,  that  3  cwt.  of  guano  was  equal  to  20 
tons  of  farm-yard  manure.     He  spoke  of  the  guano  in  its 
unadulterated  state,   as  imported.     His  own  supply  had 
been  of  the  Peruvian  guano,  furnished  to  him  by  Mr. 
Myers,  of  Liverpool,  at  10/.  per  ton.     He  believed  that 
the  African  guano  was  substantially  the  same  in  its  general 
character,  but  that  it  contained  25   per  cent,  of  water,* 
while  the  Peruvian  contained  only  10    per  cent. ;    and 
assuming  the  Peruvian  -variety  as  10^.  per  too,  Mr.  Ber- 
nays  had  stated  the  relative  value  of  the  African  guano 
to    be   as    71.    per  ton.      Notwithstanding  the   immense 
quantities  already  sold  in  this  country,  Mr.  Myers  had 
informed  him  that  he  had  at  present  orders  for  3000  tons, 
which  he  was  unable  to  supply.     The  hardest  samples 
are  the  best ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  frequently  adul- 
terated with  one-third  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  was  most 
advisable  to   purchase  it  from  a  direct  importer  of  the 
article,  and  in  the  original  packages.     His  practice  was 
to  apply  a  mixture  of  half  a  ton  of  finely-worked  bones 
and  2  cwt.   of  guano,  per  acre,  to  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or 
Turnips.       He    recommended   powdered   gypsum    to   be 
scattered  by   handfuls  in  the  farm  and  stable-yards,  and 
mixed  with  the  straw  and  liquid  manure  ;  or  should  that 
not  be  done,  then  to  put  layers  of  it  in  the  manure-heap 
every  three  or  four  feet:  by  means  of  this  proceeding  the 
ammonia,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  air  in  the  state  of 
gas,  was  retained  by  gypsum.     By  these  new  systems  of 
manuring,  he  was  quite  sure  the  same  results  could  be 
obtained  at  one-quarter  the  former  expense. — Mr.  Hill- 
yard,  of  ThorpeUnd,  near  Northampton,  would  engage  in 
no  trial  of  new  manures  unless  they  were  susceptible  of 
being  brought  into  general  farming  use,  and  the  experi- 
ments made  after  a  white-straw  Corn-crop. — Mr.    Gibbs 
thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  the  trial  after  a 
white    Grain-crop,    whenever    the    given   weight   of  the 
Turnips  was  the  point  to  be  ascertained. — Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.   Hillyard,  and  the   Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  then  agreed 
to  undertake  the  trial  of  the  model  experiment  proposed, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  might  hereafter  be  finally 
arranged. 

Ox  AND  Horse  Teams.— The  Duke  of  Richmond 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  prevalent  on  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  oxen  in  ploughing,  thought  it  would  be  an  important 
topic  of  inquiry  to  be  instituted  by  such  of  the  members, 
residing  in  different  counties,  as  would  undertake  to  gain 
for  the  Journal  Committee,  actual  facts  and  results  of 
trial  and  experience  in  their  use,  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  to  the  difference  of  expense,  and  the 
amount  of  work  performed.  An  interesting  discussion 
then  took  place  on  the  comparative  advantages  in  the 
employment  of  horses  and  osen  in  farming  work,  when 
theCouncil  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Buller,  &i.P., 
that  the  following  gentlemen  should  be  requested  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  report  their  communications 
to  the  Journal  Committee  :— Col.  Challoner,  H.  Blan- 
shard,  Esq.,  Rev.  T.  Cator,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  W.  R. 
Browne,  Esq.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  to 
which  their  attention  is  directed  :— 

1.  The  age  and  breed  of  both  horses  and  oxen,  with 
the  time  at  which  they  were  first  put  to  work. 

2.  The  working  condition  of  the  horses  and  oxen ; 
whether  regularly  employed  on  the  s;ime  farm  ;  and 
for  what  period  :  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil. 

3.  The  amount  of  work,  whether  on  road  or  field,  of 
each  pair  of  horses  and  oxeu  ;  together  with  remarks 
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Upon  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed, and  its  separate  value, 

4.  The  cost  of  maintenaace  and  farriery  of  each  pair 
of  horses  and  oxen ;  including  the  separate  charge 
for  management. 

5.  The  cost,  or  presumed  value,  of  each  pair  of  horses 
and  oxen,  with  their  gear,  when  put  to  work ;  and 
their  value  at  the  close  of  the  comparison. 

6.  The  comparative  number  of  oxen  or  horses  which 
are  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

7.  Whether  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  England  to 
substitute  the  ox  for  the  horse  in  Agriculture,  parti- 
cularly in  ploughing  ? 

8.  Whether  this  tendency  exists  more  in  particular 
counties  ;  and  if  so,  to  what  motives  it  may  be  attri- 
buted ? 

9.  Whether  such  preference  has  yet  done  any  evident 
injury  to  the  employment  of  horses  ? 

10.  Whether  there  has  been  remarked  any  deteriora- 
tion in  the  breed  of  horses  generally ;  or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mixture  more  or  less  of  pure  blood  in 
all  the  breeds,  has  produced  a  sensible  improvement, 
and  a  more  easy  sale  ? 

11.  Whether  this  branch  of  commerce  is  failing  or 
prospering  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

12.  Results  of  trial  and  observation  on  any  other  topics 
of  the  inquiry. 

Destruction  of  Rats. — Captain  Forbes,  R.N.,  of 
"Winkfield-place,  Windsor,  having  called  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  fact,  that  many  thousand  quarters  of 
grain  are  annually  destroyed  by  rats,  proposed  that  a  pre- 
mium should  be  offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  their  destruction. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Hannam's  TreMise  on  the  Economy  of 
Waste  Manures,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Neglected 
Fertilisers  ;  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  the  Jamaica 
Times,  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  their  respective 
authors. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
1st  of  May, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
on  the  19th  inst.,  at  37,  Sackville-street.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  chair.  A  draft  of  the  Report  for 
18-13    was    read    by    the    Secretary.       Some    important 

■  additions  were  made  to  the  premiums  for  draining  and 
improving  waste  land  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Agri- 

■  cultural  College  about  to  be  established  at  Leopard's-town, 
near  Dublin,  shall  be  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Uromsgrove. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr.  H. 
F.  Fardon  read  a  second  paper  on  the  subject  of  Manures. 
After  speaking  generally  of  the  action  of  manures,  he 
brought  forward  some  very  interesting  matter  on  the  use 
of  salt.  "  Common  salt,"  he  said,  "has  lately  attracted 
much  attention  as  a  manure,  and  upon  tight  soils  it 
is  very  valuable.  I  have  received  two^  letters  on  this 
subject,  containing  the  actual  experience  of  two  tho- 
roughly practical  Agriculturists.  The  first  I  received 
from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aston  Claverly,  near  Wolver- 
hamptom  ;  the  second  from  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Park 
Hall,  near  Kidderminster.  The  following  are  extracts: — 
Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  I  have  used  salt  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses many  years  with  success,  and  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  I  am  now  applying  it  for  Barley  on 
all  my  lightest  soils,  containing  any  considerable  portion 
of  vegetable  matter,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  cwt.  per  acre; 
also  on  my  Wheat  of  the  autumnal  sowing  on  the  same  de- 
scription of  soils,  and  at  the  same  rate  per  acre.  I  did  ao 
last  year  with  great  success.  I  gave  it,  as  in  other  years, 
a  fair  trial,  by  leaving  a  strip  in  each  field  without  the 
Bait,  which  in  every  case  plainly  showed  itself  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  particularly  in  the  Wheat.  We 
consider  our  land  to  bear  white  Wheat  better  than  red,  but 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  it  is 
very  much  more  subject  to  the  red  rust,  a  disease  very 
detrimental  here,  but  it  is  completely  obviated  by  the  use 
of  salt,  and  the  sample  is  much  finer,  the  yield  better, 
and  much  freer  from  light  or  diseased  grains  when  salt  is 
applied.  I  last  year  salted  a  twenty-acre  field  for  Barley, 
at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per  acre,  leaving  a  strip  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  without ;  at  harvest  the  greatest  novice 
might  have  discovered  the  difference,  the  salted  being 
Tery  Boperior  in  sample  and  colour.  I  last  week  win- 
nowed 300  bushels  of  it  without  a  single  bushel  of  light,— 
a  circumstance  which  does  not  occur  with  us  this  year 
where  salt  was  not  used.  This  was  grown  on  land  which 
ten  years  ago  was  considered  not  worth  cultivating,  but 
being  wonderfully  improved  by  the  use  of  bones  and  salt, 
it  now  grows  as  good  Turnips  and  Barley  as  any  land  I 
have.  I  think  the  iiromHgrove  Club  will  approve  of  salt  as 
recommended  for  trial  in  fixing  tlie  ammonia  in  manures. 
I  n»e  it  for  that  purpose  very  satisfactorily.'  Mr.  Mat- 
tbewi  writes  ns  follows  :— '  If  aalt  were  found  only  on  the 
•bores  of  South  America,  and  imported  here  at  the  price 
of  guano,  I  think  it  would  be  in  more  general  use  than  it 
U  at  present.  Its  value  no  one  atteinptH  to  question, 
but  neverthelegs  its  application  is  very  limiUd.  My  ex- 
perience of  itH  effects  is  confined  to  light  boIIb  ;  and, 
tJpon  such,  I  know  of  no  article  so  greatly  and  so  gene- 
rally hcm^ficjal.  Jts  copiouH  use  to  every  description  of 
slock  1  regard  as  indispenHuble.  For  Turnips,  Barley, 
CIOTcr,  and  Wheat,  It  is  equally  beneficial,  used  either  as 
*  *?P  /*^'*'"8  or  worked  into  and  incorporated  with  the 
■oil.  Nor  it  it  of  value  only  as  regards  an  increane  of 
prodacc,  for  I  have  always  found  the  (juality  greatly 
improved   where  it  has   been    used    largcjy.     The   fold- 


yard  should  have  an  abundant  supply ;  it  should  be 
applied  at  the  least  once  in  every  week.  Upon  Grass  lands, 
whether  upland  pastures  or  watered  meadows,  I  have 
found  its  use  alike  advantageous.  I  have  generally  applied 
it  in  the  form  of  a  compost  with  soils,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  necessary.  Last  spring  I  dressed  a  meadow 
of  five  acres  with  salt  and  soil,  putting  on  about  30  cwt. 
per  acre  of  salt,  ( !)  the  effect  was  most  convincing  both 
in  the  Hay  crop  and  aftermath.  The  sheep  and  cattle  I 
turned  into  it  had  access  to  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  their 
preference  for  that  which  had  been  salted  was  really  ludi- 
crous ;  they  could  not  be  indured  to  leave  it  when  it  was  as 
bare  as  a  common,  while  the  other  meadow  had  abundance 
of  Grass  upon  it.  Pray  do  tiie  community  the  good  service 
of  urging  the  more  general  use  of  salt,  especially  in  the  Rye- 
land  distrct.  I  am  satisfied  that  every  man  whom  you  can 
prevail  upon  to  adopt  its  use  largely,  will  ultimately  thank 
you  for  the  good  you  confer  upon  him.' — Tiiese  letters," 
Mr.  Fardon  said,  "  afford  practical  evidence  of  the  value 
of  salt,  and  I  hope  farmers  on  light  land  will  try  it.  Salt 
may  operate  in  fixing  ammonia  by  converting  the  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  fixed  muriate,  being  con- 
verted itself  into  carbonate  of  soda,  a  valuable  constituent 
of  manure.  Salt  may  also  benefit  light  dry  soils  by  its 
attraction  for  water,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
herbage  more  palatable  to  stock." — The  reading  of  the 
paper  was  followed  by  a  long  discussion,  chiefly  on  the  use 
of  salt  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia  and  as  a  manure. — In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr  Wright,  Mr.  Elliott  stated 
that  when  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are 
brought  together  in  solution  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place. — Mr.  Maund  quoted  Mr.  Solly  to  the  effect 
that  such  action  would  only  take  place  in  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  that  consequently  salt  would  not  be  likely  to 
fix  ammonia  in  a  manure  heap. — Mr.  Elliott  replied  that 
the  action  took  place  in  a  strong  solution,  but  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  any  chemist  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
taken  place  in  a  weak  solution  or  not.  Mr.  Elliott  con- 
sidered that  the  chief  merit  of  salt  as  a  manure,  consisted 
in  affording  a  supply  of  soda  to  plants  rather  than  in  fixing 
ammonia.  He  considered  that  plants  had  the  power  of 
decomposing  common  salt  and  obtaining  the  soda,  but  this 
was  merely  a  supposition  which  he  intended  to  bring  to 
the  test  of 'experiment. — Surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Matthews  that  he  had  used  salt  at  the 
rate  of  30  cwt.  per  acre.  It  was  considered  that  such  a 
quantity  would  generally  prove  highly  injurious,  and  that 
5  to  G  cwt.  per  acre  was  the  utmost  that  should  be  used. 

Blofield  and  Walsham. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
club,  the  Secretary  recounted  their  proceedings  during  the 
past  year.  Among  the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed 
was,  that  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Animal  Manures.  The 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was,  that  the  draiuings  of  farm- 
yards, or  other  liquid  manures,  are  most  effectively 
secured  and  best  applied  vrhen  taken  up  by  refuse  soil  or 
other  compost.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  the  subject  of 
Carbon  in  Cretaceous  Soils,  Vegetables,  and  Animals, 
was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  in  a  very 
instructive  lecture. 

Orkney. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Orkney  Agricultural  Society.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  improvement,  now  active 
on  British  Agriculture  generally,  is  being  excited  and 
preserved  in  this  far  northern  district,  by  the  annual  award 
of  premiums,  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stock,  the  extension  of  -green  crop  husbandry,  the 
draining  of  land,  and  the  encouragement  and  advancement 
of  other  Agricultural  objects." 


Iteporl  on  the  proposed  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 

County  of  Derby.  W.  W.  Pike,  Corn-market,  Derby. 
We  spoke  last  week  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  system  of  scientific 
book-keeping,  as  applicable  to  the  balancing  of  accounts 
between  what  is  brought  on  the  farm  and  what  is  sold  off 
it,  so  that  its  fertility  may  remain  unimpaired.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  an  instance  of  a  calculation  upon  this 
principle  will  find  one  executed  with  skill,  by  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  in  his  Report,  which  is  appended  to  this  pamphlet, 
on  the  best  plan  for  establishing  and  conducting  a  Farm, 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  lunatic  asylum  at  Derby. 


Miscellaneous. 


Guano, — The  word  guano  was  an  old  term,  and  one 
which  had  been  imported  into  this  country  from  South 
America.  It  was  now,  and  had  been  long,  given  by  the 
Peruvians  to  the  dung  of  sea-fowl,  which,  from  the  re- 
motest era,  had  been  gathered  on  certain  islands  on  their 
coast,  and  was  Btill  represented  by  the  deposits  collected 
on  the  rocky  promontories  of  South  America.  They 
were  all  aware  that  many  of  the  islands  upon  the  Scottish 
coasts  were  frequented  by  innumerable  clusters  of  sea- 
fowl  ;  but  their  droppings  did  not  remain  there.  The 
frequent  rains  which  fell  in  our  variable  climate  was  the 
obstacle  to  the  accumulation  of  this  kind  of  manure,  for 
by  this  means  the  valuable  particles  were  soon  washed 
away  and  disappeared.  But  for  500  or  000  miles  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  scarcely  any  rain  fell,  and  the 
droppings  of  millions  on  millions  of  thcKC  Hca-fowls  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  there  in  deposits  of  GO,  70, 
and  HO  feet  deep,  wherever  the  birds  had  permanently 
Hcttled,  The  value  of  this  substance  was  well  understood 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  so  highly  was  it  estimated, 
that  the  various  islands  along  the  coast,  such  as  Chincha 
and  others,  were  each  allocated  to  u  separate  tract  of 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  drew  the  guano  to  grow 
their  cropa  from  a  certain  ihland,  and  no  district  of  coun- 
try was  allowed  to  obtain  the  manure  from  any  part  but 
that  specially  allotted  to  it.     PerHona  were  regularly  up- 


pointed  to  look  after  the  birds,  and  it  was  an  offence 
punished  with  loss  of  life  for  any  person  to  kill  one  of 
them—sosatisfied  were  the  Peruvian  rulers  of  the  neces- 
sity and  Importance  of  preserving  and  husbanding  this 
means  of  raising  their  corn.  At  the  present  day,  thia 
substance  was  not  only  extensively  employed  upon  the 
coast,  but  it  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  vast 
distances  along  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fertilising  the  inland  soils.  Though  the  guano 
might  well  be  supposed  to  exist  on  our  own  coast,  it  was 
not  found  there,  from  reasons  which  be  had  already  men- 
tioned. Still,  a  reasonable  hope  was  entertained  that  it 
might  be  found  on  other  coasts,  which  were  similar  t* 
Peru,  viz.,  where  no  rain  lell;  but  it  was  not  until  lesa 
than  two  years  ago  that  deposits  had  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world— deposits  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
augured  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  the  Agriculture  of 
this  country.  It  was  of  great  consequence  that  guano 
should  be  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  voyage  to  it  was  comparatively  short  and 
they  might  thus  entertain  the  expectation  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  tivo  the  price  would  be  reasonably 
reduced,  and  thus  a  greater  extent  of  soil  brought 
under  its  beneficial  operation.  After  this  explanation 
he  would  proceed  to  inquire  into  what  formed  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  guano,  and  as  the  quality  of  different 
kinds  varied,  he  would  show  to  them  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  several  samples.  The  first  two  columns  on 
the  subjoined  Table  contained  the  result  of  two  dift'erent 
samples  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Levenside.  The 
next  two  columns  contained  samples  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  the  Star  of  the  West,  which  had  come  into 
Plymouth — the  one  sample  being  taken  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  and  the  other  from  a  quantity  which  had  been 
brought  in  bags.  The  next  sample  was  the  guano  which 
had  been  imported  into  Glasgow  from  Ichaboe  by  Mr. 
Downie  ;  and  the  last  was  a  sample  from  Bolivia,  which, 
in  many  respects,  it  would  be  seen,  differed  from  the 
others.  The  Table  to  which  he  called  their  attention  was 
as  follows  : — 


Organic  Matter  audi 
AmmoDiacal  Salts .  J 

Sulphate  of  Sotfa  and  ( 
Common  Salt.         .l 

Carbonate  of  Lime\ 
and  Magnesia  .  J 

Earthy  Matter 

Phosphate  of  Lime 


\s.7ft 
58.09 

6.91 

3.32 
2.83 
15.07 


22.85 
52.66 

6.51 

2.77 

3.11 
12.10 


100 


Star  of  the 
West.  ■ 


13:30 

32.31 
33,60 

1.58 

5.81 

1.30 
12.00 


27.66 
32.34 
9.80 

2.02 


3.88 
20.18 


Icha- 
boe. 


17-41 
55,33 


0.57 
18.23 


Boli- 

vian. 

8.34 

65.60 
0.7a 

1.13 

4.46 
I9.8O 

100 


Now,  did  cuese  substances  contain  all  that  was  necessary 
for  a  perfect  manure  .^  They  had,  in  the  first  place,  or- 
ganic matter  and  ammoniacal  salts,  capable  of  imparting 
the  great  essential  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant.  It  generally 
bore  a  large  proportion  in  the  manure.  Then  they  had 
sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  which  was  also  highly 
necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  a  crop.  Then  they 
had  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  on  the  merits  and 
importance  of  which  he  need  not  enlarge.  Next,  they 
had  earthy  matter,  which  should  have  been  placed  last  on 
the  list,  for  the  less  sand  they  had  in  their  guano  the 
better — the  more  valuable  it  would  be.  They  had  also 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  so  necessary  for  the  inorganic 
structure  of  plants.  They  all  contained  water  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  but  here,  also,  the  less  the  better,  for  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  contained,  one  kind  of  guano 
might  be  10s.  per  ton  superior  to  another.  In  the  sam- 
ples before  them  they  would  see  how  much  the  quantities 
varied.  Even  the  two  different  samples  of  the  Levenside 
varied  from  each  other  by  13  to  22 — the  one  sample  in 
this  respect  being  9  per  cent,  better  than  the  other.  La 
the  Star  of  the  West  it  varied  from  13  to  27 — the  one 
sample  being  14  per  cent,  better  than  the  other.  In  the 
Ichaboe  sample  there  was  17  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Bolivian 
only  8.  The  latter,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  absence  of 
water  vpas  concerned,  was  decidedly  the  most  valuable. 
He  had,  however,  never  seen  more  than  one  sample  of 
this  valuable  manure,  and  understood  that  no  more  was 
to  be  had.  That  which  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  water  was  the  least  valuable,  and  the  value  of  that 
which  had  the  largest  amount  of  ammonia  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  proportionably  increased.  That  substance, 
viz.,  ammonia,  would  cost  the  farmer  more  to  buy  than 
any  other  of  the  ingredients;  it  was  therefore  the  most 
valuable,  because  to  produce  it  artificially  it  would  be  the- 
most  costly.  The  quantity  of  this  valuable  substance  in^ 
the  samples  of  the  Levenside  varied  from  52  to  58  per 
cent. ;  in  the  Star  of  the  West  it  was  32  per  cent. ;  in^ 
the  Ichaboe  55  ;  and  in  the  Bolivian  G5 — showing,  there- 
fore, that  the  quantity  in  the  latter  was  double  the  amount 
of  the  Star  of  the  West.  They  would  eay,  therefore,  in 
this  point  of  view,  that  the  Bolivian  was  the  best,  and  the 
Levenside  the  next  best.  Before  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion, however,  let  them  look  to  the  sulphate  of  soda  and 
common  salt  contained  in  each.  This  was  a  cheap  article, 
and  got  in  Glnsgow,  he  believed,  for  l^  a  ton — a  price 
much  below  what  they  were  required  to  pay  for  the  guano- 
The  proportion  in  the  Levenside  was  G  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
Star  of  the  West  so  much  as  33  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
Ichaboe  it  was  less  than  5  per  cent.  It  was  still  less  in 
the  Bolivian,  and,  always  remembering  that  this  was  a 
cheap  article,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bolivian  was  the  best,  and  the  Ichaboe  the  next  best. 
The  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  Ichaboe,  com- 
pared with  others,  also  greatly  enhanced  its  value.  They 
came  next  to  the  phosphate  of  Hmu,  which  was  necessary 
to  make  any  manure  valuable,  and  might  be  held  us  next 
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of  importance  to  the  ammonia.     For  the  proportions  iu 
the   different  samples   he  referred  to  the  Table.     They 
would  see  therefore  that  guano  contained  almost  all  that 
-was  essential  to  constitute  a  perfect  manure-  The  lecturer 
then   alluded   briefly   to  the  importance  of  thus  having 
concentrated  in  one  manure  so  many  substances  which 
the  soil  was  likely  to  need,  and  be  benefited   by.       He 
would  now  briefly  point  out  the  analogy  which  existed  in 
the   connexion   between  bones  and  guano.     Some  might 
ask,  would  guano  benefit  the  after  crops  ?     This  had  been 
done  by  bones.     Then,  if  bones  had  improved  the  after 
crops,  guano  should  do  the  same  thing  ;  for  phosphate  of 
lime  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  one,  and  it  was  a 
valuable  ingredient  in  the  other.     They  had  also   salts 
and  soda  in  each.     They  had  the  cartilage  in  bones  which 
produced  the  nitrogen,  and  this  was  represented   by  the 
ammonia  of  the  guano.  There  was  this  difference  in  favour 
of  the  guano,  that  when  it  was  applied  to  the  soil  the  am- 
monia was  ready  made,  and  immediately  exerted  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  roots  of  the  plant;  but  in  the  case 
of  bones  they  had  to  decompose  before  the  ammonia  was 
set  free  for  the  uses  of  vegetation.  The  manures,  therefore, 
might  often  be  mixed  with  benefit — the  guano  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  immediately,  and  the  bones  for  exerting 
their  influence  after  it.     He  would  briefly  allude   to  one 
most  important  quality  which  it  possessed,  viz.,  its  extreme 
portability.     It  appeared  that  from  4  to  6  cwt.  per  acre 
might  be  safely  put  in  if  guano  was  used  alone,  and  this 
in  fertilising  powers  would  be  equivalent  to  40  or  50  loads 
of  farm-yard  dung.     Suppose,  therefore,  that  there  was  a 
tract  of  country,  which  it  was  impossible  to  traverse  but 
by  means  of  mules,  they  would  be  enabled  to  fertilise  it  by 
guano,  when  it  was  impossible  to  approach  it  with  such  a 
bulky  article  as  farm-yard  manure.  They  had  already  seen 
this  exemplified  in  the  case  of   bones  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  country.     They  had  brought  a  large  tract 
of  land  into  cultivation  in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  bones  were  carried  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  and  clothed  them  with  vegetation.     But  guano 
was  still  more  easily  carried  inland  than  bones,  and  when 
once  obtained  it  was  a  much  more  perfect  manure.     It 
would  have  another  effect.     It  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
apply  large  portions  of  his  farm-yard  manure  to  spots 
which  were  easily  accessible,  and  be  the  means  of  reducing 
the  price  of  every  other  kind  of  manure,  in  the  same  way 
as  had  already  been  done  with  rape-dust,  bones,  &c.     In 
fact,  the  introduction  of  guano  was  creating  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  large  towns,  such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  from 
the  vast  reduction  which  it  would  effect  in  the  price  of  the 
■street  manure,  and  the  falling  off  in  which  would  render 
the  imposition  of  an  additional  assessment  necessary.     In 
Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  assessment 
was  expected  to  be  1700/-  more  than  last  year,  solely  on 
account   of  the    difference  in  price    of   the  street-dung. 
He     would    conclude    with     one    important    point,  — 
Was  it  proper  to  use  guano  alone?     Would  it  be  good 
husbandry  ?     He  did  not  think  so  ;  and  though  he  had 
not  time  to  enter  into  all  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  he 
might  state  that  guano  did  not  supply  all  the  substances 
of  farm-yard  matter  any  more  than   bones  did.     It  would 
not,  therefore,   be  safe  to  recommend  farmers  to  use  it 
alone.     This  year  they  might  get  a  good  crop  by  its  means 
alone ;  but  if  continued  alone,  it  would  tell  by  and  by, 
particularly  on  the  soils   which  were  poor  in   what  was 
termed  vegetable  matter.     Therefore,  he  would  consider 
it  the  best   husbandry  to  recommend  a  course  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  generally  employed  in  the  using  of 
bones.  This  had  been  to  raise  one  crop  by  means  of  bones, 
and  the  next  by  means  of  farm-yard  manure,  or  to  use 
them  half  and  half.     He  would  think  it  safer,  therefore,  to 
recommend  that  guano  should  be  used  half-and-half  with 
farm-yard  manure,  or  that  they  should  be  used  alternately. 
— Professor    Johnston,    in   a    Lecture    at    Glasgow. — 
[Abridged  from  the  Scottish  Guardian.'] 


the  growth  nf  horses'  beards  and  mouFtaches  to  the  juice,  or 
to  the  prickles  of  the  Gorse;  for  he  thinks  it  probable  that, 
unless  it  was  well  bruised,  it  acted  more  on  the  principle  of  a 
penetrating:  hair-brush  than  on  that  of  Macassar  Oil. 
GuAso.—Diiml/ivs. — See  this  week's  Home  Correspondence. 
Sow,  in    the  manner   you  propose,  after  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per 

acre  of  the  insoluble  matter  of  the  guano. 5.  f.TF.— Though, 

for  obvious  reasons,  we  cannot  undertake  to  analyse  your 
specimen,  yet  from  its  weight,  earthy  appearance,  Szc,  we 
should  jude^e  it  to  be  much  adulterated. 
HoRSB-DUNG.  —  Subsci-ilier.  —  You  will  preserve  it  better  by 
mixing:  it  with  vegetable  mould,  and  covering  with  the  same, 
tlian  wiih  oak  sawdust;  if  the  latter  is  used  you  will  succeed 
better  with  that  which  is  rotten  than  with  that  which  is  fresh. 
LifliE-WATKR.. — Z. — Cold  waterwill  dissolve  more  lime  than  hot 
water;  yet  70  gallons  of  cold  water  will  only  dissolve  I  ib.  of 
caustic  lime.  You  had  better  put  a  good  many  pounds  into 
your  hogshead,  stir  about  for  some  minutes,  wait  till  it  set- 
tles, and.  then  pour  the  clear  lime-water  off.  Horse-dung  is 
generally  a  more  powerful  manure  than  that  of  cows,  because 
horses  get  belter  food.  Apply  it  in  the  solid  state,  or  mixed 
with  earth.  If  you  particularly  wish  to  try  a  decoction  of  it, 
put  a  bushel  of  either  into  a  hogshead  of  water  for  that  purpose. 
Liquid  Manure. — Z. — Put  one  pound  of  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  continue  using  water  till  the 
greater  part  is  dissolved.  What  remains  is  gypsum. 
Lucerne. — J.  H. — Please  to  send  a  specimen.  You  had  better 
cat  it  down  as  sooo  as  possible  for  a  good  seed  crop  from  the 
second  shoot;  but  you  would,  do  better  in  taking  seed  from  the 
first  shoot. 
Manure.— jl/e?iioeMs.— If  your  land  is  not  already  calcareous, 
it  will  pay  you  to  apply  lime.  After  that  you  may  entertain 
the  question — What  is  the  most  economical  manure  ?  Guano 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  manures.  Lime  or  guano  is 
not  a  reasonable  alternative.  They  depend  for  their  efficiency 
on  altogether  different  circumstances.  Your  Turnips  will  need 
food  such  as  guano  would  supply  them  with. 
Oilcake.— S«6scriier.— Crush  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
lump-sugar  for  cattle,  and  rather  smaller  for  sheep.  Much 
preparation  of  food  is  not  required  by  animals  that  chew  the  cud. 
Old  Mortar.— PairicA-.— Soot  and  old  lime  will  not  act  on  each 
other,  but  each  may  be  usefully  applied.  Apply  after  the  rate 
of  30  bushels  of  soot  per  acre,  and  apply  all  the  old  mortar  you 
have  on  your  land,  if  it  be  pounded  small,  up  to  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  per  acre.  You  may  mix  them  or  not,  just  as  you 
please. 
Pea.— S.  G.— We  do  not  know  the  variety.  Its  leaf  resembles  that 

of  a  field  variety  common  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Points  of  Mii.ch  Cow.^G.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  our 
Guernsey  correspondent  for  information  as  to  where  he  may 
meet  with  a  cow  for  sale,  such  as   he   described  in  this  Paper 
some  weeks  ago,  and  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  cow. 
We  have  made  fruitless  inquiries  after  the  pamphlet  you  allude 
to.    What  is  the  name  of  its  author  ? 
Potatoes.— 2>W^«.—De  Rohan  is  not  the  best  variety  for  pigs. 
The  Irish  White  Apple  is  better.    We  know  of  no  case  in  which 
gypsum  has  been  used  as  manure  for  Potatoes.   In  the  instance 
you  refer  to,  its  application  appears  to  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial. 
Refuse  Bare. — J.  L.— If  rotten  it  is  not  injurious.    We  have 
used,   with   most   beneficial    effect,   about   10    cart-loads   an 
acre  of   it,  after  mixing  it  with  an   equal  quantity  of  yard 
manure,  and  soaking  it  with  liquid  manure. 
STAr.i.-FEKDiNG,— H^.  J.  B.—  YoMT  wish  shall  be  attended  to. 
Steeped  Wheat.— J.  R.— Thank  you. 

Tkansplantinq  Swedes.— J.  L.  would  be  obliged  to  our  corre- 
spondent on  this  subject  in  the  Paper  of  March  30th,  for 
information  about  the  application  of  guano  to  young  Swede 
plants.  We  think  he  had  better  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  by  cultivation,  before  planting. 
WKEDS.—^/jPAtt.— Coltsfoot  will  ultimately  disappear  if  you  per- 
severingly  destroy  flowers  and  leaves  whenever  they  appear. 
The  same  remedy  is  effectual,  though  not  so  speedily,  with  the 

Nettle.    You  had  better  use  the  fork  and  dig  the  roots  up. 

Querist.— YoMT  specimen  is  Luzula  campestris.     If  your  land 
is  thoroughly  drained,  the  other  Grasses  in  the  pasture  should 
ultimately  get  the  better  of  it.      If  they  do  not,  and  there  is 
much  of  it  in  the  Grass,  your  only  remedy  is  to  break  it  up, 
fallow,  and  lay  it  down  again. 
Wheat  among  Vetches.— il/.   Saj/er.—We  shall   insert   your 
notice  as  soon  as  there  is  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  you 
had  better  use  the  crop,  we  think,  as  one  of  Vetches,  and  feed 
it  off;  if  your  advice  had  been  followed  early  in  March  you 
might  have  had  a  good  crop  of  Wheat. 
ERRATuni  .—In  the  paper  on  the  Rot  in  Potatoes  (page  234,  col.  c, 
line  6  from  top),  by  Mr.  Alb.  Bernays,  Manchester,  an  error 
has  been  printed  ;  it  should  have  been  said — "  Care  should  be 
taken  to  set  only  those  vrith  healthy  eyes,  not  with  sprouts." 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  27.— As  the  weather  has  beea 
very  fine  for  some  time  past,  the  Market  is  well  supplied  with, 
most  kinds  of  Vegetables;  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Pine  Apples 
are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  mentioned  in  our  last 
Report.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  becoming  much  more  plentiful, 
and  are  a  little  reduced  in  price ;  those  of  the  best  quality  are 
selling  at  about  15s.  per  lb.  Apples,  although  not  plentiful,  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  which  is  not  good;  they  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in  price.  Pears  are  scarce.  A  few  green 
Apricots  and  Gooseberries  have  been  brought  to  the  Market 
during  the  week.  Oranges  are  slightly  advanced  in  price; 
Lemons  are  offered  at  from  6s.  to  lis.  per  100.  Among  Vegeta- 
bles, Asparagus  of  good  quality  is  abundant.  Young  Cabbages 
have  also  been  pretty  plentifully  supplied  during  the  week,  and 
a  few  Cauliflowers  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Market. 
New  Turnips  are  offered  at  from  2a-,  to  3s.  per  bunch.  Broccoli 
is  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  Report.  Greens  are  a  little 
cheaper.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Cucum- 
bers; of  which  a  few  well-formed  fruit  are  in  the  Market. 
French  Beans,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale,  are  abundant.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  are  sufficient  for  the  demand;  Radishes,  and 
other  Salading,  are  plentiful.  Among  Cut  Flowers,  we  noticed 
Stephanotis  floribundus.  Erica  aristata.  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  China,  Provence,  and  Moss  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

ondR,  per  peck,  C« 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6a  to  12s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  lb.S«  lo  4* 
Hothouse  Grapes,  10s  to  ISt  per  lb. 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush.  6»  to  20« 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  ig  to  103 
Pears,  per  halt-sieve,  -Js  to  12* 
OrHn^es,  per  dazea,  9d  to  2t 

,   —       per  iOO,  5a  to  16s 
Lemona,  per  doz.  la  to  2a 
,   par  IOO,Cjco  14* 


Rhubarb,  perbundle,Grf  to  2* 
liiiiccoli,  per  bundIe,erfto  IjCrf 
CabbaKes,  1*  to  2*  per  do?: en 
Red   Cabbages  per  doz.  2j  to  &i 
Sorrel,  6d  to   9d  p,hf,-sv. 
AsparaRUB,  per  100.  2*  to  8» 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  9d  to  1*6^ 
French  Beans,  1*   to  2*  Grf  per  100 
Autumn  PotaioeB,  3rf  to  6d  per  lb. 
Greens,  per  doz.  2*  to  4t 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   COjIoSOj 

—  per  cwt.,  8*  to  5m 

—  perbushel,li  6d  toSa 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2*  6dto  3j 
Frame  Potatnea,  2*  to  3a  per  lb. 
New  Turnips,  2i  to  3s  per  bunch 
Turnips, per  doz.  bunches,  l»  Cd  to  2* 
Turnip-tops,  per  bushel,  6d  to  Od 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la  ed 
Horse  Radish, perbundle,  li  to  6s 
Radishes,  Turnip,  Is  to  l*GiJ  per  dozer> 

Carrots,  p.doz. bun..  S 


Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2t6d  to  3j 
NuiB,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  lis 

—  lirazil,  IG* 

—  Hazel,  Ss  to  4s 

—  BarcHlona,  20*  to  2-l( 

—  Cob,  I-l* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  ICi  to  20* 
Chesnuls,  per  pock,  3*  to  8* 
ytrawberries,  CJ  to  1*.  p-roz. 

VEGETAELES- 

Ccumbers,  6dto  2*  6d  each 
spinach,  per  sieve,  l>  t.  1/  6d    ] 
Leeks, per  dne.  bun.,  Qd  to  I* 
'inrlic,  perlb.   6dlo8d 
Onions,  2d  (o  id    p.  bch.. 

—  Larce,  per  bushel,  I*  Cd  to  3»  ] 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  Ise^f  to  4*. 

—  pickling,  p.  hf.-sv.,  2*  to4a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4dto  8d 
Lettuce,  p. score,    li  to    2»  Gd 
Celery,  per  bun.,  6(f  to  1*   ed 
aiushrooms.per  pottle,  i)d  to  Is  3d 
Small  Salade,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
\Vatercress,per  doz.em.  buii.,Gd  to  9i 

ley,  per  hf-av.,  l«to  2* 
Tarra|{on,  Green,  per  bun. 3d  told 
Endive,  per  score,  1* 
Green  M  int,  2d  to  4d  per  bunch 
Marjoram,    p.  bun-  Gd  to    gd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2dto  3d 
Salsafy,  per  bundle,  1*  tol*3d 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Ijto  1 J  3d 


HOPS,  Feidav,  April  26. 

Thb  reports  from  the  Hop-plantations  state  that  in  some  young  gardens  the 
bine  is  looking  well,  but  that  the  flea  is  very  numerous  and  doing  madh. 
dumage  in  the  old  grounds.  The  seed  trade  being  now  nearly  over,  our  mer- 
chants are  making  more  inquiry  for  Hops  of  all  desciipiloni.,  and  the  market 
continues  very  firm,  with  a  few  in  offer,  at  the  following  quotations. 
Mid  &  East  Kent  Pocks.  8/ Os  to  lonos  i  Sussex  Pockets      -        -     6l^ato6l  8b 

Choice  ditto      -         -  11     0 Choice  ditto      -        -    6  13  — 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      CO        6  15      Farnham       -        -        -    9    9      10  10 

Choice  ditto        -        -     j    Q      _  __    i 
Pattilvdhw  a  SMirn,  Hop-Factors: 


Canary       -        -       per  qr  sns  t 

Carraway             -    per  cwt  50 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  60 

—  —  Foreign  -  64 
•    _      White,  Knglish     -  100 

—  —  Foreign  -  01 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  13 
Hempsecd             -     per  last  34 


SEEDS,  April  26. 


—    Cakes.Eng.per  1000  10^53  10/10 


LiDseedCakea,Fore!gn,p.ton57  toyHOs 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      6a         6 

—  Superfine     „        -    6  8 

—  Brown  ,,  -  14  16 
Rapesced,  English,  per  last  24t '  SU 
Rape  Caltes  -  per  ton  —  — • 
Sainfoin  -  -  -  -  —  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    3        ;  5 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      3  6 

Trefoil         -        -      per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation),     i 
KiNosfosn  AND  La?. 


WOOL.— British, 

TnKKB  has  been  rather  more  firmness  ii 

the  past  week  than  we  have  observed  {or 


Long-wooled  Wethers 
Do.  Hoggitis 

Souihdnwn  Fleeces 


Isldtols 
1    1        ] 
1    Oj      1 


34 


Friday,  April  26. 

1  our    English  Wool    Market  during 
some  few  preceding  ones. 

per  lb. 

Southdown  Hoggitta  lal    to  Is  3d 

Kent  Fleeces  12        IS 

JiMRs  Prrhiv,  Wool  Broker. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  22.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Burnt  Clay.— H.  P.  r.— Application  has  been  made  to  the  So- 
cietyfor  the  communication  to  which  you  refer. 
•  Eari.ey  Sowing.— Querist.— It  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the 
land  to  a  very  fine  tilth.  If  the  ground  is  hard  you  may  harrow 
both  before  and  after  sowing^  Clover-seed  among;  Wheat;  if  it 
is  soft,  once  harrowing  after  sowing,  followed  by  the  roller, 
will  suffice. 

Coccii.  Sic.—A.  0.— Try  if  alternate  layers  of  quicklime  and 
couch  will  rot  together.  Cover  the  heap  over  with  vegetable- 
mould. 

Dairy  Management.-^.  J3.  asks  any  of  ourreaders  if  they  have 
had  any  experience  of  the  utility  of  the  new  curd-mills,  as  to 
whether  they  get  rid  of  the  whey  as  thoroughly  as  the  old  plan 
of  squeezing  by  hand?  also  whether  there  has  been  time  to 
prove  if  Mackintosh's  rick-cloths,  as  advertised,  are  superior, 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  Richardson's  or  Edgington's,  and 
which  of  these  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  purchase,  his 
climate  being  wet? 

Draining,  &c.— T.  T.  if.— From  the  appearance  of  your  speci- 
mcD,  we  suppose  your  soil  to  be  adhesive  j  if  it  is  so  in  great 
degree  your  drains  should  be  at  most  one  perch,  i.  e.,  l6i  feet 
apart;  but  it  is  impossible  to  advise  in  this  matter  merelyfrom 
the  inspection  of  a  specimen  of  tlie  soil.  If  your  land  is  a 
loamy  clay,  not  very  stiff,  24  feet  may  be  near  enough,  but 
we  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  put  in,  on  one  farm, 
about  100  miles  of  drains,  none  of  them  in  very  stiff  land, 
■and  they  are  all  only  one  perch  apart.  Mind  and  subsoil- 
plough  your  land  wlicn  it  is  dry,  or  you  will  do  it  no  good. 
The  stone  will  do  very  well  to  fill  in  the  drains;  and  if  the 
■quarry  is  close  by  you,  stone  will  be  much  cheaper  than  tile 
drainage.  The  price  of  tiles  varies  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Apply  to  the  nearest  factories  for  information 
on  this  subject,  and  compare  it  with  information  you  may 
obtain  on  application  to  Mr.  Sealey,  Bridgewater,  Messrs. 
Etheridge,  Southampton,  &c.  The  two  ploughs,  In  preparing 
land  for  Mangold  Wurzel,  merely  rib  the  land— they  do  not 
plough  it.  Was  not  this  sufficiently  explained  in  our  article  on 
the  subject?  We  then  spoke  from  experience.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  purchase  your  vol.  for  18-12  ;  please  to  state  its  price. 
Food  of  Plants.— J.  W.  L/o^/rf.— Perhaps  Dr.  Smith's  articles  in 
our  last  Paper  may  assist  you.  We  do  not  understand  your 
question. 
GoRSE.—Tonsor  wishes  to  know  whether  "F.  Davies"  attributes 


I  Beat  DoHTis  &  Half-breds  43  o  to  43  4 

do.        shorn       -        -  3 

Best  Long-wools       -        -  3 

I         do.        shorn      -        -  3 

I  Ewes  and  second  quality  3 

do.        shorn       -        -  3 


BostScots,  Herefords,&c  3b  8to49  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -  -  3  4  3  8 
Second  quality  Beasts  -  2  10  3  2 
Calves  -  -  -  .  4  0  4  10 
Lambs,  small  -        -    G    4      6    R 

—        large  -        -    5     4      6    0 

Pigs  -         -         -         -3440 

Beasts,  2643:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,730;  Calves,  73;  Pigs,  381. 
'  Tho  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  is  small,  but  trade  is  dull,  and  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  our  quotations  of  last  week,  although  it  is  done  for  tho 
very  best  qualities.  Many  of  the  second-class  Beasts  make  fully  2d  per  8  lbs 
less  than  last  Monday.  Muilon  is  a  little  more  plentiful,  but  the  late  short 
markets  having  produced  a  clearance  of  meat  in  Town,  the  demand  is  quite 
equal  to  the  supply.  We  notice  a  decline  in  price  of  Sheep  in  the  wool  and 
large  fat  shorn  Sheep,  attributable  to  the  warm  weather.  Selliog  shorn  Sheep 
remain  about  the  same.  Lamb  is  In  demand,  at  rather  lower  prices,  but  no 
quotable  difference:  we  notice  a  deficiency  of  good  qaality.  Veal  and  Pork 
remain  steady. 

Friday,  April  26. 

Tho  trade  to-day  waa  rather  lower  than  Monday,  in  consequence  of  the  sup. 
ply  being  large,  and  there  being  many  Beasts  from  Scotland  in  the  market 
— the  best  Scots  realising  from  3s  6d  to  35  ll)d,  and  best  Downs  from  3il0d  to  43 
per  a  lbs;  and  it  is  difficult  to  support  our  Monday's  quotations  for  all  other 
dcscripiionof  stock. 

Beasts,  C20;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  8M0j  Calves,  183;  Pigs,  376. 

4U  West  Smithfield. 


MARK  LANE.  Friday,  April  26.— The  arrivals  of  all  kinds  of 
Corn  have  been  small  during  the  week,  and  the  transactions  in 
Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  on  Wednesday  and  this  morn- 
ing were  very  limited,  but  its  value  remains  unaltered. — The 
quantity  of  Barley  offered  for  sale  being  much  diminished,  and 
the  duty  having  advanced  to  6s.  per  qr,,  holders  have  evinced 
rather  more  firmness,  but  we  are  unable  to  report  any  improve- 
ment in  prices.— Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  on  Monday.— We 
have  little  doing  in  Oats,  and  their  late  value  is  maintained. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  quarter.  S.  S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Esse:c,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .        .     While  40  66 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .  50  57 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire        .        .     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch      .        .        Feed  eo  23 

Irish Feed  13  23 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling     2Gs  to3ls  Chevalier  31  34 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 68  C2 

Hertford  and  Esaei  60  63 

Rye .^B  34 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  23  to  29 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    23  to  3C 

Peas,  White 


Red    . 

White 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 

Grind. 


n    25 


Tick     22  31 

Winds.     —  — 

30  to. 33      .     Maple     27  29 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Harrow  25    S3 
igpOd—    — 


Grey 


POTATOES. — SouTHWARK  Waterside,  April  22. 

The  supply  during  the  past  week  and.  those  left  of  former  arrivals'were 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Several  cargoes  have  been  stored  ;  some 
inferior  samples  not  saleable  in'  the  present  market,  and  the  holders  of  others 
wanted  higher  prices.  There  continues  to  be  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  brought 
into  this  market  by  railways-  Our  lace"  quotations  have  caused  many  small 
lots  to  be  shipped  from  districts  not  usiially  supplying  this  market.  Some 
more  cargoes  have  arrived  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  and  are  sell- 
ing"from  45s  to  60s.  The  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  vegetables 
are'abundant  and  nnusually  cheap. 

York  Reds            -        -        -    80s  to  00a  1  Essex  and  Sussex  Blues  —5  to  653 

Penh   -        -        -        -        -    65        75       Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    —        75 
Early  Devons      -        -         .     —        —     I  —  Blues 

Late  Devons         -        -        -    76        80    | 
Cornwall      -        -        -         -    — 
KentjSusaex.&EBsexWhitea  50        _-    , 

—  —  Kidneys  -    80         DO    '  Belgian  Bedi 


Whites 


1  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blaes    65 
Prince  Kegel    - 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  April  25. 
Prime  upland  Hay   709  to  74s  I  Clover       -    84a  to  105h  I  Straw       -    25a  to  30! 
Inferior^     1  -        -    65       C5  |  | 

John  Coopbh,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  April  25. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  70s  to  7Gs  |  Superior  Clover  100a  to  lOSs  ]  Straw  233  to  S3fl 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Ryo.      Beane. 

Peas. 

B6s  30 

331  3c 

20^ 

Ifl 

83(  Bd     3la  3d 

3U  Id 

66     6 

33     1 

SO 

» 

S4    1       ai    2 

31     2 

56     5 

32    7 

I!( 

H 

S3     3        3112 

31     0 

65     6 

32  10 

20 

1 

33     9        80  11 

31     8 

65     1 

33     1 

!!() 

1 

32     4        31     2 

32    S 

1     65    4 

32  10 

20 

3 

3B    3       31     3 

31     B} 

65  10 

32  11 

20 

0 

33     S         31     2 

SI     6 

17    0 

6     0 

6 

0 

0    6  1     10    6 

10    6 

March    15      per  Quarter. 


6  weeks' Aggregate  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

ARRIVALS  IN   THB   BIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.  I  Barl.  1  Malt.i  Oats.  1  Rye. 

EngHsh  .  6201  Sks.    —    Bila.      6674      3-J53      6346      aGR3        _ 
Irish  .       .  „      —        »  10        —  10  121632  I     — 

Foreign  .  „     "600      „      1  8144  113617  I 


1.12:      — 

4u  I  _    I  i84o;|  :i4 

KiNosFORO  Awn  Lav.    ' 


Weight  per  bush.,  about  Iba 

Alum,  B40s  per  ton         .        .        .  — 

Bleaoiiing  Powder, 28apercwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  200s  per  ton          .        .  — 

Bone-dust, — 8  and  17s  perquarter  46 

_    Half-inch,  I6s  ditto       .        .  43 

.—    Calcined,  83  per  cwt               .  — 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  65a  per  cwt  84 

—  ot'Lime,  lato  Isedpercwt  — 

—  of  Soda,  36a  to  —sper  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  30s  per  cwt  .  — 
Graves, — s  to — s  per  ton  .  .  — 
Guano,  S.  American,  2103    to  220s 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


60       65 


Inferior 


9=  I 


JosnuA  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  April  24. 
•    50s  to  60s  J  Clover      -    903  to  1OO3  I  Straiv        -    36a  to  32a 
-63        73    I     —        fioo     105      110  I 
Meadow  very  doll  at  the  Above  prices. 


Phosphate 


ght  per  bush.,  al^out  lbs  ■' 
Phosphate    of    Ammonia,    in  fine  I 

powder,  24s  percwt.  .     65  ' 
—        of  Ammonia,  in  cryetalB 

2s  3d  per  lb  .        .        .     ^ 

Rape  Cake,  110a  to  — s  per  ton      .    — 

—    Dust,  llSs  per  ton  .         .    — 

Sal  Ammoniac,  Sfis  per  cwt.  .    —  , 

Salt,  Agricnllural,  32s  per  ton        .    80 

—  clean,  3Gs  per  ton    .    80 

—    Hide,  21s  per  ton  .         .     84 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  Sfis 

6d  per  cwt.,  duty  paid  80  to  84 

Silicateof  Potash, in  powd.,658p.CTVt.— 

Soap  Ashes, — 3  per  ton  .        .    — 

Soda  Ash,  lOs  to— B  per  cwt.  .    65 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,   — s  to  360a 

per  ton 

.—    of  Copper, 38s  to 40a  p- cwt. 

— .    of  Magnesia  (impure)  IO3  t 

percwt.        .        .        .65 

—  of  Magnesia{purecryst) 
12s  p.  cwt.  .    65 

—  of  Potash,  18s  per  cwt.    —  1 
.—       of  Soda,  6a  per  cwt.       •    -"  , 

Sulphur,  15s  per  cwt.  .        .    —  , 

Sulphuric  acid,  London,  l3d  perlb.  —  i 

—  Country  made,  ijdperlb.  —  r 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  21s  and  403  per  doz.    — 
Expenses  of  shipping  about  53  to  7a  per  ton,  according  to  quantity. 

Mare  ForaESonj- 


_      African,  190a    to    SOOs  per 

ton  .        .        .  ._.  .    — 

— .      Potter's,  2J0a  per  ton         .    65 

Potter's  Liquid,  18s  p.  doz.     — 

Gypaum  (Sulphate   of    Limel,  — i 

to  36a,  in  quan;.,  30s  per  ton  SO  to  84 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 
in  Pot3,  163  per  doz.     ...     — 

Farmers'  Compound, 

12s  per  cwt.  ....     — 

Murialeof  Ammonia,  24s  percwt.    70 
—  Lime,  — s  to  63      .        .     70 

Nitrate  of   Soda,  — s   to  I63  per 


70 


fLime,6s  6d  p.  cwt.   .     65  \ 
Super,  73  to  8s  p.  cwt. 
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Salcsi  ij2  Slurtton* 


AN  EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE,  CHEVIOT  SHEEP,  FARM  HORSES,  IMPLE- 
MENTS OF  HUSBANDRY,  &c. 

MR.  CHRlSPwiU  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  Kil- 
HA.M,  in  the  parish  of  Kirknewton,  County  of  Northum- 
berland, on  Thursday,  the  gth  day  of  May,  1S44,  all  the  Valu- 
able STOCK  on  theabove  Farm  be!ong:ing  to  Mr.  Hugh  Eoag, 
consisting  nf  about  IS  Short-horned  Cows  and  Heifers,  Catved 
and.  to  Calve;  1«  Two-years-old  Steers  and  Heifers,  fit  for 
grazing;  27  Yearlings,  15  Milk  Calves,  and  1  Young  Bull;  gCo 
Ewes  and  Gimmers,  with  their  Lambs;  36o  Ewe  Hogs,  -150 
Wedder  Hogs,  24  Rams,  and  30  Ram  Hogs,  all  of  the  pure  Che- 
viot breed ;  and  36  Draught  and  Young  Hoi  ses. 

Mr.  CnniSP  can  with  conficience  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  this  splendid  Stock  of  Cheviot  Sheep.  For  size,  constitu- 
tion, aptitude  to  fatten,  and  symmetry  of  form,  they  are  equalled 
by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  Kingdom.  This  affords 
an  opportunity  to  any  one  desiring  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
first. rate  Cheviot  or  Half-bred  Stock  rarely  occurring.  The 
Short-horns  are  bred  from  the  Stnck  of  Messrs.  Hunt.  Croftoo, 
Chrisp,  Smith,  Rennie,  &c.,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Mr.  BoAO  lias  used  for  the  lust  two  seasons  Mr. 
Hunt's  celebrated  Bull,  "Guy  Faux,'- by  Gainford,  2044  Coate's 
Herd-book. 

The  Farm  Horses  are  nearly  all  Young,  combining  strength 
and  Activity  with  good  form,  and  have  been  bred  with  great  care 
and  attention  by  the  present  owner  and  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
JOHX  BoAo,  of  Trewit,  for  many  years.  The  Implements  and 
Harness,  suitable  for  the  improved  Northumberland  Husbandry, 
are  numerous  and  good. 

As  the  Sale  is  extensive,  it  will  commence  precisely  at  Teu 
o'clock,  with  the  Ewes,  Gentlemen  from  a  distance  desirous  of 
possessing  some  of  this  valuable  Stock  can  have  them  shipped  at 
Berwick,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Annan,  or  Newcastle,  to  all  of  which 
ports  there  is  easy  and  convenient  access  from  Kilham,  which 
is  eight  miles  from  Wooler,  five  Irom  Coldstream,  sixteen  from 
Berwick,  and  twelve  from  Kelso,  through  "which  place  coaches 
from  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  pass  daily. 

*3f*  The  above  Stock  is  offered  to  the  public,  without  reserve, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Boag  leaving  his  Farm. 
The  usual  discount  or  credit. 

6,  Hinde-street,  Newcastle,  April  26,  1844. 

MR.  RAINY  respectfully  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
times,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  mortgages  and  other 
incumbrances  upon  estates,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  real 
property,  brought  into  the  market  for  sale  by  public  auction  and 
private  contract,  it  is  his  intention  to  adopt  for  the  future  a  RE- 
DUCED and  GRADUATED  SCALE  of  COMMISSION,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  been  generally  customary  for  the  last 
half  century.  At  the  same  time  that  the  expenses  of  vendors  will 
thus  be  materially  diminished,  he  trusts  that  he  shall  he  able  to 
afford  greater  facilities  to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  and  to  the 
fullest  advantage;  and,  touching  these  points,  he  feels  it  necessary 
to  oiTer  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

There  exists  between  many  solicitors  and  many  auctioneers  an 
nnderstanding,  to  which  the  epithet  collusive  would  scarcely  be  too 
severe,  because  by  it  the  interest  of  their  clients,  the  vendors,  is 
often  seriously  compromised,  and  in  tliis  manner: — The  vendor, 
instead  of  himself  selecting  the  auctioneer  or  agent  for  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  will,  in  many  cases,  confide  the  choice  to  his  soli- 
citor ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  solicitor  (but  upon  what  justifiable 
plea  Mr.  Rainy  never  could  comprehend)  arrogates  to  himself  the 
right  of  such  choice;  and  repeated  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  that  choice  has  been  exercised  in  contravention,  if  not 
in  opposition,  to  the  previously-expressed  wishes  of  the  vendors, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  old  and  long-established  connexions; 
these  solicitors  having  usually  a  secret  compact  with  the  auctioneer, 
by  which  he  is  bound  to  fee  the  solicitor  with  a  share  of  hie  com- 
mission and  other  charges,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  sale.  And  wliat  is  the  consequence?  In  such 
quarters  the  auctioneer  who  is  willii:g  to  concede  to  the  solicitor 
the  largest  share,  or,  in  other  words,  consents  to  pay  the  heaviest 
bribe  he,  be  he  quack  or  otherwise,  and  with  slight  reference  to  his 
regular  initiation  into  his  profession,  or  his  qualifications  or  ex- 
perience, or  (what  also  is  evidently  an  essential  consideration)  the 
extent  of  his  connexions  and  infiuence,  he  is  preferred.  Thus 
tempted,  many  solicitors  have  become  reconciled  to  abuse  the 
patronage  they  have  assumed,  and  aim  at  excluding  those  auc- 
tioneers who,  like  Mr.  Rainy,  have  consistently  and  uniformly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  a  tjTanny  subversive  of  all  proper  rivalry,  and  at 
variance  with  all  independent  and  honourable  feeling. 

With  respect,  however, to  what  maybe  considered  the  legitimate 
association  of  the  province  of  the  solicitor  with  that  of  the  auctioneer 
or  public  agent,  Mr.  Rainy,  with  the  desire  to  obviate  jealousies,  to 
produce  a  more  cordial  and  satisfactory  co-operation  between  those 
parties,  and  in  the  hope  of  entirely  abolishing  secret  and  derogatory 
tompacts,  would  suggest  that,  as  a  remuneration  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  vendor,  for  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  drawing  and  settling 
of  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  for  his  attention  to  those  legal  points 
whicli  are  in  immediate  relation  with  that  part  of  the  transaction, 
a  fair  portion  of  the  commission  should  accrue  to  the  solicitor  (but 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  vendor),  in  lieu  of  the 
charges  now  made  l.y  him  for  the  particular  items  adverted  to. 
This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  include  charges  for  investigations 
of  title,  abstracts,  deeds,  or  papers,  or  fees  to  counsel;  and  Mr. 
Rainy  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  pulilic 
will  approve  of  and  aupport  l!ie  principle  ofrepudiating  altogether 
any  clantlcBtine  dealings  between  parties  employed  in  affairs  so  im- 
portant to  them.  Jiut,  in  :M  cases  where  tlie  vendors  do  not  con- 
sent to  the  appropriation  to  the  solicitor  of  such  portion  of  Ihe 
commJHuion;  or  the  holicitor,  from  that  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
itrict  senne  of  justice,  and  that  delicacy  and  liberal  feeling  which 
fortunately  characterise  the  conductor  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  legal  profcHxIun,  ilecUnea  the  acceptance  of  it;  then  sucli 
portion  v/ill  be  remitted  by  Mr.  llainy  to  the  vendor  by  whom  he  is 
employed. 

With  regard  to  sales  of  pictures,  or  other  worUs  of  art,  jeweln, 
plate,  libraric!!,  and  other  valuableo,  a  considerable  reduction  will 
also  be  made  in  the  cummlitiiion,  a»  compared  with  the  printed 
tenns  of  MexArs.  Christie  and  Manson,  Mr.  George  Robins,  and 
most  other  auctionccm.  On  thi.<i  branch,  however,  no  payment  i» 
contemplated  to  any  of  that  nuiiiciouH  class  of  individuals  wlio  per- 
petually attempt  to  Interfere,  aft  mlddlc-nicn,  and  ask  to  be  re- 
warded for  doln« nothing;  »uch  voluntaryinterfcrcnccheingwholly 
uacletii  and  ah»urd,and  indeed  very  often  miachievoua  to  the  Inie- 
rcsts  of  those  whom  they  pretend  to  serve.  The  allowance,  there- 
fore, whicli  many  auctioneers  give,  and  these  persons  In  socrtt 
recrtvc,  lijion  what  fs  termed  "  tlie  reciprocity  system  "  (meaning, 
In  plain  lanKua^c,  on  the  part  of  the  duciioneer,  "procure  the  sale 
tor  me,  and  I  will  hand  over  to  you  a  share  of  the  profit"),  will  bo 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  Mr,  Hainy'B  neiv  scale  of  commltision 
oa  cliaitel  and  pcmonal  property,  solely  and  exchislvcly  In  favour 
ot  the  vendr»r;  and  whore  the  total  ktoss  proceeds  may  exceed 
SdMl.  a  Mtill  further  abatement  will  api)ly  to  llie  residue. 

A  ■imltar  rule  will  also  govern  Mr.  Ualny's  chargoH  for  putting 
op  prii>cTty  to  auction,  if  not  Hold  ;  for  purchases,  valuations  (iii- 
<ludlnK  those  for  probate),  references  in  caAes  of  conipctisatlon,  or 
opinion*  upon  ciweii;  ohIfunln({ loans  upon  morttagcCin  conjunction 
Wilh  vAiciUiTu),  and  all  other  matters  incidental  to  property. 

lo  conclusion,  lio  Ik-ks  to  aild  that,  a»  heretofore,  no  sale  will  ho 
iiAditrtAken  t/y  him,  the  «er>iiiiio  character  of  wlilch  will  not  bciii; 
Invfr^ilifntlon,  ftn*l  ev^ry  ext-rtlon  will  l>u  made  to  counteract  and 
'''~'    *  '   "  '"'im  and  deceptions,   whetiiur  tiiey  are  directed 

■'.  r  purch;uicrs. 

:>'.  Street,   til.  James's  (in   the  division  between 
J',.... J ^  (,i.«iiei  streets.)— April,  lan. 


WATERLOO-PLACE,  PALL-MALL,  commanding  the  viewtoSt 
James's  Park. — The  spacious  capital  MANSION  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  CLARENCE  CLUB.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  on  the  pre- 
mises, on  THURSDAY,  May  30,  at  One  precisely,  unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of,  and  wilh  the  option  of  taking  the  excellent 
Household  Furniture  at  a  fair  valuation, 

THE  capital,  spacious,  and  elegantly-fitted  MANSION, 
No.  12,  on  the  west  side  of  Waterloo*p!ace,  held  under  the 
Crown  for  an  unexpired  term  of  70  years  at  a  small  ground-rent. 
Within  the  last  few  years  some  thousand  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  improvements  to  the  premises  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  architect,  and  they  are  at  present  in  perfect  condition, 
Ijeculiarly  adapted  for  a  club,  insurance  office,  or  any  public  esta- 
blishment requiring  a  first-rate  situation.  The  ground-lloor  con- 
tains a  hall,  with  handsome  principal  stone  staircase  and  secondary 
staircase  ;  one  room  42  feet  8  inches  by  22  feet  9  inches,  and  another 
27  feet  by  24  feet.  On  the  one  pair,  a  drawing-room  31  feet  G  inches 
by  22  feet  6  inches,  and  a  library  42  feet  S  inches  by  nearly  IG  feet, 
and  an  ante-library;  a  billiard  room,  three  other  rooms,  and  four 
dressing-rooms  on  tlie  tw^o  pair,  and  sixbed-cliambers  on  the  upper 
floor ;  complete  domestic  offices  on  the  basement,  including  spacious 
kitchen,  larders,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale  by  tickets,  which  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Rainy,  No.  14,  Regent-street;  printed  particulars  may  be  had  of 
him  14  days  preceding  the  sale;  alsoof  Messrs.  Lane  and  PRinE  a  ux. 
Goldsmiths'  Hall ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  and  on  the  premises. 

On  the  same  and  following  days  will  be  sold  by  auction  the  plate, 
linen,  books,  china  and  glass,  and  the  valuable  cellar  of  choice  wines, 
further  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 


PUTNEY-HILL,  SURREY.— LIME-GROVE,  a  spacious  Freehold 

Mansion,  let  on  Lease  for  a  few  years  unexpired,  and  the  conti- 
guous beautiful  Lands,  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  and  con- 
taining altogether  aboutCS  Acres.  — By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's, 
in  the  Division  between  Jermyn  and  Charles- streets,  about  the 
end  of  May, 

THE  spacious  and  capital  detached  FREEHOLD 
MANSION,  LIME-GROVE,  delightfully  situate  on  the  rise 
of  Putney-bill,  only  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  metropolis.  It 
is  approached  by  carriage  drives,  and  contains  suites  of  noble  lofty 
])rincipal  apartments,  with  numerous  bed-chambers,  oflices  of  every 
description,  coach-houses,  stabling,  beautiful  lawn  ornamented  with 
full-grown  timber,  pleasure-grounds  with  extensive  walks,  walled 
gardens,  Src,  the  whole  about  11  acres,  on  lease  for  a  few  years  un- 
expired at  350/.  per  annum ;  also  the  contiguous  lands  extending 
from  the  Putney-hill-road  into  the  road  leading  from  Putney  to 
Wandsworth,  and  other  lands  called  the  Nursery,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Putney-hill-road,  and  fronting  on  the  road  leading  from  Put- 
ney to  Richmond;  a  timber  dwelling-house,  formerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Howey,  some  cottages,  &c.,  altogether  about  56  acres, 
and  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  especially  the  upper  ground, 
from  which  the  finest  views  are  commanded. 

The  Mansion  can  only  be  viewed  by  special  permission  of  the 
tenant,  and  by  cards  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- street. 
Printed  particulars  with  lithographed  plans  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery 14  days  preceding  the  sale,  and  may  then  be  had  of  him  ;  also 
of  Messrs.  Powell,  F.  and  AV.  Brodkeip,  and  Wildk,  Lincoln's- 
inn  ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  at  the  Castle.  Richmond ;  Spread  Eagle, 
Wandsworth  ;  and  of  the  person  who  will  attend  daily  14  days  pre- 
ceding the  sale  to  show  the  lands. 

HAMPSHIRE.— VALUABLE  CHURCH  PREFERMENT,  about 
12  Miles  from  Winchester,  and  17  from  Southampton;  the  Incum- 
bent is  in  bis  73d  year.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gallery,  No.  14, 
on  tlie  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's,  in  the  Division 
between  Jermyn  and  Charles-streets,  about  the  end  of  May, 

'I'^HE  PERPETUAL  ADYOWSON  of  the  PARISH 

-B-  of  WARNFORD,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  with  the  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging.  The  tithes  have  been  commuted  at  620/. 
per  annum.  Th'ere  is  an  elegant  modern  residence,  situate  on  an 
eminence  commanding  beautiful  scenery,  with  20  acres  of  glebe 
pleasure  grounds,  walled  garden,  stabling,  &c.  Warnford  is  about 
17  miles  from  Southampton,  12  from  Winchester,  and  60  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  neighbourhood  is  of  the  highest  respectability. 

Printed  particulars  maybe  had,  14  days  preceding  the  sale,  of 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Turner,  Jermyn-street;  at  the  Auction  Mart; 
at  the  Dolphin,  Southampton;  George,  Winchester;  and  of  Mr. 
Rainy,  14,  Regent-street. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— THE  GRANGE,  a  desirable  Freehold 
Residence,  with  Pleasure  grounds  and  Gardens,  and  about  30 
Acres  of  Land,  situate  at  Chalfont,  St.  Peter's,  the  Property  of 
the  late  General  O'Loghlin.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gallery,  No. 
14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's  about  the  end 
of  May,  with  immediate  Possession, 

THE  GRANGE,  an  elegant  freehold  Residence,  situate 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  midway  be- 
tween London  and  Aylesbury,  about  7  or  8  miles  from  the  West 
Drayton  and  Slough  stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
within  9  miles  of  Windsor  and  5  of  Uxbridge.  It  is  sealed  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  in  a  park-like  paddock,  ornamented  with  fine  old 
timber  and  plantations,  approached  by  carriage  drives  with  neat 
lodges,  contains  ball  and  conservatory,  drawing-room  32  feet,  bil- 
liard-room, library,  dining-room,  15  bed-rooms,  three  dressing- 
rooms,  excellent  offices  and  stabling,  walled  kitchen-garden,  farm- 
yard and  bnildings,  ice-house,  gardeners'  house,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  and  printed  particulars  may  be  had  14 
days  preceding;  also  of  Messrs.  Dendy  and  MonrnETT,  Breams- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane;  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Slough;  thelnnsat 
Aylesbury  and  Uxbridge  ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  and  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent-street. 


BROMPTON-SQUARE.— Neat  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE,  held  for 
76  years,  at  a  small  Ground-rent— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gal- 
lery, No.  14,  Regent-street,  about  the  end  of  May,  with  imme- 
diate possession. 

''PHE  neat  and  eubstantial  LEASEHOLD    HOUSE, 

-''-  No.3,onlhe  wcstsideof  Brompton-square,hcld  for  7G  years, 
at  a  small  ground-rent ;  comprising  two  rooms  on  each  fioor,  two 
kitchens,  and  other  Offices,  and  a  garden. 

To  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had,  14  days  preceding, 
on  the  premises;  of  Messrs.  Methold  and  Pyke,  No.  4.3,  Lin- 
eoln'ji-inn. fields ;  at  the  Auction  Martj  and  of  Mr.  Rainv, 
No.  14,  Regent- street. 


GLOUCESTER-PLACE,     PORTMAN-SQUARE,    West    Side- 
Eligible   RKSIDENCK  for  a  Family,  with  an  extra  Story  of 
IJcd-chamberH  mid  Conch-houBC  and  Stabling. —By  Mr.  RAINY, 
at  the  Gallery,  No.  11,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  about 
the  end  of  May,  with  immediate  posHcssion. 
njMlE    ExceUent  LEASEHOLD    RESIDENCE,  No. 
-L    107,  on  tlie  westBidcofGlouccHtcr-placc.in  the  first  division 
from  Portman-Kquarc;  hold  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  41 
ycara,  at  a  ground-rent  of  only  Ifil.  ifiN.  per  annum.    The  prc- 
mincs  comprise  two  Rooms  on  each  floor,  the  drfiwing-roomH 
communicating  by  folding-dours ;  an  extra  Ht<)ry  of  bed-cham- 
bers, Htonc  hall  and  ataiicase,  good  ofilccfl,  and  coach-house  and 
four-Hlall  Htablt), 

To  he  viewed  till  tlio  sale.  Printed  particulars  may  be  had, 
M  days  preceding,  on  the  prcmiacH,  at  the  Auction  Mart;  and  of 
Mr.lUlvv,  14,  Krgcnt.iitrcct. 

C~\P1'(>SJTE  the  GREEN-PARK,  —  to  be  LET, 
'  -^  eh-/7.'uitly  and  ^;ompletcly  FUUNItillKU,  for  the  HcnRon,  or 
for  one  or  more  yearn,  a  superior  and  hpaclous  MANSION,  in 
pcrfcrt  condition,  liavlnft  RultCH  of  apartinontH,  bcd-chainbcrs, 
and  on\ccH,  for  n  family  of  rank  ;  and  al  a  »hort  Uintanco  in  excel- 
lent fitablin^.— For  particularu  and  ticltcls  tu  view  apply  to 
Mr.  Kaihy,  14,  Rc£cut- street. 


QT.  JAMES'S  SQUARE._To  be  sold  by  PRIVATE 

^  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY  (with  immediate  pohsession), 
the  capital  FREEHOLD  MANSION  of  a  nobleman.  The  pre- 
mises are  of  modern  construction,  with  spacious  loftv  principal 
apartments,  hall,  and  two  stone  staircases,  with  offices  for  a 
suitable  establishment  and  capital  stabling.  A  smaller  Freehold 
House,  which  fronts  Duke-street,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the 
original  estate,  may  also  be  purchased  if  desired.— For  particulars 
and  tickets  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street, 
St.  James's.  >       >        a  * 


TTYDE  PARK    GARDENS,  commanding  the  entire 

^Af^VV^  ^r''J^/r'^'^^^''^-~'^'°  ^'^  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CON- 
^  .^^:t^c^^^^\  -^  ^^^'^^  immediate  possession),  one  of  the 
best  MANSIOiNS  m  this  much-admired  and  highly-improving 
situation.  It  was  finislied  and  completed  by  the  present  owner 
and  furnished  throughout  witboutregard  to  expense  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  residence 
of  the  scale  more  perfect,  both  as  regards  the  decorations  and 
the  general  style  and  quality  of  the  furniture.  The  tenure  is 
leasehold  for  about  90  years  at  a  ground-rent.— To  be  viewed  by 
a  day's  previous  notice,  and  by  tickets,  which  with  particulars 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainv,  U,  Regent-street,  St.  James's 


T>  ELGRAVE-SQUARE.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE 

-L>  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY  (with  immediate  possession), 
the  noble  and  spacious  MANSION  the  residence  lor  some  years 
of  the  late  Lord  Hill.  It  stands  detached,  with  carriage-drive 
and  has  a  large  garden  at  the  back,  with  communication  to 
stabling  for  eight  horses,  a  loose  box,  standing  for  several  car- 
riages, with  lofts  and  rooms  over.  Leasehold  under  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  for  an  unexpired  term  of  80  years,  at  aground- 
rent.— Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy 
M,  Regent-street,  St.  James's.  * 


I  N  a  FASHIONABLE  SQUARE  at  the  WEST  END. 

J  —To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
a  MANSION  of  the  first  class,  equal  in  ail  its  arrangements  to 
the  accommodation  of  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction;  the 
offices  and  stabling  extensive  and  complete.  The  adapted 
furniture  will  be  included  in  the  purcha^c.— Principals  only  can, 
in  the  first  instance,  receive  information,  and  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


PORTMAN-SQUARE.— To  be  LET,  FURNISHED, 
for  the  Season,  a  compact,  moderate-sized  HOUSE,  with 
coach-house  and  stabling.— Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


TT^ENT.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

J-V  by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  valuable  and  beautiful  Freehold 
E:btate,  COMBE  BANK, the  seat  of  thelate  Viscount  Templemore, 
situate  in  the  rich  vale  between  Madam's  Court  Hill  and  Seven- 
oaks,  23  miles  from  London,  and  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad 
station  j  comprising  the  finely-timbered  park  and  woods,  sheet 
of  water,  the  noble  mansion,  stabling,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  walks,  the  capital  farm,  with  complete  agricultural  buildings, 
lodges,  &c.  The  whole  about  520  acres,  land-tax  redeemed. 
Many  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  in  improvements 
upon  the  mansion  and  property  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  whole  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  Little  Combe  Bank, 
a  villa,  with  grounds  and  some  houses  in  the  village,  form  part 
of  the  estate,  and  will  be  included  in  tlie  purchase.  Part  of  the 
purchase-mcney  may  remain  on  mortgage. — Particulars  and 
tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street, 
St.  James's. 


SUFFOLK,  on  the  Borders  of  Norfolk,  and  about  80 
miles  from  London.^— To  be  SOLDby  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  important  and  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  especially  attractive  for  a  sportsman,  having  been 
strictly  preserved,  and  affording  shooting  equal  to  any  domain  in 
the  district.  It  comprehends  the  entire  parish,  of  nearly  5500 
acres,  including  thriving  plantations ;  also,  a  capital  familyman- 
sion,  with  offices  of  every  description,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
&c. ;  farm-houses  and  buildings,  cottages,  &c.  The  estate  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  best  neighbourhoods  in  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  railroad  station  will  be  fixed  within 
a  few  miles.— Particulars  maybe  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


NORTH  WALES.— To  be  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  highly  improvable  FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE,  land-tax  redeemed,  situate  in  a  fiae  part  of  the 
country,  and  commencing  witliin  a  mile  of  a  capital  market  town. 
It  comprises  2260  acres,  witli  excellent  farm-houses  and  build- 
ings, all  well  tenanted;  a  moderate  residence  and  offices 
(requiring  repairs),  a  fine  lake  stored  with  fish,  very  thriving 
woods  and  plantations,  &c.,  forming  a  fine  and  very  eligible  pro- 
perty for  investment.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14, 
Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

EAR     SOUTHAMPTON.  —  To     be     SOLD,    by 

PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  imm-diate 
possession,  a  singularly  beautiful  MARINE  MANSION,  upoa 
which  the  present  owner  has  expended  many  thousand  pomda. 
It  is  delightfully  situate  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Southampton,  Eotley,  and  Fareham  stations,  and  stands  ir.  a 
park-like  paddock  of  35  acres,  well  timbered,  with  superior  gar- 
dens and  grounds,  stabling,  lodge,  &c.,  and  commands  very  fine 
sea  and  inland  views.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr  Rainy,  14, 
Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

KENT.  —  Six  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  near 
to  the  Sea.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  partly 
exonerated  from  land-tax ;  comprising  a  park  of  beautifully 
undulated  surface,  a  moderate  sized  family  residence,  and 
offices,  and  also  three  farms;  the  whole  about  040  acres,  and 
may  be  treated  for  together  or  separately. — Particulars  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

NEAR  UUISLIP,  Middlesex,  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  London.— 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
with  immediato  Possession,  the  delightful  RESIDENCE  of 
the  late  General  Sir  Joseph  Fuller,  G.C.B..  with  ollices,  stabling, 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  park-like  paddocks;  altogether 
about  sixty  acres,  with  ornamental  water  antl  tine  grown 
timber.  The  elegant  furniture  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  purchaser.— Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  Rainy,  M,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

pROWNSEA  CASTLE  and  ISLAND,  near  Poole, 
i^  DorsctBhlrc— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate  PosMUfiHion,  tlie  mucli  admired 
and  beautiful  FREKHOLD  ESTATE,  the  iBland  of  Jtrownstoa, 
about  a  inilo  and  a  half  in  length,  and  threo-quiutcia  of  a  mile 
in  brciidtli,  at  ilic  entrance  of  the  harboui'  of  Poole,  a  few  houra 
Hail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  within  a  few  milcH  of  ihc  now 
and  much  frequented  bathing-place,  Uourneminith.  The  caatio 
is  Hiiaclous  and  furnislieil,  has  excellent  gardens,  hot-housc, 
coiiHorvotory,  Kcc.  The  i«lund  affurds  wild  fowl  bhontrig  n  the 
grcFitcHt  prolUHiuii.  The  hituatlon  in  iicculmrly  dcHlrublo  lor 
yuclitlng,  and  llio  HConcry  \h  of  a  jdcturcHque  clnmicccr.  itlO 
caHtlc  would  be  let  furnished,  for  three  yeurn.-Partlcu  ars  and 
licketH  tu  viow  niuy  be  hud  of  Mr.  Rainv,  U,  Rcgont-Btrcoc, 
fcjt.  Jaincu'u. 
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HAMPSHIRE,  between  Farehftra  and  Gosport,  and 
within  a  mile  and  a  iialf  of  the  Railway  Sfation.— To  be 
SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  imrae- 
diate  Possiessioji,  a  very  delightful  modern  FREEHOLD  VILLA, 
■With  park-like  groonrts,  p-arden,  plea>ure-g:round,  Iodg:es,  &c., 
and  the  surrounding  lands  of  about  100  acres,  part  cxtcndiiiff 
to  a  river,  an'"  oflTering  every  inducemcn  to  any  genHemau 
partial  to  yachtingr.—  Particulaj-s  may  be  liad  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Ret'eiit-street,  St.  James's.  _ 

HAYES  COMMON,  two  miles  from  Bromley,  in 
the  cnuniy  of  Keot,  and  twelve  from  London.— To  bu 
LET  on  LEASE,  the  very  desirable  RESIDENCE,  for  many 
years  the  favoniite  retreat  of  the  late  Sir  Vicary  and  Lady 
Gibbs.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens,  and  paddocks  (abtmt  15  acres),  and  contains  accommo- 
dation for  a  family  of  high  respectabilitv,  with  stabling,  entrance 
lodge,  &c.  —  For  particulars  and  tickets  to  view  apply  to 
Mr.  Rain-v.  14.  Regent-street,  St.  James's.  

MIDDLESEX,  ten  miles  from  Towa.— To  be  SOLD 
by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  capital 
FARM,  part  freehold  and  part  copyhold,  containing  about  217 
acres  of  rich  land,  with  an  excellent  house  and  buildings,  on 
lease  to  a  most  respectable  tenant,  till  Michaelmas,  184".— Parti- 
culars may  lie  had  nf  Mr.  Rainy.  H.  Regent-st.,  St.  James  s. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE — To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate 
Possession,  a  FKKEHOLD  ESTATE  of  ahout  90  acres  of  Grass 
and  Arabic  Land,  with  agricultural  buildings,  and  an  unfinished 
House,  situate  at  Farnham  Royal,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Slough  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.— Particulars  may 
be  nad  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


BATTERSEA,  Surrey.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  bv  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate  Possession,  a 
capital  spacious  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  with  terrace-walk,  pleasure-grounds,  kitchen-garden, 
paddock,  coach-houses,  stabling.  &c.  Also,  some  other  Freehold 
Property  for  investment.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent  St.,  St.  James's 


CLOSE  to  SOUTHAMPTON — To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  either  together  or 
sepaiTtte,  and  with  immediate  Possession,  TWO  capital  detached 
RESII>ENCES,  with  such  portion  of  park-like  land  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  either  with  or  without  a  superior  Farm,  with 
excellent:  faim-house  and  buildings.  The  whole  estate  is  free- 
hold, and  comprises  ijo  acres;  and  from  its  immediate  conti- 
guity to  the  improving  town  of  Southampton,  presents  a  most 
lavourable  opportunity  for  a  successful  building  speculation.— 
Particularsmay  behadof  Mr.  Raimv.  14,  Regeut-st.,  St.  James's. 


HANTS.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  Rainy,  a  capital  and  spacious  FREEHOLD  MAN- 
SION, standing  in  a  beautiful  park  of  150  acres,  with  pleasure- 
grounds  and  wilderness,  carriage-drives,  with  lodges,  capital 
■walled- garden,  hothouses,  farm-buildings,  &c.&c.  The  mansion 
is  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  family  of  distinction,  is 
Eituate-i  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  admired  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest,  its  celebrated  field-sports  and  extensive  drives,  only  nine 
miles  from  Southampton,  and  accessible  from  the  Metropolis  in 
about  four  hours.— To  be  viewed  with  tickets,  which,  with  parti- 
culars.  may  behadof  Mr.  Rainv,  14.  Regent-st,  St.  James's. 

ENFIELD,  MIDnLP?*i;X.— Tu  i.^.'^OLD  by  PRI- 
VATE COKTRACr.  bv  Vlv-  :i.  1N\.  CHASfe  LODGE,  a 
Gu'jijlan.Ul  auU  handsome' iTijehold  ViUn,  with  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens,  and  paddocks  (the  latter  part  leasehi.id),  about  27 
acres.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street, 
St.  James's. /         

GROSVENOR-PLACE,  HYDE  PARK,  in  front 
of  the  Gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.— To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  noble  and  very 
spacious  MANSION,  held  for  a  long  term,  at  a  low  ground- 
rent,  and  adapted  in  all  respects  to  a  family  of  distinction,  with 
attached  and  detached  offices,  standing  for  four  or  fiie  car- 
riages, and  stabling  for  eight  horses.  The  Mansion  has  an  extra 
story  of  bed-chambers,  a  suite  of  superb  drawing  rooms— viz., 
27  feet  by  20,  22  feet  by  19,  '^5  feet  by  19,  and  37  feet  by  25,  all 
communicating  by  folding  doors;  an  eating-room.  37  feet  by  25, 
library,  ante-room,  two  stone  staircases,  stone  hall,  screened  by 
a  porch,  &:c. ;  the  whole  of  the  household  furniture  and  fixtures 
■Will  be  included  in  the  purchase,  and  immediate  possession  may 
be  hal.— To  be  viewed  ijy  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street.  St.  James's. 


EAST  COWES  CASTLE,  in  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT, 
to  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY. 
—  This  distinguished  FREEHOLD  MARINE  MANSION,  of 
stone,  and  in  the  castellated  style  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  was  erected,  at  unlimited  expense,  by  the  late  John 
Kasb.  Esq.  It  affords  the  most  ample  and  elegant  accommoda- 
tion for  a  family  of  distinction,  and  is  especially  suited  to  any 
nieciber  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club.  The  scenery  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  render  eulogium  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  facility  of  access  from  the  metropolis  (the 
d.'stance  being  now  accomplished  in  about  four  hours)  gives  to 
the  property  a  much  increased  value,  llie  chief  apartments  are 
lofty,  and  expensively  finished;  they  include  a  dining  room, 
30  feet  by  20  ;  a  drawing-room.  28  feet  6  iu.  by  21  feet  Gin. ;  and 
a  library,  30  feet  by  27  ;  a  billiard-room,  30  feet  6  in.  by  1 8  feet 
6in.;  and  an  octagon  library,  19  feet  by  19;  numerous  principal 
and  secondary  bed-chambers  and  servants'  apartments,  offices 
of  every  description,  splendid  conservatories,  a  picture  or  statue 
gallery,  70  feet  by  21 ;  gardens  of  a  superior  order,  with  hot- 
houses,  &c.  The  grounds.  wliicU  are  beautifully  undulated, 
contain,  with  the  gardens,  paddocks.  &c.,  about  43  acres,  em- 
bellished with  noble  tunber  and  plantations  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  walks  nf  considerable  extent  are  cut  through  them.— Parti- 
culars and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


VTEAR  WELWYN,  Herts.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF, 

j-^  the  unexpired  LEASE  of  about  four  years,  at  a  moderate 
rent,  (with  a  renewal  if  desired),  of  the  capita]  and  very  desirable 
Residence,  DIGSWELL  HOUSE,  delightfully  situate  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Welwyn,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  mimsions 
of  persons  of  rank,  and  only  four  miles  from  Hatfield,  seven  from 
Hertford,  and  twenty-five  fiom  London,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mr.  Brand's  fnx-hounds.  The  house  is  adapted  to  accom- 
modate a  large  family,  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  well 
laid  out.  and  surrounded  by  about  filty  acres  of  productive  land, 
the  whole  about  seventy  acres,  ornamented  with  fine  timber,  and 
in  excellent  order:  or  the  premises  would  be  let  fnrni'^hed.— To 
he  viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Rainy,  14.  Regent- street,  St.  James's. 


TOTTERIDGE,  MIDDLESEX,  Ten  Miles  from 
London.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by 
Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  desirable  and  substantial  detached  LEASE- 
HOLD FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
■upwards  of  thirty  years,  at  a  very  low  rent,  with  offices,  coach- 
houses, andstab'ing,  pleasure-grounds  and  walks,  kitchen  and 
flower-gardens,  with  fish-pond  and  park-like  meadows,  altoge- 
ther about  thirty  acres,  with  three  detached  cottages,  gardener's 
jcottage,  and  other  buildings.  The  premises  are  iu  perfect  order. 
a  very  considerable  sum  having  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
they  arc  in  every  respect  suited  to  a  family.  Or  the  house  and 
gardens  would  be  let  on  lease. — For  particulars  and  tickets  to 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  Rainy,  U,  Regent- street,  St.  James's. 

DURHAM,  within  one  day's  ride  of  London  by  the 
Railroads.- To  be  LET,  for  three  or  five  years,  a  spacious 
FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  FURNISHED  in  a  superior  style,  and 
adapted  for  a  person  of  fortune,  situate  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  with  good  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  shooting  over  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  acres.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  best  class,  and  the  circumstances  altoge- 
ther peculiarly  desirable.  Land  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  tenant.— Particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Ra.int,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


A  CTON,     MIDDLESEX,    Five    Miles    from    Hyde 

-Tt  Park.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr. 
RAINY,  a  singularly  elegant  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE  of  the 
best  class,  approached  by  a  corridor  and  hall,  and  containing 
library  opening  to  a  conservatory,  drawing-room,  dining-mom, 
&c..  seven  best  bed-rooms,  ample  servants'  rooms  and  offices 
for  a  family,  coach-houses  and  stabling,  capital  kitchen-garden, 
walled  pleasure-ground,  and  paddock,  about  10  acres.  The 
household  luruiture  may  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation. — To  be 
viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Eainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


RICHMOND,  SURREY,  commanding  Views  of  the 
River  Thames  and  the  adjacent  Scenery. — To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACr,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  beautiful 
Gothic  MANSION,  on  the  rise  of  the  Hill,  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellerkcr,  but  disposer!  of  on  behalf  of 
her  representatives,  a  few  months  since,  to  the  present  owner, 
who  has  altered  and  improved  the  premises,  and  made  additions 
at  a  large  outlay.  It  is  arranged  to  afford  complete  accommoda- 
tion for  a  family  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  dining-room 
is  30  by  20  and  14  feet  high,  a  library,  two  drawing-rooms  with 
folding-doors,  numerous  bed-chambers,  offices  of  every  descrip- 
tion, ice-house,  coach-houses,  stabling,  and  cottage,  pleasure- 
grounds  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  handsome 
timber  and  walks,  &c.  Or  the  House  would  be  Let  furnished  by 
the  year  or  for  six  months. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


STRETTON-STREET,  PICCADILLY,  overlooking 
the  Gardens  of  Devonshire  House. — To  be  MOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  or  Let  00  Lease,  a 
spacious  modern  RESIDENCE,  with  hall  and  two  staircases, 
capital  eating-room,  library,  and  other  apartments,  on  the 
ground-floor;  elegant  drawing-rooms  and  a  best  bed-chamber 
and  dressing-room,  on  the  one  pair  j  numerous  other  bed- 
chambers and  servants'  apartments,  and  ample  offices  on  the 
baseme^it.  Coach-house  and  stabling  maybe  rented  at  a  short 
distance.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars  had  of  Mr. 
Rainy.  14,  Regent-street.  St.  James's. 

NEAR  CHRISTCHURCH,  HANTS.  —  To  be 
SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a 
MARINE  VILLA,  situate  midway  between  Lymington  and 
Christchurcb,  commanding  splendid  sea  views  ;  and  also  an  ad- 
joining farm  of  about  108  acres,  with  farm-hou^e  and  buildings, 
the  whole  freehold. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars 
had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent  Street,  St.  James's. 

HYDE  PARK,  commanding  the  entire  Park  view. — 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
or  Let  Furnished  for  a  term,  a  very  elegant  FREEHOLD  RESI- 
DENCE, in  perfo"t  ordi  ''nitS'-  to  a  moderate-sized  family. 
The  rcsUence  has  ar.  extra  ^r.  j  of  bed-chambers,  good  uST.-m'. 
and  stabling.— To  oe  viewed-  by  tickets,  and  particulars  had  of 
Mr-  Rainy,  14,  Regent  Street^  St.  James's. 

UTLAND  GATE,    HYDE    PARK.— To   be  Sold 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  desir- 
able new-built  and  elegantly  finished  RESIDENCE,  together 
with  the  nearly  new  household  furniture.  It  commands  an  un- 
interrupted view  over  Hyde  Park,  has  an  extra  story  of  bed- 
chambers, a  coach-house,  and  stabling  j  held  for  a  term  of  about 
go  years,  at  a  small  ground-rent. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and 
particulars  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent  Street,  St.  James's. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Eailkv  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  ol 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  theirsplendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  also  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works.anextremelycomplete  and 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervalsreauired,  and  which  mav  be  seen  at  their  Manufactorv. 


BUKBIDGE  AND  HEaLY  beg  respecttully  to  inform 
the  Horticultural  world  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  in  stating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon  :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  considered  to 
answer  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
with  a  new  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epiphyte-houses.  Melon- 
pits,  &c,,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Fleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had, 
detailing  the  prices,  &c. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ANn  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  ANO  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO-,  UVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47i  Lime-Street,  April  25, 1844. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  Inventors  of  ,the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
Gmplnyed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  lOO  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
afi'ording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rbndle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
anv  size  will  be  forwarded  ntmn  apnlication  to  s.  and  Co. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT  WAIER  APPARATUS,    GREEN- 
HOUSES, l^C. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE  EEfJCE,  to  resist  Graziug  Stock,  and  rendered 
Habbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks^ 
Bordering,  Flower-stands,  Pheasautries,  &c.  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
Thesame  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 
and  eronomical  piinciples. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and  Esti- 
mates free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  of  first  quality,  and  in  any 
quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Guano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.— Apply  to  H.  Rounthwaite  and; 
Co.,  6,  Cable-street,  St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool, 

TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory.  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7««  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  155.  per  cwt. 

,  Soda         12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.     „ 

„  Ammonia  l*.  per  lb. 

*»*  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Warner,  28,  Cornhill,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  71b.  packets,  price  is. 


MANURES. 

BOAST  AND  Co.'s  PATENT  INORGANIC 
MANURES.  Thes-2  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  all  others  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent 
agriculturists  that  each  plant  requires  a  distinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  that  these  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  all  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  others,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained;  or  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  BoWj. 
Middlesex. 

*»*  By  the  use  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  &c.  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil;  whilst  all  thenther  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  su^verior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 


T^HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satis  faction  ^. 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheab 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  andi 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

EowABO  Purser,  Secretary,  40.  New  Bridge  Street. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN.. 
T|~'HE    attention   of  the  Agricultural  Interest,   at  this 

-L  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barg« 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  Hire,  for  Exca- 
vations and  Wells,  Buildings  heated  by  hot  water,  for  Horticul- 
ture, and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes.  The  trade 
supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjahiin  Fowler,  En- 
gineer, &c..  63.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 


DK.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  theip 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallett's  Concen- 
TRATEn  Liquid  Fertiliser,  which  contains  all  the  essential' 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so» 
but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  Hallett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackfriars;  Messrs.. 
WiNSTANLBY's,  Chcmists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Warners,  28, 
Cornhill ;  Messrs.  Huust  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  6d.  The  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are- 
conducted  by  Ma.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.     The 
course  will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.— Agriculturists,  and  others 
who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WED  LAKE'S  PATENT 
DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are  requested  to 
send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  Dep6t,  No.  118,  Fenchurch- 
Btreet,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of  the  Machines  may  be 
inspected. " 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbort,  of  Sioke  Newington,  and  Frbdhrics  Mdilbt 
EvA>B,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newington,  both  in  the  couoiy  of 
AliddlfBCX,  primers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  In  the  precinct  of 
Whiiefiiara.  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No.  6,  CharleB-Btrect,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-tiarden,  in  the 
said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commanications  are  tO  b© 
addieseed  to  the  £ditoi.— Saturday,  April  27/  l&M. 
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EOYAL   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—The  General  Meeting  will  be  lield  at  the  So- 
ciety's HoQse,  No.  12,  Hanover-sqnarc,  London,  on  Wednesday 
the  22d  of  May,  at  Ten  o'clock  precisely  (instead  of  12  o'clock). 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 
London,  May  3,  ISH.  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 

ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
A  Grand  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  above  Ciiarity,  will  be  held,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  Lordship's  Grounds,  adjoin- 
ing the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  on  Tuesday,  11th 
of  June  next. 

*" Further  paiticulars  will  be  duly  announced.  The  Committee 
take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  soliciting  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion open  this  occasion  of  all  persona  who  are  interested  in  the 
■welfare  of  the  Institution. 

E.  R.  Cutler,  Sec,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


THE  WEST  KENT  EXHIBITION  will  take  place 
in  the  Grounds  of  Vanbrugh  House,  Blackheath. — Tickets 
of  Admittance,  and  List  of  the  Prices,  may  be  obtained  at  Mr. 
Bearer's  Library,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich;  of  Mr.  H ally, 
Kujseryman,  Blackheath ;  and  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
Kent.     A  Military  Band  will  be  in  attendance. 

AN  HORTICULTURAL  and  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  is  about  to  be  formed,  on  a  very  considerable 
scale,  in  the  Peninsula.  Nurserymen  desirous  of  having  their 
Catalogues  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.,  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Society,  are  requested  to 
address  them,  post  paid,  to  G.  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  51,  Old 
Broad-street,  City. 


WHITE  HART  HOTEL,  Bromley,  Kent.— The 
three  splendid  FUCHSIAS  "Queen,"  "Prince  of  Wales," 
and  "Magnet,"  as  advertised  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  and 
Affriculttirnl  Gazette  of  last  month,  are  now  ready  for  sending 
out.  Also  a  specimen  of  each  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  the 
above  Hotel.— Bromley,  May  i,  i8ii. 

A  J.  STEWART  begs  leave  to  iDform  his  Patrons 
•  and  Friends  that  his  CATALOGUE  for  )8M  is  now  ready, 
abd  may  be  had  upon  application,  inclosing  4  Postage-stamps. 

A,  J.  S.  has  spared  no  expense  in  forming  first-rate  assort- 
ments of  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
and  Chrysanthemums.  He  can  guarantee  that  his  Collections  of 
the  above-mentioned  are  not  far  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  add  to  which,  nearly  every  variety  is,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, moit  fully  and  fattlifully  described.  His  Catalogues  also 
contain  choice  Selections  of  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Bourbon  and 
other  Roses,  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.;  with  the  lowest  possible  prices 
affixed  to  ttie  whole. 

A.  J.  S.  regrets  that  he  shail  not  be  able  to  execute  more  orders 
for  hlB  Seedling  Petunias,  or  Verbena  "Carnca  superba,"  than 
Le  has  already  been  favoured  with  ;  but  stilt  solicits  early  com. 
noands  for  Verbenas  "  Azurca  gmndi flora"  and  "Queen  of  the 
Whitcv"  (warranted  the  beat  of  their  colours  ever  seen  ;)  also 
for  his  Bplcndid  Seedling  Geranium  "  Beauty  of  Salthill." 

Salthill  Nursery,  May  I,  l«li. 

SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEDISH  TURNIP.?, 

/'ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Com- 
hill,  L^jDdon,  beg  to  introduce  to  their  Friends  the  follow- 
In?  New  Swedixh  Turnips,  which  for  their  general  good  (jualitics 
lUnd  unrivalled  j  growing  to  a  large  »l/.e,  beini?  small  In  the  top, 
of  a  dark  yellow  fltMi,  and  may  be  grown  an  cloac  to  each  other 
U  a  Htnnc  or  Stubble  Turnip. 

WAKNKR'S  HUHSIAN  iiWKDE       .         .     2«.  0(/.  per  lb. 

WAKNKR'S  E.MPEKOK  HWEDK     .         .     2*.  fit/,  per  lb. 
AI*o  Wahwkk'r  Purple-top  Vcllow  Hybrid,  2».  6c/.  per  lb.,  with 
alMhe  Taric!icH  of  Norfolk  and  Tankards,  of  the  most  gcotilno 
and  Mlectcd  stocks,  from  flrf,  to  I  n.  per  lb. 

CPLENDID  LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLLS 
»-'  and  St;PEBB  CrKERARIAS.—PlantFi  of  that  largo,  nplcndld 
nSl't^T"  /""  *"^  complete  round-pctallcd  ANAGALLIS 
UKKWKKn,  being  of  a  iitrong  and  vigorous  habit,  arc  well 
%a%pXM  (',r  t>^driing  out ;  i-z».  per  dozen. 

BUPERB  CLSKKAKIA  SKKD.  «avcd  from  the  mOHt  CHtccmcd 
named  kinds,  and  other  new  nnd  beautiful  HccdllngH.comprlHlng 
•Tery  shade  of  dark  and  light-blnc,  at  a*.  0*/.  per  packet.  Strong 
nowehrig  plants  of  the  above,  I2».  per  dozen.  ApidlcutlonH,  In- 
cladinr  Post-ofncc  orders,  will  he  ImmcdUtcly  executed.— Direct 
to  MicoACL  Bmmwbu,  Ben,,  CunbrldKe  Nursery. 
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NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

PETUNIA  PUNCTATA.— Although  the  orders  for 
this  excellent  Plant  have  been  most  numerous,  a  few  strong 
healthy  Plants  remain  yet  unbespoke ;  ?«.  6d.  each  plant,  postage 
free.  W.  Miller,  Ramsgate. 

EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham-Rise  (late  of  Walworth),  by 
•  Appointment  Flohist  to  her  Majijstv,  respectfully 
informs  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  superb 
Collection  of  TULIPS  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  until  the  2lst  of  May,  and  can  be  viewed  every  day 
from  9  o'chick  until  6.  Sundays  excepted.     Admission,  Is. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 
List  of  Premiums  awarded  at  the  EXHIBITION  of 
PLANTS  and  FLOWERS,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.  The  suc- 
cessful Candidates  are  requested  to  signify  to  the  Secretary, 
within  a  fortnight,  whether  they  will  receive  the  prizesin  Medals, 
Plate,  or  Money. 

For  Collections  of  AQ  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plitnts. — Amatetirs. — 
1st  prize,  M"r.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  Hayes  Place,  Bromley  j 
2d,  Mr.  G.  Clarke,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  Shirley  Park,  Croy- 
don.    Nurseriimen. — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Catleugh,  Chelsea. 

For  Collections  i'f2o  i-pecies  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 
Amateurs.— \st  prize,  Mr.  VV.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq., 
Bromley;  2.1,  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bayford- 
bury  ;  3d,  Mr.  Cockburn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Caen 
Wood.  Nurserymen. —  ist  prize,  Mr.  Pawley,  White  Hart, 
Bromley  J  2d,  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Koad  ;  3d,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Kingston 

For  Collections  of  10  species  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 
1st  prize,  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  Beckenham ;  2d, 
Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton ;  3d,  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to 
B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Tooting;  extra,  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block, 
Esq.,  Muswell  Hill. 

For  Collections  ofQ  Slave  and  Greenhouse  Climbers. — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  Frazer  Nurseryman;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Clarke. 

For  Specimen  Ornamental  Plants. —  1st  prize,  Mr.  May,  "  Erica 
aristata  major ;"  2d,  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart., 
Havant,  "  Cyptopodium  punctatunij"  3d,  Mr.  Dawson,  Nursery- 
man, Brixton  Hill,  "Erica  propendens;"  extra,  Mr.  Pamplin, 
Horn&ey  Road,  "  Erica  Sprengeliij"  extra,  Mr.  Kyle,  "Bossio3a 
linophylla." 

For  Collections  of  12  varieties  of  Cinerarias. —  Ist  prize,  Mr. 
Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  Streatham  j  2d,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres, 
gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq  ,  Brooklands. 

For  Collections  cf  Q  Scarlei  PelargoniU7ns. — 2d  prize,  Mr.  Baile, 
Florist,  Hammersmith. 

For  hesi  s/ieciinen  of  Scarlet  Pelargonium. — 3cl  prize,  Mr.  Baile. 

For  Collections  of  12  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  — Amateurs. — 
Ist  prize,  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slate  Works,  Isleworth; 
extra,  Mr.  Kyle. 

For  Collections  of  20  varieties  of  Jtoses  in  Pots. — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Dobson  J  2d,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Great  Berk- 
ham  pstead. 

For  Collections  of  1 0  varieties  of  Roses  i7i  Pols.—  ]  st  prize,  Mr. 
Slowe. 

For  Collections  of  36  Blooms  of  Ptmsics.—  i&t  prize,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Slough;  2d,  Messrs.  Goode.  Ponder's  End. 

For  Seedling  Azaleas  (Greenhouse.)  — \&t  prize,  Mr.  Pawley,  for 
"Carminata;"  2d,  Mr.  Falconer,  Cheam,  for  "  Emmeline ;"  3d, 
Mr.  Catleugh, for  "erecta;"cxtra,  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  *'gloriosa;" 
certificates  to  Mr.  Smith,  Norbiton,  for  "Rosea  superba,"  "pal- 
lida,'' and  "elegans  suiierba." 

For  Seedling  Pe/«jg^07ij«ms.— Certificates  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slate 
Works,  Isleworth,  for  ■'  Lurida,"  "Master  Peel," and"  Chastity.'* 

For  Seedling  Calceolarias. —  Ist  prize,  Mr.  Standish,  Nursery- 
man, Bagshot,  for  "Celebration;"  1st  prize,  Mr.  McOnach,  gr. 
to  E,  Vine,  Esq.,  Caveisham  Priory,  for  "La  belle  Laura,"  both 
being  equal. 

For  Collections  of  12  species  of  Papilionaceous  Plants, — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  Kyle. 

For  Collections  of  6  Plants  of  Tall-growing  Cacti.— 1st  prize, 
Mr.  Barnes. 

For  Collections  of  15  hinds  of  Cape  Heaths. — Amateurs. — isfc 
prize,  Mr.  May;  2tl,  Mr.  Brazier,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Storey,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth.    Nurserymen. —26.  prize,  Mr.  Pawley;  3d,  Mr.  Jackson. 

For  Collections  of  6  hinds  of  Cape  Heaths. — Amntcurs.^\&t 
prize,  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  Clapham  ;  2d,  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  gr. ;  3d,  Mr. 
W.Barnes;  extra  to  Mr.  Bruce.  Nurserymen. — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Leyton  ;  2d,  Mr.  Dawson. 

Fur  Collections  of  12  Plants  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas. — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  W.  Barnes;  2d,  Mr.  Smith,  Norbiton,  Kingston. 

For  Collections  of  6  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas. — Amateurs. 
—2d  prize,  Mr.  M.  Clarke.  Nurserymen.— 1st  prize,  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh ;  2d,  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea. 

For  single  specimen  Plants  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas. — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  Barnes;  2d,  Mr.  Smith  ;  3d,  Mr.  Maclaren,  gr.  to  Dr.  Lobb, 
Woodgreen. 

For  Collections  of  4  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  in  Pots. —  I6t 
prize,  Mr,  Smith  ;  2d,  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  single  specimen  Plants  of  Rhododendrons  in  Pots. — 1st 
prize,  Mr.  Smith. 

For  Collections  of  6  species  of  Epacris.— 2d  prize,  Mr,  Eraser. 

For  Collections  of  Ifi  Exotic  kiiids  of  Orchidaceous  Plants. — 
l8t  prize,  Mr.  Hunt. 

For  Collections  of  G  Exotic  hinds  of  Orchidaceous  Plants. — 
Ist  prize,  Mr.  Bruce;  2d,  F.  G,  Cox,  Esq.,  Stockwcll;  3d,  Mr. 
Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  Wimbledon. 

For  single  Specimen  Planln  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.— Ist  prize, 
Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart.,  Leigh  Park,  Havunt  j 
2d,  J.  H.  Schroder,  EKq.,  Brixton. 

For  Collrcfions  of  20  species  of  British  Ferns  in  Pots. — 
iBt  prize,  Mr.  Taylor. 

For  Sffdling  Rhododendrons. — Extra  to  Mr.  J.  Wcllfl. 

PlantH  not  for  Competition. — AmongstotherH.a  largo  Collection 
of  PluntM  Irorn  McHNrs,  IIcndcrKon,  Nurbcrymen,  Pine-Apple 
Place,  Edgcware  Rond.— A  Chincic  Elm,  and  Collection  of 
Auriculas,  grown  without  manure,  from  Mr.  Reed,  gr,  to 
K.  WIgram,  Ksq.,  WHlthamstow.- A  Collection  of  Fruit  of  the 
Orange,  Lemon,  anrl  Citron,  grown  on  fi  HoiUh-cmit  wall,  from 
W.  JackMon,  Etiq.  The  Moult,  Sulcamhc,  Devon,  and  a  Collccllon 
f»f  Hcmi-doiihle  PannlcH,  from  an  amateur,  CliCHtcrflcld,  merit  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  uIho  embrace  this  opportunity  of  thanking  McHsra. 
Powell  and  I.,cland,  and  Mr.  Rosf*,  for  the  many  excellent 
MtcroicoprH  ,  and  Mr.  Varley  for  the  Graphic  TuloHCOpc  which 
were  exhibited. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  TUV 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJKSTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIAN«!. 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT 
THE  NEWEST  AND   VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  Src,    ' 

FOR  1844. 

"VT'OUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 

A  Gardeners'  CT/omc/e  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  27tli  of  April,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  such  varieties  only  as  arc  worthy  of  cultivation 

YouKi.L  &  Co.  being  the  parties  wlio  first  sent  out  per  post 
with  salety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten* 
tion  to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  {'on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terras; — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  125.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co 
12        ditto  ditto      2\s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

50  Fme  varieties  .        .  40.';.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6o?.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  los.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser.. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  los.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fineditto,  do.  .  iss 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.]' 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  •  for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  April  "7         ' 

FLOWER.SEEDS.-30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 

Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,  and  also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Claremont  fur- 
Dished  by  Youell  and  Co. 

'Y^'OUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
—  stock  in  the  country  of  the  aijove  Splendid  Hardy  Orna 
mental  Tree,  beg -to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms:- Finerobust  4.year-old  plants,  8  to  lo  inches  hieh  10/ 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen.  ^    ' 

Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  in  Pots,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins. 
10s.  Gd.  each.  '  '* 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  2,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £1  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 


TULIPS  ;    A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OP 

'1"'H0MAS  MAY,  Florist  (established  upwards  of  30 
J-  years),  George- street,  Lower-road,  Islington,  announces 
his  intention  of  disposing  of  his  stock  at  a  low  price.  The  Col- 
lection consists  of  all  the  choicest  varieties,  including  many 
superior  Seedlings. 

SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

"WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  having  raised  a  few 
'  »  GERANIUMS,  from  seeds  procured  from  some  of  Mr. 
Lyne's  superior  sorts,  and  considering  that  many  Amateurs 
would  feel  interested,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  a  few  choice 
Seedlings,  now  oflTers  an  opportunity  to  those  inclined  to  specu- 
late, and  will  forward  a  dozen  Seedling  Geraniums,  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  to  the  Beam-bridge  terminus  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  One  Guinea. 
Strong  Plants  in  4S-sizcd  pots. 

William    E.    Rendle's    Spring    Catalogue    of   Geraniums, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  New  Plants,  &c.,  is  just  published, 
and  can  be  had  on  application. 
Union-road  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  May  1,  1944. 


NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  BRUGMANSIA,  B.  KNIGHTH 

nPHOMAS  CRIPPS,  Nurservman,  Tunbridge  Wells 
-L  reapeetfully  intimates  to  his  Friends  he  has  now  readv  for 
sending  out  Plants  of  the  above  Double  and  deliL'htfuUy  frae-rant 
dwarf.flowering  Brugsmansia,  at  216-.  each,  in  48  sized  pots  or 
small,  in  thumb  pots,  \r,s.,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 


GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS 

r  GUIS  VAN  HOUTTE  (Florist  to  His  Majesty  the 
^i  ".5Pf-^^'^'""^''  Ghent,  hcgs  to  announce  to  the  Trade 
and  the  Public  in  general,  that  his  Price-Current,  No,  JG  con- 
tammg  the  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  is  published.  The 
Iradc  who  have  not  yet  received  it  may  find  it  at  Mr.  GuonoB 
RrtAN's,  Crescent,  Minories. 

N.B.— L.  V.  II.  would  be  glad  to  purchase  some  bulbs  of 
CALocuonTus  SPLENDKN8  and  Vknustus,  and  of  Amaryllis 
HOLANoniFLORA.— Address  to  Mr.  Giiouais  Riian,  Creacent, 
Mlnorlcs,  London. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS    TO    BE     SENT  OUT  FIRST 
WEEK  IN  MAY. 

/?j.AINES'S  "PniNCKss  Ai,icii,"~Pure  white,  very 
^^  full  ecntro,  the  petals  finely  cupped  ;  was  considered  by- 
all  who  saw  it  growing  the  best  Whltn  Dahlia  ;  gained  several 
prizes;  a  good  show-flower,  4  ft.,  10s.  Gd. 

GAiNiiH'H  TwicKKNitAM  Ri VA I,,— I'-inc  ycllow,  occasionally 
tipped  with  red;  a  Hiii)erb  rountl  thick  potiil,  fine  clrcuiiir  form; 
IhchcHt  yellow  yet  offered  to  the  puhlic;  gained  several  prizes  j 
u  good  show-flower,  4  ft.,  lOs.  Gd. 

GAiNKB'a  CouNTKHH  01'  Zktlanjj.— lllusli,  tlpjicd  wIth  Iliac 
fine  round  tlilek  petals;  a  good  show-llowor,  4  ft,,  itis.M. 

(iAiNKH'B  RNTisriraiaic.— Crimson  [lurple,  a  Hiipcrh  whow- 
flower,  4  ft,,  lO/f.  Qd. 

A  List  of  Dahllan,  PclargonhimH,  PanslcH,  Calceolarias, 
FucliHluH,  VoibcnuH,  AurlcuIiiH,  ClnernrlnH,  ChryHunthemumB, 
he,  containing  many  New  SceillinKH  of  (Irat-ralo  qualities,  may 
bo  had  by  application  at  the  Nunjory,  Surrey-lane,  Battcraoa. 
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CHESHUNT  ^'UBSERIES,  HERTS.— NEW  ROSES, 

A,  PAtfL  AND  SON,  in  submitting  the  following 
•  varieties  of  NEW  ROSES  beg  to  remark  that  the  plants 
are  well  established,  and  cao  be  so  packed  as  to  travel  with 
perfect  safety  to  any  itistanco. 

Hybrid  Perpetual— La  Reiue       ....     15s.  Off. 
„  M    .  .    U»ron  Prevost       .         .         .       3     (i 

„  „   ,'■      Lady  Elphinstone         .        ,    10    6 

„  „  Madame  Dumeme         ,         .50 

„  ,,      r  Earl  Talbot    .         .         .         .26 

,,  I,  Marqiiisa  BocccUa        .        .50 

„  ,.  La  Bedoyerc         .        .        .    21     0 

Perpetual— Laurence  de  Montmorency      .        ,      7    G 

Bourbon— Virgil 5    0 

,»  Imperatrice  Josephine        .        .        .76 

„  Delille  (new) 5     0 

Moss— Rosinella 15     0 

Austrian  Persian  Yellow 5    0 

These  and  every  other  really  valuable  variety  known  are  now 
ready. 

A  Post-office  orderon  the  WalLham-cr.-.ss  Post-rffice,  or  refer- 
ence, respectfully  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
N.B.— All  packages  forwarded  to  London  free  of  carriage. 

BUSIIELL'S  Light  Seedling  DAHLIA,  **Emma."— 
Plants  in  May,  \0s.  6d.  Colour  wliite,  tipped  with  deep 
cherry;  the  petals,  form,  and  centre  good;  the  lurffest,  most 
constant,  and  free  in  flowering,  of  any  Dalilia  yet  propagated, 
and  has  obtained  several  prizes.  "  Pet  Rival,"  plants  in  May,  5s. 
Colour,  purple  maroon;  fine  cupped  peta),  and  free  bloomer; 
exhibited  in  several  wluniiig  stands  last  season.  "  Kennincton 
Rose,"  plants  in  May,  Ss  ;  most  constant  ro^e  grown.  To  be 
had  of  Messrs.  Ansi;ll,  Camdtn-town  ;  S.  Giulikg,  Stowmar- 
ket  J  F.  and  A.  Smitu,  Hackney  j  and  J.Busuell,  12,  Hall-pluce, 
Kennington-laue. 

FUCHSIA  DICKEN'S. 

J  INGRAM,  MuRSERYMAN,  Southampton,  begs  to 
•  offer  the  above-named  unique  FUCHSIA  at  7s.  6d.  each, 
with  an  allowance  to  the  Trade  if  three  or  more  are  taken. 
Its  character  is  that  of  Formosa  elcgaus,  but  far  excels  it  in 
point  of  size,  colour,  and  general  habit.  Should  it  not  turn  cut 
as  described,  no  chart,-e  shaiJ  be  made. 

J.  I.voiiAsj,  9,  Above-Bar  Street. 

MAY'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  CINERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cineraria  is  now  ready  to  be 
sent  out  by  |ost,  or  otherwi:^e,  at  5s.  6d.  each,  including  case, 
prepaid.  It  is  confidently  recommended  as  being  one  cf  ilis 
most  splendid  novelties  that  has  been  oifered  in  Cincr^irias  ;  the 
colour  being  a  beautiful  light  sky-bluej  the  flowers  l^rge  and  cf 
good  form  ;  the  plants  compact,  shrubby,  and  dwarf  in  growth — 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

W.  M.  begs  to  state  ti-at  his  descriptive  List  of  new,  superb 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  on  application  to  William  M.iy,  Hope 
Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorlisliire. 

W.  M.  also  begs  to  intimate  that  he  cannot  supply  any  more 
Eucharidium  grandifloiuui. 


E  WHITE  &  Co.  beg  now  to  ofler  Plants  of  the  fol- 
•  lowing,  viz.,  Acliinienca  longirtora,  strong  Plants  for 
specimens  on  their  own  bottoms,  at  2s.  each;  Do.  do.,  good 
flowering  Plants  at  gs.  rcr  dozen.  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
strong  specimen  roots,  3s.  Gf^.  each  ;  Do.,  smaller,  2s.  A.  pedun- 
culata,  do.,  Is.  eachj  A.  coccinea,  do.,  specimen,  Qs.  per  doz. 
A.  rosea,  do.  do.,  Qs.  per  dozen.  Anacallis  Brewbrii, 
Is.  each,  or  fls.  per  dozen.  CnRVSANTHEMunis,  40  superb  va- 
rieties, one  plant  of  eacli,  2ls.  Dahlias,  including  all  Ibe 
finest  old  varieties,  and  the  following  new  ones,  viz.,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Orange  Superb,  Lady  Antrobus,  Emm?.  Nuke, 
Madame  Chevuin,  Essex  Triumph,  Oakley's  Surprise,  Antagonist, 
Blue  Bonnet,  Queen  of  tite  Isles,  &c.  &c.,  at  very  moderate  rates, 
or  where  tlie  selection  is  left  to  us,  at  10s.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  sos. 
per  100.  which  may  include  the  last-named  five  new  kinds,  and 
will  be  made  up  with  other  really  good  sorts. 

Fuchsias— London  Rival,  Globosa  Grandifiora,  Espartero, 
Stanwelhaua,  Prince  of  Wales,  Monarch,  Bridegroom,  Integri- 
folia,  Kentish  Hero,  and  all  the  otiier  new  kinds,  at  moderate 
prices,  or  a  Collection  cf  20  superb  kinds,  including  some  of  the 
new  ones,  and  any  of  the  following,  viz.,  Venus  victrix,  Exoni- 
ensis,  Laiieii,  Greenwich  Rival,  Magnilica,  Gigantica  grandi- 
flora, St.  Clare,  Bruciana,  Eximia,  VVi;odsii,  Conspicua,  Arborea, 
Devonia,  Splendens,  Yuuellii,  Formosa  elegans,  &c.,  for  21s.,  or 
10  for  los.  6d. 

Geraniums  in  superb  collectiong,  40  good  varieties,  63s.;  20 
do.  do.,  42s. 

Petuni.-^s,  gord  sorts,  per  dozen,  4s.  The  following  new  va- 
rieties:—Punctata,  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestial,  Formosa,  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Si)!entlida,  Speciosissima,  Multiflora  punicea.  Gem, 
Superb,  2U.  the  Collection,  i.v  separately  at  moderate  rates. 

Verbenas. — Finest  old  varieties,  per  doz.,  4s.  The  following 
are  seedlinf;s,  viz.:  — Whi'c's  Wonder,  Perfectini-,  Modesty, 
Variabilis,  Cooperii,  Surprise,  Simperii,  Stewart's  Queen  of  the 
"Whites,  Azurea  grandiflora,  Caruea  superba,  Pearson's  Teu- 
croides  atrosanguinea,  do.  Princess  Alice,  Sjieciosissima,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Teueioides  coslostina,  Miller's  Blue  Queen,  Zeuxis, 
Smith's  Escelsa,  Array,  D^licala,  and  Striata— the  Collection, 
31s.  6rf. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  HLliotropes,  Calceolarias,  &c.  &c.,  for 
bedding  out;  and  every  description  of  plant  at  moderate  prices. 

Orders  from  unkuo«'n  correspondents  must  be  accompanied 
by  remittance;  and  orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be  delivered 
free.— Bone  Manure— Dust,  20s.,  Mixei',  JQs.  per  qr. ;  Guano, 
lis.  per  cwt.,  or  10/.  per  ton,  warranted  genuine.  Agents,  by 
appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Whitney's  Composition. 

Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire. 


JAMES  CUTHILL,  Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Ciim- 
berwcll,  has  a  large  collection  of  GERANIUMS,  VER- 
BENAS, HELIOTROPES,  PEfUNIAS,  and  FUCHSIAS  for 
stands  or  planting  out  at  reasonable  charges.  J.  C.  has  a  few 
packets  of  his  LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS  SEED,  with 
directions,  at  2s.  (irf.  per  pncKet.  Also,  his  Prince  of  De.vsiark 
Nosegay  Border  CARNATION,  12s.  per  dozen,  very  flue  strong 
roots.  N.B.— J.  C.  hopes,  in  the  course  of  ihesummer.  to  bloom 
two  or  three  new  Lisiauthus,  which  he  will  have  great  pleasure 
in  announcing.  . 


SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  SWEDE  TURNIP. 

WSKIRVING,  Seedsman,  Queen-square,  Liver- 
•  pool,  begs  to  acquaint  his  Agricultural  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  the  price  for  the  presciit  season  of  the  Genuine  Seed 
of  his  improved  Swede  Turnip  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  the  sort  war- 
ranted the  same  as  that  for  which  he  received  the  Premium  of 
the  Royal  AgricuUural  Society  of  England.  All  other  sorts  of 
Turnip-seeds  of  tlie  common  kinds  at  the  usual  prices;  als.T  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  large  WhiteBelgian 
and  Altringliam  Carrot. 

For  permanent  Pasture,  W.  Skirvin'C  begs  to  offer  his  Selec- 
tion of  the  most  useful  Perennial  Grass-seeds.  The  sorts  selected 
from  personal  observation  of  tlie  growth  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grasses  grown  in  his  experimental  Grounds  at  Walton. 
On  this  system  he  has  supplied  within  a  few  years,  Seeds  for 
many  thousand  acre>,  Nviiich  have  given  every  &atisfaction. 
Orders  stating  quantity  and  quality  of  land  to  be  laid  down,  will 
be  correctly  executed,  with  a  suitable  mixture. 

For  alternate  Cropping,  W.  S.  can  recommend  Seed  of  pure 
Italian  Rye-grass,  grown  and  carefully  saved  on  his  own  farm. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

HENRY  D.  CORMACK,  Seedsman,  &c.,  begs  to 
infvrm  Agriculturists  in  general  that  they  can  be  supplied 
with  every  variety  of  the  Natural  Grasses,  adapted  to  the  soil, 
properly  apportioned  and  combined,  from  bis  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Seed  Warehouse,  106,  Dcan*s-gate,  Manchester. 

WOODLANDS  NU  IISEIIY,  MAKESFIELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

XVIl^L^AM  WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  invite  the 

»  '  attention  of  their  Friends,  and  Amateurs,  to  their  Exten- 
sive Stock  of  New  Plants,  adapted  for  bedding,  CAMELLIAS, 
GREENHOUSE  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  and 
CLIMBERS,  together  with  a  Splendid  Collection  of  the  Newest 
and  Best  ROSKS  of  the  season.  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had 
GiiATis  on  application. 

W.  W.&  S.  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  at  mo- 
derate prices,  the  selection  of  varieties  being  left  entirely  to 
themselves : — 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen— Extra  fine  varieties,  6s.  and  Qs.}  Extra 
new  and  fine  do.,  12s.  j  50  fine  and  distinct  do.,  for40s. 

CiNKRAiiiAs,  per  dozen— Fine  distinct  varieties,  Cs.  and  Qs. ; 
Extra  fine  aiid  new  do.,  12s.  and  18s. 

VuRBiiNAs,  per  dozen— Goodand  distinct  varieties,  5s. ;  Extra 
fine  do.,  gs,  and  12s.  j  Extra  superb  and  new  do.,  iSs. 

Pktunias,  per  dozeo- Extra  fine  varieties,  6s.  and  Qs. 

Tlie  abL.ve  arc  now  ready  for  immeiiiate  transit,  and  may  be 
had  either  in  strong  plants,  packed  in  baskets,  or  they  will  be 
supplied  in  smaller  plants,  and  sent  by  post,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser. 

A  FEW  SELECT  PLANTS. 


per  plant — s.  d.  1 

nitifli-ii-T  1        /^   ' 


Acliimcnis  grandiflora 

,,     J  edunculatus  ,         .     1 

Azalea  elrgans  .  .  3 
„  Ignescens  .  .  2 
„    spcciosissima  .    3 

„    splendens        .        .     1 

Brachyscma  platyptera  .    5 

Eehites  atropurpureus    •  31 

Eutbalis  macrophyllus    .    1 

Gesrieria  Cooperii  .  .  2 
„    Suttunii  alba  .    5 

,,    Zebrina    .        .        .1 

Gloxinia  maxima  .  .  2 
„  Priestleyana  .  .  2 
„    rubra       .        .        .1 

Habrothamnus     fa^cicu 
latus      ... 

Hardenbcrgia      Icngira. 
cemcsa 
,,     macropliylla    . 

Hydrangea  japonica 

Laiitanacrocca         .         .     2     tj 

Leschenaultia  biloba       .     1     6 
,,     grandifiora       .         .50 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 


;  6 

I  6 

1  6 

5  0 


per  plant— s.  d. 
ManiJevillea  suaveolens.  2  6 
Manettia  bicolor  .  .20 
Mauraudya    Barclayana 

alba  ,  •  ,  .10 
Nyplicea  oblonga  .  .36 
Passiflora  fragrans  .        .26 

„    Louduniana    .        .16 

,,  princeps  .  .  .26 
Physolobium  carinatum      2    G 

„    Stillingii  .        .26 

Koellia  ciliata  ,  .  .16 
Scutteilaria  splendens    .     2    0 

,,  japonica  .  .  .36 
Silene  spcciosa  ,  .36 
Statice  puberula      .        .16 

„    sinnuata  ,        .16 

Stephanotis  floribundus  3  6 
Siphocampylos  betulEefo- 

lius  .  .  .  .16 
Tecoma  jasminoides  .  1  6 
Trimalium  odoratissimum  2  6 
Zychia  glabrata        .        .26 

„    inophylla         .        .16 

„  villosa  .  .  .16 
,  3s  6d 


each 
flowering  bulbs 
,,  „        punctatum      .        .        ,        .50 

,,  ,,  ,,        flowering  bulbs       .10    6   to  21s. 

„  ,,        rubrum 21     0 

,,  „  ,,        flowering  bulbs      .  31     6  to  42s. 

***  Plants  will  be  presented  with  each  order,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  &c. 

Agents,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S  CHE- 
MICAL TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION. 
Sold  in  Bottles — Pints,  2s.  6d.  j  Quarts,  4s.  6d.  eacti,  with  printed 
directions  fnr  use. 


XTEW    AND    CHC 

l^     PETUNIAS,  Sow 

JICE    FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 

jy  WARNER  &  WAIINEE,  SisEDs,^lEN, 

28,  Cornliill,  London, 

FUCl 

ISIAS. 

Smith's  Albinn 

Hs.Od 

Epps's  Kentish  Hero 

5s.  Od 

„        Coronet    . 

7    b 

„    DukeofWellingto 

0  5     0 

,,        Coccmca  verna 

5     0 

„      Winserii     . 

5    0 

,,        Decora 

7    6 

,,      Maiia. 

5     0 

,,        Expansa    . 

7    6 

,,      Florence 

5     0 

,,        Gigantea  . 

10    6 

,,      Kentish  Bride    . 

7    li 

„        Hector      . 

5     0 

,,      Emperor  of  China  5     0 

,,        Incarnata 

5     0 

Standisli's  Attraction    . 

7    I) 

,,        Modcsta    . 

5     0 

„         President      . 

7    c 

„        Neptune    . 

5     0 

,,         Colossus 

7    8 

„        Kcflexa      . 

5     0 

„         Antagonist   . 

5     0 

Vesia 

10     6 

,,         Conductor    . 

5     0 

Epps's  Bridegroom 

5     0 

,,         Candidate     . 

5     0 

„     Espartero    . 

7    li 

Miller's  Constellation    . 

12     6 

PETU 

NIAS. 

Miller's  Punctata  . 

7s.Sd 

Pearson's  Formosa 

Zs.M 

Pearson's  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

3    6 

,,         Celestial 

3     6 

„         Spsciosissima 

3    6 
VERB 

„         Splendida      . 
ENAS. 

3     6 

Pearson's       Teucroides 

Pearson's      Teucroides 

atro-sanguinea  . 

5s.  Oi 

Princess  Alice     . 

3S.  6d 

Pearson's      Teucroides 

Pearson's  T. Spcciosissima  3    6 

Cffilestina    . 

3    6 

„    T.BeautySupreraeS    6 

WARiSER  &  "WARNER  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they  can 
supply  all  the  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  and  Vi:kbena  now 
out,  either  in  single  plants  or  collections.  They  have  also  all 
the  new  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Gkraniu-ms,  Dahlias, 
&c.,  now  in  cultivation. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had. 

Plants  of  the  New  Black  Nemophylla,  9^.  each.  Potter's  Liquid 
Guano,  in  quart  bottles.  Is.  Qd.  each.  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
in  71b.  packets,  at  is.  each,  Whitney's  Chemical  Transparent 
Waterproof  Composition,  with  directions  for  use;  in  pints, 
2s.  6d.  each,  quarts,  As.6d.  each. 

For  their  Advertisements  of  new  and  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  see  their  lists  ia  Harrison's  "Cabinet"  for 
April,  and  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 

Pe'unia  Punctata  is  now  ready  for  sending  out,  /s.  6d.  each. 

Chappel's  New  CnEAin  Broccoli  is  now  beiiig  exhibited  by 
W\  &  W. ;  heads  weighing  gibs.  each.  Seed  to  be  had  at  6d. 
per  packet.— Agents  for  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  "Works. 

PANSY,  "  Lady  Alice  Peel." — In  every  respect 
one  of  the  best  Show-Flowers  of  the  present  year;  raised  by 
Youcll&Co.  in  lS-13.  Blooms  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chrunicle,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  under  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  Gardeners' 
CTironicle  of  April  27,  page  218. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  post-free,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  plant.  — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  2,  1S4-I. 


OLAMTS    FOR    BEDDING    OUT,    to    be    had   of 
3-    MARNOCK  &  MANLEY,  NuESKRViviEN,  Hackney,  Loudon. 


CAMELLIAS.— A  Gentleman  in  the  West  of  Englantl  ^ 
who  has  for  many  years  successfully  cultivated  the  CAMEL- 
LIA, wishes  to  dispose  of  his  Stock,  as  enumerated  below.  The 
Plants  are  handsome  wcil-grown  specimens  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  le- 
quiring  specimen  Plants.  They  may  be  had  separately  or 
together,  and  are  as  follows  :— viz. 


Imbricata,  a  magnificent 

cut  Plant,  from        .     7  to  8ft, 
Imbricata  .        .   ,3 

Eximia 

Reticulata,  very  fine 
Chandlerii 


Lady  Hume's  Blush 
White 


Gray's  Invincible 
Double  striped    . 


7  to  8ft. 
6  to  7ft. 
6  to  7it. 

4  to  5ft. 
6  to  7ft. 
6 

6 

5  to  6ft. 
5  lo  6ft. 
5  to  6ft. 


Fordii 

Insignis 

Eclipse  (Presses) 

Anemone,  flora  alba  , 

Speciosa 

Woodsil 

Aneinoneflura     . 

Florida 

Corrallina  . 

Lawsonii    . 

Colvillii 

Doncklarii 


6  to  5  ft. 

2  to  3ft. 

6 

6 

4  to  5  ft. 

4  to  5ft, 

4 

4  to  5ft. 

4  to  5ft. 


The  Heights  Stated  are  exclusive  of  the  Pots.  -:—_: 
■  Further  particulara  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Messrs. 
Vkitch  antl  Son,  Nnrser>  men,  Exeter. 


JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  1  aiid4,  Eyre-street-hill, 
•  Ht-tton  Garden,  London,  begs  leave  to  remind  the  Agricul- 
tural community  that  the  seed-time  is  rapidly  advancing,  andthe 
following  articles  will   be  in  requisition  immediately  after  the 


per  doz. 
Geraniums,  scarlet  and 

otheis,  strong  plants  6  to  9 
Fuchsias,  100  varieties  .  6  12 
Verbenas        do.  .  ■*       6 

Petunias .        .        .        .46 
Hnlva  Decumbens,  new  9 
Salvias,— io  varieties     .  4       6 
Eouvardias  do.        .  6       9 

Lantanas  do.         .  9 

Lobelias  do.        .  6 


per  doz.— s. 
Anagallis  do,        .  6 

Aistrosmerias       do.        .  9 
Heliotropium  .        .        .4 

Creicpers. 
Maurandyas,  4  varieties  6 
Cobcea  scandens  .  .  6 
Lophospermums  .  .  g 
Rhodochiton  volubile  12 
Kennedya  .  .  .9 
Soil)  a  heterophylla 


With  every  other  variety  of  Bed  and  Creeping  Plants,  at  moderate 
prices,  sent  free  within  10  miles  of  Loudon,  if  to  the  amount  of 
20s.  and  upwards,  or  packed  for  the  country.  A  descriptive. 
Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application.— Nursery,  Hackney,  May  l 


first  fall  of  ruin  :—  Per  lb.- 
Turnip,  F.arly  Stubble 

,,         Wliite  Round 

„         Red  do. 

,,        Green  do. 

,,        White  Globe 

,,        Green  do. 

„        Red  do. 

„        Purple-top  Scotch. 

„         Green  do. 

,,        Dale's  Hybrid 
Green  Barrel 


'S.d. 
0     9 


Fer  lb.— s,  d. 
Turnip,  Laing's  Improved 
Swede,  the    best 
known  .         .  0     g 

„  Skirving's  Liverpool  0  9 
„  Purple-top  Swede  .  0  8 
„  Green  do.  .  .08' 
„      Red  Tankard  .0    8 

,,  Green  do.  .  .08' 
„      New  Zealand  Golden 

Melon  Swede      .  0     9 
NewWhiteDecanter  0    9 


Paities  wishing  Io  buy  by  the  bushel  may  have  a  priced  Cata- 
logue on  application. 

Improved  Long  Red  Mangold  Wurzel    Qs.  Sd.  per  lb, 

Superior  Yellow  Globe  do.        do.        .09         „ 

Superior  Red        do.      do.        do.        .09         „ 

Fine  Selected  Altringham  Carrot         .09         „ 

Large  Green-top  White  Belgian  do.     .08         „ 

Grass-seeds  adapted  to   soih  of  every  description,  so  as  to 

insure  a    good  sward,     either    in    Lawns,   Parks,    permanent' 

Pasture,  or  alternate  course  of  Husbandry. 

J.  G.  W.  respectfully  announces  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
that  lie  can  supply  them  with  plants  of  TRINDER'S  NEW  PINE, 
he  having  purchased  the  entire  stock.  This  is  a  most  delicious 
Pine,  surpassing  all  others  in  flavour;  has  obtained  prizes  at 
Bromley  and  elsewhere.  Tliree  fruits  were  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  on  the  7th  of  last  Nov.,  for  which. 
a  letter  of  thanks  wasawarded;  Ur.  LiNDLKvafterwards  noticed 
them  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  their  respective  weights 
were  2  lbs.  12  oz.,  3  lbs.,  and  3  lbs.  4oz. ;  they  measured  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  7inches  in  length.  Fruiting  plants,  ISs.  each; 
Succession  do.,  lOs.  6d.  eaeh. 


ORANGE  AND  LhMON  TKEES,  Hs.  6d.  to  3Ps.  each. 

RHALL  begs  to  udvise  that  he  has  just  received  a 
•  fresh  consignment  of  50  TREES,  varying  from  18  inches 
to  6  feet  io  stem,  remarkably  handsome  and  very  healthy,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  63,  South  Audley  Street,  Gr(;svenor  Square, 
facing  the  Chapel. 

JOHN  RIVERS,  Sawbridgewortb,  Herts,  begs  to 
inform  Agriculturists  in  general  that  the  MANGOLD- 
WUKZEL  and  SWEDISH  TURNIP  enumerated  beneath  are 
new  and  of  his  own  growth,  and  can  ite  recommended  with  con- 
fidence. Tlic  Russian  Swede,  with  yellow  skin  and  yellow  flesh, 
was  imported  by  him  in  1836^  it  has  been  since  carefully  se- 
lected, and  is  recommended  lor  productiveness  and  superior 
hardiness,  and  for  its  not  being  so  liable  to  mildew  as  the  Liver- 
Ijool  and  other  dark  coloured  varieties. 

Long  yellow  Mangold  Wurzel,  growing  much  out 
of  the  ground,  fangless,  with  fine  top   .        .        .is.  per  lb. 

White  flcihcd,  purple-skinr.ed  Globe,  for  thin  soiL=i,    Is.  per  lb. 

Long  Purple,  superior  stock 9(?.  per  lb. 

Russian  Yellow  Swedish  Turnip        ....    2s.  per  lb. 
Carriage  ;  aid  to  London. 

Lawn  Grasses,  mixed  with  dwait  Clovers,  warranted  to  insure 
a  fine  sward  (.weight  solbs.  per  bushel),  price  14s.  per  bushel; 
Pasture  Grasses  mixed  for  any  description  of  soil,  varying  in 
price  from  8s.  to  I2s.  per  bushel;  three  bushels  per  acre  recom- 
mended upon  a  clean  tillage,  to  be  sown  at  Midsummer,  with  a 
portion  of  Lucerne,  Perennial  Clover,  and  Sainfoin,  upon  soils 
that  are  not  too  retentive  of  moisture. 

If  a  description  of  the  soil  intended  to  he  laid  down  is  given, 
J.  R.  trusts,  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  Pasture- 
Grasses,  both  separately  and  in  pasture,  upon  various  soils,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  favouring  him  with  their  commands. 

M.  JOHN    CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 

rian  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  ' 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
ioi  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  {as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr, 
Georok  Sinclair,  Author  of  the  '' Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis,")  Upwards  of25,oooacres  have  been  converted  lo  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  t'reatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the 
nafure  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Ciirrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 
N.B. — Cormack's  British  Queeu  and  Prince  .iUbert  Peas,  at 

3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Manufactory,  Gloucester-pla.,  Chelsen.nearSloane-sq. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  competition  at  the  Auction  Marf,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  TUESDAY,  May  7.  and  THURSDAY,  May  9,  1S44,  at 
12  o'clock  each  day,  a  fine  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  com- 
prising all  the  leading  varieties;  also  a  splendid  aswortraent  of 
GERAZslUMS  and  other  PLANTS  in  bloom.  The  newest 
varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  HEARTSEASE,  &c.,  and 
a  variety  of  other  PLANTS  for-  transplanting.  May  be  viewed 
the  moiniog  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and 
of  llie  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  Ol'HERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  moderate  terms,  with 
immediate  possession,  a  long-established  NURSERY,  most 
eligibly  situate  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Bridges,  and  withui 
four  miles  from  either  of  them.  The  premises  consist  of  about 
Three  Acres  of  Land  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  in 
the  centre  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  neighbourhood;  a  Cottage, 
a  Greenhouse,  a  Pit,  and  a  Seed-Shop.— For  further  particulars 
apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  S.  T.,  Mr.  CoUis,  Cold  Harbour- 
lane,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
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CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS— 
HUMPHREYS'S  INODOROUS  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND. 
Pertilisiiig  Agents  of  preat  power  are  here  combined  in  a  higlily- 
condensed  form,  so  that  a  few  grains  of  tlie  powder  dissolved  once  a 
■week,  or  once  a  fortniplit,  in  the  water  used  with  plants,  are  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  flowers.  Highly 
effective  with  Geraniums,  Cacti,  Pansiks.  Piii.ARGOvii;.MS, 
Heaths,  Vkreknas,  Carnations,  &c.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
&C. — Sold  in  Bottles,  1*.  9d.  each,  by  the  leading  Seedsmen  in  town 
and  country.  \Nniolesale  Agents:  Davv,  Macmurdo,  and  Co., 
200,  Upper  Thames- street,  London. 

ORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY     OF    LONDON. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.-The  First  Meeting 
-will  take  place  on  Satl'rday  tlie  18th  of  May;  subjects  for  Exhi- 
bitiOQ  must  be  at  tliisORiceon  Friday  the  l/th;  or  at  the  Garden 
'before  half  past  Eight  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  day  of  Exhibition, 

E.\hibitors  will  be  provided  with  a  printed  form  in  which  they 
will  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Judges,  whether  their 
plants,  &c.,  have  been  shown  previously  during  the  Season.  'I'he 
g-ates  will  be  open  at  One  p.m.  Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  at 
this  Office,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  afternoim  of 
the  days  of  Exliibition,  at  75.  6rf.  each;  but  only  to  orders  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  Ko  Tickets  will  be  issued  In  Regent  Street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.— 21,  Regent  Street. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4.  1S44. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
aii'NBAY,        May  e        .    En tnmologkal      ...        ft  r.si. 

T^ur,      May  7        •{Kiea;,"''";'       i       :       ■.        R  p."! 

Wednbsdat,  May  3        .    Society  of  Arts    •        •        •        8  pm. 

Weokbsoat,  May  1 5      .    Microscopical       ,        •       .        8  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 

WsDNESDAT,  May  35      .    Hummcrsinitli  Heartspase. 


Those  who  wish  to  know  when  noi  to  plant,  should 
visit  the  Nurseries  just  now,  and  see  the  condition  of 
THE  Spring-planted  trees.  They  will  find  them 
dead  arid  dyinglJyTHousands.  That  this  must  be  so 
is  only  what  common  sense,  and  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things,  would  indicate. 
Nevertheless  experience  tells  us  that  many  people  are 
as  deficient  in  good  sense  as  in  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, and  that  in  spite  of  both  they  will  plant  late  in 
the  spring.  The  practice  of  the  Nurserymen,  who 
must,  it  is  said,  have  much  experience,  and  whose 
interest  it  is  to  perform  this  operation  rightly,  seems  to 
sanction  the  custom.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  Nursery- 
men plant  late  in  the  spring  because  they  cannot  help 
it.  They  are  forced  to  defer  their  own  operations 
until  their  customers  discontinue  buying  ;  and  because 
their  customers  choose  to  procrastinate,  till  transplant- 
ing is  all  but  impossible,  the  Nurserymen  are  annually 
constrained  to  attempt  the  impossibility. 

This  question  has  been  formally  discussed  in  the 
"Theory  of  Horticulture,"  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
anything  more  can  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, as  many  people  will  read  a  newspaper  who 
cannot  fatigue  themselves  with  a  book,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  if  we  again  explain  the  arguments  against 
late  spring  planting. 

Some  years  since  a  planter  had  some  rather  large 
Yews  to  remove.  As  such  plants  are  hard  to  preserve, 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  insure  success  to  the 
operation,  he  consulted  a  person  who  had  had  what  is 
called  "great  experience"  in  planting,  who  advised 
him  to  remove  them  by  all  means  in  the  spring.  The 
advice  was  followed,  the  month  of  March  was  taken, 
and  five  out  of  six  of  the  trees  died.  Now,  the  reasons 
given  by  the  "  experienced  "  man  were,  first,  that  if 
such  trees  were  planted  in  the  autumn  they  would  be 
blown  about  in  winter  and  chafed  half  through  at  the 
ground-line;  secondly,  that  their  roots  would  all  be 
rotted  by  water  stagnating  about  them  in  winter  ; 
thirdly,  that  everybody  knows  spring  to  be  the  proper 
season  for  planting  Evergreens ;  and  fourthly,  that  in 
"  all  his  experience "  he  had  never  planted  Yews  in 
the  autumn  with  success.  He  forgot  that  the  wind 
blows  in  spring  as  well  as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  chafing  at  which  he  was  so  alarmed  might  be 
prevented  by  a  dozen  simple  contrivances,  that  water 
stagnating  about  roots  is  more  mischievous  in  spring 
than  at  any  other  time;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  reason  why  he  never  planted  Yews  successfully 
in  the  autumn,  was  that  he  never  tried ;  which  was  the 
more  likely,  since  he  was  one  of  a  chattering  over- 
bearing race  which  habitually  confounds  assertions 
with  fads,  thinking  one  perhaps  to  be  aa  good  as  the 
other. 

If  we  search  for  solid  reasons  why  spring  planting 
*llould  be  adopted,  we  fail  to  discover  the  least  resem- 
blance to  ihem  ;  or,  if  resemblances  to  reason  do 
appear,  they  vanish  the  moment  they  are  examined. 
fhc  great  argument  iji  its  favour  is  its  occasional 
tucccss ;  but  tliia  is  of  all  reasons  the  most  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  men  in  this  country  who  drink 
enormous  quantities  of  wine,  antl  live  to  a  great  age, 
without  gout,  indigestion,  or  even  a  headach  ;  hut 
we  should  har.llv  take  «uch  casea  as  favourable  to  dccj. 
I^'JJ'."""'  I"  "le  same  way  trees  have  been  planted 
at  Midsummer,  in  June,  in  August,  and  they  have 
•omciimci.  lived  ;  but  who  woulrl  .Iream  of  selecting 
.June.  Midsummer,  or  August,  for  the  operatioji? 

J  he  cause  of  death    when  trees   arc   removeil   is 
almost  entirely  that  they  lose  the  fluid  contained  within 


them  faster  than  it  can  be  renewed  ;  the  end  being 
the  drying  up  of  their  vessels,  which  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  loss  of  vital  force.  If  we  inquire 
whether  the  circumstances  to  which  spring-planted 
trees  are  exposed  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
this  fatal  loss  of  fluid,  we  find  them  to  be  the  former 
in  an  enormous  degree.  The  air  is  peculiarly  dry  in 
the  spring,  and  frequently  in  rapid  motion  at  the 
same  time;  all  objects  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  air 
must  part  with  their  moisture  rapidly  ;  and  conse- 
quently, such  a  state  of  things  is  most^unfavourable  to 
plants  which  require  to  retain  their  moisture.  At 
first  their  young  bark  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  moisture  (lies  off;  but  as  soon  as  young  leaves 
appear,  should  the  trees  live  long  enough,  and  the 
perspiring  surface  is  thus  extended,  this  loss  goes  on 
with  far  greater  rapidity,  and  life  is  soon  extinguished. 
Eveigreens,  which  have  always  a  very  large  perspiring 
surface,  are  on  that  account  exposed  to  much  more 
danger,  and  consequently  the  losses  among  them  are 
much  greater.  That  the  excessive  loss  of  fluid  from  the 
interior  is  the  true  cause  of  death  in  newly-planted 
trees  was  proved,  by  we  think,  Mr.  Knight,  who  sur- 
rounded their  stems  with  damp  moss  and  thus  pre- 
served them. 

Established  trees  suffer  nothing  from  the  dry  air  of 
spring,  because  their  roots  areunmutilated,  and  restore 
the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  flies  off  from  the  surface. 
But  newly-planted  trees,  whose  roots  are  necessarily 
much  mutilated,  suffer,  because  they  cannot  obtain 
fluid  from  the  soil  until  the  roots  are  renewed,  and 
before  that  can  happen  they  are  dead ;  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  stem  actually  diminishes  the  capability  of 
the  plant  to  renew  its  roots. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  a  tree  is  just  budding  when 
planted  it  is  in  the  most  favourable  state,  because  it 
will  immediately  make  fresh  roots,  the  act  of  vege- 
tation upwards  being  simultaneous  with  growth  in  a 
downward  direction  ;  and  that  is  true.  There  is  here, 
however,  a  fallacy  :  it  is  assumed  that  the  upward  and 
downward  vegetation  will  go  on  when  a  plant  is 
transplanted  as  well  as  if  it  is  left  in  its  former  place ; 
that,  however,  depends  upon  the  external  conditions 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  If  the  surrounding  air  is 
damp,  and  remains  so,  evaporation  being  thus  pre- 
vented for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  roots  will  be  quickly 
formed,  and  the  plant  will  go  on  growing ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  air  is  dry,  and  exhausts  the  branches 
of  their  moisture,  new  roots  cannet  be  formed,  and 
the  plant  will  die.  Life,  in  such  a  case,  is  staked 
upon  the  chance  of  the  atmosphere  being  in  a  very 
favourable  state;  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
against  its  being  so. 

These  considerations  abundantly  prove  the  spring 
to  be  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  a  planter.  We  shall 
hereafter  consider  what  the  best  season  is. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  CAMELLIA. 
The  climate  of  tlie  west  of  Normandy  being  generally  as 
seveie  in  winter  as  that  of  considerable  portions  of  England 
and  Ireland,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  plants  wliich 
are  found  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the  former  country 
will  succeed  in  the  other  two.  M.  B^tai!le,.the  curator  of 
the  Botanic  garden  at  Avranches,  in  the  department  of  La 
Manche,  has  about  a  dozen  fine  Camellias  in  bis  private 
garden,  where  they  have  been  seven  or  eight  years,  with- 
out suffering  injury  from  the  influence  of  winter  ;  tliey 
have  had  no  protection  from  the  weather,  except  a  little 
matting  around  them  in  hard  frost.  Tiie  seeds  were 
sown  by  M.  Cataille  in  the  open  ground,  in  August,  1836  ; 
these  were  examined  in  the  following  spring  and  found  to 
be  enlarged  ;  the  radicles  had  burst  from  the  envelopes, 
and  weie  directed  inwardly  to  extract  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  the  farther  development  of  the  young  plants, 
which  then  exhibited  the  primitive  leaves.  During  the 
summer  they  attained  some  vigour  ;  and  straw  was  occa- 
sionally laid  over  them  during  the  ensuing  winter,  which 
so  completely  secured  them  from  the  effects  of  frost,  that 
they  were  in  full  possession  of  their  vegetating  powers  in 
the  spring  following.  One  of  them  flowered  in  1311,  for 
the  first  time,  and  last  year  five  flowered  ;  and  the  same 
plants  are  now  about  to  produce  their  showy  blossoms. 
I  have  seen  Camellias  in  the  open  ground  in  England  and 
Ireland  ;  last  year  the  Earl  of  .Shannon  had  several  at 
Castle  Martyr,  but  those  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
hot-houses,  and  the  plants  were  transferred  from  the 
greenhouse  to  the  gai'den,  and  therefore  have  a  very  un- 
cerl-ain  existence  there.  Common  sense  would  lead  one 
to  form  this  conclusion  ;  but  besides,  actual  experiment 
tends  to  prove  that  seeds  unnaturally  forced  into  germi- 
nation, and  kept  in  their  subsetjuent  early  stages  in 
warm  habitations,  will  ever  afterwards  preserve  a  constitu- 
tional delicacy  that  cannot  resist  severe  pressure,  'j'ho  prc- 
deci;;iKor  of  M.  Bataillc,  supposing  that  he  might  render  the 
Camellia  an  acclimated  shrub  in  Noi'mandy,  removed 
from  the  greenhouse  a  single  (lowering  plant  of  that  kind 
to  the  garden,  where  it  matuicd  its  seeds,  from  which 
many  plants  were  obtained  that  yielded  (by  grafting) 
double  (lovv(;rH  ;  but  aa  he  committed  the  error  of  sowing 
the  seeds  in  a  hol,-ljed — which  seeda,  1ki  it  remembered, 
were  the  produce  of  u  plant  wliieh  bad  been  reared  in  an 
unnatuial  state,  for  huch  the  greenhouse  surely  is — all  the 
plants  raised  by  him,  excepting  one,  which  has  a  very  con- 
Hurnptive  appearance,  have  died,  Tiie  Camellia,  or  Hoso 
of  Japan,  in  its  native  clime,  utlaina  the  height  of  12  or 


15  feet,  and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  can  be  al- 
together acclimated  in  our  ungenial  country,  where  the 
element  of  heat,  comparatively,  is  so  deficient,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  tliat,  with  such  nurture  as  M,  Bataille  has 
bestowed  on  it,  this  very  ornamental  plant  may  be  ren- 
dered, in  the  course  of  some  years,  sufliciently  hardy  to 
occupy  a  permanent  position  in  the  British  shrubbery.— 
MarLia  Doyle, 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
The  Earth-worm  Fly  (Sarcofhaga  carnaria.) — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Earth-worms  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  loosening  the  soil,  and  enabling  the  rain  to  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of  plants  more  freely  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  manure  the  land,  and  very  probably  render  it  more 
productive,  by  the  change  which  it  undergoes  in  digestion  ; 
for  the  innumerable  casts  one  sees  piled  up  on  the  surface 
have  all  passed  through  their  bodies.  Worms  are,  how- 
ever, such  enemies  to  neatness  on  gravel  walks  and  lawns, 
they  do  so  much  mischief  by  dra7<ing  young  plants  into 
their  barrows,  and  render  those  in  pots  so  unhealthy,  that 
the  gardener  naturally  enough  considers  them  a  very  great 
nuisance  ;  he  has,  however,  a  friend  amonost  the  Diptera, 
which  may  assist  extensively  in  their  diminution.  And  this 
is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  services  rendered  by  that  order 
of  insects  ;  for  troublesome  and  even  offensive  as  flies  are, 
often  coroj)elling  us  to  protect  our  food  from  their  inroads, 
and  others  destroying  the  productions  of  our  kitchen- 
gardens,  yet  the  Muscidce,  in  their  larva  state,  are  amongst 
the  most  numerous  and  efficient  of  Nature's  scavengers, 
sweeping  away  the  putrescent  matter  which  is  hourly 
tainting  the  air  we  breathe :  and  there  are  many  others 
that  are  eminently  useful  in  keeping  under  the  vegetable 
feeders  in  this  extensive  race  of  minor  animals.  Amongst 
those  which  may  be  termed  animal-feeders  is  the  larvae  of 
the  fly  above  alluded  to,  which  is  a  natural  parasite  of  the 
common  Earth-worm,  Lumbricus  terrestris.  The  parent 
flies  are  abundant  in  gardens  and  fields,  on  heaths  and 
probably  in  every  place  inhabited  by  worms ;  in  fine 
weather  one  sees  them  flying  in  pairs,  generally  along 
pathways,  and  alighting  at  short  distances  when  disturbed ; 
they  likewise  resort  to  many  umbelliferous  (lowers,  from 
which  they  imbibe  honey  with  their  large  fleshy  lips. 
They  are  numbered  amongt  the  flies  whose  larvse  feed 
upon  meat,  but  there  is  a  part  of  their  economy  which  was 
unknown  to  me  until  a  very  ingenious  observer  of  the 
habits  of  insects*  communicated  an  interesting  factwhich 
came  under  his  own  observation.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  he  found  in  a  garden-path  a  common 
Earth-worm,  motionless,  with  several  small  white  maggots 
crawling  over  its  body;  on  taking  it  up  the  worm  began 
to  writhe  about,  when  the  little  maggots  made  their  way 
to  a  hole  in  the  thickened  band  encircling  the  body,  which 
they  immediately  entered,  their  tails  only  being  exposed, 
which  Mr.  Bolt  believed  was  for  respiration.  The  Earth- 
worm lived  about  four  days,  when  the  maggots  had  mate- 
rially increased  in  size  ;  another  live  worm  was  then  given 
to  them,  but  it  did  not  live  long;  the  maggots,  however, 
only  six  in  number,  nearly  devoured  the  first  before  they 
began  the  second;  by  the  25th  it  seems  they  had  arrived 
at  their  full  size,  for  three  made  their  escape,  but  the 
others  were  put  into  a  small  box  with  some  damp  mould, 
where  in  a  few  days  they  became  pupce  ;  these  were  trans- 
mitted to  me,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  June 
I  bred  three  female  flies  from  them.  The  maggots,  De 
Geer  says,  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  the  common  flesh- 
fly,  or  blue-bottle,  and  the  pups  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of  a 
chesnut  brown  ;  ringed,  with  two  minute  points  at  the 
head,  and  an  aperture  at  the  tail  surrounded  by  small 
tubercles. 


The  Muscoe  of  Linnaeus,  which  contained  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Diptera,  have  been  divided  by  recent 
writers  into  many  genera,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  arrange- 
ment in  Curtis's  "  Guide. "f  One  of  these  new  groups 
has  received  from  Meigen  the  appellation  of  Sarcophaga, 
in  allusion  to  the  larvie  living  upon  flesh  ;  and  to  this 
genus  belongs  the  Earth-worm  fly,  which  was  described 
in  the  "  Fauna  Sueeica,"  and  is  now  called  Sarcophaga 
carnaria.  The  male  is  black  and  shining,  with  a  slight 
blue  tinge ;  it  is  also  pubescent,  with  numerous  long 
bristles  scattered  over  its  whole  body  ;  the  antennie  arc 
drooping,  with  a  feathery  bristle  ;  the  lip  is  long,  the  palpi 
distinct  and  clavate  j  the  head  is  produced  in  front,  having 
a  silky  lustre  of  an  ochreous  tint  and  a  broad  stripe  of 
black  down  the  crown,  near  the  base  of  which  are  placed 
three  minute  ocelli ;  the  eyes  are  not  contiguous  ;  they  are 
large,  oval,  and  rusty  brown  J  the  sciitel  is  large  and 
semi-orbicular;  the  abdomen  is  oval,  the  apex  a  little 
incurved,  curiously  formed,  and  very  bristly;  the  back  is 
beautifully  tessellated  with  silliy  gray  and  chalyheous 
black  ;  the  wings  are  longer  than  the  body,  dirty  white, 
the  uervui-cs  brown,  the  two  large  posterior  cells  closed  at 
the  extremity  by  oblique  sinuous  ncrvurc'S  ;  poiacra  con- 
cealed beneath  largo  pocket-shaped  whitish  Bquumulie,  oa 
each  side  of  the  scutellum  ;  lega  stout,  very  hairy,  ana 
bristly— anterior  pair  the  shortest;  binder  tibim  clothed 


«  Mr,  Jnliii  Uolt,  of  Lymlliurat,  Hunts, 
t  See  Genera  laOl)  to  I21I1,  &c. 
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internally,  except  at  the  base,  with  very  fine  and  longish 
hairs;  tarsi  five-jointed;  claws  slender,  curved,  and 
pointed,  excepting  the  anterior,  which  are  cut  off  abruptly. 
and  look  as  if  broken  ;  the  pulvilli  are  very  large  and 
bilobed  (figs.  1,  2,  the  natural  dimensions).  The  female 
is  rather  smaller,  the  lip  and  palpi  are  shorter,  the  eyes 
are  farther  apart,  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  is  less  bristly, 
and  not  incurved,  the  hinder  tibia  are  not  internally 
hairy,  and  the  claws  are  alike,  being  all  pointed,  and  the 
pulvilli  are  much  smaller. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  economy  of  this  fly  wni 
partly  known  to  Scaliger,  and  has  often  been  investigated 
on  account  of  the  viviparous  properties  of  the  females; 
and,  according  to  Reaumur,  an  individual  of  that  sex  has 
been  ascertained  to  contain  20,000  of  these  little  maggots. 
I  see  by  my  journal  that  the  flies  were  very  abundant  on 
the  flowers  of  the  Sea-holly,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  they  are  met  with  tilt  the  end  of 
that  month,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  June  and  July. 
•^liuricola. 

PLAN  OF  AN  ORANGE-HOUSE. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  a  stove  at  Lee  Hall,  the 
seat  of  W.  Dakill,  Esq.  There  are  many  persons, 
amateurs  especially,  who  cannot  devote  a  separate  house 
to  the  culture  of  the  Orange  tribe,-'that  would  be  glad  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  some  plan  by  which  they  might 
be  enabled  to  grow  a  few  Oranges  without  their  mate- 
rially interfering  with  otlier  things.  Mr.  Dakili  has 
adopted  an  excellent  plan,  by  which  he  can  grow  Oranges, 
Pines,  and  Vines  all  in  one  house ;  and  in  this  he  succeeds 
extremely    well.     In    the   centre  of  the  house  stands  a 


common  Pine  pit  (a)  eight  feet  in  breadth.^'At  th^back 
of  the  pit  a  narrow  border  (6)  is  made  by  running  a 
partition,  a  brick  in  thickness,  along  the  whole  length,  of 
the  pit,  and  of  the  same  height  ns  the  back  retaining  wall. 
The  border  is  12  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  depth 
(sis  feet)  as  the  Pine-pit,  with  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
bottom ;  c  is  the  front  path,  d  the  back  path,  e  the  flue ; 
y  is  a  light  wire  trellis,  supported  by  iron  rods  ;  it  is 
arched  over  the  back  path,^  and  the  Oranges,  Sec.  are 
trained  over  it.  There  is  a  trifling  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  mode  of  having  tlie  Oranges  planted  at  the  back 
of  the  bark-bed,  for  the  back  rows  of  Pines  cannot  be  so 
readily  examined  ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  in  a  great 
measure  obviated  by  leaving  openings  here  and  there  in 
the  trellis,  so  that  the  Pines  may  be  better  looked  over. 
_^  The  trellis  offers  no  impediment  in  letting  down  the 
^  sashes  for  air,  nor  does  it  materially  interfere  with  the 
Vines  which  are  trained  up  the  rafters.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  to  have  the  Oranges,  Pines,  and  Vines 
each  in  a  separate  house  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
grown  together  in  one  house  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
Oranges  in  Mr.  Dakill's  pit  are  subjected,  winter  and 
summer,  to  a  little  bottom-heat  from  the  tan  ;  and  it 
appears  to  agree  with  them.  With  the  above  exception, 
the  manageaientis  much  the  same  as  at  Hurst  House. 

The  back  wallrof  one  of  Mr.  Dakill's  houses  is  covered 
with  Psidium  Cattleyanum,  which,  though  much  shaded, 
bears  tolerably  good  fruit.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
some  of  the  Citrus  tribe  would  suit  this  place  better  than 
any  of  the  Guavas.  The  Oranges,  0i.,  being  trained,  the 
path  must  necessarily  intercept  a  large  portion  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  plants  against  the  back  wall,  and, 
consequently,  the  fruit  would  not  be  so  good  ;  but  if 
these  latter  plants  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
covering  the  wall  with  fine  green  foliage,  they  would  be 
well  worth  their  room  ;  possibly  they  might  produce  such 
fruit  as  can  be  used  in  an  unripe  state.  In  a  wild  state 
the  Orange  tribe  are  frequently  found  growing  as  under- 
wood in  large  shady  forests, which  is  a  proof  that  if  not  their 
proper  habitat,  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  such 
situations. 

I  am  afraid  any  attempt  to  grow  fine  Oranges  in  pots 
or  tubs  will  never  be  attended  with  success.  However 
large  the  pots  or  tubs  may  be,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  keep 
the  plants  in  health  for  any  length  of  time.  The  only 
argument  in  favour  of  growing  Oranges  in  tubs,  is  their 
portability,  so  that  they  can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
garden  to  decorate  terraces,  &c.  The  uniform  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  uniform  temperature  to  which  the  roots 
are  subjected  when  in  pits,  doubtless  tend  greatly  towards 
keeping  the  plants  in  uninterrupted  health.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  varieties  which  may  be  grown  in 
pots ;  the  Myrtle-leaved  (two  varieties),  the  Mandarin, 
and  indeed  any  of  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  ;  but  even 
these  are  grown  much  better  in  pits.  Mr.  Durden  has 
found  that  the  fruit  of  the  Myrtle-leaved  varieties  makes 
a  better  marmalade  than  any  other  kind. — J.  W.  Jones, 
Knowsley, 
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Hemlock  Spruce. — On  steep  declivities  and  in  ravines 
crowded  with  various  timber-trees,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  is 
seen  in  the  U.  States  towering  up  from  60  to  100  feet,  as 
straight  and  symmetrical  in  form  as  is  the  finest  specimens 
of  common  Spruce  or  Silver  Fir  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
parently growing  equiilly  as  fast  as  they.  In  the  same 
localities,  where  it  grows  so  fine,  but  in  open  exposed 
situations  outside  the  woods,  it  constantly  assumes  the 
bushy  habit,  seldom  rising  higher  than  six  or  eight  feet, 
and  having  a  stunted  sickly  appearance.  I  never  found  a 
single  plant  looking  healthy,  or  having  a  straight  trunk  in 
open  places,  but  always  being  low  spreading  bushes,  with 
every  appearance  of  old  age,  many  of  them  with  their 
branches  loaded  with  cones,  and  nearly  touching  the  ground. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  without  good  shelter  and 
partial  shade,  this  noble  tree  never  grows  to  any  I  hi  ng  more 
than  a  mere  bush,  or  at  best  a  dwarf  stunted  tree.  This, 
in  some  measure,  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  fine  specimens 
being  seen  in  this  country.  Although  quite  as  hardy  as 
any  of  its  tribe,  even  when  planted  in  an  open  situation 
with  the  best  of  soil,  it  will  never  rise  to  a  tree.  I  have 
frequently  seen  single  specimens  planted  on  lawns,  where 
they  dwindle  on  for  years  in  a  stunted  and  unsightly  state. 
In  some  situations,  from  being  accidentally  planted  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  we  see  a  thriving  tree,  when  it  is  much 
admired  for  its  graceful  habit.  Any  kind  of  soil  that  suits 
the  Larch  will  answer  for  this,  and  in  old  pleasure-grounds 
there  are  always  to  be  found  situations  suitable  to  it.  In 
young  plantations,  or  in  making  new  ones,  if  it  is  planted 
amongst  Larch  and  other  fast-growing  trees,  it  will  grow 
nearly  as  fast  as  they,  gradually  thinning  to  give  it  room. 

Comus  Florida, — Of  all  our  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
few  are  more  beautiful  than  this.  Having  small  foliage 
and  large  flowers,  resembling  in  shape  the  bloom  of  a  large 
single  white  Clematis,  and  the  involucres  being  of  the  purest 
white,  it  has  a  strikingresemblance  to  Magnolia  conspicua 
in  miniature.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  flowered  in 
England,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  it  should 
not,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  it 
requires  a  peculiar  situation.  I  have  always  found  it  grow- 
ing on  the  skirts  of  woods  in  the  most  sheltered  and  sunny 
places,  frequently  with  the  head  projecting  from  other  trees, 
and  having  the  stem  hid  by  their  branches.  I  never  saw 
it  growing  out  singly  in  exposed  places.  It  appears  to  be 
of  very  slow  growth,  reaching  the  height  of  from  15  to  20 
feet.  The  young  shoots  are  as  flexible  and  small  as  those 
of  the  common  Birch,  and,  consequently,  ought  to  ripen 
well  in  our  climate.  As  flowering  plants  could  be  easily 
had  from  almost  any  part  of  the  Northern  States,  (on  the 
banks  of  the  Sk^jlkill,  near  Philadelphia,  it  is  plentiful,) 
would  it  not  be  worth  the  trouble,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  import  a  few  large  flowering  plants,  which  would  soon 
prove  whether  it  would  thrive  and  flower  in  this  country  .' 

Cercis  Canadensis. — Having  seen  this  beautiful  tree 
thrive  and  flower  well,  in  the  south  of  England,  I  am 
surprised  it  is  not  planted  more  generally  than  it  is,  as  a 
more  beautiful  tree,  both  in  flower  and  foliage,  we  do  not 
possess  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  clumps  in  park  scenery, 
and  when  loaded  with  dark-purple  pea  flower.>^,  it  would 
form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  white  Hawthorn,  In  its 
native  localities  it  grows  in  thinly-scattered  masses  in  open 
situations,  and  has  a  beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower. 

Acer  Tubrum,  or  Scarlet  Maple. — This  tree,  with  num- 
berless small  scarlet  flowers,  has  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
In  the  month  of  April  it  is  in  flower,  when  not  a  leaf  of 
any  other  tree  is  expanded,  rendering  its  minute  flowers 
much  more  conspicuous  at  that  time  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  It  seems  to  delight  in  swampy  ground, 
exactly  that  in  which  our  common  Alder  thrives,  and  if  it 
was  planted  in  such  situations  in  this  country,  it  would 
have  a  fine  effect  in  spring,  where  few  ornamental  trees 
will  grow. 

Arbor  VitcB,  or  Thuja  Occidentalls.— On.  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  about  a  hundred  miles  above  New 
York,  are  fine  masses  of  this  tree,  each  mass  occupying 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  The  trees  were  growing  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bare  rock,  where  there  was  not  soil  on 
the  surface  sufficient  for  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow.  So 
situated  they  are  very  luxuriant,  being  from  15  to  30  feet 
high,  and  feathered  with  branches  down  to  their  roots, 
which  being  wiry  and  matted,  take  firm  hold  in  the  rocks, 
and  enable  them  to  resist  the  fiercest  storms.  The 
dense  folinge  and  branches  prevent  the  sun  from  penetrat- 
ing to  their  roots  in  summer,  and  preserves  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture  for  their  growth,  even  during  the 
dryest  and  hottest  seasons.  Masses  of  Arbor  Vitas  grow- 
ing amid  rocks  and  woody  scenery,  with  here  and  there  a 
neat  white-walled  cottage  showing  itself  amongst  them, 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  very  ornamental  section 
of  ConiferBe_(namely  the  Thuja,  Cupressus,  Juniperus,  &c.) 
and  Taxus,  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  on  a 
large  scale  in  ornamental  gardening.  The  various  species 
having  such  distinct  forms  and  habits,  might  easily  be 
so  arranged  and  grouped  in  distinct  masses  on  rockwork,  as 
to  have  an  admirable  effect  as  a  whole.  Old  exhausted 
stone  quarries  might  he  turned  to  account  by  planting 
them  with  this  tribe,  as  they  grow  with  little  soil.  Mounds 
of  stone,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  might  be  raised  and 
planted  with  them,  either  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  out 
unsightly  objects,  or  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
landscape.  Near  the  edge  of  ornamental  pieces  of  water, 
moundsof  the  prostrate,  and  clumps  of  the  upright  spe- 
cies, would  look  well ;  in  short,  this  group  might  be 
planted  in  different  ways,  and  with  good  effect,  both  in 
public  and  private  gardens. — R.  Reid,  Noble  Thorp. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Asparagus. — It  appears  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
new  plantations  of  Asparagus,  to  have  a  reasonable  chance 


of  success,  must  he  made  early  in  the  spring — not  later 
than  the  end  of  March.  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
nothing  is  lost,  if  there  is  not  a  positive  advantage  gained, 
by  deferring  it  to  a  much  later  period.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  having  occasion  to  make  a  new  plantation  of 
Asparagus,  the  ground  was  prepared  by  trenching  it  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  raising  the  whole  surface  oue  foot, 
with  turfy  loam,  burnt  clay,  farm-yard  manure,  and  the 
refuse  of  charcoal-pits.  The  beds  were  then  tormed  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  with  the  same  space  between  them, 
allowing  for  two  rows  of  plants  on  each  bed.  The  plants 
were  got  up  and  planted  with  the  greatest  care  about  the 
middle  of  March  ;  but,  as  1  have  frequently  seen  in  other 
gardens,  a  great  many  of  the  roots  perished.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  I  dislike  more  to  see  than  gaps  in  a  bed  of 
vegetables  of  any  kind  ;  and  in  the  case  of  so  valuable  a 
vegetable  as  Asparagus,  it  is  not  only  an  eye-sore,  but  also 
a  serious  loss.  It  was,  however,  June  before  I  could  take 
any  decided  step  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  then  procured 
several  thousands  of  twr-year-old  plants,  took  up  those 
that  had  not  died,  and,  beginning  entirely  anew,  had  the 
ground  dug  over  again,  and  re-planted  with  the  fresh 
plants  ;  and  although  they  had  tops  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  scarcely  one  failed.  Many  of  the  tops,  indeed, 
withered  and  turned  brown,  but  were  in  all  cases  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fresh  growth.  The  plants  were  taken  up  care- 
fully, the  roots  were  immediately  covered  with  moss,  and 
were  kept  moist  until  the  moment  before  planting.  In  the 
course  of  the  season  the  beds  received  several  copious 
waterings  with  salt  water.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  before 
tlie  shoots  made  their  appearance,  the  beds  were  sprinkled 
with  salt  sufficiently  thick  to  make  them  appear  white, 
and  the  waterings  with  salt  water  were  repeated  several 
times  througii  the  summer  season,  and  by  September  the 
shoots  were  five  feet  high.  Since  the  I5th  of  this  month 
(April,  1844)  we  have  gathered  daily  a  good  supply  of  fine 
Asparagus  from  these  beds.  I  should  mention,  that  when 
the  beds  were  planted  the  second  time,  the  plants  which 
were  taken  out  (the  remnant  of  the  first  planting)  were 
put  into  two  beds  by  themselves,  where  they  grew  very 
well,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  others.  It  may  appear  that 
Asparagus  planted  in  March,  and  having  the  whole  season 
to  grow  in,  must  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  well  than 
that  which  is  transplanted  in  the  middle  of  its  growth  j 
but  I  conceive  that  whatever  advantages  may  arise  from 
early  planting,  are  counterbalanced  by  the  ground  being 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  being  so  tender 
that  many  of  them  perish  before  the  vegetative  principle 
is  excited  ;  while  at  a  latter  period  the  case  is  different,  as 
the  juices  of  the  plant  are  in  motion  at  the  time,  and  the 
soil  being  in  a  warm  and  genial  state,  is  prepared  to  en- 
courage immediate  growth.  I  planted  six  more  beds  last 
year,  aUo  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which,  under  the 
same  treatment  as  the  others,  seem  likely  to  do  as  well.— 
G.  Fleming,  Trent/iam  Gardens. 

Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture. — To  the  very  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject,  lately  given  in  the  **  Chronicle," 
permit  me  to  add  the  following  remarks  : — 1st.  That  the 
*'  Salvadora  Persica"  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Burnes  in  his 
"Travels  in  Bokhara,"  vol.  iii.  p.  122:  he  adds  that  he 
thinks  it  is  mentioned  by  Arrian.  Having  looked  into  Ar- 
rian  for  the  passage  to  which  Sir  A.  B.  alludes,  I  can  find 
only  one  that  is  applicable  to  the  subject.  In  Lib.  vi.  cap. 
22,  Exp.  Alexandri,  he  is  describing  the  country  of  the 
Gadrosi,  a  country  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  after  men- 
tioning the  Myrrh  and  Nard  trees  growing  there,  he  also 
mentions  another  tree,  to  which  no  name  is  affixed,  which 
has  a  leaf  like  a  Bay  (Sa^'rp),  a  blossom  like  the  white 
Violet  but  sweeter,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30 
cubiis,  is  covered  with  strong  thorns,  and  grows  in  places 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  account  of  this  tree  is  unusually 
long,  and  full,  for  a  writer  who  does  not  abound  in  long 
or  florid  descriptions  ;  and  I  presume  that  it  is  the  pas- 
sage which  attracted  Sir  A.  Barnes's  attention.  2nd,  I 
would  observe  that  the  language  of  Scripture,  when  em- 
ployed on  subjects  like  the  present,  is  not  to  he  inter- 
preted with  scientific  accuiacy  ;  for  it  is  written  for  the 
use,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  unlearned  people; 
and  further,  its  manner  of  expression  is  oriental  through- 
out. Now,  keeping  these  cautions  in  mind,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  **  Mustard-tree  " 
to  be  a  large  tree,  or  even  a  tree  of  second  size;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  three  Evangelists  who  mention  it  is  nearly 
identical : — ''It  is  the  largest  of  all  garden-herbs,  and  be- 
comes a  tree."- — Matthew,  c.  xiii.  v.  31.  "  It  is  the 
largest  of  all  garden-herbs,  and  forms  great  branches." — 
Mark,  c.  iv,  v.  32.  "  It  increased,  and  grew  up  to  be  a 
tree," — Luke,  c.  xiii.  v.  19.  On  which  passages  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made.  That  the  plant  "S.lvam 
is  described  as  a  Ka.xa.vos,  or  "  Olus,"  which  is  a  "garden- 
herb  ;"  that  our  translators  of  St.  Luke  have  interpolated 
the  passage  by  adding,  and  "waxed  a  great  tree;"  and 
lastly,  that  the  expression  of  the  '*  fowls  of  the  air 
lodged  in  the  branches  thereof,"  also  tends  erroneously 
to  add  to  the  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tree  ; 
as  to  our  minds  it  conveys  the  idea  of  large  birds,  as 
eagles,  vultures,  storks,  &.C.,  whereas  it  literally  means 
only  birds,  and,  as  this  tree  is  described  as  planted  in  a 
garden  (/CTjTros),  such  small  birds  as  would  frequent  the 
vicinity  of  man  and  his  dwelling;  but  the  "fowls  of 
heaven,'*  for  such  are  the  words,  is  the  poetical  language 
of  the  East.  I  would  also  observe,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  "Mustard-seed"  was  the 
smallest  of  all  seeds  of  any  plant,  flower,  or  minute  weed, 
for  such  is  not  the  case ;  but  of  any  plant  that  would 
grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree;  and  those  who  heard  this 
parable  would  thus  far  admit  its  truth,  when  they  recol- 
lected that  the  other  trees  of  Judea,  or  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  such  as  the  Cedar,  the  Palm,  the  Olive,  the 
Oak,  grow  from  seeds  or  fruits  larger  in  comparison  with 
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this.  I  have  also  one  more  observaiioa  to  make,  which 
may  not  be  deemed  unimportant  to  the  eubject  ;  iba'  the 
word  ScvSpov  used  by  the  Evangelisf,  and  translated 
"  tree,"  is  not  so  confined  in  its  nteaning,  but:  is  equally 
applicable  to  large  shrubs,  not  only  "  Arbore?,"  but 
"  frutices  grandiores  ;"  as  Virgil  applies  the  word 
«'  Silva  "  to  herbs  in  his  "  Georgics."  My  own  opinion  on 
the  casual  consideration  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
parable  is,  that  they  have  been  somewhat  misunderstood 
from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  this  "  Mus- 
tard-tree "  may  be  considered  as  a  '*  large  shrub "'  grow- 
ing from  a  small  seed,  where  the  small  birds  that  frequent 
gardens,  such  as  Lamartine  describes  in  his  *'  Palestme," 
could  lodge  for  shelter  or  for  rest.  Had  it  been  truly  a 
tree,  it  would  have  been  so  equally,  whether  young  or  old, 
amallor  large,  and  would  have  at  no  time  been  with  pro- 
priety called  a  "garden  herb." — J.  Mitford,  Benhall. 

Fuchsias. — These  are  much  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  several  gardens  which  I  have  visited  in 
Ireland,  I  have  seen  plants,  even  larger  than  Gooseberry 
bushes,  of  Ricartonii,  globosa,  gracilis,  and  others,  survive 
without  the  least  protection  in  winter;  and  they  flower 
freely  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is 
surprising  that  these  graceful  shrubs  are  not  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  the  o|)en  air  than  they  are.  Nothing 
can  surpass  fine  standard  Fuchsias  planted  out  singly  on 
a  lawn  or  in  groups.  I  planted  out  last  May  the  follow- 
ing : — Globosa,  c.  splendida,  tenelU,  conica,  Standishii, 
gracilis,  g.  multiflora,  expansa,  Riccartonii,  grandiflora 
maxima,  mutabilis,  stylosa  conspicua,  Youngii,  Buistii, 
and  others.  These,  however,  were  cut  down  wiih  the 
frost,  but  they  are  now,  April  22J,  growing  luxuriantly; 
8ome  of  the  shoots  measure  five  inches  in  length.  Tbeir 
roots  have  had  no  covering  whatever ;  the  borders  were 
rough  dug.  and  fully  exposed  to  the  severity  of  winter. 
I  would  recommend'  Fuchsias  to  be  planted  jdentifuUy  in 
pleasure-grounds  and  flower-gardens,  either  as  standards, 
which  should  be  at  least  4  feet  high,  or  as  bushes,  along 
the  borders  of  the  principal  walks,  at  equal  distances  ; 
the  standards  should  be  planted  4  or  5  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  walk,  and  supported  by  neat  stakes,  after  the 
manner  of  standard  Roses.  Put  the  dwarfer  ones  in 
front.  Nothing  can  surpass  a  walk  of  this  description. 
The  standards  may  be  grafted  with  the  more  dwarf- 
growing  kinds  ;  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  the 
common  way,  when  the  young  wood  is  almost  ripe. 
Fuchsias  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  any  kind  of 
soil  and  situation  ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  fine 
specimens,  the  ground  should  be  a  rich  peat;  it  cannot 
be  too  rich  for  them.  The  plants  which  I  put  out 
in  May  last,  into  a  highly-manured  border,  produced 
shoots  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length,  quite  covered  with 
flowers.  If  the  winter  should  set  in  sharp,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  standards  be  protected  with  a  few 
Fir  brancuCS,_or  any  old  spare  mats,  which  should  be 
removed  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  tbe  dwarfer  plants 
placed  here  and  there  through  inc  giv»r.-!,  ^"lllCll  _1V^ 
been  killed  by  the  frost,  should  have  their  branches  cut 
close  over  by  the  ground;  without  further  trouble  they 
will  come  again  ia  spring,  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Plants 
which  are  intended  to  be  planted  out  in  spring  should  be 
struck  in  autumn  under  a  handglass,  in  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  sand,  in  equal  quantities.  If  peat  caonot  be  easily 
procured  any  common  loam  will  answer.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  pot  them  off  into  any  rich  soil,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  giving  air  plentifully  whenever  the  weather 
.permits.  By  the  end  of  April  they  may  be  planted  out 
iwith  safety.  I  am  informed  that  Fuchsias  are  to  be  met 
'With  abroad  having  stems  7  and  8  inches  in  diameter  ; 
isnd  that  they  grow  and  flower  well  within  a  short  distance 
pf  mountains  hulf  covered  witli  snow,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  as  low  as  37°,  yet  without  the  plants  receiving 
my  injury.  This  fact  is  of  importance  to  cultivators  of 
ihis  interesting  and  graceful  shrub. — J.  jV'/.,  Hills- 
'iorough.  [It  must  be  observed  that  our  correspondent 
I  adges  from  the  climate  of  Ireland.] 

Giazin'j.—l  beg  to  offer  a  method  of  glazing,  which  I 
lave  never  seen  practised  but  by  myself,  and  I  imagine  it 
las  only  to  be  known  to  be  generally  adopted.  Its  ad- 
rantages  over  the  old  plan  are, — greater  neatness,  durabi- 
ity,  economy,  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  a  freer  admission 
)f  light.  Instead  of  overlapping  the  panes,  as  is  done  in 
iie  ordinary  way,  1  cause  the  glazier  to  cut  each  with  a 
>erfcctly  straight  edge,  and  then  to  place  them  one  before 
he  other,  so  that  they  shall  all  fit  exactly.  When  the  light 
fl  completed  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  perfectly  level,  and 
here  are  no  interstices  in  which  the  dust,  &c.  can  accu- 
Dulate,  or  for  the  deposit  of  moisture.  By  this  means 
tne  cauae  of  considerable  breakage,  in  frosty  weather,  is 
entirely  avoided  ;  and  if  a  pane  of  glass  is  accidentally 
iroken,  as  each  pane  is  independent  of  the  others,  the 
Vacture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  single  pane.  The 
vhoU  it  very  firm  and  compact,  and  the  glass  is  not  liable 

0  ^ake  out,  as  frequently  occurs  in  opening  and  shutting 
uhei.  I  fifAt  tried  thi^  plan  about  six  years  ago,  on  a 
t-Iight  Cucumber  frame,  and  it  answered  perfectly. 
Vbciut  two  years  ago  I  had  one  light  glazed  in  this  way, 
ivhich  hai  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  this  also 
iniweri  equally  w.:ll.  At  first  1  applied  a  little  white 
taint  to  each  joining  after  the  glass  was  fixed,  thinking 
hat  lome  wet  might  poattibly  get  througli  ;  but  tliirt  I  find 

1  not  required,  and  there  is  certainly  much  lesa  "  drip  " 
|>y  tbtt  than  by  the  old  method.     In  the  light  above  men- 

jooed  there  ha«  not  been  a  broken  pane  since  it  was  first 
';lazed,  while  those  glazed  on  the  old  plan,  and  placed  close 
)esidc  it,  are  very  much  crackf:d,  and  several  of  the  pines 
[Lrc  ready  to  drop  out — J.  L.  Snow,  Sw'uUon  Gardens, 
sHedaU, 

AMoUoi.^l  hare  50  plants  of  different  varieties   of 
Ikxalei  iodica,  many  of  which  arc  large  specimens.     Only 


tivo  plants  have  or  will  bloom  this  year;  they  are  now 
making  their  wood,  and  are  in  a  very  healthy  state.  The 
flower-buds  were  formed,  but  they  turned  brown  and  fell 
off.  This  is  the  first  year  they  have  so  disappointed  me. 
The  difference  from  their  usual  treatment  was  in  not 
housing  them  until  mid  December,  and  in  putting  them 
in  a  dry  Vinery  that  was  close  but  cool,  instead  of  an 
airy,  cold  greenhouse.  We  had  no  frost  before  they 
were  housed,  sufficient  to  freeze  the  earth  in  the  pots. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the  cause 
of  tbeir  not  blooming? — Flora. 

Sphenoyyne  speciosa. — This  is  not  hardy.  I  sowed 
some  seeds  last  autumn,  under  a  painted  canvas  cover  : 
they  had  got  about  an  inch  high,  when  tbe  frost  we  had 
on  the  nigiit  of  the  •2d  Dec.  killed  them,  although  plants 
of  Schizanthus  jjuinatus  remained  uninjured  in  the  same 
situatToTn=T7eo.  Thompson,  Munden. 

Watering  Out-door  Plants.  —  In  Numbers  28  and 
32  of  the  Chronicle  for  1843  are  letters  written  on 
this  subject  by  **  J.  L.,  Newburgh."  In  these  the  subject 
has  been  brought  forward,  without  stating  in  what  situa- 
tion the  plants  were  placed;  but  from  his  statements  we 
may  learn  that  they  were  fully  exposed  all  day  to  the  sun, 
and  what,  I  may  ask,  would  be  the  value  of  a  morning's 
watering  to  them  in  clear  dry  weather  ?  The  dry  air, 
together  with  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  would  dry  up 
the  moisture  before  mid-day,  and,  consequently,  before 
the  plants  would  have  time  to  imbibe  more  nourishment 
than  what  would  merely  keep  them  alive  ;  but  even  with 
plants  exposed  to  the  sun,  evening  watering  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  them  than  when  given  in  the  morning, 
for  the  following  reason,  viz.,  that  plants,  during  dry 
warm  weather,  always  grow  most  in  the  night;  and  if 
they  be  watered  in  the  evening,  they  have  more  time  to 
store  up  nourishment,  and,  consequently,  are  better 
adapted  to  withstand  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  At 
night,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  organisable  matter 
is  formed,  and  the  plant  is  extended,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  supplied  with  more  nourisliment,  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  has  been  expended  in  the  forming  of 
wood,  &c. ;  but  to  give  water  in  the  morning  would  have 
a  contrary  effect;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  plants  would 
receive  only  a  scanty  supply,  from  want  of  time  to  imbibe 
it ;  and  that  little  would  scarcely  have  circulated  through 
the  plant,  before  tbe  cool  night  would  arrive,  when  it 
would  be  deposited  in  the  plant  in  a  crude  state.  "  J. 
L."  states  further,  that  the  soil  bei.ig  made  darker  with 
the  watering,  favours  radiation.  From  this  I  learn  that 
he  does  not  water  his  plants  with  cold  well-water, 
for  that  would  cool  the  soil  down  below  the  tempera- 
ture either  of  morning  or  evening,  and  surrounding 
media  would  radiate  heat  into  them.  Then  if  he  waters 
them  with  water  always  exposed  in  some  tank,  it  will 
not  be  often  far  below  the  temperature  of  the  night, 
and  if  the  soil  is  made  warm  with  the  sun  it  will  only 
radiate  until  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  same  heat  "j-^  'J;;^ 
DurrounaiDg  aimospnere,  and  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 
We  have  comparatively  few  very  dry  nights  in  this 
country  to  cause  much  evaporation,  and  what  arises  from 
the  surface  of  the  pots  tends  to  invigorate  the  plants  (in 
the  absence  of  a  damp  atmosphere)  rather  than  chill 
them  ;  but  "  J.  L."  seems  to  think  that  because  the 
combined  influences  of  evaporation  and  radiation  cause 
cold  or  frost,  that,  in  whatever  ratio  it  is  given  off,  it  must 
be  in  some  degree  hurtful  to  plants.  By  the  same  way  of 
reasoning  I  might  say,  that,  because  water  will  drown 
plants,  therefore  they  should  have  none  at  all.  "  J.  L." 
states  facts  but  draws  wrong  conclusions  from  them  ;  he 
states  at  p.  5oG,  that  if  you  place  a  cup  of  water  in  a  tray 
of  vitriol  or  dry  muriate  of  lime  with  a  bell-glass  over 
them,  the  powers  of  these  two  substances  for  attracting 
the  vapour  will  be  seen  ;  and  then  he  infers  that  the  cup 
of  water  is  like  the  wet  pot  or  patch  of  soil,  and  the  vitriol 
and  muriate  of  lime  like  the  dry  soil  or  other  objects 
surrounding.  Now  although  the  vitriol  and  muriate  of 
lime  may  absorb  moisture  with  a  bell-glass  over  them, 
that  is  no  proof  that  dry  earth  or  other  dry  objects 
will  do  the  same — on  the  contrary,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
possesses  in  itself  no  power  of  attracting  vapour; 
it  is  only  when  it  is  watered  or  comes  in  contact  with 
vapour  ascending  from  the  ground,  that  it  becomes  any 
damper  at  all.  Tbe  real  question  seems  to  be,  Does  the 
amount  of  vapour  caused  by  the  dry  nights  from  evening 
watering  tend  to  hurt  the  plants  or  invigorate  them,  or 
does  it  do  neither  of  them  ?  These  remarks  apply  to 
plants  set  in  the  sun,  where  they  ought  to  be,  but  they 
should  be  ranged  in  certain  conditions,  and  not  placed  in 
the  shade,  as  is  often  the  case,  where  the  sun  never  shines 
on  them  at  all. — A  Practical  Man. 

Rats.—  (How  to  poison  if  it  is  convenient  so  to  do,  con- 
sidering the  disagreable  smell  afterwards  under  floors, 
drains,  &c.) — I  have  several  times  practised  very  success- 
fully nearly  the  same  receipt  I  once  observed  in  the 
", Gardeners'  Chronicle."  I  take  a  portion  of  good  sweet 
oatmeal  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  small  poition 
of  fine  lump  sugar,  along  with  some  nice  fresh  boiled 
Potatoes.  These  I  mix  and  be^it  up  well  togetlier  until  it 
becomes  a  tough  paste.  Forming  this  into  boluses  about 
the  size  of  a  filbert,  I  lay  4  or  5  of  them  on  a  crock  or 
piece  of  clean  slate,  in  convenient  places  near  their  holes. 
Repeating  this  feed  for  2  or  3  nights,  I  then  add  a  portion 
of  urncnic  to  the  said  paste,  and  repeat  thi' dose  if  the  rats 
are  not  alldtBtroyed,  hut  by  the  firat  bait  I  have  gcnt-r.illy 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  whole.  I  have  occasionally  been 
very  liucceasful  with  arsenic  mixed  in  new  miUt,  or  rubbed 
on  a  bit  of  lean  beef.  With  one  or  the  other  of  tlicse 
remedies  1  have  always  been  puriicularly  Hucrchsful  in 
entirely  destroying  tliose  artful  vermin.  During  this  lust 
BeaHon,  however,  I  had  no  sooner  clearcl  away  one  batch 
than  I  was  very  quickly  annoyed  with  another,  more  par- 


ticularly in  a  succession  Pine  pit  of  a  considerable  lergtt 
having  hollow  walla  and  pigeon  holes  ;  this  is  wholly  heated 
by  a  body  of  fermenting  maierials  inside  and  out  ;  which  I 
hope  to  see  entirely  dispensed  with  and  turned  to  a  more 
useful  account.  I  re-ol»ed  one  fine  day,  all  hands  being 
busy,  to  get  the  whole  of  the  Pine  plants  out  ;  I  threw  the 
tan  away  from  the  walls  inside,  back  and  front,  into  a  ridge 
up  the  middle  of  pit ;  I  then  took  a  quantity  of  o2  flower-pot 
saucers  or  stands,  and  placed  them  5  or  6  feet  apart,  back 
and  front,  iind  into  each  of  these  1  dropped  about  2 
ounces  of  Hour  of  sulphur ;  a  man  followed  with  a  shovel 
of  red  hot  embers,  and  dropped  a  small  portion  into  each 
pan  of  sulphur  ;  this  caused  a  stifling  thick  cloud  of  smoke 
which  penetrated  into  every  crevice,  and  I  have  neither 
seen  rats  or  any  other  vermin  there  since.  There  may 
not  be  anything  new  in  either  of  these  methods,  but  I 
have  myself  been  often  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  good 
effects  of  each. —  Observer  J. 

Rats. — (How  to  decoy,  if  you  are  troubled  with  only 
one  or  two  old  cunning  ones  used  to  drains,  and  iiaving  a 
bad  convenience  for  setting  a  trap). — Procure  some  new 
bran,  and  throw  two  or  three  handfuls  into  a  corner, 
where  you  could,  after  repeating  this  for  two  or  three 
nights,  and  allowing  them  to  scratcli  about  at  pleasure, 
set  a  spring  trap  or  gin,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  covering  it 
well  with  the  above  material.  I  find  this  to  be  a  never-fail- 
ing remedy,  and  nine  out  of  ten  get  caught  by  both  fore 
legs,  generally  high  up  towards  the  shoulders,  on  account 
of  their  going  eagerly  to  scratch  among  the  bran  as  they 
were  accustomtd  to  do. — Observer  J. 

Birds. — In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
**  X.,'*  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  unintelligible,  were 
any  attempt  to  be  made  to  describe  the  various  notes  of 
small  birds  which  are  now  to  be  heard.  Some,  for  in- 
stance the  oxeye-tit  (parus  major),  have  several  spring 
notes,  varying  much  from  each  other  in  sound.  The  com- 
mon wren  and  tlie  hedge-sparrow  sing  beautifully  at  this 
season,  and  the  migratory  birds,  which  are  flocking  over 
to  this  climate  for  their  summer  residence,  add  daily  to 
the  music  of  our  groves.  Among  these  the  nightingale, 
blackcap,  and  sedge-warbler,  are  the  most  celebrated 
songsters.  The  wryneck  (yunx  torquilla)  is  the  bird 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  cuckoo's  mate  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  makes  its  appearance 
here  shortly  before  or  much  about  the  time  that  the 
cuckoo  is  first  heard. — Oswald  Mosley, 

Dfformiti/  in  the  Timber  of  the  Elm. — On  March  14, 
at  Stackpole  Court,  tlie  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  an 
Elm-tree  was  felled,  with  a  woody  tubercular  excrescence 
encirculaiing  the  trunk,  the  length  of  which  is  four  feet 
five  inches,  and  diameter  three  feet  seven  inches.  The 
trunk's  diameter  below  is  one  foot  two  inches,  and  above 
this  excrescence  one  foot— a  strong  proof  that  the  circula- 
tion of  sap  was  to  some  extent  checked  at  tljig  point.  It; 
had  a  most  singular  and  somewhat  ornamental  appearance 
when  standing,  being  12  feet  from  the  ground;  it  con- 
tained nearly  33  cubic  feet,  and  weighed  1  ton  2  cwt.Sqrs. 
—  r.  Davidson. 

Miscellaneous.— Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  near 
Dorking,  f.?As  Berberis  trifoliaia,  trained  against  a  wall, 
and  protected  bya  mat  on  SCVer«  frosty  nights,  stand  the 
winter  without  injury;  It  is  now  in  bloom.  ne[at:;t??  *^^3-t 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  come  out  in  small  clus- 
ters from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  lastyear's  shoots. 

A  Subscriber  remarks  that  in  the  present  month,  and  only 
up  to  the  27th,  fifteen  dozen  of  wasps  have  been  destroyed 

iu  a  garden  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. D.  C.  L, 

inquires  if  there  has  been  any  peculiarity  in  this  season, 
that  may  account  for  the  unusual  attack  made  by  birds 
upon  Gooseberries?  He  writes  that  he  has  lost  nearly  all 
his,  and  says  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  such  a 
thing  never  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resides  before. 

Societfes. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  1. — The  35th  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held. 
From  the  report  of  the  Auditors  it  appeared  that  the 
Society  had  succeeded  in  discharging  their  bonds  bearing 
5  percent. intei est,  by  theissueof  promissory  notes  at  4  per 
cent. ;  and  that  the  debt  was  reduced  in  the  course  of  the 

year  to  the  extent  of  1428^  5i\  \d Mr.  Allnutt  put 

some  questions  to  the  chairman  respecting  certain  details 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  at  the 
meetings  at  Chiswick  :  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  new  re- 
gulation, which  excludes  plants  that  had  been  previously 
exhibited  elsewhere,  was  one  which  required  explanation ; 
and  he  much  objected  to  the  practice  of  stamping  their 
price  on  the  face  of  the  tickets  issued  to  Fellows  at  36'.  Qd, 
each.  The  meeting  being  of  opinion  that  mere  details 
concerning  the  regulations  for  exhibition  were  not  of  a 
nature  suited  to  discussion  at  the  Anniversary  meeting, 
the  Vice-Secretary  confined  his  reply  to  the  chief  heads 
of  observation.  He  stated  that  no  regulation  existed  by 
which  plants  previously  exhibited  were  excluded.  The 
words  of  the  regulation  were,  that  the  Judges,  in  making 
their  award,  would  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
plants  to  be  judged  had  been  exhibited  previously  during 
the  season.  The  object  of  this  rule  was  not  to  exclude 
previously  exhibited  plants,  but  to  prevent  the  same  plants 
taking  prizes  repeatedly,  and  to  give  specimens,  produced 
at  tlie  Society's  meetings  for  the  first  time,  the  advantage 
of  tbeir  novelty.  To  what  extent  this  would  be  carried 
would  rest  with  the  Judges,  who  arc  the  persons  to  take 
all  such  cases  i)ito  cimsidcrutitni.  It  was  well  Unown  that 
certain  plants  were  curried  from  Show  to  Show,  and  exhi- 
bited over  and  over  again,  thus  gaining  an  amount  of 
reward  to  which  the  degree  of  talent  manifcated  in  grovf- 
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ing  them  by  no  means  entitled  tliera  ;  in  all  such  cases 
the  prizes  so  gained  were  at  the  expense  of  other  persons, 
■which  did  not  seem  to  be  fair.  With  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed case  of  two  collections,  or  two  plants,  approaching 
each  other  ntarly,  without  lieing  absolutely  equal,  the 
Judges  would  be  instructed  in  that  cage  to  give  their 
award  in  favour  of  that  which  contained  the  largest  number 
of  plants  not  exhibited  previously.  The  Vice-Secretary 
added,  that  papers  would  be  prepared  for  the  signature  of 
the  exhibitors:,  declaratory  of  whatever  facts  it  might  be 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Judgfs.  With 
regard  to  the  stamping  their  price  upon  the  face  of  the 
35.  Gd.  tickets,  it  was  a  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  ttcliets  being  sold  for  profit  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  and  simply  declared  Ibat  their  issue  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  thu  Fellows.  The  conversation  then 
dropped,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
Council  and  Ofncers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  Lord 
Prudhoe,  Sir'.W.  Middleton,  Bart.,  and  Sigismund  Rucker, 
Esq.,  were  elected  new  members,  in  the  room  of  the  Earls 
of  Dartmouth  and  Ilchester,  and  Edward  Barnard,  Esq. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  Edgar,  Esq..  Treasurer;  and  Dr.  liender- 
Bon,  Secretary  for  the  year  ensuiug. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
Tuesday,  April  30. — The  fine  weatlier  rendered  this 
meeting  more  than  usually  attractive,  and  brought  together 
some  good  plants  and  gaily-dressed  people.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  jionoured  the  Society  by  their  presence, 
before  the  admission  of  general  visitors.  As  usual  at  this 
season  there  was  an  abundance  of  Azaleas,  some  Cacti,  a 
few  Pelargoniums,  a  considerable  number  of  garden-plants, 
■with  a  good  many  common  Orchidacefe,  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  fine  growth,  with  one  exception.  We  did  not  re- 
mark much  novelty  in  any  of  these  plants,  for  an  Odon- 
toglossum,  called  a  new  species,  was  merely  the  well-known 
O.  hastatum;  but  we  did  observe,  and  with  admiration,  a 
most  magnificu-nt  sjiecimen  of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum 
from  the  ganlen  of  Sir  George  Staunton.  Noble  as  this 
plant  is  known  to  be  in  its  native  country,  no  such  approach 
to  its  wild  beauty  had  been  observed  in  even  the  best 
specimens  that  liave  been  flowered  in  this  country  ;  but 
here  it  realised  all  the  expectations  that  ever  were  enter- 
tained of  it,  and  more.  The  leaves  were  like  those  of  a 
Palm-tree  ;  the  stems,  clothed  with  those  leaves,  could  not 
have  been  less  thiin  G  ft.  high,  and  as  to  tlie  flowers  they 
appeared  in  the  l)righte8t  colours,  and  in  quantities  innu- 
merable ;  in  short,  the  plant  reflected  the  highest  credit 
upon  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Sir  George  Staunton's  gardener.  The 
Othir  great  display  was  a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  from 
Mr.  J.  Dubscn,  gr,  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Tslewortli.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  ^oorf  gardening  carried  further  ;  and 
we  must  confess  that  high  as  our  expectations  have  been 
*f.— kni-  =^.U  1;^  done  ia  time  by  choice  cultivators,  with 

the  first  of  flowers— the  ivose— those  ex pZCi,".!C!^f  .'"."* 
been  more  than  realised  on  this  occasion  ;  tiie  health  of 
the  plants,  and  the   m;ignificence  of  their   bloom,   were 
"beyond  all  praise.     These  things  we  mention  from  our 
own  observation  ;  for  the   rest  we   refer  to  the  account 
given   by  our    rej'orter — Among     sin?l^    specimens    of 
Orchidacere  v.-as  the  .iiUstriucent  plant  of  Cyrtopodium 
pUrnTiaxum,  ahiive  alluded   to.     The   other  Orchidaceous 
plants  were  not  so  remarkable.    The  collection  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  was  the  best.     Among  the  finer 
of  its  specimens  were  Epidendrum   crassifoliura,  in  good 
condition  ;  Oncidium  Devoniense  (?),  very  pretty  ;  a  good 
plant  of  O.  anipliatum,  in  fine  health  ;  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia,  handsome;    Phaius  grandifolius,  well  grown  ;  and 
some  others,  esitecially  a  good  plant  of  Cattleya'  Furbesii. 
Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  sent  a  collection  of  six 
plants, including  a  small  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  a 
large  Maxillaria  Harrisoiiiaa,  together  with  a  small  but  good 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum  covered  with  bloom.     Mr.  Kcn- 
nington,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  sent  Dendrobium  nobile 
in  tolerably  go;)d  condition,   a  small  Aerides  odoratum  ; 
and  among  others,  Vanda  Roxburgh!  in  a  creditable  state. 
Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.   Norman,  Esq.,  showed  in  the 
same  class,  as  also  did  Mr.  Redding,  gr,  to  Mrs.  Marryatt ; 
in  the  collection  of  the  latter  was   Maxillaria  Harrisonije 
in  excellent  health,  and  au  Oncidium  luridum  which  had 
a  fine  spike  covered  with  dingy  yellow  blossoms.     Among 
other  single  specimens  of  Orchidaceie,  was  a  Cyrtopodium 
punctatum,  from  Sir  George  Staunton's   garden,  which, 
although   inferior   to  the    one    already    mentioned,    was 
nevertheless    an     excellent     large     well-flowered    plant. 
Aerides  Brookei  in  a  lovely  state,  was  shown  by  J.  H. 
Schroder,  Esq.   From  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple 
Place,  were  a  few  Orchidaceous  plants  not  for  compe- 
tition.— Among  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  that  from 
Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  contained  some  exceedingly 
well-grown  plants;  ir;  which,  among  others,  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome    LeschenauUia   formosa,  well  grown,  and 
covered  with  bloom  ;   Ixora  coccinea  in  ^ood  condition  ; 
Chorozema  cordata,  large  and  well-grown;  Erica  Ilartnelli 
in  excellent  health  ;    with  several  other  species  of  Erica, 
all  favourably  cultivated.     Mr.  Hunt  likewise  sent  a  large 
Pimelea   decussata,  compact   and    pretty;    Hovea   Ceisi, 
dwarf  and   laden  with    flowers  ;  Boronia  serrulata,   well 
managed;  several  fine  Azaleas,  anEriostemon  cuspidatum 
in  good  health,  together   with   a  handsome  Tropseolum 
tricolorum,    on     a   wire    trellis   covering    the    pot.      A 
second  large  collection  was  from  M  r.  Cattleugh,  of  Sloane- 
Btreet,    Chelsea.      It  contained,    among   others.   Cactus 
Ackermannii,  a  beautiful  Azalea  variegata,  covered  with 
"bloom,  a  white  Seedling  Azalea  with  large  showy  flowers, 
Pimelea  decussata,  dense  and  pretty  ;  Erica  Willmoreana, 
good  specimen  ;   2  Calceolirias,  one  named  violacea  macu- 
lata,  a  fine  purple  with  small  white  dots  ;  a  dwarf  bushy 
Pelargonium,   named   Gipsey ;  a  Seedling  Azalea,  called 


Congesta,  very  fine  rose-colour,  along  with  another  called 
Constanlia,  also  a  very  fine  Rose.     A  third  collection  was 
from  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon.     It  contained, 
among   others,    a    magniHcent    plant     of    Leschenaultia 
formosa,   also    Plat ylobi urn    Murray anum,  trained    on   a 
trellis    and     finely    grown  ;     Boronia    denticulata,    and 
some  other  plants.     Mr.  Barnes,  exiiibited  Boronia  den- 
ticulata,  well     cultivated  ;     Erica   mundula,    dwarf  and 
bushy ;    a   handsome  Aphelexis    humilis ;    Leschenaultia 
formosa,  well  bloomed  ;    Correea  speciosa  ;  a  well-grown 
Erica   odorata,    and    some   other    well-managed    plants. 
Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J,  Coster,  Esq.,  showed  a  collection  of 
20    stove    and    greenhouse    plants,    among    which    was 
Diosma    capitata,  low,  and   blooming   profusely  ;  a  large 
bush   of   Cytisus   racemosus  J   Azalea  Smithii    coccinea, 
densely  covered  with  flowers  ;  a  large  Chorozema  vurium, 
and  other  plants,  generally  well  grown.    Another  collection 
of  20  was  sent    by  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  A.  Baker, 
Esq.,    and    contained    some  well-grown    specimens.      A 
collection  of  20    was,  moreover,    shown    by  Mr.    Cock- 
burn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Among  the  best  plants 
were  a  beautiful  Tropseolum  tricolorum,  trained  on  a  wire 
trellis,  a  well-grown  Epacris  graudiflora,and  several  other 
plants,  that  indicated  good  management  and  skill.     Mr. 
Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  exhibited  a  tolerable  plant 
of  Statice  arborea.     The  nurserymen  that  showed  in  this 
class  were  Mr.  Pawley,   of  Bromley,  and  Mr.  Frazer,  of 
Lea  Bridge-road.     In  Mr.  Pawley's  collection,  which  was 
first,  were  a  number  of  good  specimens;    among  them 
Cytisus  racemosus,  several  Azaleas,  both  of  the  red  and 
white  kinds,  Tropseolum  tricolorum,  well  managed,  a  fine 
bush  of  Pimelea  decussata,   Hovea  celsi,  dwarf  and  hand- 
some, and  a  fine  Boronia  serrulata.     Mr.  Frazer's  group 
comprised  a  few  well-cultivated  plants,  chiefly  fine  speci- 
mens of  Azaleas  ;  a   Boronia  serrulata,  well  grown,  and 
some  others.     In  collections  of  10  stove  and  greenhouse 
(dants,  4  exhibited;  viz.,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Kyle,  Mr.  Claike, 
gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Brazier, gr.  to  W.  H.  Storey, 
Esq.     In  Mr.  May's  collection  wag  a  fine  plant  of  Aphe- 
lexis humilis,  a  very  large  specimen  of  Erica  Hartnelli, 
and  several  others,  showing  ample  proof  of  good  manage- 
ment.    The  collection  of  Mr.  Kyle  comprised  some  good 
plants  ;  and  beautiful  specimens  occurred  in  those  of  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Brazier.     Mr.  Frazer,  of   Lea  Bridge- 
road,  sent  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers, 
containing  Tropseolum  tricolorum,  very  fine,  and  Ken- 
nedya  viUosa,  pretty  ;  together  with  Hardenbergia  raono- 
phylla,    and    several    others,    in    good    condition.     Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Shirley,  also  showed  in  this  class.     Mr.  Kyle 
sent  12  Papilionaceous  plants,  some  of  them  well  managed. 
In    the    collections    of   Heaths,   some     specimens    were 
very  well  grown,    and  completely  covered   with    bloom. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  May  was  the  best.     It  contained  an 
E.  mundula,  covered  with  bloom,   grandinosa,  in  a  lovely 
condition,  and  several  others.   Other  collections,  nearly  as 
fine   T,"'^'^  ^vam  Mr.  Brazier,  Mr,  Dawson,  Mr,  Fawley, 
and  Mr.  Jackson.     In  collections  of  G  Heaths,  Mr.  Frazer 
showed   good    specimens;   as  did  also  Mr.  Clarke.     An 
extra    prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bruce  for  6  Heaths,  in- 
cluding E.  Cavendishii,  a    pretty  yellow  kind,  in  excellent 
health.     Mr.  Barnes  showed  6  Heaths.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Pamplin,for  a  small  E.  Sprengelii. — The 
Azaleas  made  a  fine  display  ;  the  best  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  newer  and  better 
kinds  ;  among  which  was  A.  variegata,   particularly  hand- 
some.    Mr.  Calleugh  showed  some  fine  plants,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Gaines,  of  Batteraca.     In  several  collections  we  ob- 
served A.lateritia,  particularly  dwarf  and  fine.  —  Of  single 
specin  ens,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  plants  at  the  exhibition 
was  Erica  aristata  major;  itwas  a  beautiful  dwarl  specimen, 
from  Mr.  May.     Another  fine  single  specimen  was  Erica 
propendens,  from  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill.      In  the 
same  class   Mr.  Forrest,  of  Kensington,  set  up  a  good 
plant   of  Statice    macrophylla  J    Mr.    Hunt,    a    Gesuera, 
from    Mexico;     Mr.     Paul,    of     Cheshunt,    Tropreolum 
tricolorum  ;   Mr.   Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  Erica    suaveo- 
lens ;     Mr.    Jones,  gr.    to    Sir  M.    Disney,    a   specimen 
Azalea  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  a  fine  A.  speclosissima  ; 
and  Mr.  Barnes,  a  red  Azalea.     A  few  other  plants  not 
very  remarkable  were  also  shown  under  this  head. — A  col- 
lection of  British  Ferns  was  exhibited,  together  with  some 
Citrons  and  Oranges  ;   the   latter  were  from  W.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  from  Devonshire,   and  were    stated  to    have  been 
grown  on  a  south-east  wall,  with  only  a  slight  protection 
in    winter. — For    Roses  in    Pots.     The   first   prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck  (an  amateur 
contending  in  the  Nurserymen's  class)  for  24  specimens 
grown  in  slate  pots.     Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Dobson 
for  the  skill  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  those   plants, 
and  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  they  were  placed  upon 
the  tables.     They  were  well  grown,  having  abundance  of 
luxuriant  foliage  in  the  finest  condition,  clean,  healthy, 
and  perfectly  free  from  insects  and  mildew  ;  each  plant 
was  adorned  with  flowers  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from 
the  bud  to  the  full-blown  Rose,    and  though  some  of  the 
sorts  were  not  judiciously  chosen  in  regard  to  colour,  they 
all  displayed  very  effective  management.     The  sorts  were: 
Phoenix,   Cramoisie  superieure,  Nouvelle   He'loise,    Belle 
Allemande,  Zobiede,  Madame   Bosanquet,  Triomphe  de 
Luxembourg,    Eliza   Sauvage,    Queen   of  the    Bourbons, 
Hardy,  Eugene  Dubourg,  Hamond,  Stadtholder,  Therese 
Stravens,  White   Odorata,   Armosa,   Madame    Newman, 
Miranda,  and  Caroline.     The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son.     This  collection  was  very  fine  in 
point  of  colour,  and  the  sorts  selected  admirably  adapted 
for  exhibition  ;  the  plants  were  smaller,  and  inferior  in 
condition,  to  the  collection  receiving  the  first  prize.     The 
sorts  were — Tea:  Lutescens  grandiflora.  Blush,  Levison 
Gower,  Belie  Allemande,  Hardy,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Caroline; 
China :   Abb^  Newland,  Cramoisie   supe'rieure,  Icteros, 


Eugene  Beauharnois,  Fabvier;  Bourbon:  Queen,  The- 
resita,  Phosnix,  Armosa,  Hybrid  purp.,  Fulgorie,  Queea 
Victoria,  and  W.  Jesse.  The  prize  for  10  pots  waa 
awarded  to  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq. 
These  were  dwarf  standards,  and  the  predominating  colour 
white,  or  delicate  pink  :  more  variety  in  colour  would  have- 
improved  this  collection.  The  sorts  were,  Nina,  Haman^ 
Hardii,  Lady  Granville,  Bardon,  Camilla  blanc,  Belle 
Margarite,  Infidelite  de  Lisette,  Princesse  Helifue. 

Several  seedling  Calceolarias  were  exhibited,  but  gene- 
rally they  have  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  sorts  already 
out.  Two  were  selected  for  their  novelty,  one  named 
Celebration,  white  ground,  with  the  front  of  the  flower 
covered  with  blotches  of  a  deep  maroon  colour  ;  the  other, 
named  La  Belle  Lanre^  was  a  bright  yellow  covered  with 
blotches  of  a  light  brown,  leaving  but  little  of  the  yellow 
visible  ;  the  flowers  of  both  these  varieties  were  large,sent 
by  Mr.  McOnach. — The  1st  prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  12  Cinerarias,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.Taylor;  his  sorts 
were  Queen  Victoria,  large  white;  Azurea,  Eclipse,  King,. 
Rival  King,  Favourite,  Victoria  Regina,  Triumph,  Lady 
Cavendish,  Emperor,  Miss  Hankey,  and  Pride  of  Peck- 
ham  ;  2d  prize  to  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,, 
Brooklands,  Queen  Victoria,  Piper's  Princess  Royal  ;  six 
seedlinps — Kmg,  Rival  King,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  Bar- 
ceii.  Tliere  were  some  seedlings  exhibited,  but  no  priz& 
was  awarded.  A  specimen  plant,  not  for  competition^ 
named  Goodeii,  was  shown  by  J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E, 
Beck,  Isleworth,  grown  in  a  slate  pot ;  this  variety  was  skil- 
fully grown  ;  the  head  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  flower 
having  a  lively  appenrance,  it  formed  an  attractive  object. — 
A  collection  of  12  Pelargoniums,  grown  in  slate  pots,  cor- 
responding in  size  to  24s  were  awarded  the  1st  prize.  These 
were  from  J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  of  Isleworth  j; 
the  sorts  were  Meteor,  Luna,  Lord  Chancellor,  Evening 
Star,  Susanna,  Erectum,  Martha,  Zanzummin.  The  Purple 
and  three  SeedUngs  named  Brunette,  Charmer,  and  Sar- 
geant  ;  the  ]dants  were  in  vigorous  health,,  short,  com- 
pact, and  full  of  bloorn.  An  extra  prize  was  given  toMr^ 
Kyle,  gr.  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  for  G  large  Pelargoniums^ 
these  were  injured  and  bruised  by  their  passage  to  the 
Gardens  ;  the  specimen  of  Sylph  looked  admirably.— 
Seedling  Pelargoniums  :  Among  the  Seedling  Pelar- 
goniums three  were  selected  by  the  Judges  to  receive  a. 
Certificate  of  Merit;  these  were  from  Mr.  E.  Beck,  of 
Isleworth.  \st,  Master  Peel,  under  petals  well  formed, 
of  a  clear  rosy -purple,  terminating  white  in  the  centrcj, 
large  dark  spot  in  the  upper  petals,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  rosy-purple ;  the  general  form  of  the 
flower  is  good,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  good  habit  and  a 
free  bloomer.  Luri'Ia,  an  attractive  flower,  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  whicli  is  scarlet  rose,  broad  under 
petals  ;  the  blotch  wants  a  little  more  precision  where  ift 
unites  with  the  border  :  a'flower  of  good  general  form,  aad 
rich  in  colour.  Chastity,  lower  petals  delif^a/'^  paiK,  deep 
purple   maroon  blotch,  leaviuff    z.  narrow  margin  of  pink 

rCu"*^  t!!t  """"  "ct^'s ;  z^zt.  ^n^rai  fprni; — S??diinff 

Rhododendrons :  ist  prize,  Mr.  Smith,  Norbiton  ;  these 
specimens  were  uncommon  in  colour,  r^mging  from  lemott 
to  deep  buff;  the  flowers  were  large,  and  finely  spotted  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  corolla. — An  extra  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  J.  Wells,  gr.  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Red- 
leaf,  for  cut  blooms  of  Seedling  Rhododendrons  ;  the 
flowers  were  particularly  fine;  the  tints  of  them  ranged 
from  white,  through  various  degrees  of  pink  and  rose,  to 
a  deep  rosy  crimson  ;  the  heads  of  bloom  large  and  com- 
pact, and  several  of  them  finely  spotted.  In  a  collection 
of  Seedlings  from  Mr.  Gaines  we  noticed  one  curious 
variety  named  Miralnle ^  the  buds  are  of  deep  rosy 
crimson,  and  the  colour  of  the  flower  varies  according 
to  its  age,  the  last  state  being  perfectly  while,  and. 
beautifully  spotted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,—; 
Seedling  Azaleas:  1st  Prize,  Mr.  Pawley,  for  Carmi-j 
nnta,  a  large  deep-coloured  flower;  2d  Prize,  Mr, 
Falconer,  for  a  lighter  variety  named  Emm:lina;  3d,  ta 
Mr.  Catleugh,  for  Erecta,  a  flower  of  fine  form  and  greal 
brilliance  of  colour  ;  and  an  extra  Prize  to  the  sam( 
grower,  for  another  variety  named  gloriosa,  of  a  brigh' 
rosy  crimson  colour,  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  wat 
awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for  3  greenhouse  Azaleas,  name( 
PaUida^  Elegans  snpetba,  and  Rosea  superba.  2d  Prizi 
for  12  greenhouse  Azaleas,.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton  i 
named  Azalea  alba  superba^  coruscans,  punctati; 
decora,  iinpressa,  mirabilis,  ardens,  semiduplex  coccinea 
amabilis  splentlens,  phtEnicea  alba,  bicolor  nova,  am 
magniflora  |>lena. — In  Pansies,  for  colour,  size,  and  sorte 
Mr.  Brosrn's  stand  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  othe 
c  .mpe'itor.  The  Ut  Prize  was  awarded  *o  bis  coUectoi 
and  the  2d  to  Mr.  Goode,  Ponder's  End  ;  the  stands  o 
Mr.  May,  and  Lane  and  Son,  being  disquaHfied  oi 
account  of  the  numbers  not  agreeing  with  thespecificatiol 
in  the  schedule,  Mr.  Brown's  being  the  only  stand  havini 
the  names  attached.  We  subjoin  the  list  : — Brown' 
Arethusa,  Ceres,  Bella,  Curion,  Cinderella,  Fancy,  Th 
Prior,  Maid  of  the  Mill,.  Modesty,  Viceroy,  Croesui 
Cotherstone,  Elect,  Vivid,  Superb,  Prospero,  and  Hann: 
bal.  Thompson's  Regulator,  Jehu,  Rufus,Miss  Stainfortl 
Beauty  of  Bucks,  Warrior,  Captain  Boldero,  Princ 
Albert,  Eclipse,  King's  Exquisite,  Sulphurea  elegan; 
Cook's  Mulberry  Superb,  Purple  Peifection,  Woom' 
Rob  Roy,  Bragg's  Jewess,  Superb,  Hooper's  Duchess  r 
Beaufor*,  May's  Imogene,  Kitley's  Bathonia. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 

Jpswich  Cvcumbev  Society,  April  26— This  was  the  2fi  Show  t 
the  season.  An  excellent  Shuw  of  Cucumbers  was  put  up  fi 
competition.  The  judges,  as  usual,  gave  complete  satififactic 
JD  awarding-  Prizes  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Societ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list,  the  best  and  most  handsoD, 
fruit  measured  10  diameters.  After  the  business  of  the  day, 
5  o'clock,  the  exhibitors,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  Society  dim 
together,  and  spent  a  happy  evening.    It  was  proposed  by  M 
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Wild,  the  secretary,  that  a  valuable  piece  ol  Plate  be  given  in 
February  next  for  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  ;  to  be  competed 
for  only  by  tlie  winners  of  First  Prizes,  at  any  Show  duiiu^  the 
present  year. 
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NOTICES  ofNEVV  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

I,Tyu.u  Tr[gvn'['m  (Thrce-styleJ  Flax}.  (Slave  Perennial.) 
Linacece.  Peiftan"clfla  Penta;rynia. — Seeds  of  this  attractive  spe- 
cies of  Linum  were  received  by  Maj^r  Francis,  Maddeo-liali, 
and,  with  many  other  aeecis  and  bulbs,  were  presented  to  his 
brother,  R.  Hall,  Esq  ,  of  Narrow  Water  House,  Warren  Point, 
Ireland,  in  whose  stove  it  flowcretl  about  December,  1837.  It 
has,  however,  been  Ion?  known  in  the  stoves  of  this  cuuntryj 
for  we  finrl,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Exniic  Botany  for  1/85,  a  figure  of  it, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  1  laiit  that  flowered  a 
short  time  previously  in  the  stove  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Greviilr, 
at  Paddini^ton.  Althoiigli  it  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the 
plant  has  been  cultivated  in  En[5;Iand  for  more  than  fifty  years,  it 
.is  at  pre-ent  but  rarely  metwiii;;  yet,  as  it  pruducts  its  Jlowcrs 
during  the  three  winter  months,  and  as  those  are  h;<?hly  beau- 
tiful, very  ai'nn'Iant,  and  rcrr.ain  e.\pandcd  a  long  tinic;  and 
asthe  plant  is  Iikewi>e  very  e^isily  itrnp^gated  ai;d  cultivated, 
St  merits  a  much  more  cxtcnrlcd  circulation  tlian  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived, and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  desirable  and  valuable  stove 
plant,  it  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  heath- 
.mould,  decayed  leaves,  and  light  loam,  provided  it  be  carefully 
potted,  and  judicirusly  watered ;  fur,  a-;  the  roots  are  small,  they 
cannot  endure  any  immoderate  supply  of  water.  It  maybe 
readily  multiplied  by  cu'tiiifrs  of  the  balf-ripened  wo;id,  planted 
in  the  same  or  a  rallier  more  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  under  a  hnnd-glaos.  In  acmmuuication  which  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr,  Hvrcman,  while  gardener  to  R.  Hall,  E-^q.,  he 
appears  to  consider  it  the  Turnera  efcgansof  Otto,  and  also  that 
it  isa  Sooth  American  species;  but  it  is  obviously  identical  wiih 
the  L,  trigynum  figured  in  the  li -tanical  JIaL-azine,  t.  liuo, 
where  it  is  di-tinctly  btatcdtKbenii  East  Indian  plynt;  and  as  we 
possess  specimens  •  f  it  in  full  tlowcr  at  Chatsworlh  which  were 
ifitroJaccd  fiom  tlic  Ea^t  Indies  by  Mr.  tiihson,  hi-i  Grace  the 
Dukcof  fJcvojisbire'B  ciillcctor,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  native  of 
the  £a<t  Indies  1%  placed  beyimd  all  doubt;  and  though  som.c 
eminent BotanibLs  hsvc  been  led  to  qncstii-n  whether  tnis  p:ant 
Is  really  a  fepeciesof  Lirnri',  it  has  never,  wc  believe,  been  sepa- 
rated from  that  genus.  The  generic  Udinc  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  word  Uin.  Hignifying  a  thread;  mnfit  probably  hi  allusion 
to  the  wcll-kuown  uavful  purp'-itefi  to  which  some  of  the  ^pccics 
arc  applied.  Tr  e  ^pl■ciGc  name  is  |jectilinr  tn  this  plant,  on  ac 
count  of  it-<  flowers  b'  ing  fiiri.i.'*hcd  with  three  distinct  styles.— 
Paxton'i  Magazine  of  Butuntj. 


GARDKN  MEMORANDA. 
Jtuclon,  Halt,  Xorfulk. — Tliis  plac?,  which  is  tlic  fcat 
of  0.  Gurncy,  Estj.,  is  fcitinted  two  tnile.s  from  the  seaport 
of  Lynn,art'.l  commnnds  a  fine  prospect  of  the  anrrounding 
eounlry.  It  u  kept  in  good  order,  and  no  expf-nae  ia 
■pirrd  in  adding  evirry  novelty  to  tne  excellent  collection 
of  plants  already  here,  that  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  At 
thii  place  are  two  Vineries  th-T.  were  elected  and  heated 
by  Weeki,  aboat  ihree  years  since  ;  they  arc  very  perfi'ct 
C'jDitruc'.ton^  of  'he  kind.  The  Vines  are  in  the  '*  highest 
poiiiblc  degree  of  health,"  and  aIihoui;h  Oiifi  Ih  only  the 
tccond  icafon  of  bearing,  Ihcy  are  producing  a  fine  crop 
of  frait.  They  arc  very  crcditabh:  to  the  gurdcner,  Mr. 
Thro*er.  The  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  al«o  good, 
parttcuhrly  the  former, scTcral  of  which  meanure  from  'JO 
to  27  inchc«  long.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Heaths 
here,  which  arc  well  grown.     Mr.  Thrower  does  not  prac- 


tise the  one-shift  system  in  the  cultivation  of  imy  ot  his 
plants.  Pelargoniums  are  as  well  grown  here  as  at  any 
place  that  I  have  seen  round  London  j  two  tipecimens, 
viz.,  Rising  Sun  and  Sunshine,  are  very  fine.  Mr. 
Thrower  has  pucceeded  in  raising  some  good  seedliiig 
Cinerarias.  There  is  likewise  here  a  good  collection  of 
Pinuses,  to  which  a  great  number  has  been  added  this 
season. — ./.  Stewart^  Crimplcsham. 


Miscellaneous. 

Poisoning  hy  Darnel  {Lolh.nn  Temulenium),  with  the 
Means  of  Detecting  this  See(t''^ijTien  mixed~'with  Wheat 
Flour. — M.  Rustini  was  charged  wiih  the  analysis  of  some 
bread  which  had  rendered  ill  twenty  women  employed  in 
a  silk  manufactory.  These  women,  after  having  eaten  it, 
were  seized  with  somnolency,  with  a  universal  convul- 
sive tremor,  accompanied  by  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
When  tliis  bread  was  presented^o  him,  it  was  gray,  com- 
pact, heavy,  and  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  reminded 
the  author  of  the  examples  of  adulteration  by  means  of 
alum  or  sulphate  of  copper  with  Vi^'heat  Flour  ;  bit  he 
did  not  find  the  characters  which  these  salts  present.  He 
then  thought  of  the  lime  and  of  the  arsenic  which  agri- 
culturists employ  in  the  operation  of  liming  ;  then  lie 
proceeded  to  analysis,  and  he  found  in  the  bread  a  greater 
quantity  of  lime  than  is  ordinarily  met  with,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  water  used  in  its  preparation.  He  then 
asked  for  a  sample  of  the  fiour,  thinking  that  it  mii^iit 
contain  some  organic  principle  whieh  might  have  been 
altered  or  di.'iguised  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  but  he  experi- 
enced considerable  delay  in  procuring  it,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  manager  of  the  nianufactoiy  in  which  the  women 
were  employed  went  to  the  baker,  and,  after  reproaches 
and  threats,  obtained  from  him  the  avowal  that  the  miller 
had  sometimes  furnished  to  him  floar  containing  Lolium. 
The  physician,  thinking  that  he  recognised  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning-  caused  by  this  substance,  administered  emetic 
and  emulsions,  and  all  tlie  symptoms  were  soon  dissipated. 
The  affdir  rested  here.  However,  tays  M.  Ruspini,  in 
my  quality  of  pharmacien,  although  1  was  no  longer  pro- 
fessionally engaged  to  make  investigitions  relative  to  this 
case,  I  immediately  began  to  mtke  experiments  in  order 
to  distinguish  pure  Wheat  flour  from  that  mixed  with 
Lolium.  My  method  of  analysis  is  simple,  and  capable 
of  being  put  in  practice  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
science.  It  consists  in  digesting  for  hfilf  an  hour  alcohol 
at  35"  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
Wheat  flour  ;  the  more  pure  it  is  the  more  limpid  will  the 
alcohol  remain  ;  then  it  will  take  only  a  more  or  less  deep 
Straw  colour,  according  as  the  flour  contains  more  or  less 
of  the  pericarp  and  embryo  pissed  through  tlie  sieve, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  or  design  of  the  miller.  The 
alcohol  will  be  coloured  yellow  by  dissolving  the  peculiar 
resin  which  the  Triticum  hybernum  contains,  and  which 
resides  in  th.e  jiericarp.  The  taste  of  the  alcohol  thus 
coloured  will  not,  however,  be  disagreeable  ;  it  will  even 
be  rather  sweet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  alcohol  be  digested 
with  flour  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  the  Lolium,  the  spirit 
of  wine  will  immediately  acquire  a  characteristic  greenish 
tint,  which  will  gradually  become  deeper  ;  the  taste  of  the 
tincture  will  be  astringent  and  disagreeable  to  the  extent 
of  exciting  vomiting.  Evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  it  will  give  as  a  product  a  greenish-yellow 
resin,  possessing  the  same  characters  as  the  tincture,  but 
more  iiowerful,  and  so  evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  adulteration  in  question.  Some  reflections  follow 
concerning  the  infamy  of  such  a  fraud,  and  the  necessity 
of  punishing  it,  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  bakers 
who  allow  it,  in  the  public  journ'ils.  In  a  note,  theattthor 
says  that  the  aret'nio  used  in  the  liming  is  decomposed  by 
the  earth,  and  that  the  plant  cannrit  preserve  any  trace  of 
it.  In  a  second  note,  he  announces  that  this  year,  the 
rains  having  been  very  abundant,  before  the  putting  forth 
of  the  ears,  all  the  bad  herbs,  particularly  the  Lolium, 
grew  abundantly  in  the  fields,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
sift  the  corn  with  much  cafe, —  The  Chemist. 

BrofCf}/i.— There  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  window  cf 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corrihill, 
two  heads  of  Chappell's  New  Cream  Broccoli.  These 
weigh  9Ibs.  car.h  ;  they  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  fair 
specimens  of  that  variety. 

IVax. — A  theoi-y  h.is  been  promulgated  by  the  justly 
celebrated  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen,  Dr.  Liebig, 
that  the  constituents  of  the  food  of  animals,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  during  the  processes  of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition, undergo  a  pecntiar  modification,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  production  of  substances,  through  the  agcnoy 
of  special  organs,  totally  different  in  the  proportions  of 
their  chemical  constituents  from  those  of  the  muterials 
from  which  they  have  been  derived.  .\  proof  of  this 
change  was  pointed  out  by  Liebig  as  afforded  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wax  by  the  honey-bee,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  Huber,  recently  confirmed  by  Gundlach,  in  which  the 
beca  were  fed  only  on  sugar,  Uut  it  was  objected  hy  many 
distinguished  chemists  that  there  was  no  direct  ;)ro«T/"  in 
these  experiments;  as  th(;  constituents  of  wax  might  have 
been  collected  hy  the  bees  before  they  were  conhned  for 
experiment,  and  titnred  up  in  their  own  bodies,  or  that 
the  wax  might  be  derived  from  the  fat  of  their  bodies, 
whi(di,  in  the  proportions  of  its  uUim"t<!  eonstituentw,  is 
very  Kimihirto  w;ix.  To  put  these  objections  to  the  test, 
MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Dumns  jointly  undertook  to 
repeat  thcexperimen's.  They  first  ascertained  by  analysis 
the  qnnntity  of  futty  mutter  in  the  boili'/s  nf  n  gi«en  num- 
ber of  hecfl,  and  the  quantity  of  waxy  matter  accidentally 
contained  in  the  honey  wiih  which  they  were  fed  during 
conhnement.  The  renuUof  the  experiments  proved  that 
the  quantity  of  wax  jiroduced  in  o  given  period  hy  cuch 
beo  exceeded  very  nearly  three  times  the  combined  amount 
of  waxy  matter  contained   in  the  food,  and  of  fat  in  the 


body  of  each  bee  at  the  comme  icuuient  ot  the  experiment, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  fat  still  contained  in  its  body  at 
the  close.  These  experiments  most  incontrovertibly 
prove  that  the  constituents  of  the  wax  could  not  have  pre- 
existed in  the  bodies  of  the  bees,  hut  that  wax  is  a  true 
formation,  the  result  of  changes  which  the  constituents  of 
the  food  undergo,  through  the  agency  of  special  organs, 
during  the  process  of  nutrition. — Annals  of  Natural 
His  tori/. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— KOTKOIfSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
So.MK  of  the  more  free  growing  plants  that  were  potted  early- 
will  nnw  want  another  shi:t.  n:id  you  may  give  them  more  pot- 
loom  now;  this  is  also  a  good  time  to  try  the  one-shift  system 
with  young  or  lately-prnpagated  plants.  Many  young  plants 
nursed  in  pits  through  the  spring  will  now  be  getting  too  high, 
or  the  pits  may  be  wanted  for  other  purposes;  remove  them  to 
the  stove,  and.  for  the  first  week  or  two,  imitate  the  pit-caltnre 
for  tliem  as  far  as  yoor  house  will  allow.  Keep'them  more  shaded 
than  the  rest  of  the  plants ;  syringe  tliem  twice  a  day,  and  keep 
them  as  far  from  fne  ventilators  as  yon  can. 

CoHSfrrtvj^on/.— Now  tliat  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
many  cf  the  tdder  kinds  r.f  plants  often  wintered  in  conserva- 
tories may  be  removed  to  temporary  shelters,  no  plant  except 
in  flower,  or  a  fine  specimen,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the'conser- 
va'ory  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  September.  As  tl\e  spring 
Heaths  get  ont  of  flov.-er,  remove  thetn  to  cold  pits  ;  if  they  are 
young  plants,  this  is  tlie  best  time  to  prune  them.  I  have  seen 
nieniu  the  best  nurseries  cutting  off  the  tops  of  young  Heaths 
Roiiig  out  of  flower  by  handfuls.  As  soon  as  the  growth  of 
forced  Rhododendron  aiboreum  is  nearly  finished,  remove  them 
to  a  cnnl  shaded  place,  as  this  and  many  of  its  hybrids  are  easily 
induced  to  make  asecond  growth,  and  consequently  produce  no 
flowers  next  season.  Keep  all  plants  well  watered,  and  in  good 
siiapes. 

Greenhouse. —'Evtconrz^e  your  Greenhouse  plants  to  make  a 
rapid  growth  now;  keep  the  house  warmer  and  mors  moist  than 
isgenerally  done,  and  see  that  this  moisture  does  not  deceive 
yon  in  watering;  many  pots  may  look  wet  on  the  surface,  and 
yet  he  dry  below.  Train,  pinch,  or  prune  them  as  circumstances 
may  direct;  and,  above  all  things,  keeji  them  perfectly  clean. 

Fvrcing'pits. — Most  of  the  spring-forcing  plants  are  now  done 
with  in  thtse  pits.  Roses  will  now  bloom  in  any  close  house, 
l>it,  &c.  There  are  many  plants,  however,  that  maybe  more  or 
less  frirced  for  the  co.iservatory  all  the  summer  through,  espe- 
cially those  called  intermediate,  or  half-stove  plants.  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons  that  have  been  early  forced  may 
be  j;rafted  as  soon  as  the  young  wood  begins  to  get  hard.  Before 
you  throw  away  an  overstock  of  seedliEigs  raised  this  spring,  as- 
certain v.-hel  her  they  can  be  used  as  stocks  for  others  of  the  same 
tribes,  of  which  you  may  he  short.  Of  all  modes  of  propagating 
rare  plants,  grafting  is  the  easiest,  and  requires  less  time  and 
attention.— /J.  B. 

II.-rLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIE3. 
Ojit-flovr  Department. 

The  importance  of  grouping  plants  in  flower-gardens  according 
to  their  complementary  colour;;  has  been  so  rejieatedly  insisted 
upon,  both  in  leading  and  other  articles,  since  this  Paper  first 
started,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  it  if  it 
were  not  for  the  g;rcat  accession  of  subscribers  during  the  present 
year.  The  leading  principles  (>f  this  system  of  management 
are— contract  and  symmetry.  Contrast  such  as  will  be  produced 
by  placing  ihc  complementary  colours  pretty  close  together,  as 
scarlft  with  wlii'e,  purple  with  yellow,  oran';e  with  blue,  and  so 
on  with  the  various  sh-ides  of  thc^ie  colours  nd  infinitum ;  and 
symmetry  such  as  will  result  from  every  bed  having  a  corre- 
sponrling  one  in  form  and  disposition,  and  these  beds  planted 
with  flowers  of  the  same  colour.  Jn  borders  which  are  seen 
throughout  in  the  length  and  tjrearith  of  them,  the  colours 
should  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  as  scarlet,  white,  purple, 
yellow,  blue,  orange,  siuj  so  on  to  the  G\\i\ ;  ami  wliere  beds  are 
placed  oil  firass,  and  without  a  corresponding  one  near  them, 
tliev  shoaKl  be  belted  with  the  complementary  colours,  as  blue 
with  an  orange  margin,  purple  with  yellow,  and  scarlet  with 
white  ;  or  as  green  is  the  proper  contrast  for  scarlet,  beds  of  that 
colour  may  be  left  without  a  margin,  and  white,  under  such  cir- 
cumstan:es,  u>ed  as  a  distinct  bed.  Where  beds  are  on  gravel, 
which  is  a  warm  colour,  cold  coluur  should  be  the  most  used,  as 
blue,  purple,  and  white,  which  fur  Floricultural  purposes  takes 
the  place  of  green  ;  or  if  warm  colours  must  he  introduced,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  be  margined  with  cntd  colours.  In  large 
L'ardens  where  there  is  a  great  pieponderance  of  green,  as  large 
lawns  oi- trees,  expensive  lakes,  and  more  especially  if  the  trees  are 
snfhcientlylarge  to  throw  considerable  shaiie  upon  the  scenery, 
no' bin g  hut  warm  colours  should  be  iised,  as  scarlet,  orange,  and 
yellow  ;  Elnd  these  shouH  be  planted  in  large  masses,  and  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  foreground  of  the  scenery,  and  especially 
near  the  water.'  Whoever  has  walked  tlirough  the  metropolitan 
parks  will  have  noticed  Ivjw  much  more  cheerful  is  the  aspect 
of  the  lake  ui  Ht.  James's  than  it  is  in  the  Regent's  Park  or  Ken- 
sington Gardens;  and  this  is  because  the  water  is  surrounded 
by  grave',  which  gives  warmth  tit  the  scenery;  and  were  the 
islands  in  the  lake  in  the  same  paik  planted  with  double  Furze, 
white  Broom,  and  the  Judas-tree,  in-lead  of  being  studded  with 
tittle  heaps  of  flints,  tis  an  apology  for  rock-work,  and  which 
n  semble  to  many  oyster- grottos,  we  should  tin  n  have  in  a  few 
years  one  of  the  most  splendid  scenes  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. With,  these  sunny  days,  and  parching  east  and  north- 
east  wind?,  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  with  anything  in  the 
I^lnwer  G«r(!c;i ;  hut  Necessity's  stern  command  compels  me  to 
transplatit  upwards  of  100  large  shrubs  and  trees,  some  of  them 
frctni  20  to  30  f  e-t  high,  nrid  in  full  leaf,  and  strange  to  say,  not 
one  in  ten  of  them  has  indicated  any  check  from  their  removal, 
although  ihey  have  now  been  transplanted  nearly  a  fortnight. 
In  the  Flower  Garden  look  to  Annuals,  which  will  suffer  much 
if  not  watered;  and  get  siU  in  readiness  to  begin  planting  out 
directly  wc  get  a  soaking  of  rain;  but  before  we  get  rain  it 
would  be  madness  to  think  ot  planting  anything  ont, 

Reserve  G«jv/c».— Watering  and  thinning  the  young  plants  13 
the  pi incipal  work  at  the  present  time;  but  double  Primroses, 
Potyanthuses,  &e.,  whicli  arc  out  of  bloom,  and  being  removed 
fro:n  the  Flower  Gaiden,  mu-t  he  jmrtcd,  ami  planted  in  rich 
soil  in  a  shatled  situatinn,  and  deluged  with  water. 

American  (iardeii.—Tlus  It  a  good  time  to  lie  out  or  peg  down 
the  branches  of  American  pianis,  so  that  the  young  shoots  may 
take  the  right  direction  when  they  bi-giii  to  grow.  In  high 
and  exposed  situations  the  planis  must  have  water,  or  they  will 
be  unable  to  expand  their  blooms  properly,— If*.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
If  extreme  hot  days  and  frowty  nij^hls  are  favourable  to  the 
perfect  development  of  Fl  uUts'  Flowers,  then  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  days  have  been  singularly  pr  ipiti'^s.  f'T  "'^  seldom  have 
such  Aprtl3  Qs  Ihc  past.  Exhibithns  of  the  Auricula  arc  taking 
place,  and  Irom  mo.st  localiiiee  wc  hear  favourable  aceounts; 
and  Ht  some  Shows  In  varlouB  parrs',  we  have  seen  splendid 
blooms  of  the  following  firstrate  (iLnvcra  i-Page's  Chnmpiori, 
Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Wiucrhou^e's  Conciucror  of  Europe,  Lcc  a 
Colonel  Tajlor;  the  last  of  whicli,  though  not  exactly  to  our 
mind  in  some  of  lis  properties,  waH,  neviu'lhuleas,  extremely 
lino,  the  pips  being  lai^er  than  usmil ;  and  that  (Irrtt-rate  purple 
Self,  DarkcrV-i  Nonsuch,  was  In  excellent  condition,  though  it 
appears  BCFirce  in  collcction«.  Ah  wo  oliHcrved  lust  week,  all 
blooming  plants  ought  to  bo  under  awniiiKB,  In  a  norlhern 
aspect;  keep  the  pota  free  from  weeds.    Tho  green  fly  is  oitcn 
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troublesome  at  this  season,  getting  into  the  hearts ;  examine  them 
daily,  and  remove  the  insects  with  a  camel  hair-brush.  Polyan- 
th-uses  reqaire  some  attention  just  now,  shading:,  watering,  &c. ; 
■watch  Bcedling  plants,  as  the  blooms  pass  through  their  various 
stages  of  development  and  decay  ;  and  observe  whether  the  lace 
or  edge  keeps  its  colour  (ivhich  ought  to  be  similar  to  the  centre) 
to  tlie  last.  This  is  an  essential  property,  often  overlooked  by 
young  beginners.  Raniincuh/ses. — Many  people  are  wateiing, 
a  practice  I  would  not  recommend  (if  the  beds  are  properly 
made),  as,  I  am  persuaded,  it  has  at  the  present  time,  an  inju- 
rious tendency.  Top-ilresslng  with  very  rotten  cow-manure  is 
far  more  beneficial.  T»/(7?s.— Some  genial  showers  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  these  splendid  flowers.  In  addition  to  the 
heavy  complaints  of  the  number  of  bulbs  which  do  not  flower, 
there  are  a  greater  proportion  of  buds  with  distorted  petals  than 
usual,  both  attributable  to  the  injury  they  sustained  from  the 
spring  frosts  of  1843,  few  collections  having  escaped.  Keep 
the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  get  sufficiently 
forward,  let  the  top  cloths  of  the  "shed"  be  put  on.  Canintions. 
— Cultivators  will  sufTer  this  spring,  who  have  layers  in  late,  it 
being  more  unfavourable  than  usual.  Where  the  soil  has  not 
been  well  examined,  the  Florist  will  often  have  the  mortification 
of  finding  his  layers  gone  "past  redemption,'*  and  on  pulling 
tiiem  up,  he  finds  a  wire-worm  at  the  root.  Layers  in  pots  re- 
quire well  attending  to  with  water,  &c.  Pink-beds  ought  to  be 
surface-dressed,  in  the  way  recommended  fur  Ranunculuses. 
Reduce  the  number  of  shoots  for  blooming,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants,  and  put  small  neat  sticks  to  those  which 
areretaiDed.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIE.S,  &c. 

Fineries, — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
fruiting-pit  moist  enough  during  this  fine  weather.  Slight 
shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  enable  the  giving 
-of  front  air  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  not  desirable  to  give  front 
air  if  itcan  be  avoided,  as  it  produces  a  current  towards  the  back 
apertures,  which  acts  injuriously  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  administered  freely  this  clear  weather, 
■whenever  the  plants  are  dry ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  in  a 
muddy  state.    For  successions,  see  former  Calendars. 

KincWes.— When  young  Vines,  bearing  their  first  or  second 
crop,  have  reached  the  top  of  the  rafters,  stop  the  leading 
shoot,  and  continue  to  stop  the  la'erals  till  the  fruit  is  fully 
swelled.  Now  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  planting  out  Vines 
in  anew  border,  as  they  do  best  if  growing  freely  at  the  lime  of 
planting  oat.  If  the  border  was  made  in  the  winter,  it  should 
be  fresh  turned  up.  If,  after  planting,  the  roots  are  covered  with 
a  little  warm  litter,  they  will  receive  no  check  from  turning  out, 
but  advance  so  rapidly,  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
'  bear  next  year.  We  have  here  two  Vineries  in  wliich  the  Vines 
■were  so  treated  last  year,  and  this  season  there  was  an  average 
.  of  16  "shows"  to  each  Vine  ;  which  number,  however,  was  re- 
duced to  5  or  6.  'Jhe  Vines  are  remarkably  strong,  and  the 
bunches  promise  to  be  very  large. 

Peach-house.— G'we  plenty  of  air  to  Peach-trees  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  change  colour,  and  keep  a  low  temperature,  in  order 
toprolongasmuch  as  possible  the  time  of  maturation  of  the  fruit. 

Fig-house. — Keep  the  syringe  in  use  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  only  for  a  few  days,  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  tliat  syringing 
is  injurious;  and  it  need  not  he  discontinued  long.  The  foliage 
of  the  Fig  continues  a  long  time  on  the  plant;  it  is  therefore 
more  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  clear  of  insects.  A  little 
additional  attention  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  trees  continuing 
productive  till  October.  Plants  wliich  are  confined  at  the  roots 
will  require  liquid  manure,  if  they  are  bearing  freely,  and  the 
wood  is  short- jointed.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  clear  water 
will  be  better. 

il/r/ons.— Look  well  to  the  thinning  out  of  laterals   and  small 
sickly  leaves  from  the  origin  of  the  branches.      It  is  upon  the 
latter  that  insectsgenerally  make  their  first  appearance. —  G.  F, 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

"Where  water  is  a  scarce  commodity  many  shifts  must  be  re- 
Borted  to  in  this  dry  weather.  The  best  substitute  for  heavy 
■watering  is  to  mulch  with  short  grass,  between  the  rows  of  ad- 
vancing crops.  This  will  save  much  time  and  labour,  even 
■where  water  is  plentiful,  and  the  utility  of  the  measure  may  form 
an  extenuating  plea  to  those  who  delight  in  finely-raked  borders. 
When  this  keeping  the  water  in  the  ground  system  cannot  be 
adopted  for  want  of  materials,  the  next  best  method  is  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  ground  well  and  often  stirred.  Simple  as  the 
operation  of  watering  is,  few  things  are  worse  performed.  One 
good  watering  that  will  saturate  the  soil,  provided  ths  surface  is 
mulched  or  stirred  afterwards,  is  worth  a  hundred  mere  sprink- 
lings, because  the  one  watering  will  often  be  sufficient,  while  the 
many  waterings  are  generally  prejudicial.  In  the  one  case  the 
loots  are  discouraged  from  coming  to  the  surface  j  the  dryness 
of  that  surface  prevents  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
below,  and  the  roots  are  therefore  enabled  to  absorb  freely  to 
supply  the  exhaling  foliage.  In  the  other  case,  surface-roots  are 
for  a  time  encouraged,  but  are  speedily  checked,  as  the  sun 
■quickly  causes  the  moisture  of  the  surface  watering  to  evaporate ; 
that  ■watering  had  previously  stopped  for  a  time  the  capillary 
action  of  moisture  in  the  soil;  the  energies  of  the  lower  roota 
of  the  plants  have  consequently  become  relaxed,  and  before  they 
can  again  be  roused  into  activity  the  plant  droops  and  often  dies. 

Sow  Peas,  Garden  Beans,  and  Kidney  Beans,  for  succession ; 
■Scarlet  Runners  for  the  main  crop,  giving  the  drills  a  good  soak- 
ing, and  coveringon  the  top  with  drysoil.  Transplanting. — The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  prick  out  Caulifiower,  Lettuce, 
Ac,  on  beds  of  light  soil,  with  rotten  dung  beneath,  so  that  they 
-may  he  moved  with  balls  when  favourable  weather  arrives. — fl.F, 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods.—The  time  for  commencing  to  fell  and  peel  Oak,  or 
other  trees,  should  he  carefully  attended  to.  Try  frequently  on 
■some  tree,  to  ascertain  when  the  bark  separates  freely  from  the 
■wood,  in  order  that  the  best  part  of  the  season  for  such  opera- 
tions may  not  be  lost.  It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  plaster  over 
the  cut  part  of  the  stools  or  young  trees  that  are  felled,  with  fresh 
cowdung,  or  at  least  round  the  outside  edges,  to  prevent  the  bark 
separating  from  the  wood  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

Coppice. —Where  the  felling  of  poles  or  other  trees  to  be  peeled 
is  to  be  done  this  season,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable, 
when  a  strong  vigorous  succession  of  young  coppice  wood  is 
desired. 

Young  Plantations.— t^ovf  is  the  best  season  to  train  young 
trees.  Thin  out  some  of  the  strongest  side-branches  where  they 
are  ton  numerous;  take  some  close  off,  and  shorten  others, 
accordingto  directions  formerly  given. 

Nurser?/  Work.— The  dry  sunny  weather  and  frosty  nights  have 
been  very  trying  to  newly-planted  seedlings  and  trees  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds;  if,  therefore,  the  precautions  and  directions  so 
repeatedly  given  have  not  been  strictly  practised,  many  failures 
may  be  expected. —  IK.  B. 
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April  £6  Very  fine;  dry  air,  with  slight  haze  ;  slight  r. 

27  Eioeedinjily  i^iear  and  dry  throughout;  clear  and  cool 

28  Slight  frost  early  a.m.  ;  clear  ;  fine,  with  soma  white  clouds 

£9  Fine  ;  cloudsand  dry  haze  ;  cloudy  and  fine 
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Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  J  deg.  above   the  average- 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Auriculas.— il.  .^.— Very  little  sun  is  necessary  for  ripening  the 
seeds  of  the  Auricula;  let  them  iiave  plenty  of  air;  a  north 
border  is  a  good  situation.  The  seed  will  be  ripe  the  begin- 
ning of  August;  it  should  be  sown  in  February,  in  soil  com- 
posed of  bog,  loam,  and  cow-manure  three  years  old.* 

Books.— 3//?/,.— De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus"  is  in  Latin. 

BoacHELLiA  CAPijNsis.— JnjuiVc)-.— I  am  aware  of  the  scarcity 
of  this;  but  if  there  was  a  demand  for  it  as  a  stock  for 
the  Lnculia,  nurserymen  could  supplv  it  under  10s.  a  dozen. 
The  readiest  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  and 
by  seeds,  which  maybe  had  from  the  Cape  in  any  quantity. 
They  grow  best  in  very  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Gardeners 
generally  complain  of  their  Burchellias  growing  too  fast,  and 
like  the  Luculia  it  requires  close  pruning  to  keep  it  in  good 
shape. — D.  B. 

Camellias.— .4  Subscriber.— You  may  cut  down  these  and  place 
them  in  a  pit  upon  a  damp  bottom.  They  should  he  kept 
rather  close  until  they  have  made  their  wood.  The  roots  may 
he  reduced  in  August;  and  not  when  the  plants  are  cut  down.:}: 

CuiNKSE  DwAiiFs. — E.  C. — Thanks;  but  pray  send  us  a  leaf,  that 
we  may  be  sure  there  is  no  mistake. 

CouNTRV  Shows.— v4  Scotchman  writes  to  inform  us  that  his 
Scotch  blood  is  up  at  an  observation  made  at  the  end  of  a 
report  on  the  Forres  Society,  published  by  us  last  year;  he 
says  that  the  said  report  "  has  caused  an  ill-feeling  to  ariee 
among  individuals,  to  the  total  disruption  of  the  Society;"  and 
he  demands  an  explanation.  The  paragraph  which  has  ex- 
ploded among  the  good  people  of  Forres  is  the  following: — 
"  This  is  taken  from  a  printed  copy  with  which  we  have  been 
supplied;  but  we  give  up  in  despair  the  correction  of  the 
blunders  in  the  names.*'  To  prove  that  our  statement  is  un- 
founded, our  correspondent  adds  a  printed  report  of  the  Show 
as  published  in  some  Northern  Paper,  In  this  report  there  is 
certainly  not  error  enough  to  justify  our  censure,  and  if  it  had 
been  sent  us  instead  of  that  which  we  received,  it  would  have 
passed  without  remark.  We  can  only  recommend  our  hot- 
blooded  friend  to  take  care  in  future  that  the  right  reports  are 
furnished  us;  what  we  did  receive  was  most  discreditable 
either  to  the  education  of  the  person  that  copied  it,  or  to  the 
care  of  the  printer  who  set  it  up.  If  "  A  Scotchman"  will  look  to 
that  part  of  our  report  in  which  the  plants  from  Cluny  Cottage 
are  mentioned,  he  will  see  that  the  printed  copy  now  sent  us 
could  not  bethe  one  to  which  wc  alluded;  lor  ac  Chat  part  Ori- 
ganum Dictamnns  is  introduced,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  "A 
Scotchman's'' report.  We  have  made  this  rather  longe.xulana- 
tion  in  justice  to  those  who  have  possibly  been  blamed  for  the 
blunders  of  other  people,  and  because  wc  do  not  know  our 
correspondent's  address.  As  to  the  Members  of  the  Forres 
Society  having  quarrelled  with  each  other  about  our 
half  dozen  words  of  censure,  we  cannot  do  them  the  injustice 
to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible. 

Cypripbdidms. — A.  H. — C.  spectabile  is  well  known  to  be  quite 
hardy;  so  is  C.  pubescens.  It  is  occasionally  imported  from 
Canada.  All  such  things  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  procure 
when  one  wants  them. 

Diseases. —  E.T.O. — There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  your 
Portugal  Laurels  have  got  their  roots  into  soil  of  bad  quality  ; 
either  undrained,  or  otherwise  unsuitable.  No  insect  is  at 
work.  But  consider  whether  this  is  not  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  healthiness  of  others  near  them. 

Garden  Pots. — S,  R.  P.  S. — There  is  no  restriction  as  to  what 
the  size  of  pots  may  he  in  which  plants  are  exhibited  at  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  except  those  in 
which  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  are  grown.  The  list 
given  at  p.  233  of  last  year's  Chronicle  will  afford  every  informa- 
tion respecting  sizes.    They  are  measured  from  the  outside  5 

Grass-sbkds.— C  T.  A. — We  recommend  for  an  acre  of  lawn  on 
a  light  soil  the  following: — Cynosurus  cristatus,  61bs.;  An- 
thoxanthum  odoratum,  ^  lb. ;  Avena  flavescens,  I  lb. ;  Festuca 
duriuscula,  2lbs.;  F.  ovina,  1  lb. ;  F.  pratensis,  2lbs.;  Lolium 
perenne,  10  lbs.;  Phleum  pratense,  i  lb.;  Poa  nemoralis  sem- 
pervirens,  2iJ  lbs. ;  P.  trivialis,  lAlb.;  Lotus  cortiiculatus, 
^Ib. ;  Medicago  lupulina,  lib.;  White  Clover,  10  lbs.  Asa 
manure,  nothing  will  beat  Liquid  Guano  for  such  a  place, 
especially  if  you  add  muriate  ot  lime  at  the  rate  of  i  cwt,  per 
acre. 4: 

Heating. — Jl/rtcAnon  asks  for  information  about  the  "Olmstead 
Stove."    Can  any  one  give  it  ?    We  do  not  know  the  stove. 

HoLLiBS. — A.  5.— We  never  heard  that  the  best  way  to  get  up  a 
stock  of  common  Holly  is  to  stick  the  cuttings  each  into  a 
Potato,  and  to  plant  them  at  a  proper  depth ;  and  we  doubt 
the  fact. 

Hyacinths.— G.  S.  TT.— You  are  correct  in  stating  that  from  the 
commencement  ;of  the  flowers  to  the  topmost  bell  the  stem 
should  be  hidden  in  a  finely-blown  specimen  ;  the  oiher  matter 
in  dispute,  we  of  c;>ursc  cannot  judge  of.  Double  flowers 
should  compete  with  double,  and  single  with  single  :  it  was 
an  error  to  mix  them  together.* 

Hydranqkas.— F.  IF.— Your  plants,  in  the  open  air,  require 
exposure  to  sun  and  deluges  of  water  in  summer,  and  good 
matting  up  in  winter.  If  the  old  wood  be  killed,  the  young 
shoots  will  flower  notwithstanding.  We  should  not  expect 
them  to  bloom  on  a  north  border. 

I.vsECTS,— .B.  CAi7o.— The  beetles  attacking  your  Swedes  are 
the  Turnip  fly  (Altica  nemorum).  You  will  find  their  history, 
and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them  in   the  Journal   of 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.— fl X.  Y.  Z. 

—Your  Larch  trees  are  infested  with  a  species  of  Aphis,  called 
Adelges  Laricis,  I  believe.     To  suggest  a  remedy  is  impossible. 

— R, H.  K.—The  Beetles  eating  your  Rose-leaves  are  the 

Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus.  a  Weevil,  which  you  will  find 
described  in  the  Gardeners^  Chrunicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. — R. 

Manures.— J.  A".— Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  for  Rhododen- 
drons.    We  have  had  no  experience  with  guano  for  them.J 

/f.  Z>.— Neither  sample  is  at  all  like  the  superphosphate  of 
Mr.  Lawes  ;  whether  or  not  they  contain  phosphoric  acid  is  a 
question  that  must  be  ascertained  by  analysis,  which  we  can- 
not undertake.    No.  2  is  more  like  pitch. 

MisTLKfOK.— n.  J3.— Your  ripe  berries  may  be  used  now.  They 
will  grow  freely  on  the  Apple-tree.  Make  an  incision  in  the 
bark  and  insert  a  berry  or  two;  then  tie  a  little  damp  Moss 
over  them  ;  they  like  to  be  kept  rather  moist  until  they  begin 
to  grow. J 

Names  of  Fruits. — Thomas  Lang. — Winter  Pearmain.H 

Namks  op  Plants.— tf.  O.B.—Pinus  Pinaster,  Pyrus  spectabilis. 

A  Subscriber. — Btechnum  occidcntale,  PtL-ris  serrulata.§  — 

—  H.  T.— Yellow  Banksian  Rose. Barry,  — It  appe^irs  to  be 

either  Iris  pumila,  or  the  yellow  variety  of  it ;  but  the  flower 

has  lost  all  its  colour  and  shape. K T.  iJaui^on.— Hakea  aa- 

ligna  ;  neither  from  the  Cape  nor  the  Mauritius,  but  froin  New 

Holland. B.  T.  5.— Your  two  species  of  Melittis  are  undis- 

tinguishable,  either  because  they  weresmashed  in  thelettcr-bag 

or  because  they  are  alike. J.  il/.— Carex  caespitosa. J.  S. 

— How  does  your  Ranunculus  differ  from  bulbosus?  It  cer- 
tainly has  much  paler  flowers  than  u--u  il,but  we  see  110  further 


difference. E.    T.  0. — Epidendrum    Iciobulbon  we   think  ; 

if  not,   the  true  name  will  be  given  next  week. J.  il  — 1 

Grevillea  sericea;  2  Templetonia  retusa;  3  Miinusa  marginataj 
4  not  in  flower;  5  Hovea  purpurea;  6  a  Smilax;  7  Malva 
Munroana;  8  Erica  recurvata. 

Pcach-trses. — Omilcron. — We  think  we  can  explain  the  cause 
of  your  misfortunes,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  sn  next  week. 

PELABGONiu.Ms.—  Tf in/on. — Your  case  is  very  vex  it  ions.  We  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  about  the  spot-dist-ase  of  these 
plants,  unless  it  is  cold  and  over- watering.  We  will  publish 
your  case  next  week,  and  s<i  revive  the  questinn. 

Pstdnia  Punctata.— TT.il/.— The  bloom  received  of  this  variety 
agrees  with  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year. 

RosBS.  —  Limcricft,  — Beauty  of  Billiard  will  strike  from  cuttings, 
but  it  is  more  easily  increased  by  layers.  Leliear  .strikes  fi  eely 
from  cuttings.    They  may  be  put  in  as  soon  as   the   young 

wood  is  ripe  enough.: J.  K,—Give  your  plants    plt-nty  of 

manure.  Probably  the  best  would  be  compost  of  Guano  and 
fix  parts  or  less  of  cow-dung.  Any  Ros?s  will  gnnv  on  your 
bad  soil  if  richly  manured;  without  manure  none  will  thrive. 
Farmyard  manure  maybe  substituted  for  cow-dung;  but  we 
prefer  the  latter. 

Trees.— S,  W.—A  tree  begins  to  grow  when  the  buds  begin  to 
swell;  in  other  words,  a  tree  makes  woody  fibre  as  s>iiii  as  the 
buds  are  observed  swelling.      You  may  ea-ily  sixtis'y  yourself 

of  that  by   watching  the  common  Lilac. A  Subscriber  wiU 

find  his  advantage  in  dusting  his  seeds  well  witii  superphos- 
phate of  lime:  caustic  lime  has  also  been  found  useful. 

Verbknas. — J.  C.  F.  — Bridesmaid,  light-blue  lilac  ;  Unrlevana, 
pink;  Spcciosa,  orange;  Boule  de  feu,  vivid  scarlet;  Howurd- 
iana,  pink;  Prince  of  Wales,  flesh-colour;  Cnn3;)icua,  light 
purple;  the  other  three  we  are  not  acquainted  with;  they 
most  probably  are  new.* 

Yi-HES.—A  Subscriber.— Jt  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Grapes  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  leaves  of  a 
Vine  should  be  so  exposed,  and  tliat  most  fully.  Nttture  makes 
the  bunch  of  Grapes   hang  down,  and  overshadows   it  with 

leaves.    Why  should  we  oppose  her  will? An  Old  Subscriber . 

—Since  other  plans  of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  the  Vine  fail, 
■wc  advise  you  to  try  Sir  John  Sebriglit's  Cement,  which  con- 
sists of  four  parts  rosin,  one  part  bees- wax,  and  one  part  fine 
brick  dust,  melted  and  well  mixed  together.  This  will  stop 
bleeding  in  Vines  and  other  plants. Beta. — Most  undoubt- 
edly you  may  remove  your  Vines  with  safety,  by  adopting  such, 
irieans  as  you  describe;  and  at  such  time.     Cover  the  roots 

well  with  lit:erlor  the  first  winter, T.  //.—Four  sorts  for 

an  early  Vinery  may  be,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince, 
White  Sweetwater,  antl  Royal  Muscadine.    A  south  aspect. U 

JT.  L. — As  you  can  give  no  air  at  top,  the  extremities  of 

your  Vine-shoots  have,  in  all  probability,  been  checked  in  con- 
sequence of  too  high  a  temperature,  alternating  with  cold,  to 
which  they  will  be  liable,  owing  to  their  position  close  to  the 
glass.    You  must  prevent  their  contact  with  the  latter. [| 

Miscellaneous. —Zea/ous. — Wc  do  not  know    the    Botanical 

name  of  the    New  Z^ialand    Stingin;?   Netlle. F.   IF".   C— 

Without  seeing  your  Cucumber-bed  it  is  impossible  to  be  posi- 
tive as  to  the  disease  of  your  leaf,  it  is.  however,  probably 
caused  by  cold  currents  of  air  acting  on  very  tender  foliage; 
but  it  may  arise  from  vi-ry  different  causes.  Is  not  the  soil  too 
moist  for  the  degree  of  light  to  which  the  leaves  are  exposed  ? 
If  you  water  your  plants  largely,  and  do  not  enable  them  to 
relieve  themselves  from  it  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  they  are 

likely  enough   to  ba  thus  affected. J.  L.— Take  commoa 

"oil  varnish,"  such  as  is  employed  for  in-aoor  work  by  the 

paper-hangers  and  painters.    Thanks  fnr  charcoal. T//ro. — 

Double  flowers  will  produce  seeds  whenever  afew  stamens  and 

a  style  or  two  are  untransformed  — e.  g.,  Roses. S.  Snape.— 

We  will  do  what  you  suggest. W.  H.  C— We  have  no  ex- 

lierience  about  manure  for  Cliic  )ry ;  but  should,  in  the  absence 
of  farmyard  manure,  try  guano  mixed  with  soot,  or  peat,  or 
cinder-siftings. — —Simplex.  — V!e  thank  you  much  for  your 
hint,  and  will  look  to  it.  But  we  do  not  see  the  ground  of 
your  complain.  Would  it  be  giving  you  too  much  trouble  to  ask 
you  to  be  more  explicit? W.  /.—There  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  the  TropEeolums  you  nienilon.    The  one  is  just 

as  good  as  the  other. J T.  L. — See  Insects  above.! J.L.S. 

Pray  send  your  paper  on  Pottin;;. ..-1  Sufiscriber. — We  cannot 

answer  your  inquiry  about  the  place  where  Pine-plants  may  be 
bought.     We  never  name  sellers. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias. 0.  P.  Q,— There  is  nothing   uncommon  in 

your  seedling:  it  is  very  small,  and  the  outline  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  too  much  indented.* 

Cinerarias.— J.  D.  F".— Light  disk,  whiteground,  with  crimsoa 
purple  picotee  tip  :  the  flower  is  a  good  shape,  and  it  forms  a 

desirable  variety  in   this  class.* Boi-euHs.— Your  seedling, 

rich  purple  with  black  eye,  is  a  fine  and  handsome  variety.* 

Anon. — in  both  varieties  the  petals  are  too  narrow  and  thin.  ^ 

Fuchsia.— Z>.  C. — Neither  in  size  nor  colour  is  your  flower  equal 

to  many  of  the  new  varieties.* Borealis. — Your  seedling 

Fuchsia  wants  brightness  ;  the  sepals  are  narrow,  and  have  a 
faded  appearan  ce ;  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  too  narrow ; 
they  unfold,  and  are  poor  in  colour.* J.  K. — In  the  speci- 
mens you  have  sent  of  Pondii,  the  sepals  do  not  appear  to  ex- 
pand sufficiently  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  a  large,  bold,  and 
richly-coloured  flower.* 

MiMULus. — R-  H. — Your  seedling  is  a  good  flower,  but  not 
superior  to  others  that  have  already  appeared.* 

Pansibs. —  Y.  and  £.— No,  1  is  a  large  flower  of  good  form,  white 
ground,  blue  purple  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin  of  the 
same  round  the  lower  petals;  the  petals  meet  well  above  the 
eye;  a  good  flower.  2  is  your  best  flower,  the  eye  large  and 
intensely  dark,  ground  li;;ht  buff,  belting  purple,  upper  petals 
the  same;  a  brilliant  and  striking  flower.  3,  neat  and  com- 
pact, but  not  equal  to  others  of  the  same  colour.  Of  the  yellows 
4  and  6,  the  latter  is  the  best;  the  eye  is  finer,  and  the  colour 
deeper  and  more  uniform;  they  are  both  rather  deficient  ia 
form  and  substance,  and  have  a  common  look;  the  want  of  a 
blotch  in  the  lip  to  form  the  eye  is  a  great  deficiency  ;  and  7, 
though  a  flower  of  fi.ie  form  and  good  eye,  wants  substance.*— 
A  Lady. — The  Brunette  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  the 
blooms  being  shrivelled  up;  damp  Moss  appears  to  be  the  best 
material  for  packing  ihem  in,  but  neither  in  form,  size,  or  sub- 
stance, is  your  flower  to  be  compared  to  the  Selfs  now  in  culti- 
vation.*  2'.  0.  G.— Scrutiny  is  a  very  fine  flower,   large, 

well-formed,  and  of  great  substance;  ground  white,  eye  floe, 
rich  purple  up-petals,  with  a  broad  belting  of  the  same  round 
the  lower  petals ;  the  side  petals  meet  well  above  the  eye,  and 
the  form  of  the  shield  made  perfect.*  —  Y.andC. — Tippo  Saib, 
a  large  richly-coloured  purple  Self,  of  considerable  sut}st£.nce. 
Grand  Duke,  fine  eye,  yellow  ground,  purple  uppt:r  petals,  and 
a  broad  belting  rif  the  same  colour  round  the  lower  ones ;  a 
large  well-formed  flower  of  good  substance.  Compacla.— There 
are  two  points  in  this  flower  which  injures  it;  ihelines  running 
into  the  belting  from  the  eye  gives  it  a  blurry  character,  and 
the  weak  manner  in  which  the  belting  termin  ttes  above  the 
eye;  in  other  respects  it  is  a  very  good  flower.  Grandis, 
large  flower,  with  white  ground,  deep  purple  upper  petals;  the 
belting  is  irregular,  but  uniform  on  the  three  petals;  eye  good, 

but  rather  rough  on  the  edges  of  the  petals.* J.  O. — The 

yellow  Self,  and  the  one  with  a  dark  eye,  are  good  flowers. 
The  other  specimen  is  deficient  in  the  centre;  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  names;  they  appear  to  be  poorly  culti- 
vated from  their  size,  and  the  material  in  which  they  were 
packed  was  not  aufhciently  damp.* 

Erratum.— In  our  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  South  London 
Floricultural  Society,  the  exhibitor  of  the  Seedling  Polyanthus 
spells  his  name  "  Buruard,"  nut  "Barnard,"  as  inserted.* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
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IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  by  Mu.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Cliemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Towti. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.      The 
course  will  cnnnitrehend  the  Eicmerits  of  Analysis. 


WRlGHrs  Sl'ACK  PRESERVER. —  Hundreds 
of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneoaa  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  Wkight's,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex  ;  J.and  G. 
Deanb,  Ironmonger*,  London -bridge;  ami  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  ciMinrry.     Price,  in  box,  with  loik  and  joints,  2/.  Ss. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  4.  1344. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
H'bdnbsdav,  May  8      Agricultural  SoLieiy  of  EnKltnd. 
IHURSDAT,     May  9  iHi^hland  and  Aj;riculrural  Society. 

WanNKsrNAr,  May  15    Agricultural  Society  of  Ensfl-ind. 
TiiuBSDAV,     May  16     Highland  and  Af^ricuitural  Suciety. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


rw.  Market. 
May  6     .^Yoxford. 

OV«iHeief( 


M»y  7     •    Framlingham. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  actual  loss  sus- 
tained by  many  farmers  in  permitting  the  liquid  ma- 
nure from  their  stables,  feeding-stalls,  and  pig-styes 
to  run  to  wa.ste ;  and  of  the  great  danger  of  loss  to 
■which  those  of  them  exposed  themselves  who  allowed 
this  waste  to  run  into  their  horse-ponds.  This  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  shall  not  cease  directing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  until  we  know  our  remarks  to 
have  had  a  practical  tentlency.  The  completest 
exposures  of  bad  management  in  farming  are  rarely 
self-applied  ;  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  this :  one 
of  them — the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  self- 
justification — is  cleverly  illustrated  in  the  admirable 
work  on  Waste  Manures,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Han- 
nam,*  the  perusal  of  which  we  most  cordially  recom- 
mend to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  such  of  them 
as  may  be  conscious  that  their  practice  under  this 
head  is  capable  of  improvement.  Mr.  Hannam.whohas 
probably  had  more  experience  than  any  other  British 
farmer  of  the  practical  value  of  our  home  and  foreign 
fertilisers,  was  well  qualified  to  make  this,  the  first 
public  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  the  individual  and 
national  losses  consequent  on  the  careless  management 
of  farm-yard  manures.  We  earnestly  recommend  his 
book  to  the  attention  of  Agriculturists;  the  greater 
part  of  it — it  is  a  small  octavo  volume — maybe  made 
practically  useful  by  each  of  its  Agricultural  readers, 
and  the  rest,  on  the  waste  manures  of  towns,  is  highly- 
deserving  of  public  attention.      We  quote  as  follows  : 

"Although  the  economy  of  these  manures  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  cultivator,  whose  aim  is  to 
produce  much  and  cheaply,  in  few  cases  is  their  preserva- 
tion attempted,  muCh  less  accomplished.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  are  apt  to  attempt  an  excuse  for  their 
carelessness  on  this  head  ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  men  who  are  anxious,  when  in  a  difficulty,  to  save 
themselves  only,  they  impede  each  other.  Tims  the  agri- 
cultural Triton  says,  *  Thii  candle-end  and  cheese-paring 
economy  may  do  very  well  for  small  farmers,  to  whom  a 
small  saving  is  a  great  gain,  and  whose  labour,  being  their 
only  capital,  may  be  safely  and  profitably  invested  in 
attention  to  this  matter.  On  a  farm  like  mine,  however, 
where  every  operation  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  where 
everything  is  done  on  a  system,  we  cannot  attend  to  these 
petty  cares, — they  would  interfere  with  matters  of  more 
consequence. ' 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  minnow — the  man  of  small 
means — is  apt  to  say,  'Yes,  undoubtedly,  this  ii  an  inte- 
resting question  to  the  large  farmer.  He  must  indeed 
waste  as  much  manure  as  would  serve  for  a  farm  like  mine. 
Aa  for  me,  however,  I  have  but  such  a  small  place,  and 
keep  BO  little  stock,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
fresh  arrangements,  or  to  take  the  trouble  of  altering  my 
plans.'  Thus  does  each  cover  the  beam  in  his  own  eye, 
while  he  exposes  the  mote  in  his  neighbour's  ;  forgetful 
that,  by  each  exposing  the  other,  we  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  conclude  tliat  if  the  business  on  a  farm  be  so  extensive, 
an  improvement  in  the  system  would  be  equally  great; 
and  that  if  the  sizcof  another  be  small,  Hieeflectof  a  small 
«aving  would  be  more  apparent.  This  the  intelligent 
practicaljgt  sees.  '  If,'  says  he,  *  by  judicious  economy, 
I  save  manure  for  one  extra  acre  on  a  farm  of  50  acres, 
on  one  of  a  thousand  I  gain,  by  simiUr  management, 
manure  for  20  acres  ;  and  the  value  of  the  saving  is  as  great 
to  one  farm  as  to  the  other.  What  is  saved  is  gained 
really,  in  this  case;  for  if  the  land  which  may  be  dressed 
with  the  manure  saved  be  left  unmanured,  I  injure  the 
crop  and  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  if  I  buy 
manure,  I  increaae  the  crop  but  injure  my  purse.  In 
either  case,  I  am  calling  to  Jujiirer  for  aid,  and  am  not 
putting  my  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  ;  I  um  paying  fur 
that  extra  produce,  which  I  might  by  judicious  economy 
obtain  at  no  coht,  and  am  in  fact  farming  badly  j  since,  if 
1  neglect  the  waitc  manures  on  my  own  farm,  and  buy  no 
other  tillage,  I  am  not  producing  as  much  ua  possible, 
and  if  I  buy  manure,  I  am  not  producing  as  cheaply  as 
possible.'  " 

Another  cause  of  the  general  inefficacy  of  exposures 

•  "The  Economy  of  Wa^tc  Mannrcn,  aTrcntinf  on  the  Nature 
aod  Uwr  of  Nfiflcctert  Fertilizer*,"  by  Jolin  llanniim,  Author  <,r 
TWlOM  AKficuitural  Pf.zc  Etm«)ii.  I.ofigaian,  Urowu,  Green, 
ftQd  Loagimnn. 


of  mismanagement  in  this  branch  of  farming,  lies,  we 
think,  in  the  fact  that  a  very  inadequate  idea  is  gene- 
rally held  by  farmers,  especially  by  those  occupying 
only  small  tracts  of  land,  of  the  real  value  of  such 
parts  of  their  produce  as  have  not  been  bought  or  are 
not  saleable  for  cash  in  the  market.  The  expense  of 
horse-keep,  for  instance,  though  often  the  subject  of 
calculation  by  farmers'  clubs,  is  rarely  kept  in  mind 
by  the  members  of  such  clubs  in  the  full  money-value 
which  certainly  belongs  to  it.  If  it  were,  more  care 
surely  would  be  taken  to  economise  the  labour  of  the 
horse  on  most  farms,  not  merely  by  cheapening  its 
food,  but  by  yoking  it  advantageously  to  efficient 
implements  more  easily  worked  than  those  in  general 
use,  and  more  care  would  also  be  taken  to  economise 
stable  manure,  which  besides  labour  is  an  important 
produce  of  horse-keep.  The  sum  spent  in  stable 
management,  though  large,  would  thus  be  productive 
of  a  more  profitable  return.  The  value  of  manure, 
generally  an  unsaleable  commodity,  is  another  point 
upon  which  inadequate  views  are  often  held;  at  least 
so  we  must  conclude,  so  long  as  we  see  in  some  dis- 
tricts heaps  of  it  left  for  months  on  waste  land,  till 
they  sink  to  one- third  of  their  original  size,  and  get 
thoroughly  washed  of  all  their  soluble  ingredients. 
Perhaps  if,  as  in  some  well  cultivated  parts  of  this 
country,  the  farmer  were  required  on  entering  his 
land  to  pay  a  full  value — Ss.  to  5s.  per  cubic  yard  — 
for  all  the  manure  left  by  his  predecessor,  he  might  be 
induced  habitually  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of 
its  value,  and  thus  to  take  means  for  carefully 
preserving  it. 

In  order  to  attain  this  desirable  object,  we  purpose 
soon  laying  before  our  readers  two  series  of  state- 
ments, liieone  detailing  all  published  or  known  expc' 
riencc  of  the  value  of  such  portions  of  manures  as  are 
generally  wasted — the  effects  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained they  have  on  the  growth  of  various  crops;  and 
the  other,  detailing  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the 
composition  of  that  which  is  thus  lost,  by  comparing 
which  with  the  composition  of  various  saleable  ferti- 
lisers, guano  for  instance,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  put 
a  money  value  upon  the  losses  which  many  farmers 
sustain  in  this  way.  Do  not  let  any  one  wait,  how- 
ever, till  he  sees  what  sort  of  case  we  make  out  against 
him,  before  he  adopts  means  for  economising  the 
manures  which  he  may  now  suffer  to  waste.  We 
can  safely  pledge  ourselves  to  '})rove  the  great  loss  he 
now  sustains,  and  he  will  greatly  profit  by  at  once 
putting  a  stop  to  it;  if,  however,  he  require  first 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  him  purchase  Mr. 
Hannam's  little  book  upon  the  subject,  and  read  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  quote  for  his  consideration 
the  following  passage  from  it:  — 

"I  know  many  farms  where  the  horse-pond  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  drainings  from  the  yard,  and  many 
villages  where  the  street-sewer  receives  them.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  witness  a  fox  go  to  ground  in  a  farm-yard  not 
100  miles  from  this  place.  On  examination,  a  drain  was 
found  which  led  from  the  centre  of  the  fold  to  the  street- 
sewer.  This  drain  was  large  enough  for  a  hound  to  enter, 
yet  all  efforts  *  to  bolt '  the  fox  were  futile,  as  it  was  found 
that  there  were  branch  drains  from  the  sewer  communi- 
cating with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  farm-yards  in  the 
village.  I  was  curious  enough  to  trace  the  main  drain  to 
its  terminus,  and  found  that  a  large  pond  was  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  urine,  and  other  fertilising  matters,  made 
in  the  cattle  sheds  and  yards  of  so  many  farms.  Not  one 
of  the  parties  who  cut  these  drains,  I  should  say,  ever  con- 
sidered that  fay  doing  so,  he  cut  a  hole  in  his  pocket  which 
drained  his  purse  as  effectually  as  the  manure  heap.  The 
case  I  mention  is  but  one  of  many  which  may  be  met  with 
daily,  and  which,  too  numerous  to  be  particularised,  are 
on  that  account  often  overlooked,  though  they  are  not  the 
less  worthy  of  consideration.  For  instance,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  as  muuh  fertilising  matter  is  annually  de- 
posited in  the  pond,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  as 
would  pay  the  whole  of  the  poor's  rates  of  the  pariah  in 
which  it  is  located." 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
I  WILL  give  you  a  succinct  account  of  my  draining 
operations  at  Tiptree-hall  Farm.  The  land  is  of  such 
various  qualities  and  so  particularly  qualified  thereby  for 
the  retention  of  both  top  and  spring  water,  that  the  Essex 
people  considered  it  never  could  be  improved  even  to  be- 
come of  tolerable  goodness.  About  two-thirds  of  it  was 
a  strong  yellow  loam  subsoil,  in  a  state  between  putty  and 
bird-lime,  according  to  the  season,  here  and  there  mixed 
with  a  hodge-])odge  of  stones,  to  which  its  attachment  was 
so  affectionate  that  there  was  no  separating  them,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  constant  use  of  water  tliat  the  lond 
drainers  could  get  their  spades  in  or  get  rid  of  tiiis 
adhesive  substance  ;  at  intervals  might  be  found  veins  of 
silt  (the  reverse  of  adhesive),  and  here  and  there  the  soil 
would  assume  a  rusty  appearance,  indicating  iron,  with  a 
bluish  or  slaty  character  ;  then  a  putch  of  gravel  occasion- 
ally amongst  the  loam,  in  wliich  would  rise  a  small  weak 
spring,  sufficient,  however,  to  ruin  the  crops  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Over  this  subsoil  and  between  it 
and  the  cultivated  soil,  was  a  liurd,  dry,  and  impervious 
pan,  formed  of  the  subsoil,  but  hardened  ^and  rendered 
solid  by  the  lieat  of  the  sun  and  the  conatiint  action  of  the 
plout;h-HoIe.  The  noil  itself  pnrtook  in  some  considerable 
degn;e  of  the  nature  of  the  flub^oil,  being,  however,  ame- 
liorated by  mixture  of  manures  and  by  cultivation.  Still  so 


great  was  the  fear  of  the  wretched  subsoil  that  the  pan 
was  never  disturbed,  consequently,  there  being  but  nine 
or  ten  inches  of  cultivatable  earth  witli  an  impervious  basis, 
a  dry  summer  burnt  all  up,  and  a  wet  one  ruined  the  crop 
by  rotting  the  roots.  A  showery  season  was  the  only 
suitable  one  for  this  description  of  land. 

Now,  however,  after  draining,  in  the  short  space  of  afev? 
months,  we  are  subsoiling  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  or  six- 
inches,  and  working  it  like  a  garden  ;  tlie  water  having 
left  it,  and  the  frosty  air  following  the  water,  it  is  as  mel- 
low and  friiible  as  could  be  desired.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  month,  whilst  our  neighbours  were  unable  to 
move,  we  were  harrowing  on  our  Wheat  and  Beans 
as  in  a  rich  garden,  the  earth  crumbling  down  after 
the  drill  like  sand,  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
tenant  and  labourers  ;  and  this  after  so  much  carting  and 
disturbance,  and  so  much  of  the  subsoil  thrown  up,  that 
two  months  previously  it  was  thought  a  whole  summer 
would  hardly  suffice  to  condition  the  soil.  The  drains 
cross,  at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  slope  of  the  land  ;  they 
are  four  yards  apart,  with  a  leader  to  every  fourscore  rods 
— tlie  lender  being  rather  deeper  than  the  other  drains, 
but  not  wider.  Still,  as  it  never  runs  full,  it  proves  in 
practice  my  subsequent  proposition,  that  "  the  filtration 
of  water,  in  strong  soils,  is  far  inferior  to  the  velocity  of 
its  passage  through  the  drains."  Each  acre  contains 
twelve  score  rod-^,  and  costs  ten  pounds,  requiring  3200 
pipes  and  360  bushels  of  stones. 

The  style  of  drainage  applied  to  this  part  of  the  farm  is 
as  follows  : — Ist,  a  double  turn  of  the  plough  takes  out 
nine  inches  ;  then  a  narrow  spade  (su(liciently  wide  to 
admit  the  drainer's  foot)  takes  out  ten  inches;  then 
comes  a  still  narrower  spade  (fourteen  inches  long,  three 
and  oue-eighth  wide  at  top,  and  one  and  a  half  at  bottom), 
which  removes  thirteen  inches  more — making  the  whole 
depth  from  the  surface  thirty-two  inches.  The  drain 
being  well  cleared  out,  we  first  fill  in  the  drains,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  inches,  with  clean  gravel-stones,  and  then 
place,  on  the  top  of  these  stones,  a  drain-pipe,  thirteen 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide  outside,  having  a  two- 
inch  bore.  This  fits  so  exactly  into  the  space  made  by 
the  last  or  narrow  spade,  that  it  not  only  rests  on  the 
stones,  but  binds  against  the  sides  of  the  drain,  thereby 
preventing  the  stones  being  choked  by  the  superincum- 
bent earth,  but  also  forming  the  earth  above  it  into  an 
arch  ;  which  in  the  stronger  soil  would,  it  is  presumed, 
retain  its  form  even  if  the  pipe  were  broken  or  deciiyed. 
As  this  is  a  plan  of  ray  own,  and  contrary  to  the  enter- 
tained opinions,  that  the  tiles  should  be  at  the  bottom,  I 
will  give  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  1st.  It  is  cheaper.  2d. 
It  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  choke.  3d.  There 
is  a  larger  area  of  space  for  the  escape  or  filtration  of  the 
water  ;  this  I  consider  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
evident  that  the  filtration  of  the  water  must  be  according 
to  the  area  of  the  pores  presented  to  the  air  in  the  drains. 

This  might  be  illustrated  by  saying,  it  is  of  little  use 
having  a  large  passage  unless  you  have  enough  sidedoors 
to  admit  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers  to  travel  down 
it.  The  pores,  in  contact  with  air,  which  are  constantly 
admitting  the  water  by  its  superior  gravity,  should  form 
a  superficial  area  equal  to  the  sectional  surface  of  the  un- 
occupied space  in  tlie  pipe  or  drain  (reduced  to  an  area)  ; 
the  velocity  of  passage  in  the  drain  being  certainly,  in  a 
general  way,  equal  or  superior  to  the  velocity  of  percola- 
tion. It  must  be  considered,  that  in  dense  subsoils,  the 
continued  winter  rains  expand  the  particles  and  render 
filtration  more  difficult — especially  during  the  first  year 
or  two  after  drainage;  therefore,  I  prefer  deep  and  nar- 
row stone  drains,  protected  from  earth  by  a  pipe  over 
them,  because  they  afford  ready  access  to  a  large  and  po- 
rous surface  ;  filtration  going  on  both  on  the  tops  and 
sides  at  the  drain. 

I  would  observe,  that  even  on  the  recently  drained 
strong  loam,  but  little  surface  water  ran  away  ;  most  of  it 
percolated,  except  in  cases  of  the  ground  being  frozen 
hard,  and  of  very  heavy  and  sudden  rains.  It  appears  to 
percolate  tolerably  clear  according  to  the  season— but  on 
this  point  my  observations  must  be  more  extended.  On 
cutting  across  some  of  the  drains  that  had  been  made  six 
months,  the  stones  were  found  to  be  washed  as  clean  as 
the  gravel  in  a  brook. 

The  other  third  of  this  farm  was  the  reverse  of  the  first 
two  thirds,  and  required  an  entirely  different  system  of 
drainage.  It  is  mostly  black,  sandy,  and  boggy  soil,  with 
numerous  springs  rising  at  various  points  where  obstructed 
by  perpendicular  walls  or  veins  of  dense  clay  or  hard 
gravel — sometimes  both. 

The  drainage  here  has  been  effected  by  a  person 
named  Pearson,  from  Warwickshire,  a  man  of  extensive 
knowledge  and  ability  in  this  department  of  drainage, 
who  I  understand  has  essentially  improved  Lord  Digby's 
estates  by  his  judicious  sub-draining  of  the  springs. 
His  plan  is  to  take  his  fall  from  the  lowest  point,  and 
gradually  work  up  to  where  the  spring  shows  itself,  hav- 
ing previously  ascertained  the  whereabouts  by  digging,  and 
by  those  plants  that  invariably  sliow  themselves  over  u  spring. 
As  springs  are  generally  attended  by  sand-beds,  a  single 
drain  will  often  lay  dry  a  large  extent  of  ground.  In  one 
case  where  there  was  a  swamp  of  four  acres,  the  drain  was 
opened  at  two  feet,  and  continued  in  n  trench  till  it 
reached  eleven  feet  in  depth  ;  the  sand  boiling  up  at 
intervals  like  water  in  a  caldron,  of  course  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sliore  up  the  sides  ;  and  when  his  level  was  accu- 
rately taken,  he  commenced  laying  his  pipes  on  hay  (two 
half  pipes,  four  and  a  half  inches  diameter  ^eie  put 
together,  being  internally  nine  inches  by  four  and  a  Jialt;, 
but  60  strong  was  the  force  of  the  water,  it  wa«  necessary 
to  have  two  etrongly-mudc  iron  skeUton  arches  witii 
wooden  sides,  about  .'JO  inches  high,  and  tlic  wullli  ot  tne 
drain  two  feet.  In  tlicse  arches  the  pipes  were  hnci,  ana 
firmly  loaded  to  the  top   of  the  arch  with  floil  to  keep  tuo 
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pipes  from  being  forced  up  by  the  boiling  waters  and 
sand  ;  when  loaded  the  arches  were  removed  by  a  lever, 
the  mouths  of  the  pipe  being  carefully  stopped  with  hay, 
till  the  next,  length  of  pipe  was  laid  in  the  next  arch  (two 
always  being  in  use,  one  in  front  of  the  other). 

The  result  is.  that  one  such  drain  laid  four  acres  of  bog 
perfectly  dry  (having  a  smaller  spring  carried  over  or 
across  it)  ;  the  first  drain  runs  permanently  30,000  gal- 
lons every  twenty-four  hours,  and  several  others  nearly  as 
much.  It  liiis  laid  our  neighbours'  wells  dry,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off  (being  in  a  bed  of  sand,  below  their  level).  The 
land  (which  has  been  double  spitted)  is  now  always  per- 
fectly dry,  al-hough  previously  dangerous  for  cattle,  and 
entirely  worthless. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  I  have  derived  most 
■valuable  inforrantion  in  draining  from  those  excellent  and 
standard  works  on  Agriculture,  **  Stephen's  Book  of  the 
Parm,"  "Loudon's  Encyclopgedia  of  Agriculture,"  and 
*'  Mortonon  Soils.'*  Ample  and  satisfactory  evidence  and 
matters  of  fact  in  every  branch  of  draining  may  be  found 
there.  It  is  with  extreme  rcf^ret  I  frequently  see  money 
completely  wasted  by  placing  tiles  without  soles,  and  pipes 
without  stones,  and  temporary  and  imperfect  draining  by 
bushes.  That  soil  in  a  few  years  becomes  absolutely  much 
worse  than  it  was  originallyj  for  wlien  the  drains  chokej 
there  is  a  mui:h  larger  accumulation  of  water,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  crops. 

I  hope  that  in  time  to  come  Farming  will  be  treated  as 
a  science,  and  that  there  will  be  as  much  uniformity  in 
cultivating  land  as  there  is  in  manufacturing  cotton.  "That 
can  only  arrive  by  our  young  farmers  deriving  a  uniform 
Agricultural  education  —  the  mechanistn  for  which  does 
not  at  present  cx'st. — /.  i/.  Mechi. 
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TRIALS  WITH    SULPHURIC   ACID   AND  BONE 

DUST  FOR  TURNIPS,  IN  18^2  AND  1843. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club 
considering  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  Turnips  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
has  much  pleasure  in  annexing  to  this  years'  report 
a  state^nent  of  his  own  and  other  persons'  trials  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  and  other  manures  ;  and, 
although  these  trials  have  been  made  upon  light  soils, 
he  hopes  that  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  as  to  the  probable  value  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bones  on  clayey  soils  will  be  verified  ;  so  that  it  may  in  the 
fullest  sense  prove  to  be  as  Mr.  Pusey  says,— "That 
these  trials  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers'*  Cmb  and  the 
Duke  of  R'chmond  afford  good  hope  that  this,  the  most 
important  saving  which  was  ever  held  out  in  the  use  of 
manure,  will  be  found  generally  applicable." 

Trial  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bone  dust  with  other  manures, 
upon  a  worn-out  ar..b!e  field  of  a  sandy  soil,  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  Aug.,  1843,  with  improved  stone  Turnips  in 
lots  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  ground  was  ridged  up  at 
24  inches,  the  seed  drilled  on  the  ridge,  and  hoed  out  to 
8  inches  ;  the  Turnips  were  horiC-hoed  three  times,  and 
Land-hoed  twice.  The  measure,  weight,  &:c.  are  all  cal- 
culated per  imperial  standard  :  one  perch  of  each  lot  was 
pulled,  topped,  and  weighed  on  the  8th  January,  18i4. 
The  expense  and  produce  per  acre  are  as  under : — 
No,  of  Expense  per        Produce 

Lot.  Manure  rEn  Acre.  Acre.  per  Acre. 

36.  s.     d.     Tons.cwt.qr 

1.  15  yards  of  Fat  Fig's  Dung,  rotten     3     0     0         15       2      3 

2.  3i  bushels  of  Bone  Dust  and  SOibs. 

ofSuipburic  Acid    .        .        ,10    6        13      1      1 

3.  40  bushels  of  Coal  Aslies  saturated 

witli  Imman  urine  in  winter 

1S42-3  13     0  12     12       3 

4.  20  cubic  yards  of  road   scrapings, 

mixed  witii  280  gallons  of 
human  urine,  aiidtwice  turned 
over  in  1842      .         .         .         .236         10     12       2 

5.  2  cwt.  Guano,  mixed  with  I2bushels 

of  pare  Charcoal  Dtist         .     .     1    15     0         10       5       3 
,    6.    7  cwt.  Urate 2l6  9112 

7.  20  busliels  of  r.oncs  (half  dust)        .     2  14     0  9       1       1 

8.  6   bushels   of    Hone    Dust  and    20 

bushels  cf  Charcoal  Dust         ,13     0  8     1/0 

9.  4   bushels    of   Bone    Dust   and  20 

bushels  of  Charcoal  Dust         .     0  13    0  8     1/       0 

10.  16  bushels  of  Bones  (h;ilf  dus-t)       .240  823 

11.  J5  yards  of  common  Straw  Dung, 

half  rotten        .        .        .        .     1   10    0         6     13      i 

12.  40  bushels  of  pure  Charcoal   Dust     10     0  5       4       1 

The  Turnips  on  lot  No.  2,  sown  on  the  0th  of  August, 
came  into  rough  leaf  before  those  on  any  of  the  other  lots. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  now 
(the  8ih  of  January)  in  a  very  growing  state,  the  tops 
■weighing  nearly  iive  tons  per  acre.  The  writer  bess  to 
call    the   attention    of  farmers    to    the    plan  used  in  lot 

,  No.  3j  for  every  one  can,  if  they  please,  adopt  that  by 
having  all  the  chamber  lye,  soap  suds,  &c.  collected  in  the 
house  thrown  daily  upon  the  coal  ashes,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  crop  nearly  doubled  lot  11  with  15  yards 
of  common  dung.  The  ashes  were  not  kept  under  cover, 
but  no  doubt  that  would  be  an  improvement,  and  if  a 
quart  or  4!bs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  5  or  6  gallons 
of  water,  or  10  lbs.  of  calcined  gypsum,  or  half  a  bushel 
of  charcoal  dust  was  sprinkled  over  the  saturated  ashes 

,  once  a  week  it  would  prevent  the  ammonia  flying  off.  In 
addition  to  the  trial  lot    No.  2,  there  were  nearly  three 

, acres  with  sulphuric  aciJ  and  hone  dust  in  the  same  field. 
To  cover  this  quantity  of  ground  with  the  solution  two 
men  and  two  horses  were  at  work  for  nearly  two  days, 
■with  a  water-cart  tliat  bolus  200  gallons,  the  water  being 
about  300  yards  from  the  field  j  but  when  the  men  are 
accustomed  to  ihe  work  and  the  water  is  within  the  above 
distance,  from  two  to  three  acres  may  be  done  in  a  day. 
Almost  every  farmer  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  crop,  or 
spoken  upon  using  sulphuric  acid,  has  exclaimed  against 
the  great  trouble;  but  surely  it  is  worth  a  little  extra 
trouble  if  we  can  raise  a  larger  crop  of  Turnips  with  this 
mixture,  now  coating  135.  M.  per  acre,  than  with  20 
,    bushels  of  bonesj  uearly  four  times  the  expense.     Should 


Mr.  Pusey's  plan  of  mixing  with  earth,  or  the  Dake  of 
Richmond's  by  using  only  half  the  quantity  of  water, 
answer,  it  will  remove  tliis  objection  by  saving  the  trouble 
which  is  so  much  thought  of.  As  to  a  water-cart,  every 
farmer  can  make  one  by  putting  a  hogshead  upon  a  pair 
of  cart  wheels,  and  thus  provide  himself  with  a  most 
valuable  machine  for  taking  out  his  liquid  manure,  &c. 
The  autumn  and  winter  having  been  so  very  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  Turnips,  the  crops  would  no  doubt  have 
been  much  heavier,  if  a  larger  sort  of  Turnips  had  been 
sown.  Another  thing  which  operated  very  strongly 
against  the  crop,  was  the  field  being  bill-side ;  the  hail  and 
rain  accompanying  the  dreadful  thunderstorm  of  the  9th 
of  August,  washed  much  soil  and  manure  from  each  lot, 
so  that  in  the  sleeper  parts  of  the  field  there  were  but  few 
Turnips;  so  severe  was  the  storm,  that  the  seed  that  had 
been  planted  the  day  before  was  actually  washed  out  of  the 
ground,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  acre,  of  the  part  manured 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  not  a  single  Turnip  made 
its  appearance:  although,  however,  this  part  was  not  ridged 
up  again  and  replanted  for  9  or  10  days,  the  Turnips  grown 
upon  it  were  fully  equal  to  those  on  lot  No.  7,  having  20 
bushels  of  bones  per  acre,  thus  showing  that  the  solution 
had  not  been  all  washed  away  with  the  soil.  The  fact 
that  the  storm  did  not  wash  away  the  solution  in  the 
last  acre  sown  (although  in  the  steep  parts  of  the  field  the 
other  manures  except  the  dung  were  nearly  destroyed) 
shows  that  perhaps  half  the  quantity  will  be  sufficient,  and 


that  the  great  chemist  Liebig,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  valuable  discovery,  is  right  when  he  says  that  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  bones  and  acids  (viz.  40  lbs. 
fine  bone-dust  and  20  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  per  acre)  will 
produce  a  good  crop  of  Turnips,  In  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  January  3rd,  1842,  a  farmer  signing  "  N.  E., 
Scotland  *'  says  he  has  used  for  Turnips  sulphuric  acid 
and  bones  at  the  rate  of  60  to  70  lbs.  bone  dust  and  30  to 
40  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  per  acre,  for  some  years,  and  it  has  iu 
every  year  produced  a  larger  crop  than  30  bushels  of  bones. 
The  present  price  of  sulphuric  acid  is  about  one  penny 
per  lb.  in  carboys  or  bottles  of  about  200  lbs.  each.  The 
writer  will  procure  and  deliver  at  Monmouth  or  Chepstow 
during  the  first  week  in  May  any  quantity  at  one  guinea 
per  bottle,  provided  the  order  is  given  before  the  middle 
of  April;  and  as  he  feels  most  anxious  that  trials  upon 
all  descriptions  of  well-drained  soils,  whether  sand  or  clay, 
should  be  made  in  this  district,  he  will  be  most  happy 
duriug  the  ensuing  season,  to  give  attendance  gratuitously 
to  any  gentleman  or  farmer  who  may  widh  for  his  assist- 
ance.— Piislone,  near  Chepstow,  February,  1844.  [This 
is  extracted,  with  Mr.  Purchas's  permission,  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club.  This  gentleman's 
offer  in  the  last  paragraph  should  be  followed  by  the  se- 
cretaries of  other  farmers'  clubs  :  the  price  of  a  useful 
article  is  often  less  the  cause  of  its  not  being  used,  than  a 
little  trouble  in  obtaining  it.] 


STEAMING  APPARATUS. 
The  subjoined  plan  of  a  steaming  apparatus  we  find 
in  general  use  in  the  north  of  Ireland, "and  we  think 
it  might  be  of  service  to  the  Agriculturists  of  the  south. 
The  boiler  is  an  American  invention,  known  under  the 
name  of  •*Jenning's  American  Patent;"  the  steam  is 
generated  in  it  with  great  despatch, — tlie  water  rising 
between  the  two  inner  cones 
(which  are  of  malleable 
iron),  so  that  all  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  flame  is 
surrounded  with  water, 
thereby  insuring  safety  from 
cracking  or  explosion.  An 
important  advantage  in  this 
apparatus  —  the  invention 
of  Mr. Robinson,  at  Lisburn, 
Ireland  —  is  the  power  of 
beating  the  water  before  en- 
tering the  steam-boiler,  as 
shown  at  2  in  plan,  in  a 
Tessel  surrounding  the  flue, 
and  by  which  the  supply 
can  be  self-regidated.  In 
tne  plan,  4  cooking  vessels 


are  shown  which  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  food  for 
steaming,  either  separate  or  mixed  ;  the  vessels  are  sup- 
ported on  a  bench  made  of  wood,  as  in  plan,  but  any 
number  aud  size  of  vessels  may  be  attached,  or  the  steam 
may  be  applied  to  various  purposes  of  heating.  The 
threat  advantage  of  this  apparatus,  over  all  others  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  is  the  simple  manner  of  its 
construction  ;  and,  being  portable,  it  may  be  fitted  up  in 
any  situation,  either  under  cover  or  out  of  doors.  Refer' 
ence  to  Plan: — 1,  steam-boiler;  2,  the  water-vessel,  in 
which  the  supply  is  heated  before  entering  the  boiler  ;  3, 
flue  ;  4  4  4  4,  cooking-vessels,  made  of  white  iron  (or, 
for  farm  purposes,  of  almost  anything — casks  answer  very 
well) ;  5,  bench  on  which  the  vessels  are  placed,  and  kept 
secure  by  being  inserted  in  grooves,  as  in  plan;  6,  steam- 
pipe,  which  may  be  made  to  any  length,  according  to  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  heated  ;  7,  vessel  for  a  supply  of 
warm  water ;  8,  pipes  conveying  the  steam  to  the  ves- 
sels, the  steam  entering  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessels,  as  in  plan  ;  9,  safety  valve  ;  10,  inside 
safety  case,  made  of  malleable  iron  ;  II,  gauge-cocks; 
12,  extra  branch-pipe,  wliich  may  be  applied  to  different 
purposes  ;  19,  cock  which  regulates  the  supply  of  heated 
water  to  the  boiler;  14,  pipe  conveying  the  supply  of 
water  to  boiler;  15,  cocks  which  regulate  the  supply  of 
steam  to  vessels. — J.  McI.,  Hillsborough. 


ON  ASCERTAINING  THE  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE 
BY  MEASUREMENT. 

The  importance  of  procpeding  on  correct  principles  in 
the  rearing  and  feeding  of  live-stock,  is  now  so  generally 
admitted,  as  to  require  no  illustraiion.  With  the  feeder, 
it  is  especially  important  that  a  disposition  to  arrive  at 
early  maturity  should  be  encouraged  and  secured,  so  far  as 
the  acceleration  of  this  desirable  property  is  within  his 
reach.  In  this  respect  much  his  been  done  of  late,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Early  maturity  is  not 
attainable  without  hijih  feeding  uninterruptedly,  from  the 
birth  of  the  animals  until  they  have  attained  to  maturity  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  attained  where  a  superior  system  of 
cultivation  is  practised,  as  it  is  there  only  that  a  proper 
supply  of  food  is  available  at  every  period  of  the  season. 
In  fertile  districts  the  aid  of  cultivation  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  the  required  supply  during  the  summer  season, 
as  this  is  obtained  from  the  pastures;  but  even  in  these 
cases  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  stunted  animals, 
resulting  from  the  winter  treatment.  The  finest  cattle  are 
not  by  any  means  universally  found  in  the  most  fertile 
districts,  especially  when  early  maturity — one  of  the  best 
tests  of  excellence — is  taken  into  account;  so  that  im- 
proved cultivation  is  not  only  followed  by  superior  crops, 
but  also  by  a  superior  description  of  live-stock  ;  and  in  the 
mixed  system  of  husbandry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  is  obtained  by  animal  products. 

But,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  possess  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  correct  principles  on  which  the  treat- 


ment of  live-stock  should  be  founded,  it  is  also  important 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  their  value  when  ready  for  market, 
or  to  ascertain  their  progress  while  feeding.  Experience 
and  accurate  observation  are  obviously  the  essential 
requisites  for  obtaining  this  knowledge;  but  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  view  that  the  opportunities  of  the  farmer  in  this 
respect  do  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
butcher,  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  The  latter  has  a 
never-failing  test,  by  which  he  can  try  the  accuracy  of  his 
calcalatioDS,  in  having  the  animals  afterwards  killed  and 
weighed  ;  and  thus,  from  time  to  time,  he  is  enabled  to 
modify  his  views,  and  correct  his  moreimperfect  estimates 
— opportunities  which  the  farmer  rarely  or  never  pos- 
sesses. Long  experience,  indeed,  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  his 
cattle  when  slaughtered  ;  but,  even  with  the  aid  of  this,  it 
is  still  important  to  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of 
opinions  thus  founded.  To  the  young  and  inexperienced 
farmer  it  is  still  more  important  to  be  able  to  do  so.  This 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  measurement,  and  easy 
calculation;  or  from  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
for  the  use  of  which  the  length  and  girth  of  the  animal 
only  are  required. 

The  ascertaining  of  the  weight  of  cattle  by  measure- 
ment is  not  a  recent  invention,  tables  for  that  purpose 
having  been  long  in  use.  It  may  not,  however,  prove  un- 
interesting to  those  who  may  not  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  to  know  on  what  data  such  calculations 
are  founded.  This  will  also,  by  explaining  the  whole 
process,  enable  the  farmer  to  determine  with  more  con- 
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fidence  tbe  value  which  he  should  attach  to  the  results 
thus  obtained.  Even  ia  this  case  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  to 
know  whether  the  animals  are  marketably  fat  or  not ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  any  peculiarity  of  conformation  in  the  animals, 
which  might  aft'ect  the  results  obtained  by  calculation. 
The  kind  of  animals,  too,  must  be  taken  into  account,  the 
formulae  on  wliich  the  calculations  are  founded  being 
strictly  applicable  to  oxen  merely;  so  that  in  the  case  of 
bulls,  or  cows  which  have  had  several  calves,  allowances 
are  obviously  to  be  made. 

In  calculating  the  net  weight  of  cattle,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  only  is  taken 
■into  consideration,  tlie  remainder  being  usually  considered 
as  offdl,  including  the  hide,  ta'.Iow,  and  various  other 
matters;  and  tliese,  taken  together,  are  computed  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  one  of  the  quarters,  or  to  one-fifth  of  that 
of  the  whole  animal.  Tlie  proportion  between  the  live 
and  dead  weight,  is  the  primary  object  to  ascertain  in  our 
calculations.  This  ^as  long  calculated  at  one-half  the 
live  weight ;  but  subsequent  experiments  on  the  more 
improved  breeds  of  the  country,  showed  that  this  was  by 
much  too  small  a  proportion,  it  being  more  correctly 
represented  by  the  fractional  quantity  '605,  the  weight  of 
the  entire  animal  being  assumed  as  1.  Having  this  datum, 
then,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascertaining  tbe  net 
weight  from  the  gross  weight;  the  latter  being  multiplied 
by  *G05  will  give  the  result,  in  the  same  denomination  in 
-which  the  gross  weight  is  given.  By  these  means  the 
application  of  the  steel-yard  or  weighing-machine  at  once 
eff'ects  the  object,  and  this  apparatus  is  accordingly  fre- 
quently employed  by  anaateur  feeders  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  (he  different  animals  while  fattening,  as  well 
as  their  value  before  being  sold.  In  tlie  case  of  expey- 
njents  being  made  with  the  different  kinds  of  food,  their 
effects  are  easily  tested  in  this  manner  ;  and  even  when 
only  one  descripuon  of  food  is  consumed,  the  progress  of 
the  different  animals  is  seen,  when  such  as  are  not 
making  a  suitable  return  should  be  disposed  of  with- 
out delay. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  cattle  is  simple, 
and,  were  a  weighing-machine  found  on  every  farm, 
it  would  be  all  that  ctuld  be  desired  ;  but  as  these  useful 
appendages  are  not  always  available,  the  same  object  may 
be  obtained  by  measurement.  The  dimensions  required 
are  the  length  from  the  poise  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hin- 
dermost  point  of  the  r'imp,  and  the  girth  or  circumference 
taken  immediately  behind  the  fore-legs.  That  these 
dimensions  r^ay  be  taken  accurately,  tbe  animal  must  be 
standing  in  a  natural  position,  in  which  case  they  bring 
tne  body  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  capacity  or  solid 
content  of  wliich  is  easily  ascertained  ;  and,  as  in  the 
former  case,  a  ceitiin  proportion  is  found,  from  expe- 
rience, to  exist  between  the  capacity  thus  obtained  and 
the  net  weight.  Strictly  speaking,  the  form  of  most 
SLiuia's  is  iuCli  a5  to  causG  the  girth  to  be  rather  eliptical 
than  circular,  but  this  departure  from  the  cylinder  being 
for  the  most  part  constant  in  all  animals  is,  of  course, 
taken  into  account  in  the  formulge  by  which  the  calcula- 
tions are  made.  The  leng'h  and  circumference  being 
then  given,  the  rule  to  finJ  the  solid  content  is,  to  mul- 
tiply the  square  of  the  circumference  by  the  decimiil, 
•07958,  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  unity, 
and  this  product  again  multiplied  by  the  length,  will  gi-.e 
tbe  solid  content  in  the  same  denomination  in  which  the 
dimensions  were  taken,  and  being  usually  in  feet  and 
inches,  their  result  will  be  in  cubic  feet. 

The  capacity  of  the  animal  being  ascertained,  the  next 
consideration  is  the  estimation  of  the  proportion  between 
it  and  the  nett  weight ;  and  this  is  only  obtained  by  actual 
experiment,  as  in  the  case  before  under  consideration,  in 
reference  to  ascertaining  the  nett  weight  from  the  live 
weight,  as  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  weighing-machine. 
Suppose  an  Ox  measures  7  feet  in  girth,  and  6  feet  in 
length,  the  cipaci'y  is  found  by  the  foregoing  rule  as  fol- 
lows:—7x7x-0  7958x0— -19  X-079')8x6=3-8094  2x6 
:=:  23*39652,  which  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
animal.  Now,  lei  it  be  further  supposed  that  the  weight 
of  this  Ox,  when  slanght'^red,  was  70  stones,  which,  after 
repealed  trials,  is  foimd  to  be  the  weight  consonant  wiih 
these  dimensions,  then  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  of 
course  found  by  dividing  the  total  weight  by  the  product 
thus  obtained.  For  example,  70  divided  by  23-39G52,  the 
quotient  will  be  2  993,— the  precise  proportion  by  which 
8Uch  calculations  are  usually  estimated  ;  so  that  for  every 
ctibic  foot  in  the  animal,  ascertained  as  before  directed, 
there  will  be  2-9fKJ  stones  in  the  quarters  alone.  The  rule, 
therefore,  is  to  multiply  the  square  of  the  girth  by  •07958, 
and  the  product  thus  obtained  by  the  length,  which  gives 
the  capacity  in  cubic  fret,  which  multiplied  by  2'993,  the 
number  of  atone-i  to  a  cubic  foot  of  the  animal,  gives  the 
weight  in  imperial  stones,  as  required.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  numbers  *07958  and  2'993  are 
both  constant  multiples  in  the  operation,  so  that  they  may  be 
mnltiplied  toge'hcr,  and  their  produ<:t  only  ustd,  which  will 
materially  shorten  the  operation.  Thus,  ■O70.')H  x2*f)fj;j  :=. 
•23818294;  but  tlic  number  -238  only  may  be  taken, 
without  incurring  any  appreciable  error.  Hence  the  rule 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  an  animal  by  me?iburemcnt  in, 
to  multiply  the  nquarc  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and 
this  product  again  by  ihc  dccimul  -238,  which  wiil  give  tlie 
weight  of  the  quarlerB  in  imperial  atones. 

Such  ia  the  method  of  calculating  the  weight  of  cuttle 
by  mcaflurement,  and  such  arc  the  data  on  which  it  i« 
founded.  Ah  before  observed,  thc-ie  culculations  refer 
only  to  animals  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  fatncBs,  so  that 
in  certain  cane*  allowances  must  be  made.  In  the  cjsc  of 
animaU  very  f«t,  perhaps  one-eighteenth  or  one-twentieth 
iboald  be  added  to  the  weight  thus  obtained  ;  and  when 


below  the  ordinary  state  of  fatness,  the  same  proportion 
should  be  deducted.  A  bull,  from  having  more  flesh 
upon  the  neck,  should  have  probably  one-twenty- fifth 
added ;  and  in  the  case  of  old  milch  cows,  for  obvious 
reasons,  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  may  be  deducted.  It 
will  be  apparent,  however,  that  the  precise  amount  of 
these  additions  and  deductions  is  not  subject  to  rule. 

The  weight  of  the  quarters  being  ascertained,  there  yet 
remains  tbe  tallow,  bide,  and  other  offal,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  entire  value  of  the 
animal.  These,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  are  allowed 
the  butcher  for  his  profit ;  but  this  is  chiefly  regulated 
by  the  custom  of  the  platre— a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,  the  farmer  will  not  fail  to  take  into  account. 

The  preceding  observations  have  occupied  more  space 
than  I  originally  intended,  but  I  hope  the  minuteness  of 
detail  will  be  excused,  and  that  they  will  not  altogether 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject. —J".  Sproule. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  XV, 
By  Professor.  Charles  Sprengel. 

(CuTjtinuedfrom  p'ige  2C]7.) 
For  tbe  last  15  years  I  have  chemically  examined  a  great 
quantity  of  various  marls,  as  far  as  their  Agricultural  qua- 
Uties  are  concerned,  of  which  the  following  are  the  results  : 
a. — Marl  from  LUneberg    (very  powdery  and  ochre-yel- 
low).    100,000  parts  consist  of 

5,564  parts  silica  and  a  little  quartz-sand 


0,412 

,, 

alumina 

4,219 

»t 

protoxide  and  oxide  of  iroo 

O.OOG 

oxide  of  manganese 

85,444 

,, 

carbonate  of  lime 

1,255 

carbonate  of  magnesia 

0,052 

*i 

potash  and  soda  (combined  with  silica} 

0,0-2G 

common  salt 

0,06G 

gypsum 

0.318 

i» 

nitrogenous  organic  remains 

2,328 

M 

phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth) 

0,010 

)l 

lime  saltpetre 

0,300 

n 

bitumen 

100,000  parts 
0(  this  very  valuable  marl  only  100  cubic  feet  are  used  on 
one  Madgdeburg  acre  of  sandy  heathy  soil,  containing 
much  coal  of  humus,  and  it  will  yield  without  further 
manuring  five  to  six  plentiful  crops;  after  which,  how- 
ever, the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  exhausted.  If  we  now 
assume  that  the  cubic  foot  of  marl  weighs  100  lbs.,  by 
100  cubic  feet,  10,000  lbs.  will  be  brought  on  one  acre, 
which  consist  of  8544  lbs.  carbonate  of  lime,  125  lbs.  of 
carbonats  of  magnesia,  232  lbs.  of  bone-earth,  32  lbs.  of 
nitrogenous  organic  remains  and  lime  saltpetre,  nearly 
Tibs,  gypsum,  2  lbs.  common  salt,  5  lbs.  potash,  soda, 
&c.  As  heathy  soil  is  rarely  deficient  in  pOtaah  aiiu 
soda  (united  with  silica),  and  as  it  also  usually  contains 
common  salt  and  gypsum  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  marl 
would  still  be  active  without  any  of  these  substances. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  it  acts  mostly  by  the 
bone-earth,  the  saltpetre,  the  nitrogenous  substances,  and 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  which  latter,  however, 
are  the  most  active,  as  they  decompose  the  coal  of  humus, 
the  more  so,  as  they  are  found  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
powder.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  protoxide  of 
iron  contained  in  the  marl  (of  wliich  there  will  be  422  lbs. 
in  100  cubic  feet  used  on  an  acre),  causes  the  formation 
of  ammonia,  as  I  have  found  by  an  experiment,  that  in 
a  marl  which  had  been  left  exposed  to  tbe  air,  ammonia 
has  been  formed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This 
seems  not  to  have  originated  in  the  nitrogenous  matter,  as 
other  experiments  have  proved  that  protoxide  of  iron  will 
form  ammonia,  even  without  the  presence  of  nitrogenous 
substances. 

b.   Marl  from  Osnabriick  (stony,  very  hard,  and  greyish 
black).     100,000  parts  consist  of 
23,030  parts  silica 

9,970     ,,     alumina 

1,9G6     ,,     oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron 

0,010     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 
34,9fi0     ,,     carbonate  of  lime 

0,840     ,,     carbonate  of  magnesia 

7,272     ,,     sulphuret  of  iron 
20,528     ,,     coal  and  a  little  bitumen 

0,500     ,,     phosphate  of  lime 

0,843     ,,     gypsum 

0,060     ,,     potash  and  soda,  and  traces  of  common  salt 


100,000  parts. 

After  manuring  with  this  marl,  all  crops  succeed  well 
on  a  sandy  clay  soil,  but  especially  Clover,  Vetches,  Peas 
and  Beans;  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  great 
amount  of  gypsum  and  phosphate  of  lime  :  400  cubic  feet 
are  conveyed  on  one  acre,  and  it  then  acts  for  20  years. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron  undergoes  during  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  marl  a  successive  decomposition  ;  it  is  formed 
into  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  is  again  decomposed  by  the 
lime,  BO  that  finally  gypsum  is  formed.  Consequently, 
these  400  cubic  feet  of  marl  will  supply  the  soil  for  many 
years  with  gypsum.  It  cannot  be  douljtcd  that  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  alumina  act  as  u  powerful  nourish- 
ment, as  the  soil,  on  which  this  marl  ia  best  to  be  made, 
contains  but  little  of  both  subHtunccs. 


EXPERIMKNTS  WITil   MANURES. 

Tmk  following  rcHultB  were  obtained  last  year  in  Surrey, 
on  the  estate  of  II.  A.  Aglionby,  Ksq.,  M.l'.,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  purticulurs  :— 


TURNIPS,  1813,  ON  A  POOR  CHALKY   HILL. 
No.  I.— 6  bushels  of  bone-dust  ....    jgo  i3f.  flrf, 

Ucwt.  of  guano 0  I3    9 

[Pretty  good  cro|j.] 

No.  II.— 2i  cwt.  guauo 176 

[Just  tlie  same.] 
No.  111.—^  ton  of  Clarke's  compost     .        .        .        .     1   15    » 
[Came  forward  very  quickly  at  first,  greener  than 
any  in  the  field;  but  at  last  very  inferior  to 
cither  of  the  others.] 
No.    IV.  — 5  cwt.  Trimmer's  compost     .         .         .         .200 

[So  damp,  it  did  not  drill  evenly;  avery  bad  crop.] 
No.  v.— 1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  ,        ,        .    0  18    0 

B  bushels  of  bone-diist 0  11     3 

20  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 0     3     » 

[So  damp,  it  did  not  drill  evenly :  the  worst  crop  in 

thefield  — worse  than  if  nothing  had  been  used;    ^1    12     6 
as  bad  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  on  the 
other  field  of  Turnips.] 

No.   VI.— 16  bushels  of  bone-dust 1  16    O 

[Pretty  good  crup  ;  about  equal  to  No3. 1,  and  II.] 
TURNIPS,  Sown  May.  1843.— Measured  and  weighed  in  De- 
cember.  Land :— Part  oi  flc-ld  clay,  with  flints;  remainder  chalk, 
very  poor. 
No.  I.— Super-phosphate  of  lime,  1  ton,  2  cwt.,  20  lbs  sei   10     3 

[A  gondcrop:— 5  tons,  i  cwt,  48  lbs. per  acre  ] 
No,  II. — Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt     .         .         .         ,     1  16    0 
[Almost  destroyed,  especially  on  the  chal'kv  part:  ' 
worse  than  where  nothing  was  used;  not  worth 
weighing.] 

No.  III.— Sulphateof  potash,  1^  cwt I    7    ff 

Phosphate  of  lime,  1  ion,  1  cwt,,  15  lbs.    !    0  14    0 
[A  good  crop:— 4  tons,  8  cwt.,  6i  lbs.] 

No.  IV.— Guano,  2^  cwt 17     6 

[Fair  crop  :— 3  tons,  1 1  cwt,  48  lbs.] 

TURNIPS  in  free  loam— substratum  red  sandstone. 

One  acre  :  guano,  2  cwt.  (crop,  20  tons,  II  cwt.)         .14  0 

One  acre-       f  Si^a"".  2  cwt.  Crop.  >       .     1     4  0 

une  at-re  .       ^  gypsuin,  2  cwt.      21  tons,  13  cwt.  f      ,     0     2  0 

SWEDES,  sown  May,  18J3.— Measured  andweighedin  Decem- 
ber.   Good  strong  soil:— clay  with  flint;  substratum  chalk. 

No.  I,  — Guano,  li^  cwt. ^6*0  16  6 

S.x  bushels  of  bones 0  18  6 

Saltpetre,  20  lbs. 0     4  8 

[Very  good  crop:  ISiJ  tons  per  acre.]  

■^  1  14  8 

No.  II.— Guano,  2^  cwt 1    7  6 

[Very good  crop:  13.itons  per  acre.] 

No.  III. — Watson's  compost 2     0  0- 

[Very  bad  crop:  G  tons  per  acre] 

No.  IV,— Dung,  Rbout  20  loads 4  10  0 

[Very  good  crop  :   1 1  tons  per  acre.] 

POTATOES.— 2  rods,  chalk  and  clay. 

28  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda s£0    12  0 

7    ,,    saltpetre 0     1  9 

28    „     gypsum  0     0  6 

[Exactly  double  tlic  quantitv  of  the  adjoining  2  rods  ; 

both  hud  a  similar  quantity  of  dung  under  them  ;   £0     4  a 
the  mixture  was  strewn  on  the  leaf ;  1st  had  3 
bushels;    2d  had  6  bushr's.] 

ON    THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO 
AGRICULTURE  UPON  RATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES.— No.  XV. 

{Contimicd  from  p.  207.) 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatile,  and  is  lost 
during  the  decompoaition  of  animal  matter,  urine  espe- 
cially. In  order,  then,  to  retain  the  nitrogen  in  the  liquid,, 
we  must  either  prevent  the  formation  of  the  carbonate,  or  w& 
imi?!:  cb'^n^e  it;  v;hcn  formed  into  the  sulphate  or  phos- 
phate, which  are  not  volatile.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  putrefying  urine,  the  cirbonate  of  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed by  tlie  sulphuric  acid  uniting  with  the  base  (am- 
monia), and  forming  sulphate  or  amoionia,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  given  off  with  effervescence.  Sulphuric  acid  U 
formed  of — 

Sulphur  .        .    16    one  equivalent. 

Oxygen  .        ,    24    three  equivalents, 

40 
And  sulphate  of  ammonia  ot— 
Sulphuric  acid         .        .        .        .40    one  equivalent. 

Ammonia 17     one  equivalent. 

Water  (hydrogen  1— oxygen  8=9)     18    two  equivalents. 

73 
which,  accordingly,  is  the  combining  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

I  have  adduced  tho?e  instances  to  show  how  beautifully 
simple  is  the  law  of  chemical  combination.  To  a  person 
entirely  unacquainted  with  chemistry,  they  will  demon- 
strate the  truth  that  the  statements  of  chemists  are  not 
deduced  from  fanciful  theories,  but  are  tbe  result  of  sound 
induction  from  uncontrovertible  fact. 

By  a  reference  to  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  relative  proportions  ofamnionia  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  sulphate,  areas  17  to  40.  ThuF,  if  in  an  experiment  with 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  fixer  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  40  oz. 
of  acid  are  used,  the  experimenter  knows  from  the  above 
law  of  conibiuation,  that  17  ounces  of  ammonia,  40^ 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  ounces  of  water  will  be 
united  together  in  the  form  of  crystallised  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  that  the  result  will  be  75  ounces  of  that 
salt.  If  these  7^  ounces  of  sulphate  are  applied  as  a 
manure,  the  result  must  be  calculated  from  17  ounces,  if 
the  effects  of  ammonia  are  to  be  proved.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  sulphuric  acid  contains  another  singularly 
constant  constituent  of  albumen,  viz.,  sulphur  j  and, 
therefore,  sulphuric  acid  undoubtedly  will  in  this  way  often 
act  as  an  effi(;ient  manure. 

But  there  is  still  another  mode  in  which  sulphuric  acid 
acts  as  a  manure,  in  addition  to  those  stated.  The  in- 
quiries of  Litiblg  render  it  more  tliun  probable  that  the 
carbonate  ia  the  only  s>ilt  of  ammonia  whi<;h  is  appro- 
priated by  the  i)lant.  Therefore,  the  sulphate  is  decom- 
posed in  the  soil  by  reacting  upon  challt,  and  forming,  by 
an  iutcrchangc  of  elements,  carbonate  of  uoimonia  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  so  well  known  as  gypsum.  Now, 
gypsum  h)is  the  power  of  absorbing  carbonate  of  ammonia 
just  as  chiircoal  docs  carbonic  acid.  The  sulpliate  of  lime 
thus  formed  then  becomes  a  constant  reservoir  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  it  gives  up  to  the  plant.  Much  dis- 
cusbion  hiis  arisen  about  the  modus  operandi  of  gypsum, 
but  the  a!)ovc,  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter, in  his"  Popular 
Cyclopiediu,"  oppeara  to   be  the  most  rational,  and  the 
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most  easily  reconcilable  with  tlie  well-known  chemical 
fact,  that  sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  lime 
than  for  ammonia.  Whichever  view  of  the  case  is  correct, 
the  utility  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  rests  upon  evidence  too 
conclusivetoadmit  of  doubt.  The  value,  then,  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  a  manure  is  very  great,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  must  he  used  in  combination  with  the  other 
elements  of  plants  ;  and  that,  given  alone,  its  effects  will 
only  be  perceptible  in  proportion  as  those  other  elements 
we  present  or  absent  from  the  soil ;  and  also  remembering, 
tfaat  being  an  azotised  manure,  it  will  have  a  much  greater 
influence  over  a  corn  than  a  root  crop. 

Having  settled  this  point,  our  next  inquiry  is  the  source 
from  whence  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  valu- 
able manure.  He  has  it  in  soot,  but  the  supply  of  this 
article  is  limited  :  he  has  it  in  Peruvian  guano,  but  this 
is  expensive.  The  ingenuity  and  eiiterprise  of  Mr.  Potter 
has  brought  it  into  the  market  in  large  quantities  in  the 
form  of  "  Potter's  Guaao,"  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  best 
of  all  the  artificial  manures.  But  the  farmer  can  procure 
for  himself,  at  little  cost  or  trouble,  any  quantity  of  this 
manure,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  urine,  or  gas- 
water.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  the 
supply  is  naturally  limited  to  large  towns  ;  but  the  former 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  by  its  means  the 
farmer  can  make  extemporaneous  guano  in  any  quantity 
he  chooses. — C.  R.  Bree,  Slowmarket. 


Pounds. 
10 

Carrots 

Pounds. 
.     25  to  30 

8  to  10 

Turnips 

.     50 

45   „  51) 

Cabbage 

.     20  „  30 

40  „  50 

Peas  and  Beans     . 

.       3  „  5 

20   „  40 

Wheat 

.       5  „  6 

20   „  40 

Barley    . 

.      6  „  7 

10  „   15 

Oats 

.       4  „  7 

20 

Indian  Com 

.       5 

40 

Oil-cakes 

.       2  „  4 

Home  Correspondence. 

Prevention  of  the  Attack  of  Fly  on  Young  Turnips.— 
In  1815, 1  sowed  a  richly  manured  field  with  runup  seed  ; 
the  plants  at  first  looked  well  and  thrivingTbut  soon 
disappeared.  The  flies  were  numerous.  My  second  sowing 
exactly  resembled  the  first ;  I  sowed  for  the  third  time, 
but  the  season  being  too  far  advanced,  a  poor  crop  was 
produced.  This  unfortunate  year  led  me  to  make  many 
inquiries,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  worth  recording. 
In  1816,  the  weather  was  more  favourable  for  our  hot 
stone-brash  land  ;  part  of  my  seed  was  drilled,  part  sown 
broadcast;  a  tolerable  crop  appeared,  but  the  fly  began 
their  attack.  Fearful  of  these  destructive  insects,  I  tried 
different  experiments  copied  from  the  newspapers,  but  all 
were  useless.  It  now  occurred  to  me  that  a  practice  which 
my  father  formerly  adopted  with  respect  to  his  Cabbage 
plants  might  be  successful  with  the  Turnips  likewise.  I 
began  his  plan  of  sowing  lime  over  the  plants  ;  and  where- 
ever  the  lime  had  been  dusted,  which  was  in  several  parts 
of  the  field,  not  one  was  touched.  Year  after  year  I 
followed  up  this  system,  extending  my  experiment  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  field,  till  I  found  it  to  answer  so 
completely  that  I  adopted  it  altogether.  But  the  difficulty 
of  sowing  riddled  lime  upon  a  large  scale  now  appeared 
a  considerable  obstacle.  It  was  a  tedious  task,  and  also 
one  which  the  men  set  about  with  great  reluctance,  as 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  lime, 
their  hands  were  burnt,  and  in  other  respects  they  were 
greatly  inconvenienced.  I  now  turned  my  thoughts  to  a 
machine  ;  my  first  efforts  failed.  I  persevered,  however, 
year  after  year,  till  I  completed  a  machine  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, which  will  sow  any  given  quantity  of  lime.  Four 
or  five  days  after  sowing,  should  vegetation  be  quick — the 
Turnips  willbegin  to  appear.  Swedes,  however,  are  a  day 
or  two  later ;  let  the  field  be  examined  without  fail,  every 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  there  appears  a  sufficient  crop,  the 
lime  must  be  applied.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till  all  are  up, 
as  by  this  delay  the  whole  maybe  lost,  owing  to  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  the  fly  destroys  the  crop  when  they 
once  attack  it.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  fly  and 
other  insects  devour  the  Turnips  as  soon  as  the  plant  comes 
up,  before  the  first  two  leaves  can  expand.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  as  proving  the  necessity  of  losing  not  a  day. 
Xiime  for  dusting  the  Turnips  should  be  procured  some 
time  previous  to  sowing  ;  let  it  be  kept  in  the  dry  ;  a 
few  days  before  it  will  be  wanted,  let  it  be  slaked  and 
riddled  into  carts,  thus,  probably,  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  business  of  haymaking  in  which  the  farmer  is  then 
engaged.  My  proportion  of  lime  is  si.\  bushels,  mea- 
sured before  slaking,  to  an  acre.  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  I  sow  it  only  on  the  rows,  my  system  being  the  drill, 
but  I  calculate  .ten  would  be  sufficient  for  a  broadcast  acre 
with  my  machine.  Hoers  can,  with  much  greater  accuracy, 
perform  their  work  in  a  drilled  crop.  Another  disadvan- 
tage of  the  broadcast  system  is,  that  the  hoeing  cannot 
take  place  so  soon  by  five  or  six  days  as  with  a  drilled 
piece.  I  here  subjoin  a  calculation  of  expenses  for  dust- 
ing with  lime  ten  acres; — 

Eight  quarters  of  lime  .        ,        ,        .    jCO  16    0 

Carriage 0    5    0 

Two  men,  slaking  and  riddling    .        .        0    3    0 

Beer 0    2    0 

Horse,  for  sowing  the  lime  .        .        .        0    4    0 
One  boy,  for  ditto 0    10 

if!  U     0 

I  would  employ,  on  a  large  farm,  two  machines,  two 
horses,  and  two  boys — one  to  fill  the  boxes,  whilst  the 
other  is  working  the  machine.  I  beg  to  add,  that  more 
than  ten  acres  could  be  dusted  in  one  day  of  eight  hours 
by  my  plan,  with  one  machine,  and  eighteen  or  more  with 
two  machines — Forehead  Si?ig€r,  Fromc. 

Pond  Water. — Water  in  a  state  of  fermentation  caused 
by  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter,  must  be  unwhole- 
some, and  tend  to  produce  disease  ;  but  after  this  has 
ceased  there  is  no  reason  why  the  watershould  be  injurious. 
I  have  often  seen,  and  been  surprised,  at  horses  and  cows 
preferring  to  drink  from  the  pond  in  a  farm-yard  or  field, 
instead  of  quenching  their  thirst  at  a  running  brook. 
Donkeys, however,  show  a  more  delicate  taste,  and  go  to 
the  clear  stream.  The  Thames  water  which  is  used  on 
board  a  ship,  putrefies  in  the  cask  before  it  becomes  fit  for 
use.     After  it  has  gone  through  a  process  of  this  descrip- 


tion it  is  considered  the  best  water  for  a  voyage.  If  opened 
before  it  is  perfectly  settled,  after  being  sick,  it  is  danger- 
ous, and  requires  a  strong  stomach  fortified  by  brandy  or 
rum  to  swallow  the  high  smelling  beverage.  Is  not  this 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  pond  ? — Falcon. 

Equivalent  Values  of  Food. — In  No.  12  Ag.  Gaa.,  the 
value  of  Pea-straw,  in  comparison  with  Hay,  in  point  of 
nutriment,  is  mentioned.  Professor  Johnson,  in  his 
"  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  has  given  the  following  table 
of  equivalents,  which  afford  equal  nourishment  to  animals, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  if  you 
think  fit  to  insert  it.  He  takes  10  as  his  standard  for 
Hay,  and  sometimes  gives  a  varying  equivalent 

Hay 

Clover  Hay    . 

Green  Clover 

Wheat-straw 

Barley-straw 

Oat-straw 

Pea-straw 

Potatoes 

Old  Potatoes 

—J.  B.  N. 

Incendiarism. — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if 
parties  who  have  insured  their  property,  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  placing,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  farm- 
buildings,  "  the  stamped  tins  "  usually  given  by  the  In- 
surance Companies,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  in- 
cendiarism, as  they  would,  if  observed,  show  how  little 
would  be  acnomplished  by  the  &c\..  —  Ganstcad. 

Earth  as  Food. — A  short  time  since  a  cow  which  I  had 
kept  during  the  winter  in-doors,  got  loose,  and  the  first 
thing  it  did  was  to  go  and  eat  a  quantity  of  garden- 
mould.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  may  obtain  a  valuable 
hint  from  this  fact  ;  the  natural  mode  of  feeding  of  the 
cattle  is  likely  to  bring  up  a  quantity,  more  or  less,  of 
earth  with  the  herbage,  and  this  may  be  as  useful  to  the 
cow  as  the  ashes  recommended  in  your  last  Number,  are 
to  the  pig — Tohy. 

How  to  destroy  liabhits. — Sow  the  headlands  of  the 
fields  adjoining  the  woods,  and  any  odd  corner  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  plant  the  banks  of  hedge-rows  and  sides 
of  ditches  with  rape  ;  every  young  one  that  eats  of  it  will 
become  diseased  (pot-bellied),  and  if  it  be  a  wet  season, 
will  die  of  the  complaint  in  the  liver  similar  to  the  rot  in 
sheep.  If  a  few  old  males  are  put  for  about  a  week 
into  a  stable  on  straw,  where  a  thoroughly-mangy  dog  has 
been  confined,  they  will  be  fully  inoculated  with  the  com- 
plaint, and  when  turned  out  again  will  spread  the  malady 
to  the  whole  warren,  thus  rendering  the  skins  of  the 
animals  valueless  ;  which  will,  I  dare  say,  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  bad  neighbour  to  a  sense  of  justice,  for 
most  likely  the  keeperjs  paid  by  the  rabbits  fed  at  other 
people's  expense.  I  once  threatened  these  measures,  and 
was  laughed  at  ;  but  in  a  year  I  had  the  laugh  on  my 
side;  an  impudent  keeper  was  discharged  ;  I  had  a 
liberal  allowance  for  damage,  and  made  a  friend  of  a  very 
bad  neiohhour,  I  consider  rabbits  the  greatest  enemy  the 
landlord  has  ;  they'make  tenants  dissatisfied,  they  tempt 
idle  boys  into  their  first  trial  of  poaching,  and  their  first 
theft  of  their  employer's  rat-trap ;  then  comes  the  lying 
out  at  nights  to  watch  their  ill-gotten  property,  the  dis- 
posal of  it  to  publicans  for  spirits,  followed  by  an  intro- 
duction to  older  thieves  and  ruin.  But  they  are  also 
game  destroyers,  by  enticing  cats,  the  very  worst  of 
poachers,  from  great  distances,  and  which  never  leave  off 
night  hunting,  however  well  fed  at  home ;  as  for  amuse- 
ment, they  will  kill  young  pheasants  and  partridges  when 
Ihey  know  their  way  to  the  woods.  I  have  killed  them  ten 
miles  from  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  fed  on  the 
same  day.  Fo.t-hunters  preserve  rabbits  in  hopes  of 
feeding  them  ;  but  poachers  will  set  traps  for  profit,  vil- 
lagers in  their  gardens  for  self-defence,  and  many  a  cub 
has  in  consequence  been  caught  and  buried,  causing  blank 
days  and  loud  complaints  of  ill-preserved  covers  ;  so  that 

in    all   cases    they    are  worthless. — A  Sportsman. 

Another  correspondent,  Mudie,  states  the  following  as 
a  means  for  destroying  rabbits:  "  1.  Large  vermin-traps 
— the  Norfolk  (so  called),  are  best,  baited  with  their 
most  favourite  food.  Carrots  cut  up  and  laid  over  them. 
2.  Carrots  cut  and  laid  in  small  heaps  in  the  underwood 
after  having  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  for  A2 
hours,  but  I  fear  the  poor  picking  up  the  poisoned  ones 
and  eating  them.  3.  Turn  into  their  burrows  from  six 
to  a  dozen  ferrets,  and  let  them  run  wild.  4.  Burn  sulphur 
in  their  burrows  and  stop  them." 

Guano.— In  the  latter  end  of  December,  1842,  I 
ploughed  a  lea-field,  and  sowed  it  with  Wheat ;  and  in 
the  month  of  May  following,  it  looked  stunted  and  bad. 
At  this  period  I  sowed  over  it  guano  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 
to  the  acre,  and  in  14  days  an  entire  change  had  taken 
place,  the  Wheat  looking  green  instead  of  yellow.  It  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  improve,  and  every  little  piece 
that  was  missed  in  the  manuring  was  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site hill ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  application  of  this 
manure  (costing  about  30*.),  the  crop  was  improved  full 
30  per  cent.  Guano  had  the  same  effect  on  Barley  on  a 
light  soil,  and  a  piece  of  Oats  on  a  stiff  clay  soil.  In  the 
second  week  of  May  last,  I  tried  it  in  a  field  of  Grass, 
using  3  cwt.  per  acre  against  forty  tons  of  Devonport 
dung  ;  and  I  can  be  positive  in  stating  that  the 
part  on  which  the  guano  was  used  produced  a  far 
better  crop  of  Grass  than  where  the  dung  was  used. 
I  have  found  guano  very  useful  as  a  liquid  manure.  I 
have  dissolved  it  in  spring  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3 
gallons  for  24  hours,  which  has  produced  a  fine  piece  of 
Grass;  but  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan  is  (where 
persons  possess  tanks  for  containing  the  liquid  manure 
from  the  stables,  &c.)  to  put  it  in  the  tank,  about  I  lb. 
guano  to  B  gallons  of  water.  This  I  found  to  produce  a 
most  excellent  crop  of  Grass,  which  was  in  six  weeks  suf- 


ficiently high  to  mow.  I  likewise  sowed  a  field  of  white 
Turnips,  one  part  with  dung,  the  other  with  guano,  2  cwt. 
per  acre.  The  guano  produced  a  much  better  crop  than 
the  dunged  part,  allowed  to  be  the  case  by  several  farmers 
who  saw  the  field. —  William  Ulay,  Saltash. 

Yew. — Seeing  in  your  Paper  some  remarks  made  by  a 
correspondent  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  Yew  eaten  by 
cattle  in  a  withered  state,  and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
same  plant  if  eaten  green  from  the  living  tree,  I  am  in- 
duced, for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  to  offer  facts  on 
this  subject  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 
About  12  months  since,  one  of  our  team-men  turned  out 
in  the  morning  with  four  young  good-constitutioned 
horses  to  harrow  some  ground,  and  having  occasion  to 
get  his  harrows  from  an  adjoining  field,  across  a  cart- 
road,  before  he  could  commence  work,  he  incautiously 
allowed  the  horses  to  nip  off  and  eat  the  most  tender 
living  shoots  of  two  bushy  young  Yews,  growing  close  by ; 
in  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  had  them  all  regularly  at 
work,  and  nothing  unusual  occurred  for  about  two  hours, 
when  one  of  the  horses  suddenly  dropped  down  dead. 
Being  in  the  field,  and  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this 
catastrophe,  I  ordered  the  horses  to  work  a  distance  off 
while  the  dead  body  was  being  flayed  ;  but  I  had  not  got 
far  on  my  road  to  the  collar-maker  before  another  horse 
fell  dead  suddenly  as  the  other.  I  was  then  informed  by 
the  man  that  the  horses  had  been  cropping  off  the  tops  of 
the  living  Yew-trees  ;  we  got  the  other  horses  home  spee- 
dily, and  administered  liberal  doses  of  castor  oil,  which  I 
supposed  proved  a  good  antidote,  as  they  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  hurt  afterwards.  An  experienced  farmer,  now 
by  ray  side,  bears  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (from  what 
has  come  under  his  particular  notice)  of  valuable  horses 
being  destroyed  from  the  same  cause,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.— George  Cromplon. 

On  Marl  as  a  Manure. — Most  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  value  of  marl  as  a  manure  on  light  soils,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  how  to  apply  it  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. It  is  never  safe  to  make  use  of  marl  which  has  not 
been  analysed,  until  it  has  been  burned.  This  process  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description,  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  stating,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons 
which  render  it  necessary.  On  a  late  visit  in  Cheshire 
I  ascertained  from  the  actual  experience  of  many  of  the 
farmers  of  that  county,  that  some  descriptions  of  marl 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  a  good  soil  altogether.  At 
first,  I  was  inchned  to  believe  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
mode  of  its  application,  which  consists  in  strewing  it  over 
the  meadows,  or  arable  land,  in  large  moist  lumps.  It  was 
quite  clear  to  me  that  such  an  application  must  tend  to 
injure  the  land  by  excluding  the  air ;  but  I  could  hardly 
think  that  this  could  be  the  sole  cause.  To  ascertain  this, 
I  took  from  the  pit  a  piece  of  the  marl  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  ;  and  on  investigation  I  found  it  to  consist  of 
60  per  cent,  of  alumina,  30  per  cent,  of  sand,  5  per  cent, 
of  gypsum,  2J  per  cent,  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  1  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron  combined  with  sulphuric  scid,  and  a 
very  perceptible  quantity  of  potash.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  substance  contained  in  this  marl,  which 
could  prove  pernicious,  was  the  protoxide  of  iron,  the 
baneful  effects  of  which  on  vegetation  have  been  distinctly 
proved.  We  know  that  plants  cannot  live  in  soils  devoid 
of  oxygen  j  if,  therefore,  a  salt  is  present,  which  consumes 
all  the  oxygen  of  the  soil,  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
necessarily  be  deprived  of  it.  Such  being  the  case  with  all 
soils  containing  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  barren- 
ness is  the  natural  consequence.  Another  cause  of 
barrenness  is  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  remains  la 
soils  in  which  no  oxygen  is  present.  Putrefaction  being 
a  highly  deoxidising  process  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  all 
bodies  capable  of  yielding  it,  thus  converting  red  oxide  of 
iron,  a  useful  ingredient  of  a  soil,  into  protoxide  of  iron, 
which  is  a  deadly  poison  to  plants.  I  have  found  that  all 
marls  which  tend  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  a  field,  con- 
tain protoxide  of  iron,  and  the  only  remedy  consists  ia 
thoroughly  burning  the  marl  which  does  so  contain  it. 
For  fields,  which  have  been  rendered  barren  by  this  means, 
the  only  remedy  is  frequent  ploughing  and  mixing  with 
burnt  lime. — A.  Bernays,  Manchester. 

On  Guano. — The  value  of  guano  as  a  manure  is  now 
pretty  well  established,  and  it  has  been  owing  solely  to  the 
high  price  of  the  Peruvian  guano  that  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  used.  It  has  been  asked  whether  it  does 
not  impoverish  the  soil ;  but  I  think  that  this  question  is 
easily  answered  in  the  negative.  Guano  contains  nearly 
all  the  organic  and  inorganic  ingredients  requisite  for  the 
healthy  development  of  a  plant,  in  the  relative  quantities  ; 
it  contains,  therefore,  in  itself  nearly  all  the  nutriment 
required  by  a  plant,  so  that  as  long  as  it  lasts,  very  little 
nutriment  is  required  from  the  soil.  It  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  boiled  bones,  and  must  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  alkalies,  if  the  soil  is  deficient  therein,  as 
the  guano  cannot  supply  the  whole  demand  for  alkalies 
made  by  the  plant  j  in  such  cases  an  equal  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  added  to  the  guano  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  arrival  of  the  African  guano  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  it  into  more  general  use.  I  believe  it  is 
selling  at  from  6/.  10s.  to  71.  per  ton  at  Liverpool,  at  which 
price  it  is  cheaper  than  the  Peruvian  at  10/ ;  that  is  to  say, 
lO;.  worth  of  African  guano  will  produce  more  than  one 
ton  of  Peruvian  at  10/.  The  African  guano  contains 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  12  to  15  per 
cent,  of  sand.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  mix  it  with 
some  pounded  chloride  of  lime,  to  fix  the  free  ammonia. 
Sulphate  of  lime  will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  as  it  requires 
too  much  water  for  solution.  Guano  thus  prepared  with 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  far- 
mer will  do  well  to  buy  his  guano  at  a  first-rate  house,  or 
direct  from  the  ship,  as  he  will  otherwise  not  be  certain 
of  obtaining  a  genuine  article  ;  should  he,  however,  be 
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compelled  to  buy  it  at  second  or  third  hand,  he  will  do  well 
to  put  it  to  the  following  teats  : — 1,  Weigh  a  sample  and 
lay  it  on  a  piece  of  post-paper  on  a  warm  hob  (not  hot 
enough,  however,  to  char  the  paper)  until  it  appears  quite 
dry;  withdraw  it  and  weigh  it;  the  loss  sustained  is 
water.  2,  Take  the  sample  thus  dried,  put  it  into  a  wine 
glass,  and  pour  hot  water  over  it  ;  stir  well  for  a  minute 
or  two,  allow  it  to  seltle,  and  then  pour  off  carefully  the 
supernatant  liquor,  add  hot  water  again,  and  proceed  as 
before ;  then  pour  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  or  nitric  acid 
into  the  glass — the  acid  will  dissolve  all  the  undissolved 
salts,  and  nothing  will  remain  of  the  guano  but  pure  sand  ; 
wash  this  carefully  dry,  and  weigh  it.  The  African  guano 
should  not  contain  more  than  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
3,  Take  a  fresh  sample  of  the  guano,  weigh  it,  and  put  it 
into  an  evaporating  basin,  and  heat  it  over  a  spirit-lamp, 
as  long  as  fumes  are  given  off",  and  the  guano  appears 
black.  Weigh  it  again,  deduct  the  water  from  the 
Tolatilised  portion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  loss  will  con- 
sist of  ammoniacal  salts.  Tiie  greater  the  quantity 
■volatilised,  or  the  smaller  the  quantity  remaining  in  the 
basin,  the  better  is  the  guano.  The  admixture  of  sawdust 
will  be  detected  by  the  second  test,  as  it  will  float  on  the 
water  in  the  glass.  Guano  is  best  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing.  To  increase  its  bulk,  mis  it  well  with  sawdust 
or  dry  soil.  It  should  be  laid  on  in  wet  weather.  A 
goodartificial  guano  would  be  superior  to  the  natural, 
because  we  should  be  more  certain  of  an  equal  product. 
The  best  guano  would  be  carefully  evaporated  human 
tirine,  or  a  mixture  of  the  salts  in  the  relative  proportions 
as  they  exist  in  Nature. — A.Bernays,  Manchester, 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETYofENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover  Square  on  Wednesday  last  the  1st  of  May  ; 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Viscount 
Hill,  Lord  Braybrooke,  H.  J.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Col.  Austen, 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Barker, 
Esq.,  J.  S.  Browne,  Esq.,  F.  Burke, Esq.,  Rev.  T.  Cator, 
Col.  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  H.  Colman,  Esq., 
Sir  A.  B.  Corbet,  Bart.,  G.  Cottam,  Esq.»  E.  D.  Daven- 
port, Esq.j  J.E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Fielden,  Esq., 
M.P.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  H. 
Handley,  Esq.,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq., 
J.  Hudson,  Esq..  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Bart.,  M.P.,  J.  Kinder,  Esq.,  W.  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.,  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P., 
H.  Price,  Esq.,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Pym,  Esq., 
J.  Ransome,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J. 
Shelley,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  J.  S.  Stanhope,  Esq., 
SirH.Verney,  Bart.,  and  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Cator,  of  Skelbrook  Park,  near  Doncaster,  was 
elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen  Members 
of  the  Society  : — 

Masterson,  James,  CoUingbourn-Ducis,  near  Marlborough 
Powell,  Edward  Lloyd,  Abergavenny 

Hudlcstone. Andrew  Fleming:,  Hutton-John,  Penrith, Cumberland 
Colbourne,  William,  Stratford-upon-Avon 

Buckley,  Colonel  Edward  P.,  Minstead  Lodge,  Lyndhurst,  Hants 
Bedford,  J')bn,  Womicote,  Shiffnal,  Salop 

Davies,  William,  Nethertown    Farm,   Harewood,  Ross,    Here- 
fordshire 
BluDdell,  Joseph,  Maidenstone  Heath,  Hound,  Southampton 
King,  Richard,  Stoueham,  Southampton 
Minchin,  Robert,  Earwaker,  Sutton  Farm,  Alresford,  Hants 
Richards,  William  Haggett,  Lea-Coombe,  Axminster,  Devon 
Foster,  Augustus,  Warmwell-house,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Corbett,  James,  The  Sheriff's  Farm,  Kington,  Herefordshire 
Grubbc,  I.  A.  Hunt,  Windlesbam,  Bagshot,  Surrey 
Alechi,  John  Joseifh,  1 ,  Leadenhall-street,  London 
Coles,  Henry  Beaumont,  Middlcton-house,  Whitchurch,  Hants 
Thatcher,  William,  Wackland,  Ncwchurch,  Isle  of  Wight 
Harris,  Jatiics,  Alton  Farm,  Amesbury,  Wilts 
Phillips,  Henry,  Coventry 
Portal  Meville,  Frcefold  Priors,  Overton,  Hants 

The  names  of  16  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Monthly  Report  of  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
current  cash-balance  in  the  handg  of  the  bankers 
amounted  to  1(22/.,  independently  of  the  sum  of  JOOO/. 
remitted  from  Soutliampton  aa  a  subscription,  to  meet 
the  heavy  eaiimated  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Society  at  its  ensuinij  annual  country  meeting  at  that 
place  in  July  ;  and  that  tlie  stock  invested  in  the  public 
funds  amounted  to  7700/.  The  Chairman  further  re- 
ported a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Colvile, 
M.P.,  announcing  t)ie  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  only  outstanding  claim  on 
Bcrrount  of  the  Derby  meeting. 

PiiizK  Khsavs. — Mr.  PuHcy,  on  the  part  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  tlic  following  recoraraend- 
■lions  in  reference  to  Eaaays  sent  in  hereafter  to  com- 
pete for  the  Society's  prizes  : — Ut.  That  in  future,  com- 
petitors bhouJd  be  required  to  incloee  their  names  in  a 
cover,  on  which  only  their  motto  and  the  subject  of  their 
papers,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  Society 
Prize  Liat,  iliould  be  written.— 2d.  That  the  chairman  of 
the  Journal  Committee  alone  should  be  empowered  to 
Open  the  rnotto-papcr  of  such  casayH  not  obtaining  the 
pri/^,  aa  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  So- 
cictjr'i  object*  ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the  writer  con- 
fidentially aa  to  hJH  willingness  to  place  auch  paper  at  the 
diapoaal  of  the  Journal  Committee. 

Theie  recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Connml. 

*  SouiiiAMiTON  Mkkting.— The  [Council  gave  final 
dircctiona  for  the  completion  of  the  contracts  for  Ihc 
Tarioaa  worka  connected  with  the  Show-yard  and  Pavilion 


at  Southampton,  with  Mr.  Manning,  agrepably  with  the 
plans  already  adopted  for  those  purposes;  Mr.  Parkes 
being  requested  to  draw  up,  as  usual,  the  Report  of  the 
implements  exhibited  and  tried  at  that  meeting,  the 
Stewards  granting  him  every  facility  in  effecting  that  object. 

Country  Meeting  of  1845. — Colonel  Challoner,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Council 
for  examining  the  various  plans  and  other  documents  re- 
ceived from  the  authorities  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  and 
reporting  the  result  of  a  personal  inspection,  by  a  de|>u- 
tation  from  their  body,  of  the  sites  respectively  offered  at 
each  of  those  places,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society's 
country  meetings  of  next  year,  informed  the  Council  of 
the  careful  scrutiny  the  Committee  had  instituted  into 
the  whole  of  the  details  submitted  to  them  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  laying  before  the  Council  the  joint  and  very 
valuable  Report  of  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  and 
Mr,  B.  Gibbs,  who,  as  such  deputation,  had  visited 
Shrewsbury  on  the  2Gth,  and  Chester  on  the  27th  of 
April.  This  Report  detailed  the  critical  and  minute  ex- 
amination which  the  deputation  had  successively  made,  of 
the  various  sites  proposed  at  each  place  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Society,  and  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  ; 
and  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  Council  re- 
ceived the  deputations  then  in  waiting  from  the  authori- 
ties of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester. 

Shrewsbury. — Lord  Hill  and  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive, 
M.P.,  introduced  the  deputation  from  Shrewsbury,  con- 
sisting of  J.  T.  Smitheman  Edwardes,  Esq.,  the  present 
mayor,  and  Edward  Haycock,  Esq.,  the  late  mayor  of 
that  borough. 

Chester — R.  H.  Barnston,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Chester  Local  Committee,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
authorities  of  that  city. 

The  President  addressed  to  each  of  tliese  deputations 
a  series  of  inquiries  on  the  various  points  of  information 
required  by  the  Council,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  a  just  decision  on  the  question  before  them  ;  and  the 
deputations  respectively  having  made  such  replies  to  these 
inquiries  as  they  were  instructed,  withdrew  ;  when  the 
Council  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
each  place,  and  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1845,  and  a 
discussion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  localities  pro- 
posed for  the  purposes  of  the  occasion.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Shelley,  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  it 
was  then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Annual  Country 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
for  the  year  1845,  should  be  held  at  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  condition  that  the  deputation  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  that  borough  would  engage  to  enter 
into  such  stipulations  with  the  Secretary,  on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  as  would  embody  in  writing  the  substance 
of  what  had  then  passed  in  conversation  during  their  in- 
terview. The  deputation  from  Shrewsbury  on  again  en- 
tering the  Council-room,  and  being  informed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  unanimous,  resolution  of  the  Council,  re- 
turned suitable  thanks  for  the  honour  thus  conferred  on 
the  locality  they  then  represented,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  condition  annexed  to  the  decision. 

Annual  Elections The  Council  then  proceeded, 

agreeably  with  the  Bye-laws,  to  nominate  by  ballot  the  list 
of  members  of  Council  recommended  by  them  for  election 
at  the  ensuing  General  Meeting,  on  the  22d  of  May,  at 
ten  o'clock  (instead  of  twelve,  as  formerly)  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  to  give  orders  for  due  public  notice  of  that 
meeting,  by  advertisement  as  usual ;  as  well  as  to  agree 
to  the  form  of  provisional  Prize  Sheet  for  1845,  to  be 
submitted  in  proof  to  the  members  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  the  favour  of  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
nature,  amount,  and  conditions  of  the  prizes  proposed, — 
to  be  taken  into  final  consideration  at  the  Council  spe- 
cially appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of  June. 

SpecialCouncils. — The  President  gave  notice  that, 
in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Shelley  in  his  proposal 
of  an  adjournment  of  the  Council  over  the  period  of  the 
ensuing  Annual  Country  Meeting,  it  was  his  intention  to 
give  orders  for  the  summoning  of  such  special  Councils,  to 
be  held  at  certain  stated  dates  and  places  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Country  Meeting,  as  on  due  previous  considera- 
tion might  be  found  requisite. — Mr.  Shelley  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  this  arrangement,  and  immediately 
withdrew  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  at  the 
last  Monthly  Council. 

American  Seeds  and  Implements. — Mr.  Colman, 
the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner,  presented  to 
the  Council  a  liiost  interesting  collection  of  seeds  and 
implements  from  the  United  States,  with  the  following 
memoranda  of  their  respective  merits  : — 

1.  Plough,  made  by  D.  Prouty  and  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. , This  plough  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  a 
small  ox  or  2-hor6e  plough,  and  worka  well  both  in  sward 
and  old  land  ;  it  will  turn  the  furrow-slice  completely 
over,  and  shut  in  level,  or  lay  them  at  any  desired  angle, 
completely  covering  in  all  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface. 
The  rod  from  which  the  draft  is  taken  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  or  depressed,  to  give  the  right  pitch  into  the 
ground,  so  that  it  will  keep  its  depth,  and  yet  not  bear 
too  hard  upon  the  wheel.  It  can  also  be  moved  at  plea- 
sure to  the  right,  to  cause  the  jilough  to  toke  more  fur- 
row ;  or  to  the  left,  to  cause  it  to  take  less.  Upon  the 
arrangement  of  this  will  depend  much  of  its  succeaa  in 
work.  It  is  very  desirable  that  it  Hhould  be  tried,  and  a 
good  ploughman  made  familiar  with  its  mode  of  working, 
before  a  final  opinion  is  paSHcd  upon  its  character.  This 
plough  being  made  on  what  is  culled  the  centre-draught 
principle,  has  its  standard  and  land-siile  inclined  bo  far  to 
the  right  oh  to  admit  of  the  beam  being  placed  over  the 
centre  of  resistance  and  parallel  with  the  land-side,  and 
will  take  its  width  of  furrow,  when  drawn  from  the  centre  ' 
of  the  beam  with  such  team  as  we  use.     To  persons  ac- 


customed to  plough  with  the  land-side  and  standard  per- 
pendicular, this  may  appear  singular,  but  to  make  good 
work  it  should  run  level  as  it  stands  on  level  ground. — 
2.  Plough^  made  by  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  and  Mason, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  plough  is  calculated  for 
deep-ploughing,  being  both  higher  and  longer  than  any 
other  ploughs  in  the  United  States.  It  had  been  greatly 
approved  at  various  trials,  and  had  taken  a  large  sweep  of 
premiums  at  mnny  of  the  public  Shows.— 3.  Grain- 
Cradles,  for  cutting  and  laying  all  kinds  of  grain  in  a 
manner  to  be  easily  taken  up  by  the  binders,  and  with 
great  expedition.  One  cf  the  cradles  then  presented  had 
been  long  known  and  approved  in  New  England  ;  the 
other  was  of  a  novel  construction,  and  stated  to  be  on  a 
very  improved  plan,  but  Mr.  Colman  had  not  seen  it  before. 
— 4.  Scythe-Snaiths,  madeupon  an  improved  and  approved 
pattern;  and  snaiths  made  in  this  way  are  always  alike, 
the  wood  being  first  softened  and  bent  in  steam,  and  then 
permanently  fixed  in  the  desired  form,  by  being  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  mould.  The  nabs  or  handles  are  capable  of 
being  screwed  or  unscrewed,  so  as  to  be  fixed  in  a  desired 
position  without  wedges  ;  and  a  brass  socket  is  sunk  in 
the  end  of  the  snaith,  so  that  the  hook  of  the  scythe  may 
be  held  firm,  and  not  become  loose  by  wear,  bo  as  to 
require  wedging. — 5.  Weedingknife  [or  T\xrm^^  or  other 
small  plants,  of  a  peculiar  construction. — 6.  Scuffle-hoe,Qn 
a  new  plan  for  garden  use. — 7.  Tree-scraper. — 8.  Hoes: 
Two  common  narrow  hoes,  made  with  a  socket  for  the 
handle,  and  with  the  blade  neatly  riveted. — 9.  JUanure' 
fork,  of  cast-steel,  made  by  Mr.  H.  Partridge  ;  very  light 
and  elastic,  and  would  be  broken  only  with  much  ill- 
usage. 

The  collection  of  seeds  which  accompanied  these  im- 
plements consisted  of  Millet  Seed,  Herd's  Grass  or 
Timothy  Seed,  Brom  Corn  Seed '(along  with  brooms 
made  of  the  Grass),  several  varieties  of  Indian  Corn 
(Maize"),  Sweet  Corn,Tuscarora  Corn,  and  Canada  Corn. 
Mr.  Colman  stated  that  another  plough  was  on  its  way  to 
England,  as  a  further  present  from  himself  to  the 
Society. 

In  addition  to  these  donations  Mr.  Colman  laid  on  the 
table  several  private  copies  of  the  first  Part  of  his  Euro- 
pean Agricultural  Tour,  for  distribution  among  such  of  the 
Members  as  would  accept  them  ;  from  whom,  and  all 
other  readers,  Mr.  Colman  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to 
receive  both  candid  criticism  and  such  direction  in  the 
acquisition  of  usefuHnformation  as  would  enable  him  to 
render  the  succeeding  parts  of  his  Work  more  calculated 
to  fulfil  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  its  publication, 
namely,  to  advance  the  common  cause  of  Agricultural 
improvement  in  both  countries,  and'by  an  interchange  of 
communication  to  promote  that  perfect  understanding  on 
every  subject  which  it  was  so  highly  important  in  a  national 
point  of  view  should  constantly  subsist  between  two 
countries  so  truly  kindred. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  Mr, 
Colman,  for  his  very  important  and  interesting  collection 
of  presents,  the  value  of  which  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Council  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
thus  testified  his  respect  towards  the  Society.  Mr. 
Colman,  in  acknowledging  the  thanks  of  the  Council, 
would  not  have  it  inferred  by  the  remotest  implication 
that  in  thus  laying  before  them  specimens  of  the  ingenuity 
of  American  art  in  the  construction  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  that  they  were  intended  as  evidences  of  any 
triumph  over  the  distinguished  implement  makers  of  the 
old  country,  but  simply  as  instances  of  that  interchange 
which  he  was  so  desirous  to  effect  and  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  of  improvements  which  might  prove  useful  to 
both  countries.  He  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  personal 
kindness  he  had  everywhere  received  in  his  progress 
through  this  country.  He  had  now  been  connected  more 
than  40  years  with  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
found  his  satisfaction  in  its  unbounded  resources  only 
increase  with  years,  inasmuch  as  with  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  Agriculture  there  was  also  a  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  moral  improvement. 

Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Miles,  as  the  Stewards  of  Imple- 
ments, informed  the  Council  that  tbey  had  already  made 
arrangements  for  the  trial  of  the  American  Ploughs  at  the 
Southampton  Meeting  :  a  complete  and  ample  trial  would 
be  given  them  in  the  same  fields  in  which  the  other 
ploughs  were  tried  *,  and  they  should  rejoice  at  any  result 
in  their  favour  which  might  lead  to  further  improvement 
in  our  own  Agricultural  implements.  The  President  then 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Colman  an  expression  of  his  thanks  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society  in  his  official 
capacity  as  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  of  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 
in  favouring  the  Council  so  often  with  his  personal 
attendance  at  their  Meetings. 

Model  Experiment. — Mr.  Miles  communicated  to 
the  Council  the  following  arrangement  for  the  Model  Ex- 
periment, which  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Hilyard,  and  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Cator  had  consented  to  try,  and  in  which  he 
hoped  other  members  of  the  Society  would  be  induced  to 
join.  ,    ,  ,_ 

i'm/.-  Skirving'a  Swedish  Turnip  {to  he  procured  of  Messrs. 

Tliomns  Gil>b3,  unil  Co.,  SccdHmcn  to  the  Society,  coriior  of 

lliilf-tvloon  Street,  Piccadilly),   to  be   sown  alter  u  Wlnta 

Straw  Corn  crop. 
Manures:  Common  dung:,  20  tona  per  acre. 

Peruvian  Guano,  3  cwt.  mi.'ccd  withO  cwt.  of  Ashes. 

African  Guano,      do.  do.  do. 

Potter's  Artificial  Guano,     do.         do.  no. 

Dhlancen  between  the  rows,  18  inches  and  27  inchflB. 
-If  it  be  desired  to  allot  half-an-ucre  to  each  kmd  ot 
manure,  and  the  half-acre  be  divided  into  two  «t-^  o''^^" 
two  breadths  of  rows,  tl,ere  will  be  eight  trm  lots,  each 
of  one  quarter  of  an   acre.     Where  the  rowa  are  at  18 
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inches  distance,  if  they  are  110  yards  in  length,  there  will 
be  22  such  rows  in  each  single  lot ;  to  which  one-quarter 
of  the  above  quantities  of  manure  will  be  severally  applied. 
"Where  the  rows  are  27  inches  distance,  14-^  rows  will  be 
the  extent  of  each  lot,  which  will  receive  the  same  quan- 
tities of  manure.     Numerous  presents  were  received,  and 

thanks    ordered  for   them The  Council  then  adjourned 

to  Wednesday  next,  the  8thof  May. 

Miscellaneous. 

Selection  of  Forest  Trees It  should  always  be  borne 

in  mind,  that  trees,  unlike  crops,  are  to  remain  for  an  un- 
limited time,  so  that,  when  once  planted,  they  are  expected 
to  thrive  for  perhaps  upwards  of  a  century,  and  on  this 
account,  proprietors  are  willing  to  lay  out  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  upon  plantations,  in  the  hopes  of  abun- 
dant returns  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  How  impor- 
tant, therefore,  must  it  be  in  all  cases  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  failure,  which,  in  this  instance,  must  be 
attended  with  great  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  well  known  that 
very  few,  if  any,  forest-trees  confine  their  roots  to  the 
fioil,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  extending  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  subsoil  ;  and  what  is  exceedingly  interest. 
ing  and  important,  it  has  been  proved,  tbat  trees  growing 
in  an  unkindly  soil  either  die  out,  or,  if  the  soil  contains 
a  minute  snpply  of  all  that  tliey  require,  they  send  nearly 
their  whole  strength  to  the  roots,  which  travel  to  great 
distances  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  a  sufficiency  of 
those  ingredients  of  which  they  can  obtain  only  a  very 
minute  supply  at  each  particular  spot ;  since,  however,  it 
is  the  stem  and  not  the  root  which  is  in  most  cases  turned 
to  a  profitable  account,  the  strength  of  the  sap  being  ex- 
pended upon  the  root  must,  at  all  times,  be  attended  with 
loss.  Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  regarding  the 
chemical  analysis  of  forest-tiees,  but  what  has  been  ac- 
complished goes  to  prove  that  the  ashes  of  different  trees 
differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  soils  capable  of  bring- 
ing one  kind  to  the  greatest  perfection  may  entirely  fail 
to  support  others.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  a  want 
of  foresight  in  a  proprietor  to  plant,  perhaps,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  certain  trees,  before  he  has  determined  by  a  che- 
mical analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  whether  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  thriving  plantation,  or  whether 
some  other  tree  might  not  be  better  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate." — Dr.  Madden  on  the  Advantages  of  ExleJided 
Chemical  Analysis  to  AgtieuUure. 

Real  Value  of  Crops. — "A  circumstance  most  par- 
ticularly to  be  attended  to  in  the  estimation  of  crops,  and 
one  far  too  apt  to  be  neglected,  is,  that  bulk  and  weight 
are  not  necessarily  true  indices  of  the  real  value,  as  they 
do  not  always  represent  correctly  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment contained,  and  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  object  for  which  every  crop  is  cultivated. 
*  *  *  In  some  experiments  related  in  Professor  Johnston's 
**  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  the  results  are 
stated  in  two  tables  ;  1st,  The  number  of  bushels  of  Wheat, 
Oats,  aod  Barley,  obtained  for  each  bushel  of  seed  sown  ; 
and,  2d,  The  amount  of  starch  and  gluten  contained  in  100 
parts  of  each  of  the  samples.  The  real  value  of  the  crop 
is,  therefore,  closely  approximated  by  comparing  the  two 
tables  together.  *  *  *  In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  cow- 
dung  produced  16  bushels  of  Oats  for  each  bushel  sown  ; 
whereas  night-soil  (generally  esteemed  much  the  strongest 
manure)  produced  only  14^  bushels.  Arguing  from  this 
alone,  therefore,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  night-soil 
inferior  to  cow-dung  for  Outs,  and  in  fact,  without  the  aid 
of  chemical  analysis,  such  would  have  been  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  When,  however,  the  Oats  were  analysed,  it 
was  found  that  that  grown  with  cow-dung  contained  3;^ 
per  cent,  of  gluten  only,  whereas  the  night-soiled  specimen 
contained  5  per  cent.  Comparing  these  together,  there- 
fore, we  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion,  that  whereas, 
by  measure,  the  night-soil  was  to  the  cow-dung  as  l-l^-  to 
16  ;  when  the  real  nourishment  was  ascertained,  the  pro- 
portions were  72^  to  56,  or  as  12  to  9  nearly,  showing  a 
real  increase  of  3,  where,  by  the  ordinary  method,  a 
deficiency  of  about  -^  was  apparently  proved.  —  Dr. 
Madden,  on  the  Advantages  of  Extended  Chemical 
Analysis  to  Agriculture. 

Ballinasloe  Union  Farming  Societies. — The  following 
is  the  return  from  the  model  farm  which  it  will  be  recol- 
lected is,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  acres,  and 
which  two  acres  were  recently  a  rushy  marsh,  deep  bog  : — 


1842. 

Kind  of 
crop 
raised. 


Turnips 
M,  Wurzel 
Cabbage 
Rape 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Turf 


Quantity 
ot  Land 
under 
these 
crops. 


A.  It.   F. 

2  2    0 

0  1  20 

0  0  20 

1  0     0 

0  3     0 


Realised 

return 

from  the 

land. 


£■  s.  d. 

28   13  0 

7   10  0 

2   10  0 

5    7  lA 

2     5  0 

57  10  0 

20     0  0 


1843. 

Kind  of 
crops 
sown. 


Turnips 
M,  Wurzel 
Cabbag:e 
Clover     1 
&  Grass  / 
Oats 
Potatoes 
Turf 

Under     t 
Rape       / 


Quantity 
of  Land 
under 
these 
crops. 


3     0    0 
0     0     0 


Realised 
return 

from  the 
land. 


s.  d. 

0  9 

0  0 

0  0 


0    0 
0    9 


Totals  8     3     0     123   14     7i  10     2     0     143     8  10 

Expenditure  for  labour  in  ld42 ^^65    q    q 

Expenditure,  up  to  Sept.  20,  for  labour  in  1842  .    31     1     g 


We  saw  the  root  crops  on  the  model  farm,  and  on  refer- 
ence to  our  notes,  find  that  we  estimated  the  crops  fuliy 
up  to  the  amount  for  which  credit  is  taken  in  the  above 
account  ;  but  it  would  have  been  satisfactory,  as  affording 
useful  information,  to   be  informed  with  respect  to  the 

data  upon  which  the  value  of  the  crops  has  been  based. 

Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 

Loss  of  Time  in  Floughijig.— When  ridges  are  78  jards 
in  length,  no  less  a  space  of  time  than  4  hours  and  39 
minutes  is  spent  in  turnings  in  a  journey  of  8  hours 


whereas  when  ridges  are  274  yards  long,  1  hour  and 
19  minutes  is  sufficient  in  the  same  length  of  time. — 
Code  of  Agriculture. 

I^otices  to  Correspondents. 

RunAL  CHF.MiSTnv.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  ihe  Elorticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6rf. 

GuAN'o.— ly.  H.  Harwood.—We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your 
proofs  of  the  value  of  this  manure;  we  cannot,  however,  pro- 
mise always  to  publish  tliem. 

VoTATO.— Constant  Header.— Hcxt  week. 

POTATO-ROT.— J.  McI. — We  think  that  over-ripening:  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  than  under-riprning;  but 
please  to  send  your  paper.  There  ia  nothing  like  a  well-con- 
ducted discussion  fi)r  eliciting  truih.  There  is  a  letter  for  you 
at  our  office ;  if  you  will  forward  your  address,  it  shall  be  posted. 

Potter's  GuA^o.—Amnieiir  Gardener.— Mix  it  well  with  the 
soil  before  sowing  the  seed. 

Profits  of  FAnniiNO. — X.  Y, — They  depend  on  the  amount  of 
capital  employed.  We  may  safely  say  with  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his 
work  on  the  *'  Value  of  Land,"  that  no  one  should  invest  his 
capital  in  farming  unless  he  expected  a  profit  equal  to,  at 
least,  ten  per  cent,  on  its  amount. — Guano  will  suit  Carrots. 
Parsnips,  and  Cabbages  perfectly.  Mis  it  well  with  the  soil. 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  ought  to  have  been  sown  nearly  a  month 

ago. A.  B.  says,  "A  Farmer  and  Valuer"  would  confer  a 

great  obligation  upon  our  readers,  if  he  would  state,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  valuable  article  on  "The  Farmers' Capital,"  at  page 
265,  what  the  average  annual  outgoings  might  be  fairly  set  at; 
these  to  include,  besides  rent,  rates,  labour,  seed,  &c.,  a  fair 
sum  for  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital.  Also  what  the 
average  annual  Grass  produce  might  be  set  at, 

Prickly  CoMPnEV.— cfuAso'iier. — The  prickly  Comfrey  is  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  good  rich 
soil,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  about  18  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  We  never  can  procure  seed  of  it.  It  was  first  brought 
into  notice  at  Lewisham  sometime  ago,  and  was  reported  as 
very  superior  fodder  for  cattle.  When  giiUe  youvg,  cattle  will 
eat  it,  but  not  if  they  can  get  anything  better,  such  as  Tares, 
&c.;  but  after  a  while  it  gets  tough  and  prickly,  and  nothing 
will  touch  it.  If  you  wish  any,  you  can  have  plants  at  the 
nurseries  for  lis.  or  12s.  per  100.  The  crop  is  very  abundant. 
— S. 

Soil.— ^.  J.— Your  specimen  appears  to  he  a  very  poor  ferru- 
ginous sand,  the  application  of  which  would  benefit  no  soil  but 
stiff  calcareous  clays. 

Turnips.— il/.  A. — Tlie  Aberdeenshire  yellow  bullock  Turnip  is 
one  of  the  best  kind?.  Skirving's,  Drummond's,  Watson's, 
and  Lain  g's  Swedes  are  aU  good  varieties;  the  last  is  perhaps 
the  best.    Your  crop  will  not  be  so  good  under  the  trees. 

*#*  As  usual,  manycommunicationB  have  been  received  too  late. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  April  29. 
We  had  a  liberal  supply  of  Wheat  this  morning  from  Essex 
and  Kent ;  that  from  Suffolk  was  small ;  the  Essex  was  nearly  all 
disposed  of  at  the  prices  of  last  week,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
Kent  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  Market.  The  transac- 
tions in  Foreign  Wheat  were  limited,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a 
few  country  buyers  atlower  prices,  which  factors  generally  were 
not  disposed  to  comply  with,— English  Barley  must  be  written 
rather  cheaper;  the  demand  for  Foreign  has  increased,  and  a 
considerable  clearance  has  been  made,  at  fully  the  rates  of  last 
week.— Beans  arc  Is.  per  qr.  dearer. — Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. 
— The  supply  of  Oats  being  small,  and  the  demand  good,  late 
rates  are  rather  exceeded, 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  quarter.  S.     S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk         .        ,     White     -JO     60 

Niirfolk,  Linfolnshire,  and  Yorkshire      .      .     50     57 

Oata,  Lincolnbhireand  Vorkshire        .        .     Polands    20     23 

NorthumbGrland  and  Scotch       .        ,         Feed    £0     23 

Irish Feed     13    23 

Barley,  IVIaltinRand  distilling     2Ca  to31a  Chevalier    31    34 

Malt,  pale,  ehlp  ' S8    69 

— —    Hereford  and  EBsex  60    63 

Rye 31    34 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  24  to  31  Tick     24    33 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    29  to  33  Winds,    —    — 

Peas,  While  •       ■        .    30  to  33     .    Maple    27    2S 

FRinAY,  May  3, 
There  are  no  fresh  samples  of  English  Wheat  offering  this 
morning,  and  the  Kentish  left  over  from  Monday  have  met  a  dull 
sale  at  barely  that  day's  quotations.  The  demand  for  free 
Foreign  has  somewhat  increased,  but  without  leading  to  more 
extensive  business;  prices,  however,  are  firmly  maintained. — 
Notwithstanding  the  large  arrivals  of  Foreign  Barley,  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  offering  on  the  Market,  the  larger  proportion 
having  gone  direct  to  the  Distillers' ;  its  late  value  is  supported, 
hut  the  sale  is  rather  slow.  English  remains  without  alteration, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Beans  and  Peas.— The  Oat  trade  is 
firm  at  Monday's  prices. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Rpd    . 

4fi 

M 

White 

Feed 

1» 

22 

Potato 

31 

25 

Potato 

in 

21 

Grind. 

24 

28 

Harrow 

27 

M 

Longpod— 

— 

2B 

27 

March 


23      per  Quarter. 


i  weeks*  Aggregate  Aver. 


Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oaia. 

Rye. 

Beana. 

Peas, 

5Gs  bo 

33j  Iti:  20(  £9d 

Sis  Id 

31j  2d 

3U  2d 

51}     5 

33    7 

Ifl      8 

33    3 

31     2 

81     0 

55     5 

83   10 

20       1 

83    9 

30  11 

31     8 

55     1 

33     1 

20       1 

32    4 

31     2 

32    5 

65    4 

32  1(1 

20       2 

32    3 

31     3 

31     5 

65    e 

32    7 

20       1 

31     3 

31      4 

80    8 

55    C 

32  10 

20     0 

33  10 

31     2 

31     4 

17    0 

6     0 

6     0 

10    6 

10    6 

10     6 

Entfllsh 
Irish     . 
SootLih 
Foreign 


I  Foreign  Grain 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 
Wheat        I        Barley 
4340  I  610 

_  1  60 


Oati 

lOGO 
6910 


Foreign  • 


4420  I        19710 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK, 
Flonr.  1  Wht.  <  Barl.  i  Malt.i  OatH.  I  Rye.  |  ] 

5C0D  Slta.    —    Brls,      63G8   I  2297      G7S9      2218        — 
—  558  50      9780        — 

6558  1  aooe  I    _    j    —    I    _    I  ; 


»  Lav. 


POTATOES. — SouTHWARK  Waterside,  April  29. 

^Vchelieve  the  extraordinary  fine  weather  that  we  have  had  for 'some  weeks 
past  has  been  unprecedented  at  iliis  season  of  the  year  ;  and  it  bears  heavily 
on  the  holders  ol  Potatoes,  lessenaconsumpticn,  and  rapidly  forces  vegetation. 
The  supplies  during  the  past  week  have  been  greater  tlian  the  demand,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  former  arrivals  unsold.  There  continues  10  be  some 
cargoes  from  Bolgiiim,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  sellino;  from  403  to  45a  per  ton. 
The  demand  for  the  best  samples  is  limited,  and  there  are  several  inferior 
samples  that  have  been  put  into  the  stores.  Although  the  holders  were 
anxious  to  force  sales  at  low  prices,  further  reductions  1  "  ... 

and  many  of  our  present  quotations  are  merely  nominal, 


a  submitted  to. 


55 


York  lie  da 
Penh    - 
Early  Devona 
Late  Uevons 


KentjSusseXj&Essex Whites  40 
—         —  Kidneys  -    70 


.    708  to  90s  I  El 


70 


and  Sussex  Blues 
\Visbcach  Kidneys     - 

—  Blues         -  -  6(p 

—  Whites  -  -  45 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  65 
Prince  Re^jents  -  -  — 
Belgian  Reds                -  -  _ 


053  to  —a 
C5        70 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  May  2. 
Primo  Upland  Hay    6Bs  to  73s  I  Clover       -    83s  to  lOos  I  Straw        -    2ls  to  30s 
Inferior  .         .     55        63  |  | 

Joii.N'  CoopcBi  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  May  2. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay703  to7.5s  I  Superior  Clover  lOOs  to  lOSs  I  Straw  E89  to  833 
Inferior  .        -CO       65   |  Interior        ,,        80         90   | 

•Joshua  Bakba,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  May  3. 
Hay        .        .       ,    iss  to  60s  I  Clover      -      80a  to  953  I  Straw        -    seatoasa 
—  fine  -        -    63         72    I     —        fini)     100      105   | 


SMTTHFIELD,  Mondat,  April  29.— Per  stone  of  8 lbs. 

BestScotB,HerefordB,&c.    3s  Sto^s  0  '  ~        "  -   —  .--. 


Bet 


'.  Hoj 


R     4 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breda 

•li 

0  to  49  4 

do.        shorn 

.1 

6     a  10 

Best  Long-wools 

3 

10      4    0 

do.        shorn      - 

a 

4      3    8 

Ewes  and  spcnnd  quahly 

.s 

4      3    8 

do-        shorn 

3 

0      3    4 

econd  quality  Beasta 
Calves 
Lambs,  small 

—        large 
PigB  -        -        .        .3038' 

Beasts,  2(513;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  3i,nao  ;  Calves,  103;  Pigs,  370- 

We  have  again  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  which  has  caused  the  trade  to 're- 
cover the  depreMsion  that  was  exppricnced  on  Fiiday  last,  and  our  prices  to- 
day are  about  ihe  a;ime  as  last  fllonday;  in  some  instances  the  very  bust 
qualities  have  rather  exceeded  our  highest  quotations,  brit  those  instances  aro 
very  rare.  Second-class  Beasts  have  rallied  a  little.  We  have  a  large 
market  of  niuiton,  M'hich  causes  a  worse  trade ;  the  demand,  however,  is  still 
very  considerable,  and  almost  everythtni;  is  sold.  Big  Sheep  have  fuffered  a 
reduction  of  nearly  2d  perBlbs;  the  trade  is  also  heavy  for  shorn  Half-breds, 
which  are  rather  numiTDUs,  and  can  hardly  be  quolcd  at  more  than  3s  8d  per 
8  lbs.  Selling  polled  Slieep  are  getting  now  more  in  season,  and  have  experi- 
enced lees  reduction  than  any  oihet  description-  Lamb  is  ^''tting  more  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  are  a  little  lower.  Veal  also  suffers  a  small  reduction,  owing 
to  increase  in  numbers.     Fork  ia  lovver. 

Friday,  May  3. 
The  fluppl?  of  Beef  is  moderate,  and  our  quotations  wf  Monday  are  well 
supported,  but  we  cannot  discover  any  advance.  There  is  a  fair  quantity  of 
Sheep  in  market,  and  a  pretty  Rood  demand  for  ai^.eable  qualities  of  ahora 
Downs,  5:c.,  at  about  43,  and  of  shorn  polled  Sheep  at  about  3s  8d  perS  lbs- 
Trade  is  very  heavy  for  large  fat  Sheep,  and  cannot  be  said  to  make  more  than 
39  Jd  out  of  the  woi'l.  The  best  Lambs  maintain  their  price,  aboutesCd,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  middling  quality  in  market  to  day  which  are  sold  with 
difBiulty  at  about  6f.  We  have  a  larg"  supply  of  Calves,  but  the  best  are  atiil 
malting  about  49  8d  per  8  lbs      Fork  remains  sieady. 

Beasts,  560;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  0-'20;  Calves,  223  j  Pigs,  360, 

41,  WestSmiihfield.    . 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Mav  4  —There  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement this  week  ia  hothouse  Grapes ;  they  aie  both  more 
abundant  and  finer  in  quality.  A  few  Portugals  are  in  the 
market,  but  they  are  becoming-  scarce,  and  there  is  not  much, 
demand  for  tliem.  Pine-a|)ples  are  nearly  the  same  as  last 
week.  Apides  of  good  quality  are  scarce,  and  there  are  only  a 
very  few  Pears  in  the  market.  Green  Apricots  and  small  Goose- 
berries continue  to  be  supplied  ;  the  latter  are  offered  at  from. 
lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pottle.  Oranges  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
price  since  our  last  report,  as  are  also  Strawberries  ;  the 
latlcr  are  selling  at  from  6rf.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ounce.  Vegetables,  ia 
general,  have  not  altered  much  since  our  last  report.  Although 
the  continued  dry  weather  begins  to  be  felt,  yet  most  articles  are 
good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Considerable 
quantities  of  young  Cabbages  have  been  supplied  during  the 
week:  a  few  Caulitluwers  are  also  in  the  market.  New  Carrots 
bring  from  Qd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  bunch.  Ynung  Turnips  are  a  little 
reduced  in  price.  EroLColi  is  becoming  scarce.  Greens  are 
nearly  tlie  same  as  last  week,  and  there  is  little  alteration  in 
Khubarb.  Seakale,  French  Beans,  or  Asparagus-  Lettuces  and 
Salading  of  all  kinds  are  suincient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers 
consist  chielly  of  Erica  hybrida,  E.  aristata,  Ceanothus  azureus, 
Stephanulis  fioribunrtus.  Pelargoniums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cine- 
rarias, Auriculas,  Calceolarias,  Tulips,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Chiaa- 
Provence,  and  Mess  Ro^es. 

FRUITS. 

Lemons,  per  100, Ctto  H« 
Almond B,  per  prtck,  C*  to  7« 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb,,  2sGd  to  8» 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  L  U 

—  Bta7.ii,  16/ 

—  Hazel,  23  to  4j 

—  Baro^lona,  20t  to  Slf 

—  Cob,  Hi 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  IGi  to  20i 
ChesoutS]  per  peck,  3t  to  Bt 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6a  to  12a 
Grapes,  Portugal,  per  Ib.la  to  li6(I 
Hothouse  Grapes,  ti*  to  ISs  per  lb' 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush,  Gs  to  20j 

,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  •!«  to  10* 
Apricots    (sreen)  p.  pot  ,  t»  3d  to  Is  Cd 
Gooseberries,   do.  do  ,  lOd  to  it  3d 
Strawberries,  Cd  to  Is.  p   rw. 
Oranges,  per  doyen,   9d  to  2i 

—       per  100,  C*  to  8* 
Lemons,  per  doz.  1*  to  2j 

VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  perbundle,fid  to  2» 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle, Cd  to  la Cd 
Cabbages,  Is  to2j  per  dozen 
Red    Cabbages  perdoz.  2jto  8a 
Sorrel,  GJ  to   flJ  p.hf.-av. 
Asparagup,  per  100,  la  to  6» 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  9d  to  isGd 
French  Beans,  1*    tr,  SjCJ  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
Greens,  per  doz.  2*  to  4* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  eOatoSOa 
—         per  cwt,,3j  to  oa 
~         per  busliel.lj  61I  t(»3a 
—         Kidney,  p.  bush.,2i  6dto  3j 
Frame  Potatoes,  1»  to  2j  per  lb. 
New  Turnips,  li  Cd  to  2«6d  per  bunch 
rurnips,  per  doz.  bunchesla  6d  to  2t 
New  Carrots,  OJ  to  la  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  la  6d 
Horse  Radish, per  bundle,  li  to  6a 
Radishes,  Tur.,  Is  to  la  Gd  p  doz.  hds, 
C:»rrol3,  p.  dnz.hun.,  2a  Gd  to  5a 
Basil,  6d  to  3d  per  bunch. 


Cucumbers,   6d  to  1/  Gd  each 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1-  t    la  6J    3 

^^s.per  dm-  bun.,  gd  to  la 

lie,  perlb.   Gd  load 
Onions,  2d  lo  id    p.  bch.. 

—  Large,  per  bushel.  Is  dd  to  3«  ] 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  Ufid  to  4a^ 

—  pickling,  p.  hf,-EV.,2a  to4« 
hallote,  per  lb.,  edto  Od 

Lettuce,  p. score,    la  to    2a  Gi 
•ry,  per  bun.,  Gd  to  la  Gd 

Mushroom  a,  per  pottle,  6d.to  1* 
all  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3  J 
storcresSiperdoz.sm.  bun.  6d  to  Od 

Parsley,  per  hf.-sv,,  9i  to  la  3d 

Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun.3d  to4d 

Endive,  per  score,  la 

Green  Mint,  2d  10  4d  per  bunch. 

Marjoram,    p.  bun.  G/ 10    3d 

Chervil,  per  punnet,  Bd to  3d 

Salsafy,  per  bundle,  la  to  la  3d 

Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Itto  la   3d 

Savory,  6d  per  bunch 


HOPS,  FcinAV,  May  2. 

Tab  late  cold  nights  and  easterly  winds  have  checked  the  prowlh  of  bine, 
and  is  thought  will  greatly  encourage  vermin;  the  fl-^a  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  doing  considerable  injury,  in  many  of  the  plantationa.  Several 
planters  have,  in  consequence,  withdrawn  their  Hops  from  sale,  and  buyers 
begin  to  feel  anme  anxiety,  as,  should  we  get  an  attack  of  fly  this  month,  with 
the  small  stock  on  hand,  prices  must  advance  considerably  on  our  present 
quotations. 
Mid  &  EastKent  Pocka.  8iOs  toionos  I  Sussex  Pocketa      -        -    Gi—ato6l   89 

Choice  ditto      -         -U     0 Choice  ditto      •         -    6  12  — 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.      6    0        6  15       Farnham       -        -        -    9    9      10  10 

Choice  liitto       -        -     7    0      _—    I 

Pattknden  Sc  Shttii,  Hop-Faotors: 


Canary       -         -        perqr    41Jb  to 

Carraway             -    per  cwt     60  bi 

Clover,  Ked,  English        -    GO  7-1 

—  —     Foreign        -    61  74 

—  White,  Knglisb     -  100  130 

—  —  Foreign  -  81  lES 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  laat  3i  3C 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    —  — 

—  Baltic       -        -        -    —  — 
_     CakesjEng.perlOOO  10/5S  lOHO 


SEEDS,  May  3. 


idCakes,Foreign,p.toii5I  to7/10a 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      Ba        6 

—  Superfine    „        -    6  8 

—  Brown  ,,  -  14  16 
Rapcseed,  EnglishiperlaaC  B41  2St 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  ~ 
Sainfoin  .-.-_  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    3         6 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      a  5 

Trefoil        -        •     per  cwt    —       — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation),     ' 
KiN'osrOKD  AND  Lav. 


WOOL.— British,  FaioAV,  May  3. 

Sai.es  have  been  limited  durinc  the  past  week,  but  prices  continue  firm,  and 
we  caanot  report  any  alteration  from  our  last  Report. 

pur  lb,  I  ^  per  lb. 

L  ong- wool  ed  Wethers         IsldtolsSd      Sonthdown  Iloggltts  Is  1    toleSd 

Do.  Hoggltta      11        1     3J     Kent  Fleeces  12         18 

SoulhdowD  Fleeces  1    Oj      12    1  James  Pbrbin,  Wool  Brolier. 


Weight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alum,  2408  per  ton          .         .         .  — 

Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.     .  — 

Brimstone,  2003  pei  ton          .        .  — 

Bone-dust, — s  and  17a  perquaiter  45 

_    Half-inch,  16s  ditto       .        .  42 

—    Calcined,  8s  per  cwt              .  — 

Carbonaleof  AmmoQia,709percwt  84 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  ls6d  percwt  — 

—  of  Soda,  3G3  to — a  per  cwt  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  3l)s  per  cwt       .  — 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


sto- 


jper 


Guano,  Bolivian,  — s  to  220a  p,  ton  — 

— _      African,    -  s  to  2053   p.  ton  — 

Potter's,  210s  per  ton         .  C5 

Potter's  Liquid,  IBs  p.  doz.  — 

Gypsum  (Sulph.  of  Lime  1. 35*  p.  ton  — 
Halleifs  Dry  Fertiliser,  200s  p.  ton, 

or  12s  per  cwt.                  -  — 
—      Concentr.  Liquid,  Is  Gd  per 

qt.  bottle,  or  7b Cd  large  bot,  — 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 

in  Pots,  16^t  per  doz.     .        .        .  _ 

Farmers'  Compound, 

12s  per  cwt.          ....  — 

Muriaieof Ammonia, 243  percwt.  70 

—  Lime,    5s  to  63      .        .  70 
Nitrate  of  Soda,    ISsGd  lo  I63  per 

cwt-,  duty  paid     .          .        ,         .  80 

Phosphate  ol  Lime.,  Gs  6d  p.  cwt,    .  C5 

—  —   Super,  7s  to  83  p- cwt.  (i5 
Expenses  of  shipping  about  t 


AVeight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 
Phosphate    of   Ammonia,    in  fin;) 

powder,  2Bs  per  cwt.  .    65 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystals 

2a  3d  per  lb   .        .        .     — 

Rape  Cake,  105a  10 — a  per  ton      .    — 

—    Dust,  110s  per  ton  .         .     « 

Sal  Ammoniac,  5Cs  per  cwt.  .    — 

Salt,  Agricultural,  S2s  per  ton       .    80 

—  clean,  3C3  per  ton    ,     80 

—    Hide,  21fl  per  ton  .        .    84 

Saltpetre  (N'itrjits  of  Potash)  263 

Gd  per  cwt.,  duty  paid  80  to  Si 

Silicate  of  Potash, in  powd,653p.Cwt.— 
Soap  Ashes,  — s  per  ton  .        .     — 

Soda  Ash,  lis  to  ICs  per  cwt,  .    6fi 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  860s  to  400a 

per  ton  .        •        .    70 

—  of  Copper, 3Bs  to 40s  p.  cwt.     — 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOa 

percwt.        .        .        .     65 

—  of  Magna,'!!  a(pure  cryst.) 

123  p.  cwt.  .     65 

—  of  Potash,  IBs  per  cwt.     — 

—  of  Soda,  5s  toGs  percwt.  — 
Sulphur,  15s  per  cwt.  .  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  Sd  per  lb.    — 

—  Country  made,  Igdper  lb.  — 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  24a  and  40s  per  doz.    — 
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RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceclmrch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having-  been  much  engaged 
in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  everj-  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  he  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  tlie  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  v/ithout  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  BoiJcrs 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befound  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rsmulk, 
of  Ply  mouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
BJiy  size  will  he  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUrACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  chaxges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.andE.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  ahove-mentioued  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  oniv  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durabilitvin"  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  bvtheEIorticultural  Society  01  London, in executingthe 
works  of  tlieirsplendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes ,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at272,Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works.an  extremelycoraplete  and 
convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  continued 
supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven  more  com- 
plete than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervalSTequired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactorv. 

IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM   AND    HALLEN,   Winsley-street,    Ox- 
foro-5tbe.^:t,  London. 


GARDEN  ROLLERS,   RICK-STAND,  or  STACK 

STATHEL,  at  very  low  prices, 

GARDEN"  SYRINGES,  95.  Gtf.  each. 
HAND-GLASS    FRAMES  for    Cucumbers,    &c.,   18 

inches  square,  20  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  io.,  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  7  ft. 

Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases,  in  great 
Tariet}',  and  everj"  description  of  article  used  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  ^VIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING, 
at  S$.  6d.  per  handle  of  I50to  160  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-stands, 
Ro&e-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  fur  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOL'SES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
apon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildingti,  &c.,  witli  Cottah's  Paticnt,  or  Rockrs's  Boii.krs. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvemenb)  which  they  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  sim- 
ple plan. 

8how  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory.  No.  2,  Winsley-F.trect, 
where  csiimates  and  every  Information  may  be  obtained. 

C'OTTAM    AND    HALLEK,  Agricultural  Imple- 
^  jiKNT  Makcra.&c,  2,  Win&ley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  beat  con- 
•tractlon,  madt  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  contiilniiiK  the  double 
Cylinder,  nnd  kll  the  latent  ImiirovcmcntH,  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  HAV-UICK ligtrougha  at  very  low 

pHcci. 

IRON  HURDLES  and  FIELD-GATES,  of  all  sizefl, 
•t  cioc««]lnxiy  low  price*. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  anJ  Cattle  Weighing 
U»ch\ut$,  Improved  Prize  Harrows,  I'lcld  Rfdlcru,  Turnip  cuttcr«, 
Chaff.cutdnif  Machine*,  ThrcHhln(r  and  Winnowing  Machlncn, 
Oil-cak«  Brcak«rt.  cind  every  dcftcriptlon  of  Implcmi-ntB  uacd  tn 
Arrlcaltu/c. 

Show  Room*  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  WinHlcy.strtct,  Oxfurd- 
•trect,  where  every  laforoiiaioo  majr  be  obtaiucil. 


THE  CONICAL  HOT- WATER  BOILERS,  invented 
by  J.  RoGEHS,  Esq.,  maybe  obtained  of  any  size  from  JOHN 
SHEWEN,  Ironmonger,  Sec,  Scvenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  SiiKWEN' having  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him  by  an 
extensive  practice  tn  bring  tills  apparatus  to  perfection,  begs  to 
offer  it  as  most  efficient  and  economical;  it  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Chandler  &  Sons' Nursery,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs.  Loddiges*, 
Hackney ;  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine-appte-place  ;  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son's,  Exeier;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  since  last  season,  particulars  of  which 
are  in  course  of  preparation. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
J-'  the  Horticulturalworld  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  supply 
their  new  BOILER,  of  every  size.  They  have  now  fixed  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  them  instating  that  what  they  put 
forth  as  the  qualities  of  their  Boiler  and  Furnace  arrangement 
may  be  perfectly  relied  upon :  they  have  put  up  one  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  where  B.  and  H.  believe  it  is  cons-dered  to 
answer  as  represented  ;  they  have  also  fixed  it  in  connection 
withau^w  description  of  Iron  Tank,  which  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  the  round  pipe  and  the  open  tank,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  perfection  of  a  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural 
purpnses,  particularly  for  Graperies,  Epipliyte-houses.  Melon- 
pits,  &c.,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  gentleman  or 
gardener  may  have  the  whole  constructed  so  as  to  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  gardener,  first  sending  a 
correct  plan  to  130,  Vleet-street.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had, 
detailing  the  prices,  &c. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,    GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-KOAP,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLK  WIRE  FEKCE,  to  resist  Grazins  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-prouf.  WIRE- WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Bordering,  Flower-stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  Sic. 
The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 
and  ecouoniical  piinciples. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and  Esti- 
mates free.    W^ork  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GISBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
Aud  hy  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON"; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  April  25,  1844. 

13ERUVIAN  GUANO,  of  first  quality,  and  in  any 
J-  quantity,  direct  from  the  Bonded  Stores.  Also  African 
Guano  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Apply  to  H.  Rounthwaite  and 
Co.,  6,  Cable-street,  St.  George's  Crescent.  Liverpool. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory, ^Deplford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  15s'.  per  cwt. 

,  Soda         12s.    ,, 

„  Magnesia  Qs.      „ 

,,  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 

*;f*  Super-phoFiphatcof  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  I\Iessrs.  Warner,  2S,  CornhiJl,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  7  lb.  packets,  price  \s. 


MANURES. 

BOAST  AND  Co.'s  PATENT  INORGANIC 
MANURES. — Thess  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  allotheis  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  umierstood  and  acknowledged  hy  inLelligent 
agriculturists  that  eacli  plant  requires  a  diatinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  that  tlicse  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  ^ll  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  others,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  he  obtained;  or  will 
be  foi  warded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  Bow, 
Middlesex. 

*¥"■  By  the  uie  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  Ac.  may  be  grown  on  the  sameland  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil ;  whilst  all  the  i>ther  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  superior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 


q^HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-fi-  PANY,  5/.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  jilant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  Tiie  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  he  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surtace.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gaidciiers  and 
Florists  will  fitid  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia ;  Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

Edward  Puasjin,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

p  IBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
VT  rnost  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep;  also  for  Epideniie  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Fee^,  and  lor  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Horses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
UONS,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolvcrhiimpton. 

This  Ointmenteficctually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  £old  by  all  respectable  Drugciats  in  Town  and  Country, 
In  packets  at  2n.  Q'l.  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolvcrliampton,  is  appointed  Sole  Wholc- 
nale  and  Shipping  Aj^ent. 


DfL  llALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERI'ILISER.— The 
beautv  of  Flowers,  with  their  p.iwer  ol  pujlecting  their 
SccdH,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruitu  and  Venelnhlcs  muht 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  iirndncing  them, 
and  thcKC  a  very  txtenslve  ocries  of  trials  on  variouH  aolla  Ima 
Bhowii,  may  ho  Htcurcd  hy  the  use  of  Dr.  Mai-lkti-'s  Conchn- 
TBATKW  LitiUiJt  FKiiTii.iflKn,  which  contuinri  nil  tho  CbBcntlul 
IngrtdicntH  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  olherB  equally  bo, 
but  not  to  be  found  hy  Sea  Fowl,  In  the  Alluntic  Occun.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  irAi-MiTT'fi  Factory,  Droad  Wall,  IflucUIilurai  McBHrK. 
WiWKTAKLjiv'H,  ClicmlBtfl,  7,  Poultry  J  Mchuth.  WAUNituH,  28, 
Cornhlll  (  Mcftftm.  Uuubt  nud  M'Mi'Li-iiN'H,  0,  Lcadcnhall- 
Htrtct  ;  and  every  rcRpcctahlc  ChomlHt'ti  imd  HeedBinun'H,  with 
dircctionR,  in  Htonc  quurtu,  at  \a.  Od.  eiicli,  und  in  holtleu,  bix 
tImcH  the  nizc,  at  7n.  Od.  The  quart  requlriB  tt2  (falkm»  of  water 
tu  rcduc«  It  for  ute,  fur  watering  aullH  and  growing:  bulbs  in. 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED    FOR   HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S      CHEMICAL,      TRANSPARENT, 

„  ,.  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Lmen,  for  the  Frames  of  GreL-nhoiises,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  btoves.  S:c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  alone  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  &c..  prepared  with 
tins  composition  emhrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  lloor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
cousequentty  thuy  are  not  drawn  up  as  under  Glass,  while  they 
continue  much  longer  xix  bloom,  and  preserve  i\Mi\i  delicate  tints 
vnfaded  till  the  blossom  fails. 

Whitne^ys  Substitute  for  Glass.-l  have  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  wmter,  with  a  success  f.ir  exceeding  my  most  san- 
gunie  expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
e.\cited.  Indeed  1  consider  Mr.  Whitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  le/t  open  at  each  end.  Sullice  it  to  say  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japnn  Honeysuckle  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  efTcctually  piese'rved 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury' 
whatever.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  neiu  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  superior  to  glass,  bLxaiise  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  710/  intercepted  by' 
glfjis,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection:* 
not  merely  of  the  early  hlossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruit, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine.  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri-' 
nmphant  success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  cucumber  and  melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
llaggingof  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
chiiling  effects  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  in 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatoiy.  Even  in  the 
economij  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  ctTectually  checked.— J.  M.,  \6th  April,  1844. 

Prepared  hy  Gsorge  Whitkev,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Dottles,  2i-.  Crf.  and  4s.  6rf.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  the  inventor  is  on  eacli 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout ' 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr.' 
Bailey,  North-street,  Wolverhampton. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LISERS are  composed  of  all  the  use'ul  ingredients  of  the 
best  Foreign  Guano,  which  manure  must  before  long  be  e.K- 
hausted,  and  under  the  name  of  which  so  mucli  positive  rubbish, 
is  already  in  the  market,  and  no  two  parcels  aijke.  They  are 
Improvers  of  all  Soils,  but  most  so  of  Poor  Ones;  and  cannot 
possiblyprove  injurious  to  Soil  or  Crop,  as  they  contain  no  heat- 
ing or  caustic  materials;  being  simply  and  purely  Fertilisers, 
5  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  toob  of  Horse 
Manure  as  a  Fertiliser;  and  they  enable  crops,  by  increasing 
their  vigour,  to  appropriate,  with  greater  effect,  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  atmosphere  whicli  are  known  to  nourish  all  Vege- 
table life.  No.  1  is  adapted  for  the  greatest  possible  Yield  of  all 
the  varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.  ;  and  No.  2  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wuizel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  Protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips;  for,  if  aown  with  vhe  seed,  this 
Fertiliser  gives  a  First  Growth  three  weeks  beyond  that  of  any 
otlier  known  manure.    Price  of  each,  10/.  per  ton. 

Samples  shown  and  Orders  received  hy  Mr.  Fothehgili.,  40, 
Upper  Thames-street ;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Eroad- 
wall,  Blackfriart),  ami  Messrs.  Winstanlisy,  Chemists,  7, 
Puultry,  Loudon. 

The  Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  J.  J.  Hallktt.M.D.,  &c. 

Agents:— Suffolk  :  Mr.  VV.  Rkvans,  Yoxford ;  Norfolk  : 
Messrs.  Bi;i.LARD  &  Watts,  Norwich;  Jersey:  Mr.  C.  Krugeh, 
St.  Heliers.     Respectable  Country  Agents  wanted. 


QHANK'S      IMPROVED    GRASS-CUTTING    and 

0  ROLLING-MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  iiitrcdnction  of  tliis  instrument  in  Scotland  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  accompanying  documents,  which  the  Ad- 
vertiser has  kindly  been  permitted  tu  make  public.  The  patent 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  its  usein  England  expires  on  the 
5th  of  August  next;  and  Mr.  Shanks  is  now  prepared  to  receive 
orders  for  delivery  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  after  that  period. 
As  he  can  only  supply  a  limited  number  of  Machines  this  season, 
these  will  be  fcrwarded  in  the  order  of  the  demands  which  he 
shall  receive.  They  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  and  20 
inchesrespectively,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power. 

Further  particulars,  and  a  note  of  ])rices,  mny  bo  obtained  by 
addressing  Mr.  Alex.  Shanks,  Machine-maker,  Arbroath, 
North  Britiiin. 

Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnnird  to  Mr,  Shanlcs. 
[Copy.]  "  Rossie  Priory,  Inchlure,  June  12,  1843. 

"  Si  [I,— I  shall  have  much  p'easureat  all  times  in  recommend- 
ing your  Mowing  Machine,  as  answering  most  perfectly  in  every 
respect,  as  I  have  had  some  months'  trial  I'f  it,  and  find  that  a 
man  and  horse  and  one  woman  can  cut  and  clean  up  upwards  of 
two  acres  and  a  half  in  seven  hours,  while  it  formerly  todkfour^^ 
men  and  three  women  nearly  three  days  to  put  the  same  ground' 
in  order.  "  Your  ohedientservant,  &:c., 

'•Mr.  bhanks.  Ki.v.vAiRn." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Factor  to  the  Earlof  Cnmpcrdoivu. 
[Copy.]  "  Campcrdown,  aoth  April,  1814. 

'*  Sin,— After  using  your  Grass-cutting  and  Rolling  Machine 
for  the  last  season,  I  am  glad  to  state,  it  has  given  ua  every  sa- 
tisfaction, and  the  Earl  ol  Campcrdtnvn  ia  mucli  tiikeu  with  it. 

1  think  wo  can  cut  nearly  two  acres  in  three  hours  with  a  pony, 
a  man,  and  u  hoy.  It  answers  well  for  gieen  roads  and  walks; 
we  can  cut,  in  a  morning,  two  to  three  miles  in  two  rounds.  If 
you  wish  it,  the  Earl  of  Campcrdown  will  give  you  iiccniflcatc. 

"I  am  yours,  &c.,  Tjio^j.Tavi.or. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Lindsay  Carnegie. 
[Copy.]  "  Ivinblcthmont,  Arbroath,  July  31,  IB-IS. 

"  Sm,— I  am  quite  ready  to  testily  to  the  utility  and  correct 
working  of  the  Gross. cutting  Machine  you  made  for  mo  two 
years  ago.  It  has  now  been  at  work  the  whole  ol  lust  season, 
and  up  to  the  pruycnt  period  of  this  one,  cutting  a  bj.ucc  ol 
three  imperial  ucres  once  a  weidc  rc^^ulmly,  in  about  lour  hours 
ench  time,  the  force  cmployod  buing  one  miui  mid  u  pony  omy* 
Tho  Muehlue  has  not  yetrcquired  .sluupenliig,  luid  I  "'""'^)',: 
lied  itwill  continue  to  work  ihc  remainder  of  UiIm  kchhou  witaoui 
doingMo.  I  um,  yuur  (ibcdient  Bci'vunt,  ^^ 

'■  Mr,  SlmnkB.  W,  L.  Linusav  Caknhoih. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Lindmt/ Carmigio. 
[Copy.]  '•  Klnbluthmont,  April  2fi.  '8»;*; 

"  Siit,-Two  years' experience  of  tbo  GraHH.cutth.g  ^uc  l"f 
you  orighmlly  inudo  for  me  have  fully  conllrmed  tho  oi'i"'""  * 
have  already  cxpiewHcd  to  youufitst  cnielency  mid  economy. 
"  1  urn,  Sir,  yourohedkiit»ervtinl, 
"  Mr.  Shunkfj.  '*  W.  L.  Lindsay  CAiiNicairc.  \ 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,    frc 

AT  A  PUBLIC  MEETING  for  establishing  a  system 
of  education  adapted  to  Agricultural  pursuits,  held  at  Cireii- 
cefiter,  the  22n(i  instant,  Earl  Bathurst  in  the  Chair,  the  Reijort  of 
the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Cirencester  and  Fnirrord  Farmers' 
Club,  and  tlie  Prospectus  of  a  Plan  for  estahlishing  an  Agricultural 
College,  issued  by  that  body  was  read. 

1st  Uesolution,  moved  by  Earl   Ducie,   and   -  .ct  Mr. 

Kearsey. — Tluit  it  is  expedient  to  provide  an  Insiuution  in  which 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers  may  receive  instruction,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  in  those  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  successful  cultivation ;  and  that  a  Farm  form  part  of 
such  Institution. 

2nd  Resolution,  moved  by  Sir  John  Paull,  and  seconded  by  A. 
Goddard,  Esq.  — That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  Committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  determine  on  a  Plan  of  such 
an  Institution— the  best  means  of  carrying  the  design  into  eifect— 
and  wlicther  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Royal  Charter,  or  otherwise; 
and  report  to  a  future  meeting;  and  that  the  Prosjiectus  subiuitted 
to  this  meeting  by  the  Cirencester  and  Fairford  Farmers'  Club  be 
referred  to  the  Committee ; — 


Earl  Bathurst 

Earl  of  Ducie 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Ban. 

W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq. 

Edward  Holland,  Esq. 

T.  H.  S.  Rotheron,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Colonel  Kingscote 

Ambrose  Goddard,  Esq. 

Dr.  Daub  en  y 

C.  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

B.  S.  Holford,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Langst^ne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Prower 

Rev.  T.  Maurice 

Mr.  Edward  Bowly 

Raymond  Cripps 

Thomas  Wells 

Giles  Edmonds 

Peter  Matthews 

Edmund  Ruck 


Mr.  Charles  Lawrence 
James  Kearsey 
Cliarlcs  Edmonds 
Thomas  Stone 
Richard  lies 
Thomas  Arkell 
Matthew  Edmonds 
Robert  Benian 
Henry  Washbourn 
Jonas  Newman 
Thomas  lies 
John  Arkeil 
William  Crouch 
David  Bowley 
William  Woodward 
John  Rayer 
Thomas  C.  Brown 
Henry  Howell 
H.  Fowler 
Robert  J.  Brown 


3rd  Resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Datibeny,  and  seconded  by  C. 
Lawrence,  Esq.— That  a  subscription  be  immediately  enlered  into 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  Printing,  Advertising,  &c.,  already  in- 
curred, and  the  current  expenses  of  the  Committee;  and  that  the 
Banks  in  Cirencester  be  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  lii^ts,  and 
receive  subscriptions  at  their  different  branches. 

Subscriptions  announced : 
Earl  Bathurst            .          .    .^20  I  Sir  John  Paull             .         .      £2 
Earl  of  Ducie    .        .        .        10    Charles  Lawrence      .        .         2 
T. H. S.  Sotheron,  Esq..  M.P.      5  | 

YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Capital,  500, 000^.,  in  stock  of  25^.— Deposit,  6  per  cent. 
Patrons.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beaumont. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
Sir  William  M.  Milner,  Bart. 
Edward  Stillingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Provisional  Committee. 


Mr.  James  Andrew,  Kirkhara 
Cottage,  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Caleb  Angus,  Keswick, 
Driffield. 

J.  Barkenridge,  Esq.,  Bretton, 
Wakefield. 

Thomas  Bradley,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond, 

Christopher  Bradley,Eso.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Heiirv  Briggs,  Esq.,  Overton, 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  George  Baker,  Roiindhay  . 
road,  Leeds. 

Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  Ribstone- 
park,  Wethcrby. 


J.    Bailey    Denton,      Esq.,     9, 

Gray's-inn-square,  London. 
John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilston. 
Mr.  Edwin  Green,  Havercroft, 

Barnsley. 
James  Hail,  Esq.,  Scorborough, 

Beverley. 
James  Hammerton.Esq.,  Helli- 

field  Peel.  Skipton. 
J.  Mildrk     Hustler,  Esq.,  Brad- 

forri. 
R.    M.    Jaques,     Esq.,     Easby 

Abbey,  Richmond. 
James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston), 

13,  Queen-sq.,  Westminster. 
Mr.  William  Tuke,  Bradford. 


With  power  to  add  to  their  number, 

Bankers. — The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company. 

Standing  Counsel. — H.  Belleiiden  Ker,  Esq.,  Lincoln's-inn. 

Draining  Engineer.— James  Smith,  Esq.  (Deanston.) 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  York. 

Secretary.— John  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  Wakefield. 

This  Assnciation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  by  means  of  its  collectivecapital,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  THOROUGH  DRAINING  OF  LAND;  and  of 
executing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  required 
for  this  purpose  on  the  most  economical  nnd  effective  principles 
— repayment  of  the  money  advanced  to  be  made,  with  interest, 
by  such  equitable  half-yearly  instalments  as  in  the  several  cases 
may  be  determined. 

Among  the  various  objects  to  which  of  late  years  collective 
capital  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  applied,  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  offers  the  most  cer- 
tain and  profitable  return,  with  the  soundest  security,  should 
have  hitherto  been  almost  disregarded.  The  lime,  however,  has 
arrived,  when  an  urgent  desire  for  Agricultural  improvement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dearth  of  safe  and  profitable  investment  for 
superabundant  capital  on  the  other,  renders  such  an  Association 
highly  desirable  to  both  the  landed  and  monied  interest,  whilst 
to  the  community  generally  an  almost  incalculable  advaniage 
will  6e  secured  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  labour  and  food. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,  held  in  York,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  approving  generally  of  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
and  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club  held 
on  the  6th  January,  18-14, aresolution  approving  of  the  principle 
and  objects  of  the  Association,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
,  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Liverpool,  in  July,  1841,  Lord  Stanley  remarked— that  "there 
was  no  bank  in  the  whole  country — no  commercial  speculation — 
no  investment  so  safe,  so  sure  and  profitable,  as  that  in  which 
even  borowed  capital  may  be  engaged,  by  investing  it  under  the 
ground  of  your  own  soil."  And  in  reference  to  this  Association, 
his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  says  :— "  I  am  fully 
satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  such  an  Association  is  capable  of 
conferring  on  the  country,  if  confined  to  its  legitimate  object— 
the  lending  of  capital  on  the  security  of  an  investment  in  drain- 
ing; and  I  tliink  it  veiy  probable  that  many  landed  proprietors 
would  avail  themselves  of  thefacilities  afforded  by  an  institution 
lending  money  on  land,  repayable  by  instalments— a  condition 
on  which  few  private  parties  are  willing  to  lend. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  important  objects  of  the  Association,  and 
the  perfect  security  with  which  its  operations  can  be  conducted, 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expensa  {no  large  expenditure  for  pre- 
vious outfit  being  required},  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  return  for  the  capital  embarked  will  be  such  as  to  insure  the 
support  of  prudent  and  permanent  investors,  thereby  divesting 
it  of  that  specuJative  character  which  has  stigmatised  so  many 
modern  projects,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  avoid. 

Application  for  prospectuses,  and  further  particulars  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Richardson, 
and  Gutch,  York  ;  or  to  J.  H.  Charnock,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
Wakefield. 


CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

A  PSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
-»^  land-street,  Blackfriars-road,  having  made  further  expepi- 
ments,  is  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Milk- Pans— as  described 
in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  of  clear  white  flint  glass,  which  is 
far  superior  to  the  foreign  green  glass— to  ss.  Gd.  each,  or  3/,  per 
dozen. 


DRAINAGE  OF  LAND.— WORKMAN'S  LEVEL. 
Invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Den-ton.  This  Level  is  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  without  a  spirit  tube,  and  cannot  be 
put  out  of  n'ljiistment.  It  enables  workmen  to  preserve  a  uniform 
fall,  end,  without  the  complexity  of  a  spirit-level,  has  all  its 
uccuracy.  Price  305.  Address,  Wm.  Roberts,  Land  Surveyor, 
8,  Edward-street,  Hampstead  Road,  who  tests  each  instrument 
before  delivery. 


^OQ    CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES  AND 

±^^  LIG IITS  for  Sale.  One,  Two,  and  Three-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  of  all  sizes  ready  for  imme'liate  use — best  matpriala  ; 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  by  James  Watts, 
Sash  Manufacturer  and  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  Garden  Lights  glazed  and  painted  complete,  from 
is.  per  foot. 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.— Agriculturists,  and  others 
who  may  require  ihe  assistance  of  VVEDLAKE'S  PATENT 
DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are  rc()nested  to 
send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  Depfl"-,  No.  118,  Fenchurch- 
street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of  the  Machines  may  be 
inspecffd. 


BERUOE'S  SUPERIOR  LIGHT  WATERPROOF 
FROCKS  for  the  present  season. — An  extensive  variety  of 
the  above,  in  NEW  and  greatly  improved  materials  (in  lieu  of 
the  un.-.ightly  rubbisli  made  by  SlopsellersJ,  now  ready  ; 
guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever,  and  confidently  re- 
commended to  those  who  regard  a  respectable  appearance,  or 
wish  to  avoid  disappointmentand  vexation.  First-rate  Clothing 
of  every  description  upon  the  lowest  terms  possible,  consistent 
with  true  economy  and  ultimate  satisfaction. — W.  Berooe, 
Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c.,  69,  Cornhill  (North  side). 


DRYING  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS.— The  great 
inconvenience  experienced  by  Botanists  from  the  want  of 
.suitable  PAPER  FOR  DRYING  PLANTS,  has  induced  W.  and 
T.  BisNTAi.L  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Manufacture  of  an 
article  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  now  havethe  pleasure  of 
oflfering:  a  Paper  which  they  hdpe  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the 
requisite  qualities,  and  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  numerous  flattering  Testimonials  W.  and  T.  B.  have  re- 
ceived  from  their  friends  enabling  them  to  recommend  it  with 
confidence,  they  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Botani- 
cal  pnblic  whose  interests  they  are  endeavouring  to  serve. 

To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers,  price,  per  ream,  205.;  half, 
ream,  lOs.  6rf. ;  delivered  free  in  London— size  of  sheet,  20  inches 
by  12,  when  folded.  Specimens  of  the  Paper  will  be  forwarded 
on  application,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed.— Paper  Mills, 
Halstead,  Essex,  April  30. 


MINIATURE  GREENHOUSE,  or  PORTABLE 
CONSERVATORY,  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM.— 
H.  HEWETSON  has  manufactured  a  good  assortment  of  the 
WARD  CASE,  now  so  much  and  deservedly  admired ;  and  he 
begs  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  one  he  has 
recently  made,  witb  12  sides,  and  which  has  been  so  highly  spoken 
of  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  9th  March  (No.  10). 

At  Hewetson's  Zinc  Manufactory,  57,  Cannon-street,  near 
London  Bridge.  Horticultural  articlesof  every  description  made 
on  ilie  premises  to  the  taste  of  parties  ordering  them. 


I^-'XTKACT  FROM  OLD  MOORE'S  ALMANACK 

^~*  for  MAY,  1844.— "Care  of  Health.— The  human  frame 
often  suffers  greatly  during  this  season,  the  hurtful  influence  of 
which  is  assisted  by  the  premature  adoption  of  the  dress  of 
summer,  '^'.-.i-i'ag  or.  wh  ^m  the  blight  of  consumption  has  fallen, 
trcqocntly  sink  un''ci  il  about  this  period,  though  the  disease 
h;id  coiiinienced  its  ravages  many  weeks  or  months  anterior  to 
its  fatal  close.  All  unnecessary  exposure  on  the  part  of  such 
delicate  persons  to  the  morning  and  evening  chills,  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Also  the  full  and  plethDric  will  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  cooling  medicines  as  Parr's  Life  Pills,  and  very 
temperate  diet;  as  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head  is  not 
uncommon  among  such,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  other  fatal 
diseases  of  the  brain.  Young  and  stout  persons  even  require 
some  cooling  purgative,  as  Parr's  Life  Pills,  which  will  lessen 
the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  perfectly  cleanse  the  system." — Parr's 
Life  Pills  are  sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  See 
the  words  Parr's  Life  Pills,  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground, 
on  the  Government  Stamp. — Sold  in  boxes  at  1^.  l^rf.,  2s.  9rf., 
and  family  packets  Ws.  each. — T.  Robeets  and  Co,  9,  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street. 


NEW  GARDEN  NET,  l^d.  per  yard,  second-hand 
do..  S(i.  per  yard,  quite  perfect;  Garden  Net,  i  inch  mesh, 
warranted  to  protect  the  blossom,  2^(1.  per  yard;  a  fibrous  Hemp 
Net,  New  Hemp  Net,  36  meshes  to  an  inch,  7irf.  per  yard  ; 
Worsted  and  Woollen  Nets,  Net  to  fence  out  Hares  and  Rabbits, 
2d.  per  yard,  tarred  ;  Tarpauling  Frame  Pit  and  Greenhouse 
Covers,  Is.  per  square  yard  ;  Long  Hare  and  Rabbit  Nets  on 
Cords,  50,  80,  and  lOO  yards  long.  Upwards  of  1000  London 
Policemen's  Capes,  25.  and  25.  Qd.  each,  for  Labourers,  Gardeners, 
and  Farm  servants.     Flags,  Banners,  &c. 

TO  FARMERS.— Sheep  Net  nearly  4  feet  high,  4.i(Z.  per  yard,  of 
strong  cord;  Rick  Cloths  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of 
Tar  and  boiled  Oil,  which  never  mildew  or  are  touched  by  ver- 
min, 8S  follows  : — for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  feet  by  30  feet,  5Z.;  40 
tons,  36  feet  by  30  feet,  6/.  lOs. ;  60  tons,  36  feet  by  36  feet,  yl.  lOs. 
couiplete  with  side-lines.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited 
for  these  Rick-cloths,  to  prevent  disappointment.  Dressed 
Wagon  and  Hay  Cart  Cloths.  Expanding  Tents  (the  only  maker) 
for  Lawns,  &c.,  36  feet  round,  6  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part,  5^  j 
42  feet  round,  6^  lOs. ;  24  feet  round,  \l,  put  up  or  down  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  require  no  side-lines.  Fishing-Nets  of  all 
kinds.  Nets  to  cover  in  Pheasants,  Poultry,  &c.,  2rf.  per  yard. 
Nets  made  to  order.  Robert  Richardson,  Net,  Tent,  and 
Rick  Cloth  Maker,  21,  Tonbride-place,  New-road,  corner  of 
Judd-street,  London. 

GREAT  WESTERN    RAILWAY.— On  Wednesday, 
the  1st  May,  1844,  the  Railway  was  completed  to  Exeter, 
and  the  alterations  for  the  Summer  Trains  commenced. 
Trains  will  leave  Exeter  at 

8.15  A.M.  ^ 

10.15  A.M. 

11.30  A.M.  y  For  London,  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  BristoL 

3.15  P.M. 
10.15  p.M.,MailJ 

7       A.M.  1    For  Bath  and  Bristol. 

5.15  P.M.  J 

And  the  following  changes  will  also  take  place  :— 

The  2.45  P.M.  Goods  Train,  from  Bristol  to  London,  will  leave 
Bristol  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  7.30  A.M.  Train,  from  Bristol  to  Exeter,  will  leave  Bristol 
at  7  a.m.;  and  the  7p.m.  Train  will  leave  Bristol  for  Exeter 
at  6.50. 

On  Sunday  the  9  A.M.  Train  will  leave  Bristol  for  E.^eter  at 
7  A.M. ;  and  the  10.50  a.m.  Train  will  leave  Bristol  at  9-20  a.m. 

On  Week-days  there  will  be  an  additional  Train  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Slough  at  6.30  P.M. ;  and  on  Sundays  at  8.30  a.m. 

The  3.45  Maidenhead  departure  for  London  will  be  altered  to 
6  P.M.  from  Slough. 

The  7.30  Maidenhead  Train  will  leave  at  8.30  p.m.  for  London. 

The  Train  from  Cirencester  at  5.60  p.m.  wiU  start  for  London 

at  6.45  P.M. 

Time-bills  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  Railway  Stations  on  and 
after  Saturday,  the  27tli  April. 

By  order,  C.  A.  Saundebs,  Secretary. 
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AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE  ;  com- 
prising its  History  in  all  Countries,  the  Principles  on  which 
Agricultural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Application  to  Great 
Britain  and  similar  Climates.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S. 
Fourlh  Edition,  8vo,  nearly  1,300  Woodcuts,  21.  10s. 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  and  Diction- 
ary of  RoRAL  Affairs  ;  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
unscientific  readers.  By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Svo,  Woodcuts  of  the  best  and  most  improved  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  21.  IDs. 

*' Cuthbert  Johnson's  'Farmer's  EncyclopD3dia*  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class." — Gardeners'  Chrunicle. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  By 
DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S. E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
8vo,  200  woodcuts,  21s. 

'  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,*  is  the  best  work  on 
Farming  in  our  language."— Gaj-de«ers'  Chronicle. 

The  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH    DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS  DELINEATED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  DAVIO 
LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    2  vols.  4to,  with  56  coloured  plates,  \&l.  l6s. 

AN    INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE   of   the   SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.^ 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edmburgh.  8vo,6f. 

THE  APPLICATION  of  GEOLOGY  to  AGRI- 
CULTURE, and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land: 
with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of 
Cultivation.     By  N.  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.    Svo,  7s.  6tf. 

THE  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and   TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  ex- 
plained by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  and  Remarks  on 
the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  indifferent  Situations.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON.  6t.h  Edition,  corrected 
and  revised,  by  JOHN  DONALDSON,  Land-steward,  Author 
of  "  A  Treatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses."    Svo.    lOs.  Srf. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTRY. With  Notes  by  Dr.  JOHN  DAVY.  6th  Edition,  Svo, 
JO  Plates,  15s. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  ira» 
proved  and  modernised,  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  RICHARD  FARLEY, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.    Post  Svo,  12s. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND 

SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  7th  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo, 
Woodcuts,  Copper  plates,  and  Field-Book,  12s. 

A  TREATISE  on    PRACTICAL    MENSURATION: 

containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geome- 
trical Figures;  Mensuration  of  Superficies ;  Land  Surveying} 
Mensuration  of  Solids  ;  the  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule;  Tim- 
ber Measure,  &c.  &c.  By  A.  NESBIT.  12th  Edition,  I2m0y 
Woodcuts,  Copper-plates,  and  Field-Book.    Gs.     KEY,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  ;  with  Preliminary- 
Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life,  ByD.  B.REID,  M.D., 
F.R.S. E.    Svo.    With  Diagrams  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood- 

165. 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT  ;  an  Examination  of  all  the 
known  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  influence  o£ 
the  Solar  Rays;  embracing  all  the  published  Photographic 
Processes  and  many  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art,  &c.  By  R^ 
HUNT,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 
Svo,  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 

METEOROLOGY.  ByDIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
and  C.  V.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society. 
2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.    Vignette-titles,  12s. 

LESSONS  on  CHEMISTRY  ;   for  the  Use  of  Pupila 

in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who 
wish  to  learn  the  fundamental  principle3  and  leading  facts' 
By  WILLIAM  H.BALMAIN.  Fcap.  Svo,  numerous  Woodcuts, 
illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET  :  with  Observa-' 
tions  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of 
the  Digestive  Organs.  By  JON.  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &  L.S. 
Svo,  l6s. 

DR.  TURTON'  S  MANUAL  of  the  LAND  and  FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions, 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  Post  Svo,  Woodcuts  and  coloured 
Plates,  15s. 

POPULAR    CONCHOLOGY;    or,    the  Shell   Cabinet 
arranged  :   being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Cnnchology;   with   a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  tha 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  \ 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.    By  3 
AGNES  CATLOW.    Fcap.  Svo,  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use  ] 

of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  comprising  the  Principles  of 
Classification,  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive 
original  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs. 
LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  BownicH),  Author  of  "Taxidermy," 
"  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  l2mo.   55  Woodcuts.  7s.  6rf.,bound4 

TAXIDERMY;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History  :  for  the  Use  of 
Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs. 
T.  E.  BowDica),  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,'*  &c.  Sixth 
Edition,  improved,  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton  HaU, 
and  Mr.  Waterloo's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap, 
Svo.    Wood  Engravings,  7s. 

LONDON:    LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 
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Adulteration  of  raannreB 
Agr.  Chemistrjr  AioociatloQ 
AxricuUural  education 

—  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland 
Af^.  Soc.  of  England     - 

Af^rlcaltural  Weeds         -        -  itUH  a 

Amateurs'  Melonry          -        -  395  a 

Aquatics,  manaRement  tif        •  300  a 

■Bath  Hort.  Soc.         -        -        -  297  e 
Big);'3    Shcep-dippinff   Compo- 

BonB-du«t          •        -        -        -  307  6 

Black  Horseponds    •        -        -  301  c 

Botanical  Society             -       -  297  6 

of  Edinburgh    -  S07  & 

Bromheadiapalustria      -        -  298  a 

Broom  Cora      -        -        -        •  306  a 

Calendar  of  Operadoni             -  299  A 

"Carnmiions,  culture  of              -  300  a 

Chwcoal             -        -        •        -  395  c 

Chepaion-  Farmers*  Club          -  309  a 

CJiomutry  and  Agriculture    -  3<*3  c 

Q —      toapplrto  Agri.           -  303  c 

—  of  cultivation  -  -^293  c 
Culture  of  Chicory  293  a  394  a 
Cirencester  Agri.  Coll.  -  -  308  b 
Climbing- plants  ...  300  b 
Conifprte.remarkson  -  -  BOO  6 
Cows,  to  staU-fesd  •  •  304  c 
£ackoo,  remarks  on  -  -  298  b 
Curl  in  Poiatoea  ...  30s  a 
Dickson     IMr.),      bia     Tulips 

noticed           ■        .        -        -  098  6 

Eaat  Lothian  Husbandry         -  303  b 

EniomotoKical  Society            .  29?  a 

Briafloribunda         •        -        -  998  a 

Experiments  witb  Manure!   -  293  a 

Familiar  Botany       -        -        .  294  ft 

Farm  Bailiff     ....  305  a 

—  Fences  -  .  .  305  a 
Farmers'  Capital  ...  305  b 
"  Farmer,"   by     G.    Nlcholls, 

Esq.,  rep.       .        -        ,        -  309  6 

Flax,  culture  of       -       -        -  303  ft 

Fuchsias,  to  graft     •       .       .  295  c 

ea»-water        '.       -        -       .  305  a 

Gorsa          -        .        -        .        .  3M  t 


INDEX. 

Groom's  Nurserv  noticed         -    398  b 

307  e      Herds-grass,  or  Timothy         -    SOU  a 

Hortii:ultural  Society        -        -296.: 

Hochnuaes,  building  and  maoaglnK 


of,  by  M.  Neumann, rev. 

Leases  -  -  -  -  -  304  fi 
Lectureson  Agriculture,  by  A. 

J.  Bernays. noticed        -        -  309  c 

Linnean  Society        •        -        .  297  o 

Manirold  Wurzel      -         -        -  3u6  6 

Manures,  experiments  with    -  293  a 

—     to  adulterate            -         -  301  c 

Microscopical  Society      -        -  297  « 

Milk-pans  -  -  -  -  306  c 
Millet,  culture  of             -         .308  a 

Moles 30*  c 

Morphology  -  -  -  -  294  ft 
Neumann     on    Buildin);    and 

Managing  Hothouses,  revd.  297  c 

Northampton  Agric.  Bookclub  309  6 

North  British  Gardeners*  Soc.  297  c 

Peach-trees,  disease  in              -  295  b 

Peat  drains         -        -        -        -  304  6 

Pelargoniums,  spot  in      -        •  293  c 

_  seedlinK  •  -  295  c 
Pendarves.Clianrhua  puniceus  at39a  b 

Phleura  pratenso       -        -        -  308  a 

Pipe  tiles  -  .  -  -  307  a 
Potatoes,  curl  in        -        -         305  a,  c 

—  to  preserve       -        -  305  c 

—  rot  in          ...  310  a 

—  to  mould  up  -  -  293  b 
Pottirjr,  remarks  on  -  •  29^  a 
Probus  Farmers' Club  -  -  309  a 
Seedling  Pelargoniums  -  -  295  e 
Sorghum  caccharatum  -  .  306  a 
Spot  on  PelarRoniums  -  .  E93  c 
Sprengel  on  Manures  ■  -  303  a 
8 tall-feed ing  Cows  -  .  304  c 
Superphosphate  of  llroe  •  304  <: 
The  Robin  -  -  -  -  395  c 
Thomfield  Pines  -  -  291  a 
Toad  versus  Swan  .  -  29G  6 
Turnip-fly,  te  kill  -  .  336  6 
Vines  for  a  Greenhouse  -  300  c 
Weeds,  Agricultural  -  -  303  a 
Wheat-crop       .        -        -         -  304  c 


EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

XT  GROOM,  Clapham-Rise  (late  of  Walworth),  by 
-*"■-•  Appointment  Florist  to  hkr  Majbstv,  respectfully 
Informs  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  superb 
Collection  of  TULIPS  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  until  the  2lst  of  May,  and  can  be  viewed  every,  day 
from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted.    Admission,  Is. 


H  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

AND  J.  WATERER  beg  to  acquaint  their 
•  numerous  Patrons,  that  as  they  are  not  able  to  have 
their  Show  in  the  King's  Road  this  season,  the  display  at  the 
Knap  Hill  and  Bagshot  Nurseries  is  very  splendid.  The  Azaleas 
are  now  in  high  perfection,  and  may  be  seen  any  day  except 
Sunday.  Admittance  gratis.  The  Knap  Hill  Nursery  is  2^ 
miles  from  the  Woking  Station,  South-Western  Railway,  from 
whence  conveyances  may  always  be  obtained  by  application  to 
Stephen  Moore. — May  12,  1844. 


CAMELLIA  LOWII,  at  5/.  5s. ;  GUTHRIANA,  at 
31. 3s.;  ALEXIN  A,   at  3?.  3s.,  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Hugh,  Low,  and  Co, — Clapton   Nursey,  London,  May  9,  1844. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
foUowing  select  List  of  CH RYSANTHEMUMS  ;  the  plants 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  to  be  forwarded  per  Post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  Y.  and  Co.  They  will 
be  found  very  desirable  to  those  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the 
Autumnal  Exhibitions. 
Achmct  Bey,  lilac 
Arago,  buff  and  red 


Lncidum,  white 
Marchioness,  ■white 
Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

red 
Marie,  red 


Beauty,  pale  lilac 

Belladonna,  pink 

Bcthula,  lilac 

Campestroni,  purple 

CaMimirPerTier,8mall, crimson  '  MarieAntionette 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink        '  Magnet,  yellow 

Changeable,  yellow 

Christopher  Colombe,  lilac 

Col.  Combes,  .talmon 

CoDKpicuum 

Defiance,  white 

Doc  de  Conigliano,  crimson 

DacbeHs  de  .Montebello 

Dake,  extra  fine 

Elegant,  rose 

Emprcn!^,  lilac 

Expanded,  purple 

Flechter,  dark  rose 

Formosum,  white  and  vcltow 


Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,  pink  and  white 
Mirabile,  white  and  buff 
Potcr,  creamy 
Perspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink 
Pulchcrrimum,  rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled,  yellow 
Rosaliod,  pink 
SalttrB.  white 
Sulphurea 
Sultana,  rofle 


Qoldcn  I.^jtnN,  flowered  yellow    Superb,  clustered  yellow 


Gem,  pink  and  white 
Goliath,  white 
Oonrain  St.  Cyr,  orange 
Bero 

Incarvcd,  pink 
loatgnc,  pink  and  red 
Imperial,  pale  lilac 
KlnST.  pale  rone 
LoaU.  Philippe 


Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

TdHscUcd,  lilac 

,,  yellow 

Triumphant,  pink  and  buff 
Two  coloured  incurved,  yellow 

and  brown 
VcHta,  white 
Wheeler  Ian  a. 


Sent  Po*t.frcc  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  12j7.  per  doz. 
Great  Yarmooth  NurHcry,  May  0,  1841. 

W  SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEIJISH  TUKNIPS. 

ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Skkdhmk.v,  28,  Cora- 
hill,  lyjndnn,  b«r  to  introduce  to^th^lr  Krlendt  the  follow- 
Insf  New  Hwrdl«h  Tnrnlpi,  whkh  for  thrlr  ijcnpral  good  qnalitlen 
it*nd  unrivallr.l;  growing  to  ft  lurgr-  Hlzf,  liting«mall  In  the  top, 
oi  •  dark  ytliow  flcBb,  and  may  be  grown  u»  close  to  each  other 
U  a  Jilone  or  Ktubblc  Turnip. 

WAkNKK'H  RL'HHIAN  HWRDE     .        .     2s.  Orf.  pcrlb. 

TVAkNER'S  KMPKUOK  KWK[»B  .     2s.  fl^A  per  lb. 

-«  ;^'  ^'*"»'»='***'*"n»l':-f"p  Yfllow  Hybrid, 2s.  Cd.  per  lb.,  with 

^lhe»«rif:»,(;g  of  Norfolk  and  Tankard*,  of  the  inont  ifciiuiuc 

M4  Klecled  itock*,  from  'j'l  to  Is,  per  lb 


A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.G.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  adjoining  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
Kent,  on  TuBSDAy,  1  ith  June  next. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED,  IP  CONSIDERED 

WORTHY  BY  THE  JUDGES:— 
George  Charlwood,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden,  has  kindly 
offered  as  a  Prize  to  the  Best  General  Collection  of  Plants  (to  be 
awarded  by  the  Judges)  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  cele- 
brated Botanical  Work,  the  "  Arboretum  Brltanuicum,"  value 
Ten  Guineas. 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse'    £    s.    d. 

Plants best  50     12  12     0 

„  „  „    2d  best  50    10  10    0 

„  „  ,.     3d  best  50       8     8     0 

„  „  „         best  24      7    7    0 

„  „  „     2d  best  24       5     5     0 

„  „  „     3d  best  24       4    4     0 

„  „  „  best  12       4     4     0 

„  „  ,,    2d  best  12       3     3     0 

„  „  „    3d  best  12     a    2    0 

„  „  „  best    6      3     3     0 

„  „  „    2d  best    6      2    2    0 

„  „  „    3d  best   6      110 

Twelve  Geraniums best  4    4    0 

„              2d  best  3    3    0 

„              3d  best  2    2    0 

4th  best  1     1    0 

Twelve  Heaths best  5    5    0 

„                  2d  best  4    4    0 

„                  3d  best  3    3    0 

„                  4th  best  2    2    0 

„                 6th  best  I    1    0 

Twelve  Fuchsias best  4    4    0 

„                 2d  best  3    3    0 

„                  , 3d  best  2    2    0 

,,                   ilhbest  1     I    0 

Twelve  Calceolarias best  4    4    0 

„              2d  best  3    3    0 

„              3d  best  2    2    0 

„              4th  best  110 

Six  Orchideous  Plants         ....       best  550 

„                        „ 2d  best  4     4     0 

„                     „,..,.  3^1  best  330 

„                     , 4th  best  2    2    0 

,,  „ 5th  best  110 

Collection  of  Roses,  unlimited,  in  bunches^— Nur- 
serymen            .       .       best  5    5    0 

„  „  ,,  2d  best  4  4  0 
„  „  „  3d  best  3  3  0 
„  „  „  4th  best  2  2  0 
M  ,,  „  5th  best  110 
Collection  of  36  varieties,  by  Amateurs  and  Gentle- 
men's Gardeners best  3    2    0 

M                      ).                      „     2d  best  1     1     0 

Cut  Flowers,  not  less  than  20  genera         .       best  2    2    0 

M               f.               ,,          .        .        .  2d  best  110 
Fruit,  not  less  than  six  sorts,  exclusive  of  Pines 

and  Grapes best  3    3    0 

„                            „                            „    2d  best  2    2    0 

„                            „                            ,,    3d  best  1     1     0 

Pansies,  not  leas  than  36  varieties      .       .       .     .  l     i    o 

Pine-apple,  not  less  than  3  lbs.  weight        .        best  2    2    0 

,,                 ,,                 „           .         .         .  2d  best  1     1     0 

Basket  of  Grapes best  3    3    0 

„            , 2d  best  2     2     0 

„            , 3d  beat  1     1     0 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  soliciting 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Institution. 

E.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary, 


CAMELLIAS.— A  Gentleman  in  the  West  of  England 
who  has  for  many  years  successfully  cultivated  the  CAMEL- 
LIA, wishes  to  dispose  of  his  Stock,  as  enumerated  below.  The 
Plants  are  handsome  well-grown  specimens  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  le- 
quiring  specimen  Plants.  They  may  be  had  separately  or 
together,  and  are  as  follows :— viz. 


Imbricata,  a  magnificent 


cut  Plant,  from 
Imbricata 
Eximia 

Reticulata,  very  fine  . 
Chandlerii 

I>ady  Hume's  Blush  . 
White 


Gray's  Invincible 
Double  iitriped 


7  to  8ft, 
3 

7  to  8ft, 
6  to  7ft. 
6  to  7ft 
4  to  5  ft. 
6  to  7ft- 


G  to  flft. 

5  to  6ft 
5  to  6  ft, 


Fordii  . 

lufiignis 

Eclipse  (Presses) 
Anemone,  llora  alba . 
Speciosa     . 
Woodsii      • 
Anemoneflsra    . 
Florida 
Corrallina  . 
Lawsonii    . 
Colvillii 
Doncklaril 


5  to  6ft. 

2  to  3ft. 

6 

6 

4  to  5ft. 

4  to  5  ft. 

4 

4  to  5  ft. 

4  to  6ft. 


The  Heights  stated  arc  exclusive  of  the  Pots. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mcaars. 
Vkitch  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Exeter. 


PLANTS    FOR    BEDDING    OUT,    to   be  had   of 
-L    MARNOCK&MANLEY.NuabKRyNKN,  Ilackncy,  Loudon. 


per  <Ui7..- 
GcranlumR,  ficftrlct  and 

otheiH,  strong  plants  6  to  0 
FuchsiaH,  100  varieties  .0  12 
Vcrbcnatj        do.  .  4      0 

Potuniaa .        .        ,        .46 
MbIta  Decnmbens,  now  9 
SiilvijiH,  — In  varictlcH      ,  -1      fi 
]J(  uvardius         do.        ,  6     g 
Luritanan  do,        ,  [} 

Lobcllait  do.        .  6 


per  doz.- 
AnagalliH,— In  varieties.  0 
Alstroimorlas  do,  .  9 
Hcliotropium .        ,        ,4 

CriiiiipMaa. 
Mnarandynn,  4  vaiictlcB  0 
Cobma  ncnndona     .        .  0 
I,oj)liOHiJt:rniumH 
Khodocliilun  vulubllo 
Kennt'ilyft 
.Sollya  hctcropliylla 


.  9 


With  every  other  variety  of  Bod  andCrccplngPlants,  atmndcrEito 
priccH,  Kent  free  within  10  mllcH  of  London,  if  to  the  amount  of 
2iin.  and  upwatrirt,  or  packed  for  the  country.  A  dcKcriptive, 
Catalogue  may  be  hadoaappltcatloo.— NurHcry,I]uckuey  May  8, 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS- 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALUS,  &c. 

FOR  1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouEi.L  &  Co.  being  the  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-ofl5ce  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms  :— 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21.9.,  the  Selection  lefttothe  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  4O5.,  the  Selection  left  to  YoueU  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6i)s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s,,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ,,  los.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  lOs.  per  dozea 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  18s.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  April  27. 

FLOWER-SEEDS.-30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 

Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,  and  also  at  the  Roya  Gardens,  Claremont,  fur- 
nished by  Youell  and  Co. 

"V/OUELli  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
J-  stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms :— Fine  robust  4-year-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  IQl, 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  in  Pots,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins., 

10s.  6d.  each. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  9,  1S44. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 


M 


ESSRS.  J.  and  H.BROWN,  respectfully  offer  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the  following  Plants  for  Bedding 


Out,  &c. 

Alstroemeriaa.lOvars.each  1 

Auriculas,  fine,  per  dozen, 
12s.  to  18 

Cinerarias,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .     4ff  to  6 

Calceolarias,  1 2  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6 

Campanula  grandis,  and 
others,  per  doz.     .        .    6 

Dianthus  Goethaelsii,  do.    6 

Euthalis  microphilla,  fine  ■ 
for  beds,  per  doz.         .  12 

Fuchsia  exonlensis,  each    3 

Fuchsias,  25  of  the  newest 

and  most  approved, 6s  &  1 2 
Galardia  Picta,  per  doz.    6 
Gazania,  3  vars.,      „      .    9 
Gentiana    acaulis,  Ascle- 
pedia    and   Septemfida, 
per  dozen       .    4s,  6s,  &  9 
Geraniums,  Scarlet, Varie- 
gated, &c.        .    4s,  6s,  &  9 
Geum  coccineum,  per  doz  6 
Heliotropium.per  doz.  4s  &  6 
Ipomca     rubra      cerulea, 

per  doz.  .  .  .6 
Lobelias,  6  vars.,  per  doz.  6 
Lllium,  6  newest  varieties, 

per  dozen  .  .  .  12 
Linum  Uavum,  p. doz.  Gs.  to  g 


25  Superior  sorts 
50       do.       do. 


ROCK  PLANTS. 


Miraulus  elegans,  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  and 
others,  do.  .        .    6 

New  Border  Pinks,  per  doz  4 
Q!;nnthera  macrocarpa,  cis- 
pEstosa,  4other3,  p.doz  12 
Pentstemon,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen      .        .    6 
Phlox     Drummondi,     and 
new  dark,  per  doz.,  4s  &  6 
Phlox  omniflora,  &  6  other 

varieties,  per  dozen  .  6 
Potentilla,  6  fine  species  6 
Rosa  Devoniensis,  p.  doz.  9 
White  and  Yellow  China, 
and  Yellow  Noisette 
Rose,  per  doz.  .  .  9 
Salvias,  6  vars.,  p.  doz,  4s  &  6 
Petunia  punctata,  each  .    6 

Petunias,  6  new  varieties, 
per  dozen      .        .    6s&  4 

Scutellaria  splendens,  fine 
for  beds,  per  dozen      .    9 

Trillium  graudiflorum, 
per  doz.        .        .        .12 

Tropceolum  tricolorum, 
and  pentiphyllum,  each 
from         .        Is.  6rf.  to  10 

Verbenas,  12  newest  vara, 
per  dozen     .       .    63&  4 


15s 
25 


HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT. 


Aristolochia  SIpho,  each  Is  Gd 

Atragcne  Austrlaca,  each  1  0 

Bignonia  radicans,  each    1  0 

Do.  do.  major,  each   1  6 

Ccanothua,  2  apccics,  eachi  0 

Calampclis  scabra,  each    1  6 
ClematlH  nzurca  grandl- 

llora,  per  dozen     .    24  0 
20  varictlcsof  Rosea,  each  i 


0  Sup.  Herbaceous  plants  25s 
100      do.        do.        do,    .    46 


Clematis  Sibboldii,p.  doz  188  Otf 
Do.      Montana,  p.  doz  12    O 
Pyrus  Dutzia  and  Coto- 

ncastor,  each  ..10 
Wistaria  consequana.cachl  6 
Honeysuckle,  6  vara., each!  O 
Jasminum  4  vars.  .    1     f> 

-Sollya,  2  vars.,  each       .     0     9 
PiisHidornH,  4  vars.,  each   1    9 


HALF-HARDY  on  SUMMKK  CLIMBERS. 

Cobfca  scandoiuj,  each  ,    Os  9d\  Scyponthus  ologans,  each  I    tf 

Maoraodla,  3  vara.,  each  0    0  I  Thunberfflaa,  4  vara,  each  I9  0« 

Lophos[icmiTim,3  vnreacho    9  f 

Tlic!  iilmve  Pliintn  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  poHt  olllce  Order  or  reference  for 
payment  In  Town.  X'erHona  uroctlng  OrounhouHCS  or  CoiiHor- 
vutorlcH  can  be  well  Huppllcd  with  thucbolcentund  bentof  nanta 
for  furnishing,  Including  the  many  ImndHorno  Climbers  recently 
introiluccd. 

N.  U.— Plants  securely  i)ackcd  for  oxportatlou,— Albion  Nur- 
sery, Stoko  Ncwhigtou,  Londou. 
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PANSY,  *•  Lady  Alice  Peel." — In  every  respect 
one  of  the. best  Show- Flowers  of  the  present  year;  raised  by 
Youell  &  Co.  in  1843.  Blooms  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  a  description  of  "which 
will  be  found  under  *'  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  April  2/,  page  248. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,   post-free,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  plant.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  9,  1844. 


WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE    caa   supply  the  loUowing 
at    the  Manufacturers*  prices,    having  been  appointed 
Agentfor  the  sale  of  them  : — 

WHITNEY'S  TRANSPARENT  COMPOSITION,  in  bottles; 
quarts,  4s.  6rf. ;  pints,  2s.  6d. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  Is.  Qd.  per  bottle. 
■  CAMPBELL'S  CORN-PRODUCING  LIQUIDS. 
HENRY  HUNT'S    PATENT  GARDEN-POTS   and  STANDS, 
in  fancy  or  common  ware. 
POTTER'S  GUANO. 
STEPHENSON'S  CONICAL  BOILERS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE'S  BOOK-CATALOGUE 

ofGERANIUMS,  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  CAMELLIAS,  NEW 
PLANTS,  &c.,  has  been  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.—Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  May  6, 1844. 


WARNER  AND  "WARNER,  Seedsmen,  2S,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they  can  sup- 
ply all  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Geranium,  Dahlia,  &c.  &c.  now  out,  either  in  Collec- 
tions or  by  the  single  plant. 

.  Plants  of  the  New  Black  Nemophylla.grf.  each.  Potter's  Liquid 
Guano,  in  quart  bottles,  is.  9d.  each.  Super-phosphate  of  Lirae, 
in  71b.  packets,  at  Is.  each.  Whitney's  Chemical  Transparent 
Waterproof  Composition,  with  directions  for  use;  in  pints, 
2s.  Gd.  each,  quarts,  4s.  6d.  each. 

For  their  Advertisements  of   new  and  choice  Flpwer  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  see  their  lists  in  Harrison's  "Cabinet"   for 
April,  and  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Petunia  Punctata  is  now  ready  for  sending  out,  "s.  6d.  each. 


SPLENDID  LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLIS 
and  SUPERB  CINERARIAS.— Plants  of  that  large,  splendid 
deep-blue,  full  and  complete  round-petalled  ANAGALLIS 
BREWERII.  being  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  are  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out;  12s.  per  dozen. 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  most  esteemed 
named  kinds,  and  othernew  and  beautiful  Seedlings,  comprising 
every  shade  of  dark  and  light-blue,  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Strong 
flowering  plants  of  the  above,  I2s.  per  dozen.  Applications,  in- 
eluding  Post-office  orders,  will  be  immediately  executed.— Direct 
to  Michael  Brewer,  Sen.,  Cambridge  Nursery. 


MAY'S  "QUEEN  OF  MAY"  CINERARIA.— 
The  above  new  and  beautiful  Cineraria  is  now  ready  to  be 
sent  out  by  post,  or  otherwise,  at  5s.  6d.  each,  including  case, 
prepaid.  It  is  confidently  recommended  as  being  one  of  the 
most  splendid  novelties  that  has  been  offered  in  Cinerarias ;  the 
colour  being  a  beautiful  light  sky-blue ;  the  flowers  large  and  of 
good  form ;  the  plants  compact,  shrubby,  and  dwarf  in  growth — 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

W.  M.  begs  to  state  that  his  descriptive  List  of  new,  superb 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  on  application  to  William  Mat,  Hope 
Kursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

W,  M.  also  begs  to  intimate  that  he  caBnot  supply  any  more 
Eucharidium  grandlflorum. 


"DETUNIA  PUNCTATA.— Flowers  of  this  Beautiful 
-L  Plant  were  last  week  submitted  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  and  Gardeners'  Gazette,  and  noticed  as 
follows  : — 

Dr.  LiNDLET.— "  W.  Jl/.— The  bloom  received  of  this  variety 
agrees  with  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year." 

Mr.  Gt-ENNr.— "  We  have  received  two  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety,  and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  everything  good 
that  has  been  said  of  it.  The  flower  is  very  large;  a  very 
beautiful  purple,  with  blotches  of  white  towards  the  centre  and 
in  the  throat,  and  it  makes  some  of  the  others  look  very  poor." 

Good  Plants  may  still  be  had,  7s.  6d.  each,  post  free,  or  in 
pots,  as  desired.  The  usual  allowance  when  three  or  more  are 
taken  at  once. 

N.B.— A  Large  Specimen  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  at 
William  Milter's,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. — May  9. 


R  WHITE  &  Co.  beg  now  to  offer  Plants  of  the  fol- 
•  lowing,  viz.,  Achimenes  longiflora,  strong  Plants  for 
specimens  on  their  own  bottoms,  at  2s.  each;  Do.  do.,  good 
flowering  Plants  at  gs.  per  dozen.  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
strong  specimen  roots,  3s.  6rf.  each  ;  Do,,  smaller,  2s.  A.  pedun- 
culata,  do.,  is.  each;  A.  coccinea,  do,,  specimen,  Qs.  per  doz. 
A.  rosea,  do.  do.,  Qs,  per  dozen.  Anagallis  Brewerii, 
Is.  each,  or  gs.  per  dozen.  Chrvsanthemums,  40  superb  va- 
rieties, one  plant  of  each,  21s.  Dahlias,  including  all  the 
finest  old  varieties,  and  the  following  new  ones,  viz..  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Orange  Superb,  Lady  Antrobus,  Emma  Noke, 
Madame  Chcvain,  Essex  Triumph, Oakley'sSurprise,  Antagonist, 
Blue  Bonnet,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  &c.  &c.,  at  very  moderate  rates, 
or  where  the  selection  is  left  to  us,  at  lUs.  5d.  per  dozen,  or  50s. 
per  100,  which  may  include  the  last-named  five  new  kinds,  and 
will  be  made  up  with  other  really  good  sorts. 

Fuchsias— London  Rival,  Globosa  Grandiflora,  Espartero, 
Stanwelliana,  Prince  of  Wales,  Monarch,  Bridegroom,  Iiitegri- 
folia,  Kentish  Hero,  and  all  the  other  new  kinds,  at  moderate 
prices,  or  a  Collection  of  20  superb  kinds,  including  some  of  the 
new  ones,  and  any  of  the  following,  viz.,  Venus  victrix,  Exoni- 
ensis,  Laneii,  Greenwich  Rival,  Magnifica,  Gigantica  grandi- 
flora, St.  Clare,  Bruciana,  Eximia,  Woodsii,  Conspicua,  Arborea, 
Devonia,  Splendens,  YouelUi,  Formosa  elegans,  &c,,  for  2ls.,  or 
10  for  lOs.  6rf. 

Geraniums  in  superb  collections,  40  good  varieties,  63s.;  20 
do.  do.,  42s. 

PetuniaSj  good  sorts,  per  dozen,  4s.  The  following  new  va- 
rieties : — Punctata,  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestial,  Formosa,  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Splendida,  Speciosissima,  Multifiora  punicea,  Gem, 
Superb,  21s.  the  Collection,  or  separately  at  moderate  rates. 

Verbenas.— Finest  old  varieties,  per  doz.,  4s.  The  following 
are  seedlings,  viz.:— White's  Wonder,  Perfection,  Modesty, 
Variabilis,  Cooperii,  Surprise,  Simperii,  Stewart's  Qaeen  of  the 
Whites,  Azurea  grandiflora,  Carnea  superba,  Pearson's  Teu- 
croides  atrosanguinea,  do.  Princess  Alice,  Speciosissima,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Teucroides  ccelestina,  Miller's  Blue  Queen,  Zeuxis, 
Smith's  Excelsa,  Array,  Delicata,  and  Striata— the  Collection, 
31S.  6d. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  &c.  &c.,  for 
bedding  out ;  and  every  description  of  plant  at  moderate  prices. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied 
by  remittance;  and  orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be  delivered 
free. — Bone  Manure— Dust,  20s.,  Mixed,  iQs.  per  qr. ;  Guano, 
lis.  per  cwt.,  or  10/.  per  ton,  warranted  genuine.  Agents,  by 
appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Wliitney's  Composition. 
Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire. 


JOHN  RIVERS,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  begs  to 
^  inform  Agriculturists  in  general  tbat  the  MANGOLD 
WURZEL  and  SWEDISH  TURNIP  enumerated  beneath  are 
new  and  nf  his  own  growth,  and  can  be  recommended  with  con- 
fidence. The  Russian  Swede,  with  yellow  skin  and  yellow  flesh, 
was  imported  by  him  in  1836,  it  has  been  since  carefully  se- 
lected, and  is  recommended  for  productiveness  and  superior 
hardiness,  and  for  its  not  being:  so  liable  to  mildew  as  the  Liver- 
pool and  other  dark-coloured  varieties. 

Long  yellow  Mangold  Wurzei,  growing  much  out 
of  the  ground,  fangless,  with  fine  top  .        .        .    is.  per  lb. 

White-fleshed,  purple-skinned  Globe,  for  thin  soils,  is.  per  lb. 

Long  Purple,  superior  stock 9rf.  perlb. 

Russian  Yellow  Swedish  Turnip      .        .        .        .2s.  per  lb. 
Carriage  paid  to  London. 

Lawn  Grasses,  mixed  with  dwarf  Clovers,  warranted  to  insure 
a  fine  sward  (weight  20lbs.  per  bushel),  price  I4s.  perbushelj 
Pasture  Grasses  mixed  for  any  description  of  soil,  varying  ia 
price  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  bushel;  three  bushels  per  acre  recom- 
mended upon  a  clean  tillage,  to  be  sown  at  Midsummer,  with  a 
portion  of  Lucerne,  Perennial  Clover,  and  Sainfoin,  upon  soils 
that  are  not  too  retentive  of  moisture. 

If  a  description  of  the  soil  intended  to  be  laid  down  is  given, 
J.  R.  trusts,  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  Pasture- 
Grasses,  both  separately  and  in  pasture,  upon  various  soils,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  favouring  him  with  their  commands. 

SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  SWEDE  TURNIP. 

WSKIRVING,  Seedsman,  Queea-square,  Liver- 
•  pool,  begs  to  acquaint  his  Agricultural  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  the  price  for  the  present  season  of  the  Genuine  Seed 
of  his  improved  Swede  Turnip  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  the  sort  war- 
ranted the  same  as  that  for  which  he  received  the  Premium  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  AU  other  sorts  of 
Turnip-seeds  of  the  common  kinds  at  the  usueiI  prices ;  also  the- 
most  approved  varieties  of  Mangold  Wurzei,  large  White  Belgiau 
and  Altringham  Carrot. 

For  permanent  Pasture,  W.  Skirving  begs  to  ofll'er  his  Selec- 
tion of  the  most  uscfulPerennial  Grass-seeds.  The  sorts  selected 
from  personal  observation  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grasses  grown  in  his  experimental  Grounds  at  Walton. 
On  this  system  he  has  supplied  within  a  few  years.  Seeds, for 
many  thousand  acres,  which  have  given  every  satisfaction. 
Orders  stating  quantityand  quality  of  land  to  belaid  down,  will 
be  correctly  executed,  with  a  suitable  mixture. 

For  alternate  Cropping,  W.  S.  can  recommend  Seed  of  pare 
Italian  Rye-grass,  grown  and  carefully  saved  on  his  own  farm. 


GLOXINIA.  ROSEA  ALBA;  Figured  ia  the  pre- 
sent Number  of  the  "  Florists'  Journal." 

Extract.  —  "Our  present  illustration,  G.  rosea  alba,  is  an 
hybrid  obtained  from  seed  of  Candida,  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  rubra.  Its  beautiful  intermediate  colour  at  once  pro- 
claims its  origin  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  speedily  become 
a  favourite."— F/ons^s'  Joitrjial,  May  1,  1844,  by  the  Editor. 

The  flower  is  of  a  lovely  and  delicate  rose  colour,  with  a 
pure  white  throat;  habit  of  G.  rubra,  and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

Strong  Plants  now  ready  for  sending  out,  at  7s.  6rf.  each  j 
discount  to  the  trade,  if  three  plants  are  taken.  Apply  to  Wm. 
E,  Rendlb,  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth. — May  6,  1844. 


Ty^'  J*^HN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
'  '  MAN  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentrv,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  Author  of  the  '*  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  25,000  acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Warzcl,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds 
N.B.— Cormack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

f'-  SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
he  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Manufactory,  Gloucester-pla.,Chelsea,  near  Sloane-sq. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

■'T^HE   following   Articles,    maoufactured  ia  Slate   for 
-*-     Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  "Worton  Cot- 
tage, npon  application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted). 
""""'■  '^ Bottoms  for  Frames 


Tank  Covers 
.  Cisterns 
,  Shelves 

Garden  Edging 


Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

TDEED  of  a  superior  quality  for  Cottages  Orne,  Swiss 
J-V  Cottages,  Lodges,  Dairies,  Meat-Safes,  Aviaries,  Farm 
Buildings,  and  other  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Purposes, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Larks,  Ramsey,  Hunt- 
iDgdoa. 


THES  3>.a.7  IS  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  TO    GO   FREE  BY  POST, 

The  FOURTH  NUMBER  ofj 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGINEEEING  IMPROVEMENTS,  MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  &c. 

TriEEE  HAS  BEEN  CREATED  ■Within  the  last  ten  years  a  Productive  Property  in  Railways  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  pee  Annum.  Tliis  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
has  heen  produced  by  the  tavestment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  Capahilties,. 
and  is  a  boon  to  the  whole  travelling  Population. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  whicli 
the  want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  purposes  so  constantly  produce  j  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  those  most  capable  of  judging,  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  with  which  they  are  identified,  have  as  yet  found  no  organ  in  which  they  can  be  fairly  discussed  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted.    The  EaUlBap  tfTilrDlllciC  has  been  projected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  the  establishment  of  aw 

AUTHENTIC  AND    IMPARTIAL    MEOIUM  O  P  COIMM  UNICATION  BETWEEN  ALL    THE    MESIBERS    OP  THE    GREAT    RAILWAY    COMMU-NITYj 

having  especially  in  view  the  free  communication  of  useful  information,  the  promotion  of  the  common  interests  and  the  general 
Circulation  of  sound  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  Railway  property. 

The  Conductors  of  the  UailtuaiJ  Cijronirlc  are  men  of  practical  experience,  who  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
earliest  information,  and  who  will  use  their  anxious  endeavours  to  advance,  in  every  way,  the  great  interests  of  Railway  pro- 
perty, avoiding  all  indulgence  of  personal  feeling,  the  expression  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests ; 
^they  desii-e,  in  short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and 
principles. 

T7ie  Sailhiap  iffiironlclc  will  contain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects;— 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RAILWAYS  NOW 
IN  USE. 

POSITION,  PROGRESS,  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL- 
WAYS, 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EXEOUTIGN. 

PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

THE   TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

THE  VALUE  OP  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OF  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 
DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 

WEEKLY  REPORTS  ON  THE  MONEY  AND  SHARE 
MARKETS. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OR  MUNICIPAL  BODIES,  SO  FAR 
AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  RAILWAY 
PROPERTY. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTRACTS   FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING    WORKS   OF   MERIT   ON  RAILWAYS  AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
ENGINEERING      IMPROVEMENTS    ON     RAILWAYS    AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
MECHANICAL   INVENTIONS    RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 

AT  HOME   AND  ABROAD,  ILLUSTRATED,   WHEN   RE. 

QUISITE,  BY  WOOD-CUTS. 
LOCOMOTIVE    IMPROVEMENTS   AND    INVENTIONS    AT 

HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
REPORTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 

ANY     SUBJECTS    AFFECTING    RAILWAY'S    ABE    DIS- 
CUSSED. 
RAILWAY  LITERATURE. 
RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


To  eludicate  which,  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  will  be  given,  when  necessary. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  the  iAafltoan  iCiirontclr  the  earliest  information  concerning  thg 
French  Railways  {the  figures  being  in  English  money),  in  which  so  much  British  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Railway 
OQ  the  Continent  which  are  in  progress  or  in  prospect.  Intelligence  will  leave  Paris  every  week  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
Eailtuan  IfffirontClC,  which  will  thus  contain  the  transactions  in  the  Paris  Railway  Stocks,  and  receipts  of  the  various  lines  up  to 
the  latest  hour,  and  furnish  the  earliest  notice  of  whatever  may  affect  the  British  holder. 

Weekly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Markets  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  mean& 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investments. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  iJallajai)  Utijninlclc  is  to  consist  in  a  scries  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways— in 
which  the  Past  History,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  Prospects  of  every  Railway  will  be  concisely  developed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  late  years  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  the  leisure  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  each  individual  Railway, 
so  as  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  prospective  profit  of  these  investments.  This  information  will  be  given  in 
the  successive  Numbers  of  the  KaillDap  ittllroiliclc.  For  those  who  are  now  for  the  first  timebecoming  subscribers  to  a  Railwtxy 
Paper,  this  feature  is  impoitant,  as  it  will  enable  them  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Capitalists,  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Stock-brohers,  Insurance  Co.^ipanies,  and  all  who  hold  Money  for  investment, 
the  EalltDai)  ajronltlc  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  information  as  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  Judicious  choice 
for  the  investment  of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

To  E.-joineers,  the  Kallllian  (ttfltonltlc  will  afford  information  on  all  points  of  Practical  Engineering  that  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  perfection  of  that  Railway  communication  which  theirtalents  have  placed  in  its  present 
admirable  condition,  and  which  it  remains  for  their  skill  to  render  more  available  to  the  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to 
the  Shareholder.  Through  this  channel  of  intercommunication  every  intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contributmg 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  general  welfare. 

To  Contractors,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  and  Practical  Engineers  and  Mecuanics,  the  Kalltoas  ©gconicle  will 
afford  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  Influential  Part  of  the  RaUway  Proprietary,  such  InveuUons,  Discoveries,  Practical 
Works,  Mechanical  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Manufacture,  as  they  may  desire  to  introduce  into  RaUway  employment ;  and 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  where  their  practical  assistance  can  be  required  either  on  lines  projected  or  in  execution. 
Thus  the  columns  of  the  EotlOas  iffljtoiutlE  will  open  a  market  for  the  labour  of  the  Contractor,  the  inventions  of  the  Mechanist, 
and  the  commodities  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineer. 

SEfjt  jaatlSuau   CljvonfcU  1,. 

Will  be  published  EVERY  SATURDAY,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Malls. 

1^  Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen. 

Offioefor  Advertisements  and  Communkatiani,  14,  Wellington-street  North,  Strani,  London, 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2,-2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bai  let  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  lorthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  oQly  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticaltaral  Bull  dingsand  Sashes,  andinvitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  tbeirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchenapparatus.orrange,  adaptedforthecon- 
tinued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  olete  thanhashithertobeenbroughtbefore  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introUuce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  MEinufactory. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  Ein  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rendle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


BURBTDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.  Regis- 
tered under  6  &  "  Vict.,  Cap.  65.  130,  Fleet-street,  London. — 
BcBBiDGE  and  Healt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials 01  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Eurbidgb  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glen'dinninc,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices :— 
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300  to  400  feet. 
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and  a  pit  soft. 
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50    35  0  8     6'7     6 

fioo  to  800  feet. 

U  3-iDcb  pipe  be  uaetl,  one-third  more.  If  2. inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  (juaotities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
iled by  enlarging  or  cootracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
Are  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approx- 
tmaMrm  to  what  in  correct. 


WIEE-WORK,  HOT. WATER  APPARATUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

r. THOMAS  KAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 

J'LACK,  KING'S-KOAD.CHKLSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 

K  WIRE  I-ENCE,  to  resist  Graxing  Stock,   and  rendered 

Mt-proof.     WIRE- WORK   In  TraincrH,  Arches  for  Walks, 

I'-rtnar,    Flowcr-stands,    Pheanantries,    &c.      HORTICUL- 

KAI.BUILDINGS, Green  and  Mothouses,  ConBcrvutorics,  &c. 

ii.cMimt  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 

anrt  er^nomtcal  principles. 

PiMles  wMitcd  on  In  Town  or  Conntry,  and  Drawings  and 
EMlmate*  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 
_^^^^^^  Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  GrccnbouKCS. 

rjUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

^^       ON  BALE,  BV  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
AKTONY  GIBUS  Avu  SON.S,  LO.VliON; 
Wm.  J.  MYKH8  h^u    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
Aild  by  their  Asrcnts. 

COTKSWOKTH,  POWELL.  A.vn  PRYOR,  LONDON: 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47t  Mme-strect,  April Sfi,  \m\. 


G  TURNIP  BEAHON, 

UANO    (Foreign    and     Potter's).    RAPK-BUST, 

-^.J^^Jl^"^^^'^^  CLARKE'S  C(vMPO.ST.  and  nil  other 
MANLHMi  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  beat 
icnu,of  Makk  Fotii«ko(ll,40,  Upper  Tbame»-8ticct. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory.  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  I5s.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda  12s.     „ 

,,  Magnesia  95.      ,, 

,,  Ammonia  \s.  per  lb. 

*»*  Super- phosphate  of  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Warner,  28,  Cornhill,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  71b.  packets,  price  \s. 


MANURES. 

BOAST  AND  Co.'s  PATENT  INORGANIC 
MANURES. — These  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  all  others  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent 
agriculturists  that  each  plant  requires  a  distinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  that  these  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  hU  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  others,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained ;  or  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  Bow, 
Middlesex. 

*»*  By  the  use  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  *.S;c.  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil ;  whilst  all  the  other  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  superior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY, 5^.  per  Ton.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
after  three  years'  experience,  the  Company  are  enabled  to  recom- 
mend the  above  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  Barley,  Oats, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  more  especially  Turnips.  By  promoting  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending  its  beneficial 
effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Urate  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  which  is4)referable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  three  acres,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  a  top-dressing  for  Wheat 
the  Urate  has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  Gardeners  and 
Florists  will  find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias  and  other  roots.  Full 
particulars  and  Testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia; Gypsum  and  every  other  artificial  Manure. 

EnwARn  Purser,  Secretary,  40,  New  Bridge  Street. 


2F0R  TURNIPS." 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  acquainting  their  friends  that  they  have  this 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5^.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  that  the  qualih"  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  Turnips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growth ;  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sov/n 
broadcast,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
findit  very  useful  forDahlias,  and  other  roots.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano  J  Phosphateand  Sulphate  Ammonia;  Gypsum, 
and  every  other  artificial  manure. — Edward  Pctrser,  Secretary, 
40,  New- bridge-street. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

GIBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep ;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Horses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BONS, Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  tlie  American  grub  db  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s.  td.  each.  Mr.  Wilham  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole 
Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND    INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  .Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden.  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  Hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells,  Buildings  heated  by  Hot-water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London, 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital,  5O0,OO0L.  in  Stock  of  25/.  Deposit  5  per 
Cent. — The  Provisional  Committee  have  determined  to  liiYiit  the 
time  for  receiving  Applications  for  Stock  in  this  Association  to 
Thursday,  the  30th  instant,  on  which  day  the  List  will  be 
closed,  preparatory  to  the  allotment  being  made.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Blancbard,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Gutch,  York;  or  from  the  Secretary,  J.  H.  Cuar- 
NOCK,  Wakefield.— May  7, 1844. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hai.lktt's  Conckn- 
TRATED  Liquid  Fertii.iskr,  wliich  contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Occau.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G,  Hai.lett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackiriars;  Messrs, 
WiNSTANtKY's,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  WArtNKR's,  28, 
Cornhill;  Messrs.  Hi/rst  and  M'Mullkn's,  6,  Leadcnhall- 
strcct ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  U.  firf.  each,  and  In  hottlea,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  fit/.  The  quart  requires  33  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  It  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  by  Ma.  M  ITCH  ELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (Into  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  InstitutlonJ,  No.  r..  A.,  Hawlcy  Koad, 
KcDtlsh  Town. 

N,B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.     The 
course  will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Anulyftis. 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.— Agriculturist«,und others 
whomny  rerinireThc  aHslHtiino-of  WKDLAKK'.S  PATKNT 
DOUBLE. ACTION  IIAYMAKIN(i  M ACHINK,  uri- r('(|UfHlcd  to 
McndtbclrordcrH  early  to  the  London  Oep^'d,  No.  118,  l-'enchureh- 
Htreet,  ojipuHltc  Mark-lauCf  where  one  of  the  Muchlucs  may  bo 

iDKpCCtCU, 


PULVERISED  PURE  CHARCOAL  for  Mixing 
-L  with  COMPOSTS.  The  above  can  be  had  inbagH,  contain- 
ing four  bushels,  at  5s.  per  bag,  including  bag,  and  carriage, 
paid  to  London.  —  Apply  to  John   Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth, 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED  FOR   HORTiCULTDKAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S      CHEMICAL,     TRANSPARENT, 

»  »  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Lmen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves  Sic,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  liurnmg  rays  of  the  sun  alone  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  &c.,  prepared  with 
this  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  as  under  Glass,  while  they 
contuiuc  much  longer  in  bloom,  and  preserve  their  delicate  tints 
unfaded  till  the  blossom  falls. 

Wltitnei/s  Substitute  for  G^ass.— I  have  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Mr.  AVhitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  far  exceeding  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  Wliitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screensVere  about  9  feet  long  each,  ani 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below,  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  effectually  preserved, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infiniteli/  superior  to  ^/ojs,  because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  by 
glass,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but-  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine.  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these  . 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
flagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
chilling  effects  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  in 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  effectually  checked.— J.  M.,  \Qth  April,  1844. 

Prepared  by  George  Whitney,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.  and  is.  6rf.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  the  inventor  is  on  each 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
t\\G  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-street.  Wolverhampton. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone- 
paving.  1st,  in  its  lightness ;  one  inch  ia  thickness  of  Keene's 
Ce.ment  sufficing  where  2  to3  inch  flagging  would  be  employed- 
Ncxt,  in  its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  hardness  of 
stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints  ; 
and  lastly,  in  economy,  being  one-third  the  price  of  Portland 
paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Keene's  Ce.ment  for  these  purposesby  the  Patentees  and  Manu- 
facturers.—  John  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Millbank -street, 
Westminster.  

TIZ-RIGHT'S"    STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

»  »  of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efticacy,  at  J.  Wrikht's,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex;  J.andG. 
Deane,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  andof  any  Ironmongerin 
the  country.     Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  21.  Gs.      


CLEAR   WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Black  friars -road,  having  made  further  experi- 
ments, is  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Milk-Pans— as  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  clear  white  flint  glass,  which  is 
far  superior  to  the  foreign  green  glass— to  5s.  Qd.  each,  or  3^  per 
dozen. 


DRAINAGE  OF  LAND.— WORKMAN'S  LEVEL. 
Invented  by  Mr.  Baii-ey  Denton.  This  Level  is  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  without  a  spirit  tube,  and  cannot  be 
put  out  of  adjustment.  It  enables  workmen  to  preserve  a  uniform, 
fall,  and*,  without  the  complexity  of  a  spirit-level,  has  all  its 
accuracy.  Price  30s.  Address,  Wm.  Rouerts,  Land  Surveyor, 
8,  Edward-street,  Hampstead  Road,  who  tests  each  instrument 
before  delivery. 


O  OMETHING  QUITE  NEW  in  PAPIER  MACHE, 

^  MECHI,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  has  just  completed 
some  extraordinary  specimens  of  Tea-trays,  Work-tables, 
Dressing-cases,  Ink-stands,  Writing-desks,  Envelope-eases, 
and  Work-boxes,  in  Papier  Mache,  richly  inlaid  with  pearl 
landscapes,  and  ornamented  in  a  most  attractive  manner.  A 
few  elegant  Tables,  Cabinets,  and  Jewel-cases,  of  the  same 
material;  and  a  first-rate  assortment  of  Papier  Tea-trays,  Pole- 
screens,  Card-racks,  Tea-caddies.  Card-cases,  Ladies'  Compa- 
nions, Portfolios,  Cake  and  Note-baskets,  Vases,  and  every 
description  of  TortoiseshcU  and  Ivory-work. — A  visit  to 
MECHI'S  Establishment  will  gratify,  by  exhibiting  the  most 
brilliant  display  of  art  in  fancy  manufactures.  Catalogues 
gratis.  The  regular  assortment  of  Plated  Dessert- knives, 
Sheffield  Plate,  Table  Cutlery,  Strops,  Razors,  Scissors,  Pen- 
knives, &c. 


FOREIGN  WINES,  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price,  for 
CASH,  in  quantities  of  One  Dozen  and  upwards,  and 
which,  if  not  approved  of,  will  bo  exchanged,  or  the  money 
returned. 

Sherry  (pale  or  brown)  at  21fi.  2B«.  30s,  SEs.  and  40s.  perdoz. 

Port  from  the  wood     .        .    23«.  2G5.  30*.  nnd  31.?.    ditto. 

Ditto,  crusted  .        ,        .     ,    20«.  aos.  3(i.s-.  and  -los.   ditto. 

Madeira         .        .        ,        ,  27s.  -lOs.  and  4Hs.   ditto. 

Claret 3Qs,  -lOs.  nos.  and  0(W.    ditto. 

Champagne  (in  pints,  2«.  extra)        -lOs.  r>'is.  and  7»s.   ditto, 

llucellQH  27s.,  Vldooia  2-l«.,  Lisbon  (dry  or  sweet)  •2'is.,  Mar- 
sala 21*..  Cape  lOff.  per  dozen;  hampcrH  yr^,  bottles  I«.  Orf.  per 
dozen.  If  not  returned.  Payment  to  bo  made  on  or  before 
delivery  in  town,  and  orders  from  the  eoutilry  must  bo  accom- 
panied by  a  remittance.  Samples  can  bo  tiistcd  at  the  ofldco.— 
CouNWAi-i.  nnd  Co.,  M,  Wulbrook,  City. 

"j7uV~CUCUMIJER   AND  MELON  BOXES  AND 

J-^^  LIGHTS  for  Sale.  One,  Two.  nnd  Thicc-lighC  HoxcH  and 
Liglilfl  or  all  Bi7,eH  ready  fur  immcliute  uml'— brHt  niutcnalft  ." 
packed  lUidHenttonll  parts  of  tin-  Kill^nlMnl  by  Jamkh  Watth^ 
ShhIj  Manufacturer  and  Hoth<iiiKi>  lluiUIn,  Clarcmoiit.plnoo.Uia 
Kcnt-nmd.  Garden  Lights  glu/.ud  and  painted  complete,  from 
\a,  per  foot. 
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[ORTICULTURAL    SOCIEl'Y  Ot^   LONDON.— 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED   AT   TBE    EXHIBITIONS    IS    THkGardSNS,    I.V    1841. 

MKDALS  AND  REWARDS. 
The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  viz. : 

value — jd  s.  d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10    0 

"  SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal       .        .         .         .10     0 
.,   SK.  Silver  Knightian  Do.  .        .        ..      .15    0 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do 1   15     0 

"  SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do.  .         .         .         .400 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7     0     0 

,'    GK.  Gold  Knightian  Do 10     0     0 

■'     LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20    0     0 

■' HKliibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change tliem  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First 
Prize  in  any  one  Letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
other  Medal  in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  CC,  DD,  and  EE. 

CLASS    L— FLOWERS;    for  which   Nurserymea  and 

Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 
A.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  newaiid  first-rate  varieties, 
cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast.    GB— 
SG-LS— SK. 

S.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  12  to  o 
cast.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  S  cannot  also  exhibit  in  C. 

C.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  6  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to  a 

cast.     LS-SB. 

D.  Rhododendrons,  in  pots;  not  fewer  than  6  plautfl,  ua  6  varie- 
ties.    LS— SK-SB. 

JE.  Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen  ia  collections  of  25,  distinct  varieties.  GB— 
SG-LS. 

'  N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  in  a  future  season,  to  require 
Roses  to  be  shown"  exclusively  in  pots ;  and  not  to  allow  cut 
specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

J*.  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  feir  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties,     SK— SB— C. 

G    Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  varieties. 
L  S-SK-B-C. 
K.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  for 
the  following. 

E.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C. 

N.B.  Higher  medals  than  those  here  oflfered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition  without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  tables. 

J.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  20  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG 
— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  6  distinct  varieties.  SG— LS 
— SK. 

N.B.  No  person  who  shows  in  I  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
also  in  K. 

X.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes;  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast.    LS— SK— SB. 

JIf.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS — SK — SB. 

Jtf".  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK-SB. 

O,  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB. 


GQ.  Grapes.  SG— LS  — SK  — SB. 

HH.  Pine-apples.    SG-LS— SK-SB. 

II.  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.     SK-SB, 

KK.  Other  kinds  nf  Fruit.     SK— SB-C. 

JuDOEs.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  ivcr easht /;  or  diminish- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  the  silver  medals  offered  by  the 
Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring  Silver  Mciia.\s 
or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if 
they  thiiik  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  also  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objects,  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  cf  the  Council  in 
instituting  these  meetings  bein  j  nnn  so  much  to  encourage  the 
collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener ;  they  arc  also  not  to 
make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  sinele  exhibition 
might  obtnin  a  prize,  merely  because  ther-e  is  no  better  exhibition 
of  the  same  class  to  opjtose  it. 

Copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  at  21,  Regent-street, 
upou  applJcntmn  to  thi^  Secretary. 


CLASS   IL— FLOWERS;   for  which   all  persons   are 
admitted  to  equal  competition. 

P.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  collections  of  30  plants,    GK 
-GB-SG— LS. 
N.B.  Heaths,    Calceolarias,    Fuchsias,    Greenhouse    Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Orchidaceee,  Cacti,   and  Pelargoniums,  to 
be  excluded  from  P,  Q,  and  R. 

Q.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants,  in  collections  of  15  plants.  GB 
— SG— LS. 

''  N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  not  to  compete  in  Q  also. 

JI,  Stove   or    Greenhouse    plants,  in   collections    of   6  distinct 
species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  or  Q  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  R  also. 

S.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG— LS. 

T.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  6  distinct  varieties.    SG-LS. 
N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 

Z/,  Stove  or  Greenhouse  climbers,  in  collections  of  6  species. 
SG— SK. 

T".  Exotic  OrchidaccEE,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG-GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes, 
V,  W,  and  X. 

W.  Exotic  OrchidaceBB,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  6  species, 
GK— GB-SG 

X.  Exotic  Orchidacero  in  single  specimens.    SG— LS— SK. 

Y.  Plants  in  glass  cases,  grown  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan.  SG — LS 
— SK. 

.  N.B.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  cases  be  made  with  a 

'  -  movable  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
water  on  the  inner  face  of  the  glass  during  the  time  of  ex- 
bibition.  • 

Z.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG — LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  Eire  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 

AA.  Fuchsias  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.      LS — SK. 

BB,  Cinerarias,  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties, 
SK-SB. 

CC.  Single  specimens  of  new  or  extremely  rare  ornamental 
plants.  SG— LS— SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
obsRrve  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Toothing  will  be  regarded  ns  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  in  a  previous  season. 

DD.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK-SB — C. 
N.B.  Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  cut  flowers, 
arc  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition.    Exhibitors  under 
this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 

EE.  Seedling  Florists' flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  must  be 
marked  with  the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling 
cannot  gain  a  prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelar- 
goniums are  to  be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state. 
No  person  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  five  seed- 
linfrs  at  each  mreting.  E.-chibitors  under  this  bead  will  not 
be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 

In  AnniTioN  to  any  medals  agsigDed  to  the  classes  /,  P,  Q,  and 
W,  the  SK  and  SB  medals  are  offered  for  the  two-colleetioos  in 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B.  The  Society's  oflScera,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be 
gnided  In  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the 
correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the  BpellioE 
and  the  neatness  of  the  writing:. 

CLASS    IIL— FRUIT,   for  which  Market  Gardeners, 
,    Fmiterers,  or  personB  la  the  habit  of  regularly  supply. 
*    Xng  the  market,  and  private  growers,  exhibit  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 
N.B.  All  Fruit  must  bernLLTripe  and  well-coiourhdj  If  the 

contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
FF.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  Fruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  iimd.     GK— GB— LS. 
■ '    N.B.   Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,    Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.  I 


SLOUGH  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR, 
CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  DAHLIAS,  1844. 

THOMAS  BROWN  directs  attention  to  his  beautiful 
SEEDLINGS,    particularly  that    unrivalled  light    flower, 

"  Lauy  St.  Maur,"  the  superiority  of  which  over  every  other 

of  its  class  is  too  well  known  to  need  furthT  comment.    Strong 

and  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  May. 

AuRAHTiA  (Spary's)— Orange  buff";  fine  form  and  petal. 
A  very  desirable  show  flower;  obtained  numerous 
prizes;  3ft 10s  ^d 

Alexander  (Brown's) — Maroon  and  crimson  mottled; 
full  and  constant,  centre  well  up,  and  a  very  useful 
show  flower;  5ft 76 

DEi.inHT  (Brown's)- Cream,  veined  and  tipped  with 
purple  ;  petal  of  fine  substance  and  high  centre ;  very 
distinct  to  any  in  cultiration;  4  ft.         ,        .        .        .76 

Desirable  (Brown's) — Shaded  buff,  quite  new  in  colour; 
a  good  show  flower ;  5ft 76 

Lady  St.  Maur  (Brown's)— White,  delicately  tipped 
with  violet  purple;  very  deep  and  full,  high  centre, 
forming  a  beautiful  outline;  the  petals  are  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge;  habit  of  Perpetual  Grand:  it  is 
decidedly  the  finest  light  flower  ever  offered.  It 
attracted  great  admiration  at  Windsor,  and  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  fiower  in  the 
Exhibition  ;  4  to  5  ft 10     6 

NuTwiTii  (Brown's)— Brightcrimson ;  a  fine  open-cupped 
petal,  and  a  good  show  flower ;  4  f t 76 

Raphael  (Brown's)— Dark  maroon,  beautifully  shaded 
with  light  crimson ;  superior  petal,  of  excellent  form  :  a 
very  novel  and  striking  variety,  and  will  be  an  acouisi- 
tion  to  any  stand ;  4  ft.  .        .        .        .        .".10    6 

Rembrandt  (Brown's)— Dark  purple,  very  round  and 
double,  rising  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  constant  show 
fiower.    It  was  very  successfully  exhibited;  3  to  4  ft.  .  10    6 

EfliniA  NoKE  (Dowding's)- Blush  white,  good  general 
form  and  centre:  a  good  useful  show  flower;  4  ft.      .  10    6 

Essex  Bride  (Turville's) — Delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent petal  and  form  ;  5  ft.    .        .        .        {no  discount)  10    6 

Lady  Antrobus  (Spary's)— White  and  lilac,  mottled; 
good  form,  constant,  and  very  useful  show  fiower  ;  3  ft.  10    6 

Nonpareil  (Proctor's) — Ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  pro- 
perties ;  extra  show  flower ;  4  ft.        .        {no  discount)  10    6 

Standard  op  Perfection  (Keynes')— Crimson;  of  very 
superior  form;  4  ft {no  discount)  IQ    6 

Sir  J.  Stewart   Richardson  (Union) — Brown   ruby, 
great  depth,  and  excellent  show  flower;  4  ft.  {no  discount)  10    6 
T.  B.  has    also  Selections  of  fine    Carnntions,  Picotees,  and 

all  other  Florists'  Flowers;    Plants,    Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,   and 

general  Nursery  Stock. 
A  general  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  with  a  List  of  Superb  New 

Pansie%,  to  be  had  on  application. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS  NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING 
OUT. 

/RAINES'S  "Princess  Alice," — Pure  white,  very 
^^  full  centre,  the  petals  finely  cupped;  was  considered  by 
all  who  saw  it  growing  the  best  White  Dahlia ;  gained  several 
prizes;  a  good show-flower,  4  ft.,  los.  6d. 

Gaimes's  Twickenham  Rival.— Fine  yellow,  occasionally 
tipped  with  red ;  a  superb  round  thick  petal,  fine  circular  form; 
the  best  yellow  yet  offered  to  the  public ;  gained  several  prizes  : 
a  good  show-fiower.  4  ft.,  JOs.  6rf. 

Gaines's  Countess  of  Zktland.— Blush,  tipped  with  lilac? 
fine  round  thick  petals ;  a  good  sbow-flower,  4  ft.,  10s.  6rf. 

Gaines's  Entekphise.— Crimson  purple,  a  superb  show- 
flower,  4  ft.,  lOs.  9d. 

A  List  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
Kuchsias,  Verbenas,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  containing  many  New  Seedlinss  of  first-rate  qualities,  may 
be  had  hy  application  at  the  Nursery.  Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 


WOODLANDS NURSERY,MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  their  Friends,  and  Amateurs,  to  their  Exten- 
sive Stock  of  New  Plants,  adapted  for  bedding,  CAMELLIAS, 
GREENHOUSE  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  and 
CLIMBERS,  together  with  a  Splendid  Collection  of  the  Newest 
and  Best  ROSES  of  the  season.  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had 
Gratis  on  application. 

W.  W.  &  S.  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  at  mo- 
derate prices,  the  selection  of  varieties  being  left  entirely  to 
themselves: — 

Fuchsias,  perdozen-Extra  fine  varieties,  6^.  and  9s.;  Extra 
new  and  fine  do.,  12s. ;  50  fine  and  distinct  do.,  for  40s. 

Cinerarias,  per  dozen— Fine  distinct  varieties,  6s.  and  9s.; 
Extra  fine  and  new  do.,  12s.  and  18s. 

Verbenas,  per  dozen— Good  and  distinct  varieties,  5s. ;  Extra 
fine  do.,  9s.  and  12s. ;  Extra  superb  and  new  do.,  I8s. 

Petunias,  per  dozen — Extra  fine  varieties,  6s.  and  9s. 

The  above  are  now  ready  for  immediate  transit,  and  may  be 
had  either  in  strong  plants,  packed  in  baskets,  or  they  will  be 
supplied  insmaller  plants,  and  sent  by  post,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser. 

A  FEW  SELECT  PLANTS. 


/THliAF   GERANIUMS.     FUCHSIAS,    CALCEO^ 

V^LARIAS,  CHRYS  ANTHEMUMS,  PANSIES.  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

The  Best  Market  you  can  send  to  for  all  iticBest  Varieties  of 
the  above  popular  tribes  of  plants  is  at  "  Appleby's  Nuesbrt,"" 
Holdgate-lane,  York. 

Thos.  Appleby  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  (not  post-free, 
as  they  are  generally  advertised)  Strong  Plants,  in  the  finest 
health,  at  the  prices  quoted  below:  — 

Geranium-Thurtell's  Pluto,  at  iSs.  to  21s.  each,  and  the  fo?- 
lowing  at  7s.  6d.  each  :  Foster's  Favourite,  and  Sir  R.  Peel 
Lyne's  Sunrise,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall;  Garth's  Constellation, 
and  Symmetry. 

At5s.  each:— Garth's  Wonder,  Lyne's  Princess  Royal,  Bas- 
sett's  Glory  of  the  West,  Wilson's  Comte  d'Orsay,  Foster's 
Nestor,  Low's  Queen  of  Sarum. 

At  2s.  6d.  each: — Wilson's  Enchantress  and  Superha,  Foster's 
Evelyne,  Gipsey,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Grand  Monarch,  Made- 
line, Rising  Sun,  Queen  of  Fairies,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Queea 
of  Beauty, 

At  Is.  6d.  each :— Wilson's  Anne,  Foster's  Beauty,  Circassiaii, 
Cyrus,  Comte  de  Paris,  Evadne,  Hebe,  Flash,  Hannah,  Jessie 
(Foster's),  Jubilee,  Jupiter,  Lady  Cotton  Sheppard,  Mr.  Garth, 
Nymph,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Ruby,  Selina,  Witch,  &c.  Every 
approved  older  variety  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Ft'CHSiAS.— The  very  best  of  those  sent  out  new  last  aummeT 
at  Is.  to  2s.  each,  or  from  los.  to  15s.  per  dozen,  and  all  too 
large  to  go  by  post.  St.  Clare  (true  !J,  and  all  the  older 
varieties,  at  6s.  per  dozen. 

Calceolarias. — A  choice  collection  oireally  ^ood  kinds  (in- 
cluding Lady  Constable,  and  many  of  equal  merit),  at  Is.  to 
2s.  6rf.  each,  or  from  Qs.  to  20s.  per  dozen  ;  older  kinds,  for  bed- 
ding, at  6k.  per  dozen. 

Cbrysanthemu.ms. — The  very  best  kinds  in  cultivation  may 
be  selected  at  Is.  each,  or  gs.  per  dozen.  Or  a  very  choice  Col- 
lection of  54  Varieties  will  be  supplied  for  30s. 

Pansies. — T.  A.  has  selected  (with  care)  all  the  most  success- 
ful Prize-flowers  of  this  popular  tribe,  and  consequently  his 
Collection  is  very  choice.  They  will  be  supplied  (with  but  few 
exceptions),  at  Js.  each,  or  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  dozen. 

Dahlias. — T.  A.'s  Collection  of  those  contains  every  variety 
worth  growing,  and  strong  Plants  are  now  being  sent  out  at  5s;. 
to  20s.  per  dozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS, 


Each— s. 
Glorioso  superba  .  .  5 
Gloxinia  rubra  .  .  1 
Habrothamnus  fascicu]aris5 
Chorozema  macrophylla  2 
„         elegans         .    a 


per  plant 

—s. 

d. 

per  plant- 

d. 

Achimenes  grandiflora  . 

1 

6 

Mandevillea  suaveolens . 

? 

d 

,,    pedunculatus  . 

I 

b 

Mancttia  bicolor 

2 

(1 

Azalea  elegans 

•2 

b 

Maurandya    Barclayana 

„    Igiiescens 

•i 

d 

alba       .        ■        .        . 

1 

0 

„    speciosissima 

3 

b 

Nyphcea  oblonga    . 

3 

(i 

,,    splendens 

1 

b 

Passiflora  fragrans  . 

2 

d 

Brachysema  platyptera 

5 

0 

„    Loudoniana    . 

1 

fi 

Echites  atropurpareua  . 

ai 

b 

,,    pnncepa  . 

2 

d 

Euthalis  macrophyllus  . 
Gesneria  Coopwii 

1 

d 

Physolobium  carinatum 

2 

d 

2 

6 

„    Stillingii 

2 

d 

„    Suttonii  alba 

5 

0 

Roellia  ciliata  , 

d 

„    Zebrina . 

1 

6 

Scuttellaria  splendens    . 

2 

d 

Gloxinia  maxima  . 

2 

d 

,,    japonica  . 

3 

d 

„    Priestleyaoa  . 

2 

d 

Silene  speciosa 

d 

„    rubra 

1 

d 

Statice  puberula     . 

1 

d 

Habrothamnus  fascicu- 

„    Einnuata 

d 

latus    .... 

7 

b 

Stephanotis  floribundus 

3 

fi 

Hardenbergia ,  longira- 

Sipbocampylos  betulmfo- 

cemosa 

1 

b 

lius        .... 

I 

d 

„    macrophylla  . 

1 

b 

Tecoma  jasrninoides 

1 

d 

Hydrangea  japonica     . 

6 

0 

Trimahum  odoratisaimum 

2 

d 

Lantanacrocea 

2 

0 

Zycbiaglabrata 

2 

d 

LeBchenaultia  biloba     . 

1 

b 

„    inophylla 

1 

fi 

..    grandiflora    . 

e 

U 

„    TlUosa     . 

1 

d 

Lilium  laDcifoUom  album 

each       .  38  6d 

.9                      H                             t* 

t 

ow 

ering  bulba    .  lo    6 

J.          „       pDnctatmn 

.         .        .     S    0 

3.           II              )' 

flow 

ring  bulbs      .JO    6   to  2 

s. 

„          „       rubrum 

.  21     0 

Each— s.  d. 

Achimines  hirsuta  .        .76 

„  grandifiora    .    2    0 

and  others      .     1     0 

Brugmansia     fioribunda    2    6 

Cactus,    Conway's 

Giant  .         .     5s.  to  10     6 

Hibiscus  Cameronii 
Zichia  inophylla  fioribunda 
Lilium  eximium 
Paulovnia  imperialis 
Scutellaria  splendens 
Siphocarapyllus  betulifoliuB 
Statice  Dicksonii 

,,       foliosa 
Tropiolum  Jarrattii 

,,        tricolorum 
Campanula  grandis 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  T.  A.'s  general  Collection  of  Plants 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application,  and  all  Orders  with  which  he  W 
may  be  favoured  will  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and 
despatch.  Extra  Plants  will  be  added  to  compensate  for  long 
carriage,  and  when  an  order  amounts  to  5/.  and  upwards,  a  dis- 
count will  be  given.  N.B. —A  few  strong  Plants  of  that 
splendid  new  Hardy  Annual,  at  5s,  per  dozen.  A  remittance  or 
reference  is  respectfully  requested  from  strangers. 


Chelone  centranthi folia 
Delphinium  Barlowii 
Dodocantheoo  elegans 

„  integrifolium 

Epimedium  macranthum 

,,  violacea 

Mimulus  McLeanii 
Penstemon  splendens 
Phlox  picta  (fine) 
Lisyriiicliiura  grandiflorum,  &c 


T)URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
-L'  RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  posses.s  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  I 
material  and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus;  andB.  and  H, 
can  safely  recommend  it  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  130.  Fleet- street. 


„  ,,  ,,        flowering  bulbs      .  31     6  to  42s. 

tf*  Plants  will  be  presented  with  each  order,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  &c. 

Agents,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S  CHE- 
MICAL TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION. 
Sold  in  Eotcles— Pints, 2s.  6d.  j  Quarts,  4s.  Qd.  each,  with  printed 
directions  for  use. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH  I 
,  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im-  j 
portaut  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  efi'ectual  and  extraor-  j 
dinary  m?iriner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose —  ' 
Is.    An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of  1 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.    Pene-  | 
trating  Hair-brushes,   with    the  durable  unbleached    Russian  1 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.    Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.    Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.    The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  withits  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties*  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.    Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  *'  From  MetcEilfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 


EXTRACT  FROM  OLD  MOORE'S  ALMANACK 
for  MAY,  1844.— "Care  op  Health.— The  human  frame 
often  suffers  greatly  during  this  season,  the  hurtful  influence  of 
which  is  assisted  by  the  premature  adoption  of  the  dress  of 
summer.  Those  on  whom  the  blight  of  consumption  has  fallen, 
frequently  sink  under  it  about  this  period,  though  the  disease 
had  commenced  its  ravages  many  weeks  or  mouths  anterior  to 
its  fatal  close.  All  unnecessary  exposure  on  the  part  of  such 
delicate  persons  to  the  morning  and  evening  chills,  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Also  the  full  and  plethoric  will  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  cooling  medicines  as  Parr's  Life  Pills,  and  very 
temperate  diet;  as  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head  is  not 
uncommon  among  such,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  other  fatal 
diseases  of  the  brain.  Young  and  stout  persons  even  require 
some  cooling  purgative,  as  Parr's  Lifi-:  Pills,  which  will  lessen 
the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  perfectly  cleanse  the  system."— Parr's 
Life  Pills  are  sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  See 
the  words  Parr's  Life  Pills,  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground, ' 
on  the  Government  Stamp.- Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  Ud.,  2s.  Qd.^ 
and  family  packets  lis.  each,— T.  Roberts  and  Co,' 9,  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street. 
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DRYING  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS.— The  gre.t 
inconvenience  experienced  by  Botanists  from  the  wnnt  of 
suitable  PAPER  FOR  DRYING  PLANTS,  has  induced  W.  and 
T.  Bkntall  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Manufacture  of  an 
article  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  nmv  have  the  pleasure  of 
offerinp-a  Paper  which  they  hope  will  be  found  to  possess  allthe 
requisite  qualities,  and  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  numerous  flattering:  Testimonials  W.  anil  T.  B.  have  re- 
ceived from  their  friends  enabling:  them  to  recommend  it  with 
confidence,  they  respectiully  sohcit  the  patronage  of  the  Botani- 
cal public  whose  interests  they  are  endeavouring  to  serve. 

To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers,  price,  per  ream,  2iis. ;  half- 
ream,  lOs.Gd. ;  delivered  free  in  Lonrion— size  of  sheet,  20  inches 
by  12,  when  folded.  Specimens  of  the  Paper  will  be  forwarded 
on  application,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed.— Paper  Mills, 
Halstead,  Essex,  April  30. 


LYNDON'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SPADES.— 
These  excellent  Spades,  warranted  to  bear  a  knife  edge, 
and  wear  as  long-  as  three  Spades  made  in  the  usual  way,  are 
Bold  by  John-  Shkwen',  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  to  whom  orders 
may  be  addressed,- and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  BRUGMANSIA,  B.  KNIGHTII. 

THOMAS  CRIPPS.  Nurseryman,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
respectfully  intimates  to  his  Friends  he  has  now  ready  for 
Bending  out  Plants  of  the  above  Double  and  delightfully  ir  igrant 
dwarf- flowering  Brugmansia,  at  2ls.  each,  in  4S  sized  pots,  or 
small,  in  thumb  pots,  13s.,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


<S:fli  ®^arliener5*  Chronicle. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  11,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEK'S. 
^„  ,,  ,,  r  MiLTOJCopical  ,  .  .  8  p.m. 
Wbdnrsday,  May  IS  •■[ Society  of  Atu  .  .  8  p.m. 
Satubday,  May  IS  •  Horticultural  Gardens  .  1  p.m. 
TcBSDAY,  May  31  .  Linnflean  Anniversary  .  1  p.m. 
COUNTRY  SHOWS Tiiursoat,  May  16. — Tottenliam  and  Edmonton. J  | 


When,  during  the  last  war,  the  united  efforts  of 
French  excisemen  and  English  sailors  succeeded  in 
depriving  our  continental  neighbours  of  Sugar  and 
Coffee,  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  was  directed 
to  the  possibility  of  .substituting  articles  of  European 
growth  for  such  produce.  Hence  arose  the  prepara- 
tion of  Beet-sugar  and  the  cultivation  of  Chicory  : 
the  former  is  a  well-known  branch  of  modern  French 
industry,  excluded  from  this  country  ;  the  latter,  not 
being  objected  to  by  the  Excise,  is  coming  into  culti- 
Tation  with  us,  and  promises  to  be  an  article  of  con- 
siderable importance.  We  therefore  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  publish,  in 
another  column,  some  practical  information  respect- 
ing the  details  of  its  management.  The  many 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  of  us  lately  assure  us 
that  the  subject  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Chicory,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Chicoree,  is  the 
Cicborium  Intybus,  a  way-side  plant,  with  beautiful 
blue  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Dandelion, 
except  in  colour,  it  has  a  stout  tap-root,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Wild  Carrot,  seems  to  improve  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  skilful  gardeners.  In  the  winter  the 
French  force  its  roots  to  produce  blanched  leaves  in 
Mushroom-houses,  cellars,  and  other  dark  places, 
when  it  forms  a  salad  called  Sarbe  da  Capucin,  much 
too  bitter  for  English  tastes ;  they  have  even  a  variety 
which  forms  as  good  a  heart  of  leaves  as  Batavian 
Endive.  It  is  also,  with  the  French,  a  common 
field-crop  for  the  sale  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
described  as  being  excellent  for  cows,  when  laid  down 
with  half  Red  Clover. 

The  Chicory  that  is  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for 
Coffee  is  a  varietv  of  this  plant,  with  longfleshy  roots, 
like  ^^'llite  Carrots ;  the  French  call  it  Ckicor^e  a  cafe. 
These  large  fleshy  roots  are  what  the  cultivator 
desires  to  obtain ;  and  a  part  of  liis  business  is  to 
take  care  that  all  the  plants  which  indicate  a  disposi- 
tion to  form  woody  roots  are  carefully  eradicated. 
AVhen  fit  for  use,  the  roots  are  washed  and  cut  into 
dice,  which  are  dried,  roasted,  and  mixed  with 
Coffee — to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
they  communicate  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  This, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  they  do  no  harm  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  bitterness  will  probably  render  them 
wholesome. 

In  an  early  publication  we  shall  state  the  duty  on 
Chicory,  and  the  Excise  regulations,  when  the 
change,  which  we  understand  they  are  likely  to 
undergo,  is  determined  upon. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  multiplying 
experiments,  they  would  be  of  the  utmost  value 
as  a  means  of  giving  gardeners  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving more  things  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
look  after.  If  it  were  possible  to  infuse  a  taste 
for  investigating  Nature  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  have,  of  ail  men,  the  best  opportunities  of  inter- 
rogating her,  it  would  be  at  once  a  gain  to  science  and 
an  unceasing  source  of  gratification  to  themselves. 
The  habit  of  experimenting  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
means  to  effect  this  object,  provided  the  experiments 
are  conducted  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  because  they 
neccsMrily  fix  attention  upon  minute  details  and  train 
the  rnind  to  observation. 

Everyman  probably  thinks  himself  an  observer, 
and  yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  really  underst.ind 
what  they  see.  (jomparc  the  meagre  pages  of  nirie- 
tenthn  of  modem  travellers  with  those  of  Humboldt, 
and  the  ilifft-rence  between  those  who  know  how  to  use 


their  eyes  and  those  who  do  not  is  at  once  made  evi- 
dent. The  truth  is,  that  knowledge  is  necessary  be- 
fore correct  observations  can  be  made,  and  that  know- 
ledge must  be  gained  by  slow  and  patient  study— not 
of  books  alone,  but  of  things,  explained  by  books. 
CarefoUy-conducted  experiments  render  an  acquaint- 
ance with  both  indispensable,  and  are  sure  to  entice 
people  to  use  their  reasoning  and  observing  powers. 

There  is  no  limit  to  thefield  of  experiment ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  horizon  recedes  as  we  advance ;  and 
hence,  one  of  its  pecuUar  charms.  It  is  alike  open  to 
the  occupantof  a  cottage,  with  a  rod  or  two  of  ground, 
and  to  the  holder  of  many  acres.  The  chief  expense 
it  necessarily  incurs  is  that  of  time  and  attention.  If 
success  brings  its  gratification,  failure  produces  no  dis- 
appointment, for  something  useful  is  learned  in  either 
case  ;  some  fact  being  obtained  which  may  be  after- 
wards applied  in  other  experiments. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  good  experiment  of  a  simple 
kind,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  work  out  more  fully, 
we  will  take  the  following  singular  results,  obtained 
by  a  friend  near  St.  Albans. 

His  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  carting  manure  could  not  be  dimi- 
nished. All  those  who  live  near  London  know  that,  ex- 
cept within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis,  stable  litter 
is  not  worth  carriage,  and  that  a  distance  of  20  miles 
is  as  effectual  a  barrier  to  its  use  as  100  miles  would 
be.  But  that  would  not  be  the  case  if  its  bulk  could 
be  materially  reduced.  Our  correspondent,  therefore, 
tried  the  effect  of  burning  it;  and,  if  his  experiment 
can  be  trusted,  the  results  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, because  it  shows  that  stable  htter  burnt  to 
ashes  is  nearly  as  effectual  as  the  common  bulky 
material. 

The  trial  was  made,  as  all  trials  should  be,  on  an 
exhausted  soil,  consisting  of  a  heavy  loam.  Turnips 
were  sown  on  the  "Jlst  of  last  June  in  drills,  27  inches 
apart ;  and  the  space  occupied  by  each  experiment 
was  exactly  the  same  ;  viz.,  about  the  thirtieth  of 
an  acre. 


its  utility,  and,  in  fact,  pronounces  it  to  be  disadvan,- 
tageous.  E.\periment  must  be  the  juilge  betweett 
him  and  others. 


No.  of 

Turnips 

230 


308 


328 

2G1 
306 
321 

285 


282 


267 
180 


Gross 

Weight. 

8Blb- 


462 


444 

392 
429 
518 

429 


455 


417 
70S 


No.  1. — No  manure 

No.  2. — Horse  dung,  4  cwt.;  lime,  half  a 

bushel ;    the   lime   was   slacked,    and 

mixed  with  the  dung  6  weeks  before  it 

was  put  into  the  soil ;  this  was  for  the 

purpose  of  driving  off  the  Ammonia  . 
No.  3.— -Horse  dung,  4  cwt. ;    sulphuric 

acid,  2  lb.  ;  applied  6  weeks  before  it 

was  put  into  the  soil  ;  this  was  for  the 

purpose  of  fixing  the  Ammonia  . 
No.  4. — Horse  dung,  4  cwt.;  thrown  into 

a  heap  about  6  weeks  before  application 
No.  5. — Horse  dung,  6  cwt.;  same  as  last 
No.  6.  —  Horse  dung,  8  cwt.;  same  as  last 
No.  7. — Horse   dung,  5  cwt.  ;   burnt   to 

ashes,  with  free  access  of  air 
No.  8. — Dung,  5  cwt.;  burnt  with  a  very 

limited  supply  of  air,  until  the  veget 

ble  matter  was  converted  into  charcoal 
No.  9. — Dung,  5  cwt.  ;  sulphuric  acid 

5  lb.  ;    the  acid  was   mixed   with  the 

dung,  and  it  was  then  carbonised  like 

the  last      .         .         .      -  . 
No.  10. — No  manure     ... 

Now,  if  these  results  can  be  relied  on,  we  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion,  1st,  That  5  cwt.  of  stable  litter  when 
burnt  is  as  good  for  Turnips  as  6  cwt.  of  raw  manure ; 
and  2,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  ammonia  in  manure,  the  crops  are  as 
good  where  that  principle  is  driven  off  as  where  it  is 
retained  by  fixing.  We  do  not  in  this  case  say  that 
we  trust  the  results  that  were  obtained  ;  but  as  we 
know  that  they  are  perfectly  genuine,  we  would  re- 
commend a  repetition  of  the  experiment  to  others, 
especially  to  gardeners,  who  can  easily  renew  it  on  the 
crops  under  their  care. 

Another  useful  experiment  is  suggested  by  the 
observation  of  a  correspondent  at  p.  2G7,  that 
"  moulding  up  Potatoes  retards  the  formation  of  the 
tubers."  Is  that  true?  We  think  not.  But,  if  it 
be  true,  then  a  great  deal  of  labour  is  annually  ex- 
pended unprofitably.  The  theory  of  earthing  up  Po- 
tatoes is  this:  Potatoes  are  stunted  and  swollen 
branches  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  main 
stems,  which  alone  rise  into  the  air,  clothe  them- 
selves with  leaves,  and  so  convey  their  food  to  the 
underground  progeny.  This  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  such  instances  as  that  represented  below,  where, 
owing  to  accidental  causes,  all  the  growth  was 
effected  in  the  dark,  and  the  formation  of  the  tubers 
took  place  in  every  direction  among  the  branches. 
Now  the  quantity  of  lateral  branches  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  earth  through  which  the 
main  stem  passes ;  tubers  are  lateral  branches,  and 
therefore  the  quantity  of  tubers  will  be  regulated  by 
the  same  cause.  Moulding  up  is  a  contrivance  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  earth  through  which  the 
main  stems  have  to  pass,  ami  should  thcrefoi'c, 
according  to  theory,  be  a  bcnclicial  operation.  Ne- 
verllielessj  the  correspondent  above  alluded  to  denies 


We  do  not  find  in  books  anything  very  positive- 
upon  this  point.  Mr,  Towers,^'  indeed,  mentions  a- 
case  in  which,  after  carefully  layering  the  haulm, 
and  covering  it  with  soil  as  the  shoots  advanced  in 
their  growth,  he  obtained  no  tubers  from  the  layers, 
although  from  the  main  stem  he  collected  7^-  lbs;; 
but  then  his  layers  grew  with  excessive  rankness — a  . 
circumstance  most  unfavourable  to  the  produce  of 
the  Potato,  that  is,  to  the  formation  of  those  stunted 
branches  which  become  tubers.  Had  he  stopped  or 
checked  his  layers,  the  result  might  have  been 
different. 

And  this  leads  us  to  suggest  another  experiment 
with  the  Potato,  which  is  the  pinching  off  the  end  of 
the  stems  for  a  quarter  of  their  length,  when  they 
have  made  about  half  their  growth.  This  would 
indeed  destroy  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  whose  action 
swells  the  tubers  and  causes  their  starchy  contents  to 
form ;  but  then  it  would  also  temporarily  arrest  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  might  compel  it  to  direct  itself 
towards  the  lateral  buds  of  the  underground  stems, 
forcing  them  into  the  state  of  Potatoes.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  plants  would  suffer  more  by  the 
loss  of  their  leaves  than  they  would  gain  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  sap.  It  may  be  that  many  small  and 
useless  tubers  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  ope- 
ration. It  may  be  that  the  other  tubers  would  be- 
come larger.  It  may  be  that  no  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced. This,  then,  is  also  a  fair  subject  for  ex- 
periment. 

The  spot  on  the    leaves    of  the    PELARQONICir 

is  one  of  those  diseases  which  nobody  seems  to  under- 
stand. Last  year  our  columns  contained  some  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject,  but  nothing  satisfactory  was 
elicited.  Cold,  bad  soil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  all 
suggested ;  the  former  appearing  to  gardeners,  though 
not  to  us,  the  more  probable.  Mr.  Ayres  stated  that 
he  stopped  it  by  pricking  the  infected  part  with  the 
point  of  a  penknife  (p.  428),  and  Dr.  Ingle  mentioned 
nis  having  recovered  his  plants  by  watering  them  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  (p.  541).  This 
evidently  leaned  to  the  correctness  of  our  ov\'n  view 
that  it  is  the  soil  which  produces  the  mischief.  We 
should  be  much  obliged  to  our  correspondents  for  the 
result  of  their  observations  since  that  time ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  hundreds  of  Pelargonium  growers  would 
be  equally  grateful. 

In  the  meanwhile,  for  their  guidance,  we  beg  to 
give  the  following  case,  which  has  occurred  to  our 
correspondent  "  Winton  :  " — "  This  season  I  have 
generally  adopted  the  one-shift  system  into  No.  16 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  peat, 
with  a  somewhat  liberal  proportion  of  charcoal.  About 
six  weeks  since  I  applied,  according  to  your  advice,  a 
wine-glass  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  top-dressing. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beautiful  appcai'anco  of  the 
plants,  until  about  ten  days  ago,  wlien  I  fii-st  per- 
ceived a  few  spotted  leaves,  since  which  the  disease 
has  been  rapidly  advancing  throughout  my  collection. 
1  may  say  1  have  scarcely  one  plant,  out  of  about  one 


Uomcstlc  Gartloncrb'  Manual,  p.  20?. 
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hundred  and  twenty,  free  from  infection.  I  looked 
over  them  this  morning,  and  removed  more  than 
seven  hundred  infected  leaves.  I  should  have  left 
many  without  a  leaf  if  I  had  determined  to  remove 
all  that  had  a  speck  on  them.  I  have  syringed  rather 
freely,  and  closed  my  house  early  these  last  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  acting  upon  last  year's  experience,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  my  success  then. 

"When  (at  p.  182.  1844).  we  noticed  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's WORK  ON  THE  PiNE-APPLE,  WO  cxpresscd  a  wish 
to  have  some  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
obtained  by  his  system  of  cultivation.  Our  reason  for 
making  the  inquiry  was,  that  unfavourable  reports  on 
the  subject  had  reached  us.  If  we  had  acted  on  tliose 
reports,  or  upon  the  information  communicated 
anonymously  by  persons  from  Manchester,  we  should 
have  done  Mr.  Hamilton  great  injustice;  but,  for- 
tunately, our  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  us 
to  be  very  cautious  how  we  credit  assertions  made  to 
the  disadvantage  of  any  man,  and  also  how  to  estimate 
detraction  when  it  comes  before  us. 

We  have  now  to  say,  for  the  information  of  Pine- 
growers,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  good  quality  of  the  Thornfield  Pines.  Mr.  John 
Parkinson,  of  Manchester,  states  that  they  are  well 
known  to  be  delicious;  that  the  Montserrats  are 
excellent  at  all  seasons;  but  that  the  Envilles  and 
Providences  are  inferior  when  ripened  in  winter 
(and  where  are  they  not  ?).  Mr.  Jas.  Worth,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  E,  T.  Leigh,  of  Cheadle,  speaks  to  the 
same  effect,  and  expresses  his  unqualified  approbation 
of  all  that  he  has  seen  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  manage- 
ment. And  finally,  we  can  assert,  upon  the  evidence 
of  one  who  has  seen  the  Thornfield  Pines  weighed, 
that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  reports  concern- 
ing them  on  that  head.  We  may  add,  that  the  guests 
at  Mr.  Philips's  table  have,  as  we  know,  repeatedly  re- 
marked that  they  never  tasted  richer  or  more  juicy 
fruit. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  calumniators  are 
satisfied.  __^ 

CHICORY. 

The  increasing  practice  of  mixing  Chicory  with  coffee, 
and  the  high  duty  imposed  on  its  importation,  have  at- 
tracted attention  to  its  growth  in  this  country :  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation.  With  this  view  I 
send  you  the  result  of  inquiries  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  on  the  correctness  of  which  you  may  rely. 
I  hope  that  this  communication  may  induce  gentlemen, 
residing  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  send  you  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject. — J.  W.  S. 

Q.  What  sort  of  soil  appears  best  suited  for  itsgrowth? 
A.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Chicory 
appears  to  me  to  be  rich,  deep,  and  loamy  ;  but  it  will 
grow  upon  any  favourable  for  Turnips  or  Potatoes,  or 
intermediate  between  cold  stiff  clay  ;  or  a  poor  thin  sandy 
land  ;  some  favourite  fields  are  close  upon  gravel ;  olhers 
are  more  of  a  black  peaty  moor  land. 

Q.  What  preparation  as  to  fallowing  or  manure  is 
best  ?  A.  No  fallowing  is  absolutely  required  ;  but  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  winter-ploughed,  and  prepared  as 
for  Turnips  ;  it  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  and  if  of  a 
friable  light  character,  not  over  much  wrought  or 
"loosened"  in  spring.  The  quantity  of  manure  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  land ;  say  about  4  loads 
of  good  short  dung  (ashes,  night-soil,  &c.),  laid  on 
broad-cast,  as  an  average  to  the  acre  when  ready  for 
rowing  up,  which  will  prevent  the  ridges  being  twice 
turned,  as  in  Turnip  sowing. 

Q.  What  is  the  period  of  sowing?  A.  This  will 
depend  upon  the  season,  and  the  condition  of  the  land; 
the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  are 
preferable. 

Q.  If  drilled,  at  what  distance  between  the  rows  ? 
A.  The  double  drill  is  in  use  here.  The  rows  should  be 
16  to  18  inches  in  width,  the  drills  3A  inches  apart. 
Very  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  drills  are  kept 
clean,  and  not  suffered  to  choke,  or  much  ground  may 
be  lost,  as  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  they  may  have 
*'  missed  delivery."  They,  and  the  roller  attached  to 
follow,  may  be  worked  by  a  quiet  old  pony. 

Q.  Does  it  require  hoeing,  and  how  frequently  ? 
A,  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  sowing,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  band-pull  and  weed.  No  hoe  is  ever  per- 
mitted. If  necessary,  you  may  employ  the  pony  and  a 
light  scruffier  between  the  rows.  Particular  care  must 
be  paid  to  the  cleaning  and  weeding.  Women  or  younc 
persons  are  generally  engaged  in  this  purpose,  at  Is.  per 
day.  The  "  how  frequently"  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  the  land  is  "  clean,"  16  or  18  women  and 
children  may  go  over  it  twice  in  a  season ;  an  acre  may 
occupy  them  properly  about  two  days. 

Q.  At  what  distances  ought  the  plants  to  stand  in  the 
rows  ?  A.  The  drills  must  be  3i  inches  wide,  and  the 
plants  should  be  singled  2  or  3  inches  apart  from  each 
other.  Dibbling,  where  seed  has  failed,  does  not  appear 
to  answer.  Those  plants  which  *' run  to  head"  must  be 
watched  and  carefully  drawn  when  they  show  flower,  or 
at  the  final  taking  up  they  will  prove  woody  and  worth- 
less, hke  a  Radish  run  to  seed.  They  can  be  carried 
home  and  prepared  for  sale,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
drawn  in  November. 

Q.  When  is  it  ready  for  getting  up  ?  A.  This  depends 
on  the  season.     In  November,  if  considered  ripe.    Ex 


perience  alone  can  enable  you  to  fix  the  precise  time. 
Those  who  have  much  will  commence  sooner  than  those 
who  have  less  to  take  up. 

Q.  How  is  it  harvested  ?  A.  The  mode  of  harvesting 
here  is  to  let  the  taking  up  to  a  man  and  his  family,  or 
a  gang  of  men,  at  about  2/.  per  acre  (which  is  considered 
*' very  bad  pay,"  or  "minimum"  allowance).  The 
spades  are  like  dock-drawers,  18  inches  long,  by  2^  or 
3  broad;  each  plant  must  be  "lifted''  with  the  spade, 
and  drawn  by  the  hand.  The  followers  pick  up  the 
plants,  and  carefully  twist  off  the  tops,  or  leaves,  throw- 
ing the  roots  on  heaps.  Here  I  might  as  well  observe, 
that  cattle  of  all  sorts  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these 
leaves  ;  and  it  is  the  practice,  after  getting  the'  roots  away 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  turn  a  large  quantity  of  sheep 
into  the  field,  to  devour  the  relics  ;  or  to  cart  them  away 
to  the  pastures,  whilst  they  are  still  pretty  fresh.  From 
the  field  the  roots  are  taken  to  the  most  convenient 
washing-place;  a  running  stream,  easy  of  access,  with  a 
good  gravelly  bottom,  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose. 
Last  year  a  spot  was  cleared  where  a  bridge  crossed  a 
stream,  having  a  waste  piece  on  each  side,  so  that  a  cart 
having  deposited  the  dirty  load  above,  could  take  a  clean 
ready-washed  one  below  bridge  ;  of  course,  a  dam  and 
wire-work  was  erected  to  prevent  the  Chicory  floating 
away.  When  washed,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  manufactory, 
and  there  cut  by  a  machine  into  pieces  or  lengths,  of  ^  or 
-I'  an  inch  ;  these  again  are  riddled  to  separate  the  smaller 
from  the  larger  (the  thin  from  the  thick  ends)  which 
take  more  drying.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  kiln,  in 
bags,  about  16  at  a  time,  until  ready  for  roasting — 
managed  in  a  similar  way  to  coffee;  then  ground  or 
crushed  with  shelling- stones,  and  made  up  for  sale. 
When  cut,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  for 
more  than  a  day.  Two  cutters  are  worked  by  one  horse ; 
each  has  one  knife  only,  and  two  women  to  feed  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  crop  per  acre?  A,  From  3 
to  5  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  estimated  expense  per  acre  ?  A. 
Rent,  8/.  to  10/.  ;  seed,  2  lbs.  per  acre,  at  5s. ;  hoeing, 
1/.  16s.  to  21.  ;  getting  up,  21.  The  rent  named  is  for  a 
field  ready  prepared  for  that  crop  only,  manure  excluded, 

Q,  Is  it  cultivated  by  contract  at  so  much  an  acre,  or 
a  ton,  or  by  labourers  at  daily  wages  1  A.  The  former 
answers  will  explain  this.  The  preparation  of  the  land 
is  done  by  daily  labourers,  and  the  drawing  of  runners 
and  the  weeding ;  the  taking  up  by  contract ;  the  land  is 
let  for  the  purpose  in  different  ways. 

Q,  What  is  the  price  when  cut  and  dried  ?  A.  This 
cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  :  it  is  seldom  disposed 
of  in  that  peculiar  state.  Small  growers  send  it  to  the 
great  growers  ready  washed,  at  about  5Z.  per  ton.  The 
grocers  retail  it  in  catty  packages  at  8d.  per  lb. 

Q.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  profitable  ?  A.  If  rumour  is 
correct,  and  to  judge  from  increased  quantity  of  land  cul- 
tivated, it  must  be  a  very  profitable  business  ;  but  many 
have  wit  enough  to  grow  Chicory  who  cannot  succeed  in 
preparing  it  for  sale. 

Q.  Does  the  crop  impoverish  the  land  ?  A.  It  ap- 
pears certain  it  does  not.  Wheat  grows  very  luxuriantly 
after  even  two  sucoesBive  crops  of  Chicory.  It  will 
succeed  crop  after  crop.  A  field  is  now  preparing  for  the 
fifth  crop  ;  the  fourth,  last  year,  being  superior  to  any 
of  the  preceding  ones. 


FAMILIAR      BOTANY. 

Morphology. — No.  XIII. 

The  gaudy  masquerader,  thus  equipped. 
Out  sallies  on  adventures. 

Quo  teneam  Vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  things  more  unlike 
each  other  than  the  leaf  of  a  Pteony  and  its  petals.  The 
one  tough,  green,  many-lobed,  and  durable;  the  other 
delicate,  rosy,  round,  and  fleeting.  If  I  can  succeed  in 
proving  that  they  are  both  the  same  organ  in  different 
states,  the  case  of  the  Morphologists,  so  far  as  those  parts 
are  concerned,  is  estabhshed. 

The  lowest  leaf  on  the  specimen  before  me  has  15  divi- 
sions, each  about  3  inches  long.  The  nest  leaf  above  it 
has  9  divisions  of  the  same  size,  and  the  stalk  is  much 
shorter.  A  third,  as  you  ascend  the  stem,  has  only  5  such 
divisions,  and  the  stalk  is  shorter  still.  The  last  leaf  con- 
sists of  but  one  such  division,  with  a  very  short  and  flat- 
tened stalk  ;  this  is  placed  directly  under  the  flower,  and 
is  the  Bract.  Next  follows  a  transition  leaf,  with  its 
green  part  reduced  to  a  narrow  strap,  and  its  stalk  greatly 
widened  and  rounded  into  a  thin  green  red-edged  scale  ; 
this  forms  a  sepal  or  division  of  the  calyx.  Immediately 
within  this  is  another  sepal,  exactly  like  the  last,  except 
that  it  is  broader,  rounder,  larger,  thinner,  yet  more 
red-edged,  and  has  no  strap.  Thereupon  immediately 
follows  a  third  sepal,  precisely  like  the  last,  but  larger  ;  a 
fourth  succeeds  still  thinner,  larger,  and  having  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  red  upon  its  edges  ;  lastly  comes  the 
fifth  sepal,  stained  with  green  at  the  back,  and  thinned 
away  at  the  sides  into  the  texture  of  the  petal,  of  which  it 
has  the  red  colour ;  here  is  a  transition  to  the  petals. 
The  PETALS  themselves  differ  from  the  last  sepal  in  no- 
thing, except  having  no  green  at  all,  and  being  still  larger 
and  more  thin.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  these 
natural  gradations.  The  leaves  gradually  change  through 
a  bract  into  sepals,  without  the  smallest  break  in  the  chain 
of  transition;  the  sepal  then  is  a  modified  leaf,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  calyx  is  composed  of  leaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sepals  gradually  change  into  petals,  also  without 
a  break  in  the  links  of  evidence  ;  the  petals,  therefore,  and, 
of  course,  the  corolla,  consist  of  modified  sepals.  Now, 
as  the  petals  are  modified  sepals,  and  the  sepals  are  modi- 


fied leaves,  the  petals  also  are  modified  leaves. — Q,.  E.  D, 
I  do  not  conceive  what  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  kind 
of  reasoning,  which  holds  good  with  a  large  number  of 
plants.  And  as  what  is  true  of  a  given  organ  in  one  plant, 
is  also  true  of  the  same  organ  in  all  other  plants,  it  follows 
that  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  always  composed  of  modi- 
fied leaves. 

Men  wonder  how  it  should  be  possible  for  leaves  to 
assume  the  gay  colours  of  the  flower.  They  forget  that 
this  happens  every  year  in  the  autumn,  with 

Those  bright  leaves  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  Summer. 

In  such  instances  there  is  no  change  in  the  form  or  other 
attributes  of  the  leaf  ;  it  is  the  colour  alone  that  alters. 

One  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  leaf  is 
to  produce  branch- 
es from  its  axil. 
This  is  so  constant- 
ly happening  with 
the  sepals  as  to  re- 
quire no  proof.  It 
also  occurs  in  the 
petals,  as  for  exam-  / 
pie  in  the  common  ^ 
Pimpernel,  for  an  Cr;^ 
example  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr. 
BoughtonKingdon, 
Fig.  1.  In  this  in- 
stance two  of  the 
petals  produced 
young  shoots  from 
their  axil;  and  thus, 
without  direct  evi- 
dence, there  would 
be  a  grave  suspicion 
of  the  petals  being 
nothing  but  modi- 
fied leaves. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  account  for  the  appearances 
very  often  presented  by  the  flowers  of  plants.  The  common 
Hop  occasionally  bears  leaves  among  its  flowers.     Fig.  2« 


■Fifi-.  2. 


Upon  examination  we  find  that  this  is  caused  by  the  bracts, 
which  are  usually  thin  and  greenish-white,  reverting  to  the 
form  of  leaf,  of  which  they  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  modification.   Fig.  3. 


In  like  manner  the  Rose  will  often  have  a  ring  of  leaves 
instead  of  sepals,    A  Sheffield  correspondent  ("L.")  has 
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sent  me  a  Rose  de  Meaux,  in  which  the  petals  are  sur- 
rounded by  five  pinnated  leaves  exactly  like  those  of  the 
stem.  In  that  instance  the  sep^tls  had  returned  from  their 
ordinary  condition  to  that  of  leaves,  of  which  they  are 
ilways  a  transformation. 

And  again,  in 
the  Polyanthus,  /  V    T    \  Fi^.  4. 

what     is     more 
common  than  to 
see  a  flower  with     /^;!!r^^N?~X , 
its  brown  corolla  ^'aI^^i^V^- 
surrounded  by  a  ^Tj/    /^ 
ring  of  common     \^^^-j^ 

leaves  ?  Fig.  -i.  A  "  

specimen  is  now  /oi-Cr?1       /  X^ — ^  "  ^ 

before  me  from 
Mr.  Whiting,  of 
iheDeepdene,in 
which  both  calyx 
and  corolla  have 
undergone  this 
transformation. 
We  should  like 
to  know  how 
juch  an  appearance  is  to  be  accounted  for,  except  upon 
:he  supposition  that  the  sepals,  or  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and 
:oramon  leaves,  are  the  same  thing  in  different  states. 

But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  argument  further.— iJ.E. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  MELONRY. 
The  following  description  of  a  Melon-pit  which  has 
Deen  for  some  time  in  successfuPoperation  may  be 
icceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Few  persons,  not  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
mbject,  know  with  what  ease,  and  by  how  small  means, 
I  plentiful  supply  of  Melons  may  be  obtained,  even  rather 
;arly  in  the  year.  At  the  tables  of  little  people  this  fruit 
s  not  much  in  request  till  the  supply  of  Strawberries 
legins  to  decline  ;  but  before  that  time  they  may  be  well 
urnished  with  Melons,  and  so  continue  till  long  after 
he  late  Vinery  sends  in  its  own  abundant  crop.  From 
ime  to  time  we  have  had  details  of  the  best  methods  of 
leating  by  hot  water  and  by  steam  ;  and  doubtless  these 
ire  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  economical  where 
vielons  are  to  be  forced  out  of  season  and  in  large  quan- 
jities;  but  where  these  means  are  precluded  on  the 
[core  of  expense,  or  because  well  qualified  persons  are 
iiot  kept  to  manage  them,  a  perfect  method  of  making 
he  heat  of  fermenting  materials  available  is  still  a  deside- 
atum.  In  the  invention  of  the  pit  here  to  be  described 
he  writer's  intention  was  to  form  a  Melon-bed  assimi- 
i3ting  as  much  as  possible  to  the  natural  habitat  of 
jbe  plant;  to  insure  a  steady  supply  of  warmth,  a  body 
f  earth  not  very  quickly  exhausted  of  moisture,  and  an 
tmosphere  free  from  noxious  effluvia.  These  objects 
ave  been  attained  by  very  simple  mean'i, — so  simple  and 
•bvious  as  to  make  it  matter  of  wonder  that  they  have 
lOt  been  long  in  operation.  The  nearest  approach  to 
hem  has  been  the  plan  practised  by  Mr,  Mills,  with 
chich  the  writer  was  not  acquainted  till  his  own  had 
leen  some  years  at  work.     But  Mr.  Mills's  pit  is  open 

0  the  objection  of  allowing  the  dung  to  come  near  to,  if 
lOt  in  contact  with,  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  and  impli- 
liates  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  administration  of  the 
iteating  materials  ;  whereas  the  one  in  question  requires 
|io  such  care  ;  the  ranker  the    fermentation,   and   the 

1  oarser  the  materials,  the  better.  All  inequalities  in  the 
iieatiog  process  are  made  even  by  the,  thickness  of  the 
mass  of  earth,  and  the  preservation  of  heated  air  beneath 
he  false  bottom  on  which  it  rests. 

I    Beside  the  pit  now  to  be  described,  the  writer's  means 
Ire,  the  stabie-dung  of  three  horses, — two,  or  even  one, 
]ked  oat  with  leaves,  Grass,  or  other  vegetable  rubbish, 
rould  serve;    a  labouring  gardener,  only  employed  to 
ring  in  and  take  out  linings,  and  to   open  and  shut,  in 
he  absence  of  the  principal,  or  a  servant  who  occasionally 
akea  charge;  and  a  thermometer,  to  measure  bottom-heat. 
Nothing  is  to  be    done    without  a  thermometer  for  bot- 
om-hcat.     The  linings  require  to  be  turned,  and  to  have 
ome  fresh  mixed  in,  two  or  three  times  in  the  season, 
.hen  the  thermometer  indicates  a  declension  of  bottom- 
eat.     Last  summer  being  a  wet  one  the  fermentation 
'ent  on  eo  constantly  that  the  linings  were  only  turned 
nctf  when  the  second  crop  was  put  in.     All  the  quack- 
ri«  of  compost,  gradual  earthing  up,  and  so  forth,  may 
e  dispensed  with.     The   plants  are  taken  out  of  the 
■red-bed,  and  put  in  like  any  Cabbage,  and  require  no 
'''re  artificial  culture  than   sufficient  pruning  and  the 
■':n«ncc  of  an  artificial  climate  implic.?.     With  these 
the  writer  has  grown  Melons  of  the  Rock  and 
oupe  and  large  green  varieties,  of  from  3  to  C  lbs. 
■  which  have  been  pronounced  "  excellent."     This 
';';  means  to  try  the   Rockwood,  and  when  he  is 
'    'U:quainted   with   them,  some  of  the  Persian   or 
writ.     Were   his   pit  to  be  re-constructed,  he 
I  make  it  square  instead  of  oblong,  for  the  better 
fitratioii  of  heat,  and  less  exposure  of  surface  to  the 
?  effect  of  Rorronndhig  media.     At  firat  he  covered 
linings  with  Oak-slabs.     But  thia  is  unnecessary, 
'  for  tidincm.     It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of 
■'\t  within  the  bed  for  the  branches  to  Hprcad  on 
:  be  an  improvement,  bat  it  is  a  refinement  he  haa 
•'  thought  worth  adopting.     With  good  stiff  loam, 
't'-ratt   supply  of  water,  and   progrcHsive   h<:althy 
'iqn,  neither  canker,  parasite-fanguH,  nor  insects, 
'   »R  drraded, 

icftdling-bcd  or  starting-frame  is  put  down  in  the 

^tjrlc  of  a  Cucamber-frame;  hot  it  would  be  better 

It  pot  it  en  MUilc  with  the  fruiting  frames  in  the  same 

It.    Thif  u  a  two-light  box,  ascd  for  advancing  Melon 


and  Cucumber  plants  and  tender  annuals,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  growth  of  two  late  Melons, 

The  Pit. — An  excavation,  40  feet  in  length,  IG^  in 
breadth,  and  3^  in  depth,  being  made,  and  lined  with 
9-inch  brick-work,  is  bottomed  with  small  chalk,  rammed 
hard  (any  good  material  for  a  shoveling  surface  would  do 
as  well.)  Within  this  area  three  frames  are  constructed, 
one  of  two  and  two  of  four  lights,  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  outline  being  marked  out,  four  courses  of 
4-inch  brick-work,  with  cross-courses  of  the  same,  are 
built  pigeon-hole  fashion  ;  on  this  is  laid  a  platform  of 
thick  slates,  for  a  false  bottom,  on  which  the  earth  rests  ; 
six  courses  of  close  brick -work  then  follow,  capped  by  a 
thick  curb  of  Oak.  On  this  curb  the  wooden  frame- 
work rests,  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  sufficient  space  for  the  plants  to 
respire,  all  the  earth-bed  being  contained  within  the 
brick-work.  The  length  of  the  lights,  or  otherwise  the 
width  of  the  beds,  is  a  little  more  than  five  feet.  More 
room  would  be  better  ;  but  a  narrow  bed  is  convenient 
for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  train  his  plants  himself; 
and  this  leaves  ample  space  for  working  the  dung  linings 
round  the  frames. 

It  is  obvious  that  Melons  growing  in  such  beds  as 
these  know  nothing  of  the  dung  that  surrounds  them, 
but  by  the  warmth  they  receive  through  the  brick  sides 
and  slate  bottom  ;  and  18  or  20  inches  of  earth  secures 
their  roots  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
affords  a  steady  supply  of  moisture.  The  same  body  of 
earth  being;  dug  and  treated  like  an  open  garden  bed,  will 
serve  for  two  or  three  years  without  change. 

If  the  Editor  thinks  this  plan  of  cultivating  Melons 
worthy  of  imitation,  he  will,  perhaps,  say  that  it  is 
feasible,  and  so  give  the  sanction  of  a  better  name  than 

the  writer's P.  P.     [No    doubt   can    be    entertained 

about  the  good  sense  and  practicability  of  this  plan.] 
Section  of  Pit, 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Peach-trees. — I  send  part  of  the  branch  of 
a  young  tree,  planted  only  last  autumn,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  state  of  my  trees,  and  of  the  disease  by  which  they 
are  affected.  From  this,  too,  you  will  be  enabled  to  see 
the  nature  of  the  disease  in  its  several  stages,  at  least  in 
three  of  them  ;  for  "  the  last  stage  of  all,  which  ends 
this  sad  eventful  history,''  is  almost  like  the  wind-up 
of  poor  human  nature,  '*  sans  everything."  The 
specks,  like  pustules,  which  you  will  perceive  on  the 
bough,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up,  exhibit  the 
first  visible  symptoms  of  disease ;  in  time  this  speck 
spreads  into  blotches,  eating  its  way  into  the  fibre,  as 
may  be  seen  by  incising  the  part ;  the  next  form  assumed 
resembles  that  of  a  running  sore,  i.  e.y  an  issue  of  gum 
from  the  wound  ;  lastly,  death  ensues.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  during  this  progress  the  leaves  become  the  seat 
of  attack  from  aphides  ;  they,  in  their  turn,  being 
attended  by  their  ever-constant  nurses,  the  ants.  My 
garden  la  surrounded  by  a  capital  wall,  covering  about  an 
acre,  the  aspect  good  and  thoroughly  open,  on  a  plain, 
not  absolutely  low,  though  relatively  somewhat  so,  in  com- 
parison with  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  these  latter  are  not, 
however,  by  any  means  close  to  the  garden,  nor  can  I  per- 
ceive one  circumstance  connected  with  the  situation  ca- 
pable of  accounting  for  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees,  The  soil  naturally  is  clay,  not  very 
stiff,  approaching  to  clayey  loam  ;  the  greater  part  having 
been  burnt,  and  other  means  having  been  taken  to 
lighten  it,  it  works  freely  and  well.  On  my  coming  to 
the  place  three  years  ago  I  found  the  trees  (I  speak  al- 
ways of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines)  old  and  straggling, 
and  what  would  generally  be  termed  worn  out,  and  1 
have  since  learned  from  my  predecessor's  friends,  that 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years  the  trees  did  very  well, 
and  bore  tolerably  ;  but  that  afterwards  they  began  to 
go  off,  and  showed  symptoms  of  decay.  My  first 
measures  to  counteract  the  evil  were  to  open  the  borders, 
and  at  the  depth  of  about  one  spit  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
compost  cement,  sloping  outwardly,  and  terminating 
transversely  with  a  drain.  I  tlien  planted  young  trees, 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1842.  The  result  last  summer 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  still  not  so  bad  as  appearances 
indicate  at  present.  Desirous  of  persevering  in  what  I 
conceived  to  be  a  right  course,  I  removed  more  trees 
last  autumn,  replacing  them  with  young  ones  from  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  :  from  one  of  these  the  specimen 
I  now  send  was  cut.  l*erceiving,  when  the  old  trees 
were  removed,  that  they  had  but  little  root,  at  tlic.  sug- 
gestion of  my  gardener  I  removed  much  of  the  old  soil, 
which  wuH  burnt  clay,  and  Bubstituted  good  virgin  loam, 
free  from  a  particle  of  clay.  Of  all  my  trees,  those  planted 
Uiht  year  in  the  new  mould  decidedly  exhibit  tlie  worst 
appearance;  and  having  gone  to  the  expeuHC  of  having 
my  wall  newly  pointed,  I  have  now  for  my  trouble  and 
cost  the  rnelanclioly  Hpectacle  of  a  long  range  of  brick- 
work, studded  with  young  trees,  which  exhibit  every  ap- 
pearance of  premature  decay.  J  own  J  am  bafihid  both 
for  a  cause  and  a  cure.  /  The  only  poHHiblc  course 
to  purHuc  which  now  huggestM  itHelf  to  my  mind,  is  lo 
try  the  (ixpcriinent  of  applying  (lid'crent  sorts  of  mould 
to   several  diflcreat   trees,  varying   the  uppliculioa   ia 


every  conceivable  way  within  my  power.  These  experi- 
ments, however,  must  necessarily  abide  the  approach  of 
aulumn  and  winter,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  tremble  for 
the  fate  of  my  trees.  Gloucestershire  is  my  county; 
the  situation  of  my  house  a  few  miles  from  Cheltenham. 
—  Omikron.  [We  publish  this  curious  case,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  excite  the  attention  and  elicit  the  opinions 
of  some  of  our  correspondents.  It  is  clear  that  the  soil 
is  not  in  fault.  The  climate  will  not  account  for  the 
case.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  trees  planted 
last  autumn  are  already  diseased .  The  malady  cannot, 
then,  have  been  caught  in  "  Omikron's"  garden.  Judging 
from  the  specimen  sent  us,  we  should  say  that  the  mis- 
chief is  all  traceable  to  ill-ripened  wood,  insufficiently 
pruned,  and  suddenly  transferred  to  a  hot  situation. 
The  shoot  sent  us  is  green,  and  by  no  means  firm.  It 
looks  like  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  from 
the  open  quarter  of  some  nursery.  When  the  Peach  is 
grown  fast,  in  shady  places,  its  wood  wants  the  hardness 
and  dark  red  colour  tliat  are  natural  to  it,  and  becomes 
filled  with  imperfectly  elaborated  sap.  If  a  plant  in 
such  a  state  is  transferred  to  a  south  wall,  some  change, 
both  chemical  and  organic,  takes  place,  and  the  over- 
abundant sap  finds  its  way  through  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  gum,  causing  wounds  which  rapidly  mortify. 
The  remedy  in  that  case  is  to  cut  the  wood  back  even 
further  than  ordinary,  so  as  to  have  nothing  more  than 
what  is  thoroughly  ripe.  "  Omikron  "  would  do  well  to 
consult  a  paper  on  the  Peach,  by  Mr.  Knight,  read  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  May  6,  1817 — and  also  pub- 
lished in  his  "  Horticultural  Papers,''  p.  227.  Ifhecan, 
by  laying  his  branches  in  thin,  contrive  to  get  his  wood 
well  ripened,  and  in  winter-pruning  will  cut  away  all  that 
is  not  so,  he  will,  we  think,  get  rid  of  his  trouble.] 

Grafting  Fuchsias. — Your  readers  may  exercise  their 
taste  in  combining  very  opposite  groups  of  blossoms,  if 
they  take  the  present  opportunity  of  grafting  or  inarch- 
ing the  strong  young  growing  shoots  of  the  Fuchsia.  For 
this  purpose  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary.  I 
find  the  readiest  mode  is  to  select  two  plants,  and  within 
three  inches  of  the  heads  to  cut  away  half  the  thickness 
of  the  shoots,  extending  about  Ij  inch  ;  the  two  mutilated 
heads  are  firmly  bound  with  soft  bast,  and  the  intended 
scion  is  then  nearly  severed  just  below  the  junction; 
within  three  days  the  scion  may  be  cut  clean  through, 
and  no  check  to  its  growth  will  be  perceived ;  the  head 
of  the  stock  is  now  removed,  the  scion  takes  the  lead, 
surrounded  by  laterals  of  the  other  variety.  The  best 
stocks  are  the  strong  growing  kinds,  as  FulgenSj  Cor- 
mackii,  kc.  ;  this  latter,  in  combination  with  Conspicua 
arbbrea,^  is  very  effective. — M.,  Deplford. 

The  Robin. — In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1341  a 
robin  flew  into  the  cottage  of  Mrs,  Wilkinson,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Overton,  near  Lancaster  ;  being 
winter  season,  it  was  kindly  treated,  and  did  not  offer  to 
leave  its  quarters ;  it  was  without  hesitation  accommo- 
dated with  bed  and  bonrd.  When  spring  time  came, 
it  resumed  its  free  denlzenship  of  the  air,  but  not  un- 
gratefully, for  it  was  always  seen  about  her  garden,  and 
even  came  fluttering  around  its  kind  mistress  when  she 
went  out.  Being  the  male  bird,  it  chose  for  itself  a 
mate ;  a  nest  was  built  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  wherein^ 
four  little  ones  were  reared  ;  some  time  after  tliey  were 
fairly  on  the  wing,  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  one  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  casement  window.  On  being 
opened,  to  her  surprise,  in  flew  her  favourite  robin,  with 
his  family.  They  all  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring.  This  conduct  has  been 
pursued  every  year  since,  to  the  present  year  ;  and  no 
less  than  eight  robins  have  taken  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  kitchen.  If  the  window  be 
not  opened,  the  old  robin  will  perch  upbii  the  latch  of 
the  door,  and,  fluttering  with  his  wings,  jingle  it  until  he 
is  let  in  ;  he  perches  upon  her  shoulder  or  her  hand,  if 
she  holds  it  out  to  him,  and  will  sing  his  merry  song  as 
if  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality  shown 
to  his  co-mates  and  himself.  This  fact  is  well  known  to 
every  one  in  the  neighbourhood. — S.  G.  Garstang. 

Charcoal. — The  following  method  of  making  charcoal, 
which  I  have  adopted  with  complete  success,  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers,  who,  like  myself, 
want  the  article,  and  can  find  nobody  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  understands  how  to  make  it.  I  cut  up  a 
quantity  of  wood  into  billets  of  about  1 8  inches  long,  and 
placed  three  or  four  wheelbarrowfuls  upon  a  handful  of 
straw  and  a  few  dry  sticks,  and  set  fire  to  the  straw.  As 
the  wood  began  to  ignite  I  surrounded  it  with  sods  from 
the  side  of  the  road,  tolerably  dry,  and  common  road 
dirt  (throwing  on  the  latter  in  lumps,  bo  as  not  com- 
pletely to  exclude  the  air),  until  the  wood  was  covered 
all  over.  Soon  the  whole  heap  was  burning  together, 
and  as  the  fire  made  its  appearance  through  the  dirt,  or 
rather  as  the  dirt  became  burnt,  I  threw  on  more  dirt. 
At  niglit  I  added  as  much  as  I  thought  v;ould  be  burned 
by  the  morning,  and  thus  the  heap  was  kept  burning  for 
several  days.  Upon  clearing  away  the  burnt  earth  I 
found  the  wood  1  had  used  for  lighting  the  fire  com- 
pletely charred,  but  not  u  stick  consumed.  Tliua,  I  have 
accomplished  two  objects  by  one  operation  :,  I''b'aV|^*^ 
made  charcoal  as  well  as  a  regular  professor  of  that  arty  c/ 
and  have  also  prepared  a  capital  compost'of  burnt  earth 
and  sods,  which  I  intend  to  enrich  byfdosing  it  with 
liquid  manure.  I  have  made  several  hc^)l  »ina»  I  fiwt 
made  the  attempt,  and  have  not  failed  in  »  tUglo 
instance.  The  wood  I  used  ia  Black  PopUr,  ai  1  hap- 
pened to  have  a  quantity  by  me,  which  was  cut  lait 
winter.  I  aUo  gave  the  preference  to  this  material,  from 
havintj  read  lately  in  the  Vhr„nwl<;,  that,  the  lishtcflt 
wood  madu  the  best  charcoal. — John  Lowiter^  ,        \    \y 
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Practical  Florist,"  (?)  for  the  present  month,  is  an  article, 
by  a  Mr.  J.  Heriot,  On  the  Management  of  Seedling 
Pelargoniums,  wherein  he  says  that  he  had  inquired  of 
one  of  the  leading  nurserymen  in  London  how  long  he 
•took  to  flower  his  seedlings,  and  the  answer  was  two 
years.  This  period  Mr.  H.  imagines  to  be  a  little  too 
ioDg  ;  and  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  describe  a  method 
^hieh,  he  says,  ''origioated  from  his  own  ideas,"  and  by 
which  he  is  able  to  flower  his  seedlings  in  the  short 
:  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  months.  Perhaps  Mr.  H. 
and  his  friend,  the  nurseryman,  will  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised when  they  hear  that  Seedling  Pelargoniums  can  be 
-flowered  in  eight  months.  I  was  lately  in  the  garden  of 
C.  Gyde,  Esq. .of  Painswick,  who  showed  me  some  seed- 
lings in  flower,  and  a  great  many  were  showing  strong 
flower-buds  j  they  were  all  raised  from  seed  sown  on  the 
.52nd  of  August  last;  their  dwarf  stocky  habit  appeared 
particularly  beautiful  ;  several  of  their  stems,  from  the 
-surface  of  the  soil  to  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk,  measured 
only  from  1|  inch  to  4  inches  high.  Mr.  H.  recommends 
Pelargonium  seed,  saved  after  the  1st  of  August,  to  be 
kept  unsown  until  the  following  spring,  when,  by  adopt- 
ing his  mode  of  treatment,  he  says  they  will  generally  be 
brought  into  flower  in  the  course  of  the  second  summer, 
■or  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  after  the  seed  has  been 
^own  ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  Gyde's  method,  plants,  from 
seed  sown  after  the  middle  of  August,  will  be  producing 
their  flowers  at  the  time  Mr.  H.  is  sowing  his  seed.— 
A.  N.,  Painswick. 

Potting. — There  is  perhaps  no  condition  to  which  the 
roots  of  plants  that  are  cultivated  in  pots  are  liable  to 

■be  exposed,  which  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  that  in 
which  the  interior  part  of  the  mass  of  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing  is  suffered  to  become  thoroughly  dried  ;  and, 
being  a  condition  which  is  entirely  precluded  from  direct 
■observation,  it  is  far  more  frequent  than  at  first  might 
be  thought  to  be  the  case.  Saturation  of  the  soil  soon 
becomes  evident,  and  on  that  account  it  is  far  less  likely 
to  exist  to  any  extent,   in  cases  where  even  the  most 

.ordinary  attention  is  bestowed;  and,  therefore,  although 

^in  itself  equally  injuriuus,  it  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  state  of  desiccation  :  indeed,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
drainage,  and  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  are  so 
specially  attended  to,  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  at 
all  esteemed,  that  the  saturation  of  the  soil  in  which  they 

■are  grown  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  with  the  condition  of  drought  in  the  interior  of  the 
soil ;  it  is  on  soil  which  lies  buried  and  unseen,  until  its 
effects  render  it  apparent  ;  and  thisraay  be,  perhaps,  when 

4;oo  late  to  prevent  its  injurious  consequences.  Now,itis 
the  insidious  nature  of  this  peculiar  state  of  the  soil 
which  renders  it  so  highly  dangerous  :  evaporation,  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  drainage,  and  the  vital  action  of 

-the  plant,  exerting  a  united  and  powerful  influence,  may, 
and  do,  silently  deprive  the  soil  of  its  moisture  ;  and  the 

.application  of  water,  repeated  and  renewed  though  it  be, 
may  appear  to  restore  this  element  to  the  soil,  but  in 
reality  may  fall  very  short  of  doing  so.     Peat  earth  enters 

■very  largely  into  the  compost  in  which  most  valuable 
plants  are  grown,  and  every  gardener  knows  that  peat 

£arth  is  peculiarly  subject  to  dryness,  on  account  of  its 
being  favourable  to  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  that 
when  in  this  state,  it  is  with  difficulty  wetted.  The  con- 
tinual evaporation  going  on  from  the  soil,  the  continual 

abstraction  of  moisture  by  the  roots,  and  its  free  down- 
ward passage  among  the  drainage,  all  acting  at  the  same 
time,  and  acting  most  powerfully  when  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  by  no  means  retards  or  prevents 

-evaporation  from  the  plants  themselves,  very  soon  re- 
duces the  soil  to  a  dry  and  parched  state.     The  elevation 

,of  the  ball  of  earth  too,  in  re-potting  plants,  (a  process  in 
itself  to  a  certain  extent  desirable,  and  perhaps  even 
necessary,)  and  the  lowering  of  the  soil  close  by  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  both  tend   to  conduct  the  water  which  is 

.applied,  most  liberally  to  the  sides,  or  exterior  portions  of 
the  soil;  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  interior  is 
hut  slightly  moistened,  if  not,  in  many  instances,  left  in 
its  dry  and  parched  condition.  It  must  be  evident  that 
if  these  causes  render  the  soil  dry  in  the  first  instance, 
and  continue  afterwards  in  operation,  the  same  result  may 
be  expected  ;  and  thus  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  soil  is 
rendered  perpetually  dry— that  is,  if  not  positively,  at 
least  comparatively,  void  of  moisture.     The  injury  which 

■.is  done  to  the  majority  of  plants,  by  this  desiccated  con- 

.'dition  of  the  soil,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  clog  and  impediment  in  the  exercise  of  their  vital 
functions.  The  most  rational  method  of  cultivating  plants 
is  to  supply  them  unintbrruptedly  with  all  the  elements 
of  their  nutrition  and  development :  no  one  part  should 
be  unduly  predominant— no  one  part  should  be  altogether 
absent,  but  all  should  be  present  in  their  due  proportions. 
These  proportions,  however,  vary:  the  conditions  of  in- 
fancy are  not  the  conditions  of  maturity,  but  each  are  a 
modified  state  of  the  same  elements,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  that  particular  period  of  development.  Thus  it  is, 
that  whilst  moisture  may  be  regarded  as  the  element  which 
especially  influences  the  growth  and  extension  of  plants, 
BO  heat  may  be  taken  to  have  a  similar  influence  on  their 
fructification  ;  but,  nevertheless,  heat  as  well  as  moisture 
ia  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  state  of  growth,  and 
moisture  as  well  as  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  perfect 
State  of  fructification :  itis  not  the  elements  orconditions  of 
growth  that  vary,  but  their  proportion  each  to  the  other. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  desiccation  of  the  soil  acts  as  an 
impediment  to  the  vital  functions,  and  this  it  does  by  serv- 
ing to  contract  those  portions  of  the  roots  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  unvarying  drought.  It  is  true  that  plants  are 
supposed  to  take  up  their  fluid  food  only  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots,  and  therefore  in  this  point  of  view  they 
-jare  not  the  less  bountifully  supplied,  than  would  be  the 


caseif  the  whole  bulk  of  the  soil  surrounding  them  was  of  a 
medium  degree  of  moisture  ;  but  from  a  substance  such  as 
the  roots  of  plants,  formed  principally  of  cellular  matter, 
and  surrounded  only  by  a  covering  which  is  the  same  cel- 
lular substance  in  a  somewhat  more  compressed  state,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  dry  surrounding  medium  will 
abstract  moisture  which  would  otherwise  be  conveyed 
through  the  channel  of  the  roots  and  serve  to  nourish  the 
plant.  It  cannot  be  that  in  the  transmission  of  fluids 
the  vegetable  root  is  like  a  metal  pipe,  totally  uninflu- 
enced by  the  circumstances  which  may  surround  it. 
What,  then, is  the  condition  of  a  plant  thus  circumstanced? 
Its  main  roots,  the  channels  of  its  nourishment,  are 
enveloped  by  a  medium  which  is  never,  or  but  rarely 
moistened  ;  its  spongioles,  the  parts  by  which  it  takes  up 
its  food,  are  frequently  submitted  to  alternations  of  aridity 
and  saturation ;  for  thes6  spongioles  exist  most  abundantly 
in  the  exterior  part  of  the  soil,  and  this  it  is  which  be- 
comes so  often  dried,  and  alone  is  moistened  when  water 
is  applied  ;  what  is  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  cannot 
readily  and  uninterruptedly  pass  onwards  in  the  structure 
of  the  plant,  because  the  dry  soil  causes  the  contraction 
of  the  principal  roots,  and  lessens  their  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting fluids,  By-and-bye  an  increased  degree  of  evapo- 
ration, both  from  the  soil  and  the  plant  itself,is  inducedby 
exterior  circumstances;  the  supply  is  exhausted,  the  plant 
suffers,  its  leaves  carl  or  change  colour,  no  refreshing 
draught  is  administered,  the  vegetable  being  dies.  But 
dangerous  as  this  condition  is  in  its  consequences  and 
effects,  and  frequent  as  it  is  in  its  occurrence,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  which  admits  of  no  palliation,  nor  one 
for  which  a  remedy  may  not  be  applied.  With  respect  to 
the  spongioles,  a  perfect  system  of  cultivation  must  be  one 
which  never  submits  them  either  to  saturation  or  desicca- 
tion— which  presents  them  with  a  gradual  and  progressive 
increase  or  decrease  of  moisture  whenever  these  are  requi- 
site— which  never  submits  them  to  sudden  or  constantly 
recurring  changes — which,  in  short,  presents  them  with 
food  in  a  fluid  state,  so  regulated  that  they  cannot  either 
become  surfeited  or  lack  a  continual  supply.  But  still  the 
internal  moisture  of  the  soil  is  unprovided  for.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated*  that  "  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  and  kept  continually  moist  by 
some  little  capillary  contrivance,  would  perhaps  be  the 
very  best  method  of  transmitting  moisture,  and  distribut- 
ing it  throughout  the  soil ;"  and  by  the  application  of  this 
to  the  pot  culture  of  plants,  I  have  no  doubt  the  evil 
spoken  of  might  be  altogether  avoided.  I  should  propose 
it  to  be  effected  thus  : — Whenever  a  plant  (most  parti- 
cularly a  valuable  specimen-plant)  is  repotted,  either  in  its 
infancy  or  maturity,  I  would  introduce  a  few  sticks  of 
charcoal  perpendicularly  into  the  pot ;  these  should  be 
long  enough  to  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  the 
top  of  the  soil ;  about  three  might  be  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  they  should  be  as  close  to  the  roots,  and  as 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  pots  as  possible.  Thus,  if  a 
plant  is  shifted  but  once,  it  will  be  provided  with  some 
channels  for  moisture,  extending  throughout  the  soil ;  and 
if  it  be  frequently  repotted  the  number  of  these  channels 
may  be  increased.  When  these  are  once  introduced  into 
the  soil  they  are  permanent ;  for,  being  of  a  material 
which  is  not  subject  to  rapid  decay,  they  will  serve  at 
least  the  lifetime  of  a  plant,  and  by  occasionally  making 
use  of  a  simple  siphon — a  mere  worsted  thread — in  con- 
tact with  moisture,  a  slow,  moderate,  and  constant  supply 
of  moisture  may  be  conveyed  at  pleasure  to  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  soil,  and  the  whole  mass  may  thus  be 
kept  regularly  and  equably  moistened. —  T.  Moore. 

Toad  versus  Swan. — "  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,"  probably  Mr.  Forsythe  will  say  ;  but  as  one  fond 
of  animals  as  well  as  a  garden,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  the  poor  toads.  Mr.  F.  will  find  that  the 
nuisance  he  complains  of,  of  ."the  garden  and  walks 
being  croaked  and  crawled  over  with  thousand  of  toads 
and  frogs,"  would  only  last  two  or  three  days  at  most, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  at  this  time  his  beautiful  walks  are 
occupied  by  much  fairer  forms  this  fine  weather.  The 
poor  toads  have  each  betaken  themselves  to  some 
favourite  and  sheltered  spot,  or  to  the  water  to  deposit 
their  spawn.  Now  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  this 
numerous  family  of  toads  are  the  best  friends  Mr.  F.  has 
in  the  garden.  Let  him  kill  one  toad  about  midnight, 
and  count  over  the  worms,  woodlice,  ants,  and  beetles  in 
his  stomach  ;  multiply  their  amount  by  the  number  of  days 
between  April  and  October  ;  and  that  again  by  the  sup- 
posed number  of  the  toads  ;  and  I  imagine  Mr.  F.  will  be 
satisfied  that  his  garden  will  look  all  the  greener,  and  flou- 
rish all  the  better,  for  the  absence  of  what  the  toads  have 
devoured.  The  spawn  in  ponds  certainly  is  unsightly^if 
neglected  ;  but  a  boy  with  a  rake  on  a  hot  day,  will  clear 
out  a  large  extent  of  water  in  a  few  hours.  The  toad  is 
really  a  most  unobtrusive  fellow,  except  upon  the  very 
day  Mr.  F.  met  with  them,  when  once  a  year  they  do 
sally  forth.  If  the  spawn  is  left,  the  young  ones  again  do 
so  for  about  three  days,  or  possibly  a  week.  But  except- 
ing these  times,  the  toad  never  seeks  man,  but  lies  under 
some  stone  or  leafy  plant,  waiting  till  the  dewy  eve  comes, 
when  out  he  sallies,  and  destroys  an  immense  number  of 
the  gardener's  greatest  enemies.  I  knew  a  lady  who  had 
all  the  toads  and  frogs  upon  her  premises  destroyed  be- 
cause she  once  trod  upon  one.  It  is  certainly  disagree- 
able to  do  so,  but  still  more  so  for  the  toad  to  be  trodden 
upon.  And  how  many  worms  does  be  destroy,  which 
otherwise  we  might  tread  npon  also !  The  toad  is  also 
really  a  very  pretty  creature  in  his  way,  and  we  lose  much 
gratification  from  being  so  prejudiced  against  them  and 
their  neighbours  the  snakes,  when  we  turn  away  with  dis- 
gust, as  most  do  from  them.     I  always  encourage  in  every 
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way  the  toad,  frog,  snake,  and  slow-worm,  in  mygardenj 
and  know  few  things  more  beautiful  in  nature  than  the 
bright  golden  eye  of  the  first,  the  agile  leap  of  the  second 
as  you  disturb  him  in  the  garden,  or  the  graceful  glide  of 
the  snake  ;  and  even  the  slow-worm,  coiled  at  the  root  of 
an  herbaceous  plant,  enjoying  the  sun,  is  to  me  a  great 
addition  to  a  flower  garden.  My  children  handle  all, 
and  admire  them  equally  with  myself.  If  Mr.  F.  will 
place  a  frame  of  plants,  and  inclose  a  toad,  and  put  an- 
other without,  he  will,  I  hope,  like  my  friends  better. — ■ 
TF.  D.  F. 

Exhibitions  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society — As  I  intend  showing  Grapes  at  the  May  Show 
at  Chiswick  on  Saturday,  the  ISth  inst.,  probably  you 
will  say  as  much.  I  intend  it  as  a  challenge  to  all  Eng- 
land. My  basket  will  be  8  or  10  lbs.  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  which  will  not  be  beaten.— ./oAn  Wilmot,  Isle- 
zvorth,  May  9. 

Miscellaneous. — J.  fV.^  a  known  correspondent,  states 
that  he  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  "  *"  regarding  the 
Polyanthus  as  a  bee-flower.  He  says  that  bees  seldom  or 
never  work  upon  it.  "  J.  W."  further  observes,  that  as 
bee-hives  are  now  in  full  bustle,  Apiarians  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Savage,  at  p.  261  of  the 
present  year. 

Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   LONDON. 

Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.     The  Earl 
of  Leicester,  P.  Greenall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  J,  Shepherd, 
Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. — From  Messrs.  Loddiges,  ol 
Hackney,  were  Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  in  good  con^ 
dition  ;  Masdevallia  infracta  ;   a  fine  plant  of  Camarotia 
purpurea,  in  excellent  health;  together  with  the  beauti^  j 
ful  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Den*;  I 
drobium  densiflorum,  having  many  bunches  of  beautiful ! 
Orange-blossoms.     A  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  foi. 
these. — Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,   Esq.,  sent,  (It 
fine  Aerides  crispum,  producing  a  fine  spike  of  purple  ; 
and-white  flowers.     A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  foi'i 
it. — From  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  iij 
collection  of  plants,  containing  a  dwarf  bushy  specimeii( 
of  Chorozema  Dicksonii  ;  a  beautiful  large  Hovea  Celsiji 
with  very  bright-coloured  blossoms;  Dendrobium  aggre  ; 
gatum,in  good  condition ;  Tetranema  Mexicanum,  a  prettv  i 
greenhouse  herbaceous  plant;  and  a  good  Russelia  multi: j 
flora,  which  is  one  of  the  gayer  of  tender  greenhousijj 
plants.     In  the  same  collection  were  also  a  large  Pimeletl 
hypericifolia  ;   Lalage  hovesefolia ;   Epacris  lavigata,  co! 
vered  with  white  blossoms  ;    Adenaudra  amoena  ;   Dal 
viesia  saligna  ;    and  a  variety  of  Hardenbergia  mono! 
phylla.    A  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  four  first! 
named  plants.' — From  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  was  a  variety  {?■ 
of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  having  large  yellow  flowers  ricM; 
spottedln  the  interior  with  brown.    This  is  a  rare  specie 
of  that  hitherto  almost  unknown  genus.     A  Banksiai  1 
medal  was  awarded  for  it. — Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  Far  \ 
mer,  Esq.,  sent  a  variety  of  Epidendrum  macrochiluri  i 
roseum,  having  a  fine  raceme  of  pale  violet  blossomEJ  I 
A  certificate  was  awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Glendimiin§'  i 
of  Turnham  Green,  was  a  small  plant  of  Pentas  carneij  i 
which  is  a  scarce  greenhouse  plant,  from   South  Brazl^  i 
having  pale   green   leaves  and  delicate  lilac  blossoms;: ) 
also  an  Indigofera,  apparently  incana,  a  plant  with  trai , 
ing  stems,  covered  with  gray  foliage,  which  contrasts  wej 
with    the   deep   purple   flowers.  —  Mr.    W.    P.  Ayrei' 
gr,  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  also  sent  Pentas  carnea,  for  which 
certificate  was  awarded. — From  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  was 
good   plant    of    Chorozema   varium. — Mr.   Pawley,   i 
Bromley,    sent   a   Seedling   Azalea,   named    carminat 
having  large  rather  dull  red  blossoms. — From  Messi 
Veitch  h  Son,  of  Exeter,  was  an  Oxalis  that  was  sei 
from  Chili  by  their  collector,  Mr,  Lobb.     It  is  new  : 
gardens,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  acquisition,  as  it 
stated  to  be  hardy,  having  survived  all  last  winter,  plant 
out  on  rockwork.     A  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.* 
Mr.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealing,  sent  a  Seedling  Calceolar! ' 
considered  to  be  an  improvement  on  Lady  Constab! 
two  Seedling  Pansies  (named  Princess  Alice  and  Prin 
of  Wales),  and  a  collection  of  Pansy  blooms — From  M 
Errington,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  was  a  series 
flowers  of  Seedling  Cacti,  in  which  one,  named  Regal 
resembling  Conway's  Giant,  was  a  very  large  fineflowei 
another  named  longissima,  on  account  of  the  length 
the  tube,  was  a  flower  of  considerable  size  and  beautj 
and   several   others  gave   great  promise ;    a   certifies 
was   awarded  for  these. — Mr.  Chapman,   of  Claphai , 
sent    a    basket    of    Dutch    Sweetwater    Grapes,  sod 
bunches  of  which  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  poun 
a  certificate  was   awarded  for   them. —  From,  R,  V| 
Barchard,    Esq.,  was   a    Strawberry-plant,  exhibiting' 
curious  instance  of  monstrosity  in  the  fruit,  most  of  the 
being  fingered;  some  had  three  fingers,  others  had  foi 
and  in  one  case  as  many  as  five  fingers  were  produce  j 
By  this  singular  malformation  the  fruit  was  of  a  ve 
unusual  shape. — Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie,'Esq.,  b( 
a  Cantaloupe  Melon,  stated  to  be  a  seedling  of  his  ov 
together  with  a  green-flesh  variety.     These  were  go 
early  fruit,  particularly  the  former:  they  were  said 
have  been  grown  in  a  three-light  box,  on  a  bed  formed 
billet  and  rubbish  wood,  about  two  feet  deep,  with  i 
inches  of  long  litter  spread  regularly  over  them.    Abc^ 
this  were  placed  IS  inches  of  leaves  and  dang.    The  a 
was  the  top  spit  from  a  common,  and  was  strong 
It  was  put  in  as  rough  as  possible,  and  trod  quite  fir 
The  plants  were  watered  twice  with  the  drainings  of  t 
dunghill,  and  once  with  guano  mixed  with  water,  ati 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.   No  manure  wh     , 
ever  was  used  in  the  soil ;  a  certificate  was  awarded      j 
these.— From  Mr.  Cuthill, of  Camberwell  vf ere  three  f    \ 
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pecimens  of  his  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  and  another 
ariety,  raised  by  him,  that  was  stated  to  be  a  good  forcer. 
t  was  a  handsome  fruit,  measuring  about  IS  inches  long. 
-From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  Oncidium  diva- 
icatum,  a  variety  of  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  Choro- 
ema  varium,  two  Cinerarias,  Gloxinia  speciosa,  and  a 
rhite  Azalea;  together  with  Clematis  Sieboldi,  Coma- 
ostaphylis  arbutoides,  and  Arctostaphylos  nitida.  The 
ivo  last  are  pretty  half-hardy  Mexican  shrubs,  having 
ome  resemblance  to  an  Arbutus. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mondayy  May  6. — George  Newport,  Esq.,  in  the 
hair. — A  paper  was  read  from  Captain  Hutton,  of  the 
Native  Indian  Infantry,  on  a  large  and  beautiful  species 
f  Moth,  with  a  description  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  its 
Bcape  from  its  cocoon,  which  was  unlike  that  of  any  other 
nown  species,  and  was  effected  by  transverse  slits. — A 
ontinuation  of  Mr.  Saunders'  paper  on  the  Chrysomelidffi 
f  New  Holland  was  read. — Mr.  Evans  presented  a  notice 
f  the  eggs  and  young  larvae  of  Sialis  lutaria,  or  May-fly, 
rhich  was  accompanied  by  drawings. — A  paper  was  read 
■om  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  on  the  habits  of  a  species  of 
)smia  (Wild  Bee),  which  selected  the  shells  of  snails  as 

situation  for  forming  their  nests  and  depositing  their 
ggs. — Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  a  specimen  of  gum  from 
louth  America,  which  contained  encased  within  it  the 
irva  of  a  species  of  Cerambyx.— Mr.  Ingpen  exhibited  a 
pecimen  of  Poecillus  cupreus,  which  was  taken  in  the 
ct  of  devouring  a  common  Pea.  This  beetle  belongs  to 
he  family  of  Carabidte,  which  were  all,  at  one  time,  sup- 
osed  to  be  carnivorous;  but  this,  and  some  other  species, 
arms    a   traasition   to   the  vegetable   feeders  among  the 

)oleoptera. Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens  exhibited  a  Moth,  which 

ra3  caught  at  Norwood,  and  was  new  to  Great  Britain, 
^longing  to  the  genus  Yponomeuta. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  17. — J.  F.  BowERBANK,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
r.  L.  Fitzmorris,  Dr.  Trueman,  and  Dr.  Salt  were  elected 
icmbers.  Mr.  J.  Quekett  read  a  paper  on  Ciliary  Motion  ; 
e  first  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  cilia,  which 
ras  made  by  a  Dutcli  physician  in  1684,  and  of  tbe  sub- 
equent  observations  which  had  been  made  upon  these 
rgans.  He  also  alluded  to  the  various  opioioas  that  had 
ecn  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  force  by  which  the 
aovements  of  tbe  cilia  were  effected.  He  then  described 
he  nature  of  the  movement  of  a  single  cilium  in  tbe  com- 
lon  muscle  :  all  observer*  had  agreed  that  this  was  a  ro- 
itory,  or  up  and  down  movement,  so  that  when  a.  row  of 
ilia  were  in  action,  as  in  the  branchise  of  the  muscle,  they 
ave  it  a  waved  appearance.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
Qovement,  the  author  had  observed  a  secondary  move- 
Dcnt,  which  was  a  partial  twist  of  the  cilium  on  its  own 
lis,  and  which  might  be  compared  to  that  motion  of  the 
ar  of  a  row-boat,  which  is  called  "  feathering  the  oar.'' 
?his  motion  is  very  evident  when  the  cilia  are  moving 
lowly.  It  had  not  before  been  observed,  and  was  un- 
loabtedly  of  importance  in  those  animalcules  which 
Qoved  through  water  by  means  of  their  cilia.  Dr,  Lan- 
:e8ter  pointed  out  the  probability  of  the  dependence  of 
liliary  motion  on  the  same  force  as  produced  muscular 
lontractility,  and  referred  to  the  observations  of  Professor 
iharpey  and  Professor  E.  Forbes  on  this  subject. 
kJthougb  Mr.  Bowman  and  Dr.  Todd  had,  in  their  late 
Pork  on  Physiology,  endeavoured  to  object  to  this  theory, 
le  thought  it  at  present  much  the  most  rational  theory  of 
iliary  motion.  He  had  seen  single  separated  cilia  move, 
LDd  he  believed  that  in  some  instances  they  were  mistaken 
or  animalcules.  He  thought  the  moving  cells  which 
ltc  found  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  animals  ought 
lot  to  be  called  animalcules.  They  were  cells  thrown  off 
rom  a  living  organism,  but  entirely  incapable  of  sell- 
nbsistence  or  self-generation.  The  chairman  referred  to 
he  minute  animalcules  found  between  the  teeth,  and 
bought  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  inde- 
)endeDt  animals.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
noving  bodies  found  in  the  theceeof  some  Mosses  were  ani- 
nalcules. — Dr.  Lankester  denied  that  either  these  or 
Spermatozoa  were  true  animalcules. — Mr.  J.  Quekett  de- 
icribed  the  nature  of  the  Spermatozoa  in  the  cuttle-Hsh. 
n  which  there  was  a  large  Spermatozoon,  with  several 
ittle  ones  inside. 

LINN'EAN  SOCIETY. 
Apr.  16. — E.  FoBsTER,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  letter 
Ta*  read  from  Mr,  Edwin  Lees,  accompanied  with  speci- 
nens  of  rare  British  SoHTT^mongst  these  was  a  variety 
►f  Rubus  id£Eu«,  with  a  ternate  foliage,  of  which  Mr.  Lees 
tad  »een  many  upccimens,  and  which  heprnpoHed  to  call 
1.  i.  fragariseiimilis. — A  collection  of  140  species  of 
ilanti,  including  several  rare  fr)rm8  of  Myrtaceae.  collected 
ly  Mr.  Drummond  at  Swan  River,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Hugh  I^w, — Mr.  J.  Allcard  was  elected  a  Fellow. — A 
»ntiriuation  of  Mr.  Newfiort's  paper  on  the  Myriapoda 
Jbilopoda  was  read.  The  theoretical  htru(;tureo(  tlie  head 
ind  the  organs  of  nutrition  in  the-^e  animaU  was  minutety 
;iaroined,  and  the  id'intity  of  the  complicated  organs  of 
he«e  parts  wiih  the  h\my(pT  ones  of  the  Hei^menls  of  the 
M)dy  was  pointed  out.  Tlie  organ»  which  constitute  the 
>€tt  means  of  distinguishing  the  genera  and  spcclen  of  tin- 
nyriapoda  were  n';xt  examined,  as  the  ocelli,  tl»e  form  of 
■he  legs,  thespincH  on  tbe  legs,  &c  The  dental  plati-s 
lad  not  hilhert')  been  employed  as  a  me-»n»  of  specific 
listinction  ;  but  in  the  Scolopendra;.  the  defi'iculiitions 
lOond  on  these  organs  wrre  of  grent  importunce.  The 
:baract'r  of  the  dorsal  plates  was  of  most  iinport'ince  in 
the  Sarrnrntiidte,  thesri^ments  of  the  body  in  fjeophilidic, 
tbe  ocelli  in  L'thobias,  nn  i  the  number  of  the  joints  of 
Ibc  4'itenriK  in  CryptopB, 

Tue»>iny,May1. — EnwARn'FonHTttli,  Esq..  in  the 
Chair-  Prufrawor  Ajjassiz,  ol  .VeufcJMtel.  find  iJr.  M.  J- 
ScbIeid«n,ofJcn8,wcreelecitd  Foreign  Fellows.  Ur.Hugb 


Falconer,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Jun.,  were  elected 
Fellows.  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  M.  D.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hinckes,  were  elected 
Auditors  of  Accounts  at  the  ensuing  anniversary. — A 
paper  was  announced  from  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  being  de- 
scriptions of  Insects  brought  from  tbe  Straits  of 
Magellan  by  Captain  King. — A  paper  was  read  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  on  the  species  of  Carex  found  in 
Middle  Europe.  The  author  commenced  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  natural  classifica- 
tion, and  pointed  out  its  application  to  the  various 
groups  which  had  been  proposed  of  the  extensive  genus 
Carex.  Where  single  characters  had  been  the  basis  of 
subdivision,  the  groups  thus  formed  became  unnatural. 
The  subdivisions  of  Koch  were  undoubtedly  the  best 
that  had  hitherto  been  offered,  and  the  author  pursued 
the  same  plan.  The  author  then  entered  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
genus  Carex,  pointing  out  their  characterising  value  ; 
this  included  a  consideration  of  the  Nut,  the  utriculus, 
the  glume,  the  spikes,  the  bracts,  the  culm,  the 
leaves,  and  the  root.  The  remaining  part  of  the  paper 
was  deferred  till  the  next  meeting.  The  Chairman  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Society 
would  take  place  on  the  24th  inst. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Apr.  12. — J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  were  announced,  including  a  very  large 
collection  of  East  Indian  plants,  presented  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  D.  Moore,  of 
the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  presented  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Carex  paradoxa  (Willd.),  collected  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Notcutt  presented  many  duplicates  of  Statice 
rariflora  (Dreger).  collected  in  Hants.  Various  other 
specimens  were  presented  for  the  Society*8  herbarium,  in 
illustration  of  the  varieties  recorded  in  *'The  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants." — Read,  "  A  Synoptical  View 
of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in  groups,  with 
explanatory  remarks  "  (Part  2),  by  E.  Lees,  Esq.  This 
Paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens. 
BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Thursday,  the  Wth  April. — Professor  Graham,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Donations  to  the  library  and  herba- 
rium were  announced  from  Dr.  Gottsche,  .Vltona,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  C-  C.  Babington,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ewans.  The  following 
papers  were  read  . — 

1.  On  four  genera  of  Desmidiese,  by  Mr.  Ralfs.  In 
these  papers,  which  were  illustrated  by  beautiful  sketches, 
14  species  are  described,  9  of  which  belong  to  Euastrum 
— 2,  each,  to  Tetramorus  and  Micrasterias — and  1  to 
Berkleya.  Mr.  Ralfs  remarked  that — '*  The  species  of 
Euastrum  are  not  well  defined  ;  plants  of  this  genua  vary 
greatly  in  form,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  young  fronds 
have  been  described  as  distinct.  Whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable the  frond  should  be  examined  in  four  different 
directions,  namely,  in  the  front  or  usual  position,  at  the 
side,  at  the  end,  and  by  a  transverse  or  junction  view, 
after  the  segments  have  been  separated  ;"  and  again,  in 
describing  E.  gemmatum.  he  says — "  Whilst  engaged  in 
examining  thisspecies  I  was  first  struck  with  theadvantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  figure  of  the  transverse  view  in  the 
discrimination  of  nearly  allied  species.  I  have  since  ob- 
tained Meneghini's  Synopsis  of  this  family,  and  find  that 
he  has  extensively  availed  himself  of  it  in  forming  his 
specific  characters  of  this  genus." 

2.  Note  on  a  Monstrosity  of  the  Pistul  of  Primula 
vulgaris  ;  by  Mr.  C.  C  Babington.  This  curious  mon- 
strosity was  sent  to  the  author  by  Mr.  J-  H.  Walton,  of 
St.  Bees  College.  Flowers  of  the  usual  form  and  struc- 
ture were  found  on  the  same  root,  with  two  flowers  pos- 
sessing the  anomalous  organ,  which  Mr.  Babington 
describes  as  follows — "  Within  the  base  of  the  corolla  is 
situated  a  small  fleshy  cup,  from  the  centre  of  which 
springs  a  cylindrical  stem,  capped  with  anotlier  shallow 
fleshy  cup,  having  a  wavy  margin.  An  exposed  conical 
placenta,  covered  with  peltate  ovules,  is  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  cup.  Thus  the  true  ovary  is  converted 
into  a  cup-shaped  body,  and  the  capitate  stigma  has  be- 
come an  open  fleshy  ovary." 

3.  On  the  Fructification  of  Cutleria,  and  continuation 
of  the  Marine  Algee  of  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  By  Dr. 
Dickie..  In  this  communication,  (in  which  the  remainder 
of  tbe  olive-coloured  Algie,  hitlierto  observed  on  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  are  enumerated)  the  author  discusses 
at  considerable  length  the  chiiracters  which  have  been 
assigned  to  various  species  by  different  writers  on  Algte, 
and  states  his  own  views  respecting  them.  He  also 
notices  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  marine  flora  of 
Aberdeenshire,  ascribing  the  absence  of  the  more  delicate 
speciefl,  partly  to  tbe  unsheltered  nature  of  the  coast,  and 
partly  to  the  influence  of  temjierature,  and  says,  '*  Scarcely 
one  hulf  nf  the  Melanospermous  AlgJe,  enumenited  in 
Harvey's  Manual  as  occurring  in  Britain,  are  found  here 
— the  proportions  being  as  34  to  80." 

4.  On  some  British  species  of  OEnanth.^  ;  By  John 
Ball.  B.A.  In  thi«  jmper  three  species  of  (Eniinthe  are 
described  as  natives  of  Britain  ;  viz.,  GS.  pimpinelloides. 
Linn.  ;  fE.  Silaifolm,  Birb.  (peucedanifoiia,  ."^m.) ;  and  CE. 
Lachetialii,  B^tb.  The  first  is  stated  to  be  very  raie,  the 
author  having  only  seen  one  specimen  wanting  fruit, 
whicli  wiiK  (fatliercd  near  Fortliflm|>ton,  in  Glonces  ershire, 
by  Mr.  E.  Lees.  He  is,  however,  fully  of  o]iiniori  thrit  it 
is  the  true  pirnpinelloides  ofLinnajiin  and  the  conlincnral 
bo»ani»tH.  and  proposes  tliat  the  jiiunt  uliould  rennme  itt* 
place  UH  a  species  in  the  Enj^lisli  Flora  ;  tlie  lafit  is  stated 
to  be  the  commonest  of  tin*  gmup, — he  hnving  received 
it  from  several  purts  of  Enghind,  from  ihe  count  of  Gal- 
lo'^iiy.  and  from  neur  Dunbar  in  Scotland.  The  jmper 
concludes  witli  the  following  remuiks  on  tbe  ^alue  of  the 


characters  of  these  species  : — "  The  position  and  size  of 
the  tubers  of  the  root  are,  I  suspect,  of  doubtful  con- 
stancy. The  general  disposition  and  proportions  of  the 
leaves  are  probably  much  to  be  depended  on  here,  and' 
throughout  the  order.  The  hoUowness  or  solidity  of  the 
stem  depends,  I  believe,  almost  wholly  on  the  place  of 
growth,  and  is  of  no  moment.  The  petals  vary  somewhat 
in  size,  but  scarcely  in  form,  those  of  the  outer  sterile 
florets  being  always  compared  with  each  other.  The  form  ■ 
of  the  fruit  seems  not  so  constant  as  might  be  expected. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  the  incrassated  summit  of  the 
pedicel  I  have  never  seen  to  vary." 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

We  shall,  next  week,  state  our  intentions  as  to  reporting-. 
these  meetings.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  as  well 
announce  our  decision  not  to  publish  those  details  of< 
Shows  which  merely  state  the  winner's  name,  without  the- 
names  of  the  plants  he  exhibited.  This  will  account  for 
some  omissions  in  the  following. 

Bath  Royal  Horticultural  Sficiety.—lhxs,  was  the  first  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  fur  this  season.  The  numbers  who  attended 
the  gardens  during  the  afternoon  were  not  less  than  2000.     Tbe- 

foUowing  prizes  were  awarded: — Class  I.:    Nubsertmen. 

Stiive  Plants,  1,  Mr.  Drummond,  for  Euphorbia  splendens,  E^ 
fulgens,  two  Gesneras,  and  two  Amaryllises.  Best  12,  l,  Mr.  Car- 
penter, for  Azalea  indica  alba,  A.  Woodii,  Acacia  arraata,  Epacria 
pungeas,  Camellia  Donkelierii,  C.  Bealii,   Cytisus  racemosus»„ 
Erica  raultiflora,  Kennedya  Marryattje,  two  Cinerarias,  and  Cho- 
rozema  varium    nanum.     Cinerarias,    1,    Mr.    Carpenter,    foe 
Medora,  Eclipse,  Carmina,  Unique,  Lavingtonensis,  and   Black- 
eyed  Susan  ;  2,  Mr.  Drummond,  for  Enchantress,  Prince  Albert^ 
Uoique,  Eclipse,  and  two  seedlings.  Camellias, I, Mt.  Carpenter, 
for    pnlcherrima,    alba,    and    lepida.     Extra   Phizbs. — Roaes-. 
in    Pors,    1,    Mr.    Carpenter,    for    Devoniensis,    Yellow    Noi- 
sette, Yellow  China,  Napoleon,   Prince  Albert,  Lee's  Crimson 
Perpetual,  Pink  M<i88,  Spong's  William  Jesse,  Blush  Prorence-, 
Flora,   and  Madam    Laffay.       Greenhouse  Plants— 1,   Mr.  Car- 
penter,  for  Azalea  indica  alba,   A.   Smichii  coccinea,   Acacia. 
armata,   Chorozema   varium   nanum,   Erica  tricolor,    Camellia^ 
Donkelaerii,aCineraria,anil  Kennedya cEerulea.  ClassII.  Ama- 
TBuas — Orchidacece,  1,  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  forMaxillaria  aromatica^- 
Cattleya  elatior,  Epidmdrum  selligerum.     Single  specimen,  Mr. 
Jarrett,  for  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae.     Stove  Plants,   1,  J.  Jarrett^ 
Esq.,  for  Plumbago  rosea.  Philibertia  gracilis,  Ceropegia  stape- 
liEeformis ;   2,  Mr.  Jai  rett,  for  Ceropegia  elegans.  Gloxinia  spe- 
ciosa, Scutellaria  splendens.      Greenhouse  Plants.  J.  M.  Yeeles^ 
Esq.,  for  Azalea  indica  alba,  Tropceulum  graiididorum,  Choro- 
zema spectabilis,    Leschenaultia  formusa.       3  varieties,    1,   J.. 
Jarrett,  Esq.,    for   Kenuedva   inophylla,    Pimelea   speeiabilTSj, 
Eriosteraon   buxifolius.      Pelargoniums,  1.  Dr.  Kay,  for  May's- 
Hermit,    May's    Bacchus,     Erectum,  and  Wizard.       Ericas,    \^. 
J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq.,  fur  E.  suaveolens,  E.  epistoma,  and  E.  echii- 
flora.     Single  specimen,  1,  J.  M.  Yeelcs,  Esq.,  forE.  Templeana.- 
Hnrdy  Plants,  1,  J.   Jarrett,  Esq.,  for    Rhododendron   roseum^ 
Kalmia  latitolia,  and  Paeonia  officinalis.      Pelargoniums,  1,  Mr,. 
G.  Shaw,  for  Nymph,  Jehu,  King,  Cyru^,  Clarissa,  Bridegroom,  , 
Sultan,  Sylph,  Jewess,   Acme  of  Perlectinn,  Coronation,  Bri- 
tannia, Conite  de  Paris,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Gipsy,  and  Lilia.- 
Cacti,  l,Mr.  G.  Sliaw,  for  C.  specioaissimus,   C.  Ackermannii 
major,  C.  specjo3US,  C.  Ackermannii  minor,  C.  Millerii,  and  C.^- 
speciosus  coccineus.     Amaryllises,  1,  Mr.  G.Shaw,  foi  A.  vittata*  . 
Johnsonii,  Ackermannii,  BraZiliensis,  and  a  Seedling.     Roses, 
1,    Miss    Bayly,     for    Devoniensis,    Madame    Laffay,     Yellow 
Nniselte,  Yellow  China,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Princess  Augusta, - 
White  Moss,  Red  Muss,  Belle  Henriette,  Odurata,  and  Beau- 
gere  ;    2,  J.  M.  Yeeles.  Ebq.,  for  Prince  Albert.  Jladame  Laffay,^ 
Devoniensis,  Charles  Duval,  Banksise,  und  Boule  de  NanteuiU 
Cinerarias,    1,    Miss  Bayly,  for   Lavingtoniensis,   Eclipse,  and 
2 Seedlings.     Ornamental  Plants,    1,  Mr.  G.Shaw,  tor   Azalea.- 
indica  alba,  A.  Smithii,  A-  pulclierrima,   A.  Phosnicea,  Yellow 
Cliina  Rose,  Fuchsia  Curtisii,  F.  Mt)neypennii,  Amaryllis  Brsizi- 
liensis,  A.  Johnsonii,   Eric*  ampullacea.  Calceolaria  splendida,.- 
C.  tricolor,  some  CactU",    Hovea  Celsi,    Vinca  rosea,   V.  alba, 
Lantana  mutabilis.    Gloxinia   speciosa,    G.  Youngii,    Pelargo— 
niuma,  Gipsy,  Jeliu,  Victory,  Bridegroom,  Grand  Duke,  Zenobiaj  . 
Jesse,  Cineraria  unique,  Lavingtoniensis,  and  Carmina.    Extra 
Prizks. —  Greenhouse  Plants,   1.  J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq.,  for  Azalea 
Smiihii    cuccinea,    A.  indica   alba,     Corraea   speciosa   major,.. 
Cytisus  cauariensis.     Pelargoniums,    1,  J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq.,  for 
Coronation,    Nymph,    Victory.     Florists'  Flowkrs  and  Cut; 
Flowers. — Class    II. —  Ama.tkurs. —  Pulynnthuses,  1,  Miss 
Bayly,    for    Buck's     George    the    IV.,    Pearson's    Alexander, 
Princess  Royal,    Nicholson's  King.      Pansies,    1,    Miss    Bayly,, 
for    Prince     of     W^Ies,     Eclipse,     Curiuii,     Batlionia,    Sylph,  , 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of  Beaufort,   Dorothy,  and  a  Seed- 
ling ;    '2,    Mr.    G.    D.    Fishpr,    for    Limpley    Stoke,    Princess 
Royal,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Jehu.  Regulator,  Bellissima,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Phoebe,   Silverlock'a    Prince  Albert,   Sulphurea  ele— 
gans,  Ac.    Extra  Pn\ze.s..  — Auriculas,   R.    Godfrey,    Esq.,  for 
Wood's  Lord  Lascellea,  Huglies'sPillar  of  Beauty,  und  Warrow's 
Union.     Piinsies,J.  M,  Yeeles,  Esq..  (or  Delight,  Virgil,  Corion,.. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Unrivalled  Yellow,  Dorotiiy,  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, MAty  Anne,  Trevarue,  Laura,  Beauty  of  ttie  Villdge,  and 
Queen  of  Beauiii^s. 


North  British  Professional  Gardeners*  Society.— This  was  the- 
first  meeting  for  this  seuHon.  AH  the  articles  tiiat  were  brought, 
forward  for  comperition  have  rarely,  if  ever,  betm  fcuipassed  at 
any  former  meeting.  Mic  fullowing  prizes  were  awarded; — 
Aurit^las:  Laurie's  Hertfordshire  Hero,  Moon's  Violet,  Water- 
house's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Leigh's  'J'alavera,  Taylor's  Glory,  . 
and  Lord  of  Huhnshire;  Mr.  J.  Young,  gr.  to  r.  Oliver,  Esq. 
Best  three  Selfa :  Smith's  Incomparable,  Gordon's  Statcholder, 
and  Martin's  MayfiL-ld;  Mr.  J.Young.  Polyanthuses:  George 
IV.,  Collier's  Prince  Royal,  and  Steed's  Telegraph;  Mr.  Alex-. 
Forester,  gr.  to  Capt.  Falconer.  Camellias  :  Imbricata,  Donkelaerii 
and  specioKa;  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson,  Esq, - 
CinerfiriMs:  — Macnabiana,  a  seedling,  and  ovata,  Mr.  J.  Ad- 
dihon,  gr.  to  ihe  Earl  ol  Wetnysa.  Epacrises:  Grandiflora,.- 
and  two  Hcedling*^.  Mr.  D.  Fowlis.  Peais:  Chauniontel  and 
Beurrc  Ranee,  Mr.  J.  Goodall.  Vessert  Apples:  Kibstoa 
Pi|)pli.,  Nonpareil,  Loan's  Pearmain,  Mr.  J.  tioodail.  BaJcing 
Apples:  Yorkshire  Green,  Fal's  Ribstou,  Mr.  J.  Goodall. 
Asparaaun:  Mr.  J,  G  lodull.  Tlie  following  plants  were  sent 
lor  extiibition :— A  new  Cineraria  called  Wurnstuniaua,  from-. 
McbsrH.  Carstuiru,  Kelly,  and  Co, 


IKcbfetos. 

The  Art  of  JiuUdiny  and  Mnnnying  IJothouses,  ^ff-- 
(.'Vrt  (le  Conntruire  et  ile  Gouvurner  les  Serres).  13y 
M.  Neumann,  l^aris,  IHM.  Long  quarro. 
M.  NitUMANN  is  chief  jjardeiier  in  the  Jnrdin  des 
Ptiintea  at  i'aris,  and  h-is  the  management  of  the  housea 
thrre.  He  is  a  clever  mun,  anil  ac(|U(tintcil  with  English 
ehliibliHhnientfl.  In  this  work  lie  describes  the  manner 
in  which  hotlioiis  s,  t^icenlnm.HCH,  forcing-Iinnses,  con- 
rierviitorics.  and  ml  thi;  vuriftii-s  of  glii.->s  htnictnres, 
are  built  and  m«iia(,'cil  in  Kranct: ;  nnd  lie  illustrates  his 
subject  wilii  21  iilutes  of  jiliiiis,  elevations,  secliunSj  &■.,,, 
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among  which  are  views   of  the  Conservatory   at  Chats- 
worth. 

It  did  not  strike  us,  wliea  we  knew  Paris  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  that  we  had  much  to  learn  from  our 
clever  neighbours  in  this  department  of  gardening  ;  nor 
does  the  perusal  of  M.  Neumann's  work  alter  that 
opinion,  or  the  reports  made  to  us  by  our  corres- 
pondents. Good  gardening  under  glass  is  essentially 
English  ;  and  so,  we  suspect,  it  is  likely  to  remain. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  beat  us  hollow  in  forcing  Lettuces 
and  winter  vegetables;  nor  is  it  much  to  our  credit 
that  they  do  so  ;  and  the  priiJate  collections  of  the  Con- 
tinent contain  more  species  than  those  of  England  ;  but, 
as  a  genenil  fact,  nobody  can  doubt  tliat  the  Horticul- 
ture of  artificial  climate  is  better  understood  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere.  In  this  sense  M.  Neumann's 
work  is  of  more  importance  to  liis  own  countrymen  than 
to  us.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  examine  the  views 
respecting  cultivation,  of  so  well  informed  a  man  as  the 
author  ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  make  a  {qvt  extracts 
from  his  work. 

What  M.  Neumann  says  about  repotting,  affords  a 
clue  to  the  whole  of  his  views  of  what  hothouse  cultiva- 
tion is  to  do.  He  considers  the  process  necessary  in 
most  cases  every  year,  not  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  soil,  but  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds  ;  and 
accordingly  he  direcis  the  roots  and  branches  to  be 
annually  reduced.  By  this  means  ]ilants  will  doubtless 
be  kept  small,  and  a  crowd  of  specimens  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  hothouse  ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  mere 
botanic  gardeners,  and  is  at  variance  with  good  gar- 
dening. He  directs  the  process  of  re-potting  to  take 
place  after  winter,  at  the  very  moment  when  plants  are  be- 
ginning to  push  ;  and  particularly  insists  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  preservine;  a  due  baliince  bc:tween  the  roots 
and  the  head.  The  strongest  plants,  he  observes,  arc 
liable  to  die  if  the  roots,  reduced  to  lialf  their  former 
quantity,  are  left  to  support  an  undiminished  head.  The 
plants  which  bear  root-pruning  worst  he  finds  to  be 
Clusias,  Chrysophyllums,  Lauraceous  plants,  Cloves,  and 
Nutmei^t:. 

In  speaking  of  watering  plants,  we  find  no  allusion  to 
the  use  of  evaporating-pans  ;  but  great  importance  is 
very  properly  attached  to  using  the  water  in  a  warm 
state.  \Ve  also  find  the  following  fact,  which  may  be 
new  to  some  : — "  It  has  frequently  happened  that  gar- 
deners, having  washed  in  a  tank  of  water  their  prnniog- 
knife  and  hands,  after  having  been  diessing  certain 
poisonous  plants,  the  fish  in  the  tanks  have  immediately 
died,  and  the  water  hiis  speedily  become  putrid.  This 
has  been  more  especially  observed  with  the  Hippomane 
biglandulosa,  the  Manchineel,  the  Tanghin,  Sapium 
laurocerasus,  and  Comocladia  dentata.  These  plants 
are  as  dangerous  to  man  as  to  fish.  Gardeners  fre- 
quently, after  merely  rubbing  the  leaves  of  Comocli^dia 
between  the  fingers,  have  had  their  whole  bodv  swelled 
the  next  day,  and  been  struck  with  temporary  blindness. 
The  juice  of  such  plants  is  excessively  dangerous;  the 
slightest  scratch  with  a  pruning-knife  smeared  with  it 
may  be  as  fatal  as  the  wound  of  a  poisoned  arrow.  One 
of  the  old  gardeners  at  Malmaison  lost  an  eye  by  the 
Sapium." 

The  water  of  storms  and  tbundershowers  is  preferred 
to  all  others — an  additional  reason  for  catching  what 
falls  on  the  roofs  of  garden  buildings  ;  next  comes  snow- 
water ;  then  the  water  of  rivers  and  running  streams  ; 
the  worst  is  well-water. 

M.  Neumann  is  of  opinion  that  pots  should  never  be 
plunged,  but  should  trust  for  the  necessary  warmth  to 
the  air  that  surrounds  them,  instead  of  receiving  it  from 
the  soil  heated  by  artificial  means.  He  insists  strongly 
(p.  18)  upon  the  advantage  of.  this  practice,  for  reasons 
which  to  our  mind  are  singularly  inconclusive.  But  our 
narrow  space  compels  us  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
that  most  important  question. 


Bnnie  others,  it  lorma  a  small  group  of  species,  wliich  are  very 
different  in  habit  from  such  plants  as  E.paniiea,  armeniaca,  &c  , 
It  is  a  stove  plant,  a.id  succeeds  best  when  potted  in  turfy  peat, 
mixed  with  a  few  pntsherds.  During  the  summer  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  sbould  be  giiven,  and  the  house  be  l^ept  as  moist 
as  possii)le.  l<i  sunny  weather  the  plant  will  be  much  benefited 
if  sli[?htly  shaded,  for  allhouf^h  it  enjoys  a  high  temperature,  yet 
its  leaves  will  become  pale  and  contracte!  if  too  much  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  winter  very  little  water  is  required, 
especially  if  thehouse  can  be  filled  with  steam  once  a  day,  whicb 
is  always  preferable  to  syringing. — Butunicul  Register. 
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Pendarves  near  Truro. — There  is  now  in  flower  here  a 
most  beautiful  plant  of  Cl^anthus  puniceus,  occupying  a 
wall  3d  ft.  long,  and  1'2  ft.  high.  It  is  one  sheet  of 
crimson,  and  forms  as  magnificent  an  object  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  This  specimen  was  out  in  the  winter  of 
1837-8,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  Irost,  and  by 
mice,  who  made  a  feast  upon  the  branches. 

Mr.  Groom's,  Clapham  Rise. — Tlie  magnificent  col- 
lection of  Tulips  at  this  establisbmeuc  is  now  in  great 
perfection  ;  the  protected  bed,  containing  about  2000 
bulbs,  makes  a  splendid  show,  and  seldom  have  they 
been  seen  in  finer  condition.  In  point  of  colour  they 
are  very  superior,  and  there  is  less  flushing  or  running 
in  this  respect  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
60  large  a  bed.  Among  the  Roses — Rosa  blanca,  we  no- 
ticed in  unusually  fine  condition  ;  Aglaia,  a  lovely  flower  ; 
and  Cerise  a  belle  forme,  good  throughout  the  bed. 
This  is  tlie  case  also  with  a  superior  strain  of  Triumph 
Royale,  Lady  Crewe,  a  very  delicate  flower,  with  several 
other  Roses  of  Mr. Groom's  breaking, such  as  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Lady  Douro,  the  Conatess  of  Blessington, 
&c.  In  BybloemenH,VictoriaRegiua  appears  to  be  the  most 
I)erfect,  the  cup  is  so  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  marking 
so  precise  and  uniform.  The  Duchess  of  Bnccleugh, 
Ambassadeur  de  HoUande,  Lawrence's  Friend,  Bijou 
d'Amateurs,  Perle  Blanche,  and  Michael  Angelo,  we 
noticed  as  being  very  superior  in  this  class.  Piatoff,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  three 
fins  bizarres,  and  Everard,  a  high-coloured  and  bright 
flower,  forms  a  very  desirable  variety.  Pompe  Funebre 
is  grand;  Polyphemus  is  very  fine  throughout,  and 
Nourri  Effendi,  with  its  bright  ground  and  intensely  dark 
marking,  is  particularly  striking  ;  a  single  visit  is  not 
suflicieat  for  this  bed  :  the  flowers  require  stricter  exa- 
mination than  can  be  given  at  one  time.  The  Pelargo- 
niums are  looking  well,  and  the  Japan  Lilies  are  in 
vigorous  health  and  condition. 

Air.  Dickson's,  Acre  Lane — This  bed,  though  small, 
contains  very  choice  varieties.  They  are  well  grown, 
and  bloomed  in  very  fine  condition  ;  the  cups  are  larger 
than  usual,  but  the  ground-colour  is  fine  and  clear,  and 
the  markings  very  clean  and  decided.  One  of  the  first 
flowers  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  fine  bloom  of 
Pandora,  with  its  perfect  cup  and  rich  flower;  this  is  still 
a  very  scarce  variety.  It  is  most  amusing  to  visit 
collections  of  this  elegant  flower  ;  independent  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  viewing  such  beautiftd  ob- 
jects, every  bed  contains  beauties  of  its  own,  and 
varieties  that  are  poorly  bloomed  at  one  place,  in 
another  are  seen  in  perfection.  Among  the  choice  Roses, 
Catalani,  Claudiana,  Andromache,  antl  Mason's  Matilda 
and  Rose  Charlotte,  a  superior  strain  of  Triumph 
Royale,  were  particularly  fine.  Holmes*  King,  byb.,  is 
always  first-rate  in  this  bedj  full  of  colour  :  this  is  a  most 
desirable  flower,  being  constant  and  perfectly  distinct. 
Violet  Quarto  is  also  a  very  superior  variety.  The 
Bizarres  are  very  choice:  that  noble  variety,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  broke  by  Mr.  Dickson,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men, large  and  fine.  Glencoe  Charbonier  Noir  and 
Piatoff"  are  attractive  varieties.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
choice  sorts  particularly  worthy  attention.  The  bed  is 
altogether  unusually  fine ;  and  its  condition  reflects 
great  credit  upon  its  owner. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  aue  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

EaOMHKAniA  PALL'STnis.  Marsh  Bromheadia.  (Stove  Epi- 
phyte.) Orchrdaceie.  Gynandria  Monandria. — "  When  Mr. 
Finlayson  was  in  the  Malay  Archipelai^o,  be  found  a  curious 
Orchidaceous  plant  at  Sincapore,  with  the  habit  of  Epidendrum 
elongatum  ;  and  (roni  specimens  of  it,  almost  destroyed  by  in- 
sects, whicli  I  examined  some  years  since  in  Dr.  Wallich's  her- 
bariunn,  1  referred  it  with  great  doubt  to  Graminatophyllum, 
under  the  name  of  G,  ?  Fiulaysnnianum,  (Gen.  and  sp.  Orch.  t. 
173.)  Tbis  plant  has  llowered  at  Penliere:flre,  in  South  Wales, 
with  J.  D,  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from  Cuming,  with 
the  memorandum  tbat  it  had  been  '  dug  out  of  a  bog  in  Sumatra.' 
Having  now  bad  tlie  advantage  of  examining:  a  perfect  specimen 
in  flower.  1  find  chat  alttiougb  nearly  allied  to  Gramiiiatopliyllura, 
it  is  in  fact  very  distinct.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lidding  to  the  list  of  genera  the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Ffrench  BromhcHd.  Bait.,  F.R.S.,  whose  inveslisations  of  the 
natural  affinities  of  plants  are  well  known  to  systematical 
Botanists."  In  Appearance  the  pl;Hnt  has  the  aspect,  of  Kpidemlrum 
eloneatum,  as  has  been  alreadystateil ;  and  like  it  has  the  wliole 
of  the  upper  part  ot  the  stem  provided  with  closely  pressed  dis- 
tant  sheaths,  instead  of  leaves,  on  which  the  spike  tff  flowers  !■* 
arranged.  The  latter  is  very  rigid,  between  two  and  three  inches 
long,  regularly  zigzag,  witli  a  short  hard  tootli-like  liract  ateacti 
bend,  so  that  thespikc  without  tlie  flowerB  resembles  a  coarsely- 
toothed  narrow  double-edged  saw.  The  flowtrs  are  al)out  an 
inch  long,  white,  and  rather  drooping,  spreading  qnite  open. 
The  labtllum,  in  whicli  alone  any  colour  resiiles,  is  straw- 
coloured  on  the  middle  lobe,  and  vmlet  at  the  tips  of  the  lateral 
lobes  ;  along  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  separutinn  of  the  lobes,  it 
is  convex  and  covered  with  purple  down  ;  wiiile  tbe  disk  ol  the 
middle  lobe  is  broken  up  into  yellow  granulations.— iJo^iriic;^/ 
Register. 

EiiiA  Pi.oaiBUWPA.  Many-flowereri  Eria.  {Stor^e  Epiphyte.) 
OrchidaccEe.  Gl^ilandria  Monandria.— Although  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  cann'-r  boast  of  large  size  and  rich  colours,  they  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  beauty.  Arranged  as  tbuy  are  in  lorn: 
drooping  racemes,  glassy  in  texture,  and  dclieately  touched  with 
crimson,  tliey  sre  among  ihe  prettiest  of  thi;  smaller  kinds.  It 
is  a  native  ot  Sincapore,  whence  it  hus  been  received  by  Mes-si  s. 
Loddiges.     Along   with    E.  polyccra,  bipunctata,  prolu^a,    and 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Cuckoo. — To  no  bird  is  the  gift  of  prophecy  more 
commonly  attributed  than  to  the  Cuckoo,  whose  loud 
measured  voice  resounds  in  the  woods  just  chid  with 
fresh  verdure.  The  old  German  saying,  "Waon  der 
(jauch  ffuket.,"  denotes  the  beginning  of  tlie  spring,*  just 
as,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  song  of  the  Cuckoo  an- 
nounces the  time  of  the  spring  rains.  Two  old  poema 
describe  the  contention  of  Spring  and  Winter  about  the 
Cuckoo,  and  the  lament  of  the  herdsmen  for  him  ;  the 
Spring  praises,  slow  Winter — tarda  hie7}is — reproaches 
the  bird  ;  tlie  herdsmen  represent  him  as  taken  away  or 
drowned:  the  line  is  remarkable  : — 

Tempos  adest  veris,  cuculus  modo  rumpe  soporem.t 
He  announces  by  his  song  the  loveliest  season  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  these  poems  that  he  predicts 
to  man.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Codes  Exoniensis,  146,  27, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  ascribes  likewise  to  this 
bird  the  announcing  of  the  year  : — 

geacas  gear  budon;  cuculi  annum  nuntiavere. 

The  popular  belief  s'ill  exists  that  whoever  hears  the 
cry  of  the  Cuckoo  for  tbe  first  time  in  the  spring,  may 
ask  him  how  many  more  years  he  has  to  live.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  children  cry,  ''  Gugger.,  wie  lang  lebi  no?'' 
In  Lower  Saxony, 

"  Rukiik  vam  hiiven 

Wo  lange  sail  ik  leven?  " 

and   then  they  listen  and  count;  as  many  times  as  the 
bird  cries  alter  it  is  questioned,  so  many  years  has  he 


*  Looking  forward  to  the  return  of  fine  weather  in  spring,  the 
Norfolk    people   say,    "  VVlicn  the    Cuckoo  has   picked  up  the 
dirt."~R.  T. 
t  lloth  poems  are  ascribe:!  to  Bede  in  Dornavii  Anipliitbeatrum. 


who  asks    the  question    to   live.     In  other    places    the 
saying  is  as  follows  : — 

Kukuk,  beckenknecbt,  I  Cuckoo,  baker-boy. 

Sag  niirrecht.  Tell  me  true, 

Wie  viel  jahrich  leben  soil?  \  How  many  years  shall  I  live? 
The  bird  is  said  to  be  a  bewitched  baker  or  miller-bovj 
and  thus  has  pale  or  meal-coloured  feathers.  In  a  dear 
season  he  robbed  poor  folks  of  their  dough,  and  when 
God  blessed  the  dough  in  the  oven,  drew  it  out,  plucked 
some  off,  and  every  time  cried  out  as  be  did  so, 
"  Gukuk  !  "  (Look,  look!)  God  therefore  punished 
him,  and  turned  him  into  a  thievish  bird,  who  continually 
repeats  this  cry.  This  legend,  which  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  resembles  that  of  the  Woodpecker,  may  at  an 
earlier  period  have  been  otherwise  told  ;  and  connected 
with  it  may  have  been  the  notion  that  the  cry  of  the 
Cuckoo,  if  heard  after  St.  John's  Day,  betokens  scarcity. 
In  Sweden  he  prophecies  to  unmarried  lasses  how  many 
years  they  shall  remain  single. 

Giik,  G6k,  sitt  pa  quist,  &c. 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,  that  sits  on  a  bough,  &c. 

If  he  cries  oftener  than  ten  times  they  say  that  he  sits 
upon  a  silly  bough,  and  give  no  heed  to  his  prophecies. 
Much  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  Cuckoo 
is  first  heard  ;  if  from  the  north  (that  is  the  unlucky  side) 
you  will  have  mourning  during  the  year  :  from  the  east  or  ' 
west  his  cry  portends  good  fortune.  In  Goethe's  "  Fruh- 
lingsorakel "  the  prophetic  bird  announces  to  a  pair  of 
lovers  their  approaching  marriage  and  the  number  of  ' 
children.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  our  poets  of  the 
1 3th  century  do  not  mention  the  cuckoo  as  prophesying  : 
the  thing  was  doubtless  commonly  known,  for  we  find  in 
Renner,  11,340, 

Daz  weiz  der  gouch,  der  im  filr  war 

Hat  gegutzet  liundert  jri.r. 
And  we  have  a  story  related  by  the  abbot  Theobald  of  a 
certain  novice  v/ho,  assuring  himself  of  living  22  years 
longer,  from  having  heard  the  Cuckoo  repeat  its  cry  just 
so  many  times,  concluded  that  it  was  needless  for  him  to 
pass  so  long  a  period  in  mortification,  and  resolved  tore- 
turn  and  lead  a  jolly  life  for  20  years,  thinking  the  remain- 
ing two  quite  enough  for  penitence.  From  the  regularity  of 
the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  Cuckoo  is  probably  the 
bird  designated  zttvogel  in  an  old  proverb,  in  accordance  ■ 
with  the  passage  of  PHny,  "  Cantus  alitis  temporarii  quem 
cuculum  vocant."  It  is  said  that  he  never  cries  before 
the  3d  of  April,  and  never  after  the  festival  of  St.  John- 
Buthe  cannot  cry  before  he  has  devoured  a  bird's  egg. 
If  you  have  money  in  your  purse  when  he  first  cries,  all 
will  go  well  during  the  year;  and  if  you  were  fasting, 
you  will  be  hungry  the  whole  year.  When  the  Cuckoo 
has  eaten  his  fill  of  Cherries  three  times  he  ceases  to  sing. 
It  portends  misfortune  to  the  Servian  haiduken  when  the 
kukavitza  appears  early  and  comes  out  of  the  blackwood, 
hut  good  luck  when  his  cry  comes  from  the  greenwood. 
The  froth  in  the  meadows  caused  by  the  Cicada  spumaria 
is  called  Cuckoo  spittle;  Gerw.  Kukkukspeichel;  Swiss, 
Guggerspeu  ;  2)ttrt.  Gitigespyt;  otherwise  Hexeospeichel, 
Witches-spit ;  Norw.  TroldUiiiringspye  ;  thus  connect- 
ing the  bird  with  supernatural  beings.  The  names  of 
some  plants  confirm  its  mythic  character  :  Oxalis  aceto- 
sella;  Old  German,  Gouches-anipfera  ;  Swiss,  Gugger- 
sauer ;  Anglo-Saxon.,  Geaces-sure ;  Dan.  Giogemad, 
Giogesyre.  It  was  believed  that  the  bird  liked  to  eat 
these:  Modern  German^  Kukkuksbrot;  Ft.  Pain  de 
Coucou,  Panis  cuculi.  Cuckoo-flower,  Lychnis  Flos- 
cuculi,  Germ.  Kukkuksblume.  The  Slavonians  do  not 
attribute  anything  bad  or  devilish  to  this  bird,  which 
they  always  represent  as  a  female.  Zezhulice,  sitting  on 
an  Oak,  bewails  the  transitoriness-of  spring.  The  Ser- 
vian kukavitza  was  a  maiden  who  long  bewailed  her 
brother's  death,  until  she  was  changed  into  the  bird, 
'*  Sinja  kukavitza  "  (the  gray) :  so  also  in  Russian  songs 
it  is  a  bird  Of  mourning  and  melancholy  ;  and  Russian 
traditions  speak  of  her  as  a  young  maiden  changed  by 
an  enchantress. —  The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
His  tor g. 

Chemistry  of  Cultivation,  By  Professor  Liebijj.  [Con- 
tinued from  p.  247.] — The  quantity  of  aliments  of  plants 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  limited  ;  but  it  should  be 
quite  sufficient  for  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Let  us  consider,  that 
under  the  tropics,  and  in  the  countries  of  the  earth  where 
the  most  general  conditions  of  fertility — moisture,  an  ap- 
propriate soil,  light  and  an  elevated  temperature — are 
united,  tbat  io  these  places  vegetation  is  scarcely  limited 
by  space,  tbat  when  the  soil  is  inefficient,  the  plant,  dying, 
itself  with  its  bark  and  branches  become  a  part  of  the 
soil.  It  is  clear  tbat  the  plants  of  these  countries  cannot 
be  deficient  in  atmospheric  aliment ;  neither  are  our  culti- 
vated plants  deficient.  It  is  the  continual  motion  of  the  ■ 
atmosphere  that  furnishes  to  all  plants  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  aeriform  aliments  necessary  to  their  development. 
The  air  at  the  tropics  does  not  contain  more  than  the  air 
at  the  torrid  zones  ;  and  yet,  what  a  difference  is  shown 
in  the  power  of  the  production  of  equal  surfaces  of  land  in  , 
these  different  countries  1  All  plants  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, the  wa.^  and  oils,  palms  and  the  sugar  cane,  contain, 
compared  with  our  cultivated  plants,  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  principles  of  the  blood,  properly  so  called,  ne- 
cessary for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal.  The  tubercles 
of  the.Chili  Potato,  which  resembles  a  higTl  shrub,  gathered 
from  a  whole  acre  of  land,  would  scarct^ly  suffice  for  one 
ddy  for  the  sustenance  of  an  Irish  family  (Darwin).  The 
plants  which  serve  for  nourishment,  and  which  term  the 
object  of  culture,  are  only  intermedia  for  the  production 
of  these  principles  of  the  blood.  In  the  absence  of  the 
elements  which  the  soils  should  furnish  for  their  produc- 
tion, wood,  sugar,  and  stafcli,  may,  ()erliaps,  be  formed  in 
the  plant,  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  principles  of  the 
blood,     if  we  wish  to  produce  more  of  them  on  a  given 
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surface,  than,  the  plant  in  the  free,  natural,  normal  state, 
on  this  surface,  can  derive  from  the  atmosphere,  or  receive 
from  the  soil,  an  artificial  atmosphere  must  be  created ; 
the  principles  which  are  deficient  must  be  added  to  the 
soil.     The  nourishment  which  should  be  furnished  to  ^,'if- 
ferent  plants,  in  a  given  time,  in  order  to  allow  of  free  and 
uninterrupted   development,  is  very  unequal.     On  arid 
sand,  on  a  pure  calcareous  soil,  and  on  naked  rocks,  but 
few  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  ;    these  are  only  vivacious 
vegetables  ;    only  very   small  quantities  of  mineral  sub- 
stances are  required  for  their  stow  growth,  which  the  soil, 
sterile  for  other  kinds  of  plants,  may  still  furnish  to  them 
in  sufficient  quantity  :  annual  planes,  especially  those  of 
summer,  grow  and  attain  their  complete  development  in  a 
proportionally  short  time ;  they  do   not  thrive  on  a  soil 
which  is  poor  in  the  mineral  substances  necessary  to  their 
development.     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  maximum  of  size, 
m  the  short  period  assigned  to  their  life,  the  nourishment 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  su6Sc(ent.     In  order  to 
attain  the  objects  of  culture,  it  is  necessary  to  create  for 
them,  in  the  very  soil,  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.     This  excess  of  nourishment,  which  is 
wanting  to  the  leaves,   must  be  furnished  to  the  organs 
contained  in   the  soil,  which  correspond  to  them.     But 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  are  not  sufficient  for  producing 
a  principle  of  the  plant,  an  alimentary  substance  for  the 
animal.     The  formation  of  albumen  is  not  possible  with- 
out the  alkalies,  nor  can  vegetable  fibrin  and  casein  be 
produced  without  phosphoric  acid  and  earthy  salts.     We 
know  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  separated  in  great  quantity   under  the   excre- 
mentitiai  form  in  the  barks  of  ligneous  plants,  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  cereal  and  leguminous  plants  for  the  for- 
mation of  their  seeds.    What  a  difference  between  summer 
plants  and  evergreens,   fatty  plants.  Mosses,  trees  with 
acicular  leaves,  and  the  Ferns  !   Summer  and  winter  these 
latter  plants  assimilate  every  moment  of  the  day  carbon, 
by  means  of  their  leaves,  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  sterile  soil  cannot  furnish  to  them.     Their 
coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves  retain  the  water  absorbed  with 
great  force,  and  lose  by  evaporation  very  little  of  it  com- 
pared with    other  plants.      How  small,  indeed,    is    the 
quantity  of  mineral  substances  which  they  remove  from 
the  ground  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  during  the 
almost  uninterrupted  duration  of  their  growth,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  quantity  which  a  crop  of  Wheat,  of  equal 
weight,  for  example,  takes  from  the  soil  in  three  months  ! 
From  the  foregoing  it  results  that  the  advantages  of  ap- 
propriations are  based  on  the  fact  that  cultivated  plants 
remove  from  the  soil  unequal  quantities  of  certain  ali- 
ments.    In  a  fertile  soil  the  plants  should  find  all  the 
inorganic  priuciples  indispensable  to  their  development, 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  state  which  allows  of  their 
being  absorbed  by  the  plant.     A   field  prepared  by  art 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  these  principles,  as  well  as 
of  the  vegetable  substances  in  putrefaction  and  amrao- 
uiacal   salts.     We  make  succeed  to  a    plant  containing 
potassa  (Turnips  and  Potatoes),  a  plant  containing  silica, 
and  to  the  latter  a  plant  contfiining  lime.     All  these  plants 
require  alkalies  and  phosphates:  a  plant  contalningpotassa 
requires    the  greatest  quantity   of  the  former,  and   the 
smallest  quantity  of  the  latter.     The  plant  containing  silica 
requires,  with  the  soluble  silicic  acid  which  the  plaut  con- 
taining potassa  leaves,  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phates.    The  plant  containing  lime,  which  follows,  (Peas, 
Clover,  Sec.,)  may  so  exhaust  the  soil  of  this  important 
principle,  that  there  does  not  remain  more  of  it  than  is 
sufficient   for  permitting  the   tormation  of  the  seed  of  a 
cropofOats  or  Rye.  The  number  of  the  crops  obtained  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  alkaline  silicates  and  phosphates, 
or  of  the  calcdreous  and  maguesian  salts  which  are  found 
in  them.     The  provision  of  these  salts  may  suffice  for 
two  crops  of  a  plant  containing  potassa,  or  lime,  for  three 
or  more  crops  of  a  plant  containing  silica,  and  even  for 
fire  or  Beven  crops;  but,  after  this  time,  all  the  mineral 
substances  which  we  have  taken  from  the  soil,  under  the 
form  of  fruit,  stems,  leaves,  and  straw,  must  h.ive  been 
removed  :  the  equilibrium  must  be  re-established,  in  order 
that  the  land  may  recover  its  primitive  fertility.     This  is 
effected    by   manure.     It  may  be  admitted  that— in  the 
roots  and  the  stubble  of  cereal  plants,  in  the  fallen  leaves 
of  ligneous  plants— the  soil  recovers  as  much  carbon  as  it 
received  at  the  commencement  of  vegetation,  under  tiie 
form   of  carbonic  acid,  produced  by   the  destruction  of 
hamuB.     The  stalks  and  leaves  of  Pot^.toes,  and  the  roots 
of  Clover,  remain  in  the  ground.     These  remains  putrefy, 
and    are   destroyed  during    tiie  winter,    and  the    young 
plant  and    the  seed  find   in    them    a  nalural  source    of 
carbonic   acid.      The  soil  is    nut    exhausted    of   humus 
by-  these  plant.t.     finally,    it    may   be  concluded    from 
theoretical  reahons,  tiiut    the  soil  receives  from  plants, 
daring    their   life,    quite    hh    much,    or   even    rn^.re,    of 
matters  rich  in  carbon  than  it  furnishes  to  them  ;  tliat  an 
act  of  excretion,  which  ib  operated  at  the  surface  of  the 
fibrei  of  the  rooU,  enriches  it  with  subxtmices  which  pu- 
trefaction, during  the  winter,  again  converts  into  humus. 
i  he  exiatcnceof  an  act  of  urcrerion  unti  trxcrction  Unn  been 
mainUined  by  »ome  phy-.iologist«,  and  denied  l.y  othern, 
so  that  at  prejient  the  opinions  on  this  point  are  dividiid. 
^o  one  doubts,  however,  that  ihe  oxy-eu  which  separ-Tt-s 
irom  tbe  leaves  and  green  part*,  is  an  excrement.     The 
viul  activity  of  the  pj«,.t  asMmiIa.es  in  its  or^.ms  the 
carbon  of  ihe  carbrnnc  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  tti 


separated.     We  observed  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  sepa- 
ration of  substances  rich  in  carbon  which,  produced  in  the 
vital  act  of  the  plant,  have  undergone  no  alteration.     li  we 
compare,for  example,  the  barkof  Fir,  of  Pines,  of  the  Beech, 
of  Oak,  of  Hazel-tree,  and  wood,  we  find  essential  differ- 
ences in  their  properties  and  composition.     Whilst  wood, 
properly  so  called,  leaves  only  ^  to  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  the 
bark  of  the  Oak,  the  Fir,  the  Willow,  and  the  Beech,  gives 
6'  1 0.  and  even  15  per  cent. ;   the  ash  of  the  wood  and  that 
of  the  bark  have  a  very  different  composition.     The  in- 
organic principles  of  the  bark  are  evidently  substances 
which  the  living  organism  has  rejected.     A  similar  origin 
should  be  admitted  for  the  organic  principles  of  the  bark. 
That  of  cork  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  fatty  sub- 
stances or  analogous  matters,  which  we  find,  but  in  smaller 
proportion,  in  the  barks  of  the  Fir  and  Pine.     The  solid 
principle  of  these  barks,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  is 
perfectly  different  from  the  substance  of  wood.     The  barks 
of  Fir  and  Oak  almost  completely  dissolve  in  a  solution 
of  potassa,  forming  a  liquor  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  from 
which    the   acids    precipitate   a    matter    which    has  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  substance  called  ulmic  acid. 
Wood  is  not  attacked  by  a  solution  of  potassa.     These 
barks  are  true  escrementitial  substances,  since  they  arise 
from  the  living  plant,  and  no  longer  take  any  part  in  its  vital 
functions.  They  may  beremoved  from  the  plant  without  put- 
ting its  existence  in  danger.     It  is  known  that  most  of  the 
plantains  are  annually  deprived  of  their  bark.     Taking, 
therefore,  this  fact  in  its  true  signification,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  formed  in  this  ligneous  plant,  by  aid  of  cer- 
tain combinations  produced  in  its  vital  act,  substances 
which,   not  having  to  undergo  any  further  change,  are 
eliminated.     We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
elimination  takes  place  all  over  the  surface  :  we  observe  it 
not  only  on  the  trunk,  but  also  on  the  smaller  branches  : 
and  we  should  conclude  that  this  act  of  excretion  is  ope- 
rated also  in  the  roots.     We  see  that  rain-water,  in  which 
a  branch  of  willow  vegetates,  is  gradually  coloured  of  a 
deep  brown.     We   observe  the  same  phenomenon  with 
bulbous   plants    (Hyacinths),   which  are  grown  in  pure 
water.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  there  is  an 
eliminationof  excrementi tial substances  in  plants,  although 
it  may  not  take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  all     The  en- 
riching of  the  soil  with  organic  substances  by  the  culture 
of  perennial  plants,  such  as  Sainfoin  and  Clover,  wliich 
are  distinguished  by  the  abundant  ramifications  of  their 
roots,  as  well  as  by  the  great  development  of  their  leaves, 
is    considered    as    a  positive    fact    by  most   agricultural 
writers,  and  which  is  perhaps  explained  in  the  preceding. 
We  cannot  operate  the  formation  of  ammonia  on  cultivated 
lands,  but  indeed  an  artificial  production  of  humus.     It  is 
the  latter  which  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  objects 
of  appropriations,   and  as  a  second  cause  of  their  advan- 
tages.    It  is  by  sowing  a  field  vfith  Clover,  Uye,  Lupins, 
Buckwheat,  &c.,  and  by  incorporating  in  the  ground  planrs 
ready  to  flower,  by  tillage,  which  we  create  in  consequence 
of  an  act  of  destruction  of  the  new-sown  seed  and  of  the 
young  plant  which  is  developed,  a  maximum  of  nourish- 
ment, an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  :  all  the  nitrogen 
which  the  first  plant  took  from  the  air — all  the  alkjiiies  and 
phosphates  which  it  received  from  the  soil,  serve  to  render 
more  beautiful  and  more  luxuriant  the  vegetation  of  the 
plant  which  follows. — From  the  Ch<"mist. 
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For  the  ensnins  Week, 


whilst  the  una«similalud  oxygen  is  separuied.  We  have 
in  Uowera  volatile  oils,  cmibinations  rich  in  carb.,n  and 
hyarogeo,  which  have,  liliewisc,  ceased  to  b.dong  U,  uiUv.v 
viui  acts.  A\e  s.:c  exude  from  the  bark,  rchiiih,  hn\mmv. 
and  ((um  ;  from  the  leaves,  and  from  thrir  liair  su^ar  and 
inucil.«i„ous  matters.  On  thesurface  of  the  barks,  roots, 
and  all  P«rts  of  pJanU  which  are  not  green,  uxygcu  is  not 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSEKVATORIES,  &c. 
The  usual  rotitine  of  watering  anU  keepinf?  the  pUnts  clean 
and  properly  trained,  is  all  that  is  necessary  here  tor  some 
time.  Some  few  plants  may  want  shirtint;:  now  and  then,  and 
all  the  young:  stock  must  be  shifted  by  degree--,  as  they  ad- 
vance; but  no  precise  time  can  be  pointed  out  for  this  work ; 
the  whole  depends  on  the  state  of  the  plants,  and  means  of  the 
cultivator, 

Conservntory.—Ke^y,  down  the  temperature  here  by  all  poa- 
sible  means,  in  order  to  proioufr  tlie  tlowering  of  the  plants; 
and  as  tlie  syringe  would  soon  li  jure  the  appearance  of  pirn's 
m  flower,  the  rose  watering-pot  must  take  the  place  of  it ;  flood 
all  spare  parts  in  the  liou-ie  morning  atid  evening.  Conserva- 
tories with  fixed  ro()fs  for  growing  Stove  anil  Halt- stove  Cliinbeis, 
m  addition  to  tiie  usual  collection,  are  beginning  to  come  into 
fasliioii  rapidly,  and  I  am  promised  some  account  of  how  far 
they  atiali  be  approved  of  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

i  Gret'H/jou«e.— C(JDtinue  to  encourage  tiiese  plants  to  make 
rapid  growth  during  all  tliis  montli,  and  keej)  the  utmospherc 
iilways  moist  iX  night  during  this  stage.  As  few  plants  are 
allowed  to  flower  in  tliishonse,  where  there  is  aconscrvatory,  the 
syringe  may  be  used  Ireely  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days.  J  rain- 
ing  and  regulating  the  growth  of  all  pot-plaiits,  as  well  as 
watering  and  killing  iusectH,  must  be  attended  to  while  the 
l)l«nts  are  growing, 

Furcuif^-Pitfi.—  VWxs  is  just  the  critical  time  when  a  IKtle 
nversiglit  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  murnniring  next  winter. 
Look  over  the  lists  of  forciiig-plants  in  the  previous  volumes, 
the  very  first  opportunity  you  have,  and  consider  liow  many 
you  may  want  of  tijose  most  esteemed  by  the  (umily,  always 
making  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  for  failure  atnoiig  those  forced 
in  December.  All  the  Roseii  you  intend  to  foicu  i)LJore  Christ- 
mas, should  be  worked  on  tlje  Etiursault,  or  some  variety  of 
Noisclte  ;  but  a  jiumber  of  Bourbon,  Tea,  »nd  China  Koses  arc 
better  forced  on  their  own  roots.  This  is  about  ihe  riglit  time 
to  get  them  from  Nurseries.  Tlie  great  growers  can  always 
teil  the  best  sortw  for  particular  pur.. (.sch. -if,  Ji. 

II.-i-"LOWEK  (JARDEN  AND  SH  ItUliBERIKS. 

Out-tloi>r  Ui;partmcnt. 

A    corrc-pondent    writes,  "  Su,,poMn(,'    the  present  parclilng 

weather  sh.iild  continue  for  a  month  or  six  wieks  lungur  (hh 

some  pmnnosTicatu  It  wnl),  how  do  yen  intend  to  acLln  telulion 

to  hetnitng  out  your  Verbenas.  A-c.  f     1h.  you  it't  think  it  would 

be  better,  an  the  i:r(Mind  ih  a  litile  w;irni.  and  all  diinger  of  (roht 

past,  to  plant  out  nt  once  ?  as,  though  the  plantH  will  make  but. 

I  little  prrjgreHH  tr,WHr<)H  coviTing  t(:e  beds,  it  is  probable  ihi.t,  If 

ati-r,  I  trit-y  arc  properly  watend  and  nmlehed,  they  will  nii.ke  a  Iitlle 

'  '  root,  m,d  will  therefore  be  rundy  to  rush  Itito  IiiMinant  growth 

as  hooN  lis  ndn  fallH."     To  thlH  I  aiihwer,  there  cannot  be  any 

objcctlmi  to  phifHingf.iit  atoiice,  providing  Ihf  I'dlowiiig  ruli'« 

arc  ob<(erven:  flfBi,  Jiave  the  «oll    properly  mointeiied,  and  in 

a    free  oiM'ii   ttti.te ;    t-icunUy,   \u-v\>    tne    |)lant«    nuii»t    at    all 

tunc)*  J  find,  thirdly,  ullord  rhem  a  llltle   hhmle  duiing   bright 

KUhhhinp,  unril  wg  arc  BUrrinijMled  by  u  nmn-  Kcnlal  u^  MiOsphere. 

My  own  method  of  procedure  will  l>c  «m  (oilowsi-l  sliaa  draw 

the  curtli  rrorn  the  middle  of  the  b>;dB,so  utt  to /orm  un  cmhunk- 


ment  round  the  sides,  and  then  having  filled  this  basin  with 
water,  shall  proceed  to  turn  the  plants  out  as  soon  as  the  {ground 
IS  in  a  Ut  state.  Alter  they  are  planted,  I  shall  mulch  tlie  beds 
with  short  Grass,  and  shade  iho  plants  with  blanches  of  ever- 
greens until  they  become  established,  and  when  we  get  rain, 
shall  cover  the  Grass  with  the  hoil  from  the  sides.  In  this 
manner  I  hope  to  counttTact  the  parching  effect  of  east  winds, 
and  to  get  the  beds  covered  in  uretty  good  time.  This  method 
of  planting  v/dl  be  rather  uDtidy  for  a  time,  but  this  we  must 
put  up  with. 

Rustic  Bashets  and  Vases  may  now  be  filled  with  soil,  which 
should  be  of  a  rather  retentive  nature,  and  the  plants  turned 
out,— placing  a  few  branches  round  them,  as  adverted  to  above. 
Flowers  of  a  droning  liabit  are  the  best  suited  for  baskets,  as 
Fuchsias  and  the  like  ;  and  Calceolaria  viscosslma,  with  Ana- 
galhs  cferulea  grandiflora,  depending  round  the  sides  of  the 
basket  wul  not  be  an  unsightly  object. 

Reserve  Gwrrfen.— Watch  closely  for  insects  on  your  younff 
plants,  which  are  making  sad  havoc  at  the  present  time  • 
destroy  them  by  either  lime  or  soot,  or  drive  them  away  by 
means  of  spirits  of  tar.  Prepare  a  piece  of  rich  light  ground 
for  Violets,  and  part  and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  we  get  a 
shower. 

Fits  and  Frames.— These  structures  will  almost  be  done  with 
for  this  spring's  planting,  but  they  must  not  be  idle,  as  it  is  time 
to  commence  propagating  for  next  year.  Cuttings  of  dwarf 
Phloxes,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Arabis,  &c.,  must  now  be  got  in 
and  those  who  are  very  enthusiristic  in  flower- gardening  may 
try  their  hands  at  preparing  such  plants  as  Leschenaultia  for- 
mosa,  biloba  nana,  and  Baxterii ;  Genista  rhodopncea,  Cytisua 
racemosus,  canariensis,  &c.  for  bedding  out  next  season.  They 
will  root  freely  now,  and  will  make  strong  plants  by  the 
autumn.  I  yet  hope  to  see  masses  of  our  finest  Chinese  Azaleas, 
such  as  lateritia,  varienata,  and  Gladstonesii,  turned  out  for 
the  Spring  decoration  of  the  flower-garden. 

ShruOhei  ies. — Attend  closely  to  the  watering  of  newly-planted 
trees,  and  keep  all  neat  and  clean  ;  but  the  mowing  of  Grass- 
lawns  had  better  he  dispensed  with  until  we  get  rain.  The  GrasEi 
is  burning  very  much  in  this  neiehbourhood.— TF.  P.  A. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Tulips  are  now  in  full  splendour;  the  hot  weather  is  bringing- 
theni  on  \vitli  amazing  rapidity.    Where  cultivators  have  not; 
the  convenience  of  an  awning,  the  flowers  ought  to  be  covered 
with  square  boards,  having  a  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  for  the 
admission  of  the  stick;    atter  the  flower  has  fully  expanded,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  tie  it  round  with  some  worsted  to  prevent 
its  full  expansion  again  :  under  a  canvass  cover  this  precaution  . 
is    not   so   necessary.      The   amateur  will   now   make   memo- 
randa as  he  looks  over  his  bed,  marking  their  heights,  state  of  ' 
bloom,  their  defects  or  good  properties,  bearing  in  mind  that  no 
other  good  qualities  will  compensate  for  foul  or  dirty  cups.  We 
are  f;lad  to  find  that  the  standard  of  perfection,  or  the  properties 
which  constitute  a  first-rate  flovi'er,  are  now  much  better  under- 
stood, and  we  look  forward  to  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
collections.     It  is    now  a  good  time  to   cross-breed  — mind  to 
choose  flowers  with   well-formed  cups,  and   clear  bottoms  on 
both  sides  ;  just  as  the  flower  opens  the  anthers  must  be  taken 
out ;  and  when  the  flower  expands,  apply  farina  wiih  a  camel- 
hair  brush   to  the  stigma;    never  cross  a   Rose  or  Bybwitha 
Bizarre,  as  the  progeny  would  m'>st  probably  be  the  greater 
part  "  tricolours,"  winch  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those  of 
pure  breed." 

Auriculas— Are  fading  fast,  the  majority  of  collections  being 
out  of  flower ;  where  teed  is  not  required,  the  heads  may  be  cut 
ofl!",  not  too  low:  put  tlie  plants  in  a  sliady  situation,  giving 
tnem  the  requisite  attention  of  water  and  cleaohne.-Si  they  are 
too  often  neglected  after  blooming-time.  We  once  knew  a 
very  valuable  collection  ruined,  by  being  placed  urider  the  drip 
'>f  some  trees  lor  about  six  weeks.  Ruiui7icu  I  uses. —The  late 
dry  weather  has  been  very  trying  for  these  flowers:  mind  that 
the  soil  is  close  round  the  stems.  If  the  beds  have  plenty  oX 
decayed  cow-manure  in  their  composition,  and  on  a  cool  sub- 
soil, they  will  do  without  watering.  On  the  contrary,  if  tbe 
situation  and  other  circumstances  render  watering  imperative, 
let  it  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  as 
much  as  possible.  Carnations.  — Tie  tliem  up  as  fast  as  they 
require  it,  and  as  green-fly  makes  its  appearance,  dust  Scotch 
snnfl'  slightly  over  them,  or  brush  them  oft'  with  a  large  camel- 
hair  brush  ;  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  which  now  spring 
fast.  Finks.— Tie  up  to  sticks,  and  observe  last  week's  direc- 
tions.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERlE.S,&c. 
Pineries.— li  the  hot  sunshhie,  accompanied  by  cold  drying 
wind,  wi.ich  we  have  experienced  lor  the  last  few  days,  con- 
unm%  shade  slightly  all  the  Pines,  excepting  where  Vines  are 
grown  in  the  houses.  Sprinkle  tlie  paths  frequently  ;  this  will 
keep  the  foliage  in  a  green  healthy  state,  and  is  better  than  that 
they  should  acquire  a  brown  hue  at  this  eady  period  of  the 
season.  Many  of  the  successions  will  now  require  re- potting; 
and  to  prevent  the  plants  receiving  any  check,  let  this  be  done- 
immediately  that  it  is  needed.  Cease  watering  the  plants  in- 
fruit;  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  indication  of  tlie  fruit  ripening,. 
as  irom  that  time  the  soil  or  tan  and  the  atmosphure  will  supply 
all  the  moisture  needed. 

Vineri/.—if  the  outside  borders  have  been  kept  covered  with 
warm  litter,  us  reconunended  from  time  to  time  in  this  Calendar,  ' 
tlLey  will  not  require  water,  excepi  in  very  dry  situations.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  examine  them,  and  if  water  is  found 
necessary,  use  liquid  manure  from  the  larmyard,  or  guano- 
water,  ill  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
It  the  heat  is  declining,  let  the  litter  be  turned,  and  Irei^h  J^dded 
if  necessary.  Continue  to  syringe  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  shut  up 
early  at  c|f)°  or  95°.  in  Vineries  v.here  the  tiuit  is  swelling  ;  but 
avoid  wetting  the  Grapes  after  they  begin  to  ripen.  Give  air 
early  in  the  morning  during  biight  sunshine,  beginniog  with  a 
little,  and  increasing  it  gradually  as  the  sun  approaches  the 
meridian. 

Feaah- house.— U  the  Peaches  now  ripening  have  the  leaves 
that  siiade  them  removed,  and  it  plenty  or  back  and  front  air  is 
civen  during  the  day  this  fine  weather,  it  will  greatly  improve 
both  the  flavour  and  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  In  the  successioii- 
houses  but  little  tire  will  be  required  at  niKtit,  if  the  sun-heat  is 
proierly  econumis<.>d  hy  shuiting  upearlv.  Tiein  the  advancing 
shoots  Ireqiicntly,  and  keep  the  loliH/je  free  trnm  insects.  Trees 
that  are  not  vigorous  sh'juld  only  be  allowed  to  bear  a  light  crop, 
while  thohc  which  are  growing  too  luxuriantly  mav  be  checked 
by  leaving  on  a  large:  numher  ul  Iruit,  according  to'the  strengtli 
of  the  tree. 

C/itrn/-/iimiiL'.—  G\ve  more  air,  and  kee|)  a  drier  atmosphere, 
when  IliL-  iruit  is  ripening,  liivc  plenty  ol  water  tu  thosu  tJ-ces 
now  swelling  their  Iruit,  syrinye  well,  and  keep  the  foliage 
and  frill    Irco  from  insects. 

yit{'/i(ii"<f.—i>u  much  air  may  now  be  given  to  Figs,  that  tlie  , 
ripening  (ruir  will  acquireagood  fluvour  with  :jut  ki-epini:  a  very 
dry  (itmoMphcre  during  the  ii'tjlit.  Avoid,  h.twever,  wettingtho 
friiitailcr  i  begins  to  soften.  Watering,  as  Ihe  plants  may 
rn|iiiio  u,  and  uheckini?  the  increawe  ol  insects,  ninsi;  be  duly 
iittein  ed  io. 

Straw(t<fiii:s,—\i  these  are  not  kept  well  supplied  with  water 
t\\U  warm  weather  they  will  ripen  preinutiirely,  wHhoitt  attain- 
iiig  their  lull  size.  Look  them  over  twice  a  day,  watering  only 
th"hr  that  tequire  it, 

MidiutH. —  \iii  not  let  the  heat  in  the  beds  decline,  but  add 

frcKii  linmi;sas  required.     If  the  plants  require  water,  give  it  in 

'lie  morning,  tliut  the  vapour  arlsun;  from  the  sinl  may  jjunh  off 

during  tin-  day.     Avoid  wuttliiif  the  leaves,  kct-p  tht-  slioolH  Ahln 

(iii'l  ii'guhir.  and  ll  more  linn  three  MeliniH  aie  Hwelling  on  a 

plant,   r<'fliice  tlieiu    K'    tli»'    number,    UkitiL'  cure   tintt  thutiu 

lecied  to  khihI'i  iire  »m  near  oi  a  size  us  possible.—  O.  F. 

v.— li/VRDY  FRUlr  AND  KlTCHli:W.(Jv^  RDliN. 

iruZ/'^fffM.  -  Piocecd  with  diubuiiding  and  renioving  yimng 

shoots  troiii  i'cuchus  and  Apitcots.    Wlivre  the  irult  ut  tliu 
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former  is  too  thick,  a  number  may  now  be  cut  off  j  those  of  the 
-latter  will  be  useful  as  tarts.  In  disbudding,  use  a  small  sharp 
knife,  as  pinching  the  shoots  off  is  apt  to  cause  tlie  wound  to 
g-um  and  canker.  Where  wood  is  wanted,  pinch  off  the  tops  of 
strong  shoots,  as  several  good  bearing  shoots  may  be  thus  ob- 
■tained.  Where  a  shoot  will  be  too  strong  and  only  one  is 
wanted,  cut  it  back  so  as  to  secure  one  good  lateral.  Wliere 
•atrong  shoots  appear  where  they  are  not  wanted,  or  the  tree  is 
■over-luxuriHnt,  allow  a  number  of  them  to  run  their  full  length, 
taking  off  the  leaves  from  the  under  parts  of  the  shoots  as  they 
advaiice.  They  will  thus  form  channels  for  the  extra  sap,  and 
"wiil  not  shade  unnecessarily  the  wood  you  intend  forbearing. 
In  removing  shoots  at  this  season,  thin  them  gradually,  so  as 
■ultimately  to  leave  no  more  than  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  Many  will  now  be  busy,  with  their  snuff  and  mix  »omica 
dusters,  for  banishing,  if  not  exterminating,  the  green  fly.  It 
is  certainly  a  good  amusement  for  those  who  have  the  patience 
to  like  it.  Commend  me  for  dispatch,  execution,  and  economy, 
to  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an  active  man,  Reid's  patent  sy- 
ringe with  the  one  nozzle  for  expelling  the  water,  or  a  good 
garden  engine. 

Sow  small  salading  Lettuces,  and  the  different  sorts  of  Broc- 
coli for  the  main   crop,   not  forgetting  as  the  most  useful  the 
«  Early  Purple  Sprouting.    Chappell's  Cream  and  Bowie's  Sulphur, 
&c.,  are  fine  sorts,  when  got  true,  and  Knight's  Protecting  for 

■  earlier  supply.  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  the  white 
Broccoli  that  appears  in  Covent  Garden  during  the  winter 
months;  it  must  be  much  hardier  than  Grange's.    Sow  like- 

-  wise  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  for  succession.      Routin e.—T'i'i 

■  ap  Lettuces,  stop  the  shoots  of  the  earliest  Beans  and  Peas, 
prick  out  sweet  herbs,  Celery,  &c.;  harden  off  Tomatoes  and 
Capsicums,  attend  to  frames,  water  what  you  can,  and  stir  the 

•fioil  where  you  cannot.— /I.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods.— Th^  timber  of  oak  trees  is  acknowledged  by  most 
persons  to  be  much  better  if  the  trees  are  peeled  in  the  proper 
season.  Where  timber  of  good  quality  is  particularly  requested, 
-^tit  would  be  advisable  to  lop  off  the  principal  branches,  peel  the 
bolls  standing,  and  fell  them  in  the  lollowing  autumn  or  winter. 
This  method  is  extensively  practised  in  some  districts.  As  the 
■season  for  drying  and  securing  the  bar  It  is  so  fine,  no  precautions 
on  that  head  appear  neces'^ary. 

Coppk^e.—TUe  felling  and  peeling  of  coppice  poles  and  other 
■wood  should  be  put  forward  with  as  much  expedition  as  pos- 
sible, as  vegetation  is  rapid  during  this  fine  weather.  As  there 
is  so  much  clear  sunshine  this  season,  it  would  be  highly  ad- 
Tisable  to  plaster  over  tlie  cut  part  of  the  stools  with  fresh  cow- 
dung,  as  recommended  last  week. 

Young  Plantntions.—T\\e  principal  work-in  these,  is  to  attend 
■to  all  trees  planiecl  last  S3ason  :  water  any  that  require  it.  Shade 
-choice  plants  and  keep  them  from  waving  by  wind.  Keep  down 
and  extirpate  weeds.  Fern,  and  other  stuff,  that  would  overcrow 
and  injure  young  plants.  Training  and  summer  management 
•of  such  trees  as  require  it,  should  be  attended  to.  Shorten  pre- 
'Tious  years'  shoots,  and  when  those  of  this  season  are  ad- 
vanced in  length  and  strength,  use  your  fin[;er  and  thumb  in 
(pinching  off  the  ends,  which  increases  the  number  of  small 
branches,  and  prevents  them  irom  becoming  too  strong  for  the 
■stem. 

Nursery. — Attend .  assiduously  to  the  seed-beds  and  trans- 
planted young  stuff.  Water  and  shade  them.  Train  young 
plants  in  rows  similar  to  what  I  have  just  described  in  young 
plantations;  but  when  the  side  branches  are  very  numerous  on 
■young  plants,  thin  out  the  strongest  of  them.  The  progress 
young  plants  make  in  nursery  rows  is  astonishing,  when  they 
are  judiciously  trained  during  spring,  summer,  and  even 
autumn.  The  summer  and  autumn  training  require  only  finger 
and  thumb  work:   no  knife  should  be  used.— Ilf.  B, 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 

-AQlTATrcs.— TF.  T.  Ifu/A-m. —There  is  no  difficulty  about  grow- 
ing tender  aquatic  plants,  if  you  keep  the  water  warm,  say 
from  70*^  to  75'^  in  summer,  and  leave  them  nearly  dry  in 
winter.  Nelumbium  ftiicciosum  requires  a  water-heat  of  84°. 
■CyperuB  Papyrufl,  Nelumbium?,  Nymphaeas,  Limnocharia, 
Hydrocleys,  Sagittarias,  and  Pontederias  will  furnish  you 
with  variety  enough. 

NBooES.— Z-.  J5.— A  large  library,  and  long  study  of  Botany,  are 
required  to  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  classification  of 
plants,  according  to  the  Natural  System.  Such  knowledg:e  ss 
can  be  compressed  into  a  Bingle  volume  will  be  found  in 
Lindley's  *'  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  a  work  full  of  refer- 
<nces  to  other  sources  of  information.  You  will  probably 
ifind  it  to  be  what  you  want.    Sweet's  Catalogue  is  the  beat 

we  have- A  Syrian  had  better  get  *'  Tenore's  Corao  delle 

Sotaniche  Lezioi.i"  if  he  wishes  for  an  Italian  introduction  to 
Botany.- — C.  C— It  is  impnsaibie  to  say  what  seccmd-hand 
books  are  worth.     You  should  inquire  of  a  bookseller. 

Camellias.  — T.  jJ.iV.— We  really  cannot  say  why  your  Ca- 
mellin,  brought  into  the  house  from  a  frame,  should,  when 
it  flowered  and  began  to  make  its  wood,  upon  being  frequently 
sprinkled  whilst  growing  with  suit  tepid  water,  have  be- 
come Bickly  and  yellow,  except  the  old  leaves,  which  re- 
main  fresh  and  green.  Jt  is  clear  that  the  watei  had  notbin),' 
to  do  with  it. 

■Carnations.— fl.  P.  H.—  The  luxuriance  of  your  Carnations 
may  be  attributed  to  two  sepaiate  causes.  Your  seed  wa» 
-sown  too  early,  and  your  soil  is  too  rich.  It  ia  best  to  aov» 
the  seed  the  hitter  end  of  May,  so  that  your  plants  will  not 
get  so  very  strong  before  winter.  It  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  your  floweia  will  be  all  single  because  they 
throw  up  many  stems.  Seedlings  are  always  more  vigorous 
than  those  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  lengih  of  time. 
—  W. — A  Subscriber, — It  is  not  usual  for  Curnationsand  Pinks 
^to  bloom  the  first  season.  When  the  seed  is  sown  early, 
(flower  stems  are  occaeionally  thrown  up  late  in  the  autumn, 
..asid  are  destroyed  by  frost.    The  better  system  now  to  adopt 


will  be,  to  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  they  have  six  leaves 
(choosing  a  damp  day  for  the  operation)  in  beds,  about  6 
inches  plant  from  plant.  The  soil  ought  to  be  poor,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  north-east  aspect,  in  order  to  counteract  the  luxu- 
riance whicb  early  sowing  has  a  tendency  to  promote.  In 
these  beds  they  may  remain  till  next  year,  when  they  will 
bloom. —  W. 
Climbing  Plants. — W.  T.  W. — You  cannot  have  finer  climbers 
than  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  Dolichos  lignosus,  Harden- 
bergia  macrophylla  and  monophylla,  Mandevilla  suavcolens, 
Bigiionia  Pandnrea,  and  BugainviUea  spectabilis  ;  but  you  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  flower  the  latter. 
CoNiFERjB. —  Deodar. — You  may  add  to  your  collection  of  Coni- 
ferse,  Pinus  taurica,  nigricans,  Laricio,  Pinea,  excelsa,  and 
Cembra,  Abies  Cephalnnica,  and  Morinda,  which  ought  not  to 
be  expensive.  The  new  kinds  are  necessarily  very  dear,  be- 
cause they  are  in  few  hands,  and  difficult  to  multiply.  Why 
not  apply  to  some  respectable  nurseryman  for  his  price  list, 
and    take  what  you   do  not  think  too  dear?      We  should  be 

happy  to  advise  you  more  particularly  if  we  knew  how. 

J,  K. — You  may  easily  get  a  new  leader  to  your  Deodar  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  injured  one,  by  tying  up  one  of  the 
best  shoots  near  it.  The  Deodar  grafts  well  upon  the  Larch. 
It  may  be  done  now,  or  in  August.  If  done  now,  it  will  pro- 
bably begin  to  grow  before  autumn  ;  but  if  done  in  August, 
the  scions  may  remain  dormant  until  next  spring.  The  scion 
and  stock  should  be  pared,  so  as  to  fit  together  accurately, 
and  should  be  bound  together  firmly,  without  being  crushed, 
by  a  piece  of  worsted  thread.! 
Flowers.— Z,ocA7jar^  «nrf  Co —Your    Lupinus  formosus   is  too 

like  L.  tomentosua  to  be  worth  preserving, 
Garden-Ground. — Tyro. —  You  will  find  some  information 
about  converting  peat  into  garden-ground,  at  pp.  678  and  757 
of  vol.  1843,  to  which  we  must  refer  you.  'I'hree  or  four 
inches  of  clay  will  make  a  great  difiference  in  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  especially  if  you  can  add  a  good  dressing  of  lime. 
As  for  manure,  one  never  baa  too  much  of  that  in  a  garden. 
In  turning  over  your  soil,  take  care  that  the  good  upper  soil 
is  not  mixed  with  the  lower  stratum  of  gravel;  but  be  sure 
that  there  is  not  a  hard  pan  below  the  peat.  If  there  is,  you 
must  break  that  through,  so  as  to  .secure  a  free  communica- 
tion for  water  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
Grkbnhouse. — A  Lady  Gardener.  —  Peaches  are  so  excitable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  greenhi>use  plants  with  ihem  in 
winter  without  injuring  the  former,  if  fire-heat  is  used  more 
than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  But  you  do  not  want 
artificial  heat  beyond  this,  for  Geraniums  and  such  things. 
The  same  observations  apply,  though   in  a  less  degree,  to  a 

Vinery. Cavanensis. — Your  house  is   hardly  wide  enough 

for  a  conservatory.  You  will  probably  find  it  best  suited  for 
a  greenhouae,  especially  if  it  has  a  lean-to  roof,  as  we 
presunie.lt 
Hard  Watkr. — Cnmbriensis.—'WG  cannot  answer  your  question 
as  to  whether  the  constant  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  tea- 
water  will  injure  the  constitution.  It  is  possible,  but  your 
medical  attendant  alone  can  judge  of  that.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  constitution. 
Heating.— P.  A".— On  no  account  use  open  tanks ;  you  will  be 
parboiled.  A  slate  cover  is  better  than  one  of  tiles.  It  doea 
not  matter  how  the  connection  is  made  between  the  tanks 
and  boiler,  provided  it  is  a  sound  joint,  and  the  return. pipe 
goes  into  the   lower  part  of  the  boiler,   while  the  flow-pipe 

passes  out    from   the  upper. Machaon. — The  Olmstead 

Stove  is  in  principle  a  modification  of  Dr.  Arnott's  stove,  but 
professing  to  expose  a  much  larger  heating  surface  to  the  air. 
—J.  S.  Winton. 
Hyacinths.— SeTie*.— You  will  find  excellent  practical  direc- 
tions for  their  management  at  p.  107,  for  1 842-  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  a  Hyacinth  flowering  2  years 
successively,  if  the  bulbs  are  to  remain  very  strong  ;  but,  by 
observing  the  dirt'ctions  given  in  the  pUce  above  alluded  to, 
they  will  flower  well  year  after  year  without  considerable  de- 
terioration. Gentianeila  prefers  very  stitf  soil. 
Insects.— fi.  T. — The  br^wn  Caterpillar.s,  so  destructire  to  the 
Cherry  blossoms  tliis spring,  will  change  to  small  moths;  tlic 

species  we  hope  to  determine  by  rearing  them.  R. M.  W. 

K, — If  the  ants  come  from  under  a  wall  pour  down  boiling 
water,  and  by  repeating  it  they  wdl  soon  disappear.  If  a 
phial  containing  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  brown  sugar  be 
afterwards  laid  down  near  the  spot,  the  stragglers  will  cr>n- 

gregate  in  it,  and  may  be  easily  destroyed.  R. A  Sussex 

/'"armer.— If  yoQ  will  send  us  specimens  of  the  Hop-flea  we 
will  make  it  the  subject  of  an  Essay.  Great  numbers  might 
be  collected  by  a  trap  made  of  canvass,  and  strained  on  a 
frame,  like  an  umbrella  reversed,  with  an  open  space  in  the 
centre,  and  a  slit  on  one  side,  to  admit  of  its  encircling  the 
whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  Hop-plant ;  the  inside  should 
be  painted  with  tar,  or  some  adhesive  liquid,  whenever  it  is 
to  be  used.  Where  this  trap  has  been  placud  round  the  plant 
the  poles  should  be  struck,  or  the  leaves  may  be  brushed  with 
a  few  birch  twigs,  when  the  insects  will  leap  off  and  stick 
to  the  tar.    It  would  be  undoubtedly  a  tedious  operation,  but 

very  eflectual.  R. 6'.  T.'t  little  pest  belongs  to  the  genus 

Podura  of  Linnseun.  It  is  a  species  often  complained  of  by 
Floriculturists,  but  little  of  its  economy  is  known  to  natural- 
ists.   It  delights  in  damp  places,  it  is  believed,  and  retires  by 

day  into  the  loose  earth.  R. K.   0.  — We  regret  not  being 

able  to  suggest  any  remedy  beyond  those  we  published  last 
year,  in  describing  the  different  scale  insects,  and  all  that  we 
know  relating  to  the  Aphis  lanigera  has  lately  appeared  in 
this  journal,  when  we  described  and  figured  that  insect. 
Surely  by  repeating  the  remedies  already  employed  the 
Aphidei  must  be  extirpatv'd.  R. 
Manurbs.  —  A.  E.  F. —  Bone-black  consists  of  boneearth 
coloured  black  by  charcoal ;  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  obrainrd,  which  has  a  black  colour 
from  the  charcoal.  The  value  of  such  a  superphospliate  will 
of  course  depend  on  the  quantity  of  superpho^ipbate  of  lime 
which  it  contains ;  tie  more  charcoal  the  less  valuable  will  it 
be.      Ordinary  bone-black   contains  about  10   per  cent,   of 

charcoal. — E. A    Z.ad^.— Guano   is    best  usfd  in   a   fluid 

state.  Superphosphate  uf  lime  should  be  dug  in;  the  others 
may  be  used  in  the  way  most  convenient.  They  will  pro- 
bably be  found  useful  to  all  plants  except  Coniferce;  but  no 
fluid  manure  will  act  well  on  clay.  Before  manuring  it,  you 
should  improve  it  by  acting  on  its  mechanical  texture. 
First  drain  it  well,  then  apply  plenty  of  cinder-uiftings  and 
old  plaster. rubbish,  or  the  refuse  mortar,  and  other  cahta- 
reous  matter,  to  be  obtained  where  hfjuses  are  pulled  down. 
When  these  are  welt  incorporated,  ami  the  land  is  in  good 
tilth,  fluid  manures  will  act;  till  then,  you  had  better 
employ  stable  manure,  or  such  coarse  materials  as  will 
loosen  the  soil  as  well  as  enrich  it.  If  stiible-manureis  scarce, 
it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  make  a  compost,  heap  ot 
refuse-vegetables,  leaves,  cinders,  charcoHl  refuse,  bits  o( 
balf-rutten  sticks,  &c.,  and  rendere<l  stronger  than  natural  by 
incoipnralinit  guano  with  them.  Sand  in  a  good  substance 
to  add,  but  the  others  are  better.  For  immediate  effect,  the 
siftings  of  huuse-cindcrs,  soaked  with  any  strong  manuring 
liquid,  may  best  be  used. 
Namks  of  Plants.— H.  H.— It  will  be  labour  in  vain  to  search 
for  solid  (listinctiots  between  Prunus  spinosa  and  insititia, 
which  are  doubtless  the  same  specie^,  notwithstanding 
ttiat  Botanists  separate   them.     Their  fruit  offers   the   only 

^u^e  difference. B.  T.  5.— Listera    ovata,  or  Tway-blade. 

P.  W^.  S.  — We  dn  not  attach  imponanc-  to  slight  varieties; 
there  is  not  a  plant  in  which  *ome  deviation  or  another  from 
its  habitual  condition   may   nut   be    fO'iiid  occasionally.  — 

Tiu^yof. — DoIichoG  purpnreus. E.  T.  0. — Either   Epiden- 

drum  virgatum,  or  a  new  species. Etymology. —  We  never 

heard  of  such  a  plant  as  Main  de  Lion. Z. — Menyanthes 


trifoliata.  It  will  not  grow,  except  in  water,  and  it  likes 
plenty  of  it.    It  is  quite  common.     You  have  sent  no  leaves 

with  your  Lathyrus.}: C/(es^t'r.— As  we  anticipated  it  is  not 

a  Banyan  tree  that  the  Chinese  have  dwarfed ;  but  the  Ficus 

nitida,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Banyan. A  Devonian. 

— Linum  trigynum,  and  an  Acacia  near  A.  oxycedrus ;  but 
at  present  unknown  to  us.      We  will  .search  for  its  name.-  — 

Jacques.  — A   variety    of  Gesnera    Douglassii. Paddy.— 

Allium  album. S^ura.— Eria  floribunda. 

ONIONS. —Cumbriensis.^The  wet  season— your  ground  being 
naturally  loose,  and  rendered  too  much  so  by  trenching  and 
the  application  of  stable  manure— has  probably  prevented  the 
formation  of  bulbs,  thick-necks,  or  scalHons  only  being  the 
result.  II 

Pink-Support.— Fo«eZ/ and  Co.— Mr.  Hatch's  invention  in  its 
pi  esent  form,  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  supporting 
Pinks  and  keeping  them  in  form.  It  could  no  doubt  be  easily 
applied  to  Carnations  and  Picotees:  the  wire  in  this  case 
would  require  to  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  stick.* 

PoLiANTHKS  Ti/BEiiOSA.— vj  Render.— \f  the  soil  is  damp  and 
warm  you  need  not  water  these  until  they  begin  to  grow. J 

Roses.— T.  A.  iV.— You  may  syringe  your  Roses  in  the  evening. 
Do  not  yet  cut  away  the  "  sap  buds  '*  close  to  the  buds  that 
were  inserted  last  year,  but  top  them  a  little  above  the  latter, 
leaving  a  ftw  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap.  When  the  buds 
become  established,  and  fully  able  to  support  themselves, 
then  that  part  of  the  stock  abovp  the  buds  may  be  deprived  of 
leaves  and  used  to  tie  the  new  shoots  to  till  they  harden.! 

The  Steawberry, — A. B.C. — In  taking  runners  for  new  plants, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  you  take  them  from  plants  in 

bloom,  or  from  <-thers. Cavanensis. — It  is  advisable  to  cut 

off  the  runners  from  Strawberry  rows,  composed  of  such 
free-growing  sorts  as  Keen's  Seedling,  Old  Pine,  Downton, 
Elton,  &c. ;  but  with  regard  to  those  of  shy  growth,  and  of 
which  ihe  old  plants  are  apt  to  die  off  in  winter,  it  is  best  to 
follow  the  plan  by  which  you  state  you  obtained  good  crops 
of  Myatt's  Pine— that  of  allowing  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
first  runners  to  strike  root,  and  remain  to  produce  the  crop 

in  the  following  season. [] /.  ff.— Water  to  the  roots,  not 

the  flowers,  is  all  that  Strawberry  plants  want  now  in  order 
to  make  their  fruit  swell.  Manure  will  not  now  act  on  that, 
but  will  merely  invigorate  the  plants  against  another  flower- 
ing season.  No  sort  of  manure  seems  to  come  amiss  to 
Strawberries,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  bone  fragments. 

Vines.— i^)i  OWFnVnrf.-If  yourgardener  planted  his  Vines  ontha 
top  of  his  border,  the  raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  sill  would  have 
been  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage;  but  if  he 
planted  them  in  the  usual  way.  and  then  heaped  earth  over 
the  roots  and  stems  till  he  brought  the  border  up  to  the  level 
of  the  sill,  that  would  account  for  your  Vines  being  uniformly 
barren,  because  of  the  coldness  of  the  soil  at  a  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  the  great  exclusion  of  air  from  the  roots.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  misunderstood  you  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  the  case  very  exactly,  men- 
tioning the  way  in  which  the  drainage  of  the  border  was  pro. 
vided  for,  and  how  the  border  was  made,  when  we  will  either 
advise  you  again,  or  print  the  statement,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  catch  the  eye  of  someone  acquainted  with  some  other 
instance  of  the  same  sort.  Roberts's  book  on  the  Vine  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind. Cavanensis. — Vsirieties  for  growing 

under  the  nine  rafters  of  your  greenhouse  should  be  such  as 
will  bear  with  close  pruning— 5  Black  Hamburgh,  1  Blade 
Prince,  2  Royal  Muscadine,  1  Sweetwater.  Your  other  plants 
will  not  be  much  injured  if  you  dress  the  Vines  so  as  to 
extend  but  as  little  as  possible  under  the  glass.  The  border 
for  the  Vines  need  not  be  more  than  6  feet  wide  at  present, 
and  2^  feet  deep.  6  feet  more  should  be  added  to  the  width  of 
the  border  as  the  roots  extend.  You  may  plant  the  Vines 
turned  out  of  jiots  in  the  end  of  this  month.  || 

MiscEu.A\Kovs. ^Orchis. —  Buth  Orchis  mascula,  mnrio,  and 
latifolia  vary  very  much  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  from 

white  to  deep  purple. Cambriensis.  —  K  you  will  watch  our 

Notices  you  will  see  that  we  do  exactly  what  you  wish,  in  a 
quiet  way.  The  difficulty  about  giving  questions  as  well  as 
our  answers  lies  in  the  want  of  space.  *' Bevan  on  the 
Honey-Bee  "  will  probably  answer  your  purpose  best.  Some 
day  we  will  think  about  a  glossary,  but  fear  it  will  be  much 
too  long  for  a  newspaper.  Other  answers  elsewhere.—— 
Simplex.  —  We  are  really  very  much  obliged  to  you ; 
such  things  do  not  strike  us  as  they  strike  others. 
There  are,  however,  many  tastes  to  consult.  We  shall 
keep  an  eye  upon   the   points  you  mention;    one  of  them 

is  nearly  brought  to  a  close. J.  Smythe. — It  is  impossible 

to  answer  yourquestion  without  seeing  the  excrescences  yoa 
mention.  Violets,  like  other  plants,  are  subject  to  vartous 
organic  deformities  and  changes. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
AtJRicuLA.— J.  C— Your  Self  ia  a  neatly -formed  and  prettily- 
shaded  flower,  and  will  do  for  the  borders  ;  the  yellow  paste 
excludes  it  from  Show  varieties.*  —  J.  H.  r.— Your  collec- 
tion of  Alpines  is  extremely  good;  they  are  large  and  showy 
flowers,  very  varied  in  colour.* 
Calceolarias. — J.  .B.— There  is  nothing  in  your  seedling  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  great  many  raised  by  otht-r  growers.*— — 
T.  C. — No.  1  is  pretty  from  its  marking;  2,  very  common;  3, 
curiously  and  very  prettily  marked,— it  is  also  an  approach 
to  a  good  form;  they   are  all  defective  in  the  outline  of  the 

flower,  being  deeply  indented   at  the  bottom,* R. /, — 

No.  1  is  a  pretty  Self,  and  a  well-formed  flower;  but  your 
seedlings  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  the  varieties  raised  by 
other  growers.  * 
Cerbus,— C.  X—"  Flowers   of  a  Cereus    originated  between 
spic  ciissimus  and  flageltiformis,  the  former  species  bearinc 
t'le  t-eed,  and  the  plant  alao  having  its  furrowed  habits,  with  the 
pendulous  growth  of  the  male  parent.**    The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  are  of  a  deep  bright  crimson,  enriched  in  the  inside  by 
a  beautiful  tinge  of  blue ;  if  a  free  bloomer,  it  will  make  a  de- 
sirable variety  in  this  class.  * 
Cinerarias.— J.  B. — Your  be«t  seedling,  the  Fairy,  is  of  a  rich 
colour,  and  a  good  size.     Village  Maid,  Auroia,  and  Gipsy  are 
small,  and  in  colour  they  have  all  been  anticipated  by  other 
growers.  * 
Pansies. — B.— Your  seedling  is  extremely  pretty,  but  deflcient 

both   in    form  and    substiince.* R.   5.— Neither  of   your 

Paiipies  are  wortfi  preserving;  they  are  small,  common  in 
colour,  and  poor  in  substance.* V.  E.~A  large  well- 
formed  flower,  of  good  substance,  large  purple  eye,  whit« 
ground,  deep  purple  upper  petals,  with  a  broad  belting  of 
the  same  surrounding  the  lower  ones  ;  the  belting  breaks  oflf 
rHther  too  soon,  but  it  is  uniform  in  the  three  petals.*— 
H.  B. — Ni  neof  the  aeedliniiayou  have  sent  are  good  in  form; 

generally  they  are  too  long  and  under-sized.* G.  £/.— Yonr 

bloom  was  injured  by  being  too  much  pressed.  It  appears  to 
be  nf  good  form  and  substance,  upper  petals  and  broftd  belting 
nf  the   deepest  purple,  with   large  eye  of  the  same,  nearly 

filling  up  the  shield.* C.  H.—Uo.  1 .  white,  with  a  fine  dark 

eye;  petals  too  much  puckered  at  the  edges;  2,  a  large 
flower,  of  good  substance;  three  lower  petals  remarkably 
fine;  the  upper  are  rather  large,  and  not  disposed  to  lie  flat; 
3,  a  large,  compact,  and  flat  flower;  the  edges  of  the  petals 
are  too  much  serrated,  and  the  giound  colour  wants  uni- 
formity; ■*,  a  fine  deep  purple  Self.  These  flowers  are  all  larje, 
and  ol  good  suli?tmice.* 
Errata — In   "Insicts,"  p.   :;"5,   line  34.  for  "  larvas  "  read 

"larva." In  "  Notices  to  Correspondents."  p.  264,  under 

the  head  '*  Plants."  by  a  mistake  in  the  punctUMCion,  a  list  of 
Aquatics  was  called  Rock  Plants.  The  tull-point,  instead  of 
being  placed  alter"  plants,  "  should  be  put  before  *'  for,"  and 
the  sentence  should  be  read,    "For  rock  plants  see  p,   152, 

1844." In  p.  2G1,  line  20,   under  the  head  "Figs,"  by 

"  Observer  J— 4,"  lor  "  Lord  Audley,"  read  "  Lord  Eardley." 
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KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—The  Gkneral  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's House,  No.  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  on  Wednesday 
the  22d  of  May,  at  Ten  o'clock  precisely  (instead  of  12  o'clock). 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 
London,  May  3,  1844.  Jamks  Hud30>:,  Secretary. 

OUTH       HAMS       AGRICULTURAL        ASSO- 

CI  VTION.— The  Sixth  ANNUAL  MEETING  and  CATTLE- 
SHOW  of  the  above  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Barrack- 
Yard  at  Modbury,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  June,  1844. 
For  List  of  Premiums.  Regulations  for  Entry,  Certificates,  and 
other  particulars,  applicatioR  is  to  be  made  (free  of  expense)  to 
Mr.  Kellv.  the  Secretary,  at  Modbury  .—May  2. 1644. 

ANY  one  having  a  BUDDINGS  PATENT  MOW- 
ING MACHINE  to  dispose  of.  secor.d  hand,  but  Perfect, 
may  bear  of  a  Parchaser  on  applying  to  X,  Post-Office,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 


^fft  ^ortctiltoral  €5 alette* 


SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
IVBnNBSDAv,  Mar  15     Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
^  ..         ^rAgricultural  Imp  Wocof  Ireland. 

TBUasDAT,     May  16|Hishland  and  Aericullural  Society. 

Wrdnksday,  May  32    Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tbuuday,     May  33    Agricultural  Imp.  »oc.  ol  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS.-Mb,  ai  {gSl""' 


Erratu-m.— At  p.  283  there  is  an  important  error  in  the  ac- 
count of  "  E.xperiments  with  Manures,"  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Aglionby.  By  some  slip  of  the  transcriber,  the  quantity  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  used  per  acre  is  stateri  to  have  been 
1  ton  2  cwt.  20  lbs.  The  reader  is  requested  to  erase  the  words 
1  ton.    The  quantity  employed  was  2  cwt.  20  lbs. 

VCEhave  great  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  account  in  another  page  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  public  meeting  held  in 
England,  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Last  year,  the  importance  of  educating  the  Agri- 
cultural classes,  and  the  importance  more  especially 
of  giving  farmers'  sons  an  Agricu/lit?a/  education, 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Cirencester 
Farmers'  Club,  at  one  of  their  monthly  meetings,  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Brown,  of  that  town.  A  committee  was 
on  that  occasion  named  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  resolutions  approving  of  Mr.  Brown's 
views.  The  members  of  this  committee  have  since 
then  been  unremitting  in  the  advocacy  of  their  cause, 
and  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  SSth  ult.  at 
Cirencester,  was  called  by  them  in  order  tliat  they 
might  lay  their  plans  before  the  Agriculturists  of  .the 
district,  and  report  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
carrying  them  into  execurion.  The  re.solutions  which 
they  suggested,  proposed  and  seconded  as  they  were 
by  landowners  and  practical  farmers,  were  carried  all 
but  unanimously  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
turists of  East  Gloucestersl  ire,  the  Earl  of  Bathunt 
being  in  the  chair.  The  heartiness  and  activity  which 
seem  to  characterise  their  proceedings,  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  their  plans  The  first  resolution 
U  one  which,  were  it  entertained  and  adopted  by 
every  Farmers'  Club  in  the  kingdom,  would,  when 
worked  out,  be  productive  of  great  national  good. 
It  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kearsey,  a  tenant-farmer,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  an  institution  in  which  the  rising  generation 
of  farmers  may  receive  instruction  at  a  moderate 
expense  in  those  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
eseential  to  successful  cultivation  ;  and  that  a  farm 
form  part  of  such  institution. 

This,  when  established,  will  be  the  first  Agri- 
cultural College  in  England.  It  has  long  been  the 
shame  of  our  country  that  it  possesses  no  Educational 
Institution  for  farmers,  such  as  those  which  benefit 
almost  every  Continental  stale.  There  is  an  Agri- 
cultural school  at  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  and  there 
is  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  at  Edinburgh,  the 
chair  of  wliich  is  occupied  by  a  practical  farmer,  but 
these  are  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of 
in  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  the  Cirencester 
farmers  and  landlorils  tucceed  in  estal)li.^hlllg,  aslhey 
propose,  their  College  on  theCotswold  HilLs,  we  may 
hope  that  their  example  will  induce  others  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
districts.  The  success  of  this  attempt  atCirencesler — 
the  first,  ft  is  believed, of  the  kind  in  iCnglish  history — 
thus  possesses  national  interest ;  and  we  do  hojie  that 
Agriculturists  of  all  cla.s>es  in  the  country,  whether 
lords  or  merely  tenants  of  the  land,  will  prove  the 
reality  of  ihi.s  interest  by  affording  substantial  assist- 
ant* in  furthering  the  ohjict  of  ii.  ivlucli  assistance 
would  be  given  by  the  mere  e.spre.wion  of  feelings  on 
the  matter.  Let  the  Agricultural  perimlicals  and 
new«[ia|ier»  of  the  day  he  tilleil  with  coiiimiinications 
from  all  who  feel  interesied  in  the  siiliji-ct  of  Agri- 
cultural Educaiioii.  It  is  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  which  can  engage  the  atteiitiiin  of 
Agricultural  writers— let  it  he  that  on  which  they 
most  fre(|ucntly  anil  usefully  wield  their  pens.  An 
interest  would  thus  be  exciied  in  the  matter  throiigh- 
oul  the  cxuimvf  and  rapiilly  wiileuing  crcle  of 
Agricultural  rtadirs,  and  meii  would  he  pit-pared 
readily  u>  lollov/  the  cxainiilt;  so  well  .set  at  Cireiici  ster. 
lA-t  a  (^reat  cltiirt  b<-  rnaili.-  togive  the  character  of  the 
l^ritinh  farmer  an  high  a  station  intellectually  in  it 


Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland.  Any  of  them, 
who  with  the  individual  dissentient  at  the  late  Ciren- 
cester meeting,  may  doubt  the  advantage  of  teaching 
farmers  the  sciences  on  which  the  success  of  their 
practice  depends,  should  read  that  Address.  The 
Association,  through  Professor  Johnston,  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  among  Scottish  farmers.  In 
Ayrshire  and  many  other  districts  where  lectures 
have  been  delivered,  the  excitement  that  has  been 
produced  is  taking  a  right  direction  ;  text  books  of 
Agricultural  Science  are  being  published  for  use  in 
the  parish  schools,  and  the  young  are  being  instructed 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  effort  now  making 
at  Cirencester  will  succeed,  and  that  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  science  of 
Agriculture  will  be  placed  before  the  young — not 
merely  there,  but,  under  the  influence  of  example 
fet  there  and  in  Scotland,  in  many  other  districts  of 
our  country. 

Now  that  so  great  a  demand  exists  fob  manures 
imported  from  other  countries  or  manufactured  in 
this,  it  is  important  that  the  farmer  should  be  sup- 
plied with  efficient  means  of  insuring  himself 
against  that  to  which  he  is  so  hable —  loss  from  addi,- 
teration.  We  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in 
giving  all  possible  prominence  to  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Lawes,  in  which  a  valuable 
suggestion  is  made  on  this  subject: — 

"In  the  article  on  Guano,  taken  from  Professor 
Johnston's  '  Lecture,'  (page  270),  there  is  a  very- 
important  error,  viz.  : — that  of  considering  the  whole 
of  the  organic  matter  as  ammonia ;  the  quantity 
stated  is  from  3-2  to  65  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  best  guano  varies  from  10  to  15  per 
cent. ;  a  greaf'deal  only  contains  2  or  3.  It  is  not 
unusual  now  for  samples  of  guano  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  the  analysis  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

Organic  Matter  and  Ammoniacal  Salts    .        .    60  pet  cent. 

Water 10    „      „ 


already  holds  morally  and  physically.  Were  there, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  a  national  sympathy  with  the 
promoters  of  the  Agricultural  Institution  at  Ciren- 
cester, no  difficulty  would  be  found  in  the  way  of 
expressing  it  usefully.  We  have  no  authority  to  say 
so,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  letters,  whether  merely 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the  pro- 
posed Institution,  or  expressive  of  the  writer's  anxiety 
to  be  of  assistance  to  it,  would  meet  with  immediate 
attention  if  addressed  to  Mr.  Brown,  who,  we  believe, 
acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
late  Public  Meeting. 

The  value  qf  the  ol  ject  at  which  the  Cirencester 
Farmers'  Club  is  aiming,  is  unquestionable.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Report  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  states  the  advantages  which  would  follow  the 
establishment  ol  Schools  of  Agriculture  : — 

"  So  long  as  observation  and  experience  were 
deemed  all  that  was  requisite  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  Agriculture,  very  little  education,  or  knowledge 
of  any  sort,  was  deemed  an  essential  preliminary. 
The  son  had  only  to  follow-  the  father  about  the  farm 
for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  to  observe  the 
mechanical  operations  for  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  various  crops — the  seasons  of  the  vear  at 
which  they  were  performed — and  the  feeding  and 
general  management  of  the  live  stock.  This  slight 
degree  of  information,  together  with  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  sufficient  stock,  was  then  considered 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  farmer. 

"  But  when  the  attention  of  men  of  science  was 
turned  in  this  direction,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
then  existing  practice  of  .-Agriculture  had  no  sound 
foundation  to  rest  on ; — that  the  composition  of  the 
various  soils  was  unknown  ; — that  the  composition  of 
the  manures  applied  to  them  was  unknown  ; — that 
the  elements  of  the  crops  souijht  to  be  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  one  and  the  other  were  unknown  ; — 
that  the  mode  in  which  those  crops  assimilated  the 
food  provided  for  them,  and  therefore  the  state  in 
which  such  crops  would  be  placed  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances  for  the  reception  of  such 
food,  was  unknown.  In  truth,  that  little  more  was 
known,  than  that  on  certain  land,  tilled  in  a  given 
manner,  so  much  grain  and  feed,  in  orilinary  seasons, 
had,  in  fact,  been  produced,  and  therefore  that  under 
similar  circumstances  the  same  results  might  be 
anticipated. 

"  The  principles  and  facts,  however,  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  scientific  men — the  analyses 
published  of  various  soils,  manures,  crops,  &c. — the 
obvious  advantages  which  attended  the  adoption  of 
draining,  upon  more  scientific  principles — the  intro- 
duction of  implements-  of  various  kinds  founded  on 
more  just  conceptions  of  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  and 
the  more  effective  application  of  power — all  combined 
to  convince  teachable  minds  that  much  was  yet  to  be 
learned  by  those  who  were  interestetl  in  obtaining 
from  the  soil  the  utmost  that  it  was  capable  of  \  ield- 
ing,  without  deterioration,  and  at  the  lowest  scale  of 
exjense. 

-'  Hence  arose  an  appetite  for  such  knowledge,  and 
a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  some  better  medium  of 
communication  with  one  another  on  these  subjects. 
The  formation  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
may  be  traced  to  these  causes. 

"  The  result  of  the  intercourse  to  which  these 
institutions  led,  particularly  from  the  occasional 
attendance  of  men  of  superior  acquirements,  was  a 
general  conviction  that  a  great  variety  of  knowledge 
was  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  the  exisiing  race  of  farmers  did  not  pos- 
sess, and  much  of  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
attain  for  Wiint  of  a  suitable  preparatory  education. 

"  The  Members  of  this  Club,  deeply  impressed  with 
this  conviction,  felt  the  importance  of  securing  for 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers  the  advantage  of 
early  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
anil  that  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  various  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
rendering  land  as  productive  as  possible,  at  the  least 
exjietise  of  time  and  capital.  This  became  the  sub- 
ject  of  discussion  at  many  of  their  meetings  <  'n  the 
necessity  of  an  establifhment  of  a  School  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  some  plan  or  other,  all  were  agreed. 
Till  y  found  that  institiiiions,  having  thi.H  object, 
existed  in  most  parts  of  Europe— in  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Switzerland,  in  almost  every  province  of  Prussia, 
in  Sweilen.  at  Wirieniberg,  Bavaria,  liolieniia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  doniiiiions,  and  in  Ireland. 

"  'I'he  Cluh  eventually  canity  to  the  resolution  that 
the  estahlishnieiit  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  with 
example  farms  a'tached,  in  which  young  men  having 
received  an  otdinary  education  shoiild  he  instructeii 
in  those  branches  of  kiio«  ledj:c  which  would  best 
qualify  them  for  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture,  would 
he  the  mom  di-siriible  (-oiirse;  and  they  de'crmineil 
that  an  effort  should  he  made  to  found  a  College  in 
ill  their  own  disiiici.'" 

In  another  part  of  this  day's  Paper  our  readers  will , , „ 

find  Professor  Jolinstoli's  Adilress  to  the  Agricultural  i  orgiinic,  eurlliy,  and  i,aliueiusreaii;nt»,»tutcani(jruiha,— 


This  is  opening  a  great  door  for  adulteration,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  in  England 
worth  little  or  nothing,  which  might  be  mixed  with 
guano  ;  and  still  such  an  analysis  might  hold  good. 
I  should  recommend  those  who  purchase  guano  to  have 
an  analysis  from  the  agent,  giving  the  per  centage  of 
real  ammonia,  quantity  of  phosphates,  &c.  ;  then  let 
them  take  a  small  portion  of  it  and  inclose  it  in  a 
sealed  bottle  ;  if  after  harvest  they  have  reason  to 
suppose,  from  the  smallness  of  effect,  that  the  guano 
has  been  adulterated,  they  could  then  have  the  sample 
in  the  bottle  .analysed  by  a  good  chemist,  and  recover 
damages  from  the  agent  who  supplied  it.  The 
analysis  of  guano  is  e.vceedingly  difficult,  and  can 
never  be  undertaken  by  the  Agriculturist ;  and  if  all 
farmers  refused  to  purchase  the  guano  unless  the 
quality  was  insured  to  them  by  a  written  analysis, 
they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  procuring  a 
genuine  article." 

ON   BLACK    HORSEPONDS.— No.  I. 

In  these  days  of  agricultural  advancement,  when  our 
great  Societies,  by   offering  every  sort  of  encouragement 
to  improve  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals,  have  called 
universal  attention  to  the  advantages  of  keeping  them  in 
the  liighest   state   of   health,  strength,  and  condition  ; 
when  our  Farmers'  Clubs,   by  instigating  extensivp  and  ' 
endless  experiments  on  the  efiSciency  of  foreign  manures, 
and  by  drawing  the  most  careful  deductions  of  profit  and 
loss  from  their  application,  have  satislied  themselves  of 
tlieir  value,  and  having  enlisted  the  merchant  into  their 
service,   have  induced  him   at   great  cost  to  freight  hia 
ships  with  bones  and  nitrate  of  soda  from  South  America, 
or    guano    from   Alrica    or    Peru,    it     is    surpiising  to  ' 
notice   a   common  custom  in  many  towns,  by  which  not 
only   the   health,   and    sometiines    the  life  of  tlte  most 
valuable  animals,  but  also  a  manure  as  ricli  in  quality  and 
far  greater  in  quantity  than  any  which  is  imported,  is  year 
aftt^r   year   t^acritict-d   carelessly,  and  without  refleclion. 
The    slovenly    and    improvident   habit    of   allowing   the 
liquids  from  the  farm-yard   and  from  the  dung-heaps  to 
oo7.e  out  into  the  horsepoml,  where  ihe  cattle  are  com- 
pelled  to   drink,    meets  with   frequent    animadversion  ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  calculated  by  few.     Observa- 
lioiia  on  itiis  suhjpct  in  the  AgricuUural  Gazette  have 
lately  called  my  attention  more  paitii-ularly  to  it.   I  have 
olilainrd  from  two  of  the  many  bliu;k  horseponds  within 
my  reach  sumplra  of  the  usual  bevrrugc  of  the  cattle  of 
the  larm,  the  uccupirr   o(   which    has  this  year  lost  three 
valuable  cart-horses.  The  death  of  the  first  he  attributed 
to  having  drunk  too  much  isuicralier  a  hard  ihiy's  work  ; 
but   the   symptoms,  »»   1    urn  iiilormeil.  were  at  least  as 
strongly  indicative  of  the  quality  as  of  the  quantity  of  the 
waler  bring  the  cause  of  death,  and  I  anistiongly  inclined 
to  think  that  no  otlirr  more  probable   ri-asoii  can   be  as- 
signed III  the  case  of  the  other  two.    I  have  since  analysed 
thfse  wHters  :   in   one   c»»e.    in  an    imperial   gallon   tliero 
were  IIIH  giuiiis  ol   dry  solid  coiHents,    niul    in    the  other 
108  grains  ol  dry  ingredi.-nls  ;   bolll  wateri  gave  an  alka- 
lin.t  rt-  action  nnd  were   naiiHi-ous  and    .aline  to  the  taste, 
and  .•niiltt-il  a  disatreenhlc  odour.      The  s..lid   mutter  of 

iuqicrial    gallon    of  curb   consisted    of   the    (ollowing 
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Org:anic  matters  and  salts  of  ammonia  .  112— No.  1.     44— No.  2. 
Soluble  saline  matter,  consisting-  of  sul- 

phatesand  chlorides  of  potash  and  soda  32         „        34        „ 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  and 

carbonate  of  lime         ....    24         „        30        „ 

168  „  108  ,, 
These  substances,  with  a  trifling  exception,  must  liave 
been  obtained  from  the  urine  and  fseces  of  the  animals 
of  the  yard,  and  are,  in  fact,  identically  the  same  as  those 
found  in  guano,  which  is  the  dung  and  urine  of  sea  birds  ; 
and  though  they  differ  in  proportions  from  guano,  still 
the  fertilising  agents  in  the  two  are  alike,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  former  contains  its  organic  or  animal 
matter  in  a  fresher  and  more  actively  putrefying  condition, 
and  is  just  as  much  better  as  a  manure  as  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  take  as  food. 

Now,  only  let  any  farmer,  who,  every  time  that  he 
passes  the  horsepond  where  his  cattle  drink  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  his  face  reflected  on  a  dark-brown  slimy 
surface,  imagine  that  it  speaks  to  him  thus: — "  Why  do 
you  talk  or  think  of  guano  ?  Here  am  I,  full  of  the  very 
essence  of  guano,  yet  totally  neglected  by  you!  In  fact, 
I  am  actually  as  if  you  had  expended  so  many  pounds 
sterling  in  the  purchase  of  guano,  and  had  thrown  it  all 
into  water,  and  stirred  it  well  up  so  as  to  compound 
the  richest  of  liquid  manures ;  yet  neglecting  me  as  a 
manure  for  your  Grain-crops  or  Grass-land,  you  allow  me 
to  be  taken  as  food  by  your  horses,  for  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  a  slow  consuming  poison  ;  you  give  me 
as  drink— a  black,  disgusting,  nauseous  draught — for 
cows,  from  whose  milk  you  make  butter  and  cheese  for 
sale,  or  for  oxen,  upon  whose  healthy  flesh  and  rapid 
growth  your  profits  depend.  Your  folly  in  thus  neglect- 
ing me  is  self-evident  and  would  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
though  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  exhalations  from  my 
surface,  which  poison  your  family,  your  labourers,  and 
yourself,  which  are  now  known  to  carry  by  the  lungs 
into  the  system  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  fevers  and  agues 
irhich  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  which  are  also  shrewdly 
suspected  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  inac- 
cnrately-so-called  Epidemic,  which  has  so  often  decimated 
the  herds  of  this  country,  and  from  which  you  have  pro- 
bably suffered  yourself." 

Such  an  imaginary  address  on  the  part  of  the  horse- 
pond  may,  doubtless,  appear  overcharged  and  ridiculous 
to  some  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  many  instances 
lamentably  and  literally  true.  If  future  space  in  these 
columns  be  allowed,  I  hope  to  make  this  apparent  to 
many  not  yet  aware  of  it,  by  showing  in  the  first  place, 
by  a  few  simple  calculations,  the  money  value  of  the  lost 
ingredients,  measured,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  by  the  same 
ingredients  contained  in  guano  ;  and  this,  I  think,  will 
tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  to  the  great  amount 
of  valuable  manure  he  in  this  way  habitually  throws 
away  ;  and,  secondly,  by  showing  the  positive  mischief 
done  to  cattle  by  allowing  such  large  quantities  of  dele- 
terious and  putrefying  matter  to  find  its  way  into  the 
stomach  of  the  living  animal. — Alfred  Gyde^  Painswick. 


AGRICULTURAL  WEEDS. 
Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
weeds  which  may  occur  in  their  crops  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  It  is  quite  unnecessury  to  occupy  valuable 
space  with  showing  that  the  neglect  of  weeds  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  a  less  i)lentiful  crop,  arid  that  as  the 
valuable  produce  is  decreased  so  is  the  number  of  weeds 
sure  to  be  increased  during  each  successive  senson.  Most 
weeds  perfect  their  sneds  before  the  crop  is  ripe,  and 
thus,  filling  the  soil  ui'h  them,  provide  a  plentiful  supply 
of  their  progeny  for  many  successive  years;  for,  although 
the  crop  may  be  so  changed  as  not  to  allow  the  seeds  to 
■vegetate  in  the  two  or  three  next  seasons,  still,  when 
the  rotation  brings  favourable  culture  on  the  land,  then 
the  seeds  of  the  farmer's  pests,  which  have  lain  dormant 
during  the  unfavourable  interval,  spring  up  in  abundance. 
Thus  it  is  clearly  for  the  farmer's  benefit  to  expend  pre- 
sent money  in  clearing  his  fields  of  weeds,  as  by  such 
an  expenditure  he  will  insure  a  long  succession  of  better 
crops,  and  by  producing  a  cleaner  sample  in  the  market, 
command  a  higher  price  for  his  grain.  Bur  ihe  object 
had  in  view  when  commencing  this  communication  was 
to  remind  the  farmer  tliat  it  often  happens  that  the 
weeds  which  are  amongst  the  most  troublesome  in  his 
crops  are  brought  on  to  the  land  with  the  seed.  The 
seeds  of  many  weeds  are  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  Corn, 
Clover,  Lucerne,  Flax,  and  other  crops,  as  sold  by  the 
importer  (for  it  is  cl'iefly  foreign  seeds  that  are  in  this 
dirty  state,  more  care  being  usually  taken  with  those  of 
English  growth),  and  it  is  strongly  rt-commended  thiit 
all  such  seeds  should  be  removei!  by  means  of  a  sieve, 
for  happily  many  of  them  are  smaller  than  the  valuable 
seeds  with  which  they  are  mixed.  Should,  however, 
this  not  have  been  done,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
farmers  would  C'irefully  note  down  the  name  of  the  per- 
son and  the  exact  time  when  the  seed  was  obtained,  and 
also  its  origin,  either  English  or  from  what  continental 
country.  This  is  the  more  desirable  in  the  cases  of 
Clover  and  Flax,  since  both  of  these  crops  are  infested 
with  peculiarly  destructive  weeds,  which  there  is  everv 
reason  to  believe  is  derived  from  dirty  foreign  seeds.  I 
refer  chiefly  to  the  Bolder,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Af/r'-culfuyal  Gazelle,  but  not  to  that 
alone.  It  is  probable  that  the  dirty  seeds  all  come  from 
particular  foreign  parts,  and  that  by  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  tlie  seeds  which  have  produced  crops  infested 
with  weeds,  we  may  be  enabled  to  supply  farmers  with 
such  information  as  will  prevent  them  from  purchasing 
the  dirty  instead  of  the  clein  seeds.  I  venture  to  re- 
quest the  co-operation  of  farmers  in  this  endeavour,  and 


trust  that  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  assist  in  obtain- 
ing the  above  information  will  have  the  kindness  to  pre- 
serve a  small  portion  of  tlie  prevalent  weeds  in  tiie  above 
CiOps,  and  send  them  to  me  for  examination  and  bota- 
nical determination,  together  with  all  the  information 
that  they  may  possess  concerning  the  origin  of  the  seeds 
from  which  the  crop  was  raised.  A  sample  of  the  seeds 
themselves  should  also  be  preserved.  It  is  only  by  ob- 
taining extended  information  of  this  kind  that  we  can 
expect  to  derive  valuable  hints  for  the  guidance  of  the 
farmer.  The  parts  of  the  weeds  required  are,  the  flowers, 
a  few  leaves,  if  the  plant  has  any,  the  Dodder  being 
without  them,  and,  if  possible,  the  seeds.  They  may  be 
sent  to  me  by  post,  addressed  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. — Charles  C.  Babi'iglon, 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Agriculture  is  improved  either  by  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  information  already  existing,  or  bv  addition 
to  the  stock  of  information  on  the  subject,  by  discovery. 
The  comparative  importance  of  either  is  determined  by 
circumstances.  When  the  various  improvements  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  husbandry  are  already  made 
available  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  attention  will  neces- 
sarily be  directed  to  the  adoption  of  further  improve- 
ments, resuliing  from  discovery.  But  there  are  ievf 
farms  in  the  kingdom,  and  still  fewer  districts,  of  which 
this  can  be  said  ;  so  that  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
information  already  existing  will  long  continue  an  im- 
portant means  of  improving  the  Agriculture  of  the 
country.  The  practice  of  husbandry  is,  perhaps,  no- 
where so  perfect  that  it  would  not  be  further  improved 
by  the  introduction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
system  of  management  elsewhere  adopted  ;  and  the 
intelligent  farmer,  who  is  anxious  to  render  his  practice 
as  perfect  as  possible,  will,  so  often  as  oppoitunity  offers, 
not  fail  to  examine  the  practice  of  other  districts  for  that 
purpose,  and  compare  it  with  his  own.  One  district  may 
be  famous  for  the  rearing  of  stock,  another  for  fattening 
them  ;  while  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  the 
cuUivation  of  grain  crops,  may  be  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  others.  Each,  it  may  be  supposed,  will 
present  the  most  favourable  examples  of  superior  manage- 
ment in  its  own  peculiar  department  ;  and  an  inspection 
of  each  will  not  fail  to  instruct  the  farmer,  whose  labours 
are  m.ore  varied,  and  whose  attention  is  necessarily 
directed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  them  all. 

But  acquiring  information  in  this  manner  is  attended 
by  a  very  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  money — so 
great,  in  fact,  that  few  farmers  are  inclined  to  encounter 
it  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  country,  whose  in- 
formation, from  personal  examination,  is  confined  to 
perhaps  from  20  to  30  miles  round  the  farms  which  they 
occupy.  The  same  object  is  no  doubt  effected,  although 
in  an  inferior  degree,  by  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of 
others  in  the  various  publications  on  the  subject,  which 
now  happily  so  much  abound.  However  inferior  instruc- 
tion communicated  by  means  of  the  press  may  be  to  that 
acquired  by  personal  observation,  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  only  means  available  ;  and  of  the  value  at 
present  attached  to  it  there  cannot  be  more  conclusive 
evidence  than  the  existence  of  such  publications  as  the 
AgricuHiiral  Gazelle. 

Premising  these  general  remarks,  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  as  the  practice  of  Agriculture  is  so  much 
regulated  by  local  circumstances,  it  seems  manifestly 
unwise  to  recommend  the  system  of  any  particular 
district,  however  excellent,  for  general  adoption.  Local 
circumstances  alone  must  determine  the  value  of  any 
peculiarity  of  practice,  although  the  details  of  the  practice 
of  any  well-cultivated  district  may  afford  useful  hints  in 
some  department  to  almost  every  reader.  It  is  with  these 
views  that  I  conceived  an  account  of  East  Lothian 
husbandry  might  be  perused,  not  only  with  pleasure 
but  also  with  profit  by  the  readers  of  the  Gazelle.  Even 
under  the  most  dissimilar  circumstances,  lustruction  may 
be  derived  from  contrast  as  well  as  from  analogy.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  confine  myself  to  facts,  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  his  o«n  conclusitms. 

The  Lothinns  have  lung  been  celebrated  for  their 
superior  culiivation.  There  are  no  doubt  O'her  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  which  the  breeding  and 
management  of  live  stock  are  better  understood  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  East  Lotliian  in  particular  is 
chiefly  a  Corn-growidg  district,  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  live  stock  being  generally  a  secondary  consideration 
with  most  of  the  East  Lothian  farmers.  It  is  here  aUo 
that  the  thrashing-machine,  now  so  essential  on  tillage 
farms,  was  first  employed  ;  and  it  is  well  kiiown  tliiit  [be 
ploughs,  grubbers,  and  many  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, have  been  here  so  much  impruveii,  that  they  are 
taken  from  this  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  tliis  and 
other  countries.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  quality  of  the 
cental  grains  has  been  brought  to  its  state  of  greatest 
perfection.  No  shire  in  Scotland  can  compete  with  this 
in  the  quality  of  its  grain — none  gives  a  larger  return 
when  milled,  or  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 

lu  presenting  the  readers  of  the  Agiicutlitral  Gazelle 
with  a  series  of  plaui  articles,  descriptive  ot  East  Lothian 
farming,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1  am  by  no 
means  desirous  of  representing  the  system  there  pursued 
as  approaching  perfection  in  every  respect.  Science  has 
Shown,  and  its  greatest  admirers  must  admir,  that  (he 
tillage  husbandry  of  certaiu  districts  in  tiiat  county, 
however  deserving  of  the  reputation  which  it  lias  al- 
ready ac(iuired,  and  to  which  its  pres(^nt  comparatively 
advanced  character  entitles  it,  is  still  susceptible  of 
great  improvements,  and  that  its  best  farmers  have  yet 


much  to  learn  in  almost  every  department  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Before  entering  into  minute  details  of  practice,  a  few 
statistical  particulars,  together  with  a  brief  description 
of  the  soil,  climate,  See,  of  this  interesting  county  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  wilt  form 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  more  practical  subjects 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  noticed.  The  era  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  this  shire  is  said  to  have  commenced 
at  the  period  of  the  Union  in  1707.  Fanners  were  intro- 
duced from  Holland  by  Andrew  Meikle,  in  1710.  John 
Walker,  tenant-farmer  at  Beanstone,  near  Haddington, 
was  the  first  who  practised  and  showed  the  utility  of 
fallowing;  and  as  early  as  1724  summer-fallowing  became, 
common  on  all  strong  clay-soils  throughout  the  county. 
The  first  park  or  pleasure-ground  was  one  containing  500 
acres,  inclosed  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  at  Lennox- 
Love,  about  the  same  period;  but  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  farms  were 
subdivided  by  thorn  hedges  or  stone  dykes  as  at  present. 
It  appears  also  that  horse-hoe  husbandry  and  Turnip 
culture  were  introduced  and  practised  by  Wight  of  Or- 
raiston,  in  1736  ;  that  the  Potato  was  first  introduced  in 
1740,  but  that  this  invaluable  esculent  was  not  grown  in 
the  open  fields  till  about  the  year  1760.  After  the  Union 
the  celebrated  Cockburo,  of  Ormiston,  by  introducing 
and  granting  long  leases,  did  much  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  county,  and  to  disseminate  the 
spirit  of  improvement  amongst  the  tenantry.  Since  that 
period  East  Lothian  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  expe- 
rimental farm  for  the  advancement  of  husbandry,  under 
the  care  of  a  series  of  spirited  individuals,  who  emulated 
each  other  in  the  introduction  and  practice  of  useful 
agricultural  improvements. 

This  county  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  o 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Scotch  agricultura 
authors  and  mechanics  ;  of  whom,  however,  I  shall  here 
mention  only  the  names  of  two, — Robert  Brown  and 
Andrew  Meikle, — the  former  author  of  a  well-known 
"Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs,"  and  original  editor  of  the 
"Farmeis'  Magazine;"  and  the  latter  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  the  threshing-machine. 

The  exlent  of  East  Lothian,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  admeasurement,  is  282  square  miles,  or  180,480 
acres,  of  which  104,530  acres  are  arable,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  in  permanent  pasture,  woods,  wastes,  Suj. 

Ths  number  of  farms,  of  all  sizes,  iu  the  county  is  at 
present  computed  at  418. 

The  aniiualvalue  of  real  proper  ly^^^  assessed  in  1815> 
was  251,120/.,  and  the  annual  rental  as  assessed  for  the 
year  ending  5th  April.  1843,  244,856/.,  &s.  V^d. 

TAi?  ^(jjDu/aiioTi  of  East  Lothian,  in  1831,  was  36,145, 
and  in  1841  it  was  35,781,  showing  a  decrease  of  about 
one  per  cent.  The  number  of  agricultural  families  in 
1821  was  3009,  and  in  1831,  2840,  showing  a  decreaseof 
169  in  these  ten  years  ;  arising,  doubtless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  farms,  which' 
took  place  during  tiiat  period. 

General  appearance. — East  Lothian  is  divided  Into 
highlands  and  lowlands, —  the  former  inland,  and  the 
latter  adjacent  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  The  highland  dis- 
trict is  part  of  the  extensive  range  of  the  Lammermoor 
hills,  which  separate  this  county  from  Berwickshire*. 
From  these  hills  the  land  slopes  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner  towards  the  sea;  Nature  has  elegantly  disposed 
the  surface  of  this  shire  into  ranges  of  hills  and  fertile 
dales,  traversing  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  pre- 
senting a  beautifully  varying  surface.  On  account  of  this, 
its  unduluting  appearance, EtstLothlan  is  saidtobearsome 
topographical  resemblance  to  Northampton.  The  entire 
aspect  of  the  county  bears  the  stamp  of  long  con- 
tinued and  judicious  improvements,  and  their  invariable 
effects  of  general  opulence  and  prosperity.  When  viewed 
off  any  considerable  eminence,  sucii  as  the  Lammermoor 
and  Garleton  hills,  or  North-Berwick-Law  — the  latter 
being  an  isolated,  conical  hill,  near  the  town  of  that  name 
— the  scenery  all  around  is  truly  picturesque,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  almost  unrivalled.  Elegant  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  surrounded  and  adorned  with 
well-kept  policies,  plantations,  &c. ;  compact  and  well- 
arranged  farm-steadings  with  their  elevated  steam-chim- 
neys, extensive  stackyards,  and  other  appurtenances, 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  observer  in  every  direction. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  East  Lothian  is,  hke  the  appearance 
of  us  surface,  much  diversified.  Its  general  character  is 
a  strong  stiff  tenacious  clay,  naturally  very  fertile,  but 
most  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  labour  ;  commonly  re- 
quiring four  or  five  ploughings,  and  an  endless  number 
of  harrowings,  rollings,  grubbings,  k:.,  even  iu  favour- 
able seasons,  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  pulverised  and 
prepared  for  a  Turnip  crop  ;  while  in  wet  adverse  seasons, 
such  as  the  last,  it  is  almost  impos:>ible  to  labour  it  to 
any  degree  of  perfection.  SkilJul  and  extensive  thorough- 
dtaining  has,  however,  VL-ry  materially  improved  its  cha- 
racter in  this  respect,  lu  its  natural  state  this  soil 
retains  water  like  a  sponge,  and  when  once  thoroughly 
saturated  with  it,  requires  a  long  time  to  become  dry  and 
ready  for  working.  When  ploui;hed  in  a  wet  state,  the. 
soil  adheres  to  ti.e  plough  like  mortar,  the  work  is  im-  . 
properly  executed,  and  the  laud  greatly  injured  from  the 
po-iching  or  tramping  of  the  horses  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  ploughed  when  too  dry,  the  soil  turns  up  in  large 
obdurate  cakes,  frequently  defying  tlie  united  forces  of 
ail  the  usual  tillage  implements  to  reduce  them,  until  it 
receives  a  days'  raiti  ;  after  which  the  clods  ciumble, 
and  break  down  with  the  action  of  the  harrows.  Difl5- 
cult  and  disagreeable  to  labour  as  the  strong  clayey  soil 
oi"  this  country  undoubtedly  is, yet  in  favourable  seasons 
it  produces  very  abundant  crops  of  Whea',  Oats,  Bar- 
ley, Beans,    Swedish     Turnips,    and    Clover.       These  ■ 
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remarks  do  noi,  of  course,  apply  to  all  the  arubie  Und 
in  East  Lothian,  there  being  some  excellent  light  Turnip 
soil  in  several  purts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  nf  Dunbar,  and  generally  nlong  the  const 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  greater  part  of  the  shire  lies 
upon  beds  of  red  sandsLoce,  whinstotie,  limestone,  and 
granite.  The  prevailing  colour  of  tue  land  is  brownish-red. 

Climatti. — The  climate  of  East  Lothian,  though  va- 
riable, is  naturally  mild  and  salubrious.  It  has  been 
much  improved  of  late,  by  the  extension  of  thorough- 
draining,  and  by  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which 
the  county  has  been  brought.  Compared  with  that  of 
England  and  Ireland,  it  is  much  colder,  with  a  longer 
coatinuance  of  frost  and  snow  during  winter  ;  but  dryer, 
and  less  frequently  deluged  with  rain,  throuehout  the 
other  seasons,  than  the  latter  country.  As  an  instance 
of  what  is  here  considered  early  ripening,  I  may  mention 
that  a  quantity  of  new  Barley  was  sold  in  Haddington 
market  on  the  22d  of  July,  1S42.  We  frequently  expe- 
rience some  very  chilling  east  and  north-easterly  blasts 
from  the  German  Ocean  ;  our  heaviest  rains  come  from 
that  quarter,  often  continuing  for  three  consecutive  days. 
Tlie  lowlands  of  East  Lothian  are,  however,  supposed  to 
receive  less  rain  throughout  the  year  than  any  other  dis- 
trict of  a  similar  extent  in  Scotland.  This  circumstance, 
combined  with  a  strong  fertile  soil,  and  good  mansige- 
ment,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
its  staple  crop — Wheat, 

Woods  and  Plantations. — The  most  of  the  land  being 
very  Taluable  for  the  production  of  Corn,  there  are  few 
extensive  plantations  in  the  county.  Binning  Wood,  at 
Tyningham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  ihe  most  magnificent  forests  of  hard  wood 
— chiefly  Beech  and  Oak — in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
Wood,  is  the  great  size  to  which  many  of  the  trees  have 
attained,  considering  the  apparent  unsuitableness  of  the 
soil  and  situaJtion.  Tyningham  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  its  junction  with  the  sea  ;  ihe 
fields  around  the  house  consist  chieliy  of  light  blowing 
sand,  and  before  being  planted  were  of  no  use  but  as  a 
rabbit-warren.  The  plantation,  however,  proved  strik- 
ingly successful,  the  trees  growing  to  the  water's  edge. 
What  its  noble  planter,  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, has  said  of  the  Oak,  is  worthy  of  notice  : — "  As  the 
Oak  is  my  favourite  tree,  I  have  plantt;d  it  everywhere  ; 
and  I  can  show  them  very  thriving  on  rich,  poor,  mid- 
dling, heathy,  gravelly,  clayey,  mossy,  spouty,  and  rocky 
ground;  nay,  even  upon  dry  sand."  There  are  some 
excellent  plantations  and  much  line  timber  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  but  tlipy  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

Size  of  Farms. — The  farms  vary  in  size  according  to 
their  locality.  Near  the  towns  250  to  300  acres  is  con- 
sidered a  good  size,  and  in  more  remote  situations,  380 
to  500  ;  while  in  some  parts  of  the  county  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  them  so  large  as  700  or  900  acres ;  but 
the  average  size  of  farms  in  East  Lothian  ranges  between 
300  and  360  acres.  In  medium  soils  suited  to  the  five- 
shift  rotation  of  cropping,  a  man  and  pair  of  horses  are 
considered  to  be  capable  of  working,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
from  60  to  75  acres,  and,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  free, 
70  acres.  By  a  recent  county  regulation,  60  Scotch 
acres  are  denominated  a  Ploughgate.  I  may  here  mention, 
that  on  this  and  all  future  occasions,  when  the  word  acre 
is  used  without  any  explanation,  the  imperial  measure  is 
meant;  the  Scotch  acre  is  above  one-fourth  larger  than 
the  English. —  T.  Sullivan. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XVI. 

By  Professor.  Charles  Sprengel. 
c.  Marl  from  East  Fnesland  (loamy).     100,000  parts 
consist  of 

7o,998  parts  silica  and  quartz  sand 
1,960     „     alumina 

5,''0'{     ,,     oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 
0,480     „     oxide  of  manganese 
4,860     „     lime 
0,927     „     magnesia 
0,200     „     potash  combined  with  silica 
0,540     „     soda  combined  with  silica 
2,040     „     sulphuric   acid,    combined   with   lime    as 

gypsum 
2,131     ,,     phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime  and 

oxide  of  iron 
4,246     „     carbonic   acid,   combined   with  lime    and 

magnesia 
1,000     „     coal  of  humus 
0,620     „     humic  acid,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia, 

alumina  and  Iron,  traces  o(  common  8"lt 

100,000  parts. 

If  considerable  quaotitiee  (say  1000  cubic  feet  j-er 
acre)  of  this  marl  are  used,  especially  if  along  wi'h  suine 
dung  employed  (for  the  »al<c  of  nitrogen  J,  the  moors  and 
heath  soils  will  produce  nil  surtu  of  crops,  us  every  one 
admitting  the  intluence  of  minrfrtl  buhHt*jnce8  on  vegeta- 
tion will  easily  understand.  1000  cubic  (t'et,  equal  to 
100,000  lbs  ,  of  this  n.arl,  will  bring  on  the  Magdeburg 
acre  the  following  qunniitlcs  of  important  min«rjil  Kub- 
•tsaoes  : — -IKdO  lo«.  lime,  92/  lbs.  magnr-sia,  1950  Ibfl, 
alomina,  20-10  Ih^.  Bulphuric  •cid  combined  with  lime  uu 
gypiuro,  2131  lb».  phohplionc  acid,  und  740  lbs.  of 
potash  and  iioiJa.  As  this  in  more  iti-in  in  required  fur 
Dwoy  crops,  500  Ibn.  (ter  acre  would  he  quite  8utlicit?nt. 
The  above  *oiU,  however,  require  (iImj  to  be  improved 
physically,  on  which  account  uiorc  rather  than  le*s  Ih  to 
be  Uken.  Thu  mari  Ih  deficient  only  in  chlorine,  on 
which  accmint,  us  well  »»  on  account  of  nitrogen,  h  nimul- 
taaeoufli  rnannrf;  of  dung  will  be  necesoary,  unleita  a 
cUocstc  salt  lie  used. 


d.  Marl  from  Magdeburg  (clayey).  100,000  parts  con- 
sist of 

58, .^51  parts  silica  and  quartz  sand 
8,450     ,,     alumina 
6,670     ,,     o?:ide  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
0,300     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 
18,201     ,,     carbonate  of  lime 
3'.794     ,,     carbonate  of  magnesia 
0,520     ,,     phosphate  of  lime 
2,139     ,,     gypsum 
1,575     ,,     potash  and  soda  united  with  silica  and 

■  traces  of  common  salt 

100,000  parts. 

This  marl  is  used  with  the  best  possible  result  on  dry 
sandy  soils,  and  as  an  alterative  of  their  texture.  5000  or 
6000  cubic  feet  were  used  per  Magdeburg  acre.  It  has 
been  impossible  hitherto  to  grow  Lucerne  here.  Since,how- 
ever,  this  marl  has  been  used,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  which 
is  easily  explained,  by  the  marl  supplying  these  soils  with 
a  great  quantity  of  gypsum,  which  is  soon  conveyed  by 
the  rain  water  to  its  deep  roots.  Even  if  only  80,000  lbs. 
of  marl  per  acre  he  used,  still  this  acre  would  receive 
thereby  1240  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda,  which,  although 
they  are  combined  with  silica,  are  still  gradually  washed 
down  to  the  subsoil ;  for  the  silicate  will  be  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  rain  water  and 
the  air.  This  marl  being  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime 
and  common  salt,  cannot  be  called  the  very  best,  and 
therefore  quantity  must  make  up  for  quality. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  V. 

Although  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Flax  for  market 
should  not  devolve  on  the  grower,  for  reasons  stated  at 
length  in  my  last  paper,  yet  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  manufacture  will  still  be  performed  by 
the  farmer  for  some  time  to  come.  Our  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  cmp  would  not,  therefore,  be  complete 
without  hIso  presenting  the  reader  with  some  information 
as  to  the  management  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  the 
subsequent  processes  before  it  is  ready  for  market. 

The  period  of  jiulling  the  crop  obviously  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  intention  of  the  cultivator.  When 
it  is  wished  to  procure  fibre  of  fine  quality,  in  which  case 
the  crop  will  have  been  thickly  sown,  it  is  necessary  to 
pull  green  ;  but  when  the  saving  of  the  seed  is  a  principal 
object,  a  greater  degree  of  ripeness  is  required.  As  the 
saving  of  the  seed  should  never  he  neglected,  a  sort  of 
compromise,  if  the  term  maybe  allowed,  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  precise  def;ree  of  ripeness  of  the  crops  ; 
it  should  not  he  pulled  so  early  as  if  no  value  were  placed 
on  the  seed,  nor  should  it  he  allowed  to  become  so  ripe 
as  if  the  quulity  of  the  seed  were  the  chief  consideration. 
To  judge  of  the  proper  time  for  pulling,  the  best  criterion 
is  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  stalk  is  observed  to  turn 
yellow  and  to  lose  its  leaves  ;  and  also  when  by  cutting 
the  seed-pod  across  with  a  knife,  the  seeds  have  changed 
from  their  fluid  state.  The  quality  of  the  Flax,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  precise  period  at  which 
it  should  be  pulled,  and  on  all  these  points  some  expe- 
rience will  be  required. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe  that  when,  through  any 
circumstance,  any  portion  of  the  crop  is  ly'tng,  it  should 
be  pulled  without  delay,  without  any  reference  to  its 
state  of  ripeness,  as  in  that  position  it  would  speedily  he 
destroyed.  This  it  is  important  to  keep  by  itself ;  the 
mixture  of  different  qualities  producing  an  inferior  sample, 
besides  being  at  variance  with  economy,  as  regards 
quantity  alone,  as  in  undergoing  the  after  process  of  ma- 
nnfacturins,  one  purt  will  be  broken  and  carried  away  in 
the  manipulation,  before  the  other  is  sufficiently  reduced. 
In  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  the  long,  middling, 
and  short  Flax  should  be  tied  up  separately,  each  variety 
requiring  different  treatment.  Great  diversity  of  quality 
before  pulling  is,  however,  a  synipton  of  defective  cul- 
tivaiion,  as  unless  in  the  CHse  of  a  diversity  of  soil  the 
quality  should  be  uniform  throughout.  Under  ail  cir- 
cums'ances,  taking  up  the  crop  in  a  wet  state  is  to  he 
avoided  if  possible. 

In  Ireland,  Flax  is  usually  taken  up  by  women  and 
girls,  who  aldo  attend  to  thegrassin^,  turning,  and  lifting, 
after  being  watered.  In  districts  wheie  the  common  Rush 
can  he  [irocured,  hands  for  the  Flax  are  formed  of  Hushes, 
having  been  previously  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  They  are  also  formed  into  bands 
before  coming  to  the  harvest-field, each  person  supplying 
herself  with  two  or  three  dozens  of  them,  which  are 
fastened  round  the  waist,  and  used  as  the  pulling  goes 
forward.  The  pullers  are  particularly  lo  observe  that  the 
different  hundfuls  are  regularly  placed,  so  that  the  stalks 
may  lie  even  at  the  ends,  and  siioiild  any  long  weeds,  as 
Thistles  or  Rjig-weed  occur  throu(»h  the  crop,  they  mu-t 
not  be  pulled  with  the  Flax,  When  Rushes  cannot  be 
procured  the  b^nds  are  formed  of  the  Flaxiiself.  Sfraw  is 
not  suited  for  this  purpose,  being  rotted  by  the  watering 
proccHs. 

The  management  of  the  Flax  after  pulling,  in  some 
degree  depftids  on  the  course  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
adripted.  In  Ireland,  and  also  in  cert;iin  dislrictn  on  the 
Continent,  the  crop  is  m^de  to  undergo  the  watering 
prnccBS  a  few  days  after  it  has  been  pulled,  or  ho  soon  an 
it  can  he  conveniently  rippletl  ;  whiU;  in  other  cases  ii  is 
dried  in  tin;  field  and  afterwards  Htauked  up,  to  undergo 
tlic  t>uh«cqm:ut  operaiioiiH  In  the  en>uing  scHHon,  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpofle.  Until  lately 
the  having  of  the  Bced  whs  generally  disregarded  in 
Irehind,  but  it  in  obviously  of  too  much  value  to  be 
ne;:li-(;ff(l  inanycus**. 

When  the  Fl  ix  i»  to  br  watercrl  in  the  (lutunin,  the  riji- 
pltng  should  he  curried  on  almost  nimuliancouhly  with  the 


puUing  of  the  crop.  Jn  this  case  the  pullers  should  place 
the  handfuls  of  Flax  slightly  crossing  each  other  on  the 
bands,  as  the  pulling  goes  forward  ;  and  their  handfuls 
should  be  of  such  a  size  tluit  they  can  be  grasped  readily 
afterwards  by  the  hand  in  rippling.  The  purpose  gained 
by  placing  them  in  some  degreegcrossing  each  other,  is 
to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  handfuls  afterwards, 
which,  by  careful  handling,  may  be  easily  done,  and  thus 
not  only  save  trouble,  but  prevent  the  Flax  from  being 
injured  by  rough  treatment.  The  bunches  should  be 
small,  and  the  several  handfuls  laid  loosely  together,  so 
that  the  Flax  may  he  slightly  seasoned  after  pulling,  be- 
fore rippling.  Where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  manufac- 
tured, the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  respective 
operations  of  pulling  and  rippling  should  be  regularly 
apportioned,  so  that  they  can  keep  pace  with  each  other, 
and  the  rippling  may  commence  the  day  after  the  pull- 
ing, and  thus  allow  a  day  to  intervene  between  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing the  Flax. 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing  arrangements  will  be 
manifest  on  a  little  reflection,  and  much  inconvenience 
is  often  occasioned  by  not  attending  to  them.  Frequently 
in  the  hurry  of  pulling,  the  Flax  is  at  once  bound  up 
into  bunches,  in  which  it  remains  on  end  a  few  days  be- 
fore rippling  ;  but  then  when  the  latter  process  comes  to 
be  performed,  great  loss  of  time  is  experienced  in  the 
separation  of  the  Flax  again  into  handfuls,  besioes  bein" 
productive  of  much  injury  to  the  Flax  itself.  These 
minutise  may  appear  irksome  to  the  general  reader,  but 
the  Flax-grower  must  remember  that  attention  to  these 
will,  in  most  cases,  constitute  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  his  operations. 

Before  the  rippling  process  is  commenced,  the  capsules 
should  be  so  much  hardened,  and  the  seeds  themselves 
have  attained  such  a  degree  of  ripeness,  that  the  former 
will  readily  break  down  on  being  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  seeds  from  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  This  is  necessary  to 
prevent  fermentation  actively  setting  in  among  the  cap- 
sules after  being  tnken  off  the  Flax,  which  it  would  at 
once  do  if  any  excess  of  moisture  be  present.  The  sav- 
ing of  the  seed  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  difficult,  when  the 
crop  is  watered  in  the  autumn,  and  even  with  the  greatest 
care  fermentation  will  set  in,  unless  the  capsules  be 
thinly  spread  on  a  dry  floor  and  repeatedly  turned  over. 

The  rippling  machine  is  an  instrument  like  a  comb, 
the  teeth  being  of  iron,  usually  fastened  in  a  wooden 
block,  and  attached  to  a  plank  or  long  seat,  as  shown  ia 
Figure  1.  The  teeth  should  be  round,  smooth,  and  ta- 
pering, standing  about  twelve  inches  out  of  the  wood, 
and  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  pre- 


vent the  seed-pods  from  passing  through.  Two  persons 
are  usually  employed  in  rippling,  each  alternately  draw- 
ing his  handful  of  Flax  through  the  machine,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  winnow-cloth,  on  which  the 
seed-pods  are  collected  and  carried  "to  the  barn  or  other 
place  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved.  The  cloth  and 
rippling  machine  are  moved  from  place  to  place,  through, 
the  field,  as  the  work  goes  forward ;  and  after  rippling, 
the  Flax  is  again  bound  up  into  bunches  or  sheaves,  to 
be  taken  to  the  water.  To  preserve  uniformity  in  the 
watering,  the  produce  of  each  day's  ripphng  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  pond. 

The  capsules  containing  the  seed  are  now  to  be  spread 
thinly  over  a  boarded  floor  to  which  the  atmosphere  has 
free  access,  and  turned  repeatedly  until  thoroughly  di- 
vested of  their  natural  moisture,  when  they  may  be  stored 
up  in  any  quantity  required.  In  moist  weather,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  seed  on  hand  is  large,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  save  the  seed  properly,  even  under 
the  most  careful  management.  When  the  seed  is  in- 
tended for  crushing  or  feeding,  a  slight  kiln-drying  will 
not  be  injurious,  and  will  save  much  labour  in  preserving 
it;  but  when  intended  for  sowing,  this  process  would 
manifestly  be  injurious,  as  interfering  with  its  vitality. 
— J.  Sproule. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION    OF   CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE    UPON  RATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES— No.  XVI. 

[Cimlhiucd/rnin p.  284.) 

In  the  bfiginning  of  last  year  1  pertbrmed  a  comi>arative 
ex|ierimeiit  with  aulpliuric  acid  and  gypsum,  as  fixer  ot 
tlie  nitrogen  in  nrine. 

This  ex|ierimcnt  lias  been  related  by  Professor  Henslow, 
in  tlie  (irst  Number  of  this  Paper  ;  but  as  I  consider  the 
aubjeet  of  extri'me  interest,  1  will  detail  some  parts  of 
the  ex|ieriment  which  he  omitted,  more  especially  my 
notes  of  the  manner  in  which  the  filing  media  acted 
upon  tlie  liquid.  1  procured  three  barrels,  each  holding 
5-1  gallons,  which  were  grndunlly  (illi'd  ivitli  human 
urine,  between  the  27tli  of  Jan.  and  the  (ith  of  April, 
the  Bume  qinintity  having  been  auded  to  each  alternately 
every  morning. 

liAiiniir.  No.  1  (.\.)—J'in.  27.  Put  into  the  tub  Ti 
ounces,  by  mea.-nre,  of  eoncrntratcd  sulphuric  acid  of 
sp.  g.,  1.85U,  und  one  gallon  of  water. — J''cb.  U.  The 
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urine  had  no  acid  re-action  upon  litmus.  I  therefore 
added  8  ounces  more  acid  (by  measure.) — Feb.  1 7.  About 
20  gallons  collected,  which  had  a  strong  acid  re-action. 
— 26th.  The  urine  of  a  dark  colour,  but  not  putrefied. — 
Jlfarch  20.  Barrel  full,  no  putrefaction. — April  6.  Solu- 
tion nearly  neuter,  but  slightly  acid  ;  no  putrefaction. 
Applied  to  the  land,  as  stated  by  Professor  Henslow. 
(Vide  "  Agricultural  Gazette,"  No.  1.) 

Barrel  No.  2  (B.) — Jari.  27.  One  gallon  of  water, 
and  5  lbs.  of  gypsum,  which,  by  mistake,  was  burnt 
plaster  of  Paris Feb.  17.  Acid  re-action;  no  putrefac- 
tion.— 26th.  No  acid  re-action.  I  then  added  5  lbs.  of 
the  hydrated  gypsum,  and,  curious  enough,  five  minutes 
after,  the  solution  re-acted  upon  the  litmus ;  no  putre- 
faction ;  30  gallons  collected.— il/arcA  11.  Solution 
neutral. — 24th.  Barrel  quite  full,  and  beginning  to  pu- 
trefy. Alkahne  re-action.  Added  5  lbs.  more  gypsum. — 
April  2.  Urine  putrefying,  and  ammonia  escaping  in 
considerable  quantity.  Solution  alkaline.  Added  5  lbs. 
of  gypsum. — 6th.  Ammonia  escaping.  Applied  it  to  the 
land. 

Barrel  No.  3  {C.)—Jan.  27.  Added  only  1  gallon 
of  water.  The  solution  began  to  decompose  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
ammonia  escaped  freely  until  the  day  of  application. — 
April  6.  By  direct  experiment!  found  that  16  gallons  of 
this  urine  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  required  60^ 
ounces,  by  weight,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  sp. 
g.,  1.850,  for  neutralisation  ;  producing,  according  to 
previous  calculation,  about  112  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  first  barrel  it  is  clear  the  urea  in  the  urine  did 
not  decompose,  and  therefore  no  ammonia  was  generated. 
The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  fresh  urine  produces 
a  compound  of  urea,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  unde- 
termined ;  but  the  result  of  my  experiment  proved  that 
the  nitrogen  was  supplied  to  the  plant,  probably  by  its 
conversion  in  the  soil  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
action  of  the  gypsum  was  unsatisfactory.  20  lbs.  of 
gypsum  contain  about  12  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  If 
chemical  action  had  taken  place  to  any  extent,  the 
ammonia  ought  to  have  been  fixed ;  for  although  54 
gallons  of  putrefied  urine  require  16  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  neutralise  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  urine  in  Barrel  No.  2  did  not  decom- 
pose until  about  12  days  before  the  liquid  was  apphed, 
inconsequence,  probably,  of  the  anti-septic  quality  of 
the  gypsum  ;  but  that,  when  decomposition  took  place, 
the  ammonia  escaped  as  freely  as  in  Barrel  No.  3, 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  done  had  the  gypsum  acted 
Upon  the  carbonate.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory certainly,  had  double  the  quantity  of  gypsum  been 
used.  The  experiment  was  performed  on  what  the 
farmers  call  a  light  loam,  which  had  been  cropped  with 
Turnips,  and  fed  off  with  sheep  the  preceding  winter. 

The  analysis  of  400  grains  of  the  soil,  obtained  3  or  4 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  kept  dry  for  a  week,  gave  the 
following  result : — 

Specimen  (400  grsOi     ....       .Sp.  Or.  1.57 

Grains. 

Moisture 17 

Siliceous  and  Calcareous  Coarse  Sand  .        .    .    37 

Fine  Sand     .  .  240 

Impalpable  Matter,  which  contained — 
Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  .        .  17'| 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter  .        .    .    8  | 

Oxide  of  Iron 6  [■     78 

Alumina 20  I 

Silica 27  J 

Loss 25 

400 

Of  this  field  I  had  7  patches  carefully  measnred  by  a 
land  surveyor.  The  first  6  contained  exactly  S  perches 
each,  the  last  had  unavoidably  y^th  of  a  perch  more,  and 
this  we  accordingly  gave  to  the  benefit  of  the  unmanured 
crop.  As  the  field  was  not  in  my  own  occupation,  I  had 
not  that  control  over  the  sowing  which  I  should  like  to 
have  had,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  seed  (Barley 
and  Clover)  was  sown  the  same  day  that  the  liquid  was 
applied.  Tlie  proportion  used,  and  the  important  results 
obtained,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  First  Number 
of  the  **  Gazette,'*  from  which  I  deduce  the  following 
facts  : — 

1.  Ten  gallons  of  urine,  equal  to  80  lbs.,  fixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produced  over  and  above  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  without  any  manure,  37  lbs.  of  grain,  and 
41^  lbs.  of  straw — 7Hn  lbs.  of  produce  ;  being  an  in- 
crease per  acre  of  1580  lbs.  of  produce.  By  measure  the 
increase  was  15  busbeU  per  acre. 

2.  Fifteen  gallons  of  urine,  equal  to  120  lbs.,  produced 
32  lbs.  of  grsin  only,  and  8  lbs.  of  siraw — 40  lbs.  of  pro- 
duce ;  being  an  increase  per  acre  of  800  poumls.  The 
liquid  was  in  this  case  evidently  too  strong  for  applica- 
tion the  day  of  sowing.  Had  it  been  used  a  week  or 
fortnight  before,  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
different. 

3.  Ten  gallons  of  urine  and  gypsum,  equal  to  80  lbs., 
produced  13^-  lbs.  of  grain,  and  a  loss  of  siraw  of  27  lbs. 

4.  Fifteen  gallons  ofurine  and  gypsum,  equal  to  120  lbs., 
produced  12  lbs.  of  grain,  and  a  loss  of  straw  of  14  lbs. 

5.  Ten  gallons  of  urine,  equal  to  80  lbs.,  not  fixed 
with  anything,  and  the  ammonia  allowed  to  escape 
before  applicniion,  produced  9  lbs.  of  grain,  and  a  loss  of 
straw  of  18  lb>-. 

6.  Fifteen  gallons  of  urine  unfixed,  equal  to  120  lbs., 
produced  19  lbs.  of  grain  and  10  lbs.  of  straw — equal  to 
29  lbs.  of  produce;  being  an  increase  of  produce  per 
acre  of  .'i80  lbs.  With  regard  to  the  Clover,  that  which 
was  mown  witfi  the  Barley  was  of  course  taken  account 
of  in  the  straw,  and  the  Uyer  has  still  to  be  noticed. — 
C.  R.  Bree,  Sioumarket. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Gorse. — I  have  used  Gorse  14  years  this  season  for 
dairy  cows,  fattening  cows,  and  horses,  all  of  which  it 
suits  equally  well. — Sheep  I  have  not  tried  it  with.  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  easily  be  got  to  eat  it, — they  do 
not  like  anything  which  has  been  much  bruised  with  iron. 
Whins  must  be  bruised,  and  my  machine  is  iron. — Three 
bushels  and  a  half  per  day,  unmixed  with  any  other  fodder, 
is  sufficient  for  each  cow.  I  have  24  cows  in  one  house  ; 
besides  the  Whins,  they  eat  per  day  one  hundred  weight 
of  hay  and  eight  bushels  of  Swedish  Turnip  amongst  the 
24  cows  ;  being  about  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  hay  per 
cow  per  day,  and  20  pounds  of  Swedes  per  cow  per  day. 
On  this,  dairy  cows  are  kept  in  excellent  cbndition,  and 
the  butter  is  remarkably  good  ;  fattening  cows  will  feed 
fast.  When  Swedes  fail  or  are  scarce,  I  substitute  about 
four  pounds  of  oil-cake  per  day  to  each  cow,  and  as  the 
fattening  cows  get  forward,  I  increase  the  quantity  of  oil- 
cake gradually  ;  the  most  I  give  is  12  pounds  per  day  to 
large  cows,  and  that  only  for  the  last  month. — The  Gorse 
is  first  put  through  a  common  chaff-cutter,  then  bruised  in 
a  mill  similar  to  the  old  cider-mill ;  the  revolving  wheel 
surrounded  with  fluted  iron  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  chase 
a  plain  iron  plate. —  It  is  sown  as  Clover  seed,  with  a  crop 
of  Barley  or  Oats — is  fit  to  cut  the  November  12  months 
after  sowing  ;  it  is  then  mown  every  year  during  the 
winter,  as  wanted,  with  a  common  scythe,  close  to  th« 
ground  ;  on  good  dry  land  will  cut  from  seven  to  ten  tons 

per  acre The  plant  I  use  is  called  French  Furze,  but  is 

very  common  in  England. — I  grow  it  on  an  old  woodland, 
stocked  up,  part  a  burning  gravel,  part  a  strong  city,  but 
very  dry  at  bottom,  and  very  hilly.  Half  an  acre  of  this 
land  is  on  the  average  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  20  weeks. 
On  rich  loamy  dry  land  I  have  no  doubt  nearly  double 
quantity  may  be  grown. — There  is  no  danger  in  using  it 
if  it  be  well  ground,  and  mixed  with  salt  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  per  cow  per  day. — The  mowing,  carting, 
cutting,and  bruising,  costs  notquite  a  penny  a  bushel. — It 
requires  no  manure,  but  in  its  consumption  creates  a  great 
deal.  Will  grow  on  poor  hilly  land,  if  dry,  which  will  not 
pay  for  cultivating.  When  once  sown  and  well  rooted,  it 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  food  for  cattle  at  no  other  ex- 
pense but  the  one  above  stated.  I  have  cut  the  same 
ground  now  for  14  years— have  done  nothing  to  it,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  burning  gravel 
which  the  hot  weather  has  this  year  affected,  it  seems  to 
promise  as  good  a  crop  as  heretofore.  I  generally  begin 
to  mow  it  as  soon  as  Grass  is  gone,  and  it  lasts  till  Grass 
comes  again.  If  there  is  an  appearance  of  snow,  I  mow 
some  quantity  beforehand,  and  it  will  keep  thrown  down 
in  heaps  in  the  ricktyard  ;  but  it  must  not  be  bruised  till 
it  is  wanted,  as  it  will  not  keep  after  bruising. — The 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre,  is  20  pounds.  Mine 
is  sown  broad-cast,  but  I  should  recommend  it  to  be 
drilled  as  near  in  the  rows  as  will  admit  hand-hoeing  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  If  the  land  is  inclined  to  run  to  Grass. 
1  do  not  feed  with  Furze  on  a  Suuday,  as  the  cows  do  not 
like  it  unless  it  is  given  them  fresh  from  the  xnWL—  Richard 
Spooner,  Worcester,  [The  above  is  a  connexion  of  the 
answers  in  a  short  catechism  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  published  in  various  papers,  and  also  as  a  placard. 1 
Peat- Drains. — Allow  me  to  state,  as  afurther  proof  of 
what  is  said  in  Nos.  30  and  48  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle of  last  year,  as  to  the  durabiUty  of  peat-draining, 
that  I  saw  some  peat-draining  a  few  days  ago  which  bad 
been  made  30  years  ago  at  Nateby,  Lancaster,  and  they 
were  as  perfect  and  as  sound  as  they  were  when  laid  down 
in  the  drains  ;  they  are  laid  in  the  same  way  as  those  de- 
scribed in  No.  48  of  the  Garrfener^'CArontc/e  of  last  year, 
on  shoulders  ;  that  is,  there  being  a  bearing  of  about  2  in. 
on  each  side  of  the  drain  for  the  covers  to  rest  upon,  ao 
that  there  was  a  drain  of  6  in.  clear  in  width,  and  about 
6  in.  deep  for  the  water.  The  pcrtt-draining  covers  arc 
10  in.  long,  7  in.  broad,  and  2  in.  thick.  Inert  peaty  mat- 
ter remains  for  years  exposed  to  water  and  air  without  un- 
dergoing any  change  as  to  decay,  but  it  grows  stronger 
after  having  been  sometime  inserted  in  the  drain.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  sort  of  peat  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
with.  The  black  peat  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best,  as  in 
the  drains  alluded  to,  some  of  the  Hghter  coloured  sorts  1 
found  were  not  so  stiff  as  the  black,  and  they  appeared 
almost  as  bard  as  stone  when  taken  out  of  the  drain.  1 
am  informed  by  the  man  who  made  those  drains,  that 
those  peat  covers  had  not  been  made  on  purpose  for  drain- 
ing with,  but  were  taken  from  the  stock  which  had  been 
made  for  the  firing  of  the  farm-house — Facile. 

Lenses. — Would  it  not  be  a  ranch  wiser  plan  for  land- 
lords, instead  of  tying  down  their  tenants  as  to  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  &c.  &c.,  to  fix  what  amount  of  stock 
should  be  kept  upon  the  farm,  in  thriving  condition  }  If 
a  farm  was  kept,  stocked  with  a  proper  number  of  horiei, 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs — all  well  kept — and  no  straw  or 
manure  sold  off,  a  farm  must  improre.  It  would  be  easy 
to  have  a  fixed  fine,  as  is  now  the  case  if  the  terms  of  a 
It'ase  are  broken,  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement  as  to 
stock.— IK  D.  F. 

Bigg's  Sheep-dipping  Composition — I  should  be  very 
glad  to  call  the  attentitm  of  such  of  your  readers  as  keep 
sheep  to  this  plan  of  dipping  them.  I  tried  it  first  five 
years  since,  and  most  of  my  neiKhbours  now  use  it  from 
seeing  tde  benefit  to  my  flock.  Every  one  who  wishes  for 
the  comfort  of  his  animals  would,  if  this  were  all,  use  it ; 
but  I  (ind  it  improve  the  health  and  wool  of  the  sheep 
very  much  ;  it  frees  them  from  all  cutaneous  disorders, 
kills  the  ticks  and  lice,  and  inasmuch  as  they  never  lose 
time  and  strentjth  and  temper  by  rubbing  and  scriiching 
themselves,  they  use  much  less  food,  and  have  mure  time 
to  sleep. —  IV.  D.  F.     [A  known corresj'Oodent.] 


Moles. — Your  correspondent  '*  B.  W."  has  been  mis- 
informed: "  The  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  "  never 
resolved  to  destroy  no  more  moles.  His  tenants  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties  form  two  classes,  viz.:  tillage 
farmers,  and  sheep-mastera.  "W.B.'s  "information could 
refer  only  to  the  latter  class,  who  pasture  sheep  on 
the  Cheviot  hills.  A  former  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had 
his  pastoral  grounds  extensively  surface-drained.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  Moles  rendered  these  drains  useless, 
by  working  peaty-soil  in,  which  stopped  the  water.  Moles 
had  been  caught  on  the  tillage-grounds  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  but  till  now,  they  had  been  allowed  the  full  range 
of  the  hill  pastures.  The  Duke,  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  his  expenditure  on  drains,  ordered  an  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  Moles.  The  Cheviot  pastures  were  ex- 
tensively improved  by  this  draining,  and  enabled  to 
support  much  heavier  stocks  ;  but  in  many  places  the 
herbage  proved  unwholesome,  and  induced  a  disease 
known  to  shepherds  by  the  name  of  "  Pining."  The 
pasture,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  became  too  astringent, 
and  inflammatory  diseases  caused  serious  loss.  Sheep 
are  known  to  require  a  portion  of  saline  or  alkaline 
matter,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  tread  requires  to 
be  rough  enough  to  prevent  over-growth  of  their  hoofs. 
But  the  want  of  Mole-hills,  and  the  increased  smoothness 
of  the  pastures,  which  soon  followed  the  draining,  both 
prevented  their  access  to  portions  of  fresh  earth,  and 
allowed  their  hoofs  so  to  grow,  that  their  overgrowth,, 
aided  by  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  herbage,  in- 
duced foot-rot.  Some  of  these  sheep-masters,  about 
15  or  20  years  ago,  ascribing  the  disease  of  their  flock* 
to  the  want  of  succulent  herbage,  which  they  imagined 
was  produced  by  the  Mole-hills,  dismissed  the  Mole- 
catcher  from  their  pastures ;  but  as  the  quality  of  the- 
herbage  was  much  more  altered  by  the  drainage  than  by 
the  want  of  Mole-hills,  this  remedy  was  found  inadequate 
in  dry  seasons,  while  in  wet  seasons  the  pasture  was  bo 
injured  by  the  Moles  stopping  the  drains,  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  in  every  case  they  soon  recalled  the  "  moudie- 
man."  The  man  who  catches  Moles  for  me  told  me,  to- 
day, that  he  spends  ten  weeks  every  summer  among  the 
Duke's  hill-tenants.  On  tillage-land,  which  is  naturally 
so  dry  as  to  need  no  artificial  drains,  I  never  saw  Moles- 
very  numerous ;  but  where  under-draining  has  been 
needed  and  effected,  Moles  multiply  rapidly,  and  if  not 
destroyed,  soon  render  the  drains  useless,  and  greatly 
injure  the  drilled  green  crops.  My  farm  had  formerfy 
been  well  drained,  and  had  lain  several  years  in 
pasture.  Mole-catching  had  been  neglected.  The 
drains  gradually  became  useless.  I  drained  anew,  and  in 
cutting  through  numberless  old  drains,  I  found  all  choked 
with  mud,  wrought  in  by  the  moles.  As  mole-hills  were 
chiefly  on  the  top  of  old  drains,  this  often  aided  me  in 
discovering  the  course  of  a  drain.  My  first  drilled  green 
crops  were  so  overrun  by  moles  that  about  a  third  of  the- 
plants  were  thrown  out,  when  in  rough  leaf,  and,  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  "raoudie-man,"  I  might  have  harrowed 
them  over.  The  earth-worm  is  truly  the  farmer's  friend. 
As  the  mole  lives  on  the  earth-worm,  he  is  the  farmer's 
foe.  Let  •*  B.  W."  look  over  to  the  ''^ green  Isle,"  where 
Moles  do  not  exist,  and  the  view  will  convince  him  that- 
we  need  not  their  aid. — C,  Dumfriesshire. 

Wheat-crop. — A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a  field  of 
about  6  acres,  which  was  sown  with  Wheat  in  the  autumn 
of  1842.  The  following  spring  it  was  an  early  and 
luxuriant  crop,  and  continued  so  until  the  straw  began 
to  change  colour,  when  it  fell,  from  its  great  bulk,  and, 
never  having  been  able  to  rise  again,  became  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  was  with  difficulty  cut  by  the  reapers- 
Before  its  removal  from  the  field  the  greater  portion  of 
the  grain  was  left  on  the  ground.  The  land  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  capable  of  producing  from  30  to  40  bushels 
of  Wheat  or  Barley  per  acre.  At  the  proper  season  the 
stubble  was  ploughed,  and  sown  with  winter  Vetches;  the 
self-iown  Wheat  also  came  up,  and  at  this  moment  a 
most  luxuriant  prospect  appears  for  a  Wheat-crop  next 
harvest.  My  recommendation  was,  at  the  end  of  March, 
to  graze  it  with  sheep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ground, 
and  keep  it  as  a  Wheat-crop  for  the  ensuing  harvest, 
instead  of  cutting  it  as  green  food  for  horses.  The 
owner  prefers  the  latter. —  M.  Sayce.  [Perhaps  if  our 
correspondent's  advice  had  been  taken  sufficiently  early, 
it  might  have  been  adfisahle,  to  take  the  chance  of  a  crop 
of  Wheat ;  but  now,  as  the  Vetches  must  be  pretty  strong 
on  the  ground,  we  should  advise  the  cutting  of  the  crop 
for  horses,  &c.  It  is  well  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  an 
alternate  system  of  husbandry.] 

Stall  feeding  Cows. — I  observe  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents speak  in  high  terms  of  the  advantages  of  stall- 
feeding  cows  ;  and  if  increase  of  manure  and  the  profit* 
able  employment  of  green  crops  are  the  only  points  to  be 
considered,  they  are  probably  right.  But  are  they  aware 
that  after  a  time  all  these  animals  are  found  to  have 
tubercles  on  the  lungs,  and  would,  if  not  killed,  die  con- 
sumptive ?  In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  they 
yield  more  milk,  fat  kindly,  and  the  meat  is  said  to  be 
sweeter ;  but  can  either  the  milk  or  the  flesh  be  so  whole- 
some .'  Every  medical  writer  cautions  us  against  employ- 
ing as  a  wet  nurse  a  person  who  shows  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  consumption  ;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  reject  like- 
wise the  milk  of  animals  kept  in  confinement  and  deprived 
of  three  of  the  great  essentials  to  health,  pure  air,  plenty 
of  light,  and  exercise  ?  S  ime  practical  chemist  might  be 
found  who  would  analyse  the  milk,  and  inform  us  in  what 
it  differs  from  the  milk  of  animals  who  are  fed  in  the  open 
air.  — A^ 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. — One  of  your  correspondents 
complains  that  bones  will  not  dissolve  in  sulphuric  &.cid 
unless  they  are  previously  reduced  to  powder.  Either 
his  sulphuric  acid  was  hot  good,  or  he  had  not  patience 
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to  wait  the  event.  It  takes  many  days  to  dissolve  broken 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  only  dissolves  the 
earthy  part  of  bones,  but  sulphuric  acid  will  speedily  dis- 
solve what  the  muriatic  has  not  accomi)lislied.  "What  I 
write  is  from  my  own  experience. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

Curl  in  Potatoes. — I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it 
noticed  in  your  valuable  Paper  that  Sea-weeds  spread  in 
very  moderate  quantities  on  land  are  an  unfailing  pre- 
Tentive  of  curl  in  a  Potato-crop.  This  is  perfectly  under- 
stood on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  such  is  the  value  set 
upon  these  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  for  manure,  that 
I  have  known  it  to  be  a  practice  with  humble  cottiers  to 
get  out  of  their  beds  at  night  to  collect  them  on  the 
shore  previous  to  the  return  of  the  receding  tides,  after- 
wards bringing  them  up  steep  cliffs  in  baskets  on  their 
backs.  In  the  west  of  England,  too,  the  value  of  the 
Sea-weed  is  appreciated ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  with 
surprise  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  this 
species  of  manure  is  much  neglected.  Here  it  grows  and 
flourishes  generally  untouched.  I  never  above  once  have 
seen  it  used  in  this  island,  and  then  it  was  thrown  in  a 
heap  to  rot  (and  consequently  lost  most  of  its  valuable 
properties),  instead  of  being  spread  when  fresh  over  the 
land.  I  am  enabled  from  my  own  frequent  observation 
to  state  that  a  moderate  manuring  of  Sea-weed  will  cause 
land  of  middling  quality  to  yield  two  good  crops  ;  viz., 
a  crop  of  Potatoes  followed  by  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  may  here  observe 
the  disease  of  rot  or  taint  in  Potato-seed  was  formerly 
little  known.  Forty  years  ago,  while  living  in  the  '*  land 
of  Potatoes"  I  never  heard  of  it  ;  and  probably  this  was 
owing  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the  seed.  There  it 
was  the  invariable  custom  to  spread  the  cut  sets  on  a 
dry  earthen  floor  of  a  house,  in  shallow  heaps,  until  the 
action  of  the  air  dried  and  healed,  or  hardened  the  parts 
wounded  by  the  knife. — A  Gardener,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gas-water. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  I 
have  analysed  several  samples  of  water  from  different 
gas-works,  taking  it  as  soon  as  generated,  and  using 
every  precaution  to  protect  it  from  atmospheric  in- 
"fluence  ;  but  in  no  instance  have  I  found  it  require  more 
than  24  grains  of  the  acid  to  neutralise  half-an-ounce  of 
the  water ;  in  most  cases  one  scruple  was  sufficient,  or 
1-1 2th  of  the  weight  of  the  ammoniacal  water  acted  upon. 
Now  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  this  and 
.  **  Govyn's"  statement  in  your  Notices  to  Correspondents 
a  few  weeks  ago.  There  appears  to  be  something  in 
gaa-water  injurious  to  vegetation,  although  the  ammonia 
acts  as  a  transient  stimulant  after  the  effects  of  the 
other  matter  has  subsided.— J.  T.  [In  answer  to  a 
portion  of  our  correspondent's  letter  which  is  not  inserted 
here,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  we  are  responsible  for 
the  answers  in  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  ;  the  par- 
.  ties  whose  signatures  are  given  above  each  notice  are 
those  who  ask  for  the  information,  not  those  who  give  it. 
The  advice  in  this  case  was  given  upon  data  furnished  by 
■*'  Govyn,"  which,  however,  were  so.  extraordinary,  that 
we  think  he  was  mistaken,  and  we  told  him  so.] 

Farm  Bailiff. — Tn  page  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette^  your  correspondent,  *'  Martin  Doyle,"  is  san- 
guine as  to  the  benefits  to  result  from  the  Land  Com- 
mission DOW  acting  in  Ireland.  It  is  truly  admitted  by 
all,  that  there  has  been,  and  is  to  an  alarming  extent,  a 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  land  proprietors  of  Ireland  of 
the  Agricultural  and  social  conditions  of  the  people. 
Let  that  calamitous  epithet  of  your  correspondent,  "Bad 
Landlord,"  be  annulled  by  putting  an  end  to  the  justice 
of  it.  This  is  what  I  call  the  "  chief  want  "  of  Ireland, 
and  not  the  importation  of  men  into  a  country  where 
'their  equals,  like  the  beauteous  hyacinth  of  our  lovely 
Tales,  are  unprized  only  because  they  are  native.  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  intolerant  as  to  strangers. 
I  am  not,  but  my  plan  would  be,  and  I  think  my  friend 
Martin  Doyle  will  concur  in  it,  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  indigenous,  and  bring  their  energies  into  active 
exertion,  and  I  assert  from  my  own  experience  that  a 
sufficient  number  competent  to  act  as  bailiff  are  to  be 
found  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that  my  friend  should 
be  surprised  at  the  means  of  men  of  my  class  in  England. 
Your  correspondent  knows  full  well  that 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confest, 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest : 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  8uch  are  happier,  shacks  all  common  sense." 
.  What   but  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  your   corres- 
pondent's   "  sporting-looking,    shooting-jacketed,   cob- 
.  mounted  bailiff"   gives  him  and  maintains  him  in  that 
enviable  position,  with  his  very  "  snug  salary  ?"     Know- 
ledge is  power,  and  wisdom  ia  security  ;  and  I   am  of 
opinion  that   both,  hand  in  hand,  cannot   be   too  well 
recompensed.     I    do   not   believe,  with  Martin  Doyle, 
that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  exists  among  the  labouring 
clasaes  of  Ireland  towards  strangers.     I  speak  now  from 
experience  and  facts,  that  no  class  of  men  on  earth  pay 
more  respect  to  strangers  than  do  my  countrymen,  when 
those  strangers  prove  themselves  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking in  which  they  have  embarked. — A  J/orti-Agricul- 
turitt.     [From  want  of  room  we  have  been  obliged  con- 
aideraVdy  to  abridge  this  communication.] 

■Farm  Fenccn — Inclosing  farms  with  fences,  and 
dividing  them  into  convenient  fields,  is  considered  the 
first  step  towards  subatantial  improvement.  If  a  farm 
coald  always  be  kept  in  tilliigc,  and  no  pasturing  mnmaln 
allowed,  fences  would  be  of  little  importance.  But  if  a 
farm  ma»t  be  partly  in  tillage,  and  partly  In  pasture, 
fenccB  are  indiiipenjjably  ufxcHBury  to  defend  the  tillage 
crops  from  the  inroadu  of  the  catdo  on  the  pasture. 
Even  where  land  in  devoted  Holely  to  pasture,  it  is  proper 
to  have  it  divided  into  separate  indosures,  as  the  different 
animals  can  then  be  accommodated  with  the  most  suit- 
able pastare  by  shifting   them   from    one  incloaure  to 


another.  The  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  most  simple 
of  all  fences,  are  walls  made  of  turf.  These  walls,  how- 
ever, are  much  injured  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
rubbing  and  butting  of  the  cattle.  To  guard  against 
this,  they  should  be  planted  or  sown  with  the  Ulex 
EuropEeus  or  Furze.  The  roots  of  this  plant  will  soon 
penetrate  the  turf,  and  tend  to  bind  the  wall.  The 
plants  not  only  afford  shelter  as  well  as  food  for  the 
cattle,  but  add  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  give  it  a 
formidable  appearance.  When  walls  are  made  for  this 
purpose,  they  should  be  built  at  least  three  feet  thick  at 
the  foundation,  and  tapering  to  15  inches  at  top.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  top,  and  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  they  should  be  regularly  trimmed 
with  the  shears  ;  by  proper  attention  to  this,  they  will 
be  prevented  from  growing  too  tall  and  thin  at  the 
bottom.  If  this  is  annually  repeated,  the  plants  will  be 
longer  preserved  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  ;  clip- 
ping has  also  a  good  effect  in  checking  the  furze  from 
spreading  over  the  field.  A  good  and  substantial  fence 
may  thus  be  quickly  formed,  even  on  a  soil  that  will  not 
produce  a  living  fence  of  any  other  kind.  The  Prunus 
spinosa  or  Sloe,  is  also  well  adapted  for  fences,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  and  will  sooner  make 
a  fence  on  a  poor  soil  than  the  Hawthorn.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  a  prepared  bed  or  mound  where  the 
future  hedge  is  to  be.  It  should  be  annually  trimmed 
with  the  shears,  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  as  should  all 
living  fences.  It  will  grow  on  all  soils,  from  the 
cohesive  to  the  friable.  The  Spartium  sesparium,  or 
common  Broom,  a  very  common  but  beautiful  shrub,  is 
also  well  adapted  for  hedges.  The  seeds  (which  can  be 
easily  procured  on  any  common)  should  be  sown  as 
mentioned  above  for  Furze,  and  kept  regularly  trimmed ; 
if  not,  it  is  apt  to  grow  very  tall  and  slender.  The 
young  shoots,  when  laid  in  the  dung-pit  to  rot,  make 
excellent  manure.  It  is  said  that,  when  its  twigs  are 
eaten  by  sheep,  a  temporary  giddiness,  like  intoxication, 
ensues,  and  its  flowers  are  said  to  excite  vomiting. 
Though  the  Hawthorn  alone  will  form  a  sufficient  hedge, 
when  planted  with  care,  it  has  been  found  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  closeness  of  the  hedge  to 
intervene  some  other  kinds  with  it,  as  the  Beech,  Elm, 
Yew,  Privet,  Holly,  and  the  Laurel.  These  plants,  how- 
ever, make  excellent  and  durable  hedges  of  themselves, 
and  will  bear  any  kind  of  trimming  that  may  be  thought 
proper  to  give  a  hedge,  and  one  of  them  to  every  third 
of  Hawthorn,  makes  an  excellent  hedge.  Again,  there 
are  many  other  plants,  though  feeble  of  themselves,  by 
mixing  them  with  others  of  more  robust  habits,  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  closeness  of  a  hedge.  But 
where  there  are  plenty  of  stones  at  command,  stone  walls, 
in  point  of  real  utility,  are  the  most  substantial  and 
secure.  The  erection  of  a  stone  wall  will  be  much  more 
expensive  than  any  kind  of  hedge,  but  when  the  ground 
to  be  inclosed,  cphtains  many  stpnes,  which  must  at  any 
rate  be  removed  before  it  can  be  properly  cultivated,  a 
stone  wall,  either  built  with  cement  or  not,  considering 
its  superiority,  will  be  the  most  economical  fence  in  the 
end. — J.  Afcl.,  Hillsborough. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — Though  the  season  for  planting 
this  most  valuable  root  is  now  nearly  past,  I  feel  disposed 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  consider  the  distance  of  26  inches  between  the 
rows  (as  proposed  in  a  late  Number)  to  be  insufficient 
for  thoroughly  working  the  intervals,  and  I  would  re- 
commend 30  inches,  as  fitting  more  accurately  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cart-wheels  for  carrying  out  the 
manure ;  and  also  as  being  likely  to  give  an  increased 
weight  to  each  individual  root,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  heavy  root  is,  in  every  respect,  preferable  to 
a  lighter  one.  At  30  inches  by  12,  17,420  plants  (the 
number  per  acre)  at  6  lbs.  each,  will  produce  46  tons  13 
cwt.,  and  as  we  know  Mangold  Wurzel  roots  frequently 
weigh  from  14  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  each,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  average  6  lbs.,  at  the  above  distances. 
Again — at  26  inches  by  12  inches,  the  distance  you 
recommend,  an  acre  will  contain  20,104  plants,  which, 
say  at  5  lbs.  'each,  produce  only  44  tons  \1\  cwt.; 
and  surely  with  the  increased  facility  for  working  30  inch 
intervals  over  those  of  26  inches,  an  additional  pound 
per  root  may  be  fairly  calculated  on.  I  think  also  the 
earthing  plough  is  much  more  proper  for  forming  the 
furrows  for  the  manure,  and  covering  it,  than  any  other ; 
the  manure  is  more  perfectly  covered,  the  ridges  better 
formed,  and  the  work  in  every  respect  much  neater.  It 
was  always  my  practice  to  manure  five  rows  at  once,  by 
which  means  two  of  the  rows  escaped  the  consolidation 
of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  from  the  treading  of  the 
horses,  and  pressure  of  the  wheels.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  sowing  the  seed,  I  found,  after  trying  different 
methods  of  dibbling,  that  the  drill  was  far  preferable.  It 
may  be  set  so  as  to  distribute  the  seed  with  great  regu- 
larity, and  much  more  speedily  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
I  used  only  two  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  always  found 
plenty  of  plant,  with  greater  facility  of  singling,  as  the 
plants  never  came  up  in  bunches. — Lu.sor. 

The  Fanner^s  Oipital  and  his  Frofits. — I  thought, 
after  reading  the  article  under  this  head  by  "  A  Suffolk 
Farmer  and  Valuer,"  in  your  Paper  of  last  week,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  make  an  cHtimate  of  what  the  farm  he 
dencribeH,  and  which  requires  ix  capital  of  5000/.,  would 
produce  In  retorn.  I  have  therefore  taken  his  figures  oa 
correct  for  the  outgoings,  and  T  think  I  have  put  the  in- 
come quite  as  high  as  I  am  juHtilied  according  to  present 
times.  There  are  many  other  small  items  I  know  might 
be  added  on  both  sides,  but  every  farmer  is  awan:  that  it 
is  impossible  to  maki;  a  very  faithful  estimate  of  what  any 
farm  will  either  cost  or  produce  in  the  year,  und  uIho 
that   the  unexpected  items  arc  generally  on   the  wrong 


side.     1  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  our  occupation 
is  not  a  very  profitable  one. 

Acres.  ^      ^^  ^^ 

120  of  Wheat,  at  -l  qrs.  per  acre— 180  qrs.  at  50s.  1200     0  0 

^r     f  ^^rley,  Jit  5  qrs.  per  acre— 400  qrs.  at  30s.  60')     0  0 

35  of  Beana,  at  5  qrs.  per  acre— 175  qrs.  at  30s.  262  10  0 

iii?°^^'***  P^^  '**'■  ^^^^  per  annum         .        .  iio    o  o 

130  Ewes,  to  pay  2/.  each  per  annum           .        .  2d0    o  o 


j^2432  10     0 
.  2295     5     6 


.^137     4     6 


Outgoings  as  below 

Profit 

J^^,"t ^^805  18  6 

Labour 850     0  0 

^'^'5  ^ 97  13  0 

Seed-Corn        •         .         .         .       221   u  o 

Rates  and  Taxes     .        .        .        70    o  0 

Loss  upon  ]ive  and  dead  stock        50    o  0 
Interest  upon  Capital     .        .20000 

^2295  5  6 
I  allow  the  10  acres  of  Oats,  and  15  acres  of  Peas  as  re- 
quired for  horse  Corn.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
custom  of  Su'flfolk  as  regards  seeds  fend  Vetches.  I  be- 
lieve they  sell  some  ;  but  of  course  a  great  part,  or  an 
equivalent,  must  be  consumed  upon  the  farm.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  must  allow  little  for  them,  particularly  as  I 
shall  debit  nothing  for  either  artificial  food  or  manure.— 
A  Norfulk  Farmer. 

Potatoes — From  the  obervations  published  from  time  to 
time  in  your  Gazette^it  should  seem  as  though  the  causes 
of  the  curl  and  the  rot  in  Potatoes  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  I  believe  that  certain  varieties  only,  of  the 
Potato,  are  subject  to  the  curl.  When  I  was  young,  a 
very  excellent  kind  of  white  Potato  was  imported  from 
Scotland,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  annually,  for 
seed ;  many  growers  attempted  to  save  their  own  seed 
from  the  crop,  for  nest  year's  planting;  but,  although 
the  imported  seed  never  showed  any  inclination  to  curl, 
the  produce,  when  planted  the  next  year,  invariably 
curled.  About  8  years  ago  I  raised  some  Potatoes  from 
seed,  which  produced  five  or  six  tolerably  distinct 
varieties.  Before  these  were  separated,  the  whole  being 
planted  on  one  bed,  I  observed  one  variety  infected  with 
the  curl,  so  that  none  of  the  foliage  expanded,  whilst  all 
the  others  were,  and  still  continue,  quite  free  from  the 
disease.  I  have  been  a  Potato  grower,  on  a  large  and 
small  scale,  for  45  years,  and,  although  I  never  used  any 
precautions  to  prevent  curl,  I  never,  during  this  period, 
had  one  crop  in  the  least  injured  by  the  disease.  I  have 
planted  seed  of  all  qualities,  both  ripe  and  unripe  ;  gene- 
rally kept  during  winter,  in  ridged  pits  about  5  feet  wide, 
sometimes  cut  and  planted  immediately,  at  others  kept 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  never  suffered  from  rot  or 
curl :  I  always  took  the  precaution  to  secure  as  good  a 
tilth  as  possible  ;  used  sets  taken  from  the  finest  Pota- 
toes, cut  with  two  eyes  in  each,  and,  which  is  of  more 
consequence  than  many  suppose,  always  placed  the 
manure  upon  the  sets.  I  think  the  rot  is  often  produced 
by  imperfect  tillage. — Lusor, 

Potato  Preserving. —  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
noticed  by  "  H.  P.  T.,"  a  short  time  since  I  raised  some 
few  Potatoes  that  remained  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  which  were  of  a  perfect  good  taste,  and  no  doubt 
equally  so  as  his  own  ;  but  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the 
very  mild  season  we  then  had,  I  cannot  myself  find  any 
better  way  of  keeping  Potatoes  through  the  winter,  than 
by  storing  them  away  in  a  grave  of  sufficient  depth,  lay- 
ing the  bottom  and  sides  with  long  Wheat-straw,  and 
having  layers  of  a  proper  distance  apart,  each  layer  of 
Potatoes  being  closed  over  with  a  board  lodged  in  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  and,  above  all,  well  covering  in  the  top 
and  sides.  I  recommend  wooden  boards  as  partitions 
between  the  layers,  in  preference  to  straw,  which  causes 
too  much  confinement  and  heat,  thereby  injuring  the 
Potato.  This,  after  some  trial,  appears  to  me  the  best 
method  for  the  above  object,  and  if  used  with  a  little 
prudence  and  good  management,  it  will  be  found  to 
succeed  well. —  IV.  //".,  Reading. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover  Square  on  Wednesday  last  the  8th  of 
May  ;  present,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in 
the  chair ;  Lord  Camoys ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Olive,  M.P.  ; 
T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  W.  H.  Barrow,  Esq. ;  T.  W.  Brams- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  R.  Browne, Esq.;  E.Buller,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Rev.  T.  Cator  ;  Col.  Challoner  ; 
H.  Colman,  Esq.;  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.;  J.  Dean, 
Esq.  ;  W.  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
J.  Grant,  Esq. ;  B,  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  G.  Kimberley,  Esq. ; 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P,  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  J.  Parkes, 
Esq.,  C.E.;  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  J. 
Pickin,  Esq, ;  H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.; 
Prof.  Sewell;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.; 
J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq.;  T.  Tweed,  Esq.;  and 
F.  Woodward,  Esq. 

John  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Kelham,  near  Newark, 
Notts,  and  William  Arthur  Cherry,  Esq.,  of  Andover, 
Hants,  were  elected  Governors  ;  and  the  following  gentle- 
men Members  of  the  Society  : — 

WooldridKO,  Uichard,  Titclillold  Park,  FoTDham,  Ilanta, 

Tnncrcd,  Sir  ThoiunH,  Hurt.,  Urlghton. 

Loc,  Peter,  WhiclicHtor.  o„„*ii 

Head,  John  OlUoy  Ctuwo,  tavorton  Uouao,  MUbroob,  souiu- 

ParkM/ThoinDH,  Martyr- Worthy,  ncnr  Winchcntcr, 
Savilc,  Albany  H.,  OaklundH,  Oakhampton,  Devon. 
Whltcombe,  John  Aiihruy,  Glouccatcr. 

IIolpH,  Ulchnrd,  Glniicenti:r.  Tnnn-fnnn- 

Pipon!  Cuptain  Tliomua,  (Quccn'H  Dragoon  GuardR),  Langtona, 

Hall,  Georsc,  (iovernor'H  II()uh«.  P.irkhurHt,    h  0  of  Wight. 

PryHC,  John  li.,  Trcf-uHMuy  Hall.  OHWCHtry,  Salop. 

IJrry,  Ilaniiiliiin,  Nuwiiorl,  Ink-  of  WiK'it. 

tloytoD,  Houry,  21,  U^jcr  Park  Pluco,  Doract  Sfiuorc,  tondon 
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The  names  of  22  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  tben  read. 

American  Seeds. — Mr.  Colman,  the  Agricultural 
Commissioaer  from  the  United  States,  favoured  the 
Council  with  the  following  account  of  the  Aoierican 
seeds  he  had  presented  to  the  Council  at  the  former 
meeting  ;  and  which  had  been  distributed  among  30 
Members  of  the  Council  for  trial,  and  their  reports  re- 
spectively on  the  results  of  their  cultivation  :— 

"The  Millet  is  cultivated  both  for  its  seeds  and  its  use 
as  Hay.  I  have  never  myself  cultivated  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  as  Hay  ;  and  when  well  grown  and  cured, 
no  fodder  is  more  relished  by  cattle.  Of  its  nutritive 
properties  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has,  for  this  object,  been  subjected  to  any  chemi- 
cal analysis.  It  requires  a  rich,  well-tilled  soil.  The 
advice  is  to  sow  a  peck  of  seed  to  an  acre  ;  but  the  pro- 
duce, iu  thac  case,  is  coarse,  I  advise  a  bushel  to  an 
acre,  and  the  crop  is  much  finer,  stronger,  and  better.  It 
is  sown  broadcast,  as  other  Grass  seed  is  sown.  It  is  an 
annual.  It  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  the  earlier  the 
better.  I  have  sown  it  on  good  land  in  May,  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  j  and  having  cut  and 
well-made  the  Hay,  have  had  the  land  cultivated,  exactly 
measured,  and  the  product  weighed  by  a  sworn  measurer, 
at  the  public  scales.  The  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  three 
tons  of  2000  lbs.  (which  is  our  customary  ton)  per  acre 
of  as  good  fodder  as  I  could  place  before  my  stock.  In 
another  case,  when  the  crop  of  Grass  was  very  short,  I 
ploughed  up  a  Clover  ley,  from  which  a  crop  of  Clover  had 
been  taken,  and  sowed  it  with  Millet,  and  obtained  a  very 
good  crop,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  of  more  than  a  ton 
per  acre.  The  Hay,  however,  in  this  case,  was  of  the 
nature  of  rowen  or  second  crop.  If  X  could  have  had 
access  to  my  Farm  Journal,  I  could  have  given  the  exact 
amount  in  either  case.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  a  good  crop  in  England  ;  though  I  will  not 
say  that  it  has  preference  over  other  Grasses  already  cul- 
tivated in  England,  and  especially  over  the  Italian  Rye- 
grass, which  I  never  saw  until  I  came  here,  and  of  which, 
last  year,  I  saw  the  surprising  growth  of  thirteen  feet  in 
three  successive  cuttings,  samples  of  each  cutting  being 
shown  together. 

"  The  Broom  Corn  (^Sorghum  s.accharatum)  is  a  plant 
much,  cultivated  in  New  England  for  its  brush  or  seed- 
head,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  espe- 
cially for  carpet-brooms.  A  good  deal  of  this  brush  is 
imported  into  England,  to  be  manufactured  into  brooms. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  hardy  plant,  an  annual,  but  requiring 
in  order  to  ripen  its  seed  rather  a  long  season.  The 
average  yield  of  seed  is  about  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  of 
brush  about  700  lbs. ;  half  a  pound  or  more  being  the  usual 
complement  for  a  single  broom.  I  have  known  more  than 
100  lbs.  of  seed  obtained  per  acre — but  this  was  a  very 
extraordinary  case — and  1000  lbs.  of  brush.  The  seed 
for  feeding  stock  is  estimated  at  two-chirds  the  value  of 
Oats.  By  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  New  England  the 
blades  and  stalks  are  saved  for  feeding  their  young  stock 
in  winter,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  this  way  is 
estimated  as  equal  to  a  ton  of  Hay.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  plant  can  be  ripened  in  England  ;  but  the  brush,  if 
gathered  and  dried  in  a  green  state,  is  deemed  to  make 
better  brooms  than  when  gathered  in  a  perfectly  dry  and 
mature  state.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  to  this  state 
it  may  be  grown  in  favourable  situations  in  England  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  add  to  her  useful  products,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  brooms  furnish  much  useful  occupation. 
The  Society  will  understand,  however,  that  I  express  no 
strong  confidence  in  the  case.  My  knowledge  of  the 
average  temperature  of  England  would  not  justify  me  in 
doing  that;  but  the  experiment  may  be  worth  making, 
as  it  may  be  made  in  this  case  with  little  trouble  and  no 
expense.  The  customary  way  of  sowing  it  is  in  drills 
2  feet  apart,  and  to  drop  the  seed  in  the  drills  about 
18  inches  apart,  putting  30  or  more  seeds  in  a  place  ;  and 
if  it  comes  up  well,  allowing  8  or  10  plants  to  stand.  It 
requires  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  laud  should 
be  rich,  dry,  and  friable,  with  a  warm  aspect.  It  is 
gathered  by  breakingoff  the  stem  bearing  the  brush  about 
2|  feet  from  the  top  ;  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  the  seed 
is  scraped  off,  usually  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  but 
it  may  be  easily  done  by  drawing  it  through  a  common  Flax- 
comb  or  hatchel.  The  brush  is  then  made  into  brooms, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  plant  gathered  for  fodder.  Many 
farmers,  however,  in  my  opinion,  with  culpable  improvi- 
dence, suffer  it  to  lay  waste,  and  when  dry  enough,  burn 
it  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  Herds-Grass  or  Timothj  (phleum  pratense)^ 
is  certainly  not  unknown  in  England ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  cultivated  in  those  parts  which  I  have  visited.  It 
is  a  hardy  Grass,  perennial,  and,  in  good  land,  yields  well ; 
and,  as  Hay,  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  Grasses.  It 
delights  in  a  strong  soil,  and  should  be  sowed  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  bushel  or  three  pecks  of  seed  to  an  acre.  With 
us  in  the  United  States  it  is  sown  with  Clover  and  Red- 
top,  a  species  of  Agrostis,  mixed  with  it ;  but  while  the 
others  pass  away,  this  retains  its  place.  I  have  known 
more  than  four  tons  obtained  upon  an  acre  ;  and  in  one 
case,  29  tons  and  a  fraction,  chiefly  of  Herds-grass,  well 
made  into  Hay,  were  obtained  from  six  acres  in  one 
season.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  does 
not  return  again  as  soon  after  it  has  been  cut  as  other 
Grasses  ;  but  probably  this  is  somewhat  owing  to  very 
sparse  sowing, 

*'  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Indian  Corn  (Zea  Mays) 
which  I  present  to  the  Society,  I  can  have  little  hope  of 
any  of  them  being  brought  to  maturity  in  England,  unless 
peculiarly  favoured  by  a  warm  season.  The  sweet  Corn, 
with  a  shrivelled  kernel,  is  deemed  in  the  United  States 
a  most  delicious  vegetable,  eaten  in  a  green  state  ;  and 


so  is  the  Tuscarora  (so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians 
among  whom  the  seed  was  first  obtained),  but  they 
require  a  long  season  for  ripening ;  yet  they  may  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  eaten  green.  In  this  case  the 
ears  are  gathered  when  in  the  milk,  and  being  boiled  the 
grain  is  ftaten  from  the  cob  with  butter  and  salt.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  eat  Oat-meal 
porridge  with,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  Scotch 
accent,  it  may  be  equally  difficult  for  him  to  relish  boiled 
Indian  Corn  as  a  new  Englander  would  do  ;  but  I  know  no 
better  vegetable.  The  Parker  Corn,  a  large  yellow  ear,  is 
an  earlier  variety  than  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned, 
but  the  small  yellow  ear  is  a  Canadian  variety,  and  very 
early,  coming  to  perfection  in  from  60  to  70  days.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  succeed.  This  plant  requires 
rich,  warm  land,  strongly  siliceous,  and  may  be  cultivated 
like  the  Broom  Corn,  in  drills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  18  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  depositing  five  or  six 
kernels  iu  a  place,  covering  it  about  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
and  leaving  about  four  plants  to  stand.  The  ground 
should  be  well  enriched  with  manure  spread,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant  would  be  hastened  by  putting  a  small 
parcel  of  manure  in  the  spot  where  the  seeds  are  depo- 
sited, under  them,  and  covering  it  before  planting  with 
a  little  of  the  soil.  After  that  the  ground  requires  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasionally  stirred  with  a  hoe. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Indian  Corn  might 
be  cultivated  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  England  as 
a  crop  to  be  fed  to  cattle  and  horses,  green,  as  here 
Vetches  are  fed  to  them.  No  plant  yields  more  stem  and 
leaves,  and  no  fodder  can  be  better.  With  us  it  is  often 
grown  in  this  way  for  milch  cows,  and  the  quantity  of 
green  feed  obtained  is  absolutely  amazing.  I  have  it  on 
the  most  credible  testimony,  that  39  tons  of  green  feed 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way  to  an  acre  ;  and  one  gen- 
tleman, who  measured  a  small  parcel,  has  stated  that 
much  more  could  be  obtained.  This  supposes  the  plant, 
however,  to  have  arrived  at  nearly  a  perfect  state.  It 
may  be  cut  to  advantage  a  long  time  before  this.  I  con- 
sider the  experiment  as  well  worthy  of  being  made.  In 
such  case,  I  would  advise  it  to  be  sowed  on  warm  friable 
land,  well  manured,  in  drills,  sprinkled  quite  thickly  in 
the  drills  ;  the  drills  about  18  inches  apart,  and  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  bushel  per  acre.  It  may  be  sowed 
early  in  April,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
climate  of  England,  the  present  spring,  and  so  on 
through  May,  or  even  later  ;  and  though  its  yield  would 
be  very  much  larger  after  it  has  come  into  blossom,  and 
the  ears  are  formed,  yet  it  may  be  cut  as  wanted,  when 
two  and  three  feet  high ;  and  in  general,  this  first  cut, 
in  such  case,  will  start  again,  and  yield  a  second  cutting. 
No  feed  ever  placed  before  cattle,  according  to  its  weight, 
is  more  nutritious  and  healthful.  The  Society  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  presenting  these  seeds 
to  them,  I  am  not  led  away  by  any  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption of  their  success ;  but  simply  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  great  value  of  the  plants  in  my  own  coun- 
try, and  a  hope  that  an  experiment  might  result  favour- 
ably, as  it  sometimes  and  often  has  happened,  that 
valuable  plants  bt'come  naturalised  by  cultivation,  to 
climates  and  localities  very  different  from  those  where 
they  are  first  found.  In  any  event,  I  know  that  with 
that  liberality  which  belongs  to  the  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, they  will  kindly  appreciate  even  the  most  humble 
efforts  to  advance  the  highly  useful  and  most  important 
objects  of  their  Association.'' 

Turnip-Fly. — Mr,  Beards,  Agent  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  communicated  to  the  Council  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turnip- 
fly  : — "The  Turnip-sowing  season  is  fast  approaching, 
and  with  it,  no  doubt,  that  continual  pest,  the  Turnip- 
fly,  will  ■also  make  its  appearance,  for  the  destruction  of 
which,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  without 
much  good  resulting  therefrom  ;  for,  during  thirty-five 
years'  experience  in  various  districtSj  I  have  given  fair 
and  repeated  trials  to  numerous  recommendations  for 
its  destruction,  without  experiencing  the  effect  sought, 
until  eight  years  ago  this  season,  being  then  engaged 
extensively  iu  a  Turnip  district,  when  the  insect  began 
to  make  dreadful  havoc  on  a  fine  plant,  in  a  field  of 
thirty-four  acres.  I  then  tried  an  experiment,  which  I 
had  not  before  heard  of,  and  which  was  simply  as 
follows  : — T  took  an  old  sack,  had  it  ripped  open  into 
the  form  it  was  when  cut  from  the  roll  of  canvass,  had  it 
nailed  to  a  pole,  the  thickness  of  a  pitching-fork  handle, 
leaving  the  pole  a^out  eight  inches  at  each  end,  longer 
than  the  sacking,  I  then  had  one  side  smeared  over 
with,  tar,  made  two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pole, 
draw  the  sacking  (the  tarred  side  downwards),  regularly 
over  the  field,  letting  it  sweep  the  ground,  carrying  it  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  fresli  tarring  with  a 
brush  every  "bout,"  or  oftener  if  required  ;  on  examina- 
tion I  found  great  numbers  of  flies  sticking  to  the 
tarred  sacking ;  I  repeated  the  operation  once  a  day,  for 
four  days,  and  saved  the  plant  of  Turnips.  Since  that 
time,  when  I  have  discovered  flies  on  the  plants,  I  have 
pursued  the  same  plan,  and  have  not,  from  that  time  till 
this,  had  occasion  to  plough  up  a  single  acre  from  the 
effects  of  the  fly.  I  have  several  years  past  used  gas- 
tar,  in  consequence  of  its  leaving  a  stronger  scent  in  pass- 
ing over  the  plants  than  common  tar,  and  which  pre- 
vents the  flies  that  are  not  caught  from  devouring  the 
same ;  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  once  going  over  a 
field  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  crop  ;  it  must  be 
persevered  in  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fly,  and 
the  state  the  land  is  in.  To  force  the  plant  into  rough 
leaf,  with  good  farming  and  this  preventive,  I  do  believe 
if  a  farmer  lose  bis  plant  of  Turnips  by  fly,  it  is  in  a 
great   measure  his  own  fault." 


Mr.  Jas.  Sherring,  farm-bailiff  to  Mr.  Henning,  Frome- 
House,  Dorchester,  Dorset,  also  favoured  the  Council 
witii  the  following  communication  on  the  same  subject: 
— "A  great  deal  has  been  published,  and  many  experi- 
ments tried,  to  prevent  that  ravenous  of  allother  insects, 
the  fly,  from  devouring  that  valuable  root,  the  Turnip. 
After  20  years'  experience  with  the  greatest  success,  I 
beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  following  receipt : — A 
month  at  least  before  I  begin  sowing  my  Turnips,  I  pur- 
chase the  different  sorts  of  seeds  I  may  require  ;  I  pro- 
vide vessels  for  the  reception  of  such,  adding  to  every 
20  lbs.  of  seed  half-a-pint  of  linseed-oil,  taking  care  to 
have  it  well  mixed  ;  I  add  1  lb.  of  the  flour  of  sulphur 
every  morning,  I  have  the  whole  rubbed  between  the 
hands  to  get  the  seed  in  a  proper  state  for  drilling;  the 
drillman  must  be  a[)prised  of  what  seed  he  has  to  use, 
or  he  will  not  drill  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  the  sulphur 
will  choke  the  cups  ;  this  of  course  must  be  looked  to. 
As  I  before  stated,  I  have  practised  this  experiment  for 
the  last  20  years,  without  a  single  failure,  and  I  believe 
I  can  safely  say  without  losing  a  plant.  The  early 
part  of  last  season  the  fly  made  great  ravages  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  but  not  one  did  I  perceive  in  a  field  of 
my  employers.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  Agricul- 
tural friends  that  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment, 
I  lay  the  same  before  your  most  honourable  Society, 
trusting  it  may  be  tried  with  the  greatest  success." 

Colonel  Challoner  informed  the  Council  of  the  uniform 
success  which  had  attended  his  management  of  the  Turnip- 
crop,  since  the  year  1830,  by  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing simple  process  in  the  manipulation  of  the  seed,  pre- 
viously to  sowing.  He  procured  double  the  quantity  of 
seed  required,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  a  single 
sowing  ;  one-half  of  this  seed  he  steeped  in  diluted  tank- 
water  for  18  or  21  hours,  and  sowed  it  on  the  land  in  the 
usual  way  :  in  about  a  week  afterwards  he  sowed  the  other 
half  of  the  seed  (which  had  undergone  no  preparation) 
over  the  same  land.  The  result  proved  that,  by  this  ar- 
rangement, a  tendency  to  germinate  one  fortnight  earlier 
was  given  to  the  Turnip-seed,  by  being  thus  previously 
steeped,  over  the  remainder  sown  in  its  dry  state,  and  the 
consequence  Tfras  that  a  full  crop  of  Turnjps  was  uni- 
formly secured  ;  for  if  the  soaked  seed  came  up  in  dry 
weather,  it  was  devoured  by  the  fly,  which  being  thus 
apparently  satiated  with  the  first  supply  of  green  food, 
was  found  to  leave  the  succeeding  plants  arising  from  the 
dry  seed  untouched  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soaked  seed 
came  up  in  wet  weather,  it  remained  the  standing  crop, 
as  the  fly,  from  the  uncongeniality  of  the  atmosphere  for 
its  development,  had  not  then  made  its  appearance,  and 
consequently  reserved  its  ravages  for  the  plants  of  the 
secood  sowing.  Colonel  Challoner  had,  by  this  simple 
but  effectual  application  of  the  principle  of  early  germina- 
tion, found  the  means  of  preserving,  in  a  natural  and 
comparatively  very  economical  manner,  crops  of  Turnips 
varying  from  50  to  70  acres  in  extent. 

Mr.  Woodword,  of  Little  Comberton,  near  Pershore, 
Worcestershire,  thought  that  every  fact  which  increased 
our  knowledge  of  the  destruction  effected  by  the  Turnip- 
fly,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  its  development 
and  ravages  were  effected  or  retarded,  was  most  important. 
He  had,  in  his  own  case,  experienced  a  most  singular 
result  in  reference  to  this  subject.  He  had  last  year  pre- 
pared a  field  for  Turnips,  and  brought  the  whole  of  it 
into  the  same  state  of  cultivation;  but  having  sown  one- 
half  of  the  field  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  2d  of  June,  with  the  same  seed,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, he  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  to  find,  with- 
out any  obvious  solution  of  the  mystery,  that  the  first 
sowing  went,  while  the  second  only  stood. 

Milk  Pans  and  Syphoxs. — Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  of 
the  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Blackfriars,  presented  to  the 
Council  an  English  specimen  of  glass  milk-pans,  made  at 
his  own  manufactory,  of  the  strength  and  dimensions  of 
those  sent  over  to  this  country,  at  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
suggestion,  by  Captain  Stanley  Carr  of  Liibeck,  but  made 
of  the  ordinary  transparent  flint-glass,  instead  of  the 
dark-coloured  bottle-glass,  which  constituted  the  material 
of  the  German  ones.  He  had  already  had  half  a  dozen 
of  them  made  for  use  at  his  own  dairy  at  Knowle  Green, 
and  would  report  on  their  merits  and  advantages  in  due 
time.  With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  they  could  be 
supplied,  under  the  present  Excise  restrictions,  he  found 
that,  allowing  a  very  moderate  profit,  they  might  be 
made  at  55.  %d.  each,  or  for  55.  each,  provided  the  order 
extended  to  a  dozen  to  be  made  at  one  time. — Mr.  Swin- 
burne, director  of  the  extensive  glass-works  of  Messrs. 
Cookson,  Cuthbert,  &  Co.,  of  South-Shields,  Durham, 
requested  leave  to  inspect  the  model  of  Captain  Cart's 
glass  milk-pan,  in  order  that  they  might,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Society,  take  measures  for  manufacturing 
similar  articles  in  England,  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  means  of  ordinary  farmers.  Being  him- 
self an  amateur  farmer  of  300  acres,  he  should  have 
much  interest  in  trying  the  glass  milk-pans  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  his  own  dairy ;  and  would  feel  happy  at  all 
times  to  undertake  the  trial  of  any  experiments  or  con- 
trivances suggested  by  the  Society  in  which  glass  might 
in  any  way  be  connected  with  agricultural  convenience 
or  improvement. 

Mr.  Henry  Overman,  of  Weasenham,  near  Rougham, 
Norfolk,  informed  the  Council,  that  he  was  not  aware 
whether  the  use  of  milk  trays  made  of  lead  was  generally 
known  among  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  country.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  so  serviceable  and  economical  a 
material  might  be  very  advantageously  employed  for  that 
purpose,  he  himself  not  having  heard  any  practical 
objection  made  against  such  trays  by  persons  who  bad 
adopted  them,  either  on  the  score  of  impurity  from  the 
metal,  or  on  that  of  any  chemical  action  which  might 
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prevent  the  cream  rising;  and  if  they  were  furnished 
with  a  tap  in  the  bottom,  the  milk  migbt  be  drawn  off 
from  below,  and  the  cream,  instead  of  being  skimmed 
off  the  surface,  allowed  thus  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trays  and  afterwards  drawn  off  separately.  In  his 
own  dairy  of  30  cows,  he  used  no  other  trays  but  leaden 
ones  so  constructed  ;  and  he  had  a  model  in  preparation, 
which,  if  the  Council  would  allow  him,  it  would  give  him 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Greaves,  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  stated  to  the 
Council,  that  having  paid  a  visit,  some  20  years  ago,  to 
the  dairy  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir,  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  plan  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
cream  without  skimming  it  from  the  surface  of  the  milk. 
The  milk-room  was  lined  with  porcelain  laid  on  in 
squares ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  cool  and  fresh, 
as  well  £is  to  create  a  gradual  ventilation,  a  fountain 
of  cold  water  was  kept  constantly  flowing  ip  the  middle 
of  the  dairy  ;  the  current  rising  through  an  upright 
pipe  in  the  centre,  and  having  attained  its  height, 
rolling  back  in  sheets  of  water  over  a  cone  of  successive 
basins,  increasing  in  size  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  water  entered  a  drain  and  was  carried  away. 
All  the  pancheons  were  of  china-ware,  and  very  shallow ; 
it  having,  he  believed,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that 
the  amount  of  cream  thrown  to  the  surface  by  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  was  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  breadth  of  surface  given  to  it  by  such  shallow  vessels, 
the  same  measure  of  milk  poured  into  a  vessel,  allowing 
it  to  stand  at  two  inches  deep,  casting  nearly  twice  as 
much  cream  as  it  would  do  if  its  depth  were  eight  inches. 
In  the  experimental  part  of  the  dairy,  the  pancheons  con- 
taining milk  from  various  cows  of  the  different  breeds, 
were  arranged  in  distinct  order,  and  duly  registered  with 
every  circumstance  of  condition  supposed  to  affect  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  and  cream  obtained  in 
each  case  ;  but  the  greater  bulk  of  the  milk  was  kept  in 
leaden  cisterns,  about  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  3 
inches  deep,  the  bottom  of  each  cistern  inside  having  a 
slight  concavity,  in  the  centre  of  whifih  was  an  aperture 
connected  with  a  tap  underneath,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  the  milk,  and  leaving  the  cream  behind  un- 
touched in  the  cistern.  jMr.  Greaves  considered  this  to  be 
on  every  account  an  admirable  plan  ;  and  he  had  found  in 
his  own  dairy,  that  a  piece  of  saltpetre  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  mixed  with 
every  gallon  of  new  milk  as  soon  as  strained,  not  only 
caused  the  milk  to  cast  its  cream  better,  but  had  the 
effect  of  removing  from  it  every  disagreeable  flavour 
arising  from  the  herbage  of  particular  pastures  :  such 
small  addition  to  the  milk  of  so  well  known  and  simple  a 
saline  substance,  imparting  to  it  a  wholesome  character, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view. 

Lord  Camoys,  of  Sconor  Park,  Oxfordshire,  stated, 
that  while  on  a  visit  last  winter  with  his  friend  Mr.  Toi- 
let of  Betley  Hall,  Staffordshire,  it  occurred  to  him,  on 
inspecting  that  gentleman's  dairy,  without  being  aware 
of  the  contrivance  then  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Council,  that  the  milk  might  with  great  ease  and  nicety 
be  drawn  off  from  beneath  the  cream  on  its  surface  by 
means  of  a  syphon  inserted  into  the  milk  over  the  edge 
of  the  pan.  On  his  return  home  he  carried  out  the  idea; 
and  having  found  the  plan  to  answer  perfectly,  he  now 
used  nothing  else  but  the  syphon  for  separating  the  milk 
from  the  cream.  The  syphons  were  made  of  block-tin, 
with  a  tube  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bore,  and  cost 
two  or  three  shillings  each  :  one  great  advantage  in  their 
use  was,  that  they  were  self-acting,  merely  requiring  to 
be  inserted  in  the  milk  and  set  at  work,  the  stream  con- 
tinuing to  flow  by  such  decantation  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  until  the  cream  presented  itself  for  admission 
into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube,  when  its  greater  body 
and  less  fluidity  prevented  its  free  passage,  and  the  syphon 
gradually  stopped  of  its  own  accord.  This  complete 
draining  of  the  milk  from  the  cream,  rendered  the  latter 
very  superior  in  its  keeping  properties.  His  own  dairy 
cows  were  Alderneys,  and  the  cream  therefore  of  greater 
body  ;  but  he  believed  the  same  effect  of  perfect  separa- 
tion would  result  in  ihe  case  of  ordinary  cream,  espe- 
cially if  the  bore  of  the  tube  were  diminished  accordingly. 
—  His  Lordship,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  present  a  specimen  of  the  syphons  to 
the  Society. 

Pipe  Tiles.— Mr.  Read,  of  the  Regent's  Circus,  Pic- 
cadilly, addressed  to  the  Council  the  following  statement 
connected  with  the  cylindric  tiles  of  small  bore,  referred 
to  in  various  portions  of  the  "  Journal  "  of  the  Society  : 
— •'  In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from 
gentlemen  respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  small  pipe  tile 
for  surface-draining  of  clay  lands,  and  whether  the 
Twccddale  or  horse-shoe  tiles  could  be  made  with  the  new 
pipe-tile  machine ;  in  order  to  answer  these  questions 
laliifactorily  to  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  March  last  I 
went  through  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  for  tiie  opinion  of  ray  old  experienced 
draining  companions,  during  the  last  40  years.  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  they  have  proved  that  the  tiles  of 
one-inch  bore  arc  sufficient  if  properly  laid,  and  a  free 
paatage  for  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  drain.  Nay,  more ; 

">'•■   of  the   most   experienced   practical   men   arc    of 
I  in  that  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  mIzc  of  the 

■J  may  yet  be  made.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater 
the  dcchvitjr,  the  more  rapidly  the  water  will  pass  off. 
lint  there  is  a  great  portion  of  land  nearly  or  quite  level 
— M,  for  iniUnce,  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  in  Kent 
(aod  m  airriOBt  every  county  in  the  kingdom) ;  this  land  is 
of  a  deep,  waxy  Joam,  two  or  three  hbt  dficp,  wHlch,  I 
have  be«n  told,  cannot  be  draioed  ;  but  I  have  found  nn 
difficolly  )Q  draining  such  land,  where  the  channels  could 
De  kept  open  at  the  end  of  the  ditches.     If  the  Uraioa 


were  three  feet  deep  and  two  rods  apart,  there  would  be 
three  feet  fall  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  each 
drain  in  one  rod  from  the  centre  between  them.  In  such 
situations  the  telescope  tiles  may  be  used  with  good 
effect ;  for  instance,  suppose  a  field,  40  rods  long,  the 
upper  end  (or  the  10  rods  laid  down  with  No.  4  tiles, 
of  smallest  bore),  can  receive  but  one-fourth  of  the 
water  that  must  pass  through  at  the  lower  end  (or 
the  10  rods  of  No.  1  tiles,  of  largest  bore).  The 
pipe- tiles  made  by  Mr.  Clayton's  new  machine  may 
be  all  brought  into  use  in  the  same  field  ;  they  may  also 
be  placed  in  hal^  the  compass  in  the  kiln  and  carriage, 
and  burnt  with  half  the  expense  of  fuel,  &c. — N.B.  These 
pipe-tiles  are  all  made  with  separate  dies,  any  size  of 
which  may  be  had,  so  as  to  give  every  person  a  choice  of 
the  size  he  prefers  for  his  own  use." 

Mr.  Woodward  stated  that  with  him  the  cylindric 
form  of  tile  had  not  answered  in  Worcestershire, 
where  he  had  drained  1000  acres  up  every  furrow  with 
tiles  of  that  shape  and  two  or  three  inches  bore  ;  the 
drains  becoming  stopped  up,  as  he  supposed,  from  the 
loose  dust  being  washed  by  storms  down  the  fissures, 
where  the  ground  bad  cracked,  into  the  drains  below, 
where  a  puddle  accumulated,  which  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent was  eventually  insufficient  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Slaney  had  employed  the  small-bore  cylindric  tile 
with  signal  success  on  his  estate  in  Shropshire.  His 
pipe-tiles  varied  from  2-h  to  U-  inches  in  width,  and  had 
run  quite  clear  after  two  or  three  years*  use.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  mode  of 
filling-in  drains ;  and  referred  to  the  papers  in  the 
Society's  Journal  on  that  point.  By  allowing  the  clay 
to  crack,  and  then  filling-in  with  a  proper  material  per- 
meable to  the  water,  he  conceived  that  the  finest  natural 
sieve  was  obtained  to  prevent  future  stoppage.  His  mode 
was  to  cut  the  drains  three  feet  deep,  and  cover  them 
over  with  the  clay  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches, 
allowing  such  bed  of  clay  to  crack  into  fissures  before 
proceeding  further ;  when  the  clay  had  cracked,  he  then 
filled  in  the  drains  as  he  had  just  stated.  He  had  em- 
ployed the  draining-plough,  introduced  by  Mr.  Law 
Hodges  into  the  Weald  of  Kent,  with  great  success. 
— Colonel  Challoner  thought  green-sod  turf  formed  the 
best  material  for  filling-in  drains.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, always  at  hand.  He  hoped  at  some  future  time 
the  subject  of  draining  sandy  soils,  to  which  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion  called  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
would  engage  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Society. 
He  considered  that  part  of  the  general  question  of  drain- 
ing to  be  the  one  at  the  present  time  the  least  under- 
stood, and  to  which  practical  attention  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  drawn.  We  were  we\l  informed  on  every 
point  connected  with  strong  land  draining,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  draining  of  sandy  land. 

Bones  and  Guano  on  Waste-Land. — Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  following  facts,  adduced  by  Mr.  Karkeek  of  Truro, 
in  his  prize  essay  read  before  the  Cornwall  Agricultural 
Association,  connected  with  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  bones  and  guano  on  the  very  poorest  waste-lands 
of  that  county. 

Bone-dust. — In  1835,  Carnwinick  farm  vpas  a  barren 
waste,  heath  and  furze  being  the  only  covering  of  the 
soil ;  let  at  two  shillings  per  acre  :  north-west  aspect, 
and  clay-slate  soil  of  loamy  character.  Experiment  I. 
A  common  field  was  broken  up,  and  the  larger  portion 
manured  with  bone-dust  at  the  rate  of  3  quarters  to  the 
acre  ;  the  other  portion  being  merely  dressed  with  the 
ashes  obtained  from  the  breaking  and  burning  of  the 
land.  The  Turnip  crop  was  completely  carried  off  by 
the  fly.  In  the  years  1836  and  1837,  it  was  cropped 
with  Oats,  and  then  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture. 
There  was  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Oats  on  that 
portion  where  the  bones  had  been  applied,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  their  effect  can  be  plainly  distinguished  as 
if  a  line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn  between  rich 
and  scanty  herbage,  or  between  a  green  meadow  and 
uncultivated  land.  Experiment  II. — In  1836,  another 
piece  of  the  waste  was  broken,  which  was  sown  to  Oats, 
and  on  the  following  year  a  similar  crop  was  taken.  One 
portion  of  the  field  was  manured  with  bone-dust  only. 
The  Oats  on  this  part  were  equal  to  those  in  the  first 
experiment.  After  this  the  whole  was  laid  down  to  pas- 
ture ;  and  at  the  present  date  the  line  of  distinction  can 
be  plainly  seen  where  the  bones  were  applied,  at  more 
than  four  miles'  distance.  The  same  beneficial  effect  is 
also  plainly  seen  in  two  larger  patches,  broken  up  in 
1837  aud  1838.  They  have  been  sown  with  Turnips, 
and  manured  with  bone-dust  only,  which  produced  most 
excellent  crops  ;  after  which,  a  crop  of  Oats  was  taken ; 
it  waathen  pastured  up  to  the  present  time.  In  another 
piece  of  about  six  acres,  which  was  broken  in  1839,  and 
sown  with  Swede  Turnips,  an  excellent  crop  was  pro- 
duced ;  since  which  other  crops  have  been  taken,  and 
the  Clover  very  luxuriant,  the  land  being  equal  to  that 
let  at  405.  per  acre.  In  1840  another  piece  was 
broken  and  sown  to  Turnips,  with  bone-dust  as  before, 
and  Oats  in  the  following  year ;  both  crops  were  excel- 
lent. In  November  1841  it  was  ploughed  once  only,  and 
without  any  other  cultivation  sown  to  Turnips  in  June 
1842.  This  crop  was  also  good,  and  in  Mr.  Karkeck's 
opinion  plainly  proved  that  Turnips  after  grain  maybe 
produced  without  either  spring  or  summer  ploughing.  In 
Ui41  another  large  portion  was  broken,  sown  witli 
Swedes,  and  afterwards  cropped  with  Oats,  using  the 
bone-manure  only,  which  answered  as  well  as  before. 
From  the  year  1835  to  the  ))rcHent  time  Mr.  Trethewy 
had  thus  succesafully  broken  and  cultivated  palclicH  of 
waste  to  the  extent  of  60  acres,  llin  uaual  nieUiod  of 
cropping  had  been,  firfltyrurnipB,then  OatB,|Beed8,  and  per- 


manent pasture.  In  1842  Mr.  Karkeek  witnessed  a  crop 
of  Swedes  on  this  improved  waste  land,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  the  finest  crop  of  the  kind  grown  in 
the  parish  that  season. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  late  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Society^ 
the  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for 
1843,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  the  number  of  its  annual  members,  have  progres- 
sively increased  since  its  first  formation.  The  number 
of  annual  members  who  paid  their  subscriptions  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  581,  from  whom  the  sum  of 
997/.  Gs.  was  received.  By  an  original  rule  of  the  Society, 
all  the  donations,  which  now  amount  to  4859/.,  have 
been  strictly  funded,  aud  will  continue  so  to  be,  in  the 
names  of  the  trustees,  the  interest  alone  and  the  annual 
subscriptions  being  applied  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
Society.  These  latter  sums,  together  with  the  balance 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  sum  of  500/.,  hitherto  received 
from  the  locality,  on  account  of  the  Cattle  Show,  con- 
stitute the  available  annual  income  of  the  Society,  and  are 
vested  in  the  finance  committee,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  distribution.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
for  1843,  amounted  to  1838/.  Is.  8t/.  The  most  gratify- 
ing feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  is  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  local  farming 
societies  in  communication  with  the  central  one.  In  the 
year  1841  there  were  only  23  of  these  local  bodies  in 
existence ;  in  the  year  ending  December,  1842,  they  had 
increased  to  50  ;  in  the  year  ending  December,  1843, 
they  amounted  to  80  ;  and  now  there  are  no  less  than  100 
of  them  in  connection  with  the  central  Society,  and  the 
applications  are  still  increasing.  This  increase  has  been 
most  gratifying,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  vast 
benefit  which  these  local  institutions  have  afforded  ia 
carrying  out  the  original  views  and  objects  of  the  central 
body,  and  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  farming  classes.  In  the  two  former  years  it  was  the 
custom  to  divide  the  premiums  equallybetweenhusbandry 
and  stock ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  prizes  given  for 
stock  were  only  duplicates  or  repetitions  of  the  same 
premiums  given  by  the  local  societies  themselves.  Ia 
consideration,  therefore,  that  as  more  than  half  the  avail- 
able funds  of  the  Society  were  distributed  in  premiums 
for  the  encouragement  of  stock,  at  the  Society's  annual 
Cattle  Show,  the  Council  thought  it  more  desirable  to 
confine  their  premiums  in  local  Societies  to  purposes  of 
husbandry  alone,  and  to  leave  the  stock  premiums  to  be 
furnished  by  the  local  funds,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  locality.  This  arrangement 
has  enabled  the  Society  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  funds  towards  encouraging  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry  in  the  local  societies  in  connection  with  it. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  attended  the  Council  on  his  return  from 
Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's,  of  Newport  House,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  and  stated  that  he  had  just  completed 
his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  lands  of  the  different  com- 
petitors selected  for  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  thorough-draining  in  Ireland — that 
he  had  examined  the  different  localities  most  attentively, 
and  had  taken  notes  carefully  of  the  work  done,  and  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  each  particular  opera- 
tion, which  he  would  embody  in  his  report,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Council  at  the  earliest  opportunity — that  his 
visit  through  Ireland  was  a  most  agreeable  one  to  him, 
as  he  saw  evident  marks  of  industry  and  improvement  m 
every  quarter  of  the  country — that  Sir  Richard  O'Don- 
nell  deserved  great  credit  for  the  example  he  had  set  in 
that  remote  but  interesting  part  of  the  country  ;  for  even 
already  were  the  small  farmers  beginning  to  imitate  him, 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  operation  of  thorough- 
draining  rapidly  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
through  the  moors  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  quantity 
of  employment  thus  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes  was 
incredible  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  where  the  landlord  paid 
the  small  tenantry  by  task-work,  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
per  perch,  they  seized  on  it  greedily,  as  they  calculated 
that  it  would  benefit  their  land  more  than  double  that 
amount  eventually. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Wednesday  the  24th  ult.,  Professor  Johnston  deli- 
vered a  public  address  in  the  Museum  of  the  Highland 
Society,  On  the  Improvement  of  some  of  the  Counties 
where  Lectures  have  been  given,  and  on  the  Results  of  In- 
vestigations of  Soils,  Manures,  and  Guanos,  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Association.  He  began  by  reminding  the 
meeting  that  the  Association  had  two  objects  in  view, — 
to  diffuse  knowledge  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  to  add 
to  that  knowledge  by  investigations  in  the  laboratory. 
In  pursuance  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  he  had  visited 
a  great  many  districts  in  Scotland,  and  delivered  lectures 
there  to  farmers.  Another  means  which  the  committee 
of  management  expected  of  great  service  in  diffusing 
knowledge  was  through  the  press.  There  were  now  six 
periodicals  in  circulation,  and  two  others  had  just  com- 
menced. A  third  mode  which  the  committee  adopted  for 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  Association,  was  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  schools.  Much  had  been  done  in  Ireland 
in  this  respect— the  study  of  Agriculture  having  been 
introduced  into  the  national  schools  of  that  country.  In 
Ayrshire,  also,  much  had  been  done.  Being  applied  to 
by  tho  farmers  there,  he  had  written  an  elemtintury  book 
for  the  Bcliools,  and  the  subject  was  now  introduced  into 
the  Bchoola  of  Ayrshire  and  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
I'Vorn  all  thcHc  circumstances  — the  lectures,  periodicals, 
and  schools— iC  could  easily  be  inferred  that  .i;i-uat  dusini 
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had  been  excited  to  obtain  the  information  which  it  was 
the  wish  and  object  of  the  Association  to  spread  over  the 
country.  The  learned  Professor  then  referred  to  a  remark 
by  Mr.  Pusey,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Scotland, 
■which  appeared  in  the  journal  of  that  Society: — "I  cannot 
(says  Mr.  Pusey)  place  the  general  farming  of  Southern 
Scotland  or  of  Northumberland  on  a  level  with  the  farm- 
ing of  our  southern  counties,  such  as  Buckinghamshire, 
but  rather  with  that  of  North  Devon ;  nor  the  general 
farming  of  Enst  Lothian  on  a  level  with  the  general 
farming  of  Lincolnshire;  nor  the  best  farming  of  East 
Lothian  on  a  level  with  the  best  farming  of  Lincolnshire, 
because  it  is  the  best  land  only  of  East  Lothian  on  which 
such  noble  examples  of  farming  are  given,  while  in  Lin- 
colnshire the  barren  heath  and  wold  have  been  taught 
nearly  equal  luxuriance."  Mr.  Pusey's  opinion  was  not 
so  complimentary  as  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  but 
the  reason  he  had  assigned  was  good,  tor  in  Scotland  the 
excellence  of  cultivation  diminished  in  proportion  as  you 
approached  the  interior  ;  as,  for  example,  land  brought 
only  1/.  per  acre  at  the  Lammermoor  hills.  When  he 
first  visited  Scotland  he  entertained  an  opinion  similar  to 
that  which  he  believed  had  formerly  been  entertained  by 
Mr.  Pusey.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  farming  was  in 
as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  still  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected.  In  passing  from  Edinburgh  to 
Lanark,  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  was  enormous, 
and  between  Lanark  and  Glasgow  there  were  great  tracts 
in  the  same  state,  which,  if  put  under  the  care  of  a  skilful 
East  Lothian  farmer,  would  yield  a  greatly  increased 
return.  There  were  also  several  straths  throughout  the 
country  lying  uncultivated,  which  were  as  good  land  as 
much  of  that  which  had  undergone  cultivation.  In  pass- 
ing from  Edinburgh  to  Lanark,  and  thence  to  Glasgow, 
he  had  observed  that  want  of  draining  was  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  cultivation  of  this  land  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  the  climate  was  so  very  bad  that  no  re- 
munerating prices  could  be  obtained.  But  draining  would 
improve  the  climate.  There  were  two  objections  to 
deep  draining,  viz.,  the  expense  and  the  imperfect  draw- 
ing of  the  drains.  In  regard  to  the  expense,  he  knew 
that  in  Roxburghshire  deep  drains  had  been  adopted,  and 
in  three  years  the  capital  was  returned  ;  very  rarely  it  re- 
quired five  years  to  do  so  ;  and,  besides,  the  land  was  per- 
manently improved.  In  reference  to  the  drawing  of  the 
drains,  he  might  state  that  in  a  recent  Number  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Journal^  a  gentleman,  who  had 
drains  three  feet  deep  and  puddled  at  the  top,  offered  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  keep  the  water  out.  As  to 
the  effects  of  draining,  by  looking  at  the  geological  map 
to  the  tract  of  country  up  the  Frith  to  Crieff  and 
Strathearn,  and  to  the  east  over  Kinross  and  Fifeshire, 
Grass-land  was  seen  which  was  covered  over  with  Moss. 
Now,  practical  agriculturists  were  aware  that,  in  order  to 
extirpate  Moss,  they  applied  lime.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overcome  thoroughly  this  difficulty,  unless  the 
climate  were  ameliorated.  Deep  ploughing  was  another 
great  means  of  improving  much  of  the  land  he  had  seen, 
rendering  crops  much  more  prolific.  In  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands  certain  geological  deposits  were  found, 
such  as  mixtures  of  gravel  and  sand,  leaving  only  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  on  the  surface.  This  existed  always  on 
the  hill  sides  in  the  straths.  It  was  the  practice  not  to 
tear  up  the  stones  beneath  the  soil,  but  simply  to  plough 
the  thin  surface  covering  it ;  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
subsoil  plough  was  applied,  and  the  stones  ploughed  up, 
the  land  would  be  improved.  Gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirling  had  taken  up  stones  as  deep  as  10 
or  14  inches,  and  the  increase  compared  with  former 
crops  was  enormous.  He  had  been  told  by  a  farmer,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  dung  had 
gradually  sunk  into  his  land  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough  ;  and,  on  having  recourse  to  deep  ploughing,  he 
■was  astonished  at  bringing  to  the  surface  whole  deposits 
of  town  dung  which  had  accumulated  for  generations,  and 
which  of  course  increased  his  crops  greatly. 

He  would  now  pass  to  the  second  object  which  the 
Association  had  in  view — the  increase  of  knowledge  by 
investigation  in  the  laboratory  ;  time,  however,  would 
not  permit  him  to  detail  one-tenth  part  of  what  had  been 
done.  He  had  received  some  soils  from  Sir  George 
Macpherson  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
•what  was  generally  called  overliming  the  land,  Overlimed 
land  produced  Barley  and  Turnips,  but  not  Oats.  In 
order  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  whether  this  arose  from 
overliming,  Sir  George  had  sent  him  six  soils  to  be 
examined.  Thirty  years  ago  these  soils  had  produced 
very  good  crops,  but  since  then  they  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce anything  except  Barley  and  Turnips.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  was,  that  the  soil  being  unfit  for 
Oats  did  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  too  much  lime. 
If  it  was  kept  in  view  that  Barley  required  a  light  soil, 
and  that  Clover  and  Oats  required  a  soil  close  and  stiff, 
it  would  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  the  chemical  con- 
stitution but  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  that 
was  at  fault,  and  that  a  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the 
application  of  some  heavy  instrument  to  compress  the 
soil,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  might  get  that  close 
soil  which  it  required.  He  would  caution  all  farmers 
against  using  large  doses  of  lime  at  once  on  such  land, 
and  before  it  was  drained ;  perhaps,  also,  it  might  in  many 
cases  be  better  to  put  on  lime  in  the  shape  of  compost. 
Mr.  Proudfoot,  of  Pinkiehill,  had  a  field  which,  60  years 
ago,  was  a  moor,  and  which,  having  been  drained  and 
limed  for  four  rotations,  where  the  land  was  still  marshy, 
Turnips  exhibited  a  peculiar  disease,  the  rest  of  the  field 
being  pretty  good.  There  was  a  large  fungus  or  wart 
that  gradually  reached  the  head  of  the  Turnip,  and 
destroyed  it.     On  examining  the  soil,  he  (Mr.  Johnston) 


found  the  composition  of  the  Turnip  and  of  the  soil  itself 

to  be  as  follows  : — 

Comparison  of  Ashes  of  Swedish  Turnips  and  the  Soil  in  which 
they  were  grown. 

Turnips.  Soil. 

Chlnride  of  potassium  .         .       4.42  0.02 

Sulphate  of  potash       .         .         .     31.37  0.87 

Phosphate  of  ditto        .         ,         .       5.72 
Carbonate  of  ditto        .         .         .     24  39  0.11 

Phosphate  of  magnesia       .        ,      1 .05 
Ditto  of  alumina  .         .         .       6  06  6.45 

Ditto  of  iron 

Ditto  of  lime        ....      2.64 

Alumina 

Carbonate  of  lime        .        .        .    10. 97  O.29 

Oxide  of  manganese    .       ,       ,      8.70  0,22 

Silica 1.32  78. 2c) 

Organic  matter 6.24 

Water  6.G1 

96.64  99.10 

By  looking  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  it  would  be  seen 
that  in  the  ash  there  was  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  soil  itself  there  was  less  than  one-third  per  cent. 
The  soil  had  also  as  large  a  quantity  of  manganese  as  of 
lime,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  attributed  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  In  order  to  remove  noxious  substances  from 
the  subsoilj  the  best  way  was  to  drain  even  when  there 
was  no  spring  water,  because  the  rain  washed  out  and 
carried  away  any  of  those  noxious  ingredients  in  the  sub- 
soil, which  did  great  mischief  to  the  plant.  He  had  been 
making  several  investigations  in  regard  to  the  failure  of 
the  Potato  crop,  but  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause.  He  then  referred  to  those 
gravelly  or  ochrey  masses  which  formed  one,  two,  or  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  were  an  impervious  impedi- 
ment through  which  no  water  could  penetrate,  and  to 
which  the  roots  of  plants  loathed  to  come.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  formations  of  the  same  kind  ; 
they  were  very  thin  layers,  and  formed  like  cups.  It  was 
impossible  to  improve  such  land,  without  breaking  the 
pans.  In  many  districts  marl  was  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  while  lime  was  scarce,  and  it  was  therefore  of 
importance  to  know  the  relative  value  and  qualities  of 
the  two,  in  order  that  farmers  might  judge  which  would 
be  the  most  useful  and  economical  for  their  individual 
use.  Upon  this  subject  he  had  drawn  up  a  table,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy 


Composition  of 
Marls. 

Banks 
of  the 

Caithness. 

Logie  Marl. 

Boyne. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Brd. 

Water    . 

l.E 

2.0 

45.0J 

62.50 

Organic  matter     . 

1.4 

1.0 

2.57 

4.49 

6.42 

14.61 

1.0 

Carbonate  of  lime 

92.2 

10.7 

46.56 

84.71 

28.76 

77.50 

82.2 

Do.  of  magnesia    . 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

0.0 

Gypsum 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

Alumma  and  earthy 

matter 

3.1 
99.3 

as.i 
98.9 

6.04 

11.29 

2.90 

7.8I 

7.5 

99.15 

100.45 

1)6-68 

59  98 

m.~ 

One  of  the  kinds  in  this  table  from  the  Boyne  was  best 
for  heavy  soils,  and  another  for  such  as  were  light.  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  get  marl  in  a  dry  state,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  conveyance.  It  was  also 
advisable  at  times  to  mix  it  with  quicklime.  In  regard 
to  steeping  seeds,  he  had  no  doubt  that  every  kind  of 
seed  grown  would  be  greatly  benefitted,  and  he  had  drawn 
out  a  table  which  he  thought  contained  all  the  elements 
which  a  steep  for  Grain  ought  to  contain: — 

Steep  for  Corn  and  Beans. 
Phosphate  of  soda,        "\ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (lib.  of  each  in  10  gallons  of  water  to 
Nitrate  of  potash,  (  steep  300  lbs.  of  seed. 

Common  salt,  ) 

Sal  ammoniac,  or  \To  be  dried  with  gypsum  or   quick- 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  J  lime. 

After  referring  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Association 
had  experienced  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Lochend, 
the  learned  Professor  concluded  his  address. 
CIRENCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
An  influential  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at 
Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  in  furtherance  of  a  plan 
recently  projected  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Example  Farm.  Many  of  the  first 
agriculturists  of  the  Cotswold  district  were  present, 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  amongst  whom  were  Earl 
Bathurst,  Lord  Sherborne,  Earl  Ducie,  Ambrose  God- 
dard,  Esq.,  T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  J.PauU, 
D.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  Professor  Daubeny,  and  many  others. 
Lord  Bathurst  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ciren- 
cester, to  whose  exertions,  his  lordship  stated,  it  was  chiefly 
owing  that  the  scheme  had  reached  its  present  position, 
read  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Cirencester  and 
Fairford  Farmers*  Club,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
carry  out  resolutions  passed  by  that  Club  last  year,  on 
the  subject  of  Agricultural  education.  The  report,  which 
detailed  the  reasons  which  had  actuated  this  Society  in 
taking  measures  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
School,  and  which  specified  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  success  of  the  scheme  depended,  having  been  read, 
the  Earl  of  Ducie  rose  to  propose  the  first  resolution, 
which  referred  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  Agri- 
cultural College.  His  Lordship  said,  that  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
opinion  within  a  few  years;  the  farmers  had  begun  to 
see  more  clearly  than  before — at  least  such  of  them  as 
had  sons — the  necessity  for  establishing  an  institution 
like  the  one  proposed.  He  did  not  suppose  that  there 
were  any  agriculturists  present,  who  did  not  contemplate 
that  one  or  two  of  their  sons  should  follow  farming  as  a 
profession.  But  how  did  they  propose  to  get  them  edu- 
cated ?  At  present  they  were  compelled  to  send  them  to 
school,  where  they,  no  doubt,  learned  much  that  was 
useful,  but  not  in  the  line  of  life  in  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  work  their  way  in  the  world  ;  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  had    of  teaching  them  their  business,  was 


when  they  returned  home  from  school,  perhaps  at  14  or 
15  years  of  age  ;  farmers  then  instructed  them  in  what 
they  knew  themselves,  or,  it  might  be,  placed  them,  with 
a  large  premium,  with  some  neighbouring  agriculturist, 
of  whose  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  they  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  than  of  their  own.  But  no  man 
could  teach  more  than  he  knew  himself  ;  the  person  to 
whom  they  sent  their  sons  might  know  a  great  deal — he 
might  be  a  good  farmer  and  breeder  of  stock — but  still 
unable  to  communicate  the  degree  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  although  a  farmer  qualified  in  all  re- 
spects might  be  found,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
could  accommodate  as  many  pupils  as  required  Ms  in- 
struction ?  In  all  points  of  view,  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  support  this  college,  which 
would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  sons  a 
sound  practical  education  00  all  subjects  relating  to  their 
occupation. — Mr.  Kearsey,  tenant-farmer,  of  Tarlton, 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  an  in- 
stitution which  was  calculated  to  be  so  extensively  use- 
ful would  meet  with  the  necessary  support :  if  it  did,  he 
was  sure  that  those  who  came  after  would  be  grateful  to 
them  for  their  exertions. — Sir  John  PauU  moved  the 
second  resolution,  which  named  a  committee  to  deter- 
mine on  the  plan  of  a  suitable  educational  institution,  and 
to  carry  the  design  into  effect.  He  said  it  frequently  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
farming  was  the  only  thing  which  was  supposed  to  come 
without  education.  If  a  young  man  were  put  to  any 
other  trade,  either  ironmonger,  grocer,  lawyer,  or  sur- 
geon, it  was  deemed  requisite  that  he  should  be  trained 
to  that  particular  vocation  in  which  he  was  to  exercise 
his  talent  ;  but  a  man  hesitated  not  to  take  a  farm  with- 
out previous  instruction,  presuming  that,  being  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  that  he 
can  be  a  farmer  likewise. — The  resolution  having  been 
seconded,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at 
Oxford,  rose  to  propose  the  third  resolution,  that  a  sub- 
scription be  entered  into  to  defray  expenses.  During  his 
travels  on  the  Continent,  he  had  visited  several  college? 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  established  by  the  re- 
spective Governments  for  the  instruction  of  youths  in- 
tended for  Agriculture,  and  from  their  general  distribu- 
tion was  led  to  infer  that  the  necessity  of  imparting  an 
education  to  young  farmers  adapted  for  their  future  occu- 
pation, was  felt  in  every  other  civilised  country  in 
Europe.  He  moreover  observed,  that  in  several  of 
these  colleges  young  Englishmen  were  found,  proving 
that  the  want  of  some  institution  of  this  kind  was  felt 
also  among  ourselves.  He  had  even  been  applied  to  by- 
strangers  with  respect  to  the  regulations  and  terms  of 
admission  to  some  of  these  colleges,  and  particularly  by 
one  person,  who  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  any  and 
what  provisions  for  the  religious  instruction  of  a  Pro- 
testant existed  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Grignon, 
near  Paris  ;  a  circumstance  showing  that  misgivings  were 
entertained  by  parents  on  that  head,  in  sending  their 
sons  to  a  foreign  Agricultural  College,  which  mignt  be  re- 
moved by  the  establishment  of  one  at  home.  Since, 
then,  a  demand  for  the  kind  of  instruction  which  may 
be  imparted  at  such  an  establishment  exists  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  country  which  forbids  us  supplying  it  ?  Is  there 
not,  on  the  contrary,  a  stronger  reason  for  giving  to 
British  farmers  a  good  education  than  exists  elsewhere  ? 
This  was  not  the  place  for  any  political  discussion ; 
but  those  who,  like  himself,  cherished  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  population  of  the  country  mainly  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  from  its  own  soil,  must  of 
necessity  assume  that  the  latter  can  be  rendered  capable 
of  yielding  a  much  larger  produce  than  it  does  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  as  the  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate,  it  is 
said,  of  about  700  a  day,  the  produce  of  the  soil  must  go- 
on increasing  in  an  equally  rapid  ratio,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  our  internal  resources  for  food. 
But  as  the  industry  of  the  nation  is  already  taxed  to  its 
utmost,  this  increase  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing- 
skill,  increasing  intelligence,  increasing  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator.  The  farmer  might  in  this  respect 
take  a  lesson  from  the  manufacturer,  who,  though  it  is 
acknowledged  that  in  point  of  mechanical  skill  Great 
Britain  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world,  is 
so  far  from  imagining  that  he  is  arrived  at  perfection,  that 
he  is  constantly  aiming  at  improving  his  machinery  and 
his  processes  ;  whilst  the  farmer,  who  in  some  districts 
has  gone  on  from  time  immemorial  on  the  system  of  his 
forefathers,  fondly  imagines  that  there  is  no  further 
room  for  advancement.  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  by  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  College,  every 
farmer  should  be  rendered  a  practical  chemist,  or  capable 
of  originating  discoveries  ;  but  that  in  each  agricultural 
district  there  should  be  a  few  persons  capable  of  suggest- 
ing improvements,  whilst  the  great  majority  should  at 
least  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  approved  practices  in  husbandry 
are  founded,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend 
for  their  success.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  plan  of  pre- 
serving the  liquid  manure  be  introduced  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, it  should  be  understood  by  the  farmers  who  adopt 
it,  what  elements  it  imparts  to  the  soil,  how  these  ele- 
ments may  be  beat  prevented  from  escaping,  and  why 
their  loss  is  so  injurious.  The  professor  concluded  by 
expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  first  Agricultural- 
College  in  South  Britain  should  have  been  projected  by  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  and  neighbourhood  in  whichj. ' 
from  early  associations,  he  felt  a  personal  and  lively 
interest,  and  confessed  that  he  entertained  a  stronger 
desire  to  see  the  institution  established  on  this  ' 
account,   than  for  the  sake,  even  of  the  great  cause^ 
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involved,  being  convinced,  from  all  that  he  had  heard  and 
seen,  that  such  a  demand  exists  for  education  among  the 
farming  classes  generally,  that  means  will  be  provided  in 
some  part  of  the  country  or  other  for  supplying  it ;  so  that 
the  principal  question  is,  whether  Cirencester  shall  have 
the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  movement,  or 
whether  it  will  be  left  in  the  background  by  other  places 
in  the  kingdom. — Mr.  Lawrence,  solicitor,  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  entertained  the  opinion  that  this  country 
was  capable  of  producing  the  muscle,  bone,  and  even  the 
fat  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  if  it  were  properly  culti- 
Tated ;  and,  looking  at  the  great  increase  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  population,  he  must  say,  if  he  might  use  the 
expression  without  profaneness,  that  God  never  sent 
mouths  without  food  to  put  into  them,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  6nger  of  Providence  directed 
the  exertions  which  were  now  making  to  supply  food  for 
the  increasing  population.  All  were  interested  in  the 
question — manufacturers  among  the  rest— for  if  they 
would  look  at  the  immense  proportion  of  their  productions 
which  was  consumed  at  home,  in  comparison  with  what 
was  exported  abroad,  they  would  see  that  they  had  an 
equal  interest  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
land.  He  himself  was  no  farmer,  nor  did  he  own  land 
worth  speaking  of ;  but  he  felt  strongly  the  advantage  of 
promoting  agricultural  improvement.  He  believed  that 
if  the  proposed  institution  were  supported  by  the  farmers 
generally,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  assistance  from  the 
owners  of  the  soil  ;  and  he  did  hope,  after  the  meeting  of 
this  day,  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in  raising  the 
funds.  Some  individuals  had  asked  the  rate  of  interest 
which  was  to  be  allowed  ;  but  he  had  to  state  that  those 
persons  who  were  looking  for  interest  must  go  into  the 
Tarious  stock-exchanges,  both  British  and  foreign,  where 
they  would  find  ample  investments  for  their  money,  and 
not  look  to  the  proposed  institution  as  likely  to  serve 
their  purpose,  for  he  hoped  that  its  supporters  would  not 
bestow  one  thought  on  the  question  of  interest.  He 
ahould  invest  his  money  with  purer  motives,  and  feel  that 
in  doing  so  he  was  advancing  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, which  interest  he  believed  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
important  of  all  others  to  the  country  at  large,  and  should 
consider  that  it  was  yielding  him  greater  interest  than  he 
had  ever  received  from  any  other  investment.  After 
thanking  Lord  Bathurst  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the 
chair,  the  meeting  separated. — Abridged  from  Ciren- 
cester Paper. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Prohus. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Truro,  On 
the  Practical  Importance  of  Geology  to  the  Agricul- 
turist. Mr.  AVhitley  said,  that  the  physical  features  of 
a  country,  its  productions,  and  the  employments  of  its 
inhabitants,  were  influenced  by  its  geological  structure. 
To  know  more  of  the  causes  which  produced  these  effects 
was  therefore  desirable,  in  order  that  the  resources  of  a 
country  might  be  developed,  and  its  industry  directed 
into  useful  channels.  Soil  is  generally  derived  from  the 
geological  formation  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  thus  the 
various  formations  have  different  and  peculiar  soils  rest 


ing   on  them,    agreeing   in    composition   with  the  rock 

beneath,  being  good  or  bad  in  their  texture,  according  as 

the  rock  has  a  tendency  to  crumble  into  a  gritty  or  clayey  j  to  the  residence  of  the  occupier;  by  providing  them  with 

state.     A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  soils    comfortable  cottages,  containing  not  less  than  two  bed- 


In  1B42  I  sowed  a  field  of  Swedes;  the  manure  was 
bones  and  coal-ashes,  over  three-fourths  of  the  field,  at 
the  rate  of  4  quarters  to  the  acre.  I  divided  the  field 
into  four  parts  of  2  acres  each  : — 

To  lot  No.  1.— 3  quarters  bones  and  1  quarter  ashea. 

„       No.  2, — 2         ,,         bones  and  2        ,,       ashes. 

„      No.  3, — 1        „        bones  and  3        ,,       ashes. 

,,  No.  4,-8  „  ashes,  per  acre. 
The  crop  on  No.  1  was  very  strong,  and  the  leaf  luxuriant. 
No.  2  was  a  heavier  crop  with  a  small  top.  No.  3  was 
not  far  short  in  weight  of  No.  2.  No.  4  was  not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  crop.  The  field  was  drilled  the  first  week  in 
June.  From  what  I  have  stated  you  will  perceive  there 
was  a  waste  of  bones  in  No.  1  ;  and  that  if  the  bones  had 
been  equally  divided  over  the  field,  there  would  have 
been  an  even  and  a  good  crop.  I  think  coal  ashes 
mixed  with  bones  is  better  than  bones  alone.  Two 
quarters  of  bones  and  two  quarters  of  coal  ashes  will 
grow  a  better  crop  than  four  quarters  of  neat  bones. 
The  bones  and  ashes  should  be  mixed  36  hours  previous 
to  sowing,  because  the  mixture  gets  into  a  high  state  of 
fermentation,  and  when  drilled  it  decomposes  very  fast, 
and  causes  a  much  more  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  than 
if  sown  in  a  dry  state.  The  ne.Kt  thing  to  be  considered 
is  seed.  Every  farmer  should  prove  his  seed  by  putting 
40  seeds  into  a  pot,  and  covering  them  one  inch  deep 
with  fine  mould  ;  should  they  all  vegetate,  2  lbs.  per  acre 
would  do  ;  but  if  one  fourth  fail,  which  is  often  the  case, 
then  2glbs.,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Coke,  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester,  made  it  a  rule  to  drill  3  lbs.  of  good  seed  per 
acre,  and  his  crop  never  failed.  He  used  to  say  there 
was  plenty  for  the  fly,  plenty  to  hoe,  and  plenty  for  a 
crop.  Mr.  C.  Blunt  says,  the  best  time  to  sow  Swedes 
is  from  the  last  week  in  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  In 
1842  I  sowed  three  drills  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field  the  first  week  in  June,  and  there  was 
more  weight  of  Swedes  on  these  three  drills  than  on  nine 
of  the  others.  The  manure  was  twelve  loads  of  dung  to 
the  acre,  ploughed  in  before  Christmas.  Last  year  I 
repeated  the  same  experiment  on  the  same  dates,  and  the 
whole  of  this  field  was  a  good  crop,  but  the  three  May 
drills  were  double  the  weight  of  those  sown  in  June : 
the  manure  the  same  as  for  the  first  trial.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  Swede  is  a  much  slower  growing 
plant  than  a  common  Turnip;  the  latter  will  grow  as 
much  in  one  month  as  the  former  will  in  two.  In  the 
report  of  the  Monmouth  Farmer's  Club  for  1843,  at  page 
34,  we  read  of  a  liquid  mixture  applied  to  the  soil  as  a 
manure  for  Turnips,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of 
application  there  suggested  ;  it  is  a  broad-cast  applica- 
tion of  manure,  and  a  drill  system  with  the  seed.  If 
farmers  would  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  urine  made 
by  the  stock  that  is  housed  in  the  winter  months,  they 
would  be  able  to  let  the  bones  remain  quiet  in  their  graves. 
Northamptonshire. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Book  Club  of  this  county,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  best  methods  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  En- 
glish agricultural  labourers  are  by  establishing  and  en- 
couraging, in  every  village,  daily  and  Sunday  schools  for 
useful  and  religious  education  j  by  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  clubs  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis, 
for  providing  funds,  clothing,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  superannuated  ;  by  procuring  cottage  gardens, 
not  exceeding  one  rood  of  good  land,  as  near  as  possible 


is  requisite,  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  raise  the 
greatest  amount  of  valuable  produce  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impoverish  the 
land.  This  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  this  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  process. 
But  Geology  affords  essential  aid  in  this  respect.  Soil 
being  derived  from  the  rock  beneath  it,  if  we  have  an 
analysis  of  the  parent  rock,  we  shall  have  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  soil. 
Thus,  while  the  chemist  is  spending  hours  in  his  labora- 
tory in  delicate  and  intricate  researches,  a  geologist  infers 
at  once  that  a  granite  soil  contains  much  potash — 'that 
the  soil  on  the  serpentine  contains  a  large  amount  of 
magnesia  and  iron— that  soils  on  greenstone,  hornblende- 
slate,  and  sieaite,  are  rich  in  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants,  &c.  &c.  Geology  will,  in  fact,  give  such  a  general 
insight  into  the  composition  of  the  soil,  that  its  capa- 
bilities may  be  understood,  and  directed  into  the  channel 
most  profitable  for  the  farmer. —  The  iVest  Briton. 

Chepstow.— The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paper, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
club: — "  I  have  had  some  experience  in  growing  Tur- 
nips. The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fallow;  for 
'without  a  clean  fallow,  thoroughly  pulverised  and  pro- 
perly manured,  a  crop  cannot  be  expected.  The  deep 
ploughing  before  winter  should  never  be  omitted,  and 
after  it  is  completed,  the  hedges  round  the  field  should 
be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  gates  locked,  to  prevent 
Block  of  all  kinds  from  treading  it  in  wet  weather.  The 
land  thus  treated  will  be  thoroughly  pulverised  by  the 
action  of  the  frost ;  and  in  croaa-ploughing  the  land  in 
the  Bpring,  it  should  be  stirred  oa  deep  as  the  previous 
ploughing.  If  stirred  any  deeper  it  will  cause  a  bad 
tilth  ;  because  the  fresh  land  brought  up,  when  exposed 
to  the  Bun  and  wind,  will  bake  into  clods.  Though  I 
am  tpeaking  particularly  of  our  stiff  limeetonc-land,  yet 
^nh  of  all  kinds  would  be  improved  by  having  a  deep 
farrow  before  winter.  With  regard  to  mannren,  the  only 
artificial  one  I  have  tried  is  bonc-duflt.  In  1810,  [  drilli-d 
6  quarters  of  neat  bones  on  2  acres,  Bown  with  w)iit(; 
globe  Turnip»  ;  the  field  was  0  acres,  and  the  crop  by 
no  mcauH  a  good  one.  In  IHU  I  sowed  a  field  of 
owe^Jcv  and  manured  jt  with  2  quarters  of  bones  and  2 
quarterji  of  soot  per  acre.  ThU  wan  nearly  a  failure  ;  m, 
wUercvcr  the  soot  came  in  contact  with  it,  the  seed  died. 


rooms  ;  by  paying  the  labourers  weekly  on  a  Friday,  in 
stead  of  Saturday,  thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  laying  out  their  earnings  to  the  best  advantage ;  by 
adopting  every  possible  means  of  giving  constant  em- 
ployment to  the  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
year,  and  of  paying  them  according  to  the  work  per- 
formed, and  not  according  to  their  necessities  ;  by  press- 
ing upon  the  attention  of  the  members,  composed  of 
landlords,  land  agents,  and  tenant  farmers,  the  import- 
ance of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Gth  Resolution  ;  by 
devising  means  of  increasing  labour  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  secure  to  the  employer  a  return  equivalent  to  the 
additional  outlay,  without  which  the  occupier  cannot 
afford  the  expense  consequent  upon  such  increase  of 
labour. 


The  Farmer,      Compiled  by   George   NichoUs,   Esq. 

Charles  Knight  and  Co. 
This  work  details  in  very  simple  language  the  practice 
of  the  farmer  on  the  subjects  which  successively  engage 
his  attention  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  was 
written  with  the  view  of  being  useful  to  small  farmers, 
by  placing  before  them,  in  a  simple  and  condensed  form, 
the  results  of  a  wider  experience,  and  of  a  larger  amount 
of  scientific  research  than  they  would  else,  probably,  have 
the  means  of  access  to.  A  similar  compilation  by  the 
same  author  has  been  extensively  circulated  in  Ireland, 
and  has  been  useful  there  in  stimulating  to  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  cultivating  land  ;  and  the  present 
work  is  well  calculated  to  produce  similar  reaults  in 
England. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  simple  and  yet 
complete  works  on  Agriculture,  suitable  for  Bmall 
farmera  ;  In  future,  we  shall  answer  all  such  inquiries  by 
referring  our  corresnondentB  to  Mr.  Nicholla'a  compiln- 
tion,  "  The  Farmer.  We  cannot  give  a  better  speci- 
men of  the  Btyle  and  general  character  of  this  work,  and 
at  the  flflme  time  bo  morn  fitiasonahly  useful  to  our  renders, 
than  by  quoting  the  following  puasugc  on  the  Artificial 
Grasses  :^ 

"  The  Artificial  Grasses. — No  farming  can  be  well  con- 
ducted, in  which  the  artificial  GniHses  Jirc  not  cultiv.ited  ; 
fnr  witliout  tlietn  thorc  cannot  hi;  a  proper  rotal.ion  of 
crops,  nor  the  requisite  supply  of  manure  for  the  land. 


Clover  and  Rye-grass  are  the  chief  artificial  Grasses  in  use 
in  British  husbandry.  They  require  the  land  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  are  generally  sown  with  the  corn 
crop  immediately  following  a  fallow  crop  of  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  or  Mangel-wurzel.  In  choosing  Clover  seed,  be 
careful  that  it  is  clean,  and  not  mixed  with  other  seeds, 
which  may  afterwards  spring  up  and  become  troublesome 
weeds.  The  sorts  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  Clover  seed, 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  two 
latter  are  perennial  pasture  Grasses,  and  the  red  Clover 
is  biennial  and  grows  tall  and  luxuriant.  Of  Rye-grass 
there  are  two  sorts — the  Italian,  and  the  common  peren- 
nial kind,  and  there  is  no  certain  mark  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished.  The  farmer  ought,  therefore,  to  pur- 
chase his  seed  from  a  respectable  dealer,  in  order  to  guard 
against  mistakes  in  this  respect.  When  the  ley  is  only 
intended  to  stand  two  or  three  years,  the  Italian  Rye-grass 
is  preferable,  from  its  giving  a  more  abundant  crop  thaa 
the  common  variety  ;  but  the  latter  should  chiefly  be 
sown  for  permanent  pasture. 

"  When  land  is  to  be  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  with 
white  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  the  quantity  of  seed  will  vary 
a  little,  according  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
land,  poor  soil  requiring  most  seed.  White  Clover  should 
only  be  sown  in  land  intended  for  permanent  pasture 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted  ;  but  it  is  wasteful  to  intro- 
duce it  into  alternate  cultivation.  The  red  Clover  is  not 
adapted  for  permanent  pasture,  although  in  its  proper 
place,  and  for  soiling  purposes,  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
plant  in  alternate  husbandry,  and  its  growth  cannot  be 
too  extensively  encouraged.  The  yellow  Clover,  or  Trefoil, 
is  more  permanent  than  the  red,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  white,  neither  is  it  so  much  relished  by  cattle. 
Grass  and  Clover  seeds  are  occasionally  sown  with 
all  sorts  of  grain  crops,  but  they  succeed  best  with 
Barley.  In  high  situations,  where  neither  Wheat  nor 
Barley  prosper,  they  may  be  sown  with  Oats.  The  state 
of  the  weather,  of  the  ground,  and  the  mode  of  sowing, 
all  influence  the  successful  vegetation  of  the  crop.  A 
rough  uneven  surface  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
seed  than  a  finely  pulverised  soil.  If  the  weather  is  wet 
at  the  time  of  rolling  in  the  seeds,  they  will  be  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  roller.  Calm  weather  should  be  selected, 
if  possible,  for  the  sowing  of  these  seeds  ;  and  the  time 
of  sowing  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  crops  along 
with  which  they  are  sown,  or  any  time  in  March,  April, 
or  May.  The  white  Clover  and  common  perennial  Rye- 
grass, judiciously  intermixed  and  properly  cultivated, 
will  ever  rank  high  as  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  herbage. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  Grasses,  extensive  tracts  of 
land  have  been  converted  into  rich  pasture,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  has  thereby  been  greatly  augmented. 
Lime  is  the  manure  which  has  chiefly  been  used,  and  its 
application  has  improved  the  soil  and  adapted  it  to  the 
habits  of  the  plants,  and  the  land  has  become  progres- 
sively enriched.  Indeed,  in  the  improvement  of  waste 
land,  and  as  a  preparation  for  pasturage  of  white  Clover 
and  Uye-grass,  the  most  liberal  application  of  other 
manure  will  not  always  insure  their  successful  growth, 
without  the  application  of  lime.  Surface  applicationa 
are  now  largely  used  around  Edinburgh,  for  procuring 
crops  of  white  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  Soot  is  applied  to 
a  great  extent,  and  has  uniformly  the  effect  of  forwarding 
the  crop.  Liquid  manures  are  also  extensively  used,  and 
urine  is  collected  with  great  care,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  to  the  soil.  Liquid  manures  are  much 
more  lasting  in  their  effects  than  soot,  and  seem  better 
adapted  for  Clover.  Saltpetre  is  likewise  used  occasion- 
ally, and  forms  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  seeding 
Grasses.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  means  as 
these,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  Netherlands  have 
been  able  to  obtain  abundant  crops,  and  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  their  lands  during  so  long  a  period. 

"  When  perennial  Grasses  are  fed  or  cropped  very  close 
in  autumn,  they  do  not  rise  with  such  a  vigorous  growth 
in  spring,  owing  to  the  removal  of  that  part  of  the  stalk 
which  would  have  afforded  sap  for  the  first  nourishment 
of  the  Grass  ;  and  even  in  spring,  when  the  first  shoots 
are  fed  very  close,  the  Grass  does  not  again  grow  so 
vigorously,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  considerably  less  pro- 
duce during  the  season  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  attaia 
a  good  growth  before  it  is  eaten,  and  then  is  not  eatea 
too  close." 


Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  Prac- 
tices of  Farming  adopted  in  Cheshire.  By  Albert  J. 
Bernays.  Roberts  and  Powlson,  Manchester, 
These  lectures  were  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Bernays,  at 
Siddington,  in  Cheshire,  to  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's estate.  They  are  well  calculated  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  cultivation,  and  of  manures, 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  science  of 
chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. 

Connection  between  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. — I 
have  noticed  with  regret  that  almost  all  the  popular  works 
hitherto  written  upon  agricultural  science  have  fallen 
into  the  one  common  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  a 
chemist  of  the  practical  farmer  ;  the  authors  all  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture,  every  farmer  must  study  chemistry.  In 
this  respect,  however,  I  hold  a  totally  different  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  precisely  analogous 
case,  if  writers  on  climate  had  said  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve health,  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  every  in- 
dividual should  study  medicine.  It  is  not  an  extended 
knowledge  of  chemistry  lliuL  is  required— it  is  only  a  con- 
fidence in  the  results  oblairied  by  chemists  that  is 
absolutely  necessary.     If  the  farmer  becomes  ucouuintcd 
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^ith  the  facta  as  they  apply  to  his  practice,  and  if  he  has 
such  confidence  in  these  facts  that  he  is  willing  to  act  in 
accordance  to  them,  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  that 
he  should  occupy  his  time  and  burden  his  mind  with  all 
the  abstruse  processes  of  reasoning  and  experimental 
proof  hy  which  the  chemist  has  been  enabled  to  trace 
out  their  connection  with  the  complex  phenomena  which 
they  serve  to  illustrate. — Lecture  hy  Dr.  Madden,  of 
Penicuik,  Edinburgh. 

Taint  or  Dry  Rot  in  the  Potato. — "From  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taint  or  dry  rot  owes  its 
origin  entirely  to  an  injudicious  method  of  planting  the 
seed  ;  and  after  mature  consideration,  I  have  adopted  a 
system  of  planting,  which  I  have  practised  for  20  years 
with  such  success,  as  never  once  to  have  had  an  instance 
of  dry  rot  among  my  Potato  crops  during  that  time, 
although  they  were  sometimes  growing  in  direct  con- 
tiguity to  other  Potatoes,  which,  from  being  planted  in 
a  different  manner,  were  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
the  disease.  It  shall  now  be  my  endeavour,  in  as  simple 
and  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  to  lay  this  system  be- 
fore my  readers,  convinced  that  they  will  in  practice  find 
it  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  disease  in  question. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  disease  I  consider  to  be  the  pre- 
valent error  in  planting  the  Potato,  of  placing  the  seed 
in  a  quantity  of  dung  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  drill. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  qualities  of  dung, 
knows  that  it  is  of  itself  incapable  of  promoting  vegeta- 
tion, or  sustaining  vegetable  life,  until  decomposed,  and 
incorporated  with  a  portion  of  earthy  soil,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  disease  and  failures  in 
the  Potato  crops  are  so  prevalent.  The  wonder  is,  that, 
while  such  a  system  of  planting  is  persevered  in,  any  of 
these  crops  should  succeed  at  all  under  such  treatment ; 
and  indeed  this  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  small 
quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  the  dung  applied,  which 
is  generally  found  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  half- 
rotten  straw  and  other  extraneous  substances,  such  as 
coal-cinders,  &c.,  and  were  it  not  that  the  fresh  earth  is 
laid  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  dung  after  the  seed  is 
planted,  the  failure  of  the  crops  would  be  to  a  much 
larger  extent ;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  The  ground  too, 
if  in  a  very  impoverished  state,  may  by  speedily  digest- 
ing and  drying  up  the  dung  prevent  to  a  great  extent  a 
total  failure  of  the  crop,  although  the  seed  were  planted 
thus  injudiciously  in  the  midst  of  the  dung  ;  for  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  such  ground  the  rot  is  not  so  de- 
structive as  in  rich  deep  soils.  The  first  and  great  point, 
therefore,  in  setting  the  Potato,  is  to  have  the  manure 
properly  commingled  with  the  soil  before  introducing 
the  seed,  the  plan  I  adopt  in  planting,  which  is  briefly 
as  follows  : — In  preparing  a  parcel  of  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Potato  seed,  I  proceed  to  have  the  manure 
spread  regularly  over  the  surface,  and  evenly  dug  in.  I 
then  either  drill  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  gar- 
deners in  sowing  peas,  and  plant  the  Potatoes  in  the 
drill,  or  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  without  drilling,  about 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the  dibble  being 
formed  with  a  broad  point,  so  as  to  insure  the  Potato 
having  no  open  space  left  beneath  it,  when  dropped  into 
the  hole.  For  large  fields,  which  cannot  well  be  dug  or 
planted  in  this  manner,  I  would  recommend  the  ground 
to  be  prepared  and  the  dung  spread  exactly  as  for  Oats 
or  Barley.  Then  have  the  ground  drilled,  and  in  plant- 
ing place  the  seed  Potato  in  the  clean  soil,  on  the  back 
of  the  half  drill,  formed  by  the  return  of  the  plough, 
which  half  drill  should  be  made  larger  than  ordinary,  to 
bring  the  seed  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the  drill  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  afford  it  every  advantage  of  the  fresh  soil 
to  vegetate  in.  In  this  way  the  fructifying  earth,  in 
which  the  seed  is  embedded,  will  secure  it  healthful 
vegetation,  and  as  it  progresses  in  its  growth,  and  so 
soon  as  it  throws  out  roots,  it  will  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  the  manure  contained  in  the  surrounding  soil.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  seed  planted,  so  as 
it  may  have  the  earth  both  below  and  above  it  when  put 
in ;  for  in  keeping  the  seed  free  from  the  dung,  I  appre- 
hend, lies  the  whole  secret,  which  should  be  particularly 
attended  to. — From  a  work  on  this  subject,  by  J.  Smith. 
Blackie  and  Sons,  Glasgow. 


are  very  great,  and  it  is  thus  much  cheaper  to  soak  heaps  ot 
solid  materials,  and  cart  it  to  the  land  with  the  compost ;  but 
then  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  there  long  before  being 
ploughed  in.  You  will  find  lengthened  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  this  paper  during  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Allow 
us  to  recommend  Mr.  Hannam's  work  on  Waste  Manures  : 
it  refers  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiries.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  answer  your  questions  about  burnt  clay  next  week. — 
•—A  Y(nn}g  Rural. — Apply  it  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plants.  Soot  at  the  rate 
of  40  bushels,  and  guano  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  cwts.  per 
acre,  are  useful  manures,  and  you  may  advantageously  apjjly 
them,  mixing  them  well  with  the  soil  near  tlie  plants,  by 
hoeing  or  digging.  Beetroots  will  increase  in  size  by  stirring 

the  earth  round  them,  not  by  pulling  the  leaves. X.  C. — 

If  it  is  not  much  diluted,  500  gallons  will  require  200  lbs.  of 
gypsum  or  120  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralise  it,  {see  Mr. 
Bree's  paper  in  another  page).  Gypsum,  if  in  solution,  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  you  can 
ascertain  that  there  ifi  any  of  the  latter  salt  in  the  waste  ol 
your  kitchen,  it  will  be  useful  to  add  gypsum  to  that  waste, 
as  the  carbonate,  a  volatile  salt,  becomes  the  sulphate,  a  fixed 
salt,  of  ammonia,  by  the  decomposition  which  will  ensue. 

Lucerne. — J.  Heaton. — There  does  not  appear  anything  in  your 
specimen,  except  its  luxuriant  growth,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  variety  ;  but  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of 

this  when  it  is  in  flower. G.P.—Yoa  cannot  do  better  than 

grow  Lucerne  for  your  purpose.  We  only  know  of  one 
variety. 

Manures. — C.  T. — Bleaching  powder  is  chloride  of  lime. 
Willey  dust  is  the  refuse  separated!] from  wool  during  the 
process  of  cleansing.    We  do  not  know  what  Scutch  is. 

Milch  Cows. —  G,  is  informed  that  the  surest  plan  to  procure 
Guernsey  cows  genuine,  is  in  the  island  itself.    The  price 

varies  from  I2l.  to  15^. G.  E.  D.—We  have  not  "  G.'s'* 

address  ;  and  your  notice  is  an  advertisement. 

Potatoes.— X.  Z.—There  is  nothing  like  good  farm-yard 
manure  for  Potatoes  j  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  its  being 
well  rotted  in  the  case  of  the  Potato  that  there  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Turnip.  Apply  about  30  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The 
Irish  White  Apple  is  one  of  the  best  pig  Potatoes.  The  names 
of  other  varieties  for  consumption  will  be  found  in  a  leading 
article  in  a  late  Number  of  the  paper. 

Steeping  SEEns. — A.  Huxtable. — Rapidity  in  the  vegetation  of 
seeds  is  often  very  advantageous;  and  so  far  the  more  rapid 
the  growth  of  doctored  seed,  the  greater  is  the  value  of  the 
steep  employed.    Thanks  for  your  letter, 

Transplan'tiko  Sweoes. — i.  L.— A  seed-bed  of  20  or  30  perches 
should  suffice  for  7  acres  of  land.  Sow  about  2  or  3  lbs.  of 
seed  upon  it. 

Turnips.— iJiisfjVus.— An  acre  of  good  Turnips  may  be  worth 
10/.  or  \\L  to  carry  oflTthe  land ;  and  the  consumption  of  them 
on  the  land  may  be  equal  to  a  manuring  of  10  or  12  tons  of 
good  dung,  equal  in  value  to  3^  or  Al.  per  acre. 

MiscKLLANEous. — T.  I.  H. —  We  have  mislaid  your  address;  if 
you   will  forward  it,  you  shall  hear  about  your  vols,  of  the 

Chronicle. A.  B. — A  typographical  error   occurred   last 

week  in  our  notice  of  the  question  you  put  to  "A  Farmer 
and  Valuer."  What  you  ask  for  is  the  average  gross  produce, 
not  the  produce  of  the  grass  land. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  11.— The  market  during  the  week 
has  been  well  supplied  with  most  articles.  Grapes  are  more 
plentiful,  and  continue  to  improve  in  quality.  Pine-apples  .are 
sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  they  are  offei  ed  at  the  same  prices  as 
last  week.  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce,  particularly  the  latter. 
Green  Apricots  and  Gooseberries  are  more  plentifully  supplied; 
the  latter  are  selling  at  from  5rf.  to  7rf.  per  pottle.  Oranges  are 
good  in  quality  ;  but  they  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  a  little 
advanced  in  price.  Strawberries  are  getting  more  plentiful. 
Chesnuts  and  Lemons  are  not  plentiful.  Vegetables  are,  forthe 
most  part,  of  good  quality  ;  but  the  dry  weather  begins  to  affect 
them ;  they  have,  generally  speaking,  not  altered  much  in  price 
since  our  last  report.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Potatoes  im- 
ported from  Lisbon  are  in  the  market ;  they  are  said  to  be  gool 
in  quality.  Erocoli  is  somewhat  advanced  in  price.  Cabbages 
are  ofifered  at  from  lOd.  to  U.  Qd.  per  dozen.  Cauliflowers  are 
becoming  more  plentiful ;  they  are  also  improving  in  quality. 
Carrots  and  Turnips  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last 
week.  Greens  are  rather  clieaper,  as  is  also  Rhubarb.  Seakale, 
French  Beans,  and  Asparagus  bring  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
are  mentioned  in  our  Report  for  last  week.  Green  Peas  have 
been  offered,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Among  Cut 
Flowers  we  noticed  Erica  hybrida,  E.  aristata  major,  and  E. 
rubra-calyx;  Epacris  grandiflora.  Gardenia  radicans,  Fabiana 
imbricata,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Pansies,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley;  Moss,  Pro- 
vence, and  China  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

rnons,  per  100,6«to 


"7* 
ierlb.,S<tj(f  to3( 
tr  bushel,  iii 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6»  to  \2s 

Grapes,  Porlugal,  perlb.H  to  ItGd 

Hothouse  Grapes,  C.i  lo  \2s  per  lb' 

Apples, des.,  p.  buah.  6*  to  20« 
,,      Kitchen,  p  bus.  4«  to  lOt 

Apricots    tureen)  p-  pot.,  U  3(1  to  Is  6d 

Gtjoseberrif  9,  t^o.  do  ,  5<i  to  7'' 

yt raw-berries,  Gdtol*.  pT'i. 

Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  2t 
—       per  100,  6a  to  8s 

Lemoo9,  per  doz.  1«  to  2a 

VEGETABLES- 

Siivory,  6rf  per  bunch 
Cucumbers,  id  to  la  fid  each 
Spinanh,  per  sieve,  Sd  t-  !•' 
Leeks, per  doz-  bun.,  9d  to  Is 


Almonds,  per 
Sweet  Almond 
Nuts,  Spanish 

—  Brazil,  Hit 

—  Hazel,  3t  to  4a 

—  Biircelona,  SOatoSlt 
_    Cob,  Hi 

Walnuts,  perbushel,  shelled,  lGito20< 
Cheenuts,  per  peck,  4s  to  6a 


Rhubarb,  perbundle,  id  to  la  6d 
Bioccoli,  per  bundle,  la  to  6« 
Cabbage?,  lOJ  to  Is  Od  per  dozen 
Red   Cabbages  perdnz.  2a  to  8* 
Sorrel,  6d  la   Qa  p.hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  la  toC* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  9dto  laGi 
French  Beans,  la  6d  to  2s  Gd  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6d  per  lb. 
Greens,  per  doz.  2*  to  3«  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60sto90a 
^        per  liwt. ,Bs  to  6t 
—         peribushel.la  Cd  to3j 
~         Kidney,  P'  bush.,  2(  Ciito  3i 
FramePotatoes,  l*to  2*  6d  per  lb. 

New  Turnips,  la     to  2a  per  bunch 

Turnips,   per  doz.  bunches  la  to  2* 

New  Carrots,  9J  to  la  6d| 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1j  6d| 

Horse  Radish, perbundle,  la  io6j 

Radishes,  Tur.,  sd  tola  Gd  p  doz.  bchs.  Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 

Basil,    Cd  to   9d  per  bunch  'Caulifloivers,  Ta  to  Haper  doz, 


^ 


Garlic,  perlb. 

"    ions,  ^d  to  id    p.  bch., 

—  Large,  per  bushel,  la  Gd  to  3t 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  lafid  to  4|J 

—  pickljnp,  p.hf.-sv., Si  ton 
Spring  Onions,  Cd 
Shallots,  per  lb..  6dto  9d 
Lettuce,  p. score,  9d  to  la  Cd 

lery,  per  buo.,  Cd  to  la 
ushrnom B, per  pottle,  8d  to  1« 
lall  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 
atercresa,p.  doz.  sm.  bun.'.Cd  tO  Sd 
Parsley,  per  hf.-av,,  6d  to  1  j 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bun- 3d  to 4i  ^ 
Green  fliint,  2d  to  id  per  bunch 
Marjoram,    p.  bun- Cd  to    9d 
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Feed 
Potato 
Potato 
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MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  May  6. 
We  had  a  moderate  supply  of  Wheat  this  morningfrom  the  home 
counties,  the  finest  samples  of  which  realised  an  advance  of  Is.  per. 
qr.,  and  the  secondary  qualities  fully  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight. — Free  Foreign  met  an  improved  inquiry,  and  a  fair  ex- 
tent of  business  was  done  in  retail  sales  at  our  quotations. — Barley 
maintains  its  late  value,  the  dry  weather  inducing  holders  to  ask 
rather  more  money,  but  the  sale  is  Urn. ted  for  both  English  and 
Foreign. — Beans  and  Peas  are  fully  Is.  perqr.  dearer. — There  has 
been  a  good  sale  of  Oata  at  an  advance  of  Gd.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,  PKR  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.     S.  S.     S. 

"Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     4e     6S 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .     60     57 

Barley,  Malting  and  distillinK  26sto3lB  Chevalier    31     34 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polaods    20     23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch   ,        .        Feed    SO    23 

Irish Feed     13    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 68    62 

Hertford  and  Essex GO    63 

Rye 32    34 

Beana,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     25  to  32  "  Tick    S6    34 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .     30  to  33      Winds.  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .       .    30  to  33       Maple  27    30 
Friday,  May  10. 

The  arrivals  of  English  "Wheat  during  the  week  have  been  mo- 
derate, and  the  few  samples  fresh  up  for  this  m.orning's  market, 
sell  readily  at  our  Monday's  quotations  ;  there  was  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  country  buyers,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
Free  Foreign  Wheat,  but  as  they  offered  generally  2i-.  less  than  the 
factors  were  disposed  to  accept,  and  that  for  retail  quantities  only, 
but  little  business  was  done. — There  was  some  inclination  shown 
to  purchase  Dantzig  f.  o.  b.  and  also  Polish  and  Marionopoli  afloat. 

Barley  is  very  dull,  the  great  bulk  of  the  importation  is'going 
direct  to  the  distillers  ;  for  that  ofiFering  on  the  market  (a  great 
proportion  of  which  is  in  bad  condition,)  great  difliculty  is  experi- 
enced in  effecting  sales. — Beans  and  Peas  fully  support  the  advance 
noted  on  Monday,  and  Egyptian  are  selling  at  19s.  f.  o.  b.  including 
freight  and  insurance. — The  Oat  trade  is  rather  heavy,  buyers 
holding  off  in  anticipation  of  better  supplies. 


Harrow  27  85 
Longpod —  — 
Grey       S6    28 


POTATOES.— SouTawAEK  Waterside,  May  6. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  (Saturday  excepted)  has  been,  Ilka 
several  preceding,  oppressively  hot,  which  continues  to  depress  our  Market, 
there  being  many  lots  of  inferior  samples  from  former  arrivals  unsold,  and. 
where  it  was  necessary  to  clear  vessels  coming  on  demurrage  further  reduc- 
tions were  submitted  to,  and  other  lots  have  been  put  into  the  stores  in  cases 
in  which  sales  could  not  be  eEfected.  The  best  samples  moved  aS  heavily  at 
former  quotations,  the  dealers  only  buying  for  present  consumption,  and  thac 
being  considerably  lessened  by  the  heat  or  the  weather.  Potatoes  from  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Ireland  are  selling  from  40s  to  453.  The  supplies  during' 
the  past  week  have  been  limited,  but  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the 
annexed  prices  have  been  barely  supported, 
York  Reds  -         -         -     60s  to  SOs  Essex  and  Sussex  Blues  COs  to  653 

Perth 55        70     Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    70        75 

Early  Devons      -        .         .     _        —  _  Blues  -        -    5» 


Late  Devoi 

Cornwall 

Kent, Sussex, &EssexWhitea  40 

—  _  Kidneys  -    70 


—  Whites 

Jetsey  and  Guernsey  Blues 

Prince  Regents 
Belgian  Reds 
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HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  May  g. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    65a  to  lis  I  Clover       -    7S3  to  lOOs  I  Straw     -    223  to  283 
Inferior  -        -    50       60  I  | 

Trade  heavy,  with  lower  prices. 

Joan  CoopEn,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  May  Q. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  72s  to 77a  1  Superior  Clover  lOOs  to  lOSsl  Straw  373  to  338 
Inferior  •        -    60       66    \  Inferior         „         SG        9-1    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  May  10. 
Hay        -     :  -       -    50s  to  60s  I  Clover      -      903  to  953  I  Straw     -    SSs  to  32a 
—  fine  .        -    63         72    I      —        fine     100      105    [ 

HOPS,  FainAv,  May  10. 

Wh  hear  from  several  parts  of  tht  Hop  plantations  that  the  fly  has  made  Its 

appearance,  and  our  Market  this  morning  is  very  animated,  buyers  offering 

from  2s  to  3s  advance,  whilst   holders   aie    expecting  much  more;  it  would 

therefore  be  difficult  to  quote  prices. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday",  May  6.— Per  stone  of  Slba, 

BestScots,Herefords,&c.  3sI0to48  2     Best  Doivna  &  Half-breda 


Notices  to  Correspojidents. 

RoHAL  Chemistry.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
.Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6rf. 

Analysis.— S?/i5Cj'(ier.— Thank  you.  We  may  possibly  here- 
after give  directions  for  detecting  adulterations,  but  our 
views  of  the  subject  of  your  letter  you  will  gather  from  an 
extract  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  our  miscellaneous 
section  on  the  proper  connection  between  the  chemist  and 
the  farmer. 

Banbury  Guardian. — W.  B.— We  always  insert  quotations 
in  our  miscellaneous  section,  and  are  careful  to  acknowledge 
the  source  of  them.  "  W.  H.,  Reading,"  is  a  known  corres- 
pondent of  ours  :  his  communications  reached  us  in  the  form 
of  a  manuscript  letter.  If  he  copied  that  communication 
from  you,  without  acknowledgment,  he  was  much  to  blame. 

Books. — Beginner.— The  author  is  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham, 
Norfolk.    Apply  to  any  bookseller. 

Horseponds, — B^eader.—lt  the  pond  is  not  large,  and  the 
water  very  black,  rtingcharcoaldust  in,  and  stir  about  till  the 
water  is  nearly  muddy  ;  then  lift  the  water  all  out  by  buckets 
or  otherwise,  and  soak  heaps  of  leaves,  weeds,  earth,  &c., 
with  it;  you  will  thus  make  a  good  compost. 

Liquid  Manure.—^  S((iscr)6ej'.— Measures  should  be  taken 
either  for  hindering  the  formation  of  volatile  salts  of  ammonia 
in  it,  (see  Mr.  Bree's  paper  in  anotlier  page,)  or  for  fixing 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  Where  it  is  preserved  on  a 
large  scale,  the  cheapest  plan  of  applying  it  is  to  soak  the 
duDglieap  with  it,  and  to  gather  together  composts  of  all  kinds 
of  rubbish,  weed,  and  soil  of  any  kind  around  the  tank,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  soaked  with  the  urine  daily  collected  in 
it.    The  expense  and  labour  of  applying  the  liquid  to  the  land 


imperial  averages. 


March  29  per  Qaarter. 

April  5  .        .        ■ 

—  12  .       .        . 

—  19  .        .        . 

—  26  .        .        . 
May  3  .        .        . 

0  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Barley. 

33*  7d 
B9  10 


Oats. 


10    6  I     10    G 


Eneliah  ' 

Irish 
Foreign 


Enellah 
Irish  . 
Foreign 


arbivals  this  week. 

Wheat       I     ■   Barley         I 
4940  ISIO  I 


ARRIVALS  IM  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK, 
Flour.  1  Wht.  I  Barl,  (  Malt.i  Oata.  1  Rye.  1 

6003  Sits.    —Brie.     5011       1455       8756      1114        _ 


7945   127904 


46031 


lis 


■    64 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Hed,  Eoghsh 

—  —     Foreign 
~      White,  English 
. —  —      Foreign      -    a*      imo 

Coriander   .        -        -        .    IS        18 
Hempseed  -     per  last    34        36 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr    —        — 

—  Baltic        -        .        -    —        — 

—  Cakes.Eng.perlOOO&nOs  9Z15 


SEEDS,  May  10. 
perqr    48b  to  52s  LinseedGakes.Foreign.p.tonSf  toTtlOs 
■     "■         "     Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      Bs         6 

—  Superfine    „        -    6  8 

—  Brown  „  ■  14  16 
Rapeaeed,  English,perlast  2«  28/ 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  ~~  — 
Sainfoin  -  -  .  .  —  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     3  5 

—    Foreign  -        .        -      3         6 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 
KiNusyoRD  AMD  Lav- 


(shorn) 


it  Long-wools  (shorn) 
twes  and  second  quality 

Pigs       -      .     .      - 


3a  8  to  SsIO 


Best  Short  Horns 
Second  quality  Beasts     - 
Calves       .        .        -        - 
Lambs,  small 
—        large 

Beasts,  2540;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  29,770;  Calves,  104;  Pigs,  402. 
'  We  have  today  a  stillshotier  supply  of  Beef,  which  has  caused  a  rise  of 
full  2d  per  8  lbs-  Mutton  ia  in  plentiful  supply,  ihough  not  quite  so  man7 
Sheep  as  last  week,  and  we  notice  also  there  is  a  falling-o£f  in  quality.  The 
best  Downs  are  heavy  on  hand,  which  \n  usualljf  the  case  on  the  setting-in. 
of  warm  weather;  our  top  quotations  of  all  descriptions  are  barelv  Eupporied. 
We  have  not  named  Sbeep  in  the  wool  this  week,  they  being  almost  out  of 
the  market  ;  indeed,  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  they  will  hardly  be  sale- 
able. The  supply  of  Lamb  is  on  the  increase,  the  prices  rather  lower.  Veal 
and  Pork  remains  steady. 

Fribay,  May  10. 
In  consequence  of  a  very  large  supply,  both  of  Beasts  and  Sheep,  there  was 
a  considerable  depression  in  the  trade  this  day,  and  the  prices  lower  than  on 
Monday- 

Beasts,  758;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  llj440;  Calves,  258;  Pigs,  428. 

41.  West  Smitheeld. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  May  lo. 

Wn  cannot  report  any  alteration  in  the  English  Wool  Market  since  our 
last.  Our  advices  from  the  manufacturing  districts  inform  us  of  a  limited 
amount  of  sales,  but  prices  have  not  materially  receded,  nor  do  we  think  it 
likely  they  will  do  so,  if  the  present  demand  for  yarn  continues. 

perlb.  I  perlb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers       Is  Id  to  la  2d      Southdown  Hoggitls  Is  1    to  Is  3d 

Do.  Hoggitta     11        1    ai     ^^^"^  Fleeces  12        IS 

Souihdo«-n  Fleeces  1   Oj      1    2    |  James  Perbiw,  Wool  Broker. 


Weight  per  bush.,  about 
Alum,  240s  per  ton 
Bleaching  Powder,  28s  per  cwt.    . 
Brimstone,  200s  per  ton 
Bone-dust,  — s  and  173  perquarter 
_    Halt-inch,  IGs  ditts      . 

Calcined,  10s  per  cwt 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  65a  p.  cwt. 
of  Lime,  Is  to  Is  6d  p.  cwt. 

—  otSoda,  30a  to3Gs  p.  cwt. 
Chloride  of  Lime,  3f)s  per  cwt. 
Graves,  — s  to  — s  per  ton 
Guano,    Bolivian  (S.  American), 

2203  to  230s  per  ton,  in  dock   . 
African,  200s  to  2109  p.  ton  do. 

—  Potter's,  240s  per  ton 

—  Potter's  Liquid,  18s  p.  doz. 
Gypsum   (Sulph.  of  Lbnel,  30s  to 

353  per  ton  .... 

Halletl's  Dry  Fertiliser,  200s  p.  ton, 
or  123  per  cwt. 

—  Concentr.  Liquid,  Iflsp.doz. 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 

in  Pots,  IGs  per  doz. 

Farmers'Compound, 

I2sper  cwt.  .... 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  S43  per  cwt. 

—  Potash,  149 
NitrateofSoda,  1596d  to  16b  per 

owt.,  duty  paid    .... 
Phosphate  ot  Lime.fis  6d  per  cwt. 
Super,  7b  to  8s  p.  cwt, 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


Weight  per  bash.,  about  IbB 
Phosphate    of  Ammonia,    in  fine 

powder,   28s  per  cwU  65 
—        of  Ammonia,  in  cryetalB 

2s  3d  per  lb           .        .  — 

Rags,  per  ton           .        .         ,        ,  — 

Rape  Cake,  (Ms  to  — s  per  ton        >  ■- 

—    Dust,  90s  per  ton            .         .  — 

Sal  Ammoniac,  56s  per  cwt-          •  — ' 

Salt,  Agricultural,  32s  per  ton       .  80 

—           clean,  36s  per  ton    .  80 

—    Hide,  21s  pet  ton          .         .  M 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  2ffs 

6d  per  cwt.,  duty  paid  SO  to  84 

Silicate  of  Potash,  in  powder, —a 

per  cwt-         .....— 

Soap  Ashes, — s  per  ton         .        ■  ^ 

Soda  Ash,  l-Js  to  I69  per  ton           .  fiS 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  3609  to400s 

per  ton        .        ■       .  70 

.—    ofCopperjSSatO'lOsp.cwt.  — 
— .    of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOs 


Sulphn: 


ol  Magnesia  (pure  cryac) 

12s  percwt.        •        .65 

of  Potash,  IGs  per  cwt.    — 

of  Soda,  5s  tofis  per  cwt.    — 

■,  Us  to  I63  per  cwt.  .     — 

Sulphuric  acid,  London,  2d  perlb.    ^ 

—      Country  made,  l^dperlb.  — 

Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  243  and  40s  per  doz.    -■ 
Willey  Dust, — s  per  ton        .        .    -^ 
Espenaea  of  shipping  about  fis  to  78  per  ton,  according  to  quantity.   '. 

Mabe  ForHBHOlUa    . 
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Sales  i's  Etictton. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Tuesday,  May  Htli,  and  Thursday,  l(!th,  1S44.  at  12 
o'clock  each  day,  about  three  hundred  DAHLIAS,  comprisinji  all 
the  leading  varieties;  also  asplendid  assortment  ofGEIlANlUiMS 
in  Bloom.  The  newest  Varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 
HEARTSEASE,  &:c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  Flowering  Plants. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at 
the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers. — American  Nursery,  Leyton' 
stone. 


SPLENDID    COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  ENGLISH  and  SON  have  the  honour  to 
announce  for  SALE  the  WHOLE  COLLECTION  of  OR- 
CHIDACEOUS and  STOVE  PLANTS,  &c.  &c..  from  the  exten- 
sive Conservatories  of  John  Jarrett,  Esq.,  of  Camerton  Court, 
near  Bath,  which  they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Rooms, 
Milsom-street,  on  THunsDAy.  Mat  ICth,  at  Twelve  o'clock, 
punctually. 

In  offering  this  rare  and  heautifal  Collection  the  Auctioneers 
feel  that  any  of  the  usual  superlative  expressions  in  its  fa%'our, 
however  well  merited,  would  be  unnecessary— the  highly-respected 
proprietor  having  long  heen  well  known  as  a  connoisseur  of  the 
most  liberal  expenditure,  and  of  the  highest  taste  and  judgment  in 
his  selertion  and  culture,  adding,  by  his  extensive  contributions, 
more  highly  than  any  to  the  interest  of  the  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
other  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  the  most  successfulin  obtain- 
ing the  first-class  prizes. 

This  genuine  and  splendid  Collection  comprises  about  200  OR- 
CHIDACEOUS PLANTS,  including  many  very  fine  Specimens  of 
CATTLEYA,  IN  variety;  several  magnificent  ARAUCARIAS 
J^CELSA;  about  500  RARE  STOVE  PLANTS;  and  about  100 
of  the  finest  ERICAS,  &c.  &'c.  The  whole  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  very  choicest  assemblages  of  Floral  varieties  ever  ofil^red  to 
public  competition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  there  being  not 
a  production  among  them  but  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  garden  of  any  gentleman  in  the  kingdom. 

Catalogues  are  in  preparation.  Further  particulars  in  next  Ad- 
vertisement. 


"I\/rR.  RAINY  respectfully  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the 
-L»-l-  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
times,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  mortgages  and  other 
incumbrances  upon  estates,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  real 
property,  brought  into  the  market  for  sale  by  public  auction  and 
private  contract,  it  is  his  intention  to  adopt  for  the  future  a  RE- 
DUCED and  GRADUATED  SCALE  of  COMMISSION,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  been  generally  customary  for  the  last 
half  century.  At  the  same  time  that  the  expenses  of  vendors  will 
thus  be  materially  diminished,  he  trusts  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
afford  greater  facilities  to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  and  to  the 
fcJlc-st  advantage:  and,  touching  these  points,  he  feels  it  necessary 
10  oiTer  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

There  exists  between  many  solicitors  and  many  auctioneers  an 
understanding,  to  which  the  epithet  collusive  would  scarcely  be  too 
severe,  because  by  it  the  interest  of  their  clients,  the  vendors,  is 
often  seriously  compromised,  and  in  this  manner: — The  vendor, 
instead  of  himself  selecting  the  auctioneer  or  agent  for  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  will,  in  many  cases,  confide  the  choice  to  his  soli- 
citor ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  solicitor(but  upon  what  justifiable 
plea  !Mr.  Rainy  never  could  comprehend)  arrogates  to  himself  the 
right  of  such  choice;  and  repeated  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  that  choice  has  been  exercised  in  contravention,  if  not 
in  opposition,  to  the  previously-expressed  wishes  of  the  vendors, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  old  and  long-established  connexions; 
these  solicitors  having  usually  a  secret  compact  with  the  auctioneer, 
by  which  he  is  bound  to  fee  the  solicitor  with  a  share  of  his  com- 
mission and  other  charges,  as  the  sine  qvd  non  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  sale.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  In  such 
quarters  the  auctioneer  who  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  solicitor 
the  largest  share,  or,  in  other  words,  consents  to  pay  the  heaviest 
Lribe,  he,  be  he  quack  or  otherwise,  and  with  slight  reference  to  his 
regular  initiation  into  his  profession,  or  his  qualifications  or  ex- 
perience, or  (what  also  is  evidently  an  essential  consideration)  the 
extent  of  his  coniiexions  and  influence,  he  is  preferred.  Thus 
tempted,  many  solicitors  have  become  reconciled  to  abuse  the 
patronage  they  have  assumed,  and  aim  at  excluding  those  auc- 
tioneers who,  like  Jlr.  Rainy,  have  consistently  and  uniformly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  a  tyranny  subversive  of  all  proper  rivalry,  and  at 
Tariance  with  all  independent  and  honourable  feeling. 

"With  respect,  however,  to  what  maybe  considered  the  legitimate 
association  of  the  province  of  the  solicitor  with  that  of  the  auctioneer 
or  public  agent,  Mr.  Rainj^,  with  the  desire  to  obviate  jealousies,  to 
produce  a  more  cordial  and  satisfactory  co-operation  between  those 
parties,  and  in  the  hope  of  entirely  abolishing  secret  and  derogatory 
compacts,  would  suggest  that,  as  a  remuneration  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  vendor,  forhiaadvice  and  assistance  in  the  drawing  and  settling 
of  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  for  his  attention  to  those  legal  points 
which  are  in  immediate  relation  with  that  part  of  the  transaction, 
a  fair  portion  of  the  commission  should  accrue  to  the  solicitor  (but 
■with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  vendor),  in  lieu  of  the 
charges  now  made  by  him  for  the  particular  items  adverted  to. 
This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  include  charges  for  investigations 
of  title,  abstracts,  deeds,  or  papers,  or  fees  to  counsel;  and  Mr. 
JUiny  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  nobility,  gentrj',  and  the  public 
will  apjirovf  of  and  support  the  principle  of  repudiating  altogether 
anyclandcMine  dealings  between  parties  employed  inaffairs  so  im- 
portant to  them.  But,  in  all  cases  where  the  vendors  do  not  con- 
»ent  to  the  appropriation  to  the  solicitor  of  Buch  portion  of  the 
ccmmifision;  or  the  solicitor,  frnm  that  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
strict  sense  of  justice,  and  that  delicacy  and  liberal  fueling  which 
fortunately  characterise  the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  proftBHion,  declines  the  acceptance  of  it;  then  such 
portion  will  be  remitted  by  Mr,  Rainy  to  thevendor  by  whom  hc'is 
employed. 

With  regard  to  sales  of  pictures,  or  other  works  of  art,  jewels, 

pUtc.  Hbrarica,  and  other  valaables,  a  conniderabie  reduction  will 

»Uo  be  made  in  the  commis-iion,  as  compared  with  the  printed 

tenn*  of  .Mcfmn,  Christie  and  Manaon,   Mr.  George  Rohina,  and 

irt',''.  other  auctioneers.     On  this  branch,  however,  no  payment  in 

;  jilated  to  any  of  that  nurneruua  class  of  indiviUiiaU  who  pcr- 

y  attempt  to  interfere,  z-t  middle-men,  and  ask  to  he  ru- 

1  f'^rdoingnothing;  nuch  voluntaryinterfercnceheingwholly 

■ind  abnurd.and  indeed  very  often  mlschicvouB  to  the  into- 

tboM  whom  they  pretend  to  acrvc.    The  allowance,  therc- 

hich  many  auctioneers  give,  and  these  perwonH  in  aecret 

.  iJ[Kin  what  in  termed  "  the  reciprocity  Hyjitern  "  (meaning, 

•  lanKuage,  on  the  part  of  the  auctioneer,  "procure  the  sale 
'•nd  I  will  hand  over  to  you  a  share  of  the  profit"),  will  be 

■  'lint  of  the  reduction  in  Mr.  Rainy's  new  scfileof  commission 

'"I  and  pcmonal  property,  solely  and  exclusively  In  favour 

•  endor;  and  where  the  total  groHft  proceed«  may  cieced 

■1  »tiM  further  abatement  will  apply  to  the  residue. 

A  itmilar  rule  will  aldo  govern  Mr.  Kalny's  charges  for  putting 

op  property  to  aurtlon.  if  not  sold  ;  for  purchases,  valuations  (In- 

oiwl  nn  thf)»e  for  prolrat*),  references  in  cases  of  compensation,  or 

•vpinloni  upon  rases;  obtaining  loans  upon  mortgagcfln  conjunction 

Willi  soUcii/*rv.  and  all  other  matters  incidental  to  property. 

'"  "■"''■'''■»,  he  b*-{'i  to  ;i/ld  that,  as  heretofore,  no  »ale  will  be 

;  him.  the  gentiine  character  of  which  will  not  benr 

■>fJd  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  rounteract,  anrl 

"ationi  and  deceptions,  whether  they  arc  directed 

•  "-'"iors  or  purchasers. 

I  ■      /Vr.J*^^",^''*'*'  "*■  ■'"m"'"  f'n  tho  (UvUiwi  between 
J'..u.jii  and  Clja/lei  strccti,)— April,  I8«. 


WATERLOO-PLACE,  PALL-MALL,  commanding  the  view  to 
St.  James's  Park.— The  spacious  capital  MANSION  recently 
occupied  by  the  CLARENCE  CLUB.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  on  the 
premises,  on  THURSDAY,  May  30,  at  One  precisely,  unless 
previously  disposed  of,  and  with  the  option  of  taking  the  excel- 
lent Household  Furniture  at  a  fair  valuation, 

THE  capital,  spacious,  and  elegantly-fitted  MANSION, 
No.  12,  on  tlie  west  side  of  Waterloo-place,  held  under  the 
Crown  for  au  unexpired  term  of  70  years  at  a  small  ground-rent. 
Within  the  last  few  years  some  thousand  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  improvements  to  the  premises  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  eminent  architect,  and  they  are  at  present  in  perfect 
condition,  peculiarly  adai)ted  for  a  club,  insurance  office,  or  any 
public  establishment  requiring  a  first-rate  situation.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a  hall,  with  handsome  principal  stone  staircase  and 
secondary  staircase ;  one  room  42  feet  8  inches  by  22  feet  9  inches, 
and  another  27  feet  by  24  feet.  On  the  one  pair,  a  drawing-room 
31  feet  C  inches  by  22  feet  6  inches,  and  a  library  42  feet  8  inches 
by  nearly  16  feet,  and  an  ante-library  ;  a  billiard  room,  three  other 
rooms,  and  four  dressing-rooms  on  the  two  pair,  and  six  bed- 
chambers on  the  upper  iloor;  complete  domestic  offices  on  the 
basement,  including  spacious  kitchen,  larders,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale  by  tickets,  which  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Rainy.  No.  14.  Regent  street ;  printed  particulars  may  be  had  of 
him  14  days  preceding  the  sale;  also  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Pm- 
DEAux,  Goldsmiths'  Hall;  at  the  Auction  Mart;  and  on  the 
premises. 

On  the  same  and  following  days  will  be  sold  by  auction  the  plate, 
linen,  books,  china  and  glass,  and  the  valuable  cellar  of  choice 
wines,  further  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— THE  GRANGE,  a  desirable  Freehold 
Residence,  with  Pleasure  grounds  and  Gardens,  and  about  30 
Acres  of  Laud,  situate  at  Chalfont,  St.  Peter's,  the  Property  of 
the  late  General  O'Loghlin.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gallery, 
No.  14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's;  about 
the  end  of  May,  witli  immediate  Possession, 

fT^HE  GRANGE,  an  elegant  Freehold  Residence,  situate 

-^  ■  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  midway 
between  London  and  Aylesbury,  about  7  or  S  miles  from  the  AVest 
Drayton  and  Slough  stations  on  the  Great  AVestern  Railway,  and 
within  9  miles  of  Windsor  and  5  of  Uxbridge.  It  is  sealed  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  in  a  park-like  paddock,  ornamented  v/ith  fine  old 
timber  and  plantations,  approached  by  carriage  drives  with  neat 
lodges,  contains  hall  and  conservatory,  drawing-room  32  feet,  bil- 
liard-room, library,  dining-room,  15  bed-rooms,  three  dressing- 
rooms,  excellent  offices  and  stabhng,  walled  kitchen-garden,  farm- 
yard and  buildings,  ice-house,  gardeners'  house,  &:c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  and  printed  particulars  may  be  had  14 
days  preceding;  also  of  Messrs.  Dendt  and  MourHExT,  Breams- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane ;  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Slough  ;  the  Inns  at 
Aylesbury  and  Uxbridge ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  and  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent-street. 


B"^r.^9,^'^'^'^-S«UARE."To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE 

fh„  nM^         ,*'^''''  ''>'  '"'■•  RAINY  (With  immediate  possession), 
me  nome  and  8)iacK.us  MANSION  tiic  residence  (or  some  years 


It  stands  detaclied,  with  carriage. drive. 


ofthe  late  Lord  Hill.    ..  ..^^„^, 

tt'lh^^  5;  'J'SO  eardcn'arthTback"witl.  communication  tcj 
rS,;il°  J?h  ?  ?  ''°'''"'"'  "  '""'C  •JO",  standing  for  several  car- 
of  We'sriiinster'for"^  """"^  °''"-  leasehold  under  the  Marquis 
„„r    pTk    7        ""  "nexpirtd  term  of  80  years,  at  aground- 

a  mInSION  nf  fh.  fi  ^*^7ATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 

offices  and  stabling  extensive  and  complete  The  adauted 
furniture  will  be  included  in  the  Purcha^e.-P  fncipals  only  ?an 
m  the  first  instance,  receive  information,  and  which  mav  be  hSl 
on  application  to  Mr.  Rainy,  h,  R^f:^.,trlZ^f\T^L'^  ^^'^ 


pORTMAN-SQUARE.— TobeLET,FURNISHED 

-S~  for  the  Season  a  compact,  moderate-sized  HOUSE,  with 
ri'^  ;  T^^  """i?  stabling.-Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


Gloucester-place,  Portman-square. 
l^/TR.  RAINY  respectfully  begs  leave  to  acquaint 
-i-'J-  the  Public  that  the  LEASEHOLD  RESIDENCE  No 
107,  Gloucester-place,  Advertised  for  Sale  by  Auction.  Is'dIS* 
POSED  OF  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT.  —  No.  14.  Reeent- 
street.  May  9,  ISU. 


OPPOSITE    the     GREEN-PARK.  — To   be    LET. 

^^  elegantly  and  completely  FURNISHED,  for  the  season,  or 
for  one  or  more  years,  a  superior  and  spacious  MANSION,  in 
perfect  condition,  having  suites  of  apartments,  bed-chambers, 
andoaices.  for  a  f.imilyof  rank;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  excel- 
lent stabling.— For  particulars  and  tickets  to  view  apply  to 
Mr.  Rainy.  14,  Regent-street. 


BROMPTON-SQUARE.— Neat  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE,  heldfor 
76  years,  at  a  small  Ground-rent— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  U,  Regent-street,  about  the  end  of  May,  with 
immediate  possession. 

'T^HE  neat  and  substantial  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE, 
-*•-  No.  3,  on  the  west  side  of  Erompton-square,  held  for  76 
years,  at  a  small  ground-rent;  comprising  two  rooms  on  each 
floor,  two  kitchens,  and  other  Offices,  and  a  garden. 

To  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had,  14  days  preceding, 
on  the  premises;  of  Messrs.  Methold  and  Pyke,  No.  43,  Liii- 
coln's-inn-fields ;  at  the  Auction  Mart;  and  of  Mr.  Rainv, 
No.  14,  Regent- street. 


PUTNEY-HILL,SURREY.—LIME-GROVE,a  spacious  Freehold 

Mansion,  let  on  Lease  for  a  few  years  unexpired,  and  the  conti- 
guous beautiful  Lands,  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  and  con- 
taining altogether  about  68  Acres.  — By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's, 
in  the  Division  between  Jermyn  and  Charles- streets,  about  the 
end  of  May, 

THE  spacious  and  capital  detached  FREEHOLD 
MANSION,  LIME-GROVE,  delightfullysituatedon  the  rise 
of  Putney-hill,  only  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  metropolis.  It 
is  approached  by  carriage  drives,  and  contains  suites  of  noble  lofty 
principal  apartments,  with  numerous  bed-chambers,  offices  of  every 
description,  coach-houses, stabling,  beautiful  lawn  ornamented  with 
full-grown  timber,  pleasure-grounds  with  extensive  walks,  walled 
gardens,  &c.,  the  whole  about  11  acres,  on  lease  for  a  few  years  un- 
expired at  350/.  per  innum ;  also  the  contiguous  lands  extending 
from  the  Putney-hill-road  into  the  road  leading  from  Putney  to 
"Wandsworth,  and  other  lands  called  the  Nursery,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Putney-hill- road,  and  fronting  the  road  leading  from  Put- 
ney to  Richmond;  a  timber  dwelling-house,  formerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Howey,  some  cottages,  Src,  altogether  about  56  acres 
and  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  especially  the  upper  ground, 
from  which  the  finestvicws  are  commanded. 

The  Mansion  can  only  be  viewed  by  special  permission  of  the 
tenant,  and  by  cards  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainv,  14,  Regent-street. 
Printed  particulars  with  lithographed  plans  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery 14  days  preceding  the  sale,  and  may  then  be  had  of  him;  also 
of  Messrs.  Powell,  F.  and  W.  Broderip,  and  Wildb,  Lincoln's- 
inn  ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  at  the  Castle,  Riclimond  ;  Spread  Eagle 
Wandsworth ;  and  of  the  person  who  will  attend  daily  14  days  pre- 
ceding the  sale  to  show  the  lands. 


O"  AMPS  HIRE,  between  Fareham  and  Gosjiort,  and 

^-^  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Railway  Station.— To  be 
SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  imme- 
diate Possession,  a  very  delightful  modern  FREEHOLD  VILLA, 
with  park-like  grounds,  garden,  pleasure-ground,  lodges,  &c., 
and  the  surrounding  lands  of  about  100  acres,  part  extending 
to  a  river,  and  ofiering  every  inducement  to  any  gentleman 
partial  to  yachting.  — Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Raixy, 
14,  Regent-sfcreet,  St.  James's. 


TTAYES  COMMON,  two  miles  from  Bromley,  in 
-fl--^  the  county  of  Kecit,  and  twelve  from  London.— To  be 
LET  on  LEASE,  the  very  desirable  RESIDENCE,  for  many 
years  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  late  Sir  Vicary  and  Lady 
Gibbs.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens,  and  paddocks  (about  15  acresj.and  contains  accommo- 
dation for  a  family  of  high  respectability,  with  stabling,  entrance 
lodge,  &c. — For  particulars  and  tickets  to  view  apply  to 
Mr.  Rainy,  U,  Reirent-street,  St.  James's. 


MIDDLESEX,  ten  miles  from  Town.— To  be  SOLD 
by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr,  RAINY,  a  capital 
FARM,  part  freehold  and  part  copyhold,  containing  about  217 
acres  of  rich  laud,  with  an  excellent  house  and  buildings,  on 
lease  to  a  most  respectable  tenant,  till  Michaelmas,  is-l". — Parti- 
culars may  be  had  of  Mr.  LIainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIR  E To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr,  RAINY,  with  immediate 
Possession,  a  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  of  about  90  acres  of  Grass 
and  Arable  Land,  with  agricultural  buildings,  and  an  unfinished 
House,  situate  at  Farnhara  Royal,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Slough  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. — Particulars  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE To  be  sold  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY  (with  immediate  possession), 
the  capital  FREEHOLD  MANSION  of  a  nobleman.  The  pre- 
mises are  of  modern  construction,  with  spacious  lofty  principal 
apartments,  hall,  and  two  stone  staircases,  with  offices  for  a 
suitable  establishment  and  capital  stabling.  A  smaller  Freehold 
House,  which  fronts  Duke-strect,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the 
original  estate,  may  also  be  purchased  if  desired.— For  parti- 
culars and  tickets  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,' St,  James's. 

Y"UE  PARK  GARDENS,  commanding'the  enti7e 
View  over  Hyde  Park.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACT, by  Mr.  RAINY  (with  immediate  possession),  one  of  the 
best  MANSIONS  in  this  much-admired  and  highly-iinitroving 
situation.  It  was  finished  and  completed  by  the  present  owner 
and  furnished  throughout  without  regard  to  expense  ;  and  it  may 
safely  he  affirmed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  rcHidciice 
of  the  scale  more  perfect,  both  as  regards  tlie  decorations  and 
the  general  style  and  fjuality  of  the  furniture.  The  tenure  ia 
leasehold  for  about  !)0  years  at  a  ground-rent.— To  be  viewed  by 
a  day's  previous  notice,  and  by  tickets,  which  with  particulars 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainv,  M,  Ilcgcnt-sircct,  St.  JamcH'n. 


BATTERSEA,  Surrey.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate  Possession,  a 
capital  spacious  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  with  terrace-walk,  pleasure-grounds,  kitcheu-garden, 
paddock,  coach-houses,  stabling,  &:c.  Also,  some  other  Freehold 
Property  for  investment.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


npOTTERIDGE,     MIDDLESEX,  Ten    Miles    from 

-i-  London.- To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by 
Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  desirable  and  substantial  detached  LEASE- 
HOLD FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
upivards  of  thirty  years,  at  a  very  low  rent,  with  offices,  coach- 
houses, and  stabling,  pleasure-grounds  and  walks,  kitchen  and 
(lower-gardens,  with  fish-pond  and  park-like  meadows,  altoge- 
ther about  thirty  acres,  with  three  detached  cottages,  gardener's 
cottage,  and  other  buildings.  The  premises  are  in  perfect  order, 
a  very  considerable  sum  having  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
they  arc  in  every  respect  suited  to  a  family.  Or  the  house  and 
gardens  would  be  let  on  lease. — For  particulars  and  tickets  to 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


IIAMPHHIRE.— VALUABLE  CIIUIICII  PREFERMENT,  about 
12  MilcH  from  Winchester,  and  17  from  Soutluimpton ;  the  In- 
cumljent  la  In  hJH  7;jd  year.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  tho  Gallery, 
No.  J -I,  on  tho  EiiHtHidoof  Rcgent-Ktreet.St.  .lameii'a.in  tho  Divi- 
Bion  bctwt.-en  Jermyn  rind  Charlcs-HtreutH,  about  tho  end  of  May, 

a^HE  PERPETUAL  AUVOWSON  ofthePAKISM 
of  WARNFOIID,  In  the  county  of  HanlH,  with  the  appurle- 
nanccH  thereto  belonging.  Tliu  tJthcH  havo  been  commuted  at 
Ci'ZOi.  per  annum.  There  Ih  an  elegant  modern  rcHidence,  ultuafc 
on  an  eminence  commanding  beautiful  Hcenery,  with  20  acre h  of 
Klebo  pleiiHuro  grounda,  walled  gard(;n,  Htabling,  S^c.  Warnford  in 
about  17  mlk'd  fromHouthfiniplon.  12  from  VVinclicsler,  and 'iO  from 
London,  and  the  nelghboiirhoud  in  of  the  liJglicHt  reH[iectaliitlty. 

Printed  partlcuhirH  may  be  had,  14  dayn  [(receding  tho  hiiIc,  of 
McNurH.  Htonk  anrlTufiNKii,  .lermyn-Htreet;  at  llic  Auction  Mart; 
at  the  Dolphin,  Houtliampton ;  Clvorffc,  Wlucheutcr;  iind  ol'  Mr. 
lUiNr,  U,  lU-fjvut-otrcut. 


DURHAM,  within  one  day's  ride  of  London  by  the 
Railroads. — To  be  LET,  for  three  or  five  years,  a  spacious 
FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  FURNISHED  in  a  superior  style,  and 
adapted  for  a  person  of  fortune,  situate  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  with  good  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  shooting  over  about  two  thousand  (our  hundred  acres.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  best  class,  and  the  circumstances  altoge- 
ther peculiarly  desirable.  Land  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  tenant. — Particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


NEAR  CHRISTCHURCH,  HANTS.  —  To  be 
SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a 
MARINE  VILLA,  situate  midway  between  Lymington  and 
Christchurcb,  commanding  splendid  sea  views ;  and  also  an  ad- 
joining farm  of  about  1 08  acres,  with  farm-house  and  buildings, 
the  whole  freehold.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars 
hud  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent  Street,  St.  James's. 


GROSVENOR-PLACE,  HYDE  PARK,  in  front 
of  the  Gardens  of  Buckinghan\  Palace.- To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  noble  and  very 
spacious  MAN^jlON,  held  for  a  long  term,  at  a  low  ground- 
rent,  ttiiil  adapted  in  all  respects  to  a  family  ot  distinction,  with 
attached  and  detached  oflices,  standing  for  four  or  five  car- 
riages, and  stabling  for  eight  horses.  The  Mansion  hasau  extra 
story  of  bed-chambers,  a  suite  of  superb  drawing-rooms— viz., 
•27  feet  by  20,  •2-2  feet  by  \[),  26  feet  by  ly,  and  37  feet  by  2C,  all 
communicating  by  folding  doors;  an  eating-room.  3?  feet  by  i!fi, 
library,  antc-room,  two  stone  BlaircascH,  ntonc  hall,  screened  by 
a  porch,  &c. ;  tlie  whole  of  the  household  furniture  and  fixtures 
will  bo  included  in  tho  purchase,  and  Immediate  pobscshlon  may 
be  hat.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainv,  1),  Rcgcnt-Btrctt,  St.  Janica's. 


ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRI- 
VATE CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  CHASE  LODGE,  a 
HubHtantiiil  and  hatKlH-mic  Freehold  Villa,  with  pIcuHure-groundB, 
gardens,  and  paddoclts  (the  latter  part  IcuKchold),  ii'>"|»^/ 
acres.— Particulars  may  be  hud  of  Mr.  Rainv,  14,  Rcgeut-atrcot, 
tit,  Jatnou's. 
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EAST  COWES  CASTLE,  ia  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 
tobeSOLD'by  PRIVATKCONTKACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY. 
—  This  diotUi.^mshed  FREEHOLD  MARINE  MANSION,  of 
stone,  and  in  tlie  castellated  style  of  tlie  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  was  erected,  at  unlimited  expense,  by  the  late  John 
Nash,  Esq.  3t  affords  the  most  ample  and  eleg^ant  accommoda- 
lion  for  a  family  of  distinction,  and  is  especially  suited  to  any 
member  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club.  Tiie  scenery  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  render  eulogium  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  facility  of  access  from  tlie  metropolis  (the 
distance  being:  now  accomplished  in  about  four  hours)  gives  to 
the  property  a  much  increased  value.  The  chief  apartments  are 
lofty,  and  expensively  finished;  they  include  a  dining  room, 
30  feet  by  20;  a  drawinff-room,  28  feet  6  in.  by  21  feet  6in. ;  and 
a  library,  30  feet  by  27;  a  billiard- room,  30  feet  6  in.  by  18  feet 
Bin.;  and  an  octagon  library,  19  feet  by  19;  numerous  principal 
and  secondary  bed-chambers  and  eervanis*  apartments,  offices 
of  every  description,  splendid  conservatories,  u  picture  or  statue 
gallery,  70  feet  by  21 ;  gardens  of  a  superior  order,  with  hot- 
houses, &c.  The  grounds,  which  are  beautifully  undulated, 
contain,  with  the  gardens,  paddocks,  &c.,  about  43  acres,  em- 
bellished -with  noble  timber  and  plantations  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  walks  of  considerable  extent  are  cut  through  them.— Parti- 
cnlars  and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


CLOSE  to  SOUTHAMPTON — To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  either  together  or 
separate,  and  with  immediate  Possession,  TWO  capital  detached 
RESIDENCES,  with  such  portion  of  park-like  land  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  either  with  or  without  a  superior  Farm,  with 
«xcellenl  farm-house  and  buildings.  The  whole  estate  is  Free- 
hold, and  comprises  175  acres;  and  from  its  immediate  conti- 
guity to  the  improving  town  of  Southampton,  presents  a  most 
faTourable  opportunity  for  a  successful  building  speculation.— 
Particulars  maybe  had  of  Mr.RAiNV,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


HANTS.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  Rainy,  a  capital  and  spacious  FREEHOLD  MAN- 
SION, standing  in  a  beautiful  park  of  150  acres,  with  pleasure, 
grounds  and  wilderness,  carnage -drives,  with  lodges,  capital 
walled-garden,  hothouses,  farm-bulldings.  &c.  &c.  The  mansion 
is  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  family  of  distinction,  is 
Bituated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  admired  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest,  its  celebrated  field-sports  and  extensive  drives,  only^nine 
miles  from  Southampton,  and  accessible  from  the  Metropolis  in 
about  four  hours. — To  be  viewed  with  tickets,  which,  vi^ith  parti- 
culars, may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


"VJORTH  WALES.— To  be  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE 
-L^  CONTRACT,  by  I\Ir.  RAINY,  a  highly  improvable  FREE- 
BOLD  ESTATE,  land-lax  redeemed,  situate  in  a  fine  part  of  the 
country,  and  commencing  within  amile  of  a  capital  market  town. 
It  comprises  22G0  acres,  with  excellent  farm-houses  and  build- 
ings, all  well  tenanted;  a  moderate  residence  and  offices 
(requiring  repairs),  a  fine  lake  stored  with  fish,  very  thriving 
woods  and  plantations,  &c.,  forming  a  fine  and  very  eligible  pro- 
perty for  investment.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14, 
Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


XJUTLAND  GATE,  HYDE    PARK.— To  be  Sold 

-*-!  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  desir- 
able new-built  and  elegantly  finished  RESIDENCE,  together 
with  the  nearly  new  household  furniture.  It  commands  an  un- 
interrupted  view  over  Hyde  Park,  has  an  extra  story  of  bed- 
chambers, a  coach-house,  and  stabling ;  held  for  a  term  of  about 
SO  years,  at  a  small  ground  rent.— To  bevjevj"  '  by  tickets,  and 
particulars  h'td  nf  Mr.  RA;.«y,  H,  Regen*;  i>^i.c  t,  St.  James's. 


EICHMOND,  SURREY,  commanding  Views  of  the 
River  Thames  and  the  adjacent  Scenery.— To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  beautiful 
Gothic  MANSION,  on  the  rise  of  the  Hilt,  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  EUerker,  but  disposed  of  on  behalf  of 
her  representatives,  a  few  months  since,  to  the  present  owner, 
who  has  altered  and  improved  the  premises,  and  made  additions 
at  a  large  outlay.  It  is  arranged  to  afford  complete  accommoda- 
tion for  a  family  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  dining-room 
is  30  by  20  and  14  feet  high,  a  library,  two  drawing-rooms  with 
folding- doors,  numerous  bed-chambers,  offices  of  every  descrip- 
tion, ice-house,  coach-houses,  stabling,  and  cottage,  pleasure- 
gronnds  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  handsome 
timber  and  walks,  &c.  Or  the  House  would  be  Let  furnished  by 
the  year  or  for  six  months. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


NEAR  SOUTHAMPTON.  —  To  be  SOLD,  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate 
possession,  a  singularly  beautiful  MARINE  MANSION,  upon 
which  the  present  owner  has  expended  many  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  delightfully  situate  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Southampton,  Kolley,  and  Fareham  stations,  and  stands  in  a 
park-like  paddock  of  35  acres,  well  timbered,  with  superior  gar- 
dens and  grounds,  stabling,  lodge,  &c.,and  commands  very  fine 
sea  and  inland  views.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr  Rainy,  14, 
Kegent- street,  St.  James's. 


KENT.  —  Six  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  near 
to  the  Sea.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  partly 
exonerated  from  land-tax ;  comprising  a  park  of  beautifully 
undulated  surface,  a  moderate  sized  family  residence,  and 
offices,  and  also  three  farms ;  the  whole  about  640  acres,  and 
may  be  treated  for  together  or  separately.— Particulars  may  he 
bad  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

KENT.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT* 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  valuable  and  beautiful  Freehold 
Estate,  COMBER  AN  K,  the  seat  of  the  late  Viscount  Templemore, 
situate  in  the  rich  vale  between  Madam's  Court  Hill  and  Seven- 
oaks,  23  miles  from  London,  and  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad 
station;  comprising  the  finely-timbered  park  and  woods,  sheet 
ofwater,thenoblemansion,stab1ing,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  walks,  the  capital  farm,  with  complete  agricultural  buildings, 
lodges,  &c.  The  whole  about  520  acres,  land-tax  redeemed. 
Many  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  in  improvements 
upon  the  mansion  and  property  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  whole  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  Little  Combe  Bank, 
a  villa,  with  grounds  and  some  houses  in  the  village,  form  part 
of  the  estate,  and  will  be  included  in  the  purchase.  Part  of  the 
purchase-money  may  remain  on  mortgage. — Particulars  and 
tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street, 
St.  James's. 


STRETTON-STREET,  PICCADILLY,  overlooking 
the  Gardens  of  Devonshire  House.— To  be  SOLD  by 
KlIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  or  Let  on  Lease,  a 
spacious  modern  RESIDENCE,  with  hall  and  two  staircases, 
capital  eating-room,  library,  and  other  apartments,  on  the 
ground-floor;  elegant  drawing-rooms  and  a  best  bed-chamber 
and  dressing-room,  on  the  one  pair;  numerous  other  bed- 
chambers and  servants' apartments,  and  ample  offices  on  the 
basement.  Coach-house  and  stabling  may  be  rented  at  a  short 
distance.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  aud  particulars  had  of  Mr. 
Baint,  14,  Regent-street,  St,  James's. 


QUFFOLK,  on  the  Borders  of  Norfolk,  and  about  SO 
^  miles  from  London.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVA  I'E  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  important  and  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  especially  attractive  for  a  sportsman,  having  been 
strictly  preserved,  and  affording  shooting  equal  to  any  domain  in 
the  district.  It  comprehends  the  entire  parish,  of  nearly  5500 
ucres,  including  thriving  plantations;  also,  a  capital  family  man- 
sion,with  offices  of  every  description,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
&c. ;  farm-houses  and  buildings,  cottages,  Ike.  The  estate  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  beat  neighbourhoods  in  the  kingdom, 
and  it  ia  expected  that  a  railroad  station  will  be  fixed  within 
a  few  miles.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


NEAR  WELWYN,  Herts.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
the  unexpired  LEASE  of  about  four  years,  at  a  modeate 
rent,  (with  a  renewal  if  desired),  of  the  capital  and  very  desirable 
Residence,  DIGSWELL  HOUSE,  delightfully  situate  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Welwyn,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  mansions 
of  persons  of  rank,  and  only  four  miles  from  Hatfield,  seven  from 
Hertford,  and  twenty-five  from  London,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mr.  Brand's  fox-hounds.  The  house  is  adapted  to  accom- 
modate a  large  family,  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  well 
laid  out,  and  surrounded  by  about  fifty  acres  of  productive  land, 
the  whole  atiout  seventy  acres,  ornamented  with  fine  timber,  and 
in  excellent  order;  or  the  premises  would  be  let  furnished. — To 
be  viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may  he  had  of  Mr. 
Rainy,  14,  Regent- street,  St.  James's. 


ACTON,  MIDDLESEX,  Five  Miles  from  Hyde 
Park.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr. 
RAINY,  a  singularly  elegant  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE  of  the 
best  class,  approached  by  a  corridor  and  hall,  and  containing 
library  opening  to  a  conservatory,  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
&c.,  seven  best  bed-rooms,  ample  servants'  rooms  and  offices 
for  a  family,  coach-houses  and  stabling,  capital  kitchen-garden, 
walled  pleasure-ground,  and  paddock,  about  10  acres.  The 
household  furniture  may  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation. — To  be 
viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Raint,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


HYDE  PARK,  commanding  the  entire  Park  view. — 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
or  Let  Furnished  for  a  term,  a  very  elegant  FREEHOLD  RESI- 
DENCE, in  perfect  order,  suited  to  a  moderate. sized  family. 
The  residence  has  an  extra  story  of  bed-chambers,  good  offices, 
and  stabling. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars  had  of 
Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent  Street,  St.  James's. 


NEAR  RUISLIP,  Middlesex,  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  London. — 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
with  immediate  Possession,  the  delightful  RESIDENCE  of 
the  late  General  Sir  Joseph  Fuller,  G.C.B.,  with  offices,  stabling, 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  park-like  paddocks;  altogether 
about  sixty  acres,  with  ornamental  water  and  fine  grown 
timber.  The  elegant  furniture  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  purchaser. — Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


BROWNSEA  CASTLE  and  ISLAND,  near  Poole, 
Dorsetshire.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate  Possession,  the  much  admired 
and  beautiful  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  the  Island  of  Brownsea, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Poole,  a  few  hours' 
sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new 
and  much  frequented  bathing-place,  Bournemouth.  The  castle 
is  spacious  and  furnished,  has  excellent  gardens,  hot-house, 
conservatu.  /,  &c.  The  island  affords  wild  fowl  shooting  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Tbo  -'aation  is  '^t^culiarly  desirable  for 
yachting,  aui  the  aceneiy  is  of  a  pic' ..resque  charactar.  The 
castle  would  be  let  furnished,  for  three  years. — Particulars  and 
tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainf,  14,  Regent- street, 
St.  James's. 


TULIPS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  on  Thursday,  I6th 
May,  1844,  at  11  o'clock  precisely,  by  Messrs.  HUNTER 
and  SON,  a  rare  and  splendid  BED  OF  TULIPS  (including 
several  Seedlings  of  first-rate  quality),  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  England,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  and 
Growers;  the  property  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dewhurst  Risby, 
Gate-street,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  who  is  leaving  the 
county. — Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Abbey,  Gate-street,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


AT  COLCHESTER,  ESSEX. 

SPLENDID  BED  of  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
HYACINTHS,  &c.,  to  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by  J.  S.  Sur- 
RincE,  on  Wbdnesday,  May  15,  1844,  at  12  o'clock,  without 
any  reservation.inconsequenceof  the  decease  of  the  Proprietor, 
the  late  Mr.  Pepper,  consisting  of  500  very  valuable  named 
Flowers,  which  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  attention 
during  the  last  30  years;  also  about  400  Ofl!"&ets  and  other  Plants, 
Awnings,  &c.,  as  will  be  expressed  in  Catalogues,  to  be  had  at 
Mr.  Fenton's  Printing-oflice,  Colchester;  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Coggeshall;  and  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate-st.,  London. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  choice  COLLECTION 
of  upwards  of  QOO  fine  named  TULIPS,  the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Heeremans,  Lucknam-grove,  near  Bath,  Mr.  J.  Miller 
(late  of  the  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol)  will  submit  to 
public  competition,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May  next,  a  fine 
collection  of  Tulips,  consisting  of  all  the  choicest  varieties,  and 
now  in  fine  Bloom,  catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  the  day 
of  sale  on  the  premises.  Should  the  day  be  wet,  the  Sale  will 
take  place  on  the  following  day,  the  l6th.  Lucknam  is  situated 
3  miles  from  the  Box  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  7  miles  from  Bath.  They  may  be  viewed  any  day  previous 
to  the  Sale.  Sale  to  commence  precisely  at  12  oclock, 
Albert  Villa,  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  May  Q,  1844. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION  ON  THURSDAY, 
16th  MAY,  on  the  Premises,  LAMB  FARM,  KINGSLAND, 
a  Choice  Collection  of  TULIPS,  comprising  many  of  the  Lead- 
ing  Varieties,  also  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c.  &c., 
—the  property  of  William  Alexander— without  reserve,  the 
ground  being  required  for  building.  May  be  viewed  three  days 
prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  can  be  had  as  above,  or  of  Mr.  Pile, 
Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End.    


''l^O  BE  SOLD. — A  Sis-light  Greenhouse  of  Miscelta- 
-L  neous  PLANTS  ;  also  about  500  Pots  of  Plants  for  bedding 
out.— Inquire  of  Mr.  Burrows,  Gunnersbury-lane,  Acton. 


ADAPTED    FOR     SCHOOLS.    PRIVATE     TEACHERS,    AND 
STUDENTS. 

COOLEY'S     ELEMENTS    of     EUCLID, 
With  ExplanBtory  Appendix  and  Bxerdscs.    Price  4s.  64. 

bound.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

"The  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  appeared.'  — 
Athe7ieeum.  .,     ^^ 

"  Cannot  be  easily  surpassed."— Dwi/in  Umversity  Magazine. 

COOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS:    a  Key  to  the 
Exercises  appended  to  the  Elements.     Price  3s.  6rf.  bound. 

COOLEY'S     FIGURES    OF    EUCLID,    with    Enunciations. 
Price  Is.  titZ.  „         ,     ,, 

London;  WaiTTAKua  and  Co. :  sold  by  all  BookseUerfi. 


WORKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  UTILITY, 

PRINTED    FOR 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS, 


'J'HE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  ;  comprising  a 
-»-  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  prin- 
cipal Nation  tliat  exists  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  present 
Condition  ;  the  Moral  and  Social  Cliaracter  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants;  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Maunder.  Fcap.  8vo,,  los.j  bound,  12s. 


THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  consisting  of 
Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  4th  Edition,  with  a  Supple- 
ment. By  Samuel  MAu.vnER.  Fcap.  8vo.,  8s.  6d.;  bound 
10s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

a  New  and  Popular  Encyclopsedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  ;  including  all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  Subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  By  Samuel  Maunder. 
3d  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  105.}  bound,  125. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library 

ofReference.  By  Samubl  Maunder.  I4th  Edition,  fcap.  8tq., 
8^.  ^d.;  bound,  10;.  &d. 

5. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF 
SOCIETY,  with  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Aymyo;.  "  Man- 
ners make  the  man."  23d  Edition,  revised  (with  Additionsl 
by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.,  28,  6rf.,  gilt  edges. 

6. 
THE    PARENTS'    HANDBOOK ;  or,    Guide  to  the 

Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations ;  contain- 
ing Useful  and  Practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing 
out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  view 
to  particular  Occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Fcp.8vo.5j, 

7. 
PLAIN  DIRECTIONS   FOR  MAKING  WILLS  ia 

conformity  with  the  Law.  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  i  Vict.,  c.  26.  To  which  is  added  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  information,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with  Notes  of 
Cases  judicially  decided  under  the  above  Act.  Fcp,  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

By  the  same  Author,  THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.  Third 
Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

*»*  These  two  Worts  may  he  had  in  l  Volume,  price  7s, 

8. 

THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of 
Diseases.  By  Anthonv  Todd  Tho3ison,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c* 
Post  8vo.,  105.  6rf. 

MEDICAL    NOTES    AND    REFLECTIONS.    'By 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  PrincQ 
Albert.    2d  Edition,  8vo.  ISs. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF    HEALTH    DURING    THE    PERIOD  OP    PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE    LYING-IN  ROOM.     By   Dr.  Thomas  Bull, 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution, 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  Svo.  7s, 
11. 
The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN 
IN  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bull,  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  Fcp.8vo.  7s, 
12. 
A    DICTIONARY   OF   PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 
By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.    Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo., 
3^;  and  Part  9,  4s.  6d. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 

13. 
A    DICTIONARY    OF  SCIENCE,   LITERATURE, 

AND  ART ;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge;  with' the 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use, 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Bhande,  F.R.SS.L.  &E.;  assisted  by  Joseph 
Cauvin,  Esq.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Giittingen, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   Svo.,  Woodcuts,  3/. 

14. 

A    DICTIONARY   OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

AND  MINES ;  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,M,A.S. 
Lond. ;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.; 
Mulii.  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  Svo.,  1240  Engravings 
on  Wood,  50s. 

15. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ;  com- 
jtrising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its 
Relation  to  ttie  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Sociai;State  of  all  Nations. 
By  Hugh  Murray;  F.R.S. E.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement, 
containing  a  variety  of  Important  Information  brought  dowa 
to  December,  1S43.  8vo.,  82  Maps,  1000  Woodcuts,  3/. 
16. 

A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.,  six  large  important  Maps,  4/, 

17- 
AN    ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF    ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  8vo.,  upwards  of  lOOO  Woodcuts,  from  Desi^s  by 
J.  S.  GwiLT.    21. 12s.  ed. 

18. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS  ;  or, 
a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports 
and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbbs 
P.  Blaihb,  Eeq.    8to.,  nearly  600  WoodcutB,  a/.  lOs, 

LONDON:    LONGMAN,    BROWN,    GREEN  &  LONGMANS, 

Printed  by  Wiij.iam  Bradruhy,  ot  Stoke  Newington,  and  Fkbdkrick  Mdu-ET 
Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-roir,  Stoke  NewinRton.  bnth  in  the  county  of 
Middleaex,  pnntera,  ai  their  office  in  Lombard-atreot,  in  the  precinct  of 
Whilt-fnara.in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them  at  the  ofBco, 
Ao.  6,  Charlas-sircet,  in  the  rariah  of  St.  Paula,  CoTent-Garden,  in  tho 
said  county,  where  all  Advertisetnenta  and  CommunicationB  are  to  bo 
addreaaed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  fliay  11, 1344. 
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Acarus  hortengis  -        .    3m  b 

Adelaide,    Table  cf  the  Weather 

at,  for  1312  -  -  .  .  319  J 
Agri.  So-J.  of  England  -  -  324  a 
Apple  pips,  10  so(7  -        -    320  a 

Asparagus,  salt  for  •        .    317  b 

Black  Horaepoads  •        .    S2I  a 

Boilers,  remarks  on  -         -    316  6 

Caleod^tr  of  Uperations  -  -  319  A 
Chari.-oal,  experiments  (rith]  -  319  a 
Chit;ory,  culture  of  -        .     317  c 

Couniry  Shows,  rsmarks  on,  -     315  b 
Crieff  Farmers' Club        -        •    326  a 
Crrplogamnus    plants      of  Dr. 
,    Roxburgh,    forming   part    of 

the  Flora  Indica,  by  W.  Grif- 
■    fichs,  Esq.,  rev.     -        .        -     318  A 
Cytnbidium  pendalum    var.  bre- 
t  Tilatre      -        -        -        -  318  6 

DoCandolIe's  Prodromus  -  318  a 
Dtfodkr,  large  plantation  of  -  318  e 
Derby  Arboretum  noticed  -  318  c 
£aat  Lothian  Husbandry  "  -  323  b 
Entoraology  .  -  -  .  316  b 
Erica  Murrayana  -        -    318  c 

Farming,  good  -         -        .    32S  a 

Flax,  to  cultivate  -  -  -  323  b 
Fortune  (Mr.),  letters  fiom  -  318  c 
Freni;h  Hose  cultivation  -     316  a 

FDchilas  ....    315  A 

Garden  Mite  described  -    316  b 

Cenliana  verna  -  -  -  317  t 
Gooseberry  caterpillars  -    317  c 

—  aeed;i.  to  sow  -    320  a 

Grau  landj  .  -  -  .  324  a 
Guano,  experiments  with        -    324  a 


sx. 

Guano  and  ashes  - 

Hybiid  Rhododendrons    - 
Hydrangea  japonica 
iManuie,  aeaiveed  as 
M.irtynia  frnsrans 
Mexican  Pines,  hardiness  of    - 
Morphology         -         -         .         . 
Mosspaul.— Wisp  Club     - 
Mo^ving  young  \Vheat,  advan- 
tage of  .        .        .        .    ; 
Pelargoniums,  select 
ripe  drain-tiles 
Plants  in  charcoal,  culture  of- 
Potatoes,  rernHrks  on 
Rjtbbils,  tokill 

Kooks,  remarks  on  .        .    ; 

Ruse  Garden      .... 
Rot  in  sheep       .         .         .  - 

Salt  for  Asparagus  -        -    ; 

Sea-weed  as  manure 
^^eedling  Pelargoniums  -    J 

Sheep,  breeds  of       -        .        . 

Society  of  Arts         •        .        -    ; 
Spring  plantini;         ... 
Thapsia  gargonica  .        -    : 

Turuip.fly,  to  prevent      -        -  i 
Tiirnipi,  culture  of  -        -    . 

Vine-leaves,  disease  in    - 
Weather,  state  of,  at  Adelaide 

In  18-12  .... 

Wheat,  young,    advantage  of 

mowing  .... 

Wheat,  culture  of    - 
Westfitle  Farmers'  Club 
Yew,  poisonous  -        .        . 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  Ml- 
CROSCOPES  in  the  GARDENS  of  this  SOCIETY,  for  IS'14. 
ToESDAV,  June  4. 
Tuesday,  July  2. 
Fellows,  Memhers,  and   Bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets,  ^vill  be  ad- 
mitted upon  entering  their  names  in  the  Gate  Book.    Visitors  may 
obtain  Tickets  at  5s.  each,  except  on  the   days  of  the  Exhibitions, 
■when  they  ■will  be  7s.  6d.  each,  by  orders  from  Fellows  and  Mem- 
bers only. 

Should  the  weather  prove  wet,  a  New  Gate  connected  with  the 
Tents  «ill  be  opened,  so  that  Company  may  view  the  Plants  with- 
out being  iticommodedby  Rain. 

Tickets  and  further  particulars  at  ihe  Gardens. 


GLOXINIA  ROSEA  ALBA  ;  Figured  in  the  pre- 
sent Number  of  the  ■'  Florists'  Journal." 

Extract. —  "Our  present  illustration,  G.  rosea  alba,  Is  an 
hybrid  obtained  from  seed  of  Candida,  impregrnated  with  the 
pollen  of  ruiira.  Its  beautiful  intermediate  colour  at  once  pro- 
claims its  origin  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  speedily  become 
a  favourite. "— F/onj^s' JoKJ-no/,  May  I,  igji,  by  the  Edit'if. 

The  flower  is  of  a  lovely  and  delioate  rose  colour,  with  a 
pare  white  throat;  habit  of  G.  rubra,  and  a  piVlific  bloomer. 

Strong  Plants  now  ready  for  sending  out,  at  7i-.  6rf.  each; 
discount  to  the  trade,  if  three  plants  are  taken.  Apply  to  Wm. 
E.  Rkndle,  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth.— May  16,  1844. 


CINERARIA  COMPACTA. 

HLANE  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  that  their  New 
«  SEEDLING  CINERARIA,  which  was  awarded  a  Prize 
at  tlie  R'lyal  Bntanic  Society's  Show,  at  the  Regent's  Park,  on 
the  24th  of  May  last,  is  now  sending  out  by  post  or  otherwise, 
as  ordered,  at  5s.  a  plant. 

COMPACTA  is  white,  tipped  with  lilac-pink,  dwarf,  and 
throws  out  very  large  trusses  of  bloom,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  first- 
rate  flower. 

Messrs.  L.  &  Son's  Spring  CATALOGUE  of  GERANIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  HEARTSEASE,  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  &c.  &c., 
may  be  had  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstcad,  May  17,  1844. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


CHEAP  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  CALCEOLARLAS,  CHKY- 
SANTHEMUMS,  PANSIES,  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

THOMAS  APPLEBY  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of 
the  Chronicle  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  above  popular 
tribes  of  plants,  in  this  Paper  of  the  lllh  inst.,  and  regrets  that 
in  the  harry  of  the  moment  he  should  have  omitted  to  attach 
the  prices  to  some  of  the  naiscellaneous  plants^  which  omission 
is  now  added,  as  below. 

each.—*.  ^-1  each.- 


Rlbiscus  Cameronii 
JJlium  eximium 
Paulovnia  imperialis 
Scutellaria  spleodens 
Siphocampylus      betuli- 

folius    .        .        .        , 
Statice  Dicksonii    . 

„      foliosa 
Tropaolum  Jarrattii 

„  tricolorum  . 

Zichia    inophylla     flori. 

banda  , 
Campanula  grandia 


.    2    6 


Chelone  ceutranthifolia.  1 
Delphinium  Barlowii  .  1 
Dodocatheon  elegans  .  1 
,.  integrifolium  1 
Epimedium  macranthura  i 
„  violaceum    .     2 

Mimulus  M'Leanii  .  ,  1 
Pentsiemon  splendens  ,  1 
Phlox  picta  (fine)  .  .  1 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  1 
Viscaria  oculata— a  splen- 
did new  hardy  annual^ 
per  dozen 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KINGOFTHE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT   10  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c. 

FOR  1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gard'tnem''  Chronicle  to  tlieir  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  sucli  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  tiie  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  fon  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms: — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  I2s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2ls.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

30  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  los.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10s.  perdcssu 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  18^.        „ 

CHRYSANrHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advei'.i-oment  of  April  27. 

FLOWER. SEEDS. —  3U  Packets  of  the  chvcest  t.nd  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  Gs. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 

Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,  and  also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Cleuremont,  fur- 
nished by  Youell  and  Co, 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms:— Pine  robust  4-ycar-old  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10/. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  jn  Pots,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins., 

lOs.  6tj.  each. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  16,  1844. 

N.B,  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  planls  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 


T.  A.  takes  this  opportunity  to  intimate  to  the  Trade  that  he 
can  supply  the  following  DAHLIAS  at  I8s.  per  dozen  :— An- 
tagonist, Beauty  of  Sussex,  Hero  of  Stonehengc,  Mrs.  J.  Ricb- 
ard3'jn.  Perpetual  Grand,  SirR.  Sale,  Sultana,  Vivid ;  and  Lady 
AntrobuB  at  6o«.  per  dozen.— York,  May  m,  isi4. 


QPLENDID  LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLIS 

^  andSUPERBCINERAItlAS.— Planls  of  that  large,  splendid 
decp-bluc,  full  and  complete  rouiid-petallcd  ANAGALLIS 
BREWERII.  being  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  arc  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out;  12s.  per  dozen. 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  most  esteemed 
named  kinds,  and  othernew  and  beautiful  Seedllogs.compriHing 
CTcry  shade  of  dark  and  light  blue,  at  2s.  M.  per  packet.  Strong 
flowering  plants  of  the  above,  12?.  per  dozen.  Apphcations,  in- 
cJadlng  Pont-officc  orders,  will  beimmedlately  executed.— Direct 
to  MiciiAKL  BaKWKK.  Sen.,  Cambridge  Nursery. 


T  UCOMBE,    PINCE,    and    CO.    have   fine   strong 

TTui^^'il^J^'w^^'^  °'  ACHIMENK.S  MULTIFLORA  and 
ACHIMENEH  HHtsUTA,  at  5«.  each  ;  they  can  be  sent  in  stout 
«o  caiCH,  free  by  the  post,  at  an  extra  charge  of  \h.  U  both 
Iftcsc  planU  arc  ordered,  they  will  be  sent  by  the  post  for  i  o«, 
Orte  of  all  other  charge.  Their  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice 
Flints  and  New  Geraniums,  for  I8U,  is  now  ready,  and  may 
*e  tiad  on  application  to  them.— Ex«Mcr  Nursery. 


TT     CORSTEN,  19a,  Davies-strcct,  Berkelcy-sqaare, 

rt  ..',^';".?'*^'"'  "''-"  Majkhtv,  ftc.,)\m  f'.r  sale  the  Hplcndid 
OLADIOLUi*  OANDAVEN81S  In  all  Varieties.  Strong  Plants 
10  Kol*.  15*.  each;  discount  to  (he  Tiadc,  8cc  "  P«xt'.n'n 
JS^'t"'-/  P"t*ny*'for  March  1944;  also  Oardr.nera' Ctmmirh- 
ofFeb  21  |%44,-^(Ml«ccllnn€ous,)  Llllum  lanciroltum,  i.ll 
»rt*.  from  7..  M.  to  %l.  Miller's  new  Petunia  punctata,  7h.  Od. 
KS^r^'irrn'.S!'?;*^"""-  ^fc..  In  Varieties.  Trade  Ordern 
t*Un  for  beat  Dutch  Uyadntba  (named  torts),  a/.  lo*.  per  lOO. 


K  WHITE  &  Co.  beg  now  to  offer  Plants  of  the  fol. 
•  lowing,  viz.,  Achimenea  longillora,  strong  Plants  for 
specimens  on  their  own  bottoms,  at  2s.  each;  Do.  do.,  good 
flowering  Plants  at  gs.  per  dozen.  Achimenes  grandillora, 
strong  specimen  roots,  3s.  6(i.  each  ;  Do.,  smaller,  2s.  A.  pedun- 
culata,  do.,  is.  each;  A.  coccinea,  do.,  specimen,  9s.  per  doz. 
A.  rosea,  do.  do.,  93.  per  dozen.  Ahaoallis  Brbwbbii, 
Is.  each,  or  gs.  per  dozen.  Cheysanthemums,  40  superb  va- 
rieties, one  plant  of  each,  2ls.  Dahlias,  including  all  the 
finest  old  varieties,  and  the  following  new  ones,  viz.,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Orange  Superb,  Lady  Antrobus,  Emma  Noke, 
Madame  Chevain,  Essex Triumph.Oakley's  Surprise,  Antagonist, 
Blue  Bonnet,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  &c.  &c.,  at  very  moderate  rates, 
or  where  the  selection  is  left  to  us,  at  lOs.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  50s. 
per  100,  which  may  include  the  last-named  five  new  kinds,  and 
will  be  made  up  ;7ith  other  really  good  sorts. 

Fuchsias— London  Rival,  Globosa  Grandiflora,  Espartero, 
Stanwelliana,  Prince  of  Wales,  Monarch,  Bridegroom,  Integri. 
folia,  Kentish  Hero,  and  all  the  other  new  kinds,  at  moderate 
prices,  or  a  Collection  of  20  superb  kinds,  including  some  of  the 
new  ones,  and  any  of  the  following,  viz.,  Venus  victrix,  Exoni- 
ensis,  Lancii,  Greenwich  Rival,  Magnifica,  Gigantica  grandi- 
flora, St.  Clare,  Bruciana,  Eximia,  Woodsii,  Conspicua,  Arborea, 
Devonia,  Spleodens,  Youellii,  Formosa  elegans,  &c,,  for  2is.,  or 
10  for  lOs.  6d. 

GKctANiuMS  in  superb  collections,  40  good  varieties,  63s. ;  20 
dr>.  do.,  42a, 

PKTu.viAt^,  good  sorts,  per  dozen,  4s.  The  following  new  va- 
riclies:  — Punctata,  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestial,  Formosa,  No 
plus  Ultra,  Splendida,  Speciosissima,  Multiflora  punicea,  Gem, 
Superb,  21*.  the  Collection,  or  soimrntely  at  moderate  rates. 

Vkkdlnah.  — Finest  old  varieties,  per  dnz.,  -in.  The  following 
are  scedllugB,  viz. :— White's  Wonder,  Farfoction,  Modesty, 
Varifiblhs,  Cooperil,  Surprise,  aimpcril,  Stewart's  Queen  of  the 
WhltCK,  Azurea  grandillora,  Carnea  superba,  Pearson's  Tcu- 
croidcH  alrosiingulriea,  do.  Princess  Alice,  SpeciiiHisHlma,  Beauty 
Supreme.  Tcucroides  coslcstlna,  Millcr'n  Blue  Queen,  ZcuxIh, 
Smith's   Exccho,  Array,  Dclicata,  and  Striata— the  Collection, 

2lH.6d. 

Sciirlet  Geraniums,  Hellntropcs,  Calccohiriafl,  kc.  Sic,  for 
bcddlnfj  out ;  and  every  description  of  plant  at  moderate  prices. 

Orders  from  unknown  corrcfipfiii dents  munt  bo  accompanied 
by  remittance;  and  orders  amounting  to  6^  will  be  delivered 
free.— Bono  Manure  — Dust,  10s.,  Mixed,  IQ/i.  per  qr.  ;  Guano, 
lU.  per  cwl.,  or  Uil.  per  ton,  warranted  gcniiine.  Agents,  by 
appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Whitney's  Composition. 

Poole  Nursery,  Dorsctshlro. 


A      GRAND  HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITION* 

-i^a-  Underthe  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Ddke  op 
Cambrioge,  K.G.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  oP 
RociiKSTKii,  m  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  adj  lining  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley. 
Kent,  on  TiTESDAV,  11th  June  next, 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED,  IF  CONSIDERED 

WORTHY  BY  THE  JUDGES:  — 
George  Charlwood,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden,  has  kindly 
offered  as  a  Prize  to  the  Best  General  Collection  of  Plants  (to  be 
awarded  by  the  Judges)  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  cele- 
brated Botanical  Work,  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicura,"  value 
Ten  Guineas. 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse     £    s.    d. 

Plants b3si  50    12  12    0 

,*  „  „    2d  best  50     10  10    0 

„  „  ,.     3d  best  50       8     8     0 

„  „  „         best  24      7    7    0 

»  ',,  „     2d  best  24       5     6     9 

,j  „  „    3d  best  24       4     4     0 

,f  ,»  „  best  12       4    4     0 

,t  If  „    2d  best  12       3     3     0 

,*  „  „    sd  bost  12      220 

,*  „  ,1  best    6       3     3     0 

M  ,f       -    ,    „    2d  best    6220 

„  »,  „    3d  best   6110 

Twelve  Geraniums best  4    4    0 

.  2d  best  3    3    0 

.  3d  best  2     2     0 

,4th  best  110 

Twelve  Heaths best  5    5     0 

2d  best  4     4     0 

3d  best  3     3     0 

4th  best  2     2     0 

5th  best  1     1     0 

Twelve  Fuchsias i,    ■;        best  4    4    0 

2d  best  3    3    0 

3d  best  2     2     0 

4th  best  1     1    0 

Twelve  Calceolarias best  4    4    0 

„  2d  best  3    3    0 

,t  .....  3d  best  220 

t,  4th  best  1     1     0 

Six  Orchideous  Plants         ....       best  550 

J,  „ 2d  best  4    4    0 

it  ......  Sd  bcs':  330 

»  M       •        •        •        .        .4th  best  2    2    0 

>,  '  „ Sthbest  I     I    0 

Collection  of  Roses,  unlimited,  in  bunches— Nur- 
serymen            best  5    5    0 

,1  „  J,     2d  best  4    4    0 

„  ,i  „     3d  best  3    3    0 

»  „  „   4tk  best  2     2    0 

t.  ,f  ,:    Sthbest  1     1     0 

Collection  of  36  varieties,  by  AmdteOrs  and  Gentle- 
men's Gardeners       .        .        .       ,       ,       best  2    2    0 
t,                    ir                   „    2d  best  1    1    0 
Cut  Flowers,  not  less  than  20  genera         .       best          220 
„               I.         .      M          ...  2d  best  I     1    Q 
Fruit,  not  less  than  six  sorts,  exclusive  of  Pines 

and  Grapes best  3    3    0 

„  ,,  ,,    2d  best  2    2    0 

„  ,.  „    3d  best  110 

Pansies,  not  less  than  36  varieties      .        .        .      .  1     1    0 

Pine-apple,  not  less  than  3  lbs.  weight        .        best  2    2    0 

„  „  „  .        .        .  2d  best  I     1     0 

Basket  of  Gfapes best  3    3    0 

,,  „ 2d  best  2    2    0 

„  , 3d  best  I     1    0 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  soliciting' 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Institution. 

E.  R.  CoTLER,  Secretary,  97.  Farringdon- street. 


PLANTS    FOR    BEDDING    OUT,    to   be  had   of 

J-    MARNOCK&MANLEY,Ni;kskry]uen,  Hackney,  Loudoa. 


per  doz, 
Geraniums,  scarlet  and 

otheis,  strong  plants  6  to  9 
Fuchsias,  100  varieties  .  6  12 
Verbenas        do.  .  4      6 

Petunias  .        .        ,        .46 
Malva  Decumbens,  new  9 
Salvias, — in  varieties     .  4      6 
Bouvardias         do.        .  6     9 
Lantanas  do.        .  p 

Lobelias  do.        .  6 


per  doz. — s. 
Anagallis, — in  varieties .  6 
Alstrcemerias  do.  .  9 
Heliotropium .        .        .4 

CnEKFEES. 

Maurandyas,  4  varieties  fl 


Cobosa  scandens 

Lophospermums 

Rhodochitou  volubi 

Kennedya 

Sullya  heterophylla 


6  9 
-  9 

12  18 

.  9  12 


With  every  other  variety  of  Bed  and  Creeping  Plants,  at  moderate 
prices,  sent  free  within  10  miles  of  I-ondoo,  if  to  the  amount  of 
20s.  and  upwards,  or  packed  for  the  country.  A  descriptive. 
Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application. — Nursery,  Hackney  Mays:. 


PANSY,  "  Lady  Alice  Peel." — In  every  respect 
one  of  the  best  Show-Flowers  of  the  present  year ;  raised  by 
Youell  &  Co.  in  1843.  Blooms  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Oardimers^  C/ironicte,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  under  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  April  27,  page  218. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,   post-free,  at 
3.9.  GU.  per  plant. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  16,  1844. 


GLOXINIA  CERINA. 

MESSRS.  MOUNTJOY  and  SON  have  much 
pleasure  in  offering  fine  strong  plants  of  this  beautiful 
variety,  at  21s.  each.  It  is  a  Seedling  between  Gloxinia  rubra 
and  Slnningia  guttata,  partaking  of  the  habit  of  the  latter 
parent,  with  largo,  downy  foliage.  The  lloworsaicof  a  delicate, 
waxy  ilcBb-colour,  with  a  dark  pink  throat.  It  wan  awarded  a 
Ccrlificato  of  Merit  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  rooms  last 
summer,  and  received  a  Prize  at  the  July  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.  An  allowance  to  tho 
Trade.— Ealing,  May  15.  1841. 


""P  &  C.  LOCKHART  &  DUNCAN,  Florists,  &c., 
-L  •  iflO,  Chcapslde,  London,  beg  to  announce  that  thoy  caa 
supply  strongly. rooted  plants  of  Paulovnia  imperiulin  or  Fox- 
GlovQ  Tree,  at  2s,  each,  package  Included.  This  plant,  from 
Japan,  is  perfectly  hardy,  uiid  highly  ornamcntol.-May  17, 1844^_ 
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SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 

WARNER.  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  introduce  to  their  Friencls  the  follow- 
ing New  Swedish  Tiinnias,  which  for  their  general  good  qualities 
stand  unrivalled;  growing  to  a  large  size,  being  small  in  the  top, 
of  a  dark  yellow  flesh,  and  maybe  grown  as  close  to  each  other 
as  a  Stone  or  Stabblc  Turnip. 

WARNER'S  RUSSIAN  SWEDE     .         .     2s.  Ot?.  per  lb. 

WARNER'S  EMPEROR  SWEDS  .     2S.  6rf.  per  lb. 

Also  WAiiNiiii's  Purple-top  Yellow  Hybrid,  2s.  6rf.  per  lb.,  with 

all  the  varieties  of  Norfolk  and  Tankards,  of  the  most  genuine 

and  selected  stocks,  from  Qd.  to  is.  per  lb. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  select  List  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ;  the  plants 
are  strong  aud  healthy,  and  ready  to  be  forwarded  per  Post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  Y.  and  Co.  They  will 
be  found  very  desirable  to  those  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the 
Autumnal  Exhibitions. 


Aehraet  Bey,  lilac 

Arago,  buft*  and  red 

Beauty,  pale  lilac 

Belladonna,  pink 

Bethula,  lilac 

Campestroui,  purple 

CassimirPerrier,  small,  crimson 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink 

Changeable,  yellow 

Christopher  Colombe,  lilac 

Col.  Combes,  aalmon 

Conspicuum 

Defiance,  white 

Due  de  Conigliano,  crimson 

Duchess  de  Montebello 

Duke,  extra  fine 

Elegans,  rose 

Empress,  lilac 

Expanded,  purple 

Flechier,  datk  rose 

Tormosum,  white  and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus,  fl^owered  yellow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange 

Hero 

Incurved,  pink 

Insigne,  pink  and  red 

Impeiial,  pale  lilac 

King,  pale  rose 

Louis-Philippe 


Lucidum,  white 
Marchioness,  white 
Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
Magnet,  yellow 
Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,  pink  and  white 
Mirabile,  white  and  buff 
Peter,  creamy 
Perspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink 
Pulcherrimum,  rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled,  yellow 
Rosalind,  pink 
Salters,  white 
Sulphurca 
Sultana,  rose 
Superb,  clustered  yellow 
Surprise,  white 
Starry,  purple 
Tasselled,  lilac 

„  yellow 

Triumphant,  pink  and  buff 
Two  coloured  incurved,  yellow 

and  brown 
Vesta,  white 
Wheeleriana. 


Bent  Post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  I2s.  per  doz 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  IG,  1844. 

ESSRSTlr.  and  h7BROWN,  respectfully  offer  to 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the  following  Plants  for  Bedding 


Out,  &c. 

Alstro3merias,10  vars,  each  1 

Auriculas,  fine,  per  dozen, 
12s.  to  18 

•Cinerarias,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen    .    4s  to  6 

Calceolarias,  12  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen     .     4s  to  6 

Campanula  grandis,  and 
others,  per  doz.     .         .     6 

Dianthus  Goethaelsii,  do.    6 

Euthalis  microphilla,  fine 
for  beds,  per  doz.         ,  12 

Fuchsia  exonlensis,  each    3 

Fuchsias,  25  of  the  newest 
and  mo-'t  approved,  per 
dozen     .         .         .  6s&  12 
Galardia  Picta,  per  doz.    6 
Gazania,  3  vars.,      „      .    9 
Geraniums,  S carlet,  Varie- 
gated, &c.        .    4s,  6s,  &  9 
Geum  coccineum,  perdt^z  6 
HeJittfopium.per  doz.4s&6 
Iporocea   rubra     cerulea, 

per  doz.  .  .  .  6 
Lantanas,  per  doz.  .  .  9 
Lobelias,  6  vars.,  per  doz.  6 
Liliura,(j  newest  varieties, 

per  duzen    .        .        .12 
Linum  flavum, p. doz. 6s. to9 
Mimulus   elegans,  a  very 
beautiful    variety,   ami 
others,  do.  .        .6 


A  Miscellaneous  CoUec-  s 
tion  of  lUO  Stove  and 
GreenhousePlants  (the 
selection  named  by  the 
purchaser  in  the  order)  100 
New  Border  Pinks,  per  doz  4 
CEnothera  macrocarpa,  cis- 

psetosa,  4other3,  p.  doz  12 
Pentstemon,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen      .        .    6 
Phlox,  12  new  perennial 

species,  per  dozen       .  12 
Phlox     Druramondi,     and 
new  dark,  per  doz.,  4s  &  6 
Phlox  omniflora,  p.  doz.    6 
Potentilia,  G  fine  species    6 
Rose,  Tea-scented,  China, 
Eliza-Sauvage,      Gou- 
bault,    Taglioni,     La- 
marque,  and  Victoria, 
each      ....    2 
White  and  Yellow  China, 
and     Yellow     Noisette 
Hose,  per  doz.      .        .    9 
Salvias,  6  vais.,  p.  doz,  4s  &  6 
Petunia  punctata,  each  .    5 

Petunias,  6  new  varieties, 
per  dozen      .        .    6s  &  4 

Tropffiolum  tricolorum, 
and  pentiphyllum,  each 
from         .        Is.  6rf.  to  10 

Verbenas,  12  newest  vars. 
per  dozen     .       .    6s  &  4 


ROCK  PLANTS. 
25  Superior  sorts      .        .    I5s  ]  so  Sup.  Herbaceous  plants  25s 
fiO        do.        do.       .        ,    25    I  100      do.        do.        do.    .    45 
HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT, 


Aristolochia  Sipho,  each  Is  6d 

Atragene  Austriaca,  each  1  0 

Bignonia  radicaus,  each    J  0 

Do.  do.  major,  each   1  6 

Ccanothus,  2  species,  each i  o 

Calatnpelis  scabra,  each    1  6 
Clematis  azurea  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen     .    24  0 
20  varieties  of  Roses,  each  1 


Clematis  Sibboluii, p.  doz  I8s  Qd 


Do.  Montana,  p.  doz  12 
Pyrus   Dutzia  and  Coto- 

neaster,  each  .  .  i 
Wistaria  consequana,eachl 
Honeysuckle.O  vars.,eachl 
Jasminum  4  vars.  .     ] 

Sollya,  2  vars.,  each  .  0 
Passifloras,  4  vars.,  each 


HALF-HARDY  OR  SUMMER  CLIMBERS. 
Cobrea  scandens,  each  .  Os  Qd\  Scypanthus  elegans,  each  1  0 
Maurandja,  3  vars.,  each  o  9  Thunbergias,  4  vars.  each  Is  Orf 
Lophospermuni,3  vareaciiO     9  [ 

The  above  Plants  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post  office  Order  or  reference  for 
payment  in  Town.  Persons  erecting  Greenhouses  or  Conser- 
vatories can  be  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  and  best  of  Plants 
for  furnishing,  including  the  many  handsome  Climbers  recently 
inLroduced. 

N.B.— Plants  securely  packed  for  exportation.— Albion  Nur- 
sery,  Stoke  N'ewington,  London. 

TyiLLIAME.  RENDLE    can   supply  the  following 

»  »     at    the  ManufacLurcrs'  prices,    having  been  appointed 

Agentfor  the  sale  of  them  : — 

WHITNEY'S  TRANSPARENT  COMPOSITION,  in  bottles  : 

quarts,  4s.  drf.;  pints,  2s,  Grf. 

HUMPHREYS'S  COMPOUND,  Is.  9d.  per  bottle 

CAMPBELL'S  CORN-PRODUCING  LIQUIDS 

HENRY  HUNT'S   PATENT  GARDEN-POTS  and  STANDS, 

in  fancy  or  common  ware. 
POTTER'S  GUANO. 
STEPHENSON'S  CONICAL  BOILERS. 

WILLIAM  E.  REIiJDLE'S  BOOK-CATALOGUE 

of  GERANIUMS,  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  CAMELLIAS,  NEW 
PLANTS,  &.C.,  has  been  just  published,  aud  can  bchad  on  appli- 
cations—Union Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  May  I7, 1844. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES^ 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  aud  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Manufactory,  Gloucester-pla.^Chelsea,  near  Sloane-sa. 


r  YNDON'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SPADES.— 
J— ^  These  excellent  Spades,  warranted  to  bear  a  knife  edge, 
and  wear  as  long  as  tliree  Spades  made  in  tlie  usual  way,  are 
sold  by  John  Shiiwem,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  to  whom  orders 
may  be  addressed,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


JOHN  RIVERS,  Sawbridgewortb,  Herts,  begs  to 
inform  Agriculturi'^ts  in  general  that  the  MANGOLD 
WURZEL  and  SWEDISH  TURNfP  enumerated  beneath  are 
new  and  nf  his  own  growth,  and  can  be  recommended  with  con- 
fidence.  The  Russian  Swede,  with  yellow  skin  and  yellow  flesh,; 
was  imported  by  him  in  193(3,  it  has  been  since  carefully  se- 
lected, and  is  recommended  for  productiveness  and  superior 
hardiness,  and  for  its  not  being  so  liable  to  mildew  as  the  Liver- 
pool and  other  dark-coloured  varieties. 

Long  yellow  Mangold  Wurzel,  growing  much  out 
of  the  ground,  fangless,  with  fine  top  .        .        .is.  per  lb. 

White-fleshed,  purple-skinned  Globe,  for  thin  soils,  Is.  per  lb. 

Long  Purple,  superior  stock Qd.  per  lb. 

Russian  Yellow  Swedish  Turnip      .        .        .        .2s.  per  lb. 
.   Carriage  paid  to  London. 

Lawn  Grasses,  mixed  with  dwarf  Clovers,  warranted  to  insure 
a  fine  sward  [weight  20 lbs.  per  bushel),  price  14s.  per  bushel; 
Pasture  Grasses  mixed  for  any  description  of  soil,  varying  in 
price  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  bushel ;  three  bushels  per  acre  recom- 
mended upon  a  clean  tillage,  to  be  sown  at  Midsummer,  with  a 
portion  of  Lucerne,  Perennial  Clover,  and  Sainfoin,  upon  soils 
that  are  not  too  retentive  of  moisture. 

If  a  description  of  the  soil  intended  to  be  laid  down  is  given, 
J.  R.  trusts,  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  Pasture- 
Grasses,  both  separately  and  in  pasture,  upon  various  soils,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  favouring  him  with  their  commands. 


WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
MAN  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  New  Cross.  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  Author  of  the  "  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  25,000  acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeds  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 
N.B. — Connack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  quart. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  their  Friends,  and  Amateurs,  to  their  Exten- 
sive Stock  of  New  Plants,  adapted  for  bedding,  CAMELLIAS, 
GREENHOUSE  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  and 
CLIMBERS,  together  with  a  Splendid  Collection  of  the  Newest 
and  Best  ROSES  of  the  season,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had 
Gratis  on  application. 

W.  W.  &  S.  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  at  mo- 
derate prices,  the  selection  of  varieties  being  left  entirely  to 
themselves  :— 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen— Extra  fine  varieties,  Gs.  and  gs.j  Extra 
new  and  fine  do.,  12s.  j  50  fiiie  and  distinct  do.,  for  40s-. 

Cinerarias,  per  dozen — Fine  distinct  varieties,  6s.  and  Qs.i 
Extra  fine  and  new  do.,  12s.  and  18s. 

Verbenas,  per  dozen— Good  and  distinct  varieties,  Ss.j  Extra 
fine  do.,  9s,  and  12s. ;  Extra  superb  and  new  do.,  18s. 

Petunias,  per  dozen— Extra  fine  varieties,  6s.  and  Qs. 

The  above  are  now  ready  for  immediate  transit,  and  may  be 
had  either  in  strong  plants,  packed  in  baskets,  or  they  will  be 
supplied  in  smaller  plants,  and  sent  by  post,  at  the  option  of  the 
Purchaser. 

A  FEW  SELECT  PLANTS, 


per  plant 

—s. 

d. 

per  plant- 

d. 

Achimenes  grandiflora  . 

1 

(i 

Manrtevillea  suaveolens . 

a 

,,    pedunculatus  = 

1 

Ij 

Mauettia  bicolor 

*? 

0 

Azalea  elegans 

2 

S 

Maurandya    Barclayana 

,,    Igiiescens 

a 

b 

alba       .        •        .        . 

1 

0 

,,    speciosissiraa 

3 

B 

Nypboea  oblonga    . 

3 

fi 

„    splendens 

1 

b 

Passiflora  fragrans  . 

5 

fi 

Bracbysema  platyptera 

5 

0 

„    Loudoniana    . 

1 

fi 

Echites  atropiirpureus  . 

31 

b 

,,    pnnceps  . 

9, 

(i 

Eathahs  macropliyllus  . 

.1 

6 

Pbysolobium  carinatum 

2 

fi 

Gesneria  Cooperii 

a 

b 

,,    Stillingii 

2 

fi 

„    Suttonii  alba 

5 

0 

Roellia  ciliata  . 

1 

fi 

„    Zebrina. 

1 

6 

Scutellaria  splendens     . 

0 

Gloxinia  maxima  . 

a 

6 

,,    japcDica  . 

3 

fi 

„    Priestleyana  . 

a 

6 

Silene  speciosa 

3 

fi 

,,    rubra      . 

1 

1) 

Statice  puberula 

1 

fi 

Habrotbamnus  Tascicu- 

„    sinnuata 

1 

fi 

latus    .... 

7 

6 

Stephanotis  Horibundus 

3 

fi 

Haidcnbergia    longira- 

Sipbocampylos  betulEefo- 

cemosa 

1 

b 

lius        .... 

1 

(i 

„    raacrophylla , 

1 

b 

Tecoma  jasminoides 

1 

fi 

Hydrangea  japonica 

s 

u 

Tnmahum  odoratissimum 

2 

fi 

Lantanacrocea 

a 

S 

Zycbiaglabrata 

2 

fi 

Lescbenauitia  biloba     . 

1 

6 

„    inopbylla 

1 

fi 

„    grandiflora    . 

5 

(J 

„    villosa     , 

1 

6 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 

each        ,  3s  Sd 

,>  „  ).         flowering  bulbs    .   10    6 

,,  „        punctatum      .        .        ,        .    5    0 

I,  ,,  „        floweringbulbs      .10    6   to  2Is. 

„  „       rubrum 21    0 

„  „  I,         flowering  bulbs      .31     6  to  42s. 

***  Plants  wUl  be  presented  with  each  order,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  &c. 

Agents,  by  appointment,  for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S  CHE- 
MICAL TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION. 
Sold  in  Bottles — Plats,  25.  6d,  ;  Quarts,  4s.  6rf,  each,  with  printed 
directions  for  use. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  GARDENERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

CHEAP  PLANTS  for  turning  into  the  BORDERS.— 
Frogmore  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  30  varieties  of 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias, 
Salvias,  Calceolarias,  Mimulus,  Lophospermum,  Ageratums, 
Senecio,  Musk,  Damask  and  other  China  Roses— all  at  the  low 
price  of  4s.  per  dozen;  and  also  all  the  new  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, &c.  as  they  come  out,  at  moderate  prices.— P.  PORTER, 
Nursery,  Sussex-place,  Loughborough-road,  Brixton,  Surrey. 

N.B.- An    omnibus,   from    Graccchurch-street,    passes    the 
Nursery  six  times  a  day. 


SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  LOBELIAS. 

FC.  BALL,  Nurseryman,  Taunton,  (successor  to 
•     Mr.  John  Young,)  begs  to  offer  the  following  as  decidedly 
the  best  Scarlet  Lobelias  known,  viz. : — 

Lobelia  fulgeus  multiflora. 

„  „  „  variety. 

„  ,,       pyramidales. 

All  partaking  of  the  free  growth  of  L.  igi'iea,  and  in  colour  ex- 
ceeding the  vivid  scarlet  of  L.  fungens ;  particularly  the  first, 
which  is  also  very  desuablefroni  its  robust  habit  and  long  continu- 
ance iu  bloom.  -Last  season  iu  the  greenhouse  its  flowers  were 
conspicuous  for  four  months.  Plants  are  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  price  3s.  each.  May  13,  ISi^. 


B 


URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER,  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


BuRciDOE  and  Healt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Pubhc  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
case.s  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success:  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Bubbidgh:  and  Healt 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Gleniunnino,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 


Plain 
Boiler. 


Ribbed 

Boiler. 

10 


2  15 

3  10 


8  15 


1-.    - 

-^i 

i2^ 

0 

0. 

Will  heat  of 

Forcing  Pit, 

11 

1| 

3 

b 
a 

Pipe. 

Length  by  feet. 

s. 

s.d. 

s.  d. 

s.d. 

20 

71) 

a  6 

2     6 

30  feet. 

12  to  20 

20 

10  6 

7    6 

2    6 

50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 

Under  25  to  40 

30 

12  6 

7    b 

3     fi 

80  to  125  feet. 

40  to  65 

35 

175 

8    6 

1     fi 

150  to  250  feet. 

65  to  100 
Warmaerap- 

42 

25  U 

8    b 

5    b 

300  to  400  feet. 

J.  cry  35ft.  long, 
and  a  pit  50ft. 

60 

35  0 

8    6 

7    b 

600  to  800  feet. 

If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approx- 
imation tn  wh;Ht  is  correct. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

OT.THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR- 

^  PLACE.KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE  FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Bordering,  Flower-stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTICUL- 
TURALBUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 
and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


SalPS  fcg  Auction, 


KENTISH  TOWN.— TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  &  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  on  the  premises,  Hawley  Place. 
Kentish  Town,  on  Moxday,  May  20,  1814,  at  One  o'clock,  (by 
order  of  the  Executrix  of  the  Jote  Mr.  Archer,)  the  entire  Stock 
of  choice  TULIPS,  consisting  of  most  of  the  approved  kinds  j 
also  Iron  Hoops  and  Canvass,  excellent  Tulip  Boxes,  and  other 
Efl'ects.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 


TO   GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  TujisuAv,  May  21st,  and  Thursday,  23d,  1844,  at  12 
o'clock,  each  day,  a  fine  Collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Also  a  splendid  Assortment  of  GERA- 
NIUMS, the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 
HEARTSEASE,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  Flowering  Plants. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  ;  Catalogues  may  be  had  at 
the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone. 


FLORICULTURE. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  By  Wm.  WILDE^ 
On  Saturday,  May  25,  I8i4,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  preciselyj 
at  the  Artists'  Room,  E.xchange-street,  Norwich.  TWO  BEDS, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  1200  of  the  most  RAKE  AND  CHOICE 
TULIPS.  They  will  be  sold  by  Catalogue  in  small  Lots,  offer- 
ing a  fine  opportunity  to  Amateurs  aud  Florists  to  complete 
their  Beds. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  Auction  by  W.  FISHER,  without 
Reserve,  for  the  benefit  of  Creditors,  on  Tdubsday,  the  23d 
day  of  May,  1S44,  on  the  Premises  in  Rose-lane,  near  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  STOCK  of  Mr.  John  Bincn,  consisting  of 
a  Bed  of  4G  Rows  of  TULIPS,  including  Garrick,  ShaUspeare, 
Wilmer's  Duke  of  York,  Violet  Alexander,  Princess  Sophia  of 
Gloucester,  Fabius,  and  other  fine  Varieties  ;  about  300  Pairs  of 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  now  planted  in  their  blooming- 
pots,  comprehending  most  of  the  leading  Varieties  ;  100  Pots  of 
AURICULAS,  including  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor,  Imperator, 
Booth's  Freedom,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Othello,  Blue  Bonnet,  Jupiter,  &c.  ;  about  30  Plants  of 
fine-named  Varieties  of  POLYANTHUS  ;  Bed  of  choice  PINKS, 
and  a  Collection  of  PANSIES.  The  Flowers  may  be  viewed  the 
morning  of  Sale,  which  will  commence  exactlj-  at  eleven. 
Catalogues  will  be  ready  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Bates,  Summer  Town  ;  the  Auctioneer,  Little- 
gate  ;  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  23,  St.  Giles's,  to  whom  all  persons  hav- 
ing any  claim  on  Mr.  Bihch  are  requested  to  send  particulars 
by  the  27th  instant,  or  they  will  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  a. 
division. 


n^O  LET,  A  FARM  OF  170  ACRES.— I'riory 
-L  FAR.-M,  Warbleton,  Sussex ;  comprising  a  large  Farm 
House,  fit  for  a  respectable  family,  with  workmen's  Cottage, 
Barns,  Stables,  and  all  necessary  Agricultural  buildings;  to- 
gether with  about  170  Acres  of  Arable,  Meadow,  Pasture,  Hop, 
and  Orchard  land  j  with  Gardens ;  and  about  12  Acres  of  good 
Marshland,  in  Pevensey  Level.  Possession  at  Michaelmas 
next.  To  view  the  same,  apply  to  JosEru  Pankuurst,  Warble- 
ton ;  and  for  terms,  to  JMessrs.  Patti^nuen  and  S-hith,  Hop- 
factors,  247,  High-street,  Borough. — The  right  of  Sporting  over 
the  above,  as  also  some  extensive  Woodlands  adjoining,  may  be 
had  if  required. 
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TO  BEE-KEEPER?.; 

APETTIGREW,  Wrotliam  Park,  Barnet,  -wishes 
•  to  inform  Bee-keepers  that  he  will  privately,  for  lOs. 
-each,  give  them  a  liint  on  Bee-managemeut,  worth  10/.  The 
hint  is  of  prime  importance  to  alt,  but  A.  P.  will  not  bind  him- 
self to  commanicate  it  to  fewer  than  lOO  apiarians. 

N.B.  If  any  say  that  the  hint  is  too  dear,  or  that  it  will  not 
enable  him  to  make  5/.  ej:tra  of  his  Bees  this  year,  A.  P.  will 
let  urn  his  money. 


SATURDAY,  MAT  18,   1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

Society  of  Arts        .        .        .        8  P  w. 
Linnean  Annirersary  .        1  P.Mi 

COUNTRY  SHOW — FfiroAv.  May  24  .  Tunbridge  Wells  Honlcullural. 


Wbdnbsdas,  May  23 
Frtday,         May  21 


The  Statement  by  Mr.  Baker's  gardener  respecting 
the  Hardiness  of  the  Mexican  Comperous 
Planis,  cultivated  at  Bayfordbury,  in  Hertfordshire, 
(see  p.  260)  will,  we  doubt  not,  liave  been  read  with 
interest ;  more  especially  since  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  plant  these  beautiful  trees  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  similar  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in 
most  cases  ;  but  as  all  the  specimens  there  have  been 
^hghtly  protected  during  winter  by  hand-glasses,  it 
■would  not  have  been  safe  to  form  any  decided  opinion 
■from  that  evidence,  while  standing  alone.  We  have 
now,  however,  before  us,  along  with  this  evidence,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Frost,  at  Dropmore,  and  may 
therefore  venture  to  speak  on  the  subject  ivith 
some  confidence ;  more  especially  since  the  return  of 
Air.  Hartweg,  by  whose  indefatigable  exertions  our 
Mexican  Pines  -were  principally  discovered,  enables 
us  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  natural  stations  of 
the  species  in  their  own  country. 

We  know  that  Pinus_LlaveanaJs  hardy,  because 
it  endured  the  sad  winter  of~TS37-S.  Its  locality 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  others.  Mr.  Hartweg  saw  it  on 
the  mountains  near  Ziraapan,  Cardonal,  and  San  Jose 
del  Oro,  (lat.  SI'-')  at  the  height  of  8000  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  also  found  it  near  Real  del  Monte 
(lat.  20O)  growing  within  two  miles  of  Abies 
toouglasii,  and  at  the  same  elevation.  The  habits  of 
the  two  may  therefore  be  taken  to  be  similar.  It  has 
died,  indeed,  at  Dropmore,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  damaged  in  1837-8 ;  but  that  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptional case. 

In  the  Horticultural  Garden  it  has  been  found 
that  P^oocARPA  is  very  tender;  and  the  same  result 
has  been  observed  at  Bayfordbury.  Mr.  Hartweg 
gathered  it  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  high 
Table  Land,  towards  the  Volcano  of  JoruUo,  near 
Morelia  (lat.  19^  ),  a  very  warm  situation,  and  in 
places  not  more  tlian  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  He 
did  not  see  it  higher  than_5000  feet,  which  is  3000 
feet  lower  than  1?.  Llaveana.  P.  oocarpa  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  tender. 

P.  LEiopnvLLA  is  found  below  P.._IJateana^  not 
.ascending  higher  than  7000  feet  on  the  mountains  of 
Mechoacan  (lat.l  9«  30").  This  plant  has  perished  at 
Dropmore  and  Bayfordbury,  but  has  only  lost  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  some  of  its  leaves  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society,  although  unpro- 
tected. Hopes  may  therefore  be  entertained  of  it 
in  warmer  situations  in  this  country. 

P.  PSECDosTROBUs  was  greatly  injured  at  Bay- 
fordbury, perished  at  Dropmore  with  the  first  frost, 
and  has  also  suffered  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Its  station  is  as  low  as  7000 
feet  near  Angangueo,  in  lat.  19"  30'',  but  as  it  was  seen 
1000  feet  higher,  it  may  possibly  bear  our  cUmate 
in  some  districts. 

P.  Teocote,  from  Oaxaca  and  Real  del  Monte,  at 
the  height  of  6-8000  feet ;  Macrophyxla,  of  which 
one  tree  only  was  seen  in  a  Pine  wood,  called  the 
Ocolillo,  between  Real  del  Jlonte  and  Kegla,  at  the 
height  of  7000  feet;  and  Devomana  from  the  same 

§lace,  but  a  thousand  feet  higher,  have  proved 
ardy  at  Bayfordbury,  and  have  not  suffered  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hort.  Society.  The  two  last  have,  how- 
ever, died  at  Dropmore ;  while  the  first  has  stood. 
Neither  have  P.  Russeliana,  Apulcensis,  and 
Mo.vtezlm/E,  all  Real  del  Monte  species,  occurring 
at  the  elevation  of  feOOO  feet,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
same  height  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  P.  Lla- 
veana, been  found  tender.  Tliey  stood  at  Cliis- 
wick,  Dropmore,  and  Bayfordbury,  and  may  all  be 
regarded  as  hardy. 

According  to  the  Dropmore  and  Bayfordbury  obser- 
■vations,  P.  i-ailla  in  also  hardy  ;  and  its  natural  sta- 
tion,about  Ileal  del  Monte,  lOUO  ft.  higher  than  any  of 
the  lant,  would  seern  to  render  that  certain.  It  has, 
however,  been  found,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Kardcii,  without  the  guard  of  a  hand-glass,  to  flU-stain 
injury  in  its  leaves  and   partially  in  its  shoots. 

ilMa-e remain  the  Pi.sls  Haih  wti,iiand  Ayaca- 
!'.""«<  w'''«'i are Imth  .Mexican and  Guatcmalaspecies. 

I  lie  former  is  found  on  the  Cainpanario,  near  Angan- 
gueo (Ut.  1 0"  30";  at  0000  to  1 0,000  ft.  of  elevation  ; 
-ind  on  the  Volcan  dc  Agua,  near  the  city  of  Guate- 


mala (lat.  1 4°  30"),  as  high  as  12,000  ft.  It  has  been 
found  hardy  both  at  Bayfordbury,  Dropmore,  and  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  garden.  This  is  perhaps  only 
what  might  have  been  inferred  from  its  mountain 
habits  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  P.  Ayaca- 
huite,  which  goes  as  far  to  the  south  as  the  town  of 
Quezaltenango  (lat.  lo"'),  where  its  upper  limit  is 
full  2000  feet  lower  than  the  last,  and  which 
died  at  Dropmore,  should  have  suffered  nothing 
from  the  climate  of  Chiswick.  In  Mr.  Baker's  col- 
lection it  is  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  its  apparent 
hardiness  may-  be  explained  by  its  being  also  found 
near  Real  del  Monte. 

CupREssus  thurifera,  from  Angangueo  and 
Tlalpuxahua  (lat.  19"  35"),  at  the, height  of  8000- 
9000  ft.,  and  Juniperus  FLACcinA,  from  Regla,  in  the 
district  of  Real  del  Monte,  at  from  C500-7000  feet 
above  the  sea,  appear  to  be  everywhere  indifferent  to 
cold. 

How  strange,  then,  it  is  that  Abies  religiosa,  a 
most  noble  tree,  found  as  high  on  the  Real  del 
Monte  mountains  as  10,000  feet,  that  is,  2000  feet 
higher  than  Llaveana,  should  lie  very  tender.  At 
Bayfordbury,  indeed,  it  is  reported  as  being  unin- 
jured when  protected  by  single  mats ;  but  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hort.  Soc,  and  at  Dropmore,  allits  young 
wood  was  killed  by  tjie  first  slight  frosts  of  autumn. 
The  species  grows  very  fast  and  very  late ;  its  young 
wood  is  as  brittle  as  ordinary  Firs  in  May,  and  is 
evidently  Incapable  of  enduring  cold.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  happen  to  possess  it  should  plant  it  in  high 
dry  situations,  where  its  growth  wiU  cease  early  in 
the  season,  so  as  to  ripen  before  winter.  That  being 
effected,  it  should  be  the  hardiest  of  the  whole 
Blexican  race. 

On  the  27th  of  April  we  solicited  the  opinions  of 
our  readers  as  to  the  utility  of  publishing  accounts  of 
Country  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  e.x- 
pressed  our  intention  of  shaping  our  future  course 
by  the  number  and  bearing  of  the  letters  on  the 
subject  which  we  might  receive  during  the  succeed- 
ing fortnight.  On  that  day  our  circulation  was  7741 ; 
we  have  now  received  55  letters,  and  therefore  we 
conclude  that  7676  of  our  subscribers  are  indifferent 
upon  the  subject.  Among  the  writers  of  the  55 
letters  which  are  before  us,  03  object  to  the  insertion 
of  the  Country  Shows,  which  it  would  therefore 
seem  have  but  22  advocates  out  of  7741. 

This  would  certainly  justify  our  relieving  our- 
selves from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  introducing 
the  Provincial  Shows,  which,  as  our  correspondents 
truly  allege,  are  always  reported  in  Provincial 
Papers.  Nevertheless,  we  admit  the  force  of  the 
arguments  of  some  of  their  advocates,  and  most 
especially  of  those  who  regard  them  as  a  criterion  of 
the  real  state  of  Horticulture  in  different  localities. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  valid,  though  a  common  argu- 
ment against  their  insertion,  to  say  they  are  unread- 
able. They  are  not  intended  to  be  read — their  use 
is  for  reference  at  a  future  period;  and  for  that 
reason  their  record  in  country  Papers,  which  are 
never  filed,  is  insufficient.  One  of  our  corres- 
pondents rightly  observes  that,  "  although  the  report 
to-dai/,  of  yesterday's  Flower  Show  may  not  be  very 
interesting,  yet  some  20,  30,  or  60  years  hence,  that 
part  of  a  Journal  which  consists  of  a  record  of  facts 
will,  I  suspect,  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  it. 
If  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  dated  50  years  back,  were 
now  placed  in  my  hands,  I  should  consider  the 
advertisements  of  the  '  Youell  and  Co.'  of  that  day, 
and  the  records  of  the  Flower  Shows,  exceedingly 
entertaining  at  least,  perhaps  instructive,  and 
certainly  valuable.  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  I 
used  to  consider  the  long  accounts  of  Flower  Shows, 
which  were  occasionally  copied  into  the  '  Gardeners' 
Magazine,'  as  a  bore ;  but  1  now  find  them  becoming 
more  interesting  aud  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
become  older." 

We  admit  the  justice  of  these  and  similar  obser- 
vations, and  therefore  we  have  decided  to  continue 
our  reports.  We  shall  not,  however,  burthen  those 
who  dislike  them  with  their  appearance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  matter,  but  shall  print  them 
from  lime  to  time  in  double  Numbers,  like  that  of 
last  week. 

There  is,  however,  one  rule  which  we  propose  to 
adopt,  to  which  no  person  should  object ;  and  that  is, 
to  omit  all  names  of  persons,  rewards,&c.,  where  the 
names  of  the  plants  for  which  the  rewards  arc  given 
are  not  distinctly  specified.  When,  however,  reports 
of  Shows  are  sent  to  us  without  any  such  information, 
we  shall  not  wholly  omit  them,  but  merely  insert  a 
short  paragraph  explaining  the  general  nature  of  the 
Exhibition, 


FUCHSIAS. 


(Continued front  jiitgc 'l\^.) 

The  second  or  intermediate  stage  of  growth  in  FuclisiaB 
in  from  the  period  of  the  second  and  hiHt  |ii)tting  in  May 
or  June  (whilst  in  the  loreing-housc)  to  their  hnal  position 
in  a  well-ventiluted  greenhouse. 

A  imlveriued  gundy  luum  having  been  recommcadcd 


lor  the  first  potting,  it  should,  in  their  last  shift  for 
mature  growth,  be  e.xchangeJ  for  a  yellow,  turfy  loam, of 
stronger  texture,  using  nearly  one  half  of  well-decomiiosed 
leaf-mould  or  cow-dung,  in  a  partially  dried  state,  with 
one  fourth  portion  of  sand  ;  or  if  the  loam  is  of  a  sandy 
texture,  one  sUlh  will  be  sufBeient. 

Oooasionally  there  exists  a  great  difference  in  the  ma- 
terial used  as  leaf-mould.  Pure  leaf-mould  is  generally 
found  in  a  coarse  and  partially  decomposed  state.  An- 
other kind  has  the  texture  of  highly-decomposed  black 
manure,  in  a  loose  stale,  without  any  apparent  remains 
of  leaves.  Both  should  be  used  in  a  relative  degree  of 
coarseness  to  maintain  an  increased  circulation  of  water 
for  a  given  period  after  the  last  shift. 

The  following  process  of  obtaining  leaf-mould  (in  com- 
mon with  any  other  material  for  potting)  of  a  uniform 
texture,  is  repeated  for  its  intrinsic  interest  and  suit- 
ability to  soils  in  general. 

Supposing  a  portion  of  pure  leaf-mould  to  be  so  much 
decomposed  as  to  resemble  dust,  so  that  when  water  is 
applied  it  becomes  close  and  retentive,  place  portions  of 
it  in  a  sieve,  one  or  two  eighths  of  an  inch  wide  in  the 
wire,  and  by  slightly  sifting  the  material,  it  will  pass  the 
small  portion  through,  and  the  remainder,  by  being  en- 
tirely rubbed  through  a  sieve  of  four  or  six  eighths  of 
an  inch,  will  leave  the  whole  material  in  a  uniform  state 
for  heavy  potting  in  more  delicate  plants  than  Fuchsias. 
For  the  last-named  plants,  any  pulverised  material  will 
be  best  prepared  by  the  hand.  In  highly-decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  like  dung  in  a  friable  state,  there  is 
always  found  a  certain  portion  in  a  coarse,  close,  and  un- 
broken state  ;  such,  on  being  examined  and  divested  of 
stones,  earth,  &c.,  will  always  be  found  to  contain  the 
decomposed  vegetable  part  in  its  coarse  and  unmixed 
state,  -for  application  in  heavy  shifts.  This  material 
should  be  broken  throughout,  and  divested  of  worms, 
&c.,  by  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,  and  on  no  account 
be  passed  through  a  sieve.  It  is  best  obtained  when 
laid  in  quantities  upon  the  ground,  previous  to  being 
housed,  or  round  the  sides  of  a  heap,  and  not  unfrequently 
amongst  the  refuse  in  ordinary  siftings. 

Where  the  loam  is  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  vegetable  fibre,  or  is  too  sandy,  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  the  siftings  of  strong,  turfy,  yellow  loam  ;  divest 
it  of  stones  and  other  refuse,  and  rub  it  entirely  through 
a  sieve  six  eighths  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  wire  ;  after 
which,  by  being  well  mixed  with  the  remainder,  it  will 
render  the  whole  more  uniform  and  porous. 

Though  a  pulverised  condition  of  the  turf  in  soils  if, 
to  a  certain  extent,  essential  in  all  cases,  it  is  less  so  ia 
proportion  to  the  agencies  of  heat,  &c.  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  roots  of  plants 
are  capable  of  assimilating  food  from  nutritive  material 
in  a  gross  form  ;  hence  the  application  of  these  conditions 
to  the  present  genus  of  plants  in  their  first  and  inter- 
mediate stages  of  growth.  The  less  pulverised  or 
decomposed  is  the  fibre  in  loam  or  peat,  the  more  essen- 
tial it  is  that  their  component  parts  should  be  so  sepa- 
rated and  broken  as  to  permit  the  uniform  action  of  those 
agencies  which  cause  decomposition. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
in  shifting  plants  for  the  attainment  of  mature  growth, 
the  soils,  &c.,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a 
strictly  uniform  circulation  of  moisture  consistent  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  material.  This  result  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  suitable  soils,  nor  yet  upon  the 
situation  in  which  plants  are  placeJ,  but  on  the  general 
conditions  upon  which  the  successful  growth  of  plants 
depends.  Of  what  avail  are  the  best  materials  apart  from 
their  appropriate  "arrangement  and  proportions,"  by  the 
hand  that  applies  them  .'  And  of  what  avail  is  even  a 
correct  application  of  potting  materials,  apart  from  the 
knowledge  and  means  of  maintaining  the  agencies  of 
light,  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  which  are  essential  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  effects  sought  for  ?  If  a  cultivator 
were  asked  to  define  the  means  necessary  for  trans- 
ferring a  plant  of  Fuchsia  from  a  60  to  a  No.  1  sized 
pot,  with  success,  it  might  be  as  follows  : — Give  me  suit- 
able soils,  with  a  perfect  command  of  exposure  to  intense 
atmospheric  and  solar  agencies,  and  I  will  show  the 
highest  possible  effects  under  those  conditions,  and  such 
are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  highest  effects  of 
cultivation  generally. 

In  the  process  of  shifting  Fuchsias  from  32s  and  24s 
to  Nos.  8,  6,  and  4  pots,  the  bottom  drainage  should 
be  large  in  proportion  to  the  pots,  and  uniformly  placed, 
not  exceeding  2  inches  in  a  No.  6,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion ;  the  sub-drainage  of  coarse  partially-dried  turfy 
peat,  with  leaf-mould,  or  flakes  of  cow-dung,  in  a  similar 
state,  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  each  firmly  pressed. 
The  mixture  is  then  filled  in  till  the  ball  of  the  plant 
may  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tO|)  level,  and  when 
the  ball  is  made  firm  by  a  portion  of  soil  around  it, 
apply  a  few  handfuls  of  coarse  leaf-mould,  or  broken 
cow-dung,  with  charcoal,  or  crocks  intermixed,  and 
finish  by  filling  up  to  the  level  of  the  ball.  The  ball  of 
each  plant  having  been  in  a  sufficiently  moist  state  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  the  plants  are  removed  back  to 
the  platform  of  the  forcing-house,  without  air  for  two 
days,  but  well  shaded  from  sun-light,  aud  hcavysyring- 
ingH  substituted  alternately  for  waterings,  during  the 
following  week  (allowing  for  casual  instances). 

The  conditions  of  growth  above  stated,  are  those  by 
which  a  collection  of  Fuchsias  was  grown  by  the  writer, 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  the  unexpected  success  of  which 
has  led  to  the  present  remarks.  As  previously  stated, 
the  growth  of  the  plants  [commenced  in  March  and 
April.  F.  formoBu  elegans,' was,  ut  the  first  mentioned 
period,  6  inches  in  height,  and  by  .the  first  week  in 
August,  attained  nearly  7  feet,  forming  a  perfect  pyramid 
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of  uniform  growth  and  bloomy  the  lateral  branches  ex- 
tending 2  feet  from  the  main  stem,  thus  giving  a  circum- 
ference of  8  feet.  F.  Rogersiana  (a  cutting  of  the  cur- 
rent year),  was  also  as  much  in  circumference.  F. 
racemifiora  elegans  (a  cutting)  formed  a  very  graceful 
plant  from  7  to  8  feet  in  height  ;  F.  conspicua  arborea 
(a  cutting)  reached  6  feet ;  F.  tricolor  (cuttings)  of  uni- 
form growth  and  bloom,  was  6  feet  in  circumference  ; 
F.  magnifica  (a  cutting)  was  the  same  size  ;  F.  St.  Clare 
(a  cutting),  removed  the  third  week  in  May  from  a  60  to 
an  8  pot,  was  2  feet  in  diameter  by  the  first  week  of 
Angust.  F.  rosea  elegans,  and  Cooperi  were  each 
12  feet  in  circumference.  A  plant  of  F.  magni- 
fica (a  cutting)  was  selected  from  very  beautifully- 
formed  plants  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  pits,  and 
subjected  to  the  above  treatment,  and  was  found  to 
exceed  the  latter  by  nearly  double  their  extent  of  growth 
and  bloom. — Smith's  (of  Dalston)  varieties  were  received 
In  May  about  9  inches  in  height,  and  by  August  nearly 
the  whole  were  2  feet  in  diameter  (in  12s  and  8  sized 
pots),  and  exceeded  all  others  by  their  uniform  vigour 
and  bloom. 

Those  who  wish  to  speculate  in  dispensing  with  inter- 
mediate shifts,  by  removing  from  60s  or  48s  to  12s,  8s, 
or  6s,  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  conditions:  — 
1,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ball  of  the  young  plant, 
above  the  level  of  the  soil  around  it ;  2,  an  exposure 
upon  a  shelf,  or  lofty  platform,  to  intense  sunlight; 
3,  alternate  syringings,  in  the  place  of  waterings,  for  a 
few  weeks  ;  4,  the  essential  proportion  and  texture  of 
the  sub-drainage  ;  5,  the  leaf-mould,  or  decomposed 
manure,  in  a  partially  dried  state  ;  6,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  to  be  but  slightly  compressed  until  the  plants  are 
established.  The  importance  of  the  last  condition  is  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  the  por,  and  the 
diminutive  vigour  of  the  plant. —  William  Wood,  Pine- 
apple Place* 

FRENCH  ROSE  CULTIVATION. 

The  following  are  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  rear- 
ing Rose-trees  in  France: — No  French  nurseryman 
engrafts  his  Dog-Roses  (Eglantines)  on  other  persons' 
hedges ;  for  if  so,  he  would  require,  for  the  many 
thousands  of  them  which  he  planrs,  the  command  of  a 
great  deal  of  spare  ground.  He  has  not  inclosures  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  number  of  them  which  he  would  require 
according  to  his  system  of  culture.  He  employs,  there- 
fore, boys  to  provide  him  with  them  ;  and  where  the 
culture  of  Roses  is  extensive,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
there  are  people  in  the  season  who  make  a  regular  trade 
of  gathering  them  wherever  they  can  find  them  ;  so  that 
the  gardener  who  would  engraft  Rose-trees  on  the 
hedges  and  in  the  woods  would  only  give  himself  trouble 
for  the  benefit  of  other  people  ;  he  would  in  such  a  case 
have  undoubted  reason  to  apply  to  himself  the  "  sic  vos 
non  vobis  "  of  the  poet. 

According  to  our  system,  the  Rose-trees  which  we 
Lave  for  sale  have  been  nourished  in  our  gardens  before 
they  are  grafted,  and  brought  to  exhibit  the  beautiful 
varieties  which  we  produce.  If  Rose-trees  exported  by 
us  are  ill-furnished  with  small  roots,  this  deficiency  has 
been  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  the  wild 
stocks  have  been  reared.  Those  which  are  grown  in 
strong  heavy  land  produce  but  few  capillary  roots,  while 
those  reared  in  light  soil  produce  them  abundantly.  The 
truth  is,  that  Rose- trees  are  transferred  from  our  nurse- 
lies  so  soon,  that  they  have  not  time  to  multiply  their 
roots  to  any  great  extent.  It  often  happens  that  Dog- 
Koses  planted  in  autumn  may  be  sold  with  a  very  strong 
head  at  the  same  period  of  the  following  year,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which  we  cultivate 
them. 

"We  procure  early  in  autumn  stocks  that  are  at  least 
two  years  old,  those  of  one  year  old  being  too  thinly 
wooded,  and  liable  to  injury  from  frost ;  and  we 
plant  them  and  support  them  by  stakes.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  the  cuttings  for  grafting  are  cut  from 
those  sorts  which  we  wish  to  multiply,  and  stuck  into 
the  ground,  numbered,  and  opposite  the  north,  in  order 
to  retard  their  huddin|;\. 

In  March  and  April  we  take  them  up,  and  graft  them 
on  the  Dog-Rose  Briers ;  and  it  is  important  that  this 
operation  should  be  performed  when  the  sap  of  the  stock 
Brier  is  in  circulation  (which  is  ascertained  by  the  shooting 
of  the  buds).  The  operation  of  grafting,  en  fente  (by 
cleft),  as  we  term  it,  is  too  well  known  to  require  ex- 
planation. I  shall  merely  remark  that  the  stocks 
which,  from  the  smallness  of  their  diameter,  can 
oply  bear  one  graft,  should  only  be  split  at  one 
side,  and  that  opposite  the  bud  nearest  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stock,  where  it  has  been  cut 
evenly  across.  This  bud  is  designed  to  draw  the  sap 
into  the  upper  part  where  the  scion  is,  and  to  impart 
life  to  it.  Two  grafts  may  be  placed  opposite  each  other 
on  stocks  of  sufficient  diameter.  Two  buds  are  sufficient 
to  have  in  any  graft;  and  wfcai  this  is  cut  in  the  proper 
wedge-form,  it  should  be  inserted  in  such  a  sloping 
direction  as  will  bring  the  lower  part  of  the  wedge  into 
contact  with  the  secoid  bark  of  the  stock  ;  and  the  lower 
bud  of  the  graft  should  evidently  be  kept  on  the  outside 
of  the  slit.  Unl-38  the  graft  be  the  termination  of  a 
branch,  its  upper  part,  to  which  the  knife  has  been  ap- 
plied, willrequirs  to  be  protected  by  a  little  cement;  and, 
if  the  stocks  be  not  sufficiently  largs  to  receive  the  grafts 
completely  and  firmly,  these  ought  to  he  tied  and  covered 
at  the  point  of  union  with  cement.  Our  composition  for 
cement  is  made  of  rosin  and  pitch  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, with  half  as  much  of  white  wax  as  of  the  other 
ingredients,  properly  melted  and  mixed  together. 

grafts  thus  placed  on  strong  and  healthy  plants  cannot 


tail ;  and  will  form  a  superb  head  in  autumn,  if  care  is 
taken  to  pinch  them  off  to  the  height  of  from  4  to  6 
inches,  to  make  them  branch.  It  is  also  necessary  not 
to  leave  too  many  buds  at  the  lower  part,  but  those  on 
the  top  cannot  be  too  numerous.  By  this  kind  of  graft- 
ing, a  Rose-tree  in  full  flower  may  be  obtained  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months. 

Dog-Roses,  if  planted  as  stocks  in  pots,  should  be 
taken  into  a  greenhouse  early  in  the  season  ;  and,  as 
vegetation  soon  begins  there,  the  stocks  will  be  fit  to  be 
grafted  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  flowers  will  be  ob- 
tained from  them  much  sooner  than  from  Rose-trees  in 
the  open  air — Bataille,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Avranches. 


BOILERS. 

I  HAVE  a  large  garden,  and  many  sorts  of  boilers,  from 
the  old  waggon-form  down  to  that  of  Messrs.  Stephen- 
sons.  But  when  I  want  to  heat  some  new  building,  1 
find  that  the  cost  of  even  the  cheapest  of  them  is  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  For  example,  I  wish  to  force  some 
Seakale  in  an  open  bed.  A  few  drain-pipes  will  enable 
me  to  do  so  ;  but  then  there  is  the  boiler — and  really  it  is 
too  bad  to  be  forced  to  pay  5/.  or  Gl.  for  an  instrument 
which  is  to  produce  me  a  crop  not  worth  half  the  money. 
I  see,  too,  by  your  Notices  to  Correspondents,  that  many 
others  are  in  a  similar  difficulty  with  myself;  and  well 
they  may  be.  Let  us  then  see  whether  a  cheaper  kind 
of  boiler  than  any  on  sale  may  not  be  readily  contrived. 

In  the  section  A  we  have  a  common  4-inch  iron  pipe, 
placed  with  one  end  over  a  fire,  and  the  other  in  a  tank  of 
water.  When  heat  is  applied  the  water  circulates  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  the  heating  effect  is  just  as 
well  gained  as  if  the  most  complicated  boiler  were  em- 
ployed. But  there  is  no  setting  A  in  brickwork  advan- 
tageously. 
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But  if  the  pipe  has  an  elbow  over  the  fire,  as  at  B,  the 
setting  is  more  easy,  and  all  the  effect  that  we  desire  is 
obtained. 

Nevertheless,  people  may  complain  of  the  waste  of  fuel 
and  of  the  awkwardness  of  these  contrivances,  and  with 
some  reason,  though  not  with  a  great  deal,  because  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  such  an  apparatus  is  only  for  a 
temporary  and  slight  purpose.  However,  to  satisfy  them, 
let  us  take  the  section  C,  which  represents  what  you  have 
occasionally  recommended,  an  iron-saucepan,  with  a  lid 


fastened  down  by  a  bayonet-catch,  and  adapted  to  the 
tank  by  a  flow  and  return  pipe.  Now  here,  by  casting  a 
flange,  a,  a,  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  saucepan,  six 
inches  deep,  a  sufficient  means  is  offered  of  setting  such  a 
contrivance  in  brick-work,  and  thus  a  good  boiler  is  at 
once  furnished.  1  find  that  a  common  6  gallon  iron 
pot  costs  in  the  shops  10s,,  and  T  see  no  reason  why 
such  a  boiler  as  this,  which  is  nothing  but  a  pot  with 
a  flange  and  a  fixed  lid,  should  not  be  sold  for  155., 
instead  of  four  or  five  pounds,  which  is  the  lowest 
price  of  the  hothouse  boilers  now  in  use.  It  would 
certainly  answer  the  purpose  of  any  dealer  to  sell  such 
things,  or  if  they  will  not  do  bo,  an  ingenious  blacksmith 
could  make  them  out  of  an  old  saucepan  and  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  and  thus  the  means  would  be  afforded  of  apply- 
ing heat  efficiently  to  purposes  in  which  it  cannot  be 
employed  at  all,  so  long  as  there  is  no  refuge  from  the 
costly  boilers  of  the  day. — Dion. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


ACABCS  HORTENBis  {the  Garden  Mite). — When  I 
lately  had  occasion  to  reply  to  a  correspondent  respect- 
ing this  mite,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
was  identical  with  that  which  infests  and  lives  upon  va- 
rious beetles  ;  but  upon  relaxing  and  setting  out  speci- 
mens of  both  varieties,  it  appeared  at  once  evident  they 
were  totally  different,  although  nearly  related.  I  there- 
fore take  an  early  opportunity  of  correcting  my  error  ; 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson  how  unsafe  it  is  to  take 
things  for  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  as 


a  convincing  proof,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  Agri- 
cultural pursuits,  that  in  the  investigation  of  these  ab- 
struse subjects  it  is  indispensable  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  discrimination  of  the  insects  sunposed  to 
affect  and  injure  the  crops.  From  the  communicatioa 
above  alluded  to,  it  appeared  that  some  mites  abounded 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Cucumber  frames  that  they  de- 
stroyed one  set  of  plants,  by  eating  off  the  roots,  which 
compelled  the  owner  to  turn  out  the  infested  plants,  and 
the  soil  likewise.  Having  done  so  he  put  in  fresh  soil 
and  new  plants,  but  these  were  getting  as  bad  as  the  first, 
by  the  middle  of  March. 

This  Acarus  differing  from  any  of  those  I  have  seen 
named  and  described,  I  have  called  it  Acarus  hortensis, 
from  its  inhabiting  gardens.  It  is  oblong,  shining,  and 
of  an  ochreous  colour,  but  the  body  is  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent white,  with  a  large  thoracic  crustaceous  plate  or 
shield  of  a  deep  ochreous  tint,  separated  from  a  smaller 
one,  of  a  somewhat  transverse  ovate  figure,  merely  by  a 
narrow  white  suture  ;  the  head  is  small  and  trigonate,  wfth 
two  points  in  front,  and  on  each  side  is  a  slender  palpus 
of  5  or  fa'  joints,  and  slightly  hairy ;  it  has  8  legs,  the  Ist 
and  4th  pairs  being  long,  the  four  intermediate  ones 
shorter  and  perhaps  a  little  stouter ;  they  are  all  bristly 
or  hairy  and  taper  ;  they  are,  I  believe,  only  6-jointed,  if 
the  tarsus  be  not  included,  the  last  joint  being  the 
longest  and  most  slender  ;  from  the  extremity  of  this 
projects  a  fine  whitish  thread  which  forms  the  foot,  and 
appears  to  be  biarticulate  ;  the  apex  is  dilated  and  semi- 
circular, forming  a  pulvillus,  with  2  divaricating  dark 
rays,  which  may  be  the  claws.  Figs.  1,  2,  the  same  mag- 
nified. 

I  have  added  figures  of  Acarus  coleoptratus  (3  and  i), 
the  species  I  at  first  supposed  the  above  mite  to  have 
been  ;  the  body  is  more  oval  and  broader,  the  horny 
shields  are  larger,  with  a  much  narrower  transverse  su- 
ture, and  there  are  a  few  bristles  scattered  over  them  ; 
the  head  is  not  so  prominent,  and  it  is  of  a  darker  ocbre 
colour.  These  mites  are  generally  seen  running  over  tlie 
underside  of  beetles  that  live  upon  putrid  animal  and 
decomposing  vegetable  substances,  more  especially  a 
genus  of  SilphidBE,  called  Necrophorus  or  grave-diggers, 
and  of  Scarabseidse,  named  Geotrupes  or  dung-beetles,* 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  finds  a 
wretched  individual  of  the  latter  genus  sprawling  on  its 
back,  or  with  scarcely  strength  to  crawl,  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  body  having  been  eaten  out  by  this  dreadful 
scourge. 


Labouring  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  these' 
were  the  mites  which  infested  the  Cucumber  plants,  T 
imagined  they  had  been  introduced  by  the  infested  beetles, 
which  were  conveyed  into  the  frame  with  the  hot  manure, 
or  had  crept  in  whilst  the  glsiss  was  ofl^ ;  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  a  single  beetle  would  soon  have  established  a 
colony  estensive  enough  to  do  the  mischief  complained 
of.  But  as  it  proves  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  AcaruSf 
which  probably  only  feeds  upon  decomposing  vegetable 
substances,  we  must  trace  its  presence  to  other  causes. 
I  therefore  think  it  very  likely  that  it  is  generated  in  the 
manure,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  sprinkle 
unslaked  lime  between  the  layers  when  it  is  turned  over, 
which  I  expect  would  kill  the  Acari,  or  gas-water  might 
be  equally  effective.  There  is  also  another  important 
point  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  is  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness in  the  frames.  If  the  woodwork,  as  it  frequently 
happens,  be  rotten  and  crumbling  away,  it  forms  an  ac- 
ceptable harbour  for  woodlice,  mites,  earwigs,  and  every 
kind  of  animal  destructive  to  frame  plants  ;  after  a  crop 
is  cleared  off,  and  before  the  frames  are  again  usedj; 
boiling  water  should  be  poured  upon  the  parts  coming  in| 
contact  with  the  soil ;  they  ought  to  be  well  scrubbed 
with  soft  soap,  and  afterwards  washed  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine or  painted  on  the  inside  ;  then,  again,  after  the 
crop  is  off,  whether  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  none  o{ 
the  fruit  should  be  left  to  rot,  or  the  stalks  to  decom- 
pose there,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  harbour  Acari, 
&c.,  which  when  once  estiblished  are  frequently  no)' 
readily  exterminated.; 

I  am,  however,  surprised  to  hear  of  "the  Acari  eating, 
off  the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers,"  and  shall  be  glad  ol|ji 
any  information  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  subject  > 
for  whilst  the  roots  are  heaUhy  I  should  not  expect  tha' 
these  little  animals  would  attack  them.  I  have  detected 
large  nests  of  Acari  in  the  putrescent  clubbed  roots  o 
Cabbages  and  in  Turnips  suffering  from  anbury,  bu 
never  in  those  which  were  not  diseased.  I  believe,  how 
ever,  that  these  Acari  are  scattered  through  the  soil 
and  are  consequently  ready  to  fix  upon  any  sickly  plant 
which  speedily  becomes  a  nidus  for  them,  and  falls  t 
sacrifice  to  their  attacks.  It  is,  therefore,  always  pr» 
dent  not  to  allow  drooping  and  weak  plants  to  remaii' 
but  to  dig  them  up  at  once  and  burn  them,  or  at  leas 
remove  them  to  a  distant  spot,  where  they  cannot  coi?- 
municate  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  crop. — Ruricola, 


*  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.  folios  and  pi.  71  fuid  266. 
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THE  ROSE-GARDEN— No.  VIII. 

(Continued  from  page  l65.) 
r    Roses  for  Budding^  with  a  pushing  eye  (Jt  VosH  pous- 
sant.)  —The  sorts  most  likely  to  succeed  in  this  way  are 
Chinese  Roses  and  Hybrids,  &c.     Amongst  which  are 
the  following : — 

Da  Roi  Greville 

Blusb  ditto  Multiflora 

White  Noisette  Double  Purple 

f*urple  ditto  Banksia 

Bauguinea  &c. 

Different  sorts  of  Roses  on  the  same  Stock. — It  may 
1)6  observed  here,  that  buds  from  Roses  of  different  sorts 
may  be  freely  placed  on  the  same  stock ;  but  not  if  their 
manner  of  growing  be  different ;  that  is,  one  free,  the 
other  delicate  and  slow ;  as  the  free-grower  famishes  the 
other,  andj  at  any  rate,  the  tree  grows  and  looks  lop- 
Bided  ;  but  if  more  than  one  Rose  be  put  upon  the  same 
stem,  reference  should  first  be  had  to  the  similarity  of 
growth,  both  in  habit  and  vigour;  secondly,  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  size  of  the  leaves  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  habit, 
shape,  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Choice  of  Shoot  and  Bud. — The  shoot  from  which  the 
bud  is  taken  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  of  the 
autumnal  growth,  and  should  look  as  if  it  were  in  its  full 
strength,  and  on  the  point  of  finishing  its  growth  ;  the 
wood  of  it  also  must  be  sufficiently  ripened.  The  words 
autumnal  and  spring,  are  not  intended  to  refer  to  the 
periods  when  the  shoots  first  began  to  push,  but  to  their 
actual  state  at  the  season  of  budding.  The  sense  in 
which  the  former  of  these  words  is  to  be  here  under- 
stood, is,  **  continuing  in  a  growing  state  during  the 
■autamn,*'  in  opposition  to  those  shoots  termed  spring- 
shoots,  which,  having  borne  flowers  at  their  sum- 
mits, or  from  any  other  cause,  are  comparatively  dor- 
«iant  at  the  time  when  the  buds  are  required  for  use. 
The  terms  flower-shoots  and  wood-shoots  may  be  substi- 
-tuted  for  spring  and  autumnal,  provided  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Chinese  Roses  and  Hybrids  form  a  half-ex- 
ception to  the  rule  laid  down,  as  their  buds  may  occa- 
sionally, and,  indeed,  sometimes  must  be,  procured  from 
ilower- shoots.  When,  therefore,  the  species  to  be  pro- 
pagated is  a  free  flowerer,  and,  like  the  Damask  and  du 
Roi,  produces  upon  every  shoot,  grafting  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  sorts  as  may  not  be  found  to  produce 
scions  sofficiently  woodv)  is  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
propagation,  both  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  waste  and 
insuring  success.  When  this  is  objected  to,  those  shoots 
should  be  chosen,  the  flowers  upon  which  are  forming, 
in  contradistinction  to  such  as  have  full-blown  flowers,  or 
their  remains,  at  their  summits. 

If  a  spring  shoot  be  taken,  it  is  fifty  to  one  but  the 
bud  is  quite  inactive,  or  else  has  imperceptibly  opened  ; 
■Ih  which  Utter  case,  evaporation  would  take  place  before 
the  junction  'u^came  effected,  and  the  bud  would  perish  ; 
if  the  former,  the  bud  is  not  in  the  state  required,  being 
too  torpid  to  effect  a  union. 
^  _  The  autumnals,  also,  part  better  from  the  wood,  and 
I  -are  larger  in  girth,  from  having  the  strength  of  the  sap 
spent  upon  themselves,  instead  of  upon  the  flowers, 
'{besides  the  circumstance  of  the  tree  being  at  that  period 
in  full  action,)  and  they  frequently  start  the  same  year 
with  success  ;  whereas  the  buds  of  the  spring,  in  a 
similar  case,  generally  fail.  If  the  shoots  are  in  the 
operator's  garden,  they  should  be  cut  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  moment  of  use;  if  from  a  friend's,  the 
ends  may  be  placed  in  a  watering-pot  to  keep  them 
'moist,  and  care  taken  to  keep  them  from  the  sun,  using 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  cut, 
■which  ought  to  be  at  sun-rise  in  the  morning. 

As  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  carry  buds  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  following  mode  may  be  adopted  : 
trim  off  the  leaves  and  points  of  the  shoots  as  usual,  and 
envelope  the  remainder  in  wet  moss  until  an  opportunity 
■occur  of  plunging  the  shoots  as  above  directed.  Tbt- 
bad  is  found  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  which  ought  to  be 
cut  off  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  bud,  on  separating 
"the  shoot  from  the  parent  plant,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
evaporation  from  it,  which  would  weaken  the  bud.  The 
Took  of  the  bad  should  be  round,  full,  quite  closed,  and 
beallby  ;  those  from  the  centre  of  the  shoot  are  prefer- 
able, as  base  buds  are  more  likely  to  lie  dormant,  and 
those  at  the  top  are  not  so  safe,  being  sometimes  a  little 
i  open  and  unripe.  The  leaf  under  the  bud  should  be 
lealthy,  and  shoot,  buds,  and  leaves,  appear  of  even  and 
luxuriant  growth. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Spring  Planting. — About  the  20lh  of  March  I  trans- 
planted upwards  of  four  dozen  standard  Roses ;  and  they 
are  all  doing  well,  excepting  one  with  which  I  tried  an 
experiment.  About  the  same  time  I  removed  Portugal 
I^iurels,  common  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  and 
^jther  plants,  amonL^st  whicii  was  a  Yew  ;  all  of  which 
are  doing  well.  These  have  only  been  watered  twice,  and 
the  Rogf.s  once  since  they  were  planted  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
poisible  to  discern  which  were  removed,  and  which  were 
not,  while  those  plant*;d  in  the  months  of  November 
«nd  December  are  nearly  all  dcud.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  spring  planting,  far  from  it;  I  only  mention  this  in 
order  to  ihow  that  if  the  0[)eration  is  rightly  performed, 
'planta  may  be  removed  with  safety  in  Hpring.  In  plant- 
log,  the  following  method  h«s  given  me  every  Batisfiic- 
lion  ; — After  inserting  the  plant  in  the  pit,  filling  it  about 
half-rujl  of  soil,  and  giving  it  a  good  watering,  then  putting 
lOiomc  morcioiI,Itrod  it  firmly,  and  on  tliiH  I  putiibout 
two  incheB  of  rotten  duufj  all  round,and  covered  it  with 
•  little  soil,  in  order  to  prevent  birds  scraping  it  about. 
By  followin;^'  thi«  pUn.  I  have  not  lost  a  single  plant.— 
Peter  Lowe,  }'ort>,heUo  Ilowte.  [Wc  do  not  sec  how 
thii  tabcu  oflT  argument.] 


Salt  V.  Asparagus. — The  observations  you  made  in 
your  Leader  (No.  15,  April  13),  induced  me  to  delay 
sending  you  the  following  observations  respecting  Aspa- 
ragus and  salt,  as  I  wished  to  make  as  correct  a  state- 
ment as  I  possibly  could.  No  vegetable  deserves  greater 
attention  than  it,  and  I  suppose  the  more  experiments 
made  in  its  culture,  if  faithfully  watched,  the  more  likely 
are  we  to  succeed  in  its  improvement.  Ever  since  you 
mentioned  salt  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  I  commenced 
applying  it,  and  in  consequence  formed  an  idea  that 
Asparagus  could  not  be  injured  by  it ;  but  I  have  bought 
my  experience  too  dear.  I  have  two  beds  of  Asparagus. 
The  first  year  I  sparingly  covered  them  in  spring,  and 
sometime  in  summer-  The  second  year  I  think  I  applied 
the  salt  twice,  but  more  copiously ;  and  last  year  I  laid 
it  on  four  times,  rather  thickly  each  time,  especially  the 
last  time.  Some  half-dozen  times  I  have  constantly  wa- 
tered the  beds  with  manure-water,  from  June  to  August. 
The  Asparagus  certainly  improved,  and  last  autumn  it 
had  attained  the  height  of  sis  feet,  so  that  I  anticipated 
a  noble  crop  this  spring.  After  cutting  down  the  haulm, 
I  gave  my  last  and  strong  dose  of  salt(^),  and  perhaps 
three  weeks  after,  covered  the  beds  with  long  litter.  The 
beds  were  uncovered  early  in  March,  and  well  stirred 
with  a  broad-pronged  fork.  It  was  long  before  any 
heads  made  their  appearance,  and  they  were  of  the  most 
puny  kind.  Suspecting  that  all  was  not  right,  and  fear- 
ing that  my  most  strenuous  advocacy  for  the  salt  system 
might  come  to  nothing  (for  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  win- 
ter declared  to  me  that  salt  bad  killed  his  Asparagus,  and 
I  had  asserted  that  it  could  not  do  so),  I  commenced  an 
examination  of  the  beds  from  beginning  to  end;  and  I 
assure  you  that  at  least  one-fourth  were  quite  dead, 
quite  decayed,  and  I  never  met  with  a  single  root  which 
was  not  more  or  less  injured.  The  upper  portion  near 
the  crown  of  the  roots  was  rotten :  this,  I  say,  was  the 
case  with  every  root,  more  or  less.  About  this  time,  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Louth  informed  me  that  much  of 
his  beds  was  also  injured  by  the  application  of  salt. 
These  beds  were  not  old  ones — 7  or  8  years  old,  like 
mine  ;  but  he  bad  only  applied  the  salt  once.  Up  to  this 
time  I  have  carefully  watched  my  beds,  and  the  heads 
cut  from  them  have  been  very  mean  indeed.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  that  the  last  time  I  examined  the 
crowns,  they  were  putting  up  very  thin  heads ;  and  siuce 
they  have  appeared,  they  have  presented  only  the  same 
mean  appearance.  Upon  these  beds  also  I  see  several 
Sycamore  plants  coming  up,  so  that  the  salt  could  not 
have  been,  I  think,  so  very  strong.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
conclude  that  salt  must  not  be  very  strongly  applied? 
Of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  my  beds  are  ruined,  for  this 
year  at  least ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  other  r^-actiian  the 
salt.  Should  I  be  wr^n^  jn  tih:-  Gncof  these  beds  up,  ana 
mixing  the  soil  with  sea-sand  and  a  due  portion  of 
guiino,  and  then  re-planting  the  roots  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  rain  ?  [We  cannot  suggest  a  better  remedy 
for  the  mischief  than  that  which  is  here  proposed.  But 
as  to  the  mischief  itself,  thereicau  be  no  doubt  that  the 
last  dose  (^)  was  what  did  the  mischief.  Salt  should  only 
be  applied  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth.  To  put  it 
on  when  the  haulm  is  dead,  is  to  pickle,  not  to  manure. 
The  followiog  memorandum  has  come  in  while  we  are 
writing  these  remarks : — "  I  have  tried  salt  on  my 
Asparagus-bed,  both  last  year  and  this,  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  I  mention  this  to  add  my  testimony  to  its 
value,  in  case  it  should  be  doubted  by  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  hesitated  to  try  it." — T.  T.  H.'} 

Gentiana  verna. — This  is  a  plant  of  great  beauty,  but 
it  is  very  much  neglected.  Being  easily  cultivated,  it  is 
well  suited  for  forming  edgings  round  the  margin  of 
flower  borders,  where  its  bright  blue  flowers  have  a  fine 
appearance.  About  300  yards  of  this  was  planted  as  an 
edging  to  flower  beds  here  in  April,  1843.  It  flowered 
tolerably  well  the  first  season,  but  during  this  year  it  has 
been  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  garden,  and  has 
been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it. — /?.  7".,  Hornby 
Castle,  Yorkshire.  [Is  it  not  Gentiana  acaulis  that  is 
here  spoken  of?] 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons.— ks  the  blooming  season  is 
arrived,  would  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  its 
pages,  a  description  of  any  new  and  striking  varieties  that 
have  fallen  under  their  notice?  Much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  growers  of  this  most  exquisite  tribe, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  numberless  hybrids, 
a  fresh  race  is  required,  which  would  unite  the  glowing 
tints  of  the  Indian  species  with  the  hardness  and  freedom 
iu  flowering  that  characterise  both  R.  Maximum  and 
Ponticum.  At  Highclere  this  has  been  done;  as  by 
crossing  the  finest  varieties  of  Altaclarense  with  a  variety 
of  Ponticum,  known  as  Lee's  Late  Purple,  a  collection 
of  perfectly  hardy  sorts  has  been  raised,  on  which  no 
severity  of  the  winter  has  any  effect,  and  which  adorn 
the  grounds  of  that  noble  seat  with  flowers  of  a  most 
beautiful  description.  These  Rhododendrons  combine 
every  requisite  quality,  being  abundant  bloomers,  and 
productive  of  immense  trusses  of  large  flowers,  of 
every  shade  of  pink  and  rose,  crimson  and  dazzling 
scarlet,  and  purple,  in  some  instances  dark  aa  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  ;  with  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  in  perfection  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  I  believe  that  these  fine  varieties  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  trade,  which  is  to  be  regretted  ; 
and  the  object  of  this  paragraph  in  to  stimulate  both 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  to  embrace  the  present  season, 
and  cross  such  varieties  as  may,  by  an  intermixture  of 
habit,  colour,  and  size  of  tlieir  (lowers,  render  their 
progeny  equal  to  those  I  have  been  dcHcribing.  It  cannot 
he  doubted  that  the  union  of  some  fine,  high-coloured 
hybrid,  with  such  kinda  a»  Lee's  Late  purple,  Ponticum, 


Lee's  Grandiflorum  (a  very  large  flower),  a  rose-coloured 
or  purple  Maximum,  would  produce  such  shrubs  and 
flowers  aa  would  not  only  be  suited  to  our  uncertaia 
climate,  but  be  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. — A 
Devonian, 

Chicory — It  has  been  ray  opinion  these  ten  years  that 
Chicory  would  become  as  common  as  Endive.  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  grow  and  preserve  than  the  latter,  which 
requires  continual  covering,  and  is  very  liable  to  rot. 
About  three  years  ago  I  grew  a  quantity  for  Covenfc. 
Garden  Market ;  the  first  lot  I  sold  to  Mr.  Steptoe,  and 
made  9s.  6d.  of  it;  it  was  the  first  that  had  ever  come 
into  the  market.  The  nest  market  morning  Mr.  Steptoe 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  had  sold  but  two  bunches, 
and  those  to  a  Frenchman.  I,  however,  gave  him  the 
next  lot,  and  the  third  time,  having  no  better  success,  I 
never  attempted  to  grow  it  since.  For  market- gardeners 
I  would  recommend  them  to  take  out  a  trench  just  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  for  Rhubarb,  and  to  plant  it  in  the 
trench,  covering  it  over  with  mats  and  straw.  No  far- 
ther trouble  is  necessary.  The  best  time  to  sow  it  is 
about  the  1st  of  June,  so  that  it  may  become  very  large, 
and  not  run  to  seed.  1  have  grown  the  roots  as  fine  as 
the  largest  Horseradish  ;  but  to  do  this  the  plants  ought 
to  be  thinned  out  to  a  foot  each  way.  The  following 
article  on  this  subject  was  sent  to  the  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine,"  in  1837  : — '*  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
have  to  notice  the  success  that  has  attended  my  cultiva- 
tion of  that  most  valuable  salad- plant,  the  Chicory,  which 
was  brought  into  notice  last  year  by  Dr.  Lippold.  I  am 
well  aware  that  Chicory  has  been  known  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  also  that  it  has  not  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  a  more  valuable 
salad-plant  for  winter  use  never  was  introduced.  Our 
autumns  are  so  changeable,  that  the  gardener  finds  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  Endive  i*  a  good  Jstate  of  preser- 
vation for  winter  use  ;  while  Chicory  can  be  taken  up  and 
put  into  a  pit  for  forcing  at  pleasure.  The  pit  which 
suiis  it  best  is  one  flued  all  round,  on  account  of  damps  ; 
and  it  must  be  planted  in  very  dry  mould  ;  the  mould, 
indeed,  cannot  be  too  dry,  as  the  roots  are  sure  to  imbibe 
moisture  enough  for  their  support.  I  planted  them  six 
inches  apart,  and  found  it  quite  enough;  the  heat  re- 
quired is  very  little,  but  that  must  be  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  Salad  to  be  raised.  In  place  of  taking  the 
outside  leaves,  I  cut  the  head  close  down,  though  not  so 
low  as  to  injure  the  second  cutting.  Some  of  the  heads 
produced  enough  for  one  salad  each,  along  with  other 
small  salads.  Every  gardener  who  has  to  produce  good 
salads  during  the  winter  ought  to  provide  himself  with. 
Chicory,  and  if  he  has  not  got  flued  pits,  the  next  best 
place  is  any  shut-up  or  inclosed  shed  :  if  there  is  a  stoke-. 

noie  with  tire  so  much  the  better,  but  no  light  must  get 
at  it,  as  it  must  have  a  fine  cream  colour  when  fit  foe 
table.  Market-gardeners  would  also  find  Chicory  a  most 
valuable  salad  when  their  Endive  was  all  over,'*. — James 
Cuthill,  Camberwell. 

Sparrows. — People  complain  of  the  loss  of  their 
Gooseberries  this  year  by  birds — for  birds,  I  imagine, 
we  should  read  grubs.  I  had  a  tree  loaded  with  blossom, 
and  it  is  now  all  blank  ;  I  saw  six  or  seven  sparrows  oa 
it  at  a  time,  and  was  induced  to  watch  them  closely.  I 
saw  one  knock  his  bill  against  a  leaf  and  eat  something; 
at  last  he  knocked  one  of  these  somethings  to  the 
ground,  when  I  ran  and  frightened  him  away,  and  found, 
his  lapsus  humi  was  a  green  caterpillar.  I  now 
examined  the  tree,  and  found  that  sparrows  did  not  eat 
the  Gooseberries.  Every  third  or  fourth  leaf  contained 
one  of  these  depredators — of  a  sort  that  let  themselves 
to  the  ground  by  a  gossamer  thread.  Black  Currants 
are  all  gone  by  the  same  marauders. — F. 

Rabbits, — These  are  easily  taken  alive,  by  soaking 
tlieir  favourite  food,  Parsley,  in  strong  rum  or  brandy. 
A  similar  method  is  employed  in  catching  small  birds 
with  steeped  seed.  They,  like  the  rabbits,  are  so  in- 
toxicated by  the  spirit,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining as  many  as  you  wish. — J.  R.  L. 

Morphology. —  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  **  R.  E.*'  to 
express  gratitude  to  him  for  his  very  instructive  letters 
on  Familiar  Botany;  his  plain,  unvarnished  exposition 
of  the  gradual  changes  that  the  organs  of  plants  undergo, 
must  ultimately  lead  the  most  sceptical  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  Morphology.  It  appears  to  me  as  reasonable  and 
as  possible  that  flowers  should  be  metamorphosed  leaves 
as  that  many  insects  change  first  from  the  (ovum)  egg  into 
the  (larva)  caterpillar  or  maggot,  then  into  the  (pupa) 
chrysalis,  and  lastly  into  the  (imago)  fly,  or  perfect  state. 
While  the  butterfly  lies  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  its 
wings  are  long  and  narrow  and  wound  up  into  the  form  o£ 
a  cord,  and  the  feelers  are  rolled  upon  the  head;  the 
trunk  is  also  twisted  and  laid  upon  the  head,  but  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  perfect  ani- 
mal, or  indcfd  in  the  pupa  state.  How  similar  that  is 
to  the  leaf  of  a  Preony  and  its  petals,  the  same  organ  in 
different  states,  as  is  clearly  proved  in  the  last  letter  of 
"  R.  E."  That  a  tadpole  should  become  a  frog  appears 
more  wonderful  than  that  leaves  should  be  metamor- 
phosed into  flowers ;  the  egg  of  the  frog  being  laid  in 
the  water  produces  that  lively  little  animal  the  tadpole; 
after  some  time  legs  and  feet  burst  through  the  skin, 
the  tail  drops  off,  and  he  is  a  perfect  quadruped.  The 
amusing  and  useful  letters  of  "  Ruricola"  have  given  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  many  examples 
of  the  various  metamorphoses  by  which  insect  life  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect  state.  As  another  in- 
stance, in  confirmation  of  the  change  of  leaves  into  sepals 
and  petals,  so  clearly  explained  by  "  R.  E.,"  I  beg  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  unbelieving,  or  those  doubtful 
on  the  subject  of  Morphology,  to  a  bed  of  Tulips,  where 
is  frequoatly  to  be  seen  at  this  Bcaaon  of  the  year  that 
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the  leaf  is  marked  with  streaks  and  colours  similar  to 
the  flower.  There  is  one  of  that  sort  in  our  Tulip-bed, 
which  is  confirmation  strong  that  flowers  are  metamor- 
phosed leaves.  These  are  phenomena  rejected  as  absurdi- 
ties by  those  persons  who  repudiate  every  discovery  in 
Nature  which  does  not  come  witiiin  the  scope  of  their 
own  pre-conceived  notions,  and  who  exhibit  a  degree  of 
Tiolence  in  their  opposition  to  it,  proportioned  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  investigation  of  Morpho- 
logy should  be  pursued  with  an  earnest  and  honest  desire 
to  elicit  truth,  rather  than  a  determination  to  find  some 
flaw  in  the  operation,  by  which  they  might  raise  a  cla- 
mour against  the  principle  and  its  supporters. —  JV.  P. 
Keane,  Leyhourne  Grange. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — I  have  flowered  plants  of 
these  three  weeks  ago,  that  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
August  28,  1843.  The  size  of  the  plants  will  show  that 
they  are  not  stunted  specimens.  They  stand  IS  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  are  2  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  thickness  of  the  stems  is  1^  inch,  and 
Dumbers  of  the  leaves  measure  either  way  6  inches. — J. 
Sherriff,  Lodge  Road,  Hoclcley. 

De  Candolle''s  Prodromus. — Having  just  received  the 
eighth  volume  of  De  Caodolle'a  "  Prodromus,"  I  am  sorry 
to  find  the  Monograph  of  the  Primulacese  by  Duby  very 
inferior  in  its  execution  to  the  others,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
see  so  many  omissions.  For  instance,  amongst  many 
others,  what  has  he  done  with  Primula  helvetica  (Don.), 
fig.  in  the  Bot.  Cabinet,  t.  348  ?  Is  it  Primula  microcalyx  ? 
No  mention  is  made  either  of  the  name,  or  figure.  What 
has  he  made  of  Primula  Simsii,  Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
1161?  This  is  passed  unnoticed,  like  P.  helvetica,  as  is 
also  P.  nivea  (Fisch.)  These  probably  are  only  varieties 
of  P.  villosa,  but  they  ought  to  be  taken  up.  When 
Monograph  is  written  in  such  a  valuable  systematic 
botanical  publication  as  the  '*  Prodromus,"  it  ought  to  be 
done  with  extreme  care,  and,  if  possible,  without  the 
omission  of  any  described  plant ;  but  these  omissions,  in 
my  opinion,  arise  from  extreme  carelessness.  Indeed,  the 
details  seem  very  indifferent  when  compared  with  the 
other  Monographs.  In  the  same  volume,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
"English  Flora,"  which  is  our  standard  authority  for  Bri- 
tish Plants,  is  passed  over,  and  not  quoted  for  the  thi-ee 
Primulas — which  belong  to  Britain — as  is  also  English 
Botany.  It  will  be  beneficial,  I  imagine,  if  you  will  notice 
these  omissions;  and  if  you  will  examine  the  Monograph 
you  will  find  many  more.  By  noticing  these  omissions, 
M.De  Candolle  may  be  induced  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
an  the  Appendix  to  the  next  volume.  Should  Mr.  Duby 
be  engaged  to  write  any  rjiore  articles,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  bestow  more  care,  and  not  suucr  "o  valuable  a  work 
to  f^ll  off  in  public  estimation. — P\  B.  JV.,  Cdrnbridge. 

A  Full  Trap. — Mr.  Marsden  lately  found  in  a  small 
common  iron  spring  rat-trap,  in  his  shop  at  Cabus,  near 
Garstang,  no  less  than  four  full-grown  rats;  two  of  them 
■were  held  by  the  tail,  and  the  other  two  each  by  a  leg. 
I  saw  them  in  this  pleasant  position. — Facile. 

Miscellaneous.-—'*  Delta"  remarks,  that  he  never  saw 
a  honey-bee  extracting  either  honey  or  pollen  from  the 
Polyanthus.  He  writes,  that  he  has  long  been  both  an 
apiarian  and  a  large  grower  of  Polyanthuses,  and  that  he 

lias  taken  particular  notice  of  the  fact. Mr.  J.  Linton, 

of  Hulme,  Manchester,  informs  us  that  he  lately  cut  a 
Cowslip  out  of  his  garden,  with  a  bloom  consisting  of 
380  pips,  and  a  stem  1  foot  long.     This,   he  considers, 

is  rather  remarkable. J  Gardener  states  that  Spheno- 

gyne  speciosa  stood  the  winter  of  1842  with  him,  under 
a  wall  having  a  south  aspect,  and  flowered  in;  March, 
1843.  He  has  this  year  sown  seed  in  the  open  ground, 
vnd  says  that  the  plants  are  about  half  au  inch  high. 


The  Rev.  John  Thorley's  bee  apparatus  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  in  1763,  and  was 
the  model  recommended  to  be  followed  by  apiarians,  the 
Society  having  at  that  time  offered  200/.  to  the  persons 
who  should  collect  the  largest  amount  of  merchantable 
wax  without  destroying  the  bees ;  and  from  that  year  to 
182  L  the  Society  continued  to  encourage,  by  their  re- 
wards, every  real  improvement  in  the  management  of 
bees.  In  Varro,  "  De  re  Rustica,"  Book  III.,  chap.  IG, 
a  curious  account  of  the  profit  to  be  devived  from  bee- 
keeping, beginning  with  "  De  fructu  authorem  habeo," 
&c.  &c  ,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows  : — "Of 
the  fruit  (profit)  I  have  not  only  a  witness  who  says  he 
lets  out  his  bees  for  5000  lbs.  of  honey  by  the  year, 
but  also  our  friend  Varro,  who  had  with  him  in  Spain 
two  rich  brothers,  soldiers,  to  whom  their  father  left  a 
small  country-house,  and  a  little  field  of  about  one  acre  ; 
near  to  the  house  they  formed  an  apiary,  and  also  a 
garden,  which  was  planted  with  Tiiyme,  Cytisus,  and 
Balm.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  their  profit  from 
bee-keeping  never  amounted  to  less  than  1 0,000  sesterces, 
equal  to  83/.  65.  Qd.  English  money."  The  following 
bee-houses  and  hives,  &c.  Stc,  were  placed  on  the  table, 
but  their  description  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
viz.:  Espinasse's  Bee-house — Milton's  Common- 
straw  Hive;  Do.,  with  cap;  Do.,  with  revolving-top  ; 
Miniature  Apiary  ;  Box  Hive,  with  interior  cases  ;  Huber 
or  Leaf  Hive;  Uoicomb  Observatory  Hive  ;  Storified  Box 
Hive;  American  Transparent  Bee  Palace — Nutt's  Im- 
proved Hive,  with  pavilion  and  collateral  apartments,  hav- 
ing athermometer  and  vehtilator  attached — Neighbour's 
Improved  Single  Box  Hive  ;  Cottage  Hive,  with  venti- 
lators and  thermometer ;  Ladies'  Glass  Observatory 
Hive  ;  Simple  Cottage  Hive — Sholl's  Bee  Castle,  with 
pavilion,  &c.  ;  Hive  of  Glass;  Portable  Barrel  Hive — 
Thorlev's  Bee  Apparatus. 


Societies. 

SOCTETY  OF  AKTS. 
Mag  15.— Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  Bart.,  M.P.,  V.P.,  &c., 
in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  Im- 
proved Management  of  Bees  ;  the  materials  for  ^which 
were  partly  obtained  from  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions, but  chiefly  from  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Neigh- 
hour,  and  Mr.  Sholl,  apiarians.  Several  bee-houses 
and  hives,  as  recommended  by  the  above-named,  were 
placed  before  the  meeting. — Mr.  Sholl's  bees  have 
been  at  work  on  the  Society's  premises  since  April  17, 
and  the  results  of  their  labours  were  shown  to  the  meeting. 
The  first  accounts  of  bees  are  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  and  others.  By  Columella, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  husbandry  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius Ccesar,  the  subject  is  treated  at  considerable  length, 
and  contains  all  the  information  on  the  subject  known  in 
his  time.  ^  About  the  16,th  century  this  subject  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  persona  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  Gervase,  Markham,  Gawson,  Stephens, 
Sufflet,  and  others  translated  the  f'  Maison  Rustique  " 
in  1.529.  In  1539,  Ruccellai  produced  his  beautiful 
poem"  Api;"  following thesp,  Mr.  Thomas  Hylland  Ed- 
mund Southorn,  were  busily  engaged  on  the  subject. 
In  1609,  Charles  Butler,  the  father  of  English 
apiarians  published  his  "  Feminine  Monarchie," 
containing  valuable  observations  on  the  instinct  and 
habits  of  bees.  In  1G54,  we  find  that  great  architect, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  while  at  Oxford,  engaged  in  the 
delightful  study  of  bees,  (a  large  drawing  of  whose  stori- 
fied hive,  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  octagonal  boxes, 
was  shown  to  the  meeting).  In  1655  Mr.  S.  Hartlib 
drew  the  attention  of  apiarians  to  the  subject  of  glass 
hives  and  boxes.  Dr.  Butler,  and  all  before  his  time, 
"used  only  common  hives,  made  either  of  reeds  or 
straw.  Maraldi  in  France,  Swammerdam  in  Holland, 
and  Dr,  Gedde  (1675),  Dr.  Warder,  and  the  Rev.  John 
3;horiey  in  England,  all  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject. 


winter  it  should  never  "be  raised  higher  than  64°   by  artificial 
means. — Botanical  Register. 

Erica  MunnAYANA  Mr.  Murray's  Heath.  {GreenJiouse. 
Shrub.)  EricaceEe.  Octanclria  Monogynia.  — This  plant  is  an- 
other worthy  result  of  experiment  in  the  intermixture  of  proper- 
ties. It  was  reared  from  seeds  by  Mr.  A.  TurnbuU,  of  Bothwell 
Castle  Gardens,  near  Hamilton,  Scotland,  and  has  been  named  by- 
him  after  his  friend  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 
Mr.  TurnbuU  favours  us  with  the  following  :— "  E.  aristata  minor 
being  a  dwarf  compact  grower,  and  E.  vestita  coccinea  a  rambling, 
grower,  my  object  in  crossing  them  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  variety 
with  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  former,  and  the  brilliant  dowers  of  the- 
latter.  With  this  view  I  impregnated  E.  aristata  minor  with  the 
pollen  of  E.  vestita  coccinea,  in  the  spring  of  1837.  The  seeds 
ripened  freely,  and  were  sown  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  &.. 
few  of  them  vegetated  the  following  spring  (1838),  and  the  re- 
mainder twelve  mouths  after.  As  I  could  not  spare  room  for 
keeping  them  alt,  so  soon  as  I  could  form  some  idea  of  their  habits 
1  destroyed  all  those  that  approximated  most  nearly  to  the  male 
parent,  reserving  only  six  or  eight  of  those  that  appeared  most 
dwarf.  Of  these  I  bloomed  four  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1842,  three  of  them  being  very  nearly  the  same  in  every  respect  as 
the  specimen  sent,  while  the  other  one  is  very  different,  being  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  in  the  way  of  E.  epistoma. 
None  of  the  plants  exceeded  eight  inches  in  height  when  they 
bloomed,  and  I  think  they  are  likely  to  continue  dwarf  in  their 
habit,  while  their  general  appearance  will  certainly  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Vestitas."  E.  Murrayana  appears. 
quite  to  have  realised  Mr.  TurnbuU's  wishes  ;  for  its  habit  is  very 
like  that  of  E.  aristata,  and  the  flowers  are  as  rich  as  those  of  the 
male  parent-  It  is  a  most  beautiful  hybrid,  and  other  similar 
ones,  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  TurnbuU,  are  almost 
equally  good.  The  specimens  evinced  the  highest  state  of  health,, 
and  Mr.  T.  cultivates  his  plants  according  to  the  well-known. 
treatise  of  Mr.  M'Nab.— Poa-'^ore's  Magazine  of  Botany^ 


The  Cryptogamous  Plants  of  Dr.  Roxlurgh,  forming 
the  Fourth  and  last  Part  of  the  Flora  Indica. 
By  W.  Griffith,  Esq. 
The  name  of  Roxburgh  stands  first  among  those  of  the 
botanists  who  hive  investigated  the  vegetation  of  India. 
Although  not  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and 
living  at  a  time  when  the  true  principles  of  classification 
were  little  known,  yet  his  extraordinary  diligence,  zeal, 
and  good  sense,  more  than  compensated  for  such  defi- 
ciencies. It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  other  botanists 
that  so  little  justice  should  have  been  done  to  his  labours. 
For  years  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  ''Flora  Indica,"  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was,  in  this  country,  the 
only  accessible  record  of  his  labours  ;  his  Indian  editors 
of  the  work,  Drs,  Vv^aluCh  nr.d  G^ireyj  carried  it  no  fur- 
ther than  a  second  volume,  out  of  many  that  would  have 
been  required  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  bulk  of  his  manu- 
scripts was  published  by  his  sons,  in  justice  to  their 
father's  memory,  no  botanist  revised  the  sheets,  so  that 
the  work  appeared  with  all  the  blemishes  arising  from 
ignorant  Indian  transcribers.  Yet  it  is  a  monument  of 
industry  that  Dr.  Roxburgh's  relations  might  well  be 
anxious  to  raise,  and  the  foundation  of  the  systematical 
botany  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  Mr.  Griffith,  the  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  has 
now  stepped  forward,  and,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  dis- 
tinguished rank  as  a  botanist,  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
Dr.  Roxburgh's  account  of  the  Cryptogaraic  vegetation 
that  was  known  to  him. 

The  Cryptogamic  plants  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
were  chiefly  Ferns ;  and  Mr.  Griffith  hopes,  by  the  pre- 
sent publication,  to  secure  for  his  name  the  authority  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  He  calls  upon  botanists 
to  "exert  themselves,  and  determine  that  his  MS.  names 
shall  not  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  any  other  MS. 
names,  given  in  neglect  of  Roxburgh's  characters,  descrip- 
tions or  drawings  ;  any  more  than  zoologists  will  show 
countenance  to  similar  names  in  the  most  marked  case  of 
the  zoological  labours  of  Buchanan  ;  "  and  adds,  '*  I  wish 
here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  fact, 
that  no  explanation  has  been  yet  given  by  Mr.  John 
Edward  Gray,  of  tlie  appearance  of  copies  of  Buchanan's 
zoological  drawings,  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  '  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology'  of  General 
Hardwicke." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

CvnrsiDiuM  Peiqulum,  var.  brevilabre.  Short-lipped  thick- 
leaved  Cymbiaium.  {Stoue  Epiphyte.)  OrchidaceK.  Gynandria 
Monandria. — As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  ordinary  varia- 
tions to  which  OrchidaccEE  are  subject,  are  in  all  respects  analogous 
to  what  is  met  with  in  other  plants,  and  as  is  esemplificd  by  the 
plant  before  us  from  Sincapore,  in  which,  while  the  lip  becomes 
shorter,  broader,  and  with  a  much  blunter  middle  lobe,  everything 
else  remains  so  exactly  the  same,  that  nobody  can  entertain  a 
doubt  about  the  specific  identity  of  the  plant  with  Cymbidium 
pendulum.  The  vertical  plates  of  the  lip,  in  pai'ticular,  are 
quite  unchanged,  showing,  as  vre  find  it  always  shown,  that  the 
elevations  and  processes  of  the  surface  of  the  lip  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  considering  the  limits  of  species.  Eria  bractescens 
and  longilabris,  furnish  the  converse  of  the  rule.  They  are  miich 
alike,  and  their  labella  vary  in  fomi  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of 
C.  pendulum  and  C.  p.  previlabre;  but  with  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  lip  occurs  in  these  plants  a  most  material  alteration  in  tlie 
form  of  the  labellar  processes,  and  both  are  connected  with  other 
peculiarities  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  species.  This  plant 
was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Mr.  Cuming,  who  found  it 
at  Sincapore.  It  should  be  grown  in  turfy  heath-mould,  of  rather 
closer  texture  than  that  commonly  used  for  Orchidaceous  plants. 
The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  in  order  that  all  superfluous  water 
may  pass  off  freely,  otherwise  the  roots  will  perish.  Like  some 
other  species  of  the  genus,  this  requires  an  ample  supply  of  water 
at  all  times  ;  and  the  atmosphere  to  be  kept  as  moist  as  possible, 
especially  during  the  growing  season.  To  prevent  the  leaves  from 
being  scorched,  the  house  should  be  slightly  shaded  in  sunny 
weatlier.  In  summer  the  temperature  should  never  be  allowed  to 
rise  much  above  80°  by  day,  nor  to  fall  below  68**  at  night ;  but  in 


GARDEN  MEMORANDA. 

The  Arboretum  at  Derby. — Amidst  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  none  stand  more  conspicuous  than 
the  late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  who,  with  an  effective  libe- 
rality and  determined  kindness,  was  spared  to  commence,- 
carry  on,  and  complete  the  (emphatically  speaking)  gar- 
den of  the  poor.  I  visited  this  place  on  Sunday  eveii- 
iag,  the  21st  of  April  last.  The  gardens  open  only  in 
the  afternoon.  I  observed  a  happy  seriousness  on  the 
countenances  of  the  visitors' — a  subdued  enjoyment  which 
spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  judgment  of  the  noble- 
minded  man  wlio  had  thus  provided  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  works  of  the  Almighty  under  the  eye  of  those 
who,  all  the  week,  are  busily  engaged  in  earning  their 
daily  bread.  Parents,  with  their  children  of  various 
ages,  might  be  seen  quietly  sitting  on  the  many  sub- 
stantial seats  provided  for  them  under  the  shade  of  treesj. 
or  strolling  on  the  walks,  admiring  the  early  flowers  ou 
the  shrubs  ;  all  the  shrubs  have  a  name  attached  to  them^. 
very  conspicuous,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  offensive  to  the 
fastidious  eye.  Bricks  are  made  for  the  purpose;  they 
are  set  on  end,  the  upper  angles  being  bevelled  off.  The 
name  is  painted  on  the  angle  and  covered  with  glass, 
which  keeps  off  the  wet  effectually  j  I  only  observed  tw'O 
in  all  the  garden  but  what  were  as  legible  as  the  first  day 
tney  were  put  uo'viTt.  xt  vTaa  aTII"°l"^  uZ  585  ^uc  cnildren- 
of  ten  years  trying  to  read;  no  doubt  to  them  hard  names, 
and  puzzling  their  little  heads  to  make  them  out.  I  re- 
marked the  good  behaviour  of  those  "children  of  the 
poor,"  as  amidst  the  many  hundreds  that  were  in  the 
garden,  I  only  observed  one  instance  of  rudeness,  in  two 
boys  throwing  stones  at  each  other.  It  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  elder  people,  and  the  boys  slunk  away 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  The  garden  was,  as  is  gene- 
rally known,  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  the 
execution  of  his  task  does  credit  even  to  him.  Broad 
substantial  walks  lead  down  the  centre,  branching  off 
diagonally,  and  returning  up  each  side  in  a  serpentine 
Torm,  They  are  hid  from  each  other  by  raised  mounds 
of  various  forms,  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  persons  see- 
ing over.  The  named  specimens  stand  singly  on  the 
Grass,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  their  various- 
habits,  as  to  size  and  form,  will  require  when  fully  grown*. 
They  are,  consequently,  conspicuous  objects,  and  draw 
attention  even  from  the  most  heedless.  In  the  ground,, 
previously  to  its  being  laid  out,  there  were  some  larger 
trees  ;  these  are  judiciously  preserved,  and  seats  are- 
placed  under  them.  It  is,  I  think,  however,  an  oversight 
that  these  our  common  trees  are  not  named.  That  the 
people  pay  attention  to  the  names,  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  early  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Uibes,. 
Prunus,  &c.,  were  crowded  by  even  well-dressed  elderly 
persons,  who  were  reading  the  names,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, copying  them.  I  would  just  observe,  en  passant^ 
that  the  labels  contain  the  botanical  name,  English 
name,  native  country,  and  year  of  introduction.  As  a 
means  of  refining  the  manners,  elevating  the  taste,  and 
subduing  evil  propensities,  giving  the  lower  orders  an 
innocent  and  rational  amusement,  and  even  instruction,, 
the  Derby  Arboretum  is  much  to  be  admired ;  I  oame 
away  delighted  at  the  good  effect  it  produced  even 
already.  The  garden  is  well  kept ;  the  walks  were 
smooth  and  free  from  weeds,  the  Grass  was  short  and 
of  a  good  colour,  and  the  beds  were  newly  raked. 
Many  of  the  Ribes  are  fine  specimens,  although  the  gar- 
dens have  only  been  finished  three  years. —  T.  A* 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Fortune. — Letters  daled  Hong-Kong,  Jan.  3lj. 
have  been  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Fortune  was  well,  and  had  lately  arrived 
from  Shanghae  and  other  northern  parts,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants,  a  portion  of  which  he  was  able  to 
despatch  by  the  Cornwall,  a  fine  ship  just  about  to  sail.- 
It  is  hoped  that  many  valuable  acquisitions  will  be  the 
result  of  this  first  trip.  Mr.  Fortune  had  travelled  far 
inland,  visiting  the  gardens  of  tlie  Mandarins,  and  gene- 
rally receiving  the  greatest  civility  from  the  inhabitants. 
Nine  glazed  cases,  a  large  number  of  seeds,  and  various 
objects  of  natural  history,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Europe. 

The  Deodar. — The  largest  plantation  of  thia  magni- 
ficent and  useful  tree,  of  which  we  have  yet  heard;,4a  that 
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of  William  Ogilby,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  who,  on  his  estate  of  Altinachree,  in  Tyrone, 
has  this  spring  planted  eleven  acres,  the  trees  for  which 
he  raised  from  Himalayan  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
Larches  are  raised.  Has  any  one  heard  the  like  of  this  ? 
Ej:periments  on  the  Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Char- 
coal. (By  J.  E.  Teschemacher). — The  first  view  I  took 
of  the  value  of  charcoal  in  Horticulture,  arose  from  the 
arguments  ou  the  different  powers  of  well-rotted  and  of 
fresh  manure  ;  my  prejudice,  from  constant  practice, 
being  rather  in  favour  of  the  former.  And  one  of  my 
imaginary  reasons  for  this  prejudice  (for  proof  was  not 
to  be  expected),  was  that  the  carhon  of  the  vegetable 
part  of  the  old  manure  was  reduced  by  fermentation  and 
complete  decomposition  (combustion,  Liebig)  to  the 
finest  possible  state  of  comminution,  such  as  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  imitate  by  the  most  laborious  mechanical 
pulverisation.  In  this  finest  of  all  states,  carbon,  if 
used  at  all  by  the  living  vegetable,  could  be  most  easily 
appropriated.  My  experiments  were,  therefore,  all  made 
with  the  finest  pulverised  wood  charcoal  I  could  procure, 
SDch  as  is  used  in  making  gunpowder  : — 1st.  I  planted 
a  young,  thrifty  plant  of  Daphne  odoia  in  this  charcoal 
altogether;  in  12  months  it  was  alive,  the  leaves  quite 
yellow.  On  examining  the  roots  they  had  not  in  the 
least  increased  or  altered.  I  then  repotted  it  in  loam 
with  one  quarter  charcoal,  and  watered  with  a  very  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  in  four  weeks  the  leaves  had 
become  of  a  dark  blackish  green,  and  the  plant  was  be- 
ginning to  push  vigorously.  2d.  I  planted  a  fine  root  of 
Fuchsia  fulgens,  with  a  stem,  in  charcoal  alone.  It  im- 
mediately began  to  vegetate  ;  the  leaves  were,  however, 
extremely  diminutive,  and  soon  dropped  oft';  the  flowers 
appeared  also  diminutive,  and  finally  dropped  off  like- 
wise just  after  opening.  It  then,  with  the  others,  went 
to  rest ;  but  to  my  surprise,  in  August  it  again  began  to 
vegetate,  and  went  precisely  through  the  same  process 
as  in  spring — others  which  were  by  its  side  remaining 
dormant ;  after  this  it  went  again  to  rest,  3d.  I  potted 
several  seedling  Camellias  in  one  quarter  charcoal,  one 
quarter  old  manure,  one  half  loam  ;  these  grew  with 
great  luxuriance,  and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  was  dark, 
healthy  green.  4th.  I  potted  several  young  Pelar- 
goniums with  various  quantities  of  charcoal,  never  ex- 
ceeding one  quarter,  often  very  much  less.  In  these 
the  effect  was  the  same,  both  coming  very  near  to  the 
luxuriance  and  size  of  foliage  of  those  treated  with 
^ano.  In  August  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  repot 
and  top-dress  a  large  number  of  esotic  plants,  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  which  were  in  a  bad  state  from  neglect  ; 
of  these  the  chief  number  were  Camellias.  I  made  up 
a  compost,  consis'.ing  of  about  two-thirds  Roxbury  fresh 
loam,  and  one-third  a  compost,  chiefly  consisting  of  old 
manure  ;  to  this  I  added  about  one-fortieth  part  of  char- 
coal, and  had  the  whole  very  carefully  and  intimately 
mixed  ;  with  this  I  opera' ed.  In  September, 
when  I  thought  the  earth  had  got  well  settled 
round  the  root?,  I  began  to  water,  every  Satur- 
day, with  water  in  which  guano  had  been  mixed, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  one  ounce  to  ten  gallons. 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  alteration  which 
appeared  in  about  four  weeks,  in  the  general  health  of  all 
the  plants — itseemed  to  me  like  magic  ;  and  many  who 
visited  the  Public  Conservatory,  previous  to  the  late 
calamitous  fire,  can  bear  testimony  to  their  beauty  and 
luxuriance.  The  earth  of  one  large  Camellia,  (double 
white,)  with  about  250  blooms,  was  nearly  altogether 
changed,  the  tub  having  fallen  off  with  much  of  the  earth. 
I  hardly  expected  to  save  the  blossoms,  but  they  opened 
in  as  great  splendour  as  the  others.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  flowers  was  also  generally 
accelerated.  We  had  20  or  30  out  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  the  first  week  in  Dtcember,  just  previous 
to  the  fire,  I  counted  above  500  in  full  beauty  ;  this  was 
certainly  earlier  than  we  had  them  in  previous  years. 
Pasaiflora  Loudoni,  which,  under  the  best  of  common 
cultivation,  has  always  yellow  and  unhealthy-looking 
leaves,  was  placed  in  this  mixture  with  the  addition  of 
charcoal  drainage.  The  rapid  cliange  in  its  appearance 
was  surprising,  and  although,  from  unavoidable  circum- 
Btancefi,  it  was  removed  into  this  soil  just  previous  to 
flowering,  yet  instead  of  being  checked,  fresh  flower 
racemes  shot  forth,  and,  witli  the  others,  opened  their 
be^tutiful  blossoms  in  the  greatest  splendour  ;  the  foliage 
becoming  of  a  fine  healthy  green  and  spread  open,  not 
curled  in  at  the  edges.  I  h^d  several  other  experiments 
in  progress  on  the  use  of  charcoal,  some  of  wliich  I  had 
hoped  would  have  thrown  light  on  its  immediate  action 
on  the  roots  of  plants — a  subject  on  which  we  are  at 
present  in  the  dark;  unfortunately,  these  with  many 
others  were  destroyed  by  accidental  fire.  My  impression 
from  these  trials  is,  that  although  charcoal  alone  is  nearly 
uieless,  yet  when  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  the 
earths  and  salts,  usually  found  in  soils  and  manures,  its 

ftretence  is  highly  btneBcial,  and  n^reatly  promotes  tlu: 
oxariance  of  vegetation,  as  far  as  regards  stems  and 
leaves.  Of  its  value  in  tlie  jiroductiou  of  flowers  and 
seeds,  I  am  not,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  able  to 
give  an  opinion  of  any  worth.  It  may  be  thought,  and 
probably  is  in  part  true,  t'lat  much  of  the  luxuriance  of 
the  laRt-uarned  experiments  arofie  from  the  use  of  guano 
water;  but  from  other  exporimentii  with  oh«rcoa!,  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  with  guano, 
■nd  in  which  of  co'jrsc  none  was  uaud,  1  cfinnot  hcBltate 
to  believe  that  some  portion  of  thiH  luxuriance  vinn  uUo 
dne  to  the  charcoaL — Jlova'/'*  Afafjaxine  of  //nriicuUurc. 

Tinip\ia  (jargonica M.  Guyon   brought  some   roots 

from  Altjitrrs,  in  the  spring  of  IHl.'J,  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  llutory.  Ue  tutes  that  the  root  possesses 
stMDg  purgative  properties,  and  that  it  is  much  ueed 


among  the  Arab  tribes,  and  likewise  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mazabite  country,  south-east  of  Algeria.  This  very 
tine  umbelliferous  plant,  it  appears,  has  been  long  in  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Its  roots 
are  white,  large,  and  tapering,  often  extending  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  three  feet  in  light  soil.  Its  leaves  are 
divided,  erect,  and  shining  ;  but  it  suffers  from  the  cold 
of  severe  winters,  consequently  against  such  it  requires 
protection.  The  young  plants  should  be  kept  in  an 
Orangery  or  greenhouse.  —  Revue  Horticole,  1843, 
p.  327.  |[  [This  is  supposed  to  be  the  silphion  of  the 
ancients],"^ 

Hydrangea  Japonica, — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Hydrangea  japonica  has  produced  seed,  an  advantage 
not  afforded  by  the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  which  it  was 
also  hoped  this  new  shrub  would  surpass  in  beauty. 
This  hope  has  not,  however,  been  realised.  The  finest 
plants  of  Hydrangea  japonica  which  have  been  seen  in 
fiower,  are  very  inferior  to  the  one  which  has  embellished 
our  gardens  for  more  than  40  years.  It  now  remains  a 
question  whether  finer  flowering  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  seed.  It  appears  to  form  a  bush  of  considerable 
^\ze,— Revue  Horticole,  1843,  p.  327.  I! 
Abstract  of  Tables  kept  by  W,  Wvatt,  Esq.,  showing  the 
Highest,  Lowest,  and  Mean  Temperature,  &c.  &c.,  ia  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  for  the  year  ending  3 1st  October,  1842. 


Months. 

Highest 
Temp. 

Lowest 
Temp. 

Mean 
Temj) 
Noon. 

Winds. 

Hot 

Warm 

Cool. 

November    .    . 

85     93     82 

58     65     59 

73 

15 

25 

December    .    . 

go   102     89 

6S    68    65 

85 

3 

15 

23 

January  .     .    . 

80     97     78 

67    75    69 

84 

,. 

8 

27 

February      .    . 

82   100     87 

75     72     55 

87 

2 

3 

27 

March      .     .     . 

64     m     82 

61     64    62 

81 

12 

29 

April    .     .     .     . 

70     80     66 

82     63     56 

70 

12 

15 

May    .    .     .    . 

67    81    68 

.*J4     60     53 

66 

14 

17 

June    .     .     .     . 

59     7.1     58 

54     54     54 

63 

24 

8 

July    .    .    .    . 

59    76    62 

54     58     50 

61 

23 

13 

August     .     .     . 

63    77    67 

45     51     43 

61 

18 

21 

September    .    . 

69    84    71 

50     62     51 

60 

22 

15 

October   .     .    . 

8.5     90     82 

95     61     57 

73 

14 

22 

■JProiji  the  Tasmanian  Journal. 

The  Franconia  Raspberry.— (Stde -p.  103, 1844.)— This 
shrub  has  been  cultivated  in  this  place  for  several  years  ; 
the  first  winter  they  were  covered  ;  the  second  year  one 
half  of  the  plants  only  were  protected.  Those  left  ex- 
posed to  the  winter  bore  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
protected  ones,  and  appeared  in  perfect  health  the  sum- 
mer following.  This  year  the  bed  contains  about  1000 
stems,  after  pruning  out ;  every  one  in  soun,d  condition, 
and  wholly  exposed  to  the  winter,  which  has  been  a  very 
trying  one.  Other  beds,  in  different  locations,  were  left 
unprotected  the  past  winter,  and  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy.  If  it  is  unnecessary  to  protect  them,  there  is  a 
saving  of  labour  spring  and  autumn,  seasons  of  the  year 
when  gardeners  are  very  busy.  Any  one  in  the  country 
cultivating  them  by  thousands,  can  the  next  winter  leave 
a  part,  in  an  exposed  situation^  unprotected,  and  prove 
the  thing,  sending  you  the  result  for  publication.  It 
may  be  that  the  protection  afforded  by  houses  in  the  city 
may  be  sufficient,  and  the  plant  be  killed  in  the  open 
field.  They  also  force  well.  I  tried  a  few  pots  of  them 
in  the  greenhouse  last  winter,  with  different  treatment. 
The  result  was  in  favour  of  those  grown  in  the  greatest 
heat,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  watered  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  300  parts  water  to  one 
of  ammonia  ;  nest,  those  watered  with  liquid  manure; 
and  last,  those  watered,  simply,  which  were  nearly  a 
total  failure,  the  fruit  not  swelling  off.  They  were  taken 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  before  severe  frost,  and  all  put  in 
same  sized  pots,  with  as  much  rich  soil  as  could  be  added. 
— Hovey's  Magazine. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Fo7-  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &C. 
Many  stove  plants  would  do  better  in  au  intermediate  house 
from  this  time  until  the  end  of  August,  where  they  would  get 
less-confinement  than  in  a  regular  stove.  For  want  of  such  a 
house,  gardeners  often  make  nse  of  Vineries,  tkc.  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  distribute  their  stove  plants  in  summer  through  the 
different  forcing-houses;  and, if  only  for  the  benefit  of  finishir- 
and  ripening  their  growth,  without  being  crowded,  this  is 
good  plan.  Air,  moisture,  and  cleanliness  are  now  such  matters 
of  course,  that  I  need  not  insist  on  them. 

Conserviifari/.—  lt  msiy  be  useful  to  know  that  the  Echitea 
Ruberecta,  and  Alnmanda  cathartica  graft  freely  on  the  Beau- 
montia  grandiflora;  and  these  two  beautiful  stove- climbers 
may  therefore  be  ^ut  to  flower  in  a  conservatory  with  a  fixed 
roof,  as  the  Bcauiiiontia  is  hardy  enough  to  Hve  in  a  common 
greenhouse,  if  it  is  planted  out  in  the  borders.  The  Bcaumontia 
Itself,  however,  is  one  of  our  very  finest  chmbors.  One  in  the 
coDJ^ervatory  here  has  ju&t  begun  to  flower,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  until  August.  It  has  a  greater  muititudoof 
btovsom-buds  on  it  than  many  would  imagine.  In  the  hurry  of 
wateringitolten  happens  tliat  the  centre  of  the  balls  of  large 
specimen  plants,  Orangc-trecs,  &c.,  get  very  dry,  the  water 
finding  its  way  down  near  the  outside,  where  the  soil  is 
loos.-r.  Gardeners  on  the  Continent  mnltc  a  provision  Qgamst 
this,  which  we  ncMom  sec  done  in  this  country.  They  scoop 
out  a  little  of  the  soil  round  the  stem,  and  ruise  it  towards  the 
L-dgc  of  the  pot,  or  tub,  tliua  forming  a  shallow  baein,  so  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  water  passes  down  the  ct-ntro.  In 
f;nmmcr,  thislsa  good  plan  for  many  plants;  and  in  wmtcr, 
the  surface  c^mld  be  levelled  over  in  the  usual  way. 

(Jreenhoiist'.—Mc  in  no  hurry  to  turn  out  of  doorK  line  grecn- 
hnuBc  planta;  but  all  coarse  and  commi^n  thingff,  and  muny 
i,oft-wuodt:d  plantH,  wIiobc  tops  may  be  considered,  in  a  nif\n- 
ncr,  to  be  imnnal,  may  he  turned  out  any  lime  about  the  end  ol 
spring;  and  the  finer  portion  of  the  plants  will  by  this  nuians 
have  all  ihc  room,  air,  and  light  to  thcmsi-lvcfi,  Of  all  piinils, 
thofic  in  the  iircchnusc  arc  most  apt  to  g'^t  toodry  In  Kummer ; 
and  ihcreforc,  brnldos  the  regular  watering,  Ihey  may  be  well 
Ryringcd  every  aMernoon,  in  such  flue  weather  aa  wc  have  hud 
tbid  Hta  .on.— i^.  li.  „„„,„„ 

M.-i-I.OVVKlt  GARDEN  AND  SIIRUHBERIES. 
Out  (h'.r  Drjxirtiiifnf.-'Muci:  1  lust  wrote,  mnUltndCi  of 
tender  phmt«  have  doublksB  been  planted  cjiit,  and  m  the 
weather  l»  aw  ungcnial  as  it  can  b»!for  Hucb  operationij,  nothing 
but  aHHifluouH  utlcntion  to  watering  ami  nhadlngcnn  give  them 
a  chance  of  succchh.  The  importance  of  properly  mulching  the 
bed*  cauDut  be  too  much  InfliBtcd  upon,  and  where  it  ia  incon- 


venient to  use  short  Grass  because  of  its  untidy  appearance,  the 
beds  should  be  surfaced  an  inch  thick  with  leaf-mould,  or  fresh 
light  soil,  or  where  neither  can  be  used  hoe  the  beds  over  so  as 
to  lorm  a  loose  surface.  The  soil  in  the  American  btds  here, 
which  was  mulched  with  short  Grass  two  months  hack,  is  in 
cue  nnest  condition  imaginable,  though  we  have  not  had  any 
ram  tor  the  last -17  days— a  proof  that  mulching  is  calculated 
to  effect  constdcraiilcgood,  for  had  these  beds  not  been  mulched 
tiiey  must  have  been  watered  repeatedly  to  have  kept  the  plants 
alive.  Mulching  is  advantageous  not  only  from  saving  labour, 
but  also,  where  cold  spring,  water  has  to  be  used,  from  prevent- 
ing the  soil  from  bemg  unnaturally  cooled,  by  the  frequent 
application  of  water  from  a  cohl  medium.  The  indispensability 
of  using  water,  as  warm  or  even  warmer  than  the  soil,  is  weU 
known  to  practical  men;  and  a  few  experiments  will  soon 
satisfy  the  amateur  of  its  advantage.  After  planting  out  your 
beds  make  a  reserve  of  a  few  plants  of  each  kind  to  fill  up  gaps, 
and  also,  if  you  fill  any  beds  with  Annuals,  reserve  some  plants 
in  pots  to  replace  them  as  soon  as  they  get  shabby.  Last  year, 
after  planting  the  beds,  1  had  some  small  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
left  on  hand;  these  stood  about  in  a  half-starved  condition  in 
small  pots  until  the  end  of  July,  when  they  were  potted  into 
24S  and  the  bloom  buds  taken  off.  They  began  blooming  in 
November,  and  were  in  bloom  in  the  temperature  of  the_ 
greenhouse  tliroughoutthc  winter. 

Itoseri/.—TUc  "worm  i'  the  btid -^  is  making  considerable 
havoc  in  some  gardens.  Look  carefully  over  the  plants  and 
destroy  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb.;  at  the  same  time 
you  may  also  regulate  the  growth  of  the  plants  where  neces- 
sary. The  Cloth  of  Gold  tluse  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and 
like  some  of  the  other  Noisette  Tarieties,  will  probably  grow  to 
the  length  of  10  or  15  feet  before  it  blooms. — W.  P.  A. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — Seedlings  may  now  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or 
boxes,  of  leaf-soil  and  sand,  at  regular  distances,  keeping  them 
in  a  closed  frame  for  a  few  days,  till  they  have  got  fresh  root, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and  protected  from 
drenching  raids.  3'«/i/»s— Still  continue  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction.  The  reports  from  various  quarters  describe  the 
bloom  as  generally  good,  but  thoee  which  miss  flowering  are 
very  numerous.  Bees  arc  apt  to  get  inside  the  flowers  disturb- 
ing the  farina.  The  careful  florist,  with  a  Camel-hair  brush, 
willremove  it,  so  that  the  purity  of  the  cup  may  be  apparent. 
Ranunculuses  —  Are  growing  fast,  but  are  in  much  want  of 
rain.  If  they  have  been  top-dressed  with  very  rotten  manure, 
as  previously  recommended,  they  will  in  some  measure  liave 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  drought,  which  has  been  detrimental 
to  many.  Carnations. — As  these  continue  to  grow,  keep  them 
regularly  tied  up  to  their  flowering  stakes;  the  pots  mu>t  also 
be  well  attended  to  ;  all  weedv  must  beremoved,  and  the  plants 
top-dressed,  /"in/.-s.  —  Continue  to  remove  exuberant  shoots, 
and  tliia  the  buds,  removing  those  which  are  small  or  mat- 
formed.  Both  Pinks  and  Carnations  are  uovr  much  infested 
with  insects;  these  mast  be  carefully  brushed  off;  avoid 
bruising  them  on  the  bud  or  -stem  of  the  plant,  as  it  appears  to 
have  a  prejudicial  effect.  Daldias — May  now  be  planted  out 
with  safety.— T.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pinery,— Yio  not  let  the  bottom-heat  of  the  plants  intended 
for  fiuiting  in  the  autumn  fall  below  85°.  Let  the  watering  be 
attended  to  with  the  utmost  regularity,  or  the  present  hot 
weather  will  be  likely  to  throw  some  of  the  plants  into  fruit 
prematurely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  induce  any  of 
the  plants  to  fruit  sooner  than  they  appear  likely  to  do  with, 
tegular  treatment,  it  may  be  done  by  withholding  water;  but 
it  will  beat  the  expense  of  size  and  quality.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan,  where  pvacticablc,  to  let  the  stools  from  which  fruit  has 
been  cut  remain  in  the  liouse  for  some  time,  and  to  supply  them 
liberally  with  liquid  manure,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  suckers. 

Vineries.— h^  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cleared  from  any  of  the 
rafters  in  the  early  house,  let  the  foliage  be  well  washed  with 
the  syringe,  and  repeat  this  twice  a  week,  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  change  colour.  Vines  planted  inside  the  house  must  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water.  In  the  succession-houses,  thin  the 
bunches,  stop  laterals,  and  use  the  syriiige  freely  in  the  after- 
noons. To  those  who  arc  about  to  plant  Vines  for  early  forcing, 
I  would  confidently  recommend  tlie  Muscat  iMuscadine,  as  one' 
of  t»je  best  kinds,  combining  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  with  the 
good  forcing  properties  of  the  Muscadine.  It  also  succeeds  well 
in  pots. 

Peach-Houses.— MihQMg\y  a  dry  atmosphere  is  required  for 
giving  flavour  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  it  is  not  well  to  with- 
hold water  from  the  root-;,  while  the  trees  are  in  the  midst  of 
their  growth.  Water  the  insitie  borders  freely  with  liquid 
manure.  I  find  guano- water  to  suit  them  remarkably  well.  Let 
the  watering  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  in  clear  weather,  as 
vapour  is  prcjadicial  to  the  ripening  frtiit  The  outside  borders 
also  should  be  watered  as  far  as  tlie  roots  extend;  and  if  they 
are  afterwards  mulched,  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of  labour 
during  hot,  dry  weather. 

Fig  house.— See  former  Calendars. 

C/ifjTj/-/io?t5e.— Attend  carefully  to  the  trees  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered,  till  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured. 
\Va  ering  at  the  roots,  syringing  frequently,  and  giving  plenty 
of  air  both  front  and  back  of  the  house,  will  be  the  principal 
things  to  attend  to  for  several  weeks. 

iVrwzfitrm'S.- Encourage,  by  watering  and  mulching  round 
the  old  plants  with  decayed  manure  or  leaf  mould,  the  growth 
of  the  Strawberry  runners  intended  for  forcing  next  year;  as 
success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  obtaining  strong  plants. 
Any  snare  lights  and  frames  may  now  be  usefully  employed,  in 
forwarding  part  of  the  crop  of  Strawberries  out  of  doors,  to  suc- 
ceed those  in  the  houses  or  pits. 

Metnns.— As  it  is  not  necessary  that  Melous  in'ended  for  pre- 
servhig  should  be  of  large  size,  to  thin  them  much  will  not  be 
required.  Endeavour  to  preserve  the  foliage  of  the  early  Melons 
clean  and  healthy,  and  they  will  produce  a  second  crop.  Plant 
out  for  succession  in  frames  where  Potatoes  have  been  forced. 
Let  the  soil  be  good,  and  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep;  and  procure, 
by  means  of  linings,  a  bottom-heat  of  a'jout  80°  to  start 
the  plants.  — (?.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Pear  and  Apple-trees,  8jn.,  on  mi //s,— 'there  is  generally  SO 
much  to  do  in  other  departments  at  present,  that  Pears,  &c.,  on 
walls  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  unsightly  hedge-like  appearance,  whichin  a  shorttimc  they 
will  generally  present;  or  for  the  different  theories  rcspccling 
their  summer  management,  put  forth  by  men  of  great  success 
and  expericucc— theories  which  seem  sometimes  to  be  based 
upon  a  desitc  to  erect  a  plausible  apology  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  admitted  unbighlliness.  Many  imagine  a  Pear-tree  would 
be  ruined  if  its  shoots  were  removed  before  they  became  suni- 
cicntly  ripened,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  buds  Icit  in  ttio 
base  of  the  sliool  from  starting.  In  such  a  case  the  buds  icic 
have  had  liltlc  opportunity  of  cnnecntrating  for  themsclvis  ciio 
elaborated  juices;  the  fruit  is  often  injured  by  the  simnltnnoous 
removal  of  shootii,  that  previouHly  shaded  it  from  the  sun;  trio 
relative  action  going  on  betwcc;i  the  root  and  the  top  receiycs 
a  sudden  clicck,  hut  a  cheek  ^cMnm  to  the  boncflt  ol  tlio  culti- 
vatnr,  an  already  thrrc  will  ho  a  suffioiency  of  onulc  sap  in  ino 
branches  and  roots,  to  ciuipo  thoao  buds  Icit  at  the  ';'-'«f  "/  ;»o 
Bhoota  to  break  again  into  shoots  next  season  ;  hiHtcad  of  t  obo 
dcHirablo  small  spurn,  the  precursors  of  f''\'f-''"f^;.  .  ^  S^ 
again  with  more  rcu«onnnd  »cicn.-e  advocate  the  P'^'t '»  l"^" 
ing  or  the  hhnotH,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  n  i^  I'''  ''  ""''t  "  't 
tion.  contending  that  thu.  the  bud.  intended  to  he  -^  «'"  ""J 
unnecessarily  shaded,  and  that  un  sudden  check  'Yhw  shoot 
even  ii.  thlB  CUHC,  the  bud.  lelt  at  the  l^''^^  "  /''",„^  V"'?^ 
will  seldom  become  fruit-bud:.,  until  after  another  «»'nm';'  ^ 
maturation  J    while   tho    pendent    shoots    ahado   fi-um    tno 
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iBflueuce  of  light  those  leaves  upon  the  small  spurs,  from 
•which  you  expect  to  obtain  fruit-buds  next  season.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  mass  of  breastwuod  indicates  that  the  plant  com- 
mands more  nourishment  such  as  it  is,  than  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed  will  enable  it  to  appropriate  to  fruitful 
purposes-  In  checking  this  luxuriance,  would  it  not  be  a  pre- 
ferable method  to  limit  at  once  the  pump-handle  action  of  the 
shoots  upon  the  root-suckers,  by  pinching  outtheir  points  when 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  ?  It  will  require  to  be  repeated 
during  the  season,  but  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  lower 
buds  breaking,  no  sudden  check  will  be  given  to  the  system,  no 
imuecessary  shade  afforded  to  those  parts  which  ought  to  be 
folly  exposed,  and  if  persevered  in,  and  the  tree  is  otherwise 
favourably  situated,  there  wilt  be  little  occasion  for  resorting 
to  the  modern  panacea  for  most  fruit  tree  ills— root  pruning. 
It  must  be  adopted  with  caution  in  the  case  of  weak  trees  and 
those  new  sorts  which  bear  freely,  and  chiefly  on  the  two  or 
three  years  old  wood. 

Cucumbers— Vegetiible  Jl/aj-rotu.— Prepare  for  getting  these 
planted  out,  forming  beds  of  short  Grass,  refuse  from  Sea- 
kale  beds,  &c.,  or  any  other  littery  rubbish,  iiou^ine.— The 
same  as  formerly.  I  almost  envy  those  who  write  about  flood- 
ing the  ground  before  planting,  as  water  is  water  here.  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  are  thriving,  however,  with  the  protection  of 
short  Grass.— it.  F, 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  PToorfs.— Proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  felling, 
peeling,  drying,  and  housing,  or  stacking  of  Bark,  while 
weather  is  favourable;  and  clear  away  all  branches,  timber, 
&c.,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Coppice — The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  Coppice  woods, 
when  felling  and  peeling  is  going  forward.  Attend  to  the 
directions  given  last  week. 

Young  Plantati07is. — The  directions  given  in  last  Number 
Ehould  be  attended  to,  and  followed  up  regularly.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  proprietors  of  plantations  to  see  that 
these  things  are  done  properly. 

Nursery  Work. — As  the  weather  continues  dry  and  sunny, 
constant  attention  to  young  seedlings  in  beds,  or  transplanted 
ones  in  rows,  is  necessary,  and  to  thinly  planted  trees  of  all 
kinds;  weed,  water,  shade,  and  fasten  them  firmly  from  wind 
■waving,  &c. ;  and  put  in  practice  the  directions  given  last  week 
regarding  the  training  of  young  plants  in  nurseries.— TT.  B. 
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I^oli  cea  to  Correspondents. 

Apple  Pips. — F.— These  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Gooseberry  seeds  mentioned  below:  probably  the  reason 
"Why  the  seed  failed  is,  by  keeping  it  dry  during  winter  in 
paper.  The  .seed  should  either  be  preserved  in  the  fruit  or  in 
dry  sand  during  the  winter,  otherwise  it  becomes  mouldy 
and  soon  perishes.  % 

Books.— .U.  6.— The  division  of  "  Mackintosh's  Practical 
Gardener,"  relating  to  Conservatories. 

Box-Edoinos. — A  SubsniiOer.—Yoa  had  better  lift  your  Box- 
edgine  that  is  1  ft.  high,  and  replant  it  with  fresh  box,  which 
will  form  a  better  edging  than  if  the  old  Box  was  cut  down.t 

BiSKASES. — A.  B. — The  cause  of  white  variegation  in  leaves  is 
tinknown.  It  is  often  unaccompanied  by  ill  health.  Probably 
the  appearance  in  your  Rliododendroo  will  be  removed  by  a 
good  dressing  of  cowdung,  and  being  fully  ejcpo.sed  to  light 
in   a   warm    ereenhouse.    Treat  Azalea  Smithii  in  the  same 

way. Vilis  and  J.  T.— The  production  on  Vine  leaves  is  a 

diseased  state  of  the  cells  of  the  under  surface,  immediately 
benenth  the  cuticle,  wliich  become  much  elongated  and  multi- 
plied, with  a  vertical  arrangement,  the  cuticle  being  some- 
times wholly,  sometimes  only  partially  obliterated.  We  do  not 
observe  any  trace  of  an  acarus,  as  is  the  case  in  a  similar  pro- 
daction  nn  the  leaves  of  the  Pear  and  mountain  Ash.  The 
leaf  is  evidently  discoloured  and  withered  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  neighbouring  chlorophyll  by  the  dis- 
eased and  multiplied  cells.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
plants,  to  say  what  is  the  cause,  and  consequently  to  assign  a 
remedy.  The  whole  leaf,  whether  sound  or  diseased,  abounds 
in  raphides,  perhaps  more  than  is  usually  the  case  ;  at  least, 
more  than  in  a  leaf  plucked  for  comparison.  Though  so 
strongly  resembling  one  of  the  epiphyllous  fungi  outwardly,  it 
is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.— jV.  /.  B. 

Fjlowkr- Drawing.—^  Subscriber.~lf  your  daughter  knows 
how  to  draw  otherthings,  slie  may  acquire  the  art  of  drawing 
plants,  provided  she  will  study  attentively  their  exact  struc- 
ture, and  attend  to  the  mim.tice  of  the  matter.  But  it  can- 
not be  done  well  except  by  those  well  acquainted  with  Vege- 
table organisation.  We  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject.  Almost  all  flower-drawings 
are  miserable  things.  Lindley's  "Introduction  to  Botany,"  or 
his  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  will  teach  as  much  as  books  can 
teach,  which  are  not  written  with  a  special  view  to  flower 
drawing. 

GoosBBiiiiRY  Seeds.— F.— Sow  these  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
pots  filled  with  a  lightsandy  loam,  and  place  them  in  a  shady 
situation.  The  proper  time  to  have  sown  the  seed  would 
have  been  about  the  end  of  February;  it  will  probably  not 
vegetate  now  before  next  spring.  The  seeds  should  be  pre- 
served in  sand  during  winter,  otherwise  they  become  dry 
and  frequently  will  not  vegetate  for  twelve  months  after 
sowing.  IF 

Heating. — O.  C— The  very  circumstance  you  name  of  brick 
taolts,  lined  with  cement,  losing  24  gallons  of  water  a  day  is 
a.  proof  of  their  excellence  for  bottom. heating.  Flues  may  be 
built  brick  on  edge,  and  covered  with  a  flat  tile.  Cover  your 
back  roof  with  either  glass  or  calico.  The  nearer  the  ground 
you  can  get  your  flue  the  better.  It  cannot  be  too  low  to  be 
above  ground.  A  cnmmon  foot  flue  will  do  perfectly  well, 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  see  why  theascendingflne  should 
not  be  in  the  back  wall ;  you  may  put  a  damper  in  it  in  any 
convenient  place.    You  cannot  cement  an  iron  boiler  to  a 


wooden  tank,  but  must  employ  a  uninn  joint.  Let  your 
tank  be  3  feet  wide,  and  6  inches  deep;  or  9  inches  if  it  suits 
you ;  for  the  larger  the  body  of  water  the  better  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation. 
Ho RBEP ON D.~  Tom  Muddi/. — Use  the  charcoal  in  small  pieces, 
such  as  are  unfit  for  fuel  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  dust  or 
small  fragments.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  will  be  necessary  to 
produce  an  eflfect;  but  it  will  be  valuable  manure  afterwards. 
If,  however,  you  can  get  the  offensive  water  on  idle  land,  it 
will  benefit  that  land,  and  soon  cease  to  smell.  The  detestable 
odour  is  its  most  useful  part,  if  you  can  but  get  it  absorbed  by 
earth,  or  other  substances.  Cinder-siftings,  small  coal,  peat, 
all  act  something  like  charcoal.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
give  the  best  advice  concerning  these  matters,  without  actual 
inspection,  which  is  impossible. 
Inskcts. — We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  correspondents 
the  utility  of  securing  specimens  from  the  pressure  nf  the 
Post-bag,  by  inclosing  small  objects  in  quills,  well  stopped 
with  cork,  and  larger  ones  in  Jlat  boxes.  It  is  often  very  de- 
sirable to  breed  the  insects  transmitted.  It  is  a  mere  waste 
of  money  and  time  to  send  Ruricola  leaves  dried  up,  and 
beetles  and  flies  reduced  to  powder.  Aa  our  great  objects 
are  to  communicate  information  beneficial  to  the  cultivator, 
and  to  obtain  data  for  the  advancement  of  science,  we 
must  beg  as  a  favour  that  this  request  may  be   attended 

to. A    Constant  Reader.  — The  greatest  benefit  has  been 

derived  from  dusting  the  Gonseberry-trees  with  hellebore- 
powder  ;  but  if  hand  picking  be  resorted  to  in  good  time,  and 

be  persevered  in,  it  is  a  certain  remedy.  R. A  Lady  Sub 

scriber. — The  animal  is  a  snake-millipede,  called  Julus  terres- 

tris  to     It  is  believed  to  injure  the  roots  of  plants.  R. Devo- 

niensis. — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Rose-buds  affected 
as  yours  are;  but  the  specimen  was  so  much  crushed,  that  it 
ia  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  concerning  the  disease. 
Soap-suds  and  Tobacco- water  make  an  excellent  wash  for  the 
aphis,  but  fumigation  is  better  where  it  can  be  applied.  R. 

W.   P.    is    referred    to    the    advice    already    given    to 

"A  Constant  Beader."fl. G.S.  Winkle  \s  correct  in  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  his  Raspberries  to  the  weevils 
transmitted.  They  are  named  Curculio  picipes  ;  he  will  find 
their  economy  given  in  the  1st  Volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  292. 
The  best  mode  of  destroying  thera  is  to  shake  the  bushes  over 
sieves  by  night,  when  they  are  feeding,  by  which  means  vast 
numbers  have  been  collected.  jR. Jquotus. — Your  Pear- 
leaves  seem  to  be  diseased  by  some  fungus,  but  the  brown 
spots  are  caused  by  a  Caterpillar,  whose  history  was  given  in 
the  Ist  Volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  26l  ;  it  will  produce  a 
beautiful  little  Moth,  called  Argyiomiges  Clerckella.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  stopping  its  ravages,  Is  to  pick  off  all 
the  spottedleavcs  and  burn  them;  at  the  same  time  the  earth 
at  the  base  of  the  trees,  or  of  the  walls  against  whicli  they 
stand,  should  be  Btirredla  few  inches  deep,  and  lime-water  or 

liquid  manure  poured  down  to  destroy  the  pupEe.B. X.  Y. 

—If  you  will  transmit  us,  in  a  box  well  protected,  specimens 
of  the  caterpillars  or  grubs  infesting  your  Gooseberries  and 
Apple-trees,  we  will  with  pleasure  answer  your  queries  ;  but 
without  such  materials  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  so.  R. 
Lime-water. — Z. — One  pound  of  lime  will  dissolve  in  about 
100  gallons  of  water.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  apply  exact  che- 
mical proportions  to  rough  operations  with  the  cheapest  of 
all  materials. 
Manures.— .4.  B,— Camellias  like  a  rich  loam,  abundantly 
manured.  Guano  and  cow  urine  have  been  found  to  work 
wonders,  especially  if  one-eighth  of  fine  charcoal-dust  be 
added  to  the  soil.    Potter's  guano  seems  to  suit  everything. 

Z. — Horse-droppings  are  of  little  value.    There  are  no 

proportions  worth  mentioning  for  such  mixtures  as  liquid 
manure.  Everybody  exercises  his  own  judgment.  The 
stronger  the  fluid,  of  course  the  less  is  used  and  nice  versa. 
Instead  of  applying  to  druggists  for  superphosphate  and  such 
articles,  you  should  inquire  of  the  advertisers  in  our  columns. 
Martynia  rtiAGRANS.  —  Aiidover.  —  If  Balsams  are  well 
managed,  the  same  treatment  that  suits  them  \vill  also  suit 
this  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  plants  with  which  nothing  can  be 
done  except  the  house  is  damp  as  well  as  warm.  It  requires 
a  rich  soil  and  frequent  potting;  it  should  also  be  well 
attended  to  with  water.t 
MoBPHOLOGT.— G.  J.  T.— You  are  perfectly  right.  If  you  ferti- 
lise  the  pistil  of  a  double  flower  with  the  pollen  of  a  single 
one,  the  seeds  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  double  flowers 
than  seeds  rai-jed  from  single  ones. 
Names  op  Plants.— J,  C.  L.— Maxillarias  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  single  flowers  ;  the  leaves  are  requisite.  This  seems 

to  be  M.  platypetula.     The  Oncidium  is  bifolium. W.  T.— 

Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum. t W.  D.  T. — Isatis  tinctoria; 

probably  Ribes  petraeum.     It  is  worthless  as  a  currant. J 

A  Subscriber.  —Doromcnm  Pardalianches, Flora.  —  Lunaria 

biennis. £/(2;a.— Kennedya  rubicunda,    Erica   togata. 

J.  D. — 1,  Pteris  longifolia;  2,  Aspidiumpectinatum  ;  3,Pteris 

hastata;  4,  Serissa  fcetida.^ 31.  A.  O.— 1,  Indigofera  aus- 

tralis,  var.  gracilis ;  2,  Saxifraga  granulata  plena;  3,  Erysi- 
mum Perovvskianum ;  4,  Gnidia  juniperifolia;  5,  Pimelea 
decussata.^ — A.  B.~l,  Indigofera  australis;  2,  Godia 
pubescens  ;  3,  Leptospermum  juniperinura  ;  4,  Cytisus  a] bus  j 

5,  Acacia  verticillata;  6,  A.tristis.^ H.  A. —  1,  Shepherdia 

canadensis;  2,  S.  argentea;  3,  Lonicera   villosa;    4,    Cyno- 

glossum;  5,   Hamamelis  virginica;  6,  Acer  tataricum.^ 

Cupio  Dfscere.  — 1,  Amelanchierovalis;  2,  Amygdaluspumila  ; 
3,  Andromeda  calyculata;  4,  Amelanchier  vulgaris;  5,  Salix 
cordata  (?) ;  6, 7, 8  are  so  small  specimens,  that  no  one  can  tell 

what  they  are.^ — — TT.  R.  JIf.— Coronilla  Emerus.^ W.— 

1,  Epidendram  selligerum  ;  2,  Bletia  hyaciiithina  ;  3,  Bletia 
sp.  i  4  and  5,  Oncidium  Carthaginense;  6,  Pentstemoii,  too 
much  dried  up  for  any  one  to  know  what  species  ;  7,  Carex 

ovalis;  8,  C.  sylvatica;  9>  C.  prsecox.^ /.  G.—l,  too  small 

a  specimen  for  any  one  to  know  it;  2,  Nemophila  insignis 

var.,  inferior  to  the  common  sort ;  S.Spirssa   lEevigata.^ 

Annandnle.—A.  Srailax,  very  like  S.  glabra. Este, — Rosa 

rubella,  apparently. P.  C— Reticuiaria  atra,Fr.,  a  species 

which  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely  noticed  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  the  Lycoperdon  fuliginosum  of  Sowerby,  who  found  it  on 
floating  deals  in  the  Thames,  near  Battersea.  It  is  very  well 
figured  by  Albertini  and  Schweinitz.  M.  J.  B. 
Oak  Galls.— .Ruj-af  CA.— You  have  inclosed  noiAi'n^'.  Gall  nuts 
are  mentioned  at  p.  170  of  Lindley's  "  Natural  System." 
Kermes  are  insects,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bot.my. 
ORCHinACE/E.— C.  F.  S.— The  woods  around  Bahia  abound  in 
Orchidacese.  Little  isknown  of  them;  but  Epidendrum  cin- 
nabarinum,  Catasetum  Hookeri,  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  and 
Oncidium  ramosum  are  rare  and  fine  species  to  be  met  with 
there. 
Pansiks.— S.  M.  H. — A  perfect  bloom  of  a  Pansy  should  be 
circular  in  form,  the  petals  individually  large,  with  even 
edges,  and  of  considerable  substance;  the  side  petals  should 
meet  above  the  eye,  and  the  eye  be  distinctly  marked;  the 
ground-colour  uniform,  and  the  marking  or  belting  should  be 
uniform  also.* 
PKLARGONiunis.— J,  2V.  J.— The  following  12  varieties  will  much 
improve  your  collection: — Matilda,  Coronation,  Annette, 
Prior  King,  Hodg:e*3  Cnnnnodore,  Qu  een  of  the  Fairies, 
Rhoda,  Nestor,  Gaines's  Rising  Sun,  Grand  Monarque,  Made- 
leine, and  Garth's  Witch.* 
Transparent  Calico.— J-  R.  L.—JC  you  can  prevent  your 
birds  from  picking  and  tearing  this  material,  you  may  em- 
ploy it  for  an  aviary;  but  we  should  think  it  very  unsuitable. 
Remember  that  you  cannot  see  through  it.  If,  however,  your 
object  is  to  give  them  some  protection  from  cold,  it  might  be 
used  on  the  outside  of  the  wires. 

REEs. — A  CoTistani  Render. — Had  you  not  better  look  about 
you,  and  see  what  common  trees  and  shrubs  succeed 
best  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  To  give  you  a  complete  list 
would  be  to  print  a  catalogue.     Besides,  you  give  neither 


soil  nor  climate.  Of  course.  Yews  and  Hollies  must  be  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  the  style  of  an  old  English  man- 
sion. Indeed,  for  such  a  place,  the  commiin  wild  trees  should 
beemployert  in  preference  to  exotics,  if  they  are  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  architecture. 

Verbenas.— B—g-.-The  only  yellow  Verbena  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  an  old  variety  named  sulphurea.* 

WoooEN  Roofs. — liibernicus.  —  U  boards  are  nailed  upon  a 
wooden  roof,  all  the  pitching  in  the  world  will  not  prevent 
their  splitting  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Wooden  roofs  should 
be  made  with  loose  boards,  placed  crosswise,  not  lengthwise, 
and  secured  by  fixed  rebates,  which  house  in  the  joints. 
Your  best  way  would  now  be  to  cover  it  with  Croggon'a 
Asphalte  felt,  which  i^^  excellent  for  such  a  purpose. 

Miscellaneous. —X.K.  2.— We  never  give  prices.  As  to  gas- 
water,  its  value  varies  from  place  to  place.  We  must  refer 
you  to  previous  Numbers  for  the  manner  of  using  it.— — 
Nhoi. — Water  that  has  been  standing  over  tar  (not  gas-tar), 
is  notlikely  to  bs  injurious  to  plants;  but  we  should  not  an- 
ticipate any  advantage  from   its  use, J.   B.,   Kew. — The 

Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  are  open  to  the  public  gratis  every 

day   after  one    o'clock.! Maria. — You  may  cut  the    first 

Grass  on  ynur  lawn  when  it  is  about  6  inches  high. J B.g*. 

— Much  obliged;  but  the   Numbers   would  be  useless. 

S.  M,  A.  will  find  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  rockwork  given 

at  p.  152  of  this  year.t Felix. — You  must  excuse  us.    We 

cannot  undertake  to  teach  Latin,  or  to  discuss  the  goodness  of 
such  as  botanists  employ.  With  them  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  conventional  language,  and  necessarily  so.  There  is  no 
inaccuracy  in  the  instances  you  mention,  and  we  cannot 
understand  your  meaning.     Jussieu's  "  Genera  Plantarum" 

is  written  in  good  Latin. Sambucus. — Your  variety  of  the 

Elder  is  a  most  beautiful  variegation.  We  never  saw  one  so 
handsome.  From  what  you  say,  we  should  expect  the  variety 
to  be  permanent.  Letthe  woodripeubeforeyou takecuttings 
from  it,  unless  you  prefer  the  half-ripe  wood  of  midsummer. 
— ~A  Beginnei . — Your  Pelargoniums  that  are  in  too  small 
pots  may  be  shifted  now.      If   you  find   book-muslin  too 

weak,  you  may  use  calico  for  your  purpose. t W.  D.  T.— 

Ribes  aureum  and  sanguineum  produce  fruit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  ;  but  it  is  not  esteemed.:}: A  Subscriber.^- 

A  scythe   should  last   one    season,    at  least. t E.  C.  may 

remove  Laurustinus  about  the  beginning  of  November.^— — 
31. — Cinerarias  are  occasionally  sweetscented.* 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias. — J.  T?^.— Nos.  1  and  2  are  not  at  all  uncommon  j 
3,  light  buff  ground,  covered  with  maroon  blotches,  is  a  good 
variety;  4  is  pretty,  but  no  novelty.  In  packing  them  for 
post,  damp  blotting-paper  should  be  placed  over  the  flowers 

before  you  apply  the  cotton-wool.  * G.  S. — Nos.  1  and  2 

are  not  novel;  sorts  similar,  but  stronger  in  the  marking, 
have  already  been  sent  out.  So  many  of  these  flowers  are 
annually  raised,  that  it  requires  some  decided  novelty  ia 
colour  or  marking  to  make  them  worthy  attention;  we  like 
the  Selfs   best  in    your  collection,   being   bright   and   clear 

colours.  * H.  G.  W. — Nos.  1  and  5  are  worthless;  4,  pretty, 

but  not  good  in  form  ;  2  wants  more  of  the  yellow  seen  ;  3  is 
the  bestflower,  but  similar  sorts  are  now  not  uncommon.  * — ^- 
W.  P. — Delicata  is  your  best  seedling,  but  they  are  none  of 
them  equal  to  the  present  race  of  flowers;  Cardinal  Woisey  is 

large,  but  the  blotch  is  too  blurred  and  undecided.  * Z.Z.Zt 

—  Great  numbers  are  raised  similar  to  Unique;  Majesticais 
large  and  delicate,  and  forms  a  pretty  variety;  but  this  is 

also  similar  to  other  varieties  we  have  seen.  * T.  L.  T.— 

No.  inl,  spotted  varieties  are  now  not  uncommon,  and  they 
require  to  be  large  and  well  formed;  your  specimen  is  much, 
too  small;  all  the  others  have  the  same  fault,  and  they  are 
no  improvement  upon  seedlings  raised  years  since.  * 

Cinerarias. — 1".— Your  seedling  is  rather  narrow  in  the  petals, 

but  good  in  size,  and  very  beautiful  in  colour.* A  Constant 

Reader.— The  seedling  sent  is  pretty  in  colour,  but  the  petals 

too  narrow,  and  wanting  substance.* G.   5.— Your  white 

seedling  with  purple  disk,  is  decidedly  the  best  white  we  have 

seen.* A.  S.— Your  seedling,   a  rich  and   brilliant  deep 

blue,  with  black  disk,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety.* J.  B,— 

Carminata  is  a  rich  coloured  variety,  better  than  either  of 
the  old  varieties  sent  with  it.  Mertonia  is  a  very  pleasing 
colour,  large  and  good  ;  a  single  pip  of  each  is  not  sufficient 

to  form  an  opinion  from.     No.  3  we  could  notfiud.* J.H, 

S^mAwrs^.— Neither  of  your  crimson  varieties  have  any  qua- 
lities to  distinguish  them  from  a  great  many  other  varieties 
of  similar  colour.  The  white  one  tipped  with  delicate  blue  is 
a  pleasing  variety.* 

Fuchsias.— S.  S.  J.— Favourite  is  a  very  good  flower;  tube 
and  sepals  stont,  of  a  rich  rosy  scarlet ;  with  stout  corolla,  of 
a  crimson  purpie.* 

Pansirs.- Z,  .4.— No.  i,a  fine  large  flower,  of  great  substance; 
eye  large  and  fine,  lip  large,  and  side-petals  meet  well  above  " 
the  eye,  joining  the  belting,  which  is  broad,  of  a  deep  purple, 
upon  a  yellow  ground.  No.  2,  same  in  form  as  No.  1,  three 
degrees  lighter  in  colour,  the  petals  not  of  so  great  a  sub- 
stance, and  where  the  belting  joins  the  ground-colour  it  is 
not  so  decided.   No.  3,  pretty,   but  not  so  good  as  the  last. 

No.  1  is  a  very  fine  variety.* L.  and  D.— General  Pollock 

is  a  flower  of  good  form,  great  substance  and  firmness,  white 
ground,  eye  deep  blue,  with  darker  lines;  belling,  deep  blue 
in  the  centre,  gradually  becoming  lighter  and  brighter  each 
way;  top  petals  blue  purple;  there  is  a  slight  degree  of 
roughness  on  the  edges  of  the  lower  petals  in  the  specimen 

sent.* Y.— Helen  is  very  pretty  in  colour;  but  we  doubt 

the  constancy  of  the  flowers.  Titian  fails  in  the  ground- 
colour, and  wants  substance.  Patroclus,  very  large,  bat 
wants  form  and  compactness.  Hurry  is  a  fine  bright  flower, 
of  good  substance,  brightyellow  ground,  belting  j.,ining  well 
above   the  eye,   broad,  and  with  top  petals  of  a  deep  rich 

velvety  purple.     Sulphurea  superba^oi  no  use.* J.  L.  H, 

—No.  1,  a  large  and  welt-formed  flower,  of  a  deep  mulberry 
colour,  having  a  small  centre,  occasioned  by  the  breadth  of 
the  belting.  No.  2,  a  large  flower,  of  good  form,  novel,  blue 
belting,  rather  too  faint.  No.  a,  very  large,  petals  meet  well 
above  the  eye,  ground  colour  a  bright  pale  yellow,  eye  fine, 
belting  and  upper  petals  of  a  very  deep  rich  velvety  purple, 
joins  the  ground-colour  with  a  decided  edge— a  fine  flower,  of 
peculiar  brightness.  No.  4,  fine  eye,  deep  yellow  ground, 
upper  petals  and  broad  belting  of  the  same ;  wants  a  little 
more  substance.  No.  5  was  rather  too  much  gone.  No.  6,  a 
flower  novel  in  appearance,  the  eye  being  a  lighter  blue  thaa 
usual,  very  little  deeper  than  the  margin  ;  large  and  well 
formed;  rather  defective  where  the  side-petals  should  meet 
above  the  eye.  No.  7  wants  the  dark  eye.  No.  8,  with  a  fine  ' 
eye,  has  a  slight  variation  in  the  ground-colour  between  the 
lip  and  side  petals.  These  arc  a  fine  set  of  flowers,  large, 
with  the  petals  in  fine  proportion,  the  side-petals  generaUy 
meeting  well  above  the  eye.* 

Pelargoniums.— j4jzo7i.—F/orfl  is  a  flower  of  good  form,  rather 
too  veiny  in  the  under  petals,  and  requiring  a  white  centre  to 

relieve  the  flower  from  a  monotonous  appearance.* S.  W, 

—Beauty  of  Kilperton:  a  large,  delicate,  and  sljowy  flower; 
trusses  large;  the  upper  petals  are  rather  crumpled,  and  too 
veiny,'* 

Petunias. — V.  W.  X. — Your  pencilled  varieties  are  the  best; 
and  of  these  No.  6  appears  to  be  the  most  decided ;  and  No.  IC, 
a  rich  purple  of  a  peculiar  tint,  with  dark  throat,  is  worth  pre- 
serving. Nos.  2  and  3  are  common;  these  flowers  alter  so 
much  after  being  cut  and  placed  in  water,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  upon  their  particular  tint.* 
Verbenas.—/.  H.,  Elmhurst. — Both  your  specimens  are  good 

varieties;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  they  expaud  well.* 
Erratum. — In  the  article  on  "Potting,"  by  T.  Moore,  in  last 
week's  Paper,  p.  296,  col,  a.,  line  48,  instead  of  "  it  is  on  soil,", 
read  "  it  is  an  evil." 
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AGRICULTURA.L  COLLEGE,  &c.— At  a  Meeting 
of  the  Committee,  held  the  6th  Ma>-,  1841— E*rl  Bathurst 
in  the  Chair,  Resolved,  "  That  having  determined  on  applying 
for  a  Royal  Charter,  to  limit  the  responsibility,  and  also  the 
profit  of  sharehrilders,  it  is  desirable  to  fix  on  a  site  for  the 
Instttation.  The  Committee  therefore  invite  Tenders  of  Farms, 
of  from  300  to  6oo  acres,  addressed  to  tlie  Secretary."— Signed, 
by  order  of  the  Committee,  Robt.  J.  Brown,  Hon.  Sec. 
Cirencester,  ijth  May,  1844. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
ARricultural  Sonieiy  of  England. 
Agricultural  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland. 


WeDJiESDAV,  May  23 
TauiuDAi,     May  2" 


WenNKanAY,  May  29    Agricultural  Societj'  of  Enfjland. 
TauRaDAY,     May  30     ABrli;ultural  Imp.  boc-  of  Ireland. 


,r at  f  Gloucester. 

fChtfpstow. 
May  27  <  Wenlock, 
tFairford. 

May  28     Rayleigh. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS- 

May  3 


May  31 
June  1 


Riuhmondshlre. 
r^^toke  Ferry. 
3  Hadleinh. 
i  Wrentham. 
^Dcbenham. 

Collumptoo. 


I 


We  do  not  intend  to  detail  the  facts,  experiments, 
and  arguments,  which  induce  those  who  study  the 
subject  to  beHeve  that  much  of  the  sohd  matter,  the 
carbon  of  vegetables,  enters  them  through  their  leaves 
from  the  air,  as  well  as  through  their  roots  from  the 
soil.  yVe  allude  to  the  subject  generally,  because  it 
explains  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
many  Agricultural  operations,  and  more  especially  be- 
cause it  so  clearly  explains  the  benefit  which,  as 
many  farmers  know  from  experience,  often  follows 
the  practice  of  Mowing  Young  VV^heat  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

The  food  which  plants  absorb  by  means  of  their 
leaves  from  the  air  is  contained  in  a  gas  existing 
there,  called  carbonic  acid — so  called,  because  it  is 
known  to  be  composed  of  carbon,  the  substance  of 
wood,  and  of  oxygen,  the  life-giving  element  of  the 
atmosphere.  N  ow,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  under 
the  influence  of  solar  light,  plants  absorb  this  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  decomposing  it  in  their  leaves  re- 
tain the  carbon  and  exhale  the  oxygen.  Light  is  the 
agent  in  this  process ;  on  whatever  part  of  a  vege- 
table it  falls,  there  it  effects  a  decomposition  of  this 
gas,  causing  a  deposition  of  carbon,  the  basis  odvood. 
Its  tendency  is  thus  to  convert  an  herbaceous  into  a 
woody  substance.  Deprive  a  plant  of  light,  and,  to 
speak  technically,  you  blanch  it;  it  becomes  soft, 
juicy,  colourless ;  give  light  free  access  to  it,  and  it 
hardens,  assumes  a  colour,  and  in  fact  becomes  woody. 
.  Now,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  our  best  Wheat 
lands,  the  plants,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth,  completely  hide  the  ground;  this,  in  dry 
weather,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  is  certainly  an 
advantage,  but  the  foliage  of  tlie  Wheat  plant,  where 
it  has  grown  luxuriantly,  hides  not  only  the  ground 
but  also  the  stem  of  the  plant.  After  a  shower  at 
this  season,  when  every  leaf  is  bowing  under  the 
weight  of  rain  water,  look  towards  the  sun  at  a 
promising  field  of  \Vheat,  and  you  will  see  its  light 
reflected  towards  you  in  an  unbroken  sheet;  none  of 
it  can  find  access  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  plants — 
the  leaves  get  it  all  to  themselves,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  increasing 
in  number,  length,  and  breadth,  until,  with  the  load 
ef  water  whicii  the  weather  sometimes  lays  upon 
them,  they  ultimately  become  too  heavy  for  the  weak 
herbaceous  stalks  below  them,  and  the  plants  are  laid 
fiat  on  the  ground,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  crop. 

The  remedy  for  this,  as  farmers  well  know,  is  to 
mow  these  broad  leaves  off'.  There  is  no  chance  as 
yet,  with  ordinary  care,  of  injuring  the  young  ear; 
its  position  in  the  plant  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
dissection,  and  except  where  the  crop  is  very  forward, 
it  is  still  very  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  should 
be  cut  as  high  as  pos>,ible,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
scythe  must  be  very  sharp.  The  ijrass  cut  off  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  where  it  falls :  it  will  soon  wither 
and  disappear. 

Why  is  this  process  beneficial?  The  practical 
man  will  say  that  the  plant  is  thus  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  leaf  above  it,  and  also  from  the  load  of 
water  which  it  carried,  and  which  bowed  it  to  the 
eround.  Doubtless,  the  plant  does  derive  an  imme- 
diate advantage  from  the  process  in  this  respect;  but 
this  ifl  a  very  meagre  answer  to  our  question.  The 
true  answer  depends  upon  tliat  chemical  process  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  lif;ht  is  an  agent.  The  leaf 
of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  light  has  access  to  the  stalk, 
and  renders  woody  that  whicli  before  was  soft  and 
berbaceouB.  The  stem  of  the  Wiieat-plant  thus 
bardcns,  and  becomes  strong  and  able  to  bear  the 
weightof  leaf  and  ear  in  a  future  stage  of  its  growth. 
And,  unquenlionably,  upon  the  strength  of  the  stem 
the  ultimate  productiveness  of  the  crop  in  a  great 
meaiiurc  depends. 

Now,  what  good  can  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
Oftheae  observations?  No  plan  has  been  suggested 
which  ordinary  common. sense,  under  the  circurn- 
•UnCe«,  would  not  at  once  indicate,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  whicli  experience  has  not  long  ago  coniinncd. 


Nay,  here  is  a  case  in  which  a  practical  man,  who  I 
may  be  prejudiced  against,  as  he  thinks  them,  the 
officious  suggestions  of  scientific  men,  may  fancy 
that  he  has  full  scope  for  his  sarcasm.  "  Well !  after 
all  vour  laboured  efforts,  after  invoking  all  the  aids 
of  Chemistry  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  you  have  got 
no  farther  than  the  stage  to  which  l,and  my  predeces- 
sors for  generations  l)ack,  had  long  ago  attained.  You 
have  elicited  nothing  new — you  have  suggested 
nothing  by  which  I  can  hope  to  profit — you  have  but 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  farmers  must  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  heretofore,  and 
not  stand  calling  on  science,  theory,  or  Jupiter,  for 
assistance." 

Let  us,  nevertheless,  simply  state  a  useful 
inference,  which  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  said,  to  impress  the  truth  of  which  upon  our 
readers  these  remarks  have,  in  fact,  been  made. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  deductions  of 
science,  independently  of  the  farmer,  entirely  agree 
with  and  confirm  a  practice  of  which  the  experience 
of  farmers  has  long  ago  approved.  This  is,  in  fact, 
an  instance  in  which,  had  it  not  been  forestalled  by 
experience,  the  suggestions  of  science  might  have 
been  adopted  with  great  advantage.  Let  this  one 
instance  be  added  to  the  many  now  existing,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  and  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  farmers  in  the  results  obtained  by 
scientific  men.  If  a  knowledge  of  these  results  were 
generally  diffused,  and  if  confidence  in  them  really 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  tenants 
of  land,  the  practice  of  Agriculture  would  undoubt- 
edly improve  with  rapidity,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  the  expenses  of  cultivation  would  diminish, 
and  its  returns  increase. 


ROOKS. 

[A  CORRESPONDENCE  regarding  the  injury  supposed 
to  be  done  to  the  farmer  by  the  Rooks  has  lately  been 
published  by  J.  M.  Hog,  Esq.,  of  Newliston,  Mid- 
lothian. It  was  occasioned  by  tbe  presentation  of  a 
memorial  to  that  gentleman,  signed  by  54  farmers,  in- 
cluding some  proprietors  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood, 
requesting  him,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  very  large  rookery, 
to  allow  means  to  be  used  for  its  diminution.  Mr.  Hog 
says,  in  the  course  of  his  answer — 

**  It  is  the  result  of  my  own  deliberate  conviction, 
formed  from  an  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  bird 
from  my  earliest  infancy,  that  the  injury  done  by  it  to 
the  fanner  is  of  the  most  trifling  nature.  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact  in  which  all  naturalists  will  confirm  me,  that  the 
almost  entire  food  of  the  Rook  is  grubs  and  insects — 
that  they  prefer  these  by  much  to  grain  of  any  kind — 
and  that  it  is  only  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger  that 
they  attack  this  species  of  food.  I  think  I  may  call  the 
attention  of  every  observing  farmer  to  what  all  who 
have  watched  their  habits  must  have  noticed,  that  at  seed- 
time they  follow  the  harrows,  picking  up  the  worms 
which  are  dislodged  from  the  broken  clods,  not  preceffrnt/ 
them,  as  they  would  certainly  do  were  their  object  grain 
instead  of  grubs." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  letter  he  states  his  intention 
of  applying  for  information  as  to  the  food  of  the  crow 
to  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  naturalist. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  that  gentleman's  letter,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Hog's  application.] 

"  I  hold  the  Rooks  in  great  respect.  We  have  innu- 
merable quantities  of  these  birds  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire 
— and  we  consider  them  our  friends.  Tliey  appear  in 
thousands  upon  our  Grass-lands,  and  destroy  myriads  of 
insects.  After  they  have  done  their  work  in  these 
inclosures,  you  may  pick  up  basketsful  of  grass-plants, 
all  injured  at  the  root  by  the  gnawing  insect.  We  prize 
tbe  birds  much  for  this ;  and  we  pronounce  them  most 
useful  guardians  of  our  meadows  and  our  pastures. 
Whenever  we  see  the  Rooks  in  our  Turnip-fields  we 
know  then  to  our  sorrow  what  is  going  on  there.  We 
are  aware  that  grubs  are  destroying  the  Turnips;  and 
we  hail  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  tlie  Rooks,  which 
alone  can  arrest  their  dreaded  progress.  I  have  never 
seen  the  least  particle  of  Turnip,  or  of  Turnip-tops  in  the 
craws  of  the  Rooks,  either  young  or  old.  If  these  birds 
feed  on  Swedish  Turnips  in  Scotland,  they  abstain  from 
such  food  here  ;  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by  inquiry.  Per. 
haps  they  maybe  taking  insects  at  the  time  that  they  are 
seen  perforating  the  Turnip.  Dissection  could  set  this 
doubt  at  rest  for  ever.  No  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood 
complains  that  his  Swedish  Turnips  are  injured  by  the 
Rook.  The  services  of  the  Rook  to  our  Oak-trees  are 
positively  beyond  estimation.  I  do  believe  if  it  were  not 
for  this  bird,  all  the  young  leaves  on  our  Oaks  would  be 
consntoed  by  the  Cockchafers.  Whilst  tlie  Ringdove  is 
devouring  the  heart-shoot  of  the  rising  Clover  in  spring, 
you  may  see  the  Rook  devouring  insects  in  the  same  field. 

"  The  faults  of  the  Rook,  in  our  imperfect  eyes,  are  as 
followR: — It  pulls  up  the  young  blade  of  cum  on  its  first 
appearance,  in  order  to  get  at  the  seed-grain  still  at  the 
root  of  it.  The  petty  pilfering  lasts  about  three  weeks, 
and  during  this  period  we  hire  o  boy  at  threepence  a-duy, 
lometimes  sixpence,  to  scare  the  birds  olf.  Some  years 
we  have  no  boy  at  all.  Either  way,  the  crops  arc  appa- 
rently the  same  in  quantity  every  year.  In  winter  the 
Hook  will  attack  the  corn-stacks  which  have  lost  part  of 
their  thatch  by  a  gale  of  wind.  He  is  a  slovenly  farmer 
who  doea  not  repair  the  damaged  roof  immediately  j  and 
ntill  we  have  fanners  in  Yorluhirc  of  this  description. 
The    Rook  certainly  is   too   fond   of  our   Walnuts  j  of 


course,  it  requires  to  be  sharply  looked  after  when  th» 
fruit  is  ripe.  In  breeding  time,  it  will  twist  off  the  upper- 
most twigs  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Elms,  and  some- 
times those  of  the  Oak  in  which  its  nest  is  built,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  it.  This  practice  gives  the  tops  of 
the  trees  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  may  injure  their 
growth  in  the  course  of  time.  Sycamores,  Beeches,  Firs, 
and  Ashes,  escape  in  great  measure  the  spoliation.  It 
ought  to  be  generally  known  that,  in  former  times,  the 
North  American  colonists  having  banished  the  Grakles, 
(their  Rooks),  the  insects  ate  up  the  whole  of  their  Grass, 
and  the  people  were  obliged  to  get  their  stock  of  Hay 
from  Pennsylvania  and  from  England.  And  in  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  the  poor  eastern  Grakles  disappeared  under 
a  similar  persecution.  The  islanders  suflfered  in  theu: 
turn  J  for  clouds  of  Grasshoppers  consumed  every  green 
blade,  and  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  apply  to 
Government  for  a  fresh  breed  of  Grakles,  and  also  for  a 
law  to  protect  them.  Thus  it  appears  from  history  that 
the  sages  of  the  East,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  West,  did 
wrong  in  destroying  their  Grakles.  They  were  severely 
punished  for  their  temerity,  by  the  loss  of  their  crops. 
They  repented  and  repaired  the  damage  ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  things  have  gone  on  well  betwixt  themselves 
and  the  Grakles,  and  betwixt  the  Grakles  and  the  crops 
ever  since.  In  1824  I  saw  immense  flocks  of  these  birds 
in  the  low  meadows  of  the  Delaware.  I  defend  my 
sable  friends,  the  Rooks,  here  in  England,  on  account  o£ 
their  services  to  the  land.  Should  the  adverse  party 
effect  their  extirpation  from  Scotland,  and  then  suffer  by 
the  ravages  of  the  grub,  I  will,  at  any  time,  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  fresh  supply  of  these  useful  and  interesting 
birds. — Charles  Waterton,"  [In  a  separate  communica- 
tion Mr.  Waterton  refers  to  what  he  has  already  written 
on  the  Rook,  in  his  "  Essays,"  to  which  I  would  request 
attention.  As  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  second 
volume,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Loudon, it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  find  a  place  for  this  subject — as  indeed  he  gives 
me  reason  to  expect,^-,/.  M.  ij.] 


TURNIP  CULTURE.— No.  L 

The  system  which  it  is  our  intention  to  describe  is 
in  full  operation,  and  has  been  in  practice  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  many  years,  so  that  it  is  no  new 
thing,  no  mere  fancy. 

The  science  of  Agriculture  is  founded  on  those  fixed 
principles  which  regulate  the  operations  of  Nature,  and 
whether  the  farmer  knows  them  or  not — whether  he 
endeavours  to  carry  out  these  principles  or  not — Nature 
will  constantly  proceed  in  her  own  way  acting  upon  them  ; 
and  any  striving  against  her,  whether  in  ignorance  or 
not,  must  result  in  loss.  It  is  then  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  us  to  know  the  principles  which  regulate 
vegetation,  and,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  Turnip  crop,  it  may  be  well  first 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  plant  itself. 
We  shall  thus  be  likely  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  condition  of  soil  which  it  requires  to  make 
it  grow  in  perfection. 

The  leaves  of  the  Turnip  plant  are  large,  with  thick 
fleshy  veins,  rough  and  prickly,  having  the  power  of 
evaporating  or  imbibing  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  plant,  by  virtue  of  these  large 
leaves,  receives  a  great  part  of  its  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  roots,  which  are  sent  out  laterally 
from  the  tap  root,  present  a  fine  silk-like  appearance, 
and  extend  to  a  great  distance,  till  they  meet  with  the 
obstruction  either  of  other  roots  or  of  uncultivated  land. 
When  the  soil  is  well  cultivated,  they  extend  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
ramifying  in  every  direction,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
each  other,  forming  a  complete  net-work  over  the  whole 
of  the  cultivated  soil.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  soil 
between  the  rows,  when  it  has  been  deeply  and  re- 
peatedly horse-hoed  or  ploughed  and  harrowed ;  but: 
when  the  soil  has  not  been  well  pulverised  between  the 
rows,  the  fine  filaments  of  the  roots  cannot  push  them- 
selves in  search  of  nourishment. 

The  bulb  is  that  part  of  the  plant  for  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated J  it  generally  takes  a  globular  form,  sometimes 
more  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  conical  at  the  root,  and 
globular  or  even  flat  at  the  top.  The  bulb,  when  it  is 
ripe  and  fit  for  use,  has  a  fleshy  substance  full  of  juice, 
generally  of  a  sweetish  though  sometimes  of  an  acrid 
taste.  When  fresh,  the  Turnip  bulb  contains  about  89 
per  cent,  of  water. 

The  roots  of  all  plants  that  are  cultivated  by  the 
farmer  push  over  a  large  horizontal  extent  in  search  of 
nourishment ;  an  extent  which  is  limited  generally  by  the 
distance  at  wliich  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  ground, 
i.  e.  provided  Nature  do  not  fill  up  the  space  betweea 
them  by  natural  plants  (weeds).  When  this  distance  is 
great,  the  roots  are  most  extensive,  and  the  plants  are 
proportionably  luxuriant;  but  when  the  plants  are  thick 
on  the  ground,  their  roots  extend  and  intermingle  with 
the  roots  of  those  tliat  are  nearest,  and  are  limited  in 
their  growth  and  bulk.  Hence  a  necessity  of  having  only 
the  plant  we  cultivate  growing  in  the  field,  and  of  extir- 
pating weeds  of  every  description,  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  growth  of  any  crop. 

The  spongioles  which  are  at  the  termination  of  the 
small  fibrous  roots,  toke  in  nourishment  from  the  soil; 
and  as  the  fibrous  roots  spreod  over  the  whole  of  the 
cultivated  land,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  give  to  this  active 
soil  a  regular  and  equal  supply  of  manure,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  and  keep  it  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation,  and  the  greatest  possible  depth  which  circum- 
stances will  allow,  we  may  expect  the  greatest  return 
which  the  active  soil,  under  its  present  condition,  can 
produce. 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


[May  It, 


~/ki  the  size  and  quality  of  every  vegetable  greatly  de- 
fends on  the  size  and  number  or  the  surface  of  its  leaves, 
the  advantages  of  attending  to  the  growth  of  the  leaves 
of  bulbous-rooted  plants  must  be  evident.  By  increasing 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  of  the  Turnip  plant,  we  fur- 
nish it  with  the  means  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  its  bulb; 
for  if  the  leaves  be  to  the  vegetable  what  the  lungs  and 
stomach  are  to  the  animal— if  they  are  large,  the  roots 
■will  naturally  be  large  also.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
our  Turnips  so  close  together,  that  the  leaves  have  not 
joom  to  grow,  we  prevent  ourselves  of  getting  a  good 
crop  of  roots.— </o/i'i  Morion,  Whitfield^  Thornbury. 

ON    BLACK    HORSEPONDS.— No.    11. 

The  office  performed  by  the  kidneys  in  man  and 
animals  is  that  of  separating  frocp  the  blood  the  soluble 
saline  substances,  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  matters  which 
are  destined  to  be  carried  out  of  the  animal  system  ; 
these  substances  we  find  dissolved  in  water  in  the  urine, 
and  they  exist  in  much  larger  quantities  in  it  than  in  the 
solid  excrements  of  animals;  yet  bow  little  attention  is 
bestowed  by  the  farmer  in  collecting  and  preserving  this 
Taluable  liquid  !  The  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
urine  of  man  and  our  domestic  animals  is  at  least  as  rich, 
if  not  richer  in  quality,  and  capable  of  supplying  plants 
with  as  large  an  amount  of  nitrogenous,  as  well  as  of 
inorganic  food,  as  the  best  guano  imported,  and  when 
judiciously  applied  to  the  land  is  found  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the  crops  in  every  re=pect  equa'.'  to  it,  giving  a 
large  increase  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  The  amount  of  dry  fertilising  matter  annually 
lost  to  the  farmer,  who  allows  the  water  from  his  cattle 
stalls  and  stables  to  waste,  valued  at  the  present  price  of 
guano  (10/.  per  ton),  will  amount  to  a  sum  of  money 
■which  few  imagine,  and  from  which,  under  judicious 
Mpanagement,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  the  full  effect  of  a 
powerful  manure  might  be  obtained. 

The  solid  matter,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  as  ■well 
as  water,  contained  in  10,000  parts  of  the  fresh  urine  of 
man,  and  some  of  our  domestic  animals,  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Urine  of 

AVater  in 
10,000  parts. 

Solid  matter  in  10,000  parts. 

Organic. 

Inorganic 

Total. 

Man      

Cow      

Horse 

Pie 

Sheep   

pGgo 

9300 
9400 

9260 
9600 

230 
5U0 
2/0 
560 
280 

76 

200 
330 
180 
120 

306 
700 
600 
740 
400 

From  the  above  table,  it  is  obvious  that  for  every 
10,000  lbs.  of  ihe  urine  of  the  horse  that  is  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  600  lbs.  of  solid  dry  matter,  of  high  fer- 
tilising power,  is  lost  to  the  farmer,  worth  21.  15s.  at  the 
present  price  of  guano  ;  and  for  every  10,000  lbs.  of  the 
urine  of  the  cow,  the  loss  would  be  700  lbs.  of  dry  matter, 
■worth  3^.  25.  G(/.  The  same  calculation  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  urine  of  the  other  domestic  animals,  and  to 
that  of  man. 

But  to  prove  this  statement,  and  convince  the  farmer 
of  the  great  loss  he  annually  sustains,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail. 

From  recent  observations,  made  with  every  precaution 
to  insure  success,  it  appears  that  the  average  quantity'  of 
urine  annually  voided  by  man,  the  cow,  and  the  horse, 
amounts  to  the  following  quantities  :  — 

Man,  1000  lbs.,  contaiuiiig  of  solid  matter  G;  IbB. 
Cow,  13,000  ,,       „  ,,  „         900 

Horse,  1000  ,,         ,,  „  „  60 

It  may  appear  rather  surprising  to  many  that  the  amount 
of  urine  voided  by  the  horse  should  not  exceed  that  of 
man,  particularly  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  taken  into 
tte  stomach  by  each  is  considered — the  horse  often 
drinking  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  in  the  24  hours, 
■while  man  seldom  exceeds  3|  lbs.  of  liquid  ;  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  extent  of  skin  and  lungs  in  the  horse  capable  of 
giving  off  large  quantities  of  water  as  insensible  perspira- 
tion, while  the  same  function  in  man  seldom  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  the  liquid  taken. 
^  It  appears  also,  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Bous- 
singauU,  that  when  a  cow  is  giving  milk,  a  less  amount 
of  urine  is  voided.  He  found  that  a  horse  which  drank 
35  lbs.  of  water  in  24  hours  only  gave  3  lbs.  of  urine  ; 
and  a  cow  which  drank  132  lbs.  of  water  in  the  same 
time  gave  18  lbs.  of  urine,  and  19  lbs.  of  milk.  But, 
besides  the  amount  of  water  drank,  many  circumstances 
tend  to  modify  the  amount  of  water,  nitrogenous  and 
saline  substances  contained  in  the  urine,  such  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  amount  of  exercise. 

Ah  an  iiln<;tration  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  farmer 
who  allows  his  liquid  manure  to  run  into  his  horse-pond 
or  nearest  ditch,  we  will  take  the  case  of  one  occupying 
500  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  400  of  arable,  and  100  of 
pasture  ;  supposing  the  stock  on  su.  h  a  f.rm  to  be  about 
SO  head  of  oxen  20  horses,  and  60  pigs,  besides  sheep. 
It  we  only  take  mto  account  the  urine  of  the  oxen 
Horses,  and  pigs,  the  sheep  not  being  in  the  fold-yard,  we 
shall  have  45,000  lbs.  weight,  or  upwards  of  20  tons,  of 
dry  fertilising  matter  contained  in  the  liquid  manure, 
which,  at  10/.  per  ton,  would  be  worth  no  less  than 
^mi.  sterlmg.  The  urine  of  the  horses  would  yield 
an  amount  equal  to  1200  lbs.,  or  nearly  11  cwt  equal 
m  value  to  5/.  IO5. ;  and  if  the  pig  only  passes  3  lbs.  of 
urine  \\\  24  hours,  the  60  pigs  would  produce  4440  lbs 
or  nearly  2  tuns  of  solid  matter,  worth  20/.;  making  a 
sjlm  total  of  dry  matter  equiil  to  2-2  tons  11  cwt.  in 
weight.  Now,  taking  the  solid  matter,  which  is  in  fact 
Identically  the  same  as  guano,  at  the  price  of  guan.., 
viz.,  at  10/.  per  ton,  it  would  be  worth  no  less  than 
225/.  IO5.  annually. 


If  we  assume  that  3-4tfis  of  this  valuable  manure  is 
annually  wasted  through  bad  management,  the  loss  to  the 
farmer  of  every  500  acres  of  land  is  equal  in  weight  to  16 
tons  annually  ;  and  if  3  cwt.  of  guano  is  sufficient  to 
keep  an  acre  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  he  here 
loses  the  means  of  manuring  no  less  than  105  acres  of 
land  at  the  same  rate;  and  if  we  extend  our  calculation 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  subject  becomes  far  more  im- 
portant. It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounts  to  eight  millions  :  hence,  if 
we  multiply  the  dry  solid  matter  contained  in  the  urine 
voided  annually  by  one  ox,  by  the  number  of  cattle,  we 
have  upwards  of  3,000,000  tons,  which,  at  10/.  per 
ton,  will  amount  to  30,000,000/.  sterling,  or  more  tlian 
six  times  the  amount  of  the  income-tax  of  the  country, 
and  as  much  as  would  purchase  4|  cwt.  of  guano  for 
everv  acre  of  arable  and  garden  land  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  British  Isles  l'^- 

In  Holland  and  Flanders,  they  well  understand  the 
amount,  and  appreciate  the  value  of  these  manures  ;  but 
how  little  knowledge  exists  of  either  in  this  country  !  — 
Alfred  Gyde^ Fainswich. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLiX.— No.  VI. 

When  the  saving  of  seed  for  sowing  is  an  object,  it  is 
better  that  the  Flax  should  be  stacked  up  so  soon  as 
thoroughly  dried,  and  the  treatment  of  it  can  afterwards 
be  resumed  when  convenient.  This  is  the  Courtrai  sys- 
tem, so  called  from  the  name  of  the  district  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  which  it  is  so  successfully  practised.  This 
system  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  flax- 
growers  in  this  country,  especially  such  as  can  afford  to 
wait  for  a  season  for  a  return  from  their  capital,  for 
which  they  will  be  amply  repaid. 

In  the  Courtrai  district,  the  Flax,  after  being  pulled,  is 
placed  on  end  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  will  convey  a 
better  idea  than  the  most 
lengthened  description. 
Though  apparently  loosely 
placed  on  end,  it  is  so  skil- 
fully arranged,  :.that  it  is 
difficult  to  blow  it  down  by 
'Ji^  winds,  nor  do  the  heaviest 
'^^^^  rains  penetrate  it.  In  a  few 
usually  eight  or  ten,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  it  will  be  sufficiently  dried,  after  which  it  is 
bound  up  into  bunches.  The  Flax  is  then  made  up  into 
small  wind-stacks,  as  they  are  termed,  only  a  singlebunch 
in  breadth,  and  after  remaining  some  time  further  in  this 
state,  it  is  ready  to  be  at  ^once  carried  to  the  barn,  or 
stand  in  some  convenient  situation  until  the  further 
operations  of  the  manufacture  are  to  be  commenced.  The 
method  of  storing  in  this  case  will  not  differ  from  that 
employed  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  in  the  stackyard.  In 
this  state  the  Flax  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  without  injury, — nay,  indeed,  but  with  absolute 
advantage, — experience  having  proved  that  in  the  second 
or  third  year  which  it  remains  in  the  stack,  it  will  have 
materially  improved  in  quality.  An  important  advantage 
gained  by  this  systenx  of  treatment  is  that  of  being  able 
to  have  the  watering  and  grassing  done  in  the  suniraer, 
when  the  weather  is  more  favourable  than  the  autumn. 
May  or  June  is  the  usual  time  to  steep  Flax  thus  treated, 
but  it  may  be  done  at  whatever  period  of  the  summer 
may  be  most  convenient.  In  the  flax-growing  districts 
in  Ireland  considerable  prejudice  exists  against  (his  sys- 
tem, it  being  supposed  that  allowing  the  stem  to  harden 
before  steeping,  injures  the  quality  of  the  fibre;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  Courtrai  Flax  shows  that  such  is  not 
the  case. 

The  seed  may  also  be  taken  off  Flax  treated  in  this 
manner  at  any  convenient  time;  but  it  is  usually  done 
during  the  winter,  that  the  seed  may  be  ready  for  sowing 
in  the  spring;  and  after  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion the  crop  is  again  stacked  up  as  before.  It  would 
obviously  be  more  convenient  to  take  off  the  seed  imme- 
diately before  steeping  the  Flax,  when  the  labour  of  re- 
stacking  would  be  saved  ;  but  the  steeping  takes  place 
at  too  late  a  period  of  the  season  to  admit  of  that  ar- 
rangement. This  is  not  done  by  the  ripple,  as  in  the 
former  case,  but  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  stick,  the 
foot  being,  at  the  same  time,  kept  on  the  root  end  of 
the  Flax,  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned  about  or  disar- 
ranged, which  would  interfere  with  the  after  processes 
of  the  manufacture. 

The  next  operation  in  the  treatment  of  Flax  is  water- 
ing, and  the  mode  of  conducting  this  does  not  vary, 
whatever  the  previous  management  may  have  been.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  when  the  Flax  has  been 
dried,  a  longer  time  will  be  required  in  the  water.  The 
object  of  this  process  is  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
fibre  from  the  stem,  the  mucilaginous  matters  causing 
the  fibres  to  adhere  to  it,  thereby  partially  undergoiu"- 
the  putrefactive  fermentation.  The  water  should  be 
what  is  termed  soft ;  to  insure  which  it  should  be  col- 
lected several  days  in  the  pond  before  being  required  : 
nor  is  it  lo  be  changed  duiing  the  time  the  Flax  is  in  it, 
the  quantity  lost  by  leakage  from  the  pond  and  evapora- 
tion being,  however,  cautiously  supplied.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  use  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  metiers,  which  would  prove 
most  injurious  to  the  Flax.  This  must  be  guarded 
against  by  previous  examination  ;  but  to  prevent  any 
mistakes  on  this  point,  if  the  quality  of  the  water  is  in 
any  degree  doubtful,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  cut  formed 
all  round  the  pond,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  stones, 
observing  that  the  cut  or  trench  thus  formed  shall  be 
*  I'ium  .Mr.  Coiinng's  statement  to  a  Cummittee  of  the 
Houseof  Commons,  it  appea,rs  that  13,746,950  acres  are  under 
arable  and  garden  culture  ia  Great  Britain. 


considerably  deeper  than  the  pond.  This  arrangement 
will,  in  general,  prevent  the  ingress  of  injurious  matters.  ■ 
The  water  should  be  at  least  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
of  the  Flax  being  placed  almost  upright.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  ponds  will  obviously  be  regulated  by 
the  situation  and  quantity  of  Flax  to  be  steeped,  ob- 
serving that  more  than  one  day's  pulling  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  pond.  The  Flax  is  put  into  the 
water  with  the  root  end  uppermost,  and  a  covering  of 
straw  or  other  matters  not  liable  to  rapid  decomposition, 
is  found  to  be  advantageous  in  preserving  uniformity  of 
colour,  by  shading  off  the  light.  After  being  covered  ia 
this  manner,  stones  are  placed  along  the  surface,  to  keep 
all  under  the  water,  and  in  this  state  it  remains  until  it  is 
ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pond.  Although  any  con- 
siderable current  of  water  passing  through  the  pond  has 
been  said  to  be  injurious,  such  a  flow  as  will  carry  away 
the  impurities  caused  by  the  fermentation  is  necessary 
to  produce  fibre  of  a  good  colour. 

The  time  required  in  the  water  is  variable,  being  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  quality  of  the  water 
employed,  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  or  dryness  which 
the  Flax  bad  previously  obtained.  When  properly 
watered  it  will  be  observed  to  sink  in  the  pond,  and  the 
fibres  will  separate  freely  from  the  stalk  on  its  being 
broken  and  rubbed  by  the  hand.  Eight  or  ten  days  will 
in  some  cases  be  sufficient,  and  in  others  ten  or  twelve 
may  be  required  ;  but  repeated  examinations  of  the  Flax 
itself  only  can  be  depended  on.  For  this  purpose  a  fev 
stalks  of  average  quality  should  be  tiken  from  bunches 
in  different  parts  of  the  pond,  and  carefully  examined^ 
as  before  directed.  While  it  is  important  that  the 
watering  process  should  have  been  continued  until  the 
fibre  readily  separates  from  the  stem  on  being  rubbed, 
an  excess  of  watering  is  to  be  strictly  guarded  against. 
It  is  apparent  that  carrying  the  fermentation  beyond  a 
certain  extent  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Flax 
altogether. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  Flax  is  placed 
on  end  a  few  hours,  on  the  bank,  to  drain,  the  bunches 
supporting  each  other.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  this  state,  as  the  action  of  the  water  would 
continue  unimpaired  on  the  inside  bunches,  by  which 
they  would  continue  to  get  softer,  while  those  on  the 
outside,  being  comparatively  dry,  would  not  be  affected- 
This,  then,  would  interfere  with  uniformity  in  the  water- 
ing, and  lower  the  value  of  the  Flax. 

Grassing  is  the  next  operation  in  the  management  of 
the  crop  J  the  intention  of  which  is  to  remedy  any  defects 
in  the  watering,  and  to  wash  and  bleafih  the  Flax  by  ex- 
posure tO'  the  sun  and  rains.  Pasture-land,  on  which 
the  Grass  is  short  and  close,  is  the  proper  place  onwhiph 
to  spread  the  Flax;  and  in  this  operation  it  is  important 
to  distribute  it  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  to  make  the 
rows  perfectly  straight,  to  prevent  confusion  in  turning. 
It  should  also  he  rather  thickly  spread,  to  prevent  the 
weather  from  hardening  it  too  much  before  being  pro- 
perly bliiached,  and  further,  tO  pisvs^t  it  fr-om  being 
easily  tossed  about  by  the  winds.  After  remaining  9 
short  time  oa  the  Grass,  it  is  turned  over  by  long  poles, 
or  wattles,  run  under  the  rows,  beginning  with  the  first 
row,  and  proceeding  so  that  the  second  falls  upon  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  first.  The  object  in  turning  the 
Flax,  is  to  secure  both  sides  being  equally  bleached  and 
washed  ;  and  with  such  facility  is  this  process  performed 
on  the  Continent,  that  after  three  or  four  turnings,  the 
crop  is  as  evenly  and  regular  in  the  rows  as  when  firsfc 
spread.  The  turnings,  as  far  as  possible,  are  performed 
immediately  before  rain,  so  that  the  Flax  may  be  laid 
down  by  it,  and  obtain  a  better  hold  of  the  Grass— if  the 
phrase  be  allowed — as  it  is  obviously  more  easily  dis- 
turbed by  wind  after  being  turned  than  before.  Turning 
the  Flox  is  never  neglected  on  the  Continent,  and  hence 
a  primary  cause  of  the  uniformity  of  colour  of  the  fibre  so 
treated.  Recent  trials  in  Ireland  have  shown  that  afe 
least  2s.  per  stone  are  lost  by  neglecting  this  particuli^ 
alone. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  Flax  should  re- 
main on  the  Grass,  will  depend  on  the  weather  and  stat^ 
of  the  Flax  itself.  If  not  fully  watered,  a  greater  length 
of  time  will  be  required  on  the  Grass;  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther a  longer  time  will  be  necessary  than  ia  wet  weather 
— the  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  The  precise  time  re- 
quired, either  in  watering  or  grassing,  can  only  be  ascer-- 
tained  by  careful  observation  ;  and  to  guide  the  flax- 
grower  on  the  point,  some  experience  is  necessary. 
Fibre  of  an  inferior  quality  will  be  the  result  of  allowing 
too  short  a  time  for  these  processes  ;  but  an  excess  of 
either  is  still  more  injurious,  as  effecting  the  destruction 
of  it  altogether.  Before  taking  up  the  crop  off  the  Grass, 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried  ;  to 
secure  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  it  is  usually  placed 
on  end  for  a  short  time  in  the  field.  It  is  afterwards 
formed  into  small  stacks,  loosely  built,  in  which  it  may- 
remain  without  injury  for  a  length  of  time,  until  it  is 
convenient  to  resume  the  manufacture. — J.  Sproule, 


ON  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 
The  management  and  selection  of  any  breed  of  sheep 
must,  after  all,  become  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  The  question  the  farmer  has  to  consider  1%. 
what  description  of  sheep  will  in  the  long-run  return  the 
most  profit  ;  and  this  question  must  be  viewed  in  strict 
relation  to  the  manngement  he  will  be  able  to  adopt  on 
the  particular  farm  on  which  he  may  be  located.  It  ia 
not  therefore  a  simple,  but  a  compound  question.  It  is 
not  merely  which  breed  will  make  most  flesh  and  fat,  but 
which  will  make  it  in  the  shortest  time  and  on  the  least 
food  ;  which  can  bear  the  weather,  or  hard  keep,  or  tra- 
velling, or  a  particular  mode  of  management,  with  the 
greatest  impunity.    AU  these  considerations  m-ust  e^t^F 
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Jnto  the  farmer's  mind  before  he  can  come  to  a  sound 
conclusion.  From  the  want  of  making  these  considera- 
tions many  fatal  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  a  flock 
has  been  selected  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  soil,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

The  two  breeds  which  appear  as  rivals  in  their  claims 
on  public  attention  are  the  New  Leicesters  and  the  South 
Downs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  far  as  propensity 
to  fatten  and  early  maturity  is  considered,  the  Leicester 
will  not  only  rival,  but  eclipse  all  others  ;  for  these  qua- 
lities the  former  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model,  and 
all  other  breeds  will  possess  these  qualities  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the  simi- 
litude of  the  form  and  points  of  the  Leicester  sheep. 
The  South  Down  itself  will  not  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  if  the  improved  and  the  neglected  specimens  be 
compared  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the  excellencies 
of  the  former  consist  in  those  points  which  approximate 
most  to  the  Leicester.  The  wool,  too,  is  also  a  consider- 
ation ;  for  the  fleece,  from  its  greater  length  and  weight, 
will  bring  in  nearly  double  that  of  the  Down.  Where, 
therefore,  the  pasture  is  very  fertile,  and  the  sheep  can 
be  tended  with  much  care  and  without  exposure,  the 
Leicester  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  profi.able 
of  the  pure  breeds.  Its  drawbacks,  however,  are  the  in- 
capability of  the  animal  for  bearing  exposure,  or  travel- 
ling, or  living  hard;  in  fact,  its  weaker  constitution,  and 
greater  liability  to  inflammatory  disorders.  It  is  thus 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  folding,  or  for  the  exposure 
of  the  South  Downs,  and  still  more  for  contending  with 
the  severities  of  the  Grampian  hills  or  the  Welsh  moun- 
taiDS.  In  such  localities  these  sheep  could  not  endure. 
Then  again,  the  mutton  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
South  Down,  which,  however,  is  partly,  not  wholly, 
owing  to  the  early  period  (twenty  months)  at  which  they 
are  fit  for  the  butcher,  and  partly  to  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  tallow  in  proportion  to  the  lean.  Thus  it  is 
not  a  favourite  in  the  London  markets,  and  accordingly, 
of  late  years,  the  first  cross  between  the  Leicester  and  the 
Down  has  been  produced  instead  of  the  Leicester  ;  and  it 
is  contended  that  this  first  cross  is  the  most  profitable 
sheep  that  can  be  fattened,  making  greater  and  more  rapid 
progress  than  the  Down,  and  better  meat  than  the  Leices- 
ter, and  possessing,  to  some  extent,  the  dark  faces  of  the 
Down,  whicli  sign-manual  of  their  origin  renders  them  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  butcher. 

The  South  Down,  or  rather  the  improved  South  Down 
— for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two — pos- 
sesses most  valuable  qualities  ;  with  a  propensity  to 
fatten  inferior  only  to  the  Leicester,  but  with  later  ma- 
turity (often  32  months,  though  considerably  shorter 
than  what  it  once  was),  this  breed  are  excellent  travellers, 
well  adapted  for  folding,  hardy  compared  with  the 
ijcrcester,  ana  capaoie  oi  living  on  short  pasture,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  breeds  for  the  Down  farms  of  the 
South  of  England.  The  mutton,  too,  is  more  esteemed 
than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  mountain 
sheep.  Perhaps  there  is  no  ancient  pure  breed  of  sheep 
that  has  undergone  so  much  improvement  as  the  South 
Down,  and  it  affords  the  owners  of  other  breeds  a  proper 
example,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  the  application  of  proper  principles.  Nothing 
can  afford  abeUer  proof  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  this 
breed  than  the  fdcts  that  some  20  or  30  years  since,  the 
price  of  South  Down  wool  rendered  the  fleece  a  matter 
of  great  importance  ;  and  now,  although  the  price  is  re- 
duced to  one-third,  and  it  can  never  expect  to  realise 
much  advance,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  animal,  and  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  have  enabled  the  breed  still  to  retain  a  fore- 
most rank  in  public  favour. 

"With  these  two  valuable  breeds,  each  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent pastures,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  asked.  What  need  is 
there  of  any  other?  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  in 
the  marshes  of  Kent  and  many  other  places,  the  superior 
hardihood  of  the  native  breeds  has  rendered  them  more 
profitable  than  the  Leicester,  though,  unquestionably, 
crosses  with  the  latter  have  much  improved  their  value. 
And  notwithstanding  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  South 
Down,  they  have  been  found  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  the  severities  of  the  Grampian  hills  or  the  Welsh 
mountains.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting  : 
vast  numbers  have  been  destroyed  by  the  rigours  of 
winter  ia  these  bleak  situations,  and  the  losses  that  have 
accrued  to  many  parties  have  deterred  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example- 

The  Cheviot  sheep  possess  many  valuable  qualities; 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  South  Downs  in  their  fattening 
powers  and  their  early  maturity,  they  are  superior  in 
these  points  to  all  other  mountain  sheep,  and,  in  hardi- 
liood,  even  to  tlie  South  Down,  and  are  thus  the  best 
adapted  to  their  native  hills,  and  all  other  pastures  of  a 
similar  cliaracler.  When  carried,  however,  to  the  ex- 
treme north  and  the  ialand.s  of  Zetland  and  Orkney,  it  is 
said  they  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  thesfc  extra 
rigorous  places,  although  it  is  probable,  witli  a  little  in- 
crease of  care,  they  might  be  rendered  so,  and  they  would 
then  he  Ur  more  profitable  than  the  ungainly  forms  of 
the  native  breed. 

These  three  breeds — tiic  Leicester,  the  South  Down, 
and  the  Cheviot — may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
pure  breeds  which  this  country  poHsesses.  They  arc 
etsential  to  the  variety  of  pastures  which  obtain,  and 
without  tlicm  this  country  could  not  be  properly  stocked. 
Oth*!r  breeds,  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  adopt, 
either  poMHCM  peculiar  qaalitica  which  render  them  valu- 
able, or  hfivc  been  cronsed  extensively  with  more  im- 
proted  bretds.  [Extracted,  by  permi«»ion,  from  a  forth- 
coming work  on  tbeep,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  of 
Southampton. J 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 
As  the  subject  of  tenure  appears  to  be  now  exciting 
much  attention,  a  brief  account  of  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  district,  may 
prove  interesting  at  the  present  time  ;  particularly  as  it 
is,  I  believe,  generally  regarded  as  incontrovertible,  that 
the  prosperity  and  acknowledged  excellence  of  Lothian 
Agriculture,  the  high  rentals  of  proprietors,  and  the 
comparative  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation, are  mainly  attributable  to  the  secure  and  liberal 
conditions  on  which  the  farmers  hold  possession.  The 
principal  points  to  which  I  propose  adverting,  in  my  re- 
marks upon  this  subject  are,  1.  Mode  of  letting  or  rent- 
ing Farms.  2.  Time  and  conditions  of  entry.  3.  Va- 
rities  of  tenure  and  usual  covenants  of  leases.  4.  Amount 
of  rent  and  public  burdens.  5.  Different  modes  of  pay- 
ing rent. 

1.  When  a  proprietor  has  a  farm  to  let,  his  factor  ad- 
vertises the  circumstance  in  the  newspapers,  stating  its 
situation  and  extent — also  the  duration  of  lease,  time  of 
entry,  kind  of  rent,  whether  a  money  or  a  grain  rent,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  together  with  any  other  particu- 
lars connected  with,  or  which  may  enhance  the  value  of 
the  farm.  Any  individual  whom  such  a  farm  and  condi- 
tions may  suit,  goes  immediately  to  inspect  it,  accompa- 
nied and  assisted  in  its  valuation  by  a  few  of  his  cleverest 
agricultural  friends.  All  the  ability  and  practical  skill 
of  the  would-be-tenant  and  his  advisers,  are  of  course 
called  forth,  and  required  on  this  momentous  occasion  : 
they  carefully  examine  the  fields,  fences,  buildings,  &c. 
separately  and  minutely,  particularly  attending  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, — its  condition  with  respect 
to  weeds,  wetness,  and  fertility,  besides  a  great  many 
other  considerations  which  may  enable  them  to  arrive  at 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  productive  capabilities 
of  the  farm,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  above 
all,  the  amount  of  rent  which  it  may  be  safe  or  advisable 
to  offer  for  it.  All  tenders,  or  written  proposals,  are 
lodged,  up  to  a  specified  date,  (generally  a  month  prior  to 
the  period  of  entry,)  with  the  factor.  When  a  candidate 
for  the  farm  is  well  known  to  the  landlord,  or  his 
agents,  as  a  man  of  capital  and  enterprise,  no  security 
is  required  of  him,  but  in  the  case  of  strangers  and  those 
whose  funds  and  ability  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
rent,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  obligations  of  the 
lease,  are  unknown  or  questionable,  ample  and  unexcep- 
tionable security  is  demanded  for  having  the  farm 
"stocked  and  cropped,' and  the  first  rent  paid."  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  the  time  limited  for  receiving 
proposals,  the  successful  candidate  for  the  farm  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  others  apprised  of  their  failure.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  highest  bidder  obtains  the  farm, 
but  this  is  not  always  or  neceBcavily  tlve^case,  the  highest 
ofi'er  being  sometimes  rejected  and  the  preference  given 
to  some  more  favoured  competitor,  although  promising 
an  inferior  amount  of  rent. 

2.  Possession  is  given  almost  invariably  throughout 
Scotland  at  the  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  Terras  (May 
15  and  Nov.  11),  but  the  former  is  the  usual  period  of 
entry  in  this  county.  The  straw  of  the  last  or  away-going 
crop  is  sometimes  left  by  the  out-going  tenant  in  "  steel- 
bow,"  according:  to  previous  3greements,'that  is,  it  descends 
without  purchase  to  the  new  tenant,  he,  in  like  manner, 
having  to  leave  a  similar  provision  for  his  successor.  This 
evidently  useful  regulation  is  not,  however,  so  common 
in  this  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  whole  of  the  dung  made  from  the 
penult,  or  last  crop  but  one,  must  also  be  left  for  the  use 
of  the  new  tenant,  for  which  he  pays  his  predecessor  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  arbiters  mutually  appointed. 
The  incoming  tenant  has  likewise  to  pay  for  the  young 
Grass  (the  previous  yearns  sowing)  and  fallow,  if  any; 
but  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  old  tenant, 
or  from  the  landlord,  should  the  former  neglect  to  leave 
in  Grass  of  different  ages,  and  in  bare  or  summer  fallow, 
the  precise  proportion  of  the  farm  stipulated  in  the  lease, 
the  amount  of  compensation  being  estimated  by  mutually 
appointed  arbiters.  He  is  in  his  turn,  of  course,  subject 
to  similar  obligations  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease. 

3.  Although  the  system  of  leasehold  tenure  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  may  be  said  to  be  universal  in 
the  Lothians,  there  are  still,  I  understand,  a  few  linger- 
ing instances  of  life-rent  leases  in  the  parish  of  Ormiston, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  places  ;  but  this  ancient  mode 
of  tenure  is  deservedly  hastening  to  utter  extinction. 
Life-rent  tenure  has  almost  invariably  been  found  highly 
detrimental  to  tlte  progress  of  improvement,  and  the 
interests  of  the  landlord,  without  communicating  any 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  tenant  Tenancy-at-will, 
80  prevalent  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  happily  oKogether 
unknown  here.  An  East  Lothian  farmer  would  consider 
that  individual  as  insane,  who  would  take  a  farm,  and 
expend  his  money  on  its  improvement,  on  the  mere  good 
faith  of  any  man  ;  he  must  have  everything  down  in 
"  black  and  white,"  before  he  lays  out  a  shilling  on  tlie 
farm.  The  general  duration  of  leases  in  this  county  ia 
for  a  term  of  either  10  or  21  years,  and  as  many  crops. 
The  restrictive  clauses  in  East  Lothian  leases  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  stringent,  and  ns  referring  chiefly  to 
the  latter  period  of  the  lease,  are  by  no  means  obstructive 
to  improvements,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
tenant').  No  farmer  is  restricted  by  tlie  terms  of  his 
IcJEC  toany  particular  fiystem  of  cropping,  it  being  merely 
stipuluted  that  he  is  to  *'  cultivate  and  manure  the  land 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  and  that  he 
muKt  not  take  two  wliite  grain  crops  in  succession  during 
any  period  of  bis  leam-."  Sub-letting  all  or  any  part  of 
the  farm  for  any  unexpired  pi:riod  of  the  lease,  is  strictly 
prnhibiled.  It  is  alno  stipulated  tliat  no  straw  or  dung 
will  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  or  taken  ofl"  the  farm.     The 


only  other  restrictions  on  the  farmer's  management  relate 
chiefly  to  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  lease.  The 
tenant  is  then  required  to  have  a  certain  number  of  acres 
in  Grass,  and  frequently  also  a'certain  proportion  infallow,. 
dunged  or  limed,  every  year  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
lease.  With  respect  to  the  farm-buildings,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  when  the  houses  are  put  into  a  proper  "  tenant- 
able  and  habitable  state"  by  the  proprietor,  the  tenant 
accepting  of  them  as  in  such  a  condition,  "binds  and 
obliges  himself  to  support  and  uphold  them,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease,  and  to  leave  them  at  its  con- 
clusion in  a  like  tenautable  and  habitable  state."  The 
tenant  is  bound  to  have,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
acertainproportion— usually  a  sixth  part— of  the  farm 
in  Grass  of  different  ages,  and  generally  also  a  similar 
quantity  uncropped,  as  a  Turnip  or  fallow  break.  He  is 
likewise  bound,  as  before  observed,  to  leave  the  whole 
dung  of  the  penult  crop  upon  the  premises,  for  the  use  of 
his  successor.  Fpr  the  dung  and  the  land  that  is  un- 
cropped, "  value  is  to  be  paid  him  according  as  the  same 
shall  be  ascertained,  by  neutral  men  of  skill  and  capacity 
mutually  appointed."  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark,- 
that  the  chief  object  of  these  restrictions  is  not  so  much 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  observe  a  certain  rotation  of  crops^ 
or  to  cultivate  the  farm  *'  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry" — this  he  will  do  from  a  regard  to  his- 
own  interests — as  to  preserve  the  farm  undeteriorated  irt 
condition,  and  thereby  to  enable  the  tenant  upon  a  new- 
lease  to  proceed  with  its  cultivation  as  if  the  former  lease 
had  not  expired  at  all. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland  in  reference  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter  cannot  sublet  or  assigit 
the  portion  of  his  lease  to  run,  unless  expressly  entitled 
by  the  terms  of  his  lease  so  to  do,  which  is  never  th& 
case  here.  The  tenant  acquires  a  right  to  the  use  of  the 
fixtures  attached  to  the  farm  when  he  made  his  bargain^, 
and  cannot  remove  any  of  them,  though  put  up  at  his 
own  expense,  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Any  article,  the 
removal  of  which  will  tend  to  injure  the  premises,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fixture.  Machinery  is  generally  looked  on 
as  moveable.  No  building  erected  by  the  tenant  can  be 
removed  by  him  ;  the  landlord,  if  he  think  fit,  may  com-^ 
pel  him  to  remove  it,  but  cannot  compel  him  to  leave  it 
in  repair.  When  a  tenant  runs  the  amount  of  a  year's 
rent  in  arrear,  or  deserts  the  farm,  the  landlord  may 
compel  him  either  to  find  security  for  the  arrears,  and 
for  the  rent  of  the  next  five  years,  or  to  remove.  When, 
the  tenant  is  in  arrear  for  two  years'  rent,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  remove. 

Sometimes  the  tenant  has  what  is  termed  a  breach  in 
his  lease,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years, 
whereby  he  is  enabled,  should  the  farm  disappoint  his- 
expectations,  or  prove  a  losing  concern,  to  throw  it  up- 
altogether  to  the  landlord,  after  this  seven  years'  trial,  or 
otherwise  get  such  a  reduction  in  the  rent  as  will  afford 
him  some  remuneration  for  his  capital  and  industry;; 
very  few  farms  are,  however,  given  up  at  ibis  period,  th& 
landlord  generally  preferring  to  reduce  the  rent  con* 
siderably. 

The  proprietor  usually  engages  to  render  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices  suitable,  and  the  fences  "  that  they 
may  be  able  to  keep  in  cattle  and  sheep,"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease  ;  and  likewise  to  make  such, 
other  repairs  and  additions  (the  tenant  always  driving 
the  materials),  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  East  Lothian  landlords  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  all  useful  improvements,  particularly  draining, 
for  which  some  of  them  allow  a  considerable  sum  annually 
to  the  tenant,  or  pay  half  the  expenses  ;  others,  again,, 
have  tile-works  erected  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
estate,  at  which  the  tenants  obtain  tiles  either  altogether 
free,  or  at  very  reduced  prices.  When  the  lease  of  a 
wet,  dirty,  impoverished  farm  expires,  the  landlord  not 
unfrequently  retains  it  in  his  own  possession  for  a  few 
years,  in  order  to  drain,  lime,  manure,  and  clean  almost 
every  field,  and  effect  any  requisite  repairs  in  the  fences 
and  farm  buildings,  after  which  he  seldom  fails  to  relet 
it  again,  at  a  considerably  augmented  rent. —  T.  Sullivan^ 

Home  Correspondence, 

Culture  of  fVheat. — In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  style  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
any  county  in  England,  the  agriculturists  appear  to  me 
to  manage  their  heavy-land  Wheats  in  the  spring  some- 
what erroneously  ;  for  instance,  about  the  middle  of 
March  they  are  harrowed  lor  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of 
loosening  the  top,  so  as  to  give  the  young  plants 
fresh  vigour  ;  but  after  having  been  harrowed  for  two 
or  three  days  they  roll  them  down,  consequently  what 
few  small  clods  are  left  after  harrowing  are  crushed  to 
powder  ;  then  after  a  shower  the  land  runs  together,  and 
wlicn  the  weather  sets  in  dry  it  cracks  in  all  directions- 
My  idea  is,  that  if  the  roller  had  not  passed  over  the  land, 
it  would  have  been  left  in  a  much  better  state,  either  for 
wet  or  dry  weather.  I  am  fully  aware  Wheat  likes  solid 
land,  and  that  rolling  light  and  loose  lands  is  very  bene- 
ficial. Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  your  experienced 
agricultural  re»derti,  perhaps  they  would  be  kind  enough 
to  state  why  Wheat,  on  heavy  lands,  should  be  rolled 
and  burrowed,  and  what  period  of  the  Wheat's  growth 
may  be  considered  the  best  time  for  performing  these 
operations. — D.  S, 

Rot  ill  .SVur;;.—"  J.  Wighton,"  in  your  lust  Number, 
requests  information  concerning  the  worm  that  causes 
the  rot  in  shet-p.  The  "  fluke  "  is  the  Distonia,  or  Faa- 
cicila  hcpaiica  of  authors  on  the  subject.  I  copy  the 
following  paragraph  from  one  of  the  translations  of 
Cuvier'a  great  work.  "This  species  is  very  common  in 
the  hepatic  vessebj  of  sheep,  and  is  also  found  in  those 
of  other  Uuminuntia,  and  of  the  hog,  the  horse,  and  eve 
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of  man.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  small  oval  leaf,  pointed 
posteriorly,  and  a  narrowed  portion  anteriorly,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  first  sucker,  communicating  with  a 
sort  of  esophagus,  from  which  arise  canals  that  ramify 
throughout  the  body,  conveying  the  bile  on  which  the 
animal  feeds.  The  species  that  infest  sheep  become 
greatly  multiplied  when  they  graze  in  low,  wet  grounds, 
rendering  them  dropsical,  and  finally  killing  them." 
"With  regard  to  the  "Sandore,"  I  cannot  find  it  under 
tliat  name  in  any  book  ;  but  a  species  is  mentioned  of 
similar  habits  as  the  D.  hepatica,  namely,  D.  lanceolata, 
which  may  be  the  one  in  question.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  the  "  produce  of  insects."  They  are  perfect 
animals,  forming  a  genus  of  the  second  class  of  the  Radi- 
ated Animals.  Whether  they  arise  from  spontaneous 
generation,  owing  to  circumstances  of  diet  and  habitation 
of  the  sheep,  or  from  any  other  source,  is  a  question  which 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  answered  with  cer- 
tainty as  yet.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  creature  of 
analogous  nature  to  the  fluke  infests  the  marshes  of  the 
Neva,  near  St.  Petersburg,  which,  climbing  on  the  stems 
of  the  rushes,  fastens  upon  the  uncovered  parts  of  the 
legs  of  men,  horses,  or  cattle,  and  eats  into  the  flesh, 
causing  insufferable  torment.  The  fluke  might  have  a 
similar  origin,  but  that  it  has  never  been  found  out  of  the 
sheep's  liver  or  that  of  other  animals. — JV.  D.  D. 

Grass  Lands, — In  several  works  on  farming  consi- 
derable stress  is  laid  on  not  allowing  cattle  to  be  tamed 
into  the  Grass-fields  in  winter,  for  fear  of  poaching  the 
ground  with  their  feet.  There  is  an  idea  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  this  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as 
we  find  that  several  fields  which  are  trampled  on  every 
winter  are  in  the  dry  weather  rendered  level  by  the  same 
means  ;  and  all  the  moss  being  killed,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  broken  up,  they  produce  better  Grass  than 
the  rest  of  the  land,  even  when  equally  manured.  It  is 
a  common  saying  that  an  old  pasture  is  hide-bound.  I 
liope  your  more  able  correspondents  will  give  us  their 

experience  in  this  matter J.  R,  Pern-son,  NoUingham. 

Yew. — In  your  Paper  of  the  1 3th  inst.,  it  is  said  by  one 
of  your  correspondents,  respecting  the  Yew,  that,  • '  if  it  is 
withered,  it  is  a  deadly  and  quick  poison — if  green,  per- 
fectly harmless."  "With  the  first  parb  of  this  observation 
X  agree,  but  my  experience  contradicts  the  opinion  that, 
"  if  green,  it  is  harmless  ;  "  as  some  winters  since,  during 
a  severe  frost,  my  sheep  having  crossed  a  frozen  ford 
into  a  plantation  abounding  with  Yew,  several  having 
"browsed  upon  it,  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  I 
think  it  probable,  as  snow  covered  the  ground  at  the 
time,  and  nothing  green  was  visible  excepting  the  Yew, 
the  sheep  being  fat,  and  consequently  in  a  pampered 
state,  were  tempted  to  devour  food  that  animals  more  in 
a  state  of  nature  would  have  rejecifeu. — A  Suusuriber. 

Potatoes. — Your  correspondent,  "H.  P.  T.,"  in  No. 
17,  expresses  his  surprise  that  Potatoes  should  be  so  good 
as  he  found  them,  having  been  left  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter  ;  "why,  it  is  the  only  way  to  have  them  gnod  in  the 
spring  !  I  mentioned  some  weeks  back  that  all  root 
crops  to  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state  must  be  left 
where  they  grew.  The  few  Swedes  I  earthed  up  this 
season  in  the  rows,  after  cutting  off  the  top  to  prevent 
sprouting,  are  good  now,  retaining  all  their  properties  ; 
jso  also  are  the  carrots. — S.  C. 

Sea-weed  as  Manure. — A  few  questions  having  been 
addressed  to  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  respecting  the  mode  of  using  sea-weed  as  a 
manure  in  that  district,  and  the  supposed  results,  the 
substance  of  the  answers  may,  perhaps,  be  a-ceptable  to 
■such  persons  as  are  interested  generally  on  the  subject 
of  manures  ;  and  through  the  same  quarter  it  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  substance  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
iilgse.  Sometimes  the  weed  is  merely  brought  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff  and  Uid  in  a  heap,  where  it  is  allowed  to  rot. 
The  more  approved  plan,  however,  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
jnould,  then  a  layer  of  sea-sand,  andthenone  of  stable-dung. 
"Those  lands  profit  most  from  the  dressing  which  have 
had  the  least  of  it  previously  ;  but,  perhaps,  most  benefit 
is  obtained  in  stiff  soils,  cceteris  paribus.  It  is  good,  in- 
discriminately, for  any  crop.  It  does  not  appear  that 
■after  a  series  of  years  the  land  is  deteriorated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  magnesiau  salts,  because  the  farmers  are  always 
eager  to  use  it  when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  and  many  lands 
.adjoining  the  shore  have  had  it  applied  constantly  from 
time  immemorial,  and  it  is  still  used  and  found  to  be 
"beneficial.  Sea-weed  hastens  very  decidedly  the  decom- 
position of  other  manures  when  mixed  with  them ; 
neither  suit  nnr  soda  do  good  to  land  which  has  had  the 
sea-weed  manure.  It  is  never  applied  alone,  but  if 
-rotted  separately  is  mixed  with  other  manure.  Nothing 
will  grow  for  several  years  on  the  spot  where  a  pure  sea- 
weed heap  has  rotted,  except  it  be  a  few  species  of  Atri- 
jlex.— A/./,  fi,  ^ 

Turnip  Flij.^To  prevent  the  attacks  of  fly  on  Turnip 
plants,  sow  by  hand  12  bushels  of  the  finest  road-dust 
early  in  the  morning  ;  this  will  coat  over  the  plants  with 
mortar,  and  is  as  efficacious  as  lime.  Plenty  of  it  may 
-Tie  obtained  just  now,  which  should  be  collected  and  kept 
43ry  for  use.  Your  correspondents  often  mention  the 
application  of  ashes  with  mixtures  for  manures,  without 
saying  whether  they  are  coal  or  wood  ashes.  See  p 
-285,  "  Model  ^Experiment."— E.  B. 
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{Continued from  page  Suj.) 
Guano. — Ex:periment  I. — Tywarnhayle  Farm  :    aspect 
Bouth-eastern,  protected  from  the  sea-winds  ;  soil,  argil- 
laceous character,  with  deep  retentive  clay  subsoil.     Mr. 
Karkeek  considered  it  almost  impossible  to  find  a  more 


barren  spot  than  this  part  of  St.  Agnes  Common  exhi- 
bited previously  to  its  inclosure ;  there  being  scarcely  turf 
enough  left  to  make  the  hedges,  and  the  greater  part 
being  chiefly  subsoil.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
method  of  cropping  and  manuring  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Davey  and  Redruth,  in  their  first  experiment: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  experiment,  that  the  soil  was 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a  crop  of  Wheat, 
manured  over  with  bone-dust  Sqrs.  to  the  acre.  In  the 
Oat  crop  the  following  year,  manured  with  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  we  have  36  bushels  of  Oats  and  no  seeds  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  field  was  tilled  to  Barley  in 
1842,  and  dressed  with  Truro  (scavengers')  dung, 
at  a  cost  of  9/.  per  acre,  including  carriage.  Here 
was  another  failure,  the  produce  being  only  18  imperial 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  seeds  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  of  18-13  made  but  little  progress,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  it  was  dressed  with  2  cwt.  of  guano  pei 
acre;  and  its  growth  shortly  after  this  was  surprising, 
So  abundant  was  the  Grass  during  the  summer,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  to  the  neighbourhood  hbw  so  much  stock 
could  have  been  kept  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Where 
the  lime  had  been  employed  for  Wheat,  the  Grass  was 
by  no  means  so  thick  as  in  other  parts. 
Experiment  11. 


worst  part  of  the  piece.  Where  the  horn  had  been 
employed  the  land  has  at  the  present  time  a  far  better 
appearance  than  any  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
three  fields  on  which  the  previous  experiments  were  made 
kept  30  ewes,  30  lambs,  4  oxen,  3  horses,  and  30  pigs, 
from  the  commencement  of  May  until  the  harvest.  The 
Grass  was  cut  and  carried  into  the  stable  for  the  horses, 
the  field  having  since  that  time  been  well  stocked  with 
sheep. 

Experiment  I'V. — This  experiment  was  made  on  a 
piece  of  waste,  similar  to  the  former  ones,  and  adjoining 
to  them. 
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In  this  second  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Wheat  failed  as  in  the  first,  evidently  showing,  in  Mr. 
Karkeek's  opinion,  that  Wheat  was  not  adapted  to  the 
new  soil  ;  whilst  in  the  following  year  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration was  afforded  of  the  effect  of  guano  on  a  crop  of 
Oats.  Messrs.  Davey  had  now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
learned  by  experience  that  the  method  of  cropping  and 
manuring  which  they  commenced  with,  was  not  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  prove  successful;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  succeeding  experiment,  they  began  cultivating  the 
next  piece  of  waste  by  taking  a  green  _crop  first,  fol- 
lowing it  by  a  crop  of  Oats, 

Experiment  III. 


A.R.F. 
4  1   0 


First  Crop.  SeconQ  Urop.     qp„ri=!ifid^ 

Turnips,  sown  in  June.      Oats.sownl84'2.  ^^^^^  '»^J- 


Four  separate  acres, 
manured  each  with 


Dung, 


Sea- 
weed. 


I  ton  of 
horn, 
&c. 


4qr.of 
bone- 
dust. 


Pas-  I 

ture,    None.  None. 

iStons 


Swede 
tStons 


Ma- 
nure, 
per 
acre. 


2  cwt. 
gu- 
ano. 


Produce 
per 


72  bshls. 
of  Black 
Oats. 


Manure, 
per 
acre. 


15  loads 
farm- 
yard 

dung. 


In  this  experiment  Mr.  Karkeek  considered  the  trial 
between  bone-dust  and  the  Truro  dung  as  the  first  thing 
worthy  of  attention,  the  result  showing  a  profit  in  favour 
of  the  bone-dust,  and  a  loss  of  5/.  15s.  on  the  dung  ;  the 
horn,  &c.  (being  the  sweepings  of  a  button  and  comb 
manufactory,  consisting  of  filings  of  bone,  horn,  and 
ivory),  and  the  sea-weed,  producing  no  effect  whatever. 
The  difference  per  acre  in  the  expenses  in  this  trial 
between  bone  and  dung  might  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Dung.  ^  s. 

35  loads  dung,  at  5s.     6     5 
Carriage  of  do.,  at  4*. 

per  load  .        .50 

Spreading  do.  on  land"   0  10 


BONfiS. 

4  qrs.  bones,  at  23s. 
Carriage  do.       , 


^  s.  d. 


Value  of 
Manure. 


sS  s.  tons 

Dang,  U  15  Pasture,  15 
Bones,    4  ISlSwedes,  18 


Value 
per 
ton. 


Value  of 
Produce. 


^  s.  d. 
4  10  0 
7     4     0 


Difference 
between 
value  of 
Crop  and 
Manure. 


£  s. 

7    5 
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The  circumstance  considered  by  Mr.  Karkeek  as  most 
worthy  of  notice  here,  is  the  powerful  effect  produced 
by  the  hoofs  of  animals,  in  conjunction  with  guano,  on 
the  Oats  and  Rye-grass  ;  the  latter  growing  in  such  an 
astonishing  degree,  that  it  completely  choked  the  Clover, 
and  very  nearly  the  Barley.  The  field  has  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  coarse  pasture.  The  effect  of  guano 
and  bone-dust  mixed  is  also  seen  in  an  excellent  crop  of 
Swedes,  20  tons  to  the  acre.     Experiment  V. 


Again,  in  the  second  crop  as  much  as  72  bushels  of 
Oats  were  produced  by  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  Where 
the  horo  and  bone  sweepings  had  been  used  previously 
for  Turnips,  the  Oats  and  seeds  were  decidedly  the  better 
part  of  the  field  ;  bone  next,  dung  next,  and  sea-weed  the 
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In  this  experiment  we  have  a  similar  effect  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  bone  and  guano  manures  on  Swedes; 
and  in  the  following  year  another  excellent  crop  of  Oats, 
with  only  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  Messrs.  Davey  in  cultivating 
an  acre  of  waste  were  nearly  paid  by  the  two  first  crops, 
leaving  the  value  of  the  straw,  about  1^  ton  per  acre,  to 
pay  for  incidental  expenses.  Mr.  Karkeek  estimates  their 
sxi)S"S£S  per  9cre  in  cultivatioe  for  the  first  crop  as 
11/.  17s.  6d.,  and  for  their  second  crop  16/.  i6s.,.and  the 
value  of  the  produce  on  the  two  first  crops  only  as 
14/.  8s.  The  profit  arising  from  the  feeding  of  stock  on 
the  seeds  is  not  considered  in  this  account ;  but  he  thinks 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  luxuriancy  from  the 
circumstance,  that  during  the  summer  Messrs.  Davey 
received  sevenpence  per  week  for  the  keep  of  fat  sheep 
belonging  to  butchers,  and  at  Christmas  last  sixpence  per 
week,  the  fields  being  now  equal  in  appearance  to  others 
let  at  20s.  per  acre  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  it  having 
also  been  found  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  picking 
and  carrying  off  the  stones  from  the  different  inclosures, 
were  more  than  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  stones  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  turnpike  roads. 

The  following  communications  were  referred  to  the 
Journal  Committee  :— Sir  Charles  Lemon,  on  the  Medi. 
cal  Treatment  of  sickly  Trees ;  Mr.  Rodwell,  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  Italian  Rye-grass ;  Mr.  James  Haywood,  on 
Exoretionary  Manures;  Reports  on  Ox  and  Horse  Teams, 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cator  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Manning  ;  and  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Meyer,  on  the  De- 
struction of  Rats.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  presented  a 
complete  set  of  his  industrial  Guide  Books  on  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  economical,  and  other  subjects  ;  Mr. 
Bencraft,  specimens  of  his  patent  Hames  and  Spring- 
saddle  ;  Mrs.  Loudon,  a  copy  of  the  Complete  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  copy  of  his  Prize  Essay  on  Manures  ;  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  Farmers'  Magazine  for  May;  Mr.  Jopling,  his 
Treatise  on  Field  Gates ;  and  Mr.  Mechi,  copies  of  his 
Statement  on  Agricultural  Improvements, — for  all  which 
communications  and  presents,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  ordered. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
15th  of  May. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  1 5th  of  May; 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the 
Chair;  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord 
Camoys,  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish, 
M.P. ;  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  Col.  Austen,  T. 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq. ;  J.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ; 
Burton  Borough,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Sir  C.  Burrell, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  T.  Cator ;  Col.  Challoner ;  J. 
Evelyn  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Ellman,  Esq.;  K. 
Etwall,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  H.  Hodgetts  Foley,  Esq.  ;  A. 
E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  H.  Hall,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Leeke  ;  Col. 
MacDouall;  Sir  C.  Morgan,  Bart.;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ; 
J.  Parkes,  Esq.,  C.E.;  E.  Parkins,  Esq.;  H.  Price; 
J.  Read,  Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.;  T.  Tweed,  Esq.;  T. 
Walmesley,  Esq. ;  and  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Parker,  William,  Ware  Park,  Herts. 

ComiDS,  James,  South  Molten,  Devon. 

Brine,  William,  Tolpuddle,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 
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Livesey,  Joseph,  Stourton  Hall.  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire. 

Brisco,  Musgrave.  M.P.,  Coghurst  Hall,  Hastiogs. 

Baker,  Baker,  Hastings. 

Fielder.  Charles,  Siiarsholt,  Winchester. 

Marfleet,  John,  Mattiiigly  Farm,  Easton,  Hants. 

"Walker,  Charles,  Sutton,  Tenbury,  Worcester. 

Wayne,  Thomas  Moore,  Manor  House,  South  Warnborough, 

Odiliam,  Hants. 
Hood,  Daniel,  Whitsbury,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
Patient,  Ambrose,  Jun.,  Corton,  Heytesbury,  Wilts. 
Hilder,  James,  Bodiam,  Staplehurst,  Sussex. 
Hoper,  Juhn,  Shermanbury,  Horsham,  Sussex. 
Powles,  James,  Woollaston  Grange,  Chepstow,  Monmouth. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  Tamworlh,  Slaftordshire. 
Rawson,  Richard,  V>  heiithill,  Liverpool. 

Wingfield,  William  (Master  in  Chancery).  73,  Eaton  Square. 
Cotton,  Benjamin,  Attoii  House,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Hallett,  John  James,  M.U.,  Upper  HoUoway,  Middlesex. 
Faulkner,  C,  F.  Allen,  Bury  Earus,  Burford,  Oxon. 
Neville,  Ralph,  MP.,  5,  St.  James's  Place,  London. 
The  names  of  22  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  this  meeting  were 
of  a  most  interesting  description,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  report  of  them  as  fully  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
we  shall,  in  our  present  Paper,  confine  ourselves  to  tiie 
Taluable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ashes  and  Pipe 
Drai/t-iiles,  made  to  the  Council  by  Josiah  Parkes,  Esq., 
the  consulting-engineer  to  the  Society  ;  and  in  our  next 
week's  Paper  conclude  the  report. 

Guano  and  Ashes. — Mr.  Hillyard  having  called  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  diiference  in  the  quality 
of  ashes  proposed  to  be  mixed  with  the  guano  in  the 
model  experiment,  Mr.  Parkes  apprehended  that 
the  quality  of  the  ashes  used  by  the  different  experi- 
menters when  mixed  with  guano  might  occasion  discrepant 
results,  as  ashes  alone  were  a  manure,  but  of  various 
efficacy,  and  the  quantity  of  this  substance  proposed  to 
be  employed  in  the  compost  was  large  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  guano.  The  ashes  of  different  peats  were 
well  known  to  possess  extremely  variable  properties  and 
powers;  some  were  comparatively  rich,  and  others  poor. 
The  opportunities  he  had  had  of  noticing  the  very  feeble 
effects  of  peat-ashes  derived  from  a  particubir  bog  in 
Lancashire  had  induced  him  to  carbonise  that  peat, 
instead  of  burning  it  to  ashes.  He  had  found  this  char- 
coal dust  to  be  a  powerful  fertiliser  of  the  bog  in  question, 
although  the  applicaticn  of  ashes  obtained  from  the  same 
peat  produced  little  else  than  weeds.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  if  all  farm  weeds,  such  as  couch,  and  the  cuttings  of 
hedges,  trees,  &c. ,  were  reduced  by  charring  instead  of 
by  incineration,  that  product  might  be  more  beneficial  to 
soils  and  plants  in  general  than  the  ash.  He  had  charred 
the  dried  diggings  of  bog  drains,  &c.,  in  clamps  formed 
of  peat  sods;  the  operation  was  as  simple  as  that  of 
charring  wood.  Clay  earth  may  be  advantageously 
washed  in  the  same  clamps  with  the  peat,  and  he  had 
found  the  mixture  produce  excellent  efl'ects  ;  hut  his  ex- 
periments were  principally  confined  to  its  use  as  a 
fertilizer  of  bog  soil.  He  had  procured  some  very  pure 
peat-charcoal,  and  sent  it  to  Mr. Graham  for  trial.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  presence  of 
carbon  in  soil,  and  charcoal  is  known  to  act  both  chemi- 
cally and  mechanically,  with  advantage  to  many  soils. 
Charcoal,  too,  was  perhaps  the  very  best  of  all  substances 
to  absorb  the  urine  of  cattle,  &c. 

Pipe  Drain-tiles. — Mr.  Parkes  produced  some  spe- 
cimens of  small  cylindric  pipes  for  drains,  and  desiied  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  the  Council  on  the  observances 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  success  in  their  use.  In 
all  arts  there  were  successful  and  unsuccessful  operators, 
and  failure  was  usually  traceable  to  some  neglect  of  ne- 
cessary conditions,  or  precautions,  when  the  many  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  few  failed.  In  the  isolated  accounts  he 
had  heard  or  read  of  ill  success  with  pipe  tiles,  he  found 
that  sufficient  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  the  proper 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  excavation  which  was  to  re- 
ceive them.  It  appeared,  in  these  cases,  that  a  perpen- 
dicular dilch  (or  nearly  so)  had  been  generally  dug,  many 
inches  broad  at  bottom,  to  receive  a  pipe  of  small  diame- 
ter ;  whereas,  in  Kent,  and  in  the  other  counties  which 
gave  birth  to  this  system,  and  wliere  it  had  hitherto  been 
most  used,  every  one  knew  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
should  be  formed  of  such  size  that  the  pipe  may  lit  and 
fill  it.  The  proper  section  of  the  trench  was  a  wedge, 
being  about  1-1  inches  broad  at  top,  tapering  down  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  at  bottom,  wliatever  might  be  the 
depth.  The  bottom  was  cleared  out  by  a  scope  drawn 
towards  the  workman,  having  the  same  diameter,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe.  The 
particular  tools  used  for  forming  the  trench  had  already 
been  described  in  tlie  Journal  (Vol.  iv.  p.  28).  A  series 
of  pipes  thus  laid  could  not  be  disturbed,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  ensure  a  true  unbroken  line  of  i)ipes,  if  they 
were  laid  in  a  trench  of  lar/^er  dimensions  than  themselves; 
and  hence  failure  by  stoppage  would  certainly  arise.  After 
diligent  and  exten.sive  inquiry  he  had  not  heard  of  u 
eingle  pipe-drain  failing,  in  any  respect,  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  this  system  of  drainage  has  established 
itself;  nor  could  he  aee  any  valid  reason  to  ol>ject  to 
it.  The  use  of  inch-bore  pipes  was  rapidly  extending, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  beiit  and  cheapcttt  practice 
known.  He  had  been  enabled  to  demonHtriite,  in  the 
most  satin  factory  manner,  that  an  inch-bore  pijic  far  more 
than  mfliced  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  water  of  ruin, 
according  to  the  usual  syhtcm  of  puralicl  drains  ;  these 
experiments  would  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Journal. 
He  would  now  advert  to  an  occasional  cause  of  failure 
incidental  todrainii  in  clay  soilH,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  attribotable  chiefly  to  inrtufficicncy  of  depth.  Clay  is 
a  substance  which  may  be  naid  never  to  be  at  rest ;  it 
abrinlct  and  swells  according  to  its  state  of  wetneHs  or 
aryncis;  amiss  of  chiy  Bfiii  is,  therefore,  in  continunl 
movement,  in  addition,  it  was  well  known  that  chiyH 
can  only  be  drained  through  the  instrumentality  of  cracks 


produced  by  their  drying.  If  a  drain  orconduit  be  placed 
too  near  the  surface,  and  the  cracks  descend  below  it, 
such  a  line  of  drain  would  be  liable  to  derangement,  par- 
ticularly in  parts  of  unequal  tenacity,  from  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  bottom  or  floor,  arising  from 
its  varying  state  of  wetness  or  dryness.       It  was  well 
known  to  builders  that  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  clay 
should   be  laid  at  a  deptli   greater   than    the  reach  of  the 
cracks,  or  at  least  as  deep  as  their  usual  penetration.  The 
force  of  expansion  in  clay,  and  of  subsidence  from  con- 
traction,  was  well  known  to   produce  fissures  and  rents 
in  buildings.    It  was  enjoined  in  old  treatises  on  building, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  the  practice  about  London,  to  sink 
foundations  in  clay   four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to 
drain  them  below  ttiat  level.     He  considered  that  agri- 
cultural drains  two  feet  or  even  two  feet  six  inches  deep, 
in  clays,  were  subject  to  derangement,  and  even  to  stop- 
page, from  this  cause  alone,  and  that  their  depth  should 
not  be  less  than  three  feet,  or  from  that  to  four  feet,  where 
an  outfall  could  be  obtained.     Deep  dninagein  all  soils 
was  also  consistent  with  economy  of  outlay,  as  they  may 
be  placed  further  asunder,  of  which  he  had  given  several 
instances  in  Kentish  practice,  and  now  adduced  others. 
He  earnestly  entreated  the  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
might  be  draining  their  farms,  to  reflect  well  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  over  shallow  drainage.     Many  persons 
had  beneficially  drained   lands  over  again  to  a  greater 
depth,  which  had   been  substantially  drained  2  fc.    and 
even  2  ft.  G  in=.  deep,  30  to  40  years  since.     As  regards 
continuous  good  Sction,  he   believed    that   deep   drains 
would  be  much  more  durable  than  shallow  ones,  as  they 
were  removed  below  disturbance  from  the  pressure  of 
horses,  carts,  or  implements.  Also  that  deep  drains  were 
less   liable    to  choke    than  shallow   ones,  as    the    water 
reached  them  better  filcrated.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  sharp  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  sides  of  the  trench 
in  which  pipe-drains  were  laid,  was  eminently  conducive  to 
their   durability,  as   the   little  pipe  at  the  bottom  was 
thereby  protected  from  undue  superincumbent  pressure. 
The  water  entered  such  drains  at  the  level  of  the  floor  in 
a  thoroughly-filtered  state,  and  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent kept  tlie  line  of  pipes  at  all  times  clean  ;  nor  could 
any  vermin  enter  ihem.     He  had  heard  of,  or   read,  a 
statement  that  ihe-floors  of  drains  in  clay  soil  became  so 
soft,  that  tiles  sunk  in  them,  or  that  the  bottom  stuff  was 
protruded  upwards  and  choked  them.     It  was  likely  this 
might  occur  when  tiles  were  used  without  soles.      It  did 
not  happen  witli  pipe-drains.     The  opinion,  indeed,  pre- 
vails in  Kent,  that  the  floors  of  pipe-drains  are  drier  and 
firmer  than  other  parts  of  the  field  at  tlie  same  depth. 
He  hid  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this   opinion,  and   it 
was  confirmed  by  experiment  as  well  as  observation.     It 
appeared  that  if  a  pipe  of  I  inch  bore,  12  ins.  long,  and 
^  incli  thick,  were  hermetically  closed  at  each  end,  and 
placed  in  water  just   covering  it,  it  would  become  full 
of  water   by    absorjilion    in    about   five   hours  ;   and    if 
hung    up    horizontally,    it    would-   let     all    the    water 
pass    out   of    it  in    about    the    same    time.        Thia    ex- 
periment   was     first      communicated     to     Mr.     Parkes 
by  Mr.  Putland,  of  Saylherst,  Sussex;  and  he  had   re- 
ptated  it  with  nearly  similar  results.      This   fact,  which 
is  in  strict  accordance  with    ihe    known    porosity  of  un- 
glazed  earthenware,  showed,  that  after  the  free  water  of 
rain  had   peraieated    a   soil,   and    passed  off  through  a 
drain,  the  pipes  would  still  continue  to  act  as  absorbers 
of  moisture,  to    some    extent,    from  the  earth  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  them  ;  by  which  means,  and  in  con- 
sequence of   the   indraught  of  air   through  the  drain,  it 
was  reasonable  to  conclude    that    the  earth  adjacent  to 
the  pipes  would  become  somewhat  drier  and  harder  after 
a  cessation  of  rain  than    the  more  distant  parts.     This 
was  an  additional  reason  with  him   for  the  preference  he 
had  always  given    to  tiles  rather  than  to    broken  stones, 
or  any  other  materials  which  filled  a  drain,  as  a  free  cir- 
culation of   air  was    tliereby   better  established  ;  and  it 
must  be  recollectad  that  a  drain  served  the    double   pur- 
pose of  a  conduit  of  water  out  of  the  soil  and  of  air  into 
it,  the  latter  function  being,  perhaps,  quite  as  important 
as  the  former-    ''''' 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  several  members  respect- 
ing the  adaptation  of  small  pipes  to  the  drainage  of  soft 
soils  and  naiids,  Mr.  Parkes  showed,  that  by  inserting  a 
small  pipe  into  a  larger  one  (nearly  fitting)  for  about  a 
third  of  its  lenglh,  or  4  inches,  a  perfect  continuity,  or 
chain  of  pipe,  would  be  formed,  which  could  never  sink. 
It  wa«  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  plastic  and 
pure  clays  were  troubled  with  what  iie  might  term 
faulta  ;  i.  ^.,  sand-btrds  occurred.  He  knew  of  such  at 
Mr.  Handley's  and  other  places,  and  in  them  the  ordi- 
nary tile-etones,  wood,  Sec,  would  sink,  and  the  drain 
wa3  thus  marred.  He  would  apply  this  arrangement  of 
pipes  c?i  a  perfect  remedy  in  such  spots,  and  even  in 
much  more  unsound  and  troublesome  bottoms  ;  but  it 
was  clearly  imposiiible  to  prescribe  the  exact  mode  of 
proceeding  in  every  difficulty,  as  the  particular  case  must 
be  inspected,  in  order  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
best  manner. 

(To  be  cimtinued.) 


acre,  but  at  so  much  per  head  for  the  number  of  sheep 
grazed.  The  usual  calculation  is,  that  in  the  North 
Highlands  five  acres  of  pssturage  are  required  for  two 
sheep,  whilst  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  three  acres  will 
carry  two  sheep.  Scarcely  any  hill  pasture  in  Scotland, 
in  Its  natural  state,  will  carry  one  sheep  to  the  acre, 
llie  extent  of  land  thus  occupied  by  many  farmers  is 
immeTise,--many  of  them  counting  "  hireels "  to  the 
number  of  from  3000  to  5000.  and  even  10,000,  whilst 
some  go  much  beyond  this;  Cameron,  of  Corriehoyle. 
for  instance,  whose  holding  lies  in  the  Lochiel  country 
and  away  by  Glencoe,  counts  his  40,000  bleaters  on  the 
wild  mountain  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  the  far  north. 
Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  once  a  common  drover,  may 
thus  be  reckoned  as,  next  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  the 
greatest  flock-master  in  the  world.  Farms  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  ^early  all  let  upon  leases 
of  nine  or  thirteen  years,  whilst  the  leases  of  the  arable 
farms   in    Scotland    run    from    15    to    19    years.       The 

w^  ^v^'^.^-'-'P'"^  ''  T'"'^'  '*^^'""'  «"^  rugged-the 
Wisp  Itself  rising  immediately  behind  the  inn  to  a 
height  of  1950  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea  'whilst 
"  Alps  upon  Alps  arise,"  all  around,  closing  in  a  narrow 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  runs  a  mountain  stream 
called  the  Ewes,  and  along  which  lies  the  road  to  Edin- 
burgh, hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  immense  hills  which 
rise  almost  perpendicularly,  and  strongly  remind  the 
passenger  of  the  accounts  he  has  read  of  the  far-famed 
Khyber  Pass.  The  inn  of  Mosspaul  itself,  a  solitary 
dwelling  amidst  the  mountains,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
620  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  built  on  the 
very  confines  of  Roxburghshire— the  stables,  barns,  &c., 
which  adjoin  being  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  For 
miles  and  miles  around  and  along  the  road,  the  property 
is  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  is  divided  into 
holdings,  such  as  we  have  already  indicated— many  of 
the  farmers  being  owners  of  from  3000  to  5000  sheep. 
The  members  of  the  Wisp  Club  are  mostly  pastoral 
farmers,  and  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  sub- 
stantial men  of  their  class  in  the  several  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  &c.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  at  Mosspaul  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
one  of  its  rules  directs  that  a  record  shall  be  made  of 
"  the  average  prices  obtained  the  preceding  season  for 
one  and  two-year  old  short-horned  Galloway  cattle,  all 
descriptions  of  Cheviot  and  black-faced  sheep,  and  their 
relative  wools,  produced  in  Scotland  south  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth."  Each  member  is  required  to  state  what  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  the  average  prices  of  the  season,  and 
the  prices  named  by  the  majority  are  recorded  in  the 
secretary's  book.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  prices 
for  1842  and  1843:— 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Mosspaul. —  Thf;  IVisp  Cluh> — -The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wisp  Club  took  place  here  on  the  lOth  ult. 
This  club,  which  takes  i's  name  from  a  high  range  of 
hilln  in  llic  counticH  of  Roxburgh  and  DumfricsHhire,  was 
cbtabliblied  in  the  year  1H2G  ;  ita  leading  object  is  to 
aMcertiiin  and  record  tlic  avtrage  prices  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool  of  the  district  during  the  past  year — u 
hpecicH  of  btatJHlical  information  most  useful  to  both 
lundlordH  find  farmcrw,  ab  will  be  readily  perceived 
when  we  state  that  the  farms  arc  let,  not  at  ao  much  per 
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0     3    17     G 

5   lit 
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1      1 
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1      1 
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0   13 

0  17 

6    0  i\.  ^ 

1     0 

6    0  19   0 
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Short-horned  stirks  (each) 
„  two-year  olds 

Galloway  stirks  .         .       , 

„        two-year  olds 

Cheviot  rough  wethers  (each) 

Dinmonts  ,,  , 

Wether  hogs-- 

September  wethers        ... 

Cheviot  draught  ewes 

Black-faced  .... 

Cheviot;  top  wether  lambs 
„  mid.  „ 

,,  do  ewes 

Black-faced  top  wether  lambs     . 
„  mid.  „ 

,,  do  ewes 

Cheviot  tarred  wool  per  stone  of  24lb 
,,        buttered  and  boiled 
„        pure  white  .         .         , 

Black-faced  washed  tarred  wool  . 
—  Carlisle  Journal.  1 

WestJirle,.—PiX  the  last  meeting  of  the  Westfirle  Fai-v 
mers'  Club, 'the  subject  for  discussion  was.  The  Best^ 
Method  of  Turnip  Culture,  The  Chairman,  Mr.  G. 
Ellman,  said  that  having  proposed  the  subject  it  was  his 
duty  to  open  the  evening's  discussion.  He  considered 
it  by  no  means  the  least  essential  point  that  the  ground 
intended  for  Turnips  should  be  well  prepared  ;  he  would 
broad-shear  the  land  as  soon  as  harvest  was  over,  in  pre- 
ference to  ploughing  it  in  the  common  way,  as  the  fur- 
rows being  laid  up  so  high  have  a  much  greater  chance 
of  drying  in  the  spring  than  if  ploughed  plain,  and  come 
to  hand  much  more  readily,  affording  more  crumb,  which 
is  so  essential  to  Turnip  culture,  as  keeping  the  ground 
loose  and  at  the  same  time  moist,  without  being  water- 
bound  under  the  furrow,  which  he  thought  should  al- 
ways, if  possible,  be  avoided.  As  to  the  number  of  times 
the  ground  should  be  ploughed,  that  must  depend  on  thg 
soil,  which  should  never  be  ploughed  in  wet  weather. 
The  sort  of  manure  best  to  be  applied  he  should  leave  to 
them  to  decide  that  evening.  He  had  had  good  Turnips 
by  using  bones,  soot,  and  bran,  where  the  expense  of 
carting  heavy  manures  was  too  great ;  but  within  a  mo- 
derate distance  of  the  dung  yard  he  very  much  preferred 
using  good  rotten  dung,  as  more  beneficial  to  succeeding 
crops  than  the  best  artificial  manures. — The  system  of  a 
member,  who  said  that  he  always  had  good  Turnips,  wa« 
to  plough  frequently,  and  to  furrow  the  land  up  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  ofl",  and  to  carry  out  his  manures  during 
a  frost  ;  if  the  land  was  clean  he  was  then  sure  of  Tuk- 
nips.  He  was  of  opinion  no  one  would  use  bone  dust  if 
he  could  get  good  yard  manure. — A  conversation  here 
ensued  as  to  the  value  of  bones  applied  in  their  raw  statej, 
or  after  they  were  boiled  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  the'^opi- 
nion  of  the  meeting  that  in  their  natural  state  the  oil 
preserved  thera  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  they  were 
of  no  immediate  value  to  the  crop  ;  but  in  their  manufac- 
tured state  they  decayed  more  easily,  and,  of  course,  wero 
of  more  value  to  the  land,  eapeciQlly  if  wet  ensued,  which 
would  hasten  their  decomposition.— The  Chairman  said 
he  had  tried  20  buahelfl  of  Clark's  black  manure  upon  an 
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acre  and  a  half.  The  field  was  sown  wlth^Uapej  and  the 
<;rop  was  quite  equal  to  the  other  part  of  the  field,  which 
•was  manured  with  dung  and  mould. — Sussex  Agricul- 
iural  Express. 

Crieff. — Professor  Johnston  delivered  two  interesting 
lectures  here  lately  on  the  Composition  of  the  Soil,  and 
«n  the  Use  of  Manures.  The  following  are  short 
extracts  : — By  a  geological  map  and  analytical  tables, 
the  Professor  illustrated  the  composition  of  soils,  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  account  of  the  substances  found  in 
them,  and  in  the  crops  they  produced  ;  thus  showing 
that  a  soil  might  be  quite  capable  of  producing  one  sort 
of  crop,  ■while  inadequate  to  produce  another.  Soils 
■often  contain  noxious  matters,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  &c., 
ia  too  great  quantity,  rendering  them  barren  ;  and  he 
instanced  a  district  in  Fife,  that  he  had  visited  some  days 
before,  where  the  crops  for  a  time  succeeded  well,  but  at 
a  certain  stage  of  their  growth  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
<»n  examining  the  subsoil  he  found  it  impregnated  with 
oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  whenever  the  roots  of  the  plants 
penetrated  the  subsoil  they  were  poisoned.  Though  the 
soil  sliould  appear  dry,  he  recommended  draining  and 
subsoil  ploughing  as  the  cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of  such 
noxious  matters.  Profes&or  Johnston  well  illustrated 
the  relation  between  the  soils  and  the  crops  they  pro- 
<luced,  showiog  that  however  small  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances the  crops  contained,  yet  they  were  just  as  requi- 
site for  the  maturing  of  the  plant  as  the  glue  and  the 
nails,  though  small  in  bulk,  were  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  box.  The  application  of  manure,  therefore, 
its  kind,  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  it,  must  depend 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  soil  of  the  chemical 
substance  referred  to,  and  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  raised, 
so  that  there  may  be  given  to  the  land  the  elements  that 
the  crop  requires.  In  his  second  lecture,  the  Professor 
spoke  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Whether  by  a  suc- 
■cession  of  different  crops,  or  by  a  succession  of  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  crop,  the  elements  forming  the  crop  will 
show  the  elements  that  have  been  taken  from  the  soil, 
-and  which  it  will  be  necessary  again  to  add,  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  a  condition  of  fertility.  But  the  soil  may 
also  be  exhausted  otherwise  than  by  cropping.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  substances  composing  the  soil, 
such  as  potash,  chlorine,  &c,,  are  soluble  in  water;  and 
hence  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  rain  must  wash  much 
of  these  elements  away.  By  means  of  draining,  the  rain, 
instead  of  trickling  away  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a 
few  channels,  is  diffused  equally  through  the  ground, 
carrying  with  it  to  feed  the  crops  the  substances  that 
would  otherwise  be  carried  away  and  lost.  The  waste  of 
manure  from  other  causes  was  then  alluded  to.  It  is 
notorious  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  managing  it, 
the  rain  washes  a  great  poition  of  the  soluble  substances 
of  farm-yard  manure  out  of  it ;  the  waste  thus  needlessly 
encountered  is  greater  than  the  advantage  gained  from 
all  the  guano  used  in  this  country.  The  portion  of  the 
manure  so  lost  would,  if  it  were  saved,  and  converted  into 
grain,  be  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  foreign 
Corn  that  is  annually,  i^aported  into  this  country. 


Miscellaneous. 

Good  Ff^niing. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  standing 
rule,  and,-^  a  guide  to  direct  our  exertions,  that  all  good 
farmi^'f^he  whole  of  that  process  by  which  bad  laud  is 
to  tV6  jonverted  into  good,  or  laud  naturally  good  and 
pr/<5d*ctive  is  to  be  continued  in  that  state,  is  comprised 
T^  fAe  three  following  operations  of  husoandry.  1.  To 
fca-ry  off  all  stagnant  and  superfluous  water  by  means  of 
fjidicious  draining,  2.  To  return  through  the  medium  of 
inanure,  the  strength  and  fertility  which  has  been  extracted 
/from  the  land  by  cropping.  3.  To  eradicate  all  noxious 
/  weeds,  that  the  strength  of  the  manure  may  be  thrown 
into  the  crops  and  not  into  the  weed. —  Rawstorjie's 
Memarks  on  Lancashire  Farming. 

We  understand,  in  reference  to  the  Yorkshire  Land- 
Draining  .-Isaocialionj  that  an  amply  sufficient  amount 
of  stock  is  already  taken  to  insure  the  commencement  of 
active  operations  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  the 
-applications  are  daily  increasing. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

EcTRAL  Che.mistrv.  By  Edward  Holly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  aociety  of  Loudoo,  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6(/. 

BoNE-DRuisiNG.— TT.  H.,  fltjafZms-.— The  paragraph  you  send  is 
extracted  from  a  previous  No.  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 

Bone-dust  AND  SifLPnunic  Acid.— /f.  C,  Shomberg.— To  Qne 
bone-dust  apply  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dUute  It  with  Us  volume  of  water.  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Lawes 
on  this  subject  a  few  weelts  ago. 

Buttercups  in  Pastures. -C/iw/jiVe  Farmcr.—Vfe  do  not 
know  for  certain  any  plan  of  eradicating  these  weeds,  bat  we 
have  heard  that  geese  will  root  them  up  to  feed  on  them 
and  that  depasturing  with  geese  is  a  cure  for  them.  Can  any 
Of  our  correspondents  inform  us  on  this  subject^ 

CoLTSFOOT.~/I//("(;w6-.— There  is  no  off-hand  way  of  eradicating 
it.  Perseverance  in  pulling  the  flowers,  and  hoeing  up  the 
leaves  as  deeply  as  possible,  will  ultimately  prove  successful 
in  destroying  it. 

^•ooD  voRCo\Ys.—E,2inrnard.—The  Swedish  Turnip  is  more 
nourishing  than  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  but  it  is  apt  to  taint 
the  milk;  and  therefore  you  had  better  give  your  cows  the 
latter.  Apply  wood-ashes  as  a  manure  lor  Turnips.  The 
more  vegetable  the  mould  on  which  these  roots  are  grown  the 
greater  the  efi'ect  the  ashes  will  have.  Guano  is  deficient  in 
alkali,  and  will  be  greatly  improved  by  mixture  with  wood- 
■ashes.  8  cwt.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  two  will 
ibe  more  productive  if  spread  equally  over  two  acres  than 
4  cwt.  of  each  separately  on  the  same  extent. 

3aiNTs  ABOUT  GuANo.— TT.  HI.  F.— Thauks  for  your  published 
account.  Where  were  these  experiments  tried  i  and  by 
■whom  ? 

ilMPLEMENTs.—T.i?«^H(07j.— Thanks.  We  may  publish  your 
information  hereafter,  when  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Mechanics. 


AlANURE. — J.  C.  T. — Get  all  your  manure  into  a  heap,  made  as 
hard  as  possible  by  the  carts  employed  in  bringing  it  together 
wheeling  over  it  every  time,  and  cover  it  all  up  with  a  coat 
of  vegetable  earth,  about  4  inches  thick.  It  may  more  per- 
fectly secure  your  heap  if  you  mix  tliis  earlh,  when  wet, 
with  powdered  gypsum  before  applying  it.  By  all  means 
apply  the  manure  to  the  land  in  autumn,  and  plough  it  in 
deeply  tlien,  rather  than  keep  it  till  spring. 

PEACH-siiroTS. — W.  A'. asks,  Are  the  youn>  shoots  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  injurious  to  cattle  ;  Probably;  for  they  yield 
prussic  aciil  in  abundance. 

Pbofessob  Johmston.— G.  T.  fl.— Thanks :  you  will  see  your 
communication  has  been  anticipated. 

SooT. — /f.P.— It  will  not  injure  by  keeping,  but  you  will  injure 
it  by  mixing  lime  with  it.  The  best  way  of  using  it,  unless  by 
previous  experiment  you  have  ascertained  that  it  is  success- 
ful alone,  is  to  mix  aijout  20  bushels  per  acre  with  as  many 
cubic  yards  of  manure,  and  apply  it  in  that  way  to  Turnips, 
Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  about  which  you  ask.  It  contains  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  there/ore  is  a  source  of  suitable 
food  to  all  crops;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  food  is 
not  afforded  otherwise,  its  application  will  be  beneficial. 
Plants,  however,  require  other  food  besides  that  which  is 
afforded  by  soot,  and  therefore  it  mat/  be  unsuccessful  as  a 
manure,  unless  accompanied  by  other  kinds  of  vegetable 
food,  such  as  are  found  in  ordinary  farm-yard  manure. 

STEiiPiNG  Seeds. — Dupe. — Was  it  our  advice  that  you  fol- 
lowed i  We  acted  according  to  it  ourselves,  and  the  Wheat 
so  treated  now  looks  blooming. 

Tares. — X.  Z.— Sow  them  early  in  July,  to  be  ready  at  the  time 
you  specify.  Use  farmyard  manure,  or  if  you  have  it  not, 
apiJly  2  cwt.  of  guano  and  3  or  4  bushels  of  old  wood-ashes 
mixed  together,  per  acre.  About  Beans,  see  a  Leading 
Article  in  a  March  Number  of  the  Gazette. 

TvRNip-FLY.~New  Subscriber. — Mr.  Forehead  Singer  would 
add  to  the  obligation  conferred  on  our  readers  by  his  letter 
on  this  subject  (page  284)  if  he  gave  ns  a  description  and 
account  of  the  cost  of  his  machine  lor  sowing  the  lime. 

Miscellaneous. — We  have  to  apologise  to  three  correspond- 
ents for  delaying  answers  to  their  questions. A.  B. — If  he 

looks  again  at  the  article  to  which  he  alludes  by  a  **  Farmer 
and  Valuer,"  he  will  see  that  any  speculative  statements  are 
carefully  avoided;  this  was  purposely  done.  Those  he  has 
made  are  from  practical  experience  in  valuation.  A  Norfolk 
farmer  has  ably  dealt  with  the  produce  of  the  farm,  but  if  it  is 
possible  to  come  at  the  actual  amount  sold  off  by  the  out-going 
tenant,  the  "  Farmer  and  Valuer"  will,  at  some  future  time,  be 

most  happy  to  supply  it  to  the  Editor. G. — We  are  sorry 

we  have  not  got  a  Paper  of  the  Number  you  ask  for. 

*»*  As  usual,  manycommuuicationshavebeenreceivedtoo  late. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  May  13. 
Havi  no  a  good  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  the  near  counties 
this  morninE",  FBCtors  were  unable  to  make  any  progress  with 
sales,  until  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to  upon  the 
finest  qualities,  and  2s.  upon  secondary  descriptions;  notwith- 
standing which,  few  stands  were  cleared  at  the  close.  Old 
Foreign  met  a  fair  consumptive  demand  at  last  week's  prices— 
the  new  generally  comes  in  too  bad  condition  to  admit  of  its 
disposal.— English  Barley  must  he  written  is.  cheaper.  Foreign 
was  little  inquired  for,  and  held  at  our  quotations. — Beans  and 
Peas  are  each  U.  dearer.— Oats  are  generally  held  for  late 
prices,  but  having  a  large  supply,  where  vessels  are  coming  on 
demurrage  a  trifling  reduction  is  necessarily  made  to  clear  them. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.     S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    4S    55 

Nwlolk,  Jjincoliishire,  and  Yorkshire  .     60     56 

Barley,  Maltinf;and  discillinit  SCatoSOs  Chevalier    31     S3 
Oats,  Lincolnahire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Folarida    30    E3 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Fend    SO     23 

Iiiah Feed     13    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 68    62 

Hertford  and  Essex 60    63 

Rye S9    83 

Beana,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     B5  to  S3        Tick     26    34 

Pipeon,  Heligoland        .    30  to  38     Winds.  —    — 

Pe39,  White  .  .  •  .  31  to  3i  Maple  28  31 
Friday,  May  17. 
Tlie  supplies  of  Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  during  the 
week  have  been  large,  and  the  trade  is  dull  at  Monday's 
prices,  with  a  limited  extent  of  business. — Having  a  large 
supply  of  Foreign  Barley,  and  much  of  the  Danish  being  in  bad 
condition,  it  sells  slowly,  and  barely  maintains  its  late  value. — 
Beans  and  Pezis  are  unaltered. — The  show  of  Oats  is  large,  and 
quotations  scarcely  supported. 


ApiU        5    per  Qaarter. 


Red    . 

■llT 

64 

White 

Grind. 

V.i 

VM 

"Feed 

in 

22 

"Potato 

21 

•;.■, 

FoiatQ 

19 

m 

Harrow 

2n 

.^6 

1- 

Grey 

l!7 

£9 

IMPER 

lAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat.  1  Barley. 1     Oata. 

Rye. 

Beana. 

Peas. 

'      65f  5l 

SislOd,  EO*     Id 

33j  9d 

30»1U 

3U  ai 

65     I 

33     1 

21)       1 

33     4 

31     2 

32     5 

66    4 

33  1(1 

20       2 

32     3 

31     3 

31     5 

65    e 

33    7 

20       1 

31     2 

31     4 

30     8 

fi5    3 

SI     8 

20       1 

30  11 

31      9 

31     2 

65     1 

31      5 

20       6 

31     4 

33     6 

83     3 

55    8 

32     5 

20     2 

32     0 

31     C 

31     7 

17    0 

6     0 

6    0 

10    6 

10     6 

10    e 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duciea  on  Foreign  Grain' 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 

I       Wheat  I     -  Barley        |          Oats 

7470  490                       3580 

—  215                     30120 

2S430  1         32270           I            1700 


["orei^n    , 


Enpllah  . 
Irish  . 
Foreign  . 


ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.  llWht.i  Barl.  1  Malt. ilOata.  )  Bye. 

4120  SkH.    —  BiIb.     6005       1050      3977      2380        — 


Flour 

■1750  Sks 


SEEDS, 

per  qr    483  to  52: 
-    per  cwt    60       64 


Canary 
Carraivay 
Clover,  Ked,  Enftli 

—  —     Foreign        -    64 

—  White,  Enf-liah     -  100 
Foreign      -    34 


Coriander 

Hempseed  -    per  last  '84        3S 

Linuced        -        -      per  qr    —       — 

—  Baltio        -        .        -    —        — 

—  CakesiEng-per  1000  9i  10s  OUS 


May  13. 

LinaeedCakea.Foreign,p.ton5/  to7I103 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.       6a         G 

—  Superfine    „        -    6  8 

—  Brown  „  .  li  I6 
Kapcseed,  Bngliah,  perlaat  2il  28t 
Rape  Calces  -  per  ton  —  ._ 
Sainfoin  --.-__ 
Tarea,  Eag.  winter  p.  bush.    3         5 

—  Foreign  -  •  -  3  5 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  — ._ 
Turnip  (too  varlaMe  for  quotation). 

KlNOSFORD  AKD  Lir. 


HOPS,  FniDAV,  May  IT- 
_SiNCE  last  week  tlie  accounts  received  from  the  Hop  plantations  state  that 
the  Hop.fly  has  gradually  increased,  and  this  inorning's  letters  say  from  10  to 
16  are  now  easily  to  be  found  on  a  leaf;  so  earl^  and  general  an  auack  h.is 
seldom  occurred  without  producinf;  a  decided  failure  in  the  crop:  our  Market 
in  consequence  has  advanced  4a  to  (ia  per  cwt.  on  all  sound  Hops  of  last  year's 
growth,  and  from  8s  to  123  on  choice  Sussei.  On  account  of  that  district 
altogether  eacaping  blifiht,  they  have  been  more  sought  after  hy  conaumers 
throuf^h  the  season,  and  are  now  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  Market.  The 
following  Is  our  present  quotation  of  prices  : — 
Mid&EastKentPocks.  BiOs  tolO/lOs  1  Sussex  Pockets  .-        -    61  C8to6/15s 

Choice  ditto     -         -  11     0      11     4    I      Choice  ditto      -        -    7    0  _ 

Weald  of  Kent  Pooka.    6    6        6  15       Farnham      -        -        -    9    9      lo  lo 

Choice  ditto     -       -    7    0       7    7    I    pAirssoBy  tt  Surra,  Hop-Faotors. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  May  17. 

The  English  Wool  Market  continues  quiet;  there  is  an  averajje  amount  of 
business  being  done,  but  prices  continue  prettv  nearly  stationary-  The 
appearance  of  the  new  clip  ia  the  Market  is  looked  forward  to  with  some 
anxiety;  great  caution  nill  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  Staplers  to  prevent 
prices  Irom  ranging  too  high  at  first,  which,  should  it  happen,  will  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  trade,  as,  with  the  present  prospects,  we  think  that  the 
Manutiicturers  will  Jiod  it  more  advantageoua  to  work  shorter  time  than  give 
mater  ially  advanced  prices  for  Wool- 

perlb.  I  fper  lb. 

LoDg-wooled  Wethers  ;     llditolsOi     Southdown  Hoggl  1 1«         la  0   tolaSd 
Do.           HoggitiM     Is  1       1    2^  Kent  Fleeces  II         12 

''•■" "        1    0    1  Jamea  FaitRUi',  Wocl  Broker. 


Souibdomi  Fleeces 


COVENr  GARDEN,  Mav  IS.— Notwithstaudmg  the  long-dry 
weaiher  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  most  articles,  but 
trade  Is  not  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  mentioned  in  our  last  report.  The  best  hothouse  Grapes 
are  selling  at  about  12s.  perlb.;  besides  the^ie  there  are  also  a 
few  Spanish  ones  in  the  market.  Apples  and  Pears  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce;  the  best  Kitchen  Apples  bring- about  I2s.  per 
bushel.  Gooseberries  are  supplied  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  a  few  green  Currants  are  in  the  market.  Oranges  are  getting 
scarce,  and  they  are  somewhat  advanced  in  price.  Little  altera- 
tion ha'S  taken  placein  the  price  of  Strawberries  ;  they  are  good 
in  quality,  and  are  becoming  plentiful.  Vegetables  o(  all  kinds 
are  good.  Lisbon  Potatoes  are  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  they  are  very  good  in  quality.  BrocoU  is  scarce,  and  is  a 
little  advaoced  in  price;  the  dry  weather  begins  to  affect  it 
as  well  as  Cauliflowers,  which  are  also  dearer.  Cabbages  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  plenti- 
ful. Greens  are  much  the  same  as  last  week ;  as  is  also 
Rhubarb.  Seakale  gets  scarce,  and  French  Beans  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  price  ;  Asparagus  is  likewise  on  the  rise. 
Green  Peas  have  been  abundantly  supplied  during  the  week. 
Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Cucumbers  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  week;  they  are,  however, 
generally  speaking,  small  in  size.  Cut  Flowers  generally  con- 
sist of  Erica  hybrids,  E.  rubra-calyx,  Cactus  speciosissimus. 
Gardenia  radicans  and  florida,  Epacris  grandiflora,  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Pansies, 
Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Moss,  Provence,  and. 
China  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  per  )b.,  flj  to  12j 
Grapes,  Spanish,  per  Ib.l*  to  l»6d 
Hothouse  Grapes,  O'l  to  I2t  per  lb- 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush,  (ij  to  20t 

'2  I,  ^f Kitchen,  p  bus.  5(  to  12t 
Apricots  (^reen)  p.  pot  ,  li  to  1»  3d 
Gooseberne9,;per  half-sieve,  Si6d  to  5s 
Currants,  4t  per  hf.-av.  1 

Strawberries,  C<i  to  Ij.  p'ri?. 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  2» 

—       per  100, 6j  to  18*  ' 


FRUITS. 

Lemons,  per  dnx.  It  to  St 
—  per  100,6jio  16* 

Almonda,  per  peuk,  6*  inft 
Sweet  Almonda,  per  lb.,  £s6d  to  3i 
Nuts,  bp:uiiah,  par  husheJ,  li< 

—  Brazil,  I6f  j 

—  Hazel,  2m  to  4«I 

—  Barcelona,  20f  to  Sir 
_    Cob,  I'll 

Walnuts,  perbuahel,  shelled,  16ito20( 
ChesnuiSj  per  peck,  U  to  6t 


VEGET 
Rhubarb,  perbandle,4il  to  It  Cd 
liioccoli,  per  bundle,  2<to6( 
Cabbages,  lod  lo  la  6d  per  dozen 
Hed    Cabbages  perdoz.Sj  to  B* 
Sorrel,  6d  to   od  p.hf.-sv. 
Asparagus,  per  100,  la  to  7»  * 
Sepikaie,  per  punnet,  9dto  IjC* 
French  Bi-ans,  1»  Gd  to  5s  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes, 3J  to  Gd  perlb. 
Greens,  per  doz-  2»  to  3»  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,   -tOjlotOOA 

—  per  cwt.,  2jG(/ to  61       ^ 

—  per  bushel,  Ij  CU  to  3j 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush-,2i  Gdio  3( 
Frame  Potatoes.  Gd  to  1*  6d  per  lb- 
Netv  Turnips,  Cti  to  1»C(7  per  bunch 
rurnipa,  per  doz.  bunches  1«  to  2»  ^ 
Fea3,  per  peck,  2s  Gd  to  3s  6d 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  61/  to  If  6.i] 
New  Carrots,  9d  to  U6d  ' 

Radishes,  Tur.,  Gd  to  It  p  doz.  bcha.  : 
Basil,   -Id  to   Btiperbunch 
Horse  Radish, perbundle,  lno'Gt 


.A.BLES. 

Savory,  Gdpev  bnncb 

Cucumbers,  4dto  li  Gd  each 

spinach,  per  sieve,   dd  t>  1'^ 

Leeka.per  doz.  bun.,  9d  to  Is 

Garlic,  perlb.  6dto8d 

-'    ■        ,211  to  -id    p.  bch.. 

Large,  per  bnshel.  Is  6d  to3t 
Spanish,  per  doz.,  ItSd  to  3f 
Spring  Onions,  -IdtoGi 
Snallotu,  per  lb.,  8dto  lOd 
Lettuce,  p.flcore,  Od  to  U  6d 
Young  Celery,  it.  cd.  per  bunch 
Celery,  per  buti.,  6rf  to  1» 
illufihroom8,per  pottIe,9(f  tolfTd 
Small  Salad  a,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.sm.  bun.  id  (0  Gd 
Parsley,  per  hf.-sv.,  Gdto  It 
Tarragon,  Green, ;per  bun-  3d  to  id 
Green  Mini,  2d  to  id  per  bunch 
Marjoram,    p.  bun- 4d  to    Bd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to3d 
Cauliflowers,  6»  to  2-ljj)er  doz. 


POTATOES-— SourewARK  Waterside,  May  13. 
WEhave  nothing  of  moment  ti  notice  in  the  state  of  our  Market  durine  tha 
past  week.  Ihe  weaiher  continues  very  dry,  and  we  learn  that  the  early 
Peas  on  gravelly  land  have  suffered  severely  by  the  drought  ;  there  has  been 
two  slight  shovvers  of  raio,  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  haa  not  been  of  much 
service  to  the  parched  ground.  Notwithstanding,  our  Market  remains  inac- 
tive, and  the  best  samples  moved  off  tardily  at  the  terms  of  this  day  week  • 
but  the  middling  conditioned  sorts  met  a  dull  sale,  although  offered  at  further 
reduced  prices.  Whites  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland  are  still  in  the 
Market,  selling  from  -lOa  to  -l-js.  The  supplies  have  been  moderate,  princi- 
pally from  the  northern  districts,  hut  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 
Vork  Reds  -        -        -     50a  to  90a  Essex  and  Sussei  Blues 


Perth 

Early  Devons      -        -         .    

Late  Devons         •        -        -    75 

Cornwall      -         .         -  -     75 

Kent,Su£aei,iS:ERBCxW'hites  40 

—  —  Kidneys  -    — 


70 


Wiabeach  Kidneys     - 
—  Blr 


70 
-  50 
■Whites  -  .  45 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Bluea  60 
Prince  Regents  -  , 

Belgian  Reda  .        .    _ 


-s  to  —a 


HAY.— Per  Lead  of  36  Trusses. 
S.MiTHPiKi,D,  May  16, 

S«ior  ^'^^  "*^.    6?  *°  6?  I  ^^^"^        '    ^'^^  "  ^^°^  1  ^'^*"      ■    ^^  "  ^^^ 

John  Cuof^ib,  Salesman. 
rCusiBERtAND  Market,  May  16. 
Superior  Meadow  Hay  703  to  75s  I  Superior  Clover  aSstolOSal  StrawSSs  to82ff 
Inferior  -        .    eo       es    1  Inferior        „         31        90    |  "»«» 

Joshua  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman, 
Whitechapel,  May  17. 
Hay        -        .       -    603  to  60s  I  Clover      -      DOs  to  Oss  1  Straw     -    SlatoaOi 
—  fine  .        -65         73    |      —        lino     100      105   ( 


BSSMITHFIELD.  Monday,  May  13.— Per  stone  of  8  lb" 
BestScots,  Herefords,  &c  33  G  toSslO      Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    Sa  6  to  8j  8 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    2      3     6     BsBt  Long-wools      -        -    3    "      a    e 

Second  quality  Beasts     -    2  10      3    2      Ewes  and  second  qualitv    3    0      3    4 
Calves       -        -        -        ..1048      Pigs  -        -        -        -    8    0      3    8 

Lambs  ---ooeo  o    v      a    0 

Beasts,  3105;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  30,430 ;  Calves,  121  ■  Pics  380 

There  ix  a  very  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  Beasts  to  ihia  day's  Market, 
which  has  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  price;  many  remain  unsold, 
notwithstanding  ihc  M-.ll.ognesB  to  submit  to  the  above-quoted  much  lower 
rates.  The  quantity  of  sheep  is  also  greater,  but  we  do  not  think  the  weight 
of  Mutton  much  increased,  as  the  Market  ia  largely  composed  of  small  and 
half-meated  Sheep  ;  we  are  obliged,  however,  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
about  2d  per  8  lbs  in  most  things  ;  small  Sheep  of  very  good  quality  in  manv 
instances  rather  eiceed  our  highest  quotations  ;— our  prices  have  leferenca 
now  only  to  hheep  out  of  the  Wool.  Lamb  is  rather  lower-  Veal  and  Pork 
remain  steady.  *  "*uitt. 

Friday,  May  17, 

Our  prices  for  everything  have  rallied  a  little  to-day,  the  supply  being 
but  moderate-  The  bsst  Scotch.  &c.,  are  making  very  cfose  upon  4s  per  8  lbs. 
and  best  Short-horns  nearly  3s  8d.  Sheep  and  Lambs  have  fiUly  recovered  the 
dpprcssion  they  experienced  on  Monday,  and  mav  be  quoted  best  Downs 
3s  lOd,  and  best  Longwoola  33  8d,  and  other  qualities  L  like  proportion.  Soma 
of  the  beat  sizeable  Lambs  are  making  Gi -Id,  but  the  average  price  cannot  bo 
stated  at  more  than  Cs  tor  the  best.  Calves  are  rather  dearer,  the  beat 
realising  6a  per  3  lbs.  ' 

.Beasts,  744;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  8600;  Calves, 260;  Pigs,  430. 

41,  West  Smlthfield. 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 

Weight  per  bu3h.,  about  Iba 

Alum,  240a  per  ton         .        .         .  

Bleaching  Powder  (aee.ChlorideLime) 

Brimatone,  200s  per  ton  .        ,  . 

Bone-dust,  1S»  and  17s  perquarter  46 

—  Halt-inch,  IGs  ditte      .        .  42 

—  Calcined,   8a  per  cwt         .  .  

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  653  p.  owt.  84 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  laCd  p.  cwt.  — 

—  of  Soda,  30s  to  3Ga  p.  cwt.  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  303  per  cwt.  .  -^ 
Gravea, . — a  to  — s  per  ton  .  .  ^ 
Guano,    Bolivian  (S.  American), 

— s  to  23US  per  ton  .       .  

—  Peruvian,   — SI028O3  perton  — 

—  Potter's,  2-lOs  per  ton         .  65 

—  Potter's  Liquid,  I83  p- doz.  .— 
Gypsum   (Sulph.  of  Limet,  30s  to 

35s  per  ton  ...  .  — 
Halle  tt's  Dry  Fertiliser,  EOOs  p.  ton, 

__  or  12s  per  cwt-        .        .  — 

—  Concentr.  Liq-,  la  Odp.  bot-  — 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 

in  Potflj  I63  per  doz.  .        .  — 

—  Farmera'  Compound, 
12a  per  cwt.         ....  — 

Muxiateof  Ammonia,  34s  per  cwt.  70 

—  Lime, —8  to  69  .  70 

—  IPotash, — s  .  .^— 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  ISsCd  to  16s  per 

owt-,  duty  paid    .         ...  80 

Phosphate  ut  Lime,  6a  6d  per  cwt.  65 

Super,  7s  to  8a  p.  cwt,  "" 


"Weight  per  bush-,  about  lbs 
FbosphatQ    of  Ammonia,    in  fine 

powder,  28s  percwN    6S 
^        of  Ammonia,  in  oryatalB 

25  3d  per  lb  .        .    — 

Rags,  per  ton  .        .        .        .    — , 

Rape  Cak,e,  95s  to— sper  ton       ,    — 

—    Dust,  HOs  per  ton  .         ... 

Sal  Ammoniac,  48a  per  cwc  .    ^" 

Salt,  Agricultural,  33s  per  ton       .    SO 

~~  clean,  8Gs  per  ton    .    80 

— .    Hide,  Sis  per  ton  .         .64 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  263 

Cd  per  cwt-,  duty  paid  SO  to  M 

Silicaieof  Putaab,  in  powder,  ••& 

per  cwt.        .        .        .    ■   .       .    — . 
Soap  Ashes,  — a  per  ton  .        .    ~-, 

Soda  Ash,  lis  to  lo's  per  ton  .    65 

Sulpbateof  Ammonia,    I83  to  — s 

per  ton  .        .,70 

—  of  Copper,  383  to  ^Oa  p.  cwt.    — . 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  10a 

01, 


cryst.) 


Sulphn 


oOIagnesia  (pun 

123  percwt,        .        .     „„ 

of  Potash,  ICs  per  owL    

of  Soda,  5s  to  6s  per  cwc    — 

.       -, —a  to  15a  per  cwt.  .    — 

Sulphuric  acid,  London,  2d  per  lb.    — . 

—      Country  made,  I  ^d  per  lb.  _ 

Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  Lights,  243  and  403  per  doz.    — 

,     .  .  Willey  Dust, — s  per  ton        .        .    r-> 

Ezpensea  ol  shipping  about  6s  w  js  per  ton,  according  to  quantity. 

MaSE  FtTTHaWIlLIa    j 


n.g- 
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GLASS    SUPERSEDED  TOR  IIORT rcULTUUAlTpUR^ 

W  POSES  By 

HITNEY'S      CHEMICAL,      TRANSPARENT, 

WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rcnderiiiK  Muslin 
Lalico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
tucumDcr  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  adniittinR 
Uglit  equal  to  Glass,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  alone  being  ob- 
striicled.  Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  S:c.,  prepared  witli 
tnis  composition  embrace  important  advantases  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  House,  plants 
placed  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  coverinB, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  asunder  Glass,  while  they 
ZfSmlVSlZ^t',T'  '"'  P'^^^"'^  their  *«ca;.«n«I 
Wlutnei/'s  SubstiUUe  for  Glms.—l  have  had  screens  of  calien 

fsrSTi'cSSsf^s::^^' SS^i' 

in  modern  times.  Uy  screens  were  about  9  feet  Ion"  each  a^d 
were  tnchned  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below?  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
ra&a(;o»,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
ruchsia  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  IloneysucltleVand 
otliers  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  elTectuallvDreservert 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  ot  Snv  iniurv 
whatever.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infmiteli/  superior  to  g-ioss,  because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  moirt  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  bu 
glifis,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
withm  :  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
flagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
cliiriing  elTects  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  In 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  elfectually  checked.— J.  M.,  \Uh  April,  1844. 
Prepared  by  GEonoEWHiT-VET,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.miis.  6rf.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  the  inventor  is  on  each 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-street,  Wolverhampton. 


IKON  WORKS. 

COTTAM  AND    HALLEN,  Winsley-street,  Ox. 
FORD-STREET,   LoNDON. 


GARDEN  ROLLERS  and  RICK-STANDS,  or 
STATHELS,  at  yery  low  prices. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  Os.  &d.  each. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbera,  &c.,  18 
inches  square,  20  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  in..  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  7  ft- 

"Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  article  used  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING, 

at  8s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  150  to  160  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-stands, 
Kose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  cf  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Eingdom,  at  verv  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  wit^i  CorTAsi's  Patext,  or  Rocees's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  thev  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  on  aa  improved  sim- 
ple plan . 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Winsley-street, 
where  estimates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


COTTAM  AND  HALLEN,  Agricultural  Imple- 
iiEN'T  Makers,  &c.2,Wm5ley-street,  Oxford-street,  London, 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  best 
construction,  made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  containing  the 
doable  Cylinder,  and  all  the  latest  improvements,  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  RICK-STANDS  and  PIGTROUGHS, 

at  very  low  prices. 

IRON  HURDLES  and  FIELD-GATES  of  all  sizes, 
at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Weighing 

Machines,  ImprovedPrize  Harrows,  Field  Rollers, Turnip  cutters, 
Chaff-cutting  Machine;,  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machines, 
Oil-cabe  Breakers,  and  every  description  of  implements  used  in 
Agriculture. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- 
street, where  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTUR.'VLBUJLDINGS.DW^ELLING.HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-nientioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing  not  only  very  efticient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Socictyof London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Ch  is  wick. 

D.  and  E.Baii.i:t  also  construct  iB  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  BuUdingsand  Sashes, andinvitenohlcmen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  thcirvariousdrawing.s 
and  model-i,at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  v/orka,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus, or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued iupply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
morecomplctc  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Baii.ky  were  the  firht  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near homes  to  horlicuIturihtH.and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  aa  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
Othem  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailkv  have  prepared  a  Quantity  of  tlie  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introdocc  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchldaccooa  or  other  Hounca  where  vapour  is  conhtantly,  or  at 
Otcnralft  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
I»mlon,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRrCAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  cn- 
fafcd  in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  syHtcm  with  TankH  of 
varioijH  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul' 
tarUtn  to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  upon  their  premises,  which 
Wrer»rnost  decided  advantage?!  over  every  otlicr  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  norne  purpose.  Thcae  tanks,  which  arc  orna- 
ncrital  in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  i«(i  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  c/m  be  connected  or  diHcoimcctcd 
by  any  working  Oirdcncr  without  the  slightest  didlculty,  thus 
affoTdtnc  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
cmbloyifiir  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  tlic 
«sUunrc  of  Kniflnecrs.  The  Tanks  con  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  prcHcnt  low  prlct!  of  Iron 
Win  bcroiind  cheaper  than  of  uny  other  material.  Mii.  Kkniu-k, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kiiidl)r  undertaken  torecelvc  orders  nndfurninh 
Information  to  any  person*  hi  hla  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
»ny  ilz«  will  be  forwarded  apoo  application  to  a.  and  Co. 


MANURES. 

BOAST  AND  Co.'s  PATENT  INORGANIC 
ISIANURES.— These  strong  and  productive  manures  have 
already  proved  their  superiority  over  all  others  yet  adopted.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged  by  intelligent 
agriculturists  that  each  plunt  requires  a  di-stinct  manure,  and  it 
is  upon  this  perfectly  scientific  principle  tliat  these  manures  are 
prepared,  being  formed  so  as  to  supply  I'U  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  by  each  particular  crop.  They  are  immeasurably 
more  efficacious,  far  more  economical  than  all  others,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  land. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained;  or  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  at  the  Manufactory,  Bow, 
Middlesex. 

*»«  By  the  use  of  these  Manures,  any  land  may  be  rendered 
fertile.  Wheat,  &.c.  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land  every  year 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  without  injury  to 
the  soil ;  whilst  all  tlie  other  crops  are  greatly  increased. 

GUANO,  superior  to  the  foreign,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Manures  prepared  expressly  for  Gardeners  and  Florists. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's).  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  Fothergill,  40.  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BV  the  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  May  16,  1844. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  thau  any  sub- 
stance  known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawbs*  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  7*.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  \bs,  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         1 2s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  9s.      ,, 

,,  Ammonia  Is,  per  lb. 

*»*  Super-pho-sphate  of  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Warner,  28,  Cornhill,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  7  lb.  packets,  price  \s. 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  acquainting  their  friends  that  they  have  this 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5^.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  that  the  quality  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  befouUd  most  valuable  for  Turnips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growth ;  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast?  or,  wliicli  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias,  and  other  roots.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forvt^arded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano ;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  Ammonia;  Gypsum, 
andevery  other  artificial  manure. — Edward  Purser,  Secretary, 
40,  >J«w-bridge-slreet. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

/RIBBONS'      DISINFECTING      OINTMENT,     a 

^^  most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep ;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Tbrush  in  Horses;  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BONS, Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  re&peetable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s.  Qd.  each,  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole 
Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  H.\llf.tt's  Concen- 
TRATED  Liai/in  Fkiitiliser,  wliich  contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  otheis  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G,  Hai.lett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackfiiars;  Messrs. 
WmsTANLEY's,  Chcmists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Warner's,  28, 
Cornhill;  Messrs.  HunsT  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  is.  6d.  each,  and  in  bottles,  si,x 
times  the  size,  at  ys.  6d.  The  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  by  Mr.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  Ko.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.     The 
course  will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 


WRIGHT'S  STACK  PRESERVER.— Hundreds 
of  stacks  of  tine  Hay  were  saved  from  sj)ontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  cintaiiiing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  hive  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  Wright's,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex;  J.andG. 
Deane,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  andof  any  Ironmonger  In 
the  country.     Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  2/.  6s. 


CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road,  having  made  further  experl- 
mcnts,  is  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Milk-Pana—as  described 
in  the  Ourdencrs*  Chronicle,  oi  clear  white  Hint  glass,  whicli  is 
far  superior  to  the  foreign  green  glass— to  fis.  OU.  each,  or  'M.  per 
dozen. 


PULVERISED  PURE  CHARCOAL  for  Mixing 
-«-  with  COMPOSTS.  The  above  can  be  had  inbags.'contain- 
ing  four  buHlicls,  at  Ss,  per  bai,',  including  bag,  and  carriage, 
paid  to  Loudon.  —  Apply  to  John  Uiveus,  Sawbrldgeworth, 
McrlH. 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital,  60t),ooo;.,  in  Stock  of  2.'./.  Deposit  n  per 
Cent,— The  Provisional  Committee  have  deturmtned  to  limit  the 
time  for  receiving  Applications  for  Stock  in  llils  Association  to 
TiiuriHDAV,  tlio  :tOth  Inslunt,  on  which  day  the  List  will  bo 
closed,  preparatory  to  the  allotment  being  made.  ProHpcctuses 
may  be  obtained  rrom  the  Solicitors,  MthsrH.  IJIanchnrd,  Rich. 
ardson,  and  Outch,  York;  or  from  the  Sccrotuiyf  J.H.Cuak- 
OCK,  Wukeneld.— May  ItJ,  1844. 


JXR.  HALLET'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS, 

J--'  are  composed  of  alt  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best 
Foreign  Guano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and 
no  two  parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  Tliey  contain  also 
other  ingredients  equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced 
of  uniform  strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most 
so  of  poor  ones,  and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or 
crop,  as  they  contain  no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being- 
simply  and  purely  Fertilisers.  Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is 
equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  horse  manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They 
are  used,  the  one  for  all  the  varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
Chicorj',  &c.,  and  the  other  for  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all  Gardening  purposes. 
This  is  the  best  protector  jet  discovered  against  the  Fly  in 
Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks  beyond  that  of 
any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertihser,  10/.  per 
ton,  or  12s.  per  civt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fothercill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr, 
G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  London. 
The  Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  J.  J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &c. 

Agents  for  Loudon,  Messrs.  Wlnstanlev,  Chemists,  7, 
Poultry;  Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yoxford;  Norfolk,  Messrs. 
Bullard  and  Watts,  Norwich;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger. 
Respectable  country  agents  wanted. 


COUTH     HAMS     AGRICULTURAL       ASSOCI- 

^  .^TION.— The  Sixth  ANNUAL  MEETING  and  CATTLE- 
SHOW  of  the  above  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Barrack- 
Yard  at  Modbury,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  June,  1844. 
For  List  of  Premiums,  Regulations  for  Entry,  Certificates,  and 
other  particulars,  application  is  to  be  made  (free  of  expense)  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary,  atModbury. — May  l6, 1844. 


OAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 

1.^  EOUR,  WHERE  A  FALL 
CAN  BE   OBTAINED, 

FOUNTAINS  Of  every  descrip- 
tion. Specimens  of  the  Fountain 
to  be  seen  at  the  above  address. 
Also  a  Ram  fixed  on  the  pre- 
mises,       t  F.  ROE,  70,  Strand) 
London. 
Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well  Engines,  &c. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of 
material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H, 
can  safely  recommend  it  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  liitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  bo  forwanled,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  130.  Fleet-street. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  tlic  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and'  is  famous  for  tlie  hairs  not  coming  loose- 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  u-iual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating llair-bruahes,  witli  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
wlileli  act  in  tlic  most  surprising  aud  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  aud  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tationH,  dispensing  with  all  Intermediate  parties'  profits  and  dc- 
Blructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Onlyat  MiiTCALi'ii's  SolcEstabllahmciit,  130b,  Oxford, 
street,  one  door  from  liollca-street. 

Cuution—Bowaro  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 

ECESSARY  PRECAUTION.— CONSUMERS  of 

BRANDY  aro  respectfully  informed  that  J.  T,  BETTS.jun. 
and  Co.  will  not  he  rcsponHlblo  for  any  bottled  Brandy  lUi't  "S 
not  protected  against  fraudulent  hub.stilution.by  the  PatentMc- 
tallic  CaiisulcB,  embossed  with  tho  wordH,  "HettH's  I^fcnt 
Brandy,  7,  Smltlillcid  Burs."  Sold  by  the  most  5"l'^.™; 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  in  ToWil  ftUd  Couulry,  at  lis.  m.  pci; 
bottle,  the  botllo  Included. 
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NEW   BOOKS  AND    NEW   EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED   BY 

JOHN  W.  PARKER,  LONDON. 


PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY    for    FARMERS   and 

LANDOWNERS.    By  Josu'jA  Trimueb,  F.G.S.    5s. 

By  the  same  Author,  Svo,  with  200  Illustrations.     12j. 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  and  MINERALOGV,  and 
the  Chemistry  of  Metals.    With  an  Inlroductory  Discourse  on 
theNature,  Tendency,  and  Advantages  of  Geological  Pursuits. 

THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENER'S  MANUAL; 
being  an  Introduction  to  Practical  Gardening,  on  Philosophi- 
cal  Principles  J  to  which  is  added,  a  Naturalist's  Calendar, 
and  an  Appendix  on  tlie  Operations  of  Forcing,  including  the 
Culture  of  Vines  in  Pots.  By  John  Towbrs,  C.M.H.S. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  One  large  Volume,  octavo,  13s. 

PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPER  ;  or  Concise  and  Plain 
Instructions  for  the  Management  of  Bees  and  Hives.  By 
John  Milton.    4s.  6d. 


REPORT  of   SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    POOR-LAW 

COMMISSIONERS  un  the  EMPLOYMENT  of  WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN  in  AGRICULTURE.  Presented  to  Parliament, 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    Octavo.    3s.-6ii.  each. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS  ;  their  Nature, 
Habits,  and  Instincts.  By  Edwakd  Stanlby,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwioli.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations  ; 
two  volumes,  7s. 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Civilisation  and  the  Arts. 
WILD  ANIMALS,  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts. 
SKETCHES   of    the   ANIMAL    and    VEGETABLE 

PRODUCTIONS  of  AMERICA. 

By  Mary  Roberts. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  bound  and  gilt,  3s.  Sd.  each. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

STABLE  ECONOMY;  A  Treatise  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  HORSES  in  relation  to  Stabling,  Grooming, 
Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working.  By  John  Stbwari,  Veterinary 
Surgeon.     Anew  edition  in  fcaii.  Svo.     7s.  Gd. 

"Worthy  of  the  diligent  pciosal   of  every  person  who  keeps 
horses,  whether  Ihe  owner  of  a  stud  of  racers,  or  the  moie  hum- 
ble proprietor  of  a  single  hack.— i\^eui  Sporting  Miigazine. 
Bv  the  same  Author, 
ADVICE  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  HORSES. 
Tenth  Thousand,  price  25.  Gd.,  hound  in  cloth. 

A  New  Edition,  price  45..  of 

ELEMENTS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY. 

By  James  P.  W.  Johnston,  P.R.S.S.L.  S  E. 

Chemist  to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland. 

Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology," 

S:c.  &c. 

By  the  same  Author, 
"  A  CATECHISM  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY."    Price  Tenpence  • 
Wm.  Blackwood  and  Son,  Edinburgh,  and  22,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


^atl^er's  GtolUctions  in  ^Popular  Hiterature. 

CHRONICLES  of  the  SEASONS  ;  or  the  Progress  of 

the  Year-  being  a  Course  of  Daily  In^truetion  and  Amuse- 
ment selected  from  the  Ptipular  Details  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Science,  Art,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  our  Father- 
Land.  In  Four  Books;  the  First,  containing  the  Months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  ;  and  the  Second,  April,  May, 
and  June.    3s.  6d.  each. 


POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES,  with   HISTORICAL  INTRODUC- 
TIONS and  SEQUELS. 

CUVIER  and  his  WORKS  ;    or  the  Rise  and  Progress 

of  ZOOLOGY. 

SMEATON  and  LIGHTHOUSES.    2s, 

LINNiEUS  and  JUSSTEU  ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress 

of  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.      2s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  INVASION  of  RUSSIA  by 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.     By  Eugenf.  Labaume,  Captain 
of  EDgluews  during  tlic  Bspedition.     xa.  6.'. 

"With  numerous  Iilustra^ons,  2s.  6rf.  each, 
THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Construction 

of  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Production  of 

CLOTHING. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Production  of 

FOOD. 

The  WRITING-DESK  and  its  CONTENTS,  taken  as  a 
Text  for  the  Familiar  Illustration  of  many  important  Facts  in 
Natural  History  and  Philosophy.    By  T.  Gkiffiths.    2s. 

With  Illustrations,  2s.  each, 

VAN-TI,  the  CHINESE  MAGISTRATE  ;  and  other 

Tales  of  other  Countries. 
NORAH    TOOLE,   and    other   Tales,   illustrative    of 

National  and  Domestic  Manners. 


The  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  PETER  WILKINS, 

a  Cornish  Man.    New  and  carefully  revised  Edition.    3s. 

The  DELECTABLE    HISTORY  of  REYNARD  the 

FOX,  and  of  his  Son  Reynardine.    A  revised  version  of  an 
old  Romance.    2s. 


The  WORLD    of  WATERS;    or,  RECREATIONS 

in  HYDROLOGY.    By  Miss  R.  M.  Zornlin. 

RECREATIONS  in  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  or, 

THE  EARTH  AS    IT    IS.     By  Miss  R.  M.  Zornlin.     With 
Illustrations.    Qs. 

RECREATIONS    in    GEOLOGY.     By  Miss  R.  M. 

ZonNLiN.    With  Illustrations.    4s,  6d. 
RECREATIONS  in  ASTRONOMY.     By  the  Rev.  L. 

ToMLiNSON,  M.A.    With  50  Illustrations.    4s.  Gd, 

RECREATIONS  in  CHEMISTRY.  ByT.  Griffiths. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    4s.  Srf. 


The  LITTLE  BRACKEN  BURNERS,  a  Tale;    and 

LITTLE  MARY'S  FOUR  SATURDAYS.  By thelate  Lady 
Callcott.    3s.  

INSTRUCTIONS    in   HOUSEHOLD    MATTERS  ; 

or,  THE  YOUNG  GIRL'S  GUIDE  to  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 
Written  hy  A  Lady,  with  an  especial  View  to  Young  Girls 
intended  for  Service  on  leaving  School.  With  Woodcuts. 
Is.  Qd.  _  

THE     FAMILY     HANDBOOK,    or     PRACTICAL 

INFORMATION  in  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY ;  including 
Cookery,  Household  Management,  and  all  other  subjects 
connected  veith  the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Expenditure  of  a 
Family.    With  Choice  Receipts  and  valuable  Hints.    5s, 

ON     THE    EDUCATION    and    TREATMENT    of 

CHILDREN ;  being  Mrs.  Child's  "  Mother's  Book,'* 
revised,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Enghsh  Parents  and 
Teachers,    Third  Edition,  2s,  6d. 


Complete  in  6  Vols.  Svo,  containing  509  Plates, 
Price,  Coloured,  9/.  — Plain.  5/.  15s. 

FIGURES  and  DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  GENERA 
of  BRITISH  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  with  the  Sctenthfic 
and  English  Names-  Linhcean  Class  and  Order— Natural  Order 
— Generic  and  Specific  Characters— References  to  the  most  Po- 
pular Botanical  Works— LocaliLies— Time  of  Flowering— De- 
scription of  the  Plants — and  Dissections  showing  the  Essential 
Characters.     By  W.  BAXTER,  F.H.S  ,  &c. 

Oxford  ;  Published  and  sold  by  the  Editor,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  ;  sold  also  by  J.  H.  Pahker  ;  and  by  Whittakeb.  &  Co., 
London, 


Just  published,  3d  edit.,  corrected  and  improved  ;  fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

RIVERS'   ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE:  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties 
of  Roses,  with  the  Modes  of  Cultivating  them. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  2d  edition,  fcap.  Svo,  7s., 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR;  containing 
a  Plain  and  Accurate  Description  of  every  Species  and 
Variety  of  Culinary  Vegetables  :  with  the  most  approved  Modes 
of  Cultivating  and  Cooking  them.  By  John  Rogkrs,  Author 
of  "The  Fruit  Cultivator." 

*'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice." — Conservative  Juurnal. 

"  A  complete  and  intellieent  manual  for  the  kitchen-garden." 
— Spec  til  tor. 

"  Combining  information  for  the  gardener  and  cook  in  the 
same  volume."— Leicester  Chronicle. 

"  We  recommend  this  useful  volume  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  process  of  forming  their  own  kitchen-gardens,  and  also 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  a  business, 
as  well  as  to  amateurs  and  medical  men,  as  containing  much 
interesting  and  valuable  and  well-arranged  information." — 
Glasgow  Reformer. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Gree.v,  and  Longmans. 


"  MUCK  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  MONEY." 

Now  ready,  in  a  Small  Volume,  Foolscap  Svo,  6s.  6d., 

n^B^  MUCK  MANUAL;     for  the  Use  of  Farmprs; 

J-    being  a  Practical  Treatise  on   the  Nature  and  Vafue  of 

Manures.    By  F.  Falkner,  Esq, 

OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

"Will  be  read  with  avidity,  for  it?  Al"able  infoj^ation." — 
FiiTvi'^rff*  Hcr'dJ. 

"The  authors  hR^c  brought  t-getb.  -„a^h  .^^.ful  matter, 
which  was  not  accessible  to  the  farmer." — Mark  Lane  E.rpress. 

"  There  is  much  valuable  fact  in  this  work  " — Card.  Gazette, 

"  Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  as  such  books 
ought  to  he."— Bell's  Weekly  Mensenger. 

'•  Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of 
every  farmer."— Derbyshire  Courier. 

John  Mubrav,  Albemarle-street,  Publislier  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


Q  MITH  on  the  GROWTH  of  the  PEACH  and  NEC- 

•^   TARINE  on  the  OPEN  WALL.     Plates,  12mo,  cloth.     3s. 

"  A  sensible  and  valuable  trentise,  by  a  gardener  of  much 
experience." — Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

SMITH   on  the  GROWTH  of  CUCUMBERS  and 

MELONS,    with   ASPARAGUS,    MUSHROOMS,    RHUBARB, 
&c.    Plates,  4th  Edition,  l2mo,  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

"  His  mode  is  excellenti    we  recommend  the  work  to  all 
Cucumber  and  Melon  growers." — Loudoh^s  Gardeners'  Mag. 
London;  Slmpkin  and  Co,  j  Ipswich:  Burton. 


EVERY  LADY  HER  OWN  GARDENER. 
Now  ready,  Sixth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

GARDENING   for    LADIES.     With  a  Calendar  of 
Operations,  and  Directions  for  every  Month  in  the  Year. 
By  Mas.  Loudon. 
"  A  perfect  vade-mecum  of  the  sst.**—LUerari/  Gazette. 
"  Full  and  minute  in  its  directions."— jlWcnaium. 
Also,  with  ISO  Woodcuts,  Fcap. Svo,  8s., 
MODERN  BOTANY  for  LADIES;  or,   a  Popular 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  and  Classification  of  Plants. 
By  Mas.  Loudon. 

"  This  charming  volume  can  be  safely  recommended." — Spec- 
tator. 

"  So  treated  as  to  render  the  subject  easily  understood."— 
Gardeners'"  Gazette. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle. street. 


Now  in  the  Press,  2d  Edit.,  and  ready  for  delivery  immediately, 

A  TREATISE  ON  GENUINE  GUANO,  the  most 
Powerful  and  Portable  Manure  in  the  World;  its  results 
(from  3  years'  experience),  manner  and  seasons,  to  be  applied, 
arranged  for  all  varieties  of  soils.  To  be  had  only  of  the  Author 
W.  A.  Harwood,  10,  Sparlay-street,  Liverpool,  by  inclosing 
One  Shilling  prepaid.  ^  ■     .  , 

To  Experimentalists,  attested  Guano  sufficient  for  2J  square 
yards  of  any  crop,  16  Flower- pots  or  Plants  of  one  quart  each, 
sent  prepaid  by  Post  for  One  Shilling  ;  2  cwt.  and  upwards, 
to  any  Agriculturist,  now  delivering  from  the  last  arrival  and 
ship,  at  12s.  M.  to  IDs.  6d.  per  cwt.,  according  to  quantity. 


ADAPTED    FOR     SCHOOLS,    PRIVATE     TEACHERS,    AND 
STUDENTS. 

i'^OOLEY'S     ELEMENTS     of     EUCLID, 
w     With  Explanatory  AppendL^  and  Exercises.    Price  -W.  6/2. 

bound.  .  .  ,  ,  .  J  ,, 

"The  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  appeared.'  — 

Athenceum.  , ,      ,,  .        .,     ,r 

"  Cannot  be  easily  surpassed."— Dui/m  University  Magazine. 
COOLER'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS:    a  Key  to  the 

Exercises  appended  to  the  Elements.     Price  3«.  Gd.  bound. 

COOLEY'S     FIGURES     OF     EUCLID,    with     Enunciations, 

Price  u.Qd.  ,,  ^       „  „     ,      „ 

London ;  Whittakbr  and  Co, :  sold  by  all  BookseUerfl, 


BOTANICAL   &  GARDENING   WORKS 

miNTED    FOR 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 

'pHE    THEORY    OF    HORTICULTURE;    or,    an 

-L  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Principles.  By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
Svo.  Illastrations  on  AVood.     12s.  cloth. 

INTRODUCTION    TO  BOTANY.       By    Professor 

J.  LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Third   Edition,  with   Corrections 

and  considerable  Additions.  Svo.  Sis  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  18s. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY;  or,  a  System- 
atic View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  to* 
gether  with  the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in  Medicine,  the 
Arts,  and  Rui-al  or  Domestic  Economy.  By  John  Lindley^ 
Ph.D.,  F.It.S.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of  Genera,  with  their  Synonyms 
8vo.    18s. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Cha- 
racters and  Differences  of  the  principal  Natural  Classes  and  Orders 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical 
Classification  of  De  Candolle.  For  the  use  of  Students  prepar- 
ing for  their  matriculation  examination  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  applicable  to  Botanical  Study  in  general.  By  John  Lindlev, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ,     Fcp.  8vo.,  with  uijwards  of  160  Woodcuts,  6s, 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John 
LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  Third  Edition,  with  nu- 
merous Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improvements,  12mo.  10s.  Gd), 

GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN  ; 
Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  :  with  Kalendars  of  the  Work  required 
in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in 
the  year.  By  George  LiiVoley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Ltndley.    8vo.  IGs. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING  ;  pre- 
senting in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries,  aud  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great 
Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower 
Garden,  Laying  out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loodon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved.  Svo.  With  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts,  2;.  10s. 

AN    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    PLANTS  ;     including 

all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  ;  giving  their  Natural  History,  accom- 
panied by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and  elementary 
details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to 
discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower, 
and  acquire  all  information  respecting  it.  New  Edition,  with  a 
Supplement.  By  J.  C.  Loudon'  ;  W.  H  .  Baxter,  Jun. ;  George 
Don,  F.L.S.  ;  and  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  1  yoL  8vo. 
with  nearly  10,000  woodcuts,  Zl.  13s.  Gd. 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  ;    a    Catalogue   of  all  the 

Plant-5  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into  Britain,  Third  Edition, 
wii^  a  New  Suitlejient,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  and  revised  by  George  Don, 
F.L.S.  Svo.  sis.  Gd.    The  First  Supplement,  separately,  2s.  6tJ., 

the  New  Supplement,  separately,  8s. 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE;  containing  ampJe 

Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regu- 
lai-ly  classed  in  their  respective  ftimilies  ;  their  History,  and  Moda 
of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  Qs.  *    - 

THE   TREE-LIFTER;  or,  a  new  Method  of  Tranff- 

plauting  Trees.     By  Colonel  George  Greenwood.      8vo.  witb 

illustrative  Plate.    7s. 

A    SCRIPTURE    HERBAL.     With  upwards  of  120 

Wood  Engi-avings.  By  Lady  Callcott.  Square  crown  Svo.  1;.5&, 
CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY.     Ninth  Edition, 
improved,  fcp.  8vo.,  with  22  Plates,  7s.  Qd. ;    with  the  Plates 
coloured,  12s. 

THE      PRINCIPLES     OP     DESCRIPTIVE     AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.^ 
F.L.S. ,  &:C.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  nearly  70  Wood- 
cuts, 6s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  Bj 
Clement  Hoare.    Thhd  Edition,  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  or  BOTANY. 

By'Sir  J.  E.  Siuith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Seventh 
Edition  (1833),  corrected;  in  wiiich  the  object  of  Smith's  *'  Gram- 
mar of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "  Introduction."  By 
Sir  WiLtiABi  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &:c.  8vo.  36  Steel 
Plates,  16s. ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  21.  12s.  Gd. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.  By  Sir  James  Edward- 
Smith,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Btc 
6  vols.  Svo.  3/.  12s. 

contents  : 
Vols.  1.  to  IV.  The  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  21.  &. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,   12s.— CRYPTOGAniiA  ;    comprising  the  Mosses, 

HepaticJe,  Lichens,  Characea;,  and  Alga;.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12s.— The  Fungi -completing  the  work,  by  Si» 

J.  W.  Hooker,  aud  the  Rev.  M.  J.  BERiiELEY,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.      By 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correctiona 

hy  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 
THE  BRITISH     FLORA.      In  Two  Vols.      Vol.  L» 

comprising  Pha;nogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By 

Su:  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.,  and  L.S. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and 

173  Figures  illustrative  of  tlie  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 

Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.    Svo.  with  12  Plates,  14*. ; 

with  the  Plates  coloured,  24s. 
Vol.  II .  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  com- 

pletingthe  British  Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  2,  e 

Smith's  English  Flora,  24s. 

THE    VEGETABLE    CULTIVATOR  ;    containing  s 

plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of 
Cuhnary  Vegetables,  with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cnl- 
tivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the  besft 
Modes  of  Cooliing  them  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs 
in  General  Use.  By  John  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cul- 
tivator." Second  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  7s. 
" '  Rogers's  Vegetable  Cultivator '  is  a  useful  book,"— Carde»» 
ers'  Chronicle. 

LONDON  :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS, 

Printed  by  William  Bradhurt,  of  Stoke  Neivington,  and  Fkederick  MoMEr 
Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-roiv,  Stoke  Newington,  both  in  the  eonnty  of 
.Middlesex,  printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  in  Ihe  precinct  off 
Whiiefriara,  in  the  Cltv  of  l^ondnn  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  rarleh  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Gaiden,  in  tha 
said  county,  where  all  AdvertiseEnentti  and  ConuauuicatioDB  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  JBditot...-Saturda7,  May  18,  iSMt 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  MI- 
CROSCOPES in  the  GARDENS  of  this  SOCIETY,  for  1S44. 
TuEsnAY,  June  4. 
TuESDAT,  July  2. 
Tellows,  Members,  and   Bearers  of  Ivorj-  Tickets,  ■will  be  ad- 
mitted upon  entering  their  names  in  the  Gale  Book.   Visitors  may 
.obtain  Tickets  at  5*.  each,  except  on  the  days  of  the  Exhibitions, 
when  they  will  be  7s.  6t/.  each,  by  orders  from  Fellows  and  Mem- 
bers only. 

Should  the  weather  prove  wet,  a  New  Gate  connected  with  the 
Tents  will  be  opened,  so  that  Company  may  view  the  Plants  ^vith- 
out  being  incommoded  by  llaiu. 

Tickets  and  further  particulars  at  the  Gardens. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Half-yearly  General 
Meeting  of  tLe  Subsciibers  to  this  iDSlitutioii  will  be  held  on 
TuKSUAV.  4tb  Jvsa  next,  for  the  puri^oae  of  recuivine  tbi.-  Re- 
port of  the  Sub-Con. mitt.^e  ajj^ointert  :.>r  "  the  Revision  of  the 
Bje  Laws  j"  albo,  for  thc'clectionof  Fnur  Poor  Persons,  SJ.xty 
Tears  of  Age  and  iipwtiras,  to  the  benefit  of  a  Pension  of  1^/. 
per  annum.  The  Chairto  be  taken  at  Hajf-past  Eleven  o'clock 
■precisely.  The  Ballot  will  commence  at  Twfc;j,vE  o'clock,  and 
close  at  Two  o'clock  precisely. 

LIST    OF    CANDIDATES, 

1.  Samukl  LywAitij,  third  auplication,  aged  66. 
9.  JoH.v  Bi.AYf.oCK,  second  apiilicatioii,  aped  72. 

3.  Elizabeth  Collvkr,  second  applicntiou,  aged  TO. 

4.  RoBKBT  CaACK.MELi.,  fi-8t  application,  aired  72. 

5.  Gburce  Marti.v,  first  application,  aged  65. 

6.  Alexa.vdbk  Upton,  first  application,  aged  75. 

7.  John  Wellakh,  first  application,  aged  71. 

Aoy  Subscriber  not  having  received  bia  Polling  Paper,  is  re- 
quested to  apply  for  it  immediately. 
E.  R.  CuTLEn.  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


(GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

^~*  —WILLIAM  BAR.N'ES  begs  leave  to  inform  his  Friends 
and  the  Subicribers  to  the  above  Jostitulion  generally,  that  the 
case  which  he  has  ventured  to  recommend  to  their  notice  at 
the  ensuing  Election  of  Pensioners  is  that  of  JOHN  VVELLARD, 
of  EynBford,  Kent,  to  whose  claims,  on  tlie  score  of  infirmity, 
poverty,  and  past  good  conduct,  he  can  bear  the  strictest  testi- 
mony. — Bromley  Common,  May  23.  ISM. 

CPLENDID  LARGE,  DEEP-BLUE  ANAGALLIS 

*-*  andSUPEKBCINERAKlAS.— Plants  o/that  large,  splendid 
dccp-biuc.  fail  and  complete  rounrt-petailed  ANAGALLIS 
BREWERII.  being  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  are  well 
fcdaptcfi  for  bcdtlingout;  \2s.  per  dozen. 

SUPERB  CINERARIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  most  esteemed 
named  kmdN.  and  otherncw  and  beautiful  Seedling.s,compri(^ing 
CTery  shade  of  dark  and  light-blue,  at  2«.  Ct/.  per  packet.  Strong 
floweriof:  planUi  of  the  above,  I2a.  per  dozen.  ApplicaliooH,  in- 
cladinf  Post-oiBceorder«,wii|  beimmediHtdy  executed.— Direct 
to  MrcHAKL  BaiffgR,  Sen.,  Cambridge  Nomery. 


12  12 
10  10 


7  ; 


PLANTS    FOR    BEDDING    OUT,    to   be  had   of 

J-     MARK0CK?cMANLEY,Nt;a8BBYMKN,  Hackney.  London. 


per  doz.— *.    ,. 
Ocranlomo.  <jcartct  arul 

-otheiR,  utrong  plants  6  to  9 
Focbtiai,  100  varieties  .  0  12 
Verbeoii        do.  .46 

Petunias .  .40 

MaivadecumbenB,  new  U 
»aina«,-ln  varlettcR     .  4      G 
Boorardtmt         do.        ,60 
Lantank4  do.        .  9 

LAbdlas  do.        ,  0 


per  doz,- 
Anagalli'*,— in  varieties,  (i  to  0 
Al^IrrI;me^iaH       do.        .  9 
HcJiotropium .        .        .4        6 

CnKRPKUB. 

Maorandyatt,  4  varieties  0       9 


CoiKca  Bcaiidens 
LophoHpermnms 
Hhodochlton  volubilc 
Kennedya 
I  Sollya  hcterophylla 


9 

!J 

moderate 


GRAND  HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITION, 

Underthe  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Hicrhness  the  Dukk  of 
Cambriuge,  K.G.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bisnop  of 
RncHKSTKit,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARDENERS'  liENE 
VOLENT  INSTITUTION,  will  beheld  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  adjoining  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
Kent,  on  Tueshav,  I  Ith  June  next. 

Tlie  following  Prizes  have  been  kindly  offered  :  — 
Bi/    Mr.    George    Cii Afii.wooD,    of   Covent    Garden  —  For 
the  Best  General  Collection  of  Plants,  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon's  celebrated  Botanical  Work,  the  "  Arboretum  Britan- 
uicura,*'  value  Ten  Guineas. 

By  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  £    s.  d. 

For  the  12  best  Proteaceous  Plants,  in  or  out  of  flower    .3    3    0 

For  the  2(1  best  do.  do 2    2    0 

By  Mr.  Denykr,  of  Lotighborough-Toad,  Brixton. 
For  the  best  Collection  of  Roses  in  Pots  ;  to  Amateurs 

and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners 10     0 

For  the  2d  best  do 10    0 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED,  IF  CONSIDERED 
WORTHY  BY  THE  JUDGES:— 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plauts .  best  50 

M  „  „    2d  best  50 

ti  ,t  ,.    3ti  best  50 

„  „  „         best  24 

„  ,.  „     2d  best  24 

„  „  „    3d  best  21 

)*  )f  M  hest  12 

,.  „  ,,     2d  best  12 

„  „  „    3d  best  12 

II  ..  ».         best    6 

„  „  „    2d  best   6 

„  „    3d  best    6 

,        .        best 
.  2d  best 
.  3d  best 
.4th  best 
.        .        .        best 
*        .        .2d  best 
.  3d  best 
.  4th  best 
,  5th  best 
best 
.  2d  best 
.  3d  best 
.4th  best 
hest 
.  2d  best 
.  3d  best 
.  4th  beat 
best 

.1  „ 2d  best 

f.  ,,.....  3d  best 

M  ,,...,        .4th  best 

H  5th  best 

Collection  of  Roses,  unlimited,  in  bunches— Nur- 
serymen      best 

»  „  „     2d  best 

,,  ,,  „     3d  best 

„  „  „   4th  best 

,,  ,,  „    5th  best 

Collect  ion  of  36  varieties,  by  Amateurs  and  Gentle- 
men's Gardeners       .        .        ,        .        .        best 
)f  II  „     2d  best 

Cut  Flowers,  not  less  than  20  genera         .       best 
...  2d  best 
Fruit,  not  less  than  six  sorts,  exclusive  of  Pines 


Twelve  Geraniums 


Twelve  Heaths 


Twelve  Fuchsias  . 


Twelve  Calceolarias 


Six  Orchideous  Plants 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

yOUELL   AND    CO.    beg   to   call  attention*  to  the 

^  following  select  List  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ■  the  plants 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  to  be  forwarded  per  Post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  1 2a.  per  dozen  the 
selection  being  left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  Y.and  Co.  They  will 
be  lound  very  desirable  to  those  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the 
Autumnal  Exhibitions. 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 

Arago,  buff  arid  red 

Beauty,  pale  lilac 

Belladonna,  pink 

Bethula,  lilac 

Campestroni,  purple 

CasimirPerrier,small, crimson 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink 

Changeable,  yellow 

Christophe  Colombe,  lilac 

Col.  Combes,  salmon 

Conapicuum 

Defiance,  white 

Due  de  Conicliano,  crimson 

Duchess  de  Montebeilo 

Duke,  extra  fine 

Elegans,  rose 

Empress,  hlac 

Expanded,  purple 

Flechier,  dark  rose 

Formosum,  white  and  yellow 


Lucidum,  white 
Marchioness,  white 
Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
Magnet,  yellow 
Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,  pink  and  white 
Mirabile,  white  and  buff 
Peter,  creamy 
Perspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink 
Pulcherrimum,  rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled,  yellow 
Rosalind,  pink 
Salters,  white 
Sulphurea 
Sultana,  rose 


Golden  Lotus,  flowered  yellow    Superb,  clustered  yellow 


I 


3    0 
2     0 


1     0 


Gem,  pink  and  white 
Goliath,  white 
Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange 
Hero 

Incurved,  pink 
Insigne,  pink  and  red 
Imperial,  pale  lilac 
King,  pale  rose 
Louis-Philippe 


Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselled,  lilac 

„         yellow 
Triumphant,  pink  and  buflf 
Two  coloured  incurved,  yellow 

and  brown 
Vesta,  white 
Wheeleriana. 


Sent  Post-free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  12s.  per  doz. 
"  Hatch's  Pink  Suppojit."— This  admirable  invention  has 
been  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  LiKni.EY,  and  the  re- 
marks upon  it  will  be  found  in  this  Paper  of  the  nth  inst.,page 
300.  It  entirely  does  away  with  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
sticks,  a  vast  quantity  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  carding  and  keeping  the  flower  in  form;  and, 
with  care,  the  article  will  last  many  years.  Price  As.  6d.  per 
dozen. Great  Yr.rniouth  Nursery,  May  23,  1844^ 


and  Grapes 


Pansies,  not  less  than  36  varieties 
Pine-apple,  not  less  than  3  lbs.  weight 


best 
2d  best 
3d  best 


3     3     0 


1    0 


best  220 

„         .       .        -  2d  best  I    1    0 

Basket  of  Grapes best  3    3    0 

II  ,1 2d  best  2    2    0 

,.  , 3d  best  I     1     0 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  soliciting 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  persons  desirous  of  jiromoting  the 
interests  of  the  Institution. 

E.  R.  Cotlke,  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 
N.B.— Arrangements   have  been  made  at  Bromley  for  the 
accommodation  of  exhibitors,  horses,  and  men,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Committee. 


/  TARNATIONS. — Any  person  having  two  or  three 
^-^  healthy  Pairs  of  Colcutt's  "  Brutus  "  in  pots  will  hear  of  a 
purchaser  by  applying  to  Mr,  Thomas  Rukad  Fenton,  Stoke- 
upon-Trcnt,  Stafl'nrdshire. 


*ltb  evCTT  other  variety  of  fled  and  Creeping  PlanUi,  at 
ffrtcM,  Mnt  free  within  ICt  miles  of  London,  if  t»  the  amount  of 
in«.  and  iipw«id«,  or  packed   for  the  country.     A  dchcriptivc 
5;?^_ri*_?'yl*l|i5^J^appl|catlon.— NurHcry,H(ickncyMay24, 

("^LOXINU  ROSEA  ALBA;  Figorcd  in  the  nre- 
^  saot  KMbCTof  Ihfc  "  FloriHU'  Journal." 

>^,iA*'u7\~Ar^^*'^''^  lllu-itration,  G.  rosea  alba,  f  Ban 
SS«  ^^'  "  '™"^»^d  "'  rnndida,  Impregnated  w»th  the 
pollen  <rf  rv'^n      fu  boaatiful  Intrrmedlato  colour  at  once  pro- 

rJir^.H/'"'^  i^J^",  rr  ''*'""  ""  ^"""^  '^  ^"'  "P-^cdily  become 
af»Tour1t*."-/7oWirt'y9urniW,Ma7  1,  M*u,  hy  ihc  Editor. 

HnrTUirrtf  '"  I''  w*  i?"'!''..'"'*  deiicale  rn«c  colour,  with  a 
^m?    t'*"'"*'  »••»>'*  "*0-  "ibr^.wn.l  a  pmliflc  bloomer. 

f»troncPl«o»»nown-*rty  for  wndlntf  out,  st  7..  C„A  rach  • 
dUcooMlo  tije  uad..  If  .hr.e  plM.t..rc  l«Kcr;.  Apply  to  Wm 
K.  ftaiiDta.  Union  KomI  .Sur«r^  Plymouth^May  24,  \hu. 


T3ANSY,   "  Lady  Alicb  Peel." — In   every  respect 

-^  one  of  the  best  Show- Flowers  of  the  present  year;  rained  by 
Youell  &  Co.  in  184.3.  Blooma  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  a  dcacription  of  which 
will  he  found  under  "  Notices  to  CorrcspondcutH,"  m  Gardeners' 
C/irnnicle  of  Aynl  27,  page  248. 

Strnnf;  plants  are  now  rciidy  for  senUing  out,  pout  free,  at  3j.  6d. 
per  plant.— Great  Yarmouth  Nuraery,  May  24,  1844. 

^  SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  LOBELIAS. 

T^  C.  BALL,  NunsKRYMAN,  Taunton,  (successor  to 
■«-  •  Mr.  JoQN  YouNn,)hega  to  oflcr  the  following  as  decidedly 
the  bust  Scarlet  Loljeliaa  known,  viz.:— 

Lobelia  fulgena  muUiflor.i. 

II  M  ,,         variety. 

},  „       pyramidalea. 

All  partaking  of  the  free  growth  of  L.  igncn,  and  in  colour  and 
hlze  of  flower  far  exceeding  tho  vivid  scarlet  of  L.  funguns; 
particularly  thu  flrat,  which  Is  also  very  deslrahlo  from  Uh  robuBt 
nabit  and  longcontinuanco  In  bloom.  L;wt  hcubou  in  tho  greon- 
house  lt»  flowers  wore  conHplcuouB  for  four  monthH,  Plan tH  arc 
ready  for  Jmmodlate  delivery,  price  St.  each.— May  23.  IHl-l. 


pLOTH    OF    GOLD   NOISETTE   ROSE.  — Mr. 

^^   CuETit  having  n  ulrong  Stock  of  thin  very  dcBlrnblt!  no- 
velty, brgpi  to  oflTer  good  Plrtntn  jit  lO/r,  (\d.  ruch.     Carriage  of 
pAckagex  paid  to  I.«mdon  per  Great  Woitcrn  Kali. 
WcNt  of  England  Rose  Nuraory,  Moorcnd,  near  Brlatol. 


ry  "WHITE  &  Co.  beg  now  to  offer  Plants  of  the  fol- 
-*-*■•  lowing,  viz.,  Achimenes  longiflora,  strong  Plants  for 
specimens  on  their  own  bottoms,  at  Us.  each  j  Do.  do.,  good 
flowering  Plants  at  9s.  oer  dozen.  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
strong  specimen  roots,  3s.  fid.  each  ;  Do.,  smaller,  2s.  A.  pedun- 
culata,  do,.  Is.  each;  A.  coccinea,  do.,  specimen,  Qs.  per  doz, 
A.  rosea,  do.  do.,  g,t.  per  dozen.  Anagallis  Brewerii, 
is.  each,  or  9s.  per  dozen.  Chevsantiikmums,  40  superb  va- 
rieties, one  plant  of  each,  2ls.  Dahlias,  including  all  the 
finest  old  varieties,  and  the  following  new  ones,  viz.,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Orange  Superb,  Lady  Antrobus,  Emma  Noke, 
Madame  Chevain,  Essex  Triumph, Oakley's  Surprise,  Antagonist, 
Blue  Bonnet,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  &c.  &c.,  at  very  moderate  rates, 
or  where  the  selection  is  left  to  us,  at  lOs.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  50s. 
per  100,  which  may  include  the  last-named  five  new  kinds,  and 
will  be  made  up  with  other  really  good  sorts. 

Fuchsias— London  Rival,  Globosa  Grandiflora,  Espartero, 
Stanwelliana,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mooarch,  Bridegroom,  Integri- 
folia,  Kentish  Hero,  and  all  the  other  new  kinds,  at  moderate 
prices,  or  a  Collection  of  20  superb  kinds,  including  some  of  the 
new  ones,  and  any  of  the  following,  viz.,  Venus  victrix,  Exoni- 
ensis,  Laneii,  Greenwich  Rival,  Magnifica,  Gigantica  grandi- 
flora, St.  Clare,  Bruciana,  E.\imia,  Woodsii,  Conspicua,  Arborea, 
Devonia,  Splcndens,  Youellii,  Formosa  elegans,  &c.,  for  2I5.,  or 
10  for  lOs.  6rf. 

Geraniums  in  superb  collections,  40  good  varieties,  63s,  j  20 
do.  do.,  42s. 

PfiTDNiAs,  good  sorts,  per  dozen,  4s.  The  following  new  va- 
rieties:— Punctata,  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestial,  Formosa,  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Splendida,  Speciosissima,  Multiflora  punicea.  Gem, 
Superb,  21s.  the  Collection,  or  separately  at  moderate  rates. 

Verbenas. — Finest  old  varieties,  per  doz.,  4s.  ThefoUowing 
are  seedlings,  viz.: — White's  Woader,  Pirfection,  Modesty, 
Variabilis,  Cooperli,  Surprise,  Simperii,  Stewart's  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  Azurea  grandiflora,  Carnea  superba,  Pearson's  Teu- 
croideaatrosanguinea,  do.  Princess  Alice,  Speciosissima,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Teucroides  crelestina,  Miller's  Blue  Queen,  Zeuxia, 
Smith's  Excelsa,  Array,  Delicata,  and  Striata— the  Collection, 
3ls.6d. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  &c.  &c.,  for 
bedding  out ;  and  every  description  of  plant  at  moderate  prices. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied 
by  remittance;  and  orders  amounting  to  5/.  will  be  delivered 
free.— Bone  Manure— Dust,  20s.,  Mixed,  19s.  per  qr. ;  Guano, 
Us.  per  cwt.,  or  10/.  per  ton,  warranted  genuine.  Agents,  by 
appointment,  for  the  sale  of  Whitney's  Composition. 
Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire^ 

WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agbicultcral  Seeds- 
man by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Princb 
Albert,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  (he  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  H  usbandry,  Parks,  Lawna» 
Ac.  (as  rccom/nended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  tho  late  Mr, 
Gkorok  SiNfii-Ain,  Author  of  the  "  Hortus  Gramincus  Woburn- 
onsis.")  Upwards  of  25,000  acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pavturc  by  this  cstabliflhmont  with  tho  greatest  Huccoss. 
PartU'i  requiring  Seeds  are  rospcctfullv  requostod  to  state  tho 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  Wurzcl,  Carrot,  and  Tnrnlp-sccd 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  tran.splanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  tho  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 
N.B.— Cormack'B  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  Gd.  per  quart. __^^_^__ 

LYNDON'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SPADES.— 
I'hcNo  excellent  Spadaii,  warranted  to  bear  a  knlfo  odgo, 
an<l  wear  ns  long  as  three  Spades  made  In  the  u^mul  way,  arc 
sold  by  JrniN  Shkwhn,  Ironmonger,  Sevcnowks,  to  whom  order* 
may  be  uddresHcd,  and  will  receive  prompt  uttcntiuD. 
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ORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.- 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 


Instructions  to  the  Jijdges  ah  to  their.  Consideration 
ok  thb  noveltv  of  tmk  objects  exhibited. 
IN  forming:  your  opinion  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  you  for 
examination,  you  are  requested  to  take  into  consideration 
■whether  they  have  been  exhibited  previously  or  not.  The 
OBJECT  of  this  regulation  is  to  give  specimens  produced  at  the 
Society's  Garden  Meeting:s,  for  the  fiisttimc,  an  advantage  over 
others  previously  exhibited,  although  of  equal  merit;  ard  to 
obstruct  the  system  of  exhibiting  very  tine  plants  repeatedly, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others'.  'Ihe  effect  of  this  regulation 
should  be,— 1.  That  if  two  collections  should  be  nearly  the  same 
in  point  of  merit  otherwise,  that  in  which  no  previously 
exhibited  specimen  shall  he  found,  will  be  regarded  as  the  better 
of  the  two.  2.  That  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  person  who  had 
not  exhibited  previously  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
3.  That  when  each  of  two  competitors  shall  have  introduced 
previously-exhibited  plants  into  his  collection,  that  collection 
which  contains  the  fewest  of  them  shall  be  deemed  the  superior 
if  they  are  otherwise  nearly  alike.  It  is  not,  however,  wished 
that  the  previous  exhibition  of  plants  should  depreciate  their 
value  so  much  as  to  place  a  superior  collection  below  one  very 
decidedly  inferior.  The  application  of  this  regulation  is  left 
to  your  judicious  consideration. 

AvcAnn  op  the  Judoks,  Mat  18th,  184'1. 
Large  Gold  Medai-. 
1  To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  aigismund  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jun., 
F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  OrchidaccEe. 

Gold  Kniohtian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  collection  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Orchidaceae 

3  To  Mr.  Brewin,  Gardener  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 

Gold  Banesian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,, 

F.H.S.,fora  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargo-* 

nium,  in  pots  of  'li  to  the  cast 

3  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  25 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

4  To  Mr.Dobson,  Gardener  to  Mr. Beck,  of  Isleworth,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  ot  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots. 

5  To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic 

Orchidacea: 

6  To  Mr.   Kennington,  Gardener  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  for  6 

species  of  Exotic  Orchidactse 

7  To  Mr.  Green,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

8  To  Mr.  Brazier,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Story,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

9  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

)0  To  Mr.  Spencer,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,^ 
F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  at  Shirley: 

Park,  Croydon,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants  ' 

2  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  a  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Climbers 

4  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Eattersea,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium, 

in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast 

5  To  Mr.  Dobsoii,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots   of 

12  to  the  cast 

7  To  Mr.  Cock,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Laing,  Nurseryman,  Twickenham,  for  a  collection  of 

25  Roses  in  pots 

9  To  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  12 

Roses  in  pots 

10  To  Mr.  Williams.  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  coUectionJof  Exotic  Orchidaceie 

11  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  a  collection  of  20  Bpecies  of  Cape 

Heaths 

12  To  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  of  Brixton,  for  the  same 

13  To  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  Vockes,  Gardener  to  J.  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Bromley, 

Kent,  for  a  collection  of  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

15  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Leyton,  Essex,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  Falconer,  Gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,   of 

Cheam,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

17  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

18  To  Mr.  Upright,  Gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  for  Tall 

Cacti  in  flower 

19  To  Mr.   Booth,    Gardener    to    Sir    Charles  Lemon,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  Cereus  crenatus 

20  To  Mr.  J.  Wilmot,  for  Grapes 

21  To  Mrs.  Knott,  of  Bohun  Lodge,  Eamet,  for  the  same. 

Large  Silver  Medal. 
I  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of   Leyton,  for  a  collection  of  6  species  of 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
,2  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of 

24  to  the  cast 
.3  To  Mr.  Staines,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Bell,  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelar- 

gonium, in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast 

5  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  6 

Calceolarias,  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast 

7  To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Blackheath,  for 

12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 

8  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  50 

varieties 

9  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  collection  of  20  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

10  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  collection  of  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

11  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

12  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Tor  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

13  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  the  same 

14  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  for  Hindsia  violacea 

15  To  Mr.  Moore,  Gardfener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,   for 

a  new  variety  of  Schcmburgkia  tibicinis 

16  To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardentr  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Plants  grown  in  aGla^s  Case  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan 

17  To  Mr.  Dodds,  Gardener  to  &>  George  Warrender,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

18  To  the  same,  for  Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  Wortley,  Gardener  to  I.  P.  Maubert,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Grapes 

20  To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Barnel,  for  the  same 

21  To  Mr.  G.  Leslie,  Gardener  to  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.H.S.   for 

Pine  Apples.  '* 

Silver  Knightian  Medal. 
?  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collection  of  6  Stove  and  Gt-senhouse 
Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  a  collection  of  6  Stove  and  Greentnua  e 

Climbers 

3  To  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Piltdown  Nursary,  Maresfield,  for  a  col- 

lection of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 

4  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  Calceolarias,  In  pots  of  twelve  to  the 

cast 

5  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  collection  of  12  varieties  of  Each  sia 

6  To  Mr.  Edmonds,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  De- 

vonshire, at  Chiswick,  for  Peristeria  pendula 

7  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  Eriostemou  buii- 

foliom 
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8  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  Erica  depressa 

9  ToMr.  Green,  fur  lxor;t  coccmea 

10  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis 

11  To  Mr.  G.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  for   Lea- 

chenaultia  formosa 

12  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Stephanotus  floribundus 

13  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  a  new  species  of  Centrosema 

14  To  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  for  a  species  of  Gaylus- 

sacia 

15  To  Mr.  W.  Brazier,  for  the  best-named  collection,  (no  error 

in  20  plants;  end  well  written.) 

16  To  Mr.  Sellers,  Gardener  to  L,  V.  Watkins,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ,  for 

Grapes 
ij-  To  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 

18  To  Mr.  Braid,   Gardener  to  H.    Perkins,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Pine  Apples 

19  To  Mr.  Ewing,  Gardener  to  O.   F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Cherries 

20  To  Mr.  Spencer,  for  Strawberries  I'British  Queen) 

21  To  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth,  near  Dorking,  for  5  Melons 

22  To  Mr.  Falconer,  Gardener  to  A.   Palmer,   Esq.,  for  Azalea 

variegata 

23  To  the  same,  for  Leschenaultia  grandiflora. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal, 

1  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  collection  of  25  Roses  in  pots 

2  To  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  25 

varieties 

3  To  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  for  12  varieties  of  Cineraria  in 

pots 

4  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  Xanthosia  rotundifolia 

5  To  the  same,  for  Hindsia  (Rondeletia)  longiflora 

6  To  Mr.  Forrest,  for  Statice  macrophylla 

7  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Cereus  speciosissimus 

8  To  the  same,  forGompholobium  polymorphum, 

9  To  the  same,  for  Eriostemou  buxifolium 

10  To  Mr.  Noble,  Gardener  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

new  species  of  Hibbertia 

11  To  Mr.  Robertson,   for  the    second  best-named  collection 

'    (two  errors  in  36  plants,  and  very  nicely  written) 

12  To  Mr.  McLean,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Dovmshire,  for 

Grapes 

IS  To  Mr.  Atlee,  Gardener  to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  of  South  Lam- 
beth, for  the  same 

M  To  Mr.  Snow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  for  Melons 

15  To  Mr.  Dodds,  for  Strawberries  (British  Queen) 

16  To  Mr.  I.Davis,  ofOakhill, for  the  same 

17  To  R.  Brook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Apples,  &c. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit. 

1  To    Messrs.    Lawrence,    of   Parliament-street,    for    Plants 

grown  under  a  bell-glass  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan 

2  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Adenandra  speciosa 

3  To  the  same,  for  Siphocampylus  betuUfolius 

4  To  Mr.  Whomes,  Gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer,  for 

a  Seedling  Pelargonium,  (Dr.  Lindley) 

5  To  Mr.  I.  Ivery,  of  Betchworth,  for  a  Seedling  Azalea  (for- 

mosa) 

6  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  Seedling  Azalea  (conspicua  rosea) 

7  To  Mr.   Frost,    Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville,  for  Cumingia 

trimaculata 

8  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  the  third  best-named  collection,  (four 

errors  in  36  plants,  and  beautifully  written) 

9  To  Mr.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  for  the  fourth  best-named  col- 

lection, (four  errors  in  20  (?)  plants,  and  well  written) 
10  To  Mr.  W.  Davis,   of    Isleworth,  for  Strawberries  (British 

Queen) 
*#*  The  Judges  of  the  Plants  exhibited  as  new  or  extremely 
rare  single  specimens,  expressed  their  regret  that,  owing  to 
mis-entries,  they  were  unable  to  confer  rewards  upon  some 
deserving  exhibitors. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


YOUELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANAGALLIS,  &c. 

FOR  1844. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  Catalogue  of  the  above,  which 
appeared  in  this  Paper  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  such  varieties  only  as  are  worthy  ot  cultivation. 

YouELL  &  Co.  being  the  parties  who  first  sent  out  per  post, 
with  safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  (on  the  receipt  of  a 
Post-office  order),  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the 
following  terms : — 

12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12        ditto  ditto      2Is.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

60  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

VERBENAS. 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co, 

12  Ditto  „  IO5.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 

12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        *  10s.  per  dozen 

12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do,         .        .  18s.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  for 

list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  April  27. 
FLOWER-SEEDS.— 30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 

kinds  sent  per  post  free  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  IN  POTS. 
Recently  planted  most  extensively  at  Her  Majesty's  Gardens 
at  Windsor,   and  also  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Claremont,  fur- 
nished by  YooELL  and  Co. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  above  Splendid  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the  following  advantageous 
terms;— Fine  robust  4-year-oId  plants,  8  to  10  inches  high,  10/. 
per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Plants  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  in  Pots,  2ft.  to  2ft.  8  ins,, 

10s.  6rf.  each. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  23,  1844. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hullf  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following  Articles,   manufactured  in  Slate  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 

dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post, 


U  ORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  —  As 
-»-A  Spring  approaches  the  larvK  of  destructive  insects  are 
propagated  in  infinite  multitudes,  and  impregnate  with  mil- 
lions of  insects  the  very  air  we  breathe,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  young  shoots  of  trees,  vines,  plants,  and  every  species  of 
vegetation  put  into  motion  and  growth  by  the  genial  influence 
of  the  season. 

J.  READ  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen, 
and  practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  now  a  variety  of  his  NEW 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  MACHINES,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing these  destructive  insects,  which  make  such  deadly  havoc 
on  all  trees  and  plants  (particularly  the  Peach  and  Nectarine), 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  These  machines  are  made  of  various 
dimensions,  suitable  for  every  purpose  of  Horticulture,  and 
are  worked  with  such  ease,  that  a  Lady  may  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  watering  her  plants  and  flowers  without  the  least  fatigue, 
and  the  water  may  be  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a  gentle  shower 
or  dewfall.  The  above  are  so  constructed  as  to  require  but 
two-thirds  the  labour  of  any  other  machines  now  in  use,  which, 
the  Patentee,  from  thirty-one  years'  practical  experience  in  the 
science  of  Horticulture,  and  twenty-one  years  in  manufac- 
turing and  improving  machines,  can  safely  warrant. 

Likewise,  FIRE-ENGINES  made  to  order,  capable  of  dis- 
charging from  20  to  40,  70,  nr  120  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
which  may  be  seen  and  proved  at  35,  REGENT-CIRCUS  PIC- 
CADILLY. 


IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM  AND    HALLEN,  Winsley-street,  Ox- 
ford-street, London. 


GARDEN    ROLLERS    and    RICK-STANDS,    or 

STATHELS,  at  very  lowprices. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  9s.  6(f.  each. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,  IS 
inches  square,  20  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  7  ft. 

Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  article  used  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING,. 
at  8s.  6rf.  per  bundle  of  150  to  160  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-standa, 
Rose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses ;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patknt.  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years' experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  150O 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  sim- 
ple plan. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Winsley-street, 
where  estimates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fltting  upon  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  oma- 
4nental  in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  diflaculty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  RaNnLE, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &HEATINGby  HOT  WATER. 


J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  theu:  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER, 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- houses  30O 
feet  in  length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloane-square, 
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SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

JWKEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
•  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shadina:.  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Manufactory,  Gloucester-pla-.Chelsei.  nenr  Sloane-'^q 


CHICORY, 

THOMAS  ABBEY,  of  Dunnington,  near  York, 
AcEicuLTL'RAL  I.MPLK;\iEVT  Makkr,  bcss  to  Call  the  nt- 
-tention  of  the  growers  of  Chicory  to  his  DRILLS  for  SOWING 
the  SEED ;  and  also  to  his  CUTTERS,  worked  by  hand  or  by 
horse-power,  for  cutting  the  roots  into  squares,  preparatory  to 
•Grinding. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  25,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
rHnrtifiihural  .        •        •        3  pm. 

ne  4       .<  R<)val  Botanic  Gardens        .       2  v.u. 
iLin 


TV.nNHDAS,  June  5 
Tkibat,  June  7 

Satubdat,     June  8 


vofArta 
Botanical 
Roj-al  Botanic 


The  Exhibition  of  Pl\nts  and  Feuit  last 
Saturday  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultdral 
Society  at  Chiswick,  proved  that  the  skill  of  Gar- 
deners is  in  general  very  visibly  advanced  since 
last  year,  and  that  the  fondness  of  the  public  for 
such  meetings  is  also  much  upon  the  increase. 

A  bitter  North-east  wind,  and  occasional  squalls 
of  rain,  did  not  prevent  4367  persons  from  assembling 
on  the  occasion.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1837,  when 
the  day  was  equally  cold,  but  quite  dry,  only  750 
visitors  were  present  ;  and  on  the  16th,'of  May,  1840, 
the  wind  being  south-west,  a  few  showers  prevented 
the  attendance  of  more  than  2471.  In  fact,  the 
number  last  Saturday  was  within  SOD  of  that  in 
May  last  year,  when  the  wind  was  westerly,  and  the 
afternoon  perfectly  fine. 

A  casual  observer  might  not  have  perceived  that 
advance  in  Gardening  skill  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  might  point  to  sundry  very  indifferent  Pines,  and 
some  specimens  but  ill  in  bloom,  ss  indicating  the 
contrary.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered"  that 
the  plants  for  this  Exhibition  have  been  preserved 
through  the  very  worst  spring,  for  such  purposes,  that 
has  been  experienced  for  years.  An  unclouded  sun, 
sudden  heats  followed  by  as  sudden  cold,  and  two 
aonths' dryness,  would  have  ruined  the  plants  of  any 
except  English  gardeners.  Their  resources,  how- 
ever, proved  equal  to  the  demand  upon  them,  and 
enabled  them  to  produce  an  unrivalled  display 
of  beautiful  cultivation,  even  though  they  had  to 
bring  their  tender  plants  into  a  cold-bath— we  had 
almost  written  an  ice-bath. 

What  more  particularly  justifies  our  opinion  that 
this  Exhibition  proved  a  general  advance  in  Horticul- 
tural skill  to  have  taken  place  since  last  year,  was  the 
total  absence  of  bad  cultivation.  Whenever,  on 
former  occasions,  such  large  masses  of  plants  have 
been  collected  together,  a  considerable  number  of 
very  poor  specimens  has  been  found  among  them. 
This  year  we  did  not  observe  one.  The  single 
specimens,  for  example,  were  nicely  grown  and 
cleverly  managed,  and  coming  in  many  instances  from 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  producing 
anything  else,  clearly  showed  that  the  great  gardeners 
of  the  day  would  soon  find  worthy  rivals  if  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names;  but  those  who  examined  the  plants  will 
readily  admit  that  this  our  good  opinion  was  deserved 
by  many  men  as  yet  unknown  to  garden-fame. 
_  There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pine  Apples;  and  some  liighly  interesting  new 
things,  especially  a  snow-white  Cactus,  of  wonderful 
beauty,  called  Crenatus,  invaluable  for  hybridising, 
and  a  Rondeletia-hke  plant  with  flowers  of  a  rich 
tijtra-raarine  blue,  which  has  been  named  Ilindsia 
violacea.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  see  how  well 
and  neatly  several  of  the  collections  were  ticketed 
with  their  nime-i — a  great  improvement  in  such 
exhibitions,  which  often  lose  half  their  interest 
from  the  impossibility  of  a.scertaining  what  the 
plants  are  uhose  beauty  excites  attention.  We 
add  too,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  gar- 
deners  who  attended  were  much  improved  in  their 
penonal  appearance.  We  saw  none  of  that  dirty 
ilovenly  clas.f  which  we  have  been  formerly  obliged 
to  proclaim  a  nuisance  at  such  rjieetings,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  their  brethren.  (>n  the  contrary,  all  weie 
drcMcd  reapectably,  according  to  their  means.  There 
was  but  one  unshaven  man  amongst  them,  and  to 
mm  a  paw-ticket  was  refused.  Unthinking  people 
may  nuppouc  such  matters  aa  dress  of  very  little  im- 
portance, and  may  fancy  that  it  does  not  signify 
*hctlier  a  man  shaved  himself  and  wears  a  clean  coat 
°"ii  i!*^"  ^  ""'■  Fovided  he  grows  bin  plants 
well.  No  stronger  instance  of  false  judgment  could 
be  given.  Gardencro  arc  ambitious  of  elevating 
themselvoi  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  an<l  we  are  at  ail 
time*  mo«t  ready  to  give  them  cflcctual  aoBiatancc  in 
Ooing  «o;  but  the  first  Ktp  that  any  man  must  take 


who  would  rise  above  the  crowd  is  to  be  neat  and 
clean  in  his  person.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  respect- 
able  it  is  necessary  to  appear  so.  The  world  can- 
not examine  people's  conduct  or  skill  with  much 
exactness,  and  is  therefore  of  necessity  guided  greatly 
by  appearances.  Besides  this,  a  gardener  is  brought 
much  in  contact  with  gentlewomen,  and  nothing  is 
more  unpleasant  to  a  lady  than  to  have  constant 
occasion  to  consult  a  dirty  servant,  or  to  be  jostled  in 
a  crowd  at  a  flower-show  by  filthy  ill-dressed  people, 
whose  faces  are  as  unconscious  of  a  razor  as  their 
linen  of  soap  and  water.  To  say  that  such  people 
have  contributed  the  beautiful  objects  that  are 
brought  together  would  be  a  libel  upon  all  respect- 
able gardeners,  in  the  shape  of  an  apology  for  those 
who  are  the  contrary  ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
would  not  rather  be  without  the  flowers,  if  they  have 
to  purchase  their  pleasure  by  contact  with  such 
disagreeable  neighbours. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  all  gardeners 
should  be  careful  to  preserve  a  respectable,  neat 
personal  appearance.  Dirty  gardeners  are  bad 
gardeners  ;  that  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  which 
there  are  no  exceptions.  They  may  do  for  labourers, 
but  are  unfit  for  anything  more.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  Neatness  is  indispensable  in  gardening  ;  in 
the  absence  of  it  weeds  run  riot,  insects  swarm, 
and  the  trim  beauty  of  a  flower-garden  is  exchanged 
for  the  shabbiness  of  a  wilderness.  He  who  is  slo- 
venly in  his  personal  habits  will  be  so  with  the 
plants  he  cultivates;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
habitual  neatness  in  one  thing  renders  unneatiiess  in 
other  things  too  disagreeable  to  be  possible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  difference  which  exists 
among  gardeners  as  to  skill  depends  more  upon  little 
than  what  are  commonly  called  great  things.  An 
exact  attention  to  minute  matters,  and  great  care  in 
details,  the  practice  of  which  is  among  the  most 
essential,  though  often  most  neglected  parts  of  a 
gardener's  education,  will  insure  to  the  man  of  mo- 
derate abilities  a  superiority  over  him  who,  whatever 
is  his  cleverness,  neglects  them. 

It  was  therefore,  we  repeat  it,  a  source  of  the  most 
sincere  gratification  to  us  to  witness  the  highly  re- 
spectable appearance  of  the  gardeners  collected  at 
Chiswick  last  Saturday. 

We  once  more  return  to  the  subject  of  Landscape 
Gardening. 

Besides  the  power  of  vision,  properly  so  called,  and 
which  makes  us  aware  of  the  presence  of  objects,  there 
exists  a  peculiar  faculty  which  takes  cognisance  of 
colour.  We  have  known  persons,  who,  not  possessing 
this  faculty  in  a  sufficient  degree,  mistook  one  colour 
for  another,  and  could  not  distinguish  them.  Some 
persons,  again,  have  so  strong  a  passion  for  colour 
as  to  delight  in  its  contemplation,  without  any  regard 
to  harmony  or  fitness.  The  Dutch  are  examples  of 
this.  The  Landscape  Gardener  must  possess  this 
faculty  in  a  proper  degree  ;  he  must  have  not  only  a 
quick  perception  of  mere  colour,  but  of  harmonious 
arrangement,  and  the  effects  of  shade,  and  of  one 
colour  upon  another.  The  vegetable  world  presents 
every  variety  of  colour ;  but  the  Landscape  Gardener 
has  to  do  with  but  a  small  number,  and  chiefly  with 
varieties  of  green,  and  the  varying  hues  of  spring  and 
autumn.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  season  at  which  each  tree  or  shrub  puts  forth  and 
sheds  its  leaves.  This  requires  not  a  little  study. 
Then  comes  the  selection  of  shades  of  foliage,  and 
styles  of  growth  adapted  to  various  situations  and 
special  scenery.  Nature  tells  us  not  only  in  what 
situations  certain  trees  will  live  and  grow,  but  she 
suits  these  to  the  situation  with  unerring  hand.  She 
has  genera  and  species  for  every  climate,  so  that  few 
positions  suited  to  the  dwelling  of  man  are  without 
something  that  is  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  where 
there  is  deficiency  it  is  in  his  power  to  supply  it. 
Man  was  not  created  to  be  idle,  and  every  inducement 
has  been  held  out  to  him  for  exercising  the  powers 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed.  The  wildest  wastes 
of  our  island  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  being  efl'ected  is  to  be  found  in  the 
want  of  means,  created  by  the  artificial  state  of  society, 
leading  the  rich  to  squander  their  wealth  on  what  may 
produce  momentary  gratification,  but  which  ends  in 
ruin.  Wealth  is  necessary  to  reclothe  the  surface ; 
but,  alas !  where  wealth  should  most  abound,  there 
does  poverty  extend  the  farthest.  Were  riclies  ex- 
pended on  the  iniprovementand  embellishmcntof  the 
land,  instead  of  being  scattered  abroad,  as  they  too  fre- 
quently are,  on  useless  and  unsatisfactory  luxury  and 
gamliling,  poverty  might  disappear,  and  competency 
be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Tlie  variety  of  green  lints  is  very  great,  and  their 
disposition  of  importance,  (irccn  is  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow,  and  the  predominance  of  either 
must  be  stuilied.  A  different  suit  of  colours  appears 
in  the  autumn,  the  yellow  prevailing,  but  mixed  with 
red,  instead  of  blui;,  which  seems  to  disappear  from 
the  tints  of  autujnn.  Some  trees  change  colour  early, 
aa  the  Horse  C'iicsnut  j  others  late,  as  the  Beceh  and 


Oak.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this,  and  trees 
arranged  accordingly.  Evertrreens  should  generally 
be  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  mass  when  other  trees  are 
naked ;  but  in  some  situations,  single  Pines  and  Firs, 
if  room  be  given  to  them,  produce  a  fine  effect. 

When  a  house  is  to  be  built  where  trees  already 
abound,  difficulties  will  occur  in  choosing  a  site.  It 
is  dangerous  to  cut  down  trees  before  the  building  has 
been  erected  ;  and  yet  effects  may  not  be  brought  out, 
so  as  to  assist  in  the  choice  without  thinning.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  conductroads  where  trees  stand  thickly; 
in  such  a  case  the  landscape  gardener  should  proceed 
with  great  caution,  removing  first  such  trees  as  are 
not  in  themselves  worthy  of  a  place. 

The  disposition  of  water,  where  sheets  of  it  are  to 
be  interspersed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  has  fine  effect 
in  certain  situations,  when  managed  with  judgment. 
But  we  cannot  teachjudgment,  any  more  than  taste, 
both  being  gifts  of  N  ature. 

Of  all  things  connected  with  Landscape  Gardening, 
buildings  are  often  most  offensive ;  and  we  find  the 
grossest  defects  of  taste  frequently  displayed,  both  in 
their  style  and  position.  Many  persons  are  apt  to 
associate  external  Nature  with  the  state  of  society  in 
times  long  past.  This  is  an  error  that  has  led  to  many 
trespasses  against  Nature's  rules.  A  man  will  build 
a  castle,  because  the  situation  he  fixes  for  it  is  a  com- 
manding one,  and  would  have  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  defence  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  His 
taste  leads  him  into  expense,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of 
convenience  and  comfort-  The  adoption  of  former 
styles  shows  taste  in  some  instances  ;  but  we  rather 
think  it  an  indication  of  want  of  invention.  The 
country  is  covered  with  new  residences  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  there  is  a  sameness  that  is  rather 
tiresome,  and  far  from  being  so  picturesque  as  the 
castellated  with  all  its  modern  incongruities.  Dwell- 
ing-houses shoulil  be  arranged  for  comfort ;  and  where 
means  are  at  command,  also  for  elegance  and  grandeur, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  produce  a  most  pleasing  effect;  and  they 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  it  would  be  preposterous, 
in  our  day,  to  build  that  which  is  felt  to  be  impressive 
only  when  in  a  state  of  ruin.  This  is  a  subject  not 
altogether  separated  from  Landscape  Gardening. 
When  a  professor  finds  buildings  in  his  way,  it  is  his 
business  either  to  hide  them,  or  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

We  have  now  touched,  though  lightly,  on  most  of 
the  subjects  connected  with  Landscape  Gardening. 
On  such  a  subject  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  strike  out 
anything  new  ;  and  our  Chronicle  is  the  site  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  the  field  over  which  Imagination  can  he 
permitted  to  spread  her  wings.  We  now,  therefore, 
for  a  time  at  least,  take  leave  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  reader;  repeating  that  a  man  must  be  born  a 
Landscape  Gardener ;  poela,  for  he  is  a  poet,  nas- 
citur,  nonfit. — G. 


ON    THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   PEACH-TREES. 

In  answer  to  ''  Omikron"  (see  p.  )  I  am  of  opinioa 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  lamentable  state  of  his 
Peach-trees  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  soil,  together  with 
the  attacks  of  insects.  I  have  had  a  very  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Peach-tree,  and  I  am  familiar  with  its 
habits,  both  in  northern  counties  and  around  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  result  of  my  observations  has  produced  in 
me  a  decided  impression  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  what 
is  called  disease  in  the  Peach,  is  clearly  traceable  to  deep 
and  stagnant  soils,  to  deep  digging  over  the  roots,  to 
over  manuring,  and  to  insects  and  ill-ripened  wood.  The 
chambering  system,  as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Mearns, 
together  witti  the  mode  of  forcing  employed  by  Dutch 
gardeners,  of  removing  their  trees  every  year,  or  in  other 
words  the  root-pruning  system,  tends  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  would  wish  to  press. 

I  will  now  examine  the  matter,  and  afterwards  relate 
what  I  consider  to  be  principles  essential,  nay  indispens- 
able in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  "  Omikron"  says, 
that  one  consequence  of  the  disease  is  the  attack  of  aphides. 
Is  he  well  assured  that  they  do  not  rather  partake  of  the 
character  of  adjuncts  to  the  original  cause,  instead  of 
being  merely  an  eifcct  ?  Tiie  next  pointto  which  I  would 
advert  is  "  Omikrou's"  plan  of  placing  what  he  terms 
virgin  loam,  and  in  another  place  mould,  on  a  bottom  of 
cement.  Now,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  place 
clioppud  turf,  fresh  from  the  pastures,  on  a  bottom  of 
cement,  but  placing  itn  under-spit  of  friable  soil  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  cement  is  quite  another  thing. 
In  the  latter  case,  stagnation  would  ensue  betimes,  nor 
would  the  "  sloping  outwards"  by  any  means  perfectly 
obviiitc  it. 

"  Orailtron"  proposes  to  make  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  "  mould."  But  it  is  now  high  time  that 
the  grand  difference  between  mere  mould  and  chopped 
turf  wore  wtdl  understood,  although  Mr.  Barnes  advises 
that  turf  be  talien  from  the  road-side,  or  the  margin  of  a 
common.  1  do  not  mean  to  assort  that  what  is  called 
"mould,"  will  not  grow  the  Peach.  I  merely.insist  on  the 
preference  for  the  chopped  turf,  where  steady  durability  is 
the  object.  A»  to  the  presumed  change  taking  place  in  a 
tree  removed  from  a  shady  quarter  of  n  nur.sery,  to  a 
south  wall,  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  it.  But 
what  change .'  From  bad  to  worse  ?  By  no  means— the 
change  ig  altojjctlicr  for  the  better.     Surely,  a  PcacU  in 
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a  pot,  removed  from  a  damp  and  cool  greenhouse  into 
a  Pine  atove,  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  expected  to 
produce  gum  and  mortification. 

The  principles  I  consider  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach,  are  as  follows:  — 

Ist.  Shallow  borders  of  chopped  turf. 

2nd.  Planting  on  mounds  of  brick. 

3rd.  Total  absence  of  insects. 

4th.  Constant  stopping  during  the  growing  season, 
all  young  wood  which  is  disposed  to  burst  into  buds 
laterally. 

5th.  Liberal,  but  progressive  disbudding  of  the  young 

6th.  Reasonable  cropping.  [wood. 

7th.  Top-dressing  when  necessary. 

8th.  No  young  wood  reserved  at  the  final  disbudding, 
bnt  what  is  necessary  for  the  next  year. 

9tb.  Early  nailing  of  the  young  wood. 

10th.  All  young  and  growing  shoots,  except  the  weak 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  tree,  stopped  the  moment 
the  fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening. 

Now,  1st,  by  shallow  borders,  X  mean  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches,  although  I  plant  on  the  mounds,  and 
with  great  success,  for  1  have  neither  insect,  curled  leaf, 
or  gum,  and  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  But  be  it  understood, 
that  the  chopped  turf,  which  the  trees  in  the  garden 
under  my  care  are  growing  in,  is  the  furrowings  from  old 
clay  pastures — a  good  and  adhesive  loam  ;  and  this 
the  Peach  likes,  if  mellow.  1  will  pass  by  the  2nd 
point,  as  I  have,  as  it  were,  included  that  in  my  first. 

3rd.  Total  Absence  of  Insects. — I  have  known  in  my 
time  a  wall  of  fine  trees  irrecoverably  ruined  by  aphides 
in  about  the  space  of  one  week,  or  little  more.  Now, 
aphides  in  this  case  were  certainly  not,  as  "  Omikron  " 
states  his  to  have  been,  a  mere  consequence  of  previous 
disease  ;  for  the  trees  were  in  all  respects  most  assuredly 
in  perfect  health.  However,  the  cure  is  simple  and 
cheap.  As  soon  as  you  perceive  aphides,  .which  will  be 
about  the  period  of  the  '*  setting  "  Peach  showing  itself 
through  the  blossom,  syringe  the  trees  two  days  succes- 
sively with  tobacco-water.  This  has  never  failed  with 
me  to  keep  off  aphides  for  the  whole  summer.  However, 
■we  have  another  enemy  to  contend  with.  The  red 
spider  will  generally,  in  a  period  of  drought,  commence 
an  attack.  For  this  some  recommend  sulphur,  some 
cold  water.  I  am  quite  assured,  from  experience,  that, 
however  natural  it  may  seem  to  see  a  tree  deluged  with 
the  engine  some  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  when  perhaps 
the  thermometer  at  midnight  may  indicate  28",  it  is  by 
no  means  congenial  to  the  Peach.  That  the  Peach  will 
do  well  without  this  ablution,  through  the  early  part  of 
spring,  I  am  well  assured;  for  the  whole  of  my  Peaches 
out  of  doors  have  this  season  not  received  one  drop  of 
water,  and  it  has  not  rained  here  since  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  dews  have  been  rather  light. 

My  plan  with  regard  to  the  red  spider,  is  to  apply 
with  a  paint-brush  a  line  of  sulphur  between  every  two 
main  shoots  on  the  wall,  drawing  also  a  broad  band 
of  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  sulphur  is 
mixed  with  a  little  skimmed  milk,  and  made  into  a 
thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  with  thick  clay  water,  and  a 
little  soft-soap,  to  make  it  adhere.  I  have  tried  this 
scheme  for  three  years,  and  seldom  or  never  can  a  red 
spider  be  seen  in  the  trees  here.  Every  time  the  sun 
shines,  the  smell  of  the  fumes  may  be  perceived  even  across 
the  walk  in  front.  About  three  shillings'  worth  of  sul- 
phur, and  a  man's  labour  for  four  hours.  Insures  in  this 
respect  perfect  freedom  from  this  pest,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  entirely  supersedes  the  necessity  of  so  many 
cold  syringings,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  great 
robbers  of  the  solar  heat  absorbed  by  the  wall,  and  which 
is  of  great  use  to  counteract  the  sudden  depression  of  tem- 
perature so  frequent  at  night  through  the  month  of  May. 

4th.  Constant  Stopping  the  Young  Wood,  or  in  fact 
promoting  the  equalisation  of  the  sap  during  the  grow- 
ing season. — All  that  the  knife  can  do  in  winter 
pruning  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  may  be  effected 
in  this  way  during  the  period  of  growth.  Strange  that 
so  much  should  be  said  about  systems  of  pruning,  and 
so  little  attention  paid  to  summer  stopping !  Robbers 
are  suffered  to  take  the  lead,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true 
bearing  wood,  and  after  decoying  the  sap  from  the  pro- 
fitable wood,  and  exciting  a  superfluous  action  of  root, 
are  cut  out  at  the  winter's  pruning,  leaving  a  prepon- 
derating power  in  the  root,  leading  to  a  necessity  for 
root-pruning,  and  causing  nakedness  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  tree. 

5th.  Liberal  but  progressive  Disbudding  of  the  Young 
Wood. — By  liberal  I  mean  that  at  the  final  thinning, 
about  the  end  of  May,  no  more  wood  shall  be  left  in  the 
tree  than  is  wanted  for  the  next  year  ;  and  by  progressive 
I  mean  that  the  only  true  maxim  is  to  thin  little  and 
often.  Nature  does  not  like  to  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
and  by  doing  this  with  a  light  hand,  she  is  able  in  the 
interval  to  restore  the  reciprocal  and  necessary  balance 
between  the  root  and  branches.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
gum  is  often  excited,  certainly  increased,  by  a  wholesale 
robbery  of  this  description,  soon  after  the  tree  has  budded. 

6th.  Reasonable  Cropping. — Over-cropping  exhausts 
the  energies  of  the  Peach,  shortens  its  life,  and  renders 
the  fruit  inferior  in  size,  and  more  especially  in  flavour. 
As  an  average  rule  for  a  tree  in  good  health,  I  should 
recommend  the  fruifc  to  be  at  least  six  inches  apart  at  the 
final  thinning. 

7th.  Top-dressing  when  necessary. — It  is  evident  that 
with  shallow  borders,  there  will  arise  a  necessity  for  top- 
dressing  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  In  the  early  part  of 
summer,  those  trees  which  require  watering  should  have 
four  inches  of  good  rotten  manure  spread  over  their 
roots,  and  a  liberal  watering  once,  or  it  may  be  a  second 
time  ;  over  this  mulch  will  set  all  to  rights.  Let  no  young 


wood  be  reserved  at  the  final  disbudding,  but  what  is 
wanted  for  the  next  year. 

8th.  Has  been  treated  on  untler  section  5. 

9th.  All  young  wood  should  be  nailed  close  the  in- 
stant it  is  loDg  enough  ;  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened,  for  on  this  everything  in  the  next 
year  depends. 

10th.  All  young  and  growing  shoots,  except  the  weak 
ones,  and  those  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  tree,  should 
be  stopped  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  change  for 
ripening.  By  this  time  the  true  bearing  wood  of  the 
next  year  will  be  well  formed.  All  after  this,  I  regard 
as  superfluous,  and  tending  to  keep  up  a  late  action  of 
the  root,  which  will  be  of  no  service  to  trees  in  health, 
or  of  sufficient  vigour.  Stopping  also  tends  to  concen-  : 
trate  the  energies  of  the  tree,  at  the  very  time  that  con- 
centration is  most  required  ;  for  at  this  period  all  that  is 
wanted  is  abundant  elaboration,  preparatory  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  and  the  flavouring  of  the  fruit.  How- 
ever, at  this  juncture  all  the  lower  and  weaker  parts  of 
the  tree  should  be  excepted.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  their  harvest ;  and  this,  with  the  stopping  of  the  luxu- 
riant wood  through  the  summer,  will  tend  more  to 
equalise  the  sap,  than  all  the  systems  of  pruning,  which 
have  ever  possessed  undue  importance. 

Our  kitchen-gardens  are  all,  in  my  opinion,  laid  out 
on  wrong  principles.  Had  I  the  laying  of  one  out  en- 
tirely according  to  my  own  judgment,  I  should  reject  the 
idea  of  growing  vegetables  altogether  on  fruit  borders. 
I  would,  however,  have  narrower  borders— say  six  feet 
wide,  which  is  plenty  for  any  tree,  if  good  chopped  turfy 
loam  is  used.  On  the  border,  across  the  walk,  I  would 
establish  table  trellises,  and  very  dwarf  espaliers  ;  and 
next  to  thatj  at  the  head  of  the  quarters,  a  ten-feet  wide 
slope,  backed  up  with  turf  for  all  the  early  crops.  There 
would  then  be  no  pining  about  the  loss  of  the  wall-border. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  assure  "  Omikron,"  from  ex- 
perience, that  if  these  directions  are  attended  to,  success 
is  the  certain  result,  and  he  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hensions about  mildew,  aphides,  red  spider,  or  any  other 
disease. — Robert  Errington,  Oulton  Park.  [We  have 
a  letter  on  this  subject  from  '•  Omikron,"  for  which  we 
hope  to  find  room  next  week.] 

ROSE~GARDEN.— No.  IX. 

{Conlinued  from  page  317.) 

Preparing  the  Bud  for  use. — Take  the  shoot  in  the 

left  handj  holding  the  thick  end  inwards  ;  enter 
the  knife  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  above  the  bud, 
and  bring  it  out  the  same 
distance  below,  cutting 
half  through  the  wood,  so 
that  the  shield  (or  portion 
of  'bark  containing  the 
bud)  comes  off  in  the 
shape  of  the  segment  of  a 
circle:  this  is  when  the 
buds  are  scarce,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  procure  as 
many  as  possible  from  the 
same  shoot  ;  if  the  latter 
he  of  no  consequence,  a 
full  inch  may  be  given  to  the 
top  of  the  shield.  In  using 

buds,  only  such  part  of  the  shoot  should  be  cut  off  as 

contains  buds  enough  for  the  stock  under  operation  :  if 

a  shoot  be  kept  long  out  of  water,  and  the  weather  be 

hot,  the  last  buds  upon  it  will  sometimes  slip    with  diffi- 
culty, and  are  consequently  not  be  depended  upon. 
D  the  knife  to  bud  with,  the  blades  of  which  must  be 

very    thin,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch 

wide,    and    about 

two  inches  long  ; 

the    handle    three 

inches,     and    the 

ivory  point  to  turn 

back  the  bark  with, 

two    inches   long, 

andthinattheend. 

Take  the  bud  be- 
tween   the    finger 

and  thumb  of  the 

left  hand,  holding 

the  point  of  the 

bud     downwards, 

press      the      bud 

gently  to   keep  it 

in  its  place,  twist 

the  upper  end  of 

the  shield,  which  ought  to  be  nearest 

you,  gently  backwards  and  forwards, 

and  the  wood  will  come  loose  from 

the  shield.     Take  out  the  wood  with 

the   right   hand,    and   see   that  no 

vacuum  be  left  in  the  inside  of  the 

bud  ;  if  there  be  the  root  is  gone, 

and  it  is  impossible  it  should  suc- 
ceed   (although   the    bark    uniting 

might  appear  to  give  hopes  of  it) ; 

if  not,  the  shield  is  fit  for  use,  pro- 
vided the  bud  has  not  been  nipped 

too  hard,  or  displaced  by  the  shield 

having  been  incautiously  bent ;  in 

either  of  which   cases,  time  must 

show  the  defect  by  the  failure  of  the 

bud.     Or, — Mark  out  in  the  shoot 

by  cutting  round   the   shield,   and 

peeling  off  the  rest  of  the  outside 

bark,  the  bud  desired  for  insertion  ; 


press  the  bud  gently  against  the  wood,  with  the  finger 
E 


and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and,  twisting  the  wood  from 
side  to  side,  the  shoot  being  in  full  seve^  the  shield  will 
detach  freely.  Or, — Marking  out  the  bud,  as  above 
directed,  place  a  hair  or 
piece  of  silk  behind  it, 
between  the  bark  and 
wood,  and  taking  care 
that  the  silk,  as  it  were, 
scrapes  the  wood  that 
lies  behind  it,  in  its  pro- 
gress between  the  bud 
and  the  shoot,  pull  the 
two  ends  of  the  silk,  and 
the  bud  will  remain  un- 
injured, and  the  shield 
fall  off  safe  and  sound. 
If  there  be  the  least  dif^ 
ficulty  in  detaching  the 
shield,  from  its  adherence 
to  the  wood,  the  shoot  is 
not  in  order,  and  the  buds 
upon  it  must  be  rejected,  though  some  might,  by  a  pos- 
sibility, succeed.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  little  segment  of  wood  which  comes  off  wit& 
the  shield,  should  commence  at  the  end  of  the  shield 
nearest  its  summit,  which  mode, 
from  the  slanting  position  of  the 
bud,  hooked,  as  it  were,  into  its 
case,  will  be  found  less  likely  to 
displace  the  eye,  than  beginning 
at  the  other  end ;  the  edges  of 
the  bark  of  the  shield  should  be 
smooth  and  clean,  particularly 
where,  as  subsequently  directed, 
it  is  cut  off  to  meet  the  bark  of 
the  stock  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
If  the  shoots  have  been  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  the  leaves 
have  not  been  cut  off,  as  above  directed,  on  removal  cf 
the  shoots  from  the  parent  tree,  the  shield  will  not  slip 
so  easily,  and  the  eye  of  the  bud  will  be  in  great  danger 
of  injury. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TEA  IN  KEMAON 
AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINS. 

At  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
held  on  the  2-lth  ult.,  the  Earl  of  Auckland  in  the  chair, 
a  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Royle,  On  the  Success- 
ful Cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  la 
commencing,  Dr.  R.  remarked,  that  in  order  to  cultivate 
any  plant  successfully  in  a  new  situation,  careful  atten- 
tion required  to  be  paid  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents, 
especially  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  plant  should  retain 
all  the  properties  which  render  it  useful  in  the  arts — in 
medicine,  or  as  an  article  of  diet  or  of  luxury.  To 
find  a  suitable  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  not 
only  the  chemical,  but  also  the  mechanical  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  due  supply  of  water,  &c.  Also  the  climate, 
including  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  temperature  of 
summer,  and  that  of  winter  ;  the  differences  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  with  the  effects  of  light,  of  winds,  &c. ; 
and  to  notice  the  plants  which  are  associated  together. 
It  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  get  minute  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  these  points,  and  least  of  all  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  Tea-plant,  as  no  competent  observer  is  known 
to  have  visited  the  districts  where  it  is  more  especially 
cultivated.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  in- 
formation on  all  the  requisite  points,  the  method  adopted 
for  ascertaining,  what  was  required  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  Tea-plant  elsewhere,  was  to  draw  infer- 
ences, from  the  extent  of  its  geographical  distribution  in 
China,  the  general  nature  of  the  soil,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climatCj  with  puch  notices  of  the  vegetation  as  we 
were  able  to  obtain  from  the  progress  of  the  British 
embassies.  We  know  that  an  inferior  Tea  is  produced 
near  Canton,  a  good-flavoured  Tea  in  the  Ankoy  Hills, 
but  most  of  the  Tea  of  commerce  in  the  Black  and  Green 
Tea  districts.  It  also  appeared  that  Tea  is  cultivated  in 
China  from  17°  to  3(1°  of  N.  latitude,  but  the  black  Teas 
of  commerce  from  27°  to  28»,  and  the  green  Teas  from 
SD**  to  31*^  of  N.  latitude  chiefly.  The  soil,  from  all 
accounts,  appeared  to  be  poor  rather  than  rich.  The 
climate  of  China  being  one  of  great  extremes,  the  Tea- 
plant  must  necessarily  be  subjected  to  considerable  heat 
in  summer,  as  well  as  to  great  cold  in  winter.  There  is 
no  regular  rainy  season,  but  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  moisture  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  many  of  the 
situations  where  Tea  is  cultivated. 

Dr.  Royle  then  called  attention,  on  maps  sent  by  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  and  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  China  and  India,  and  especially  of  the  Tea  dis- 
tricts and  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  These  extend  from 
Cashmere  to  Bootau.  From  thence  a  branch  stretches 
east  across  China  to  the  province  of  Fokien,  &c.  The 
range  thus  extends  over  45°  of  longitude,  but  does  not 
make  more  than  10°  of  northing.  As  in  ascending  from 
the  forest-clad  bases  of  the  Himalaya,  to  their  summits 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  we  meet  with  almost  every 
variety  of  climate  that  is  encountered  in  proceeding  from 
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the  equator  to  the  poles,  so  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
diflScuIty  in  finding  congenial  climates  for  the  Tea-plant, 
especially  as  in  these  mountains  are  found  genera  such 
as  Camellia,  Eurya  and  Cleyera,  allied  to  the  Teas,  as 
well  as  other  Chinese  genera,  such  as  Deutzia,  Houttujnia, 
Stauntonia,  Kadsura,  Hovenia,  &c. 

On  such  grounds  Dr.  Royle  in  the  year  1827,  and  again 
in  1831,  when  Superintendent  of  the  E.  I.  Company's 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  recommended  to  the 
India  Government  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea-plant  in 
these  mountains,  in  the  districts  under  British  influence ; 
that  is,  in  Kemaon,  Gurhwal,  and  Sirmore.  In  1832 
Dr.  Wallich  presented  a  paper  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  advocating  the  cultivation  of  Tea  in 
the  same  districts.  In  1S34  Ur.  Royle  published  an 
Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  Himalayas,  in  his 
"  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,"  and  stated  that  as 
in  these  mountains  there  existed  so  great  an  analogy  in 
latitude,  elevation,  soil,  climate,  and  the  courses  of  the 
seasons,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  success  in  intro- 
ducing its  cultivation,  with  the  strongest  probability  of  all 
its  properties  remaining  unchanged,  as  every  requisite  is 
so  similar  to  what  it  experiences  in  its  native  country, 
and  labour  is  cheaper  than  even  in  China. 

In  1834  the  India  Government,  with  the  sanction  of 
tlie  Court  of  Directors,  determined  upon  attempting  the 
cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  British  dominions  in  India.  A. 
committee  was  formed,  and  reports  called  for.  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, in  reply,  recommended  the  same  tract  of  country 
as  Dr.  Royle  had  done,  in  a  report  which  is  remarkable 
for  coincidence  in  argument  and  opinion,  with  that  at  the 
same  time  published  by  Dr.  Royle,  though  the  two  must 
have  crossed  each  other  in  their  passage  to  and  from  India. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  sent  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  obtain  seeds, 
and  as  much  information  as  possible  from  the  Tea  districts 
of  China,  together  with  some  Tea  manufacturers.  They 
visited  the  Aiikoy  Tea  Hills,  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seeds,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reach  the  Bohea  Tea  Hills,  when  they  were  recalled  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tea-plant  of  Assam, 

Dr.  Royle  then  called  attention  to  the  specimens  of  the 
green  and  black  Teas,  and  the  Assam  plants  from  Mr. 
Loddiges,  to  the  two  former  from  Sir  \Vm.  Hooker  and 
from  Sir  G.  Staunton,  to  dried  specimens  obtained  by 
Mr.  Ball  from  the  black  Tea  districts,  and  to  the  Tea- 
plant  of  Chusan  sent  to  the  India  House  by  Dr.  Cantor, 
but  did  not  give  a  distinct  opinion  whether  he  considered 
the  Chinese  plants  as  distinct  species  or  only  varieties 
of  the  same,  or  whether  the  Assam  plant  were  a  distinct 
species,  or  a  variety,  but  recommended,  as  he  had  done 
in  1840,  that  the  whole  should  be  subjected  to  experi- 
ments in  the  Tea  districts  of  Assam  and  the  Himalayas, 
in  different  soils  and  climates. 

The  seeds  obtained  by  Mr.  Gordon  having  been  sent 
to  Calcutta,  and  sown  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  numbers 
vegetated,  though  many  failed.  Nurseries  having  been 
established  both  in  Assam  and  in  Kemaon  and  Sirmore,  at 
elevations  of  from  2000  to  7500  feet,  seedlings  were  sent, 
but  of  12,000  sent  to  Assam,  only  500  arrived  alive;  and 
of  10,000  sent  to  N.  W.  India,  only  1326  reached  the 
hills  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836.  In  December, 
1838,  Dr.  Falconer  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  that  the  Tea-plant 
■was  thriving  vigorously  in  two,  and  had  flowered  in  three 
of  the  above  nurseries.  On  the  21st  April,  1841,  Dr. 
Falconer  reported  that  from  the  500  plants  originally  in- 
troduced into  the  Kemaon  nurseries,  5000  had  been  pro- 
duced from  layers,  and  from  the  seeds  ripened.  Many  of 
them  had  grown  to  the  size  of  bushy  shrubs,  about  five 
feet  high. 

In  the  year  1842,  nine  Chinese  Tea-manufacturers, 
■who  had  been  in  Assam,  were  sent  to  the  Tea-nurseries 
of  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal.  On  arrival,  they  united  in  de- 
claring that  the  Tea-plants  of  the  Kemaon  plantations  were 
the  genuine  cultivated  Chinese  plant,  and  far  superior  to 
that  grown  in  Assam,  but  that  they  required  cutting 
down  before  they  would  be  in  the  best  state  for  yielding 
good  Tea-leaves.  On  the  12th  Oct.,  Dr.  Jameson,  who 
succeeded  to  the  charge  on  Dr.  Falconer  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  from  ill  health,  wrote,  '*  The  Tea-plan- 
tations in  the  Deyrah  Doon  and  in  Kemaon  are  thriving 
admirably." 

In  the  early  part  of  1843,  some  Tea  was  prepared  from 
the  above  plants  by  the  Chinamen.  On  20thJan.,  a  portion 
•was  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  a  small  canister  to  Dr.  Royle, 
at  the  India  House.  The  former  was  reported  on,  on  the 
1 1th  of  May,  by  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  stated  to  be  a  very  good  marketable  article,  and 
valued  in  London  at  about  23.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  and  the  spe- 
cimen sent  to  London  was,  on  the  23d  May,  1843,  re- 
ported on  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  and  pronounced  to  be  of 
the  Oolong  Souchong  kind,  fine-flavoured  and  strong, 
equal  to  the  superior  black  Teas  generally  sent  as  pre- 
Mntfl,  and  better,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  China 
Teas  imported  for  mercantile  purposes. 

On  the  17th  April,  Dr.  Jameson  wrote  from 
Almora,  that  all  the  Tea-nurseries  were  looking  admi- 
rably ;  and  the  Chinamen  were  busy  manufacturing 
black  (I'ouchongj  Tea,  which  api)ear8  to  be  of  a  much 
•upcrior  quality  to  that  already  made.  On  the  30th  of 
AugQit,  18(3,  a  sample,  conaisting  of  10  Hmall  canisters 
of  black  (Poachongj  Tea  was  forwarded  by  the  overland 
route  tor  the  inspection  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  co- 
Tercd  -Ajth  wax-cloth,  which  unfortunately  gave  a  little 
of  it*  flavour  to  the  Tea,  as  the  caniaterH  got  injured,  and 
did  n'it  Brrive  before  Dec.  1843,  This  was  reported  on 
by  Me«irN.  Thooipton,  who  observe  thai  the  samples  are 
all  moreorleis  affected  by  the  wax-cloth.  One  kind 
wai  ollrda  fincTca  of  the  Oolong  class,  with  a  leaf 
•omewliJit  tike  that  of  fine  black-leaf  I'ckoe,  vahie  from 
2j.  6^.  to  Zs.  i   another  kind,  as  a  longish,  even,  rich, 


blackish  leaf,  of  the  usual  size  of,  and  like,  China 
Oolong,  value  2s.  6rf.  to  2^.  9d.  ;  a  third,  as  a  fine  Tea, 
but  not  esteemed  in  this  market,  on  account  of  the  pale- 
ness of  t'le  leaf.  Mr.  Andrews  Hunt,  late  Inspector  of 
Tea  to  the  East  India  Company,  describes  the  Tea  as 
well  made,  smallish,  blackish,  wiry  Tetsong  kind  of 
leaf,  the  smell  like  that  of  China  Tea,  rather  burnt,  the 
colour  of  the  infusion  very  good,  and  the  taste  fragrant 
and  true,  as  Tetsong  Tea  ;  value,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d., 
2s.  9d.,  and  3s.  per  lb.  The  flavour,  aod  other  character- 
istics of  the  leaf  of  the  Tea-shrub  of  Kemaon  were  pro- 
nounced identical  with  the  Chinese  plant  grown  in  Ankoy, 
a  district  which,  in  Chinese  estimation,  produces  highly- 
prized  Tea.  *'  The  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  best  of 
the  four  samples  are  unexceptionable;  and,  while  the 
former  does  great  credit  to  the  Chinese  manufacturing 
operations,  the  latter  fully  justifies  their  opinion,  that  the 
Tea-shrub  in  the  Kemaon  plantations  is  the  genuine 
Chinese  plant." 

Dr.  Falconer  having  brought  a  specimen  of  Tea  from 
Kemaon,  submitted  it  to.  Messrs.  Ewart,  Maccaughey 
and  Co.,  of  Copthall-court,  who  report,  8th  Sept.,  1843, 
that  it  resembles  most  nearly  the  description  occasionally 
imported  from  China  under  the  name  of  Oolong;  it  is 
not  so  high-flavoured  as  the  fine  Oolong  Tea  ;  it  has 
been  too  highly  burnt  in  the  preparation,  but  it  is  of  a 
delicate,  fine  flavour,  and  would  command  a  ready  sale 
here.  Dr.  Royle,  after  remarking,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  these  reports  by  experienced  Tea- 
brokers,  as  the  first  attempts  to  make  Tea  in  the  Hima- 
layan nurseries,  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact,  that 
all  the  brokers  coincided  in  comparing  this  Tea  with  the 
Oolong  and  Tetsong  Teas  of  China,  which,  he  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Ball,  were  obtained  from  the  Ankoy  Tea- 
district,  that  is,  the  very  locality  where  Mr.  Gordon  ob- 
tained the  Tea-seeds. 

The  latest  letters  from  Dr.Vameson  continue  to  give 
the  most  favourable  accounts  of  the  Tea-nurseries,  while 
others  from  Captain  Cautley  speak  in  the  same  style  of 
the  Tea-nurseries  in  the  Deyrah  Doon,  where,  he  says, 
the  plants  are  looking  splendidly,  and  are  growing  vigo- 
rously. Dr.  Jameson  states,  that  though  he  will  be  able 
to  send  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  Teas  this  year,  se- 
veral thousand  pounds  will  be  sent  next  season.  There 
are  about  100,000  plants  in  all  the  above  nurseries,  and 
they  may  be  rapidly  increased.  The  Court  of  Directors 
have  ordered  that  the  experiment  be  continued,  and  that 
one-half  the  produce  be  sent  to  this  country,  in  order 
that  its  quality  may  be  clearly  ascertained  and  exten- 
sively made  known. 

Dr.  Royle  concluded  his  address  by  recapitulating  the 
heads  under  which  he  had  given  an  account  of  this  im- 
portant experiment  instituted  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Indian  Government,  and  stated,  that  as  the  prac- 
tical results  had  in  every  point  been  exactly  such  as  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  scientific  data  procurable  be- 
fore the  experiment  had  been  instituted,  he  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  repeating  what  he  had  stated  in  1840  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India,"  that  he 
confidently  looked  forward,  not  only  to  having  Tea  culti- 
vated all  along  these  mountains,  but  also  to  its  being 
finer  flavoured  than  the  Assam.  He  now  thought 
that  the  culture  of  Tea  might  be  introduced  into  the 
villages,  and  even  round  the  margins  of  the  terraced 
cultivation  of  the  Himalayas,  and  that  Tea  might  be 
manufactured  extensively,  cheaply,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity ;  though  at  first,  probably,  most  profitably  in  the 
elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

Dr.  Falconer,  who  was  present,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  opinions  he  had 
entertained  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  Himalayas  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Tea-plant.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  diff'erences  apparent  between  the  Assam  plant  and 
that  of  China,  and  which  it  retained  in  the  Northern  nur- 
series as  well  as  here.  He  then  showed  how  well  calcu- 
lated for  Tea-cultivation  were  the  N.W.  nurseries,  espe- 
cially in  the  Deyrah  Doon.  This  valley  is  particularly 
eligible  for  an  extensive  culture,  as  there  is  abundance  of 
cleared  land,  moderate  in  rent,  with  abundance  of  cheap 
labour  in  the  vicinity,  great  facilities  for  irrigation,  easy 
access  to  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  by  which  the 
produce  might  be  cheaply  conveyed  to  Calcutta,  and  even 
by  the  Indus  to  Bombay. 


BEES. 

At  p.  53,  1843,  is  a  front  view  and  ground  plan,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  of  the  hive  I  have  adopted  for  my  bees. 
The  principle  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  is  described 
under  the  head  "  Management  of  Bees,"  signed  C.  A.  A. 
Lloyd,  p.  118,  1814,  with  the  exception  that  I  do  not 
use  zinc  ventilators  in  any  shape,  as  I  imagine  that  that 
metal  is  as  pernicious  to  bees  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
to  the  human  race  when  milk  has  been  partaken  out  of 
zinc  dishes. 

At  p.  101,  1843,  I  made  some  observations  on  bees, 
and  expressed  my  belief  that  I  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  hive  which  would  insure  the  health  of  that  interesting 
insect;  as,  from  the  previous  autumn  to  the  13th  Feb., 
1843,  I  had  witnessed  very  few  dead  bees  in  or  near  my 
hive — only  about  20,  and  that  it  remained  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet  throughout  the  winter.  I  have  now  to  add, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  respect  with  my  hive 
up  to  the  present  period  ;  as  not  half  the  above  number 
died  from  the  autumn  of  1843  to  the  Ist  of  Feb.  1844, 
which  day  being  very  mild,  my  bees  were  flying  about  as 
numerous  as  if  it  had  been  a  day  in  May,  and  carried 
out  all  the  fragments  of  wax  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
as  well  as  their  dead,  of  which  I  on!v  observed  8  alto- 
gether during  the  past  winter  atid  up  to  the  above  date. 
The  bottom-board  remained  rcmuricu'Oy  clean,  and  the 


iiive  kept  sweet  throughout  the  whole  of  their  second 
season  of  repose,— a  sure  criterion  that  the  inmates  en*, 
joyed  excellent  health,  as  cleanliness  is  essential  to  th« 
preservation  of  these  insects.  I  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  success  In  insuring  the 
health  of  my  bees  during  the  winter  season  ;  but  I  cannot 
congratulate  myself  as  yet  on  having  derived  any  profit 
from  them,  although  I  am  fully  convinced  three  as  fine 
swarms  as  could  be  wished  were  reared  in  my  hive  last 
summer,  but  proved  ungrateful,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
took  possession  of  tenantless  hives  belonging  to  other 
bee-keepers,  whose  stocks  must  have  sufi'ered  severely 
owing  to  the  long-continued  rainy  weather  which  occurred 
in  May  and  June,  1843.  I  entirely  attribute  the  loss  of 
my  swarms  last  summer  to  giving  them  too  much 
accommodation,  which  enabled  them  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  their  departure  without  my 
having  any  control  over  them  ;  the  whole  of  their 
plans  having  been  communicated  to  each  other  in  the 
side-box,  as  on  no  occasion  did  they  hang  in  clus- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  centre  hive  ;  and  when  they 
left  the  side-box  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  they 
went  off  in  one  continued  stream,  but  not  in  the  usual 
way  as  I  have  seen  bees  swarm  when  they  previously 
clustered  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives.  I  do  not,  however, 
regret  the  loss  of  my  swarms,  as  other  parties  must 
have  been  benefited  by  them  ;  and  the  plan  of  my  hive 
has  enabled  me  to  observe  some  peculiarities  connected 
with  these  wonderful  insects;  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  naturalists  who 
have  written  on  their  history  or  management ;  and  ia 
order  to  convey  to  your  readers  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  made,  I  shall  con- 
tinue the  history  of  my  hive  (I  have  only  one  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments),  from  my  comraunica- 
to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  in  February,  1843,  to  the 
present  period.  In  February,  1843,  I  stated  that,  ia 
consequence  of  a  lady  having  remarked  that  her  bees 
kept  in  boxes  generally  died  during  the  winter,  I  lined 
mine  with  India  matting,  and  the  bees  appeared  to  ap- 
prove highly  of  the  alteration  by  running  over  it.  When 
the  weather  became  very  warm  in  April,  I  opened  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  side  box,  which  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  entrance  to  the  centre  hive,  and  the 
bees  went  out  and  in  at  both  places  with  evident  satis- 
faction that  they  had  such  facilities  of  ingress  and 
egress;  as,  if  interrupted  at  one  entrance  by  the  num- 
bers going  out  and  in,  they  at  once  availed  themselves 
of  the  other.  About  the  hitter  end  of  April  three  of  the 
bees,  apparently  to  me  having  an  officious  kind  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  manner  in  which  I  observed  other  bees 
act  towards  them,  commenced  running  round  the  en- 
trance to  the  side-box,  endeavouring  to  run  up  and 
down  the  wood  of  which  the  box  is  made,  in  the  same 
way  as  other  bees  often  do  on  straw  hives  before  swarm- 
ing ;  but  the  wood  being  painted  and  smooth,  their 
little  claws  would  not  hold,  and  they  fell  down  as  often 
as  they  made  the  attempt,  and  appeared  in  a  violent 
passion.  With  the  view  of  humouring  them,  I  fixed  a 
piece  of  the  India  matting  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
front  of  the  side-box,  and  about  four  inches  deep,  and  it 
was  really  amusing  to  witness  the  numbers  taken  out  to 
examine  this  addition,  and  the  satisfaction  it  gave  to  alL 
On  the  same  evening  about  200  bees  clustered  in  the 
side-box  for  the  first  time,  and  remained  during 
the  night.  On  the  following  night  there  were 
about  500,  and  on  the  third  night,  the  weather 
being  very  warm,  upwards  of  two  thousand.  The 
fourth  day  the  weather  changed  to  be  very  cold  and 
rainy,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  left  the  side-box  and 
went  into  the  centre  hive.  The  cold  weather  lasted  three 
days,  and  during  that  period  the  bees  all  remained  in  the 
centre  hive.  The  weather  having  again  become  warm, 
and  genial,  a  small  cluster  was  formed  in  the  side-box,  as 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  number  of  bees  in  the  centre 
hive  daily  increasing,  the  side-box,  from  the  4th  of  May, 
was  permanently  occupied  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
During  the  long  period  of  rainy  weather  in  May  and  June, 
1843,  especially  if  attended  with  cold  winds,  the  number 
of  bees  in  the  side-box  varied  considerably,  and  indeed 
they  might  have  been  referred  to  as  aiTexcellent  baro- 
meter. About  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
the  side-box  became  so  full  that  a  space  of  only  about 
two  inches  across  remained  unoccupied,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  this  vacancy  was  arranged,  at  various  times 
during  the  day,  and  numerous  bees  being  employed  fan- 
ning at  the  entrance  and  in  the  interior,  it  was  evidently 
left  for  ventilation.  At  this  period  the  movements  of  the 
bees  at  the  entrance  of  the  centre  hive,  and  the  same  at 
the  side-box,  and  the  great  number  of  drones  going  out 
and  in  at  the  side-box,  induced  me  to  set  a  watch  upon 
them  during  the  day  ;  but,  although  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  from  10,000  to  15,000  bees  in  the  side-box 
in  the  morning  of  one  of  the  fine  days,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  July  they  nearly  all  left  and  never  returned,  and 
in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  night  there  were  not 
above  200  in  the  side-box.  The  numbers,  however,  daily 
increased  a  second  time,  until  12  days  after  the  first  swarm 
had  left;  when  the  second  followed  in  a  similar  manner, 
leaving  very  few,  as  on  the  first  occasion.  The  numbers 
increased  a  third  time,  and,  singularly  enough,  opt  the 
twelfth  day  from  the  departure  of  the  second  swarm,  the 
third  left  in  the  same  manner,  leaving  only  about  200  in 
the  side-box.  On  the  day  after  the  departure  of  the  third 
swurra,  the  numbers  again  began  to  increase  in  the  side- 
box,  and  I  suppose  being  then  aware  that  no  more  swarms 
would  take  place  during  the  season,  thwy  immodiutoly 
commenced  forming  combs  in  the  side-box,  and  there  are 
now  three  beautiful  combs  in  it  of  the  size  of  breakfast 
platca.    Thcae  combs  during  the  month  of  August  were 
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filled  with  most  beautiful  honey  &a  clear  as  crystal  ;  but 
by  the  end  of  September  tlie  whole  of  tlie  honey  was 
taken  out  of  tliem  and  depo^it-'d  in  the  centre  hive,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bees  retired  to  their  winter  quHrters, 
leaving  the  coniiis  for  use  duiiu;  the  present  season.  1 
then  closed  np  the  outer  entrance  t)  the  side-box,  and  it 
has  remained  shut  during  the  winter.  The  combs  apfieur 
to  be  in  very  fine  condition  for  being  re-filled  with  honey. 

Bees  have  liitlierto  biirne  the  character  of  beiin;  indus- 
trious, and  tlie  inilolent  of  the  human  race  have  o'ten  been 
urged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  "  busy  bee,"  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  very  meritorious  and 
untiring  labours  of  these  interesting  insects  during  the 
time  allotted  for  tlieir  daily  labour,  which  1  firmly  believe 
does  ni)t  exceed  t-ix  Iiours,  even  in  the  very  finest  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  or  pleasant  weather,  in  every  way 
suitable  for  tiieir  task«.  J  have  come  to  tliis  conclusion 
from  repeated  observ;ition,  tliat  in  proportion  to  the 
number  leaving  the  centre  hive  or  side  box,  at  ilie  early 
hour  of  five  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  nearly  an  equal 
number  came  in  to  the  side  bi;x  to  repose  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  those  that  left  at  later  hours  in  the  morning, 
ceased  from  their  field  hibours  at  intervals  of  about:  six 
hours  during  the  day.  Those  that  had  returned  from 
labour  could  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  others  that 
had  not  been  our,  as  the  former  occupied  particui;ir  po- 
sitions until  titu.se  tliat  were  asleep  anakened,  and 
vacated  their  iiLjcks  to  go  on  duty,  and  theti  the  other 
might  be  seen  taking  up  their  positions,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  were  fast  asleep.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  although  bees  only  woik  in  the  fields  six  hours  a  day 
under  the  most  lavourable  circumstances,  they  all  tuke 
their  turn  of  duty,  boih  by  niglit  and  by  day,  to  protect 
the  hives,  and  the  sentries  at  the  entrance  are  relieved 
with  as  great  regularity  as  in  military  life.  There  are 
also  several  that  neper  work  themselves,  but  appear  to 
take  regular  rounds  to  ascertain  that  the  others  are  faith- 
fully performing  tlieir  duties,  and  the  whole  government 
and  system  of  a  hive  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  were  the  traits  of  character  in  these  in- 
sects, which  I  iaiHgine  I  have  perceived,  recorded,  they 
would  be  rejected  as  incredible;  however,  they  have 
afforded  me  great  amusement,  and  I  am  satibfietLgfith  the 
result  of  my  observations. 

I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  the  clustering  of  bees 
outside  the  entrance  of  hives,  is  no  loss  whatever  to  bee- 
keepers, as  has  been  supposed,  the  clustering  being  a 
natural  state  of  i-epose,  which  they  cannot  enjoy  within 
the  hive,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather  at 
the  time  making  the  temperature  of  the  interior  too 
warm  for  them.  On  this  account  I  am  decidedly  against 
adopting  any  means  lo  assist  them  in  ventilating  their 
hives  from  the  top  or  sides,  as  they  can  regulate  the  tem- 
perature with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  if  they  should  on 
any  particular  occasion  suffer  from  too  great  heat,  it  is 
better  they  should  do  so  than  interfere  with  their  ar- 
rangements, as  they  soon  show  their  displeasure  with 
plans  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  by  closing  up  with 
propolis  all  ventilators  except  those  at  the  bottom  or 
entrance  of  the  hive.  In  closing  the  details  of  these  Eu- 
ropean Humming  birds,  as  I  may  term  thero,  owing  to 
many  of  their  habits,  I  would  observe,  that  I  have  never 
narrowed  the  mouth  of  my  hive  during  the  two  last 
winters,  and  during  the  same  period  I  left  the  interior 
communication  witli  the  side-box  open  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. I  have  never  fed  them  in  any  shape  whatever,  as 
they  have  ample  stores  of  honey  in  the  centre  hive, 
which  is  made  of  straw  twelve  inches  deep  and  fourteen 
inches  diameter  inside.  The  side  boxes  are  eight  inches 
square  inside,  and  ten  inches  deep.  As  a  proof  of  the 
number,  health,  and  strength  of  my  bees,  I  may  mention 
that  during  several  of  the  mild  days  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  of  the  present  year,  the  perspiration  from  them 
was  running  out  at  the  entrance,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  appeared  to  do  in  May,  last  year.  They  have  now 
commenced  their  spring  campaign,  and  during  several 
days  of  the  present  month  of  March,  hundreds  have 
come  home  from  the  fields,  well  loaded  with  pollen,  and 
I  have  not  observed  one  perish  of  the  cold,  which  is  often 
the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year.  X  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  make  artificial  swarms  last  year,  as 
my  bees  did  not  form  combs  in  the  side  box,  which  I 
consider  essential  for  success,  until  after  the  season  of 
swarming  was  \>&.^i.— J olm  Grant,  Editor  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  ;    Woolwich,  March,  1844. 

Home  Correspondence. 

spot  on  the  Pelargonium. — Having  taken  much  plea- 
sure in  the  culture  of  the  Pelargonium  for  some  years, 
and  having  sutlered  a  liule  from  the  appearance  of  a  spot 
wpon  the  leaves  during  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been 
most  anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
Last  autumn,  when  1  cut  the  plants  down,  I  re- 
moved every  leaf,  placed  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  broke  well,  with  no  appearance  of  the  disease  ;  they 
■were  then  repotted  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  and 
placed  In  the  greenhouse  on  a  stage  3  feet  from  the 
glass.  The  winter  being  mild,  little  fire  was  needed.  In 
March  they  were  repotted,  the  large  plants  in  12s,  in 
loam,  leaf-mould,  cow-dung  three  years'  old,  and  u  little 
sand.  Having  a  small  house  where  nothing  else  is 
grown,  they  had  abundance  of  air  given  them  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  to  guard  against  boisterous  winds,  I  nailed  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth,  a  yard  wide,  over  the  top  of  the 
liDUse,  which  1  find  most  useful,  not  only  in  checking  the 
wind,  but  also  in  keeping  out  dust,  smut,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer, bees.  They  were  very  strong  plants,  and  showed  a 
fine  head  of  bloom.  The  spring  being  very  warm,  and 
our  Show  not  taking  place  until  the  11th  of  June,  I  kept 
them  as  cool  as  possible;  drawing  an  awning  of  cheese- 


doth  over  the  house  from  10  o'clock  until  2.  Every 
other  night  they  were  syringed  freely,  and  the  awning  the 
fnllowing  morning  drawn  down  uniil  the  leaves  were 
quite  dry  ;  tljinking  that  the  spot  might  be  caused  by  the 
sun  coming  upon  them  when  wet,  and  scorcliing  them. 
Twice  a-week,  alter  they  had  shown  bloom,  tliey  were 
watered  with  liquid  manure  made  of  sheep's-dnni;.  All 
went  on  well  until  the  fiist  week  in  May,  when  the  spot 
made  its  partial  appearance  ;  and  on  tins  occasion,  the 
day  having  been  very  hot,  I  used  the  svrint;e  at  night 
very  freely,  and  left  the  front  windows  a  little 
open  ;  the  next  day  1  perceived  the  appearance 
of  the  spot  on  the  most  succulent  leaves  of  one 
or  two  plants,  and  those  the  most  luxuridint  in  growtli. 
I  at  once  concluded  that  my  previous  opinion  of  its 
arising  from  over-watering  and  damp  was  correct,  and  it 
was  founded  on  tlie  following  cage  : — Last  autumn  I  had 
a  large  plant  of  the  Dropmore  Scarlet  in  fine  health, 
which  flowered  all  the  winter.  Jn  March  it  was  cut 
down,  to  supply  cuttings  for  bedding  out,  and  placed 
under  the  stage,  not  much  shaded,  and  removed  out  of 
the  way  ot  drippings  from  pots  overliead.  The  ends  ot 
tiie  shoots  were  touched  with  quick  lime,  which  imme- 
diately checks  all  bleeding.  It  was  kept  diy  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  watered  ;  nut  breaking  freely,  it  was  well 
syringed,  and  received  a  good  deal  of  ntoisiure.  It  broke 
from  12  eyes,  and  every  leaf  was  covered  with  the  spot. 
1  removed  them  all,  put  the  plant  in  a  dry  place  on  the 
stage,  and  the  next  growth  of  leaves  was  perfectly  free 
from  spot.  I  have  no  doubt  the  disease  was  caused  by 
over-watering  and  damp  :  if  it  was  the  soil,  ihe  plant 
would  have  been  diseased  the  previous  year.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  spot,  I  have  ceased  syringing,  and 
given  less  water,   and    it    has   not  spread   or  appeared 

upon     the    other    plants.  —  An     Old    Subscriber, 

Another  correspondent,  signing  himself  J.  W.i  states 
that  early  last  May  he  placed  some  of  his  best  plants  in 
a  common  garden-frame,  to  retard  their  flowering.  They 
were  placed  on  coal  ashes  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  completely  spotted.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  June  the  plants  were  cleaned  and 
placed  in  a  Vinery,  where  they  had  plenty  of  air,  and  were 
dry.  In  due  time  they  recovered,  and  flowered  beautifully. 
Our  correspondent  imagines  thai  it  was  not  the  soil,  but 
the  cold  and  wet  they  were  subject  to  in  the  frame  that 
caused  the  spot,  as  May  and  June  last  year  were  cold, 
wet  months  ;  and  he  writes  that  plants  growing  in  the 
same  soil,  but  in  a  greenhouse,  were  not  at  all  infected 
with  the  spot.  He  remarks  that  this  year,  out  of  a  collec- 
tion of  500,  there  is  notaspot  amongst  them,  and  they  are 

in  all  situations,  from  the  conservatory  to  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Parker^  of  Elm  Grove,  lioehampton,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — *'  I  conceive  that  spot  is  occasioned  by  sudden 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  and  not  by  the  soil,  as  is 
generally  supposed  ;  for  instance,  last  September  was 
very  hot,  and  the  early  part  of  October  was  very  cold, 
consequently,  the  plants  received  a  sudden  check.  When 
my  plants  were  housed  for  the  winter,  I  picked  off  all  the 
infected  leaves,  and  kept  the  temperature  of  the  house  at 
from  45°  to  50'',  by  Are  heat.  The  plants  were  syringed 
on  fine  days  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  allow  the 
leaves  to  get  dry  before  night,  and  air  was  freely  admitted 
early  in  the  morning.  This  treatment  soou  induced  the 
plants  to  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  and  they  have 
been  perfectly  free  from  spot  ever  since.  They  have  been 
re-potted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  they  were  growing 
in  last  autumn  ;  therefore,  if  the  soil  caused  tlie  spot,  it 
would  have  re-appeared  before  this  time.  A  friend  had 
Pelargoniums  very  much  infected  with  this  disease ; 
the  cause  of  which  I  attribute  to  cold  and  damp,  as 
his  plants  were  removed  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, from  the  house   where  they  had  been  growing 

all    the    winter,    into    cold  damp    pits." "  I    have 

lately  built,"  says  a  fourth  correspondent,  "  a  green- 
house exclusively  for  Pelargoniums,  with  a  low  roof  and 
a  stage  raised  up  well  to  the  glass.  It  is  heated  on  Mr. 
Rendle'a  tank  system,  and  up  to  April  the  plants  were 
progressing  rapidly.  A  quantity  of  Dahlias  put  in  to 
force  were  placed  over  the  tank  and  plunged  iua  bed  of 
sand,  which  was  kept  moist,  and  had  usually  from  5  to 
6  gallons  of  water  poured  on  it  every  day.  I  keep  up 
tires  at  night  to  force  the  Pelargoniums  into  flower.  The 
greenfly  having  made  its  appearance,  I  tried,  for  the  sake 
of  experiment,  syringing  with  an  infusion  of  quassia,  in 
the  proportion  of  ^  lb.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  continued 
to  syringe  them  with  this  for  three  or  four  evenings, 
closing  up  the  house  early.  In  about  a  week  afterwards 
the  plants  looked  very  sickly,  and  have  continued  un- 
healthy ever  since  ;  they  have  nearly  lost  all  their  leaves, 
and  those  that  remain  are  blotched  all  over,  similar  to 
those  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection.  I  vrish  to  know 
whether  this  is  the  effect  of  the  quassia,  or  whether  it  is 
caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  house,  owing  to  the  eva- 
poration from  the  sand,  together  with  the  syringing,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  The  house  was  shut  every  even- 
iag,  and  in  the  morning  the  plants  were  quite  wet,  owing 
to  the  water  becoming  condensed  on  the  roof  and  fall- 
ing back  on  the  plants ;  but  this  was  the  case  before  the 
change  took  place  as  well  as  after. —  C.  K.  C.  [This  is 
a  case  of  spot ;  and  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  valuable 
observations  of  an  "  Old  Subscriber."  The  quassia  bad 
nothing  to  do  witb  it.] 

Chicory. — On  reading  your  Leader  and  correspond- 
CQt's  remarks  on  the  article  of  Chicory,  I  could  not 
resist  a  smile  ;  for  really,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  article,  it  would  appear  a  direct  road  to  fortune.  I 
have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  communicating 
with  several  members  of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
article,  and  at  last,  after  the  many  thousands — nay,  I 
may  truly  say,  hundreds  of  thousands — the  revenue  has 


been  deprived  of  by  it,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admit  it  to  be 
used  for  adulteration,  to  the  loss  thereof.  If  it  was 
only  used  as  generally  understood,  as  an  addition  or  im- 
provement, as  some  poor  tastes  have  it,  the  stuff  might  be 
tolerated  ;  but  when  it  is  well  known  that  hundreds  of 
tons  of  low  jmlse  (damaged  by  fire  and  water,  or  any 
other  way  to  which  it  is  liable)  are  made  into  Hambro' 
Powder,  and  fifty  other  matters  are  all  made  into  coffee 
by  the  addition  of  a  tithe  of  the  real  article,  to  the  cruel 
imposition  on  our  poorer  classes,  who,  from  the  vile 
practices  of  adulteration,  generally  get  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  hard  earnings,  how  will  it  be  possible,  if 
coffee  is  to  be  a  leading  article  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue,  to  permit  its  cultivation  ?  No  :  the  Chancellor 
has  found,  after  giving  France  that  benefit  many  years, 
to  the  serious  loss  of  the  revenue,  that  it  must  now  be 
stopped ;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  ere  long  be  treated 
as  tobacco — others  must  grow  it,  and  we  get  it  only  by 
paying  a  heavy  duty.  So  great  a  hold  has  this  spurious 
matter  taken  of  the  consumer,  th«t  a  genuine  article  of 
low  quality  is  unsaleable. — Anli-AduUeralion,  [Our 
correspondent  could  hardly  have  used  a  stronger  argu- 
ment against  his  own  views,  than  the  admission  in  the 
last  paragraph  that  Chicory  has  taken  a  great  hold  of 
the  consumer.  That  shows,  conclusively,  that  Chicory 
improves  the  quality  of  coffee — as  indeed  is  notorious. 
Wc  submit,  with  much  deference,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  Tnixture  for  the  sake  of  raising 
quality,  and  adulteration  fir  purposes  of  fraud.  French 
coffee  is  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  Would  the  French 
give  up  mixing  it  with  Chicory  .''     We  suspect  not.] 

Bees. — 1  have  taken  lately  a  glass  of  honey  weighing 
5J  lbs.  (glass  included).  Before  putting  on  the  glass,  I 
laid  a  sheet  of  white  paper  over  the  top  of  the  hive  (one 
of  Nutt's),  cutting  a  hole  for  the  passage  ;  by  which 
means  there  was  scarcely  any  adhesion  to  the  wooden 
top.  My  Bees  would  have  swarmed  on  the  10th,  had  I 
not  opened  a  side-box.  I  find  the  drawers  under  Nutt's 
hives  of  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  opened  one  by 
accident,  and  found  it  full  of  Bees,  mostly  dead,  having 
forced  their  way  by  the  tin  covering.  I  have  now  pasted 
them  up;  as  a  means  of  feeding,  they  are  perfectly  use- 
less, as  1  never  found  the  Bees  could  get  back  into  their 
hive  from  them. —  Phin,  near  Wrothartij  Kent. 

Bee-Jiowers. — Some  time  ago,  a  correspondent  denied 
the  correctness  of  my  statement  as  regards  the  Polyan- 
thus being  a  bee-flower.  The  Polyanthus  is  almost  the 
first  spring  plant  in  bloom,  consequently,  the  bees,  it 
may  be,  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  it; 
afterwards,  when  flowers  get  plentiful,  they  may  prefer 
others.  I  only  speak  of  it  as  an  early  bee-flower,  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch,  having  seen  thousands 
of  bees  on  it  from  ray  hives,  and  often  been  very  much  in 
danger  of  being  stung  when  gathering  the  flowers  ;  I 
therefore  again  deliberately  state,  that  the  Polyanthus 
tribe  are  valuable  early  bee-flowers.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  flowers  to  which  bees  are  particularly  partial  :- 


i\IignoneltP. 

Brasaicas. 

Sweet  "William. 

Columbine. 

Pinks. 

Asperiila. 

Penstemons. 


Grape  Hyacinth. 
Marigolds. 
Esclischoltzia. 
China  Asters. 
Dahlias,  and 
Marvel  of  Peru. 


Canterbury  Eells. 

■\Vallilower3. 

Roses. 

Borage. 

Lilies. 

Beans. 

Stocks. 
— A  plus. 

Heating. — On  reading  the  article  of  your  correspond- 
ent '*  Dion,''  in  a  late  Number,  luhought  I  would  send 
the  accompanying  plan,  which  \  have  had  in  use  for 
nearly  two  years  past.  It  is  o;n.a  small  scale,  and  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  having  hot  water  at  command  to 
mix  with  cold  for  my  Vines*-  My  grapehouse  is  heated 
with  a  brick  flue ;  the  fire-place  is  about  three  feet  from 
the  front  wall ;  a  cast  iron  pipe,  about  two  inches  in  diame^ 
ter,  is  carried  through  .        f, 

this  front  wall    to  the  ^Jafffe 

fireplace,     thus ;     the  ^^^^ 

two  open  ends  of  the  -^ 

pipe  are  introduced  into  a  wooden  tank,  about  two   feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.     This  is 


^^SJ-3^     EARTH 


D)« 


kept  filled  with  water,  which  will  boil  in  about  half-  au 
hour  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  as  here  is  a  constant  circu- 
lation through  the  pipe  into  the  tank.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
a  stream  out  of  the  top  end  of  the  pipe.  This  tank  is 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  board  (slate  would  be  much 
better)  on  which  rests  a  frame  made  of  wood,  about  one 
foot  deep,  and  filled  with  earth,  which  is  always  warm 
enough  to  strike  cuttings  or  raise  seeds  in  ;  but  if  not 
well  attended,  it  gets  too  hot,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  tank.  1  imagine  if  I  had  an  iron  tank  the  wh&le 
length  of  the  house,  this  small  bit  of  pipe  introduced  at 
one  end  would  keep  the  whole  body  of  water  sufiiciently 
warm,  to  throw  out  a  good  heat  from  the  iron  sides  into 
the  house,  and  if  covered  with  slate,  the  earth  on  the  top 
could  be  kept  at  an  equal  temperature. — I.  S.  K.  [To 
be  sure  it  would.] 

Asparagus. — I  have  an  Asparagus  bed,  thirty  feet  by 
five  feet,  on  which  I  put  one  cwt.  of  salt,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  last  year,  and  also  this  year.  The  increase  of 
crop,  both  with  regard  to  size  and  number,  is  most  ex- 
traordinary ;  I  intend  to  continue  the  One  cwt»  of  salt 
for  this  bed  every  March. — /.  5.  K, 


ISM.] 
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Ij  f  r/ie  Jiobiri. — III  a  late  Number  appeared  a  very  intt-r- 
estin^  anecdote  of  an  "  affectionxre"  robin.  Your  corres- 
pondent hiis,  liowever,  I  would  presume,  seen  little 
beyond  the  *'  sunny  side"  of  this  bird's  clmracter.  I 
grant  the  robin  has  some  very  striking  good  quiilities ;  but 
"  more  remains  behind."  I  hrtve  made  the  study  of 
birds  a  very  favourite  pastime  for  the  last  14  v^ars,  my 
collection  seldom  avernging  fewer  than  from  200  to  300 
of  nearly  all  kinds,  including  nightingales,  blackcaps, 
babillards,  Sec.  &c. ;  and  I  have  had  as  many  as  17 
robins  in  cages  at  one  and  the  same  time.  My  observa- 
tion, during  the  above  period,  compels  me  to  say  that,  if 
of  these  '*  affectionate"  birds,  20  males  were  let  loose  in 
one  room,  not  three  would  be  found  alive  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  even  these  survivors  would  be  desperately 
wounded.  Their  strength  alone  has  saved  them  (unless 
indeed  they  have  studied  the  *'  whole  art  of  war")  ;  and 
opportunity  alone  is  w^ntinj  for  each  one  of  them  to 
receive  from  the  other  his  quietus,  which  is  inevitable,  if 
they  continue  together.  If  robins,  confined  in  cages, 
are  expected  to  sing,  t'ney  must  on  no  account  whatever 
be  permitted  to  see  each  other,  for  their  jealousy  exceeds, 
if  it  is  possible,  that  of  women  ;  and,  once  provoked,  they 
are  nearly  as  irrecoacileable.  Thus  much  for  their  foibles. 
I  will  DOW  give  you  an  instance  of  their  gentler  nature. 
Yon  will  thereby  see,  not  only  how  possible  it  is  to  tame 
a  robin,  but  to  mould  it  to  your  entire  will.  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  I  took  possession  of  my  present 
residence,  and  being  alone  for  a  week,  until  the  arrival  of 
my  family  from  town,  I  rose  as  early  as  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  to  attend  to  my  cage-birds,  which  I  fed  on 
a  table  in  the  back  garden.  While  employed  in  this 
operation,  I  perceived  that  I  was  closely  watched  by  a 
very  elegantly  formed,  fine,  stout,  robin,  who  seemed 
bent  on  ascertaining  whether  or  not  I  was  a  friend  to  his 
tribe.  Within  three  days,  his  mind,  on  this  point,  was 
set  at  rest,  and  be  became  my  constant  guest,  in  doors, 
in  the  garden,  on  my  shoulder,  on  my  finger;  and  to  sum 
up  all,  I  taught  him,  at  command,  to  perch  himself  firmly 
on  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  and  to  take  a  meal-worm,  while 
thus  seated,  from  my  hand.  It  would  often  happen,  on 
my  return  home,  that  he  was  in  Ravenscourt  Park  (which 
adjoins  my  garden) ;  at  such  times,  I  had  only  to  give  a 
peculiar  whistle,  and  he  would  be  at  my  side  in  a  few 
moments.  Finally,  our  '^  engagement  for  the  season'* 
terminated  only  two  months  since,  when  ray  little  friend 
committed  matritnony.  He  is  now  teaching  his  young 
family,  four  in  number,  how  to  fly,  and  is  in  the  garden 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  singing  joyously.  His  great 
familiarity,  however,  is  suspended  pro  tern.,  and  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  his  instinct  will  permit  him  to  return  : 
to  bis  old  habits  of  strict  intimacy  until  August — TVU- ' 
Ham  Eidd,  New  Road,  Hammer  smith.  \ 

Sporting  Laburnum. — Several  years  ago  I  purchased  of 
a  nurseryman,  and  planted  in  ray  garden,  a  purple  La- 
burnum, which  was  grafted,  as  I  imagine,  on  a  common 
Lsbarnum-stock ;  the  tree  has  never  assumed  the  droop- 
ing growth  of  the  common  Laburnum,  nor  has  it  flow- 
ered very  profusely,  nor  the  bunches  been  so  long  as 
those  of  the  Laburnum  usually  are  ;  but  this  year  there 
are  three  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  one  at  the  extremity 
of  a  shoot  of  last  year,  and  the  other  two  in  that  part  of 
another  branch  which  was  the  growth  of  the  year  before 
last.  Just  below  these  bunches,  and  in  the  wood  of  the 
same  year's  growth,  are  three  shoots  of  last  year's 
growth,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  having 
throughout  the  whole  length  the  small  foliage  and  light 
purple  flowers  of  a  distinct  species  of  Cytisus,  the  latter 
being  single,  of  a  less  faded  appearance  than  the  La- 
barnum,  with  short  flower-stalks;  and  further  up  the 
same  bough,  on  the  growth  of  the  same  year,  there  are 
three  bunches  of  purple  flowers  similar  to  those  hitherto 
produced  on  the  tree,  and  further  up  the  same  branch,  on 
the  growth  of  last  year,  another  bunch  of  purple  flowers  ; 
the  whole  are  certainly  the  growth  from  the  scion,  and 
no  part  from  a  bud  below,  where  the  scion  was  inserted. 
,  No  seed  has  ever  been  produced  in  former  years,  and  I 
have  always  con.'idered  the  scion  with  which  the  tree  was 
grafted  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Laburnum  and  some 
other  Cytisus.  i  think  I  have  read  in  one  of  Loudon's 
publications  thatthe  purple  Laburnum  was  ahybrid  which 
baa  the  peculiarity  of  losing  its  hybrid  characters,  and  re- 
turning to  that  of  one  of  its  original  parents  ; '  but  surely 
my  specimen  is  still  more  extraordinary,  from  the  triple 
character  of  the  flowers.  I  shall  anxiously  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  yellow  and  smaller  purple  flowers,  in  order  to 
Mccrtain  if  they  produce  any  seed. —  C.  T.  W.,  Bunt'mg- 
Jord,  [W'e  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  discus- 
lion  upon  this  subject,  which  took  place  at  p.  .'^2.'), 
1811,  and  at  p.  3U7,  in  the  volume  for  1812.] 

Trarmplantmij. —  Having  had  considerable  experience 
in  traniplanting,  I  shall  state  the  method  I  have  always 
pursued  in  the  removal  of  large  trees  or  shrubs.  1  firat 
form  the  pit,  where  the  plant  to  be  removed  is  to  be 
planted  ;  it  is  generally  taken  out  from  12  to  1 4  inches 
wider  tban  1  consider  the  roots  will  reach.  This  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  newly-transplanted 
plant,  a«  itgivea  it  room  to  extend  its  roots  until  it  has 
again  got  eitabrmhed  in  its  new  gituation.  In  lifting 
Laurels,  &c.,  I  always  bind  up  the  plant  with  Btrong  straw 
rope*,  tying  one  end  of  the  rope  to  one  of  the  strong 
braochci  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and,  taking  up  all  tho 
bnnchM,  1  cauie  them  to  be  drawn  into  as  amall  a 
cooipftM  u  po»«iblc  without  injuring  the  plant,  iind 
thai  the  operation  of  lifting  can  be  performed  with  rnoro 
ewe.  The  roots  arc  then  cleared  ;  and,  luppoBC  the  plant 
tobecomiDon  Laurel,  nix  oreight  feet  high,  begin  as  many 
feet  from  the  main  tit<;m  f  I  generally  commence  an  for  (tut 
at  the  brancbe*  extend,)  and  cut  a  trench  round  the  plant 
it  the  BAid  diatancc  from  the  centre,  as  deep  ax  it  may  bo 


supposed  the  roots  have  gone  down.      1  then  reduce  the 
ball  by  degrees  with  a  three  or  four-pronged  fork,  clean- 
ing oiit  the  mould  with  a  spade  as   1  go  on,  and   taking 
care  not  to  injure    any  of  the  roots  or  fibres.      These   I 
generally  tie  up  in  trusses  with  matting,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  as  much  as  possible  from  being  injured.  I  very 
often  clear  the  roots   to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
main  stem,   and  then  undermine  the  solid  piece  that  is 
left;  I.  however,  Jo  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
ball  left  at  the  plant  ;   the  only  thing  is,  that  a  small  ball 
helps   to  keep  the   plant  steady  until  it  has  again  made 
fresh  roots.     VVIien  the  plant  is  ready  for  removal,  the 
strength  for  lifting  it  will  depend  upon  its  size,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bull  left,  if  any.     I    have,  however,  lifted 
larger  plants  with  three  or  four  men,  by  keeping  all   the 
roots   as   entire  as  possible,  and  paying  little  regard  to 
balls,  than  I  have  seen  ten  and  twelve  men  lift  with  balls, 
the  plants  having  no  more  roots  than  what  the  ball  con- 
tained ;   and   those   I  planted  without  balls  grew  away 
vigorously,  whilst  the  others  remained  in  a  languid  state 
for  years.     \Vhen  the  plant  is  brought  to   the  pit  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  it,  untie  the  roots,  and  dress  with 
a  sharp  knife  any  that  may  have  been  bruised.     I  gene- 
rally shorten  strong  ones,  that   they  may   make  young 
fibres,   upon  which   the  welfare  of  the   plant  in  a  great 
measure  depends.     After  dressing  the  roots  I  lay  them  all 
carefully  out  round  the  pit.  If  there  are  one,  two,  or  three 
layers  of  roots,  as  is  often  the  case,  keep  each  layer  by 
itself,   and  lay  out  the  undermost  first,  taking  care  to 
spread  out  every  fibre  with  the  hand.     On  these  spread 
well  broken  mould  ;  but  in  doing  this  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  club  the  roots  together.     After  the  first  layer  of 
roots  is  well  covered  proceed  with  the  nest,  and  so  on 
until  all  is   finished.     After  transplanting  I  never  give 
the  plants  water  oftener  than  once,  which  is  immediately 
after  the  operation    of   planting  is  performed.     I    have 
sometimes  given  a  plant  water  in  dry  weather,  merely  as 
an  experiment  to  satisfy  myself  with  regard  to  its  utility, 
and   I  have  always  found  it  injurious  to  the  plants    to 
which  it  was  applied  ;  they  soon  began  to  assume  a  sickly 
appearance,  aad  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many  young 
trees  and  shrubsdestroyed(after  havingbeeu  transplanted) 
by  the  frequent  application  of  water  in  dry  weather.    My 
method  is,  after  the  roots  are  all  well  covered  to  leave  the 
pit  three  or  four  inches  unfilled,  and  I  apply  the  water 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil  and  size  of  the  plant.  To 
a  shrub  that  covers  about  4  square  yards  of  ground  (if  the 
soil  is  not  very  moist),  I  generally  give  about  eight  com- 
mon sized  watering-potfuls,  and  so  on  for  every  square 
yard  of  ground  covered.     Some  writers  recommend  pour- 
ing the  water  over   the  roots  through  besora.s,  &c.,  but  I 
pour  it  in  at  once  from  the  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  subsides 
a  little,  I  fill  up  the  pit.     The  only  treading  I  ever  give 
the  plants,  is  merely  what  may  take  place  in  going  round 
them,  in  taking   away   the    rope,  and  spreading  out  the 
branches  in  their  original  position.      The  above  remarks 
apply  well  to  the  common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  and  also 
to  deciduous  trees   and  shrubs  in  general.     I  shall  now 
mention  a  few  kinds   that  are  difficult  to  remove  without 
balls,  when  they  are^large  plants.    The  Holly  is  one  that 
is  impatient  of  being  removed  without  a  hall,  and  in  free 
light  soils  it  will  not  lift  with  one.     The  method  I  adopt 
with  it  is  this : — two  years  before  removal  I  generally  open 
a  trench  round  the  plant,  about  two  feet  from  the  main 
stem  (more  or  less  according  to  its  size)  ;  two  feet  will  do 
for  a  plant  six  feet  high.  I  go  as  deep  as  I  find  roots,  and 
cut  clean  off  all  those  outside  of  the  ball,  and  again  fill  in 
the  mould.     In  about  two  years  afterwards,  the  cut  roots 
shall  have  made  firm  young  fibres,  which  supply  the  plant 
with  food  when  it  is  transplanted.       In  lifting  them  I 
always  try,  if  possible,  to  get  a  good  ball  at  them.     By 
this  method  I  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation.     The 
Laurustinus  is  not  very  fond  of  being  removed  without  a 
ball,  when  it  is  large  ;  but  as  it  is  in  general  not  so  large 
as  the  majority  of  evergreens,  it  is  more  easily  lifted  with 
a  ball.     In  one  year  1  transplanted  about   100  after  they 
bad  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  very  few  of  them  had 
good  balls  ;  but  I  kept  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  possible, 
and  by  so  doing  I  only  lost  one  plant.     There  are  but 
very  few  of  the  Fir  tribe  that  can  be  transplanted  after 
they  have  got  to  any  size.     The  only  kinds  I  have  lifted 
after  they  have  attained  the  height  of  from  six  to  sixteen 
feet,  are  the  Silver,  the  Spruce,  and  the  Weymouth  Pines ; 
with  these  I  have  been  very  successful.     The  Silver  Fir 
hears  transplanting  tolerably  well,  provided  care  is  taken 
not  to  injure  the  top  roots,  which  run  horizontally  near 
the  surface.     I  have  lifted  and  replanted  Silver  Firs  from 
four  to  fourteen  feet  high.     The  Spruce  lifts  well  ;  I  have 
transplanted  them  sixteen  feet  high.     I  have  also  trans- 
planted the  Weymouth  Pine  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high ; 
of  these  kinds  I  have  never  lost  a  single  plant.     In  lifting 
them  1  always  tried  to  get  as  good  balls  as  I  could  with 
them.     I  have,  however,  transplanted  them  without  balls, 
and  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  as  evergreen  shrubs, 
keeping  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  and  making 
the  pits  wherein  they  were  to  be  planted  large,  so  as  to 
get  all  their  roots  spread  out  as  regularly  as  possible ; 
when  covered,  they  were  watered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  hhrubs.     In  lifting  and  transplonting  hard  wood,  such 
as  Oaks,  A;c.,  1  aeldom  leave  any  ballb  at  thorn  ;  I  merely 
keep  their  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  and  shorten  in  any 
strong  ones;    they  should  be  well  watered.      It  is  very 
essential  to  tlu;  welfare  of  plants  that  have  been  trans- 
planted, to  have  them  well  Hupported,  to  prevent  them 
from  shaking  with  the  wind,  &c.     For  trees  from  10  to '20 
feet  high,  I  generally  use  three  poles,  flf;t  up  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  ;  I  roll  a  straw  ropo  round  the  stem  of  the 
tree  Oit  the  height  which  I  eonHider  will  bo  ncccasary  for 
keeping  it  steady)  for  the  poles  to  rest  on,  as  it  prevents 
them  from  hurting  tho  bark ;  then,  after  tying  the  poles 


hrni  to  the  tree,  wnd  fixing  them  in  the  ground,  the  work 
is  finished.  For  plants  of  smaller  siz*^,  1  generally  use 
small  rope,  tied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  tree,  and  fixed 
to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
season  for  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs,  I  can  scarcely 
give  any  correct  opinion,  as  I  have  transplanted  ever- 
greens in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  never  lost  a  single 
plant.  No  doubt,  the  summer  months  arenot  proper  for 
such  work,  therefore  it  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
From  October  to  April  all  shrubs.  &c..  may  be  lifted  witk 
pafety.  ^  I  prefer  the  month  of  November  for  lifting  large 
plants,  if  I  can  get  it  done,  as  those  planted  about  that 
time  always  send  out  young  roots  during  winter  ;  I  have 
examined  them  frequently  in  February,  and  found  them 
to  have  made  young  roots  from  1  to  3  inches  long. 
Nothing  need  be  said  regarding  American  shrubs,  &c,,  as, 
if  care  is  taken,  they  can  be  lifted  with  propriety  at  any 
time.  Healnhier  and  finer  specimens  of  tree  and  shrubs 
than  those  I  have  transplanted  are  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
—  A  Caledonian,. 

Spring  Planting. —  I  doubt  not  that  your  observations 
on  the  superiority  of  autumn  planting  are  unquestionable; 
yet,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded better  with  the  common  Laurel,  by  planting  in 
spring.  In  any  attempt  to  move  Laurels  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter in  the  autumn,  I  have  generally  lost  the  greater 
part  of  the  wood.  But,  by  planting  with  care,  and 
paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  moisture  in  spring,  T 
have  invariably  succeeded  in  saving  the  whole  previous 
growth.  I  do  not  notice  this  fact  in  opposition  to  your 
statement,  but  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  anomaly. — E.  C,  Chipperfield  Ifouse.  [It  is  not 
possible  to  explain  this  without  knowing  more  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  autumn-planting  was  effected.  We 
can  state,  that  in  stiff  cloy,  the  worst  of  all  soils  for  a 
planter,  autumn-moved  Laurels  are  far  more  successful 
than  the  spring-moved.] 

Durmast  Oak. — "  Rufus,"  in  a  late  Chronicle  says, 
that  the  wood  of  this  is  soft  and  brittle,  which  is  at  once 
a  contradiction.  The  remarks  relating  to  the  length  of 
the  stalk  of  the  Acorn  being  indicative  of  the  species,  are 
uncertain  ;  the  only  correct  means  of  ascertaining  this  is 
by  the  flower.  I  have  frequently  marked  this  species 
previous  to  felling,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  been  mis- 
taken. The  superiority  of  the  timber  of  the  white-hearted, 
species  over  that  of  the  red,  for  all  purposes,  except  per- 
haps for  furniture,  is  well  known  to  persons  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  the  article.  The  trunk  of  the  former  is 
generally  of  larger  dimensions,  and  is  of  a  rough  and 
gnarled  nature,  admitting  of  its  being  split  into  rails,  &c- 
The  red-hearted  species,  on  the  contrary,  is  brittle  as 
glass.  Serious  losses  often  occur  to  merchants,  who 
frequently  pay  from  60/.  to  100/.  for  a  single  stickj 
imagining  it  to  be  the  Durmast ;  but  on  felling  it  they 
find  it  to  be  the  red-wooded,  which  at  once  condemns  it^ 
this  species  being  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  less  in  value. 
About  40  years  ago  the  late  W,  Morrice,  Esq.,  was 
employed  by  the  Government  to  purchase  Oak  timber  of 
large  dimensions  in  Holland.  Having  to  float  it  down 
rivers  and  canals  it  was  found  that  the  Durmast  on 
account  of  its  great  weight  would  not  svrim,  and  they 
had  therefore  to  fasten  two  pieces  of  Balk  to  each  stick 
to  enable  them  to  float  it  along  with  the  red-hearted, 
which  required  no  such  aid.  The  requisite  quantity  was 
collected;  but  previous  to  its  being  imported  the  French 
beset  the  place.  Before  this  occurrence,  however,  the 
timber  was  safely  secured  in  deep  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canals  until  10  or  12  years  afterwards,  when  it  was 
taken  out  and  found  to  be  perfectly  uninjured, —  fV*  R.j 
Stoney  Cross,  New  Forest. 

Rats. — Much  has  lately  been  written  about  rats ;  I 
have  had  troublesome  ones  to  deal  with,  yet  my  simple 
plan  has  always  caught  the  intruder.  Get  an  iron  slam, 
and  should  it  have  -been  used  before,  put  it  on  the  fire,  to 
remove  all  smell  from  rats  previously  caught,  or  the  smell 
from  the  hands  of  the  rat-catcher.  Get  a  piece  of  new 
and  white  calico  rather  larger  than  the  trap  ;  after  set- 
ting, place  calico  all  round  and  tuck  in  the  corners^ 
Place  it  in  their  runs.  I  have  caught  so  many  this  way, 
others  may  do  the  same.     No  bait  on  top. —  G.  C. 

Bourbon  i?05es.~If  cuttings  of  these  are  put  under  a 
hand-glass  about  the  end  of  this  mouth,  and  struck  with  a 
little  bottom-heat,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  potted  off  in  Au- 
gust, in  large  60-pots  ;  let  them  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  till 
January,  and  then  brought  into  the  forcing  or  green- 
house ;  they  will  continue  flowering  from  beginning  of 
May,  till  late  in  autumn.  Armosa,  Augustine  Lelieur, 
and  Prince  Albert,  are  the  three  best  for  forcing,  as 
they  bloom  very  freely,  and  are  exceedingly  sweet- 
scented. —  Charltoniensis. 

Morphologi/.  —  Having  read  in  the  Chronicle  of 
plants  under  certain  conditions  forming  flowers  instead 
of  leaves,  I  beg  to  state  the  following,  which  by  accident 
came  under  my  notice.  Having  several  large  Fuchsias 
in  my  greenhouse  of  a  very  old  kind,  1  resolved  to  turn 
some  of  them  into  the  flower  borders.  Accordingly  the 
first  week  in  March  I  took  some  of  them  out  of  a  bowBC 
to  make  room  for  other  plants,  and  placed  them  inaa 
old  lodge  to  protect  them  from  frost,  where  they  were 
almoHt  entirely  excluded  from  both  light  and  air.  El- 
amining  them  about  three  weeks  since,  I  was  quite  sur- 
priscd  to  find  that  one  plant  was  full  of  flower-buds,  with 
flourcely  a  leaf  on  it,  whilst  those  whiob  wore  lift  in  th« 
greenhouse  were  in  full  leaf  without  flowers;  t  took  it 
back  to  the  greenhouse  again,  and  in  a  few  diys  it  will 
be  one  mass  of  bloasom.  Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents explain  the  cause  of  this  ?  —  A  Young  Gardener. 
["  \l.  E,"  will  probably  explain  this  some  day.] 

Ahica  Rcliyiosa.—Tlxa  hardinosf  of  this  graceful  Fir 
is  a  very  important  and  remarkable  fact,  after  lo  mucii 
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eapeherice,  and  such,  1  may  say,  universal  belief  to  the 
contrary.  When  at  Bayfordbury  some  raooths  back,  I 
was  gratified  to  find  this  tree  on  a  very  frosty  day,  and 
the  ground  partially  covered  with  snow,  quite  unpro- 
tected, and  in  as  good  health  as  those  excellent  plants 
■which  adorn  the  great  conservatory  in  the  gardens  of 
iffije  HorticuUural  Society.  We  may  learn  from  this,  that 
Jhe  exposed  situation  tended  to  the  production  of  shoots 
which  were  shorter  and  better  matured,  than  on  plants 
placed  in  sheltered  situations,  with  great  depth  of  soil, 
which  encourages  autumnal  growth  of  wood  that  is  quite 
soft  and  green,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  falls  a 
aacrifice  to  the  first  frost.  If  this  tree  was  planted  on 
exposed  situations,  or  otherwise  on  raised  mounds  of 
stones,  with  a  thin  layer  of  light  soil,  to  control  the  lux- 
uriant tendency  which  this  has,  in  common  with  many 
other  trees  at  a  similar  age,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  its  being  at  least  as  hardy  as  the  "  Silver  Fir."— 7?. 
Glendinning. 

•Adulteration  of  Wheat-Flour. — Mention  is  made  in 
the  Chronicle,  of  tlie  adulteration  of  Wheat-flour  with 
Lolium,  and  the  means  of  detecting  it.  There  is  one 
mode  of  examination  which  I  conceive  would  be  infalli- 
ble. Moisten  a  very  small  portion  of  the  flour,  and 
place  it  between  two  plates  of  glass,  in  the  focus  of  the 
microscope.  The  gluten  will  dissolve  from  it,  and  the 
starch-grains  will  be  seen  lioating  ;  they  are  completely 
round  and  plain  in  tlie  surface,  rather  flat,  like  a  bun,  and 
they  are  generally  of  two  sizes  ;  they  wear  the  aspect  of 
r^  the  figure   here   given.      If  any  other 

f'^y^^  O  r^  grain  has  been  ground  with  the  Wheat, 
^  O  Q\J  the  form  of  the  farinaceous  fecula  will 
oOopv  betray  it.     I   have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 

r\    ^  O      criminating    Beans,     Peas,    Oats,     or 

vA  Barley,  if  they  are  intermixed.     Lolium 

oQ)  I  have  not  at  the  moment  the  oppor- 

qO  tunity  of  examining.     But  I  have  been 

O  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  testing 

purchased  flour  in  this  way.  The  trrinding  does  not 
bruise  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  or  amorphous 
powder,  but  only  separates  the  farina  into  its  natural 
constituent  particles  ;  and,  1  doubt  nor,  the  Lolium  has 
a  peculiar  form,  different  from  that  of  Wheat,  which 
would  be  at  once  discernible.  If  there  is  any  amorphous 
matter  visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is  an 
adulteration  of  some  kind  or  other. — E.  C,  Chipper- 
field  House. 

Miscellaneous. —  T.  B.  states,  that  by  way  of  experi- 
ment he  left  some  of  his  Dahlias  out  all  winter  in  open 
beds  without  any  protection  whatever.  He  finds  that 
they  are  much  more  strong  and  healthy  than  those  under 
cover  in  pits.  He  adds,  that  most  of  them  in  the  open 
border  are  from  a  foot  to  14  inches  high.  The  same 
correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  Dahlias  might  be  ren- 
dered hardy  without  much  trouble,  and  that,  by  being  out 
all  winter,  he  imagines  they  would  be  less  liable  to  be 
aflected  by  fr'>st  early  in  autumn. — — A  Correspondent 
informs  us  that  Eccremocarpus  scaber  has  stood  the 
winter  with  him  in  a  very  much  exposed  situation.  He 
states  that  it  has  not  had  the  slightest  protection,  and 

that  it  is  now  in  a   very   vigorous  state. We  have 

learned  from  the  writer  that  the  Gentiana  verna,  men- 
tioned by  ]l.  T.,  last  week,  as  a  plant  well  suited  for 
edgings,  but  neglected,  is,  as  we  suspected,  G.  acaulis. 
How  so  common  a  plaiit  should  be  called  neglected, 
passes  our  comprehension. 


Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  of  the  annual  series  of  Grand  Exhibitions, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  HorticuUural  Society  of  London, 
took  place  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last. 
The  day,  for  the  ISth  May,  was  singularly  unpropitious, 
the  morning  being  ushered  in  by  a  frost  registering  as 
much  as  six  degrees  in  some  localities,  and  a  strong 
north-east  wind,  increasing  at  times  to  a  hurricane, 
accompanied  by  occasional  storms  of  rain  prevailing 
throughout  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a  great 
aumber  of  very  splendid  and  valuable  plants  were  brought 
together,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
zeal  of  those  gentlemen  and  gardeners,  who  subjected 
their  plants  to  such  inauspicious  elements.  Such  enthu- 
siasm is  a  proof  that  the  exhibitors  are  not  the  mercenary 
individuals  that  some  would  insinuate  they  are,  but  that 
they  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  science  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  of  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  the  public, 
even  though  it^be  by  the  sacrifice  or  material  injury  of 
some  of  their  greatest  favourites.  The  gardens  were  in 
finer  trim  than  could  have  been  expected  after  so  much 
dry  weather,  and  the  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  were 
blooming  more  profusely  than  we  have  observed  them  in 
any  other  garden  this  season.  This,  we  are  informed,  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  plants  having  been  manured  or 
mialched  with  rotten  cow-dung,  which  by  keeping  the 
ground  moist  and  cool,  enabled  the  plants  twelve 
months  back  to  complete  their  growth  and  set  their 
bloom  before  the  wet  weather  of  July  drove  them 
into  a  second  growth,  by  which  growth  multitudes 
of  plants  are  destitute  of  bloom  this  season.  The  bloom 
on  the  large  Wistaria,  so  generally  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion at  the  first  fSte,  was  fast  fading  away  ;  but  in  the  con- 
servatory the  plants  were  in  rude  health,  and  many  of  the 
climbers  blooming  profusely.  The  large  plant  of  Altin- 
gia  excelsa  will  reach  the  top  of  the  house  by  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  the  huge  bush  of  Luculia  gratissima,  the 
most  lovely  of  our  winter -flowering  plants,  is  still  pro- 
'  greasing  in  size. 

The  LARGE   COLLECTIONS  wcrc  less  numerous  than 
usual]  and  also  less  brilliant — a  difference  mainly  attribut- 


able to  the  rule  which  prohibits  those  kinds  of  plants  being 
exhibited  in  collections  for  which  prizes  are  offered  in 
separate  classes.  In  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Taberno^montana  coronaria,  evincing 
excellent  management,  and  densely  covered  with  its 
pure  white  deliciously-scented  flowers.  Another  very 
remarkable  plant  was  Leschenaultia  biloba,  the  pale 
variety  ;  it  was  about  3  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter, 
regularly  furnished  with  branches  in  every  part,  and  pro- 
ducing a  great  number  of  delicate  azure-blue  flowers  ; 
this  is  not  so  fine  a  variety  as  some  that  will  be  adverted 
to  hereafter,  but  nevertheless  is  a  fine  kind.  This  col- 
lection, moreover,  contained  an  immense  bush  of  Pimelea 
decussata,  5  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter; 
another  specimen  of  the  dark  variety  of  the  same  plant, 
18  inches  high,  and  9  feet  in  circumference,  in  the  most 
robust  health  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Eriostemon  myoporoides, 
8  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bloom  ;  a  well-grown  spe- 
cimen of  the  beautiful  Polygala  bracteolata,  the  flowers 
of  which  did  not  expand,  owing  to  the  dullness  of  the 
day;  with  fine  specimens  of  Eriostemon  buxifolium  ; 
Epacris  cerreflora,  producing  spikes  of  delicate  white 
flowers;  Coleonema  tenuifolium,  very  neat ;  Chorozema 
macrophylla,  in  fine  bloom  ;  Hovea  Celsi,  an  old  plant, 
which  had  been  cut  down  and  produced  a  number  of 
branches  from  the  bottom,  which  formed  a  dwarf  bush  ; 
Dillwynia  floribunda,  dwarf  and  good  ;  Aphelexis  sesa- 
moideSjVery  rich  ;  with  a  species  ofDaviesia,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  orange  and  dark-red  flowers  on  a  very  well- 
grown  plant.  In  the  same  collection  was  an  immense 
plant  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  8  feet  high,  and  20 
feet  in  circumference,  in  the  most  exuberant 
health;  a  well-bloomed  plant,  4  feet  high,  and 
5  feet  through,  of  Chorozema  Henchmanni  ;  neat 
plants  of  Loddigesia  oxalidifolia,  Cytisus  filipes,  and 
Boronia  pinifolia,  with  a  large  specimen  of  Pimelea 
spectabilis,  tliinly  covered  with  bloom,  and  bearing 
evidence  of  bad  management  in  its  infancy.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  fifteen  plants  from  Mr.  Green,  gr,  to  Sir  E.  Antro- 
bus,  Bart.,  was  a  large  bushy  plant  of  Leschenaultia 
biloba  grandiflora,  the  dark-blue  variety,  splendidly 
covered  with  bloom,  and  3  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter.  A  plant  of  L.  formosa  was  likewise  in  fine 
condition,  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  as  were  also 
Daviesia  latifolia,  trained  in  a  pendent  form,  with  Gnidia 
pinifolia,  and  Pimelea  rosea  and  hispida.  A  specimen  of 
Chorozema  varium  in  the  same  collection  was  particularly 
well  bloomed,  though  the  |)lant  was  evidently  in  a  declin- 
ing state.  Another  plant,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  Spiraea,  was  Acrophyllum  venosura,  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  and  blooming  freely.  Aphelexis  humilis  was  pro- 
duced in  a  fine  state  ;  but  the  large  plant  of  Rondeletia 
speciosa  was  not  quite  sufficiently  advanced.  Another 
collection  of  fifteen  plants  was  sent  by  Mr.  Clark,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Eldon,  Shirley-park.  It  contained  a  fine 
specimen  of  Chorozema  cordarum,  8  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  but  in  a  rather 
loose  condition  ;  good  plants  of  Stephanotusfloribundus, 
Zichya  inophylla,  floribunda,  and  coccinea,  and  Harden- 
bergia  raonophylla,  trained  on  flat  trellises  and  densely 
clothed  with  flowers.  There  was,  moreover,  a  large  and 
well-bloomed  plant  of  Boronia  denticulata,  but  rather 
naked  in  the  bottom ;  a  tolerable  plant  of  the  double 
white  Primula,  with  Eutaxia  pungens,  Chorozema 
Dicksoni,  and  Leschenaultia  biloba,  spoiled  by 
unskilful  training.  Collections  of  six  plants  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  Col- 
liers's  Wood,  Mitcham  ;  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  Lea-bridge 
Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H,  Berens, 
Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent.  In  the  group  by  Mr.  Bruce,  was  a 
lovely  plant  of  Aphelexis  humilis  in  the  most  perfect 
state ;  a  neat  plant  of  Eutaxia  pungens,  dwarf,  bushy, 
compact,  and  profusely  bloomed  ;  a  large  specimen  of 
Ixora  coccinea  in  fine  condition,  but  drooping  from  the 
coldness  of  the  day,  with  well-grown  plants  of  Lesche- 
naultia formosa  and  biloba,  and  a  charming  specimen  of 
the  old  Adenandra  fragrans,  covered  with  its  peculiarly- 
tinted  rosy-pink  flowers.  Mr.  Bruce,  moreover,  exhi- 
bited as  single  specimens  very  splendid  plants  of  Pimelea 
spectabilis  and  Adenandra  speciosa,  a  plant  probably 
better  known  by  its  old  name  of  Diosma  speciosa.  The 
Pimelea  spectabilis  was  certainly  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
exhibition,  and  though  not  so  large  as  the  specimen  ex- 
hibited last  year  by  Mr.  Goode,  was  in  every  respect  as 
perfect  as  a  plant  possibly  could  be.  It  was  about 
eighteen  inches  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  regularly 
covered  with  bloom,  and  so  complete  in  all  points 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most  fastidious 
to  have  said  "A  leaf  there  or  a  flower  here  would  improve 
it."  Mr.  Frazer's  collection  contained  a  very  healthy 
specimen  of  Boronia  serrulata,  an  immense  and  profusely 
bloomed  plant  of  Pimelea  linifolia,  a  neat  and  very 
healthy  specimen  of  Epacris  pulchella,  producing  spikes 
of  white  flowers,  and  specimens  in  rude  health  of  Poly- 
gala acuminata,  Epacris  grandiflora,  and  Chorozema 
varium.  The  best  plants  in  Mr.  Stanley's  collection 
were  a  large  and  particularly  healthy  specimen  of  Cho- 
rozema cordifolium,  a  young  but  remarkably  well-grown 
plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  pretty  specimens  of 
Zichya  inophylla  floribunda,  and  Achimenes  longiflora 
in  fine  bloom,  and  a  promising  young  plant  of  Gompho- 
lobium  polymorphum.  Mr.  Beck  exhibited  a  well-grown 
plant  of  Achimenes  longiflora  in  a  slate  pot. 

Collections  of  Climbing  Plants  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Frazer,  and  some  single  specimens  by 
other  growers.  Mr.  Robertson's  plants  were — Manettia 
cordifolia,  trained  on  a  large  globular  trellis,  completely 
covered  with  branches,  and  liberally  flowered  ;  Manettia 
bicolor,  trained  spirally  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  well  fur- 


nished, and  as  well  flowered  as  this  plant  well  can  be  at 
this  season,  as  it  is  strictly  a  winter  plant,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  we  have  ;  an  immense  plant  of  Harden- 
bergia  Comptoniana,  trained  over  a  barrel-shaped  trellis, 
was  in  profuse  bloom, — a  proof  that  this  plant  requires 
age  before  it  will  bloom  properly  in  a  pot,  as  small  plants 
have  hitherto  been  shy  bloomers,  which  has  caused  it  to 
be  discarded  by  some  growers.  Hardenbergia  mono- 
phylla,  in  the  same  collection,  was  scarcely  less  notice- 
able, and  there  were  also  fine  plants  of  Zichya  inophylla 
floribunda  and  Gompholobium  polymorphum.  Mr. 
Robertson  also  exhibited,  as  single  specimens,  a  noble 
plant  of  Stephanotus  floribundus,  trained  spirally,  the 
trellis  covered  as  thickly  as  possible  with  branches,  and 
singularly  thickly  covered  with  bloom-buds,  though  but 
few  of  them  were  open.  Another  plant,  sent  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  was  Echites  hirsuta;  but  it  was  drooping 
from  cold  before  it  was  taken  into  the  tent.  From  the 
same  place  were  several  plants  of  Gompholobium  poly- 
morphum in  good  condition,  but  thinly  bloomed  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  plants  of  Tropseolum  tricolor  and  Jar- 
rattii,  though  many  of  them  were  well  grown,  were 
destitute  of  that  brilliancy  of  colour  for  which  they  are 

generally  so  much  admired In  the  collection  of  Mr. 

Frazer  were  two  exceedingly  well-bloomed  plants  of  Har- 
denbergia monophylla  and  longiracemosa,  trained  over 
cylindrical  trellises  ;  good  plants  of  Zichya  coccinea  and 
Gompholobium  polymorphum  in  good  condition;  and  a 
well-grown  but  thinly. bloomed  specimen  of  SoUya 
angustifolia  ;  a  plant  of  the  singular  Philibertia  grandi- 
flora, trained  on  a  flat  trellis,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
60'*  from  the  spectator  ;  a  most  admirable  arrangement  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  being  seen.  The  form  of  the 
flower  in  this  plant  ought  to  be  suggestive  of  the  form  of 
the  most  appropriate  trellis. 

Of  the  singular  and  universally  interesting  tribes  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants  there  was  a  grand  display,  large 
collections  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S. 
Rucker,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of 
Tooting.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rucker  we  noticed 
a  very  splendid  plant  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum, 
studded  with  hundreds  of  its  beautifully  fringed  orange 
flowers  ;  an  enormous  plant  of  Acanthophippiura  bicolor, 
the  surface  of  the  pot  among  the  pseudo  bulbs  being 
literally  alive  with  flowers.  Dendrobium  sanguino- 
lentum,  exceedingly  neat  ;  Cattleya  Mossise  and  several 
varieties  ;  Cattleya  intermedia,  strikingly  beautiful  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Eria  very  like  E.  bractescens,  and  the  elegant  Pha- 
Isenopsis  amabilis,  with  a  fine  spike  of  bloom.  Rivalling 
the  latter  plant  in  beauty,  was  the  lovely  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  with  delicate  white  and  pink  flowers  ;  the 
singular  Coryanthes  macrantha,  with  two  fully  expanded 
blooms,  and  others  coming  on  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Brassia 
maculata,  with  seven  spikes  of  bloom  ;  and  Zygopetalum 
rostratum,  with  two  fine  flowers.  There  were,  UQoreover, 
fine  plants  of  Vanda  Roxburgh!  andtessellata  ;  Huntleya 
violacea,  with  four  blooms  ;  Cymbidium  lancifolium,  very 
pretty;  Stenia  pallida,  with  pale  lemon  flowers;afine  plant 
of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  four  fine  spikes  not  quite 
in  bloom  ;  a  new  and  curious  Anguloa,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  the  flowers  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  Maxillaria 
aromatica,  and  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum, 
pictum,  and  divaricatum.  The  collection  of  Mrs, 
Lawrence,  though  not  quite  so  rich  in  new  plants,  con- 
tained many  admirable  specimens  ;  among  them,  Sac- 
colabium guttatum,  with  four  spikes  of  bloom  in  great 
perfection  ;  Peristeria  cerina,  with  delicate  creamy 
yellow  flowers ;  Maxillaria  aromatica,  studded  with 
orange-yellow  blooms  of  great  beauty  ;  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri  ;  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum  ;  Huntleya  violacea  ; 
Zygopetalum  rostratum  ;  with  the  charming  Aerides 
affine,  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Aerides 
odoratum,  with  eight  spikes  of  noble  flowers.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  large  plants  of  Oncidium  flexuosum, 
luridum,  ampHatum,  the  major  variety,  altissimum,  with 
eight  spikes  of  bloom,  each  seven  feet  high,  pulchellum, 
very  delicate,  with  good  plants  of  leucochilum  and 
Baueri.  The  appearance  of  this  collection,  with  the 
Oncidiums  waving  in  the  breeze,  was  very  rich;  and 
the  plants  were  in  admirable  health.  The  plants  in  the 
collection  sent  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  were  generally 
small ;  and  the  most  remarkable,  not  before  noticed, 
were  Acineta  Barkeri,  Vanda  teres,  very  fine  ;  the  lovely 
Aerides  crispum,  with  a  fine  spike  of  bloom ;  Stanhopea 
saccata,  with  very  delicate  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Mossise 
superba,  a  grand  plant ;  and  Saccolabium  guttatum 
majus,  with  two  splendid  spikes  of  flowers.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  small  specimen  of  the  most  lovely  of  all 
beautiful  plants,  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  so  fragile,  and  delicately  fringed  and 
tinted.  From  Mr.  Kennington,  gr.  to  •—  Coi, 
Esq.,  was  a  singular  plant,  with  the  flowers  hanging  over 
the  side  of  the  pot,  of  a  dull  greenish  purple  colour,  and 
resembling  so  many  insects,  called  Cirrhjea  viridipur- 
purea;  also  a  specimen  of  Vanda  Roiburghivar.  coerulea, 
with  Cattleya  Mossife,  Aerides  odoratum  majus,  in  fine 
bloom.  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  sent 
Odontoglossum  Bictonense,  Epidendrum  bicornutum, 
and  several  other  plants.  Mr.  Edmonds,  gr.  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  produced  Peristeria 
pendula ;  and  two  new  plants,  one  an  Epidendrum,  with 
dull  purple  flowers,  enlivened  with  pinkish  violet  sepals  ; 
and  the  other,  a  most  charming  variety  of  Schomburgkia 
tibicinis,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
After  the  bright  weather  which  we  have  had  lately,  it 
was  not  expected  that  many  Azaleas  would  be  exhibited, 
and  consequently  the  beautiful  plants  brought  by  Mr. 
Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, and  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  were  doubly  attractive. 
A  plant  evincing  the  masimum  of  skill  in  cultivation  was 
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Azalea  indica  variegata,  exbibiteii  as  single  specimea  by 
Mr.  Falconer.  It  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  the  branches  depending 
round  the  side  of  the  pot,  forming  a  depressed  pyramid, 
and  literally  one  mass  of  flowers,  so  dense  that  scarcely 
a  leaf  conld  be  seen.  On  this  plant  was  a  singular 
instance  of  a  sporting  branch,  the  flowers  upon  which 
were  Azalea  indica  Gledstanesii,  as  true  as  they  could 
possibly  be  produced,  thus  evidencing  the  origin  of  that 
fine  variety.  On  another  plant  of  A.  i.  variegata  we 
noticed  a  true  flower  of  A.  i.  lateritia,  so  that  both  kinds 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  sporting  branches  of  A.  i.  varie- 
gata.  Another  noble  plant  was  A.  i.  rubraplena,  the 
double  red  variety,  from  Mr.  Green,  [a  one-sided  plant, 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  superbly  bloomed,  but  the 
flowers,  unfortunately,  were  in  a  fading  condition.  Mr. 
Green  also  contributed  very  beautiful  plants  of  A.  i. 
Tariegata,  lateritia,  and  Gledstanesii  in  fine  condition, 
with  good  plants  of  A.  splendens,  purpurea  grandiflora, 
Rawsoni  concolor,  Smitbii  coccinea,  pulcherrima,  in  fine 
bloom,  with  a  nice  specimen  of  A.  sinensis,  the  yellow 
Chinese  variety.  In  the  collection  by  Mr.  Falconer,  A. 
i.  Rawsoni  was  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  his  plant  of 
A.  variegata,  and  tliere  was  also  a  fine  specimen  worked 
as  a  standard,  of  A.  i.  Danielsii,  another  of  the  double 
■white  variety,  not  very  appropriately  named,  with  A.  i. 
purpurea  superba,  and  two  seedlings  named  Bianca  and 
Pulchra.  Bianca  is  a  white  variety  of  dwarf  compact 
habit,  blooming  profusely,  of  tolerable  form,  but  rather 
deficient  in  substance.  A  group  of  six  plants,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  were  exceedingly  rich,  and,  what  is  so 
desirable  in  public  exhibitions,  bloomed  almost  to  the 
day.  They  consisted  of  A.  i.  alba,  a  globular  plant,  three 
feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter  ;  lovely  specimens  of 
Rawsoni  speciosissima,  lateritia,  variegata,  and  the  most 
perfect  plant  of  A.  i.  Danielsii  we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Gaines 
exhibited  a  number  of  small  plants,  principally  seedling, 
and  generally  deficient  in  form.  The  most  remarkable 
were  Salmonia,  a  pale  salmon-coloured  variety,  Brilliant, 
a  much  brighter-coloured  variety  than  A.  i.  Danielsii, 
and  also  kinds  worthy  of  cultivation,  named  Fairy 
Queen,  Ne  plus  Ultraj  Flaminea,  and  Delicata. 

Of  New  Plants  the  most  remarkable  was  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Hindsia,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  of 
Exeter.  It  is  a  very  strong-growing  plant  with  the 
habit  of  aMelastoma,  blooming  freely,  producing  flowers 
of  abluisb  lilac  colour,  and  five  times  as  large  as  Hindsia 
(Rondeletia)  longifiora.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  when  well 
grown  will  make  a  noble  specimen.  Another  new  plant 
from  the  same  gentleman  was  a  species  of  Centrosema, 
producing  bright  scarlet  pea-formed  flowers,  but  as  there 
were  only  a  few  flowers  open  upon  a  large  plant,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  it  will  make  until  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  it ;  but  should  it  produce  flowers  as 
numerous  as  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  indeed  be  a 
splendid  object.  Another  new  plant  was  Cereus  cre- 
natus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Booth,  gr-  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart. 
The  plant  in  habit  resembles  C.  Jenkinsoni,  but  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  palish  straw  colour,  tinged 
with  green,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  old 
nigbt-blooming  Cereus.  To  the  hybridiser  this  plant 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  action,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the  varieties  which 
will  be  originated  from  it.  A  new  species  of  Hib- 
bertia,  of  shrubby  habit,  and  producing  yellow  flowers, 
raised  from  Swan  River  seeds,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Noble, 
gr.  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  along  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  little  known  Orthrosanthus  coeruleus.  There 
was  finally,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  a  very  pretty  novelty, 
in  the  form  of  a  species  of  Gaylussacla — an  evergreen 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  like 
those  of  a  Vaccinium,  to  which  the  genus  is  nearly  allied. 

Among  Single  Specimens,  Messrs.  Veitch  had  bushes 
of  Hindsia  longifiora  loaded  with  bloom  buds  ;  Xanthosia 
Totundifolia,  in  fine  health  and  blooming  profusely  ;  and 
Immense  plants  of  Eriostemon  busifolium,  and  Erica 
depressa.  The  latter  specimen  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was  about  two 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom, forming  a  cone  of  verdure  densely  covered  with 
greenish-yellow  blossoms.  The  plant,  we  understood, 
"Was  28  years  old.  The  rare  Cumingia  trimaculata,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Frost,  gr.  to  Lady  Grenville.  Three  plants  of 
Statice  macrophyila,  in  bloom,  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Forrest,  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  and  a  Schizan- 
tfans,  like  S.  Grahami,  not  very  remarkable,  by  Mr.  Green. 
A  very  large  plant,  sheeted  with  bloom,  of  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Clark  ;  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Leschenaultia  biloba  grandiflora,  by  Mr.  Falconer  ;  an- 
other plant  with  paler  flowers,  by  Mr.  P.  Tramer,  gr.  to 
Lady  Alice  Peel  ;  and  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  dwarf 
variety,  called  L.  biloba  nana,  by  Mr.  Green.  There 
was,  moreover,  from  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gr.  to  J.  Mallet, 
Esq.  a  well  grown  plant  of  Gnaphalium  involucratum  ; 
Stylidium  odoratura,  in  fine  health,  from  Mr.  Robertson; 
and  a  new  Gloxinia,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  G. 
Cartonii,  with  crimson  flowers  margined  with  white, 
from  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  the  Slate  Works, 
Itlewortb.  This  ia  by  far  the  finest  hybrid  which  we 
have  seen,  and  meritB  universMl  cultivation.  Mr.  Kobert- 
■on  communicated  a  large  speeiinen,  with  many  noble 
flower«,orCereaB  spccioaiHsimuB;  very  nice  plants  of  Poly- 
gala  oppositifolia,  and  Pimelea  decusBata,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  T.  Davis,  Esq. ;  Ixora  coccinea,  with  'Mi 
headH  of  bloom  in  fine  health,  by  Mr.  Grf:(;n  ;  a  well 
bloomed  plant  of  StphocampyluR  bctulifoliuH,  by  Mr. 
Bruce;  and  a  large  plant  of  the  old  Pelargonium  tricolor, 
by  Mr.  Jsckson,  of  KingRton. 

A  number  of  collections  of  the  gaudy  tribe  of  Cacti 
were  commanicatcd  by  various  growers,  but  the  most. 


distinct  and  remarkable  kind,  was  a  variety  of  Cereus 
Mallesonii,  called  C.  M.  rosea,  sent  by  Mr.  Bruce.  It 
produced  small  compact  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  was 
very  neat  and  pretty.  The  collection  by  Mr.  Robertson 
contained  fine  plants  of  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsoni,  spe- 
ciosus,  speciosus  major,  and  Cereus  Ackermanni.  Mr. 
Green  showed  a  noble  E.  Jenkinsoni  multiflorum,  loaded 
with  bloom  ; ,  a  good  plant  of  E.  grandiflorum  violaceum, 
with  noble  plants  of  Cereus  Ackermanni,  with  Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsoni,  and  speciosum,  beautifully  bloomed.  Mr. 
Upright,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Ridge,  sent  a  very  fine  assortment, 
consisting  of  Cereus  Ackermanni,  and  speciosissimus; 
Epiphyllum  speciosum,  speciosum  grandiflorum,  and 
Jenkinsoni.      These  plants  were  in  fine"  condition. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tribe  of  Erica  was  exhi- 
bited in  great  variety,  and  excited  considerable  interest 
among  the  visitors.  Mr,  Brazier,  gr.  to  W.  H,  Storey, 
Esq.,  sent  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  E.  gelida,  covered 
with  pale-green  flowers ;  a  fine  perspicua  nana,  in 
profuse  bloom  ;  a  good  plant  of  odora  rosea,  with-  good 
specimens  of  Humeana,  campanulata,  Cavendishii,  in 
fine  health;  a  large  plant  of  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora,  not 
quite  sufficiently  in  bloom;  and  charming  plants  in  excel- 
lent bloom  of  E.  intermedia,  vestita  alba,  and  vestita 
caruea.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  of  Mr.  Storey's 
seedlings  several  very  fine  varieties,  especially  ventricosa 
alba  tincta,  vestita  albida,  vestita  alba  superba,  both  very 
good,  and  a  remarkable  variety,  called  E.  floribunda. 
In  the  collection  sent  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  good  speci- 
mens of  E.  Cavendishii,  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow 
varieties  ;  depressa,  in  fine  health ;  E.  suaveolens,  well 
bloomed ;  and  good  plants  of  E.  perspicua  nana,  fragrans, 
Beaumontia,  persoluta  alba,  ventricosa  tricolor,  a  fine 
plant,  and  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor.  Very  healthy 
specimens  of  E.  Humeana,  ampullacea  vittata,  trossula, 
intermedia,  and  ovata  densely  clothed  with  bloom,  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Green  exhibited 
another  collection,  among  which  |we  noticed  fine  plants 
of  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  profusely  covered  with 
bloom,  ampullacea  rubra  major,a  goodplantof  Hartnelli, 
Humeana,  Beaumontia,  suaveolens,  and  gelida,  in  fine 
health,  and  good  plants  of  E.  propendens  and  elegans ; 
E.  denticulata  moschata,  though  the  plant  was  in  bad 
health,  was  a  neat  and  very  interesting  kind ;  and 
Mr.  Green  had  also  good  plants  of  E.  dilecta,  mundula, 
ardens,  Westphalingia,  echiiflora  purpurea,  and  ventricosa 
coccinea.  Mr.  Dawson,  nurseryman,  of  Brixton  Hill, 
sent  a  noble  plant  of  E.  propendens,  3  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  very  profusely  covered  with 
bloom,  and  in  exuberant  health ;  good  specimens  of 
E.  odora  rosea,  mutabiUs,  prsegnans,  primuloides,  very 
dwarf  and  pretty  ;  splendens,  a  large  plant,  with  fine 
flowers,  but  rather  naked  in  the  bottom ;  and  neat  plants 
of  E,  Bergiana,  campanulata,  Linnteoides  superba,  mun- 
dula, and  hybrida.  In  the  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, nurseryman,  of  Kingston,  was  a  large,  but  rather 
naked  plant  of  E.  moschata,  in  profuse  bloom  ;  a  very 
large  specimen  of  E.  elegans,  in  good  bloom ;  the  curious 
E.  halicacaba,  with  pale-green  flowers;  a  fine  variety, 
called  E.  tricolor  speciosa ;  a  goodplantof  a  seedling 
ampullacea,  and  neat  plants  of  inflata  and  Cavendishii. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  evidently  been 
crowded  together  during  the  winter,  by  which  their  lower 
branches  were  much  injured.  Mr.  Frazer  exhibited  a  group 
of  six  plants,  consisting  of  E.  Thunbergia,  a  neat  speci- 
men, in  good  bloom  ;  E.  propendens,  perspicua  nana, 
spuria,  ventricosa  superba,  and  Humeana,  Mr.  Bruce 
contributed  a  fine  plant  of  E.  translucens,  with  good 
specimens  of  E.  Cavendishii  and  Bergiana,  and  also  ven- 
tricosa superba  and  vestitaalba.  From  Mr.  Vockes,  gr.  to 
J.  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  was  a  splendid  plant  of  E.  intermedia, 
a  noble  plant  of  E.  Cavendishii,  and  tolerable  specimens 
of  E.  Hartnelli,  Humeana,  and  ventricosa  carnea. 

Of  Roses  in  pots,  and  also  cut  flowers,  there  was  a 
superb  display  from  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck  ;  Mr. 
Laing,  of  Twickenham,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  A.  Rowland,  Esq.  The  plants  from  Mr. 
Beck  were  grown  in  slate  pots,  were  from  one  foot  six  to 
two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  as  regularly  covered  with 
bloom  and  foliage  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  The 
finest  varieties  consisted  of  Earl  Talbot,  rose  colour; 
Great  Western,  bright  rose,  blotched  with  white  ;  Charles 
Duval,  flesh-coloured;  Emerance,  white,  with  yellow 
centre;  Rouge  Superbe,  dark  rose-colour  ;  Armosa,  De- 
voniensis,  Madame  Neuman,  rose-colour;  and  Trium- 
phant. Many  of  the  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Laing  were 
what  the  nurserymen  designate  half  standards,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  look  so  compact  as  dwarf  plants  ;  a 
number  of  them  too  were  of  the  French  and  hybrid  China 
varieties,  kinds  more  difficult  to  manage  in  pots  than  the 
Chinese  and  Tea-scented  varieties.  They  were,  however, 
highly  creditable  specimens,  and  though  second  to  Mr. 
Beck's,  but  little  inferior  to  them.  The  most  remarkable 
kinds  were  General  Allard,  dark  rose-colour;  General 
Lamarque,  dark  velvety  purple;  Beauty  of  Billiard, 
dark  red  ;  Belle  Marie,  rose-colour,  very  large  ;  Picotee, 
rose,  striped  with  white  ;  Nouvelle  Bourbon,  rose  colour  ; 
Celestine  and  La  Renommde,  afine  white  variety.  In  the 
collection  from  Mr.  Rowland,  the  best  varieties  were  Jaune, 
cream-colour  with  yellow  centre;  Richelieu,  rose-colour  ; 
Vanilla,  Eugene,  Archduke  Charles,  Goubault,  flesh- 
colour,  and  Madame  Plantier.  The  collection  from 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons  was  remarkably  well-grown, 
diversified  and  interesting.  The  plants  were  dwarf, 
clean,  rich  and  good,  and  in  every  respect  superb 
examples  of  fine  cultivation.  The  most  distinct  and 
desirable  kinda  were  Theresa  Isabella,  creara-colour ; 
Comte  de  Paria,  rose;  Edward  Jesse,  rose;  Aricie, 
flesh-colour;  Speciosa,  rose  ;  Madame  Lalfay,  rose-colour, 
very  fine ;    La  pactole,    light   yellow ;    Burbot,    fawn- 


colour,  and  Armosa,  flesh-colour,  very  fine.  Other  good 
varieties  were — Grand  Capitaine,  Taglioni,  Bourbon  The- 
resita,  Arago,  Triomphe  de  Flora,  Paris,  and  Psyche. 
Collections  of  Cut  Roses  were  shown  by  A.  Rowland, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  nur- 
seryman of  Piltdown.  In  the  collection  of  the  latter 
gentleman  were  unusually  fine  flowers — Aurora,  Belle 
Allemande,  Odorata,  Princess  Hele'ne,  Archduke  Charles, 
Original,  Virginian,  and  Taglioni.  Mr.  MitcheU  also 
showed  a  new  Rose,  called  Lamarque  Superbe,  and  said 
to  bloom  as  early  as  the  White  Banksian.  It  is  a  flower 
of  fine  proportions,  of  a  delicate  creamy  white  colour, 
very  large,  and  very  double,  with  a  petal  of  fine  substance. 

Plants  in  glass-cases,  grown  according  to  Mr.  Ward's 
plan,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  of  55,  Parliament-street ; 
Mr.  Warner's  plants  had  been  growing  in  the  City  of 
London  for  nearly  four  years,  and  were  in  fine  health ; 
they  consisted  principally  of  Ferns  and  Orchidaceous 
plants,  but  the  day  being  cold  there  was  so  much  con- 
densed vapour  on  the  glass  that  they  could  not  be  very 
minutely  examined.  The  case  was  ia  the  form  of  a 
church-aisle  glazed  with  sheet-glass.  Messrs.  Lawrence's 
plants  were  grown  in  a  plain  Wardian  case ;  they  were 
very  small  but  healthy,  but  disfigured  by  common  Cat 
Flowers  being  introduced  among  them.  A,  Fuchsia, 
some  Ferns,  and  other  things  grown  under  a  bell-glass, 
were  also  exhibited  by  the  same. 

The  Pelargoniums  looked  unusually  well;  in  colour 
they  were  very  fine,  and  in  health  and  growth,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  very  perfect.  Mr.  Gaines,  in  his  col- 
lection, in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast,  exhibited  12  magnificent 
plants  in  perfect  health  and  beauty  of  bloom  ;  among 
them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Nymph,  the  first  large 
plant  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  This  having  beea 
always  considered  a  shy  bloomer,  we  were  glad  to  see  it 
on  this  occasion  covered  witti  its  elegant  flowers.  Sylph, 
Victory,  Cyrus,  Grand  Duke,  &c.,  were  covered  with, 
bloom,  many  of  the  plants  measuring  full  four  feet  across. 
The  following  formed  this  collection,  to  which  the 
silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded : — Coronation,  Nymph, 
Juba,  Grand  Monarch,  Emperor,  Cyrus,  Rising  Sun, 
Mabel,  Comte  de  Paris,  Grand  Duke,  Sylph,  and  Vic- 
tory. Mr.  Catleugh*s  collection,  which  took  the  large 
silver  medal,  were  the  following  sorts  (and  among  them  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Garth's  Witch  excited  much  atten- 
tion). Sylph,  Unit, Witch,  Coronation,  Ovid,Una,  Jubilee, 
Madeline,  Favourite,  Cyrus,  Tasso,  and  Maid  of  Honour. 
In  Pelargoniums,  comprising  12  new  and  first-rate  va- 
rieties, in  24-sized  pots  the  amateur  exhibitors  shone 
conspicuously,  and  three  better  collections,  exhibit- 
ing more  skilful  growth  and  management,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  together.  The  Gold  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock  of  Chiswick ;  his  flowers 
were  Lord  Chancellor,  Hebe,  Emma,  Erectum,  Symme- 
try, Sylph,  Madame  Taglioni,  Gipsey,  Rachael,  Unit, 
Wizard,  and  Maid  of  Honour.  The  Silver- Gilt  Medal 
to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  Isleworth ;  his  col- 
lection comprised  Flora,  Lord  Chancellor,  Luna,  Cleo- 
patra, Leonora,  Susanna,  Angiola,  Favourite,  Bella, 
Matilda,  Dido,  and  Sir  R.  Peel ;  these  were  admirably 
grown,  and  bloomed  in  slate  pots.  The  Large  Silver 
Medal  was  given  to  Mr.  Stains  for  Ivanhoe,  Jubilee, 
Lady  Sale,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Superbum,  Hebe,  Rising  Sun,  Coronation,  Enchantress, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Priory  Queen.  From  Amateurs 
there  were  two  collections  of  12  varieties  in  pots  of 
12  to  a  cast ;  the  one  receiving  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
was  from  Mr.  Cock  of  Chiswick,  for  12  finely-growa 
plants  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Nestor,  Eclipse,  Cyrus,  Queen 
of  Fairies,  Sylph,  Tasso,  Jubilee,  Madeline,  Juliet,  Emma, 
Unit.  The  other  collection,  receiving  the  Large  Silver 
Medal,  was  from  Mr.  Bell  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Sterling,  Comte  de  Paris,  Sylph,  Corona- 
tion, Victory,  Priory  Queen,  Lord  Mayor,  Grand  Duke, 
Climax,  Prince  Albert,  Una,  and  Maid  of  Saragossa. — 
In  collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  of  new  and  first-rate 
varieties  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast,  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Lady  Prudhoe,  Lady  Duncan,  Vanguard,  Augusta, 
Rising  Sun,  Lady  Sale,  Lydia,  Ackbar,  Coquette,  Lady 
Mildmay,  and  Imperiale.  And  in  the  same  class  Mr. 
Catleugh  received  the  Large  Silver  for  Jubilee,  Eclipse, 
Hebe,  Camilla,  Madeline,  Symmetry,  Tasso,  Unit,  Sir 
R.  Peel,  Emma,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Wizard. 

Fuchsias. — The  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  for  the  fol- 
lowing 12  varieties  of  Fuchsias: — Brockmannii,  Victo- 
rine,  Defiance,  StaawelUi,  Eclipse,  Eppsii,  Insignis, 
Majestica,  Britannia,  Champion,  Gem,  and  Money- 
pennii ;  and  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  Hans-place,  Chelsea,  the 
Silver  Knightian  was  awarded  for  Victorine,  Champion, 
Splendida,  Spectabilis,  Majestica,  Gem,  Decora,  Hutch- 
insoni,  Eclipse,  Rosea  alba,  Cormackii  and  Exoniensis. 
The  specimen  of  Exoniensis  in  this  collection  sets  at  rest 
the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  habit  of  the 
flower ;  this  plant  was  about  5  ft.  high,  with  branches  at 
regular  intervals  diminisiiing  in  length  as  they  approached 
the  top,  and  pendent  with  its  beautiful  flowers. 

The  Calceolarias  were  not  so  showy  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  them.  There  were  two  collec- 
tions; the  remainder  consisted  entirely  of  seedling 
varieties.  The  Amateur's  collection,  to  which  the  large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded,  wus  from  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to 
H.  Berens,  Esq.,  for  six  well-bloomed  specimens— -Ariel, 
Warrior,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Fairy  Queen,  Village  Maid,  and 
Compacta.  The  Nurseryman's  collection  was  from  Mr. 
Gaines,  of  Battersea,  and  received  the  Silver  Knightian  for 
Sunbeam,  Ackbur,  M'tgnet,  Mag.  grandiflora.  Candidate, 
Lady  of  the  Lake.    The  collection  from  Mr.  Stundisb,  of 
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Bagshot,  exhibited  not  for  competition,  consisted  entirely 
of  seedlings,  and  comprised  many  beautiful  varieties;  they 
were  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Titian,  Celebration,  Greaf 
"Western,  Julio,  Magna,  Claude,  Conqueror,  Sir  R.  Sale, 
Teniers,  Guido,  and  Gnercino. 

Cinerarias.— The  Silv.  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
toMr.  Ivery.ofPeckham,  for  a  collection  of  1-3  Cinerarias, 
which  comprised  the  following  sorts  :— Regina  Victoria, 
Seedling  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  of-  Oldenbnrgh,  True 
Blue,  Pickwick,  Emperor,  Laura,  Nosegay,  Eclipse, 
Triumph,  and  Pride  of  Peckham. 

The  Seedlixg  Tent  contained  but  few  Pelargoniums  ; 
and  one  only,  a  seedling  of  the  present  year,  received 
a  certificate  (named  Dr.  Lindley):  this  was  in  Mr. 
Whome's  collection,  gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer 
Manor;  the  flower  is  fine  iu  form,  with  bright,  deep 
rose-coloured  under  petals,  small  white  centre,  with  large 
dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  bright  rose.  Another  seedling  ia  this  collec- 
tion attracted  mucli  attention  ;  it  is  a  flower  rather  defi- 
cient in  form,  but  possessing  extraordiuary  depth  and 
richness  of  colour  of  a  peculiar  quality  ;  it  was  regarded 
with  much  interest  by  amateurs,  who  speculated  upon 
the  influence  such  a  flower  would  have  in  future  upon 
this  favourite  class.  In  Mr.  Beck's  collection  (which 
was  disqualified  from  the  omission  of  the  names),  we 
noticed  two  fine  seedlings,  Arabella  and  splendens  ;  the 
former  a  rosy  flower  with  a  white  centre,  the  latter  a 
higb  and  brilliant-coloured  variety  ;  the  other  seedlings 
in  this  class  presented  no  improvement.  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivery  for  a  seedling  Azalea 
named  formosa,  and  the  same  to  Mr.  Catleugh  for  a 
variety  named  conspicua  rosea  ;  both  having  large  flow- 
ers, cteaa  and  bright  in  colour,  and  expanding  freely. 
A  few  Cinerarias  were  exhibited,  but  none  that  seemed 
to  be  improvements  upon  those  that  have  already  ap- 
peared. There  were  a  great  many  seedling  Calceolarias, 
principally  varieties,  having  small  blotches  covering  the 
front  of  the  flower  ;  these  are  now  become  so  common, 
that,  unless  the  form  is  fine  and  the  marking  peculiar, 
they  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  From 
a*  careful  examination  of  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  we 
tfcought  the  best  seedling  was  one  from  Mr.  Kioghorn, 
named  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  Fuchsias  pre- 
sented no  improvements  upon  the  kinds  already  in  culti- 
vation. 

The  exhibition  of  Frttit,  the  Pines  excepted,  was  by 
far  the  best  we  ever  saw  in   May.     The  Grapes,   both 
Black  and  White,  and  also  the  Strawberries  and  Melons, 
were  as  good  as  could  be  produced  at  any  season  of  the 
year.    Two  fine  baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were 
shown,  according  to  notice,by  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth; 
and  although  they  were  exceedingly  fine,  almost  as  good 
as  could  be  desired,  there  were  several  lots  as  good  from 
other  growers,  and    one    or  two    baskets    considerably 
better,  especially  those   sent   by  Mrs.  Knott,  of  East 
Bamet;  these  were  perfect:  fine  bunches,  large  berries, 
quite  ripe,  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  beautifully  covered  with 
bloom;  these  were  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  some  Dutch 
Sweetwater    in   the    same   basket    were    equally    good. 
Very  superior  Grapes,  both  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater, 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Atlee,  gr.  to  II.  Beaufoy,  Esq., 
Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  Mr.  Wortley, 
gr.  to  F.  Maubert,  Esq.,  Mr.  Braid,  gr.  to  H.   Perkins, 
Esq.,    Mr.    R.    Chapman,   Mr.    J.   Davies,  of  Oakhill, 
Mr.    Spencer,    gr.    to    the    Marquess    of    Lansdowne, 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.   Mitchell,  of  Brighton. 
liVom  Messrs.  Cridland  and  Co.  were  some  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburghs,  but  they  were  deficient  in  colour  ; 
and  those  from  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Murray,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath,   were  much 
injured   by    being  badly  packed.     In  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  very  good  White  Grapes  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Gadd,   of  Betchworth   Castle,  near  Dorking,   Mr. 
Dodds,    Mr.    Davies    of    Oakhill,     Mr.    Mitchell,    of 
Brighton,  Mr.  M'Lean,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Down- 
shire,  and  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.;  but  the 
Muscats   shown  by  Mr.    Brewin  were   far   from    ripe. 
The   only    Pines    worthy   of    special    reaiark,   in   these 
days   of     six    and    seven-pounder  Queens,    were    from 
Mr.    Leslie,     gr.    to    J.    Fleming,     Esq.,    and    these, 
though  tolerably  good  for  May,  were  not  so  good  as  we 
have  seen  exhibited  in  some  seasons  by  Mr.  Dowding. 
A  seedling  Pine,  apparently  a  cross  between  the  Q,ueen 
and  Black  Jamaica,  was  sent  by  i\Ir,  J.  Fish,  gr.  to  H. 
Oddie,  Esq. ;  it  was  small,  but  tolerablj  well    swelled. 
Three  kinds  of  Strawberries, viz.  the  British  Queen,  Keen's 
Seedling  and  Old  Carolina,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  fine  dishes  of  the  British  Queen,  by  Mr.  R.  King- 
born,  gr.  to  A,  Murray,  Esq,,  Mr.  W.  Davies,  of  Isle- 
worth,  Mr.  J.   Davies,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Dodd: 
all  these    were  very  fine,  but  Mr.  Spencer's  were  the 
largest.     A  fine  dish  of  May  Duke  Cherries  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  gr.  to   O.  F.  Meyrick,   Esq.,  and  a  small 
dish    not  quite  ripe  from  Mr.  Dodds.      Some  beautiful 
White  Currants  were  sent  by  Mr.  Dodds,  and  some  fine 
Shaddocks    came    from    the   garden    of    the    Viscount 
Berehaven.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Spencer    and  Mr.   Henderson,   but  neither   were  very 
fine.     A  brace   of  very  excellent  Melons  called  Snow's 
Hardy  Green  Flesh,  and  said  to  produce  two  and  three 
crops  in  a   season,  were  sent   by  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  de  Grey  ;  green  flesh  Melons  were  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.   Fish,  and  a  brace  of  Persian   Melons  by  Mr. 
Spencer.     The  Cantaloup    Melons   from  Mr.  Gadd,  of 
Uetchworth  Castle,    would   be  considered  fine   at   any 
season,  but  for  May  they  were  superlatively  excellent, 
and  some  of  them   could  not   have    been   less  than  six 
pounds  in  weight.     Mr,  J.  Fish  sent  some    Cantaloup 
Melons,  as  did  also  Mr.  Spencer.     Two  good  collections 


of  Apples  and  Pears,  m  a  fine  state  of  pres*rrvation,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Turnham  Green,  and  R. 
Brook,  Esq.  There  is  one  hint  which  the  reporter  may 
perhaps  be  permittitd  to  give  the  exhibitors  of  fruit,  and 
that  is,  10  point  out  the  necessity  of  every  kind  being 
properly  named.  Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  what  is  shown,  and  It  will  account  for  the 
omissions  of  some  names  in  this  report. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
May  3.— J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Various  donations  were  announced.  Professor  AUman, 
J.  T.  Mackay.  Esq.,  and  T.  C.  Hunt,  Esq.,  H.M.  Con- 
sul at  the  Azores,  were  elected  members. — A  specimen 
of  Borkhausia  setosa  was  presented  by  G.  S.  Gibson,  E)6q., 
whicli  was  stated  to  have  been  found  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Wood  in 

corn-fields  at  Withington,  near  Manchester A  specimen 

of  Primula  vulgaris,  bearing  three  flowers  on  a  long 
slender  scape,  was  exhibited  from  Mr.  D.  Stock,  of 
Bungay,  as  an  example  of  the  plant  usually  (though 
incorrectly)  called  Primula  elatior  by  the  botanists  of 
that  part  of  England.  Having  been  inclosed  in  a  post 
letter  before  dried,  it  was  too  much  shrivelled  to  admit  of 
its  being  assigned  quite  certainly  to  the  variety  cau- 
lescens  of  the  London  Catalogue.  The  variety  inter- 
media of  the  same  Catalogue  usually  bears  10  or  20 
flowers  on  a  scape,  and  approximates  to  the  Cowslip  in 
its  deep  colour  and  short  pubescence. — A  monstrosity  of 
Primula  vulgaris  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  D.  Stock. 
In  this  specimen  a  short  peduncle  terminated  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  15  sepals,  and 
inclosing  two  distinct  corollas  ;  the  limb  of  one  corolla 
being  divided  into  eight  lobes,  that  of  the  other  into 
seven. — Read,  "  A  Syuoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruti 
cose  Rubi,  arranged  in  Groups,  with  Explanatory  Re- 
marks,"^(Part  2),  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


a,  Popplevtrell's  Conqueror,  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  jun.  White-edged  : 
l.Mrs.  WiilouKhby,  Mr.  Kiddeil  ;  ?,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr. 
Brown.  Hel/s:  I,  Biiry's  Lord  Primate,  Mr.  T.Brown;  2, 
Dixon's  Ap'.iio,  Mr.  J.  Hooper ;  3,  Gnnit)n's  Staittholder,  Mr.  T 
Brown.  Alpinen:  1,  Brown's  Queen;  2,  Biddell's  Queen  Victoria, 
Mr.  T.  brown;  3,  Fair  Rosaniomi,  Mr.  J.  Huoper.  Poli/- 
anthnses,  Dark:  J,  Fletcher's  Defiance;  2,  Manning's  Tippoo  , 
Mr.  T.  Brown.  Ked  t  1,  Seulling,  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  T. 
Biirlinghiim;  2,  Bullock's  I.aucer.  Mr.  T.  Browu.  H'/acinths, 
Uuuble  red:  ),  Mr.  Biddell ;  2.  Mr.  T.  EurlingbaTn.  Blue: 
1,  Mr.  Wood;  2.  Mr.  Bidden.  White:  1,  Mr.  J.  Hooper;  2. 
Mr.  T.  Burliogham.  Sing'lc  blue:  1,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham. 
White;  1.  Mr.  J.  Hooper.  Calceolaria:!,  i.  Seedling.  Victoria, 
Mr.  T.  Burlingham;  2,  Mr.  Cook.  Utove  Plants:  1,  Cactus 
Ackermannii;  2,  Cactus  Mellisonii,  Mr.  Cook;  3,  Euphor- 
bia splendens,  Mr.  Smith;  4,  Cactus  flagelliformis,  Mr.  Cook, 
OreenliQuse  Plants:  1,  Azalea  indica,  Mr.  R.  Smith;  2,  A. 
Smithii,  Mr.  Bennett;  3,  Diosma  purpurea,  Mr.  Wood;  4,. 
Fuchsia  formosa  elegans,  Mr.  Bennett.  PelurgoniuTns:  1, 
Climax;  2,  Jewess,  G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Esq.  Heaths-  1,  Erica 
delecta;  2,  E.  HartneUi,  Mr.  Stanton.  Hardy  Shrubs:  1 
Rosa  Devonieosis,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham ;  2,  Erica  australis, 
Mr.  Wood.  Herhaceoua  Plants:  1,  Cineraria  grandis;  2, 
C.  Irbyana,  Mr.  Beunett.  Extra  Piiizks  were  given  for 
Azalea  indicn  allm,  to  Mr.  Bennett;  for  Erica  injiata,  to  Mr. 
Smith  ;  (or  Verbena  Princess  Roi/al,  to  Mr.  Cook. —  Worcester 
Herald. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Alnwick  Florists'  Show.—The  florists  of  Alnwick  held  their 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  on  the  7th 
ult.  The  flower:i  exhibited  were  in  fine  order,  and  reflected 
mnch  credit  upon  the  growers.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
{ollowa  :— Auriculas,  Green-edged:  1,  Page's  Champion,  Mr. 
Allan;  2,  Empress  of  Russia,  Mr.  Cockburn.  Grey- edged  : 
1,  Grime's  Privateer,  Mr.  Allan;  2,  Grime's  Privateer,  Mr. 
Cockburn.  White-edged:  1,  Leigh's  Freight  Bonus,  Mr.  Cock- 
burn.  Self,  Wetherwond's  Othello.  Mr.  Allan.  Alpines,  1, 
Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Allan  ;  2,  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Polyanthuses,  1,  Bonny  Bess,  Mr.  Cockburn ;  2,  George  the 
Fourth,  Mr.  Allan. 


species  FiVicum ;  being  Descriptions  of  all  known 
Ferns.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  By  Sir'W.  J.  Hooker, 
K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  Pamplin.  Part  IL 
It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  this  important  work 
duly  published  at  its  allotted  time,  and  executed  with  all 
the  skill  and  taste  of  its  predecessor.  The  Number 
before  us  contains  the  genera  Dicksonia,  including 
Balantium,  Culcita,  Leptopleuria,  Cystodium,  Patania, 
and  Sitolobium — which  Sir  W.  Hooker  does  not  con- 
sider sufficiently  distinct — Cibotium,  LoxRoma,  and  the 
great  mass  of  species  included  under  the  names  of 
Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes.  The  next  Part  will 
appear  in  July. 


Cor/c  Horticultural  Society . — This  was  the  first  Exhibition  for 
this  season.  It  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  April.  The 
following  were  the  most  attractive  objects  : — From  Lord  Bere- 
haven, some  very  fine  Shaddocks  and  Oranges.  From  J.  S. 
Barry,  Esq.,  a  fine  specimen  of  Choro2en:ia  varium,  and  a  large 
Acacia  armata,  covered  with  flowers  ;  an  Orange-tree,  in  fruit ; 
and  some  Hyacinths,  &c.  The  collection  from  W.  M.  Reeves, 
Esq.,  included  a  fine  specimen  of  Abutiion  striatum,  in  flower; 
tlie  sweet-scented  Boronia  serrulata  ;  several  varieties  of  Cacti, 
Fuchsia  veniis  victrix ;  the  graceful  Tropxolum  tricolor,  a  new 
variety  of  Nemophila,  and  a  collection  of  Mosses.  —  Cork 
Constitution. 

Lancaster  Flower  Show,  May  17. — The  Exhibition  of  Tulips 
vras  remarkably  fine,  and  considered  superior  to  any  previous 
Show.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — Tulips  :  1,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  Albion,  Black  Baqueta,  Transparent  Noir,  Roi  de 
Cerise,  Roi  de  Little,  Captain  Wilkinson;  2,  Defiance,  Albion, 
Bonnefaites,  Wurteniberg,  Roi  de  Cerise,  Bronti,  Mr.  Richard- 
son;  3,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Albion,  Incomparable  Surpassant, 
Do.  Prime  Noble,  Do.  Little,  Hoi  de  Cerise,  Mr.  Walmsley; 
Feathered  Bizarrcs:  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Captain  Wilkinson; 
Trafalgar,  Mr.  Marshall;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Har- 
preaves;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Trafalgar,  Captain  Wilkinson; 
Charles  the  Tenth,  Mr.  Richardson;  Marshal  de  Sourbaissp, 
Mr.  Walmsley;  Priestman's  Seedling,  Mr.  Hargreaves ;  Cre- 
raoisa,  Mr.  Hargreaves.  Feathered  Bybs. :  Gaystilla,  Mr. 
Hargreaves;  Black  Eaqueta,  Mr.  Jopson ;  Victoria,  Mr. 
Richardson;  Thompson's  Violet,  Mr.  Hargreaves;  Washington, 
Duchess  of  Hamiltjn  ;  Maitre  Partout,  Mr.  Richardson  ;  Violet 
Rougrete,  Mr.  Hargreaves;  Capt.  Flash,  Duchess  of  Hamilton; 
Incomparable,  Mr.  Richardson.  Feathvred  Poses  :  Ducde  Bronti, 
Walworth,  and  Do  Little,  Mr.  Ricliardson;  Triomphe  Royale, 
Mr.  Hargreaves;  Andromeda,  Mr.  Walmsley  ;  Holden's Rose  and 
Compte  de  Vergeuiies,  Duchess  of  Hamilton  ;  Hero  of  the 
Nile,  Mr  Richardson;  Rose  Hebe,  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
Flamed  Bizarres  :  Aluion,  Captain  Wilkinson;  Lustre,  Mr. 
Hargreaves;  Smith's  Alexander,  Mr.  RichardsoQ;  LeNom,  Mr. 
Richardson;  Leopoldina,  Captain  Wilkinson;  Leopold,  Mr. 
Richardson;  Liberal,  Mr.  Richardson;  Arcade,  Ducbess  ot 
Hamilton;  Grand  Cairo.gMr.  Hargreaves.  Flamed  Byblaums: 
Transparent  Noir,  Capt.  Wilkinson  ;  VoireHelme,  Mr.  Richard- 
son; Potnpey's  Pillar,  Capt.  Wilkinson  ;  Wurtemburg,  Mr. 
Rich.irdsun;  Sable  Rex,  J.  Stout,  Esq.;  Buckley's  ^Beauty, 
Violet  Wallers,  Butler's  Louis  I6th,  Mr.  Walmsley.  Flamed 
Roses:  Roi  de  Cerise,  Mr.  Richardson;  Lord  Hill,  Duchess  of 
Hamilton;  Unique  and  Ruse  Quatre,  Mr,  Richardson;  La 
Vandikcn,  Vulcan,  and  Sansparcil,  Mr.  Hargreaves ;  Arbre  de 
Diana,  Duchess  of  Hamilton;  Do.  Captain  Wilkinson.  Best 
Yellow  Tulip  :  Mina  d'Or,  Mr.  Hargreaves.  Best  Double  Tulip  : 
Marriage  de  ma  Fille,  Captain  Wilkinson.  Greenhouse  Plants: 
Tropacolum  tricolorum,  Cactus  Jcnlcinsoniij  and  Folygala 
.speciosa,  Mr.  T.  Jopson.  Hardy  Plants;  Deutzia  scabra, 
Mr.  Bower;  Cypripedium  speclabile.  Miss  Eidsforth.  Roses: 
Bardon,  Mr.  Jopson;  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Mr.  Hargreaves; 
Yellow  Noisiitte,  C.  Bower,  Esq. ;  Aubernon,  Mrs.  Gawthorpe. 


NOTICES  OF  NEWPLANTSWHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Barbacestia  Squakata.  Scaly  Barbacenia.  (Herbaceous 
pere7ini>iL)  BroraeliaoeEe.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  —  For  the 
introduction  of  this  plant  cultivators  are  indebted  to  the  enter- 
prising zeal  of  Messrs.  Veitcb  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  whose  collector, 
Mr.  Lobb.  forwarded  seeds  from  Brazil,  in  IS41,  from  which  a 
number  of  plants  have  been  rai-ied,  which  have  flowered  in  tho. 
valuable  collection  of  those  gentlemen  during  the  spring  of  the; 
present  year.  The  genus  Barbacenia  has  been  long  known  to  the 
admirers  of  plants  tlirough  the  B.  purpurea,  another  Brazilian 
species  of  considerable  merit;  and  through  the  more  recently 
introduced  B.  gracilis.  Besides  the  present,  these  are  tlie  only* 
species  which  have  been  received  in  England.  Twelve  species 
are  mentioned  by  Martius  in  his  '■  Plantarum  Braziliensis;"  and 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  six  are  furnished  in  the  same  work, 
all  of  which  are  different  from  the  three  above  mentioned.  They 
were  found  growing  on  arid  situations  on  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  and  only  between  the  Uth  and  23d 
degrees  of  latitude.  One  of  those  species,  B.  tricolor,  apparently 
bears  a  strong  i-(.-semblance  to  this,  but  is  a  dwarfer  plant,  and 
essentially  distinct  in  specific  character.  The  leaves  are  shorter 
than  the  scape,  and  the  flowers,  instead  of  having  the  inside  of  the 
petals  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  outer,  are  just  reversed.  Most 
of  the  species— and  amongst  them  the  present  must  be  enuma- 
rated— have  long  narrow  leaves  collected  on  a  short  stem  into  a 
tuft,  and  when  without  their  flowers  have  an  appearance  resembling 
some  of  our  mountain  sedges.  Few  plants  are  able  to  bear  the 
want  of  water  for  a  longer  period  without  sustaining  injury.  And, 
except  during  the  period  of  the  most  active  growth,  much  moisture 
appears  to  be  inimical  to  their  welfare.  It  ought  to  he  sparingly 
ai>plied  at  all  other  season.s,  and,  even  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to. 
use  it  cautiously.  The  soil  must  he  well  drained,  so  that  no  super- 
fluous moisture  may  stagnate  about  the  roots.  After  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  they  must  be  preserved  as  free  fiom  wet 
as  possible.  To  induce  them  to  oevelope  an  abundance  of  bloom, 
a  dry  and  cool  situation  is  indispensable  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  throughout  the  winter.  On  the  approach  of  spring 
they  must  be  removed  to  a  warm  and  humid  stove,  or  placed  in  a 
pit  with  a  steady  bottom-heat.  In  stoves,  where  there  is  the  con- 
veniency  of  rockwork,  they  may  be  planted  along  the  front,  or  in 
some  part  where  they  will  not  be  far  removed  from  the  eye.  But 
it  is  as  a  pot-plant  that  it  appears  most  likely  to  succeed  best. 
Propagation  will  probably  he  attended  with  difliculty  unless  seed 
can  be  matured,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  has  yet  rijjened. 
The  generic  name  was  given  by  Vandelli,  in  honour  of  Barha- 
cena,  a  governor  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil.— Pa^ion's  Magazine 
0/  Botany. 

Phlo-mis  CASH.MBBIANA.  Cashmcre  Phlomis.  (Hardy  Peren- 
nial.) Labiata;.  Ditlynamia  Gymnospermia.— To  those  who 
possess  no  greenhouse,  this  good-looking  plant,  from  the  valley 
of  Cashmere,  will  be  welcome;  for  its  large,  pale-lilac  flowers 
remain  fur  a  considerable  time  in  beauiy.  It  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  and  llowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  requires  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  a  situation  which 
is  raiher  dry  in  winter.  It  is  increased,  when  the  plants  are  old, 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  or  from  seeds;  but  it  grows 
slowly  when  young,  and  will  not  flower  before  the  second  year 
after  the  seed  is  sown.  It  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  from  seeds  received  irom  Dr.  Royle.— Botani- 
cal Register. 


The  Morningside  Practical  Gardeners''  Society  held  their  flr«t 
meeting  for  the  season  in  the  new  schoolroom,  Morningside,  on 
Tuesday  the  :ioth' ultimo,  when  several  prizes  were  awarded. 
We  have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  rewards,  without  the 
names  of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 

South-Essex  Horticultural  Society,  May  ir..— The  attendance 
was  equal  to  that  of  preceding  years.  The  larger  collections 
were  particularly  fine,  and  contained  plants  many  of  which 
would  have  been  considered  excellent  as  single  specimens  in 
former  years.  A  variety  of  prizes  were  awarded,  concerning 
which  we  have  no  details  beyond  the  names  of  the  winners. 
Several  cottagers'  prizes  were  also  distributed. 

Worcestershire  Horticultural  S'lciety .—Ti\e  first  E.xhibition  for 
the  present  year  took  place  lui  Tuesday,  anil  was  well  atteuded. 
Mr.  T.  Brown  sent  Azalea  indica:  Mr.  Smith,  Azalea  Smitbii 
and  Fuchsia  formosa  elegans;  Mr.  Bennett,  Cactus  Acker- 
mannii; Mr.  Cook,  Rosa  Devonicnsis  and  a  seedling  Calceo-, 
laria.  The  prizes  were  awarded  us  follows  : — Auriculas,  Green- 
edged  :  1,  Page's  Champion;  2.  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann;  H, 
Fletcher's  Nc  Plus  Ultra,  Mr.  T.  Brown.  Grey-ebgcd  :  1,  Con- 
queror of  Europe;    2,  Lord  of  Hallamshire,   Mr.  T.  Isrowu; 


CS-arden    Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Lowes,  Clapton. — In  the  first  house  a  hand- 
some hybrid  Rhododendron,  ^rith  cream-coloured  blos- 
soms copiously  dotted  with  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 
segments,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  I  counted  between  30  and  40  in  one  truss.  Several 
plants  of  the  old  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  a  handsome  New 
Holland  plant,  were  flowering  profusely,  together  with 
specimens  of  Boronia  serrulata,  with  its  lovely  starry 
pink  blossoms  on  the  tips  of  the  branches,  Platylobium 
parviflorura,  with  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowera,"aDd  a 
seedliog  variety  of  Azalea  indica,  called  Woodsii,  laden 
with  large  rich  purple  flowers,  that  were  beautifully 
spotted.  The  atmosphere  was  agreeably  scented  from  a 
number  of  10-week  Stocks  in  pots.  The  bouse  adjoining 
contained  specimens  of  Platylobium  Murrayanum  and 
Chorozema  Dicksoni — the  latter  the  handsomest  species 
of  its  class;  the  graceful  C.  cordatum  macrophyllum,  with 
orange  and  purple  flowers  ;  Lcschenaultia  biloba,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  azure  blossoms  ;  and  Anthocercis  viscosa, 
withglarge  white  flowers,  having  the  inside  of  the  corolla 
tube  streaked  with  numerous  green  lines.     In  the  house 
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appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  Cepe  Heaths  were  a 
number  of  excellent  specimena  of  the  different  Tarieiies 
of  Erica  ventricosA,  a  species  possessing  a  superior  liabit, 
ai)d  protruding  large  tubular  and  lively  flowers  in  profu- 
sion ;  the  small  but  extremely  neat-fioweriug  and  deli- 
ciously-Bcented  E.  fragrans  ;  the  compact-growing  and 
free-flowering  E.  perspicua  ;  the  strong  robust  E.  ele- 
gaos,  with  large  pink  bracts  and  calyx,  and  a  globular 
corolla,  of  the  same  pleasing  hue,  tipped  with  green  ;  E. 
cistifolia,  with  ciliated  leaves  and  terminal  clusters  of 
small  white  campanulate  flowers,  expanding  wide  enough 
to  show  the  black  anthers  whicli  almost  fill  up  the 
area  ;  E.  pinea,  a  species  with  bright  purple  flowers 
aod  dense  foliage  ;  small  plants  of  E.  mundula,  and 
the  almost  ever-flowering  E.  mutabilis.  Mauy  ot 
the  larger  specimens,  and  some  of  the  less  delicate 
Mnaller  ones,  have  been  removed  to  a  shady  situation  in 
the  open  air.  A  stove  devoted  to  that  beautiCul  tribe  of 
plants,  Exotic  Ferns,  contains  a  thriving  collection  : 
many  of  the  more  vigorouu-growing  species  having 
received  a  large  shift  are  producing  noble  fronds.  Among 
the  more  rare  species,  the  following  are  distinguished  as 
much  for  their  elegance  as  their  scarcity  : — Cheilanthes 
micropteris,  Pteris  ternifolia,  and  P.  rotundifolia,  a  hand- 
some species  from  New  Zealand ;  Cibotia  Schiedii,  one 
of  the  Tree  Ferns,  and  Coanopteris  japonica.  The  chief 
art  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tribe  appears  to  be  vested  in 
the  regulation  of  atmospherical  moisture,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  diffused  light,  and  at  the  same  lime  provid- 
ing against  a  saturated  soil,  by  securing  ample  drtiinage. 
The  generality  of  Ferns  iiever  succeed  well  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  an  arid  atmosphere. 
Few  of  the  species  require  a  great  bulk  of  soil,  but 
SBCceed  better  when  grown  in  a  shallow  layer,  if  the  roots 
have  room  to  spread  near  the  surface ;  therefore,  when 
planted  in  large  pots,  one-half  the  depth  or  more  ought  to 
be  potsherds,  or  some  similar  porous  material,  Mr. 
JLowc-  has  got  a  plant  of  Franciscea  hydrangeiformis,  a 
new  species  that  has  not  yet  flowered  ;  also  Gardenia  Sher- 
bourniEe,  and  a  new  kmd  of  Stephanotus,  bearing  great 
resemblance  to  S.  fioribundus,  but  apparently  slightly 
different  in  foliage:  it  has  not  yet  produced  blossoms. 
Xwo  or  three  plants  of  Wistaria  chinensis,  which  have 
been  planted  in  the  open  ground  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagation by  layers,  are  flowering  with  great  freedom,  and 
are  particularly  attractive,  notwithstanding  the  usual 
pendent  position  of  the  racemes.  These  fully  testify  the 
perfect  hardiness  of  the  species,  as  they  have  received  no 
protection  whatever.  Viuca  herbacea,  a  useful  plant  for 
rockwork,  is  trailing  over  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  conservatories,  and  displaying  its  pretty  blue 
blossoms. — Q. 


Miscellaneous, 

'Potato  Moulding. — A  few  year*  since,  I  stated  the 
results  of  experiments  1  had  then  for  several  years  made, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  the  system 
so  universally  practised  of  moulding  Potatoes  ;  and  if  I 
was  then  partly  convinced  of  the  inutility,  if  not  injury, 
ofj^moulding,  that  conviction  is  now  fully  confirmed,  after 
ten  years'  experience  on  a  soil  of  mediocrity,  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  rich  nor  poor.  I  then  stated  to  this  effect  : — 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  ridge  up"the  rows  like  the 
roof  of  a  building,  the  leaves  acting  as  tiles,  assistingf  to 
throw  the  genial  summer  showers  off  into  the  furrows, 
where  it  cannot  benefit  the  plants,  being  below  the 
spongioles,  or  roots  ?  "  Piling  up  the  earth  thus,  causing 
the  production  of  other  roots,  and  thro  wing  those  already 
formed  below  out  of  office,  and  thereby  unnecessarily 
exhausting  the  plants,  much  time  is  thus  lost,  and  Nature 
piainly  indicates  tlie  error  of  very  deep  plantmg  or 
moulding,  which,  together  with  hoeing,  is  generally  left 
so  long  that  many  of  the  tender  succulent  roots  are 
broken,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  crop.  Thus,  in  the 
culture  of  this  most  essential  root,  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience induces  me  to  conclude  the  moulding  a  loss  of 
time,  and  a  decided  injury  to  the  crop,  which  to  the  poor 
man,  for  whose  beoeht  principally  I  write,  certainly  is 
an  object  I  leave  the  laud  level,  allowing  the  roots  to 
extend  on  all  aides  within  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  I 
plant  the  tubers  wliole,  a  little  deeper  than  is  generally 
done,  forking  the  soil  for  a  time  (the  spade  being  im- 
proper for  tiiat  purpose),  and  the  weeds  of  course  are 
kept  down. —  iVm.  God.^all,  in  (he  Hereford  Timen. 

Grafling  Cuniffrons  J-'lan.Ls. — TJie  proper  time  for 
grafting  these  is  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about 
three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  are  still  so  lierbaceous 
B8  to  break  hke  a  bhoot  of  Asparagus,  The  bhoot  of 
the  stock  is  then  broken  off  about  2  inches  under  its 
terminating  bud  ;  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  from  20  to 
24  lines  down  from  the  extremity  ;  leaving,  however, 
two  pairs  of  leaveit  oppusite,  and  clone  to  the  section  ot 
fracture,  which  leaves  are  of  great  importance.  Tlie 
rtioot  is  then  «pi:t  with  a  very  thin  knife,  between  the 
t«o  pairs  of  leaves,  and  to  the  deptli  of  2  iuclieH  ;  the 
tcion  is  then  prepared  ;  tlif;  hiwer  part  being  stripped  of 
\\%  leaves  to  tlie  length  of  2  incheB,  is  cut,  and  iiiMerted 
in  the  uaual  manner  of  cleft-grafting.  TJicy  may  be 
f^Tftfted,  also,  in  tlie  lateral  manner.  The  grafr  in  iii:(l 
with  a  klip  of  wooilcn,  and  a  cap  of  jtiijier  is  put  over  tin; 
whole,  to  protect  it  fntm  the  sun  and  rain.  At  tlic  end 
of  1.^  dayt  tliii  cap  is  removed,  and  the  ligature  at  the 
end  of  a  loonth  ;  at  thit  time,  aliio,  the  two  pairs  of 
leaver,  whieh  hnvc  servfil  an  numtr^,  are  removed.  Tiic 
Ipions  of  those  sorts  of  Pints  whtrh  make  two  j^rowtlin 
in  a  leafion,  or,  ns  ihe  ti-chnical  phraic  is,  have  a  second 
■ftp,  produce  a  shoot  pf  5  or  f;  inchei  the  firfit  year  ;  but 
thoM  of  only  one  i-ap,  u«  r|ie  Comican  Pine,  Weymouth 
Pine,  &n.,  rnenrly  ripen  the  wood  grown  before  grafting, 
and  form  «  strong  termiaattng  bud,  which  in  the  follow- 


&[ig  year  produces  a  shoot  of  15  inches  or  2  feet  in 
length, — Loudon's  Arboretum  Brifannicum,  vol.  iv., 
p.  2130, 

Peas,— Mr.  Shilling  has  sent  us  specimens  of  his  New 
Early  Grotto  Pea,  which  were  gathered  on  the  20th  ult. 
He  states  that  these  were  produced  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground  on  the  25th  of  last  November.  Judging 
from  the  specimens  sent,  this  is  a  fine  large,  good-look- 
ing Pea,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  bo  a  very  useful 
early  variety. 

The  Late  Mr.  Loudon George  Charlwood,  Esq.,  of 

Covent  Garden,  London,  has  offered  as  a  prize,  at  the 
forthcoming  Grand  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  Bromley,  Kent,  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon's  cele- 
brated botanical  work,  the  ''Arboretum  Britannicum," 
value  ten  pounds,  for  the  best  collection  of  plants  that 
may  be  there  exhibited.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  offering  Mr.  Loudon's  works 
as  prises  for  competition  at  botanical  exhibitions.  It  is 
a  plan  of  aiding  the  subscription  for  the  assistance  of  the 
late  estimable  Mr.  Loudon's  family,  that  has  often  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  Floral  Societies,  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  heedless  of  all  appeals  of  this  sort.  Better 
things  might  have  been  expected  from  persons  pretending 
to  have  a  love  of  gardening,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the 
feelings  of  benevolence  which  the  beauties  of  Floral 
Nature  are  capable  of  inspiring  in  well-regulated  minds. 
It  is  a  sordid  and  debasing  craving  for  "  gold  and  silver 
medals  "  that  has  hitherto  prevented  this  plan  from  being 
generally  adopied,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  Floral  Socie- 
ties ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  committees  of  management 
(who  ought  to  be  above  such  avaricious  considerations) 
will  at  once  act  in  the  matter  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  (mercenary)exhibitors.  What  can  be  considered 
so  lionourable  as  to  win  a  prize  of  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's 
works  offered  under  the  circumstances  of  providing  a 
competence  for  the  independence  of  that  lamented  gentle- 
man's bereaved  family  ?  Not  any  "  gold  or  silver  medal," 
we  are  certain,  by  any  person  who  has  a  true  love  of  the 
elevating  and  humanizing  science  of  flower  cultivation  ! 
Mr.  Loudon  was  the  "gardener's  friend"  in  the  true 
and  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  his  memory  has  a  claim 
on  their  regard  which  cannot  be  unheeded  by  those  who 
have  any  perception  of  their  duty,  and  principle  to  per- 
form it.  If  every  Floral  Society  were  to  offer,  according 
to  their  pecuniary  means,  but  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's 
publications  as  a  prize  for  competition  during  the  present 
beasOD,  the  object  of  his  friends  in  making  an  effort  to 
dispose  of  his  publications  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  competence  for  the  support  of  his  amiable  widow  and 
only  daughter,  would  be  effectually  accomplished,  and  an 
obvious  duty  would  be  bonourably  performed.  We  hope 
the  Societies  in  this  district  will  adopt  the  plan  sug- 
gested, and  will  have  great  competition  for  the  prize 
they  offer,  or  we  shall  be  half  ashamed  of  their  principles 
and  notions  as  regards  the  true  value  of  a  botanical  prize. 
The  subject,  we  are  sure,  only  wants  broaching  at  Floral 
Meetings  to  be  instantly  acted  upon,  and  accompanied 
with  complete  success, — Newcastle  Advertiser. 

Climate  op  Nhw  Holland. 

Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Port  Arthur,  during  the 

year  184*2.     Hy  T.  Lk-Mpribrk,  D.A.C.G. 


^leriod  (1827)  only  known  to  exist  on  the  Society's  gronp. 
Besides  ttie  two  terrestrial  plants  found  by  Forstcr 
(n  New  Zealand,  rny  visit  to  the  Northern  Island  in 
182(i  brought  to  liglit  other  two  plants,  of  most  re- 
imarkablc  Port  Jacitson  genera  of  Mr.  Brown,  viz., 
Pterostylis  and  Aciaolhus  ;  and  to  those  the  French 
navigator,  D'Urville,  has  added  a  fifth,  a  Diuris, 
which,  however,  appears  u  doubtful  species  ;  and  as 
'the  Work  in  which  it  has  been  published  is  not  fre« 
from  errors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  indigenous 
to  New  Zealand  at  all,  as  no  particular  locality  is  men- 
tioned. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  specie* 
thus  made  known  to  us  : — 

1.  Thelyrnitra  Forsteri,  in  dry,  open  Fern-grounds.  Bay  of 
Islands.  Wangraroa,  &c. ;  dowering:  in  spring  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
—  2,  Diuris  NoTK  Zeelandise.— 3.  Microtis  Forsteri.  In  the  open 
timberless  tracts,  among  Fern,  Bay  of  Islands,  &c.— 4. 
Acianthus  rivularis.  In  the  rocky  bed  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  ravine, 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Wangaroa  Harbour.  North  Inland,  on  the 
eastern  coast  1826  (flowering  in  November).  — 5.  Pterostyli* 
Baiiksii,  on  the  soft  alluvial  banks  of  the  Kaua-kaua  River  Bay 
oflslauds,  1826. 

— Allan  Cunningham,  (Extract  from  an  unpublished 
Letter). 
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Latitude  of  Port  Arthur,  43°  9'6'S.    Longitude,  l67°5l'33"E. 

Height  of  Instruments  above  the  Sea  :  — Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer, 66  ft.  5  inches.     Pluviometer,  3  ft. 

First  Swalkfw  seen,  5th  Sept,     Hailstones  3-8  m.  in  duration, 
7th  Oct.     KirKt  Bees  swurmed,  l7tli  Nov. 
• — From  the  Taamanian  Journal. 

OrchidaoecB  of  New  Zealand. — As  but  Utile  is  yet 
known  of  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  such  examples  of  its 
vegetation  as  have  been  brought  to  England  being,  (or  tho 
most  part,  of  the  plants  of  tlie  Northern  inland,  gathered 
at  the  River  Thames,  and  at  the  Bay  jf  Iijlandn,  and  adj 
cent  country,  in  the  parallel  of  3o  dt-g.,  we  cannot  say  to 
wl  at  extent  Orchidaceous  Kpipliyte»  may  be  dii*tributed 
on  ihose  inlands,  for  abfiolutely  nothing  is  known  of  ihi 
vegetation  of  the  middle  or  larger  one,  beyond  what  was 
obnerved  at  Dusky  Bay,  on  its  west  coast,  and  Queen 
Cbarlotte'n  Sound,  at  its  northern  extremity,  in  the  voy- 
ages of  (Jook  ami  Vancouver  ;  but  as  the  ICpidendruin 
autnrnnwle  of  Forstcr,  wliich  was  originally  dih('0vtrcd  at 
Uufky  liny  in  4.0 ;{  Inf.,  is  also  abundant  in  liumi 
woodn  at  the  Hay  of  [t-land.s  in  .'iTj  di'g.,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude ihat  the  intermediate  country,  Ktri'tch  in g  through  1 1 
deg.  of  latitude,  is  not  wanting  in  other  specicn.  I  tiiyscif, 
however,  met  with  no  other  tlwin  the  plant  just  named  ; 
hut  it  nppcrars,  from  the  report  of  llu;  Botanical  part  of 
the  cojlectiona  fortnt'd  during  the  voyage  of  L'Ahtrolabc, 
that  Captain  O.  D'Hrvillc  fi)und  at  a  jmrt  in  New  Zi-a- 
land,  to  wliich  he  Ikih  atlncbed  the  name  of  the  corvetic 
he  commanded,  Dendrohium  biflorum,   u  plant  at  that 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  finsuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSa,  CONSERVATORIES,  8ic. 
Stovb-plants  now  require  large  portions  of  air,  plenty  of 
room,  and  as  much  light  as  the  house  will  admit,  in  order  to 
ripen  their  growtli  properly.  Woody  plants  and  large  specimeriB 
should  not  be  shaded,  if  possible  ;  hut  all  the  young  stock  raay 
have  some  Ujht  shading  thrown  over  the  glass  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  strong.  Keep  the  temperature 
moist,  and  see  that  none  of  the  plants  suffer  from  the  vpant  of 
water. 

Conservntory. — There  are  so  many  plants,  and  tribes  ofpIantSj 
for  keeping  the  Conservatory  gay  in  summer,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say  which  are  the  best,  or  what  to  recommend,  except  in 
a  general  way.  I  am  now  visiting  the  great  collections  in  antt 
near  London,  and  whatever  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  inform- 
ation about  conservatory  plants,  I  shall  mention  it  in  future 
Calendars.  The  summer  treatment  of  the  Conservatory  is  so 
uniform,  that  I  shall  have  more  room  for  notices  of  this  kind. 
The  grand  points  to  be  observed  are,  never  to  let  the  air  get 
very  ('ry,  if  possible,  all  the  summer  ;  to  keep  the  house  as  cool 
as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  to  let  the  plauts  never  be 
crowded  together. 

Greenhoime. — A  mixed  greenhouse  is  an  indifferent  place  for 
ripening  uff  the  growths  of  Camellias  and  Chinese  Azaleas,  two 
tribes,  whose  flowering  next  year  depends  on  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  this  titr.e.  Close  juts  sliaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  kept  moderately  moist,  suit  tliem  best ;  but  large  specimens 
cannot  find  head-room  in  these  pits;  and  when  these  are 
brought  into  vineries,  or  other  large  houses,  where  they  stand 
far  Irom  the  glass,  they  are  better  without  any  shade  over  them. 
The  greenhouse  also  rerjaires  to  be  kept  moist  and  cool  at  night 
through  the  summer.  — i^.  B. 

II. -FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Oiil-door  Department.  — Wtieie  the  planting  out  of  half-hardy 
plants  is  completed,  the  busiTiess  of  the  Flower  Garden  lor  some 
time  to  come  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  merely  routine  ;  sucb. 
as  hoeing  and  raking,  t)  ing  out  and  pegging  down,  removing 
dead  flowers,  and  keeping  everything  and  every  place  as  it 
ought  to  be,  clean,  neat,  and  tidy,  therefore,  lengthened  weekly 
remarks  will  be  unnecessary.  Under  the  protection  of  a 
mulching  of  short  Grass,  stick  a  few  branches  thinly  in  the 
beds,  and  place  an  inverted  pot  over  tne  most  tender  plants; 
my  plants aie  progressing,  though  it  is  certainly  but  very  slowly.. 
The  morning  of  the  18tli  of  May,  1S44,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  gardeners  as  one  of  the  must  severe  on  record  at  that  season 
of  the  year;  at  half-past  3  a.m.,  the  plants  here  were  specked 
with  iioar  frost,  and  the  thermometer  indicated  nearly  6"  of 
frost.  The  young  growths  on  some  of  the  trees  are  killed, 
especially  in  exposed  situations,  and  most  assuredly  the  greater 
part  of  my  bedding  out  plants  would  have  been  numbered 
"among  the  things  that  were,"  had  they  not  fortunately  been 
covered  up.  Newly-planted  thmgs,  especially  where  not 
mulched,  will  require  strict  attention  as  to  wateiing;  anrf 
where  the  planting  out  is  not  completed,  proceed  with  it  as  fast 
as  possible,  as  I  find  the  plants  are  making  root,  and  therefore 
will  be  ready  when  tlie  rain  falls.  Where  they  are  admirefl 
late  in  the  season,  a  lew  more  Annuals  may  be  sown  for  late 
blooming,  and  a  few  may  also  bu  kept  in  pots  as  "stop-gaps^* 
in  case  of  need. 

Ameri cm  Garden. — Remove  the  flowers  and  seed-pods  as  fast 
as  they  get  shabby,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  stren^'th 
of  the  plants.  Give  tlie  beds  a  good  flooding  of  water,  if,  unlike 
my  friend  R.  F.  below,  you  can  afford  10  be  so  liberal.  The 
pegging  or  tying  out  of  the  plants  should  be  no  longer  dclayed- 

Heserve  Gardew.— Double  Wallflowers,  Mule  Pinks,  and  some 
common  Dianthuses,  Allysums,  Pliloxes,  Perennial  Iberiseg, 
a«d  many  kinds  of  dwart  Cistus  and  Helianthemums  may  be 
propagated  under  hand-glasses  in  a  .shaded  situation,  and  will 
be  found  very  useful  next  spring,— IF.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWJiRS. 

Aurictilns.—  Keep  Iree  Irom  weeds;  occasionally  watering  .and 
stirring  the  surface.  OlVsets  may  be  taken  off  il  rooted  ;  place 
them  round  the  side  uf  the  pots,  in  compost  before  recom- 
mended. Pnli/anthiiscs.—  'W here  the  seed-vessels  are  swelled, 
sbould^any  ducayed  fluret  remain,  they  must  be  removed,  as  they 
are  liable  to  retain  moistipr,  to  the  detriment  of  the  seed. 
Tulips.— Remove  tlie  awning  and  lot  the  flowers  have  all  the 
weather;  where  s^ed  19  nut  required,  break  off  the  capsules. 
Do  not  neglect  the  beds  because  their  beauty  is  over,  butre- 
move  all  weeds  as  they  appear,  lla?m7iciduses. — Afterashower 
water  between  the  rll\v^  wjlh  liquid  manure,  or  with  Potter!s 
litliiid  guano.  Do  not  wet  ,tlie  lolipge.  CamntioJis. — Unless 
Cornations  are  carefully  tied,  the  win<l  will  breiikor  twist  off  the 
shoots;  worsted  is  tlit-  best  maCerial  Co  taMtenwith.  As  laterals 
are  thrown  out  from  the  .sides  they  may  be  pinched  off  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  otLeriti.iwers.  Pinks.  — Vre\mie  abed  ina  shady 
BttUHtion,  composed  of  sani^y-peftt  and  leaf-soil,  equal  parts; 
cuttings  or  pipings  may  he  put  in  under  hand-glasses  as  soon  as 
the  GiasK  is  sulhciently  firm.  Dahlias.  —  hnlilm  stakes  be  put 
to  Ihe  plants  as  so'-n  as  convenient;  when  ik-layed  much  longer 
tlic  root  is  often  injured  hv  the  insertion.—/.  F.  W. 
IV.-PINKRIKS,  VlNliRiES.&c. 

/■•mfi/'y.— Now  is  u  good  tunc  to  go  through  tlic  whole  stook 
of  BucccHsion  1*1110  planls,  beginning  with  Ihe  largest  sized.  Lot 
them  be  taken  out  i-\  the  \A\.  without  tying  the  leaves,  (which 
often  does  more  harm  th;<n  good,)  and  tin-  roots  examined  In 
rotation,  to  bce  if  they  iiMiuire  .shilting.  Many  of  them  will  bo 
lor  fruiting  in  the  winter  (»r  early  wprliig  ;  llieae,  if  thciroots  are 
plciitiuil  and  wtroiig,  should  now  huvo  ilieir  final  }*hllt.  Follow 
with  the  Bmallor  plants,  putting  them  Into  larger  or  smaller  pots 
according  to  their  vigiiur.  Some  iif  the  old  Ian  will  probably  rc- 
(pilre  replacing  with  trpHli ;  hut  it  h.  requisite  to  uae  caution  as 
lr»  the  dciith  t(l  frcali  tan  at  thi>*.  season,  lor  fear  ol  ovrrhciiting. 
If  the  heat  of  the  old  bed  is  not  much  below  8.',^  it  will  be  aulK- 
ck-nt  to  turn  It  over  to  Ihe  ile|)rti  0'  Two  or  three  fctit.  lore- 
placing  tho  pla/vts,  ohstirve  to  keep  those  moHt  likely  to  fruit  in 
the  autumn  bj- thunihelvtjK  an  much  us  pOBslblc,  In  order  that 
tlity  may  ho  turc\uvvi\  without  disurrangiiig  the  whole  pit.  The 
plantHHhould  now  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  that  they  may  noi 
be  drawn  up  by  one  another. 
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Vineries. — The  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  lipeoing  shouiti 
be  kept  at  95°  or  J00°,  with  sun,  and  if  allowed  to  cool  down  to 
70°,  or  even  to  60''  by  night,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  be 
more  in  accordance  with  what  takes  place  where  Grapes  ripen 
well  ID  the  natural  atmosphere.  On  nights  following  clear 
sunny  days  no  fire  will  be  necessary  in  any  of  the  vineries.  1 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  presumption  to  again  caution  my 
■brother-gardeners  to  avoid  over-cropping  their  Vines.  I  have 
lately  seen  sad  instances  of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  this 
■worst  of  all  mistakes  in  the  management  of  the  Vine.  Continue 
to  keep  the  roots  of  the  Vines  now  ripening  their  crops  warm  by 
turning  and  sprinkling,  or,  if  necessary,  renewing  the  litter  on 
the  borders, 

Peac/t  house.— The  standard  trees  in  pots  that  have  ripened 
their  fruit  should  be  kept  in  the  house  till  the  beprinning  of  June 
at  least,  to  finish  their  growth.  Give  ihem  plenty  of  water,  and 
syringe  once  a-day.  Should  cold  cloudy  days  occur,  it  would 
bean  advantaue  to  fruit  now  ripening  if  a  little  fire  was  made 
in  the  day-time,  and  some  air  given  at  the  back  ventilators. 

Fig- house. —Let  Figs  have  plenty  of  air  during  the  day  in  fine 
■weather,  with  abundance  of  water,  and,  except  where  fruit  is 
ripening,  use  the  syringe  freely. 

CAerw5.— Spare  lights  placed  now  over  any  Mayduke  Cherry- 
trees  against  walls  in  favourable  aspects  would  forward  the 
crop  very  much,  without  further  trouble  than  drawing  the  lights 
a  little  apart  during  sunshine,  and  pushing  them  close  and 
dosing  the  ends  with  canvass  during  the  night. 

Melojis.— This  season  has  been  remarkably  favourable  for 
early  Melons,  and  with  many  these  will  he  ripened  and  the 
crop  gathered  in  time  to  admit  of  a  second  set  of  plants  being 
tnxned  out  in  the  same  pit.  This  is  much  preferable  to  obtain- 
ing a  second  crop  from  the  same  plants  ;  besides  these  may 
be  better  flavoured  kinds  than  those  generally  planted  for  an 
early  crop  :  they  will  succeed  if  planted  at  any  time  before  the 
middle  of  June.— (?.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Feach- trees. ~Exa.aniie  those  that  suffered  from  frost  last 
season,  ana  carefully  remove  every  piece  of  gum  and  canker 
■with  a  sharp  knife.  Prevent  all  colonising  attempts  of  the 
green-fly,  and  see  that  the  roots  are  not  suflfering  from  want  of 
moisture,  ormuch  mischief  will  be  produced  by  a  wet  autumn. 
CTierry-trees.— Destroy  caterpillars  and  black-fly  by  squeezing 
them,  and  afterwards  give  a  forcible  washing  to  the  trees  with 
clear  lime-water,  or  a  decoction  of  the  superabundant  shoots  of 
those  stone  fruit-trees  which  contain  Prussic  acid,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  decoction  is  not  too  strong.  Raspberries. — 
After  trying  many  methods  of  training,  I  find  no  system  so  pro- 
fitable as  keeping  the  bearing- shoots  at  a  regular  distance  from 
each  other  in  a  straight  row,  and  tying  them  to  two  slightrails. 
Whatever  system  of  training  is  adopted,  no  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  removing  all  those  young  shoots  that  will  not  be  re- 
qnired  for  bearing  wood  next  season. 

Ce^er;/.— Plant  outthe  first  crop,  if  not  already  done.  If  the 
plants  have  been  pricked  out,  as  recommended,  they  will  re- 
quire little  shading,  and  no  mutilation  of  their  leaves.  If, 
however,  you  have  made  your  beds  or  trenches  some  time 
SiBce,  and  have  sown  the  ridges  with  Peas,  the  Celery  will 
thrive  all  the  better  in  consequence.  This  will  be  more  observ- 
able if  we  have  a  dry  summer.  A  little  guano  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime  will  cause  it  to  grow.more  rampant;  but  to  obtain 
at  an  early  period  large  and,  at  the  same  time,  sweet-flavoured 
heads  of  Celery,  nothing  is  preferable  to  a  good  coating  of  old 
hotbed-dung,  or  rotted  tree-leaves.  Plant  out  Caulifiower,  Let- 
tuce, and  OnioTis,  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums,  in  favourable  situa- 
tions; And  French  Beans  that  have  been  forwarded  in  pots. 
Sow  Turnips,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots  for  pulling  young,  and  Onions  for  salads.  Be  guided 
by  no  kind  of  directions  which  advise  having  two  or  three 
crops  in  a  season;  but  sow  and  plant  often,  and  but  little  at  a 
time,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  constant  supply,  no  waste,  and  to 
hear  of  no  murmurings  loud  and  long  from  the  inmates  of  the 
kitchen.  Routine.Stake  Peas,  earth  up  Potatoes,  thin  Car- 
lots,  and  other  spring-sown  crops;  finish  the  nailing  of  Figs, 
regulate  the  summer  shoots  of  Vines ;  and,  if  favourably 
situated  for  ripening  fruit,  train  them  on  the  one  rod,  or  rather 
the  long  rod  system.— il .  F. 

VI.— ARBO  RICULTURE. 

Old  Woods. — If  it  is  desirable  to  manage  these  well,  they 
should  frequently  be  gone  over  by  a  skilful  person.  Attend  to 
the  well-doing  and  growth  of  young  plants  and  trees,  and  see 
that  they  are  not  injured  by  the  overgrowth  of  other  stuff'.  The 
commencement  of  the  growing  season  is  the  most  important 
time  for  such  work ;  for  to  prevent  injury  is  better  than  cure. 

Coppice. — The  above  observations  are  as  applicable  to  cop- 
pice as  to  old  woods;  for  spring  and  summer  management  is 
attended  with  better  results,  than  any  winter  treatment. 

Yotmg  Pluntiitions.—Do  not  neglect  to  mark  the  Larch-trees 
that  bear  red-flowered  cones,  which  should  be  left  as  perma- 
nent trees.  Attend  to  the  summer-training  of  young  trees  and 
plants,  keep  down  luxuriant  weeds,  fern,  and  overgrowth  of 
briers,  &c. ;  cutting  off  Thistles  and  Fern  when  young  weakens 
them  greatly,  and  not  unfrequently  kills  them  altogether.  The 
present  time  is.  therefore,  the  most  suitable  season  for  such 
■work.     Do  not  allow  any  injury  to  be  done  through  neglect. 

Bedge-row  Trees  should  be  frequently  examined,  to  see  if  all 
is  right. 

Nurserp  Work. —Attention  to  watering,  shading,  &c.,  is  still 
necessary.  It  has  been  an  easy  matter  to  keep  down  weeds  this 
season.  The  spring  and  summer-training  of  young  growing 
trees  and  plants  must  be  regularly  attended  to,  where  quick 
and  handsome  growth  is  wanted.— IF.  B. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  for  the  week  ending  May  B3, 
ohaerved  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ChiBwick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  many  of  our  Subscribers,  we  have  determined 
on  again  reprinting  Mr.  Pa.\ton's  "  Cottager's  Calendar,"  in 
the  form  of  a  small  volume,  for  general  distribution,  price  3d- 
each  copy.  It  may  be  ordered  oT  all  booksellers.  Gentlemen 
wishing  to  distribute  copies  amongtheir  cottage  tenantry,  may 
have  them  delivered  in  any  part  0/  London,  by  remitting  a  post- 
office  order  to  this  office,  at  the  rate  of  55.  for  every  25  copies. 

Anoemca.— Q.— This  is  a  well-known  old-fashioned  kitchen- 
garden  plant,  and  what  you  have  appears  to  be  it.  It  has 
gone  out  of  general  cultivation  because  other  plants  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  Besides,  it  occupies  too  much  space 
ill  proportion  to  its  produce.  It  is,  however,  still  found  occa- 
sionally in  gardens. 

Books. — A  Reader. — Sweet's  "Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Cul- 
tivator."-  vi;?.— Knight's  "Physiological  Papers,"  a  most 

valuable  work,   may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. R.  S.— 

Hooker's  "  British  Flora,"  Babington's  "Manual  of  British 

Botany,"  or  Lindley's  "  Synopsis;"  any  of  these  will  do.t 

A  Constant  Reader.—The  Dean  of  Manchester  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  examining  Iridaceous  Plants;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  his  intentions  are.  The  best  enumera- 
tion of  them  is  in  Romer's  and  Schultes's  "Systema  Vege- 
tabilium,"  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is. 

CoNiPER.ffi. — A  Lady. — Your  Stocks  are  quite  old  enough  for 
grafting :  for  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  see  p.  339, 
of  to-day's  Paper,  t 

Conservatory  Plants. — W.  P, — Good  plants  for  turning  out 
into  the  beds  of  a  Conservatory  are  Templetonia  glauca, 
Luculia  gratissimn,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
Chorozema  varium,  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  Crowea  saligna, 
Cytisus  racemosus,  Hovea  Celsi,  together  with  Camellias,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Acacia,  &c.  t 

Dahlias.— 'tlAEA.—Keyne's  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady  St. 
Maur,  Lady  Antrobus,  Proctor's  Nonpareil,  Essex  Bride, 
Bourne's  Model,  Sparey'a  Aurantia,  Brown's  Raphael  and 
Rembrandt,  and  Bushell's  Emma.* 

DouBLK  Tulip.— G.  /..—This  will  make  a  very  pretty  border 
variety ;  it  is  cleanly  broken,  but  there  is  a  variety  in  culti- 
vation similar  to  it.* 

Fuchsias. — B—g-. —  VenusVictrix,  and  Smith* s  Queen  Victoria, 
are  the  only  two  Fuchsias  we  remember,  that  agree  with 
your  description.* 

Grate,s. —Mediensis. — By  Muscats,  accordingto general  accep- 
tation in  this  country,  are  understood  the  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  the  latter 
is,  however,  rarely  seen.  The  Royal  Muscadine  is  considered 
the  type  of  those  Grapes  to  which  the  term  Muscadine  is 
applied.  Muscadelles  or  Muscatelles  are  names  applied  to 
Grapes  with  obovate  berries,  imported  from  Malaga,  &c.,  in 
the  state  of  Raisins.  The  Frontignan  varieties  are  sometimes 
included  among  the  Muscats  ;  but  they  are  better  known  as 
Frontignans  in  this  country.  |j 

Heating. — Beginner. — A  very  small  boiler  and  pipes  will  be 
better  than  flues  for  your  diminutive  greenhouse,  but  more 
expensive.  Always  use  four-inch  pipes  if  you  can  afford 
them  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  set  such  a  thing  as 
Stephenson's  stove  inside  the  house,  without  any  pipes  at  all. 
A  Subscriber. — In  a  very  small  greenhouse  the  most  eco- 
nomical heating  apparatus  is  a  small  Stephenson's  copper 

boiler. H.  T.— We  do  not  conceive  that  an  Orchidaceous 

house  could  be  advantageously  constructed  with  Whitneyed 
calico.  It  would  admit  light  enough,  but  it  would,  we  fear, 
be  too  cold  in  winter.  For  heating,  use  both  a  tank  for  bot- 
tom heat  and  piping  for  air  heat.    The  smallest  boilers  that 

are  sold  will  do. J.  W.  S.— There  is  no  way  of  destroying 

Bindweed  except  that  which  you  have  pursurd.  If  you  wage 
incessant  war  with  the  leaves,  the  roots  must  die. 

Insects.— >r.  W.—The  weevil  infesting  your  Pine-trees  is  the 
Curculio  Pini  of  Linnasus.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Fir  plan- 
tations, especially  in  Scotland.  We  should  feel  obliged  by  the 
transmission  of  a  small  twig  with  the  buds  eaten  out  as  you 
represent,  which  would  enable  us  to  give  the  history  of  this 
insect.  Are  not  the  maggots  in  the  buds  ?  Hand-picking  is 
the  only  means  of  reducing  its  numbers,  for  it  clings  so  fast 
that  shaking  the  branches  will  not  dislodge  the  beetles,  it  is 
feared;  the  bestperiod,  probably,  to  search  for  them  would  be 
by  night.  R.—^B.  Chitons  insect  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Lackey  Moth  (Clisiocampa  neustria),  whose  history  was 
given  in  last  year's  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  p.  244,  and  the  larva 
of  a  lady-bird.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  specimens, 
and  to  return  the  names.  You  are  quite  correct  regarding 
the  rarities  which  your  neighbourhood  produces  in  Natural 

History.  R. Aliquis.—YoMr  caterpillar  appears  to  be  the 

larva  of  Bombyx  Caja,  the  garden  tiger-moth.  R. Eilea- 

nach. — The  contents  of  your  letter  being  unprotected,  and 
squeezed  perfectly  flat,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  name 

or  give  you  any  information.    R. F.   H.   Sankey. — Your 

beautiful  Oak-galls  are  the  production  of  a  Cynips,  whose 
specific  name  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty.  If  it 
be  not  the  C.  Quercus  pedunculi,  I  will  inform  you  00  my 
return  to  town,  R. — —J.  L.  Hendon.~Yo\i  are  right  regard- 
ing the  root-galls  of  the  Elm ;  they  are  the  work  of  an  insect 
called  Cynips  aptera,  figured  and  described  in  the  ist  vol.  of 

this  Journal,  p.  732. JV.  Martin.— From  yoa.r  description, 

it  appears  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat-moth  (Cossus  ligni- 
perda).     In  vol.  2,  fol.  and  pi.  60,  of  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  you 

will  find  its  history  and  coloured  figures.  R. A  Beginner 

must  persevere  in  hand-picking,  if  he  wishes  to  save  his 
Gooseberries,  and  he  may  try  the  efll'ect  of  dusting  the  bushes 
with  Hellebore  powder  early  in  the  morning.  Other  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  occasioned  by  Nematua  iri- 
maculatus  were  published  in  vol.  1,  p.  54B,  of  this  Journal, 
where  its  history  was  illustrated.  R. 

Manure. — Beginnei: — Apply  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  pots  by 
pouring  it  on  the  soil  when  it  is  damp.  Soapsuds  require  no 
dilution  ;  but   it   is  better  to  mix  them  with   urine,  letting 

the  whole  ferment  before  being  employed. A.  -B.— Water 

your  Vines  in  pots  with  any  sort  of  liquid  manure,  made 
by  bruising  sheep's-dung  or  guano,  or  any  such  sub- 
stances in  water,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  become  clear. 
The  stronger  it  is  the  less  you  need  use.  Weak  and  often 
is  the  best  way  of  using  it.  Nothing  is  better  for  Celery  than 
good  rotten  dung.  You  will  find  directions  for  killing  wood- 
lice  in  many  previous  papers. E.  .R.— If  your  manure  con- 

tained  ammonia,  aa  it  ought,  lime  should  on  no  account  have 
been  added  to  it;  for  the  latter  expels  the  former.  Lime 
your  garden  in  the  autumn,  and  apply  manure  in  the  spring. 

A  Regular  Subscriber. — We  should  take  a  good  handful  of 

Potter's  guano  and  strew  it  over  the  ground  where  the  roots 
of  the  Rose  are,  and  then  turn  it  in  v.ith  a  fork. 

Names  of  Plants.— A  Reader.— Vfe  cannot  undertake  to 
name  Cryptogamic  plants,  except  when  they  relate  to  points 

of  cultivation. t M.  J.  -B.— Bravoa  eeraimB.oia..~Aliquis.— 

Irises  cannot  be  named  from  the  roots  and  leaves  alone, 

Zeia.- All  the  Lupines  are  little  varieties  of  L.  polyphyllus, 

of  no  importance. A  Devonian. — The  Acacia  is  determined 

to  be  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  A.  verticillata. W.Gardner. 

— It  is  really  quite  out  of  tlie  question  that  we  should  sit  down 
to  name  heaps  of  wild  plants.  We  must  beg  you  to  excuse 
us.' A.  W. — We  can  very  ill  spare  the  time  required  in  de- 
termining dried  specimens  ;   but  will  endeavour  to  give  you 

an  answer  next  week. J.  W. — Cineraria  campestris.    Your 

White  Veronica  Chamjedrys  must  be  very  pretty. W.  HIcL. 

Ruscus    androgynus. A.   G.  —  Acacia  juniperina  C?) 

B.  T.  S.— i.Melittis  Melissophyllum;  2,  the  purple  variety  of 
it,    Myosotis  Tersicolorj    Euphorbia  Paralias.— J.  B.— Cris- 


taria  multifida. Dorsetshire.— Vlmas  montaoa,  not  U.car- 

pinifoUa.    Thanks. E.  T.  0.— Epidendrum  tripterum;    a 

great  rarity.    You  must  apply  to  the  booksellers ;  we  cannot 

undertake  such  commissions. Z.— Lathyrus  palustris,  and 

some  Echium.  Viscaria  oculata  is  from  l^ft.  to  2  ft.  high. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  will  bear  pegging  down.— • 
C.  P.  T. — The  Sea  Anemone  is  not  a  flower,  but  an  animal— 
a  Polype  of  the  genus  Actinia.— SaruTn. —Very  much  crushed; 
It  is  hard  to  say :  it  looks  like  a  double  red  Lychnis  dioica. 

^-  ^- — A  male  flower  of  some  gourd.    We  have  no  other 

experience  of  Humphreys's  Compound  further  than  that  it  is 
an  extremely  powerful  agent,  and  requires  to  be  used  vrith 
great  caution,  or  it  kills  plants. 

Passionflowers.— Z.  Q.  Q.—We  presume  that  the  reason  why 
your  fine  healthy  free-flowering  specimens  do  not  fruit  is  that 
their  flowers  require  setting.  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
cause.  Potter's  liquid  guano  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet,  ourselves,  any  positive  experience  about  it. 

Pelargoniums. — /.  L.  Hendon.— It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  such  sports  as  you  have  sent  a  specimen  of;  what  yott 
call  the  defective  flower  is  most  probably  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  variety  from  which  the  flowers  were  cut.* 

Rhododendrons.— -L.  B.  jR.— The  seeds  of  these  should  be 
sown  thinly  upon  the  surface,  the  soil  being  previously 
watered.  After  sowing,  press  the  seeds  down  gently  to 
imbed  them  in  the  surface,  and  sprinkle  a  very  little  white 
saod  over  them,  not  with  the  view  of  covering  the  seeds,  bat 
to  make  a  firmer  surface,  which  future  watering  will  ^not  so 
easily  disturb,  and  which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent 
dampness.  As  a  further  precaution  against  damp,  keep  a  pot. 
ful  of  sand  over  a  hot  flue  or  pipe,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  ' 
plants  make  their  appearance  sprinkle  a  little  warm  sand 
in  among  them  occasionally  whenever  they  show  any  indi- 
cations of  dampness.  If  you  will  follow  this  plan  you  will 
very  likely  meet  with  success.  The  cause  of  your  seeds  not 
germinating  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  covered  too 
deep,  t 

Whitnev's  Composition. — A  Beginner. — The  material  you 
sent  will  do  to  grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers  under;  but  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  employ  calico  of  a  closer  texture,  as  in  that 
case  less  of  the  composition  will  be  required  to  render  it 
waterproof.! 

Miscellaneous.— A  subscriber  had  better  change  his  book- 
binder; there  is  plenty  of  margin  for  a  good  binder.— 
W.  Mc  L.— The  story  in  Darwin  about  the  Upas  tree  is  a  ro- 
mance.   The  tree  is  very  poisonous  certainly,   but  like  the 

Artocarpeous  plants,  to  which  it  is  related. /.  iJ.— Keep 

your  young  Date  plant  in  a  hothouse,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
80°,  and  it  will  grow  fast.    It  never  fruited  in  this  country. 

A  Subscriber. — We  do  not  know  where  the  Pelargonium 

seed  is  to  be  had. Tyro.— The  Dates  sold  in  shops  are  the 

fruit  of  Phcenix  dactylifera.t -fi.  P.  L.—A  Pansy-flower 

like  the  one  you  have  sent,  to  ascertain  its  name,  is  not  worth, 

growing.* Erica.— We  are  not  aware  that  any  Society  in 

London  awards  a  prize  for  a  collection  of  wild  flowers,  painted 
from  nature. 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias.— .li.  .Z.— Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  spotted 
variety,  but  we  have  already  several  in  the  same  way.*^-^ 
B.— Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  good  Selfs — large  aud  well  formed  ; 
3,  white  ground  with  maroon  blotch,  leaving  off  abruptly,  is 
a  good  and  showy  variety;  5,  very  large,  but  deficient  in 
form ;  6,  a  very  good  mottled  flower,  in  the  way  of  Lady  Con- 
stable.*  L.  and  M.—No.  1  is  a  large,  brilliant,  and  very 

handsome  flower,  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  No.  2  is 
singularly  marked,  but  the  irregularity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  is  too  great.*— C  L.  and  S.— There  are  two  flowers 
with  No,  5  attached,  one  with  brown  blotches  upon  a  yellow 
ground,  the  other  dots  and  blotches  upon  alight  buff  ground; 
the  former  is  the  better  flower  of  the  two  ;  3,  buff  ground, 
with  dark  maroon  blotches,  decidedly  worth  keeping;  Sand 
6  are  too  small;  4  and  7  are  varieties  similar  to  sorts  raised, 
some  years  since.* R.  C— Your  three  seedlings  are  ex- 
tremely good  varieties— good  in  form  and  fine  in  texture,  ani 
having  the  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  flower  very  decided ;  ■ 
they  will  be  very  attractive  when  grown  as  specimen  plants.* 

R.  C— Spotted  varieties  are  now  very  common,  so  that 

unless  the  spots  are  large  or  peculiar  in  form  or  colour,  they 
are  not  objects  of  attraction  ;  your  kinds  are  very  common.* 

An   Old   Subscriber. — Your  seedling,  the  Wonder  of  the 

World,  too  much  resembles  Lady  Constable,  nor  is  it  so  large 
as  many  specimens  we  have  seen  of  that  favourite  variety.* 
—iJec^or.— No.  3  is  a  very  common  flower  ;  1,  2,  and  4  are 
varieties  better  worth  preserving;  2  is  a  flne  form,  but  the 
spot  softens  off  too  much  ;  the  spotted  kinds  are  both  good, 

but  not  uncommon.* Anon. — Your  spotted  seedling  is  too 

small.* /.   M.  H. — The  best  seedlings  in  your  collection 

are  Nos.  3,  5,  10,  12,  14;  the  colours  are  clearer,  and  the 
form    of    the  flowers    superior    to  the  others.      The    five 

mentioned    are    very    pleasing    varieties.* P.  K. — Nos, 

1,  2,  and  3  are  your  best  seedlings  with  the  dark  Self;  the 
other  varieties  are  common.    They  are  very  small  compared 

to  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,* D.  B,— There  is 

too  great  a  similarity  in  your  seedlings,  and  generally  they 
are  not  of  a  good  form.  No.  7  is  the  best,  but  we  have  seen 
many  like  it.  They  are  not  equal  to  the  present  race  of  Cal- 
ceolarias.*  H.  T.- 45  and  46  are  your  best  seedlings;  44 

is  showy,  but  not  a  good  form;  43  wants  size;  47,  bad 
form;  48,  very  pretty,  but  not  uncommon.* 

Cinerarias.— J,  3I.H.—No.  1  is  the  prettiest  and  most  novel 
of  your  seedlings,  and  the  best-formed  flower;  3  we  already 
possess,  "With  much  larger  blossoms;  2  and  4  are  very 
common.* 

Fuchsias.— Tesijs.— There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  your  Seed- 
ling No.  so.and  the  corolla  wants  colour  and  substance.*— 
J.  M.  H. — Your  seedling  is  a  very  stout  flower  with  good 
foliage;  the  sepals  are  rather  coarse.  It  is  of  medium  quality, 
being  inferior  to    our  best  varieties,  and  superior  to  many 

now  cultivated ;  much  depends  upon  its  habit.* M.  D.  T. 

— Cuttings  taken  from  a  branch  bearing  double  flowers,  will 
most  probably  make  your  variety  permanent.  It  does  not 
hear  comparison  with  a  single  flower;  the  sepals  and  corolla 
are  very  feeble.* 

Pansies.— ii,  P.  i,.— Your  seedlings  were  in  a  very  dried  state 
when  they  arrived;  the  lighter  variety  is  the  better  of  the 
two ;  they  are  rather  small  and  deficient  in  substance.* 

Pelargoniums.- J,  S.— Your  seedling  is  large,  but  it  possesses 

none  of  the  properties  of  a  fine  flower,* A  Devonian.^ 

None  of  your  seedlings  can  be  considered  improvements  upon 
the  varieties  already  in  cultivation ;  they  all  appear  to  lose 
their  proper  form  when  fully  expanded.  In  No,  1  the  three 
lower  petals  are  good,  but  the  upper  ones  are  crumpled  Eind 
too  high.  In  No.  2,  which  is  very  showy,  the  top  petals  are 
too  high,  and  the  lower  ones  narrow,  and  with  a  disposition 
to  curl  back ;  3  is  very  common ;  4  is  pretty,  but  out  of  form 
when  fully  open;  5   is  very  pretty,  but  requiring  broader 

under  petals;  6  wants  form.* A   Young  Beginner.— ThQ 

petals  of  your  fiower  are  all  too  long,  and  they  are  also  so 
deficient  in  substance  that  the  flower  cannot  retain  its  form 
when  fully  expanded ;  the  spot  is  bad,  being  composed  too 

much  oflines.* /,  S.— "  Helen"  is  an  improvement  upon 

the  flower  previously  sent;  the  under  petals  are  delicate  in 
colour,  and  well  formed;  there  are  too  many  lines  in  the 
upper  petals,  and  the  flower  altogether  is  deficient  in  substance. 

Petunias. — B.  B. — Your  lilac  variety  with  green  centre  is  very 

pretty,  and  decidedly  the  better  flower  of  the  two  j  it  is  weU 

formed,    and  the  surface  smooth,    and    even    the  lighter 

variety  is  not  uncommon.* 

*f*  Asusualj  manycommunicationsharebeenreceived  too  late* 
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YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital,  500,000/.,  in  Stock  of  25/.  Deposit  5  per 
Cent.— The  Provisional  Committee  have  determined  to  limit  thr 
time  for  receiving-  Applications  for  Stock  in  this  Asaociatioa  to 
Thursday-,  the  30th  instant,  on  which  day  the  List  will  be 
closed,  preparatory  to  the  allotment  being  made.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Rich- 
ardeoD,  and  Gutch,  York;  or  from  the  Secretary,  J.  H.  Char- 

NOCK,  Wakefield.— May  16,  1844. 

^  CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road,  having-  made  further  experi- 
ments, is  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Milk- Pans— as  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  clear  white  flint  glass,  which  is 
fiir  superior  to  the  foreign  green  glass— to  5s.  6d.  each,  or  31.  per 
dozen. ^^_^_^__ 

'Ef)t  ^grtcttltttcal  <Era?ctte> 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

WBnsBsDAY)  May  29    Agricultural  Sotiely  of  EnRland. 

TaORSDAit,     May30    A(;ticultarallinp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

WxoNEsDAT,  Junes      Agricultural  Sociaiy  of  England. 

TatjainAT,    June  6     Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland, 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

fChepstoiy.  I 

May  27  <  Wenhick. 

(.Fairford.  I  Juno  1        Collumpton. 

M»T2S      Rayleigh.  '  fWest  Heieford. 

Alar  30      Richmondghire.  I  Juno  3  ..J  W.  Market. 

^Stoke  Ferry.  tVoiford. 

,,  \  Hadleieh.  ,  June  5      Harlestone- 

M»r  31  <  ffren.han,. 

t.Debealiam.  I 

We  referred  the  other  week  to  the  meeting  which 
■was  lately  held  at  Cirencester,  for  the  promotion  of 
Agbicultdral  Education.  The  efforts  of  the 
Cirencester  Farmers'  Club  have  been  directed — 
most  praiseworthily  directed — to  the  attainment  of  a 
scientific  and  practical  agricultural  education  for 
Jarmers'  sons  ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  when  speaking 
of  education  for  the  agricultural  classes,  that  farmers' 
sons  are  not  the  only  parties  to  be  referred  to :  the 
labourers  constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous  por- 
tion of  those  classes,  and  the  education  of  their 
children  is  matter  of  as  vast  a  personal  and  national 
importance  as  is  the  education  of  those  under  whom 
they  are  to  live. 

A  difficulty,  independently  of  what  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  they  are  required 
to  contribute  by  their  labour  to  their  own  support, 
has  often  been  suggested  as  existing  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes, — and 
that  is,  the  absolute  necessity  which  is  said  to  exist 
for  accustoming  them  to  labour  at  an  early  age,  in 
<3rder  that  they  may  acquire  the  strength  and  apti- 
tude for  work  which  it  is  said  those  never  acquire 
who  do  not  commence  a  life  of  labour  till  they  have 
grown  up.  Now,  though  this  remark  sounds  very 
ungraciously,  there  is,  we  believe,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it:  it  must  be  read,  not  as  if  it  emanated 
from  a  hard  master,  anxious  or  at  least  active  to 
make  free  labour  amount  to  something  as  like 
slavery  as  may  be,  but  as  if  it  came — for  it  most  con- 
sistently might  come,  from  a  real  friend  of  the  work- 
man— one  anxious  to  enable  him  to  get  through  the 
line  of  life  to  which  he  is  called  with  as  much  ease 
and  happiness  to  himself  as  possible.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  difficulty  has  been  experienced  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  many  districts  of  Scotland, 
which  as  a  whole  is  certainly  a  better  educated 
country  than  most  counties  of  England.  The  difficulty 
in  these  instances  has  been  partially  overcome  by  the 
parish  schoolmaster  (every  parish  there  has  an 
endowed  school),  opening  a  class  for  farm-servants  in 
the  winter  evenings ;  and  this  class  is'generally  eagerly 
attended  by  them,  in  order  that  they  may  make  up 
previous  deficiencies. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  kind  of  education  wanted 
for  the  labouring  classes  is  such  as  combines  the 
usual  elements  with  that  which  may  fit  them  for 
their  situation  in  fife;  just,  in  fact,  such  an  educa- 
tion, relatively  speaking,  as  is  wanted  for  the  sons 
of  farmers.  The  complaint  on  l/tcir  account,  as 
stated  at  the  Cirencester  meeting  by  the  Earl  of 
Diicie,  is,  that  though  at  the  present  schools  they 
learn,  no  doubt,  much  that  is  useful,  yet  it  is  not 
specially  so  in  reference  to  the  line  of  life  to  which 
tney  are  destined.  So  with  agricultural  labourers  : 
they  have  access,  on  terms  generally  within  their 
reach,  to  schools  at  which  they  can  learn  what  is 
certainly  most  useful ;  but  they  cannot  learn  there 
that  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  occupa- 
tion through  life. 

Now,  «e  have  made  these  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  more  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  a  system  of  schools  which  has 

been  e«t2bli.shed  by  a  most  henevoleiit  landowner  in  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  last  week's  remarks 
the  county  of  Sussex.  In  these  fcchools  not  only  is  on  air  as  a  source  of  vegktablk  food  arc  liable  to 
thu  ailditional — and,  if  we  may  make  so  humble  a  ,  mi.sconslruction  by  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  uii- 
ast  of  the  term — profcssioiial  education  offered,  but  j  questionably  true,  as  was  then  stated,  that  tliegreater 
the  labour  of  the  cdiliiren,  as  they  arc  acquiring  tlie '  part  of  the  solid  substance  of  every  plant  is  obtained 
habit  of  usefully  applying  it,  is  turned  to  account  by  [  by  the  dccoinposiiion  of  carbonic  acid,  wliieli  is  taken 
the  schoolmaster,  «o  that  it  is  made  to  cheapen — in  [  from  the  air  by  means  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact,  almop,t  ti>  purchase — the  knowledge  of  the  usual !  noil  by  its  roots.  The  farmer  tnuHt  not,  however,  on 
element^  of  education,  which,  duriiij,'  one-liall'  of  |  that  account  think  that  scientific  men  believe  his  ma- 
•chool-time,  they  are  l«ing  taught.  'I'lieyc  public  |  nuring  tliegroiiiid  to  heof  comparatively  little  iinport- 
inslitutions  thut  well  earn  tlie  title  which  is  given  aiice  to  llif  crop  he  cultivates.  If  any  one  should  be 
Ihem   of  "  Self-iiipporling  ImJmlrial  .Schools."     Wv  \  found  wild  enough  to  insist  upon  this,  he  might  be 


cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Self-supporting  Industrial  Schools  esta- 
blished at  Willingdon  and  Eastdean,  near  East- 
bourne. The  writer  first  states  the  principle  on 
which  claim  is  laid  to  this  title,  viz. : — "  That  the 
industrial  occupation  of  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon 
upon  land,  will  nearly  or  entirely  discharge  the  cost 
of  the  school-tuition  of  a  given  number  of  pupils, 
and  superadd  a  branch  of  instruction  not  less  valuable 
to  the  scholars. 

"  The  Willingdon  Self-suppohting  School  is 
a  neat  little  cottage  building,  combining,  in  a  very 
small  compass,  the  attributes  of  dwelling-house, 
school,  dairy,  cowhouse,  with  thrashing  floor  above, 
and  various  conveniences  attached.  The  roof  is  sur- 
rounded by  gutters,  that  convey  the  rain-water  into 
a  large  tank,  so  that  it  is  not  only  not  wasted,  but 
prevented  from  running  away  on  the  land.  The 
cow-house,  piggeries,  &c.,  are  so  constructed,  that  all 
the  liquid  manure  runs  into  a  large  tank,  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  carefully  covered  over,  so  as  to  allow  no 
rain  or  water  to  enter.  Our  visit  was  made  at  half- 
past  one,  in  ignorance  of  the  hours  of  the  school, 
which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  from  nine  till 
twelve — the  afternoon  work  commencing  at  two,  and 
continuing  till  five.  We  first  entered  the  cow-house, 
where  we  discovered  two  little  fellows  about  seven 
years  of  age,  waiting  to  go  to  work.  Their  proper 
hour  was  two  o'clock,  but  there  they  were,  spade  in 
hand,  ready  for  their  afternoon's  work.  These 
children  were  the  picture  of  strong  and  ruddy  health 
and  of  thorough  cheerfulness,  and  certainly  quite 
reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  by  the  evident 
alacrity  with  which  they  came  to  their  work  before 
their  proper  time.  They  were  shortly  joined  by 
some  more  playmates,  for  though  it  was  work,  in  one 
sense,  it  certainly  was  not  in  another,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  and  commenced  digging  on  the 
ground  allotted  for  their  afternoon's  employment. 
On  questioning  them  we  found  that  there  was  only 
one  boy  above  nine  years  old,  and  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  master.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  children  in  all,  and  they  were  chiefly  under 
eight,  one  even  being  but  four  years  of  age.  We 
were  then  joined  by  the  master  himself,  who, 
after  putting  his  little  band  to  work,  readily  replied 
to  several  inquiries  which  we  put  as  to  the  rent  he 
paid,  the  proceeds  of  his  little  farm,  and  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  He  stated  his 
position  to  be  as  follows  : — He  rents  five  acres 
of  land,  for  which,  including  the  house,  he  has 
paid  251.  a-year ;  and  which  latter  he  reckons  at  101. 
He  cultivates  this  land  by  the  help  of  his  little 
scholars,  who  barter  their  labour  of  three  hours  in 
the  afternoon  for  three  hours  of  his  instruction  in  the 
morning,  they  paying  him  in  addition  one  penny 
a-week.  He  finds  himself  able  to  cultivate  these  five 
acres  thoroughly,  and  to  a  good  profit;  to  prove 
which,  he  took  us  into  the  school-room,  where  he 
produced  his  accounts  for  the  previous  year.  He  has 
no  other  source  of  income  than  that  which  he  de- 
rives from  this  and  from  the  weekly  pence  of  his 
scholars.  He  is  perfectly  happy,  and  is  ahle  to  earn 
a  good  living  off  these  five  acres  for  himself,  wife, 
and  children.  These  are  liis  comforts ;  and  now  let 
us  see  how  his  little  scholars  fare  as  to  their  share  of 
tlie  bargain,  and  whether  they  get  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  return  for  their  labour.  We  examined  their 
writing  and  their  arithmetic  books,  and  we  may 
honestly  state  that  some  of  their  work  would  shame 
the  attainments  of  many  children  of  the  same  age  in 
a  much  higher  walk  of  life.  It  seems  that  these 
children  are  rarely  with  him  after  1 1  or  12  years  of 
age,  for  they  have  been  so  well  trained  in  agricul- 
tural matters  that  they  very  readily  find  situations  at 
that  age  with  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  appear  fond  of  their  master,  and  their  fondness 
for  their  employment  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
their  alacrity  in  coining  to  their  work  before  instead 
of  at  the  lime  appointed." 

This  appears  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated in  country  districts:  and  we  submit  it  to  the 
clergymen  of  rural  parishes,  that  great  good  might  be 
done  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  their 
villages.  We  need  only  add,  that  should  any  one  be 
anxious  to  inquire  further  into  this  subject,  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  gaining 
every  information. 


referred  to  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
against  him  as  to  tlie  foots  of  the  matter ;  and  if 
scientific  men  generally  "thought  so,  their  statements 
would  undoubtedly  be  unworthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration from  the  practical  farmer  ;  but  no  :  science 
acknowledges  the  benefit  of  manuring  land  as  much 
as  practice  experiences  it. 

Carbon  is  not  the  only  component  part  of  vege- 
tables— earthy  matters  exist  in  plants;  whence,  other- 
wise, do  Grass-fed  sheep  and  oxen  obtain  the  sub- 
stance of  their  bones?  These  earthy  matters  per- 
form a  part  in  the  vegetable,  doubtless  as  essential 
as  that  which  they  perform  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
and  if  plants  are  expected  to  grow  vigorously,  the 
food  supplied  to  them  must  contain  all  those  sub- 
stances which  every  part  requires.  Farmyard 
manures,  guano,  &c.,  contain  these  substances,  and 
hence  their  value  and  influence  as  fertilisers. 

That  part  of  the  food  of  a  vegetable  which  enters 
at  its  root  from  the  soil  is  as  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  plant  aa  that  which  enters  it  by  its 
leaves  from  tlie  air. 


To  continue  our  remarks  on  the  the  entry 
CLAUSES  OF  AGRicuLTUR.iL  LEASES  I — We  promised 
to  consider  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  capital 
required  by  the  farmer.  The  system  advocated  in 
our  last  article  on  this  subject,  was  that  which 
renders  it  the  interest  of  the  out-going  tenant  to  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  the  land  unimpaired  up  to  the 
termination  of  his  tenancy,  by  securing  for  him  full 
and  fair  value  of  all  his  property  in  the  land.  Give 
him  full  value  for  his  straw  and  his  manure,  &c.,  and 
he  will  keep  the  land  in  good  heart,  so  as  to  grow  bulky 
crops.  His  successor  will  require,  in  the  long-run, 
but  very  little  more  capital  than  if  he  had  entered 
on  a  farm  without  being  required  to  pay  the  tenant 
anything  for  what  he  may  have  left  behind  him.  In 
the  latter  case,  knowing  that  nothing  will  be  received 
for  straw,  manure,  &c.,  care  will  have  been  taken  so 
to  run  out  the  land,  as  far  as  the  lease  would  permit, 
that  there  is  but  little  produce  for  the  incoming 
tenant  to  receive,  and  still  less  is  there  for  him  of 
that  staple,  or  heart  in  the  soil,  which  is  far 
more  easily  lost  than  acquired ;  for  this,  too, 
was  converted  into  marketable  produce  before 
the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

All  this  has  been  done  by  the  out-going  tenant 
in  perfect  justice  to  himself,  but  with  great  in- 
jury to  his  landlord,  to  his  successor,  and  especially 
to  the  nation  at  large.  His  land  will  not  attain 
its  standard  of  fertility  for  several  years,  and  its 
owner  must  consent  to  a  rental,  smaller  on  that 
account  than  he  would  otherwise  have  received ;  and 
the  tenant  of  it  must  submit  to  several  years  of 
gradual  outlay  before  receiving  the  profits  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  it — the  sum  belays  out  amounts 
ultimately,  probably  to  more  than  he  would  have 
spent  had  he  handed  it  over  at  once  to  his  prede- 
cessor for  cultivation,  &c.  in  the  land,  when  he 
entered  upon  it,  and  then  these  years  of  unprofitable 
outlay  would  have  been  as  profitable  as  any  of  the 
years  of  his  tenancy  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  land 
under  this  faulty  system  is,  as  we  pointed  out  in  a 
former  article,  subject  to  periodical  failures  —  for 
four  years  at  the  beginning,  and  for  four  years  at 
the  end  of  each  lease  it  is  only  in  a  half-cultivated 
state,  for  during  the  one  period  it  is  emerging  from, 
and  in  the  other  sinking  into  a  state  of  comparative 
sterility  ;  and  unquestionably  this  is  a  state  of  things 
nationally  injurious,  converting  it  into  a  question  of 
space  instead  of  time ;  and  supposing  the  average 
duration  of  a  lease  to  be  14  years,  it  is  as  if  8  out 
of  every  14  acres  in  the  country  were  but  half 
cultivated. 

But  to  return  to  the  bearings  of  this  subject  on  the 
amount  of  capital  required  by  the  farmer,  and  see 
what  effect  the  system  of  paying  the  out-going  tenant 
a  full  value  for  all  his  produce  and  cultivation  in  the 
land  has  on  the  purse  of  his  successor  : — 

We  are  happy  to  publish  tije  following  account  of 
an  instance  which  has  occurred  this  spring  on  a  farm 
situated  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  in 
which  the  arrangements  between  the  outgoing  tenant 
and  his  successor  have  been  conducted  on  this  prin- 
ciple by  their  representatives,  who  are  experienced 
farmers — not  professional  valuers.  The  farm  consists 
of  240  acres  of  arable,  and  about  30  acres  of  pasture- 
land,  including  roads,  buildings,  &c.  The  out-going 
tenant,  as  in  the  case  specified  some  weeks  ago  by 
"  A  Farmer  and  Land-valuer,"  left  the  farm  unex- 
pectedly, and  it  was  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
cultivation.  The  articles  in  the  inventory,  as  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  valuers,  were  classified  as 
follows : — 

n.  Working  cattle,  harness,  &c. 

b.  I.ive-stock. 

c.  Implements. 

A  portion  of  the  stock  under  each  of  these  heads 
was  left  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  at  a  valuation,  aa 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  predecessor. 
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d.  Labour  and  cultivation  of  fallows  and  young 
Wheat. 

€.  Manure  yarded  up,  &c. 

None  of  the  roots  were  consumed  on  the  land,  or  a 
Taluation  of  the  manure  left  there  in  that  way  would 
have  been  required  also, 

f.  Such  portion  of  the  labour  and  cultivation  of 
the  fallow  or  green  crop  of  the  previous  year,  as  may 
be  supposed  to  remain  in  the  soil  unexhausted,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  grain-crops  now  on  the  land. 
This  was  put  at  one-half. 

g.  The  unconsumed  portion  of  the  out-going 
tenant's  roots  and  straw. 

The  following  is    the  valuation    of  the  articles 
tlius  classified  : — 
a.  Working  Cattle:— I  riding  mare,  4  horses,  and      je    s.  d. 

harness 86    4    6 

i,  in'fiS^ocA::— 118  ewes  with  Iambs,  and    £     s.  d. 

ill  lamb,  aod  1  ram  .        ,        .  205    o    0 

3  Cows  .         .         .         ,         .         .     24     0     0 

^ow8  and  pigs,  and  1  boar  ,       .    33  12    0 

Fowls 2    8    0 

265     0     0 

c.  Implements,  viz  : — 3  ploughs,  3  carta,  water-cart, 

rollers,  harrows,  subsoil  plough,  horse-hoes, 
sowing  machine,  potato- washers  and  uteamer, 
tiirnip'Cutters,  cake-crusher,  troughs,  hurdles, 
&c.,&c 171     3    6 

d.  Cultii'ution  of  W htm t.  fallows,  Sfc. . — 123  acres  of 

Wheat  cultivated  as  follows: — 
Ploughings,    amouniing  to    109i    acres  jS    s.  d. 

once  ploughed,  at  Qs.  .         .        .  43  Id     0 

CaltivatingG,  amounting  to  33  acres  ODce 

cultivated,  at  \s.  8rf 2  15     0 

Harrowings,   amounting  to   358  acres 

once  harrowed,  at  8d.  .         .         .   II    18     8 

J23  acres  drilled,  at  2s 12    G    0 

J75i  bushels  of  seed  Wheat,  at  8s.  ,  70     4     0 

Fallow  ploughings,    amounting  to  124 

acres  once  ploughed,  at  8«.  .         .  49  12     0 

374  acres  of  young  Clover,  the  seed  for 

which  cost,  as  per  bills        .        .        .  16    0    0 

.    ao5  11     8 

e.  Manures: — In  heaps  in  the  fields  and 

yards,  2243  cubic  yards,  at  'As*  .  336     9     0 

Dung  dropped  last  year  on  30  acres  of 
Clover  depastured,  and  4  acres  of 

Vetches  fed  off 36    0    0 

372    9    0 


Salf- cultivation   of  the   preTious   year*s  green 

crops  :-86  acresof  roots,  at  £3  JSs.Hd.     .         .     314  12     4 

The  whole  expense  "f  cultivation  per  acre 
was  estimated  as  follovrs : — 

3  ploughings,  at  8s 14     0 

4  harrowings,  at  8rf 0     2     8 

)  rolling       .         .        .         .         .         .         .008 

Ridging  up  .         .         .    '     .         .        .040 

Sowing 0    10 

3  horse-hoeings       *  .         .         .         .         .030 

2  hand-hoeings 0    6    0 

30  yards  mauure,  at  3s.  6d.        .        .        .550 


^764 
g.  Straw,  roots,  §c.,  left  by  the  outgoing  tenant; — 
35  tons  of  Carrots,  at  15s.         .         •         .  26     5     0 
70  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  at  10s.         .  35     0     0 
S5  tons  of  straw,  as  per  lease  .        .  25     0     0 

i:^  tons  of  Btraw  uoconsumed,  at  30s.    .  22  10    0 


^ifi'i3  16  0 
This,  with  additions  for  certain  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  &c.,  was  the  sum  to  which  the  valua- 
tion of  the  inventory  amounted.  The  amount  of 
capital  required  for  the  cultivation  of  this  farm  will 
be  ascertained  by  adding  to  this  the  sum  required 
for  the  payment  of  labour,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  live-stock  and  implements. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  these  additional 
branches  of  outlay,  as  estimated  by  the  in-coming 
tenant: — 

a.    5  horses  and  Iiai-ness,  \Gol.,  making    the    whole        jG    s.  d. 
amount  of  the  tenant's  capital  under  this  head    245    4    6 

J,  80  ewes  and  Itimbs,  to  help  to  stock  the  Clover 
field,  HO/.;  250  lamhs  and  one-shear  sheep,  to 
be  bout;ht  in  September  and  October,  375/. ; 
30  head  of  oxen  to  be  bought  in  October,  450^; 
making  the  whole  amount  of  farmer's  capital 
under  this  head 1135    0    0 

c.  3  eartit,  1  plough,  5  frames  of  harvest  carts,  har- 

rows,  horse-hoes,    &c.,   say   70/.,  making  the 

sums  under  this  head  amount  to         .         .         .     241     3     6 

d.  Cultivation,   §-c  :  — Half  a  year's  expenses,   horse 

account,  wages,  &c.,  including  Wheat  and 
Turnip-hoeing,  harvef-t  work,  &c  ,500/.,  making 
the  capital  under  this  head  amount  to        .         .     "06  11     8 

e.  Manures: — A  purchnse  cf  artificial  manures  will 

be  required,  equal  in  value  to  5  tuns  of  guano, 
say  50J.,  makmg  this  branch   of  the  farmer's 

capital  amount  to 423     9     0 

/.    Half  Cultivation  of  the  previous    year's   green 

crops 314  12     4 

The  half-year's  rent  and  taxes  due  at  Michaelmas 
are  net  paid  out  of  capitul,  the  farm  being  supposed 
to  'have  produced  tliat  amciuut,  but  not  more,  by 
sales,  before  that  time. 

The  total  capital  required  by  the  farmer  in  this — 

instance  thus  amounts  to         ....  if3t)65    1    0 
Tliis  sum  is  about  iW.  /s.  per  acre  over  the  farm. 

There  are  a  great  many  interesting  subjects  in- 
volved in  the  particulars  of  this  valuation,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  principle  of  it;  we  shall  not  enter  upon 
any  of  them  now,  but  merely  allude  to  the  fact  in 
order  to  invite  the  criticism  of  our  correspondents. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  tenant  apparently  re- 
quires to  invest  a  large  amount  of  dormant  capital ; 
were  it  really  dormant  throughout  the  period  of  his 
lease,  only  re-appearing  at  the  close  of  it  by  sale  to 
the  next  tenant,  there  would  be  just  cause  for  fear 
that  the  necessity  for  its  outlay  wuuld  embarrass  tlie 
farmer,  and  so  by  confining  competition  for 
tenancy  to  a  smaller  number — viz.,  large  capitalists 


— -this  system  might  diminish  the  value  of  land  to  its 
possessor ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  this  sum  of  money, 
amounting  in  tlie  instance  before  us  to  1000/.  and 
upwards  (see  classes  d.  e.  f.  g.  inventory),  is 
evidently  productive  of  profit  as  much  as  any  other 
part  of  the  farmer's  capital.  The  incoming  tenant 
informs  us  that  he  is  well  satisfied  that  he  has  got 
his  money's  worth ;  he  is  satisfied — opponents  of  this 
system  of  entry  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  outgoing 
tenants  under  it  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied — 
and  for  two  reasons  we  think  that  of  all  those  parties 
who  have  any  connection  with  the  matter,  the  land- 
lord has  the  least  reason  to  complain.  At  the  close  of 
each  tenancy  his  land  reverts  to  him  in  the  highest 
possible  condition — he  offers  it  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  ;  and  an  arrangement  which  insists  on  an 
immediate  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenant  is  the  best 
possible  security  for  his  rent. 

We  were  wrong  in  saying  there  were  but  three 
parties  interested  in  this  matter.  Besides  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  two  tenants  between 
whom  the  business  lies,  the  prosperity  of  a  whole 
nation  is  intimately  connected  with  a  system  which 
encourages  the  investment  of  capital  in  land. 


ON  BLACK  HORSEPONDS.— No.  III. 

We  have  stated  that  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
urine  of  man  and  animals  is  equal  to  the  best  guano  as  a 
fertilising  agent,  and  that  it  contains* all  the  elements  that 
are  found  in  guano,  capable  of  supplying  plants  with 
either  organic  or  inorganic  food.  That  such  is  the  case 
we  are  prepared  to  expect,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
herbivorous  animal  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  plants 
used  by  it  as  food,  and  that,  after  those  substances  which 
are  required  in  the  animal  economy  are  separated  and 
worked  up,  the  remaiader  is  expelled  from  tbe  body  as 
excrementitious  matter — the  urine  containing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soluble  saline  and  earthy  salts,  as  well  as 
the  principal  amount  of  nitrogenous  matters — while  the 
solid  excremeots  are  principally  made  up  of  undigested 
woody  fibre,  with  a  tew  salts  and  a  little  nitrogenous 
matters.  All  these  salts  having  originally  existed  in  tbe 
plant,  but  been  separated  and  rearranged  during  their 
passage  through  the  animal,  they  are  capable  of  again 
entering  the  texture  of  the  plant,  ministering  to  its 
growth,  and  assisting  as  a  means  of  perfecting  its  seed. 
Before  such  can  be  the  case,  however,  these  substances 
must  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  in  water,  the 
roots  of  plants  being  incapable  of  receiving  into  their 
texture  any  solid  matter,  hovrever  minutely  divided. 
Hence  the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  marked  benefit  follow- 
ing the  application  of  soluble  saline  manures,  such  as 
the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  ;  or  mixed  manures,  con- 
taining soluble  salts  in  combination  with  substances 
which  must  undergo  decomposition  before  they  become 
soluble,  and  capable  of  ministering  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  This  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no 
substance  can  enter  the  texture  of  a  plant  except  in 
solution.  From  the  above  circumstances  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  excrements  must 
be  of  more  value  as  a  manure  to  plants  than  the  solid 
portion,  since  tlie  liquid  excrements  contain  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  saline  and  nitrogenous  matters,  and  in 
the  only  state  in  which  they  can  be  serviceable  to  plants. 
The  composition  of  the  urine  of  the  cow  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  illustrate  this  point  ;  at  once  showing  the 
large  amount  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  phosphates,  and 
other  saline  ingredients  lost  to  the  farmer  who  allows  the 
urine  of  his  cattle  to  run  into  the  nearest  ditch,  or,  by 
finding  its  way  into  his  horsepond  to  become  tbe  disgust- 
ing beverage  of  his  farm-yard  stock. 

The  foltowiug  is  the  composition  of  the  urine  of  the 
cow,  as  given  by  Sprengel,  and  examined  under  three 
circumstances,  viz.,  when  fresh — after  it  has  undergone 
putrefaction — and  when  allowed  to  putrefy  with  the 
addition  of  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

Putretied 
Fresh.  Putrid,  with  Water. 

Urea 4GU0         1000  600 

Aliiuroeh 10  —  — 

Mucus 190  40  30 

Benzoic  acid    ....  91  250  120 

Lactic  acid       .        .        .        .  5 1 6         fiOO  500 

Carbonic  acid  .        ...  256  165        1533 

Ammonia  ....  205  487         i622 

Potash 664  664  664 

Snda 554  554  554 

Silica 3ti  3  8 

Alunriina 2  —  — 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  4  1  — 

Oxide  of  manganese       .        .  1  —  — 

l.ime 65  2  8 

Magnesia         ....  36  22  30 

Chlorine 272  272  272 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  4U5  388  332 

Plio-iphoric  acid      ...  "0  26  46 

Acetic  acid       ....  —  I  20 

Salyluireted  hydrogen    .         .  —  1  30 

Insoluble  earthy  ijhosphates 

and  carbonates    ...  —  180  150 

Water 92,624      95,412     95,481 


*  The  price  was  thus  low,  because  the  manure  was  not  per- 
fectly made,  nor  was  it  of  good  quality. 

t  This  is  left  from  tenant  to  tenant  unpaid  for,  as  stipulated 
in  the  lease. 


Ilourless  crystals  of  a  slightly  pearly  lustre.  It  deli- 
quesces in. a  moist  atmosphere,  but  otherwise  undergoes, 
no  change.  Its  solution  in  water  may  be  exposed  to  tjie 
atmosphere  for  several  months,  or  he  heated  to  the  boiU 
ing  point  without  change  ;  hut  when  the  other  constitik- 
ents  of  urine  are  present,  it  putrefies  with  rapidity,  being: 
almost  entirely  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  j  thia 
change  proceeds  at  a  more  or  less  rapid  rate,  depending^ 
on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  carbonate- 
of  ammonia  thus  formed  is  partly  held  in  solution  in  th& 
water  of  the  urine,  and  partly  escapes  into  the  air;  this 
escape  of  ammonia  continuing  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  solution  becoming  gradually  weaker  and  weaker  until 
at  last  a  very  small  portion  of  the  original  quantity  is 
left.  The  ammonia  thus  generated  by  the  decomposing 
urea  of  the  urine  is  sensibly  felt  on  the  eyes  and  nose  on 
lentering  a  stable  in  tbe  morning  that  has  been  closed  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  those  in- 
iflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes  which  young  horses  are 
subject  to,  from  its  acting  as  a  direct  and  constant  irri- 
tant on  the  delicate  conjunctival  membrane  of  the  eye. 

When  urine  is  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  be- 
fore it  is  allowed  to  putrefy,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  retained  in  solution  ;  thus,  on  referring  to  tbe 
analysis,  we  find  that  when  the  urine  is  allowed  to  putrefy 
alone,  only  487  lbs.  of  ammonia  are  found  in  100,000  of 
urine;  but  when  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
previous  to  fermentation,  the  amoutit  of  ammonia  is  found 
to  be  1622  pounds,  or  upwards  of  three  times  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  undiluted  urine:  but  even  this  is  not  the 
whole  quantity  of  ammonia  capable  of  being  yielded  by 
the  urea,  by  one-fourth  ;  since  100  parts  of  urea  ought  to 
yield,  by  their  decomposition,  56^  parts  of  ammonia. 

It  is  to  the  ammonia  generated  in  the  soil  by  the  slow 
decomposition  of  all  animal  manures  that  much  of  their 
effects  on  the  crops  are  to  be  ascribed.  This  is  particularly 
tbe  case  with  good  guano,  which  contains  so  large  a 
portion  of  those  substances  capable  of  yielding  ammonia 
to  the  growing  crops;  yet  how  little  attention  is  bestowed 
by  the  practical  man  on  the  urea,  which,  as  urine,  finds 
its  way  out  of  his  fold-yard,  in  solution  in  water,  to  the 
nearest  ditch,  and  often  to  his  horsepond  ;  or  takes  to 
itself  wings  after  fermentation,  in  tbe  shape  of  ammonia, 
and,  unseen  and  unheeded,  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere;: 
and  thus  the  means  of  reaUsing  hundreds  of  pounds, 
which  in  many  instances  can  be  bat  ill-spared,  is  totally 
lost  to  the  farmer. — Alfred  Gyde^  Pamsioick* 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  VI 1/ 

The  breaking  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  it  from  the  fibre,  is  the  next  pro- 
cess in  the  manufacture  of  Flax.  Before  undergoing 
this  operation,  it  has  been  usual  in  Ireland  to  dry  it  by 
artificial  heat ;  but  this,  although  it  makes  the  stem  more 
brittle,  and  of  course  more  easily  separated  from  the 
fibre,  is  also  injurious  to  the  fibre  itself  ;  and  if  proper 
means  are  taken  to  have  the  Flax  thoroughly  dried  after  , 
being  taken  up  from  the  Grass,  no  further  artificial 
drying  will  be  necessary.  Should  the  Flax,  however, 
still  be  damp  from  defective  management,  artificial  heat 
must  be  employed;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is 
only  to  be  continued  so  far  as  to  dry  the  Flax,  and  not  to 
roast  it,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 

Various  contrivances  for  breaking  the  fibre  of  tte 
Flax  are  in  use.  The  machine  most  commonly  employed  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.     It  consists  of 
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By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  organic  constituents  con- 
tained in  the  solid  matter  of  the  urine  is  the  ureay  and 
this  also  is  the  most  important,  since  it  contains  a  larcer 
amount  of  nitrogen  than  flesh  or  blood, — two  powerful 
manures.     It  is  composed  of 

Oxy-en         .         .         .     26.7 

Hydrogen    .        .        .6.6 

.  Carbon         .        .        .    20.0 

Nitrogen      .        .        .    46.7 

100.0 

When  in  a  state  of  purity,  urea  exists  as  transparent  co- 


two  wooden  frames,  attached  to  each  other  by  a  hinge, 
the  cross-bars  of  which  are  so  placed  that  two  of  thenj 
shall  not  he  opposite  to  each  other,  the  upper  frame 
having  usually  a  bar  less  than,  the  lower  one.  The 
breaking  machine  here  figured  has  the  upper  frame  acted 
on  by  a  spring,  which  raises  it  to  admit  of  the  Flax  being 
introduced  between  the  bars  ;  and  by  means  of  a  simple 
contrivance,  also  represented  in  the  engraving,  motion  is 
communicated  to  that  frame  by  means  of  the  left  foot  di 
the  workman.  By  repeated  strokes  of  the  upper  frame 
on  the  lower  one — the  handful  of  Flax  being  changed  and 
turned  between  the  strokes — the  woody  part  of  the  stem 
is  at  length  broken  in  such  u  manner  that  it  can  after- 
wards be  entirely  removed  by  the  subsequent  operation 
of  scutching. 

The  other  methods  of  performing  this  operation  need 
not  be  described  at  length,  as  they  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive. In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  a  sort  of  large 
wooden  mallet  is  employed,  the  effective  part  of  which 
is  the  side  ;  and  the  Flax  being  spread  on  a  hard  eveo 
surface,  is  reduced  by  repeated  blows  of  this  implement. 
By  attention,  the  work  is  sufhciently  performed  in  this 
manner,  the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  mallet  being 
the  length  of  time  required  to  effect  the  purpose  by  it^ 
however,  when  only  small  quantities  of  Flax  are  grow(i 
for  domestic  purposes,  it  may  be  advantageously  em- 
plojed.     The  Flax  is  also  sometimes  bruised  by  a  large 
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stone  being  rolled  over  it,  whicli  is  puc  in  motion  by  horse- 
power; but  it  perforois  tbe  work  very  imperfectly. 

The  operation  of  bruising  the  Flax  may  also  be  per- 
formed by  rollers  placed  close  together,  and  revolving  in 
contrary  directions,  similar  to  those  through  which  the 
unthrashed  Corn  passes  in  the  thrashing-machine.  When 
Flax  is  grown  in  large  quantity,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
eligible  plan  which  can  be  adoiited. 

Scutching  the  Flax  may  also  be  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, or  by  mannal  labour.  Hand-scutching  is  almost 
universal  on  the  Continent,  and  when  carefully  con- 
ducted, performs  the  work  in  a  very  superior  manner  to 
what  it  can  be  done  by  machinery.  Where  Flax  is 
extensively  cultivated,  however,  band-scutching  is  evi" 
dently  inapplicable,  from  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
necessary  hands  for  the  work  ;  and  in  this  case  machinery 
must  necessarily  be  employed.  The  construction  of  the 
common  Flax-mill  is  exceedingly  simple.  Scutchers,  or 
wipers,  are  placed  on  a  horizontal  axle,  wbich  thus 
resemble  the  spokes  in  a  carriage-wheel,  having  however 
their  edges  considerably  sharpened ;  and  motion  being 
communicated  to  this  axle  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  or 
eteam-power,  the  scutchers  acton  the  handfuls  of  Flax 
which  are  presented  to  their  action,  resting  on  a  board 
placed  for  the  purpose.  This  completes  the  preparation 
of  Flax  for  tbe  market  ;  and  wiih  the  further  details  of 
its  manufacture  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner,  the  farmer 
is  not  concerned. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  details  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary the  farmer  should  be  in  possession  before  entering 
on  the  cultivation  of  Fla.x  ;  and  his  success  or  failure  will 
depend  in  direct  proportion  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  them  into  execution.  In  the  cultivation  of 
grain  every  farmer  is  aware  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  inferior  sample  at  market,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  will  this  be  experienced  by  the  Flax- 
grower.  Every  operation  connected  with  its  cultivation 
and  management  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  farmer  may  calcu- 
late on  a  golden  harvest.  Tbe  defective  system  adopted 
by  our  Flax-growers  became  apparent  on  the  opening  of 
our  ports  to  the  foreigner,  and  so  unremunerating  did 
prices  in  consequence  become,  that  until  lately  our  manu- 
facturers were  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the  foreign 
market  for  their  supply.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
vigorous  measures  which  are  now  in  operation  for  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  this  crop,  the  importance  of 
proceeding  on  correct  principles  will  not  be  overlooked, 
otherwise  all  efforts  for  the  purpose  will  be  worse  than 
nseless. 

The  produce  of  Flax,  even  under  the  best  system  of 
management,  will  vary  much  according  to  soil,  season, 
and  many  other  particulars.  In  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  Its  culture  is  so  well  understood,  it  is 
esteemed  their  golden  crop,  and  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  other  on  the  farm.  The  ordinary  produce  there  is 
from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre,  independent  of  the  seed,  which 
is  worth  bl.  or  6/.  more.  The  seed  alone,  which  has  for 
the  most  part  been  altogether  neglected  in  this  country, 
may,  at  a  low  calculation,  be  assumed  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  seed  sown,  with  all  other  charges  attending  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  the  crop,  leaving  the  fibre 
altogether  as  net  proceeds.  The  produce  in  fibre  will 
vary  from  four  to  six  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

In  our  next  paper  on  this  subject,  which  will  conclude 
the  series,  the  saving  of  the  seed  and  its  application 
shall  be  described  at  length.  Meantime,  before  dismiss- 
ing the  subject  at  present,  another,  though  perhaps  the 
least  important  advantage  derived  from  Flax  cultivation 
may  be  noticed,  namely,  the  value  of  the  water  in  which 
the  Flax  has  been  steeped,  as  a  manure.  Flax  water  is 
especially  valuable  when  allowed  to  run  over  Grass  lands, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matters,  partially 
decomposed,  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Even  the  small 
portion  of  these  matters  carried  from  the  pond  by  the 
Flax  itself,  when  washed  off  by  rains  on  the  Grass,  is 
found  to  sensibly  affect  its  growth.  Afier  a  trial  of  the 
fertihsing  qualities  contained  in  this  substance,  few 
fimnera  will  be  disposed  to  allow  it  to  flow,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  adjoining  stream^-,  in  which  it  generally 
proves  fatal  to  whatever  fish  they  may  contain,  as  is  now 
too  often  the  case. — J.  Sproule. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY, 
The  amount  of  annual  rent  paid  by  East  Lothian 
farmers,  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  locality, 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  tbe  respective  farms.  During  the  reign  of  high 
prices,  consequent  on  the  French  revolutionary  war,  se- 
Teral  farms  in  this  county  were  rented  so  high  as  seven 
to  eight  guineas  per  acre.  The  rent  commonly  paid  at 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  ranges  between 
4/.  and  5/.  per  acre ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  contiider- 
ation,  tiiat  thii  dihtrict  enjoys  very  Bupt-rior  advantuges 
for  agricultur-il  ftursuits  ;  the  soil  it*  dry  and  easily  jmU 
veriaed,  the  climate  mild,  and  tlie  earliest  in  the  county  ; 
lime*toae  and  Bea-w;ire,  two  powerful  (ertilieera  hi  the 
hands  oftlu;  skilful  farmer,  are  obtainable  in  abundance  ; 
»nd  a  weekly  Corn-marktt  has  been  recently  CHtablibhud 
there.  In  tlie  elevated  pwrtH  of  the  county,  tin;  stock 
ftrmert  leldom  pay  more  than  12a.  to  l'>.v.  per  acre; 
bot  the  general  average  rnoney-rent  throughout  the 
coanty  ranges  from  21.  to  2/.  \hH  per  Scotch  acre  ;  and, 
where  Corn-rent*  arc  paid,  from  0  to  0  bufthols  of  VVhe-it, 
computed  or  converted  into  money,  according  to  the 
rn«dium  county  fiar  pricen.  Mr.  Greg,  of  licrffordHhiM:, 
flweru,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  Huhject  of  Fiirming 
in  the  LolhianB,  published  some  time  a^o  u\\.\u:Man~ 
cUiier  Guartiiun,  that  "the  rent  of  the  Lotliian  farms 
is  Zl.  to  7/.  per  acre."  And  immediately  he  adds,  "And 


those  high  rents  the  farmers  not  only  pay,  but  thrive 
upon  ;  indeed,  a  more  thriving  set  of  men  I  never  met 
with.''  This  statement,  it  must  be  admitted,  apiilies 
solely  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdiahurgli,  to  which 
Mr.  Greg's  knowledge  of  the  Lotliians  seems  to  have 
been  principally  confined.  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
annual  rent  paid  by  the  Lothian  farmers  does  not,  on 
an  average,  exceed  one-halt'  of  tlie  meiiu  betfl'een  the  ex- 
tremes of  rental,  mentioned  by  this  gentleman. 

The  rents  are  paid  either  previously  to  the  first  cr-op 
being  taken  off  the  land,  when  they  are  termed  fore- 
rents,  or  they  are  paid  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
they  are  styled  back-rents.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  enters  at 
Whitsunday,  1844,  and  at  separation  of  crop  lS-44  from 
the  ground,  his  first  year's  crop  will  be  that  of  1845  ;  his 
first  term's  rent  does  not  become  due  till  Candlemas, 
1846,  provided  the  farm  is  back-rented.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  afford  the  tenant  the  means  of 
paying  his  first  rent  from  the  sales  of  his  first  crop.  The 
general  terms  for  the  payment  of  rent  are  Candlemas 
and  Lammas — the  year's  rent  being  paid  in  equal  pro- 
portions, one-half  at  each  term. 

Besides  what  is  properly  called  rent,  several  public  and 
parochial  burdens  are  borne  by  the  East  Lothian,  in 
common  with  other  Scotch  farmers.  The  principal  of 
these  are,  income-tax,  window-tax,  poor-rates,  school- 
master's salary,  road-money,  &c.  Tenant-farmers  in 
Scotland,  whose  annual  rental  is  not  below  420/.,  pay 
2|(f.  per  1/.  on  the  rental;  as  income-tax.  The  profits 
arising  from  the  occupancy  of  land  in  this  country,  being 
reckoned  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  rental,  farmers  whose 
annual  rental  is  less  than  420/.,  are  exempt  from  this 
tax.  The  window-tax  is  payable  by  all  Scotch  farmers 
whose  rental  is  not  less  than  200/.  per  annum.  Dairies 
and  cheese^rooms  are  exempt,  provided  that  the  words 
"  Dairy"  and  *'  Cheese-room  "  are  painted  over  their 
respective  doors  or  windows.  The  amount  of  tax  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  number  of  windows  in  the  house.  It 
is  a  generally  believed,  though  a  very  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  that  there  are  no 
poor-rates  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Scot- 
land has  no  large  and  costly  edifices,  in  which  to  house 
her  aged  and  helpless  poor.  Pauperism  is  here  regarded 
as  a  disgrace.  Nothing  but  the  most  pinching  necessity 
compels  even  "  the  poorest  of  the  poor"  to  seek  ad- 
mittance on  the  poors'-roll;  and  hence  the  poor-rates 
are  generally  very  moderate.  The  management  of  the 
poor  is  vested  in  the  minister  and  Kirk-session  of  each 
parish,  and  the  funds  for  supplying  their  necessities  are 
derived  from  voluntary  collections  at  the  church  doors^ 
and, an  assessment  on  the  heritors  or  proprietors  of  the 
parish,  laid  on  by  themselves,  one-half  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  farmers,  according  to  their  rental.  Assistance  is 
in  general  given  only  to  the  aged  and  feeble,  who  are 
really  indigent,  and  averages  about  6s.  a  month  to  each 
person  receiving  in-door  relief.  The  amount  usually 
borne  by  the  farmer  is  very  moderate,  but  in  some 
parishes  it  is  increasing  to  rather  a  serious  extent, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  want  of  sufficient  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes.  In  the  parish  in  which  I 
reside,  containing  a  population  of  700,  without  any  town 
or  village,  the  poor-rates  have  latterly  risen  to  about  90/. 
per  annum.  The  rental  of  the  parish,  as  assessed  in 
1843,  is  7339/.  C^-.,  |that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  4d. 
per  pound  on  the  rental,  for  the  tenant's  share. 

Scotland  has  been  long  distinguished  for  its  parochial 
schools.  The  schoolmasters  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary — 
one-half  of  which  is  borne  by  the  tenants — in  addition  to 
small  fees  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  his  pupils. 
The  maximum  fixed  salary  is,  I  believe,  34/.  45.  6d. ;  the 
minimum,  25/.  lis. 

By  a  recent  county  regulation,  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  every  60  acres  of  arable  land  is  denominated 
a  ploughgate,  being  the  extent  which  one  pair  of  horses 
is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  working.  For  every  60  acres 
of  arable  land,  or  for  every  pair  of  horses,  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  generally  21.  towards  the  fund  for  keeping  in 
repair  the  roads  in  the  parish  in  which  he  resides. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly — for  the  subject  has 
been  frequently  misrepresented — the  amount  of  rent  and 
public  burdens  borne  by  tenant-farmers  in  this  district,  I 
give  the  following  example.  The  farm  consists  of  350 
acres,  five  miles  from  Haddington,  and  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  :  soil  a  strong  clay,  very  expensive  to 
labour,  employing  always  six  and  frequently  seven  pairs 
of  horses. 
Rent  of  350  acres,  at  21.  Us.  per  acre  ^7^7  '0    0 

Incume  Tax i^8     0     0 

Wiiitifiw  Tax  for  l6  windows        .        .        .        .        3  17    0 

Poor  Rates  for  current  year 4     0     0 

Schoolmasters'  salary  .  .  .  .  •  ■  10  0 
Road-money  (six  pairs  of  horses)  .  .  .12  0  0 
Uog 

Public  burdens 
Rent 


Rents  are  paid  either  wholly  in  money  to  a  fixed 
amount,  wholly  in  Corn,  computed  by  the  fiar  prices  of 
the  county,  rising  and  falling  with  the  fiuctunlions  of  the 
rn/trliet,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  (/Orn.  VlacU 
of  these  rnodus  of  payment  liua  its  advocates,  and  much 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  even  Jimong  tlie  farmers 
themselveti  respecting  the  comparative  utilify  and  safety 
of  the  rewpective  modes  of  puyment.  They  jippear  to 
agree  only  oti  one  point,  namely,  that  of  all  kind.n  of  rent 
a  fixed  rnuDcy-rent  is  the  wurst  for  the  teniint.  Thia 
mode  of  payment  in,  however,  very  coinmoii  in  Kust 
Lothian,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  landiordH. 

The  Corn-rent  system  is  decidedly  the  most  popular, 
if  not  the  most  common,  in  thin  and  some  other  parta  of 
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Scotland,  being  almost  universally  regarded  by  farmers 
as  the  safest  mode  of  payment  in  an  average  of  years. 
But  Corn-rents,  however  popular,  are,  under  existing 
circumstances,  liable  to  numerous  objections.  That  the 
rent  bears  heaviest  upon  the  farmer  when,  from  a  bad 
season,  and  deficient  crop,  he  is  least  able  to  aft'ord  it,  is 
certainly  a-very  serious  defect  in  this  system.  It  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  too,  that  the  landlords'  rents 
would  be  sometimes  nearly  doubled,  at  a  time  when 
farmers  and  others  are  suffering  from  scarcity  and  conse- 
quent dearth.  On  the  other  hand  the  Corn-rent  plan  affords 
this  great  advantage  to  the  farmer,  viz.:  that  in  years  of 
unusual  abundance,  when  prices  are  considerably  de- 
pressed below  the  general  level,  they  are  saved  from 
almost  certain  ruin,  by  the  comparatively  small  rents 
they  have  to  pay,  while  having,  at  the  same  time,  an 
augmented  quantity  of  saleable  produce.  In  such  seasons 
the  effect  of  Corn-rents  would  evidently  be  an  improper 
reduction  of  the  landlords'  income. 

To  obviate  these  and  other  evils  attendant  on  the 
Corn-rent  system,  a  simple  expedient  has  been  adopted 
by  some  landlords,  and  which  has  gone  far  to  remove 
many  of  its  defects  :  this  consists  ia  fixing  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  price  for  the  particular  species  of  grain, 
payable  as  rent.  It  is  stipulated,  on  taking  the  farm, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  Wheat,  or  other  grain,  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  landlord,  converted  into  money,  according  to 
the  fiar  or  average  prices  of  that  year's  crop  ;  but  to 
whatever  extent  prices  may  rise  above  the  maximum 
price  originally  fixed  upon,  the  tenant  is  not  required  to 
pay  such  excess  of  price.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  agreed 
upon,  that  to  whatever  extent  prices  may  be  depressed 
below  the  fixed  minimum,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
receive  this  minimum  price  for  the  quantity  payable  tp 
him.*  By  means  of  this  check,  the  tenant  is  not  compelled 
to  pay  up  to  the  average  price  of  grain  in  very  dear  and 
scanty  years,  which  would  evidently  be  ruinous  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  years  of  unusual  plenty  and  de- 
pressed prices,  the  landlord  is  preserved  from  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  a  greatly  reduced  rent-roll. 
Various  other  schemes  have  been  propounded  for  avert- 
ing the  evils  of  Corn-rents,  such  as  taking  a  seven  years' 
average  of  the  yearly  fiar  prices,  and  computing  the  rent 
by  this  average  price,  &c,;  but  all  of  them  have  been 
found  more  or  less  defective  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
practice.  The  species  of  grain  generally  adopted  in  this 
county  for  rent  is  Wheat,  but  in  some  of  the  elevated 
farms,  where  this  is  not  grown,  Oats  and  Barley  are 
taken. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  generally  prefer  a  mixed 
mode  of  payment — partly  in  Corn,  or  rather  the  price 
of  Corn,  and  partly  in  money.  This  system  appears  to 
work  very  satisfactorily  both  for  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
accordingly  mixed  rents  are  becoming  general.  One 
very  obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Corn  not  being  the  only  produce  of  a  farm. 
Although  East  Lothian  is,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
essentially  a  Corn-growing  county,  yet  a  large  number  o£ 
the  farmers  make  a  considerable  portion  of  their  rent 
from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep,  or  by  letting  Turnips 
and  Grass  to  dealers.  The  common  amount  qf  mixed 
rent  paid  at  present  for  medium  quality  of  land  is  one 
boll  of  Wheat,  second  fiar,  and  one  pound  of  fixed 
rent. —  T.  Sullivan. 


ON  THE  TURNIP.FLY. 

Some  years  ago  I  farmed  some  uninclosed  lands,  and 
having  a  somewhat  speculative  neighbour  having  portions 
in  the  same  open  field,  we  occasionally  tried  experiments 
conjointly,  the  intermixture  of  these  common  lands  being 
in  some  degree  favourable  for  such  practices.  After 
reading  most  of  the  "infallible  remedies"  of  the  day  for 
securing  the  Turnip-crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  we 
eacli  selected  one  of  two  experiments  for  one  season's 
trial.  My  friend's  choice  was  a  mixture  of  some  other 
seeds  of  earlier  vegetation  than  Turnip-seed,  that  the  fly 
might  have  its  fill  and  pass  into  its  change  before  the 
Turnips  came  up  ;  a  portion  of  Radish-seed  was  accord- 
ingly mixed  with  the  Turnip-aeed,  which  certainly  came 
up  first,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  enemy  left  the 
Radishes  untouched,  but  finished  off  every  plant  of  the 
Turnip-crop,  according  to  the  regular  practice.  This 
left  plenty  of  room  for  the  Radishes  to  grow,  and  they 
produced  a  very  abundant  supply  for  the  whole  parish. 
My  experiment  was  a.  more  expensive  and  laborious  ex- 
ploit; we  had  been  reading  Sir  John  Sinclair's  method, 
which  was  to  burn  the  land  previous  to  sowing  the  seed, 
thereby  destroying  the  grub  or  chrysalis  containing  the 
Turnip  beetle  in  its  embryo  state.  There  is  but  one 
objection  to  this  system,  which  most  assuredly  is  a  certain 
remedy,  but,  from  the  consumption  of  the  material,  it  is 
in  a  manner  impracticable.  Tlie  author  recommends  col- 
lecting together  everything  combustible  about  the  farm— *• 
tliB  cuttings  of  hedges,  the  clearings  of  ditches,  &c., 
together  with  what  straw  can  be  spared  (?)  ;  these  are  to 
be  strewed  over  the  land,  and  burnt  on  the  ground,  a  few 
hours  or  so  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it.  The  material 
we  got  for  this  purpot^e  by  raking  off  the  old  Wheat- 
stublile  from  tlie  young  Clover  plant,  such  being  tho' 
praciice  of  cropping.  Two  ridges  (called  acres)  were 
selected  for  this  roasting — the  process  much  resembles 
our  praciice  of  burning  a  fat  pig  forbticon.  That  season 
waa  remarkable  fur  the  destructivenass  of  the  fly,  but  the 
two  ridges  weie  untouched,  they  flourished  auiid  the 
desahition  of  barrenness  around  them  ;  and  it  was  worthy 
of  notice,  as  confirmatory  of  the  effect  upon  the  crop,  that 
the  lialf  of  the  next  ridge  of  land  to  windward  was  par- 
tinllv  Rccured  hy  the  cU'ect  of  rh<'  cimflnurution.  


*  1  uni  acnuuiiituil  witli  hcvcnil  lartncrs  on  the  Enrl  of 
Wi;niyHn'  estaiu  who  havu  a  niaxinium  ol'  7'2s.  per  tiuurlcr  for 
Wlioul,  unit  no  nilnintmm. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  no  farmer  ought  to 
consume  the  quantity  of  straw  necessary  for  this  process, 
whether  a  less  expensive  means  could  not  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  the  like  result ;  a  heated  roller,  if  such  an 
implement  could  be  constrncted-even  a  plain  sheet  of 
iron,  if  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  insect  life  i  the  cost 
of  coals  would  be  a  trifle,  in  comparison  with  the  good  to 
be  effected. 

Looking  to  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  it  appears 
to  remain  in  the  ground  a  considerable  time,  undergoing 
the  different  changes  of  egg,  maggot,  and  chrysalis  ;  it  is 
in  this  latter  stage  that  the  plough  and  harrow  bring  cer- 
tain quantities  to  the  surface,  or  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  to  be  within  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  hatching  of  the  chrysalis  is  brought  about  simulta- 
neously with  the  appearance  of  the  Turnip-plant.  This 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  plant  by  early  vege- 
tation, for  it  thus  gets  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  un- 
palatable to  the  insect  by  the  time  the  fly  appears.— S.C. 

ON  THE  APPLICATIOrTOF  CHEMISTRY  TO 

AGRICULTURE  UPON  RATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES.— No.  XVII. 

^Concluded  from  p.  30i.) 
'  Now,  1  must  request  the  observer  to  remark  several 
points  of  great  interest  in  the  results  obtained  by  the 
above  experiment.  I  may  observe  that  I  superintended 
the  management  of  the  experiment  from  beginning  to 
end  personally  ;  that  I  took  every  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  slightest  mistake.  I  saw  the  land  prepared 
and  the  liquid  applied,  and  I  was  present  when  the  crop 
was  mown,  carted,  threshed,  weighed,  and  measured. 

The  experiment,  I  grant,  stands  at  present  unsup- 
ported by  others,  and  my  own  duties  will  not  permit  me 
to  spare  the  time  and  attention  it  would  require  for  repe- 
tition ;  but  I  am  so  confident  in  the  correctness  of  every 
step,  and  the  care  which  was  taken  to  avoid  mistake,  that 
until  the  facts  which  I  have  adduced  are  controverted  by 
other  experiments  equally  sound,  I  claim  for  it  the  credit 
of  being  a  step  in  advance,  and  of  proving  the  truth  of 
chemical  induction. 

Liebig  stated  that  a  pound  of  urine  will  produce  a 
pound  of  Wheat.  In  the  first  experiment  which  I  have 
instituted,  I  have  produced  from  80  lbs.  of  urine  78i  lbs. 
of  grain  and  straff.  It  is  true  that  an  additional  sub- 
stance, the  sulphuric  acid,  was  introduced,  and  how  much 
of  the  increase  of  crops  was  due  to  that,  per  se,  future 
experiments  will  decide.  Its  cheapness  will  rather  add 
than  detract  from  the  value  of  urine  as  a  manure. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  my  experiment,  is  the 
proof  which  it  affords  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  I 
have  advocated — that  plants  require  for  food  a  union  of 
their  constituent  elements  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  plant — that  the  straw  and  grain  contain 
diflferent  elements,  and  require  different  manures.  The 
liquid  in  my  experiment  was  applied  especially  for  the 
grain,  and  in  every  case  there  was  an  increase  of  grain, 
both  in  measure  and  weight ;  while  in  three  of  the  in- 
stances, there  was  a  loss  of  straw  ;  and  in  two  out  of  the 
other  three,  tbe  increase  of  straw  was  only  one-half  that 
of  the  grain  in  one,  and  one-third  in  the  other.  Now, 
tirine  contains  some  of  the  elements  of  straw,  and,  of 
course,  will  produce  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  contains 
much  more  of  the  elements  of  grain,  and  much  more 
grain  was  produced.  . .-.-  ■ 

Another  point  of  interest  in  my  experiment  is,  that 
where  chemical  means  were  adopted  to  retain  the  ni- 
trogen, the  weakest  solution  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
produce ;  while,  where  no  fixing  medium  was  used,  the 
strongest  solution  bad  the'  most  successful  result.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  strong  solutions  were  injurious  to 
a  portion  of  the  grain,  and  prevented  its  germination. 
Guano,  if  applied  too  strong,  will  kill  the  seed,  and  so 
will  urine,  particularly  if  the  urea  is  converted  into  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  future  experiments,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  the  fixed  urine  in  different  states  of 
dilution.  The  fact  that  the  sulphuric  acid  prevented 
decomposition,  is  interesting.  Whether  the  urea  was 
decomposed  in  the  earth  or  not  is  of  no  importance  in 
a  practical,  though  of  great  importance  as  a  chemical 
question,  because  it  bears  strongly  upon  Liebig's  state- 
ment, that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  form  in  which 
nitrogen  is  supplied  to  plants. 

Some  light  would  be  thrown  upon  this  subject,  by  a 
comparative  experiment  of  the  efl'ects  of  urine  with  the 
decompoBition  prevented  or  retarded,  and  that  in  which 
the  ammonia  was.  fixed  with  the  acid  during  the 
process  of  decomposition.  I  would  propose  the  following 
experiment : — 

Procure  two  wooden  vessels— old  beer  casks  are  the 
best  for  experiment,  because  their  exact  measure  is 
known.  Let  them  be  marked  A  and  B.  Into  A,  for 
every  gallon  that  it  will  hold,  add,  in  the  first  place,  half 
an  ounce  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  sp.  gr.  not 
under  1.7.  A  gallon  or  two  of  water  should  be  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  the  acid  had  better  be  added 
at  different  times,  because  if  too  much  is  put  in  at  first 
it  will  act  upon  the  wood.  Let  this  tub  be  filled  with 
■urine  as  it  can  be  procured. 

Info  B  let  the  urine  be  collected  at  once,  without  any 
acid  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  putrefy,  let  sulphuric 
acid,  the  same  as  above,  be  added,  until  all  effervescence 
ceases ;  and  let  this  be  repeated  until  the  tub  is  full. 
Then  let  the  contents  of  each  tub  be  applied  to  the  land 
as  follows : — 

No.  l.^Half  of  A,  in  the  proportion  of  100,  150,  and 
200  gallons  per  acre,  diluted  with  two,  three,  and  four 
times  its  measure  of  water  ;  and  let  it  be  applied  to 
the  land  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  seed  is  sown  ; 
and  let  this  crop  be  Wheat. 


the 


No.  2.  The  other  half  of  A  in  the  same  proportion; 

crop  being  Beans. 
No.  3.  Half  of  B  in  the  same  proportion  to  Wheat. 
No.  4.  Half  of  B  in  the  same  proportion  to  Beans. 

Let  the  amount  of  seed  and  produce  be  carefully 
weighed  and  measured.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
a  patch  of  land  of  the  size  used  in  the  experiments 
must  be  treated  without  manure  of  any  kind.  To  those 
who  have  plenty  of  time  and  land,  I  would  recommend 
another  experiment  to  be  tried,  by  adding,  in  addition  to 
the  acid  to  tubs  A  and  B,  one  bushel  or  one  and  a  half 
of  well-ground  bone-dust. 

To  a  third  class  of  experimenters  I  would  suggest  that 
the  urine  prepared,  as  I  have  advised,  should  be  tried 
comparatively  with  good  rotten  farm-yard  manure,  using 
the  usual  quantity  per  acre  of  the  muck,  and  the  quan- 
tities on  diflerent  patches  I  have  advised  with  tbe  urine ; 
and  the  latter  class  of  experiments  might  be  advantage- 
ously tried  with  Wheat  and  Turnips,  or  Mangold  Wur- 
zel,  instead  of  Beans.  In  fine,  the  experiments  which 
suggest  themselves  are  innumerable,  and  let  no  one  be 
cast  down  by  defeat  or  disappointment.  The  value  of  an 
experiment,  if  sound,  is  great  even  if  it  fail,  for  truth  is 
elicited. 

I  have  thus  brought  the  subject  I  proposed  to  treat  of 
to  a  close.  At  a  future  time,  if  anything  interesting  to 
the  scientific  farmer  should  suggest  itself,  or  if  he  should 
attach  any  value  to  the  observations  I  have  offered,  and 
which  I  trust  have  been  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  I  will  cheerfully  bestow  my  time  and  at- 
tention upon  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  of  studies— that  of  endeavouring  to  supply  the 
increasing  necessities  of  a  great  nation,  by  pointing  out 
those  principles  which  chemical  science  suggests  as 
most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rational  system  of  agriculture.— C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Observations  on  the  Potato. — The  papers  which  have 
appeared  on  the  failure  of  the  Potato  are  very  numerous. 
I  have  read  a  great  portion  of  them  with  attention  ;  but 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  they  have  not  named  the  true  cause. 
For  the  most  part  they  say  that  the  failure  in  this  valuable 
root  is  owing  to  the  use  of  over-ripe  tubers.     Here  I  beg 
to  differ  from  them,  being  of  opinion  that  the  great  cause 
of  failure  lies  in  improper  cultivation,  storing,  and  using 
unripe  tubers  for  seed.     It  is  well  known  to  every  horti- 
culturist that  if  his  tuberous-rooted  plants  (i.  e.  the  tubers) 
have  not  been  properly  matured  before  the  time  of  taking 
them  up,  they  become  deteriorated,  and  seldom,  it  ever, 
produce  vigorous  plants  the  following  season,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  they  rot  when  replanted  ;  if  they  do  not 
rot  they  produce  unhealthy  plants.     Now,  this  is  ana- 
logous to  the  Potato  ;  for  if  the  tuber  is  not  ripe  or  pro- 
perly matured,  it  cannot  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
suitable    nourishment  to  support  the   tender   buds  or 
shoots  until  they  have  become  furnished  with  roots  for 
that  important  purpose.     Another  great  error  is  allowing 
them  to  grow  in  the  pit  or  storehouse,   before  being 
planted.     Whenever   Potatoes    show  the  least  signs  of 
vegetation,  they  should   be  immediately  planted,  if  the 
season  will  permit,   for   allowing  them  to  grow  in  the 
pit    must  naturally    exhaust  that    nourishment  which 
should  go  to  the  support  of  the  young  buds  or  shoots 
when  planted  ;  and  the  second  growth  of  shoots  is  thus 
never  so  healthy  and  vigorous  as  those  which  were  pro- 
duced at  first.     In  regard  to  culture,  nothing  can  be  more 
at  variance  to  the  laws  of  nature  than  the  present  system 
of  cultivating  this  valuable  tuber.     The  Potato  may  be 
cultivated  in  any  soil,  and  almost  every  climate,  and  with 
much  less  manure  than  is  generally  used,  if  the  land  has 
been  properly    pulverised.       The  Potato   is,    however, 
subjected  to  one  uniform  mode  of  culture  by  the  British 
farmer  ;  and  why  ?  because  in  this,  as  in  most  all  other 
cases,  he  still  follows  in  the   steps  of  his   forefathers, 
without  inquiring  whether  the  practice  is  consonant  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  his  crops.     On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  plant  above  the  ground,  remove  the  earth  care- 
fully from  the  stem,  and  it  will  be  seen,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  that  young  fibres  are  sent  out  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  nourishment,  which  the  tuber  or  set  can  no 
longer  supply,  being  at  this  time  greatly,  if  not  entirely, 
exhausted  of  all  nourishment.  These  fibres  will  be  found 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly   than  the  stem,   so  much  so 
that  some  of  the  fibres  will  have  extended  13  or  14  inches 
in  search  of  food,  while  the  stem  has  only  gained  two  or 
three  inches  in  height.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  opposed 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  crop  than  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  the  horse  and  hand-hoe,  for,  by  the  too  frequent 
use  of  these  useful  implements  of  husbandry,  the  fibres 
are  cut  and  destroyed,  and  those  which  remain  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  exposed  to  tbe  influence  of  a  scorching 
sun  and  dry  winds,  which  must  undoubtedly  check  their 
growth.     The  land  intended   for    Potatoes    should   be 
ploughed,  as  soon  as  the  growing  crop  is  harvested,  with 
a  good  deep  furrow,  and  after  being  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  it  should  be  thoroughly 
harrowed  :  after  remaining  thus  for  a  short  time,  it  should 
again  be  ploughed  and  harrowed.  In  spring  it  should  again 
be  twice  ploughed,  in  contrary  directions,  and  harrowed, 
hand-weeded  when  necessary,  and  rolled.     If  this  was 
properly  attended  to,  in  the   preparation  of  the  land  for 
Potatoes,  very  little  after-hoeing  and  hand-weedingwould 
be  required.  As  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  weeds  whicbinfest 
properly-cultivated  lands  are  either  annual  or  biennial, 
they  may  be  readily  pulled  up  by  the  band,  and  laid  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  rot,  without  destroying  the 
fibres  of  the  Potato.     Farmers  may  rest  assured  that  the 
less  the  soil  is  disturbed  after  the. Potatoes  are  planted, 
the  more  certain  and  luxuriant  will  be  the  crop.     How- 


ever  objectionable   tbe  Irish  system  of  lazy-beds  may 
appear,  it  yields  large  and  fine  crops,  with  very  little 
manure;  the  fibres  or  roots  of  the  plant  are  left  to  grow 
and  luxuriate  at  pleasure,  with  very  little,  if  any,  hoeing 
to   disturb  them.     After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
pulverised,  and  the  dung  and  seed  ready,  which  should 
be  the  small  whole  tubers,  commence  planting  as  soon  as 
the  season  will  permit — the  earlier  the  better — by  drain- 
ing the  drills  at  from  three  to  four  feet  asunder  and  seven 
to  eight  inches  deep  ;  for  the  wider  the  drills  are  from 
each  other,  the  plants  will  have  the  more  room  to  de- 
velope  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  deeper  (within, 
proper  limits)  the  seed  is  planted  the  more  proliflc  and 
certain  will  be  the  crop,  and  the  less  earthing  up  will  b& 
required.     In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Potato  crop 
should  be  planted  in  autumn  instead  of  spring,  and  that 
pitting   and  housing  are   highly   injurious  to  the  seed 
Potato.     In  proof  of  this,  it  must  be  known  to  every 
farmer  that  those  Potatoes  which  have  by  accident  been, 
left  in  the  field,  and  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil,, 
produce   finer   plants  and  tubers  in  spring  than  those- 
which   have  been    pitted  or  housed ;  and  those  tubers- 
which  have  thus  remained  during  winter  in  tbe  soil  are 
free  from  all  diseases  and  failures.     I  would,  however^ 
recommend  for  autumn  planting  that  the  land  intended. 
for  Potatoes  lie  in  fallow  all  summer,  and  be  tborouglily 
pulverised  by  repeated  ploughings  and  harroffings,  tc». 
destroy  the  vegetation  of  weeds.    As  soon  as  weeds  make 
their  appearance  they  should  be  hand-hoed,  or  pulled  up- 
by  the  hand,  and  left  to  rot  on  the  surface.    When  the 
plants  have  arrived  at  a  proper  height  they  should  be 
earthed  up,  which  should  be  done  only  once.     When  the- 
crop  is  ripe,  those  Potatoes  which  are  intended  for  seed 
should   remain  in  the  ground   till  the  time  has  agaia 
arrived  for  planting  ;  for,  let  them  be  stowed  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  they  are  liable  to  heat  and  grow  in  pits^ 
which,  if  not  the  real  cause  of  failure,  tends  greatly  to 
promote  it.     For  instance,  set  aside  a  few  tubers  whick 
have  been  gathered  in  the  common  way,  and  it  will  in- 
variably be  found,  although  they  may  appear  perfectly 
firm  and  sound,  before  many  weeks  have  elapsed,  symp- 
toms of  decay  may  be  observed.     No  doubt  this  is  owing 
to  their  being  bruised  by  falling  one  against  the  other^ 
and  by  the  too  common  use  of  the  shovel  in  turning 
them,  to  prevent  their  heating,  and  to  check  the  growth- 
of  the  buds.      In  pitting  Potatoes  for   domestic   pur- 
poses (for  seed  Potatoes,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
pitted),  I  would  recommend  alternate  layers  of  sand  or 
charcoal  and  Potatoes.  This  will  keep  them  cool,  and  free- 
from  heating  and  sprouting.     After  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Potatoes,  sand  or  charcoal  have  been  piled  together^, 
put  a  layer  of  dry  straw  next  the  Potatoes ;  then  cover 
the  straw  with  a  layer  of  six  or  seven  inches  of  earth,  which 
should  not  be  trod,  but  receive  a  gentle  clap  or  two  from 
the  back  of  the  spade  ;  then  secure  all  with  a  coat  of 
thatch,  which  should  be  fastened  by  ropes,  to  prevent 
the  winds  from  disturbing  it,  and  they  will  keep  much 
better^  and  more  secure  from  frost  than  in  any  house- 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  ^ 
— Thoroughly  pulverise  the  land  by  repeated  ploughings- 
and  harrowings  ;  never  use  unripe  tubers  for  seed  ;  never 
pit  seed  Potatoes  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  never  cut  them  i£ 
it  is  possible  to  procure  medium-sized  ones  ;  plant  Pota- 
toes in  autumn,  if  the  season  and  circumstances  will  per- 
mit ;  make  the  drills  much  wider  apart  from  each  other, 
and  deeper  than  is    generally  practised  ;  use  well-fer- 
mented   farm-yard    manure ;     employ     the    horse-hoe- 
and  plough  as   little  as  possible,  after  the  plants  have 
made    their     appearance    above     ground  ;     hand-weed 
on   all   occasions,    but   never  remove   the  weeds  from 
the  land,  (i.  e.)  if  they  have  been  pulled  before  their  seed 
pods  are  formed  ;    remove  all  flowers   as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.     I  hope  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions will  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  more 
able  correspondents  to  come  forward,  and  lay  their  ob- 
servations on  this  important  subject  before  your  readers  ;. 
for,  as  you  remarked,  in  ansv*er  to  my  question  on  this 
subject,  *'  There  is  nothing  like  a  properly-conducted 
discussion  for  eliciting  truth." — J.  M^I.,  Hillsborough, 

Substitute  for  Guano  and  Bones. — Two  facts  were 
obvious  to  me  long  ago  ;  viz.,  that  bones  owe  their 
powers,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Turnips,  to 
their  earthy  constituent,  the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  that 
many  years  could  not  elapse  ere  the  light  soils  of  Eng- 
land must  once  more  go  out  of  cultivation,  without  some- 
succedaneum  could  be  found.  The  same  opinion  applies 
to  guano,  for  no  person  can  anticipate  any  long-con- 
tinued supply.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know 
the  substitute  for  the  one  is  almost  identical  with,  and 
therefore  at  least  equal  to,  the  other.  And  it  is  still 
more  so  to  know  that  an  inexhaustible  supply  is  at 
band,  the  collecting  of  which  will  do  more  with  reference 
to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  all  large  cities,  than  any 
other  precaution  whatever.  Twenty  years  ago  I  put 
lished,  under  tbe  signature  of  "  De  Winterton,"  in  the 
Hull  Rockingham,  and  again,  since  reprinted  in  my  owl 
name,  in  the  columns  of  BtU's  Weekly  Messenger,  the 
means  of  securing  such  substitute,  by  collecting  humai 
urine,  giving  to  it  about  fourteen  pounds  of  sulphate  o 
magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  to  every  hundred  gallons,  aiit 
adding  lime  in  tbe  state  of  hydriate  (that  is,  slaked). 
Such  a  mixture  contains  all  the  elements  of  bones  and 
guano  ;  and  although  more  than  one  private  empiric  and 
public  company  have  adopted  tbe  process,  for  profit,  it 
still  remains  comparatively  unknown.  I  calculate  more 
than  one  hundred  gallons  per  month  are  thrown  away  in 
every  minor  farm-house,  while  in  towns  there  is  great 
waste  in  this  way. —  JF.  M.  Dinsdale. 

Science  of  Farming. — The  results  of  the  experiments 
detailed  at  page  293  of  your  Journal  are  most  perplex- 
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various  objects.  The  excitement  which  atteoded  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  import- 
ance of  those  objects  was  recognised  by  the  friends  of 
agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  once  swelled 
the  list  of  its  Members  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  any  similar  institution.  That  excitement  hav- 
ing roused  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to 
the  fact  of  the  great  resources  within  their  own  imme- 
diate power,  has  led  them  to  seek  with  practical  caution, 
but  with  an  energy  also  proportionate  to  the  advantages 
to  be  gained,  those  means  by  which  the  objects  in  view 
have  appeared  to  them  most  likely  to  be  attained  and 
rendered  applicable  to  their  local  circumstances.  Not 
only  have  the  leading  Agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  come 
forward  to  aid  the  Council  in  carrying  out  to  the  best  of 
their  power  the  general  collection  and  discussion  of  facts 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  various  branches  of 
agricultural  improvement,  both  personally  at  their  meet- 
ings and  as  contributors  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal," but  within  their  own  local  sphere  in  the  country, 
they  have,  in  many  instances,  been  instrumental  in  re- 
viving the  spirit  of  existing  associations,  or  of  establish- 
ing new  societies  or  clubs  of  practical  farmers  for  the 
observation,  collection,  and  discussion,  of  such  practical 
results  as  more  immediately  refer  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  improvement  of  their  own  local  agriculture,  but  become 
afterwards  generally  applicable  to  other  localities,  placed 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  aspect,  soil,  and  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  been  the  uniform  desire  of  the  Council  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  by  which  the  operations 
of  the  Society  may  extend  their  influence,  and  convey 
sound  and  practical  information,  through  the  numerous 
classes  of  its  Members  distributed  over  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom.  While  preserving  its  fixed  locality 
for  the  transaction  of  official  business  in  the  metropolis 
as  a  centre,  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  referring, 
with  great  confidence,  to  the  signal  success  which  has 
attended  the  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the 
distribution  of  the  "  Journal,"  the  circulation  of 
Cottage  Tracts,  reprinted  from  its  pages,  and  the 
change  from  year  to  year  of  the  locality  in  which. 
the  Country  Meetings  are  held.  In  the  more  con- 
centrated sphere  of  its  legislative  and  official  duties, 
the  Council  have  to  report  the  active  measures  taken  by 
their  various  Committees  to  simplify  the  details  con- 
nected with  their  respective  departments,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  results  of  experience  as  render  the 
general  transaction  of  business  gradually  more  uniform, 
exact,  and  satisfactory. — The  Society  consists  of  the 
following  Members  ;  namely:  — 

Life  Governors 95 

Annual  Do. 214 

Lite  Members 443 

Annual  Do. 6l01 

Honorary  Do. 15 

making  a  total  of  6927  Members  on  the  books  of  the 
Society  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  Council  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  the  steady  accession  of  Candi- 
dates from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  each  of  their 
Weekly  Meetings :  no  less  than  274  new  Members 
having  been  elected  during  the  last  three  months  and  a 
half.  Since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  December,  the 
Council,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, have  ordered  the  names  of  249  Members  to  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  the  Society  ;  of  these  .^1  were 
lost  to  the  Society  by  death,  and  157  struck  out,  either 
at  their  own  request,  on  account  chiefly  of  their  having 
entered  the  Society  at  the  Country  Meetings,  for  tempo- 
rary purposes  only ;  or  on  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
who  have  maturely  taken  each  case  of  exemption, 
claimed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  into  their 
special  consideration  :  while  the  remaining  61  have 
withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Society,  for  reasons 
assigned  by  them  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  charter. 

The  Finance  Committee  will  lay  before  you  the 
Auditors'  Balance-Sheet  of  the  accounts  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1843,  and,  at  the  same  time,  report  the  actual 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  also  reported  that,  at  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing in  December,  the  arrears  of  subscription  due 
on  previous  years,  to  that  date  inclusively,  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  5724/.  ;  since  which  time  they  have  been 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  1124/.  The  Finance  Committee 
having  represented  to  the  Council  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  recovering  the  arrears  of 
subscription  due  to  the  Society,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed,  namely: — 

"  That  a  professional  person  be  appointed  to  write 
letters,  demanding  arrears  of  subscription,  to  all  such 
parties  as  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Finance  Committee ;  and,  in  case  of  such  applications 
not  being  successful,  to  take  further  legal  steps  for  en- 
forcing the  payments  due."  That  Committee  have 
accordingly  already  taken  preliminary  steps,  under 
professional  direction,  for  the  recovery  of  some  of 
the  remaining  arrears,  but  they  still  trust,  that  by  the 
prompt  payment  of  what  is  due,  ulterior  legal  measures 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

r  The  Council  feel  it  their  duty  distinctly  to  state,  that 
the  charter  gives  to  them  the  undoubted  right  of  enforc- 
ing the  demand  for  any  money  due  to  the  Society,  in  a 
court  of  law  :  if  they  are  ever  compelled  to  resort  to  that 
extreme  measure,  it  will  be  with  great  regret  ;  but  it 
is  their  poBitive  duty  not  to  permit  the  useful  objects  for 
which  the  Society  was  established  to  be  frustrated,  by 
allowing  the  actual  receipts  to  fall  short  of  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  Society. 

The  JouiiNAi.  CoMMiTTEB  havo  reported  the  unusual 
excellence  and  sound  practical  character  of  the  whole 
of  the  numerous  Essays  aeut  in  this  year  to  compote  for 


ing,  not  to  say  discouraging,  and  lead  me  to  remind  you 
of  your  promise  of  giving  us  a  resume  of  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  great 
value  of  ammonia  as  a  fertiliser.  At  any  rate,  pray  be 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  some  clue  to  the 
-rationale,  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  favourable 
result  was  obtained  from  the  admixture  of  lime  with 
horse- dung — an  admixture  against  which  we  are  re- 
peatedly cautioned  by  scientific  writers,  who  also  warn 
us  against  neutralising  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
guano  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  lime.  I  had  hoped 
that,  at  the  expense  of  some  labour,  I  had  arrived  at 
something  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but 
here  I  find  myself  quite  pu2zled,  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
must  be  confessed  that  similar  results  are  given  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Fertilisers,  as  at  p. 
87  of  my  edition — which  is  not  the  latest,*'  'tis  true  'lis 
pity,and  pity  'tis  'tis  true."  By-the-by,  as  it  is  not  a  book  to 
be  purchased  over  again  every  now  and  then,  might  not 
Mr.  J.  print  the  new  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  possessing  the  old  editions  ?  It 
is  really  a  hardship  to  purchase  a  12s.  book  one  week, 
and  the  next  to  find  it  very  nearly  superseded  by  a  new 
edition,  as  was  my  case.  But  to  return  to  the  experi- 
ments. May  one  hope  to  find  one's  way  to  a  conclusion, 
through  the  medium  of  the  following  passage,  from  the 
last  but  one  of  Mr.  Bree's  papers,  where  he  reminds  us 
that  **  the  inquiries  of  Liebig  render  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  carbonate  is  the  only  salt  of  ammonia 
which  is  appropriated  by  the  plant,  &c.  &c.  ? "  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  chief  utility  of  fixing  our 
ammonia,  as  by  sulphuric  acid,  must  be  to  preserve 
it  from  volatilisation,  until  laid  into  the  ground,  and 
until  the  carbonate  can  be  used  by  the  plants  as  fast  as 
it  is  generated. — M.D.  [Our  correspondent  will  find 
that,  in  fulfilment  of  our  promise,  we  referred  shortly  to 
the  subject  of  his  communication  some  weeks  ago  (see 
No.  16).  The  experiment  he  alludes  to  was  probably 
performed  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  the  manure 
would  be  injured  by  depriving  it  of  its  ammonia  ;  but 
the  evidence  existing  as  to  the  actual  benefits  which  have 
been  derived  from  ammoniacal  manures  appears  to  us  so 
-strong,  that  rather  than  regard  the  results  obtained  in  this 
instance  as  militating  against  this  evidence,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  explain  them,  by  supposing  that  the  experiment 
was  performed  on  ground  which,  while  it  was  deficient  in 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  farm-yard  manure,  already  pos- 
sessed such  stores  of  ammoniacal  salts  as,  with  what  in 
common  with  all  soils  it  derived  from  the  air,  rendered 
it  entirely  indiflferent  to  that  which  might  or  might  not 
exist  in  any  artificial  application.] 

On    the    Use    of  Local     Terms Although   custom 

•renders  us  familiar  with  local  terms  and  expressions, 
and  even  reconciles  well-educated  men  to  their  use, 
allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  contributors  to  your  Paper, 
so  valuable  in  conveying  agricultural  information 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land — and  not 
of  this  only,  but  also  to  America  and  the  continent  of 
Europe — the  propriety  of  avoiding,  or  at  least  of  explain- 
ing, terms  and  phrases  which  are  only  intelligible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  used.  For 
example — one  valued  correspondent  from  East  Lothian, 
tell  us,  the  landlords  in  that  county  are  at  the  expense 
of  erecting  the  farm  buildings,  "  the  tenants  always 
-driving  the  materials."  This  expression  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  people  who  talk  of  driving  their  Corn 
to  market  as  well  as  their  cattle,  and  does  not  sound  at 
all  strange  in  their  ears ;  but  a  tenant  in  the  South  of 
England,  who  knows  very  well  how  to  go  to  work  to 
-drive  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  would  be 
much  pu2zled  how  to  commence  operations  upon  such 
unmanageable  articles  as  stones,  timber,  and  slates.  In 
■the  North  of  England,  the  term  is  to  lead  such  articles 
—a  little  more  gentle  it  may  be  in  appearance  and 
manner,  than  to  drive,  but  still  inapplicable.  In  the 
West  of  England  it  is  universally  to  haul;  and  other 
terms  are  used  in  other  localties.  Now,  in  a  work  so 
widely  diffused  as  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  attended 
with  much  trouble,  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  so  strictly 
local,  and  to  employ  others  of  more  general  application  j 
and  instead  of  driving,  leading^  or  hauling  manure, 
coals,  stones,  &c.,  (the  last  is  by  much  the  most  appro- 
priate of  the  three,)  to  carlf  carry,  or  convey  them,  I 
have  known  a  foreigner,  but  one  who  understood  the 
English  language,  much  puzzled  by  the  use  which  we 
make  of  *' the  Turnip-drill,"  applying  the  term  indis- 
criminately to  the  machine  by  which  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  the  drill-ridge  upon  which  it  is  deposited.  And  I 
confess,  at  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed  for  my  extreme 
ignorance,  that  although  I  have  had  eome  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  I  do  not  understand  the  term 
that  is  used  in  your  Number  of  the  18th  instant,  in 
tome  sensible  remarks  upon  Turnip  culture,  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  "  Westfirle  Farmers'  Club,"  when 
he  lays  that  he  would  **  broad- shear  "  the  land  after 
barvest,  in  preference  to  ploughing  it  in  the  common 
way,  1  think  I  can  guess  at  the  meaning  which  this 
term  is  intended  to  convey,  but  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  am  right ;  and,  aa  it  comes  recommended  by  good 
practical  observationii,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  others 
of  your  readers  may  be  as  ill-inforraed  as  myself,  perhaps 
you,  or  your  correspondent,  will  be  kind  enough  to 
enlighten  ns  on  the  Bubject.— ./o/tn  Grey,  Dikton. 
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Thb  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose 

of  eUcUng  the  Fresident,  Trastcei,  Vicc-prerudcnts,  and 


twenty-five  general  Members  of  Council,  for  the  year 
ensuing,  and  of  receiving  the  Keport  of  the  Council  for 
the  past  half  year,  was  held,  agreeably  with  the  terms  of 
the  Charter,  and  due  notice  required  by  the  Bye-laws, 
at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  22nd  of  May.  Present: — The  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond (Chairman  of  the  General  Southampton  Com- 
mittee) ;  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Lord  Caraoys,  Hon.  Captain 
Spencer  ;  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Richard  Jodrell, 
Bart. ;  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee) ;  Mr.  Divett,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
(Chairman  of  Finance);  Reverends,  D.  Gwilt,  T,  Lewis, 
and  J.  R.  Smythies  ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Colonel  Elwood, 
Captain  Forbes,  R.H. ;  and  Messrs.  John  Raymond 
Barker,  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blanshard,  H.  Boys,  W.  R. 
Browne,  F.  Crisp,  W.  Daniel,  James  Dean,  Jos.  Druce, 
S.  Druce,  E.  East,  John  EUman,  P.  Fearnhead,  Y. 
Freebody,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  J.  B.  Glegg,  S.  Grantham, 
C.  Hillyard,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  G.  Jacson,  S.  Jonas,  G. 
Jones,  G.  Kimberley,  J.  Kinder,  T.  Knight,  Geo.  Wyld 
Lees,  C.  E.  Lefroy,  C.  Porcher,  T.  Mount,  Josiah 
Parkes,  C.E.,  E.  Parkins,  W.  T.  Pickin,  H.  Price, 
Francis  Pym,  R.  Rigg,  W.  Shaw,  W.  Smart,  James 
Smith  (Deanston),  H.  Strafford,  P.  Tillard,  T.  Tweed, 
Jonas  Webb,  and  James  Wood. 

The  Members  having  delivered  in  their  several  voting- 
lists,  signed  by  themselves  respectively,  for  the  election 
of  ihe  Council,  the  President  proceeded  to  nominate 
Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Druce,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  to  be  the  scruti- 
neers of  the  ballot :  when  those  gentlemen  retired  with 
the  lists  into  an  adjoining  Committee  room  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  requisite  examination.  The  Hon. 
Captain  Spencer  then  rose  to  propose  His  Grace  Duke 
of  Richmond  as  the  new  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  was  quite  sure,  in  submitting  that  proposition  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Meeting,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  endeavour  to  pass  any  encomium  on  the  high 
character  of  the  noble  Duke ;  his  name  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Society  as  long  as  it  endured  \  he  was 
one  of  the  original  promoters  and  founders  of  the  Society, 
and  on  all  occasions  had  been  found  among  the  most 
zealous  and  active  of  its  Members.  Mr.  Blanshard,  in 
seconding  the  motion,  referred  to  the  steady  interest  at 
all  times  evinced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Socjety,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
had  always  resulted  from  his  cordial  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  details  connected  with  every  branch  of 
its  business  and  proceedings. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  immediately  rose  to  return 
thanks  for  the  honour  the  Society  had  done  him,  in 
again  electing  him  their  President,  He  assured  the 
Members  that  the  new  election  they  had  then  unani- 
mously made  in  his  favour  gave  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction, inasmuch  as  it  furniBlied  to  him  a  gratifying 
proof  that  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Society, 
during  his  former  Presidency,  had  met  with  their 
approval.  The  Society  had  already  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  on  the  country  at  large  :  and  in  sup- 
porting its  interests,  and  those  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  general,  it  would  be  his  great  object  to  prove 
his  gratitude,  not  merely  by  words,  but  also  by  deeds. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pym,  seconded  by  Sir  John 
Johnstone,  the  following  trustees  were  unanimously 
re-elected : — 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.; 
Marquis  of  Downshire;  Duke  of  Grafton;  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Henry  Handley,  Esq.;  Sir 
Francis  Lawley,  Bart.;  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Duke  of 
Richmond;  Duke  of  Rutland;  Earl  Spencer;  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kinder,  the  following  Vice-Presidents  were  unani- 
mously re-elected  : — 

Duke  of  Buckingliam,  Earl  of  Chichester,  Earl  of  Ducie,  Marquis 

of  Exeter,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bt.;  Sir  Charles 

Morgan,  Bt.;  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Portman,  Earl 

Talbot,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Worsley,  M.P. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  reported  the  following  result  of  the 

scrutiny  of  the  ballot-Usts.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of 

stating  that  the  election  was  perfectly  unanimous,  not  a 

single  vote  having  been  recorded  against  the  house-list  as 

recommended  to  the  General  Meeting  by  the  Council. 

I.  Members  of  Council  not  going  out  this  year  by 
rotation  : — 

Colonel  Austen,  Hon.  W.  B.  Baring,  M.P.;  John  Cenett,  M.P.; 
Samuel  Bennet,  Esq. ;  T.  W.  Bramaton,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  E.  Buller, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  Colonel Challoner,  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Ed- 
ward Fellowes,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Humplirey  Gibbs,  Esq. ,  Lord  Ha- 
therton,  John  Hudson,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.;  Sir  John  V. 
B.  Johnstone,  Bt.,  M.P. ;  Fielder  King,  Esq. ;  W.  Miles,  Esq,; 
M.P. ;  E.  W.  W.  Pendarvcs,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  K.  Price,  Bt. ; 
Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Francis  Pym,  Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford, 
Esq. ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  \V. 
R.  C.  Stanfifield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Henry  Wilson. 

II.  Members  of  Council  re-elected  : — 

David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  F. 
Burke,  Esq.;  H.  Blanshard,  EHq,;.John  Ellman,  Efiq.  ;  S. 
Grantham,  Eftq.  ;  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  C.  HlHyard, 
Ewq.;  W.  FiHhcr  HohbH,  Esq.;  Sir  Huiigcrfonl  Hoskyns, 
Bart.;  8.  Jonas,  Esq.;  G.  Kimberley,  Esq.;  John  Kinder, 
EHq.;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Professor  Sewell; 
William  Shaw,  Enq. ;  Hon.  Captain  Spencer;  C.  Stokca, 
Km\,  I   H.  8.  Thompson,  KHq.f  Geo.  WUbraham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

III.  New  Members  of  Council : — 

W.  K.  Browne,  E«q.,  (Wilts  and  Middlesex);  Edward, Gough, 
E-iq.,  (Salop);  ViBcount  Hill,  (Salop);  J.  Allen  RauBomo, 
Esq.,  (Suffolk) ;  R.  A.  Slancy,  Ewq.,  (Saloj..) 

Tlic  President  then  directed  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
following  Report  from  tlic  Council : — 

TiiK  Council,  in  laying  before  the  Members  at  their 
present  General  Meeting  their  Half-yearly  Report  on  the 
state  and  profipecta  of  the  Society,  ut  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  year  from  the  date  of  Uh  foundation,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  recording  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  its 
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the  prizes  of  the  Society.  They  have  announced  the 
decision  of  the  Judfjes  in  reference  to  an  outstanding 
Essay  of  1843.  naaiely  : — 

To  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  LongSuMon,  Lincolnshire, 
the  award  of  the  Society's  prize  of  15/.  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Management  and  Application  of  Farmyard 
Manure;  and  the  following  awards  ah'eady  made  of  the 
Prizes  of  the  present  year,  namely  : — 

To  Mr.  R.  N.  Bacon,  of  Norwich,  the  prize  of  50/., 
for  the  best  Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Norfolk. 

To  Mr.  RobertBaker,  of  Writtle,near  Chelmsford, 
the  prize  of  50/.  for  the  best  Report  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Agriculture  of  Essex. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Little,  of  Lower  Sheldon  Farm, 
near  Chippenham,  the  prize  of  50/.,  lor  the  best  Report 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wiltshire. 

To  Mr.  John  Bravender,  of  Cirencester,  the  prize' 
of  502. J  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Indications  of  the 
Fertility  or  Barrenness  of  Soils. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Essays  in  the  latter  class,  have  not  only  awarded  the' 
prize  to  Mr.  Bravender,  as  announced,  but  have  '*  highly' 
commended"  four  of  the  remiiining  essays;  and  the  Council 
have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Stace,  of  Berwick,  near  Lewes, 
Susses,  and  Mr.  John  Arkell,  of  Hollow  Farm,  near 
Gloucester,  the  authors  respectively  of  two  of  those 
Essays,  their  full  permission  for  the  Journal  Commit/ee 
to  make  any  use  of  them,  of  which  they  may  be  found, 
available  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  have: 
ordered  their  thanks  for  such  favour  to  be  returned  to 
those  gentlemen  accordingly.  ', 

There  having  frequently  existed  a  doubt,  how  far  it  has; 
been  the  intention  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Essays 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  officers  of  the: 
Society  in  reference  to  points  of  detail  connected  with 
their  Essays,  the  Council  have  adopted  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Journal  Committee  on  this 
subject  : — 

1st.  '*  That  competitors  shall  be  required  to  inclose 
their  names  in  a  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto  and, 
the  subject  of  their  papers,  with  the  number  of  that  sub- 
ject in  the  prize  list  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written. 

2d.  "  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee 
alone  shall  be  empowered  to  open  the  motto-paper  of 
such  Essays  not  obtaining  the  prize  as  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects  ;  with  a  view 
of  consulting  the  writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal 
Committee." 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee on  the  subjects  and  amount  of  prizes  for  the 
Essays  of  next  year,  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Council,  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  announced  as 
usual  in  the  Appendix  to  the  next  Journal ;  the  Essays 
for  these  prizes  being  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1845  : — 

■;£10  ;  On  the  advantages  of  One-horse  Carts. 

.■£'10:  On  the  best  method  of  Fattening:  Cattle. 

^20 :  On  the  best  method  of  Reclaiming-  Heath-land. 

j^50 :  On  the  Agriculture  of  Nott:nf;:hamshire. 

^50  :  On  the  Agricultare  of  Cornwall. 

^50  :  On  the  Agriculture  of  Kent. 

^•20:  On  the  cheapest  mode  of  Establishing  a  Tile-yard. 

^30:  On  Catch-Meadows. 

j£50 :  On  the  Dutch  method  of  Curing  Butter. 

se^O:  On  Fences. 

^2u :  For  the  best  Experiment  in  Agriculture. 

The  General  Southampton  Committee  have  reported 
their  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  of  the  present  year  at 
that  town  in  July  next ;  and  the  Council  have  ordered 
an  extensive  announcement  of  the  Prizes  to  be  awarded 
on  that  occasion,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1400/.,  to  be 
made,  by  publication  in  the  Journal,  by  the  distribution  of 
Prize-sheets,  and  by  advertisement  in  the  public  papers. 
They  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing,  that  the  Imple- 
ments entered  for  exhibition  and  trial  at  the  Southamp- 
ton Meeting,  exceed  by  upwards  of  130  the  number  of 
those  at  the  Derby  Meeting. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  the  Annual  Country 
Meeting  for  the  North  Wales  district  shall  be  held  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1845.  The  Council  have  unanimously 
appointed  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  HaU- 
moon-street,  Piccadilly,  to  be  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
Society,  They  have  also  entered  into  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Webb 
Han,  for  the  purchase  by  valuation  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Board  of  Agriculture,  bestowed  upon  his  father 
at  its  dissolution. 

The  Council  think  it  desirable  to  state,  in  conclusion, 
that  all  their  weekly  meetings,  excepting  that  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month,  are  set  apart  for  the  reception 
and  discussion  of  Agricultural  communications  ;  and  that 
all  members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present  on  those  occasions.  The  experience  which  the 
Council  have  already  had  of  the  sound  and  practical  sug- 
gestions made  to  them  at  those  meetings,  and  the  inte- 
resting discussions  which  have  frequently  arisen  there- 
upon, induces  them  to  invite  all  the  members  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  London  on  the  days  of  meeting,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege;  begging  to  assure  them, 
that  their  attendance  on  such  occasions  will  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  Council,  as  it  is  at  all  times  uniformly  desired. 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 

James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London^  May  22,  1844. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Parkes,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Knight,  this  Report  was  received  and  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  then  read  to  the  Meeting  the  followini^ 
balance-sheet  of  the  accounts  from  the  1st  of  July  to 


the  Slat  Dec.  1843,  as  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Auditors  : — 

RKCKrprs.  jS    s.     d. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers,  June  30, 

IB-rj 1509  Ip  10 

Do  do.  Kecretar/     do.     . 

Half-yenr's  Dividends  nn  Stock 
Life-Compositions  of  Governors     .         .         .     . 
Do.  Members  .... 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  Governors        .         .     . 

Do.  Members 

Balance  on  Sale  of  Journal,  after  deducting  the 
cliarpe  for  stitching  IG.ono  Copies,  and  for 
amount  of  Advertisements       .... 

Sale  of  Cottage  Tracts 

Receipts,  during  the  half.j-ear,  on  account  of 
the  Country  Meetings 


130  16 

9(1  » 

217  0 

183  0 

1  I'24  3 


83   14 

y    6 


^4246      0      6 


PAYMENTS, 

Permanent  Charges 

Taxes  and  Rates 

Establishment  Chargres        .        .        •        .        . 

Postas:e  and  Carriage 

Advertisements  

Expenses    of  Printing    and    distributinfj    the 

Journal  

Prizes . 

Miscellaneous  Payments 

Payments  during  the   half-year,  on  account  of 

the  Country  Meetings 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers,  Dec.  3i , 

1843 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  Dec.  31, 

1843  


260 

12 

(1 

17 

1 

5 

40U 

3 

0 

!■.' 

12 

11) 

13 

10 

0 

611 

III 

3 

271 

0 

0 

21 

5 

11 

922 

4 

1 

057 

11 

8 

£  4246     0      6 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Tl'rt'Teii,         \  Auditors  no  the  part  of 
Charles  TA^VNEy,  i  the  Society. 

Taos.  Raymond  Baeker,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com. 
C.  B.  CuA..LON'ER.      I  Members  of  ditto. 
Hknry  Elanshacid,  J 

The  President  then  requested  the  Chairman  to  favour 
the  members  present  with  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  income  and  liabilities  for  the  next  three 
months  ;  when  Mr.  Barker  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
following  statement  accordingly  : — The  funded  property 
amounted  at  that  time  to  7700^.  ;  and  the  current 
cash-balancCj  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  to  "2039/. 
The  income  for  the  next  three  months  was  estimated  at 
1613/. ;  the  ordinary  expenses  during  that  period  at  397/ ; 
the  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  Southampton  at  HOO/. ;  and 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  on  that  occasion 
at  1000/.  ;  so  that  if  a  balance  were  struck  three  months 
hence,  the  Society  would  hold  its  invested  capital  un- 
touched, with  a'probably  correct  cashjbalance  of  855/.  in 
the  banker's  hands.  There  was,  however,  a  large  bill  on 
account  of  the  printing  of  the  past  year's  Journals,  in 
progress  through  the  Journal  Committee,  which  would  in 
due  course  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  but  whether  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
that  account  would  be  ordered  for  payment  during  the 
next  three  months  was  uncertain.  The  rate  of  income 
was  the  greatest  during  the  spring,  and  that  of  expendi- 
ture the  greatest  during  the  period  of  the  Country  Meet- 
ings ;  so  that  the  income  for  the  next  three  months  pro- 
ceeded under  average  and  ordinary  circumstances  ;  while 
the  expenditure  with  which  it  was  cbmpared  took  place 
under  temporary  and  extraordinary  circumstances.  ■  It 
was,  therefore,  the  more  gratifying  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  find  the  funds  of  the  Society  so  well  bear  the 
severe  test  of  such  comparison. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  unanimously  elected  Auditors  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — Charles  Hampden 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Rook's  Nest,  Surrey;  Alderman 
Tawney,  of  Oxford ;  and  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Ed- 
monton. 

The  President  then  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Society,  and  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  its  affairs.  He  regarded  it  as  effecting  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  various  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  There  waS  one  point,  however,  which  he 
had  always  considered  as  a  blot  on  the  accounts  ;  and 
that  was  the  large  amount  of  the  arrears  of  subscrip- 
tion. That  subject,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  received 
the  very  mature  consideration  and  diligent  scrutiny  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  whose  chairman  had  addressed 
to  each  defaulter  a  letter,  drawing  his  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  Committee  had  decided  on 
the  line  ofconductto  be  adopted  in  the  particular  case  of 
each  class  into  which  they  had  distributed  such  members  in 
arrear.  The  Society  had  no  wish  to  take  any  unfairadvan- 
tage  of  any  individual,  who  indirectly,  and  withoutknow- 
ledge  of  the  liabilities  of  attaching  himself  to  a  chartered 
body,  had  become  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the 
Country  Meetings,  and  for  the  purpose  only  of  being 
enabled,  as  a  member,  to  be  present  at  the  public 
dinners  of  the  occasion.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  these 
cases,  where  deliberate  election  and  payment  of  subscrip- 
tion had  taken  place  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rule 
of  the  Society,  and  the  due  notice  to  be  given  on  with- 
drawal, and  had  been  followed  by  intentional  neglect,  or 
defiance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  the  Committee 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  recommend,  as  stated  in  the 
Report  just  read,  the  most  deliberate  measures  to  be 
taken  and  followed  up  for  the  recovery  of  the  arrears. 
In  enforcing  the  payment  under  such  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  quite  fair  and  proper  to  proceed  under  the 
powers  of  the  Charter  against  such  defaulters.  He  still, 
however,  hoped  that  extreme  measures  might  remain 
uncalled  for  ;  as  he  felt  assured  that  the  members  in 
arrear,  on  being  made  sensible  of  the  undoubted  legal 
claim  and  power  the  Society  possessed  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
would  at  once  pay  what  was  due.  Under  such  a  system, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  finance  of  the  Society  would 


rapidly  Bssume  a  better  form,  and  the  blot  of  its  appa- 
rently enormous  arrears  be  wiped  away  from  its  accounts. 
From  his  intimate  counfction  with  the  Society  from 
its  commencement,  he  had  always  been  most  anxious  for 
its  welfare ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  sincere  pleasure  to 
him.  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  to  wit- 
ness its  continued  prosperity,  and  to  find,  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  that  the  more  it  h;is  jiitherto  done,  the  more 
it  has  still  to  do.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  it  would 
continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  prosperous  state,  and 
prove  a  national  benefit  to  the  f-irmers  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  President  announced  the  preliminary  Schedule  of 
Prizes  for  1845,  to  be  awarded  at  Shrewsbury,  and  of 
which  copies  were  then  laid  in  proof,  to  receive  the  sug- 
gestions, corrections,  and  additions  of  the  Members,  to 
be  taken  into  final  consideration  by  the  Council  in  the 
last  week  of  June,  1844;  previous  to  which  time  the 
President  requested  the  favour  of  all  such  remarks  for 
tlie  guidance  of  the  Council  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  writing,  for  such  purpose. — The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Smythies  objected  to  the  class  for  animals  of  any  but  the 
three  pure  and  recognised  breeds  ;  and  recommended, 
accordingly,  that  the  fourth  division  of  the  classes  of 
prizes  for  half-bred  animals  should  either  be  expunged 
altogether,  or  the  prizes  reduced  greatly  in  their  amount; 
he  considering  it  to  be  a  great  anomaly  to  set  aside  an 
amount  for  such  animals  equal  to  that  assigned  for  the 
pure  bred  stock. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  division  to  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smythies  had  alluded,  did  undoubtedly  admit 
cross-bred  animals;  while,  however,  the  Society  in  their 
prize-sheets  encouraged  the  selection  of  pure  bred 
animals  of  the  best  breeds  ;  they  were  also  desirous  of 
admitting  to  competition  for  their  prizes  animals  of 
those  breeds  which  maintain  a  great  reputation  among  the 
farmers  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Every 
locality  had  some  breed  that  was  considered  particularly 
good,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  unfair,  when  the  Society 
held  their  successive  meetings  in  such  parts  of  the  king- 
dom not  to  encourage  these  local  breeds,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  competing  for  the  prizes  in  such  miscel- 
laneous class  as  that  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Society. 
Although  he  agreed  in  tlie  general  principle  contended  for 
by  Mr.  Smythies,  he  thought  it  would  be  unjust  towards 
the  Shropshire  cattle,  well  known  to  be  of  a  good  and 
useful  kind,  to  exclude  them  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting. 
Mr.  Hillyard  said,  that  the  short-horns  and  Herefords 
were  superior  to  every  other  breed  in  the  world,  no 
doubt ;  but  they  required  good  pastures,  and  there  were 
localities  in  this  kingdom  suited  to  neither  of  these 
breeds  ;  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  particular  breeds 
best  suited  to  particular  localities  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  Society. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  suggested  that  prizes  for 
cheese  should  not  be  forgotten  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meet- 
ing, as  prizes  belonging  to  the  dairy  character  of  the 
district.  The  further  consideration  of  the  Prize-sheet 
was  then  postponed.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  to  be  given  to  Earl  Spencer, 
the  President,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  that  day,  and 
for  the  anxiety  he  had  evinced  on  every  occasion  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Lord  Spencer  was  so  well  known  and  esti- 
mated by  the  members  of  that  Society,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  meeting  with  any  eulogy 
on  his  merits. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  seconded  the  motion.  He  had 
had  the  good  fortune,  during  the  last  six  years,  to  be  a 
fellow-worker  with  Lord  Spencer  in  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  Society  ;  and  he  stood  forward  on  that 
occasion  to  bear  his  testimony  to  that  noble  lord's 
uniform  devotion  to  whatever  he  undeitakes  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  especially  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  The  motion  was  then  put  by  the 
"Duke  of  Richmond,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Earl 
Spencer,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  had  received  the  proposition  just  put  to 
them  by  his  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  declared 
his  sincere  desire  to  further  by  every  means  in  his  power 
a  Society  so  beneficial  in  every  respect  to  the  country. 

The  President  then  left  the  Chair,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


[The  length  to  which  our  present  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Meeting  extends,  induces  us  to 
postpone  the  continuation  of  the  discussions  of  the  last 
Council]  to  next  week,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  resume 
our  notice  of  those  interesting  topics.] 

Errata  in  Report  of  ;Mr.  Pavkes's  remarks  in  our  last,  page 
325  :  for  "  washed,"  read  "  roasted ;"  for  "  Graham,"  "  Graburn.'* 


HIGHLA.ND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  Dewar 
read  an  essay  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  farm  overseer  at 
Corsietown,  near  Huntly,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of-reaping  Corn  with  the  scythe  and  sickle.  Mr.  Taylor 
first  considers  the  comparative  merits  of  the  implements 
in  reference  to  the  processes  of  binding,  winning,  carry- 
ing, backing,  and  thrashing  the  crop.  In  regard  to 
binding,  a  man  can  bind  and  stook  1500  sheaves,  cut  by 
the  scythe,  in  10  hours,  as  easily  as  he  can  bind  12Q0 
sheaves  cut  with  the  smooth  or  serrated  sickle  :  the  chief 
reason  for  the  difference  being  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
binder  to  the  mower  having  his  work  straight  before  him, 
without  having  to  move  from  one  ridge  to  another.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
mown  sheaves  win  in  about  one-fourth  less  time — that  is, 
in  9  days,  instead  of  12 — than  those  cut  with  the  sickle, 
though  there  is    no  perceptible  difference  in  winning 
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between  Grain  cut  with  the  smooth  and  toothed  sickles.. 
As  to  leading  and  stackins;,  mown  sheaves  are  closer  in 
the  head  than  shorn,  and  on  this  account  less  Grain  is 
lost  by  shedding  while  being  carted  ;  and  a.s  a  stack  built 
<jf  mown  sheaves  is  more  open  tbao  one  of  sheaves 
shorn  with  sickle;;,  the  grain  and  straw  in  it  n(.t  only  win 
sooner,  but  on  that  account  may  be  carried  with  safety 
from  the  field  in  an  imperft-ctly  dry  state.  It  is  allowed 
that  a  stack  of  mown  sheaves  has  a  rougher  appearance 
than  one  of  sheaves  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  that  it 
exposes  a  greater  number  of  heads  of  grain  to  the  weather 
and  the  depredations  of  birds  ;  but  this  difficul'y  is  easily 
overcome,  as  k  m^-n  can  dress  a  stack  with  ascythe-blade 
in  an  hour.  It  is  admitted  that  shorn  sheaves  are 
thrashed  about  10  per  cent,  faster  with  the  flail  than 
mown  ones  ;  but  as  that  implement  is  now  in  very  limited 
use  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  good  thrashing-machine  is 
equally  effective  and  expeditious  with  sheaves  cut  in 
either  way,  Ibis  objection  is  of  little  importance.  Another 
question  of  moment  in  using  the  sickle  and  scythe  is  the 
quantity  of  work  performed  by  each,  and  its  cost.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experience  in 
the  employment  of  7  harvest  labourers  connected  with 
the  operation  of  each  implement,  viz.,  with  the  scythe, 
2  mowers,  2  gatherers,  2  binders,  and  1  rakerjand  with 
the  sickle,  6  reapers  and  1  binder: — 
Of  Wheat. 


By  theScythe 2 

Smooth    .Sickle     1 
..      Toothed  Sickle     1 


Of  Oats  or  Barley, 

A.  R.    p. 

4  0  2() 
2  2  10 
2     0   10 


From  these  results,  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
scythe  is  obvious.  According  to  a  statement  given  by 
Sdr.  Taylor,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  mowing  is  about 
4j.  per  acre — a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  expense 
hicorred  by  either  kind  of  sickle.  Mr.  Finnic  of  Swan- 
ston  then  read  a  report  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Lumsdaine  of  Lathailan,  in  Fifeshire,  with  vEtrious 
fertilisers,  on  different  crops.  The  crops  experimented 
on  were  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Tares,  Pasture,  young 
Grass,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips.  The  articles  experimented 
with  were  farm-yard  dung,  foreign  guano,  Johnston's 
artificial  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
bone-dust,  rape-dust,  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  gypsum.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  Mr.  Lumsdaine  has  given.  Oats. — 
In  respect  of  this  article  of  produce,  it  is  observable  that 
the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  608  lbs.  more  grain  and  82  lbs. 
more  straw  per  Scotch  acre,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
€721bs.  more  grain  and  llSlbs.  more  straw  after  a  hay  crop, 
at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  farm-yard  manure,  renewed 
after  Turnips  ;  thus  proving  the  great  superiority  of  both 
these  fertilisers,  hut  especially  of  the  ammonia.  It 
farther  appears  that  the  ground  in  a  natural  state  after 
bay  is  much  more  beneficially  acted  upon  by  these 
mineral  fertilisers  than  by  the  higher  order  of  animal 
manures  after  a  Turnip  crop.  £ar/e^.— Here  the  Rape 
dust  beat  the  farm-yard  manure  by  an  escess  of  424  lbs. 
of  grain,  and  51  lbs.  of  straw,  whilst  the  artificial  guano 
and  nitrate  of  soda  maintained  an  equal  efficacy,  but 
from  the  expense  attending  these  being  only  2.5i:hs  of 
the  cost  of  Kape-du3t,  the  preference  is  due  to  them. 
Paslure. — Here  it  is  quite  problematical  whether  the 
earlier  progress  of  the  pasture  by  10  days  would,  in  up- 
land and  late  districts,  be  sufficiently  compensatory,  sup- 
posing the  outlay  to  be  essentially  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expenditure:  of  the  winter  keep.  Young 
Grass  for  Hoy — The  conclusion  here  follows  that  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  might  be  profitably  employed  as  a 
top-dressing  in  preference  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  its 
earlier  advance  of  the  pasture  by  12  days  than  the 
patch  which  got  nothing,  the  aftermath  would  be 
sooner  available  and  mo.-e  productive.  Potatoes. — 
The  inference  in  this  case  is,  that  the  patch  with  the 
farm-yard  dung,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
aodiam,  takes  the  lead.  Next,  that  with  the  farm-yard 
manure  by  itself.  Then  those  with  Johnston's  artificial 
guano  and  farm-yard  dung,  and  farm-yard  dung  with  rape 
cake  ;  and  last  of  all  the  two  portions  with  the  foreign 
and  artificial  guunos  by  themselves,  which  are  nearly 
«qual  in  merit  with  reference  to  cost  and  produce. 
Turnips. ~\jTideT  this  head  the  great  superiority  of  the 
foreign  guano  18  particularly  i)rominent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  530  Ktone.H  more  bulbs  than  from  farm-yard  dung 
alone,  at  little  more  th;>n  half  the  expense.  Kext  comes 
the  mixture  of  dung  with  foreign  guano,  yielding  357 
itooes  more  than  dung  alone,  at  an  expense  of  a  guinea 
lew  per  acre.  Then  follows  the  combinbtion  of  dung  and 
bone-dosl,  giving  'J7  stones  more  than  dung  alone,  at  14*. 
IcBH  money.  The  bone-dutt  hy  ithelf  comes  next,  followed 
by  the  artificial  guano  by  ithclf  also,  and  in  combination 
with  farm-yard  dung.  The  Kape  dust  with  nitrate  of  soda 
andcblorideofHodium.mayHafcJybe repudiated, both  from 
the  scantinebB  of  the  produce  and  the  expense  incurred. 
— I>r.  Macdonald  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  liobert  iioyd. 
Innerleithen,  Peeblesshire,  On  the  Prevention  of  the  Curl 
in  the  Pouto,  and  on  the  be».t  Method  of  keeping  Potu- 
toci  intended  for  Seed.  Mr.  IJoyd  hnys  that  he  has  been 
morti  troubled  with  the  curl  in  the  Potato  than  any  other 
di«eMft  to  which  the  plant  i»  liable.  For  lU  yearn  a  por- 
UonofhiB  garden  invariably  pn^duced  curled  Pot.itocB, 
althoogb  the  need  wtw  annually  changed,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  the  n.anufe  itfielf.  On  examining  the  tubeia 
of  Uic  curled  planu,  he  invariffbly  found  them  afrcct4:<l 
with  the  wircwona,  or  a  Knmll  hlug  or  ifnail,  and 
tttthough  hti  duMed  the-MU  with  quick  i.mc,  not^  u  ningie 
plant  wa* produced  free ofcurl;  iTeneitdJpptdthcsctHin 
«  nilxtnre  of  salt  and  wMcr,  and  duHted  them  with 
'inick  limo,  and  though  the  crop  fell  fi,r  hhort  of  on 
avcragfe.  It  wm  nt-arly  double  of  ibot  produced  by  the 
■eU  uflt  dipped  id  the  salioe  solution.    Next  year,  on  tbc 


sets  being  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime,  salt,and  water,  they 
gave  a  sattstactory  result,  both  in  retiiiid  of  freeness  from' 
disease  and  extent  of  produce.  As  to  keeping  Potatoes' 
for  seed,  Mr.  Boyd  tried  the  jdanting  of  Potatoes  whicli 
had  unintentionally  been  lel't  in  the  field  all  winter,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  had  been  pitted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  seed,  tlie  soil,  the  manure  being  alike  ;  and 
the  result  was  tliac  the  plants  from  the  sets  which  had 
been  left  in  the  soil  all  winter  were  hoed  before  those 
from  the  pitted  Potatoes  appeared  above  ground,  and 
they  also  ripened  14  days  earlier,  and  produced  nearly  a 
fourth  part  more  of  crop.  In  consequence,  of  this  result, 
Mr.  Buyd  left  some  Potatoes  in  the  drill  all  winter, 
which  he  intended  for  seed,  only  protected  from  the 
frost  by  a  little  rough  dung  sprinkled  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  he  iiUo  made  a  pit  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter  of 
the  same  kind  of  Potato  which  had  been  left  in  the  drill, 
the  pit  consisting  of  a  layer  of  Potatoes  and  one  of  eartli 
alternately,  and  covered  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  spring 
of  1841,  tlie  Put;itoes  in  the  pit  seemed  well  preserved, 
though  not  so  juicy  as  those  left  in  the  drills.  On  both 
bein-g  planted,  the  sets  from  the  drills  germinated  some 
days  earlier,  were  sooner  ripe,  and  prodacfd  a  heavier 
crop  than  those  pitted  in  the  usual  way.  Latterly,  Mr. 
Boyd  tried  keeping  his  seed  Potatoes  in  trenches  six 
inches  deep,  strewed  with  salt  and  covered  with  rough 
dung.  The  Potatoes  were  taken  out  fresh  and  un- 
sprouted  in  the  spring,  and  the  phmts  from  them  were 
equal  to  those  raised  Irom  seed  kept  in  the  drill  all 
winter. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
May  17. — Lord  Prudhoe,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
Rev,  E.  Sidney  gave  a  communication   On  the  Diseases 
of  Wheat.       Mr.   Sidney  commenced    by   stating,    that 
though  these  evils  were  but  too  well  known,  their  causes, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  remedying  them,  had  as  yet  been 
little  investigated.     Mr,  Sidney  then  mentioned,  that  the 
diseases  of  Wheat  arise,  either  from  parasitic  fungi,  from 
insects,  or  from  a  yet  unascertained  cause.     Of  the  para- 
sitic fungi,  the  Uredo  fcetida,  or  caries,  commonly  called 
biinr,  or  pepper-brand,  aitacks  the  grain,  of  which  it  fills 
the  interior.     It  is  recognised  by  its  disgusting  odour  ; 
it  is  supposed  that  one  grain  thus  diseased  may  contain 
4,000,000   of   its    spores,    each    i-^jp^  of    an    inch    in 
diameter.     These  burst,  and  emit   a  cloud  of   sporules, 
which  are  absorbed  during  the  germination  of  the  seed. 
As  these  sporules  adhere  to  the    seed  by  an  oily  matter, 
the  dressing  by  which  they  are  cleansed  should  be  alka- 
line, so  as  to  convert  this  adhesive  substance   into  soap, 
and  then  wash  it  off.     Mr.  Sidney  recommended  for  this 
purpose  lime,  matters  containing  ammonia  and  potass, 
instead  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  arsenic.     The  Uredo  se- 
getum,    the    fungus    next    named,    attacks    the   flower 
and  its  pedicel ;  it  is  called  smut,  or  dust-brand.     Its 
spores    are  smaller   than    those  of   Uredo  foetida,  and 
it  has  no  odour,  but  cattle    reject  straw  infected  by  it; 
clean  seed  is  the  best  remedy,  but    its  extreme  minute- 
ness renders  it  difficult  of  removal,  the  spores  being  Tr-g^ij 
inch  in  diameter.     Mr.  Sidney  then  described  another 
fungus,    Uredo    rubigo,    or    Uredo   linearis,   commonly 
called'  robin-rush,    red-rag,    or   red-gum,    as    attacking 
chaff,    scales,  and   leaves  ;  he  stated,  however,  on  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Henslpw  and  others,  that  this  fungus 
is  only  an  imperfect  form  of  Puccinia  graminis,  or  mil- 
dew.    This    fungus   appears   in  the    straw   in    sori,    or 
patches,  consisting  of  multitudes  of  Pear-shaped  spores 
filled  with  sporules.     As  these  patches  originally  appear 
in  the  cavities  beneath  the  stomata,  it  is  inferred  that 
they  enter  them  with  the  moisture  they  inhale,  but  are 
not  taken  up  by  the  roots.     As  a  remedy  for  this  de- 
structive disease,   Mr.  Sidney  proposed  the  amendment 
of  the  soil,  where  too  retentive  of  water,   to  air  it  well 
by   exposure   and    freedom  from  weeds,   to   repress  an 
over-lusuriance   of  vegetation,   not   to   manure    imme- 
diately beforeWheat,  and  to  select  early  varieties  in  places 
liable  to  mildew.     In  closing  this  part  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Sidney  demonstrated,  from  a  highly  magnified  draw- 
ing of  the  ^Ecidium  berberidis,  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error 
to  imagine  that  the  Corn-mildew  was  produced  by  the 
Berberry.     But  he  admitted,  that  the  Wheat  might  be 
injured  by  tiie  odour  of  the  Berberry  flowers,  or  by  the 
ingredients  of  a  soil  favourable  to  that  plant.  The  rev.  lec- 
turer then  proceeded  to  injuries  inflicted  on  Wheat  crops 
hy  insects.     He  noticed,  that  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evenings  of  the  month  of  June,  myriads  of  a  two-winged 
fly,  the  Cecidomyia  tritici,  or  block  midge,  appear  on  the 
Wheat  flowers.     Tiie  larvsc  of  this  fly  cause  abortion,  so 
that  the  grain  ceases   to  advance.     It  is  imagined  that 
the  chrysaliB   is   bred    on    the  straw-heaps    before   the 
bums.     A  check  to  the  rapid  increase  of  this  fly  is  pro- 
videntially provided  in  two  or  Ihree  species  of  ichneumon, 
which  feed  on  the  chrysalis  ;  still  it  is  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  destroy  Bometimcs  as  mucli  as  one-third  df  a 
Wheat  crop.     The  remedy  against  this  is  in  the  use  of  a 
sieve,  of  sufficient  size  to  let  dust  and  chrysalides  through, 
and  then  to  burn  the  refuse  at  a  distance  from  tlie  biirn. 
This  proccHS  affords  the  additional  advantage  of  destroying 
niunyinjuriouKHeedH.  Mr.  Sidney  mentioned  that  this  plan 
had  been  Huccf  safully  tried  for  two  years  on  a  lar/:o  farm  in 
Norfolk.     That  wonderful  in^ect,  the  Vibrio  tritici  (ear- 
cockle,  or  jicppercorn)  wriH next  mentioned  ;  it  attacks  the 
giain.  Tiieseex'remely  minute  unimjdcules  enter  the  stalk 
from  thf:  earth.  They  turn  the  grain  fir.'it  green,  then  black, 
and  round,  v.hilc  the  husks  and  chaff  open,  and  llic  avvna 
become  Iwiwled  ;  50,0(J0  of   these  vibrios,  according  to 
PrbfcsBor  lichMl'ow,  weigh  a  grain.     They  will  live  six  or 
Hcvcri  yca^H  dried  up  in  the  seed.   The  remedy  Huggested 
is  to  steep  the  scedh  in  water,  hot  enough  to  destroy  thiw 
irifcect,  hilt  not  to  injure  the  gcrnlinating  power  of  the 
aeed.     The  lost  dibcase  noticed  was  that  of  the  ergot : 


It  IS  common  in  Rye,  \rat  more  frequerst  in  Wheat  than  ia 
generally  supposed.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  is^  that  it  is  a  mon- 
strous state  of  the  seed,  which  in  that  condition  burns 
like  resin.  The  ergot  of  Wheat  is  more  intensely  poison- 
ous tlian  that  of  Rye,  the  qualities  of  uhich  are  well 
known.  It  grows  treely  in  clayey,  wet  soils,  and  was 
last  yearprevHlent  in  Darnel,  and  several  other  Grasses. 
Hence  ^  the  diseases  in  cattle  may  have  originated.  Mr. 
Sidney's  discourse  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  executed 
by  Piofdssor  Henslow,  and  hy  examples  of  the  various 
morbid  appearances  of  diseased  Wheat. 


Bone,  Half-acre. 
1^  qrs.  of  bone-dust     £\   14 
Carriage  of  ditto        .     0     1 
Broad-casting,  &c.    .    0    1 


BSiSceilaneous. 

Manure  V'anhs.—We  understand  that  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william  has  intimated  to  his  tenantry,  that  he  will  pdy 
half  the  expense  of  providing  tanks  for  containing  liquid 
manure,  on  the  several  farms  held  under  his  lordship.  It 
would  be  well  if  other  landlords  would  follow  the  noble 
lord's  example. — Doticusier  Ga:2elte. 

Experiments  with  Manures. — We  have  in  the  two 
following  experiments  a  decided  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  bone  and  giiano  as  fertilisers,  compared  with  dung  :— 
Experiment  No.  I. — A  trial  between  bone  dust  and 
Truro  scavengers'  dung,  by  Mr.  Gforge  Mason,  on  Rose- 
veth  farm,  in  Kenwyn,  on  a  crop  of  White  Turnips,  ca'l- 
culating  the  price  of  the  dung  at  4i-.  per  load — the  in- 
creased consumption  of  bone  and  guano  having  very  ma- 
terially lessened  the  use  of  this  article,  and  cooseqaenltiljl^ 
its  price. 

Dung,  half -acre. 
15  loads  of  dung  from  £   s.   d. 

Truro,  at4a.  per  load  3     0     0 
Expense  of  carriage  3 

miles        .         .         .     1  17     6 
Expenses  of  sprea^ding 

the  dung:  on  the  land  0  15    0 

£x,  12    G  ^1  17    0 

The  crop  was  equal,  being  about  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  expense  was  so  consi- 
derable that  the  farmer  could  have  cultivated  three  acres 
with  bone  at  the  expense  of  one  with  Truro  town-dung. 
The  estate  is  situated  in  a  poor  district,  having  a  south- 
east aspect,  and  lies  on  the  clay-sbite  ;  valued  about  I8s. 
per  acre.  Experiment  No  .  2. — Between  dung,  bone, 
and  guano,  as  fertilisers  for  Grass  and  Hay,  was  insti- 
tuted on  land  farmed  by  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  in  the 
present  year,  by  Mr.  Rope,  upon  a  piece  of  permanent 
pasture,  which  had  not  been  ploughed  up  for  fifty  years. 
The  field  had  alternately  been  mown  and  grazed  during 
this  period,  and  had  received  no  dressing,  in  the  shape 
of  dung,  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam,  resting  on  a  clay-slate  subsoil,  having  a  northera 
aspect.  Three  half-acres  were  carefully  selected^  mea- 
sured and  manured,  on  the  24th  of  March — the  Hay  cut 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  weighed  on  the  15th.  The 
result  will  be  seen  in  the' following  table  : — 


Manures, 

per  lialf  acre 

statute. 

Cost  of 
manures. 

including 
carriage. 

Weight  of  newhay 
per  statute  acre. 

Value 
of  hav 
at  305. 
pr.  ton 

Profit. 

Loss. 

ifl  loads  of) 
Plymouth  > 
dung:  .     .) 
10  bushels! 
bone-dust  J 
134  lbs.  of  1 
guano     .  i 

I.  s.  d. 
4     8  0 

1  12  0 
0  17  0 

toDsjcwts.qrs.lbs. 
18        0      0 

12        2      0 
1       12        3      0 

l.'S.  d. 
22  0 

1  13  9 

2  9  0 

/.  s.  d. 
1  12  0 

Ls.d. 

2    6  0 

0    I  9 

Here  we  have  a  decided  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth 
dung,  which  consists  of  the  Bweepings  of  Plymouth 
streets,  night-soil,  rubbish,  &c.,  of  21.  6s.,  and  a  decided 
gain  on  the  guano  of  1^.  \2s.  per  half-acre.  There  can- 
not be  a  question  after  this  and  the  other  experiments 
which  I  have  related,  that  guano  is  a  most  astonishing 
fertiliser  ;  still  this  experiment,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  in- 
complete, till  we  see  the  etfect  of  these  manures  on  the 
next  year's  crop,  which  should  be  grown  without  ma- 
nure, and  cut  and  saved  in  the  same  careful  manner. 
The  after  Grass  was  very  good  on  each  of  the  pieces,  the 
cattle  preferiing  the  part  manured  with  bone.  Mr.  Rope 
tried  the  guano  in  various  ways.  On  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining,  he  sowed  double  the  former  quantity  per  acre ; 
and  on  some  young  Clover  also  a  similar  quantity,  and 
the  rapid  grovVth  of  each  was  extraordinary.  The  spots 
where  guano  was  applied  could  be  distinguished  at  a 
great  distance.  In  another  instance  he  dressed  half  an 
acre  of  Barley,  with  which  fifteen  sorts  of  Grass-seeds, 
and  three  of  Clover,  had  been  sown,  and  at  the  present 
period  they  are  looking  remarkably  well  ;  there  was  also 
an  increase  of  about  eight  imperial  bushels  of  Barley  per 
acre,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  field.  1  mention 
this  circumstance  connected  with  the  seeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  stated  that  guano  is  injurious 
to  Clover  and  young  Grasses.  The  next  experiment  to 
which  1  would  direct  your  attention,  was  a  trial  between 
bone  and  guano,  also  made  by  Mr.  Rope,  of  Tregoth- 
nan.  Upon  a  field  of  fivo  acres  in  Swede  Turnips,  which 
was  of  a  very  iiiferior  desciiption,  valued  at  lUs.  per 
acre,  a  mixture  of  l.'j  loads  of  larjn-yard  dmig,  and  5 
loads' of  calcareous  sca-fiand  (the  coralliue  deposit  found 
in  Falmouth  liarbour),  and  22  loads  of  soil  taken  from 
the  ditches,  was  laid  per  .■jtatute  acre — at  a  cost,  in- 
cludiug,  carriage  and  spreading,  i^ic,  of  \l.  2.s'.  Ihree 
acres  dressed  in  this  manner  were  measured  out— one  of 
them  having  2i  cwts.  of  guano,  and  another  2'-,  quarters 
bone  dust  extra.  The  seed  was  of  the  purple  top  variety, 
and  was  drilled  in  at  IH  inches  distance,  on  the  l.'Jth  of 
June.  The  difference  between  the  acrii  which  wa«  sim- 
ply dressed  with  the  dung,  Bond,  and  earth,  compared 
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with  the  two  acres  dressed  with  bone  and  guano,  was  as 
follows : — 


Dung,    sand, 

&c.    .. 
2icwt.  guano 


Daog,    sa 
&c.    .. 

2^  qra.    bone 


Value  of 
manures 
per  acre. 


s,  d. 
2     0 


I   14 
5  16 


Weight 
of  criip 
per  acre. 


7  tons. 


7    2    6   25  tons.  10    0    0 


Value  of 

crop  per 
acre,  at 
8£.  per 
'    ton. 


/.    s.  d. 
2  16    0 


Difference     between 
crop  and  manures. 


2  17    6 


Iq  this  experiment,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  bones,  since  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
next  crop  will  derive  a  much  greater  benefit  fx'om  them 
than  from  the  guano.  This  experiment  is  chiefly  valua- 
able  in  proving  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  outlay  in 
these  manures,  the  crop  would  never  have  paid  for 
the  dung  and  sand.  The  next  experiment  was  also  a 
trial  between  hone  and  guano,  giving  the  advantage 
to  the  latter.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Parks,  of 
Michell.  The  field  was  a  Wheat  stubble  manured  for 
that  crop  with  a  compost  of  dung,  earth,  and  sand. 
"When  put  into  Turnips,  one  part  was  manured  with 
bone-dust  at  the  rate  of  3  quarters  per  acre,  the  other 
part  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  2^  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  following  calculation  was  made  by  selecting  an 
average  statute  yard  of  Turnips  grown  with  each  of 
these  manures,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : — ■ 


Manm-es. 

per  acre. 

Value  of 

crop  at 

8s.  per 

ton. 

Difl'erence 
between 
crop  and 
manures. 

3  qrs.  bone  .. 
2i  cwt.  ffuano 

£  s.   d. 
3  12    0 
1  10    0 

Ton.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
15       4         1        4 
21      15         2     24 

£  s.   d. 
6     1    6 
3  14    3 

£   s.  d. 
2    9    6 
7    4    3 

I  have  made  as  few  remarks  as  possible  on  the  effect 
of  the  different  manures  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  leaving  the  experiments  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  in  this  last  one,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  land  was  of  a  heavy  loamy  character,  which 
is  more  suitable  to  the  use  of  guano  than  bones. 
The  next  experiment  was  one  between  bone-dust,  Peru- 
•vian  guano,  Potter's  artificial  guano,  and  bone-dust  and 
Peruvian  guano  mixed,  instituted  on  a  crop  of  Swedes, 
on  Trelowarren  estate,  by  Mr.  Foot,  the  hind  of  Sir  R. 
R.  Vyvyan,  Bart.  The  land  is  of  a  loamy  description 
on  a  clay-slate  subsoil,  having  a  north-west  aspect : — 


Differ- 

Quan- 

Price 

Weight  ol 

Price  at 

ence 

Kinds 

tity  of 

of  ma- 

Turnips 

8s.  per 

between 

of 

manures 

nures 

per 

ton  of 

prices  of 

manures. 

per 

per 

Statute 

crop  per 

manure 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

statute 

and 

acre. 

crop. 

f..s.d. 

tons.cwts. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

Bone-dust     . 

2i  qrs. 

•i  12  6 

23       8 

9    7    3 

6  14    9 

Peruvian  guano    . 

350  lbs. 

2     3  0 

25 

10    0    0 

7  18    0 

Potter's  guano 

350  lbs. 

2     9  0 

22 

8  16     0 

6    7    0 

Bone-dust  andr 
Peruvian  guano  L 

Uqrs. 

1     6  3 

}26        . 

1/5  lbs. 

I     1  0 

10     8     0 

8    0    9 

From  this  experiment  we  see  that  the  bone-dust  and 
guano  mixed,  gave  the  heaviest  crop,  and  yielded  the 
largest  profit  per  acre. — From  Mr.  Karkeek's  Prize 
Essay  on  Artificial  Ma7mres. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rural  Chemistry.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6rf. 

Books. -H.  F.-"1Ue  Harleian  Dairy  System,  and  An 
Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  Dairy  Husbandry  pur- 
sued  by  the  Dutch."     Apply  to  your  bookseller. 

Buttercup^ Subsc>-if,er.— Try  pasturing  your  park  with  geese. 

J?  ODD  FOR  Cows.— ^  Ladi/  will  probably  find  that  ber  quarter 
ot  an  acre  will  produce  more  and  better  winter  food  for  cows, 
by  sowing  half  of  it  to  Carrots,  and  half  to  Mangold  Wurzel. 
than  by  any  other  way  of  cropping  it.  Rather  less  than  half 
might  be  sown  to  the  latter  crop,  aod  the  difference  might  be 
f^T  ^  ^^^s^iP"-  It  is  very  late  for  all  these  crops,  but  if 
looked  after"         °^'^^'^'  ^'^^^^^y  succeed  yet,  if  particularly 

Charring  Peat -^«0?rfS«Ascnier.-Probablv  next  week. 
flJn?r.rV"f?v,°'''-~-^'^^-'— '^  '^""^ists  of  a  specific  in- 
?h2  ^ilV°?  °f  the.raucous  membranes,  particularly  that  lining 
the  nostrils  throat,  and  windpipe.  It  is  often  fatal ;  but  pro- 
u  nn^inf  nM°^'  '^"  °^  **'^  '■""'^''■^  ^''^"  of  the  diseale.  There 
nf  r.^?;Ll  ?  ''"''^'^'^  '^'^""''^^  ^^  "'"'^'^  c^re  3°d  adaptation 
of  treatment  as  any  disease  to  which  animals  are  liable.    If 

irf  fnf  ^'L^'^f        °^''r:5.'^^  ^'""^  ^^^^  ^  S'^^^  to  two  or  three 
grams,  each  of  VIZ.  :-Chlonde  of  mercury  and  potassia,  tar- 

5rn.%°hi.T.'S°"^''^;'^v,'"'"^'-°^  on  a  little  meat,  but  refrafn 
from  this  medicine  if  there  is  either  pureinff  or  much  sick 
ness.  A  terwards  the  following  pill  ma?  be'^^fen  t^ce  a  day 
—Digitalis,  1  to  2  grains  ;  antimonial  powder,  2  to  4  grains; 

SS^.h  f  n  •  '^""^'^-'^''^^l^  o""  there  is  much  weakness, 
give  the  foUowmg  pill  twice  a  day  :-Gentian,  10  to  20  erains  ■ 
ginger,  5  grains;  cascarilla  bark,  lO  to  20  grains  If  there  is 
purgmg  or  vomiting,  add  from  i  to  2  grains  of  opium  till 
these  symptoms  cease.  If  the  nasal  discharge  is  offensive 
give  daily  a  tea-spoonful  of  yeast.  If  the  brain  appears 
affected,  put  a  seton  in  the  poll  and  in  the  loins;  if  there  is 
paralysis  or  weakness,  give  broths  and  nutritious  food 
warmth,  and  care,  and  modify  the  treatment  accordine  to  the 
symptoms.  If.  C.  S. 
LIQUID  Manure. -p.-Vegetable  mould  of  the  right  kind  is  a 
hxer  of  ammonia,  on  account  of  the  humic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. Muriate  of  ammonia  is  a  fixed  .salt.  But  if  you  spread 
uruie  which  has  already  had  its  urea  converted  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  by  putrefaction,  on  a  vegetable  soil,  though  it  be 
of  the  best  kind  for  fixing  ammonia  in  this  way,  a  considerable 


immediate  loss  must  take  place  by  evaporation.  If  you  apply  it 
fresh,  and  rake  it  in,  probably  no  other  precaution  would  be 
necessary.  If  It  is  inconvenient  to  give  daily  attention  to 
the  matter  in  this  way,  or  if  your  soil  is  not,  as  Sprengel  calls 
it,  a  humic  soil,  then  you  had  better  make  a  sufficiently  large 
tank,  put  in  many  gallons  of  water,  and  a  few  of  sulphuric 
acid,  to  begin  with;  and  always  add  more  acid  whenever 
putrefaction  commences,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  smell, 
and  hy  the  effervescence  which  follows  the  addition  of  acid. 
Xn.  Cm. — Yoii  had  better  add  the  sulphuric  acid  till  effer- 
vescence ceases,  stirring  the  mixture  up  all  the  while  with 
a  long  pole,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Dilute  the  acid  with 
two  or  three  volumes  of  water  before  using  it.  You  may 
apply  the  compound  to  Grass  at  once,  provided  you  have  not 
put  too  much  acid  in,  which  you  will  itnow  by  seeing  if  the 
liquid  will  redden  litmus-paper.  If  too  much  acid  has  been 
added  you  will  have  to  wait  till  such  additional  quantity  of 
urine  has  been  added  as  will  neutralise  it.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  formed  will  be  in  solution,  but  there  will  also  be  a 
sediment  of  various  matters,  worth  making  use  of  as  manure. 

Manure.— 7g-?io/ws.— Peaty  or  black  eartli  will  act  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  the  gaseous  emanations  from  a  dung-heap,  and 
you  may  in  a  measure  fix  the  volatile  part  of  urine  with  it. 
The  sand  you  send  will  not  do  it.  Your  Mangold 
Wurzel,  though  sown  late,  will  succeed  if  the  land  is  in  good 
order,  and  the  weather  prove  propitious.  Your  proposed  ap- 
plication of  soot  will  probably  be  beneficial  ;  but  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  partial  or  special   efTects  of  the  manure,  and 

others  of  its  kind,  see  previous    Papers. B.   I,.— Wlien 

animal  matters  are  boiled  in  alkaline  solutions,  theirvalue  as 
manure  is  diminished;  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  lost  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  The  substance  obtained  by  the  process 
you  describe,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  manure;  but  a 
large  part  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  wasted.  The  process  of 
drying  would  not  of  itself  be  likely  to  injure  the  manure.  E. 

Mowing  Youno  Wheat.— C.  1,.— We  shall  notice  your  letter 
next  week. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— 7,  V.  B.— A  skilful  sower  will  scatter 
1  cwt.  per  acre  uniformly.  If  it  be  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  dry  mould,  it  maybe  scattered  evenly  by  a 
bone-dust  drilling  machine,  and  then  you  may  in  effect 
broadcast  it  by  fresh  harrowing  across  the  drills.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  scatter  it  evenly,  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water, 
and  use  the  water-cart.  You  can  put  your  Wheat  in,  by 
working  the  Clover-root  with  the  scuffler  twice  crossing,  and 
then  ploughing,  harrowing,  drilling  the  seed,  and  harrowing 
again. 

Stall-Feedtno.— S.  L.— You  will  be  able  to  keep  more  stock 
on  your  land  than  you  name,  if  you  choose,  provided  you 
cultivate  your  land  as  you  should  (it  is  of  so  small  an  extent) 
with  the  spade.  Supposing  that  you  have  8  pieces,  sow  2  to 
Wheat,  and  on  one  of  them  sow  Clover.  Immediately 
after  harvest,  break  up  the  stubble  of  the  other,  and  sow 
Vetches;  digging  in  manure,  and  making  the  land  as  rich  and 
friable  as  possible.  These  will  be  ready  early  in  spring.  As 
you  mow  them,  and  carry  them  to  your  horses  and  cows,  dig 
up  the  land  every  day,  and  plant  Potatoes.  You  may  plant 
another  piece  to  Potatoes  besides  this,  and  ecirlier;  plant  also 
1  acre  (2  r)ieces)  to  Carrots— a  portion  the  Early  Horn,  and 
the  rest  the  White  Belgium— and  ij  an  acre  (l  piece)  to  Mangold 
Wurzel.  Your  ground  in  spring  will  be  thus ;  2  pieces  Wheat. 
1  piece  Clover,  l  piece  Vetches— to  be  afterwards  planted  to 
Potatoes,  1  piece  Potatoes,  1  piece  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  2 
pieces  Carrots.  You  will  find  that,  with  your  hay  and  these 
roots,  &c.  you  will  be  able  to  keep  much  more  stock  than  what 
you  say,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  turn  the  laugh  at  those 
who  now  joke  you  about  your  book-farming. 

Tanks. — Cocknet/. ~Yoa  had  better  have  your  tank  out  of  the 
stable.  It  would  do  well  enough  in-doors,  biit  as  you  pro- 
pose using  sulphuric  acid,  you  might  be  exposed  to  the  hazard 
of  your  cattle  getting  a  foot  in  occasionally.  We  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  prepared  Indian-rubber  flooring,except 
that  the  area  in  front  of  the  Admiralty  is  paved  with  it,  and 
that,  in  that  place,  it  seems  at  present  to  answer  the  purpose. 
One  thing  that  gives  it  value  in  London  is  that  it  effectually 
deadens  sound.  Horses  do  not  much  like  it  at  first.  You 
had  better  use  paving-stone  or  bricks  for  yourpurpose. 

Weeos.— J.  G.— Try  liming  your  land;  it  will  sweeten  the 
Grass.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  particular  Grasses  by  the  use 
of  any  particular  manure  ;  but  by  drying  your  land  and 
sheeping  it,  you  may  gradually  destroy  aquatic  weeds  and 
annuals. 

*»*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late* 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  May  20. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  ofEiigliBli  MHieat  from  the  nearcounties 
this  morning,  but  it  met  a  slow  sale,  at  prices  barely  equal  to 
those  of  last  week,  particularly  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which 
some  proportion  remained  undisposed  of  at  the  close;  in  old 
Foreign  a  moderate  business  was  transacted,  and  also  such  parcels 
of  new  as  were  in  good  condition  at  our  late  quotations,  but  the 
inferior  continues  very  unsaleable,  although  offered  rather  lower. 
—English  and  Foreign  Barley  are  unaltered  in  value,  but  the  latter 
meets  an  improved  inquiry. — Beans  are  \s.  dearer. — Peas  remain 
as  last  quoted. — Oats  meet  a  better  demand,  and  in  some  instances 
a  trifling  advance  is  obtained  upon  the  finest  qualities. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  quarter.  S.  S.                            S.     8. 

Wheat,  Eaaex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     Whila  4C  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  66 

Barley,  Mahlnp  and  distilling  SBa  to  308  Chevalier  31  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire     .        .     Folandg  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

Itiah Feed  13  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ' £8  62 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex 60  63 

Rye 29  B-2 

BeanB>  Mazagan,  old  and  new     S7  to  33        Tick  28  31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    30  to  33      Winds.  —  — 

Peas,  White          .        .        .        .     32  to  35       Maple  29  32 

Friday,  May  24. 
During  the  week  the  arrivals  of  grain  have  been  small ;  notwith- 
standing which,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of  the 
English  AVheat  left  over  from  Monday,  at  that  day's  prices.  In 
Foreign  there  was  a  moderate  business  only ;  a  cargo  or  two  of  the 
foreign  nrrivals  were  disposed  of  in  bond  at  their  free  value  less 
the  duty. — Beans  and  Peas  are  fully  as  dear.— English  Barley  is 
unaltered,  but  the  foreign  meets  an  improved  demand,  and  such 
parcels  as  are  adapted  for  Plaiting  command  an  advance  of  fully 
6d.  per  qr.,  good  sweet  531bs.  Pomeranian  f.  o.  b.  was  also  inquired. 
— Oats  sell  freely,  and  a  slight  advance  is  obtained  upon  the  in- 
ferior and  middling  descriptions. 


Red    .    40 

64 

White     — 

Grind.     24 

PH 

Feed        19 

flit 

Potato      21 

9.f< 

Potato      19 

24 

Harrow  28 

Rfi 

Longpod  — 

Grey       28 

^0 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


j  Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

65t   Id 

33t   id    20«     Id 

asa  id 

55     4 

32  10 

20      £ 

82    8 

66     6 

32    7 

20       1 

31     2 

31     4 

30     8 

65    3 

31     3 

SO       1 

30  11 

ai    9 

81     2 

20       6 

31     4 

32     6 

65  10 

81     1 

21        0 

81     8 

33  L3 

31     8 

65  14 

S2     1 

20     4 

31     7 

31  11 

31     7 

17    0 

C     0 

6    0 

10    6 

10    6 

iO    6 

April      12   per  Quarter. 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 

IWTieal       I     ■    Barlej         I  Oats '        I 

23B0  240  I;      1950   ] 

—  I  —  I  5560  I 

18G0  1  3740  J  —  i 

ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 
Floor.  I'Wht.  I  Barl.  i  Malt.i  Oats.  1  Bye. 

EnRlish  .  6DD1  Ska.    —  BtU.     8144        002      7799      3520        _ 
Irish  .       .  n      — ■    J*  —  2i5        24      32470        — 

Foreign  .     _      „    6830    „    131403  Ul856  \    _    |  J780  I  1100  . 


Flour 
2750  Ska 


Bns.     Peas 
1076      216 


Canarr 

Carr^wBj-  -    per  cwt    60 

Clover,  Ked,  English         .    60  74 

—  —     Foreign         -    6i  74 

—  White,  Enfflish     .  100  130 

—  —  Foreign  -  84  1S5 
Coriander  -  -  -  .  12  18 
Hempieed  -  per  last  34  36 
Linseed        -         •       per  qr    

—  Bahic       -        -        .     _  — 
~-     Cakes.Eng.per  1000  9/108  9fl& 


SEEDS,  May  20, 

per  qr    60s  to  63s   LinneedCakeo.Forelgn.p.tonSI  toyllOB- 


Mustard,  White  •   p.  bush. 

—        Superfine    „        -  6 

-_        Brown         „        -  14 

Rappseed,  Eogtish,  per  last  SU 

Kape  Cnkes  -     per  ton  — 

Sainfoin        -        -        .        .  _ 

,  Efiii.  winter  p.  biiah.    3 


Tref..il 


Eign  - 


pet  cwt    —       -^ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KiNusFOBD  Ann  Lat> 


HOPS,  FRIDA7,  May  24. 

Tub  high  winds  and  extreme  cold  ni|;hl!i  at  the  end  of  last  and  beginning- 
of  this  week  have  much  checked  the  Hop  bines,  cnuving  them  to  look  yelloTjr 
and  unkind,  whilst  the  fly  continue*  rapid!;  to  increase,  which  caunes  man^ 
MxptTienced  planierfl  to  anticipate  as  severe  a  failure  as  in  1840;  our  Market, 
in  consequence,  keeps  advancing. 

FATTK.foBN  fe  Smtth,  Hop-FoctOTs; 

WOOL.— British,  Friday.  May  24. 

Wh  cannot  report  any  alteration  in  ourEnKliah  Wool  Market  since  our  last^ 
Very  little  of  the  new  clip  as  yet  has  made  its  appearance. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

LonR-wooIed  Wethers  '      llditulsOj      Southdowa  Hoxftltti  la  0    tolsSd- 

Do.  HoKf(ittB     Is  1         1     2H  Kent  Fleece?  11  18 

Southdown  Fleeces  U        t    0     I  Jakes  PanRiif,  Wool  Broker. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Mat  25.— The  Market  has  been  well 
sujjplicd  during  tlie  week,  but  many  of  the  articles  offered  are- 
rather  inferior  in  quality,  owine;  to  the  long  continuance  of 
dry  weather.  This  is  particularly  the  case  amone:  Vegetables; 
Fruit,  generally  speaking,  is  good.  Pine  Apples  are  rather' 
more  plentiful,  and  are  in  consequence  somewhat  reduced  ia 
price.  Giapes  are  e.\cellent,  especially  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
of  which  we  noticed  some  fine  bunches  with  beautiful  large 
well-swelled  berries.  Some  good  white  Grapes  are  also  in  the 
Market.  Peaches  and  Melons  have  been  offered;  the  latter  arc 
large,  and  good  in  quality.  The  best  Cherries  are  selling 
at  about  18*.  per  lb.  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce.  Goose- 
berries are  plentiful,  and  are  cheaper.  Good  Oranges  are- 
becoming  scarce.  Strawberries  of  good  quality  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  market ;  they  are  getting  more  plentiful.  Among" 
Vegetables,  Cauliflowers  are  rather  scarce,  and  they  are  small 
in  size.  Broccoli,  as  well  as  Carrots  and  Turnips,  is  much, 
affected  by  the  drought.  Seakale  is  very  scarce;  Rhubarb  is 
sufficient  forthe  demand.  Asparagus  is  a  little  advanced  ia 
price;  French  Beans  bring  from  2s.  to  4^.  per  100.  Peas  are 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  and  they  are  also  a  little  reduced 
in  price.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  plentiful.  Cucum- 
bers are  cheap,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  small  in  size^ 
Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Erica  vestita  alba,  E, 
hybrida,  Chorozema  varium,  Gloxinia  rubra,  Polygala  opposi- 
tifolia,  Gardenia  radicans,  Epacris  impressa,  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Moss,  Provence,  and  China  Roses. 


FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  61  tn  10* 
Grapes,  Spanish,  per  Ib.ls  to  li6d 
Hothouse  Grapes,  -li  to  IOj  per  lb. 
Melons.  5j  to  12*  each 
Peaches,  20  to  30j  per  dozen 
Cherries,  12*  to  18*  per  lb. 
Apples, des.,  p.  bush.  Gm  to  20* 

„     Kitchen,  p  bus.  7*  to  12* 
Apricots  (jrreen)  p.  pot  ,  li  tol*  3d 
Currants,  4*  per  hf.-8V. 
Strawberries,  6d  to  1*.  ^rir. 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  S* 

—       per  100.6*  to  IGs 


Gooaeberriesj  per  hf.-steve,  236^  to  5^ 
Lemons,  perdoi.  1*  to  2t 
—  per  100, 6* to  16* 

Almonds,  per  peck,  S*  tnja 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2tSd  to  3* 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  1  is 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Hazel,  3*  to  4s 

—  BarcMloaa,  20*  to  2it 

—  Cob, 14* 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,  shelled,  16ito29a- 
Chesnutajper  peck,  4*  to  6* 


VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  4(1  to  U  Cd 
Bioiculi,  per  bundle,  2*  to  3* 
CabbiiL'Ps,  6d  to  is  ed  per  dozen 
Red   Cabbages  perdoz.Salo  8* 
Sorrel,  6d  to   9a  p.hf.-sv. 
Asparaens.  per  100.  1*  to  7* 
Seiikale,  per  punnet,  9rfto  1*6** 
Krench  Beans,  2*   to  is  per  100 
Autumn  Potatoes,  3d  to  6rf  per  lb. 
Greens,  per  doz.  2*  to  3i  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  40*tftl00* 


per 


•s6d  10  6t 


per  bushel.  Is 
—         Kidnev,  p.  bush.,  2,  erfto  3j 
Frame  Potatoes.  6d  to  1*  3(7  per  lb- 
New  Turnips,  6rf  tol*  per  bunch 
Peas,  per  bshl-  sieve,  5s  to  8s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
New  Carrots,  6J  to  l^ed 
Radishes,  Tur.,  6d  i,>  is  p  doz.  bclig. 
Basil,   4(1  to   Gd  per  bunch 
HnrsH  Radish, jjt-rbiindle,  1,  to'6» 


ipinach 


1  t.  !•• 


per  doz-  bun.,  9d  to  1* 
,  perlb.  6d  toBd 
Onions,  2d  to  Sii    P-  bch., 

—  Larf^e,  per  bushel,  1*  to  3« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz. ,  1*  6d  to  3t 
ihallotB,  per  lb.,  8dta  IQd 

■  ettucf,  p. score,  6d  to  1* 
VounR  Celery,  1*.  6d.  to  2*  per  buncb 
'elery,  per  bun.,  6d  to  If 
ifunh rooms, per  pottle,  1* to  1*  Cd 
Imall  Salads,  perpunnet.  2J  to  3^ 
\'atercreB9,p.  doz.sm.  bun.  id  to^Gd 
Parsley,  per  hf,-sv.,  Gd  to  1* 
I'arragon,  Green,  per  bun.3(f  to4<I 
ireen  Mint,  2d  to  id  per  bunch 
^larjoram,    p.  bun.  4d  to    Bd 
hervil,  per  punnet,  Bd  to  3d 
auliflowers,  6«  to  24*  per  doi^. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEE  Waterside,  May  20. 

Thbrb  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  weather  since  our  last  Report; 
the  enrlier  part  of  the  week  was  as  hot  as  usual,  but  the  end  was  stormy  and 
cold,  but  without  rain  ;  notwithstandinp,  the  Town  markets  were  well  sup- 
plied with  vegetables,  jellini;  at  moderate  prices.  At  the  Waterside  Potato 
Alarki-t  the  same  inactivity  prevailed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
late  quotations  could  be  maintained  tor  the  beat  tiamples ;  and  the  old  di^eaaa 
of  the  dry-rot  was  visible  in  many  samples,  and  especially  in  the  Scotch  Reds, 
causing  the  buyers  to  be  limited  in  their  purchases  of  second  rate  qualities. 
Foreiffn  Potatoes  are  still  in  the  market,  selling  at  prices  previously  quoted. 
During  the  past  week  there  have  been  supplies  from  moat  of  the  shipping 
districts,  which  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 
V'ork  Reda        1    -        •        -    40s  to  90s  Essex  and  Sussex  Bluea  — a  to  — S 


Perth    -        -        -        -        .  60 

Early  Devona      -        -         -  — 

Late  Devons         -        .        -  70 

Cornwall     -        .        -        -  _ 

Sussex  Whites    -        -        -  40 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneya  80 


70 


Wisbeach  Kidneys 
Blu. 


-    70 

50 


—         Whites 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  60 

Prince  Regents  -        -  _- 

York  Shawa  -        -  40 


65 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  May  23. 
Prime  Upland  Hay    729  to  77s  1  Clover        -     90s  to  105s  I  Straw      -    Sis  to  30a 
Inferior  -         -    62        68  |  | 

Short  supply,  and  trade  better 

John  Coofbr,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  May  23. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  7Gs  lu  80s  I  Superior  Clover  100s  to  lOSs  I  Straw  28a  to  Sfis 
Inferior  -        -    65     ,  70    1  Inferior         „         DO        95    | 

Joshua.  Bakkr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  May  24. 
Hay        -        -       -    60s  to  60s  I  Clover    -      flOs  to  100a  I  Straw     -    24s  to  32s 
—  fine  -        -    63         75    I      —        fino  106        103    I 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  May  20.— Per  stone  of  8  lb: 


Best  Scots,  HerefordB,&c-  3a  8  to  4s  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3     "  " 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3 


Calvi 


4    4 


Best  Downs  St  Half-breda  83  8  to  4fl  2  . 

Best  Long-wools      -        •  3    8      4    0^ 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    4      S    Sj 

Pigs  -     -       .    ~ 


Beasts,  270I;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  S9,5.'jO;  Calves,  125;  Pigs,  370. 
Our   supply   of  Beasts    today    is    very  moderate,  the  trade  is  brisk,  an&i 
everything  readilly  sold  at  the  above  quotations  ;  in  some   few  instances  the! 
very  best  Scots  have  made  alittle  over  4b,  and    the  most  selling  ShDrt-hornsI 
nearly  33  lOd  per  8  lbs.     We   have  again  a  very  fair  supply  oi  Sheep  and  I 
Lambs,  but  the  demand  is  quite  adequate  to  it ;  indeed,  we  notice  a  consider^ 
able  advance  on  last  Monday's  quotations;  fully  4d  per  8  lbs,  the  best  Downa 
readily  making  4s  2d,  and  the  most  selling   Longwools  4s.     Good  Lamb  ia 
rather  in  demand,  and  fully  supports  former  rates.     Pork-trade  is  a  little 
better.    Veal-trade  is  very  brbk,  at  an  advance  of  about  4d  per  8  lbs. 

Friday,  May  24. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  limited  supply  of  Beasts,  an  extreme  dulness  per-  ■ 
vades   the    trade.     Monday's  prices  are  barely  maintained:    ihe   best  Scota  iF 
hardly  m.iko  4s,  and  the  best  Short-horns  scarcely  3s  8d  per  S  lbs.     Sheep  are  ll 
not  very  plentiful,  still,  a  slackness  of  demand  causes  us  to  submit  to  a  reduc-  •■ 
tion  of  fully  Bd  per  8  lbs,  the  best  Downs  making  no  more  than  4s,  and  the  jl 
best  Longwools  hardly   3s  lOd.     The   late  increased  demand  for  Lamb  h&fflp 
brought  a  large  supply  of  that  article  to  our  Market  wdny,  und  i.he  irade  fou^ 
it  is  quite  oveidone  ;  we  notice  a  larpe  proportion  is  of  very  middling  qualitj^ 
and  cannot  be  sold  ;  the  very  best  qualities  are  still  in  moderate  supply,  anfl 
realise  about  as  8d  per  3  lbs     Veal-trade  is  rather  worse,  the  best  cannot  b6T| 
quoted  at  more  than  4s  8d.     Pork,  also,  is  lower. 

Beasts,  G61;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,230;  Calves,  351;  Pigs, 

41,  WeasSmJtbfield. 


L 
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WRIGHT'S 
of  S 


STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

f  stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion  or  discoloration  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  inYentor, 
hy  tbe  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  anrt  bills  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  tor  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  Wright's,  Manufacturer,  Onpar,  Essex;  J.andG. 
DEANE.IroomonserB,  London-bridge;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  country.    Price,  in  box.  with  lock  and  joints,  2/.  5s. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANALYSES  OF  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c.  are 
conducted  byMR.  MITCHELL,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  No.  5,  A.,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  instrm;ted  in  A^icultnral  Chemistry.     The 
course  will  comprehend  the  EiemeDts  of  Analysis. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FAR^4ERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

GIBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  efi'«^tual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
iaSheep^  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  tor  the 
Grease  aud  Tlirush  in  Horses^  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BONS. Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  the  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Drugrgists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s,  6d.  each.  Mr.  WiUiam  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole 
"Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent.  


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
»nd  these  a  verj-  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallett's  Concen- 
TRATED  LiQDiB  FERTILISER,  which  Contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so, 
"but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  Hallett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackfriars;  Messrs. 
TVinstanley's,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry  j  Jlessrs.  Warner's,  28, 
Comhiil ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
«treet ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
■directions,  in -Etone  quarts,  at  is.  6d.  each,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  Js.  6d.  Thequart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
!to  reduce  it  foe  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 

TO  LET,  A  FARM  OF  170  ACRES.— Priory 
Farm,  Warbleton,  Sussex ;  comprising  a  large  Farm 
House,  fit  for  E  respectable  family,  with  workmen's  Cottage, 
Barns,  Stables,  and  all  necessary  Agricultural  buildings;  to- 
gether with  about  1/0  Acres  of  Arable,  Meadow,  Pasture,  Hop, 
-and  Orchard  land;  with  Gardens;  and  about  12  Acres  of  good 
Marshland,  in  Pevensey  Level.  Possession  at  Michaelmas 
next.  To  view  fehe  same,  apply  to  Joseph  Pankhuest,  Warble- 
■toD  ;  andforterms,  to  Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith,  Hop- 
fectors,  247,  High-street,  Borough.— The  right  of  Sporting  over 
the  above,  as  also  some  extensive  Woodlands  adjoining,  may  be 
ihad  if  required. 


Salts  fig  auction. 

TO  FLORI<:ULTURISTS.  —  To  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  by  Lahek  and  Son,  by  order  of  Mr.  Stort 
■(retiring  to  the  country),  at  his  residence,  Isleworth,  on 
Monday,  June  IT,  at  12  o'clock,  his  extensive  and  superb  col- 
ilection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting 
chiefly  of  specimen  and  hybrid  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c,, 
•comprising  more  than  2000  Plants;  a  Span-house,  Prepared 
•Soils,  Flower- Van  ;  and  (if  not  sooner  disposed  of)  the  Lease  of 
House,  capital  Gardens,  and  Paddock.  To  be  viewed  three 
■days  prior,  when  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  and 
atLAEEE  and  So?j's -Offices,  No.  65,  New  Bond-street. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  ou  Tuesday,  May  28th,  and  Thursday,  May  30th,  1814,  at 
]2  o'clock  each  day,  a  fine  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising 
■all  the  le&ding  varieties  J  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  GERA- 
NfCMS,  the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 
HEARTSEASE,  &c.  &:c.-  a  variety  of  other  Flowering  Plants. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Ley  ton  atone. 


PLANTS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  AND  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
street,  Covent-Giirden,  on  Fhsjjay,  May3l,  at  2  o'clock,  a  small 
but  Interesting  Consignment  of  LIVE  PLANTS  just  arrived, 
after  a  ?hort  and  favourable  voyage,  direct  from  WeHington, 
Xew  Zealand,  It  is  believed  that  they  include  several  species 
cither  quite  new  or  very  imperfectly  knovrn  to  European 
Botanists,  including  Ferns,  Orchidese,  several  healthy  plants  of 
a  new  species  of  Daphne,  Taxodium,  AristolochiEe,  Clematis, 
&c.  &c.  On  view  Two  days  prior  to  the  Sale;  and  Catalogues 
may  be  had. 


O   BE    SOLD  — A   SPLENDID    COLLECTION 

OF    MELOCACTI,  EUPHORBM,  AND  ALOES.     Inquire 
Liverpool    Road,    Islington. 


MR.  RAINY  respectfully  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
times,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  niort;:agcs  and  other 
incumbrances  upon  estates,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  real 
property,  brought  into  the  market  for  sale  by  public  auction  and 
nrivate  contract,  it  is  his  intention  to  adopt  for  the  future  a  RE- 
DUCED and  GRADUATED  SCALE  of  COMMISSION,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  been  generally  customary  for  the  last 
half  century.  At  the  same  time  that  the  expenses  of  vendors  will 
thus  be  materially  diminished,  he  trusts  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
afford  greater  facilities  to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  and  to  the 
fullest'advantage;  and,  touching  these  points,  he  feels  it  necessary 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

There  exists  between  many  solicitors  and  many  auctioneers  an 
understanding,  to  which  the  epithet  collusive  would  scarcely  be  too 
severe,  because  by  it  the  interest  of  their  clients,  the  vendors,  is 
often  seriously  compromised,  and  in  this  manner:— The  vendor, 
instead  of  himself  selecting  the  auctioneer  or  agent  for  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  will,  in  many  cases,  conlide  the  choice  to  lus  soli- 
citor;  and  not  unfrequently  the  solicitor  (but  upon  what  justifiable 
plea  Mr.  Rainy  never  could  comprehend)  arrosates  to  himself  the 
right  of  such  choice;  and  repeated  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  that  choice  has  been  exercised  in  contravention,  if  not 
in  opposition,  to  the  previously-expressed  wishes  of  the  vendors, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  old  and  long-established  connexions; 
these  solicitors  having  usually  a  secret  compact  with  the  auctioneer, 
by  which  he  is  bound  to  fee  the  solicitor  with  a  share  of  his  com- 
mission and  other  charges,  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  sale.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  In  such 
quarters  the  auctioneer  who  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  solicitor 
the  largest  share,  or,  in  other  words,  consents  to  pay  the  heaviest 
bribe,  he,  be  he  quack  or  otherwise,  and  with  slight  reference  to  his 
regular  initiation  into  his  profession,  or  his  qualifications  or  ex- 
perience, or  (what  also  is  evidently  an  essential  consideration)  the 
extent  of  his  connexions  and  jnlluence,  he  is  preferred.  Tims 
tempted,  many  solicitors  have  become  reconciled  to  abuse  the 
patronage  they  have  assumed,  and  aim  at  excluding  those  auc- 
tioneers who,  like  Mr.  Rainy,  have  consistently  and  uniformly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  a  tyranny  subversive  ofall  proper  rivalry,  and  at 
variance  with  all  independent  and  honourable  feeling. 

With  resiiect,  however,  to  what  may  be  considered  the  legitimate 
association  of  the  province  of  the  solicitor  with  that  of  the  auctioneer 
or  public  agent,  Mr.  Rainy,  with  the  desire  to  obviate  jealousies,  to 
produce  a  more  cordial  and  satisfactory  co-operation  between  those 
parties,  and  in  the  hope  of  entirely  abolishing  secret  and  derogatory 
compacts,  would  suggest  that,  as  a  remuneration  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  vendor,  for  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  drawing  and  settling 
of  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  for  his  attention  to  those  legal  points 
which  are  in  immediate  relation  with  that  part  of  the  transaction, 
a  fair  portion  of  the  commission  should  accrue  to  the  solicitor  (but 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  vendor),  in  lieu  of  the 
charges  now  made  by  him  for  the  particular  items  adverted  to. 
This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  include  charges  for  investigations 
of  title,  abstracts,  deeds,  or  papers,  or  fees  to  counsel;  and  Mr, 
Rainy  entertains  no  doubt  that  tlie  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  public 
will  approve  of  and  support  the  principle  of  repudiating  altogether 
any  clandestine  dealings  between  parties  employed  in  affairs  so  im- 
portant to  them.  But,  in  all  cases  where  the  vendors  do  not  con- 
sent to  the  appropriation  to  the  solicitor  of  such  portion  of  the 
commission;  or  the  solicitor,  from  that  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
strict  sense  of  justice,  and  that  delicacy  and  liberal  feeling  which 
fortunately  characterise  the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  declines  the  acceptance  of  it ;  then  such 
portion  will  be  remitted  by  Mr.  Rainy  tothevendor  by  whom  he  is 
employed. 

With  regard  to  sales  of  pictures,  or  other  works  of  art,  jewels, 
plate,  libraries,  and  other  valuables,  a  considerable  reduction  will 
also  be  made  in  the  commission,  as  compared  with  the  printed 
terms  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson,  Mr.  George  Robins,  and 
most  other  auctioneers.  On  this  branch,  however,  no  payment  is 
contemplated  to  any  of  that  numerousclass  of  individuals  who  per- 
petually attempt  to  interfere,  as  middle-men,  and  ask  to  be  re- 
warded for  doing  nothing;  such  voluntary  interference  being  wholly 
useless  and  absurd,  and  indeed  very  often  misclnev  ous  to  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whom  they  pretend  to  serve.  The  allowance,  there- 
fore, which  many  auctioneers  give,  and  these  persons  in  secret 
receive,  upon  what  is  termed  "  the  reciprocity  system  "  (meaning, 
in  plain  language,  on  the  part  of  the  auctioneer,  "  procure  the  sale 
for  me,  and  I  will  hand  over  to  you  a  share  of  the  profit"),  will  be 
the  amountofthe  reduction  in  Mr.  Rainy's  new  scale  of  commission 
on  chattel  and  personal  property,  solely  and  exclusively  in  favour 
of  the  vendor;  and  where  the  total  gross  proceeds  may  exceed 
5000/.  a  still  further  abatement  will  apply  to  the  residue. 

A  similarTule  will  also  govern  Mr.  Rainy's  charges  for  putting 
up  prsperty  to  auction,  if  not  sold;  for  purchases,  valuations  (in- 
cluding those  fur  probate),  references  in  cases  of  compensation,  or 
opinions  tri>on  cases ;  obtainingloans  upon  mortgage  (in  conjunction 
with  solicitors,),  and  all  other  matters  incidental  to  property. 

in  conclusion,  he  begs  to  add  that,  as  heretofore,  no  sale  will  be 
undertaken  by  him,  tlie  genuine  character  of  which  will  not  bear 
investigation,  and  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  counteract  and 
defeat  combinations  and  deceptions,  whether  they  are  directed 
against  vendors  or  purchasers. 

No.  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's  (in  the  division  between 
Jermvn  and  Cliarles  stre  ets.) — A])ril.  1844. 


at    No,  22,    Park     Place,   West, 
Likewise  a  valuable  bed  of  TULIPS. 


'yO  BE    DISPOSED  OF.   about   200   Fruiting  and 

J-  Successinn  PI.VE-PLANTS,  principally  Queens  and  Ja- 
maicas,  perfectly  clean  and  healthy. — Apply  to  C.  Judd,  Gar- 
dener, iJoliun  Lodge,  East  Barnct,  Herts. 


8ALB  OF  LAND.-SWAN  RIVER,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

"POR    SALE     BY     PRIVATE    CONTRACT,     an 

-L  Excellent  Farm  in  the  district  of  York,  containing  4000 
acres  of  excellent  Grazing  Land,  with  two  miles  and  a  half 
Frontage  on  the  Avon  Hiver. 

The  Farmstead  compriBcs  a  Bubntantially-built  Dwelling 
House,  detached  Kitchen,  apacioHB  Bam  anrl  Mill  Houfic,  with 
Flour-mill  and  Wool-prcsB,  Stables,  Shedfi,  Stock-yards,  &c. 

About  fi',  acres  of  Lanri,  cleared,  Inclosed,  and  in  a  high 
•tatc  ofcoltivaiion,  alio  a  Garden  and  Orchard  well  stocked  with 
Vines  and  Frmt-trccs. 

t  iThlft  Farm  adjoins  the  Tiding  town  of  York,  is  cIohc  to  the 
hljh  road  to  Perth,  in  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  a  Church, 
»od  In  In  the  centre  of  the  best  Graxinfj  district  In  the  Colony. 

The  owner  of  the  above  is  novir  on  a  visit  to  England  for  a 
short  time. 

For  further  Particulars  apply  to  Mr.  T.  O.  Powlks,  13,  Austlo 
Friars,  where  a  Map  of  the  Estate  may  bn  seen. 


nnO  GARDENERS  and  NURSERYMEN.— To  be 
A  SOr.D,  an  excellent  GARDEN  ENGINK,  titled  up  in  a 
ftapcrior  manner,  with  brasn  vnlvcs  ;  can  be  worked  by  cither 
one  or  two  personn ;  It  will  project  water  over  the  largest  milt- 
l/ees,  Ui  a  distance  of  about  6«  feet.  An  the  Entrinc  Is  of  a 
superior  di.-icnptioo,  and  In  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  It  in 
worthy  the  aucn'iori  of  any  person  rcfjuiring  one,— Apply  to 
C.  H.,  20,  Thanet-strcct,  Burton-crescent. 


EAST  COWES  C  ASTLE,  in  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT, 
to  be  SOLD  by  Pf.IVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY. 
—  This  distinguished  FlIEEHOLD  MARINE  MANSION,  of 
stone,  and  in  the  castelL  ited  style  of  tlie  time  of  Edward  (he 
Sixth,  was  erected,  at  ailimited  expense,  by  the  late  John 
Nash,  Esq.  It  affor-ds  tbe  i  nost  ample  and  elegant  accommoda- 
tion for  a  family  of  distinct 'on,  and  is  esppcially  suited  to  any 
member  of  the  Royal  Ynclit  i  '^lub.  The  scenery  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  render  t  ulogium  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  facility  of  access  from  the  metropolis  (the 
distance  being  now  accomplisl  >ed  in  about  four  hours)  gives  to 
the  property  a  much  increased  value.  The  chief  apartments  arc 
lofty,  and  expensively  finishei  1;  they  include  a  dining  room, 
30  feet  by  20  ;  a  drawing-room, ;  '^8  feet  6  in.  by  21  feet  Gin.;  and 
a  library,  30  feet  by  27  ;  a  billiai  "d-room,  30  feet  G  in.  by  18  feet 
Gin.;  and  an  octagon  library,  ]g  feet  by  19;  numerous  principal 
and  ^econda^y  bcd-cliambers  am  I  servants'  apartments,  offices 
of  every  description,  splendid  cons  ervatories,  a  picture  or  statue 
gallery,  7fi  feet  by  21  ;  gardens  of  a  superior  order,  with  hot- 
houses, ^c.  The  grounds,  which  arc  beautifully  undulated, 
contain,  with  the  gardens,  paddock.  '*-  ^c.,  about  -li!  acres,  em- 
bellished with  noble  timber  and  plant  ationsof  luxuriant  growth, 
and  waIkH  nf  considerable  extent  are  cut  through  them.— Parti- 
culars and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr-  I^ainy,  14.  Regent- 
Htrcet,  St.  James's. 


NORTH  WALES.— To  be  St  >LD,  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  lii,  ■''■y  improvable  FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE,  land-tax  redeemed,  fiiti  '"tcina  fine  part  of  the 
country,  a'nil  commencing  within  tt  mile  ol  a  capital  m:irkct  town. 
It  comprlscH  22G0  acres,  with  excellent  fai  m-houftCM  and  build- 
ingH,  nit  well  tenanted;  n  moderate  1  "csidenco  and  ofticcB 
(rcfjulring  repalrH),  a  fme  lake  Rtorud  wit  '>  fl^hi  very  thriving 
woodH  and  pI«ntatlonB,  *c.,  forming  a  fine  a  "^  very  eligible  pre 
pcrty  for  investment.- Particulars  may  bolu  ^dofMr.  Rainy,  m, 
Regent  »trcct,  St.  James's, 


/iLOSE    to   SOUTHAMPTON.— To  be   SOLD    by 

V-^  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  either  together  or 
separate,  and  with  immvdiate  Possession, TWO  capital  detached 
RESIDENCES,  with  such  portion  of  park-like  land  as  may  be 
agreed  upim,  and  either  with  or  without  a  superior  Farm,  with 
excellent  farm-house  and  buildings.  The  whole  estate  is  Free- 
hold, and  comprises  175  acres;  and  from  its  immediate  conti- 
guity to  the  improving  tnwn  of  Southampton,  presents  a  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  successful  building  speculation.r— 
Particulfirs  maybe  hud  of  Mr. Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,St.  James*s. 

LJ  ANTS.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

i  A  by  Mr.  Rainy,  r  eapilal  and  spacious  FREEHOLD  MAN- 
SION, standing  m  a  beautiful  park  of  150  acres,  with  pleasure- 
grounds  and  wilderness,  carriage. drives,  with  lodges,  capital 
walled-garden,  hothouses,  farm. buildings.  &c.&c.  The  mansion 
IS  adapted  to  the  accommodalion  of  a  family  of  distinction,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  admired  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest,  its  celt-bratcd  field-sports  and  extensive  drives,  only  nine 
miles  from  Southampton,  and  accessible  from  the  Metropolis  in 
about  four  hours.— To  be  viewed  with  tickets,  which,  with  parti- 
culars, rnay  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 

RICHMOND,  SURREY,  commanding  Views  of  the 
River  Thames  and  the  adjacent  Scenerv.— To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  beautiful 
Gothic  MANSION,  on  the  rise  of  the  Hill,  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  EUerker,  but  disposed  of  on  behalf  of 
her  representatives,  a  few  months  since,  to  the  present  owners 
who  has  altered  and  improved  the  premises,  and  made  additions 
at  a  large  outlay.  It  is  arranged  to  afford  complete  accommoda- 
tion for  a  family  nf  the  highest  respectability.  The  dining-room 
is  30  by  20  and  U  feet  high,  a  library,  two  drawing-rooms  with 
folding-doors,  numerous  bed-cliambers,  offices  of  every  descrip- 
tion, ice-house,  coach-houses,  stabling,  and  cottage,  pleasure- 
grounds  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  handsome 
timber  and  walks,  &c.  Or  the  House  would  be  Let  furnished  by 
the  year  or  for  six  months, — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  U,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

EAR  SOUTHAMPTON. —  To  be  SOLD,  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate 
possession,  a  singularly  beautiful  MARINE  MANSION,  upon 
which  the  present  owner  has  expended  many  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  delightfully  situate  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Southampton,  Botley,  and  Fareham  stations,  and  stands  in  a 
park-like  paddock  of  35  acres,  well  timbered,  with  superior  gar- 
dens and  grounds,  stabling,  lodge,  &c.,  and  commands  very  floe 
sea  and  inland  views.— Particulars  maybehadof  Mr  Rainy,  14, 
Reeent-street,  St.  James's. 


KENT.  —  Six  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  near 
to  the  Sea.-To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  a  valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  partly 
exonerated  from  land-tax ;  comprising  a  park  of  beautifully 
undulated  surface,  a  moderate  sized  family  residence,  and 
offices,  and  also  three  farms;  the  whole  about  640  acres,  and 
may  be  treated  for  together  or  separately.— Particulars  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


KENT.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACTS 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  the  very  valuable  and  beautiful  Freehold 
E'-tate,  COMBEB  ANK,  the  seat  of  the  late  Viscount  Templemore, 
situate  in  the  rich  vale  between  Madam's  Court  Hill  and  Seven- 
oaks,  23  miles  from  London,  and  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad 
station;  comprising  the  finely-timbered  park  and  woods,  sheet 
of  water,  the  noble  mansion,  stabling,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  walks,  the  capital  farm,  with  complete  agricultural  buildings, 
lodges,  &c.  The  whole  about  520  acres,  land-tax  redeemed. 
Many  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  in  improvements 
upon  the  mansion  and  property  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  whole  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  Little  Combe  Bank, 
a  villa,  with  grounds  and  some  houses  in  the  village,  form  part 
of  the  estate,  and  will  be  included  in  the  purchase.  Part  of  the 
purchase. m^ney  may  remain  on  mortgage. — Particulars  and 
tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Kainy,  14,  Regent-street, 
St.  James's. 


STRETTON- STREET,  PICCADILLY,  overlooking 
the  Gardens  of  Devonshire  House.  —  To  be  SOLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  or  Let  oa  Lease,  a 
spacious  modern  RESIDENCE,  with  hall  and  two  staircases, 
capital  eating-room,  library,  and  other  apartments,  on  the 
ground-floor;  elegant  drawing-rooms  and  a  best  bed. chamber 
and  dressing-room,  on  the  one  pair;  numerous  other  bed- 
chambers and  servants'  apartments,  and  ample  offices  on  the 
basement.  Coach-house  aud  stabling  may  be  rented  at  a  short 
distance.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars  had  of  Mr; 
Rainy,  14,  Regent-street, St.  James's. 


NEAR  RUISLIP,  Middlesex,  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Loudon. — 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
with  immediate  Possession,  the  delightful  RESIDENCE  of 
the  late  General  Sir  Joseph  Fuller,  G.C.B.,  with  offices,  stabling, 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  park-like  paddocks;  altogether 
about  sixty  acres,  with  ornamental  water  and  fine  grown 
timber.  The  elegant  furniture  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  purchaser.— Particulars  and  tickets  to  view  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  Rainy,  H,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


BROWNSEA  CASTLE  and  ISLAND,  near  Poole, 
Dorsetshire.- To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  immediate  Possession,  the  much  admired 
and  beautiful  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  the  Island  of  Brownsea, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Poole,  a  few  hours* 
sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  ihc  new 
and  much  frequented  bathing-place,  Bournemouth.  The  castia 
is  spacious  and  furnished,  has  excellent  gardens,  hot-house, 
conservatory,  Sic.  The  island  affords  wild  fowl  shooting  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  situation  is  peculiarly  desirable  for 
yachting,  and  the  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  The 
castle  would  be  let  furnished,  for  three  years.— Particulars  and 
tickets  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- street, 
St.  James's. 


RUTLAND  GATE,  HYIJE  PARK.  —To  be  Soi.rj 
by  I'lllVATE  CONTKACr,  hy  Mr.  ]IAI)  ^Y,  n  very  do»',r. 
ol)lc  ncw-bullt  anil  cICKuntly  /liilnhiMl  IlKSlfj  '-NC'K,  lo(>cl|itr 
with  thft  ncifly  new  hfmHt-ImM  riirnitiiro.  II  co  mrtmiKlH  'jn  iin- 
Intcrniittcd  view  over  Hyde  I'.irk.  Iiiiti  im  extri  '■  Htory  of  bed- 
cbKtnberH,  n  cn«cli-bouKp,  and  HtabliiiKi  held  for  a  term  of  about. 
OU  yearn,  at  a  Hmall  ground-rent.— To  he  viewed  b,  y  tlc'/,((;iH,  and 
jmrtlcularH  had  of  Mr,  lUi.wv,  n,  UeKent  Street,  tit,  /jumes'H. 

/' 


ACTON,  MIDDLESEX,  Five  Miles  from  Hyde 
Park.— To  bo  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr. 
RAINY,  asinEularly  ck-gant  KRElillOLD  RESIDENCE  of  the 
best  class,  aiJitroaciied  by  a  corridor  and  hall,  and  containing 
library  openiiijc  to  a  conservatory,  drawinp-room,  dinlnpr-room, 
^c,  seven  best  bed. rooms,  ample  servants'  rooms  and  offices 
lor  a  family,  cuaeh-houscs  and  aaibling,  capital  kilchen-earden, 
walled  pleasure. ground,  and  paddock,  about  10  acres.  The 
houKchold  furniture  may  bo  taken  at  a  fair  valuation.— To  bo 
viewed  by  tickets,  wliich,  with  particulars,  may  bo  had  of  Mr. 
IlAlNV,  M,  Regent-street,  St.  Jamcs'B.        ^___ 

BELGRAVE-SQUARE.-To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr,  RAINY  (with  immeiliate  possession), 
the'  noble  and  spacious  MANSION  the  residence  for  some  years 
ofth';  lato  Lord  Hill.  It  stands  detached,  with  carriaKC-drlve, 
and  h.is  a  lart'c  garden  at  tbe  back,  with  eommujiicallon  to 
stnhllnir  for  eight  horses,  a  louse  bi>x,  standing  for  several  cur- 
r  L-es  wl'.li  lolts  and  rooms  over.  Leasoholil  under  the  Mariiu  8 
,if  Westminster  fur  an  unexpired  term  of  8IJ  years,  at  aground- 
rent  — Partleulais  and  lleliels  to  view  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
11,  llcgeut-iitreet,  St,  Jiimes's. 


Mo 
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SUFFOLK,  on  llie  Jiordera  of  Norfolk,  and  about  80 
miles  from  Loodon.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
Tiy  Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  important  and  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  especially  attractive  for  a  sportsman,  having  been 
■etrictly  preserved,  and  affording  shooting;  equal  to  any  domain  in 
(tl^e  district.  It  comprelieiuls  the  entire  parish,  of  nearly  55i)0 
acres,  inclnding  thriving  plantations;  also,  a  capital  family  man- 
sibri.witli  offices  of  every  description,  gardens,  pleasvire-grounds. 
.&C.J  farm-houses  and  buildings,  cottages,  &c.  The  estate  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  beat  neiglibuurhoods  in  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  expected  tliat  a  railroad  station  will  be  fixed  within 
a  few  miles.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's. 


IN  a  FASHIONABLE  SQUARE  at  the  WEST  END. 
—To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY, 
a  MANSION  of  the  first  class,  equai  in  all  its  arrangements  to 
the  accommodation  of  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction;  the 
■totfices  and  stabling  extensive  and  complete.  The  adapted 
ifuriiiture  will  be  included  in  the  piircha»c. —  Principals  only  can, 
in  the  first  instance,  receive  information,  and  which  may  he  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Kegcnt-street,  St.  James's. 


HYDE  PARK,  commanding  the  entire  Park  view. — 
To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  bv  Mr.  RAINY, 
oi-  Let  Furnished  for  a  term,  a  very  elegant  FREEHOLD  KJiSI- 
DENCE,  in  perfect  order,  suited  tj  a  mouerate-sized  family. 
The  residence  has  an  extra  story  of  bed  chambers,  good  otfices, 
arid  stabling.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars  had  of 
Mr.  Rainy,  I4,  Regent  Street,  St.  James'e. 


"VTEAR  WELWYN,  Herts.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
■^  the  unexpired  LEASE  of  about  four  years,  at  a  moderate 
rerit,  (with  a  renewal  if  desired),  of  the  capital  and  very  desirable 
Residence,  DIGSWELL  HOUSE,  delightfully  situate  about  a 
Ujile  and  a  half  from  Welwyn,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  mansions 
Of  persons  of  rank,  and  only  four  miles  from  Hatfielfl,  seven  from 
Hertford,  and  twenty-five  from  London,  and  in  the  neiglibour- 
bood  of  Mr.  Brand's  lox-hounds.  The  bouse  is  adapted  to  accom- 
modate a  large  family,  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grountis  well 
laid  out,  and  surrounded  by  about  fifty  acres  of  productive  land, 
the  whole  about  seventy  acres,  ornamented  with  tine  timber,  and 
in  excellent  order;  or  the  premises  would  be  let  furnished.— To 
be  viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may  be  hud  of  Mr. 
Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 

"WATERLOO-PLACE,  PALL-MALL,  commanding  the  view  to 
St.  James's  Park.— The  spacious  capital  MANSION  recently 
sccupied  by  the  CL.\RENCE  CLUB.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  on  the 
premises,  on  THURSDAY,  May  30,  at  One  precisely,  unless 
previously  disposed  of,  and  with  the  option  of  taking  the  excel- 
lent Household  Furniture  at  a  fair  valuation, 

THE  capital,  spacious,  and  elegantly-fitted  MANSION, 
No.  12,  on  the  west  side  of  Waterloo-place,  held  under  the 
grown  for  an  unexpired  term  of  70  years,  at  a  small  ground-rent. 
■Within  the  last  few  years  some  thousand  pounds  have  been  ex- 
■pended  in  improvements  to  the  premises  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  eminent  architect,  and  they  are  at  present  in  perfect 
condition,  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  club,  insurance  office,  or  any 
public  establishment  requiring  afirst-ratesituation.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a  hall,  witli  handsome  jirincipal  stone  staircase  and 
feecondary  staircase;  one  room 42  feet  S  inches  by  22  feet 9  inches, 
pind  another  27  fei;t  by  24  feet.  On  the  one  pair,  a  drawing-room 
.31  feet  6  inches  by  22  feet  6  inches,  and  a  library  42  feet  8  inches 
"by  nearly  IG  feet,  and  an  ante-library  ;  a  billiard  room,  three  other 
.looms,  and  four  dressing-rooms  on  the  two  pair,  and  six  bed- 
fchambers  on  the  up]ier  floor;  comjjlcte  domestic  offices  on  the 
basement,  including  spacious  kitchen,  larders,  &:c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale  by  tickets,  which  may  he  had  of  Mr. 
Kainy.  No.  14,  Regent- street;  printed  particulars  maybe  had  of 
him  14  days  preceding  the  sale;  also  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Pri- 
DEAux,  Goldsmiths'  Hall;  at  the  Auction  Mart;  and  on  the 
premises. 

On  the  same  and  following  days  will  be  sold  by  auction  the  plate, 
linen,  books,  chine  and  glass,  and  the  valuable  cellar  of  choice 
wines,  further  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— THE  GRANGE,  a  desirable  Freehold 
Residence,  with  Pleasure  grounds  and  Gardens,  and  about  30 
Acres  of  Land,  situate  at  Chalfont,  St.  Peter's,  the  Property  of 
the  late  General  O'Loghlin.  — By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gallery, 
No.  14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's  j  about 
the  end  of  May,  with  immediate  Possession, 

THE  GRANGE,  an  elegant  Freehold  Residence,  situate 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  midway 
between  London  and  Aylesbury,  about  7  or  8  miles  from  the  West 
Drayton  and  Slough  stations  mi  the  Great  "Western  Railway,  and 
within  9  miles  ot  Windsor  and  5  of  Uxbridge.  It  is  seated  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  in  a  park-like  paddock,  ornamented  with  fine  old 
timber  and  plantations,  approached  by  carriage  drives  with  neat 
lodges,  contains  hall  and  conservatory,  drawing-room  32  feet,  bil- 
liard-room, library,  dining-room,  15  bed  rooms,  three  dressing- 
looms,  excellent  offices  and  stabling,  walled  kitchen-garden,  farm- 
yard and  buildings,  ice-house,  gardener's  house,  &c. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  and  printed  particulars  may  be  had  14 
days  preceding;  also  of  Messrs.  DKNOvand  Morphktt,  Bream's- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane;  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Slough;  the  Inns  at 
Aylesbury  and  Uxbridge ;  at  the  Auction  Mart  j  and  of  Mr.  IIainy, 
14,  Regent-street. 


BROMPTON-SQUARE.— Neat  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE,  held  for 
76  years,  at  a  small  Ground-rent.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  l-l,  Regent-street,  about  the  end  of  May,  with 
immediate  possession, 

'PHE  neat  and  substantial  LKASEHOLD  HOUSE, 

-*-  No.  3,  on  I  he  west  side  of  Brompton-sqnaro,  held  for  76 
years,  at  a  small  ground-rent;  comprising  two  rooms  on  each 
floor,  two  kitchens,  and  other  offices,  and  a  garden. 

To  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had,  14  days  preceding, 
on  the  premises;  of  Messrs.  Mkthoi.d  and  Pvke,  No.  43,  Ltn- 
cioln's-inn-fields;  at  the  Aaciiun  Mart;  and  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
No.  14,  Regent-street. 


PORTMAN-SQUARE.— TobeLET,FURNISHED, 
for  the  Season,  a  compact,  moderate-aized  HOUSE,  with 
coach-house  and  a'abling.— Particulars  and  tickets  to  vievrmay 
be  had  of  Mr.  Raint,  H,  Regent-street,  St.  James's. 


PUTNKY-HILL,SURREY.—LlME-GROVE,aspacitms  Freehold 
Mansion,  let  Oil  Lease  fo?  a  few  years  unexpired,  and  the  conti- 
guous beautiful  Lands,  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  and  con- 
taining altogether  about  C3  Acres.  — By  Mr.  RAINT,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  14,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's, 
in  the  Division  between  Jermyn  and  Charles-streets,  abotit  the 
end  of  May, 

THE  spacious  and  capital  detached  FREEHOLD 
MANSION,  LIME-GROVE,  delightfully  situated  on  the  rise 
of  Putney-hill,  only  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  metropolis,  it 
is  approached  by  carriage  drives,  and  contains  suites  of  noble  lofty 
principal  apartments,  with  numerous  bed-chambers,  offices  of  every 
description,  coach-houses, stabling,  beautiful  lawn  ornamented  with 
full-grown  timber,  pleasure-grounds  with  extensive  walks,  walled 
gardens,  &c.,  the  whole  about  II  acres,  on  lease  for  a  few  years  un- 
expired at  3C>01.  per  annum;  also  the  contiguous  lands  extending 
from  the  Putney-hill-road  into  the  road  k-ading  from  Putney  to 
Wandsworth,  and  other  lands  called  the  Nursery,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Putney-hill-road,  and  fronting  the  road  leading  from  Put- 
ney to  Richnmnd;  a  timber  dwelling-house,  lormerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Howey,  some  cottages,  &c.,  altogether  about  5tj  acres 
and  highly  eligible  for  building  upon,  especially  the  upper  ground, 
from  which  the  finestviews  are  commanded. 

The  ;Mansion  can  only  be  viewed  by  special  permission  , of  the 
tenant,  and  by  cards  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainv,  14,  Regent-street. 
Printed  particulars  with. lithographed  plans  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery 14  days  preceding  the  sale,  and  may  then  be  had  of  him;  also 
of  Messrs.  PovvKi.L,  F.  and  W.  BROUKRip,and  Wildk,  Lincoln's- 
inn  ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  at  the  Castle,  Richmond  ;  Spread  Eagle' 
Wandsworth;  and  of  the  person  who  will  attend  daily  14  days  pre- 
ceding the  sale  io  show  the  lands, 


OT.  jAMEIS'b  bUUAKE — To  be  sold  by  I'KIVATE 
►^  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY  (with  immediate  possession), 
the  capital  FREEHOLD  MANSION  of  a  nobleman.  The  pre- 
mises are  of  modern  con.'itruction,  with  spacious  lofty  principal 
apartments,  hall,  and  two  stone  staircases,  with  offices  for  a 
suitable  establisliment  and  capital  stabling.  A  smalltr  Freehold 
House,  which  fronts  Duke-street,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the 
original  estate,  may  also  be  purchased  if  desired.— Fur  parti- 
culars and  ticket-g  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent- 
street,  Sf.  James's. 


HYDE  I'AKK  Gr^RDKrsSj  commanding  tlie  entire 
View  over  Hyde  Park.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACT, by  Mr.  FAINY  (with  immediate  possession),  one  of  the 
best  MANSIONS  in  this  much-admired  and  highly-improving 
situation.  It  was  finished  and  completed  by  the  present  owner 
and  furnished  throughout  withoutregard  to  expense  ;  anditmay 
salely  be  athrmed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  residence 
of  the  scale  more  perfect,  both  as  regards  the  decorations  and 
the  general  style  and  quality  of  the  furniture.  The  tenure  is 
leasehold  for  about  90  years,  at  a  ground-rent.— To  be  viewed  by 
a  day's  previous  notice,  and  by  tickets,  which  with  particulars 
may  be  had  nf  Mr.  Rain'v,  14,  Reeent- street.  St.  James's. 


HAMPSHIRE,  between  Fareham  and  Gosport,  and 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Railway  Station. — To  be 
SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  imme- 
diate pos5iession,  a  very  delightful  modern  FREEHOLD  VILLA^ 
with  park-like  grounds,  garden,  pleasure-ground,  lodges,  &c-., 
and  the  surrounding  lands  of  about  100  acres,  part  extending 
to  a  river,  and  offering  every  inducemi?Bt  to  any  gentleman, 
partial  to  yachting.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent-street.  St.  James's. 


HAYES  COMMON,  two  miles  from  Bromley,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  twelve  from  London. — To  'oe 
LET  on  LEASE,  the  very  desirable  RESIDENCE,  for  many, 
years  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  late  Sir  Vicary  and  Lady 
Gibbs.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens,  and  paddocks  (about  13  acresj,and  contains  accommo- 
dation for  afamily  of  high  respectability,  with  stabling,  entrance 
lodge,  &c. — For  particulars  and  tickets  to  view  apply  to 
Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Reiient-strect,  St.  James's. 


rj ROSVENO-Si-FILACE,    H"3DE    PARK,    iti  front 

V-/  of  the  Garden;?  of  Buckingham  ?alace.— To  be  SCMLD  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRAG?^  by  Mr.  RAl^sV.  a  noble  and  very 
spacious  MANSION,  HeM  for  a  long  tWhi,  at  a  low  ground- 
rent,  and  adapted  in  all  recrpects  to  a  family  of  distinction,  with 
attached  and  detached  oiTites,  standing  to?  four  or  five  car- 
riages, and  stabling  for eignt  horses.  TlieMansion  hasan  extra 
story  of  bed-chambers,  a  su-lte  of  superb  draTritig-rooms— viz., 
27  feet  by  20,  22  feet  by  ig^,  -25.  feet  by  19.  and  37  feet  by  25,  all* 
commaoicating  by  folding  doors;  an  eating-rooai.  37  feet  by  25,, 
library,  ante-room,  two  stone alaircases,  stone  ha^l,  screened  by 
a  porch,  &c.  j  the  whole  of  the  household  furniture  and  flktnres' 
will  be  included  in  the  purcnase,  and  immediate  possession  may 
be  ha  I. — To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which,  with  particulars,  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-street,  St.  James's^ 


COTTAM   AND  HALLEN,  Agriculturau-  Imple- 
ment Makers,  &c.  2,  Winsley -street,  Oxford-streetvltondon,' 


DOUBLS^MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  best 
construction,  made  almost  wholly  of  iron, .and  containing  the 
double  Cylind37,  and  all  the  latest  iniproVemenrs.  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  RICK-STANDS  and  PIGTROUGHS, 

at  very  low  prices. 

IRON  HURDLES  and  FIELD-GATES  of  all  sizes, 
at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Weighing 

Machines,  ImprovedPrize  Harrows,  Field  Roi-lers.Turaip-cutters, 
Chaff-catting  Machines,  Threshmg  and  Wkinowing-  Machines, 
Oil-cake  Breakers,. and  every  description  of  IniplemeHits  used  in 
Agriculture. 

Show  Rooms  at  theJT  Manufactory,  2,  Wins!&y-street,  Oxford- 
street, where  every  information  may  be  obtained- 


MIDDLESEX,  ten  miles  from  Town.- 
by   PRIVATE  CONTRACT,   by   Mr.    RAINY, 


To  be  SOLD 

a  capital 
FARM,  part  freehold  and  part  copyhold,  containing  about  2J7 
acres  of  rich  land,  with  an  excellent  house  and  buildings,  oq 
lease  to  a  most  respectable  tenant,  till  Michaelmas,  1847-— Parti- 
culars  may  Ite  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  14,  Regent-st.,  St.  James's. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIR  E To  be  SOLD^  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  with  imraetliate 
Possession,  a  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  of  about  90  acres  of  Grass 
and  Arable  Land,  with  agricultural  buildi.ngs, and  an  untiiished 
House,  situate  at  Farnham  Royal,  two  irdles  and  a  half  from  the 
Slough  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Rai'iWay. — -Particulars  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Rainy,  !4,  Regent-st-,  St,.  James's. 


BATTKRSEA,  Surrey.— To  bs  SOLD  by  PKIYATE 
CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  wit!  1  immediate  possession,  a 
capital  spacious  FREEHOLD  RESIDE' NCE,  on  the  banitsofthe 
Thames,  with  terrace-walk,  pleasure-  grounds,  kitcheu-garden, 
paddock,  coach-houses,  stabling,  &c.  Also,  some  olher  Freehold 
Property  for  investment.— Particulars  may  behadoi  Mr.  Rainy, 
14,  Regent  St.,  St.  James's. ^_ 


HAMPSHIRE.— VALUABLECHURCH  PREFERMENT,  abou4 
12  Miles  from  AVincliestur,  and  17  from  Southampton;  the  In- 
cumbent is  in  his  73d  year.— By  Mr.  RAINY,  at  the  Gallery, 
No.  M,  on  the  East  Side  of  Regent-street,  St.  James's,  in  the  Divi- 
sion between  Jcrniyn  and  Charles-streets,  about  the  end  of  May, 

n;HE  PERPETUAL  ADVOWSON  of  the  PARISH 

-^  of  WARNFORD.  in  the  county  of  Hants,  with  the  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging.  The  titlies  have  been  commuted  at 
620/.  per  annum.  There  is  an  elegant  modern  residence,  situate 
on  an  eminence  commanding  beautiful  scenery,  with  20  acres  of 
glebe  pk-asure  grounds,  walled  garden,  stabling,  &c.  Warnford  is 
about  17  miles  from  Soathamplon.  12  from  Winchester,  and  GO  from 
London,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of  the  higliest  respectability. 

Printed  particulars  maybe  had,  14  days  preceding  the  sale,  of 
Messrs.  Stone  andTuRNiin,  Jermyn. street;  at  the  Auction  Mar^  . 
at  the  Dolphin,  Southampton;  George,  Winchester ;  and  of  y/r 
JRaini,  H,  Regent. street. 

PPOSITE    the     GREEN-PARK.  — To   be    £i^ 

elegantly  and  completely  FURNISHED,  for  the  yea«:on  or 
for  one  or  more  years,  a  superior  and  spacious  MANSION*  in 
perfect  condition,  having  suites  of  apartments,  bed-chambers 
and  offices,  for  a  family  of  rank ;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  excel ' 
lent  stabhng.— For  particulars  and  tickets  to  view  annlv  tn 
Mr.  Kaim',  ;  t.  i;:?:;;iil.s;:'r.c:.  *^^  ■* 


f^POTTEKIDGE,    MIDDLE, SEX,  Ten    Miles    from 

J-  London.— To  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by 
Mr.  RAINY,  a  very  desirable  antfl  substantial  detached  LEASE- 
HOLD FAMILY  RESIDENC2,.la  eld  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  at  a  vrj  y  low  rent,  with  ofnces,  coach- 
houses, and  stabUng,.pleasurE--!f  rounds  and  walks,  kitchen  and 
flower-gardens,  with  fish-pondi  /  j,iid  park-like  meadows,  altoge- 
ther about  thirty  acres,  with  thJi  ee  detaclied  cottages,  gardener's 
cottage,  and  other  buildings.  J  he  premises  arc  in  perfect  order, 
a  very  considerable  sum  havij  ig  been  expended  upon  them,  and 
tiiey  arc  in  every  respect  suiil  ed  to  a  family.  Or  the  house  and 
gardens  would  be  leS  on  leas  ,e. — For  particulars  and  tickets  to 
view.  a;)ply  to  Mr.  Rainy,. li^    ,  Regent-street.  St.  James's. 


WIRE-WORK,  KOT-WATER  APPARATUS^  GREEN-    * 
HOUSES,  ^c. 

S T.THOMAS  BAKER,  MAr^OR-HOXJSEyMANOR- 
PLA.CE,KING'S-ROAD,CHELSEA,Manufacturec of  INVI- 
SIBLE WIRE  FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered 
Rabbit-prooL  WIRE-WORK  io  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks, 
Bordering,  Flower-atands,  Pheasantries,  2lc.^  HOSTICUL- 
TURALBUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
Thesame  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved 
and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 

OT-WATKK    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 

H0RTICULTURALBUILDING3,DV^ELLING-H0USES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upca  impro^sd  prin- 
ciples and  at  very  moderate  ciiarges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  tor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  theix  practice,  rendered  their  mods  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  ths  charge.  They 
have  crscteri  apparatus  in  England.  Scotlar^d.and  Irs^and,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticulliiral  Society  01  Loadon,  ineaecuting- 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswich. 

D.  and  E.Bailet  alsoconslTuct  in  metal  all  de&c3iptions  01 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes,  and  inviCs  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  thsirvarioas  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,wheretheyhaveth8 opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  otlisr  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus, or  rangc^adapted  for  the  con- 
tinuicd  supply  of  hot  wa'ar,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  olete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  befoia  the  public. 
D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near bouses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  theConservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  v/orks,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

B.and  E.  Bailkt  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic- 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Through  Pipe,  for- 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory.. 
AT  THE  CORN  MARTkET,  MARK.-LANE, 
On  Monday,  27th  inst.,  at  2'o'ciock. 

GUANO,  a  Cargo  just  arrived  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.    Particulars  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  of  Wm.  Kirk- 
MiNN  &  Co.,  2,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill.  Tower-street.  -24th  May,  1344.. 

UAMO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS,. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  Axn  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  j.  MYERS  and    CO^  LIVERPOOL; 


G^ 


DURHAM,  witihin  of  le  day's  ride  of  London  by  the 
Railroads.— To  be  U  j;t,  for  three  or  five  years,  a  spacious 
FAMILY  RESIDENCE,.  J  UKNISilED  in  a  superior  style,  and 
adapted  for  a^  person  of  fci  .tune,  situate  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  with  good  5shia  g  and  hunting,  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  shootins  over  about  T  wo  thousand  tour  hundred  acres.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the:  lb/  >at  class,  and  the  circunisrances  altoge- 
ther peculiarly  desiraljl/  e.  Land  may  be  had  or  not,  at  the  optioo 
of  the  tenant.— Pardcr'  jars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Raint,  \4,  Regent- 
street,  St.  James's.  


And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH.  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street.  May  16.  1844. 

TURMP  SliASLJN. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's),  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  befit 
terras,  of  Mark  Fotbergill.  4n.  Upper  Thames- street^ 


7  ."^NFIRLD,  M7    DDLiiSliX.— To  be  SOLD  hv  PRl- 

X-i  VATE  CONTF'  ,aCT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  CHASE  LODGE,  a 
eubstantialandhaui  igome  Freehold  Villa,  withpleasure-grounds, 
E'ardens,  and  padf  jocks  (the  latter  part  leasehold),  about  27 
acres.— Particular'  ^  may  be  bad  of  Mr.  Rains,  U,  Regent-streei, 


acres, 

.St'.  James's. 


N-EKB.  C  HRISTCHURCH,  HANTS.  —  To  be 
SOLD  >  jy  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  by  Mr.  RAINY,  a 
MAR  ^NE  VII  jLA,  situate  midway  between  Lymington  and 
Christ  -Iburch  ,  commanding  splendid  sea  views ;  and  also  an  ad- 
joining 'orm  of  about  108  acres,  with  farm-bouse  and  buildings, 
the  wh.  '!<:  freehold.— To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  and  particulars 
hud  o(  !■.    't.  Kaimv,  m,  Resent  Street.  St.  James's. 


lO  GARDENEKS  AND  AORICULTURiSTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducine  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s-  per  cwt.          Phosphate  ot  Potash,  16s.  per  cvit. 
,,              Soda         j2s.    ,, 
,,              Magnesia  9s.      „ 
„             Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 
*»*  Suner-phospbate  of  Lime  in  a  concentrated  form  may  also 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Wahnbe,  28,  Coiuhill,  and  other  Seeds- 
men, in  7  lb.  packets,  price  Is. ^ 

rpuRNIF  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
X  GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertihsing  pro- 
nerties  than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country  Price  91.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
—Address,  FREnERicK  Brai.v.  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Slamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

K.B.— Biieetious  for  use  seat  \v;tii  all  orders. 
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LiaUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND    INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  rr  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  "and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  Hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Welle.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot-water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEB,  Engineer,  ike, 63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street, London. 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  acquainting  their  friends  that  thev  have  this 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5^.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  that  the  qualitv  shah  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  willbefound  most  valuableforTurnips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growth;  it  secures  a  lull  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
findit  very  useful  for  Dahlias,  and  other  roots.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano ;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  Ammonia;  Gypsum, 
and  every  other  artificial  manure. — Edward  PuasER,  Secretary, 
40,  New-bridge-street. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantai^e  over  Stone- 
paving.  1st,  iu  its  lightness ;  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Keene's 
Cbmen't  sufficing  where  2  to3-inch  flagging  would  be  employed. 
Next,  in  its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  hardness  of 
stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints ; 
and  lastly,  in  economy,  being  one-third  the  price  of  Portland 
paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Keene's  CEJiENTfor  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Manu- 
facturers.—John  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Millbank- street, 
Westminster. 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED   FOR    HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S  chemical;  TRANSPARENT, 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  Sic,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sitn  alone  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  &c.,  prepared  with 
this  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  asunder  Glass,  while  they 
continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  and  preserve  their  delicate  tints 
unfnded  till  the  blossom  falls. 

Wliitney^fi  Stihstitute  fur  Glass. — I  have  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  lar  exceeding  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  Whitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below,  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  iu  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  effectually  preserved, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  thJs  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  superior  to  glass,  because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  by 
glass,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
flagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
chilling  effects  ofradiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  Shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  in 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  etTectually  checked. — J.  M.,  I6th  April,  1844. 

Prepared  by  George  Whitney,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.  and  4-s.  dd.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of; the  inventor  is  on  each 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-street,  Wolverhampton. 


THIS  S.a.'X'  IS  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  TO    GO    FREE  BY  POST, 

The  SIXTH  NUMBER  of 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS,  MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  &o. 

Theee  has  been  created  within  tlie  last  ten  years  a  Productive  Property  in  Railwats  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling:,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  per  Annum.  This  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
has  been  produced  by  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  Capabilities, 
and  is  a  boon  to  the  whole  travelling  Population. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  which 
the  want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  purposes  so  constantly  produce ;  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  those  most  capable  of  judging,  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  with  which  they  are  identified,  have  as  yet  found  710  organ  in  which  tliey  can  be  fairly  discussed  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted.    The  fiailtuan  iffijrotllciE  has  been  projected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  the  establishment  of  an 

authentic  AND    IMPARTIAL    MEDI U3I  OF  COMM  UNICATION  BETWEEN  ALL   THE    MEMBERS    OF  THE    GREAT    RAI LWAV   COMMUNITY; 

having  especially  in  view  the  free  communication  of  useful  information,  the  promotion  of  the  common  interests  and  the  general 
circulation  of  sound  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  Railway  property. 

The  Conductors  of  the  KaillDap  l!Il)tontcte  will  use  their  anxious  endeavours  to  advance  the  great  Interests  of  Railway  pro- 
perty, avoiding  all  indulgence  of  personal  feeling,  the  expression  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests ; 
— they  desire,  in  short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and 
principles, 

Tlie  KailtDag  (Ciitonfcle  contains  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects  .— 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS    OF  RAILWAYS  NOW 

IN  USE. 
POSITION,  PROGRESS,   AND   VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL- 

WAYS. 
PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EXECUTION. 
PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 
THE  TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
THE  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OF  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES. 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 

DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 
WEEKLY     REPORTS     ON     THE     MONEY    AND    SHARE 

MARKETS. 
THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    BOARD    OF  TRADE    AND 

OTHER    PUBLIC    OR    MUNICIPAL    BODIES,     SO    FAR 

AS    THEY    AFFECT    THE    INTERESTS     OF    RAILWAY 

PROPERTY. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  MERIT  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOOD- 
CUTS. 

LOCOMOTIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVENTIONS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 
ANY  SUBJECTS  AFFECTING  RAILWAYS  ARE  DIS- 
CUSSED. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE. 

RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  the  UiilUDap  (!tf)ronIctc  the  earliest  information  concerning  the 
French  Railways  (the  figures  being  in  English  money),  m  which  so  much  British  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Railways 
on  the  Continent  which  arc  in  progress  or  in  prospect. 

Wecl<ly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Markets  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  means 
of  jndging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investments. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  EaHtuaj  ttf)totllc(E  is  to  consist  in  a  scries  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways— in 
which  the  Past  History,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  Prospects  of  every  Railway  will  be  concisely  developed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
prCHamcd,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  late  years  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  the  leisure  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  each  individual  Railway, 
so  as  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  prospective  profit  of  these  investments.  This  information  will  be  given  in 
the  inccesalve  Numbers  of  the  Halltoat  CjironlCle.  For  those  who  arc  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  subscribers  to  a  Railway 
Paper,  this  feature  is  important,  as  it  will  enable  them  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Capitalists,  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Stock-hhokkrs,  Insurance  Co.mpaniks,  and  all  who  hold  Money  lor  investment, 
the  fialltoaj  iGIironUIC  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  Inlormation  as  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  Judicious  choice 
for  the  Investmentof  funds  at  their  riisposal. 

To  Enoiniers,  the  Kalltnaj  Clltonlclt  will  afford  information  on  all  points  of  Practical  Engineering  that  m.ay  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  perfection  of  that  Railway  communication  which  Iheirtalcnts  have  placed  in  its  present 
admirable  condition,  and  which  it  remains  for  their  skill  to  render  more  available  to  the  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to 
;'"  '"'"eholder.  Through  this  channel  of  intercommunication  every  Intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  consef|uently  to  the  general  welfare. 

_  '■'"  Contractors,  MANUfA'TORBRS,  Inventors,  and  Practical  Enoinbers  and  MicirANics,  the  Katltuan  WdtOlllClC  will 
w*"!,  u"""*""  "'  •"■'"(;'"«  before  the  Influential  Part  of  the  Railway  Proprietary,  such  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Practical 
If '^'m'  j^^^'^'f^al  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Manufacture,  as  lliey  may  desire  to  introduce  into  Railway  employment ;  and 
u  wdl  afford  tht  ineanii  of  ascertalnini-  where  their  !)raetlc:al  assistance  can  be  required  either  on  lines  projected  or  in  execution, 
Thus  the  columns  of  the  aalltea!?  Ulfltonlclt  will  open  a  market  for  the  labour  of  the  Contractor,  the  Inventions  of  the  Mechanist, 
and  the  commodltica  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineer. 

Cfic  aaailtonn   Cljvonictc 

It  pnbli«hed  EVERY  .SATURDAY,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

1^  Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen. 

OjfflctfoT  /IdverliiemtnU  and  Communications,  H,  Wellington-itreet  North,  Strand,  London, 
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BARLEY'S 
SCSEf^TSFSO    LIBRARY, 

FOR   TOE   USE    OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRTViVTE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECIIANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  famish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  i\xz\k 
studies  ;  audto  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  broncilit  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory  ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 
A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  in  the  Press, 

■  A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
cioles 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  As.  6d.,  cloth. 


New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO    THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
[ilustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  Bumerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B, 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 
Third  EDITI0^r, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA,; 

WITH 

^  Section  en    P2£OPOS£TZ©Krs  axid 
P  K  ©  5J2ZB  S  S 10  H  S . 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  M. 

"  f'or  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra,"" 

—^Library  of  XJseful  Knowledge,  article  "  3Iechanics,^* 


Second  Editiow, 


A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

HotH  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHIiIS,    and    tho 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By    GEORGE     DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s,  Oil.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

WiTu  EivoiiAViNos.—iiJmo,  n.?.,  cloth  lettered. 

"  Tlicrc  in  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  in 
a  most  winning  and  unnHHiimin^  manner  In  this  delightful  little 
volume,  which,  nnt  1ck«  for  Uic  nnvelty  nf  ita  plfin  than  tho 
extent  of  itti  intellip^cnco,  reflects  inrtnitc  credit  on  the  tabto  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darlcy."— 5un.       . .  ' 
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Complete  in  6  Vols.  8vo,  containing:  509  Plates, 
Price,  Coloured,  9/.— Plain.  3/.  I5s. 

FIGURES  and  DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  GENERA, 
of  BRITISH  FLOVV]i;RING  PLANTS,  with  the  Scientific 
and  English  NameH  — Linnrean  Class  and  Ord(ir— Natural  Order 
— Generic  and  Specific  Characters— References  to  tiie  most  Po- 
pular Botanical  Works— Lncaliiifs— Time  of  Flowering— De- 
scription of  the  Plants— and  Dissections  showing  the  Essenti 
Characters.    By  W.  BAXTER.  F.H.S.,  &c. 

Oxford  :  Published  and  .^old  by  the  Editor,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  ;  sold  also  by  J.  H.  PAaKEB ;  and  by  VVhittaker  &  Co., 
London. 


Just  published,  3d  edit.,  corrected  and  imprnveil ;  (cap.  Svo,  6s. 

KIVERS'  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE:  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Vtirietiea 
of  Roses,  with  the  Modes  of  Cultivating  them, 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  GanEw,  and  Longmans. 


Second  edition,  in  small  Svo,  price  3s.  fid. 

PRODUCTIVE  FARMING;  cr  a  FAMILIAR 
DIGEST  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebio,  Davy,  and 
other  celebrated  Writers  on  Vetrel  able  Chemistry  ;  showing  how 
the  results  of  English  Tillage  might  be  greatly  uugmented.  By 
Joseph  A.  Smith. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh  ;    Simpetw,  Marshali,,  &  Co.,  London. 
Just  published,  chith,  price  jn.Qd.  boards, 

A  MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BOTANY,  in  which  the 
Orders  and  Genera  are  arranged  and  described  according 
to  the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle ;  with  a  Series  of  Ana- 
lytical Tables  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Student  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  or  commonly  cultivated  in, 
Great  Britain.  By  D.  C.  Macreioht,  M.D.,  Felluw  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho^ 


This  day  is  published,  8to,  price  5s.  6rf., 

ON    SOME   of   the   MOST    IMPORTANT    DIS- 
ORDERS  of  WOMEN.     By  George  Robert  Rowe,M.D., 
F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  R'>yal  Cnllege  of  Physicians,  London,  &c. 
London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes- street,  Soho. 
Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  6s,, 

ON  the  NATURE  and  TREATMENT  of  TIC 
DOULOUREUX,  SCIATICA,  and  other  NEURALGIC  DIS- 
ORDERS. By  Henry  Hunt.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London  ;  Physician  to  iho  Royal  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  for  Children,  &c. 

London:  John  Chuhchill,  Princes-street.  Soho. 


Just  published,  second  edition,  l2mo,  cloth,  5s., 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE; 
comprising  Plain  Directions  for  the  Employment  of  Medi- 
cines, with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  brief  Description  of  the 
^Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders 
incidental  to  children  ;  with  a  sek-ction  of  the  most  efficacious 
Prescriptinns.  intended  as  a  source  of  easy  reference  for  cler- 
gymen, and  (or  families  residing  at  a  disiance  frcmi  professional 
assistance.  By  John  Savory,  Member  uf  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

London;  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 
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Now  ready,  price  is.  6rf.» 

EURAL       CHEMIS 
By  Edward  Sollt,  Esq.,  P.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institutiou. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction.— 
"A knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soila  and  the 
'7arioas  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
iiend  the  mode  In  which  y-  :.  latter  ■\ct ;  ui.C  a  knuwledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  sub' t=vi.ces  w^ich  plants  require,  "^oints  out  the 
best  and  most  cconomic&\-  iiiinhods  ot  restoring  ,^0  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it." 

•'  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  of 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 
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Coke 
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Fixed  oil 
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Flax 
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ply of 

Formation  of  soils 
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Fruit  and  seeds 
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Fumigation 
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Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  in  oxy- 
gen 

Glass 
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Glue 

Gluten 

Good  air 

Grass 

Green  bones 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Guano 

Gum 

(lUm  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Heat 

Heat,  latent 

Hoofs 

Horns 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Hydrogen  gas 

Hydrogen,  carburet- 
ted 

Hydrogen,  sulphur- 
etted 

Ice 

Inflammable  air 

Inflammable  gas 

Inorganic  manures 
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Iodine 

Iron 
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Iron,  oxide  of 

Iron,  peroxideof 

Iron,  protoxide  of 

Iron-stoves 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret  of 
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Ivory 

Kelp 

Latent  heat 

Lead,  red 

Lead,  white 

Lead,  oxides  of 

Leaves 

Leaves,  use  of  the 

Legumine 

Lettuce 

Light 

Light,  effects  of 

Lighting  a  fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime,  carbonate  of 

Lime,  caustic 

Lime,  when  useful 

Lime,  whennottobe 
used 

Lime,  muriate  of 

Lime,  nitrate  of 

Lime,  phosphate  of 

Lime,  quick 
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Limestone 

Limestone,  magne- 
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Linseed 

Liquid  manure 

Litharge 

Loss  of  manure 

Lucerne,  analysis    o 

Mapnesia 
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of 

Magnesia,  caustic 

Magnesia,  muriate  of 
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of 
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Meat 
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Mouldiness 
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Muriatic  acid 
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Oil 
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Oil,  fixed 
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Rhubarb 

Ripening  of  fruit 

River- water 

Rock-salt 

Rotation  of  crops 

Rust 

Rusting 

Rye,  analysis  of 

Saccharine  matter 

Sago 

Saiiitfoin,  analysis  of 

Sal  ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salts 

Salt,  bay 

Salts,  Cheltenham 

Salt,  common 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  ot  haitshorn 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  potash 

Saltpetre 

Salts  of  soda 
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Plants,  death  of 
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Plants,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 
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Potassium 
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Putrid  urine 
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Quicklime 

Rain-w^ater 

Rape 

Raw  bones 

Red  Cabbage 
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Refuse  of  gas-works 
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Starch 

Steam 

Stoves 

Straw 
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Subsoil 

Subsoil-ploughing 
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organic 

Substances,  volatile 

Substratum 

Sugar 

Sulphates 
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"ulphate  of  soda 
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Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen 
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Tartaric  acid 

Teeth 

Ternary  and  quater- 
nary compounds 

The  Tropics 

Tobacco 

Treacle 

Turf 

Unripe  fruit 

Urea 

Urine 

Urine,  putrid 

Use  of  the  leaves 

Use  of  plants 

Vapour  in  the  air 

Vegetable  alkalies 

Vegetable  manures 

Vinegar 

Vitriol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Volatile  substances 

Water 

Water,  composition  ol 

Water,  hard 

Water,  rain 

Water,  river 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Wheat,  analysis  of 

Weeds 

Weed-ash 

White  of  egg 

White  lead 

Wood-ashes     ' 

Woody  fibre 

Wool 

Yeast 


Magnesia,  sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  salts  of 
London:    5,  Charles-street,  Covent-Gardenj   and  may  he 
ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 


WORKS 

OnAGRICULTUKE,LAND-SURVEYING, 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  &  SCIENCE. 

PRINTED    FOR 

LONGMA  N,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LO  NGM  ANS. 

A  N  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  of  AGRICULTURE  ;  com- 
-ii-  prising  its  History  in  all  Countries,  the  Principles  on  which 
Agricultural  Operations  depend,  and  their  Application  to  Great 
Britain  and  simila  r  Climates.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  svo,  nearly  1,300  Woodcuts,  21.  10s.  The  Sup- 
plement bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Field 
Culture  from  183.  to  1843  inclusive,  comprising  all  the  pre- 
vious Supplements,  and  illustrated  with  Sixty- uve  Eograviogs 
on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  price  B<. 
THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  and  Diction- 

ABVof  Rural  Affairs  ;  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
unscientific  reailers.  By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  8V0,  Woodcuts  of  the  best  and  nioat  improved  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  2M0». 
"Cuthbert  Johnson's  '  Farmer's  Encyclopsedia'  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class." — Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.    By 

DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,F.R.S.E.,Pruf.  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved. 
Svo.  200  woodcuts,  21s. 

•Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,*  is  the  best  workoa 
Farming  in  our  language." — Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 

The  BREEDS  of  the  BRITISH  DOMESTICATED 

ANIMALS  DELINEATED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  DAVID 
LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E..  Prof,  ol  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    2  vols.  4to,  with  5ti  coloured  plates,  l6/.  l6s. 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE   of  the   SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professorof  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  6a. 
THE  APPLICATION  of  GEOLOGY  to  AGRI- 
CULTURE, and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land  : 
with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  tioils,  and  the  Principles  of 
Cultivation.    By  N.  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.    Svo,  7$.  M, 

THE  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  ex- 
plained by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  and  Remarks  on 
the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON.  6th  Edition,  corrected  ■ 
and  revised,  by  JOHN  DONALDSON,  Land-steward,  Author 
of  "  A  Treatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses."     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTRY. With  Notes  by  Da.  JOHN  DAVY.  6th  Edition.  Svo, 
10  Plates.  15s. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  modernised,  by  T.  G,  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  RlCHARu  FARLEY, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Eatablislnueut.     Post  Svo,  12^'. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND 

SURVEYING.  By  A.  KESBIT.  /th  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo, 
W'oodcuts,  Copper  plates,  and  FielU-Book,  12s. 

A  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION: 

containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geome- 
trical Figures;  Mensuration  of  Superficies  ;  Land  Surveying; 
Mensuration  of  Solids ;  the  use  ol  the  Carpenter's  Rule  ;  Tim- 
ber Measure,  &c.  &c.  By  A.  NESEIT.  12th  Editioji,  12rao, 
Wood-cuts,  Copper- plates,  and  Field-Boolt.    6s.      KEY,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  ;  with  Preliminary 
Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life,  ^y  D.  B.IIEID,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Svo.  With  Diagrams  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood- 
)6s. 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT  ;  an  Examination  of  all  the 
known  Pheuomeua  connected  with  the  Chenlical  iufluence  of 
the  Solar  Raysj  embracing  all  the  published  Photographic 
Processes  and  many  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art,  &c.  By  R. 
HUNT,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
Svo,  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s,  Qd. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 

METEOROLOGY.  ByDlONYSlUSLARDNER,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
and  C.  V.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society, 
2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.     Vignette-titles,  12s. 

LESSONS  on  CHEMISTRY;  for  the  Use  of   Pupils 

in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who 
wish  to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  and  leading  facts* 
By  WILLIAM  H.  BALMAIN.  Fcap.  Svo,  numerous  Woodcuts, 
illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET  :  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of 
theDigestive  Organs.  By  J  ON.  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,&  L.S. 
Svo,  l6j. 

DR.TURTON'S  MANUAL  of  the  LAND  and  FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions, 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  CoUec- 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.  Post  Svo,  Woodcuts  and  coloured 
Plates,  15s. 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet 
arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Cnnchology;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By 
AGNES  CATLOW.    Fcap.  8vo,  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use 

of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  comprising  the  Principles  of 
Classification,  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive 
original  accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals,  By  Mrs. 
LEE  {formerly  Mrs.T.  E.  Bowoich),  Author  of  "Taxidermy," 
"  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  i2rao.  55  Woodcuts,  "s.  6d.,  bound. 

TAXIDERMY ;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History  :  for  the  Use  of 
Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs. 
T.E.  Bowuich),  Author  of  "Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  Sixth 
Edition,  improved,  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap. 
Sto.    Wood  Engravings,  7s- 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 
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Agricultural  experiments        -  a'^s  c. 

—            Soc.  cf  EnRland  3J5  < 

Amateur's  Mel.mry          .       .  3.57  c 

Ammonia  as  mnnure         -         .  351  I 
Animals  at  iJilTerent  ages,  n'sk 

atteoding  tlie  possession  of  -  366  t 

Auriculas,  lo  save  seeds  of      -  357  t 

BlaL-k  Horseppnds             .        -  361  t 
Bone-dust  hs  a  manure        361  a,  3'J4  c 

C&Iendar  of  Opprattons    -         •  359  c 

Chicorj',  remarks  oa          •         -  3S3  a 

—  10  propare  -  .  3G0  a 
Covering  for  fruit-trees  -  3-t8  ( 
Cows,  to  fiiall-feed  .  .  Sfi-l  t 
East  L«ihidn  Husbandry  -  352  a 
Fraud*  on  fanners  -  .  •  364  <■ 
Fuchsias            ....  35s  b 

—  eeed,  to  soiv          -        -  350  a 
Gardeners  at  Chiswlck  Exhi- 
bitions           ....  358  b 

Guano,  a  preservative  of  fluwersass  a 

—  Wiremirms  killed  by  -  ^64  a 
Horie-ihesnucsasfood  for  sheep  3S5  a 
IfldiKn  Corn  ...  -  ."65  a 
Biofi  of  SaAony  -  •  -  359  e 
Linnean  Sociftj'  •  -  .  358  c 
Uacieanialnn^iilora  -  -  359  a 
Uanuie,  ammonia  as       -         -  3S4  b 

—  bone-dust  as      -         -  361  a 


—        urifli 


—        Pri^e  Efsay    on.    by 

G-  Thompsun,  Jun.,  revd-    - 

Morphology  ... 

New  ro.id  to  Wealth 

New  Tarbei  Gardens  noticed 


-    365  c 


Oqiscus  asellus         ... 
Peat  Charcoal,  to  manufacture 
Peach  trees,  disease  in    - 
Pelarsinium,  spot  on       -        - 
Plantations,  remarks  on 
Potatoes,  culture  of 

—    rotin     -  -         -        . 

Poultry,  diseases  of 
Priokiy  Comfrey      t         -         " 
Rabbiis,  to  kill  -        -         . 

Rata,  &inf;ular  habits  of 
Kooks         ..... 
Root  excretions        ... 
Bi>se-Garden 

Roseaaulphiirea.lo  flower 
Rot  in  the  Potato     .        .        - 
^cutch  as  manure 
StaU-feedinirCows 
Sta:  ce,  Pseudo-Armeria 
Strawberries,    lemarks  on 
Spot  on  the  Pelargonium 
Spreiigel  on  iVIanures 

Sivans 

Thompson  (iWr.).   his    Prize 

Essay  on  Manure,  rev.         -" 

Toads 

Upas  tree  .... 

Urine  as  manure       ... 
Wheat-crop,  failure  in  • 

— .  to  grow  without  srtil  . 
Wireworms  killed  by  t^uano  - 
Wooden  shoes  ... 

Woodlioe  .... 

—      to  kill 

Yew,  remarks  on       ... 


357  a 
3(>5  h 

358  a 
859  6 
364  e 
S'i^  b 
B5H  c 
3S!I  b 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAI,  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND  is  desirous  nf  receiving  TENDERS  from  Inn- 
keepers, or  others,  to  CONTRACT  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  SUPPLIES,  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Country  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Southampton  in  July  : — 
I. — A  Hot  Dinner  for  400  persons,  with  Dessert,  and  a  Bottle  of 

Port,  Sherry,   or  Eacellas,   to   each  person,  in  the  Victoria 

Archeiy    Rooms,   Southampton,    on    Wednesday,    the   24th 

July,   1841. 
II.— A  Coid  Dinner  for  1200  persons,  with  a  Pint  of  Port,  Sherry, 

or  Bucellas.  to  each  person,  in  the  Pavilion   of  the  Society, 

on  the  Fairfield,  Southampton,  on  Monday,  25th  July,  1844. 
III.— Refreshments  suitable  for  -200  Ladies,  in  the  Gallery  of  the 

Pavilion,  on  the  same  occasion. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  will  be  forwarded  to  parties  applying 
to  the  Secretary,  and  must  be  returned  to  him,  filled  up,  on  or 
tefore  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  to  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
No.  12.  Hanover-square,  London  ;  the  Society  not  binding  itself 
to  take  the  lowest  tender.— By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jambs  HunsoN.  Sec. 


HAMPSTEAD  FLORl."5T  SOCiKTY.— Ttie  First, 
and  principal  Exhibition  for  1841  will  take  place  oii 
Thursday,  June  13,  in  the  grounds  of  J.  Jackson,  E:q  ,  near 
Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead  Heath.  The  Exhibition  will 
open  at  One  o'clock  to  Visitors,  Admittance  One  Shilling.  A 
Band  will  be  in  attendance.     William  Gouluing,  Secretary. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

HAND  J.  W.\TERER  beg  to  acquaint  their  numerous 
•  patrons  that  as  tliey  are  not  able  lo  have  their  Show  in  the 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  this  season,  the  AMERICAN  PLANTS  at 
the  Knaphill  and  Bagshot  Nurseriea  will  be  unusually  splendid. 
The  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  now  in  high  oeifection. 
and  may  be  seen  any  day  except  Sunday,  giatis.  Ihe  Knaphill 
Nursery  is  2J  miles  from  tlie  Woking  Station  on  the  S.  Western 
Railway,  from  whence  conveyances  may  always  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Stephen  Moore. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


YOU  ELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KINGOFTHE  BELGIANS- 
NURSKRYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BV  SPECIAL  APPOINT. 
MKNV   10  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending,  per  post,  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned 
hlpMy-dcuirablc  Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  tbeir  Advcrtucment  of  last  week. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12fi.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21^,,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40«  ,  the  Silection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
«0  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  Oo-*,,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

Verbenas. 

13  Extra  Qne  Varieties,  6«.,  the  selection  loft  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  10),,  the  Bclection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIE3.   [Sent  pnatagc  free,] 
12  Pine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  )0s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do,  .        .  im.        „ 

CHRYSASIHEMU.M.S.     [Sent  pofttage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  bcnt  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  for 
liftt  and  colours  of  which,  aec  Advertittcment  of  May  25, 

PETUNIAS. 
Extra  Pine  Varieties,  I2«.  per  d-.z.,  Including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Ladv  AncB  Pbki,"  ffor  particulars  of  which  sec 
Advcrti^ment  of  IkhI  wcckj,  3*.  Gd.  per  plant. 

AKAUCARIA  JMDKICATA,  «  years  old,  30«,  per  dozen,  or 
10/.  per  Km. 
CKDRUK  DE0DARA,2ft.  to2ft.  «in.,  lOfl.  Orf.  per  plant. 
CAMKLMah,— Extra    fine    aort«.  Including   Monarch,   Trl- 
color,  k.Wi^a»,  B«alii,  Lcftvcriuna,  King,  Chaodlcrii,  Ike,  42*. 
per  ficzen. 

NJi.  Alt  Orders  above  £2  arc  delivered  carriat/c  free 
to  Lon'J;u  or  I/ull,  or  planta  added  lo  compensate  for 
the  tame. 
Oicfct  Varmouth  WancTj,  May  30,  1844, 


A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
Uoderthe  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Ddke  or 
Cambriijge,  E.g.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
RocnKSTER,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  adjoining  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 
Kent,  on  Tuesoav,  llth  Junenext. 

The  following  Prizes  have  been  kindly  offered  : — 
B//    Mr.    George    Charlwood,    of    Covent    Garden  —  For 
the  Best  General  Collection  of  Plants,  a  copy  of  the   late  Mr. 
Loudon's  celebrated  Botanical  Work,  the  "  Arboretum  Britau- 
iiicum,"  value  Ten  Guineas. 

By  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  £    s.  d. 

For  the  12  best  Proteaceous  Plants,  in  or  out  of  flower    .3    3    0 

For  the  2d  best  do.  do 2    2    0 

Bi/  Mr.  Dknyhr,  of  Loughborough-road,  Brixton. 
For  the  best  Collection  of  Roses  in  Pots  ;  to  Amateurs 

and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners 10    0 

For  the  2d  best  do 10    0 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED,  IF  CONSIDERED 
WORTHY  BY  THE  JUDGES;— 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants best  50  12  12     0 

„                          „               „    2d  best  50  10  10    0 

„                               „                  ,.     3d  best  50  8     8     0 

),                         „               „         best  24  7    7    0 

„                            „                „     2d  best  24  5     5     0 

„                            „                „     3d  best  24  4     4     0 

„                            „                „           best  12  4     4     0 

,t                            K                „    2d  best  12  3     3     0 

,*                            „                „     3d  best  12  2     2     0 

M                            „                „          best    6  3     3     0 

»                            „                 „     2d  best    6  2     2    0 

.t                            >,                 „     3d  best    6  110 

Twelve  Geraniums best  4    4    0 

,,               2d  best  3    3    0 

,,               3d  best  2    2    0 

,.                4th  best  I     I     0 

Twelve  Heaths best  5    5     0 

„                   2d  best  4    4    0 

„                   3d  best  3    3    0 

„                     4th  best  2     2     0 

,.                   5th  best  I     1     0 

Twelve  Fuchsias  .......        best  440 

„                   2d  best  3    3    0 

,,                    3d  best  2     2     0 

,,                    .4th  best  1     1     0 

Twelve  Calceolarias best  4    4    0 

„                       2d  best  3    3    0 

,>                       3d  best  2    2    0 

,,                       4th  best  I     1     0 

Six  Orchideous  Plants          .        .        ,        ,        best  5    5    0 

„                      ,, 2d  best  4     4    0 

„                      „ 3d  best  3    3    0 

„                      it 4th  best  2    2    0 

„                      „       .        .        .        .        .sthbe'jt  1     1     0 
Collection  of  Roses,  unlimited,  in  bunches— Nur- 
serymen            best  5    5    0 

>i  >»  ],  2d  best  4  4  0 
,1  II  „  3d  best  3  3  0 
)t  „  „  4th  best  2  2  0 
■  .  ,.  „  5th  best  1  I  0 
Collection  of  36  varieties,  by  Amateurs  and  Gentle- 
men's Gardeners best  2    2    0 

n                      >i                      »     2d  best  1     1     0 

Cut  Flowers,  not  less  than  20  genera         .       best  220 

u                M                 ,»           .         .         .  2d  best  1     1     0 
Fruit,  not  less  than  six  sorts,  exclusive  of  Pines 

and  Grapes best  3    3    0 

„                            ,,                            „    2d  best  220 

,,                            ,,                            „    3d  best  1     1     0 

Pansies,  not  less  than  36  varieties      .        .        .      •  1     l     0 

Pine-apple,  not  less  than  3  lbs.  weight        ,        best  2    2    0 

„               „               „          .        .        .  2d  best  1     1     0 

Basket  of  Grapes best  3    3    0 

„            „ 2d  best  2     2     0 

„             „ 3d  best  110 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  soliciting: 
the  aid  andco-operation  of  all  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Institution. 

E.  R.  CuTLEK,  Secretary,  Cjj,  Farringdon- street. 
N.B. — Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Bromley  for  the 
accommodation  of  exhibitors,  horses,  and  men,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Committee, 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Half-yearly  General 
Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  be  held  on 
TuKSDAT,  4th  Junk  next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Re- 
port of  tlie  Sub-Committee  appointed  for  "the  Revision  of  the 
Bye-Laws;"  also,  for  the  election  of  Four  Poor  Persons,  Sixty 
Years  of  Age  and  upwards,  to  tlie  benefit,  of  a  Pension  of  16/. 
per  annum.  The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  Hflf-past  Eleven  o'clock 
precisely.  The  Ballot  will  commence  at  Twklvk  o'clock,  and 
close  at  Two  o'clock  precisely. 

LIST    Of   CANOIDATKS. 

1.  Samukl  Lyward,  tliird  application,  aged  66. 

2.  John  Blay/.ock,  second  apiilication,  aged  72. 

3.  Elizabktii  CoLi.VER,  second  application,  aged  70. 

4.  RoUKftT  CiiACKNELL,  fi(  at  application,  agod  72. 

6.  GEunoic  Martin,  first  application,  aged  Gti. 

0.  ALEXANDKn  Ui-roN,  firat  appllcatimi,  aged  75. 

7.  Joirw  Wei.lakd,  firnt  application,  aged  71. 

Any  Siib*crlbernot  having  received  his  Pulling  Paper,  is  ro- 
qucated  to  apply  for  it  immediately,  j 

E.  R.  Ci;tlkii,  Secretary,  07.  Farringdon -atrcot. 


^rnOMAS  ;  CaiPPS,  NuusBrtYMAN,  Tunbridge 
-L  W(.-IIm,  rcHpcctfuliy  informs hiw  I'Yiends  and  tlie  Public,  htn 
annijiil  Ciitalojtuc  of  Fuchslan,  Phloxes,  PotunlaH,  he,  which  Is 
now  ready,  will,  Independently  of  the  new  khids  ralHcd  In  this 
country,  be  found  to  comprise  many  furcign  varieties,  which 
arc  for  the  firMt  time  ofTrred  for  hhIc,  Applltyitlona  for  prc- 
parcd  Calalo£ucB  will  meet  with  immediate  attcntloa. 


1\TESSRS.  J.  and   H.BROWN,  respectfully  offer  to 

-i-TJ-  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the  following  plants  for  Bedding 

Out,  &C.  s     ''    '     ka;,.„„.,„''__  „    ..  ? 

AlstrtEiTierias.lO  vars,each  I 


Auriculas,  fine,  per  dozen, 

12if.  to  18 

Calceolarias,  12  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen     .    4s  to  6 

Campanula  grandis,    and 
others,  per  doz.     .        ,    6 

Chrysanthemums,     best, 
per  dozen      .        .        .0 

[Selection  left  to  Purchaser.] 

Dianthus  Goethaelsii,  do.    6 

Euthalis  micropliilla,  fine 
for  beds,  per  doz.         .   12 

Fuchsia  exoniensis,  each    3 

Fuchsias,  25  of  the  newest 
and  mobt  approved,  per 
dozen     .         .         .  6s  &  12     0 
Galardia   picta,   per  doz.    6    0 
Gazania,  3  vars.,       „       .     9 
Geraniums,  Scarlet, Varie- 
gated, &c.         .    4s,  Qs.  8i  9 
Geum  coccineum,  per  doz  6 
Heliotropium,perdoz.4s  &6 
Ipomcearubra  cerulea.p.dz.  6 
Lantanas,  per  doz.  .         .90 
Lobelias,  6  vars.,  per  doz.   6 
Lilium,6  newest  varieties, 

per  dozen    .        ,        .12 
Linumflavum,p.doz.  6s.  to  9 
Mimulus  elegans,  a  very 
beautiful    variety,   anJ 
others,  do.  .       .    6 


A  Miscellaneous  Collec. 
tion  of  luu  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  (the 
selection  named  by  the 
piircliaser  in  the  order)  100 
New  Border  Pinks,  per  doz  4 
CEnotheramacrocarpa,  ces- 

psetosa,  4others,  p.doz  12 
Pentstemon,  6  best  varie- 
ties, per  dozen 
Phlox,  12  new  perennial 

species,  per  dozen        ,  12 
Phlox     Drummondii,    and 
new  dark,  per  doz.,  4s  &  6 
Phlox  omniflora,  p.  doz.     6 
Potentilla,  6  fine  species    6 
Rose,  Tea-scented,  China, 
Eliza-Sauvage,      Gou- 
bault,     Taglioni,     La- 
maique,  and  Victoria, 
each      ....    2 
White  and  Yellow  China, 
and     Yellow     Noisette 
Rose,  per  doz.      .        .    9 
Salvias,  6  vars,,  p.  doz,  4j  &  6 
Petunia  punctata,  each  ,     6 


6    0 


Petunias,  6  new  varieties, 

per  dozen      .        .    6s  &  4    0 
Tropseolum       tricolorum, 
and  pentiphyllum,  each 
from         .        Is.  M.  to  10    0 
Verbenas,  12  newest  vars. 
per  dozen      .        .    6s  &  4    0- 
ROCK  PLANTS. 
25  Superior  sorts      .        .     1 5s  I  so  Sup.  Herbaceous  plants   25s 
50        do.         do.       .         .     25    )  100       do,        do.         do.    .     45 
HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT. 


Aristolochia  Sipho,  each  Is  ( 
Atragene  Austriaca,  each  1 
Bignonia  radicans,  each    1 

Do.  do.  major,  each  I 
Ceanothus,  2  species,  eachl 
Calampelis  scabra,  each  1 
Clematis  azurea  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen  .  24 
20  varieties  of  Roses,  each  1 


Clematis  Sieboldti, p.  doz  18s  ad 

Do.      mootana,  p.  doz  12  0 
Pyrus  Deutziajand  Coto- 

neaster,  each        .      .     1  0 

Wistaria  consequana.eachl  6 

Honeysuckle, 6  vars., eachl  0 

Jasminum  4  vars.  .     1  0 

SoIIya,  2  vars.,  each       .0  9, 

PassiSoras, 4  vats.,  each   1  0 


HALF-HARDY  OR  SUMMER  CLIMBERS. 
Cob^a  scandens,  each  .     Os  gt/l  Scypanthus  elegans,  each  Is  iid 
Maurandya,  3  vars.,  each  0     9     Thunbergias,  4  vars.  eachl     0 
Lophospermum,3  vareacho     9  | 

The  above  Plants  carc-f-Oly  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kin^jdnra-  A  post  office  Order  or  reference  for 
payment  in  Town.  Persons  erecting  Greenhouses  or  Conser- 
vatories  can  be  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  and  best  of  Plants 
for  furnishing,  including  the  many  handsome  Climbers  recently- 
introduced. 

N.  B.— Plants  securely  packed  for  exportation.— Albion  Nur- 
sery.  Stoke  Newington,  London. 

GLOXINIA  ROSEA    ALBA;  Figured  in  the  pre- 
sent Numberof  the  "  Florists'  Journal." 

Extract.  —  "Our  present  illustration,   G.   rosea  alba,  Is  an 
hybrid  obtained  from  seed  of  Candida,  impregnated   with  the. 
pollen  of  rubra.     Its  beautiful  intermediate  colour  at  once  pro- 
claims its  origin  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  speedily  become - 
a  favourite."— i^/o)'(s^s' Jowrna^  May  1,  1844,  by  the  Editor, 

The  flower  is  of  a  lovely  and  delicate  rose  colour,  with  a 
pure  wliite  throat;  habit  of  G.  rubra,  and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

Strong  Plants  now  ready  for  sending  out,  at  7s.  6d.eachj 
discount  to  the  trade,  if  three  plants  are  taken.  Apply  to  Wm, 
E.  Rkndle.  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth. — May  31,  1844. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD,. 
SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  Amateurs  and  their  Friends  to  their  ex- 
tenaive  Stock  of  SUPERB  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  100  of  the  finest  named  sorts,  which  they  are  now 
prepared  to  send  out,  in  very  strong  plants  {hardened  to  the 
open  air).  A  few  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  are  enume- 
rated below,  and  will  be  supplied  at  12a.  per  dozen  sorts,  or  one 
plant  of  each  for  18s.  Alata,  Britannia,  Brockmannii,  carnea. 
Champion,  Cormackii.  Defiance,  Eclipse,  Enchantress,  Eppsii, 
Exoniensis,  Lancii,  Majcsticaa,  Noblissimn,  Paragon,  Robusta, 
Rogersiana,  Stanwelliana,  Transparens,  Victory  ;  or  50  extra- 
fine  varieties,  including  the  above,  for  40s.  Fine  varieties  can 
also  be  supplied  nt  C,;,  and  £s,  per  dozen,  when  the  selection  is 
left  to  W.  W.  and  Son. 

Also,  Strong  Plants  of  the  following  SUPERB  VERBENAS, 
at  12s.  per  dozen  varieties,  or  one  plant  of  each  for  20s.  Ame- 
tliystina,  Atrosanguinea,  I3arnsii,  Beauty,  Bishopii,  Boule  de 
Feu,  Bridesmaid,  Elegans  (Youell's),  Formosa  elegans.  Fortune- 
teller, Harlequin,  Howardiana,  Laconii,  Lilacina,  Longiflora, 
Minstrel  Boy,  Prince  of  Wales  (Wood's),  Princess  Royal 
(Youell's),  Renown,  Rival  King,  Rosy  Queen,  Speciosa,  Tag- 
lioni, White  Perfection.  Good  named  varieties  at  53.  to  Qs. 
per  dozen. 

ACHIMENES  — grandiflora,  longiflora,  pedunculatus,  and 
rosea,  at  Is.  each,  or  9,7.  per  dozen. 

*>^^'  Catalogues  of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Petunias,  ^c,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  ^^^ 


SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  LOBELIAS. 

FC.  BALL,  Nurseryman,  Taunton,  (successor  ta 
•      Mr.  John  YouNa,)begn  to  ofler  the  follo^viiig  as  decidedly 
the  best  Scarlet  Lobelias  known,  viz. : — 

Lobelia  fulgens  multillorn, 

„  „  ir  variety, 

,j  ,,        pyr;iniidalca. 

All  parlaking  of  the  IVco  growth  of  L.  Igiica,  and  in  colour  and 
size  of  flower  far  exceeding  the  vivid  scarlet  of  L.  fulgena ; 
parlicuJarly  the  flrst,  which  ia  also  very  desirable  fioni  ils  robuBt 
liabitandlongoontinuancu  in  bloom.  Last  season  in  tlio  grecn- 
houHe  itH  flowerft  were  coiKipicuoUH  for  four  nionthH.  I  Ian  la  are 
ready  for  Immcdiute  delivery,  price  Oj.  each.— May  31,  iS-H. 
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r-iLOTl-I    OF    GOLD    NOISETTE    ROSE.  — Air. 
l_y  Ct/RTis  Imvingasirnns  Stock  of  this  very  desirable  ..o- 
velty,  hegs  to  offer  !^no<l  Plan's  at  105.  M.  each      Carnage  ol 
Packages  paid  t-.  L'.n.ion  pei"  Great  WcsUrn  Rail 
WestnfEncIfHifl  Rose  Nursery,  Mnorenii.  near  Br.gto]. 


PLANTS    FOR    BEDDING    OUT,    to   be  had   of 
MARN0CK8:MAN[.Ey,NuBSBRYMii?f,  Hackney,  London 


per  doz.— s, 
Geraniums,  scarlet  ami 

otheis,  strong  plants  6  to  0 
Fuchsias,  lOU  varieties  .  0  12 
Verbenas        do.  .40 

Petunias  •         .         ■         .  4      C 
Malvadecumbcns,   new  9 
Salvias,— in  varictiL's      .  4      6 
Bouvardias         do.        .69 
Lantanas  do.         .  c) 

Lobelias  do.        .  6 


perdox.     ... 
AnSgaUi^,— in  varieties  .  6  to  9 
Alstrcemeriaa      do,        .  9 
Heliotropiura .        .        .40 

Crkkpers. 
Maurandyas,  4  varieties  G 


Cobcea  scandens 

Lopliospermums     - 

Khodochiton  volubile 

ICennedya 

SoUya  heterophylla 


0 
D 
12 


■With  every  other  variety  of  Bed  and  CreepingPlants,  at  moderate 
nrices,  sent  free  witliin  10  miles  of  London,  if  to  the  amonnt  of 
W  end  upward,^,  or  packed  for  the  country.  A  descriptive 
Catalogue  maybe  had  on  applicatioa.— Nursery, Baekney  May  3 1  ■ 


WHITK  HART  HOTEL,  BROMLEY,  KENT. 

WM.  P'VWLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Nobihty  and 
Gentry  that  in  consequence  of  the  numeroas  orders  he 
has  received,  he  intends  scndinp:  out  early  in  the  autumn,  at 
305.  U.  per  plant,  a  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  of  18^4.  named 
"CAssANDiiA,"  a  specimen  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Regent's  Park. 

Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Magnet,  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  three  can  be  had  for  one  guinea,  


NEW  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  &C.  &c. 

J  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  York,  can  supply 
•  fine  strong  Plants,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  of  the 
undernamed  Dahlias,  &c.,  at  6s.  each  :-Auiantia,  Claudme, 
Constance,  Gauntlet,  Lady  Anirobus,  Madeline,  Romeo,  Van- 
quisher, Emma  Noak,  Park's  Mou<.t  Rival,  &c.;  at  8s.  each. 
Beauty  of  Biimingbam,  Lady  Grey,  Lord  Howden.  Lady  St. 
Maur  Rival  Rose,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson, 
Sir  H  Pnttinger;  andatlO,?.  6d„  Nonpareil,  Prince  of  Water- 
loo Spitfire.  Every  other  new  variety  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
following  at  \s.  6f^  each  :-Antagonist,  Asmodeus.  Admiral 
Stopford.  Blanch  Shelly,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Colonel  Baker. 
Compeiitor,  Confidence,  Essex  Triumph.  Favourite.  Hero  of 
Stonehenge,  Mrs.  Shelly,  King  of  Lilacs,  Mrs.  Jas.  Richardson, 
Perpetual  (Grand),  Surprise  (Oakley's),  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Sul- 
tana, Violet  Perfection,  Vivid,  Virgil,  Victory  ol  Sussex. 
Other  good  varieties,  new  last  year,  at  Is.  each,  or  8s.  per  doz. 
Good  older  varieties,  6s.  per  drzen ;  also  a  good  variety  in 
colours,  not  named,  at  hs.  pc-r  dozen.  New  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  &c.  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  of  which  a  Catalogue 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  HAHRisor.', 
Kurseryman,  York.— May  30,  1844. ^ 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
SEEDSMEN.- 

a^'HOMAS  GIBBS   and   Co.,  comer  of  Half  Moon- 

-1-  street  Piccadilly,  London,  having  had  the  honnur  of  being 
officially  appointed  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the  "ROYAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,"  beg  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  their  Agricultural  Friends  in 
general,  that  this  renewed- mark  of  confidence  will  stimulate 
them  to  continued  and  fresh  endeavours  to  merit  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction. Among  other  Seeds  tbey  beg-  to  call  attention  to  the 
following. 

TURNIPS. 

Purple  Top  Swedish  Turnip  (combiniug  large  produce  with 
beauty  of  form  and  smallness  of  top). 

Green  Top  ditto  ditto  (hardy  and  useful  variety). 

Gibbs's  Green  Top  Yellow  Hybrid  [strongly  recommended  — 
■will  bear  sowing  later  than  Swedes,  and  next  to  the  Swede  in 
hardiness). 

Gibbs's  Red  ditto  ditto  (same  as  the  above,  wilh  red  top). 

Green  Globe  Turnip. 

Early  Stubble  Turnip,  and  other  varieties  of  known  good 
qualities. 

GRASS  SEEDS, 
For  forming  permanent  Meadows  and  Pastures. 

Mixtures  of  Selected  Natural  Grass  Seed  f.^r  the  purposes 
above  mentioned,  proportioned  and  adapicd  to  suit  the  nature 
of  different  soils. 

Please  address,  Thomas  Gibes  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
"Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  corner  of  Half 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

W'M.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
mam  by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prjnck 
ALEKftT,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  atiention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agr:c  ilturists  in  general  to  his  combinatiims  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
f^  r  i',.'rmanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Pari.s,  Lawns, 
Sic.  (is  recommended  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
Gbohok  St^tLAlR,  Author  of  tlie  '*  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobuiu- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  1:5,00(1  acres  have  been  converted  to  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  wilh  the  greate.st  success. 
Parties  requiring  Seeils  arc  respectfully  rc()uested  to  stale  the 
na'ureof  the  soil's,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Gardeii  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  kinds. 
N.B.— Curmack's  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6rf.  per  quait. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
H0RTICULTURALBUILD1NGS,DWELLING-H0USES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272.  UOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efljcient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
mtiny  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  tliehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  alsoconstruct  ih  metal  all  dssciiptions  of 
Horticultural Buildingsand Sashes, and  invitenoblcmen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn.wlierctheyhavetheopportuiutv  of 
exhibiting,  among-st  otlier  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  lor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
moreeomplete  than  has  hithcrti.been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Uaii-ey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
Bear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  counti  y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailkv  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  oral 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory, 


IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM  AND    HALLEN,  Winsiiet^street,  Ok- 
FORD-STilEET,   LoNEON. 


GARDEN     ROLLERS    and    RICK-STANDS,    or 

STATHELS,  at  very  lowprices. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  9*.  6(7.  each. 
HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,  18 

inches  square,  30  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  7  ft- 

Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  in  great 
varielv,  and  every  description  of  article  used  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING, 
at  8s.  Grf.  per  bundle  of  150  to  160  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-stands, 
Rose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 

Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  witli  Cotta-m's  Patknt,  or  Rogee3's  Boilers. 
After  15  years' experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  sim- 
ple plan. 

SliQW  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Winsley-.street, 
wliere  estimates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL      IMPLEMENTS. 


^^<£ 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  best 
construction,  made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  containing  the 
double  Cylinder,  and  all  the  latest  improvements,  are  now  ready, 

CAST-IRON  RICK-STANDS  and  PIGTROUGHS, 

at  very  low  prices. 

IRON  HURDLES  and  FIELD-GATES  of  all  sizes, 

at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Weighing 
Machines,  Improved  Pjize  Harrows,  Field  Rollers, Turn ip-cutfers 
Cti aft"- cutting  Machines,  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machines 
Oil-cake  Breakers,  and  every  description  of  implements  used  in 
Agriculture. 

Show  R'loms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- 
street, where  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


B 


URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  Co. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


™B[;n.mDou  and  ECeAlt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
FubUc  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o;  their  complete  success  :  for  the  fuither  absurance  of 
those  v.'ho  niwy  require  this  apparatus,  Buruidck  and  Hkaly 
refer  then:  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chisv.ick; 
also  to  Mr.  Gi.e-ndinn'ing,  Garden  Architect,  S:c.  &e.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  optration,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 


Plain: 
Boiler. 


^s. 

1  5 
RiDbed 
Boiler. 

2  2 

2  15 

3  10 


10 


21 


.  15 


50 


s.d. 
76 

10  6; 
12  6; 

17  5  8 


35  0  & 


Wm  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  Jo  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet, 
loo  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  1 00 
r  Warm  a  grap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 
Landapit  50fc. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantUies  are  rough  estimates;  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  do  ir.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pips 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct, 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceohurch-etreet, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  Libove  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  ovLMcvery  other  article  hitherto 
Employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental inanpe-^rsmce.  can  be  marie  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  Width  and  depth,  andean  be  connected  or  disconnected 
■by  any  working  Gardener  without  Elie  sliglitest  difiiculty,  thus 
-affording  tlit  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rsndlb, 
of  Pljmouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
anv  size  will  he  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


A  GREENHOUSE,  Calico-coated  with  WHITNEY'S 

j-TL  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION 
may  be  seen  in  use  at  the  Grounds  of  Bass  and  Bkowm,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  appointed  Agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  Comiiosition.  The  light  is  equal  to  glass  ;  the  plants 
exhibit  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  a  longer  period  for 
bloom  is  gained.  Sold  in  bottles,  with  directions  for  use- 
quarts,  4s.  G(/. ;  pints,  2s.  Qd. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Plants  for 
bedding.     Catnloene.s  suniilied. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  and  Thursday,  June  6th,  at  12 
o'clock  each  day,  a  fine  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all 
the  leading  Varieties.  Also  a  splendid  Assortment  of  Geraniums, 
the  newest  Varieties  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas,  Heartsease,  and 
a  Variety  of  other  flowering  Plants.  May  be  viewed  the  morn- 
ing of  Sale.  Catalofjucs  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstonc. 


CAPITAL  lNVfc;STMENT.— IMPROVABLE  ESTATE  IN  AYR- 
SHIRE, WITH  SALMON-FISHINGS.  GROUSE-SHOOTING, 
&C.-FOR  SALE,  Ui  ONE  OR  MORE  LOTS. 

TPIE  ESTATE  OF  BALLANTRAE,  extending  to 
about  7164  acres  imperial,  with  the  Village  and  Harbour, 
and  the  valuable  Saimon-Fishings  of  the  River  Stinchar  and  the 
adjacent  Sea-coast. 

The  Lands  immediately  around  the  village,  about  1587  acres, 
form  a  compact  and  beautiful  Estate,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Stinciiar,  and  nearly  two  miles  along  tlie  Frith  of  Clyde; 
and  they  afford  many  fine  situations  for  a  residence.  The  land 
in  this  division  is  arable,  of  sui)erior  quality,  and  capable  of 
greatincrease  of  value  by  draining,  planting,  and  better  culti- 
vation. The  remaindrr  of  the  estate,  abuut  two  miles  distant, 
consists  of  excellent  Stock  Farms,  capable  also  of  great  im- 
provement, by  surface  draining  and  liming,  and  affords  some 
of  the  best  Grouse  sho.  ting  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
River  Stinchnr,  and  other  streams  on  the  Estate,  abound  with 
Salmon  and  Trout. 

The  present  rental  is  only  1S91/.  2s.;  but  the  principal  Farms 
are  let  at  very  low  rents,  and  a  considerable  rise  may  be 
counted  on.  The  public  burdens  payable  by  the  proprietor  are 
of  trifling  amount.  The  great  post-road  to  Portpatrick  passes 
through  the  village,  aitd  if  the  proposed  improvements  on  the 
harbour  are  compltted,  Ballantrae  will  be  the  Shipping  Port  of 
the  whole  Vale  of  Stinchar;  and,  with  its  valuable  Fisheries, 
must  become  a  place  of  some  trade  and  importance.  Ballantrae 
is  about  15  hours'  sail  from  Liverpool,  6^  hours'  sail  from  Glas- 
gow, and  12  miles  from  Girvan,  to  which  latter  place  it  is  now 
in  contemplation  to  continue  the  Ayrshire  Railway. 

If  not  immediately  sold  in  oneLot,  theEstate  will  be  exposed 
as  follows: — 

1st.  The  MOOR  LOT,  extending  to  about  5577  acres,  of  which 
the  present  land  rental  is  .  .  .         .     sSHJn     0     0 

And  the  shooting  fur  the  present  season  is  let  at   .    .    50    0    0 

Total  rent     .    .^6425     0     0 

2d.  The  FARM  of  LAGGANand  LAGGANHOLM,  as  at  pre- 
sent possessed  by  Hugh  Lockhart,  James  M'.Meikan,  John 
Murray,  Mrs.  M'Kinna,  &c.,  with  13  acres  of  thtiving  young 
Plantations,  extending  to  about  450  acres,  at  present  let 
at     .  .  .  .  .  .  .         ^416     4     3 

There  is  a  neat  small  modern  Mansion  on  this  lot,  like  a  good 
Farmhouse,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  Land  is  out  of  lease  at 
Martinmas  next. 

3d.  The  REMAINDER  of  the  LANDS  of L.4GGAM  and  GAR- 
LEFFAN,  including  the  Mill  and  Mill  Lands,  extending  to  about 
232  acres,  at  proseiitlet  at      .  .  .  .     a?l75     2     9 

4th.  The  LANDS  on  North  Side  of  the  Rivet  Stinchar,  with 
the  Salmon- Fishing,  Harbmr,  and  Village,  extending  to  about 
91)5  acres,  at  present  let  at  874^  14s.  Qrf.,  will  be  exposed  along 
wilh  Lots  2d  and  3d,  but  will  not  he  separately  sold  till  these 
two  Lots  are  disposed  of. 

James  M'Gri'gor.  Ballantrae,  will  show  the-Lands;  and  for 
fui  ther  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  George  Guthrie, 
Esq.,  factor,  Culhirn,  near  Stranraer;  or  to  ..Eneas  Macbean, 
writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgti.—EJiuburgh,  24th  May,  1844. 
S A LE  OF  A  S P L EN^DI D~COLLECTION  OF  HOTHOUSE 
GREENHOUSE,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

'"P      M.  FISHER  respectfully  announces  that  he  is 

J-  •  directed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lodgb,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  June  next,  at  the  Nur- 
sery Grounds,  Broughton-Iane,  Lower  Broiighton,  in  consc-quenre 
of  his  Removing  to  Broughton  Park,  Higher  Broughton,  thti  whole 
of  his  excellent  COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS,  consisting  of  fi:;e 
specimens  of  Geraniums,  a  splendid  collection  of  Fuchsias,  Ca- 
mellias, Ericas,  Achimenes,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Pentstemons,  Carnations  and 
I'icotees  in  Pots;  about  500  Dahlias,  of  the  best  varieties;  two 
Beds  of  Tulips,  and  about  600  choice  Pansies,  all  in  beautiful 
condition. 

Slay  be  viewed  six  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises  or  from  the  Auctioneer,  17,  Princess-street.  Sale  to 
commence  each  dny  at  eleven  o'clock.     Slanchester.  May  30,  1844. 


UKKitiNHuUSEa— 10  NURSERYMEN   AND  OTHERS.  ■ 

TO  BE  SOLD,  separately  or  altogether,  THREE 
capital  GREENHOUSES,  in  excellent  c  indilion ;  two 
measuring  40  feet  front  by  15J  feet  deep;  one  measuring  27feet 
front  by  11  feet  deep.  Must  be  removed  before  the  middle  of 
June  next.  Apply  to  Mr.  CnAio,  uarseryman,  Montpelier- 
gardens,  Walworth,  Surrey. 

TO  BE  LET,  Furnished,  for  not  less  than  Six  Months, 
four  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  near  the  river, 
a  HOUSE  possessing  in  an  unusual  degree  the  advantages  of 
the  country,  with  well-stocked  Fruit  and  Flower- Card  en, 
Meadow,  Cow,  and  Poultry,  Coach-house,  Stabling,  &c.  The 
House  contains  three  sittingand  six  ted-rooms,  with  convenient 
offices.  For  Floriculture,  or  kindred  pursuits,  it  has  qualifica- 
tions rarely  met  with  in  a  place  of  equal  uretonsions.— For 
particulars  spply  to  Mr.  Maddox.  25.  Weibeck-street. 


t^ARM  TO  LtT,  on  the  Borders  ot  Kent  and  Sussex, 
-S.  containing  about  250  Acres  of  Arable,  Meadow,  and  Pas- 
ture Land,  of  which  8  Acres  are  Hops  in  full  plunt.  There  is  a 
very  good  Farm-house  very  pleasantly  situated,  ample  substan- 
tial Buildings,  and  Five  Cottages.  The  incoming  at  Michael- 
mas will  be  moderate.— Apply  to  Mr,  Aitcheson,  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Weils. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  Second  Meet- 
iDg  will  take  place  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  June.  Tlie  gates 
will  be  opened  at  One  p.u.  Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  at 
this  Office,  price  5s.  eech ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  arteriioon 
of  the  days  of  E.xhibition,  at  7s.  6d.  each  j  but  only  to  orders 
from  Fellows  of  tHe  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent  Street  on  tlie  day 
of  ExbibitioD.— 21,  Regent  Street.^ 


LYNDON'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SPADES.— 
These  excellent  Spades,  warranted  to  bear  a  knife  edge, 
and  wear  as  long  as  three  Spades  made  in  the  usual  way,  are 
sold  by  Jons  Shkwen',  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  to  whom  orders 
may  be  addressed,  aud  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


€t)e  QS^SLvXftmv^*  C^roincle* 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

f  HortiiiuUural           .        .        .  3  P  w. 

Trasu&T,       Jiine4       .<  Rnyal  Botanic  Gardens        .  3  p.u. 

(.Linuean           ....  c  p-ji. 

"WzDKBiDAXj  June  5        .    Society  of  .\rtB        .        .        .  8  p  st. 

FaiDAT,           June  7       •     Botanical         ....  8  P.u. 

Satcrdat,      Junes       .    Royal  Botanic        .        .        .  4  p.m. 

COUNTRr  SHO  W.— Ti;ESDaT,  June  11— Gardeneis"  Benevolent  Institution. 


At  page  295,  a  correspondent,  signing  himself 
"  Omikron,"  gave  an  account  of  a  most  destructive 
DisE.\SE  A.\ioNG  HIS  Peach  Tkees,  for  which  he 
could  find  no  cure.  Mr.  Errington  has  since  (p.  331) 
offered  some  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  subject. 
"Omikron"  has  furnished  us  with  further  information, 
and  we  now  beg  to  submit  a  iew  observations  of  our 
own  upon  this  singular  case,  which  involves  a  variety 
of  considerations  of  the  greatest  interest  to  gardeners. 
The  disease  in  question  is  "  the  gum  "  in  a  very 
aggravated  state.  Both  young  and  old  branches  are 
cankering  fast  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  clear  that  all 
the  trees  iu  "  Omikron's"  garden  must  perish  if  the 
mischief  is  not  stopped. 

It  appears  from  his  statement  that — 1,  the  garden 
is  near  Cheltenham,  in  an  open  aspect,  somewhat,  but 
not  very  low ;  2,  the  natural  soil  a  clay,  which  by  burn- 
ing and  cultivating  has  been  made  to  work  well ; 
3,  the  borders  thorouglily  drained,  only  a  spit  deep, 
and  secured  from  communication  with  the  clay  by  a 
cement  bottom  ;  4,  the  soil  of  the  borders  a  good 
virgin  loam ;  S,  the  trees  planted  with  their  roots 
near  the  surface.  In  all  these  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  objected  to;  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  are  judicious;  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  mischief  can  be  connected  with  them. 
Mr.  Errington,  indeed,  refers  the  evil  to  the  employ- 
ment of  loam  on  a  cement  bottom;  and  he  thinks 
that  chopped  turf  would  have  been  better  ;  which  is 
true.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  disease  appears 
in  a  few  weeks  after  trees  begin  to  grow  in  this  loam 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  borders  are  only  a  spit 
deep,  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  drainage 
perfect,  it  seems  difEciilt  to  believe  tliat  the  loam  is 
the  real  cause  of"  Omikron's"  disasters. 

Our  own  opinion  was,  as  we  stated  at  first,  that  all 
the  evil  arises  from  the  wood  not  being  properly 
ripened  ;  and  that  opinion  is  changed  into  conviction 
by  a  second  letter  from  "  Omikron  "  now  before  us, 
accompanied  by  other  specimens  of  the  diseased  trees. 
In  all  these  the  old  wood  is  green,  soft,  and  pithy  ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  his  gardener,  a  very  observant 
and  intelligent  man,  had  made  the  same  suggestion 
as  ourselves, "  from  finding  that  the  leaves  remain  on 
the  branches  until  very  late  in  the  season,  retaining 
their  green  appearance." 

The  great  questions  then  are, — 1,  What  is  it  that 
constitutes  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  wood?— and  2, 
how  are  the  agencies  connected  with  the  ripening 
process  to  be  controlled.''  Neither  of  these  questions 
can  be  answered  without,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
amining the  cha'hges  connected  with  Vegetable 
organisation. 

Gum  is  the  basis  of  vegetation  ;  and  he  would  not 
be  very  wrong  who  should  assert  that  the  whole 
framework  of  a  plant  is  a  skeleton  of  gum.  Tliis 
Eubstance  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  amongst  water,  with  whose  elements  the 
young  carbon  combines.  The  first  secretion  that  we 
find  in  a  young  seedling  is  gum,  and  out  of  that  gum 
the  organs  of  tlie  tender  plant  are  fashioned  by  the 
vital  force.  The  first  secretion  that  is  formed  by  a 
full-grown  plant,  when  it  is  roused  from  its  winter's 
torpor  and  begins  to  grow,  is  gum,  which  in  trees 
oozes  out  between  tlic  wood  and  hark,  as  camh'nm, 
causing  the  latter  to  "run," and  enabling  both  those 
parts  to  increase  in  thickness.  Gum  albo  lubricates 
the  delicate  organs  which  are  formed  In  the  leaf-bud, 
and  lengthen  into  leaves  and  branches. 

But  as  plants  grow  old  gum  disappears,  the  pro- 
poTlioHB  of  its  elements  change,  anil  it  assumes  the 
new  forms  of  starch  and  wood,  or  it  simply  loses  the 
water  that  dissolved  it,  and  becomes  a  hardened 
coaling  to  the  minute  cells  and  tubes  of  vegetable 
structure.  AVhen  it  is  cornpletrly  changed,  or  hard- 
ened, wood  is  naid  to  be  riiie:  on  tlie  contrary,  when 
it  remains  in  the  very  Btatc  of  gum,  aii<l  still  retains 
iu  water,  wood  is  called  unripe.  In  the  former  condi- 
tion iloflersgrcatreiiiiilancct^)  changesof  temperature, 
suffering  but  little  from  cither  heat  or  cold,  aud  it 


gives  birth  to  branches  firm  and  healthy  like  itself, 
because  they  are  fed  by  a  healthy  mother.  In  the 
latter  state,  (that  of  unripeness),  it  is  extremely  sensible 
of  changes  of  temperature,  its  fluid  expanding  with 
force  on  either  side  of  4.0"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
and  it  brings  forth  sickly  watery  branches,  be- 
cause it  cannot  give  them  their  duly  prepared  supply 
of  food. 

The  point  to  be  gained,  then,  is  to  secure  the  con- 
version of  gum  into  some  more  dry  and  solid  form  of 
matter.  This  is  the  more  important  in  a  Peach-tree, 
because  that  plant,  like  all  stone  fruit  trees,  naturally 
produces  gum  in  e-Kcess,  and  wants  the  power  which 
many  plants  possess  of  rapidly  converting  it  into 
something  else.     How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Gum  is  converted  into  starch  or  wood  by  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  the  water  in  combination  with  it.  A 
loss  of  1  part  of  water  in  1 1  produces  starch,  and  of 
3  parts  in  11  jiroduces  wood.  A  separation  of  the 
water  of  combination  is  produced  by  heat  and  light, 
and  by  no  other  known  agents.  In  proportion  as  the 
branches  are  heated  and  exposed  to  bright  light  are 
starch  and  wood  formed  at  the  expense  of  gum;  we 
may  also  conceive  that  in  a  similar  proportion  un- 
changedgum  is  dried  off  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water 
of  solution,  and  vice  versd.  Now,  one  of  the  first  means 
to  effect  this  end  is  to  take  care  that  no  more  wood  is 
produced  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  sunlight;  and 
that  all  such  wood  is  continually  nailed  close  to  a  wall, 
whenever  it  is  long  enough  to  be  so  secured,  in  order 
that  the  reflected  heat  of  the  wall  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  branches.  All  the  systems  of  leaving  fore-right 
shoots,  or  of  putting  off  Jsummer  pruning  till  the 
winter,  and  tucking  in  the  summer  growth,  according 
to  the  ignorant  school  of  Forsyth,  are  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  the  ripening  process,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  conversion  of  gum  into  starch  and  wood. 
This  explains  why  Peach-trees  grown  in  the  open 
quarters  of  a  nursery,  where  the  temperature  is  low, 
are  so  peculiarly  subject  to  gum. 

But  all  the  exposure,  tliin  training,  and  other 
expedients  that  can  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  place 
the  Peach-tree  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  its  own 
Persian  climate,  will  fail,  if  the  roots  are  permitted  to 
suck  up  moisture  too  abundantly  from  the  soil,  or  if 
the  air  is  so  damp  as  to  hinder  the  ready  passage  of 
water  through  the  leaves.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  ripening  of  wood,  these  points  also  are  to 
be  sedulously  attended  to.  The  border  must  not 
only  be  at  all  times  well  drained,  but  in  localities 
where  theair  is  inevitably  very  moist,  and  where,  there- 
fore, the  leaves  are  incapable  of  perspiring  copiously, 
the  border  must  be  maintained  so  dry  that  but  little 
moisture  shall  find  its  way  into  the  system  of  the 
trees  ;  for  by  so  doing,  the  leaves,  whicli  have  little 
power  of  action,  in  consequence  of  the  dampness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them,  will  have  little  occasion 
to  exercise  such  power  as  they  possess;  and  thus  a 
due  balance  will  be  maintained  between  the  perspir- 
ing powers  of  the  leaves  and  the  absorbing  powers 
of  the  roots. 

When  these  things  are  neglected,  the  consequence  is 
that  cold,  expanding  the  watery  matter  of  the  un- 
ripe wood  during  winter,  will  force  through  the  sides 
of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  lodged  the  gummy  fluid, 
which,  the  moment  this  happens,  loses  its  vitality 
and  causes  a  decay  of  the  surrounding  parts  ;  or 
heat,  when  the  sun  beats  fiercely  on  the  branches, 
will  produce  the  same  eflfect — the  inevitable  result  of 
which  will  be  decay.  The  proximate  cause  of  "  the 
gum  "  may  therefore  be,  either  exposure  of  unripe 
wood  to  the  sun,  as  we  suggested  (p.  295),  or  the 
action  of  frost  upon  it,  as  we  observe  by  our  corres- 
pondence that "  Omikron's''  gardener  has  supposed. 

Another  cause,  distinct  from  all  these,  may  be  the 
following  : — Suppose  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  are 
sufficient  to  damage  the  unripe  ivood,  the  new  sap 
will  do  it ;  for  in  unripe  wood  the  cells  and  vessels 
are  filled  unnaturally  with  crude  fluid  before  the 
new  sap  enters  them  ;  and  the  moment  that  new  sap 
is  introduced  in  addition,  they  become  so  distended, 
that  a  portion  of  their  contents  must  escape.  That 
portion  flows  into  the  intercellular  cavities  of  the 
bark,  thence  finds  its  way  to  the  exterior,  and  having 
lost  its  vitality,  immediately  induces  the  decay  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  Cases  like  those  of  "Omikron"' 
will  be  cured  more  certainly  by  reflecting  upon 
these  facts  than  by  all  the  specific  remedies  which 
the  most  experienced  plant-doctor  could  possibly 
prescribe.  We  coinmcnd  them  accordingly  to  all 
whom  they  concern — and  their  name  is  Legion. 

FUCH.S1A.S. 

iClmlinutd/romp.dld.) 

The  general  fitnenb  of  pent  (or  FuchsiuB,  is  in  thnt 
state  nhiuti  opproaclics  nearest  to  llieir  oonditionB  of 
growth  in  nature,  namely,  in  a  bed  or  cluuip  in  the  open 
groutitl.  Those  wiio  iiitlicrto  Imvt;  not  oten  the  sur- 
p<l«sirig  vigour  they  asaurne  wlicn  indulged  willi  the  cool 
and  rel'reitliing  iiiiliiencc  of  this  rnateriul,  liave  yet  to 
ciijiiy  one  of  tlii;  moBt  beautiful  fcutuieu  of  an  Euglisb 
flower-garden. 

The  advoutagcs  connected  witli  this  moilc  of  treat- 


ment are  probably  caused  by  the  uniform  moisture  to 
which  the  roots  are  exposetl,  and  which  appears  essential 
to  their  highest  vigour.  Under  such  cooditioug,  the 
growth  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  when  grown  in  the 
common  borders  ;  by  being  less  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  drought  and  moisture,  their  growth  is  much  stronger, 
whilst  the  vigour  thus  acquired  is  ultimately  productive 
of  a  proportionate  amount  of  bloom.  Under  this  mode 
of  management  is  seeu  the  practical  application  of  a  pre- 
vious remark,  viz.,  that  the  bloom  of  Fuchsias  generally 
is  commensurate  with  their  annual  extent  of  growth. 
Thus,  their  unrestricted  vigour  when  grown  in  open  beds 
of  peat,  not  only  maintains  them  in  beauty  for  a  longer 
period  than  when  cultivated  in  pots,  but  also  serves  as  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  in  aid  of  the  conservatory,  green- 
house, &c.,  in  the  autumn  months,  it  being  a  valuable 
feature  of  all  plants  which  are  adapted  for  planting  out 
in  peat,  that  their  removal  in  bloom  into  pots  or  tubs 
may  be  effected  at  any  period  with  infinitely  less  risk 
than  similar  plants  grown  in  other  soils.  Hence  the 
fitness  of  i;he  present  genus  for  shifting  from  the  autumn 
situation  into  pots,  &c. 

Other  advantages  may  be  named.  An  established 
plant  in  a  pot,  on  being  planted  out,  will  in  many  cases 
attain  two  and  three  times  as  much  growth  as  it  would 
under  ordinary  treatment  (especially  if  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  for  pot  culture)  ;  hence  its  value  to 
nurserymen,  for  the  purposes  of  growth  alone.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  bloom  of  Fuchsias  in  general  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  annual  growth  ;  hence  its 
value  to  amateurs,  especially  for  late-flowering  varieties. 
Last  and  not  least,  is  its  value  lor  the  object  of  increase. 
It  is  occasionally  remarked,  that  a  difficulty  exists  in 
propagating  the  Fuchsia  during  summer  and  autumn  ; 
and  this  remark  is  generally  connected  with  another, 
whicli  serves  very  well  in  the  place  of  a  worse,  namely, 
that  they  are  easily  enough  struck  if  cuttings  can  be  got  ia 
a  proper  state.  The  question  then  is,  How  may  suitable 
cuttings  be  obtained  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, or  during  that  season  which  is  -the  least  adapted 
to  produce  them  under  ordinary  modes  of  culture  t 

At  page  753  (C/iro/iic/fi,  18^3),  an  opinion  is  offered,  that 
'*  the  vigour  of  plants  is  in  proportion  to  the  excitability 
of  their  organs."  Admitting  this  to  be  correct,  it  is  fur- 
ther assumed  that  any  system  of  cultivation  which  in- 
sures a  progressive  and  accumulative  secretion  of  sap,  by 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  the  agencies  which  are  essen- 
tial to  growth,  is  alone  productive  of  the  highest  vigour 
at  any  given  period.  As  such,  it  follows  that:  all  plants 
whose  maturity  of  growth  and  bloom  has  been  produced 
with  the  least  artificial  restriction  of  those  agencies,  em- 
body a  higher  amount  of  constitutional  vigour  than  those 
obtained  vice  versa.  For  example,  a  Fuchsia  plant,  sub- 
jected to  a  uniform  circulation  of  moisture,  by  being 
planted  in  a  bed  of  peat,  which  is  the  closest  approach  to 
its  conditions  of  growth  in  nature,  will  possess  a  higher 
amount  of  vigour,  for  growth  and  for  bloom,  than  any 
similar  plant  which  is  exposed  to  the  alternations  of 
drought  and  moisture  in  a  pot.  -^gaia,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Fuchsia  in  a  pot  would  be  that  wherein  the  entire 
growth  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
bloom  ;  an  elfect  which  it  produced  at  the  sacrifice,  ia 
part,  of  the  natural  size  of  every  organ,  and  generally  by 
a  reduction  of  tiie  highest  known  vigour  of  the  plant. 
But  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Fuchsia,  by  open 
ground  culture  in  peat,  would  never  so  far  either  reduce 
the  proportions  of  its  several  parts,  nor  render  the  plant 
incapable  of  forming  additional  leaf-buds.  The  general 
inferences  to  be  derived  from  these  remarks  are,  1st.  That 
an  approach  to  the  conditions  of  growth  in  nature,  are 
capable  of  higher  effects  than  the  conditions  of  growth 
by  art  ;  2d.  That  those  conditions  which  maintain  a  pro- 
gressive excitability  of  the  organs,  also  involve  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  condition  of  their  multiplication  by 
cuttings.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
Fuchsias  being  cultivated  in  beds  of  peat  is,  that  the  ex- 
citability of  the  plants  to  a  late  period  offers  a  state  of 
growth  suited  for  propagation  throughout  the  year. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  writer  had  two  new  varieties 
intrusted  to  his  care  for  increase.  The  plants  being  in 
full  bloom  when  receiveil,  were  in  an  unsuitable  state  for 
the  purpose.  After  removing  all  the  bloom  from  one  of 
them,  it  was  planted  out  in  peat,  where  it  resumed  its 
growth  until  October,  during  which  period  it  yielded  a 
sufficient  number  of  excitable  fore  and  lateral  shoots  for 
two  store  pots  of  cuttings,  which  were  plunged  in  a  small 
tan-pit  with  a  very  slight  heat,  and  covered  with  bell- 
glasses.  They  were  kept  in  a  moist  state  by  sprinkhng 
water  over  them  with  the  hand,  or  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of  them  began  to  emit 
roots  from  the  axils  or  leaf-buds,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  before  spring,  roots  were  emitted  from  every  part 
of  each,  even  up  to  the  terminal  leaf;  and  though  the 
whole  of  them  were  afterwards  left  to  perish  by  e.xpos^ure 
in  an  open  frame,  the  instance  is  still  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  writer's  practice. 
Plants  of  one  year's  growth,  wh^n  pruned  and  previously 
started  into  growth  in  a  cold  pit,  are  well  adapted  for  the 
centre,  and  plants  of  the  current  year  are  suitable  for  the 
fore-ground  of  a  peat-bed.  If  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
occasional  syringing  with  water  will  be  found  beneliciah 
The  priucii'al  precautions  in  the  autumn  shifting  into 
pots,  are  to  secure  each  plant  lirniiy  to  a  stake,  and  its  re- 
moval to  a  pot  large  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  potting, 
very  little  bottom  drainaije  will  be  required,  because 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  denninda  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture.  If  the  operation  is  performed  on  a  wer  day 
so  much  the  better;  if  nut,  let  the  jdaiits  be  placed  in  a 
close  shady  place  lor  a  few  days,  each  in  a  dish  or  pan 
which  may  be  ullowtd  to  retain  the  Bupcilluous  water 
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Syringe  gently  each  day,  and  the  continued  beauty  of  the 
plants  will  more  than  repay  the  attention. 

The  above  directions  are  equally  applicable  to  plants 
of  Salvia,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  effect 
to  a  conservatory  when  plants  are  wanted  to  harmonise 
with  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  —  IV,  Wood,  Pine-apple 
JPlace, 


FAMILIAR      BOTANY. 

MORFHOLOGV. — No.     XIV. 


Would  yon,  then,  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

Of  these  huge  threatening:  difficulties  dire. 

That  ill  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 

His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  risiog  fire? 

Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 

Let  g-odlike  Reason,  from  her  sovereigrn  throne. 

Speak  ihe  commanding'  word — 1  will !— and  it  is  done. 


Although  there  are  many  unbelievers  in  the  change 
of  leaves  into  petals,  there  are  few  who  doubt  that  sta- 
mens may  be  transformed  into  petals.  And  how,  indeed, 
can  it  be  otherwise  when  one  has  once  nestled  one's  nose 
ia  a  fine,  sweet,  soft  double  Rose;  or  stood  admiringly 
over  a  bed  of  Ranunculuses  ?  For  we  know  that  the 
middle  of  a  wild  Rose,  or  Ranunculus,  is  filled  up  with 
stamens,  and  that  when  such  flowers  become  double,  the 
disappearance  of  stamens  is  always  ia  proportion  to  the 
appearance  of  petals. 

But  although  this  familiar  fact  has  the  effect  of  making 
ihe  change  of  stamens  into  petals  seem  a  very  possible 
event,  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  a  far  more  surprising  thing  than 
the  change  of  leaves  into  petals  ;  because  there  is  an 
entirely  new  sort  of  organisation  introduced  with  the 
change.     Let  us  see  how  this  happens. 

If  we  examine  the  white  "V^'^ater  Lily  we  find  so  gra- 
dual a  passage  of  sepals  into  petals,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  the  former  end  and  the  latter  begin.  However, 
at  last  we  come  to  what  are  evidently  petals,  viz.,  the 
thin,  flat,  white,  shining  plates  which  form  the  brilliant 
rays  of  that  most  lovely  flower.  Now,  if  we  puU  away 
these  petals,  we  shall  find  them  alter  as  they  approach 
the  centre  of  the  ilower.  They  become  narrower, 
smaller,  and  thicker,  till  at  last  their  points  assume  a 
Dew  form,  and  become  yellow  on  each  side.  By  degrees 
these  altered  petals  become  very  narrow  straps ;  by 
similar  degrees  the  yellow  sides  near  the  end  become 
thicker  and  larger  ;  and  at  last  we  find  that  they  are  the 
seat  of  pollen — a  perfect  anther  being  formed.  The  sides 
of  the  petal  near  the  end  have  secreted  the  yellow  powder 
ia  their  inside,  and  at  last  they  split  and  allow  it  to 
SScapet  In  thig  instance,  ia  the  natural  state  of  things, 
the  formation  of  stamens  out  of  petals  is  so  very  gradual 
that  plenty  of  instances  occur  which  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  same  sort  of  transitions,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  are  observable  in  the  Calycanthus. 

When  tlowers  become  double  the  reverse  of  all  this 
takes  place.  In  the  common  China  Rose  the  filaments 
become  broad  and  thin,  and  acquire  colour  ;  at  the  same 
lime  the  anthers  shrink  up  ;  and  by  degrees,  the  latter 
having  wholly  disappeared,  the  usual  condition  of  the 
petals  is  gained.  In  this,  which  is  called  retrograde  me- 
tamorphosis, very  instructive  cases  of  intermediate  struc- 
ture are  everywhere  observable.  Sometimes  a  stamen  is 
half  changed,  and  then  a  half  anther  is  found  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  is  expanded  into  the  thin  texture  of 
the  petal.  Sometimes  the  anther  seems  to  struggle  with 
the  filament  for  mastery,  and  resolutely  maintains  its 
ground  at  the  point,  while  the  filament  as  resolutely  ex- 
pands and  reddens,  till  at  last  it  rises  above  the  anther 
on  each  side,  as  if  to  smother  that  which  it  cannot 
otherwise  destroy. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  endless  ;  the  Hawthorn,  the 
Cherry,  the  Pteony,  Anemone,  and  Ranunculus,  are  full 
of  instructive  information  ;  not,  however,  such  plants 
as  the  Dahlia,  which,  although  called  double,  owe  their 
doubleness  to  a  cause  entirely  different  from  the  trans- 
formation of  stamens  into  petals. 

The  progress  of  growth  proves  all  this  still  better  than 
the  transitions  that  have  been  pointed  out;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  observe.  The  most  accurate  observation  shows 
that  when  a  flower  is  very  young,  the  petals  and  stamens 
are  little  scales,  differing  from  each  other  in  no  percep- 
tible degree  ;  but  after  a  certain  period  those  scales  take 
different  roads  to  their  final  organisation.  The  petal- 
ficaJ.es  are  continually  expanding,  and  thinning,  and  ac- 
quiring colour  ;  but  the  stamen-scales  seem  influenced 
by  some  power  of  contraction  that  is  incessantly  acting 
upon  their  growth  ;  they  get  no  colour,  but  expend  their 
Titahty  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  cells  of  their 
interior  into  pollen.  This  has  been  observed  even  in  the 
Lupine,  whose  stamens  and  petals  are  among  the  most 
unlike  that  could  be  easily  found. 

The  stamens,  then,  are  transformed  from  petals,  the 
petals  from  sepals,  the  sepals  from  bracts,  the  bracts 
from  leaves  ;  and  therefore  the  stamens  are  also  trans- 
formed from  leaves. 

Our  next  consideration  will  be  the  way  in  which  the 
fruit  is  made  from  leaves. — R.  E. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Onisctts  asellus,  and  Armadillo  vulgaris  ■ 
called  in  England,  Wood-lice,  Millipedes,  Pigs*-l\ce, 
Sow-bugs,  Old-sows,  and  Carpenters  ;  and  in  Scotland 
Slaters. — Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  &c.,  which  by  perfor- 
ating or  otherwise  injuring  the  leaves,  render  them  unfit 
Ibr  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and  consequently  the  size 
and  flavour  of  the  fruit  are  greatly  injured.  Wood-lice, 
the  Thrips,  Aphis,  Acari,  and  a  minute  Hister,  are  men- 
fioned  amongst  the  aggressors  \  and  as  the  first  are  often 


complained  of  as  a  serious  pest,  we  will  now  undertake 
to  give  their  history.  There  are,  it  will  be  found,  two 
sorts  that  inhabit  gardens,  which  although  confounded 
by  many  persons  are  very  easily  distinguished — one 
species  rolling  itself  up  into  a  compactball  when  touched, 
and  being  more  convex  than  the  other  ;  indeed  they  are 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  have  been  formed  into  two 
genera,  one  having  eight-jointed,  the  other  seven-jointed 
antennae,  but  I  have  seen  the  young  of  the  following 
species  wanting  the  two  end  joints  of  the  antennre,  and 
1  believe  also  one  pair  of  legs. 

Oniscus  asellus  of  Linnseus,  named  by  Fabricius  O. 
murarius  (fig.  1),  does  not  roll  itself  into  a  ball  when  at 
rest,  and  the  antennee  are  composed  of  eight  joints,  the 
fourth  being  almost  as  long  as  the  fifth,  the  terminal  one 
producing  a  shortbristle  ;  the  body  is  oval  and  but  slightly 
convex  ;  it  is  composed  of  14  visible  segments,  including 
the  head,  which  is  broad,  with  a  distinct  tubercle  on  each 
side  before  the  eyes,  which  are  small,  black,  and  coarsely 
granulated  ;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  four  styles  and  a 
central  spine,  the  two  outer  ones  biarticulated.  This 
species,  when  young,  is  sometimes  red,  or  of  a  lead  colour ; 
but  when  full  grown,  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  ;  the  upper 
side  is  rather  rough  or  warty,  variegated  with  brown  or 
lead  colour ;  the  antennas  are  longish,  angular,  and 
pubescent  towards  the  extremity;  the  two  basal  joints 
only  are  whitish  ;  the  head  is  entirely  of  a  lead  colour  ; 
the  sides  of  the  segments  are  dilated  and  acutely  serrated  ; 
the  back  is  dark,  variegated  with  yellowish  spots,  leaving 
the  lateral  margins  whitish  ;  seven  of  the  segments  have 
a  large  dark  spot  on  each,  forming  a  line  of  yel- 
lowish ones  down  either  side  ;  the  legs,  of  which  there 
are  seven  pairs,  are  5-jointed,  beautifully  ciliated  inter- 
nally, and  terminated  by  a  claw  (fig.  2). 

This  Myriapode  principally  inhabits  chinks  in  old 
walls,  rotten  wood,  and  dung-hills,  and  is  reported  as  the 
most  destructive  species  in  the  Cucumber,  Melon,  and 
Mushroom-frames,  and  will  feed  off,  in  a  very  short  time, 
a  young  crop  growing  near  walls,  such  as  scarlet  Beans 
and  Peas  ;  the  old  plants  they  materially  injure  by  gnaw- 
ing off  the  bark.  In  wet  seasons  they  become  very  mis- 
chievous amongst  wall-fruit. 


Armadillo  vulgaris  of  Latreille,  the  Oniscus  Armadillo 
of  Linnaeus  (fig.  3),  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball  when 
touched,  concealing  its  legs  and  antennee  ;  the  latter  are 
not  long,  but  pubescent  towards  the  apex,  and  seven- 
jointed,  the  fifth  joint  twice  as  long  as  the  fourth  ;  the 
apex  is  furnished  with  a  minute  bristle  (fig.  2)  ;  the  body 
is  elliptical,  very  convex,  being  semicylindrical,  and 
composed  of  14  segments  ;  the  head  is  very  broad,  with 
a  minute  eye  on  each  side,  coarsely  granulated  j  the  tail 
is  not  prominent,  and  the  lateral  appendages  are  short 
and  broad  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  lead  colour,  and  the  upper 
side  is  punctured  ;  the  sides  of  the  segments  are  not 
dilated,  but  droop  below  the  abdomen,  and  they  are 
obtusely  serrated ;  it  has  seven  pair  of  legs,  which  are 
six-jointed,  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  joints beingshaggy  on  the 
inside ;  the  sixth  joint  is  small,  and  terminated  by  a 
minute  claw  (fig.  5).  Ohs. — Figures  1  and  2  in  the 
cut  are  rather  larger  than  specimens  are  usually  found. 
This  species  is  sometimes  called  the  Pill-Millipede, 
and  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  to  cure  agues, 
consumption,  &c. :  it  inhabits  moss  and  the  base  of  walls ; 
it  is  likewise  found  under  stones,  rubbish,  &:c.  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  not  equally  as  destructive  as  the  Oniscus 
asellus. 

The  eggs  are  first  deposited  in  an  oval  bag  beneath 
the  abdomen  of  the  Wood-lice,  and  when  they  are  hatched 
the  mouth  of  the  pouch  is  opened  for  the  young  brood  to 
sally  forth,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  scrambled  off, 
the  mother  closes  it  again.  The  young  are  brought 
forth  towards  the  end  of  summer;  and  it  seems 
they  have  only  12  legs  at  first ;  but  after  several  moult- 
ings  they  attain  another  pair  ;  this  succession  of  skins 
may  account  for  the  variation  of  colour  so  often  percep- 
tible, as  well  as  for  their  different  sizes.  When  they  have 
just  cast  off  their  horny  coats  of  mail  they  are  white  and 
soft,  but  occasionally  I  have  found  a  brood  of  a  brick-red 
colour.  The  Onisci  walk  slowly  unless  disturbed,  when 
they  run  fast  away ;  they  shun  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  therefore  are  seldom  visible  by  day  ;  they  not 
only  feed  on  plants,  but  on  the  juices  of  animals,  and 
will  even  devour  one  another  when  confined  without  food. 

I  believe  that  neither  lime,  soot,  nor  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phur will  expel  the  Wood-lice  from  frames,  unless  the 
latter  be  applied  to  an  extent  which  would  injure,  if  not 
kill  the  plants  ;  for  some  by  burying  themselves  in  the 
earth,  and  others  possibly  by  rolling  themselves  up,  would 
remain  secure  during  a  severe  fumigation.  I  have  not 
long  since  stated  that  a  toad,  the  Rana  Bufo  of  Linnseus, 
if  kept  in  a  frame  will  soon  exterminate  Wood-lice, 
Ants,  &c. ;  but  a  pan  of  water  should  be  put  in  ivith  the 
animal.  Large  quantities  may  also  be  caught  by  placing 
two  tiles  or  boards  over  each  other,  between  which  they 
will  crawl  as  the  dawn  of  morning  approaches,  to  conceal 
themselves  ;  and  tiles  laid  over  old  Cabbage-leayes  form 
eicelleat  traps. — Ruricola, 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN No.  X. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 
Insertion  of  Bud.— On  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot  of 
this  year,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  slock,  say,  to  touch 
it  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  at  its  base, 
make  an  incision  one  inch  and  a  half 
long,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  shoot,  quite  (but  no  more)  through 
to  the  wood  ;  above  that  at  right  angles 
make  a  cross  cut  about  2-5ths  the  circum- 
ference of  the  shoot,  or  rather  say,  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  shield  freely.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  shield 
would  otherwise  be  raised  up  in  the 
middle,  instead  of  lying  in  contact  with 
the  wood  below  it,  and  the  bud,  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  sap  from  the  stock, 
would  ultimately  perish.  In  unskilful 
hands  multitudes  of  buds  fail  from  this 
cause,  both  in  the  time  of  budding  and  at  subsequent 
periods. 

When  the  shoot  is  not  ripe,  the  chance  of  its  being 
broken  off  by  the  wind  is  much  lessened  by  making 
the  longitudinal  incision  of  a  greater  length  than  usual, 
and  omitting  the  transverse  cuts.  The  difficulty  in  ia- 
serting  the  bud  is  but  slightly  increased, 
and  the  success  quite  as  certain.  Proceed, 
then,  to  prepare  the  shield  as  before  di- 
rected ;  which  done,  for  convenience  sake 
place  the  upper  end  of  the  shield,  (but  only 
the  tip  of  it,)  between  the  lips,  then  loosen 
the  sides  of  the  bark,  within  the  dotted 
lines,  turning  down,  as  it  were,  the  corners 
of  the  bark  at  the  top,  with  the  ivory  end  of 
the  budding-knife  ;  tliis  must  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  bark,  and  clean  to  the 
wood,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  must  occur 
in  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood  ;  if 
there  be,  the  sap  is  not  active,  and  the  bud 
inserted  would  perish.  Slip  in  the  shield  to 
the  bottom  of  the  incision,  and  then  cut  off  the  piece  of 
jlji  bark  which  was  between  the  lips,  even  with 

jl  .^   i|  the  cross  cut,  so  as  to   place  the  shield   in 
'  •^     \l  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  bark  which 


now  overlays  it  formerly  occupied.  The 
bud  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  incision, 
and  in  that  position  is  less  likely  to  be 
injured  by  wind,  when  it  pushes,  as  well  as 
more  convenient  to  bind  over,  than  if  it 
were  at  the  extreme  point.  The  first  junc- 
tion takes  place  at  the  cross  cut,  by  the 
sap,  in  its  descent ;  care  must  therefore  be 
taken  that  the  shield  fits  exactly  at  that 
place.  The  shortest  possible  time  should 
elapse  pending  these  operations,  lest  the 
lips  of  the  covering  bark  or  the  bud,  should 
get  dried  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
dull  growing  day  is  far  preferable  to  a  windy  one,  as 
evaporation  is  the  death  of  the  bud,  which,  like  all  cut- 
tings from  the  mother  plant,  succeeds  best  when  unex- 
posed to  the  air. 

Some  disappointment  will  at  this  time  be  expe- 
rienced, by  the  operator  finding  that  the  bark  of 
several  of  his  plants,  so  far  from  slipping,  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  even  plump  ;  and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
move  it,  by  cutting  across  as  usual,  the  shoot  breaks  off 
in  his  hand,  and  proves  to  be  little  more  than  pith. 
Habit  alone  enables  the  eye  to  see  at  once,  from  the 
apparent  vigour  of  the  shoot,  if  it  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
worked,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  useless  experiments. 
When  a  plant  is  found  to  be  in  a  stagnated  state  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  it  rarely  becomes  fit  to  receive  a 
bud  during  the  current  season,  and  the  shoot  or  shoots 
upon  it  should  be  shortened  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches, 
according  to  their  strength,  that  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
plant,  which  was  before  applied  to  the  entire  shoots,  may 
be  confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  the  buds,  thus  left 
breaking  out,  will  continue  to  draw  up  the  sap,  and 
maintain  all  the  action  the  root  can  afford.  Any  experi- 
ment on  such  plants  during  the  current  season  will 
almost  always  prove  a  waste  of  time,  but  the  ensuing 
spring  will  in  all  probability  infuse  fresh  vigour,  and  fit 
the  plant  either  to  receive  a  scion,  to  take  a  bud  at  the 
base  of  the  shoot  left  the  preceding  autumn,  (the  natural 
buds  upon  which  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  break,)  or  if 
the  head  be  removed,  s^art  new  and  more  vigorous  shoots 
fitter  for  the  same  purpose.  The  cause  of  the  defalcation 
of  the  plant,  arises  from  its  having  expended  all  its  vigour 
in  its  spring  shoots,  and  having  few  or  no  fibrous  roots, 
or  their  action  having  been  weakened  by  the  soil  not 
being  sufficiently  light  or  properly  pulverised  when  the 
plant  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  growth  of  the  stem 
and  branches  is  suspended,  though  the  root  may  be 
slowly  increasing.  The  older  the  plant,  (beyond  a 
certain  age,)  the  more  liable  it  is  to  this  failure,  which 
is  sometimes  temporary,  sometimes  total,  and  generally 
happens  to  a  proportion  of  the  plants  prepared  for  use, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  not  received  the 
advantages  possessed  by  other  young  stocks,  being  in 
general  much  more  maimed  on  their  first  removal.  The 
best  preventives  to  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned, 
are  early  planting,  keeping  the  stocks  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  out  of  the  ground,  taking  care  that  the  roots 
and  fibres  are  extended  horizontally,  being  neither  deep 
enough  in  the  earth  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
nor  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  exposed  to  be  too  much 
dried  up  by  it  ;  that  they  are  well  covered  with  a  rich, 
light,  well-pulverised  soil,  and  the  plants  themselves  are 
placed  in  an  open  and  airy  situation,  exposed  to  the 
meridian  sun. 
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Binding  up. — Have  a  handful  of  fine  bast  soaking  in 
vater  ready  at  hand,  and  the  moment  the  insertion  is 
complete  in  the  individual  plant  be- 
fore you,  place  the  middle  of  the 
bast  behind  ihe  shoot  at  the  bottom 
of  the  incision,  and  bring  the  ends 
across  and  across  each  other,  back 
and  fore,  covering  the  shoot,  all  but 
the  bud,  which  must  be  left  peeping 
out,  unconfined.  Continue  the  cross- 
■  ing  till  it  reaches  a  little  above  the 
bud,  and  then  tie  the  top  in  a  knot 
behind  ;  if  tied  in  front,  the  knot 
holds  the  rain,  and  keeps  a  drip 
upon  the  bud,  besides  pressing  upon 
the  bark,  and  indenting  it  there, 
stopping,  to  a  degree,  the  current  of 
the  sap.  The  ligature  should  be  as 
light  as  could  be  borne  for  a  short 
space  of  time  upon  the  finger. 
A  Laurel  leaf  may  be  lightly  tied  to  the  shoot  at  both 
ends  of  the  leaf,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  over  the  bud,  to 
defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air. 

Success. — Tt  must  be  remembered,  that  final  success 
depends  upon  the  entire  exclusion  of  sun,  air,  and  wet; 
the  shaking  of  the  bud  from  its  position  when  once  fixed 
in  it ;  continuation  of  the  sap  ;  and  the  fitness  of  the 
shoot  and  bud  to  each  other— which  latter  is  known  by 
tte  facility  with  which  each  bark  strips  from  its  wood. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  experiments  upon  a 
branch  of  Willow  beforehand,  which,  from  its  natural 
succulence,  will  convey  to  tlie  operator  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  facility  he  should  experience  in  the  separation  of  the 
bark,  of  both  ehield  and  subject,  subsequently  under  bis 
hands,  

AN  AMATEUR'S  MELONRY. 

YorR  imprimatur  having  been  given  (page  295)  to  my 
simple  mode  of  raising  Melons  by  the  heat  of  stable-dung, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  those  of  your  readers,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  imitate  my  pit  and  mode  of  culture,  how 
they  may  improve  upon  the  one  and  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  errors  which  amateurs  fall 
into  from  want  of  practice,  even  with  the  best  written 
instructions  before  them.  They  who  have  access  to, 
and  are  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens  where  the  fruit  is  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  will  do  well  to  take  practical  lessons 
there  ;  but  such  opportunities  are  by  no  means  frequent ; 
for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  and  inquiries  extend,  1 
am  led  to  believe  that  in  proportion  to  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it,  this  department  of  the  garden  is  gene- 
rally less  creditably  and  profitably  conducted  than  almost 
any  other. 

The  pit  I  have  described  has  been  in  existence  some 
years,  and  answers  my  purpose,  but  if  it  were  now  to  be 
constructed,  I  would  (as  I  before  said)  put  it  down  in  a 
quadrangular  shape,  for  the  better  concentration  of 
warmth.  I  would  also  make  the  beds  at  least  seven  feet 
wide;  five  is  much  too  narrow  for  strong  and  healthy 
plants  of  the  grosser  growing  kinds ;  more  than  seven 
would  make  the  lights  too  unwieldly  for  an  amateur's 
cultivation,  unless  with  a  strong  labourer  at  his  elbow. 
There  should  be  about  as  many  cubic  feet  of  dung  in  the 
Kning  spaces  as  there  are  cubic  feet  of  frame;  but  less 
will  do  if  a  fresh  supply  of  material  is  always  at  hand. 

In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  bottom-heat  should  not 
exceed  75°.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  uninterrupted 
sunshine  of  the  April  just  past,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
my  linings  partially  removed  (a  thing  never  before  done) 
to  keep  down  the  bottom-heat ;  this  is  better  than 
shading.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  mats  in  the  day- 
time ;  if  the  plants  are  inured  to  sunshine  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  cannot  have  too  much  of  that  after  they  are 
well-rooted,  air  being  at  the  same  time  freely  admitted  ; 
but  I  agree  with  Mills,  that  it  is  well  to  cover  up  well  at 
night  from  first  to  last. 

Water  should  be  liberally  supplied,  but  not  without 
being  warmed  up  to  or  near  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
of  the  bed.  No  doubt  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Pereia  or  Asia  Minor  are  in  the  Melon  season  never 
much  colder  when  led  off  for  irrigation  than  the  soil  in 
which  the  Melons  are  grown. 

When  the  fruit  is  setting,  the  bottom-heat,  assisted  by 
sunshine,  should  rise  to  80°  degrees  and  85"  ;  and 
as  it  advances  in  growth,  no  sun-heat  (plenty  of  air 
being  given)  can  be  too  much.  If  sunshine  is  wanting, 
the  linings  should  be  turned  and  freshened,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  stopping  and  pruning,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  ordinary  directions  given  in  bo(tks.  You 
cannot  have  good  fruit  without  active  growth  and  strong 
foliage,  and  therefore  you  muHt  prune  early  and  freely, 
and  still  follow  the  directions  of"  the  Bard,"  and 
"  Give  ample  sijacc  and  room  enough." 

I  have  raised  Melons  under  calico,  made  waterproof 
with  wax  and  linseed-oil.  But  the  great  annoyance  was 
the  quick  growth  of  mould  on  the  under  surface  of  such 
covers.  If  this  evil  is  not  obviated  by  Whitney's  Com- 
poiition,  I  apprise  all  Melon-growers  that  they  had  better 
be  at  the  expense  of  glass  at  once. —  I'.  P. 

Home  Correspondence. 

spot  on  the  Pclaruoninm. —  I  am  a  great  admirer  and 
a  pretty  eztf^nsivc  grower  of  thiw  phmt,  find  in  cornmdn 
with  othcri!  arn  much  interested  about  tin;  chuhi;  and  pre- 
vention of  the  spotting  of  the  leavetf,  which  laitrrly  HeemH 
to  have  become  lo  prevalent.  After  a  careful  perusal  of 
all  that  appeared  in  lant  year's  Chrfmicic,  in  reference  to 
thii  diicaic,  my  obserfations  lead  me  to  differ  consider- 


ably in  opinion  as  to  its  cause  from  anything  there 
expressed.  Some  ascribe  it  to  cold,  others  to  bad  soil, 
and  others  again  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  Though  I 
would  not  assert  positively  what  is  the  cause,  yet  I  am 
exceedingly  doubtful  about  its  arising  from  any  of 
these  ;  at  least  with  me  it  assuredly  does  not.  The 
whole  of  my  observations  during  the  last  two  seasons 
tend  to  prove  that  it  originates,  not  from  cold,  nor  soil, nor 
insects — from  none  of  these  individually  or  collectively — 
but  from  sudden  alternations  of  moisture  and  drought  in 
the  soil,  in  combination  with  full  exposure  to  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  The  following  are  the  facts  from  which  I 
derive  this  opinion  :— In  this  place  we  cultivate  upwards 
of  2000  Pelargoniums  in  pots ;  one  house — a  lean-to, 
having  a  nearly  due  south  aspect,  and  fitted  up  with  an 
ordinary  stage,  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  glass — 
is  exclusively  set  apart  for  their  culture.  In  this  house 
the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  every  plant  being  less  or 
more  affected  by  it ;  those  on  the  top  shelves,  however, 
are  by  far  the  worst,  where  they  are  most  exposed  to 
clear  sunlight  and  drought,  and  the  spotting  gradually 
becoming  less  as  the  shelves  descend,  where,  from  their 
position,  the  plants  are  somewhat  cooler,  and  where, 
from'  their  having  lost  fewer  leaves,  they  are  of  a 
more  bushy  habit,  and  consequently  afford  considerable 
protection  to  the  pots  from  drought  and  clear  sun- 
light. In  the  same  house,  next  the  front  glass,  is  a 
horizontal  trellis  or  table  for  setting  plants  on,  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  and  extending  along  the  whole  length, 
and  along  both  ends  of  the  house.  The  plants  on  this 
table  receiving  their  light  cliiefly  through  the  perpendi- 
cular front  glass,  get  the  sun's  rays  much  more  obliquely 
than  those  on  the  stage  (the  angle  of  which  nearly  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  roof),  and  their  leaves  are  also 
much  less  spotted.  The  plants  in  this  house  were  much 
affected  by  the  disease  last  season,  up  to  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  began  to  bloom;  they  were  then  shaded  every 
clear  day,  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  to  five  p.m.,  by  a  light 
canvass  covering  over  the  roof;  the  house  was  also  kept 
cooler  by  shading  and  admission  of  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
disease  disappeared.  In  a  late  vinery  joining  this  house 
there  are  at  present  about  300  Pelargonium  plants  ;  these 
receive  a  good  deal  of  shade  from  the  Vines,  and  very 
little  spotting  is  to  he  found  among  them.  The  plants 
in  both  houses  are  of  the  same  age ;  they  were  all  shifted 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mould. 
The  temperature  of  the  vinery,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  not  been  higher  than  that  of  the  Pelargonium-house ; 
the  only  point  of  difference  is  the  shading  by  the  Vine- 
leaves,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the  almost  total  absence  of 
the  disease  among  the  plants  in  the  former  house.  I  am 
farther  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  state  of  the  Pe- 
largoniums in  another  house — a  large  circular  conserva- 
tory, where  they  have  considerable  "hade  from  other 
large  plants,  and  also  from  the  structure  of  the  house. 
There  is  little  spotting  among  the  plants  here,  and  on  the 
dark  side,  where  the  greatest  shade  prevails,  there  is  no 
spotting  at  all.  The  soil  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  in 
the  others,  but  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  in 
either  of  the  other  houses.  Again,  in  a  flat  leaden  and,  con- 
sequently, perfectly  dark-roofed  orangery,  the  only  light 
of  which  is  derived  from  ten  large  upright  windows,  five 
on  each  side,  I  have  never  seen  any  spotting  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Pelargoniums,  which  are  entirely  shaded  by  other 
large  plants.  The  light,  indeed,  in  this  house  is  far  too 
little  for  the  health  of  almost  any  plant,  if  allowed  to 
stand  long  in  it  ;  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  is 
greatly  cooler  than  in  the  three  last  mentioned  houses  ; 
nevertheless,  Pelargoniums  immediately  begin  to  recover 
when  placed  in  this  house,  from  the  spotting  on  the  leaves, 
though  much  injured  by  it  at  the  time  of  their  being 
brought  to  it.  Last  June  I  had  between  000  and  700  young 
Pelargonium  plants,chiefly  cuttings  of  the  previous  August, 
which,  being  unable  to  accommodate  in  any  house,  pit,  or 
frame,  I  was  obliged  to  put  out  in  the  open  air.  They 
were  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  two  beds  of  sawdust,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  One  of 
these  beds  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  from  morning  to 
night ;  the  other,  being  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  high 
wall,  was  shaded  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants  in  both 
beds  grew  luxuriantly  till  their  roots  filled  the  pots,  and 
although  they  were  plunged,  the  mould  in  the  pots  fre- 
quently got  very  dry.  About  the  middle  of  July  the 
leaves  of  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  became  spot- 
ted ;  those  occupying  the  bed  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
were,  however,  much  worse  than  those  in  the  other, 
which  was  partially  shaded  by  the  wall.  The  soil  and 
every  other  condition  (excepting  the  shading)  was,  in 
both  cases,  exactly  alike.  When  I  cut  down  my  plants 
after  they  have  flowered,  I  generally  put  them  into  a 
spare  melon-frame  to  start  them  again.  In  this  case  the 
disease  has  always  been  worst,  so  much  so  that  many 
plants  have  died.  I  have  not  observed  any  spotting  on 
the  leaves  of  some  hundreds  of  Pelargoniums  planted  in 
the  flower-beds  and  borders.  What,  then,  is  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  deducible  from  these  facts?  Clearly 
that  cold  does  not  produce  the  spotting  of  the  leaves,  for 
my  warmest  houses  are  the  worst,  and  the  coolest  have 
none  at  all.  Neither  can  it  be  soil  aluoe,  for  in  every 
case  the  noil  with  me  was  the  same.  If  it  is  insects,  it 
would  appear  they  can  do  mischief  only  in  clear  sunshine, 
and  Hhading  will  banish  them.  From  what  1  have  ob- 
served in  reference  to  this  diacuse,  I  imagine  that  it  must 
be  caused  in  some  way  or  other  from  the  roots  of  tlie 
planlH,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  being  powerfully  affected 
by  drought  and  inoiHture  in  alternation,  tlirongh  exposure 
to  the  strong  sun-heat,—//  Caimaurj/it  Gardener, 

Strnwhcrrha.—Ow  the  2(Uli  innt.  I  gathered  from  the 
open  ground  u  perfectly  ripe  Strawberry,  (a  Grove-end 
Scarlet,)  and  the  day  following  a  ripeKecn'fl  Seedling. 


I  state  this,  not  so  much  to  show  the  forwardness  uf  the 
season,  (having  gathered  a  fully  matured  Grove-end 
Scarlet  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  a  year  not  long  past),  as 
to  induce  Strawberry-growers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  name  the  time  of  gathering  their  first  ripe 
fruit,  and  thus  furnish  data  for  judging  how  far  the 
climate  of  one  locality  differs  from  that  of  another.  I 
must  not  neglect,  however,  to  say  that  the  Scarlet  was 
from  a  low  steep  bank,  faced  with  rubble  stone,  and  the 
Keen's  Seedling  from  a  higher  bank,  faced  with  the  same 
material;  but,  being  intended  for  the  branches  of  fruit- 
trees  only,  there  is  only  subsoil  beneath  the  stone  surface, 
the  joints  of  which  were  dashed  with  mortar,  to  prevent 
weeds  from  springing  up,  but  not  so  effectually,  it  ap* 
pears,  as  to  prevent  Strawberry-runners  from  rooting.  I 
may  add  that  both  berries  were  of  the  average  size  of 
their  respective  kinds.  Runners  of  the  British  Queen 
did  not  take  root  in  my  garden  last  year,  and  I  observe 
that  some  of  the  two-year-old  plants  are  dead.  It  is  tfl 
be  feared  that  this  variety  must  be  classed  with  Wilmot'a 
Superb  and  Myatt's  Pine,  neither  of  which  are  profitable 
Strawberries.  Swainston's  Seedling  has  proved  itself  a 
valuable  sort,  being  hardy,  prolific,  of  good  flavour,  and 
ripening  its  fruit  after  Keen's  Seedling,  but  before  the 
Elton,  another  valuable  kind. —  Richard  Tongue^ Fortoit 
Cottage,  near  Lancaster. 

Auriculas. ~XhQ.\Q  been  for  many  years  a  successful 
cultivator  of  Auriculas,  and  as  this  is  the  season  of  seeding, 
I  beg  to  mention  a  method  I  have  adopted  of  procuring 
seed,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  most  valuable  planta. 
While  the  flowers  are  in  high  bloom,  I  remove  and  ex- 
change the  pollen  through  all  the  trusses  of  blossom  on 
the  stage,  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife.  I  leave  them 
until  they  begin  to  decline,  then  I  cut  off  the  stalks. 
Having  ready  some  fine  sea-sand,  in  a  vessel  that  will  not 
admit  of  leakage,  I  stick  down  those  stalks  rather  low^ 
and  keep  the  sand  always  moist.  I  leave  my  vessel  of 
stalks  on  the  stage  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  I  always  have 
sowed  Auricula  seed  in  September,  and  never  had  a  failure:. 
If  any  of  your  readers  will  try  my  method  I  imagine 
that  they  will  find  it  succeed.  I  am  sure  the  catting 
off  the  trusses  before  they  are  decayed  benefits  the  plants, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  seed,  which  ripens 
quite  as  well  in  the  moist  sea-sand  as  on  the  plant ;  it 
was  finding  this  plan  succeed  so  well  with  Pansies  that 
induced  me  to  try  it  with  Auriculas.  I  have  had  some 
very  fine  green-edged  seedlings  blow  this  season  that 
have  sprung  from  seed  saved  in  the  above  manner.  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  if  my  plan  has  been  used  by  other 
Auricula  growers. — Elizabeth. 

Root  Excretions. — In  a  late  Chronicle  there  are  some 
observations  of  Liebig  on  the  Chemistry  of  Cultivation 
(extracted  from  the  "  Chemist"),  which  have  suggested 
to  me  a  question  on  the  subject  of  the  Excretions  of 
Plants,  which  I  do  not  think  has  met  with  much  atten- 
tion hitherto.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  the  composition  of  all  plants  of  the  same  species  iS 
nearly  the  same,  even  though  they  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  soils  differing  in  constitution  and  quality.  It 
is  also  ascertained  that  plants  have  not  the  power  oC 
refusing  any  substance  that  maybe  presented  to  them  in 
such  a  state  of  solution  as  to  be  absorbable  by  their 
roots.  If  these  premises  are  correct,  it  follows  that 
plants  must,  in  some  manner,  get  rid  of  those  absorbed 
matters  which  do  not  enter  into  their  natural  composi-. 
tion.  The  question  I  would  ask,  therefore  is,  How  i3 
this  effected  ?  Any  organic  substances,  not  required  by 
a  plant,  may  perhaps  be  disposed  of  by  evaporation,  but 
how  are  the  inorganic  ones  got  rid  of?  To  expl.^m  thisj 
it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  adopt  the  theory  of  excre- 
tion by  the  roots.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Clironicle  will  favour  us  with  their  views  on  this  subjectj 
to  which  I  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  direct  their 
attention. — Dendrojjhilus,  Roxburghshire.  [The  best 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  most  carefully  conducted  f^- 
periments  show  that  the  excretions  in  question  do  not 
take  place.] 

Swans.—ln  a  late  Number,  Mr.  Forsyth,  speaking  of 
swans,  seems  to  imagine  that  they  will  keep  lakes  and 
rivers  free  from  weeds,  toads,  and  frogs.  When  the  lakes, 
&c.  are  small,  that  opinion  may  be  correct;  but  when 
they  are  large,  and  the  water  shallow,  weeds  will  grow, 
and  toads  and  frogs  will  enjoy  many  a  quiet  cornet 
amongst  them,  independently  of  the  swans.  There  is 
proof  of  this  where  I  reside.  Mr.  F.  complains  of 
pinioning  swans'  wings  ;  but,  without  doing  this,  how  are 
theswans  to  be  kept, especially  in  small  ponds — would  they 
not  "take  the  wings  of  the  morning?"  When  that 
operation  is  well  performed,  the  noble  bird  is  not  much 
disfigured  ;  and  with  regard  to  cruelty,  the  some  may  be 
said  of  many  other  operations  that  are  performed  for  use- 
ful ends.  Mr.  F.  quotes  from  Langton  the  story  of 
St.  Patrick  banishing  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland, 
which  is  a  very  popular  notion.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
frogs  were  spared,  but  toads  shared  the  fate  of  snakes, 
because  they  were  venomous.  Toads  are,  however,  as  harm- 
less as  frogs,  and  perhaps  more  useful,  for  they  frequent 
cultivated  lands  more  than  their  yellow  neighbours,  and 
destroy  more  insects  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation* 
Lately,  I  was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  once  accidentally 
trod  upon  a  toad  on  a  path  in  a  Corn-field,  and  that  he 
found  IG  fresh  beetles  in  its  stomach.  These,  probably, 
the  patient  toad  had  snapped  tip  while  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  path.  Respectrng  toads  being  introduced  into 
Ireland,  it  has  been  said  that  tlicy  would  not  live  ;  also, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  soil  injurious  to  them. 
Hut  1  question  if  ever  the  thing  was  properly  tested,  for 
there  is  such  a  near  connection  between  toads  and  frogs, 
that  what  would  be  injurious  to  the  one,  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  injurious  to  the  other.     la  this  country,  toadfl 
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are  found  in  all  kinds  of  places,  from  the  quagmire  to  the 
dry  land — nay,  at  times.  In  the  heart  of  trees,  and  even 
solid  rock.  This  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  two 
reptiles  never  were  together  in  Ireland.  Toads  are  often 
kept  with  advantage  in  hot-beds,  for  killing  insects  in 
this  country,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  snakes,  T  may 
observe  that  wet  boggy  land,  like  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
does  not  suit  that  reptile.  Some  writers  doubt  whether 
the  snake  gives  chace  to  its  prey  ;  but  it  certainly  does. 
A  gentlemanjon  whom  I  can  rely,  informed  rae  that  he 
once  saw  a  snake  in  pursuit  of  a  frog,  and  that  it  swam 
across  a  river  after  it.  There  has  been  a  story  like  that  of 
St.  Patrick  banishing  the  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland, 
in  the  island  of  Malta,  ever  since  the  viper  fixed  on  the 
hand  of  St.  Paul.— J.  Wighton.  [Toads  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  humble  of  a  Gardener's  friends;  but 
certainly  none  are  more  really  useful.] 

Guano  a  Preservnlive  of  Floioers. — Those  who  are 
lovers  of  flowers,  and  delight  in  having  them  constantly 
in  their  rooms,  may  continue  to  keep  them  fresh  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  by  putting  into  the  water  a  pinch 
of  Peruvian  guano,  which  is  rendered  immediately 
jBoluble  and  taken  up  by  the  cuttings.  Guano  is  essen- 
tially different  from  all  other  manures  :  it  possesses  must 
of  the  constituents  of  plants,  and  contains  a  great  portion 
of  salt  and  other  antiseptic,  aod  yet  the  most  fertilising 
ingredient?. — J.  R.,  IVoolwkh. 

The  Potato. — The  reading  of  some  articles  upon  the 
Potato,  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  has 
called  to  my  recollection  a  circumstance  respecting  the 
culture  of  that  important  root.  Between  the  years 
1795  and  1799,  whilst  1  was  at  Cluney,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, it  was  the  practice  there  to  pull  up  all  shoots  but 
one  from  the  sets,  when  they  were  from  four  to  sis 
inches  above  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  made 
their  appearance  they  were  also  invariably  picked  off,  for 
the  gardeners  had  long  been  aware  that  both  those 
practices  added  much  to  the  increase  of  the  crop  ;  and  I 
have  since  proved  that  it  certainly  does.  From  the 
result  of  experiments  in  various  ways  with  different 
manures,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  too  common 
practice  of  applying  recently  made  manures  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  tlie  sets  is  a  bad  one.  In  such  a  dry 
season  as  this  has  been,  where  the  sets  have  been  placed 
Upon  the  top  instead  of  beneath  the  manure,  it  will 
prove  destructive  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sets  in 
light  lands  ;  but  a  simple  remedy  is  at  hand,  for  if  those 
extra  shoots  which  are  at  most  of  the  sets  that  have 
freely  vegetated,  are  carefully  planted  by  the  hand,  in 
a  coiling  form,  leaving  only  the  top  of  the  shoot  above 
the  soil,  they  will  grow  and  produce  tubers  in  abun- 
dance. At  the  proper  time  to  divest  the  set  of  the  super- 
abundant shoots,  the  plants  will  all  have  got  so  well 
rooted,  that  they  will  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  sets  ;  so  that  if  the  whole  of  the  shoots 
are  taken  up,  and  coiled  singly  in  the  place  where  the 
sets  were,  a  better  crop  will  be  produced  than  if  a 
single  shoot  was  left  after  it  was  separated  from  its 
neighbours.  For  an  early  crop,  on  a  small  scale,  I 
strongly  recommend  raising  the  plants  first  in  frames,  or 
JD  a  warm  border.  They  should  be  thickly  planted,  so 
as  not  to  take  up  ground  unnecessarily,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  shake  the  plants 
carefully  out  with  a  fork,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young 
roots,  and  then  plant  them  according  to  the  coiling  system. 
They  are  best  planted  in  very  shallow  trenches,  if  the 
Subsoil  is  dry,  and  they  should  be  earthed  up  by  levelling 
the  ground.  This  is  an  old  practice,  that  has  long  gone 
out  of  use  ;  as  well  as  that  excellent  one  of  using  tole- 
rably well  decomposed  dung,  dug  or  ploughed  in,  and 
well  diffused  in  the  soil  before  planting.  The  coiling  of 
the  shoots  in  a  horizontal  position  causes  roots  to  be 
freely  emitted  at  all  the  buried  joints,  and  likewise  fine 
tubers  ;  but  there  are  many  varieties  that  do  this  much 
more  freely  than  others  ;  as  may  be  observed  even  when 
the  shoots  are  above  the  soil,  when  the  plants  are 
shaded  and  kept  damp Joh)i  Mearns,  F.IT^S. 

Rosa  Sulphurea.- — 1  beg  to  inclose  a  bloom  of  the  old 
doubleyellow  Rose(Rosa  sulphurea),  which  is  rarely  seen  to 
flower  well  in  EngUsh  gardens.  I  imagine  that  my  success 
in  this  case  is  mainly  owing  to  judicious  finger-prunin^and 
the  use  of  Humphreys's  Inodorous  Soluble  Compound, 
dissolved  in  soft  water,  and  applied  to  the  roots  as  occa- 
sion required.  This  tree  has  not  flowered  before,  although 
Busbridge  used  to  be  famous  for  yellow  Roses.  I  have 
flowered  Rosea  sulphurea  some  years  back  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1S4 1 ),  in  a  different 
soil  and  aspect  from  this  ;  therefore  my  experience  leads 
me  to  infer  that  much  depends  on  finger-pruning  and  the 
free  application  of  stimulants  during  the  growing  season, 
particularly  from  the  time  the  flower-buds  appear  until 
they  burst  into  beauty.  The  plant  here  is  in  a  south-west 
aspect ;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  ;  the  gardens  are  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  contignous  to  large  sheets  of  water.  The 
Rose  sent  is  an  average-sized  specimen  from  among 
many  flowers  that  are  now  open  on  the  same  plant.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  paying  the  same  attention  to  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  in  future  seasons,  1  may  ajain 

have  a  beautiful  show  of  this  delightful  novelty. Henry 

Bowers,  Busbridge  Tlall^  Godalming,  Surreij. 

Chicory. — In  a  late  Number  you  appear  to  consider 
that  the  well-known  excellence  of  French-made  Coffee  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  mixing  Chicory  with 
it.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  ;  great  pains  are,  on  the 
Contrary,  taken  by  all  amateurs  of  Coffee  in  France,  and 
in  all  private  houses  as  well  as  Cafh  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  this  beverage,  that  it  should  be  quite  pure, 
without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance.  The 
good  quality  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  raw  Coffee, 


on  the  way  in  which  it  is  roasted,  on  its  being  fresh 
roasted  as  well  as  fresh  ground,  and  on  the  actual  mode 
of  preparation  ;  and  to  secure  the  above  properties,  and 
to  provide  against  adulteration,  most  private  families  buy 
their  Coffee  raw,  roast  it  very  frequently,  even  every  day, 
and  grind  it  immediately  before  it  is  made.  Chicory  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  used  in  France,  sometimes  and 
perhaps  generally  for  mixing  with  Coffee  which  is  sold 
ready  roasted  and  ground,  and  very  frequently  to  make 
up  a  beverage  similar  to  Coffee,  but  with  a  different 
flavour,  which 'is  preferred  by  some,  especially  by  those 
who  fear  the  effect  of  Coffee  upon  their  nerves,  or  who 
adopt  the  Chicory  from  motives  of  economy.  Chicory, 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Coffee,  has  also  been  long  in 
use  in  Sweden  and  other  northern  countries. — E.  71/. 

Chicory.^On  the  question  of  adding  Chicory  to 
Coffee,  allow  me  to  send  you  the  following.  An  intel- 
ligent Tea-dealer  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  few  years 
ago,  he  conscientiously  gave  up  tlie  addition  of  Chicory 
to  the  ground  Coffee  which  he  sold  in  his  shop.  At  this 
time  lie  had  a  large  trade  in  retail  Coffee,  but  it  gradually 
fell  off  from  year  to  year,  without  his  beitig  able  to  as- 
sign any  cause.  In  vain  did  he  sell  his  Coffee  below  a 
remunerating  price,  in  the  hope  of  getting  up  his  trade. 
He  at  last  found  out  that  the  great  difference  between 
his  own  and  his  neighbours'  Coffee  was  that  they  added 
Chicory,  and  he  did  not;  and  he  re3olved  on  adding 
Cliicory  once  more.  From  this  time,  his  sale  of  CofTee 
improved  ;  and  he  now  considers  it  equivalent  to  the 
other  branches  of  his  trade.  Kow  it  is  that 
Chicory  improves  Coffee  is  a  curious  question  in 
dietetics,  and  there  is  probably  something  more  in  it  than 
mere  flavour.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  improved,  as  I 
think  "  Anti-Adulteration  "  will  allow,  if  he  orders  a  cup 
of  Coffee  with,  and  another  without,  Chicory,  and  tastes 
them.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if 
Chicory  has  been  analysed  ?  Does  it  possess  an  alka- 
loid? These  questions  have  become  of  interest  since  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  alkaloid  of  Coffee  (caffeine) 
and  the  alkaloid  of  Tea  (theine)  are  identical  in  compo- 
sition. It  has  also  been  recently  stated  that  the  alkaloid 
of  the  Ilex  Paraguensis,  which  affords  the  Paraguay 
Tea,  is  identical  with  caffeine  and  theine.  In  connection 
with  the  theory  of  the  use  of  this  principle  in  the  animal 
economy,  propounded  byLiebig,  and  which  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  reJ3ct  as  hypothetical,  this  branch  of  inquiry 
is  very  interesting.  The  Ilex  aquifolium  containsan  alka- 
loid ;  has  this  a  composition  similar  to  the  above  ?  Inqui- 
ries of  this  kind  may  lead  to  important  discoveries,  and 
plantspossessjngall  the  essentials  for  use,  of  those  which  we 
obtain  from  a  distance,  may  be  growing  at  our  own  doors. 
The  leaves  of  tlie  Elm,  Sloe,  &c.  were  extensively  used  a 
short  time  since  as  British  Herb  Tea,  and  the  sale  of  it 
forbidden  by  the  government,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  used  for  adulterating  Tea.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  selling  Elm-leaves  and  Sloe-leaves  as  such,  and 
why  should  they  not  contain  principles  contributing  as 
much  TD  the  health  of  the  body  as  the  Chinese  Tea-plant  } 
The  action  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  on  the  animal 
economy,  is  an  obscure  but  interesting  question.  In 
medicine  they  are  used,  and  with  decided  success,  and 
the  successful  administration  of  medicines  in  most  in- 
stances depends  on  supplying  the  system  with  principles 
which  it  has  failed,  from  some  cause  or  another,  to  ob- 
tain from  its  food. — L.  E. 

Woodlice, — I  observed  in  the  Chronicle  that  these 
were  destroyed  by  laying  down  cut  Potatoes.  Being 
very  much  infested  by  them,  and  the  method  being 
simple,  I  tried  it ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  I  imagined  that 
there  might  be  some  better  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
I  accordingly  laid  down  along  with  the  Potatoes  a  few 
Swedish  Turnips,  cut  in  two  or  three  parts,  according  to 
their  size,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Potatoes  or 
the  Turnips  would  answer  the  purpose  best.  For  the 
first  few  days  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Turnips  had  got  soft,  then  the  wood- 
lice  began  to  be  most  numerous  on  them;  and  now  they 
have  almost  left  the  Potato  altogether.  The  longer  the 
Turnips  lie  the  fonder  they  are  of  them.  As  it  is  at  the 
warmest  end  of  a  house  that  the  woodlice  are  most  nume- 
rous, the  Turnips  should  be  laid  down  there.  In  the 
morning,  I  have  tiken  out  from  underneath  one  Turnip 
about  100  of  these  pests.  Gold-fishes  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  woodlice.  In  a  vinery  here  is  a  cistern,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  fish ;  sometimes  I  put  in  a  few  woodlice, 
upon  which  the  fish  darts  with  devouring  greediness,  and 
splashes  in  the  water  with  all  the  joy  imaginable.  W^hen 
only  one  or  two  woodlice  are  put  in,  it  seems  greatly  dis- 
appointed,— A  Gardener. 

Gardeners  at  the  Chisicick  Exhibitions. — I  perfectly 
agree  with  your  remarks  in  your  Leading  Article  in  No. 
21  of  the  Chronicle^  which  has  reference  to  the  late 
Horticultural  Show  at  Chiswick.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  appearance  of  the  gardeners  at  this  Show  reflected 
much  credit  upon  them,  when  compared  with  former 
years  ;  and  I  do  trust  on  all  future  occasions  they  will  be 
found  equally  attentive  to  their  personal  appearance. 
The  gardeners  and  nurserymen  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity given  them,  at  each  Show,  an  hour  or  half  an  hour 
before  the  public  are  admitted,  to  examine  the  productions 
offered  for  competition,  and  to  make  their  notes  on  and 
discuss  amongst  themselves  the  improvements  which 
every  season  brings  forth.  This  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  those  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  really  come  to 
these  Shows  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  stock  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  much  en- 
couragement cannot  be  given  to  those  men,  on  whom  we 
are  so  much  dependent  for  the  splendour  of  such  ex- 
hibitions. The  public  would  feel  the  advantage  of  this, 
as  it  would  do  awav  with  the  inconvenience  which  now 


but  too  often  occurs,  by  persons,  evidently  gardeners  or 
nurserymen,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  public  round 
the  tents,  while  they  are  making  their  notes  and  taking- 
the  names  of  whole  collections.  This  was  done  at  the 
last  Show  in  several  instances.  I  cannot  blame  these 
persons  for  taking  their  notes — it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  do  it ;  but  I  do  hope  the  Society  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  much  more  conveniently  to  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  public  from  the- 
inconvenience  alluded  to.  There  is  another  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who  attend 
the  Chiswick  Shows,  detracts  much  from  their  interests 
This  arises  from  the  award  of  the  judges  not  being  placed 
upon  the  successful  collections,  specimens,  seedlings, 
(5;c.  T  really  do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  who  takes- 
the  trouble  of  going  round-  the  tents  who  would  not  have 
an  increased  interest  by  having  the  attention  called  to  the 
successful  productions.  It  is  impossible  to  recollect 
the  names  of  all  the  successful  parties  by  merely 
reading  the  award  over  in  a  hurried  way  ;  and  to 
stop    to    copy    it    is    out    of    the    question, — J.  S.  J^ 

[Our   correspondent    is   perhaps     not   aware 1,  that 

gardeners  are  admitted  into  the  garden  before  half-past 
8  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  till  10,  during  which 
time  they  have  every  opportunity  of  making  notes  j. 
2,  that  their  passes  are  given  them  upon  the  expresis 
condition  that  they  shall  not  loiter  in  the  tents  in  the 
afternoon  ;  3,  that  it  is  apparently  impracticable  in  such 
crowds  to  manage  the  announcement  of  the  awards  ill 
any  other  than  the  present  way.  The  award  cannot 
be  completed  before  half-past  2  or  3  o*clock,  and  at 
that  time  the  tents  are  so  thronged  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  tables.] 

Covering  Fruit-trees  with  oiled  Calico. — In  December, 
1843,  I  bought  a  quart  bottle  of  Whitney's  Composition^ 
and  applied  it  in  the  way  directed  by  him,  but  could  not 
make  it  go  so  far  as  I  was  led  to  expect;  it  gave  two  good 
coats  to  a  frame  five  feet  eight  inches  long  and  three  feet 
six  inches  broad.  I  prepared  five  other  frames  with  the- 
composition  described  by  *' Devoniensis,*'  at  page  301^ 
1843,  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  In  the  effect  pro- 
duced I  could  perceive  no  difference,  nor  could  any  one 
else,  although  both  kinds  of  material  were  over  the  same- 
tree.  Both  were  sufficiently  transparent.  On  the  7th 
March,  I  protected  one  Peach-tree,  one  Nectarine,  and 
one  Apricot,  with  these  frames,  none  of  the  trees  being 
large.  All  three  had  blossoms  in  abundance,  and  the- 
season  was  more  favourable  than  usual  here;  but  all  the 
trees  had  less  fruit  set  than  last  year,  in  an  ungenial 
season,  and  without  any  protection  whatever.  The 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  the  frames  were  covered 
with  blistered  and  curled  leaves  and  aphides.  As  I  could, 
not  have  less  fruit  nor  less  healthy  foliage,  I  removed 
the  frames  in  May  to  try  them  again  next  year,  when  I 
hope  to  have  more  success.  Will  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  have  tried  these  frames  for  protection,  give  the 
results  of  their  experience  thus  far,  whether  for  or  against? 
-~^  Rambler. 

7?a6ii;s.— Instead  of  using  such  a  dangerous  substance 
as  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  rabbits,  in  the  manner 
described  by  "  J.  G."  at  p.  245,  or  resorting  to  the  less 
objectionable  method  pointed  out  by  "  J.  R.  L/' at  p.  317, 
I  would  beg  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  another  expedient, 
which  will  be  found  quite  as  serviceable  as  either  of  those 
above  referred  to.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  fixing  of 
some  small  twigs  around  the  plants  that  require  protec- 
tion, and  aftern-ards  coating  them  with  coal-tar.  This  I 
have  practised  for  several  years  past,  and  have  found  it 
answer  the  purpose  as  effectually  for  a  time  as  if  the 
plants  had  been  surrounded  with  a  wire  guard.  Of  course^ 
when  the  tar  dries,  and  the  smell  wears  off,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  rub  over  the  twigs  a  second  time  ;  but  this 
is  done  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  its  effects 
will  probably  last  until  the  plants  are  hardened  and  growa 
beyond  the  reach  of  hares  or  rabbits. — M,  E.  II. 

Oak  liark.—ls  the  bark  of  the  Levant  Oak  (Qu. 
Cerris)  valuable  ?  and  what  proportion  of  the  tanning 
principle  does  it  afford,  compared  with  the  English  Oaks  ?' 
— H.  B,  [Can  any  correspondent  favour  us  with  an 
answer  to  this  question  .'] 

Miscellaneous.  —  A  Correspondent  states  that  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  Lemon  (?)  China  Rose  which  he 
has  ever  seen,  is  in  a  conservatory  near  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  writes  that  the  plant  is  about  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  ten  in  width,  and  has  at  this  time  bloom  and 
buds   ready  to   expand,  to   the  number  of  nearly  on© 

hundred. In  reference  to  the   statement  made  at  p. 

318,  H.  G.  informs  us  that  at  his  last  residence,  which 
was  in  the  West  of  England,  he  invariably  sowed  Sphe- 
nogyne  speciosa  in  the  open  ground.  He  adds  that  he 
has  done  the  same  this  season  near  Elgin,  and  remarks' 
that  the  plants  are  certainly  more  than  an  inch  long. 
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[We  have  received  the  following  correction  from  Mr*. 
Frazer,  of  Leyton  : — In  your  Report  of  the  climbers  ex- 
hibited by  us  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
on  the  18th  inst.,  we  are  stated  to  have  exhibited  Phili- 
bertia  grandiflora,  so  trained  as  not  to  cause  its  blos- 
soms to  be  seen.  This  plant  we  did  not  exhibit  at  all, 
and  do  not  wish  to  have  the  discredit  of  showing  it,] 
LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Anniversary,  May  24. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Sowerby  exhibited  specimens  of  a  flower- 
ing plant  of  Leuceria  runcinata  from  Chili,  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden, 
Regent's  Park. — Mr.  Cameron  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
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Pyrola  uniflora  in  flower,  and  the  frond  of  tbe  CibotiuDi 
Barometz,  both  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Birmingham. 
— Mr.  Edward  Forster  read  tli.e  Treasurer's  account, 
■when  it  appeared  that  the  Society,  during  the  past  year, 
had  received  928/.  IGs.  2d.,  and  expended  953/., 
including  the  payment  of  two  100/.  bonds.  The  balance 
in  favour  of  tlie  Society  on  the  year's  account  was 
1S2/.  Is.  Icf.— Mr.  James  Bennett,  the  Secretary,  then 
read  an  account  of  the  members  who  had  died  during 
the  past  year,  amongst  whom  were  the  following: — J. 

B.  Hogg,  Esq.  ;  G.  W.  Wood,  Esq.  ;  W.  Allen,  Esq.;. 
J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.;  J.  M'Cartney,  M.D. ;  Don  Jose, 
Pavon,  and  Baron  Voght.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  Council  removed  : — Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  ;  J. 
A.  Hankey,  Esq. ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  ;  John  Miers,  Esq,  ; 
Professor  Owen.  The  following  gentlemen  were  pro- 
posed as  members  ofCouncil  :— Dr.  Boott ;  Prof.Forbes; 
Rev.  W.  Hincks;  D.  SJarpe,  Esq.;  W.  Spence,  Esq.; 

C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.  ;  E.  J.  Quekett,  Esq.  The  hve 
first  were  elected.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected : — 
Presideni — Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  D.D. ; 
Treasttrer—E.  Forster,  Esq. ;  Seereianj^i .  J.  Ben- 
nett, Esq.;    Under-Secretary — R.  Taylor^  Esq. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Statice  CsEuno-ARMERiA.  False  Thrift.  [Herbaceous  pe- 
rennial.)  PIumljaginaceK.  PLMitaiidria  Pentagynia.  —  Every 
one  acquainted  with  flowers  knows  the  common  Thrift,  which 
grows  so  ahuiidanlly  on  our  marshy  sea-shores;  and  the  beauty 
and  desirable  properties  of  which  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  so 
generally  esteemed  and  so  extensively  grown,  that  few  gardens 
are  unadorued  with  its  simple  and  lasting  flowers,  This  species 
has  many  traits  of  a  kindred  character.  Like  it,  the  flowers  are 
collected  and  arranged  together  in  a  dense  and  somewhat  globuKnr 
^ead,  supported  oa  a  scape  which  raises  and  shows  them  promi- 
jiently  above  the  foliage.  They  also  possess  the  same  pleasing 
coJour  nad  enduring  nature,  contiuuing  unclianged  in  beauty  for  a 
long  tirae.  But  it  is  only  in  some  of  tlie  varieties  of  S.  armeria 
that  the  colour  of  the  pres^eiit  is  equalled,  or  even  approached,  for 
■vre  find  many  with  very  pale  flowers;  and  none  of  tliem  under  any 
circumstances  rival  it  in  the  magnitude  of  the  flowers.  In  fact, 
the  plant  is  altogether  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  superior  charac- 
ter. The  foliage,  too,  of  S.  armeria  is  very  narrow,  and  so  thickly 
arranged  that  it  has  become  eminent  as  a  desirable  plantfur  border 
edgings.  But  a  dilierent  character  is  exhibited  in  the  plant  before 
us,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  species  of  the  capitate 
floweringsectionoffhe  genus  that  has  leaves  of  equal  bveaclth. 
As  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  greenhouse  ordrawing-room,  it  has 
considerable  merit,  being  easily  grown,  and  alv.-ayi  flowering  with 
freedom.  And  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will  also  admit  of  being 
gently  forced  into  early  bloom;  if  attempted,  however,  it  will  be 
quite  necessary  to  observe  a  degree  of  caution,  for  too  high  a  tem- 
perature produces  weak  and  drawn-out  flower-stalks,  which  aie 
unablo  to  support  the  cluster  of  flowers  in  an  upright  position ; 
and  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  detract  fiom  the  merit  of  the  blossoms, 
in  causing  them  to  be  fainter  in  colour.  To  the  flower-garden  it 
will  likewise  be  an  acquisition  of  some  importance,  if  planted 
closely  in  beds.  We  have  not  leanied  that  its  hardihood  in  endur- 
ing tlie  seventy  of  our  winter  without  protection  has  yet  been 
BUfficiently  tested,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  eventually  be 
found  to  need  little  or  no  shelter.  Kespecting  its  native  country, 
■we  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  infonuation.  Messrs.  Rollis- 
SOD,  of  Tooting,  received  plants  of  it  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Pans,  in  the  summer  of  IS^l;  but  these  were  unaccomyan^'ed 
with  aoy  memoranda.  Probably,  with  several  other  members  of 
the  genus,  it  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.— Paj/oK'i-  Maiza- 
aine  of  Butanij.  ^ 

SlACi.BANtA  Lor^cjfOiORA.  Long-flowcrcd  Maclcania.  (Green- 
house Shrub.)  Vacciniacem.  Monadelphia  Dec:;ndria— When 
Sir  William  Hooker  named  a  plant  Macleania,  he  not  only  paid  a 
■well-meriled  complimeiU,  for  few  British  merchants  have  deserved 
better  of  Botany  than  Mr.  John  Maclean  of  Lima,  but  he  founded 
a  good  genua.  A  less  accurate  observer  might  indeed  have  re- 
ferred it  to  Thiebaudia,  a  group  of  plants  from  the  same  countries 
and  very  similar  in  habit;  but  ea-jh  anther  of  Thiebaudia  is 
divided  into  two  long  lubes,  which  open  at  their  point ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  Macleania  the  antliers  have  only  one  tube  each. 
The  plant  now  described  is  very  near  M.  angulala,  (Igined  in  tlie 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  397(),  and  said  to  be  from  Peru.  But  that 
species  has  shorter  and  broader  leaves  with  manifest  stalks,  and 
the  flowers  are  albo  shorter,  contracted  at  the  orilice,  and  yellow 
there.  Their  colour,  too,  is  represented  as  much  more  vivid  than 
in  our  species.  A  warm  greenhouse  shrub,  which  requires  to  be 
Kept  in  an  intermediate  house  during  winter.  It  may  be  potted  in 
?.  compost,  consisting  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions 
Owing  to  Its  producing  verj-  llesJiy  roots,  a  large  pot  or  tub  will  h% 
required,  or  where  tliere  is  convenience  it  is  probable  it  would 
succeed  wril  if  planted  out  in  a  conservatory.  It  requires  a  liberal 
B^PP'y  of  water  in  summer,  but  very  little  in  winter.  To  have 
this  plant  well  furbished  with  young  wood  from  the  bottom  for 
flowering,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  well  back  early  in  autumn,  in 
order  to  have  the  plant  clothed  with  leaves  before  winter.  It  is 
lather  difficult  to  multiply,  but  in.iy  be  managed  under  a  bell-glass 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  8ft^.  Note  by  Mr.  Hartwe^. -This  is  (,ne  of 
the  numerous  lltshy-rooted  vaccinaccous  shrubs,  frequently  met 
wim  in  dry  and  exposed  situations  in  the  Andes;  the  present 
species  ban  been  collected  on  the  main  Cordillera  near  Loxa  (4»  S  ) 
at  311  elevadon  of  about  8ooO  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  forms  a 
Btol  compact  evergreen  .hrub,  live  feet  Iiigh,  and  is  called  by  tlie 
inUabitants  Halapa.—Sotaiiicjl  itegister. 
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New  Tarbct  Gardens. —'i^ew  Tarbet,  formerly  the 
Bfiat  of  the  Earls  ot  Cromarty,  is  situated  about  four 
mileg  nortU  from  Inv.  r^orJon,  und  ubout  a  mile  from  the 
public  road.  Where  tlic  ai)iir..ach  branelies  (iff  tlie 
road  there  are  Borne  cottngos  whioj,  from  their  being 
completely  covered  with  Ivy,  would  not  be  unaptly  namtd 
the  Ivy  Cottages.  The  Ivy  appears  to  kcej)  the  walls 
very  dry  at  all  teauon-,  and  when  it  U  neatly  clipped  and 
Iwpt  close  the  healthy  foliage  has  a  neat  tippearnnce. 
From  lhe.ie  cotfages  tlu:  approach  sweeps  through  thriving 
plantations,  until  it  reaches  the  house,  which  is  aitiiited 
OB  a  lercl  piece  of  ground,  and  is  a  modern  Btructurc, 
built  of  hewn  frecBtonc.  It  liaa  a  flut  loof,  from  which 
an  eitciiHivc  view  ol  t!io  aurrounding  country  in  ol)t;iincd, 
Bjid  to  the  lover  of  Nature  in  lier  wildewt  grandeur  the 
•cenerj  aroutid  New  Xorbet  mutt  afford  admirntion  and 
drfrgJit.  On  the  cast  it*  tbe  broad  expanse  of  the  Gerroart 
Ocean;  on  the  south-cant  tlic  Moray  Frith;  on  the 
iwrtU-eagt  Duorobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  tiic  Ouke  of 
8iithefli.nd,  anU  John  O'Groat.'h  coast  ;  lialoagowan 
Cattle  overtops  Ihrifiiig  woods  on  the  north  ;  and 
oa  Ite  north-wcit  mounUinoua  «cenery  prevails,  in 
which  Ccn    Wyvii  Hands   pre-eminent,    streaked  witU 


wreaths  of  snow  throughout  the,  year.  Passing 
from  the  house  to  the  garden,  we  cross  a  steep 
declivity  by  an  easy  pathway.  This  bank  continues 
through  the  spacious  lawn  for  at  least  a  mile,  and  in  some 
parts  it  is  finely  broken  into  rude  natural  ehelves,  that 
somewhat  resemble  the  artificial  terraces  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  richly  decorated  with  large  trees,  that  rise 
from  among  underwood,  consisting  of  Laurels,  variegated 
Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  evergreens.  Some  of 
the  Laurels  measure  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  not 
more  than  G  feet  high.  Roses  and  hardy  Heaths  occupy 
the  front  of  the  borders  next  the  walks,  intermixed  here 
and  tliere  with  patches  of  Violets.  Throughout  this  bank 
American  plants  grow  remarkably  wellj  and  produce  an- 
nually young  shoots  nearly  3  feet  long.  These  are  pegged 
down  close  to  the  ground  ;  they  are  covered  with  liroad 
healthy  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  of  surpassing  richness 
and  beauty  of  colour.  The  soil  being  naturally  a  mixture 
of  peat,  sandj  and  loam,  is  particularly  suitable  for  Rho- 
dodendrons. The  kitchen  garden  is  a  pnrallelogram, 
and  contains  about  4  Scofch  acres  of  land.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  fruit-trees,  many  of  which,  in  t!ie  middle  of 
April,  appeared  as  sheets  of  blossom.  Apricots,  Plum?, 
Figs, 'Almonds,  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  even  the  best  va- 
rieties of  Pears  ripen  well  here,  and  Peaches  bear  abundant 
crops  ofexcellentfruit.Thisis somewhat  remarkable,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Tarbet  is  7U0 
miles  north  from  London,  Thegreenhouse  was  gay  with 
Camelliasj  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Hoveas,  Chorozemas, 
Pimeleas,  and  other  plants.  On  ihe  walls  were  Roses, 
among  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  yellow  China.  A 
slip  of  ground  round  the  garden  is  planted  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  among  which  are  some  beautiful  Weeping  Ashes, 
above  25  feet  high,  with  long  streaming  branches  sweeping 
the  ground.  On  the  east  of  the  gardens  is  a  range  of 
pits,  set  on  arches,  and  heated  by  means  of  hot  water, 
occasionally  aided  by  dung-heat.  Mr.  Proctor,  the 
gardener  at  New  Tarbet,  is  a  successful  grower  of  Coni- 
fers, and  had,  in  pots,  as  many  as  500  young  plants, 
which  he  had  raised  from  seeds.  Among  these  I  observed 
Pious  Gerardiana,  P.  cembra,  P.  ponderosa,  Abies  Deo- 
dara,  and  many  other  good  species.  Timber-trees,  such 
as  Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Yew,  &c.,  grow  remarkably  fine  at 
New  Tarbet.  Some  of  the  Beeches  are  nearly  100  feet 
high,  with  clean  stems.  The  gardener's  cottage  deserves 
notice,  as  being  very  ornamental ;  it  is  in  the  Gothic  stjle, 
and  neatly  finished  both  outside  and  within.  Among 
other  books  on  science  and  gardening,  its  library  con- 
tained three  volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
handsomely  bound,  having  been  supplied  to  the  gardener 
through  the  liberality  of  his  employers.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  state  that  the  whole  place  is  ingood  kteping,  and 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  gardener. — A'  VisUer. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Upas  Tree A  living  plant  of  this  celebrated  tree 

has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
the  East  India  Company,  and  is  now  growing  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fables  of  Dutch  travellers,  perpetuated  by 
Darwin,  may  be  approached  with  safety.  It  is,  however, 
so  virulent  a  poison  that  no  prudent  person  would  bundle 
it  without  proper  precaution.  Along  with  it  tlic 
Compjny  also  presented  a  new  species  of  Cycas,  and  a 
young  plant  of  the  Durian  fruit. 

SiiKjidar  Tree  in  New  Zealand.— Ohq  of  the  most 
extraordinary  trees  of  the  forest  is  the  Rata^^  which, 
origioatng  in  a  parasite,  grows  to  such  a  size  as' to  rank 
amongst  the  giants  of  the  forest.  It  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  tender  Vine,  clasping  the 
tiunk  of  some  huge  tree  with  its  long  tendrils,  and  grow- 
ing both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  increasing  in  bulk 
at  the  same  time.  After  a  while  the  parasite,  having 
killed  the  parent  trunk,  establishes  itself  upon  its  roots, 
sends  forth  numerous  branches  aloft,  which  agnin  send 
forth  aerial  roots  clasping  the  neighbouring  trees — and, 
ultimately,  the  Rata  occupies  a  larger  space  thau  any  tree 
of  the  forest.  It  is  under  this  tree  tliat  the  curiosity  so 
well  known  as  the  vegetating  caterjjillar  is  found  ;  and 
instances  have  occurred  of  natives  lining  down  to  sleep 
under  the  Rata  having  been  found  dead.  The  tree  is 
now  always  carefully  avoided  by  t\\Qm.— Simmondii'  Co- 
limial  Moffuzine.  [The  Rata  id  the  Metrosidetos  ro- 
busta,  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  of  singular  habits,  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  eKjduintd.  If  natives  have  been 
found  dead  beneath  it,  their  death  was  owing  to  any 
c^iuse  rather  than  the  Rata,  which  is  as  harmless  as  a 
Myrtle.] 

lioi  in  the  Potato. — We  learn  from  our  St.  Helena 
correspondence,  that  the  Potato  crop  in  that  island  has 
of  late  years  been  visited  by  a  disease  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive character.  In  a  letter  now  Iiefore  us,  the  writer 
states  that  "  the  rob  in  the  Potato  continues,  but  has 
not  been  so  prevalent  during  the  jtast  year.  Many  ex- 
periments have  been  tried  to  arrest  the  evil,  but  with 
very  partial  success.  Deep  trenching  and  planting  with- 
out manure  iiave  in  several  instances  been  of  great  bene- 
fit, bnt  in  other  cases  tliey  have  failed.  U;;ing  seed  from  a 
crop  n  -t  ripe  has  aUo  succeeded  ;  but  although  these  ex- 
periments have  answered  on  some  grounds,  in  others 
they  have  utterly  failed.  Tlie  guiino,  as  a  manure,  has 
been  used,  but  no  results  have  yet  been  obtained. 
The  rot  generally  begins  when  the  Potato  crop  is  in 
flower,  the  stems  being  then  strongest  and  apparently 
out  of  danger.  From  the  mo-^t  luxuriant  state  of  vege- 
tation, the  crop,  when  t'iken  wiih  this  diseoac,  will  dry 
up  arid  disappear  in  the  courHc  of  a  few  (lavs  ;  ami  it 
frequently  occur-;  that  not  a  vcHtigc  of  the  Potato  is  to 
be  found  ;  when  not  destroyed,  the  I'otato  is  generally  in 
a  foetid  rotten  ttatc,  and  covered  with  wircworm.    Many 


consider  tlie  rot  to  proceed  from  the  wireworm  ;  I  am 
not  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  but  think  the  inci- 
pient rottenness  of  the  Potato  attracts  it.  Two  crops  of 
the  Potato  are  obtained  annually,  the  first,  sown  in  July 
or  August  (which  months  are  here  coii--i'!ered  the  win- 
ter^months,  the  thermometer  in  tlie  country  ranging  from. 
55"  to  60°),  and  gathered  in  December  and  January;  the 
second  crop  is  usually  planted  in  January  and  February, 
summer  months,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  in  the 
country  from  70^  to  75".'*  Does  any  one  know  of  such 
a  disease  in  this  country  ? 

'^he  King  of  Saxony — Ourreaders  may  not  be  aware 
that  His  Majesty,  now  on  a  visit  in  this  country,  is  not 
only  a  botanist  but  a  botanical  author  ;  having  published 
an  account  of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manenb^d.  The  king  is  said  to  have  acquired  very 
considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  by  long 
pedestrian  excursions  on  the  mountains  of  Germaay.. 

CALENDAR,  OF  OPERATIONS 

Eof  the  enauin^  Week. 
I.— KOTHOUSh,,  t-UiN«liKVATOaiES,  &c. 
Ci.snoDBNDiioN's,  ViNCAS,  and  oUier  stove-plants  intended 
to  flower  m  tlie  conservatory  throut'li  tlie  Kunniier,  should  now 
b3  removed  to  the  coldest  iiart  of  tlie  house,  ur,  what  is  better 
into  a  late  vinery.  liiaidly  know  of  a  stove-plant  which  may  not 
be  thus  iiiureiJ  in  summer  to  flower  in  the  conservatory.  All 
the  Orchidacece  are  well  suited  for  this  puri-ose,  and  as  few 
ladies  can  endure  the  close  heat  of  our  siovcs,  unless  the  in- 
matea  of  these  bouses  are  so  managed  their  beauty  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost:. 

Conservutori/.  —  i^ew  conEervatoiits,  where  a  collection  of 
climbers  has  been  planted  this  spring-,  should  now  be  kept  as 
hot  Hs  a  fitove,  and  as  damp  as  water  can  make  them  day  and 
night;  it  is  bad  policy  to  use  the  common  routine  for  such  a 
house  the  first  season.  We  often  hear  uf  lacfie  cnriscrvatories 
getting  too  hot  and  injuring:  the  plants  in  summer;  but  it  is  the 
want  of  moisture  in  the  atmospheic,  and  not  the  heat,  whieh 
caub^es  the  mischief;  and  when  tliis  becomes  better  understood, 
designers  of  these  structures  will  make  betler  provision  for 
moisture  tlian  has  hitherto  been  dune,  except  iu  a  few  instances. 
All  spare  places  and  under  tlie  stages  in  any  conservatory, 
should  now  scarcely  ever  get  quite  diy. 

G icathoics'!. —  liceii  tiiis  house  moist  by  frequent  syrincing; 
turn  the  spet:inicii-plants  round  from  lime  to  time,  that  they 
may  not  get  one  sided,  and  allow  them  to  have  plenty  of  room 
on  all  sides,  which  is  the  grand  secret  in  growing  these  plants 
to  perfection.  The  flower  buds  of  such  young  plants  as  are  in- 
tended to  become  specimens  ought  to  be  piciied  oflT,  in  order  to 
encourage  their  growth,  and  few  of  the  best  old  specimens 
should  be  allovi'ed  to  ri^cn  scids.  - 

Forcing  Pits. — Put  in  cuttings  of  Neriums  about  this  time,  to 
be  lorcc'd  next  spring  for  early  bloom,  Let  such  as  are  going; 
out  of  flower  be  cut  to  the  second  [.air  of  eyes  next  the  bottom, 
and  plunged  in  bottom-tieat.  Force  tiiem  rapidly  for  two  montlis, 
and  then  iiiure  them  by  degrees  to  stand  the  greenhouse,  and 
afterwards  out  of  doors  till  the  frost  comes.  Keep  tbeni  as  cool 
as  piissibic,  and  nearly  dry  through  the  winter,  and  tiiey  will 
come  in  fur  foicing  early  in  spring;  they  n:ay  be  made  to  flower 
all  the  summer.  There  is  hardly  a  plant  in  cultivation  more . 
capuble  of  imprcvement  than  the  Oleander, — Z>.  B. 

II.-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  aHRUBBlilRIES. 
Oiit-iloor  Dipnrtmcnt.-^As  we  have  at  lerigth  got  a  soaking, 
though  a  very  cold  one,  of  rain,  it  will  not  be  neceasary  for  me 
this  week  to  do  more  than  direct  attention  tu  former  Calendars, 
and  urge    the  necessity   of    bringing  the  work    up   as  fast  as 
possible.    Where  the  Grass  on  lawus  is  much  burnt  by  the  late 
weather,  it  will  a^sir-t  it  much  in  recovering  its  verdant  hue  to 
dress  it  either  with  liquid  manure,  or  some  of  the  new  concen- 
iratcd  manures  coniiuierably  mixed  with  ligiit  sandy  soil.    A 
little  lawn  Grass  and  Dutch  Clover  seed,  thrown  on  previously 
to  covering  with  soil,  will  do  much  good,  especially  on  spring 
laid  turf,  where  soil  to  fl!i  up  the  cracks  is  inuispensablc.     Mow, 
roll,  and  sweep  luwns  and  Wdlks,  and  keep  everything  and  every 
place  as   clean    and   tidy   as  possible.      Aiimials   may  now  be 
advar.tageousiy  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  if  not  too  largemay 
be  used  for  filling  un  gaps  in  the  border  >. —  W.  P-.  /I. 
ill.— 1-X0R16TS'  ELUWERS, 
Auriculas.— ^teiXiiu^s,  n.ust  be  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the 
midday-sun,  and  especially  watch  the  attacks  of  Apiiis  or  green- 
fly, which  usually  seoretc  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
and  multiply  amiizingly  this  hot  weather.    If  you  wish  to  save 
vourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  you  will  remove  them  as  they 
appear.     Place  two  or  tliree  flat  oyster  siiel  s  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  large  pots:  it  prevents  evaporation,  and  also  saves 
the  roots  from  being  w-ahhod  bare  in  watering  them.    Poli/un- 
//iHses  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  le-d  spiiier;  to  keep  these 
pests  down,  siiadc  your  plants,  and  if  on  a  bed  keep  the  soil 
inoist    aroui;d    them.       Tulips.  —  Break    cff    the    capsules    to 
strenglhen  the  ruots.      The  t-ulbs  on  the  offset  beds  will  soon 
be  roatly  to  take  u;i,  shoulti  dry  weather  continue.     lianuncu- 
/;/iVi-.— Many  complaints  reach  me  of  roots  rotting  in  tlie  ground. 
Ill  experiiuGiiting  this   season  I  have  destroyeii  a  valuable  bed, 
1  do  ilor,  however,  consider  it  all  loss,  as  I  certainly  have  gained 
some  experience,  wliich  1  trust  the  rea-Jers  of  the  Clironicle  will 
profit  by,   beloic  the  next  period  of  planting.     Carnations  and 
Picctccs.—V&a  every  means  before  recvmuncnde^,  to  keep  your 
plants  free  from  Aphis;  if  they  get  oUead  yt,ur  bloom  will  suffer 
severely.     Tie  up  diligently,  aud  top-dress  with  some  very 
rotten  manure.     Pinks  do  not  aijpear  so  liable  to  the  green-fly 
as  the  before-mentioned  flowers.     Watch  your  seedlinEis,  and 
those  whicli  are  single  or  with  serrated  leaves  "  pull  up."   They 
are  not  only  worthi-  ss,  bnt  their  removal  will  benefit  those 
vvliich  remain.   Pansics.  StilUdtinue  to  put  in  cuttings  ;  these 
slippetl  off  nearcsL  tliu  root  succeed  best.    The  thinner  they  are 
the  better  ;  strong  shoots  seldom  make  good  plants.    DalUiits.— 
The  stakes  ouglit  to  be  i^ut  down  without  delay,  and  the  plants 
will  be  belter  lur  betnii"  nmlclicd  with  rniteu  manure.— J.i^.  W. 
IV.-PlNERlb-S,  VINli;iilE.S,&c. 
r/^ifi'fVs.— Whether  the  planis  intended  for   ripening  their 
fruit,  from  Ihu  heghining  ol  October  ihrough  the  winter,  are 
alreiuly  in   the  fruiting-pit,   or  iu   a  pit  by  themselves,  they 
should  now  bo  ctirefully  examined,  to  see  if  any  of  them  are 
iicur  showing  tlioir  fruit.    Those  with  which  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  will  bo  benefited  by  being  either  top-dressed  with 
some  ricli    turfy-loam,   shifted  into  larger    pois,    or    turned 
entirely  out  into  the  bed  to  root  into  it  at  pleasure,  which  tlicy 
will  readily  du.    The  last-mentioned  plan  is  the  one  winch  I 
lulopt  myself,  and   with  favouiablu  results.    1   generally  put 
iihoiit  hall  Q  bufiliol  of  chopped  turl,  witli  a.  little  "flakcy"  leuf- 
moiild  round  the  bull,  (or  tlie  roots  to  slriUe  into,  and  give  one 
nuod  w.iteriug,  alter  which  Ihey  only  require  to  be  occasionally 
syringed. 

Viiivritn.—ln  removing  partially  theliiungti  from  the  borders 
of  the  early  Vineries.  1  Und  that  the  roots  have  run  considL-r- 
iibly  into  the  dectiyed  part  below,  which  haH  not  been  regularly 
turned  with  the  other.  As  this  iu  (i<'t  desirable,  it  will  bo 
iulvisabic  in  turning  that  on  the  later  Vine  borders,  to  keep  Ihe 
littery  part  next  to  the  surface  of  tlio  border.  In  removing 
tlic  covering,  leave  throe  or  f(uir  Inches  of  the  part,  to  serve 
HS  a  mulching,  as  the  rnotH  will  bo  nunieroua  near  the  swr- 
fncc,  and  bhuuhl  be  not  only  protected  from  the  cfl^jcts  of 
droniiht,  but  eiieouriigcd  aH  mmh  an  poimiljle  to  remain  lUor(». 
I  he  hirrloK  in  tlie  lute  liou'  os  will  now  requite  tliinninc  Let 
llii4  httve  timely  allculion,  and  stop  tliu  iuicrwls  aa  soon  as 
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they  are  a  few  iuches  in  lengtli.  Be  careful  not  to  syringe 
Grapes  after  they  are  stoned,  as  the  bloom  is  never  so  fine 
upon  them  if  syringing  is  continued  too  long.  Keep  a  dry 
nipht  atmosphere. 

Peaches.— As  the  first  house  of  this  esteemed  fruit  is,  in  many 
gardens,  now  beginning  to  ripen,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat 
that  heat,  accompanied  by  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  Is  ne- 
cessary to  give  flavour  and  colour  to  the  crop;  and  on  the 
occurrence  of  sunlesR  days,  I  have  made  slight  fires  to  raise  the 
temperature,  rather  than  keep  the  house  close.  From  65°  to 
70°  degrees  by  night,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  must  be  main- 
tained. Tiie  second  house  will  require  the  strictest  attention  to 
watering  the  borders,  and  syringing  the  trees. 

Fig- House.— ConUnvie  the  treatment  recommended  in  former 
calendars.  Young  trees  will  require  constant  attention  to 
stopping  the  more  vigorous  shoots,  so  as  to  obtain  a  proper 
supply  of  side-shoots  and  spurs. 

Me!ons.—Pa.y  attention  to  the  renewing  of  linings  when  re- 
quired, lest  in  case  of  dull  weather  occurri  ng  the  plants  should 
receive  a  check.  Be  careful  to  supply  them  with  sufficient 
water.  A  few  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  the  last  crop.  —  G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Fig-trees. — Pinch  out  the  points  <if  shnots  tliat  are  ratherram- 
pant;  this  will  cause  the  youug  fruit  to  swell  better,  and  will 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  shoots  more  fruiiful.  In  making 
a  fresh  plantation,  secure  a  dry  situation,  and  keep  the  plant 
growing  from  one  stem,  as  the  sucker-like  appearance  which 
our  Fig-trees  generally  present  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
proper  management.  Vines  in  favourable  situations  should 
have  the  fruitful  shootsshortened  an  eye  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
these  shoots  so  thinned,  that  the  Vines  will  be  able 
to  perfect  the  bunches.  Hoare's  system  of  management 
is  the  be.=it  for  open  walls  in  general  cases.  Cucumbers 
and  Musfirooms.  —  G&t  your  ridge  Cucumbers  out  as  soon 
as  possible ;  there  is  nothing  gained  by  planting  them 
earlier,  where  you  have  anv  frames  at  command.  The  beds.  I 
have  put  up  consist  of  6  inches  of  long  Grass  put  in  a  trench, 
and  covered  with  4  inches  of  hall-rotted  dung.  On  the  dung. 
Mushroom-spawn  was  inserted,  and  the  whole  covered  witli  2 
inches  of  soil :  6  inches  m- re  soil  were  placed  under  each  hand- 
light.  The  Mushrooms  will  not  appear  until  the  stems  of  the 
Cucumbers,  &c.  will  have  so  extended,  that  their  leaves  will 
shade  and  keep  them  cool.  I  have  tried  the  same  plan  with 
beds  of  Carriits,  &c,,  but  the  pulling  of  the  crop  disturbs  the 
spawn.  Many  schemes  mast  be  tried  to  obtain  good  Mush- 
rooms during  summer,  where  materials  are  scarce,  and  shady 
places  and  cnnl  cellars  not  to  be  obtained. 

E7idwe  iind  Chicory.— Sow  a  Vntlc  for  ca^rly  use,  and  a  greater 

breadth  of  each  by  llie  middle  of  the  month.     Chicory  will  make 

large  heads,  if  transplanted  thinly  into  rich  soil.  If  fine  roots  are 

an  object,  treat  it  much  the  same  as  you  would  do  Carrots.- J2.F. 

VI.— ARBOKICULTURE. 

Ofd  Woods. — If  there  lias  been  any  felling  and  peeling  done 
this  season,  after  the  bark  is  dried  and  removed,  the  timber, 
faggots,  and  loose  stufl"  should  be  cleaied  away  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; fences  should  be  repaired,  so  that  the  youug  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  stools  may  be  secure  from  injury;  this  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  should  therefore  be  strictly 
attended  to. 

Coppice. — Where  felling  and  peeling  has  been  performed  this 
season,  the  woods  should  be  cleared  of  all  the  produce  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Young  Plantations. — If  quick  and  profitable  growth  is  wanted, 
after  the  plantations  are  made,  the  directions  which  I  have  so 
often  given  respecting  their  after  management  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  put  in  practice, 
particularly  during  the  growing  season. 

Nursery  PfoWf.— This  has  been  a  trying  season  for  trans- 
planted seedlings,  plants,  and  trees  ;  many  may,  however,  yet 
be  saved  that  are  apparently  dend  or  dying,  by  heading  them 
off,  or  cutting  them  well  in.  Shading  and  watering  should 
also  be  attended  to.— TF.  B. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  for  the  ivepk  ending  May  30,  181-1,  as 
observed  atthe  Flonicultural  Garden,  Cliiawick. 
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May  24  Cold,  with  dusky  white  clouds ;  fine ;  densely  overcast. 

—  26  Overcast  and  culd;    fine,  with  white  dcuds  ;   very  clear. 

—  26  Cli  iidy,  wuh  cold  dry  wind  ;  clear  at  night 

—  27  Cloudy  and  cold,  wUh  brisk  N.E.  wind  ;  cold  showers ;  clear!  laii 
.—  2a  Cloud,  with  veiy  dry  easterly  wind  ;  riuher  boisterous ;  oveicaEC 

—  29  Overcast  and  ci)U  ;  slight  drizzle;  lain  at  night. 

—  80  Cloudy  throughout. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  4  2deg.  below  the  average. 


tate  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years. 
Week  ending  June  8,  1814. 
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The  highest  temperature    during   the  above   period   occurred  on  the  2nd, 
1834— therm.  8&0  j  and  the  lon-cflt  on  the  3rd,  1837— therm.  35°. 


N^otices  to  Correspondents. 

Anemone  and  Ranunculus.— flHg-A;/.— It  is  most  probable 
that  the  compost  used  for  the  Anemones  was  too  rich.  The 
failure  in  your  Ranunculus  bed  has  arisen  from  the  season, 
the  prevailing  cold  winds,  and  the  long-continued  drought*. 

Bees.—  Geo.  Poj/ne.- Your  letter  is  an  advertisement  in  disguise. 

Chicory.—^  Subscriber.— As  we  obtain  more  information  upon 
this  new  branch  of  cultivation  wc  will  give  it.  The  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  merely  to  cut  the  roots  into  squares,  the  size 
of  dice,  kiln  dry  and  roast  them.  Whether  it  is  an  improve- 
ment to  Coffee  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Those  who  want  to  have 
their  nerves  excited  by  the  beverage  will  prefer  pure  Cofl'ee ; 
but  those  who  wish  for  wholesnme,  agreeable  beverage,  and 
do  not  want  the  excitement,  will  prefer  Chicory,  which  in 
our  opinion,  greatly  improves  both  the  quality  and  the  effects 
of  Coffee  upon  the  system.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
Mangel  Wurzel  beer  j  but  no  doubt  it  would  make,  when 
fermented,  a  strong  and  harmless  beverace. 

Damsons.— E.r7?f;ns«.— The  Shropshire  and  Common  Damsons 
may  be  reproduced  nearly  of  the  same  quality  from  the  stone.  I! 

DiSEASBS. —  O'/iih-on. — We  have  fully  discussed  your  case  in  a 
Leading  Article.  The  Fetch  trees  from  your  vinery  are  no 
doubt  ill  ripened,  hut  in  a  less  degree  than  those  in  the  open 
air.  Smith's  book  is  viseful ;  but  you  will  find  the  short 
instructions  in  the  late  iVlr.  Lindley's  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard." 
containing  all  that  need  be,  or  can  be  said,  to  any  good 
purpose,  upon  the  management  of  the  Peach  tree. 

Fias.—Thomus  Milne. — Two  of  the  best  varieties  for  planting 
at^ainst  a  Snuth  wall  are  the  Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick.il 

Fuchsia  Sizw\^.—Elizuhfth.~As  the  seeds  of  Fuchsia  do  not 
require  more  than  a  temperate  heat  to  cause  germination,  it 
is  probable  that  the  vital  principle  has  rather  been  suspended 


than  quickened.  They  will  most  likely  remain  six  weeks  oj 
even  two  months  longer.  Keep  the  soil  in  as  uniform  a  state 
of  moisture  as  possible,  and,  rather  than  allow  it  to  become 
parched,  place  an  inverted  flowrr-pot,  dish,  or  pan,  resting  it 
upon  the  rim  of  your  seed-pot,  during  intense  sun-light,  and 
during  all  other  times  allow  the  pot  to  be  exposed.  The  above 
precaution  is  a  good  expedient,  where  external  shading  is 
impracticable  or  Inconvenient.  Plants,  generally,  cannot 
have  too  much  light,  when  modified  with  other  agencies  ;  but. 
with  seeds,  it  is  vice  versd  up  to  the  period  of  germina- 
tion. W.  W. 

Garden  Tooj..— Chemical  Jack. — The  accompanying  woodcut 
represents  a  good  description  of 
Garden    Tool    for    rooting    up 
Dandelions,  Docks,  &c. 

Grapes.— Dido. — The  extremities 
of   your  Vine-shoots  have  been 

checked  by  cold.|| ■  A  Young 

Grape- grower.  —  The  prizes 
awarded  for  Grapes  by  the 
judges  at  the  Chiswick  Exhi- 
bitions are  not  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  bunches; 
the  whole  nf  their  merits,  as 
regards  handsome  bunches,  size 
of  berries,  colour,  and  flavour,  are  taken  into  consideration.  || 

Grass  Cuttings.- C.  iJ.— It  is  not  so  well  to  fork  the  short 
Grass  with  which  you  have  mulched  your  American  bed 
into  the  ground  before  it  is  decomposed,  as  to  remove  it  and 
leave  it  in  heaps  till  decayed. 

Heating. — Cornish, — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
use  closed  slate  tanks  for  heating  the  air  of  your  house,  pro- 
vided the  Delabole  quarries  will  furnish  a  material  that  will 
stand  heat.  But  some  kinds  of  slate  split  when  heated,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  employed  instead  of  pipes,  &c.  You 
could  easily  divide  the  interior  from  a  tank,  by  a  contrivance 
like  that  at  p.  804,  1843,  from   Mr.   Beck's  garden,  and  so 

work  the  two  halves  independently  of  each  other. N.  J.  A. 

—If  a  boiler  heated  with  a  powerful  lamp  will  keep  frost  out 
of  a  greenhouse,  so  would  the  lamp  without  the  boiler,  pro- 
vided the  loss  of  heat  can  be  prevented.  We  would,  how- 
ever, advise  you  to  take  a  copper  boiler  such  as  we  have 
mentioned.  It  requires  no  brickwork,  or  setting,  but  can  be 
used  just  like  an  Arnott  stove.  Only  you  must  take  care  to 
place  such  a  stove  in  the  middle  of  your  tiny  greenhouse. 
Loudon's  "Suburban  Gardener"  would  probably  answer  your 
purpose. 

Insects.- P.— The  bunches  of  Currants  from  the  Oak,  are  galls 
formed  by  a  Cynips,  called,  I  believe,  Quercus  pedunculi  — 
specimens  of  which  accompanied  the  Oak-twig.  We  will  take 

the  first  opportunity  ol  illustrating  this  subject.fi. 0.  L.— 

Your  insect  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle  called  Timarcha  tenebrU 

cosa;  it   feeds  upon   Goose-grass  very  freely, 7i. B.— The 

insects  infesting  your  Cucumber- plants  are  a  species  of  Thrips, 
no  dciubt,  but  the  leaves  beingquite  matted  together  by  pres- 
sure, none  could  be  found.  Tliey  may  be  extirpated  by  fumi- 
gation.fi.—.l///W/e.— The  beetles  destroying  your  Peach-leaves 
are  the  Curculio  tencbricosus.  The  blighted  foliage  is  either 
occasioned  by  aphides  or  mildew.  The  Clover  is  the  Trifolium 

pratense..R. ^I  Constant  Reader.  — At    p.    509,   vol.  II,,  of 

this  Journal,  the  history  of  the  Froth-fly  was  given.  The  eggs 
are  supposed  to  be  deposited  on  the  young  twigs  or  buds, 
which  are  formed  to  produce  leaves  the  succeeding  spring: 
we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  confirm  or  refute  this  opinion. fl. 
^^T.  J/.— We  cannot  say  that  the  snails  do  not  eat  the 
roots  of  your  Orchidaceous  plants,  amongst  which  they,  in 
all  probability,  breed— but  that  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
a  little  attention  at  night.  If  Cabbage-leaves  were  strewed 
about  the  house,  we  presume  these  pests  might  be  readily 
collected  and  destroyed.  The  leaves  should  be  first  held 
before  the  fire,  to  make  them  flaccid  j  and  if  a  little  fresh 
butter  or  fat  be  sparingly  rubbed  over  the  surface  with  the 

hand  or  a  rag,  it  is  said  to  make  them  more  palatable.  Ji. A 

Norma7i. — The  galls  on  your  Oak-tree  being  unknown  to  me,  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  your  favouring  me  with  your  address, 
as  I  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  without  delay.  The  grub 
is  the  larva  of  a  Crane-fly,  The  eggs  were  laid  by  a  common 

white  butterfly,  Papilio  brassiere. /i. A  Subscriber.— P\ea.se 

to  send  us,  in  a  box,  a  portion  of  an  infested  leaf,  with  the 
insects  upon  it.  The  fumigation  with  sulphur  must  be  re- 
peated;  and  if  the  chinks  be  previously  stopped,  so  as  to 
render  the  frame  air-tight,  or  nearly  so,  it  must  destroy  the 
animals.  You  can  place  a  saucer  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
your  frame;  but  we  have  had  no  experience  as  to  its  effects  on 
Cucumber  plants,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion.  R. 

Delta. — The  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  Aphides,  as 

you  cannot  employ  fumigation,  will  be  to  put  into  your 
greenhouse  all  the  L^idy-birds   (CoccinellEe)   you   can  find; 

they  will  soon  increase  there,  and  clear  off  the  enemy.  R. 

J.D. — I  cannot  give  you  the  specific  name  of  the  Julus,  from 

Calcutta,  for  which  I  am  much  obiiged.il. K.  0.  will  find 

the  Apis  lanigera  figured  and  described  at  p.  II6,  1844.  R. 

Manures.— J.  3IcI. — It  is  an  incontrovertible  principle  that  the 
best  manure  which  can  be  given  to  a  plant  is  the  same  species 
in  a  decayed  state,  with  the  addition  of  such  matters  as  are 
lost  in  the  process  of  decay.  Therefore  Peach-cuttings  are 
the  best  manure  for  Peach-trees,  as  far  as  they  go.  But,  since 
a  good  deal  of  matter  in  the  form  of  fruit  and  flowers  is 
carried  off  and  cannot  be  restored,  other  matter  in  aid  of  the 
Peach-cuttings  would  be  necessary  where  the  soil  is  exhausted. 
J.  H.  K.— Bone  charcoal  is  a  good  manure,  and  is  proba- 
bly better  than  naked  phosphate  of  lime;  only  that,  as  phos- 
phoric acid  is  the  important  part  of  bone  manure,  much  more 
bone  charcoal  than  pure  phosphate  of  lime  would  be  required 

to  produce  a  given  effect. A   Subscriber .— AW   plants   that 

like  manure  at  all  prefer  it  in  its  liquid  form.  They  should 
have  it  weak  and  frequently,  when  in  full  growth.  No 
coniferous  plants  will  bear  manure  of  any  sort. 

Names    of    Plants.  —  E.    T.    0.  —  Brasavola    nodosa. 

T.  Williams. — Myoporum  adscendens— not  an   Anthocercis. 

A  Subscriher.—Sagina.  procumbens.    The  leaves  of  bulbs 

ought  to  be  quite  dead  before  they  are  removed. J.  C.  L. — 

Aspasia  lunata. A.  W. — l,Tilla3a  verticillaris;  2,  Allium 

montanum  ;  3,Trichonemapurpurascens;  ■!,  Ruelliapumilio; 
5,  Pomax  hirta.  Pray  do  not  send  any  more  dried  specimens, 
^^C.    H.   iV.— Some  Libertia  from  New   Holland;    not  a 

British  plant. L.  T.— Chrenostoma  hispiduin. Sussex. — 

Gesnera    tubiflora,    a   very   fine    thing. A.    Z.— Bossisea 

microphylla. A.  S.  G.— The  pink  variety  of  Hardenbergia 

monophylla.  Depend  upon  it  Kennedya  eoccinea  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  parentage.    Your  "  Moss  "  is  the  root  of  some 

plant  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  water. J.  i?._Cris- 

taria  multifidaj  the  dwarf  variety  of  Schizanthus  pinnatus. 

■ /.  M.Wickhavi.—W\\\ii  biflora A.— Duranta  Plumieri ; 

Anigozanthos  bicolor;  Fuchsia,  not  in  a  state  10  be  named: 

apparently  gracilis. C.    I.    C— Cirrhfea    saccata.      Your 

Dendrobium  speciosum  will  not  flower  without  more  heat 
than  you  give  it.    Moreover,  it  must  be  well  rested  for  3  or  4 

months. A  Lady. — Ageratum  conyzoides.    On  no  account 

use  guano  to  Couiferje. 

Pears.— £7.rpons«.— Now  is  the  time  to  cover  with  soil  the 
branch  of  your  favourite  Pear-tree  which  you  have  laid  down 
with  a  view  to  its  rooting;  but  you  would  better  have  the 
variety  budded  in  July.  [) 

Pelargoniu.ms.— A'o.  43.— We  do  not  think  decomposed  Laurel 
leaves  can  injure  your  plants,  because  their  poisonous  quali- 
ties are  volatile,  and  must  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Perhaps  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  in  consequence 
of  the  house  being  too  cold  and  dry.  Your  soil  seems  quite 
proper.    Are  you  sure  that  Red  Spider  is  not  at  work  ? 

Rhododendrons.— .dnon.— Your  plants  are  dying  from  drought. 


Ttiey  may  probably  be  saved  by  a  good  top-dreasing  of  cow- 
dung. 

Substitute  for  Glass. — N.  W.  Tanner. — The  specimen  of 
cloth  we  have  received,  that  has  been  rendered  waterproof  by 
your  composition  is,  in  every  way,  like  Mr.  Whitney's,  and 
is  equally  transparent  t 

The  Cucu.mber. — Ignorumus.—\^\s  no  doubt  the  fashion  among 
some  well-bred  persons  to  call  a  Cncumber  a  Cnwcomer,  but 
we  never  heard  them  a^isign  any  other  reason  for  the  practice 
than  that  they  were  accustomed  so  to  call  it.  It  was  formerly 
usual  to  call  Birmingham  Brumraapem,  and  Asparagus 
Sparrow-grass;  Cowcomer  is  defensible  upon  the  same 
ground  as  they  are,  and  on  no  other  They  are  alt  the 
barbarisms  of  a  fashion  that  is  passing  away. 

Whitney's  Composition.— G.  ir.-Parties  using  this  prepara- 
tion are  recommended  to  employ  strong  glazed  calico  or  Irish, 
linen,  as  it  is  equally  transparent  as  muslin,  and  much  more 
durable.  I  have  growing  under  Irish  linen  Ispahan,  Cuthell's, 
Mills's,  and  Scarlet  Melons,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  :  oa 
the  two  former  the  fruit  very  fine,  and  nearly  ripe  plants, 
set  l6thof  April.* 

MiscicLLANEous.— TF.  B.— Of  your  plants,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5, 
are  hardy;    4   is   a  stove  plant.      All  are  worth    growing 

except  0.  X- A  Friend.-  We  would  recommend  you  to  speak 

to  the  party  who  supplies  you  with  the  Paper,  as  we  do  not 

ourselves  fold  a  single  copy  at  the  office. George. — We  are 

greatly  obliged  by  your  good  intentions,  but  would  strongly 
recommend  you  to  read  more  before  you  become  an  author. 
The  paper  would  be  a  fair  physiological  exercise,  but  it  con- 
tains views  which  more  information  and  experience  would 
alter,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  publication.  The  term  cam- 
bium is  only  another  name  for  the  organic  mucus  of  vegetation. 
See  "Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,"  passim.- Mac- 
ready.— Such  a  specimen  as    you  describe  can  be  exhibited 

at  Chiswick   under    the  letters    DD. H.  G.—A  very  dry, 

light  border  under  a  hot  south  wall  must  necessarily  be  unfit 
for  any  plant  whose  roots  do  not  penetrate  deep.  You  had 
better  give  up  all  thoughts  of  growing  Anemones  ami  such 
plants  in  it.  It  would  suit  bulbs  if  they  were  put  in  by  the 
end  of  September  J  but  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
fill  it  with  China  Roses  and  similar  ornamental  bushes,  which 
will  keep  the  place  always  gay  or  greeo,  or  both.  If  you 
will  have  herbaceous  plants  you  must  give  the  border  every 
year  a  good  dressing  of  cnw-dung,  with  which  one-sixth  part 
of  Peruvian  guano  is  mixed.     It  would  be  greatly  improved 

if  you  could  add  a  good  dressing  of  stiff  loam. W.  H.  H.— 

Your    flowers   were   jioticed    last  week   under  the    initials 

"J.    M.    H."* W.  K.—YoM  wiU   find    excellent   practical 

directions  for  the  management  of  Hyacinths  at  pp.  107,  1842, 

and  36,  1813  i X.  Y.  Zy.—lt  is  very  uncertain  whether  the 

seed  of  your  Pelargonium  will  produce  a  flower  like  that  it 
was  raised  from.  It  is  all  chance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable  that  a  handsome  parent  will  produce  a  handsome 
seedling.  In  trying  the  experiment  remove  all  ttie  other 
flowers,    so    as  to  throw  as  much  strength  as  possible  into 

that  you  leave. Will  a  Cunnaught  Gardenerhe  kind  enougU 

to  give  us  his  address? 


SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias. — R.  P.— Your  seedling  was  too  shrivelled.*— 
H.  N.  B. —  Having  examined  your  collection  of  seedlings,  we 
do  not  feel  justified,  from  what  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of 
them  in  the  terms  wliich  some  parties  have  used  who  have 
seen  them  ;  we  consider  them  rather  behind  the  present  im- 
proved race  of  this  beautiful  flower.  Many  of  your  varieties 
want  form,  others  are  common,  such  flowers  as  we  have 
looked  at  years  past ;  atid  many  of  them  are  very  small.  Such 
flowers  as  the  Jewess,  Dulcinea,  Mrs.  Coone,  Anne,  Eliza,  are 
the  best;  Purity,  Amulet,  Emma,  &c.  are  too  long  in  form. 
The  progress  made  this  season  in  the  Calceolaria  has  beea 
very  great.* 

Cinerarias.— J.  B.  H. — Of  your  seedlings.  No.  1  is  poor  in 
colour;  2,  we  have  much  better  in  the  same  way  ;  3,  fine 
blue;  4,  fine  blue,  but  petals  too  narrow;  5,  very  poor;  6, 
ditto;  7,  ditto;  8,  ditto;  9,  there  are  many  better  of  the  same 
colour;  10,  petals  too  narrow;  U,  poor  colour;  12,  very 
good  blue;  13,  very  common;  M,  wants  colour  and  size; 
15,  a  bright  and  pretty  crimson  variety  ;  16,  from  the  peculiar 
tint  of  the  blue,  makes  a  good  variety  ;  17,  disk  too  large,  and 

petals  too  narrow.* /.  B. — Your  seedhng  is  distinct  from. 

others  we  have  seen ;  dark  disk,  straw-cohmred  centre, 
having  the  petals  tipped  with  crimson  purple,  with  a  darker 
stripe  running  down  the  centre  of  the  petal,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  striped.  We  cannot  say  how  it 
would  look  in  a  mass.* 

Fuchsia.- J.  TF.- There  is  nothing  in  your  seedling  Fuchsia 
to  distinguish  it  from  many  others.  It  is  large,  altogether  of 
a  rosy  crimson,  and  wanting  the  purple  in  the  corolla.* — — 
W.  G. — As  you  justly  observe,  "  the  flowers  of  your  seedling 
are  not  so  large  as  many  of  the  new  varieties,  but  in  colour, 
foliage,  and  habit,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  most  of  them." 
The  colour  of  the  tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  bright  rich  carmine, 
with  a  corolla  of  a  beautiful  purple.* 

Pansies. — Z.  A. — Your  flower,  from  not  being  packed  up  in 
wet  Moss,  was  quite  dry.  From  what  we  could  see  t)f  it,  it 
appears  to  be  large,  and  of  fine  colour,  texture,  and  sub- 
stance.*  J.  P.  Bath.— The  seedlings  received   with   the 

above  initials  are  magnificent  specimens;  they  are  the  largest 
Pansies  we  have  seen;  but  with  their  extraordmary  size, 
they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness.  Defiance,  Em- 
peror of  China,  the  Great  Mogul,  have  rough  edges  to  the 
petals,  and  are  not  so  perfect  as  stand  flowers  ought  to  be. 
The  Sultana  is  much  better  in  properties,  and  wants 
but  the  ground  colour  of  a  clearer  yellow  in  the  side  petals, 
to  make  it  a  desirable  Show  flower.  They  are  large,  of  good 
substance,  and  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  border.*—— 
J.  L.  II.— Ho.  9,  a  fairflower,  but  possessing  no  qualities  par- 
ticularly to  distinguish  it ;  12  promises  to  be  a  much  superior 
variety  in  form,  and  in  the  boldness  of  the  eye.  In  texture  it 
appears  rather  thin,  but  this  may  in  part  arise  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  the  blossom  was  expanded. 
10  is  avery  fine  flower  in  substance,  colour,  and  form;  there 
is  a  very  slight  dash  of  sulphur  in  the  bottom  petal,  wliich  it 
would  be  desirable  it  should  lose.  11  possesses  fine  form, 
good  substance,  with  a  l>ttle  too  much  orange  in  the  lip. 

Your  Jewess  is  also  a  very  fine  variety.* T.    C— Your 

white  seedling  is  fine  in  col  lur,  and  in  the  precise  marking  of 
the  eye,  but  rather  deficient  in  substance  :  and  the  edges  of 
the  petals  have  too  uneven  and  fringy  a  character.  No.  7  is  a 
purple  of  the  deepest  dye,  good  in    form,  the   edges   of  the 

petals  even,  thick,  and  of  a  velvety  character.* Clericus.— 

A  large  flower  of  fine  proportion,  named  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose;  the  flower  generally  is  of  a  rich  purple,  eye  fine, 
ground  colour  white  but  little  seen,  and  where  it  joins  the 
purple  it  is  mixed  with  blue,  which  gives  it  a  blurry  cha- 
racter, and  the  flower  appears  to  want  substance.* 

PelargonidjMS.— P.  P.— The  want  of  form  is  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  your  seedlings  j  the  peials  are  all  long,  and  too  nar- 
row, which  gives  the  flowers  a  very  loose  appear^mce.  The 
peculiarity  you  notice  in  No.  1  arises  probably  from  its  white 

centre.* G.  6.— Your  seedling  is  a  fair  common  flower,  but 

it  possesses  none  of  the  superior  properties  of  a  show-flower.* 

A   Young  Beginner. —  Your  flower  had  fallen    to    pieces, 

but  from  the  petals  it  appears  to  want  form  and  substance. 
It  is  pretty  from  its  extreme  delicacy.* 

Verbenas. — J.  i4.— Your  seedling  Verbena,  Enchantress,  blush 
or  pink,  is  a  beautiful  variety ;  truss  large  and  well-formed, 
the  flowers  flat  and  large,  with  a  fine  surlace  and  delicate 

colour;  one  of  the  best  of  the  light  varieties.* J?.  P. —Your 

Verbena  was  quite  shrivelled,  up  on  its  arrival,  and  could  not 
be  revived.* 
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IMPORTANT  TO  BARLEY-GROWERS.— When 
the  Crops  of  Barley  and  other  Lent  Corn  have  been  injurerl 
by  the  long-continued  Drought,  thoy  may  be  Revived  by  a 
judicious  application  of  NITRATE  of  SODA,  which  may  now 
be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  has  been  known  for  many 
years.— To  be  had  in  any  quantities  of  J.  SOLLY  LISTER, 
3,  Laurence-Pountney-Hill,  London. 

^fft  nQvimltmiil  ®aKtte> 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnbsdav,  June  5       Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
TauiuDAT,     June  6      Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

WanNESPAY,  June  12    Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tbursdw,    June  13    Agricultural  Imp,  tioc-  of  Ireland. 


FARMERS- 

CLUES. 

Teat  Hereford.            i 

June  5 

Harlestone 

^  Market. 

Monmouth. 

oilord.                          1 

The  value  of  bone-dust  as  a  manure  has  been 
long  acknowledged.  On  looking  over  the  Agricul- 
tural County  Keports  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1813,  we  find  that  in  eleven  of  them 
mention  is  made  of  this  manure,  and  that  in  some 
districts  it  was  then  used  in  large  quantities.  Thus 
the  reporter  for  Derbyshire  states  that  Mr.  Bunting 
at  Ashover  used  100  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  acre 
for  his  Turnip-crop,  which  cost  20c?.  per  bushel,  and 
that  the  Rev.  Edward  Otter  at  Bolsover  used  80 
bushels  per  acre  of  London  bones  crushed,  costing 
2s.  '3d.  per  bushel.  The  reporter  for  Lincolnshire 
states  that  Mr.  Sutton  of  Alkborough  manured  with 
60  bushels  of  bones  from  Sheffield,  at  SI.  per  acre  ; 
the  first  year,  the  produce  of  Wheat  was  increased 
by  them  6  bushels  per  acre ;  the  Beans,  the  year 
after,  yielded  a  quarter  of  the  crop  more;  and  the 
following  year,  the  land  being  fallowed, "  the  Ketlocks 
(Charlock,  or  Wild  .Mustard)  were  vastly  more  luxu- 
riant!" In  other  counties,  also,  this  manure  was 
then  gradually  coming  into  notice  as  a  powerful  fer- 
tiliser. The  great  point  on  which  farmers  who  used 
bone-dust  then ,  differed  in  practice  from  those  who 
apply  it  now,  was  in  the  quantity  applied.  No  one 
■would  think  now  of  applying  100  bushels,*  or  three 
waggon-loads  of  bone-dust  per  acre.  No  wonder 
that  land,  as  we  are  informed  in  some  cases,  should 
for  years  after  such  a  manuring  yield  abundant  crops 
without  any  subsequent  assistance.  But  was  the 
application  on  that  account  necessarily  profitable  or 
economical  ?  By  no  means.  Mr.  W^aterton,  in  his 
essay  on  "  Alkali  as  a  Manure,"  shows  this  very 
clearly.  We  republish  a  remark  on  this  subject, 
to  be  found  at  page  157  of  this  Paper  : — "  It  is  a 
common  observation  amongst  farmers  to  say,  'I  have 
given  such  a  field  a  dressing  it  will  not  forget  for 
years.'  Upon  leflection,  it  must  strike  any  one  that 
this  is  a  most  improvident  mode  of  proceeding."  It 
is  so,  as  is  immediately  afterwards  stated  by  the 
author,  for  two  reasons — 1st,  because  the  manure,  if 
not  all  absorbed  by  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  is 
liable  to  waste  during  periods  when  the  land  is  not 
under  crop ;  and  2nd,  because  that  portion  remaining 
in  the  soil,  after  the  first  crop,  is  so  much  capital 
lying  useless  till  the  second  and  third  or  fourth,  or, 
.as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  till  the  twentieth 
Ctop,  before  which  it  is  not  all  consumed. 

This  point  seems  soon  to  have  come  home  to  the 
minds  of  farmers;  and  now  16  or  20  bushels  of  bone- 
■dust,  or  at  the  most  3  quarters,  is  the  quantity  gene- 
rally applied.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, it  has  come  to  be  known  that  this  quantity  may 
be  diminished  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  without 
interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  the  manure.  The 
fact  so  well  known  that  bone-dust  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  grain  crop  succeeding  the  Turnips  to 
which  it  is  generally  applied,  showed  that  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  ordinarily  applied,  it  was  not 
all  at  once  available  as  vegetable  food ;  and  by  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  this  application — by  presenting  it  as 
Mr.  Lawes  floes  in  his  superphosphate  of  lime  in  a 
soluble  condition,  one  in  which  it  can  be  immediately 
absorbed  by  plants,  it  is  found  that  a  very  much  smaller 

Suantity  possesses  the  same  influence  as  the  large 
OSes  of  former  years  in   causing  luxuriance  in  the 
growth  of  one  year's  crop. 

The  fact— for  it  seems  now  to  be  pretty  %vell  esta- 
blished— that  by  dissolving  2  or  3  bushels  of  fine 
bone-dust  in  lO  or  CO  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
applying  this  quantity  of  the  mixture  over  an  acre  of 
land — the  fact  that  as  good  a  crop  of  Turnips  may 
thus  be  produced  as  from  20  bushels  of  lionedust 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way  cannot  be  too  widely 
known.  Of  course  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  it 
that  this  result  will  in  all  cases  he  experienced,  but 
from  the  evidence  we  have  already  published  on  the 
•ubjcct,  It  appears  that  it  may  in  ordinary  circum- 
stancoibe  reasonably  expected. 

licfore  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  more 
parliculaily  to  this  suhiect,  we  may  just  slate,  in  con- 
tinuation of  our  rcmarL  on  the  use'  of  bone-dust  as 
a  manure  .'iO  or  10  years  ago,  that  farmers  then  ap- 
pcarcd  to  differ  as  much  a«  they  do  now  about  the 
*  Coaatr  Htforu  for  Dnbytbirt  and  Herl(o«i«hlic. 


most  suitable  form  in  which  it  should  be  applied. 
There  were  those  then  who  advocated  the  use  of 
fresh  bones ;  some  thought  they  should  be  boiled, 
and  others  again  would  burn  them.  Though  the 
conversion  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  probably  the  mos/valuableingredient  of  bones,  into 
the  soluble  superphospiiate  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  question  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject ;  yet  we  may  just 
give  the  following  table  in  illustration  of  the  question 
of  burnt  versus  unburnt  bones.  It  is  extracted  by 
Mr.  Hannam's  permission,  and  in  fact  at  his  sugges- 
tion, from  the  truly  valuable  report  of  his  experi- 
ments on  manure,  which  was  published  in  a  late  No. 
of  the  "  Highland  Society's  Transactions."  The  crop 
on  which  the  experiments  in  these  cases  were  made 
was  Turnips. 


Land  manured  evenlyat  the  rate' 
of  6  loads  per  acre,  and  bone- 
dust  on  certain  parts,  at  2  qrs. 
per  acre      .        .        .        .        , 

Land  unmaoured,  except  with 
bone-dust  on  certain  parts,  at 
2  qrs.  per  acre 

Land  manured  evenly  at  the  rate 
of  6  loads  per  acre,  and  bone- 
dust  on  certain  parts,  at  2  qrs. 
per  acre      

Land  unmanured,  except  with 
bone-dust  on  certain  parts,  at 
2  qrs.  per  acre    .        .        .        . 


Crop  piiH  Acre. 


Nothing, 
tns.  cwt. 


Crushed 
Bones, 
tns.  cwt. 


1,. 


■•}! 


Burnt 
Bones. 
Ids.  cwt. 


With  one  exception  these  results  are  quite  what 
any  one  would  ex()ect  from  a  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  bones.  It  is  impossible,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  value  of  animal  manures,  to  suppose  that 
the  grease  or  jelly  which  exists  in  fresh  bones  pos- 
sesses no  fertilising  influence.  By  its  decomposition 
it  yields  ammonia,  which  is  well-known  to  be  a  power- 
ful manure,  and  all  the  advantiige  of  this  is  lost  by 
those  who  burn  bones  before  applying  them  to  the 
land. 

We  have  but  little  new  evidence  to  adduce  on 
the  value  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  as  a  manure. 
The  experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  of  Mr. 
M' William  and  Dr.  Manson  of  the  Moray  Farmers' 
Club;  of  Mr.  Lawes  of  St.  Alban*s;  and  Mr.  Purchas, 
of  Chepstow,  may  be  found  detailed  in  previous 
Numbers  of  this  Gazette;  and  they  are  quite  con- 
clusive. We  add  some  of  Mr.  Hannam's,  e-ttracted 
from  the  "  Highland  Society's  Transactions  "  :— 

Tdrnips  per  Ache.  Crop. 

Manure.  Tons,  Cwt. 

Bone-dust,  crushed,  2  qrs 15        3 

Do.  burnt,  2  qre.       ■...•.       9         0 

Bones,  1  qr,,  and  12  stones  of  sulphuric  acid      .         .13         7 
Bones  (burnt),  1  qr.,  and,  6  stones  of  sulphuric  acid  .17        7 

Farm  manure,  15  loads '22       10 

Guano,  2^  cwt 22         0 

Nothing 7         0 

This  agi'ees  pretty  well  with  what  has  been  already 
published  on  the  subject,  in  pointing  out  bones 
treated  in  this  way  to  be  a  cheap  and  valuable 
manure  for  Turnips,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
tried  very  extensively  this  year. 

For  the  information  of  several  who  have  applied  to 
us  on  the  subject,  we  extract  from  Mr.  Purchas's 
report  to  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club,  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  manufacturing  the  superphosphate 
of  lime  : — 

"  For  one  acre. — Place  a  tub  that  will  hold  at  least 
CO  gallons  near  the  water  intended  to  be  used,  put 
into  the  tub  3}  bushels  (28  gallons)  of  fine  hone  dust, 
then  put  80  lbs.  (about  4  gallons)  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  to  the  bones,  adding  2i  gallons  of 
water,  total  auout  5G  gallons;  mix  the  whole  by 
stirring,  which  do  two  or  three  times  in  the  first 
twelve  hours,  and  before  using  it  the  mixture  is  to 
be  left  for  twenty-four  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  mix  more  acid  and  bones  in  the  tub 
than  will  be  used  each  day,  for  about  one-fifteenth 
part  evaporates  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  A 
water-cart  holding  200  gallons  was  nearly  filled  with 
water,  then  about  14  gallons  of  the  mixture  out  of 
the  tub  was  put  into  it,  the  cart  filled  up  with  water 
and  the  whole  well  stirred.  The  quantity  put  upon 
an  acre  was  four  cart  loads,  or  800  gallons.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  put  upon  an  acre  only  400  gal- 
lons of  water  and  2  buhhela  of  bones.  Tlis  grace's 
trial  was  most  succcusfniy 

And  we  republish  Mr.  Lawes'a  directions  on  the 
same  sulyect;  they  appear  to  be  suitable  more  espe- 
cially for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  apply  the  manure 
in  Kohition. 

'*  Calcined  bones  reduced  by  grinding  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  are  to  be  phiced  in  nn  iron  pan  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water  (a  cast-iron  trough,  such  an 
arc  sold  for  holding  water  for  cattle,  will  do) ;  a  man 
witli  a  Bjjade  must  mix  the  bone  with  the  water  until 
every  portion  is  wet  :  while  the  man  is  stirring  an 
assiHtant  empties  at  once  into  the  i)an  sulpliuric  acid, 
00  partH  by  weight  to  every  100  [tarts  of  hone;  the 
acid  is  poured  in  at  once,  and  not  in  a  thin  stream. 


as  commonly  recommended;  the  stirring  is  con- 
tinued for  about  three  minutes,  and  the  material  ia 
then  thrown  out.  With  four  common  farm-labourers 
and  two  pans,  I  have  mixed  two  tons  in  one  day,  the 
larger  the  heap  that  is  made  the  more  perfect  the 
decomposition,  as  the  heap  remains  intensely  hot  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  necessary  to  spread  the  super- 
phosphate out  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  that  it  may- 
become  dry.  The  great  mechanical  difficulty  of 
reducingunburnthones  to  avery  fine  powder  renders 
the  formation  of  superphosphate  of  lime  from  them 
very  difficult,  but  common  bone-dust  in  a  pure  state 
(that  which  is  sold  often  contains  one-third  of  lime) 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it  in  a  leaden  pan 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  which  may  afterwards  be  dried  up 
with  sawdust  or  clay-ashes." 

ON  BLACK  HORSEPONDS.— No.  IV. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  value  of  all  cropa 
chiefly  depends  on  the  amount  of  animal  nourishment 
which  they  contain, — in  the  shape  of  gluten  in  cereal 
crops,  in  that  of  legumen  in  leguminous  crops,  and  of 
vegetable  albumen  in  root-crops.  Now,  these  ingredients 
differ  in  composition  from  those  making  up  the  bulk  of 
the  vegetable,  inasmuch  ae  they  contain  nitrogen  as  one 
of  their  elements,  while  the  latter,  viz.  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  do  not.  These  (the  starch,  gum,  &c.)  being  corn- 
posed  of  carbon  and  water,  are  tjvidentty  intended  to 
supply  carbon  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  a  singular  process 
of  animal  combustion  going  on  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  respiration,  they  are  consumed  as  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  This,  then,  is  the  use  of 
starch,  gum,  &c,,  to  the  animal  economy.  But  to  the 
formation  of  muscle,  flesh,  and  blood,  nitrogen  is  indis- 
pensable. There  can  be  no  doubt,  tbereCore,  that  the 
vegetable  principles  of  gluten,  &c.,  are  the  only  flesh- 
forming  principles,  in  fact,  the  true  substantial  nourish- 
ment of  the  animal  ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  the 
object  of  every  practical  man  to  increase  these  princi- 
ples in  his  crops  by  every  means  in  his  power.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  such  manures  as 
are  capable  of  yielding  ammonia;  and  on  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  with  which  it  is  supplied  to  the  crops,  wiihitt 
certain  limits,  will  depend  their  nutritive  properties. 
Hence,  we  find  a  marked  increase  of  the  gluten  in  Wheat 
to  follow  the  use  of  such  manures  as  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing ammonia  by  their  decomposition,  as  flesh,  blood,  aod 
urine  ;  or  those  manures  which  contain  the  salts  of  ammo- 
nia ready  formed  in  them,  as  guano.  But  of  all  the  fer- 
tilisers within  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  capable  of  yield- 
ing ammonia,  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  the  most  valu- 
able;  and  if,  as  Liebig  states,  "  with  every  pound  of 
urine  a  pound  of  Wheat  might  be  produced,  and 
with  every  pound  of  ammonia  which  evaporates  a  loss  of 
GO  pounds  of  Corn  is  sustained,"  what  must  be  the 
number  of  bushels  of  Wheat  annually  lost  by  the  farmer 
who  allows  the  thousands  of  pounds  of  urine  voided  by 
his  cattle  and  horses  to  undergo  spontaneous  derom- 
position,  without  an  effort  to  avail  himself  of  its  benefits, 
or  to  fix  the  ammonia  generated  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  urea  it  contiins  ?  But  plants  not  only  re- 
quire nitrogen  for  their  sustenance,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen,  they  also 
require  a  certain  quantity  of  several  inorganic  sub- 
stances, without  which  no  plant  can  perfect  its  seed; 
these  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine.  Now,  these  substances 
are  precisely  those  which  are  found  in  the  solid  mutter 
contained  in  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
is  best  adapted  to  be  taken  into  the  texture  of  plants, 
and  appropriated  as  food.  Of  this  matter  thousands  of 
tons  are  annually  allowed  to  run  to  waste  as  if  it  were 
not  only  useless,  but  a  positive  injury  to  the  land; 
while  the  farmer  goes,  *'  cash  in  hand,"  to  purchase 
guano  to  apply  to  his  crops,  the  very  essence  of  which, 
he  daily  wastes  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  ;  yet, 
every  ton  of  which  is  at  least  equul  in  fertilising  effect, 
and,  consequently,  also  in  money  value,  to  the  ton  of 
guano  purchased  at  1 0/.,  and  for  which  he  often  pays  much 
more,  owing  to  the  impurities  which  it  so  frequently 
contains. 

To  place  this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
show  the  practical  man  that  these  inorganic  substances, 
which  he  allows  to  find  their  way  into  his  horsepond,  are 
really  of  value  to  plants,  are  found  in  their  texture, 
and  in  fact  essential  to  their  growth,  I  will  take 
the  amount  of  inorganic  substances  contained  in  the 
crops,  removed  in  a  four  year  rotation,  of  Turnips  (bulbs 
only),  Barley,  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  and  Wheat,  aa 
given  by  Professor  Johnston.  Let  the  crop  of  Turnips 
amount  to  25  tons  of  roots  per  acre  ;  of  Barley,  38 
bushels;  of  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  of  each  one  ton  of 
hay  ;  and  of  Wheat,  25  bushels.  Then  we  have  from  the 
entire  rotation  in  pounds  : — 
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Now,  if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  these  different 
ingredients  with  the  same  ingredients  capable  of  being 
yielded  to  the  plant  by  100,000  lbs.  of  ox  urine,  or  7376 
lbs.,  the  dry  matter  contained  in  the  above  quantity  of 
urine,  we  shall  find  that  the  potash  contained  in  it  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  plants  grown 
during  three  entire  rotations  ;  that  the  soda  contained' 
in  it  is  equal  to  the  demand  made  by  the  crops,  for  more 
than  five  years  ;  that  the  magnesia  is  more  than  sufli- 
cient  to  supply  the  plants  for  four  years,  or  one  rotation. 
The  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  more  than  equal 
to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  while  the  chlorine  would  supply  the  crops  at  least 
ten  years. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  urine  of  the  ox  contains  all  the 
inorganic  constituents  required  by  plants,  and  that  in 
considerable  quantities ;  and  although  guano  is  richer  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  possibly  in  the  elements  of  ammo- 
nia, it  is  nearly  destitute  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda, 
two  very  necessary  constituents  in  the  food  of  plants. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  solid  matter  in  urine  is  at 
least  equal  to  guano  as  a  fertilisitig  agent.  But  as  a 
proof  of  ray  former  statement,  that  urine,  if  properly  pre- 
pared by  fixing  the  ammonia,  will  produce  most  decided 
effects  on  the  crops,  I  need  only  insert  the  following  ex- 
periments,  made  with  the  dry  solid  matter  obtained  from 
urine,  by  first  fixing  the  ammonia  : — 


Crop. 


Quantity  applied 


Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

Wheat. 

Oals. 


1  cwt.  per  acre. 


Produce  per  acre. 


Undressed. 


Tons.  Cwt. 
12      17 
12       15* 

43  sbushels 

44  — 


Tons,  Cwt. 
4      11 


r.l      isbushels 


These  results  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  frotn  the  use  of  uriae,  and  certainly  ought  to 
stimulate  to  exertion  those  farmsrs  who  expend  money 
ia  the  purchase  of  guano,  while  they  witness  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference  the  waste  of  a  fertilising  liquid, 
capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  guano,  at  a  fitueih 
part  the  cost  of  that  article  ;  and  with  which  liquid  they 
produce  disease,  and  often  suffer  the  death  of  many  a 
valuable  animal,  by  compelling  it  to  drink  a  poisonous 
solution  of  its  own  excrements  from  its  owner's  black 
horsepond. — Alfred  Gyde,  PalnswiGk. 

SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIA.N  HUSBANDRY. 

As  the  method  of  fixing  or  striking  the  fiars  prices 
of  grain  adopted  in  this  county  presents  certain  pecu- 
liarities, as  compared  with  that  pursued  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  a  brief  account  of  it  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  tenure  occupying 
my  two  last  papers.  The  authority  for  the  continuancs 
of  this  peculiarity  is  immemorial  usage,  sanctioned  by  a 
special  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  applicable  to 
the  mode  of  striking  tbs  fiars,  and  bearing  date  10th 
Dec,  1771. 

The  fiars  are  generally  declared  upon  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  March  annually,  and  the  averages  ascertained  are 
those  of  grain  of  a  particular  crop  or  year,  sold  between 
the  reaping  thereof  and  the  second  last  Friday  in  Feb. 
thereafter.  On  a  few  occasions,  the  fiars  have  been 
ascertained,  and  struck  a  week  earlier. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  anuually,  a  list  of  from 
80  to  100  of  the  i)rincipal  farmers  in  the  county,  who 
sell  grain  within  the  same  for  ready  money,  is  prepared  ; 
care  being  taken  to  select  a  proper  proportion  from  each 
district.  These  are  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  sherifl'on  the  last  Friday  of  February,  being  market- 
day  in  Haddington,  there  to  depose  to  the  quantities, 
iinds,  and  prices  of  grain  sold  by  them  respectively  of 
the  last-reaped  crop,  and  requiring  them  to  lodge  with  the 
proper  officer  on  the  previous  Friday  a  note  of  such  sales, 
including  those  of  that  day,  under  a  penalty  of  10s.  Each 
return  from  these  notes  of  sales  is  copied  over  in  the  form 
of  a  deposition,  and  upon  the  day  of  appearance,  the  sheriff 
administers  an  oath  to  each  seller  appearing,  to  the  effect 
that  the  note  of  sales  there  read  over  to  him  is  true — 
that  the  grain  sold  was  by  imperial  measure — all  raised 
■within  the  county — of  the  particular  crop  for  vrhich  the 
fiars  are  about  to  be  ascertained — and  all  delivered  within 
the  county  tit  the  prices  stated.  From  the  evidence  in 
these  depositions,  statements  are  prepared  by  the  sheriff- 
clerk,  showing  the  particular  quantities  or  number  of 
quarters  sold  by  each  person  at  each  price— the  (otal 
quantities  sold  at  each  price,  as  shown  by  the  returns — 
the  amount  or  value  of  each  total  quantity  sold  at  one 
price— the  gross  auiount  of  the  quantities  sold,  and  the 
gross  price  thereof. 

From  the  data  thus  given,  the  average  prices  are  easily 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  gross  price  by  the  number  of 
quarters,  the  result  being  the  price  of  one  quarter.  This 
produces  the  general  medium,  to  which  an  addition  of  2^ 
per  cent,  thereon  is  made  to  form  the  average  or  second 
fiars  for  the  particular  grain  under  calculation.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  addition  to  the  average  prices  is 
that  it  was  long  the  custom  to  strike  the  fiars  twice  in 
the  year,  at  the  terms  of  Candlemas  and  Lammas  •  but 
that  the  average  of  both  fiars  was  found  to  be,  during  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
struck  at  Candlemas,  with  the  addition  of  2^-  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount.  The  tenants  some  time  ago,  having 
strongly  expiessed  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  method 
of  striking  the  fiars,  had  the  matter  legally  investigated, 
hut  failed  to  effect  any  alteration,  as  the  exisciut^  mode 
had  previously  received  th^  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  ^ 


The  fiars  of  each  kind  of  grain  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  the  following  manner :— The  general  medium 
price,  exclusive  of  the  addition  of  2^-  per  cent.,  being 
ascertained,  the  gross  value  of  t^e  grain  sold  abo?e  that 
price  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  quarters  also  sold 
above  it,  and  the  result,  with  the  addition  of  2-^  per  cent., 
forms  the  first  or  highest  fiars.  The  general  medium, 
as  ascertained  in  the  manner  already  stated,  with  the 
addition  of  2\  per  cent.,  forms  the  second  or  medium 
fiars.  The  gross  value  of  the  grain  sold  below  the  gene- 
ral medium  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  quarters 
also  sold  below  it,  and  the  result,  with  the  addition  of  2^ 
per  cent.,  forms  the  third  or  lowest  fiars. 

As  before  observed,  all  the  grain  In  the  returns  must 
be  the  growth  of  the  county,  but  it  will  be  apparent 
that  on!y  a  portion  of  that  sold  within  tlie  county  is  in- 
cluded in  striking  the  averages.  AH  grain  sold  upon 
credit  or  for  seed,  all  gray  corn,  and  thjit  not  delivered 
within  the  county,  is  excluded  ;  and  further,  all  sold  in 
markets  out  of  the  county  is  also  excluded.  No  fiars  06 
meal,  flour,  or  other  articles  are  struck. 

The  notes  of  sales,  depositions,  and  calculations  in 
striking  the  averages,  are  preserved  by  the  sheriff-clerk, 
and  a  separate  record  is  kept,  showing  the  several  fiars 
prices  for  each  year.  This  latter  record  exists  from  1627. 
After  the  fiars  are  declared  in  court,  upon  the  first 
Thursday  in  March,  extracts  are  issued  by  the  officer  to 
those  requiring  them. 

The  following  are  the  East  Lothian  fiars,  per  imperial 
quarter,  for  the  crops  of  1842  and  1843  : — 


Crop  1842. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Wheat      .        .        .        . 
Barley      .        .        .        . 
Oats          .        .        .        . 
Peas          .        .        .        . 

ie2  12    OJ 
1  10    6J 
1     1    7+ 
1     i    9i 

£2    8  n 
1     8    33 

0  19  Hi 

1  7    6i 

£2  5  8J 
1     5  Hi 

0  18    34 

1  5    6 

Crop  1843. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Wheat      .        .        .        . 
Barley      .       .       .        . 
Oats          .        .        .        . 
Peas          .        .        .        . 

£2  14    64 
1    13   U 

1    2    ti 
No  return. 

£2  11     U 
\  n  loi 
1    1    oj 

No  return. 

£2    8    8i 
1     9  10 
0  19  US 

No  return. 

In  most  of  the  other  counties  of  Scotland  the  fiars 
prices  are  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  respectable  tenants 
and  proprietors.  A  large  number,  usually  45,  ar.'i  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  at  the  Candlemas  term,  and  a  jury 
of  15  balloted  from  among  them.  The  fiars  are  then 
struck  by  the  jury  in  the  manner  already  described,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  any  per  centage  being  added, 
as  is  the  case  in  East  Lothian.  The  ministers'  stipends 
are  usually  computed  by  the  first  or  highest  fiars,  and  the 
rents  generally  by  the  second  or  medium  fiars  ;  but  this  is 
matter  of  agreement  between  the  parties.— T.  Sullivan. 


*  The  laud  on  which  the  potatoes'were   planted  received  a 
dressing  of  40  cubic  yards  of  dung- per  acre. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  of  PEAT-CHARCOAL. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  relative  to  the  methods  of 
charring  Peat,  &c.,  alluded  to  by  me  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, you  are  welcome  to  such  knowledge  as  I  possess. 

Toe  clamps  which  I  constructed  in  Lancashire  were 
Sinai!,  being  about  2  yards  square  within,  and  the  wal!s 
about  1^  yard  high.  These  were  rapidly  and  conve- 
niently built  of  massive  sods  cut  from  the  superficial 
bog-earth,  which  had  been  recently  turnedgover  by  a  pecu- 
liar plough,  in  slices  IS  inches  broad  by  9  inches  deep. 
The  joints  of  the  walls  were  plastered,  where  needed, 
with  soft  stuff  obtained  from  adjacent  drains.  I  also 
formed  other  clamps  or  kilns,  both  square  and  circular, 
by  raising  walls  with  moist  bog  diggings,  on  the  plan  of 
Pisa  work.  Since  the  purport  of  all  ovens  is  to  keep 
air  out,  and  heat  in,  it  is  obvious  that  any  material  will 
serve  a  temporary  purpose  which  may  be  handy  to  the 
desired  spot,  cheaply  put  together,  and  which  does  not 
burn  away  too  quickly.  Slabs  of  unburnt  clay  would 
answer  well,  but  my  object  was  to  use  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  bog  itself,  and  in  any  part  of  it.  Three  or 
four  small  holes,  say  4  inches  square,  are  left  in  the  walls 
at  bottom  to  give  air  for  kindling  the  fire,  which  is  first 
made  pretty  strong  with  dried  Peats,  in  order  to  establish 
a  mass  of  red-hot  fuel  at  bottom.  These  apertures  are 
diminished  as  the  process  goes  on,  and  finally  stopped  up. 
If  the  Peat  to  be  charred  be  nearly  dry,  the  clamp  may 
be  speedily  filled,  always  using  the  driest  Peat  firi-t,  and 
covering  the  top  with  damp  sods  or  diggings.  The  air- 
holes must  be  quite  closed  when  it  is  judged,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  volume  and  clearness  of  the  smoke, 
that  sufficient  heat  is  acquired  below  to  carry  on  the 
operation.  As  the  contents  subside  fresh  stuff  is  added, 
care  being  taken  to  maintain  the  kiln  quite  full,  to  close 
all  intersticeB  in  the  wails,  and  to  fill  up  holes  at  top  aa 
they  occur  from  shrinkage  produced  by  combustion. 
Flame  must  never  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  clamp  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  filled  with  char- 
coal when  the  added  stuff  settles  but  little.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  stopped  when  the  charred  mass  approaches 
within  18  or  12  inches  of  the  top ;  otherwise,  the  incum- 
bent air,  particularly  in  windy  weather,  may  reach  the 
charcoal,  which  would  then  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  fire  will  gradually  go  out  on  carefully  stopping  the 
access  of  air,  and  smothering  the  surface  with  wet  stuff, 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  extinguish  with  water,  which  also 
prevents  the  finer  dust  from  being  blown  away  when  the 
clamp  is  emptied.  These  are  the  chief  observances  to 
be  regarded  in  the  management  of  such  kilns,  but  there 
is  some  skill  requisite  in  giving  air,  from  time  to  lime, 
at  bottom,  if  the  operation  proceed  too  sluggishly,  &c., 
which  must  be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  attendant, 
and  which  a  little  practice  would  soon  point  out  to  him. 
One  man  can  attend  to  m-iny  such  ovens,  when  the  stuff 
to  be  charred  is  close  at  hand;  or,  if  one  kiln  only  be 
used,  it  must  be  looked  to  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day 


time,  and  be  particularly  well  fed  at  night.  In  boisterous 
weather  it  is  well  to  protect  the  windward  side  with 
wattles,  or  some  such  simple  contrivance,  especially  afc 
the  top  of  the  kiln  ;  and  in  very  rainy  weather  a  wattle 
or  reed  roof  might  be  useful  ;  but  I  have  known  the 
operation  to  proceed  very  well — though  of  course  more 
slowly — when  a  clamp  was  unprotected  in  the  middle  of 
a  wild  bog,  and  under  heavy  snows. 

I  mentioned  that  clay  might  be  advantageously 
roasted  in  the  same  clamps  with  Peat.  In  ray  experi- 
ments on  this  earth,  in  conjunction  with  Peat,  I 
employed  it  both  in  the  friable  state  in  which  it  is  found 
after  clearing  out  ditches,  and  also  in  its  natural  com- 
pact state,  working  the  latter  into  small  balls  and  par- 
tially drying  them.  Clay  acts  usefully  by  detaining  heat 
within  the  kiln,  and  it  is  itself  terrified  by  the  process. 
In  localities  where  clay  is  found  contiguous  to  Peat,  the 
combination  of  the  two  substances  in  the  same  kiln  would 
be  little  expensive  ;  but  this  must  be  received  rather  as  a 
suggestion  for  others  to  work  upon,  than  as  the  result  o£ 
sufficient  experience  on  my  part. 

As  regards  the  charring  of  farm  weeds,  it  may  not  be 
always  convenient  to  remove  them  from  a  field ;  aad  it 
must  be  recollected  that  weeds  when  dried  and  burned 
in  heaps  serve  as  fuel  to  roast  or  burn  some  of  the  soil. 
In  cases  where  this  process  is  desirable  and  found  to  be 
beneficial,  it  will  probably  be  considered  as  the  best  and 
most  economical  method  of  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  of 
converting  them  to  use,  as  it  is  done  on  the  spot ;  but 
weeds  from  plantations,  the  thinnings  of  fences,  small 
brushwood,  the  clearings  of  ditches,  &c.,  (perhaps  even 
leaves)  might,  I  think,  be  turned  to  better  account  than 
they  commonly  are,  by  charring  them  in  clamps,  mixed 
or  not  with  clay,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  destined,  I  also  conceive  that  the  produce  from 
field  weeds  would  form  a  still  more  efficacious  manure  if 
they  were  better  dried,  covered  more  thickly  with  earth, 
and  burned  in  much  larger  heaps  than  is  usual,  so  as  to 
render  the  combustion  very  slow,  which  would  reduce 
more  of  the  vegetable  matter  to  the  state  of  charcoal, 
and  less  of  it  to  ash. 

There  is  another  species  of  temporary  kiln  much  used 
in  France,  where  vast  quantities  of  peat  charcoal  are  pre- 
pared and  used  instead  of  wood  charcoal,  for  cookery, 
&c.  I  have  also  seen  the  same  somewhere  in  England 
or  Ireland,  but  forget  he  locality.  Wheu  bogs  are  cut 
away  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  and  that  work  is  judiciously 
performed  by  quarrying  the  bog  with  a  perpendicular 
face  from  top  to  bottom,  and  by  bringing  on  the  floor, 
or  original  soil,  flat  and  available  for  immediate  culture, 
a  cheap  and  excellent  charcoal  kiln  is  formed  by  sinking 
a  cylindric  hole  (conical  towards  the  bottom  like  a  lime- 
kiln) in  the  firmest  part  of  the  peat,  and  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  the  face  of  the  cutting.  A  small  hole  is  then 
pierced  through  the  face  into  the  kiln  at  the  level  of  the 
bottom,  to  draw  off  any  water  at  first,  and  to  let  in  as 
much  air  as  may  be  necessary  when  the  kiln  is  at  worV^ 
These  kilns  will  serve  miiny  times  in  bogs  of  tolerably  fiirm 
consistency,  if  skilfully  manageii.  The  sides  become 
charred  and  hard,  and  charcoal  being  a  very  slow  coE- 
ductor,  heat  penetrates  but  a  short  distance  into  the  sur- 
rounding mass,  though  the  hole  is  of  course  enlarged 
each  time  of  use. 

If  the  preparation  of  peat  charcoal  for  manure  were  to 
become  an  object  of  such  importance  and  sale,  that  ex- 
treme economy  in  the  cost  of  its  production  v;ere  of  mo- 
ment, other  and  very  superior  methods  of  kilning  It 
could  be  pointed  out,  as  practised  at  Mennecy,  Elboeuf, 
and  other  parts  of  France;  also  at  Liverpool,  and  fn 
Ireland  by  C.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Ci«y 
of  Dublin  Steam  Company.  I  have  limited  my  observa- 
tions to  tlie  construction  and  management  of  that  species 
of  rougli  and  ready  agricultural  kiln  which  is  most  likely 
to  suit  the  individual  farmer  ;  but  where  any  one  pos- 
sesses a  peat  to  which  he  might  annually  resort  for  his 
supply  of  charcoal,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  build 
an  oven  of  brick,  tiian  of  the  perishable  materials  above 
mentioned.  Even  ashes  would  be  much  better  prepared 
and  secured  in  a  walled  kiln,  than  as  ordinarily  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven, — JosiaJi  ParkeSj  7,  Great 
College  Slreei,  Westminster, 
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e.  Mapl  from  Oldenburg  (clayey).  100,OOOpartB  epn- 
sist  of 

76,383  parts  silica  and  q.uartz  sand 
5,902     ,,     alumina 
5,6'JG     ,,     oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 
0,240     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 
4,499     „     lime 
1,100     ,,     magnesia 
3,339     ,,     carbonic  acid,   combined  with  lime  aQ4 

magnesia 
2,556     ,,     sulphuric  acid,  combined  with    lime    ai 

gypsum 
0,250     ,,     phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime,, 
0,015     ,,     common  salt 
0,020     ,,     potash,  combined  with  silica 

100,000  parts. 

This  marl  is  chiefly  used  for  bringing  heath-soil  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  which  it  will  improve  not  onlyche-i 
mically,  but  mechanically;  so  much  so  that  Peas,  Rape,: 
Rye,  and  other  crops  may  be  raised  at  once,  whilst  the 
same  soil  manured  merely  with  dung,  will  only  produce 
Rye,  Oats,  and  Buck-Wheat.  This  marl,  it  is  true,con- 
tainn  but  little  potash  and  soda^  but  thift  is  of  little  con- 
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sequence,  as  heathy  soils  contain  originally  not  only  much 
silicate  of  potash,  but  also  silicate  of  soda.  And  then 
such  soils  can  be  also  manured  with  heath-ashes,  &c.,  by 
which  they  will  also  obtain  much  potash  and  soda. 
For  a  heath-soil,  however,  which  is  rich  in  coal  of  humus, 
the  lime  and  magnesia  of  the  marl  are  always  the  most 
important,  as  generally  there  is  plenty  of  gypsum,  phos- 
phoric salts  and  common  salts  in  the  soil.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  analysis  of  the  nest  following  marl,  which 
is  much  used  in  Osnabriick,  for  the  bringing  into  cultiva- 
tion and  the  improving  of  heath-soils,  and  is,  in  factj 
nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  lime  tuffa. 

/.  Marl  from  Osnabruck  (granular).     100,000  parts 
yielded 

6,680  parts  silica  and  quartz  sand 

0,312     ,,     alumina 

0j4I6     ,,     oxide  of  iron 

0,830     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 

0,030     „     potash  united  with  silica 

0,016     ,,     sulphuric   acid  combined  with  lime  into 
gypsum 
90,541     „     carbonate  of  lime 

1,092     „     carbonate  of  magnesia 

0,033     ,,     common  salt 


100,000  parts. 
Of  this  marl  (like  that  marked  a)  no  more  than  100 
cubic  feet  are  required  for  the  Magdeburg  acre,  and  this 
will  produce  a  powerful  effect  for  tlie  space  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  On  heatby  soils  it  will  act  so  powerfully 
that  the  farmers  convey  it  (like  a)  from  a  distance  of  two 
to  three  German  miles  on  their  fields.  It,  however,  ex- 
hausts the  soil  very  soon,  if  it  be  not  also  manured  with 
dang  ;  and  this  exhaustion  will  take  place  the  sooner,  the 
less  there  is  of  coal  of  humus.  The  above  marl  is  found 
on  the  slope  of  a  range  of  calcareous  hills,  where  it  is 
constantly  tormed,  being,  as  stated  before,  nothing  but 
lime  tuffa.  Used  on  the  spot,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  soil. 
I  have  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  other  places, 
where  a  similar  marl,  or  rather  lime  tuffa,  did  not  produce 
any  effect,  the  soil  containing  always  enough  of  lime, 
whilst  there  was  but  a  very  small  quantity  in  it  of  coal  of 
Xiumus,  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  other  important 
mineral  substancfs,  which  are  required  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants.  These  not  being  supplied  to  the  soil  by 
the  marl,  it  could  not  produce  any  effect. 

ff.  Marl  from  Brunswick  (loamy).    100,000  parts  con- 
sist of 

73,423  parts  silica  and  quartz  sand. 

l,8ljj     ,,     aluoiina 

3,160     ,,     oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron^ 

0,272     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 

0,750     ,,     potash  united  with  silica 

0,090     „     soda  ditto 

0,120     „     gypsum 

0.710     ,,     phosphate  of  lime 

0,012     „     common  salt 

1,520     ,,     carbonate  ef  magnesia 
18,055     ,,     carbonate  of  lime 

100,000  part?. 
■  This  marl  is  a  very  good  manure  for  both  heath  and 
sandy  soils.  It  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  long  in  use 
for  knowing  from  actual  experiment  how  many  years 
small  quantities  will  act  ;  but  this  maybe  ascertained  by 
calculation.  Its  manuring  qualities,  as  far  as  gypsum, 
soda  and  potash  are  concerned,  cannot  go  along  way,  as 
it  possesses  so  very  little  of  them.  Its  contents  of  common 
salt  are  not  worth  speaking  of.  It  will  act  best  on  heath 
soils,  as  it  will  find  there  a  great  amount  of  coal  of  humus 
for  decomposition.  The  sandy  soils,  on  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  used,  contain,  according  to  my  analysis, 
Tery  little  lime  or  magnesia,  somewhat  more  coal  of 
humus,  phospliate  of  iron,  silicate  of  potash,  silicate  of 
soda,  and  common  salt;  so  thiit,  when  the  action  of  the 
marl  has  ceased,  it  will  merely  require  to  be  manured 
■with  gypsum,  in  order  again  to  become  productive,  as 
then  the  plants  will  again  find  all  mineral  substances  in 
the  soil,  which  they  require  for  their  nourishment.  As 
it  is,  however,  chiefly  from  dung  that  plants  obtain  ni- 
trogen, this  sort  of  manure  also  is  not  to  be  neglected. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS. 
1  ALMOST  scruple  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments which  I  made  last  year,  as  to  the  action  of  the 
artificial  manures  upon  root  crops,  on  account  of  my 
conviction  that  they  were  tried  in  quantities  too  small  to 
insure  accuracy  in  the  averages  on  a  more  extended  &cale. 
I  mean,  thequantiues  of  produce  that  were  weighed;  for 
the  influence  of  accidental  circumstances  is  too  much 
multiplied  in  calcaUting  the  quantity  per  acre.  Tiie 
anofn^ilous  re^uUs  which  have  been  obtained,  at  least  in 
the  cane  of  Turnips,  are  the  best  proof  of  this  fact ;  the 
pFodoce  of  fonr  perches  was  weighed,  and  the  average 
computed  from  these  data,  tog»;ther  with  the  expense  per 
acre  of  each  manure,  la  shown  in  the  following  Table  : — 


tOII«.CWt,llM, 

17     7'i 


^  «wt,  of  {fuano.and  10  buHheltt  of  aHhcB 
C  Ctrl,  of  urate,  and  10  hnitticU  of  OHhci    .    [) 
12  tiO^hfrU  of  PoUttvins,  No.  3<5,  ami  21 

tiuvhcln  of  iiiihe* OH 

10  biuh«i<i  M  FoittcTin's,  Ko.  170,  anU  20 

buattfUur  Mhe« 0       1 

J8  bij.liiN  of   ci«rVe*«  compofct,  and  3fl 

banh^-U  of  allien 0    13 

y     7 

1>     I'i 
0      0 

that  thr;  whole  of 
ly,  bi:«i<IcH   a   dimi- 
nuUon  of  produce,  amounting,  on  the  whole,  almost  to 
2  tou  .*  I  thiok  not ;  for,  in  the  flr»t  place,  accident  may 


3»  bofihclB  of  wiH}il.mshn    .'.['. 
WttJuiOt  anjr  rnanuro  •        .         .         . 

Total  exp«inc  of  man'iren  on  fi  aoros 

li   it    DCccKviry,   then,  to   condufh- 
thin  10/.  It.  *JU.  Uh%  b'-cn  thrown  awd 


^  It. 
1  i'J 
1  ij 


10  7  iG 
10  7  96 
10      6        S 


have  occasioned  a  local  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  which  similar  experiments  on  other  portions  of 
the  same  ground  would  have  served  to  correct  ;  or  the 
unmanured  part  might  chance  to  be  of  a  better  quality, 
or  to  have  received  more  manure  in  the  preceding  year 
than  the  rest ;  or  the  various  insects  which  attack  the 
Turnip  crop  may  have  been  more  active  in  one  part 
of  the  field  than  another  ;  in  the  next  place,  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  value  of  the  manures  may  remain 
in  the  soil,  to  promote  the  fertility  of  succeeding 
crops  ;  lastly,  the  fault  may  have  been  not  at  all  in 
the  manures  themselves,  but  in  the  misapplication  of 
them  ;  it  may  be  not  a  defect  but  an  excess  of  power, 
for  if  the  plants  were  forced  into  full  maturity  too  soon, 
the  texture  of  their  roots  would  begin  to  decay  before  the 
season  arrived  when  they  were  wanted  for  use.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  some  other  experiments  with 
the  same  sort  of  Turnip  (the  red  Tankard)  in  another 
field  ;  two  of  the  same  manures  were  used,  and  in  the 
same  proportions  as  before,  with  very  little  variation  of 
produce  : —  Ton,  cwt.  lbs. 

6  cwt.  of  urate,  and  10  bushels  of  ashes,  gave        .    g      6      68 

20  bushels  of  ashes  9    17      l6 

But  the  same  quantities  applied  to   otlicr  Turnips 

in  the  same  fielJ,  whicU  were  sown  a   month 

earlier,  gave  only 6      7      36 

and 6     16     108 

The  roots  grew  well,  and  looked  well,  but  the  process 
of  decomposition  had  begun  before  they  were  taken  up 
in  the  autumn,  and  they  had  become  light  and  soft.  But 
when  applied  to  Swedes,  which  are  of  a  much  firmer  tex- 
ture, and  less  liable  to  decay,  the  same  quantity  of  one 
of  the  same  manures  was  found  to  be  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  ten  loads  of  farm-yard  dung.  Ton.  cwt.  lbs. 

Tiie  latter  produced 12     15     SO 

The  urate  aod  ashes  produced  .        .        .        .     13      3  104 

lii  the  same  field  20  bushels  of  bone-dust  produced    13     12    26 

In  two  other  fields  two  of  the  salts  most  beneficial  to 
Wheat  were  not  found  to  answer  at  all  either  with  Swedes 
or  with  Dale's  Hybrids.  Ton.  cwt.  lbs. 

Without  extra  manure  the  weight  of  Swedes  was  13  ig  32 
With  J  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  .  »  .  12  13  104 
With  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  .        .        .        .     ii       l       83 

On  Dale's  Hybrids — 
Without  manure    the  weight  was 
With  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  175, 
With  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  U. 
But  manured  with  farmyard  drainings  it  wa.^  less 
being  only 10       0       81 

This  shows  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  failure 
in  the  other  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  it  to 
any  want  of  fertilising  power  in  the  salts,  since  the  liquid 
manure,  containing  nearly  all  the  principlse  of  fertility, 
failed  still  more.  The  uncertainty  of  these  trials  was 
exemplified  in  two  other  instances  :  where  l-J-  cwt.  of 
guano,  10  bushels  of  bone-dust,  and  5  of  wood  ashes  were 
applied,  the  produce  weighed  17  tons  14  cwt.  72  lbs.  ; 
which  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  increase  above  another 
equal  portion  sown  broadcast,  without  manure,  the 
weight  of  which  was  15  tons  1  cwt.- 8  lbs.  ;  but  on  an- 
other portion  of  the  same  field  where  the  seed  was 
drilled,  and  no  manure  given,  the  apparent  advantage 
was  materially  reduced,  for  the  weight  was  17  tons  }  cwt. 
48  lbs. :  the  difference  in  this  case  would  not  repay  the 
cost,  which  was  II.  ISs.  7d. 

In  two  trials,  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  com- 
pare the  value  of  the  old  Swede  with  that  of  Skirving's  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry,  the  first  was  unfavour- 
able to  Skirving's,  the  weight  being  less  by  1  ton  4  cwt. 
58  lb.  ;  but  on  a  second  trial  it  was  more  by  2  tons  16 
cwt.  81b.  ;  the  difference,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  being 
in  favour  of  Skirving's,  to  the  amount  of  1  ton  11  cwt. 
68  1b.  per  acre;  but  though  the  bulk  of  produce  was 
greater,  it  is  material  to  remark  that  they  were  not  so 
firm  in  their  texture,  and  were  less  able  to  resist  the 
frosts  of  winter.  One  more  experiment  was  made  with 
these  roots,  the  results  of  which  were  equally  unsatis- 
factory. 

Ton  cwt  lbs 
SiJ  cwt.  of  sugar-scum,  with  li  of  gnano,  gave  .  .15  0  8(i 
2^cwt.of  sugar-scum, with  Icwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  IG  16  o 
And  without  manure IG      1     31 

Thus,  in  the  first  case,  with  an  expense  of  IL  Is.  2d,, 
the  produce  was  less,  and  in  the  second  the  increase  was 
not  enough  to  pay  the  expense, — 1/.  0.s.  2d.  But  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  sugar-scum,  I  will  now  take  it  first 
in  detailing  another  series  of  experiments  made  on  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  The  i>roduce  of  the  manured  por;ionswere 
in  every  instance  coi^pared  with  the  produce  of  un- 
manured portions  in  adjoining  rows,  and  I  shall  designate 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  weight  by  the  algebraic  signs, 
plus  -f  and  minus  — , 

Wt.ofirod.  Difference 
Sort  of  root.    Quantity  ofmanuro.  Toncwtlbs    Toiicwtllis 

1.  Itcd  globe  4cwt.  ofaugar-acum]        .      y    10    lO+l     H    fii 

2.  Long  red     4  „  .12     IC     IG  „  1      17     8(j 

3.  „  4;  do.   +    i)0   lbs.  of  Sul- 

phate of  ammonia         .     )2       r>     80  ,,  1      17     fill 

4.  ,,  i  do.  -V  1.1  (!wt.  of  guano       11      4    80  ,,  0    15    fio 

5.  Rc'IfJIobo   ■!  do.  +  do  of  guano  .       C     13     64  —  4      4     96 

The  failure  in  the  last  case  cannot  fairly  he  attributed 
to  the  manure,  for  the  same  quantities  in  the  preceding 
instance  produced  an  increasu  of  weight,  Binull  indeed, 
but  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost,  which  was 
17-v.  Od.  The  Bulphutc,  of  ammonia  ficcma  to  have  been 
utterly  useh-'Hs,  and  to  have  produced  no  effect  at  all,  if  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  soil  wan  the  Hurnc, 
which,  though  both  were  in  the  surnc  field,  in  not  certain, 
and  that  no  accidents  hud  (ifTectiid  the  one  part  more  than 
the  other;  but  setting  ahid«  the  Inst  experiment,  which 
from  Home  local  jieculiarity  is  inadmisftihle,  the  evidence 
upon  the  wliolc  tendtt  to  nhow  that  sugiir-HCiiTii  nmy  be  ein- 
(iloyed  with  benirfit  to  thih  crop,  and  it  in  no  Hmull  rentini- 
mcndatioD  that  the  riuk  in  using  it  Im  no  nioru  thaa  5«. 
per    acre;    it   is   remarkable   that    precliiely   the    Bume 


loss  was  incurred  from  some  accidental  cause,  in  one  out 
of  these  seven  trials  with  guano  :  — 

^    .    .      ^  Wt.  ofprod.  Diflerence 

bore  ot  root.  Quantity  of  manure.         ton  cwt  lb      ton  cwt  lb 

1.  Long  red        l^cwt.  +  bushel  of  ashes      12  1<J  l6    -i-    0    6  32 

r  XT  r   ,  ,  l\  ■'  IG     8  48     „    0  12  at 

3.  Yel  globe        2i„  19     13c     ^,    j    j  j  45 

4.  Red  globe       2^  „  +2^    „  of  charcoal  20     0  80     „  110  48- 

5.  Long  yellow  2^  „  „  2^  „  „  17  15  04  „  1  14  04 
5-i;°"S>;etl  24,,  ,,2*  „  „  17  16  48  „  1  5  16 
7.  Yel.  globe       2i  „  „  2^    „  „             13  15     0  —  4     4  9a 

In  this  case  it  so  happened  that  while  the  manured  row 
produced  less  than  usual,  the  unmanured  produced  more; 
and  when  we  look  at  the  issue  of  the  other  trials,  it  is 
probable  that  both  were  the  effect  of  accident ;  but  whea 
this  accidental  difference  of  27  lbs.  in  the  scale  on  which 
the  trial  was  made,  becomes  multiplied  by  350  in  com- 
puting the  average,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  erroneous- 
view  of  the  action  of  the  manure  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  ;  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
any  other  single  experiment  that  tells  the  other  way.  But 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  manure  relies  upon  the 
number  of  experiments  which  show  its  effects  to  be  so  far 
good,  that  in  general  no  loss  is  sustained  by  using  it,  if 
there  is  not  much  profit.  From  four  experiments  made 
with  bone-dust,  it  would  seem  that  this  manure  is  far 
more  beneficial  to  this  crop  ; — 

Wt.  ofprod.  DilTerenc© 
Sort  of  root.  Quantity  of  manure.  ton  cwt  lb     ton  cwt  lb 

1.  Red  globe         .  2  cwt.  of  bone-dust".        .17     7  32  —  0    9  48- 

2.  Long  yellow      .  2     „  „  '.         .  14     1  32  +   1     2     0 

3.  Long  red  .         .  2     „  „  .         .  17  16  80  ,,    3     9  ift 

4.  Yellow  globe     .2,,  „  .         .   18     3     0  „    5     3  80 

The  mean,  then,  of  the  differences  in  favour  of  bone- 
dust,  is  3  tons  4  cwt.  106  lbs.  against  which  is  to  be  set  the 
loss  of9  cwt.  48  lbs  ;  but  this  is  evidently  the  effect  of  some 
accidental  richness  in  the  soil  of  the  unmanured  row  wiiicfa, 
was  made  the  subject  of  coojparison,  for  the  absolute 
produce  falls  very  little  short  of  that  which  exceeded, 
by  3  tons,  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  unbone-dusted 
row;  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
field,  the  application  of  the  same  quantities  of  the 
same  manures  four  times  repeated,  gave  a  difference 
upon  the  whole,  of  23  tons  11  cwt.  48  lbs.  in  favour  of 
the  guano  and  charcoal. 

tons  cwt.  lbs. 
For  4  portions  manured  with  2^  cwt.  of  guano  and 

do.  of  charcoal,  gave 102     1-3     ffit 

For  4  manured  with  2  cwt.  of  bone-dust,  produced      79      0    gS- 

The  first  was  more  expensive,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  produce  ;  it  cost  345.  M.  per  acre— 
the  bone-dust  only  7*.  6d.  I  have  only  to  add  upon  the 
subject  of  these  roots,  that  the  Globe  varieties  seemed  to 
be  much  superior  to  the  long  ;  a  cartload  of  the  former 
weighing  about  a  hundred  weight  more  than  a  cartload  of 
the  latter.  Poittevin's  manure  was  tried,  but  its  action, 
was  so  irregular,  that  it  is  useless  to  record  the  results  ;. 
so  also  in  its  appliciition  to  Potatoes  ;  in  one  case  it 
failed,  in  another  it  succeeded.  The  subjoined  table  will 
show  its  effects  upon  this  crop,  together  with  those  of 
three  other  manures  : — 

Qaantitj-cfManare.a    """^^^l';'     Hf^'^^l       Difference. 

^  s.  d.  tons  cut.  lbs.  tons  cwt.  IbS, 

I.2cwt.ofPoittcvio's  N0.36  0     6  9     10     8         0  —  0       1?       65^ 

2.  2  cwt.  of  Do.,  No.  170        .  0   15  0     10     17     C6  -i-  1        13         ft 

3.  2  cwt.  of  Clarke's   desic. 

comijost  .         .         .         .  0     7     5     10     17     66  .,  0       12       90 

4.  2  cwt.  0!"  nitrate  of  soda  .  2    0    0     11     13    55,,  1        5      65 

5.  3  cwt.  of  guano         .         .  1   16     0     12       6     43  „  2         8         0 

These  are  but  contributions  towards  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  artificial  manures  upoa 
Potatoes  ;  for  it  has  been  already  shown  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  solitary  experiments  made 
on  a  small  scale  :  in  this  case  the  quantities  actually 
weighed  were  the  produce  of  10  yards  of  a  row.  The 
last  series  of  experiments  which  1  have  to  mention  was 
with  white  Carrots  ;  and,  making  a  similar  allowance  for 
possible  errors  from  the  same  cause,  the  results  appear  to 
be  highly  satisfactory.  Out  of  14  trials  there  is  but  one 
failure,  and  these,  the  produce  of  11  yards  without 
manure,  weighed  only  half  a  pound  less  than  that  of 
11  yards  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda;  the  respective 
quantities  being  40  and  40A^  lbs.  computed  by  the  acre, 
tne  statement  stands  thus  : — 

Gost  per     Produce 
acre.         per  acre. 
^  s.  d.  tons  cwt.  lbs.  tons  cwt.  lbs, 

1.  I  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda    1     0     0     11      12     82  —  0         2     102 

2.  aigalls.  0fPoittevin's,36  0     4     5     11      18     62+0         2      102 

3.  7  cwt.  of  bone-dust         .  1     6     3     12       4     62  „  1         8     102 
■1.   1  cwt.  of  sulpbaLeofam.  0  17     0     11     12     82  „  1         9       !(>■ 

5.  24  cwt.  or  guuno    .        .  l  10    0    11  1     ll„l  9  10 

6.  Farmyard  dung      .        .012011  8      0  ,,  1  9  1ft 

7.  2lgalls.oJPolttevin'sl70  0     9  10     12  18  102  „  1  14  102 

8.  21  galls.  ofClarke's desic. 

compost  .         .         .         .  0     4  10     13     13     62  „  2         6       6I 

9.  3  cwt.  of  guano       .         .  1   10     0     12     13     10  „  3         4         ft 

10.  1  cwt.  of  oxygen  alkali  1     8  0  13  10  61  ,,  3        g      92 

11.  M  cwt.  of  gui.iio     ,         .0  18  0  16  H  22„1       16        3 

12.  I  cwt.  of  am.  alkali       .  2    2  0  11  6  103  „  5       4     9^ 

13.  6  cwt.  ot  guano       ,        .  3  J2  0  M  10  103,,  577* 
M.  3  cwt.  of  urate        .        .  0  15  0  17  3  32 ,,  6        6      aa 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  only  three  instances  fn 
which  the  absolute  produce  ranges  higher  than  with 
farmyard  dung  at  a  cost  of  12s.,  and  that  Gcwt.  of  guanOj. 
costing  ZL  nioie,  only  exceeds  it  by  about  three  cwt. ;  and 
yet  relatively,  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  the  adjoining 
unmanured  jjortion,  it  stands  only  ninth  in  value.  It  is 
aiKO  wortliy  of.  notice  that  in  the  11th  experiment  the 
ubsolnte  produce  of  U  cwt,  of  guano  exceeds  that  from 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  same  manure,  by  more  than 
a  ton,  and  though  the  com|)ar«tive  value  is  less,  yet  when 
the  expense  of  each  is  deducted,  the  emaller  weight  of 
exccHs  gives  a  much  larger  jirofit.  The  total  Increase  of 
winght  upon  13  acres,  after  deducting  the  small  loss  in 
the  fust  experiment,  iind  excluding  Ironi  the  calculation 
the  farmyard  dung,  is  3G  toua  0  cwt.  21  lbs.,  the  expense 
10/.  3a.  2d.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  1b  reaflonaWe 


Quantity  of  filanure. 


Difference.^ 
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to  infer  from  the  evidence  of  these  experiments,  that 
there  is  no  root-crop  to  which  the  artificial  manures  can 
be  more  profitably  applied  than  white  Carrots,  and  that 
they  will  more  than  repay  the  additional  cost  by  increased 
bulk  of  produce  ;  but  experiments  are  still  wanting  to 
determine  which  is  the  roost  suitable,  and  what  propor- 
tions should  be  used. — L.  Vernon  Harcourt^ 


Home  Correspondence. 

Frauds  on  Farmers There  is  an  article  vending  at 

this  time  in  Hull,  under  the  name  of  "  bone  ashes,  per- 
fectly genuine,^'  and  finding  a  ready  sale  for  the  Turnip 
crop,  which  I  have  examined,  and  which  certainly  does 
not  contain  so  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  real  bone  ash  !  It 
appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  crushed  lime- 
stone !!  This  is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  that  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Solly,  and  reported  and  commented  upon 
in  the  Chronicle  a  few  weeks  since. — Alas  for  the 
farmers  who  happen  to  get  hold  of  this  rubbish  !  Pray 
lose  no  time  in  warning  your  very  numerous  circle  of  readers 
against  what  I  must  denominate  a  shameful  attempt  at 
fraud,  and  one  that  I  should  certainly  have  fallen  a  victim 
to,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  a  little  chemical 
knowledge. —  W.  P. 

Wooden  Shoes. — I  remember  reading  once  in  an  old 
collection  of  fables  about  a  town  that  was  either  besieged 
or  about  to  be  besieged  by  an  enemy,  when  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  to  devise  means  how  the  inhabitants  might 
best  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  foes. 
The  mason  said  that  noihing  was  equal  to  stone  and 
lime  ;  the  carpenter  declared  that  timber  was  far  better  ; 
■while  the  shoemaker  thought  that  there  was  nothing  so 
good  as  leather.  Now,  in  the  fortifications  of  the  lower 
parts  of  what  honest  John  Bunyan  would  call  the  town  of 
Mansoulj  your  correspondent,  "  Martin  Doyle/'  recom- 
mends timber.  Whatever  sort  of  materials  should  com- 
pose the  rampart,  bastions,  ravelins,  demilune,  vamps, 
souterrainsj  &c.,  and  how  they  should  be  defended,  I 
•will  leave  it  for  others  to  decide  ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
from  experience  in  the  matter,  that  in  defending  the 
lower  part  of  the  citadel  from  the  dismounting  batteries 
of  rheumatism,  or  the  ricochetting  batteries  of  cough, 
or  the  breaching  batteries  of  consumption,  there  is 
nothing  like  leather.  I  have  examined  many  varieties  of 
feet-detenders,  from  the  ditching  clog  to  the  satin  slip- 
per, Highland  brogues  and  Isle  of  Man  sandals  ;  neither 
have  I  confined  my  examination  to  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  our  own  country,  but  have  examined  the  flag  shoe  of 
Russia,  the  wooden  shoes  of  France  and  Flanders,  the 
snow  shoes  of  North  America,  the  ornamental  cloth-boots 
of  the  American  Indians,  the  bone-heeled  slippers  of 
Affghanistan,  the  leopard-skin  shoes  of  Hindo&tan,  the 
turned-up  points  of  China,  &c.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  as 
much  pleasure  in  studying  the  anatomy  of  an  old  shoe, 
as  Knight  had  in  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  or 
■Cuvier  in  organic  remains.  No  doubt  the  different  pur- 
-suits  are  not  for  one  moment  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  each  other,  hut  a  poor  man  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
turn  his  attention  to  subjects  which  a  rich  man  would 
not  deign  to  look  at.  Upwards  of  four  years  ago  I  pur- 
^hased'a  pair  of  shoes  for  seven  shillings :  after  using 
them  twelve  months  at  '*  kirk  and  market"  I  turned 
them  into  a  pair  of  common  working  shoes,  and  they  are 
still  my  working  shoes,  and  are  on  my  feet  at  the  time  I 
am  writing  this  notice  of  them  ;  and  how  long  we  may 
jemain  together,  I  know  not,  hut  if  no  particular  change 
happen,  it  may  be  for  years  yet.  I  have  made  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  miles  we  have  travelled  together, 
and  find  the  average  to  be  about  a  thousand  miles  a  year, 
besides  the  fatigue  they  have  undergone  in  peat  holes, 
<iigg'°g.  trenching,  hedging,  &c.  I  have  kept  them  in 
repair  myself  ever  since  I  received  them  from  the  shoe- 
maker, and  find  that  it  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
a-year  to  keep  them  in  repair.  They  afford  me  a  double 
comfort,  namely,  that  of  wearing  old  shoes,  which  are 
-jjommooly  easy  for  the  feet,  and  of  being  seldom  in  the 
shoemaker's  shop.  Now  this  is,  I  think,  something  better 
than  '*  Martin  Doyle's  "  wooden  shoes,  both  for  comfort 
and  cheapness.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  clogs  were 
introduced  into  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  reside, 
and  were  for  a  time  in  a  fair  way  for  supplanting 
leather  shoes.  They  were  recommended  by  medical  men. 
But  the  clog  mania  has  now  disappeared,  and  they  are 
-scarcely  seen  except  with  a  few  ditchers  and  dyers  ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  wooden  shoes  would  share  the 
same  fate,  unless  persons  were  trained  from  infancy  to 
use  them.  When  a  working  man  has  a  wife  and  family, 
it  is  a  great  saving  to  him  when  he  can  keep  their  shoes 
in  repair ;— the  children  are  more  comfortable.  The 
money  that  is  saved  in  drugs  and  poultices  is  sometimes 
not  a  little  ;  and  good  shoes  often  keep  the  doctor  from 
knowing  the  road  to  the  house.  It  gives  me  great  piea- 
-snre  to  see  my  wife  and  family  well  shod,  and  1  have 
never  yet,  nor  ever  will,  I  hope,  look  upon  them  as  an 
incumbrance,  as  many  advertisers,  disciples  of  Malthus, 
I  suspect,  appear  to  do. — A  Working  Man. 

Rooks. — Your  correspondent  "  S."   p.  171,  states 

«Itis  singular  how  long  men  will  argue  about  matters 
which  facts  only  can  decide,  and  when  the  facts  of  the 
question  about  rooks  might  be  so  easily  ascertained,  by 
examining  the  crops  of  these  birds.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  will  not  be  found  so  easy  a  matter  to  ascertain 
the  real  quantity  of  corn  that  there  is  in  the  crop  of  the 
crow,  because  it  will  require  the  contents  to  be  analysed 
before  the  answer  can  be  proved  clearly  to  the  question, 
"TVhat  is  the  quantity  of  meal  from,  coro,  and  what  is  the 
quantity  of  other  matter  from  the  worms  and  grubs,  in 
the  crop  of  the  crow  ?  My  attention  was  directed  to  the 
following  interesting  fact  some  years  ago,  by  a  Rev.  gen- 
tleman, who  had   a  large  rookery  near  to  the  Rectory 


house,  and  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  husks  of  corn  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  lumps,  which  had  been  discharged 
from  the  mouths  of  the  crows  from  the  top  of  the  trees  : 

the  corn  undergoes  this  operation  in  the  mouth  of  the 
crow  ;  the  crow  performs  a  similar  work  to  man,  in  pre- 
paring the  corn  for  his  food,  so  that  only  the  real  meal 
passes  into  the  crop  of  the  crow.  If  any  of  your  readers 
will  examine  any  rookery  in  their  neighbourhood,  where 
corn  is  much  cultivated,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
find  the  husks  of  the  corn  as  above  stated  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  crow  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  grain  in 
seed-time.  Though  we  have  now  abundance  of  rooks, 
they  appear  not  to  destroy  the  Turnip-fly,  which  is  well 
known  as  a  destructive  insect  to  the  farmer.  In  p.  268, 
I  stated  that  four  acres  of  Swede  Turnips  were  destroyed 
by  the  fiy  ;  now,  this  field  was  the  second  field  from  a 
rookery,  and  I  consider  this  to  be  a  proof  that  rooks  are 
not  advantageous  to  the  farmer.  I  have  inclosed 
the  husks  of  the  corn  as  discharged  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rook. — Facile.  [Certainly,  the  specimen  received 
from  our  correspondent  is  a  very  interesting  and  com- 
plete proof  of  the  fact,  that  rooks  do  feed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  seed — Oats,  Barley,  &c.,  at  this  time  of 
the  year.] 

Wheal  grown  on  a  hard  plain  surface  without  Soil,  the 
Seed  being  covered  with  Straw. — This  has  been  done  on 
a  pane  of  glass,  the  decomposition  of  the  straw,  (with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  rain,  atmosphere,  &c.)  being 
its  only  source  of  nutriment.  This  discovery,  developed 
in  France  three  years  ago,  as  reported  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph  of  that  date,  was  believed  at  the  time  to  have 
been  of  such  importance  that  a  new  era  was  supposed  to 
have  arrived  in  Agriculture  ;  that  henceforth  there  would 
be  no  need  of  tillage,  or  any  artificial  stimulants  to  the 
soil- — nothing  would  be  required  but  hard  smoothly- 
rolled  land,  and  the  covering  of  straw  for  the  seeds. 
How  is  it  that  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  this? — 
J.  R.  L.  [We  remember  the  paragraph  very  well ;  and 
the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  subsequent 
silence  which  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  it  is  doubt- 
less the  true  one.  The  experiment,  which  was,  we  think, 
performed  by  a  member  of  some  Belgian  Agricultural 
Society,  gave  results,  if  we  may  believe  the  report,  which 
must  certainly  be  interesting  to  those  who  delight  in  testing 
the  great  powers  which  Nature  often  puts  forth  on  an 
emergency  ;  but  the  idea  that  it  could  be  of  the  smallest 
use  to  Agriculture  is  utterly  absurd.] 

Ammonia — In  one  of  your  Leading  Articles  of  last  Sa- 
turday's Chronicle^  an  account  is  given  of  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  growth  of  Turnips  with  manure  in  dif- 
ferent states,  and  in  one  of  these,  where  the  ammonia 
was  driven  off  by  the  addition  of  caustic  lime  before 
using  it,  the  produce  appears  to  be  quite  as  favourable  as 
where  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  was  retained.  In  the 
conclusions  you  draw  from  these  results,  you  slate  "  that 
after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  am- 
monia in  manures,  the  crops  are  as  good  where  that  prin- 
ci[)le  is  driven  off  as  where  it  is  retaioed  by  fixing." 
This  appears  to  me,  hasty  and  inconclusive,  as  applied 
to  crops  in  general  \  for  although  in  the  present  case  the 
absence  of  ammonia  is  not  felt,  still,  I  think,  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  its  absence  would  not  be  felt  by 
other  crops,  as  it  appears  from  Drs.  Daubeny  and  Play- 
fair's  tables  of  the  constituent  parts  of  different  vegeta- 
bles, given  in  Dr.  Smith's  paper,  published  in  the  Chro- 
nicle  of  the  20th  April,  that  Turnips  only  contain  about 
1  per  cent,  albumen,  and  consequently  require  little  or 
no  nitrogen  for  their  nourishment ;  such,  however,  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  cereal  or  leguminous  tribes,  as 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  or  Peas  and  Beans,  which, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  contain  from  12  to  30 
per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  would,  therefore,  require  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  some  substance  like  ammonia,  rich  in 
nitrogen. — A7i  Oriyinal  Subscriber, 

Prickly  Comfrey. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
*'  Subscriber,"  in  a  former  Number  of  your  Paper — I 
have  always  found  Symphytum  asperrimum  (the  Prickly 
Comfrey),  as  well  in  a  calcareous  loam  as  in  a  clayey 
bog-soil,  to  be  abundantly  prolific  of  seed  ;  but  from  the 
peculiar  habit  of  the  plant,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  collect 
the  seeds.  The  very  numerous  flowers  grow  on  a  long 
curved  spike,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
are  taken  at  one  time.  Those  blossoms  which  open 
first  form  and  ripen  their  seed  (which  drops  out  of  the 
capsule  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe)  long  before  the 
flowers  on  the  extremity  of  the  spike  have  opened  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  general  harvesting  of  the  seed  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  cut  off  the  spike  even  at  the 
most  favourable  time,  you  will  get  only  one  or  two  ripe 
seeds,  perhaps  none,  with  several  dry  and  withered  cap- 
sules from  which  ihe  seeds  have  fallen,  and  many  buds 
quite  tender  and  unformed.  But  if  you  have  the  patience 
to  examine  the  spikes  separately  and  frequently,  you 
may  gather  from  each  of  the  numerous  branches  one  or 
two  ripe  seeds  at  very  short  intervals  of  time,  and  so  col- 
lect a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  in  the  course  of  the 
season  ;  or  if  you  cause  the  ground  for  a  yard  round 
each  plant  to  be  dug  up  and  broken  fine,  and  to  be  raked 
over  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  you  will  have  in  the 
succeeding  spring  an  abundant  spontaneous  growth  of 
seedlings  from  the  fallen  seeds.  But  the  seedling  plants 
do  not  yield  a  produce  much  worth  cutting  before  the 
third  year  ;  wherefore  the  experiment  of  the  value  of  the 
plant  may  be  more  quickly  proved  by  making  a  planta- 
tion of  the  cut  roots  of  old  plants.  Both  Symphytum 
officinale,  and  Symphytum  echinatum,  which  last  has 
been  recommended  by  a  most  skilful  and  well-informed 
experimental  farmer,  Mons.  VUmorisi,  30,  Quai  de  la 
Megisseni,  Paris,  as  superior  in  merit  to  S.  asperrimum, 
throw  up  their  flower-stems  earlier  in  the  year  than  P, 


asperrimum.  Whether  S.  echinatum  is  palatable  to 
cattle,  I  have  as  yet  had  no  experience  ;  but  cattle  never 
leave  S.  officinale  uncropped  in  the  meadows  where  it: 
grows,  and  I  have  found  horses  and  pigs  to  eat  S.  asper- 
rimum with  great  readiness.  I  have  never  tried  cows 
th  it.  Of  the  productive  powers  of  S.  echinatum,  I 
cannot  as  yet  speak,  my  plants  being  only  seedlinns  of 
18-13,  but  it  appears  to  promise  a  considerable  bulk. — 
W.  P.,  Taunton. 

Scutch. — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  scutch  is  the  refuse 
of  the  glue  coppers,  and  consists  of  fatty  matter,  with 
lime  and  hair.  It  contains  some  fertilising  properties 
when  used  in  compost  heaps  and  decomposed,  but  it  is 
used  in  very  large  quantities  by  the  t-Aeap  sellers  of  ground 
bones,  who  off'er  at  lower  prices  iban  any  respectable 
dealer  can  grind  them  for. — Mark  Fothergill. 

Yeiv. — 1  think  it  was  Mr.  Comptoo  who  stated  such 
startling  facts  about  the  Yew  killiog  some  iiorses  when 
eaten  green,  two  or  three  Papers  ago.  I  hope  your 
readers  will  give  their  experience  upon  this  niuch-dis- 
puted  point.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Mr.  Compton 
states  what  is  a  fact ;  but  it  seems  so  completely  to 
oppose  what  I  have  always  observed,  that  it  quite  puzzles 
me.  As  soon  as  I  read  his  note  on  the  subject,  I  took  a 
friend  to  the  Yews  I  mentioned  about  a  mouth  since,  and 
there  showed  him  a  thick  shrubby  Yew,  some  5  ft.  or  6ft. 
high,  with  a  wall  of  3  ft.  high  between  it  and  the  field  ia 
which  cattle  are  kept.  This  tree  is  browsed  quite  close, 
and  even  as  far  as  cattle  can  reach  it  over  the  wall.  It  is 
so  at  all  seasons,  by  any  cattle  or  horses  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  field ;  and  moreover,  the  stock  and  sheep 
have  very  frequently  access  to  the  churchyard  in  which 
this  and  four  other  shrubby  yews  grow,  constantly  eat 
them,  and  never  have  suffered  in  the  least.  1  write  thisj 
hoping  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  throw 
light  upon  this  puzzle.— IK.  D.F.  [Since  this  hasbeea 
in  type  we  have  received  another  letter  on  the  subject 
from  our  correspondent,  who  informs  us  that  at  Kniyley 
Bottom,  near  Chichester,  there  is  a  valley  full  of  old 
Yews.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  in  that  neiglibour- 
hood  may  be  able  to  throw  light  on  a  question,  the  true 
answer  to  which  will  have  to  reconcile  such  apparently 
very  contradictory  evidence.] 

Diseases  of  Poultry. — I  beg  to  send  you  an  extract 
on  this  subject  from  the  lately  published  work,  "  Farm- 
ing for  Ladies,*"  which  I  can  recommend  to  poultry 
fanciers: — "  The  common  remedy  for  the  pip  or  gape  is 
to  peel  off  the  membrane  with  the  nails,  and  aftei  wards 
rub  the  tongue  with  butter  and  honey.  Upon  dissectioa 
after  death,  however,  there  have  been  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe several  small  red  worms,  varying  in  size:  they  can 
be  removed  with  safety  and  facility  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Let  the  operator  take  a  small  but  firm  leather 
from  a  hen  or  pigeon,  and  strip  it  from  the  stem,  ex- 
cepting about  aninch  and  ahalf  from  the  tip  end,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  chicken,  welting  it  a  little,  except  at 
the  extreme  point."  This  is  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  chicken,  and  as  soon  as  it  breathes,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  windpipe  and  pushed  gently  down  and 
turned  round,  "by  which  means  some  of  the  worms  will 
adhere  to  the  feather,  and  others  will  be  so  loosened 
that  the  chicken  will  sneeze  them  up  and  throw  them 
from  its  mouth.'' — M.S. 

Bone-dust. — There  is  now  much  said  about  reducing 
bones  as  manure  by  acids,  so  that  the  whole  of  them 
may  be  fit  for  immediate  use,  as  is  not  otherwise  the 
case.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  be  reduced 
at  much  less  expense  by  means  of  lurge  Papin's  digestersj 
and  much  more  expeditiously.  If  this  was  suggested  to 
the  public  by  means  of  your  Paper,  perhaps  some  person 
would  be  induced  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large 
scale.  I  have  been  making  trials  of  various  manures  on, 
my  Grass-plots.  I  marked  out  with  pegs  a  great  many 
divisions,  each  containing  IJ  superficial  yards.  Upon 
each  division  I  placed  3  oz.  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
water.  The  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  have  produced 
more  Grass  than  any  other  manure.  I  collect  in  a  tank 
the  dirty  waters  from  my  house,  and  water  my  Grass 
ground  with  it. 

The  effect  this  produced  was        .        .        .3d 

Muriate  of  ammonia 4tti 

Guano 5th, 

A  mixture  of  the  whole  (3oz.)  .  .  .  6th 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  ....  7th 
Black  water  from  a  dunghill       .        f        .    8th 

Common  salt 9th 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ....  lOtti 

Very  little  or  no  effect  was    produced    from   3  oz.    of 

each  of  the  following  salts,  on  l^  yard  of  Grass  land  : — • 


Superphosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Dissolved  bones  in  sulphuric 

acid,    and    another    lot    in 

muriatic 


Muriate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  magnesia— (this 

is  the  best  among  this  last 

list) 
Dissolved  soap 
Sulphate  of  soda 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  is  a  poor  1 
gravel.     Perhaps    several   of  the    salts   which    did   not  J 
answer  on  my  land  might  do  so  elsewhere. — C.  A.  A, 
Lloyd, 

Stall-fee  ding  Cows. — Surely  "X."  must  have  made 
some  mistake  in  his  statement  "  that  after  a  time  all  these 
animals  are  found  to  have  tubercles  on  the  lungs."  If  any 
system  of  feeding  would  prevent  tubercles  on  the  lungs, 
it  is  this,  if  judiciously  practised.  The  stable  they  are 
kept  in  must  be  well  ventilated  and  clean,  their  food  pro- 
perly diversified  and  in  proper  quantity  ;  they  must  be 
warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer ;  and  if  thus  kept  I 
think  all  who,  like  myself,  have  any  experience  in  stall- 
feeding,  will  say  the  dairy-cows  are  far  more  healthy  than 
those  who  run  in  the  fields  in  all  weathers ;  that  they  i 
give  quite  as  much  or  more  milk,  and  that  richer;  that 
they  are  in  much  better  condition;  and  finally,  that  the 
economy  in  food,  and  the  gain  in  good  manure,  both  I 
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iqtiid  and  solid,  is  very  grent  indeed.  As  a  proof  that 
stall-feeding  does  not  in  all  instances  generate  disease,  1 
I  Cin  only  say,  that  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  selJom 
had  less  iban  trom  12  to  20  of  all  ages  up  at  a  time;  that  I 
have  never  had  any  disease  of  the  lungs  in  any  one  in- 
stance, when  tlie  animal  has  been  kept  up  ;  though  round 
me  whole  dairies  have  been  swept  away  by  the  deadly 
disease  in  that  organ,  which  bas  raged  this  year.  I  used 
to  lose  more  when  they  were  in  the  fields  than  since  I 
have  kept  them  up,  and  the  same  ground  will  keep 
above  double — I  should  say  treble  the  number.  I 
ouglit  to  have  added,  that  I  always  let  them  have 
two  or  three  hours  to  rub  themselves  and  walk  about 
in  a  small  yard,  and  they  go  to  water  about  100  yarJs 
twice  a  day.  For  rearing  cattle  for  dairy  management, 
or  for  fet-ding,  I  feel  sure  "  X."  will  find  it  much  the 
best  system  if  he  tries  it  fairly. —  fV.  D.  F. 

New  Cause  of  Failure  i?i  the  IVheai  Crop. — There 
has  been  a  remarkable  failure  of  some  fields  of  Wheat 
around  North  Bt-rwick,  which  has  been  ploughed  down 
withiu  the  last  few  weeks.  In  early  spring  it  promised 
as  tine  a  crop  as  any  in  the  country.  Plants,  however, 
here  and  there  began  to  look  sickly  and  to  flag,  which 
lay  w  the  eJ  in  ihe  couise  of  ten  days.  On  examination 
every  stem  of  the  plants  attacked  were  found  to  contain 
a  small  grub,  which  enters  about  two  incbes  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  eats  its  way  up  the  centre  of 
the  stem  till  it  reaches  the  light,  when  it  either  dies  or 
I  becomes  transformed.  The  plants  appear  to  reproduce 
fresh  buds  from  the  joint  beneath  the  door  of  the  grub ; 
but  tlte  remaining  vitality  seems  too  weak  to  carry  leaves 
to  tlie  air  for  respiration,  far  leas  to  yield  a  crop.  Mr. 
Ross,  stCA-ard  to  T.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Abbey  Mains, 
called  lately  with  specimens  of  the  plants  containing  the 
grulis,  which  we  showed  to  Professor  Low  and  others, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  new  evils  on  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  It,  however,  shows  the  importance  of 
Entomology  to  the  agriculturist,  as  perhaps  the  most 
efiScient  preventive  for  such  would  be  to  detect  the 
insect  fly  when  it  appears  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  keep  it 
from  ligbiiiig  on  the  field  by  the  application  of  some  re- 
pulsive perfume,  such  as  soot,  guano,  or  sand  that  has 
been  immersed  in  gas-water,  &c.,  dried  and  sown  over 
the  field.  Might  not  entomologists  find  it  a  profitable 
employment  lo  get  up  small  cabinets  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  in  their  various  transformations,  with 
details  of  the  best  known  preventives  and  remedies  for 
the  de- traction  of  each  species  ? — R.  Arthur,  Edinburgh, 
Indian  Corn. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Colman'a  remark 
upon  Indian  Corn  being  well  worthy  of  a  trial  as  green 
food  fur  cows  (see  page  30C),  I  feel  convinced  that  tbis 
i  plant  might  be  grown  with  much  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose, even  in  the  north  of  England,  and  much  more  in 
the  south.  Last  year  I  grew  about  a  score  of  plants  of 
seed  I  brought  from  the  north  ol  Italy,  which,  from  Mr. 
Colman's  description  of  "  the  Canadian  variety  with  small 
yellow  ears,"  I  should  think  were  the  same  kind.  These 
yielded  so  much  excellent  food  for  cows  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  they  were  so  fond  of  it,  eating  Cob  half  ripe, 
leaves  and  stalk,  with  the  greatest  relish  ;  but  T  have  tbis 
year  sown  all  the  seed  I  had  (two  cobs),  and  am  only 
waiting  for  rain  to  transplant  it.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  induce  others  to  try  it  in  the  south,  and  state  the  re- 
sult in  the  autumn.  It  comes  in  for  cow  food  at  a  time 
when  Vetches  are  finished,  when  Clover  is  much  better 
eaten  by  sheep  than  cut  again,  and  when  it  is  wasteful  to 
give  Turnips,  as  tbey  aie  fast  increasing  in  bulk  and  good- 
ness.— IV.  D.  F, 

JMiinurtfS. — As  it  appears  from  Mr.  Gyde's  calcula- 
tions in  the  last  Agricultural  Gaxettej  p.  222,  amply 
Ijoroe  out  by  those  ot  Liebig  and  Mr.  Bree,  thai  the 
annual  urine  of  each  individual  contains  G7  lbs.  of  solid 
matter,  equal  as  to  its  manuring  properties  to  guano,  it 
follows  that  its  yearly  value  at  tlie  price  of  the  latter 
(10/.  per  ton)  is  full  IJs.j  and  consequently  that,  if  the 
urine  <if  the  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  London  were 
collected  and  applied  as  manure,  its  annual  value  would 
be  500,000/.,  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
5,000  000/. — a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  out- 
lay oectfesary  to  have  a  separate  system  of  drainage-pipes 
for  the  metropolis.  Why,  then,  with  our  superfluity  of 
capital,  is  not  a  company  organised  for  this  purpose? 
What  fftlly  to  Bend,  at  vast  expense,  for  guano  from  Peru 
and  Africa,  when  we  can  have  at  home  as  good  manure 
for  lesa  money  ;  for  if  the  other  contents  of  water- 
doftets  be  included,  the  product  would  be  in  value  far 
snore  than  bs.  per  head.  Even  in  the  little  Italian  state 
of  Lufca,  the  farmers  (who  rarely  occupy  more  than  from 
10  to  20  acres  of  land  each)  readily  give  a  sum  equal  to 
1/.  a-year  for  the  contents  of  the  cc&spool  of  a  family, 
and  f  t:h  it  in  large  wa'er-carts  from  Piaa — a  distance  of 
15  miles  ;  and  as  manure  is  nt  least  twice  as  dear  here, 
it  follows  that  the  annual  vahu;  of  the  contt^nts  of  the 
witer-clo^eta,  Sec,  of  the  5,000,000  of  families  of  the 
Untied  Kingdom  is  10,000,000/.  bterlin^,  of  which  full 
hair,  or  5,000,000/.,  is  wa^'ed— equnl  in  value  to  .000,000 
tons  of  guano,  of  frhich  tninure  we  are  actually  fretting 
about  the  posiiibility  of  exhau»iing  tlie  Bupply,  when  we 
Tolaniaril)  waste  an  amount  of  munurc  at  home  ^un\  to 
1000  cargoes,  of  500  tons  eacli,  of  it  annually  !  And  if 
to  this  we  add  only  half  of  Mr.  Cjydc'H  ehtiinatcd  amount 
of  ihc  mnnure  from  catilc  (30,000.0(JO/.;  iia  being  wasted, 
we  ha»c  20,000,000/,  every  y(;)ir  thrown  away— a  sum  as 
large  as  wc  could  po«*ihly  gain  even  if  our  f'X[iort«  'if 
manufactures  were  trcbled.and  increased  from  .'>0,000,000/. 
— ibeir  present  amount — to  I.'>0,000,000/.  ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  20,0'jO,000/.  on  an  export  of  100,000,000/. 
would  be  a  lar^c  profit — S. 

I/o/ie  C/ietnuia. — A  tra»cller  writes  in  the  fUysh 
U  foUowi  :— "••  Whilst  I  was  at  Geneva,  in  the  autumn 


of  1837,  I  observed  every  one  collecting  carefully  the 
fruit  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  ;  and  upon  inquiry,  I  learnt 
that  the  butcliers  and  holders  of  grazings  bought  it 
readily  at  a  certain  price  per  bushel.  I  inquired  of  my 
butcher,  who  himself  held  an  extensive  grazing  farm, 
what  was  the  object  of  this,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
given  to  those  sheep,  particularly,  that  were  fattening. 
The  Horse  Chesnuts  were  well  crushed,  something  in 
I  he  way,  as  I  understood,  that  Apples  are,  previous  to 
cider  being  made.  They  are  crushed  or  cut  up  in  a 
machine  in  Switzerland,  kept  solely  for  that  purpose, 
and  about  two  pounds  weight  is  given  to  each  sheep 
morning  and  evening.  Sheep  eat  it  greedily  ;  but  it 
must  be  portioned  out  to  them,  as  too  much  would  dis- 
agree with  them — it  being  of  a  very  heating  nature.  The 
butcher  told  me  that  it  gave  an  excellent  flavour  to  the 
meat — and  the  Geneva  mutton  is  noticed  for  being  as 
high  flavoured  as  any  in  England  or  Wales."  Now,  we 
know  that  sheep  eat  the  Horse  Chesnut  even  when  not 
crushed  ;  but  many  thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  lost 
in  this  country,  from  their  having  no  access  to  it,  or  its 
being  uncrushed.  Many  other  fruits  and  leaves  also, 
doubtless,  might  be  found  useful,  were  they  carefully 
examined,  and  their  properties  ascertained.  While  we 
are  constantly  amusing  ourselves  in  crossing  Tulips  and 
Roses,  it  is  surprising  our  horticulturists  have  never 
thought  of  improving  the  properties  of  useful  plants, 
many  of  which  might  certainly  be  exceedingly  improved. 
Sheep,  for  example,  like  herbs,  &c.,  that  are  heating  in 
their  qualities  ;  as  is  seen  even  in  the  case  of  the  Horse 
Chesnut.  Could  the  qualities  of  the  Turnip  or  the 
Ruta  Baga,  and  the  Radish,  be  in  any  degree  combined, 
sheep  would  doubtless  prefer  this  compound  to  either 
of  the  simple  plants  ;  and  as  these  are  the  days  of  im- 
provement, and  the  Horse  Chesnut  is  abundant  this 
year,  some  inquiries  and  experiments  should,  in  the 
proper  season,  be  instituted. — An  Upland  Farmer. 

Plantations — In  this  country  the  forester  and  the 
farmer  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  first  process  is  to  secure 
shelter  by  raising  healthy  plantations,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  thinning  and  pruning  ;  and  this  is  easily 
attainable  by  industry  and  perseverance.  Perhaps 
the  principal  cause  of  the  mean  appearance  of  many 
plantations  and  hedge-row  timber  is  to  be  atlributed  to 
the  want  of  due  care  having  been  taken  with  them  in  their 
young  and  growing  state;  and,  indeed,  though  the  soil  be  of 
the  very  best  quahty,  we  often  find  these  plantations  very 
improperly  laid  down,  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
trees  in  their  respective  situations.  A  question  naturally 
arises.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  thousands  of  trees  in 
plantations  being  wasted  in  the  heart;  they  being  what 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  trees  in  the  vigour  of 
their  growth,  considering  their  age?  The  trees  of  this 
age  ought,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  in  the  strength 
of  their  growth  ;  and  a  person  acquainted  with  the  growth 
of  timber  may,  at  first  sight,  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  past  years.  Ts 
it  possible  that  trees  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  averaging 
20  or  30  feet  in  height  and  6  or  8  in  diameter,  and 
standing  only  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  pruning-knife,  can  be  in  a  healthy,  growing  state? 
Every  gardener  is  aware,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  Na- 
ture will  teach  the  most  obtuse  observer,  that  any  plant, 
to  be  allowed  to  reach  to  its  natural  size,  requires  a  space 
of  ground  corresponding  to  the  size  it  naturally  attains 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  in  short,  if  any  plant 
has  not  sufficient  space,  corresponding  to  its  natural 
vigour  of  growth,  premature  old  age  must  overtake  it  at 
an  early  stage  of  its  existence.  The  general  error  of 
planters  evidently  is,  the  want  of  thinning  and  pruning 
at  all  stages  of  their  growth  ;  and  all  this  arises  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  woods  will  not  grow  in  an  exposed 
situation,  unless  thickly  drawn  up  together.  No  doubt 
the  plan  may  do  for  a  time,  but  where  is  the  value  of  the 
wood  thus  managed  in  the  end  ?  We  often  see  a  good 
healthy  tree  standing  the  storm,  unsheltered  and  alone, 
in  tlie  coldest  part  of  the  country ;  and  why  should  it 
not,  if  properly  managed,  that  is,  carefully  pruned,  do 
80  equally  well,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
neighbours  ?  We  see  everywhere  bare  and  waste  lands 
growing  fair  crops  of  Oats  while  exposed  to  sweeping 
winds  ;  what  would  it  not  do  if  sheltered  by  woods  ?  I 
need  not  answer  the  question,  as  it  is  evident  to  every 
one  ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  such  will  yet  be  the 
state  of  matters  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  shelter  are — the  arresting  the  pro- 
(^fl'ss  of  impetuous  and  dangerous  winds,  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  regulating  the  seasons,  less- 
ening intense  cold,  opposing  the  formation  and  increase 
of  ice,  moderating  intense  heats,  dispersing  hail,  snow, 
and  watery  clouds,  and  preserving  the  soil  on  mountains, 
by  which  their  external  figure  is  maintained.  The  pro- 
fits of  planting  arc  great  when  properly  executed,  and 
this  idea  udds  solidity  to  the  enjoyment.  Pleasure  alone 
may  satiate  ;  hut  profit  and  pleasure  united  seldom  fail  of 
producing  a  lasting  gratification.  Strength  is  gained  as 
(■.ffcctually  by  a  few  branchea,  to  form  a  head,  an  by  many, 
llowi^vtr  much  attention  be  paid  to  the  article  of  pruning, 
if  the  plantation  be  left  too  thick,  it  will  be  inevitably 
ruined.  A  circulation  of  air,  neither  too  great  nor  too 
Hmall,  JH  cBBcntial  to  the  welfare  of  the  wliolc.  This 
should  not  he  wanting  at  any  period  of  the  growth  of  the 
plantnlion  ;  hut  in  cases  where  it  Ikib  been  prevented  by 
neglect,  it  Hhould  not  be  admitted  all  at  once  or  suddenly. 
Opening  a  plantation  too  much  at  once  is  a  sure  way  to 
destroy  itw  health  and  vigour.  Though  it  \im  been  more 
or  U-m  fashionable  for  the  lust  -U)  or  TiO  yearK  to  form 
plantations,  yet  it  Ikik  been  also  ho  generally  the  custom 
to  neglect  entirely  their  future  culture,  that  by  fur  tho 


greater  proportion  of  the  surface  covered  with  trees  ia 
Britain  may  be  considered  as  neglected  or  mismanaged. 
The  artificial  strips  and  masses  have  generally  never  been 
thmned  or  pruned ;  and  the  natural  woods  and  copse- 
woods  improperly  thinned  or  cut  over,— An  Upland 
Farmer, 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  WEEKLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  29th  of  May  • 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the 
chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Marquis  of  Downshire  • 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  ;  Lord  Portman  ;  Hod  R  H 
CUvc;  M.P.  ;  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J  *  Baines' 
Esq,;  D.Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Raymond  Barker! 
Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Rev.  T.  Calor,  Col.  Challoner  • 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.  :  B  Gibbs' 
Esq.-,  T.B.Glegg,  Esq.;  H.  T.  Grant,  Esq.  ;  k.  Hol- 
land, Esq.  ;  G.  Jacson,  Esq.  ;  SirC.  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.- 
Rev.  T.  Lewis  ;  Col.  Macdouall  ;  John  Mott,  Es'q.*; 
J.  W.  Lennox  Naper,  Esq.;  J.  Newell,  Esq.  ;  T.  New- 
man; Jos.  Parkes,  Esq.,  C.E  ;  E.W.  W.  Pendarves 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  J.  Pickin,  Esq.  ;  E.  S.  Chandos  Pole! 
Esq.  ;  H.  Price,  Esq.;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Prof. 
Sewell ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  T. 
Slapp  ;  J.  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  ;  T.Tweed,  Esq.;  Dr. 
Ure  ;  J.  L.  White,  Esq.  ;  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P.  j 
and  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beaumont, 
of  Carleton-hall,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire;  Col.  Jas.  Mac- 
douall, 2d  Life  Guards  ;  and  John  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  the 
Borough  of  Southward,  were  elected  Governors,  and  the 

following  gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  : 

Mackintosh,  James,  West  Stratton,  Winchester 
Cousmaker,  Lannay,  Westwood,  Farnham,  Surrey 
Gower,  Andrew  W.,Hook,  near  Hartford-bridge,  Hants 
Morison,  John  Alexander,  M.D.,  Portclew,  near  Pembroke 
Little,  R.  D.f  Secretarj'  to  the  Agri.  Soc,  Chippenham 
Fry,  Robert,  Tockington,  Thornbury,  Gloucester 
Vivian,  George,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath 
Himter,  Henry  Lannoy,  Beech-hill,  Reading 
Trew,  Thomas,  Soutbampton 

Aldritlge,  James,  Throop-farm,  Christchurch,  Hants 
Parmiter,  Samuel,  High-?treet,  Southampton 
Rendall,  George,  Quarr-farm,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 
Roddam,  William,  Roddnm,  Wooller,  Northumberland 
Leeke,  Rali)li,  Longford-hall,  Newport,  Salop. 
Cliailton,  PliiHp,  Withyford  Hall,  Shrewsbury 
Fennor,  J  ,  Vernham,  Andover,  Hants 
Webb,  William,  Lee,  Southampton 
Gramme,  W.,  Winchester 
Buldero,  H.,  Woolton  House,  Bedford 
WroughtoD,  Philip,  Ibstone  House,  Stokenchurch,  O.^on 
The  names  of  38  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  reception  and  discussion  of  the  numerous  com- 
munications liiid  before  the  meeting  having  taken  place, 
the  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  5th  of 
June. 


IRcbicfcs. 

A  Prize  Essay  on  Manure,  By  George  Thompson,  Jun. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Stewponey  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  1843  was  awarded  to  this  essay,  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  In  extracting  from 
this  pamphlet  the  following  Tables,  giving  the  results  of 
experiments  with  manures,  though  they  appear  to  con- 
tain valuable  evidence  on  the  subject  of  manures,  we 
must  express  our  entire  dissatisfaction  with  the  opening 
paragraph  ;  the  tendency  of  the  opinion  which  it  advo- 
cates is  most  injurious.  Let  farmers  hold  a  high  opinion 
of  farm-yard  manure  ;  it  will  keep  them  from  carelessly 
wasting  it.  We  do  not  wish  a  higher  value  to  be  placed 
upon  it  than  really  belongs  to  it ;  but  certainly  the  cir- 
cumstance, stated  by  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  farmer 
gets  a  decent  profit  on  his  fattening  animals  independ- 
ently of  the  manure  which  they  make  for  him,  is  no 
argument  for  putting  its  value  below  its  usual  standard. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case  ;  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Lincolnshire,  where  large  quantities  of  oil-cake 
are  used  in  feeding  sheep  and  oxen,  we  are  informed  that 
if  three-fourths  only  of  the  purchase-money  of  this  food 
be  repaid  by  the  increased  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton 
produced  by  its  consumption,  then  the  farmer  is  satis- 
fied ;  for  he  knows  that  the  superior  quality  of  the 
manure  produced  fully  repays  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, with  a  suitable  profit  on  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  highly  important  that  farm-yard  manure  should  be 
understood  to  be  what  it  is — the  very  sheet-anchor  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  any  carelessness  in  manufacturing 
or  preserving  it  is  a  source  of  great  loss  to  the  farmer. 

"  In  preparing  the  subjoined  reports  of  experiments, 
(ivhich  have,  through  the  kindness  of  those  who  instituted 
them,  come  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  observa- 
tion of  the  authorj)  a  lower  price  is  placed  upon  farm- 
yard manure  than  has  been  customary.  Every  money 
charge  made  in  tho  followingjreports,  is  made  at  the  rate 
of  coat  to  a  farmci'.  Farm-yard  manure  has  been 
generally  valued  at  six  shillings  per  ton,  but  extensive 
iiuiuiricH  amongst  practical  agriculturists  couvinco  UB 
that  this  is  too  high. 

All  (food  manaycrs  will,  in  ihe  average  of  years,  gain 
a  profit  upon  their  live  stock,  coiiscquenthj,  the  manure 
thnj  make  actually  costs  them  nothing.  If  tho  converse 
ho  true,  niid  tho  reports  of  those  cxpurimontH  be  correct, 
which  arc  Haid  to  liavo  hct^n  instituted  by  farmers,  and 
which  show  guano  to  aiiriiass  Farm-yard  manure  at  six 
shillings  per  ton,  why  do  not  those  farmers  dispose  of 
their  livo  stock  entirely  and  purchaso  guano,  or  other 
artideial  nianurcs  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  farm-yard 
is  cheaper  thau  any  artilicial  manure  \    But  it  is  india- 
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putable,  that  by  good  management,  the  farmer  gets  a 
decent  proBt  upon  those  animals  which  make  his  farm- 
yard manure,  hence  it  costs  him  httle  or  nothing  ;  and 
the  Author  is,  therefore,  justified  in  placing  it  as  low  as 


two  shillings  per  ton 


;  being  the  estimated  incidental  ex- 


jjenses 


attending  it. 


The  costs  of  the  carriage  of  manures,  in  the  following 
reports,  are  also  placed  at  the  actual  amount  incurred  by 
the  farmer,  and  not,  as  is  too  common,  at  the  usual  rate 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TURNIPS. -1842. 

2 

Description  of 
manure. 

Quantity 
applied 
per  Acre. 

Cost  of 
Manure 
including 
Carriage. 

Weight  of 
Produce 
per  Acre. 

3  Cwt.  at  20S. 

3  Qrs.    at  32s. 

3  Qrs.  at  20s. 
18  Tons,  at  2s. 

2  Cwt.   at  3s.  1 

■  10-Tons,  at  9s.  J 

10  Tons,  at  2s.  "| 

liQra.  at  20?.  j 

^'   s.    d. 
.3     0     6 
3     6     8 
3     0     8 
2     0     6 

1      8   10 
12   12   10 

T.    c.  Q.lb. 

16    7  2  le 

2 
3 
4 
fi 

6 

7 

Bones  (duat) 

Bones  (4  inch) 

Farm  Yard ■ 

r  GypRum 

\FarmYard 

{  Farm  Yard 

\  Bone3,     mixed! 

L  with  Seed....  ; 
None 

16  9  3     2 
15     1  2  13 
15     3  2  27 

13   13   1   14 

17  7  1     3 
8   13  3  15 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH  TURNIPS.- 1842. 
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Description  of 
Manure. 

Quantity 
applied 

per  Acre. 

Cost  of 
I\Ianure, 
including 
Carriagc- 

Weight  of 
Produce 
per  Acre. 

■1 

i 

Guano 

Artificial 
Mixture. 

3  Cwt.  at  20s. 

4,  Eus.at2s.  erf] 

i  Cwt.  at  28s. 

3  lbs.  at  2irf. 
7  Iba.  at  Qd. 
i  Cwt.  at3rf. 

^    s.    d. 
3     0     6 

1     7     0 

T.     C.  Q.lb. 

19     7  1   IB 

3 

Isillphateof  Ani-\ 
monia / 

Pearl  Ash 

Sulphate  of  Soda. . 
VCommon  Bait.... 
None 

18     9  3  H 
10  14  0     1 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  Adelaide  Observer  contains  the  following,  under 
the  head  of  *'  A  New  Road  to  Wealth  :  " — '*It  has  been 
found  out  that  by  boiling  down  sheep,  both  ewes  and 
wethers,  from  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of  tallow  can  be  obtauied 
from  each  sheep  ;  which,  at  the  moderate  calculation  of 
Z^d.  a-pound,  will  yield  from  75.  3w(/.  to  8s.  9(/.,  or  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  has  been  realised 
of  late  years  for  the  living  animal.  But  adding  to  this 
the  value  of  the  wool^  skin,  mutton,  hams,  &c.,  the  sura 
total  will  not  be  less  than  14s.  ?>hd.  per  sheep.  '  If  this 
result  be  too  flattering,'  says  the  Sydney  Herald  of  the 
24th  June,  'let  the  odd  As.  Z^^d.  be  taken  off,  and  even 
then  it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  fleece  is  in  the  worst  possible  state,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  sheep  is  10s.  ;  and  even  deducting  a  round  20 
per  cent,  from  this,  we  have  still  the  cheering  minimum 
of  Cs.  Contrasted  with  the  nominal  value  which  sheep 
bore  a  month  ago,  this  is  an  advance  at  once  most  extraor- 
dinary and  exhilarating  !  '  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
4,000,000  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  which  yield  a 
surplus  stock  annually  of  1,000,000;  and  supposing  the 
number  which  are  slaughtered  and  die  to  be  nearly  600,000, 
the  settlers  will  be  able,  without  diminishing  the  number 
kept  in  the  colony,  to  boil  down  400,000  sheep;  which 
will  yield  them  for  exi)ortatioQ  every  year,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  6,000,000  lbs.  of  tallow  and  400,000  sheep- 
skins,— the  t;illow  being  reckoned  at  100,000/.,  and  the 
skins  at  30,000/.,  besides  mutton-hams  !  A  correspondent 
of  the  Australasian  Ckrofiicle,  who  had  examined  some 
of  the  tallow  produced  by  boiling  down  sheep»  thus  reports 
upon  its  quality— '  The  tallow  produced  from  the  kidneys 
is  much  superior  to  any  Russia  while-candle  tallow  I 
ever  saw,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  realise  in  the  Loudon 
market  4s.  per  cwt.  more.  The  second  quality  is  a  good 
clean  article,  but  would  perhaps  not  realise  within  2s.  or 
3s.  per  cwt.  of  Russian  yellow-candle  tallow.'  We  must 
give  the  caution  which  our  Sydney  contemporary  gives  to 
his  constituents — *  Use  the  golden  opportunity  of  bettering 
your  circumstances  which  has  so  miraculously  turned  up 
— use  it  tliankfully- — use  it  promptly — but  use  it  advisedly 
and  with  moderation.  A  sheep  shorn  may  live  to  be  shorn 
again,  but  a  sheep  boiled  is  gone  for  ever.'  " 

Hisk  attendant  on  the  Possession  of  different  Animais 
at  various  Ages.-^hos&es  by  fatal  accident  are  different, 
according,  not  only  to  the  different  species  of  cattle,  bat 
to  different  ages,  as  the  following  Table  shows:— 

LOSS   ACCOtinlN'G    TO    I'KIl    CBNTAOB    OF    VAJ.UE. 


wants  lime,  and  the  sea-sand  you  speak  of  is  calcareous^  its 
application  will  be  beneficial. 
Heme   Earth.— P.— Vegetable  mould    generally  contains  a 

considerable  quaritity  of  free  humic  acid. 
Ldckrne. — Banks  of  the  Deane. — It  should  have  been  sown  in 
the  middle  ofApril.     Good  farm-yaid  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
30  yards  per  acre,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  is  as  useful 
a  tillage  as  any,  for  this,  as  well  as  other  crops.     3  cwt.  of 
guano,  and  2  cwt.  of  gypsum,  per  acre,  mixed,  spread  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  in  a  week  before  sowing,  would  probably 
answer  your  pur|jose. 
Manurrs.— P.  Dri//,— Use  a  tin  scoop,  and  sow  the  guano  and 
ashes  broad-cast  by  hand  ;  harrow  it  well  in,  and  afterwards 
ridge  up  for  Turnips.     The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  applying  the 
sulphuric  acid    and  bones  is  In  solution,  before  sowing,  by 
means  of  a  water-cart.  (See  Mr.  Purchas's  directions,  in  this 
day's   Leading:  Article.)    The  difference  between  fresh  and 
old  wood-ashes  is,  it)  the  former  contaiTiing:  a  portion  of 
caustic  alkali,  which  will  volatilise  any  ammonia  it  may  meet 
with,  while  in  the  latter  this  causticity  has  been  neutralised 
by  the  union   of  the  alkali  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
We    should  doubt  the  usefulness  of  applying  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  way  you  propose. 
NAsiiis  OF  Plants.— Jtfc/f  o'  /ft;?!*.— Your  plant  is  Colchicnm 
autumnale,    or  Meadow    Saffron— a    virulent   poison,    quite 
capable  of  producing  all  the  mischief  among  cattle  which  yoa 
describe.    We  do  not  know  what  can  be  added  to  the  inform- 
ation already  given  about  guano,  but  will  consider. 
Root  Crops. — T.  P.— " Fre.shraised  clay"  will  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  manure,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  your  efforts  to  bring  your  land  to  a  sufficiently  fine 
tilth  for  root-crops.    We  arc  unable  to  answer,  the  same  week 
that  we   receive  them,  letters  which  reach  the  ofiice  after 
Wednesday. 
The  Pip  or   Gapes. — Poultry  Fancier.See   "  Home    Corre- 
spondence.'' 
Victoria  Wheat. — A,  G. — We  do  not  know  it. 
Wood  Ashbs.—T.  il/.— The  idea  that  ihese  will  drive  off  am- 
monia from  guano,  when  mixed  with  it,  depends  for  its  accu- 
racy upon  the  presence  in  them  of  caustic  alkali;  you  will 
find  that  in  recommending  their  admixture  with  guano  we 
have  named  always  old  wood-ashes,  as  in  them,  after  a  long 
exposure  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  presence  of  any  free  alkali.    Perhaps,  though  a 
more  expensive,  it  may  be  a  safer  way  to  supply  llie  deficiency 
of  alkali  in  guano  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda.     We  should 
be  sorry  to  consign  the  doctrines  of  the  advantage  to  plants 
of  ammoniacal  manures,  or  of  humus  either,  to  the  "  tomb  of 
the  Capulets." 
Errata.— In  the  notice  by  W.  C.  S.,  at  p.  343,  the  following 
errors  occur; — for  "  potassia,  tartrate  of  antimony,"   read 
"  potassio-lartrate  of  antimony ;"  and  for  "  put  a  seton  in  the 
poll  and  in  the  loins;  if  there  is  paralysis  or  weakness  give 
broths,"  &c. — read  "  put  a  seton  in  the  poll  and  in  the  loins 
if  there  is  paralysis  or  weakness.     Give  broths,"  &c.     And  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  paper  on  East  Lothian  Husbandry,  at  p.  343,  it 
is  said  that  60  acres  o(  arable  land  are  there  termed  a  plough- 
gate;  it  should  have  been  6o  Scotc?i  acres. 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


From  birth  till  weaning 

—  weaning  till  1  year  old  , 

—  1  to  2  years  .... 

—  2  to  3  years  .     .     .     .     . 
During  time  of  use     .    .     .     , 


Kiiie. 

Slieep.  £ 

3 

10 

2 

s 

2 

7 

1.5 

5 

2 

5 

Swine. 
12 
6 


"Burger's  Economy  of  Farming, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books, — T.  L.  Y. — Wc  do  not  knov/  one  work  on  sheep  and 
cattle.  On  the  former  subject,  see  Mr.  Spooncr's  lately  pub- 
lished work,  Blacklnck'a  Treatise,  &c.  On  the  laLter,  see  the 
work   published  by  the   Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

Knowledge. J.    S.  —  Swinborue's  "Farmer's  Complete 

Account  Book,"  printed  in  Colchester. 

Charcoal.— .7.  H,  Darton. — It  is  useful  in  fixing  the  ammonia 
and  removing  the  smell  of  cloacine  ;  it  may  also  he  usefully 
applied  by  throwing  it  in  a  powdered  state  into  the  urine 
tank,  and  afterwards  applying  it  on  the  land,  as  a  manure 
for  Turnips. 

DaAiNiNQ.— IF.  C— You  may  certainly,  by  digging  into  the 
clay,  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  drains,  and  diminish  the 
necessity  for  having  them  so  near  one  another;  but  we  think 
30  inches  is  deep  enough— it  is  mucli  more  expensive  to  take 
out  the  last  6  inches  of  depth,  than  it  is  to  remove  the  first 
6  inches. 

Dressing  for  Turnips.— A'.  Z.— Bones  and  sulphuric  acid  (see 
this  day's  Leading  Article).  About  Hops,  probably  next  week. 

Fixing  Amjionia. — A  Sttdscriber. — Lime  will  diive  it  off.  Fresh 
charcoal-powder  mixed  with  the  night-soil,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
will  fix  it. 

Grass.— JnH.— The  specimen  you  send  is  not  in  flower,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  named.  It  looks  like  Festuca  cresic. 
Please  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  "  an  unsound  bottom." 
No  method  short  of  breaking  up  the  pasture  will  be  efiectual 
in  destroying  the  prevailing  Grasses  in  it,    If  your  land 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  May  2?. 
There  was  a  moderate  arrival  of  English  Wheat  from  the  near 
counties  this  morning,  but  the  trade  ruled  heavy  for  all  descrip- 
tions, particularly  secondary  qualities,  which  must  he  written  U. 
per  qr.  cheaper.— Of  new  Baltic  a  large  quantity  is  offering,  duty 
paid,  from  the  vessels,  for  which  as  well  as  oldforeigii,  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand,  and  last  week's  prices  are  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported.— English  Barley  is  unaltered  in  value;  of  foreign  but  a 
small  proportion  is  offered  for  sale,  and  must  be  quoted  Is.  higher 
than  this  day  se'nnight. — Beans  and  Peas  are  fully  Is.  per  qr. 
dearer.-Oats  sell  freely,  and  all  but  the  very  finest  being  an  ad- 
vance of  Gd.  to  1  s.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,  PKR  IMl'ERfAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     ^VhiCe  4G  S5 

—    Norfolk,  Lini;olnshire,  andTorkshito  .  50  ES 

Burley,  lUnltinK.ind  distilling  2Gato30a  Chpvalicr  31  33 

OaiSj  liincolnshireaod  Vorlishire     .        .     Pulanda  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Peed  SO  S3 

Irish Feed  13  £3 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' £8  C2 

ilerti^ord  and  Essex 60  G3 

Ilje 29  3i 

IJeana,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  33        Tick  28  34 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .     30  to  33      Winds.-  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    32  to  £5       Maple  30  33 

FaiDAT,  May  31, 
There  is  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's  Jfarket, 
audits  value  is  unaltered;  of  foreign  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  arrivals  is  offered  for  sale,  for  which  Jlonday's  quotations  are 
maintained,  as  well  as  for  old  qualities,  but  business  is  limited, — 
During  the  week  a  few  sales  of  Rostock  "Wheat  have  been  made  at 
365.  per  qr.  f.  o.  b.  freight  included,  and  new  Dantzig  has  brought 
3Ss.  f.  o.  b. — We  observe  that  since  the  Act  for  Bonding,  free  flour 
aijd  biscuit  came  into  operation,  7o,ooO  qrs.  have  been  released 
under  it.— Barley,  Beans  and  Peas  fully  support  their  late  prices, 
and  meet  an  occasional  inquiry  f.  o.  b. — The  quantity  of  Oats  on 
sale  is  small,  and  they  meet  a  quick  sale  on  fully  as  good  terms  as 
of  late. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


«. 

e. 

B.pA     .     45 

M 

White     — 

Gtind.     24 

9R 

Feed        19 

Bit 

Potato     SI 

iin 

Foiaco      19 

3i 

Harrow  SB 

RR 

Longpod  — 

Grey        29 

31 

Apiil 
May 


I9    per  Quaitei 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oa 

«. 

Rye. 

Boans. 

Peaa. 

'     5Ss  id 

32iirj    20* 

ad 

32.  3d 

3U  3d 

all  &d 

'     55    C 

32    7 

20 

1 

31     2 

ai    4 

30     B 

65    3 

81     8 

2(1 

1 

30  11 

31     9 

31     2 

55     1 

31    5 

SO 

fi 

31     i 

33     6 

aa  3 

65  10 

31     1 

El 

0 

31     2 

33    3 

31    a 

66  10 

20    7 

21 

2 

3!     7 

33  11 

31     7 

65     6 

31     8 

20 

6 

31     5 

33    4 

31     6 

17    n 

7     0 

e 

0 

10    6 

10    6 

10    s 

6  weeks'  Agpreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK, 

I        Wheal       I        Barley         I  Oali  I 

3130  340  2370 

—  —  37C0 

10950  I  5500  I  2230  | 

ARRIVALS  IN    THE    RIVER    LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  \Vht.;Barl.     Malt.iOatB.  |  Rye.  | 

Ensllah  .  5688  Ska.    —  Btls.     6138       1018  1   6a26      191B        — 
[rlsh  .       .  „      _      „  —  —  -10      2U5ipa        — 

Foroien  .  „     "—      „     |207J2  U2GJ7  1     —     1     —     I   1010    I 


Flour 
3460  SL|S 


Canary 
Carraway 
Clover,  Ked,  En/jl 


SEEDS,  niny  2/. 


per  qr     53p  i 
per  uwt    60 


Coriander    ■ 
Hempseed 


-  100 
'  Foreign      -    81 

-  13 
-    per  last    31 

per  qr    — 


>dCakes,Foreign,p.tonElto7ilOB 

Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.       Ss  6 

_        Superfine    „        -    8  8 

_         Brown          „         -     14  IS 

Bapesoed,  English.periast    21/  98/ 

Rape  Cakes           -     per  ton    —  — 

Sainfoin        .---_  — 

Tares,  Ene- winter  p.  bush.    3  6 

—    Foreign  -         -         -      3  6 

Trefoil         •        -      per  cwt 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  May  30. 
Primo  Upland  Hay    80a  to  903 1  Clover        -    80a  to  lOfisj  Straw     -    263  to  318 
Inlerior  -         -    75        78  1  i 

John  CuOFBit,  Salesman. 

CuMBERLANn  MARKET,  May  30. 
Superior  Meadow  Hay  843  to 30s  I  Superior  CloverlOOs  to  105s  |  Straw  293  to  333 
Interior  -        -    70       77    |  Interior         „         no        95    |  New  Hay      80 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

WniTECHAPKL,  May  31. 

Hay     "  -       -    GOs  to  70s  j  Clover    -        90b  to  9os  1  Straw     -    Ms  to  30a 

—  finj         -        -    75        80   I     —       fine  100       108  | 
Supply  shortj  and  tradebrisk. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  June  k— Notwithstandine:  the  change- 
able state  of  the  weather  during  the  week,  the  Market  has  been 
■well  supplied;  but  trade  has  been  rather  dull.  Little  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Fruit  since  our  last  report.  Pine 
Apples,  although  not  very  pleiitilul,  arc  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Grapes  are  becoming:  more  abundant.  Sime  good 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  aic  in  the  nifirket,  and  there  has  also 
been  supplied  a  few  fine  specimens  of  Cantalimpe  and  Green- 
flesh  Melons.  Cherries  are  cocsiderably  reduced  in  price;  they 
are  getting  more  plentiful.  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce. 
Gooseberries  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Oranges  are  not  plen- 
tiful. Among  Vegetables,  Caulifl^jwers  have  been  well  supplied 
during  the  week,  and  they  are  improving  in  quality.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  are  not  good,  owing  to  the  long  dry  weather. 
Rhubarb  is  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Asparagus  is  sliglitly  re- 
duced in  price.  French  Beans  are  good,  but  cot  abundant. 
Strawberries  consist  of  Myatt's  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seed- 
ling— the  former  is  large  and  fine  ;  a  few  from  the  open  ground 
have  also  been  brought  to  the  market  during  the  week,  which 
were  sold  about  Us.  6d.  a  pint.  Peas  are  abundant.  Let- 
tuces and  other  salading  are  plentiful.  Tiie  best  Cucumbers 
are  offered  at  about  is.  each,  Cut  Flov.ers  consist  ofErica 
hybrida,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  vestita  alba,  Bo- 
ronia  denticulata,  Eutaxta  niyrtifnlia,  Honeysuckles,  Pelargo- 
riums,  Fuchsias,  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Verbenas,  Pansics,  Caleeo- 
iarias,  Moss^  Provence,  and  China  Roses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  G*to  13* 
Grapes,  SpriniTih,  per  lb..  Is  to  U  fi J 
Hothouse  Grapes,  per  lb.,  4*  to  lOs 
Melons.  eaohiSi  lo  li"* 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  2Ca  to  30« 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  Zt  toiOs 
Apples,  Desert, per  bushel,  ICs  to  S5t 
—        Kitchen,  per  bushel,  Bt  Co  lit 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  ^j 
Siraivberries,  per  oz  ,  6J  to  U 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  St6d 
—       per  100,  6t  to  IBs 

VEGETABLES. 
Hhaba.rlj,  per  bundle,  id  to  U  Cucumbers,  each,  4d  lo  I 

Cabbage?,  per  dozen,  6d  lo  li6d 

—  Ked.perdozen.a*  lo  &i 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-aieve,  CJ  to  9d 
Asparagus,  per  lOO.  1*  to  €s 
French  Beans,  per  100,  2j  to  3jGJ 
Autumn  Potatoes,  per  lb.,  3d  to  Gd 
Greens,  per  dozen,  1»  CJ  to  2»  Crf 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60j to  llOf 

—  per  cwt.,  3j  to  Si  6d 

—  per  bushel,  If  9d  trj  3j 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2*  6d  to  3a 
Frame  Potatoes,  per  lb-,  6d  to  li  3il 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  Jii  to  Oi 
Fea^p  per  bushel  sieve,  4a  to  6* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Neil-  Carrots,  6J  to  \t6d 
Radishes,  Tur.,p.  12  bi;hs.,6<i  to  1»M 
Daiil,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Hnrse  Hadish,  per  bundle.  Is  to33 
Savory,  per  bunch,  €d 


—        per  H)0,  G*  to  16i 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6j  lo  7s 
S)»veet  Alini>nds,  per  lb  ,  2*  Hd  lo  3* 
Nuis,  Spanish,  per  buih.-l,  IBj 

—  Brazil,  Iti* 

—  E^rcelon;!,  20*  to  2is 
_    C.>b,lJj 

—  Hazel,  3 J  to  -Is 
Walnuts,  perbush.,  shelled,  ICs  to  20s 
Chesnuta,  per  peck,  'li  to  Gs 


Spinach,  pei 

Leeks, per  doz.  hun.,()(i  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8J 
Onions,  per  bumh,  2d  to  ad 

—  large,  per  bushel.  Is  tn  33 

—  Spanish,  per  doz  ,  U  Gd  to  3s 
Shallots,  per  \b.,iSd  to  iQd 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  la 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Gtl  10  Is 

—  Young,  per  bunch.  Is  Gd  to  Si 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  I*  to  la  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Stl  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  1^  sm.  hun.  4il  to  Ed 
Parsley,  per  hl.-sieve,  6d  to  la 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  3rf  to  4d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  4d  tn  gd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Caulittotvers,  per  doz.,  3s  to  125 


POTATOES.— SooTuWARK  Waterside,  May  27. 
Sdcs  our  last,  cold  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east  have  prevailed; 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  blight ;  these,  together,  have  proved  injurious 
to  fiuii-treea  and  vegetables.  The  supplies  in  our  Market  during  the  past 
week  hav,:  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  best  fresh  good-condliinned 
sampler  have  gone  off  readily  at  an  advance  on  ourlast  quoiations  ,  but  ivhere 
it  was  necessary  to  clear  cargoes  that  were  heated  and  dry -rotted,  no  advance 
could  be  obtained.  Whiles  have  remained  nominally  unaheied,  yet  the 
demand  continues  languid ;  and  some  small  lots  of  foreign  remain  in  the 
Market,  selling  at  45s  to  50s-  The  weather  became  cioudy  toward  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  our  Market  resumed  a  more  bealihy  appearance,  and  at  the 
close  the  annexed  prices  were  fully  supported. 


Vork  Redfl 

60s  to  903 

E^sex  and  Snysex  Blues          —3 

to   —3 

Penh   - 

70 

75 

VVisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    70 

Early  Devone 

—         Blues         •        -    511 

£5 

Late  Devonj 

80 

—          Wiiitea       -        •    iS 

50 

Cornwall      - 

_ 

— 

Jersey  and  G  uernsey  Blues    G5 

70 

Sussex   WTiites 

PrincB  Regents           -       -    — 

Kent  and  Essex 

Kidaeya 

"~ 

—  1  Yoik  Shaws                 -        -    — . 

— 

HOPS,  FaiDAV,  May  31. 

Os  accoant  of  the  late  cold  weather,  up  to  yesterday,  the  Hop  fly  had  not 

incre.ued  since  last  week,  and  several  persons  became  more  anxious  to  sell ; 

bat  ycjierday  being  waim-r,  the  accounts  tliis  morning  state  that  the  fly  is 

again  increaatpg,  and  our  lUar.ket  very  lirm. 

I'viriJi.NOE.v  iS[  SjirrH,  Hop-Factors. 


WOOL.— British,  FniDAT.  May  31 . 
As  is  Ufiial  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  but  little  doing  in  our  English 
Woil  •llarket.  btapleri  are,  for  the  most  part,  desiious  of  selling  out  their 
old  Block  remaining  on  hand,  to  miike  room  lor  the  ne;v  Wool.  But  few  clips 
httve,  as  yet,  been  b'^ught;  the  Farmers  ate  asking  higher  prices  than  the 
btaplers,  with  present  prospects,  can  afford  to  give. 

p-rlb.  j  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers         llditolsOi     Southdown  Hoggitts  Is  0    tols2d 

Do.  Uogf<ilu     ]s  1         I     et  I  Kent  Fleecec  11  12 

Bouihdown  Fleece»  11         I     0'  I  Jaiies  Paartis,  Wo.  1  Broker. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  May  27.— Per  stmie  ot  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  fit  Hall'-breds  Ss  a  lo  4s  0 
Btst  Long-wools  .  -  3  C  3  10 
Bwesand  second  quall'y  3  3  3  6 
Pigs  -        -        -        -8440 


BeitScots,  Herefordi,&c.  3«8to3s10 
B&it  Short  Horoj  -    2    4      3    C 

Second  quality  Beaiu  -  £  10  8  2 
Calves  -  .  -  -  4  4  4  10 
tambi  -        -        -5068 

BeasU,  2023;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  30,280;  Calves,  Ilfl;  Pigs,  32S, 
This  bMfiuWhii-Monday,  the  commencement  o(  holiday. week,  Ihe  Butchers 
«re  anticipating  less  trade,  and,  consequently,  are  not  very  ejtgur  in  their 
puichriaea;  our  supply  of  Beaj>ts  i«,  however,  moderate,  and  the  bi'Si qualities 
Oixke  neaily  as  minh  as  on  this  day  week.  Koine  Scots  are  iniiking  if,  and 
Mrme  bf  thr  most  lellini;  Shnrchorns  3s  f}d  per  3  lbs,  hut  cannot  be  quoted  as 
av^raite  prices.  The  Alutton-irade  is  very  heavy,  and  stiirers  a  retluctifin  of 
nearly  2'1  pT  8lb";  the  supply  is  good,  but  all  are  suld.  f.amb- trade  is  a  little 
more  cheeiful,  at  about  the  lainc  prices.  Vcol  is  rather  a  heavier  trade. 
Ptrrk  remalnj  steady. 

Friday,  May  31. 

Since  Monday  tho  dead  tradchas  been  rather  better  Ihanwas  expected,  in 
tontrnurnv.t,  ours  to. day  is  alto  brlirker.  Good  Beef  in  nnt  very  plentiful,  and 
mher  dcBrer;  best  Scots,  ic,  3«  8d  to  4s,  and  Shorthorns,  3»  id  to  3b  Bd  ; 
Mcond  ti'ia)ity,3i  to  at  4d,  Mutton  is  alio  a  little  improved  ;  the  best  Doivns, 
Ac.,  make  3s  8d  lo4.,  t^.i>g\Ux,U,  3«  6d  lo  3i  lOd.  and  EwfB,  &c.,  3»  4d  to 
3«  8d,  readily,  and  in  mme  Imt^tnces  s  little  more.  We  have  a  1  itge  supply 
of  Lauib,  and  much  f<f  it  of  very  middling  qimliiy ;  the  trade  for  it  is  very 
l)*svy  :  the  wwither  continuing  lo  cold  Is  greatly  atcninst  the  Lamb-trade  j 
the  M*t  are  making  i*  id  V-  fn  rid,  targe  and  lecnnd  quality,  4s  Bd  to  6s.  Veal 
!■  \mytovtA,  the  best  Calves  belof;  wuiih  Oi  per  H  lbs.  Puik  remains  at 
Ittcrktes. 

Beuu,M3i  Sheep  and  Lamb«,0730;  Calves,  321;  Pigs,  37"- 
41.  W.-S-  '^TT'itl.field. 


PRINCIPAL 

WHght  prr  bush.,  about  lbs 

Alom,  iV)%  per  Ion         ,        .        .  — 
BIwihinK  I'f.wder  fsee  ChlotJdeLImc) 

BrimsUm*,  awis  yt  um          .        ,  _ 

BmmhIusi, — lanil  17s  perqiiaiwr  4£ 

—    flalMnch,l';«  ditto      .        ,  42 

•  —    Calcined,  Bs  por  cwt            .  — 

CatbonatcfJ  Ammoni;i,a'.«p  trwt.  M 

—  of  Lima,  Is  to  IsQd  p.ctvl.  — 

—  ofModa,  — *  (/(S^s  p,  cwt.  — 
Cnl//rMa  lA  Lime,  -V)s  per  cwi,  .  — 
Oraham's     Phf/sph4(fld     Turnip 

CompMl,  SWb  pur  Kjh                  ,  — 

(lra«n,  — %u>—*  p^r  too      .       .  ~ 

Onuio,  PciurUn,  Z;-*  per  ton     .  — 

•—        IMi*iaa,  uvh  p«r  tfln       .    

^        AfrirjAn,  3^14  p^r  ton          .  — 

—  Pfrtwr's,  ^iH  pi-r  Vtn       .  6fl 

—  PfAtrf's  Liquid,  13*  p.  Ant.  — 
Omam   fHolph.  r>r  Limai.Msto 
,,**»f*'t*™,  «t  «r«I«f-sl(|«i             ,  — 
IblUtt's  I>t  y  f  «ni]is«r.  Vrit  p,  (on, 

or  12«p*r  c>vt.        .        ,  — 

H'imphr»y»'sr^iinB<rtind  rorl'lanU 

In  Kis.Jfh  yt  iluz.            ,        ,  _, 

—  V.itmat%'  CoTBiiQuiid 
tVH  ftr  If/a                        ^^  ,  _ 

MariAMof  Afflfnfmlii.lXs  p^^k,  70 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ASD  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
17,  Lime-street,  May  31,  lSi4. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 
/^  UANO     (Foreign    and     Pottt;r's),    KAPE-DUST, 
VT   BONE-DUST,     Ci.ARKE'S     COMPOST,    and    all    other 
MANURES   for  the  TURNIP    CROP,  to  be  hail  on   the  best 
terms,  oi  Mark  FoTHEaoiLi..  •!».  Upper  Thames-stieet. 


AT  THE  CORN  MARKET,     MARK-LANE, 
On  MoND.w,  June  3cl,  at  2  o'clock. 

GUANO. — 4.50  Tods  Just  arrived,  per  Anna,  from 
Ichaboc.     Catalogues  and   Particulars  to  be  had  of   W, 
KiBS-MANN  &  Co.,  Brokers,  2,  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  Tower-street. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPEtl-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing H  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawbs'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  iss.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         12s.    ,, 

,,  Magnesia  Qs,      „ 

„  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GUANO  MANURE.— Tills  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  tn  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemihts  of  the  day  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro 
perties,  than  the  very  beat  samples  of  fureign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  cliarge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-ofl'ice  in  town. 
—Address,  Frkokrick  Brain,  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford-street,  lilackfiiaro-road,  London. 

N.B. — Uire'Jtions  for  use  sent  with  all  order.". 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  acquainting  their  friends  that  they  have  thii 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5^.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  that  the  quality  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  Turnips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growtiij  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
bioadcast,  or,  whicli  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  nut  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias,  and  other  roots.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano  ;  Phosphatennd  Sulphate  Ammonia;  Gypsum, 
and  every  other  artificial  manure.— Edward  Purser,  Secretary, 
40,  New-bridge-street. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  GRAZIERS. 

GIBBONS'  DISINFECTING  OINTMENT,  a 
most  effectual  and  perfect  cure  for  Epidemic  and  Foot-rot 
in  Sheep;  also  for  Epidemic  and  Foul  in  Cows'  Feet,  and  for  the 
Grease  and  Thrush  in  Horses  j  prepared  only  by  HENRY  GIB- 
BON'S, Agricultural  Chemist,  Wolverhampton. 

This  Ointment  effectually  destroys  tlie  American  grub  on  Fruit- 
trees.  Sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  Town  and  Country, 
in  packets  at  2s.  6i.  each.  Mr.  William  Bailey,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton,  is  appointed  Sole 
Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent. 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED   FOR   HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL,  TRANSPARENT, 
WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frnnies  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &:c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  I^Ioi^ture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  ftHrnin^' I'ays  of  the  ai(H  a/one  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  &c.,  prepared  with 
this  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
liglit  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  as  under  Glass,  while  tliey 
continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  and  preserve  their  delicate  tints 
ttnfaded  till  the  blossom  falls. 

WliUftey's  SiebstiUde  fi>r  G/asj.— I  have  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transpart:nt  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invaluable  vurnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  far  excelling  my  most  san- 
guine expectatioHH,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  V/hitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  bclovsr,  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  euch  end.  Suflice  it  to  say,  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegianate,  Psssion-fiowcr,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  effectually  preserved, 
and  that  without  the  .slightest  cheek  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  1  .im  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  siipcriorto  glass,  because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intei-cepted  by 
glif/.8,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  hut  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  tlie  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine.  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umi.hant  success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
Ilftggingof  the  foliage  (sometime:;  being  scorched)  by  d;iy,  and  the 
chiUingeflTecIa  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  V/hit- 
ney'.s  TranflparentVarni-sh  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tenftityof  a  Hummer's  aun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  In 
winter,  for  the  stove,  gicenhousc  and  conservatory.  Even  in  tlie 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  Io.-js 
will  he  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  ita  escape  by 
radiation  boiiiR  thus  offoctually  cliecked.— ^J.  M.,  Itith  /Ijiril,  i«'M. 

Prepared  l)y  Gkoroic  Wiiitnev,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury ;  and  aold 
in  IJoltk'8,  2«.  Gri.  and4«.  fir/.,  with  amplediicctionsfor  use;  and,  «» 
a  protection  to  the  inibllc,  the  signature  dftUe  inventor  ia  on  each 
bottle.  Hold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throngbout 
the  khigdom.  MerchantH,  SccdHmon,  and  Florists  uupplied  by  Mr. 
Bnllcy,  Noitli-Hlreet,  Wolverhampton, 


r>AMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
t  B<JUK.  WIIKKK  A  FALL 
CAN  Dli  OIJTAINED, 

FOUNTAINS  of overydcBcrlp- 

tlon.  BpcclrnonH  of  the  Ftnintuin 

to  bc«een  at  tlie  above  addicKK. 

AIko  a  Kam  fixed  on  ilic  pro' 

mlBCB.  F.  ROE,  ?»,  Mrtxiid' 

lAmdon. 

Every  hind  of  Garden  and  otlior  Puropu,  WtU  EuyiueH,  Ike. 


\  Y  RIGHT'S     STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

of  stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  Bpontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  the  use  ol  the  above  Invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bdla  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  lor  many  years  proved  Its 
efficacy,  at  J.  WaiGUT'a,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex;  J.andG. 
DEANE.Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  country.     Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  21.  be. 


XT  AYMAKING      SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,     and 

■^-K-  others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTIOM  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  Dep6t 
No.  118,  Fenchurch. street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  may  be  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Impiements  and  Machinery  may  be  had  on  application. 


QURPRISING    EFFICACY  OF    •' PARR'.S    LIFE 

*^  PILl.S." 

Testimonial  Just  received  by  the  Hiberniafrom  Ajnerica.—Ttr.C. 
STEANE,  184.  Fulton-street,  sole  agent  for  Br':oklyn,  L.  I.— . 
An  instance  of  the  singular  efficacy  of  PAaR's  Live  Pills, 
which  merits  particular  notice,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  consumptive  make,  who  had  been 
afflicted  for  upwards  of  six  years  with  very  great  and  general 
debility,  headache,  flatulence,  faintings,  and  all  the  effects  ori- 
ginating in  an  impaired  constitution.  Country  air  was  tried, 
but  to  little  advantage.  She  complained  of  weariness  and  pain 
on  the  least  moiion;  her  bowels  were  sometimes  constipated, 
and  at  other  times  lax,  and  never  regular.  At  this  period,  she 
was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Lifh  Pills,  when  no  less 
astonishing  than  true,  before  she  had  finished  two  boxes,  an 
entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.  To  such,  nothing  can 
equal  this  antidote,  as  it  imparts  tone  and  strength  to  the 
stomach,  and  operates  so  mildly,  that  the  most  delicate  of 
either  sex  can  take  them  with  the  greatest  safety.— Your's  truly. 

To  T.  Roberts  &  Co.     April,  1844.  C.  Steane. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  cases  of  decided  cures,  attested 
on  the  highest  authority,  and  already  published,  occupy  up- 
wards of  150  pages  of  letterpress.  These  Testimonials  are 
published  periodic  illy,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  any- 
respectable  medicine  vendor's.  The  cures  in  many  instances 
were  effected  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  they  thus 
establish  the  claims  of  Parr's  Life  Pills  in  being  considered 
the  best  medicine  in  the  woi'ld. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  — Beware  of  Spurious  Imita- 
tions of  the  above  medicine.  None  are  genuine  unless  the 
words  "Parr's  Life  Pills"  are  in  WHITE  LETTERS  on  a 
RED  GROUND,  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp,  pasted 
round  each  box^  also  the  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  the 
Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  &  Co.,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street, 
London,"  on  the  directions. 


BEE-HIVES.— GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON 
beg  to  inform  tlieir  Apiarian  friends  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  season  a  large  supply  of  "  Nutt's  Patent  Bee-hives" 
(for  tlie  sale  of  which  tliey  are  the  only  authorised  agents),  in 
which  are  embodied  all  the  recent  improvements.  Their  selec- 
tion now  comprehends  most  varieties  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  "  Single  Box  Hive,"  the  "  Ladies'  Ob- 
servp.lory  Hive,"  the  "  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  iv-4^,!j  {glasses. 
&c.,  from  either  of  which  the  produce  may  be  taken  atafr  ''  '""" 
of  tlie  gathering  season,  without  destroying  the  Bees. 

G.  N.  &  Son  have  also  Glass  Hives,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Bee  management,  a  cataloijueof  which,  with  drivw- 
ings,  may  be  ohlained.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  have  postage 
stamps  inclosed.— rApiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

NUTV  ON  BEES,  Fifth  Edition,  now  Published. 


TO  ARTISTS,  AMATRURS.  ETC. 

WOLFF   and    SON'S    GRETA  L^VIS,  or  PER- 
MANENT DRAWING  CHALK,  in  various  Colours. 

E.  Wolff  and  Son  beg  to  apprise  Artists  and  Amateurs  that 
they  have,  by  the  introduction  of  great  improvements  in  their 
CRETA  L^VI^=,  enabled  it  to  be  used  the  snme  as  the  ordinary 
pencil  ;  and  effects  can  now  be  produced  equal  to  watLr-colour 
drawings,  witiiout  the  use  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  the  va- 
rious colours  blending  together  with  perfect  harmony,  beauty, 
and  riciiness.  It  can  be  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  thus  capable 
of  giving  a  very  delicate  outline.  For  sketching  from  Nature, 
the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
CRETA  L-'EVIS  must  be  obvious,  as  without  the  use  of  water, 
palette,  briishcs,  &c  ,  all  the  various  tints  can  bo  obtained  with 
a  truthfulness  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  To  be  had  of  all 
respectable  Stationers,  and  of  tlie  Manufacturers,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  — 

Leather  box,  containing  a  set  of  12—  7s.  each. 

„  „  18     lOs.    „ 

M  >»  24     143.     „ 

„  n  36     2U.     ,, 

In  sets  as  above,  without  box,  at  6s.  per  doz. 

Lake  and  Cobalt  .        •        .         J2s.        ,, 

***  May  be  had  also  in  crayons,  without  cedar,  in  sets  as 
above,  at  6s.  per  thizen,  box  included. 

Crct/L  Lfflm.— We  have  inspected  an  invention  of  Messrs. 
Wolff  and  Son.  CRETA  LyEVlS  are  permanent  coloured  Crayons, 
of  nearly  every  hue  arid  tint,  differing  essentially  from  those 
in  general  use,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  do  not  cast  off,  and  are  clearer 
tlian  chalk,  retaining  at  the  same  time  much  softness  and  deli- 
cacy. We  think  they  wouhl  be  found  useful  to  the  skelclier,  as 
they  arc  portable,  not  easily  injured,  and  can  be  used  upon 
white  or  tinted  paper.  Wc  can  rtcommend  them,  especially 
lo  ladies,  as  we  liavc  scldum  seen  m»n"c  cliarming  specimens  of 
flower-drawing  than  those  prrduced  by  tlie  CRETA  L/EVIS  :  the 
blue,  generally  so  coarse  in  chalk,  was  singularly  clear;  and 
many  of  the  landncapes  and  heads  submitted  for  our  inspectioa 
proved  that  Mr.  Wolff  has  made  a  valuable  discovery,— Lo»rfo« 
Art  Union. 

Imtructiom  for  Use.— To  produce  the  delicate  shades,  the 
chalk  must  be  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  worked  very  lightly  on 
the  paper,  blending  the  cidours  until  the  required  tint  be  ob- 
tained. The  deep  shades  merely  require  a  broader  point  and 
increased  pressure— Bristol  Hoard,  Crayon  Paper,  or,  m  fKct, 
any  papers  witli  a  fine  oven  Hurfuee,  but  nut  gUizod,  arc  well 
adapted  for  the  CRETA  L/liVIS. 

WoLifi'  and  Son  beg  to  recommend  their  ncwly-invontea 
SKETCHING   PENCILS,  or  Permanent  Blm-k  Ciudks  :  — 

\i  B,  Very  black,  for  foreground;  H  B,  Middle  tlntj  N, 
Neutriil  tint,  for  distance.    Price  6«.  per,doZGn. 

ThcRc  PencllH  arc  peculiaily  adopted  f(u-  sketching  honrts  ami 
landscapcH,  and  are  capableof  producing  a  bcnuUfuI  effect  with 
very  Utile  labour.  Having  an  udlicrtivo  (\\xixMy,  the  drawings 
mtf,y  be  tranHmltted  without  fear  of  injury. 

***  Wolff  and  Son  urc  dcHlrous  of  opening  nn  Agency  wim 
re»peclable  Country  Ho.]k8iIlcr8  and  Stationers  (or  iheBidc.jftUo 
above— Manufuclory,  2y,  Church- atrcct,  RpituUieldH,  Lomloo. 
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IMPORTANT    TO     FLORISTS.    HORTICULTURISTS^    AND 
OTHRHS. 

TANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID    and    CLOTH, 
being   a    SUBSTITUTE    for  the    GLAZED    FRAMES    of 
HOTBEDS  and  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Proprietor,  in  intfonucing:  the  above  Preparations,  feels 
confident  a  verj-  important  desitleratum  is  presented  to  the 
Public,  combining  utility  and  economy. 

A  Conservfitory  or  Greenhou-ie  may  be  built  at  a  very  niode- 
lato  cost,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Glazed  Frames.  A  Forcing- 
bed  covered  with  this  cloLh  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but 
yitlds  many  other  advantages— not  requiring  tiic  attention  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  admitting  a  more  genial  lisrlit,  preserving  a 
uniform  dewy  moisture  on  the  Plant,  maintainincr.  without  any 
other  coverintr,  a  moderate  temperature  under  the  stmngest 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  atmosphere  requires  only  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  according  lo  cireumstances.  It 
affords  a  certain  Protection  for  Fruit-trees,  either  (mm  Frost, 
Blight,  or  excessive  Heat,  affording  abundance  of  Light  and 
Heat,  for  the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  causing  the  Fruit  to  set 
and  swell  more  freely,  and  much  earlier. 

The  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  the  above,  which  being  Waterproof,  and  varying  in 
texture,  will  prove  equally  suitable  fur  Marquees,  Blinds, 
covering  Market  Carts,  Vans,  &c. 

Merciiants  and  the  Trading  Classes  will  also  find  the  above 
adapted  fnr  the  Windows  of  Oflices  and  Workshops,  admitting 
a  more  agreeable  light  than  glass. 

Hand- Frames  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  the  Vitreous 
Cloth,  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Proprietor,  and  Agents. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  N.  W.  TANNEa,  Chemist.  Exeter. 
•  Directions  for  Use  of  Fluid  with  each  Bottle. 

Any  persons  residing  in  large  towns  or  cities,  desirous  of 
"becoming  Agents,  are  requested  to  make  early  application. 


Just  published, 

THE  DICTIONARY  of  the  FARM.  By  the  late 
Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Berks;  and  com- 
pleted by  him  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death.  Price 
hs.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth;  forming  a  Volume  of  nearly 
600  pages,  equal  to  three  ordinary  octavo  volumes. 

London  :  Charles  Knioht  and  Co.,  Ludgatestreet. 


/CONTENTS  of  theNUMBERforSATURDAYIast, 
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THE    ATHENitUMp 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Twenty-four  Large  (iuarto  Pages,  Prick  Fourpence, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5d. 

REVIEWS  01',  WITH  Extracts  prom— 

The  National  Bankruptcy  and 
other  Poems,  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Browne 
Admiral  Von  Wrangell's  Expe- 
dition to  the  polar  Seas,  with 
M.  Von  Anjou's  Report 


Lord  Mfthon's  History  of  Eng. 

land,  Volume  the  Fourth 
Lady  Willoughby's  Diary 
7th   Report  of   the  Massachu 

setts  Board  of  Education 


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  pnwer  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallett's  Concen- 
trated Liquid  Fertiliser,  which  contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  fi>reign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  Hai.lett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackfriars;  Messrs. 
"Win  STAN  let's.  Chemists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Warner's,  28, 
Cornhiil  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street ;  and  every  respectable  Cliemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  is.  6d.  each,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  ys.  6d.  The  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 

TURNIPS,  &c.  " 

DR.  HALLET'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS, 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
GHano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  other  ingie- 
dients  equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure,  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
101.  per  ton,  or  I2s.  per  cwt._ 

SoM  by  Mr.  Fothkegill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Ha  I.LETT,  at  the  Factory,  Eroadwall,  Blackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  underthe  immediate  inspection  of  J. 

J.   IlAI.LETT,   IVI.D.,  &C. 

«i^,Y^.'*('rT-?JI^Lonaon,  .^lessrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry; 
auffolk.  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yoxford  ;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
and  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
cou'iiry  agents  wanted. 

AGRICULTURAL   TABLES. 
Just  published,  i2mo,  price  25.  6d.,  cloth. 

STRACHAN'S  NEW  SET  OF  TABLES,  for  Com- 
puting the  Weight  of  Cattle  by  Measurement;  the  Quan- 
tity of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  different  Forms  ;  the  Value  of  Land,  &c. ; 
the  Measurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.  — Also  a  few  other 
Practical  Tables;  with  Rules,  Examples,  and  Directions  for 
using  the  Tables.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London. 


Just  published,  3d  edit.,  corrected  and  improved;  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

RIVERS'  ROSEAMATEUR'S  GUIDE,  cootaining 
ample  Descriptions  of    all  the    fine  leading  Vairieties  of 
Roses,  with  the  Modes  of  Cultivating  them. 

London:  Longsian,  Brown,  Grken,  and  Ldngjians. 


Just  Published,  the  Second  Edition. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  IMPOR- 
TANT  VALUE  OF  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE  AFRI- 
CAN GUANO  ;  the  Most  Powerful,  Portable,  and  Cheap  Man  ure 
In  the  World.  Interspersed  with  Appropriate  Rules,  and  Appli- 
cation of  Genuine  Guano,  arranged  for  all  soils,  growth,  and 
rotation  of  Crops.  To  be  had  of  the  Author  only,  by  letters  pre- 
paid, inclosing  Is.,  when  a  Copy  will  be  posted  pre-paid. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Harwood,  )0,' Sparling- 
street,  Liverpool.  N.B.  Genuine  Guano  ex  Ship,  ill.  to  12;. 
per  ton ;  orders  for  2  cwt.  and  upwards  executed. 


Just  published  by  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 

price  Is.. 

PRACTICAL     HINTS     ON     NEW    AND     OLD 

J-  MANURES.  By  John  Doddridge  Humphrevs,  Esq.. 
Author  of  "Tlie  Electro-Physiology  of  Man,'' &c. 

•'  We  can  recommend  it  to  our  Agricultural  friends  as  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  vrork."— Bell's  Week/?/  Mi-ssengcr. 

"To  tlie  scientific  Agriculturist  <.ur  author's  'Hints'  are 
peculiarly  valuable,  as  embodying  the  condensed  results  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  .  lectncal  phenomena  now  recognised  as  cnn- 
stiiutine:  the  fundamental  laws  of  vegetable  life."~£e//'s  Life 
in  London.  ■' 

^]^-^:~7^}^  P^^^P^'^t  contains  the  particulars  of  the  New 
Chemical  Manure,  HUMPHREYS'S  FARMERS' COMPOUND 
unrivalled  for  Turnips,  and  as  a  Top-dressing  to  be  hoed  in  on 
Wheat,  Hops,  Potatoes,  &c.  Price  12*.  per  cwt.  Manufactured 
by  Daw,  Macksiurdo,  &Co.,  100,  Upper  Thamesst.,  London. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  6d 
QN  THOROUGH    DRAINING,  and  its  "immediate 

^^-^  Results  to  the  Agricultural  Interest,  as  well  as  its  pro 
bable  Effects  on  the  General  Condition  of  the  People  {orieinallv 
read  before  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club,  and  by  them  ordered 
to  be  printed),  by  J.  H.  Cbarnock,  Secretary  to  the  Yorkshire 
Land-Draining  Association. 

Longman  and  Co.,  and  Ridgwat,  London;    Illinoworth 

and  Hiciis,  Wakefield  ;  and  all  other  Booksellers. 

*»*  The  above  Pamphlet  is  being  extensively  ordered  bv 
most  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  Kingdom,  for  distribution,  at 
the  rate  of  il.  i2s.  6d.  per  100  copies,  and  remitted  for  by  Post- 
office  orders  to  Illingworth  and  Hicks, 


WITH  shorter  notices  op  the  following: — 


Lady  Bui  wer  Lytton's  Memoirs 
of  a  Muscovite 

Life,  and  other  Poems 

The  Rev.  Mr.  D^  ce's  Remarks 
on  the  new  Editions  of  Shak- 
speare 

Dr.  McCormack'8  Translations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius 

Zschokke's  Gold  Maker's  Vil- 
lage 


Life,  a  Romance 

Claudine  Miguot,  by  Mrs.  Col. 

Haitley 
English  Prose 
The     Administration     of    the 

Post-office 
Dr.  FlQgel  Literarische   Sym- 

pathien 
Fraser's  Handbook  for  Ireland 
Physiology  for  Young  Ladies 


ORIGINAL   PAPERS.— Poetry— Freiligrath's    Song  from  the 

Mountains,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 

„  „         — Faye's  Comet,   with  Letter  from  the 

Astronomer    Royal,    relative    to    M. 

Valz's  Speculations. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE.— Letter  from  Rome  (the 
English  Academy  at  Rome). 

OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP.— Award  of  the  Haymarket  Prize  for 
the  best  Cnmedy— Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  Shaksperian  Read- 
ings—The  Tragic  Drama  &  Sadler's  Wells— Rhine  &  Home 
Musical  Festivals— The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presentation  to 
Clirist's  Hospital — Free  Exhibitions — Non-completion  of  the 
Nelson  Pillar— Destruction  of  Naworth  Castle— Mr.  Barry 
and  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— Library  for  the  People. 

SOCIETIES.— Asiatic  (Annual  Meeting)— Statistical  (Dr. 
Guy  on  the  Influence  of  Employments  on  Health)— Insti- 
tl'tion  of  Civil.  Engineers  (Samuda  on  the  Atmospheric 
Railway)— Society  of  Arts— Royal  Institution  (Rev. 
Mr.  Sidney  on  tho  Diseases  of  Wheat)— Oxford  Ashmolean 
SociETV  (Dr.  Daubeny  on  the  Natural  History  of  Spain). 

FINE  ARTS.— Sale  of  Mr.  Harman's  Collection  ofPictures,  with 
the  Prices  -Royal  Academy's  Report  on  Pictures  and  Archi- 
tectural Drawings. 

MUSIC— Sixth  and  Seventh  Ancient  Concert— MacFarren  and 
Davison's  Concert— HuUah's  Great  Concert. 

MISCELLANEA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— French  Abys- 
sinian Exploring  Expedition— Lighthouse  for  Bermuda — 
London  Improvements. 

Order  The  .atlienseum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Twenty-four  Quarto  Pages,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of   Saturday  last,   May  25,   contains   articles  on 

THE  PEERS.  SELECT  COMMITTEES  AND  RAILWAYS- 
LORD  BROUGHAM'S  JOE— INTRUSION  OF  CANAL 
CARRIERS  ON  RAILWAYS- DEFEAT  OF  THE  HARRO. 
GATE  AND  KNARESBOROUGH  BILL— SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE'S FOURTH  REPORT;  New  Standing  Orders: 
Effect  of  the  Proposed  Changes, 

REPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MEETINGS— GrandJunction  Spe- 
cial Meeting— Great  Western— Glasgow  and  Garnkirk— Paris 
and  Rouen,  with  the  Balance-sheet, 

NEW  RAILWAYS-Eastern  Union— Northern  and  Eastern, 
Newport  Deviations. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Bedford  and  Birminprham— British  and 
Bristol  Channels  Junction— Cornish  Railway— Huddersfield 
Canal— Inverness  and  Perth— Luton,  Leighton,  and  Dun- 
stable—Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Birming- 
ham-Great Southern  and  Western— South  Wales  Railway. 

NEW  FRENCH  LINES- Paris  and  Strasburg— Paris  and  At- 
lantic— Paris  and  Rennes— Paris  and  Central. 

OPENINGS— Newcastle  and  Darlington— West  London. 

THE  ATMOSPHERIC  SYSTEM,  with  Mr.  Stephenson's  Re- 
port, and  Mr.  Gibbons'  and  Mr.  Brunei's  Evidence. 

CORRESPONDENCE— Mr.  Walker  and  the  York  Line— Pro- 
posed Standing  Orders,  New  Standing  Orders— New  Inven- 
tion in  Locomotive  Power — Clapeyron's  Improvements  in 
Steam  Engines. 

PARLIAMENTARY   PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  comments  on 
the  respective  Markets. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS  —  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  Railway  Carriage  Springs 
(U'ilh  Jive  engramngs),Rikilvisty  Wheels  {^.■Uh  four  Engravings) 
—AIR  SPRINGS. 

REPORT  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Letter  to  the  Rig^t  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  on  Railway  Legislation.  ! 

CONTRACTS,  PATENTS,  IRON  TRADE,  TRAFFIC  TABLES, 
&c.  &c. 
Order  Ilie  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


THE  LATE  Mk.  LOUDON.— The  following 
Subscribers  to  the  WORKS  of  the  late  Mit.  LOUDON  have 
been  obtained  since  making  up  the  List  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  May  18th. 

ARBORETUM  BRITANNICUM-10/. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— 50j. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

HOBTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS— 7s.  Qd. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq..  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER— li. 

R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST-lBs. 


Mr.  David  Cameron,  Botanic 
Garden,  Birmingham;  afifth 
copy. 


Messrs.    Ronalds     and     Son, 

Brentford 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  Weston 
Birt,  Tetbury,  Glo'stersh, 
REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING-p;om,  30s. 
The  Chichester  Gardeners'  Book  Society. 
REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— Co/oKi-ei,  66s. 
Lewis  Cubitt,  Esq.,  77,  Great  ]  R.   S.   Holford,  Esq.,   Weston 
Russell-street  Birt,    Tetbury,    Gloucester- 

I      shire 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE- 63s. 
R.   S.   Holford,   Esq.,  Weston  I      shire;  onecopycompleteand 
Birt,    Tetbury,    Gloucester.  |     one  supplement  separately 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE— 5  Voh.,  61.  6s. 
K.  S,  Holford,  Esij.,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 


WORKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  UTILITY, 

PRINTED    FOR 

LONGMAN;  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


fyHE  TREASURY    OF    HISTORY  ;  comprising  a 

-L  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  prin- 
cipal Nation  that  exists  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  present 
Condition  ;  the  Moral  and  Social  Ciiaracter  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants;  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Maunder.  Fcap.  8vo.,  los. ;  bound,  12s. 

2. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREAStJRY;  consisting  of 
Memoirs,  SketcheSj  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12.000  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  4th  Edition,  vffith  a  Supple- 
ment. By  Samuel  Maunder.  Fcap.  8vo.,  8s.  6d.  j  bound 
lOs.  6d. 

3. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY; 
a  New  and  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  i  including  all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  Subject 
connected  with  I^itcrature  and  Art,  By  Samuel  Maunder. 
3d  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  10*,;  hound,  12s. 

4. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library 
of  Reference.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  Hth Edition,  fcap.  8vo., 
8s.  6d.;  hound,  10s.  6rf, 

5. 
HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF 

SOCIEXY,  with  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Aycuyi;.  "  Man- 
ners make  the  man."  23d  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions) 
by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.,  gilt  edges. 

6. 
THE  PARENTS'  HANDBOOK;  or,  Guide  to  the 
Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations;  contain- 
ing Useful  and  Practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing 
out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  view 
to  particular  Occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Fcp.8vo.5fi, 

7. 
PLAIN  DIRECTIONS    FOR  MAKING  WILLS  in 

conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict.,  c.  26.  To  which  is  added  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  information,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with  Notes  of 
Cases  judicially  decided  under  the  above  Act.  Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author,  THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.  Third 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

(•=»*  These  two  Works  may  be  had  in  I  Volume,  price  7s. 

8. 
THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 
ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  fortheCure  of 
Diseases.     By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Post  8vo.,  10s.  fid. 

MEDICAL    NOTES    AND     REFLECTIONS.      By 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  E.\traordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert.    2d  Edition,  8vo.  18s. 

10. 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF    HEALTH    DURING   THE    PERIOD  OF    PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE    LYING-IN  ROOM.     By   Dr.  Thomas   BuLt, 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution, 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  7s. 
11. 
The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Bull.  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  Fcp.8vo.7s, 
12. 
A    DICTIONARY    OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 
By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.    Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo.>  ] 
3/. ;  and  Part  9,  4s.  6d. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 

13. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF  SCIENCE,    LITERATURE,] 

AND  ART ;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  I 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge  j  with  the  i 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E.;  assisted  bv  Joseph 
Cauvin,  Esq.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  G£ittingen». 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   8vo.,  Woodcuts,  3/. 

14. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF  ARTS,   MANUFACTURES, 

AND  MINES  ;  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.A.S, 
Lond. ;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.; 
Mulii.  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  8vo.,  1240  Engravings 
on  Wood,  50s. 

15. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY;  cotn- 
prising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth  :  exhibiting  Us 
Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations, 
By  Hugh  Mureat;  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement, 
containing  a  variety  of  Important  Information  brought  down 
to  December,  1843.    8vo.,  82  Maps,  1000  Woodcuts,  3/. 

16. 
A  DICTIONARY,   GEOGRAPHICAL,   STATIST!- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  K. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.,  six  large  important  Maps,  41 

17- 
AN     ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF    ARCHITECTURE  5 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq-^  I 
F.S.A.  Svo.,  upwards  of  lOOO  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  I 
J.  S.  Gwilt.    21.  12s.  6d.  \ 

18.  I 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS;  or,  1 
a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports 
and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.     By  Delaberb 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.    Svo.,  nearly  6oo  Woodcuts,  21.  ios, 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  &  LONGMANS, 

Printed  by  William  Bradbort,  of  Stoke  New»^ton.  and  Fredrbice  Mullet 
Evans,  of  No.  7.  Cliurch-row,  Stoke  Newin({lon,  both  in  the  county  of 
Aliddlpsex,  printers,  at  their  ofEue  in  Lombard -street,  in  thp  precinct  of 
Whitefiiurs,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  rurish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Gatden,  in  tJio 
Eaid  county,  inhere  all  Adrertiiements  and  Commuoicatloas  are  to  b* 
addressed  to  the  Bditoi. — Saturday,  June  1, 1&44. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND  is  desirous  of  receiving:  TENDERS  from  Inn- 
keepers, or  others,  to  CONTRACT  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  SUPPLIES,  at  the  ensuing'  Annual  Country  Meeting 
of  Ibe  Society,  to  be  held  at  Southampton  in  July  :  — 
1. — A  Hot  Dinner  for  400  persons,  witli  Dessert,  and  .1  Battle  of 

Port,  Sherry,   or  Bncellas,   to   each   person,  in  the  Victoria 

Archeiy    Ruoms,   Southanipton,    00    Wednesday,    the   24th 

July,   ISii. 
IL— A  Cold  Dinner  for  1200  persons,  ■with  a  Pintcf  Port,  Sherry, 

or  Bucellas.  to  each  persnn,  in  the  Pavilion    of  the    Society, 

00  the  Fairfield,  Southampton,  on  Thursday,  25th  July,  ISii. 
III.  — Refresh nienls  suitable  for  200  Ladies,  iu  the  Gallery  of  the 

PaviJion.  on  the  same  occasion. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  will  be  forwarded  to  parties  applying' 
to  tiie  Secretary,  and  must  be  returned  to  him,  filled  up,  on  or 
before  Monday,  the  lOtli  of  June,  tithe  Office  of  the  Society, 
No,  12.  Hanover-square,  London  ;  the  Society  not  binding  itself 
to  takethe  lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  Hunsov,  Sec. 


HAMPSTEAD  FLORIST  SOCIETY.- Tiie  First 
and  principal  Exhibition  for  1844  will;take  place  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  in  tlie  grounds  of  J.  Jackson,  Esq  ,  near 
Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead  Heath.  The  E.thibition  will 
open  at  One  o'clock  to  Visitors.  Admittance  One  Shilling.  A 
Band  will  be  in  attendance.    William  Gouluinc,  Secretary. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institu- 
tion, held  on  the  4th  June,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
for  the  purpose  of  Electing  Four  Pensioners  on  the  Fund,  the 
following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot;— 

El.IZABETn   COLLTER  .  .  .  IRO  VOtcS. 

Samuel  Lvwahd  ....  I5i>  „ 
ALEXAXnr;R  UPTO.V  ....  120  ,, 
JUH.V    WE/.LAftO  ....  110         ,, 

Jons'  Blaylock         ....         101       ,, 

RoBKRT    CaACKN'ELL  ...  77         „ 

Gkohgb  Maetin       ....  66       „ 

The  Meeting  then  declared  that  Elizabeth   Collyer,  Samuel 

Lyward,  Alexander  Upton,  and  John  Wcllard  were  duly  elected 

Pensioners  of  this  Charity. 

97,  Farringdou-street.  E.  R.  Cdtler,  Secretary. 

THOMAS    CRIPPS    respectfully    offers    the    under- 
mentioned NEW  FUCHSIAS, 
ruchsia  Lowryii       each  2s.  6d 
„      Prince  of  Wales 

(Epps'J  .  .26 
„  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington .  .26 
,,  Bridtgroora  .  2  6 
„  Kentish  Bride  .  3  6 
„  Kentish  Hero  .  2  6 
„  Maria  .  .26 
„       Florence  .  2     6 

„      Akhbar  Khan  .  5    0 
„      Transparcna 

(Hardy'e)       .  5    0 
„      Pfince  of  WalCB 

(I^ngeiicr'sJ  .  6    0 
A  selcctinn  of  12  from  thcabavc,  if  left  to  T.  C,  31*.  6d.,  or 
to  the  puichaxcr,  42*.  Gd. 

A  remittance  from  unknowrn  correspondents  Is  rcfincatcd. 
Catalogues  of  Fuehsiaa  and  Miiictllancous  Plants  will  be  for- 
warded on  application.— Tunbridgc  Wells  Nursery,  June  6. 
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YELLOW  RHOnODENDRON. 

LUCOMBE,  I'INCE,  and  CO.  have  now  a  few 
Plants  for  Sale  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  RHOOODEN- 
DllONj  add  as  they  purchased  from  Mr.  Smith,  wlio  raiHCd  it, 
Ihc  oriBinal  Pl^nt— which  wai  cxhil>it<;d  In  flower  by  liim  at 
Chlswick,  anil  gained  the  Large  Silver  Medal— and  have  propa- 
KAted  *taclc  from  it,  their  plants  may  he  dciicudfd  upon  uit 
Mintc  the  true  Rhododendron  aureum,  or  Smith's  Yellow  Rho- 
dodendron.—Exeter  Nomcry,  Jane  6. 


T?  AST  INDIA.  EXOTICS  of  the  rareit  kinds,  just 
-■-^  Imp/^rUd  from  Calcutta,  to'bc  Sold  by  Auction,  by  MchNrs. 
NieWTow  and  ArrLKTon,  at  the  Aucrlon  Miirt,  on  Tucflday, 
Ilth  June,  l«U,  at  13  o'clock,  in  Two  Lotf«,  Two  Hermetically 
Bcalcl  f;i(izcfl  C«»e»ofPI,-intH,» elected  from  the  n.C.'n  Hotunl- 
a\  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  by  the  Omcial  Supcnntcndent,  mh  per 
j»«l»«lKfitdbyhim,cxt.'ndlnK  to  06  ptaotfl  in  high  order.— To 
be  *kwe(l,  (.ni  CataJojfucs  had  ftt  the  Auctlooccr'a  Offlccs, 
7.  uaailoo-houK'ktreet,  Clty^ 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
—  List  of  Prizes  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  on  Tdbsdav 
the  4th  inst. 

Fur  Collections  0/ iO  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  Prize 
to  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  Bromley  ;  2d,  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  Hayes-place,  Bromley;  3d,  to 
Mr.  GrccD,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheara. 

For  C'lllections  of  20  Stove  end  Greenhouse  Flants.  — 
Amateurs.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Stowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq., 
Bayfordbury  Park,  Herts;  2'J,  to  Mr.  Attlee,  gr.  to  H.  Beaufoy, 
Esq.,  South  Lambeth.  NuasKriYniiiN. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Eraser, 
Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton ;  2tl,  to  Mr.  Pawley,  White  Hart 
Hotel,  Bromley;  3d,  to  Mr.  Catlcugh,  Chelsea. 

For  Colleclious  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— Ist  Prize 
to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  Langley  Park,  Beck- 
enham;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  CoUyer's 
Wood,  Tooting  ;  3rd,  to  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq., 
Miiswell  Hill;  extra,  to  Mr.  W.Taylor,  gr.  to  James  Costar, 
Esq.,  Streatham. 

For  Collections  of  6  Slave  ani  Gree7ihouse  CUmhers.—2ud 
Prize  to  Mr.  Fraser. 

For  Spccimtn  Ornamental  Plants.— 1  si.  Prize  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter,  for  Erica  depressa;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for 
Ixora  coccinea;  3rd,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  Boroniaserrulata;  extra, 
t'l  Mr.  Dawson,  Brixton  Hill,  for  Erica  Miissoni ;  extra,  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  for  Pimelia  spcctabilis,  well  grown  ;  extra,  to  Messrs. 
Vcilcii  and  Son,  for  Hindsia  violacca,  novel;  extra,  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  for  Centrosema  coccinea,  novel ;  extra,  to 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place,  Edgewere  Road,  for 
Fitcairnia  putiiceaj  extra,  to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Pentas  carnca; 
extra,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Blandforcix  sp. 

Fur  Collections  tf  12  Cinerarias.~\s.t  Prize  to  Mr.  Taylor; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Catleugh  ;  extra  to  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Clapham. 

For  Collecliuns  tif  6  tall-growing  Cacti. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  M. 
Clarke;  2d,  to  Mr.  Green;  extra  to  Mr.  Upright,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Ridge,  Morden  Park,  Surrey. 

For  a  Specimen  Plant  of  Cactus.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  R.  Mackay ; 
Stoke  Newin^ion. 

For  a  Collection  of  4  ^cAi»ie?ie5.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Dobson, 
gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slateworks,  laleworth. 

For  a  Collection  of  i  Clerodfndrons.-—2A  Prize  to  Mr.  Barnes. 
For  Col'.ecliuns  of  12  Fuchsias. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Catleugh  ; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Cole,  gr,  to  G.  R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Blackheath ;  extra  to 
Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 

For  a  Collection  of  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.— -1st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Baile.  Hammersmith. 

For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  In  No.  24  pots. — Ama- 
teurs :— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Dobson  ;  2,  to  Mr.  Cock,  Chiswick  ; 
3,  to  Mr.  Staines,  Middlcscs-place,  Lisson-grovt.  NuAiSsav- 
MKN',  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines  ;  2d,to  Mi".  Catleugh.. 

For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  in  No.  li  Pots. — Ama- 
teurs.—  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  J.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  E?q., 
Roehampton;  2d,  to  Mr.  Bell,  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Nur- 
SERvsjEN,  1st  prize  to  Mr.  Games;  2d,  to  Mr.  Catleugh. 

For  a  Collection  of  8  Pelargoniums  in  No.  24  pots. — 3d  Prize  to 
Mr.  Stowe. 

For  a  Specimen  Plant  of  Pelargonium.  — \st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Gaines,  for  Mabel. 

For  CtMeciiohs  of  8  Calceolarias. — Nurserymen. — 1st  prize 
to  Messrs,  Henderson:  2d,  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  Seedling  Pelargoniums.— 2(1  Prize  to  Mr.  Wliomes,  gr.  to 
E.  Forster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Lodge,  Windsor,  for  Orion  ;  3d,  to  Mr. 
Cock,  for  Hector;  extra,  to  Mr.  Whomes,  for  Miss  Peel:  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit,  to  Mr.  Whomes,  for  Conflagration,  on  account 
of  its  deep  scarlet  colour. 

Fur  a  Seedling  Scarlet  Pelargonium. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Dalston,  for  Eclipse. 

For  a  Seedling  Calceolaria.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Standish,  Bag- 
shot,  for  Guercino. 

For  a  Seedling  FticAsm. —Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Wright, 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Ann  Rushout,  Wanstead,  for  Piincess 
Alice  Maude. 

For  Collections  of  Cut  J?oses.— Asiateubs.— GO  blooms.  1st 
Prize  to  Mr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  Little  Morden, 
Ware;  2d,  to  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,  Rosenthal,  Lowisham. 
Nurse  RY.iiEN.— 100  blooms.  1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sod, 
Cheshunt. 

Far  a  Collection  of  21  blooms  of  Pinks,— 2ad  Prize  to  Messrs. 
Norman,  Bull-fields,  Woolwich. 

For  Collections  of  3G  Pansies.— 1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Brown, 
Slough;  2nd,  to  Mr.  King,  Iver ;  Extra,  to  Mr.  Henbury, 
Croydon;  Extra,  to  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq., 
Enfield. 

For  Colleclions  of  20  Rosea,  in  Pols.— l&t  Prize  to  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampatead  ;  2nd,  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  ;  3rd,  to  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq. 
For  Colleclions  of  iO  Roses,  in  Pots.— l^t  Prize  to  Mr.Dobson. 
For  Seedling  Greenhouse  Azaleas.— ist  Prize  to  Mr.  Ivery, 
Belchworth,  lor  Lateritia  pulchra;  2nil,  to  Mr.  Ivcry,  for  For- 
mosa; Extra,  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  King  of  Saxony. 

For  Seedling  Jlcuths.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston,  for 
Eassoniana;  Extra  to  Mr.  Brazier,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Storey,  Esq., 
Ihlcworth,  for  a  collection  of  hybrid  Erica  vc-stitas,  particularly 
fine  vara.,  especially  E.  vestita  alba  8u[)i'rha,  E.  (v.)  variablliG, 
E.  (v.)  carnca,  E.  (v.J  rosea  albida,  E.  (v.)  roscscens,  E.  (v. J 
purpurasccns. 

For  Collections  of  15  Cape  //ert//is.— Amatbdrs.— 1st  Prize  to 
Mr.  May;  -ind  to  Mr,  Brazier;  3rd  to  Mr.  Green,  Chcam. 
NunHERVMt!>f.— iBt  Prizc  to  Mr.  Piiwlcy  ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  JaekHon  j 
3rd  to  Mr.  Fraser;  Extra,  to  Mr.  Dawson,  Brixton;  Extra,  to 
MoHBt-s.  Faltbairn. 

For  Colleclions  of  G  Cape  ;/c«//i,9.— Amathurb.- lat  Prize  to 
Mr.  Hunt;  2d,  to  Mr.  W.  Barnes;  3d,  to  Mr.  Bruce ;  extra,  to 
JOHCph  WcHh,  Efiq. 
For  a  Collt'ction  of  \  Tropaiolu.mn.—  Xv.t  Prize  to  Mr.  Green. 
Fur  Cullvctionn  of  ir»  JC.totlc  Orchiducea;. —  ]Ht  Prize  to  Mr. 
Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Ruckcr,  Ksq.,  Wandsworth  ;  2(1,  to  G.  F,  Cox, 
EHfj.,  StockwcU;  3d,  to  Mr.  Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryatt, 
Wimbledon. 

For  ColU-ctUms  of  6  Kxotic  Orchidacea:.—  lbt  Prize  to  Mr. 
Hunt;  3d,  to  Mr.  W.  HarnPH, 

For  Specimen  Pltintn  of  Kxotic  Orrhidari-a-.  —  lst  Prize  to  Mr. 
HrowHtcr,  Kr,  to  Mry.  Wray,  Cheltenham,  for  Bnrkcrla  wpectd- 
billHi  2d,  to  Mr.  R(ibcil«'»n,  gr.  to  Mth.  Lawrence,  Kalln^Purk, 
f'lr  Htanhopctt  tigrluQi  3d,  to  Mr.  Clarke,  for  Epldcndrura 
fllatum  var, 


For  Collections  of  British  Ferns  in  Pots.—  l&i  Prize  to  Mr.  A 
Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  the  Holme,  Regent's  Park,  for 
40  species  and  varieties.  2nd,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  2!  species 
an'l  varieties;  Extra  to  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Portland  Town,  for 
30  plants. 

Extra  Prizfis  were  awarded  for  the  following  miscellaneous 
subjects  :— To  Mr.  Uunney,  Stratford,  for  a  seedling  Cineraria 
Eclipse;  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  a  collection  of  British  Orchidaccje '• 
lo  Mr.  Forrest,  Kensington,  for  six  Martynia  fragians  ;  and  for 
three  Statice  macrophylla;  and  a  ceititicatc  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
Limpley  SLokc,  near  Bath,  for  a  basket  of  a  seedling  Straw, 
berry,  Princess  Alice  Maude,  considered  to  be  a  superior 
variety. 

Where  so  great  a  number  of  plants  was  exhibited  fnr  compe- 
tition as  a  matter  of  necessity,  a  very  considerable  portion, 
although  fine,  could  not  obtain  prizes;  for  these,  and  for  a 
collection  of  Pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bell,  Chelsea; 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Stove  and  Gieenhouse  plants, 
from  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-a;jple-p!ace ;  another  from  Mr. 
Redding;  and  a  collection  of  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Streat- 
ham, not  for  competition,  the  Society  take  tliis  opportunity  of 
returning  their  thanks.  J.  D.  C.  .Sowerbv,  Secretary. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJtISTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENr  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending,  per  post,  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned 
highly-desirable  Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  wili  be  found 
in  their  Advertisement  of  last  week. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  Extra  F.ne  varieties,  12i-.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2li-.,  the  Sclectionleft  to  the  Purchaser. 

50  Fine  varieties  .         .  405  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  Go«.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  toYou3U&  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  jOs.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  lOs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  :iUto.  do.  .         .   IBs.        „ 

CHRYS.vNl  WEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  foi 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  May  25. 

PETUNIAS. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  dnz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Lauv  Alice  Peel'=  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  last  week),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  4  years  old,  30s,  per  dozen,  or 
ml.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  8  in.,  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 
CAMELLIAS.  — Extra    fine    sorts,  including    Monarch,    Tri- 
color, Elegans,  Bealii,  Lefeveriana,  King,  Chandlerii,  &c.,  4Sff. 
per  dozen. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
lo  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  lo  compensate  for 
the  same. 

*!f.*  Hatch's  Pink  Support,  4s.  6rf.  per  dozen  ;  for  particnlars 
of  which,  see  their  Advertisement  of  the  25th  of  May. 

Great  Yarmoutli  Nnrscrv,  June  6.  1844.  ^^ 


LUCOMjBt!;,  I'iJNCE,  AND  CO.,  have  line  strong 
i  Plants  for  Sale  of  ACHIMEMES  MULTIFLORA  and 
ACHIMENES  HIRSUTA,  at  5s.  each  ;  they  can  be  sent  in  stout 
tin  cases,  free  by  the  post,  at  an  extra  charge  of  Is.  If  both 
these  plants  arc  ordered,  they  will  be  sent  by  the  post  for  lOs. 
free  of  all  other  charge.  Their  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice 
Plants  and  New  Geraniums,  for  1844,  ia  now  ready,  and  may- 
be had  on  application  to  them.— Exeter  Nursery. 


JOHN  CATTELL  has  now  ready  to  send  out  the  fol- 
lowing fine  plants  i—Achimenes  Inrsuta,  3s.  Gd.;  Morina 
longifolia,  3s.  Gd.,  a  fine  herbaceous  plant,  Tery  hardy,  flowers 
in  August ;  Potcntilla  atrosanguinea  Ciavenii,  3s.  Gd. ;  Poten- 
tilla  atrosanguinea  Oliveriana,  3s.  Gt^,  a  very  fine  variety; 
Malva  Munroiana,  2s.  Gd,;  Malva  Towardii,  Is.  Gd.\  JJlium. 
Hpcciosum,  true,  1 5s.  to  31s.  Gd. ;  Lilium  spcciosum  album,  3s.  fid. 
to  7s.  Gd.;  Lilium  spcciosum  punctatum,  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.  fid. ; 
Veronica  spcciosa,  7s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  Plilox  Van  Houtii,  is.  fid. 
Also,  Seed  of  his  superior  Early  Dwarf  Bai  nes  Cabbage,  at  8d.  per 
oz.,ores.  per  lb.  This  proves  to  be  the  heat  Early  Cabbage  known, 
may  be  safelj  sown  the  middle  of  July  without  fear  of  running 
to  seed  the  following  spring,  and  its  productiveness  ia  fine 
sprouts  after  first  cutting  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
sort.— Remittanci'rs  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Wcstcrham,  Kent,  June  5tli,  IS44- 


SUPERIOR  NEW  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 

TTT'ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
V  '  hill,  London,  beg  to  Introduce  to  their  Friends  the  follow- 
ing New  Swedish  Turnips,  which  for  their  general  good  qua- 
liticu  stand  unrivalled  ;  growing  to  a  large  size,  being  small  in 
the  top,  of  a  daik-ycllow  flesh,  and  may  be  grown  a-i  close  to 
each  other  as  a  Stone  or  Stubble  Turnip. 

WARNER'S  RUSSIAN  SWEDE     .         .     2s.  6f/.  per  lb. 
V/ARNEK'S  EMPEROR  SWEDE  .         .     2s.  Gd.  per  lb. 
All  the  varieties  of  Norfolk  ami  Tankards,  of  the  most  genuino 
and  selected  stockn,  from  S)d,  to  is.  per  lb. 

Potter's  Liquid  Guano,  in  quart  bottles,  is,  Qd.  each.  Super- 
phosphate of  Ijlme,  in  7  lb.  packets,  at  l.v.  each,  Whitney's 
Chemical  Transparent  Waterproof  Composition,  with  directlooB 
for  use ;  in  pints,  2s.  Gd.  each,  quarts,  4s.  Gd.  each. 

PETITNIA  PUNCTATA. 

W  MILLER  ho8  a  few  Rood  IMunts  of  this  beautiful 
•  Flower  to  Hcnd  out  at  rj«.,  po«t  free;  also  a  few  Htrong 
Plants  in  Go  potH,  at  7s.  (id.  each.  Blooms  may  he  had  on  appli- 
cation.-Providence  Nuracry,  Kumtigatf,  June  0,  1841. 
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WOODLANDS  NURSEKY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD 
SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AXD  SON  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  Amateurs  and  their  Friends  to  their  ex- 
tensive Stock  of  SUPERB  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  consistinfj  of 
upwards  of  100  of  the  ficest  named  sorts,  which  they  are  now 
prepared  to  send  out,  in  very  strong  plants  (hardened  to  the 
open  air).  A  few  of  t)ie  most  esteemed  varieties  are  enume- 
rated below,  and  will  be  supplied  at  \2i.  per  dozen  sorts,  or  one 
plant  of  each  for  18a-.  Alata,  Britannia,  Brockmannii,  carnea, 
Champion,  Cormackii,  Defiance,  Echpse,  Enchantress,  Eppsii, 
Exoniensis,  Laneii,  Mfijesticus,  Nobhssim-i,  Paragon,  Rnbusta, 
Rogersiana,  Stanwelliana,  Transparens,  Victory  j  or  50  cxtra- 
fiiie  varietii-s.  including  the  above,  for  40s.  Fine  varieties  can 
also  be  supidied  at  6a-.  and  is,  i}er  duzen,  when  the  selection  is 
left  to  W.  W.  and  Son. 

Also,  Strong  Plants  of  the  following  SUPERB  VERBENAS, 
at  12s.  per  dozen  varieties,  or  one  plant  of  each  for  205.  Ame- 
thystina,  Atrcsaniruinea,  Barntii,  Beauty,  Bishopii,  Boule  de 
Feu,  Bridesmaid,  EleganstYouell's),  Formosa  elcgans,  Fortune- 
teller, Harlequin,  Howardiana,  Laconii,  Lildcina,  Longiflora, 
Minstrel  Boy,  Prince  of  Walc3  (Wood's),  Princess  Royal 
(YoueU's),  Renown,  Rival  Kintr,  Rosy  Queen,  SpeJosa,  Tag- 
lioni,  White  Perfection.  Good  named  varieties  at  3s.  to  9s. 
per  dozen. 

ACHIMENES  — grandiflora,  longiflora,  pedunculatus,  and 
rosea,  at  is.  each,  or  Qs.  jier  dozen. 

***  Catalogues  of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Heibaceous 
Plants,  Petunias,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


NEW  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  DICKSONS  and  Co.,  Nuhsery 
Ski!Dsmen  and  Florists,  respectfully  inl'orm  t!ie 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  their  unrivalled  Collec- 
tion of  NEW  SEEDLING  and  NAMED  CALCEOLARIAS,  for 
which  a  Silver  Medial  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  last.  Exhibition,  are  still  in  full 
bloom,  and  will  continue  in  ijcrfection  ff^r  several  weeks;  as 
also  a  large  Collection  of  New  and  Select  GERANIUMS,  FAN- 
SIES,  &c.,  which  can  be  viewed  every  day  at  the  Nursery 
Grounds,  Leith  Walk. 

D.  and  Co.  at  the  same  time  beg  to  inform  those  who  wish  to 
improve  their  Collecliun  of  Caixkoi-arias,  that  they  intend  to 
send  out  in  October  the  following  New  Siseuling  Varieties, 
raised  by  them,  and  whii:h  will  be  found  upon  inspection  to  be 
inferior  to  none  yet  offered.  The  names  are  — Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Competitor,  Prince  Albert,  Favourite,  Exquisite,  Captivation, 
Beauty  Supreme,  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  lOs.  6d.  each. 

EcLirsE  (Richardson's),  very  superior  to  Standishii,  with  fine 
liabit,  and  a  very  distinct  flower. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Shanklie's),  rose-colour,  bcauUfully  spotted 
■with  crim:-:on,  and  splendid  form. 

Leith  Walk  Beautv  (Shanklie's),  pure  yellow  ground, 
bcauti.'uUy  striped  and  spotted  with  scarlet,  with  large  and 
fine  form. 

GsAi  (Scott's),  white  ground,  richly  spotted  and  striped  with 
crimson,  very  superior  to  the  similar  one  called  the  Duchess  of 
Euoelcuch. 

Standard  of  Pekfkctiox  (Ferguson's),  cream-colour,  very 
distinctly  marked  all  over  with  maroon  and  rose-coloured  spots, 
with  peculiarly  perfect  form. 

DuEK  OF  Buccleuch,  large  white  ground,  with  fine  large 
purple  blotch,  superior  to  Lucy.    15s.  each. 

*;(.*  Separate  Cataloi;ues  may  be  had  on  application,  in- 
cluding all  the  New  Varieties  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Pansies,  &c. 

D.  and  Co.  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  made  it  their  par- 
ticular stuily  to  add  everything  new,  of  merit,  to  their  choice 
Collection  of  FRUIl'-TREES,  EVEKGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  GREEN-HOUSE.  STOVE,  and 
FLOWER  GARQEN  PLANTS  ;  and  they  flatter  themselves 
their  Stock  will  on  inspection  be  found  most  extensive  and 
complele  in  every  department. 

***   Noblemen   and  Gentlemen   may  obtain  superior   Gar- 
deners, Land  Steward?,  and  Forc?,ters,  on  applicalion. 
Planting  contracted  for. 

Nursery,  Loith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  1st  June,  1314. 


DRYING  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 

WAND  J.  BENTALL  beg  to  inform  their  Botanical 
•  Friends  that  tliey  continue  to  prepare  their  Improved 
PAPER  for  DR.Y1NG  PLANTS,  and  hope  still  to  enjoy  their 
patronage  and  support. 

For  the  convenience  of  Collectors  of  Foreign,  as  well  as 
British  Plants,  tlsc  Paper  is  now  prepared  in  three  sizes,  and  is 
delivered  free  in  London,  on  the  following  terms  :  \6  by  lo  i^is., 
(folded),  ]is.  per  Ream  ;  20  by  12  in,,  20i'.  do.;  l6  by  20  ins. 
(double  tlie  first  named  size),  25s.  do.  Specimens  forwarded  on 
application,  aud  ail  orders  promptly  executed. 

Papcr-Mlils,  Halstcad.  Essex. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
SEEDSMEN. 

q^HOMAS  GIBBS   and   Co.,  corner  of  Half  Moon- 

-I-  Rlreet,  Piccadilly,  I>ondon,  having  had  the  honimr  of  being 
officially  appointed  tlie  SEEDSMEN  to  the  "ROYAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,"  beg  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  their  Agricultural  Friends  in 
general,  that  this  renewed  mark  of  confidence  will  stimulate 
them  to  continued  and  fresh  endeavours  to  merit  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction. Among  other  Seeds  they  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
following. 

TURNIPS. 

Purple  Top  Swedish  Turnip  (combining  large  produce  with 
beauty  of  form  and  sniallness  of  top). 

Green  Top  ditto  ditto  (hardy  and  useful  variety). 

Gibbs's  Green  Top  Yellow  Hybrid  (strongly  rccommended- 
Will  bear  sowing  later  than  Swedes,  and  ne.xt  to  the  Swede  in 
hardiness). 

Gibbs's  Red  ditto  ditto  (same  as  the  above,  with  red  top). 

Green  Globe  Turnip. 

Early  Stubble  Turnip,  and  other  varieties  of  known  good 
qualities. 

GRASS  SEEDS, 
For  formmg  permanent  Meadows  and  Pastures. 

Mixtures  of  Selected  Natural  Grass  Seed  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned,  proportioned  and  adapted  to  suit  the  nature 
of  different  soils. 

Please  address,  Tuomas  Gibds  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
"Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  corner  of  Half 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

T  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
V  •  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Clielspa,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  tlicHor- 
ticulcural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-pla., Chelsea,  near  Sloanc-sq. 

TJOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  m^e 
-fLX  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One 
two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  aud  Lights  of 
all  sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light 
Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  1^.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made 
and  glazed  from  l5.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts,  Sash  Manufactory, 
Cleremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

***  Reference  given. 


pURTIS'S       BUDDING- K  NIF  E.  — 

V->'  "This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife, 
sharp,  and  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of 
Professor  Lindi-ky,  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

Gkokgi-;  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Culler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desir- 
able article,  manufactuied  solely  by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny  postage  stamps,  or  a 
P'jst-office  order  for  3s.  id. 


WM.  JOHN  CORMACK,  Agricultural  Seeds- 
man by  Appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Princb 
ALBiitiT,  New  Cross.  Surrey,  and  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  in  general  to  his  combinations  of  GRASS  SEEDS 
for  Permanent  Pasture,  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  Parks,  Lawns, 
&c.  (as  recommendeil  and  practised  by  his  partner,  the  late  Mr. 
Geohoe  Sikclaie,  Author  of  the  '*  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.")  Upwards  of  25, 000  acres  have  been  converted  lo  perma- 
nent pasture  by  this  establishment  with  the  greatest  success. 
Parties  refpiiring  Seeds  are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  soils.  Mangold  VViirzel,  Carrot,  and  Turnip-seed 
of  excellent  sorts,  saved  from  transplanted  bulbs.  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seed'^  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved  ki:ids. 
N.B.— Cormack's  British  Queen  aud  Prince  Albert  Peas,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  quart. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

I"^HE    following    Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
-     Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
igc,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 

Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  fm-  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 

dalis 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edwaru  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'  INODOROUS  SOLUBLE  COM- 
POUND.  A  few  grains  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  occa- 
sionally, are  effective.  Sold  in  bottles  price  l.j.9rf.  each,  by  Messrs. 
Flanagan  and  Son, Mansion-house-street;  HuBSTandMcjruL- 
LiiK,  Leadenhall-sticet;  \V.  Clark,  Bishopsgate-within ;  SjiiTn. 
Islington  Nursery ;  Grimlev and  Co.,  Covent  Garden  j  BATxand 
RuTLET,  412,  Strand  ;  Williaji  and  John  Nobi.u,  Fleet-street; 
Thomas  Giebs  and  Co.,  Piccadilly  ;  Smith,  Covent  Garden; 
CiiAn.LwooD.  Tavistock-row  ;  W.  J.  Nutting, 'IC,  Cheapside;  G. 
Lawrenck,  is,  Piccadilly;  John  Kehnan,  Great  Russell  street, 
Covent  Garden;  Lockhart,  156,  Cheapside  ;  Suuttlewoiitii, 
Pantheon;  Minier,  Aoams,  and  Nash,  63,  Strand ;  Thatcher 
and  Son,  Islington;  J.  FiiYfiii,  Clarendon-terrace,  Cambcrwcll ; 
Thomas  Ar-JSKi.L,  Caiiulen  Town  ;  Tho.mas  Watkinson,  Market- 
phice,  Manchester;  T.  S.  Ki\g,  Ro^diester;  \V.  E.  IIundi.k,  Ply- 
mouth; Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds;  Fishur, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  Sheilicld ;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh; 
J.  Thoune,  Shepton  Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in 
town  and  country.  AVhoiesale  Agents,  Daw,  Mack.mi;iido,  and 
Cu.,  100,  Upper-Thames-street,  London. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,   FLOHISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  on  the  Premises,  Providence 
Nursery.  Park  Lane,  Liverpool  Koad,  Islington,  on  Monday, 
June  loth,  ISU,  at  One  o'clock  (by  order  of  Mr  Ciscell),  about 
15G0  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Geraniums  of  the 
best  kinds,  Acacias,  Diosmas,  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Balsams, 
Heliotr(»pes,  Hydrangeas,  &c.  Also  an  excellent  Iron  Pi,oller, 
Truck,  &c.  May  be  viewed  on  Saturday,  8th,  and  morning  of 
sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises;  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  TussnAY,  June  Uth,  and  TnuRSUAV,  13th, 
184i,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  a  fine  Collection  of  DAHLIAS, 
comprising  all  the  leading  varieties.  Also  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  GERANIUMS,  the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS  and 
VERBENAS,  HEARTSExVSE,  and  a  variety  of  other  Flowering 
Plants. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

SYDENHAM,  KENT. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition  on  the  premises.  Briar  Cot- 
tage, near  the  Dartmouth  Arm?,  Sydenham,  on  Thursday, 
2iith  June,  1811,  at  1  o'clock,  the  Entire  Stock  of  CHOICE 
TULIPS,  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Granger  Jack- 
son, comprising  all  the  esteemed  kinds  in  cultivation.  Also 
IRON  HOOPS  and  CANVAS,  One  and  Two-Light  BOXES, 
HAND-GLASSES.  GARDEN  UTENSILS,  Sundry  HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE,  and  other  Effects.  May  be  viewed  one 
day  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of 
the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRLS  have 
received  insiruction  from  Mr.  P-UNNEY,  to  submit  to 
public  competition  on  the  premises,  KINGSLAND  NURSERY, 
about  the  second  week  in  July,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired,  the  whole  of  the  RARE  EXOTICS  and  other 
Plants  in  pots;  also  SEVEN  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c., 
in  good  condition,  a  quantity  of  Bricks,  Y'ork  Paving,  and  other 
Fixtures.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone.  The  whole  of  the  valuable 
Nursery  Stock  will  be  submitted  to  public  competition  by  Auc- 
tion about  the  third  week  in  October. 

TO   uENTLEMEN,   TJ  URbEK^ MK^,  AND  UTHERs. 

MR.  J.  KING  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
instructed  to  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises,  Acre  Lane, 
Brixton,  on  Monday,  l7th  June,  at  10,  by  order  of  Mr.  DAW- 
SON, a  COLLECTION  OF  CHOICE  PLANTS,  viz  :-Camellias, 
Ericas,  Epscris,  Barrones,  Serulata,  Oleanders,  Azaleas,  Cacti, 
Croweas,  Euonymus,  Daphne,  Poljgalca:,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Plants.  May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  at  Mr.  Clerk's,  Seedsman, Eishopsgate  Street,  and  of 
tlie  Anclioner,  Hackney  Road. 


J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  place,  King's. road,  Chelsea,  Ilotlionsc-Euilders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirelv  con- 
fined  to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  on!y  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-hou:cs  300 
feet  in  length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Korti- 
cnltural  Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloane-square 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPilEKSOI-J  AND  CO.,  61,  Grocechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
oficrs  most  decided  advantages  overevcry  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  lOOfeet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  tlifficulty,  thus 
attording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  'J'he  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  iron 
will  be  found  cheaperthanof  any  other  material.  Jila.  Rkndle 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


W^RE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  Manor-House,  Manor- 
place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Manufacturer  of  INVISIBLE 
WIRE  FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  rendered  Rabbit- 
projf.  Wire-work  in  Trainers,  Arches  for  Walks,  Bordering, 
Flower-stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTICULTURAL  BUILD- 
INGS, Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.  The  same 
heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  unimproved  and  econo- 
mical principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


SALE    OF    A     SPLENDID    COLLECTION    OF    HOTHOUSE, 
GREENHOUSE,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

''F^  M.  FISliER  respectfully  announces  that  be  is 
-^  •  directedby  Mr.  Wm.  Lodge,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  June,  at  the  Nur- 
sery Grounds,  Broughton-lane,  Lower  Broiighton,  in  consequenre 
of  his  Removing  to  Bvougliton  Park,  Higher  Broughton,  the  whole 
of  his  excellent  COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS,  consisting  of  fiiie 
specimens  of  Geraniums,  a  splendid  collection  of  Fuchsias,  Ca- 
mellias, Ericas,  Achimenes,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Petunias, 
Verlienas,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  PentEtemons,  Carnations  and 
!  icotces  in  Pots;  about  SOO  Dahlias,  of  the  best  v.irieties;  two 
Beds  of  Tulips,  and  about  GOO  choice  Pansies,  all  in  beautiful 
condition. 

May  be  viewed  six  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises  or  from  the  Auctioneer,  17,  Princess-street.  Sale  to 
commence  each  day  at  eleven  o'clock.    Manchester.  June  7,  lS-14. 

TO  FLORISTS,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  hy  Private  Contract,  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  Creditors  of  Johu  Birch,  late  of 
Oxford),  a  CHOICE  BED  of  TULIPS,  consisting  of -l6  rows, 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Purchaser  or  his  Agent.— For  Catalogue 
and  nrice  applv  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  23.  St.  Giles's-street,  Oxf'ird. 


Lj''ARiU  lO  LliiJ',  situate  in  the  parish  of  Great  Chart, 
i  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
Dover  Railway  station  at  Ashford,  consisting  of  9:)  a.  3  r.  19  p., 
viz.;—  A.     n.    p. 

House,  Garden,  &c.        .        .        1      o    20 

Pasture 32       o       0 

Wood 12       8 

Arable GO       3       2 

Hops 4       1     2g 


Outbounds     .        .      99      3     IQ 
Inbounds         .         .       89       3       0 
The  Farm  is  well  supplied   with  buildings.    The  Landlord 
finds  rough  material^-,  and  pays  half  the  expense  of  workman- 
ship, for  Repairs. 

RcHt,  Sf^.j  Tithe  Commutation,  25/.    Total,  115/. 
No  person  need  apply  who  has  not  sufficient  capi'.al  to  culti- 
vate the  laud  well  and  employ  labourers.     References  required, 
— Apply  to  Mr.  Ricuaru  Greknhii.l.  Ashford. 


FARM  TO  BE  Lb:T  on  LEASE— 110  acres— in  the 
County  of  Wilts,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  City  of 
Bath.  It  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  with  luxuriant 
standing  Crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  and  Clover,  which 
may  be  taken  at  a  Valuation,  and  entered  upon  im.mcuiately. 

The  Farm  has  every  modern  Agricultural  improvement,  and 
is  adapted  for  Farming  on  scientific  principles.  Flemish  O.x- 
stalls,  Sheep-fatting  Sheds,  Lambing  Skillings  and  Barton, 
Liquid-manure  Tanks,  and  every  other  accommodation  that  can 
be  required  for  complete  Farming.  Extensive  free-stone  Farni- 
bu;K1ings,  &c.  &c.  It  consisls  of  about  66  acres  of  Meadow 
and  Pasture,  and  about  -J  J  acres  of  Arable,  and  is  situated  in  a 
luxuriant  valley,  through  whicli  a  rapid  brook  passes. 

In  addition  lo  the  above,  another  Farm  of  100  acres,  on 
the  hill,  and  adjoining  to  it  (principally  arable)  may  be  had 
next  year,  when  the  present  Lease  expires. 

The  Farms  arc  well  situated,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  and 
within  five  miles  of  Bath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Railways, 
Canals,  good  Turnpike-roads,  and  Markets. 

No  'icnant  will  be  accepted  who  cannot  command  2000/. 
capital. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Tnos.  Evan's,  Estate  Agent,  &c.,  No.  46,  Mil- 
som-street,  Bath  ;  or  (Thursdavsl  No.  2,  Bridee-strcet.  Brlstn" 


q^O  BE  LET,  a  GARU^  &  COTTAGb:.— Kiicheu- 
J-  Garden,  partially  cropped,  full  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum- 
trees,  of  the  best  sorts;  a  wall  covered  with  Peach-trees;  a 
single  room  COTTAGE,  with  fire-place;  Pig-styes,  Tool-house, 
&c. ;  with  OS  without  about  Five  Acres  of  Meadow;  situate  in 
the  Harrow-road.  If  taken  by  a  Gardener,  employment  for 
two  or  three  days  a  week  throughout  the  year  can  be  given  in 
the  grounds  adjoining.  For  terms  and  cards  to  view  apply  at 
3,  Soho-square. 


1844.] 

ORTlCifLTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  Second  Meet- 
ing-will take  place  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  June;  subjects  for 
Exhibition  must  be  at  this  Office  on  Friday  the  14th  ;  or  at  the 
Garden  before  4-past  S  o'clock,  a.ji.,  on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 

Exhibitors  will  be  provided  with  a  printed  form  in  which  they 
•will  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Judges,  whether  their 
plants,  &c.  have  been  shown  previously  during-  this  season. 

The  gates  will  be  opened  at  One  p.m.  Tickets  are  issued  to 
Fellows  at  this  Office,  price  5s.  each ;  or  at  the  Girden,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  but  only 
to  orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent  Street  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition.— 21,  Recent  Street. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  S,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Whdkesdas,  Juoe  IJ     .    Soiuutyof  Arts        .       .        .        Spm 

TuKsiiAY,       June  13 
Wkdn-esdat,  June  19 
COU.VTRVSHOW.- 


Linnean 
Mi.;roseop!i:3l 
— Ti/EsnAV,  Jane  11  — Gsrdeners'Bei 


;volentlaslitniioi 


The  Tulip  Season  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
<:lose,  although  there  are  collections  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
where  the  bloom  is  still  prolonged.  The  period  of 
blooming  has  been  singularly  propitious.  Much  less 
damage  than  usual  has  been  done  by  either  frost  or 
hailstorms ;  the  flowers  have  consequently  been  e.t- 
hibited  in  fine  condition — and  though  in  many  beds 
a  large  quantity  of  bulbs  have  not  flowered,  still,  on 
the  whole,  our  accounts  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  satisfactory. 

We  allude  to  Tulips  at  this  time,  for  the  sake  of 
noticing  the  sad  confusion  that  has  arisen  among  the 
new  varieties  constantly  breaking  into  colour.  For 
many  years  past  great  quantities  of  Breeders  have 
been  raised,  and  in  many  instances  distributed  over 
the  country,  without  even  a  number  being  attached 
to  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  everybody  who 
has  one  of  these  in  fine  character  considers  himself 
entitled  to  name  it :  such  a  bulb,  so  named,  in  the 
course  of  time  gets,  often  at  a  serious  cost,  into  the 
collections  of  buyers,  who,  after  watching  the  bloom 
through  its  progressive  stages  of  growth  with  intense 
anxiety,  have  the  inexpressible  mortification  to  find 
that  they  have  one  or  two  similar  varieties,  broken 
from  Breeders  already  in  their  possession. 

That  one  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
does  not  justify  the  system  of  letting  out  nameless 
floj'V'rs;  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  raisers 
would  name  each  really  good  Breeder  before  they 
part  with  it.  Tliey  would  then  get  that  credit  of 
their  own  flower  which  they  deserve,  for  it  would 
retain  its  name  if  broken  in  fine  character ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  %vorth  growing  when  come  into 
colour,  both  the  name  and  bulb  would  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  some 
growers  in  both  the  North  and  South;  and  if  the 
far-famed  Polyphemus  had  been  named  when  its 
good  qualities  as  a  Breeder  were  first  developed,  we 
should  not  now  be  perplexed  with  such  a  string  of 
"  aliases." 

We  allude  to  this  flower  as  a  case  in  point,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  others  in  a  similar  predicament, 
with  from  two  to  half  a-dozen  names  each.  We 
remember  a  fine  rose  Breeder  raised  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
of  Manchester,  which,  before  he  parted  with,  he 
styled  "Arlette."  It  is  now  in  the  collections  of 
fifty  different  cultivators,  has  been  broke  into  colour 
by  tlie  majority  of  them,  is  known  by  no  other  name, 
and  Arlette  is  Arlette  slill.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  purchased  bulbs  of  a  florist  in  the  midland 
counties,  known  as  a  successful  raiser  of  seedling 
Tulips,  who  when  they  first  flowered  numbered 
them,  up  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  varieties, 
but  then  as  the  stock  increased  discontinued  doing  so, 
and  now  his  Breeders,  breaking  into  colour  in  all 
directions,  are  obtaining  fresh  names  in  each  locality, 
and  will  furnisli  as  inextricable  a  mass  of  confusion 
to  the  midland  as  Clark's  varieties  do  to  the  southern 
growers.  That  this  state  of  things  is  lamentable 
enough  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  every  season  the  maze  gets  more  intri- 
cate. If,  however,  these  suggestions  are  well  re- 
ceived, they  would  in  a  great  measure  remedy  the 
inconvenience  in  future.  That  some  plan  of  the 
kind  should  be  adopted Js  not  less  important  to  the 
grower  than  the  purcha.scr,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousandB  of  Bceillings  coming  forward  in  this  king- 
dom, many  of  which  in  the  Breeder  state  cannot  be 
uminguiiihed. 

Now  that  the  standard  of  perfection  is  well  known, 
and  «  acted  on,  even  in  remote  localities,  we  trust 
that  all  stained  cujjs,  and  varieties  with  ill. formed 
pclal.t.  Hill  be  thrown  aside,  along  with  all  those 
varieties  which  have  so  long  retained  a  jilace  in 
collections,  although  they  have  such  defects.  Having 
lately  ofhciatcd  ait  cenior  in  various  j.arts  of  the 
country,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
now  rapid  an  improvement  in  taking  place  in  public 
opmion  in  this  particular,  and  how  generally  the 
correct  prinaples  of  estimating  the  propcMics  of  a 


fine  Tulip  are  appreciated  by  the  whole  body  of 
Florists.  Growers  will  save  themselves  an  immensity 
of  trouble  by  bearing  this  in  mind.  For  it  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  time,  trouble,  and  garden-room,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mortification  of  it,  to  break  a 
seedling  Breeder,  with  extra  fine  flame  or  feather, 
and  then  to  find  that  it  is  worthless,  in  consequence 
of  having  "prick-eared"  petals,  a  foul  cup,  or  some 
other  defect,  which  cannot  now  be  allowed  in  a 
first-rate  flower.  We  have  lately  witnessed  several 
instances  where  seedlings  (Feathered  Byblomens) 
have,  to  all  outward  appearance,  been  superb — the 
cup  fine  in  shape,  the  white  pure  as  snow,  the 
feathering  confined  to  the  edge,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  marking  on  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge  Picotee, 
and  of  a  shining  jetty  black;  but,  to  our  own  sorrow, 
and  the  mortification  of  the  raiser,  the  filaments  of  the 
anthers  were  as  black  as  ink,  and  on  examining  the 
Breeder  the  same  defect  was  observable.  Had  these 
flowers,  after  ten  years'  culture  (which  is  'the  time, 
on  an  average,  from  sowing  the  seed  to  breaking  into 
colour),  been  of  very  worthless,  undecided  character, 
the  disappointment  would  not  have  been  so  great ; 
but  their  being,  as  it  were,  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
the  mark,  and  only  cast  for  what,  in  some  people's 
estimation,  would  be  a  trifling  blemish,  proves  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  first  principles  in  the  outset, 
by  destroying,  as  soon  as  they  bloom,  all  Breeders 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard. —  W. 

We  have  before  us  an  ofl5cial  report,  by  Rlr. 
Griffith,  on  the  state  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cal- 
cuTTji,in  1843,  with  a  complete  hst  of  the  plants  then 
actually  existing  in  the  garden,  and  of  the  library 
attached  to  it.  Considering  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  this  great  establishment,  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  East  India  Company  has  maintained  it, 
and  the  glowing  terms  in  which  it  was  spoken  of  in 
1823,  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  described  it  as  not  only 
a  curious  but  a  picturesque  and  most  beautiful  scene, 
which  more  perfectly  answers  to  Milton's  idea  of 
Paradise,  than  anything  which  he  ever  saw  ^,  we 
were  certainly  not  prepared  for  such  an  account  of 
its  present  condition  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Grifiith's 
statement. 

He  describes  it  as  having  no  proper  fence,  but 
being  accessible  from  all  quarters;  as  wanting  in 
methodical  arrangement ;  as  laid  out  partly  inland- 
scape  style,  and  pardy  in  an  old  and  obsolete 
artificial  style  ;  as  being  choked  with  trees,  many  of 
them  mutilated  and  some  half-blown  down ;  and  as 
having  an  immense  extent  of  borders  which  •'  are 
neither  flower-borders  nor  shrubberies."  The  tickets 
to  the  few  plants  which  are  named,  are  described  as 
being  in  Bengalee,  intelligible  to  nobody  but  the 
clerk  who  wrote  them,  so  that  they  are  useless  to  the 
students  of  the  Medical  College  in  their  weekly  visits. 
Mr.  Griffith  states  that  (in  Dr.  "Wallich's  absence) 
the  only  person  in  the  garden  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  plants  is  Buxoo,  a  head  Malee — a 
person  of  abilities  and  extraordinary  memory  ;  but  if 
any  accident  were  to  happen  to  him  no  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  garden  would  remain.  Moreover, 
the  seeds  for  distribution,  and  the  plants  in  the  nur- 
series, are  said  not  to  correspond  in  names  with  those 
used  by  Mr.  Buxoo  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  reported  that 
the  collections  do  not  contain  above  '150  species 
more  than  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  published 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  29  years  ago.  In  another  place 
we  find  the  number  of  species  contained  in  the 
garden  set  down  at  3500  (p.  108). 

This  is  certainly,  if  not  too  highly  coloured,  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  decrepitude  of  a  noble 
institution  ;  it  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  know 
that  vigorous  measures  have  been  already  taken  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  renovate  it.  The  official 
publication  of  Mr.  Griffith's  report  indicates  the 
intention  of  adopting  at  least  the  most  essential  of 
the  measures  of  reform  which  he  advocates ;  and 
our  private  correspondence  informs  us  that  very  con- 
siderable improvements  havealready  been  introduced. 

We  learn  that  a  garden  on  the  natural  system  is 
preparing ;  that  the  beds  for  cuttings  are  rearranged 
and  repaired  with  brick  edgings  anti  sand,  and  that 
glazed  frames  have  been  constructed  for  the  ahuller 
of  those  tender  seedlings  which  perish  during  the 
cold  season.  A  Teak  plantation,  described  in  the 
report  (p.  1 00)  as  an  entire  failure,  which  has  been 
fullcrl  with  the  exception  of  a  few  line  specimens,  has 
produced  the  sum  of  -lOOU  rupees,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  glass-houses, 
walls  for  (J rapes,  and  other  useful  or  ornamental 
buildings.  Ill  short,  wliat  with  the  reformation  made, 
and  the  improvements  contemplated,  we  understand 
that  the  whole  features  of  the  garden  will  be  chiinged, 
and  that  in  another  year  it  will  once  more  resemble 
the  Paradise  that  delighted  l!isho|i  lleher. 

We  hope  to  he  aljle,  from  time  to  time,  to  acquaint 

our  readers  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Calcutta 

Garden,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  receive  from  Mr. 

Grittith'a  report  as  much  atlvantagcaB  has  accrued  to 
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Kew  from  a  similar  investigation  of  the  management 
of  that  institution  some  years  since.  Kew  has  arisen 
from  i^its  slumber  with  more  energy  and  enterprise 
than  ever.     May  Calcutta  do  the  same! 

REMARKS    ON    SAVING    ROSE    SEED,    AND 

RAISING  SEEDLINGS. 

Thb  season  is  fust  approaching  when  the  English 
Rosaries  will  again  present  a  scene  of  beauty,  and  many 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  this  favourite  Hower  will 
doubtless  meet  the  gaze  of  those  amateurs  who  have 
recently  improved  their  collections,  or  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  visit  those  of  more  enthusiastic  cultivators.  la 
viewing  these  continual  improvements,  the  result  of 
continental  skill,  the  question  may  probably  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  many — How  is  it  that  the  raising  of 
Roses^  from  seed  has  hitherto  engaged  bat  little  the 
attention  of  English  florists?  It  is  not  unfrequently 
said,  that  the  climate  of  England  is  not  suitable  for  this 
branch  of  cultuie,  in  consequence  of  the  double  varieties 
scarcely  ever  perfecting  their  seed  here.  It  may  appear 
that  if  we  can  only  save  seed  from  the  least  double 
varieties^fulness  being  an  essential  qualification  of  a 
good  Rose — we  cannot  reasonably  e-xpect  any  great 
measure  of  success.  That  our  climate  is  less  favourable 
for  saving  seed  than  that  of  the  Continent,  is  readily 
admitted  ;  but  may  we  be  allowed  to  ask,  if  that  differ- 
ence is  sutucient  to  warrant  us  in  concludiug  that  our 
endeavours  would  not  be  reasonably  rewarded  ?  Prac- 
tically speaking  we  may  presume  not ;  for  the  Roses 
Blairii,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  George  the  Fourth,  and 
numerous  others  we  might  mention,  aie  of  English 
origin.  But  iQvj  very  double  varieties  seed  here  it  is 
true  ;  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  some  parts  where 
many  of  our  finest  Roses  were  originated.  Some  of 
our  best  and  latest  new  Roses  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  gathered  from  hybrids — Athelin 
and  Celine — two  varieties  which  seed  abundantly  here 
even  in  unfavourable  seasons;  and  it  is  from  these 
have  sprung  a  portion  of  that  beautiful  class  termed 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Presuming,  then,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  varieties  of  standard  merit  may  be 
raised  here,  let  us  mention  a  few  kinds  which  seed  freely 
in  England,  and  appear  well  suited  for  female  parents. 
First  among  the  hybrid  Chinese  are — Athelia  and  Celinej 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatelain,  Princess 
Augusta,  Henri  Barbet,  Globe  White  Hip, General  Allardj 
Aurora,  and  others.  These  might  be  crossed  witli  some 
of  the  freest-blooming  Damask  Perpetual  or  Bourbon 
Roses,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  increase  of,  and  an 
improvement  among  the  hardy  autumnal  Roses.  The 
Ayrshire  and  Sempervirens,  among  which  there  is  a  pau- 
city of  high-coloured  flowers,  might  be  fertilised  with  the 
farina  of  some  dark  varieties,  selected  from  those  sec- 
tions which  approach  nearest  to  them  in  natural  character. 
Here  Ruga,  Splendens,  and  Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  might 
form  the  female  parents.  Among  the  Moss,  the  single 
Crimson,  Da  Luxembourg,  and  Eclatante,  occasionally 
seed.  Among  the  Briers,  the  Double  Yellow  and  Har- 
risonii.  Among  the  Bourbons,  the  Old  or  de  Lisle, 
Augustine  Lelieur,  Dubourg,  Gioire  de  Rosamenes, 
Eoiile  Courtier,  and  Bouquet  de  Flore.  Among  the  Chi- 
nese, Camellia  blanc,  Fabvier,  Thercse  Stravius,  Alba, 
Belle  Elvire,  Henri  Cinque,  and  Madame  Bureau. 
Among  the  Tea-scented,  Odorata,  Jaune,  Hamon,  Lyon- 
nais,  Hardy,  Lady  Granville,  Caroline,  Goubault,  Belle 
AUemande,  and  Bardon.  Many  of  the  least  double 
Gallica  Roses  also  seed  freely.  These,  and  many  others, 
which,  by  seeding,  have  doubtless  at  some  time  struck 
their  possessors,  may  be  taken  as  female  parents,  and 
crossed  with  whatever  varieties  the  fancy  of  the  operator 
may  suggest.  How  far  the  experiment  of  crossing  the 
different  sections  may  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  certain  features 
existing  in  some  varieties,  and  readily  traceable  to  their 
parents,  leads  us  to  think  the  scene  of  action  will  not  be 
found  very  limited. 

As  the  female  parent  will  in  many  cases  be  but  semi- 
double,  we  should  endeavour  to  counteract  the  probable 
results  of  this,  by  crossing  with  farina  gathered  from 
the  most  double  varieties  that  we  can  collect  it  from. 
The  plants  intended  to  seed  should  be  selected  in  agood 
state  of  growth,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Where  they  bloom  in  trusses,  the  backward  flower-buds 
should  be  cut  out,  leaving  not  more  than  six  of  the 
plumpest  and  most  perfect  buds  on  one  flower-stalk. 
We  are  no  doubt  indebted  to  accidental  crossing,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  various  novelties  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Rose  tribe.  Artificial  crossing,  however, 
appears  the  only  probable  method  of  obtaining  an  end  in 
view  ;  and  although  this  is  at  first  somewhat  tedious,  it 
will  be  found  to  increase  in  interest  as  we  become  fa- 
miliar with  its  application.  Just  as  the  flowers  intended 
to  be  crossed  are  expanding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  anthers,  or  they  will  burst,  and  the  flower  thus 
become  self-impregnated.  They  may  be  removed  early 
in  the  day,  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  ;  and  in  a  sunny 
hour,  flowers  should  be  gathered  from  the  variety  we 
intend  to  cross  with,  and  the  pollen  dusted  on  the  stigma 
of  the  flowers  of  the  opposite  parent.  A  truss  of  flowers 
may  be  cro88cd;with  one  kind,  and  a  gauze  bag  drawn 
over  each  truss  when  the  operation  is  completed,  to  pre- 
vent the  perversion  of  our  designs  by  the  countless 
millions  which  swarm  in  the  air  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  dusting  of  the  pollen  may  be  repented  once  or  twice, 
to  make  our  purpose  sure.  If  we  wish  to  know  the 
results  of  our  crossing,  and  whence  the  seedlings  spring, 
leaden  numbers  may  be  attached  to  each  llowcr-stulk, 
and  corresponding  ones  with  the  names  of  the  parents 
affixed,  bo  written  in  a  book.     Probably  after  crossing, 
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the  seeds  have  seldom  been  kept  separate,  on  account  of 
the  trouble  it  would  occasion  ;  nevertheless,  raisers  have 
been  able,  by  tracing  a  little,  and  guessing  a  great  deal, 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  progenitors  of  their  seedlings. 
But  what  might  be  known  for  certainty,  thus  often  be- 
comes a  matter  of  speculation. 

In  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  should  be 
gathered  and  placed  with  the  number  in  the  gauze-bags 
previously  used,  and  left  in  the  seed-vessel  till  required 
for  sowing.  We  may  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  or, 
in  spring,  when  some  will  germinate  immediately  ;  but 
the  greater  part  will  not  until  the  year  following.  If  the 
seed  be  kept  a  twelvemonth  before  sowing,  it  should  be 
buried  in  the  seed-vessels  in  boxes  of  sand  or  light  earth 
kept  moist,  and  not  exposed  to  extremes  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  sown  either  in  seed-pans,  in  a  frame,  or  in  the 
open  border  ;  if  the  latter,  an  eastern  exposure  is  most 
favourable,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown 
should  be  rich  and  light.  We  should  sow  thin,  that  the 
plants  when  growing  may  not  crowd  each  other  and  be- 
came weak.  The  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  deep,  and 
after  sowing,  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  strewn  with  a 
light  covering  of  Moss  ;  as  the  seeds  break  through,  this 
may  be  removed,  and  protection  afforded  against  slugs 
and  birds.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  shade  and  water 
them,  and  where  too  thick  to  transplant  the  weakest  at 
an  early  stage  of  growth.  Transplanting  should,  how- 
ever, be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  ordinarily  retards  the 
period  of  flowering.  Some  of  the  seedling  Indicas  will 
flower  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  but  for  the  mass 
we  must  wait  one  or  two  subsequent  seasons.  As  winter 
approaches,  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  protect  them 
from  frost,  as  the  plants,  in  general  being  young,  are 
more  than  usually  tender.  One  advantage  gained  by 
sowing  in  pans  or  in  a  frame  is,  the  efficient  mode  in 
which  we  can  accomplish  this,  by  removing  the  former 
to  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  affording  protection  to  the 
latter  in  the  usual  manner.  When  sown  in  the  border, 
they  must  be  covered  with  Moss,  or  some  protecting 
substance,  to  shield  them  from  the  frost, —  IV.  Paul, 
Nurseriesj  Cheshwit,  Herts. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF   CACTI. 
By  L.  Zapf,  Gardener,  Leipsig. 

The  treatment  of  Cacti  during  summer  is  simple 
and  generally  known.  With  sufficient  water,  not  sparing 
it,  as  generally  happens,  and  free  accees  of  air,  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  unrooted 
offsets,  Melocacti,  and  some  Mammillarias,  Tliey  thrive 
well  in  summer  kept  in  the  open  air,  without  any  cover- 
ing, if  they  are  allowed  to  liave  plenty  of  water.  With 
this  treatment  there  is  little  danger  of  the  plants  being 
attacked  by  red  spider  or  scale.  But  should  spider 
appetir,  I  know  of  no  better  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  than 
by  sprinkling  the  plants  thickly  with  flowers  of  sulphur  ; 
and  an  abundant  washing  with  clean  water  with  a  syringe 
helps  to  destroy  the  scale.  The  treatment  of  Cacti  during 
winter  is  very  different  from  that  of  summer.  In  their 
native  country  the  dry  time  of  year  has  the  same  effect 
upon  those  plants  as  winter  has  on  ours,  namely,  it  pro- 
duces a  state  of  rest.  In  this  state,  if  they  are  to  remain 
in  health,  and  flower  the  following  summer,  they  should 
not  be  removed  to  a  cold  greenhouse,  for  in  their 
native  country  they  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  through 
cold,  but  by  the  dryness  of  their  situation.  Indeed, 
the  experience  of  many  years  has  taught  me  that  they 
thrive  well  if  they  are  kept  in  a  hot-house. 

When  Cacti  are  removed  in  autumn  from  the  open  air 
into  a  hot-house,  do  not  leave  off  watering  them  immedi- 
ately,because  that  would  interrupt  vegetation  toosuddenly  ; 
hut  continue  to  water  them  regularly  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  year,  only  not  so  abundantly  as  before,  and  stop  it  by 
degrees  until  the  end  of  December,  when  it  must  be  dis- 
continued altogether.  From  this  time  to  the  period  when 
the  plants  can  be  again  placed  in  the  open  air  they  need 
no  water,  not  even  if  they  should  begin  to  dry  up  or  to 
shrivel,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  injured  by 
getiing  into  that  state  ;  but  great  disadvantage  would  arise 
from  watering  them,  and  many  specimens  might  be  lost. 
No  doubt  when  watering  is  discontinued  roots  are  apt  to 
die  off,  because  being  less  succulent  than  the  plant  itself 
they  soon  lose  their  moisture,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
out  of  the  dry  earth.  This,  however,  does  not  harm  the 
plants  in  a  dry  stite,  but  at  a  later  period,  when  watering 
IS  renewed,  it  then  may  have  disadvantageous  consequencea, 
for  it  is  then  found  that  the  dead  and  withered  roots  easily 
decay,  and  this  communicates  itself  by  degrees  to  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  which  then  speedily  perishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable  that  the  plants  should  be  examined 
in  order  to  see  whether  rottenness  is  beginning;  for 
if  this  IS  discovered  too  late  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
the  decay  will  extend,  and  destroy  the  plants. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  propagation  of  Cacti. 
However,  there  are  many,  especially  among  the  better  and 
rarer  sorts,  that  are  not  easily  propagated.  If  offsets  do 
not  in  a  short  time  strikeout  roots,  the  reason  is  because 
the  cut  surface  is  woody,  and  many  months,  and  even 
years,  may  elapse  before  they  again  form  new  roots,  I 
have  succeededin propagating Pilocereussenilis(Lemaire), 
Cereus  Bradypus  (Lehm),  and  C.  senilis (De  Cand.),  in 
the  following  manner,  by  offsets  :  viz.,  I  filled  a  pot  with 
earth,  and  put  it  into  a  larger  one,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
outer  pot  stood  nearly  an  inch  above  the  inner  one.  The 
large  pot,  having  the  hole  at  the  bottom  stopped  up,  was 
filled  with  water  until  it  was  level  with  the  earth  in  the 
inner  pot ;  in  this  earth  the  offsets  were  planted  ;  the 
whole  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  necessary  to  look  after  it 
frequently,  in  order  to  renew  the  water,  if  it  should 
evaporate  too  much.     In  this  way  offsets  of  these  made 


roots  very  soon.  This  treatment  can  also  be  applied  with 
favourable  consequences  to  the  offsets  of  other  Cacti, 
whose  cut  surface  is  much  withered.  It  Is  necessary  to 
keep  the  offsets  continually  damp  ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  they  should  be  put  into  pots  from  8  to  10  inches 
in  diameter  ;  and  after  every  watering,  which  should  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  the  pot  should  be  covered 
witli  a  piece  of  glass.  The  more  common  kinds  propagate 
easily  of  themselves,  and  do  not  require  much  trouble  or 
attention. 

These  observations  are  the  result  of  10  years' expe- 
rience in  the  rich  collection  of  Cacti  belonging  to  Mr. 
Kob,  in  Leipsig,  which  contains,  with  the  new  and  unde- 
scribed  forms,  about  450  sorts  ;  amongst  them  are  150 
Mammillarias,  90  Echinocacti,  and  a  part  of  the  most 
handsome  Cerei. — Abstracted  from  the  Gartenzeitung, 
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(Continued  from  page  357. J 
Labelling. — As  each  tree  is  budded,  a  paper  or  parch- 
ment should  be  fastened  upon  it,  to  mark  the  species  ; 


plant  to  spring  from  the  bud.  They  generally  make  more 
appearance  the  first  season,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
than  large  ones  ;  and  almost  always  cover  their  wounds 
better,  but  they  do  not  readily  attain  the  same  size. 


and  when  the  whole  are  finished,  if  they  are  in  lines,  the 
first  and  last  tree  of  the  lines  may  be  marked  as  follows  ; 
if  separate,  each  tree  should  be  so  treated : — Procure 
from  the  plumber  a  sheet  of  lead,  the  thickness  of  a  six- 
pence or  a  shilling  ;  cut  it  into  long  squares,  upon  which 
stamp  the  name  of  the  species,  and  afiix  the  label  to 
the  plant  by 
means  of  a 
small  piece  of 
copper  wire, 
which  should 
notbetwisted 
tight  round 
thestockjbut 
half  or  a 
whole  inch 
left  for  it  to 
swell  out  in. 
The  punch  to 
cut  the  hole 
in  the  label 
should  be  a 
shoe-maker's 

nipping- 
punch  J  and 
if  the  lead  ad- 
heres to  it, 
a  little  oil 
should        be 

used — the  thinner  the  lead  the  less  likely  to  stick.  The 
letters  are  procurable  at  any  tool-shop,  and  should  be 
small  ones,  as  in  the  engraving.  A  pair  of  small  nippers 
and  pincers  should  be  used  to  twist  the'.wire,  which  may 
be  cut  into  suitable  lengths  beforehand. 

Body-Budding — Budding  upon  the  body,  instead  of 
upon  the  shoot  of  the  tree,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
young  and  clean  stocks, 
with  round  fruit,  as  their 
bark  is  less  hard.  It 
frequently  succeeds  half 
way  down  the  stock,  in 
preference  to  the  upper 
part,  (i.  e.  below  all  the 
shoots  better  than  be- 
tween them)  ;  and  is 
advantageous  when  the 
shoots  are  not  large 
enough  to  bud  upon,  or 
when  they  cannot  be 
used  without  running  the 
chance  of  depriving  the 
tree  of  its  support,  which 
is  always  the  case  when 
they  are  not  very  healthy 
or  strong,  in  which  case 
the  tree  should  be  budded  low  down  ;  and  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage also,  that  it  leaves  but  one  wound  to  heal  instead 
of  two,  and  that  closes  over  better,  from  the  tendency  of 
the  new  shoot  to  rise  straight  up  and  cover  the  injury  ; 
whereas,  in  shoot-budding,  the  wound  is  below  the  bud. 
It  is  also  useful  in  case  there  be  but  one  shoot  to  work 
upon,  when  another  may  be  inserted  in  the  body,  op- 
posed to  that  in  the  shoot. 

In  nurseries,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  every  sort  of 
Rose,  and  of  every  height,  the  small  species  of  Briar, 
which  is  quite  green  at  the  age  it  is  used,  is  planted  in 
long  rows,  quite  free,  unsupported,  and  left  almost  to 
itself,  entered  in  the  ground  with  all  the  upper  branches 
cut  off  similar  to  the  others,  and  of  a  much  greater  length 
than  desirable  to  use.  These  small  briars  push  vigor- 
ously at  the  top  ;  they  are  left  to  form  what  heads  they 
please  ;  and  in  July  the  buds  desirable  are  entered,  (with 
great  care,  for, 'being  pithy,  too  deep  an  incision  would 
cause  them  to  break,)  with  buds  of  the  most  delicate  sort, 
any  distance  desired  below  the  head  ;  and  in  March 
these  heads  are  cut  off  an  inch  above  the  bud,  the  plant 
being  young  and  growing,  and  the  sap  well  fitted  to  the 


Home  Correspondence. 

MjHcan  Conifercs.^ — The  Leading  Article  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Sfay  I8th  has  suggested  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly the  following  evidence,  deduced  from  observations 
in  the  Bicton  (near  Sidmouth)  Arboretum,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  results  are  in  some  cases  different 
from  your  own  conclusions,  but,  taking  t!ie  subject  in  a 
general  way,  are  very  similar.  I  have  found  Pinua 
oocarpa  to  survive  two  winters  without  injury,  merely 
protected  by  a  large  sea-kale  pot  by  night,  and  removed 
in  the  day,  except  in  case  of  sharp  frosts  and  cutting 
winds.  p.  leiophylla  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  having 
stood  four  years  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
has  not  been  the  least  injured  ;  it  now  measures  7  feet 
in  height.  P.  pseudo-strobus  was,  by  the  early  frosts  of 
last  autumn,  much  injured,  and,  to  complete  its  destruc- 
tion, was  eaten  off  by  deer  and  totally  killed  ;  I  have 
again  planted  one  for  another  trial.  P.  Teocote  is  quite 
hardy,  having  stood  three  winters  unprotected  ;  this 
appears  to  be  a  fast  grower,  making  from  1^  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  its  young  state,  in  the  course  ofa  season.  P.  Macro- 
phylla  has  been  planted  two  years,  and  has  stood  the  last 
winter  unprotected  and  uninjured.  P,  Devoniana  has 
not  been  sufnciently  proved  to  draw  any  conclusions  as 
to  its  hardiness,  it  having  been  planted  one  winter, 
and  covered  by  Croggon's  Asphalte.  P.  RusselHana, 
apulcensis,  and  montezumse,  are  equally  hardy  with 
macrophylla.  P.  patula  is  not  in  any  respect  damaged, 
although  it  has  had  no  protection  for  two  years,  and  is 
now  making  as  vigorous  shoots  as  any  in  the  Arboretum  : 
it  stands  5  ft.  high.  P.  Hartwegii  would  appear  to  be 
a  Pinus  of  great  promise,  taking  both  its  beauty  and  the 
fact  that  it  proves  hardy  in  most  places  ;  indeed,  as  fa? 
as  my  knowledge  of  it  extends,  I  should  be  almost  in- 
clined to  say  it  would  rival  the  Scotch  Pine  in  hardiness. 
P.  Ayacahuite  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts  of 
lai-t  autumn.  P,  Llaveana  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 
Of  the  beautiful  Abies  religiosa,  if  the  hardiness  could 
be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  we  might  be  truly  glad. 
I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  if  planted  in  a  rather  poor  and 
dry  soil,  it  would  so  progress  as  to  ripen  its  wood  tho- 
roughly, and,  consequently,  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
defy  the  rigour  of  our  ordinary  winters  ;  the  plant  here 
is  so  situated,  and  from  present  appearances  leads  me 
to  believe,  if  left  exposed  next  winter,  would  bear  it  with 
indifference ;  the  protection  of  a  sea-kale  pot  was 
afforded  it  last  winter,  which  was  quite  sufficient,  as  the 
plant  is  looking  perfectly  healthy.  Cupressus  thurifera 
and  Junrperus  tlaccida,  though  placed  under  similac 
circumstances,  differ  a  little  in  their  degrees  of  hardinesSi 
The  first  is  quite  hardy,  if  four  years'  exposure  without 
the  slighest  protection  warrants  the  assertion.  The 
latter  (perhaps  from  its  lower  situation  com-iared  with 
the  Pinuses,  and  consequent  liability  to  earlier  and  later 
frosts)  is  a  little  cut,  but  not  so  as  to  disfigure  the  plant. 
The  soil  on  which  these  are  planted  is  a  dry  sandy  loam, 
on  a  substratum  of  red  sand,  sloping  to  the  south-east, 
and  although  situated  rather  low  is  exposed  to  every 
wind,  excepting  one  part,  which  is  a  little  sheltered  from 
due  north.  This  situation  will  undoubtedly  suit  Coni- 
ferse  in  general  remarkably  well,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  vigorous  growth  of  some  established  plants,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Pinus  insignis,  which  has  been 
planted  five  years  and  is  now  20  ft.  in  height,  and  par- 
ticularly handsome  ;  four  cones  are  showing  on  its 
leader.  Abies  Douglasii,  lift,;  A  Menziesii,  6ft.; 
Picea  Cephalonica,  0  ft. — this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  plants  of  its  kind  in  this  country  ;  and  Cedrus 
deodara,  10  ft.  in  height.  All  the  species  of  Coniferse 
procurable  have  been  planted  here,  and  are  making  great 
progress.  This  will  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  every  successive 
year  will  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. — iV".  Mitchell^  the 

Arboretum,  Bicton. Sir  Charles  Lemon  informs  us 

that  at  Carclew,  near  Penrhyn,  Abies  religiosa  proves 
perfectly  hardy.  On  the  22d  of  May  its  buds  were  only 
pushing  off  their  winter  covering,  and  since  there  are  no 
autumn  frosts  in  Cornwall,  as  there  are  in  Middlesex,  this 
beautiful  species  does  not,  in  the  former  county,  suffer 
at  all  from  growing  late.  It  is  even  slower  in  spring 
growth  than  A.  Morinda,  or  Webbidna. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — This  year,  owing  to  the  long- 
continued  dry  winds,  has  been  particulary  favourable  to 
the  production  of  myriads  of  the  Abraxas  Grossulariata 
(the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar  and  Currant  Motb),  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  appears  to  be  more  than 
usually  numerous.  In  general,  as  yet  (25th  May),  the 
caterpillars  are  in  the  egg  state,  but  in  early  sheltered 
places  they  are  transformed  into  the  caterpillar,  and  are 
nearly  approaching  the  chrysalis  state,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  are  in  that  condition  they  are  scattered  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  bush,  stripping  it  entirely  of  its 
summer  foliage,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  fruit. 
Now,  while  all  this  is  going  oUjVer^  ofteu  the  owner,  much, 
to  his  loss  and  disappointment,  allows  these  depredators 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction,  enjoying  themselves 
at  his  expense,  while  he  inquires  of  every  one  if  they 
know  of  any  cure  for  the  caterpillar  ?  But,  in  general,  he 
is  made  but  little  wiser.  To  such  I  would  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  safest  method  of  getting  rid  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors.  As  the  eggs  of  theGooseberry  Moth 
are  laid  in  lines  on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  they  are  easily 
destroyed  on  the  bush  while  in  that  state,  without  injur- 
ing either  the  bush  or  the  fruit;  and,  as  there  may  oe  a 
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succession  of  young  larvie  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  we  should  need  to  repeat  the  cure  every  other 
week,  which  would  perhaps  be  troublesome,  as  well  as 
expensive.  From  experience,  I  have  found  hand-picking 
the  surest  plan  in  the  end,  if  judiciously  done.  My  plan 
is  this : — I  go  round  and  examine  the  centre  or  heart  of 
the  bush  ;  by  tlii^  view  of  the  bush  you  can  easily  per- 
ceive the  leaves  that  are  attacked  by  caterpillars,  as  they 
will  be  seen  perforated  with  small  holes,  as  if  pierced, 
■with  a  pin.  Yet  after  these  are  all  off  the  bush,  you  have 
not  finished  your  labour,  as  there  may  be  a  great  number 
of  leaves  with  the  caterpillar  in  the  ovum  or  egg  state  in 
hundreds  on  tlie  back  of  these  leaves,  ready  to  sally 
forth  in  a  few  days  and  devour  the  foliage  ;  therefore  you 
must  go  round  and  lift  up  the  branches  one  by  one,  and 
look  upward,  on  the  back  of  the  largest  and  most 
detached  folinge;  you  may  there  see  the  eggs  laid  in  great 
numbers  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  If  one  single  leaf  in 
this  state  is  pulled  off,  what  a  saving  of  labour  and  vexa- 
tion is  gained  !  Besides,  if  the  caterpillars  had  been  left 
undisturbed,  perhaps  for  a  d.iy  or  two,  you  would  have 
had  to  seek  them  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bush.  As  Necessity  is  frequently  the 
mother  of  Invention,  I  lately  fell  on  a  plan  which  facili- 
tates the  work  a  great  deal ;  the  plan  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
successful,  and  aUhough  it  may  be  thought  rather  a  novel 
method,  yet  if  one  once  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  getting  a  proper 
Tiew  of  many  parts  of  the  bush  that  could  not  be  got  at 
otherwise  : — Take  a  common  hand-mirror,  or  looking- 
glass,  and  with  one  hand  hold  it  under  the  leaves  of  the 
bush,  near  the  ground,  and  move  it  indifferent  directions 
tsnder  the  branches,  and  by  looking  into  the  glass  you  will 
get  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  leaves  on  all  the  bush, 
where  you  would  not  otherwise  see  under  them  ;  then, 
while  looking  into  the  glass,  you  will  see  the  eggs  on  the 
back  of  the  leaves,  while  by  your  eye  you  can  direct  your 
other  hand  to  the  proper  leaf;  and  by  picking  off  the 
caterpillars  on  the  leaves  in  this  state,  what  a  world  of 
future  Ifibour  is  saved!  as  I  have  frequently  counted  from 
80  to  150  on  the  back  of  a  single  leaf. — A.  Walker, 
Jifuiryfold  Grange^  Banffshire. 

The  Weather. — Many  years  ago,  by  constant  observa- 
tion, for  almost  forty  years  past,  that  I  have  kept  a 
weather  journal,  I  have  noticed  in  settled  frosty  winters, 
and  in  dry  winds,  that  there  is  a  more  humid  cloudy  at- 
mosphere on  the  4th  and  Sch  days  after  the  new  and  full 
moon;  and  though  subject  to  various  modifying  causes 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  I  have 
still  been  able  to  trace  the  existence  of  more  vapours 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  great  tide  of  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present 
season  had  induced  ms,  the  last  change  and  full  moon,  to 
take  particular  notice  ;  and  I  predicted,  with  success, 
the  increased  moisture  of  the  air,  and  sent  a  communica- 
tion, signed  "W,"  to  the  editor  of  the  Worcester. Journal, 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  dga.n  in  tne  pu'uiicaiion  of  uiis 
week,*^  and  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  learned 
Meteorologists  on  this  matter.  The  surface  of  the  Great 
tank,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  said,  is 
tiie  great  arbiter  of  our  seasons,  yet  no  Meteorological 
Society  takes  notice  of  it!  From  the  information  I  have 
received  of  unusual  rains  in  Andalusia  and  along  the 
Coast  of  Algiers,  I  attribute  to  them  the  long  continuance 
of  the  N.E.  winds  in  England  and  France.  When  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  was  in  Spain,  about  1809,  when  his 
dispatches  mentioned  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  owing 
to  roins,  I  noticed  we  had  northerly  winds  in  England  ; 
and  I  have  afterwards  recorded  in  my  weather  journal,  a 
current  of  air  towards  any  place  where  there  has  been  a 
great  precipitation  of  rain  or  snow. — John  WiUi(tms. 

Pine  Apples. — Various  experiments  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  partially  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
a  few  hoars  in  the  middle  of  very  bright  days,  and  occa- 
sionally dewing  the  plants  in  fruit  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit,    provided    that    water   is    entirely   withheld  three 

*  "  I  long  since  came  to  a  conchision  that  there  is  an  addition 
to  the  moiat  state  of  the  air  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  after 
each  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  that  such  addition  of 
aqueous  vapour  often  occasions  rain,  snow,  or  cloudiness  on 
thc^edays;  but  there  are  eo  many  complicated  processes  insti- 
tuted by  the  Great  Author  of  all  things,  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  attnosphcre,  that  the  above  changes  are  subject  to  mo- 
di/lcation  in  various  ways;  and,  without  taking  these  into 
account,  the  addition  of  arjucou^  vapour  on  the  days  IJiave  no- 
tified may  not  be  perceptible  to  a  casual  observer.  I  wiU  give 
one  instance :  a  ».  or  S.W.  wind  and  damp  atmoaplierc  may 
prevail  CD  the  firnt,  second,  or  third  day  alter  each  change  of 
the  moon,  and  a  N'.E.  f-ctin  on  the  f(turth  orfillhday;  litre  It 
might  be  ftaid  there  is  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  muisture ; 
why  ••  bccau-ie  the  addition  is  In  mixture  with  a  drier  atmo- 
iphcre.  I  believe  the  freriuent  remarks  I  have  made  of  moisture 
occurring  on  rhc  days  I  have  noticed  to  be  caused  by  the  subhi- 
dence  o(  the  atmospheric  great  aerial  tides,  whlcli  have  been 
attracted  by  the  moonS  Influence,  and  which  accompany  her 
path  round  the  glolH;,  where  some  portion  of  warm  efjuatorial 
air,  loaded  with  vapour  from  those  regions,  subildes  and  rolls 
down  towards  the  more  polar  parts  of  the  earth.  Whether  I 
may  be  rii;bt  or  not  in  my  conjecture  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
Uct.— W.,  May  22,  I«<i." 

"  1  beg  to  draw  to  yourrccollcction  the  conversation  I  had 
with  you  some  days  ago.  Yon  a-kcd  my  opinion  pf  the  wea- 
ther. In  reply,  I  said  I  expected  an  addition  of  moisture  to  the 
ttmoiphcreon  the  following  Tuciday  and  WcdncMlay,  being 
the  fuarth  and  fifth  dnys  of'cr  the  full  moon,  hut  that  I  would 
nrjtp'jsilivcly  asvertthat  it  would  produce  rain.  To  test  my 
predicted  addition  of  vapour  on  the  day  i  have  named,  I  triid 
lhedew-[K>int  on  Monday,  and  found  It  at  l-''^  j  "n  Tucuday,  It 
rose  Vf  i'/';  and  thin  morntngto  r*G'',  It  produced  a  slight  frill 
of  rain  about  0  A.M..  but  sosllcht  that  it  s"on  ddedup;  otlier- 
Wls«,hadihc  surface  of  bare  land,  tiirni-ikc-rouds,  he.  btentho- 
roM|tily  wetted,  the  dew. point  would  probably  have  been  above 
*W'.  The  baro-ntlcr  fell  td'.t  night  from  flO.O  to  2y,Uf), ;  but  this 
U»t  I  consider,  from  long  observation,  a  fair-weather  point. 
Ktnc*!  8  am.  this  rnorning,  however.  Ithosfnllcn  to  2-).ii».;  and 
should  It  ccnUuuc  to  fall  below  uO-Hit.,  I  should  then  have  liitlu 
doabt  of  an  tbandant  fall  of  rain.— ^.^ /untr  &,  ifni." 


weeks  previous  to  the  time  that  the  fruit  changes  colour. 
The  Providence,  Enville,  and  Antigua  I  never  water  nor 
shade  sis  weeks  after  they  have  bloomed,  and  such  as 
the  Montserrat,  Jamaica,  &c.,  I  do  not  water  after  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  as  these  sorts  are  longer  in  ripening.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  three  former  varieties, 
that  the  fruit  frequently  measured  from  18  to  21  inches 
round  in  that  time,  and  increased  in  weight  from  16  to 
20  ounces  per  week.  I  have  hitherto  made  it  my  study 
by  artificial  means  to  surpass  a  tropical  climate,  by  imi- 
tating a  moi&t  and  dry  atmosphere  in  the  same  house, 
and  at  the  same  season.  This  I  accomplish  by  so 
arranging  the  plants  that  T  can  sprinkle  and  shade  those 
that  are  growing,  whilst  those  that  are  maturing  their 
fruit  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  sun,  and  thus  I 
effect  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  Pine  culture, 
namely,  encouraging  rapid  growtii  in  one  set  of  plants, 
whilst  others  are  ripening  iheir  fruit.  By  thus  deviating 
from  a  natural  climate,  I  manage  to  cut  at  least  eleven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  whereas,  if  I  was  to  imitate  a 
tropical  climate,  my  fruit  would  be  all  produced  at  one 
particular  season.  I  have  tasted  a  great  number  of  my 
Pines  every  season,  and  have  therefore  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attesting  the  results  of  my  experiments.  Some 
seasons  I  have  never  shaded  norsprinkled  those  in  fruit, 
whilst  in  other  seasons  both  shading  and  sprinkling  were 
practised,  and  the  fruit  in  both  cases  were  equally  de- 
licious ;  therefore  my  opinion  is  that  the  flavour  does  not 
so  much  depend  on  a  scorching  sun  as  on  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plant.  In  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  my  largest  fruit  were  invariably  the  most 
juicy  and  delicious  in  flavour.  I  may  further  state,  that 
since  I  commenced  my  present  system,  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  has  been  more  than  ever  applauded ;  and  I 
imagine  that  the  cause  of  this  superiority  in  flavour 
arises  from  the  increase  of  the  minute  fibres,  for  the 
more  minute  and  numerous  those  agents  of  absorption 
are,  the  more  abundantly  will  the  plant  be  supplied  with 
wholesome  food,  which  will  of  course  aid  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit  and  lessen  the  size  of  the  crown.  I  have  cut 
fruit  upwards  of  61bs.  with  tops  not  more  than  3  inches 
long.  While  I  have  been  at  Thornfield,  I  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  burn  the  roots  twice  during  the  last  six 
years,  owing  to  the  valves  of  the  heating  apparatus 
getting  out  of  repair,  and  any  experienced  Pine-grower 
will  guess  the  consequence,  namely,  small  fruit  with 
immense  tops,  and  of  course  inferior  in  flavour.  Fruit 
of  this  description  may  be  observed  at  our  Manchester 
Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  also  in  the  fruiterers' 
windows  :  they  resemble  men's  heads  with  baby  faces, 
particularly  the  Montserrats,  which  rarely  exceed  31bs. 
in  that  locality.  The  readers  of  the  Chronicle  will  thus 
see  how  it  is  that  lam  considered  an  enemy  to  gardeners 
in  that  neighbourhood,  because  in  publishing  my  book 
their  ignorance  and  indolence  are  exposed  by  the  state- 
ment there  made,  viz.,  that  I  have  grown  the  Montserrat 
ii'Oin  S  tZ  7Io°.  Z"/l  ^""'^'■'^3.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  trouoie  taut 
has  been  taken  in  investigating  the  truth  of  the  alT.iir, 
and  thereby  preserving  my  reputation  and  character. — 
Joseph  Hamilion. 

Morphology. — One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Morphology,  which  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  occurred  here  last  season.  Some 
small  branches  on  an  Epacris  nivalis  flowered  to  the 
very  extreme  point,  and  in  three  different  instances  the 
pistil  or  female  organ  of  the  most  ^terminal  flower  re- 
verted into  a  branch,  and  for  months  afterwards  the  cup 
of  the  flower  might  be  seen  encircling  the  young  branch. 
These  branches,  or  if  you  please,  elongated  pistils,  re- 
mained fresh  until  the  branches  were  gathered,  at  which 
time  they  were  from  four  to  ten  inches  long  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  had  they  been  left  upon  the  plant,  they  would 
have  continued  fresh  until  the  present  time.  Now, 
although  anti-raorphologists  admit,  that  by  a  proper  mo- 
dification of  external  agencies,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
cnltivator  to  make  a  plant  produce  either  flowers  or 
branches,  yet  they  contend  tliatwhen  the  flower  buds  are 
once  formed,  they  never  revert  into  branches.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  as  the  same  plant  has 
produced  a  number  of  similar  examples  this  season,  some 
of  which  I  forward  with  this  communication,  I  shall  be 
proud,  for  the  furtherence  of  science,  to  allow  any  one 
who  may  think  proper  to  call  at  this  place,  to  examine 
for  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  On  one  of 
the  specimens  sent  are  two  flowers  with  the  young 
branches,  each  about  an  inch  long,  and  on  the  other 
several  branches  are  just  peeping  frooi  the  flowers,  and  in 
others  some  of  the  pisils  are  in  the  transition  state,  with 
the  first  leaves  of  tlie  future  branch  just  per- 
ceptible. Another  singular  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mor- 
phology came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  back,  on  a 
plant  of  Fuchsia  Venus  Vjctrix,  one  branch  of  which  was 
80  transformed  as  to  produce  some  of  the  flowers  half 
leaves,  and  other  leaves  half  flowers,  with  petals  at  the 
top  of  the  stamens,  and  another  at  the  top  of  the  petals, 
and  a  number  of  flowers  metamorphosed  into  one.  Now 
if  these  things  do  not  prove  that  leaves  and  flowers  are 
one  common  organ,  and  that  fruit  arc  stunted  branches, 
how  does  it  come  that  the  flowers  of  the  Fudisius  were 
part  leavcH,  and  some  of  the  lu-aves  part  (lowers  ;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Epacris,  the  very  part  that  would  have 
formed  the  fruit  reverted  into  branches,  of  wliich  I  liave 
now  about  twenty  growing  upecimena  njion  the  plant? 
There  is  no  discaHC  lierc,  and  the  plant  from  which  the 
specimcnH  arc  taken  is  as  healthy  as  a  jilant  can  be,  and 
the  flowers  were  in  every  rcHpect  perfectly  fornu'd  before 
the  metarnorphosiH  took  place.  Can  anti-morphologists 
explain  thin,  not  by  men:  aHsertion,  or  declamation,  but 
by   sound   reasoning  ?     U,   as   they   oaserti   uU   thingH 


were  created  perfect,  and  if  those  who  assert  that 
all  things  proceed  from  "imperfection  to  perfec- 
tion," are  to  be  stigmatised  as  Atheists,  what  kind 
of  persons  must  Florists  be  ?— for  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  fair  forms  of  Nature,  but  by  hybridising 
and  cross-breeding  have  brought  into  existence  thousands 
of  varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  most 
assuredly  were  not  created  when  all  things  were  '*  made 
perfect  ;"  and  more  especially  what  an  Infidel  must  that 
man  be  who,  not  content  with  finding  fault,  must  e'en 
setup  "standards  of  perfection,"  which  Nature  must 
ajiproach  before  she  can  be  perfect  ?— FT.  Z'.  Ayres, 
Whitney's  Comjjosilion.~~My  experience  of  Whitney's 
Composition,  and  of  the  effect  of  covering  wall-trees,  very 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  your  correspondent  "  Rambler." 
I  did  not  find  the  composition  go  half  as  far  as  I  was  led 
to  expect.  I  prepared  with  it  one  half  of  a  frame,  twelve 
feet  long  and  six  wide,  dressing  the  other  half  with  the 
composition  recommended  by  "  Devoniensis,"  at  p.  301 
of  1813,  adding,  however,  one  ounce  more  of  resin  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  to  the  quantities  he  recom- 
mends. Both  halves  are  equally  transparent  and  equally 
waterproof ;  the  only  difl"erence  is  in  the  expense,  which 
is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  "  Devoniensis."  The  fruit 
(Peaches  and  Nectarines)  set  abundantly  and  well,  and 
is  swelling  favourably ;  but  the  leaves  are  blistered,  though 
not  more  so  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  I  am  much  subject 
to  it.  I  mean  to  apply  the  frames  again  to  my  trees 
next  spring. — Lignemont. 

Slraioberry. — Observing  a  notice  lately  respecting  ripe 
Strawberries  gathered  at  Forton  Cottage,  Lancaster,  on. 
the  26th  of  May,  I  beg  to  say  it  will,  to  all  appearance, 
be  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe  in  this 
vicinity,  even  in  the  most  favoured  situations  (rubble- 
stone  beds  may  be  an  exception).  I  may  also  observe,  that 
having  cultivated  Myatt's  British  Queen  from  the  first 
of  its  being  let  out,  having  at  this  time  between  one  and 
two  acres  of  that  variety,  I  have  now  some  single  plants 
not  two  years  old,  with  an  average  of  20,some  30  trusses 
of  fruit  on  each  plant,  and  all,  even  the  smallest  runners, 
producing  fruit.  I  feel  confident  that,  with  proper 
culture,  they  are  as  prolific  as  any  Strawberry  grown, 
Prince  Albert  excepted. —  F.,  ATanchester^ 

Pea. — On  the  7th  of  December,  184:3,  I  sowed  the 
Prince  Albert  Pea,  Shilling's  Early  Grotto,  and  the 
Old  Early  May.  The  Albert  was  first  ready  for  table. 
I  gathered  a  good  dish  on  the  20th  of  May,  but  the 
pods  were  small,  with  only  three  or  four  in  a  pod. 
Shilling's  Early  Grotto  was  next ;  it  is  by  far  the  best, 
although  five  days  later :  it  has  a  good  pod,  with  five 
or  six  Peas  in  it.  The  Old  Early  May,  which  for 
cropping  is  preferable  to  either,  was  ready  on  the  2Sth 
of  May  ;  all  the  tluee  varieties  were  sown  under  a  south 
wall,  and  had  the  same  treatment. — Bath. 

Anecdote  of  a  Tomtit. — About  three  weeks  ago  a 
tomtit  built  her  ijpi-c  in  the  post-office-box,  where  letters 
are  hourly  put  in,  and  taken  out  twice  a  day.  Three 
t!^*^!  T.ZZ  **  '^'^^'''i  out;  the  fourth  time  she  was  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  has  now  lout  JC""^  "nes  eoing 
out  and  in  regularly  at  the  hole  where  the  letters  are  put 
in.  The  post-office  stands  close  to  the  school  in  Framp- 
ton,  the  property  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  and  is  on  the 

main  road  leading  from  Dorchester  to  Taunton Wm, 

Brewis, gardener  to  R.  B.Sheridan,  Esq. 

Prolijic  Cowslips. — This  season  these  have  produced 
prodigious  heads  of  full-blown  flowers  upon  single  stems. 
In  Forton  Cottage  Garden  I  was  induced  to  count  the 
number  of  fuU-b!own  flower-pips  upon  two  separate 
stems;  upon  one  of  them  there  were  108  pips,  and  oa 
the  other  were  120  pips,  and  several  of  them  were  double 
pips,  similar  to  the  one  here  inclosed  ;  and  there  has  been 
one  grown  in  the  Rectory  garden,  at  Standish,  with  146 
pips  upon  it;  another,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Preston,  produced  the  surprising  number  of  158  pips. 
These  numbers  far  exceed  any  I  have  ever  met  with 
before — Facile. 

Paper  for  Drying  Plants. — I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  new  paper  for  drying  specimens  of 
plants,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bentall,  of  llalsted,  and 
advertised  at  p.  293  of  the  Gardeners''  Chro7iicle,  and 
find  it  to  be  excellently  suited  for  that  purpose.  It  IS 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  botanists  who'desire 
to  possess  well  dried  specimens,  retJiining  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  and  foliage. —  Charles  C.  Babington.  [We 
quite  agree  in  this  opinion.  The  paper  is  as  good  aa 
possible.] 

Bees  and  their  Nightcaps. — I  send  a  glass  of  honey 
in  the  comb,  and  beg  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  us  to  its  quality.  The  weight  is 
six  lbs.  I  also  send  with  it  a  short  account  how  it  was 
procured.  On  the  Mth  of  May,  1844,  this  glass  of 
honey  in  the  comb  was  taken  from  a  hive  of  bees,  from 
an  apiary  about  10  miles  from  Londt)n.  I  was  induced 
to  take  it  from  observing,  on  the  day  jirevious,  several 
drone  bees  flying  about  in  front  of  the  hive,  rolling 
their  eyes  about ;  one  in  particular  winked  one  or  both 
eyes,  which  I  took  to  signify  that  he  meant  to  taste  it. 
As  all  Entomologists  know  that  the  eye,  in  the  bee  tribe, 
is  a  fixture,  this  rolling  their  eye  about  was  quite  enough 
(o  raise  my  suspicion.  This  was  seen  through  a  Wro- 
tham  telescope,  Tlie  peculiar  flavour  of  this  honey  is 
easily  accounted  for,  that  is,  if  wc  readers  of  the  ChrO' 
niclc  have  not  been  misinformed.  The  bees  have  col- 
lected the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  Polyanthus, 
Roses,  Pinks,  and  Jjilies— I  forget  which  of  the  Lily 
tribe— perhaps  the  Lilies  of  tlie  Valley.  This  can  bo 
known  by  referring  to  the  catalogue  of  bee  flowers  fur- 
nished by  '*Apiu9.''  Another,  and  to  nio  rather  a 
remarkable  thing  iw,  that  the  honey  was  not  collected  by 
aUve   or  factory    bees  ;    none  of  tho   beea   work  more 
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than  six  hours  a  day  (I  hope  sooq  to  introduce  them  to 
Lord  Ashley.)  When  I  took  the  honey,  half  the  bees' 
were  taking  their  naps,  and  the  officer  bees  were  just 
relieving  guard,  so  that  very  few  knew  it  was  gone; 
certainly  only  those  that  were  wide  awake.  As  a 
proof  that  I  awoke  some,  you  will  find  on  the  paper  of 
the  glass  some  thin  waxen  caps,  such  as  bees  ordinarily 
■use  for  closing  up  their  cells ;  but  we  must  now  believe 
them  to  be  nightcaps.  I  do  not  recollect  if  the  bees  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich  sleep  in  caps,  but  I  am 
sure  my  bees  do  not  sleep  without  csps  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fusion 1  bad  caused  them,  they  had  forgotten  to  put  them 
away.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  inform  me 
•whether  they  keep  bees  that  sleep,  and  how,  and  when, 
and  in  what  way — whether  with  their  eyes  open  or  shut. 
— Mel.  [We  and  our  honey-tasters,  of  whom  several 
have  been  consulted,  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Mel's 
honey  is  perfection.  No  extract  of  Roses,  Pinks,  and 
Lilies  could  be  better.  Some  of  our  apiarian  friends  will 
doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  citadel  this 
six-pounder  was  taken  from,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Mel  will 
tell  us.  Either  Surrey  or  Cumberland  might  be  proud 
of  such  a  garrison.] 

Bees Your  correspondent  "  Apius,"  and  the  party 

■with  whom  he  has  been  arguing  respecting  the  flowers 
resorted  to  by  Bees,  are,  1  have  no  doubt,  both  correct  in 
their  statements  relative  to  the  Polyanthu?,  the  one 
maintaining  that  his  Bees  never  touched  these  flowers, 
and  the  other  that  the  inmates  of  his  hives  always  resorted 
to  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  taste  amongst  the  race  of 
hive  Bees  in  selecting  the  sources  of  obtaining  nourish- 
ment for  the  support  of  life.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  a  bed  of  Pansies,  and 
another  of  Polyanthuses,  commencing  within  one  yard  of 
the  front  of  my  hive,  and  although  profusely  covered  with 
flowers,  I  never  observed  my  Bees  alight  upon  them  f^i 
the  purpose  of  collecting  honey  during  the  last  or  any 
part  of  the  present  season,  the  various  species  of  the 
Humble  Bee  having  been  allowed  to  ravish  their  sweets 
undisturbed.  On  the  2d  of  May,  from  5000  to  CUOO 
Bees  appearing  in  the  side-box  of  ray  hive,  with  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  combs,  and  drones  having  become 
numerous  amongst  the  Bees  pas&ing  out  and  in,  I  thought 
I  would  endeavour  to  mtike  an  artificial  swarm,  by 
moving  the  side-box  with  its  contents  at  night,  and 
attaching  it  to  an  empty  straw  hive  about  three  yards 
distant.  I  accordingly  moved  the  box,  and  substituted 
an  empty  one  to  the  parent  hive;  but  ths  following 
morning,  the  Bees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  left  as 
guards,  returned  to  their  original  residence,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took  possession  of  the  empty  side-box,  the 
guards  joining  them  in  the  evening.  On  the  4t,h  of  May 
the  guards  resumed  their  duty  at  the  removed  side-bos, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  Bees  commenced  carrying  pro- 
polis, and  joined  the  side-box  to  the  bottom-board,  and  if 
the  cold  north  wind  had  not  set  in  in  the  early  part  of  thp 
month  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  mv  Bpf=  wouh^ 
have  swarmed  ^^^  *'^;  usual  manner,  and  taken  possession 
Df  the  residence  I  intended  for  them,  which  they  may 
yet  do  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  At  present 
(May  28)  the  whole  of  my  Bees  have  retired  into  the 
parent  hive  for  warmth,  although  they  have  fine  new 
combs  formed  this  season,  and  a  good  supply  of  honey  in 
their  side-box.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  the  cold 
weather  commencing,  they  extracted  all  the  honey  out  of 
the  combs  in  the  removed  side-box,  and  deposited  it  in 
their  newly-furnished  storehouse  attached  to  the 
original  hive.  It  was  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  May,  when 
the  Bees  on  guard  in  the  side-box  were  attacked  by  the 
Bees  of  a  strange  hive,  and  nobly  repelled  the  invaders, 
killing  upwards  of  50  of  their  enemies,  that  I  observed, 
when  watching  the  movements  of  the  strangers,  that 
they  searched  my  Pansies  for  honey  (the  Polyanthus 
having  ceased  flowering),  and  appeared  as  industrious  itnd 
persevering  on  that  flower  as  I  have  observed  my  Bets, 
when  collecting  their  honey  from  the  Crocuses,  Colum- 
bines, and  Canterbury  Belts,  and  other  favourite  flowers 
of  theirs  growing  in  my  garden ;  and  I  tlierefore  natu- 
rally concluded  that  the  Bees  of  particular  hives  are  fond 
of  and  decidedly  prefer  particular  flowers,  and  that  both 
your  correspondents  might  be  fully  justified  in  their 
observations  regarding  their  respective  industrious  winged 
lancers. — John    Grant. 

Miscellaneous. — R.  A.,  a  -known  correspondent  states 
that,  from  a  bed  5  feet  wide  and  14  feat  6  inches  long, 
he  cut  77  Cucumbers,  between  the  29th  April  and  the 
29th  May,  measuring  in  all  1173  inches  in  length.  He 
remarks  that  the  plants  continue  in  good  health,  and 
promise  to  produce  fruit  through  the  whole  season. 


A.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart. — Finally,  some 
glorious  things  came  from  Messrs-  Loddiges,  viz.,  the 
new  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  with  the  habit  of  D. 
calceolus,  but  wit!i  the  labellum  stained  with  a  broad 
blotch  of  the  richest  velvety  purple  ;  a  large  mass  of 
Cattleya  Mossiee,  and  the  lovely  Ltelia  majalis,  that 
alpine  species  which,  because  it  blooms  in  May  on  the 
Oaks  of  the  Mexican  highlands,  bears  among  the 
flower-loving  natives  the  name  of  F/or  de  Maio ; 
to  tiiese  a  Knightian  Medal  was  ■  assigned. — Some 
very  remarkable  Stove  and  Gheenhouse  Plants 
decorated  the  tables,  foremost  among  which  was  Epacris 
miniata,  a  most  lovely  new  shrub  from  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
with  rich  vermilion  flowers  like  tliose  of  E.  grandiflora; 
it  wcs  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasraannian)  origin,  and 
received  the  Large  Silver  Medal.  Rivals  of  this  were  to 
be  found  in  some  rare  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanical 
G:irden  at  Kew,  to  which,  however,  by  the  desire  of  Sir 
William  Hooker,  no  Medals  were  assigned;  they  con- 
sisted of  Thunbergia  chrj'sops,  a  new  species  from  Sierra 
Leone,  with  large  flowers  of  the  most  intense  purple, 
enlivened  by  a  golden-yellow  eye ;  it  will  be  a  treasure  to 
gardeners,  and  beats  all  the  other  Thunbergias  hollow. 
Another  was  the  Francisceahydrangece-forrais,  a  valuable 
stove  shrub,  from  Brazil,  with  heads  of  fragrant  violet 
blossoms ;  a  third  was  the  charming  Gloiinia  (or  rather 
Gesnera)  tubiflora,  with  long  white  trumpet-shaped  blos- 
soms, the  colour  of  the  richest  cream  ;  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  best  of  modern  greenhouse  plants.  The  old,  but 
beautiful  Alpinia  nutans,  with  flowers  like  white  and 
yellow  shells,  came  from  the  garden  of  W.  Everett,  Esq., 
of  Enfield.  And  Mr.  Glendinnins:,  of  the  Nursery, 
Turnham  Green,  exhibited  three  seedling  Gloxinias,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers.  For  two  of  them,  with  a  charm- 
ing mixture  of  white  and  deep  rose,  in  well  defined  limits, 
th'i  Banksian  Medal  was  given  ;  the  third,  a  Self,  was 
not  included  in  the  [award. — Nor  were  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  absent.  Mr.  Chapman  sent  some  good 
British  Queen  Strawberries,  and  JMr.  Fleming,  gr.  to 
His  Griice  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  three  handsome 
Cabul  Melons,  with  the  appearance  of  the  Hoosaioee  ; 
they  were  well  grown,  but  as  they  were  not  to  be  tasted, 
their  quality  could  not  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Fleming 
reported  that  tliey  would  have  been  far  better  had  he 
not  allowed  ihem  to  set  before  his  Vines  were  as  strong 
as  they  should  have  been. — Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  Oddie, 
Esq.,  of  Barnet,  produced  a  capital  green-fleshed  Melon, 
highly  fragrant  and  weighing  nearly  5  lbs.,  for  which  a 
certificate  was  given  ;  and  a  bunch  of  Grapes  that 
appeared  to  be  quite  new  ;  the  variety  had  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Fish,  between  the  V/hite  Frontignan 
and  Dutch  Sweetv/ater,  and  exhibited  the  long  narrow 
bunch  of  the  former  with  the  larger  berries  of  the  latter  ; 
when  t;:sted  it  proved  to  have  an  agreeable  Muscat  taste, 
and  was  considered  a  good  sort,  well  deserving  the  certi- 
ficate that  was  allotted  to  it. — Finally,  Mr.  W.  Dunsford 
I  sent  from  Mr.  Everett's  parden^*;  ;^::|::!:I,  ^CC;;;tcu3  m 
a  new  sort  of  Kidney  Bean,  the  Dolichos  sinensis,  with 
young  eatable  pods,  two  feet  long ;  they  were  described 
as  being  of  an  excellent  quality  when  cooked  like  Kidney 
Beans,  which  is  also  the  reputation  they  bear  among 
Europeans  in  India;  but  to  procure  them  they  must 
be  grown  in  heat  (those  exhibited  were  from  the  trellis 
of  a  Cucumber-house),  and,  therefore,  the  plant  being  a 
climber,  and  occupying  a  good  deal  of  room,  they 
could  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  curiosity. 
— Among  various  things  from  theGarden  of  the  Society, 
was  a  R-ench  watering-pot,  for  watering  plants  in  sitting- 
rooms,  or  small  thumb-pots,  where  great  nicety  in  the 
application  is  required.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  spindle- 
shaped  tube,  open  at  both  point?,  one  point  being  small, 
the  other  larger.  When  u^ed,  it  is  plunged  into  water, 
which  drives  all  the  air  out ;  the  thumb  is  tiien  placed 
over  the  wider  aperture,  and  the  lower  is  presented  to 
the  pliint  that  is  to  be  watered  ;  so  long  as  the  thumb  is 
pressed  upon  the  upper  aperture,  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  kept  olf,  and  no  water  will  run  out  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  thumb  is  lifted  up,  a  stream  descends  upon 
the  plant,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  thumb  is 
replaced  or  the  vessel  is  emptied.  It  was  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  an  old  and  well-known  principle. 


Societies?. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
'  June -i. — Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M. P.,  in  the  chair. 
— Miss  E.  Holmes,  and  S.  Lowdell,  Esq.,  were  elected 
fellows  ;  and  Dr.  R.  AVight,  Dr.  A.  Gibson,  Dr.  II.  J. 
Giraud,  Dr.  Iliedel,  Col.  Sheil,  Major  Rawlinson,  AV. 
Griffith,  Esq.,  and  G.  Gardner,  Esq.,  corresponding 
members. — Among  Ouchidace^e  were  some  remarkable 
things. — Mr.  R,ollisson  obtained  a  Knightian  Med^il  for 
a  very  fine  new  Aerides,  from  Bombay,  something  like 
A.  crispum,  but  with  branched  inflorescence,  and  some 
bright  purple  spots  on  the  petals ;  it  will  be  named  A. 
maculosum. — A.  specimen  of  the  rare  and  curiovis 
Oncidium  concolor,  from  W.  C.  Alston,  Esq.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, received  a  Banksian  Medal.  This  remark- 
able plant  has  fine  yellow  flowers,  of  considerable  size, 
and  perfectly  destitute  of  spots  of  any  kind. — A  good 
specimen  of  Oncidium  pulvinatum  was  shown  by  Mr, 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF   LONDON. 

June  4. — The  second  Exhibition  took  place  at  their 
garden,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park.  The  pbnts, 
generally  speaking,  were  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Heaths  were  numerous,  and  attracted  much  attention  ; 
well-grown  specimens  of  that  beautiful  tribe  composing 
the  greater  part  of  some  miscellaneous  collections. 
Orchidaceous  plants  in  general  were  not  remarkable, 
few  specimens  exceeding  mediocrity.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  beautiful  plant  of  Barkeria  spectabilis,  covered 
with  delicate  lilac  blossoms,  from  Mr.  Brewster,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Wray  of  Cheltenham  ;  a  most  beautiful  dark  variety 
of  Stauhopea  tigrina,  having  numerous  pendent  spikes  of 
large  flowers,  from  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ; 
and  a  large  specimen  of  Dendrobium  deusiflorum,  finely 
in  flower,  from  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Mylam  exhibited  Aerides  odoratum 
in  wonderful  health,  Oncidium  pubes,  Epidendrum 
cochleatum,  in  good  condition  ;  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
having  four  charming  racemes  of  delicate  purple  blos- 
soms ;  a  small  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  together  with 
a  well  grown  plant  of  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  the 
beautiful  Fhalainopsis  amabilis,  and  Oncidium  flexu- 
osum.  In  the  same  collection  were  also  Maxillaria  vi- 
tellina,  Stanhopea  saccata,  Aerides  odoratum,  producing 
a  fine  spike  of  bloom  ;  Odontoglossum  hastatura,  a 
Brassia,  and  two  Epidendrums. — Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss 


Traill,  sent  good  specimens  of  Maxillaria  aromatica, 
Aerides  odoratum,  Oncidium  luridum  guttatum,  Vanda 
Roxburgh!,  Calanthe  veratrifoUa,  Oncidium  Phillipsia- 
num,  having  fine  spikes  of  yellow  and  brown  blossoms  ;; 
Gongora  atropurpurea,  in  excellent  condition  ;  to- 
getherwith  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Brassia  Henchmanni, 
a  pretty  Stanhopea  oculata,  and  a  good  Aerides  odo- 
ratum.— From  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,.  Esq.^ 
were  Stanhopea  tigrina,  S.  insignis,  and  S.  quadricornis ; 
also  Aerides  odoratum,  Vanda  Roxburghi,  and  the  hand- 
some Cattleya  Mosfeite. — Collections  of  Orchidaceae- 
were  also  supplied  by  Mr.  Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs* 
Marryatt,  and  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell. 

Of  Heaths,  Mr.  Barnes  produced  E.  vestita  alba,blooming 
profusely  ;  a  dwarf  bushy  E.  ampuUacea,  E.  depressa, 
well  cultivated,  and  a  beautiful  E.  perspicua  nana,  together 
with  a  large  B-  grandinosa  covered  widi  blossoms,  E- 
mundula,  E.  Cavendishii,  and  a  dwarf  bushy  E.  tricolor. 
— Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  Beckenham,  sent 
a  collection,  comprising  among  others,  Erica  vestita^ 
E.  perspicua  nana,  in  a  lovely  state ;  E.  odora  rosea, 
small  but  well-grown;  E.  propendens,  well  cultivated;  tha 
old  E.  splendens,  and  a  large  bush  of  E.  daphnaeflora; 
the  handsome  E.  ventricosa  alba,  and  a  good  E.  hybrida* 
— In  a  group  contributed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller, 
Esq.  was  a  fine  Erica  Cavendishii,  small  plants  of  E.  splen- 
dens and  tricolor,  the  beautiful  E.  ventricosa  superba, 
the  small  neat-flowering  E.  Bergiana,  and  E.  ventricosa 

coccinea  minor Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  exhibited 

among  others.  Erica  depressa,  in  fine  condition  ;  E.  ven- 
tricosa breviflora,  well  grown  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  a  new 
E.  tricolor,  a  well-grown  E.  elegans,  together  with  E, 
vestita  coccinea,  E.  inflata  rubra  (a  beautiful  variety), 
and  a  pretty  E.  Cavendishii.  Mr.  Jackson  also  showed 
a  beautiful  large  seedling  Heath,  named  E.  Eassoniaaa. — 
Mr.  Brazier,  gr.  to  \V.  H.  Storey,  Esq.,  sent  E.  ventri- 
cosa alba,  E.  depressa  (in  excellent  health),  E.  ventricosa 
superba  (blooming profusely),  fine  plants  of  E.  vestita  albSj. 
E.  Cavendishii,  and  E.gelida,thelalter  covered  with  bloom. 
In  Mr.  Brazier's  collection  were  also  E.  intermedia,  E. 
floribunda  and  E.  vestita  purpurea,  the  latter  very  hand- 
some.— The  collection  by  Mr.Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus, 
Bart.,  contained  beautiful  specimens  of  E.  perspicua 
nana  and  E.  depressa  ;  also  E.  intermedia,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  E.  gelida,  together  with  E.  ventricosa 
superba,  the  beautiful  small  flowering  E,  propendens, 
E.  ventricosa  carnea,  and  E.  diiecta. — An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  Bromley,  for  four 
Heaths,  in  good  condition. — Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton 
Hill,  showed  E.  perspicua  nana,  laden  with  flowers  ;  also 
E.  Massoni,  the  almost  ever-flowering  E.  mutabilis,  a 
fine  E.  pra^gnans,  and  E.  odora  rosea,  well  cultivated^ 
together  with  E.  Humeana,  and  E,  depressa,  the  latter 
in  excellent  health — In  the  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Leyton,  was  E.  pendula,  a  well-managed  E.  ventri- 
cosa globosa,  E.  perepicua  nana  in  a  lovely  state,  and 
»i;r.y  CvL^r  ^pcCUa  rqually  ^cU  siauaged,— lur.Erszis? 
sent  a  collection  of  hybrid  Vestitas  in  fine  condition,  ia 
which  were  some  good  varieties,  especially  one  named 
E.  floribunda,  having  long  pale-yellow  blossoms. — Among 
single  specimens  of  Heaths,  there  was  a  large  well- 
grown  E.  depressa,  particularly  noticeable,  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter. — Mr.  Fairbairn, 
of  Clapham,  contributed  small  but  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  E.  intermedia,  K.  tricolor  in  fine  healthy, 
a  beautiful  ventricosa  carnea,  and  other  varieties 
of  ventricosa,  in  equally  good  condition.  Mr.  Clarke, 
gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  exhibited  E.  diiecta,  E.  ventri- 
cosa superba,  in  profuse  bloom  ;  and  a  large  E.  vestita  ; 
fulgida. — From  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  was  Erica 
mundula,  finely  in  bloom  ;  a  beautiful  E.  perspicua nana,^ 
E.  vestita  coccinea,  E.  depressa,  in  remarkable  health  ;  and 
several  other  species  that  equally  indicated  good  manage- 
ment. 

Of  collections,  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes  con- 
tained many  good  specimens, and  among  others  a  thriving 
plant  of  LeschenauUia  formosa,  a  fine  Boronia  denticn- 
lata,  Aphelexis  humilis,  in  good  condition  ;  Ixora  coc- 
cinea, well  mannged  ;  a  good  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Clero- 
dendrum  squaniatum,  large  and  fine;  Leschenaultia  biloba,. 
producing  its  azure  blossoms  in  abundance;  together 
wiih  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  and  Aphelexis  sesamoides, 
which  was  rich  in  blossom. — Mr.  Hunt  showed,  among 
other  plants,  a  beautiful  Leschenaultia  formosa,  covered 
with  bloom  ;  a  good  Clerodendrum  squamatum,  a  large 
Euphorbia  splendens,  a  pretty  Pimelea  rosea,  a  fine 
plant  of  Ixora  coccinea,  together  with  a  well-managed 
Gompholobium  polyraorphum,  trained  on  a  wire  trellis  ; 
and  a  beautiful  Pimelea  decussata.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion were  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  a  beautiful  Chorozema 
cordatum,  Clerodendrum  squamatum,  in  excellent  health  J 
a  pretty  Polygala  cordifolia;  also  Oncidium  flexuosum,  a 
large  Chorozema  cordatum  macrophyUum,andagood  Rus- 
selia  juncea. — Mr.  Atlee  sent  Sprengelia  incarnata,  a  large 
Boronia  denticulata,  Ixora  coccinea,  Polygala  oppositifolia, 
in  good  condition  ;  Epacris  grandiflora,  and  a  pretty  plant 
of  Genista  rhodopnrea.— From  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R^ 
Baker,  Esq.,  Bayfordbury,  was  a  large  Mimulus  gluti- 
nosus,a  fine  Selago  Gillii,  Calanthe  veratrifoUa,  produc- 
ing several  spikes  of  white  blossoms;  Cactus  Jenkinsoni, 
in  good  condition  ;  a  well-grown  Siphocampylus  betulifo- 
lius,  and  a  well-managed  Hardenbergialongiracemosa.  Mr, 
Slowe  also  exhibited  Bossitea  linophy  lla,a  large  Vinca  alba, 
Nerium  splendens,  and  a  seedling  Calceolaria,  about  four 
feet  high.— Mr.  Green  exhibited,  among  other  plants, 
Gnidia  pinifolia,  a  well-grown  Chorozema  Dicksoui,  a 
tolerably  good  Dillwynia  speciosa,  a  pretty  Siphocampylua 
betulifolius,Stephanotus  floribundus, trained  on  anupright 
circular  trellis ;  Pimelea  linifolia,  a  beautiful  Azalea 
luteritia,  Chilodia   scutellaroides,  a  well-grown   Lesche- 
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naultia  biloba,  in  good  condition;  Azaleavariegata,  covereu 
with   blossom,  and  a  beautiful   large  Coleonema  rubra, 
in   fine  health.— From   Mr.    May  was   a   collection,  in 
which  was  Leschenaultia  formosa,   particularly  good ;  a 
well-cultivated   Ixora  coccinea,  pretty  plants  of  Azalea 
variegata,  and  A.  lateritia  ;  a  large  Pimelea  hispida,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cactus  Ackermanni. — Mr.  Bruce  sent 
Aphelexis  humilis,  in  fine  condition  ;  good  plants  of  On- 
cidium  flexuosum,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  and  Adenandra 
speciosa,    together   with    Ixora   coccinea,    and   a   noble 
specimen  of  Pimelea  spectibilis.— From  Mr.  Clarke  was 
a  pretty  Gesnera  splendent,   Oncidium   flexuosnra,  pro- 
ducing fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  a  large  Euuhorbia  splen- 
dens,  Abutiion  striatum,  trained   over  a  wire  treliis  ;  a 
prettyplantof  Fuchsia  fulgens,  and  a  small  Aphelexis  hu- 
milis, densely  covered  with  flowers. — An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to   Mr.   Taylor,  gr,   to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  a 
good    Siphocampjlus   betulifolius,  a  larje  Diplacus  pu- 
niceus,  and    some    Heaths. — Mr.    Pawley   sentj    among 
other  plants,  Aphelexis  sesamoides  ;  well-grown  Boronia 
viminea,  covered  with  small  pink  blossoms  ;  Gesnera  re- 
flexa,   with  large  scarlet  flowers ;    and  a  good  Nerium 
spleudens. — In  Mr.  Frazer's  group  was  Philibertia  Cun- 
ninghamii,    covered    with     bright-yellow    blossoms  ;     a 
small  Boronia  serruiata,  evincing  good  management ;  a 
good  Epacris  pulchella,  a  noble  jilant  of  Statice  arborea, 
and  a  large  Euthales  macrophylla. — iMr.  Catleugh  had, 
among  other  plants,  a  beautiful  Azalea   called  Fulgens 
Superba,  with  large,  showy,  bright-red  blossoms;  a  good 
Azalea  variegatSj  grown  as  a  standard  ;   Plumb;igo   ca- 
pensis,  exceedingly  well  managed  ;  a  fine  specimen  of 
Fuchsia  esoniensis,  about  five  feet  high;  and  a  pretty 
plant  of  Cytisus  canariensis. — Collections   of  Climbing 
plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Frazer,  and  some 
single  specimens  by  other  growers.     Mr.  Green's  plants 
were   IVopseolura  azureum,  trained  on  a  wire  trellis  ;  a 
pretty   T.    tricolorum;    T.    edule,    with    pretty    yellow 
flowers;  and  a  good  T.  tricolorum  grandifiorum.     Mr. 
Frazer's  were  Sollya  angustifotia  ;  a  beautiful  Gompho- 
lobium  versicolor,  twining  over  a  wire  trellis  ;  G.  poly- 
morphum,  Hardenbergia  longiiacemosa,  H.  monophylbi, 
exceedingly   well    managed,  imd   a    good    Sollya  hetero- 
phylla. — Collections    of    Cadi  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Green,  and  INIr.  Upright,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Kidge. 
Mr.  Clarke's  group  contained,  among  others,  fine  plants 
of  Cereus  Scottii,  C.  spcciosissimus,  C.  Ackermanni,  and 
C  speciosus. — Mr.  Green  showed  a  fine   Cereus  specio- 
sissimns,  a  beautiful  Epiphyllum  speciosum,   E.  splen- 
dens,    with    very  large  bright  scarlet  flowers,    and    E. 
Ackermanni,   in   fine   condition. — Mr.    Upright   sent  a 
Doble   Epiphyllum  speciosum  ;  also  E.  Jeukinsoni  and 
E.  speciosum — Among  New  Plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son  showed  Pentas  carnea,  Hindsia  violacea,  and   Cen- 
trosema   cocciceum. — G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  sent  a  specimen 
of  Mimosa  on  a  trellis. — From  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son 
was    Hydrangea  japonica.     Of  Single   Specimens    the 
following  were  the  most  remarkable,  viz.,  an  e:;cellent 
Boronia  serruiata,  in  great  perfection;  a  large  Pimelea 
spectabilts,    in    good    condiiion,    from    Mr.    Hunt;    a 
beautiful  large  Ixora  coccinea.  from  Mr.  Barnes  ;  a  good 
Sta'.ice  arborea,   from    Mr.   Redding  ;    and   a    Gesnera 
tubifiora,  with  long  cream-white  blossoms,  from  Messrs. 
Henderson,    of    Pine-apfle-place. — Of    Roses   in   pots, 
Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  showed  well-grown  plants 
of  Madame  Nerard,  Comte  de   Paris,  Arir.osa,  William 
Jesse,  Triompbe  du  Luxemburg,  Ch:^.rl^s  Duval,  Auber- 
Don,    Bourbnn    Queen,    Bouquet   de    Flore,    and    Great 
"Western.— The  collection   from   Messrs.  Lane   and  Son 
contained   exceedingly   well-grown  plants,   which   were 
remarkably  clean  and  healthy.   The  varieties  were  Tea — 
Diana   Vernon,    very    fine,     Niphetos,    Caroline,    Elise 
Sauvage,  Triompbe  du  Luxembourg,    Devoniensis,    La 
Pactoie,   and    Princesse    Marie.     Hybrid    Perpetual — 
General  Allard,  Aricie,  and  Louis-LJonaparte.     Cidna — 
Tabvier,  Augustine   Herscnt,   Napoleon,   Miellez,  Abbe 
Mide,  and  Eugene  Bcauharnals.     Bourbon — Armosaand 
Boulogne. — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshuut,  obtained 
a  2J  prize  for  anollection  of  Uosesin  pots ;  they  also  sent 
cut  specimens  of  Koses,  as  did  alstrMr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C. 
S.  Cbauncey,  Esq.,  and  some  others. — From  Mr.  Dobson, 
was  the  Urger  Tariety  of  Oncidium  ampliatum,  and  four 
species  of  Achimenes,  in  good  condition. — ,Mr.  Forrest, 
of  Kensington,  sent  specimens  of  Marlynia  fragrans,  and 
three  plants  of  Statice  macropbylhi,  in  bloom. — Several 
groups  of  British   Fetns   were  contributed  ;  in   that  by 
Mr.  Sruith,  gr.  to  J,  Anderson,  Esq.,  we  noticed  Hyme- 
nophyllum  WiUonii,  U.  Tunbridgtnse^Trichomanes  bre- 
rUelom,  and  T.  ppeciosum,  as  being  rare  spec'es. 

The  Pelargoniums  occupied  a  considera'de  space  in 
the  tents,  and  added  much  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene 
by  their  gay  and  lively  decorations. — Mr,  Ptirlter,  gr.  to 
J.  H.  Onghton,  took  the  firjit  prize  in  the  Amati-ura' 
claaj,  for  12  plants  adrnir;jbly  trained  and  bloomed  ; 
Ihey  consisted  of  Priory  Queen,  Lord  Miyor,  Comte  i\c 
Paris,  Rosalie,  Ilcbc,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Ov'd,  Master  Hum- 
phry, Annette,  Bleda,  Jupiter,  Grand  Duke,  and  Prince 
Albert.  The  collection  thst  Iind  to  contend  with  these 
was  very  inferior,  from  ^fr.  Bell,  of  CheUeo  Coll^-gc  ; 
it  rcceired  the  second  prize  :  Comte  dc  Paris,  Superb, 
Priory  Queen,  Coronation,  Grand  Duke,  Enchantress, 
Una,  Ciooilla,  Ercctum,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Gem  of  the  West, 
•nd  FU»h. — The  &intest  in  the  Nnrserymen'ft  Class  Iriy 
between  Mr.  Gaines  and  Mr.  Caflcugh,  the  former 
taking  the  firit  prize,  for  Juba,  Albion,  Pride  of  Surrov, 
Erectum.  .M.be),  Lwly  Sale,  Arabella,  Caroline,  Comf.c 
de  Parif),  Liffgoardiman,  Victory  Superb,  and  KIsing 
Sun.       Mr.     CatlcugU's     cdlcction    contalnfrd     Dido, 


Flamingo,  Hannfih,  Lord  Mayor,  Queen  of  Fitiri(:«, 
Coronation,  Jr^ic,  Tall^  .Madeline,  Nymph,  Hebe, 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  Sclina.— Jn  the  doss  composed 


of  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast, 
the  1st  Prize  for  Amateurs  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dobson, 
gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  of  Islewortb,  for  the  following  well- 
selected  plants  : — Luna,  Conflagration,  Flora,  Evening 
Star,    Ereclum,  Meteor,   Dido,   Leonora,    Sir  R.  Peel, 
Susiinna,     Matilda,     and    Cleopatra. — Mr.     Cock,    of 
Chiswick,  received  the  2nd  Prize  for   the   following  12 
finely  trained  plants: — Symmetry,  Erectum,  Emma,  Hebe, 
Sapphire,   Rachel,   Tasso,  Unit,  Jubilee,  Luna,  Sylph, 
and  Maid  of  Honour.     The  3rd  prize  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Stains,  Middlesex  Place,  Edgeware  Road,  for  the 
following  collection,  grown  in  his  peculiar  style:  Corona- 
tion, Jubilet^,  Witch,  Vanguard,   Beauty,   Hebe,   Rising 
Sun,    Enchantress,    Fair    Maid    of    Devon,    Ivanhoe, 
Superbum,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.- — In  \.\\g  ISTurserymen' s 
Class,  Mr.  Gaines  took  the  1st   Prize  with  Clio,  Pilot, 
Orange    Perfection,   Princess   Royal,  Hermioue,  Sir  R. 
Peel,    Spartan,    Phyllis,    Augusta,    Rising    Sun,    Lady 
Prudhoe,   and    King    of    Beauties. — I\Ir.  Catleugh    was 
awarded    the    2nd    urize  for    Favourite,  Luna,  Laura, 
Rachel,  Wizard,  Unit,  Nestor,  Maid  of  Honour,  Made- 
line, Rir  R,  Peel,  Gypsey,  Queen  of  Fairies. — In  collec- 
tions  of  8  for  Amateurs   a  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Annette,  Amu- 
let, Evadne,   Beauty,  Madeline,  Biidesraaid,  Proserpine, 
and  Evelyne. — Mr.   Henderson  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
tion of    Calceolarias,  which  were   not  sent  for  competi- 
tion, containing'the  following  sort^:  —  Queen  of  Beauties, 
Corymbiflora,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Meteor,  Princess  Royal, 
Magician,   Milo,   Andioxache,  Royal    Standard,  Sir  R, 
Peel,    Lady   Constable,    Grandiflora,    Sanbeam,    Bride, 
Modesty,    Piemier  Peel,   Speciosa.     In  collections  of  8 
the  1st  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson  (?)  for  Sir 
Robert    Sale,    Prince  Albert,   FriUicosa  elegans,    King, 
Magician,    Lady   Sale,    Standishii,    and   Delicatissima ; 
these   wern  well  bloomed. — The   second  collection  was 
from  I\lr.  Gaines,  but  these  were  evidently  on  the  decline: 
Cyrus,  Queen,  Lady  Elcho,   IMag.  grandillora,  Magnet, 
Sunbeam,   Candidate,    and    Lady   of    the    Lake.— The 
Fuchsias  generally  were    attractive,  although  several  of 
them  had  not  attained  their  full  growth,  nor  were  they 
in  full  "bloom.     The  1st  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh,     for      Decora,    Eppsii,    Unknown,    Cormackii, 
Conspicua    arborea,      Rosea      alba.     Monarch,    Victo- 
rine,   Hutchinsoiiii,   E.^onieDsis,   Majestica,  StormontiL 
2ud    Prize :    Mr.    Cole,    gardener   to   G.   Lewis,    Esq., 
Excska,  Eppsii,  Britannia,   Insignis,  Defiance,  Cham- 
[jioo,  Majestica,  Gem,  Curtisii,  Venus  Viclrix,  Brock- 
manni,  Victorine. — Mr.  Smith's  collection,    of  Dalston, 
consisted    of    Gigantea,     Modesta,    Eclipse,     Nimrod, 
Defiance,   Alata,   Mars,   Coronet,  Achilles,    Magniflora, 
Vesta,  and  Floribunda. — An  extra  Pr'ze  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gaines  for  his  coliection,forGera,  Decora,  Champion, 
Conspicua,  Moneypennii,    llicifolia,    Puloherrima,    Ma- 
jestica, Rogersonii,  Defiance,  Enchantress,  Britannia. — 
Cinerarias. — The    l>t    Prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  J.  Coster,    Esq.,  for   Rival  King,   Eclipse, 
Seedling,  Dr.  Dodd,  King  of  Prussia,  Youngii,  Emperor, 
Delicata,  Royal  Blue,  Carmina,   Prince  of  Wales,  Miss 
Emma.     2ud   Prize:  Mr.   Catleugh,  for    Sinclairii,  En- 
chantress, Violacea,  Eclipse,  Delicata,  Napoleon,  Wizard, 
Royal  Blue,  Splendida,  King  of  Prussia,  Youngii,  Marie- 
Louise.     3rd  Prize  :  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  Decora, 
Delicata,  Emperor,  Carmina,    Regulator,    Enchantress, 
Retina  Victoria,  Royal  Blue,  Pride  of  Peckharn,  Splen- 
dida,    Ceralia     grandiQora,     Alba     purpurea. — Several 
Stands  of  Heartsease  were   exhibited;    the    1st    Prize 
was   obtaioed    by    Mr.    Brown,   of    Slough,    for   a   fine 
stand    of  the  following   36    varieties  : — Brown's   Prior, 
Orlando,    Julia,    Modesty,   Morpheus,    Curion,    Black 
Bess,  Charity,  Mulatto,  Target,  Jeannette,   Maid  of  the 
Mill,  Warrior,  Ducliess  of   lieaufort.  Eclipse,   Success, 
AreLhusa,  CoLherstone,  Viceroy,   Fairy,    Hannibal,  Cy- 
clops, Prospero,  Thompson's  Regulator,  Sulphurea  ele- 
gans,     Exquisite,     Cook's    Prince     Albert,      Mulberry 
Superb,   Hooper's   Prince  Albert,  WiiUam  Tell,   Rul'us, 
Fair  Maid,  Duchess  of  Richmond,   Hale's  Dark,  Car- 
penter's  Princess  Royal,    Bathonia.      2[id   Prize:    Mr. 
King  ;  and  extra  Prizes  to  Messrs.  Parsoas  and  W  ren. — 
Sekdlings. — Seedling  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Whonies,  gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Dobson,  gr. 
10  Mr.  E.  Beck,  i\lr.  Gaines,  and  Mr.  Parapliu.     Tiiose 
selected     for   2iid    Cl.iss    Prizes     were  :  —  Orion,    and 
MifS    Peel,    exhibied    by    Mr.    Whomes,  and    Hector, 

exhibited  by  Mr.    Cock,  Chiswick A  Certificate  was 

awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dalstou,  for  the  best  Scarlet 
Geranium,  named  Eclipse;  the  same  Prize  was  also 
obtained  by  Mr.  Whomes  for  the  nearest  a]iproach  to 
Ecarlet  in  the  Pelargonium,  for  one  named  Conlhigration. 
A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  a  Seedling  Fuchsia,  named 
Princess  Alice  Maud,  from  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  lion. 
Mrs,  Uushout,  Wanstead. — A  like  Piize  was  awarded 
to  a  Seedling  Calci  olariii,  named  Guercim  ;  and  an 
Extra  Prize  for  a  Cineiaria,  named  Eclipse,  from  Mr. 
lirining,  of  Stratford. — Mr.  Baile,  of  Hammersmith, 
received  the  1st  Prize  for  scarlet  Geruniums,  fur  a  variety 
named  Globe  Com  pactum. — Mr.  GaiiK'S  exhibited  a 
specimen  I'elargonium,  named  Mabel;  this  plant  was 
adminiblygrowti  and  trained  ;  the  brunches  were  brougiit 
down,  and  covered  the  top  of  the  pot ;  the  (iymmetry  was 
perfect;  it  mananrvd  full  'iS  Jcet  in  diameter,  and  the 
plant  was  regularly  covered  with  large  trubsesof  flowers. 

ilfoHograph  of  Pelargoniums  {JSfonographic  du  Pclar- 

f/onimii).     By  J,  dc  Jotighc.     ]2mo.     Brussels. 
Tins  is  ft  little  treatiwe  of  1 11  pngi-j',  by  a  well-known 
cnlhuhiatitic  writer  on   Gardifniuj^  in  Belgium,  of  whose 
talents    we  hive   o(x:n.ionaIly    availed    ourHclvea.      The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  give  wliat  he  regards  us  the  best 


mode  of  growing  and  propagating  Pelargoniums  in 
Flanders,  to  which  he  has  added  an  extract  from  Loudon's 
"  EncyclopccLlia  of  Plants,"  explaining  the  botanical  clas- 
sification of  the  species.  M.  de  Jonghe  does  ample  justice 
to  the  skill  of  English  gardeners  in  managing  this  beau- 
tiful genus,  aud  we  have  no  doubt  his  work  will  be  found 
useful  by  Amateurs. 

NOTICES  OP  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
;  -^w1^^^^'-^■"J^"''"■  Thin  Ash-leaved  Berberry.  {Green- 
hous^lvrab.)  Berheracece.  Hexaiidria  Monogynia.— This  very 
rare  plant  was  found  by  Mv.  Hartweg,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Mexico,  at  a  place  called  Zaquapam,  at  the  foot  of  Orizaba,  and 
was  raised  among  the  lirst  collections  that  he  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Considerinsthe  warm  climate  of  wliich  it  is  a 
nntu-e,  it  was  expected  to  prove  tender,  and  the  event  has  shown 
It  to  be  so ;  for  we  have  no  species  yet  in  our  gardens  so  impatient; 
of  cold.  In_  lact,  it  must  be  regavdcd  strictly  as  a  greenhouse 
plnnt,  to  which  any  amount  of  frost  would  be  fatal.  It  is  a  hard- 
wooded  graceful  plant,  very  apt  to  run  up  with  a  single  stem, 
without  producmg  lateral  buds,  and  when  that  is  allowed  to  happen 
Its  beauty  is  much  impaired.  For  some  time,  indeed,  it  remained 
lu  that  state  in  the  large  conservatory  of  thellorticultural  Society. 
At  last,  bybindingit  down,  soas  to  check  the  rise  of  the  sap  the 
lateral  buds  were  enabled  to  expand,  and  now  the  specimen  is  well 
furnished  with  branches,  and  is  above  six  feet  high.  Its  flowers 
appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  (October  to  December),  and 
are  agreeably  sweet-scented.  So  far  as  experience  has  gone,  it 
appears  to  be  the  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half 
ripe  wood,  or  by  grafting  on  ii.  aqu. folium.  For  soil  it  seems  to 
like  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Note  l>ij  3Ir.  Hartwcff.—A  Mexican 
pktnt  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  Orizaba,  near  the  sugar  farm  oC 
Zaqunpam,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  is 
found,  though  not  very  plentifully,  in  tlic  outskirts  of  the  woods 
bordering  on  the  savannahs,  attaining  the  hciglit  of  ten  feet.— 
Botanioil  Hci^istcr, 

^-£i,!'Ji!!??i'i'-<^KtAcnispA.  Ciisp-flowciedSchomburgkia.  (^tove 
Epipji/fc).  Orchiclaccffi.  Gyuaudria  Monandria.— The  yeliow- 
browo  flowers  of  this  plant  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other 
species.  In  cultivation  it  demands  the  same  treatment  a.smany 
of  the  genua  Cattleya.  It  may  either  be  potted  in  turfy  peat,  in 
the  usual  way,  or  tied  to  a  block  of  wood  (v/iih  a  little  sphagnum 
to  retain  moisture)  and  sunpended  to  a  rafter  in  a  stove.  In  any 
case,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  water  over-head  when  the 
plant  isin  a  growingstate,  otherwise  the  glutinous  substance  on 
the  scales  wliich  surround  tlie  young  sTiocts  will  retain  the  water 
and  cause  them  to  damp  off.  In  summer  the  plant  should  be 
slightly  shaded,  and  the  house  kept  as  moist  as  possible  at  a 
temperature  of  SU^  by  day  and  about  6:^°  at  night.  In  winter, 
when  lit'le  water  is  required,  the  temperature  need  not  be  raised 
above  56^  by  artificial  means.— Botanical  Rcsister. 

LoNicEnA  DivERSjFOLiA.  Varlous-lcavcd  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
(ffar?57ry^"'^T)"TJapi-lfoiiaceie.  Pcntandria  rilonogynia.— In  many 
respects  this  Himalayan  shrub  is  much  like  the  common  Fly 
Honeysuckle  (L.  Xylosteum) ;  from  which  it  principally  differs  in 
its  (lowers  being  nearly  or  quite  stalklcss  aud  much  larger.  Dr. 
Wallich  first  received  it  from  tiie  luomitains  of  Gurwhal ;  he  after- 
wards procured  it  from  Karaaon ;  according  to  Dr.  Eoyle,  it  is 
common  on  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India.  In  a  wild  state 
it  sometimes  becomes  small-leaved,  and  approaches  the  comniou 
Xylosteum,  but  its  stalkless  Howers  still  distinguish  it.  13y  some 
mistake  it  is  included  by  De  Candolle  among  his  Kintooas,  a  set  of 
climbing,  2-nuwered  species,  v.'hich  belong  to  the  genus  Capri- 
folium.  This  is  a  hardy  middle-sized  shrub,  which  thrives  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  flowers  during  the  months  of  Jlay  and  June. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  lialf-ripc  wood,  if  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  common  Honeysuckle.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Iloyle  from  the  Nortli  of 
\niXm.— Botanical  Rcgiater. 


E-Iiscellaiieoiis. 

Seckcl  Pears  on  the  Apple-s'.ock. — At  a  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  some  very 
large  and  beautiful  Seckel  Pears  were  exhibitec^,  growa 
OQ  a  tree  grafted  on  the  Apple.  Specimens  were  also 
shown  from  the  Crab-stock.  The  committee,  in  their 
report,  state  that  those  from  the  Apple-stock  had  the 
least  flavour.  In  regard  to  appearflnce,  however,  no 
remark  is  made,  and  we  are  hence  to  infL*r  that  they  were 
equally  as  beautiful  as  if  grown  on  the  Pear-stock.  This 
high-fla^'ou^ed  Pear  c^n  alTord  to  lose  some  of  its  aroma, 
if  aa  equivalent  is  gained  by  lirge  size.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tested.  All  large  and  over- 
grown specimens  of  fruit  have  less  of  the  true  character 
of  the  variety  than  when  they  only  attain  to  an  average 
size;  and  perhaps  large  Secktd  Pears  from  a  tree  on  its 
own  stock  would  be  as  deficitnt  in  flavour  as  those  from 
the  Ajiple.  We  would  advise  Rmnteurs  to  institute  expe- 
riments to  test  this.  Tiie  only  objection  to  the  Seckel 
Pear  is  its  small  size.  But  if  i!;  can  be  grown  to  measure 
6  or  8  inolies  in  circumference  on  the  Apple,  and  retaia 
its  good  qualities,  the  fact  shuitld  be  generally  known. — 
Ilovcg's  Magazine. 

Horchound. — The  value  of  jMarrubium  vulgare(Hore- 
hound),  in  some  esses  of  pulmonary  disease  has  not  been 
overloohed  by  old  ■nriters;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  dis- 
carded very  unjustly  from  ihe  Pharmaeopoijia,  while 
other  subslaticesof  no  utility,  or  at  least  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, hav-e  been  retained -and  introduced.  In  the  rural 
distiicts  the  lUuvhound  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy 
fur  coughs  ;  aud  whenever  the  belief  in  any  herb  is  found 
general,  there  are  good  grounds  for  presuming  it  pos- 
sesses virtue.  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  llorehonnd,  in  t!ie  subjoined  form,  in 
cases  of  troublesome  chronic  cough,  particularly  in  that 
species  which  is  found  to  frequently  after  attacks  of 
inlluenzn  and  olhcr  severe  forms  of  cold,  and  have  in- 
variably fuund  it  bos  restored  tlie  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  subdued  irritation,  after  other  more  valued  remedies 
have  been  employed  in  vain. 

j{;~Dcecctum  Manubil  ,        .     ^  vss. 

I.i]|iulino I'ij' err< 

Acid.  IlyUrocynn,  L.  P. 

Syrnj).  Puitavcria         .  _ 

MIsturic  sumat  cochl,  nmpl.  i.  vel.  ij.  ter  in  die.  The 
decoction  is  prepared  by  boiiin(v  four  ounces  of  tho 
recent  [duritin  a  jiint-and-n-hiilf  of  spring  water,  till  re- 
duced to  hidf  the  quiintity.—  W.  II.  Kitloe,  M.n.y  in  tho 
Chnnlnt. 

A  Garden  Poet. We  Icnrn  from  a  circular  that  Mr, 

Joseph  Melony,  gardener  to  \V.  P.  L.  Stone,  K«q-,  of 
Tclaworth,  i«  preitnring  for  ptibllnition  ii  volume  of 
Poems,  "for  the  benefit  of  u  tender  family." 


er  in  die. 
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CALENDAR.  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  enauini^  Week. 


I.— HOTHOrSe;,   t^uiNOJcitVATORIES,    &c. 

Large  stoves  are  difficult  to  be  kept -sufficiently  moist  now  that 
the  doors  and  ventilators  are  to  be  kept  longer  open  for  ventiJa- 
tion.  Among  the  contrivances  to  keep  up  more  moisture,  some 
growers  throw  fresh  Moss  loosely  between  the  pots  ;  and  when 
this  is  done  neatly,  it  looks  pretty  well  j  and  af'er  the  Moss  is  well 
damped,  it  gives  out  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  planis.  Give  the  plan's  as  much  room  as  pos- 
sible by  removing  the  hardier  and  less-esteeraed  sorts  into 
Tineries,  &c,  for  two  or  three  months. 

Conservatory .~y\T .  Wood's  plan  (see  page  355)  of  planting 
out  Fuchsias,  &c.to  he  taken  up  in  autumn  to  furnish  the  con- 
servatory is  an  excellent  practice,  whicli  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced.  This  is  about  tlie  riglit  time  to  set  out  such  plants. 
JLennntus  leoniims  thus  treated  will  produce  double  the  quaii- 
tity  of  flowers  that  it  would  under  pot-culture ;  the  Brtigmansiaa 
also  do  well  in  this  way.  Luculia  gratissima  delights  in  this 
treatment:  but  about  the  beginning  of  July  will  be  time 
enough  to  plant  it  out.  Pot  Rhododendrnns  and  Azaleas  that 
are  not  vigorous,  or  that  do  not  bloom  freely,  are  often  brought 
round  to  make  fine  specimens  by  being  turned  out  in  the  same 
way  J  and  lastly,  Gardenia  Borida  and  radicans  improve  more 
under  this  system  than  any  plants  that  I  know;  turn  them 
out  about  the  beginning  of  July  in  peat  mixed  withone-third  of 
leaf-mould  ;  and  they  need  not  be  takeii  up  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost  in  October;  then  let  them  be  put  in  a  close 
cold  frame  for  wintering,  whence  they  are  brought  to  the 
forcing-pits  in  succession.  Watering  and  tiaining,  with  atten- 
tion to  shading,  are  the  principal  points  to  attend  to  now  in 
this  honie  ;  of  coiir^p  remove  all  flowering-plants  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  begins  to  fade. 

Greenhuust.~i  do  not  recollect  anything  particular  under  this 
head  that  should  be  done  in  the  meantime.  — D.  B. 

11.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUDBERIES. 

Out-Door  Depwtment.^Vt'hyle  I  am  writing  the  rain  is  falling 
heautifully ;  and  with  asouth-west  wind,  and  a  falling  barometer, 
I  think  that  our  wants  in  this  respect  will  soon  be  satisfied.  Where 
the  beds  in  the  flower-garden  were  prepared  for  planting  out, 
as  directed  some  weeks  past,  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the 
ground  is  properly  moistened,  to  hoethem  over,  distribute  the 
soil  from  the  sides  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  then  regu- 
late the  plants  for  the  season.  Make  good  all  failures,  and  in 
pegging  the  plants  down,  place  them  as  much  as  possible  with 
their  heads  pointing  to  the  north,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
drawn  upright  by  the  sun  more  effectually  than  if  they  were 
pegged  out  at  random.  Insects  and  caterpillars  are  becoming 
very  numerous,  therefore  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  frustrate 
all  their  attempts  at  colonisation.  Ammoniacal  liquor  very 
much  diluted  is  an  excellent  specific  for  most  insects,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  great  caution,  or  it  wilt  destroy  the  plants 
also.  As  the  strength  of  gas  water  varies  very  much,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  proper  directions  for  u-iing  it ;  but  the  most 
sure  plan  is  to  make  the  cxi>ctiment  of  its  strength  on  some 
worthless  plant  before  using  it  for  the  general  stock.  Fresh 
planted  trees  will  yet  occasionally  require  a  drenching  of  water, 
and  plants  on  Grass  may  be  watered  by  placing  large  flower- 
pots filled  with  water  around  them,  with  some  gravel  in  the 
tottom  of  the  pots,  to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  slowly  through 
it.— TT.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

As  soon  as  the  lettves  of  seealing  Tulips  become  withered, 
lake  up  the  bulbs;  great  care  must  be  otjserved  not  to  injure 
them,  as  in  most  cases  they  push  a  bulb  down  several  inches 
into  the  groond  ;  let  them  dry  gradually  in  the  shade.  Ranun- 
culusen.—Tht  buds  should  be  frequently  examined,  as  a  green 
caterpillar,  scarcely  distinjiuishablefrom  tlic  stalk,  often  lodges 
just  beneath  them.  Thoy  are  also  much  infested  with  the 
Cuckoo-spit  {Ciciida  spinnaria),  both  which  are  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  blooms.  Where  the  flowers  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  a  light  awning  may  be  put  over  them. 
Carna/ioTis.— Still  persevere  in  the  extermination  of  the  green 
fly,  either  by  brushing  off",  or  using  Scotch  snuff— puffngit  on 
the  buds  by  means  of  a  small  Indian-rubber  bottle,  with  a  tube 
in  the  neck.  Take  off  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  reduce  the 
stems  thrown  up  by  strong-growing  seedlings  to  one,  so  that 
the  energy  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  to  the  proper  formation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  those  buds  which  are  left 
for  blooming.  Piiil>s.—]{  you  examine  the  buds  closely,  you 
will  find  some  attacked  by  a  small  gray  grub,  which  eats  its  way 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  and  devours  the  inside. 
"We  find  the  ravages  of  this  insect  more  extensive  in  our  col- 
lection this  year  than  usual.  If  the  buds  are  not  reduced  in 
number,  let  it  be  done  inmiediately.  An  infusion  of  sheep 
manure  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants,  by  being 
poured  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  occasionally.  Pajisies.—Con- 
tinue  to  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttings,  and  all  seedlings  of 
inferior  character,  or  whicli  are  not  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  varieties  already  in  cultivation,  may  Le  pulled  up  as  they 
appear.- J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — Where  the  lenewing  the  buds  with  tan  or  leaves, 
and  the  repotting  the  plants,  has  not  already  been  done,  it  is 
now  time  that  it  was.  It  is  become  a  common  practice  to 
repot  Puies  at  any  season  when  they  require  it;  and  this  is 
far  the  most  rational  jiractice ;  but  as  this  is  not  yet  the  general 
plan,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  it  in  larfjc  establishments, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  plants  are  grown  in  one  pit,  I  may 
observe  that  in  such  places  as  the  latter,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
go  through  the  stuck.  Shading  the  newly-putted  plants  will  be 
necessary.  Keep  tlie  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible  during 
the  day.  In  renewing  the  tan,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  much,  lest  the  heat  become  too  great. 

Finoves.— Where  Grapes  are  ripening,  keep  a  high  tempera- 
ture during  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time  a  free  circulation  of 
air;  and  to  admit  ofthi=,  it  will  in  dull  weather  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  heating  the  flues  or  boilers.  Keep  a  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  red  spider,  which  will  now  be  getting 
numerous  it  nut  checked.  Thin  the  Grapes  in  the  late  houses. 
Remove  partially  the  htterfrom  the  outside  borders. 

Peach  fioiise.—Thc  trees  from  wliich  the  crop  has  been 
gathered  should  be  well  syringed  once  a-day,  and  supplied  with 
eufficieut  water  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  growth.  The 
trees  in  the  second  house  will  require  to  he  kept  free  from  in- 
sects, the  shoots  regularly  tied  in,  and  the  borders  properly 
supplied  with  water  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when 
syringing  must  be  left  off. 

Fig  house.— In  the  early  house  the  second  crop  will  now  be 
advancing,  and  the  trees  will  require  to  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  to  be  regularly  syringed. 

Cherrr/- house. —the  trees  in  pots  and  boxes,  that  have  done 
bearing,  should  now  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
open  air.  Give  abundance  of  air  to  those  plautcd  within  the 
house,  and  keep  tliem  free  from  insects. 

]ilel07is.—lt  (he  weather  sh.ould  become  dull,  renew  the 
linings;  and  to  do  this  the  more  readily,  ttierc  should  be  some 
warm  litter  always  in  readiness.  See  that  the  fruit  lays  upon 
a  dry  surface,  and  keep  the  shoots  thin.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-Gi^RDEN. 
Filberts. — Remove  all  suckers  from  the  plants  as  they  appear 
examine  the  young  fruit,  and  look  alter  caterpillars,  as  they  are 
making  sad  havoc  in  some  places.  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
—Shttrten  and  remove  the  summer's  wood  in  the  manner  re- 
commended for  fruit-trees  lately.  Allow  the  leading  shoots  to 
grow  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  before  stopping  them  ; 
the  result  will  be  superior  fruit,  finer  swelled  and  better  ripened 
buds  for  next  season.  Peaches  and  Apricots.— G'wc  the  fruit  its 
final  thinning,  nail  the  young  shoots  close  to  the  wall,  leaving 
no  more  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  recollecting  that 


now  and  not  next  spring  is  the  period  for  removing  all  supera- 
bundant shoots.  Water  and  mulch  the  borders  where  neces- 
sary; as,  if  now  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  a  wet  autumn 
should  succeed,  we  may  expect  gummy  and  cankered  wood 
no.xt  spring.  Strawberries.— YldX^x  if  possible  the  forwardcrops, 
and  tic  up  the  fruit-stems  to  small  twigs,  which  will  improve 
the  fruit  in  size  and  flavour. 

Sow  Cape  and  Grange's  Broccoli,  and  any  other  sorts  ;  Cab- 
bage, Savoys,  Scotch  Kale,  &c.,  for  succession  ;  Marrow  Peas 
and  garden  Beans  for  about  the  last  time,  and  a  good  breadth 
of  Cauliflower  for  late  autumn  use.  Water  the  ground  aftei 
sowing,  and  cover  with  hurdles  cr  mats.  Routine. —  Keep  the 
water  barrel  in  exercise,  stir  the  soil  among  all  growing  crops, 
and  keep  the  borders  and  walks  neat  and  clean.— ii.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  TT'oorfs.- Afler  the  bark  season  is  over  and  the  woods  are 
cleared  of  the  timber,  loose  branches,  &c.  there  will  be  little  to 
do  for  some  time. 

Coppice.— 'V^XicTi  these  are  cleared  of  all  the  stuff  cut  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  the  fences  put  in  good  repair,  they 
should  be  gone  over  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  summer 
pruning,  training,  and  regulating  the  young  shoots  of  the 
present  and  previous  year's  growth. 

Young  Plantations.— GredX  attention  should  still  be  paid  to 
those  planted  during  the  last  season  ;  keep  alive  as  many  as 
possible,  by  cutting  them  in  or  heading  them  down  ;  water  and 
shade  all  that  can  be  done  conveniently. 

Nursery  Work. — Watchfulness  and  care  are  still  necessary 
during  the  present  dry  parching  weather ;  shade,  water,  &r. 
or  great  losses  will  be  sustained;  do  not  omit  the  summer 
training  and  regulation  of  the  young  strong  shoots;  pinch 
off  a  part  of  some,  and  rub  others  off  by  the  finger  and  thumb ; 
gather  Elm  seed  as  it  ripens.— IF.jB. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BooK3.~ Killough. — If  you  want  to  know  how  to  conduct 
chemical  analyses  in  agriculture,  you  had  better  procure 
Johnson's  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry," 

Cuttings. — KnowNot/iing. — We  cannot  go  into  a  long  story 
about  the  way  to  strike  cuttings  in  general.  From  time  to 
time  you  get  special  information  upon  the  subject,  and  to  that 
we  must  refer  you,  or  to  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture."  At 
the  same  time,  we  may  perhaps  promise  hereafter  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  useful  to  "  Know  Nothing,"  Full 
information  about  the  management  of  Pelargoniums  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1S41,  and  we  shall  almost  imme- 
diately publish  the  French  way  of  manaeing  such  plants.  Uo 
not  shift  your  Pelargoniums  now.  It  will  be  quite  time 
enough  before  they  begin  to  grow  next  year.  Tliey  ought  to 
have  been  turned  out  by  this  lime,  if  they  are  to  flower  in  the 
borders  during  autumn.  If  you  give  them  too  much  water 
you  will  be  very  likely  to  get  the  "  spot."  It  is  a  bad  plan 
to  fill  their  pans  with  water,  unless  they  have  to  grow  for 
some  time  In  the  hot  sunshine. 

Gardkns. — A  Constant  /Jeurfti-.  — As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  your 
case,  a  geometrical  garden  would  be  suitable.  If  this  sort  of 
arrangement  is  well  managed,  nothing  is  prettier;  but  it  re- 
quires much  taste  in  the  design  and  the  greatest  neatness  in 
keeping  it.  It  should,  nioreovpr,  be  assisted  by  vases,  sta- 
tues, or  some  such  objects,  in  order  to  produce  tlie  best 
possible  effect.  All  such  gardens  should  be  surrounded  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  give  the  requisite  finish  to  their 
boundary. 

HiiATiNG. — An  Inquirer.— A  Stephenson's  boiler  will  do,  and 
if  you  burn  coke  you  will  make  little  smoke.  For  price,  &c., 
you  must  apply  to  the  vendors.  If  your  Salisburia  does  not 
grow,  the  soil  mu^t  be  in  fault;  give  its  roots  a  little  fresh 
loam,  without  manure. 

Insects.— Bernard  Saunders,— I  cannot  discover  the  least  ves- 
tige of  an  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  upon  your  leave?  ;  and, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  disease,   I   am   unable  to  help 

you.     Tlie  punctures  look  like   those    of  a  Curculio.  R. 

P.  T.— Your  bees  are  a  species  of  Halictus,  possibly  the  fe- 
males of  H.  flavipes  ;  but  the  Epecimens  are  discoloured  by 
grease  secreted  in  their  bodies,  which  prevents  me  deciding 
with  certainly.  Such  bees  form  their  cells  in  the  earth  ;  and 
the  history  of  all  the  species   is  admirably  given  in  Kirby's 

"  Monographia  Apum  Angliee."  ii. Alpha.— Yo\j:  insects 

are  the  sexes  of  Aleyrodcs  Phillyrcro  of  Curtis's  Guide  Gen., 
ion.  1.  The  scorpion. like  animal  is  a  Chelifer,  which  lives 
upon  mites  and  minute  insects.  R. 

Liability.— j4  Poor  Widow.— The  widow  who  takes  the  goods 
of  her  deceased  husband  is  liable  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses 
and  debts  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  goodsso  taken.— IF. 

Monpiioi-OGy.— J.  F.  Z>.— Your  Centiurea  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  subject.  All  the  scales  that  form  its  invo- 
lucrum  are  leaves  capable  of  producing  buds  in  their  axils; 
but  in  general  they  do  not  produce  them.  Here,  however, 
the  natural  tendency  is  resumed,  and  young  branches  have 
sprouted  from  the  axils  of  many  of  the  scales.  The  "  Hen 
and  Chickens"  Daisy  is  an  analogous  case,  but  is  not  so 
striking  as  this  of  yours. 

N.*MES  OF  Plants. — Zep hyr its. —Ishlis  tinctoria, TT".— Some 

Gypsophila,  and  apparently  G.  repens. Tioj^yo^.—TourrcXia. 

lappacea.  We  find  Humphreys's  Compound  so  strong  that  the 

less  of  it  which  is  applied  appears  to  be  the  better. J.  S.  W. 

— Some  PlectranthuB ;  but  who  shall  say  which,  from  such  a 
fragment!  Gardenia  tctraspcrma  is  a  dwarf  Indian  plant, 
with  greenish-white  flowers.  This  is  all  we  know  about  it. — 
—Henry  Coltrelt.—The  chapter  on  Nomenclature  and  Ter- 
minology, in  Lindley's  "Introduction  to  Botany,"  will  give 

you  the    information  you   desire. B.    T.    S.— Geranium 

disectum,  and  Columbinum. A.  H.— Orchis  latifolia  and 

militfiris  are  perfectly  distinct  species.  We  know  nothing  of 
Cypripedium  bulbosum. A.  S.— Some  say  that  the  Sham- 
rock is  White  Cloverj  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that 


the  Wood-Sorrel  is  the  plant  intended,  and  we  think  so. 
What  you  have  sent  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  Trifo- 
lium  minus. 

ORANOE-TRKKs.-CrYjeij.— Repot  your  miserable  Orange-tree 
in  very  rich  soil,  containing  one  third  of  charcoal ;  cut  it  well 
ill,  and  give  it  a  smart  bottom-heat,  if  you  can. 

STRAWBEnaiEs.- J.  Hallcy. — Unless  your  seedling  improves 
very  much  it  will  be  worthless.  The  flavour  is  not  good,  it  is 
far  too  acid,  and  the  specimens  are  ugliness  itself. 

Sycamore  Trbe. — A.  P.— Although  the  old  bark  of  this  tree 
is  always  dying  and  cracking,  there  is  plenty  of  living  bark 
below  it.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  scrapirjg  off  all  the 
old  cracked  bark  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  provided  you 
only  remove  that  which  is  loose.  It  is  better  not  to  tear  oflT 
that  which  still  adheres  to  the  living  matter  beneath  it.  Now 
is  the  right  time  for  the  operation. 

The  Goi-dev  Pippin,— Tr.  T.  B.—Itis  too  true  thatthe  Golden 
Pippin  is  becoming  extinct,  and  that  very  many  old  trees  are 
perishing,  so  that  from  natural  causes  the  perpetuation  of 
this  variety  by  grafting  is  impracticable.  But  there  is  no 
probability  that,  by  protecting  the  blossoms  from  the  pro- 
miscuous inoculation  of  bees,  and  the  pollen  transferred  by 
hand,  the  seed  so  obtained  would  insure  the  reproduction  of 
exactly  the  ."jame  variety  of  Apple. 

Miscellaneous.— if/. //.—If  your  fruit  is  at  21,  Kegent-street, 
by  7  o'clock,  p.:\i.  {not  later),  it  will  be  taken  to  the  gardens 

on  thesameevening.l: Fidget.— V!e  really  do  not  possess 

the  gift  of  prophecy;  and,  with  due  submission,  we  see  no 
kind  of  advantage  in  speculating  about  what  miiy  happen. 
All  such  guesses  as  you  would  have  us  make  are  better 
indulged  in  by  each  man  for  himself.  In  our  own  neighbour- 
hood tliere  is  plenty  of  fruit,  and  all  such  good  things,  with 
a  fair  prospect  for  everything  but  .Strawberries.    Very  likely 

your  neighbourhood  will  tell  a  different  tale. Kitty. — By 

means  of  a  Papin's  digester,  a  temperature  considerably  above 

400''  Fahr.    has  been   obtained. G.  Plumbley.—\t  is  not 

7iecessary  to  be  an  exhibitor,  in  order  to  gain  admission  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  Chiswick  Shows  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 

be  a  gardener. Falcon.— We  really   must  beg  pardon  for 

our  tardiness.  Your  note  is  waiting  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  Leading  Article ;  for  the  nature  of  it  will  not  admit  of 

its  being  answered   briefly. Cymw. — Mosses,  when  dried. 

between  paper,  change  their  colour  very  little.  We  do  not 
comprehend  what  diflficulty  you  can  have  with  them.  Cer- 
tainly no  preparation  is  necessary,  beyond  that  of  gathering 
them  when  dry. 


SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Cactus. — A  Constant  Reader. — Your  seedling  is  rich  in  colour, 
and  appears  to  be  a  slight  improvement  upon  Jenkinsonii, 
These  are  flowers  we  see  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they 
seldom  reach  us  till  they  have  closed,  and  consequently  they 
are  not  seen  in  perfection.* 

Calceolarias.— ..-I  Constant  Reader. — Your  seedling  is  a  clear 
bright  flower,  prettily  spotted  io  front;  and  the  stripes  inside 
the  throat  improve  its  appearance  ;  the  form  is  too  indented 

at  the  bottom.* S.  H.  P.— Your  seedlings   did  not  reach 

us  in  a  state  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  merits.* A.  B. 

— Your  collections  of  seedlings  are  very  pretty,  and  very 
varied  in  their  colour,  and  in  their  spots  and  blotches  ;  but 
they  differ  very  little  from  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 

Kos.  I  and  3  are  the  most  aisiinct.* J.  H.  C— The  yellow 

seedling,  with  blotch  in  front,  is  a  bold  and  well-shaped 
flower.  The  striped  seedling  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and 
though  not  good  m  form,  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  that 
deserves  to  be  so  calKd;  there  are  a  dozen  full-blown  flowers 
on  the  branches  sent,  every  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly striped  with  bright  brown,  upon  a  yellow  ground.* 

Fuchsias.—  /.  N,  Y. — A  hybrid  between  F.  cordifoliaand  corym- 
biflora,  and  is  thus  described : — "  The  plant  is  nearly  five  feet 
high,  of  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth,  profusely  clothed 
with  fine  foliage,  producing  flowers  on  every  branch,  about 
50  in  number."  The  flowers  very  much  resemble  those  of 
F.  splendens;  they  are  about  2^  inches  long,  and  it  appears 
to  blossom  freely  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  optnioTi  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 

without    seeing    it.* R.    F.  —  The  daik    seedling    is  a 

fine  showy  variety,  but  it  possesses  lu  novelty,  and  is  so  like 
several  that  we  have,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  sepals  are  dispri'portiuna'.ely  long  in  both  varieties,  and 
do  not  appear  to  expand  freely.  The  light  variety  is  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  largest  of  its  colour  we  have  yet  seen,* 

Pansies.— /./J.— None  of  your  seedlings  are  worth  preserving.* 

A    Constant    Reader.— Your    seciiling    is    a   well-formed 

flower,  with  good  eye  ;  the  colour  at  the  edge  of  the  top  pe- 
tal; is  a  defect,  as  it  appears  like  a  stain ;  and  these  petals 
also  are  rather  too  high  :  it  is  a  good  flower,  but  not  equal  to 

the  best  now  to  be  seen  in    stands.* Boreulis. — Ebor  is  a 

fine  seedling;  good  form,  anil  firm  in  texture;  eye  fine, 
ground  pure,  and  colours  brilliant.  The  marginal  colour  is 
rather  weak  where  the  petals   meet  above  the  eye,  and  the 

edges  to  the  petals  want    greater  smoothness.* J.  S.— 

Your  white  variety  is  inferior  to  many  of  our  flowers  ;  it 
wants  substance.  2  is  intensely  dark,  and  quite  of  a  velvety 
character  ;  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  had  the  side 
petals  extended  a  little  higher.    It  is,  however,   a  very  fine 

self.* D.  I>. —Having    examined  your  seedling.^,  we  find 

them  defic.ent  in  the  qualities  of  show-flowers,  as  they  want 
size,  texture,  substance,  and  marking;  the  best  in  the  collec- 
tion are  a  white  self.  No.  2.  and  a  Primrose-self  marked  6  ; 
these  are  worth  trying  again.     They  appear  to  have  more 

substance  than  light  selfs  generally  possess.* An  Amateur, 

— Josephine  is  the  most  desirable  flower  ;  it  is  a  rich  bright 
yellow  self,  good  in  form,  and  of  fair  substance.  No.  1,  large 
purple  flower,  of  velvety  texture,  the  defect  of  which  is  the 
weakness  of  the  ground  colour  in  the  side  petals,  and  the 
want  of  the  blotch  ineach  of  these  petals  to  give  decision  to 
the  eye.  The  notch  in  the  bottom  petal  of  No.  2  is  a  great 
defect :  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  considered  a  large,  floe, 
and  boldflower,* Boreulis.— Ebor  agreeswith  the  descrip- 
tion previously  given.  Aurora  is  a  pleasing  novelty,  white 
ground,  large  dark  blue  eye,  with  decided  blotches  on  the  top 
petals,  of  a  light  blue  purple.  No.  3  is  a  flower  of  great  bril- 
liancy, but  the  form   is  not  gO(td,  nor  are  the  edges  of  the 

petals  sufiiciently  smooth." 1.  H.  C— Your  seedling,  neat 

and  pretty  as  it  is,  wants  form  and  size.* 

Pelargoniums.— T.  //.—The  petals  of  your  flower  were  all 
loose;  it  appears  to  be  a  large,  showy  flower,  very  mucli 

resembling  Garth's  Witch,  and  is  worth  keeping.* B.  J.  L, 

— The  petals  of  your  flowers  were  shaken  from  their  stalks; 
and  from  their  shape,  Marianne  must  want  form  very  much, 
both  theupperaudloiver  petals  being  too  long.  Flora 3Iac Ivor 
is  a  very  pretty  seedling,  and  is  very  superior  to  the  other  ia 

form,   colour,   and  substance.* J.  ir.- Your  seedling  is 

common  in  colour  and  general  appearance;  we  have  many 
in  the  same  way  larger  and  better.* /,  D.  P.— No.  1  com- 
mon in  colour,  and  wanting  in  form  and  substance;  3,  too 
veiny,  and  no  improvement  upon  sorts  similar  iu  character: 

3,  deficient  in  form  and  substance,  and  common  in  colour : 

4,  pure  white,  with  plum-coloured  spot;  your  best  flower, 
but  deficient  in  form,  and  not  equal  to  the  whites  already  in 
cultivation  :  5,  deficient  in  form  and  substance  :  6,  very  bad  : 
7,  good  top  petals,  lower  narrow  and  long;  they  are  all  very 

second-rate    flowers.* E.  T. — The    Pelargonium    is  of  no 

value  whatever;  it  possesses  neither  form,  size, nor  substance.* 

Petunias. —  E.   J.   L. — Your  seedling  the   Comet  is  a  very 

common  flower.* J.  IF.— Your  seedling  No.  !  is  pretty  in 

colour  and  good  in  form,  without  its  having  anything  par- 
ticularly attractive  about  it.« 


E aiiATUM.— Page  356,  line  -IS,  col.  b,  for  "  fig.  2,'*  read  "fig.  4." 
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To  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT.— A 
SMALL.  TITHE-FREE  FARM,  of  120  Acres,  in  a  ring- 
fence,  in  Huntingdon'^hire,  in  first-rate  condition,  with  a  neat 
Farming  Bailiff's  COTTAGE,  and  ample  Barn  and  Farm  Buitd- 
uig's,  standing-  in  the  centre  of  the  Farm. 

If  boupht  for  an  investment,  i*:  sliall  be  sold  to  pay  net  four 
percent,  interest  from  a  responsible  Tenant ;  if  for  occupation, 
possession  may  be  had  previous  to  harvest,  if  desired.— Further 
particulars  may  be  had  from  Mr,  Laweance,  Solicit  jr,  Peter- 
borough. 


Ci^e  i^etlculttu'al  ©alette* 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  S,  1844, 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WanNEspAY,  June  13    Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
TaoBaoAT,    June  13    A^rieultural  Imp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

Wednesdat,  June  19    A^icultural  Sot 
Thorsdat,     June  20    Agrieulturallm 


"  There  is  de-\th  in  the  pot  !"  exclaimed  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Accum,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
he  straightway  I'rightened  half  the  nation  into  the 
belief  that  all  the  good  things  they  had  been  eating  for 
years  were  poison.  Would  that  a  new  Accum  would 
arise  and  warn  the  farmers  that  "there  is  a  thief  in 
the  sack ; "  for,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  what  they  buy  is  roguery  in  disguise. 
'iFhen  we  touched  upon  this  matter  a  few  weeks 
since,  we  showed  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
worthy  gentlemen  who  deal  in  manures,  anything  is 
good  enough  for  a  farmer,  who  is  considered  by  them 
to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  for  plucking. 

Afe  did  not  anticipate  another  flagrant  case  of 
fraud  so  soon ;  but  a  known  correspondent  has 
warned  us  (seep.  Sfi-t)  that  people  are  at  this  moment 
selling  at  Hull,  under  the  name  of  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Bone  Ash,  avillanous  preparation  of  pounded 
limestone.  Farmers  are  urged  to  buy  this  stuff  for 
drilling  with  their  Turnip-seed  ;  for  Bone  Ash  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
starting  the  young  Turnip  quickly  into  growth  ;  and 
the  honest  gentlemen  at  Hull  are  so  kind  as  to  pre- 
pare it  specially  for  use.  We  know  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  patriotism  of  these  dealers. 
Not  contented  with  offering  Bone  Ash  for  sale  at 
the  moderate  price  of  90s.  per  ton,  they  particularly 
warn  their  customers  that  what  they  sell  is  pure  and 
unadulterated.  Five  bushels  of  Bone  Ash  to  ninety- 
five  bushels  of  pounded  limestone  is  what  consti- 
tutes a  pure  article,  according  to  the  conscience  of  a 
dealer  at  Hull.  We  are  curious  to  know  what,  in 
such  honest  people's  minds,  adulteration  really  is. 
Perhaps  ihey  claim  credit  for  putting  any  Bone  Ash 
at  all  into  their  mixture;  and  think  the  limestone 
the  better  substance  of  the  two.  To  be  sure  90s.  per 
ton  for  limestone  is  rather  dear,  but  what  does  that 
signify  to  a  farmer  ? 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  our  Yorkshire  friends 
upon  the  advantageous  market  at  which  they  make 
their  purchases. 

We  heartily  wish  we  could  add  that  the  above  is 
the  only  case  of  scandalous  fraud  that  has  lately 
come  within  our  knowledge.  A  young  friend,  how- 
ever, well  known  for  his  zeal  ami  scientific  acquire- 
meiits,  has  just  put  into  our  hands  the  following 
details,  which  we  do  hope  will  open  the  eyes  of 
farmers  to  their  true  interests,  and  assist  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  any  longer  swindled  out  of 
their  money  and  their  crops. 

A  Cheshire  farmer,  who  was  recommended  to  use 
only  a  cvvt.  of  ground  bones  per  acre,  exclaimed, 
"A  hundred  weight!  why  the  least  that  I  can  dress 
my  land  with  is  a  ton  and  a  half;  and  that  only 
lasts  for  four  years."  "  .My  good  friend,"  said  our 
correspondent,  "  such  a  dressing  as  that  ought  to 
last  for  twenty  years  ;  let  me  look  at  this  bone-dust 
of  yours."  A  sample  was  produced,  analysed,  and 
found  to  contain  ei^Jdij-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk-  And  this,  too,  in  Cheshire,  where 
bones  are  the  salvation  of  the  old  pastures.  Here 
the  farmer  had  been  paying  10/.  for  every  thirty 
shillings'  worth  of  his  manure ;  and  perhaps  seven 
per  cent,  interest  upon  the  10/.  What  can  the 
Cheshire  gentlemen  be  about  to  stand  this? 

But  bone-dust  is  al'O  mixed  with  gypsum, 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  which  has  been  found  in 
samples,  also  from  Cheshire.  In  other  cases  the 
weight  has  been  increased  by  soaking  liones  in  water, 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 
It  is  certainly  very  obliging  of  the  dealers  to  give  the 
AVe-^t-counlry  farmers  seven  hundred  iccif/ht  of  water 
with  every  ton  of  hone-dust. 

We  have  already  asserted  that  guano  is  often  an 
abominable  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  brown  ingredients 
that  are  worthless.  Here  is  the  analysis  of  some, 
which  a  near-sighted  gentleman  purch.-iHCil  at  \-ll.  a 
ton.  It  contained  one  h/ilf  jier  cent,  of  ammonia,  not  a 
trace  of  urea,  minute  riuaidilirs  of  alkaline  sulphalcti 
«nd  phosphate  of  lime  ;  in  short,  the  largest  estimate 
that  couM  be  made  of  the  real  guano  present  in  the 
rampicamounted  to  Mr«  per  «»/.,  inclmling  feathers, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  spar. 


rows  and  pheasants.  On  the  othtr  hand,  there  were 
fifty  per  cent,  of  stones  and  yellow  earth.  In  this 
case  the  buyer  was  near-sighted  indeei!,  for  his  guano 
cost  him  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  a  ion.  Tliese 
must  be  famous  times  for  farmers,  when  manure  can 
be  bought  at  such  a  price. 

And  these  are  not  solitary  cases.  A  guano  sold  at 
Manchester  has  been  found  to  contain  sevenly-fiee  per 
cent,  ofhrickdust;  another  sort  from  Derbyshire  con- 
tained ten  par  cent,  of  sawdust  and  sixjJer  cent,  ofciny; 
and  another  Derbyshire  specimen  was  doctored  with 
ground  bark  to  the  extent  of  ttcelve  per  cent. 

Really,  with  such  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  it  is  most  incomprehen- 
sible why  farmers  will  not  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  chemists,  who  alone  can  help  them. 
We  are  urged  to  publish  the  names  of  the  people  who 
are  swindling  the  country  in  this  manner.  Perhaps 
we  may.  But  that  will  never  abate  such  enormous 
evils  as  we  have  now  described.  Farmers  must  look 
to  themselves,  and  get  their  manures  analysed 
before  they  buy  them,  or  they  must  purchase  under 
warranty,  as  they  do  with  their  horses. 


ON  THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  ALLOTMENT 
SYSTEM. 
I  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  the  sentence  which  has 
been  of  late  much  before  the  public — **  Property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights'' — conveys  a  sentiment  which, 
while  it  is  true  of  all  stations  in  life,  is  especially  so  in 
its  reference  to  occupiers  of  land  ;  they,  as  well  as  their 
landlords,  have  very  important  duties  to  discharge  as  well 
as  rights  to  enjoy.  It  appears  to  me,  that  among  the 
former  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  claim  which  is  naturally  pre- 
ferred by  ail  who  have  been  bred  to  an  agricultural  life — 
a  claim  to  live  by  agricultural  labour. 

Though  I  do  not  mean  to  encumber  your  columns 
with  a  proof  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  certainly  demonstrable 
that  land  under  the  plough  will  yield  a  proiitable  return 
for  a  much  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  what  a  great 
deal  of  it  now  receives  ;  and,  in  such  districts,  were  the 
sums  now  paid  as  poor-rates  spent  in  the  euiployment 
of  labourers  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  cultivation,  or  in 
drainage,  iS;c.,  that  which  is  now  paid  away  as  a  dead 
loss  to  the  country  would  be  amongst  the  most  profitable 
items  of  the  farmer's  invested  capital.  There  are  many 
who  differ  with  me  on  this  head,  but  to  them  as  well  as 
to  others  the  labourers  of  our  parishes  look  for  support ; 
the  law  countenances  them  in  this  claim,  and  the  alter- 
native which  is  placed  before  farmers  is  thus  a  very 
simple  one — they  must  support  paupers  in  the  work- 
house, or  grant  them  the  means  of  supporting  themselves 
out  of  it.  Of  what  great  national  consequence  it  is  that 
a  right  choice  should  here  be  made,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. The  adoption  of  either  of  these  systems  as  a 
commencement  tends  to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
chance  of  its  continuance  ;  the  action  of  each  is  con- 
servative of  the  principles  on  which  the  continuance  of 
each  depends.  The  tendency  of  a  system  which  pro- 
vides labour  for  all  is  to  beget  an  independent  spirit  in 
the  labouring  classes — a  pride  above  being  dependent  on 
others  for  support ;  and  that  of  a  pauper  system  is 
necessarily  to  beget  a  listless  acquiescence  in  a  state  of 
dependent  idleness. 

Besides  the  door  which  the  evident  profitableness  in 
many  districts  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  opens  for 
agricultural  labour,  and  thus  for  diminishing  an  expen- 
sive and  most  injurious  pauperism,  there  is  for  those 
with  whom  the  present  outlay  of  capital  in  cultivation  is 
a  maximum,  either  from  necessity  or  from  an  opinion 
of  expediency — ^there  is  for  such,  another  means  of  dimi- 
nishing poor-rates,  and  of  imparting  the  healthful  spirit 
of  independence  to  our  labourers,  which  follows  sufficient 
employment.  I  allude  to  the  allotment  system,  which, 
as  a  mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Agricultural 
labourer,  is  now  occupying  so  much  of  public  attention. 
The  county  of  Worcester  has  been  the  first  to  take  up 
this  subject  in  a  public  manner.  At  a  large  meeting  of 
the  county  gentlemen,  lately  held,  a  committee  was  named 
who  are  busily  engaged  in  arranging  a  course  of 
operation,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  county  under  the  influence  of  this  system.  Worces- 
tershire is  being  divided  into  districts,  in  which  sub- 
committees are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing information,  &c.,  which  may  enable  the  central  com- 
mittee to  direct  their  efforts  efficiently. 

As  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  allotting  small  por- 
tions of  land  for  spade  culture  to  Agricultural  labourers, 
allow  me  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  the 
following  extract  from  the  ll'orcester  .Journal,  being  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  II.  P.  Jeston  to  J.  Far- 
don,  Esf].,  of  Bromsgrove  : — 

'*  Choleabury  is  a  very  small  parish,  containing  112 
acres  of  cultivated  and  44  of  uninelosed  common  land. 
The  population  is  under  150.  My  acquaintance  with  it 
began  in  IB.'iO,  at  which  time  it  was  almost  exclusively  a 
parish  of  paupers.  The  poor  rates  for  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding had  averaged  170/.,  and  in  UKU  they  exceeded 
200/.  The  rates  (for  all  purposes)  exceeded  'Ms.  in  tho 
pound. 

''  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  burden  on  the  land, 
the  whole  of  it,  except  eight  acres,  was  in  18.'i2  forceil 
out  of  cultivation,  and  was  abandoned  by  Inntllord  and 
tenant ;  the  gates  of  the  several  farms  were  tiikon  down, 
and  the  fences  suffered  to  remain  unrrpaired,  in  order 
that  the  owners  of  property  niii;ht  u\oiil  being  rated. 
There  being  no  longer  beneficial  occupation,  the  over- 
seers threw  up  their  books,  and  the  poor  were  maintained 


for  more  than  half  a  year  by  rates  levied  on  other 
parishes  in  the  hundred.  For  many  years  my  predecessor 
hid  made  no  altempt  to  collect  his  tithes,  the  rates  upon 
them  far  exceeding  their  value.  The  glebe  land  at  length 
became  valueless.  I  was  all  but  starved  out  of  the 
paristi ;  I  had  in  fact  made  preparations  for  leaving  it, 
both  on  account  of  my  family,  as  well  as  to  escape  the 
sight  of  wretchedness  which  it  was  in  my  power  no 
longer  to  relieve. 

"Just  at  this  time  the  Agricultural  Employment  Insti- 
tution, hearing  of  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  pur- 
chased in  it  about  50  acres  of  arable  and  wood  land  ; 
the  former  (3(5  acres)  they  allotted  to  eight  or  ten 
married  men  with  families,  in  quantities  varying  from 
two  to  four  acres,  and  an  acre  each  to  four  or  five  lads. 
The  36  acres  are  now  all  occupied  by  m.arried  men  ;  the 
rent  is  23s.  per  acre,  and  is  paid  punctually.  The  tenants 
also  contribute  their  quota  of  all  parochial  taxation. 
The  good  effected  by  this  system  has  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, though  from  the  first  I  anticipated  great 
things  from  it.  In  1831  the  money  expended  on  the 
poor  exceeded,  as  I  havealready  stated,  200/.  In  1842 
it  did  not  amount  to  20/. 

"  In  1831  the  total  number  of  poor  in  receipt  of  paro- 
chial relief,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  win'.er 
months,  was  as  follows  : — 

Married  men  with  families  ...  8 
The  wives  and  cliiltlren  of  the  above  .  28 
Single  men  and  boys  .  .  .  .12 
Ageil  and  impotent        ....    15 


Total 


63 


la  1842  there  received  reliefs 


Able-bodied  poor    .        .        .        ,        .0 
Aged  and  impotent        .       .        •       .      3 


"  A  lunatic  in  the  Peckham  Asylum  is  costing  the  parish 
a  two  shilling  rate  (26/.)  in  the  year.  Were  it  not  for 
this  charge,  our  poor  would  not  cost  us  20/.  a  year  ;  in 
fact,  we  have  not,  and  have  not  had  for  ten  years,  one 
able-bodied  pauper  belonging  to  the  parish.  The  allot- 
ment system  has  cured  that  evil.  The  poor-rates  have 
averaged,  these  last  three  years,  is.  in  the  pound. 

"  The  allotment  men  work  for  the  farmers  in  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  whenever  they  can  get  a  job,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  their  luck  to  meet  with  one.  Two  or  three 
of  them  are  owners  of  a  horse  and  cart  each,  and  during 
the  winter  months  they  in  part  mainlain  themselves  by 
carting  flints  and  firewood  from  our  hills  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  All  the  men  have  pigs,  and  in  summer 
three  or  four  of  them  keep  also  a  coff. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  men  since  they  have  bad  allot- 
ments has  been  such  as  to  afford  me  very  great  satis- 
faction. Not  one  of  them  has  been  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  for  any  offence  these  ten  years;  they  are 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  church  ;  they  and  their 
wives,  and  every  child  old  enough  to  attend  the  Sun- 
day School,  are  members  of  a  Clothing  Club,  and  deposit 
in  my  hands  during  the  year  as  much  as  from  30/.  to 
40/.,  which  is  expended  at  Christmas  in  clothing ;  the 
consequence  is,  there  is  not  a  ragged  or  ill-dressed  per- 
son in  the  parish. 

"It  is  not  only  the  agricultural  poor  that  have  been 
benefited  by  the  allotment  system,  as  carried  out  in  this 
parish.  The  owners  of  property  have  also  equally  reaped 
the  adrantage  of  it.  The  36  acres  now  occupied  by  the 
allotment  men  at  26s.  per  acre  was  let  in  l83l  for  23/. 
(something  under  13s.  an  acre) ;  and  a  tenant  could 
then  be  found  bold  enough  to  take  it  only  by  the  land- 
lord guaranteeing  to  pay  all  rates  above  a  certain  amount. 
The  result  of  this  agreement  was  a  curious  one;  when 
rent  day  came  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rates  had  so 
far  exceeded  the  rent  that  the  landlord  found  himself  in 
debt  to  his  tenant,  and  the  latter  returned  from  the  audit 
with  more  cash  in  his  pocket  than  he  brought  to  it.  The 
other  property  in  the  parish  has  also  recovered  its  just 
value. 

"  You  state  that  you  feel  much  interested  in  the  allot- 
ment system,  and  that  you  are  about  to  try  it  in  your 
own  parish.  If  the  land  allotted  be  near  the  dwelling  of 
the  occupiers,  and  the  letting  not  clogged  with  many 
rules  or  restrictions,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  success. 
You  will  soon  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  tenantry." 

This  is  an  extreme  case  :  it  appears  both  landlord  and 
tenant  had  abandoned  the  land.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  such  large 
portions  of  land  as  were  here  allotted  should  be  let  to 
labouring  men  :  it  is  not  wished  that  they  should  have 
enough  to  support  them  as  farmers,  independently  of  the 
wages  derived  from  ordinary  agricultural  labour.  A 
quarter  of  an  acre,  or,  where  a  man  has  a  large  family, 
perhaps  rather  more,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  ajiplied  ;  viz.,  to  support  labourers 
at  periods  when  labour  is  scarce — to  keep  them  from  the 
evil  influence  of  idleness  during  those  periods,  and  to 
supply  them  with  labour  of  a  kind  the  most  beneficial  to 
them,  because  it  keeps  them  at  home,  and  its  results  are 
their  own.  We  cannot  speak  more  justly  or  highly  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  allotment  system,  leherc  it  is  pro- 
perhj  rer/ulaled,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Colman,  the 
celebrated  American  agriculturist,  who  is  now  in  England, 
and  engaged  in  reporting  the  condition  of  British  agri- 
culture to  his  countrymen.  He  says  :— "  I  have  treated 
largely  on  the  subject  of  allotments,  as  presenting  one  of 
the  first  and  most  efl'ective  means  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer.  My  own  convictions 
are  strong  on  this  point;  and  they  are  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  many  men  of  large  ex- 
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perience  ami  shrewd  observation.  The  labourer  finds  in 
an  allotment  a  means  of  turning  his  spare  hours  to  ad- 
vantage, and  in  a  mode  of  labour  which,  from  its  very 
character,  being  in  the  association  of  his  wife  and  children, 
under  his  own  contiol  and  management,  and  for  his  own 
immediate  and  personal  benefit,  becomes  a  benefit  instead 
of  a  toil.  He  finds  it  the  means  of  eking  out  his  scanty 
wages,  of  providing  to  a  degree  for  an  occasion  of  sick- 
ness or  other  suspension  from  his  employment,  and 
wages.  He  is  enabled  to  bring  from  this  source  many 
rare  comforts  to  his  frugal  table  ;  and  has  himself,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  feeling — and  why  should  he  not  be  ? — an 
opportunity  of  enjMying  one  of  the  richest  of  all  pleasures, 
that  of  making  a  small  contribution  to  relieve  an  unfor- 
tunate or  a  sick  neighbour.  It  presents  a  pnod  school  of 
Indus Iry  for  his  children,  under  his  own  immediate  in- 
spection. It  quickens  his  own  intelligence,  in  making 
agricultural  experiments  upon  a  small  and  useful  scale  ; 
and  rouses  a  spirit  of  wholesome  emulation  in  his  crops, 
even  with  the  master  farmers.  It  removes  him  from 
strong  temptations  to  gambling,  low  dissipadon,  and  in- 
temperance. It  gives  him  an  interest  in  the  soil  ;  it 
attaches  hina  to  his  home  ;  it  involves  him  in  all  the  risks 
of  the  public  safety,  and  makes  him  the  friend  of  public 
peace  and  order.  It  gives  him  the  spirit  of  a  man,  rais- 
ing him  above  the  sense  of  slavish  dependence,  and  the 
dread  of  becoming  a  pensioner  on  public  charity.  In  so 
doing,  it  at  once  exalts  him  in  the  community  ;  induces 
a  most  wholesome  self-respect ;  inspires  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  of  property  ;  attaches  him  the  more  strongly 
to  his  superior."i-j^f.  S. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Drainage.- — The  peculiar  features  of  East  Lothian 
farming  are, — 1st.  The  removal  of  superfluous  moisture 
from  the  land  by  draining  ;  2d.  The  thorou;^h  eradication 
of  weeds;  and,  3d.  The  preservation  of  the  soil  unex- 
hausted, by  means  of  a  liberal  application  of  manures, 
and  the  general  prev.ilency  of  the  alternate  system  of 
cropping  :  or,  in  other  word^,  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciples of  farm-manngement  assiduously  aimed  at  by  every 
good  farmer  in  this  county,  are  the  keeping  of  his  land 
dry,  clean,  and  in  good  h^art — to  usea  common  butsig- 
nificant  expression.  Although  the^-e  primary  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  agricultural  improvement  may  be 
said  to  stand  or  fall  together,  yet  draining  is  universally 
considered  as  the  first  in  point  of  importance,  being  justly 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  good  farming.  Draining  is 
one  of  those  mems  of  improvement,  regarding  tlie  utility 
of  which  all  practical  men  are  now  unanimous.  In  a 
previous  Number  of  these  Papers  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  general  character  of  the  soil  throughout  this  county 
is  a  strong,  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  for  the  most  part  in- 
cumbent on  a  hard  impervious  till  ;  from  which  it  will 
obviously  appear  that  there  are  few  districts  in  which 
draining  is  more  requisite,  or  in  which  its  effects  are  more 
apparent  and  beneficial.  It  requires  no  arguments  to 
prove — indeed  it  is  generally  admitted — that  draining  has 
been  the  first  decisive  styp  towards  that  improved  system 
of  tillage-husbandry  fOr  which  East  Lothian  is  now  de- 
servedly celebrated. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  ho^vever, 
that  the  present  system  of  thorough  draining  or  furrow- 
draining,  as  it  is  here  more  frequently  termed,  began  to 
be  practised  to  any  considerable  exleut.  Before  that 
period,  even  the  most  correct  and  spirited  agriculturists 
contented  themselves  with  the  old  plan  of  cutting  large 
cross  trenches,  or  drains,  varying  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in 
depth,  through  the  hollow  or  low  parts  of  theirwet  fields, 
in  order  to  intercept  and  convey  to  the  nearest  conve- 
nient channel  the  water  issuing  from  subterraneous 
springs  or  spouts.  These  large  transverse  drain?,  com- 
bined with  what  are  provincially  called  gau-furrows 
(small  open  drains,  or  water-furrows,  made  through  the 
hollows,  and  at  the  headlands,  for  carrying  off  surface- 
water),  were  previously  considered  to  be  the  only  effec- 
tual means  at  the  farmer's  command  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  moisture,  from  whatever  causes  such  wetness 
might  proceed.  The  consequence  of  course  was,  that 
much  land,  now  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  county, 
remained  in  a  very  wet  and  comparatively  unproductive 
state;  whilst  the  strong  arable  hmd  became  always  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  after  a  few  days' rain, 
that  ploughing,  and  pother  tillage  operations,  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  suspended  for  weeks  together.  Furrow- 
draining  having  been,  like  all  new  improvements,  re- 
gardea  as  an  innovation  on  established  usage,  was  very 
cautiously  and  diffidently  adopted  at  first  ;  but  its  sim- 
plicity, efficacy,  and  superiority  over  the  old  syetem  soon 
became  apparent  and  duly  appreciated.  The  immediate 
and  ample  remuneration  itaflbrded  also  naturally  excited 
the  se U-interestof  a  wealthy  and  spirited  tenantry,  who 
speeddy  set  about  the  complete  drainage  of  the  wet  por- 
tions  ot  then-  farms  with  all  the  assiduity  and  confidence  of 
commercial  speculators.  A  large  amount  of  money  has 
consequently  been  invested,  and  is  still  expending  on 
draining.  A  considerable  extent  of  the  county  has  been 
already  thoroughly  drained^  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
similarly  rescued  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
an  excess  of  moisture. 

The  extension  of  draining  in  this  county  is  mainlv  at- 
tributable to  the  ample  capital  possessed  by  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  comparative  security  of  the  tenure  on  which 
they  hold  possession.  Unquestionably  furrow-drainins; 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  much  land,  previously  re- 
garded as  mere  waste,  into  profitable  cultivation— of 
greatly  diminishing  the  extent  annually  under  bare  fal- 
low—of  increasing,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  quan- 
tity employed  in  tliegrowth  of  Turnips,  and  of  augment- 
ing the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  Corn- , 


crops,  besides  man/  other  advantages,  too  obvious  and 
too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here. 

Aware  of  the  utility  of  draining,  and  fully  convinced 
that  it  is,  not  only  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  improve- 
ments, but  also  the  source  of  immediate  and  lasting 
remuneration,  the  first  [_thing  which  engages  the  consi- 
deration of  a  tenant,  on  entering  a  farm  on  a  new  lease,  is 
the  condition  of  the  land  with  respect  to  moisture. 
Draining,  if  necessary,  is  his  first  operation  ;  even  before 
the  old  tenant  takes  his  departure  from  the  farm,  his 
successor,  not  unusually,  has  his  men  busily  employed 
in  draining — first,  the  fallow  and  Turnip-land,  if  wet, 
and  next,  such  of  the  Grass-fields  as  he  intends  to  bring 
earliest  under  tillage. 

Draining  is  carried  on  during  every  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  all  stages  of  the  rotation,  but  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  are  generally  preferred.  Drains  are  some- 
times made  while  the  land  is  in  Grass,  immediately  before 
ploughing  it  up  for  Oats  ;  it  is,  however,  whilst  a  field  is 
in  fallow,  or  in  the  course  of  being  prepared  for  a  Turnip- 
crop,  that  draining  is  generally  executed. 

The  points  which  first  engage  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  on  commencing  to  drain  a  field,  are  the  situation, 
direction,  and  dimensions  of  the  main-drains,  or  conduits, 
as  they  are  called,  which  receive  and  convey  the  water  from 
the  smaller  drains.  Their  number,  situation,  and  direc- 
tion, depend,  of  course,  upon  the  uniformity  or  irregu- 
larity of  surface  which  the  field  presents.  Besides  the 
main-drain,  into  which  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  led,  every  considerable  hollow  must 
have  a  leading  or  running-drain,  so  directed  along  the 
lowest  parts  as  to  insure  a  uniform  and  sufficient  fall  for 
the  water  into  the  principal  conductor,  or  other  conve- 
nient channel,  for  its  egress.  The  dimensions  are  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  land  from  which  the  drain  is 
expected  to  receive  water,  the  comparative  wetness  of  the 
field,  and  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  filling.  They  are 
always  made  from  3  to  5  inches  deeper  than  the  ordinary  or 
parallel  drains,  that  the  water  may  have  a  regular  and 
uninterrupted  fall  from  the  latter,  thereby  prevenf.ing  the 
lodgment  of  mud,  or  the  stagnation  of  water  at  the 
junction  of  the  drains.  The  breadth  at  top  depends  on 
the  depth,  and  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  on  tlie  ma- 
terials for  filling  or  building.  When  built  of  stones,  in 
the  manner  afterwards  to  be  described,  the  breadth  at 
top  is  usually  from  1^  to  2  feet,  and  at  bottom  10  to  14 
inches.  The  general  way  of  forming  main-drains  or  con- 
duits is  by  building  a  little  wall  of  flat  stones  at  both 
sides  of  the  drain  at  bottom,  10  to  12  inches  in  height, 
leaving  an  aperture  or  channel  of  about  8  inches  wide. 
It  is  then  covered  with  strong  flagstones  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  care  being  taken  that  any  interstices 
between  the  covers  are  well  filled  up  with  small  stones, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  earthy  particles  from  getting  into 
the  drain.  This  dons,  the  broken  stones  are  placed  on 
the  covers  to  within  1-i  or  IG  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  covered  with  a  little  straw,  and  the  earth  ploughed 
in  from  both  sides.  Where  suitable  stones  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  large  drain  tiles,  made  for  the  purpose, 
are  substituted.  Two  of  the  common-sized  tiles,  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  drain,  are  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  object.  When  it  is  intended  to  mnke  the  main 
drain  very  capacious,  and  particularly  well-formed,  a 
pjason  is  employed  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  whole  is  done  by  some  handy  and 
trustworthy  farm -servant. 

It  is  a  very  generally  observed  rule  throughout  the 
county,  in  laying  off  ridgep,  that  their  direction  shall  be 
longitudinal,  or  wiih  the  greatest  acclivity  of  the  field. 
The  drains  are  invariably  made  in  the  furrows  between 
tlie  ridges,  unless  the  descent  happens  to  be  very  rapid, 
in  which  case  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  drains  with  a  little 
inclination,  in  order  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  water  ;  but 
it  has  been,  and  I  believe  is  still,  a  fertile  source  of  dis- 
cussion amongst  English  agriculturists,  whether  surface- 
drains  are  more  efficacious  in  removing  superfluous  mois- 
ture, when  made  up  the  steepest  ascent  of  an  inclined 
field,  than  when  carried  in  an  angular  direction  across 
the  slope.  If  the  practice  of  the  best  Lothian  farmers 
should  have  any  influence  in  deciding  such  a  contro- 
versy, the  advocates  for  the  *'  fair  up  and  down  "  drains 
have  unquestionably  the  best  side  of  the  dispute,  except 
where  the  descent  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  bursiin"- 
of  the  drains  on  account  of  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
waler;  but  such  situations  seldom  require  draining. 

Where  the  land  is  not  very  wet,  and  the  fiirmcr's  time 
or  capital  is  limited,  he  frequently  makes  a  drain  only  in 
every  alternate  furrow  at  first,  with  the  intention,  how- 
ever, of  returning  again,  if  necessary,  on  the  farrows  then 
passed  over,  at  a  subsequent  opportunity.  But  when 
complete  and  uniform  dryness  is  the  object,  drains  are 
made  in  every  furrow  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
field,  without  regard  to  wet  or  dry  appearances  of  certain 
portions.  Ridges  on  the  strong  clay  soils  are  almost  in- 
variably 17  or  18  feet  wide;  hence  the  distance  of  the 
drains  apart,  wliere  made  in  every  furrow,  is  also  17  or 
18  feet,  and  3-1  to  36  feet  where  made  only  in  every  alter- 
nate furrow. 

The  proper  dimensions  are  determined  chiefly  by  the 
materials  used  in  filling.  The  depth,  when  broken  stones 
are  employed,  varies  from  28  to  32  inches,  according  to 
the  uniformity  of  the  surface.  When  tiles  are  used,  from 
IB  to  2-1  inches  is  deemed  sufficiently  deep.  The  breadth 
at  top  is  commonly  1-1  inches,  being  made  as  narrow  as 
barely  to  allow  the  labourer  to  work  with  freedom,  and 
the  sides  of  the  drain  regularly  sloped  down,  making  the 
breadth  at  bottom  at  about  three  inches  when  stones  are 
used, or  about  G  inches  in  the  case  of  tiles. —  T.  Sullivan. 

[The  following  typographical  error  occurs  In  one  of  Mr.  Sulli  van's 
previous  articles  :— At  page  3-13  itis  said  that  t]ie  poor-rates  of  the 


[Parish  have  latterly  amounted  to  90/.  per  annum,  which,  the  rental 
being  7339^.  6s.,  is  a  rate  of  Is.  4ff.  for  the  tenant's  share.  It  should 
have  been  said,  as  any  one  may  easily  ascertain  by  calculation, 

tliat  this  is  a  rate  of  l^^.  for  the  tenant's  share.] 


ON  BLACK  HORSEPONDS No.  V. 

In  former  papers  on  this  subject  we  have  seen  that 
the  urine  of  cattle  contains  many  soluble  salts,  and  also 
a  portion  of  animal  matter,  capable  of  producing  the 
most  beneficial  results  on  the  crops  when  applied  to  the 
soil,  but  that  in  many  instances,  instead  of  being  thus 
used,  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  horsepond,ia  which 
it  undergoes  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  profits  which  might 
arise  from  applying  these  ingredients  directly  to  the  land. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  my  subject.  I  now  enter  upon 
the  second,  and  point  out  the  loss  which  ensues  from 
allowing  the  cattle  to  drink  them. 

When  the  animal  body  is  supplied  with  fresh  air, 
sound  food,  and  pure  water,  and  is  not  exposed  to  any- 
extensive  cause  of  injury  to  the  system,  a  healthy  action 
goes  on  until  the  natural  decay  from  age  commences  ; 
but  when  any  substance  is  received  into  the  constitution 
capable  of  producing  disorganisation,  disease  and  death, 
are  the  consequence. 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  or  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  tlie  serum  of  blood,  or  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  white  of  egg,  we  quickly  see  a  white  curd  precipitate 
thrown  down — the  proof  that  decomposition  has  taken 
place.  Touch  the  skin  with  a  stick  of  moistened  nitrate 
of  silver,  (lunar  caustic)  and  the  spot  will  shortly  assume 
a  blueish  or  violet  colour.  Immerse  a  piece  of  flesh  in 
sulphuric  acid  or  solution  of  potash,  and  the  flesh  will 
become  shrunken  and  dissolve  like  a  crystal  of  salt;  the 
tissue  has  become  disorganised.  The  body  of  the  animal 
which  drinks  at  these  black  horseponds  is  exposed  to 
similar  causes  of  disorganisation,  which,  without  acting 
so  intensely,  or  with  such  immediate  effect,  bring  at 
length,  with  no  less  certainty,  premature  decay  ;  and 
though  the  action  is  slow  and  gradual,  i!;  is  frequently 
the  more  dangerous  and  inevitable,  as  itis  more  invisible. 
The  cause  being  unsuspected,  no  availing  efforts  are  made 
to  check  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  death.  It  is 
true  these  causes  produce  only  local  diseases  when  they 
are  confined  to  the  surface,  or,  when  attacking  some 
organ  placed  at  a  greater  depth,  they  intercept  its  com- 
munication with  the  general  circulation;  and  in  this  case 
the  organ  itself  may  be  greatly  compromised,  without 
the  general  life  Euff"ering  any  greater  disturbance 
than  the  fever  which  arises  from  the  disarrangement  of 
the  equilibrium  in  the  organic  functions.  But  if  sub- 
stances of  a  more  active  nature  be  introduced  into 
the  system,  disease  of  an  active  character,  followed  by 
death,  is  the  immediate  consequence.  Tiius,  if  an  inor- 
ganic poison,  as  arsenic,  be  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  an  animal,  disorganisation  of  the  coats  of  that  organ 
will  be  the  consequence — a  poition  of  the  poison  passing 
into  the  circulation,  and  destroying  life  in  a  very  short 
period;  but  if  organic  poisons  are  introduced  into  the 
system  through  the  stomach,  little  or  no  appearance  of 
disease  is  to  be  detected  in  that  organ,  yet  death  is  the 
consequence,  from  its  producing  disorganisation  of  the 
vital  fluid.  The  same  efi'ects  are  produced  when  the 
poisonous  matter  is  introduced  beneath  the  skin,  or 
placed  on  a  wound  ;  thus,  when  putrid  animal  matter 
is  placed  on  an  abraded  surface,  the  absorbent  vessels 
carry  the  poisonous  matter  into  the  system,  and  vomiting 
and  debility,  often  followed  by  delirium  and  death,  is  the 
consequence.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  disease 
which  often  follows  a  punctured  wound  received  during 
the  dissection  of  a  body  i[i  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The 
poisonous  effects  produced  by  eating  imperfectly  pre- 
pared sausages,  and  putrid  meats,  arc  of  the  same  class, 
Liebig  states  that  several  hundred  cases  are  known  ia 
which  death  has  occurred  from  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
food.  Those  sausages,  he  says,  are  prepared  from 
blood,  liver,  bacon,  brains,  milk,  meal,  and  bread  mixed 
with  salt  and  spices  ;  this  mixture  is  stulVed  into  pre- 
pared intestines,  and  boiled  or  smoked,  and,  if  properly 
prepared,  may  be  preserved  for  months,  furnishing  a 
nutritious  diet;  but  when  the  spices  and  salt  are  de- 
ficient, and  particulaily  when  they  are  not  sufficiently 
smoked,  they  undergoakindof  putrefaction,  which  begins 
at  the  centre  of  the  sausage.  The  death  following  poisoning 
with  these  sausages  is  very  lingering,  and  marked  with 
remarkable  symptoms.  There  is  a  gradual  wasting  of  the 
muscular  fibre  and  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  body; 
the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  com- 
plete mummy,  and  finally  dies.  The  carcase  is  stiff,  as 
if  frozen,  and  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction.  In  the 
Gazette  Mtdicale  de  Paris,  of  July  2,  1842,  is  reported 
an  account  oi  3.  file  given  in  Andelfingen,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  in  tlie  month  of  June,  at  which  about  GOO 
persons  were  present,  who  all  partook  more  or  less  of 
the  repast  provided,  which  consisted  of  cold  roast  veal 
and  ham.  As  they  returned  home,  some  were  seized 
with  vomiting  ;  next  day,  a  greater  number  complained 
of  general  uneasiness,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea,  and  in 
about  eight  or  ten  days  all  those  who  were  present  were 
confined  to  bed;  of  these  many  died;  others  suffered 
severely  from  symptoms  of  fever,  of  a  typhoid  character, 
with  diarrhoea  in  a  severe  form,  accompanied  by  de- 
lirium and  loss  of  the  hair  during  recovery.  At  the 
post  mortem  examination  of  those  who  died,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  was  found  to  be  softened, 
and  in  some  cases  ulcerated. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  ciTects  on  the  human  con- 
stitution, when  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
have  been  received  into  the  system  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  domestic  animals  in  many  respects  have 
their  bodies  constituted  as  those  of  man,  are  subject  to 
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many  of  the  same  diseases,  are  relieved  by  the  same  mode 
of  treatment,  are  acted  on  in  a  similar  way  by  mineral 
poisons,  and  derive  tbeirnourishment  from  food  similarly 
constituted  to  that  which  also  nourishes  man,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  that  they  are 
both  subject  to  the  same  orjjanic  laws  l  Such  being 
granted  (and  I  believe  no  physiologist  doubts  the  fact)  it 
■will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  besides  salts  of  am- 
monia, potash,  aifd  soda,  which  are  held  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  black  horseponds,  and  which  is  the  cause  of 
their  colour,  must  have  a  most  injurious  tendency  when 
received  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal  drinking  of 
such  water;  not  that  there  is  sufficient  to  produce  dis- 
ease or  death  by  once  or  twice  drinking  of  it ;  but,  when 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  repeated  often,  it  tends  as 
certainly  to  engender  disease,  of  a  more  or  less  formid- 
able character,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  in  a  large  quantity 
at  once ;  and  although  the  effects  are  not  in  every  case 
sufficient  to  produce  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  thereby 
possibly  call  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  the  cause, 
nevertheless,  by  impairing  the  functions  of  nearly  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  same  injurious  efTeets  are  pro- 
duced. The  stomach  is  unable  to  secrete  a  healthy  gastric 
juice,  hence  digestion  is  imperfect.  The  secretion  of  the 
liver  is  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  this,  when  mixed 
with  the  hnU-digested  food,  irritates  and  inflames  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  producing  a  chronic 
disease  of  a  formidable  character — a  disease  which  prevents 
the  system  from  being  supplied  with  that  amount  of 
healthy  blood-forming  principle,  which  alone  will  enable 
it  to  perform  the  various  offices  required  of  it. — Jlfred 
Gydcj  Paiustvick, 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.— No.  VIII. 

^Concluded  from  page  3i3.) 
The  importance  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  Flas-crop 
has  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
papers  on  its  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  seed  must 
be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  what  large  sums  are 
annually  paid  to  the  Dutch,  Russian,  and  American 
Flas-growers  for  this  article  alone,  the  greater  part  of 
■which  might  undoubtedly  be  produced  at  home  ;  but 
this  item  of  the  produce  of  the  crop  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  British  and  Irish 
farmers,  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  saving  of 
the  seed  is  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  fibre, — what 
■would  be  gained  on  the  one  hand,  being  thus  supposed 
to  be  lost  on  the  other.  That  the  saving  of  the  seed  is, 
however,  compatible  with  the  production  of  the  finest 
quality  of  fibre,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  Fliix-growers.  It  is  from  these  countries  that 
Flax-seed  of  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  and  it  is"  well 
known  that  it  is  also  from  them  that  our  manufacturers 
have  procured  the  finest  fibre  for  spinning. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  will  depend  on  the  manage- 
ment previously  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  crop — 
■whether  it  had  been  thinly  or  thickly  sown,  and  also 
■whether  it  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  ripeness 
before  pulling.  When  properly  saved  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  used  for  sowing,  and  will  not  be  inferior,  for 
this  purpose,  to  any  imported  seed.  The  propriety  of 
sowing  seed  saved  at  home,  even  in  preference  to  that 
imported,  would  appear  from  the  practice  of  the  Dutch, 
■whose  management  in  every  department  of  the  culture  of 
this  crop  ia  so  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Change  of  seed 
■would,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  be  necessary  to  prevent 
deterioration,  as  in  the  case  of  any  of  our  other  cultivated 
crops,  but  then  a  change  is  not  required  every  year.  To 
guard  against  deterioration,  tlie  Dutch  Flax-growers  occa- 
sionally import  a  part  of  their  supply  from  Higs,  the  produce 
of  which,  when  sown  in  Holland,  is  found  to  grov?  coarse, 
and  yield  a  bulky  crop  the  first  ye  ir,  which  is  generally 
but  little  prized.  The  seed  produced  from  this  is  always 
sown  a  second  year,  and  the  seed  it  then  yields  is  that 
most  prized  for  sowing  again,  as  producing  the  best  and 
finest  Flax.  The  seed  of  the  third  crop,  which  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  use,  ia  exported,  and  this  is  what  is  so 
much  prized  by  us.  In  order  to  liave  always  ready  fcr 
nee  seed  of  the  best  quality,  many  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  Flax-growers  sow  a  small  quantity  of  Riga  seed 
every  year,  to  secure  seed  of  the  second  year's  growtli 
for  their  general  crop.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  tliat 
our  farmers  might  raise  at  home  a  consideritbic  portion 
of  the  seed  required  for  sowing,  and  that  perhaps  of 
superior  quality,  instead  of  using  so  much  from  foreign 
COUDtries,  some  of  whicJi  ia  the  refuse  of  their  markets. 
Even  in  Ireland  some  coses  have  occurred  in  which  the 
finest  samples  of  Flax  brought  to  market  were  produced 
from  Iiome-saved  seed  ;  and  for  tlie  first  year  at  least,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  bwd  of  home  growth,  itself 
the  produce  of  imported  Keed,  would  be  the  most 
valuable  which  the  farmer  could  employ. 

Bat  under  the  btst  course  of  management  which  can 
be  devised,  much  of  the  eeed  saved  will  be  unfit  for  bow- 
iog ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  us  the 
demand  for  this  purpuitc  ia  small  when  compared  with 
tbe  supply,  Lar^e  quantities  of  foreign  Bced  arc  annually 
imported  forcru^ihing,  which  could  advunta^jf^oubly  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  F^jx-seed  is  aho  much  prized  as  un  ariicle 
of  food  for  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farm, — a  purpose 
to  which  it  may  alv/ays  bu  profitably  devoted.  The 
value  of  oil-cake,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  Flax-need 
reroaininji  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  well  known 
for  its  fattening  properties  ;  from  which  the  value  of  even 
this  refuse  wrcd,  before  expressiofi,  may  be  inferred.  The 
chafr  or  hu»k,  forming  llic  capsule  in  which  the  seeds 
are  contained,  is  of  itscU  fouud  to  be  a  nutritive  article 
of  fooU  /or  Cfltllcor  swine  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  under  econo- 


mical management,  the  cultivation  ol  this  crop,  from  the 
inci'eased  attention  now  devoted  to  the  subject,  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  remunerating  than  it  lias  hitherto  been. 

The  seed,  after  being  taken  off  the  Flax  m  the  manner 
described,  is  carried  to  the  farm-yard,  and  thinly  spread 
over  the  floor  of  the  barn  or  granary,  or  in  open  sheds 
when  the  floors  are  not  damp.  The  capsules  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  heaps  in 
the  field  where  the  rippling  is  going  on,  to  guard  against 
heating  and  fermentation  setting  actively  in,  which  at  this 
stage  proceeds  with  great  rapidity.  They  must  not  be 
spread  more  than  3  or  4  inches  deep  on  the  floors  ; 
indeed,  wherever  space  can  be  provided,  the  more  thinly 
they  are  distributed  over  the  floors  the  better,  as  this  not 
only  secures  the  seed  being  saved  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  but  also  saves  an  immensity  of  labour  in  turning  it. 
The  intervals  of  time  between  the  several  turnings  are 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  capsules,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  distributed  over  the  floor ;  but  at  first 
the  whole  must  be  turned  over  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Where  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  saved  is  large, 
it  may  probably  be  necessary  to  give  the  whole  a  slight 
kiln-drying,  which,  as  already  mentioned  in  a  previous 
articles  ^iH  not  injure  the  seed  either  as  food  for  the 
domestic  animals  or  for  the  oil-manufacturer  ;  bat  no 
artificial  heat  must  be  used  to  dry  the  seed  intended  for 
sowing. 

After  being  thoroughly  dried,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  capsules  through  a  winnowing  machine,  to  sepa- 
rate the  sand,  dust,  and  other  matters  from  them  which 
become  mingled  with  them  in  the  rippling  process,  and 
afterwards  when  spread  out  on  the  floors  to  dry.  This 
refuse  would  otherwise  be  incorporated  with  the  chaff 
after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  and  render  it  worthless 
as  an  article  of  food.  A  case  of  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  the  neglect  of  this  process,  and  giving 
the  refuse  to  horses  and  cattle  without  winnowing  pre- 
vious to  bruising,  came  under  my  own  observatiou,  in 
which  it  proved  fatal  to  the  animals  simply  from  its  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  sand  and  other  matters,  which  were 
found  in  quantities  in  their  stomachs  and  bowels  after 
death. 

The  course  of  management  here  described  is  only 
necessary  vrith  Flax  treated  in  the  autumn.  When  the 
Courtrai  system  is  practised,  the  seed  is  of  course  effec- 
tually dried  on  the  stem  before  the  crop  is  stoi"cd  up  ; 
and,  on  its  being  thrashed  oif  during  the  winter,  it  may 
be  stored  in  auy  quantity  without  any  danger  of  fer- 
mentation setting  in.  To  secure  seed  of  the  finest  quality 
this  is  obviously  the  most  eligible  mode  of  proceeding 
which  can  be  adopted,  and  the  experience  of  the  Conti- 
nental growers  has  also  proved  it  to  be  that  best  calcu- 
lated to  insure  fibre  of  the  best  description. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  from  the  chaff,  after  the 
capsules  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  is  easily  effected. 
Where  the  Courtrai  system  of  management  has  been 
adopted,  this  separation  will  partially  take  place  in  tak- 
ing the  capsules  off  the  flix,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed :  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  seed  will  at  all 
events  be  thus  disengaged,  and  when  intended  for  sowing, 
the  seed  thus  separated  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
remainder,  which  v^ill  be  of  inferior  quality.  In  other 
cases  the  work  will  be  performed  with  facility  by  passing 
the  capsules  through  a  Corn-mill,  the  stones  being  placed 
as  for  sheUing  Oats,  after  which  the  separation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  winnowing  machine.  When  the  seed,  as 
well  as  the  refuse,  is  intended  for  feeding,  it  will  be  un- 
important whether  they  be  separated  by  winnowing  or 
not,  as  the  whole  may,  with  propriety,  be  boiled  up 
together  with  Turnips,  cut  Hay  and  Straw,  and  other 
matters.  This  mixture  is  highly  relished  by  horses, 
cattle,  and  swine,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  food 
which  can  be  given  to  them  for  bringing  them  into  con- 
dition. Experience  will  soon  enable  the  farmer  to 
determine  the  quantity  which  should  be  given  j^but  it 
may  be  here  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  no  part  of  the 
seed  being  separated  from  the  chaff,  the  allowance  even 
for  the  largest-sized  animals  should  be  very  small — per- 
haps not  more  than  from  two  to  three  quarts  for  each 
feed.  In  the  measures  for  the  extension  of  Flax  cuUiva- 
tioQ  at  present  in  progress  in  this  country,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  produce  seems  to  be  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, though  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  Ireland, 
where  its  cultivation  has  been  so  long  carried  on. 

Although  Flax-seed  is  much  relished  by  every  species 
of  animals  on  the  farm,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  food 
for  calves,  the  jelly  formed  of  it  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  milk  hitherto 
discovered.  The  pure  seed  only  is  employed  in  this 
case,  which  is  boiled  for  several  hours  over  a  fclow  fire, 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  added  being  such  as  will 
make  the  jelly  of  the  consistence  at  which  it  can  be  taken 
by  tlie  young  animals  in  combination  with  thuir  milk. 
■Sudden  changes  of  food  are  well  known  to  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  young  calves,  and  in  using  Flax-seed  jelly 
with  milk,  the  quantity  of  that  article  should  be  small  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased  as  it  is  found  to  agree  with 
them.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  any 
excess  of  this  or  any  other  subhUlutcfor  mil!(,  is  denoted 
by  its  action  on  the  bowels  of  the  animuU  ;  and  when 
any  degree  of  purging  ia  produced,  the  (juaiiliLy  of  such 
substitutes  sliould  be  diminished,  and  the  proportion  of 
milk  increased.  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration 
to  contend  for  the  superiority  of  jelly  over  milk  ;  but 
when  it  in  found  n^ceshary  to  economise  the  supply  of 
milk,  chp(M;iaIly  in  the  vicinity  of  largo  towns,  where  it 
commands  a  liigh  price,  it  m«y  be  bafely  said  that  no 
better  Hubfititute  tlian  Flux-sced  jelly  has  been  hitherto 
employed,  whether  as  regnrds  economy,  or  its  adaptation 
for  tlic   parpoae.     Aa    the   young  animals  advance   in 


growth,  other  farinaceous  matters  may  be  added  to  th 
jelly,  and  the  milk  still  further  economised. 

TliGse,  then,  are  the  principal  details  connected  with 
the  culture  and  management  of  Flax,  of  which  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  intending  cultivator  should  be- 
in  possession.  They  have  been  given  with  great  minute- 
ness of  detail,  but  it  is  conceived  that  without  this,  prac- 
tical instructions  are  of  comparatively  little  value.  They 
have  not  been  intended  to  raise  any  false  expectations  as 
to  the  returns  which  are  likely  to  be  obtained,  unless- 
under  the  most  skilful  treatment;  and  as,  however 
valuable  written  instructions  may  be  for  the  guidance  of 
the  farmer,  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  without 
some  degree  of  practical  knowledge  being  previously 
acquired,  it  will  be  well  that  those  attempting  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  crop  for  the  first  time,  should  do  so  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  errors  of  wMi;h  they  may  be  guilty 
in  this  course  of  management,  while  they  will  not  be 
productive  of  much  loss,  will  afford  more  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  regulation  of  their  future  proceedings 
than  any  instructions,  however  accurate  or  minutely  de- 
tailed.— </.  Sproule, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Top-Dressing  for  Wheat,  Barky,  and  Oats.- — For 
April,  May,  and  beginning  of  June,  for  all  soils  deficient 
inplantjOr  in  a  weakly  state, the  following  application  will 
prevent  the  v/ire-worm  destroying  the  roots  (as  all  insects,. 
rats  and  mice  also,  will  not  stay  where  genuine  guano  is 
near),  and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it  lias  destroyed  the 
wire-worm  altogether,  and  prevented  mildew.  On 
gravel,  sand,  and  light  soils  : — 2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  2 
cwt.  of  gypsum,  or  2  cwt.  of  guano,  with  three  times  the 
bulk  of  marl  or  strong  clay.  For  clay  and  strong  land  : 
—  2  cwt.  of  guano,  with  three  times  the  b-alk  of  charcoal,. 
coal,  turf,  sod,  or  peat  ashes.  The  above,  if  applied  to 
crops  of  Corn,  in  a  healthy  state,  will  give  additional 
increase  to  the  same  generally,  quality  finer,  bulk  of 
straw  greater,  and  earlier  at  maturity,  than  farm-yard 
manure,  or  bones,  with  less  labour,  and  half  the  expense. 
For  Potatoes  on  ordinary  soils  ;— 3  cwt.  of  guano,  with 
three  times  its  bulk  in  ashes  or  e^rth,  with  10  tons,  or 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure,  (o  be  strewed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  by  hand,  before  the  sets 
are  planted  ;  and  the  same  will  not  only  increase  the- 
crop  one-third  in  quantity,  but  it  will  be  earlier,  quality 
superior,  and  the  disease,  so  prevalent  a  few  years  back, 
will  not  return.  It  must  be  particularly  observed,  in 
drilling  guano,  or  ploughing  it  in,  after  being  sown  broad- 
cast, previous  to  having  it  turned  over,  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  should  be  calculated,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  cold,  nearer  the  surface  than  gravel,  or  light- 
soils  :  and  to  those  agriculturists  that  have  not  experienced 
the  increase,  by  the  introduction  of  guano,  it  is  advisable, 
to  show  the  marked  alteration,  to  leave  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  each  in  its  original  state,  and  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  produce  and  quality,  also  of  that  on  farm-yard 
manure,  and  bones,  if  used  in  the  same  field,  as  an  expe- 
riment. It  is  also  evident,  from  the  trials  I  have  wit- 
nesssed,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  published,  that  it  should  not  be  applied 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  seed.  If,  therefore,  it  is- 
applied  by  the  drill,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  mode, 
it  should  be  applied  by  a  separate  coulter,  and  by  the- 
mode  adopted  in  the  improved  Suffolk  drills,  by  which 
the  manure  is  deposited  in  the  soil  so  mucli  deeper,  and 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  seed,  as  to  allow  a  portion  of 
the  soil  to  be  interposed  between  the  seed  and  the  ma- 
nure beneath  it.  Like  all  other  concentrated  fertilisers, 
it  is  decidedly  certain  that,  for  the  most  successful  deve- 
lopment of  its  powers,  it  requires  a  considerable  supply 
of  moisture,  and  will  therefore  produce  the  best  results 
during  wet  seasons.  It  is  used,  it  seems,  ia  many  situa- 
tions in  Pern,  which  are  immediately  afterwards  irri- 
gated. In  case  of  crops  to  be  produced  from  seed,  great 
precaution  should  be  observed  that  it  does  not  come  in- 
direct contact  with  the  guano,  as  few  drop-drills  are  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose. — //.  A.  ITartvnod,  lAvcrpooL 
[With  regard  to  what  is  said  about  guano  destroying 
wire-worm,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  such  an  effect 
miiiht  follow  the  application  ;  but  we  should  greatly  have- 
preferred  a  specific  account  of  one  instance  in  which  it 
had  been  thus  euccessful,  to  so  general  a  statement  as  our 
correspondent  gives — '*  and,  in  a  grt-at  many  instances, 
has  destroyed  the  wire-worm  altogether,  and  prevented 
mildew."  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  have  thia 
effect.] 

Potatoes. — Might  you  not  exhort  the  Agricultural 
Society,  or  some  other  body,  to  undertake  some  sys- 
tematic experiment  respecting  the  culture  of  Potatoes  ? 
Thereistheyreatestconfuhionon  the  subject,  and  the  most 
contradictory  advice.  Nothing  but  large  and  careful  ex- 
perioient  will  settle  the  many  questions  on  tliis  subject. 
I  should  be  much  inclined  to  test  your  friend  ''J.  Mcl.'s 
advice  by  planting  in  autumn  ;  but  dare  I  trust  a  midland 
counties'  winter-frost  ?  He  writes  from  Ireland  ;  and  here 
a  frost  will  sometimes  penetrate  nearly  a  foot  deep.— -Pt 
[U  is  certainly  much  to  be  wished  that  Societies  or  indi- 
viduala  would  systemaLiciilly  direct  their  attention  to- 
this  subject,  and  inquire  by  experiment  into  the  truth  of 
the  matter.] 

Turnip- /'Vi/.—l  have  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phur mixed  with  a  pound  of  Turnip-seed,  prevents  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.  The  experiment  is  easy,  and  has  not 
been  known  in  any  cane  to  fail.  I  havo  use.l  this  plan 
with  SUCCCH8  for  several  years,  and  liuve  not  lost  a  smgle 
Turnip.  Ithusbecn  tried  on  a  umull  scale  in  my  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  in  no  case  has  it  failc^d  to 
protect  the  young  Turnip  from  the  fly.— IK.  nnf/i'M* 
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Rot  in  Sheep I  thank  "  N.  D.  D."  for  noticing  what 

I  said  respecting  the  rot  in  sheep.  By  what  he  says  at 
p,  323,  little  is  known  as  to  how  the  fluke  gets  into 
sheeps'  liver,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. What  '*  N.  D.  D."  has  related  about  the  origin 
of  the  fluke  and  sandore  is  very  interesting  ;  but,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  his 
observations?  lie  almost  hints  that  the  animal  called 
the  fluke,  which  is  said  to  cause  the  rot  in  sheep, 
might  arise  from  spontaneous  generation,  and  **  that 
it  has  never  been  found  out  of  the  sheep's  liver  or  that  of 
other  animals."  As  regards  the  latter,  there  must  be 
a  mistake,  for  he  quotes  from  Cuvier  that  the  "fluke 
has  been  found  in  the  eye  of  man."  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  bad  much  experience  in  the  disease  in  sheep, 
told  me  he  has  often  found  the  fluke  in  sheep's  gall. 
As  to  spontaneous  generation,  it  is  a  term  often  applied 
when  a  thing  cannot  be  traced  to  its  proper  origin.  I 
mentioned  a  plant  called  the  Rot-weed,  which  is  blamed 
for  causing  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  observed  that  they 
might  eat  the  plant  containing  eggs,  or  larvce  of  insects 
which  produced  the  animal  found  in  their  liver;  but  it 
appears  that  is  wrong,  for  "  N.  D.  D.''  mentions  that 
the  fluke  and  sandore  are  not  produced  from  insects — 
"  they  are  perfect  animals  forming  a  genus  of  the  second 
class  of  the  radiated  animals."  May  not  wet  food  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  fluke,  and,  as  "  N.  D.  D." 
observes,  render  them  "  dropsical  and  finally  kill  them?" 
—J.  fVighion. 

Manures^  and  Steeping  Seeds. — Some  of  your  readers 
may  be  amused  at  the  style,  as  well  as  at  the  matter  of 
the  following  quotations  from  "  The  Curiosities  of  Na- 
ture and  Art  in  Husbandry  and  Gardening,"  published 
in  1707.  They  show  that  the  value  of  the  inorganic 
parts  of  manure,  and  the  advantage  of  steeping  seeds, 
were  well  known  at  that  time.  *' The  whole  secret  of 
multiplication  consists  in  the  right  use  of  salts.  Salt, 
Bays  Palissy,  is  the  principal  substance  and  virtue  of 
dung.  A  field  may  be  sown  every  year,  if  we  restore 
to  it  by  stercoration  what  we  take  from  it  in  the  har- 
vest.'' ....  "  Seeing  all  multiplication  depends  on 
salts,  the  main  business  is  to  get  together  a  great  quan- 
tity at  little  expense, that  the  profit  maybe  the  greater." 
The  author  then  describes  a  method  of  making  liquid 
manure,  in  three  old  casks,  into  which  objects  are  sepa- 
rately thrown,  accordiog  to  the  ease  witli  which  they  de- 
compose. He  further  urges  the  importance  of  burning  all 
wild  plants,  and  of  carefully  dissolving  the  soluble  parts  of 
their  ashes,  and  then  proceeds — *Take  as  many  pounds 
of  saltpetre  or  nitre  as  you  have  acres  of  land  to  sow. 
For  each  acre  dissolve  a  pound  of  saltpetre  in  twelve 
pints  of  the  water  that  sanks  from  the  dunghill.  When 
the  saltpetre  is  quite  melted,  throw  in  a  little  of  those 
salts  of  plants  (i.  e.  ashes)  according  to  the  quantity  you 
have  of  them.  This  liquor  is  then  called  the  'Universal 
Matter,'  because  niire  is  truly  the  universal  spirit  of  the 
elementary  world.  This  is  tlie  main  poiut  of  the  whole 
eecret  of  multiptication.  We  will  for  tlie  future  call  the 
■water  that  is  got  ready  in  the  casks,  Prepared  Water, 
and  the  water  from  which  the  salts  are  extracted  from 
plants,  and  the  nitre,  Universal  Matter.  For  one  acre, 
take  twelve  pints  of  the  prepared  water,  and  mix  with  it 
immediately  tlie  universal  matter,  in  which  there  ought 
to  be  a  pound  of  dissolved  nitre.  The  vessel  into  which 
you  put  these  liquors  must  be  large  enough  to  contain 
the  corn  which  you  design  for  one  acre.  Then  strew  in 
your  corn  into  these  liquors  ;  there  must  be  two  inches 
of  water  above  the  seed.  Leave  the  corn  to  soak  for 
twelve  hours,  and  stir  it  up  and  down  every  two.  If  by 
that  time  it  do  not  swell,  let  it  lie  longer  till  it  begin  to 
plump  up  considerably.  One  third  less  of  seed  than 
usual  will  serve  fur  an  acre  ;  nay,  you  may  safely  use  but 
half  as  much,  and  mingle  among  it  some  straw  cut  very 
small,  that  the  sower  may  lake  it  up  by  liandfuls  and 
sow  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  1  have  said  already."  The 
explanation  the  author  offers  of  the  use  of  soaking  seeds 
is  whimsical.  He  says  that  the  first  action  is  to  "cut 
the  covers  that  infold  the  sprouts,"  and  that  the  second 
action  is  *'  to  serve  each  grain  of  corn,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  a  loadstone,  to  attract  the  nitre  of  the  earth, 
which  the  subterranean  fires  have  reduced  and  driven 
into  steams  and  vapours  in  the  low  and  middle  region  of 
the^  air,  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables  and  of  animals. 
'*rhis  is  not  a  vain  imagination,  a  chimera,  or  empty 
notion." — C.  Danvi?!. 

Agricultural  Weeds.— It  must  be  well  known  to  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil  that  these  are  of  a  more  hardy  and 
vigorous  nature  than  the  plants  which  require  the  care  of 
his  fostering  hand,  and  are  apt  to  gain  the  superiority, 
and  appropriate  to  themselves  vegetable  aliment  not  in- 
tended for  them.  Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  prevent,  as  (ar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  growth  of  every  kind  of  vegetable,  except 
those  which  he  cultivates.  The  number  of  plants  known 
as  weeds  is  very  great ;  they  are  either  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial ;  the  first  two  die  the  first  or  second  year, 
e.  e.  as  soon  as  their  seeds  are  perfected,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  their  seeds  ;  the  latter  are  not  only  multi- 
plied by  their  seeds,  but  also  by  their  roots,  which  re- 
main inactive  during  winter,  and  put  forth  new  plants  in 
spring.  The  seeds  of  some  plants  germinate  as  soon  as 
they  get  moisture,  although  they  are  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  soil  ;  others,  again,  do  not  succeed 
unless  they  adhere  to  some  kind  of  earthy  substance, 
and  enjoy  the  reviving  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Many  seeds,  however — even  those  of  the  most  diminutive 
size — will  remain  inactive  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
vegetate  afterwards,  i,  e.  as  soon  as  any  accident  has 
placed  them  in  a  favourable  situation  ;  seeds  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  not  less  than  1800  years  old  have 


germinated,  and  produced  thriving  plants.  Again,  many 
seeds  are  accommodated  with  some  kind  of  wing  or 
feather,  by  which  they  are  conveyed  from  their  place  of 
birth,  and  disseminated  over  the  fields  ;  for  instance,  the 
seeds  of  tlie  Dock  tribe  have  little  wings,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  bat,  by  which  they  are  often 
conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  in  high  winds  ;  others 
are  furnished  with  still  better  means  of  travelling,  and 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  breeze  for 
shifting  their  position.  It  is  proper  that  all  Grass-fields, 
hedge-rows,  and  waste  ground,  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
unprofitable  herbage.  The  negligence  which  occurs  in 
this  respect  in  many  places,  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
foul  state  in  which  neighbouring  lands  are  to  be  seen. 
Pastures  are  sometimes  so  closely  overrun  with  weeds, 
that  the  cattle  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  mouthful  of  pure 
herbage,  and  the  vegetable  food  applied,  wliich  should 
nourish  wliolesome  pasture,  is  consumed  by  useless 
weeds. — J.  Mcl.^  Hillsborough. 

Turnips. — I  am  a  dealer  in  Turnip  seeds,  and  am 
frequently  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  by  the  va- 
rious names  by  which  my  customers  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate the  sorts  which  they  may  require.  It  is  this  incon- 
venience, with  the  view  of  obviating  the  same,  for  the 
benefit  of  myself  and  others  siuiilarly  situated,  that  has 
prompted  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  annexed  list  of 
names,  trusting  that  you  or  some  one  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  will  furnish,  in  an  early  Number  of  your 
valuable  Paper,  a  descriptive  list  with  definite  names 
(other  names  being  considered  as  synonymous)  of  the 
different  varieties  ;  which  may  be  a  means  of  preventing 
error,  to  a  great  extent,  both  to  the  seedsman  and  the 
sower. —  JFesi  Briton.  [With  this  communication  came 
a  list  of  the  names  of  48  varieties,  which  we  do  not  now 
publish,  in  the  hope  that  a  mere  notice  of  the  important 
subject  referred  to,  will  succeed  in  eliciting  from  our 
farming  correspondents  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
and  merits,  with  the  names  of  the  different  varieties  they 
may  grow.] 

Fencing — The  following  method'of  making,  in  a  very 
cheap  and  expeditious  manner,  a  fence  to  inclose  ground, 
I  have  observed  adopted  in  this  neighbourhood  : — First, 
take  some  sapling  Oak  poles,  about  five  or  six  yards 
long,  cut  them  into  lengths  of  something  more  than  a 
yard,  and  cleave  the  thickest  part  into  four,  and  the 
middle  into  three,  to  produce  stakes.  Dig  a  trench  two 
spade-grafts  deep,  and  make  a  bank  with  the  sods,  of  two 
spade-grafts  high,  breaking  them  as  little  as  possible  ; 
cut  the  sods  sloping,  not  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  lay  them  sloping  in  the  same  direction 
for  the  bank,  so  that,  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  shall  he  one  sloping  line;  let  the 
sods  of  the  second  spade-graft  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
those  of  the  first,  but  let  the  joinings  be  like  those  of 
bricks  in  a  wall,  the  joining  between  two  sods  above 
over  the  middle  of  the  sod  below,  and  let  all  the  earth  of 
the  second  spadcgraft  be  thrown  so  as  to  back  the  fence. 
Drive  the  stakes,  well  pointed,  through  the  sods  of  the 
upper  layer,  and  considerably  into  those  of  the  under 
layer,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  yard  from  each 
other.  Then  take  the  straggling  Furze,  stubbed  for  the 
purpose,  and  thrust  the  heads  of  them  very  forward  into 
the  face  of  the  bank,  contriving  that  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Furze  shall  be  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stake.  Over  all  this  wind  the  longest  Blackthorns,  and 
the  fence  will  be  sufficiently  strong  without  binders. — 
W.  II.,  Reading. 

Small  Farms. — Seeing  by  your  answers  to  correspond- 
ents in  your  last,  that  some  questions  have  been  put  to 
you  on  the  best  plan  of  cultivating  a  small  plot  of  land, 
so  as  to  keep  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  out  of  place  if  I  detail  to  you  the 
plan  I  follow  on  a  field  of  4;^  acres.  The  land  is 
good,  being  a  free  light  soil,  on  a  chalky  bottom.  Of 
course  I  have  not  neglected  Lucerne,  but  have  devoted 
one  half  acre  to  this,  sowing  it  in  drills  9  inches  apart, 
and  hoed  each  time  of  mowing,  which  I  am  able  to  do 
five  times  in  the  season.  The  remaining  4  acres  1  divide 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  cultivate  as  follows  : — To  make 
my  plan  clear,  however,  I  must  begin  my  rotation  where 
most  rotations  end,  viz.,  with  Wheat.  Say,  then,  that  I 
have  my  field  well  prepared  for  Wheat  ;  this  grain  is 
accordingly  sown  in  drills,  with  very  little  seed,  and  in 
the  following  spring  has  Clover  and  Rye-grass  harrowed 
in  with  it;  next  year  these  are  mown  three  times,  and 
after  the  last  mowing  I  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  dung,  which  produces,  next  spring,  a  very  early 
and  plentiful  crop,  chiefly  Rye-grass ;  this  is  either 
mown  for  stock,  or  for  Hay  ;  and  on  the  half  first  cleared 
I  plant  Potatoes,  without  dung,  on  the  other  I  sow 
Swedish  Turnips,  which  have  a  dressing  of  guano;  the 
Potatoes  are  planted  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  May, 
and  the  Swedes  are  in  the  ground  in  the  same  month. 
The  following  year  the  Potatoes  are  succeeded  by  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  dressed  with  guano,  and  the  Swedes  by 
Carrots,  with  dung.  This  forms  my  preparation  for 
Wheat,  as  before  alluded  to,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  more  valuable  produce 
for  the  feeding  of  stock  by  any  other  plan  ;  it  is  also  as 
little  expensive  as  possible,  three  diggings  only  in  four 
years  being  required.  If  I  introduce  Tares,  as  you 
recommend,  on  one  half  of  the  Wheat-stubble,  another 
digging  is  required,  and  though  I  am  not  insensible  to 
their  superiority  over  Clover  and  Rye-grass  as  an 
improving  crop,  I  think  it  is  much  overbalanced  by  the 
extra  digging  and  the  price  of  the  seed.  I  have  also  a  strong 
partiality  for  Rye-grass  as  food  for  stock — nothing  is  so 
much  liked  by  horses,  and  on  no  green  crop  whatever  will 
they  do  so  much  work  :  I  mean  this,  however,  to  apply 
to  it  in  its  early  growth  ;  when  it  gets  old,  and  ripens  its 


seed,  the  ground  might  as  well  bear  a  crop  of  Corn,  and 
stock  would  relish  straw  quite  as  much.  As  it  seems  a 
general  opinion  that  Potatoes  do  best  when  left  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  I  propose  to  try  the  effect  of  covering 
them  up  with  stable  litter,  raking  off  the  long  straw  when 
taken  up,  and  digging  in  the  short  dung.  In  such  case,  a 
dressing  of  guano  would  be  saved  for  the  Mangold 
Wurzel  which  follows. — Senex. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTY  of  ENGLAND. 

[Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Weekly  Councils  of  May  15 
and  29,  concluded.] 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Prize  Essays.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Judges,  in  assigning  the  Society's 
Prize  of  50/,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of 
Cheshire  to  Mr.  Wm.  Palin,  of  Stapleford  Hall,  near 
Chester  ;  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Arkell,  of  Hol- 
low Farm,  near  Gloucester,  who,  in  announcing  himself 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  highly-commended  Essays 
on  the  Discrimination  of  Soils,  had  presented  his  Essay 
to  the  Society  for  whatever  use  the  Journal  Committee 
might  think  proper  to  make  of  it,  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — The  stipulations  entered 
into  by  the  authorities  of  Slirewsbury  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  reso- 
lution at  the  last  Monthly  Council,  deciding  on  Shrews- 
bury as  the  place  of  the  annual  country  meeting  of  1845, 
were  laid  before  the  Council,  and  having  been  read  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Dynamometer.- — Mr.  Clyburn,  director  of  the  Earl 
of  Ducie's  iron-works,  in  Gloucestershire,  addressed  to 
the  Council  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  of  Dyna- 
mometers recommended  by  the  Council,  on  the  report  of 
the  Judges  of  Implements,  at  the  Derby  meeting,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Jaques, 
with  a  request  that  after  the  successive  trials  they  had 
each  made  of  the  Dynamometers  sent  to  ihem,  they 
would  report  to  the  Council  their  respective  merits  when 
applied  to  the  draught  of  agricultural  implements;  the 
instruments  being  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr, 
Parkes,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Society,  fur  the 
purpose  of  having  their  mechanical  adjustments,  and 
graduation  of  scale  under  the  strain  of  given  successive 
weights,  duly  ascertained  previously  to  the  trial.  Mr. 
Ciyburn  stated  that  one  of  his  self-recording  Dynamome- 
ters having  been  completed  for  the  trial,  was  now  for- 
warded to  the  Society,  with  printed  instructions  for  its 
use.  The  Dynamometer  sent  by  Mr.  Ciyburn,  would  re- 
cord a  strain  of  draught  up  to  12  cwt.  Its  principle  of 
action  being  self-recording,  was  different  from  that  of 
other  Dynamometers,  the  box  containing  the  instrument 
being  supported  on  wheels,  which  communicated,  by  their 
axil,  a  progressive  revolution  to  the  recording  cylinder' 
within  it  as  the  draught  proceeded,  and  its  registration 
was  made  continuously  by  the  pencil  moving  over  its 
ruled  surface  :  the  average  amount  of  draught  being  ob- 
tained by  inspection  of  tlie  indications  thus  obtained  of 
the  mometary  variations  during  any  given  time  and 
space.  The  Dynamometer  of  Messrs. '^Cottam  and  Hallen 
had  also  been  duly  forwarded  for  the  trial.  This  instru- 
ment in  its  original  form  is  described  and  figured  in  Mr. 
Handley's  paper  on  Wheel  and  Swing  Ploughs,  (Journal, 
i.  143),  and  its  improvements  detailed  by  Mr.  Pusey  in 
his  paper  on  the  Draught  of  Ploughs  (Journal,  i.  219). 
Mr.  Slaney  having  informed  the  Council  that  he  had 
tried  a  very  simple  and  cheap  Dynamometer,  made  by 
Messrs.  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  Council  agreed  to  recommend  the  purchase 
of  this  instrument,  at  tlie  next  monthly  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  it  to  the  others  for  trial.  The  Council 
resolved,  that,  as  much  time  and  care  would  be  required 
for  the  proposed  investigation  into  the  practical  merits  of 
these  instruments,  and  ilie  estimate  of  their  relative  value 
accordingly,  the  trial  should  be  postponed  until  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year. 

DESTnuciroN  of  Rats. — Captain  Forbes,  R.  N., 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  damage 
and  loss  sustained  by  farmers,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  effected  by  the  common  rat  and  other  injurious 
animals,  Mr.  Meyer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council  on 
this  subject.  He  stated,  that  having  for  the  last  twelve 
years  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  rat,as  fouod  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
he  bad  arrived  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  sagacity, 
nature,  and  peculiar  habits  of  that  destructive  animal, 
and  of  the  preparations  applicable,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  would  lead  to  its  entire  extirpation.  He 
proposed  to  the  Council,  that  various  farms  infested  with 
rats  should  be  selected  for  the  trial  of  these  pre]>arations, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  practical  value,  and  of  entering  afterwards  into  any 
general  arrangement  with  the  Society  or  its  members.  He 
had  already  extensive  contracts  with  the  principal  West 
Indiamerchants  for  cleansing  their  estates  and  plantations. 
He  referred  to  the  certificates  then  submitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil, in  evidence  of  the  successful  result  of  his  proceedings 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
Fiogmore  Lodge,  at  the  Mansion  House,  Newgate, 
Macclesfield  Workhouse,  and  at  various  other  public  and 
private  establishments  in  this  country ;  and  to  those 
given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Households  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Kings  of  Pru&sia  and 
Denmark. — Colonel  Challoner  stated  that,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Mr,  Murray  and  other  panies  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Household,  the  most  undeni- 
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able  evideocc  of  tiie  complete  success  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
operations,  he  had  been  induced  to  engage  him  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  through  his  means  the  same  exemp- 
tion at  his  own  establishment  at  Portnall  Park ;  to  wliich 
an  unusual  influx  of  rats  had  been  occasioned  by  TJr. 
Meyer's  successful  dispersion  of  them  from  his  neigh- 
bours in  that  part  of  Surrey. — At  the  succeeding  Council, 
Colonel  Challoner,  being  called  upon  by  the  President 
to  favour  the  members  with  a  report  on  the  result  of 
jMr.  Meyer's  operations  at  Portnall  Park,  he  stated  to  the 
meeting:,  that  the  applicdtions  had  baen  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  case,  as  in  that  of  others  ;  that  the  rats 
never  died  in  the  house,  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  pre- 
paration causing  them  to  seek  the  open  air,  without 
attempting  to  return  to  their  former  haunts;  its  odour 
driving  them  away,  while  its  substance,  if  eaten,  caused 
certain  death.  Colonel  Challoner  suggested,  that  as 
there  was  a  very  general  complaint  among  farmers  at  the 
present  time,  of  the  waste  and  consumption  of  produce 
effected  by  these  destructive  animals,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  many  members,  whose  premises  were  infested, 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Meyer  himself  a  statement  on  the 
Bnbject.— The  Council  then  granted  leave  accordingly, 
for  Mr.  Jleyer  to  attend  the  ensuing  weekly  meeting  on 
the  29th  of  May. — Mr.  Meyer,  in  his  personal  statement 
on  that  day  to  the  Council,  explained  the  general  effects 
of  his  preparations,  and  the  uniform  success  which  had 
attended  their  use.  He  had  several  of  these  prepara- 
tions, which  were  applicable  in  rotation  according  to 
circumstances,  but  not  one  of  them  contained  a  single 
grain  of  arsenic  or  other  poison,  strong  enough  to  produce 
death  in  larger  animals,  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  was 
employed.  The  expense  of  the  ingredients  was  very 
trifling;  and  the  ease  with  which  estates  or  premises,  of 
any  extent,  could  be  rendered  free  from  rats,  constituted 
the  difference  between  his  own  mode  of  extirpation 
and  tliat  of  other  parties  who  professed  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  There  was,  in  fact,  lie  be- 
lieved, no  place  entirely  free  from  these  animals,  for 
any  long  time  together,  and  the  process  he  employed  was 
so  simple  that  any  farmer  could  follow  it  out  as  efS- 
ciently  as  he  could  himself,  on  being  made  acquHinted 
with  its  principle.  His  chief  secret  consisted  in  the 
chemical  nature  of  his  compounds,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  proper  application,  employed  by  his  father  (a  prac- 
tical chemist  in  Germany)  for  30  years,  and  by  himself 
for  12  years  ;  the  peculiar  action  of  the  poison  affecting 
the  respiration  of  the  animal  and  driving  him  from  the 
house  to  seek  the  fresh  air,  such  access  of  fresh  air  into 
the  lungs  only  accelerating  the  fatal  result.  In  a  few 
days,  any  premises  whatever  could  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  rats,  and  would  remain  so  for  a  period  varying  from 
nine  to  fourteen  months,  according  to  circumstances. 
ISo  poultry  would  be  injured  by  the  preparations  used, 
and  cats  or  dogs  would  be  affected  by  only  a  temporary 
sickness.  The  remedy  not  only  drove  away  the  rats, 
but  by  its  odour  continiied  to  have  that  effect  for  several 
months  afterwards.  It  had  the  same  influence  over 
water-rats  as  the  common  rats  on  land.  — On  the  motion 
of  Lord  Portman,  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  Council  returned  to  Mr.  Meyer  their  thanks 
for  the  communication  with  which  he  had  then  favoured 
them. 

Analysis  of  Limestones  and  Marls.  —  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  his  "  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  de- 
scribes a  simple  and  exact  mode,  by  which  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  minute  details  of  analysis  may 
ascertain,  by  inspection,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
given  out  by  a  limestone  or  marl,  on  the  solution  of  a 
given  portion  of  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  thus  deduce, 
with  a  practical  exactness  sufGcient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  quantity,  to  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  may  be  present  in  any  particular 
soil.  Dr.  Ure  having  devoted  much  of  his  attention  for 
many  years  to  a  general  simplification  of  the  apparatus 
required  by  practical  persons,  in  the  processes  of  par- 
ticular pursaits  connected  more  or  less  with  chemical 
science,  attended  the  Council  of  the  29th  of  May,  and 
favoured  the  members  with  the  inspection  of  an  appa- 
ratus similar  in  its  object  to  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
but  slightly  modified  in  its  construction.  In  order  to 
proTc  its  accuracy,  Dr.  Ure  performed  before  the 
Council  an  experiment  with  100  grains  of  pounded 
marble,  explaining,  at  each  step  of  the  process,  the 
rationale  of  his  proceeding.  The  equivalent  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  v.'as  ulmost  immediately  shown  by  the 
inttrument.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Ure  stated  that  the  apparatus  was  capable 
of  showing  the  preaence  and  amount  of  the  carbonate 
of  marjncaia  contained  in  the  magnesian  limestones, 
but  that  a  special  scale  would  be  required,  and  aUo 
a  subsequent  testing  of  the  acid  solution. — Dr.  Ure 
then  presented  to  the  Council  bix  samples  of  real, 
Or  normal  gnano,  all  of  which  had  been  the  subjects  of 
bis  carirful  analysis.  Guano  being  a  substance  under- 
going a  slow  but  certain  chemical  change,  the  various 
cargoes  brought  to  this  country  were  as  various  ai  the 
conditions  of  time  and  climate  could  make  them,  and  had 
ncTcr  been  imported  in  the  original  or  normal  condition 
in  which  the  substances  were  voidt:d  by  the  aca-fowls  fur- 
nishing the  supply,  richly  charged  with  uric  add,  the 
grand  permanent  pabulum  of  manure,  v/hich  would  give 
fertility  for  years,  but  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  more  or 
less  adranccd,  Analjses  spoke  of  ammonia  and  other 
results  of  that  decomposition,  but  such  comjiounds  did 
not  exist  in  the  guano  in  itii  original  Btdt^,  as  voided  ; 
while  in  other  examinations  of  sarrtplcs,  It  wfjs  found  that 
ftU  the  uric  acid  and  rich  animal  matter  had  b(;comc 
changed  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  all  the  azotised  prin 
Ciplc  gone  off  in  gas,  nothing  remaining   but  ,a  carbona 


ceous  residuum,  of  no  comparative  value.  He  had 
already  presented  to  the  Journal  Committee  a  Paper 
showing — -Ist.  These  changes  of  uric  acid;  2d.  An 
account  of  guano  in  its  fresh,  decayed,  or  spurious  state  ; 
3d.  A  detailed  view  of  the  new  metliods  of  chemical  re- 
search, which,  after  a  period  of  twenty  years'  research, 
he  had  now  brought  to  a  practical  result.  The  specimens 
of  guano  he  presented  were  the  Bolivian,  Cliilian,  Peru- 
vian, and  African.  He  obtained  the  Bolivian  from  Bo- 
livia about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  :  and  because  it  gave  no 
indications  of  the  presence  of  ammonia,  the  cargoes  were 
treated  with  perfect  indifference  by  the  merchants  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  article  in  its  decaying  state  ; 
but  he  found,  that  although  dry  as  Irish  snufF,  that  inva- 
luable guano  was  rich  in  uric  acid  and  animal  matter, 
and  capable  of  producing  22  percent,  of  ammonia  on 
its  decomposition  as  a  manure.  It  was  so  highly  valued 
by  the  natives,  that  they  were  so  much  averse  to  its  leav- 
ing the  country,  that  genuine  cargoes  were  now  difficult 
to  obtain.  —  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  voted  to  Dr.  Ure  for  the  presents  he  had 
then  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  for  his  kindness  in 
making  an  experiment  before  the  Council. 

Draining  Tilks  and  Tools Mr.  Slaney  reported 

to  the  Council  the  result  of  an  inspection  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Clive,  and  himself,  of  Mr.  Clayton's  new  machine  for 
making  pipe-tiles,  at  21,  Upper  Park-place,  Dorset-square. 
They  were  much  struck  with  the  simplicity,  cheapness, 
and  effective  operation  of  the  machine  in  question  ;  and 
particularly  remarked  the  recent  improvement  in  it,  by 
which  the  clay,  in  its  transit  through  the  cylinder  to  the 
die  at  the  bottom,  was  made  to  pass  [through  a  kind  of 
sieve  or  strainer.  This  served  to  arrest  any  small  stones 
or  hard  substances,  which  would  otherwise  have  impeded 
the  production  of  perfect  pipes.  A  force  of  25  lbs.  on 
the  winch  sufficed  to  communicate,  through  the  pinions 
and  wheeU,  the  requisite  pressure  to  the  piston  ;  and  so 
easy  was  the  labour  of  working  the  machine  rendered  by 
this  multiplication  of  power,  that  a  woman  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Clive  thought  that  many 
cLiys  might  perhaps  be  worked  through  this  machine 
without  pugging. 

Mr.  PrsEY  was  of  opinion  that  pipe-tiles  were  likely 
to  come  into  general  use,  yet  the  members  of  tlie  Society 
should  exercise  some  caution  in  their  proceedings.  He 
had  ordered  one  of  Mr.  Clayton's  machineg,  but  first 
thought  it  wise  to  send  up  some  of  his  clay  for  trial,  as 
he  had  two  sorts.  Neither  of  these  clays  were  found  to 
be  suitable  for  pipes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  one  of  the  same  machines 
in  use,  which  produced  excellent  pipes  from  his  clay  of 
the  plastic  kind.  He  particularly  desired  to  call  Mr. 
Parkes's  attention  to,  those  points  in  the  treatment  of 
clays  which  bore  on  their  necessary  preparation  for  pipe 
machines,  as  also  on  the  cost  of  burning  pipes  with  coal. 
Mr.  Pusey  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  from  a  Worces- 
tershire farmer  that  pipes  for  drains  had  been  success- 
fully used  for  a  longer  period  than  had  hitherto  been 
imagined  ;  but  he  had  also  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
drains,  formed  of  pipes  and  laid  in  a  very  soft  soil,  had 
failed  for  want  of  a  method  of  joining  them  ;  and  he 
thought  that  in  soft  and  irregular  subsoils  a  means  of 
junction  was  desirable.  He  had  early  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  a  short  piece  of  pipe  of  a  larger  size,  into 
which  the  ends  of  two  smaller  pipes  might  be  inserted. 
Another  method  had  been  adopted  by  tapering  one  end 
of  a  pipe  2  feet  long,  so  that  it  entered  the  larger  end  of 
another  pipe,  and  so  satisfied  was  a  farmer,  neighbour  to 
the  party  whose  drains  had  failed,  of  t!ie  sufficiency  of 
this  method,  that  he  had  ordered  100,000  of  such  pipes. 

Colonel  Challoner  desired  to  know  from  Mr.  Parkes 
to  what  extent  he  considered  the  density  of  pipes  ought 
to  be  carried,  as  he  and  others  gathered  from  his  previous 
remarks  that  Mr.  Park'^s  attributed  a  considerable  part 
of  their  action  to  their  porosity  and  power  of  suction  or 
absorption  of  water  from  soil. 

Mr.  Parkes  staled,  that  some  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning  on  a  former  occasion,  seemed  to  have  arisen  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  action  performed  by  a  pipe  in  ab- 
sorbing water  from  soil.  The  experiment  alluded  to,  re- 
lated to  the  absorbing  power  of  a  pipe  when  immersed  in 
water,  and  was  cited  as  furnishing  proof  of  porosity  ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  pipes  existed  la  drains, 
i.  c,  embedded  in  earth,  he  conceived  that,  however  wet 
the  soil  might  be,  a  pipe  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
absorb  water  so  freely  as  in  the  experiment  mentioned. 
It  was  easy  to  show,  indeed  it  must  be  self-evident,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  water  of  drainage  en- 
tered the  conduit  tlirough  the  crevices  between  each  p;iir 
of  pipes.  Nevertheless,  he  considered  a  certain  degree 
of  porosity  to  be  a  valuable  property  in  a  pipe,  as  the  con- 
tinned  absorption  of  moisture  must  necessarily  tend  to 
hiirden  the  floor  of  a  drain,  and  dry  the  soil  in  immudiu'e 
contact  with  the  pipes,  after  the  flow  ceased;  to  this 
effect  alone  he  intended  his  previous  remarks  to  apply. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  assign,  ihcuretically,  what 
might  be  the  best  prnctical  degrees  of  density  and  porosity 
to  be  given  to  such  an  article  as  a  draln-tilu.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  its  durability,  which  was  very  important,  would 
depend  on  the  quality  of  tlic  cluy  and  its  density  com- 
bined. The  old  Roman  bricks  made  in  thin  country 
were  well  known  to  have  possessed  wonderful  durubility, 
and  they  were  very  dense  compared  with  the  more  porous 
and  pcriHhahhj  modern  English  bricks.  Yet,  even  the 
Roman  bricks  absorbed  water,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  dilHcult,  even  wore  it  desirable,  to  compress  chiy 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  cylindric  pipe  so  as  to  render  it 
unabsorbent.     In   Mr.  Cluyton's  machine,  a  pressure  of 


about  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  acted  on  the  surface  of  the 
clay  in  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  express  the  pipes  with 
sutlicient  celerity;  and  he  had  shown  in  a  former  report 
to  the  Society,  that  the  Kentish  pipes  were  denser  than 
other  machine-made  tiles ;  also,  that  those  of  the  smallest 
bore  and  thinnest  substance  were  denser  than  the  larger 
and  thicker  pipes.  He  imagined  that  Mr.  Clayton's- 
machine  would  produce  them  yet  denser  than  these,  as  he- 
employed  greater  pressure  and  made  them  thinner  thaa 
the  old  machine ;  but  the  density  of  a  pipe  would  greatly 
depend  on  the  texture  and  finenesa  of  the  clay  employed 
in  Its  manufacture. 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of  some  kind  of  union 
between  every  pair  of  pipes,  Mr.  Parkes  agreed  with 
Mr.  Pusey  that  such  an  arrangement  was  desirable  for 
very  soft  bottoms,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
adapt  pipes  as  conduits  in  spouting  sands  &c.  •  but 
he  preferred,  for  such  ca=es,  the  inserting  an  inch-bore 
or  other  sized  pipe,  according  to  the  discharge  required, 
a  few  inches  into  a  fuU-lengtli  pipe  of  a  larger  size  easily 
fitting,  rather  than  the  using  short  pieces  to  form  a  joint* 
By  the  former  plan,  a  great  length  of  pipes  could  be  put 
together  on  the  surface,  and  then  be  let  down  into  the 
prepared  trench,  where  they  would  repose  on  the  whole 
length  and  have  the  full  bearing  of  the  larger  pipes, 
instead  of  resting  on  short  pieces.  Such  a  chain  of  pipes 
could  never  siuk  in  places — tlie  whole  length  must  sink 
together,  and  equally,  or  not  at  all.  Excepting,  how- 
ever, in  very  difficult  cases,  he  did  not  think  a  joint 
necessary,  if  the  trench  were  correctly  formed  as  before 
explained.  Simple  means  may  be  often  used  to  render  a 
soft  bottom  firm.  He  instanced  Mr,  John  Taylor,  of 
Mereworth,  Kent,  who,  in  draining  some  of  hisland  with> 
pipes  from  3  to  4  feet  deep,  met  with  bottoms  of  soft  boggy 
matter ;  sods  were  forced  down  into  these  soft  places,  and 
a  firm  bottom  was  secured,  on  which  to  place  the  pipes. 
No  failure  or  disturbance  had  occurred  in  this  work,  and 
the  drains  ran  throughout  the  year,  as  they  receive  the 
water  of  springs  as  well  as  rain.  Clay,  rammed  down  to 
the  bottom  of  trenches  in  soft  soils,  would  often  answer^ 
and  make  the  work  permanent. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  President,  Mr.  Parkes 
said  that  he  had  referred,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  elon- 
gation of  a  pipe,  when  wet,  compared  with  the  same  when 
dry.  He  had  found  by  nice  measurement,  that  a  small 
extension  in  length  occurred  when  a  perfectly  dry  pipe 
was  moistened  ;  he  deemed  it,  therefore,  of  some  conse- 
quence to  keep  pipes  quite  dry  until  tiiey  were  placed  Id 
the  drain,  as  the  subsequent  longitudinal  expansion  in  a 
line  of  pipes  would  act  as  a  force  to  keep  their  ends- 
firmly  pressed  against  each  other,  provided  they  were 
originally  well  and  closely  laid  ;  and  this  force  would 
contiibute  to  prevent  a  pipe  from  sinking,  if  a  small  fault 
should  occur  in  the  floor  of  a  drain  underneath  a  pipe. 
He  had  found  that  it  required  a  considerable  force  to- 
dislocate  or  separate  one  pipe  from  another,  when  the 
ends  only  thus  butted  one  against  another. 

In  comphance  with  Mr.  Pusey's  desire,  he  had  col- 
lected a  good  deal  of  information  as  regarded  the  prepa- 
ration of  clay,  and  the  cost  of  burning  pipes  with  coal. 
On  the  latter  subject  he  had  found,  from  personal  in- 
quiry of  two  highly  respectable  pipe  tile-makers  in  Su^ 
folk,  that  from  3  to  3a-  cwts.  of  coal  were  required  to 
burn  1000  pipes  12  to  1 4  inches  long,  weighing  froia 
2500  to  3000  lbs.  per  1000;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Law- 
Hodges,  of  Hempsted  Park,  Cranbrook,Kent,  had  recently 
informed  him  that  his  experienced  potter,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
states,  "  The  nearest  calculation  I  can  give,  from  expe- 
rience, is,  that  1  ton  of  good  coals  will  be  sufficient  to 
burn  18,000  pipe-tiles  of  1  inch  bore  or  diameter;  and 
500  common  brushwood  faggots  will  produce  the  same 
effect."  This  was  equal  to  about  1  l-Sth  cwt.  of  coat 
per  1000,  and  per  1000  lbs.  weight,  as  the  inch-pipes- 
weighed  about  1  lb.  each. 

As  regarded  the  preparatory  operations  for  rendering 
clays  fit  for  being  made  into  thin  pipes,  their  nature^ 
varied  with  that  of  the  clay.  He  believed  there  were- 
few,  if  an)',  beds  of  clay  to  be  met  with  which  were  fit 
for  use  without  passing  through  the  pug-mill ;  though  h& 
knew  of  plpe-tlleries  where  washing  was  not  found  neces- 
sary. The  washing  of  clay  was  an  excellent  and  cheap 
process,  and  was  capable  of  reducing  hard  as  well  aa 
stony  clays  into  a  state  fit  for  the  pipe-machine.  It  was 
to  be  seen  at  most  of  the  brick  and  tile-yards  about 
London.  The  cost  of  getting  the  clay  and  washing  here 
was  about  25.  per  lOOO  bricks,  weighing  nearly  5000 
lbs.  ;  or  about  5c/.  per  1000  lbs.  of  burned  goods.  This 
included  the  pumping  up  of  water,  which  was  rarely  ne- 
cessary in  country  tileries.  He  had  found  in  Suffolk  that 
getting  and  washing  cost  about  Gt/,  per  1000  tiles,  weigh- 
ing 2500  lbs. ;  und  Mr.  Etheredge  had  informed  him 
of  a  case  in  which  it  cost  him  Id.  for  about  3000  lbs. 
The  cost  of  washing  was,  therefore,  quite  insignifi- 
cant when  reckoned  on  pipes  weighing  only  1000  lbs. 
per  thousand,  and  that  of  the  apparatus  would  not 
exceed  from  10/.  to  15/. 

Mr.  Slunoy  remarked,  as  regnrds  the  porosity  of  pipe?^ 
and  their  absorption  of  water,  he  was  disposed  to  attri- 
bute a  greater  action  to  them  than  did  Mr.  Parkes,  the- 
ingenious  author  of  that  idea.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  mention  that  another  description  of  unglazed 
earthen  pipe  had  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  made  in  Scotland, 
which  had  been  i>roved,  ho  believed,  to  be  c/ipable  of 
BUbtaining  a  vertical  column  of  water  GOO  feet  high  with- 
out pushing  water  through  them.  If  he  recollc'cted 
rightly,  the  experiment  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.. 
Smitii,  of  iJeanbton,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  fitness 
of  Huidi  pi|it'H  to  convey  water  into  townn. 

Mr.  SainBbury,'of  Duvizcs,  thinking  that  it, did  not 
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appear  to  be  generally  known  that  the  pipe  draining- 
tiles  were  made  in  Wiltshire,  presented  tour  such  tiles, 
■of  different  sizes,  to  the  Society.  These  tiles  varied  in 
internal  diameter  from  1  to  2^  in.,  'and  in  price,  from 
2ls.  to  35s.  per  1000. 

5  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cator  presented  a  tile  for  the 
end  of  drains,  having  a  transverse  section  made 
almost  through  it,  near  one  of  its  extremities,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  receiving  an  iron  grating,  more  or  less 
raised  as  may  be  desired,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
rats  or  rabbits  into  drains. 

Mr.  William  Moffat,  of  Montpelier  Street,  Knights- 
bridge,  had  leave  to  exhibit  his  wood  pattern  for  a 
drain-tile,  intended  to  possess  great  power  of  absorp- 
tion and  a  channel  for  the  descending  water,  as  well  as 
a  great  saving  in  the  material  of  stone  for  filling  in  the 
drains. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Hylcoll,  Rutlandshire,  presented 
three  of  the  principal  tools  used  by  him  in  the  process  of 
shallow  and  deep  draining,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Audley  and  Son,  of  Norbriggs,  near  Chesterfield.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  for  a  considerable  time  experienced  the 
advantage  of  implements  such  as  those  he  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  both  for  strength  and  durability. 

Milk  Syphons  A^'D  Pans.— Lord  Camoys  presented 
to  the  Society,  as  requested  by  the  Council,  a  specimen 
of  the  block-tin  syphon  he  had  applied  so  advantageously 
to  the  use  of  his  dairy.  This  syphon  is  formed  of  a 
tube  ISi  inches  lon^,  and  ^  inch  internal  diameter;  it  is 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  by  means  of  a  pivot 
(formed  of  a  portion  of  similar  tubing)  2  inches  long, 
soldered  as  the  portion  of  a  radius  inside  the  arc  at  its 
middle,  it  may  be  placed  conveniently  in  the  socket  of 
an  upright  cylindric  stand,  and  thus  turned  round  in  any 
direction.  That  portion  of  the  tubular  arch  of  tbe 
syphon  intended  to  be  inserted  into  the  milk- pan,  is  only 
9  inches  long  from  the  insertion  in  the  socket  of  the 
stand,  and  its  curve  is  circular;  the  other  leg  is  9^ 
inches  long,  and  forms  only  a  slight  elliptic  curve 
from  the  same  point  of  the  stand,  so  that  its  orifice  is 
1^  inch  lower  than  that  inserted  in  the  pan.  On  this 
part  of  the  tube  is  inserted,  at  2^  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  bend,  a  small  stop-cock  of  block  tin,  with  a 
small  tapering  mouth-piece  of  the  same  metal.  The  end 
oftlie  syphon  intended  to  be  immersed  in  the  milk  has 
four  very  slight  notches  filed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  milk  to  pass  through  them  sideways  into  the 
tube,  when  the  end  of  it  is  pressed  close  to  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  but  to  prove  too  minute 
as  a  passage  for  the  cream  when  the  milk  has  all  been 
drawn  off.  Lord  Camoys  stated  that  he  had  half-a-dozen 
such  syphons  in  use  for  his  own  dairy  at  Stonor  Park, 
and  he  found  them  most  convenient  for  drawing  off  the 
milk,  and  draining  every  portion  of  it  from  the  cream. 
They  were  almost  self-acting.  The  dairy^maid  had  only 
to  insert  the  tube,  draw  out  the  air  with  her  mouth 
through  the  stop-cock,  and  the  current  being  thus  esta- 
blished, the  syphons  required  no  further  attendance  for  a 
<iuarttr  of  an  hour,  when  the  dairy-maid  on  her  return 
lound  all  the  separation  of  the  milk  and  cream 
not  only  efl'ected  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
lierself,  but  \\ith  an  exactness  not  to  be  attained 
even  with  great  care  by  the  ordinary  process  of  skimming. 
— The  President  suggested  glass  as  a  better  material  for 
the  syphon  than  block-tin,  on  account  of  its  transparency, 
and  the  consequent  facility  afforded  for  ascertaining  by 
jimple  inspection  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  tube  from 
any  impurity  on  its  inner  surface. — Lord  Camoys  had 
found  no  acidity  form,  or  impurity  collect,  in  the  block- 
tin  tubes,  which  being  pliable,  might  advantageously  be 
bent  and  moulded  into  any  convenient  shape  required. 
These  syphons  were  made  by  His  Lordship's  tinman,  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  at  5s.  Gd,  each,  and  the  wooden 
stands  cost  2s.  each.  Any  tinman  could  make  them, 
and  he  should  be  much  gratified  to  find,  that  a  contriv- 
ance of  which  he  only  claimed  the  application,  had  been 
useful  to  the  members  of  the  Society. — Sir  John  W. 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  tried 
Lord  Camoys's  plan  of  skimming  by  a  syphon,  and  had 
found  it  to  answer  perfectly ;  he  regarded  ^it  as  a 
most  valuable  suggestion.  He  thought  the  Society  were 
also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pellatt  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  undertook  to^manufacturetbe  glass  mitk-paus, 
of  similar  shape  to  those  with  which  Captain  Carr  had 
favoured  the  Society,  but  of  superior  glass,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  at  which,  under  the  present  restric- 
tions, articles  of  such  a  material  could  be  produced. 
—  Sir  John  Lubbock  thought' that  these,milk-pans  would 
eventually  supersede  all  others  ;  and  he  suggested  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Society  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  dangerous  to  use  lead  vats  for  the 
milk,  or  even  glazed  earthenware,  as  is  stated  in  some 
works  on  the  Dairy  ;  as  well  as  the  metallic  churn 
lately  introduced.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Pellatt's  pan,  if  with- 
out much  increase  of  expense,  there  was  a  cup  at  one 
■end  (lilce  th;it  in  a  venison-dish)  to  take  the  last  milk 
for  the  syphon  to  dip  into.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
Mr.  Pellatt,  if  it  were  suggested  to  him,  would  also 
manufacture  glass  tubes  for  syphons,  to  sell  with  the 
pans. 

TussAC  Grass. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  laid  before  the 
Council  the  copy  of  a  Despatch  with  which  he  had  been 
favoured  by  Lord  Stanley,  addressed  to  his  Lordship  by 
General  Moody,  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tussac  Grass  of  that  colony,  -which 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Society.  This  docu- 
ment, after  detailing  various  facts  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  Grass,  and  the  localities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  it  would  probably  become  acclimatised, 


announced  the  collection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  seed 
in  the  Islands,  and  its  transmission  to  England.  His 
Lordship  stated,  through  Mr.  Pusey,  that  this  supply  of 
seed  was  offered  (at  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  party 
who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  its  collection)  to  the 
Society,  or  to  such  party  as  they  might  nominate. — The 
Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  returned  for  this 
communication  ;  and  allowed  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the  Society,  the  option  of  be- 
coming the  purchasers  of  the  supply  of  Tussac  Seed, 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

RunAL  Chemistry.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Ctierriist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hod. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Afrricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  repriiittd  from  the 
Gnrdcners''  C/tronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6d. 

Butter. — Anoni/mnus. — It  is  possible  that  the  taste  your 
butter  acquires  at  this  season  is  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
certain  weeds  in  your  pastures  at  this  time.  We  do  not  know 
if  buttprcui>s  affect  the  taste  of  butter. 

Cow  Cabbage.— ,Y.  Z.— Tliere  is  nothing  wc  know  of  in  this 
jilant  to  hinder  farm-yard  manure,  gruann,  &c,,  from  having- 
the  same  fertilising-  influence  on  it  wliich  they  exert  on  ail 
other  agricultural  plants.  Dig  in  20  or  30  yards  of  the  former, 
or  lioe  in  2  or  3  cwt.  ofthelatter  per  acre,  between  the  rows. 

Guano. — A  Subscrilier. — Unless  your  wheat  is  very  late,  we 
should  judge  it  to  be  too  late  for  sowing  guano. 

Hu-uic  Acid. — j^.— Most  vegetable  soils  contain  it.  Water  con- 
taining it  wilt  redden  vegetable  blues. 

MAMURiis.— IF.  B. — That  which  you  point  out  is  surely  an 
error.    We  liave  applied  to  Mr.  Karkcek  about  it. 

New  Cause  of  Failure  intue  Wheat  crops. — As  Mr.  Curtis 
is  investigating  this  subject,  he  would  feel  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  for  specimens  of  the  Wheat-stalks,  and  the 
grubs  infesting  them,  which  have  destroyed  the  Wheat 
around  North  Berwick.     II,  Robert  st.,  Hampstead-road. 

PuATY  Soil. —  Tyj-o.— Your  plan  will,  in  all  probability,  succeed 
according  to  your  wishes.  The  last  application  you  speak  of 
might,  we  think,  be  dispensed  with;  the  leaves  and  charcoal 
would  on  so  vegetable  a  soil  make  the  land  too  rich.  The 
lime  will  be  beneficial.  When  you  require  to  manure  it,  use 
3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre. 

Profits  of  Far.mi\'o.  — Plantagenet. — It  is  impossible  to 
answer  your  question ;  the  answer  depends  upon  so  many 
circumstances,  among  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
amountof capital  employed  per  acre. 

SuLpnuRic  ACID  ANi;  BoNES. —  W.  M.  D. — The  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  does  not  liberate 
the  whole  of  the  phosplioiic  acid  ;  .the  decomposition  is 
only  partial,  so  that  the  resuUs  of  it  are  gypsum  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  We  published 
a  short  communication  from  you  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sui.pui;ric  acid.— T.  S.— 1  lb.  of  acid,  according  to  Mr.  Bree's 
experiments,  will  fix  the  ammonia  of  2  gallons  of  urine  ;  that 
is,  equal  to  1  gallon  of  the  acid  to  about  36  of  urine. 

Tidal  Mud.— il/uri7jm?/s.— Tidal  mud  varies  in  quality;  the 
practice  of  warping  land  shows  the  opinion  held  of  it  on  some 
shores.  If  you  wish  to  apply  it,  probably  the  best  mode  would 
be  to  get  it  out  and  dry  it  in  the  summer  ;  S[iread  it  as  well  as 
possible  on  the  land  in  autumn  ;  the  frost,  and  your  harrows 
in  spring,  will  enable  you  to  complete  the  spreading  ofit. 

♦,f*  As  usual,  raanycoramunications  have  been  received  too  late. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  June  3. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by- land-carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate,  and  the  quality  generally  much  inferior 
to  what  it  has  been  ;  the  trade  opened  heavily,  and  where  sales 
were  made  a  reduction  of  fully  is.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to,  its 
value  being  aflected  by  the  liberation  of  Foreign,  which  is 
selling  prop'irtionably  cheaper,  and  meets  a  fair  demand  at  late 
prices.  Tliere  was  some  inquiry  for  Baltic  cargoes  f.  o.  b.,  and 
also  for  Barley  and  Beans.— English  Barley  is  unaltered,  but 
Foreign  commands  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.  — Beans  are  1.?. 
dearer  ;  Peas  remain  the  tiame  as  last  week.— Tiie  quantity  of 
Oats  blmwing  is  small,  and  the  sale  brisk,  at  an  improvement 
offromSt^.to  Is.perqr. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPEP.IAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                            S.     S 

\rheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  46  65 

Norfolk,  Lint-oliishirD,  and  Yorkoliite          .  SO  5S 

Burley,  Mailing  and  discillinfr  26a  lo30s  Chevalier  31  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Pulanda  20  SJ 

Northumberland  and  Si;oti;]i    .        .        Feed  £0  23 

Irish Feed  13  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ' 6B  62 

llertlord  and  Esses. 60  63 

Itje 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     30  to  33        Tick  30  36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .     Si  to  39      Winds.  —  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    32  to  36       Waple  30  33 

Friday,  June  7. 
Since  Monday,  the  arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of  Corn  have 
been  moderate;  the  value  of  English  AVheat  remain?  as  on  that 
day.  Id  Foreign,  business  has  been  rather  inactive,  but  the 
quantity  offering  being  moderate,  where  sales  are  effected  its 
late  value  is  fully  supported.  At  low  figures  there  is  some 
demand  f.  o.  b.,  but  buyers  are  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
late  Baltic  quotations.— Spring  Corn  of  all  kinds  remains  as  last 
quoted,  but  the  slight  rain  has  somewhat  damped  the  inquiry 
for  Barley  and  Oats. 

IMPERIAL  averages. 
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Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK 
I        Wheat       I        Barley         I 
3310  700 


En-llsh 
Irish        . 
ForeifiU 


EnffHeh   . 

Irish  . 
Foreign  . 


Oata 
1D30 

10O3O 
■2890 


\  Bns. 


I  37C0  I  — 

ARRIVALS  IN   THB   RIVER   LAST   WEEK, 
ur.  I  Wht.'Biirl.    I\Iah.|Oat9.|  Rye. 

Sks.    —  Btls.     -1768        371   I  4636        783        _ 

,V    1000    ',',     'lE235  I  6078  I     —     I  3916  [     —     , 

SEEDS,  Junes. 

per  qr     55b  to  G-23   LinpeedCakea.ForoIgn.p.ton  51  loJlU 

.„        r.     ™'"3tard.  While  -   p.  bush.       63         t 

—       Supertine    „        -    6 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    60 

Clover,  Ked,  EnRlish  "" 


While,  English 
—      Foreign 


64 


74 


.  100      130 
.    84      135 


Hempseed  -    per  last    34 

Linbccd        -         -       per  qr    — 

—  Baliia       -        -       -    — 

—  Cakea.Eng.  per  1000    10/  1  OH  03 


14 


16 


Rapesecd,  English,  per  last 
Rikpe  Ciikes  -     per  ton 

Sainfoin       -       -        .        ,    —       _ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.Wsh.    3         6 
_    Foreign  ...      a  6 

Trefiiil        -        -     per  cwt    —       — 
Turnip  (loo  variable  for  quotation). 

KiTiosFono  AND  Lay- 


hops,  Fridav,  June  7. 

Tub  IIpp  ]\tarl;et  is  firm,  and  the  Hy  and  lice  are  increasine  !n  Worcester, 
Sussex,  and  the  Weald  of  Kent,  to  such  an  extent  that  these  districts  arc  now 
considered  to  be  in  great  danger  of  a  severe  blight.  Midd.  Kent,  at  present,  is 
but  slightly  aitatked  with  fly,  but,  with  damp  weaUier,  a  little  Hy  has  been 
known  tg  blight  this  district. 

pATTfUfuKS  Be  SuTTBj  Hop-Factofs; 


COVENT-GARDEN,  June  8.— Grapes  continue  to  increase 
in  quantity  as  well  as  to  improve  in  quality;  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  Black  Ilamburghs  are  in  the  market,  the  beat  of 
which  may  be  had  for  about  8s.  per  lb.  Pine  Apples  are  reduced 
in  price  since  our  last  report ;  although  not  so  good  as  they  have 
been  lately  ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  handsome  fruit  among 
them.  Melons  are  good,  and  they  are  a  little  reduced  in  price  ; 
the  best  are  selling  at  about  lOs.each.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  also  lower  in  price  ;  they  improve  rapidly.  Cherries  are 
very  much  cheaper  this  week.  Among  Strawberries  we  noticed 
some  of  Myati'a  British  Queen  as  being  fine  specimens 
(if  that  variety  ;  there  are  likewise  good  samples  of 
Keen's  Seedling  to  be  met  with  in  the  market.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  Oranges  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful as  they  have  been.  Of  Vegetables  Cauliflowers  are  some- 
what reduced  in  price  ;  they  begin  to  improve  in  quality,  as  do 
also  Carrots  and  Turnips.  Some  very  large  Rhubarb  is  in  the 
market.  The  best  French  Beans  arc  selling  at  2i-.  Gd,  per  100. 
Asparagus  is  good  and  plentiful;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  Peas  ID  the  market,  which  ara  selling  at  low  prices. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  liberally  supplied;  particularly 
the  former,  which  are  cheap.  Lettuces  and  Salading  of 
all  kinds  arc  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Among  cut  flowers  we 
noticed  Erica  ventricosa  superb'i,  E.  hybrida,  E.  Vestita  alba. 
Gardenia  ladicans  and  lloriila,  Pinks,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Moss  and  other  Roses,  in  great 
profusion. 

FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2*  Bd 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6*  to  lo* 
Grapes,  SpHni-h,  per  lb.,  ]jtolj6i 
Hothouse  Gt.-tpes,  perlb.,  is  lo  0« 
Melons,  each,  5*  to  10* 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  15*  to  30» 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  i!«  to  5* 
Applea,  Desert,  per  bushel,  10*  to  25* 
—        liitchen,  per  bushel,  8*  to  lii 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  2*  to  ,3*  Cd 
SiraM-berries,  per  pottle,  1*  to  a* 
Gooseberries,  per  ht.-sieve.  Is  Gd  to  3* 


100,  G*  ti 
Lemone,  per  dozen,  1*  to  2f 

—        per  100,  61  lo  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  C«  to  7* 
Siveec  Aim'inds,  per  lb  ,  2j  6J  to  3s 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18* 


Bra 


ii,  IBs 


Walnuts,  p(^rbush.,  shelled,  16>  to  20* 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  SJto  IsGt 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  1*  Gd 

—  Red.per  dozen,  2*  to  8* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sie  ve,  Bd  to  Dd 
Asparapua,  per  100,  1*  to  6* 
Artichokes,  per  dnz  ,  5j  to  9* 
French  BL'ans,  per  100,  laGd  to  23  Gd 
Autumn  PotHloes,  per]b.,3J  to  6d 
Greens,  per  dozen,  1*  GJ  to  2*  6d 
Poiaines,  per  ton,  60*  to  120* 

.—        per  cwt.,  2*  Gd  to  6* 

—  per  bushel,  1*  CJ  to 3* 

—  Kidney,  p.  hush.,  2*  Cd  to  3* 
Frame  Potatoes,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  U  3d 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Qd 
Peaj.  per  bushel  sieve,  ?,s  to  5* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  6d 

New  Carrots,  6J  to  USd 

Radishes,  Tur.,p.  12  bcbs.,6d  to  UCii 

Basil,  per  bunch,  4d  lo  6d 

Horse  Kadis h,  per  bundle,  2*  to  8« 

Savory,  per  bunch,  id 


VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers,  each,  4d  to  Is 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Qd  to  It  6d 
Leelcs.per  doz-  biin.,g(f  to  1* 
Garlic,  per  lb.,6(i  to  Sd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  lOd 

—  large,  per  bushel,  la  to  3s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz  ,  is  6d  to  3s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  lod 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Leituce,  per  score,  Gd  to  1* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  ItBd 

—  Young,  per  bch.,  1*  6d  to  2j  6d 
Mushrooma,  per  poitlc,  J*  10  is  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Zd  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  IS  am.  bun.  3J  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  hf. -sieve,  Gd  to  1* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch, 3d  to 4<2 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id  to  cd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  lo  Zd 
CauliHowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8* 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK  Waterside,  June  3. 

TiiEweelt  commenced  with  cold  and  cloudy  weather,  with  some  slight 
showers  of  rain,  and  since  the  chanse  of  the  moon  it  has  set  in  as  dry  as 
before,  with  a  north-east  wind,  with  every  appearance  of  a  continuance. 
Tlie  supplies  during  the  past  week  have  been  very  small,  which  has  caused 
a  further  advance  in  our  prices,  the  bi?at  samples  being  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  were  suld  readily  at  the  anne.ted  prices;  and  a  quantity  ut' Poialoes  of 
various  samples  have  been  cleared  out  of  tho  stores,  realisinc  a  better  price 
than  was  previously  expi-cted.  ^Ve  ari;  slill  haviug  a  supply  of  Foreign 
W'hitesj  selJingat  las  to  55s. 

Vork  Reds  ...    7O3  toIOOs  Essex  and  Sussex  Blues  ~s  to  — S 

Perth    -        -        -        -         -    73        00  .  Wisbeach  Kidneys     -        -    70        — 
Early  Devona      -        -         -     —        —  1  —  Blues  -        -    55        GO 

Late  Devons         -        -        -    80        85  I         —  Whites       -         -    — 

Cornwall      -        -        -         -    —        —  ;  Jersev  and  Guernsey  Blues    70        — 
Sussex  Whites    -        -         -    —        —  ;  Prince  Kefj-nts  -        -    —        — 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys        —         —  |  York  Sbuws  -        -    .—         ^ 


HAY.— Per  Load  ofaaTrusses. 
S.MiTHPiELD,  June  6. 

Prime  Upland  Hay  OSs  to  100s  1  Clover        -    9Cs  to  1  I5s  I  Straw      -    26s  to  3C8 
Inferior  -         -    80        93  |  | 

JouK  Coo  pan.  Salesman. 
CuMBEni,AVD  Mauekt,  June  6. 

Superior  Meadow  Hay  Dl3  to  97s  I  Superinr  Clover  H5s  to  120s  I  Straw  30a  to  S'la 
Inferior  -        -    SO        83    |  Inteiior        .,     lOO        108    iN'ewHay      70 

.TiisiiuA  Baxek,  Hay  Salesman. 
WniTECHApEL,  June  7. 

Hay  -        -    83a  to  863  I  Clover     -      95a  to  105s  |  Straw      -    S's  to  333 

—  fine  -        -    00         03    I      —        finu  UO        118   I 

WOOL.— British,  Fhiday,  June  7, 

Lonp-wooled  Wethers  *     lld^tolsOi     Southdown  Hoggitta 

Do.  Hoggitta     la  I         1     2t      Kent  Fleeces  2    1  13 

Southdown  Fleeces  11         I    0"  1  Jawes  PaRRis,  Wo.-'I  Broker. 


per  lb. 
I9O   to  Is  3d 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  3a  8  to  3slO 
Best  Long-wools  -  -36  38 
Ewes  and  second  quality  3  2  3  6 
Lambs  -        -        -     5    0      S     6 


SMITHFIELD,  MoNDAr,  June  3.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BestScDts,HerefDrds,&c^  SsstoSalO 
Best  Short  Hotna  -    3    •!      3    8 

Second  quality  Beasts  -  S  10  3  2 
Calvca  -  -  -  -•144I0 
Pigs  -        -        -        -     3    4      .J    n 

Beasts,  23 1-1 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,350;  Calves,  150;  Piga,  .113. 
We  have  icday  an  increased  supply  of  Beasts,  and  also  a  large  attendance 
of  buyers.  We  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  our  lahutav  statement  from 
last  Monday's,  but  the  highest  quotations  are  quite  the  top  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket.  In  Sheep,  the  supply  is  much  greater,  and  the  trade  excessively  heavy, 
at  reduced  prices.  The  continued  dryness  of  the  weather  causes  many 
things  to  come  that  are  scarcely  fit  for  the  Butcher,  and  as-  for  the  same 
cause,  there  are  but  few  buyers  of  that  description,  many  remain  unsold; 
there  is,  however,  a  fdir  demand  for  the  best  qualities  at  the  prices  above 
statetl.  Lamb-trade  is  a  little  brisker.  Veal  and  Pork  remain  about  the  same. 

Friday,  June  7. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  Beasts,  at;ongst  which  we  notice  about  40  Dutch; 
ihe  trade  is  excessively  heavy,  and  several  remain  unsold.  In  what  sales  are 
effected  we  do  not  observe  any  alteraii'm  from  Monday's  quotations  ;  the  best 
Scoisinake  about  3a  lOd,  and  the  best  Shorthorns  hardly  3a  Sd  per  3  lbs.  We 
have  again  a  very  large  quantity  of  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  a  very  small 
demand;  a  great  many  cannot  be  sold,  and  it  is  ditGcult  to  realise  Monday's 
prices  for  those  that  are  disposed  of.  Veal  is  also  lower,  and  we  cannot  quote 
more  than  Is  8d  per  8  lbs  for  the  best  qualities.  Pnik  is  a  steady  trade. 
Beasts,  715;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,800j  Calves,  363;  Pigs,  361. 

41,  WescSmiihReld. 


Weight  per  bush.,  about  Ibi 

Alum,  2'lOs  per  ton         .         ■         .  — 
Bleaching  Powder  (aeelChloiideLime) 

Brimstone,  2009  per  ton          .         .  — 

Bone-dust,  — ;•  and  17a  perquarter  45 

—  Halt-inch,  165  6d  ditto          .  42 

—  Calcined,   Es  per  cwt            .  — 
Caibonaie  of  Ammoaia,  G.isp.  cwt.  8i 

—  of  Lime,  Is  to  la6d  p.  cwt.  .— 

—  of  Soda,  30s  to3(ja  p.  cwt.  — 
Chloride  of  Lime,  ana  per  cwt.  .  — 
Graham's     Phospbated     Turnip 

Compost,  200s  per  ton                  .  — 

Graves, — slo — sperton       .       .  — 

Guano,  Peruvian,  2iJOs  per  ton     .  .— 

—  Bolivian,  2J0s  per  ton       .  — 

—  African,  2OO3  per  ton          .  — 

—  Potter's,  210s  per  ton       .  65 

—  Potter's  Liquid,  18s  p.  doz,  — 
Gypsum    (Sulph.  of  Limel,  30s  to 

35s  per  ton,  at  water-side            .  — 
Halletl's  Dry  Fertiliser,  200a  p.  ton, 

or  123  per  cwt-        .        .  — 

—  Concentr.  Liq.,  laSdp.  hot.  — 
Humphreys's  Compound  for  Plants 

in  Pots,  16s  per  doz.             .        ,  _ 

Farmers'  Compound, 

2103  per  ton           .        .        .        .  — 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  3-13  per  cwt.  70 

—  Lime, —s  to  63              .  70 

—  Potash,  20s  per  cwt.  .  — 
Nitrateof Soda,  16B6d  to  — a  per 

owt-.  duty  paid 


PRINCIPAL  MANURES. 


M'eight  per  bush.,  about  lbs 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ca  Gd  per  cwt-    65 

—  —  Super,  7s  to  8s  p.  cwt.   65 

—  of   Ammonia,     in     fine 

powder,  £8a  per  cwt.    65 

—  of  Ammonia,  in  crystala 

2s  3d  perlb  .        .     — 

Rags,    —a  per  ton  .        .        .    — 

Rape  Calte,  iOOs  to  — a  per  ton     .    — 

—    Dust,  llOs  per  ton         .        .    ^ 

Sal  Ammoniac,  G6s  per  cwt.  .    

Salt,  Agricultural,  323  per  ton       .    80 
—  clean,  36a  per  ton    .     SO 

_    Hide,  21s  per  tfin  .         .     8-1 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)  26s 

6d  per  cwt.,  duty  paid  80  to  81 

Soap  Aahea, — sperton  .       ",    — 

Soda  Ash,  Us  to  IGs  per  ton  .    65 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  3-iOs  to3i 

per  ton 

—  ofCopper,38stoiOsp-Cwt. 

—  of  Magnesia  (impure)  lOs 

percwi.       .        .        .65 

—  ol  Magnesia  (pore  cryst.) 

I2a  percwt.         .         .     65 

—  of  Potash,  20s  per  cwt.     — 

—  ofSoda,  5a  toCs  per  cwt.  — 
Sulphur,  — s  to  143  per  cwt.  .  — 
Sulphuric  acid,  London,  Sd  per  lb.    — 

—  Country  made,  I^  per  lb.  — 
Whitney's  Composition  for  Frames 

and  LiRhls,  2Js  and  403  per  doz.    — 
Willey  Dust,  — s  per  tt 


70 


Expenses  of  Shipping  aboat  Ss  to  7s  per  ton,  according  to  qiiantity. 

MxRK  FoTHsaciu.. 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailky  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sug-gested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  foi 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
eaiployed  by  the  Ilorticnltural  SocietyolLondon,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E,  Bailey  also  construct  ia  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultaral  Buildingtand  Sashes  ,and  invite  noblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  2/2,  Holborn,\Yheretheyhavetheopportanity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  sonvenientkitchen  apparatus, or  range,  adaptedfor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  jlete  thanhas  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatorj 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  countrj*  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailby  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
thev  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  leouired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM  AND   HALLEN,  Wissley-street,  Ox- 
FOHD-STBEET,  LONDON. 


GARDEN     ROLLERS    and    RICK-STANDS,    or 

STATHELS.  at  very  lowpriccs. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  9s.  Gd.  each. 
HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,   18 

inches  square,  20  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft..  6  ft.,  and  7  ft- 

\Na;ering-pots,  Garden  Engiaes,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  TooU  of  a'.l  kinds.  Garden  Vases  in  great 
varictv,  and  every  description  of  article  u>ed  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING, 

at  Sx.  Gd.  per  bundle  of  loO  to  i6o  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Archer,  Flower-stands, 
Rose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
Wjrk.  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Sec,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  cf  iron  and 
■wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  pri-es. 

(JOT- WATER  APPARATUS  forhe;iling  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c..  wjti  Cottam's  P.atkn't,  nr  Uogeks's  BoiLEfis. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  J500 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  punmses,  and  by  various 
improvetr.ents  which  tliey  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTE:\I  on  an  improved  sim- 
ple plan. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  V.'insley-strcet, 
where  esiimatcsaad  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL      IMPLEMENTS. 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  best 
constracti'in,  made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  containing  tlic 
double  C>lirjdfr,aoil  all  the  latest  improvcnien's.  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  KICK-STANDS  and  PIGTROUGHS, 
■t  Tery  low  pricv^. 

IRON  HURDLES  asi>  FIELD-GATES  of  all  sizes, 
atczcccdir.t;ly  low  prrccfs. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and   Cattle  Weighing 

Machines,  Improved  Prize  Harrows,  Field  KollcrK.Tnrnip-cutlcrs, 
Chaff-cntiiiig  Machincfi, 'Hireshin^  and  Winnowitif;  Machines, 
Oil-calce  It.-culserfi,  and  every  dc&crixjtton  of  Jmplcnicnta  used  in 
AifT\eailutf. 

8tiow  K'toma  at  tlieir  Manufactory,  2,  Winnley-fttrcct,  Oxford- 
•trectfWbcrc  every  Information  may  be  obtoincd. 


rnnnn,!,^^ 
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'ij  AY.MAKI>;G     SEASON.  —  AgricuUuri«tR,     and 

.*-■-  others  whf»  miyrc'ifilrc  the  a>tt«iAtftn(;(9  of  WKIMMKK'S 
CATEST   OOI'IJLK-ACTJO.V    HAYMAKI.'^G    MACMJNK,  nre 

«r(|unt«t  u>  fecfid   ir.cir  ordiDi  early  ti>  the   I^iitdon   U«p6t, 

jffo.  ri9,  Fenehnrcb-mrcct,  oj^ponite  Mark-lane,  wliere  one  of 
(he  Machines  may  he  InNpcctcd,— CattloKuepi  of  AKricultural 

^l0pt«aicotft  aud  Machloerr  max  tx  tia4  on  appUcaliun. 


'^rURNIP       SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S 


ENGLISH 

GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having;  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigrorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stroug^er,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising'  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  chrtrge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-othce  in  town. 
—Address,  Fkcderick  Brai.v.  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

N.B. — Direeticiis  for  use  sent  with  all  order?. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  EY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ANU  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AVD  PRYOR,  LONDON j 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL, 
i/,  Lime-Street,  June  7,  1S44. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

/:^U.\NO    (Foreign    and     Potter's).    RAPE-DUST, 

VJ8  BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  FoTaKnoiLL,  4fl.  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO.— At  the  Corn  Market,  Mark  Lane,  on 
Wkdxesday,  3  2th  iii-^t.,  at  2  o'clock,  400  Tons,  ex  Grati- 
tude, Just  arrived  from  ICHABOE.  Catalogues  and  Particu- 
lars of  Vv'si.  KiRK-MAXN  and  Co.,  Brokers,  2,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill. 
—7th  June,  IS'l-i. 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
prcat  pleasure  in  acquainting'  their  friends  that  tSiey  have  this 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5/.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledbjing  themselves  that  the  quality  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valuable  forTurnips, 
by  promoting-  a  rapid  growth  j  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  aud  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias,  and  other  roots.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphaleand  Sulphrite  Ammonia ;  Gypsum, 
and  every  otherartificial  manure.  — Edward  Pi;aSER,  Stcretary, 
40,  New-bridge-street. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

QUPER-PIIOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
'--5  ducing  a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  /s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  155.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         \2s.    „ 

,,  Magnesia  gs.      ,, 

,,  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
''pHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-L  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  fi;r  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump^  kept  for  Hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot-water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  nianufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supidieii  on  advantag'eoas  terms,  by  niiNJA.inN 
FoWLEii,  Engineer,  Ike,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-sti eet,  London. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  tiie  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  triaJs  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  H.-ii. Lett's  Coxcen- 
TR.VTED  Liquid  FEiiTiLiaiiii,  which  contains  all  t)ie  essential 
ingredients  of  tlie  best  foreign  Guano,  with  otiiers  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  tiie  Allan  tic  Ocean.  Suld  at 
Mr.  G.  Hallett's  Factory.  Broad  Wall,  lilackfriars;  Messrs. 
WiNSTAXLiiv's,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Warn'Er's,  2S, 
Cornhill  J  Messrs.  Huiibt  and  M'Moi.len's,  C,  Lcadenhall- 
street ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  snd  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  Is.  Gii.  each,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  (jrf.  The  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 


TURNIPS,  &c, 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
arecDmposed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Guano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  Theycontain  also  other  ingie- 
dients  equally  useful,  and  arc  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength  ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  moat  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possilily  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  cauatic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
is'jrs.  Five  cwt.  of  cither  of  them  is  eq^ual  to  nearly  .10  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  Ulc,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurze),  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
fJardening  purposes.  This  ii  the  beat  protectnr  yet  discovered 
a[;;iinst  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  lirst  grrwtli  tliree  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  I'erlihaer, 
10?.  )jer  ton,  or  )2a.  per  cv,'t. 

J-'oi'lbyMr.  Fotiikrgil/., -10,  Upper  Thames-street  j  and  Mr. 
(;,  Hallktt,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwalt,  Blackfriiira,  London.  The 
I'erliliscra  arc  manufactured  undyr  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  ITAr,LKTT,  M.D,,  &c. 

At;ent»  for  London,  Mesfirs.  WrvsTANi-rev,  Chcmlsta,  7,  Poultry ; 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W,  Hkvan-*,  Y  ox  ford  ;  Norfolk,  Mcbhi's.  ButLAKn 
and  AVatth,  Norwich  ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Krugcr.  Jlcupcctablu 
country  agents  wanted. 


K RENE'S  PATENT  MARRLE  CEMENT.— This 
CE.MKNT  Ih  particularly  ada;)tcd  lor  the  Walls  rind  KNinrH 
of  Comterviit'iricB  and  fircenliNUMc^,  being  ciilculattd,  rrum  ltn 
extreme  hardacHS,  to  rcHlBt  the  wear  incident  to  ordinury  Plan. 
ttrlnjf.  For  FloorH  It  Imn  a  threefold  nilvant'igc  over  Stoni;.- 
pavliig.  iNt.  in  itH  llglitntttti;  one  inch  In  ihickiiesM  of  Kkknl'k 
C'kmb.nt  Buflltinj:  ^ylicrea  toy.iucli  lloirKiiiB  would  be  umplo>ed. 
Next,  In  its  upijearaocc,  combining,  nn  It  dooB,  the  hiirdnoHH  ol 
Htoiic  with  a  uniform  colour  uiid  even  fttirriico  free  from  JolntH  ; 
and  liiHtly,  In  economy,  beiiiff  onc-thlrd  the  price  of  Porlhuid 
pavlnip. 

The  moftt  crmcliJHivo  evidence  can  ho  given  of  the  ulllily  nl 
KBK.VK'»CK3iiiNTfor  thC'C  purp^iKCH  hy  the  Pntcnlee'mnd  ."Maun- 
faeturerH,— John  BazI'UV  Wuitk  unU  ^onii,  Millbunk-blreet, 
WcAtuiloHtcr, 


EY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATE.VT. 


PATENT    ASPHALTE     ROOFING, 
f  B^HL  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

J-  the  Nubility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Kooftng  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
society  s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  \vide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

IHOS.  J.  CaoccoN,  8,  Ingram-court,  Fencburch-st.,  London. 


GLASS    SUPFRSEDED   FOP.   HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S      CHEiMICAL,     TRANSPARENT, 

»  V  -WATERPROOF  COMPOSITIO^^  lor  rendering  Muslin 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Jlelon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  admitting 
liglit  equal  to  Glass,  tiie  burning  X3.y^  at  the  sun  a^one  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  B:c.,  prepared  with 
this  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  lloorhaveasnuichlight  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  asunder  Glass,  while  they 
continue  much  longer  in  bluonit  and  preserve  their  dulicale  tints 
unfaded  till  the  btussom  falls. 

Wltitney^s  Substitute  for  G^ass.— I  have  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Rlr.  Wiitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  tar  exceeding  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  Whitney's  discoverj'  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  compttition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below,  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  tiie  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  Suffice  it  to  say,-  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  eiTectually  preserved, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
wliatever.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  superiorto  g^/ass, because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  by 
glass,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
(lagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
cliilling  effects  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's TransparentVarnish  should  he  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  in 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  bj 
radiation  being  thus  effectually  cliecked.— J.  RL,  Voth  April,  lSi4. 

PreparedbyGEORGK  Whitney,  Chemist,  Slirewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  Gd.  and4s.  ^d.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  aud,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  tlie  inventor  is  on  each. 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-streol,  Wolveih.impton. 


WRIGHT'S  .  STACK  PRESERVER.— Hundreds 
of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  thG  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bids  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  WiticiiT's,  Manulaeturer,  Oiigiir,  E^^sex  ;  J.andG. 
Dean'e,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  yndof  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  cnuutry.     Pi  ice,  in  bo.K,  with  hick  and  joints,  11.  5s. 


IMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
-H-  of  Soils,  Ma-  uru^,  and  all  AGnicui-TutiAL  PaoDccxs, 
are  conducted  by  iJr.  Mitchell,  Analyiical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechniclnstitution),  with  the  view  of  ascertaining" 
whether  the  soil  on  v.hich  it  is  proposed  to  yrow  any  paiticular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuri.-uit  vege- 
tation ;  alsotoestimatetherelative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Cheiuistry;  the  Course 
will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 

No.  5a,  Hawlcy-road,  Kentish  Town. 


BEE-HIVES.— GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON 
beg  to  inform  their  Apiarian  friends  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  season  a  large  supply  of  "  Nult'.s  Patent  Bee-hives'* 
(for  the  sale  of  which  tbcy  are  the  only  authorised  agents),  in 
which  are  embodied  all  the  recent  improvements.  Their  selec- 
tion now  comprehends  most  varieties  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  '•  Single  Dux  Hive,"  the  "  Ladii'3*  Ob- 
servatory Hive,"  tlie  "  Improved  CottaRC  Hive,"  with  glasses, 
&c.,  from  either  of  which  the  produce  maybe  taken  at  any  time 
of  the  gathering  season,  without  destroying  the  Bees. 

G.  N.  &  Son  have  also  Glass  Hives,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Bee  management,  a  catalogue  of  wliich,  with  draw- 
ings, may  be  obtaineil.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  have  postage 
stamps  inclosed. — Apiarian  Ucpot  and  Honey  Waruhousc,  127, 
High  (-lolborn,  Lontlon. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  Filth  Edition,  now  Published. 


r  EA     AND      PERRINS'       WORCESTERSHIRE 

-Li  SAUCE.     Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  tha 
County. 

"  One  of  the  moat  piquaut  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins'  VVurccstcrshire  Sriucc,  adapted 
to  fish,  ficsh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  q  zest  far  sui)erior  to  the 
long-estHbliahed  favourites;  more  wliolcsome  and  of  less  cost." 
-~Ninialaiid  iHHitnry  Gazette,  April  B,  1813, 

*'  The  truth  of  the  familiar  adage,  *  appetite  makci  the  best 
sauce,*  which  ought  never  to  have  droiiped  from  the  lips  of  a 
Frcnchmnn,  is  boldly  disputed  by  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins,  and 
not  without  justice;  for  since  their  invention  the  adiigo  ts  In- 
veMcd,  the  .tnuci:  positively  creating  the  appatile.'^—T/ic  Court 
Jouiiuil,  April  ir.,  iai3. 

Sold  VVhideHiilc  by  the  Proprietors,  Mosfirs.  Ljca  find  Pkhuins, 
Wtuccsiir;     Messrsi.  BAiiof.AV   and   Son,   Fiirriiitdon-strcet 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  Lundoa 
and  Hetnil  by  the  usual  vondcis  of  Sauces. 

N.B.  The  great  celebrity  of  this  Sauce  having  induced  partlcg 
iQ  prepare  linllations  of  it,  under  the  namu  or  u  Mlnilhir  niuno 
purchiiHcrs  nro  requested  to  inqulro  foi'  "Lka,  and  PmiaiNs 
Woreuiitcrbhiro  Sauco." .-____ 

IMPOIITANT  TO  llAHLKV  GllOWEKS. 

WHERE  the  (JropB  of  liiirkiy  ami  otlitT  tont  Coni 
have  been  injured  by  the  long-continued  drouirlit,  they 
mny  be  revived  by  a  judicious  npidlctUhui  of  NITRATE  01' 
^01)A,  which  may  now  be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  hu» 
litcn  known  for  iniiny  ycaro.  To  be  hiul  in  luiy  tiuantlllea  ul 
J,  Solly  Liaxitn,  y,  Luuienec-l'cuntuoy  IIIII , Loudon. 
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NECESSARY  PRECAUTION.— CONSUMERS  of 
BRANDY  are  respectfully  inforiJied  tliat  J.T,  BETTS,  jnn. 
and  Co.  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  bcLtled  Brandy  that  is 
not  protected  against  fraudulent  substitution,  by  the  Patent  Me- 
tallic Capsules,  embossed  with  the  words,  "Bctts's  Patent 
Brandy,  7,  Smithfield  Bars."  Sold  by  the  most  respectable 
Wineand  Spirit  Mercluints,  ia  Town  and  Country, at  3s.  6d.  per 
bottle,  the  botile  included.     ^ 


Just  published, 

THE  DICTIONARY  of  the  FARM.  By  the  ]ate 
Rev.  AV.  L.  RiiAM,  Vicar  of  Winkfteld,  Berks;  and  com- 
pleted by  liim  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death.  Price 
8s.  M..  strongly  bound  in  cloth;  forming  a  Volume  of  nearly 
600  pages,  equal  to  three  ordinary  octavo  volumes. 

London:  Charles  Kmigiit  and  Co.,  Ludgate-street, 


In  one  thick  vol.,  Ei^lith  Edition,  much  enlarged,  price  IG^  , 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE:  A  Popular 
Treatise,  exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  most 
efficacious  Treatment  of  Diseases;  with  a  Collection  of  approved 
Prescrintions,  IManagement  of  Children,  Dosc-s  of  Medicines,  &c. 
Forming  a  comprehensive  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families,  and 
Invalids.  By  T.  J.  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  &:c.  ■■It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  great  professional  talent,  experience,  and  judgment ;  the 
author  everywhere  appears  conscientious  and  candid.  One  obj'Ct 
is  prominently  evident— a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  his  sufiering 
fellow-crealures.  To  recommend  a  work  like  the  present  to  our 
readers,  is  only  to  manifest  a  proper  regard  for  their  welfare." — 
Litd'ary  Journal,  Feb.  lS-13. 

"It  is  altogether  deserving  of  permanent  popularity."— LowtZon 
Weekly  Review. 
SiiiiPKiN  &  Co.,  Faternoster-row;   Hatchards,   187,  Piccadilly; 

and  Tegg,  Cheapside.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Also,   by  the  same  Author,  in  8vo,  price   Us.,   Third  Edition, 

enlarged, 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  :  a  Treatise 
illustrating  their  Symptoms,  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment. 
"With  numerous  Cases,  and  a  Uledical  Glossary.  Including  the 
Diseases  and  Management  of  Pregnancy  and  Lying-in. 

"  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  indispensable  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  surpasses  in  value  any  other  book  of  its 
character. — Blackwood's  Lad//'s  Magazine. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  ORR  &  CO. 

GREECE,     PICTORIAL,     DESCRIPTIVE,     and 
HISTORICAL,    by    CuaiSTorHEa    Wobi>sw()rth,    D.D., 
Head  Master,  Harrow.   Price  A  Gl'i.vea  and  a  Half,  cl.,lettrd. 

TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY. By  WiLLiA.M  Carleton.  With  an  Autobiographi- 
cal Introduction,  Illustrative  Notes,  and  Grapliic  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  Now  complete,  in  2  vols.,  medium  8vo. 
Price  25s.,  cloth,  lettered. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the 
Establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  G.  M.  Bl'ssev,  and  Tho.mas  Gaspey— enriched 
■with  400  Designs  on  Wood,  by  Jules  David.  2  vols.,  super  royal 
8vu.,  price  30^. 

IV. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKSPERE  (Tyas's). 
The  text  revised  from  the  best  authorities.  A  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  Shakspere's  Genius,  by  Barrv  ConNWAi.L.  Intro- 
ductory Kemaiks  on  each  Pl-.y  hy  some  dis'Miji-islied  writer, 
with  beautiful  cUaracUJ.--'.- Pi.^  .  on  W  ,'  ""  ri;  'Mea- 
dows.   In  3  v61s./'T«^v''>-~-  -••  •,  price  dl.  3a--  "''^th. 

IRELAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  UNION 
WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  R.  Montoomehv  Martin,  Esq. 
Price  10s.  Gd.,  cl.,  lettered.— Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  3d  edit.,  corrected  and  improved  ;  fcap.  8vo,  65. 

ElVERS'  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE,  containing 
ample   Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of 
Koses,  with  the  Modes  of  Cultivating  them. 

London:  Long.man,  Brown,  Grkkn,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  the  Second  Edition. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  IMPORTANT 
VALUE  of  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE  AFRICAN 
GUANO,  the  most  poweiful,  portable,  and  cheap  Manure  in 
the  World.  Interspersed  with  appropriate  Rules,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Genuine  Guano,  arranged  for  all  soils,  growth,  and 
rotation  of  Crops.  To  be  had  of  the  Author  only,  by  letters  pre- 
paid, inclosing  u.,  when  a  Copy  will  be  posted  prepaid. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Harwoou,  10,  Sparling, 
street,  Liverpool.  N.B.  Genuine  Guano  e.x  ship,  11/.  to  121. 
per  ton ;  orders  for  2  cwt.  and  upwards  executed. 


BREEDING,  FEEDING,  FATTING,  AND  DISEASES  OF 

SHEEP. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  with  fine  Engravings,  after  Harvey, 

price  7s.  cloth  lettered, 
nPHE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  anil 
-L  DISEASES  of  the  SHEEP.  In  Three  Parts.  Illustrated 
■With  fine  Portraits  of  the  dififerent  Breeds,  from  Harvey's  Draw- 
ings. Part  I.,  in  Ten  Sections,  contains  the  Origin,  History 
and  various  Breeds  of  Sheep.— Part  II.,  in  Thirteen  Sections, 
gives  the  Structure  and  Economy  of  Sheep.— Part  III.  The 
Diseases  and  their  Management.  By  W.  C.  Spooner.M.R.V  C 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association- 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Influenza,  and  on  the  Structure! 
Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse  ■ 
Editor  of  White's  Cattle  Medicine,  &c. 

London:  Csaoock  and  Co.  tlate  Ealowin  and  Cradock), 
48,  Paternoster-row. 


Pr,  .  „„,«  •'''^'  published, 

RACTICAL   SERMONS  for  EVERY  SUNDAY 
IN    THE    YEAR.      By  Lauy  CopFm   Greenly.     Fifth 
Edition,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo,  bound  in  cloth.     I2s. 

MARRIAGE  :    a   Poem  in   Four    Cantos.     Bv  the 

Rev.  Henev  EnwARDS,  D.D.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  12mo,  cloth, 

gut  edges,  4s.  oa,  '  ' 

"  This  Poem  will  be  greatly  admired  by  ladies.    The  Author 

gives  sensible  advice  to  the  betrothed."— Tai-f's  Mana-lne 

"  We  can  give  this  Poem  unqualified  praise.    It  is"truly  the 
'Lovers  Vade   Meoum,'    and  all    who  intend   to    enter  the 
pleasing,  an.xious '  state  of  matrimony,  would  derive  consider 
ab:c  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  il."—Here/ard  Journal 

'■  The  whole  scheme  of  the  -Work  is  excellent  in  design  and 
execution.  In  every  house  it  should  find  a  vXni:!:."— Manchester 
Times. 

"  We  would  confidently  recommend  this  interesting  Poem 
Lot  maids  and  bachelors  hasten  to  their  booksellers  and  nur' 
chase  copies  without  delay."— SfocA-/;or«  Aditerlizer. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  PURSUIT  of  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.    By  J.  D.  Owens,  M.D.    Second  Edition,     ij 

"An  able  and  eloquent  Lecture.  The  advantages  of  know 
ledge  have  rarely  been  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  and  the 
pleasures  of  its  pursuit  rarely  illustrated  with  more  felicity  than 
-we  find  them  in  this  Lecture.  Not  only  do  we  recommend  the 
■work  to  the  perusal  of  Members  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  but 
unreservedly  to  the  public  at  large."— flei-e/oi-i2  Times. 

Sold  by  WaiTTAiER  and  Co.,  London,  and  all  Booksellers 


FELIX  SUMMERLY'S  HOME  TREASURY   OF 
BOOKS,   PICTURES,  TOYS,  &c. ;   purposed  to  cultivate 
the  AfTeclions,  Fancy,  Imagination,  and  Taste  of  Children. 

2'oi/s  Just  Putilislied  .- 

BOX  OF  10  BEST  COLOURS  FOR  LITTLE  PAINTERS,  with 

Hints  and  Specimens,    ^s.  6rf. 

TESSELATED  PA.ST1ME,  with  numerous  Patterns. 

6i-.  and  above, 

Botilis  just  Paljlislicd: 

J.\CK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK    A  New  Edition,  with  i  NEW 

Pictures.    3s.  Gd.  and  2s. 
THE   PLEASANT  HISTORY  OK  REYNARD  THE  FOX,  told 

by  Everdingeu's  40  Pictures.    Gs.  Gd. 

BIBLE  EVENT.1,  with  3  Pictures  by  Holbein.  4s.  6i/.  and  2s.  6(J. 

LIITLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  with  4  new  Pictures. 

3s.  Gd.  and  2s. 

BALLADS  OF  CHEVY  CHASE,  with  4  New  Pictures. 

4s.  Gd.  and  2s. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST,  with  4  New  Pictures.  3s.  6ii.  and2s. 

TRADITIONAL  NURSERY  SONGS,  with  8  New  Pictures. 

is.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd. 
SIR  HORNBOOK  ;  au  Allegorical  B.rllad,  with  8  Pictures. 
4s.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd. 
The  Athen(Eum  recommends  tliem  as  a  Bouquet  of  Flowers  "im- 
mortals" as  the  Florists  would  call  tlicni ;  for  they  are 
not  subject  to  change,  and  will  be  fresh  and 
flagrant  at  Christinas,  or  on  New 
Year's  Day,  or  at  Easter, 
or  on  any  other  or  all 
holiday  seasons. 
In  preparation : 
PORTFOLIO  OF  PICTURES,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Coloured 
and  Plain,  for  Copies,  7s.  Gd. 
BOX  OF  TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS,  Geometrically  made, 
ics.  Gd.  and  upwards. 
Published  by  Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street,  London. 


In  Bvo,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

StKUCTUR.^L,    PuySIOI.OGICAL,    SV3TEMA.T1CA.L,    AX'D 
MEnlCAL. 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 

Contents  of  the  Work—X.  SxRucTonAL  and  Pmtsiolooical 
BoTANv; — 1,  Elementary  Organs;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves;  7,  Food  and  Secretions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  ;  9,  Inflorescence  ;  10,  Floral  Envelopes  ;  11,  Mate 
Organs;  12.  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs  ;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  l6,  Fruit;  17,  Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

If.  SvsTE.MATiCAL  UoTANY: — 1,  Linnean  Scsual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method ;  3,  Natural  System ;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
Candolle  {this  Part  illustrated  with  Numerous  Figures  of  t/ie  details 
(if  the  more  important  Natural  Orders)  ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Di=tributioo  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Mkdical  Botanv;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Ulcdical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe;  wiih  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally, 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


One  Volume,  price  7^-  IJ**- 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  R I  E  N  Z  I. 
Not  less  interesting  than  Sir  E.  Lylton  Balwcr's  eloquent 
S,omance,  and  scarcely  less  romantic,  is  this  historicui  record  of 
.he  Conspiracy  of  Gabrini."— il/o»//i'y  Repository. 

"  To  ail  who  have  read  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's  *  Rienz;,'  its 
perusal  is,  m  a  measure,  a  i''i-v." — spectator. 

*'  A-cuiioua  nut,  j...        „  v^:;4.r  .     ■■■"  ,.'11  of  matter  of  histo- 
isal  "lt=j?c(.ci"  ".i:d  illus(ratioii.'^£.tit''  :/7/  Ctiz-He. 

"  The  publication  of  this  worJc  is  wpil  timed  .  .  ..  .  The  Life  at 
Bienzi  ia  to  us  full  of  inter  est."— A  thenecum. 

"  Those  that  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  history 
y£  a  man,  who  was,  in  some  sort,  the  Napoleon  of  his  own  age 
Sid  country,  vvoukl  do  well  to  consult  the  extraordinary  narra- 
.ive  of  tlie  '  Life  and  Times  of  Rienzi.'  " — Tail's  Magazine, 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING;  expressly 
-I-  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  2s,  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 
Or  Linnrean  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice,    Price  2s. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System. 
Price  is.  3d. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 

Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE  ; 

Having  in  view  the  union  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per 

son.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY; 
Espressly  intended  for  those  who  "wash  at  home."  Price  ls.9<'. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  Useful  Manual  iu  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Price  Is.  gd. 


In  one  small  volume,  price  155., 

PAXTON'S      POCKET     BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  age  of  Cyclopiedias,  when  the  com- 
pression of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  is  so 
universally  sought,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener, 
and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  classes  in  this  particular.  No  such  work 
existing,  however,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
its  value  will  be  at  occe  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  features  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Guide,  and  a  Technical  Glossary. 

Besides  being  of  this  comprehensive  description,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  Amateur  and  Floriculturist ;  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  examine  all  the  plants  that  are  at  any  time 
aubmilted  to  his  inspection,  and  immediately  derive  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  affinities  of  particular 
species  which  could  reasonably  be  wished  for.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  can  only  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  want  of  suet  an  assistant;  and  to  all  such  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  every  agent  or  friend  of  Horticulture,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  is  decidedly  indispensable. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  Qd. 
TOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 
•-^  A  Reprint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition.,  such  omissions 
and  alterations  only  having  been  made  as  were  required  by  the 
greater  delicacy  observed  in  modern  conversation  ;  but,  that  the 
volume  might  have  some  substance,  and  be  a  good  table  or  tra- 
velling book,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  other  old 
volumes  of  Facetiie. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 
"Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  work  is, 
that  everybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  else  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  contents  .  .  .  and  yet,  if  the  reader  will 
ask  his  acquaintance,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
ever  set  eyes  on  a  copy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  like  questions 
that  this  edition  is  published." 

. ,    London :  Whittaker  nod  Co. 


PRINTED    FOR 


TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 

Booksellers  and  PuBi.isiiKas  to   University    Colleob. 
UPPER  GOVVER-STREET. 


DARLEY'S 
SCtEr^TIFBG    LSBRARY, 

FOR  THE  USB   OF 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathtmatical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  s'ucb 
studies;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  those  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 

A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  in  tJie  Press^ 

A   SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  fur  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  pria- 
ciplcs. 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  is.  6d.,  cloth. 


II. 
New  Edition  [just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered,  p^-atncally  useful  to  the  various  pm- 
poses  of  life,  with  numerous  Cats. 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


IH. 
Tnian  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 
POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

A  Section   on    PaopORTIOIffS    and 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  Gd. 

"  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  liraitcd  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perljaps,  no  treatises  wliich  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  tlian  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra," 

—Liljrary  of  Vsi/ut  Knowledge,  article  "  Jilecfianics.'* 


IV. 
Seco.vd  Edition', 


A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Both  Plane  and  Spberical. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHIUS,    and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s.  Gd..  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMl 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Engravings.— 12mo,  55.,  cloth  lettered. 
*'  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  ii 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  litL 
volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than   thif 
eitent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  aa« 
talents  of  iU  projector  and  pdifnr,  Mr.  Oarley." — Sun.  ', 


4 


Fr  nted  by  William  Bradburt,  of  Rmke  Newingion.  and  Frbdbkick  Mulle' 
EvANB,  of  No.  7,  Churcli-row,  Stoka  Newin^'on.  both  in  ihc  county  ol 
Aliddle;ex,  printers,  at  their  office  in  Lomb  <rd  itreet,  in  th*-  prpt-inct  t 
■WhJtefnars.in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  tbpm  a»  th*  office) 
No-  5,  CharleB-Btreet,  in  the  fariih  of  St.  Paul's,  Cnv^nt-Gaiden.  in  tii.; 
said  county,  where  all  Adverliaemi-ntB  and  Cgmmiiaicatioin  are  toV 
addressed  to  the  Editot.— Satorday,  June  8, 1844. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 


No.  24.— 1844. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15. 


[Price  6d. 


Adulteratioii  of  Manarea 
Agric.  Koc.  vf  Enjfland 
Anti-fraud  League 
Arrow-root,  remarks  on 
Arum    macuUtum,   poisonous 

effects  of  .... 

Beecli.  to  Rrafc  ... 

Bi?es,rem:irkson 
Black  Horseponds 
Broad  5hearing         ... 
Calendar  of  Operations 
Citcolation  if  sap  In  trees 
Climbers,  list  of        -        -        - 
Covering  icr  frames 
Currants,  toRrafc 
CuTculio  Lineattis 
Catting?,  to  Biiikfl 
SraiDiog.  appli.  of  Geology  tn 
East  I^chinn  Husbandry 
Entomological  Society     - 
Gardeneis'    Benevolent  Insii- 

tu:ion,  Show  for 
Geolo^f,  to  apply  to    draining 
Gla7ing,  neir  mode  of 
Golden  Pippin  .        .        - 

Gooseberry  Cdlerpillar 
Grasses  for  sowing  under  trees 
Quaao,  remarks  on  -        - 

Heaths,  management  of 
Humphreys 'i>  Compounds 


Laelia  superblena  -  -  -  - 
Linncan  Society  Z-  -  -  : 
Manures,  hints  on  use  of        -    ^ 

Meteoriildgieat    observations  in 

Van  Diei«en'a  Land  -  -  3 
Mexican  Pines,  hardiness  of-  3 
Microscopical  Society  -  -  3 
Peach-trees,  disease  in  -     3 

Pea  iveevif,  striped  -        -    3 

Rocks,  remarks  on  -        •    3 

Riiot- excretion  3  -  -  -3 
Hoses,  to  propagate  -        -2 

Rose  Oaiden  -        -  -    2 

Rowland,  ( Mr. ),  bis  garden  no- 

lii^ed 3 

Sap  in  trees,  circulation  of  -  3 
Seeds,  to  keep  from  birds  -  3 
Sprengel  on  Manures  -  -  3 
■   ■     :n^^of 


Tluatles, 


troy 


rton  Farmeis'  Club  -    ; 

Toads  in  Ireland      .        -        ■     ; 
Tulips,  list  of  -         .        -    : 

Turnip,  culture  of     393  c  and 

—    drill  husbandry  of  -    ; 

Use  of  Mitnures,  hints  on 
IVhh-atcr.ip.  failnre  in     - 
Uhitnt^y's  Composition 
Veiv,  |>.)isonous  etfeiits  of 


FLOWER  SHOW._The  WEST  LONDON  GRAND 
FLORICULTURAL  EXHIBITION"  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  T.  Nkvim.e,  of  Ebcnczer  House,  PecklKim,  will 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Almshouses  of  the  Batchers' Charit- 
able I:istitiuion,at  Walham  Green,  Fiilhani,  on  Tuesday  the  25tb, 
and  Wednesday  the  2Gf  h  of  June,  in  Aid  of  the  Building  Fund,  for 
Prizes  of  2  Silver  Cups,  and  29  Silver  Jledala.  Lists  of  the  Prizes 
and  Rules  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Sir.  Neville. 


EAY    SOCIETY.  — Instituted   2n'd    February, 
1S-14* 

This  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Parker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securine;  to  tliose  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  such  works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  as  couhl  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  The 
Council  have  ereat  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  number  ol 
subscribers  already  am'.unts  to  nearly  three  hundred,  and  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
in  their  names  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  dutcnnine  the  numoer  of  cojjies  of  their  works  which 
they  ought  ro  print.  The  Council  hope  to  publii-h  two  volumes 
before  CIiri>tmas,  the  first  of  which  wiil  consist  of  translations 
from  the  German  and  Italian,  on  t:..  ,  rogress  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  during  tlie  past  year.  The  following  are  the  rules  of 
the  Society:  — 

I.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  Thb  Rat  Society  ;  and 
that  its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Natural  History,  by  the 
printingftf  uriginal  woiks  in  Zoology  and  Botany ;  ol  new  edi- 
tions of  works  ol  established  merit  J  of  rare  Tracts  and  M^S. ; 
and  of  trall^la^inns  and  reprints  of  foreign  works  which  are 
generally  iiunce^sirile  from  the  language  in  wliich  they  are 
written,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  published, 
N.B. — It  will  be  a  direction  to  the  Council  that  they  shall 
not  print  anything  that  appears  to  them   suitable  to  the 
Trans^cnodSi-f  established  Societies  ;  nor  any  work  which 
a  respectable  publisher  shall  undertake  to  publish  witliout 
Ci-arge  to  the  ituthor. 
n.  Every  subscriber  of  One Guineaannually  to  be  considered 
a  Member  oi  the  Society,  and   to  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of 
every  bo  k  publish- d  by  the  Society  during  the   year  to  which 
his  subS'-iiptioii  relates  ;  and  no  Member  shall  incur  any  liabi- 
lity beyond  tlie  aiinuai  subscription. 

III.  That  tlie  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  conaidert-d  to  be  due  on  the  '2d  day  of  February  in  each 
year;  and  that  *uch  Members  ss  do  not  signify  their  intention 
to  withdraw  fiom  the  Sociity  before  the  2d  day  of  June  shall 
be  considered  to  continue  Members,  and  be  liable  for  the  year's 
Bubscription. 

IV.  The  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Council  of  T*ei'ty-orie  Members,  of  whom  one-third  shall  have 
their  s'ated  ^c^id<■nces  in  L-jndon,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be 
eligible  for  re  t-ltclion  af  the  annual  mefting. 

V.  That  the  Council  hef^after  shall  be  elected  by  the  Mcmber9, 
at  a  meeting  'o  be  hftd  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Briti-'li  AsHi.ciatiiiii  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
that  no  M'mbt-T  wliohc  bubscription  13  in  arrear  be  allowed  to 
vote  at  any  mt-'Ctingn. 

VI.  Thar  rhe  Council  shall  elect  two  Secretaries  fone  of 
whom  fchall  be  rc-ident  in  London)  and  a  Treasurer  who  bhall 
es  officio  be  Memht-rH  of  the  Council. 

VII.  TheiinniiHl  HUiiHcriptionsliall  be  rfeposited  in  a  chartered 
bank,  in  the  n^ime  of  the  Treasurer  and  two  Members  of  the 
Council. 

VIM,  The  accfiun's  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  Bliall  bir  ex-imint-d  annually  by  two  Auditors  appointed 
by  the  C'tuncH  j  'h'-  Audi'orH  to  be  Mfrnbersof  the  Society  who 
are  no'  Meiiihcr>*  of  C-mncil,  and  their  statement  circulated 
among  the  Sub-crib  rn. 

IX.  That  the  (imnht-r  of  cop  leu  of  the  Sncirty's  publications 
shall,  unlcnH  oTherwiiie  directed  by  the  C'xincil,  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  acu-il  SiibicrlherM  whi  hIihII  have  been  enrolled, 
and  pal'i  t'icir  dub-cnpti'in^,  on  or  bcf-irc  the  •^<l  6ny  nf  June. 

X.  That  the  Kditom  o(  Workii  published  by  the  Society  be 
CDtUled  to  3  nuiMbcr  of  copies,  not  exceeding  20^  as  may  ba 
decided  bf  ihe  L'otJdcll. 

COUNCIfv,  1844-fl. 
ChM,  C    Babineton,  M.A..  F.L.S.,  (i.H.,  Cambridge. 
J.  H.  Hairofir.  M.I)  .  Prot.o'  Itotany  in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow. 
Robert  hull,  Kiq.,  M  R  r.A.,  Sec.   of  the  Koyal  Zoohjgicul  Soc 

0*  IteUdo^diirj  I, f  tlie  G-oiogical  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
Thomaa  Uell,  Kv|.,  K  R.S.,  L.H.,  G.H.,  fkc,  I'retidenl,  Prof,  of 

ZonU>xy.  Kifiic'd  College,  ly.nrton. 
Oto.  Biuk,  K^<|.,  Ureailnought  Honplial,  Greenwich. 
tUr.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  m.A.,  f.L.H.,  King  h  Chffc. 
Jm.  8.  Bowrrb^nk.  K-q.,  VMM..  <i.H  ,  Ac,  Trcoiurer,  London, 
J,  «.  Cbildrrn.  y.nti.,  f.ti.H.,  H.A.,  L.H.,  flec,  Loinlrju. 
J.  Dairy  rnplf,  Ki'i  ,  L-ndon. 
C.  D»ubt-i.y.  M  I).,  F.K.t*.,  L.».,  O.a.,  &c,,  Prof,  of  ChcmUtry 

and  Hot«r>y,  Oxford, 
llr  Philip  (i,  K«frton,  Bart,,  M.P.,   F.B.8.,  O.S.,  &c.,   Oulton 

Pwk,  th<«hire.  . 


Edward  Forbes,  Esq  ,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  King's  Col- 
lege, London. 
Rob.  K.  Grevillc.  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  H.M.C.P.S.,  &c.,  Edinburgh. 
Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart,,  F.R.S.E.,  L.S.,  SiC,  Applegarth. 
Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,Swafrham  Bulbcck. 
George  Johnson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Secretnry,  London. 
Professor  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c.,  York. 
Hugh  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  M.A..  F.G  S.,  &c..  Cracombe  House. 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Pres.  Nat.  Hist.  Society  of  Belfast. 
N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  London. 

Communicatii'DS  on  the  business  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Dn.  GiioncE  JonNSTON, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  Dn.  Edwin  Lankester,  Golden- 
square,  London.  Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  Post-office  order 
or  Cheque,  to  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  15,  Park-street,  Islington. 


BROMLEY  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
in  aid  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION for  the  RELIEF  of  AGED  GARDENERS  and  their 
WIDOWS.  List  of  the  PRIZES  awarded  there  on  Tuesday, 
the  nth  inst.  :— 

The  Extra  Prize. ~\  copy  of  Loudon's  **  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum."  value  10  guineas,  given  by  G.Charlwood,  Esq.,  of  Co- 
vent  Garden,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  G.  W. 
Norman,  Esq.,  for  the  best  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

The  Extra  Prize,  31.  3s.,  given  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henchman,  Nurseryman,  of  Edmonton, 
for  the  best  12  Proteaceous  Plants. 

For  Collecliuns  of  50  Slove  iind  Greenliousc  Plants. — 1st  Prize, 
12  guineas,  to  Mr.  Barnes  ;  for  do.  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Gardener  to 
Miss  Traill,  of  Hayes-place,  Bromley,  2d  Prize,  lOguineas. 

For  C'tllectious  of  24  Stove  and  Greenhuunc  Plants,  to  iMr. 
Pawley,  White  Hart  Hotel,  1st  Prize,  8  guineas.  For  do.,  to 
R.  Cutler,  Esq.,  67,  Farringdon-st.,  London,  2d  Prize,  7  guineas. 

For  Collections  of  12  Stove  and  Grecnhoicse  Plants,  to  Mr.  May, 
Gardener  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  Langlcy  Park,  Beckenham, 
1st  Prise,  4  guineas.  For  do.,  to  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  2d  Prize,  3 
guineas.  For  do.,  to  Mr.  Atlee,  Gardener  to  H.  Bcaafoy,  Esq., 
South  Lambeth,  3d  Prize,  2  guineas. 

For  Collcctio7is  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  1st  Prize,  3  guineas.  For  do. 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  2d  Prize,  2  guineas.  For  do.,  to  T.  Brandrum, 
Esq.,  3d  Prize,  I  guinea. 

l^or  the  best  12  Geraniums,  to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battcrsea,  1st 
Prize,  4  guineas.  For  do.,  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple 
place,  2d  Prize,  3  guineas.  Fordo.,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  3d  Prize,  2 
guineas.      For  do.,  to  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.,   4th  Prize,  1  guinea. 

For  Collections  (i/12  Heuths,  to  Mr.  May,  1st  Prize,  5  guineas, 
For  do.,  to  Mr.  Fairburn.  Nurseryman,  Clapliam,  2d  Prize,  -1 
STuincas.     Foi  do.,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  3d  Prize,  3  guineas. 

For  Collections  of  12  Fuchsias,  to  E.  Lawford,  Esq.,  1st  Prize, 
4guineas.  Fordo.,  to  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq., 
Btackliealh,  2d  Prize,  3  guineas.  For  do.,  to  Mr.  Pawley,  3d 
Prize,  2  guineas.  For  do.,  to  T.  Brandrum,  Esq.,  4th  Prize, 
1  guinea. 

For  Collections  of  \2  Calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  1st  Prize  4 
guineas.    For  do.  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  2d  Prize,  3  guineas. 

For  6  Orcliidcous  Plants,  to  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  Stockwell,  1st 
Prize  5,  guineas.  For  do.  to  Mr.  Barn-Js,  2d  Prize,  4  guineas. 
Fordo,  to  Mr.  Pawley,  3d  Prize,  3  guineas. 

For  Collections  of  Cut  lioses,  in  bunches,  to  Nurserymen,  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  1st  Prize,  5  guineas.  Fordo, 
to  Messrs.  Dennis  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  2d  Prize,  4  guineas. 

For  Cullectio7is  of  36  varieties  of  Cut  Roses,  to  Amateurs,  to 
A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  of  Rosenthal,  Lewisham,  1st  Prize,  2  guineas. 
For  do.  to  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  2d  Prize,  1  guinea. 

For  Collections  of  Cut  Miscellaneous  Flowers,  to  Mr,  Ford 
let  Piize,  2  guineas. 

For  Pansies,  not  less  than  36  varieties.  Prize  to  Mr.  Henbury, 
of  Croydon,  1  guinea. 

For  the  bey.t  Pine-Apples,  to  Mr.  Bray,  Prize  2  guineas. 

For  Baskets  of  Grapes,  to  Mr.  Atlee,  1st  Prize,  3  guineas.  For 
do.  to  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  2d  Prize,  2  guineas. 

For  the  best  Melons,  to  Mr.  ivery.  Prize  I  guinea. 

Extra  Prizes  were  given  to  Mr.  Fairburn,  for  his  seedling 
Heath,  Wilsonii ;  to  J.  Ward.  Esq.,  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon; 
do.,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Keen'.s  seedling  Strawberries;  and  to 
Mr.  Halley,  of  Blackheath,  for  a  dish  of  his  seedling  Straw- 
berry, Princess  Alice  Maud.  To  all  the  contributors  of  plants, 
flowers,  &c.,  for  which  Prizes  were  not  awarded,  the  Com- 
mittee return  their  best  thanks.  They  also,  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  beg  to  return  their  best  thanks  to  the  Exhibitors 
who  have  obtained  Prizes,  for  their  great  liberality  in  returning 
all  the  Prize-monev,  so  justly  awarded  to  them.— By  Order, 
E.  Cutler,  Secretary^  97,  Farringdon-strcet. 


FLORAL  FETE  ON  WATERLOO  DAY. 

ROYAL    SURREY    ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS. 

On  Tuesday,  June  18th,  ISM, 

•yHE  ROYAL    SOUTH    LONDON    FLORICUL- 

J-  TURAL  SOCIETY  will  hold  their 

FIRST     GRAND      MISCELLANEOUS      EXIHKITION       OF 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,   AND  VEGETABLES. 
On  which  occasion,  in  addition  to  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  and 
other  costly  Prizes  given  by  the  Society,  extrji  Prizes  will  be  given 
f(*r  the   best  collection  of  Miscclluncoua  Plints,   Roses,  Hearts- 
eatie,  Grapes,  &c, 

Danbon'h  .md  Tki.din's  unrivalled  Production  of 
LONDON  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  and  THE  MAGNIFICENT 
MENAGERIE  will  also  be  exhihilcd. 
THE    PROMENADE    CONCERTS, 
With    a   moHt    Ik-autlful  ;uid  Novel  Selection,  and  tin  additional 
Military  BrnHH  Band,  under  the   direction  of  Mr.    W.  BiiiaHT; 
and  at  Dunk  the  terrific  Exhibition  of 

THE    Git  EAT    FIRE    OF    LONDON, 
with  new  and  startling  cffectB. 
Doors  open  at  One.    Concert  at  Six.    Conflagration  at  Dusk. 
AdmliMiion  One  Shilling. 


NurHcrlcfl,  Sawbrldgcworth.  Hcrta,  cquidlfitant  from  tho  Har- 
low and  .Sawbrldgcworth  StatiouH,  on  tho  Northern  aud 
Kastern   Railway. 

^    RIVERS,  jun.p   respectfully   informs   his  Friends 

A  •  that  hlHCollcclirm  of  HOSES  will  he  In  full  bloom  from  the 
'.ioth  tout.  There  itro  hcven  down  truinri  dully  to  the  above 
Kttttionii.— June  i2|  lUii. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


YOU  ELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THP 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
VOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
-■-  following  select  List  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ;  theplants 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  to  be  forwarded  per  Post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  Y.and  Co.  They  will 
be  found  very  desirable  to  those  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the 
Autumnal  Exhibitions. 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 

Arago,  bufl"  and  red 

Beauty,  pale  lilac 

Belladonna,  pink 

Bethula,  lilac 

Campestroni,  purple 

Casimir  Perrier,small, crimson 

Chancellor,  wh.te  and  pick 

Changeable,  yellow 

Christophe  Colomb?,  lilac 

Cfd.  Combes,  salmon 

Conspicuum 

Defiance,  white 

Due  de  Conigliann,  crimson 

Duchess  rie  Montebello 

Duke,  extra  fine 

Elegans,  rose 

Empress,  lilac 

Expanded,  purple 

Flechier,  dark  rose 

FormoBum,  white  and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus,  flowered  yellow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange 

Hero 

Incurved,  pink 

Insigne,  pink  and  red 

Impeiial,  pale  lilac 

King,  pale  rose 

Louis- Philippe 


Lucidura,  white 
Marchioness,  white 
Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 
Marechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
RIagnct,  yellow 
Mcmnon,  pink 
Minerva,  pink  and  white 
Mirabile,  white  and  buff 
Peter,  creamy 
Pcrspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink 
Ptilcherrimum.rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled,  yellow 
Rosalind,  pink 
Salters,  white 
Sulphurea 
Sultana,  rose 
Superb,  clustered  yellow 
Surprise,  white 
Starry,  purple 
Tasselled,  lilac 

„  yellow 

Triumphant,  pink  and  buff 
Two  coloured  incurved,  yellow 

aud  brown 
Vesta,  white 
Wheeleriana. 


YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending,  per  post,  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned 
highly-desirable  Plants,  full  particulars  of  which,  will  be  foond 
in  their  Advertisement  of  the  27th  of  April. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21i'.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

60  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  E.xtra  Fine  ditto       .  6oj.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ,,  los.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        ,  ids.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  18f.        ,, 

PETUNIAS. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller*s  Punctata, 
PANSY  "Ladv  Alice  Peel"  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  Apr.  27,),  3s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  4  years  old,  30s.  per  dozen,  or 
10/.  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DE0DARA,2ft.  to  2  ft.  8  in.,  lOs.  6rf.  per  plant. 
CAMELLIAS. —Extra    fine   sorts,  including   Monarch,   Tri- 
color, Elegans,  Bealii,  Lefeveriana,  King,  Chandlerii,  &c.,  42s, 
per  dozen. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same, 

*»*  Hatch's  Pink  Support,  4^.  6d.  per  dozeu  ;  for  particulars 
of  which,  see  their  Advertisement  of  the  25th  of  May. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  13,  1844. 


WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,   28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  offer  the  following  SELECT  SEEDS, 
which  they  can  confidently  recommend: — 
Calceolaria,  saved  by  an  Amateur,  from  tho  moat 

splendid  flowers is.  per  paper. 

Campanula,  double,  blue  and  white,  mixed      ,    Gd.         „ 

Delphinium  album G(/.         „ 

Pansy,  saved  from  the  finest  flowers  .        .     is.  „ 

Stocks,  Giant  Brompton,  three  colours  (each) .  6rf.  ,i 
Hollyhocks,  double,  very  fine  .  .  .  .  6rf.  „ 
Sweet- William,  double  (variegated)  .        .        ,    6rf.        „ 

Papaver  Verdicaulc 6tf .  m 

Cabbage,  Warner's  Early  Incomparable ;  very 
early  and  fine  flavour fid.        „ 


ROSES  IN  BLOOM.— WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARES- 
FIELD,  near  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 
WM.  WOOD  &  SON  beg  leave  respectfully  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs  to 
tliclr  extenaive  Nursery  Stock,  extending  over  Forty  Acres  of 
Ground,  Fourteen  of  which  arc  cultivated  with  ROSES,  now 
coming  into  splendid  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  flower  durioff 
the  Ruse  Bcason.  ,  ,       . 

There  is  a  carriage  drive  through  the  Nursery,  with  arbouri 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  doslroug  of  Inspect- 
ing the  RoBes. 

Admittance  Gratis  dally  CSundaya  oicoptcd).  The  Lcwei 
Coach  pftsalng  through  Marcflflcld  leaves  tho  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Croas,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing, returning  tho  alternate  days.  ni„„ 

MarcHflcld  is  Vi  milcw  diataut  from  Hayward's  HCftth  station 
of  tho  London  and  BrieUtoa  railway. 


^oo 
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THOMAS    CRIPPS   respectfully   offers   the   under- 
mentioned NEW  FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsia  Lowryii       each  23.  Qd 
„      Prince  of  Wales 

CEpps')  -  .26 
„  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington .  .26 
,,  Bridegroom  .  2  6 
„  Kentisli  Bride  .  3  6 
„  Kentish  Hero  .  2  6 
„  Maria  .  .26 
„      Florence  .  2    6 

„      Akhbar  Khan  .  5    0 
„      Transparens 

(Hardy's)       .  5    0 
„      Prince  of  Wales 

(Langelier'sJ  .  5     0 
A  selectiou  of  12  from  the  abi 
to  the  purchaser,  42s.  Gd. 

Strong  plants  of  the  Double  Wliite  Brugmansia  10s.  6rf. ; 
Small  ditto  7s.  Qd.  each. 

A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is  requested. 
Catalogues  of  Fuchsias  and  Miscellaneous  Plants  will  be  for- 
Tfarded  on  application.— Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery.  June  14. 


Fuchsia  StormoDtU  each  6«,  Od 

„      Queen 

7    0 

„      Prince  ofWale 

(Pawlcy's) 

7    0 

„      Magnet     . 

7    0 

„      San^uinivea 

3    6 

„      Marginata 

3    6 

,,      Boydii 

3    6 

„      Fair  Helen 

3    6 

„      King  JohD 

3    6 

„      Giantess    . 

6     0 

„      Dr.  Noble 

5     0 

J,      Edwardsii 

5     0 

„      Audot 

7    6 

ve,  if  left  to  T.  C,  31s. 

6d.,  or 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  offer  his  choice  Collectiou 
of  New  Fuchsias,  which  are  particularly  fine  and  healthy, 
and  of  which  he  will  supply  good  showy  esteemed  varieties  at 
6s.  to  Qs.  the  dozen,  and  any  of  the  finest  varieties  sent  out  last 
year  at  12s.  per  dozen,  such  as  Exoniensis,  L-wryii,  Eppsii, 
Gem,  Iveryana,  Stanwelliana,  Rogersiana,  Toddiana,  Brock- 
manii,  Laneii,  Cormackii,  St.  Clare,  Tricolor,  Speciosa,  &c. ; 
and  all  the  new  varieties  which  have  been  sent  out  this  spring 
■will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery  at  moderate  prices,  orders 
for  which  can  now  be  taken,  and  will  be  executed  in  the  priority 
they  are  received.  J.  F,  likewise  begs  to  offer  his  choice 
collection  of  Pansies,  finest  varieties,  from  6s.  to  1  Ss.  per  dozen ; 
newest  Petunias,  12s.  per  dozen,  including  Punctata;  finest 
Tarieties  of  Verbenas,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen;  and  fine  plants  in 
bloom  of  Thunbergia  Fryerii,  2s.  6d.  each ;  all  of  which  can  be 
sent  post  free,  or  stronger  plants  carefully  packed  in  hampers, 
and  something  added  to  compensate  for  carriage.  Clarendon 
Nursery,  dimberwell,  London.  


SPLENDID  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON'S  COLLECTION,  comprising 
•  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  is  now  in  full  bloom.— 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  13  miles  from  London,  near  the 
"Waltham  Cross  Station  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway. 


LOUDOUN'S  COiMPOUND  for  VINES — It  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  that  the  best 
Manure  for  Plants  is  that  produced  from  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter  derived  from  the  identical  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
Plant  which  is  to  be  improved  by  Manure.  This  fact  was  prac- 
tically ascertained  by  those  who  improved  the  Vineries  and 
Peacheries  in  France,  long  before  Liebighad  discovered  the  law 
which  rules  over  the  nutrition  of  plants.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  obtain,  in  a  country  like  ours,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  decayed  Vines,  so  as  to  employ  them  as  Manure.  This 
difficulty  no  longer  exists ;  we  have  imported  from  abroad  a 
(sufficient  quantity  of  this  Manure,  prepared,  which  we  oflTer  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  Vine,  at  30s,  per  cwt.  Any  orders  will  be 
executed  by  application  to  Messrs.  Loudoun  aud  Co.,  No.  27, 
Mincing-lane,  City,  London. 


CHOICE   FLOWEKSANU   PLANTS    IN    POIS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.— 
A  few  grains  occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water  used 
•with  Plants  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  flowers. 
If  what  is  called  a  "  Liquid  Guiino"  is  desired,  a  superior  article 
is'obtained  at  half  the  usual  cost,  by  dissolving  Half  a  Bottle 
of  this  powder  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  using  a  table-spoonful 
to  a  gallon  in  watering  flower-beds.  Sold  in  bottles,  is.  Qd.  euchf 
by  Chemists  and  Seedsmen.  Agents,  Davy,  MACKniuRDO,  and 
Co.,  100,  Upper  Thames-street,  London 


DRYING  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 

WAND  J.  BENTALL  beg  to  inform  tlieir  Botanical 
•  Friends  that  they  continue  to  prepare  their  Improved 
PAPER  for  DRYING  PLANTS,  and  hope  still  to  enjoy  their 
patronage  and  support. 

For  the  convenience  of  Collectors  of  Foreign,  as  well  as 
British  Plants,  the  Paper  is  now  prepared  in  three  sizes,  and  is 
delivered  free  in  London,  on  the  following  terms :  l6  by  10  ins., 
(folded).  Us.  per  Ream;  20  by  12  in.,  20s.  do.;  16  by  20  ins. 
(double  the  first-named  size),  25s.  do.  Specimens  forwarded  on 
application,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed, 

Paper-Mills.  Halstead,  Essex. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDlNGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 

CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  BAiLEVhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge .  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  SocietyofLondon,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conser\'atory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
'HorticulturalBuildingsand  Sashes, and  invitenoblemen,  gentle- 
men,and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchenapparatus,orrange,adaptedforthecon- 
tinued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  thanhashithertobeen  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curviU- 
tiear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  referto  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  aud  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory, 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
Tarious  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
Offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gsirdener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
■affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
Will  befound  cheaperthanof  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rendle, 
ofPlymouth,haskindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


BURBlD(iE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


BuRBincE  and  Hkaly  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  liave  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidok  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices 


Plain"! 
Boiler. 


a| 


in.      sd  s. 

10  I  1  5 
Bibbed 
Boiler. 
2    2 

2  15 

3  10 


8  15 


50 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
6    6:2    6 


62 
6,3 


WUl  heat  of 
Pipe. 


30  feet. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in, 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  230  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 

[  Warmagrap- 
<  cry  35ft.  long, 

Land  a  pit  50ft. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried fay  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct.      


IRON  WORKS. 

COTTAM  AND    HALLEN,  Winsley-street,  Ox- 
ford-street, London. 


GARDEN    HOLLERS    and    RICK-STANDS,    or 

STATHELS,  at  very  low  prices. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  9s.  ^d.  each. 

HAND-GLASS  FRAMES  for  Cucumbers,  &c.,  18 
inches  square,  20  inches,  and  22  inches. 

CAST-IRON  FLOWER-STAKES,  4  ft.  long  out  of 
the  ground,  4  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  7  ft. 

Watering-pots,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  in  great 
variety,  and  every  description  of  article  used  in  Horticulture. 

BEST  WIRE,  for  STRAINED  WIRE-FENCING, 
at  8s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  1 50  to  1 60  yards  each. 

Flower-bordering,  Trainers,  Garden  Arches,  Flower-stands, 
Rose-tree  Guards,  and  every  description  of  Ornamental  Wire- 
work,  for  Gardens,  &c. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses ;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent,  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  1500 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time. 

RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  sim- 
ple plan . 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  No.  2,  Winsley-street, 
where  estimates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL      IMPLEMENTS. 


DOUBLE-MOTION  HAYMAKERS  of  the  best 
construction,  made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and  containing  the 
double  Cylinder,  and  all  thelatest  improvemenls,  are  now  ready. 

CAST-IRON  RICK-STANDS  and  PIGTROUGHS, 
at  very  low  prices. 

IRON  HURDLES  and  FIELD-GATES  of  all  sizes, 
at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

PLOUGHS,  DRILLS,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Weighing 
Machines,ImprovedPrizeHarrows,FieldRollers,Tarnip  cutters. 
Chaff-cutting  Machines,  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machines, 
Oil-cake  Breakers,  and  every  description  of  Implements  used  in 
Agriculture. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street,  Osford- 
Btreetj  where  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

T  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders, 
Y  •  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Horticultu- 
rists that  they  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  Shading,  whereby  the  largest  or  smallest  can 
be  instantly  covered  or  uncovered  with  a  sheet  of  canvas.  To 
be  seen  in  use  at  most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Maoufactory.  Gloucester-pla., Chelsea,  near  Sloane-sq, 


,5alcs  tj)  Auction. 

"WINDING  UP  SALES. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Tuesday,  June  18th,  and  Friday,  21st,  1844,  at  12  o'clock 
each  day,  A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  DAHLIAS,  comprisingall 
the  leading  varieties.  Also  a  splendid  assortment  of  GERA- 
NIUMS, the  newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS, 
HEARTSEASE,  and  a  variety  of  other  Flowering  Plants,  being 
the  last  Sales  for  this  season. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  pf 
Sale.  Catalogues  maybe  liad  at  the  Mart,  and  ofthe  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


SYDENHAM,  KENT, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition  on  the  premises.  Briar  Cot- 
tage, near  the  Dartmouth  Arms,  Sydenham,  on  Thcrsdat, 
20th  June,  1844,  at  I  o'clock,  the  Entire  Stock  of  CHOICE 
TULIPS,  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Granger  Jack- 
son, comprising  all  the  esteemed  kinds  in  cultivation.  Also 
IRON  HOOPS  and  CANVAS,  One  and  Two-Light  BOXES, 
HAND-GLASSES,  GARDEN  UTENSILS,  Sundry  HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE,  and  other  Effects.  May  be  viewed  one 
day  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of 
the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,    NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
received  instruction  from  Mr.  BUNNEY,  to  submit  to 
public  competition  on  the  premises,  KINGSLAND  NURSERY, 
about  the  second  week  in  July,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired,  the  whole  of  the  RARE  EXOTICS  and  other 
Plants  in  pots;  also  SEVEN  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c., 
in  good  condition,  a  quantity  of  Bricks,  York  Paving,  and  other 
Fixtures.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone.  The  whole  of  the  valuable 
Nursery  Stock  will  be  submitted  to  public  competition  by  Auc- 
tion about  the  third  week  in  October. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  KING  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  is 
instructed  to  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises.  Acre  Lane, 
Brixton,  on  Monday,  i7th  June,  at  10,  by  order  of  Mr.  DAW- 
SON, a  COLLECTION  OF  CHOICE  PLANTS,  viz.:— Camellias, 
Ericas,  Epacris,  Barrones,  Serulata,  Oleanders,  Azaleas,  Cacti, 
Croweas,  Euonymus,  Daphne,  Polygalea;,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Plants.  May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  at  Mr.  Clerk's,  Seedsman, Bishopsgate  Street,  and  of 
the  Auctioner,  Hackney  Road. 


GREENHOUSES  and  PLANTS  to  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  by  Mr.  John  Kino,  on  the  premises,  Mont- 
pelier  Gardens,  Walworth,  on  WEnNESDAv,  June  IQ,  at  Ten 
o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  Craig  (whose  Lease  expires  at  Mid- 
summer next)  Three  capital  Greenhouses,  2200  Geranium  and 
other  Greenhouse  Plants,  ofthe  best  sorts;  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Tools,  &c,  &c.— May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises;  of  Mr.  Clare,  Seedsman,  Bishopsgate-street;  and 

of  the  Auctioneer,  Hackney-rnad. 

TO  FLORICULTURISTS. 

LAHEE  AND  SON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Story  (retiring  to  the  country),  at  his 
Residence,  Isleworth,  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  and  following  day, 
at  12,  his  extensive  and  superb  COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting  chiefly  of  Specimen  and 
Hybrid  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.,  comprising  more  than 
2000  Plants,  a  Span  House,  Prepared  Soil,  Flower- Van,  and,  if 
not  sooner  disposed  of,  the  Lease  of  the  House,  capital  Gardens, 
and  Paddock.  To  be  viewed  three  days,  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Monday  preceding.  Catalogues  maybe  had  on  the  pre- 
mises,  and  at  Lahee  and  Son's  Offices.  65,  New  Bond-street. 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT.— IMPROVABLE  ESTATE  in  AYR- 
SHIRE, with  SALMON-FISHJNGS.  GROUSE-SHOOTING, 
&C:— FOR  SALE  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  LOTS. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  BALLANTRAE,  extending  to 
about  7164  acres  imperial,  with  the  Village  and  Harbour 
and  the  valuable  Salmon-Fishings  of  the  River  Stinchar  and  the 
adjacent  Sea-coast. 

The  Lands  immediately  around  the  village,  about  1587  acres, 
form  a  compact  and  beautiful  Estate,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Stinchar,  and  nearly  two  miles  along  the  Frith  of  Clyde  j 
and  they  afford  many  fine  situations  for  a  residence.  The  land 
in  this  division  is  arable,  of  superior  quality,  and  capable  of 
great  increase  of  value  by  draining,  planting,  and  better  culti- 
vation. The  remainder  of  the  Estate,  about  two  miles  distant, 
consists  of  excellent  Stock  Farms,  capable  also  of  great  im- 
provement, by  surface-draining  and  liming,  and  affords  some  of 
the  best  Grouse-shooting  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  River 
Stinchar,  and  other  streams  on  the  Estate,  abound  with  Salmon 
and  Trout. 

The  present  rental  is  only  1891/.  2s, ;  but  the  principal  Farms 
are  let  at  very  low  rents,  and  a  considerable  rise  may  be 
counted  on.  The  public  burdens  payable  by  the  proprieior  are 
of  trifling  amount.  The  great  post-road  to  Portpatrick  passes 
through  the  village,  and  if  the  proposed  improvements  on  the 
harbour  are  completed,  Ballantrae  will  be  the  Shipping  Port  of 
the  whole  vale  of  Stinchar;  and,  with  its  valuable  Fisheries, 
must  become  a  place  of  some  trade  aud  importance.  ■Ballantrae 
is  about  15  hours'  sail  from  Liverpool,  G^  hours'  sail  from  Glas- 
gow, and  12  miles  from  Girvan,  to  which  latter  place  it  is  now 
in  contemplation  to  continue  the  Ayrshire  Railway. 

If  not  immediately  sold  in  one  Lot,  the  Estate  will  be  exposed 
as  follows ; — 

1st.  The  MOOR  LOT,  extending  to  about  5577  acres,  of  which 

the  present  land  rental  is j6'375    0    0 

And  the  shooting  for  the  present  season  is  let  at  .         50    0    0 

Total  rent     .    ^^'425    0    0 

2d.  The  FARM  of  LAGGAN  and  LAGGANHOLM,  as  at  pre- 
sent possessed  by  Hugh  Lockhart,  James  M'Meikan,  John 
Murray,  Mrs.  M'Kinna,  &c„  with  13  acres  of  thriving  young 
Plantations,  extending  to  about  450  acres,  at  present  let 
at    . ^-116    4    3 

There  is  a  neat,  small,  modern  Mansion  on  this  lot,  like  a 
good  Farm-house,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  Land  is  out  of 
lease  at  Martinmas  next. 

3d.  The  REMAINDER  of  the  LANDS  of  LAGGAN  and  GAR- 
LEFFAN,  including  the  Mill  and  Mill  Lands,  extending  to  about 
232  acres,  at  present  let  at £176    2    9 

4th.  The  LANDS  on  North  side  of  the  River  Stinchar,  with 
the  Salmon-Fishing,  Harbour,  and  Village,  extending  to  about 
905  acres,  at  present  let  at  87J?.  14s.  Qd.,  will  be  exposed  along 
with  Lots  2d  and  3d,  but  will  not  be  separately  sold  tiQ  these 
two  Lots  are  disposed  of. 

James  M'Gregor,  Ballantrae,; w^l  showthe  Lands;  and  for 
further  particulars  applicatioo-maybe  made  to  George  Guthrie, 
Esq.,  factor,  Culhoro,  near  Stanraer;  or  to  iEneas  Macbean, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,— Edinburgh,  24th  May,  1844. 
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PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL    ENGLAND    will    be 
awarded  by  the  THANET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
on  Thorsdav,  the  27th  iost. 

Best  six  GeraDiums         .        .        .         £2      2s.    Od, 
Best  six  Miscellaneous  Plants  ,         .220 

Place    of    Exhibition,   Ranelagh   Gardens,  two  miles   from 
Margate.  J.  G.  Hodgson,  Hon.  Sec. 

St.  Peter's,  Jane  15,  1844. 


ROSES.— GREAT  BERKHAMPSTED,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON  beg  to  announce  to  tbeir 
Patrons  and  the  Public  generally  that  their  extensive  Col- 
lection of  ROSES  are  now  in  FULL  BLOOM  ;  and  that  for  the 
accommodation  of  parties  resident  in  and  beyond  town,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  have  kindly  ap- 
pointed an  extra  train,  which  leaves  Euston-square  at  half-past 
10  A.M.,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  trains,  day-tickets  are 
issued  at  one-third  the  ordinary  fares. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  about  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Berkhampsted  station. — June  14,  1844. 


Qtffi  ©^actreneijS*  QtijmnUle^ 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 


Tdbsuay.       June  18    .     Linnean 
WBDNSSDAr,  June  19    .    Microscopical 
Saturday      June  23    .    Royal  Botanic 


What  a  curious  hallucination  that  is  which  sup- 
poses the  SAP  OF  TREES  TO  FALL,  Or  Settle,  in 
■winter,  int5"?he  roots !  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  notorious  clifBculty  of  cramming  a  quart  of 
water  into  a  pint  measure  might  have  suggested  the 
improbabiUty  of  such  a  phenomenon.  For  it  cer- 
tainly does  require  a  very  large  amount  of  credulity 
to  beheve  that  the  fluids  of  the  trunk  and  head  of  a 
tree  can,  by  any  natural  force  of  compression,  be 
compelled  to  enter  so  narrow  a  lodging  as  the  root. 
The  idea,  however,  has  estabUshed  itself  in  some 
persons'  minds,  and,  we  presume,  in  connection  with 
that  other  old  vulgar  error,  that  the  sap  is  in  rapid 
notion  in  the  spring  time,  in  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
before  it  begins  to  flow  in  the  branches. 

These  whimsies  took  their  origin  in  days  when  the 
world  was  contented  to  accept  assertions  upon  trust, 
and  when  hypotheses  and  vain  imaginings  formed 
the  debased  paper  currency  of  science.  But  now 
men  have  found  out  the  value  of  a  golden  standard, 
both  for  money  and  for  knowledge;  they  call  for 
facts  before  theories ;  and  the  result,  already,  is  a 
wonderful  disturbance  in  the  crowded  ranks  of 
scientific  as  well  as  historical  legends. 

"VVe  shall  assume  the  word  sap  to  signify  the 
fluids,  of  whatever  nature,  which  are  contained  in 
the  interior  of  a  tree.  In  the  spring  this  sap  runs 
out  of  the  trunk  when  it  is  wounded  ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  it  does  not,  unless  excep- 
tionally, make  its  appearance.  But  in  truth  the  sap 
is  always  in  motion,  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  except  in  the  presence  of  intense  cold. 
The  difference  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
the  spring,  and  much  less  at  other  seasons. 

When  a  tree  falls  to  rest  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  its  leaves  have  carried  off  so  much  more 
fluid  than  the  roots  have  been  able  to  supply,  that 
the  whole  of  the  interior  is  in  a  state  of  comparative 
dryness,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  sap  which  once 
was  fluid,  has  become  solid  in  consequence  of  the 
various  chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 
Between  simple  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
chemical  solidification  on  the  other,  the  sap  is  in  the 
autumn  so  much  diminished  in  quantity,  as  to  be 
no  longer  discoverable  by  mere  incisions.  The 
power  that  a  plant  may  possess  of  resisting  cold  is 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  this  drying 
process. 

When  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  the  tree  is  no 
longer  subject  to  much  loss  of  fluid  by  perspiration, 
nor  to  extensive  chemical  changes  by  assimilation, 
for  the  leaves  are  the  principal  organs  of  perspira- 
tion and  assimilation.  But  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  roots  is  not  arrested|;  they,  on  the  contrary,  go 
on  sucking  fluid  from  the  soil,  and  drivingit  upwards 
into  the  system.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  after 
Eomel  months  of  such  an  action,  that  loss  of  fluid 
which  the  tree  had  sustained  in  autumn  by  its 
leaves,  is  made  good,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
plant  is  distended  with  watery  particles.  This  is  a 
most  wise  provision,  in  order  to  insure  abundant 
food  to  the  new-born  leaves  and  branches,  when 
warmth  and  light  stimulate  them  into  growth. 

During  all  the  winter  period  the  sap  appears 
indeed  to  beat  rest,  for  the  re-filling  process  is  a  very 
gradual  one.  But  M.  Biot,  many  years  ago,  proved, 
Ey  an  ingenious  apparatus,  that  the  rate  of  motion  of 
nap  rna^  be  measured  at  all  seasona ;  and  he  ascer- 
tamedit  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity  in 
midwinter.  Among  other  things  he  found  that 
front  had  congiderabfe  influence  upon  the  direction  in 
which  sap  moves.  In  rnild  weather  the  sap  was 
ConsUntly  rising  ;'but  wlien  frost  was  experienced 
the  «ap  flowed  back  again — a  phenomenon  which  he 
referred  to  the  contracting  influence  of  cold  on  the 
vegdclo  of  the  trunk  and  brandies,  the  effect  of  which 
_waa  to  force  the  sap  downwards  into  the  roots,  lying 
in  a  warmer  medium ;  then,  again,  when  the  front 


reached  the  roots  themselves,  and  began  acting  on 
them,  the  sap  was  forced  back  into  the  trunk  ;  but 
as  soon  as  a  thaw  came  on,  and  the  ground  recovered 
its  heat,  the  roots  out  of  which  a  part  of  the  sap  had 
been  forced  upwards,  were  again  filled  by  the  fluids 
above  them,  and  the  sap  was  forced  to  fall.  A  large 
Poplar-tree,  in  the  latter  state,  having  been  sawed 
across  at  the  ground-line,  the  surface  of  the  stump 
was  found  to  be  dry,  but  the  end  of  the  trunk 
itself  dripped  with  sap.  Sap,  then,  is  always  in 
motion ;  and  if  it  ever  settles  to  the  root  in  a  visible 
manner,  that  is  owing  to  external  temporary  causes, 
the  removal  of  which  secures  its  instant  re-ascent, 

As  to  the  idea  that  the  bleeding  of  a  tree  begins 
first  at  the  root,  and,  in  connection  with  this  supposi- 
tion, that  what  is  called  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  buds,  and  leaves,  and 
branches,  nothing  can  well  be  more  destitute  of  any 
real  foundation.  If  in  the  spring,  when  the  buds  are 
just  swelling,  a  tree  is  cut  across  at  the  ground-line, 
no  bleeding  takes  place,  neither  will  the  sap  flow  for 
some  distance  upwards,  but  among  the  branches 
the  bleeding  will  be  found  to  have  commenced. 
Let  the  line  a  b  represent  the  trunk  and  a 
branches  of  a  tree ;  let  incisions  be  made  at 
c,  d,  e,f;  the  sap  will  run  at  c  first,  then  at  d, 
ncit  at  e,  and  last  at  f,  next  the  roots.  This 
was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
at  that  time  the  Duke  of  Portland's  gardener, 
who  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the  sap  of 
trees  descends  in  the  spring.instead  of  ascending: 
a  strange  speculation  enough,  it  must  be  con-  / 
fessed.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sap  is  driven  into 
accelerated  motion,  first  at  the  extremities  of  a 
tree,  because  it  is  there  that  light  and  warmth  first 
tell  upon  the  excitable  buds.  The  moment  the  buds 
are  excited  they  begin  to  suck  sap  from  the  parts 
with  which  they  are  in  contact ;  to  supply  the  waste 
so  produced,  the  adjacent  sap  pushes  upwards ;  as 
the  expansion  of  the  leaves  proceeds,  the  demands 
upon  the  sap  near  them  become  greater ;  a  quicker 
motion  still  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  sap,  in 
order  to  make  good  the  loss ;  and  thus,  from  above 
downwards  is  that  perceptible  flow  of  the  fluids  of 
trees,  which  we  call  the  bleeding,  effected. 

A  correspondent  remarks  that  the  well-known  fact 
of  trees  sprouting  in  the  spring,  although  felled  in 
the  autumn,  proves  that  the  sap  had  not  at  that  time 
quitted  the  trunk  to  take  refuge  in  the  roots.  And 
we  agree  with  him  in  considering  that  such  a  com- 
mon occurrence  should  have  put  people  on  their 
guard  against  falling  into  the  vulgar  errors  on  this 
subject. 

We  are  happy  to  find  from  our  correspondent  that 
several  New  and  Useful  Branches  of  Cultiva- 
tion are  likely  to  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  most 
favoured  of  our  West  India  Islands.  Amongst  them 
the  small  but  beautiful  island  of  St.  Vincent  has  re- 
cently taken  a  conspicuous  lead  in  the  growth  of 
Tobacco,  the  Nutmeg,  Clove,  and  Arrow-root, 
tEeTlaranta  arundinacea.  Ft 'is  to  this  latter  pro- 
duction we  wish  at  the  present  more  immediately  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  For  a  long  time, 
its  scarcity  and  high  price  caused  it  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a  medicine ;  and  it  was  only  sold  by 
chemists  and  druggists  at  the  enormous  price  of  from 
2s.  to  Bs.  the  pound ;  but  now,  from  the  vastly  in- 
creased quantity  grown,  it  may  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  rate — at  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  M.  the  pound — with 
an  increased  facility  of  getting  it  genuine. 

The  starch  of  this  valuable  plant  has  long  been  re- 
commended by  medical  men  as  the  most  nourishing 
of  all  food  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  now 
coming  into  general  and  deserved  estimation ; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod it  will  become  an  article  of  consumption  as  much 
in  request  as  either  sugar  or  tea.  The  Bermuda 
Arrow-root  was  at  one  time  considered  the  finest, 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  case  as  long  as  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  were  confined  to  the  black  and 
coloured  population  ;  but  since  the  proprietors  of 
Sugar  and  Coffee  estates  have  given  it  their  consider- 
ation as  a  staple  article  of  export,  we  think  this  early 
prejudice  must  cease.  The  soil  in  our  windward  and 
leeward  islands  is  so  much  superior  to  anything  that 
Bermuda  can  boast  of,  and  all  of  them  being  amply 
supplied  with  the  finest  streams,  wherein  liermuda 
is  unfortunately  deficient,  we  think  it  must  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence  that  the  Arrow-root  of  the 
before-mentioned  islands  will  eventually  prove  of  the 
liner  quality, 

The  manufacture  of  Arrow-root  depends  mate- 
rially on  the  purity  of  the  water  witli  which  it  is 
washed  ;  and  as  the  Bermudians  have  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  such  rain-water  as  they  can  collect  in  the 
marble  tanks  they  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  that 
inland  cannot  maintain  its  fancied  superiority. 
Many  of  the  negroes  throughout  the  West  Indies 
havinfj  purchased  houses  and  lands  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  have  no  objection  to  aid  in  its  culti- 


vation or  manufacture,  although  they  decline  work- 
ing on  the  sugar  estates,  for  the  labour  is  lighter ; 
and  as  it  is  always  grown  in  mountain  situations,  ia 
order  to  be  near  the  heads  of  springs,  the  labourers 
have  little  or  no  distance  to  go  from  their  houses  to 
their  work.  Its  cultivation  may  thus  become  the 
means  of  reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  population  from 
the  listless  and  idle  habits  at  present  prevailing. 

Liebig  asserts  that  4  lbs.  of  Arrow-root  contain  as 
much  nourishment  as  13  lbs.  of  Jjutchers'  meat,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  1  lb.  of  Arrow-root  contains 
as  much  carbon  as  3|  lbs.  of  meat.  The  skilful 
practitioner  has  already  availed  himself  of  this  con- 
densation of  nourishment,  by  ordering  it  as  a  food  for 
infants.  But  its  use  does  not  stop  here  ;  it  is  exten- 
sively used  by  the  metropolitan  surgeons  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  especially  those  produced  by  burns.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  English  gum. 

Treated  with  nitric  acid  of  density  1.5,  it  is  said  to 
he  converted  into  a  most  explosive  compound — nitra- 
midine,  which  Pelouze  has  recommended  for  the  Ar- 
tillery service.  Dumas,  a  chemist  of  great  celebrity, 
says  that,  used  in  the  proportions  of  l-6th  or  l-4th 
mixed  with  Wheat-flour,  it  renders  bread  infinitely 
more  nutritious.  It  is  used  by  biscuit-bakers ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Demetrius  Dumadow  for 
stating  that  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
description  of  cards,  as  well  as  by  confectioners  and 
pastrycooks.  It  is  extensively  consumed  in  getting 
up  our  calicoes,  linens,  and  cottons,  not  giving  them 
that  yellow  colour  which  common  starch  invariably 
does.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  congratidate  our 
colonists  that  something  Uke  necessity  has  driven 
them  to  the  adoption  of  a  cultivation  which  is  likely 
to  become  important  to  themselves  as  an  article  of 
export,  as  well  as  to  this  country  by  supplying  it 
with  a  cheap,  delicious,  and  economical  food. — M. 

PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES  BY  CUTTINGS. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  amateurs  and  others,  that 
Moss,  Provins,  French,  Damask,  and  Bourbon  Roses,  &c., 
are  difficult  to  increase  by  cuttings  ;  but  by  the  following 
method,  these  sorts  may  be  raised  in  abundance.  Let  a  bed 
of  well-fermented  stable  litter  and  leaves  be  made  by  the 
side  of  a  north  wall,  and  place  a  one  or  two-light  frame  on 
it  so  as  to  face  the  north.  In  this  put  about  eight  inches 
of  leaf-mould  that  has  been  previously  well  soaked  with 
water  ;  then  spread  over  all  about  three  inches  of  sharp 
pit  sand,  and  make  the  whole  firm  and  level.  The  back 
part  of  a  span-roofed  pit,  running  east  and  west,  with  a 
wall  in  the  centre,  is  also  a  suitable  place  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  In  selecting  the  cuttings,  to- 
lerably weak  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth  should 
he  taken,  if  it  is  sufficiently  ripened  at  the  base  or  has 
made  one  full-formed  leaf.  Strip  the  cuttings  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  smooth  the  base,  reserving  the 
detached  portion  of  the  parent  bark;  cut  them  close  above 
the  first  leaf,  and  insert  them  in  the  sand,  but  not  so 
thick  as  that  their  leaves  will  overlap  one  another. 
When  this  is  finished,  the  bed  should  be  watered,  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them,  and  they  should  have  plenty  of  air 
for  the  first  four  days  j  but  it  ought  to  be  lessened  hy  de- 
grees, so  as  to  gradually  inure  them  to  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere. As  the  preservation  of  their  leaves  in  a  healthy 
state  is  essential  to  success,  the  bed  may  be  formed,  and 
the  cuttings  put  in  on  the  same  day,  without  waiting  until 
the  material  becomes  heated,  as  a  thin  covering  of  cel- 
lular tissue  should  be  formed  over  the  wounded  end  of 
the  cutting  before  that  takes  place.  In  the  third  week 
the  greater  part  will  be  rooted,  and  in  the  fourth  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  60-sized  pots,  in  a  soil 
composed  of  leaf-mould  and  loam.  They  should  be 
afterwards  removed  into  a  damp  frame  or  pit,  with- 
out any  water  being  given  to  their  roots  ;  but  they 
may  be  slightly  syringed  over  their  leaves,  and  when  they 
become  well  rooted  in  the  new  soil,  they  may  be  hardened 
off  and  either  shifted  into  larger  sized  pots  or  planted 
out  in  a  sheltered  border,  where  they  will  make  fine 
plants  for  next  year.  By  again  levelling  the  surface  of 
the  beds,  and  making  the  cuttings  to  two  eyes— always 
preserving  one  leaf,  Tea-scented  China,  Noisette  and  Bour- 
sault  Roses,  &c.,  will  root  freely  in  it  without  any  further 
preparation  ;  but  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  first- 
named  sorts  are  required,  either  the  old  beds  should  be 
taken  down,  and  a  little  fresh  fermented  dung  added,  or 
a  new  one  should  be  made,  using  the  same  sort  of  mate- 
rials as  are  recommended  above.  The  young  wood 
should  be  takep  before  the  blooms  are  expanded,  and  the 
cuttings  prepared  similar  to  what  I  have  already 
described.  The  young  shoots  of  what  is  called  the 
second  growth,  may  also  be  used  for  cuttings;  they  should 
be  taken  when  two  full-formed  leaves  are  made,  smoothed 
at  the  base,  and  cut  down  to  the  first  leaf,  then  planted 
in  a  bed  of  the  same  construction  as  above.  When  they 
are  rooted  they  may  be  hardened  off  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bed  until  spring.  Plenty  of  air  in  favour- 
able weather  should  be  admitted.  In  this  way  they  wiU 
occupy  less  room  than  when  placed  in  pots,  and  they  will 
stand  the  winter  better.  Cuttings  of  Roses,  like  those  of 
many  other  hard-wooded  plants,  are  more  certain  Ot 
rooting  when  they  arc  made  short,  especially  if  a  healthy 
leaf  is  attached  to  them  and  kept  there  until  they  are 
rooted.  This,  however,  can  never  be  accomplished  il  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  placed  is  subjected  to  the  nltomato 
action  of  wet  and  drought  j  but  by  placing  wet  leaf-mould 
between  the  dung  and  sand,  an  uninterrupted  supply  oi 
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moisture  is  obtained,  and  no  water  is  required,  from  the 
time  the  cuttings  are  put  in  until  they  are  rooted  in  the 
pots.  So  suitable  is  tliis  treatment,  that  when  the  bud 
at  the  axil  of  the  leaf  has  been  damaged,  or  otherwise 
abortive,  those  at  the  root  are  excited  and  suckers  are 
produced.  All  kinds  of  Roses  will  root  freely  under 
this  treatment.  —  i2.  P.  Drummondj  Givernant  Park, 
Cardiganshire. 

A  FLORIST  REFORMER — No.  I. 

THE   TULIP. 

That  there  is  great  occasion  for  a  reform  in  Flori- 
cnlture  none  will  deny  ;  but  concerning  the  means  by 
which  this  may  be  attaine'd  much  difference  of  opinion 
will  exist.  Some  may  say  that  better  regulations  at 
florists'  meetings  will  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object ;  and  also  that  by  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  appointment  of  competent  and  impartial  judges, 
something  mny  be  done.  But  the  greatest  evil  is  the 
seUing,  as  well  as  exhibiting,  one  variety  under  several 
names,  well  knowing  at  the  time  that  the  plants  are  alike. 
It  is  astonishing  that  men,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  a  few 
Bhillings  will  hazard  their  character  and  reputation  in 
this  respect.  The  dispersion  of  the  late  Mr.  Clarke's 
Breeders  has  been  a  source  of  much  confusion,  each 
possessor  upon  breaking  one  having  named  it  without 
taking  the  least  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
variety  was  ever  previously  broken. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  that  southern  growers 
have  not  set  about  reforming  this  notorious  abuse,  pos- 
sessing, as  they  do,  the  best  means  of  doing  so,  as  the 
Breeders  were  principally  in  their  hands.  If  this  had 
been  the  case  we  should  not  have  had  Polyphemus  under 
so  many  naaies  ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  parties  who 
have  again  named  it  ought  not  to  be  classed  (even  if 
innocent)  amongst  those  entitled  to  the  highest  rank 
amongst  connoisseurs. 

Much  of  this  abuse  might  have  been  remedied  if  in 
catalogues  annually  published  the  synonymes  had  been 
given.  I  was  the  first  who  noticed  in  a  catalogue  the 
■various  names  which  the  Tulip,  as  well  as  other  florists' 
flowers,  was  sold  under.  Now,  if  this  had  been  done  by 
the  southern  florists,  much  inconvenience  and  mischief 
would  have  been  avoided.  I  trust  that  ihey  will  now  set 
about  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  in  future,  catalogue 
each  variety  under  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
name,  adding  after  it  the  whole  of  the  synonymes  by 
which  it  is  known.  It  is  to  aid  this  object  that  I  give  the 
following  list  of  Tulips,  with  as  many  of  the  synonymes  as 
I  know  ;  and  if  they  are  not  correct  I  trust  1  shall  meet 
with  the  cordial  co-operatioa  of  good  judges  in  effecting 
this  object. 

That  the  amateur  may  be  benefited  in  making  a  ju- 
dicious selection,  I  have  classed  them  in  three  divisions. 
The  First  Class  contains  all  that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  stand  of  12  or  24  varieties,  and  possesses  every 
requisite  of  a  fine  Tulip,  In  the  second  the  varieties  have 
either  fine  forms,  but  tinged  stamens,  or  else  have  rather 
long  cupsj  and  pure  bottoms  and  stamens.  Those  in  the 
Third  Class  are  such  as  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection, 
but  are  not  calculated  for  a  southern  stage. 

FIRST  CLASS. 
Aglaia 
Amelia 


Bacchus,  alias  Atlas  and  Rose 

Baccu 
Carnuse  de  Craix 
Catalina,   alias    Ponceau    tres 

Blanc  and  Cerise  Blanche 
Cerise  i  belle  forme 
Galatea  (Slater's) 
Triomphe  Royal,  a^ms  Heroine, 

La   belle  Nannette,   and  La 

Cherie 
Madame  Vestris,  alias  Clarke's 

Clio  and  Goldliam's  Princess 

Sophia  of  Gl'iuccster 
Ponceau  tics  blanc  {Dutch) 
Queen  of  Hearts  (Franklin's) 
Hose  Brilliant. 

Byblomens. 
Anacreon  (Slater's) 
Bijou  des  Amateurs 
Byzantium  (.Lawrence's) 
Camarine 
Eveque  d*Amboise 
Holmes'  King 


Invincible  (Franklin's) 

Mentor,  ulius  Reine  de  Sheba 

Musadora 

Pandora 

Roi  dc  Siam,  alias  Acapulco 

Salvator  Rosa 

Violet  Cook 

„      Sovereign 

„      Quarto,     nlias     Violet 
Alexander 

„      Brun 
Zenobia  (Slater's). 

Biziir)es. 
Catafalque  (old  Dutch) 
Charbonnicr 
Curion  (Slater's) 
Duke  of  Hamilton  (Slater's) 
Fabius  (Lawrence's) 
Glencoc 

lago  (Lawrence's) 
Marcellus 

Napoleon  (Walker's) 
Polyphemus,  alias    Goldham's 
Albion,  Ulysses,  and  Nourri 
Effendi. 


Roses. 
Brulante  Eclataiite 
Catharine 
Cerise    Royal,   alias   Manteau 

Ducal,     Ponceau     Brilliant, 

and  Moore's  Rose 
"Elizabeth  Jeffries 
Lady  Crewe 
Lady  Middteton 
Lac 
Manon 
Mason's  Matilda,  alias  Strong's 

French  Rose 
Pretiosa,  fl/i'as  Thunderbolt 
Queen  Boadicea 
Kose  Camuse 

Byblomens. 
Ambassador,  alius  Atlas   and 

Rose  Baccu 
Bailleu  van  Menvede 
Bienfait  Incomparable 
Beauty  (Buckley's) 
Buckley 's'No.  4Q 
Cleopatra 

tJomte  de  Provence 
David,  alias  David  Pourpre 
Davy's  Queen  Ctiarlotte 
Due  de  Bordeaux 
General  Barneveld 
Imperatrix  Fiorum 
Incomparable  Daphne 

„  Rowbottom*!, 

alias  Haigh's 
Lancashire  Hero  (Buckley's) 
Lord  Denbigti 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Lord  of  the  Isle  (Slater's) 

Lewold 

Louis  XVI. 

Ne  plus  Ultra 

Prince  Elie 

Queen  Victoria  (Willraer's) 

Rubens 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU 

Thalia  (Clarke's) 

Violet  Sovereign 

^sarres. 
Charles    X.,    alias    "Waterloo, 

Bartlett's    PlatofT,   La    Con- 

querante,     Gabel's      Glory, 

Royal  Sovereign,  and  Duke 

of  Lancaster 
Catafalque  Surpasse 
Carter's  Leopold 
Donzelli,    alias  Wells's   Lord 

Brougham 
Leonatus  Posthumus 
Lord  Milton 
Lord  Liiford 
Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Optiraus  (Hutton's),  alias  Sur- 

passe  Optimus 
Richard  Cobden 
Sanzio,      alias     Abercrombie, 

Captain      White,      Strong's 

Admiral  White,  and  Strong's 

Admiral  Black 
Shakspeare,  a/ia5  Garrick,  and 

Edmund  Keaa 
Strong's  King 


Roses. 
Admiral  Kingsbergen 
Alexandre  le  Roi 
Camillus 
Claudiana 

Comte  de  Vergennes 
Duchess  of  Clarence 
Emily 

Flour  de  Dame 
Grand  Roi  de  France 
Incomparable  HoUe, alias  Iphi- 

genia,  and  Rose  Heho 
Lady  Willmot 
La  Vandyke 
Lavinia  (Clarke's) 
Lilas  en  Cerise 
Maria  (Goldham's) 
MaryAnn  (Lawrence's) 
Rose  Monty 

,,    Bianca 

„     Q'jarto 

„    Piimo  bicn  du  Noir 

„     Unique 
Sarah  (Lawrence's) 
Strong's  Daphne,  very  like  if 

not  the  same  as  La  Vandyke 
Tlialestris 
Vesta 

Walworth,  a^f'as  Glory  of  Wal- 
worth, and  Glaphyra 
BybloTtiens. 
Alexander  Magnus, n^msAlcon, 

and  Grand  Marvel 
Angelina 
Bagnel,  called  also  Black  Bag- 

nel 
Baluruc 
Black  Tabbart 
Catharina 
Chef  d'oeuvre 
Competitor 
Czarine 

Ely's  Queen  Victoria 
Fair  Flora  (Buckley's) 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Glory  (Buckley's) 

Grotius 

Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  alias 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Va- 
lerius Publicola 

Imperatrice  des  RomaiDe5,fi/Jat 
Duchcsse  dc  Modcna 

Incomparable  Premier  Noble, 
alius  Grand  Czidt 

La  belle  Narcne 

La  Merc  Bruin  Incomparable 

Lawrence's  Friend 

Nectar 

Passe  Rcine  d'Egypt 

Patty  (Lawrence's) 

Queen  of  Beauties 
,,      Charlotte 

Reid's  Sir  John  Moore 

Reine  d'Hongrie 
,,      des  Tulips 

Roscius 

Superb  en  Noir,  alias  Lysandcr 
Noir 

Transparent  Noir 

Washington,  alias  Rodney 

Violet  b.  belle  forme 
,,     Imperial 
„     Pompcuse 
„     Rougeatre 
,,     Triomphant 
„     Waller's 

Bizarrcs. 

Bolivar  (Lawrence's) 

Carlo  Dolci 

Catafalque  Superieure 

Duke  o(  Wellington 

Emperor  of  Austria 

Jubilee  (Rider's) 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  alias  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Trebisonde, 
Demetrius,  and  Franklin's 
Washington 

Osiris 

Prince  Albert  (Groom's) 


— John  SlateVf  Cheelham-hill,  Manchesler,^ 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Ctthculto  ltneatus,  of  Linneus,  {(he  striped  Pea- 
weevil.) — There  is  no  family  of  beetles  more  destructive 
to  the  produce  of  the  garden  than  the  Curculionidse  or 
Weevils,  some  attacking  the  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarinea,  others  destroying  nuts>  seeds,  and  grain,  and  we 
have  received  fiora  different  quarters  a  species  which  is 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  young  Peas.  Thissesmsto  be 
a  favourable  season  for  these  beetles,  for  they  made  their 
appearance  in  thousands  the  last  week  of  March,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hertford,  and  for  a  fortnight  caused 
very  extensive  mischief  to  the  Peas  ;  in  some  instances 
entirely  eating  off  the  second  and  third  sowing,  when  the 
young  plants  had  grown  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
surface.  At  that  early  period  of  the  year  they  were  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  the  earth  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  after  feeding  all  day,  they  retired 
into  the  loose  ground  again  as  evening  approached.  At 
Stafford  the  same  species  of  Weevil  was  equally  trouble- 
some, eating  off  the  foliage  of  the  early  Peas,  and  it  was 
not  less  destructive  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  affected 
the  Beans  also. 


The  group  to  which  the  striped  Pea-weevil  belongs  has 
been  separated  from  the  old  Linnean  genus  Curculio, 
and  has  received  from  Germar  the  appellation  of  Sitona  ; 
it  contains  about  20  British  species,*  and  the  one  before 
us  is  named  Sitona  Lineala  (fig.  1);  it  is  convex,  and 
clothed  with  minute  scales,  more  or  less  ochreous,  those 
on  the  head  and  thorax  often  having  a  coppery  lustre  ; 
they  are  also  coarsely  punctured  ;  the  head  is  elongated 
and  narrowed  before  the  eyes,  which  are  black  and  not 
very  prominent,  and  forms  a  short  stout  rostrum,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth,  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  strong  jaws,  &c. ;  the  face  is  concave,  with  a  line  down 
the  centre ;  the  antennae  are  ferruginous,  brightest  at 
the  base,  very  slender,  not  long,  and  inserted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  groove  on  each  side  of  the  rostrum ,  towards 
the  apex  ;  they  are  geniculatedor  broken,  and  composed 
of  12  joints,  the  basal  one  long  and  clavate,  the  2d 
larger  than  the  six  following,  which  are  short,  the  re- 
mainder forming  a  spindle-shaped  club  of  four  indistinct 
joints  ;  the  thorax  is  cylindrical,  with  the  sides  slightly 
convex,  the  scales  forming  a  dorsal  and  two  lateral  stripes; 
the  scutel  is  minute  ;  the  elytra  are  long  and  elliptical, 
the  shoulders  prominent,  there  are  ten  puncturedstrise  on 
each,  the  spaces  being  alternately  light  and  dark,  forming 
five  pale  lines  on  each,  in  perfect  specimens ;  but  they 
are  frequently  partially  obliterated,  as  in  the  figure :  wings 
ample;  legs  moderately  long,  ferruginous;  thighs  stout 
and  dark,  but  clothed  with  fine  pale  pubescence,  and 
chesnut-coloured  at  the  base  ;  tibiai  simple ;  tarsi  four- 
jointed,  three  first  joints  cushioned  beneath  ;  two  basal 
ones  elongate-obtrigonate,  first  the  longest,  third  bilobed, 
fourth  slender  and  clavate,  claws  small  but  strong.  It  varies 
greatly  ia  size  and  colour,  some  being  as  long  as  the  line 
in  the  cut,  deep  ochreous,  with  the  stripes  very  distinct; 
whilst  others  are  much  smaller,  and  quite  black  and 
shining  on  the  back,  the  scales  being  worn  ofi; 
*  Curliti's  Guide,  Genus  3;5, 


It  is  now  thirty  years  since  a  friend  showed  me  a  bed 
of  Peas  in  his  garden  in  Norfolk,  which  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  an  allied  species,  called  Sitona  crinita  by  Olivier, 
which  is  the  Curculio  macularius  of  Marsham  (fig.  2); 
it  is  very  simitar  to  the  foregoing  insect  in  size  and 
figure,  but  as  the  colouring  and  markings  are  different, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  this  Weevil :— It  is  of  a  gray 
tint,  more  or  less  ash-coloured  ;  the  sculpture  and  three 
pale  lines  on  the  thorax  resemble  those  of  S.  lineata,  but 
the  elytra  are  spotted  with  black,  some  having  a  few 
spots  only,  as  in  the  figure,  others  having  the  same  spaces,. 
especially  the  third  from  the  suture,  regularly  spotted^ 
and  there  are  series  of  short  bristly  hairs  down  the  centre 
of  the  furrows,  particularly  towards  the  apex  ;  the  legs 
are  similar  in  colour  to  the  other  species,  but  the  thighs 
are  not  so  dark. 

Before  attempting  to  find  a  remedy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  economy  of  these  Weevils,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  although  the  Sitona  lineata  is  found 
in  myriads  in  Clover  and  Pea-fields,  and  is  a  constant 
inhabitant  of  the  Broom  and  Furze,  yet  neither  the  science 
of  the  Naturalist  nor  the  experience  of  the  Agricul- 
turist, has  enabled  them  to  detect  when  or  where  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  or  upon  what  the  larvae  feed.  In  all 
probability,  when  these  maggots  are  full  grown,  they 
retire  into  the  earth,  and  tliere  undergo  their  transforma- 
tion into  pupae  ;  yet  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Weevils  hibernate  and  come  forth  in  the  early 
spring,  cheered  by  the  sun  and  impelled  by  hunger,  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  crops;  for  the  vernal  specimens,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  always  rubbed,  so 
that  they  are  much  darker  than  the  summer  ones,  and 
look  like  a  different  species.  I  should  imagine  that  if 
soot  were  strewed  tolerably  thick  along  the  rows  of  Peas, 
it  would  protect  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  Weevils, 
and  pulverised  unslaked  lime,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
be  equally  serviceable  in  dry  weather.  The  best  time 
for  applying  these  remedies  would  be  soon  after  sunrise, 
before  the  Weevils  come  forth  to  feed;  and  if  any  made 
their  way  through,  they  would  not  be  able  to  return  very 
readily,  but  in  all  probability  would  depart  to  more  agree- 
able quarters,  or  would  be  rendered  incapable  of  farther 
mischief  during  the  night,  for  it  may  be  inferred  from 
their  retiring  into  the  earth  in  the  evening  that  they  suffer 
from  cold.  If  the  crop  is  watered,  strew  the  soot  or  lime 
half  an  hour  after,  and  let  it  lie  at  least  half  an  inch 
thick  on  the  surface.  These  Weevils  drop,  as  nearly  all 
the  CurcuUonidie  do,  when  approached,  and  are  coa- 
sequently  very  difficult  to  find. — Ruricola. 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  XII. 

(Continued  from  page  372.) 

Failing  Buds. — Failing  buds  should  always  be  replaced 
with  otheis,  (but,  be  it  remembered,  that  not  one  in  ten 
ought  to  fail,)  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  they  were 
before  entered,  without  mutilating  the  branch  or  body  &f 
the  tree.     Two  buds  in  a  tree  are  enough. 

Unlying  the  Ligatures. — This  operation  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  weather  ;  in  general,  during  rainy  wea- 
ther, a  month  may  elapse.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  six 
weeks  will,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  enough  ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  ligatures  be  removed 
or  not  until  the  spring.  The  object  of  the  ligature,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  to  keep  out  air,  sun,  and  wet;  in 
the  second,  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  over-laying  hark  from 
turning  up  with  the  heat,  and  disuniting  the  wound  which 
has  barely  healed  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  in  secur- 
ing these  advantages,  the  bark,  swelling  with  the  growth 
of  the  stem,  is  not  confined,  to  the  injury  of  the  bud. 
To  avoid  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  benefit  of  binding 
up,  when  you  find  the  buds 
swelling,  cut  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  (taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  bark,)  that  part  of 
the  ligature  which  is  just  be- 
hind the  bud,  leaving  the  bast 
on,  which  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  hud  from  the  sun,  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  remove 
the  whole  of  the  ligature.  Or, 
untie  the  bast,  and  taking  a 
broader  piece,  as  not  so  likely 
to  run  into  the  dent  created  by 
the  first,  tie  it  on  lightly  to 
keep  down  the  edges  of  the 
overlaying  bark.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  injury  is  as 
frequently  done  by  removing 
the  ligature  too  soon,  where  the  'supply  of  sap  hag  been 
deficient,  as  by  leaving  it  on  too  Jong,  where  it  has  been 
profuse. 

Shortening  the  ^V^ld  Branches.~At  the  end  of  Oct., 
or  whenever  the  sap  has  quite  deserted  the  stocks,  but 
not  before,  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  the  wild  branches, 
for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  strengthens  the  tree 
against  the  frosts,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  because  it  makes 
the  garden  a  little  less  like  a  thicket.  About  8  or  10 
inches  should  be  left  upon  each  shoot,  and  care  taken 
not  to  bend  the  branch  too  much  on  cutting  it  in,  nor  in  ■ 
any  way  to  disturb  the  buds. 

In  nursery  gardens,  the  shoots  are  frequently  shortened 
while  the  sap  is  up,  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
placed  buds  push,  as  well  as  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
strengthening  the  plant,  by  the  removal  of  the  very 
means  of  its  nourishment,  viz.,  the  leaves.  All  such 
amputations  from  a  healthy  stock,  where  the  root 
and  branches  are  in  proportion  to  each  other,  must 
be  injurious ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  when  there 
is  scarcely  head  enough  to  work  the  sap  ?  The 
produce  of  the  season  should  be  left  untouched  until 
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autumn,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sup  beinn;uQimpededj 
the  roots  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  stock  to 
Bwell ;  and  when  the  inserted  buds  receive  the  stimulus 
of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  the  difference  between  tbeir 
habit  of  growth  and  that  of  the  natural  produce  of  the 
■wild  stock  (provided  there  be  buds  enough),  is  the  only 
disadvantage  the  tree  has  to  overcome  that  is  worth  a 
consideration.  Knight  mentions  an  esperimeDt  which 
he  tried  upon  fruit-trees,  of  stopping  the  current  of  the 
sap  by  a  ligature  after  the  bud  had  taken,  thus  flirowing 
s  great  part  of  the  vigour  of  the  tree  into  the  newly- 
placed  bud.  This  is  a  much  more  workmanlike  experi- 
ment, and  produces  no  injury  to  the  tree.  There  seems 
to  be  an  advantage  gained  by  shortening  the  branches  in 
the  autumn,  which  at  firstsight  mightbe  disregarded, viz., 
preparing  the  plant  to  break  out  at  the  part  desired.  If 
a  stock  be  entered  in  November,  a  preparation  takes 
place  in  the  buds  at  its  summit,  and  they  break  in  March 
or  April,  as  may  happen ;  but  if  the  top  of  the  same 
stock  be  left  uncut  till  the  spring,  the  plant  is  not  pre- 
"pared  to  break,  and  a  delay  occurs.  Placed  buds,  not 
having  so  direct  a  communication  with  the  channels  of 
the  sap  as  natural  ones,  require  more  management ; 
and  a  very  woody  shoot  that  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  inserted  bud,  and  has  not  been  short- 
ened in  the  autumn,  is  frequently  induced,  with  great 
difl&culty  and  repeated  stopping  of  the  sap-buds,  to  do 
the  work  required,  viz.,  to  transfer  its  sap;  whereas,  mo- 
derate cutting  in  applies  the  vigour  of  the  plant  through- 
out the  winter  to  the  vicinity  of  the  part  required;  and 
the  first  blush  of  spring  finds  the  inserted  bud  in  a  state 
of  preparation  to  take  up  the  action  of  the  plant  when 
the  end  of  the  shoot  is  cutaway. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  that  a  plant  which  has  been 
long  worked,  and  carries  a  good  head,  will  (when  that 
iead  has  ceased  to  increase  fcr  the  autumn)  employ  the 
excess  of  the  vigour  of  the  plant  in  throwing  out  side 
shoots;  it  being  manifest,  in  such  case,  that  the  head  is 
not  robbed  by  the  formation  of  wood  elsewhere,  such  side 
shoots  may  be  left  to  increase  with  advantage  ;  and  if  un- 
removed  until  their  growth  be  fully  terminated,  they  will 
help  the  stem  to  swell,  and  when  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  will  transfer  the  vigour  destined  for  their  sup- 
port to  the  supply  of  the  head  which  remains  the  ensuing 
-spring. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Peach-trees. — I  have  noticed  with  pleasure 
the  replies  to  "  Omikron's"  paper  on  the  disease  of  his 
Peach-trees  (p.  295),  by  Mr.  Errington  ;  as  well  as  re- 
marks that  were  given  in  a  Leading  Article  lately.  The 
generality  of  garden-walls  in  England,  for  the  culture  of 
choiceand  tender  fruits,  are  very  improperly  constructed, 
■being  built  what  is  termed  solid  walls— more  especially 
in  the  south-east  and  west  of  England,  it  being  well  known 
that  with  few  exceptions  to  the  north  of  Nottingham- 
shire, we  cannot  bring  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot, 
to  the  acme  of  perfection,  without  the  aid  of  fined  walls ; 
cot,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  an  outrage, 
-or  forcing  Nature  against  her  will  in  early  spring,  but  for 
protection  through  the  blooming  season,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  assisting  her  in  autumn,  in  better  perfecting  the 
wood  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant  in  the  forthcoming 
year;  without  this  being  perfect,  all  ^science  and  labour 
will  prove  in  vain.  AYhat  a  different  appearance  "  Omi- 
kron's" trees  would  have  presented  had  his  walls  been 
flued  (for  I  presume  that  part  of  the  country  near  Chel- 
tenham will  have  fine  open  moist  autumns),  could  he  have 
given  his  wall  a  little  fire  through  September  and  Octo- 
ber, as  it  would  in  such  a  climate  be  quite  practicable  for 
one  fire  to  have  worked  40  yds.  in  length  of  a  wall  12  ft. 
in  height,  on  the  split-flue  system  ;  or,  20  yds.  each  way, 
taking  three  runs  in  the  waU.  He  wouldhave  beenable  to 
have  more  perfectly  ripened  the  wood,  and  would  not 
have  met  with  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  which  he 
so  justly  complains.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  remarks 
in  the  Leading  Article,  viz.,  that  tlie  origin  of  the  disease 
proceeds  from  the  wood  being  imperfectly  ripened  (hav- 
ing had  similar  cases  to  contend  with),  and  not,  as  Mr, 
Errington  thinks,  from  the  construction  of  the  border, 
and  the  attack  of  aphides;  for  every  practical  man  will 
have  observed  that  the  attack  of  insects  generally  pro- 
ceeds, directly  or  indirectly,  from  diseased  plants.  It  is 
the  very  reverse  if  plants  are  in  health,  and  their  wants 
properly  attended  to.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the  expense 
of  a  flued  wall  is  one  great  objection  to  its  adoption; 
but  that  I  oppose,  aa  the  saving  in  brick  would  nearly 
compensate  for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  pointing, 
flues,  &c  ;  two  furnaces  r.ould  manage  80  yds.  in  length, 
and  in  the  courae  of  .5  or  G  years,  when  the  trees  had 
covered  the  walls  by  judicious  pruning  and  training,  the 
furnaces  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  the  trees  will  Iiave 
come  into  full  bearing,  and  consequently  will  make  more 
uniform  wood,  which  would  ripen  in  better  season,  having 
lost  that  superabundant  growth  which  all  young  Peach- 
treci  are  subject  to,  eapecially  in  a  well-formed  and  suit- 
able border  at  a  more  early  stage.  Within  the  last  10 
years  I  have  erected  a  hollow  wall  in  the  gardens  at 
Kahton  Hull,  which  I  think  is  a  great  desideratum, 
■as  well  as  a  saving  of  cxpenKc,  In  Peach-walla  where 
ilucd  wall«  are  not  in  u«c.  Indeed,  had  I  the  erection  of 
ucfr  walls,  I  should  rtcommend  rny  employer  to  adopt 
the  hollow  wall  for  the  whole,  whether  flued  for  fire  or 
not.  The  plan  I  adopted  in  the  building  of  them  is  us 
loIlowB  : — .\fter  the  foundation  was  put  in  upon  a  proper 
bottom  I  had  it  flagged,  to  start  the  brickwork  or  BU|>er- 
•truclurc  from;  I  ihen  set  out  the  wall  IHInn.  wide, 
then  run  op  a  course  of  bricks,  h*:adera  to  each  other,  tlie 
width  of  the  wall.  L'pon  those  I  Blarted  three  courses  of 
^trelchen  lengthways  to  the  face  of  Ihc  wall  od  each  aide, 


and  one  course  up  the  centre,  so  that  it  leaves  a  vaccuum 
of  2\  ins.  betwixt  the  centre  and  outside  courses.  The 
wall  was  then  risen  five  courses.  In  the  following  or  sixth 
course  one  brick  was  bonded  from  either  side  the  wall, 
meeting  together  upon  the  centre  part ;  two  bricks 
stretched  and  one  headed  the  whole  of  this  course,  rising 
five  courses  when  bonded  and  stretched  as  before,  only 
the  bonded  bricks  come  in  alternately  with  those  below, 
so  that  they  range  diagonally  within  three  courses  of  the 
top  of  the  wall,  above  which  is  solid.  This  plan  leaves  an 
uninterrupted  vacancy  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  wall. 
In  sunny  weather,  the  vacancy  becomes  charged 
during  the  day  with  heated  air,  which  is  given  back 
during  the  night,  and  materially  assists  in  warding  off  our 
late  spring  frosts,  and  in  perfecting  the  fruit  and  wood  in 
autumn.  From  such  a  wall  in  "  Omikron's"  climate,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  his  wood  becoming  perfectly  ripened  ; 
again,  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are  at  rest,  it  would, 
vice  versa,  keep  them  cool  and  dry,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  a  wall  being  so  much  drier  than  a  solid  one.  A 
wall  put  up  on  this  principle  is  built  at  less  expense, 
per  superficial  yard,  than  an  18  inch  wall,  independent  of 
a  saving  of  one  brick  in  four  ;  of  course  the  workmanship 
of  such  a  wall  requires  attention,  i.  e.,  well  bedding  and 
flushing  the  joints.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Errington,  as  respects 
the  under-spitbeing  of  friable  loam,  on  a  bottom  formed  of 
cement,  but  disagree  with  his  borders  being  composed 
of  chopped  turf:  it  might  answer  well  for  removing 
established  trees  into,  but  I  am  of  opinion  such  a  border 
would  be  too  powerful  for  young  trees.  In  a  humid 
climate  they  would  luxuriate  too  freely,  which  would 
cause  them  to  grow  too  late  in  the  autumn.  Again,  I 
am  no  advocate  for  over-cropping  the  borders,  nor  yet 
for  narrow  borders.  In  my  opinion,  if"Omikron" 
had  procured  his  trees  one  or  two  seasons,  preparatory 
to  final  planting,  cut  them  well  in,  and  had  had  them  in 
trainingoneortwo  years  before  removing  them  to  their  final 
destination — as  there  is  generally  spare  room  upon  walls 
to  give  young  trees  a  year  or  two's  training, — their  roots 
would  have  been  in  a  better  condition  to  support  the 
top.  As  to  the  formation  and  depth  of  the  border,  and 
suitable  compost,  I  should  say,  for  a  wall  12  feet  high,  a 
border  should  be  16  feet  wide,  and  opened  to  the  depth 
of  22  inches  on  a  good  sound  Isottom.  It  should  have  a 
fall  from  back  to  front  of  16  inches  upon  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  well  drained.  Lay  on,  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  well  broken  stones,  filling  in  with  the  sward, 
and  4  inches  of  good  strong  loam,  which  should  be 
previously  laid  up  six  months  and  never  turned.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  form  a  border  for  the  growth  and 
maturing  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  adapted  to  the 
three  kingdoms.  Mr.  Errington's  remarks  on  dis-bud- 
ing  are  very  judicious,  and  his  method  of  stopping  the 
young  wood,  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripening,  might 
answer  for  a  tree  that  is  fully  established,  but  what 
effect  would  it  have  upon  "  Omikron's"  trees,  providing 
they  were  in  good  health  ?  In  a  border  composed  of 
chopped  turf,  every  strong  shoot  so  stopt  would  throw 
out  a  host  of  laterals,  which  would  hive  the  appearance  of 
a  Ling  broom.  In  healthy  young  trees  they  would 
almost  break  every  eye.  Would  it  not  be  a  much  better 
plan  to  curve  the  strongest  shoots,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  weaker  parts  of  the  tree?  If  "  Omikron,"  by  way 
of  experiment — say  early  in  September — would  rear  up 
a  few  spare  lights  from  his  early  vinery,  against  two  or 
three  of  his  trees,  covering  the  roots  beyond  their  ex- 
tremities with  the  same,  he  would,  by  ripening  the  wood 
more  perfectly  of  those  so  experimented  upon,  I  think  be 
able  next  season  to  partially  discover  the  cause  of  his 
present  failure.  There  is  likewise  another  cause  of 
failure  in  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot,  as  regards 
their  being  subject  to  gumming,  which  is  their  not  being 
worked  upon  perfectly  free  stocks.  The  more  free-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the  French  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  and 
Noblesse  Peaches,  Violet  Hative,  and  other  Nectarines, 
worked  upon  stubborn  stocks,  divarfs  more  so  than 
standards.  In  a  few  years  there  are  large  excrescences 
at  the  point  of  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock,  so  that 
in  that  time  the  trees  have  shown  a  premature  decay. 
This  arises  from  the  want  of  reciprocity  betwixt  root 
and  branch,  and  all  the  kind  treatment  imaginable  can- 
not counteract  the  consequence.  The  sap  in  its  down- 
ward direction  meets  a  repulse,  is  propelled  upwards 
into  the  channels  already  surcharged,  when  it  procures 
for  itself  an  outlet,  and  then  gum  disease,  and  a  prema- 
ture decay  of  the  whole  plant,  is  the  consequence. — 
James  Iloberls,  llampsthivailef  Ripley. 

Disease  in  2'eaches. -Your  Leader  liitely  led  me 
to  refer  to  '*  Omikron's"  letter  ;  I  know  the  case  per- 
fectly, having  been  annoyed  for  many  years  by  the  same 
disease,  and  not  many  miles  from  the  same  locality.  You 
have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  heaJ,  as  I  can  demon- 
strate. In  addition  to  your  theoretical  hints,  which  are 
very  judicious,  I  can  give  him  some  which  have  buc- 
cccLJed  in  practice.  I  would  caution  him  against  chopped 
turf,  as  I  would  a  plethoric  alderman  against  turtle,  and 
recommend  the  water-gruel  system.  It  .ia  very  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  good  healthy  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  I  attributed  this  to 
want  of  care  in  providing  them  with  suitable  nourish- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  eaved  all  llic  turf  taken  off  about 
the  eighth  of  an  acre  bared  for  buildingH,  and  formed  a 
bordcrof  thin  about  ;i  feet  deep  and  '.)  ffct  wide.  My 
trees  thrived  beautifully  to  my  inexperienced  eye;  I  re- 
joiced in  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  shoots,  but  my 
visions  of  melting  Peaches  were  sptcdily  di»Hipiited  by  the 
phigue  which  has  viflited  "Omikron."  I  felt  sure  the 
soil  could  not  be  in  fault,  and  contlndcd  it  must  be  our 
ungeniul  climate,  for  the  enemy  was  cflpcciully  active  in 
the  spring.    The  shoots  were  spotted,  us  if  touched  by 


the  point  of  a  red-hot  skewer,  with  a  crimson  radiation 
over  the  bark  from  the  centre,  from  which  in  most  cases 
gum  exuded.  In  my  garden,  the  leaves  and  fruit  were 
in  many  instances  affected  later  in  the  season  in  the  same 
way.  To  test  my  notion  as  to  climate,  I  got  a  neigh- 
bour, who  had  a  Peach-house,  to  take  one  of  these  trees, 
and  to  plant  it  in  precisely  the  same  soil  in  the  Peach- 
house.  There  the  tree  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  abun- 
dantly, and  not  a  spot  was  ever  seen  on  it  afterwards.  I 
did  not  then  see  that  the  more  perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  was  the  explanation  of  the  difTerence.  I  attributed 
this  to  protection  from  spring  frost.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  strong  shoots  were  most  affected,  I  set  to  work 
to  check  the  growth  by  cutting  away  roots  :  that  seemed 
to  produce  very  little  effect.  I  then  loosened  some  of  the 
smaller  trees  from  the  wall,  lifted  them,  and  re-planted 
immediately  nearer  the  surface  in  the  same  soiL  This 
produced  a  good  efTect.  I  obtained  a  larger  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  smaller  wood.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
mischief  resulted  from  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  large 
wood.  I  have  since  replanted  my  wall,  and  removed  the 
bed  of  good  soil  where  I  planted  the  trees,  and  filled  up 
the  holes  with  stones,  rubbish,  and  poor  road-scrapings, 
nearly  free  from  any  mixture  of  dung.  On  this  I  laid 
about  one  foot  of  commongarden  soil,  and  placed  my  tree 
as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  laid 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil  over  the  roots,  so  th«t,  when 
eventually  settled,  the  roots  would  lie  a  little  under  the 
surface.  The  trees  are  now  looking  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them,  with  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  and  generally 
free  from  all  appearance  of  disease,  though  they  still 
throw  their  wood  somewhat  stronger  than  1  could  wish, 
I  do  not  dare  adopt  your  suggestion,  of  taking  our,  early 
in  the  summer,  all  the  wood  which  would  not  be  requisite 
for  the  following  year,  which  would  certainly  give  that 
the  best  chance  of  ripening  by  free  exposure  ;  for  the 
little  which  would  be  left  would,  in  my  garden,  grow  as 
large  as  faggot  sticks. — C.  Lawrence,  Cirencester. 

P reserving  Seeds  from  Birds. — I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  birds  from  tree  and  other  small  seeds. 
Every  nurseryman  knows  the  uncertainty  of  depending 
upon  boys,  and  the  expense  of  nets,  which  are  not  always 
certain  of  preventing  the  seed  from  being  injured.  This 
season  I  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well  :  — I  had  common  hurdles,  the 
same  as  are  used  for  folding  sheep,  made  the  breadth  of 
the  seed-beds  ;  they  rest  upon  bricks  on  each  side  of  the 
bed  ;  so  covered,  no  birds  have  got  into  them  ;  but  of 
those  covered  with  nets,  where  there  appeared  to  be  no 
place  of  entrance,  they  made  their  way  under  the  nets. 
Besides,  hurdles  form  a  shade  that  assists  small  seeds  to 
get  up.  Would  the  same  covering  answer  for  quarters 
of  Gooseberries,  or  Currants,  by  resting  them  on  sup- 
porters higher  than  the  bushes?  Upon  Raspberries, 
where  shade  is  an  advantage,  they  would  not  fail  to 
answer.  Birds  have  no  inclination  to  go  under  hurdles, 
although  they  are  open  at  all  sides.  Common  coppice 
hurdles,  6  feet  long  and  3  wide,  are  worth  from  ^s.  to  85, 
per  dozen. — J.  S. 

Bees  and  t/ieir  Nightcaps "  Melissa  "  requests  to 

be  informed  how  she  may  ascertain  when  her  bees  are 
napping,  and  the  officers  are  relieving  guard,  for  should 
she  go  when  they  are  on  duty,  and  the  others  wide 
awake,  she  fears  she  should  have  but  a  poor  reception  ; 
besides,  she  has  no  Wrotham  telescope  to  aid  her  vision, 
so  that  she  is  not  likely  to  observe  the  working  of  the 
drones'  eyes,  the  rolling  and  winking  of  which  would 
altogether  escape  *' Melissa's''  notice.  The  habits  of 
insects  in  many  respects  are  worthy  the  imitation  of 
man,  and,  as  good  examples  of  industry  and  short  hours, 
she  doubts  not  but  Lord  Ashley  would  most  graciously  re- 
ceive an  introduction  to  '*  Mel's  "  bees  ;  but  his  Lordship 
would  not  recommend  man  to  sleep  away  his  spare  time, 
but  to  work  for  that  part  of  himself  which  we  are  told 
is  never  to  die. 

Bees. — Of  late  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  written  a  great  deal 
on  these  insects ;  and  in  my  opinion,  had  he  been  nursed 
in  a  bee-hive  he  could  not  have  thrown  more  light  on  the 
subject.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Pettigrew  stated,  by  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Chronicle,  that  he  intended  to  make 
his  peculiar  system  of  management  known  for  ten  shil- 
lings, not  pledging  himself,  however,  unless  he  got  100 
subscribers.  Mr.  Pettigrew  mentions  that  it  is  worth  tea 
pounds  instead  of  ten  shillings ;  and  he  was  fair  enough 
to  say  that  if  any  person,  after  getting  it,  thought  it  too 
much,  he  would  return  their  money.  On  seeing  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  quackery  ;  but 
to  be  certain  of  the  aflfair  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
gardener  at  Wrotham  Park,  whom  I  have  known  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  on  whom  I  can  place  full  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Thomson  in  reply  tells  me  that  Mr.  Petti- 
grew has  made  him  a  present  of  his  system,  and  he  con- 
firms the  advertisement  to  the  very  letter.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  anxious  to  get  it,  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  means 
of  many  coming  forward,  who  at  first,  like  myself,  thought 
it  a  catch-penny  ;    only   10   persons  have  come  forward 

yet J.  Addison,  Gosfordy  near  Iladdinglon. 

Glazing. — In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived respecting  my  mode  of  glazing,  which  was  lately 
described  in  the  Chronicle  (p.  277),  I  can  only  say,  that 
I  should  not  at  all  hesitate  to  have  a  house  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  glazed  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  Although 
1  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  on  a  green- 
house or  sLove,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  answer  as 
well  for  these  as  for  frames  or  pits,  in  which  the  angle  is 
60  much  less  than  in  the  former.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  have  the  work  well  done,  making  the  edges  of  the 
panes  fit  exactly.  If  I  were  about  building  a  nevT 
greenhouse,  I  would  procure  the  glass  a  little  thicker 
than  what  is  generally  sold  for  gardeniog  purposes,  ai 
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good  glass  is  made  straighter  and  eveaer. — J.  L.  Snow, 
Swinton  Gardens. 

Root  Excretions.-— In  a  late  No.,  "  Dendrophilus  " 
inquires,  What  becoooes  of  inorganic  matters,  which 
plants  are  constantly  taking  up,  andwhiph  do  not  appear 
to  be  esseotial  to  their  healthy  existence?  He  is 
undoubtedly  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  is  no  other 
explanation  but  "  the  theory  of  excretion  by  the  roots  ;" 
but  still,  the  question  remainsj  What  becomes  of  these 
superfluous  inorganic  matters  ?  In  many  instances,  when 
taken  up  in  large  quantities,  they  are  deposited  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plants  so  profusely  as  to  obstruct  the 
necessary  functions  for  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  death 
is  the  consequence.  Where  these  inorganic  substances 
are  not  taken  up  in  sufficient  quantities  to  destroy  the 
life  of  the  plant,  they  are  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  either  externally  or  internally  or  both,  according 
to  its  structure.  Plants  growing  on  the  sea-sbore, 
as  Salsola  and  others,  when  exposed  to  the  absorption 
of  large  quantities  of  sea-water,  deposit  in  great 
abundance  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  their 
tissues  and  upon  their  epidermis.  I  have  examined 
Charas  growing  in  pools,  where  the  waters,  from 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  hold  in  solution  great 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  I  have  found  this 
salt  filling  their  large  intercellular  cavities,  and  forming 
a  crop  of  beautiful  crystals  on  their  epidermis,  whilst 
those  of  the  same  species,  growing  in  ponds,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  have  exhibited  a  compara- 
tive paucity  of  crystals.  The  colouring  of  wood,  also, 
by  introducing  solutions  of  the  metallic  oxides  into  trees, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  superfluous 
inorganic  matters  are  disposed  of  in  the  tissues  of  a 
plant.  The  point  of  practical  importance  in  this  question 
is  to  prevent,  in  the  supplying  of  manures  to  plants,  such 
a  quantity  of  unnecessary  inorganic  matter  entering  their 
tissues  as  shall  either  destroy  them  at  once,  or  render 
the  processes  of  life  less  efficient.  As  an  instance  of  ho.v 
inorganic  matters  are  got  rid  of  by  plants,  I  may  mentiuu 
that  only  a  short  time  since,  I  had  a  substance  almost  as 
hard  as  iron  placed  in  my  hand  to  guess  its  source ;  it 
was  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  tree  from  New 
Holland,  which  I  make  no  doubt  had  grown  near  a  chaly- 
beate spring,  the  inorganic  contents  of  which,  when 
taken  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  had  been  deposited, 
and  formed  the  hardened  substance  of  which  I  saw  a 
part. — L.  E, 

The  Golden  Pippin.. — Among  "  No '.ices  to  Corre- 
spondents,'' in  a  late  Number,  I  observe  some  remarks 
(but  too  true)  upon  the  probable  extinction  in  England 
of  the  Golden  Pippin.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  the 
Golden  Pippin  flourishes  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Oporto,  Portugal.  Some  years  since,  ia  the  garden  of 
a  Quinta,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  belonging 
to  a  brother  of  the  present  Consul  for  Portugal,  now 
resident  in  London,  1  counted  a  fine  young  plantation  of 
Golden  Pippin-trees,  comprising  at  least  1000  strong 
plants.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Golden  Pippin  in  England,  we  might  import  a  quantity 
of  these  plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Oporto,  by  steam- 
vessels,  at  the  proper  season. — B.  D.  Greys. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — In  a  late  Chronicle,  p.  372, 
are  some  remarks  upon  the  caterpillar,  which  has  this  year 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  foHage  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  Mr.  Walker  is,  howevftr^wroDg  in  considering  it 
the  larva  of  the  Currant  Moth  (Abraxas  Grossulariata);  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  but  is  the  larva 
of  a  hymenop'erous  insect — I  believe  Nematus  Ribesii, 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  Abraxas  Grossulariata  is  a  common 
species,  but  seldom  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  any 
serious  injury.  The  caterpillars  of  this  species  hatch  in 
the  autumn,  remain  torpid  during  winter,  and  feed  again 
in  spring.  There  are  two  or  three  broods  of  Nematos 
Ribesii  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  correctness  of 
my  statement  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  preserving  a 
few  caterpillars  in  a  box  with  a  little  earth. — Henry 
Douhleday, 

Grafted  Currants. — Standard  Currants  have  a  pretty 
appearance,  and  this  is  increased  if  they  are  grafted  with 
opposite  colours,  such  as  black  and  white,  white  and  red, 
or  red  and  white.  Allow  the  stock  to  reach  four  feet 
in  height,  then  let  it  break  two  shoots,  one  of  wiiich  is 
to  be  grafted  with  the  desired  variety  ;  when  this  shoot 
has  grown  about  six  inches  let  both  be  stopped,  so  as  to 
make  a  bushy  compact  head.  For  standards,  or  espa- 
liers, train  either  horizontally,  or  by  the  fan  method, 
about  six  shoots  or  more,  according  to  the  space  you 
wish  to  cover,  on  either  side,  leaving  one  for  the  centre 
to  be  grafted.  Train  the  same  number  of  shoots  of 
the  worked  variety.  Each  leading  shoot,  if  kept  well 
spurred  in,  will  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  will  also 
be  of  finer  quality,  and  of  a  sweeter  flavour,  by  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  better  attained 
by  this  method,  than  if  the  plants  were  grown  in  the 
usual  way. — J.  R.,  IVooUvich. 

Sivans.—l  beg  to  oflTer  my  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Forsyth's  recommendation  against  the  cruel  disfiguring 
process  of  pinioning  Swans.  Of  the  cruelty  there  is  no 
dotxbt;  it  classes  with  docking  horses,  dogs,  &c ,  upon 
the  strength  of  vulgar  prejudice.  If  procured  young, 
Swans,  like  many  other  birds,  have  strong  local  attach- 
ment. Who  ever  heard  of  pinioning  pigeons  or  other 
birds,  from  choice? — from  necessity  there  is  no  plea. 
Pinioned  Swans  having  repeatedly  perished  from  tbe 
attacks  of  dogs  on  the  stream  adjoining  my  premises,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  must  be  wrong  to  deprive  this 
noble  bird  of  any  portion  of  its  powerful  means  of  de- 
fence and  retreat.  I  therefore  procured  four  years  ago  a 
pair  of  Swans  in  their  second  year,  unmutilated  ;  here 
'they  now  remain  far  superior  in  appearance,  and  are  now 


rearing  their  tbird  brood.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  all 
danger  from  a  well-frequented  footpath  on  one  side  of 
the  stream,  they  reared  eight  cygnets  out  of  nine.  I  have 
known  them, as  your  correspondent "  Mr.Wighton"  hints, 
"  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,"  but  "  evening  shades" 
found  ,the22  ia  their  old  quarters  ;  this  only  occurs  in 
very  hard  weather,  when  they  soar  away  at  a  great 
elevation  for  a  few  hours  occasionally.  As  a  further 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  locality,  they  invariably 
*'  nest"  in  my  garden  on  the  spot  where  they  first  turned 
down,  though  they  have  a  mile  in  each  direction  for 
further  choice.  Some  remarks  have  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle  respecting  the  food  of  Swans.  On  a  piece  of 
water  of  li  acre  in  my  garden,  they  makebut  littlejrapres- 
sion  upon  the  aquatic  weeds  j  but  on  smaller  waters  they 
must  undoubtedly  be  of  service  in  keeping  down  these 
plants.  I  have  tempted  them  with  fish  of  different 
species  and  sizes,  but  they  invariably  reject  them  ;  young 
frogs  and  toads  they  treat  similarly  ;  young  Grass  and 
aquatic  plants  appear  to  me  to  be  their  natural  food,  and 
of  these  they  eat  largely  ;  if  they  destroy  toads,  it  is  in 
my  opiuion  from  the  extreme  jealousy  they  naturally 
have  to  companionship  with  any  animal  on  the  water, 
particularly  in  breeding  time;  even  the  cygnets  of  the 
former  season  should  be  removed  early  in  the  spring,  for 
if  they  have  not  room  on  the  stream  to  retreat  to,  their 
remaining  on  the  spot  would  be  fatal  to  them.  The 
extreme  grace  of  the  Swan  is  its  almost  only  recom- 
mentlation,  and  with  it  a  deep  poetic  feeling  has  been 
bound  up  for  ages  ;  and  I  beg  of  all  who  may  wish  to 
partially  domesticate  this  bird,  not  to  rob  it  of  its  great 
attribute. — jT/.,  Deptford. 

ConifercB. — The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
Mexican  Pines  growing  in  the  open  garden  here.  They 
are  planted  on  a  high  lidge  of  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mansion,  where  there  was  for  some  years  a  mass 
of  Scotch  and  Weymouth  Pines,  which  grew  remarkably 
well;  they  are  now  cleared  from  a  part  of  the  summit. 
The  soil  is  a  light  sand,  but  has  probably  been  enriched 
with  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  Fir  for  some  years,  Pinus 
pseudostrobus  has  been  out  two  winters  and  is  not  in- 
jured ;  P.  patula  has  been  out  one  year,  and  is  not  tlie 
least  injured  ;  P.  apulcensis  has  also  been  planted  out 
one  year,  and  is  not  at  all  injured  ;  P.  Ayacahuite  was  put 
out  about  the  same  time,  and  has  already  grown  nine 
inches  ;  P.  Russelliana  has  been  out  for  a  similar  period, 
and  is  not  injured  ;  P.  Devoniana  has  been  out  one  year, 
but  the  leaves  have  been  injured  ;  it  is,  however,  break- 
ing again  and  promises  to  recover  ;  P.  Hartwegii  is  not 
at  all  injured ;  P.  macrophylla  has  been  out  one  year, 
and  is  not  in  the  least  injured.;  P.  tenuifolia  was  killed  to 
the  ground  ;  P.  fiHfolia  was  also  killed  to  the  ground,  but 
is  breaking  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  ;  P.  Teocote 
was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1842.  I  have  planted  out 
this  season, — Pinus  oocarpa,  P.  oocarpoides,  P.  leio- 
phylla,  and  P.  MootezumEc  ;  likewise  Pinus  Caria,  P. 
Gerardiana,  P.  pithyusii,  P.  Massoniana ;  Ficea  Pin- 
drow,  and  P.  Hudsoni. —  W.  Scott,  Bury  Hill,  rtsar 
Dorking,  Surrey, 

Humphreys's  Compound. — In  these  days  of  deception 
it  is  due  to  those  persons  who  send  out  a  really  good 
article,  that  those  who  benefit  by  it  should  make  it 
known.  A  London  seedsman  some  time  ago  sent  me  a 
bottle  of  Humphreys's  Compound  to  try  on  our  Pe- 
largoniums. On  looking  over  the  directions,  &c.,  I  found 
it  stated  that  a  single  bottle  was  equal  to  some  hundred- 
weight of  rich  compost,  Sec. ;  and,  believing  it  to  be  an 
extravagant  puff,  I  had  very  little  faith  in  it.  I,  how- 
ever, selected  a  large  stock  plant,  which,  from  having 
been  in  a  cold  draught,  had  become  very  sicldy  and 
yellow.  I  gave  it  one  teaspoonful  of  the  compound,  in  a 
pint  of  soft  water,  and  being  certain  that  it  had  a  marked 
effect,  I  gave  it  two  more  doses,  allowing  a  week  to 
elapse  between  each  application.  In  three  weeks  it  was 
by  far  the  finest  plantin  the  house.  I  then  applied  it  to  all 
the  plants  which  showed  any  symptoms  of  turningyellow, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  all  a  beautiful  green.  This 
was  when  they  were  in  large  bud.  Since  the  dry 
weather  has  set  in,  being  short  of  soft  water,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  use  hard  from  the  brook  ;  this  had  caused  a 
fine  specimen  of  Enchantress  to  look  much  worse  than  it 
did  a  short  time  ago  ;  in  fact,  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves 
were  very  yellow;  one  of  them  was  more  than  half  bright 
yellow,  and  I  imagined  would  have  dropped  olf  within 
the  week.  I  procured  a  second  bottle,  and  gave  it  one 
teaspoonful,  my  man  remarking,  with  a  laugh,  that  if  it 
restored  that  leaf  he  should  think  it  worth  having;  it  is 
now  ten  days  ago,  and  the  plant  is  in  flower.  I  have 
seen  no  effect  upon  the  bloom,  which  was  very  good 
before,  but  the  plant  is  now  a  beautiful  green,  and  the 
above-mentioned  leaf  is  now  nearly  as  green  as  the  rest. 
I  observed  the  green  gradually  encroaching  upon  the 
yellow,  till  now  there  is  only  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
left.  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  manure  will  make  up  for 
the  want  of  rich  soil ;  but  if  it  restores  the  green  alone 
it  will  be  very  valuable.  One  plant  of  Sylph,  to  which 
it  has  been  applied  three  times,  is  now  in  bloom,  and  I 
really  think  that  it  is  finer  in  the  flower  than  usual. — 
J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwdl  Nurseries. 

Whitney' s  Composition. — I  find  that  this  composition 
upon  wall-trees  has  the  same  effect  as  that  described  by 
"Rambler"  and  "Lignemont."  I  tried  a  frame  of 
calico  prepared  with  it  upon  a  French  Pear-tree,  making 
the  frame  fit  close  to  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  sloping  it 
oflf  so  as  to  be  about  a  foot  from  the  wall  ac  the  bottom, 
for  the  free  admission  of  air.  While  all  the  surrounding 
frees  are  covered  with  fruit,  the  one  protected  by  tlie 
frame  has  set  badly  ;  its  leaves  being  blistered  and  much 
eaten  by  caterpillars.  I  have  also  tried  the  prepared 
calico  instead  of  glass  for  Cucuinbers,  and  for  striking 


cuttings  under;  for  these  purposes  nothing  can  be  better, 
and  if  it  can  be  brought  so  as  to  be  equally  serviceable 
for  wall-trees,  it  will  be  one  of  the  moat  useful  invention* 
of  the  age.  I  may  also  add,  that  when  stretched  upOQ 
light  triangular  frames,  it  forms  the  most  complete  pro- 
tection to  young  Coniferse,   from  having  their  branchea 

broken  by  the  weight  of  snow  in  winter R.  Davis^. 

MullnfjtGn. 

Toads  and  Snakes  in  Ireland. — At  p.  357  of  a  late- 
Chronicle,  a  correspondent,  signing  himself  '*  J. 
Wighton,"  expresses  the  opinion  that  toads  would  live 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  carefully 
made.  In  this  he  is  probably  correct ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  that  the  natter-jack  toad  {Bufo  Calamita^ 
Laur.)  is  found  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  This 
reptile  proves  to  be  far  from  uncommon  in  many  parts 
of  England,  inhabiting  sandy  districts,  where  it  has  ac- 
cess to  pits  or  bogs.  It  is  a  prettier  animal  than  the 
toad,  and  far  more  active,  running  with  considerable 
velocity  when  disturbed.  I  now  come  to  the  snake,, 
which  your  correspondent  says  that  wet  boggy  ground 
does  not  suit,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  not,  probablyj. 
flourish  in  Ireland.  In  answer  to  this,  I  need  only  say 
that  the  snake  {Natrix  Torquata)  is  very  common  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire. —  C.  C.  B.,  Cambridge, 

Miscellaneous. — A  correspondent,  from  Salt-hill,  states- 
that  a  plant  of  Statice  pseudo  Armeria  was  put  out  into- 
the  open  border  in  Nov.,  1843,  and  has  stood  the  winter 
welh  He  adds,  that  it  has  three  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  and. 
that  it  appears  perfectly  hardy. 
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June  Ath. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich:  in  the  chair.— 
Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  Arthur  Henfrey,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Potter,  were  elected  fellows. — Mr.  Richard  Taylor 
presented  to  the  Museum  a  specimen  of  a  fasciated 
branch  of  the  common  Ash-tree. — A  continuation  of 
Mr.  Wood's  paper  on  the  arrangement  of  the  European- 
Carices  was  read. — A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Griffith' 
of  India,  on  the  genus  Sarcophyte.  The  description  of 
this  genus  was  given  from  a  dried  specimen  which  the- 
author  had  received  from  Mr.  Harvey.  The  plant  has 
not  a  fungiform  character,  and  abounds  in  a  red  colour- 
ing matter,  Endlicher  had  previously  described  thia^ 
genus  ;  the  author  had  not  seen  the  membrane 
over  the  polleniferous  masses  described  by  Endlicher  ;: 
the  anther  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Rafflesia 
than  that  of  Balanophora  ;  it  resembled  that  of 
Rhizophora  more  nearly  than  either.  The  structure 
of  the  ovary  presented  many  anomalies.  The  affinities 
of  this  genus  on  the  whole  are  very  doubtful.  It 
had  been  placed  in  Cytineae  by  Lindley  ;  in  Cynomo-- 
riacere  by  Endlicher  ;  in  Balanophorese  ;  but  it  strongly 
differed  from  all,  and  its  parasitism  alone  could  not- 
demand  for  it  such  a  position.  The  author  believed' 
that  the  mass  of  affinities  in  the  plant,  pointed  towards 
Urticaceae. — Before  adjourning  the  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Sir  W.  Jacksoa 
Hooker,  Mr.  Edward  Forster,  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  Vice* 
Presidents  of  the  Society. — Messrs.  Ross,  Powell,  and 
Varley,  exhibited  their  microscopes. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday,  June  3. — George  Newport,  Esq.,  President,  in- 
the  chair. — A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  F.  Smith,  on  the 
Odynerus  Antelope,  a  species  of  Hymenopterous  insects,. 
Drawings  of  its  structure,  with  specimens  of  the  perfect 
insect,  its  pupa,  and  of  the  species  of  Ichneumon  which 
attacks  it,  were  exhibited. — A  paper  was  read  from  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  on  a  new  genus  of  the  family  HalticidEe,, 
which  Mr.  Cuming  had  obtained  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  genus  was  named  Notolissa,  and  three 
species  w-ere  described.  A  new  species  of  Blepharida 
was  also  described  from  the  same  island. — Mr.  Thrupp 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Lime-tree,  which  had  beeni 
attacked  by  a  species  of  Coccus. — The  President  drew 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  branch  and  leaves  of  aa 
Orange- tree,  which  were  covered  with  a  species  of 
Coccus.  This  was  brought  from  the  Azores,  where  the 
Orange-trees  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  attacks  of 
this  insect.  Mr.  Ivens,  from  the  Azores,  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  Orange-trees  on  one  of  the  islands- 
were  attacked,  and  that  where  twelve  thousand 
chests  had  been  before  exported,  not  a  single  chest 
had  been  sent  away  during  the  past  year.  This  pest 
first  appeared  in  this  island  three  years  ago,  and  had 
been  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  with  some  Mul- 
berry-trces,  which  had  been  brought  by  tbe  American 
Consul  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  silkworms.  The 
Orange-trees  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael  were  now 
attacked,  and  the  insect  threatens,  unless  its  ravages 
can  be  stopped,  to  do  the  work  of  extermination  therej. 
as  eifectually  as  at  Fayal.  The  extent  of  the  possible 
mischief  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the- 
Orange  trade  between  that  island  and  Great  Britain 
constantly  employs  200  sail  of  fast  vessels,  and  pays  a 
duty  to  the  revenue  of  upwards  of  50,000/.  It  appeared 
that  the  insect  had  been  introduced  to  St.  Michael's 
through  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  which  contained  Oranges- 
that  had  been  grown  on  the  first  island.  The  insect 
attacked  all  parts  of  the  tree,  but  the  trunk  in  greatest 
abundance.  It  was  found  on  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,, 
and  the  fruit.  Many  of  the  trees  died  as  a  consequence 
of  the  attack,  whilst  others  languished,  and  bore  fruit 
only  partially.  The  old  trees  suffered  most,  but  none  of 
them  escaped.  Most  of  the  trees  on  the  islands  were 
old  trees,  or  trees  produced  from  layers.  Various  plans 
had  been  tried  to  get  ri4  of  the  pest,  but  in  vain.  In 
other  countries  where  frosts-occurred  the  insect  perished, 
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but  in  the  Azores  there  was  not  change  enough  of  tem- 
perature to  produce  upon  it  any  influence.  The  prin- 
cipal remedies  hitherto  applied  had  been  sulphur, 
lime-water,  and  tobacco,  but  these  had  had  little 
effect.  The  insect  was  supposed  to  be  the  Coccus 
hesperidum.  These  particulars  were  elicited  through 
Mr.  Ivens  by  the  President  and  members  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  from  Messrs.  Vieira  and  Camara, 
two  Portuguese  gentlemen,  who  were  present,  and  desirous 
of  gaining  information  on  the  subject  from  the  members 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Spence  stated  that  he  had  examined 
the  insect,  but  did  not  think  it  the  Coccus  hesperidum, 
but  from  its  ejact  resemblance  to  a  muscle  shell,  a  species 
identical  with  one  he  had  a  few  years  since  observed  at- 
tacking his  Apple-trees  in  Yorkshire,  and  which  he  then 
ascertained  to  he  the  Coccus  arborum  linearis  of  Geoffroy. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  ex  terminating  it,  he  feared  that 
the  hardness  of  the  scale  of  the  insect  would  prevent  any 
effectual  application  of  poisonous  solutions  without  in- 
juring the  tree.  He  believed  the  most  effectual  way,  pro- 
vided labour  wr.s  cheap,  would  be  to  clear  off  the  insects 
from  the  entire  tree  with  the  hand.  If  this  could  not  be 
done,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  principal  branches  might 
be  scrubbed  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  remove  or  injure  the 
insect.  The  President  said  that  Dr.  Cowan  had  recom- 
mended naphtha,  but  he  feared  this  would  injure  the  tree. 
He  had  heard  that  an  infusion  of  Chamomile  flowers  had 
been  used  with  success  in  killing  the  Coccus  on  plants  in 
the  greenhouses  of  this  country.  This  would  be  perhaps 
expensive  for  Orange  groves,  but  he  would  propose  that 
an  infusion  of  Quassia  should  be  used.  This  wood  was 
now  to  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  an  infusion  of 
it  might  be  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  by 
means  of  a  small  engine,  in  almost  any  quantity.  Dr. 
Lankester  suggested  that  the  attack  of  the  insect  might 
depend  on  the  debilitated  state  of  the  trees  from  age,  as 
it  appeared  that  no  new  plants  had  been  recently  raised 
on  the  islands  from  seed,  the  trees  from  the  layers  being 
only  parts  of  the  old  trees;  and  if  this  was  the  case 
little  could  be  expected  from  remedies,  but  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest  would  be  to  grow  new 
trees  from  seed.  Mr.  "Wright  thought  the  application  of 
manure  might  have  some  influence  in  restoring  the  trees 
to  a  state  of  health  in  which  they  would  no  longer  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  Mr.  Camara  stated 
that  the  Apple-trees  and  Pepper-plants  on  the  islands 
were  also  attacked,  but  that  the  greatest  destruction  was 
in  the  Orange-trees.  Mr.  Spence,  in  conclusion,  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Entomological 
Society  should  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
further  inquiries  on  the  subject,  through  Messrs.  Ivens, 
Camara,  and  Vieira. — L.  E. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
il/ay  15. — Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — Mr.  Bowerbank  exhibited  specimens  of  a  Con- 
ferva, growing  between  the  lenses  of  an  achromatic  object- 
glass.  The  plant  appeared  to  be  composed  of  tubes,  in 
which,  at  irregular  intervals,  were  a  number  of  sporulean 
bodies.  In  some  places  the  sporules  touched  each 
other,  exhibiting  a  moniliform  appearance.  Some  object- 
glasses,  pasted  over  with  paper,  also  exhibited  the  same 
appearances.  Mr.  Bowerbank  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  larvse  of  an  Ephemeris,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
circul::tory  organs  could  be  seen  when  placed  under  the 
microscope — Mr.  J.  Quekett  noticed  the  iridesi:ent  ap- 
pearance which  j;!ass  frequently  exhibited  after  having 
Qttn.  buried  ior  some  time  in  the  earih.  This  he  as- 
cribed  to  the  ticcomposition  of  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  nhich  by  this  means  is  split  up  into  a  number  of 
fine  lines,  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  reliection  ol  the  various 
coloured  rays  of  the  sj  ectrum. — Mr.  Edwin  Quekett 
tD^de  some  observations  on  the  raphides  found  in  plant?. 
These  bodies  were  sometimes  constant,  as  in  the  te^ta 
of  the  seed  of  the  Elm,  where  they  are  found  in  the 
same  position  in  all  specimens.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the£e  crystalline  bodies  were  useful  as  contributing  ele- 
riiLiits  for  the  nutrition  of  future  generations  of  plants. 
They  were  generally  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  a  sub- 
stance that  contdined  both  carbou  and  oxygen,  and 
exi-.ted  in  acme  plants  to  the  amount  of  80  per  cent,  of 
their  bulk. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Gardenf-rs*  Benevolent  InalUutirm,  June  11.— The  Exhibititm 
In  aid  ofthefwtKfJiof  thlH  limt-tii'lon  took  plnce  In  the  (,'rounftK 
Of  llic  BiRhop  of  ftochffttcr,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent.  Tlie  day 
bcin^  flue,  a  conhiderahlc  nurnhcr  of  plants  were  gathered 
tOBethcr,  and  the  place  wa«  tolerably  well  ailed  with  compJiny. 
The  principal  rcatiiro  nf  t!ic  .Show  were  two  collections  of  fifl 
pUDt.t.from  Mr,  BarncH,  trr.  to  W.  N'ormnn,  E»ifl.,ar!d  Mr.  Hunt, 
tr.to  Mi«N  Traill.  That  of  the  former  contained  the  (frcatetit 
number  of  wclt-tfrown  upeeiineriHi  but,  a*  nmr.y  ot  tliepc,  uh 
well  as  ftomc  i,l  tho»c  in  Mr.  Hunt's  group,  were  hIiowii  at 
Mtjsvni'n  Park,  wc  Hhall  only  notice  the  plantn  that  were  not 
preHcntonthntoecnuion.  I^oadon'K  "Arborctnm  Britannlcnm," 
gven  by  Mr.  Chtirlewuod,  of  Oivcnt  [^ardeii,  wa«  awarded  to 
Mr.  Barnn'M  collcclion,  \n  whieh  wan  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium 
larid'irn,  n  nui>le  Ixora  coeclnea,  a  bcnutiful  Aphelexin  liumili^ 
»?'"ii  *''**'  *'•'''*'""»>«,  and  other  plantit  cfjually  well  mnnd^fed, 
Mr.  Hunt  jot  a  nccond  prize  for  a  ^lij;hily  Inferior  (fronp. 
Conertioi.»«iijg,„yeg,„,f;^,.j.„,ifj„^^.p,jjii,^^p^P^y,,tff,^^fH,,j. 

M/drn^ol  K.  fj(K>dhcart,  K«f|,'  F,  PerklnH,  Kwq, ;  it.  Bciiufoy, 
*^'i  ■""  ***'■  t.  Parna'.y,  iJart.  In  the  firnt  of  the«",  which 
WMthc  hc«,  vrnn  n  bcantlful  dwarf  npi-clmen  of  Polyjjala  hcii- 
mir..r^    »  itiTfue   Pimelea  hUphla,  2  healthy  plantn  of  H.  dccuH- 


wasawardedto  Mr.  Wilson,  among'whose  plants  was  an^schi- 
nanthus  ramosiis  growing  on  a  block,  and  trained  over  a  wire 
trellis;  it  was  in  good  health,  and  by  tliismodeol  training  finely  dis- 
played its  deep  orange  blossoms.  Some  OrchidacejE  were  present, 
but  among  them  there  was  nothingnovel.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Fine-apple-placc,  sent  a  good  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum,  and 
a  pretty  Broughtonia  sanguinea.  Others  were  from  Mr.  Barnes 
and  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell ;  the  latier  contributed  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  intermedia,  Oncidium  Wentwortliianum,  in 
good  condition,  and  Aerides  affine,  producing  a  pretty  raceme 
of  purple  bl'issoms.  Among  these  was  also  a  good  Stanhopea 
tigrina.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Gaines,  of  Battersea,  Messrs.  Hendersons,  and  by  other  growers. 
Mr.  Gaines  got  the  1st  prize,  for  Rising  Sun,  Caroline,  Grand 
Duke,  Coronation,  Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  Emperor,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Una,  Kinghomii,  Erectum,  Juba,  and  Albina,  the  latter 
a  most  beautiful  large  specinicn.  Messrs.  Henderson  were  2d  j 
other  groups  were  very  much  inferior  to  these.  The 
1st  prize  for  12  Calceolarias  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  Sovereign,  Priory  Queen,  Standishii,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Zenobia,  Master  Walter,  Pride  of  Kent,  Prince,  Delicata,  Mabel, 
and  Emily;  2,  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place.  Of 
Heaths  the  best  group  was  sent  by  E.  Goodheart,  Esq. ;  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  collections  from  other  growers,  were  some  large 
well-cultivated  ppecimens,  but  as  they  were  nearly  all  shown 
at  Regent's  Park,  they  are  fully  noticed  in  the  report  of  that 
exhibition.  Of  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Cole  produced  good  plants  of 
Champion,  Victoria,  Venus  Victrix,  Insignis,  Brockmannii ; 
Gem,  Curtisii,  Staiiwellii,  Eclipse,  Paragon,  and  Britannia; 
other  colleetidns,  in  equally  good  condition,  also  graced  the 
tents.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  E.  Lawford,  Esi|.,  for  12 
plants  of  Acliimenes  longiflora.  Cut  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  and  others;  nor  were  Pansies  wanting,  hut 
as  no  names  were  attached  to  atiy  of  tlie  stands,  we  decline 
noticing  them  further.  In  the  fruit  tent  we  observed  some 
black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  2  Melons,  and  a  few  Strawberries. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Ij^.lia  Supeediet^js.  Stiitely  Lcelia.  [Stove  Epiphyte) .  Or- 
chidaceee.  Gynandria  Monandria.— The  admirers  of  Orchi- 
dacf  re  have  to  thank  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for 
many  of  the  most  splendid  plants  of  the  tribe  which  they  pos- 
sess, and  especially  among  those  of  South  American  origin. 
The  beautiful  family  of  Cattleya,  and  its  kindred  genus  Lgelia, 
have  been  ereatly  augmented  by  the  industry  and  zeal  of  their 
collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  gathered  and  sent  over  to  the 
Society  a  great  number  of  species,  and  amongst  them  the  pre- 
sent. As  it  was  forwarded  in  considerable  quantity,  it  has 
found  its  way  into  many  collections.  Mr.  Skinner  has  also  tlie 
merit  of  having  introduced  it  very  extensively.  Till  the  prt-- 
sent  season,  however,  its  ttowers  have  only  been  known  in  this 
Country  through  dried  specimens,  and  tlie  plates  given  in  Mr. 
Eateman's  superb  work  on  Guatemalan  Orehidacete.  About 
the  latter  end  of  February  last,  tiowever,  a  fine  specimen  grown 
by  Mr.  Brewster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Oakfield,  near 
Cheltenham,  was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Another  specimen,  but  less  pei  feet,  has  since  flowered 
in  the  Society's  gardens.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Bateman's  work, 
just  alluded  to,  that  it  is  found  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  in  tlie  cooler  districts  of  Guatemala,  chiefly  in  places 
which  arc  sheltered  from  the  keenness  of  the  northern  winds. 
In  such  situations,  the  pseudo-bulbs  sometimes  grow  twenty- 
two  inches  high,  and  have  fiower-scapes  four  yards  long, 
crowned  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers.  Tliis  immense  size, 
however,  is  far  fiom  being  common  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
not  protected  on  the  north  side,  they  are  very  small,  and  have 
an  imperfect  stunted  appearance.  In  England  the  flowi^r-stems 
have  been  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  tlie  pseudo-bulbs 
usually  rise  about  a  foot.  Probably  the  reason  why  fiowe;s 
have  not  been  produced  sooner,  may  be  correctly  assigned  to 
the  fact  of  the  specimens  which  were  first  introduced  having 
been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  with  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere.  These  conditions  being  more  favourable  to  lux- 
uriant growth,  would  uudcubtediy  militate  against  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  And  it  was  not  till  the  plants  which  have 
bloomed  were  treated  in  a  contrary  manner,  that  they  dis- 
played any  appearance  of  flower.  Cattleyas  and  Lffilias  siiould 
always  be  grown  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is  required  by 
East  Indian  genera;  and,  during  their  winter  season,  water 
should  be  carefully  withheld,  and  nn  moisture  allowed  in  the 
house  that  can  be  prevented. — Pnxton's  Magazine  of  Botany. 


whole  Garden  we  saw  no  appearance  of  green-fly  ;  the 
Roses  were  all  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  bore 
ample  evidence  of  care  and  good  management. 

Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observ?t?o?J^by' Joseph  Millioak, 
tsq.,  at  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company's  Establishment, 
Hampshire  Hills.  Lat.  S.  41°  is';  Long.  E.  W5°  55',  Eleva- 
tion above  the  Sea  Level,  1340  feet. 
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minata, 


«lft,  and  a  prt-tfy  Azwlea  varlcKuta,  The  bent  (rmup  of  2\ 
Bto.c  and  f^f.:c(.hfMn.;  Planlii  wax  contributed  by  Mr.  Pu.vley, 
*n',  iir„i  ft  lar^,.  welLroItlvatcd  Euphorbia  uploidenn,  a 
ccrirjs,  f.amrdluttrltiiij..  wJilcIi  wn»  dom^thln^f  like  Jc-nkinHoirl, 
bat  was  paler;  a  p,ctty  oh.xinla  rubra,  a  lar^c  Kusntlta  Junce  ., 
ana  yvcral  Mcattm.  unionu  which  wnfta  mnall  K.  dcnua,  wifli 
1^.  /,'*''''""  '"''*««■  t''"t  contracted  well  with  the  small 
WBMr-  bto«t'.mi.  A  2d  Prize  for  'H  wan  nwanfed  to  0,  R,  Cut- 
tier,  >.M(.-Mf.  »aoley,  gr.  to  M.  Ucrcnn,  K«fi.,  wnt  0  Htovc 
aud  Or«(;nhou»c  Klarits,  for  which  he  obtained  the  (nt  Pilze. 
Amonif  ihMC  wai  a  j-rctty  Achtmcncfi  ro/ica,  and  a  btiiutlhil 
Lctchcnaultia  formoia  woji  yartlcnlarly  noticeable.  \'i<\.  Prize 


Garden    Memoranda. 

A.  Roivlnnd}  Esq.'s,  Rosenthal,  Leivi^ham. — Tiiis  re- 
sidence is  well  worthy  of  the  name  Rosenthal,  or  the 
Villa  of  Roses,  being  decorated  on  every  side  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  that  beautiful  flower.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  garden  is  from  the  drawing-roomj  and  looking  from 
which  down  the  main  walk,  we  are  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificent arches  of  Roses  that  meet  the  view  ;  on  these 
the  large  pink  bloFSoms  of  the  Bengale  florida,  contrasted 
with  the  purple  Noisette,  have  a  happy  effect.  On  enter- 
ing the  garden,  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  this  first  of 
flowers  beset  us  on  all  sides  ;  but  perhaps  the  principal 
object  is  a  small  temple  on  the  left  of  tlie  nmiD  walk, 
covered  with  Roses,  which  overtop  a  circular  ba^in  in 
which  is  a  fountain  tastefully  decorated  with  shellp.  When 
this  is  set  in  action,  it  imparts  a  lively  appearance  to  the 
scene.  Mnnyof  the  Roses  are  of  the  first  order,  and  we  were 
informed  by  Mr.  Rowland,  tha'he  never  had  them  in  better 
condition,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  consider 
tiie  long  period  of  dry  weather  we  have  had;  they  arc,  how- 
ever, regulnrly  watered  and  syringed  every  evening  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  off  them,  which  may  possibly  account  for  their 
superiority.  Some  choice  kinds  are  also  protected  from 
the  Bun  and  rain  by  canopies  composed  of  cnnvus,  spread 
over  circuhir  frames  of  wirework,  from  the  circumference 
of  wJiich  extend  across  at  right  angles  two  other  wires, 
bowed  upwards  and  forming  a  convex  roof,  which  ex- 
cludes wet  and  preserves  the  colonr  of  tlic  flowcrB  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  princip.d  walk  leading 
from  the  hnUfic  is  terminated  by  a  small  piece  of  water, 
in  which  u  fountain  is  continually  plnying.  On  theriglit 
of  tiiis  miniature  hike  is  a  grotto,  built  of  Derhyhhire 
spar,  from  wliich  a  pleaHing  view  of  tlie  groiindu  can  lie 
obtiiii.ed.  J.cnding  from  this  grotto  is  u  walk,  ngrceably 
alluded  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  tcrminatcft  in  a  Roac 
Garden,  the  extent  of  wljich  is  about  two  urres.  This  is 
chiefly  planted  with  CrimHon  I'crpctudl,  Cabbnge,  and 
l*rovinH  varieties,  which,  coiiNidering  the  dry  heiiHon, 
were  in  v«ry  good  hloum.  In  a  collecLifjii  of  Koseii  that 
nre  caltivuted  in  pots  we  observed  UevonitriHiH,  in  line 
condition,  as  well  as  Victoire  tnodcjitn,  which  is  u  beau- 
tiful bluah,  together  witli  Lady  rilzliarrlH,  a  fine  lilac, 
which  contrasted  well  with  the  white  blohHoma  of  Lady 
Campbell,  th'it  v/u8  d,varf  and  healthy.     Throughout  the 


CALENDAR  OF  OFERATIONS 

Far  the  ensuing  Week. 

T.— HOTHOUSt,.  CONSliltVATORIES,  &c. 
Besides  the  daily  routine  of  watering,  shading,  giving  air, 
land  training  the  plants,  with  an  occasional  shift  to  some  more 
promising  specimen,  there  is  little  else  to  be  remarked  on  just 
novs'.  The  great  fault  in  almost  all  plant  houses  is  being  too 
full  of  plants,  and  consequently  the  plants  injure  one  another; 
but  as  a  number  of  stove  plants  are  much  benefited  bya  change 
into  some  of  the  cooler  houses,  this  house  never  need  be  in- 
juriously crowded  in  summer. 

Conservator!/.— Oi  all  the  great  families  of  conservatory 
plants,  the  Chinese  Azalea  has  made  the  most  rapid  improve- 
ment in  size,  shape,  and  colours,  and  being  among  the  easiest 
to  force  in  early  spring,  we  may  have  some  sort  or  other  of 
them  in  flower  for  ihis  house  from  the  end  of  January  to  this 
time.  In  ordering  litem  from  tlie  nurseries,  amateurs  who  are 
not  well  veised  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  should  order 
"worked  plants,"  while  some  gardeners  prefer  them  on  their 
own  roots,  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  for  particular  situa- 
tions, il-c. ;  but  they  are  much  easier  manured  when  grafted  on 
the  Plirenicea,  or  some  strong  seedlings  from  it,  and  this  is  a 
good  time  to  graft  them.  The  best  six  kinds  that  I  saw  ia 
London,  and  which  approached  nearest  to  a  florist's  fancy,  were 
Triumphans,  Magnitica,  Eximia,  Alba  superb,  Apollo, and  Spe- 
ciosissima ;  these  are  also  all  cheap  plants — the  dearest  of 
them  may  be  had  for  five  shillings.  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Refulgens, 
Concinna,  Pra^stantissima,  and  Exquiaita,  are  still  finer  kinds, 
but  higher  in  price,  and  rather  scarce  in  some  of  the  rmrseries. 
I  would  strongly  recommend,  when  young  plants  of  these 
fine  Azaleas  are  bought  in,  that  they  sliould  be  turned  into  a 
bed  of  sandy  peat  in  a  turf-pit,  or  common  cold  frame,  for  the 
next  three  or  four  montlis;  they  can  always  be  removed  with 
safety  into  pots. 

F<jrciiig'pits.-~T\\c  young  stock  of  Gardenias,  with  all  the 
novelties  recently  propagated,  are  the  chief  occupants  here; 
and  now  begins  the  propagation,  by  crafting,  of  Camellias,  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  Azaleas:  where  exptdition  is  preferred,  these 
may  be  kept  in  a  strong,  moist,  and  close  heat  till  they  are 
united,  but  ihey  will  do  perfectly  well  in  a  close  cold  frame,, 
well  shaded,  only  they  take  longer  time  in  this  way. —  D.  B. 
11. -FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Outdoor  DepurC7iieJit.—  \\ehd.\'e  been  accustunied  to  complain 
of  bad  seasons  fur  flower  gardening  fur  years  past,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  h?.d  ever  ^o  much  real  "ground  for  grumbling'* 
as  in  the  present  one.  Plants  cannot  grow  except  in  very  fa- 
vourable situations,  and  wc  have  nut  had  eny  rain  worth  notice 
for  nearly  three  rauntlis  p:ist,  and  watering,  except  for  the  pur- 
po;>c  of  keeping  plunts  alive,  is  almost  a  waste  of  time,  for  wo 
have  here  used,  for  days  together,  neatly  100  tons  of  water, 
without,  in  three  days  aiter\vards,beu)g  able  to  perceive  where 
it  had  been  used,  and  I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  inutilUy  of  watering,  or  of  expecting  growth  from  its  appli- 
cation, e.icept  in  dull  cloudy  wcallirr.  Out-door  gardening  at 
the  present  ti[ne  ia  very  disheartening,  and  the  business  of  the 
week  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  viz.— "Do  all  you 
can  to  keep  the  plants  alive  until  we  get  rain." 

Amcricun  G«rj/(;j(.— Except  where  the  plants  are  mulched 
ihcy  must  receive  a  ihurouch  deluging  of  water,  by  forming 
basins  round  them,  and  allcrwards  covering  the  wet  ground 
with  dry  soil,  or  some  kind  of  mulching.  They  arc  dying  in 
Kent  by  huinhcdy,  and,  I  suppose,  in  other  parts  they  arc 
scarcely  more  flourishing. 

Hoscry.—'VXio^c  who  have  Roses  in  pots  may  now  use  theni 
advautageouely  for  budding,  and  on  the  Tea  and  Chinese 
varioiies  will  obtain  a  growth,  and  probably  a  flower,  in  the 
autumn.  If,  as  Mr.  Uivcrs  says,  roasted  turf  is  a  good  thing 
for  pot  Roses,  there  will  not  be  much  diflicnlty,  at  the  present 
lime,  in  laying  in  a  Hloek  ntit  ready  lu^sied. —  \V.  1'.  A. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auricula  and  Potyantlnia  seed  will  now  be  getting  ripe;  as 
soon  as  tlie  capsules  assume  a  brown  coUuir,  and  give  iiulicfttionB 
of  oiientng,  tlioy  must  be  gathered;  dry  tliein  well,  and  put 
them  in  sriinll  tin  boxes,  as  recommended  in  an  early  Number 
of  this  yc^x* a  Chronicle.  Tulips. ~?{xl  a  glass  shade  over  the 
HCcd-vesselH  Wliich  are  intended  to  be  saved,  to  prevent  the  wet 
lodging  In  tho  apex.  Those  bulb.s  the  leaves  of  which  have 
Hiiil.red  from  canker,  or  have  sustained  injury  from  eatly  frost, 
may  betukeu  up,  as  Ihcy  ure  apt  to  mildew  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  ihe  Kround  too  long.  Itnmtnnulnsen.-VarvUiUy  shndo  those 
Intended  for  exhibilloii.  Scmi-donblci;,  for  impregnation,  must 
not  be  covered,  a^  ihe  sun  and  uir  mo  iHHenlinl  In  the  proecBS  of 
fecundation,  Waler  the  puMis  about  the  beds,  so  as  to  mako 
tlie  Hnrroundiiig  aimotvpherc  as  moist  as  po-Klble,  Wetting  tho 
fitlhige  nt  thirt  senHon,  especially  with  tiprlng  or  hard  water,  is 
rnllier  detrimental  than  otherwiHo.  6V/)7t«^onfl.— CoiiHniio  to 
tie  with  «o(l.worHted;  exarnliie  ihoso  provUmsly  fastened,  ana 
inlrid  that  llic  "tic"  Is  siimclenlly  Ioohc  nn  the  sllek  to  ullOVV 
the  .te.n  to  elonnuto.  Thin  out  the  buds  ;  the  crown  or  topmOBt 
iMid  urtually  producen  the  hirgcst  and  best  bloom.  If  the  plant 
1h  Hti-ong.  rcHcrve  live  ;  on  the  cmitntry,  three  Ih  Hudieicnl  if  tno 
plant  Ik  weak.  Pinkn  are  Kiincrtdly  not  lacing  well  thm  »t'""""; 
Piping  must  be  kept  regularly  molHt.iuid  well  protected  from 
the  direct  ray»  of  tho  sun.  /'(mm-«.-Cnntlnuo  to  put  ni 
cuttings,  and  pursuo  the  method  ub  recommended  above  lot 
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Picks.    Good  varieties  are  fiow  so  plentifQl  that  inferior  sorts 

oaght  not  now  to  be  tolerated  in  any  garden  whatever.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries,— Let  plants  now  swelling  their  fruit  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  liquid  manure.  Destroy  all  superfluous  gills  and 
suckers  as  they  appear,  retaining  no  more  suckers  on  any  plant 
than  can  have  room  to  grow  strong.  Continue  to  encourage 
therecently-p(  tt  -d  plants  to  re-establish  themselves,  by  keeping 
them  shaded  during  hot  weather,  and  maintaining  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Any  ripe  fruit  requiring  to  be  preserved  for  a 
■week  or  two,  should  be  removed,  plant  and  all,  to  a  cool  room. 
Close  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  fire  will  be 
required.    By  this  treatment  the  plants  will  also  behealtliier. 

Vineries. — Where  the  Vine-borders  are  well  drained  they  will 
now  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Avoid  syringing  the 
fruit  after  it  is  half  swelled.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
stop  the  laterals,  except  a  few  at  the  top  of  each  Vine,  which 
should  be  left  to  prevent  the  starting  of  the  principal  buds. 
The  litter  may  now  be  quite  removed  from  the  borders  where 
the  Vines  have  ripened  their  crops,  except  about  two  inches  of 
the  rottenest  of  it,  which  should  be  left  to  serve  as  a  mulching, 
and  to  keep  the  ground  from  cracking  witli  tlie  drought. 

Peach  houses.— Syringe  daily  the  trees  from  which  the  crop 
has  been  gathered,  and  supply  them  with  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots.  The  sashes  may  now  remain  constantly  open.  Con- 
tinue to  tie  in  the  shoots  in  late  houses,  and  stir  the  surface  of 
the  borders  before  giving  them  water,  which  must  now  be  often 
done.  Trees  in  pots  which  have  been  forced  should  be  placed 
in  a  sheltered  place,  and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  old  tan  or  ashes : 
they  must  have  plenty  of  water,  and  be  frequently  washed  by 
means  of  the  garden-engine- 

JP?^-/touse.— Keep  tlie  shoots  thin  and  regularly  tied  in.  that 
the  Iruit  may  have  sufiicient  exposure  to  the  light.  Pinch  the 
young  lateral  shoots  above  the  third  joint.  Give  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  and  syringe  daily. 

Melons.— Do  not  let  the  heat  in  the  beds  fall  below  80°  or  85°, 
as  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants;  and  if  water  is  given  in 
that  state  it  is  apt  to  caui^e  canker.  Let  the  coverings  at  night 
be  continued  througliout  the  season. — G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Fruit-trees  and  SArwis.— Proceed  with  thinning,  nailing,  and 
tying  in  of  young  shoots.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  Apricots 
and  Peaches  in  most  places  this  season.  Guard  against  leaving 
too  much  fruit  and  too  many  shoots.  Let  the  sad  havoc 
among  Peach-trees  in  Feb.,  iai3,  be  a  warning  to  us,  neither 
to  exhaust  the  tree  by  over-cropping,  nor  to  allow  more  wood 
to  remain  than  can  be  properly  ripened.  In  unfavourable  situ- 
ations, after  seeing  that  the  borders  arc  not  suffering  from 
drought,  keep  them  clean  and  smoothly  raked  near  the  wall,  or 
cover  them  to  the  width  of  a  yard  with  tiles;  the  reflec- 
tion of  heat  from  tlie  tiles,  and  keeping  the  border  rather 
dry,  will  insure  the  earlier  maturation  of  the  wood ;  but 
in  adopting  such  a  course,  the  roots  of  the  trees  must 
not  be  soaked  with  rains  in  autumn,  or  all  your  extra 
labour  will  be  worse  than  thrown  away.  Asparagus  and  Sea- 
kale. — Fork  up  the  ground  of  the  beds,  give  them  a  dressing  of 
rotted  manure,  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  salt  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, and  a  good  watering  of  drainings  from  the  dung-liill,  if 
you  can  afford  it,  and  your  beds  are  not  in  a  damp  situation. 
The  latter  vegetable  I  kept  till  lately  in  very  fine  condition,  by 
covering  it  thickly  with  wasted  manure,  which  kept  it  nice 
and  cool. 

Sow  succession  of  herbs,  such  as  Chervil,  Basil,  Purslane, 
Parsley,  &c.  Ic  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  plenty  of  the  latter  in  a 
quarter  of  Gooseberries  oi  Currants,  as  it  will  be  found  useful 
in  February  and  March,  when  to  be  scarce  of  Parsley  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament :  it  may  be  dug  down 
when  all  danger  of  scarcity  is  over.  Sow  also  Tuniips  and 
Radishes  for  auccession ;  the  last  crops  of  garden  Beans,  Marrow 
Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  French  Beans,  for  succession. 
One  crop  of  the  latter  might  last  all  the  season,  if  the  ground 
"were  well  manured,  the  plants  supplied  with  water,  and  no 
podsallowed  to  get  large  for  seed.  Plant  out  herbs,  such  as 
Basil,  Marjoram,  &c.,  in  a  warm  situation;  Cabbages,  Savoys, 
Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c. ;  Celery  into  trenches,  and 
also  in  beds  for  future  removal,  shading  the  latter,  and  cover- 
ing all  the  others  with  inverted  flower-pots  during  the  day  in 
this  scorching  weather.  Routine — Protect  Cherries  and  Straw- 
berries from  birds  by  netting;  thin  Carrots,  Turnips,  Onions, 
and  water  Strawberries,  fruit-tree  borders.  Cauliflowers,  &c.  i 
and  if,  like  myself,  you  have  not  yet  obtained  a  good  soaking 
rain,  you  may  learn  a  lesson  on  watering,  by  observing  the 
effect  produced  on  your  lawn  by  a  slight  shower,  followed  by 
bright  sunshine.— J?.  F. 

VI.— ARBOUICULTURE. 

Old  Woods. — It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  appoint  some 
person  accustomed  to  such  work  to  go  through  tliese  during 
the  summer  months,  in  order  to  keep  young  plants  or  trees  in 
brakes  or  rough  places  from  being  injured  by  theovergrowth  of 
the  side  branches  of  other  trees,  shrubs,  brambles,  &c. 

Coppice,— The  same  advice  is  also  necessary  for  coppices, 
These  ought  to  be  regularly  attended  to,  if  profit  is  expected. 

Youjiff  Plantations. — The  summer  pruning,  training,  &c.,  of 
these  should  be  annually  attended  to.  This  is  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Thackeray,  whose  success  in  the  management  of  woods 
has  been  bo  often  noticed ;  and  in  whose  mode  of  management  I 
entirely  agree.  I  am  at  present  busily  engaged  in  such  opera- 
tions, in  a  recently  made  plantation.  Persons  unaccustomed 
to  such  work  often  cut  away  the  very  trees,  or  plants, 
that  ought  to  stand,  and  that  could  easily  be  reclaimed  by  a 
little  judicious  management:  I  have  ample  proof  of  that  here. 
It  is  disgraceful  to  see  the  manner  of  thinning,  pruning,  and 
training,  that  is  almost  universally  practised. 

Nursery  Work. — Attend  regularly  and  constantly  to  summer 
training  of  young  plants  in  this  departmen:,  and  accelerate 
their  growth  as  much  as  possible.  Plant  out  "for  good;"  it  is 
eurprjsmg  that  this  operation  should  be  neglected.— (F.  B. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bekch-oraftino.— ^  Subscriber.— \f  you  would  succeed  in 
tills,  you  must  talte  scions  from  the  two-year-old  wood  (one- 
year-old  is  useless),  and  graft  exactly  as  if  you  were  pro- 
pagating Apple-trees,  except  that  you  must  earth  up  the 
stocks  above  tlie  clay  balls,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  least  bud 
of  the  scion  above  tlic  ground. 

Books.  —  Rcn/rewahire.  —Probably  Tower's  "Domestic  Gar- 
deners' Manual"  may  answer  your  purpose.    Also  Bevan  on 

the  "  Honey  Bee." D.  S.— We  know  nothing  of  books  on 

tlie  Linnrean  system,  which  is  out  of  use  except  among 
children;  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  the   intelligence  of  a 

child  to  give  it  such  books Claudiocesirensis.-The   best 

book  for  a  gardener  to  study,  who  would  understand  the 
principles  of  his  vocation,  is  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture." 

The  others  you  name  are  far  too  technical  for  him. W. 

Sadler.— BevAn  on  the  "  Honey  Bee." 

Climdino  Plan'ts.— J.  .^.— You  cannot  have  better  climbers 
than  Kennedya  Marryattre,  Hardenbcrgia  macrophylla  and 
monophylla,  Doliclios  lignosus,  fliandevilla  suaveolens,  Cle- 
mat..s  azurea  grandiflora,  and  Bignonia  PandoraB.i 

CovEiirNc  Foit  Fn.\niES. — A  Subscriber,  §c.— The  following  is 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  composition  described  by  "  Devoni- 
ensis"  at  page  301,  1843.  **  Three  pints  of  old  pale  linseed-oil, 
one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  four  ounces  of  white  resin. 
The  sugar  of  lead  must  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
oil,  and  added  to  the  remainder,  incorporated  with  the  resin 
by  means  of  gentle  heat.  The  composition  is  to  be  laid  on  by 
a  brush,  after  the  calico  is  nailed  to  the  frames.  One  coat 
annually  is  sufiicient.  It  dries  in  a  short  time  when  exposed 
to  the  air  J  and  excludes  as  little  light  and  heat  as  anything, 
except  glass,  and  does  not  become  mildewed.''^: 

Cuttings.— ^.  j4..<^.— Nothing  is  better  than  silver-sand  for 
striking  cuttings  in.  If  you  use  charcoal  it  must  be  a  very 
soft  sort,  and  should  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  good  soil. 
Geraniums  will  keep  very  well  throughout  the  winter  in  any 

soil,  if  frost  and  damp   are  kept  away. A.    Y.   L.— Wrap 

your  cuttings  in  damp  brown  paper,  and  then  encase  them 
in  two  or  three  folds  of  tinfoil,  securely  turned  in  at  the  ends, 
This  is  tlie  safest  way  of  sending  them,  unless  you  prefer  em- 
ploying a  tin  box  instead  of  tinfoil. 

Diseases.—  Vitis. — Your  leaves  were  in  high  health  ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  appearance  of  disease  is  owing  to  want  of 
sufiicient  ventilation.— C./T.— No  one  has  explained  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  whole  limbs  in  Apricots  suddenly  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  same  causes  as  those  which  have  ruined 
*' Omilcron's"  Peach-trees  (see  p.  33,  1S44J.  The  disease  in 
Apricots  is  but  too  well  known.  Mr.  Andrew  Knight 
thought  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  motion  in  the  branches, 
by  reason  of  which  sap  was  able  to  accumulate  and  stagnate} 
but  we  doubt  the  justice  of  that  view. 

Gkassks.— 7i.  G.— Nothing  thrives  u;e/;  under  trees;  the  best 
Grasses  for  the  purpose  are  Poa  trivalis  and  nemoralis,  espe- 
cially the  evergreen  sort;  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Lotus  coruiculatus, 
Cynosurns  cristatus,  Plileum  praten&c,  and  Milium  efTusum. 
Festuca  elatior,  and  Aisa  cccspitosa,  will  grow  in  those  places, 
but  their  herbage  is  coarse. 

Heaths.— .4  Ladi/.— These  may  now  be  placed  out  of  doors 
There  is  no  objection  to  setting  them  inside  of  a  Melon- 
frame,  provided  it  is  taken  oflf  the  dung-bed  and  placed  in 
a  cool  situaiioD.  The  lights  should  be  kept  off  as  much 
as  possible,  as  Heaths  are  very  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  some  sifted  cinders  should  be  spread  inside  the  frame  for 
the  plants  to  stand  on.  Wherever  they  are  placed  they 
should  be  partially  shaded,  as  the  burning  sun  of  July  and 
August,  with  the  succeeding  heavy  dews,  has  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  plants  of  their  foliage;  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, they  must  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  sun,  for  that 
would  tend  to  encourage  mildew;  theymust  be  watered  with 
soft  water,  t 

Heating.— j1  Young  Beginner. — The  cheapest  of  all  means  of 
heating  a  small  greenhouse  are  flues;  the  best  are  hot- water 
pipes.    If   you  merely  want  to  exclude  frost,  and   live   in 

South  Wales,  the  former  will  do  well  enough. Clodhopper. 

— It  is  generally  admitted  now,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
large  pipes,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  hot  water. 
But  4-inch  pipes  are  large  enough ;  others  are  needlessly  ex 
pensive.  The  tank  system  is  of  great  use  for  Pine-houses  , 
but  it  will  not  do  alone.  You  must  have  pipes  to  heat  the 
air  as  well  as  tanks  to  give  bottom-heat.  We  never  recommend 
tradesmen.  The  more  bones  yon  have  for  your  Vine  border 
the  better.  Lime  is  a  good  ingredient,  but  unnecessary  when 
bones  are  used  abundantly. 

Insects.— .'J/.  Sow/.— Thanks  for  your  specimens ;  we  only  wish 
yon  had  sent  more,  that  we  might  breed  them,  for  we  cannot 
tell  you  what  the  Wheat  grubs  are,  and  those  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  were  dead  and  dried  up.iZ. 

B.  Chilo.— The  most  useful  woik  for  young  persons  is 

*' Samouelle's  Entomologist's  Compendium,"  and  for  those 
moreadvanced, "  Westwood's  Classification"  will  be  of  service. 
If  your  insects  had  been  numbered,  and  you  had  kept  corres. 
ponding  specimens,  or  rough  sketches  and  descriptions,  we 
could  have  given  you  their  names  if  desirable.  The  insects 
in  quills  are  the  pupa  of  a  Reduvius  and  CEdemera  coerulea, 

Curt.  Guide  Gen.,  p.  42/6,  vol.  ii. /I. X.i'.— We  must  breed 

the  insects  infesting  the  Apple  buds  before  we  can  tell  you 
the  name.  The  green-looking  Caterpillars  produce  moths 
called  Haliavanaria  and  Hybernia  brumata,  whose  histories 
you  will  find  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  516  and  812, 

with  the  best  means  of  destroying  their  larva. fl. F.  W. 

Crick  will  find  both  his  Woodlice  described  and  figured  at 

p.  35fi.Ji. Lusor's  larva  feeding  on  the  Aphides  is  unknown, 

but  it  will  change  to  some  dipterous  lly.ii. A  Subscriber-^ 

A3  your  boic  was  broken  and  without  a  lid,  the  jumping  in- 
sects had  all  escaped ;  you  had  better  .secure  some  in  a  quill. 7Z. 

A  Constant  Peader.—  U  is  an  Aphis  which  is  destroying 

your  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants.    Fumigation  or  sponging 

the  leaves  with  tobaccowater  will  eradicate    them.Ji. 

E.  S.  T.— We  cannot  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  metallic  hue 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Plum-trees,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 

that  it  is  produced  by  insects.  R. ClaudiocestreTisis. — The 

best  remedy  we  know  for  Aphides  is  gas-water  (see  p.  545, 
1843;,  but  it  has  a  very  offensive  smell,  and  so  have  all  volatile 
matters  likely  to  destroy  them.  You  might,  however,  try  the 
fumes  of  smelling-salts.  The  grand  difficulty  is  to  kill  animal 
life  without  that  of  the  vegetable. 

Lawns.— C.  fl.— Nothing  will  restore  your  Grass-plat  to  ver- 
dure  except  water.  When  rain  comes  give  it  a  top-dressing 
of  Potter's  guano,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  If  you  can 
soak  the  ground  with  water  even  now,  the  Grass  will  again 
grow,  provided  it  was  in  good  condition  before  the  drought 

set  in.- M.  !>.- Heavy  rains  will  put  your  lawn  to  riglits, 

and  nothing  else  will.  It  is  useless  to  apply  manures  in 
dry  weather.  Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  for  Rhododen- 
drons. 

MANuaE.—-HounJ?ou'.— Collect  the  charaberley  with  all  dili- 
gence, add  as  much  water  to  it,  and  let  it  become  putrid; 
then  pour  it  on  a  compost-heap,  in  order  to  have  it  soaked 
up;  or  Mteoinder-siftings  of  the  house  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose;  or  you  may  employ  it  at  once;  or  if  you 
wish  to  keep  it  in  a  fluid  state  after  fermenting,  add  gently 
oil  of  vitriol  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce.  In  its  fluid  state  it  is 
beit  applied  to  growing  crops,  provided  it  has  become  putrid. 

A   Scottish    Agr,   Sufis.— The  analysis   of  guano  is  too 

difficult  to  be  undertaken  by  any  except  chemical  analysts. 
Hellebore-powder  is  recommended  at  p.  365,  1842.  It  must 
be  fresh  ground  and  pure  if  it  is  to  act. 

Nambs  op  Pl>kts.— T^^ro.— I,  Agathaea  ccelestis;  2,  Hibbertia 

grossularifolia;  3,  Callistachys  lanceolata, A  Tradesman. 

—Reseda  alba,  not  Mignionette.- W.S.  G. — Leptospermum 

tuberculatum.    The  tinfoil-wrapper  guarded  it  perfectly. 


■  Newland. — Your  Hornbeam  is  the  variety  called  the  "Cut 
leaved."  It  is  well  known.— Pomona.— Your  Apple-treo 
and  Rose  are  overrun  by  some  sort  of  parasitical  fungus, 
apparently  a  Botrjtis.    Lime-water  is  most  likely  to  kill  it; 

but  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear  until  wet  wcatlier  sets  in. 

Cavanensis. — Your  Madeira  Evergreen  is  some  sort  of  Laurus  : 
the  fruit  will  not  give  any  furtlier  informrition.  It  may  be 
hardy  in  Ireland.  Your  statement  about  Potter's  guano 
having  been  used  advantageously  m  all  cases,  save  one,  sug- 
gests that  the  exception  was  owing  to  some  other  cause. 
Any  strong  manure  will  suit  a  Vine-border.    There  is  nothing 

better    than     coarsely    ground     bones. H.I.  —  Genista 

sibirica;  it  is  frequently   raised  from  Himalayan  seeds,  and 

is  only  a  tall  variety  of  G.  tinctoria.^ H.  3".— Rundeletia 

odorata. A  Subscriber.  — Centaurea.  solstitialis  (?) 

PELAROONitrnis. —  W.  Z).— The  mode  of  cultivation  em;))oyed  by 
Mr.  Catleugh  and  Mr.  Cock  is  given  fully  in  our  columns  for 
1811,  pages  83  and  100.  We,  however,  cannot  think  the 
system  of  growing  huge  specimens  worthy  of  being  followed. 

Roses.— 0«e/'isi.— We  shall  furnish  you  immediately  with  the 
means  of  propagating  Rosc^.  Fern  indicates  ill-cultivated 
land;  destroy  its  leaves  incessantly,  and  it  perishes.  Clip 
furze  hedges  at  midsummer;  cut  them  down  in  tho  spring 

when  about  to  start. J.  S.  J.— If  your  Roses  are  gmwing 

very  luxuriantly  let  them  alone,  unless  you  preler  to  stop  them 
so  as  to  get  lateral  shoots.  If  you  will  read  "  The  Rose  Garden" 
with  attention,  you  will  get,  in  time,  full  infurmatioo  upon  all 
such  points.  We  do  not  understand  how  a  Lemon-tree  can 
grow  so  luxuriantly  as  to  fall  about  the  tub.  Oranges  and 
Lemons  always  grow  with  stiff  branches, 

MiscF.hi.AK  Eovs.— Upstart  - — The  object  of  prowing  Cucumbers 
in  troughs  is  not  to  improve  their  quality,  but  their  form. 
Opinions  are  so  divided  about  bee  hivet.,  that  you  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your  inquiry.  Wooden 
boxes,  made  with  ver^  stmtt  boards  and  well,  and  well  ma- 
naged, are  probably  the  best.  Put  salt  on  A^sparagus  beds  now, 
and  let  the  rain  wash  it  into  the  ground.  We  will  consider 
whether  anything  can  be  added  to  the  instructions  already 
given  in  forming  Asparagus-beds.    At  all  events,  this  is  not 

the  season  for  the  operation. A  Subsa-iber.-'We  cannot 

answer  your  question.   We  never  recommend  tradesmen. 

P.  T.  0. — We  know  of  no  means,  of  reducing  mica  t<»  powder 
except  by  pounding.  Finger-pruning  sj|inifies  pruning  by 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  not  b\  a  knite,  and.  of  course, 
therefore  requires  to  be  performed  when  the  wood  is  young 
and  soft.  The  manner  ot  bottling  unripe  Gooseberries,  &c., 
has  been  stated  at  p.  821  of  1342.  We  presume  that  ihe  com- 
mon painters' varnisli  is  what  you  want:  but  your  question 

has  no  relation  to  ruml  economy. Fidget  —We  certainly 

misunderstood  your  firbt  communication  :  i^ut  the  very  cir- 
cumstance you  mention  of  other  newspapers  giving  Hnnicul- 
tural  retrospects  would  prevent  our  attempting  it.  No  d"ubt 
they  are  prepared  by  the  editors,  with  much  care  a^d  trouble, 
and  often  by  clever  men  ;  and  what  Jire  they  good  for  i  In 
our  opinion  absolutely  nothing. H.  F.  will  find  much  in- 
formation respecting  Vegetable  Ivory  at  p.  836,  1842.4: 

SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Cactus. —  W.  M.and  Co.— It  is  impossible  to  lorm  a  satisfactory 
opinion  of  your  Cactus  after  it  has  closed,  .so  much  of  its 
beauty  and  worth  depends  upon  tue  iree  manner  of  its  ex- 
panding ;  and  this  point  we  cannot  ascertain  from  a  closed 
specimen.* 

Calckolarias.— /.  JS.— No,  l  is  decidedly  your  best  seedling; 
it  is  a  good  shape,  and  the  blotches  are  handsome ;  3  is  good 
in  colour,  but  fails  in  form ;  4,  common  ;  12,  no  use,  run  co- 
lour; ig,  23,  2G,  27,  are  too  indented  at  the  bottom  ;  Gem  is 
common  and  Zebrina  too  indented  ;  2is  a  pretiy  variety.*  — 
Calceolus.—  ~i  o\xr  specimens  are  large  and  bold  flowers.  No. 
2  is  the  best— good  i'-ira  and  decided  blotch  ;  3,  good  form, 
with  blotch  too  broken  ;  4.  wants  shape;  5,  common  and  too 
indented  at  the  bottom  ;  No.  1  we  could  not  find.*- J.  Salter, 
^The  flowers  generally  are  very  much  smaller  than  lliose 
cultivated  in  this  country  ;  the  largest  specimen  is  the  size  of 
those  commonly  grown  in  England.  A  lew  of  the  spotted 
varieties  are  pretty,  but  this  class  has  received  so  much  im- 
provement during  the  last  two  seasons,  lb-it  both  size  and 
beauty  are  required  to  make  them  acceptable.  'J'he  flowers 
in  this  collection  are  generally  deficient,  both  in  size  and 
form.* 

CiNERABTAS.- S.  TF.—Your  seedling  reached  us  in  so  dried  a 
state,   that  it   is  impossible  to  give    an   opinion  upon  its  ' 
qualities.* 

Fuchsias.— T.  L. — Your  seedling  Fuchsia  is  delicate  and  pretty 
but  a  variety  has  lately  been  exhibited,   similar  in  coiour, 

with  larger  flowers  and  smaller  foliage.* T.  S.— It  is  the 

habit  of  your  seedling  that  will  make  it  acceptable;  you 
describe  it  as  drooping;  tlie  flowers  are  pretty  and  brilliant  in 

colour.* G.  S. —It  yoni  seetiling  Celeslina  prouuces  eight 

flowers  at  every  joint  it  must  be  a  most  prolific  bluomer;  the 
flowers  bear  some  resemblance  to  E.runiensis ;  but  they  are 
not  so  large,  nor  is  the  corolla  so  high  colmirefl,*  — 0.  R. — 
Your  three  seedlings  are  alike  in  colour,  though  difl^enng 
somewhat  in  form;  they  are  stout  and  handsome,  but  they 
bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  other  varieties  cultivated; 
we  could  not  determine  vvl)etherthc  sepals  e.\pand  well,  or 
whether  they  were  sleepy  :  much  depends  on  this.* 

Gloxinias.— 2iio.— Your  four  seedlings  very  mui:h  resemble 
each  other,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  sufficiently  dibtinct 
from  varieties  already  known.  It  would  be  advisable  in 
future  to  pack  your  flowers  in  wet  Moss ;  they  travel  very 
well  in  this  material,  whereas  your  specimens  were  much 
bruised  and  dry,  and  could  not  be  seen  to  advantatic.* 

Pansies.— 0.  B. — Your  seedling  wants  form,  substance,  and  a 

decided  eye.* J.  L.H.—ii.  15, 17,  are  well-formed  flowers 

of  good  substance,  and  the  marking  very  precise ;  their  fault 
is  being  too  small ;  these  are  worth  trying  ag^in  under  more 
favourable  circumstances;  13  is  too  pour  in  colour;  l6i3 
tolerably  good,  but  not  pretty— the  eye  occupies  too  laige  u 
space.* S.  3'.— Your  seedling  wants  ^ubstance;  it  is  in- 
ferior to  most  of  the  light  selfs.* 0.  R.—The  ground  co- 

lour  of  both  vour  darker  seedlings  is  imperfect,  and  the  yidlow 

self  is  quite  second-rate.* G.  il.— Your  seedhng  is  a  large 

stout  flower,  imperfect  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  side  petals, 
and  having  tlie  upper  petals  rather  too  large.* 

PELARGOKiL'ws.—i.Af.— The  lower  petals  are  too  lone  m  Fleur 
de  Marie,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  flower  to  distinguish  it 

from  many  others.* C.  J.  B.—  12  seedlings.   Must  or  these 

seedlings  are  common  in  colour,  and  deficient  in  form,  the 
lower  petals  being  too  long,  and  causing  a  division  ^when  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded)  between  the  upper  and  h>wer  petals, 
which  destroys  the  fine  cupped  form  a  good  flower  should 
possess.  This  is  the  case  with  1,2,  3,  6,  7.  8.  l.,12.  10 
is  rather  better,  but  common  in  colour,  and  too  much  feather 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals.  No.  4  is  fine  in  colour, 
and  the  best-formed  fiower  in  the  collection;  but  thf  petals 
curl  back  too  much,  and  one  of  the  upper  petals  enlir-  ly  hides 
the  spot  on  the  other.    7  is  good  in  colour ;  9  too  coarse  and 

veiny;  and  6  wants  substance.* 0.  iJ.— There  is  a  defect 

common  to  all  your  seedlings- the  waut  of  form ;  they  are  all 
long-petalled  flowers,  and  when  fully  expanded  there  is  a 
greater  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  petals  than  is 
consistent  with  compactness  of  form;  they  are  common  in 
colour  with  two  exceptions,  and  these  burn  very  much.*— — r» 
I.  P.— There  is  nothing  in  your  seeflling  to  distinguish  it  from 
many  others ;  the  petals  were  all  loose,  and  the  lower  ones  are 
too  long  for  a  well-formed  flower.* 

pETirNiAs.— I.  IT.— The  surface  of  your  seedling  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  way  in  which  the  flowers  were  sent,  that  «  sa- 
tisfactory opinion  cannot  be  formed  ;  if  the  change  of  colour 
is  decided  it  will  prove  an  acquisition,  but  this  we  cannot 
judE;e  of  from  the  state  of  the  specimens  sent.* 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  &c.— At  a  Meeting 
rf  the  CoMBiiTTKE,  held  the  3d  of  Junk,  1844,  Earl 
Bathurst  in  the  Chair,— 3d  Resolution — "In  consequence  of 
the  Committee  being  now  in  a  situation  to  report  veiy  favour- 
a-bly  as  regards  the  site  for  the  College  and  Farm  ;  also  as  to 
obtaining:  a  Royal  Charter  limiting  responsibility  of  share- 
holders; it  is  necessary  that  a  General  Meeting  should  be 
called  at  the  earliest  period." 

In   pursuance  of  the   above   Resolution  a  Meeting  of  the 
Shareholders  and  others  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Institution  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  King's  Head,  Ciren- 
cester, on  Monday,  the  1st  of  July  next,  at  2  o'clock. 
By  direction  of  the  Committee, 
■Cirencester, ■1th  June,  1844.  Robt.  J.Brown,  Hon. Sec. 


I^fjt  ^ecttulttiral  ®aKtte> 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WHDffKSDAY,  June  19    Agricultural  Socieiy  of  England. 
Thusscat,     June  SO    Agricultural  Imp,  Sou.  of  Ireland. 
Wkdnesday,  June  SU     Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tbdasdat,    June  2?    Agricultural  Imp.  boc-  of  Ireland. 

FARIUERS'  CLUBS. 

^Scolce  Ferry. 

'■Debenliam.j 
r  Cardiff. 
L  Gloucester. 


rCh 

=  -{?. 


Chepstow- 
U'enloek, 
Fairford. 
W.  Firle. 


r -  .-J  RL-hmondshire. 


June  -9 


When  a  London  Broker  sells  substances  re- 
■quiring  chemical  analysis,  lie  has  such  an  exa- 
mination made  at  his  own  expense,  and  when  he 
offers  them  for  sale  he  produces  tlie  analysis  for 
the  guidance  of  buyers,  who  regulate  their  offers 
by  the  declared  extent  of  impurity  in  the  samples. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  substance  is  nitrate 
ef  soda,  and  that  it  is  worth,  if  quite  pure,  2.0s. 
per  100 lbs.  When  the  analysis  is  produced,  it 
may  appear  that  the  sample  contains  10  per  cent, 
of  impurities  of  one  kind  or  other ;  the  nature 
of  these  is  declared  ;  the  buyer  then  considers  how 
-much  it  is  worth  his  while  to  give,  and  regulates 
his  bidding  accordingly.  Why  cannot  farmers 
compel  the  venders  of  their  artificial  manures  to 
produce  authenticated  analyses  in  like  manner  ? 

If  the  buyers  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  bone- 
dust,  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  such 
things,  were  to  form  au  Anti-fraud  League,  they 
might  do  themselves  quite  as  much  good  as  by  means 
of  other  leagues  now  so  much  in  fashion  ;'  and  if 
they  would  hold  together  steadily,  they  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  roguery  that  is  so  successfully  prac- 
tised upon  them.  It  would  not  be  enough,  how- 
ever, to  insist  upon  seeing  an  analysis  before 
buying  articles  capable  of  adulteration  ;  for  there 
would  still  be  room  for  cheats  to  thrive  in. 
What  farmers  should  do  in  addition  would  be 
to  put  aside  a  pound  of  the  substance  in  a 
glass  bottle ;  to  securely  cork  and  seal  it  up,  so 
that  it  might  eventually  become  evidence  against 
the  seller ;  if  crops  fail,  or  suspicion  is  aroused, 
to  have  it  formally  analysed ;  and  then,  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  different  from  the  analysis  on  the 
faith  of  which  it  was  bought,  to  proceed  at  law 
against  the  seller.  'We  will  leave  the  worthy  gentle- 
men who  sell  loam  for  guano,  and  limestone  or  chalk 
for  bone-dust  or  bone-ash,  to  picture  to  themselves 
what  sort  of  damages  a  jury  of  farmers  would  give 
in  such  a  case.  Once  caught,  they  would  not  like  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

We  regard  analysis,  in  some  way  or  other,  as  an 
indispensable  precaution  in  making  purchases  of 
artificial  manure  of  all  kinds.  Kespectable  dealers 
cannot  object  to  it,  and  wise  purchasers  will  insist 
upon  it.  Bills  of  lading,  certificates  from  captains 
of  merchantmen,  and  all  such  devices  offer  no 
guarantee  whatever  of  purity;  analysis  does,  and 
analysis  only.  For  example,  there  was  sold  last 
week  by  auction  in  London,  a  large  quantity  of 
imported  guano.  The  customary  analysis  indicated 
from  (SO  to  70  per  cent,  of  impurity.  The  whole  lot 
■was  bought  at  from  'Ma.  to  !JOs.  per  ton,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  go  into  the  country  as  guano  gcniiiue  as 
imported.  For  this  stuff,  containing  .'JO  per  cent,  of 
water  and  .'30  per  cent,  of  sand,  simple  people  will 
pay  perhaps  10/.  a  ton  nomiiially,  while  the  real  price 
paid  will  be  '-iOl.  a  ton  ;  and  yet  it  will  be  genuine 
as  imported.  No  man  acquainted  with  trade  would 
pay  the  least  attention  to  any  other  thing  than 
analysis.  Guano  i.s  not  the  better  for  coming  from 
Africa  or  I'eru,  for  those  countries  have  plenty  of 
the  substarjcc  of  no  value  whatever,  its  goodness 
depends  not  upon  its  foreign  origin,  but  upon  its 
actual  chemical  condition  ;  and  nothing  but  analysis 
can  ahow  that. 


The  valuable  articles  by  Mr.  Gyde,  on  nt.ACK 
flOBflcpoMis,  which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
three  or  four  NnmbcrB  of  this  I'aper,  and  the  reaulls 
of  the  experiments  detailed  by  Mr.  line  in  his  series 
of  papcri)  on  the  Application  of  (Jheiiiistry  to  Agri- 
culture, mufit  Knrely  have  convinced  iIiokc  of  o\xr 
caders  who  lufiir  toe  liquid  manure  of  their  farm- 


yards to  run  to  waste,  of  the  great  loss  they  sustain 
in  doing  so. 

There  are  two  modes  of  applying  this  manure  to 
the  land  :  it  may  be  carried  to  the  field  in  a  water- 
cart,  and  spread  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  in  a 
diluted  state ;  or,  if  before  the  seed  is  sown,  in  a  con- 
centrated state ;  and  if  the  land  be  harrowed  or 
cultivated  and  rolled  immediately,  no  great  loss  by 
evaporation  will  ensue ;  or,  as  this  involves  consider- 
able labour,  it  may  be  applied  on  the  land  by  soaking 
the  dung-heap  with  it,  and  thus  carrying  it  to  the 
fields  in  the  ordinary  farm-yard  manure.  This  latter 
plan  is  preferred  by  Mr.  Hannam,  author  of  the 
e.xcellent  work  on  Waste  Manures,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  following  are  remarks  by  him 
on  details  connected  with  the  carrying  of  this  system 
of  management  into  execution  : — 

"  Let  all  the  buildings  round  the  farm-yard  and 
strawfolds  be  spouted,  and  the  delivering  tubes  so 
arranged  that  the  water  may  be  made  to  flow  into  the 
yard  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  farmer.  This  may 
be  effected  by  bringing  the  end  of  the  spout  over  a 
drain,  which  may  be  left  open  or  closed,  as  he  may 
wish  the  water  to  escape  from  the  yard  or  not.  Let 
the  farm-yard,  if  possible,  be  made  slightly  concave, 
so  that  the  liquid  may  permeate  the  mass,  and  make 
to  the  centre.  Make  drains  from  every  stable,  cow- 
shed, &c.,  and  from  the  kitchen  into  the  manure 
yard.  Select  a  shady  place,  if  possible  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hedge  or  wall,  where  it  is  convenient  to 
cart  the  manure  to,  when  it  is  removed  during  winter 
and  spring  from  the  fold.  Mark  out  a  surface 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  in  a  heap  all  the  manure 
made  during  winter,  and  form  a  compost  couch  of 
this  size,  antl  two  feet  deep.  Divide  this  couch  into 
three  sections,  by  two  rows  of  flags  or  bricks.  Make 
the  bottom  of  each  couch  incline,  so  that  liquid  from 
the  manure  may  gradually  fall  to  the  front  side. 
Next  cut  a  drain  alongside,  and  in  front  of  the 
couch,  with  an  inlet  from  each  division,  through 
which  the  liquid  may  flow  into  the  drain,  and  fix  a 
sluice  at  each  inlet.  Make  a  capacious  tank  on  any 
convenient  side  of  the  couch,  and  connect  it  with  the 
drain  which  runs  alongside  the  couch,  so  that  the 
liquid  from  the  couch  may  run  into  the  tank.  Make 
a  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  farm-yard  into  the 
tank,  and  fix  a  sluice,  so  that  the  liquid  from  the 
yard  may  be  let  into  the  tank  or  not,  at  pleasure. 
Fix  a  pump  over  the  tank,  and  connect  the  nozzle 
with  a  wooden  spout,  placed  so  as  to  traverse  above 
each  division  of  the  couch.  Bore  a  hole  through 
the  spout  over  each  section  of  the  couch  ;  in  each 
hole  put  a  plug,  on  the  top  side  of  the  spout.  Also, 
over  each  hole  affix  on  the  under  side  of  the  spout  a 
leathern  nozzle  or  delivering  tube,  two  or  three  feet 
long ;  by  means  of  which  arrangements,  the  liquid 
from  the  tank  may  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
couch." 

The  following  woodcut  represents  an  arrangement 
something  similar  to  this : — 


A,  A,  are  platforms  on  which  the  future  compost  heap 
is  built;  they  sink,  as  represented  by  the  arrows, 
towards  the  tanks  b,  b,  into  which  any  soakage  from 
the  manure  naturally  falls,  and  into  which  the 
Hquid  manure  from  the  stables  and  feeding-stalls 
is  also  conveyed,  along  the  covered  drain,  d,  d.  c  is 
the  position  of  a  well  and  pump  connecting  with 
these  tanks  ;  the  water  is  by  this  means  conveyed 
back  again  over  the  manure  in  the  heaps  as  often  as 
may  be  desired.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps, 
if  the  tanks  (n)  had  been  in  the  centres  of  the  plat- 
forms (a) — these  sloping  in  a  basin-shaped  manner — 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  ends  of  each  ;  and  the 
pump  (c)  might  then  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  heap,  between  the  two  tanks.  The  liquid 
from  the  stables,  &c.,  might  have  been  conveyed 
underground  just  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and 
there  would  thus  have  been  less  difliculty  in  spread- 
ing it  evenly  over  the  whole  heap. 

The  shed  at  the  side,  represented  in  the  figure,  is 
in  a  convenient  position  for  holding  the  tools  required 
in  the  management  of  the  manure — in  turningit,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  also  intended  to  shelter  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  fixing  the  ammonia  evolved  during  the  putre- 
faction of  the  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid.  Either 
gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid  may  be  uned  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  fonncr  should  be  occaaionally  >preau  in 


layers  over  the  dung-heap,  the  latter  should  be  poured 
directly  into  the  tank.  In  Mr.  Bree's  experiments, 
I  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  was  required  for  every  two 
gallons  of  urine  ;  from  this  it  may  easily  be  calcu- 
lated how  much  gypsum  would  be  required  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  the  event  of  a  complete  decomposi- 
tion taking  place,  this  earth  being  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  TURNIP. 

(Continued  fyom  page  321.) 

Having  been  unavoidably  hindered  from  continuing 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  till  now.  when  they  are  in  a 
measure  unseasonable,  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  detail 
upon  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  the  land  for  this 
crop,  and  of  applying  manure  for  it,  which  I  should  have 
laid  before  your  readers  had  1  been  able  to  send  you  this 
paper  a  fortnight  earlier,  so  as  to  have  it  published 
before  the  seed-time  of  the  Swedish  Turnip-  I  may, 
however,  just  mention  two  or  three  puints,  wliich  I  think 
ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  and 
which,  moreover,  will  serve  to  render  these  notes  more 
complete  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  opinions  you  have  frequently  expressed,  and 
quoted  from  Mr.  Waterton's  "Essay  on  Alkali,'*  as  to 
its  being  the  farmer's  interest  to  use  manure  so  that  it 
may  be  all  available  as  food  for  plants  the  same  year 
that  it  is  applied,  while  I  am  ready  to  adopt  it  in  so  far 
as  it  is  expressive  generally  of  the  irapro  riety  of  allow- 
ing farmers'  capital  to  lie  uselessly  dormant  longer  than 
can  be  helped,  must  nevertheless  in  certain  instances  in 
which  it  might  be  applied,  be  taken  with  some  grains  of 
exception.  Thus,  I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose,  after 
having  harvested  my  corn  crop  in  autumn,  that  I  had 
fairly  exhausted  the  land  of  all  the  tillage  that  was  in  it, 
and  that  all  my  chance  of  a  green  crop  succeeding  it, 
must  depend  on  the  immediate  application  of  additional 
food  for  plants.  Though  in  any  case  such  an  appli(;ation 
is  necessary,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  right  to  m>iUe  the 
crop  of  Swedes  depend  as  much  on  the  general  fertility 
of  the  land,  owing  to  previous  good  cultivation,  as  on  the 
excellence  or  quantity  of  the  manure  ploughed  under  in 
the  year  of  its  growth.  The  quantity  of  the  crop  would 
probably  be  as  great,  and  its  quality  much  better,  where 
it  draws  its  nourishment  from  ths  stores  of  a  fertile  soil, 
than  where  it  has  to  partake  of  the  crude  and  fresh 
materials  of  the  manure  just  ploughed  in.  For  a  similar 
reason,  and  in  order  to  give  that  uniform  fertility  to  land 
on  which  the  excellence  of  a  green  crop,  no  less  than 
the  evenness  of  a  sample  of  grain,  depends,  it  is,  I 
think,  better  to  apply  the  greater  pHrt  of  the  manure 
broadcast  to  the  land,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
sufficient  tilth,  ploughing  it  in,  and  harrowing,  and  roll- 
ing, and  then  ridging  or  drilling  up  at  the  proper  inter- 
val, say  26  to  30  inches,  for  the  seed.  This  ridging 
may  be  done  by  half  a  bout  of  the  plough,  or  a  mere 
ribbing  of  the  land,  corresponding  to  what  in  some  dis- 
tricts is  termed  raftering.  The  rest  of  the  manure  may 
then  be  laid  between  the  drills,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in 
order  especially  to  give  the  young  plant  a  vigorous  start 
through  the  host  of  foes  which  belabour  it  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  mode  of  applying  this  manure 
has,  I  think,  been  already  described  in  this  Journal. 
Where  but  a  small  quantity  is  to  be  applied,  say  10  or  15 
yards  per  acre,  two  men  filling  carts  at  the  dunghill  will, 
in  a  field  of  ordinary  length,  keep  two  ploughs  opening 
drills  to  receive  manure,  and  splitting  tlieiu  again  to 
cover  it,  and  they  will  keep  four  boys  spreading  the 
dung  which  is  drawn  from  the  cart  into  every  third  diill, 
as  the  horse  at  an  ordinary  pace  walks  up  it.  One  of 
these  boys  makes  a  rough  division  of  the  manure,  as  he 
finds  it,  amongst  the  three  drills,  and  the  other  three 
walking  behind  him  spread  it  evenly  in  each.  The  two 
ploughs  work  round  and  round  them,  opening  fr,e.sh 
drills  on  one  side,  as  they  keep  gaining  on  the  field,  at.d 
sjditting  them  on  the  other,  as  the  intervals  between 
them  are  successively  tilled  with  manure.  The  sowing 
machine  and  the  roller  keep  up  close  behind,  so  that 
the  whole  operation  is  completed  at  once. 

When  artificial  manure,  or  guano,  or  superpho-phate 
of  lime  is  being  used,  I  have  generally  applied  it 'ly  a 
sowing-machine,  mixing  it  with  20  or  30  bushels  of  ^Id 
turf-ashes,  in  the  drills,  in  the  same  place  as  1  woulij 
otherwise  have  drilled  in  the  ordinary  farm-yard  manure  ; 
and  generally,  in  order  to  mix  it  well  with  the  soil  before 
splitting  the  drills  and  covering  it,  1  have  stirred  it  well 
into  the  soil  with  the  horse-hoe.  With  regard  to  the 
usefulness  of  these  manures,  I  quite  agree  iviih  the 
Editor  of  the  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette  in  a  remark  in 
a  late  Paper,  that  the  concentrated  manures  are  valu- 
able chiefly  as  a  means  of  creating  farm-yard  manure, 
which  will  ever  prove  the  farmer's  sheet-anchor. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  per 
acre,  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Poppy  in  the  expediency  of 
adopting  that  principle  in  reference  to  the  fly,  which  land- 
lords and  farmers  should  adopt  towards  one  another, 
viz.,  ■'  Live  and  let  live  ;"  and  the  only  way  of  carrying 
out  that  principle  is  to  sow  such  a  quantity  of  seed  as, 
supposing  them  all  to  vegetate,  shall  leave  a  sufficient 
plant  on  the  ground,  though  the  (ly  should  attack  them 
in  crowds.  Accordingly,  this  year,  on  nearly  30  acres 
for  Swedes  and  Turnips,  I  have  sown  about  1^  cwt.  of 
seed.  This,  it  apjicars,  from  the  following  article  com- 
municated by  "  P.  M."  to  the  Dnljlin  Farmers'  Gazette, 
is  not  an  cjtraordinnry  quantity  :—  ,       .  »u 

"  Cullivationnf  Turnips.— la  sow'mg  for  Swedes  at  the 
beginning  of  May  I  have  given  Gibs,  ond  7  lbs.  to  tho 
imperial  acre,  without  being  too  thick  for  inaunng  a 
healthy,  ropid  growth  of  the  young  plantu,  and  thereby 
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setting  the  fly  at  defiance.  The  time  at  which  they  are 
attacked  is  just  after  the  seed  has  expended  its  strength, 
when  they  are  apt  to  make  a  stand,  particularly  if  the 
weather  be  ungenial  or  the  ground  about  them  unkindly, 
and  the  longer  they  remain  stationary  the  insects  have 
just  so  much  longer  time  to  prey  upon  them  ;  the  object, 
therefore,  is  to  keep  them  growing,  and  get  them  into  the 
broad  leaf  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  the  most  certain 
method  of  effecting  this  is,  to  have  a  close  braird,  as  young 
plants  grow  vigorously  for  a  certain  time  when  thick 
together.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  people  should 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  fly  destroying  their 
young  Turnips,  when  they  allow  only  H  lbs.  or  2  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  and  that,  it  may  be,  sown  broadcast  or  in  rows 
on  the  plain  ground,  12  or  14  inches  apart ;  I  only  wonder 
at  the  mercy  of  the  flies  in  leaving  them  any  at  all.  It 
will  be  observed  that  3  lbs.  to  the  acre,  sown  on  drills  or 
ridglets  28  inches  wide,  will  give  exactly  four  times  as 
much  to  each  row  as  l^lbs.  to  the  acre,  with  14  inches 
between  the  rows.  Now,  no  man  of  common  sense  would 
expect  a  braird  thick  enough  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  fly  by  sowing  drills  28  inches  wide,  at  the  rate  of  ^Ib. 
to  the  acre,  which  would  be  the  same  to  each  as  1-^lbs, 
with  the  rows  14  inches  apart.  I  sow  all  in  drills  about 
28  inches  wide,  with  the  manure,  whatever  it  may  be, 
directly  under  the  seed ;  and  the  very  least  I  allow  in  the 
finest  soil,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
is  3  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  I  never  suffer  by  the  fly.  Last 
season,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  that  prevailed  in  May, 
the  ground  was  rather  stale  and  unkindly  for  the  seed, 
and  I  just  expected  a  slow  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
and  its  concomitant,  a  formidable  array  of  flies.  The  land 
I  had  for  Swedes  was  a  sandy  loam — exactly  that  kind  of 
soil  which  requires  the  least  quantity  of  seed,  but,  though 
previously  well  prepared,  owing  to  the  state  it  was  in  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  I 
considered  it  advisable  to  allow  between  4  and  5  ibs.  to 
the  acre.  I  was,  of  course,  laughed  at  by  my  neighbours 
for  "  throwing  away  "  so  much  seed  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks 
I  was  amply  compensated  by  a  full  growth  of  healthy 
young  Swedes,  while  they  had  a  few  half-eaten,  sickly- 
looking  plants,  standing  from  each  other  at  the  most 
respectful  distance.  I  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
laughing  at  them  in  return.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  when  beginning  to  sow,  something  more  than  half 
an  acre  was  gone  over  before  I  discovered  that  the 
machine  was  depositing  considerably  less  seed  than  I  had 
ordered,  when  I  had  it  immediately  altered.  The  flies 
were  over  the  whole  field,  but  the  damage  done  was  not 
appreciable,  except  on  the  part  thin  sown,  which  narrowly 
escaped  being  completely  destroyed,  and  remained  inferior 
throughout  :  except  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  last  season,  I  had  not  a  single  failure  from  the  effects 
of  the  fly  on  nearly  30  acres  of  Swedes  ;  and  the  common 
Turnips,  sown  at  a  later  date,  were  equally  unhurt." — 
John  Morion,  Whitfield,  Thornhury. 

ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  XVIII. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Continuedfrorn  y^SfiS.) 

7i.  Marl  from  Brunswick  (stony,  yellow,  red  and  green 
striped).     100,000  parts  consist  of 
71,096  parts  silica 

3,978     ,,     alumina 

6,477     ,,     oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

1,080     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 
13,385     ,,     carbonate  of  lime 

2,604     ,,     carbonate  of  magnesia 

0,005     ,,     gypsum 

1,200     ,,     phosphate  of  Hme 

0,015     ,,     common  salt 

0,160     ,,     potash  and  soda,  combined  with  silica 

100,000  parts. 

Although  this  sort  of  marl  has  been  used  but  very  re- 
cently on  loamy  soils  (500  cubic  feet  per  Magdeburg 
acre),  it  has  been  already  recognised  as  very  superior. 
Exposed  to  the  air  during  the  winter,  it  will  fall  to  pieces 
pretty  easily,  still  it  does  not  yield  such  a  fine  powder 
as  the  earthy  marl  of  alluvial  soils,  inasmuch  as  all  stony 
marls  take  several  years  to  be  converted  into  earth  and 
soil.  It  acts  (as  might  be  expected)  best  on  those  soils 
which  are  deficient  in  lime,  magnesia, .  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Used  in  the  above  quantity,  it  will  not  improve 
the  soil  mechanically,  as  it, contains  too  little  alumina, 
and  is  not  clayey  enough. 

i.   Marl  from  the  subsoil  of  the  marshes  of  the  Weser 
(in^its  dry  state  powdery).     100.000  parts  consist  of 
78,910  parts  silica  and  very  fine  quartz  sand 

3,123     ,,     alumina 

3,800     ,,     oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

0,330     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 

8,189     ,,     carbonate  of  lime 

2,950     ,,     carbonate  of  magnesia 

1,230     ,,     phosphate  of  lime 

0,490     „     gypsum 

0,030     „     common  salt 

0,360     ,,     potash  combined  with  silica 

0,547     „     soda  ditto 

100,000  parts. 

As  this  marl  contains  a  few  marine  shells,  and  is  to  be 
found  not  fur  from  the  seacoast,  we  may  assume  that  the 
sea-water  lias  much  contributed  toward  its  formation. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  marshes  as  a  manure,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  ditches,  made  to  a  certain  depth 
for  the  sake  of  draining,  and  then  conveyed  on  the  moors, 
which  are  very  rich  in  humus.  The  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion  is    very   great,   which   is   easily    explained   by  tbe 


marshy  soil  obtaining  thereby  not  only  much  silica  and 
lime,  but  also  all  other  mineral  substances  required  for 
crops.  The  moors,  which  have  hitherto  yielded  only 
Oats,  after  the  manuring  with  this  marl,  produce  the 
finest  Rape,  Wheat,  &;c.  The  quantity  spread  on  one  acre 
is  100,000  lbs.,  in  which  case  the  soil  will  receive  the  dif- 
ferent mineral  substances  just  in  the  proportion  men- 
tioned in  the  above  analysis.  It  is  obvious  that  it  will 
improve  the  soil  for  many  years  to  come. 

k.  Marl  from  the  subsoil  of  the  Elbe  marshes  (in  its 
dry  state  powdery  and  of  a  gray  colour.)  100,000  parts 
consist  of 

84,507  parts  silica  and  very  fine  quartz  sand 


2,795 

alumina  (partly  united  with  humio  acid) 

2,568 

oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

],240 

oxide  of  manganese 

4,252 

carbonate  of  lime  (partly  also  hamate  of 
lime) 

2,762 

carbonate  of  magnesia 

0,005 

phosphate  of  lime 

0,249 

gypsum 

0,050 

common  salt 

0,120 

potash  united  with  silica 

0,320 

organic  remains  rich  in  nitrogen 

1,110 

humio  acid 

0,022 

coal  of  humus 

100,000  parts. 

This  marl,  which  also  partly  owes  its  origin  to  marine 
shells,  is  often  used  in  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Elbe  as 
manure,  where  it  is  called  Kuhl,  or  WtihI-erde.  It  is 
dug  out  of  large  holes,  made  on  the  field  itself  at  a  great 
expense,  and  then  spread  over  the  surface  2  to  3  inches 
thick,  so  much  so,  that  about  200,000  lbs.  are  brought  on 
the  acre, — double  the  amount  of  the  quantities  mentioned 
in  the  analysis.  The  soil  is  improved  by  this  raarlfor  many 
years;  because,  poor  as  it  is  in  phosphate  of  lime,  there  is 
plenty  of  it  in  the  marshy  soil,  as  I  have  found  by  ana- 
lysis. Wheat,  winter  Barley,  Rape,  Oats,  and  Beans  will 
grow  after  it  most  abundantly  ;  Rape,  for  instance,  will 
yield  at  times  2200  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  whilst  Oats  will 
often  bear  2400  lbs.  of  grain  on  the  same  area.  But  the 
soil  requires  to  be  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches, 
and  manured  every  6  or  7  years  with  60,000  to  70,000  lbs. 
of  fat  dung,  without  which,  such  extraordinary  harvests 
would  be  impossible. 

Burnt  Marl. — The  effect  of  marl  is  much  improved 
by  burning,  but  this  burning  ought  rather  to  consist  in  a 
sort  of  roasting,  because  if  marl  was  to  be  burnt  Hke 
lime,  the  lime  would  combine  with  the  silica  into 
a  silicate  insoluble  either  in  water,  or  carbonic  or 
humic  acid,  which  would  be  very  disadvantageous.  The 
merely  roasting  of  marl,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  the  si- 
licates of  potash  and  soda  which  may  be  contained  in  it 
to  be  loosened,  which  will  render  them  more  easy  of  being 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  or  humic  acid.  It  will  also 
cause  ammonia  to  be  formed  through  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  the  oxide  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  The 
roasting  will  also  be  of  use,  by  changing  some  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  into  caustic  lime.  If  it  be  applied  soon 
after  roasting,  under  the  ground,  it  will  strongly  attack 
the  coal  of  humus  and  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
decomposing  them,  and  if  it  contains  much  clay,  it  will 
act  like  burnt  clay.  As  the  latter  is  beat  when  it  con- 
tains much  iron  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  we  may 
assume  that  roasted  clayey  marl  also  will  be  best 
when  it  is  rich  in  iron.  By  roasted  clayey  marl,  stiff 
clayey  soils  may  be  improved  mechanically,  because,  as 
its  argillaceous  parts  lose  by  burning  the  property  of 
mortaring  with  water,  and  will  not  form  tough  paste  with 
it,  roasfed  marl  will,  like  coarse  sand,  keep  a  clayey  soil 
loose.     The  roasting  of  marl  is  done  like  tlaat  of  clay. 


ON  BLACK  HORSEPONDS.— No.  VI. 

The  animals  that  are  allowed  to  drink  of  these  pol- 
luted waters,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  poisonous 
matter  in  three  distinct  forms  ;  namely,  putrefying  or- 
ganic matters  and  inorganic  corrosive  matters,  both  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  deadly 
character,  inspired  by  the  lungs.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
last  paper  on  this  subject,  that  when  putrefying  organic 
matters  are  either  received  into  the  animal  system, 
through  the  stomach,  or  taken  into  the  circulation  by 
the  absorbents  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  disease  of  a 
formidable  and  often  fatal  character  is  produced,  and 
that  irritating  and  corrosive  substances,  when  received 
into  the  body,  destroy  life,  by  producing  inflammation 
and  disorganisation  of  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
in  contact. 

We  have  also  seen  that  an  imperial  gallon  of  water, 
taken  from  one  of  the  black  ponds  at  which  the  horses 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer  were  allowed  to  drink,  con- 
tained no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  grains  of, 
1st.,  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  held  in 
solution  by  the  solvent  action  of  ammonia  on  organic 
matters  ;  and  2nd,  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine,  the  saline  con- 
stituents, in  fact,  of  putrefying  animal  excrements,  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  large  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  a  highly  putrescent  state. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  water,  holding  even  a  very 
small  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  in  solution,  acts  injuriously  on  the 
animal  frame,  producing  dysentery  of  a  very  distressing 
character  ;  even  the  small  quantities  mixed  with  the 
river  water- below  London,  30  gallons  of  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Lamb,  contain  28  grains  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
produces  most  injurious  effects  on  our  sailors,  when  used 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and,  until  it  has  completed  its 
fermentation,  when  it  deposits  a  slimy  matter,  and  is 


then  fit  to  use.  The  beneficial  effects  derived  from 
care  as  to  the  qualities  of  water,  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  are 
now  proved  in  the  navy,  where  fatal  dysentery  formerly 
prevailed  to  an  immense  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
impure  and  putrid  state  of  the  supplies,  and  care  is  now 
generally  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  navy. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  valuable  work  "  On  Food  and  Diet," 
relates  a  case  tried  at  the  Nottingham  assizes  in  July, 
1836,  where  it  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that  dysentery,  in 
an  aggravated  form,  was  caused  in  cattle  by  the  use  of 
water  contaminated  with  putrescent  vegetable  matter, 
produced  by  the  refuse  of  a  starch  manufactory.  The 
fish  (perch,  gudgeon,  pike,  &c.)  and  frogs,  in  the  pond 
through  which  the  brook  ran,  were  destroyed.  All  the. 
animals  (cowsj  calves,  and  horses)  which  drank  of  this 
water  became  seriously  111,  and  in  eight  years  the  plain- 
tiff lost  24  cows  and  9  calves,  all  of  dysentery,  accom- 
panied by  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  animals  sometimes  refused  to  drink  the  water — 
that  the  mortality  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
starch  made  at  different  times — and  that  subsequently, 
when  the  putrescent  matter  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  brook,  but  was  conveyed  to  a  river  at  some  distance, 
the  fish  and  frogs  began  to  return,  and  the  mortality 
ceased  among  the  cattle.  The  symptoms  of  illness  among 
the  cows  were  as  follows  : — The  animals  at  first  got  thioj 
had  a  rough  staring  coat,  and  gave  less  milk  (from  two 
to  three  quarts  less  every  day)  ;  then  they  became  purged, 
passed  blood  with  the  fseces,  and  at  length  died  ema- 
ciated and  exhausted.  On  a  post-mortem  examination, 
the  intestinal  canal  throughout  its  whole  length  was 
found  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  The  water  when  examined 
was  found  loaded  with  putrescent  vegetable  matter,  and 
contained  chloride  of  calcium. 

Now  the  symptoms  here  described,  with  little  excep- 
tion, were  precisely  those  shown  in  an  instance  which  baa 
come  under  my  own  notice,  of  three  valuable  cart-horses 
that  died  in  a  short  period,  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  horsepond,  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  which  I  have 
given  above.  The  first  appearance  of  disease  showed 
itself  in  the  coat  of  the  horses  becoming  rough  and 
staring  out,  diarrhcsa  supervened,  and  after  a  time  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  tlie  bowels  set  in,  which  soon  de- 
stroyed the  animals.  On  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
two  of  the  three  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  extensive  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ani 
bowels  was  discovered.  After  the  loss  of  the  third  horse, 
the  farmer  suspected  the  pool  to  contain  the  source  of 
disease,  and  ordered  his  horses  fresh  water,  after  which 
all  appearance  of  disease  disappeared. 

In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Pereira,  as  well  as  that  in 
which  the  contents  of  the  horse-pool  produced  such  inju- 
rious effects,  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  deleterious 
action  of  the  decomposing  nitrogenous  matters  contained 
in  the  water  ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  deadly 
organic  poisons  contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  elements. 
In  the  manufacture  of  starch,  after  the  first  portion  of 
starch  is  separated  by  washing,  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  washed,  and  which  contains  the  vegetable  albumen, 
gum,  and  sugar  of  the  grain  in  solution,  is  allowed  to 
putrefy,  when  a  fresh  portion  of  starch  is  deposited  ;  the 
water  is  then  of  no  farther  value,  and  is  run  off  as  refuse, 
carrying  in  solution  the  putrefying  nitrogenous  and  other 
vegetable  matters  of  which  the  cows  drank. 

In  the  case  of  the  horsepond,  besides  the  nitrogenous 
and  vegetable  matter,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  obtained 
from  the  urine  and  feeces,  and  the  decaying  straw  in  the 
y^rd,  we  have  a  powerfully-irritating  poison  in  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  organic 
poison,  and  tending  to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  state  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous  membranes.  When 
we  consider  the  state  of  the  black  horsepond,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  three  horses  died  from  drinking 
at  it ;  since,  if  each  horse  drank  5  gallons  of  water  every 
24  hours,  it  must  have  received  into  its  system,  in  the 
water  alone,  no  less  than  840  grains  of  soluble  matter 
every  day,  of  a  highly  poisonous  tendency,  or  51  lbs. 
annually  }  Alas,  for  the  health  of  the  animals,  and  for 
the  quality  of  the  beef,  or  butter,  or  cheese,  made  from 
animals  fed  with  such  materials! — Alfred  Gyde^  Pains,* 
wick. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

(Drainage,  Cu7itinuedfrompnge  378.) 
Should  the  field  be  in  Grass  at  the  time  of  draining,  the 
breadth  and  position  of  the  drain  are  marked  off  with  a 
spade  and  line  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  surface-sods 
laid  carefully  aside  for  after  use  ;  but  in  almost  every 
other  case  the  drains  are  marked  off,  and  partly  opened 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  plough  passing  up  the  furrows  to 
be  drained,  and  throwing  out  a  deep  furrow-slice,  which 
materially  abridges  the  labour  in  cutting.  The  plan  now 
almost  universally  adopted  is  to  contract  with  one  or 
more  skilful  workmen  to  execute  the  cutting  or  opening 
of  all  the  drain?,  to  be  made  for  a  stipulated  rate  of 
wages,  per  rood  of  18  ft.  The  contractor  employs  as 
many  assistants  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  within  the  assigned  period,  and  is  alone 
responsible  to  the  farmer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
job.  When  the  drains  are  not  very  long,  each  man  takes 
one  to  himself, and  completes  its  opening— an  arrangement 
which  usually  excites  the  labourers  to  a  kind  of  competi- 
tion, thereby  securing  the  proper  and  speedy  execution 
of  the  work.  Two  sizes  of  spades,  a  pick  and  a  narrow 
shovel,  are  the  only  tools  employed.  The  workmen  in 
cutting  throw  the  earth  to  both  sides  of  the  drain,  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  ploughing  in  afterwards.  It  is,  perhapSj 
superfluous  to  observe  in  this  place  that  the  cutting  is  in 
every  case  commenced  at  the  lower,  and  the  filling  at  the 
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higher  level ;  the  water,  if  any  happen  to  be  present,  thus 
escapes  from  the  workmen,  which  not  only  insures  to 
them  a  comparatively  dry  footing,  but  also  points  out 
any  defects  in  the  work  already  gone  over. 

The  materials  used  in  filling  drains  are  stones,  tiles, 
and,  in  many  instances,  both  combined  ;  stones  are  gene- 
rally preferred ,  when  they  can  be  conveniently  and 
cheaply  -procured,  but  the  great  amount  of  manual  and 
horse  labour  necessarily  attending  their  use,  together  with 
the  injury  always  sustained  by  land  requiring  draining, 
from  much  cartage,  are  inseparable  obstacles  t^)  their 
employment  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  district. 
Tiles  are  therefore  more  extensively  used,  even  when 
stones  are  available  in  the  same  field,  the  work  being  with 
them  much  more  expeditiously  and  economically  per- 
formed. In  many  instances  six  or  seven  inches  of  broken 
stones  are  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  tiles — a  practice  of 
unquestionable  utility,  for  many  obvious  reasons.  Coal 
cinders  have  also  been  employed  very  usefully  for  the 
same  purpose. 

When  stones  are  used,  they  are  laid  down  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  line  of  the  drains,  before  the  cutting 
is  commenced,  or  while  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  per- 
formed, it  being  the  invariable  practice  to  fill  every  drain, 
as  soon  after  its  opening  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  sides  from  falling  in.  The  filling  being  justly  regarded 
as  a  very  important  part  of  the  business  of  draining,  and 
one  to  which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed,  is 
invariably  performed  by  the  regular  farm-servants,  under 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  farmer  himself, 
or  his  steward.  The  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows  : — A  man  or  boy  first  breaks  the  stones  to  the 
size  of  common  road-metal,*  2|  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  he  must  be  a  heap  in  advance  of  the  women  and 
boys  who  collect  the  broken  stones  into  baskets,  which, 
when  filled,  are  handed  to  the  steward  or  some  other 
careful  man  in  the  drain,  whose  duty,  besides  emptying 
the  baskets,  is  to  see  that  every  particle  of  soft  earth  is  pre- 
viously well  cleaned  out,  that  none  but  the  smallest  sized 
atones  are  used  for  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  that  the 
stones  are  at  the  proper  distance— commonly  15  inches — 
below  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  small  stones  collected 
from  the  Grass  and  other  fields,  are  much  esteemed  for 
draining  ;  they  require  little  or  no  breaking,  and  are 
generally  shovelled  out  of  the  carts  into  the  drains.  The 
stones,  after  being  carefully  levelled  at  the  top,  are 
covered  with  the  surface  sods  previously  laid  aside  for 
that  purpose,  if  the  field  is  in  Grass,  or  with  straw. 

TileSa  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  are  most  generally 
used  in  filling  drains.  The  usual  size  is  3^  inches  wide, 
4^  inches  in  height-,  and  1-1  inches  in  length.  When 
taken  out  of  the  carts  the  tiles  are  laid  along  the  line  of 
the  drains  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  very  nearly 
the  number  required  for  any  length  of  drain,  and  also 
to  enable  the  man  who  lays  the  tiles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  to  reach  to  them  without  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 
When  they  do  not  meet  quite  closely,  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  by  wrapping  a  short  piece  ot  straw-rope  around 
the  joinings,  in  order  to  prevent  any  particles  of  earth 
from  entering  the  drain.  When  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
is  very  soft,  soles  of  some  kind  or  other  are  employed. 
Those  generally  used  are  made  and  sold  at  the  lile- 
works,  but  being  rather  espeoeive,  soles  of  thinly-sawn 
wood  are  used  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  saw-mills.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that 
there  is  a  general  tendency  amongst  the  farmers  to  adopt 
smaller  sized  tiles  than  those  hitherto  employed.  Small 
pipe-tiles  are  also  sometimes  used  with  advantage.  It 
is  a  common  practice,  contiguous  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
other  places  where  sand  and  gravel  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured, to  lay  from  four  to  seven  inches  of  either  of  these, 
but  especially  the  latter,  over  the  tiles.  The  earth  is 
always  filled  in  with  the  plough,  a  long  swing-tree  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  horses  to  walk  on 
opposite  aides  of  the  drain.  The  loose  friable  surface 
soil  is  placed  next  the  tiles  or  stones,  and  the  more 
tenacious  subsoil  ploughed  out  into  tiie  ridges,  after 
which  a  good  harrowing  completes  the  operation  of 
draining. 

In  ploughing  drained  fields,  the  furrows  are  invariably 
made  over  the  drains,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ready 
escape  of  rain-water  ;  and  so  useful  and  necessary  is  this 
considered,  that  when  the  precise  situation  of  the  furrows 
in  which  the  drains  had  originally  been  made,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  generally  occurs  after  fallow  and  green 
crops,  their  position  Is  accurately  ascertained  by  digging 
with  a  Bp>ide  until  tltc  stones  or  tiles  are  reached,  and 
the  ri'lgps  laid  off  accnrdinj^ly.  In  some  places,  however, 
ridges  in  thoroughly  drained  fields  ore  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  a  slight  rut  or  mark  made  with  the  plough 
serving  to  regulate  the  sowing  and  reaping. 

The  *iy8tem  of  draining  which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  describe,  is  that  generally  practised  In  the  low  districts 
of  this  county,  but  many  other  simple  modes  of  ro 
ZDOvIng  surface  water  are  pursued  in  the  Lammermoor 
«hce|>-pasturcs,  Sometimes  a  deep  furrow  is  turned  up 
at  rcgtilir  intervals  by  a  stout  plough,  furnished  with 
two  ctmhtVB  attached  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  beam, 
which  is  sufficient  to  colh^ct  and  void  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water;  sometimes  a  rnan  wi'.h  a  spade  pares 
off  the  soil  from  the  inverted  sod,  reducing  it  to  thf; 
tbickneM  of  about  2^  or  3  inchcH.  It  in  then  restored  lo 
its  original  situation,  with  the  grn<)Hy  Ht<ic  uppRrrnoint, 
iMving  a  pipe  or  hollow  beneath  it,  of  3  or  4  inches  in 
depth,  for  the  conreyance  of  w-itcr.  Another  vcryHimpie 
kind  of  superficial  draining,  much  prictiscd  in  Himil;ir 
•itaatioDS,  is   thns    made  :— When  the   line  of  drain  is 


marked  off,  a  sod  of  about  4  inches  deep,  and  1  foot 
wide,  is  taken  out  and  carefully  laid  to  one  side  ;  an- 
other man  follows  with  a  narrow  spade,  and  further  sinks 
the  centre  of  the  drain  6  or  7  inches,  leaving  what  is 
termed  a  shoulder  on  each  side  ;  the  sods  first  cut  out 
are  then  placed  soiis  to  rest  firmly  on  the  shoulders  blt 
for  that  purpose  ;  an  open  space  is  thus  lefc  below  t'.^c. 
turf  for  the  passage  of  water.  This  species  of  drainin  ;  is 
extensively  practised  in  some  hilly  pastures,  and  w!ier« 
the  sward  is  sufficiently  tough,  and  the  work  carefully 
executed,  such  drains  are  found  to  be  permanent,  and 
frequently  quite  efficacious,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years  from  the  period  of  their  construction. 

The  expense  of  draining,  according  to  the  system  now 
described  as  that  generally  practised  in  the  Lolhians, 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  depth  to  be 
cut,  rate  of  labour,  and  other  local  circumstances.  As 
the  farmers  are  very  soiicitoufi  to  have  the  work  well 
performed,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted  by  them  is 
to  contract  only  for  the  opening,  or  casting,  as  it  is  here 
termed — the  filling  being  done  by  persons  paid  by  the 
day,  as  much  greater  security  is  thus  insured,  for  having 
the  latter  part  of  the  work  properly  executed  ;  persons 
working  at  daily  wages,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
master,  or  his  steward,  having  no  interest  in  hurrying 
over  this  most  important  part  of  the  operation.  The 
rate  of  cutting  varies  from  2}id.  to  A\d,  per  rod  of  18 
feet,  according  to  circumstances.  Small  draining-tiles 
cost,  until  very  lately,  so  much  as  345.  to  365.  per  thou- 
sand ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  tile-works  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and 
the  general  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  preparing  and 
forming  tiles,  by  steam-driven  machinery,  the  cost  has 
latterly  diminished  to  225.  and  245.  for  tiles,  and  to  I65. 
for  soles.  In  most  cases  the  entire  expense  of  draining 
is  defrayed  by  the  tenants  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  East 
Lothian  proprietors  it  must  be  stated,  that  many  of 
them  contribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense, 
where  the  exertions  of  the  tenant  seem  to  merit  such  a 
reward.  Some  landlords  pay  for  the  opening  of  the 
drains,  the  tenant  doing  the  remainder.  Others  of  them 
allow  a  considerable  annual  reduction  of  the  rent  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  tenant's  occupancy.  A.  large 
number  of  the  proprietors,  again,  have  tile-works  erected 
in  some  suitable  part  of  the  estate,  from  which  the 
tenants  obtain  tiles,  either  altogether  free  of  expense,  or 
at  very  reduced  prices.  An  arrangement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  of  a  most  useful  tendency  has  been  lately 
adopted  by  some,  which  is,  that  the  former  defrays  the 
entire  expense  of  draining  in  the  first  instance,  the  latter 
paying  him  a  certain  per  centage  for  the  money  so  ex- 
pended. Draining,  though  the  first,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  indispensable  source  of  expenditure  to  beunder- 
taken  on  entering  a  newly-rented  farm;  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  lime,  and  other  manures,  also  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  besides  numerous  other  matters,  demanding  a 
considerable  outlay  of  capital  at  the  very  outset.  Such 
a  loan  as  that  now  referred  to,  must  then  be  of  unques- 
tionable utility  to  the  tenant,  preventing,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  crippling  of  his  resources,  and  consequent 
inability  to  proceed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  with 
spirit  and  success. — T.  Sullivan. 


•  It  maf,  perhap*,  l>c  nctcBwry  to  tiatc  tliat  tliin  Ufrui  In  applied 
Mfc  10  l'i«  woken  fttonti  tut.J  for  icpalriiiK  tfiffyntillc  roaUa,  tlioio 
nfii'Ioyoid  for  fllllnjf  drains  ftdng  bfoWn  to  the  »amo  %Vic. 


Home  Correspondence. 

B road-shear iiig. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston's 
inquiry  respecting  broad  shearing,  it  is  simply  paring  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches,  which  is  sometimes 
effected  by  attaching  a  share  of  18  inclies  in  width  to  the 
Sussex  wheel-plough,  which  is  drawn  by  two  horses; 
sometimes  by  the  Sussex  cultivator,  an  iron  implement 
of  5  feet  in  width,  with  shares  12  inches  in  width,  drawn 
by  four  strong  horses  ;  this  can  only  be  used  where  the 
land  is  level  on  the  surface  ;  if  the  land  is  in  ridges  or 
otherwise  unlevel,  the  plough  is  used;  after  this  the  land 
is  harrowed,  and  the  rubbish  collected  and  burnt. — A 
Sussex  Farmer. 

Failure   in   the    Wheat-crop Your  correspondent 

"  R.  Arthur"  describes  what  he  supposes  a  new  cause 
of  failure  In  the  Wheat  crop,  but  which  is,  and  long  has 
been,  too  well  known  ;  it  is  caused  in  the  manner  he 
describes  by  the  wire- worm.  Frequently,  in  March, 
patches  of  withering  Wheat  plants  may  be  seen,  which 
on  examination  will  be  found  to  contain  the  worm  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem  ;  it  is  hard  and  very  tough,  requiring 
a  sharp  pinch  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  crush  it  ;  it 
is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  a  black  head,  is  about 
six  lines  in  length,  and  half  a  line  in  thickness.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  method  of  destroying  tliem  ;  perluips 
tiie  rooks  and  starlings  are  the  farmers'  best  assistunta 
in  this  case.  I  have  also  met  with  a  worm  in  the  gardens, 
answering  the  above  description  in  all  respects,  except 
in  being  about  thrice  as  tliick.  —  Lusor. 

Thistles. — That  troublesome  species  (Cnicus  arvensis) 
which  infests  our  pastures  and  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
down,  may  be  extirpated  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  by  draw- 
ing them.  For  yeurs  I  tried  the  usual  methods  of  mow- 
ing, fipudding,  &c.,  without  succesp,  till  it  occurred  lo  try 
Ihe  efft-'cc  of  drawing;  accordingly  I  employed  Home 
women,  defending  their  luinda  by  pieces  of  old  sacking, 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when  the  soil  wau 
thoroughly  (softened  by  a  continuance  of  v.-ct  weather  ; 
the  Thistles  were  drawn  with  mucli  case,  bringing  up  fre- 
quently from  12  to  IT)  inclies  of  the  root.  The  expense 
was  a  mere  trifie,  sometiniKs  under  Is.  per  acre  ;  and  in 
two  years  the  land  was  pretty  well  cli-arcil.  I  think  the 
part  of  the  root  left  in  the  earth  was  at  too  great  depth 
to  vegetate;  other  root  weeds  may  be  buried  ;  the  Couch 
('{^icum  Kepcns),  if  buried  only  bIx  inches  deep,  will  not 
Tan&6  IW'appearance  again;  probably  trench-ploughini^ 
Is  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it(?j 


With  regard  to  Thistles,  1  do  not  think  every  farmer  con- 
siders them  injurious.  It  once  was,  and  probably  still  ie, 
the  practice  with  some  graziers  in  the  rich  Somersetshire 
marshes,  when,  in  the  spring,  the  young  Grass  is  succu- 
lent and  laxative,  to  let  the  herdman  cut  a  small  portion 
of  the  Thistles  every  morning  ;  which,  when  withered^ 
■are  readily  eaten  by  the  cattle,  and  are  believed  to  coun- 
teract  the  too  aperient  tendency  of  the  young  herbage,- 
and  improve  the  health  and  condition  of  the  cattle.— 
Lusor. 

^^^y^- — Observing  in  your  last  Number  an  inquiry  re- 
specting the  poisonous  effects  of  the  Yew  when  eaten  by 
cartle,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy.  The  Yew  (Taxua 
Baccata)  is  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  producing  in  animal* 
that  have  eaten  of  it  a  degree  of  heaviness,  increasing 
to  stupor,  from  which  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  roused,  and  they  ultimately  die  without  any  symp- 
toms of  pain.  It  is  well  known  to  vegetable  physiolo-- 
gists  that  medical  plants  possess  properties  differing  ia 
intensity  at  different  periods  of  the  plants'  growth  ;  thus 
the  Isaves  of  plants,  such  as  hyoscyamus  and  digitalis, 
possess  the  most  active  properties  when  the  plants  are  ia 
bloom,  their  activity  diminishing  as  the  season  advances, 
until  they  are  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  medicine  when 
the  leaves  have  reached  maturity,  and  withered  on  the 
parent  stem.  May  this  not  be  the  case  with  the  Yew  ? 
the  leaves  of  which  may  possibly  be  eaten  by  cattle 
without  producing  any  very  serious  effects,  at  one  seasoa 
of  the  year,  while  at  another  they  may  act  as  a  deadly 
poison.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  Yew  is  more  viru- 
lent as  a  poison  when  in  a  withering  state,  after  it  has 
been  cut  from  the  tree,  than  when  fresh  and  growing. 
May  not  this  possibly  occur  from  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  leaf  itself  ?  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  autumn, 
and  also  in  a  dying  state,  change  from  a  green  to  a  hrowa 
colour  ;  this  change  is  accompanied  with  an  absorptiont 
of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  acting  on  th© 
green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaf  (chlorophyle),  slowly 
oxidises  it.  May  not  this  action  in  the  leaf  of  the  Yew 
sharpen  the  activity  of  the  poisonous  matter  already  con- 
tained in  it?  This  is  rendered  probable,  since  we  know 
that  some  plants  grown  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
generate  a  poison,  which  disappears  when  the  circum- 
stances are  altered  ;  thus,  the  common  Potato,  when 
grown  in  the  dark,  contains  in  its  stem  a  deadly  poison 
(solanine),  which  disappears  after  it  has  vegetated  in  the 
light  for  a  short  time.  These  hints  may  possibly  assist 
in  clearing  up  the  question,  showing  that  the  action  of 
the  Yew,  as  a  poison,  on  the  animal  ecopomy,  may  he- 
greater  at  one  period  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and 
that  the  animal  may  eat  it  in  the  green  state  without 
producing  death,  while  in  the  dry  state  it  may  prove 
fatal — Alfred  Gi/de,  Painswick. 

Hooks. — Observing,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
June  1,  an  article  calculated  to  aggravate  the  sufferings- 
of  the  poor  rooks,  you  will,  I  trust,  excuse  my  offering  a 
few  words  in  their  favour,  more  especially  as  I  consider 
them  about  to  be  put  in  fresh  jeopardy,  in  consequence 
of  a  mistake  as  to  one  of  their  most  valuable  acquire- 
ments. Owner  of  a  considerable  rookery  in  a  locality 
where  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  them  as  pests,  I  de- 
clined joining  in  a  hue  and  cry  against  them,  at  least 
until  I  should,  by  observation  and  experiment,  ascertain 
whether  my  predilection  for  them  was  merited.  Among; 
other  tests  was  the  somewhat  cruel  one  of  watching  them 
at  feed  during  the  spring  seed-time,  and  shooting  one  or 
two  per  diem  on  their  return  homewards.  I  commenced 
this  process  with  the  Oat-sowing  early  in  April,  and 
during  the  first  ten  days  found  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach to  be  entirely  grub,  wire-worm,  a  worm  with  two 
rings  round  its  body,  a  few  earth-worms,  and  now  and 
then  a  beetle,  such  as  occur  in  the  droppings  of 
cattle.  This  was  the  general  result  until  about  the  20th 
of  the  month,  when  my  faith  was  staggered  by  finding  in 
the  craw  at  least  a  score  particles  of  Oats  in  the  husk; 
but  immediately  observing  a  small  whitish  streak  under 
the  envelope  of  the  husk,  I  examined  it,  and  found  in- 
side, embedded  on  the  kernel,  a  wire-worm  extended 
lengthwise,  gorged  with  its  milky  substance,  and  in 
colour  exactly  the  same  as  the  juice  it  was  feeding  on. 
Every  single  particle  was  similarly  occupied,  and  during, 
the  next  fortnight,  during  which  the  corn  was  in  that 
state  of  transition,  we  found  this  the  principal  article  of 
their  food.  After  the  first  week  in  May,  the  wire-worm 
attained  its  natural  size  and  colour,  and  from  the  same 
time  not  one  particle  of  grain  of  any  sort  has  been  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  single  rook.  My  rookery  exhibited 
the  same  appearance  as  that  described  by  "Facile"^ 
heaps  of  chafi',  or  husk,  every  one  of  which,  in  my  case, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  his  also,  was  the  winding-sheet  of  a 
wire-worm. — Acer.  [We  shall  be  very  glad  to  insert 
any  detail  of  investigations  on  this  subject,  with  which 
our  correspondent  may  favour  us.] 

Hints  on  the  Use  of  various  Manures.. — Guano,  when 
good,  ought  to  be  of  a  lii^ht-brown,  or  fawn-colour,  dry 
and  powdery,  not  sticky  or  clammy  to  the  touch,  and 
the  lumps  when  broken  showing  numerous  small,  clear, 
Hhining  crybtuls,  and  giving  out  a  strong  smell  of  am- 
inoniii  when  mixed  with  a  little  quicklime,  and  moistened 
with  water.  Guano  aliould  be  kept  quite  dry  till  used, 
as  dump  renders  it  liable  to  decomposition  anil  the  loss 
of  ammonia  ;  audit  should  never  be  brought  in  contact 
with  quicklime,  whicli,  us  has  been  remarked,  drives  off 
the  ammonia  ;  but  guano  may  hu  used  on  land  tliat  hua 
been  limed  a  short  time  i)efiire,  and  the  lime  welt  mixed 
with  the  soil,  particularly  after  heavy  ruin.  Bone-dust 
and  gypsum  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  remark. 
The  burned  gypsum  is  the  best— costs  about  liOs.  per 
ton.     Sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  can  be  got,  the 
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former  at  about  3/.  10s.  per  ton,  the  latter  from  6/.  to  71. 
per  ton.  In  using  guano  for  Potatoes  it  ought  to  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  three  cwt.  per  acre,  either  sown  by 
the  hand  in  the  drills,  or  broadcast  just  before  the  drills 
are  formed,  and  18  cubic  yards  of  dung  spread  below  the 
Potato  cut,  and  the  whole  coTcred  in  the  usual  manner; 
the  Potatoes  set,  as  they  are  cut,  being  first  dusted  with 
gypBum  in  powder.  Or  the  guano  may  be  mixed  as 
follows  : — 3  cwt.  guano,  1  cwt.  gypsum,  1  cwt.  sulphate 
of  soda,  ^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  1  cwt. 
of  common  salt,  sown  broadcast  as  above  mentioned,  and 
18  cubic  yards  of  dung  in  the  drills.  This  last  mixture 
appears,  after  repeated  trials,  the  best  for  Potatoes,  and 
to  give  a  larger  crop  than  40  or  50  cubic  yards  of  the 
best  farm  manure  ;  and  the  after-crops,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  of  from  trials  for  the  last  three  years,  do 
Dot  seem  to  be  inferior,  and  in  some  cases  are  better  than 
when  farm-yard  manure  alone  had  been  used.  The  same 
mixture  as  for  Potatoes  answers  well  for  Turnips  with  a 
little  dung;  but  a  cheaper  one  without  dung  seems  to 
answer  as  well,  viz.,  guano,  2^;  cwt.,  bone-dust,  6  cwt.  or 
15  bushels,  and  of  gypsum,  common  salt,  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  1  cwt.  each,  to  be  sown  broadcast  on  the  land, 
•which  is  immediately  to  be  formed  into  drills  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  with  the  double-mould  plough,  and  the 
Turnip-seed  sown  with  the  barrow.  JMivlure  for  Top- 
dressing  Hay,  Pasture-Grass,  and  Oats. — Hay  to  be 
■cut  (if  top-dressed  with  the  following  mixture),  viz.  : — 
3.  cwt.  guano,  4  cwt.  or  10  bushels  fine  bone-dust,  1  cwt. 
gypsum,  and  1  cwt.  of  common  salt,  give  a  third  more 
produce  in  Hay,  and  the  after  foggage,  both  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  years,  is  much  improved.  The  same 
dressing  may  be  applied  to  old  or  young  pastures  with 
great  benefit,  and  makes  the  land  to  carry  at  least  one- 
third  more  stock,  besides  benefiting  the  after  crops. 
This  dressing  may  also  be  applied  with  benefit  to  Corn, 
Barley,  Wheat,  particularly  in  poor  lands,  and  where  the 
■straw  is  likely  to  be  short.  All  top-dressings  of  amrao- 
niacat  and  othsr  salts  should  be  applied  in  rainy  or  moist 
■weather,  early  in  the  season,  i.  f.,  in  April,  just  as  the 
-Grass  or  Corn  is  beginning  to  spring.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  experiments,  showing  the  effects  of  the 
manures  mentioned  above,  in  1843  : — 
Potatoes  fPerthshire  RedsJ,  planted  25th  to  27th  April,  1843. 


.  Tarm-yard 

Cuano 
Farm-yard 

Farm-yard 

Gypsum  powdered "\ 
on  cut  sets  before  > 
planting      .        .  J 

Farm. yard  dung- 
•Sulphate  of  suda 
Guaoo 
Sulphateof  magnesia 
Cypsum     . 


cub.yds. 
40 


Quantity  of 
manure  per 
imp.  acre. 


Cost  of 
manures 
excluding 
cartage  &c 


18 
40 


Produce 

per 
imp.  acre 


£.   6.   d. 


tons.cwt 

14     15 


1   10 
4   10 


:i 


4   10  0 

0  6  0 

1  10  0 
0  3  6 
0     1  6 


19       5 


Value  of 

Potatoes 
at  los. 
p.  boll. 


£.  s.  d. 
29  10    0 


*  This  mixture  is  sown  broadcast  upon  the  land,  then  drilled 
■up ;  when  the  dang  is  spread,  cut  sets  laid,  and  covered  up. 
StpKDisH  Turnips,  sown  June  5th.  1S43. 


Description  of 
Manures. 


Tarm-yard  dung 
'Guano 

Sulphate  of  soda 
£one-dust  , 
Gypsum     , 

Guano        . 

Tarm-yard  dung 

Bone-dust  . 


cub.yds. 
16 


Quantity  of 
Manure  per 
imp.  acre. 


Cost  of 
Manures, 
excluding 
cartage  &c 


Produce 

per 
imp.  acre 


£  s.  d. 

4  0  Ci 

1  10  0  I 

0  6  0  1- 

1  10  0  I 
0  1  6J 

2  10  0 
10  0  0 

4  0  0 


32  8 

33  i; 

25    H 


Value  of 
Produce 
p.  acre, 
at  IBs. 
per  tnn. 


31   17  *0 

■24  6  0 
25  7  11 
19     6     0 


*  Guano,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  gypsum,  mixed  and  sown 
.together  on  top  of  duug.    Bones  drilled  in,  in  contact  with  seed. 

Top-Dressinos,  sown  by  the  hand,  upon  three  years'  old 
Lea,  1643. 
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'Description 

of  Top- 
dressings. 

Quantities 

of  dressing 

applied  per 

imperial  acre. 

Cost  of 
dressings 

per 

imperial 

acre. 

5s- 

m 

Increased  pro 

from  the  appi 

tion  of  the  dr 

ings  per  ac 

Value  of 

Hay 
per  acre, 

at  6<i. 
p.  stone. 

jNO  dressing 
applied     , 

bus. 

cwt 

lbs. 

^e   s,    d. 
0     0     0 

258 

_ 

^    s.  d, 
6    9    0 

"Guano . 
Bone-  dust  i 
fine       ./ 

Gypsum 
'ComniD.salt 

10 

1 

1 
1 

- 

0   10     0-) 
10     0, 
0     1     6 
0    1    6J 

478 

220 

11  19  '0 

Nit.  of  soda 
Commn.  salt 
Gypsum 

- 

1 
1 
1 

66 

1    7    0) 
0     16^ 

0    1    oj 

434 

176 

10  17  to 

favourite  food.  Parsley  or  Cabbage-leaves,  and  allowed  for 
a  short  time  to  run  over  the  trap ;  it  may  then  be  set, 
and  it  is  sure  to  catch  them  alive.  This  is  an  excellent 
trap  too  for  rats  and  mice,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
—J.  B,  C, 


The  greater  part  of  this  pasture  was  Timothy  Grass. 
*  Advantage  was  taken  of  heavy  rain  to  put  on  these  top- 
dressings.    After-crops  good. 

t  Advantace  was  taken  of  heavy  rain  to  put  on  these  top- 
'4re8sings.    After-crops  not  so  good. 
m^W.  M.  F.J  Sarockan,  Renfrewshire. 

Destroying  Rabbits. — Since  writing  to  you  on  the  means 
-of  destroying  Rabbits  (see  page  317},  I  have  heard  of  a 
still  better  plan,  which  is  commonly  adopted  in  Derby- 
shire, viz.,  making  a  covered  pit  with  a  trap-door  nicely 
balanced ;  to  this  the  Rabbits  must  be  enticed  by  their 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Natural  Manures. — Professor  Sewell  presented  to 
the  Council  the  foUowina;  analysis,  made  for  him  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Spurgin,  of  the  substance  (resembling  mouldy 
peat)  transmitted  to  the  Society  on  the  17th  of  April 
last,  by  Mr.  Churchill  of  Colliton,  near  Dorchester  ; 
occurring  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  sour  Kimmeridge 
clay  on  his  farm,  and  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure 
for  his  Grass  lands  : 

Silica  ..... 

Organic  Matter  .  .  ,      . 

Sulphates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  Oxide 


70 
10 


of  Iron,  &c. 
Moisture 


17 
3 


The  Council  returned  to  Professor  Sewell  their  best 
thanks  for  the  favour  of  this  communication. 

Kelp  Ashes. — Dr.Burgess,  of  Margaret-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, presented  a  sample  of  a  manure,  which  he 
thought  might  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Society;  namely,  the  ash  of  the  common  kelp  of  com- 
merce. He  thought  this  application  would  be  found  ad- 
vantageous on  stiff  clay  soils  deficient  in  saline  matter. 
It  was  very  cheap,  being  delivered  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Adam  White  and  Co.,  of  Leitb,  at  3/.  \Qs.  per  ton.  Dr. 
Burgess  conceived  that,  although  the  kelp  ash  does  not 
contain  the  volatile  alkali  ammonia,  or  possess  the  animal- 
ised  properties  of  guano,  it  could  not  fail,  on  account  of 
the  potash,  wbich  constituted  its  most  active  ingredient, 
to  be  useful  on  such  soils,  which  he  believed  were  always 
benefited  by  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Moisture  in  Manures. — Mr.  Davenport  laid  before 
the  Council  an  interesting  communication  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bernays,  of  Manchester,  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement in  the  midland  counties.  Mr.  Hubbersty, 
of  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  had  set  apart  a  portion  of 
his  land  for  the  trial  of  experiments  with  ten  different 
manures:  the  soil  had  been  analysed,  and  the  produce 
when  obtained  in  each  case  would  be  separately  weighed 
and  also  analysed.  Mr.  Bernays  thought  it  worthy  of 
remark,  that  although  only  one  slight  shower  had  then 
fallen  since  the  manures  were  sown,  the  land  manured 
with  guano  and  charcoal  had  not  only  equalled  that  on 
which  the  other  manures  had  been  applied,  but  totally 
outstripped  the  portion  manured  with  farm-yard  manure ; 
while  the  land  to  which  guano  alone  was  applied  had  not 
at  that  time  kept  pace  with  the  farm-yard  manure  lot,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  rain.  Mr,  Bernays  thought 
these  facts  were  worthy  of  remark,  inasmuch  as  the 
beneficial  effects  of  charcoal  in  dry  weather,  as  a  retainer 
of  moisture,  and  an  absorbent  also  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  other  gaseous  matter,  are  clearly  proved. 
Mr.  Bernays  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  land  to 
which  artificial  manures  were  applied  were  strown  in  dry 
weather  with  a  top-dressing  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
baneful  effects  of  a  drought  would  be  unknown,  and  the 
crops  increase  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The  chemical 
substance  thus  recommended  by  Mr.  Bernays  has  long 
been  known  under  the  name  of  muriate  of  lime,  as  one 
of  the  most  deliquescent  of  our  salts.  It  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  spirit  of  salts  on  common  chalk. 
When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  remains  constantly 
damp  ;  and,  by  the  French  chemists  of  the  last  century, 
was  regarded  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  when  applied  in 
very  dilute  solution  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Professor 
Solly,  in  his  Agricultural  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  the  19th  of  April  last,  refers  to  the  deliquescent  effect 
of  this  salt,  and  its  communication  of  dampness  to  soils 
(or  the  power  of  retaining  water  in  their  pores),  when 
diffused  through  them  in  very  minute  quantity  by  means 
of  a  solution  in  water. 

Guano Mr.    Davenport    also    communicated    the 

results  of  his  own  experiments  in  Cheshire,  witli  guano, 
bones,  gypsum,  and  farm-yard  manure  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cator  various  analyses  of  guano,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  that  manure,  tried  along  with 
bone-dust,  rape-dust,  dove-manure,  and  fold-manure,  on 
lands  of  different  character  ;  all  of  which  papers  were 
referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. — Mr.  J.  H.  Sheppard, 
of  Sparling-street,  Liverpool,  informed  the  Council  that 
he  was  preparing  a  Treatise  on  guano,  containing  500 
trials  of  its  efficacy  in  comparison  with  farm-yard  manure 
and  bones,  which,  when  complete,  he  should  offer  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Society.  He  stated  that  such  was  the 
amount  of  adulteration  in  the  article,  that  there  had  been 
sold  in  Liverpool,  as  guano,  double  the  quantity  of 
genuine  guano  that  had  actually  been  imported  ;  and  he 
would,  therefore,  advise  no  person  to  become  a  purchaser 
of  any  of  the  varieties  without  having  a  previous  analysis 
made  of  the  sample  offered  to  him  for  sale.  He  recom- 
mended parties  of  agriculturists,  who  intended  to  use 
guano  next  year,  to  become  at  once  contractors  for  the 
amount  required,  at  (J/,  per  ton,  the  price  at  which  the 
genuine  Ichaboe  variety  could  now  be  secured,  Mr. 
Sheppard  inclosed  in  his  communication  a  lithographic 
print  of  the  Island  of  Ichaboe,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  library  of  the  Society. — Mr.  George  G. 
Cummings,  of  Mincing-lane,  communicated,  through 
the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  African  guano.  He  was  about  to  send  out  several 
vessels  to  the  Island  of  Ichaboe,  which  were  expected  to 
return  to  this  country  by  the  first  or  second  month  of 


next  year  ;  when  all  parties,  whose  orders  were  received 
at  the  present  time,  would  be  entitled  to  h;ive  i'  delivered 
at  6/.  per  ton  ;  the  guano  being  obfained  free  of  expense 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  only  chargf  s  a  trndant  on 
the  speculation,  thoseof  the  collection,  freltii't,  &i-.,  which 
last  year  had  amounted  to  from  5^.  to  11.  The  high  price 
of  guano  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  extensive 
adulteration  of  it  by  fraudulent  dealers,  w^ re  great  ob- 
stacles to  its  purchase  and  efficiency. —  Messrs.  Carson 
and  Gilgour,  of  Exchange-buildings,  LivrrjuMl,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  a  list  of  the  v:irious  plaices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  woild  where  guano  was  hkt-ly  to  be 
found.  They  conceived  that  it  would  occur  prnbably  on 
all  islands  of  a  volcanic  nature,  of  good  qualit)  ;  but  that 
beyond  the  limits  of  28  degrees  nortli  or  so  th  of  the 
equator,  its  properties  were  likely  to  be  Ir-s  valuable. 
The  list  comprised  the  Utitude  and  longitude  o  80  dis- 
tinct geographical  positions. 

The  following  communications  and  presents  were 
received  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  : — Mr. 
Jonas  Webb  — a  copy  of  the  printed  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1747,  containing  further  rules,  orders,  and 
regulations  for  more  effectually  preventing  fhe  spread  of 
the  distemper  then  raging  amongst  the  horned  cattle; 
Colonel  Rawstorne — a  letter  from  Mr.  Jara^.s  Dixon  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  complaint  amon^  cuttle  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Hudson,  of  Wick,  Worcestershire — a  letter  on 
the  Turnip-fly  ;  Mr.  Christopher  Joljnsun,  Lancaster— 
coramuuications  on  a  grub  in  Wheat  ;  Rev.  T.  Cator, 
Mr.  Frederick  Manning,  and  Mr.  Tweed— re[ii)rts  on 
the  draught  of  oxen  ;  Rev.  John  Barlow — invitHfion  to 
Agricultural  Lectures  at  the  Royat  Instituii'ni  ;  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Kirkleavington — on  the  appoinunent-it  judges  ; 
Lord  Western — an  oil-painting  of  a  Devon  "x,  by  Mr, 
Vine  (an  artist  destitute  of  arms,  but  a  n.n^t  skilful 
painter,  and  exact  copyist  from  nature  or  apt)  ;  Mr. 
Bigg — a  model  of  his  sheep-dipping  apparatus  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Overman — a  model  of  his  mllk-t1■ay^  (with  an 
explanatory  paper  for  the  Journal  Conimirife)  ;  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Bersted  Lodge,  Bognor— the  ini)d<-l  of  an 
implement  for  working  among  drilled  Turmps  ;  Mrs. 
Le  Jeune,  of  Romsey — Wheat-ears  of  18i4;  Mr.  Ber- 
nays— notice  of  the  Grass  on  which  the  Spanish  merino 
sheep  are  fed  ;  Mr.  Fleetwood,  12,  East  Suffolk-street, 
King's-cross — gratuitous  offer  of  sunflower  plants  to 
members  of  the  Society  ;  Mr.  Comins,  South  MoUon— 
notice  of  his  one-way  or  turn-over  plougli  ;  Mi.  John 
Read — notice  of  his  garden  and  fire-engines  ;  Mr.  Abbot, 
of  Gravesend — letters  on  cheap  periodicals  ;  pioneedings 
of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture  at  Caen. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  5ih  of  June: 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  Presidrut,  in  the 
Chair;  Duke  of  Richmond;  Marquis  of  Do«nshire; 
Earl  of  Euston  ;  Earl  of  Ilchester  ;  Vis^count  Torrington ; 
LordCamoys;  Hon.  R.  H.  CHve,  M.P. ;  Hon.  G.  H, 
Cavendish,  M. P.;  H.  Allen,  Jan.,  Esq.;  R.  Aichbold, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Col.  Austen  ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  l^sq,  ;  G. 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  John  Raymond  Bark<:'r,  Esq.; 
T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq,,  M.P.  ;  F.  Burke,  E^q. ;  R.  H. 
Cheney,  Esq.;  R.  Etwall,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  A.  E.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  S.  Grantham,  E^q.  ;  Sir 
John  Guest,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  John  Hudson,  Esq.  ;  R.  H. 
Hurst,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ;  G.  Kimberley, 
Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq.;  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  iiart.  ;  Sir 
C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Col. 
Pennant;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell;  J.  B.  Simunds, 
Esq.;  T.  H.  S.  E.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P.;  a-id  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P. — The  following  new  Members 
were  elected : — 

Pittis,  George,  Wymoning-,  Portsmouth. 

Washbourn,  William,  TilliogdowD.  Tandrid^^e,  Surrey. 

Ethelston,  Rev.  Ctiarles  W.,  Uplyme,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 

Micliel,  Lieut. -Col.,  Dcwlisli  House,  Elandlord,  Dorset. 

Aplio,  Henry,  Misterton,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

Lacon,  John  E.,  Ormesby  House,  Great  Yarmouth,  Nnrfolk, 

Curtois,  Rev.  R.  G.,  D.D.,  Nile  Terrace,  Roclicster,  Kent. 

Dyke,  George  Potton,  Chiistchurch,  Hunts.  ' 

Hodding,  Edward  Davis,  Odstock,  Salisbury. 

Beale,  James,  Canford,  Wnnborne,  Dorset. 

Hart,  Thos.  Fred.,  Barhaoi  House,  East  Hoathley,  Hurst- 
Green,  Sussex. 

Gale,  Richard  Cliristopher,  Winchester. 

Girdlcstone,  Rev.  H.,  Salisbury. 

Young,  J.  G  ,  Salisbury. 

Ellis,  Charles,  Franklans,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Blunt,  Rev.  Walter,  Longstock,  Stockbndge,  Hants. 

Lewis,  Anthuny,  Mist,  Nether  Wallop,  Andover. 

Elton,    Sir    Edward    Marwood,    Bart.,    Wid worthy    Court, 
Honiton,  Devon. 

Padwick,  Wm.  Fred.,  Manor  House,  Hayling,  Hants. 

Gamlcn,  Wm.  Horusey,  Hayne  House,  Tiverton,  Dtvon. 

Brooke,   Sir  Arthur  B.  de  Capelt,  Bart.,  Oakley,  Ketterinji 
Nortbamptonsliire.  . 

Elliott,  Thomas  Christopher,  Soulhimpton.  ! 

Elliott,  John,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Willis,  Joseph,  jun.,  Backnowle,  Corfe  Caslle,  Dorset. 

Lankesier,  Joseph,  Southampton. 

Lankester,  Williiim,  Soullianipton. 

Robson,  John,  East  Kie.der,  Hexham,  Northumberland. 

Bridger,  Jame>  Weddel,  Belmont,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

Williams,  Herbert,  Stinsford  House,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Phelps,  John  Bryant,  Monkton,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Jenkins,  John,  jun.,  Caerleon,  Newport,  Monnniuthshire. 

Voss,  William,  West  Bueknowle,  Cnrfe  Castle,  Dorset. 

Rowe,  William  North,  Cove,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Gough,  Edward,  Gravel  Hill.  Shrewsbury. 

Blacliford,  Lady  Isabella,  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gater,  George  Henry,  Westend,  Southampton. 

Halsey,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moore,  Gaddesiien  Park,  Hemel  Hemp3ted, 
Herts. 

Witham,  Henry,  Lartington  Hall,  Barnard  Castle,  Durham. 

The  names  of  twenty-eight  candidates  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
monthly  report  of  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  and 
the  state  of  the  funds  to  the  end  of  May.     He  stated 
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that  200/.  having  been  already  paid  on  account  of  the 
SouLhani|>toa  Meeting,  there  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  bankirrs  the  balance  of  800/.  on  account  of  the 
South;ini|iton  s-.b-scription  of  lOGOZ. ;  and  a  bahince  of 
1600/.  OM  ihe  (general  account  ot  the  Society.  He  had 
the  satisf  ictioii  of  announcing  to  the  Council,  that  in  the 
course  of  tei  days  after  the  recent  general  meeting,  no 
less  than  -'jOQI  hud  been  received  for  subscriptions  ;  and, 
as  that  Hiiioutit  L-ousisted  cliiefly  of  arrears  due  to  the 
Society- — y-'ui  up  pn)bably  from  the  just  representations 
of  the  cl'iims  of  the  Society  upon  its  members,  made  on 
that  occur,  on — he  entertained,  in  common  with  the  other 
member*  of  ihe  Finance  Cnmrnittee,  a  well-grounded 
trust  th;it  t-xrreme  legal  measures,  under  the  powers  of 
the  charter,  might,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  not 
altogether,  br  ohviared  by  the  continued  and  prompt 
payment  ..f  the  remaining  arrears.  Their  duty  to  the 
Council,  liowever,  imposed  upon  the  Committee  the 
painful  necessity  of  recommending  immediate  legal  steps 
to  be  taken  Hi;ainst  certain  paiiies  who  were  in  arrear, 
and  they  luid  made  the  requisite  arrangements  for  such 
a  process  <ccordingly.  The  Council  then  unanimously 
adopted  Jiiid  C'lntii-.iied  the  report,  and  gave  the  requi- 
site authnrity  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  it 
contained. 

Southampton  Meeting.— The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Chairman  uf  (be  General  Southampton  Committee,  pre- 
sented llir-  report  of  'heir  proceedings.  The  whole  of 
the  arrai>;;e!iient3  were  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  of 
progress ;  md  the  Committee  received  from  Colonel 
Hendersuii,  the  Mayor,  and  tiie  authorities  of  South- 
ampton ct-nerally,  ihe  raoat  cordial  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  i-O'iipleCing  ilie  details  on  every  point  of  the 
business  (^nnnected  with  the  ensuing  mt;et;ing.  The 
numerous  entries  tor  tiie  Show,  and  the  interest  con- 
nected with  the  occasion,  guve  a  promise  that  the  meet- 
ing woulil  be  one  of  a  most  successful  character.  Al- 
ready it  hail  Ijerii  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  tlie 
Show-yard  iieyond  (he  liaiits  of  that  at  Derby;  it  was 
still,  lio  >e^er,  foi'nd  ihdt  more  space  (or  exhibition  was 
required.  amJ  ihe  Co;umittee  then  applied  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  amhority  ro  enlarge  the  Sliow-yaid  for  imple- 
ments, by  an  fxtra  quantity  of  756  feet  run  of  sheddmg, 
and  to  p'.'i!ia--e  no  less  than  1500  iron  hurdles,  each 
6  feet  ioDi,  (or  tlie  Cattle-yard,  of  JMtssrs.  CoLtim  and 
Hallen,  ilie  manufacturers,  and  contractors  for  that 
amount.     'I'lii-  report  was  unaaimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miles,  jM.P.,  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Kiciimond,  Mr.  A.  Fletcher,  of  Millbrook, 
Southam|it'm,-.vH3  uoaniiin)i'sly  appointed  the  Auctioneer 
of  the  Socitrtv  for   tiie  SoufhimptonAIeeting, 

A  WEEKLY  Conxcii,  was  heUl  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover--qii.i'K,  o-i  Wednesday  last  tlie  12th  of  June  ; 
present— The  R,r.  Hon,  Earl  Spencer,  President, ,  in  the 
chair;  iNlarqutss  of  Downshire,  Earl  uf  Lovelace,  Lord 
Bridporr,  Hon.  Ciptaiii  Spencer,  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  T.  Alcock,  li-q..  J.  Arkwritfht.  Esq.,  J.  Baines, 
Esq.,  D.  Barcliy,  Esq,  M.  P.,  T.  "R.  Barker,  Esq.,  G. 
R.  Barktr,  ti-q.  J.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  J.  Denett,  E^^q., 
M.P.,  E  B.Aiy,  E>q.,  Sir  A.  B.  de  Capell  Brooke, 
Bart.,  T.  W.  (ir^matoii,  Esq..  MP.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Esq., 
W.  R.  B-..%ne,  Esq.,  F.  Burke.  E.q.,  Col.  Challoner. 
F.  C.  Cbuiy,  ,sq.,  U.  Coln.an,  Esq.,  C.  Cure,  Esq.,  J. 
Dean,  E^'|..  J.  H.  1!.  Foli-.y,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.,  B.  Gihh.-,  E^q  ,  H.  Glfibs.  Esq.,  J.  B.  Glecg. 
Esq.,  W.  L.  G-wcr,  Ekj..  li.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Sir  J.~V. 
B.  Johi.^t-.r,  Bart.,  \l.P.,  G.  Kiinberiey.  Esq.,  J. 
Kinder,  K>q.,  J.  Ktrsopp,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq., 
M.P,,  Col.  vUcD  .Mali,  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M,P.,  J.  W.  L. 
Naper,  Esq.,  V.  Cgiivie,  E>q.,  J.  Paikes,  Esq.,  C.E„ 
E.  Parkin^.  Esq.,  E.  W,  11.  Peudarves,  Esq,  M.P.. 
Col.  Pei.M.nt.  C.  Pocork,  E^q.,  Prof.  Sewell,  J.  V. 
Shelley,  E^q..  U^v,  T.  P.  Slapp.  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  W. 
R.  C.  Stan.n,-ld.  Esq..  M  P..  T.  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  C. 
H.  Turnt-i,  Esq.,  Sir  H.  Verney,  Bart,,  and  W.  Whit- 
more,  E«q. 

Franci-    Popham.    Esq.,   of  Littlecott,  near  Hunger- 
ford,  Berk-tiirr  ;  and   VVilIiiirn   Bruce  Stopford,  Esq.,  of 
Drayton,  N  "  h  impton-^hire.  weie  elt-cted  Governors,  and 
thefollo«»u4  iHn'le..eii  Memoers  of  tlie  Society  :  — 
Fowler,  -M  c-'ac  .  [.idle  Bu^jhy  Farm.  Statimorc,  Middlesex 
WotHlrow,  Williim  ftobbuMlh,  Tim'  Place,  Tumbland,  Norwich 
Crawliiii',  v\rn..  ei'it<»li>iw  Clost.  Ht-Xliam,  NoithumberlanU 
Crawhah.   I--«h»;.   VVliile  Hmittc,   S  arihope,  Bishop-Auckland 
Tatham.  r-iipiia"  J.tint'H,  2/,  Btdrord.pluct',  Russtll-sq, 
Crawter,  ninina-t,  C'liihatii.  Surrey 

Crawler,  nvur.,  7.  ^ollllJamptlln  Buildings,  Chaocery-laoe 
Marshall,  num,  l<a'iiiitr»,  dieqhaia,  Uucka 
Harfieid,  Kxicrr,  8ouih»im(jCoii 
Appcrlc>,  W.  H..  Ilurelofd 

Mellor,  J<iiiit,  Litt(<;  A>toii,  Lichfield,  Staffordahirc 
DiivcT,  K-Mtc-A.  SijiitdHinptuit 

LowRon,  Nv»b/.  Wiii'>ri-K'-Wcar,  Bishop-Auckland,  Duiham 
BowMcr,  K.  ':ft<ir(l,  Uisliotr- Auckland,  Durham 
BowKcr,  Aiihuiii,  Ttinaall,  lliirtleiKJol,  Durham 
Herrinc.  ■'.  B.,  fmciilcy.  Middknvx 
HymouH,  l'>t  •ni'ia,  coryi   a,  Lauiiccitton,  Cornwall 
AndrcwH,  IlK.'h'inl,  AboVf-IIai,  H'lutiiamjtton 
Jaob  J;i(i>:i.  -Sf.  Cr'-s,  Winchc»lcr 

Hardtni;.  H  •'uin-n  Tozhili.  .stnmford  Farm,  Dorchcstcr,  Dorset 
BorHjr,  John,  Milton,  ChrUtchurcti,  Hauts 
KtctiardAuii,  Wtiii.itii,  .<iuiit(iMrni>ton 

AldrilKc  tViiii.iin,  .iiiUttiainijiOd 

Rodd,  KraxciK,  rrcti.irtha  Hall,  Lannccston,  Cornwall 

Carriv.jAaiv-,  lltil«idv,  Kini;n.Laiii;ley,  Hcrt* 

B«lntbur)»iie..rKu  i',i)ior,  Dcvizcn,  Wlltt 

The  Dfinifs  of  eleven  candidates  for  election  at  the 
ntxt  tnte.  iiijj  *cre  thrn  rc-id. 

Byr-Law-.  — The  PrefcidKnt,  on  the  part  of  the  Bye- 
Law  Coo.n.i.tet:,  Uid  before  the  Council  the  dranghl 
of  new  Byr-l.tws,  recommended  for  the  con»idcralion 
of  the  CutJMCil. 

On  thR  oionon  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barktr,  the  Prcni- 
dcnt  wft«  r*-t\>n'.*tfti  to  direct  a  Hpcdul  Council  to  be 
btld  for  ihc  purpoHC  of  uking  tbi»  Report  into  conbi- 


deration.  The  President  then  ordered  that  such  Spe- 
cial Council  should  be  summoned  for  Tuesday,  the  16th 
of  July,  at  one  o'clock. 

Agkiculturai.  College.  —  Mr.  Bowly  and  Mr. 
Brown  transmitted  to  the  Council  various  documents 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
College  on  an  e.'cample  farm  in  the  oolitic  district,  in. 
eluding  the  country  commonly  called  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  extending  from  Bath  to  Chipping-Camden  ;  also 
including  a  great  part  of  O.^fordshire  and  North  Wilt- 
shire, part  of  Berkshire,  &c. 

The  following  were  among  the  communications  re- 
ceived by  the  Council :  a  drawing  and  description  of 
the  new  double  cheese-press,  invented  by  Mr.  James 
Adams,  jun.,  of  Parks  Cottage,  Southwell ;  a  Treatise  on 
Adulterations  in  Artificial  Manures,  and  a  Chemical 
Apparatus  Chest,  presented  by  Dr.  Robinson  ;  and  the 
Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next, 
the  lUth  of  June. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Alai/  24. — Lord  Prudhoe  in  the  chair.  The  subject 
was  The  Application  of  Geology  to  Land-draining,  by 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.,  Sec.  Zool.  Soc.  Mr.  Ogilby  com- 
menced by  stating  some  of  the  more  prominent  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  soil  by  stagnant  water.  He  explained 
more  especially  how  the  land  was  rendered  cold  and  late 
by  the  great  capacity  of  water  for  heat,  as  compared 
with  clay  or  sand  ;  the  same  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  earth  or  mould 
four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  of  common  air  five 
degrees,  being  only  sufficient  to  raise  that  of  water  one 
degree;  the  residue  being  absorbed  by  the  water  and 
rendered  latent.  Consequently,  when  the  land  is  satu- 
rated by  water,  the  sun's  rays,  instead  ofbeing  expended 
in  heating  the  soil,  are  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  by 
the  water  which  it  contains,  and  the  soil  derives  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  warmth  which  it  would  do  were  it  filled 
with  common  air  instead  of  water.  Otiier  injurious 
effects  were,  that  it  soured  the  land,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  substances  hurtful  to  vegetation.  These 
were  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  common  air  and  the 
oxygen  which  it  contains  from  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
Vegetable  and  animal  manures  thus  remained  imperfectly 
decayed,  or  decay  was  converted  into  putrefaction,  and 
acetic,  malic,  tannic,  gallic,  and  other  acids,  substituted 
for  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  products  of  simple 
decay,  and  which,  with  the  elements  of  water,  are 
now  recognised  as  the  chief  agents  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants.  Superabundant  moisture,  likewise, 
rendered  the  climate  of  a  country  insalubrious  ;  but  its 
injurious  effects  were  more  immediately  recognised  in 
supplying  the  roots  of  growing  plants  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  moisture  than  they  are  able  to  digest,  and 
thus  rendering  them  weak  and  dropsical.  Mr.  Ogilby 
next  proceeded  to  explain  how  these  injuries  might  be 
remedied  by  efficient  draining  ;  and  observed  that  land 
was  rendered  wet  and  unproductive  from  two  sources  ; 
first  of  all  by  rain  falliog  on  the  surface  of  a  stiff"  clay 
soil,  or  stagnating  within  the  pores  of  a  loamy  soil,  in- 
cumbent on  an  impervious  subsoil ;  and,  secondly,  by 
springs  overflowing  the  surface  from  some  higher  ground, 
or  oozing  up  from  beneath  the  soil  itself.  These  two 
diff'crent  forms  of  disease  required  different  modes  of 
treatment  ;  the  system  which  would  accomplish  a  radical 
cure  in  the  one  case,  might,  indeed,  alleviate  the  effect,  but 
could  never  remove  the  cause  in  the  other;  and  Mr. 
Ogilby  stated  that  the  great  error  of  modern  writers  on 
draining  consisted  in  not  being  aware  of,  or  at  least  not  suf- 
ficiently distinguishing,  these  different  causes  of  wetness 
in  land,  and  the  different  modes  of  treatment  which  were 
applicable  accordingly.  The  common  method  of  surface- 
draining,  which  was  so  much  in  vogue  at  present,  and 
wliich  was  necessary  and  efficient  for  the  discharge  of 
rain-water,  would  produce  but  a  partial  effect  in  alleviat- 
ing the  injuries  caused  by  subterraneous  springs;  and 
that  too  at  an  enormous  cost,  compared  with  the  expense 
of  simple  and  more  appropriate  modes.  High-lying  arable 
soils,  especially  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  West  of 
England,  were  fiequenlly  injured  by  both  causes;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  commonly  i.rose  from 
the  rains  which  fell  so  abundantly  in  these  localities,  and 
it  was  to  such  lands  that  the  system  of  furrow-draining 
was  peculiarly  applicable.  The  principles  of  this  system 
consisted  in  cutting  parallel  drains  at  equal  distances  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  asunder,  according  to  the 
tenacity  or  lightness  of  the  soil,  and  leading  them  all  into 
one  or  more  main  drains,  according  to  the  inequalities  and 
siz-;  of  the  field.  Great  differences  prevailed  among 
practical  drainers  as  to  the  distance,  depth,  width,  fall, 
and  direction  of  the  parallel  drains,  which  Mr.  Ogilby 
ancribed  to  the  different  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  in  which  the  several  observers  had  found 
particular  modes  most  efficient,  and  deprecated  the  idea 
of  any  one  system  or  set  of  rules  being  universally  appli- 
cable to  all  circumstunces  and  localities.  The  distance 
of  the  drains  he  stated  to  depend  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  aoil,  of  which  it  should  vary  inversely  as  the 
tenacity  ;  in  the  sLiffest  soiU  experience  proved  that 
the  dniins  were  perfectly  efficient  at  lo  feet  apart,  and 
in  very  light  aoila  at  from  30  to  10  feet.  The  depth 
was  not  flul>jcct  to  much  variation  or  controversy  ;  from 
.'JO  to  30  inches  wan  generally  sufficient,  it  being  always 
underHlood  that  the  main  draiuH  should  be  at  least  G 
inches  deeper  than  the  parallel.  The  width  of  the 
parallel  drains  should  depend  on  tin;  quantity  of  water 
they  had  to  carry  off;  if  the  (low  be  inbignificnnt  the 
drain  uhould  be  cut  very  narrow,  generally  not  more 
than  2  or  3  inchea  wide  at  bottom,  otherwise  the  water 


will  stagnate,  instead  of  running  freely  off  ;  if  the  flow 
be  more  considerable,  the  drain  must  be  made  wider  in 
proportion,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  current  from  tearing 
up    the.'  bottom,   and  in   time   choking    the  drain.     Aa 
to  the   fall  and  direction   of  the  drains,  It  was  stated 
that  great  differences  prevailed,    especially    where    the 
land  lay  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  had  a  considerable 
slope  ;    one   party   maintaining   that    they    should    be 
run   perpendicularly   up    and    down    the    face    of    the 
hill,    another    that    they    should     be     run    diagonally 
across   it.     Mr.    Ogilby  believed   both  opinions   to   be 
right,  under   particular  circumstances,  but  that  neither 
of  them  was  a  correct  expression    of  the  actual   prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  direction  of  the  drains  depended-, 
which  he  stated  to  be  that  the  parallel  drains  should  cut 
the  different  strata  of  the  land  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
strike,  whilst  the  main  or  leading  drains  should  be  across 
the  direction  of  the  dip.     This  position  was  illustrated  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  strengthened  by 
the  well-known  greographical  fact,  that  it  is  consonant  to 
the   system  which  Nature  presents   in  the  direction  of 
large  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams.     After  explain- 
ing the  various  methods  of  filling  these  drains,   by  tiles, 
broken  stones,  wood,    straw,  &c.,  Mr.  Ogilby  proceeded 
to  consider  the  case  of  land  injured  by  subjacent  water 
contained  in  the  bowels    of  the  earth,   and  forcing  itself 
up  in  springs  from  beneath,  or  trickling  down  from  the 
tail  or   outcrop    of   some    overlying   strata.     This  was 
stated  to  be  the  caose  of  all  the  great  bogs,  fens,  and 
morasses,   which  covered  so  large   a  surface   in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England,  and  which,  vyhen 
laid  dry,   produced  some  of  the  finest  land.     This  pari 
of  the  subject  was  illustrated  by  numerous   geological 
sections,  explanatory  of  the  formation  of  springs,  and 
the  origin  of  the  fens  and  bogs  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  proper  mode  of  draining  such  land  was  discovered 
and  practised  extensively  daring  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  by  J.  Elkington,  a  Warwickshire  farmer, 
who  had  the  merit  of  perceiving  the  relation  which  this 
species  of  wetness,  and  the  origin  of  springs  in  general, 
bears  to  the  geological  stratification  of  the  surrounding 
country,  at  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  stratification 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,   and  confined  to  a  (e^  inquirers. 
The  great  success  which  attended  Elkington's  practice, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  1000/.  was  voted  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  should  impart  his  secret,  as  it  was  then 
considered,  to  certain  individuals  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.     This  was  done  ;  and  the  result,  pub- 
lished by  Johnstone,  one  of  the  persons  appointed,  dis- 
plays one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  appHcEN 
tions  of  scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes  within 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge.     Yet  strange  to 
say,  the  very  memory  of  Elkington's  system  seems  to  be 
lost  at  the  present  day,  or  remembered  only  to  be  con- 
demned   as    inefficient,   though   it  rests  on  indubitable 
scientific   principles,   and  the  works  of  Arthur  Young, 
and  the  various  county  reports,  are  filled  with  testimo- 
nies of  its  efficieccy  and  success.     The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  its  application  requires  a  more   extensive  and 
scientific  acquaintance   with  the  origin  of  springs,  the 
laivs  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  principles  of  levelling,  as 
well  as  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  stratification 
of   the    earth,    than    common   land-surveyors,    or   most 
writers  on  this  subject,  can  be  expected  to  possess  ;  and 
of  all  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Ogilby 
stated,  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only 
individual  whom  he  knew  to  be  aware  of  the  real  import- 
ance of  Elkington's  system,  or  to  have  practised  it  exten- 
sively.    The  principles  upon  which  this  mode  of  drainage 
depends  are  purely  geological.     Elkington  divides  the  dif- 
ferent strata  which  compose  the  globe  into  two  great 
chisses  :  those  which,  like  sand,  gravel,  Sec.  are  of  a  porous 
nature,  and  permit  water  to   sink  into   and  percolate 
freely  through  them  ;  and  those  which,  like  stiff  clay, 
compact  rock,  and  that  species  of  gravel  cemented  by  iron, 
which  is  commonly  called   till,  are  impervious  to  water. 
Suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plastic  clay,  and  other 
geological  formations,  numerous  alternations  of  porous 
and  impervious  strata  occur,  the  rain-water  which  falls  on 
the  outcrop  of  the  porous  strata  will  percolate  down 
through  its  substance  till  it  arrives  at  the  lowest  point, 
where  it  will  lie  upheld  by  the  subjacent  bed  of  pervious 
clay,  and  confined  by  a  similar  bed  above.     The  porous 
bed  will  thus  resemble  a  bent  tube,  into  one  or  both  ends 
of  which  water  is  poured  :  if  one  or  more  holes  be  bored 
in  the  upper  wall  of  the  lube  at  its  lowest  point,  the 
water  will  spout  out  of  them  like  a  little  fountain ;  or,  if 
the  tube  he  filled,  it  will  at  last  overflow  at  the  ends.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  wetness  which  gives  rise  to  bogs  and 
morasses.     These  swamps  always  rest  immediately  on  a 
till  or  clay  bottom,  incumbent  upon  a  stratum  of  sand  or 
gravel  filled  with  water,  and  cropping  out  on  some  high 
ground   in    the   neighbourhood   from   which  the   water 
descends.     The  rains  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
gradually  fill  tliese  porous  strata,  till  they  at  length  trickle 
over  the  lower  edge  of  the  outcrop,  forming  a  continuous 
line  of  springs  which  overflow  all  the  surrounding  low 
lands,  or  burst  up  at  the  lowest  point  through  accidental 
crevices  or  weak  points  of  the  superjacent  clay  beds,  and 
give  rise  to  tlie  green  welleys  and  shaking  quagrairei  so 
frequently  met  with  in  fens  and  turf  bogs.     The  former 
case  huppena  along  the  edges  of  the  London  Basin,  whera 
the   clay   comes   in   contact  with   the    subjacent    aand 
beds   of  the    plastic   formation;    in   Kent  and   Sussex 
where   the    wcald   clay   meets    the    Hastings    sand   on 
the  one  aide,  and  the  chalk  ranges  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs  on  the  other  ;  the  latter  is  almost  unlTcr- 
nally  the  case  in  the  bogs  and  fens  of  Ireland  ond  ian- 
colnshiro.    To  cure  the  former  spceies  of  wctne»i|  w  » 
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only  necessary  to  draw  a  trench  along  the  line  of  the 
flpringa  at  a  short  distance  below  where  they  burst  out, 
«nd  sufficiently  deep  to  cut  into  the  porous  stratum  con- 
taining the  water,  and  thus  intercept  it  before  it  rises  to 
.the  surface  or  overflows  the  land.  The  line  of  the  drain 
is  determined  by  the  application  of  the  spirit-level,  upon 
the  principle  that  water  always  stands  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion in  the  same  reservoir  or  in  reservoirs  communicat- 
ing with  one  another ;  and  in  cases  where  the  porous 
stratum,  containing  the  water,  lies  too  deep  to  be  reached 
ty  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  wells  are  sunk  at  intervals, 
or  a  large  auger  is  used  to  make  bore-holes  in  the  bottom, 
up  which  the  water  ascends,  and  of  course  lowers  the 
spring  or  reservoir  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 
In  the  second  case,  where  the  bog  lies  nearly  level,  and 
the  springs  burst  up  at  intervals  through  accidental  cre- 
Tices  in  the  till  or  clay  bed  on  which  it  rests,  one  or 
more  deep  trenches  are  cut  across  the  bog,  in  the  proper 
direction  to  secure  a  good  fwll,  and  wells  or  bore-holes 
■aunk  as  in  the  former  instance  through  the  subjacent 
clay  to  let  the  water  escape  :  its  level  will  consequently 
be  reduced  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
which  it  is  always  better  to  cut  down  to  the  clay  or  till, 
where  the  bog  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
Sometimes,  when  the  bog  lies  perfectly  landlocked  or 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  hills  which  afford  no  outlet, 
the  water  may  still  be  carried  off  by  sinking  a  well  or 
ibore-holes  into  a  dry  subjacent  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel, 
and  thus  letting  the  water  escape  beneath.  These  prin- 
■ciples,  Mr.  Ogilby  stated,  were  applicable  to  many  dis- 
tricts, and  afforded  tlie  only  cheap  and  eflEicient  system 
of  drainage  for  lands  injured  by  subjacent  water. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Tiverton. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  here,  which  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  his  Lordship  made  the  following  remarks  in 
illustration  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  Agricultural 
meetings  : — "  Each  man's  experience  must  inevitably  be 
confined  to  a  small  scale — to  the  range  of  his  own  farm, 
or  to  the  range  of  his  immediate  neighbours'  ;  but  by 
these  meetings  he  is  able  to  acquire  all  the  benefits 
of  the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  country.  Agri- 
culture has  of  late  years  taken  an  entirely  new  character. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  Agriculture  was  a  practice  ; 
it  is  now  daily  becoming  more  and  more  a  science. 
In  former  times  men  did  in  Agriculture,  as  they  have 
teen  wont  at  different  periods  to  do  in  many  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  ;  they  groped  about  very  much 
in  the  dark.  They  saw  that  certain  things  produced 
-certain  results,  but  they  did  not  know  why  those  causes 
produced  those  results.  They  knew  that  certain  manures 
were  good  for  certain  soils,  that  certain  soils  were  best 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  produce,  that  some 
pastures  fattened  better  than  others,  but  why  those  dif- 
ferent results  rose  from  those  different  causes,  not  only 
the  farmer  could  not  tell  you,  but  no  man  had  turned 
his  attention  to  investigate  it.  Chemists  have  of  late 
years  turned  their  attention  to  Agriculture,  and  that 
science  which  had  formerly  been  considered  to  be  con- 
fined in  its  practical  application  to  medicine,  has  of  late 
years  been  turned  to  the  practical  advantage  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  agriculturist  is  in  fact  a  manufacturer.  He 
is  a  manufacturer  of  grain,  and  grass,  and  cattle.  He 
knows  by  experience  that  certain  manures  are  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  certain  crops.  But  the  chemist  has 
stepped  in  of  late  years,  and  by  careful  analysis  has  told 
the  farmer  first  of  all  what  are  the  chemical  elements 
of  which  his  crops  are  composed ;  has  instructed  him 
what  are  the  substances  of  which  the  straw,  and  the 
grain,  and  the  grass,  and  various  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions, are  composed.  Well  then,  the  chemist  analyses 
your  soil.  He  tells  you  what  the  soil  is  composed  of. 
By  knowing  what  the  soil  is  composed  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  the  crop  you  want  to  grow  is,  on  the 
other,  you  can  tell  whether  your  soil  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  crop,  or  whether  any,  and  if 
any,  what  are  the  ingredients  to  be  added.  Well,  this 
reduces  Agriculture,  which  before  was  a  matter  of 
experiment  and  trial,  to  a  science  very  nearly  amounting 
to  certainty ;  because  every  man  can  tell,  within  a  cer- 
tain calculation,  whether  his  soil  is  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular culture  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  it,  and  if  it  is 
not,  he  knows  what  manures  are  necessary  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  his  purpose.  The  chemist  also  teaches 
the  farmer  that  those  chemical  substances  which  are 
found  in  his  farm-yard,  if  carefully  stored,  if  carefully 
collected,  and  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  as  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  all  over  the  country,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  applications  which  he  can  add  to  his 
Boil ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  farm-yard  of  every  farmer 
contains  more  valuable  manure  than  he  can  obtain  by  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  in  purchasing  elementary 
substances  from  abroad ;  everybody  knew  by  their  expe- 
rience that  marshes  containing  stagnant  water  were  un- 
favourable to  vegetation.  The  chemist  explains  all  these 
various  workings  of  Nature ;  and  when  you  know  what 
Nature  does,  and  how  she  does  it,  you  are  better  able  to 
enlist  her  natural  processes  into  your  service  than  when 
you  wandered  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  guide  than 
that  of  trial  and  observation.  These  are  great  advan- 
tages, which  science  has  of  late  years  brought  to  assist 
the  practical  farmer,  as  these  are  descriptions  of  know- 
ledge which  the  occupation  and  pursuits  of  the  farmer 
prevent  him  from  acquiring."  —  JVoolmer's  Exeter 
Cassette, 


Miscellaneous. 

r  Drill  Husbandry  of  Turnips.— The  Time  of  sowing 
the  different  Varieties  on  different  Soils j  and  at  different 


Elevations  and  Latitudes. — 1st.  As  a  general  rule 
Turnips  may  with  advantage  be  sown  at  an  earlier  period 
in  the  north  than  would  be  suitable  for  the  same  species, 
with  other  circumstances  equal,  in  the  south.  Thus, 
although  in  the  East  Riding  it  is  common  to  commence 
sowing  Swedes  the  second  week  in  May,  and  to  finish 
White  Turnips  by  the  21st  June,  in  Suffolk  it  is  usual  to 
commence  Swedes  near  the  end  of  May,  and  white 
Turnips  a  month  later.  2nd,  The  effect,  however,  of 
difference  in  latitude  is  partially  counteracted  by  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  elevation,  as  well  as  by  a  difference  of 
soil,  where  other  things  are  equal.  3rd.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  greater  the  elevation  of  the  ground  the  colder 
is  the  climate  ;  therefore,  if  this  is  not  counteracted  by  a 
difference  of  soil  or  situation,  the  high  ground  of  the 
south  will  have  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  land  in  a 
more  northern  latitude,  at  a  less  degree  of  elevation,  and 
should  be  sown  accordingly.  4th.  Some  soils  are  natu- 
rally of  a  colder  nature  than  others,  and  a  difference  in 
this  respect  will  counteract  what  is  known  to  be  the 
common  effect  of  any  given  elevation  or  latitude. 
5th.  Any  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  situation  which  tends 
to  promote  rapid  growth  and  quick  maturity  will  render 
the  land  less  suitable  to  be  sown  early.  Thus  we  see  that, 
although  there  is  said  to  be  a  general  difference  of  about 
three  weeks  in  the  proper  time  for  sowing,  between  the 
north  and  the  south  of  England,  the  occupiers  of  the  hills 
in  Gloucestershire  find  it  desirable  to  sow  about  as  early  as 
those  of  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire;  also  those  of  some  of 
the  rich  and  low  grounds  of  the  East  Riding  sow 
about  three  weeks  later  than  their  neighbours  on  the 
wolds  not  10  miles  from  them,  and  consequently  nearly 
three  weeks  later  than  those  on  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire. 
Similar  deviations  from  those  general  rules  may  be  met 
with  in  most  districts  where  tlie  soil,  aspect,  or  elevation, 
vary  as  above  alluded  to.  The  proper  season  for  sowing 
all  the  common  varieties  of  Turnips  does  not  usually 
extend  over  much  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  given  dis- 
trict. Swedes  are  generally  sown  first.  Hybrids, 
being  partly  of  the  same  nature,  are  usually  sown  next, 
and  white  Turnips  the  last,  especially  if  they  are  intended 
for  late  consumption.  When  for  early  use,  they,  as  well 
as  the  other  species,  may  with  advantage  be  sown  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  more  solid  the  texture  of  the  Turnip, 
as  compared  with  others  of  its  own  particular  species, 
the  more  suitable  it  will  be  for  late  consumption,  and 
consequently  for  late  sowing.  To  exemplify  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  White  Globe,  which, 
from  its  quick  growth  and  large  size,  is  highly  valued  for 
early  consumption,  is,  by  the  same  peculiarities,  unfitted 
for  standing  over  winter.  In  districts  where  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  arable  land  should  each  year  be  sown  with 
Turnips,  there  is  necessarily  more  work  for  the  horses 
than  could  be  done  within  the  period  best  calculated 
for  producing  the  heaviest  crop.  Therefore,  the  occu- 
piers, through  fear  that  they  might  be  driven  into  a  late 
season  for  part  of  their  land,  and  then,  perhaps,  be 
almost  compelled  to  sow  in  unfavourable  weather,  with 
scarcely  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  productive  crop, 
will  seize  on  the  earliest  period,  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  at  which  a  given  spaoies  of  Turnip 
has  been  sown  in  that  situation  with  success.  The 
chances  of  a  heavier  crop  are  so  far  in  favour  of  what 
is  considered  early  sowing,  as  to  justify  in  this  case 
a  little  risk  of  being  too  early,  in  order  to  secure  the 
positive  benefit  of  a  commencement  under  favourable 
circumstances.  In  districts  where  the  occupiers  are 
most  dependent  on  their  Turnip-crop,  from  want  of  good 
Grass-land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  spread  the  advan- 
tage of  having  Turnips  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible : 
thus,  some  wiU  sow  part  of  their  white  Turnips  before 
Swedes.  This  very  early  sowing  of  white  Turnips  might 
be  ruinous  to  the  crop,  were  it  intended  to  stand  over 
the  winter,  but  for  early  consumption  may  have  every 
recommendation.  I  say  may,  because  everything  must 
depend  on  the  weather  of  the  season  in  question.  Thus, 
until  we  have  an  assurance  that  successive  years  will  be 
counterparts  of  each  other,  no  man  can  accurately  foretel 
what  period  of  sowing  will  have  the  best  effect  in  any 
given  situation.  That  climate  which  by  its  warmth 
enables  the  occupiers  of  land  to  sow  Stubble  Turnips 
with  success  has  the  drawback  of  rendering  Turnips 
more  liable  to  mildew  from  too  early  sowing.  When 
Turnips  are  sown  too  early,  there  will  also  be  danger  of 
their  growing  too  much  into  top  during  the  autumn  ; 
and  if  they  are  sown  too  late,  the  crop  will  be  light; 
even  a  few  days  will  make  a  great  difference  in  this  re- 
spect. — Extracted  from  Mr.  Barugh  Almack'*s  Essay, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Barley. — J.  B.  C. — The  quantity  of  seed  Barley  is  necessarily 
greater  than  that  of  Wheat,  because  of  the  later  period  at 
which  it  is  sown.    The  young  plants  have  not  time  to  tillei: 

Bone-dust. — Subscriber. —Bone-dust,  and  especially  (because 
it  is  immediately  available),  super-phosphate  of  lime,  i.  e., 
bone-dust  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  cheaper  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  plants  than  guano;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  the  use  of  the  latter  will  ever  drive  the  former  out  of  the 
market.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  i.  e.,  if  your  land  is  not 
altogether  worn  out,  we  should  prefer  using  bone-dust  or 
superphosphate  of  lime  to  guano  as  a  manure  for  Turnips. 

Burning  Eartu.— Subscriber.— Flease  to  state  your  question 
more  in  detail.    We  do  not  understand  to  what  you  allude. 

Gdano  and  Bone-dust. — A  Farmer.— 2  cwt.  of  the  former, 
and  I  quarter  of  the  latter,  will  be  a  sufficient  dressing  for  an 
acre,  for  Turnips.  20  or  30  bushels  of  old  coeiI  and  wood- 
ashes  will  make  a  good  compost  with  the  same  quantity  of 
guano,  for  an  acre  of  land. 

Gypsum.— E.  B.— Sow  six  bushels  of  the  powder  per  acre, 
broadcast  by  itself,  in  wet  weather.  It  will  probably  act 
beneficially  on  your  aftermath,  if  the  weather  be  suitable. 
Sulphuric  acid,  1  gallon  to  about  every  40  of  urine,  is  the 
best  fixer  of  the  ammonia  in  liquid  manure. 

LiKSEED,— J,  c— Thp  seed  crushed  and  given  by  itself  is  too 


rich.  We  shall  publish  a  communication  on  this  subject 
shortly.  A  manure  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  what 
the  plant  wants,  and  the  soil  does  not  contain.  A  considera- 
tion of  this  will  convince  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  soaper's  ashes  or  farm-yard  manure  will  answer  your 
purpose  best.  The  latter  is  most  likely  to  be  best,  as  it  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  the  substances  plants  require  as 
food.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  give  us  their  experience 
of  soaper's  aehes  as  a  manure  i 

Mabe  and  Foal.— JVo.  5.5.7.— Can  any  one  inform  our  corres- 
pondent how  he  may  best  rear  a  foal  on  cow's-milk,  or 
induce  its  dam  to  take  to  her  offspring  ? 

Peat.— G.  WiWioms.— The  beneficial  effects  which  hare  attended 
the  application  of  clay  and  lime  on  peaty  soils  point  them 
out  as  the  best  correctives  of  such  soils.  It  is  not  probable 
that  salt  would  have  much  influence  in  a  district  so  near 
the  sea. 

Poisonous  Plants.— ,\'.— States  that  he  has  had  in  Westmore- 
land two  sheep  very  suddenly  poisoned  in  a  field  where  such, 
an  occurrence  was  never  known  before.  On  examining  the 
field  minutely,  no  poisonous  plant  can  be  found  except  Arum 
maculatum,  of  which  there  is  a  patch  under  a  wall,  looking 
green  and  tempting,  while  the  field  is  completely  burnt  up 
and  destitute  of  herbage.  It  was  near  this  that  the  sheep 
were  lying  dead.  He  adds,  that  a  gardener  to  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  stated,  on  the  subject  being  named  to  him,  that 
they  had  lost  both  cows  and  sheep  at  different  times,  as  they 
believed,  from  the  same  cause.  We  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for 
this  Arum  is  an  acrid  poisonous  plant,  and  will  have  its 
venom  much  concentrated  in  such  a  season  as  this.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  red  spider  being  the  cause;  the  opinion  is  not 
the  better  for  being  very  popular. 

Potatoes.—^  Potato  Fancicr.—'We  must  refer  you  to  the 
numerous  communications  of  correspondents  on  this  subject. 

Poultry. — J.  B-  C. — We  cannot  speak  from  experience  about 
the  Muscovy  duck.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  fowl  is  derived 
from  a  work  to  which  we  liave  referred  in  another  column, 
"Farming  for  Ladies ;"  which,  however,  does  not  answer 
your  question. 

Pulverising  Chalk.— IF.  TT'.— Lay  it  down  as  road  material, 
where  your  carts  are  passing  and  repassing;  this  will  break 
some  sufficiently  small. 

Saltpetre. — A  Subscriber. — You  are,  in  all  probability,  wrong 
in  attributing  the  failure  of  your  Potato  crop  to  the  nitre  in 
your  saline  manure.  The  saltpetre  was  the  most  valuable 
ingredient  in  the  manure  you  applied.  The  weather,  &c.  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  failure  of  your  crop.  Your  fate 
I      in  this  respect  is  not  this  year  a  singular  one. 

Small  Farms. — An  Enquirer,  observing  a  communication 
from  "  Senex"  respectiug  4^  acres  of  land,  is  anxious  to  know 
— 1st,  the  annual  amount  of  labour  employed  by  him  upon  it 
(that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  full  employment  for  one  or  more 
hands) ;  and  2d,  the  amount  of  and  the  value  of  the  produce, 
with  the  number  and  description  of  stock  it  will  maintain. 

Steeping  Seeds.— J".  B.  C— The  small  quantity  of  inorganic 
manure  thus  administered  is  supposed  to  be  influential  on  the 
future  plant,  by  giving  it  a  vigorous  start  in  life,  and  by 
hastening  it  through  that  period  when  it  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  insects,  &c. 

Substitute  for  Guano.— ^  Constant  iiearfer  asks  Mr,  Dims- 
dale  what  quantity  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  should 
be  added  to  urine  in  order  that  the  efiiciency  of  his  artificial 
guano  may  be  greatest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  addition  of  caustic  lime  at  all  to  the  liquid  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  calculated  to  volatilise  some  of  its  most 
valuable  constituents. 

Weeds. — Spade  and  Anchor. — Your  weed.  Genista  tinctoria, 
must  be  dug  out;  that  is  the  only  way  to  destroy  it.  We 
should  be  glad  to  publish  any  instances  in  which  your  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  accuracy  of  our  advice. 

Wheat.— J.  C.  il/.- The  production  which  is  afl'ecting  your 
Wheat  is  not  the  true  mildew,  nor  indeed  at  all  nearly  allied 
to  it,  but  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Hop-mould,  which  ia 
sometimes  so  destructive.  It  is  a  peculiar  form  of  Erisiphe 
communis,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Wheat,  but  far 
more  common  on  broad-leaved  Grasses.  It  is,  however,  not 
unusually  observed  on  the  different  kinds  of  Corn  in  close 
damp  corners,  but  in  these  cases  rarely  produces  fructifica- 
tion. It  usually  makes  its  appearance  later  in  the  year,  and 
is  generally  confined  tc  the  leaves  and  sheaths,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  so  injurious  as  those  species  which  attack  the 
stem.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  examining  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  forwarding  speciroena  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  especially  if  it  extends  to  the  stem 
or  ears.  We  shall  also  be  obliged  by  your  informing  us 
whether  it  affects  the  produce  of  the  crop  or  not.  Your  spe- 
cimens are  not  quite  mature,  as  the  fructifying  bodies  are  not 
yet  developed.  The  structure  of  the  young  plant  under  the 
microscope  is  quite  different  from  that  of  mature  individuals, 
and  the  two  states  have  consequently  been  referred  to  two 
different  genera.  After  we  have  received  additional  inform- 
ation, we  shall  probably  take  an  opportunity  of  again  advert- 
ing to  the  subject.— Jl/.  J.  B. Subscriber.—WiVa.  regard  to 

rust,  mildew,  &c.,  we  hope  to  publish  on  the  subject  soon. 

Will,  Construction  of,— J.  B.  TF.— We  cannot  undertake 
to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  without  seeing  the 
Will,  ora  sufficient  extract.  If  the  subject-matter  of  the  devise 
were  pasture  land,  and  the  restriction  were  against  ploughing 
it,  such  a  restriction  would  extend  to  spade  husbandry  ;  but 
the  question  as  put  does  not  sufficiently  give  the  facts  of  the 
case.    You  should  consult  your  solicitor, —  W. 

♦#*  As  usual,  manycommunications  have beenreceivedtoo  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  June  10.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  St  Half-breds 

Beat  LoDg-iTOols     -        -  8 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3 

Lambs  -        -        -  4 


BestScots,  Herefords,  &C.  3s  6  to  Sal  0      Best  Downs  &  Half-breds     Ss  8  to  3sl0 

Best  Short  Horns  -84 

Second  quality  Beasts    •    S  10 

Calves       -        -        -        -    3    6 

PigB  -        -        -        -84.. 

Beasts,  3083;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  35,650;  Calves,  178;  Pigs,  bw. 

We  have  to-day  a  large  supply  of  Beef,  and  a  very  great  many  remain 
unsold.  The  prices  above  quoted— namely,  3s  lOd  for  Scots,  and  3s  8d  for 
Short-horns— are  extreme  quotations,  a  great  many  ol  excellent  quality 
having  made  fully  2d  per  8  lbs  less ;  still,  several  of  the  cboiceBt  have  realised 
those  prices.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  larger  than  has  been  known  for  a  very 
long  period,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  keep  ;  they  are  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
of  middling  quality ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  fair  demand  for  the  very  best, 
but  eyeryihing  suffers  a  reduction  in  price.  Veal-trade  ie  excessively  bad, 
and  very  few  Calves  make  over  Js.  per  8  lbs.  Pork-trade  is  heavy. 
Friday,  June  14. 

Our  supply  of  fresh  Beasts  is  not  very  large, but  with  what  were  turned 
out  on  Monday,  it  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Trad©  is  very 
heavy,  at  about  the  same  rates  as  Monday,  33  8d  being  the  more  general  price 
for  Scots,  and  3s  6d  for  Short-horns.  Thera  is  a  little  brisltness  in  the 
Mutton-trade,  but  prices  are  no  better.  Lambs  are  selling  rather  more  freely, 
and  the  best  are  making  about  Ss  -Id  per  8  lbs.  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
Veal,  but  there  is  rather  more  demand  for  the  best  qualities,  which  make 
about  4s  4d.  Pork  remains  about  the  same- 
Beasts,  610:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,090;  Calves,'425;  PIrb,  387. 

41,  West  SmlthfieldL 


POTATOES. — Southwaek  Waterside,  June  10. 

Our  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  unless  some  good-conditioned  lostoonld 
be  procured,  which  might  protract  il  beyond  its  usual  time.  The  long-con- 
tinued drought  has  considerably  retarded  all  the  early  crops  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  consequently  old  Potatoes  are  still  wanted.  There  have  been 
arrivals  from  the  various  shipping  districts  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
best  samples  were  in  great  request,  and  a  further  advance  was  effected  on  all 
descriptions,  and  at  the  close  the  folloiving  prices  were  well  oupported, 
Dutch  Whites  are  selling  at  60a  to  653. 


York  Reds 

Perth    -        .        -        -        . 

Early  Devons     - 

Late  Devona 

Cornwall      -        -        -         . 

Sussex  Whitea   - 

Kent  and  Eases  Kidneys 


903  tolOOs 


Essex  and  Sussex  Blues  —-b 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -  -  — 

_         Blues         -  -  _ 

_         Whites      -  -  — 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues  70 

Prince  Regents           <■  -  — 

Yoik  Shawa              •  -  ~ 


to  ~9 
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MARK-LANE,  Monda7,  June  10. 
The  Market  this  morniag  was  moderately  supplied  with 
English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples,  nevertheless  the 
trade  opened  dull,  and  the  best  qualities  could  not  be  disposed 
of,  excepting  at  a  decline  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.;  the  secondary 
descriptions  met  a  slow  sale,  at  rates  barely  equal  to  those  of 
this  day  se'nnight,  and  some  quantity  of  both  remains  unsold. 
There  was  a  fair  retail  inquiry  for  Free  Foreign,  on  the  terms  of 
last  week,  in  Bonded  we  did  not  hear  of  anything  doing. — 
Barley  and  Beans  are  unaltered  in  value. — Peas  of  all  sorts  are 
Is.  deeirer.— Oats  sell  freely,  and  fully  maintain  the  quotations 
of  last  week. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.     S.  S.     S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Keat,  and  Suffolk  .  .  White  46  55 
-r.^.^    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  anii  Yorksliiie  .     60    5S 

Barlej-,  MaltiDj;and  distilliDfr  SGsloSOs  Chevalier  31  S3 
Oau,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  .  .  Polands  20  S3 
^—    Northumberland  and  Scotch   .        .        Feed    SO    S3 

Irish Feed    IS    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 58    62 

—. —    Hertford  and  Essex CO    63 

Rye E9    33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     30  to  35        Tick    30    36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    34  to  39      Winds.  —    — 

Peas,  White  .  .  .  .  31  to  37  Maple  31  31 
Friday,  June  14. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  trade  is  exceedingly  heavy  at  that  day's 
prices.  Fresh  Free  Foreign  meets  a  fair  demand,  and  fully 
maintains  its  late  value.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  severally 
held  for  an  advance,  and  the  quantity  offering  is  limited;  the 
f.  o.  b.  inquiry  for  these  articles  continues.— The  sale  of  Oats  is 
less  brisk  than  it  has  been,  owing  to  their  being  held  for  more 
money. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

S   perQaarter. 
10 
17 


Bad    . 

46 

M 

White 

Grind. 

i!4 

2fi 

Feed 

19 

Ka 

Potato 

31 

■IS 

Potato 

19 

24 

32 

36 

Longpod  — 

— 

Grey 

«i«y 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

203  Id 

30*1  Icf 

SI  J  9d 

81     4. 

32    5 

31     I 

£1     0 

31     2 

33    3 

31    a 

21      2 

3!      7 

30    9 

21     7 

84     0 

34  10 

;     £5     6 

31     4 

21  11 

33  11 

85  n 

34     1 

65    6 

31     i 

21      1 

32     3 

33    3 

32    4 

17  0 

7    0 

6    0 

10    6 

9    6 

10     6 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain     17    0 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat      1        Barley        I  Oats 

8380  I  320  I  3490 

81460 


Enirlbh 

Irish 

Foreign 


41-10 


Peas 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Whi.i  Barl.    Malt.!  Oats.  1  Rye. 

EnpHflh  .  6007  Sks.    —  Bils-     4155        807  1   5097        123        — 
Irish  .       .    200    „      —      „  —  —  —      23818        — 

Foreign  •  i>      —      «     I  6440  I     —     I     —     I  2892  |     — 

SEEDS,  June  10. 
perqr    SSp  io639  LinseedCakes,Foreign,p.ton5/ to7n0s 


I  4133 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  o 

Clover,  Red,  English 

^  —    Foreign 

K    —      White,  English 

—  —      Foreign 

Coriander    .        .        - 
Hempseed 
Linseed 
.  .  —    Baltic 


Mustard,  Wiiite  -   p.  bush 

—        Superfine    ,,        •    n  o 

_       Brown         „        -     14  16 

Rapeseed,  English, perlast    24/  281 

Rape  Cakes           -     per  ton     —  — 

Sainfoin        -        -        .        -    —  — 

-    perlast    34       86    Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.    3  6 

per  qr    —        —           —     Foreign  ...      a  5 

-     —        —     Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —  — 

Cakea,Eng.  per  1000    101  lOMOs' Turnip  (100  yariahle  for  quotation). 

K CTQSyORD^AWD   La?. 


HOPS,  FaiDAV,  June  14. 

The  Hop  Market  continues  about  the  same  as  last  week ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Midd.  Kent,  the  vermin  and  Honey-detv  keep  increasing  on  the 
Bines.     The  Lowlands  are  fast  going  into  blight. 

Pattr-ndkn  fc  SairrR,  Hop-Factora; 

COVENT  GARDEN",  June  15.— Grapes  continue  on  the  in- 
crease; they  are  good  in  qua! it j-,  and  have  not  altered  much  in 
price.  Spanish  ones  are  almost  over  for  a  season ;  a  few  may, 
however,  stili  be  met  with  in  the  market,  but  they  are  not  of  good 
quality.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Pines 
since  our  last  report ;  they  are  rather  more  plentiful.  Melons  are 
good  and  sufl&cient  for  the  demand;  some  foreign  ones  are  in 
the  market.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  there  are  a  few  good 
specimens.  Cherries  have  been  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  are  in  consequence  rather  lower  in  price.  There  are 
fine  samples  of  Strawberries  in  the  market;  they  are  now  besin- 
ning  to  get  more  abundant.  A  few  dessert  Apples  and 
Pears  may  be  met  -with,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  quoting. 
Green  6ooseberries  and  Currants  are  in  abundance.  In 
consequence  of  the  long  dry  -weather,  Vegetables  in  ge- 
neral are  not  so  good  in  quality.  Among  them,  however,  we 
noticed  some  excellent  heads  of  Cauliflower,  and  Asparagus  is 
good  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are 
small,  Rhubarb  has  not  altered  since  our  last  report;  French 
Beans  are  a  little  dearer ;  Peas  are  abundant,  as  are  also  Lettuces ; 
almost  all  kinds  of  Salading  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Among 
Cut  Flowers  were  Heaths,  Gardenias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Carna- 
tions, Pinks,  Sweet  Peas,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2t  Sd 

—  per  100,  5»  to  IC* 
Lemons,  per  dozen.  Is  tn  2« 

—  per  100,  6a  to  llj 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a  10  7* 
Swecl  Almonds,  perlb.,  2a  ed  to  3* 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18j 

—  Brazil.  ICj 

—  Barcelona,  20t  to  2'U 
_    Cob,  14d 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  Cito  10s 
Grapei,  ypanj^h,  per  lb,.  It  to  1*  6d 
Hothouse  Grapei,  perlb.,  it  to  8« 
Sieions,  c3Gb,S«  to  IO4 
Peacbei,  per  dozen,  12t  to  30« 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  7d  to  5* 
Currants,  per  balf-i leve,  2t  toZ«€d 
StrawlKrrief,  per  gallon,  U  to  3« 
<>oo«eb«rries,  per  hl..sieve,  I4  Gd  to  3« 
Va^uu,  perbtuh.,  shelled,  10«  to  20. 


Rhobarb,  per  bnndle,  3d  to  U  fd 
Ctbbages,  per  doxeo,  M  to  lt6d 

—  K«d,perdoien,  Zf  to  e< 
CuillBoireri.  per  do2.,  3j  to  Ss 
Sorrel ,  per  hf.-*le  ve,  Cd  to  Qd 
Aiparaf(rii,p«r  tOO,  U  to  44  CJ 
ArticlKvko,  per  doi.,  3j  to  Ot 
Preach  li^noi,  per  100,  1*  <M  to  8* 
Aottimn  Poutoet,  perlb.,<h/ 
Grceiu,  per  dozen,  UCdtoZtOd 
Pot*toe«,  old,  per  ton,  OOtio  liOt 

—  per  cwt,,  tt  U>iU 

—  per  bushel, 2«  M  to3«  Cd 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,Z(  (U  lo  Z$ 

—  New,  per  c*rt,  lii  to  30* 
Frame  Poi«f/es,  ptr  lb-,  4dlu  Od 
Kew  Turnip*,  oer  bunch,  Sd  lajd 
Peu,  per  bushel  sieve,  2tu>4jM 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  edut  liHd 
Vtw  CuT(/U,  4d  in  It 

JUdish«4,  Tur..p.  12  bchs.,Od  to  IsOJ 
Basil,  per  buncti,  id  to  firi 


VEGETABLES. 


Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2ito8t 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Cd 
Cucumbers,  each,  dd  to  I* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  D(i  to  la  Cd 
Leeks, per  doz-  hun.,Od  to  Gs 
Garlic,  per  \b.,Cd  to  Bd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  lOd 

—  large,  per  bushel,  la  to  3» 

—  Spaniili,  per  doz  .  li  Gd  to  3s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Hd  to  loJ 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  told 
Letiace,  per  score,  dd  to  Is 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Od  to  2t6d 
Mushroomi.  pi_T  poltio.  Is  to  ti 
Small  8alaas,|per  punnet,  Sd  to  Sd 
Watorcrcss,  p.  12  »m.  hiin.  34  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  hf.>slcve,  fUl  to  Is 
TarraKtin,  Green,  per  bunch,  SJ  to  4J 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4J 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id  l"  Oil 
Chervil,  per  puanet,2d  tnSd 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusiies. 

CVMBBRLAND  MaRKRT,  JanC   13. 
fioMHorUMdoirlUyli^tolMx  |  Supvrl'jrCl'>verl2(>sio  wtn  I 
lateilor  -       -    &i       DO      lofirflor        „     los        \ir,      Straw31s  toSCs 

NewHar  -       .    65      70   |  New  Clover        £iO        IW    I 

.f<-rtiru&  Baksr,  ilay  flalcsman. 

WniTKCoAPBL,  June  M. 

fl^T  .'■       •    0)*  to  Ms  I  Clover    -    ISOe  to  IZCa  IStrair     •    8tIito32t 

—  Sm         -        .90        bft    I      _      fin*  ISO         13A    1 


WOOL.— BftrTidii,  FniDAV,  June  H, 

WaeuBotrtwn  *ay' alter«tlf>n  In  wr  W't^il  Marhni.  The  amhunt  r/f 
tnshMMtaM  fa  Kojllsh  nV>I«  i»  n',t  ]artfc_»s  It  uiu^U  iit  this  t'-n^-.n  ,.f  ih.- 
ye«r.  TbesaJMef  CoUdiUI  are  Just  finished,  which  have  ouno  off  well,  «i 
■ataer  advanced  latee. 

,  ,    .  ~    .  perlb.  I  per  )b. 

lABK.wrxilad  WetJtm        llidtoUO*     Sr/'ithdown  lfo(U{ltu         l»0\UiU2h 
m       K'  J'<W**<«     J»r        I     a        Kent  Fleeces  1    l'       18 

Bouhaown  n«KM  1||      1    0    I  Jiuma  Paaatir.  Wool  Uroker. 


ENGMSH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— Ju«B  10,  18M- 


Roflsd  Tloiber,  per  Init. 
Oak  Ui'M  tom  t^ 

Aih  .  ,  6  ',  T  ir, 
Kim  .  ,  a  0  4  0 
Pf'k        .     1  10        so 

liiM  .      S  10  4     0 


Flanlr,  ptrrfonx  cube. 

Si  bd  lo  M  «d 

■    «  4    0 


liich  bonrd,  p.  ft'tupfl. 
4id  to  «d 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,  and 
others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  "WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  DepOt, 
No-  lis,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  may  he  inspected. — Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery  may  be  had  on  app  lication. 


OiJt  bark  ifn  loa4}«  lU.  to  Ift 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing- a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  I5s.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         12s.    „ 

„  Magnesia  9s.      „ 

,,  Ammonia  is.  per  lb. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
W.M.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  June  U,  lS-14. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's).  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  aU  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  Fotbergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-stieet. 


GUANO. — For  Sale,  in  bags  of  1  cwt.  each  ;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  of 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  25,  Billiter-street;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost. — Apply  to 
Jajies  Clark,  24,  Billiter-street. 


ARRIVAL  of  the  "  Golden  Spring,"  from 
Ichaboe,  with  a  Cargo  of  first-rate  GUANO. — The  Barque 
"  Golden  Spring,"  Capt.  Poole,  of  500  tons  burthen,  has  just 
arrived  in  Plymouth  Sound,  with  a  full  Cargo  of  first-class 
GUANO,  wholly  laden  at  the  Island  of  Ichaboe. — Prices  and 
particulars  on  application  to  William  E.  Rendle,  for  Ply- 
mouth Manure  Company, 
Plymouth  Manure  Company's  Office,  Union-road,  June  5. 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GUANO  MANURE. — This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
— Address,  Frederick  Brain,  Guano  Works,  Thomas -street, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

N.B. — Directions  for  use  sent  with  all  orders. 


TMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
-L  of  Soils,  Manures,  and  all  Agricultural  Products, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation j  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  j  the  Course 
will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 

No.  5a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town, 


MANURES The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle  must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  ariiclc  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will   be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  Into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 
Price-current,  London,  June  12,  1844  :  — 


Bones . 


p.  ton  jSi  \Qs.Vid 


,,    crushed, SMOs.to  ( 
.,    calcined  .        .70 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p. cwt.  2  16 

Guano,Pcruvian,p.tn.ii    0 
„     Ichaboe       „    9    0 

Gypsum  .        i        „    2    0 

Nitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  ii 


Nitrate  of  Potash    „  £l    4s.  6d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .       .    p.lb.O    0    1 

Rape  Cakes      ,  p.ton4  15    0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,000 

,,     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of  Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  lOs.toO  17    0 


W.M.  NoRTHcoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fcnchurch. street. 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

THE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  Ruincas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Compnny  have 
Krcet  pltuhure  in  acfiualntiiig  thtir  friends  tliat  they  have  this 
(lay  rtchiccd  the  Urate  from  (>l.  to  4  gulncai  per  ton,  at  tlic 
name  time  pledging  thcmselveK  that  the  quality  Hhall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  mottt  valuable  forTurnipH, 
by  prnrnotlrig  a  rapid  growth;  It  HCcurcH  u  lull  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  cffectw  to  the  succocdlng  cropH.  It  rauy  be  Hown 
bioadcoHt,  or,  which  in  preferable,  by  tlic  drill,  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acrcK  ;  and  It  1h  dtiiirable  It  bImmiUI  not  be  placed  more 
than  3  Inchen  below  the  nurfacp.  Gardeners  anil  FloriBtn  will 
find  it  very  uhcIuI  for  Oaiilian,  and  other  rootH,  Full  jiurticularH 
ami  tcntlmoniulH  will  be  forwarded  on  aiipllcafion.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano)  FhoHphate and  Sulplutte  Ammonia;  Cypnum, 
RNdcveryothcrurtKiclalmaQurc—iiDWAHuPyKHiia,  Secretary, 
4(1,  Ncw-hridtc-itlrect. 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED  FOR  HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S      CHEMICAL.     TRANSPARENT, 

'7  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumbor  Stoves,  &:c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  Moisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  alone  being  ob- 
strucled.  Houses  or  pits  covered  ^vith  Calico,  Sec,  prepared  «itli 
tins  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  bemg  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
placed  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  thty  are  not  drawn  up  as  under  Glass,  while  they 
continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  and  preserve  their  delicate  tints 
unfaded  till  the  blossom  falls. 

Whitney's  Substitute  fur  'c/ase.—Ihave  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  far  exceeding  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  Whitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below,  and  as 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  Honeysuckle,' and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  effectually  preserved 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  superior  to  g-^ass.because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  by 
glaas,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
flagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day,  and  the 
chilling  effects  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit- 
ney's Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  in 
winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  effectually  checked. — J.  M.,  \&th  April,  1844. 
Prepared  by  George  Whitney,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  Gd.  and  is.  6d.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  the  inventor  is  on  each 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-street,  Wolverhampton. 


■r)R.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER,— The 
A-/  beauty  of  Flowers,  with  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Seeds,  and  the  flavour  and  size  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  food  supplied  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
and  these  a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  on  various  soils  has 
shown,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Hallett's  Concen- 
trated Liquid  Fertiliser,  which  contains  all  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  best  foreign  Guano,  with  others  equally  so, 
but  not  to  be  foimd  by  Sea  Fowl,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sold  at 
Mr.  G.  Hallett's  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  Blackfriars;  Messrs. 
Wimstanlet's,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry;  Messrs.  Warner's,  28, 
Cornhill ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street ;  and  every  respectable  Chemist's  and  Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  in  stone  quarts,  at  is.  6d.  each,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7*.  6d.  The  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  it  for  use,  for  watering  soils  and  growing  bulbs  in. 


IMPORTANT    TO     FLORISTS,    HORTICULTURISTS,    AND 
OTHERS. 

TANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID   and    CLOTH, 
being   a   SUBSTITUTE  for  the   GLAZED    FRAMES    of 
HOTBEDS  and  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Proprietor,  in  introducing  the  above  Preparations,  feels 
confident  a  very  important  desideratum  is  presented  to  the 
Public,  combining  utility  and  economy. 

A  Conservatory  or  Greenhouse  may  be  built  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Glazed  Frames.  A  Forcing- 
bed  covered  with  this  cloth  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but 
yields  many  other  advantages—not  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  admitting  a  more  genial  light,  preserving  a 
uniform  dewy  moisture  on  the  Plant,  maintaining,  without  any 
other  covering,  a  moderate  temperature  under  the  strongest 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  atmosphere  requires  only  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances.  It 
aflords  a  certain  Protection  for  Fruit-trees,  either  from  Frost, 
Blight,  or  excessive  Heat,  affording  abundance  of  Light  and 
Heat,  for  the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  causing  the  Fruit  to  set 
and  swell  more  freely,  and  much  earlier. 

The  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  the  above,  which  being  Waterproof,  and  varying  in 
texture,  will  prove  equally  suitable  for  Marquees,  Blinds, 
covering  Market  Carts,  Vang,  &c. 

Merchants  and  the  Trading  Classes  will  also  find  the  above 
adapted  for  the  Windows  of  Offices  and  Workshops,  admitting 
a  more  agreeable  light  than  glass. 

Hand-Frames  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  the  Vitreous 
Cloth,  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Proprietor,  and  Agents. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter. 
Directions  for  Use  of  Fluid  with  each  Bottle. 

Any  persons  residing  in  large  towns  or  cities,  desirous  of 
becoming  Agents,  arc  requested  to  malte  early  application. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
arc  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
GMano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  Tlieycoiitain  also  other  ingie- 
dicnts  equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  Injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  llicm  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser,  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  lliQ 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  diacovcied 
against  the  Fly  in  TurnipH,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  throe  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10/.  per  ton,  or  lUiV.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fotiieeoill, -10,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
(h  Uallutt,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Blackfriara,  London.  Tlio 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  luHpection  of  J. 
.1.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &c.  _,  _     , 

Agcnta  for  London,  Mesflrs.  Winbtanlev,  ChemiHts,  7,  Poultry j 
Hullolk,  Mr.  W.  Kkvan-h,  Yoxford  ;  Norfolk,  McBHrs.  JJullaiid 
anil  Watts,  Norwich;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kriigcr.  Respectablo 
country  agents  wanted.  _ 

~ CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Woukb,  HoI- 
land-Htrccl,  Hlackfriarn-ri)ad.  having  made  further  oxpcrl- 
mcntH,  \H  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  MiIk-PanH--ab  dc- 
Hcrlbed  In  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle,  of  clear  white  flint  glftHfl, 
which  IM  fur  Buporior  to  the  foreign  green  glaes-to  ba.  bU.  oacn, 
or  'M,  per  dozeo. 
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AGKICULTURAL  SA.LT.— About  20  Tons  to  be 
SOLD  at  the  very  low  price  of  20s.  per  ton,  delivered  into 
the  purchaser's  h-wg''  or  waggon.— Aoply  by  letter,  or  personally, 
to  Mr.  STKKI.E,  Tar  Wurk-,  isow  Common,  Middlesex. 


WaiGHT'S  STACK  PRESERVER.— Hundreds 
of  Siiicks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous "com- 
bustion  or  discoloration  in  the  neiE:hbourhood  of  Cie  inventor, 
by  the  use  of  the  abuve  invaluable  instrument.  Tftt  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  nb'ained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  expei'ic'iiced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  ntJ  WmcnrV.  Manufacturer, Ongar,  E&sex;  J.andG. 
DEANK.'rronnioncer-.  London-bridge  ;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  cnmi'ri'       Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  2/.  zs. 


BY  UEll  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


P  A  T  E  N  l'     A  S  P  H  A  L  T  E     ROOFING. 

THE  iibove  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  N  >bility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  nd  C"verin*  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Litrhtness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plan's,  and  is  nnw  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society'.s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  id-  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Cr(occoN\  8,  Ingram-conrt.  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 

70.   STRAND,    LONDON. 

DAMS   FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 

J-V  HOUR,   WHERE  A  FALL 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 

FOUNTAINS  of  ev:;ry  descrip- 
tion. Specimens  of  the  Fountain 
to  be  seen  at  the  above  address. 

Also  a  Ram  fixed  on  the  pre- 
mises. F.  ROE,  70.  Strand, 
London. 
Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  WellEnKines,  &c. 


BURBIDGE  AND  nEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RAIUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public.  bt)th  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effoct  with  the  least  consumji- 
tion  of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  B.  &  H, 
can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made,  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
'prices,  to  130,  Fleet-street. _^ 


'"l^O  BE  LET,  with  Imioediate  Possession,  a  Small, 
-•-  Genteel  Himse,  with  Half  an  Acre  of  Garden  G:ound, 
well  stocked  with  Fruit-trees.  Likewise  Two  Hot-houses, 
70  feet  long  by  15  wide;  with  good  crops  of  Grapes  near 
colourin<;:,  and  various  Plants.  Tiie  House  and  Ground  Rent 
15/.  per  annum.  Tlie  reason  for  disposing  of  the  above  is  on 
account  of  leading  the  country.  It  will  suit  any  Gardener  that 
wishes  to  commence  business  f)r  himself,  with  a  small  capital. 
— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J.  Mosus,  Enfield  Highway, 
Middlesex. 


RESIDENCE  &" SPORTING  AVANTED  to  RENT, 
Funiislied.— The  House  must  be  convenicutly  capable  of 
ftccommodaling  a  moUf^'e  sized  iTjniilyof  t'le  highest  respect- 
ability, audnvrth  a  ri^t^of  Sporting  altaciieu  ■  i(  with  a  small 
Farm  would  prove  no  objection.  Any  gentleman  seeking  a 
permanent  and  desirable  tenant  may  with  confiilence  address 
particuliirs  to  Messrs.  HsoGEa,  Land  Agents,  10,  New  Bond- 
street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 


WANTED,  at  MICHAELMAS  NEXT,  for  7,  14, 
21,  oralongernumber  of  years,  a  FARM-COITAGE  and 
300  or  409  acres  of  GOOD  LAND  (more  but  not  less  will  be 
taken),  in  any  of  the  f'-llowing  counties  :— Devon,  Wilts,  Somer- 
setshire. Cornwall,  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex.  No  condilions 
agreed  to  but  to  farm  in  the  best  style,  pay  for  the  incoming 
crops,  and  reference  to  assure  the  rental  being  paid  half-yearly. 
—Address  O.  0.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 


8vo,  sewed,  price  2s.  Gd. ;  by  post  3s., 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  BAR-AND-FRAME 
HIVE,  invented  by  W.  Augustus  Munn.  Esq  ,  with  an 
Abstractor  Wii.drian's  Complete  Guide  for  the  Management 
of  Bees  throughout  the  Year. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE. 
Published  this  day,  3d  Edition,  medium  Svo,  2Is. 

THE    RURAL    LIFE    of    ENGLAND.     By  Wil- 
liam   HowiTT.     Third   Edition,     corrected  and  revised, 
with  lUustra.ions  oa  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 
By  the  same  Author,  2  vols.  2I5.  each, 
VISITS    to    REMARKABLE    PLACES. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Losciians. 


NEW  WORK    ON    THE    STKAM    ENGINE,    BY  THE  CON- 
DUCTORS OF  THE  ARTIZAN. 
On  S.iturday,  Juncagth, will  be  published,  4to,  with  an 
Engraving  on  Steel,  price  Is.,  No.  I.  of 

A  TREATISE    on   the    STEAM    ENGINE  by  the 
AnTizAN  Ci,UB.    To  be  completed  in  24  Monthly  Parts. 
Each  Part  to  t>e  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate. 

This  woi  k  will  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  Mines,  Milts,  Railwavs,  and  Steam  Navigation; 
will  contain  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  of  the  best  Ma- 
chinery  ;  aud  will  be  representative  of  the  Present  State  of 
Steam  Science  in  England. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

This  Day  is  published,  12mo,  Qs., 

A  MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BOTANY;  contaiuing 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  Orders.  By  CHARLES  C.  BABINGTON,  M.A. 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

"Mr.   Ba^iington's  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  British  plants,  full  of  original  observation  and 
good  critical  remark-."-- Lindley's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jane  10. 
JoEiN  Van  Voorst,  I,  Paternoster-row. 


Second  Edition,  in  small  Svo,  price  3*.  6d. 

SMITH'S  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING; 
or,  a  FAMILIAR  DIGEST  of  the  recent  DISCOVERIES  of 
LIEBIG,  DAVY,  and  other  celebrated  writers  on  VEGETABLE 
CHEMISTRY  ;  showing  how  theresults  of  English  Tillage  might 
be  greatly  augmented. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh  :  Simpbin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


THE  WORKS  OF  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 

On  the  1st  July,  in  medium  8vo,  neatly  hound,  price  8s. r 

A   NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED   EDITION    OF 

THE    WORKS    OF    G,    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

This  interesting  scries  will  commence  with  "THE  GIPSEY,"  and  will  be  followed,  on  the  1st  October,  by  "MARY  OP 
BURGUNDY."  Each  Volume  will  comprise  a  complete  Work,  beautifully  printed  in  a  large  type,  and  will  appear  at  intervals  of 
three  months  ;  the  whole  carefully  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  beautifully  Illustrated, 

Detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimens  may  be  had  011  application  to  the  Publishers. 

LONDON:   SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL.       


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  ORR  &  CO. 

GREECE,     PICTORIAL,     DESCRIPTIVE,     and 
HISTORICAL,    by    CnRisropuEa    Woruswortu,    D.D., 
Head  Master,  Harrow.  Price  a  Guinea  and  a  Half,  cl.,lcttrd- 

TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY. By  William  Carlkton.  With  an  Autobiographi- 
cal Introduction,  Illustrative  Notes,  and  Graphic  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  Now  complete,  in  2  vols.,  medium  Svo. 
Price  26s.,  cloth,  lettered. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the 
Establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  G.  M.  Bl'ssev,  and  Thomas  Gaspev— enriched 
with  400  Designs  on  Wood,  by  Jules  David.  2  vols.,  super  royal 
Svo.,  price  30s. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 'SHAKSPERE  (Tyas's). 
The  text  revised  from  the  best  authorities.  A  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  Shakspere's  Genius,  by  Basrv  Cornwall.  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  on  each  Play  by  some  distinguished  writer, 
witli  beautiful  characteristic  Designs  on  Wood,  by  Kenny  Mea- 
dows.   In  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  price  3/.  3s.,  cloth. 

IRELAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  UNION 

WITH  GRFAT  BRITAIN.    By  K.  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq. 
Price  10s.  6d.,  cL,  lettered.— Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  Sd  edit.,  conected  and  improved;  fcap.  Svo,  63. 
"DIVERS'  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE,  containing 
J-*-  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of 
Roses,  with  the  Modes  of  Cultivating  them. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Grcbn,  And  Longmans* 


On  the  29th  instant  will  be  published, 

CHAMBERS'  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL  ;  the 
First  Volume  of  the  New  Series,  price  4s.  6d.  Handsomely 
bound  in  Embossed  Cloth,  specially  designed  for  the  work.  The 
Volume  vrill  contain  about  250  distinct  Articles  of  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  kind,  and  will  form  a  handsome  and  portable 
Library  Volume  every  half  year. 
London:  Wm.  S.  ORR&Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


WORKS   ON    NATURAL   SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED    117 

WM,  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


PAXTON'S  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY,  in  Ten 
vols,  royal  Svo,  price  13/.  iOa.,  half-bound  morocco,  and 
containing  upwards  of  450  Illustrations  uf  the  most  beautiful 
Flowering  Plants  iatrodiirfd  during  he  last  ten  year.**,  beau- 
tifully coloured,  after  the  nuc~-t  specinens;  with  their  Botani- 
cal Descriptions,  Natural  Histo,'-'- ,  and  Directions  for  their  Culti- 
vation. 

CUVIER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM  ;  medium'  Svo, 
price  18s. ;  or  with  Landseer's  E'-chings,  price  2Cs.  cloth,  let- 
tered. Translated  from  the  best  French  Edition,  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  state  of  Bcience. 

The  MAMMALIA,  BIRDS,  and  REPTILES,  by  Mr.  E.  Blttb. 

The  FISHES,  by  the  1-^te  Mr,  Mudik. 

The  MOLLUSCA,  by  Geoeoe  Johvbon,  M.D. 

The  CRUSTACEA  and  INSECTS,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S. 

-T^HE    BRITISH    CYCLOPEDIA  of    NATURAL 

-*•  HISTORY;  in  3  vols.  sup. -royal  Svo,  price  a/.  5s.  cloth, 
or  2i.  Us.  half-bound  morocco.  The  articles  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Mudik,  Westwood,  Blyth,  Main,  and  many  other 
writers  of  reputation  j  and  the  Work  presents,  under  its  Alpha- 
betical arrangement,  Treatises  on  every  branch  of  Natural 
History. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  ANTI- 
QUITIES of  SELBORNE.  Price  6s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 
With  Notes  by  Mr.  Edward  Blvtu,  a  Map  of  the  Locality, 
beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  aud  an  interesting  account  of 
the  present  state  of  Selborne,  written  during  a  visit  to  Selborne 
In  1B36,  by  Mr.  MtrniB. 
London:  Wra.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


pYCLOPiEDIA  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  By 
VV  W.  B.  CAaPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

T7-EGETABLE     PHYSIOLOGY     and     BOTANY. 

V  Price  10».  cloth  lettered ;  or  each  Part  separate,  price  4s.  Gd. 
sewed.  Elementary  Treatises,  adapted  equally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
as  a  text-book  for  the  more  advanced  students.  A  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  the  Author. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY, 
and  ASTRONOMY.  Price  9s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered,  or  4s.  Gd. 
in  Parts  exhibiting  In  the  first  Part  the  highest  principles  of 
science  in  their  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  the  pheno- 
mena they  govern,  and  in  the  second,  their  application  to 
astronomical  purposes,  and  to  the  admeasurement  of  time. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Price  lOs.[Gd.,  cloth 
ti-  lettered,  or  in  Parts  5s.  each,  sewed.  Combining  with  the 
general  principles  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
details  suited  to  the  general  reader,  and  calculated  to  teach  him 
not  only  what  is,  but  why  it  is  so. 

ZOOLOGY  and  INSTINCT  of  ANIMALS.  To 
be  completed  in  2  Vols.  Price  los.  Gd.  each,  cloth 
lettered  or  in  Four  Part*  6s.  each,  sewed,  eihibiting  the  general 
principles  of  classification,  with  such  details  of  habit  or  locality 
as  will  interest  the  general  reader;  with  reflections  on  the  most 
interesting  instances  of  instinct  in  animals. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co..  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  the  Second  Edition. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  IMPORTANT 
VALUE  of  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE  AFRICAN 
GUANO,  the  most  powerful,  portable,  and  cheap  Manure  in 
the  World.  Interspersed  with  appropriate  Rules,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Genuine  Guano,  arranged  for  all  soils,  growth,  and 
rotation  of  Crops.  To  be  had  of  the  Author  only,  by  letters  pre- 
paid,  inclosing  is.,  when  a  Copy  will  be  posted  prepaid. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  W.A.  Harwood,  50,  Chester-st, 
Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool.  N.B.  Genuine  Guano  ex  ship, 
III.  to  12;.  pertOQi  orders  for  2  cwt. and  upwards  executed. 
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addcused  (9  the  Editor.— Sftturday,  Jur«  i»,  1844. 
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ROSES  IN  BLOOM.— WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARES- 
FIELD,  near  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 
WM.  WOOD  &  SON  beg  leave  respectfully  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  rienlry,  and  Amateurs  to 
tlieir  extensive  Nursery  Stock,  extending  over  Forty  Acres  of 
Ground.  Fourteen  of  which  are  cultivated  with  ROSES,  now 
coming:  into  splendid  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  flower  during; 
the  Ruse  season. 

There  is  a  carriag:e  drive  through  the  Nursery,  with  arbours 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  desirous  of  inspect- 
ing the  Roses, 

Admittance  Gratis  daily  (Sundays  excepted).  The  Lewes 
Coach  passing  through  Maresfield  leaves  the  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Cross,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing, returning  the  alternate  days. 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  Hayward's  Heath  station 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  railway. 


JOHN    STANDISH,   Nurseryman,    Bagshot,  begs 

^  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  his  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  which  he  can  strongly  recom- 
mend, four  of  which,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  the  largest 
yet  sent  out.  See  Paxton*s  *'  Magazine  of  Botany  "  for  March. 
—Also  now  ready,  his  new  SALVIA  BICOLOR,  which  he  has 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
showy  herbaceous  plants  of  the  present  day.  Likewise  a  New 
Pink  GERANIUM,  for  Bedding,  which  was  raised  from  the 
Frogmore  Scarlet,  being  exactly  like  that  plant  in  habit,  foliage, 
and  shape  of  flower,  only  of  a  delicate  pink  colour  with  a 
white  eye. 
*Fuchsia  Colossus        .    7s  6d^    Fuchsia  Conductor     ,    5s  Od 

*  ,,        President       -76*      ,,        Candidate      .    5    0 

*  „        Attractor       .    7    6    |         „        Antagonist     .    6    0 

Or  the  set  of  six  plants,  31s.  6d. 

Salvia  BicoLOR.         .         .        .     5s.  Od. 

Geranium  Lucia  Rosea  .        .36 

N.B. — A  remittance  is  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


(^  RANGE,  CAMELLIA,  FUCHSIA,  and  other 
Vy  TREES— A  Private  Gentlemaa  having  several  of  the 
above,  wliich,  from  their  luxuriance,  are  getting  too  large  for 
his  Conservatory,  will  be  happy  to  dispose  of  part  of  them  for 
half  their  value.  Apply  to  Mr.  Coosibe,  Fori  House,  near 
Gravesend. 


SPLENDID  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES. 

PAUL  AND  SON'S  COLLECTION,  comprising 
all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  is  now  in  full  bloom. — 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  13  miles  from  London,  near  the 
Waltham  Cross  Station  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway. 


A. 


CEEDLING      VERBENA,      "ENCHANTRESS* 

^  (ALEXANDER'S),  pink  with  white  centre,  truss  large  and 
fine  form.  For  description  of  this  beautiful  variety,  see  Editor's 
opinion.  Gardener's  Chronicle,  No.  22,  page  360.  "  J.  A. — Your 
seedling  Verbena, '  Enchantress,'  blush  or  pink,  is  a  beautiful 
variety  ;  truss  large  and  well-formed ;  the  flowers  flat  and  large, 
with  a  fine  surface  and  delicate  colour.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
light  varieties."  Blooms  may  be  seen,  and  plants  had,  55.  each, 
01  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhilt ;  Clark,  Bishops, 
gate-street;  and  of  W.  Alexanuer,  Lamb  Farm,  Kingsland. 


THE  ROYAi  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  under  the 
Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  HER  MA- 
JESTY THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER,  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
DtcHESS  OF  Kent,  Ilec  Royal  Highness  {he  Duchess  ov 
Gloucester,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Dt'CHESs  of  Cambridge, 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe  Coburgand  Gotha, 
K.G.,  and  His  Royal  Hi;jhness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G., 
is  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  fur  the  promotion  of  Botany  in 
all  its  branches,  and  for  the  formation  of  extensive  Botanical  and 
Omamentdl  Gardens  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Metro- 
polis. The  Society's  last  Exhibition  of  ilants  and  Flowers  during 
this  Season  will  take  place  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Society,  Regent's- 
park,  on  Tuesday,  July  2.  An  Exhibition  of  Microscopes,  to 
illustrate  the  Structure  of  Plants,  is  also  introduced.  Tickets  can 
be  had  only  by  orders  from  Fellows.  Price,  before  the  Day  of 
Eihibition,  5*.  each;  and  on  the  Day  of  Exhibition,  7s.  Gd.  eacli. 
Offices  for  the  Sale  of  Tickets,  at  tlie  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's- 
park,  and  next  week  at  23,  Regent-street.  Fellows  and  Members 
are  admitted  without  tickets,  upon  signing  their  names  in  the 
Gatekeeper's  Book,  Should  the  weather  prove  wet,  a  new  gate, 
connected  with  the  Tents,  will  be  opened  to  admit  the  company  to 
Tiew  the  Plants  without  being  exposed  to  the  rain. 

J.  D.  C.  SowERBY,  Secretary. 
*»*  The  Fellows  and  Members  are  informed  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  2.5th  iiist-,  a  Military  Band  will  attend  in  the  Gardens,  upon 
■which  occasion   Visitors  can  only  gain  admission  through  the 
introduction  of  Fellows, 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


ROSES,  RUGBY  NURSERY,    WARWICKSHIRE. 
COLE  begs  leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  to  his  superb 
Collection  of  Roses,  which  will  be  in  full  bloom  about  the  25th 
inst.,  and  continue  through  the  Rose  season. 

Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  equidistant  from  the  Har- 
low and  Sawbridgeworth  Stations,  on  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Railway. 

KIVERS,   Jan.,  respectfully  informs  his  Friends 
that  his  Collection  of  ROSES  are  now  in  full  bloom. 
There  are  seven  down  trains  daily  to  the  above  stations. 
June  20,  1844. 


J 


T. 


J 


FLOWER  SHOW The  WEST  LONDON  GRAND 
FLORICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of, Mr.  J.T.  Neville,  of  Ebenezer  House,  Pecl:ham,  will 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Almshouses  of  the  Butchers' Charit- 
able I  jslititlion.at  Walliam  Green,  Fulhani,  on  Tuesday  the  25th, 
and  Wednesday  the  2Gthof  June,  in  Aid  of  the  Building  Fund,  for 
Prize*  of  2  Silver  Cups,  and  2'J  Silver  Medals.  Lists  of  the  Prizes 
anu  Rules  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr.  Neville. 


"ryOOLWICH  floral  society.— Under  the 
»»  distinguished  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bloom- 
field,  G.C.B.,  &  K.C.H.  The^'irst  Exlnbition  of  this  Society 
for  the  year,  will  take  place  at  the  TOWN  HALL,  WOOLWICH, 
on  Weonc»day,  June  2fi,  1814,  when  Prizen  in  Plate,  to  the 
amount  of  12  Gumta^,  will  be  presented  to  the  succcusful  com- 
petitors after  the  Dinner,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Bull  Tavern, 
at  Six  o'clock.  First  ClaHS.— Nurserymen  and  Growers  for 
xalc.  For  ttic  bc9t,  2d  bcH^,  and  3d  bctt  Stands  of  12  Dissimi- 
lar Bloom*  of  Pinks.  Entrance  to  Non-meinbcrs,  6«.  .Second 
and  Tnlrd  ClfWH,  for  Plnk«  and  PanfiiCH,  will  be  confined  to 
Members  only.  Open  to  all  clajcicd, — For  the  best  and  wecond 
bent  .Seedling;  PinkH  I  for  the  bcHt  and  second  best  Seedling 
PannieH.  Entrance  to  Non-mcmbcrn,  U.  each  bloom.  I'hu 
Ccn«or4  will  be  Instrucfcd  not  to  award  Prizes  to  Seedlings, 
untf«K  they  posic^H  oiipcrlor  propcriiea.  Personii  intending  to 
cxiiibit,  arc  re'i'iircd  t'l  Hcnd  notice  of  ituch  intention  to  Mr. 
Hle«t,  the  Secretary,  Bull  Tavern,  Woolwich,  on  or  before 
Monday,  2-nh  i(i»t.  The  Flowers  to  be  n-a/ly  for  the  Ccnsor»  at 
One  o'clock  precisely.  The  Public  will  be  iidrnittcd  at  Three 
o'clock  by  Tickets,  to  be  obtained  gratuitously  of  Mr.  Newhall, 
PowU.atfect ;  Mr,  CfiatwJn,  PlumHttud;  Mr.  Norman,  Uull 
Pteld*  1  and  ut  the  Secretary  at  tlie  Tiivern,  where  aUo  may  be 
obtained  Ticket*  for  the  Dinner,  at  3j».  each.  Tue  Rulc»  of  the 
aorictjr,  which  will  be  Mtrictly  adhered  to,  may  bo  »ccn  on 
applicaiioti  to  the  Bccrctary. 


YOUELL    and    CO.. 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  RJ^LGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending,  per  post, free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned 
highly-desirable  Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  their  former  Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

60  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  6os.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  Gs.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ,,  10*.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  105.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.         .        .  18s.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  l'2s.  per  dozen,  for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  15th. 

PETUNIAS. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  dcz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Laov  Alice  Peel"  (for  particulars  of  wliich  see 
Advertisement  of  Apr.  27,),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  4  years  old,  30s.  per  dozen,  or 
10^.  per  lOu. 
CEURUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to2ft.  Sin.,  10s.  6(/.  per  plant. 
CAMELLIAS.  — Extra    fine    sorts,  including    Monarch,    Tri- 
color, Elcgans,  Bcalii,  Lefeveriaua,  King,  ChandlerU,  &c.,  42s. 
per  dozen. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same., 

*^*  Hatch's  Pink  Support,  4^.  Grf.  per  dozen  ;  for  particulars 
of  which,  see  their  Advertisement  of  the  25th  of  May. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  20,  1844. 


a-'lIE    SECOND  EXMIIilTION  for    the 

X    iA   the   UKIJLSGTON  HORI  KJULTURAL  S( 


SEASON 

,  SOCIETY  will 
take  place  on  Fhioat,  the  l(|»h  July,  In  th«  PlcaHurc-Ornuridti 
of  the  (t^iyal  Rock  Fciry  Hotel,  Criciihirc.  when  numcrouii 
Priz«»  will  be  aw^irdcd  to  the  variouJi  upccimcnii  of  Flowers, 
Frmt*,  anrl  Vcifctabici  In  ftcanon.  Buars  ply  from  Liverpool  to 
the  Rock  Perry  crcry  Tiarter  or  an  hour,on  the  day  ol  Exhl- 
bitiou. 


WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  offer  the  following  SELECT  SEEDS, 
wliich  they  can  confidently  recommend:  — 
Calceolaria,  savcil  by  an  Amateur,  frotn  the  most 

splendid  flowers is.  per  paper, 

Campanula,  double,  blue  and  white,  mixed      .    Gd.  ,, 

Delpliiiiiiim  album 6U.  „ 

Pansy,  saved  from  Ihe  finest  named  flowers     .    Is.  „ 

KtoekH,  (iiant  Urompton,  three  colours  (each).     6d.  „ 

Hollyhocks,  double,  very  (liic      .         .         .         .     6rf.  „ 

Sweet- William,  double  (variegated)  .        .        .    Gd.  „ 

J..ychiiiii  fulgeiiM Qd.  „ 

aCnottiora,  ihiec  new  varieties,  mixed      .        .    Gd,  „ 

Primula  Bincnhis  flmbriata Gd.  ,, 

Wallllower,  Giant,  new  double  ....    Gd.  „ 
Cabhacc,  Warner's  Incomparable;  very  early 

and  nno  flavour Gd.  „ 

28,  Cornblll,  June  20,  1644, 


FLORICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238, 
High  Holbbrn,  London,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the 
following  Seeds  for  present  and  autumn  sowing.  The  Annuals 
he  has  selected  will  dower  in  the  autumn  if  sown  this  month. 
He  would  recommend  a  second  sowing  early  in  September ;  for 
those  sown  in  the  autumn  will  flower  earlier,  and  much  finer, 
than  the  spring  sown,  particularly  in  dry  seasons  like  the 
present. 

1. — Haedv  Annuals  in  Assortsients. 


8  fine  Calliopsis  .    .    .2s.  oa. 

8  fine  Schizanthus       .  2s.  Od^ 

8  —    Clarkia.     ...  1     6 

20  —  «Geriaan  Stocks.  5     0 

ly  —    dwarf  Larkspur.  2     0 

8  —  *Teuweek  ...  2     0 

8  —    tall  Larkspur      .  1     6 

7  —   Nemophila    ..20 

40  —  hardy  Annuals    .  8    o 

8  —    Godetia     .     .    .  1     G 

20  —  ditto 4    0 

6  —    Gilia      ....  1     0 

10  —  ditto 2    0 

*  All  Stocks  require  protection  in  winter,- the  others  not. 

2. — Hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

8  fine  Campanula    .    .  2s.0d. 

12  fine  *Queen  Stocks  .  3s.  Gd. 

S  —    Dianthus    ...  2     0 

6  —  ditto 2     0 

8  —    Pentstemon   ..20 

5  —  *Brompton      ..20 

8  —    new  Scabious    .  2     0 

40  —  Perennials      .     .10    0 

6  —   Anterhinum  .    .  1    6 

20  —  ditto 5     0 

6  —    Aquilegia  ...  1     6 

10  —  ditto 2    6 

20  —    Hollyhock     ..40 

3.— GaEENHoosE  Seeds. 

10  fine  Sorts     ....  4s.  Od. 

Per  packet, 

8  —    Climbers   ...  4    0 

Finest  mixed  Cineraria  Is.firf. 

8  —    Alstrremeria  ..40 

—        Calceolaria  1     6 

4  —    Thunbergia    .,20 

—           Gloxinia    1     6 

3  —    Portuluca  .    .    .  1    e 

—            Erica.     .  3     6 

3  —    Tropseolums  ..20 

—            Gladiolus  I     6 

—           Verbena    1     0 

And  most  other  Flower  Seeds  contained  in  his  General  Cata- 

logue for  1844. 

*»*  A  comprehensive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be 

published  at  the  usual  time. 

H^ 


ROSES. 

E  DENVER  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
•  and  his  friends  Iti  general,  that  hin  Hupcrb  Collection  of 
RoKcn  arc  now  In  full  bloom  j  the  ntandard  and  dwtirf  Rokch 
are  planted  on  each  side  of  a  walk  fiOit  feet,  and  coiiniHt  of  fioo 
varlcilcH.  Ordcrn  taken  for  the  pliiiits  when  In  bloom,  and  de- 
livered In  NovenibiT  next,  Admlttancii  OratiH,  dally  (SundiiyH 
cxccvilcil),  LoughbotirouKh  Nuracry,  Brixton,  withlu  a  inllca 
of  LoDdoo.    Juno  i7th,  lull. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

UMPHREYS'S      SOLUBLE     COMPOUND.— 

A  few  grains  occasionaiiy  dissolved  in  the  water  used  with 
Plants  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  flowers.  If  what 
is  called  a  "Liquid  Gtmno"  is  desired,  a  superior  article  is  ob- 
tained at  half  the  usual  cost,  by  dissolving  Half  a  BotUe  of  this 
powder  in  a  quart  of  water,  :ind  using  a  tahlc-spoonful  to  a  gallon 
in  watering  flower-beds.  See  Gitrdeners"  Chronicle  for  last  week, 
page  390.  Soid  in  bottles,  Is.  9(/.  euck,  by  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 
Agents,  DAvy,  Mackmurudo  and  Co.,  100,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 

ON    FLOWERS.— 

!7lh,— "I  cannot  speak  of 
POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  in  adequate  terms  of  praise.  I 
tried  it  on  Hyacinths,  and  other  Flowers.  The  effect  was 
magical.  My  flowers  were  the  finest  1  ever  bctield,  and  they 
preserved  tlieir  beauty  nearly  double  their  usual  time." — 
W.  Kidd,  Ilanimcraviilh. 

Solil  by  Savory  &  Mooni-:,  laO,  New  Bond-street  j  Warners, 
29,  Cornhill;  and  by  most  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 


MAGICAL    EFFECT 
Gardenrrs'  Clit-nnir.lc,   April  ; 


CLKAK  WHITE  GLASS  Mll.K-l'ANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
Inml-Btrcct,  Hlockfriararoail,  Is  still  mnkiiiK  llio  Milll- 
I'diiH— ns  (ICKcribpd  in  tlie  Gurdcnurs'  Chnmiclc,  of  clear  white 
Hint  Kinsa,  at  5».  Oil.  cacli,  or  3(.  per  ilozeii.  Einly  In  July  A.  P. 
will  niuke  lllc  Milk.l'ulis  of  green  glass  of  excellent  quality,  at 

4'J«.  Jjer  ilii/en. , 

SLATK  VVOUKS.  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

following   Arliclcu,    manuluctured  in  Slate   for 
llnrtlcultural  inirpiiBcs.  may  bo  seen  In  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, uiion  aiiiillciillon  to  lliO  gurilencr  (Sunilays  oxcopled). 
Tank  Covers 


J-     llnr 


CIsterna 
Slielvrs 
Garden  Edfjlnfr 


linttoms  for  l-'ramcH 

Boxes  lor  Uulconles  and  Voran- 

dalis 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  noxcH,8tc. 


KnwAno  liBca  will  be  liappy  to  Bnowoi'  ujiy  lnr|iilrlcB,  oltlier 
pcraonuUy  or  by  iiuat,  , 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITION  at  the  GARDEN,  June  15th,  1344. 
Instructions  to   the  Judgks  as  to  thrir  Consideration 

OF   THE   NOVKI.TV    OK   THE    OBJECTS    EXHIBITBD. 

In  formini;;  your  opinion  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  you  for 
examinaijon,  you  are  requested  to  take  into  consideration 
■whether  they  have  been  exhibited  previously  or  not.  The 
OBJECT  of  this  regulation  is  to  give  specimens  produced  at  the 
Society's  Garden  Meetinp:<;,  for  the  first  time,  an  advantage 
over  orhers  previously  exhibited,  although  of  equal  merit;  and 
to  obstruct  the  system  of  exhibitintr  very  fine  plants  repeatedly, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  The  epkect  of  this  Regulation 
should  be—).  Tiiatif  two  collections  sh.ould  be  nearly  the  same 
in  point  of  merit  otherwise,  that  in  which  no  previously  ex- 
hibited specimen  shall  be  found,  will  be  regarded  as  the  better 
of  the  two.  2.  That  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the  person  who  had 
not  exhibited  previously  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
3.  That  when  each  of  two  competitors  shall  have  introduced 
previously  exhibited  plants  into  his  collection,  that  collection 
whichcontainsthefewest  of  them  shall  be  deemed  the  superior 
if  they  are  otherwise  nearly  alike.  It  is  not,  however,  wished 
that  the  previous  exhibition  of  plants  should  depreciate  their 
value  so  much  as  to  place  a  superior  collection  below  one  very 
decidedly  inferior.  The  Arpi.icAnoN  of  this  regulation  is  left 
to  your  judicious  consideration. 

Award  of  the  Judges. 
Large  Gold  MnnAL. 
1  To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  Sigisniund  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jan., 
F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Orchidacere. 

Gold  Knicutian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  collection  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Orchidaceas 

3  To  Mr.  Reddinir,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S,,  for  G 

species  of  Exotic  Orchidaceee 

4  To  Mr.  M.Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont,  Bart., 

for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 

Gold  Banksian  Medal. 

1  ToMr.  Cock.F.H.S,,  of  Chiswick,  fori  2  varieties  of  Pelar- 

gonium, in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast 

2  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  the  same 

3.  To  Mr.  Dobson.for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

4  To  Mr.  Lane,  for  25  varieties  of  Roses,  in  pots 

5  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  6  species  Of  Exotic 

Orchidaceffi 

6  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

7  To  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

8  ToMr.  Robertson,  for  Tail  Cacti  in  flower 

9  To  Mr.  I.  Spencer,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Laosdowne, 

F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 
Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  John  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 

Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

2  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  a  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Climbers 

3  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  12 

varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast 

4  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Haiis-piace,  Chelsea,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of 

12  to  the  cast 

6  To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  the 

same 

7  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  25 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

8  To  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  Gardener  to  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stock- 

well,  for  6  species  of  Exotic  OrchidaccEe 

9  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  for  OnciUium  Lanceanum 

10  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  20  varieties  of  Cape 

Heaths 

11  To  Mr.  F.iconer,   Gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of 

Cheam  (or  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

12  To  Mr.  Ingram,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for  Veronica  spe- 

ciosa 

13  To  Messrs.  Loddigeg,  of  Hackney,  for  Epacris  rhiniata 

14  To  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  for  Grapes 

15  To  Mr.  Thompson,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  F.H.S., 

for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  Dodds,  Gardener  to  Col.  Baker,  of  Salisbury,  F.H.S., 

for  Pine  Apples. 

Labge  Silver  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Coysh,  Gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  aaphara 

Common,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  24  to 
the  cast 

2  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of 

12  to  the  cast 

3  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  the  same 

4  To  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  12 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

5  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  of  Chobham,  near  Bagshot,  for  25  va- 

rieties of  Roses  in  pots 

6  To  Mr.  A.  Milne,  Gardener  to  C.  S.  Chauucey,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  50  varieties 

7  To  Mr.  Rivers,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Green,  for  6  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

9  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

11  ToMr.  G.  Stanley,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  6  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast 

12  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
33  To  Mr.  Falconer,  for  Brassia  caudata 

14  To  Mr.  S.  Carson,  Gardener  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Cattleya  Mossiie 

15  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,  for  Clerodendron  infortunatum 
lb  To  Mr.  Dodds,    Gardener  to  Sir    George  Warrender,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 
1?  To  Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  to  the  Lady  Grenville,  F.H.S,,  for 
Grapes  " 

18  To  Mr.  E.   Mitchell,  of  Kemp  Town,  near   Brighton,  for 

Grapes  ^ 

19  To  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  for  Pine  Apples 

20  To  Mr.  Wharton,  Gardener  to  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Weston, 

Bath,  for  the  same. 

Silver  Kniqhtian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Bromley,  Gardener  to  Miss  Anderdon,  of  the  Upper 

Mall,  Hammersmith,  for  a  collection  of  12  varieties  of 
Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast 

2  To  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  F.H.S.,foracoUection 

of  Roses  in  12  varieties 

3  To  Mr.  A.  Milne,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Parsons,  Gardener  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Enfield 

for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  50  varieties  ' 

5  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  the  same 

6  To  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  for  the  same  (a  certificate 

of  merit  was  given  in  addition,  on  account  of  good  arrange- 
ment). 

7  To  Mr.  Buttery,  Gardener  to  F.  R.  Symons,  Esq.,  of  Norbi- 

ton  Park,  Surrey,  for  a  collection  of  Koses,  in  25  varieties 
S  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  varieties  of  Calceolarias,  in  pots  of  12 

to  the  cast 
9  To  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  a  collection  of  24 

varieties  of  Pinks 

10  To  Mr.  R.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  for  12  varietiesof  Fuchsia 

11  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Erica  depressa 

12  To  the  same,  for  Erythrina  Crista  Galli 

13  To  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  for  Cyrtoceras 

reflexum 


14  To  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  Wallingford,  Berks,  for  a  large 

collection  of  Ranunculuses 

15  To  Mr.  Brazier.  Gardener  to  VV.  H.  Story,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

C'lliectinn  o(  Seedling  Heaths 

16  To  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  for  Ixnra  acuminata 

17  To  Mr.  Glenrlinntng,  F.H.S.,  for  A'Thimenes  picta 

18  To  Mr.  Smith,  Ihe    Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for  Ptero- 

discus  speciosus 

19  ToMr,  Robertson,  for  the  best-named  collection  {one  error 

in  za  plants) 

20  To  Mr.  Parsons,  Gardener  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Enfield, 

for  Grapes 

21  To  Mr.  Davis,  Gardener  to  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Pine  Apples 

22  To  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  for  Nectarines 

23  To  Mr.  Fleming.  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 

'land,  F.H.S.,  fir  Peaches 

24  To  Mr.  Fogg.i,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  The 

Priory,  Stanmore,  for  Peaches 

25  To  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  for  three  Melons 

(Anderson'd  Green-tiesh). 

Tub  Silver  Banksian  Mrdal. 

1  To  Mr.  Bowen,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Paget,  Chelsea  Hospital, 

for  6  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  8  to  the  cast 

2  To  Mr.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  F.H.S,,  for  a  CQllec- 

tion  of  Roses,  in  12  varieties 

3  To  Mr.  Slowe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker.  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  Bay- 

ford  House,  Herts,  for  a  collection  of  R.ses,  in  50  varieties 

4  To  Mr.  Lane.  <or  the  same 

5  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  of  Chobham,  near  Bagshot,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 

7  To  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bath,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Redding,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

10  To  Mr.H.  Ward,  of  Woolwich,  foracoUection  of  24  varieties 

of  Pinks 

11  To  Mr.  Falconer,  for  Leschenaultiaformosa 

12  To  Mr.  Ayres,  Gardener  to  J .  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Pentas 

caroea 

13  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  Achimenes  grandiflora 

14  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  Grafted  Azalea  indica 

15  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  Pelargonium  (The  Wonder) 

16  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Gloxinia  maxima  alba 

17  To  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  for  Dracophyllura  secundum 

18  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Aphelexis  humilis 

19  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  second-best  named  collection 

{no  error  in  20  plants) 

20  To  Mr.   Dodds,  Gardener  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart,, 

for  Grapes 

21  To  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  F.H.S.,  of  Isleworth,  for  the  same 

22  To  Mr.  Fielder,  Gardener  to  W,  Linwood,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Pine  Apples 

23  To  Mr.   R,  Fish,   Gardener  to   Col.  Sowerby,  F.H.S,,  for 

Peaches 

24  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 

land. F.H.S.,  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 

25  To  Mr.  Lidyard,  of  Batheastoo,  near  Bath,  for  Strawberries 

26  To  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  Gardenerto  Mrs.  Hawkins, of  Bignor 

Park,  Petworth,  Sussex,  for  a  Benares  Melon. 

The   Certificate  of  Merit, 

1  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  12  varieties 

2  To  Alex.  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in 

50  varieties  {this  would  have  have  had  a  higher  prize  if 
.  the  flowers  had  not  been  overblown) 

3  To  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  of  Erenchley,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Stanley,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq,,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 

6  To  Messrs.  Mountjoy  and  Son,  of  Ealing,  for  Lilium  tes- 

taceum 

7  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Erica  ventricosa  alba 

8  To  the  same,  for  Gesnera  lateritia 

9  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Chorozema  ovatum 

10  To  the  same,  for  Coleonema  rubrum 

1 1  To  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Gloxinias 

12  To  the  same,  for  Viscaria  oeulata 

13  To  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium  {Des- 

demona) 

14  To   Mr.   Hovle,  of  Guernsey,  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium 

(Titus) 

15  To  Mr.  Whomes,  Gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer, 

near  Windsor,  for  aseedlingPelargouium  (E.xactum) 

16  To  the  same,  for  aseedling  Pelargonium  (Sir  John  Brough- 

toa) 

17  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  the  third  best  named  collection  (four 

errors  in  17  plants,  and  remarkably  well  written) 

18  To  Mr.  Malpas,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ormsby  Gore,  for  a  Pro- 

vidence Pine  Apple 

19  To  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  for  the  skill  with  which 

their  Roses  were  arranged. 


HOT-WATEH  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HGRTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D,  andE.  BAiLEvhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  oiilv  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  SocietyofLondon,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick.  ■  ,   ,,  ^        .  ,.  , 

D.  and  E.Batlev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
HorticulturalBuildingsand Sashes, and  invitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn.wheretheyhavethe opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus, or  range,  adaptedforthecon- 
tinuedsupplvof  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  thanhashithertobeen  brought  before  the  pubUc. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists, and  can  refcrtotheConservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailev  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  reouired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents,  ^  , 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  June  14,  1844. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's),  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  Cf.ARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mare  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

QTEPHENSON   and    CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 

^^  London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  Kiu  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  witho&t  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befoundcheaperthanof  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rendle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER 


T  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
^  •  place.  King's. road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
feet  in  length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloane-square 

T MPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
-L  of  Soils,  Ma-^ufies,  and  all  Agricultural  Products, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  withthe  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation J  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry;  the  Course 
will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis, 

No.  5a.  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town- 


"RURBIDGE   AND    HEALY'S    COOKING  APPA- 

-«-^  RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  B.  &  H. 
can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionablj' 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  I.30.  Fleet-street. 


M 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

/jESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  Bonney  to  submit  to 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Kingsland 
Nursery,  on  Tuesday,  July  9,  1S44,  and  following  daj',  at 
11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  Lease  having  expired),  the 
whole  of  the  rare  Exotics,  and  other  plants  in  pots;  consisting 
of  fine  specimens,  Araucarias,  Baonapartea,  Juncea,  Clivea 
Nobilis,  Cactus,  Gloxinias,  Achimenreas,  Magnolias  of  sorts. 
New  Fuchsias,  Gardenias  j  about  1500  Double  and  Single 
Camellias;  several  thousand  China  Arbor  Vitje,  Sweet  Bays, 
Arbutus,  Cypress,  &c.,  in  pots ;  also  eight  Greenhouses,  Pits, 
9iC.,  in  good  condition;  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  York 
Paving,  and  other  fixtures.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale, 
and  catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  on  the 
premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

The  whole  of  the  valuable  Nursery  Stock  will  be  submitted  to 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  about  the  third  week  in  October. 


BY  ORDER    OF    HER    MAJESTY'S    COMMISSIONERS  OF 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

MAESTRICHT  GARDEN,  "WINDSOR  HOME  PARK,  BERKS. 

To  Builders,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  Teebott, 
upon  the  Premises,  near  Datchet-lane,  on  Wednesday,  July 
3rd,  1844,  at  12  o'clock,  in  Lots  to  be  taken  down  at  the  Pur- 
chaser's expense,  comprising  a  large  quantity  of  MATERIALS  to 
sheds,  fruit-houses,  and  stables,  several  rods  of  brickwork  in 
walls  and  pits,  two  superior  greenhouses  with  stages  complete,  30 
feet  and  45  feet  long;  two  others.  15  feet  and43  feet  long;  skeleton 
frame  for  a  tulip-bed,  50  feet  long;  twenty-eight  3-light  boxes, 
glazed,  curbs  and  lights  for  melon-pits,  copper  pipes,  S:c.  S:c.  To 
be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the 
Premises;  Crown  Inn,  Slough;  White  Hart,  Maidenhead; 
Chequers,  Uxbridge  ;  Clarence  Hotel,  Staines;  and  at  the  Auc- 
tioneer's Office,  Windsor.  


MJRsiiKi. 

TO  B  E  LET,  a  Nursery,  containing  about  2  acres  in  a 
most  desirable  situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  Pinery, 
Greenhouse,  Vinery  -well  stocked,  and  in  excellent  state  of 
bearing,  and  newly-erected  Hot-water  Propagating  House, 
90  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  TS'itb  sheds,  &c.  Valuation  moderate- 
Also  2  acres  ot  Grass  Land  adjoining  the  Nnrsery.— For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Mr.  R.  Barratt,  Solicitor,  Wakefield. 
Wakefield,  June  20,  1844. 


WANTED,  at  Michaelmas  next,  for  7,  14,  21,  or  a 
longer  number  of  years,  a  FARM-COTTAGE,  and  300  or 
400  acres  of  GOOD  LAND  (more  but  not  less  will  be  taken),  in 
any  of  the  following  counties :— Devon,  Wilts,  Somersetshire, 
Cornwall,  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex.  No  conditions  agreed  to  but 
to  farm  in  the  best  style,  pay  for  the  incoming  crops,  and  reference 
to  assure  the  rental  being  paid  half-yearly.— Address  O,  O.,  Office 
of  this  Paper. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  Third  Meet- 
ing-  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  l3th  of  July;  on  wliich  oc- 
casion His  Gracs  the  Dake  or  Dev(jiishire,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  has  kindly  dir^-cted  th?  doors  of  his  Gardens  and 
Pleasure-Grounds  to  be  opened  lor  the  reception  of  all  persons 
who  shall  have  been  admitted  into  the  Garden  of  the  Society  by 
Tickets.— -21,  Reeent- street^ 


SATURDAY,  JUXE  22,   184*. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THK  Ti^U  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

ToioMT.       Julys      .^Ho'nicuUu™!  .        .        .        S'p  a. 

COUNTRY    SHOW.— W'EDsBSDAy.  June  £6    .    Woolwich  Floral. 


This  time  the  sun  of  summer  shone  on  the 
Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Societv  in  their 
garden  at  Chiswick,  and  the  15th  of  June  proved 
as  propitious  as  the  gayest  crowd  could  have  desired. 
The  exhibitors  had  the  honour  of  submitting  their 
productions  to  the  inspection  of  His  Majpsty  the 
King  of  [Saxony,  who  with  their  Royal  Highnesses 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  tents.  His  Majesty  and  the  Prince  were 
graciously  pleased  to  express  their  gratification  at 
seeing  so  many  beautiful  objects  collected  together. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Royal  visitors  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  entered 
the  gardens. 

The  full  report  of  the  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column,  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  As  usual,  it  combined  all 
that  the  wealth  and  skill  of  this  great  country  could 
produce. 

The  next  and  last  meeting  for  the  season  will  take 
place  on  the  13th  of  July,  on  which  occasion  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  again  most  kindly 
expressed  his  intention  of  opening  his  beautiful 
grounds  to  the  visitors  to  the  Society's  garden.  The 
scene  at  Chiswick  House,  on  the  similar  occasion  last 
year,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  it  was  ever  our  good 
fortune  to  behold. 

The  many  letters  which  have  reached  us  on  the 
subject  of  ViLL.iQE  Horticultural  Societies, since 
we  oiiered  some  remarks  on  the  plan  of  management 
observed  at  Pytchley  (_see  p.  243,  1844)  have  convinced 
us  that  we  in  no  degree  over-estimated  their  import- 
ance. It  is  undeniable  that  they  exercise  the  best 
eiFect  upon  the  rural  population,  and  contribute  more 
than  any  other  thing,  unless  it  is  a  good  allotment 
system,  to  improve  substantially  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor. 

Considering  the  actual  state  of  the  Agricultural 
population,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  favourable 
change  from  any  sudden  and  great  measure  of 
government.  That  improvement  which  is  so  sadly 
needed  must  be  effected  by  the  well-directed  acts  of 
sensible  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  each  doing 
his  share  of  the  good  work  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.  As  a  correspondent,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  village  Associations, 
has  weU  observed,  "  So  long  as  people  hunted  for 
riches  by  attempts  at  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
England  was  poor.  But  when  wealth  was  sought 
by  small  accumulations  of  minute  profits,  then  began 
the  increase  of  England's  mighty  Capital  Stock.  In 
like  manner  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  our  popu- 
lation must  be  aimed  at  through  the  aggiegation  of 
minute  things  (like  the  successive  spadesful  of  earth 
in  a  railway  embankment),  if  we  would  do  anything 
of  real  importance  in  raising  that  population.  The 
English  character  is  a  noble  one,  if  we  draw  out  its 
better  parts,  and  give  it  honest  independence,  and 
repress  and  discourage  its  bad  parts.  You  may  trust 
to  an  Englishman,  rich  or  poor,  if  you  find  the 
avenue  to  his  esteem  and  respect  and  confidence,  and 
if  he  is  satiaficd  there  is  no  /mmbw/  about  the  matter  !" 

This  last  is  a  most  important  proviso,  and  explains, 
we  are  sure,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  failure  of  attempts 
to  maintain  advantageously  village  Horticultural 
Societies.  Humbug  is  not  indeed  a  refined  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  one  of  very  extensive  application, 
and  particularly  suits  the  proceedings  of  ill-conducted 
rural  Shows.  A  very  few  illustrations  will  put  this 
in  its  true  light. 

Fairness  in  judging  is  the  first  element  of  success. 
People  are  contenteil  with  awards,  although  un- 
favourable to  them,  if  they  are  ceruin  that  the  judges 
are  perfectly  conscientious  in  their  decL^ions.  l$ut  if 
men  arc  not8;itisfied  upon  this  point,  good  bye  to  all 
chance  of  holding  them  together,  'file  poor  are  too 
much  exposed  to  trickery  elsewhere,  to  court  it  by 
belonging  to  .Associations  in  which  the  judgments 
arc  unfair.  And  yet,  soicli  conversationB  as  the 
following  have  been  heard  : — "  Oh  it  will  never  do  to 

give  thcfirHt  prize  to  Mr ,for  Lady^ expects 

't.  Or,  "  \vliy  A.,  you  had  the  first  prize  for  thix 
last  time— it'a  my  turn  this  time."  Judges  t«ll  these 
thinga  nomeiimes  when  a  little  quarrel  lias  let  secrecs 
out.  What  is  this  but  humbug?  Ihe  poor  will 
naturally  conclude  that  if  there  is  such  unfairncsa  in 
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one  part  of  the  arrangements,  there  will  oe  the  same 
in  others. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  various  Horticultural  produc- 
tions. Competitors  appear  ;  their  productions  are  ex- 
cellent, according  to  their  means  ;  but  owing  to  a 
want  of  classification  the  most  unequal  and  unfair 
comparisons  are  drawn.  Joe  Bramble  has  some  ex- 
cellent Lettuces  for  a  cottager,  but  the  season  has 
been  cold  and  dry.  Mr.  Cheeseman,  the  grocer,  also 
has  Lettuces;  but  then  he  has  a  handglass  to  put 
over  them.  Both  show,  and  poor  Joe,  who  has  no 
handglass,  is  beaten.  What  is  that  but  humbug;  to 
pretend  to  give  prizes  fairly,  when,  from  the  want  of 
classification  among  the  exhibitors,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain beforehand  ?  Perhaps  this  does  not  often  hap- 
pen, but  it  does  sometimes.  The  thing,  however,  is 
common  enough  in  another  shape. 

In  small  provincial  Societies,  the  tradesmen  who 
love  flowers,  have  often  not  a  chance.  Their  pro- 
ductions are  exceedingly  good,  but  t'ney  may  go  to  the 
Show  time  after  time  in  vain.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  head-gardener  of  the  Squire,  with  hothouses, 
greenhouses,  and  frames  at  command,  regularly 
sweeps  every  prize  away.  In  such  cases  the  judges 
will  not  be  to  blame,  for  of  course  the  flowers  of  the 
great  man  of  the  village,  and  of  the  shopkeeper,  will 
not  bear  comparison.  But  the  effect  of  such  rules,  or 
want  of  rules,  is  most  disastrous.  The  tradesman 
with  a  taste  for  flowers,  with  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Cacti,  Pansies,  &c.  of  sterling  excellence,  if  com- 
pared with  ordinary  gardens  of  thousands  of  country 
gentlemen,  is  ■  chagrined  at  the  result,  withdraws 
from  the  Society,  and  is  soured  against  his  wealthy 
neighbour. 

It  may  be  very  true  that  when  rural  Societies  are 
broken  up,  these  causes  are  not  assigned.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  chooses  to  confess  that  his  discontent 
arises  from  awards  the  injustice  or  hardship  of 
which  he  cannot  prove.  Honest  pride  forbids  it. 
But  every  one  conversant  with  this  subject  knows 
very  well  that  such  things  are  usually  at  the  bottom 
of  the  matter. 

We  would,  therefore,  advise  the  managers  of 
rural  Societies  to  be  strictly  on  their  guard  against 
errors  of  this  sort ;  and,  whatever  theur  regulations 
otherwise  may  be,  to  take  care  that  the  following  are 
part  of  them  : — 

1.  No  exhibitor  to  be  a  judge.  The  judge  to  be  ob- 
tained, if  practicable — and  it  is  almost  always  practicable 
— from  a  distance.  That  will  insure  the  award  against  the 
charge  of  partiality. 

2.  No  person  to  be  regarded  as  a  cottager  who  gets 
his  living  otherwise  than  by  daily  labour. 

3.  ProiuctioDS  obtained  wholly  in  the  open  ground, 
or  under  glass  without  fire  or  dung-heat,  or  in  pits  or 
houses  artificially  heated,  to  be  exhibited  and  judged 
independently  of  each  other. 

4.  Persons  having  no  regular  gardener  not  to  exhibit 
in  the  same  class  as  those  who  have  one  or  more  regular 
gardeners. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  some  such  plan  as  this, 
which,  indeed,  has  been  more  or  less  adopted  in  the 
most  successful  village  Associations,  would  greatly 
tend  to  hold  people  together,  and  render  discontent 
impossible. 

REMARKS  ON  POTATOES. 

The  frequent  failure  of  the  Potato-crop  of  late,  has 
very  justly  alarmed  cultivators  of  this  valuable  root,  any- 
thing affecting  which,  may  be  justly  called  a  national 
affair.  However,  in  puzzling  extremities  we  are  apt  to 
search  for  far-fetched  causes,  when,  perhaps,  they  are 
few,  simple,  and  close  to  our  elbow. 

A  correspondent  (p.  344  of  the  current  year),  has 
made  some  very  useful  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  several 
of  which  I  heartily  concur,  but  must  be  allowed  to  disa- 
gree with  him  as  to  planting  Potatcea  in  the  autumn. 
Everybody  knows  that  self-set  Potatoes  spring  up  very 
strong,  as  compared  with  seed  introduced,  especially  bad 
seed.  Yet  those  only  sprout  which  are  placed  just  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  amount  of  frost  which  may  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  winter.  However,  to  plant  at  the 
depth  necessary  to  insure  safety  through  the  average  of 
winters,  would  only  be  adapted  for  very  light  uplands  ; 
for  wet  and  sour  suils  would  become  completely  "puttied" 
before  the  plant  could  be  in  full  action.  The  chief 
causes  of  failure  are  : — 

lat.  Badly  prepared  ground  for  the  seed. 

2nd.  Using  raw  and  clotted  manures. 

3rd.  Planting  seed  which  has  been  sprouted. 

•Itb.  Pitting  seed  in  too  large  quantities  in  an  imper- 
fectly ripened  state. 

With  regard  to  the  lat,  I  would  remark  that,  although 
highly  pulverised  garden  ground  seldom  produces  good 
Potatoes,  yet  iiow  seldom  does  the  Potato  miss  coming 
in  such  soils,  compared  with  ill-wrought  farming  lands! 

Great  breadths  are  set  in  fields  on  what  is  termed  a 
ainglc  furrow,  and  which  haa  been  grazed  over  until  the 
beginning  of  April — at  least  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
is  then,  after  being  ploughed,  or  I  should  say  skimmed, 
left  to  dry  for  three  weeks,  with  the  turf  laying  exces- 
sively porous;  and  the  weather  being  grnerally  dry  at  that 
period,  it  frequently  becomes  haki'd  into  bricks,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  decomposition  of  the  sod  is  com- 
pletely arrested;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  beds,  or  "  butts," 
us  they  arc  called  here,  arc  soiled  over  the  moment  the 
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rishing  tbe  tender  plant,  as  the  soil  they  are  planted  IQ. 

2ud.  Using  two  aJid  dolled  manures.  —  Tam- 
ing and  blending  manures  seems  to  have  got  out 
of  practice  in  some  parts;  the  greater  part  of  the 
manure  applied  to  Potatoes  in  some  districts  with  which 
1  am  acquainted,  is  taken  ia  a  raw  state  from  the  farto- 
yard — much  of  it  recently  made,  and  laying  in  hard,  raw, 
and  undigested  masses.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
cow  noanure.  Now,  if  this  was  removed  from  the  farm- 
yard to  tlie  head-lands  of  the  fields  intended  for  Potatoes, 
some  months  previous  to  using,  and,  if  possible,  slightly 
fermented  there,  then  before  the  second  and  last  turning 
the  heap  were  covered  slightly  with  some  fine  bone-dust  or 
guano,  how  much  more  powerful  as  well  as  equable  ia 
moisture  would  the  compost  become !  The  only  thing 
that  hinders  some  such  practice,  is  the  necessity  for  more 
labour  ;  but  surely  well-directed  labour  will  amply  repay- 
in  the  end. 

3rd.  Planling  seed  which  has  been  spronled  or  dis~ 
budded. — It  is  well  known  that  each  succeeding  series  of 
buds  consequent  on  disbudding,  is  wealter  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  that,  if  done  three  or  four  times,  the  leaf- 
buds  become  finally  destroyed.  Who,  then,  can  wonder 
at  the  great  loss  to  the  crop,  through  the  destruction  of 
even  the  first  sprout  ?  However,  it  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
sprout  alone,  but  with  it  is  gone  a  quantity  of  food,  in- 
tended by  Nature  to  nourish  the  buds  in  the  act  of  ger- 
mination, or  until  they  can  cater  for  themselves.  Be- 
sides, it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  upper  end  of 
the  Potato  brings  the  heaviest  produce.  Now  this  end, 
of  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  buds  first,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  two  or  three  strong  origi- 
nal stems,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  disbudding,  a  host  of 
shoots  of  secondary  power,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Potato;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  a  given 
quantity  of  good  produce  fit  for  market,  there  will, 
inevitably,  be  an  inferior  quantity,  much  of  which  will  be 
small  in  size,  or  what  growers  term  **  chats." 

Lastly.  Pitlinq  seed  in  too  large  quantities  in  an  im- 
perfectly ripened  state. — I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  size 
of  the  pits  has  increased  so  much  of  late  years  as  to 
account,  as  some  have  imagined,  for  the  failures  which, 
have  taken  place.  But  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  late 
planting  has  become  prevalent,  the  consequence  of  whicli 
has  been  badly-ripened  seed.  Now,  I  imagine  that  such 
late  and  unripe  seed  undergoes  a  much  stronger  ferment- 
ation in  the  pits.  Besides,  late  planting  has  led  to  the 
necessity  of  late  taking  up,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  this  quarter  for  the  crop  to  be  somewhat  frost- 
bitten when  pitted,  as  the  operation  is  frequently  de- 
ferred until  the  second  week  in  November.  Frost-bitten 
Potatoes  will  decay  prematurely,  and  their  decay,  in 
conjunction  with  the  high  fermentation  above  alluded  to, 
becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  to  future  crops.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  such  should  grow  at  all ;  but  the 
vital  powers  of  the  Potato  are  amazing. 

To  the  above  evils  may  be  added  another  serious  affair, 
viz.,  planting  in  periods  of  drought.  After  all  the  former 
abuses,  the  unfortunate  set  has  to  be  perhaps  imbedded 
in  hot  dust,  as  acres  have  been  this  season.  Now,  why 
not  follow  the  plough  or  the  spade?  Roots  or  seeds 
will  always  come  best  on  newly  dug  or  ploughed  land, 
providing  it  is  in  right  tilth. 

All  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  for  the  ensuing  year 
should  be  selected  when  the  stock  is  taken  up,  and  stored 
away  separately  ;  and  if  they  must  be  pitted  for  conve- 
nience sake,  by  all  means  let  them  be  hardened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  (not  sun)  for  several  days  previous.  What 
is  called  "greening"  them  is,IthiDk,  carrying  the  process 
too  far,  especially  in  the  case  of  early  kinds,  as  it  excites 
the  bud  into  premature  growth,  especially  if  rainy 
weather  ensues.  I  have  frequently  known  them  to  bud 
on  the  ground  in  the  greening  process.  Very  early  kinds 
should,  if  pitted,  be  taken  out  by  the  early  part  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  placed  thinly  on  shelves  or  floors,  covering  with 
straw  or  otherwise  during  severe  frost.  The  best  place 
for  budding  early  ash-leaved  kidneys,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  is  the  fruit-room  shelves.  In  this 
case  the  fruit-room,  it  must  be  understood,  is  about 
three  feet  below  the  ground-level,  and  perhaps  slightly 
damp. 

Much  has  been  said  about  planting  Potatoes  whole. 
Whole  planting  has  these  advantages :— 1st,  a  greater  cer- 
tainty in  the  crop  coming  up  ;  2nd,  a  superior  produce, 
if  they  have  sufl^cient  distance  and  the  soil  is  pretty  good, 
together  with  high  cultivation  and  broad-shouldered 
drills.  Its  chief  disadvantages  are  overgrown  Potatoes, 
sometimes  too  large  to  be  saleable,  and  inferior  in  quality; 
the  latter  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their  producing 
more  and  stronger  haulm  than  cut  sets,  consequently 
the  elaboration  of  sap  is  less  complete.  I  speak  now  of 
planting  whole  Potatoes;  but  a  much  betterplan  is  to  plant 
the  moderate-sized  ones  (as  recommended  by  ^'  J.  McI.," 
p.  3'M).  One  of  the  best  crops  of  the  ash-leaved  kidneys 
I  ever  knew  was  from  very  small  whole  seed,  which  had 
been  slightly  greened,  but  not  budded  previous  to  plant- 
ing. The  most  general  fault  of  Potatoes  planted  whole 
is  the  not  allowing  sufficient  room  between  the  drills.  On 
land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  the  drills  should  be 
about  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  the  row  of  Potatoes, 
when  finally  earthed,  should  present  the  appearance  of  an 
asparugUH  bed,  having  broad  shoulders  of  at  least  eighteen 
inchcH,  the  surface  of  which  should  have  an  inclination 
towar<l8  the  Potatoes,  thereby  conducting  the  rain  to  the 
phint,  which,  in  the  ridiculous  pointed  drill  now  in  use. 
is  immediately  conveyed  from  the  plant.  By  this  mode 
of  cultivation  I  once  grew  twelve  bushels  on  a  single  rood 
of  ground,  which  rood  in  Cheshire  is  eight  yards  Bquare, 

With  regard  to  nutting  the  manure  under  or  above  the 


may  add,  in  conclusion,  tliat  one  great  advantage  in 
planting  whole  Potatoes  is  the  fecility  which  the  wide 
drills  afford  for  the  operations  of  cleansing  thoroughly, 
and  also  for  picking  off  the  blossom,-an  operation  that 
Ihould  neter  by  any  means  be  omitted.— iJo6er(  ±-r- 
rington. 

FAMILIAR    BOTANY. 

MonrHOLOGY. — No.  XV. 

Who  can  recount  what  transformations  there 
Are  ceaseless  made  ?     What  hidden  forces  strive  ? 
And  liow  fresh  changinK  leaves  with  leaves  combine, 
Form  the  dark  ct-.ambers  of  the  nascent  germ. 
And  guard  with  pointed  leaves  the  unborn  embryo  s  home. 

When  people  listen  with  incredulous  ears  to  the  assur- 
ance that  a  Peach  is  formed  out  of  a  leaf,  they  do  not  con- 
sider what  sort  of  body  the  Peach  was  when  younff.  It 
would  not  appear  so  extraordinary  that  an  Apple  should 
be  composed  of  leaves,  if  the  nature  of  the  Apple  were 
ascertained  before  it  began  to  grow  into  that  sort  of 
fruit.  There  is  no  more  resemblance  between  the  young 
Peach  or  the  young  Apple  and  the  full-grown  fruit,  than 
there  is  between  the  latter  and  the  leaves.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  small  things  should  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  wo'n't  use  magnifying  glasses.  He  who  would 
see  more  than  his  neighbours  must  arm  himself  with 
spectacles. 

The  young  fruit  of  a  plant  is  called  its  carpel.  That 
is  what  we  must  look  to,  if  we  would  judge  of  the  tine 
nature  of  the  fruit.  To  take  another  course  is  like 
attempting  to  determine  the  quality  of  timber  after  it  is 
covered  with  paint  and  varnish.  In  examining  the  carpel 
a  better  subject  cannot  be  taken  than  the  common  Cherry. 

The  carpel  of  the  Cherry  consists  of  a  shining  oval 
bright-green  case,  called  the  ovary,  within  which  is  a 
young  seed  or  ovule ;  at  its  end  is  a  thread  called  the 
slyle,  the  termination  of  which  is  a  moist  expansion 
termed  the  sli(/ma.  On  one  side  of  this  stigma  is  a 
notch,  and  from  that  notch,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ovary  a  deep  furrow  passes.  But  although  this  is  the 
usual  state  of  the  Cherry-carpel  it  is  not  always  so. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  double  Cherries,  the  furrow  is 
an  opening  on  one  side  of  the  carpel,  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  then  the  sides  of  the  carpel  are  veined,  while  the 
edges  of  the  opening  are  toothed,  and  the  whole  texture 
of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  leaf.  In  fact  it  is  a  small  leaf, 
folded  up,  with  its  end  extended  into  a  style,  and  its' 
point  enlarged  into  a  stigma  ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
it  sometimes  carries  an  ovule  on  one  of  its  edges  ;  but  it 
sometimes  does  not.  The  carpel  of  a  Cherry,  then,  is  a 
rolled  up  leaf.  Sometimes  the  Cherry  will  produce  two 
such  leaves,  one  opposite  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  will 
in  like  manner  produce  two  carpels:  in  both  instances  the 
parts  of  those  organs  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
each  other. 

The  carpels  of  the  Whitethorn  are  two  or  three,  or 
even  five,  placed  in  a  ring,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
and  having  a  little  spongy  pyramid  rising  up  between 
them.  Each  of  these  carpels  is  hke  thatof  the  Whitethorn 
except  that  it  is  hairy  ;  and  a  very  moderate  search  will 
produce  instances  where,  as  in  the  Cherry,  the  carpels 
are  represented  by  little  leaves ;  in  the  double  Whitethorn 
tills  is  very  common.  It  is  just  the  same  in  a  Rose, 
except  that  the  number  of  carpels  is  very  considerable. 
Each  of  them  is  like  that  of  the  Whitethorn,  and  each 
is  very  constantly  opened  on  the  furrowed  side,  and 
spread  into  a  small  leaf.  The  furrow  is,  in  fact,  the  line 
where  the  edges  of  the  folded  leaf  come  in  contact. 

The  Ranunculus,  the  Anemone,  and  the  Potentilla, 
present  endless  evidence  of  the  same  sort.  In  a  damp 
season  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  a  dry  one.  There  are 
now  before  us  specimens  of  a  Potentilla  nepalensis  in 
which  the  carpels  are,  some  of  them,  in  their  most 
ordinary  condition,  some  a  little  opened  on  the  furrowed 
Bide,  some  broad  and  nearly  flat,  while  many  are  enlarged 
and  lobed,  and  veined,  and  just  like  common  leaves. 
No  doubt,  then,  can  be  entertained  that  the  carpel  is  a 
small  leaf  folded  up. 

But  I  have  more  illustrations  of  this  at  hand.  In  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Ayres,  lately  published,  mention  is  made 
of  a  very  singular 
deviation  from  or- 
dinary structure  in 
an  Epacris  nivalis. 
The  subjoined  cut 
represents  this 
case.  The  Epacris 
has,  in  its  usual 
state,  5  carpels, 
which  are  soldered 
together  where 
they  touch.  But 
in  Mr.  Ayres's 
specimens  some  of 
them  are  merely 
unsoldered,  some 
are  thinned  and 
opened  into  little 
leaves, while  others 
are  so  entirely  like 
leaves  that  you 
cannot  distinguish 
them,  and,  in  cer- 
taininstances,they 
actually  stand  on 
the  surface  of  a 
branch  which  has  lengthened  from  between  thana,  in  a 
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different  states. 

The  last  piece  of  evidence  for  which  I  can  find  room 
is  the  following,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend, 
in  Ely. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  carpel  of  a  common  Columbine, 
artificially  opened  along  the  furrow,  but  otherwise  in  the 


ordinary  condition.  But  my  correspondent  found  a  plant 
of  this  species  with  its  carpels  in  all  sorts  of  changes,  even 
into  that  of  lobed  leaves.  In  fig.  2  we  have  a  carpel  with 
five  lobes  on  its  sides  ;  in  figs.  3  and  4  it  is  spread  quite 
flat  and  lobed  along  almost  the  whole  of  the  edge,  from 
end  to  end.  At  the  same  time,  the  ovules,  which  at 
fig.  1  stand  in  rows  upon  each  edge  of  the  opened  fur- 
row, have  wholly  disappeared.  To  this  curious-  case  I 
shall  again  refer  for  another  purpose. 

I  now  conceive  that  the  carpels  of  the  Cherry,  the 
Hawthorn,  the  Rose,  the  Epacris,  and  the  Columbine, 
have  been  sufficiently  shown  to  be  leaves,  and^therefore  all 
carpels  must  be  so  considered;  for  what  is  physiologically 
true  of  a  given  organ   in  one  plant,  is  true  of  the  same 

organ  in  all  other  plants,  as  has  been  already  stated 

R.JS. 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  culture  of  the  Ra- 
nunculus, that  the  young  florist  has  ample  means  of 
knowing  how  to  manage  this  lovely  flower  with  the  fairest 
hopes  of  success  ;  hut  I  apprehend  that  a  few  remarks 
on  the  habits  of  this  class  of  plants  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  your  readers.  From  the  experience  of  40  years, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  Ranunculus  delights  in  a 
moist  soil  and  a  rainy  season.  Last  year  was  the  most 
congenial  to  this  class  of  plants  I  ever  recollect  of. 
Indeed  so  prosperous  was  it,  that  many  of  the  old  va- 
rieties, such  as  Naxara,  Variat,  La  Tendresse,  Brelange 
des  Beautes,  and  several  oETiers,  sent  up  fine  pericarps, 
commonly  called  eyes,  from  which,  by  impregnation, 
good  seed  has  been  saved.  The  frequent  showers  of 
1843  induced  most  of  the  best  seedlings  which  have  for 
some  years  maintained  a  high  character  as  good  show- 
flowers  to  yield  large  seed-vessels,  so  that  many  of  the 
flowers  were  unfit  for  exhibition  ;  but  for  this  trick  of 
youth,  they  have  amply  compensated  by  producing  a 
greater  abundance  of  prime  seed.  The  showing  of  the 
eye  may  be  thought  by  many  a  great  drawback  on  the 
value  of  a  flower  ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  no 
flower  shows  such  a  perfect  crown  as  one  whose  petals 
are  supported  by  the  seed-vessel ;  though  it  is  well 
known  that  they  will  not  do  for  exhibition  after  the  pe- 
ricarp is  developed.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  those  that 
are  semidouble  wUl  come  perfectly  double  in  a  few  years  ; 
and  many  that  produce  large  seed-vessels  in  a  congenial 
season,  will,  in  a  dry  spring,  be  entirely  destitute  of  them, 
but  generally  inferior  both  in  size  and  colour. 

There  is  also  in  the  Ranunculus  what  is  by  florists 
called  a  sportive  character — that  is,  they  run  from  their 
original  colour  ;  though  this  defect  is  not  so  glaring  as 
in  the  Tulip  and  Carnation,  yet  it  causes  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  ardent  florist.  Some  that  have  yellow 
grounds  delicately  spotted  will  come  plain  yellow,  and 
some  red  and  white  striped  will  come  plain  red ;  some- 
times the  colours  will  mix,  and  the  flowers  will  become 
dingy.  I  have  a  beautiful  modest  flower  which  some 
years  ago  obtained  a  first  seedling  prize  ;  I  called  it  *'  In- 
nocent ;"  but  the  year  before  last  it  came  so  foul,  that  I 
wrote  against  it  "Guilty."    Last  year,  however,  it  re- 


duced me  to  write  against  it  "  Acquitted.''  Cathcart, 
when  it  first  bloomed,  was  a  white  ground,  beautifully 
mottled  with  crimson  ;  now  it  frequently  comes  with  only 
a  crimson  spot  ;  but  in  good  seasons  it  will  display  all 
the  beauties  of  its  youth.  Sometimes  the  flowers  will  be 
as  green  as  the  grass  of  the  plants  from  which  they  grow. 
Some  of  the  finest  seedlings  are  weak,  and  therefore  die 
in  a  few  years  ;  though  for  a  short  time  they  had  great 
renown;  such  has  been  the  case  with  Abh(;  St.  Andrew, 
Quixos,  Viol  le  vrai  Noir,  Grand  Berger,  and  Rose  In- 
comparable, and  some  others  of  later  date.  But  there 
are  others  of  first-rate  character  which  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  increase  abundantly,  such  as  Attractor, 
Felix,  Saladin,  Edgar,  Eureka,  Victor,  and  many  others. 
If  the  last  season  was  very  propitious  for  the  Ranunculus, 
the  present  1844  has  been  altogether  as  adverse,  espe- 
cially for  the  early-planted  roots.  The  frosts  by  night, 
and  the  drought  by  day,  have  done  much  injury,  and 
many  have  died.  These  are  circumstances  which  try 
the  patience  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  ardent  florist ;  but 
let  him  persevere  through  all  the  diversity  of  seasons, 
and  his  efforts  will  be  sure  to  be  crowned  with  ^success. 
I  have  during  the  last  twenty  years  raised  many 
thousands  of  seedlings,  out  of  which  I  have  selected 
about  two  hundred ;  amongst  them  is  one  yellow-edged 
seedling  called  Edgar,  which  is  so  perfect  in  every 
respect,  that  the  London  florists  pronounced  it  "  a  model 
flower,"  and  many  others  of  them  have  at  exhibitions 
borne  away  the  palm  from  their  far-famed  predecessors. 
I  generally  grow  from  20  to  30  large  beds,  planted  at 
various  seasons  ;  but  the  best  time  to  secure  a  good 
bloom  is  to  plant  in  the  last  week  in  February  or  the  first 
in  March. — Joseph  Tyso,  Wallinyford. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Rose  Budding.— \  strongly  recommend  all  amateurs 
who  are  desirous  of  avoiding  disappointment  in  budding 
Roses,  to  leave  a  small  piece  of  wood  as  a  protection  to 
the  bud  when  cut  from  the  branch.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  I  have  succeeded  in  propagating  all  descriptions  of 
Roses,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  both  late  and  early  in 
the  season.  I  always  use  white  worsted,  instead  of  bast, 
for  tying  up,  which  I  find  answers  much  better  ;  it  keeps 
the  parts  more  closely  together,  and  they  unite  in  a 
shorter  time.  A  very  small  portion  of  wood  is  suflicient 
to  preserve  the  root  of  the  buds.  My  stock,  on  which  I 
operate,  is  the  Bengalensis,  free  and  rapid  in  its  growth. 
The  crimson  Boursault  also  makes  a  good  parent,  and  is 
easily  struck. — Falcon. 

Sowing  Seed.— I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up 
my  seeds,  during  this  unusually  dry  weather,  by  pur- 
suing the  following  system : — Dig  and  pulverise  the 
earth  well,  soak  it  with  water  (not  immediately  from  a 
spring, — it  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air), 
fine  the  top,  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  trenches,  which  is 
far  preferable  to  broad-cast,  and  then  sift  over  the  bed 
a  coating  of  rich  compost ;  in  a  few  days  the  appearance 
of  green  leaves  will  reward  your  trouble.  In  this  way  I 
coax  Parsley  above  the  ground  in  three  wee'iis Falcon. 

Slalice  pseudo-armeria. — Having  been  a  considerable 
time  familiar  with  the  Armeria  latifolia,  a  notice  of  which 
as  a  new  plant  is  quoted,  in  your  Number  of  June  1st, 
from  "  Paxton's  Magazine,"  under  the  name  of  Statice 
pseudo-armeria,  and  having  received  some  account  of  its 
history  from  Dr.  Bell  Salter,  of  Ryde,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  some  remarks  respecting  it.  Some  seeds  of 
a  supposed  new  Statice  were  given  by  Ashurst  Majendie, 
Esq.,  of  Hedingham  Castle,  Essex,  and  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  several  persons  in  Ryde  in  the  winter  of  1842, 
and  John  Vaux,  Esq.,  (my  former  esteemed  employer) 
succeeded  in  flowering  it  last  year,  but  most  of  the  plants 
produced  did  not  flower  until  this  year.  As  soon  as  it 
flowered  it  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  Armeria  lati- 
folia, of  which  a  sufficient  description  and  a  characteristic 
cut  are  given  in  "  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants," 
and  its  introduction  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1740.  It  is 
here  mentioned  as  a  native  of  "  Algarbia."  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie received  his  seeds  from  a  French  oflicer  serving 
at  Bona,  in  Africa,  of  which  place  and  district  it  is  a  na- 
tive. I  have  not  "  Paxton's  Magazine  "  to  refer  to,  but 
I  see  by  your  extract  that  it  was  received  in  1841  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  un- 
accompanied with  any  memoranda  of  its  history  ;  this 
deficiency,  I  believe,  I  can  fortunately  supply.  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie presenied  seeds  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a  very 
considerable  time  previously  to  his  doing  so  here;  the 
plants  from  that  quarter  are,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the 
same  origin  as  those  growing  in  this  island — namely, 
from  Bona  ;  and  Mr.  Majendie  has  lately  mentioned  in 
Ryde  that  in  France  they  have  given  to  his  plants  the 
name  by  which  Mr.  Paxton  mentions  that  he  received 
them.  Some  of  the  Ryde  plants  were  given  last  year  to 
Sir  Wra.  Hooker  for  the  Kew  Garden  ;  he  confirmed  its 
being  the  Armeria  latifolia,  and  considered  the  present 
to  be  a  re-introduction,  supposing  it  had  been  lost  to  this 
country.  Of  this,  however,  I  have  reason  to  entertain 
very  strong  doubts,  there  being  now  in  the  garden  under 
my  care  (namely,  that  of  J.  Percival,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
lands, near  Ryde),  a  plant  which  has  been  there  a  consi- 
derable period.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  obtained  in  London  at  far  too  early  a  period  to  be 
of  Mr.  Majendie's  source,  and  therefore  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  from  the  old  stock  of  the  original  introduc- 
tion. In  conclusion,  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  of  the 
beauty  and  desirableness  of  the  plant,  and  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  confirm  Mr.  Paxton's  suggestion  as  to  its  ad- 
mitting early  forcing,  and  also  to  be  able  to  add,  both  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Majendie  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, that  it  will  bear  the  winter  in  this  country  with- 
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out  any  protection.     A  plant,  now  thriTina;  well  in  the 

open  garden,  has  remained  there  without  protection  two 

■winters,  and  from  the  inquiries  I  have   made  I  should 

think  it  had  been  three,   or  even  four. — E.  Barmall, 

Woodlands,  near  Ryde. 

Chinese  Seedi. — It  may  amuse  some  of  your  readers 

to  hear  of  the  following  example  of  Chinese  bad  faith. 

An  old  botanical  pupil  of  mine,  with  every  facility  for 
"procuring  what  he  might  want  in  China  (beins:  in  the 

suite  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger),  lately  sent  me  over  79  little 
jar3  of  Chinese  seeds,  duly  labelled  in  unintelligible 
hieroglyphics,  but  accompanied  with  a  list  professing  to 

give  (he  botanical  names  of  many,  and  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest.  These  seeds  were  positively  declared 
to  be  genuine,  and  the  collector  most  trustworthy. 
Upon    examination    they  were    found  to   contain    only 

14  sorts  in  all,  not  less  than  11  different  names  being 
given  to  the  very  same  seed  in  one  case — the  names 
belonging  to  as  many  different  families.  I  have  more  than 
once  received  seeds  from  China  in  these  little  jars,  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  ever  germinated,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  custom  with  the  Chinese  to  scald  the  seeds  they  sell  to 
barbarians! — J.  S.  Henslow.  [We  fear  the  plant- 
sellers  of  the  Celestial  empire  are  not  Sinenses  but 
Sinonides,  for  they  certainly  must  claim  their  descent 
from  the  prince  of  cheats.] 

The  Vine. — Writers  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine 
under  glass,  insist  much  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
dry  atmosphere  while  the  Grapes  are  ripening.  Now,  at 
Cabul  and  Candahar.  where  the  Grapes  ripen  out  of 
doors,  and  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  tlie  world,  the  dew 
is,  I  should  imagine,  much  heavier  than  with  us,  so  that 
at  night  both  leaves  and  fruit  must  be  covered  with 
moisture.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  imitate  Nature  more 
closely,  and  keep  the  leaves  of  our  Vines  in  a  healthier 
state?  obtaining  thereby  fruit  of  a  finer  flavour,  if  we 
■were  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  at  night  till  our  Grapes 
are  quite  ripe. — Guichentt. 

Bees. — -My  object  in  forwarding  my  remarks  on  bees 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  was  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  more  experienced  apiarians  to  pecu- 
liarities I  fancied  I  had  observed  in  the  habiis  of  these 
industrious  insects,  which  might  have  escaped  their  notice ; 
and  I  certainly  expected,  from  the  respectability  of  the 
publication  to  which  they  were  addressed,  that  in  the 
event  of  obtaining  a  place  in  its  columns,  the  Editor 
would  have  avoided  inserting  remarks  in  subsequent 
Numbers  tending  to  ridicule  my  communications.  In  a 
newspaper  desirous  of  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  check,  but  rather  to 
encourage,  disinterested  correspondents,  who,  if  they  are 
wrong  in  their  impressions,  have  no  object  in  view  but 
to  call  forth  the  conscientious  opinions  of  others,  and 
not  such  evidently  intended  ridiculous  assertions  as  your 
correspondents  "Mel,"  and  his  amiable  consort  "Me- 
lissa," have  given  in  their  allusions  to  *'  bees  and  their 
nightcaps."  Perhaps  your  correspondent  with  the  won- 
derful Wrotham  telescope  will  favour  your  readers  with 
a  solution  of  the  reason  a  butterfly  or  a  housefly,  and 
many  other  sharp-sighted  insects,  can  be  touched  by  the 
hand  on  some  occasions,  when  at  other  periods  the 
slightest  movement  or  approximation  would  cause  them 
to  fly  away.  I  have  witnessed,  and  many  medical  men 
can  confirm  the  truth  of  my  statement,  that  there  are 
tnembers  of  the  human  race  who  habitually  sleep  with 
their  eyes  open,  and,  I  may  add,  without  nightcaps;  and 
the  hand  or  a  lighted  candle  has  been  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  close  to  the  face,  without  the  eyelids  or  the 
pupil  contracting  in  the  least,  or  the  sleeper  being  aware 
of  the  presence  of  other  parties.  It  is,  therefore,  surely 
not  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
the  eyes  of  bees,  in  their  dark  abodes,  may  be  sufficiently 
obscured  to  enable  them  to  enjoy,  what  ic  is  probable  all 
animated  creation  requires,  the  luxury  of  repose.  It  is 
gnrprising  that  your  correspondent  did  not  allude  to  the 
continual  hum  in  tlie  interior  of  a  hive  in  summer,  as 
likely  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  bees,  even  although  aided 
by  the  nightcaps  he  says  he  has  discovered  ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  has  been  a  great  traveller  by  sea 
and  land,  and  lias  ascertained  from  personal  observation 
that  the  wearied  sailor  can  sleep  amidst  the  lashing  of  the 
waves  and  howling  of  the  winds  on  the  tempestuous 
ocean  ;  or  he  may  have  visited  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
cotton  millsalong  with  Lord  A8hley,and  observed  the  over- 
worked factory  child,  without  the  aid  of  a  Wrotham  night- 
cap, as  sound  asleep  and  oblivioua  to  all  external  objects, 
amidst  the  continual  noise  of  the  steam-engine  and  loud 
hum  of  the  spinning-jennies,  as  in  the  dark  room  and 
humble  bed  allotted  for  repose  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  are  ended.  Vour  correspondent's  attempted 
•neer  because  I  have  designated  aome  of  the  bees  guards, 
in  consequence  of  the  duties  they  appear  to  perform,  I 
shall  only  answer  by  quoting  the  following  from  lionn<:r, 
whose  work,  publi«hed  in  170.'>,  gives  an  interesting  and 
shrewd  account  of  the  natural  liintory  and  habits  of  these 

Biects  ;  and,  if  he  uses  the  terms  "  Hcouts  "  and  *'  squa- 
dron" in  illustrating  his  observations,  1  cannot  perceive 
any  inapproprlateness  in  applying  the  term  I  have  used 
to  explain  the  idea  I  wished  to  convey  of  the  regularity 
aiid  evident  nystematic  arrangement  co  beautifully  exhi- 
bited in  all  the  actions  of  a  hive  of  bees  : — "  When  the 
wtalher  is  Tcry  favourable,  the  bcca  often,  bi^forc  swarm- 
ing, send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  proper  habitation  ; 
aod  whcD  they  discover  a  hive  whose  bees  are  dead,  or 
any  empty  phicc  about  the  roof  of  a  gentlKman'ji  Iiouhl*, 
or  a  church,  castle,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  more  especially  if 
bees  have  wrought  combs  in  it  the  summer  bi:fore,  but 
bate  di'-d  out  of  it  in  winter,  thi^y  wilt  send  out  a  squa- 
dron of  bees,  three  or  four  days  bctorc  th'.y  fcw.irm,  lo 
clean  out  the  place,  aod  render  it  fit;  for  the  reccptign  of 


the  young  colony  the  first  favourable  opportunity." — 
John  Grant,  IVoolwich.  [We  can  assure  our  corres- 
pondent that  neither  Mel  nor  Melissa  had  a  thought  of 
hurting  his  feelings.  We  did  not  dream  that  offence 
would  be  taken  at  a  little  harmless  banter.  *'  Oderunt 
hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi,"  says  Horace  or  some- 
body else  ;  we  fear  the  saying  is  too  true  ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  be  serious  always.] 

Bees In  the  year  1842,  a  stock  of  bees  settled  in  a 

bos  formed  according  to  Mr.  Cotton's  plan,  and  filled 
a  side-box  ;  I  had  25Ib3.  of  beautiful  honey  from  them. 
Last  year  I  had  a  large  swarm  from  this  stock,  which  I 
imagined  weakened  them  too  much,  as  the  season  was 
so  unfavourable  they  only  collected  honey  for  them- 
selves. I  had  purchased  a  swarm  in  the  parish,  but  it 
could  only  have  been  a  cast,  it  was  so  small ;  conse- 
quently only  3  or  4  small  combs  were  made  and  filled. 
Knowing  there  was  every  probability  of  one,  if  not  both, 
of  these  stocks  perishing  in  the  winter,  I  resolved  to 
unite,  and  then  by  way  of  experiment  bury  them.  I  had 
some  thick  syrup  made,  and  turned  up  the  hives, 
sprinkling  a  very  little  upon  the  bees  in  each,  and 
placin;;  the  old  hive  upon  the  other,  in  hopes  the  smallest 
lot  would  creep  up  ;  but  no  such  thing  occurred.  The 
nest  morning  they  had  descended  to  the  cast,  and  there 
they  pertinaciously  remained,  despite  of  my  turning  them 
about,  first  up,  and  then  down.  It  seemed  certain 
death  to  bury  them  with  so  small  a  portion  of  food; 
therefore  I  was  compelled  to  put  in  both  hives  together, 
and  make  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  Potato  pit^  having  a 
roof  of  two  thatched  hurdles  put  over  to  keep  the  rain  off. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  my  prisoners  were  disinterred,  and 
I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  delighted  to  hear  a 
brisk  hum.  About  half  ateacupfulof  dead  bees  were 
taken  out,  and  very  little  honey  had  been  consumed  ; 
the  bees  seemed  settled  in  the  upper  box,  and  as  the  sun 
shone  brightly  they  were  quite  overjoyed  at  their  liberty. 
Alas  !  the  unnatural  swarm  I  had  from  them  the  spring 
before,  finding  these  were  so  much  better  ofl^'  than  them- 
selves, (though  they  had  not  eaten  all  their  stock  of 
provision)  began  robbing  and  murdering  with  savage 
ferocity.  I  shut  up  the  attacked  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
fed  the  marauders.  AH  went  on  quietly  for  a  month, 
when  they  made  another  attack  ;  the  gardener  covered 
them  with  a  mat,  and  though  many  were  killed,  still 
they  went  on  thrivingly  for  a  few  weeks;  then  a  third 
attack  was  made,  and  before  they  obtained  help  more 
were  killed  than  before.  To  give  my  persecuted  stock 
a  chance  of  life,  it  was  moved  into  a  walled  garden, 
some  little  distance  off,  where  I  flattered  myself  it  would 
remain  undiscovered  ;  but  no  such  good  luck  was  for  it. 
On  Monday  last,  the  wretches  came  in  double  force  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  do  not  think  a  handful  sur- 
vives of  this  unfortunate  family.  What  can  I  do  ?  The 
robbers  thrive  on  their  ill-gotten  gains  ;  I  have  finished 
and  sealed  the  combs  in  the  centre  bos,  anu  filled  three 
parts  of  a  side-box,  and  now  I  have  put  on  another, 
thinking  there  must  be  *'  idle  hands  *'  which  have  perpe- 
trated so  much  mischief.  What  can  their  learned  advo- 
cates say  of  such  bad  dispositions  in  their  favourites  ? 
And  are  there  any  means,  short  of  fire  and  smoke,  by 
which  to  reduce  ray  rebels  to  order  ?  What  have  I  done 
wrong  or  clumsily?  And  what  should  I  have  done,  in 
order  to  the  better  success  of  my  experiments.^  — 
An  Old  Correspondent, 

The  Sting  of  a  Bee. — Turning  to  p.  .509,  vol.  ii., 
of  the  Chronicle,  toy  eye  caught  "  Sting  of  a  Bee."  The 
remedy  there  given  is  a  very  inefficient  one;  laudanum 
will  not  cure,  but  liquor  potassce  will,  perfectly  and 
immediately;  it  instantly  removes  the  pain,  and  prevents 
swelling  or  inflammation:  the  poison  of  the  bee  being  an 
acid,  this  very  powerful  alkali  neutralises  it.  It  should 
be  applied  cautiously,  of  course;  a  sharp  pen,  or  very 
fine  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  even  the  point  of  a  needle 
does  well ;  but  it  must  be  applied  instantly  upon  the  sting 
being  extracted.  As  1  am  constantly  amongst  bees,  I 
generally  carry  a  little  bottle  containing  a  few  drops  in 
my  pocket.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  get  a  sting,  but  when 
I  do,  my  remedy  is  at  hand.  I  regard  it  not  half  so  much 
as  the  sting  of  a  Nettle. — A  Constant  Reader, 

Humphreys's  Compound. — Observing  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  your  columns,  that  what  is  culled  a  liquid  guano 
may  be  made  by  means  of  Humphreys's  Compound, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  having  been  informed  that  this 
compound  is  little  else  than  nitrate  of  aoda  and  common 
salt,  I  could  not  at  all  understand  how  anything  resembling 
guano  could  be  made  from  it.  Under  this  impression, 
1  got  a  chemical  friend  to  examine  this  compound  upon 
the  chemical  ingredients  of  guano,  and  he  informs  me 
that  he  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
it,  which  every  oue  knows  is  the  principal  fertilising  sub- 
stance of  guano !  I  do  think  that  parties  advertising 
manures  ought  to  be  more  particular  in  their  us-scrtions, 
and  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  who  read  tlieir  an- 
nouncements are  blockheads. — F.  R.,  St.  Geort/c^s-plitcc, 
Bri.vlon.  [We  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  stutuments 
of  advertisers]. 

ICaphnrliia  -/rtCc/jn/iZ/^wrrt. —The  following  is  the  result 
of  an  exjjcriment  with  this  plant; — i  bought  a  large 
specimen,  but  to  rny  disappointmetit  it  was  covered  with 
brown  9cule.  Determined,  however,to  clean  it,  I  cut  every 
branch  back  to  the  old  wood,  and  nmcarcd  it  over  with 
cliiy,  according  to  Mr,  IJ-jaton's  )>Ian,  made  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  paint.  I  shook  (ill  the  soil  away  from 
the  roots  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  I 
repotted  the  plant  in  a  small  pot  and  placed  it  in  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere.  Jt  is  now  fjrowitig  very  nicely,  and 
is  breaking  nil  over.  IJeing  afraid  to  propagate  from 
til*:  young  wooil  for  fear  of  the  infects,  1  took  from  tim 
roots  about  four  or  five  pieces,  which  X  divided  into  tuo 


or  three,  and  to  my  astonishment  they  not  only  broke 
but  sent  out  from  three  to  eight  shoots  each.  I  cut  the 
roots  olf  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  shoots  are  now  an 
inch  long.  As  it  is  diflacult  to  get  this  plant  to  break 
low  down,  propagating  by  roots  appears  to  be  a  good 
way  to  get  low  bushy  plants. — A.  Threlkeld,  Headingly 
House,  Leeds. 

Pheasants'  Eggs.— I  had  given  me  a  "  clutch"  of  the 
common  pheasant's  eggs,  numbering  fifteen,  with  the 
caution  that  they  had  already  been  **  setting  upon." 
Twelve  hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  nest  and  reset,  the  eg<;s  at  the  time  being  quite 
cold  and  apparently  useless.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
days,  to  my  surprise  every  egg  produced  a  bird,  which  is 
now  very  strong  and  healthy.  Some  years  since  I  had 
brought  me  twelve  eggs  of  the  sheldrake  (Anas  tadorna), 
and  in  this  instance  they  had  been  laid  upon  bricks  in 
the  open  yard  for  15  or  IG  hours  before  they  were  reset, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  24  hours  every  egg  was  hatched, 
and  I  succeeded  in  rearing  all.  These  instances  show 
the  great  changes  of  temperature  the  incipient  germ  of 
life  is  capable  of  sustaining. — y. 

Standard  Roses. ^—i  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  the  cultivation  of  these.  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
seeing  Standard  Roses  closely  pruned,  and  I  think  that 
pruning  makes  the  French  Moss  and  other  small  growers 
unhealthy,  whilst  the  more  robust  are  induced  to  make 
wood  instead  of  bloom.  I  have  not  pruned  my  plants 
so  much  as  most  other  persons,  but  I  found  that  when 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  heads  many 
of  the  plants  died.  The  wood  being  very  hard,  and  the 
buds  small,  they  had  great  difl^culty  in  putting  out  ia 
spring,  and  the  "heath  dock"  generally  eat  out  the 
buds,  or  they  were  attacked  with  grubs.  An  idea  struck 
me  that  if  they  were  cut  directly  after  blooming,  they 
would  put  out  soon  after,  and  have  time  to  form  heads 
before  winter.  I  tried  several  last  year,  which  are  now 
fine  and  healthy,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
planted  about  two  years.  I  would  not  advise  it  as  a 
regular  mode  of  pruning,  but  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned  I  imagine  it  will  be  found  useful  once  ia 
three  or  four  yenrs. — J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries. 

American  Blight. — I  had  three  Apple-trees  covered 
with  this  blight,  which  I  had  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush 
and  strong  soap-suds  several  times  without  effect ;  but 
after  tlie  trees  were  quite  dry  from  the  last  scrubbing,  I 
had  them  anointed  wiih  linseed-oil,  applying  it  with  a 
painter's  brush  ;  this  has  entirely  removed  every  vestige 
of  the  disease. — J.  G. 

The  Pine  Apple. — Having  observed  that  you  invite 
persons  disinterested  in  the  matter,  to  make  statements 
concerning  the  quality  of  theThovnfield  Pines, I, although 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  fruit  in  question,  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  state  that  I  approve  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  moisture,  and  that  I  follow  a  similar 
course  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  My  method  is 
to  grow  the  plants  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  beginning, 
never  allowing  them  to  experience  a  check  if  I  can  possi- 
bly avoid  it.  They  are  subjected  during  the  whole  of 
their  growth  to  a  very  moist  atmosphere,  as  I  never  fail 
to  spriukle  them  over-head  until  the  fruit  is  in  bloom. 
When  they  are  in  this  state,  the  walls  of  the  pits  are 
wetted  every  evening  before  shutting  up  ;  and  as  sooa 
as  the  bloom  has  dropped,  watering  over-head  is  agaia 
resumed,  and  continued  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
colour.  When  this  occurs,  watering  is  discontinued 
altogether,  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  wetting  the 
walls  and  pipes.  When  the  atmosphere  of  the  pits  is  too 
dry,  I  prefer  a  good  bottom-heat,  which  enables  me  to 
give  abundance  of  air  in  fine  weather.  This  adds  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  is  most  essential  to  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  Under  this  treatment  the  fruit  of 
our  Queens  generally  weigh  from  four  to  five  pounds 
each.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots  seldom  larger  than 
twelves.  The  fruit  of  these  have  pips  fiat  and  large,  more 
like  those  of  the  Providence  than  of  the  Queen  ;  they  are 
of  the  brightest  colour,  and  of  the  highest  flavour, 
abounding  in  juice  of  the  richest  quality.  When  grown 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  I  have  seen  the  same  kind,  and  also 
other  varieties,  having  more  the  appearance  of  the  head 
of  a  Teasel  than  that  of  a  Pine- Apple.  These  facts  prove 
that  moisture  is  not  injurious  to  the  flavour  of  the 
Pine-Apple. —  C.  J. 

Singular  Propensitg  of  a  Cat. — A  friend  of  mine  has 
a  favourite  female  cat  who  is  fond  of  raw  potato  parings. 
Every  lime  tho  gude  wife  begins  to  prepare  the  potatoes 
for  cooking,  puss  leaves  her  warm  corner,  and  begins 
purring  and  mewing,  and  patting  with  her  paw,  till  a 
paring  is  given  her,  which  she  immediately  devours  with 
much  relish.  As  soon  as  she  has  finished,  she  renews 
her  supplications,  ia  served  again,  until  the  potatoes  are 
all  partd  for  the  bipeds  of  the  family.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, the  parings  do  not  appear  to  disagree  with 
grimalkin,  who  ia  fat  and  sleepy.  Her  descendants  do 
not  inherit  this  strange  propensity. — A.  T. 

The  Froth  Fig.— Vpon  refcriing  to  p.  508,  vol.ii.,  of 
the  Chronicle,  I  find  *'  Ruricola"  to  be  in  error  when 
saying,  "  On  removing  the  froth  the  small  green  larvic 
will  bo  found  concealed,  and  arc  able  to  skip  away  when 
disturbed."  Now  in  this  state  skip  they  certainly  can- 
not, and  but  very  imperfectly  walk.  Ho  also  says, 
"  llut  when  and  where  the  female  lays  her  c^^S  is  stilt 
undiscovered,  but  most  probably  in  the  younP'tWiga  or 
buds  which  are  formed  to  produce  leaves  thojbllowing 
spring."  If  BO,  1  would  ask  how  comes  tho  Cirotl),  with 
the  hirvjc  of  the  insect  in  it,  upon  my  JiouvariliftH,' vvliich 
were  raised  from  small  pieces  of  routs,  ami  oven,  upon 
seedling  jjlants  in  my  greenhouse  ?  and  again,-  tipoh  tho 
young  shoots  of  hurdy  Puchsins  in  my  bordofs,  Whicii 
huvc  diud  down  in  uutuimi,  and  hud  their  roo(iiic'«vcreil- 
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T7ith  cinder-ashes,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  defend 
them  from  frost?  If  the  froth  is  found  in  March  and 
April  upon  plants  thus  raised  from  roots,  and  upon  seed- 
ling plants  (which  myself  and  some  of  my  neighbours 
have  frequently  experienced),  how  can  *'  the  eggs  be 
deposited  on  the  young  twigs  or  buds  ?"  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  how  they  are  generated  ;  but  possibly 
this  notice  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  who  can  solve 

the  mystery A  Constant  Reader. 

Potter's  Liquid  Guano.— I  write  these  few  lines  to 
describe  the  wonderful  efficacy  pf  the  liquid  guano. 
Peas,  Onions,  and  Asparagus  have  been  singularly  im- 
proved by  it,  especially  during  the  dry  season.  People 
come  to  admire  the  appearance  of  the  garden.— 5.  fV. 

Miscellaneous.— An  Arbroath  Gardener  states  that 
he  sowed  the  Early  Kent  Pea  on  the  29th  November,  and 
gathered  a  dish  on  the  24th  May  ;  he  informs  us  that  he 
sowed  the  Early  May  on  the  same  border  on  the  7th 
November,  which  was  not  ready  for  gathering  until  the 
8th  of  June.  He  sowed  Early  Kent,  Prince  Albert,  and 
Sutton's  Champion  on  the  17th  February.  The  Early 
Kent,  he  remarks,  will  be  ready  at  least  10  days  before 
the  others.  He  writes  that  there  is  no  ditference  between 
Prince  Albert  and  Sutton's  Champion,  with  regard  to 
earliness. 

■HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  the  season,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last.  The  day  was  very  auspicious — a  gentle 
south-west  breeze  prevailing  throughout  it ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  rare  and  beautiful  plants  were  brought  to- 
gether. The  Gardensj  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  this 
droughty  season,  were  much  parched  up;  but  though 
the  borders  lacked  the  usual  gaiety  of  a  June  garden- 
scene,  there  was  no  dearth  of  gaiety  of  a  more  animated 
nature.  Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
these  fetes,  and  celebrated  as  they  are  for  the  vast  number 
of  visitors  which  attend  them,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  scene  of  Saturday  last.  No  sooner  were  the  gates 
thrown  open  than  the  garden  was  crowded,  and  from  2 
o'clock  until  G  there  could  never  have  been  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  present  at  one  time ;  the  grounds 
were  literally  crammed,  more  than  13,500  visitors  having 
passed  the  gates.  This,  we  think,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  increasing  popularity  and  taste  among  the  wealthy  of 
the  land  for  gardening  pursuits  ;  and  to  the  professional 
gardener  it  must  be  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  see 
his  peculiar  occupation  so  much  honoured.  The  Exhi- 
bition, taken  as  a  whole,  was  less  brilliant  than  usual; 
but,  nevertheless,  many  plants  were  shown  in  finer  con- 
dition than  they  had  ever  before  been  seen,  and  the  dis- 
play of  fruit  was  superlatively  excellent.  The  collections 
of  Orchidaceous  plants  were  very  rich,  as  were  also  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Roses  in  pots  ;  the  large  collections  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Ealing  Park  contained 
many  admirable  specimens ;  and  of  single  specimens  and 
new  and  rare  plants  exhibited  for  the  first  time  there 
■were  some  very  remarkable  things.  The  new  Melons 
from  Bokhara  and  Cabul  were  shown  in  fine  condition, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they  fully  realised  all  that 
has  been  said  of  them,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  crispness 
and  freshness,  accompanied  by  delicious  sweetness,  which 
surpasses  every  other  kind  of  Melon  we  have  ever  tasted. 
The  Bokhara  Melon  which  we  tasted,  though  not  quite 
ripe,  we  could  only  compare  to  iced  sugar  ;  and  when 
fully  matured,  it  will,  from  its  size  and  flavour,  be 
esteemed  as  the  very  best  kind  in  cultivation.  The  great 
facilities  offered  by  the  tank  and  other  new  systems  of 
heating  horticultural  structures,  promises  to  bring  this 
fruit  into  universal  cultivation,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
small  amateur  and  even  cottager  will  calculate  as  cer- 
tainly upon  his  Melons  as  he  does  at  the  present  time 
upon  his  Cucumbers.  But  we  must  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Exhibition. 

Among  the  curious  tribes  of  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth, 
produced  a  large  collection  in  remarkable  health  and 
heauty.  Among  them  we  noticed  the  lovely  Saccola- 
bium  prremorsum,  with  two  fine  spikes  of  its  delicately 
beautiful  flowers  ;  a  grand  plant  of  S.  guttatum  producing 
eight  spikes  of  bloom  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Aerides  odora- 
tum  ;  another  plant  with  nine  spikes  of  bloom,  A.  odo- 
ratum  var.,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  kind  called  A. 
affine.  A  singular  and  very  beautiful  species  of  Anguloa, 
with  large  pale  cream-coloured  flowers,  slightly  tinged 
■with  greenish  orange,  was  sent  from  the  same  place,  as 
were  also  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  with  seven  of 
its  charming  flowers,  and  C.  Mossise  variety,  with  eight 
fine  blooms.  The  rare  and  curious  Angrgecum  cauda- 
tum  was  also  produced  by  Mr.  Mylam,  as  were  like- 
■wise  the  neat  and  elegant  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  with 
ten  spikes  of  its  peculiarly-tinted  pale  orange  flowers. 
There  was,  moreover,  the  finest  bloomed  specimen  of  the 
admirable  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  we  have  yet  seen.  It  had 
a  fine  spike  of  eleven  flowers;  and,  gently  moving  in  the 
breeze,  it  looked  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  lovely  things 
around  it  1  A  good  plant  of  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
with  curious  pate-green  flowers,  was  also  produced  by 
Mr.  Mylam,  as  were  likewise  the  well-known  C.  Lod- 
digesii.  Of  the  plants  of  this  remarkable  tribe,  which 
rank  more  particularly  as  curiosities,  there  was  a  very 
healthy  specimen  of  Maxillaria  stapelioides,  the  pot  of 
which  was  densely  covered  with  strange  brown  flowers, 
spotted  with  green,  which  resembled  so  many  blooms  of 
the  singular  Stapelia.  Two  other  very  curious  plants 
were  Cirrhtea  viridipurpurea,  with  greenish-purple 
flowers,  and  C,  fusco-lutea  with  pale-yellow  and  brown 


flowers.  These  flowers  depended  over  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  and  so  closely  did  they  resemble  insects,  that  a 
lady  remarked,  "An  entomologist  viewing  them  for  the 
first  time,  would  be  afraid  to  venture  near  the  plant, 
lest  he  should  frighten  the  insects  av/ay  before  he  had 
taken  a  proper  view  of  them."  Mr.  Mylam  also  pro- 
duced fine  plants  of  Phajusalbus,with  fine  white  flowers  ; 
Oncidium  papilio ;  the  curious  butterfly  plant,  O.  pulvi- 
natum,  in  good  bloom  ;  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum  and 
alatum  with  finely  coloured  flowers  ;  E.  macrochilum 
roseum,  curious  and  pretty  ;  E.  aloefolium,  growing  on 
a  block  of  wood  ;  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Brassia  brachiata. 
The  appearance  of  this  collection  of  plants  was  very  rich, 
the  specimens  being  in  the  finest  health,  and  the  flowers 
as  perfect  as  they  possibly  could  be. — From  the  gardens 
at  Ealing  Park,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  gardener, 
contributed  a  large  collection,  among  which  was  particu- 
larly conspicuous  a  large  plant  growing  in  a  rustic 
basket,  of  Stanhopea  tigrina,  with  six  of  its  large  and 
singular  dark-brown  flowers,  which  were  produced 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  basket.- — Of  Cattleyas,  Mr. 
Robertson  produced  C.  Mossise  with  two  fine  flowers  ;  C. 
Mossiae  variety,  with  pale  pinkish  flesh-coloured  flowers  ; 
another  variety  of  C.  Mossise  of  the  same  colour,  but  with 
a  large  blotch  of  purplish  crimson  on  the  lip,  and  a  very 
lovely  specimen  of  C.  violacea  with  two  flowers. — Small 
plants  of  Barkeria  spectabilis,  and  a  pale  variety  of  the 
same,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  a  large  specimen 
of  Bletia  Shepherdii,  which  was  past  the  meridian  of  its 
bloom.  There  was,  moreover,  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Oncidium  Lanceanum,  with  remarkably  large  blooms  ;  a 
good  plant  of  O.  Papilio  with  six  flowers  ;  O.  Russellia- 
num  and  Bowesianum  in  good  bloom,  and  an  immense 
plant  of  O.  flexuosum,  the  fiower-branches  of  which 
being  trained  to  the  front,  formed  a  dense  mass  of  bloom 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Robert- 
son also  sent  a  very  healthy  specimen  of  Brassia  bra- 
chiata, with  pretty  cream-coloured  flowers  spotted  with 
brown;  the  before-mentioned  Maxillaria  stapelioides  in 
fine  bloom,  with  Epidendrum  variegatum;  the  pretty  E. 
cinnabarinum  ;  the  curious  Galeandra  Baueri,  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cycnoches  ventricosum,  and  an  unnamed 
species  of  Cyrtochilum. — A  third  collection  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  at  Wimble- 
don, among  which  was  a  good  specimen  of  Stanhopea 
grandiflora,  with  four  fine  cream-coloured  flowers,  Catt- 
leya Mossise  with  nine  flowers,  Epidendrum  variegatum, 
Odontoglossum  maculatum,  and  Vanda  Roxburghii,  in 
fine  health.  Mr.  Redding  also  communicated  neat  spe- 
cimens of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  O.  pulvinatum, 
Bauerianum,  and  luridum. .— .From  the  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  were  good  specimens  of 
Stanhopea  oculata  and  saccata  in  fine  bloom,  a  small 
plant  of  Barkeria  spectabilis,  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum, 
with  Oncidium  volubile,  luridum  guttatum,  pulvi- 
natum, flexuosum,  and  luridum. — Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gr. 
to  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  sent  Stanhopea 
tigrina,  with  two  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  in  good 
condition  and  remarkably  well  coloured  ;  a  neat  plant  of 
Acropera  Loddigesii,  with  Oncidium  pulvinatum  and 
flexuosum. — Of  single  specimens,  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  noble  plant  of  Oncidium  Lancea- 
num, with  twelve  flower-spikes. — Mr,  Falconer,  gr.  to 
A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  sent  Brassia  caudata  in 
very  fine  condition  ;  and  Mr,  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  a  good  plant  of  Cattleya 
Mossise. 

The  large  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  contributed  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  was  unusually  fine,  and  certainly  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  any  collection  in  the  country.  When 
so  many  plants  are  required  to  constitute  a  collection,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  some  bad  plants,  but  here  they 
were  all  good,  all  evincing  first-rate  management.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  group  at  the  back, 
on  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  an  immense  plant  of 
Acacia  alata  ten  feet  high,  and  at  least  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter, the  head  forming  a  complete  ball,  so  thick  that 
a  bird  could  scarcely  fly  through  it,  and  densely  covered 
with  its  pale  lemon-coloured  flowers.  Flanking  this 
were  two  immense  plants  of  Polygala  oppoaitifolia, 
covered  with  bloom,  and  in  the  front  of  it  a  most  noble 
plant  of  Pimelea  decussata  six  feet  high  and  six  feet 
through,  regularly  branched  from  the  pot  upwards,  and 
a  complete  sheet  of  inflorescence.  This  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  flowers  being  a  little  pale,  which  was 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  shade  necessary  to  retard 
its  blooming  in  this  sunny  season,  was  in  every  respect 
perfect.  Another  very  remarkable  plant  was  Phoenoco- 
ma  prolifera,  a  plant  two  feet  high  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter,  the  branches  drooping  over  the  sides  and 
partly  hiding  the  pot,  and  every  branch  tipped  with  its 
curious  everlasting  flowers  ;  scarcely  less  excellent  was 
a  plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa  one  foot  high  and  nearly 
three  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  a  plant  of  the  same  size, 
and  a  mass  of  flowers,  was  StyUdium  fasciculatum. 
Mr.  Robertson,  moreover,  contributed  a  noble  specimen 
of  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  in  fine  bloom,  and  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Acacia  pulchella ;  this  plant  was  about  6 
feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  forming  a  regular 
globe,  and  in  fine  bloom.  Of  Manettia  cordifolia  there 
was  a  splendid  specimen,  trained  over  an  hemispherical 
trellis ;  it  was  profusely  covered  with  flowers,  and  in  every 
respect  a  first-rate  plant.  Leschenaultia  biloba,  the  pale 
variety  ;  Boronia  denticulata,  Begonia  nitida  and  parvi- 
folia,  Chorozema  varium  nanum,  Siphocampylus  betulifo- 
lius,  Hindsia  longiflora,  Lobelia  longiflora,  Gloxinia  vio- 
lacea and  maxima  alba,  and  Achimenes  longiflora,  rosea, 
and  grandiflora,  were  shown  in  fine  condition ;  and 
finally,  there  was  a  prodigious  plant  of  Erythrina  crista 


gain,  covered  with  bloom,  and  two  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  of  Clerodendrum  affine;  the  largest  plant 
was  5  feet  high,  and  the  head  of  bloom  consisted 
of  eleven  spikes  of  flowers;  the  second  plant  was  not 
quite  so  large,  but  both  evinced  excellent  manage- 
ment.— The  collection  from  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  at  Cheam,  contained  neat  speci- 
mens of  Eutaxia  pungens,  in  fine  bloom  ;  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  dwarf  and  good;  Hibbertia  Cunninghamii, 
densely  covered  with  pale-yellow  flowers ;  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa,  and  Sollya  linearis,  profusely  covered 
with  bloom.  Mr.  Green  had,  moreover,  a  large 
plant  of  Epacris  heteronema,  with  Lxora  cocci- 
nea,  much  injured  by  its  previous  journey  to 
Chiswick  ;  Lachnsea  purpurea,  in  good  bloom  ; 
TropEEolum  edule,  with  orange  flowers;  Stephanotus 
floribundus,  and  a  large  specimen  of  Cosmelia  rubra. 

Of  climbers,  Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  collection,  consist- 
ing of  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  Stephanotus  flori- 
bundus, completely  covered  with  its  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers  ;  very  large  specimens  of  Manettia  cordifolia  and 
bicolor,  the  former  covered  with  bloom  ;  a  remarkably 
healthy  specimen  of  Poivrea  coccinea,  and  a  good  plant  of 
Hardenbergia  monophylla.  From  the  same  garden  was 
a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  Clitpria  Ternatea,  but 
unfortunately  the  blooms,  which  are  of  the  finest  blue 
imaginable,  are  too  scantily  produced  for  the  plant  ever 
to  become  generally  cultivated. 

Among  NEW  plants  some  very  admirable  things  were 

produced From  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Windsor,  Mr. 

Ingram  sent  one  of  the  finest  of  New  Zealand  plants, 
called  Veronica  speciosa.  It  was  a  very  fine  healthy  speci- 
men, and  had  1 1  spikes  of  rich  purple  flowers. — From  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Mr,  Smith,  the  curator, 
communicated  Pterodiscus  speciosus,  a  plant  with  rosy 
purple  flowers  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  Mimulus  j 
and  from  their  nurseries  at  Exeter,  Messrs,  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.  sent  lxora  acuminata,  a  plant  producing 
a  large  head  of  white  flowers,  and  promising  to  become 
a  useful  though  not  a  very  conspicuous  plant  for  public 
exhibitions. — Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  sent  a 
very  lovely  species  of  Epacris  called  E.  miniata.  It 
has  rich  vermilion-coloured  flowers  tipped  with  white, 
and  they  are  produced  in  very  great  abundance. — 
Clerodendrum  infortunatum,  a  plant  very  superior  to  any 
of  the  old  kinds,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  nursery- 
man, of  Chiswick.  It  is  a  plant  of  free  growth  and  robust 
habit,  with  flowers  both  larger  and  brighter  than  C. 
affine  ;  and  from  the  same  gentleman  was  a  plant  of 
Achimenes  picta  and  three  hybrid  varieties  of  Gloxinia. 
The  Achimenes  has  flowers  resembling  A.  pedunculata, 
but  they  are  finer  formed  and  more  intense  in  colour; 
and  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  the  leaves 
bearing  a  sort  of  silvery  variegation. — Of  the  Gloxinias, 
one  which  is  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  G.  Car- 
tonii,  has  pale  crimson  flowers  margined  with  white,  and 
as  it  branches  freely,  promises  to  become  a  first-rate 
plant ;  a  second  plant  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  this, 
but  was  not  so  good  ;  and  the  third  was  of  a  pale  violet 
colour,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch  in  the  throat,  which 
gave  it  a  very  neat  appearance. — Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R. 
Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury,  Herts,  sent  a  small  plant 
of  Pavetta  caffra. — Mr.  Green,  Gompholobium  splendens,. 
a  plant  with  rich  yellow  flowers. — Mr.  Bruce,  gr.to  Boyd 
Miller,  Esq.,  sent  a  new  species  of  Kennedya  from  New- 
Holland,  with  greenish-white  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Kingston,  a  finely  bloomed  plant  of  the  new  annual, 
called  Viscaria  oculata  ;  and,  finally,  from  Mr.  Ayres,  gr. 
to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Blackheath  Park, 
was  a  plant  of  Pentas  carnea,  with  ten  heads  of  its  deli- 
cately tinted  pale  peach-blossom  coloured  flowers. 
Messrs.Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  cut  specimens  of 
Hindsia  longiflora  and  violacea. 

Of  single  specimens  of  OLD  plants,  Mr.  Green  pro- 
duced an  Azalea,  upon  which  the  three  following  kinds, 
viz.,  A.  Indica  variegata,  lateritia,  and  Giadstanesii,  had 
been  grafted,  and  with  the  flowers  intermixed,  had  a 
very  novel  and  pleasing  appearance.  Mr.  Green  had 
also  fine  specimens  of  Gompholobium  polymorphum,  in 
fine  bloom  ;  Aphelexis  humilis,  a  fine  specimen,  but  the 
flowers  badly  coloured  ;  Coleonemarubrum,  a  very  excel- 
lent plant ;  and  a  small,  but  promising  plant  of  Choro- 
zema ovatum, — From  Mr.  Dawson,  nurseryman,  of  Bris- 
ton-hill,  was  a  very  large  plant  of  Erica  Massoni,  in  most 
excellent  health  and  fine  bloom. — Mr.  Robertson  com- 
municated E.  ventricosa,  densely  covered  with  bloom ; 
and  E.  depressa,  evincing  equally  good  management. 
Mr.  Robertson,  moreover,  contributed  a  lovely  plant  of 
Gesnera  lateritia ;  a  superlatively  excellent  plant  of 
Gloxinia  maxima  alba,  covered  with  hundreds  of  flowers; 
and  a  very  large  plant  of  Erythrina  crista-galli. — From 
Mr.  Falconer  was  a  very  lovely  specimen  of  Lesche- 
naultia formosa,  and  a  very  large  but  badly  bloomed 
plant  of  Achimenes  longiflora. — Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr, 
Beck,  of  the  Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  had  a  very  fine 
specimen,  in  a  slate  pot,  of  Achimenes  grandiflora,  and 
a  small  but  finely-bloomed  plant  of  Rondeletia  speciosa. 
—Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  sent  Dracophyllum  secun- 
dum, with  very  curious  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.  the  rare  pale-yellow  and  white  ascle- 
pias-flowered  plant,  called  Cyrtoceras  reflexum. — From 
Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  Moore  Disney,  at  East  Acton,  was 
a  neat  plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  covered  with 
bloom,  and  a  large  specimen  of  Fuchsia  grandiflora 
maxima. — Mr.  Pamplin,  nurseryman,  of  Walthamstow, 
produced  a  finely  bloomed,  but  unnaturally  trained  plant 
of  Boronia  serrulata  ;  and  Messrs.  Mountjoy  and  Son,  of 
Ealing,  sent  Lilium  testaceum,  with  pale,  creamy,  buff 
flowers. 
Of  the  beautiful  tribe  of  Erica  there  was  a  very  fine 
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display.     Mr.  Robertson  produced  very  neat  specimens 
of  E.  perspicua  nana  in  fine  bloom  ;  tricolor  elegans  very 
neat  and  pretty;  tricolor  in  fine  health  ;  inflata  alba  very 
fine  ;  Cavendishii,  a  superb  specimen  in  excellent  con- 
dition; gemmifera,  one  foot  six  inches  high  and  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  fine  health ;  prsgnans,  remarkably 
healthy  ;  and  metuliflora  bicolor,  in  fine  condition.     Mr. 
K.  had,  moreover,  a  very  lovely  plant  of  E.   ventricosa 
rosea globosa,  growing  in  one  of  Mr.   Beck's  slate  pots, 
-and  in  remarkable  health  and  bloom  ;  he  had  also  fine 
plants  of  E.  ventricosa  alba,  E.  v,  tenuiflora,  E.  v.  stellata, 
and  E.  v.  superba,  each  a  mass  of  flowers ;  a  good  plant  of 
E.  radiata,  not  quite  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  and  fine  plants 
of     E.     brevifiora,    Westphalingia,     splendens    finely 
bloomed,  but  an  indifferent  plant ;  and  a  promising  speci- 
men  of   E.    Humeana. — Mr.    Brazier,    gr.   to    W.    H. 
Storey,  Esq.,  of  Isleworth,  produced  fourteen  seedling 
varieties  of  E.  vestita,  ventricosa,  and  grandiflora  kinds, 
■originated  by  Mr.  Storey,  and  some  of  them  very  beauti- 
ful.    They  consisted  of  E.  vestita  albida,  a  lovely  plant ; 
E-   r.    alba   superba,    very    pretty  ;  E.    v.    rosea   alba, 
delicate  rose-colour,  elegant ;  E.  grandiflora  lucida,  very 
neat ;  E.  g.  purpurasceos ;  'E.   ventricosa   carnea  ;    E. 
ventricosa  coccinea  superba;  E.  Longiflora  floribunda,  a 
splendid   kind ;   with    E.    variabalis,    Albertiana,    and 
Albertiana     superba.       It     is    rather    melancholy     to 
reflect,   that   while   we   are  writing,    the    noble   collec- 
tion of  EricaSj  and  other  plants  of   Mr.  Storey,  which 
the     public     have    so    frequently    looked    upon     with 
delight,     at    Horticultural      Exhibitions,     are     being 
disposed  of  by  public  auction. — In    the   group   of  six 
Heaths  Mr.   Green  had  fine  plants  of  E.  elegans  and 
tricolor  elegans,  In  fine  bloom ;  E.  perspicua  nana  and 
ventricosa  superba,   loaded   with  bloom ;   and  tolerable 
plants  of  E.  splendens  and  Cavendishii. — Mr.  Dawson, 
of  Brixton-hill,  sent  E.  pulverulenta,   nicely  in  bloom, 
and  forming  a  cone  of  verdure  three  or  four  feet  high  by 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base;  very  handsome  plants 
of  ventricosa  globosa   and  tricolor  elegans  ;   and  neat 
specimens  of  Bergiana,  Massoni,  and  the  admirable  little 
Coventryana. — From  the  nursery   of  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  was  a  collection  of  very  large  specimens  :  it 
contained  an  immense  plant  of  E.  ventricosa  Bothwelliana, 
a  plant  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  bloom  ;     E.  tricolor   speciosa,  with  neat   pale-red 
flowers;  E.  tricolor,  a  seedling  variety,  very  superb;  a 
fine  plant  of  the  singular  E.  halicacaba,  with  pale-green 
flowers  ;  E.  moschata,  covered  with  small  greenish-yellow 
blooms  ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  E.  depressa.      Mr.  Jackson 
had,  moreover,  fine  plants  of  what  he  called  E.  Pater- 
soniana,  var.   Cavendishii ;    E.  vestita   coccinea,  large, 
but  past  its  best;  a  fine  Jasminiflora  alba;  the  singular 
E.  Plukenetii,  with  dull-red  flowers ;  a  fine    large    E. 
elegans  odorata,  not  quite  in  bloom;  an  excellent  plant, 
three  feet  high  and   two  feet   in  diameter,  of  E.  trans- 
lucens,  with  pretty  pink  flowers  ;  and  tolerable  specimens 
of  E.  inflata  andcamosa. — In  the  collection  from  Messrs. 
RoUisson,  of  Tooting,were  several  of  those  curious  Heaths, 
which   are  rarely  met  with  at  public  exhibitions :  they 
were  E.  sanguinolenta,  with  small,  dark,  blood-coloured 
flowers  ;  E.  thymiflora,  resembling  a  large  plant  of  the 
old  Mother  of  Thyme  ;  E.  imbricata,  very  singular  ;  and 
E.   villosa,  with  a  silvery-greenish  appearance.     In  this 
collection  were  also  a  very  fine  variety  called  E.  Massoni 
major,  a  plant  of  much   more  vigorous  habit,  and  with 
flowers  of  a  finer  colour  than  E.  Massoni.     There  were, 
moreover,  good  plants  of  E.  ventricosa  superba,  in  fine 
bloom  ;  E.  V.  camea,  E.  v.  pr^gnans,  E.  v.  stellifera,  and 
E.  v.  tenuiflora.     Messrs.  Rollisson   had,  finally,  good 
plants   of  E.  jasminiflora  nana  and   vittata,   and  well- 
bloomed    specimens    of    E.    Coventryana,  grandiflora, 
Cavendishii,  and  mundula. 

The  collections  of  Cacti,  though  of  course  brilliant, 
did  not  contain  any  very  novel  kinds.  Mr.  Robertson 
had  fine  plants  of  Cereus  speciosissimus,  Epiphyllum 
Ackermanai  and  Jenkinsonii,  and  good  plants  of  E.  splen- 
dens, speciosus,  and  Jenkinsonii  major. — Mr.  Falconer 
had  a  fine  plant  of  Cereus  Mallisonii  in  fine  bloom,  specio- 
aisBimuSjwith  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsonii  and  Ackermanni  in 
rich  order,  and  Beveral  other  varieties. — From  Mr. 
Green  were  plants  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  elegans, 
Jenkinsonii  muUiflorum,  splendens,  and  aurantiacura, 
with  orange-Bcarlet  flowers  ;  neat  plants  of  rubrura  gran- 
diflorum,  speciosum  purpureum,  formosum,  and  Acker- 
manni vioiaceum.  He  had  also  Cereus  spccioftisBimuB,  with 
C.  Malliaonii.and  a  variety  of  the  latter  called  C.  etrictus, 
with  very  pale-red  flowers. 

The  Garden  of  the  Society  contributed  some  fine  Bpe- 
cimens  of  Pinusks  in  pot.s,  among  which  we  noticed 
P.  filifolia,  tenuifoJia,  Apulccnsia,  patula,  Russelliana, 
MontuzemEC,  macrophylla,  iJevoniana,  religiosa,  and 
Hartwegii,  There  were  also  Juniperus  tetragona  and 
flaccida,  a  curious  climbing  plant,  with  green  campanu- 
late  flowers  htriped  with  brown,  called  Codonopsia  lurida  ; 
and  a  large  fruiting  specimen  of  MuHa  Cavcndibhii. 
...  Of  WARDfAN  Cahkk  there  waH  only  one  example, 
which  coDBifltcd  of  succulent  plants  in  Brnall  potH.  They 
had  fi  neat  and  interesting  appearance,  and  to  our  know- 
ledge they  have  been  growing  in  the  same  case  for 
aevcra!  jeara.  They  were  from  Mrs.  Leigh,  F.II.S.,  of 
Tamham  Green. 

UoHKH  i.v  VoTH  were  shown,  in  fine  condition,  by  ATr. 
Dobnon  ;  Meisrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  of  Hcrkhampstefid  ; 
Paul  and  Sons,  of  Cbeshont ;  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Cohbctt,  nurseryman,  of  Chohhnm.  Tiic  two 
latttr  collections  were  in  no  way  remarkable ;  Mr,  Cob- 
bctt  I,  which  were  principally  MOss  Roses,  having  flagged 
early  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Rowland's  bctn^  less 
skilfully  grown.  Mr.  OobBon'scoIlection, though  evidenc- 
ing good  management,  wercprincipally  dwarf  Btandards, 


which  for  pot  culture  we  consider  in  doubtful  taste, 
They  look  too  artificial,  and,  let  them  be  ever  so  well 
done,  will  never  approach  our  standard  of  what  pot  Roses 
ought  to  be,  or  accomplish  what  the  Society  has  in  view, 
viz.,  show  the  real  character  of  the  plant.  The  only  way 
iu  which  standards  can  be  at  all  admissible  will  be  when 
the  branches  are  trained  pendantly,  so  as  to  hide  the 
naked  stem,  and  indeed  in  this  way  some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  kinds  of  French  Hybrid  China,  Noisette,  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  and  Damask,  when  trained  over  balloon  or 
other  fancy-formed  trellises,  will  make  very  beautiful 
objects.  To  satisfy  our  taste,  we  must  also  see  dwarf 
Roses  grown  without  each  flower  being  supported  by  a 
stick  ;  for,  however  much  such  arrangement  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conveyance  of  the  plants  from 
place  to  place,  a  Rose  that  will  not  do  without  them  is 
unfit  for  pot  culture.  These  remarks  apply  to  Rose- 
growing  generally,  and  not  to  Mr.  Beck's  in  particular. 
The  kinds  produced  by  Mr,  Beck  were  Aspasia,  La 
France,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Pompone  Laquene,  Hor- 
tense  Leroy,  Brennus,  Belle  Marie,  Coutard,  and 
Madam  Nerard.  —  Messrs.  Lane's  collection  con- 
sisted principally  of  dwarf  kinds,  and  had  been 
most  excellently  managed.  They  consisted  of  Moire, 
Blanchefleur,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Great  Western, 
Due  de  Cases,  Armosa,  Scholastique,  Madame  Plantier, 
Boule  de  Nanteuil,  Pomone,  Therese,  Isabella,  Com- 
tesse  de  Lacepede,  Augustine  Lelieur,  Augustine  Her- 
sent,  Pierre  St.  Cyr,  Auteros,  and  Triomphe  de  Luxem- 
bourg.— The  greater  part  of  Messrs.  Paul's  were  dwarf 
standards,  but  were  in  very  fine  bloom  ;  the  best  were 
named  Daubenton,  DUke  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Desp- 
rez,  Ipsilante,  Agnessan,  Taglioni,  La  Pactole,  Comte 
Lacepede,  Buonaparte,  Sophie  de  Marcilly,  Beauty  of 
Billiard,  and  Roi  de  Rome. 

Of  Cut  Roses  a  great  quantity  were  exhibited  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  kinds  sent  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  nurseryman,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  were  Hybrid 
perpetJtal :  Mrs.  Elliot,  Prudence  Rosser,  Madame  Laf- 
fay.  Due  d'Aumale,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Aubernon, 
and  Louis  Buonaparte.  Hyhrid  China  :  Fulgeus,  Cou- 
tard, Velours  Episcopal,  Kleber,  Beauts  vive,  Chene- 
dole,  Eucharis,  Vingt  neuf  Juillet,  Blanii  No.  2,  Tri- 
omphe d'Angers,  Pan'got,  Coupe  d'Amour,  Brennus, 
Pompone  Bicolor,  Beauty  of  Billiard,  and  Triomphe  de 
Laquene.  French:  Royal  Marbled,  Adelaide,  Renon- 
cule  ponctuee,  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  Kean,  and  Madame 
Cottin.  Damask :  Madame  Hardy  and  Deesse  de  Flore. 
Hyhrid  Bourbon  :  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Charles  Duval,  Belle 
de  St.  Cyr,  Great  "Western,  Colonel  Combes,  Sylvain, 
and  Brillante.  Alba  r  La  Seduisante  and  Princesse  de 
Lamballe.  Provence :  Sylvain  and  Crested.  Hybrid 
Provence:  Blanchefleur  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme;  with 
Tea  Elise  Sauvage,  Persian  Yellow,  Harrisonii,  Eclat  des 
Roses,  and  Oracle  de  Siecle.  Mr.  Rivers  had  also  the 
following  kinds  of  Moss  Roses — Prolific,  Crimson, 
French  Crimson,  Pompone,  Celina,  White  Bush,  Blush, 
Princess  Royal,  Single  Crimson,  Unique  de  Pro- 
vence, Pompone  fin,  and  Luxembourg. — In  Messrs, 
Paul's  collection  of  cut  Roses  were  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  following  kinds: — Marie  de  Medicis,  Madame 
Gernin,  La  Si^duisante,  Blanchefleur,  General  Allard, 
Madame  Hardy,  Comte  de  Paris,  Lady  Stuart,  Adele 
Prevost,  Carr^  de  Boissiloup,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Densiflora,  Comtesse  de  Lacepede,  Rouge  Eblouissante, 
Niphets,  Stadtholder,  Triomphe  de  Laquene,  Brennus, 
Amiable  Queen,  and  Duchess  d'Abrantes. — 'Mr.  Hooker, 
Nurseryman,  of  Brenchley,  Kent,  had  the  annexed  kinds  : 
Prince  Albert,  Wm.  Jesse,  Celinette,  Hymenssa,  Mal- 
ton,  Blanchefleur,  Princess  Augusta,  Coupe,  Duke  of 
Sussex,  Reine  des  Isles  Bourbon,  Devonieusis,  Persian 
Yellow,  Octavie,  La  Calarisseme,  Camellia  blanc,  and 
odorata.  Mr.  Hooker  also  exhibited  six  seedling  varieties, 
one  a  light  yellow  Scotch;  another  like  Village  Maid, 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Burgundy,  a  seedling  Moss, 
and  Gallica. — From  Messrs.  Lee,  Nurserymen,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, were  several  boxes  of  admirably-arranged 
flowers,  the  advantage  consisting  in  arranging  each  colour 
in  a  separate  line  across  the  box,  instead  of  in  large 
bunches,  and  so  intermixing  the  colours  that  each  may 
enhance  by  contrast  the  beauty  of  its  neighbour.  The 
best  kinds  were  Madame  Dubairy,  BlanchelA'/'ur,  Glory  of 
France,  Sophie  de  Marsilly,  Fimbrinta,  Lady  Sefton, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fanny  Parisaot  and  Leon  10th. — 
Mr.  C.  Cobbett,  Nurseryman,  of  Chobimm,  produced  fine 
blooms  of  the  following  : — Fulgens,  Victor  Hugo,  Cou- 
tard, Armosa,  Due  d'Angouleme,  Brennus,  La  Gran- 
deur, Robin  Hood,  Painted  Damask,  Waterioo,  William 
Jesse,  Brennus  Superb,  Comtesse  de  Lacepede. — Mr. 
Francis,  Nurseryman,  of  Hertford,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
Nurseryman,   of  Bath,  also  sent  collections  of  very  fine 

cut  Rosen Among  private  growers,  Mr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C. 

S.  Chanc(!y,  Esq.,  had  very  fine  specimens  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — l*arry,  Rivers's  Superb  Tuscany,  Adonis, 
Yrllow  Noisette,  Glory  of  France,  Sulphurca  Superba, 
Noisette  Lamarquc,  and  Eugene  Burbot.— Mr.  IJobson 
contributed  Beauty  of  Billiard,  Triomphe  de  Montmo- 
rency, Brennus,  Queen  of  the  BourbonH,  I'rincesse 
Lamballe,  Glory  of  France,  Coupe  de  Amour,  General 
Lamarrjue,  and  Madame  Dauberg.— Mr.  Slow  had  good 
specimenH  of  Nina,  Safrana,  Elise  Sauvage,  Belle  AJlo- 
mande,  Sil(;ne,  Reine  de  Bontem,  Mrs.  BoHiinquct, 
Queen,  and  Triomphe  du  Luxembourg. — Mr.  ParBons, 
gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  sent,  among  otlicrs,  Gobault, 
Mclaine,  7'aglioni,  Madame  Hardy,  Julio  Etanges,  Las 
Casas,  Brennus,  HcmHrquabIc,  (Jharlcs-Louisj  Sir  W. 
Scott,  ThercRC  iBabclIc,  Madame  Pliintier,  Noisette 
Lamarque,  iJoiigerc,  Kean,  and  Niphct. — From  Mr. 
Laing,  of  Twickenham,  were  .Juimt;  Dcsprcz,  Adele 
lVevo«t;Lamarfnir;Oce8aedc Flora,  Ida,  Humon,  Aurora, 


Las  Casas,  and  Triomphe  de  Lamarque. — Cut  Roses 
were  also  shown  by  A.  Rowland,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Butler,  gr. 
to  —  Symons,  Esq.,  Norbiton,  Surrey  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley, 
gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  S.  attending 
to  the  packing  of  his  other  plants  before  he  went  to 
the  Roses,  the  whole  of  them  were  purloined  ;  we  doubt 
not,  by  persons  who,  frbm  their  appearance,  ought  to 
have  known  better. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit 
was  of  a  very  superior  description.  Mr.  Henderson, 
gr,  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  exhibited,  in  a 
colIectioD,  some  very  splendid  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  very  fine  Cabul  Melons,  two  Queen  Pines, 
beautifully  swelled,  and  also  excellent  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  This  coUectiou  was  very  excellent,  and 
we  should  say,  taking  it  altogether,  no  man  ever 
produced  a  finer  one. — In  Mr.  Spencer's  (gr.  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  collection  were  very  fine  Provi- 
dence Pines,  tolerable  Grapes,  good  Green-flesh  Melons, 
and  four  dishes  of  very  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — 
Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart.,  sent 
some  very  good  Melons,  tolerable  Pines,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Grapes,  and  very  good  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Red  and  White  Currants. — Of  Pines,  four  very 
superior  Queens,  weighing  from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  each,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  Col.  Baker ;  three  fine 
Queens,  but  not  quite  so  well  swelled  as  Mr.  Dodds's,  by 
Mr.  Henderson;  two  Queens  by  Mr.  Wharton,  gr.  to 
Miss  Whitehead,  Weston.  Bath;  two  Providence,  an 
Enville,  and  a  Queen,  by  Mr.  E.  Davies,  gr.  to  A.  Smith, 
Esq;  four  fine  Providence  by  Mr.  Fielder,  gr.  to  W. 
Linwood,  Esq. ;  and  a  long  but  badly  swelled  Enville 
from  Mr.  Gladmore,  gr.  to  J.  Berens,  Esq.,  Revington, 
Kent— The  Bokhara  Melon  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson  was 
about  12  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  tapering 
slightly  from  the  middle  to  each  end,  and  of  a  dull 
brownish-green  colour. — The  Cabul  Melon  is  a  yellow 
slightly-netted  kind,  not  unlike  the  Keising,  and  three 
exceedingly  well  grown  ones  were  sent  by  Mr.  Carson, 
gr.  to  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.— Another  new  kind,  called  the 
Benares  Melon,  of  large  size,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hawkins ;  good  specimens  of  An- 
derson's Green-flesh  Melon,  by  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady 
Pullen  ;  four  fine  Egyptian  Green-flesh,  by  Mr.  Fal- 
coner; and  some  Green-flesh  and  Putterridge  Green- 
flesh  by  Mr.  R.  Fish,  gr.  to  Colonel  Sowerby  ;  some 
indifferent  Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Davies,  and 
Cuthill's  Early  Melon  by  Mr.  Wharton.  —  Some 
very  excellent  Royal  George  Peaches  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  at  Stan- 
more  Priory  ;  Elruge  Nectarines,  very  fine,  by  Mr. 
Henderson  ;  and  well-grown  Noblesse  and  Royal  George 
Peaches,  and  fine  well-coloured  Nectarines  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.— Fine  Royal 
George  Peaches  and  red  Roman  Nectarines  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Lord  Vernon  ;  and  very  fine  but 
badly- coloured  Royal  George  Peaches  and  Nectarines  by 
Mr.  R.  Fish. 

Of  Ghapes  there  were  scarcely  any  bad  ones  ;  but  the 
Black  Hamburghs  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  the 
Black  Hamburgh  and  white  Frontignan  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, gr.  to  Sir  J.  L.  Goldamid,  Bart.,  bft  nothing  to  be 
wished  for  ;  they  were  large  bunches,  large  berries,  well- 
coloured,  and  perfectly  ripened.— Mr.  Frost,  gr.  to  Lady 
Grenville,  also  produced  fine  bunches  of  Black  Prince, 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh;  but 
the  last  were  rather  deficient  of  colour,  and  the  Muscats 
were  not  quite  ripe.— Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George, 
Esq.,  had  some  well-coloured  and  ripened  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscadines,  and  Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Warrender,  had  also  some  fine  Black  Hamburgbs.— Mr. 
Fielder,  gr.  to  W.  Linwood,  Esq.,  sent  some  good  Black 
Hamburghs,  but  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Atlee,  gr.  to  H, 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie,  and 
Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth,  though  fine,  were  °ot,  as 
compared  with  others,  quite  sufficiently  coloured.— Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Brighton,  sent  fine  Black  Hamburghs,  but 
those  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  were  not  well- 
coloured,  and  not  near  ripe.— Fine  Keen's  Seedling  and 
British  Queen  Strawberries  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ledgard, 
of  Batheaston,  and  good  Keen's  Seedling  by  Mr.  R. 
Fish  and  Mr.  Elliot,  gr.  to  J.  Boothby,  Esq.— A  plate  of 
Apples  was  produced  by  Mr.  J.  Fish,  and  a  Cucumber, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  June,  by  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Gunnersbury. 

The  PicLAnGONiUMS  contributed  more  than  their 
usual  share  to  the  gaiety  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
crowded  state  during  the  day  of  the  seedling  and  exhibi- 
tion tents,  bore  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of 
this  delightful  flower.  There  were  three  competitors  for 
the  Gold  Medal  in  the  Amateurs'  Class  of  12  new  and 
first-rate  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast;  the  hf-st 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  for  the 
following  12  plants,  produced  with  his  accustomed  sltiil: 
—  Paragon,  Sir  R.  Peel,  .Eclipse,  Emma,  Hebe,  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  Black  Dwarf,  Erectum,  ^^^""'  ^^5JV 
Queen  Phillippa,  Unit,  and  Maid  of  Honour.— Mi".  Dob- 
son,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  received  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal, 
being  the  second  Prize  for  the  following  finely  cuUivated 
flowers,  grown  in  slate  pots,  corresponding  in  size  to 
2-lB. :— Miijestio,  Matilda,  Qneen  of  Fairies,  Bella,  Leo- 
nora, Martha,  Snrjeant,  l''Ioni,  Angiola,  Conflagration, 
Sir  It.  Peel,  Susanna.— The  tliird  Prize,  being  ''''«  ''"'g« 
Silv<T  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  1^-  Al«d- 
son,  Esq.,  Clnphum  ;  this  collection  consiated  ot  thelol- 
lowing  varieties :— Beauty,  Nymph,  Prince  Albert,  Comte 

de  Paris,  Venus,  Sylph,  ICrectum,  Lord   Mayor,  I  hilliflj 
PrioryQucen.Matilda.Madelcine.— In  the  Nurscrymena 

CIuBH   the  only    exhibitors  were  Mr.   Gainca  and  Mr. 
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Catleugh ;  the  Gold  Banksian  was  awarded  to  the 
collection  of  the  former,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing sorts  : — Q,ueen  of  Beauties.  Oberon,  Coronation  Su- 
perb', Beauty  Supreme,  Witch,  Orange  Perfection,  Pirate, 
Clio,  Rising  Sun,  Princeps,Hermione,  and  Princess  Royal. 
2d  Prize,  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh, his  collection  comprising  Confingration,  Luna, 
Sultana,  Flash,  Paragon,Emma,Taglibni, Madeleine, Maid 
of  Honour,  Sarah,  Laura. — There  wtire  three  competitors 
in  the  Amateur's  Class  of  twelve  varieties,  in  pots  of  12 
to  the  cast.  The  Silver  Gilt  Medal  in  this  class  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq. 
This  collect  on  comprised  12  very  finely  cultivated  varie- 
ties, uniform  in  size,  and  in  perfect  health— Victory, 
Ovid,  Rienzi,  Jubilee,  Rosalind,  Annette,  Evadne,  Pri- 
ory Queen,  Arabella,   Erebus,   Lord  Mayor,  and  Comte 

de  Paris The  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 

Cock  for  the  followiog  well-selected  sorts:  —  Hector, 
Sultana,  Queen  of  Paries,  Wizard,  Symmetry,  Hebe,  Con- 
stellation, Paragon,  Risiog  Sun,  Rachel,  Nestor,  and 
Lord  of  the  Isles.— 3d,  Silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  W. 
Bromley,  gr.  to  —  Anderdon,  Hammersmith,  for  An- 
nette, Sylph,  Grand  Duke,  Priory  Queen,  Exquisite, 
Una,  Victory,  Erectum,  Piba,  Leila  Jones,  Clarissa,  and 
Coronation. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  the  contest 
again  lay  between  Mr.  Gaines  and  Mr.  Catleugh,  the 
former  taking  the  1st  Prize,  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  for  Juba, 
Albina,  Lifeguardsman,  Lady  Cotton  Shepherd,  Pride  of 
Surrey,  Mabel,  Arabella,  Gem  of  the  West,  Priory 
Queen,  Lady  Sale,  Madeleine,  Alba  Perfecta.  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh's  flowers  were  Dido,  Luna,  Nestor,  Selina,  Han- 
nah, Priory  Queen,  Madeleine,  Lord  Mayor,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Hebe,  Amulet,  and  Witch. — The  Silver  Banksian 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bourne,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Paget,  for  6 
•varieties  in  pots  of  8  to  the  cast — Lifeguardsman,  Matil- 
da, Erectum,  Victory,  Nymph,  Midonna. 

The  Calceolarias  exhibited  this  year  have  not  been 
equal  to  those  of  former  seasons,  either  in  the  goodness  of 
the  sorts  or  in  their  cultivation.  The  Amateurs',  which 
were  decidedly  the  best,  were  from  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to 
H.  Berens,  Esq. ;  to  these  the  Large  Silver  was  awarded  ; 
the  sorts  were  Jewess,  Magnifica,  Gipsy,  Auro  maculata, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Vivid. — The  Nurseryman's  col- 
lection was  from  Mr.  Gaines,  and  contained  Candidate, 
Lady  Elcho,  Magnet,  Mabel,  Sunbeam,  and  Tigrina. 

Two  collections  of  Fuchsias  were  exhibited  for  com- 
petition ;  both  were  under  fine  cultivation.  Mr.  Gaines 
obtained  the  large  Silver  Medal  for  his  collection,  which 
contained  the  best-selected  sorts  wliich  have  yet  appeared 
—Decora,  Robusta,  Conspicua  arborea,  Alata,  Curtisii, 
Majestica,  Gem,  Venus  Victrix,  Iveryana,  Victory,  Ex- 
celsa,  and  Pulcherriuia.  The  other  collection  waS  from 
Mr.  R.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  and  received  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal ;  the  following  sorts  comprised  this 
collection — Stanwelliana,  Arborea,  Insignis,  Fulgens, 
Multiflora,  Majestica,  Robusta,  Laneii,  Paragon, Money- 
pennii,  Elegans  superba,  and  Venus  Victrix. 

A  superb  collection  of  Ranunculuses  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  of  Wallingford  ;  these  flowers 
attracted  much  attention,  from  their  extreme  delicacy 
aad  beauty  ;  and,  considering  the  unpropitious  season  we 
have  had,  it  must  have  required  great  skill  and  unceasing 
attention  to  have  produced  such  fine  blooms;  the  collection 
contained  Temeraire,  Candale,  Tippoo  Saib,  Kilgour's 
Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Royal,  Dr.  Neill,  Coronation, 
Marquess  of  Hertford,  Ximenes,  Queen  Victoria,  Bon 
Financier,  &c.,  with  the  following  fine  seedlings  raised 
by  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son — Felix,  Edgar  Gippius,  Grand 
Romana,  Albinus,  Herbert,Virginia,Attractor,  Dictator, 
Raphael,  Amasis,  Jubal,  Delectus,  Champiou,  Falcidia, 
Eureka,  Alexis,  Comptroller,  Tubal,  BasiHca,  Grandis, 
Adolphus,  Phyllis,  Silverton,  Innocent,  Ada  Cathcart, 
Arcadia,  Solon. 

The  Pinks  were  good  for  the  season;  the  collection 
to  which  the  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded,  was 
from  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  and  contained  ihe 
following  sorts  :— Cousin's  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Creed's 
Henry  Creed,  Willmer's  Queen  Victoria,  Young  John, 
Eclipse,  Hodges'  Gem,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Melona, 
Flora,  Willmer's  Prince  of  Wales,  Cousins's  Little 
"Wonder,  Creed's  President,  Majestic,  Unsworth's 
Omega,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Garrat*s  Alpha, 
Bunkell's  Lord  Brougham,  Norman's  William,  Trium 
phant,  Queen  of  Roses,  W.  Cobbett,  Gay  Lad,  Creed's 
Miss  Creed. 

Seedling  Calceolarias  were  exhibited,  but  none  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  selected  for  prizes.  A  tray  of 
seedling  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey,  con- 
tamed  some  curious  varieties.  Cut  bloom  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  WaUhamstow,  and  from  Messrs. 
Lucombe  and  Pince,  Many  seedlings  of  great  merit  were 
exhibited  :  those  selected  by  the  judges  were  as  follow:  — 
Sir  J.  BroughtoRy  a  well-formed,  compact,  but  rather  small 
flower  ;  colours  high  and  fine ;  blotch  on  the  upper 
petals  dark  and  fine,  gradating  to  the  edge,  which  is  of  a 
bright  crimson-rose ;  it  has  a  small  white  centre  with 
rich  purple  crimson  _  under  petals.  Exacium, '  good 
cupped  flower  resembling  the  former,  but  larger  and  a 
few  degrees  lighter  in  colour ;  these  two  flowers  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whomes,  gr.  to  E.  Poster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Manor.  T'Uus,  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey^ 
a  well-formed  flower,  rosy  under  petals  with  light  centre* 
dark  rich  velvety  upper  petals,  with  a  distinct  margin  of 
bright  rosy-carmine.  Desdemona,  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to 
Mr.  E.  Beck,  a  fine  full-sized  flower  of  good  form  ; 
under  petals  tinged  with  delicate  pink  ;  upper  petals, 
large,  stout,  and  of  a  velvety  texture,  of  a  rich  maroon 
colour,  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the  petal,  and  also 
leaves  a  distinct  margin  of  delicate  rose-colour  round 
the  petals. 


The  following  id  the  order  in  which  ^the  Exhibitors 
were  placed  by  the' judges  ; — 

Pklargonidms,  new  varieties,  in  2is. — Amateurs:  1,  Cock; 
2,  Dobstm;  3,  Coysh.     Nurserymen:  1,  Gaines  ;  2,  Catleu^^ti. 

Pei.arooniu.ms,  in  12s. — Amateurs:  1,  Parkerj  2,  Cock  ;  3, 
Bromley.     Nurserymen:  1.  GaioeS;  2,  Catleugh. 

PELAacON'io.MS  in  S%. — Amateurs  :  1,  Bowen. 

Calckolarias,  iu  I2s.— Amateurs :  1,  Stanley.  Nurserymen: 
1,  Gaines. 

PiNtts,  in  21  distinct  varieties. — Nuvserijmen  ;  i,  Norman  ;  2, 
Wnrd. 

FocnsiAS— iVursprvTTjen  :  1 ,  Gaines  ;  2,  Laing. 

Stuvb  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  large  collection.— 1, 
Robertson. 

Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plants,  in  collections  of  15.— 

1,  Green. 

Stovb  and  Grkewhouse  Climbrrs. — I.Robertson. 

Capk  Heaths,  20  varieties. — Amateurs:  1,  Robertson.  Nur- 
terijmen  :   1,  Jackson  ;  2,  RoUissoii, 

Cape  Heaths,  6  varieties. — Amateurs:  1,  Green.  Nursery, 
men:  1,  Dawson. 

Tall  Calcti— Amateurs :  1,  Robertson;  2,  Falconer;  3, 
Green ;  4,  Rediling. 

RosKs  IN  Pots. — j4m«^euM :  1,  Dobson ;  2,  Rowlands.  Nur- 
serymen: 1,  Lane;  2,  Paul;  3,  Cobbctt. 

Moss  Roses  in  bunches  of  12  varieties.— .47n«fe«rs  :  1,  Milne. 
Nurserymen:   1,  Rivers;  2,  Lane ;  3,  Cobbett. 

Othhr  Roses  in  bunchesof  50  varieties,— i4ma^e7/j-s:  1,  Milne  ; 

2,  Parsons;  3,  Siowe;  4,  Rowland.     Nurserymen.   \,  Rivers; 

2,  Paul ;  5,  Cobbett  &  Lane  ;  4,  Hooker  &  Laing. 

Other  Roses  in  bunches  of  25  varieties. — Amateurs  :  1,  But- 
tery ;  2,  Dobson  &  Bennett;  3,  Stanly.  A'urserymen :  1, 
Francis. 

Exotic  Orchid ace-'E,  large  collections.— 1,  Mylam ;  2, 
Robertson. 

Okcuidace^,  in  collectionsof  6.— 1,  Redding;  2,  Rollisson  ; 

3,  Don. 

Exotic  Orchidace.e,  single  specimeos. — l.Veitch;  2,  Fal- 
coner &  Carson. 

Seedling  Florists*  Flowers. — Whomes,  Hoyle,  and  Beck. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — 1,  Robertson,  Lucoinbe  &  Co., 
Storey,  Tyso  Sc  Sons;  2,  Falconer,  Dobson,  Green,  Catleugh, 
Roberts,  Jackson;  3,  Mountjoy,  Roberts,  Green,  Jackson. 

Fruit,  large  collections. — Amateurs:  I,  Henderson;  2, 
Spencer  ;  3,  Dodds. 

Grapes.— 1,  Henderson  &  Thompson  ;  2,  Frost;  3,  Parsons; 

4,  Dodds.    Nurseryme7i :  1,  Mitchell;  2,  Wilmot. 

Pine  Apples. — 1,  Dodds;  2,  Henderson  &  Wharton;  3, 
Davis;  4,  Fielder  &  Maipas. 

Peaches  or  Nectarines,  6  specimens. — 1,  Henderson, 
Fleming,  and  Monk ;  2,  Fish  &  Fleming. 

Miscellaneous  Fruit. — 1, Terry ;  2,Carmichael ;  3,  Lidyard. 

New  Ornamental  Plants. — J,  Ingram  &  Loddiges ;  2, 
Glendinning;  3,  Luconibe,  Glendinning,  and  Smith;  4,  Ayres; 
5, Jackson. 

Best-named  Collections.— 1,  Robertson;  2,  Rollisson  ;  3, 
Mylam. 

Arrangement  of  Roses. — Lee. 


The  following  is 

the  V 

alue  of  the  Prizes  gained  by 

each  exhihitor  : — 

Ayres,  S.B.,  U.           £\ 

0 

0 

Laing,  S.K.,   it,  5s.; 

Beck,  C,  los.     . 

0 

10 

0 

C,  10s.       . 

£i   15 

C 

Benuetc,  S.B.,  11,      . 

0 

0 

Lane,      G.B.,    71,;   2 

Bowen,  S.B.,  U. 

0 

0 

S.B.,  2(.  . 

9     0 

0 

Brazier,  S.K.,   1^.  5s. 

5 

0 

Lce.S.K.,  17.5s.;C.,10s.  1  15 

0 

Bromley,  S.K,,  i;.  bs. 

5 

0 

Loddiges,  S.G.,  4/.     .- 

-4     0 

0 

Buttery,  S.K.,  1(.  5s. 

5 

0 

Lucombe  and   Pince, 

Carmichael,  S.E.,  1!. 

0 

u 

2  S.K.,  27.  10s. 

2   10 

0 

Carson,  L.S.,  It.  15s. 

15 

0 

Lidyard,  S.B.,  17. 

1     0 

0 

Catleugh,     S.G.,    it. 

Maipas,  C,  10s. 

0  10 

0 

L.S.,  lM5s  ;S.B.,r;.6 

15 

0 

Milne,  L.S.,  17.  15s.; 

Cobbett,  L.S.,  U.  15s. 

S.K.,  17.  5s.      . 

3     0 

0 

S.E  ,  It.;  C.  10s.    . 

3 

5 

0 

Mitchell,  L.S.,  17.15s. 

1    15 

0 

Cock,  G.E.,   7t.;  L.S 

Mouutjoj  &Son.C.,los.o  10 

0 

H. 15s.     . 

s 

15 

0 

Mylam, L.G.,207.C.,10j 

20   10 

0 

Coysh,  L.S.,  U.  15s.  . 

1 

15 

0 

Norman,  S.K.,  17.  5s. 

1     5 

0 

Davies,  S.K.,  i;.  5s.  . 

I 

6 

0 

Parker,  S.G.,  4(. 

4     0 

0 

Dawson,  L.S. ,U.  15s. 

1 

15 

0 

Parsons,  2  S.K. ,27.  los 

.  2  10 

0 

Dobson,    G.B.,    71.  ; 

PaulandSon,S.G.,47.; 

S.6.,  4/. ;  2  S.B.,2(. 

;13 

0 

0 

S.K.,  17.  5s.     . 

5     5 

0 

Dodds,  L.S.,  1(.  15s.  ; 

Redding,  G.K.,  107.  j 

S.B.,  1/. 

2 

15 

0 

S.B.,  17. 

11     0 

0 

Dodds.  S.G.,4i. 

4 

0 

0 

Rivers,  L.S.,  17.  15s.; 

Don,  S.G.,  4^    . 

4 

0 

0 

S.K.,  17.  5s.     . 

3     0 

0 

Falconer,    S.G.,  4t. ; 

Robertson,    2    G.K., 

L.S.,li.l5s.;S  B.,li. 

6 

15 

0 

207.;  2    G.B.,    147.; 

Fielder,  S.B.,  «. 

I 

0 

0 

S.G.,   47.;    3    S.K., 

Fish,  S.B.,  17.    . 

0 

0 

37.  15S.;    S.B.,    17.; 

Fleming,  S.K.,  It.  5s. 

2  0.,  17. 

43  15 

0 

S.B.,  It. 

2 

5 

0 

Rollisson,  G,B.,  rt.; 

Foggo,  S.K.,  1/.  5s.    . 

1 

5 

0 

L.G.,  47.;    S.B.,  17. 

12     0 

0 

Frances,  S.B.,  1(.      . 

1 

0 

0 

Rowland,L.S.,17.15s.; 

Frost,  L.S.,  it.  15s.  . 

1 

15 

0 

C,  10s. 

2     5 

0 

Gaines,     G.B.,    /t. ; 

Slowe,  S.B.,  17. 

I     0 

0 

S.G.,      it  ;      L.S., 

Smith,  S.K.,  17.  5s.     . 

1     5 

0 

lM5s.;S.K.,l(.  5s. 

14 

0 

0 

Silencer,  G.B.,  77.      . 

7    0 

0 

Glendinning,      L.S., 

Stanley,  L.S.,  17. 15s.; 

1M5S.  ;S.K.,  H.  5s. 

3 

0 

0 

C.lOs. 

2     5 

0 

Green,  S.G.,    4/.  ;    2 

Terry,  S.K.,  17.  5s.    , 

1     6 

0 

L.S.,     at.    lOs.j    2 

Thompson,    S.G.,   47. 

4     0 

0 

S.B.,  2/.;  2  C,    It. 

10 

10 

0 

Tyso  and  Son,   S.K., 

Henderson,  G.K.,lo;. 

17.5s. 

1     5 

0 

S.G.,      4/.1        L.S 

Veilch,  S.G.,  47. 

4     0 

0 

i;.  ISs.  1  S.K.,  Ii.5s. 

ir 

0 

0 

Ward,S.li.,17, 

1     0 

0 

Hooker,  C,  10s. 

0 

10 

0 

Wharton,  L.S.,I7.l5s. 

1    15 

0 

Hoyle.  C,  IDs.  . 

0 

10 

0 

Whomes,  2  C,  17. 

1     0 

0 

Ingram,  S.G,  47. 

4 

0 

0 

Wilmol,  S.B.,  17. 

1     0 

0 

Jackson,    G.B.,    7t.; 

S.B.,  it.;  2C.,  1(.  . 

9 

0 

0 

4^288  15 

0 

KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

June  18. — The  second  meeting  for  the  season  took 
place  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  The  Exhi- 
bition was  in  no  degree  remarkable.  On  looking  over 
some  of  the  collections  we  could  scarcely  discover  a  well- 
grown  specimen.  Others,  however,  contained  objects 
that  were  well  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  collection  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  were  some  exceedingly  well- 
managed  plants,  including  a  beautiful  large  specimen  of 
Aphelexis  humilis  covered  with  blossoms;  a  well  culti- 
vated Erica  tricolor,  a  small  but  good  Leschenaultia 
biloba,  producing  prelty  azure  flowers  in  abundance,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cactus  Jenkinsonii  covered  with 
bloom  ;  together  with  a  large  Ixora  coccinea,  and  a 
beautiful  small  Cactus  Ackerraanni  having  very  large 
flowers.— A  group  by  Mr,  Atlee,  gr.  to  H.  Beaufoy, 
Esq.,  although  inferior  to  these,  comprised  some  good 
plants;  among  which  was  Pimelea  decussata,  a  large 
Boronia  denticulata,  Cereus  speciosissimus,  in  fine  bloom, 
and  a  welUmanagea  Boronia  denticulata  ;  for  these  a 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  The  2d  Prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  Hamp,  for  Gloxinia  Candida,  a  tall  plant  of  Ery- 
thrina  crista-galli ;   au  Amaryllis,  and  a  good  Aphelexis 


humilis. — Among  Nurserymen,  the  best  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who 
produced  a  beautiful  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  and  small  but  nicely  cultivated  specimens 
of  Heaths. — A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  for  12  varieties  of  Heatha, 
including  the  lovely  E.  propendens,  a  small  but  well- 
grown  E.  depressa,  a  large  E.  Massoni  in  fine  health, 
and  E.  Coventryana,  with  small  pink  blossoms. — Of 
single  specimens,  Mr.  Bruce  obtained  the  first  Prize  fbr 
a  beautiful  plant  of  Aphelexis  humilis,  in  profuse  bloom. 
He  was  also  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
6  Specimen  Plants,  among  which  was  Pentas  carnea  in 
good  condition. — The  2d  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Cox, 
Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  for  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Mossits.  Mr.  Cox  also  obtained  the  1st  Prize 
for  a  collection  of  Orchidaceae,  in  which  was  Vanda 
Roxburgh!,  the  white  variety  of  Googora  maculata,  and 
a  good  Stanhopea  oculata,  having  a  fine  spike  of  flowers. 
— Tiie  2d  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Schroder  for  Stanhopea 
insignis,  Vanda  cristata,  and  some  others. — Mr.  Wood 
contributed  a  collection  6'f  named  Alpines.  The  display 
of  Cut  Flowers  was  particularly  fine  ;  the  Roses  were 
admirable.  Among  Amateurs,  Mr.  Seldon  got  the 
1st  Prize  for  Roses  ;  the  2d  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwards. 
— In  Cut  Flowers,  Mr.  Schroder  was  first. — Among 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Mr.  Bruce  obtained  the  1st  Prize, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  was  2d. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  got  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  Roses. 
The  award  for  the  best  Cut  Flowers  was  given  to  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Denyer's  Prize  to  Amateurs  for  12  trusses 
of  Roses  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

Pelargoniums: — Amateurs :  The  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  for  the  following  6  varieties — 
Orange  Boven,  Comte  de  Paris,  Priory  Queen,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Erectum,  and  Hebe.  These  specimens  were  admir- 
ably grown,  the  plants  were  in  perfect  health,  and  covered 
with  bloom.  In  this  class  there  was  no  comp,etition.-T- 
Mr.  Edmonds  also  received  the  Middle  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  6  varieties  of  Calceolarias;  the  sorts  were  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Lady  Constable,  Competition,  Glow-worm, 
Gazelle,  and  a  seedling. —  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  :  Col- 
lections of  8  varieties:  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Bourne, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Paget;  this  collection  consisted  of  Sylph, 
Nymph,  Matilda,  Comte  de  Paris,  Victory,  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioner, Diana  and  Erectum.  Mid.  Silv.  Medal,  Mr.Welch, 
gr.  to — we  could  not  learn  whom — for  Reward,  Nymph, 
Victory,  Joan  of  Arc,  Lifeguardsman,  Jubilee,  Storey's 
Seedling,  and  Bridegroom. — Nurserymen  and  Florists: 
12  varieties  :  1st  Prize,  Gold  Medal.  This  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  magnificent  specimens,  in 
perfect  health,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bloom  ; 
the  sorts  were,  Arabella,  Priory  Queen,  Albina,  Gem  of 
the  West,  Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  Mabel,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Lady  Cotton  Shepherd,  Erectum,  Juba,  Life- 
guardsman, and  Album  perfectum.  2d  Prize:  the  Large 
Silver  Medal  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  Nestor, 
Amulet,  Madeline,  Hannah,  Lord  Mayor,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Witch,  Priory  Queen,  Comte  de  Paris,  Hebe, 
and  Maid  of  Honour.  For  Pinks,  the  1st  Prize  (Small 
Silver  Medal),  was  voted  to  Mr.  Smith. — Nurserymen: 
The  1st  Prize  (Mid.  Silv.  Medal),  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Norman,  Bull's  Field,  Woolwich;  and  the  collection 
from   Mr.  Henbrey,  was  recommended  for  a  prize. 

A  splendid  stand  of  Ranunculuses  was  exhibited  by 
I\Iessrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  to  which  the  Middle  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded ;  the  sorts  exhibited  were  the  following — 
Marquess  of  Hertford,  Kilgour's  Princess  Royal,  Grandis, 
Romana,  Temeraire,  Tippoo  Saib,  Sabina,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  the  following  seedlings,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Tyso  and  Son — Imbert,  Felix,  Edgar,  Dr.  Horner,  Vir- 
ginia, Ximenes,  Silverton,  Comptroller,  Delectus,  Adol- 
phus, Albinus,  Boz,  Basilica,  Attractor,  and  a  fine  seed- 
ling not  named. — 1st  Prize,  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Dawler, 
12  varieties,  in  bunches. 

A  collection  of  Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Robinson  was 
recommended  for  a  prize  ;  and  also  another  good  collec- 
tion from  Mr.  Pawsey,  of  Tulse  Hill.  Extra  Prizes, 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Chapman  for  the  best  and  second 
best  stand  of  24  Heartsease  :  1st,  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Hunt;  2d,  Small  do.,  Mr.  Edmonds. 

Pansies,  in  24  varieties. — 1st  Prize,  Mr.  Edmonds  ; 
2d  Prize  (Middle  Silver),  Mr.  Hunt;  3d  Prize  (Small 
Silver),  Mr.  Bridges.  Pansies,  in  36  varieties,  1st  Prize 
(Middle  Silver  Medal),  to  Mr.  King,  of  Iver  ;  2d  Prize 
(Small  Silver),  to  Mr.  Agate,  of  Croydon.  Collections 
were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Buxton,  Wandsworth  ;  Mr. 
Cook,  Longwick  ;  and  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon. 

Calceolarias  :  —  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  :  Mr. 
Welch  (Middle  Silver  Medal)  :  this  collection,  which 
was  well-grown,  had  no  names  attached.  A  collection 
of  Mimuli,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wyness  ;  many  of  the 
sorts  having  richly-coloured  centres,  were  very  handsome. 
— Nurserymen:  Calceolarias  in  collections  of  12  pots: 
1st  Prize,  Mr.  Gaines,  whose 'collection  consisted  of 
Candidate,  Mabel,  Black  Prince,  Cyrus,  Tigrina,  Sultan, 
Aurea,  Sunbeam,  Attila,  Lady  Sale,  Formosa,  Queen.   ,,j 

Seedlings  :— A  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henbery, 
of  Croydon,  for  a  pink  named  Beauty,  a  handsome 
variety,  very  beautifully  and  perfectly  laced.  A  Prize 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Cook,  of  Longwick,  for  a 
Pansy  named  Jr'iadne,  a  handsome  flower  ;  and  another 
variety  named  Prince  Albert,  was  also  recommended. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — For  the  best  collection 
of  Fruits,  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Kay  ;  2, .Mr.  Atlee. 
For  a  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Flicker.  For  the  best  (  olbction  cf  Vege- 
tibles.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Martin  ;  2,  Mr.  J. 
Gaiaes.  Mr.  Cuthill  produced  good  specimens  of  bis 
Black  spine  Cucumber. 
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May  17. — The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Garden,  Inverleith  ;  the  day  was  unfortu- 
nately one  of  the  most  inclement  of  the  season.  For 
the  four  finest  Shrubby  Plants,  the  Silver  Medal  was 
voted  to  Mr.  J.  Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  for 
Chorozema  varium,  Kennedya  glabrata,  Elichrysum 
elegans,  and  Boronia  serrulata  ;  2,  Mr.  P.  Crocket,  gr, 
to  Colonel  Ferguson,  for  Piraelea  decussata,  Chorozema 
H-enchmanni,  Euphorbia  splendens,  and  Fraiiciscea 
Hopeana.  For  the  finest  Rhododendron,  the  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  gr.  to  AY.  E.  H, 
Vere,  Esq.,  for  R.  splendidum  var. ,  richly  clothed 
with  flowers.  For  the  two  newest  Fuchsias  of  merit, 
the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  gr.  to  Sir  J. 
G.  Craig,  Bart.,  for  F.  Brookmaunii  and  Eppsii ;  2, 
Mr.  Y'oung,  for  F.  Venus  victrix  and  magnifica.  For 
four  Cape  Heaths,  the  Medal  was  assigned  to  Mr.  1>. 
Foulis,  gr.  to  J.  Tytler,  Esq.,  for  Erica  ventricosa  alba, 
aristata,  Beaumontia,  and  suaveolens ;  2,  Mr.  G.  Stir- 
ling, gr.  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  for  E.  elegans, 
ovata,  perspicua,  and  Willmoreana.  The  display  of 
tender  Herbaceous  Exotics  in  pots  was  not  great,  the 
piercing  east  wind  and  violent  hail  showers  having  pre- 
vented gardeners  frono  sending  stove  plants.  An  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
Cineraria  Y^oungii,  Cineraria  named  Enchantress,  and 
Tropseolum  tricolorum.  For  Chinese  Azaleas,  the  IMedal 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  Reid,  gr.  to  Professor  Syme, 
for  A.  lateritia  and  variegata  ;  2,  Mr.  Crocket,  for  A. 
in<lica  alba  and  Addisonii.  For  the  best  Tropseolura 
tricolorum,  the  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Findiay, 
gr.  to  F.  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen  trained  in 
the  pillar  form  to  the  height  of  eight  feet ;  2,  Mr.  Reid, 
for  one  in  the  conical  shape  ;  and  3,  Mr.  R.  Foulis,  gr. 
to  Admiral  Sir  P.  C.  H.  Durham,  for  one  trained  in  the 
halberd  form.  There  was  but  a  small  display  of  stage 
Auriculas,  the  principal  bloom  being  over.  For  one 
good  collection,  however,  a  premium  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Thomson  ;  the  kinds  being — of  the  white-edged, 
Sir  William  Wallace  and  Hugh's  Pillar  of  Beauty; 
green-edged,  Lord  Nelson  and  Prince  Blucher;  gray- 
edged.  Gain's  Privateer  and  Chalcot's  Brilliant.  For 
two  Cacti  in  flower,  the  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Macnaughten,  gr.  to  J.  Wauchope,  Esq.,  for 
Cereus  speciosissimus  and  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsoui  ; 
2,  Mr.  J.  Gow,  gr.  to  Count  Flahault,  for  Epiphyllum 
speciosum  and  Jenkinsoni.  An  extra  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  gr  to  Dr.  Neill,  for  Trichopilia 
tortiiis  and  Dendrobium  densitlorum.  To  Mr.  J.  Blair, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  an  extra  Medal  was  voted  for 
an  uncommonly  rich  series  of  flowers  of  Rhododendron, 
consisting  of  30  distinct  kinds,  all  of  them  beautiful,  and 
several  of  them  fine  seedling  hybrids  of  the  damask  sort, 
raised  at  Dysart  Garden.  Another  extra  Medal  was 
voted  to  I.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  a  choice  collection  of  oO 
new  Seedling  Calceolarias  raised  by  himself,  several  of 
them  of  handsome  shape  and  curiously  m^arked,  particu- 
larly those  named  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Syme,  Sir  Geo. 
Murray,  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter  Ramsay,  Marquis  of  Bate,  and 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith 
Walk,  had  likewise  a  Medal  awarded  to  them,  for  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Calceolarias,  including  some  fine 
Seedlings  lately  raised  by  them,  particularly  those  marked 
Dickson's  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Competitor,  Shanklie's 
Ne  plus  Ultra  and  Leith  Walk  Beauty,  Richardson's 
Eclipse,  and  Scott's  Gera.  They  sent  for  exhibition,  also, 
several  beautiful  exotics,  especially  Ixora  coccinea, 
Epacris  grandiflora,  and  Tetranema  raexicanum,  with  a 
selection  of  fine  Cape  Heaths  in  flower.  Another  extra 
medal  was  voted  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inver- 
leith, for  a  fine  collection  of  exotic  plants,  including  a 
fine  Seedling  Fuchsia,  called  Edina,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Erica  florida  campanulata,  and  a  remarkable  Leschen- 
aultia  biloba,  measuring  about  5ft.  in  circumference 
around  the  branches,  and  covered  with  its  azure  flowers. 
An  honorary  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Cartstairs, 
Kelly,  and  Co.,  florists  at  Warriston,  who  exhibited  a 
remarkably  tall  plant  of  Cereus  speciosissimus  in  flower, 
with  a  beautiful  Seedling  Cineraria,  marked  C.  Warris- 
toniana.  A  large  basket  filled  with  flowering  Alpine 
plants  in  pots  attracted  much  attention,  several  of  the 
pJants  being  rare,  such  as  Ajuga  pyramidalis,  Viola 
amoena,  Galium  grsecum,  &;c.  For  this  an  extra  award 
waa  made  to  Mr.  Stirling,  Melville  Castle.  A  large  box 
filled  with  succulent  plants  in  potB,  consisting  of  many 
genera  and  species,  likewise  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Jt  was  from  Corstorphine-hill  garden;  an- 
other extra  premium  for  it  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Thom- 
eOD,  gr.  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.  The  di»pby  of  Pansies,  both 
named  flowera  and  ieedlings,  was  exceedingly  rich.  For  a 
Stand  of  40  named  Panftie'^,20  being  fine  seedlings  raised  at 
Golden  Acre,  an  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  P.  LawHOn  and 
Sonu,  aa  a  mark  of  approbation.  Mr.  Alexander  For- 
rester, gr.  to  Captain  Falconar,  of  Carlowrie,  sent  cut 
■pecimens  of  a  number  of  curious  border  flowers,  a  col- 
lection of  Tulips,  «nd  a  aeedJing  Dodecathcon  of  merit, 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  sort,  raised  at 
Carlowrie,  from  a  sctd  of  the  white  variety  ;  and  for  this 
last  a  premium  was  voted.  A  number  of  other  nrticleH 
were  marked  an  »cnt  for  exhibition  only.  A  Hpccimcn  of 
fJncidiiim  Papilio,  from  the  hothouHC  of  Mrn.  Robert 
Haig,  View  Park,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one, 
from  it4  Kirikinjj  reiemblance  to  a  large  biit,t.:rfly  or 
molh  perched  on  the  top  of  a  wand,  the  flower-wtem 
being  long  and  without  Icavcit.  A  npecimcn  of  l:;i:hiiim 
giganteum,  G  feet  high,  and  exhibiting  numerous  gor- 
geous-flowcr-npikcf,  and  a  new  and  fine  stove  plant, 
called    Justicia    cirnea   major,    were   from    tlic    Royal  j 


Botanic  Garden,  and  much  admired.  Profetsor 
Dunbar  sent,  from  Rose  Park,  a  collection  of  the 
genera  Erica  and  Epacris,  and  a  fine  plant  in  full 
bloom,  of  Caraetlia  Gussonil ;  Sir  J.  W.  Drummond, 
from  Hawthornden,  a  general  collection  of  green-house 
plants  ;  Miss  Brougliton,  from  Rosseud  Castle,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  Epiphyllum  Afikermanni  ;  Thomas 
Oliver,  Esq..  from  Newington  Lodge,  excellent  collec 
tions  of  Tulips,  Pansies,  Anemones,  and  Pelargoniums; 
Messrs.  Purdie  and  Merilees,  Stanwell  Lodge,  beautiful 
Cape  Heaths  and  Calceolarias  ;  General  Robertson,  Ca- 
naan Bank,  two  admirably  grown  specimens  of  Calceolaria 
Standishii ;  James  Adam,  Esq.,  some  very  large  double 
white  Stocks.  In  the  Hall  were  placed  some  very  choice 
plants  from  the  Society's  own  garden ;  particularly 
Statice  macrophylla  in  flower,  and  a  double-flowering 
variety  of  Ribes  san^uineum,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  shrubbery,  the  flowers 
coming  later  and  continuing  much  longer  in  perfection. 

The  only  culinary  article  exhibited  this  day  consisted 
of  remarkably  large  stalks  of  the  Victoria  Rhubarb, 
raised  by  Mr.  David  Carstairs,  Leith  Walk.  To  interest 
the  agriculturist,  there  was  a  variety  of  Indian  wheat  in 
full  ear,  sent  by  Mr,  Macnaughton  from  Edmonstone 
garden ;  the  seed  having  been  sown  in  a  large  pot  in  the 
greenhouse  on  '2Gth  January,  seedlings  potted  off  on 
26th  February,  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in  March, 
and  in  flower  early  in  May. 

June  6. — This  was  the  Florists*  Flower  Competition. 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Pansies,  were  particu- 
larly fine.  Oq  this  occasion  were  offered  two  prizes  of 
two  guineas  each,  to  be  competed  for  by  practical 
gardeners  only — the  one  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co., 
Leith  Walk,  for  Calceolarias,  and  the  other  from  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith,  for  Pelargoniums.  For 
the  former,  viz.,  the  six  finest  varieties  of  Calceolaria, 
four  competitors  ap|»eared  ;  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  J.  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson, of  Archerfield, 
the  kinds  being  named  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Hebe,  Lady  Constable,  Yellow  Craig,  and  Auld- 
battle;  the  last  twowereseedlings  raisedat  Archerfield.  In 
consequence  of  the  near  approach,  in  point  of  excellence, 
of  another  collection,  sent  by  Mr.  J,  Young,  gr.  to  T. 
Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  the  committee  thought 
it  proper  that  an  extra  premium  should  be  given  for  it, 
the  flowers  being  Lady  Constable,  Standishii,  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  Henrietta,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Miss 
Mary  Douglas,  the  last  two  being  seedlings  of  1813, 
raised  at  Newington  Lodge.— For  Pelargoniums  there 
were  likewise  four  competitors,  all  producing  beautiful 
specimens.  The  principal  prize  was  again  found  due  to 
Mr.  Young,  Archerfield,  the  flowers  being  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Caroline,  Florence,  Flash, 
and  Black  Dwarf.  Two  of  the  other  collections  were  so 
good  that  the  committee  deemed  it  proper  to  make  extra 
awards  for  them — first,  to  Mr.  A.  Cossar,  gr.  to  Lady 
Hay,  for  Constellation,  Armyntor,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Sapphire,  Cleopatra,  and  Diana;  and  next,  to  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  gr.  to  W.  E.  H.  Vere,  Esq.,  for  Erectum, 
Flash,  Q,ueen  of  the  Fairies,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Rising  Sun, -and  Nymph. — For  the  prize  offered  for 
Pansies,  six  competitors  came  forward  ;  but  two  very  fine 
collections  were  set  aside  and  excluded,  on  account  of 
the  regulations  not  having  been  properly  complied  with. 
The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  A.  Symington,  Esq., 
for  seedlings  wholly  of  his  own  raising,  and  named  as 
follows  : — Mrs.  Boyle,  Miss  Millar,  Miss  Thomson,  Miss 
Patterson,  Miss  Hutchison,  Jane,  Miss  Duncan,  Miss 
Harriet  Thomson,  Miss  Landale,  Miss  Skinner,  Mar- 
garet, Anne,  Miss  Bankes,  Agnes,  Mrs.  James  M'Nab, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Miss  Taylor,  Lord  Morpeth,  Miss 
Fraser,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Miss  Fleming,  Miss 
Logan,  Christina,  and  Miss  Neill.  The  committee  made 
two  extra  awards — one  to  Mr.  J.  Downie,  gr.  to  General 
Robertson,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  J.  Bulloch,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Crooks. — For  Stocks,  three  red  and  three  white,  there 
were  six  competitors,  forming  together  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  this  fine  flower.  The  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  H. 
Gibb,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Stark;  and  a  second  premium  to  Mr. 
J.  Lyall,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Hope,  Bart. — For  Rockets,  the 
prize  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Young,  for  French  white, 
double  purple,  and  double  white. — For  six  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plants  there  were  three  competitors, 
and  two  premiums  were  given — the  first  to  Mr.  G. 
Stirling,  gr.  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  for  Salvia  lanata, 
Dracocephalum  palmatum,  Thermopsis  fabacea.  Anemone 
sulphurea,  Lilium  aurantiacum  var.  bulbiferum,  and 
Lilium  monadelphum  ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  J.  Addison, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  ol'  Wemysa,  for  Lupinus  grandiflorus, 
Dodecatheon  Meadia  elegans,  and  albiflorum,  Czackia 
liliastrum,   Aquilegia  glandulosa,  ami   Gladiolus  byzan- 

tinufl For  tropical  Orchidaci;ie  a  Medal  was  voted  to 

Mr.  R.  llaig  ;  the  plants  were  Stanhopea  oculato,  Onci- 
dium  llexuosum,  and  Oncidium  popilio. — Extra  awards 
were  made  to  Mr.  \).  Christie,  gr.  to  Col.  Campbell,  for 
producing  small  potted  plants  of  ChryHunthemuni  sinense 
in  full  (lower  at  tliis  season  of  the  year,  the  usual  time  of 
blooming  being  Nov. ;  and  to  Mr.  Stirling,  for  exhibiting  a 
large  tray  filled  with  exotic  Alpinew,  and  another  with 
Britirth  Alpines,  all  the  phints  being  in  flower,  an<l  Hcverid 
of  them  of  great  beauty  and  extreme  rarify  in  eultivarion. 
Few  vegetables  were  produced  on  thirt  occiiHion. — A  pre- 
mium waN  voted  to  Mr.  Addison,  for  fine  samples 
of  the  Onion  of  Noeera,  a  new  Hort  brought  from 
the  Continent  lust  year  by  Mr.  LitwHon.  It  reiein- 
bies  tlu!  Hilver-skiiined,  irt  well  flavoured,  and  exeeiluutly 
adapted  for  pickling;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that  while  many  StruHburgli  and  Portugal 
(JnioTiH,  sown  at  the  Hume  timt',  in  AuRUht,  IJil.'i,  had 
now  run  to  seed,  not  one  of  the  Noccra  Ouioa  had  done, 


so.  Another  premiuaa  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  Lauder, 
market  gardener,  for  large  heads  of  a  new  white  Broccoli, 
remarkable  for  its  lateness,  and  desirable  for  this  quality, 
being  thus  calculated  to  supply  the  table  till  Cauliflower 
is  common.  Many  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  sent  for 
exhibition  only,  both  the  pavilion  on  the  lawn  and  the 
elegant  new  h:tll  being  completely  filled.  The  most  ex- 
tensive contributors  were  the  nurservmen  and  florists 
of  Edinburgh,  particularly  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  who, 
in  addition  to  a  fine  show  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
and  Cape  Heaths,  produced  a  flowering  specimen  of 
Tropseolum  edule,  a  kind  of  Indian  Cress,  lately  intro- 
duced from  Chili,  having  finely  divided  glaucous  foliage 
and  rather  large  orange  blossoms  ;  Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
and  Sons  made  a  similar  hoe  display  of  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  Heaths,  along  with  a  specimen  of 
Gloxinia  (or  Gesnera)  tubifiora,  four  feet  high  ;  Messrs, 
Lawson,  in  addition  to  a  choice  collection  of  Pansies, 
sent  a  plant  of  Clerodendrum  KtEmpferi,  coming  into 
flower;  Messrs.  Carstairs  and  Kelly,  besides  select 
Pelar^^oniums  and  Heaths,  exhibited  some  admira- 
bly grown  specimens  of  S^xifraga  pyramidalis;  and 
Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Hnndasyde,  sent  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Pansies,  and  nine  different  species  of  herba- 
ceous Irises  in  flower. —  Exotic  plants  iu  pots  were 
exhibited  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  Dr.  Neill ;  and  rare  cut  flowers  from  the 
garden  of  Captain  Falconar. — Beautiful  Tulips  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Gilmour. — A  fine 
display  of  Calceolarias  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Maryfield, 
being  hybrid  varieties  raised  by  himself,  excited  general 
admiration  ;  and  a  rich  collection  of  the  same  kind  from 
Mr.  Kingborn,  was  also  much  admired,  though  unfor- 
tunately injured  by  carriage. — In  the  large  tent  a  fine 
effect  was  produced  by  three  noble  Palm-trees  waving 
their  graceful  fronds  over  the  humbler  plants  and  flowers. 
These  were  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  and  con- 
sisted of  Phoenix  dactylifera,  or  the  Date  Palo:,  and  two 
specimens  of  Latania  borbonica,  from  the  Mauritius. — 
On  this  occasion  twenty  new  members  were  added  to 
the  roll,  among  whom  were  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  and 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Cambridge  HorticulturiU  Society,  May  15. — This  May  Show 
was  a  very  satislactory  one.  The  cumpany  was  more  nu- 
merous than  at  the  May  Sliow  last  year.  The  following-  prizes 
were  awarded:  —  Strawberries:  Mr.  Gumming  for  Keen's  Seed- 
ling-, 5a-.  Tulips:  I,  Mr.  Ready  for  Duke  of  Bedford,  Rubens, 
Triomphe  Royal,  Heroine,  and  San  Josef,  i/. ;  2,  Mr.  Haylock 
for  Triomphe  Royal,  Roee.  Neptune,  Polyphemus.  Carlo  Dolce, 
WasliiogloD,  and  Holmes'  King,  10s. ;  3,  Mr.  Catling  for  Wash- 
ington, Duchess  of  Welliiiglon,  and  Gloria  mundi,  "Js.;  4,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Sriiith  for  Polyphemus,  Triomphe  Royal,  and  Rachel 
Rush,  5s.  Anemones:  Mr.  Gimson  for  Princess  Charlotte,  Bra- 
math  Scarlet,  Royal  Queen,  Queen  Adelaide,  Reioe  de  France, 
and  Graodissima,  3s.  Pelarguniians:  1,  Mr.  Widnalt  for  Wid- 
nail's  Magnificent,  Priory  Queen,  Effnlgens,  Joan  d'Arc,  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Flasli,  1/.;  2,  Messrs.  Hudson  for  Hudson's  Coro- 
nation, Splendidissima,  Alicia,  Joan  d'Arc,  Lowndes'  Perfec- 
tion, and  Hudson's  Sir  Robert  Peel,  log.  Calceodirias :  Mr. 
Widnall  for  Widnall's  Apollo,  Golden  Fleece,  Caliph,  Homer, 
Piutus,  and  Vivid,  IOk.  l^ajisies,  [cut) :  Mr.  Widnall  tor  Thomp- 
son's Regulator,  ditto  Azurea,  ditto  Fair  Maid,  ditto  Malibran, 
ditto  LaVallitiic,  ditto  Warrior,  May's  Imogene,  Chater's  White 
Defiance,  Widnall's  Excelsa,  ditto  Lepide,  ditto  Una,  ditto  Vic- 
tor, and  12  seedlings,  lOs.  Plant  in  a  Pot:  Mr.  Widnau  lOr 
Erythrinacristagalli,  5s.  Ditto  (Amateurs):  1,  Mr.  F.B.Smith 
lor  Azalea  indtcu  alba,  5s. ;  2,  Mrs.  R.  Foster  for  Neriura  splen- 
dens, 3s.;  3,  I\Ir.  Widnall  lor  Cactus  speciosissimus,  C.  speciosus, 
C.  Scottii,  Hoya  caniosa,  Deutzia  scabra,  NJerembergia  inter- 
media. Clematis  azurea  giandiflora,  LescheuauUin  biloba,  Glox- 
inia maxima  alba,  Philibcrtia  grandiflora,  Manulea  peduncu- 
lata,  Cineraria  imperial  blue,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Scutellaria 
splendens,  Salvia  patens,  Calla  aethiopica,  Fuchsia  fulgens 
supcrba,  St.  Clare,  Formosa  elegans.  Pelargonium  Gipsey,  Sid- 
donia,  Gartli's  Victory,  Calceolaria  Royal  Standard,  and  two 
seedlings,  1/.;  4,  Mr.  Ashtun  for  Fuchsia  multifiora,  Eppsii, 
Achimeneflora,  Venus  Victrix,  Arborea,  Curtisii.  Barclayana, 
Valiota  purpurea.  Pelargonium  effulgens,  and  Miranda,  10s.; 
5,  Messrs.  Hudson  for  Fuchsia  Curtisii,  Fuchsia  corymbiflora, 
SoUya  heterophylla,  Calla  a^thiopica,  Petunia  alba.  Pelargo- 
niums: Masterpiece,  Lanszerianum,  Dennis's  Perfection,  and 
Alexandrina,  5s.;  6,  Mrs.  R.  Foster  for  Hoya  carnoaa,  Hy- 
drangea hortcnsis,  and  Fuclisia  fulgens,  5s.  Extka  Prizes.— 
Tulip:  Mr.  Twitchett  for  Twitchett's  Dou  John,  7s.  j  a  fine 
feathered  bizarre  from  seed  of  Polyphemus  impregnated  with. 
Abcrcromby,  and  broke  the  first  time  of  blooming.  Grapes: 
Mr.  Cumming  for  Black  Hunibuigh,  hs.— Cambridge  Chronicle^ 

Cambridge  Florists''  Society,  May  l6,— This  was  the  first  Show 
for  this  season  :  Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  and  Stocks  constituted 
the  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Notwithstandine:  the 
long-continued  drought,  tiie  Tulips  on  the  prize  stands  were 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  following  prizes 
were  awarded  •.—Tvt.ivs.—  Flamcd  Biznrrcs:  Mr.  Twitchett, 
Polypliemus,  Osiris;  Mr.  Dickcrson,  Polyphemus;  Mr,  Hay- 
lock,  Polyphemus ;  Mr.  Ready,  San  Josef,  Flamed  Byblomen  : 
Mr.  Ready,  Acapulca,  Roi  do  Siam,  i Rubens,  and  Rachel; 
Mr.  Twitchett,  Acapulca;  Mr.  Catlin,  Roi  de  Siam.  Flamed 
Hose:  Mr.  Ready,  Triomphe  Royal,  Rose  Astonishing;  Mr. 
Haylock,  Triomphe  Royal,  Aglaia;  Mr.  Ready,  Madame  Ca- 
tnlani,  Rose  Canuize.  Feathered  Biznrres;  Mr.  Ready,  Pla- 
tonia  ;  Mr.  Hay  lock,  Platonia;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Royal  Sovereign; 
Mr.  DIckciHon,  Ciiiilain  White ;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Platonia;  Mr. 
Cnulden,  Vulcan.  Feathered  Byblomen:  Mr.  Ready,  Liiwrenco's 
Friend;  Mr.  Calling,  Violet  Roogefarc ;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Law- 
rence's Friend  ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Smitli,  lni]»i::ratrice  de  Marocf]  ;  Mr. 
Twllclictt,  Friend  ;  Mr.  Ready,  Washington.  Feathered  Rose: 
Mr.  Twitchett,  Reino  dea  Uoscs ;  Mr.  Ready,  Heroine;  Mr. 
Twitclictt,  Rciiic  dca  Rohgsj  Mr.  Haylock,  Heroine;  Mr.  Dick- 
erwuti.  Cerise  Uhmchc  ;  Mr.  F,  B.  Smith,  Rosa  Blancn.  Pki-ab- 
(Hiuw^iK.—CrimHonand  Scarlet:  Messrs.  Hudsmi,  Jonn  (I'Arc, 
Spleadidiaslmum.  Wkite:  Muasru. Hudson, Alexandrina, Ouchcss 
t.f  Glhuccstcr.  Diirk:  McsBrs.  Hudson,  Seedling,  UeinilB  s 
Pi^riection.  lime  and  Pink :  Mtssra.  HudHOii,  Alicia,  Victoria, 
J'lantitiapat.  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  Azalea  iiuUca  alba;  Mr,  GrcoH, 
Kalinin  luti/oliii.— Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Count//  of  Durham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  May  21. 
—Thin  was  the  hr«t  Sliow  lor  HiIh  iieiisoti.  As  a  ppriiig  c.thibl- 
tb.n  It  was  eupcrlor  to  any  ihat  hua  taken  place  hlnco  the 
L-MtuMiHlimcnt  of  tlio  Society,  boili  an  regards  the  number  and 
UnalUy  of  the  plaiita  Khown  and  iho  attendanco  of  vlsltiirw.  Ihe 
lollowing  prizea  were  (iwiirdcd :  —  Pelargmiiuinir.  Annette, 
llrldcHiiuild,  Comic  i[ii  Parln.  Coronation.  JewrHS,  Joan  nl  Arc, 
Lord  Mayor,  Mttdellno  (tleny.er,  Sylph,  Vulcan,  Viclury,  Mr.  O. 
I.owrcy,  t;r,  to  Mr.  Fuwcettj  Specimen:  Victory  (lO-i '<i"t  la 
clrcumlerunco),  Mr.   F.  Nlchal,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Speurnmn,  Esa 
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Calceolarias:  J,  Lady  Constable,  Standard,  Landmark,  Miss 
Antrobus,  Knosthorpe  Hero,  Magna  Charta,  Nymph,  Gazelle, 
Eclipse,  Standisli's  Louis  XIV.,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gr.to  H.  J.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.;  2,  KiinsUior;)e  Hero,  Staudish's  Queen,  Lady  Con- 
stable, Elysium,  Kir  D.  Wilkie,  Mrs.  Meyncll,  Inpram.  Lady 
Prudhoe,  Nun,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Standish's  No.  31,  Mr. 
H.  Mayor's  No.  37,  Messrs. Hancock  and  Son,  Durham;  Best  Q: 
Lady  Constable,  Mrs.  Sleynell,  Standard,  Lowrey's  Sophia, 
Knosthorpe  Hero,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Incomparable,  Isabella, 
Dusty  Miller,  H.J.  Marshall,  Esq. ;  Best  6  :  Douglas,  Lady  Con- 
stable,  Standard,  and  3  seedlings, Mr. Lowrey;  Bestl:  LadyCon- 
stable,Mr,Nichol.  FMLViat«s:  Tricolor, Venus Victri.^,  Moonsliine, 
Mr.  Lowrey.  Greenhouse  Plants:  Pimelea  hispida,  Dillwynia 
glaberrima.  Erica  vestita  rosea,  E,  vestita  coccinea,  E. 
ovata,  E.  echiiflora,  E.  veutricosa,  £.  mundula,  Dillwynia 
clavata,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Eutaxia  pungens,  Siphocam- 
pylus  bicolor,  ChorozemaDicksonii,  Eataxia  (new  spO.  Clematis 
azurea  granditlora.  Clematis  Sieboldii,  Erica  hybrida,  Dillwynia 
speciosa,  Boronia  serrulata,  Erica  gnaphalodcs,  Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Son;  12  Greenhouse  Plants:  Pinielea  decussata,  P. 
spectabilis.  Chorozema  Dicksonii,  C.  Henchmaunii,  C.  micro- 
phylla,  Dillwynia  speciosa,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Erica  vestita 
coccinea,  Eric.i  quadriflora,  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  Anagallis 
Phillipii,  Hardenbergia  monopliylla,  Mr.  Lowrey.  Cinerarias; 
Queen  of  May,  Pride  of  Peckhara,  Eclipse,  Splendida,  Triumph, 
Kegina  Victoria,  Messrs.  Hancock;  Best  3:  Enchantress, 
Challenger,  Imperial  Blue,  Mr.  Lowrey.  An  extra  priae  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Son  for  a  Calceolaria  named 
Isabella,  Eurchellia  capensis,  Hancock's  Northern  Beauty  (Pe- 
largonium), Cineraria  Enchantress,  Fuchsia  speciosa,  Anagallis 
Breweri,  Calceolaria  Midas,  Cineraria  Victoria,  Pelargonium 
Vanguard,  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Wales,  Arbutus  new  sp., 
Dillwynia,  new  sp.,  &c. 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
May,  30. — This  was  the  Spring  Exhibition.  Many  of  the  stands 
■were  filled  with  choice  productions.  Mr.  F.  Wood  sent  fine 
Ca^ceo/arios;  among  them  were  Andromache,  Corymbiflora, 
Golden  Fleece,  Gaines's  Bride,  Incomparable,  King,  Lady  of  tlie 
Lake.  Lady  Constable,  Lady  Sale,  Magician,  Miss  Antrobus, 
Purpurea  grandiflora,  Princess  Royal,  Royal  Standard,  Stan- 
dishii.  His  Seedlings  were  as  follow  :  —  Tyrolean,  Albion's 
Pride,  Lady  Buikely  Phillips,  Lady  Dickson,  Clansman,  Amina. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Murray,  Inez  de  Castro,  Kate  Kearney,  Countess  Mt. 
Edgcumbe.  Mr.  Wood's  Petunias  v^cvq  beautifully  in  flower; 
several  of  them  were  seedlings  of  his  own.  The  collection  of 
Verbenas  comprised  Barkerii,  delicata,  Edmondii,  Emperor, 
Pavourite,  Formosa,  grandis,  Ingramii,  Lilac,  Perfection, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Royal,  and  Victory.  Among  Mr. 
"Wood's  Fuchsias  were  Brockmannii,  Enchantress.  Grand 
Monarch,  Exoniensis,  Transparens,  Venus  victrix,  Grovellii, 
Lanei,  and  Toddiana.  The  group  of  Cinerarias  comprised 
Agnes,  Beauty,  Uonny  Lass,  CEerulea,  Cleopatra,  Clara,  Comet, 
Coronet,  Emily  Moreland,  Eclipse,  Empress  Josephuie,  En- 
chantress, Favourite,  King  of  Russia,  and  Ovid.  ThcPelargo- 
niums  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  among  them  we  observed 
Acme  of  Perfection,  Arabella,  Bridegroom,  Bridesmaid,  Con- 
stellation, Conservative,  Eros,  Emily  Moreland,  Enchantress, 
Florence,  Gem  of  the  W^est,  Great  Western,  Hawk's  Eye, 
Ivanhoe,  Joan  of  Arc,  King  of  the  Fairies,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Lady  Peel,  Sir  David  Milne,  Macbeth,  Nymph.  Princess  Maude, 
Royal  Pet,  Proserpine,  Curonation.  Mrs.  Wells,  of  Exeter, 
sent  a  collection  containing  a  beautiful  Cattleya  Mossias,  with 
six  flowers  J  very  fine  plants  of  Erica  ventricosa,  and  Azalea 
variegata.  OrcA^rfact'^:.— Br  ass  i  a  maculata,  Oncidium  Cartha- 
ginense,  the  larger  variety  of  O.  ampiiatum,  O.  papilio,  O. 
divaricatura,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Epidendrum  fragrans. 
Xycaste  Deppei,  Vanda  Roxburghi.  Stove  P/u«/5— Quisqualis 
indica,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Stanhopea  giandiflora.  Greenhouse 
Plants. —  Gompholobiura  splendens,  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
Boronia  viminea,  Aphelexis  humilis,  A.  sesamoides,  Polygala 
speciosa  major,  Dillwynia  speciosa,  Pimelea  hispida.  £;tV,w  — 
tricolor,  very  fine ;  ventricosa  superba,  vestita  alba,  mirabilis 
odorata,  perspicua  nana,  jasminiflora,  and  intermedia. 
The  contributions  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle  were  good.  His  Pe- 
largoniums were  exceiieut,  including  the  following  varieties  ;— 
Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Cynthia,  Hamlet,  Lord 
Ebrington,  and  Modesty  ;  Gaines's  Rising  Sun,  Blackford's 
Tnundcrcrancljeraey  Maid,  Foster's  Conflagration,  Coustel 
mion,  and  Favourite;  Miller's  Fascination,  and  Guide;  Beck's 
Hebe,  Sweet's  Herniione,  Curdelia,  and  Semiramis;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Beauty  of  Exe  Vale,  Princess 
Royal,  Cornish  Gem,  Fanny,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Mo- 
narch, Van  Amburgb,  Enchantress,  Camilla,  Prince  of  Water- 
loo, Lady  Villiers,  Wilson's  Aurora,  Creole,  Attila,  &c.  &c. 
He  also  sent  a  well-grown  collection  of  Gloxinias,  containing 
rosea  alba,  a  very  di^tinct  variety  ;  Pressleyi  tubiflora,  a 
■white  variety  ;  rubra,  maxima,  picta,  and  Candida;  together 
■with  Gesnera  Cooperii  and  zebrina,  Euphorbia  Bronnii  and 
splendens,  Centradenia  rosea,  Begonia  fioribunda,  Franciscea 
Hopeaua,  Gardenia  florida,  Philibertia  grandiflora,  Acliimenes 
Jongiflora  andgiandiriora,  and  Vinca  rosea.  His  collection  of 
Eneas  comprised  Beaumontii,  Eiandlordiana,  carnea,  coccinea, 
curviliora,  cerinthoides,  campanulata,  cyUndrica,  fastigiata 
iutea,  fulgida,  gemmifera,  gelida,  Humeuna,  Hartiielli,  hy- 
brida, intermedia,  mollis,  mundula,  ovata,  propendens,  rubra 
calyx,  sutphurea,  ventricosa  superba.  and  Walkerii  ;  together 
li      Id    ^^^    specimen  of    Paulovnia   im^tr\a\\s.~piymouth 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hort.  Society,  May  I.— This  was  the 
nrst  Exhibition  of  iruiis,  flowers,  and  vegetaoles  for  this  season. 
A  ime  specimen  of  Clematis  Sieboldii,  and  a  good  Harden- 
Dergia  monophylla  was  sent  from  the  garden  of  C.  Middleton, 
iSmVr-  ^°)i'^"'"'^  ot  plants  contributed  by  J.  Stacey,  Esq., 
^o^ir^-  J^°P^"'""^  tricolorum.  Azalea  indica  alba  in  good 
h^Rnifn?'  ^K*"^"',*"^  splendens,  and  Streptocarpus  Rexii.  A 
neautuui  Rhododendron  arboreum  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
rkl  V  r;v  J/T  ^^l,-  ^^^l^house  wa.  an  Azalea  indica  alba,  lite- 
^r.l?r  I  "■'^''  lowers,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Cytisus  race- 
?J,r^n^Hfil""'"^''°'  ^'^^"'^  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  not  for 
TemS^a  'r°"  '''"'^  good  specimens  of  Erica  HartrJel).  and 
^fa  r.nl;.."^'  ,l^V"'^°'^'  ^'  ^"aveolens,  Fuchsia  Britan- 
sofendens  Tnd  r'!''";  ^'''^°^^'  ^^'^^^^'  K^nff  of  Prussia, 
brina  and  Hnrn.  •  '".-'^"^  ^'''  ^^'•^^'^  Sale,  Magician,  Zel 
foJmort.fvi  I^f'S;  Aphelexis   humilis,    LeschenLultia 

CeS  A^Jipfn"'  specimen  ot  Siphocampylus  bicolor,  Hovea 
«^H  vf  h  ^"°""*'^^  ^'"^  Snuthii;  Rhododendron  Smithii 
and  Verbena  speciu.a.  Prizes  :~Double  White  Camellia  i 
Rippingale,  gr  to  G  Morse.  Esq. ;  A.aU-a  Idl^ll^jl^^le^ 
ST.      to       Mrs.      Backhouse  J      Rhododendron     ayboreu7n      J 

J.  Rippingale;  Gntdiu  simpler;  H.  Browne,  Esq  ■  Cactus 
truncatus  R.  Emms.  Muscat  Grapes,  dried  fruitrtle  Rev  n 
Xucas.  Keen^s  Seedling  Sirawberries.  C.  K.  Thompson  Esq  -' 
■Pernng's  Seedling  do.,  Mr.  J.  Cockburn,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Mott  Eso  ■ 
nf,  ^'■".'■/^^/''■'  ^'  I^'iddleton,  Esq.  CatiUac  P.«r.  S  Sho?t  '■ 
UyedaleSi.  Germain  do.,  S.  Short.  Dc^^sert  Apples'.  Ribstone 
Pippm.  Royal  Russet,  and  Golden  Pearmain.  W.  Scarlett  Tr 
o^  Ho^\t"J'„^""^^^'^^^'"'=  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  S.  Short- 
i  do  Nortolk  Beefin,  W.  Scarlett.  Cucumbers  :  Suffolk  Hero 
r  i^V:  i  ^°-  ^^■'"'Isor  Prize  Fighter,  C.  Alborough,  gr.  to 
G.  i).  Rett,  Esq.;  3d  do.  Suffolk  Hero,  R.  Emms.  Cobb  A'ttts. 
Mrs.  Gowing,'lruwse.  dlyatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb.  Rev.  O.  Ma- 
tmas ;  2d  do.,  E.  Kemp.  gr.  to  J.  S.  Muskett,  Esq.  Potatoes 
Asn-ieat  Kidney,  J.  Rippingale;  2d  do.  Prince  Noble.  W. 
ixeiby.  Blacli-sctded  Coss  and  Cabbage  Lettuces,  R.  Emms 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.Wilson.  M'hite  Battersea  Asparagus, 
Mr.J.  Warner,  gr.to  W.  Robinson,  Esq.  Seakale.  S.  Short. 
£>occQU  (Dale'sj,  S.  Short;  2d  do.  (Summer's  late  whitej.  E. 


Kemp.  Imperial  Cabbages,  E.  Kemp.  The  Cottagers  had  about 
10/.  awarded  as  prizes,  receiving  from  is.  &d.  to  \Qs.  each.  Mr. 
Guymcr  received  "/s.  %d.  for  a  leash  of  beautiful  Black  Spine 
Cucumbers.  The  .show  was  visited  by  upwards  of  2000  persons. — 
Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette. 


Stamford. hill  Horticultural  Suciety. — This  was  the  first  Show 
for  this  year.  It  was  held  on  the  gtli  of  May,  in  the  grounds  of 
J,  Wilson,  Esq.  The  display  of  plants,  flowers,  &c,  was  excel- 
lent; and,  combmed  with  the  fineness  oi  the  weather,  it 
afi'ordGd  much  gratification  to  the  visitors.  Many  prizes  were 
awarded  ;  but  asthe  Society  is  entirely  composed  of  amateurs 
among  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
dealers  or  professional  gardeners,  1  do  not  enter  into  any  de- 
tails. I  may  state,  however,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  this  So- 
ciety to  offer  prizes  to  Nursery  men  (who  compete  with  each 
other  only)  at  each  of  their  Shows.— /!«  Orig.  Sub.,  Hackney. 


Surrey  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.— This  Society  held 
their  Tulip  Show  on  Monday,  May  20.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prizes  awarded  :  —  7iost'  Tulips:  1  and  2,  Mr.  Evans, 
Trioraphe  Rujal;  3,  Mr.  Wakeling,  Triomphe  Royal;  4,  Mr. 
Dickson,  Ponceau  tr^s  Blanc;  5,  Mr.  Evans,  Fleur  des  Dames. 
Byblomens:  1,  Mr.  Wakeling,  Siam  ;  2,  Mr.  Evans,  Ely's  Queen 
Victoria;  3,  Mr.  Wakeling,  Rubens ;  4,  Mr.  Evans,  Holmes' 
King;  5,  Mr.  Dickson,  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU.  Bizarres:  1 
and  2,  Mr.  Jackson,  General  Jackson  and  Gloria  Mundi ;  3  Mr. 
Wakeling,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  4,  Mr.  Evans,  Polyphemus;  5, 
Mr.  Wakeling,  Bulivar.  P«7iiici-,  Yellow-ground  :  1.  Mr.  Field, 
Thompson's  Eclipse;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Downton,  Satirist  and 
Thompson's  Regulator;  4,  Mr.  Buxton,  Eclipse  Superb;  5,  Mr. 
Downton,  Satirise.  Wliite-ground :  1,  2,  and  3,  Mr.  Downton, 
Cotherstone,  Lord  Howe,  and  Blue  Skin  ;  4,  iSIr.  Pawsey,  Miss 
Stainforth ;  5,  Mr.  Plant,  a  seedling  named  Chieftain.  Light 
Selfs:  1  and  2,  Mr.  Otley.  Zelica  ;  3,  Mr.  Buxton,  Imogene; 
4,  Mr.  Heath,  Imogene;  5,  Mr.  Field,  Good's  King  of  Yellows. 
Dark  Se/fs:  1,  Mr.  Downton,  Black  Bess ;  2.  Mr.  Field, 
Pearson's  Black  Prince;  3,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Black  Bess. 
3  Seedling  Self  Punsies :  Mr.  Downton,  for  Lucy  Banks, 
Black-eyed  Susan,  and  Emma.  Mr.  Otley's  prizes  for  '  24 
dissimilar  Blooms  of  Paiisies:  1,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Old  Robin 
Gray,  Satirist,  Regulator,  Jehu,  Jewess,  Rory  O'More.  Beauty, 
Princess  Alice,  Black  Bess,  Wallace,  Blue-eyed  Maid,  Prince 
Albert,  Curion,  Firebrand,  Exquisite,  Yellow  Perfection,  Mul- 
berry Superb,  Ernest,  Cyclops,  Nymph.  Herbert,  Conservative, 
Miss  Stainforth,  and  Sarah  ;  2,  Mr.  Field,  Imogene,  Regulator, 
Antagonist,  Indian  Chief,  Exquisite,  Mulberry  superb,  Grand 
Duke,  Eclipse,  Jehu,  Black  Bess,  Rory  O'More.  Unique,  Bux- 
ton's Knight,  Maid  of  Lodi,  Baroness.  Warrior,  Surprise,  Deli- 
cata, Maid  of  Kent,  King  of  Yellows,  Eclipse  superb,  Trafalgar, 
Maria,  and  Attila;  3,  Mr.  Gittens,  Satirist,  Jehu,  Unique,  At- 
tila, Kory  O'More,  Chikle  Harold,  Black  Bess,  Eclipse,  Delicata, 
Jewess.  Mulberry  superb,  Imogene,  Yellow  Perfection,  Regu- 
lator, Curion,  Beauty,  Exquisite.  Miss  Stainforth,  Czar,  Purple 
Perfection,  Surprise,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Julia,  and  Mazeppa. 

3  Best  Greenhouse  Plants:  Mr.  Dawson,  for  Boronia  serrulata, 
Kennedya,  ami  Polygalacordata.  Pelargoniums:  1.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Dido;  2and3,  Mr. Jennings,  Wood's  Ivanhoe,  and  Gaines'King; 

4  and  5,  Mr.  Koberts,  a  seeillirig  not  named,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

Torbay  Horticultural  Society,  May  17. — This  was  the  first 
Exhibition  for  the  Season.  It  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Apsley  House,  Torbay.  A  handsome  pavilion,  SO  feet  Idiig  by 
35  wide,  and  30  high,  was  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  was  well 
filled  with  plants  from  the  neighbouring  gardens,  together  with 
contributions  from  the  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Torbay  nurseries. 
The  Society  numbered  last  year  100  members,  with  a  total 
receipt  of  144/.  lis.  2d.;  the  number  of  members  is  now  121, 
with  a  promise  of  increase  in  tlie  funds.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  all  classes  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  which,  con- 
sidering the  excessive  drought,  were  fine.  The  Pi  ze  for  the 
best  Bouquet  of  Tender  Plunts :-^rownxn  the  open  uir  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Johnes,  of  Park  Hill.  Among  the  specimens  exhibited 
in  this  cullection,  and  its  competitors,  were  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, five  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Mesembryanthemums. 
Petunias,  &c.,  all  in  profuse  bloom.  As  the  thermometer  only 
fell  to  31°  during  the  preceding  winter,  nearly  every  kind  of 
greenhouse  plant  might  have  been  grown  in  the  open  air.  The 
Prize  Medal  for  the  best  Fuchsia,  was  won  by  the  Rev. 
G.  M.  Coleridge,  with  a  fine  showy  plant  of  Richardsii, 
Exoniensis  (not  fully  in  flower),  Gem,  Pendula  major,  and 
others.  The  Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  Stove  Plants,  and  other 
classes,  comprised  all  the  leading  varieties.  A  Seedling  Prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  Belfield,  for  Amaryllis  transcendejis 
marginata,  having  all  the  good  properties  oi  .-I.  transctndens 
with  a  distinct  margin  of  pure  white.  The  Seedling  Medal,  open 
to  all  England,  for  the  best  Pelargonium  of  lg44,  was  not 
awarded;  a  very  beautiful  specimen  was  exhibited,  but  was  not 
superior  to  the  old  varieties  of  the  same  class. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  May  22. — This  Exhi- 
bition was  the  best  that  we  liave  had.  A  fine  display  of  Cacti 
attracted  much  attention.  The  stands  were  crowded  with 
Tulips,  which  were  in  better  condition  than  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  cold  nights  and  seorcliing  days  we  have 
lately  had.  Amongst  the  vegetables  we  noticed  some  fine 
Rhubarb,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Digby,  six  stalks  weighing  17  lbs. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded  :— Tulips.— FeaiAcrerf  Bi- 
zarre: 1,  Platoff,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.;  2,  Donzelli,  F.  Davies,  Esq.; 
3,  Demetrius,  Mr.  R.  Whitlord.  Flamed:  1,  Polyphemus,  Mr. 
R.  Whitford  L  2,  Titian,  F.  Davies,  Esq.;  3.  Scipio.  Mr.  R. 
Whitlord,  Feathered  By blome7i:  1,  Ambassadeur  de  Hollande, 
Mr.  Clarke;  3,  Premier  Noble,  Mr.  R.  Whitford.  Flamed:  1, 
Lawrence's  Friend,  F.  Davies,  Esq. ;  2,  Couronne  Violctte,  Mr. 
Clarke;  3,  Washington,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  Feathered  Rose:  1 
&  2,  Walworth,  Mr.  R.  Whitford;  3,  Cerise  la  belle  forme,  F. 
Davies,  Esq.  Flamed:  1,  Catalani,  do.;  2,  Rose  Triumph  Royal, 
do.  J  3.  Michael  de  Lisle,  Mr.  R.  Whitford.  Yellow  Self:  Mine 
d'Or,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  While:  Mountain  of  Snow  :  Mr.  Whit- 
ford. Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants.— \,  Cactus  speciosissimus, 
Mrs.  O.  Cheek;  2. Erica  ventricosa,  E.  Rudge,  Esq.;  3,  Epacris 
grandiflora,  Mr.  Pinnell.  Pelargoniums. —  1,  Jehu,  R.  Ashwin, 
Esq.;  2,  Foster's  Alicia,  A.  Hartland,  Esq.;  3,  Splendidum,  R. 
Ashwin,  Esq.— BeJToto's  Worcester  Journal. 

York  Horticultural  Society,  22rf  May.— This  was  the  second 
meeting  this  year.  The  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded: 
-Pelargoniums :  Messrs.  Backhouse,  lor  Alexandrina.  Brides- 
maid, Erectum,  Lady  Cottin  Shepiierd,  Grampion.  Masterpiece, 
Sylph,  Coronation,  Madeline,  Wonder,  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
Victory,  &c.  Stove  Plant:  1,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Angelonia 
grandiflora ;  2,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Gesnera  splendens  :  4,  J.  Roper. 
Esq.,  for  Gloxinia  hybrida;  5,  Rev.  D.  Currer,  for  Erythrina 
Crista-gaili.  Cadi:  1,  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for  Cactus  Acker- 
manni;  2,  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  Cactus  Mallisonii ;  3,  Rev,  W. 
Taylor,  for  Cactus  Ackermanni ;  4,  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for  Cac- 
tus Jenkinsouii.  Orchidacece :  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Onci- 
dium ampiiatum,  O.  Papilio,  Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  and 
Gongora  atropurpurea.  Cumbers:  Mr.  Edward,  forTropreolum 
tricolorum  ;  4,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Zichya  glabrata  ;  5,  Jas.  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.,  for  SoUya  heterophylla.  Bulbous  Plant:  1,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  Amaryllis  vittata  ;  2,  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for 
Pelargoniutn  ardescens.  Greenhouse  Plants:  1.  Mr.  Appleby, 
for  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  a  well-grown  Cliorozema  ma- 
crophyllum  ;  4.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Diosma  speciosa.  Spotted 
or  Mottled  Calceolarias :  2,  Lord  Downe,  for  Lady  Constable  ; 
3.  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  ditto;  4,  Mr.  Appleby,  fur  Prince  Albert; 
5,  Mr.  Edward,' for  Fair  Helen.  Blotched  or  Clouded:  I,  Lord 
Downe,  for  Catharine;  2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Green's  Royal 
Blue;  4,  Mr.  Edward,  for  Splendida.  Self:  1.  Mr.  Harrison, 
lor  Green's  Standard;  2,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Green*s  Denholmia; 


4,  Mr.  Harrison,  for  Tam  o'Shaiiter.  Fuchsias:  1,  Mr.  Appleby, 
for  Exoniensis;  2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Transparens,  Venus 
Victrix,  and  Monypennii ;  5,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Tricolor.  Ericas: 

1,  G.  Swan,  Esq.,  for  E.  hybrida,  particularly  fine;  3,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  E.  hybrida  coccinea:  4,  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
for  E.  mundula  and  vestita  alba.  Rose  in  Pot :  1,  Col.  Thomp- 
son, for  Prince  Albert.     Azaleas:  1,  Mr,  Appleby,  for  Woodsii  > 

2,  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  Variegata  ;  3,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Indica 
alba.  Epacris  or  Corru;a  :  Mr.  Applebv,  for  E.  pulchella ;  Messrs- 
Backhouse  for  E.  Craigii.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant:  1,  Mr. 
Appleby,  for  Euthales  macrophylla;  2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for 
Campanula  grandis;  3,  Mr.  Harrison,  for  the  same.  Rhododen- 
dron: J.  Roper,  Esq.,  for  Multimaculatum.  Extra  Prizes. — 
Cinerarias  :  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Pride  of  Peckham,  Van  Amburgh,. 
and  Enchantress.  Hardy  Shrub:  Messrs.  Backhouse  for  Fa-- 
biana  imbricata. 
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Part  I.  New  Series.  4to. 
This  Number  of  the  "Society's  Transactions"  contains- 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Hartweg's  Journal,  extracted- 
by  us  at  p.  134,  a  plate  of  the  beautiful  Habrothamnus 
fasciculatus,  and  several  papers  of  considerable  interest- 
A  long  and  very  important  report,  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  upoa 
liis  experiments  in  the  Society's  Garden,  occupies  above 
60  pages.  For  the  general  facts  elicited  by  them,  we  must 
refer  to  the  ample  and  elaborate  tables  in  the  report 
itself.     We  can  only  extract  a  few  passages. 

Speaking  of  experiments  with  Potatoes,  Mr.  Solly 
calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  crop  bore  no  apparent  relation  ta 
the  manures  employed.  In  one  case,  although  nitrate 
of  soda  was  employed,  no  nitric  acid  could  be  found  j 
and  yet  this  compound  made  its  appearance  when  th& 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  were  alone  employed^ 
Upon  this  the  following  remark  is  made  : — 

"  The  fact  that  some  of  these  plants  contained  salts  of 
nitric  -acid,  whilst  others  did  not,  is  very  remarkable^ 
and  of  especial  interest  in  connexion  with  the  action  of 
the  nitrates  as  manure.  Professor  Liebig  says,  in  his 
*  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture,'  &c.  (3d 
edit.  p.  233j)  'The  presence  of  a  nitrate  in  plants  per- 
mits only  one  conclusion — that  the  nitrogen  of  nitric 
acid  is  not  employed  in  their  organism  for  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  containing  that  element,  because,  if  it 
were,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  it  would 
disappear  on  account  of  this  conversion.'  The  exist- 
ence of  nitrates  in  a  plant  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
be  considered  as  any  evidence  that  the  nitrate  does  not 
supply  nitrogen  to  the  plant.  It  might  in  the  same  way 
be  argued,  that  ammonia  does  not  supply  nitrogen  ta 
plants,  because  it  is  very  constantly  found  in  them.  With  ' 
regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  nitric  acid  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  it  is  desirable  to  have  ex- 
perimental evidence  ;  I  have  found  in  several  cases  that 
the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  plants  was  great  when 
they  were  young,  and  gradually  diminished  as  they  grew 
older.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  curious  fact  that 
when  plants  were  manured  with  nitrates  they  grew  very 
vigorously,  but  were  not  found  on  examination  to  contain- 
any  nitric  acid." 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether 
Chemistry  can  explain  the  difference  in  the  quality  o£ 
the  same  sort  of  timber  grown  in  different  soils.  This 
examination  is  one  requiring  many  experiments,  and 
necessarily  occupying  a  very  long  time.  The  following 
experiments,  however,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Solly  :^ 
"  A  large  collection  of  samples  of  wood  from  different 
localities,  grown  in  various  situations,  and  under  various 
conditions,  has  been  made  ;  amongst  these  was  a  series 
of  specimens  of  Oak-wood,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  William  Symonds,  and  which  in  addition  to  their 
being  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  were  all  of  known 
quality,  each  sample  being  marked  with  a  note  of  it& 
quality  deduced  from  actual  experience.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  majority  of  them  were  bad  or  inferior, 
even  those  from  localities  whence  the  very  best  wood  is 
usually  imported,  hence,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  average  samples  but  rather  as  exceptions.  The 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  which  they  contained, 
together  with  their  locality  and  relative  goodness,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  :^ 
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"The  larger  proportion  of  earthy  matters  in  the  Oak 
of  southern  countries  is  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  th& 
smaller  quantity  found  in  English  Oak,  and  the  Oak  of 
northern  countries  generally.  Still  from  this  table  no 
general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  inorganic  substances  and  the  quality  of  the 
wood." 
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Among  the  agents  concerning  whose  utility  in  cultiva- 
tion hopes  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  are  the  salts 
of  muriatic  acid.  The  latter  is  proved  to  be  of  itself  a 
very  powerful  and  valuable  promoter  of  growth,  when  em- 
ployed in  very  small  quantity,  and  the  effect  of  muriate 
of  soda  or  common  salt  is  well  known.  Hence  Mr. 
Solly's  attention  was  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
muriates,  and  among  others  of  muriate  of  lime. 

"  In  nearly  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  at 
the  Gardens,"  he  observes,  "  marked  effects  have  been 
produced  by  manures  containing  muriatic  acid  ;  hence  it 
was  reasonable  to  conclude  beforehand  that  the  muriate 
of  lime  would  prove  a  good  manure.  Other  considera- 
tions gave  it  a  still  higher  interest;  from  previous  eipe- 
riments  it  had  been  ascertained  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  muriate  of  lime  in  a  soil,  exerted,  in  consequence  of 
its  hygrometric  properties,  powerful  influence  on  the 
retentive  power  of  the  soil  for  moisture.  It  was,  how- 
ever, apprehended  that  the  presence  of  any  quantity  of 
the  salt,  even  though  small,  might  prove  injurious  to 
vegetation.  The  experiments  above  described  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  quantity  employed  was  con- 
siderable, and  so  far  from  doing  any  harm,  it  on  the 
contrary  produced  a  very  excellent  effect.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  hygrometric  powers  of  soils  just  referred 
to,  were  part  of  an  extensive  series,  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  what  influence  saline  manures  exert 
on  the  retention  of  moisture.  Weighed  quantities  of 
natural  and  artificial  soils  of  various  natures  were 
moistened,  some  with  pure  water,  and  others  with  water 
holding  in  solution  minute  quantities  of  different  saline 
substances;  the  soils  were  carefully  weighed  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  daily  loss  of  water,  subtracted  from  the 
original  quantity  of  moisture  which  the  soils  contained, 
showed  the  relative  retentive  power  of  the  soil  under  ex- 
amination. The  following  short  table  shows  the  result 
of  one  of  those  experiments  in  which  25  portions  of  fine 
siliceous  sand  weighing  2000  grains  each,  were  each  moist- 
ened withSOOgrainsof  pure  water,  and  weighed  every  day. 
To  the  first  five  portions  nothing  but  the  water  was 
added,  the  nest  five  received  in  addition  one  grain  of 
muriate  of  lime,  the  nest  five  two  grains  of  that  salt,  the 
next  five,  five  grains,  and  the  remainder  ten  grains  of  the 
mariate.  The  mean  of  each  five  weighings  alone  is  given ; 
the  numbers  show  the  weight  of  water  retained  by  each 
portion  during  the  experiment : — 
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2 

6 

12 

24 
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Hence  it  appears  that  while  soil  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition had  lost  in  10  days  nearly  all  its  water,  that  in 
which  10  grains,  or  a  200th  part  of  muriate  of  lime  had 
been  mixed,  retained  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  water  ;  a  most 
important  consideration  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  con- 
sidering the  cheapness  of  the  material  and  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drought. 

Another  paper  consists  of  notes  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
upon  the  Rate  of  Growth  by  Plants,  at  Different 
Periods  of  the  Day.  In  this  paper  the  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  degree  in  which  vegetation  is  affected  by 
light  and  darkness  in  the  rate  of  growth.  We  must 
suppose  that  the  development  of  a  plant  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  bright  sun,  or  in  a  damp  and  clouded  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  cool  night,  or  in  a  chilly  morning  before 
sunrise,  will  be  materially  dissimilar.  But  it  is  in  very 
few  cases  that  physiologibts  have  turned  their  attention 
to  such  variations,  and  because  the  operations  of  the 
forcing  gardener  are  much  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry, a  series  of  nbservations  upon  the  subject  was 
made  four  times  daily,  in  Ibe  garden  of  the  Society,  by 
Mr.  James  Donnld,  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  iHl'-'j.  The  plants  selected  for  experiment  were  a 
Sweet  Willow,  a  Fig,  the  Onyx  Passionflower,  and  a 
Vine.  The  plants  were  fastened  as  they  grew,  to  a  lath, 
on  which  the  amount  of  IcDgthenlng  was  marked  off  four 
times  a  day,  viz.,  at  G  a.m.  ;  noon  ;  'J  p.m.  ;  and  1  I 
p.m. ;  -and  the  detail  of  the  obn'Tvations  is  givjn  in  a 
tabular  form.  We  can  only  find  room  for  some  of  the 
reiulta.  After  stating  that  in  some  reftpccts  the  observa- 
tions confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  thwt  plants  grow 
faitest  in  warm,  cloudy  weather,  and  slowcht  in  clear, 
onght    weather,     the     author    remarks    as    follows:  — 

But  if  the  experiments  were  to  a  certain  degree  lo 
confirm  the  general  opinion  that  plants  grow  (mtem  in 
warm  cloudy  weather,  it  is  also  clear  that  they  indicate 
the  presence  of  other  agencies  than  liijht  and  heat,  and  a 
regular  supply  of  moisture.  The  numerous  exceptionn 
that  arc  found  even  in  those  plants  which  in  rapid 
growth  conform  the  be»t  to  the  HUpposcd  rule  show  thin 
■efficiently  well,  and  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  to  it 
the  slowest  growtha  we  fail  cntir'dy  ;  the  facts  inclining 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometirncs  the  other.  One  of 
the  most  singular  facts  brought  out  by  these  observations 
is  the  total  want  of  correspondence  between  thcclfccls 
produced  apon  plants  by  the  same  ex'ernal  cireiim- 
atances.     The  subjects  of  experiment  were  placed  within 


a  few  feet  of  each  other,  in  a  house  heated  very  uni- 
formly, and  equally  exposed  to  light,  and  to  every  other 
agent  by  which  it  is  conceivable  that  plants  should  be 
affected.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  same  causes  do  not  produce  the  same  results,  when 
operating  upon  plants  of  different  species.  For  example, 
the  greatest  growth  made  by  the  Sweet  Willow  was  on 
the  7th  of  March,  when  the  noon-day  observation  gave 
.56  ;  at  that  hour  the  growth  of  the  Fig  had  been  only 
.08,  and  of  the  Passionflower  .24,  which  was  about  the 
average  ;  and  of  the  Vine  only  .42,  which  was  slightly 
above  it.  The  greatest  growth  of  the  Passionflower  was 
on  the  14th  of  April,  when  the  6  p.m.  observation  gave 
.82,  which  was  .42  above  the  average;  on  the  same  day 
the  Willow  had  grown  .'66,  or  .20  above  the  average ; 
the  Fig  .09,  or  about  the  average  ;  and  the  Vine,  .14  or 
"24  below  the  average  !  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems 
that  we  must  regard  the  growth  of  plants  as  a  far  more 
complicated  problem  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
evidence  that  has  been  produced  appears  to  show  that 
there  is  a  regular  oscillation  of  growth  during  the  24 
hours,  that  the  principal  development  takes  place  in  the 
afternoon  (between  noon  and  6  in  the  evening),  and  fol- 
lows the  smallest,  which  occurs  in  the  forenoon  (between 
6  in  the  morning  and  noon)  ;  and  that  this  oscillation  is 
not  connected  with  light  and  temperature,  because  the 
growth  in  the  forenoon  is  less  than  in  the  morning  (11 
p.m.  to  G  a.m.),  when  the  temperature  is  at  its  lowest; 
it  may  also  be  inferred  that  thin-skinned  plants  grow 
fastest  in  the  absence  of  bright  light,  and  possibly  that 
thick-skinned  plants  obey  an  opposite  law.  But  it  does 
not  appear  satisfactorily  that  the  varying  rates  of  elon- 
gation are,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments 
now  detailed,  dependent,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
upon  fluctuations  of  temperature,  light,  or  moisture. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  some 
other  powerful  agent  is  in  operation,  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining. 


Miscellaneous. 

Guano. — The  top  and  sides  of  the  Morro  de  Arica,  on 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  appeared,  as  we  had  already  seen 
them  from  the  open  sea,  of  a  white  colour ;  but  we  had 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  was  the  colour  of 
the  rock.  This  white  coating  is  the  celebrated  fowls' 
dung,  the  guano  of  the  Peruvians,  which  has  excited  so 
much  attention  in  recent  times.*  Along  almost  the  whole 
coast  of  South  Peru  this  excrementitious  matter  covers 
the  small  islands  and  cliffs  near  to  the  coast ;  and  on 
some  spots  lies  in  such  enormous  beds  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  years.  It 
is  derived  from  the  immense  multitudes  of  the  larger  sea- 
fowls  which  inhabit  this  coast,  and  which  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  of  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  and  Gulls.  Their 
number  is  legion,  for,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they 
eclipse  the  sun  when,  early  in  the  morning  they  take 
flight  from  their  resting  places,  in  flocks  that  are  miles 
in  length.  One  must  have  seen  them  in  order  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  numbers  ;  and  then  it  becomes 
conceivable  how  in  particular  places  such  vast  masses  of 
this  manure  are  yearly  dug  up.  Mr.  Rivero  estimates 
that  the  islands  Ilay  and  Jesus  alone  yielded  annually 
500  fanegas  of  this  fresh  birds'-dung.  The  guano  is  an 
article  of  commerce  of  great  importance,  particularly  as,  in 
the  southern  maritime  provinces  of  Peru,  where  a  great 
want  of  water  prevails,  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  re- 
quires to  be  manured  previously  to  being  tilled.  The 
extraordinary  fertility  which  birds*-dung,  with  suflScient 
irrigation,  imparts  to  the  soil,  is  equally  well  known  to 
our  countrymen  in  Europe  :  in  Peru  the  produce  of  the 
fields  is  doubled  by  it.  According  to  the  age,  and  per- 
haps also  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fowl  that 
yield  it,  the  guano  is  found  of  different  colours  and 
quality ;  so  that  it  has  been  divided  into  three  distinct 
varieties,  namely,  the  red  (Guano  rojo),  the  brown  (G. 
perduzco),  and  the  white  (G.  bianco);  which  also  bring 
different  prices.  The  red  and  brown  kinds  sell  at  1:J-  dol- 
lars the  fanega  (2^  quintals),  while  the  fresh  white 
fetches    2    dollars,    and    in     time   of    war   still     higher 

prices The    birds    which    yield    the    Peruvian 

guano  are  known  by  the   general   name    of   Huanacs. — 
Mei/c/i'd  Jleise  iim  die  IVclt,  vol.  i.  p.  434-5. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuinff  Week. 

I.— MOTHOnSE,    UONSERVATORIES,    &c. 

Th!H  Ih  aboiit  tlie  best  time  to  get  any  necessary  rcpairB,  or 
painiine,  K:c.  clone  in  llic  Htovca,  as  the  greater  iiortion  of  tin; 
pliintK  miiy  be  Hafely  removed  into  other  Iiouhcbj  indeed  all 
plan t-h()U'>CB  ought  to  have  a  slight  coat  of  piiiiit  annually.  Any 
moveable  sanhcs  may  be  done  from  the  outHide,  by  turning 
thetn  on  puriioao.  Tlic  liglitw  of  pits  and  franicH  at  work  may 
be  pulnlcd  any  time  in  dry  wcfitlicr,  by  turning  thoni  in  the 
Harne  way.  Many  of  tlic  hoft-wuoded  atove  pliints  (lower  bent 
while  they  arc  young  ;  and  about  the  end  of  June  in  a  good 
time  to  propagate  tlicHcfor  (lowering  next  year. 

Curm.-rimiurf/. — t'ornmon  Pelargoniums  lire  now  being  struck 
from  cutting!)  in  the  ojinn  ground  round  London  in  mill- 
titudcsj  tlio  old  plants  might  iilHu  be  shaken  out  of  tlicirpoin, 
and  plitnted  In  the  open  ground,  to  be  taken  up  early  in  (hi; 
autumn,  ho  a»  logct  well  ehtabllMhcd  In  the  potH  before  winter  i 
tlicy  would  make  excellent  piantx  for  forcing  next  Hprlngi 
the  midHiimmcr  cuttings  will  make  nlroi»g  pInntH  by  next 
f Jetobtr  ;  and  If  tliev  arc  well  encouraged  early  In  the  Hpring, 
they  will  make  beaiillfiil  (lowering  plants  thin  time  nextyeur. 
All  the  bent  varieties  of  tlie  ChineHc  Primrojie  should  now  hn 
divided  and  planted  out  in  a  Hliady  hltuation  in  very  ynitvu 
leaf-mould,  to  be  taken  up  next  aepiembcr  for  winter  (lowt-r- 
ing.    HccdllngH  of  them  fihouhl  alBobe  plfintod  out  now  in  Hpare 


*  It  Ih  worthy  of  note  that  the  guano  wiif  ktiown  to  Ilorrcrfi.  In 
Dec.  v.,  lib,  Iv..  cflji.  V,  In;  »;iy<i,  "  Kn  (ligumist  Khm  do  la  amtii  del 
ly-rfi  «e  ven  unos  crrro«  blaneon,  qui  parecen  do  iilcvij,  yHOii  mon- 
liinm  de  vnlU-taA  i\v  I'«j;iro»  marinoH,  (juc  van  alll  u  e»terc(ilar,  y 
itlll  van  iofl  Kancos  n  c^rgar  de  cIlo,  pura  cHtercolar  la  tlerra,  do 
quo  slenten  gran  provcclioetc." 


pits,  well  shaded,  there  to  remain  tiU  they  all  tlower,  when  the 
inferior  sorts  may  be  thrown  away. 

Greenhouse. —AU.  the  best  specimen  plants  are  still  to  be  kept 
in-doors,  but  the  paths  are  flooded  over  every  evening  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  and  where  a  portion  of  the 
hardier  stove  plants  are  introduced  among  them,  the  doors  and 
ventilators  had  better  be  shut  up  late  in  the  evenings. 

Pits.— Prepare  to  make  a  large  plantation  of  your  choice 
dwarf  and  young  plants  in  these  useful  structures,  turned  out 
of  the  pots  for  two  or  three  months  in  suitable  composts.  One 
who  has  notseen  the  good  effects  of  this  plan  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  improvement  it  makes  in  tlie  plants,  particularly  on 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  other  delicate  plants,  which  are  difficult 
to  manage  in  dry  hot  seasons  under  the  ordinary  pot  culture. 

II.-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
The  directions  of  last  week,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  still  appli- 
cable in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  for  though  I  can  hear  of  heavy- 
rains  in  various  parts,  it  is  by  no  means  a  g;eneral  thing  at  pre- 
sent. This  dull  weather  is,  liowevcr,  all  in  our  favour,  and  my 
plants,  which  have  been  well  watered,  have  grown  more  withiu 
the  last  ten  days  than  they  had  previously  in  treble  the  time. 
I  have  heard  of  great  success  having  attended  the  application 
of  concentrated  manures  to  bedded-out  phints  this  season ;  but 
as  the  same  cause  which  has  kept  them  growing  through  this 
dry  weather  will  start  them  to  growth  instead  of  flower^ 
perhaps  those  who  may  now  have  strong  plants  will  find  a  great 
scarcity  of  bloom  in  the  autumn.  I  therefore  do  not  feel  war- 
ranted to  recommend  the  use  of  such  stimulants,  except  on  very 
poor  soils,  until  by  experiment  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the 
advantages  of  their  application. 

Chrijsanthemums  which  have  been  planted  out  and  are  now 
becoming  tall,  may  have  their  branches  regularly  pegged  out  so 
as  to  get  the  tips  turned  up  preparatory  to  their  being  layered, 
towards  the  end  of  next  month.  —  W,  P.  A. 

ni.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auricitlas. — Continue  to  prick  out  seedlings,  in  pans  or  boxes, 
shading  them  from  the  sun.  Polijanthuses,  it  we  continue  to 
have  showers,  may  be  parted  to  advantage  now,  renewing  the 
bed  with  decayed  cow-manure,  and  leaf-soil;  some  growers 
shorten  the  leaves;  It  is  most  advisable  not  to  do  so. 
Tulips.— '^\\e  general  collection  may  now  be  taken  up,  pro- 
vided the  foliage  has  assumed  a  yellow  hue;  shake  the  soil 
clean  from  the  roots,  but  do  not  yet  remove  tlie  fibres  or  outer 
skin  from  the  bulbs;  place  them  in  their  respective  compart- 
ments in  the  boxes,  or  wrap  them  in  very  thin  paper,  called 
"  Cap-paper,"  writing  the  name  on  eacli.  Ranunculuses. — 
The  late  drought  has  been  seriously  against  these  beautiful 
flowers.  Any  roots,  the  foliage  of  which  has  begun  to 
decay,  must  immediately  be  taken  up  ;  as  rainy  weather 
will  cause  them  to  *'  start  "  again,  to  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  the  root.  In  sunny  weather,  dust  the  capsules 
of  your  favourite  flowers,  which  you  may  be  anxious  to  seed, 
with  farina  of  the  best  formed  semidoubles  you  can  obtain. 
Carnations.— YoWovi  t\ie  directions  given  last  week,  pinching 
ofl^  the  laterals,  disbudding,  tying,  keeping  free  from  Aphis  (if 
possible),  &c.  &c.  Put  in  pipings,  as  recommended  for  the 
pink,  marking  each  lot  of  cuttings,  so  that  when  the  layers 
bloom  from  which  they  were  taken,  if  they  should  chance  to  be 
"run,"  or  full  of  colour,  the  pipings  from  such  loul  flowers 
may  be  destroyed.  Du/i/ms.— Careluliy  stake,  tie,  &lc.  &c.— 
/.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineriea.—li  the  bottom  heat  where  the  plants  are  swelling 
their  fruit  fall  below  85°,  the  readiest  way  of  renewing  it  will 
be  to  lay  a  few  inches  of  fresh  tan  on  tne  surface;  should  the 
pots  be  already  plunged  to  the  rim,  the  new  tan  may  be  laid 
over  the  surtace  of  the  soil,  without  detriment,  if  not  with  posi- 
tively good  effects  to  the  plant,  as  it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
uniform  state  of  moisture,  which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
culture  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  others.  Where  the  young 
stock  is  grown  in  pits  heated  on  the  tank  system,  and  tan  is 
consequently  used  merely  as  a  material  for  plunging,  I 
recommend  the  practice  of  covering  the  rims  of  the  pots  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  as  also  recommended  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
"Treatise."  I  have  practised  this  method,  and  find  it  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants,  and  also  a  saving  of  labour,  as  watering  is 
almost  dispensed  with,  excepting  what  the  plants  receive  by 
being  well  syringed  every  evening. 

Vineries.— h^x.  the  houses  where  the  fruit  has  been  cut  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  keep  the  Vines  free  from  insects.  Those 
Vines  now  ripening  their  crop  will  require  the  temperature  to 
be  kept  well  up  during  the  day,  with  abundant  ventilation  at 
the  lop  of  the  house.  No  fire  need  be  made  at  night,  but  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry.  Attend  to  the  watering  of  the 
Vines  planted  inside  the  border.  In  removing  the  litter  from 
tlie  roots,  take  care  to  leave  some  of  the  shortest  as  a 
mulching,  and  if  the  border  appears  at  all  dry,  give  a  copious 
watering. 

PeucA-Ao«ses.— Continue  the  treatment  recommended  for  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Fig.house.—The  plants  in  pots  will  now  have  their  second 
crop  advancing  to  maturity,  if  they  have  been  treated  as  re- 
commended in  the  Calendar  for  April  20th.  Let  them  have 
regular  supplies  of  water  as  they  may  require  it,  and  avoid 
wetting  the  fruit. 

Melum,~\^e  find  it  difticult  to  keep  Melon  plants  in  pits 
heated  by  hot  water  free  from  red  spider  this  season  ;  nothing 
but  constant  watching  for  its  appearance,  and  applying  imme- 
diately the  usual  remedies,  will  keep  this  pest  in  check  We 
wash  the  walls  and  pipes  once  a  fortniglit  with  whitewash,  in 
a  pailful  of  which  half-a-pound  of  sulphur  has  been  stirred. 
Persian  Melons  require  a  very  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  to 
grow  in,  with  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
soil.  This  we  supply  to  them  by  means  of  earthen  pipes  placed 
perpendicularly  in  tlie  soil  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  leet.  Into 
these  water  is  poured  once  a  week;  and  to  keep  tlie  atmo- 
Hphcre  dry,  tlie  apertures  of  these  pipes  arc  covered  with  tiles 
in  damp  weather.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Last  night  we  liud  nt  last  a  boaulilul  rain.  Every  one  who 
ha:*  had  the  same  privilege  will  be  busy  planting,  sowing,  thin- 
ning, ^-c.  Aa  soon  as  convenient  let  the  surface  of  the  ground 
be  well  stirred  with  the  rake  or  hoe,  to  prevent  the  moisture 
evaporating.  The  late  very  dry  weather  will  have  forced  several 
things  upon  the  consideration  of  many;  such  as  the  importance 
of  HO  cliooHing  the  sito  ol  a  garden  as  to  have  a  i)lentiful  supply 
of  water  I  tliu  construction  of  tanks  in  gardens  short  of  a  supply, 
to  receive  the  water  from  dralnngo,  hothouses,  frames,  &c.  ic 
iH  an  aHcertaincd  fact,  that  in  general  as  mucii  rain  fulls  on  a 
dwelling-hoube  as  will  supply  the  illmate^MlMring  the  season. 
Why  whould  such  a  fact  not  be  made  available  In  gardciiH  f  in 
inoHt  pit  and  frame  grounds  much  viilunble  matter  18  iohc  every 
heavy  rain,  wlilch  would  be  of  great  i.ervlec  for  dimmer  crops. 
The  past  Heasuh  will  likewinc  have  deinonsliiited  the  utter  in- 
eiriciencyof  Kurface-watoiing,  tlie  importance  of  keeping  the 
hurface  of  (he  Roll  I-ohc  and  niten  moved,  and  the  great  advan- 
taL'c  of  dlL't'tnL'  or  tiniclilng  dee))  (or  all  tlio  main  (:ro|iH.  On 
Lrmii'd  ll'M^'  r'au-d  I  have  never  neon  Peas,  PotatocB,  ^c.  ook 
iM'ttir  ilinui'li  ilifv  iiiwi:  had  III)  aHHiMtunco  from  tlic  waterlng- 
iMd  '  Uuuth,r-^MWu<\  to  fruit-trcuH,  peg  down  the  «hoot9  of 
CueinnUrK  and  Vegetable  Marro^y  under  hund.li.Hit^.bruHlM^^^ 

roll  the  walks  and  make  «very  pl..c<;  J;  J'';'' '^'"1  tidy.-ii.  /  . 

VI.— ARllOaiCULTUIUC.  ^,    ^ 

Old  VK.«f/«.-Atten<l  to  previoun  dlrcc.lo„H,  hut  t"';"  ^"f^    '^J 

tlie  pernuns  employed  really  undc-rHtand  the  prIncipIcH  of  thoir 

""^'vip/'v-'.-Thc  Hame  «tten(loM  I»  required  In  thiH  "^^f^J \ 
nrune.  train,  and  regulute  the  young  Hhootn  (n.m  tlieHtoolB, 
do  not  allow  them  to  get  Injured  by  being  too  much  crowded. 
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Yuutiff  Plantations.  — Vrnixe  and  train  the  young  plants,  as  by 
this  practice  Beveral  seasons'  growth  will  be  {jaincd.  Instead 
of  thinning  out  when  the  trees  are  young,  much  more  good 
may  be  effected  by  shortening  the  side  branches  next  the  per- 
manent trees,  and  occasionally  those  of  the  trees  also,  in  order 
to  keep  tliem  in  proper  form. 

Hedge  ■ruws.—'iha  plants  in  these  will  require  attention  occa- 
sionally. 

Nursery  T^or/f,— Watering  andshading  the  transplanted  seed- 
lings and  other  things  are  still  requisite.  We  have  iiart  no  rain 
■where  I  reside  yet,  except  passing  showers,  which  are  barely 
sufficient  to  lay  the  dust.— H^.JB. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

We  have  again  to  announce  that  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' 
CALENDAR  is  out  of  print.  We  have  gicen  instructions  for 
a  new  edition  to  be  prepared  immediately,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  if  those  gentlemen  who  propose  distributing  copies 
amongst  their  tenantry  will  at  once  order  them,  that  we  may 
judge  how  many  to  reprint. 

AoRinioNT.— fficonHmtcrt.— This  is aperennial,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  roots.  How  mucli  one  person  may  con- 
sume we  cannot  tell.  Its  leaves  are  to  be  gathered  when  full 
grown,  and  before  they  change  colour.  If  the  plant  is  not 
allowed  to  flower  they  will  be  finer.  They  should  be  dried 
in  the  shade  like  Cliamomile  flowers,  and  when  quite  dry 
be  Inclosed  in  tin  canisters.  They  are  aromatic  and  tonic. 
Both  Hawthorn  leaves  and  Sloeleavesareastringent.  There 
is  no  harm  in  them  when  dried,  nor  any  good  that  we  know  of. 

Books.— F.  W.  C— The  last  edition  of  "  Sweet's  Hortus  Britan- 

nicus"  was  published,  we  helieve,  in  183C). A  Subscriber.— 

"  Hamilton  on  the  Pine,"  "  Roberts  on  the  Vine,"  "  Sweet's 
Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Companion." 

Camellias — T.  G.  H.— These  maybe  inarched  in  June;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  the  plants  close  and  warm  if 
yon  wish  them  to  flower  the  first  spring,  as  they  are  apt  to 
make  a  second  growth.  If  worked  in  June  or  July,  and 
kept  slightly  shaded,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  seijarated  from  the 

parent  plant  before  the  rest  of  your  plants  are  housed. t 

A  Suhscriier.— As  soon  as  the  present  year's  shoots  are  ripe 
take  cuttings  off',  with  a  heel,  and  pat  them  into  pots  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  for  cuttings.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
frame,  or  under  hand-glasses,  and  kept  shaded  until  they  have 
commenced  forming  roots,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  shoots  of  the  middle  size  make  the  best 
cuttings. t 

Cafe  Bulbs. -^  Reader.— Voar  large  bulb  from  the  Cape  is 
we  presume,  Brunsvigia  Josephinaj.  It  should  be  planted  in 
well  drained  pots  in  light  loam  with  the  bulbs  half  way  above 
the  soil.  They  should  be  watered  sparingly  until  roots  are 
formed;  but  when  they  begin  to  groiv,  water  mav  be  more 
freely  supplied.  In  autumn  they  may  be  placed  in  a  light 
situation  m  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  may  remain  until 
spring.  During  this  period  they  should  receive  onlv  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water.  Aboutthebeginningof  May  th'eyshould 
be  placed  in  a  stove  where  they  may  be  kept  warm  throueh 
fl„w""";""H''' "'-M  '"  '^"f""'  "^  l"^PnninS  "f  September  the 
rZf  i^T",  J  T  ^PPf",""".  'i"  ^''Pidly.  The  Elephant's 
loot  IS  Testudinaria  elephantipes.t 

Climbino  Pi.ANTs.-.I.  Jlf.-The  following  is  a  good  selection  ■ 
Clematis  azurea,  Sieboldi,  and  montana ;  Glycine  sinensu' 
revoZI't^m^n'"""'..'''"""'"""'""^  grandiflo/us.  JasmlnuS 
grin  ifln?a  ZJ!°'^''%  "^"f'"^'  Magnolia  conspicua  and 
grandiflora,  Berberis  fascicnlaris,    Passiflora  cierulea.  Big- 

sc™b\\"<?rara\'irpSr^=j;^''°''"'"  "="-""'•  ^"---"p- 

CONSEBvAToniEs.-^  SubScnber.-YoaT  plan  looks  well  •  but 

the\'ac\  w'llF  '°H  ""*  """"■    ==""  connect  the^tages  a 
the  backfall;  otherwise  you  will  have  only  4  feet,  out  of  15 


for  plants.    Your  bord( 


leet  wide,  if  bushes  are  to  grow  in  the 
for  stages  than  wood. 


^ers,  moreover,  ought  to  be  at  least  3 
m.    Freestone  is  better 


Cottage    Gardens.— R.  ff  _Wp  ara  ni.,„»,     ui-      _,  , 
note.    Perhaps  we  hav;h;.„,l.':!  »' jh  ohheed  for  your 


do  better.    Such  hints  as 


'"!??,  "'"'^  "'"""ys  most  welcome. 


^e  shlS^:pw^- t;;f„--;;=,?;-  -y  i^owly  . 

Garden  Walls. -A  Novice- A  garrien-waU  will  face  the  M,n 
at  1  P.M.,  If  you  bnild  it  at  right  angles  lo  a  line  corresuond3 
with  H  point  of  the  compass  from  vour  mpnri^^^n  -l^ 
N.  by  E.  i  E.  If  yon  are  in  doubt  aboat  the  co  rcTuon  7or  the 
variation  o  the  compass,  you  may  consult  your  waTch  on 
tin^^  yourself  in  a  ime  with  the  sun,  and  a  stake  fixed  Jn  the 
ground,  at  the  hour  required,  having  first  corrected  "our 
watch  to  the  time  of  the  sun's  coming^  to   the   Suan  on 

rate  lorall  Horticultural  purposes.!  ^ 

GRAssES.-ii.  G.-The  most  valuable  of  all  Grasses  for  erow 
'^%o^TJT"  '%  D^^ctylis  glomer^ta.  For  Ai.u  Cv2S^tZ] 
p.  392,  read  Aira  C,  but  it  is  perfectlv  worthless— scarcclv  a 
creature  will  touch  it;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Mcs/rs 
iawson,  transmitted,  we  apprehend,  from  some  German  e>:" 
penmenters,  that  Aira  lutea,  which  has  the  same  habitats  ks 
A.  CDGspito.a,  13  a  good  Grass,  with  Anthoxantlmm  odoratiim. 
Melica  umflora,  (a  very  elegant  Grass),  Melica  Sylvestris 
Festuca  Sylvestris,  Bromus  Sylvestris,  Arundo  Epigeios  and 
JJromus  gigantcus,  also  grow  in  woods  under  trees  The 
versatile  character  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  which  usually  fre 
quents  only  the  sunniest  downs,  is  one  which  has  not  be6n 
generally  observed.— Tr.  P.  Taunton. 
Greesuousk  VjxERiiis.-O.Tzeo.-The  points  to  attend  to  in 


'  growing  plants  in  vineries  are  the  following:  —  1.  To  train 
the  Vines  to  the  rafters,  or  otherwise,  so  that  they  shall  not 
overshadow  the  interior  before  the  end  of  May.  2.  To  empty 
the  liouse  of  all  greenhouse  plants  after  that  period,  and  to 
take  every  possible  pains  to  get  the  wood  ripe.  Yau  cannot 
have  Grapes  without  well-ripened  wood.  If  Vines  are  very 
late  in  growing,  they  will  require  fire-heat  in  autumn,  in 
order  to  ripen  their  wood,  in  many  seasons.  Vines  and 
greenhouse  plants  do  not  agree  very  well;  but  under  such  a 
system  they  may  be  kept  from  quarrelling  much. 
HoLLV  Hedqks.— G.  B.  S.— If  your  hetlge  were  ours  we  should 
cut  it  down  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground.  It  would  spring  up  again,  and  would  soon  form 
an  impervious  barrier.  Or  if  you  like,  cut  the  plants  down 
to  two  feet  and  four  feet  alternately.  If,  after  having  done 
this,  you  shorten  tlie  shoots  back  a  little  every  year,  and  never 
allow  the  bottom  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  a  beautiful  thick 
hedge  will  soon  be  rcgaiDcd. 
Hea-TINo. — Aliquis. — It  will  not  do  to  use  open  gutters  for 
bottom-heat.  Whether  you  employ  tanks  or  gutters  they 
must  be  covered  by  something;  and  a  porous  material,  like 
soft  burnt  flue  tiles,  is  found  the  best.  Wood  will  soon  rot 
when  buried  in  the  ground ;  it  is  better  to  use  bricks  or  slate. 
You  must  not  rely  upon  your  bottom-heat  for  winter  pur- 
poses ;  at  that  time  you  want  dry  air  heat  for  a  greenhouse, 
and  must  have  iron  pipes  to  supply  it.  If  E  D  is  12  feet,  let 
A  E  be  6i  feet,  C  D  10  feet,  and  F  B  any  height  you  please. 
Height  of  Trees. — A  Subscriber. — An  easy  method  of  finding 
the  height  of  trees  is  as  follows  :— Being  provided  with  a  level 
which  is  furnished  with  a  vertical  arch,  lake  a  station  as  far 
distant  from  the  tree  as  its  apparent  height  from  the  ground, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  its  root.  Having 
placed  the  instrument  level,  and  upon  looking  through  the 
sights,  make  a  mark  on  the  tree  in  a  line  with  the  cross  wire 
in  the  sight  of  the  level.  Then  raising  the  moveable  part  of 
the  level  to  the  angle  of  45°  fix  it  there.  Looking  through 
the  sights,  observe  if  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  if  they  are  not,  move  the  instrument  backwards  or 
forwards  until  the  top  is  seen  through  them,  Ftilt,  however, 
keeping  the  instrument  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  with 
the  first  station.  The  oistance  from  the  instrument  to  the 
tree  is  its  height  from  the  mark  first  observed  upwards;  to 
this  add  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  mark,  and  the  sum 
is  the  entire  height  of  the  tree. J 
Insects.— C.  F.— Your  little  Spiders  are  the  young  of  Aranea 
diadema,  which  live  entirely  upon  flies  and  other  insects,  and 

when  first  hatched  are  gregarious. iii. Este.—The  galls  on 

your  Elm-leaves  are  filled  with  an  Aphis,  but  unless  we  had 
more  matured  and  winged  specimens,  we  cannot  name  the 

species. fl. W.  R.—lf  yonr  Thrips  be  the  tropical  species, 

no  heat  will  destroy  it,  and  if  the  evaporation  be  great,  fumi- 
gation will  not  be  successful.  We  cannot  recommend  any 
thing  more  efi'ectual  than  fumigating  with  sulphur  for  twenty 
minutes,  but  the  external  air  must  be  excluded.R.— P.  W. 
— Your  Weevils  are  the  Curculio  Pini,  which  only  attacks 
coniferous  trees:  it  has  been  numerous  in  various  localities 
this  season.  The  best  mode  of  extirpation  in  young  planta- 
tions is  to  hand-pick  at  night.R. J?.  C/iilo. — No.  1  is  the 

Imago  of  Ephemera  vulgata:  the  previous  state  is  termed 
the  Pseud-imago.  2.  Chrysopa  perla.  3  is  an  ichneumon 
called  Cryptus.    You  will  find  the  histories  and  figures  of 

your  insects  in  "Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,"  folios  ro8,  520,  &  668. 

Abdolonymus. — The  history  and  a  figure  of  your  insect  are 
given  in  the  above  work,  fol.  &  pi.  37,  and  it  is  called  Raphi- 
dia  ophiopsis.  It  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  Roses,  being  car- 
nivorous in  the  larva  and  imago  states  :  if  j'ou  will  search  at 
night,  you  will  undoubtedly  detect  the  real  ofi'eoders,  which 

we  shall  be  glad  to  see.iZ Vesicas. — Your  insect  is  the  male 

Puss-moth,    Cerura  vinuIa.Ji. .4. — If    you   will    take   an 

ounce  of  shag  tobacco,  and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon 
it,  and  then  dip  into  it  the  twig  of  a  Rose-bush  covered  with 
Aphides,  whilst  it  is  tolerably  hot,  you  will  find  the  lice  all 
dead  in  a  few  hours;  and  you  may  increase  the  quantity  of 
water  until  you  have  ascertained  to  what  an  e.ttent  the  de- 
coction may  be  diluted  to  be  efiicient;  but  unless  you  can 
syringe  the  underside  of  the  leaves  it  will  have  little  if  any 
effect  on  the  insects  lodged  there,  and  this  renders  fumiga- 
tion far  superior  where  it  can  be  applied. ii. 
Larches.— i4  Reader.— It  is  commonly  reported  that  red  sand- 
stone produces  heart-rot;  but  we  have  seen  good  healthy 
trees  on  a  bottom  of  white  freestone,  which  was  in  some 
places  so  thinly  covered  with  soil  as  to  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  Larch  will  thrive  so  as  to  be 
a  profitable  tree  in  almost  all  elevated  rocky  places,  or  where 
water  does  not  stagnate;  but  it  evidently  dislikes  permanently 
wet  land.  Rot  often  occurs  in  Larches  growing  in  undrained 
clays,  in  wet  sandy  subsoils,  in  moors  and  such-like  places, 
which  aff'ord  a  probable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
Worn  out  garden  ground,  or  soil  rich  In  humu.s,  is  especially 
unsuitable  for  it. t 
Manures.— ,4. — From  what  wehave  seen  and  heard  of  Potter's 
guano,  we  should  say  that  it  can  produce  no  such  effects  as 
those  of  drawing  up  and  weakening  shoots,  and  shortening 
the  duration  of  flowers.  Wc  suspect  your  enemy  to  be  dark- 
ness.  C.  L. — If  land  is  poor,  it  is  as  well  to  give  liquid 

manure  to  bulbous  Iridacere  and  Amaryliidacere;  but  few 
plants  want  it  less.  When  administered  it  should  be  in  very 
small  doses,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth;  the  first 
application  may  be  when  they  have  fairly  pushed;  and  the 
last  when  they  are  fully  in  flower.    Three  or  four  applications 

would  be  enough, J.  B.— It  is  impossible  to   answer  such 

general  questions.  All  plants  like  manure,  except  Heaths 
and  Coniferze ;  but  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  appli- 
cation depends  upon  their  health,  of  whicii  no  one  can  judge 
except  an  eye-witness.  As  we  have  freeiuenily  stated,  the 
proper  way  of  applying  liquid  manure  is  frequently  and  weak. 
The  operator  must  judge  for  himself,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  under  lreatm3Qt,  when  to  stop.  No  directions  can 
well  be  given  for  such  things ;  experience  is  the  true  guide. 
Morphology. — IJeotJiiensis.— There  is  no  end  to  the  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  branch  of  science,  if  people  will  but  use  their 
eyes  and  understandings.  Yours,  however,  is  an  unusually 
beautiful  piece  of  evidence,  and  we  stiall  get  "  R.  E."  to  intro- 
duce it  into  his  papers,  for  which  purpose  a  drawing  will  be 
made  of  it.  By-and-byc  we  shall  show  trhy  the  doctrines  nf 
Morphology  areimpiirtiint  lo  Gardeners.  They  really  form  the 
very  foundation  01  some  branches  of  the  art  of  Horticulture. 
Na.mes  Of  Plants. — Zfi/g-^W.— It  is  impossible  to  name  foreii*n 

seeds. J.  E.  Y. — Your  Lobelia  is  not  nearly  so  handsome 

as  its  parent. /.  B.— Your  plant  is  one  of  the  curious 

shrubby  Nolanas.  We  did  not  know  that  they  were  in  this 
country.  Send  us  a  better  specimen,  with  two  or  three 
flowers,  and  it  shall  be  published  in  the  "  Botanical  Register." 

■^—W.  K. — Caliistenionlineare. A  Subscriber. — Irises  can- 

not  be  onmed  with  certainty  from  such  badly-preserved  frag- 
ments.  J.  K. — It  is  impossfble  to   name  plants   without 

flowers  in  an  examinable  condition. 
Oak  Bark. — Anon. — Next  week. 

Strawberries.— .4  Subscriber.— Vi\t\v  regard  to  the  opinion 
that  a  fresh  plantation  of  Strawberries  should  be  made  every 
year,  to  be  de-itroyed  after  having  once  borne  fruit,  and  that 
the  finest  crops  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  method,  there 
are  some  doubts.  Mr.  Keen^,  the  fortun;ite  raiser  of  the 
seedling  wiiich  bears  his  name,  and  an  extensive  cultivator, 
had  a  tolerable  crop  the  first  year,  an  excellent  one  the 
.=!ecorid,  and  alter  the  third  year  he  destroyed  the  plantation. 
Those  called  Pme  Strawberries,  siicli  as  the  old  Pine,  Keens' 
Seedling,  Elton,  &c.,  will  bear  well  in  the  same  situation  for 
many  years,  if  properly  managed.  That  Scarlets  are  best 
when  the  plantations  are  frequentlv  renewed  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  there  are  some  larg-e  varieties  which  appear  to 


hav'e  more  or  less  of  the  Chili  in  their  constitution,  as  Myatt*s 
Seedlings,  which  require  that  runners  be  early  established  for 
bearing  in  the  following  season,  as  the  old  plants  are  apt  to 
die  off.  As  fruit  can  be  obtained  earlier  in  the  season  from 
plants  that  have  not  previously  borne,  it  is  advisable  to  renew- 
some  pottion  every  yearj  but  the  propriety  of  annually  de- 
stroying the  whole  depends  very  much  on  circumstances;, 
and,  therefore,  the  method  cannot  be  recommended,  except 
in  particular  cases.  Wliere  it  is  adopted,  it  is  of  the  utmost' 
imp'irtance  to  root  the  runners  as  early  as  possible,  either 
from  plants  established  in  the  open  ground,  or  from  such  83 
have  been  forced.  Where  practicable,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
plans  to  lay  the  runners  in  small  pots.  This  plan  has  beea' 
known  to  insure  complete  success  as  regards  a  crop  in  the 
following  season,  when  plantations  made  from  plants  not  sO' 
rooted  in  pots  have  borne  but  partially.  \\ 

Vines. — A  Subscriber.— It  will  be  in  favour  of  the  future  welfare 
of  your  Vines  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  bunches  to  1 0  oa 
each,  seeing  they  have  not  been  lon^:  planted. [j' 

Miscellaneous. — Abdolonymus. — Numerous  articles  on  water- 
ing out-door  plants  are  given  in  the  Chronicle  for  1843,  to 
which  we  would  refer  you,  and  more  especially  to  p.  499  of 
the  volume  for  that  year,  where  we  have  expressed  our  owa 

opinion    on   the  subject. i -A   S«6«criAer .—  Gentianella    is 

troublesome  to  raise  from  seed.  If  well  managed  the  seed- 
lings may  flower  in  the  second  year,  but  can  hardly  be- 
expected  to  do  so  before  the  third.    Portulaca  Thellusonii  is 

a  tender  annual. Genllewom.an. — In  the  first    place,  your 

Strelitzia  has  suffered  from  removal,  and  has  not  yet: 
recovered.  Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  a  little  bottom-heat 
is  wanted  by  it;  though  that  is  not  generally  necessary. 
The  genus  does  very  well  in  loam,  and  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  dryness.    We  should  expect  that  your  specimen,  if  it 

remains  in  health,  will  flower  again  next  year. A  Lrerfj/.— » 

We  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  shall  probably 
get  an  answer  next  week.  We  do  not  think  you  will  find  any 
of  your  seeds  worth  growing  except  Clitoria^  Erythrina,  and 

Noronhea  chartacea. Ano7i.—M\ich  obliged.     Your  letter 

is  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  has  all  the 
arrangements,  and  will  no  doubt  take  means  to  abate  the  evil 

you  complain  of. F.H.R. — The  Number  you  require   to 

complete  your  set  has  been  some  time  out  of  print. — -An  old 
Subscriber. — Fruiterers  may  show  at  Chiswick  against  Market 

Gardeners,  butnot  against  private  growers. A  Gallovidian, 

— No  plants,  except  lichens,  will  grow  on  the  steep  face  of  a 
granite  rock,  where  soil  caunot  lodge.  Unless  some  means 
are  found  of  enabling  earth  to  collect,  it  is  impracticable  to 

clothe   the   rock   with  vegetation. S.   Andrews — Cereus 

crenatus  can  only  be  obtained  by  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  until  it  shall  have  been  propagated  by  the  trade.  We 
have  not  received  any  previous  note.  It  was  raised  at 
Carclew,  near  Penrhyn. 


SEEDLING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias. — J.  E.  Y. — Your  seedlings  arenot  equal  in  size^ 
colour,  or  marking,  to  the  Calceolarias  of  the  present  time.* 

Caenations  and  Picotbes. — B.  C. — The  Editor  will  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  his  correspondent  as  soon  as  the  flowers  ar 9 
sent.* 

Gladioli. — A.  P.— Your  specimen  was  so  shrivelled  that  we 
can  give  you  no  opinion  upon  it.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  is  of  any  value.  Unless  seedling  Gladioli  are  very 
decidedly  handsomer  than  the  old  ones  they  are  not  worth 
preserving. 

Pansies. — L.  if.— Your  Seedling  is  of  no  value;  it  is  deficient  in 
the  qualities  that  constitute  a  good  flower.* 

Pelargoniums. —  W.  D.,  jun. — Your  flowers  were  so  badly 
packed  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  flowers 
the  petals  belonged  ;  they  were  all  shaken  from  their  stalks, 
and  mixed  together ;  something  soft  should  have  been  placed 
over  them.  Judging  from  the  petals,  they  appear  to  be 
common  sorts,  deficient  in  fine  form,  substance,  and  colour.* 

Capt.  E. — Your  seedling  resembles  very  strongly  a  variety 

called  Garth's  Witch,  with  more  colour  in  the  top  petals ;   its 

great  fault  is  its  thinness  and  wantof  substance.* Anon.-^ 

No.  1,  dark  self,  is  a  very  good  fiower,  well  formed,  but  pos- 
sessing no  superiority  above  many  already  known.  2  is  the 
most  novel ;  the  form  is  good,  and  the  petals  large  and  flat  j 
it,  however,  wants  size.    3  is  rather  thin,  and  too  irregular 

in  its  marking.* E.  L.— Both  your  seedlings  are  common, 

and  not  equal  to  sorts  of  the  same  character  that  have  been 

long  in  cultivation.* R.  C.  —Your  seedlings  are  very  defi* 

cient  in  substance;  they  are  also  common  in  colour  and 
character,  and  not  equal  to  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  pre- 
sent day.* .4  Devonian. — Such  specimens  asyouhavesent 

come  under  the  denomination  of  good  showy  varieties;  they 
are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities  that  constitute  the  first- 
rate  flowers  of  the  present  day.  No.  1  is  deciaedly  the  best 
— its  white  centre,  and  the  substance  and  fine  colour  in  the 
lower  petals,  will  make  it  a  favourite.  8  is  fine  in  colour,  but 
we  fear  the  petals  curl  back.  The  petals  of  6  are  all  broad* 
but  the  uppiJr  ones  are  too  puckered  and  uneven.    4  is  too 

much  like  many  that  are  already  known.* M.  A.  T. — Your 

seedling  very  much  resembles  a  variety  named  Garth's  Witch  j 
the  petals  are  rather  long,  and  any  other  colour  in  the  top 
petals  would  have  been  an  improvement ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 

showy  variety.* G.  L.— There  is  one  great  drawback  to 

your  fiower— it  turns  at  the  edges ;  it  is  very  like  Coronation, 

but  brighter  in  colour.^' /.  R.  P.— Salamander  is  beautiful 

in  colour,  but  wantsform  very  much  ;  the  same  fault  occurs 
in  Marianne,  but  there  is  good  colour  in  the  upper  petals  j 
Mrs.  Figs  is  the  best  fiower  in  form  and  substance,  and  itretains 

its  form  well.* R.  and  S.—A.  is  a  clear  showy  flower,  but 

too  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
known  varieties.  B.  is  an  improvement  upon  a  known  flower, 
named  Lady  Carlisle  ;  it  is  a  fine  clear  colour,  and  appears  to 
keep  its  form  well ;  the  spot  is  distinct,  but  too  small,  as  one 

of  the  top  petals  nearly  obliterates  the  spot  in  the  other.* 

I.  A".  L. — As  the  same  cliaracter  runs  through  all  your  seed- 
lings, it  is  useless  to  criticise  them  individually  ;  they  all  want 
size,  form,  and  substance,  and  the  blotch  in  the  upper  petals 
is  generally  composed  too  much  of  feather.   You  cannot  have 

saved  your  seed  irom  the  best  flowers.* Ajax.—No.  li  is 

decidedly  your  best  seedling ;  the  flower  is  clear,  bright,  and 
well-formed ;  in  the  other  three  there  is  a  deficiency  of  form 
and  substance,  and  they  are  very  common  in  colour  ;  9  stands 

next  in  good  qualities.* A    Young  Beginner. — The  upper 

petals  of  your  seedling  are  an  improvement  upon  Garth's 
Witch;  the  bottom  petals  are  rather  long  and  thin,  and  the 

flower,  altogether,  not   so  stout  as  the  one  mentioned.'^ 

H.  T. — Your  flowers  had  unfortunately  fallen  to  pieces,  but 
the  under  petals  are  evidently  too  narrow  for  a  well-formed 
flower;  it  is  showy  and  novel,  but  the  form  is  deficient.* 

Petunias. — A'.  G. — Some  of  your  seedlings  are  very  beautiful, 
and  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  this  class  of 
flowers,  as  novel  additions  to  their  collections.  54,  lavender, 
with  veiny  surface,  and  having  a  lighter  spot  in  each  division 
of  the  corolla.  56,  similar  to  54,  but  a  deeper  lavender.  53, 
lilac,  with  deep  purple  crimson  veins  ;  a  bold  and  striking 
flower  ;  centre  vt:ry  dark.  52,  Peach-colour,  with  dark  veins 
and  intensely  dark  centre.  38,  ground-colour  a  degree 
darker,  and  veins  rather  li;;hter  than  52,  with  the  darker 
colour  more  spread  over  the  surface.  37  resembles  53,  with 
the  ground-colour  lighter  and  the  veins  more  distinct.  20, 
bUie-purple  veins  upon  a  lilac  ground.  51,  purple  veins  upon 
almost  a  white  ground.  39,  24,  55,  and  5t)  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct.* 
RosKs.-yJosfl.— Your  seedling,  Brier  (single)  is  most  beautiful 
ill  colour,  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  decidedly  worth  propagating..* 

»*  As  usual,  manycommunicationshavebeenreccived  too  late. 
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harass,  and  keep  off  the  beetles ;  and  immense  quan- 
tities may  be  caught  and  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
Paul's  net,  painted  boards,  &c.,  drawn  over  the 
young  Turnip  plants. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  these  latter  remedies  that  the 
farmer  must  look  for  security  from  the  Turnip-fly  ; 
he  must  adopt  preventive,  not  remedial  measures,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  his  crops  from  its  ravages. 
Watering  plants  which  are  attacked  by  it  may  de- 
stroy numbers  of  these  insects,  but  it  is  an  operation* 
which  no  extensive  farmer  can  undertake.  This  is  - 
evident  from  the  consideration  that  one  day's> 
showers — say  equal  to  an  inch  of  rain — scatters  over 
each  acre  a  hundred  tons  of  water  :  a  quantity  which 
a  man,  horse,  and  water-cart  could  not  spread  in  a 
week. 

The  most  probable  means  of  destroying  these  in- 
sects are,  frequent  and  deep  cultivation  during  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  at  all  other  times;  and  the 
most  probable  means  of  evading  their  attacks  lie  in 
the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of  cultivation  as  shall 
cause  a  rapid  germination  of  the  Turnip-seed,  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plants  through  that 
stage  of  their  existence  in  which  they  are  most  liable 
to  injury  from  this  cause. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  reference  to  my  improvements  at  Tiptree  Hall 
(the  expenditure  of  6000/.  on  a  farm  of  130  acres,  that 
only  cost  32f)0/.  as  explained  in  my  two  former  letters), 
I  am  so  constantly  told,  in  tones  varying  frooa  doubt  and 
pity  to  ridicule  and  censure,  that  *'  It  can  never  pay"— 
'*  You  will  never  see  your  money  again" — "  You  are  a 
bold  man" — "  It  is  impossible  it  can  answer — the  cost  is 
too  great,"  and  so  on,  that  1  must  endeavour  to  fill  up 
the  outline  of  my  plan  with  details,  and  try  to  convince 
those  whose  comprehension  of  my  success  is  impeded  by 
prejudice.  Most  of  my  operations  are  approved  of 
separately,  but  there  is  a  dread  of  the  sum  total,  aa  if 
what  were  individually  right  could  be  collectively  wrong, 
I  shall  show,  then, 

1st.  How  the  farm  is  to  pay  me,  as  landlord,  an 
additional  rent  of  240/.  per  annum,  with  an  increased 
benefit  to  the  tenant,  as  compared  with  his  former 
Iiolding. 

2d.  The  intended  course  of  cropping,  stocking,  and 
management  of  the  farm. 

3d.  I  will  remark  on  the  weak  points  in  the  present 
state  of  land  and  system  of  farming. 

4th.  I  shall  submit  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
non-application  of  capital  to  land ;  and  on  the  import- 
ance of  agricultural  improvements  in  an  economical, 
social,  and  other  points  of  view. 

In  making  the  following  estimates,  I  have  adhered 
strictly  to  matters  of  fact,  which  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss and  substantiate.  I  have  expressly  undervalued  the 
benefits,  because  I  know  how  suspiciously  and  sceptically 
my  statement  will  be  scrutinised  by  those  whose  minds 
are  pre-occupied  by  doubts  and  prejudices,  rather  than 
by  calculation.  ^ 

STATEMENT   OF    ANNUAL    GAIN"  OR   SAVING.         3S      S.   d. 

200  trees  removed — estimated  to  damage  by  their 
roots  and  by  their  sliade,  l5.  each      .        .        .        .    10    0    0 

950  linear  rods  (5^  yards  each)  of  removed  banks 
and  Fences  (DitchesfilledupJ,  averaging  two  yards 
wide- estimated  to  damage  by  their  roots,  their 
shade,  their  encouragement  of  weeds  and  vermin, 
Gd.  per  rod 21    5    0 

l-6th  saved  in  horse  labour  and  wear.  (This,  in  the 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  336,  is 
estimated  at  i-4th) 2i     o    0 

I-8th  ditto  in  manual  labour        .        .        .        .        .    20    0    o 

Seven  acres  gained  in  fences,   &c.,  which   produced 

nothing,  butcostthetenant,  rent,  &c.,  36s. peracre     12  12    0 

Profit  in  cultivation  of  the  above  seven  acres,  at  155. 
per  acre 550 

105  quarters  of  Wheat,  thrashed  by  machine,  gain  hi 
quantity  l-28th,  or  2s.  per  quarter    .        .        .        .    10  10    0 

15(1  ditto  spring  Corn,  at  15 7  10    0 

Saving  in  thatching,  removing  stacks  and  straw, 
waste  by  birds,  SiC 5    0    0 

Liquid  manure  tank— we  only  reckon  upon  20,000 
gallons,  at  50j.  per  tiiousaiid  .(each  UOO  gallons 
being  equal  to  4  cwt.  guano) 50     0     0 

Improved  quality  of  solid  manure        .        .        .        .     10    0    0 

Increased  value  of  stock,  by  warmth,  dryness,  and 
diminislied  consumiitionof  food         .         .         .         .     15     0     8 

General  increase  on  go  acres  of  Corn  and  Clover  crops, 
crising  from  perfect  drtiiimge,  at  'ii,  per  acre   .        .    90    0    0 

Saving  ill  (lunntity  of  seed  sown 20    0    0 

Twenty  acres  that  used  to  be  long  fallowed,  at  an 
expense  of  5/.  per  Bcrc,  now  calculated  to  pay  their 
exjteiiscs,  if  not  a  profit,  by  Bean  or  Koot  crops      .    100     0    0 

A  first-rnto  houso  to  live  in,  witli  every  comfort  and 
convenience— thelower  rooms  eleven  feet  high,  the 
bed  rooms  ten  leet  high,  and  convenient  rooms  for 
the  bailiff.  {The  tenant  couid  not  rusirtc  in  the 
old  (IllajiidHted  hovel,  which  was  damp,  unhealthy, 
and  caused  scvcial  deatlis  by  fever)         .        .        .    30    0    0 

^128     2     0 

To  sum  up,  whereas  the  former  gross  annual  return 
of  the  farm  was  under  5^.  per  acre,  wo  shuLl  try  to  in- 
crease it  to  10/.  per  acre. 

To  tills  might  be  added  several  contingent  advantages, 
of  conBidcrahle  value,  hut  not  bo  euaily  reduced  to 
(igurcs. 

Int.  The  bciijg  able  to  fat  at  least  100  to  150  sheep 
more  tliun  before,  of  a  better  quality,  and  earlier  lambs, 
Tiie  tenant  could  breed,  but  never  tlioroughly  fatten  a 
lamb  or  sheq)  on  the  farm  in  its  former  cold,  wet, 
and  cxjiosed  utaic,  willi  its  homestead  open  to  the 
cutting  north-etist  wiruln,  without  gutters  or  drainage. 

2d.  'J'hc  facility  of  cooking  and  Htcaming  food,  and 
the  economy  of  severid  acres  tliat  were  required  for 
horso  loud,  by  growing  Lucerne,  Tares,  tScc. 

3d.  The  very  important  benefit  of  curly  sowing  an-d 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY  OE 

IRELAND. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  THIRD  GREAT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL JfEETIXG  AND  CATTLE  SHOW,  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Breeding  and  Fat  Stock,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Flax, 
Wool,  Butter,  Farming  and  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.  &c., 
■will  be  held  at  the  COBOURG  GARDENS,  Harcourt-street, 
Dublin,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  14th  and  15th  days  of 
August  next,  for  the  Province  of  Leinster. 

Premiums  to  the  Amount  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  and  upwards 
■will  be  ^iven  on  this  occasion,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
different  Breeds  of  Stock,  including: — Short-horns,  Devons,  Ayr- 
shires,  Herefords,  Long-horns,  Polled  Angus  or  Galloways,  West 
.Hij;hland  and  Kerry  Breeds ;  also,  for  fat  and  Extra  Stock  not 
incl4ided  in  the  above  classes ;  also,  for  Horses  best  adapted  to 
Agricultural  Purposes,  Sheep,  Swine,  &c.,  opsa  for  General 
'Competition. 

Premiums  to  a  considerable  amount  ■will  be  also  given  for  the 
feest  specimens  of  Butter,  Flax,  Yarn,  and  Wool ;  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  besides  the  Medals  of  the  Society,  will  be 
allowed  for  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  Agricultural 
llachinery  and  Farming  Implements  of  every  description,  for 
■which  the  most  ample  accommodation  will  be  provided.  A  large 
sum  of  money  will  be  also  appropriated  for  the  exhibition  of  Seeds, 
Grasses,  and  Agricultural  preparations  of  every  kind,  for  which  a 
large  covered  Slied  will  be  erected,  capable  of  aftbrding  the  fullest 
accommodation . 

The  whole  area  of  the  COBOURG  GARDENS,  containing  up- 
■warda  of  Eight  Acres  in  extent,  will  be  entirely  appropriated  on 
this  occasion,  and  fitted  up  with  separate  Stalls,  in  the  most  com- 
modious manner,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Stock,  Horses,  Sheep, 
Src,  and  the  different  other  objects  of  the  Show. 

Full  Particulars  connected  with  the  Show  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Edward  Bullen,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  37, 
XJpper  Sackville-street,  Dublin;  by  whom  Premium  Sheets  and 
Blank  forms  of  Notices  of  Entry  can  no  w  be  forwarded,  on  applica- 
tion, to  any  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Every  animal  must  have  a 
separate  Notice  of  Entry,  and  all  the  Notices  must  be  lodged  with 
the  Secretary  in  Dublin,  properly  filled  up,  on  or  before  Thursday, 
the  1st  of  August,  previous  to  the  Show,  or  else  be  excluded  from 
competition.  Persons  desirous  of  exhibiting  large  collections  of 
Agricultural  implements  are  requested  to  send  in  full  particulars 
to  the  Secretary,  numerically  arranged,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
August,  in  order  that  they  may  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Catalogue. 

The  Agricultural  Challenge  Cup,  value  One  Hundred  Sovereigns, 
given  by  Peter  Purcell,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
for  the  Best  Animal  in  the  Neat  Cattle  Classes,  possessing  most 
merit  of  its  kind,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges,  and  now  held 
by  George  A,  Grey.  Esq.,  with  his  Short  Horned  Bull  "  Recruit," 
will  be  also  cballeugeable  on  this  occasion. 

The  different  entertainments  connected  with  the  meeting  will 
be  conducted  on  the  most  extensive  scale ;  and  will  he  open  to  ex- 
hibitors and  strangers  -visiting  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  Show, 
and  every  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  the  Exhibition 
of  Stock  aod  Implements  in  the  Show  Yard. 

Signed  by  Order,         Eowasd  Bullkn,  Secretary. 

Society's  Rooms,  37,  Upper  Sackville  street,  Dublin. 

AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL. 

MESSRS.  KESBITS'  ACADEMY,  38,  Kennington- 
Lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"From  Chemistry  alone  further  progress  in  Agriculture  is  to 
be  expected-"— LiEBiG. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry.  The  Pupils  are  practically  taught  in  the 
Xaboratories  the  methods  of  analysing  the  various  earths,  soils, 
manures,  &c. ;  and  likevjise  the  means  of  detecting  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  from  the  land  by  different  crops.  Land  Sur- 
veying is  also  taught  praclicaily,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

A  copy  of  a  Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  to  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Terms 
of  the  School,  which  vary  from  40  gs.  to  70  gs.  per  annum,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

ilr.  NESriiT'5  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging.  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.,  may  be 
had  of  all  brjuksellers. 

Repehenxes.— Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Author  of 
"Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  &c.,  St.  James's  Park, 
"Westminster;  G-  F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
•'Geology  for  Beginners,"  &c.,  Britisn  Museum,  London; 
W.  andJ.  Gibbs.  t&qrs.,  Civil  Engineers,  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-pace,  London;  Rev.  T.  Cuffi;,  Carlisle  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Lambeth;  B.  Greeiihill,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent;  and 
C.  G.  Whitaker.  Esq.,  Barming,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

The  School  will  be  re-opened  on  Monday,  July  15lh,  1841. 
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f  Chepitow 
June  M-Jp^jrf„rd, 

*-W.  Fi.lo. 

f  y.n.rn'iiti.vv. 
Juoe  2ii<  ViAaiWnuh&in. 

CttttyJcixli. 

June  ^\iitoytiygtry. 


f  Stoke  Ferry. 
*•!)*)  bull  ham, 
July   1       W.  Market. 


Some  time  ago  we  received  from  one  of  our  readers 
the  following  communication,  signed  "  C.  L.,"  com- 
menting upon  our  remarlts  on  movvino  vouno 
Wheat:—"  (Jn  reading  your  Leading  Ariicie  of  the 
]8lli  May,  on  the  «u^)jcct  of  mowing  young  Wheat, 
it  appeared  to  rne  tliat  if  sucli  a  method  was  really 
benelicial,  all  my  previous  notions,  which  I  liad 
obtained  through  the  columns  of  your  Paper,  of  the 
great  importance  of  leaves  to  vegetation,  were 
CTroneou«,  and  that  leaves  were  rather  jiri-Judicial 
than  olherwiiie,  for  in  this  inntance  you  recommend 
them  to  he  cut  away,  to  benefit  the  stem.  Snch  an 
impression,  I  think,  is  natural ;  but  upon  reflection, 
it  striki »  me  that  the  plan  of  mowing  young  Wheat 
in  only  a  remedy  for  an  error  commutcil  iji  sowing 
Wheat  too  thick,  and  that  if  a  .sufficient  space  he- 
twctii  the  plants  had  b"een  left,  it  would  fje 
l»cttcr  to  allow  the  leaves  to  remain.  If  leaves  arc  to 
he  cr>nsidered  as  so  many  chemical  laboratories  always 
at  work  in  the  day  lirne,  preparing  food  for  plants, 
it  docn  appear  an  injurioug  practice  to  destroy  them  " 


Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  were  only  applicable  when  the  plants,  owing 
to  luxuriant  soil,  wet  weather,  or  other  circum- 
stances, had  become  overgrown,  and  thus  liable  to 
be  laid  by  rain  and  wind.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  extraordinary  case  indeed,  that  would  have 
benefited  by  the  operation  this  year,  the  weather 
having  been  so  singularly  opposed  to  over-growth  of 
any  kind. 

We  quite  agree  with  "  C.  L."  that  drilling  Wheat 
in  rows  sufficiently  far  apart,  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure obviate  the  necessity  for  this  operation;  light 
would  then  obtain  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  unhindered  by  their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  all 
its  beneficial  effects  would  then  be  experienced 
without  any  artificial  assistance.  For  this  reason, 
too,  one  would  think  that  wide  drilUng  would  be 
particularly  suited  to  wet  seasons  and  districts— that 
the  width  of  the  interval  between  the  plants,  from 
which  the  maximum  benefit  is  derivable,  would  be 
proportioned  in  some  manner  to  the  wetness  of  the 
climate. 

We  mention  this  particularly  now,  because  we 
have  in  process  an  experiment  on  a  considerable 
scale,  the  result  of  which  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine, with  reference  to  soils  of  a  certain  description, 
the  width  of  intervals  at  which,  under  given  circum- 
stances, the  farmer  ought  to  drill  his  Wheat.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (in  the  vol.  for  1843),  we  have 
divided  a  10-acre  field  into  five  different  plots,  in 
which  the  seed  was  drilled  in  rows,  6,  !),  12,  15,  and 
)  8  inches  apart  respectively.  Notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather  which  we  have  experienced,  which  if 
ever  thick  sowing  was  advisable  would  cause  it  to 
be  so  this  year,  the  thinnest  sown  Wheat,  that  which 
is  drilled  at  intervals  of  18  inches,  is  of  a  singularly 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth  compared  with  that 
sown  at  intervals  of  6  inches  alongside  of  it.  The 
plants  and  ears  on  the  thick-sown  plot  are  indi- 
vidually very  puny  compared  with  those  on  the 
neighbouring  thin-sown  land;  though  how  far  their 
greater  number  on  a  given  space  will  affect  the  ex- 
periment in  reference  to  the  produce  per  acre — this 
being  of  course  the  ultimate  test  by  which  the  practice 
must  be  tried — remains  to  be  seen.  We  shall  report 
further  on  this  experiment  in  the  autumn,  and, 
along  with  our  own,  we  shall  be  happy  then  to  report 
the  experience  of  any  of  our  readers,  on  the  import- 
ant subject  to  which  it  refers. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  Doncaster  Agricultural 
Society  published  a  Report  of  their  Committee  on  the 
Turnip-fly,  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  its 
ravages.  This  Report  embodied  the  opinions  and 
experience  of  102  correspondents,  and  though  it  sug- 
gested but  few  satisfactory  means  of  diminishing  the 
ravages  of  the  fly,  yet  it  was  influential  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  Entomologists  to  an  insect  which  had 
till  then  almost  entirely  escaped  notice.  Accordingly, 
we  find  from  the  paper  by  JVlr.  Curtis  on  this  subject, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  that  the  economy  of  this  little  beetle  was 
shortly  after  that  made  known  by  the  careful  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  H.  Le  Keux. 

We  extract  the  following  particulars  from  Mr. 
Curtis's  communication  to  the  Agricultural  Society :  — 
"  The  eggs  of  the  common  striped  Turnip-fly  are 
laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  rough  leaf  of  the  Turnip, 
from  April  to  September  ;  they  hatch  in  two  days. 
The  maggots  live  between  the  two  skins  or  cuticles 
of  the  rough  leaf,  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  sixteen 
days.  The  chrysalis  is  buried  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  it  remains  about  a  fortnight.  The 
beetles  live  through  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and 
revive  in  the  spring,  when  they  destroy  the  two  first 
leaves,  called  thecotyledons,orseed-leave3,  of  theyoung 
Turnip.  There  are  five  or  six  broods  in  a  season. 
These  insects  are  most  to  be  feared  in  fine  seasons. 
Heavy  rains,  cold  springs,  and  long  droughts,  destroy 
them.  Theirscentisveryperfect:  thebeetlesHyagainst 
the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from  a  distance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant  is  tlie  best  security  against 
them :  to  secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed,  all  of  the 
same  age.  Uurning  the  surface  of  the  land  is  bene- 
ficial by  destroying  the  chrysalides.  .Sheep-folding 
must  destroy  the  insects  in  every  state.  Oeu[i 
ploughing  is  an  excellent  practice  when  the  chry- 
salides are  in  the  soil.  JJrilling  is  a  far  superior 
practice  to  sowing  the  seed  broadcast.  Long,  raw 
manure  harbours  the  beetles.  The  benefit  derived 
from  the  application  of  lime  and  soot  is  very  doubt- 
ful. Mangohl  Wurzel  is  not  favourable  to  the 
beetles  ;  anil  Swedes  arc  probably  less  attractive  tlian 
white  'i'urnips.  MixiM(r  while  Turnips  with  Hwedcs 
is  not  dcsiriible,  as  the  bcetli'S  may  lie  attracted  by 
the  strong  scent  of  the  former.  JOarly  sowing  is 
attended  with  disadvantages.  Destroy  Charlock — 
it  affords  support  to  the  beetles  before  the  Turnips 
come  up."  Iloeingand  rolling,  constant  hnrBe-hneiiig, 
watering  tlie  crops,  especially  wiih  weak  hriiie,  fnini- 
gation    by    buniing   stubble,   t^c,    tend    to  destroy, 
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harvesting.  We  reckon  we  shall  gain  at  least  a  fortnight 
in  both,  as  proved  last  year,  with  superiority  of  sample, 
and  avoidance  of  wet  weather  in  September. 

4th.  A  perfect  independence  (by  our  efficient  drainage) 
of  a  very  wet  season,  which  has  often  ruined  the  crops 
on  this  farm  ;  witness  1842,  when  th3  Oats  yielded  but 
three  quarters  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  an  inferior 
sample. 

Lastly,  The  agreeable  feeling  of  having  a  complete 
farm,  with  good  roads,  comfortable  homestead,  and 
good  crops,  instead  of  the  former  dilapidated,  beggarly, 
and  poverty-struck  land  and  premises. 

The  saving  of  horse  and  manual  labour  is  consider- 
ably underrated,  when  you  consider  the  ready  communi- 
cation with  each  part  of  the  farm,  the  abolition  of  all 
short  landsj  the  facility  of  ploughing  or  carting  at  almost 
any  time  with  less  power,  the  land  being  firm  and  mel- 
low, instead  of  putty-and-paste-like  ; — no  idle  days  in 
■wet  or  cold  weather,  there  being  employment  under  cover 
for  men  and  horses,  grinding,  cbafF-cutting,  or  thrashing  ; 
the  facility,  at  harvest,  of  drawing  the  loaded  carts  into 
the  bays  of  our  large  barn,  and  at  once  depositing  the 
sheaves ; — the  ease  with  which  they  are  transferred  from 
both  barn  and  stacks  to  the  threshing  machine,  the 
straw  being  delivered  by  the  machine  into  a  gallery  over 
the  very  sheds,  yards,  and  stables,  where  it  is  required  ; 
no  time  lost  or  accidents  in  leading  horses  or  cattle  to 
■water,  there  being  tanks  in  every  yard,  and  a  yard  to 
every  stable — all  the  tanks  filled  simultaneously  from  a 
single  pump.  There  is  another  advantage  of  which  no 
valuation  is  taken,  I  mean  the  farmer  or  bailiff's  time; 
whilst  writing  up  bis  accounts  or  arranging  his  plans,  by 
stepping  from  one  room  to  the  other,  he  can  at  once 
see  every  man,  boy,  horse,  or  sheep,  on  any  part  of 
the  farm  excepting  four  acres.  Any  accident,  neglect, 
maltreatment,  or  pilfering,  is  perceptible  at  a  glance. 

The  course  of  crop-ping  will  be  regulated  by  markets 
and  circumstances.  Ic  may  be  stated  generally,  that  on 
the  heavy  land  Wheat  will  alternate  with  Beans  and  a 
little  Clover  and  Tares  ;  and  on  the  light  land  Barley  suc- 
ceeded by  Rye  for  feed,  and  then  roots,  so  as  to  have  one 
«orn  crop,  one  green  crop,  and  one  root  crop  in  two 
years.  Should  Flax  or  Indian  Corn  be  found  profitable, 
we  may  grow  them.  Itis  intended  to  adopt  Mr.  Hewitt 
Davis's  excellent  practice  (which  is  Jethro  Tull's  revived) 
of  a  small  quantity  of  seed  with  wide  intervals.  For 
carrying  out  this,  no  instrument  appears  so  well  suited 
as  Newberry's  dibbling  machine,  which  will  deposit 
three  pecks  per  acre  of  Wheat  (and  other  corn  in  propor- 
tion) at  intervals  of  six  inches  iu  the  row,  and  the  rows 
twelve  inches  from  each  other  (Beans,  Peas,  and  Roots 
we  mean  to  place  twenty-seven  inches  between  the  rows). 
By  affording  a  sufficient  space  for  frequent  hoeing  and 
cleaning,  this  will  do  away  with  long  fallows,  secure 
heavier  crops  (on  drained  land)  and  avoid  that  competi- 
tion for  support  which  produces,  in  luxuriant  showery 
seasons  like  the  last,  ruinously  laid  crops,  and  lean  mis- 
erable kernels,  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  sample 
by  ten  pounds  in  every  hundred.  We  have  found  Cross- 
kill's  clod-crusher  roller  of  extraordinary  benefit  in 
pulverising  our  stiff  land  (disordered  by  drainage  and 
carting),  and  shall  use  Hill's  pulverising  plough  with 
Mason's  knives :  in  fact,  take  every  opportunity,  by 
means  of  subsoiling,  scarifying,  &c.,  to  obtain  a  fine  and 
deep  tilth  free  from  weeds  ;  nor  shall  we  debar  ourselves 
from  purchasing^guano  or  artificial  manures,  should  such 
a  course  appear  occasionally  desirable.  Our  great  object 
will  be  to  grow  the  very  utmost  that  the  land  can  pro- 
duce by  forcing  ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  in  doing  so,  we 
■virtually  decrease  the  expense  of  rent,  labour,  seed, 
tithes,  rates,  and  other  charges,  thereby  increasing  our 
profit,  and  improving  the  land  for  the  future.  We  are 
now  using  one  bushel  of  bone-dust,  dissolved  in  forty 
pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  to  all  our  root-crops^  in 
addition  to  other  manure. 

The  stock  will  consist  of  twelve  head  of  cattle  fed  in 
stalls  or  boxes  (on  the  principle  so  ably  stated  and  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  John  Warnes,  jun.),  with  steamed  or 
cooked  linseed,  clover,  chaff,  pulse,  potatoes,  &c.  These 
cattle  will  be  considered  our  manufacturers  of  manure, 
as  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  call  them,  and  if  they  occa- 
sionally pay  for  their  feed  or  profit,  so  much  the  better. 
As  we  shall  grow  annually  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  roots, 
we  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  produce  food  enough  for 
200  to  300  sheep,  to  be  folded  on  the  land  or  fed  in  the 
yard,  according  to  weather  and  circumstances,  having  an 
especial  regard  to  the  well-established  fact  (as  proved 
by  Professors  Liebig,  Playfair,  and  others)  that 
with  warmth  and  dryness,  a  little  food  fattens 
quicker  than  a  great  deal  with  cold  and  wet.  All 
our  straw  will  be  cut  into  chaff  for  litter.  There 
appear  many  advantages  in  this,  such  as  the  diminished 
space  it  occupies,  the  readiness  with  which  it  absorbs 
liquid  manure,  its  more  rapid  fermentation,  its  avoid- 
ance of  frequent  turning,  its  portability,  both  as  chaff 
and  manure,  and  above  all,  the  facility  of  commixin"-  it 
intimately  with  the  soil  in  preparation  for  root  crops. 
In  the  tank  we  shall  probably  introduce  a  layer  of  earth 
or  gypsum  between  each  layer  of  manure,  particularly  in 
the  summer  season,  so  as  to  secure  the  ammoaia.  The 
liquid  manure  will  be  applied  by  a  water-cart  to  the 
growing  crops  (the  ammonia  being  first  fixed  by  sulphuric 
acid)  and  as  the  green  crops  are  mowed  for  consumption 
in  the  yard,  the  liquid  manure  will  follow  the  scythe. 
We  have  also  used  much  common  salt,'^specially  on  the 
light  land. — /.  J,  Mechi,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London 

{To  be  continued.) 

--ON  BLACK  H0"RS"EP0Ni5s'.— No.  VIL 
In    concluding  these  papers,  I  have  yet  to  mention 
;  one  agent    which     acts    as    a    vigorous    poison    when 


received  into  the  constitution  through  the  lungs  during 
respiration,  and  which  is  elaborated  in  and  elimi- 
nated by  black  horseponds;  namely,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. It  has  long  been  known  that  this  gas,  when 
inspired,  produces  very  injurious  effects  on  health 
and  life,  even  though  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Tb^nard  and  Du- 
puytren  have  shown  that  birds  are  destroyed  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  only  -j-^Uu'^^^  P"^'-  '^^  *-^'^  S^s,  and 
that  air  containing  ~ij^th  part  will  kill  a  horse  in  a 
short  time.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  long  been  sus- 
pected to  play  an  active  part  in  the  production  of 
malaria;  producing  in  warm  climates  yellow  fever,  and 
in  the  more  temperate  regions  fevers  of  a  bilious  and 
typhoid  character,  as  well  as  ague.  Until  recently, 
scientific  men  have  failed  to  demonstrate  its  existence  in 
places  known  to  be  malarious ;  Professor  Daniel,  how- 
ever, in  1841,  succeeded  in  detectingiquantities  of  this 
gas  in  some  specimens  of  water  submitted  to  his  notice 
by  the  British  Admiralty  for  analysis.  These  specimens 
were  from  the  African  rivers,  Bonny,  Sierra  Leone, 
Monney,  Congo,  and  the  adjacent  seas.  Dr.  Marcet 
found  the  same  gas  in  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  seas  ; 
and  Mr.  Gardner,  of  London,  also  found  it  in  water  from 
the  Booneyand  Lagos.  All  these  localities  are  reputed 
for  their  insalubrity,  and  we  have  recently  had  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  same  in  the  late  Niger  expedition. 
The  same  causes  which  produce  the  yellow  fever  in  the 
African  rivers  are  in  activity  in  our  own  country,  pro- 
ducing malarious  disease,  modified  by  climate,  such  as 
the  agues  anrl  bilious  fevers  of  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
the  Isles  of  Ely,  of  Sheppey,  and  many  other  localities. 

The  active  agents  in  the  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  these  localities  are,  vegetable  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  sulphates,  water,  and  heat.  When 
vegetable  matter,  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  sulphates  in  solution,  these  latterundergo  decom- 
position, oxygen  is  abstracted,  and  sulphurets  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  latter  in  their  turn  yield  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  the  first  nascent  hydrogen  they  encounter. 
The  final  compound  of  these  bases  is  probably  a  car- 
bonate. That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  thus  produced 
is  a  matter  of  demonstration.  Professor  Daniel  put 
decayed  leaves  together,  with  water  containing  sulphate 
of  soda,  in  a  jar,  and  subjected  them  to  the  action  of 
summer  heat  ;  in  three  months  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  abundantly  given  off,  and  the  salts  decomposed.  If 
no  sulphate  be  present  either  in  the  vegetable  matter  or 
water,  the  gas  will  not  be  given  off. 

Now  in  black  horseponds  we  have  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  this  deleterious  gas  ;  we 
have  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
also  the  sulphates  in  solution,  such  as  sulphates  of  lime, 
soda,  potash,  and  magnesia:  these  latter  are  contained  iu 
the  saline  matter  of  the  urine,  and  when  these  ingredients 
are  warmed  by  the  sun,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  we  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generated  in 
abundance;  this  gas  constantly  being  evolved  from 
the  surface  of  such  waters,  renders  the  air  above  and 
around  highly  pestilential.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
does  exist  in  and  is  evolved  from  the  surface  of  black 
horseponds,  we  have  only  to  use  as  a  test  a  piece  of  pure 
silver.  If  a  piece  of  pure  silver  be  partly  coated  with 
grease  or  varnish,  and  be  suspended  for  a  few  days  above, 
or  iu  the  horsepond,  or  in  any  locality  where  the  gas  is 
disengaged,  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  colour 
varying  from  the  palest  yellow  to  orange  or  brown  on  the 
part  uncovered,  while  the  varnished  portion  will  retain 
its  original  brightness,  showing  by  the  contrast  of  colour 
any  change  in  the  exposed  portion.  This  change  of 
colour  arises  from  the  suphur  combining  with  the  silver, 
and  forming  a  sulphuret  of  that  metal.  The  same  change 
occurs  when  a  silver  spoon  has  been  used  in  eating  an 
6&g — the  egg  containing  a  portion  of  sulphur.  The  smell 
of  rotten  eggs  is,  in  fact,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  given 
off  by  the  decomposing  animal  matter  of  the  eggs.  The 
rapid  tarnishing  of  silver  or  plated  goods  in  towns 
arises  also  from  the  same  cause,  this  gas  being  evolved 
from  the  sewers  and  drains  in  abundance. 

Although  the  amount  of  this  gas  evolved  from  the 
black  horsepond  may  not  be  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  animal,  diluted,  as  it  must  be,  by  atmospheric 
air,  yet,  when  so  deadly  a  poison  is  mixed  with  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  must  produce  an  injurious  action  on  the 
animal  economy,  impairing  the  functions  of  every  organ 
in  the  body,  and  interfering  with  that  regular  process  of 
health,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  main- 
tain in  his  feeding  and  fatting  stock.  To  the  existence 
of  such  causes,  also,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  those 
epidemic  diseases  which  so  often  attack,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  carry  off  much  valuable  stock,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fevers  which  may  arise  in  his  own  or  his  neighbour's 
family  from  the  same  source. 

The  farmer  may  devote  his  time  and  attention  to 
breeding  and  rearing  the  best  cattle— providing  the  most 
nutritious  food — feeding  on  the  best  principles — erecting 
the  best-constructed  sheds  with  regard  to  aspect  and 
warmth,  with  all  the  et  celeras  conducive  to  profit ;  yet, 
if  he  neglect  to  keep  up  vigorous  health  in  his  stock  by 
supplying  pure  water,  instead  of  water  polluted  with  the 
excrements  of  his  cattle,  all  his  exertions  will  be  in  vain 
— his  cattle  will  be  longer  in  feeding,  consuming  much 
food,  and  will  never  arrive  at  that  state  of  perfection 
which  it  is  his  object  to  attain. — Alfred  Gyde,  Painswick. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Management  of  Manures. — After  the  farmer  has  ren- 
dered his  fields  free  from  superfluous  moisture,  the  next 
great  object  of  his  care  is  to  enrich  them  wiih  manures. 
Jixperience  has  taught  every  practical  Agriculturist  that, 


notwithstanding  all  his  attention  to  complete  drainage, 
minute^  pulverisation,  thorough  eradication  of  weeds, 
and  strict  adherence  to  alternate  cropping — indispensable 
towards  perfect  husbandry  as  these  unquestionably  are^ 
his  land  will  certainly  and  speedily  become  deteriorated 
in  condition,  and  his  crops  vastly  diminished  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality,  unless  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil  be  kept  up  by  regular  applications  of  enriching 
manures.  Close  and  severe  cropping  being  the  leading 
feature  of  the  agriculture  on  the  strong  fertile  soils  of 
East  Lothian,  frequent  and  liberal  manuring  obviously 
becomes  indispensable.  The  collection  and  judicious 
application  of  manure  are,  therefore,  matters  of  no  trivial 
importance  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  quantity  be  is 
able  to  accumulate,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  its 
management,  much  of  the  productive  capabilities  of  his 
land,  and  consequently  of  the  extent  of  his  own  success, 
will  ultimately  depend. 

The  East  Lothian  practice  of  former  times  in  the 
management  of  dung,  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
defective.  The  great  error  consisted  in  giving  too  large 
a  quantity  at  once,  and  at  very  long  intervals.  At  one 
period  the  quantity  of  manure  bestowed  was  very  great — 
sometimes  triple,  and  always  double  the  bulk  now  applied 
— thereby  surfeiting  one  field  and  starving  others,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  old  agricultural  writer  of  this  county, 
"  The  soil  rioted  in  the  midst  of  plenty  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  fasted  or  starved  for  several  succeeding 
seasons.  Hence  the  generality  of  fields  were  either  too 
rich  or  too  poor  ;  either  saturated  with  manure,  or  com- 
pletely barren  for  the  want  of  it."  The  practice  of  the 
old  farmers  was,  in  other  respects,  equally  injudicious. 
Within  the  last  20  years,  however,  very  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  everything  relating  to  the 
management  of  manure;  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  and  judgment  are  displayed 
in  the  collection  and  general  management  of  manures  by 
even  the  worst  farmers  of  the  present  day,  than  what 
were  shown  by  the  very  best  some  30  years  ago.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  attention  now  everywhere 
paid  to  this  valuable  substance,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  very  ample  room  still  exists  for  further  improvement 
in  the  East  Lothian  mode  of  managing  it.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  substances,  both  of  a  solid 
and  a  liquid  nature,  either  entirely  lost,  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  state  worse  than  useless,  which  might 
very  easily  be  converted  to  the  most  useful  puiposes. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  in  this 
county  in  purchasing  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other 
foreign  "fertilisers,"  whilst  considerable  quantities  of 
equally  valuable  substances  of  home  production  are  either 
altogether  neglected  or  but  partially  employed.  In  point 
of  soil,  cultivation,  and  produce,  East  Lothian,  it  is 
freely  conceded,  ranks  first  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  some  of 
these  respects,  particularly  in  its  mode  of  tillage,  it  will 
at  least  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  improved  dis- 
tricts of  England  ;  but  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  system 
of  farming  here  pursued  acknowledge  that,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  general  economy  of  manures,  the  practice 
of  the  East  Lothian  farmers  is  not  deserving  of  similar 
commendation.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  from  the 
general  anxiety  which  now  happily  prevails  amongst  the 
farmers,  to  hear  and,  so  far  as  practicable  and  profitable, 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  men  of  science  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  that  in  the  management  and  application 
of  manures,  too,  the  spirited  farmers  of  East  Lothian 
will  not  long  remain  behind  their  neighbours.  In  my 
further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  restrict  myself 
chiefly  to  details  of  the  mode  of  managing  farm-yard  dung 
and  other  manures,  now  pursued  by  the  best  farmers  in 
the  county.  The  reader  may  then  judge  for  himself,  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  practice  in  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy. 

Farm-yardDung. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period', 
muck,  lime,  and  seaweed,  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
species  of  manures,  used  in  this  county.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  bone-dust  and  rape-dust  have  been 
extensively  employed  in  Turnip  culture  ;  but  these, 
though  once  highly  prized,  are  in  their  turn  likely  to  be 
superseded,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  the  various  other 
fertilisers  now  so  much  in  vogue.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  cheapness  and  efficacy  of  many  of  these 
new  auxiliaries,  it  is  still  on  the  old  "  muck  midden,"  or 
dung-hill,  that  the  farmer's  chief  reliance  is  placed. 

The  practice  universally  adopted  throughout  the 
Lothians,  of  feeding  cattle  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  except 
milch  cows,  in  open  fold-yards  termed  closes,  with  ac- 
companying shelter-sheds,  greatly  facilitates  the  rotting 
of  straw,  and  the  accumulation  of  dung,  fresh  litter  being 
constantly  required  to  keep  the  yards  dry  and  clean,  and 
straw  given  unsparingly  as  fodder,  the  excrements  of  the 
cattle  uniting  with  the  straw,  and  all  compressed  together 
into  one  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Of 
course,  the  yards  occupied  by  cattle  fed  on  Turnips  and 
Oil-cake,  contain  the  best  dung.  In  the  majority  of  the 
newly-erected  farm-steadings,  the  stable  opens  on  one  side 
upon  some  one  of  these  yards,  the  dung  and  soiled  litter 
from  which  ai*e  regularly  scattered  over  the  yards,  whea 
cleaning  out  the  stable  every  morning. 

When  the  dung  has  considerably  accumulated  in  the 
yards,  or  has  become  pretty  well  rotten,  it  is  carted  out 
at  convenient  opportunities,  to  the  fields  to  which  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  applied,  and  there  stored  up  in  large 
heaps,  here  called  middens.  The  carting  of  dung  from 
the  yards  to  the  fields  intended  for  green  crops,  proceeds 
during  the  winter,  as  suitable  opportunities  occur,  or 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  prevents  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  from  being  carried  on.  Hard,  frosty 
weather  is,  for  obvious  rensons,  always  preferred  ;  but 
the  work  is  proceeded  with  at  all  times  during  the  winter 
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and  spriug,  whea  the  ploughing  is  suspended  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain  or  snow.  A  convenient  spot  near  to  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  field  is  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
donghill,  a  few  cart-loads  of  the  roughest  of  the  dung  are 
first  carried  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  intended  site  tilled 
with  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cart-wheels  from  sinking 
into  the  soft  land.  The  heaps,  for  the  convenience 
of  after  turning,  are  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  so  wide  as  to  allow  the  horses  and 
carts  to  turn,  when  unloading,  on  the  top.  The 
fields  being,  generally  speaking,  rather  large,  and 
often  of  irregular  surface,  two  heaps  are  commonly  made 
of  the  dung  to  be  applied,  so  situated  as  to  economise, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  after  cartage.  When  taken  out 
in  winter,  the  horses  and  carts  are  allowed  to  go  up  and 
unload  upon  the  heap,  one  end  being  left  low  for  that 
purpose,  and  afterwards  made  up  uniform  with  the  rest; 
but  the  dung  taken  out  to  the  fields  during  the  spring, 
or  shortly  before  being  required  for  application  to  the 
land,  is  never  carted  or  trodden  upon.  In  this  case  the 
carts  are  backed  up  to  the  heap,  and  the  dung  thrown 
loosely  together  with  a  grape  or  fork.  The  heap  not 
being  consolidated  by  unloading  upon  it,  the  process  of 
fermentation  commences  immediately  after  its  formation. 
Double-horse  turn-up,  or  as  we  call  them  coup-carts,  are 
invariably  used  in  conveying  dung  from  the  yards  to  the 
fields.  All  the  yards,  sheds,  and  houses  are  cleaned  out' 
generally  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  for  the  dung 
to  be  that  year  applied  to  Beans,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips  ; 
what  is  collected  from  that  period  till  June  being  re- 
served for  the  land  (if  any)  to  be  summer-fallowed. 
The  dung  carted  out  in  winter  is,  in  most  cases,  com- 
pletely turned  over  about  three  or  four  weeks  before 
being  applied  to  the  land,  in  order  to  mis  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  minutely  together,  and  to  bring  the  entire  mass 
into  the  requisite  degree  of  decomposition  ;  the  heaps 
intended  for  Beans,  Potatoes,  Swedish  Turnips,  &c., 
being  turned  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  wanted 
for  application.  This  operation  is  usually  done  by  con- 
tract. In  some  parts  of  the  county  women  are  preferred 
to  men  for  turning  dung,  the  former  being  supposed  to 
take  smaller  grapefuls,  and  mix  tlie  parts  more  intimately 
together,  than  the  latter.  The  workmen  invariably  begin 
at  that  end  of  the  dunghill  on  the  lowest  ground,  and 
after  marking  off  a  strake  or  division,  about  one  and  a 
half  or  two  yards  wide,  according  to  the  depth,  they 
turn  it  over  into  a  mud  heap,  laying  that  which  was 
originally  uppermost  underneath.  The  use  of  the  dung- 
spade  in  cutting  the  dung  perpendicularly  greatly  facili- 
tates its  lifting  with  the  grapes.  When  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  each  division  a  portion  of  the  earth  is  thrown 
over  the  top  of  the  newly-turned  dung.  Another  divi- 
sion of  the  heap  is  then  marked  off  and  turned  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  completed. 
Should  the  dung  be  very  dry  and  but  slowly  decom- 
posing, it  is  customary  to  saturate  it  perfectly  with 
water,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  while  turning  it  over,  which 
considerably  accelerates  the  fermentative  process.  Lat- 
terly a  few  farmers,  while  turning  their  manure  heaps, 
have  sprinkled  them  over  with  a  little  gypsum,  in  order 
to  fix  the  ammonia  evolved  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. Others  are  beginning  to  use  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  whole  has  been  turned,  the  sides  and  top  are 
covered  with  earth  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
dung  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  absorb 
the  volatile  gases  disengaged  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. Dung  carted  out  during  the  spring  and  intended 
for  Potatoes,  is  seldom  turned  over  in  the  field,  it  being 
considered  that  this  crop  does  not  require  the  manure  to 
be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  decomposition  as  for 
Turnips  or  other  crops  having  small  seeds.  The  dung 
intended  for  application  to  the  fallows  is  usually  turned 
over  in  the  yard  in  which  it  has  been  coUscted  a  short 
time  before  being  required  for  use.  If  very  dry,  as  is 
generally  the  case  at  that  period  of  the  year,  water  is 
copiously  added.  Wet  weather  is  always  preferred, 
especially  in  summer,  for  performing  this  operation. —  T. 
Sullivan. 
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By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Continunfl  /ro7n  pageZQl.) 

A.  Clay  and  Loam. — Clay,  as  we  know,  is  a  very  fine 
grained  earth,  which  consisls  of  a  chemical  compound  of 
alumina  and  eiiica,  with  a  great  quantity  of  free  silica 
and  alumina,  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese, 
lilicate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnehia,  and  iron.  Most 
sorts  of  clays  contain,  moreover,  a  small  quantity  of  gyp- 
sum, common  salt,  phonphate  of  alumina,  phoHphate  of 
iron,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  Notwithstanding,  therefi^re, 
that  the  chief  component  parts  of  clay  are  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  have  liUlc  value  as 
manurci,  as  most  soils  contain  them  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, still  it  also  contains  a  small  proportion  of  those 
anbitances,  which  are  essential  for  the  nourJHhment  of 
plants,  and  often  wanting  in  several  sorts  of  soil. 

Loam  differs  from  clay  only  in  the  coarseness  of  its 
grains,  coniittin^  mostly  of  quartz,  but  ut  times  also  of 
felflpar,  mic«,  stlicatcs  of  potash,  lime,  &c.  which  arc  mixed 
more  or  leas  wiih  the  fine  argillaceous  parts.  These 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed,  if  a.  correct  idea  of  the  action 
of  both  clay  and  loam  is  to  be  formed,  iioth  improve 
the  soil,  not  only  mechanically,  but  aUo  chcrnicJilly,  as 
they  contain  subslaocet  which  really  nourish  plnnls. 

Clay  and  loarn  have  long  been  used  in  their  natural 
state  as  well  a*  ronitcd,  in  the  manuring  and  improving 
of  fields ;  and  altliough  some  believe  that  the  manuring 
with  burnt  clay  is  a  discovery  of  recent  date,  it  can  be 


proved  that  it  has  been  used  in  some  countries  for  the 
last  150  years.  In  its  natural  state,  clay,  is  merely  used 
for  improving  sandy,  marshy,  peaty  and  chalky  soils  ; 
because,  although  matters  essential  to  vegetable  nourish- 
ment are  thus  added,  the  main  object  is  to  improve  their 
texture.  In  a  roasted  state,  however,  clay  is  used  on  all 
sorts  of  soils,  as  it  will  not  only  improve  most  of  them 
mechanically,  but  all  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  We 
shall  speak  first  of  the  manuring  with  clay  or  loam  in 
their  natural  state. 

Both  will  decompose,  but  very  slightly,  the  coal  of 
humus  or  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  as  they  do  not 
contain  any  powerful  bases  (as  soda,  lime,  potash)  either 
free  or  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bases  which  are  contained  in  the  clay  or  loam  com- 
bined into  silicates  by  silica,  are  to  become  useful  to  the 
plants,  the  soilmust  contain  a  substance  which  will  decom- 
pose thelatter.  Such  ishumicacid, which  combines  with  the 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash  of  the  silicates  into  salts, 
which  being  soluble  in  water,  will  pass  into  the  plants. 
Humic  acid  is  the  more  important  as  it  has  to  dissolve 
such  phosphates  as  may  be  contained  in  the  clay,  and  to 
convey  them  to  the  plants  ;  because,  although  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  comes  with  the  rain  water  into  the  soil, 
or  which  is  formed  by  the  humus,  acts  similarly  to  humic 
acid,  yet  its  action  is  very  slight. 

The  circumstance,  that  clay  and  loam  always  contain 
only  small  quantities  of  gypsum,  common  salt, and  silicates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  as  well  as  phosphates, 
compel  the  use  of  tbem  in  large  quantities,  if  they  are  in- 
tended to  improve  the  soil  chemically,  and  to  nourish 
plants.  In  sandy  and  marshy  soils  this  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  they  are  also  required  to  improve  them 
physically. 

I  have  analysed  several  sorts  of  loam  which  are  em 
ployed  with  great  effect  for  the  improvement  of  sandy 
soils,  and  subjoin  two  such  cases,  as  I  shall  thus  be  better 
able  to  explain  their  action ;  and  they  may  serve  as  a 
guidance  to  those  who  may  wish  to  manure  their  soils 
with  loam. 

a.  100,000  parts  of  a  loam  employed  for  the  improve 
ment  of  a  sandy  soil,  rich  in  humus,  contain: — 
95,104:  parts  silica  and  quartz  sand 

2,520     ,,     alumina,  partly  combined  with  silica 

1,460     ,,     oxide  of  iron  ditto 

0,048     ,,     oxide  of  manganese 

0,336     ,,     lime  combined  with  silica 

0,125     ,,     magnesia         ditto 

0,072     ,,     potash  ditto 

0,180     ,,     soda  ditto 

0,072     ,,     phosphate  of  lime 

0,048     ,,     gypsum 

0,035     ,,     common  salt 


100,000  parts. 

Of  this  loam  not  less  than  200,000  lbs.  are  to  be  put  on 
one  acre,  to  produce  a  good  effect ;  the  soil  will  then  re- 
ceive 5000  lbs.  alumina,  partly  as  clay,  and  partly  in  a 
free  state,  which  will  not  only  increase  the  powers  of  the 
soil  for  retaining  water,  but  will  in  some  degree  decom- 
pose the  humus  ;  it  will  also  receive  6/0  lbs.  lime,  which 
will  become  gradually  available  for  plants,  as  the  humic 
acid  of  the  soil  separates  it  from  the  silica ;  250  lbs.  mag- 
nesia, which  will  also  reach  the  plants  by  means  of  the 
humic  acid,  and  suffice  for  many  crops  ;  150  lbs.  potash, 
and  360  lbs.  soda,  which,  like  the  lime  and  magnesia, 
will  be  separated  from  the  silica  ;  150  lbs.  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  is  soluble  in  carbonic  and  humic  acid ;  and 
96  lbs.  gypsum,  and  70  lbs.  common  salt,  which  the 
rain  water  will  convey  to  the  plants.  The  quantity  of 
phosphates  of  lime  contained  in  loam  may  be  somewhat 
greater,  but  as  one  crop  does  not  require  of  this  sub- 
stance,  as  has  been  stated  above,  more  than  5  lbs.  or  61bs. ; 
the  quantity  of  it  present  will  suffice  for  30  crops ;  the 
same  will  be  the  case  with  gypsum  and  common  salt. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  part  of  the  mineral 
substances  conveyed  to  the  plants  reverts  again  to  the 
soil  as  manure;  while  some  portions  may  be  altogether 
lost,  as  they  are  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the 
atmospheric  water.  If  instead  of  200,000  lbs.,  300,000  lbs. 
of  loam  are  conveyed  on  one  acre  of  land,  one-third  more 
of  all  these  mineral  substances  will  reach  the  soil,  and  the 
effect  will  he  then  the  greater  ;  but  it  is  the  province  of 
agricultural  calculation  to  see  whether  the  increased 
expense  will  be  commensurate  with  the  result  to  be 
obtained.  If  the  texture  of  dry  sandy  soil  be  improved 
by  loam,  as  it  certainly  will  if  the  above  quantity  be  used, 
it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  dung  will  afterwards 
be  of  more  avail  to  the  crops,  as  it  will  be  less  apt  to 
volatilise,  and  to  be  extracted  by  the  rain. 

100,000  parts   of  a  loam  which  was  used  for  the  im- 
proving of  a  sandy  soil,  which  contained  2-1  per  cent,  of 
humic  acid,  and  was  not  entirely  deficient  in  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash,  soda,  gypsum,  &c.,  was  composed  of 
95,305  parts  silica  and  tjuarlz  sand 

1,600     ,,      alumina  muHtly  combined  witli  silica  , 

2,1-10     ,,      oxide  of  iron 

0,200     ,,      oxide  of  manganese 

0,135     ,,      lime  combined  with  silica 

0,040     „      magnesia  ditto 

0.0I!7     ,,      potaah  ditto 

0,090     ,,      soda  ditto 

0,260     ,,      phosphate  of  lime 

0,065     ,,      gypsum 

0,0 1 H     ,,      common  salt 


100,000  parts. 

liy  the  application  of  300,000  lbs.  of  this  lonm  per 
acre,  we  tiiuref'ire  convey  to  the  Hoil  4H00  lbs.  aliimiriii, 
405  lbs.  lime,  120  lbs.  magnesia,  20  IbH.  potash,  270  lbs. 


soda,  780  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime,  195  lbs.  gypsum,  54  lbs- 
common  salt,  &;c.,  all  which  substances  will  supply  many 
crops  with  the  necessary  nourishment. 

Clay  always  contains  not  only  more  alumina  (at  times 
20  per  ct.),  but  generally  more  gypsum,  common  salt,  pot- 
ash, soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  on  which  account  such  large 
quantities  of  it  as  of  loam,  are  not  required.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  decided  with  accuracy,  by  subjecting  it 
to  chemical  analysis,  as  this  is  the  only  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  the  manuring  substances,  which  are 
thereby  conveyed  to  the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  in  detail  that  clay  and  loam  will  never  improve  the 
soil  as  clayey  marl  does,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be 
used  when  the  latter  is  not  at  hand, 

ON  BONES  AS  MANURE. 
The  chief  ingredients  of  which  the  bones  of  animals 
consist  are  gelatine  (glue),  and  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  They  contain  about  34  parts  of  gelatine, 
and  57  parts  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  ; 
and,  besides  this,  a  small  per  centage  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk),  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (Derbyshire  spar). 
The  only  ingredients  of  any  importance  to  agriculturists 
are  those  which  form  the  chief  bulk  of  bones,  viz.,  gela- 
tine and  the  phosphates.  Bones  are  employed  in  two 
forms,  either  unboiled  or  boiled.  Let  us  consider  what 
takes  place  when  bones  are  boiled  in  water.  The  gela- 
tine dissolves,  and  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  re- 
mains, retaining  the  form  of  unboiled  bones.  The  ques- 
tion now  is.  What  part  does  the  gelatine  play  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants  X  It  has  been  proved  that  gelatine, 
as  such,  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
it  is  only  by  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
that  it  is  able  to  benefit  a  crop.  Gelatine  contains  all 
the  ingredients  necessary  for  this  conversion,  which^ 
however,  takes  place  but  slowly.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  taken  up  readily  by  the  plant,  and  is  expended  in  the 
formation  of  substances  containing  nitrogen.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  salt  is  its  volatility  ;  it  therefore  becomes- 
a  question  of  practical  importance  to  the  farmer,  whether 
it  be  not  more  profitable  to  make  use  of  boiled  bones,  if 
they  can  be  got  cheaper,  and  to  supply  a  safer  and 
cheaper  substitute  for  the  gelatine,  viz.,  a  substance 
capable  of  yielding  nitrogen  to  plants  without  much  loss* 
It  can  be  proved  that  a  great  loss  takes  place  in  unboiled 
bones  in  the  soil  during  autumn  and  winter,  by  the 
volatile  nature  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Of  the  im- 
portance and  use  of  boiled  bones,  those  only  will  doubt 
who  know  nothing  of  the  uses  of  phosphates  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  vegetable  life,  and  who  believe  the  effect  of 
bones  to  be  solely  owing  to  their  animal  matter.  The 
importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  will  be  manifest,  when 
we  are  informed  by  chemists  that  the  ashes  of  the  seeds 
of  Wheat  contain  44^,  those  of  Barley  32,  and  of  Peas 
173  per  cent,  of  it.  How  could  the  bones  of  children 
and  animals  be  formed,  were  they  not  contained  in  their 
food,  which  has  been  abstracted  from  the  soil?  We 
know  that  bones,  by  boiling,  are  only  deprived  of  their 
gelatine ;  and  they  consist,  after  boiling,  almost  wholly 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  price  of  boiled  bones  is  less 
than  half  that  of  unboiled ;  and  since  most  people  will 
allow  that  the  gelatine  may  be  substituted,  why  not 
make  use  of  a  substance  fitted  for  immediate  use  by  the 
plant  ?  Such  substances  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  guano.  Eight 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  every  cwt.  of  boiled 
bones  would  amply  compensate  for  all  the  nitrogen 
which  the  same  quantity  of  unboiled  bones  could  yield, 
provided  all  its  nitrogen  were  imbibed  by  the  plant, — a 
case  which  never  occurs.  It  may  be  urged,  and  truly, 
that  unboiled  bones  are  of  longer  duration  than  boiled 
bones.  This  is  partially  true,  owing  to  the  protective 
influence  of  the  gelatine  ;  but  they  have  the  disadvan- 
tage that,  unless  finely  ground,  they  do  not  exercise 
much  influence  upon  the  plants  in  the  first  year,  whilst 
boiled  hones  benefit  the  crops  immediately.  When  the 
land  is  very  deficient  in  phosphates,  it  will  be  very 
materially  cheaper  to  the  farmer  to  apply  boiled  bones, 
because  with  every  cwt.  of  these  he  supplies  one-third 
more  phosphates  at  half  the  expense.  The  objection 
against  the  shorter  duration  of  boiled  bones  is  easily 
obviated  by  the  application  of  a  quantity  rather  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  rotation  of  crops> 
with  phosphates,  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Professor  Liebig,  viz.,  by  dissolving  them  in  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  1  cwt.  of  boiled  bones  will  more  than 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  a  statute  acre  of  land,  with  the 
necessary  quantify  of  phosphates  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary rotation  of  five  crops.  It  is  better  to  add  more 
than  a  sufficiency,  as  by  these  means  the  land  is 
gradually  improved  without  unnecessary  outlay  of  nioney- 
In  order  to  effect  the  solution,  proceed  as  follows  :— 
1  cwt.  of  the  ground  boiled  bones  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
wooden  tub,  and  3  cwt.  of  water  to  be  poured  upon 
them  ;  70  lbs,  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol  of 
commerce)  arc  now  to  be  poured  into  the  tub,  and  the 
mixture  to  be  well  and  frequently  stirred.  Effervescence 
tdkes  place,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  contained  in  small  quantity  in  the  bones,  and 
the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid,  for  which  reason  the 
tub  must  only  be  two-thirds  filled.  In  tliis  process  the 
Coilowing  decomposition  takes  pliuie  :— The  sulphuric 
acid,  combining  with  the  lime  ond  niagncsiii  of  the  Ijones, 
forms  sulphate  of  lime  and  Hulphatu  of  magnesia  (gypsum 
and  Epsom  suits),  and  renders  the  pliospiioric  acid  solu- 
ble, which,  together  vvitli  iho  sulphate  of  mugnesia,  is 
dihsolvcd  in  the  water.  Allow  the  liquid,  &c.,  to  stand 
over  night,  and  mix  it  upon  the  following  day  with  dry 
i;harcoal,  HuwduHt,  and  soil,  until  all  the  liquor  is  ub- 
Horbud,  and  the  whole  forms  a  stiff  rouss.     Take  it  out 
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of  the  tub,  spread  it  out,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  in  a 
warm  place,  and  apply  it  by  tlie  drill.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
on  pasture  land,  the  best  time  will  be  the  end  of  March. 

Let  me  here  remind  the  farmer  that  in  buying  unboiled 
bones,  he  should  recollect  that  the  younger  the  animals 
have  been  from  which  the  bones  have  been  taken,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  gelatine  contained  therein, 
and  vice  versA,  Old  farmers  have  observfd  that  the 
bones  of  horses  (which  are  only  killed  when  old  and  unfit 
for  use)  are  preferable,  and  of  longer  duration  than  those 
of  any  other  animal.  This  is  evidently  oiving  to  the  large 
amount  of  phosphates  which  they  contain,  varying  from 
70  to  85  per  cent,,  tbus  confirming  the  view  I  take  on  the 
subject  of  boiled  bones.  The  agriculturist  will  find  it  of 
more  advantage  to  use  the  gelatine  of  unboiled  bones,  for 
nourishing  his  pigs,  than  for  applying  to  his  land.  It 
will  well  remunerate  him  to  buy  fresh  bones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  them  together  with  other  messes  for 
nourishing  his  pigs. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  dissolve  his  bones  after 
the  efficient  manner  proposed  by  Liebig,  it  is  better  to 
use  bone-dust.  He  must  not,  however,  imagine  that 
bones  are  a  substitute  for  guano  or  farm-yard  manure. 
If  the  land  is  only  wanting  in  phosphates,  with  nothing 
either  better  or  cheaper  can  they  be  supplied  than  by 
means  of  bones.  They  are  often  found  to  produce  no 
eflfect,  and  in  every  such  case  which  has  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  found  that  the  land  either  contained  a  suf- 
ficiency of  phosphates,  or  demanded  a  supply  of  alkalies. 
Bones  are  almost  as  much  misapplied  as  lime.  All  that 
can  be  answered  for  certain  1o  the  inquiry,  When  should 
bones  be  applied  ?  is,  that  pasture  lands,  on  which 
cattle  have  been  continually  fed  and  brought  up,  without 
any  substitute  for  the  substances  the  eaitli  has  furnished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  manure  of  these  cattle,  must 
ultimately  fail,  unless  the  bones  of  these  cattle  be  re- 
stored. By  means  of  analysis  a  certain  answer  may  be 
given. 

We  now  come  to  the  adulteration  of  bones.  Unboiled 
bones  can  only  be  adulterated  when  finely  ground :  there 
are  then  often  found  mixed  up  with  them  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk,  oystershells),  lime,  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum),  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  most  common 
adulteration  is  the  first,  the  detection  of  which  lies  in 
every  one's  power.  Take  a  weighed  sample  of  bone- 
dust  and  place  it  in  a  small  Florence  flask,  the  weight  of 
which  is  known  and  noted  down  ;  as  much  muriatic  acid 
(spirits  of  salt),  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  as 
there  is  bone-dust  is  to  be  poured  into  the  flask  upon 
the  bones  ;  violent  effervescence  takes  place  if  adulterated 
with  chalk,  whereas  only  slight  effervescence  if  unadul- 
terated. Bone-dust  contains  naturally  about  3  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  After  all  effervescence  has  ceased 
for  some  time,  weigh  the  flask  open ;  the  loss  in  weight 
will  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  chalk  contained  in  the  bone-dust  may  be 
estimated,  remembering  that  every  45  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  corresponds  to  100  of  chalk.  An  adulteration  with 
lime  may  be  proved,  firstly,  by  an  alkaline  taste ;  and, 
secondly,  by  washing  a  small  portion  of  the  bone-dust 
with  water,  filtering  and  adding  a  clear  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  oxalate  of  potasli  to  the  filtered  liquid. 
In  both  cases,  a  white  precipitate  indicates  the  certain 
presence  of  lime.  If  ao  adulteration  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  sulphate  of  barytes  be  suspected,  (this  is  found 
out  by  the  increased  weight,)  the  quantity  may  be  thus 
detected  : — Take  a  dried  and  weighed  sample  of  bone- 
dust,  put  it  into  a  Berlin  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  and 
pour  a  quantity  of  slightly  diluted  muriatic  acid,  sufiicient 
to  dissolve  it.  Heat  it  and  filter  through  filtering  paper, 
and  wash  the  residuum,  if  any  appreciable  quantity  there 
be,  with  clean  water.  Dry  the  filtrum,  separate  the 
powder,  and  weigh  it ;  the  weight  indicates  the  amount 
of  adulteration.  Should  you  wish  to  know  whether  it 
be  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  pour  a  little  water  on 
the  powder,  and  filter  it ;  add  a  small  portion  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  filtered  liquid;  a  white 
precipitate  would  prove  the  adulteration  to  be  gypsum, 
no  precipitate  (sulphate  of  barytes  is  insoluble)  would 
indicate  sulphate  of  barytes.  If  the  experimenter  in 
testing  for  chalk  should  find  none,  he  may  add  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  acid,  and  heat  the  flask  over  a  spirit- 
lamp  until  nothing  more  dissolves  ;  an  appreciable  resi- 
duum would  indicate  an  adulteration. 

The  only  adulteration  of  which  whole  boiled  bones  is 
capable  is  water.  This  may  amount  to  30  per  cent.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  a  dry  bone  will  not  be  taken  in.  I  only 
mention  this  adulteration,  because  I  have  met  with 
farmers  who  told  me  that  they  preferred  the  boiled  bones, 
just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  hollers.— Alberi  J., 
Bernays,  London. 


perceptible  now  or  soon  afterwards,  the  countenance  looks 
pale,  and  upon  parting  the  fleece  the  skin  is  found  to 
have  changed  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale  red,  and  the 
wool  is  easily  separated  fi'om  the  pelt;  and  as  the  disorder 
advances  tlie  skin  becomes  dappled  with  yellow  or  black 
spots.  To  these  symptoms  succeed  inr-reased  dulness, 
loss  of  condition,  greater  paleness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  eyelids  becoming  almost  white,  and  afterwards 
yellow.  This  yellowness  extends  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  a  watery  fluid  apfieara  under  the  skin,  which 
becomes  loose  and  flabby,  the  wool  coming  off  readily. 
The  symptoms  of  dropsy  often  extend  over  the  body,  and 
sometimes  the  sheep  becomes  checkered,  as  it  is  termed — 
a  large  swelling  forms  under  the  jaw — which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fluid  it  contains,  is  in  some  places 
called  the  watery  poke.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
uncertain ;  the  animal  occasionally  dies  shortly  after 
becoming  aff'ected,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  to 
from  three  to  six  months,  the  sheep  gradually  losing  flesh 
and  pining  away,  particularly  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
an  obstinate  purging  supervenes. 

With  regard  to  our  remeriial  measures,  little  satis- 
factory matter  can  be  offered.  There  are  few  drugs 
which  the  laboratory  can  supply  but  what  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting  ;  and  though  salt  has  appeared 
to  have  had  more  effect  on  it  than  anything  else,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  hitherto  medicine  has  offered  no  remedy 
for  this  formidable  and  destructive  disease.  Prevention 
must  be  our  chief  aim,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  much  can  be  done  by  means  of  extensive  and 
general  draining  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long,  by 
the  aid  of  the  legislature  and  the  conjoint  energy  and 
capital  of  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  system 
will  be  adopted  almost  universally,  by  which  alone  this 
disease  is  likely  to  be  controlled  or  eradicated  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  labour  employed  on  the  land, 
and  more  abundant  crops  obtained  from  the  bounty  of 
Nature. 

It  appears  that,  whether  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  cure, 
salt  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over  this  disease  than 
any  other  remedy.  Its  presence  preserves  even  wet 
pastures  from  the  disposition  to  give  the  rot,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  salt  marshes  are  free  from  danger.  In 
what  manner  salt  thus  operates  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  biood  in  this  disease  is  in  a-  slate  of  unnatural 
dilution — it  is  deficient  in  its  fibrous  and  colouring 
principles:  now,  whether  salt,  which  is  a  combination 
of  chlorine  and  soda,  acts  by  restoring  some  portion  of 
those  salts  of  which  the  blood  is  deficient,  or  whether  it 
is  prejudicial  to  the  vitality  of  the  flukes  and  the  eggs,  or 
whether  it  acts  by  the  antiseptic  power  which  belongs  to 
chlorine,  we  cannot  tell,  though  its  influence  over  the 
disease  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Our  own  advice  as  to  remedial  treatment  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  small  compass.  The  sheep  should 
be  removed  from  the  unsound  pasture  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, either  to  a  salt  marsh  or  the  driest  pasture  that  can 
be  found  ;  as  much  salt  may  be  given  as  the  animals  will 
take  with  their  food  ;  to  this  the  sulphate  of  iron  may  be 
joined.  Half  a  drachm  daily  for  each  sheep,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  ginger,  may  be  given  in  nourishing 
gruel.  An  aperient  should  be  given  once  or  twice  during 
the  treatment,  and  may  consist  of  one  or  two  ounces  ot 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  large  table-spoonful  of  common 
salt  dissolved  in  warm  gruel  or  water.  Food  should  be 
given  in  as  nutritious  a  form  as  possible  ;  and  a  pint  of 
Beans  daily  will  be  an  excellent  diet  with  good  Hay  on 
sound  pasture. 

Though  Turnips  cannot  be  considered  as  a  cause  of 
rot,  yet  from  the  superabundance  of  water  they  contain, 
they  are  highly  prejudicial  to  sheep  that  are  affected  with 
the  disease,  particularly  if  taken  whilst  a  hoar-frost  is  on 
them.  Calomel  has  been  strongly  advised,  but  the  recom- 
mendation, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  backed  by 
any  successful  cases.  If  tried  by  way  of  experiment, 
about  five  grains  daily,  with  four  of  opium,  suspended  in 
thick  gruel,  may  be  repeated  once  a  day  for  the  space  of 
a  week  at  a  time. — Eiriracted,  by  permission,  from  Mr. 
Spooner* s  forthcoming  work  on  the  Sheep. 


THE  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 
The  first  symptoms  attending  this  disease  are  by  no 
means  strongly  marked  ;  there  is  no  loss  of  condition, 
but  rather  apparently  the  contrary;  indeed,  sheep  in- 
tended for  the  butcher  have  been  purposely  cothed  or 
rotted  in  order  to  increase  their  fattening  properties  for 
a  few  weeks,  a  practice  which  was  adopted  by  the  cele- 
brated Bakeley.  A  wautof  liveliness,  and  paleness  of  the 
membranes,  generally  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  which  may  be  added  a  yellow, 
ness  of  the  caruncle  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Dr. 
Harrison  observes,  '*  When  in  warm  sultry  and  rainy 
weather,  sheep  that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moist  lands 
feed  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  die  suddenly,  there  is  fear 
that  they  have  contracted  the  rot."  This  suspicion  will 
be  further  increased  if  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  sheep 
begin  to  shrink,  and  become  flaccid  about  the  loins. 
By  pressure  about  the  hips  at  this  time  a  crackling  is 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Tussac  Grass. — We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Sir  William  Hooker  for  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands; — "Feb.  I, 
1844. — If  you  take  this  valuable  production  of  Nature  in 
hand,  and  make  it  known  in  England,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  both  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  parts  of  the  country  best  adapted 
for  it.  I  can  now  further  add,  that  the  experiment  of 
sowing  seed  in  common  garden  mould  in  a  spot  not  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  spray  of  the  sea  answers 
perfectly,  as  also  transplanting  the  young  plants  from 
the  natural  habitat  to  other  and  totally  different  sites  and 
soils  ;  both  these  I  have  proved  to  my  utmost  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  have  also  tried  it  in  garden  ground  richly 
manured.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Grass 
will  answer  anywhere,  and  in  any  soil.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  not  to  mislead  people,  I  have  only  mentioned 
in  my  despatches  the  sites  natural  to  it,  and  have  said  it 
may  be  cue  twice  in  the  year,  but  I  think  it  may  be  gone 
over  four  times.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  improves  much 
by  cutting,  but  is  decidedly  injured  by  grazing,  at  all 
events,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  plant  out  a  large  field  at  Port  William,  the  site  of 
the  new  town,  planting  it  in  rows  ;  and  as  I  think  there 
is  every  probability  of  Oats  and  Barley  answering  well, 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  horses  in  the  stable,  fodderin 
them  with  bundles  of  Tussac  instead  of  hay  ;  and  keep 
my  cows   and    sheep  about  the  premises   by   throwin, 


them  down  bundles  of  Tussac  at  night.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  this  Tussac  grows,  and  can  be  cut.  winter 
and  summer  alike.  You  will  probably  agree  with  me 
tiiat  it  ought  to  be  immediately  tried  at  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands.  It  tvould  be  a  wise  thing  in  the  gentlemen 
of  these  Islands  to  subscribe,  and  send  an  agent  here  to 
collect  seed  and  study  the  habits  of  the  Grass  ;  he  should 
arrive  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  start  again  after 
three  months'  residence,  bringing  with  him  a  small  port- 
able house  (in  preference  to  a  tent)  from  Manning,  the 
builder,of  Stepney  and  Holborn.  The  house  should  bethe 
fac  simile  of  one  he  has  lately  sent  me,  by  order  of  Go- 
vernment, for  the  Survey  Department.  It  is  10  feet 
square,  fitting  in  pannels,  with  a  hipped  roof  and  two 
glass  doors  (so  as  always  to  have  one  to  open  to  lee- 
ward). The  expense  is  about  20/.  or  25/.,  and  would  sell 
when  he  went  away  for  30/.,  or  more.  It  puts  up  and 
takes  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours.  He  should  also  bring 
about  200  bricks,  a  small  barrel  of  lime,  and  a  ton  or  two 
of  coals,  with  biscuit,  tea,  and  sugar.  You  see  I  am 
practical  in  ray  ideas,  and  descend  to  details.  Expe- 
rience makes  every  person  practical.  The  expense  of 
sending  such  an  agent  would  be  far  more  than  repaid  by 
the  abundance  of  seed  he  could  collect,  and  the  care  he 
would  take  of  it  on  the  passage  home.  I  have  sent 
some  seed  to  you  inclosed  in  a  bos,  with  much, 
more  to  Lord  Stanley.  A  settler  here  §ends,  by 
the  same  opportunity,  a  quantity  on  speculation  for 
sale.  I  hope  every  summer  to  be  able  to  collect  some 
from  "  Hooker's  Islet,"  at  the  sea-board,  at  the  east 
end  of  Jackson's  harbour  ;  your  son  knows  the  place. 
Mind  the  birds  when  the  seed-vessels  are  ripening  on  the 
Grass,  I  was  robbed  of  all  mine  from  the  patch  in  the 
garden  in  one  morning.  On  the  Tussac  Islands,  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  our  Falkland  sparrows  are  in  myriads, 
filling  the  air  with  their  chirpings  of  delight.  I  must 
stop  about  the  Tussac,  or  you  will  think  I  ride  my  hobby 
to  death.  Who,  however,  can  help  being  enthusiastic 
when,  filled  with  gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Providence, 
he  contemplates  this  valuable  production,  and  yearns 
with  earnestness  for  it  to  be  appreciated  as  it  ought  to 
be,  clothing  hereafter  the  wild  sea-beaten  regions  of  the 
North  with  its  rich  vegetation  ?  My  heart  is  always 
full  when  I  think  upon, it.  Your  son  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  a  patch  of  Barley,  the  seed  being  brought  from 
so  warm  a  latitude  as  the  Rio  Negro  (lat.  39  deg.),  is 
now  in  ear,  as  is  also  a  patch  of  Oats  ;  the  latter  being 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  strong,  not  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  atfected  by  the  wind.  It  will  be  a  patriotic 
ace  to  send  us  some  Scotch  Oats,  Rye,  Barley  and 
Wheat,  Clover-seed  and  Rye-Grass.  The  Elder-trees 
are  high  and  strong,  as  are  the  Gooseberries  and  Sweet 
Briar,  Broom,  &c.  Roses  from  St.  Helena  are  doing 
extremely  well.  Many  of  the  "Antarctic"  trees  in  the 
grave-yard  are  doing  well,  chiefly  the  Beeches." — R*  C. 
Moody, 

Adulteration  of  Manures. — lam  grieved  to  say  that! 
have  had  full  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  your  Leading 
Article  in  last  week's  Paper,  I  purchased  5  quarters  of 
what  is  called  bone-dust  of  a  neighbour,  intending  to  have 
all  I  wanted  of  him  this  season  ;  I  put  4  bushels  in  a 
tub,  and  mixed  it  with  acid  ;  1  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  not  all  bones,  but  a  mixture  of  lime-plaster  with 
other  rubbish.  I  found  a  bushel  weighed  exactly  /Olbs., 
when  a  bushel  from  Messrs.  Porter,  of  Bristol,  weighs 
46  lbs. ;  I  therefore  conclude  that  not  more  than, 40  or 
50  per  cent,  is  bone.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  this  infa- 
mous cheat,  I  sent  a  parcel  to  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Craig's 
Court,  to  be  analysed,  and  until  that  is  done  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  give  names  ;  and  therefore,  while  you  may 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this,  do  not  mt-ntion  where 
it  comes  from.  When  the  truth  is  ascertained,  I  feel  it 
will  be  my  duty,  however  much  against  my  inclination, 
to  make  the  fraud  public.  I  know  of  no  less  than  ten 
persons  who  have  had  this  stuff  to  mix  w-ith  acid,  and  of 
course  the  trial  must  fail,  and  the  blame  will  he-laid  upon 
me.   l^From  a  known  correspondent.'^ 

Rats. — As  a  Mr.  Meyer  is  making  a  secret  of  a  poison 
for  rats,  I  publish  a  cheap  and  efficacious  one,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  as  being  taste- 
less, odourless,  and  impalpable  (carbonate  of  barytes,  2 
oz.,  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  grease.)  It  produces  great 
thirst,  and  death  immediately  after  drinking,  thus  pre- 
venting the  animals  going  back  to  their  holes.  To  pre- 
vent accidents  to  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry,  it  should  be 
spread  on  the  inside  of  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  hung  with 
wire,  bottom  upwards,  over  a  beam,  just  high  enough  for 
a  rat  to  pass  under  easily.  I  have  proved  the  efficacy  of 
this  poison  during  many  years,  and  have  added  many 
strong  -  smelling  substances,  without  increasing  my 
success. — S, 

Potatoes. — Reading  so  many  opinions  in  your  inva- 
luable journal  on  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes,  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  a  method  recommended  a  few  weeks  back, 
which  was  to  set  large  whole  Potatoes  a  yard  apart;  and 
in  order,  as  I  thought,  to  be  sure  of  having  a  crop,  each 
alternate  row  I  planted  large  cut  sets  ;  the  rows  were  30 
inches  wide,  and  that  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  ma- 
nure rotted  the  sets,  I  planted  them  without  any.  The 
result  is,  that  I  have  fine  strong  plants  from  the  whole 
sets,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  cut  ones  have  rotted. 
A  few  of  the  last  rows  planted  were  smaller  sets,  and 
they  have  failed  altogether ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  plant 
them  over  again,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
plant  whole  ones  in  their  place.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  I  have  raked  the  soil  nearly  flat,  and  top-dressed 
with  guano  whilst  we  had  the  fine  showers  last  week.  I 
am  now  using  the  hoe  to  kill  the  weeds,  which  will  cause 
the  guano  to  drop  amongst  the  roots,  and  shall  then 
plough  them  up  ;  the  result  of  the  experiment,  if  worth  , 
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your  insertion,  shall  be   forwarded  in  due  course.     The 
experiment  is  tried  on  an  acre  of  ground. — F.  JV. 

Ox-eyed  Daisij, — In  many  parts  of  Surrey  the 
meadows  are  quite  overrun  with  this  weed,  and  it  com- 
municates a  most  rank  taste  to  the  batter  made  from  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  in  the  pastures  where  it  abounds. 
There  is  too  much  of  it  to  attempt  to  extirpate  it  suc- 
cessfully by  hcind -weeding-,  as  many  fields  are  quite  white 
•with  the  flowers,  which  expand  about  the  same  time  at 
which  the  Grass  crops  become  ripe.  It  is  never,  there- 
fore, allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
its  having;  become -so  exceedingly  prevalent  in  many  dis- 
tricts where  I  have  observed  it.  1  have  tried  pasturing, 
draining,  and  manuring  the  meadows  where  it  is  abun- 
dant, but  without  materially  weakening  it.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  acquainted  with  this  pest  of  meadow  land, 
may  have  discovered  some  remedy  for  it,  and  there  may 
be  some  manure,  the  application  of  which  would  tend 
to  destroy  it.  Possibly  lime  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  could  suggest  a  method 
of  destroying  it,  of  which  they  have  themselves  proved 
the  efficacy,  it  would  confer  a  great  benefit  to  make  it 
generally  known  through  the  columns  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette. — A  Consiant  Subscriber*  [This  weed 
appears  to  be  unusuiilly  rank  this  year.  Probably  the 
only  way  of  destroying  it,  except  breaking  up  the 
pastures,  is  by  keeping  the  Grass  closely  eaten  down  by 
cattle  and  sheep  for  a  series  of  years.  This  would 
certainly  weaken  it,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  destroy  it.] 

Jlfanures. — The  desire  to  promote  the  science  of 
Agriculture,  is  one  of  the  "Lions"  of  the  day.  The 
steam  is  up,  and  some  of  us  are  fairly  off  on  the  search 
after  new  discoveries  in  this  lerra  incognita.  But 
others  of  us  remain  behind,  and  while  our  friends  are 
gone  on  their  voyage,  let  us  do  the  best  we  may  in  their 
absence,  and  show  them,  on  their  return,  that  with  the 
same  soil,  and  with  manures  better  arranged,  and  with 
materials  found  at  home,  we  can  compete  with  them,  in 
our  common  object — production.  We  shall  avoid  the 
uncertain  speculations  in  guano,  nitrates,  sulphates,  &c., 
for  these  learned  thiugs,  or  rather  names,  mislead  and 
perplex  uneducated  farmers  ;  and  the  statements  written 
respecting  them  tend  to  induce  the  belief  that  substantial 
or  farm-yard  manure  is  unnecessary.  A.nd  then,  as  most 
of  us  have  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  we  may  spend  our 
money  for  adulterated  and  useless  matters,  sold  under 
specious  names,  to  which  they  have  really  no  claim. 
Even  common  salt,  sold  under  the  name  of  Agricultural 
Salt,  is  often  anything  but  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
soot  which  is  swept  from  our  chimneys  becomes,  some- 
how or  other,  a  mixture  of  soot  and  calcined  sawdust 
before  it  is  sold  to  the  farmer.  Good  productive  farm- 
ing does  not  depend  upon  these  things,  so  much  as  upon 
draining,  deep  and,  frequent  ploughing,  clearing  the  land 
from  all  other  plants  but  those  you  desire  to  grow, 
early  seeding,  and  last,  but  not  least,  preserving  every  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  that  can  be  found,  either  on  or  off 
the  farm,  and  mixing  it  judiciously  with  the  excrement 
of  a  well-selected  stock  of  animals  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  preserving  the  mixtures  in  properly  con- 
structed yards  and  tanks.  But,  although  I  advise  the 
farmer  not  to  be  led  away  by  uncertain  and  delusive 
schemes,  yet  he  should  keen  his  eye  open  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  wiser,  because  better  educated  men.  You  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  waste  of  some  of  our  best  ma- 
nure?, which  could  be  arrested  by  timely  care,  and  I 
shall  close  my  note  with  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
saving  of  something  to  a  profitable  purpose,  which  ia 
commonly  overlooked  and  lost.  The  compost  described 
below,  I  have  seen  extraordinary  effects  from  in  Turnip 
cultivation,  but  no  doubt  it  can  be  applied  to  other  plants 
with  equal  advantage.  I  shall  describe  a  quantity  appli- 
cable to  one  acre,  either  sowed  broadcast  or  drilled  in 
with  the  seed  : — Put  8  bushels  of  crushed  bones  into  a 
dry  shed,  and  add  from  time  to  time,  as  they  come  to 
hand  from  the  farm-house,  or  as  they  can  be  procured 
elaewhere,  21  bushels  of  ashes  (wood  are  the  best),  and 
empty  upon  the  mass,  from  day  to  day,  the  contents  of 
the  chamber  utensils ;  to  be  stirred  and  mixed  occa- 
sionally. At  least  G  or  8  acres  may  be  thus  manured  at 
a  farm  consisting  of  as  many  persons.  Some  of  your 
chemical  correBpondents  will,  perhaps,  explain  the  clie- 
mical  changes  which  occur  under  these  circumstances, 
and  t«n  us  what  new  compounds  are  formed. — //.  D., 
JVitham. 

Tares. — I  consider  Tares  to  be  as  valuable  a  crop  as 
the  farmer  can  have,  for,  if  grown  properly,  they  are 
ready  at  a  aeason  of  tlie  year  when  an  artificial  green  crop 
18  moBt  wanted.  'J'he  land  I  have  to  grow  them  on  in 
good  WherJt  noil,  but  still  will  not  bring  tliem  at  the  time 
when  moat  needed.  Having  Hown  some  immediately 
after  harve«t  in  184^,  I  found  they  did  not  make  much 
progrcflH,  and  therefore  bethought  mym\t  of  applying 
•ome  kind  of  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  and  on  the  2Uih 
March,  1844,  1  Howed  soot  and  huIC  broadcuHt  in  the 
proportions  mentioned  by  C.  Johnson,  Enq.,  in  his 
Taluabic  publication  on  Fertiiizf-rn,  viz.,  .'iO  biishelH  of 
■oot  and  8  of  «ale  per  acre,  thinking  that  if  beneficial 
for  Wheat,  it  would  mont  likely  be  equally  «o  for  Tares  ; 
hot  to  my  great  dUappointment,  owing  no  doubt  in  u 
great  measure  to  the  unfavourable  dry  weatht-r  which 
followed  in  ihid  port  of  the  country,  hall  fhi;  crop  whh 
^c*troyed,  and  it  is  now  in  a  very  poor  pli^llt  inde(;d. 
Some  BelMown  Wheat,  which  happened  to  hit  luft  in  the 
soil  from  the  prccedinjf  crop,  isgrowing  very  luxuriantly. 
The  plan  I  iotend  adopting  next  mwm  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  as  fullown  :— Get  the  land  ready  »b  noon  as 
potmibji;  after  harvest,  and  drill  the  Tares  in  witb  nome 
manure,  which  wiU  help  to  force  the  crop;  keep  hocittg: 


and  watering  with  a  liquid-manure  cart  in  dry  weathei 
if  necessary,  and  by  this  means,  the  weather  proving 
favourable,  I  hope  to  insure  a  good  crop.  Although 
mine  was  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  it  might  answer 
on  different  land ;  but  I  would  caution  your  readers  to 
be  careful  as  to  the  use  of  salt,  and  only  try  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground  at  once  ;  as  many  know,  and  I  have  found 
out  by  experience,  what  a  deleterious  substance  it  is  when 
applied  in  too  large  quantities  to  the  soil. —  Titus  Oats, 
Nottingham. 

Tetv. — On  extensive  pasture  lands,  near  the  summit 
of  Birling-hill,  two  miles  north  of  Town-Mailing,  Kent, 
are  a  great  many  old  and  several  young  Yew-trees.  The 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  kept  there  have  never  suffered 
any  ill  effects  from  eating  the  green  branches.  About  18 
years  ago,  a  large  tree  was  cut  down  in  the  winter  season  ; 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  were  removed,  and  a  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  used  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  one  of  the  hedges. 
A  few  days  afterwards  several  bullocks  and  horses  died, 
and  on  opening  their  stomachs  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sere  bark  and  leaves  was  found  in  each.  The  cattle 
seldom  or  never  browse  them  when  other  green  food  can 
be  found ;  indeed,  during  the  spring  and  summer  the 
farmers  are  careless  about  removing  the  trees  or  branches 
that  may  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  as  they  never  see 
that  the  sheep  or  stock  will  then  touch  them. —  JV.  P. 
Keane,  Leybourne  Grange.  [Another  correspondent, 
"  H.  T.,"  states  that  the  apparent  want  of  agreement 
amongst  the  witnesses  on  this  subject  is  owing  to  one 
party  describing  consequences  which  have  followed  when 
cattle  have  eaten  Yew  on  a  full  stomach,  while  the  in- 
stances recorded  by  the  other  party  have  occurred  when 
Yew  has  been  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.] 

Rabbits. — Under  the  initial  "C."  I  some  time  back 
made  inquiry  about  the  destruction  of  rabbits.  For 
numerous  replies  from  public  and  private  correspondents 
I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks.  I  have  used  many  of 
the  plans  recommended.  No  information  has  been  so 
conclusive  as  that  from  an  "  Old  Poacher  ;"  he  recom- 
mends to  get  three  or  four  dozen  either  polecats,  martens, 
or  young  kittens  just  fit  to  take  from  the  old  cats,  and 
turn  them  out  in  different  quarters.  Nothing  will  be 
more  likely  to  destroy  all  the  rabbits,  game,  or  the  rest 
of  the  gamekeepers. —  C. 

Rooks. — I  must  say  one  word  in  favour  of  this  mis- 
understood bird  and  valuable  farmers'  friend.  It  is  true 
they  do  sometimes  attack  the  Corn,  when  it  first  appears 
above  ground,  but  I  believe  they  do  not  eat  it  before  it 
begins  to  vegetate  ;  and  they  amply  repay  the  farmer  for 
the  damage  they  do  to  the  sprouting  props,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  larvEe  of  insects,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
rooks,  would  do  ten  times  as  much  injury.  Many  years 
ago  I  was  drilling  a  field  with  Beans  ;  the  rooks  were 
very  numerous  and  busy,  chiefly  on  the  freshly-drilled 
ground.  My  ploughman  was  much  annoyed  to  see  them 
so  actively  employed,  and  insisted  that  they  were  devour- 
ing the  Beans.  Happening  to  have  my  gun  upon  my 
arm,  1  shot  one  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake  ;  on 
opening  it,  the  crop  was  found  full  of"  the  larvae  of  the 
cockchafer,  but  not  one  Bean  was  to  be  seen  in  it !  I 
would  recommend  your  correspondent  "  Facile"  to  read 
the  article  on  the  Rook  in  Yarrell's  "British  Birds;" 
he  would  not  then  consider  them  useless  to  the  farmer, 
because  they  do  not  destroy  the  Turnip-fly. — Lusor. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Sometime  since  I  dressed  three  or 
four  acres  of  old  and  new  Grass  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at 
the  rate  of  1  cwt.  to  the  acre,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Grey,  of  Dilston.  Notwithstanding  the  dry,  harsh,  and 
ungenial  weather,  the  present  appearance  of  the  Grass, 
especially  the  new  Grass,  is  very  luxuriant,  so  much  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by;  and  the  experi- 
ment promises  well.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  an  old 
farmer,  however  tells  me  that  he  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment, and  had  a  very  good  crop  ;  hut  at  the  expense  of 
his  aftermath  and  subsequent  crop.  He  therefore 
denounced  nitrate  of  soda  as  impoverishing  to  the  soil. 
Now,  I  am  neither  farmer  nor  chemist  enough  to  argue 
the  point  with  him,  or  to  decide  the  matter  for  myself. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  argument  ia  fallacious, 
for  every  good  crop  exhausts  the  soil,  and  the  better  the 
crop,  the  more  complete  the  process  of  exhaustion.  A 
farmer  might  as  well  lament  having  a  good  crop  of 
Wheat  or  Turnips  on  the  ground,  because  tliey  were 
impoverishing  his  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  not  to  abstain  from  using 
that  which  will  give  a  good  crop,  but  to  restore  to  the 
land  the  constituent  elements  of  which  the  good  crop 
complained  of  may  have  deprived  it  ;  and  suppose  this 
is  a  correct  idea,  my  desire  is  to  learn  what  is  the  best 
and  moat  desirable  mode  of  proceeding  with  land  that  is 
to  be  ploughed  next  spring  for  Outs,  and  which  is  now, 
thanks  to  nitrate  of  soda,  bearing  an  exhausting  crop  of 
new  Grass. — S.  L.  Ji.  [The  ploughing  in  of  tlio  Clover- 
root  is  generally  sufficient  surety  for  the  succeeding  Out- 
crop.] 

Steeping  Seeds. — When  J  lust  wrote  to  you  from  Dor- 
sethbire  1  promihCil  to  send  you  the  analysis  of  Catnp- 
bell's  solution,  or  steop  for  Wheat.  1  diKtruntc-d  my  own 
skill  in  asHaying,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Moraon,  in 
Southampton-row,  a  sample  of  the  rnhxturo.  He  writes 
— "This  salt  confiists  aitiiost  entirely  of  muriate  and 
Hulphalf!  of  ammonia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and 
siiioa  ;  but  as  all  impure;  salts  of  this  clnss  are  contami- 
nated with  iron,  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Ihcni 
in  an  impure  Hiate,  in  the  following  pruporlionu; — ■ 
Miirlntc  of  nrniiionitt  .        ,        .        .     'J.'l  purls. 
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1  hese  salts  being  imperfectly  mixed,  it  is  probable  some 
variation  would  be  found  in  different  samples."  My 
own  experiments  prove  that  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  of 
soda  and  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  superphos- 
phate of  hme,  in  equal  parts— 1  lb.  of  the  mixture  dia- 
solved  m  1^  gallons  of  water,  acts  more  quickly,  i.  e., 
produces  a  more  rapid  and  darker  vegetation  than  Mr. 
CampbeU  s.— ^.  Huxtable. 

Swedish  r«rnip5.— Knowing  the  value  of  Turnips  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in  the  present 
year,  when  the  Grass  is  still  very  short,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  Swede  Turnips  at  the  present  moment  (on  which 
my  cattle  are  feeding)  perfectly  sound,  and  I  have  nearly 
sufficient  for  another  month.  They  have  been  kept  by 
placing  wattled  hurdles  at  a  cart's  breadth  apart,  and 
sloping  outwards  at  a  gentle  inclination,  not  lined  with 
straw,  which  prevents  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  per- 
meate the  heap,  and  carry  off  the  damp  vapours  ;  the 
Turnips  are  then  piled  up  as  high  as  they  will  stand'  and 
brought  to  an  edge,  and  thatched  after  the  heat  has  in 
great  measure  evaporated,  placing  only  some  loose  straw 
on  the  top  to  keep  out  the  heaviest  rains.  My  heap  was 
40  yards  long  without  a  single  unsound  root.  Mangold 
Wurzel  I  keep  in  the  same  way.  I  find  great  benefit  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  they  are  dry,  from  allowing 
the  cut  Turnips  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water, 
before  being  given  to  the  cattle,  as  they  imbibe  a  large 
portion  of  moisture.— J".  L.  T.  [We  can  state  from 
experience  that  this  is  a  very  excellent  plan  of  housing 
roots,  having  this  year  had  about  1200  tons  of  roots.  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Carrots,  under  this  sort  of 
cover,  which  preserved  them  well.  We  shall  refer  par- 
ticularly to  this  subject  at  the  proper  season.] 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  19th  of 
June  ;  present — the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President, 
in  the  chair ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Itchester,  Earl 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Lord 
Bridport,  Hon.  Colonel  D.  Pennant,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Capt. 
Spencer,  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P. ;  T.  Alcock, 
Esq.,  M.P,;  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Baines, 
Esq.  ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq,,  M.P. ;  T.  R,  Barker,  Esq.  ;  3. 
R.  Barker,  Esq. ;  J.  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  H.  Blanshard, 
Esq, ;  Sir  A.  de  C-  Broke,  Bart. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Calvert;  Col.  Challoner  ;  H.  Colman,  Esq.  ;  J,  Dean, 
Esq.;  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  B.Forrester,  Esq.  ; 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M,P.  ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  J.  B. 
Glegg,  Esq.;  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.;  Sir  H.  Hoskyns, 
Bart. ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Col.  Le  Couteur  ; 
Sir  C,  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Col.  M'Douall ;  J.  L.  Na- 
per,  Esq. ;  Sir  J.  Ogilvie,  Bart.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  J, 
Parkes,  Esq.jC.E.;  E.  Parkins,  Esq.;  E.  W.  Pgu- 
darves,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart. ;  H.  Price,  Esq. ; 
J,  Roddam,  Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.;  Prof.  Sewell ; 
J,  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.  ;  R. 
Spooner,  Esq. ;  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  ;  T.  Tweed,  Esq. ; 
and  J.  L.  White,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 
Knight,  J.,  Southampton 
Gatrell,  W.,  Lymington,  Hants 
Thoume,  J.,  Guernsey 
Edwards,  R.,  Roby  Hall,  Liverpool 
Parsons,  G..  Bursledon,  Southampton 
Martin,  J.,Evershot,  Dorchester,  Dors. 
Raphael,  L.,  Bushill  Park,  EdmoLton 
Buchan,  H.,  Southampton 

Hall,  E.  C.  L.,  Emiyn  Cottage,  Newcastle-Eralyn,  S.  W, 
Phillips,  J.,Lortiship.lane,  Tottenham 
Eetts,  W.,  Leicester 

The  names  of  23  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was  called  by  Viscount 
Howick,  through  Mr.  Shelly,  to  the  best  mode  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  the  numerous  details  connected 
with  draining,  and  the  cheap  production  of  the  most  effi 
eient  tiles  for  that  purpose ;  by  Mr.  Parkes,  to  the  im- 
provements effecting  in  the  Benenden  Pipe-tile  Machine 
of  Mr.  Law  Hodges,  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cot- 
tam  and  Hallen ;  and  by  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and 
Andrews,  of  Reading,  to  their  invention  of  a  new  and 
cheap  machine  for  the  production  of  pipe-tiles. — Dr. 
Playfair,  Consulting-Chemist  to  the  Society,  announced 
to  the  members  the  extensive  arrangements  he  had  made 
at. Manchester,  for  analyses  of  soils  at  rates  of  one-half 
the  amount  of  those  he  had  formerly  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  for  their  reference. — Mr,  Pellatt  presented  a 
new  glass  milk-pan,  with  an  inner  circular  groove  for  the 
reception  of  the  milk  last  left  in  the  pan,  agreeably  with 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  ;  and  announced  his 
engagement  in  perfecting  glass  syphons  for  dairy  use. — 
Mr.  Frere,  C.E.,  Bitton  Rectory,  near  Bristol,  presented 
a  small  supply  of  Neapolitan  skinless  Barley^  he 
had  received  by  the  last  Mediterranean  mail  from  a  friend 
in  Malta.— The  Imjierial  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Caen,  each  pro- 
sented  to  the  Library  of  tlie  Society  a  set  of  their  re- 
spective volumes  of  Transactions.— The  Royul  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  transmitted  copies 
of  the  prize  sheets  for  their  ensuing  Show  in  Dublin  ;  and 
Mr.  Mechi,  of  Lt'udenliall-btreet,  copies  of  the  hiBt  report 
on  his  agricultural  improvements  in  Essex.  — Mr.  Slaney 
presented  Mr.  Ford's  new  junction-tiles,  made  agrceabk 
with  u  Buggestion  of  Mr.  Pusey.  For  all  wfiieh  commu- 
nications and  presents,  the  Council  ordered  their  b^JBt 
thanks. 

The  Council  then  adjouraed  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
20th  of  June. 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Sraintree  and  Booking. — At  a  late  meeting  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  F.  Hobbs  being  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  delivered  a  lecture  on  draining.  After  some 
general  remarks  arising  from  the  occasion,  he  stated, 
that  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  350  years  ago, 
there  was  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  draining  in  Essex, 
whicii  described  the  work  as  parallel  drains  filled  up 
with  elm  twigs,  and  which  when  opened  fifty  years  after- 
•wafds  were  found  to  be  sound.  These  drains  were  three 
feet  deep  and  sixteen  feet  from  each  other.  I  think 
(said  Mr.  S.),  draining  was  first  introduced  in  Essex.  I 
do  not  claim  the  invention,  but  I  consider  the  merit  to 
which  I  am  entitled  consists  in  directing  the  work  to  be 
done  in  a  safer  and  more  judicious  manner.  I  first  at- 
tended to  the  subject  in  Stirlingshire,  where  draininj  in 
the  low  lands  had  been  introduced  from  Ireland.  The 
character  of  this  soil  was  alluvial,  and  of  a  very  unpro- 
ductive quality,  and  the  drains  were  filled  with  turf  and 
stones.  I  soon  had  opportunities  of  extending  the  prac- 
tice to  the  upper  lands,  and  of  persuading  my  neighbours 
to  adopt  better  plans  of  carrying  out  the  work.  I  was 
subsequently  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  thorough  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  views  of  these 
two  important  operations  than  by  explaining  a  diagram 
which  is  intended  to  represent  the  soil  of  the  field  above 
the  drains.  The  upper  division  is  the  soil  affected  by 
the  common  plough;  the  second  division  is  the  soil 
moved  by  the  subsoil  plough  ;  and  the  lower,  the  soil 
undisturbed  by  either  operation.  Now  in  the  old  sys- 
tem of  draining,  to  catch  the  surface  water,  the  drains 
were  cut  across  the  hill  ;  to  point  out  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  plan  is  one  of  the  objects  of  my  lecture.  In 
an  undrained  state  the  cracks  in  the  soil  receive  as  much 
water  as  they  will  contain,  but  in  heavy  rains  they  are 
soon  filled,  and  the  superabundant  water  runs  over  the 
surface  and  retards  early  sowing  in  the  spring,  which  is 
essential  to  productive  farming,  and  it  also  unfits  the  soil 
for  the  safe  reception  of  the  seed.  The  purpose  of 
thorough  draining  is,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  the,  water 
rapidly,  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  distances  of  the 
drains,  as  well  as  their  depth,  must  vary,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Experience  has  pointed  out  that 
in  impervious  soils  18  feet  is  a  good  working  distance, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  extreme  stiff  clay,  drains  do 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  dry  the  land  when  first  put  down  ; 
the  improvement  in  these  cases  is  gradual,  and  may  take 
several  years,  but  the  result  is  certain.  Drains  in 
these  soils  should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  In  work- 
ing strong  soils  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  work 
the  ridges  into  a  round  form,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
escape  from  the  surface,  and  run  off  in  the  furrows  ;  by 
draining  it  is  intended  that  the  water  should  pass  through 
the  laud,  and  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  be  accomplished 
with  certainty,  If  subsoiled  and  thoroughly  drained,  the 
clay  cracks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  drains 
— for  clay  contracts  a  sixth  part  of  its  bulk — which  leaves 
openings  for  the  water  to  pass  down  ;  you  may  trace  these 
cracks  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  and  down  to  the 
drains ;  in  dry  weather  for  a  long  continuance  these  cracks 
are  so  extensive  that  the  land  becomes  like  a  sponge. 
The  admission  of  air  carries  on  the  process  by  its 
chemical  action,  and  divides  the  soil  into  minute  particles. 
In  thorough-drained  and  subsoil-ploughed  land,  there- 
fore, of  whatever  texture,  the  water  readily  finds  its  way 
through  the  furrow-slice  into  the  subsoil,  and  from  thence 
into  the  drains,  and  no  longer  passes  over  the  surface. 
This  may  be  called  theory,  but  it  is  fact  drawn  from  ob- 
servation. I  have  examined  the  soil  most  carefully  by  a 
magnifying  glass,  to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But 
I  must  observe,  that  clay  land  when  first  drained  is  not 
like  land  of  a  more  open  texture,  and  caution  is  necessary 
in  opening  the  subsoil.  At  Castle  Howard  some  land 
of  this  description  was  subsoil-ploughed  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  drained,  and  the  result  was  injurious; 
but  when  the  subsoil  plough  was  used  from  two  to  four 
years  after  draining,  it  was  successful.  In  recent  drains 
the  water  carries  with  it  into  the  drains  sediment,  but  in 
a  short  time  it  percolates  through  the  soil  into  the  drains 
in  a  pure  state,  leaving  behind  all  matter  held  previously 
in  solution.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  in  strong 
adhesive  clays  the  drains  should  not  be  more  than  from 
18  to  20  inches  deep.  I  say  they  should  be  deeper,  or 
the  water  will  be  too  near  the  surface.  It  is  requisite  to 
good  farming  that  land  should  be  worked  early,  and 
therefore  the  exit  of  water  should  be  speedy.  The  feet 
of  the  horses  do  great  damage  to  land  that  is  charged 
with  water  near  the  .surface  ;  and  therefore  the  deeper 
the  water  lies  the  less  injury  will  accrue  from  this  source. 
Air  acts  speedily  upon  the  surface  ;  as  the  water  re- 
cedes into  the  soil,  the  air  takes  its  place,  and  thus  land 
deep  drained  is  easily  worked.  The  absorption  of  water 
by  the  atmosphere  is  much  more  rapid  at  one  time  than 
another,  which  one  may  witness  by  the  rapid  or  tardy 
disappearance  of  vapour  from  the  chimney  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Many  suppose  that  on  filling  up  a  drain,  the 
6oil  should  not  be  put  in  close  or  firm,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent the  water  getting  through  it ;  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  practice  of  plug-draining.  I  say  it  is  better  to 
put  in  the  stiff  clay  upon  the  pipe  or  tile  than  looser  soil. 
The  cracking  of  this  stiff  clay,  if  put  directly  upon  the 
drains,  facilitates  the  passing  of  the  water  into  it ;  looser 
stuff  will  melt  down,  pass  into  the  drains,  and  choke 
them.  The  clay  should  be  put  in  a  wet  state  over  the 
trains.  I  have  found  two  inches  of  sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  drains.  The  drains  may  be  placed  at  greater 
distances  if  the  land  be  subsoiled  than  otherwise.  In  the 
very  adhesive  clays,  the  stiffest  T  have  ever  known,  the 
distance   may  be  from  15   to   21  feet.    There  may  be 


stronger  clays  in  this  county  than  1  have  seen  else- 
where. Time  is  necessary  to  establish  the  full  benefit 
of  draining  stiff  soils:  you  must  wait  for  two  or  three 
years  for  the  full  effect.  I  have  known  in  Stirling- 
shire a  progressive  effect  for  20  years  in  the  conversion 
of  strong  lands  into  Turnip  soil.  In  regard  to  the 
expense  of  draining,  you  have  all  a  practical  knowledge. 
In  the  strong  clays  of  Scotland,  the  plough  has  been 
employed  to  18  inches  deep  ;  even  30  inches  have  been 
opened  by  the  plough  with  twelve  horses  and  six  men, 
which  enables  36  yards  to  be  taken  out  for  2d.  upon  a 
large  scale  ;  no  spade  is  here  used.  Materials  used  for 
preserving  the  openings  of  the  drains  vary  in  different 
places.  Stones  are  the  best  if  small,  but  they  require 
greater  care,  and  often  fail  from  mud  getting  in. 
Clay  should  be  put  over  the  stones,  then  straw  put  in 
on  the  wet  clay  as  a  close  cover,  and  then  filled  up  with 
common  soil.  Tiles,  with  or  without  soles,  or  pipes, 
are  now  extensively  used  ;  they  should  not  be  small, 
and  great  care  should  be  exercised  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently burnt.  Circular  tiles,  with  a  sole  somewhat  con- 
cave, are  preferred  by  some.  I  think  them  the  safest. 
The  water  with  such  a  bottom  will  clear  itself  better. 
Over  the  tile  or  pipe  put  stones,  if  you  can  get  them,  so 
as  to  prevent  mud  getting  in.  In  the  clay  embank- 
ments of  railroads  the  water  gets  into  the  cracks,  and 
breaks  down  the  embankment  by  dividing  the  clay.  If  the 
drain  be  kept  open  it  is  not  of  much  importance  whether 
tiles  or  pipes  are  used ;  if  well  burnt  they  are  indestructible, 
and  in  all  cases  cover  the  drain  with  strong  clay.  Level- 
ing is  of  great  importance — in  many  cases  absolutely 
necessary  to  safety.  A  very  small  fall  will  do ;  even  one 
to  four  inches  per  mile  is  safe,  (?)  but  have  more  if  you 
can  get  it.  After  land  is  thoroughly  drained  it  should 
be  worked  flat,  without  furrows.  The  margin  of  the 
furrow  is  always  defective  in  produce.  Experience 
teaches  us  this — that  it  should  be  flat,  as  you  are  sure  to 
have  equal  benefit  or  injury  from  rain;  and  as  water 
takes  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  which  descends 
with  the  rain,  it  is  thus  distributed  in  equal  proportions. 
And  land  is  more  easily  worked  flat,  especially  with  a 
turn-wrest  plough,  and  no  injury  occurs  by  the  use  of 
this  instrument  from  the  treading  of  the  horses  on  the 
ploughed  soil,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  avoided.  No 
stiff  lands  should  be  worked  wet.  With  the  turn-wrest 
plough  you  also  get  a  quarter  of  an  acre  more  ploughed 
per  day. — After  a  long  discussion  Mr.  Pattison  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Blair  Warren,  and  carried  with  great  cheering. 
—  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

Darlington. — This  Club  held  their  monthly  meeting 
on  Monday  last.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
Best  Method  of  Fallowing  the  Strong  Clay  Lands  of  the 
District,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  break  the  Pan  or 
Old  Sole  of  such  Lands  in  Fallowing.  Mr.  Walton,  the 
Vice- Chairman,  on  introducing  the  subject,  read  to  the 
meeting  a  very  interesting  paper,  written  and  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Mr,  George  Davidson,  now  of  Darlington, 
when  a  very  spirited  discussion  followed.  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — That  it 
is  better  not  to  break  the  pan  or  sole  to  any  great  extent, 
either  by  subsoiling  or  otherwise,  unless  the  land  be  first  ef- 
effectuallythorough-drained,in  order  to  carry  off  the  water; 
but  at  the  same  time,  deep  ploughing,  on  the  majority  of 
strong  clays,  is  considered  highly  advantageous,  and  is 
strongly  recommended  ;  bearing  in  mind  always,  that  the 
first  pioughingishould  be  given  in  the  autumn,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  so  that  such  parts  of  the  pan  or  subsoil 
as  may  be  turned  up  by  that  ploughing  may  be  exposed 
to  the  frost ;  the  land  also  to  be  thoroughly  water-fur- 
rowed and  gripped,  and  afterwards  well  cleaned  and  cul- 
tivated during  the  succeeding  summer^s  fallowing.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Davidson  for 
the  valuable  information  which  he  has,  from  time  to 
time,  presented  to  the  Club :  and  the  subject  fixed  for 
discussion  at  the  nest  monthly  meeting,  was  fixed  to  be 
the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Stall  and  Pasture  Feeding 
during  Summer,  for  Draught  Horses  and  other  Cattle, 
with  the  best  and  most  profitable  Green  Fodder  for  Stall 
Feeding. 

Ardrossan. — After  the  Annual  Cattle  Show  of  this 
Society,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  dined 
together  at  Irvine,  Capt.  Montgomerie,  of  Giffen  in  the 
chair.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  chairman  stated 
it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  present, 
that,  when  making  some  remarks  on  the  quality  of  ren- 
net, at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  November  last,  he 
had  observed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society, 
attached  to  the  first  Number  of  the  new  series  of  the 
'*  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  among  some  experiments  on 
milk  by  Professor  Traill,  that  he  found  sulphuric  acid 
produced  a  much  larger  proportion  of  curd  than  rennet ; 
and  that,  though  late  in  the  season,  he  (the  chairman) 
would  try  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  communicate 
the  results,  and  submit  the  produce  to  be  tested  by  the 
Society,  which  he  now  did,  placing  upon  the  table  two 
small  cheeses — the  one  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
other  with  rennet.  These  cheeses,  Ke  stated,  were  made 
under  his  own  inspection,  of  equal  quantities  of  milk, 
and  on  the  morning  of  two  following  days  the  curd  was 
produced  by  the  acid  about  seven  minutes  sooner  than 
by  the  rennet,  and  that  of  the  former  much  more  solid 
than  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  acid  used  was  that 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Traill,  viz.,  40  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  rennet ;  but  the  result  he  had  not  found  the 
same  :  on  the  28th  '-f  December  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  weight  of  11  oz.  in  favour  of  the  cheese  made  by 
the  rennet,  and  the  same  difference  existed  when  weighed 
previous  to  sitting  down  to  dinner.  The  rennet  he  could 
answer  for  being  of  excellent  quality :  of  the  acid  he  was 


not  a  judge.  He  then  cut  up  both  cheeses,  when  that 
made  by  the  acid  was  found  to  have  a  very  unpleasant 
taste,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  to  an 
extent  that  must  preclude  the  use  of  it ;  though  a  few 
were  of  a  different  opinion. 

North    fValsham At  the  Annual  Meeting  of   this 

Society  lately  held,  Mr.  Gower,  the  Secretary,  read  the 
Report  for  1844,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts :  — "  The  highly  important  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  soils  was  exceedingly  interesting,  being  most 
ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann.  The  following  is  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  subject.  The  fertility  of  soils  depends 
upon  a  due  admixture  of  its  various  ingredients,  a 
coarse  gravel,  a  fine  sand,  and  a  powdery  mass,  consist- 
ing of  various  earths,  and  mouldering  material,  in  the 
state  of  finest  division  ;  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
ingredients  may  be  duly  ascertained.  Let  400  grains  of 
dry  soil  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  until  a  chip  of  wood  is  rendered  black  by 
charring,  and  its  loss  in  weight  will  indicate  the  amount 
of  moisture  that  had  been  united  in  an  insensible  state. 
Bruise  the  soil  gently  in  a  mortar  and  pass  it  through  a 
sieve  that  will  retain  a  Mustard  seed  ;  what  remains  in 
the  sieve  when  weighed  gives  the  proportion  of  coarse 
gravel  and  undecomposed  vegetable  fibre.  Boil  the 
powder  for  five  minutes  in  a  porcelain  vessel  with  pure 
water,  pour  it  into  a  narrow  glass  vessel,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  sand  will  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest 
may  be  poured  off  diffused  in  the  water.  The  sand 
dried  in  a  porcelain  vessel  over  the  spirit  lamp  may  be 
weighed  to  ascertain  its  proportion.  Ascertain  the 
weight  of  a  paper  filter.  Place  in  it  a  glass  funnel,  and 
pour  the  solution  in  fine  powder  in  ;  when  the  fluid  has 
passed  through,  dry  the  filter,  and  having  deducted  its 
weight,  the  result  is  the  proportion  of  the  powdery  mass  ; 
this  is  the  most  important  ingredient,  and  contains  the 
principal  materials  of  nourishment  for  the  plants.  Rich, 
clays  consist  merely  of  this  fine  powdery  ingredient,  with 
water,  and  an  excess  of  aluminous  earth.  Fertile 
heavy  soils  should  consist  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  this 
nourishing  material,  two-fourths  of  fine  sand,  one-fourth, 
of  coarse  gravel  and  moisture.  The  amount  of  lime  pre- 
sent may  be  ascertained  by  dissolving  50  grains  of  the 
fine  powder  in  half  a  drachm  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  water,  adding  another  ounce  of 
water  after  three  hours,  then  pass  it  through  a  filter  and 
dry  it,  having  deducted  the  weight  of  the  filter  ;  the  loss 
of  weight  is  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  was 
present,  but  now  remains  dissolved  in  the  diluted  acid, 
and  the  principle  on  the  filter  is  aluminous  earth.  The 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  exposing  any  known  weight  in  a  crucible  to  a 
red  heat,  the  loss  in  weight  will  be  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  which  has  been  dissipated"  .  .  .  .  "  On  the  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture  of  Flax,  it  was  stated  that  from 
an  acre  of  land,  which  produced  four  coombs  of  seed, 
53  St.  8  lbs.  of  fibre  had  been  scutched,  and  7s.  Gd.  a  stone 
had  been  offered  for  it.  It  was  considered  that  had  this 
Flax  been  pulled  earlier,  it  would  have  been  worth  more 
per  stone  than^  it  then  was,  would  have  produced  more 
weight  per  acre,  exhausted  the  land  much  less,  and  would 
have  been  off  the  land  in  time  to  sow  Turnips  for  sheep- 
feeding."  .  .  .  .  "  In  detailing  the  method  which  had 
produced  the  greatest  weight  of  Swedes  per  acre  recorded 
by  the  Club,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  crop  was  hand-weeding,  or  thinning  the  plants 
previous  to  their  being  hoed  :  when  thus  separated  the 
plants  take  stronger  hold  of  the  ground ;  the  best  plants 
are  easier  selected  by  the  hoers  when  cut  across  the 
drills.  This  crop  having  been  grown  on  ridges  at  27  in. 
distance,  led  to  remarks  on  ridging  and  drilling  on 
flat  work  ;  the  latter  system  was  supported  only  by  few. 
It  is  evident,  since  this  question  was  first  discussed  at 
the  Club,  there  are  many  converts  to  the  ridge  system." 
— Abridged  from  the  Norfolk  Chronicle. 

Maidstone. — At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society,  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Hop.  The  question,  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
summer  dig  or  nidget  deeply,  first  came  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  believed  that  deep  and  frequent  cultiva- 
tion was  in  all  cases  preferable.  An  interesting  con- 
veration  followed  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  mould,  in 
which  an  almost  ridiculous  uncertainty  as  to  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  was  observable.  Almost  every 
planter  present  adduced  some  instance  where  the  mould 
had  followed  particular  circumstances,  but  in  almost 
every  one  of  such  instances,  some  other  planter  recol- 
lected where  nearly  similar  circumstances  had  produced 
quite  opposite  effects.  The  members,  after  discussing 
the  subject  for  a  considerable  time,  unanimously  coin- 
cided with  the  opinion  which  was  quoted  of  a  very  old 
planter,  namely  that  *•  he  had  lived  a  great  many  years 
and  made  a  great  many  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the 
mould  in  Hops,  and  had  only  been  able  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty on  one  point,  namely  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it."  In  the  course  of  the  evening  several  valuable  hints 
were  thrown  out  as  to  Hop  Cultivation,  amongst  which 
^ere: — That  stripping  is  not  considered  desirable,  that 
bine  should  never  be  pulled  from  weak  hills,  but  that 
such  hills  should  always  have  a  little  extra  manure  given 
to  them  in  the  summer.  That  where  a  dead  hill  occurs 
it  may  be  effectually  supplied  by  training  a  bine  in  a 
trench  underground  to  its  poles  from  each  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  which  plan  will  give  Hops  on  that 
hill  the  same  year,  and  the  runners  being  severed 
in  the  winter,  the  hill  is  filled  up  for  the  next.  The 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 
"  That  deep  culture  and  consequent  pulverization  of  the 
soil  is  essential  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hop,  and  al- 
though instances  have  been  stated  in  which  the  neglect 
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of  these  has  succeeded,  yet  they  must  be  takea  as  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  That  mould  having; 
been  witnessed  under  all  systems  of  management  and 
after  all  sorts  of  manure,  and  the  same  systems  having, 
in  the  same  seasons,  escaped,  upon  the  same  soils,  no 
determination  as  to  the  causes  can  be  come  to,  excepting 
■upon  some  very  strong  instances  given  of  its  resulting 
after  the  use  of  rags.  That  many  of  the  artificial  ma- 
nures  recently  introduced  appear  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  hop,  but  that  the  Club  require  further  ex- 
periments to  be  made  ere  they  can  recommend  their 
general  adoption.'^  It  was  then  determined  that  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  for  the  next  monthly  meeting  should 
be— The  best  Mode  of  Employing,  and  Improving  the 
condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer  (of  course  apart 
from  all  political  considerations,)  and  the  best  Mode  of 
Breeding  the  Domestic  Animals. — Kentish  Courier. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  hear  that  these  excellent 
societies  are  progressing  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
On  June  1st,  a  Farmers'  Club  was  established  at  Usk, 
with  upwards  of  thirty  members — W.  A.  Williams,  Esq., 
Chairman  ;  T.  Reece,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  ;  H.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  J.  Knapp,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  At 
Abergavenny,  on  June  2nd,  a  large  meeting  of  land- 
owners and  farmers  met,  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq.,  in 
the  Chair,  supported  by  W.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  W.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  &c.  The  excellent  Chairman,  after  briefly 
stating  the  importance  to  agriculture  of  farmers'  clubs, 
proposed  that  a  club  should  be  established  at  Aberga- 
venny  ;  this  being  carried  by  acclamation,  upwards  of  GO 
members  enrolled  their  names,  and  elected  Hanbury 
Williams,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  W.  H.  Little,  Esq.  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  W.  H. 
Waibridge,  Esq.  Hon,  Sec. 


Miscellaneous. 

Diseases  of  Wheat — On  the  Bunt,  Smut-balls,  or 
Pepper-brand, — The  fungus  which  occasions  this  well- 
known  and  much  dreaded  disease  has  hitherto  been  met 
■with  only  in  the  grains  of  Wheat.  Its  presence  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  peculiarly  disgusting  odour  of 
the  infected  ear.  It  may  be  detected  in  the  young 
seed,  even  in  the  very  earliest  states  of  the  flower-bud  ; 
and  when  fully  ripe  it  most  frequently  occupies  the 
whole  interior  of  the  grain,  but  without  bursting  the 
akin,  so  that  the  Wheat  seed  retains  very  nearly  the 
same  size  and  shape  that  it  would  have  assumed  had  it 
been  perfectly  sound.  When  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  Bunt-fungus  is  seen  to  consist  of  vast 
numbers  of  extremely  minute  globules,  of  a  dark-colour, 
and  which  are  at  first  attached  to  a  mass  of  matted 
thread-like  matter,  analogous  to  what  is  termed  the 
spawn  in  Mushrooms,  and  other  Agarics — and  which 
in  those  plants  spreads  underground,  and  frequently  oc- 
casions the  remarkable  appearances  called  fairy-rings.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  this  spavrn  of  the  bunt-fungus,  but 
the  little  dark  globules  called  spores,  may  readily  be  de- 
tected. They  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  seed- 
vessels  of  flowering  plants,  and  each  of  them  contains  a 
mass  of  almost  inconceivably  minute  sporules,  by  means 
of  which  the  plant  is  propagated.  The  reproductive 
powers  of  fungi  are  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Fries,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities,  has  calculated 
that  a  particular  fungus  may  contain  10,000,000  spo- 
ridia.*  Mr.  Bauer  has  accurately  measured  the  spores 
of   the    present  species,    and    finds    their    diameter  is 


not    more    than 


of    an    inch.     A   single   grain 


of  Wheat  (estimated  at  less  than  the  ^^Vu  of  a 
cubic  inch)  would  therefore  contain  more  than  4,000,000 
such  spores  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conjecture 
how  many  sporules  each  spore  contains,  since  they 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  under  very  high  powers 
of  the  microscope,  and  then  appear  only  as  a  faint  cloud 
or  vapour,  whilst  they  are  escaping  from  the  ruptured 
spores.  A  reference  to  Mr.  Bauer's  plate  and  account 
of  this  fungus,  in  the  '*  Penny  Magazine  "  for  1833, 
p.l2G,  will  lurnish  the  inquirer  with  very  accurate  details 
p/  its  structure  and  peculiarities.  When  this  disease 
prevails,  it  greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  sample; 
imparting  its  difguating  odour  to  the  flour,  it  makes  it 
leas  fit  for  bread  ;  but  I  understand  that  ready  pur- 
chasers are  to  be  found  among  the  venders  of  ginger- 
bread, who  have  discovered  that  the  treacle,  and  what- 
ever else  they  mijc  up  with  it,  tffectually  disguises  the 
odour  of  the  fungus  ;  if  this  in  itself  is  really  innoxious, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  mode  of  employing 
the  tainted  flour  ;  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  deleterious.  Although  the  bunt-fungus 
confines  its  attacks  to  the  young  seed,  it  seems  to  be  a 
condition  essential  to  its  propagation,  ihut  it  should  be 
introduced  into  the  plant  during  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  th»»t  its  sporules  are  most  readily  absorbed 
by  the  root  during  the  germination  of  the  seed  from 
which  the  ]>lant  has  sprung.  It  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  Wheat-plants  may  be  easily  infected  and  the  diHease 
thai  propagated,  by  nimply  rubbing  the  seeds  before  they 
are  sown,  with  the  black  powder,  or  spores,  of  the  fun- 
gM.  It  in  also  us  clearly  aacertained,  that  if  seeds  thus 
tainted  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  plants  raised  from 
thcDi  will  not  be  infected.  Thin  fact  in  now  so  well  es- 
Ubliihed,  that  the  practice  of  wanhing  or  steeping  seed 
Wheat  in  certain  tolations,  almost  universally  prevails. 
Upon  timply  immerBinfj  the  grain  in  water,  the  infected 
•ccds  float,  find  on  the  water   being  poured  off  nothing 

*  TIjc  lcr».»  tpiira,  tporutm,  nnoriiila,  Sic,  huvu  tiHicr  U«:n 
applied  ■ynoii)(Noii«ly  or  T»(iiely  by  dlffcnnt  mUhoTn.  Ttic 
more  modern  prtcitcc  ■cp«v»  to  bo,  to  uhi:  npurn(a  for  ihc  ul- 
Umal«  icruiiuJci  HiibloK'iiifi  to  MCL-dH  i  Hjiundia  iur  tho  cunfo 
or  VC*Ml«  cof.!ttlntiii(  Idem  -,  and  Hporo!  tor  f.u  additional  covcr- 
iDg,  WDtcb  kumciimc*  includes  Kvcral  ajK/rUiia, 


but  the  sound  ones  remain  in  the  vessel.  This  simple 
process,  however,  is  never  perfectly  effective,  because,  in 
threshing  the  Wheat,  many  of  the  infected  grains  (smut- 
balls)  are  crushed,  and  the  spores  are  dispersed  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  adheres  with  considerable 
obstinacy  to  the  surface  of  the  sound  grains,  by  means 
of  an  oily  or  greasy  matter  found  in  the  fungi.  In  order 
to  detach  them  thoroughly,  it  has  been  considered  useful 
to  add  some  alkaline  ley  to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
washed  ;  because  oil  and  alkali  unite  and  form  a  soapy 
substance,  and  then  the  spores  will  no  longer  adhere  to 
the  surface  of  the  grains  of  Wheat.  Lime,  possessing 
alkaline  qualities,  has  been  long  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Common  potash,  and  substances  containing  am- 
monia, as  the  liquid  portion  of  stable  manure,  have  also 
been  used.  But,  as  some  persons  employ  brine,  sulphate  of 
copper,  arsenic,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials  which 
do  not  possess  alkaline  properties,  it  is  supposed  that 
all  these  solutions  act  rather  by  destroying  the  vegeta- 
tive properties  of  the  fungi  than  as  a  means  of  removing 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  grains.  It  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  institute  a  set  of  experiments  to  determine 
which  supposition  is  really  correct.  Perhaps  some  portion 
of  the  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  increased  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  ;  or  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  solution 
may  be  imbibed  by  the  steeped  Corn,  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  sporules  of  the  fungus  from  germinating  within 
the  substance  of  the  plant;  just  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
essential  oils,  and  Russia-leather  prevent  the  formation 
of  mouldiness.  I  may  also  add  that  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solutions  are  applied  may  be  of  some  import- 
ance. 0)1  the  Smut  or  JDust-brand. — This  disease  is 
produced  by  another  fungus,  which  is  often  confounded 
with  the  last.  The  smut-fungus,  indeed,  resembles  the 
bunt-fungus  in  colour  and  shape,  but  its  spores  are  not 
half  so  large,  and  it  possesses  none  of  that  disgusting 
odour  which  characterises  the  latter.  Although  this 
fungus  is  generally  supposed  to  attack  the  grain  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bunt-fungus,  only  that  it  more 
thoroughly  destroys  it,  this  is  not  the  case.  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart  has  shown,  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences," 
vol.  sx.  p.  121,  that  the  smut-fungus  destroys  the  ear,  by 
first  occasioning  the  innermost  parts  of  the  flower  to  be- 
come abortive,  whilst  the  little  &t-dV&.&  {pedicels)  on  which 
these  are  seated  swell, and  become  very  fleshy.  The  fungus 
then  consumes  the  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass,  and  at 
length  appears  between  the  chaff-scales  in  the  form  of  a 
black  soot-like  powder.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  others, 
that  it  does  not  confine  its  attack  to  the  ear;  and  though  I 
have  not  myself  witnessed  its  effects  on  other  parts,  it  is 
described  as  infecting  both  chaff,  straw,  and  leaves. 
The  spores,  when  ripe,  burst  through  the  epidermis,  and 
disperse  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  resembling  char- 
coal. Mr.  Bauer  has  given  figures,  and  an  account  of 
this  fungus  also,  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  for  1833, 
p.  180.  He  there  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  fungus, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  a  spore  is  not 
more  than  [the  ^^W  °^  ^°  inch.  This  disease  is  not  so 
much  dreaded  as  bunt,  for  two  reasons :  the  spores 
have  generally  been  dispersed  before  the  Corn  is  cut ; 
and  even  when  present  in  the  flour,  they  have  no 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  very 
injurious,  by  diminishing  the  produce.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  Wheat,  but  very  common  in  Barley,  and 
even  more  so  in  Oats ;  Rye  does  not  appear  to  be  sub-, 
ject  to  it.  It  has  been  observed  in  several  Grasses,  and 
I  have  this  year  noticed  it  in  the  common  Oat-like 
Grass.  [Arrhenatherum  avenaceum).  Like  the  bunt- 
fungus,  so  also  may  the  smut-fungus  be  kept  in  check  by 
carefully  steeping  the  infected  grain  ;  but  this  process 
does  not  here  appear  to  be  so  thoroughly  effective  as  in 
the  former  case.  Probably  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
spores  causes  the  sporules  to  disperse  in  the  fields,  and 
so  keeps  up  a  greater  out-door  supply  of  them.  If  of 
two  evils  we  might  choose  the  least,  it  would  certainly  be 
more  desirable  that  the  Corn  should  be  attacked  by  smut 
than  bunt.  I  know  not  how  an  idea  has  originated, 
which  I  find  prevalent  among  farmers,  that  a  little  smut 
in  the  Barley  crop  is  a  good  sign ;  I  can  only  suppose 
they  mean  to  say  the  less  the  better.  It  seems  to  be 
most  likely  that  both  bunted  and  smutted  Corn  cannot 
be  very  noxious,  as  fowls  which  have  been  fed  with  them 
receive  no  injury.  At  the  same  time  it  is  asserted  that 
the  straw  of  Corn  infested  with  the  smut-fungus  is  dis- 
tasteful to  cattle;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  been  made  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  isactually  injurious  to  their  health.  On 
the  Precautions  lo  be  taheii  against  Bu:U  and  Smut. — 
Whatever  some  persons  may  hope  when  they  suggest 
ihe  possibility  of  our  effectually  exterminating  the  bunt- 
fungus,  provided  a  system  of  carefully  steeping  all  seed 
Wheat  were  universally  to  prevail,  the  moat  sanguine 
calculations  could  never  count  upon  the  extermination 
of  the  smut-fungus  with  any  prospect  of  bucccss.  Since 
the  smut-fungus  does  not  confine  its  attucks  to  Corn, 
but  is  also  found  in  the  Grasses  which  grow  in  pastures 
and  by  the  roud-hide,  a  plentiful  supply  of  bpoiulus  will 
always  be  kept  up  to  warrant  our  b'dieving  that  wo  shall 
never  expunge  this  s]iecieH  from  the  UritJsh  l''lora.  Still 
wc  may  feel  assured  that  precautionary  meiiaures  may 
materially  lessen  an  evil  which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided. 
Since  the  sporules  of  tin;  two  fungi  which  produce  bunt 
and  smut  enter  the  pifiiits  they  attack  by  absorption  at 
the  roots,  and  since  they  arc  buried  with  those  seeds  to 
whose  surface  they  have  4'ittached  thernselvoH,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  too  great  care  cannot  be  bcHtowed  in  procuring 
clean  need,  or  in  purifying  such  as  may  uecidentully  be 
infected.  From  a  variety  of  consideraticifiH,  it  Ims  always 
appeared  to  me  strange  that  pructicat  agriculturists  arc 
accuiitomcd  to   pay  fau  little  uttculiuu  to  Ihu  ruisiug  of 


pure  seed-crops.  There  may  be  reasons,  which  I  do  not 
properly  appreciate,  that  would  render  it  inexpedient  to 
cultivate  a  seed-crop  apart  from  the  rest  of  a  produce 
raised  on  a  farm  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was 
always  worth  while  for  every  farmer  to  set  aside  some  por- 
tion of  ground  to  be  more  carefully  tended  than  the  rest, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  and  perfectly  clean  seed. 
Among  other  reasons  for  such  a  practice,  he  would  then 
be  able  to  weed  his  crop  from  every  plant  infected  with 
bunt  or  smut,  before  the  fungi  ripened.  The  benefit  of 
steeping  Wheat  in  some  mixture  or  other,  being  tho- 
roughly established,  but  it  being  still  uncertain  to  what 
cause  the  success  of  this  practice  should  be  attributed,  a 
few  experiments  might  be  undertaken,  with  a  view  to 
determine  this  point.  These  would  tend  to  point  out 
which  of  the  numerous  substances  now  in  use  were  most 
likely  to  be  really  serviceable,  and  which  of  them  might 
advantageously  be  dispensed  with.  I  ahall  therefore 
venture  to  suggest,  in  the  following  sketch,  the  kind  of 
experiments  that  may  be  called  for  ;  and  they  may  readily 
be  added  to,  or  improved  upon,  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  interest  tiiemselves  in  this  inquiry.  A  parcel  of  tho- 
roughly bunted  or  smutted  seed  should  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  packets,  each  of  the  same  weight ;  or  if 
very  small,  each  containing  the  same  number  of  grains- 
When  any  of  these  packets  are  steeped  or  washed,  the 
floated  grains,  and  the  fungi  which  rise  to  the  surface^ 
may  be  kept  apart  for  separate  experiments,  being  care- 
fully labelled  "F.  1,"  "F.  2,"&c.,  to  show  that  they 
were  obtained  from  the  packets  of  seeds,  **  No.  1,"  *'  No^ 
2,"  Sic.  by  this  process. 
No.  1.  Seeds  unwashed,  to  serve  as  a  comparative  experiment. 

—  2.  Washed  in  cold  water  only — (2*)  in  scalding  water. 

—  3.  Washed  m  water  with  lime,  the  proportions  specified^ 

—  4.  Washed  in  water  and  brine. 

(a)  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  water  to  1  saturated  brine. 

(b)  „  „  „  1        „        1 

(c)  ,.  „  „  1        „        2 

(d)  Saturated  brine. 

—  5.  Washed  in  sulphate  of  copper. 

—  6.  Sprinkled,  but  not  washed,  with  lime. 

Another  set  of  experiments  may  be  prepared  with  clean 
Corn,  to  be  infected  with  the  floated  fungi  obtained  in 
washing  the  above. 
No.  7-  Rubbed  with— 
(a)  F.  2,  to  serve  as  a  comparative  experiment. 
{b)  F.  3. 

(c)  F.  4. 

(d)  F.  5. 

Another  set  may  be  prepared  with  clean  Corn,  which 
should  first  be  steeped  in  different  solutions,  and  theii 
rubbed  with  the  fungi  obtained  by  simply  washing  in 
water  (No.  2). 

No.    8.  Steeped  in  lime,  and  rubbed  with  F.  2. 

—  p.  ,,        brine  and  do. 

—  10.  ,,        sulphate  of  copper  and  do. 

These  last  may  be  repeated  bj  washing  the  seeds  clean 
after  they  have  been  steeped,  to  remove  any  of  the  mix- 
ture that  may  adhere  to  the  surface. 

No.  U.  Prepared  as  No.  8. 
~    12.         „  ,,        9. 

—    13.        „  „      10.,  &c. 

— Professor  Henslow's  Report^  2nd  vol.  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Fodder  for  Horses.— According  to  a  five  years'  average 
of  foddering  horses,  from  the  year  1825  to  1829,  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  are  required  to  a  head  : — 


Mixture  of  5 

Oats. 

Hat. 

Hay  &  3  Straw, 
cut  into  Chaff. 

Worth 

of 

whole 

in  Hay. 

Wt. 

Worth 

Wt. 

Wt. 

Worth 

in   Hay. 

in  Hay. 

Work-horse  for 

a  heavy  train 

10  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

12  lbs. 

4  lbs. 

3i  lbs. 

35jlbs. 

Ditto  for  a  li^lit 

tram 

"■5 

16 

10 

4 

3J 

28i 

Stallion      . 

(is 

13 

10 

4 

H 

26i 

Chaise-horses    . 

6-3 

13 

10 

4 

3i 

2()i 

3 — 4  years  Did  . 

4-5 

9 

10 

4 

31 

22i 

2—3  years  old   . 

375 

7-5 

3 

3 

24 

13 

1—2  years  old  . 

2-5 

5 

7 

3 

24 

14.i 

^— 1  year  old     . 

2 

4 

5 

2-5 

2 

a 

The  lb.  here  is  that  of  Bavaria,  6.6tlis  of  the  English  lb. 
— Burger' s  Economy  of  the  Farm. 

Effects  of  Manures  on  Turnips.  —  I  jirepiired  for 
Turnips  a  piece  of  five  acres,  of  poor  stiff  clay,  which 
would  otherwise  have  in  the  usual  round  lain  fallow,  with 
5  different  manures  of  nearly  equal  value,  and  put  on,  on 
the  same  day  and  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances. 
The  results  are  placed  in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 
Acres.  Manure.  Produce. 

1st      Ninety  cart.loada  of  dungr .100  bush. 

Eight  cwt.  guano,  at  12i'.  fit/ <>40    „ 

One  ton  of  rape,  cost  5f.  5s 460    „ 

One  ton  of  urate  prepared  by  the  London  \ 


2nd 
3rd 
4  th 


Company,  which  cost  hi.  in  London,  being  [nan 


more  than  double  the  quantity  they  re- 

commend  per  acre J 

nth      Forty  bushels  ground  bones,  cost5^at  Maid-  >  jgg 

atone  ..         ..         / 

Mr.  Barnes,  at  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club. — 
Maidstone  Gazette. 

The  Turnip.  Fit/.— \  ascertained,  by  accident,  that 
the  fly  prefers  other  food  to  the  .Swede,  and  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  plant  of 
Swedes  tiiun  common  Turnips  is  from  being  sown  before 
other  species,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  commonly 
less  rain  fulls  than  at  a  later  period,  and  being  slower  m 
growth,  mid  less  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  fly. 
Ovcr-feeding,  whetlier  from  genial  weather,  excess  of 
muuui-c,  or  thick  seeding,  will  commonly  insure  a  plant: 
but  sowing  oUier  seeds,  us  a  decoy,  is _  Ihc  most  con- 
venient, certain,  and  economical  mode.  Tlic  Tnrnip-lly 
abounds  in  woods,  fences,  and  pastures.  Tins,  and 
some  otlier  facts  relating  to  llicir  noture  and  bnbits,  1 
learned  from  the  llev.  Mr.  Kirby  ;  and,  acl.ng  on  this 
inlormalion,  1  drilU-d  thick  rows  of  common  I  urnips  US 
a  decoy  to  catch  them  ofl',  us  practised  by  Mr.  I'uul,  ot 
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Starston,  some  35  years  since.  Catching  the  flies  1 
found  to  be  an  endless  job  ;  besides,  my  land  being 
bounded  by  woods  on  two  sides,  the  flies  so  abounded 
that  they  destroyed  the  plants  after  beinjr  hoed  out ;  but 
on  leaving  the  thickly  drilled  decoy  to  feed  the  flies,  I 
found  they  did  not  leave  to  feed  on  the  newly-sown  Tur- 
nips ;  and,  in  two  instances,  it  appeared  evident  that  the 
decoys  I  had  sown,  and  left,  saved  the  crop  from  injury, 
if  not  from  destruction  by  the  larvee  of  the  saw-fly — the 
black  caterpillar.  The  decoys  swarmed  with  both  flies 
and  caterpillars  during  the  summer. —  Charles  Poj^py,  hi 
ihe  JMarh  Lane  Express. 

Experiments  on  the  Cultivation  of  Turnips, — Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  yet  too  late  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
following  report  of  some  experiments  instituted  last  year, 
by  Mr.  Peacock,  at  Popple,  near  Haddington,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  influence  of  certain 
manures  and  their  combinations  on  the  growth  of  Turnips, 
and  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  publish.  The 
quantity  of  land  allotted  to  each  exptriment  varied  from 
a  rood  to  half  an  acre ;  but  the  following  table  has  been 
calculated  for  the  imperial  acre.  The  tops  and  roots  are 
not  included  in  the  results  here  given.  The  variety  sown 
was  the  White  Globe  ;  it  was  sown  in  all  the  cases  on 
the  10th  of  July,  on  a  strong,  tenacious  clay  soil,  tho- 
rough-drained. 


MANUaE    PKH    ACBB. 

0.' 

o 

a 

B 

a. 

Is, 

Guano, 

at 
Ws.M. 

per 
cwt. 

Bone- 
dust  at 
2s.  id. 
per  cwt. 

Rape- 

diist  at 
6s.  6d. 

per 
bushel. 

Gypsum 

at  3s. 
per  cwt. 

Results 

per 

imperial 

acre. 

:10 

3i 
1} 
13 

I 

8 
5 

2* 

2 

£    B. 
2     0 
1    18 
1      6 

0  13 

1  16 

2  10 

tons.  cwt. 
13      5 
12     10 
15     15 
12     14 
12       2 
9     12 

The  above  statement  is  by  no  means  submitted  to  the 
public  as  examples  of  extraordinary,  or  even  average 
produce,  the  entire  crop — from  being  too  late  sown,  and 
other  causes — having  been  a  very  deficient  one;  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  the  manures  and  combinations  employed,  so 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  these  experi- 
■ments.  The  first  five  lots  were  ready  for  thinning  a  week 
-at  least  before  the  other  Turnips  sown  in  the  same  field, 
■  on  the  same  day,  and  manured  with  the  usual  allowance 
of  well-fermented  farm-yard  dung.  The  to[>s  presented 
from  the  first  a  very  dark-green  colour,  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance,  maintaining  throughout  superior 
luxuriance,  and,  when  cut  from  the  bulb,  were  at  least 
double  in  quantity  compared  with  those  on  the  other 
Turnips,  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  bulbs 
produced  by  the  "fertilisers  "  weighed  very  considerably 
heavier  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  those  grown  with 
the  dung.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  observe  that  the  land 
experimented  upon  has,  during  Mr.  Peacock's  H  years' 
occupying  of  it,  always  failed  in  growing  Clover — a  cir- 
cumstance which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
comparatively  large  produce  of  lot  No.  4,  manured  with 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  and  has  induced  the  present 
spirited  and  intelligent  tenant  to  give  it  a  further  appli- 
cation of  gypsum  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  Barley  now 
growing,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  that 
most  invaluable  plant,  Clover. — Berwick  and  Kelso 
J^arder. 

Jamaica, — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  you  were  appointed  corresponding  Member  of  the 
Society.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Queen  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  consent  to  become 
its  patroness,  and  to  command  that  it  be  in  future  called 
*'  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica.''  Lord 
Stanley,  too,  has  become  a  life  member;  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  all  this  was  communicated  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Lord  Elgin,  with  his  intention  of  following  so  good 
an  example,  induced  our  worthy  Bishop  to  come  forward, 
and  declare  his  desire  also  to  become  a  life  member;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  exhorted  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  present,  to  support  by  all  means  in  their  power  a 
Society  calculated  to  work  so  much  good.  This  brought 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam  on  his  legs,  who  announced  his 
intention  to  become  a  subscriberalso,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently elected  a  Vice-IVesident"  of  the  Society.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  rae,  that  this  Society,  so  honoured 
by  the  distinguished  mark  of  her  Majesty's  Royal  favour, 
IS  calculated  to  be  of  immense  advantage,  not  only  to 
Jamaica,  but  the  West  India  Colonies  generally  ;  and  I 
therefore  hope  you  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
..before  the  public,  and  of  urging,  as  much  as  lies  in  your 
power,  proprietors  and  others,  connected  with  Jamaica 
property,  to  support  it  by  their  subscriptions.  The  pro- 
prietors in  England  of  Jamaica  estates  are  doing  very 
wrong  la  throwing  them  up,  as  they  are  doing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent;  it  would  be  much  wiser  in  them  to  rent  them 
out,  even  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  to  practical  men  in  the 
island,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  to  some  extent 
until  the  crisis  has  passed  ;  for,  as  you  know,  an  estate 
once  abandoned  can  only  be  brought  back  into  cultivation 
at  a  very  heavy  charge.  We  who  are  resident  in  the 
island,  with  our  good  governor  at  the  head,  have  deter- 
jnined  to  use  every  effort  to  restore  prosperity  by  the 
introduction  of  new  and  improved  systems  of  Agriculture, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  our  success  when  it  shall 
please  the  Alaaighty  to  visit  us  with  rains.— A'^mmont^i' 
Colonial  JSIagazine, 


The  Benenden  New  Tile  Machine. — In  a  recent  Num- 
ber  we  mentioned  a  new  tile-makjngmachine,  for  which  the 
agricultural  world  are  indebted  to  T.  Law  Hodges,  Esq., 
at  Benenden,  assisted  by  Mr.  K.  Hatcher,  a  self-taught 
potter  and  tile-maker,  of  considerable  scientific  qualifi- 
cations and  practical  knowledge.  We  have  since  had  the 
gratification  of  inspecting  this  machine  at  work  ;  and  as 
it  possesses  many  points  of  improvement  over  any  other 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  a  slight  notice  of  it  will 
not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  our  agricultural  and 
scientific  readers.  The  more  recent  tile-making  ma- 
chines are  all  constructed  on  the  principle  of  forcing  the 
clav,  in  a  properly  tempered  state,  through  a  die  fixed  in 
an  iron  box,  so  that  it  tnay  come  out,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  in  a  continuous  stream  of  pipe,  whicli  is 
then. cut  o.T  to  the  proper  length  for  forming  separate 
tiles.  The  clay  must,  of  course,  be  completely  mixed 
and  amalgamated  in  a  pug-mill  ;  and  when,  as  in  Mr. 
Etheridge's,  the  die  was  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  pug- 
mill,  the  operation  appeared  reduced  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  simplicity  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  ma- 
chine constructed  by  Mr.  Keidis  also  exceedingly  simple : 
but  this,  like  Mr.  Etheridge's,  is  stationary,  which  is 
found  in  practice  to  be  comparatively  disadvantageous. 
The  tiles  having  to  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  for 
some  days  before  they  are  burnt,  must  be  taken  by  the 
hand  from  the  st;itionary  machine,  placed  on  banows, 
wheeled  to  the  shed,  and  again  taken  from  the  barrows 
and  placed  in  piles.  As  the  sheds  under  which  these 
piles  of  raw  tiles  are  placed  are  upwards  of  100  ft.  long, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  raw  tile  at  one  motion  from  the 
machine  to  the  rows  of  piled  tiles,  the  machine  must  of 
course  move  along  the  rows  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  is  done  by  the  Benenden  machine,  which  we  will 
now  describe.  This  implement  has  the  appearance  of  a 
form  about  18  inches  wide  and  10  ft.  long,  standing  be- 
tween two  upright  battens  near  to  one  end.  On  the 
form,  and  between  these  two  uprights,  is  a  squ^jre  iron 
box,  in  one  side  of  which  are  placed  the  dies  from  which 
the  stream  of  pipe  rolls  out  on  to  the  form.  Fitted  into 
the  lop  of  this  iron  box  is  an  iron  cylinder,  having  a  close 
iron  grating  or  sieve  to  intercept  small  stones  or  grit  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  This  cylinder,  being  charged  with 
tempered  clay,  is  placed  on  the  iron  box.  A  piston, 
woi  ked  by  a  toothed  rack  and  pinion  and  common  winch, 
presses  the  plastic  clay  down  from  the  top  through  the 
dies,  three  continuous  lengths  of  pipe,  1^  inch  bore, 
emerging  thus  at  one  time.  This  pipe  is  too  soft  to  admit 
of  being  pushed  along  the  form,  so  it  is  assisted  by  an 
endless  web,  on  which  it  falls  from  the  dies,  and  the 
pace  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  supplying  power  of  the 
machine.  As  the  rolls  of  pipe  progress  along  the  form, 
portions  of  the  end  of  it  are  continually  cut  off,  of  the 
proper  length  to  form  one-foot  tiles.  The  instrument 
by  which  this  is  done  consists  of  a  small  round  staff, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  on 
which  the  tile  is  carried  away  after  being  cut  off  by  a 
piece  of  fine  wire,  ingeniously  attached  to  the  staff.  The 
shed  in  which  the  machine  works  is  about  lOS  feet  long, 
and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  the  machine  being 
wheeled  along  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  boy  to  work  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  removing  tlie  tiles  from  the  machine,  and 
placing  them  in  a  row  along  under  each  side  of  the  shed. 
The  modus  operandi  is  this  :  A  stout  lad  brings  a  cylin- 
der charged  with  prepared  clay,  and  having  received  a 
cylinder,  and  emptied  and  cleaned  all  the  grit  from  its 
grating,  proceeds  to  fill  that  in  the  same  way,  A  man 
turns  the  winch  with  his  right  hand,  assisting  the  pipe  as 
it  issues  from  the  die  with  his  left.  If  a  piece  of  grit,  or 
a  "  nub"  of  rather  harder  clay  afTects  the  shape  of  the 
emerging  pipe,  the  piece  is  severed  and  carried  away  into 
a  basket  by  the  endless  web,  and  a  new  issue  of  perfect 
pipe  proceeds  from  the  die.  During  the  issue,  the  two 
removing  boys  are  kept  in  full  activity.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  man  and  three  boys  will  thus  make  5000  tiles  per 
day,  and  that  the  price  at  wiiich  they  can  be  sold  will 
not  exceed  15s.  per  thousand  for  those  of  2  inches  bore, 
and  !4s.  for  those  of  \\  inch  bore.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  plan  probably  consists  in  the  readiness  by 
which  the  machine  and  the  pug-mill  may  be  transferred 
from  place  to  place.  Both  together  may  hereafter  be 
purchased  for  about  2-3^.,  and  any  considerable  farmer 
or  landlord  will  doubtless  find  it  cheaper  to  make  his 
own  drain-tiles  than  to  buy  them,  as  the  cost  of  carriage 
has  hitherto  been  a  serious  item.  This  improvement 
must  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Weald,  the 
clay  of  which,  after  lying  long  in  clods  in  the  sun,  rings 
like  stone  or  earthenware  when  struck  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance, and  is  exceedingly  stiff  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
— Maidstone  Gazette. 

The  Alpaca  of  Peru. — We  observed  in  a  late  Number 
of  a  periodical,  that  there  was  some  expectation  of  in- 
troducing the  Alpaca  into  this  country  on  a  large  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  wool-gathering  ;  but  an  objection  was 
raised,  because,  besides  other  adverse  circumstances,  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  unsuitable. 
We  beg  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  climate  being  suitable, 
the  difficulty  not  being  in  the  climate,  but  in  the  mean- 
time to  get  these  animals  into  this  country  in  a  healthy 
state.  They  continue  very  healthy,  we  are  informed, 
until  they  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  after  being 
a  very  little  longer  at  sea  (either  from  being  so  long  at 
sea,  or  some  defect  of  physical  strength)  they  droop  and 
die — at  least  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.  Some  method 
might  be  adopted  whereby  they  could  be  put  on  shore 
for  a  time  at  the  Cape,  and  re-embarked  into  a  succeed- 
ing vessel.  But  be  this  managed  as  it  may,  we  have 
seen  a  male  and  female  of  the  Alpaca  species  at  Craig- 
baruet,    Lennoxtown,   Stirlingshue,    which    have    been 


there  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  they  have  stood  the 
severe  winter  without  injury,  and  we  are  assured  are 
more  hardy  than  our  native  sheep  :  they  require  less 
food,  and  could  exist  where  sheep  would  die.  There 
seems  hardly  to  be  any  kind  of  food  they  will  not  eat ; 
they  eat  Turnips,  Hay,  Oats,  and  Beans;  they  are  more 
partial  to  meadow  than  Rye-grass  Hay.  These  animals 
are  now  in  the  highest  order,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
health;  they  are  jet  black,  and  follow  their  keeper  like 
a  dog,  and  are  very  elegant  and  interesting.  The  weight 
of  the  fleeces  of  last  year  was  17i  lbs.  Their  worthy 
owner,  to  use  his  own  words,  "anticipates,  when  the 
navigation  between  us  and  South  America  is  diminished 
as  to  the  length  of  time,  which  steam  will  most  assuredly 
accomplish,  thousands  of  Alpaca  will  be  brought  over— 
our  hills  will  be  covered  with  them,  and  they  will  become 
a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  proprietors  and  farmers 
of  the  Highland  districts,  for  these  animals  will  thrive 
upon  that  kind  of  coarse  bent,  which  neither  horse,  nor 
cow,  nor  sheep,  will  look  at  or  touch." — Edinburgh, 
TViiness. 

Experiments  ivith  Nitrogenous  Manures. — At  a  meetr 
ing  of  the  Chemical  Society,  a  paper  was  lately  read,  con- 
taining a  report  of  some  experiments  with  saline  manures 
containing  nitrogen,  conducted  on  tlie  Manor  Farm, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  in  the  occupation  of  C.  Hall, 
Esq.,  communicated  by  W.  M.  F.  Chatterley,  Esq.  The 
experiments  were  suggested  by  the  prevailing  opinion,  that 
the  fertilising  power  of  some  animal  manures,  and  of  the 
salts,  nitre,  (nitrate  of  potash,)  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
they  contain.  *  *  *  A  field  of  Wheat  was  chosen,  which,  ia 
the  latter  end  of  April,  1842,  presented  a  thin  plant  ;  the 
salts  were  top-dressed  over  the  land  by  hand,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and  the  crop  mowed  on  the  10th  of  August.  The 
soil  was  rather  poor,  consisting  of  a  heavy  clay  upon  a 
subsoil  of  the  London  clay.  1.  No  manure;  corn  per 
acre  1413  lbs.  2,  With  28  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ; 
corn,  1612  lbs.  3.  With  140  lbs.  of  the  same  salt ;  corn, 
199yibs.  4.  With  112  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  corn, 
l9051bs.  5.  With  112  lb?,  of  nitre;  corn,  1890  lbs.  The 
increase  in  the  Straw  was  also  considerable  in  all  cases, 
except  with  the  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  total  increase  in  the  four  manured  crops  was  per  cent,, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  enumerated, — 14.1,  41.5, 
34,  and  33.5.  The  cost  of  the  manure  for  the  three  last 
did  not  greatly  dilfer,  being  21s.  Ot?.,  24s.  Gd.,  27s.  Gd. ; 
and  the  profit  on  the  outlay  was,  with  the  small  dose  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  294  per  cent. ;  with  the  large  dose, 
212  per  cent.  ;  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  138  per  cent.; 
and  with  the  nitrate  of  potash  92  per  cent.  The  principal 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  are,  that  the  iucrease  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  is  greater  than  is  accounted  for  by 
the  nitrogen  of  the  manures,  showing  that  these  manures 
have  a  stimulating  effect,  or  enable  the  plants  to  draw  ad- 
ditional nitrogenised  food  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere  ; 
the  considerable  superiority  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  over 
the  other  salts,  and  the  greater  proportional  efficiency  of  a 
small,  than  of  a  large  dose  of  that  salt. — Smith's  Produc 
tive  Farinitig. 

The  best  Comparison  of  the  Old  and  Neiv  Scottish 
Sijstems  that  we  know  of,  is  that  of  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Loch- 
end,  near  Edinburgh,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  the  realm.  The  acre 
he  speaks  of  is  the  Scotch  acre,  about  1^  acre  English. 
A  Scotch  boll  of  Wheat  is  nearly  4  bushels,  and  of  Barley 
nearly  6  bushels.  "  The  mode  of  cropping  at  thfe  former 
period  (1723)  was— first,  Peas;  second,  Wheat;  third, 
Barley;  fourth,  Oats;  the  produce  being  about  three 
seeds,  but  to  prevent  all  cavil,  say  four  seeds.  This, 
taking  the  seed  for  each  acre  at  one  boll,  over  a  farm  of 
100  acres,  is  400  bolls.  The  quantity  of  straw  for  each 
boll  of  such  a  crop  could  not  exceed  15  stones  ;  which, 
on  400  bolls,  gives  GOOD  stones,  or  42  tons,  15,|  cwts.  of 
straw  to  be  consiTmed  by  the  stock,  and  returned  to  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  manure.  But,  upon  a  farm  of  100 
acres,  cultivated  as  at  present,  viz.,  a  fourth  Turnips,  a 
fourth  Wheat  or  Barley,  a  fourth  Clover  or  Rye-Grass, 
pastured  or  made  into  hay,  and  consumed  on  the  spot, 
and  a  fourth  Oats  or  Wheat,  the  account  would  stand 
thus  : — 50  acres  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at  eight 
bolls  an  acre,  which  is  not  above  the  average  of  the  crops 
of  the  best  district  of  East  Lothian,  and  such  only  was 
cultivated  when  Lord  Belhaven  wrote  ;  this,  allowing, 
as  before,  15  stones  of  straw  for  each  boll,  gives  120 
stones  per  acre,  which,  over  50  acres,  makes  in  all  6000 
stones  of  straw,  being  equal  to  the  quantity  produced  by 
the  whole  100  acres  under  the  old  system.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  the  25  acres  of  Clover  and  Rye-grass  are  made 
into  hay,  which,  however,  is  not  the  best  mode,  nor  that 
usually  followed,  and  that  each  acre  yields  200  stones, 
the  total  quantity  will  be  5000  stones,  or  35  tons, 
14  1-lOthcwts..  and  add  to  this  500  tons  Turuip,  being 
the  produce  of  25  apres  at  20  tons  per  acre,  which  is  by 
no  means  above  a  fair  average  crop.  Upon  these  data, 
the  weight  of  the  materials  produced  annually  as  food  for 
cattle  and  manure,  under  the  old  and  new  systems,  will 
be  as  follows  :  — 

Old    System,    Straw  .    fi.OOOst.    or    42    tons. 

{Straw  .     6,U00  ,,      I'J        „ 

Hay  -     5,000  ,,      35         „ 

Turnips         .  70,000      _     ,,    500        „ 

Thus  making  the  weight  of  materials  for  food  and 
manure  under  the  new  system,  in  round  numbers,  577 
tons  ;  while,  under  the  old  system,  the  quantity  is  only 
42  tons,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  new  of  533 
tons  per  annum,  being  more  than  twelve  times  the  whole 
quantity  produced  under  the  old !  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  new  system,  in. 
so  far  as  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  concerned, 
and  upon  this  depends  the  progress  of  Agriculture,     As 
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to  the  question  of  comparative  profit,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show,  from  unquestionable  data,  that  the  rew  system 
is  as  superior  to  the  old  in  this  respect  as  it  is  in  the 
supply  of  manure  ;  but  this  must  be  abundantly  obvious 
to  every  one  who  contrasts  the  almost  imperceptible 
advances  made  in  Agriculture,  and  in  the  accumulation 
of  agricultural  capital,  for  many  centuries,  with  the 
extraordinary  progress  during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  or 
eioce  the  new  system  began  to  be  introduced." — Kentish 
Courier. 


Notices  to  Corresvojidents, 
AsiMONiA.— T.  R. — The    usual  mode  of  obtaininjr  ammonia 

from  aoimal  matter  is  by  destructive  distillation.  E, 
Bran.— //•  Lou  son. —Can   any  one   inform  our  correspondent 

where  an  analysis  of  Bran  is  to  be  found  ? 
CoATEs's    Herd-book. —  W.  Sadl':r.~Ca.n  anyone  inform  our 
Cones  pocdent  the  terms  of  admission  of  Cattle  into  "  Coates": 
Herrt-book?" 
"Dr-Mkagk.— Subscriber. — It  is  well  to  place  soles  the  whole  of 

the  way  under  the  draining'-tilcs. 
Drilling  Corn'.- QwcriiV.— TIk-  advantages  of  this  practice  lie 
iu  the  capability  which  it  confers  on  you  of  cleaning  tlie  land 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  plants  would  necessarily 
g-row  belter  were  the  seed  sown  at  equidistant  intervals  in 
every  direction  ;  but  tlie  necessity  for  lioemg  and  cleaning  the 
land  requires  that  the  intervals  be  widened  iu  one  direction  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  moy  be  sutli. 
cient,  it  also  requires  that  the  intervals  he  diminished  in  the 
other  direction  :  hence  the  rationale  of  drilling.  You  mu>;t 
keep  your  land  clean  ;  but  for  this,  hoeing  is  an  injury  in  this 
hot  weather. 
Daniell's  JlANuaE. — J.    Wharton. — Please  to  give  us  your 

address. 
Guano. — T.  Wade. — The  quantity  you  applied  should  have  se- 
cured you  a  crop  the  second  year,  and,  had  it  not  been  such 
weather,  probably  would  have  done  so. 
Lawxs. — R.  J. — There  is  a  macliine  for  mowing  lawns  which 

goes  under  the  name  of  Budding's  Mowing-machine. 
Manures. — B.  L. — If  no  ammonia  is  givcji  off  on  boiling  any 
substance  in  a  caustic  alkaline  solution,  it  is  plain  that  no 
salts  of  ammonia  are  present  in  it.  There  is  usually  a  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  in  wool,  chiefly  derived  from  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  animals;  this  ammonia  would  be  lost  by  boiling 
the  wool  with  alkali.  Ammonia  is  generated  when  animal 
matters  decay,  or  are  decomposed  in  any  manner  ;  by  boiling 
"Wool  with  alkali,  it  would  be  more  or  less  decomjiosed,  a 
portion  of  ammonia  would  be  formed,  and  lost  in  conRcquence 

of  its  volatility  under  those  circumstances.  E. Wm.  B. — 

The  sum  of  155.,  charged  by  Mr.  Karkeek  as  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  town  mauurc,  includes  not  only  the 
spreading  of  it  on  the  land,  but  the  mixing,  turning,  &c., 
which  it  received  previous  to  spreading. 
KoTicE  TO  Quit.— Oj/ioi/tf.— The  case  of  our  correspondent  is 
abEU-done;  but  (assuming  that  the  notice  to  quit  is  correct 
in  point  of  form,  and  as  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  given) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  must  give  up  the  land  at 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months.  He  is  oi  course  aware  that 
a  notice  to  quit,  to  put  an  end  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year,  must  expire  at  the  same  time  as  the  current  year  of  the 
tenancy}  e.g.,  if  the  tenancy  commenced  at  Michaelmas, 
the  notice  must  be  given  to  quit  at  Michaelmas,  and  not  ar 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  TV. 
PcLVEBisixG  CuALs.—R.  T.— Will  thc  notice  in  last  week's 

paper  answer  your  purpose  ? 
Q.fi.rz.—Seceral  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  us  about  Mr. 
Meyer's  mode  uf  destroying  rats,  his  terms,   &c.     Perhaps 
tliis  notice  may  result  in  eliciting  the  required  information. 
Small  Faem.— J  Ladjj  had  better  sow  half  an  acre  to  Mangold 
Wurzel,  half  anacre  to  Carrots,  half  an  acre  to   Wheat  with 
Clover,  half  an  acre  to  Wheat  without  Clover,   the  stubble  of 
■which    may  be  broken  up  and  sown  to  Vetches,  which  may 
be  mown  for  the  cows  in   spring,   the  land   being  planted  to 
Potatoes ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  &c. 
Litter  and  food  will  thus  be  provided  for  two  cows. 
nisTLEs.— G.  L.— Persevere  in  pulling  them,  cutting  them  ofT, 
&c.;  and  ultimate  success  iu  txtirpatiog  them  is  inevitable. 
IiscELLANEODS.— W.  P.   T.— We  have  sent  ynur   letter  to 
Professor  Henslow.    Have  patience,  and  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 
►*Afl  usaal.many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


MAKK-LANE,  Mondav,  June  17. 
There  was  a  short  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  this  morning's 
market,  and  the  trade  ruled  exceedingly  heavy;  sales  were 
effected  with  much  difficulty,  on  about  the  same  terms  as  last 
Monday.  Foreign  met  a  moderate  demanit  at  our  qnofations. 
Low  heavy  descriptions  of  Bonded  met  a  slight  inquiry  at  'Ms. 
to  35s.  perqr.,  for  export  to  France.— Barley  must  be  noted  \s. 
higher,  and  Foreign  f.  o.  b.  continues  to  find  buyers  at  rather 
improving  rates. — Beans  sell  fieely,  nt  last  week's  Prices.— 
Peas,  both  White  and  Grey,  are  \s.  dearer.— The  Oat-trade  is 
good,  and  fine  qualities  command  an  advance  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr^ 

BRITISH,  PER  imperial  QUATITER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Eflsex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        ■     White  ,4G  65 

Norlolk,  LinL-olnshire.andYorliBhlre          ,  60  C6 

Barley,  MaliioK  and  disiillitiK  27b  to3la  Chevalier  32  S4 

Oats,  Lim^olnthiruHnd  Voilishire     .        .     Polanda  20  23 

Nor  thumb  erlaJid  aiid  Scotch    .        .        Feed  £0  23 

Iriali Feed  18  iTJ 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ' 68  62 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  b~3 

Rye 29  33 

Beans,  J^Iazagan,  old  and  new     30  to  35        Tick  30  36 

Piiteon,  Heligoland        .    34  to  39      Winds,  —  — 

Peas,  Whiio  .        .        •        .    35  to  sa       r-Iaple  32  35 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  32  36 
Lonifpod  —  — 
Grey        31     33 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
T^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  uf  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  tor  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
^^rp^i^^^Ji.  "y*^'  ^"^  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin- 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  Londoa 


FniiiAy,  June  21. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat, both  Englisli  and  Foreign, since  Monday, 
have  been  good  ;  although  the  quantity  offering  on  sale  is  mode 
rate,  the  trade  has  ruled  dull,  and  sales  were  limited  at  that  day's 
quotations.  The  weather,  having  been  showery  throughout  the 
counlrv.  appears  to  have  alTecteil  the  demand  for  Spring  Corn, 
in  which  there  is  little  doing  to  day  ;  but  we  observe  no  alter- 
ation it)  the  value  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.— The  Oat-trade  is 
heavy,  and  Monday's  advance  barely  maintained. 


IMFKRIAL  AVERAOBS. 


BTay        10    per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver, 
ies  OD  Foreign  Grala 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oacr. 

RyB. 

Beans. 

Peae. 

■      55»   U 

3U  bL 

20*  5d 

SU  4'i 

32j  bit 

32*  3d 

1      55   10 

31     1 

21     0 

31      S 

33     3 

31     8 

65  10 

30    7 

2!      2 

3!     7 

33  11 

31     7 

55     6 

30     9 

21     7 

34     0 

S-l  10 

33     -1 

65     « 

31     4 

21   11 

33  11 

35  11 

34     1 

65     9 

31   10 

E2    e 

3J    -1 

36  11 

34     1 

55    7 

31     3 

21     6 

3S    5 

31     7 

32   10 

17    0 

7    0 

S     0 

10    6 

8     6 

10     6 

ittart?Ets, 


SMITHFIELD.  Mondat,  June  17.— Per  stone  of  8lba, 


■itStot*,  Hnreturdi 
IE  hhort  Hocni 
:.oad  qu^ility  Beaiti 


Beaiu,  2752;   Sheep  and  Lamb*,  31,150  ;  Calves,  e04 
)ar  iupply  ..1  Beef  to-day  is  xjmewhat  smaller  than  last 
UrK«  qiunilty,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  get  al 
improved, and  our  top  quotaiiuns  are  mnr 
diJj'  make  Z*  lod,  and  bhijrt-horns  3«3d  pi 
ea*y  t(sdr,and   there   U  do  ad - 


Sec    31  0  to  3s  10 
3     4       3     8 


4     2 
8     4       4     0 


Best  Itownai  Half-breda  33  8  to  la'C 
best  L.irni-w(ioJa  .  -  3  fl  3  10 
Bsve*  ajid  Betwnd  quiUiiy  3  0  3  U 
Lambs  -        -        -4460 


PiKs.aci. 

man  jasi  week;   still,   there 

>ld.     The  demand,  however, 

:e  freely  given  ;  ilie  best  -ScDts 

0  lbs.      JUiddlin)^  quilJiies  are 

price  of  that  description. 


lescnptji 
:  Btilf  it 


>ep  are  uUu  in  lex  quantity,  and  ih^  demand  rath. 

It iiJt  to  obtain  an   advance    in   price,  and   our  highest  quo. ^..—na  die  iiui 

erally  .upponed.m;,ny  of  the   be.t  IJown»,  it;.,  bein«  told  at  an  lOd,  nnd 

b»»t  I.or,({WMjl»  at  3.  8d  ;  HaJi  meatcd  Sheep  are  heavy  nn  liand,  ihe 
er«  i.t  thai  deM-Tiptlon  being,  for  the  most  pad,  bept  out  of  the  market  by 
continued  dry  weather.  Lamb  It  a  »ieady  trade,  rather  more  In  demand' 
1-ii.de  1j  r»inarkab)r  heavy-many  v.-ry  ((ood  Caive»  maka  no  moie  than 

Potk-tradeii  heavy. 

FaiDAT,  Jane  21. 

■«h  B«Hf  art  not  very  plentilul  to-day,  and    trade  I."  rather  brisker. 
toj.qu>tail./n»of  Monday  arc  well  luppotted,  and  in.tmp  few  Instanc.a 
-    --JluU»d*an«.;  the   t.w  relre.hfny  ihowei,  .,n.;e    Monday,  a  "da 
t^^*'Vr.»    •    "k    -narlcet   hav<-  improved    our    irnde  far  hothV-ef 
kK    i.  ?,  uli"      V  '!,'  ^''  "'•'»''>"**,''^"P'^»'"<^i'  "*<"•'-  demand, 
■*/\Atitr,£t  lOd  per  H  lb*— the  wejither  bf  n«  w^rm  ■  biir  fat   SbPHi.  ir™ 
up.dlin^,  «„d  make  no  n>„re   than  ,,..,„  -J^  t«7.'8dler  8  lb,      Lm" 
|>ut  ih,  «.r-r  a,  c,n  •V;'"''-?-     Veal   1.  a   .hade   belter,  .Sme  of     he  bT. 
m«kioKaW.t*.  «(.*,«  lb..     Th«  warm  weather  makei  Pork-trado 
-very  n«4t  Vtnkn,  barely  m.ik<M»  p^i  8  1b«. 
Bc»Ji«,  &17;  Sheep  and  Laoibf,  Ij.Wuj  Calvei,  44B;  Plf{ii,  333. 

41.  Wot  Smith  field. 


ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK, 
ft'heat        I         Barley         I 

5910  eno 


12930 


ceio 


Oat  3 

7110 
loiiyo 


Enrrllsh  . 
Irish  .  . 
Foreifiii  • 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 
Flour.  1  Wht.  I  Barl. ,  Malt.i  Oats.  1  Rve. 

7-J39  Ska.    —  BrlB.     9051        G23      7050      3053        100 
—  —  15     21783         — 

1392  I  6975  I     —     I  4490  |     —     I 


Canary 

Citrraway  -     pi 

Clover,  ited,  English 


SEEDS,  June  17. 


per  qr     559  to  63a 


—  White,  KnEliah 

—  —     Foreign 
Coriander    -        -        -        . 
Hempseed  -    per  last 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr 

Baltii 


-     60 
•     64 


'edCakes.ForeigTi.p.ton  6/  to  7'  lOa 
ustard.  White  -   p.  buah.      fis         7 
—        Supertine    „        -    6  10 


Rapeened,  English,  per  l»st     2\l        2 
-    84      125     rtape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —        - 

Tares,  Enp.  winter  p.  bush.     G  I 

—    Foreign  -        -        -    _       _ 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        — 

Cakefi,Eng.  per  1000    10/  lOi  lOa^  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 

KiNGSFonu  AND  Lav. 


T  FOR  TURNIPS. 

HE  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
4  guineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  Bcquaintini;  their  friends  that  they  have  this 
day  reduced  the  Urate  from  5;.  to  4  guineas  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  ijledKing  themselves  that  the  quality  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valuahleforTurnips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growth;  it  secures  a  lull  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beueacial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
bioadcast,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  thc  rate  of  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  he  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
find  it  very  useful  for  Dahlias,  and  other  routs.  Full  paiticulars 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  oq  application.  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano;  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  Ammonia;  Gypsum 
and  every  other  artificial  manure.— Eoward  PtaSEn,  Secretary* 
4U,  New-bridge-street.  * 


WRIGHT'S     STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

»  »  of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaDCOus  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  th&  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obiained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  lor  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  WrticfiT's,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex  ^  J.andG. 
Dkane,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  cmintry.     Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  2/.  5s. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Junk  22.— The  market  has  been  %vell 
supplied  M'ith  Fruit  during  the  week.  Pine  Apples  are  both  good 
and  plentiful.  Among  them  were  some  excellent  specimens  of 
Providence  and  Queens.  Grapes  arc  also  good  in  qualify,  and 
have  been  abundantly  supplied.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in  price  since  our  last  Report,  as  are  also 
Melons,  thc  best  specimens  of  which  are  oirercd  at  about  7s.  each. 
Cherries,  both  from  Standards  and  from  the  wall  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  are  very  good  and  plentiful,  and  they  are  becoming 
cheaper.  The  market  is  now  well  supplied  with  Gooseberries, 
many  of  which  are  now  getting  ripe;  Currants  are  less  abundant, 
Yegetables  arc,  generally  speaking,  still  inferior,  owing  to  the 
long  dry  weather.  Spinachis  scarcer.'and  dearer,  in  consequence. 
Carrots  and  Turnips  are  also  affected  by  the  drought;  Caulitiowers, 
however,  are  large  and  fine,  and  Asparagus  is  good  and  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  Rhubarb  has  not  altered  In  price  since  our 
Ust  Report.  French  Beans  area  little  reduced  in  price.  Peas  are 
supjilied  in  large  quantities  at  last  week's  prices.  Lettuces  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  Salading  are  abundant.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Pinks,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Sweet  Peas,  Fuclisias,  Verbenas,  Cacti,  Moss,  Provinsand 
other  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4a to  10* 
Grapes,  Spnnit^h,  per  lb,,  \s  lo  1j  Gd 
Hocliouie  Gcapoa,  perlb.,  3a  to  7s 
melons,  each,  2a  lo  7* 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  lis  lo  30» 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  1*  to  t$ 
CtirranU,  per  half-sieve,  S(  to  3a  6(2 
Strawberries,  per  {^all'tn,  Gd  to  la  Gd 
Gooseberries,  per  hf.-Bleve,  laGd  to  3» 
■\Valnutfl,  per  bush.,  shelled,  1G»  u>  20a 


FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  EaCJ 

—  per  100,  5a  to  ICa 
Lemons,  per  doyen,  1»  to  2» 

—  per  ItiO,  Ga  to  Ms 
A\monA\i.  per  peck,  6a  lo' 7a 
hweet  .'Mmonds,  piTlb.,  2.i  6d  to  3a 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18s 


Bra 


i!,  \iii 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  3J  to  la  Gd 

"   "  "  "  ■  i\id 

Ua 


■  VEGETABLES. 


I,  Gd  t 


-MOt/TIIWABK  WatkBHIDB,   JudC  17.  " 

very  dry,  nnd  .liidnK  iJic  pan  week  lultry  hot,  the 


POTATOES. 

w*mt\tPT  c//neinu  ,       ,  .  „  ..._  ,. .„,„ 

klh«U-,.,uppJl.d   .in.;,  our  I,.i   U<.iu\\X  nunh^itt   aS^v,    a".« 
l>t»™.hlr^   ,nd    ih,   Channel    l.Iand.;     l„u    In    w-n.^quinco  '  f  VC 
Bdvsnr^  WA»»-bwJni-df.n  tha  L.iie  Uf  von  Kcdt.arjd  ajnof.n 
pj««(/f  Ch^  york    iledii  but  tlio  Aty-un  b.-Ing  «iipjirpnc 
'I  quotnilonM  have  nm  been  luJly 


•r«J  (unplvi  t,\  \hm  Pf  nh  K«d. 

da<d.     Vuir\K„  Wl.h«i  ;ira  .iIH  .Blllnjf  f, 

!>"■  k'llOi  Ktittz  AndhuiKxiilura 
IViibcMh  Kidni-yi     . 


— •  to  — .1 


liUm 


Wblt«'«      -        .  _ 

JerMjr  Hnd  OucinM/  Dlacf  •}& 

VtlriQn  ilrucfn*            .        .  __ 

V..fk  y.h.iw                 .        .  _ 


»n»iut  .     .     .  _ 

»a  E«t«:  KlJnm       _ 

WOOL,— iiRiTimr,  FriiiJAV,  JiImT^T! 

■-■■  iW«dr;    an  «VBf*K9  amount  i,t  builnct*,  for  tin 

rh«  HiBpUm  fi)rr.pJ4ln  mw.h  thnl  ihn 


«"fc*t . 

r^lb*  ]r*ar.  I«  b*lnKdofti 


"•"  ''"- !JJL-1  "   I  ■''"».  P..;..  W,K.|  «„.),;,." 


dipei 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  la  to  -la 
Sorrel, periif.-8leve,C(i  to  Od 
ARparH^'UB.per  100,  la  to  da  Gd 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  iTi  to  fir 
French  Beann,  per  100,  la  to  3a 
Autumn  Potatoes,  perlb.,  3J 
Greens,  per  dozen,  la  Gd  to  2a  Gd 
Pocaioes,  old,  per  ton,  COa  to  120a 

—  per  cwt.,  5a  lo  Cj 

—  per  busbol,2a  Dd  tn3«  Gd 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2a  GJ  to  Sa 

—  New,  per  cwt,  14a  to  30a 
Frame  Potatoes,  per  lb-.  Zd  to  (id 
N«w  Turnlpd,  per  bunch,  i^d  to  DJ 
Pea^,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  to  4*  Gd 
Red  iif.et,  per  doz.,  li  to  Sa 

New  Oarrotn,  Ad  to  la 

Radishes,  Tiir.,p.  12  bchB.,la  to  If  Ci 

Jiuiii,  per  bunch.  Id  to  Gd 


Horso  Radish,  per  bundle,  2a  to 8a 
Savory,  per  bunch,  'id  to  Gd 
Cucumbers,  each,  4<f  to  la 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Is  6^  to  3s 
Leeks, per  doz*  bun.,  'A$  tu  6a 
Garlic,  per  lb..  Gd  to  OJ 
Onloua,  per  bunch,  2d  to  lOd 

—  largo,  per  bushel,  la  to  3a 

—  Spanish,  per  doz  ,  Is  Gd  to  3a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  \0d 

—  Green,  iier  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  (id  to  la  C<d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  «ii  lo  SaGd 
Musliroomn,  per  pottle,  '2a  to  3» 
Small  balndtt,  per  punnet,  ad  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  IG  sm.  bun.  n/  to  Cd 
Parsley,  per  hf.-sleve,  la  lo  la  Gd 
Tarra^jon,  Green,  per  bunih,3fl  told 
Green  flIini,-por  bunch,  2d  Ui'ld 
Marjoram,  per  hilnth,  id  m  Gd 
Churvil,  pur  puuuel,i!d  lo3d 


XJAYMAKING      SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,  "and 

■"--fl-  others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  DepOt, 
No.  118.  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  may  be  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery  may  be  had  on  application. 


TURNIPS,  S:c. 

T^R.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 

-L/  are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Gaano,  vhich  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  otlier  ingie- 
dients  equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength  j  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  ijrove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  beinp  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  ao  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold 'Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  lirst  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10^  per  ton,  or  12s.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fotbesgili,,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Halletp,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Elackfriars,  Londou.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &:c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry; 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Rkvans,  Yoxford  ;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bollard 
and  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpikld,  June  20, 
IVIme  Uplimd  Hoy  ons  to  IqOs  I  Cluvcr  lOOs  to  l^ns  I  Stran-     -   aoa  toBdo 

Interior     -         -        flO  00  I  | 

Short  supply,  wltli  a  heavy  trade. 

John  Coopfin,  Salesman. 

CUMBK[II,AND  MAFIKKT,   JuUC  20. 
Superior  Old  Hay      HJO.toUOs  I  SunnrlorClovoriaria  to  iMm  I 
;iit.-rinr  -  W         m      Inferhir         „     110        lir,      Stniw 30»  10  <0b 

Newlliiy  -  00        80    I  Now  Clover        no        100   | 

JosiiuA  Barbr,  ilay  Salesman. 

WnrTKcnAPBL,  Juno  21. 
llay  -       •    ilOstoIHs    Clovor    •    I'JOs  to  I2'ls  |  Strnv     -    SOstoSOs 

—  flno         .        -    IKi        DO  J     _     flno  LiO        1U.1    | 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering.  For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone- 
paving.  1st,  in  its  tightness;  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Kkenk's 
Ckment  sufficing  where  2  to  3-inch  flagging  would  be  employed. 
Next,  in  its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  hardness  of 
stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints  ; 
and  lastly,  in  economy,  beiog  one-third  the  price  of  Portland 
paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Kkknk's  CiiWKNT  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Ma- 
nufacturers.— JouN  Bazi-k'V  WuiTii  and  Son.s,  Milbank-strcet, 
Westminster. 

^BYIiYr  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


Hrtfl/rbu.««,uldh«»Jr-U;.u    "t...i?'i''''   ''  'f\  '"'"'"''' 
1«  »MHtt<i.e.,  h„  «lTaM,d  u  V,  Z^^^T.W  i'^/u'r/^'lJ,^'''"* '     '" 
fAriMBu  tf  sunn,  HvfFactorii 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 
Alum        .  -    .      portnn  If/.nsOd 

Ammnnla,  CnrbonntQ  t;wt.    OQ  0 

—  Uulphal*  owl.    17  0 

—  —  .        cwt.    Ifi  0 

—  Mdflfttn     .        (jwl,    sn  0 

—  HiUAmmoDlao  otrt.    40  i) 

—  PhMphdtij  lb.  1  0 
fl'mva  .  ,  fin  Af  (I  0 
IfmicdHSt  .  qr,  lOa  to  17  » 
Oiinno,  I'pniviAn                Kin  M/  «  0 

—  Ji-hiibo*  itm  7/  "I  lo'  0  0 

—  Afrlcnn  ton  f/ii  t"  7/  0  » 

—  totlar'i         ,       ion  IB/  o  o 
Oj-piiun  .  .       too   tw  ti 


Murlnto  of  TJmo  .        ton    iHaiUl 

—  I'otnsh        ,        ton  Hlii  0 
Nltrfitit  of  Kodn  owt.  Ha  to    JO  0 

—   I'ot(i«h(Mfiltpel.)i-wl.83»lo  «0  0 
rhoKph,ofLlme((;iilo.Jlones)(!Wt.7  0 
—        —  buper,      cwt.      7  0 

Kn|ii>  Cnlio      .  ton  Dcri  ro  n/ 0  I) 

hnit  (C'liufnnn)        .  lou   .'IU  o 

Hodii  (Dry  Ciirbimnir)  nwt.    i'fl  0 

~     (Nrystulllsedl  ewi.      7  " 

Hulpli.  lit  Miiirni'Kla(pur(i)(iwi.    lo  u 

—  I'otiisli  .       cwt.    10  0 
_        Moilii             .        cwt.      «  0 

Sulphuric  Aclil  fsp.^f.  nil)    Ih.     »  M 

—  —    (•!,.«.  17(')    lb.     0  I 


PATENT    ASPITALTE     ROOFING. 

T^HE  above  Material  has  been  usetl  and  approved  by 
-^  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  iind  Agriculturists  generally,  iis  a 
Roofing  iiiid  Covering  to  sides  of  Furm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
taKOH  are— LtfflitnCR'',  Durnbllity,  and  Economy.  Being  n  non- 
conductor, It  has  been  proved  an  cfllcient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  iinii  is  now  in  use  at  tho  Royal  Horticultural 
Sociuty'a  GardcuB,  Chlswlck.  It-  can  bo  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  Buper.  A  discount  to  tho  trade. 
TifOH.  J.  CitooooN,  8,  Ingrum-conrt,  Fcncluirch-st.,  J-.ondon. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  LIQUID  FERTILISER.— The 
bi-auty  of  Flowers,  wUh  their  power  of  perfecting  their 
Kt'od4,  and  tho  Jhivour  and  sizo  of  Fruits  and  VcKOtahloH,  mnst 
evfr  ilepcnd  upon  thc  food  su|)|)licd  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
atiil  thcHu  a  very  extensive  scries  of  trials  on  various  «oilH  has 
shown,  may  be  Hccnrcd  by  tho  use  of  Br.  Hai-lutt'm  Uonckn- 
TKATJtu  LiQtrin  FicuTiMHKa,  which  contains  nil  the  cKHentlnl 
ingrodlontH  of  tho  best  foreign  Guano,  with  others  ciiuallyso, 
but  not  to  bo  found  by  Sea  Fowl,  In  thc  Atlantic  Orenn.  Sold  at 
Mr.  (J.  Mai.i.ktt'h  Factory,  Broad  Wall,  UlaclcrrUirni  McSHrs. 
Winmtanmiy'n,  ChcmlHtH,  7,  Poultryj  MestrH.  WAKNitii's,  29, 
Corjihlil;  MCHsrn.  IIuhht  ami  WMvu.kn'h,  (I,  Loadcnhall.. 
street ;  and  every  rospectahlo  ChcmiHt'H  nnd  .Seedsman's,  with 
directions,  In  stone  (jimrlM.  at  j«.  M.tw.U,  imd  In  IhiIIIcs,  six 
tlmuH  llio  hI/u,  at  7«.  M.  Thcfiniutreiiidn  ii  :ii!  giillons  ol  wutur 
to  reduce  It  for  use,  for  walurini;  aoil»  "»il  ffrowluK  bulb* 
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ri^URNIP       SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S       ENGLISH 

J-  GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Aericuitural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  prouounced  by  them  to 
he  much  strouger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  9^  per  ton  ;  no  ciiarge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon -office  in  town. 
—Address,  Frkdebick  Brai.v,  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford. street,  Blackfriars-road.  London. 

N.B. — Directions  for  use  sent  with  all  orders. 


1  15 
4     0 


TO  GARDENERS  ANU  AGKICULTURISTS. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  of  LIME  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  vegetation  in  Plants  than  any  sub- 
stance known.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Lawks'  Factory,  Deplford 
Creek,  price  7s.  per  cwt.  Phosphate  of  Potash,  I5s.  per  cwt. 

„  Soda         124-.    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.     „ 

„  Ammonia  Is.  per  lb. 

GUANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  I  cwt.  each;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  proil active  power.  A  copy  of 
such  analysis  will  be  givun  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  25,  Billiter-street;  or  delivered  withm  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.— Apply  to 
James  Clare,  24,  Billiter-street. 

MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scieniiSc  Chemists,  calls  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buyiDg  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will   be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 
Price-current,  London.  June  12,  1844  :  — 


Bones.  .  p-  ton  £i  lOs.Od 
„  crushed, 5M0s. to  6  0  0 
,,    calcined  .        .700 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.  cwt.  2  l6    0 

Guano,PcruviaD,p.tn.n    0    0 
„      Ichaboe       ,,900 

Gypsum  .        ,        ,,200 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  p.cwt.O  14    9 

Wni.  NoRTHCOTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street, 


Nitrate  of  Potash    „£l  4s 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid        .         .     p.lb.O  0 
Rape  Cakes       .   p. ton  4  15 
Salts,  Epsom           „    9  0 
„     Glauber         „    7  0 
Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  iGs.toO  17 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF   LONDON.- 
Lisr  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED   AT   THE    Exil  ICITIO.VS    IN    THE  GaRDENS,    IN    1844, 

MKDALS   AND  REWARDS. 

The  Society  distributes  tue  loUowing  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  viz. : 

value— .tf  s.  d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10     0 

SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal       .         .         .         .10     0 
Sk'.  Silver  Knightian  Do. 
LS.  Large  Silver  Do. 

SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do 4 

GB.  Gold  Bank-siau  Do 7     0     0 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Do 10     0     0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20    0     0 

Exhibitors  to  wliom  anv  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex. 
change  ti.em  oii«  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money  or  in  pUte.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First 
Prize  in  any  one  Letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
other  Medal  in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  CC,  L>D,  and  EE. 
CLASS    I.— FLOWERS;    for  which    Nurserymen  and 

Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 
A    Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varieties, 
cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  ot  24  to  a  cast.     GB— 
SG-LS— SK.  .  ,       . 

B    Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  12  to  a 
cast.     SG-LS-SK.  v-v*.  ■     ^ 

N  B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  B  cannot  also  exhibit  in  C. 

C.  Pelargoniums,  io  collections  of  6  varieties,  in  pots  of  9  to  a 
cast.     LS— SB. 

D.  Rhododendions,  in  pots;  not  fewer  than  6  plants,  in  6  vane- 
ties.     LS— SK— SB. 

E    Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen   iu    collections    of   25,  distinct   varieties.     GB— 

N  B  Itisthe  wishof  the  Society  in  a  future  season,  to  requhe 
'  Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots  j  and  not  to  allow  cut 
specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

F  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
■    sible,  the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK-SB-C. 

G    Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  varieties. 

N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  for 
the  following.  ,  .       ,        ... 

a.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C. 
N  B  Higher  medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  t>  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  tabks. 
/.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  20  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG 

N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shaU  not  be  exhibited 

on  more  than  one  occasion.    ^  ^  ^.  ^.      .         •  «„„      ci-     r  c 

K.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  6  distinct  varieties.    SG— Lb 

N.B.  No  person  who  shows  in  I  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit 

also  in  K".  ,      .    ..^         *.    t  c     err 

L.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes;  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast.    LS~SK- 
ilf .  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties. 
N.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties, 
0.'  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties, 


GG.  Grapes.  SG-LS— SK-SB. 

HH.  Pine-apples^    SG— LS— SK— SB. 

II.  Peaches  or  Nectariors,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.     SK— SB. 

KK.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB-C. 

Judges.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  the  silver  medals  offered  by  the 
Suciety  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  con/erring  Silver  Medals 
or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if 
thev  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  ure  alsu  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society  s 
Medals  are  oft'ered  less  fur  new  and  curious  objects,  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  t/f  the  Council  in 
instituting  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
collector  as  to  reward  the  skiHul  Gardener;  they  are  also  not  to 
make  any  awaid  in  c^ses  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition 
of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

Copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  at  21,  Regent- street, 
upop  appliciit'nn  tn  tlie  Secretarv. 


-SB. 


LS— SK— SB. 
LS-SK-SB. 
SK— SB. 


GLASS    SUPERSEDED  FOR   HORTICULTURAL    PUR- 
POSES BY 

WHITNEY'S  CHEMICAL,  TRANSPARENT, 
AVATE11PR.00F  COMPOSITION,  for  rendering  Muslin, 
Calico,  or  Linen,  for  the  Frames  of  Greenhouses,  Pine,  Melon,  or 
Cucumber  Stoves,  &:c.,  impervious  to  Rain  or  i\Ioisture,  admitting 
light  equal  to  Glass,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  alone  being  ob- 
structed. Houses  or  pits  covered  with  Calico,  &c.,  prepared  with 
this  Composition,  embrace  important  advantages  over  Glass.  The 
light  being  equally  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  house,  plants 
pfaced  on  the  floor  have  as  much  light  as  those  close  to  the  covering, 
consequently  they  are  not  drawn  up  as  under  Glass,  while  they 
continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  and  preserve  their  delicate  tints 
unfaded  till  the  blossom  falls. 

Whitney's  Substitute  for  Glass. — I  Iiave  had  screens  of  calico 
rendered  transparent  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invaluable  varnish,  and 
used  them  last  winter,  with  a  success  far  exceeding  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  though  my  anticipations  had  been  considerably 
excited.  Indeed  I  consider  Mr.  Whitney's  discovery  as  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  the  horticulturist,  one  that  will  bear  competition  with 
any  invention  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  Horticulture 
in  modern  times.  My  screens  were  about  9  feet  long  each,  and 
-were  inclined  to  the  wall  separated  about  12  inches  below,  and  as 
my  ohiect  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  screens,  in  reference  to 
radiation,  they  were  left  open  at  each  end.  SuIHce  it  to  say,  the 
Fuchsia,  Pomegranate,  Passion-flower,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and 
others  still  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  were  effectually  preserved, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  check  to  their  growth,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  new  aspect,  it  possesses  a 
protecting  influence  infinitely  superior  to  g-/ajs,  because  the  effects 
of  radiation,  a  most  powerful  source  of  cold,  are  not  intercepted  by 
glass,  which  so  materially  counteracts  the  artificial  temperature 
within  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  for  the  protection, 
not  merely  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the  maturation  of  the  fruits 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Grape,  these 
transparent  screens,  thus  prepared,  are  invaluable,  and  their  tri- 
umphant success  certain.  Add  to  this,  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
frames,  their  superiority  over  glass  is  undoubted  for  preventing 
flagging  of  the  foliage  (sometimes  being  scorched)  by  day.  and  the 
chilling  efTccts  of  radiation  by  night.  Screens  prepared  with  Whit 
ney's  Transparent  Varnish  should  be  also  used  as  shades  in  the  in 
tensity  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  for  protection  against  radiation  ii 
■winter,  for  the  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Even  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  the  value  of  such  screens  is  demonstrable,  as  less 
■will  be  required  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth,  its  escape  by 
radiation  being  thus  effectually  checked. — J.  M.,  \^th  April,  1844. 
Prepared  by  George  Whitney,  Chemist,  Shrewsbury ;  and  sold 
in  Bottles,  2s.  6t/.  and  4s.  6d.,  with  ample  directions  for  use;  and,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public,  the  signature  of  the  inventor  is  on  each 
bottle.  Sold  by  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  North-street,  Wolverhampton. 


GE 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING  ;  expressly 
X.  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  25.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  ^^^  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 

Or  Linniean  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice.    Price  25- 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System. 
Price  IS.      .    ^^^  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 

Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  25.  cloth. 
THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE; 
Having  in  view  the  union  of  BodUy  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per^ 
son.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY, 
Exnresslv  intended  for  those  who  "  wash  at  home."  Price  15.  Qo. 
iLxpressiy        ^^^  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  Useful  Manual  iu  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
rannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Price  Is.  9(f. 


LEA  AND  PERKINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  G,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea.  &  Pek- 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
■which  it  gives  a  famous  rehsh,  1  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       James  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
Jong-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8.  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins, 
"Worcester:.  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farringdon-street ; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


CLASS   II.— FLOWERS;   for  which  all   persons   are 

admitted  to  equal  competition. 
P    Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  collections  of  30  plants. 
-GB-SG-LS.  ^  ^      , 

N  B  Heaths,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Orchidacese,  Cacti,  and  Pelargoniums,  to 
be  excluded  from  P.  Q,  and  R.  ^  ,         ,      ^        ^o 

Q.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants,  in  collections  of  15  plants.     GB 
—SG-LS.  ^    -     ^    ., 

N.B.  Persons  exhibiiing  in  F  not  to  compete  in  Q  also. 
R    Stove  or    Greenhouse    plants,   in   collections    of    6  distinct 
species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  or  Q  will  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  R  also. 
S.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB— SG— LS. 
T.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  6  distinct  varieties.     SG~LS. 

N  B    No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
U,  Stove  or  Greenhouse  climbers,  in  collections  of  6  species. 

V  Exotic  Orchidaceze,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 

LG-GK-GB.  ^  r  ^v.      , 

N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes, 

V,  W,  and  X.  ,         ^  ^^.       «  • 

W.  Exotic  Orchidacece,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  S  species. 

'  —GK— GB— SG. 
X.  Exotic  Orchidaceie  in  single  specimens.     SG— LS-SK. 
Y.  Plants  iu  glass  cases,  grown  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan.    faG— Lb 

NB    It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  cases  be  made  with  a 
'movable    door,  so   as  to   prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
water  on  the  inner  face  of  the  glass  during  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition. ,.    „  _„    __     -_ 
Z.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  m  flower.     GB— SG— Lb. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  it  fewer  than 
SIX  varieties  are  exhibited.       ^.    .     ^        .  ^.  ^e    ott 
AA    Fuchsias  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.      LS— SK. 
BB.  Cinerarias,  in  puts,  in  coUections  of  12  distmct  varieties. 

CC  Single  specimens  of  new  or  extremely  rare  ornamental 
*  plants.     SG-LS— SK— SB— C. 

N  B  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society  s  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judires.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  hut  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
uniler  this  letter.  T<Juthing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  in  a  prei-ious  season. 
DD.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C.  «„„„„ 

NB.  Cockscombs.   Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  cut  flowers, 
are  alto-'ether  excluded  from  exhibition.     Exhibitors  under 
this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass  ticket. 
n:E.  Seedling  Florists*  flowprs.     SK— SB— C. 
N  B    Every   seedling  must    be   shown  singly,    and  must  he 
marked  with  the   name  it  is  to  bear.     The  same  seedling 
cannot  gain  a  prize  more  than  once  m  the  season, 
.      gonium^arc  to  he  shown  in  pots,  and  not 

No  person  will  be  alluwed  to  exhibit  more  tnan  nve  seen- 
linirs  ar  each  m- eting.  Exhibitnrs  under  this  head  wiU  not 
be  t  ereby  entitled  te  a  pass  ticket. 

l-j  ^.i>niTioN  tn  any  medals  assigned  to  the  classes  7,  P,  Q,  and 
\V  th.-  SK  and  SB  medals  are  offered  for  the  two  collections  in 
cl,ose  clas^e.  which  snail  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N  B  The  Sncietv'3  officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be 
.-uided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the 
correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling, 
and  tlie  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS    III.— FRUIT,    for  which  Market   Gardeners, 
Fruiterers,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  market,  and  private  growers,  exhibit  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 
N  B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  well-coloubed;  U  the 

contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
FF   Miscellaneous  collections  of   Fruit,  consisting  of  at   least 
'three  different  kinds.  Peaches   and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind,     GK— GB— LS. 
N.B.    Cucumbers,    Tomatoes,    Gourds,    and  sunUar   Kitcnea 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.  . 


In  one  small  volume,  price  1 5s., 

PAXTON*S  POCKET  BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  age  of  Cyclopaedias,  when  the  com- 
pression of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  is  so 
universally  sought,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener, 
and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  classes  in  this  particular.  No  such  work 
existing,  however,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  features  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Goide,  and  a  Technical  Glossary.  _    . 

Besides  being  of  this  comprehensive  description,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  Amateur  and  Floriculturist;  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  examine  all  the  plants  that  are  at  any  time 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  immediately  derive  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  affinities  of  particular 
species  which  could  reasonably  be  wished  for.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  can  only  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  assistant;  and  to  all  such  individuals, 
as  weU  as  to  every  agent  or  friend  of  Horticulture,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  is  decidedly  indispensaole. 

One  Volume,  price  7s.  Gd. 
nPHE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    RIENZI. 

X  Not  less  interesting  than  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's  eloquent 
Romance,  and  scarcely  less  romantic,  is  this  historical  recurd  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Gabrini."-it/on(A/y  Repository. 

•'  To  all  who  have  read  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bolwer's  *  Rienzi,  its 
perusal  is,  m  a  measure,  a  daty."— Spectator.  -  .  ■  _ 

"  A  curious  and  pleasing  volume,  and  full  of  matter  of  aisto- 
-;.eal  character  and  \\lu&tra.tion."— Literary  Gazette. 
"  The  pubhcation  of  this  work  is  well  timed  .... 
Sienzi  is  to  us  full  of  interest."— J^/ifJiffiUMi.     ^    ^    ^ 

"  Those  that  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  History 
sf  a  man,  who  was,  in  some  sort,  the  Napoleon  of  his  own  age 
d^ji  cocirtry,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  extraordinary  narra- 
.ive  of  the  •  Life  and  Times  of  Rienzi.'  "—Tuit's  Magazine. 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co 


.  The  Life  of  , 


In  8V0,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  lOs.  6d. 

LiNDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Structural,  PaYSiot-oGicAL.  SysTEMATicAL,  and 

^Medical.  ,j 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles  | 
of  Botany.'* 
Contents  ttf  Hie  Work—\.  Structural  and  Phtsiolooical 
Botamy:— I.  Elementary  Orcans;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root  ■  4.  Stem  1  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves ;  ;,  Food  and  Secietions , 
8,  Flower-buds;  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelopes;  U.MaK 
Organs;  12.  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg 
nation;  l6.  Fruit;  17,Sced;  13,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants 

II.  Systk.matical  Botany:—!,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2 
Analytical  Method;  .3,  Natural  System;  4,  Natural  System  of  » 
CandoUe  {this  Part  iUvstratedwith  Numerous  Figures  of  the  detail 
of  the  more  important  Natural  Orders)  ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plant! 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Meoical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  th 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  i 
Europe  ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  a) 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton  ,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Pelar- 
a  cut  state. 


IRRIGATION. 

FIVE  ORIGINAL  COLOURED  PLANS  0 
IRRIGATED  MEADOWS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  MR. 
HARDING'S  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION,  with  Descnptid 
to  each,  appear  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine  for  June;  whi 
contains  upwards  of  thirty  articles  on  Practical  Farming  al 
Grazing  by  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  of  the  day. 
High-  finished  Steel  Engraving  of  PIGS  EXHIBITED  BY  H 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  at  the  SmithSe 
Cattle  Show;  with  Horticultural  Calendar  and  a  Review  oft 
Corn  Trade,  iic.  &c.  .' 

The  Agricultural  Tour  of  Mr.  Colman,  (from  the  Unit 
S'ates)  is  continued,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects 
English  Capital.  Appearance  of  the  Country,  Hedges  and  I 
closures,  Ir.>n  and  Sunken  Fences.  English  Parks,  Ornametf 
Shrubs  and  Flowers,  Climate  of  England,  Agricultural  Poj 
lation.— Office,  24,  Norfolk  Street. 


CURTIS' 


S      B  U  D  D  I  N  G  '    K  N  I  F  Ei| 

_  This  is  the  neatest  Budding.knife  we  have  seen, 
ivory  hanille  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  peoknj 
sharp,  and  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremi 
well  contrived  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  II 
lessor  LiNULEY,  in  the  Gardeners'  C/ironicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plusi,   Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  '. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  bl 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  del 
able  article,  manufactured  solely  by  him.    Sent  free  to  any  ]| 
of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  ot  38  penny  postage  stamps, 
post-of&ce  order  lor  3s.  '2d. 


J 
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PRINTED   FOR 

TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

Booksellers  and  Pubtishers   to   Universitt    Coli.eok 
UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY'S 
SCIENTIFIC    LIBRARY, 

FOR   THE   use    OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  thepurposeof  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  o{  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  yonth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  ^ucli 
studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory  ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 
A  New  Edition  (being-  the  fifth)  is  now  in  the  Press, 

A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE    BARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


II, 
New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO    THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
Qlustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

Ey  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  As.  6d.,  cloth. 


CURPRISING   EFFICACY     of    *' PARR'S    LIFE 

^  PILLS." 

Testimonial  Just  received  by  thf.  Hibernia  from  America.— J3t. 
C.  STEANE,  1S4,  Fulton-street,  sole  agent  for  Brooklyn;  L.I.— 
An  instance  of  the  singular  efficacy  of  Parr's  Lifk  Pills, 
which  merits  particular  notice,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  consumptive  make,  who  had 
been  afflicted  for  upwards  of  six  years  with  very  great  and  ge- 
neral debility,  headache,  flatulence,  faintings,  and  all  the  effects 
originating  in  an  impaired  constitution.  Country  air  was  tried  , 
but  to  little  advantage.  She  complained  of  weariness  and  pain 
on  the  least  motion  ;  her  bowels  were  sometimes  constipated, 
and  at  other  times  lax,  and  never  regular.  At  this  period,  she 
was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Life's  Pills,  when,  no  less 
astunishing  than  true,  before  she  had  finished  two  boxes,  an 
entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.  To  such,  nothing  can 
equal  this  antidote,  as  it  imparts  tone  and  strength  to  the 
stomach,  and  operates  so  mildly,  that  the  most  delicate  of  either 
sex  can  take  them  with  the  greatest  safety,— Yours  truly, 

To  T.  Roberts  &Co.,  April,  iS-l-l.  C.  Stkane. 

Theseand  hundredsof  other  cases  of  decided  cures,  attested 
on  ti.e  highest  authority,  and  already  published,  occupy  up- 
wards of  150  pages  of  letterpress.  These  Testimonials  are  pub- 
lished periodically,  and  mav  be  had  on  application  at  any 
respectable  medicine  vendor's.  The  cures  in  many  instances 
were  effected  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  they  thus 
establish  the  claims  of  Parr's  Life  Pills  in  being  considered 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBEIC— Beware  of  spurious  imitations 
of  the  above  Medicine.  None  are  genuine  unless  the  words 
"  Parr's  Lifk  Pills"  are  in  "VVHIlE  LETTERS  on  a  RED 
GROUND,  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp,  pasted  round 
each  box  ;  also  the  facsimile  of  the  signature  of  the  proprietors, 
"T.ROBERTS  &  Co.,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London,"  on 
the  directions. 


G 


LASS      CHANDELIERS      FOR      DRAWING- 

ROOMS.— APSLEY  PELLATT  ('ate  Pellatt  and  Green), 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland  street,  Blackfriavj,  has  recently 
constructed  a  NEW  CHANDELIER  (Registered),  which  sur- 
passes  in  brilliant  and  refractive  effects  all  former  efforts,  to 
which  he  invites  inspection.  Renaissance  and  other  Glass 
Chandeliers  as  usual  at  low  prices,  which,  when  lighted,  have 
a  far  more  resplendent  effect  than  buhl.  TABLE  CUT  AND 
ENGRAVED  GLASS  at  the  Printed  List  of  Prices,  subject  to 
an  extra  discount  for  Cash.  The  manufactory  and  steam-cut- 
ting works  may  be  seen  any  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thurs- 
day. Merchants'  orders  and  outfits  for  Glass  and  China  on  the 
very  lowest  terms.     No  connexion  with  any  house  in  the  City. 


Handsomely  bniuid  in  cloth,  with  Ninety-three  Wood 
Engravings,  Price  6s.  6d, 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   BIBLE,  AND  CON- 

i     FIRMATIOXS  OK  SACRED    HISTORY,  from  the   Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.     By  W.  C.  Tavlor,  LL.D. 

From  the  Sritish  Magazine.— "  This  is  an  elegant  and  weil- 
exGculed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject," 

From  the  ninninghttm  Hera/d.—"  A  \a\asih\e and  indispensable 
accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  (he  liet,.  Thomas   Hartivell  Home's  Jntrodiiction  to  the 
Critical  Stu'lij  of  the  Scri„tures.~"  Nearly  three  hundred  texts  of 
-cri|>turearemoreor  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-e.\ecuted 
volume,  and  m  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 
BoGi'E,  Fleet-street. 

Price  7.f..  Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c. 
^ATURAL    HISTORY   OF    CAGE  BIRDS;  their 

-L^    Management,  Habits,  FoQd.  Diseases.  Treatment,  Breeding, 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.      By  J.  M.  Bechstein,  M.D. 

"  It  will  be  welcome  to  every  gentleman's  library  or  drawing- 
room  table.  It  is  superbly  got  up,  with  an  immense  number  of 
vignettes,  and,  in  fact  rivals  the  beauty  of  the  Annuals  "— 
Wcelch/ Dispatch. 

"  A  very  delightful  book  of  its  kind it  seems  to  us 

an  indispensable  book  for  the  bird-fancier." — Spectator. 
London:  W.  S.  Orb.  and  Co.;  and  W.  R.  Chamders,  Edinburgh. 

Just  Published,  in  One  small  vol.,  i2mo, 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY. 
By  EnvvARu  Sollv,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
London:  S,  Charles  street,  Covent-Garden. 

lu-t  published,  in  One  Volume  8vo.,  price  35.  6d.,  to  Fellows  of 
the  Jfociety,  and  r<s.  to  others,  (or  post  free,  upon  reception  of 
a  Post-office  order,  price  5s.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  6s.  Gd. 
to  others.) 

A    CATALOGUE  of  the  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 

'^    in  the  GARDEN  of  the  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  op 
LONDON.     (Third  Edition.)     Containing  the  Names,  Synonyms, 

:ohmr,  Size.  Form.  Quality,  Use.  Time  of  Ripening,  and  many 
other  partii^ulars  concerning  all  the  most  important  varieties  of 

lardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
iiy  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster- row;   J.  Hatchard,  Picca- 

iillv;  Rrnr.wAv,  Piccadilly ;  Rivinctons,  Waterloo-place;  and 
'ly  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  maybe 
'lad  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  Gd.  each. 


III. 
Third  Edition 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBEA; 

WITH 

a.  Section  on    PSOFOaTIOKS   ana 
PBOCBESSIOIU'S. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d.  ' 

"  For  StQdents  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

Kicncea,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  adraulaKe  than  Darley's  Popniar  Geometry  and  Algebra." 

—LVjrary  <,/  Vttfut  Knowledge,  arlicle  "  Mechania." 


EVERY  SATURDAY  IS  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  STAMPED  TO   GO  FREE  BY  POST, 

JOUENAL  OF  ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS,  MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  &c. 

Theke  has  been  created  within  the  last  ten  years  a  Productive  Property  in  Railways  amounting  to  more  than  Sixty 
Millions  sterling-,  with  a  Revenue  of  nearly  Six  Millions  fkk  AnnuiU.  This  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
has  been  produced  by  the  Tovestment  of  the  funds  of  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Individuals,  who  form  the  Railway  Constituency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  affords  employment  to  a  great  body  of  our  Workmen,  tends  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  Capabilities, 
and  is  a  boon  tn  the  whole  travelling  Population, 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Railway  property,  involving-  interests  so  extensive,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  which 
the  want  of  sound  information  and  the  circulation  of  erroneous  statements  for  party  purposes  so  constantly  produce  ;  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  those  most  capable  of  judjjing,  thatthe  mutual  interests  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Managers,  and  the  Railway  Executive, 
and  the  Public  interests  with  which  they  are  identified,  have  as  yet  found  7io  organ  in  which  they  can  be  fairly  discussed  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted.     The  Railway  Cicronicle  has  been  projected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  the  establishment  op  an 

authentic  and    ISIPARTIAL    medium   of  C0M.MUN1CAT10N  BETWEEN  ALL   THE    MEMBERS    OP  THE    GREAT    RAILWAY   COMMUNITY; 

having  especially  in  view  the  free  communication  of  useful  information,  thepromotion  of  the  common  interests  and  the  general 
circulation  of  sound  inte'lleence  in  all  that  relates  to  Railway  property. 

The  Conductors  of  the  Railway  Chronicle  will  use  their  anxious  endeavours  to  advance  the  great  interests  of  Railway  pro- 
perty, avoiding  all  indulgence  of  persorial  feeling,  the  expression  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  advancement  of  exclusive  interests ; 
— they  desire,  in  short,  to  furnish  an  unbiassed  Chronicle  of  facts,  and  afair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  important  opinions  and 
principles. 

TJie  Railway  Chronicle  contains  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects.— 
THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS    OF  RAILWAYS  NOWjPARLIAMENTARY  RAILWAY  PROCEEDINGS. 

IN  USE.  RAILWAY  LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

POSITION,  PROGRESS,   AND    VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  RAIL-  CONTRACTS   FOR  EXECUTION  OF  WORK. 


iv. 

SeCCND   EolTlOSt 

A  SYSTEM 

OP 


POPULAR   TPJGONOMETRY, 

Both  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

with    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,   and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 
Price  3».  (W.,  cloth. 


WAYS. 
PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EXECUTION. 
PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAYS. 
THE  TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE  OF  RAILWAYS. 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  WORKING  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
THE  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 

PAYMENT  OF  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  DEBENTURES, 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  RAILWAY  MEETINGS,  WITH  THE 

DOCUMENTS  LAID  BEFORE  SUCH  MEETINGS. 
WEEKLY     REPORTS     ON     THE     MONEY     AND    SHARE 

MARKETS. 
THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    BOARD   OF  TRADE   AND 

OTHER    PUBLIC    OR    MUNICIPAL    BODIES,     SO    FAR 

AS    THEY    AFFECT    THE    INTERESTS     OF 

PROPERTY. 


STATE  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  MERIT  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

ENGINEERING  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOOD- 
CUTS. 

LOCOMOTIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVENTIONS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  WHENEVER 
ANY     SUBJECTS    AFFECTING    RAILWAYS    ARE    DIS- 
CUSSED. 
RAILWAyIrAILWAY  LITERATURE. 
RAILWAY  PATENTS. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

liv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.li. 
With  E^OBAVMro..— 12mo,  f>«.,  doth  lettered. 
"Thcrrc  i<  a  rurt  rfeal  ofMUonomical  information  conveyed  In 
a  mott  wlnnlnsf  ''"d  ona»«..mlng  manner  In  lhl»  dcliKhlful  little 
vod^e  which,  not  le<«  for  the  n-jvclty  of  U.  plan  limn  the 
cxtcnl  of  It,  intcUlgeDcc,  rcllccla  Infinite  crcillt  o„  the  U«tc  aad 
talenU  of  Hi  projector  and  cditw,  Mr,  Dulcy/'—Bun. 


Arrang-cments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying;  in  the  Railwav  CiinoNicrjj  the  earliest  information  concerning 
the  I-'nicNcu  Railways  {the  figures  being  in  Eiiglish  vianen),  in  whicli  so  much  liritiah  capital  is  now  invested,  and  the  other  Rail- 
ways on   tlie  Continent  which  arc  in  progress  or  in  prosjicct. 

Weekly  Reports  from  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Northern  Share  Ularkots  will  afford  the  Capitalist  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  Railway  investments. 

Anotlier  peculiar  feature  of  the  RAiLWAYCiriioNicMils  to  consist  in  a  scries  of  papers  on  each  of  the  Great  British  Railways— in 
which  the  Past  History,  Preaent  Condition,  and  Fiituio  Proapccta  of  every  Railway  will  he  concisely  developed-  It  is  hardly  to  he 
prcwnmed,  that  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  of  Intc  years  hcKim  to  interest  themselves  in  Railway  Property,  can  have 
had  tiie  Iclture  and  opportunity  necessary  to  understand  tlie  jjccullar  circumstances  nnd  character  of  each  individual  Railway, 
HO  08  to  estimate  properly  the  relative  value  and  proHpcctivo  profit  of  these  invcBtments.  This  information  will  be  given  in 
the  KiicccHHive  Numbers  of  the  Hailwav  Cuiconiclj;,  For  those  whourc  now  for  tlic  first  time  becoming  subscribers  to  a  Railway 
Paper,  this  feature  is  irnpoitant,  as  it  will  enable  tlitm  rapidly  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines. 

To  Cai'Italists,  BANKnas,  SoLiciTons,  Stock. niioititits,  Inhi/uanci;  Co.mi'Anuch,  and  nil  who  hold  Money  for  investment, 
the  Hailwav  CimovttJLK  will  furnish  such  sound  unprejudiced  inlormation  us  shall  enable  them  at  once  to  make  a  judicious 
clioicc  (or  the  Invcftttncnt  of  funds  at  their  dis|)0hal. 

To  KNiiiKKiiRSjthe  Railway  Ciiiir»Nit),K  will  Ftfford  information  on  all  jwints  of  Practical  Knglneeringthat  may  tend  to  the 
Bdvnnccmeiit  of  the  profcKsion,  and  to  the  )jcrfection  of  Ihiit  Railway  comniunicatioti  which  theirtalents  have  placed  in  its  present 
adiTilnihlc  condition,  and  which  It  remains  for  their  Hkill  to  render  more  available  to  the  Public,  and  therefore  more  beneficial  to 
the  Bbfircholdor.  ThrouKli  this  ehanncl  of  intercommunication  every  Intelligent  person  will  have  an  opportunity  of  contribiitingr 
to  the  common  htock  of  knowledge,  and  conseqiicntty  tt>  the  general  welfare. 

To  C'O.NTHACTORK,  M A WUTACT U tlK KS,  iNVIlNTOIlH.aild  PlIACTICAL  KnoiNKISHH  ftiul  MlCCtlANICS,  thC  RAILWAY  ClinONIOLIC  Will 

nfTord  tho  nieunH  of  hringlng  before  the  Infinentlal  Piirt  of  the  Railway  Proprietary,  such  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Prnetlcal 
Workfl,  Mt-chanlctil  Improvements  and  Articles  of  Minufncluro,  ns  they  may  desire  to  Introduce  into  Railway  employment ;  and 
It  will  afford  the  means  of  aseertalnlng  where  their  prncticnl  uwHlntanco  con  bo  required  either  on  Uncn  projiictcd  or  in  oxecuiioD. 
lliu*  thccolnmnB  of  the  IIailwav  Ciikomclk  will  ojicn  a  raurket  fortho  labour  of  tho  Contructur.tbe  invoutious  of  the  Mcchun- 
lit,  and  the  commodities  of  the  Manufacturing  Knglnecr. 

Cije  a^ntliuaj)  Cfjroniclc 

Ifl  publiflbed  EVERY  SATUiUUY,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

(J2r  Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen. 

Office  for  Advcrtucmcnfn  and  Communicationat  1-1,  Wcllmgton'Htrcct  JVvrth,  Strand,  London. 
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"WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  S.  ORR  &  CO. 

GREECE,  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and 
HISTORrCAL,  by  CemsTopHErt  Worhsworth,  D.D^ 
Head  Master,  Harrow.  Price  A  Guinea  ANDaHALP,cl.,lettrtl, 
11. 
TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY. By  William  Carlkton.  With  an  Autobiographi- 
cal Introduction,  Illustrative  Notes,  and  Graphic  Illastratioas 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  Now  complete,  io  2  vols.,  medium  8vo. 
Price  26s.,  cloth,  lettered. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the 
Establishment  of  the  Franks  io  Gaul,  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Kevolatinn,  by  G.  M.  Bussev,  and  Tko.mas  Gasi-ev— enriched 
■with  400  Designs  on  Wood,  by  Jules  David.  2  vols.,  super  royal 
Svo.,  price  30i'. 

THE  ILLUSTRATEd'^'shAKSPERE  (Tyas's). 
The  text  revised  from  the  best  authorities.  A  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  Shakspere's  Genius,  by  BAaiiy  Corvwali,.  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  on  each  Play  by  some  distinguished  writer, 
■with  beautiful  characteristic  Designs  on  Wood,  by  Kenny  Mea- 
dows.   In  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  price  .il,  3s.,  cloth. 

IRELAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  UNION 

"WITH  GRl^AT  BRITAIN.    By  R.  Montgomery  Mautin,  Esq. 
Price  lOn.  6d.,  cl,,  lettered.— Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row, 


On  the  29th  instant  will  be  published, 

CHAMBERS'  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL  ;  the 
First  Volume  of  the  New  Series,  price  4s>  6rf.  Handsomely 
bound  in  Embossed  Cloth,  specially  designed  for  the  work.  The 
Volume  will  cotitaio  about  250  distinct  Articles  of  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  kind,  and  will  forra  a  handsome  and  portable 
Library  Volume  every  half  year. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  OKR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


WORKS    ON    NATURAL   SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED'Br 

WM.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amea  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 

T>AXTON'S  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY,  in  Ten 
-L  vols,  royal  Svo,  price  ]3l.  lOs.,  half-bound  morocco,  and 
containing  upwards  of  450  Illustrations  of  the  most  beautiful 
Tlowering  Plants  introduced  during  the  last  ten  years,  beau- 
tifully ciiloured,  after  the  finest  specimens  ;  with  their  Botani- 
cal  Descriptions,  Natural  History,  aiid  Directions  for  their  Culti- 
vation. 

pUVIER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM;  medinm  Svo, 
Vy  price  ISs. ;  or  with  Lanilseer's  Etchings,  price  25s.  cloth,  let- 
tered. Translated  from  the  best  French  Edition,  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  .MAMMALIA,  BIRDS,  and  REPTILES,  bvMr.E.  BLTTn 

The  FISHES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mums. 

The  MOLLUSCA,  by  Gbokge  'wnson,  M.B 

The  CRUSTACEA  and  INSECTS,  by  J.  O.Westwood,  F.L.S 
nPHE  JSRITISH  CYCLOPEDIA  of  NATURAL 
-L  HISTORY;  in  3  vols.  sup. -royal  Svo,  pric^  2/.  Ss.  cloth, 
oral  lis.  half-bound  I-  ...icco.  The  a,-H  les  weje  -  jntributed 
by  Messrs.  Mudii;,  Wtlsrwcoo,  Blvth,  iviaxm,  and  many  other 
writers  of  reputation ;  and  the  Work  presents,  under  its  Alpha- 
betical arrangement.  Treatises  on  every  branch  of  Natural 
History. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  .ANTI- 
QUITIES of  SELBORNE.  Price  5s.  6(1.  cloth  lettered, 
"With  Notes  by  Mr.  Edward  Bltth,  a  Map  of  the  Locality, 
beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  an  interesting  account  of 
the  present  state  of  Selborne,  written  during  a  visit  to  Selborne 
in  1S36,  by  Mr.  Mudie. 
London :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 

CYCLOPEDIA    OF   NATURAL   SCIENCE.     By 
W.  B.  Carpenter,   M.D..  F.R.S.,   Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  HospitaL 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  and  BOTANY. 
PricelOs.  cloth  lettered;  or  each  Partseparate,  price  4s.  6d. 
sewed.  Elementary  Treatises,  adapted  equally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
as  a  text-hook  for  the  more  advanced  students.  A  New  Edition 
carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  the  Author. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY, 
and  ASTRONOMY.  Price  Qs.  6d.  cloth  lettered,  or  4s.  6d. 
in  Parts,  cxhibituig  in  the  first  Part  the  highest  principles  of 
science  in  their  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  the  pheno- 
Toena  they  govern,  and  in  the  seco.md,  their  application  to 
astronomical  purposes,  and  to  the  admeasurement  of  time. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Price  10s.  6d.,  cloth 
t^^  lettered,  or  in  Parts  5s.  each,  sewed.  Combining  with  the 
general  principles  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
details  suited  to  the  general  reader,  and  calculated  to  teach  him 
not  only  what  is,  but  whi/  it  is  so. 

7  OOLOGY  and  INSTINCT  of  ANIMALS.  To 
•t-i  be  completed  in  2  Vols.  •Price  10s.  6d.  each,  cloth 
lettered,  or  in  Four  Parts  5s.  each,  sewed,  exhibiting  the  general 
principles  of  classification,  with  such  details  of  habit  or  locality 
as  will  interest  the  general  reader;  with  reflections  on  the  most 
interesting  instances  of  instinct  in  animals. 
I-oadon  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  free  by 

post,  3s.  6d., 

nPHE  SILENT    FRIEND   on    NERVOUS    DEBI- 

-J-  LITY.  CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
I,  PEaav  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  bv  Stranire  "i 
Paternoster-row;  Noble,  109.  Chancery-lane-  Crocker  1  'mIi' 
ford-lane.  Strand;  Ward  103  Strand  (opposite  ExeterHall) ;' 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st.;  Purkiss,  Compton-st..Soho  ■  Wil 
Eon.33a,Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Argyli-st.),  London.'  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  NervousDebihty.Indigestion  Asthma 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  bv 
its  use.  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  io  bottles,  price  lis.  and  33s  Prrrv's 
Purifyiug  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description  Erun 
tions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  Qd.,  is.  6cl,,  and  lis.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  may  ne  consulted  daily  at  their  re 
sidence,  19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  aod 
from  5  till  S,    On  Sunday,  from  lo  till  12, 


ELKINGTON'S  SYSTEM   OF  DRAINING. 
Lately  published,  a  Third  Edition  of 

A  SYSTEMATIC  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  DRAINING  LAND,  adapted  to  the 
various  situations  and  soils  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  drawn 
up  by  appointment  of  trie  Boiird  of  Agriculture,  from  the  com- 
munications of  Joseph  Elkington.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Treatise  on  Embankments  and  the  Formation  of  Artificial 
Pieces  of  Water,  &c.  &c.  By  John  Johnstone,  Land  Sur- 
veyor. In  One  Volume,  illustrated  by  numerous  Plans  and 
Sections.     Price  10s.  M. 

"  The  great  success  which  attended  Elkington's  practice  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  ot  looo^  was  voted  to  him  on  consideration 
that  he  should  impart  his  secret,  as  it  was  then  considered,  to 
certain  individuals  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
was  done  ;  and  the  result,  published  by  Johnstone,  one  of  the 
persons  appointed,  displays  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant applications  of  scientific  princijiles  to  practical  purposes 
within  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge." — Report  of 
Proc.  of  Royal  Institution,  May  ^A,  1844. 

Wm.  Bi.ACKwoon  &  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  Day  is  Published,  Price  One  Shilling, 

A  LECTURE  ON  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
BETTER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FARMING  CLASSES, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Agricultural  College 
near  Cirencester,  with  some  remarks  on  Experimental  Farms, 
and  on  the  class  of  inquiries  for  which  they  are  more  particu- 
larly designed,  delivered  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1S44.  By  Charles  Daubknt,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  the  Universicy  of 
Oxford. 

Oxford;  Printed  by  Thomas  Combe,  Printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Sold  by  John  Hknrv  Parkkr;  and  John  Murray, 
Albemarle-street,  London.    1844. 


KNIGHT'S    WEEKLY    VOLUME     FOR     ALL 
READERS— A  SHILLING. 
The  Publication  will  commence  on  Saturday,  June  29, 1844. 
The  Woi  ks  to  be  issued  from  the  commencement,  to  Satur- 
day, Skpt.  28,  will  be  as  fallows  : — 

1.  WILLIAM  CAXTON,  THE  FIRST   ENGLISH   PRINTER: 

a  Biography.    By  Charles  Knight  .  .        1  Vol. 

2.  MIND    AMONGST    THE    SPINDLES:    a    Selection  from 

"  The  Lowell  Offering;'*  a  Miscellany  wholly  composed 
by  the  Factory  Girls  of  an  American  City.  With  an 
Introduction  by  theEnglish  Editor.  .        .        .        1  Vol. 

3.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  EGYPT  :  Letters  written  dur- 

ing a  Residence  in  Cairo,  in  1843  and  1844,  with  E.  W. 
Lane,  Esq.,  Author  of  "The  Modern  Egyptians."  By  his 
Sister.       .  .  .  .  .2  Vols. 

4.  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE.      By  Charles  Lamb  and  Miss 

Lamb.      To  which    are  now  added,  Scenes  illustrating 

each  Tale.  .  .  .  .2  Vols. 

6.  THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES   of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  G.  Dodd,  Author  of  "  Days  in  the  Factories,"      1  Vol. 

6.  THE  CHINESE.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong.    A  new  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.         3  Vols. 

7.  FEATS  ON  THE  FIORD  :  a  Tale  of  Norway.     By  Harriet 

Martineau.    A  new  Editiua.  .  .        1  Vol. 

8.  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR  :  a  new  Edition,  including  '*  The 

Results  of  Machinery."    By  Charles  Knight.  1  Vol. 

9.  PIALOOT-^SON   fNSTINCT.     By  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 

F.R..S      A  new  E  Utlon  (reprinted  from  "  Dissertations  on 

Sii'^L-cts  of  Sciei.    ;  rmJ  Natural  Theology";.  1  Vol. 

10,  BIRD  AKCHITEClLiLfi.     Ij  James  .  innle,  A.M.     A  nev/ 

Edition.       .  .  .  .  .1  Vol. 

***  The  preceding  10  Works,  forming  14  Volumes,  will  fur- 
nish some  notion,  although  not  a  complete  one,  of  the  range 
of  subjects  that  will  be  embraced  in  Knight's  Weekly  Vo- 
LUMB.  No.  1  belongs  to  the  class  of  HisTORYandBioGRAPHY  ; 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  7,  to  General  Literature,  including  Poetry 
and  Fiction;  Nos.  3  and  6  lo  Gkography,  including  Voyages 
and  Travels;  No.  5  to  Arts  and  Manufactuiies  ;  No. 8  to 
Public  Economy;  No.  Q  toSciENCE;  No.  10  to  Natural  His- 
tory. 

London:  CnAULKsKNiOHrand  Co.,  22,  Ludgate-street.  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers. 


On  the  1st  of  Jalv.  in  demy  Svo,  price  6s., 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  and  HOME, 
FOREIGN,  and  COLONIAL  JOURNAL,  being  the  Seventh 
Number  of  the  FOREIGN    AND    COLONIAL    QUARTERLY 

REVIEW. 
In  announcing  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  "  Foeeign  and  Co- 
lonial Quarterly  Review,"  the  Proprietors  have  to  apprise 
their  readers  of  the  reasons  that  have  induced  them  to  adopt  a 
partial  change  in  the  Title.  Their  original  scheme,  as  the  Pro- 
spectus stated,  contemplated  the  intermingling  of  British  and 
Foreign  subjects.  But  from  the  similarity  ot  the  Title  with 
existing  Foreign  Reviews,  considerable  practical  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  by  their  Subscribers.  They  have,  there- 
fore  decided  upon  a  more  General  Title,  "The  New  Quarterly 
Revikw,"  by  which,  while  maintaining  their  own  distinctive- 
ness, they  disclaim  any  intention  of  rivalry  with  existing  Re- 
views beyond  that  of  upholding  the  noblest  principles,  and  pro- 
ducing the  best  arguments  in  their  support.  Were  they  called 
upon  to  add  further  reasons  for  this  measure,  they  might  state, 
that  in  all  directions  they  have  been  urged  to  assume  in  name, 
as  well  as  fact,  their  true  position.  Their  career  in  Foreign 
Literature  is  already  before  the  Public;  and  they  purpose  not 
only  the  continuation,  but  even  the  augmentation  of  the  Fo- 
reign Corresponclence  and  Intelligence;  and  in  British  sub- 
jects, they  are  justified  in  stating,  that  the  aid  they  have  hitherto 
received  from  some  of  our  leading  Statesmen  will  still  be  conti- 
nued. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornbill;    Edinburgh: 
Bell  and  BRAnFOTB  ;  Dublin  :  J.  CuMaimo. 


Svo,  sewed,  price  2s.  6d.;  by  post  3s., 
DESCRIPTION    of     the     BAR-AND-FRAME 

■^-*.  HIVE,  invented  by  W.  Augustus  Mun.v,  Esq.,  with  an 
Abstract  ot  Wildman's  Complete  Guide  for  the  Management 
of  Bees  throughout  the  Year. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 
]2mo,  price  9s.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY  ;  containing 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  Orders.  By  Charles  C.  Bab ingtos,M. A  ,  F.L.S. ,  F.G.S. 
"  Mr.  Babington's  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  British  plants,  full  of  original  observation  and  good 
crirical  remarks.  It  has  also  an  excellent  feature  in  marking  in 
Italics  those  points  in  the  specific  characters  to  wliich  attention 
is  particularly  demanded.''— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

John  Van  VooasT,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


c 


AU'iPiJ!,U     I'OR     bUHOOLS,     PRIVATK     TEACHERS,    AND 

STUDENTS. 

lOOLEY'S     ELEMENTS     of     EUCLID, 
With  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Exercises.    Price  ^s.  Sd. 
bound. 

"The  best  edition  of  the  Elements  wliich  has  yet  appeared,'*— 
Athtncetim, 

"  Cannot  be  easily  surnassed."— DuiZm  University  Magazine. 

COOLEV'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS      a   Key  to  the 
E.\erci&es  appended  to  the  Elements.    Price  3s.  firf.  bound. 

COOLEY'S     FIGURES     OF     EUCLID,    with    EnunciatioDS. 
Price  Is.  Gd. 

London:  Whittakbr  and  Co.  :  sold  by  all  Booksellers, 


C 


"1 ONTENTS  of  the  NUM BER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

'  JUNE   15,  OF 


THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATUILE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpekce^,. 

Or  stamped,  to  go  freeZby  poit,  5d. 
REVIEWS  OF,  WITH   ExTaACTS  FROM— 

Transactions*  of    the     Geolo 
gical  Society  of  Cornwall 

by  Wil. 


German   Experience, 
liam  Howitt 

The  Revolutions,  Insurrec- 
tions, Eind  Conspiracies  of 
Europe,  by  W.  C.  Taylor, 
LL.D. 


Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education 

English  Songs,  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall 

Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  by 
Dr.  Pereira 

Treatise  on  Diet,  by  Dr.  David- 


Travels  of   a  North    German 
through  the  Pyrenees  [Reise} 

WITH   SHORTEB  NOTICES    OF  THE    FOLLOWING: — 

Blanche  Cressingham 
The    Old    Cliurch     Cloct,    by 
Richard  Parkinson,  D.D. 


Mrs.  Colquhoun's  Maurice  the 
Elector  of  Saxony 

Hoel  Morvan,  by  W.  S.  Brown- 
ing 

The  Manchester  Keepsake 

Zittman's  Meditations  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John 

Searle's  Tonic  System 

Tales  of  a  Lay  Brother 

The  Piedmontese  Envoy,  by 
P.  S.  Goss 


Facts  and  Fancies,  by  Mr.  G"^ 

Godwin 
Hildebrand 
Gottfried  and  Beata,  by  F.  W. 

Carove 
Geology,  a  Poem,  by  the  Rev, 

J.  S.  Watson 
Mission  to  Southern  India,  by 

E.  Hoole 
The  Rule  of  Three,  by  the  Rev. 

J.Cotterill 
Proximate  Cause  of  Insanity, 

by  J.  Sheppard 
Aural  Surgery,  by  J.  Yearsley. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE.—  Letter  from  Cairo,  Mr, 
Wild's  Reply  to  Mr.  Perring  respecting  the  Construction  of 
the  Pyramids,  ivilh  an  Engraving — Letter  from  China> 
account  of  Shang-hae. 

"OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP."— Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
— Dinner  to  Mr.  Knight— Mr.  Walker's  Conversa^ione— 
Delaroche's  Herodias— Ary  Scheffer's  Mignon — Mr.  Bright's 
Collection  of  Pooks— Colonel  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly 
— The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries— The  Versailles 
Dramatic  Pert  ^rmance — The  Kmg  of  the  French  and  Mr, 
Ealfe— The  Emperor  of  Russia. 

SOCIETIES.— Royal  (Magnetic  Observations  made  in  the 
*'  Erebus  "  and  *'  Terror"  Antarctic  Expedition) — Institute 
OF  British  Arcuitects  [Mr.  Smith  on  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone}—Horticultural  Society  — Entomological— In- 
stitution OF  Civil  Engineers  (The  Atmospheric  Rail- 
way System)— Society  of  Arts  (On  the  Breathing  Ma- 
chine)—Royal  Institution  (Professor  Daubeny  on  the 
Provisions  for  the  Subsistence  of  Living  Beings  evinced  in 
the  Structure  of  the  older  Rocks— Mr.  Faraday  on  Recent 
Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  and  Silvering  of  Mirrors 

FINE  ARTS.— British  Institution  —  Ancient  Masters  —  New 
Publications— Catherwood's  Ancient  Monuments  in  Cen- 
tral America— Shaw's  Alphabets. 

MUSIC.  —  Philharmonic;  Messrs.  Macfarren.and  Davison's 
and  Madame  Dulcken's  Concerts — Miss  Weller's  Recitals. 

MISCELLANEA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— First  Impres- 
sions of  Cape  Town. 

Order  Tbe  Atlienaeuni  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

Twenty-four  Quarto  Pages,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post, 

®Ije  Hatlbjag  c|vonicle 

Of   Saturday  last,  June  15,  contains 

THE  FIFTH  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  —  THE 
LONDO>J  &  BIRMINGHAM  AND  GRAND  JUNCTION 
QUARREL— THE  OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTff- 
ERN  LINE  —  THE  BRADFORD  DIVISIONS  —  RATING 
OF  RAILWAYS. 

REPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MEETINGS— Dundee  and  Arbroath, 
with  the  accounts— Duffryn  and  Port  Cawl— Gieat  Midland 
— Norwich  and  Brandon. 

NEW  RAILWAYS-Brigiiton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings. 

PROJECTED  LINES— London  and  York— Portadown  and  En- 
niskillen— Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings  —  Ulster  exten- 
sion to  Armagh.  .  < 

CORRESPONDENCE.— Greenwich  Line— Inverness  and  Perth 
Great  Northern  Line. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY  —  Sir  John  Macneill's  Report- 
Comments  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  Report. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool.Man- 
chester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS— Great  Western. 

MECHANICAL  IMPRO VEMENTS— Railway  Springs  (it-jYA/owr 
ByigravingS). 

CONTRACTS,  PATENTS,  IRON  TRADE,  TRAFFIC  TABLES, 
&c.  &c. 
Order  The  Railw^ay  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


FELIX  SUMMERLY'S  HOME  TREASURY   OF 
BOOKS,   PICTURES,  TOYS,  &c. ;    purposed  to   cultivate 
the  Affections,  Fancy,  Imagination,  and  Taste  of  Children. 

Toys  just  Published : 

BOX  OF  10  BEST  COLOURS  FOR  LITTLE  PAINTERS,  With 

Hints  and  Specimens.     6s.  6d. 

TESSELATED  PASTIME,  with  numerous  Patterns. 

Gs.  and  above. 

Books  just  Published: 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK    A  New  Edition,  with  4  NEW 

Pictures.     2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
THE   PLEASANT  HISTORY  OF  REYNARD  THE  FOX,  told 

by  Everdingen's  49  Pictures.    6s.  6d. 

BIBLE  EVENTS,  with  8  Pictures  by  Holbein,  4s,  6d.  and  2s.6d. 

LI'lTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  with  4  new  Pictureis. 

3s.  6d.  and  2s. 

BALLADS  OF  CHEVY  CHASE,  with  4  New  Pictures. 

4s.  6rf.  and  2s. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST,  with  4  New  Pictures.  3s.6d.and2s, 

TRADITIONAL  NURSERY  SONGS,  with  8  New  Pictures. 

4.S-.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
SIR  HORNBOOK ;  an  Allegorical  BaUad,  with  8  Pictures.'  a 
4s.  Qd.  and  2s.  6d. 
The  Athenamm  recommends  them  as  a  Bouquet  of  Flowers  "Im- 
mortals" as  the  Florists  would  call  them  ;  (or  they  are 
not  subject  to  change,  and  will  be  fresh  and 
fragrant  at  Christmas,  or  on  New 
Year's  Day,  or  at  Easter, 
or  on  any  other  or  all 
holiday  seasons. 
In  preparation: 
PORTFOLIO  OF  PICTURES,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Coloured 
and  Plain,  for  Copies,  7s.  M. 
BOS  OF  TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS,  Geometrically  made, 
ICs.  6d.  and  upwards. 
Published  by  Joseph  Cunoall,  12,  Old  Bond-street,  London. 

Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  ^toke  NewinRton.and  FnsDEHrcK  Mullet  ' 
Evans,  of  Wo.  7,  Church-row,  Stoko  NewinRion,  bo'h  in  ihe  county  off 
fliiddlpsex,  priniers,  at  their  office  in  Lomb/ird-street,  in  lUv.  precinct  of 
Whiteftiara,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them  at  th^  office* 
No  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  M.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  in  tha  . 
eaid  county,  ivhrre  all  Advertispments  and  Conunuaicaciou  are  to  bo  i 
addresHed  w  the  iidiioi.— Saturday,  June  23, 1814. 
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GAJIDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— At  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  at  Bromley,  on  the 
Hthinst.,  the  foUowinj?  Extra  Prize  -was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall.v, 
for  a  Dish  of  his  Seedling  Strawberries,  "  Princess  Alice  Maud." 
It  sho'ild  have  been  for  a  "Dish,  of  Fisher's,  t^eedling  Straw- 
berries, Prinfless  Alice  Mnud. — E.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary. 


FLORICULTURAL  StEUS, 

T  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238, 
t'  •  High  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the 
following  Seeds  for  presentaod  autumn  snwine:.  The  Annuals 
he  has  selected  will  flower  in  the  autumn  if  sown  this  month. 
He  would  recommend  a  second  sowing  early  in  September;  for 
those  sown  in  the  autumn  will  flower  earlier,  and  much  finer, 
than  the  spring:  sown,  particularly  in  dry  seasons  like  the 
preseot.         1.— I^ARor  Annuals  in  Assortmknts, 


9  fiae  Calliopsis  .  .  .  2s.  nd. 
8  —  Clarkia.  ...  1  6 
12  —  dwarf  Xiarkspur.  2  6- 
-_^.9'~  taUJLarkspur  .1  6 
T —  Nemophila  ..20 
8  —  Godetia  ...  1  6 
6  —    Gilia      ....  1    0 


8  fine  Schizanthus  .  2j.  Od 
20  —  *German  Stocks.  5  O' 
8  —  *Tenweek  ...20 

40  —  hardy  Annuals    .  a     o 

20  —  ditto 4,0. 

10  —  ditto  . 


•  All  Stocks  reqnire  protection  in  winter,  the  others  noti 
-Haudy  Bibnnials  and  Perknnials. 


8  fiue  Campanula 


8  — 


6  — 
6  — 
20  — 


Dianthus 
Pentstemon   . 
new  Scabious 
Antirrhinum 
Arjuilcgla  .     . 
Hollytiock 


12  fine  *Queen  Stocks  .  35.  6rf. 

6  —  ditto 2     0 

6  —  *Brompton      -.20 
40  —  Perennials      .    .lO    o 

'20  —  ditto 5    0 

10  —  ditto 2    6 


JO  fine  Sorts     . 
8  —    Climbers    . 
8  —    Alstrcemeria 
4  —    Thnnbcrgia 
3  —    Portulaca  . 
—    TropK'Iam 


3.— GaBENtiODSB  Seeds, 
4s.  0(t. 


,  2     0 


Chinese  Primrose,  m.  1     0 


Per  packet, 
Fineet  mixed  Cineraria  \s.&d. 

—  Calceolaria  1     6 

—  Gloxinia   1     6 

—  Enca.     .  2     6 

—  Gladiolus  l     6 
Verbena 


R 


And    mofct  other  Flower  Seeds  contained  in  bi«  General  Cata- 
logue for  1844. 
•»*  A  comprehensive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be 

puhhwhed  at  the  usual  time. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

GLENDINNING  very  respectfully  begs  to  offer 
the    following  New  and  Valuable  Ornamental  Exotic 
Plant*  :— 

CLERODENDRUM  INFORTUNATUM.— This  new  aorl  mag- 
nificent npccica,  Hurpas'.ing  all  others  of  the  genus  yet  intru- 
doccd,  wan  awarder!  the  L*rge  Silver  Medal  at  the  Horticul- 
tural .society's  Exhibition  on  the  I5th  inst. 
PENTA8  CAR.NEA. 
LISrANTHUS  GI.AfCIFOLIUS. 

Do.  NKiRlCANS. 

ACHIMENES  PJCTA.-R.  f>.  obtained  the  Knightian  Medal 
en  the  ifith  in»t.  for  tiiia  very  fine  new  upecics. 

OLOXI.SIA.— Four  new  varicticB,  two  of  which  have  been 
awarded  the  Banksian   Meda).     A  Figure  of  the  Group  will 
•hortly  appear  in  the  "  Botauical  Kcjcister." 
__ChUwit;k  N'ir«rry,  near  l-onrinn,  Jnn<'2fi,  1844. 

fJHOlCK  FLf>wivK8  ANO  PI.ANTS  IN  POTS 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.- 
A  few  ^'rainH  occasionally  dUftolvrd  in  the  water  uned  with 
P].intx  pmdiirt-  a  vigoroiui  growth  and  wpk-ndld  flowerH.  If  what 
U  callM  a  "Liquid  Ounno''  in  de»lrr:d,  a  nnpcrior  article  1ft  oh- 
tolned  at  half  the  utiual  com,  bydfuHoIvlnK  Haifa  Ilotdu  of  this 

Eiwffcrln  a  quart  o/ water,  and  ubIhr  a  tablc-itpoonful  to  a  gallon 
WatcrtiiK  nfmcr-lwd*.  See  O'drdmirrM'  Chrunide  for  Juno  ISth, 
pwe  aao.  Hold  in  hntUft,  \m.  Od.  each,  by  Chemintn  iind  Hccdimen. 
Aifcnti,  Divif,  Macxmurdo  and  Co.,  100,  Upper  'i'hamcB. street, 
lioniloo. 


MAGICAL  EKKKCt  ON  fLoWERS.— 
B^-J-i-i'or."""'  '"'"'""'fl'^i  April  27ih.-"!  cannot  Hpeak  of 
FUTTKRH  UQL'II)  (iVASO  in  adcfiuato  terms  nf  prainc.  I 
1  *\  ""  "^"^i**!'.  »nd  other  Flowcm.  Tlic  effect  wan 
mtRncal.  My  flowpn  wrrr;  the  flncHt  I  ever  beheld,  and  they 
^r*!''!,*,'' .!'"'''  ***^*"*y  nearly   double    their    uduul   time."— 

1  t'r.},T/K''„^"  '^'^"^'"'*  **>"  wonderful  t-mci.cy  of  POTTER'H 
],miJlf>  TM/ANf;  ;  Prat, Onion*!,  and  AMpnrftKUi*  havrr  been  Kin- 
fnUrljr  improved  by  It.  People  cumc  to  admire  tl.c  appear- 
anoe  nf  the  K«rdcn.  ">  Hffc  ChrimMf,  p.  4(»0, 
..!•*..*!? '**'^:  "'  ""  Inrfnr-aclo.iii  Imitation.  8ce  Chnmicte.  p, 
40^— "  Hnmphreyn'n  ComiK»un»i-" 

H'dd  bf  rnoRtChcmlit*  and  Hccdnmcn. 

Factory,  28,  UpKr  Fore-ttrcet,  Ufcbcth. 


JOHN  STANOISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs 
to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  bis  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  which  he  can  strongly  recom- 
mend, four  of  which,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  the  largest 
yet  sent  out.  See  Pa.\ton*s  "  Magazine  of  Botany  "  for  March. 
—Also  now  ready,  his  new  SALVIA  BFCOLOR,  which  he  ban 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
showy  herbaceous  plants  of  the  present  day.  Likewise  a  New 
Pink  GERANIUM,  for  Bedding,  which  was  raised  from  the 
Frogmore  Scarlet,  being  exactly  like  that  plant  in  habit, foliage, 
and  shape  of  flower,  only  of  a  delicate  pink  colour  with  a 
white  eye. 
♦Fuchsia  Colossus        .    7s  Gd]    Fuchsia  Conductor      .    5s  Ot 

*  ,,        President       .76*      ,,        Candidate      .    5    0 

*  „        Attractor       .    7    6    |         „        Antagonist    .    5    0 

Or  the  set  of  six  plants,  31$.  6(2. 
Salvia  Bicolor.        .        .        .    hs.dd. 
GiiRANiuM  LuctA  Rosea  .        .36 
N.B,— A  remittance  is  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


TX/'ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 

'  •     hilt.  London,  beg  to  oflTer  the  following  SELECT  SEEDS, 
which  they  can  confidently  re'^omniend;— 
Calceolaria,  saved  by  an  Amateur,  from  the  most 

splendid  flowers \s.  per  paper. 

Campanula,  double,  blue  and  white,  mixed      .    6d.  ,, 

Delphinium  album 6d.  „ 

Pansy,  saved  from  the  finest  named  flowers     .    is.  „ 

Stocks,  Giant  Brompton,  three  colours  (each) ,    6rf.  „ 

Hollyhocks,  double,  very  fine     .        .        .        .    6d.  „ 

Sweet- VViliiam,  double  (variegated)  .        .    "    .    fid.  „ 

Lychnis  fulgens .-    fid.  „ 

(Enot^iera,  three  new  varieties,  mixed      .        .    Gd.  „ 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata fid.  „ 

Wallflower,  Giant,  new  double  .        .        .        .    6d.  „ 
Cabbage,  Warner's  Incomparable;  very  early 

and  fine  flavour 6rf.  „ 

2S,  Cornhill,  June  28,  1844. 


RENDLE'S  tank  SYSTEM  of  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventor^  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
oflfersmost  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  lOOfeet.long'and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  nr^  disrt)Tmect<;d 
by  any  working  Gnniener  without  the  slightest  t;i2jc'.j.;ty,  rbns 
aflTording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  distripts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating' without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  frorh  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befound  cheaperthanof  any  other  material.  Mr.RbvdlBj 
of  Plymouth ,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  liersons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prtn 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN.  ^-xji.i.ana 

D.  and  E.  BAir.KVhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ra.ents  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.andE.BAiLBv  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  BuildingsandSashes.and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  toan  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunitv  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchcnapparatus,orrange,adapteii  lor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
morecoraolete  than  has  hithertobeen  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailby  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
nearhousesto  horticulturists, and  can  refertothe Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  BAiLsy  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceoas  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


THE    U 
4  enine: 


FOR  TURNIPS. 

Urate  of  the  Londoa  Manure  Company, 
gnineas  per  ton.  The  London  Manure  Company  have 
great  pleasure  in  acquaintine  their  friends  that  they  have  this 
day  rednced  the  Urate  from  6/.  to  4  guinea.^  per  ton,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  that  the  qualitv  shall  be  fully 
maintained.  TheUrate  willbefound  most  valuable  for TiAmips, 
by  promoting  a  rapid  growth;  it  secures  a  full  plant,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  extending 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  succeeding  crops.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  the  drill,  at  the  rateof  one 
ton  to  3  acres  ;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  2  inches  below  the  surface.  Gardeners  and  Florists  will 
findit  very  qse'^ul  for  Dahlias,  and  other  roots.  FoU  paiticulara 
and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Genuine 
Peroviao  Guav.u  ;  Pbosphtito  and  Sylphi»te  Antmofiia;  Gypaum, 
and  every  other  artificial  manure. —Edwari,  "^ursek,  Sccetary, 
4«,  NeWrbridge-^treot.  -      . 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap,  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


nutiBiDOE  and  HBAr.T  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Purnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  thfy  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  aHSuranco  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatlis,  ButtninoK  and  Hkalv 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick } 
also  to  Mr.  Glbnuinnino,  Garden  Architect,  SiC.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  name  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  Been  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices:— 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

G.UANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's),  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  alt  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  FoTirgRo.ii.L,  40. .Upper  Thames-street. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GJBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOKTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO,,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  Lime-street,  June  '28.  1844. 

/TJ.UANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  1  cwt.  each  ;  jtwt 
^— *      landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  difl'erent  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  of 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  hy  the 
experience  of  eminent  AgricuUutists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24' and  :;5,  Billiter-strcet;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.— Apply  to 
Ja.mks  Clark,  24,  Billiter-strcet. 
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Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


fiO  to  70  ft.  4  In. 
80  to  Vit>  feet. 
160  to  ato  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


fiOO  to  800  feet. 

If  2-Inch  iilpo,  QR  much 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  6s 
69  to  100 
f  Warm  a  grap- 
<  cry  afift.long, 
(.undapltfiOft. 


If  3  Inch  pipe  he  used,  onc-tbird  more 
more. 
The  above  qnnntltiPH  are  roimh  rntlmatoH,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  cnlftrglnjf  or  contracting  the  lire,  or  by  rcgulutlriK  the 
(Iro  door.  It  Ih  po«fiIblc  to  beat  a  niucli  Ifirifcr  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  It  would  ho  done  nt  groat  losti  of  fnol.  The 
above  proport|f)n(i  can  bo  generally  relied  on  an  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  In  correct. 


]\/rANURES.— The  Readers  oith^  Gardeners^  Chro- 
-L'A  nicle  muHt  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  tlie  Adulterations  of  Manures,  ond  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  In  daily 
communication  with  Kcvcral  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Faimers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Miinurcs,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  cnn  by  tliis  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analynis, 

Tcrmn,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  rcBimer  will    be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  Imported  Into  London  that  lu  brought  In  the  market. 
Price-current,  London.  June  12,  1H14; 
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TO  fJARDKNEUS  AND  ACHtlCULTURiSTS. 

SUPER-PMOSI'IIA'I'K  of   LIME  is  copuble  of  pro- 
ducing a  mor«  riii'ld  vc/icilntlon  In  Plants  than  any  HUb- 
Rtmicc  known.  It  miiy  be  hud  nt  Mr.  Lawkh'  Factory,  D^plford 
Creek,  price  7«.  ]icr  cwt.         PhoHphuto  of  Potash,  loa,  por  cwt. 
„  Hoda  \2a,    „ 

„  Magnesia  Qs.     „ 

„  Ammoulu  i#.  per  lb. 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Maoure  havifig  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Aericultural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  hig-hly  fertilising-  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
— Address,  Freherick  Brain,  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford -street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

N.B. — Directions  for  use  sent  with  all  orders. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Gnano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  wliich  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prpve  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  .SO  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  al 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10/.  per  ton,  or  125.  per  cwt. 
Sold  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 

:  G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwatl,  Blackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 

■  J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry ; 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yoxford;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
^d  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Blr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 


CLEAR  WHITE  GLAbS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road,  is  still  making  the  Milk- 
Pans— as  described  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  of  clear  white 
flint  glass,  at  5s.  6d.  each,  or  3/.  per  dozen.  Early  in  July  A.  P. 
will  make  the  Milk-Pans  of  green  glass  of  excellent  quality,  at 
42ff.  per  dozen. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Cnvering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildiugs  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  noo- 
conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It:  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  CaooGON,  8,  iDgram-court,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


IMPORTANT    TO    FLORISTS,     HORTICULTURISTS,    AND 
OTHERS. 

TANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID    and    CLOTH, 
being   a    SUBSTITUTE    for   the    GLAZED   FRAMES    of 
HOTBEDS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Proprietor,  in  introducing  the  above  Preparations,  feels 
confident  a  very  important  desideratum  is  presented  to  the 
Public,  combining  utility  and  economy. 

A  Conservatory  or  Greenhouse  may  be  built  at  a  very  mode- 
rale  cost,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Glazed  Frames.  A  Forcing- 
bed  covered  with  this  cloth  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but 
yields  many  other  advantages— not  requiring  the  attention  ot 
the  ordinary  kind,  admitting  a  more  Renial  light,  preserving  a 
uniform  dewy  moisture  on  the  Plant,  maintaining,  wiihouC  any 
other  covering-,  a  moderate  temperature  under  the  strongest 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  anti  the  atmosphere  requires  only  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances.  It 
affords  a  certain  Protection  for  Fruit-trees,  either  from  Frost, 
Blight,  or  excessive  Heat,  affording  abundance  of  Light  and 
Heat,  for  the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  causing  the  Fruit  to  set 
■  and  swell  more  freely,  and  much  earlier. 

The  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  the  above,  which  being  Waterproof,  and  varying  in 
texture,  will  prove  equally  suitable  for  Marquees,  Blinds, 
'  covering  Market  Carts,  Vans,  &c. 

t  Merchants  and  the  Trading  Classes  will  also  find  the  above 
adapted  for  the  Windows  of  Offices  and  Workshops,  admitting 
a  more  agreeable  light  than  glass. 

Hand  Frames  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  the  Vitreous 
Cloth,  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Proprietor,  and  Agents. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter. 
Directions  for  Use  of  Fluid  with  each  Bottle. 

Any  persons  residing  in  large  towns  or  cities,  desirous  of 
becoming  Agents,  are  requested  to  make  early  application. 

YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At  a  MEETING  of  the  PROVISIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE held  at  YORK,  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  Allotting 
the  Shares  applied  for  in  the  Association,  and  on  other 
business- 
It  was  resolved,  that  the  number  of  Shares  now  allotted 
being  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  Committee  in  proceeding 
forthwith  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  the  neces- 
sary Deed  of  Settlement  be  prepared  for  execution.  And  that 
such  of  the  Public  as  may  yet  be  desSous  of  becoming  Share- 
holders, and  shall  signify  the  same  to  the  Solicitors,  (Messrs. 
BLANCHARn,  Richardson,  and  Gutch,  Yurk),  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary, (Mr.  Charnock,  Wakefield),  on  or  before  the  3lst  of  July 
next,  shall  be  admitted  (if  the  number  of  unallotted  Shares  be 
snfficient)  on  the  same  terras  as  the  present  Subscribers. 
York,  Juoe  12,  1844.  James  Hambrton,  Chairman. 


WRIGHT'S     STACK     PRESERVER.-Hundreds 

»  »  of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor 
by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  cnntainiog  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J.  WRionr's,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Essex  ■  J.andG 
DKANK.Ironmongers,  London-bridge;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  country.    Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints  "/   5^ 


^Mu 


TT  AYMAKING     SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,     and 

-■--»-  others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
■  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  DepOt, 
Ho.  118.  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  may  be  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery  may  be  had  on  application. 


TO  COLONISTS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c.— 
Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow  of  the  latf  Mr.  THOMAS 
WBDLAKE,  of  the  Original  Ironfoundry  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Manufactory,  established  forty  years,  at  Hornchurch, 
near  Romford,  Essex,  and  of  118,  Fenchurc'a-street,  London, 
begs  to  inform  the  Friends  of  her  late  Husband  that  she  con- 
tinoes  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  tmplements,  for 
the  invention  of  which  he  was  so  often  honoured  with  the 
medals  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  which  obtained 
for  him  so  high  a  distinction  among  the  Farmers  of  England 
and  British  Colonists.  Being  assisted  by  men  of  talent  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  these  article^,  she  is  in  hopes  of  deserving  the 
high  repute  this  Establishment  has,  so  long  enjoyed,  and  now 
solicits  respectfully  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  of  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  her  late  husband.  The  following  articles, 
made  in  a  very  superior  manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  Loudon 
Warehouse,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  viz. — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Winnowing  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil  Cake  Crushers 

Double-acJtion  Turnip-cutters 

Flour  Mills 

Bean  Mdls 

Railway    Wheels,    Vacuum 

Pumps 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  dif- 

fetent  sorts 


Subsoil  Ploughs 
H'Tse-power     and      Hand- 

Thrashine  Machines 
Patent  Horse  Rakes 
Hcarifiers 
Drills  of  all  kinds 
Park  Fencings,  Hurdles 
Furnace  Bars 
Cast-iron  Horse  Racks 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Stoves,  Fenders 
*»*  Castings  to  any  pattern. 


CO-  For  a  more  detailed  List  see  Johnson  and  Shaw's  Farmer's 
Almanack  for  1844. 
Please  to  be  particular  in  the   Address,  Mart  Wedlake, 
Its,  Fenchurch-street,  London;  or  Original  Ironfoundry, Horn- 
church,  Essex. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

MESSRS.  NESBITS'  ACADEMY,  38,  Kennington- 
lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"  From  Chemistry  alone  further  progress  in  Agriculture  is  to 
be  expected."— LiBBiG. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studios, 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  Clieniistry.  The  Pupils  are  practically  taught  in  the 
Laboratories  the  methods  of  analysing  the  various  earths,  soils, 
manures,  &c.;  and  likewise  the  means  of  detecting  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  from  the  land  by  different  crops.  Land  Sur- 
veying is  also  taught  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

A  copy  of  a  Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  NESBiTto  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Terms 
of  the  School,  which  vary  from  -10  gs.  to  70  gs.  per  annum,  may 
be  l^ad  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.,  may  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers. 

References.— Dr,  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Author  of 
"Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  &c.,  St.  James's  Park, 
Westminster;  G.  F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
"Geology  for  Beginners,"  &c.,  British  Museum,  London; 
W.  and  J.  Gibbs.  Eaqrs.,  Civil  Engineers,  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  London;  Rev.  T.  Cuffe,  Carlisle  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Lambeth;  R.  GreenhiU,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent;  and 
C.  G.  Wliitaker,  Esq.,  Barming,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

The  School  will  be  re  opened  on  Monday,  July  I5th,  1814. 


GLASS  CHANDELIERS  FOR  Dli\\VING- 
ROOMS.-APSLEY  PELLATT  (late  Pellatt  and  Green), 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland  street,  Blackfriar-;,  has  recently 
constructed  a  NEW  CHANDELIER  (Registered),  which  sur- 
passes in  brilliant  and  refractive  effects  all  former  efforts,  to 
which  he  invites  inspection.  Renaissance  and  other  Glass 
Chandeliers  as  usual  at  low  prices,  which,  when  lighted,  have 
afar  more  resplendent  effect  than  buhl.  TABLE  CUT  AND 
ENGRAVED  GLASS  at  the  Printed  List  of  Prices,  subject  to 
an  extra  discount  for  Cash.  The  manufactory  and  steam-cut- 
ting works  may  be"  seen  any  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thurs- 
day. Merchants'  orders  and  outfits  for  Glass  and  C^hina  on  the 
very  lowest  terms.     No  connexion  with  any  house  in  the  City. 

LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steamship,  June  G,  1844.— The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  &  Per- 
kins's Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  1  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hoskkn." 

'*  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  tliis  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  snup;  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
lone-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Naval  find  Military  Gazette,  April  8.  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perkins, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sow,  Farrinedon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London  j 
and  RRtail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


PRESERVES  and  CONFECTIONERY.  —  The 
superiority  of  BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY  for  PRE- 
SERVES and  CONFECTION  ERY,  is  testified  Dy  the  fact  that  it  is 
preferred  to  any  other  spirit  by  the  mnst  extensive  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONERS  in  the  METROPOLIS;  lor  fortitying  Home- 
made Wines  it  is  invaluable;  as  an  Ordinary  Beverage  it  is 
congenial  to  the  most  delicate  const irui  ions  ;  and,  as  aMfdical 
Stimulant,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  bilious  or 
dyspeptic  habits.  Quantities  of  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  sup- 
plied at  the  Distillery,  7,  Smithfie  d  Bars,  in  Stone  Jars,  at  18s. 
per  Gallon,  exclusive  of  the  pnce  of  the  Jar;  and  in  Glass 
Bottles,  at  20s.  per  Gallon,  Bottles  and  Case  included. 

CONSUMERS  of  BRANDY  are  resi^ectfully  informed,  that 
J.  T.  BETl'S,  JuN.,  and  Co.,  v.'ill  not  be  responsible  for  any 
BOTTLED  BRANDY  that  is  not  protected  against  fraudulent 
substitution,  by  the  PATENT  MRTALLiC  CAPSULES,  made 
of  pure  and  solid  metal  {not  tin-foil],  en-bossed  wrth  the  words 
**  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield  Bars,"(o  w hick  attention 
is  especially  directed. 


A  LUXURY  FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

BERDOE'S  SUPERIOR  LIGHT  SUMMER 
FROCKS,  Waterproof.  A  variety  of  the  above,  in  nkw 
and  greatly  improved  maienals  {in  lieu  of  the  unsightly  rubbish 
made  by  slopsellers).  now  ready,  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain 
whatever  ;  and  confidently  recommended  to  those  who  regard  a 
respectable  appearance  or  wish  to  avoid  disappoiutment  aod 
vexation. 

FIRST-RATE  CLO^-'HING  of  every  description,  upon  the 
lowest  terms  possible,  consistent  with  teuk  economy,  and 
ultimate  satisfaction. —W.  Bbrdoe,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c., 
69,  CornhiU  (north  sidej. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  ic. 

IVTESSRS.    PROTHEROE     and    MORRIS     have 

-L'-L  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Bnnney  to  submit  to 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Kintrsland 
Nursery,  on  Tuesday,  July  9,  1844,  and  following  day.  at 
11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  Lease  having  expired),  the 
whole  of  the  rare  Exotics,  and  other  plants  in  pots;  consisting: 
of  fine  specimens,  Araucarias,  Buonaparrea,  Juncea,  Clivea 
Nobilis,  Cactus,  Gloxinias,  Achimenmas,  Magnolias  of  sorts. 
New  Fuchsias,  Gardenias;  about  1500  Double  and  Single 
Camellias  ;  several  thousand  China  Arbor  Vita3,  Sweet  Bays, 
Arbutus,  Cypress,  &c.,  in  puts;  also  eight  Greenhouses,  Pits, 
kc,  in  good  condition ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  York 
Paving,  and  other  fixtures.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale, 
and  catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  on  the 
premises,  »nd  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

The  whole  of  the  valuable  Nursery  Stock  will  be  submitted  tb 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  about  the  third  week  in  October. 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT.— IMPROVABLE  ESTATE  in  AYR- 
SHIRE, with  SALMON-FISHINGS,  GROUSE-SHOOTiNG, 
&c.— FOR  SALE  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  LOTS. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  BALLANTRAE,  extending  to 
about  7164  acres  imperial,  with  the  Village  and  Harbour  and 
the  valuable  Salmon -Fishings  of  the  River  Stinchar  aud  the  ad- 
jacent Sea-coast. 

The  Lands  immediately  around  the  village,  about  1587  acres, 
form  a  compact  and  beautiful  Estate,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Stinchar,  and  nearly  two  miles  along  the  Frith  of  Clyde; 
and  they  aiford  many  fine  situations  for  a  residence.  The  land  in 
this  division  is  arable,  of  superior  quality,  and  capable  of  great 
increase  of  value,  by  draining,  planting,  and  better  cultivation. 
The  remainder  of  the  Estate,  about  two  miles  distant,  consists  of 
excellent  Stock  Farms,  capable  also  of  great  improvement,  by 
surface-draining  and  liming,  and  atfords  some  of  the  best  Grouse- 
shooting  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  River  Stinchar,  and  other 
streams  on  the  Estate,  abound  with  Salmon  and  Trout. 

The  present  rental  is  only  1S9W.  2s.;  but  the  principal  Farms 
are  let  at  very  low  rents,  and  a  considerable  rise  may  he  counted 
on.  The  public  burdens  payable  by  the  proprietor  are  of  trifling 
amount.  The  great  post-road  to  Portpalrick  passes  through  the 
village,  and  if  the  proposed  improvements  on  the  harbour  are 
completed,  Ballantrae  will  be  the  Shipping  Port  of  the  whole  vale 
of  Stinchar;  and,  with  its  valuable  Fisheries,  must  become  a 
place  of  some  trade  and  importance.  Ballantrae  is  about  l.'i  hours* 
sail  from  Liverpool,  Gi  hours' sail  from  Glasgow,  and  12  miles  from 
GIrvan,  to  which  la'ter  place  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  con- 
tinue the  Ayrshire  Railway. 

If  not  immediately  sold  in  one  Lot,  the  Estate  will  be  exposed 
as  follows  :— 

1st.  The  MOOR  LOT,  extending  to  about  5577  acres,  of  which 
the  present  land  rental  is  ...  .    ^3/5    0    0 

And  the  shooting  for  the  present  season  is  let  at      .  50    0    0 

Total  rent    .    ^425    0    0 

2d,  The  FARM  of  LAGGAN"  and  LAGGANHOLM,  as  at 
present  possessed  by  Hugh  Lockhart,  James  M'Melkan,  John 
Murray,  Mrs.  M'Kinna,  &c.,  with  13  acres  of  thriving  young 
Plantations,  extending  to  about  450  acres,  at  present  let 
at  .^410     4     3 

There  is  a  neat,  small,  modern  Mansion  on  this  lot,  like  a  good 
Farm-house,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  Land  is  out  of  lease  at 
Martinmas  next. 

3d.  The  REMAINDER  of  the  LANDS  of  LAGGAN  and  GAR- 
LEFFAN,  including  the  Mill  and  Mill  Lands,  extending  to  about 
232  acres,  at  presen"tlet  at .^^175     2     9 

4th.  The  LANDS  on  North  side  of  the  River  Stinchar,  with 
the  Salmon-Fishing.  Harbour,  and  Village,  extending  to  abolit 
y05  acres,  at  present  let  at  874/.  \4s.Qd.,  will  be  exposed  along 
with  Lots  2d  and  3d,  but  will  not  be. separately  sold  till  these  two 
Lots  are  disposed  of. 

James  M'Gregor,  Ballantrae,  will  show  the  Lands;  and  for 
further  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  George  Guthrie, 
Esq.,  factor,  Culhorn.  near  Stranraer;  or  to  ^neas  Machean, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.— Edinburgh,  24th  May,  1844. 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  some  time  next 
Autumn  funless  previously  disposed  of,  but  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given),  the  whole  of  a  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  choice  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  ^-c.  &c. 

The  unexpired  Lease  of  the  Nursery  Ground  will  be  Let.  The 
House.  Shop,  and  Piemises  (where  a  large  and  increasing  Seed 
business  has  been  carried  nn  for  the  last  30  years)  will  be  either 
Sold  or  Let  for  a  Term ;  if  Sold,  part  of  the  purchase-money 
micht  remain  on  Mortgage.  Any  person  desirous  of  treating 
for  the  same  may  apply  to  Alex.  Smith,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
man, Cirencester. 


NURSERY. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  Nursery,  containing  about  2  acres  in  a 
most  desirable  situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  Pinery, 
Greenhouse,  Vinery  well  stocked,  and  in  excellent  slate  of 
besring,  and  newly-erected  Hot-water  Propagating  House, 
90  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  with  sheds,  &c.  Valuation  moderate. 
Also  2  acres  of  Grass  Land  adjoining  the  Nursery.  — For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Mr.  R.  Barratt,  Solicitor,  Wakefield. 
Wakefield,  June  28,  1844. 


DARTFORD   NURSERY. 

FOR  SALE,  One  Mile  from  the  Town  of  Dartford, 
and  14  from  London,  a  NURSERY  BUSINESS,  14  Years 
established;  a  commodious  house  for  business,  with  about  46 
feet  frontage,  and  2no  feet  deep  of  Freehold  Land ;  Greenhouse, 
21  feet  long;  some  Frames;  all  well  stocked.  Also  the  STOCK 
of  TWO  ACRES,  held  by  Lease  at  8/.  per  year;  Lease  about  9 
years  more  to  run.    Nodnubt  the  Lease  can  be  retiewed. 

Land  now  become  worth  ?il.  per  foot  for  building  in  this 
neighbourhood.  A  never-failing  well  of  water,  &c.  &c.  All 
oflTeredfor  800/. 

N.B.—Tlie  Advertisement  will  be  only  once  inserted  In  any 
paper,  so  that  although  the  Advertisement  may  not  appear,  the 
Land.  &c.  may  stil)  be  for  sale. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary m*i"ner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
o(  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  gen  nine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  Mktcalfk's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  bouses. 


ROSES. 

EDBNYER  begg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
•  and  his  friends  in  g-eneral,  that  his  superb  Collection  of 
Boses  are  n  ow  in  full  bloom ;  the  standard  and  dwarf  Roses 
are  planted  on  each  side  of  a  walk  6So  feet,  and  consist  of  500 
Tarieties.  Orders  taken  for  the  plants  when  in  bloom,  and  de- 
livered in  I3ovember  next.  Admittance  Gratis,  daily  (Sundays 
€SceDte(i>.  Jjoughbourough  Noraery,  Brixton,  within  3  miles 
■of  Londoo-    June  28th,  1844. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  Third  Meet- 
ing- win  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  I3th  of  July;  on  which  oc- 
casion His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  has  kindly  directed  the  doors  of  his  Gardens  and 
Pleasure-Grounds  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  all  persons 
who  shall  have  been  admitted  iuto  the  Garden  of  the  Society  by 
^Tickets.— 21,  Regent-street. 


1S^f)i  ©^actreners*  ©i^ronicle* 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,   1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 


TOBSUXT, 

FaiiiAT, 


3alj  S 
JuJy  6 


■Iho, 


We  observe  that  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
tlie  Editor  of  the  Hereford  Times,  by  Mr.  W. 
Godsall,  strongly  recommending  all  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  Potato  Crop,  especially  cottagers,  to 
pull  off  the  flowers  diligently  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
We  beg  to  second  that  recommendation.  AH  expe- 
rience shows  that  flowers  of  the  Potato  are  produced 
at  the  expense  of  that  organisable  matter  which 
gives  its  value  to  the  tuber,  and  which  is  diminished 
in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flowers 
that  have  been  fed.  For  flowers  must  exist  and 
feed  on  something,  and  that  something  is  what 
Tvould,  if  not  removed  by  the  flowers,  descend  beneath 
the  ground  and  collect  itself  in  the  tubers. 

The  mere  production  of  flowers  is  a  loss  ;  but  the 
mischief  is  infinitely  increased  if  the  flowers  are 
succeeded,  as  they  almost  always  are,  by  the  berries. 
The  actual  amount  of  loss  produced  by  each  truss  of 
flowers  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if 
the  flowers  abstract  one  ounce  of  organisable  matter, 
the  berries  consume  at  least  twice  as  much.  Now,  as 
Potatoes  are  not  grown  for  the  sake  of  either  the 
flowers  or  the  berries,  every  panicle  of  matter  which 
is  consumed  by  the  plant  in  producing  them  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  grower. 

The  man  who  makes  his  Potato-ground  feed 
flowers  prevents  its  feeding  his  children.  Every 
ounce  of  matter  consumed  by  the  flowers  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  consumption  of  the  family. 

We  cannot  just  now  lay  our  hands  on  any  precise 
•  evidence  of  how  much  is  lost  in  this  way.  Mr.  God- 
sall assumes  it  to  amount  to  many  hundred  weights, 
or  even  a  ton  an  acre;  but  he  is  in  all  probability 
under  the  mark.  A  bunch  of  Potatoe-berries  weighs, 
•we  will  say,  half-a-pound.  Suppose  that  each 
Potato-plant  bears  half-a-dozen  •  bunches ;  that 
makes  3lbs.  of  worthless  produce.  An  acre  of 
Potato-ground  carries  about  20,000  plants  on  an 
average  ;  this  gives  60,0001bs.  of  waste.  But  of  this 
54,324lbs.  will  be  water,  according  to  Mr.  Edward 
Solly's  experiments,  and  only  5322lbs.  organic 
matter.  The  latter,  however,  or  2  tons  7  cwt.  581bs. 
would,  according  to  this  calculation,  be  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained  per  acre,  by  allowing  the  Potatoes 
to  flower  and  fruit. 

Admitting,  however,  that  this  is  an  excessive 
statement;  supposing  it  to  be  wrong  by  even  one-half 
—and  it  can  hardly  be  so  much  as  that — still  there 
is  the  most  ample  evidence  to  show  the  immense  im- 
p.j:tance  of  preventing  the  Potato  expending  its 
energy  in  the  wasteful  production  of  parts  which 
are  of  no  sort  of  use  for  food. 


In  the  Gardtners'  Chronicle  of  Oct.  21st,  1843 
p.  7.3.5,  descriptions  and  figures  were  given  of  Aspi- 
diotus  conchiformis,  the  AppMi-TriEii  Mussel,  or 
Dry  scai.k,  which  attacks  various  fruit-trees.  It  is 
there  staled  that  "  these  scales  do  not  lie  in  one 
direction,  as  others  generally  do,  with  their  head:, 
downward,  for  aorne  of  the  Apple-tree  scales  are 
placed  vertically,  others  oblif|uely,  many  have  a 
transverse  direction,  and  sometimes  they  are  crowded 
together  in  immense  multitudes  in  cverv  possible 
position,  even  lying  one  over  the  other.  I'he  scales 
are  hard,  dark,  and  shining;  they  arc  exceedingly 
like  minute  mussel-shells,  but  rather  inoro  elongated ; 
they  are  slichlly  curved,  transversely  wrinkleil, 
rounded  at  ihc  tail,  and  attenuated  at  the  head, 
■which  is  s«mi-cyliiidrical,  less  opafjue,  and  of  a 
rusty  colour.  These  adhere  firirdy  to  the  bark, 
havmg  the  margins  beneath  broad  and  woolly,  and 
when  dislodged,  the  space  they  had  covered  appears 
white.  Within  the  shell  is  found  a  (leshy  green 
female,  occupying  part  of  the  cavity  towards  the 
topering  extremity,  the  hinder  space  being  entirely 
flilcd  with  white  oval  eggs,  amounting  sometimes  to 
60  or  more;  they  are  rather  larger  than  in  most 
species,  1  think,  and  produce  little  while  flat  cocci, 


with  two  antennae  and  six  legs;  they  are  lively  and 
run  about  for  several  days,  but  having  fixed  them- 
selves, they  grow,  and  by  degrees  become  very  dif- 
ferent creatures  to  what  they  were  immediately  after 
their  birth." 

As  it  is,  according  to  all  appearance,  this  same 
insect  which,  by  the  statement  laid  by  seveial  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Orange  trade  before  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London,*  is  now  threaten- 
ing the  entire  destruction  of  the  Orange  trees  in  the 
Azores,  it  may  not  be  uninteresiing  to  add  some 
further  observations  which  the  facts  already  known 
supply,  together  with  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
this  pest. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  various 
scale  insects  are  confined  to  particular  species  of 
plants  and  trees,  and  such  is  often  the  case;  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  Mussel-scale  differs  essentially 
from  others,  for  in  England  it  attacks  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees,  amongst  which  are  the  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Peaches,  and  in  the  Azores, 
the  Mulberry  and  Orange-trees. 

Although  occasionally  very  numerous  in  this 
country,  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having  caused  the 
destruction  at  any  period  which  is  reported  to  have 
followed  its  introduction  into  the  Azores,  where  it 
has  spread  so  rapidly  under  the  mild  temperature  of 
those  islands,  that  in  three  years  it  has  destroyed  all 
the  Orange-trees  in  Faval !  If  this  scourge  be  not 
checked,  many  evils  will  he  the  result,  and  the  inha- 
bitants may  well  be  alarmed  at  the  calamity  whidi 
threatens  to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  arising  from 
their  Orange  orchards ;  the  public  also  may  lose  one 
of  the  best  sources  from  whence  they  derive  a  regular 
supply  of  a  luxury  at  once  wholesome,  grateful,  and 
reasonable  ;  for  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Orange-trees  of  the  Azores,  some  of  them  300  years 
old,  and  producingannually  from  5000  toCOOO  Oranges 
each,  can  be  replaced  ;  and  even  our  revenue  would 
suffer  from  the  suspension  of  the  trade. 

We  here  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  importance 
of  Entomology  as  a  science,  for  the  ravages  of  tliis 
insect  can  only  be  arrested  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
economy ;  and  we  doubt  not  if  some  experienced 
Entomologist  had  been  on  the  spot,  the  mischief 
might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Whether  it 
be  too  late  to  be  averted  can  only  lie  ascertained  by 
the  application  of  remedies  under  the  guidance  and 
inspection  of  scientific  men,  well-versed  in  the 
economy  of  insects. 

If  scraping  the  trunks  anrl  branches  be  resorted  to — 
and  we  confess  this  seems  to  us  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  the  Mussel-scale — powdered  unslaked  lime, 
if  it  can  be  procured,  should  first  be  scattered  thickly 
round  the  base  of  the  tree,  in  order  that  those  which 
fall  down  may  be  destroyed;  or  a  fresh-tarred  or 
painted  circular  board,  divided  across  the  middle 
with  a  central  hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  stem, 
would  do  as  well.  The  scales  having  been  scraped 
off  carefully  with  a  wooden  knife,  the  trunk  and 
branches,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  thus  freed  from 
the  scales,  should  be  washed  over  with  some  liquid, 
as  a  paint,  to  destroy  the  embryo  young  and  eggs, 
many  of  which  will  otherwise  remain  uninjured. 

To  ascertain  the  most  effectual  wash,  mixtures 
should  be  made  of  lime-water,  of  clay  and  urine,  of 
cowdung  and  urine,  of  train  oil,  &c. ;  and  if  these  he 
employed  hot,  the  result  will  be  attended  with  more 
complete  success.  The  degree  of  heat  which  may  be 
applied  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  without 
injuring  the  trees,  and  the  best  of  the  mixtures,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  careful  and  judicious  experi- 
ments. In  the  operation  of  applying  these,  a  stiff 
painter's  brush  should  be  used,  which  will  penetrate 
into  the  chinks  and  damaged  places  in  the  bark,  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  uncovered  ;  for  it  is  not  only  by 
destroying  the  old  scales  that  benefit  will  be  derived, 
by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  tree  deleterious 
to  the  young  scales,  those  which  may  escape  the 
purification  will  be  starved  to  death.  Having  some 
further  observations  to  make  upon  the  scales  which 
affect  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  we  shall  resume  the 
subject  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  one 
could  sujiply  us  with  the  maggots  or  pupa;,  m  situ, 
which  live  in  and  under  the  skins  of  decaying 
Oranges,  we  would  make  them  the  Bubject  of  a 
separate  notice. — R.  ' 


FRKNCH  CULTIVATION  of  the  PELARGONIUM. 

TiiK  foUov/iuf^  arc  the  details  of  the  I'rop'iffaiwn, 
Cul'ure,  and  Genrral  Treatment  of  the  Pelarj^oiiium  in 
France,  as  tliey  have  hceii  furniHJied  by  M.  Batailhi,  the 
Curator  (,f  the  Ilrjtaiiicul  Oiirrlcn  at  ATranclu'H,  in 
Normandy,  who,  whih;  he  fully  iidniitH  that  hia  theo- 
retical remarks  are  compiled  from  French  worka  of  high 
authority,  advances  nothing  in  the  practical  portions 
that  he  has  not  aHcer'ained  from  Icjri^  and  aHsidilous 
attention.  I  shall  erilicfilly  [inrHuc  lilH  own  order  uf 
arrangement  in  treating  the  suhjcct. — lilurtin  Doyle. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  Pelargonium.  No.  1 
has  tuberous  roots,   which   rnay   be  divided  into  tliose 
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without  stems  and  those  with  them  ;  No.  2 — the  roots 
are  (ibrous,  and  the  species  nearly  all  shrubby ;  this  di- 
vision has  more  cultivated  varieties  than  the  other. 

The  mode  of  vegetation  in  No.  1  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  in  this  respect,  that,  being  tuberous- 
rooted,  the  species  are  without  any  signs  of  growth 
during  a  certain  season,  and  then  the  quantity  of  water 
given  should  be  only  enough  to  prevent  the  root  from 
dwindling  away  :  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  give  signs 
of  life,  the  watering  should  be  gradually  increased,  until 
the  plant  has  entirely  brought  out  its  young  lea»es ;  then, 
if  in  summer,  it  should  be  plentifully  watered,  but  not  SO 
much  as  a  plant  with  fleshy  roots  ;  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mucilaginous  matter  which  accumulates  in  all 
roots,  whether  bulbous  or  tuberous,  keeps  them  alive  for 
a  considerable  time  without  any  water."  The  means  of 
multiplying  this  race  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
employed  for  propagating  the  other  :  the  seeds  and 
tubercles  are  generally  used.  The  tubercles  are  distinct, 
yet  they  are  joined  by  a  thread  which  runs  through  each, 
so  that  by  cutting  it,  one  tubercle  eomes  out  alone  with- 
out detaching  the  rest ;  this  may  be  set  like  a  slip  or 
cutting,  provided  it  be  snnk  so  deep  that  the  upper  part 
is  even  with  the  ground.  If  the  tubercle  is  fresh,  by 
placing  it  under  a  bell-glass  it  will  grow  without  being 
watered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  so  as  to  give  the  young 
plant  time  to  acquire  strength  before  winter  ;  but  if  they 
have  not  ripened  in  an  early  season,  it  is  best  to  post- 
pone the  sowing  until  the  following  spring. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Shrubby  Pehirgoniums. — To 
cultivate  the  shrubby  species  with  success,  the  proper  time 
for  flowering  should  be  kept  in  mind,  so  as  to  advance 
the  plant  by  proper  treatment  with  reference  to  that 
period.  Flowers  may  be  had  in  the  middle  of  April, 
but  the  end  of  that  month,  or  beginning  of  May,  is  the 
proper  time  for  flowering,  before  which  season  the  full 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  is  not  developed  ;  because  those 
which  open  before  have  formed  their  buds  too  early  in 
the  vvinter,  and  consequently  are  not  in  proper  condition 
to  undergo  a  critical  examination.  It  is  not  before  the 
month  of  May  that  the  flower  appears  in  its  full  splen- 
dour and  perfection.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
shoots  which  are  neither  too  woody  nor  too  soft,  and 
from  branches  of  old  stocks  which  had  been  topped  after 
the  flowering  se.ison.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  potted, 
which  should  be  in  August  or  September,  they  should 
be  watered  through  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  so  as  to 
settle  the  esrth  about  the  roots.  A  small  stick  should 
then  be  fixed  to  each  cutting.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
habituated  to  the  air,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  green- 
house, or  on  a  stand  in  some  suitable  room,  care  being 
taken  that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  fall  too  directly  on  them  ; 
but  air  and  light  should  be  admitted  freely  when  the 
weather  permits.  About  a  fortnight  after  they  have  beea 
placed  in  the'  greenhouse,  they  should  be  cut  down  to 
the  height  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  even  if  they  should  be 
lower,  topping  is  necessary,  for  it  hastens  the  growth 
and  branching ;  three  or  four  buds  are  a  sufficient  number 
to  encourage.  To  those  wlio  have  no  greenhouse,  any 
e.\-posed  house  will  answer  until  the  end  of  November, 
when  the  potS'  may  be  placed  in  some  apartment  which 
has  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  a  southern  aspect,  and  with 
windows  which  can  be  opened  when  the  thermometer 
is  not  below  40".  In  severe  frost  artificial  warmth  will 
be  necessary,  and  draughts  of  external  air  should  be 
excluded. 

IVatering, — Even  if  a  plant  has  languished  from  want 
of  moisture,  heavy  watering  at  one  time  is  injurious,  be- 
cause the  roots  are  not  then  in  a  fit  condition  to  perform 
their  functions  all  at  once,  but  by  wetting  the  earth  gra- 
dually a  healthy  action  will  be  induced.  Watering  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  particularly  in  sunshine,  is  so 
injurious,  that  plants  have  been  known  to  die  suddenly 
after  this  operation,  which  should  be  performed  in  the 
morning  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  evening 
from  the  month  of  March  until  about  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  of  October.  When  watering  has  been  exces- 
sive, the  foliage  becomes  yellowish,  the  faded  leaves  ad- 
here to  the  stem,  and  the  earth  does  not  dry  as  quickly 
as  usual.  In  such  a  case  the  plant  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  pot  and  have  the  roots  examined,  when  these  will 
be  found  decayed  more  or  less  ;  the  mode  of  renovating 
the  plant  is  to  repot  it,  and  keep  it  in  the  shade  and 
sheltered  from  heavy  rain.  In  April  and  May,  syringe 
the  plants  gently  which  have  not  opened  their  flowers  ; 
and  if  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  evaporated  during  the 
night,  open  the  doors  and  windows  early  in  the  morning, 
to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  dry  the  plants  before 
the  sun  is  too  powerful. 

Trciximcnt  of  the  Plants  after  their  Flowering— 
They  should  he  cut  down  closely,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  sap  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  and  to  keep  it 
OB  low  as  possible,  because  in  such  condition  it  produces 
most  seed,  and  is  more  attractive  than  a  tall  ill-furnished 
plant ;  besides,  this  operation  tends  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence. July  and  August  are  the  proiter  months  for  using 
the  knife  for  the  above  purpose,  but  two  or  three  eyes 
should  be  left  upon  the  branches  of  the  same  year's 
growth,  for  the  buds  are  seldom  vigorous  on  old  wood. 
The  plants,  when  thus  cut  down,  should  bo  placed  in 
rows  in  a  very  airy  place,  tmd  cx()OBcd  to  tho  sun  to  pro- 
mote the  new  budding;  some  cultivators  put  them  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  under  a  frame,  until  the  new  shoots  aro 
well  advanced,  and  then  pot  them  ;  hut  others  say  that 
the  spring  is  the  only  proper  season  for  doing  that,  for 
they  consider  that  the  second  changing  provenlfl  the 
plants  from  taking  Huflieicnt  root  in  the  pots,  and  causes 
tliom  to  grow  too  high  during  tho  winter. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

As  many  are,  no  doubt,  contemplating  the  adoption  of 
the  tank  system  of  heating,  and  as  various  materials  and 
modes  of  construction  have  been  suggested,  I  will  give  a 
description  of  some  pits,  a  hothouse,  and  vinery  which 
I  have  erected,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  am  enabled  to 
judge  from  six  months*  experience,  viz.  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  to  the  beginning  of  May,  answer  per- 
fectly. 

Not  having  been  quite  satisfied  with  any  material  for 
tanks  which  I  had  seen  or  heard  of,  I  resolved  on  trying 
the  experiment  of  forming  the  gutters  or  tanks  for  the 


hothous-e  and  vinery  ot  pottery  of  some  sort.  My  notion 
was,  that  the  heat  would  be  given  out  quickly — abun- 
dantly— containing  more  moisture  than  that  from  iron 
pipes — and  that  a  greater  surface  would  be  obtained  at 
mucli  less  cost.  The  ordinary  tiles  involved  numerous 
joints,  which,  of  course,  increased  the  risk  of  leakage. 

I  got  a  potter  in  this  neighbourhood  to  make  some 
moulds,  and  ascertain  the  greatest  lengths  in  which  he 
could  form  the  gutters,  so  that  they  could  be  dried  and 
burned  without  any  material  deviation  from  their  original 
form.  He  found  that  he  could  not  conveniently  make 
them  in  lengths  exceeding  15  or  16  inches.     The  order 


was  not  given  till  September,  when  it  was  too  Latr  to  dry 
the  clay,  when  formed,  in  tlie  sun  ;  the  pieces  were  there- 
fore kiln-dried,  and  were  not  nearly  so  true  ajiil  perfect 
as  they  might  have  been  if  made  early  in  the  summer, 
and  regularly  dried  in  the  open  air.'  However,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  in  the  construction  and  putting 
together,  attending  a  first  experiment,  the  success  has 
been  complete,  with  the  aid  of  a  thin  coating  of  Roman 
cement,  which  I  am  satisfied  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary if  I  could  have  induced  the  labouring  man  who  put 
the  troughs  together  to  have  worked  the  ordinary  cement 
I  had  provided  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness. 


Section  of  Pit, 


l^e  accompanying  ground-plan  and  sectiq|i  of  the  hojuse 
and  pits  will  show  the  mode  of  construciion.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  partition  across  the  house,  dividing- off 
about  one-third  neai  est  to  the  boiler  as  a  hothouse,  which 
can  easily  be  kept  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  when 
required,  than  the  remainder  of  the  range,  which  is  in- 
tended for  a  vinery.  The  circulation  may  be  confined  to 
that  exclusively,  or  suffered  to  extend  throughout  the 
range  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  may  be  desired. 
Under  the  paved  walk  in  the  hothouse,  a  reservoir  is 
formed  in  brick  and  cemented,  into  which  all  the  rain 
which  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house  is  collected.  A 
moveable  pump  is  inserted  in  one  end,  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  stone,  for  raising  the  water  for  use  in  the 
house.  The  gutters  are  15  inches  wide,  and  5  inches 
deep,  and  formed  in  15-inch  lengths — simple  open  troughs, 
as  shown  in  the  section,  excepting  at  the  angles,  where 
there  are  three  pieces,  one  for  each  angle,  formed  in  a 
different  mould,  there  being  no  joint  at  the  angles,  and 
the  two  end  pieces,  which  are  formed  with  projecting  col- 
lars to  receive  the  pipes  from  the  boiler.  The  gutters 
are  covered  with  tiles  1^  inch  in  thickness.  - 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  to  form  the  hou^e  in  three 
divisions,  and  the  gutters  were  laid  accordingly.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  flow  and  return-gutters  are  connected  at 
two  points,  in  order  that  the  circulation  may  be  con- 
fined between  either  and  the  boiler.  At  these  points  the 
gutters  are  covered  by  a  wooden  frame,  instead  of  a  tile, 
in  which  is  fixed  a  moveable  cover,  which  exposes  the 
plugs,  by  means  of  which  the  circulation  is  diverted  across 
the  house,  or  extended  at  pleasure,  along  the  entire  range. 
If  it  is  desired  to  confine  the  circulation  to  the  stove,  the 
plugs  at  (1)  are  inserted  and  those  at  (2)  withdrawn. 

On  reference  to  the  section  of  the  house  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hack  wall  is  carried  down  considerably  under  the 
level  of  the  ground,  to  admit  of  a  bed  of  earth  on  the  in- 
side about  4  feet  deep  ;  then  comes  the  reservoir,  about 
3  feet  deep,  3  wide,  and  16  in  length,  covered  by  pave- 
ment. The  earth  on  which  the  gutters  are  placed  has 
not  been  moved ;  but  in  order  to  make  it  level  and  firm 
it  was  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  concrete.  At  every 
15  inches,  where  the  joints  occur,  they  are  laid  on  two 
bricks,  in  order  that  the  under  as  wellas  the  upper  sur- 
face  should  radiate  heat ;  every  foot  run  of  gutter  pre- 
Bents  a  surface  of  40  inches  radiating  heat.     The  potter 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Chiswick  Exhibition  and  the  Judges.  —  The 
number  and  splendour  of  the  company  who  crowded  the 
Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th,  was 
truly  a  source  of  gratification  to  a  reflective  mind.  The 
very  notion  that  such  a  company  could  be  drawn  together 
by  anything  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  Horticulture  could 
possibly  produce,  could  not  even  have  gained  credence  a 


can  deliver  these  gutters  and  covers,  at  some  distance 
from  the  pottery,  at  1.?.  Qd.  per  foot  run  ;  whereas,  an 
iron  pipe,  with  a  4-inch  bore,  which  affords  but  12  inches 
of  radiating  surface,  I  believe  is  usually  sold  at  Is,  per 
foot  at  the  factory. 

There  are  two  slate  tables  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  with  room  for  the  gardenerto  walk  between  them, 
to  hold  the  plants,  which  it  is  expected  will  do  very  well 
even  in  the  vinery,  as  there  are  front  sashes,  and  the 
Vines  will  be  confined  to  the  rafters  in  the  roof.  One 
table  rests  on  one  side  on  the  front  wall,  and  on  iron  legs 
on  the  other;  the  other  table  is  supported  entirely  by 
iron  legs  lying  close  against  the  gutters.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  gutters  are  secured  against  Ijeing  broken 
or  disturbed  by  any  chance  accident. 

The  boiler  is  of  copper,  having  a  pipe  at  the  top  through 
which  the  hot  water  rises,  with  a  cross  pipe  having  two 
cocks  in  it,  with  a  brass  union  on  each  side  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  receive  the  return  pipes  ;  so  that  the  circulation 
may  be  carried  on  throughout  the  house  and  the  pits  at 
the  same  time,  or  confined  to  either  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  the  two  cocks  in  the  upper  pipe. 

This  is  a  double  cylindrical  boiler,  and  I  cannot  re- 
commend them.  I  would  advise  anyone  to  have  a  single 
cylinder,  and,  if  made  of  copper,  to  see  that  it  is  made 
of  ample  thickness,  and  to  pay  an  additional  price  if  need 
be.  I  would  have  those  who  contemplate  what  they 
may  deem  economy  in  this  respect,  suppose  they  have  a 
house  full  of  valuable  plants,  and  ail  the  pits  at  work  in 
January,  with  10  degrees  of  frost,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  boiler  leaks  and  puts  the  fire  out.  Tliis  happened  to 
me  within  two  months  after  my  boiler  was  put  up — for- 
tunately when  the  weather  was  mild,  and  before  the 
house  and  pits  were  stocked.  The  maker  alleged  that 
this  could  not  have  occurred  by  fair  work.  It  so  chanced 
that  the  boiler  had  not  been  put  to  the  performance  of 
more  than  one  third  of  the  work  it  was  sent  to  me  to 
perform,  and  it  turned  out,  on  examination,  that  the 
copper  was  so  thin  as  not  to  stand  the  action  of  fire  for 
many  weeks  :  this  is  not  a  single  instance. 

The  construction  of  the  pits  is  as  follows  : — The  floor 
is  formed  of  bricks,  laid  flat  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  set 
in  cement.  The  tanks  are  then  formed  by  carrying  tiles 
made  of  pottery,  "i^  inch  thick,  and  5  inches  deep,  round 
the  outer  edge,  and  on  the  top  of  the  brick  floor,  a  double 


few  years  back,  when  red  coats,  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
the  prance  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  glitter  of  military 
equipment,  absorbed  the  public  attention.  However 
gratifying  all  this  may  be,  and  certainly  is,  there  were 
some  symptomg  'n  the  Exhibition  itself  last  Saturday, 
calculated  to  awaken  painful  reflections,  although  there 
were  naany  splendid  things  there.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  wiser  heads  than  mine,  what  causes  or  cir- 


row  being  carried  along  the  centre,  to  support  the  cover- 
ing tiles,  which  form  a  floor  and  return  tanks  about  2 
feet  G  inches  wide.  These  are  covered  with  ttle3,  the 
same  as  the  gutters  in  the  house,  upon  which  the  tarih 
rests.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  section  of  the 
pits,  that  the  front  tank  is  finished  so  us  to  leave  a  spaae 
of  about  3  inches  between  it  and  the  front  wall.  Sl«te 
slabs,  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  rest  on  tbe  tank  to  keep  up 
the  earth  ;  and  at  every  5  or  6  feet,  where  the  joints  in 
the  slabs  occur,  there  is  a  single  brick  carried  up  between 
the  joints  and  the  front  wall,  to  support  the  slabs  against 
the  pressure  of  the  earth.  The  object  of  this,  and  also 
of  round  pipes  of  pottery,  which  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  tanks  at  (o),  and  pass  up  through  the  earth,  i«  to 
furnish  dry  heat,  and  to  promote  a  free  circulation  on  the 
surface,  which  is  found  advantageous  for  propagating. 
At  the  points  marked  (8)  are  similar  pipes,  which  pass 
through  the  tiles  covering  the  tank,  which  are  formed 
with  an  opening  for  the  purpose  into  the  tanks ;  ttiese 
are  fitted  at  the  top  with  wooden  plugs,  for  the  purpose 
of  steaming  the  pits  when  requisite. 

If  it  is  required  that  the  circuUtion  should  be  confined 
to  the  1st  or  2nd  pit  nearest  tiie  boiler,  the  sluices  (3) 
are  closed,  and  those  at  (4)  are  opened.  These  sluices 
are  formed  by  a  metallic  frame  being  substituted  for  the 
tile  at  those  points,  in  which  a  small  metalli.-  door  works 
on  a  spindle.  This  is  attached  to  a  rod,  passing  up 
through  the  earth,  having  a  handle  at  the  top  just  above 
the  earth.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  these  gutters  and 
tanks  lasting  sound  for  ever,  and  they  undoubtedly  heat 
a  very  considerable  area  ut  a  very  small  first  co^t.  The 
boiler  for  such  a  purpose  is  the  only  source  of  anxiety  ; 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  have  a  spare  one  always  at 
hand,  to  replace  at  once  that  in  woik  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent. This  may  easily  be  contrived  so  that  one  hoiirr 
may  be  removed  without  the  loss  of  more  water  than 
chances  to  be  in  it  at  the  moment.  The  pipes  may  be 
readily  stopped,  either  by  cocks  or  plugs,  so  that  Che 
hot  water  in  the  gutters  and  tanks  may  be  kept  in  them, 
while  the  defective  boiler  is  replaced  by  another,  and  , 
thus  no  sensible  check  would  occur.  1  raav  add  that  in 
the  winter,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  23",  there  was 
a  bottom  heat  of  90",  and  of  80"*  on  the  surlace  ot  the  pic 
then  in  action,  and  of  73°  in  the  stove.— C.  /,.,  Cirsu- 
cester. 


cumstances  contributed  to  deprive  the 'Society  and  the 
public  of  so  many  exhibitors  nf  large  collections.  What- 
ever my  own  guesses  and  conjectures  may  be,  there  is 
only  one  circumstance  to  which  I  beg  to  call  attenrion. 
It  relates  to  the  judges  ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  it  'by 
happening  to  meet  two  or  three  friends,  in  returning 
from  a  Horticultural  Show  only  yesterday.  1  was -teld 
that  among  the  exhibitors  of  collections  ot  Heaths  at  *be 
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Gid-^tis  Use  Stiturday,  ttie  judges  awariled  die  second 
n.ei'nr  oifered  by  the  Society,  tu  whit  tliey  con^iddret-i 
t\>*i  first  \\v  best  collection.  Now,  lam  quite  aware  of 
the  ditfi-Mil'ies  coas.ientiims  men  have  to  ericounrer  in 
actiii:^  as  jiulije-,  notwiilistaiidin^  tlieir-instnictions,  and 
th'  luirude  of  disoreiion  Hllowi-d  ihem.  Having  many 
tinifs  aiMed  in  that  ca|iucify  both  at  Cliiswick  and  eUe- 
wiiere,  I  have  tiot  escnped  the  fate  of  most,  in  haviriff 
my  jiid^'i.eoc  (such  as  it  is)  criticised  and  impugned; 
but  iu  the  above  case  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
jii  Iges  (whoever  tiiey  were,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  nor 
kno^v),  were  dt-cidedly  wrong.  If  the  Society  offers  a 
series  of  nicdils  for  a  series  of  collections,  say  of  Heaths 
or  Pt-largoniums,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  witliin  tlie  dis- 
creti'ii  of  any  judges  to  "ive  the  secondary  medal  to  the 
best  collection  present,  however  t'ar  ih^t  may  fall  short  of 
th^ir  ide^l  notion  of  perfVcMon.  fn  such  a  case  I  think 
it  rhe  boundeo  duty  of  the  judges  to  award  the  hiijhest 
medal  the  Society  offers  to  rhe  best  collection  there  pre- 
sent before  thetn  ;  tlieir  disc  etion  by  no  means  exreod- 
iiii  to  alter  and  set  aside  the  proffered  rewards  of  the 
Society.  In  so  doing,  they  exceed  their  duty,  mortify 
and  disappoint  the  exhibitor,  and  do  an  injury  to  the 
Son  ety,  which  every  well-wisher  to  its  interests  must 
deplo-'e  and  condemn.  In  course  of  practice  in  these 
mattert.,  I  have  seen  subjects  exhibited  the  worth  of 
which  were  so  far  below  what  the  Society  offers  for 
things  of  tiie  same  name  and  kind,  that  we  felt  it  a  duty 
to  pa-s  them  over  altogether,  but  such  could  not  happen 
with  collections  of  Heaths  :  and  I  deeply  regret  the  Society 
should  suffer  injury,  or  its  Eslnbitious  be  deteriorated,  by 
any  such  instancesofoverstrained  discretion  (indiscretion?) 
I  leave  thisfor  yourcogitation,  being  an  ardent  well-wisher 
to  the  Society. — One  of  the  Judges  {not  of  Heaths), 
[As  our  correspondent  is  one  of  the  judges,  he  must  be 
awart  of  hree  things — ].  That  "the  judges  have  the 
pt  w  '  of  increasing  ov  diminishing  the  number  and  value 
of  the  silver  medals  offered  by  the  Society  for  particular 
objects,  and  also  of  conferring  silver  medals  or  certifi- 
caies  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  the  regulations,  if 
they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so.''  And  also  "  of  not 
taking  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do 
Hot  appear  worthy  of  a  medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  single 
Bzbibition  might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is 
DO  better  exhibition  of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it," 
2.  Th'it  whenever  the  judges  propose  to  withhold  a  medal, 
the  Society's  officer,  who  registers  the  award,  invariably 
I>eg8  them  to  consider  again  whether  they  are  quite  jrs- 
tified  in  doing  so,  he,  at  the  same  time,  pointing  out 
that  such  a  regulation  should  not  be  put  in  force  except 
jn  very  sufficient  grounds,  and  that  they  should  always 
let  on  the  side  of  liberality.    3.  That  the  Society  never 

listurbs  an  award  after  it  has  been  made. We  statetbis 

inch  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
dearly  of  opinion  that  withholding  medals,  except  on 
rery  sufficient  grounds,  is  un'air  to  the  exhibitors,  inju- 
rious tu  tne  exhibitions,  and  entirely  contrary  to  the 
ntentioBS  of  the  Society.  The  absence  oLIarge  coUec- 
aoofi  is  owing  to  the  new  regulation,  which  prevents  Aza- 
eas,  Cacti,  Heaths,  and  such  things  being  included  in 
;heai.  This  rule  was  made  under  the  impression  tliat  it 
oald  improve  the  appearance  of  tbe  large  collections  ; 
>ut  it  18  clear  that  exhibitors  cannot,  in  general,  comply 
prith  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  altered 
mother  year.] 

Morphology. — Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Mor- 
)holo)$y,  are  constantly  referring  to  instances  of  mon- 
troos  development  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  proofs  that 
he  lo-called  vegetable  monitrosities  are  to  be  regarded 
nerely  as  being  accidental  and  adventitious,  and  not,  as  the 
Uorphotogists  think,  proofs  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
r^etable  development,  and  exhibiting  clearly  the  manner 
Q  which  the  Creator  has  willed  that  each  should  bring 
brth  '*  its  seed  alter  its  kind,"  Among  the  statements 
vbicb  have  been  used  to  decry  the  doctrine,  and  those 
ffho  hold  it,  none  have  been  so  positively  insisted  upon 
13  being  conclusively  repulsive  to  it,  as  these  instances  of 
mitaal  malformation.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
;hat,  between  the  manner  of  the  development  of  the  ani- 
nal,  irid  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  does  not 
;xi8t  «fiy  analogy :  connequently,  the  deductions  drawn 
rvrn  the  premises  afforded  by  such  instances,  have  no 
ivei^htin  the  argument.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration 
>i  the  foregoing,  that  period  when  the  infant  creature, 
ind  the  intant  vegetable,  become  visible  and  tangible  : 
'.it\i,r  10  this  period,  the  consideration  may  be  left  on 
ral  ground,  for  it  does  not  affect   the  question.     An 

'.  afiimal  is,  at  the  first   moment  after  its  birth,  if 

perfect,  at  least  fully  formed  ;  and  its  subsequent 
ij'.fette  In  size  is  not  caused  by  any  accession  of  new 
.'art«,  but  (witli  a  trifling  eiception)  in  only  a  constant 
»c<nc  of  distension,  or  of  filling  out  the  various  parts  ol 
'.hit  Ktructure  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  was 
•  I'r*:  [nlpable  In  every  part — a  perfect   animal   being   in 

>tjre.    It  is  very  different  with  a  new-born  vegetable 

'  It  burets  from  its  tenement  and  is  prcnented  to  our 

'".  not  every  part  of  \U   htruclurc  formed:  it 

tt  root,  or  the  nucleus  of  one  ;  it  has  leavcH, 

'"'■.  imperfect,  trariBJent,  and  subserviunt  only 

"le  wbicli  follow  ;  and  the  future  cxiBtence  of  this 

"'b.'e  being  li  not  merely  a  scene  of  filling  out  parts 
01  'tmtructure  which  are  then  present  and  palpable,  hot 
lof  a  cnstant  accession  of  new  parts,  and  or  a  nonstant 
•dditi^  of  new  matter.  Such  being  the  casr;,  no  inntanf  e 
or  arifments  connected  with  aniruul  organisation  can  be 
taken  %  havio)^  any  relation  or  Vicaring  on  the  doctrine 
of  Mor^ology,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  veget- 
able kindom.  Now,  as  a  phtnt,  when  i;  first  springs  into 
eii«teiw:v  has  no  other  visible  orgunt  than  the  root  and 
leav*t«foei«id,  aoduiti  farther  growth  and  increaieiiiu 


L-eahty  miiinly  a  mere  addition  of  organs  similar  to  the  letter, 
^\xc\\  succeeding  one  becoming  more  and  more  developed, 
and  more  and  more  pr^rfect,  it  must  follow  that  the  same 
source  which  su|iplied  the  materials  from  which  these. 
organs  were  fashioned,  by  the  inherent  force  (we  may 
believe)  of  the  mysterious  vitality  with  which  the  germ 
was  i[nr>ue^,  must  also  supply  the  materials  from  which 
a  series  of  organs,  Still  more  perfect,  are  eventually 
moulded,  and  which  have  allotted  to  them,  the  peculiar 
task  of  perpetuating  their  race.  Beside  this  truth,  an- 
other must  be  maintained  and  reiterated — namely,  that 
circumstances  are  ordained  to  ex*;rcise  an  influence  over 
the  development  of  plants  ;  and  that,  when  a  sufficient 
age  and  maturity  is  attained,  the  nature  of  that  develop- 
ment does  change  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  it. —  T.  Moore. 

Morpholog?/.— Morphology  has  certainly  good  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  ;  but  some  of  its  propositions  are  so 
startling,  that  mature  consideration  is  requisite  before 
yielding  an  assent  to  them.  That  stem,  branch,  bract, 
flower,  and  fruit,  are  but  metamorphosed  leaves  is  the 
leading  doctrine  of  Morphologists  ;  but,  I  would  ask, 
why  of  leaves?  May  not  leaves  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  to  be  modifications  of  the  stem  or  the  flower  ?  No 
doubt  the  leaf  is  a  most  important  organ,  and  performs 
most  useful  functions  in  the  vegetable  economy  ;  but 
does  not  the  flower  present  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
organisation,  and  is  not  the  fruit  the  most  perfect  of  all  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  much  better  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine,  to  say  that  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flower,  and 
fruit,  are  essentially  the  same  in  structure  and  compoai- 
tion,  but  varied  and  modified  in  their  outward  form  and 
appearance  ?  Few  would,  I  think,  object  to  this 
phraseology.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
Vegetable  Chemistry  would  agree  to  it  without  much 
hesitation  ;  and  I  contend  that  the  above  proposition 
would  embody  the  whole  of  the  much-vaunted  doctrines 
of  Morphology.  But  when  we  hear  flowers  called  "  im- 
per'ect  leaves,"  or  fruit  '*  stunted  branches,"  is  it  not 
natural  to  regard  such  terms  as  unscrupulous  and  un- 
pbilosophical  ?  No  doubt  florists  can  sometimes,  by 
varying  their  mode  of  treatment,  cause  plants  to  grow 
to  flowers  or  branches — to  wood  or  fruit — according  to 
wish  ;  but  then,  this  is  by  using  artificial  means.  In  a 
natural  state,  the  various  organs  of  a  plant  will  be  found  oc- 
cupying their  allotted  and  constant  situations;  and  if,asin 
the  case  of  the  Pseony,  instanced  by  "  R.  E.,"  there  is  a 
progressive  change  from  the  lowermost  leaf  to  the  very 
pistil,  are  not  these  but  the  nice  and  beautiful  grada- 
tions which  Nature,  always  hating  sudden  transforma- 
tions, employs  in  all  her  works  ? — Dendrophilus.  [The 
reason  why  leaves  are  taken  as  the  types  of  all  the  other 
organs  is,  that  they  are  first  formed,  appear  in  a  perfect 
state  before  any  other  part,  evidently  change  into  the  other 
organs,  which  themselves  are  reconverted  into  ordinary 
leaves  in  the  presence  of  any  disturbing  cause  of  suffi- 
cient power.  The  artificial  means  employed  by  florists 
are  only  an  imitation  of  the  ordinary  means  put  in  action 
by  Nature,  when  transformations  are  produced.! 

Budding. — I  have  generally  used  adhesive  plaister  cut 
into  strips  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  to  secure  the 
bud  in  its  place,  and  I  consider  it  far  better  than  either 
bast  or  worsted,  as  it  not  only  keeps  out  the  air  per- 
fectly, but  is  less  likely  to  cut  into  the  stock.  It  is 
equally  eligible  for  grafting  ;  I  have  grafts  inserted  this 
spring,  and  secured  by  the  plaister,  having  the  union  of 
the  bark  with  that  of  the  stock  so  accurate  as  not  to  be 
seen  but  by  a  careful  inspection. — Lusor, 

Labelling. — In  reference  to  labelling  Roses,  (see  "  Rose 
Garden,"  p.  372.)  I  beg  to  recommend  the  following  plan 
for  securing  neatness  in  the  stamping.  I  have  a  piece 
of  iron  plate  8  inches  long,  2  wide,  and  \  thick;  upon 
this  is  another  the  same  length,  1  inch  wide,  and  J  thick, 
fixed  by  a  screw  at  each  end,  so  as  to  cover  half  the  width 
of  the  other  plate.  I  introduce  the  lead  I  wish  to  stamp 
between  the  two  plates,  and  fix  it  firmly  by  tightening 
the  screws.  I  then  apply  tbe  letter-punches  to  the  edge 
of  the  thin  plate,  and  punch  upon  the  thick  one,  which 
gives  me  a  true  line.     The  operation  will  be  understood 


by  reference  to  the  accompanying  woodcut.  I  have 
found  it  an  improvement  to  bevel  oft'  the  edge  of  the  thin 
plate — as  shown  in  the  cut — to  about  Tin  of  an  inch. 
I  consider  Wetlcrstedt's  marine  metal  better  than  leud 
— being  thinner,  and,  of  course,  lighter. —  IV. 

Cooneherry  Cnterpiilars I    have  for  the   last   three 

Reasons  (this  year  excepted)  adopted  the  method  of  pick- 
ing off  the  eggs  of  these  before  they  ore  hatched,  or  im- 
mtdiatdy  iiftcrwurdii.  This  jiUn  in  both  simple  m\i)t 
effectual,  and  is  not  cxpcnHivc  when  the  person  who  does 
it  becomes  uccustomed  to  the  work.  Tin;  garden  under 
ray  care  contains  between  three  and  four  Bcres  ;  all  round 
the  borders  and  two  Sfpinres  arc  planted  with  Gooseberry 
bushes.  The  first  year  I  gave  a  boy  a  halfpenny  per  dozen 
for  leaves  containing  eggs,  or  caterpillars  ju-t  hatched,  be- 
fore any  of  them  had  left  the  leaf.  The  whole  sum  given  to 
the  boy  during  the  season  amounted  to  about  Tu.  (id. 
Last  year  I  gave  the  boys  employed  in  the  garden  fty. 
for  keeping  it  free  from  caterpilhirs,  nod  this  they  did 


successfully.  Xhis  year  1  have  not  seen  a  dozen  all  over 
the  garden  up  to  the  present  time.  If  gardeners  will 
follow  this  plan  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
experimeat.  The  garden  here  had  hitherto  been  much 
infested  with  caterpillars,  which,  in  some  years,  stripped 

the  trees  of  nearly  every  leaf. A.K. 

Wliitn^ifs  Composi'iw7i.~ha.st  winter  I  procured  a 
quantity  of  calico  and  baok-musUn,  which  was  prepared, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Whitney's  printed 
directions.  On  applying  the  fluid,  however,  it  did  not 
cover. near  the  extent  of  suifaceit  was  said  to  do,  although, 
all  the  minutiffi  were  fully  attended  to.  When  the  flower- 
buds  on  my  peach-trees  began  to  expand,  the  most  pro- 
mising trees  were  shaded  with  this  material,  others  being 
covered  with  netting  only.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
foliage  of  those  protected  by  Mr.  Whitney's  material 
showed  signs  of  blister,  and  the  evil  continued  to  increase 
until  the  shading  was  removed  ;  while  those  protected  by 
the  netting  were  wholly  uninjured.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  in  each  case  is  about  equal.  Those  that  were  under 
the  waterproof  material  are  perhaps  a  little  in  advance 
but  the  difference  is  not  great.  Book-muslin  admits 
more  li^ht  than  calico,  but  is  very  unsuitable  in  exposed 
situations.  Its  texture  does  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
wind,  although  very  carefully  secured  to  the  frames.  An 
amateur  in  this  neighbourhood  has  this  season  prepared 
calico  for  growing  cucumbers,  according  to  a  prescription 
by  '*  Devonieusis.  This  is  equally  waterproof,  quite  as 
transparent  as  that  of  Whitney,  and  not  half  so  ex- 
pensive, which  is  of  some  consequence.  A  few  of  his 
fruit  measure  20  inches  in  length,  and  the  plants  are 
healthy  and  vigorous. — Alex.  Cramb,  Ueywood  House, 
— Another  correspondent,  whose  name  we  have,  writes 
thus; — '*  1,  with  others,  find  that  Mr.  Whirney's  Com- 
position does  not  go  so  far  as  he  says  it  will;  60  feet 
take  a  quart,  and  much  care." — IV. 

fansiei.— This  being  the  proper  time  to  plant  out 
Pansies,  cuttings  of  which  were  put  in  under  hand- 
glasses in  April,  and  are  now  fit  for  bedding  out,  I  beg  to 
give  the  following  particulars  us  to  their  successful  culti- 
vation. Prepare  a  bed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  with 
loam,  cow-dung,  and  road-sand  ;  place  tbe  plants  18  " 
inches  apart  every  way  ;  coat  the  bed  all  over  with  cow- 
dung  one  inch  in  thickness,  to  prevent  it  appearing  un- 
sightly ;  cover  it  over  with  fine  sifted  road-sand,  which 
will  cause  it  to  have  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  sharp 
gritty  particles  will  also  protect  the  plants  from  snails, 
slugs,  Stc,  as  they  have  a  great  aversion  to  crawl  over 
rough  uneven  surfaces ;  the  above  composition  will 
cause  the  plants  to  grow  moderately  and  bloom  finely, 
and  the  coating  of  cow-dung  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
watering  during  the  hottest  weather. — J.  fl.,  Woolwich. 

Strawberries. — My  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
is  neither  novel  nor  peculiarly  valuable,  but  it  has  certainly 
been  abundantly  successful,  and  might  possibly,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  assist  in  settling  the  question  of  the  annual  re- 
newal of  this  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  fruit.  My 
plan,  then,  is  as  follows  :— I  peg  down  the  runners  as 
early  as  possible, "taking  care  to  'ciit  off  all  the  super* 
fluous  ones  as  they  appear.  By  the  first  week  in  July,  at 
the  latest,  I  plant  them  out  at  18  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  only  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  I  prepare 
my  bed  by  deep  trenching,  and  manure  it  abundantly 
with  good  frame  dung,  mixed  with  the  Takings  of  the 
borders,  mowings  of  the  lawns,  refuse  vegetables — in  short, 
with  litter  of  all  sorts,  and  then  well  saturate  the  heap 
with  gas-water.  The  result  of  this  practice  this  year  was, 
and  continues  still  to  be,  as  follows: — My  bed  was  under 
a  south-east  wall,  and  divided  equally  between  Keen's 
Seedlings  and  the  British  Queen;  the  length  is  100  feet, 
the  breadth  is  9  feet.  I  began  to  gather  most  excellent 
fruit  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  on  that  day  picked  a  quart 
of  Keen's  Seedlings,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  I  have 
gathered  more  than  2\  bushels,  the  Seedlings  being 
nearly  exhausted,  but  the  Queens  promising  a  more 
lengthened  duration.  I  have  to  add,  that  they  have,  not- 
withstanding the  dryness  of  the  season,  been  watered  but 
three  times,  but  then  they  were  deluged,  and  that  every 
week  I  regularly  took  off  all  runners.  The  fruit  of  both 
sorts  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  and  that  not  by  culled 
samples,  but  universally  over  the  beds.  These  were 
planted  runners  last  year,  and  put  in  the  first  week  ii^ 
July. — J.  Vauxj  Northfield,  Hyde. 

Asparagus. — 1  tried  salting  Asparagus-beds  two  years 
ago,  and  each  year  the  beds  were  worse  and  worse,  and  now 
that  I  am  digging  them  up,  the  earth  turns  up  in  large 
lumps  as  adhesive  as  glue ;  the  roots  are  in  pools  of 
water,  and  of  course  nearly  rotten.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  tbe  soil  or  subsoil,  the  former  having  the  advantage  of 
28  years'  indefatigable  care,  and  tbe  latter  a  rather 
tenacious  brick  eurth.— J.  VauXj  Norlhfield,  Ryde, 
[Our  correspondent  may  rely  upon  it  his  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  salt,  or  some  other  cause,  has  done  the  mischief. 
All  evidence  goes  to  prove  the  great  value  of  salt  to 

Asparagus.] *'  Este"  begs  to  say  that,  following  the 

advice  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  he  applied  salt  to  his 
Asparagus  beds,  each  M  square  yards,  nine  in  number, 
2  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  IB13  was  a  cold  and  wet  spring  ;  his 
produce  was  greater  and  finer  than  ever.  This  year  he 
followed  the  same  plan,  the  spring  dry  and  frequently 
hot ;  the  produce  greater  and  better  than  last  year. 
Tlianks,  and  many,  to  the  sound  sense  of  tUcdardcnera* 
Chronicle . 

//c«.— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Grant,  complains  of 
what  he  styles  remarks  tending  to  ridicule  his  com- 
munications. I  acknowledge  that,  on  reading  in  the 
GardencrH*  Chroiiiale,  some  of  the  communications  on 
the  subject  of  bees,  my  feelings  have  been  aroused  ;  and 
I  ugreo  with  the  observation  made  by  a  recent  writer 
on  "Substancei    iu  Manures,"    who  obscrvei,   "that 
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parties  ouglit  to  be  more  particular,  and  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  who  read  their  remarks  are  block- 
heads." Mr.  Grant  has  favoured  us  with  an  extract 
from  Bonner,  (a  good  practical  bee-keeper,)  explanatory 
of  the  way  he  used  the  terms  sleep  or  repose,  officer 
bees  or  scou's,  bees  on  guard,  &c.  I  am  now  satisfied, 
and  hope  that  other  bee-keepers  will  be  so  to.  I  just 
take  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Grant,  that  Bonner  states 
"that  bees  were  eager  of  work  during  the  day,  and  sing 
for  joy  through  the  night  ;  that  they  labour  with  great 
assiduity  and  constancy.''  And  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will 
please  to  recollect  that  Horace  says,  that  "ridicule 
was  more  efficacious  in  deciding  disputes  of  importance, 
than  all  the  severity  of  argument."  And  Shaftesbury 
went  further  :  he  states  that  "ridicule  is  the  teat  of 
truth."— Me/  [There  is  no  doubt  that  if  disputes  can 
stand  the  test  of  ridicule,  they  have  a  great  argument  in 
their  favour  ;  but  ridicule  is,  for  all  that,  a  weapon  that 
should  be  used  discreetly.  Weak-minded  people  will 
abandon  the  best  cause,  merely  because  they  cannot 
bear  to  be  laughed  at.] 

Sleep  of  Bees. — My  attention  was  lately  called  to  the 
sleep  of  Bees  by  Mr.  Grant's  remarks  at  p.  334.  I 
agree  with  him  that  bees  are  at  times  not  so  industrious 
as  we  think  they  might  be,  but  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
blame  them  for  being  sleepy  and  indolent  in  good 
weather,  only  working  six  hours  in  a  day.  I  am  aware 
that  some  apiarians  are  of  a  different  opinion — they 
imagine  that  bees  after  toil  take  a  nap,  but  I  think 
that  few  believe  they  loiter  away  six  hours  at  a  time  in 
good  weather.  But  as  Mr.  G.  made  his  observations  at 
the  apiary,  I  shall  state  what  he  says  respecting  the  idle 
bee  : — "  1  have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  repeated 
observation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees 
leaving  the  centre  hive  or  side  box,  at  the  early  hour  of 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nearly  an  equal  number  came 
in  the  side  box  to  repose  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  and 
those  that  left  at  later  hours  in  the  morning  ceased  from 
their  field  labours  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  during  the 
day.  Those  ihat  had  returned  from  labour  could  easily 
.  be  distinguished  from  the  others  that  had  been  out,  as 
the  former  occupit-d  particular  positions  until  those  that 
were  asleep  wakened,  and  vacated  their  places  to  go  on 
duty,  and  then  the  others  might  be  seen  taking  up  their 
positions,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  were  fast  j 
asleep."  I  CDnsidera  that  the  bees  entered  the  side  box  ' 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  commence  comb-building  ;  why  they 
did  not  begin  sooner  in  the  day  was  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  hive.  As  the  day  advanced  the  heat 
of  the  hive  increased,  and  the  bees  returning  with  their 
loads,  which  were  soon  deposited,  they  again  returned  to 
the  fields  without  taking  a  six  hours'  nap,  or  perhaps 
joining  in  the  cluster  to  appearance  lulled,  though  busy 
within.  H»s  any  one  ever  observed  bees  which  had  just 
been  in  the  fields,  powdered  with  pollen,  hanging  in  a 
cluster.^  No,  they  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  hive 
almost  as  "■  mealy"  as  when  they  entered.  There  is  a 
time,  however,  when  pollen  or  farma  bees  are  in  a 
bustling  cl»-.ier;  I  mean  when  a  swarm  is  mustering  for 
tneir  exit  from  the  stock ;  but  they  are  only  stra^'glers 
which  happen  to  mingle  with  the  swarm,  especially  if  it 
is  the  first  one.  This  favours  my  belief  that  bees  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  exact  time  the  queen  will  quit,  and 
that  they  olten  seem  more  anxious  to  be  gone  than  the 
watchful  queen.  Though  true,  I  question  whether  Mr. 
Grant's  remarks  on  ventilation  will  please  some  of  our 
apiarians  now-a-days.  I  can  hardly  lean  to  his  views  of 
the  clustering  of  bees  outside  the  hive  "  not  being  any 
loss  whatever  to  bee-keepers."  There  is  a  time,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  the  only  one,  when  this  may  be 
applied;  it  is  when  bees  are  about  to  swarm  ;  though 
room  is  given,  idleness  often  prevails  inside.  But  in 
general,  clustering  outside  the  hive  must  be  a  loss,  for 
when  room  is  given  they  often  begin  fresh  combs,  and 
of  course  store  up  honey  without  being  driven  to  it  by 
bees  who  "  never  work  themselves."  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  moralists  may  have  extolled  the  industry 
of  bees  too  much,  and  some  apiarians  too  little.  But 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  originally 
**  exotics,"  and  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  a  warm 
climate  that  their  real  habits  can  be  rightly  understood. 
-—t/,  Wighton. 

Bee-flowers. — I  find  that  bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
following  shrubs  and  flowers  : — For  winter  feeding — 
Erica  carnea,  Crocuses  of  sorts,  winter  Aconite,  Berberis 
repens  and  Aquifolium,  Ribes  sanguineum.  For  spring 
feeding — Papaver  Cambricum  (the  yellow  Poppy)  is  the 
best,  Berberis  vulgaris  and  Empetrifolia,  Helianthemums. 
For  summer  feeJing — The  annual  Poppies  are  the  best, 
Sea-kale  flowers  are  very  good,  as  are  those  of  Fraxi- 
nellas,  Phyteuma  orbiculare,  Asters,  and  hardy  Heaths. 

—J'.  X.  0. In  a  late  Number,  at  p.  H34,  '' Apius" 

g^ves  a  list  of  flowers,  of  which,  he  says,  bees  are  very 
fond.  There  are  few  plants  that  bees  visit  oftener  than 
Sea-kale,  Phncelia  tanacetifolia,  and  common  pot-herbs. 
The  Phacelia  is  a  particular  favourite  with  them,  and 
should  be  grown  in  great  quantities  where  bees  are  kept. 
It  is  ornamental,  and  thrives  well  in  any  waste  ground. 

Sea-kale  should  also  be  grown  for  the  same  purpose 

J.  O.C, 

Peas. — On  the  14th  Feb.  last  I  made  sowings,  side 
by  side,  of  rows  of  the  Prince  Albert  Pea,  Early  War- 
wick, and  Shilling's  Early  Grotto.  From  the  first  of 
these  1  had  a  gathering  on  the  5th  inst.  as  forward  as 
some  of  the  Warwick  which  were  sown  under  a  wall  in 
December  last ;  the  others  are  not  yet  (June  11)  ready. 
The  Prince  Albert  has  proved,  however,  with  me  a  very 
shy  bearer,  and  I  should  say  was  a  tender  Pea. — Claudio 
cesirensis. 


Prince  Albert  Strawberry. — This  is  certainly  a  very 
large  and  prolific  Strawberry.  I  have  a  dozen  of  them 
planted  2  feet  apart  every  way  ;  each  plant  measures 
7  feet  in  circumference.  On  one  of  them  I  counted  the 
extraordinary  number  of  256  fruit,  and  altogether  the 
average  is  250  ;  therefore,  the  plants  have  on  them  at 
this  present  time  the  amazing  number  of  3000  fruit,  all 
formed,  and  in  different  stages  of  growth— some  very 
large  and  ripe.  The  plants  are  still  in  full  flower ;  they 
are  growing  in  well-manured  sandy  loam. — Cantium. 

The  Pear-tree. — The  Pear-tree,  although  possessing, 
as  it  does,  a  most  vigorous  constitution,  and  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  is,  nevertheless,  fre- 
quently unproductive,  whether  it  is  grown  as  a  standard, 
and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  habit,  or  under  artificial 
training,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter  case,  in  which 
the  extreme  points  of  the  branches  only  produce  fruit. 
Young  Pear-trees,  under  any  state  of  cultivation,  seldom 
bear  abundantly,  and  in  many  instances  the  planter 
has  to  wait,  perhaps  a  dozen  years,  before  his  labours  are 
rewarded  by  even  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit.  Luxuriance 
of  growth  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  deficiency; 
and  this  has  led  me  to  consider  how  the  superabundant 
sap  might  be  directed  to  the  forming  of  fruit,  instead  of 
producing  useless  branches.  All  gardeners  are  aware 
that  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  forming  what  is  termed 
breast-wood,  there  are  leaf-buds  which  seem  to  want 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sap  to  produce  blossom-buds  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  breast-wood  robbed  these 
buds,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  direct  the  sap 
to  them,  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  fruit-buds, 
which  is  the  great  end  to  be  obtained.  My  plan  for 
effecting  this,  is  as  follows  : — Supposing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  the  tree  has  been  pruned  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  in  March,  which  is  about  the  usual  time  for  the 
operation,  in  summer-pruning,  I  go  over  the  trees,  stop 
ping  merely  the  breast-wood  at  six,  nine,  or  twelve  inches, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  but  taking  care 
not  to  cut  closer  than  six  inches.  Any  shoots  they  may 
make  after  that  ti-ne,  I  again  stop  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  first  cutting.  This  is  done  merely  to  give  the  tree 
a  neat  appearance  :  in  autumn,  when  the  trees  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wall,  I  proceed  with  that  operation  with- 
out cutting  off  anything  except  dead  wood  from  the  tree, 
deferring  the  pruning  to  the  following  April,  or  first  week 
in  May,  when  the  tree  shall  have  formed  leaves.  1 
then  go  over  it,  cutting  the  breast-wood  close  into  the 
spurs,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  buds  to  conduct  the  sap 
or  form  breast-wood.  The  system  of  the  tree  having 
been  thus  changed,  it  produces  little  useless  wood;  but, 
should  it  occasionally  do  so,  the  same  system  of  pruning 
should  be  persevered  in,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  good 
results.  I  have  practised  this  plan  for  some  years,  both 
with  young  and  old  Pear-trees,  and  have  been  uniformly 
successful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old  trees  of  per- 
haps forty  years'  growth,  that  had  spread  upwards  of 
eight  yards  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  and  which,  previous 
to  this  mode  of  pruning,  produced,  but  few  fruit,  and 
those  only  over  a  surface  of  about  four  feet  from  the 
extreme  points  of  the  branches,  whilst  they  now  bear 
good  fruit  uniformly  all  over  the  tree.  Younger  trees 
have  sometimes  produced  fruit,  even  on  the  perpendicular 
stem  from  which  the  branches  spring.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  my  remarks  are  confined  to  Pear- 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  Diseased  trees 
require  to  be  made  healthy  before  they  can  be  treated  in 
the  foregoing  manner.  The  varieties  that  have  come 
under  my  management  are  the  Chaumontel,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie-Louise,  Napoleon,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamotte,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Glout  Morceau, 
Beurre  Bosc,  White  Doyenne,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien, 
Wilding  of  Caissoy,  and  some  others,  all  of  which  have 
been  treated  nearly  alike,  as  far  as  the  habit  of  the  trees 
would  permit,  which  must  be  left,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  gardener.  —  Observer. 

Boilers. — In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  complains 
about  the  expense  of  boilers  for  temporary  forcing,  I  beg 
to  mention  that  if  he  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
potter,  and  would  get  him  to  make  an  earthen  boiler,  the 
earth  prior  to  making  being  well  kneaded  with  a  satu 
rated  solution  of  sulphate  of  alum,  it  would  stand  any 
amount  of  heat,  and  would  not  cost  more  than  '3s.  or 

is. — Jacob  Green. 1  often  hear  complaints  made  of  the 

expensiveness  of  boilers  for  heating  pits  and  small  green- 
houses. Would  not  Papin's  Digesters  make  very  good 
boilers,  by  inserting  a  pipe  where  the  valve  is .''  They  may 
be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  price. — Empty. 

Patterns  Liquid  G«ano.— About  two  months  ago  I 
communicated  some  practical  and  important  results  from 
the  use  of  Potter's  Liquid  Guano,  which  during  the 
spring  I  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  flowers,  plants, 
and  bulbs,  in  pots,  and  in  glasses  (see  p.  261).  My 
remarks  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Potter  in  his  Advertise- 
ments, and  thereby  they  have  obtained  a  wide  publicity. 
In  reference  thereto,  1  have  been  asked  to  state  further, 
*•■  What  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  guano  on  the 
plants  after  the  very  beautiful  flowers  they  had  borne  had 
done  blooming  .^''  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  roots 
were  of  necessity  enervated,  and  unfit  for  further  bearing. 
At  all  events,  they  imagine  that  the  productive  powers  of 
the  roots  were  very  considerably  impaired.  This,  as  far  as 
my  own  observation  extends  (and  I  have  severely  tested 
the  matter  by  oft-repeated  experiments),  is  totally  at 
variance  with  fact.  The  roots  and  leaves  improve 
wonderfully,  both  in  substance  and  health  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  fertiUsing  nature  of  the  guano  is  apparent  ro 
every  observer.  It  is  not  the  quantity  used  that  effects 
this,  but  the  regular  and  moderate  application  of  it  in 
weak  solution.  My  Strawberry  plants  in  particular  con 
firm  what  I  have  now  stated  ;  and  next  season  I  expect 


to  be  fully  rewarded  for  the  pains  1  have  taken  with  them,, 
by  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit.  As  for  my  Roses  and  flowers 
generally,  their  colours,  fragrance,  and  beauty,  speak-  far 
more  eloquently  for  the  liquid  guano  than  any  set  terms 
of  praise. —  William  Kidd,  New  Road,  Hammersmith* 
Humphreys's  Compound. — Having  observed  an  attack 
on  this  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  last  week,  I  would  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  reply,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  the 
public.  In  his  first  sentence,  "  F.  R."  speaks-  of 
"  having  been  informed  that  this  Compound  is  little  else 
than  nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt."  My  answer  {<>■ 
this  insinuation  is,  that  not  a  single  particle  of  either 
the  nitrate  of  soda  or  of  common  salt  is  used  in  the  Com- 
pound. Resting  on  the  above  false  statement,,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  he  "  could  not  understand  how  any- 
thing resembling  guano  could  be  made  from  it ;"  and  by 
way  of  an  authority  states  that  he  *'  got  a  chemical  friend 
to  examine  it ;  and  he  informs  me  (he  writes)  that  he 
cannot  discover  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  it." 
Now  it  so  happens  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  insoluble 
in  water,  so  that  to  expect  to  find  it  in  an  article  adver- 
tised as  a  soluble  compound  to  make  what  is  called  a 
'*  liquid  guano"  is  an  absurdity.  That  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  guano  is  most  useful  for  Corn,  everybody  admits  ; 
but  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  article  is  introduced  under 
a  form  of  far  more  general  application.  The  fertilising, 
influence  of  guano  is  known  to  depend,  to  a  great  extentj.. 
on  the  proportion  of  ammonia  it  contains  ;  and  if  the 
reader  will  mix  a  little  powdered  quicklime  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Compound,  as  a  chemical  test,  the  pun- 
gent ammoniacal  odour  evolved  will  at  once  convince 
him  of  its  parallel  character  and  condensed  power  as  a. 
manure  rich  in  nitrogen. — J.  D.  Humphreys,  John-st.f. 
Pentonville, 


Societies. 

LTNNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  June  18. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich  itt 
the  Chair. — Professor  Edward  Forbes  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Cynomorium  coccineum,  procured  by  Colonel 
Bailey  from  the  island  of  Gozo7 — A.  specimen  of  Oro- 
banche  caryophyllacea,  found  growing  on  the  roots  oi 
Galium  mollugo,  near  Folkesione,  was  exhibited  by  Mr 
Richard  Taylor,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Messrs, 
C.  C.  Babington,  W.  Francis,  and  A.  Henfrey,  now  on  a 
botanical  tour  in  Kent — Drawings  of  an  unnamed  parff- 
site  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopleura,  and  found  upon 
the  Ornithorhynchus,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Dixon, 
surgeon. —  Fruits  of  the  Juglans  nigra  and  Q,uercus  m* 
crocarpa  were  exhibited,  presented  to  the  museum  by  Gil 
Charlwood,  Esq. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  EdwarcF 
Solly  on  the  solid  vegetable  oils.  These  oils  were  cha*- 
racterised  by  possessing  stearine,  the  solid  principle  of 
all  oils,  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  them  solid  at  the^ 
ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere.  They  were  of 
the  consistence  of  animal  fats,  and  in  many  instances- 
were  used  as  substitutes  for  the  fat  of  animals  in  thff 
making  of  candles,  and  as  substitutes  for  butter,  aa- 
articles  of  diet.  There  was  some  diflBculty  in  distin- 
guishing these  oils  from  wax ;  but  the  latter  was  pro* 
duced  in  much  less  quantities.  The  various  plants  yield- 
ing soUd  oils  were  pointed  out,  with  the  modes  of  obtain^ 
ing  the  oils,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  subservient, 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Few  o/  no  British  planta 
yield  solid  oils.  The  plants  yielding  butter,  tallow,  andi 
solid  oils  which  were  mentioned  are  as  follow  : — The^ 
obroma  Cacao,  Chocolate  nut-tree,  yielding  Cacao* 
butter  ;  Vateria  Indica,  producing  a  solid  semicrys*;allin© 
fat,  used  for  various  purposes  in  India,  where  the  tree  itt 
called  Tallow-tree  ;  Pentadesma  butyracea,  the  Butter  oR 
Tallow-tree  of  Sierra  Leone.  Several  species  of  plant* 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lauraceee,  as  Laurua 
nobilis,  Tetranthera  sebifera  or  Litsea  seblfera,  Lauradj 
cinnamomum,  &c.,  yield  solid  oils,  in  addition  to  thein 
volatile  fluid  oils.  The  Myristica  moschata,  the  com.* 
mon  Nutmeg,  with  the  M.  sebifera,  both  yield  a  soli" 
oil,  sometimes  called  Nutmeg  Butter  ;  Bassia  butyraci 
the  Mahva  or  Madhuca-tree,  gives  out  a  kind  of  butti 
which  is  used  in  India,  The  Butter-tree  of  Mun; 
Park,  found  in  Africa,  is  the  Bassia  Parkii  of  somi 
writers,  though  others  have  doubted  if  the  Butter-tretf 
of  Park  is  a  Bassia  at  all.  The  butter  is  also  called 
Shea  butter,  and  specimens  were  exhibited  procured  hj) 
Dr.  Stanger  during  the  late  Niger  expedition.  Severi 
Palms  yield  solid  oils,  the  principal  of  these  are  thef 
Cocos  nnoifera  Cocoa  nut-tree,  and  the  Elceis  guinsensisj 
the  former  yields  the  Cocoa-nut  oil  and  butter ;  the  lattefn 
the  Palm-oil  of  commerce.  All  the  fruits,  however,  ol 
Palmaceae  are  capable  of  yielding  more  or  less  solid  oil, and 
many  other  species  than  those  named  yield  the  Palm-oil  o( 
commerce. — A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Curtis,  on  thQi 
economy  of  the  order  Strepsiptera.  During  the  spring 
the  author  had  found  upon  the  female  of  a  specie*  ofi 
Anarffina,  a  number  of  larvae  excessively  minute,  soaaichll 
so  that  there  was  at  least  a  thousand  on  the  body  ofthi 
larger  insect.  These  were  accurately  described,  and  thai 
author  believed  that  they  were  no  other  than  the  hrv! 
of  a  species  of  Stylops,  but  he  was  prevented  wat'hing 
their  development  by  their  destruction,  arising  frocffl 
their  being  kept  in  a  box  with  camphor, — A  thirdpape 
was  read  from  Dr.  Hemming,  on  the  anatomy  d  thi 
muscles  which  move  the  peacock's  tail.  This  papf  wa 
accompanied  by  beautiful  drawings. — Dr.  Balfou,  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgo?,  wa* 
elected  a  fellow. — Messrs.  Ross,  Powell,  andVarlisf] 
exhibited  their  microscopes,  with  examples  of  isgetabli 
circulation  in  Nitella,  Valisneria,  Tradescantia  Hydro*! 

charis,  &c Mr.  Ogilby  exhibited  a  specimen,  o  PraogoU 

pabularia,  which  had  grown  and  flowered  ia  Irland. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  June  19. — Da.  Goodfellow  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Edwic  Quekett  read  a  paper  on  vegetable 
substances  vomited  from  the  stomach  of  a  human  being. 
Previous  to  giving  an  account  of  the  case  in  which  the 
author  had  observed  this  phenomenon,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  various  instances  in  vehich  vegetable 
growths  liad  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  disease  in  the 
human  body  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals.  Fungi  bad 
been  found  growing  on  gold-fish,  sticklebacks,  &.c.  &c. 
Mr.  Goodsir  had  related  a  case  in  which  a  species  of 
Alga  was  thrown  from  the  stooaach  with  the  vomiledfluid. 
In  the  present  case  the  person  had  been,  ill  with  diseased 
liver  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  was  incessantly 
vomiting  a  fluid  which  contained  a  great  number  of  cells, 
having  the  external  form  and  character  of  the  Torula 
CerevisiEe.  When  the  fluid  was  set  aside  ferment- 
ation went  on,  with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  ferment- 
ation. Nothing  that  had  been  prescribed  had  afforded 
any  relief  to  the  patient.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
with  drawings  of  the  Algse  vomited  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  of  the  various  forms  of  fungi  and  Algse  that  had 
hitherto  betn  detected  as  producing  diseases  upon  ani- 
mals. The  chairman  pointed  out  the  value  of  this  con- 
tribution in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  and  as  illustra- 
tive of  tiie  value  of  the  microscope. —  Dr.  Lankester 
referred  to  the  development  of  fungi  on  the  bodies  of 
flies,  as  also  the  supposed  vegetable  origin  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs.  He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  tiiese 
cells  were  either  pUmts  or  animals  ;  they  were  evidently 
the  product  of  organisation. — Dr.  Wright,  of  Chelten- 
ham, tbought  that  such  cases  as  this  ought  to  lead  us  to 
be  careful  in  adopting  the  dogma  "Omnevivura  esovo." 
This  observation  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  generation,  in  which  Mr.  Variey,  Dr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Solly,  took  part. 


Knight's  Weekly  Volume.  No.  1. 
"We  cannot  allow  the  week  to  pass  without  mentioning 
the  appearance  of  this  proposed  Periodical,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  objects  are  those  of  General  Literature. 
Mr.  Knight  proposes  to  issue  one  volume  weekly,  at  the 
price  of  a  shilling,  in  the  hope  of  presenting  persons  of 
small  means  with  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  best 
and  most  healthy  part  of  our  national  authors.  The 
attempt  is  a  noble  one,  and  deserves  to  be  supported  by 
every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country  ; 
for  by  this  means,  more  surely  than  by  any  other,  will 
l^e  pernicious  rubbish  that  now  circulates  so  largely, 
because  of  its  cheapness,  he  removed. 

The  volume  before  us,  the  "  Life  of  Caston,"  is  a  most 
interesting  history  of  printing.  It  is  sis  inches  long, 
four  inches  wide,  has  240  pages,  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  wooucutfi,  and  is  sold  for  one  shilling.  Who  is  there 
who  would  not  try  to  save  a  shilling  a  week  for  such  a 
periodical  as  this.^ 

A  Description,  of  the  Newly  Invented-  Bar  and  Frame 
Hive,  or  Miniature  Apiari/.  By  vV.  A.  Munn,  Esq. 
8^0.  Vrtn  Voorst.  Pp.  52. 
The  opinions  of  Bee-keepers  respecting  the  merits  of 
hives  are  so  conflicting,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  settle 
them.  The  arguments  of  Counsel  in  the  great  case  of 
Wood  V.  Siraw  have  been  occupying  the  Courts  for 
years,  and  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  being  terminated. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  the  earnest  bee-keeper  to 
leave  Counsel  to  themselves,  and  to  betake  himself  to 
the  superior  Court  of  Experience. 

As  a  guide  to  his  road  thither,  he  will  find  this  sensible 
pOWpblet  useful;  for  the  author  evidently  understands 
hi3  subject,  and  seems  little  biassed  by  prejudice.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  his  plan  of  moving  bees  from 
place  to  pUce  in  search  of  food  can  ever  be  carried  into 
praciice  in  a  country  like  this.  The  hive,  which  it  is  Mr. 
Muon'a  object  to  deEcribe,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
with  a  Boodcut,  at  p.  317  of  our  volume  for  1843,  to 
which  plane  we  refer  our  readers.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  there  appear  to  be  considerable  advantages 
in  the  Use  of  the  liar  and  Frame  Hive,  and  that  it  seems 
well  worth  a  trial.  How  to  manage  it,  will  be  fully  learnt 
from  Mr.  Munu's  pamphlet. 


Miscellaneous. 

Note  upon  a  way  of  Crofting^  so  as  to  accelerate 
Searini/f  Ly  Af.  Lecor/,  Gardener  to  Ihe  Royal  Sucieiy 
of  JIort\cul(u7Jr.'=^eb]}U  are  surprJBed  that  fruit-tree» 
are  not  no  Iretjuently  rained  from  »eed»  as  they  ought  to 
be.  There  ii»  no  doubt  that  the  8carcity  of  aitempta  of 
this  kind  \%  to  be  atiributej  (o  the  great  lapse  of  time 
that  i«  re-quired  to  jndge  of  the  result.  Indi-cd,  for  an 
amateur  or  for  a  gardener  to  wait  from  10  to  15  years  la 
enouf;h  to  diMCourage  them.  Neverihele«»,  I  titink  I 
M»e  found  a  way  o(  shortening  this  long  space  of  tirnt', 
%.nA  I  wifth  to  communicate  the  means  that  I  have  em- 
ployed for  the  purpoae.  i  received,  in  the  Hprinn  of  18.33, 
a  brancti  oi  a  Pear-tree,  without  a  niiiiic,  the  fruit  ot 
which  1  wRft  Aiflured  was  excellent.  bt:ing  much  like  the 
Saint  Germain,  I  was  a  niirneryman  then,  and  1  wouhl 
Hot  sen  J  Out  a  tree  without  being  (pnte  sure  of  its  fruit  ; 
■0  I  then  ai4de  three  scions  (in  the  nmnin-r  of  cleft- 
grartini^j  with  this  branch  of  the  Pear-tree.  I  choMc  for 
the  »t(jck  three  principal  braniheii  upon  a  Quenouiile 
which  had  been  planted  about  eight  years  ;  I  shortened 
tbcM  hranr:hcs  to  II  inches  from  the  trunk  ;  I  fixed  to 
etch  bf.ini:h  a  graft  provided  with  two  eyeit,  which  pu^iied 
▼ery  well,  and  e>icli  made  two  slionth  'i'A  to  20  inches 
loriff.  The  next  )car  I  pruned  my  Quenouiile  as  iiHual, 
except  the  hraachei  proceeding  from  my  grafts,  which  1 


preserved  at  full  length ;  I  bent  them  by  drawing  towards 
the  ground,  and  brought  them  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  I  fixed  them  :  they  re- 
mained in  this  state  all  the  year.  Each  bud,  in- 
stead of  growing  into  a  branch,  (ormed  a  fruit-spur. 
The  third  year  I  detached  ray  branches,  straightened 
them  a  little,  which  permitted  the  sap  to  circulate  more 
freely  ;  and  that  same  year  I  gathered  from  my  three 
grafts  36  Pears,  which  I  found  to  be  the  Pastorale.  At 
the  same  time  that  I  tried  the  above  experiment,  I 
inserted  four  other  cleft  grafts  upon  some  young  Quinces ; 
I  cut  them  to  one  bud  the  following  August  :  they  pro- 
duced me  32  buds,  which  I  worked  with  a  dormant  eye  : 
29  succeeded,  which  I  sold  the  jear  that  I  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  fruit.  Cleft-grafting,  then,  can  be  employed 
with  success  to  prove  a  tree  raised  from  seeds.  Only 
there  is  the  disadvantage  of  sacrificing  a  good  tree  to 
gain,  perhaps,  a  bad  Iruit ;  but  those  who  have  old 
Quenouilles  can  employ  this  kind  of  grafting  without 
making  a  great  sacrifice.  Plantations  of  Apple,  or  Pear, 
or  Quince-stocks  may  be  prepared  in  Quenouilles  for 
this  purpose.  The  same  branch  may  be  grafted  several 
times.  Thus,  a  branch  which  has  been  grafted  for  the 
first  time,  11  inches  from  the  trunk,  can  be  grafted  six 
times,  by  cutting  1^  inch  off  each  time  that  a  new  graft 
is  placed  on.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
stock  on  which  these  experiments  are  made  is  not  intended 
for  a  perfect  tree,  but  merely  a  stock  from  which  one 
must  draw  what  advantage  he  can.  About  five  years 
ago  I  saw  in  the  Royal  kitchen-garden,  at  Versailles,  this 
kind  of  grafting  practised  on  a  large  scale,  but  with  well- 
known  sorts ;  I  never  saw  such  a  plentiful  crop,  but  I 
think  that  the  trees  cannot  last  above  two  or  three  years. 

Revue  Horticole. 

The  third  flowering  of  the  PaJilownia  imperialis 

The  father  of  ail  the  Faulownias,  which  have  now  been 
distributed  in  such  great  numbers  through  the  gardens 
of  Europe,  has  just  flowered,  for  the  third  time,  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris  ;  150  terminal  bunches,  hear- 
ing each  20  to  30  flowers,  make  the  tree  appear  like  a 
single  bouquet  of  a  light  blue  colour,  having  the  most 
charming  effect.  The  peduncles  are  from  15  to  IG 
inches  long. — Revue  Horlicolf. 

Aewspaper  Marvels. — In  a  north  country  paper  there 
appeared  lately  the  following  paragraph : — **  Great 
Marvel. — Scotch  Leek. — There  was  lately  pulled  in 
a  garden  belonging  to  Mr,  Cook,  civil  engineer,  Wooler, 
a  Scotch  Leek  9  inches  in  diameter,  breadth  of  leaf 
71  inches,  and  weight  2^  lbs.;  in  the  same  place  there 
are  several  others  as  large."  Had  this  been  true  it  would 
have  been  indeed  a  prodigious  Leek,  But  as  we  do  not  find 
advantage  in  taking  such  wonders  upon  trust,  we  wrote 
u[)On  the  subject  to  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  very  kindly  ex- 
plained the  matter  by  informing  us  that  we  should  read 
circumference  for  diameter  ;  which  makes  a  rather  con- 
siderable diff"erence.  A  Leek  that  weighs  2^  lbs.  is  a 
fine  Leek,  for  all  that. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Fnr  the  pjiKumff  Week. 
I.— STOVE,  OUNSEltVAI'ORIES,  &c. 

Ip  you  imaginethat  any  of  your  establiirhed  stove  plants  will 
require  another  shift  this  summer^  let  it  be  done  soon  ;  but 
avoid  shifting  lare^e  specimens  so  late,  if  you  can  ;  rather  en- 
courage them  with  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Your 
young  plants  may  be  potted  as  ihey  require  it  for  the  next  two 
mouths.  Do  not  neglect  to  make  cutti"g9  of  Justicias,  Clero- 
dendrons,  and  such  useful  plants,  early  in  July,  for  flowering 
next  year*  these  will  form  beautiful  plants  before  the  end  ot 
October.  Pentas  cai  nea  belongs  to  this  class  ;  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful plant  in  winter,  and  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year 
round;  it  is  as  cheap  as  Verbenas.  Air,  moisture,  and  clean- 
liness, as  usual,  are  requisite. 

CoHJerua^or^.— There  is  no  scarcity  of  flowers  here  now.  The 
usual  routine  of  training  the  climbers  and  keeping  the  other 
plants  in  order,  together  with  neatness,  is  all  thatis  immediately 
wanted;  but  keep  a  good  eye  to  your  winter  stock.  Camel- 
lias that  have  formed  their  flnwer-buds  may  now  be  potted  j 
lliose  of  them  that  arc  to  flower  ear.y  should  be  kept  in  doors 
all  summer,  bat  the  spring-flowt-ring  ones  may  be  turned  out 
soon.  Attend  to  Violets  ;  this  has  been  a  hard  season  for  them 
as  wellas  fnr  Chrysanthemums.  The  Chhia  Rose,  called  Cra- 
moi&ie  superieure,  is  the  best  of  them  all  fur  winter  forcing,  and 
lakes  the  place  of  the  (ild  sanguinea  in  the  bouquets  at  Christ- 
mas, Anna  Boleyn  Pinks  (or  forcing  ought  now  to  be  in  a  for- 
ward state;  and  if  they  show  symptt-ms  of  flowering,  pinch  off 
Ihehtemsas  they  appear.  In  short,  this  is juet  the  proper  time 
to  attend  diligently  to  such  plants  as  will  flower  from  October 
to  May. 

Greenfiousc.—As  all  but  the  very  best  specimens  are  now  re- 
moved irom  tliia  house,  you  will  have  room  to  Introduce  an- 
nuals, placing  three  or  four  of  them  in  large  pots  ;  with  a  little 
care  they  will  come  in  useful  for  the  Conservatory.  Syringe 
tliiH  house  every  evening  now,  and  keep  the  paths  constantly 
mnlBt,  otherwise  ynu  cannotexpecta  healthy  growth. 

i'its.—Vot  growing  a  slock  of  young  plants  in  summer,  no 
Rtructnres  are  so  good  or  economical  as  good  pitH.  Phicc  the 
|)fi(H  on  a  bed  of  »iftcd  coal-nshes,  and  if  you  can  procure  clean 
^^ti^'^,  free  from  flings.  Sec. ;  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  a 
Thin  layer  of  it  between  the  pots;  aftei  it  ih  well  damped,  you 
huve  a  Hdurce  of  constant  moisture,  which,  parsing  up  among 
Ihe  foliage,  Ih  very  bcncfielMl  to  all  ))lBnlK  in  hummer,  iind  they 
require  leHB  shading  when  they  arc  thuH  mfinnged.— «. /?. 
Il.-KLOWER  (iAHUEN  AND  SHRUUbKRlES. 
Out-dour  Dapartinimt. 

Wc  have  had  upwurds  of  thlriy  hoiUH  o(  as  flno  n  rnin  aw 
ever  ban  fftllcn  from  the  cloudH.  and  the  plantw  whicli  Innt  wrrk 
wrre  dying,  now  promiHcto  he  regenerated.  Calendiirlal  direc- 
tions arc  ulmoht  unnc-cessary  thin  week,  but  a  few  hlnta  may 
not  be  out  of  ploce.  First,  get  all  bad  pieceit  of  turf  on  the  laWu 
or  vergCH  replaced  by  new,  tiiklne  crtre  to  lay  it  on  mud,  and 
wlien  tlie  «un  hhinCH  brlghHy,  Hlmdc  It  with  an  old  mat  until 
eMnbhHhcd.  Hreondly,  where  the  (irahi  ih  much  pfir<;hrd  up, 
give  It  anllght  drchnUigof  Potter'n  gnuno,  in  ihi!  pjopf.rtlon  of 
oncbu»helot  guano  to  four  oriight  ftlftcd  «nlt.  DrcMMdlHo  with 
the  name  any  ai  the  plantn  In  th.:  bed<  whieh  miiy  not  he  grow- 
ing f<o  well  iiH  could  bc'lc"ired.  Thirdly,  look  well  t.o  the  rollliig 
of  the  walkn,  and,  riljovc  all  thlngH,  clear  all  ruhblnh  from  bye- 
cornctH.  Nothing  In  "ly  opinion  lookH  no  bad  oh  cornurn  left 
nlrly,  merely  b*:e(iii"e  ihey  ar<^  not  often  «eon  ;  unrt  there  Ik  no- 
thing for  which  I  would  Hooner  call  n  gardener  a  "nloven." 

nmnrm  W^.w/^n.  — Itlcnnlulu  nnd  Fcionnliilfi  have  Rrown  In- 
dirrerently  In  general  thin  Bt-mioti,  therefore  make  anothi-r  how- 
Injf  Immedlaioly,  cupcclally  of  WuHflowcin,  which  arc  )ndi»i)cn. 


sable  for   spring  decoration.     Sow  also  Campanulas,  Pentste- 
mons,    Aquilegias,  Antirrhinum,   Hollyhocks,    &c.      Brompton 
Stocks  1   never  sow  before  the  first  week  in  August,  at  which 
time  they  will  be  treated  of  in  detail.— mP./l. 
in.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

i'lHArs.— The  exhibit  ions  of  this  deservedly  favourite  flower  are 
rapidly  taking  place  through  the  country.  Complaintsare  made 
ot  their  not  lacing  so  well  as  usual;  but  this  defect  is  princi- 
pally with  those  which  have  been  removed  in  the  spring.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  standard  of  perfection  is  assimilating 
throutihout  the  country,  and  that  something  like  uniformity  of 
opinion  begins  to  prevail.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  obiain 
good  seed  do  not  leave  the  impregnation  to  chance,  but  assis 
Nature  in  the  operatum.  Continue  to  put  in  pipings  or  cut- 
tings; shade  and  water  them  occasionally.  Carnations.-' 
The  late  showers  have  had  a  beneBcial  eflfect  on  these 
as  well  as  on  the  other  departments  ■  f  the  florist's  c^re; 
and  they  are  now  c  uning  on  mo^t  favourably.  The  ob^ervatiJn 
made  above,  as  to  planting  in  the  spring,  will  also  apply  to  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  ;  the  detrimentiil  effects  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  plants  throwing  up  weak  stems  almost  destitute  of 
'■  GRASS"  or  layers,  to  the  great  disappoiutment  and  loss  of  the 
grower.  Cor.tinue  to  disbud,  &c.,  as  reconnnended  last  week. 
Put  ill  pipings,  &c.  If  the  buds  are  sufficiently  forward  tie  some 
waxed  thread  round  to  present  their  bursting,  twisting  the  ends 
together,  which  will  he  found  a  sufficieut  fastening.  Pansies.— 
Shoots  rany  be  removed  and  planted  out — the  weaker  the  better. 
Gather  seed  as  it  ripens,  collecting  only  from  the  very  best 
flowers.  Dah/iiis.— Cover  the  ground  about  the  roots  with  very 
rotten  manure;  carefully  attach  them  to  the  stakes  as  they 
grow,  as  a  rough  wind  may  destroy  all  hopes  of  a  bloom,  iif 
attention  is  not  paid  in  this  particular. — /.  F.  W. 
IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — The  air  is  now  so  genial,  that  it  may  be  admitted 
freely  to  those  plants  that  have  been  potted  from  three  weeks 
to  a  month,  keeping  at  the  same  time  the  paths  moist  by  fre- 
quent spriiikling.  This  treatment,  with  syringing  the  plants 
when  they  are  shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  witl  encourage  a 
strong  growth.  Shading  slightly  during  clear  sunshine  must 
be  still  attended  to,  as  tlie  plants  suffer  materially  from  the  sun 
when  not  sliaded.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  turning  out  of  pots 
a  few  plants  of  those  which  promise  to  sliow  soon.  They  will 
soon  root  into  the  bed,  and  if  supplied  occasionally  with  a  little 
liquid  manure,  will  produce  finely  swelled  fruit  duringthe  early 
part  of  winter. 

J''i7ieries.  — Few  people  think  it  necessary  to  shade  Vines  dur- 
ing hot  weather ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  foliage  severely  scorched,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the 
plant  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  crop  upon  it  at  the  time.  It 
would  be  labour  well  bestowed  to  siiade  the  mt^e  delicate  fo- 
liaged  kinds,  particularly  where  the  roof  of  th^  house  is  of  a 
great  depth.  Be  careful  to  have  the  Vines  quite  dry  before  the 
sun  comes  upon  them  in  the  morning,  as  nothing  is  more  in- 
jurious to  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  than  the  action  of  the  sua 
upon  them  when  moist.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  recommend 
keeijing  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  during  the  night.  Tlie  atmo- 
sphere of  any  tolerably  well  glazed  house  will,  when  shut  up, 
become  sufficiently  moist  for  the  health  of  Vines  ripening 
their  fruit. 

i*e'/cA-/iOKi-es.— Attend  well  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
all  the  trei  s,  whether  in  pots  or  growing  in  the  borders  of  the 
houses.  Wateiing  well  when  necessary,  and  syringing  fre- 
quently where  there  is  no  fruit  ripening,  are  the  principal  things 
tu  attend  to  now,  that  too  much  air  can  hardly  be  given,  and 
the  wood  has  nearly  done  growing. 

Cherries.— Plaut  out  in  some  light  friable  soil,  any  small 
Cherry-trees  that  have  been  forced  in  puts.  They  will  make 
fine  young  roots  by  ihf  time  for  taking  them  in  again ;  and  if 
taktn  carefully  up  and  pat  into  pots  somewluit  larger  than 
those  they  are  now  in,  tliuy  will  be  in  fine  order  for  forcing. 
Keep  the  Cherry -house  as  cool  as  possible,  give  plenty  of  water, 
and  syringe  riailj'. 

Melons  —The  plan  recommended  in  last  week's  Calendar,  of 
supplying  water  to  the  roots  ot  the  Melons  (by  means  of 
earthen  pipes  let  into  the  bed  with  the  lower  ends  placed  upoa 
slates  m  order  to  spread  the  water),  we  tried  fur  ihe  first  time 
this  season,  and  find  it  to  answer  admirably.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  try  it  yet  with  late  planted  Melon^s,  which  have  not  covered 
much  of  tlie  bed.  I-.deed,  we  have  tried  it  with  a  pit  just 
planted,  as  we  are  convinced  of  its  utility.  Much  attention  Is 
now  required  to  keep  the  foliage  of  Melons  clean  and  healthy. 
Give  a  httle  air  early  in  the  morning,  increasing  it  as  the  dt^ 
advances.— G.  F. 

V,-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

When,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  vegetation  was  again 
drooping,  we  have  been  favoui  el  with  another  Sj^lendid  rain. 
The  ground  is  now  in  good  order  lor  the  recepiion  of  autuma 
and  wnter  crops,  and  no  delay  should  occur  in  getiing  a  quan- 
tity of  ilie  forwardest.  Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  Urucoli.  &c,, 
planted  out.  Those  who  have  got  tlieir  tirst  Peas  cleared  off 
the  ground  will  be  so  far  forlunaie;  but  there  are  not  many 
phices  where  there  is  ground  enough  to  enable  the  gardener  to 
have  only  one  crop  on  the  ground  at  once.  In  sowing  Peas  in 
row-  5  feet  apart,  with  a  row  of  Early  Potatoes  between  eacli 
two  rows  of  Peas,  a  row  of  winter-stuff  may  be  planted  on  each 
side  of  the  row  ol  Potatoes.  From  such  continuous  cropping, 
you  cannot  expect  to  guther  many  monster  heads  of  Urocoli^ 
&.C. ;  but  you  will  have  abundance  of  a  size  more  suitable  for 
a  family.  The  plants  will  be  a  little  drawn  at  first,  but  they  soon 
become  strong  and  stubby,  wlien  the  Peas,  &c.,  are  removed. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  in  the  first  main  crop  of  Celery.  A 
few  trenches  will  have  been  previously  planted.  To  save 
ground,  we  plant  it  all  in  beds,  about  four  feet  in  width,  with 
ri(  ges  of  the  same  width  between,  sowing  a  row  of  Peas  along 
the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  using  the  trench  for  Lettuce,  &c., 
before  it  is  wanted  for  Celery.  The  beds  intended  for  late 
Celery  arc  narrower,  they  were  manured  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  spring,  and  planted  with  Early  Potatoes,  which  succeeded 
those  in  fr.ones,  &o.  The  trenchen  were  formed  with  a  high 
and  low  hide,  resembling  a  turf-pit,  strong  st  ikes  were  laid 
across  irom  side  to  sine,  upon  which  common  hurdles,  wattled 
with  Spruce  Pit  branches,  were  drawn  up  and  down,  uccording 
tu  the  weatfier.  VVlicn  all  dangtr  from  frost  was  over,  the 
hunlk'H  weic  removed,  and  became  most  uselul  in  protecting 
newly-sown  seeds  from  sun,  birdw,  and  flies;  and  the  ridges 
were  inrncd  up,  levelled,  and  sown  with  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners, 
ike.  Tliene  Btatemi-nts  may  be  uselul  to  the  nnmteur,  who  is 
fond  ol  PeftH  and  Celery,  and  h»s  but  little  ground  at  his  com- 
mand. /tftw/(»f.'.— Sow  a  g(jod  breadth  ot  Cauliflowers  on  a 
HtHith  border,  and  ynu  nniy  have  Cauliflower  lute  in  winter 
If  the  seaHon  U  iavoural)le;  alao  Turnips,  Radishes,  Endive, 
Chicory,  Spinach,  Stc.—H,  F. 

VI.— ARUORICULTURE. 

Old  W'«o//«.— Now,  when  wouris  arc  cleared  of  all  thoprodnc© 
cut  during  the  bark  BcnKon,  httlt?  is  required  to  he  done  except 
paying  attention  to  keeping  tenccH  in  good  repair,  ami  wttend- 
Ing  to  former  dlrectlonh  respecting  summer  pruning  and  ti  aining; 
young  trees.  „       4    ,     . 

f'ft/»/">''.— If  these  arc  not  yet  cleared  of  all  stiifr  cut  daring 
priei-uing.montbft,  the  Booner  it  is  done  the  belter,  uh  much 
injuiy  may  Do  done  to  young  shoots  uprlnglng  from  MoolB 
recently  cut ;  do  not  negiucL  nummer  mumigement,  if  you  wibU 
u  profit  ililr  return.  ,  ,    ,. 

yn,rr>(f  Planiutimtn.-U  thcBe  were  properly  managed  thcy 
would  make  greater  progre^b  In  growth,  anil  eoiibeqi.ently  In 
value,  than  they  geneially  do.  Fo.low  Ur.  Thackeraj  ■«  m- ihod 
-employ  II  wcll-in»truetcd  permm  at  all  nermonK,  particularly 
during  Hpi  lug  and  Humm.-r,  to  rtigUlfttc  and  tiahi  the  Hurnmcr 
growth,  by  the  syHt.m  of  going  over  them  once  or  twice  a 
year  only  inuny  ihingi  CHcupo  aitention  that  want  Immcdhito 
correction',  uiul  Ircsli  caset.  constantly  occur.    This  I  know  from 
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experience,  wnd  I  therefore  wnnltl  endeavimr  to  impress  the 
propriety  o(  ■Dr.'i'hackeray's  praciiceonall  pro|H'ie  tors  of  woods. 

Nursery  TT 'or'.-.— Attend  to  former  directions  with  regard  to 
■watering,  shading,  weeding,  lioeii>g,  !ind  surnmer-trainine;. 
Tllin  out  some  of  the  stfoiigest  side  shoots  wliere  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  shorten  otliers,  always  training  to  one  upriglit 
leader.—  ^'.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGKRS'  CALENDAR. 

ThoseC<:ttagi:rs  who  have  Vines  trsined  nn  the  cottage,  or 
in  other  pivrts  of  the  gnrden,  should  examine  and  carefully 
regulate  tlieir  branches,  t.-kingcnre  to  retiiin  no  more  young 
wood,  and  fruit-bearing  sliools,  than  the  Vines  are  capable  of 
sUpporLingand  biinging  to  maturity.  The  fruit- bearing  branches, 
if  not  already  doni-,  should  now  have  their  toi^s  pinched  off, 
two  eyes  above  the  bunch,  and  the  others  may  also  be  stopped 
iu  the  same  manner,  when  they  have  readied  about  20  inches 
in  length.  After  this  stopping,  at  most  of  the  eyes,  tiiey  will 
in  ail  probability  throw  out  lateral?,  which  should  bo  nipped  oft' 
immed  ately  above  the  first  joint,  taking  great  care,  however, 
not  to  injure  it  for  fear  of  prematurely  starting  the  bud  at  the 
base.  No  mote  shoots  sliould  be  allowed  to  remain  tlian  are 
necessary  ti  cover  the  space  that  may  he  for  training  them. 
It  is  always  better  to  keep  Viries  thin  and  open,  than  to  crowd 
the  branches  together,  for  loading  the  plant  with  a  super- 
abundance of  wood,  only  serves  to  weaken  it,  and  rob  the  fruit 
of  much  of  its  nourishment.  Many  of  the  flowers  around  the 
cottage  will  now  be  in  foil  bloora,  and  will  therefore  require 
some  attention.  Notwithstaoding  the  hmg  dry  weather, 
Roses  this  season  are  blooming  abundantly,  and  in  great  per- 
fection ;  they  are  also  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. Should  greenfly,  however,  be  iroublesome,  they  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  syringing  the  plants  with  ammoniacal  liquor, 
diluted  with  ten  limes  its  bulk  of  water.  From  this  time  to 
the  raidfile  of  July,  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  increase 
Roses  from  layers.  The  shoots  are  less  briitle  now,  and  on 
that  account  are  easier  to  hamile  than  when  they  are  ripe. 
Take  up  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths,  if  not  already 
done,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  and  preserve  them  dry 
until  autumn  ;  their  places  may  be  filled  by  transplanting  a 
few  Annuals  from  patches  that  are  too  thick.  Now  that  we 
have  at  last  got  rain,  and  the  ground  in  good  order,  some 
Brussels  sprouts.  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  other  things  for 
auiumn  and  winter  use,  should  be  got  in  wherever  there  is 
room,  and  clear  away  anything  in  the  seed-beds  or  elsewhere, 
tliat  is  not  likely  to  be  wanted.  Do  nttt  allow  the  soil  to 
become  hard  or  baked  on  the  surface,  but  keep  it  loose  and  well 
stirred  up;  taking  care  to  keep  down  weeds  ^s  soon  as  they 
appear,  for  on  the  order  and  neatness  in  which  a  cottage 
garden  is  kept,  much  of  its  beauty  and  effect  depends. — J.  Mc.  H 
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June  SI  Lif{ht  uloudH,  and  deep  blue  sky  :  sli^hTly  overcast  at  mght. 
.—    22  Slighdy  overcast;  very  fine;  auliry;  clear  at  nij;ht. 
_    23  Exeeedingly  clear  and  Hne;  very  hot  and  pultiy;  clear. 

—  24  Cloudy  and  calm  ;  hot  and  sultry  ;  clear. 

—  25  Constant  rain  thniughout:  the  quantity  greater  than  had  fallen 

during  ten  weeks  previou;:. 

—  26  Cloudy  rtnd  fine;  densely  overcast;  rain  at  night. 

—  27     Overcast ;  cloudy  and  very  fine. 

Meaa  temperature  of  the  week  5  deg.  above  the  average. 


State  of  tbe  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  July  6,  1844. 
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The  highest   temperature   during  the  abnve  period  occurred  on  the  6th, 
1836— therm,  94°;  and  the  lowetit  on  the  6th,  1810 — therm.  40^. 

I^oiices  to  Correspondents. 

Asparagus. — A  Constant  S.~Salt  should  be  applied  2  or  3 
times  during  the  time  when  the  summer  shoots  are  growing 
fast.    Now  is  an  excellent  season. 

Cheats. — Stuttus. — If,  as  you  say,  some  nurseryman  has 
cheated  you  by  selling  rubbishy  Cinerarias  and  Pelargo- 
niums under  fine  names,  you  should  not  deal  with  him 
again.    We  have  no  means  of  protecting  you. 

ConiTBaj&.—  Visto. — All  the  sorts  you  mention  are  hardy  except 
Finus  longifolia.  Plant  them  out  when  a  foot  high,  in  any 
exposed  situation,  and  light  land. 

Cdcuwbkrs.— i4  Keat/er.—Your  Cucumbers  in  all  probability  die 
off  on  account  of  being  kept  too  damp,  and  for  want  of  suf^. 
cient  bottom-heat.  Keeping  them  warm  and  vigorous,  and 
free  from  sudden  checks,  is  the  best  preventive.  Turn  and 
renew  the  linings  occasionally ;  do  not  allow  the  beds  to  get 
crowded  with  useless  Vines,  and  success  is  almost  certain.! 

Gkeenhou.ses.  — .^n  Obsei-ver  has  our  thanks;  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  plan  of  the  houses  in  Stirlingshire 
when  we  will  publish  his  letter  along  with  it. 

Earwigs.— .,4n/t-/or/icu/a.— If  you  apply  oil  and  turpentine  to 
,  the  stems  of  your  Dahlias  it  will  injure  them;  and  even  if  it 
did  not  hurt  the  plants,  it  would  not  keep  off  earwigs.  You 
had  better  trap  them  by  placing  inverted  pots,  having  a  little 
dry  Moss  in  them,  over  the  top  of  the  Dahlia  stakes.  By  ex- 
amining the  pots  frequently,  and  killing  the  insects  collected, 
you  may  soon  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  vermin,* 

Fios.— C.  K.— The  figure  to  which  you  allude  is  like  all  such 
figures,  a  diagram,  and  not  a  representation  of  any  actual 
plant.  If  you  look  again  you  will  see  that  it  represents  the 
plan  of  cultivation  at  Hewell,  not  at  Chlswick,  where  the 
trees  are  all  too  vigorous.  We  cannot  imagine  why  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Markham's  excellent  directions  which 
are  thoroughly  practical.  Cease  to  gather  Rhubarb  stalks  as 
soon  as  Gooseberries  are  ready  for  use;  the  loneer  vou 
gather  them  the  more  the  plants  will  be  weakened  aeainst 
aoother  year. 

Fdcbsia.— .4  Constant  Render.—lry  the  following  sorts-  — 
Foimosaelegans,  Exoniensis,  Curtisii,  Venus  Victrix  Gem 
Robusta  Colossus,  Conspicua  arborea.  Decora,  Britannia' 
Cormackii  and  Gigantea.*  '  ' 

Inskcts.— B.C.fl.'fi  Roses  are  infested  by  Anisoplia  horticola  a 
beetle  which  is  very  abundant  this  year,  and  occasionally  does 
great  injury  to  those  flowers.    We  will  make  it  the  subject  of 

a  future  paper,  il. J./f-C. '5  Elm-leaves  are  disfigured  by  a 

species  of  Aphis,  probably  llie  Eriosoma  Ulmi-gallarum 
If  he  would  favour  us  with  a  leaf  or  two  not  crushed  by  the 
carriage,  we  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  drawine:,  and  study 

the  economy  of  the  insect.  R. A  Nurman.—Yoar  woolly 

galls  of  the  Oak  are  producedby  the  Cynips  Quercus  ramuli.  R. 
•—B.  CfiUo.—\oiii  Spider  is  Aranea  scenica.  If  Butterflies 
be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  when  the  wings  are 
closed,  and  gently  squeezed,  it  will  deprive  them  of  life  with- 
out injury,  and  large  Moths  may  be  killed  by  the  applicatiou 
of  heat.  A  cylinder  fitting  into  the  top  of  a  small  saucepan, 
havioc  both  ends  covered  with  gauze,  is  a  simple  mode  of 


admitling  a  volume  ot  bteam  to  act  upon  the  inclosed  insect, 
and  the  moment  it  falls  down  the  cylinder  must  be  removed, 
and  the  animal  taken  out  to  dry.  Harris's  "  Aurelian  "  is  an 
interesting  work,  but  it  only  treats  of  Lepidoptera,    and  the 

nomenclature  is  deft-ctive,  JI. .1/.  Saul.     Wo  have  every 

rea'jon  to  believe  that  your  Corn. maggots  will  profluce  tiie 
Chlorops  puniiliunis,  and  we  hope  that  you  and  other  culti- 
vators will  endeavour  to  n-ar  them,  and  send  us  specimens 

in  their  diftVrent;,tat:cs.  R. B.  C/iiVo.— No.  1  is  Macroglossa 

Sfcellataruni;  2  is  Crabn  dimidiatus  ;  and  3  is  Chrysis  ignita, 
all  of  which  you  will  find  figured  or  noticed  in  Curt,  llrit. 
Ent.,  plates  S,  6S\),  and  V'i?-  There  is  little  douljE  that  the 
flies  were  buried  by  the  wasp  for  its  larvre  to  Iced  upon,  and 

we  regret  that  you  did  not  inclose  the  flics. /J. /.  R.~ 

Your  CiitcrpiUars  were  crushed  to  pieces,  but  us  we  know  the 
depredators,  we  can  tell  yuu  that  tliey  will  change  to  the 
"green-veined  white  Butterfly,"  Pontia  Napi,  whose  history, 
&c.  you  will  find  in  the  Koval  Ai;r.  Jnurn.,  v.  iii.,  p.  312,  and 

pi.  F,  fit:s.  17  to  20.  R. 3Irs.    WuUerS  green  Saw-fly  is  the 

Tenthredo  scalaris ;  the  other  is  the  Ctenophora  atrata,  and 

being  loose  in  the  box  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  R. Docer. 

— Not  being  able  to  discover  any  insects  in  the  box,  we  con- 
clude your  Grapes  are  eaten  oft  by  the  Woodlicenr  by  VVeev^l^, 
which  you  will  ascertain  by  visiting  ihe  greenhouse  at  night. 
We  wish  to  be  informed  if  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  beg 
that  you  will  send  us  specimens  of  the  aggressors  whatever 
they  may  be.  R. :JV.  B.  —  We  regret  being  unable  to  recom- 
mend anything  more  destructive  to  animal  life  than  the  fumes 
of  sulphur.  It  is  said  that  washing  the  leaves  witli  soap  and 
water,  applying  it  with  the  hands,  is  a    certain  remedy,  and 

perfectly  harmless   to   vegetation.  R. /.  /.— Tlie  aquatic 

animal  is  the  larva  of  a  Dragon-fly;  that  infesting  your 
Ribes  is  a  female  Coccus.  It  is  theThrips,  we  suppose,  which 
is  attacking  your  Melons;  we  wish  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy  against  that  troublesome  little  plague,  but  it 

is  said  tliat  the  fumes  of  sulphur  even  are  unavailing.  R. 

A  Ladi/s  Caterpillar  with  two  tails  will  change  to  the  Puss 
Moth,  named  Cerura  Viimla.  R. 
MoRPHOi-OGV.— r.  Elliot. — Your  Roses  with  the  sepals  pro- 
ducing branches  from  their  axils  are  a  useful  kind  of  illustra- 
tion. We  should  like  to  ask  those  who  cannot  comprehend 
the  principles  of  Morphology,  how  they  explain  such  instances 
without  reference  to  those  principles. 

Names    of    Plants.— FEoigyo;. — Calonyction    speciosum. 

J.C.L. — Maxillaria  Warreana  and    M.  crocea. S.   Warn- 

ford. — Lotus  major,  Orobus  tuberosus. 
Oak  BAaK.— ^  Subscriber.—After  it  is  peeled  make  a  platform 
or  frame,  by  driving  into  the  grouud  forked  stakes,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  two  opposite  each  other  about  18  inches 
or  2  feet  apart  in  breadth  ;  then  lay  slender  poles  lengthways 
to  rest  on  the  forks,  and  lay  the  bark  on  them  crossways,  re- 
serving the  large  pieces  from  the  stems  or  poles  for  covering 
it;  the  large  pieces  fcr  covering  should  bespread  open  while 
the  sap  is  moist,  to  lay  flat  upou  the  other,  lengthways  with 
the  frame,  keeping  the  inside  downwards  to  throw  off  the 
wet  and  dew ;  for  when  the  inside  of  the  bark  gets  spotted, 
mildewed,  or  discoloured,  the  quality  is  injured  and  its  value 
lessened.  Bark  requires  as  much  care  in  harvesting  as  a 
crop  of  grain  ;  hence,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
keep  the  inside  from  wet  and  dews  from  the  very  commence- 
ment; it  is  soonest  injured  while  the  sap  is  moist.  After  it 
has  laid  on  the  raised  frame  sometime,  it  should  he  turned, 
to  expedite  the  drying,  first  taking  the  covers  carefully  off  to 
be  replaced  as  at  first.  The  thinner  the  bark  is  laid  on  the 
frame  the  sooner  it  dries;  from  lo  to  15  inches  in  thickness 
is  enough.  The  time  required  for  drying  depends  upon  the 
weather  and  exposure.  Bark  should  always  be  placed  to  dry 
in  an  exposed  place,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  sun 
and  wind.  In  such  a  season  as  this,  it  requires  from  two  to 
three  weeks;  but  much  depends  on  whether  it  is  from  large 
trees  or  coppice  poles.  When  sufi&ciently  dry,  it  should  be 
delivered  to  the  purchaser,  or  made  into  stacks,  or  put  under 
an  open  covered  building;  ifinstacks.they  should  be  thatched 
immediately,  and  as  securely  as  stacks  of  grain. —  Jr.  B. 
Oleanders.— j3  Reader, — The  Oleander  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  or  half-ripened  wood  at  any  time  when 
such  can  be  procured.  They  may  be  treated  in  theordiiiary 
way,  and  placed  either  in  a  Melon-frame  or  in  a  pit  where 
they  will  be  kept  warm  and  close.  The  cuttings  require  to 
be  kept  very  moist.  The  Oleander  may  also  be  increased  by 
putting  a  single  cutting  into  a  small  phial  filled  with  water  in 
a  warm,  close  situation.  It  willno  doubt  succeed  well  in  the 
way  you  mention  if  properly  treated  now.  ^ 
fSLARooNivus.— Jonathan. — You  will  find  ample  details  about 
their  management  in  our  volume  for  J34I.  The  French  me- 
thod is  in  type,  and  only  waiting  for  space.  All  Pelargoniums 
are  better  for  being  placed  in  the  open  air,  for  the  summer, 

exposed  to  the  sun,  but  not  so  as  to  be  sunburnt. A  Lady. — 

A  mixtureof  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  well-decomposed 
cow  manure,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  with  a  sm<ill  por- 
tion of  silver  sand,  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost  for  Pe- 
largoniums.!  /.   Jl/.— We    are  not   acquainted   with  the 

Pelargonium  you  have  sent  as  Comus,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  for  which  variety  you  say  it  was  sold; 
it  appears  to  be  too  small  for  a  Show-flower.  * 
Plants.— T.  Jones.— The  following  is  a  list  of  choice  plants  for 
greenhouse  cultivation;— Boronia  pinnata,  serrulata,  and 
anemonefolia;  Polygala  oppositifolia  and  cordifolia,  Gar- 
doquia  Hookeri,  Roella  ciliata,  Hovea  celsi  and  pungens, 
Chorozema  varium,  Dicksoni  and  Henchmanni,  Mirbelia 
floribunda,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  decus- 
sata  and  hispida,  BossiEea  linophylla,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia, 
Dillwyoia  floribunda,  Luculia  gratissima,  Leschenaultia 
formosa  and  biioba,  Coleooema  tenuifolia.  Genista  cana- 
riensis,  Spreogelia  incarnata,  and  Crowea  saligna,  togettier 
with  the  different  kinds  of  Acacia,  Corraea,  CamelHa,  and 
Azalea,  &c.  Climbers  may  consist  of  Keonedya  Marryattse, 
Hardenbergia  monophylla  and  macrophylla,  Sollya  linearis, 
Gompholobium  polyraorphum,  Zichya  glabrata,  Tropseolum 
brachyceras,  tricolor  and  azureum,  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
Dolichos  lignoEUS,  and  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora.  t 
RosBS.— J.  J.  Dilliston.—Koses  do  not  show  well  as  single 
flowers.  They  must  be  in  bunches;  but  they  ought  to  be 
tied  loosely  so  as  to  show  the  habit  of  the  sort.  For  kinds  we 
must  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  Chiswick  Shows. 
RosBs  IN  Pots.— .Briar.- We  prefer  them  on  their  own  bottom. 
If  budded,  the  stocks  certainly  should  not  be  more  than  a 
foot  high.  If  you  look  to  the  lists  ot  Roses  exhibited  by  the 
winners  at  the  Chiswick  Shows  you  will  see  what  force  best. 
Strawbbreiks.— G.  I.— Your  fruit  was  smashed  in  the  Post- 

ofl^ce. 
The  Tulip-tree.— Pc^erScA/emiA/.— This  is  sold  in  all  the  nur- 
series, where  it  is  raised  Jrom  seeds.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
grows  fast.  All  good  soils  that  are  not  too  heavy  and  wet, 
suit  it.  The  wood  is  light  and  tough,  hut  is  of  no  great  use. 
The  tree  is  very  ornamental. 
YiNKs.—A  Lady  states  that  in  February  last  she  made  a  new 
Vine-border,  according  to  directions  given  in  "  Roberts's 
Treatise  on  the  Vine."  Her  Vines  had  not  borne  for  two 
years  previously,  and  the  roots,  on  digging  out  the  border, 
were  found  to  have  penetrated  below  the  good  soil  far  into 
the  marl.  They  were  carefully  got  up  and  planted  very  near 
the  surface;  the  bottom  was  well  covered  with  stones,  and 
over  that  was  laid  a  mixture  of  lime  and  gravel.  The  border 
was  then  filled,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  with  rich  soil,  con- 
sisting of  well-rotted  turf,  leaf-mould,  stable  manure,  bones, 
and  a  good  deal  of  carrion.  About  the  end  of  March  the 
Vines  broke  well,  and  several  of  them  by  the  end  of  April 
had  made  shoots  six  inches  long.  The  house  was  kept  to  an 
even  temperatuie  of  about  40°,  or  45*"  at  night.  Very  little 
fire-heat  was  employed;  the  Vines  were  slightly  shaded  with 


canvas  from  the  mid-day  sun.  They,  however,  began  gra- 
dually to  f .ill,  the  buds  of  the  shoots  becoming  withered  and 
dying  away,  until  now,  wo  are  informed,  there  are  only  two 
plants  alive,  and  tliose  mrike  no  wood.  Upon  referring 
this  matter  to  Mr.  Roberts,  he  gives  the  following  ex-  • 
planalion :  — It  appears  t*iat  the  Vines  are  old,  and  that 
they  had  peoftratid  tlie  subsoil,  wliich  no  doubt  produced 
the  failuri'.  After  making  the  new  bonier,  winch  has 
even  been  very  powerful,  I  sh  >iild  have  preferred  plant- 
ing yOiins  Vines  in  it,  a=,  by  liroper  treatment,  tliey  would 
have  produced  a  crop  the  whole  length  of  the  rafter  in 
the  second  year  after  planting.  The  failure  maybe  attri- 
buted to  several  causes.  Was  there  sufficient  caution  used 
in  carefully  lifting  the  roots  out  of  the  subsoil?  Have  they 
not  been  cut  and  left  destitute  of  fibres  ?  Although  this  was 
the  case  they  miRht  break,  atid  the  young  shonts,  bting  fed. 
by  the  sap  previously  stored  up  in  the  old  stem  and  root, 
would  grow  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  but  as  tiie  shoots 
continued  to  lengthen,  the  old  roots  not  being  prepared  with 
new  fibres,  would  droi.p  first  at  the  top  and  gradually  wither 
away,,  for  want  of  support.  The  old  Vines  ought  to  have 
been  cut  down  close  to  the  sill,  and  a  gentle  he-it  added  to 
the  border,  in  order  to  have  encouraged  them  to  make  new 
roots  before  the  top  broke.  Again,  has  not  the  carrion  been 
placed  too  near  the  surface  of  the  border?  This  might  have 
suited  Vines  in  perfect  health  to  revel  in,  but  the  mutilated 
roots  of  old  plants  would  not  be  in  a  state  to  form  new  fibres 
in  such  powerful  material,  and  wherever  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  it  they  would  undoubtedly  rot  off.  If  any  heating 
material  was  applied  to  the  border,  too  powerful  a  heat  ha3 
been  kept  up,  and  the  roots  have  been  burnt.  This,  probably, 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  disappointment.  1  woul'l  recom- 
mend that  tlie  border  be  cleared  of  the  old  Vines  entirely, 
notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  re- 
planted with  heiilthy  year-old  Vines  that  were  cut  down  this 
spring,  and  are  still  in  a  free  growing  state.  Take  off  the 
eyes  and  leaves  a  foot  or  13  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cane,  and  lay  it  in  the  border,  as  I  recommend  in  my  treatise. 
When  the  Vine  is  at  rest,  mulch  the  roots,  or  add  a  gentle 
heat  to  them,  and  by  judicious  treatment  with  regard  to  tem- 
perature, liumidity,  &c.,  there  is  yet  time  for  good  canes  to 

be  made  and  perfectly  ripened  before  winter. Hort.  Suf. 

— Some  persons  object  to  syringe  Vines  as  a  preven- 
tive against  red  spider,  in  the  morning  as  well  a^  the 
evening;  but  we  know  no  good  reason  against  it;  and 
some  of  the  best  Vinc-growers  do  it  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Gardeners  say  that  Vines  are  scorched  in  conse- 
quence; but  experiments  are  greatly  wanted  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Watering  will  never  destroy  red  s  -ider  so  readily  as 
lime  and  sulphur  painted  over  the  flues,  and  driven  into  the 

air  by  the  heat. A  Constant  Subscriber.— We  presume  that 

your  Vines  are  for  the  present  ruined  by  overbearing.  Young 
Vines  cannot  carry  with  impunity  «uch  a  crop  as  you  speak 
of.  All  you  now  can  do  is  to  pull  off  what  bunches  they  have 
produced,  and  treat  them  to  all  the  air,  light,  and  food  you 
can  give  them.  Certainly  discontinue  fires.  If  towards  au- 
tumn the  wood  does  not  ripen,  you  may  then  light  fire& 
agEun.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  be  necessary. 
You  will  have  to  shorten  them  very  much  in  the  autumD. 
Read  '*  Roberts  on  the  Vine." 
Miscellaneous. — A  Novice.—We  would  refer  you  to  Mr, 
Wood's  Papers  on  Fuchsias,  lately  given  in  our  columns, 
where  you  will  find  the  information  you  want.  Potter's 
Guano,  if  concentrated,  poured  upon  the  leaves  of  plants, 

will  injure  them;  but  if  weak,  it  is  harmless.! Empty^s 

Stocks  have  probably  suffered  from  a  cold  wind,  or  some  such 
cause.  What  has  happened  is,  that  one  side  of  the  seed- 
vessels  has  been  injured,  while  the  other  has  continued  grow* 
ing.the  result  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  curvature.  The  seeds  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  the  accident. F.  X.  0.— The  variega- 
tion in  your  Mountain  Ash  is  surely  very  ugly. T.  Jones.— 

You  must  have  patience ;  your  young  Melon  plants,  although 
in  goodhealth,  are  unable  to  set  their  flowers  until  they  have 
made  considerable  progress  ingrowth.  As  soon  as  tney  are 
old  enough,  if  attention  is  paid  to  fertilise  the  females,  you 
will  no  doubt  be  more  successful.  You  nave  k^-pc  year 
Ipomoea  much  too  dry;  the  red  spider  is  prevented  by 
keeping  a  damp  atmosphere,  or  kiUed  by  ttie  applicdtion  of 

fumes  of  sulphur.J A  Subscriber.— Otange  trees  like  the 

very  strongest  manure.  A  compost  consisting  of  one-third 
rough  charcoal  and  blood,  and  two-third  good  turfy-loam,  is 
a  suitable  soil  for  them.  For  information  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  a  fruit-room,  see  Leaders,  pages  flti  and  diS, 
vol,  1841. t Cautus.—Vfe  aie  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion.   Of  course,  if  you  infringe  any  patent  you  must  take 

the  consequences. J.  S.  J,— Is.  2d. Uentun.—HaviDg  a 

two-lignt  frame,  you  may  have  young  Potatoes  at  Christmas 
by  planting  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  new  rose- 
coloured  winter  Radish  should  be  sown  in  August.  We  pre- 
sume the  early  Pea  to  which  you  allude  as  beiug  grown  near 
Graveseud  and  Rochester,  is  the  early  Charlton. ^ 

SEEDLING  bLORISrS"  FLOWERS. 

Anaoallis. — A.  B.— Your  specimen  of  an  Anagallis  was  too 
dried  up :  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  qualities.* 

Calceolarias. — C.TV.- Youraeedlings  are  very  fair  specimens. 
3  is  decidedly  the  best  inform  and  colour;  2  is  veiy  com- 
mon ;  and  1  wanta  decision  of  colour.* 

Fuchsias.— i4.  B.— If  your  seedling  is  a  free  bloomer,  it  must 
be  a  handsome  plant;  the  colour  is  not  novel,  being  similar 
to  most  seedlings  from  splendens;  but  tlie  length  of  the 
flower,  4i  inches,  with  the  slender  tubes,  if  flowering  ia 
bunches,  must  give  the  plant  a  curious  appearance.*^— 
J-  v.— The  colour,  form,  and  substance  of  your  seedltog 
makes  a  handsome  variety.* 

Geranium.— fT.J.T.— Your  seedling  is  very  brilliant,  but  not 
superior  to  some  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  its  value  de- 
pends upon  its  being  of  dwarf  habit,  combined  with  freedom 
of  flowering.* 

MiiAULVS.—UeDoniensis. — Your  seedling  variety  is  not  un- 
common.* 

Pelargoniums,- J.  31.  TT.— The  seedling  you  have  sent  wants 
form  and  substance  ;  and  with  these  drawbacks  we  certainly 
cannot  recommend  it  as  a  parent.  There  are  many  rich  and 
highly-coloured  fliwers  that  would  answer  the  purpose  much 

better.* C.   W. — William    the     Conqueror    is  large  and 

showy,  but  very  deficient  in  form,  and  wanting  in  subsiance.* 
S.  £.  JT/.— The  form  of  your  seedling  is  very  good  ;  the  upper 
petals  are  too  uoeren  and  puckered  at  the  edges,  but  the 
flower  possesses  substance  and  form  ;  the  colour  is  not  un- 
common.*  A.   B. — Judging   of  your  seedlings  from  the 

loose  petals,  they  are  of  no  value  ;    they  are  all  so  deficient 

in  .'substance.* F^.  JI/.— Pompey  is  a  stout  flower,  of  good 

form,  with  hiuad  pink  under-petai-;  the  upper  petals  have  a 
deep  blotch,  which  is  surrounded  with  crimson,  leaving  a 
margin  of  delicate  pink.  Champion  has  rosy  crimson  under- 
petals,  terminating  in  the  centre  with  a  tinge  of  blue  ;  the 
top  petals  have  a  large  rich  spot,  which  gradually  sotteus  to 
the  edge.  Unique  has  top-petals  covered  with  deep  maruon, 
leaving  a  narrow  margin  of  rosy  purple,  white  centre,  with 
delicate  pink  under-petals,  upon  which  are  seen  rosy  purple 
veins— three  flowers  of  good  substunce,  size,  and  VHfiety.* 

Petunias.—.:!.  Z.— From  your  seedlings  being  badly  packed, 
the  blooms  were  much  bruised;  the  cohmr  of  32  is  v-^ry  fine, 
beluga  splcnilid  dark  purple;  and  next  to  this  we  prefer  the 
darkest  oi  the  light  blues.  The  other  varieties  do  not  appear 
to  be  suflicieutiy  oistinct;  we  should  like  to  see  blooms  of 
these  again.  * 

Ebratom.— In  last  week's  Paper,  p.  404,  in  article  "Statice 
Pseudo-armeria,"    the    signature    should    be  £.    Barnacle, 
and  not  E.  Barmall,  as  is  there  printed. 
*«*  As  usual,  many  cummaoicatious  hare  beea received  toolate. 
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IMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
of  Soils,  Ma  urg-,  av.d  all  Agrici-"i,tufiai.  PainiccTS, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  MiTCHi:Lr.,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
tbe  Royal  Po)  technic  Iiisritii'itir').  with  tlie  view  of  ascprti-iming: 
■vrbe'lier  Uie  soil  on  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  stow  any  particular 
crnu  c  >ntiiins  all  that  i?;  nece'^sary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tati'i"  ;  also  to  c-tima'etiie  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  tho  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Proriuce  in  general. 

Get'tlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  tlie  Course 
win  c 'in  rehend  the  I'lemenfs  of  Ar»alys*is. 

N-'.  5a.  Hawli-y  road,  Eenti^h  To\vn. 
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MESriN'iS  FOR  THE  T  >VO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WsDVKsnAv,  .'idy  3      A-jrinultura!  Stwieiy  of  England. 
THuasuAv,     July  4      Agrioiiltur>il  Imp.  soc-  of  Ireland. 
Wsnsesi'Av,  July  10     Agricultural  Souiely  of  England. 
TuURSDAT,     July  H     Ai;rii:ul:iir«l  Imp.  rioc- of  Irelaad. 
FARMEtlS'  CLUBS  -July  1,  W.  Market. 


It  is  obvious  that,  were  there  no  other  consideration 
than  that  of  the  growth  mf  the  Tijunip-crop,  to 
affect  the  determination  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  mode 
of  i's  cultivation,  the  best  arrani^ement  of  the  plants 
on  the  ground  would  be  one  of  equi-distance  between 
them,  so  that  whatever  distance  might  be  fixed  upon, 
■wheiher  10,  12,  or  14  inches,  the  ground  b-ing  sup- 
posed divided  into  squares  of  that  dimension,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  one  in  the  centre  of  each. 
Thev  would  thus  all  be  situated  on  equal  terms,  in 
relation  to  the  sources  of  tlieir  nourishment,  and 
there  would  in  all  probability  be  a  uniformly  produc- 
tive yield. 

The  object  of  a  root-crop,  however,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  name  of  the  class  under  which  it 
coraes — the  object  of  a  fall-inu  crop — is  not  merely 
the  growth  of  a  great  quantity  of  food  of  good  quality 
for  stock ;  the  cleansing  of  the  land,  and  its  prepara- 
tion ibr  the  succeeding  grain  crop,  are  to  be  effected 
during  its  growth;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
modify  the  otherwise  advisable  equi-distant  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants,  so  as  to  enable  the  farmer  the 
better  to  cultivate  the  land  during  their  growth. 
Instead  of  scattering  the  seed  at  equal  intervals  all 
over  the  field,  as  a  good  broad-cast  sower,  he  is  thus 
required  to  sow  it  in  rows,  at  such  intervals  as  may 
enable  him  to  u^e  the  horse-hoe  or  plough.  This 
width  varies  from  20  to  30  inches.  The  best  dis- 
tance, it  is  evident,  must  be  the  least  at  which  the 
land  can  be  properly  cultivated — the  least,  compatible 
with  the  efficient  use  of  the  implements  we  have 
named. 

The  same  reason  which  renders  the  drill  husbandry 
of  Turnips  superior  to  the  broadcast  system,  renders 
the  rida;e-drill  mode  of  cultivation  superior  to  that 
on  the  flat  surface.  The  first  act  of  cultivation  which 
the  land  receives  after  the  Turnip-seed  is  sown 
should  be  a  horse-hoeing  between  the  rows  while  the 
young  plants  are  assuming  their  rough  leaves.  The 
rows  are  after  that  more  easily  broken  by  the  hoe 
when  the  plants  are  being  singled  out,  and  thus  that 
'Operation  is  cheapened.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  great  danger  of  buryins 
the  young  plants  when  the  flat-driU  system  is 
adopted  ;  whereas,  when  the  seed  is  sown  on  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  causes  it  to 
roll  away  from  the  plants,  so  that  ultimately  the  land 
loses  its  ridged  appearance,  and  the  plants  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  buried. 

As  soon  as  the  young  Turnip-plants  have  assumed 
their  rough  leaves,  they  should  be  singled  out  to  a 
distance  of  12  or  14  inches  ;  it  is  manifestly  of 
greater  importance  to  increase  the  size  than  to  in- 
crease the  number  ol"  the  roots.  The  crop  per  acre 
will  be  increased  in  weight  four  times  as  much  by 
doubling  the  diameter  of  the  roots  as  it  would  by 
doubling  iheirnumber;  and  it  is  therefore  of  import- 
ance to  allow  as  much  room  for  each  plant  to  grow 
in  as  its  full  size  requires.  The  operation  of  hand- 
hoeing,  when  singling  the planLsout,  does  not  require 
to  be  performed  gently  ;  indeed,  a  little  roughness  in 
handlin:rlhe  young  plant  is  found  to  be  beneficial. 
The  earth  should  be  pushed  and  pulled  from  it ;  and 
though  it  be  left  with  an  inch  in  length  of  its  root 
exp'ised,  it  will  not  be  injured  thereby. 

It  i.H  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
operation  ofhorne-hoeing  the  land  during  the  growth 
of  the  Turnip-crop.  Not  only  is  tne  vigorous 
growth  of  the  roois  thereby  insured,  but  the  land  is 
cleaned  and  enriched  for  the  grain  crop  of  tiie  fol- 
lowing year.  We  say  enriched,  becauie  by  tliis 
operation  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  are  enabled 
and  encour^ed  to  permeate  the  wliole  soil,  ko  as  to 
ieave  it  filled  full  of  vegetable  matter  when  the  crop 
u  removed.  We  have  seen  fields  so  well  cultivated 
in  this  way,  that  a  handful  of  earth  could  not  be 
taken  up  in  it  which  wan  not  full  of  these  HJlkcu- 
looking  fibres;  and  so  vigorous  wan  the  growth  of 
the  crop  in  that  fielil,  that  on  digging  a  pit  in  one, 
these  fibres  (recognised  by  their  appearance  and 
tastcj  were  found  lo  have  penetrated  to  a  depth  of 
five  fe«t ! 

^Vc  conclude  by  quoting  from  an  excellent  paper 


by  Mr.  B.  Ahnack  on  this  subject,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,"  the  following  eS'ects  of  the  drill  system  of 
husbandry  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ''as 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  land  in  that  district, 
and  employing  its  industrious  population.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  were  con- 
sidered quite  unfit  for  the  growth  of  Wheat,  but  now 
they  grow  fully  as  good  crops  of  Wheat  per  acre  as 
the  average  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  sample  of  the 
change  in  this  respect,  a  friend  of  mine  sold  the  late 
occupier  of  a  farm  \Vheat  for  the  use  of  his  family, 
because  the  farm  did  not  then  grow  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  his  family.  Both  the  parties  1  allude  to  lived 
to  see  that  farm  grow  Wheat,  10L>  acres  together, 
which  was  supposed  by  the  best  judge  to  have 
0  quarters  per  acre.  I  do  not  say  the  farm  grows,  on 
an  average,  5  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre,  but  the 
crops  of  Wheat  on  it  will  generally  be  found 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  England;  and  all 
this  resulted  from  h'ujh  cdtivation  long  continued." 


ON  FEEDING  CATTLE  IN  HOUSES  OR  IN 
OPEN  SHEDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  towards  per- 
fection whicli  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of  Agri- 
culture withia  the  present  century,  the  continued 
application  of  scientific  research,  and  of  minute  obser- 
vafion  to  the  routine  of  practice,  frequently  shows  that 
even  in  departments  in  which  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blished usage  was  considered  to  be  beyond  question, 
much  still  remains  to  be  learned.  Experiments,  when 
properly  conducted,  are  the  life  and  soul  of  husbandry, 
as  enabling  the  practical  farmer  to  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  systems  of  management,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  suggestions  of  men  of  science. 
But  in  order  to  be  of  any  use,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the 
circumstances  attending  their  execution  should  be  accu- 
rately taken  into  consideration,  in  drawing  from  them 
any  practical  conclusions ;  without  this  they  are  not 
merely  valueless  but  mischievous  in  their  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  mislead,  by  the  establishment  of  practice 
founded  on  incorrect  data.  Any  accurate  observer  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  more  than  <one  half  of  the 
experiments  in  practical  Agriculture,  from  time  to  time 
recorded,  are  greatly  deficieut  in  the  detail  of  the  various 
circumstances  by  which  the  results  of  all  such  trials  are 
effected  ;  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  go  for 
nothing  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  Until,  therefore,  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  subject,  that  value  cannot  be  attached 
to  this  department  of  agricultural  improvement  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

These  considerations  have  presented  themselves  on 
contrasting  the  almost  universal  practice  at  the  present 
day  among  the  farmers  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
as  regards  the  management  of  their  cattle,  with  the 
researches  and  deductions  of  the  celebrated  German 
philosopher,  Liebig,  in  the  rich  and  important  field  of 
Organic  Chemistry.  The  practice  of  feeding  cattle  in 
open  sheds,  in  preference  to  close  houses,  is  now  almost 
universal  in  certain  districts  of  Scotland,  and  is  d^ily 
gaining  ground,  although  reasonable  and  well-founded 
doubts  may  be  entertained  of  its  propriety.  It  was  not, 
however,  hastily  adopted  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  without 
consideration;  this  would,  indeed,  be  inconsistent  with 
their  character  and  habits.  Numerous  experiments  were 
performed  with  tbe  view  of  correctly  ascertaining  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  plans,  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  which  were  favourable  to  the  open  sheds  ; 
and  this  satisfactorily  accounts  for  tbe  increasing  favour 
with  which  that  system  of  management  is  received. 

Should  it  appear,  however,  that  the  results  which  have 
led  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  practice  have  been 
founded  on  incorrect  conclusions,  and  that  the  contrary 
practice  is,  in  reality,  that  which  accurate  observation 
would  tend  to  establish,  it  is  evidently  of  much  import- 
ance that  all  doubts  on  such  a  momentous  subject  should 
be  removed.  The  practice  of  the  Scottish  farmers  is 
usually  considered  as  the  most  perfect  in  tbe  world,  and 
apian  of  management  regarding  the  propriety  of  which  so 
little,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  them,  it 
may  be  believed  will  be  rapidly  introduced  into  other 
less  favoured  districts  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  further 
and  more  accurate  trials  are  wanting  before  any  course 
of  management  so  directly  at  variance  with  what  may  be 
rei^arded  as  the  established  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy  can  be  recommended  for  universal  adoption. 

However  erroneous  many  of  the  coaclusions  may  have 
been  at  which  the  physiologists  of  other  days  arrived  in 
their  inveatigationa  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  their 
Hnccrssful  elucidation  does  not  now  seem  matter  of  doubt. 
Regarding  the  sources  of  animal  heat  and  nutrition  no 
qucHtion  can  be  entertained,  and  tbe  various  circumstances 
by  which  they  are  affected  seem  also  to  be  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. The  proilustion  of  fat  can  only  tako  place  when 
the  various  matters  which  enter  the  system  are  not  ex- 
pended in  its  roaintenitnce.  Wbetlicr  in  the  evolution  of 
h(!Ht,  or  of  the  usuol  animal  secretiouH,  exerciHe  is  well 
known  ro  be  conducive  to  an  incrcuHcd  conHUmption  of 
food  ;  flo  that  it  is  obviously  unftivourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fat,  however  neccwary  it  may  be  in  the  case  of 
growing  animidn,  in  which  tbe  proper  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  HyHiem  in  the  primary  considcrjition.  Heat 
«1ho  is  only  maintained  by  the  expenditure  of  Bomc  of  the 
moBt  important  ol  the  animal  Ht»li(ln  ;  ho  that  any  circum- 
itancen  in  which  thin  in  rapidly  u'>ntract(;d  must  further 
be  regarded  aH  inimical  to  tbo  objcctH  of  the  feeder.  Jiut 
both  the«e  conditionB— rctt,  and  un  equable,  or  rather 


warm  temperature — would  seem  to  be  obtained  more  effi- 
ciently when  animals  are  confined  to  their  stalls  than 
when  placed  in  open  yards,  where,  to  a  certain  extent, 
very  considerable  exercise  may  be  taken,  and  where  the 
necessary  exposure  to  the  piftrciog  winds  and  cool  atmo- 
sphere of  the  winter  season  cause  a  considerable  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  from  the  animal  body,  the  reproduction  of 
which  is  unfavourable  to  the  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be-more  apparent  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  consiituents  of  the  food  of  graminivorous 
animals,  and  ihe  part  fulfilled  by  each  in  the  animal 
economy.  It  is  well  knnwn  that  all  parts  of  the  body 
iiave  been  originally  produced,  and  are  constanily  main- 
tained in  healthy  action,  by  the  blood,  which,  by  a  won- 
derful arrangement,  permeates  every  part  of  tbe  system, 
and  from  which  various  secretions  are  consiaady  taking 
place  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  other  agents.  Every  one  is  also  familiar  with  I'he 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  the  atmospheric  air  for  the 
support  of  animal  life,  the  oxygen  of  which  enters  into 
combination  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  is  given 
off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  remaining-  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere,  nitrogen,  being  again  exhaled 
without  change.  The  constant  and  copious  inhalation 
of  oxygen,  which  is  constantly  going  on  during  every 
period  of  existence,  must  therefore  be  attended  by  an 
equivalent  waste  of  carbon  in  the  proportion  in  which 
tliese  two  elementary  substances  combine  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  A  portion  of  the  oxygen  thus  inhaled 
also  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  system,  and  is 
given  out  in  the  vapour  of  water.  The  oxygen  taken  in 
being,  therefore,  given  off  in  combination  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and,  these  being  supplied  by  the  food,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  quantity  of  food  required  will  in  a  great 
degree  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  former  is 
inhaled.  Exertion  produces  increased  respiration,  or 
causes  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  to  be  inhaled, 
which  must  be  followed  by  an  increased  abstractiou  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Though  necessary  for  the  support 
of  animal  life,  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen  is  attended  by  very  considerable  waste  of  other 
ingredients,  and  the  circumstancesin  which  the  miniraum 
quantity  of  this  substance  is  taken  into  the  system  are 
those  most  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  fat.  But 
the  extent  or  volume  taken  in  at  each  inspiration  being 
constant,  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  it  is 
evident  that  a  greater  quantity  will  be  inhaled  in  cold 
weather  than  In  warm,  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and 
hence,  in  the  former  cases,  an  increased  quantity  of  food 
will  be  consumed  to  make  up  for  the  waste  thus  occa- 
sioned. This  circumstance  readily  accounts  for  the 
human  race,  in  polar  regions,  using  the  strongest  ani- 
mal food,  revolting  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  temperate 
climates  ;  and  why,  in  the  latter  case,  vegetables  and 
fruits  form  the  chief  food  of  mankind. 

The  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  is  further 
attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat.  This  is  familiar  to 
every  one  in  the  process  of  combustion;  and  although 
not  so  readily  apparent  in  the  case  of  their  combination  in 
the  animal  system,  yet  Professor  Liebig  has  shown  that 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  disengaged  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former ;  and  this  is  tbe  true  source  of 
animal  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  therefore, 
it  appears,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into 
the  system.  But  the  need  of  food  has  also  been  seen  to 
be  regulated  by  the  same  cause ;  and  hence  the  deduction, 
that  keeping  up  a  high  temperature,  either  by  clothing  or 
a  warm  atmosphere,  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  equivalent 
for  food.  The  heat  of  animals  respiring  rapidly  will  be 
found  to  be  greater  than  of  those  respiring  more  slowly — ■ 
that  of  an  infant  being  greater  than  of  an  adult — of  birds 
being  greater  than  of  quadrupeds,  —  while  that  of 
fishes,  whose  respiration  is  so  inconsiderable,  ia  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

The  blood  of  animals,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which  the  various  processes  of  nutrition  are  effected,  is 
known  to  be  composed  of  fibrine  and  albumen;  the  former 
being  identical  in  its  composition  with  muscular  fibre,  and 
constituting  the  solid  portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  latter 
being  similar  to  the  white  of  eggs  in  its  properties.  These 
two  substances  comprehend  in  their  composition  the 
various  elementary  matters  constituting  the  different 
organs  of  the  animal  body.  Fibrine  and  albumen  are 
obtained  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  they 
separate  from  each  other — phenomena  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  these 
substances,  though  so  apparently  dissimilar,  are  identical 
in  composition,  containing  the  same  elementary  matters 
in  precisely  equal  proportions — their  particles  being 
merely  arranged  in  a  different  order.  The  former  is  even 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  the  latter;  and  both,  in 
the  process  of  nutrition,  are  converted  into  muscular  fibre. 
The  elementary  matters  of  which  blood  is  composed 
are,  further,  precisely  the  same  as  those  constituting  the 
organisation  of  vegetables — namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
metallic  and  earthy  salts.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
animals  could  not  be  supported  on  vegetable  food,  it 
being  clearly  ascertained  that  the  animal  economy  is 
totally  incapable  of  producing  an  elementary  substance 
from  matters  which  do  not  contain  it.  The  fat  of  animals 
is  widely  diff.'rent  from  the  other  porta  of  the  body,  not 
only  in  external  appearance,  but  also  in  composition;  it 
can  hardly,  indeed,  he  Nuid  to  be  organised,  being  an  amor- 
phous maHs,  and,  further,  being  the  only  part  of  the 
Hystera  destitute  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is,  however,  an 
eHHentiulconstituentofallthenutritiouH  parts  of  yegetablcfl, 
or  those  capable  of  aiipporling  animal  life  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
to  the  prcHencc  of  tbia  wubstunce  that  the  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  pulse  owe  the  nutritive  properties  for  which 
they  are  so  highly  valued.     The  uitroaenised  comj;iou«d 
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of  plains — ilieir  hbriiie,  albumen,  and  caseine — may  be 
obtained  without  difficulty  by  the  amateur  desirous  of 
investigadug  their  properties  for  himself.  Vegetable 
iibrine  mny  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity  from 
Wheat-flour,  by  mechanical  means,  with  water,  it  being 
insoluble.  The  albumen  is  obtained  from  the  juices  of 
Tarious  plants — cruciferous  pUnts  especially  ;  and  is 
found  in  great  abundance  also  in  Nuts  and  Almonds,  in 
which  a  peculiar  kind  of  oil  takes  the  place  of  starcli, 
SO  abundatit  in  the  seeds  of  gramineous  plants.  C'aseine 
IB  found  in  leguminous  seeds,  and,  like  albumen,  is 
soluble  in  waier ;  but  the  solution  is  not  uffecttd  by  heat. 
These  three  substances,  though  differing  in  their  ineclia- 
nical  properties,  are  found  to  be  identical  in  composition, 
not  only  wiih  each  other,  but  also  with  the  chief  con- 
stituents (if  blood — animal  fibrine,  and  albumen.  Tlie 
Baits  of  iron,  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  vege- 
tables, supply  the  blood  with  its  colouring  matter;  and 
their  earthy  salts  contain  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  bone. 

The  nitrugenised  compounds  of  vegetables,  therefore, 
are  those  only  which  supply  the  animal  system  with  the 
materials  required  for  reproduction  or  the  supply  of 
waste  ;  and  from  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  be 
seen  lunv  admirably  they  are  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  a  large  expenditure  of  ctrbon 
and  hydrogen  is  also  taking  place  during;  every  moment 
Of  existence,  by  respiration;  and  for  the  supply  of  these, 
UncorabJMtd  with  nitrogen,  these  compounds  do  not  make 
provision.  It  is  from  vegetable  substances,  in  which 
nitrogen  is  not  present,  that  the  supply  to  meet  such 
expenduure  must  be  obtained;  and  such  substances, 
accordingly,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
gramineous  animals.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  existence 
these  are  supplied  by  the  mother's  milk,  the  caserne  of 
which  supplies  the  constituents  of  blood;  and  the  butter, 
and  remaining  ingredient,  known  as  sugar  of  milk, 
supply  the  carbon  destined  to  be  consumed  in  the 
lespiratory  process.  As  the  young  animal  advances 
ingrowili,  the  nitrogenised  compounds  of  plants  furnish 
the  former,  and  those  abounding  in  starch,  gum,  or  sugar, 
furnish  the  latter.  The  similarity  of  composition  of 
these  substances  is  well  known  ;  starch  is,  indeed,  capable 
of  being  converted  into  sugar  by  very  simple  means,  hs  in 
the  proctss  of  malting,  or  by  the  addition  of  acids. — 
J,  Sproule. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  414.) 
The  weak  points  of  the  present  syslem. — I  believe  I 
am  quiie  correcc  in  stating,  that  in  our  heavy  land  dis- 
tricts only  50  acres  out  of  every  100  are  available  to  pro- 
duce food  for  man  or  profit  to  the  farmer.  Full  20  acres 
are  consumed  by  the  farm  horses,  25  acres  in  long  fal- 
lows growing  nothing,  but  involving  an  outlay  of  nearly 
5/.  fur  each  acre,  and  from  five  to  ten  acres  occupied  by 
banks,  ditches,  and  farm  buildings,  leaving  the  tenant 
the  produce  of  from  45  to  50  acres  t"  pay  all  charges  on 
100  acres.  I  think  it  is  high  time  such  a  system  should 
be  alteied  ;  that  by  perfect  drainage,  economy  of  manure, 
and  superior  cultivation,  12  acres  should  keep  the 
horses,  nud  all  the  rest  (save  the  homestead  and  tin  ex 
ternal  iron  or  wooden  boundary  fence)  be  available  for 
corn  or  roots.  Thatthis  isperfectly  practicable  is  proved 
in  Lincolnshire,  parts  of  Scotland,  and  other  highly  cul- 
tivated disincts.  It  is  an  easy  and  profirableway  of  adding 
40  per  cent,  to  our  territory  without  the  cost,  cruelty, 
and  trouble  of  conquest,  military  protection,  or  migra- 
tion, with  ihe  still  more  pleasing  reflection  of  not  having 
to  rend  asunder  those  kindly  ties  of  home,  affection,  and 
friendship,  the  want  of  which  is  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
many  ao  honest  emigrant.  With  regard  to  fences,  theie 
appears  a  sort  of  veneration  for  th  m  entirely  unaccoucit- 
able.  I  object  to  them  in  toto,  except  such  as  are  ot 
wood  or  iron.  The  banks  on  which  they  stand  are  pri- 
vileged receptacles  for  every  description  of  noxious  need, 
insect,  bird,  and  vermin.  Unhued,  unploughed,  they 
furnihh  HU  annual  crop  of  seed-weeds,  carried  by  winds, 
and  by  birds  on  the  land,  that  defies  all  the  farmer's 
attemjits  to  clean  it  ;  that  renders  l<mg  fallowing;  neces- 
sary, and  involves  a  perpetual  expense  in  hoeing,  and 
loss  by  superseding  so  much  of  the  regular  crops.  In 
fact,  in  a  variety  of  ways  they  involve  a  loss  far  beyond 
the  annual  interest,  for  the  repair  of  wood  or  iron  fences, 
or  charg(^  for  their  gradual  deterioration.  I  object  even 
to  well-ffgulated  thorn  fences,  on  the  score  of  exliaustion 
by  their  roots,  the  expense  of  clipping,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  disturbing  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  But 
my  dislike  amounts  to  positive  indignation  at  seeini^  the 
generality  of  fences  occupying  one-tenth  of  the  land  that 
should  grow  our  food,  and  employ  our  labour  and  our 
capital  spoiling  another  tenth  by  their  supply  of  weeds 
and  vermin  ;  their  interruption  ot  air  and  liyht — to  >ay 
nothing  of  the  facilities  they  afford  lor  fraud  and  negli-ct 
of  duty,  and  the  difficulties  they  interpose  to  a  ready 
supervision  by  the  farmer  or  his  bailiff.  It  shelter  is 
.  needed  at  particular  seasons,  it  can  readily  be  aflfoided 
by  other  means.  In  cold  and  elevated  districts,  well- 
regulated  plantation-belts  are  essential,  but  cannot  be 
required  in  our  midland  and  southern  counties,  where 
there  sliould  be  well-arranged  homesteads,  through  which 
no  noith  or  east  wind  should  be  permitted  to  breathe — 
much  less  blow. 

Another  gross  oversight  is  in  the  placement  of  build- 
ings. How  olten  is  profitunwittingly  sacrificed  to  minur 
cousiderationa  !  To  gain  the  view  of  a  road,  or  because 
the  premises  would  show  better,  we  starve  our  cattle 
'With  a  north  or  east  aspect,  shutting  out  the  sunny 
warmth.     Gutters  to  the  buildings  or  drainage  to  the 


yard  itself  are  seldom  thought  of,  it  being  a  sine  qud  non 
that  a  farm-yard  should  be  both  cold  and  wet. 

There  are  many  other  matters  that  strike  me  as  requir- 
ing amendment.  Time  is  money  (at  least  it  is  paid  for 
in  money),  therefore  light  spring  carts  and  improved  im- 
plements, with  active  but  strong  horses,  will  necessarily 
make  quick  smart  men  ;  but  this  cannot  be  till  we  drain 
our  lands,  knock  down  our  fences,  and  substitute  dry 
firm  land  for  knee-deep  muddy  lanes.  If,  as  a  matter  of 
calculation,  there  are  40  points  in  Agriculture  (and  there 
are  more)  a  saving  of  one-half  per  cent,  in  each  will 
clearly  make  a  diflference  of  20  per  cent. 

I  have  been  found  fault  with  for  removing  the  trees, 
"spoiling  the  landscape  and  beauties  of  the  country,"  as 
if  farming  were  not  a  business,  and  carried  on  for  profit 
rather  than  appearance  :  one  might  almost  as  properly 
suggest  to  the  manufacturer  costly  and  spacious  orna-' 
merits  to  take  the  place  of  his  spindles  and  machinery. 
Besides,  perfect  drainage  of  house,  buildings,  or  land,  is 
impossible  where  you  have  trees  and  fences  ;  their  roots 
will  travel  many  yards  in  search  of  moisture,  will  seize  on 
and  occupy  a  drain  (as  a  Vine-root  would  on  a  bone),  and 
effectually  choke  it.  I  know  an  instance  where  the  root 
of  a  Pear-tree  followed  the  retreating  water  of  a  well  40 
feet. 

I  have  been  censured  for  erecting  so  spacious  a  barn, 
and  for  building  it  with  bricks  on  the  plea  of  its  endan- 
gering  the  sample  in  a  damp  season.  This  objection  is 
untenable,  the  roof  having  gutters,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  being  perfectly  drained  inside  and  out, 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  water  rises  by  capillary 
attraction.  We  have  also  about  four  dozen  of  iron  air- 
bricks as  ventilators,  and  take  care  not  to  fill  it  entirely, 
but  leave  a  space  for  ventilation  between  the  corn  and 
the  roof.  Last  season,  with  its  contents  of  twenty-five 
acres,  the  sample  was  excellent,  and  having  just  hastily 
filled  it  before  that  heavy  rain  which  wetted  most  of  the 
stacks  through,  and  deteriorated  the  samples  five  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  It  saved  us  at  least  20^. 

Threshing  machines  are  valued  principally  for  their 
facility  of  conversion,  and  the  quantity  they  perform. 
To  me  their  more  perfect  extraction  of  the  grain,  and 
prevention  of  fraud  or  neglect,  are  far  more  important 
considerations.  A  single  grain  of  wheat  in  fifty  is  two 
pounds  in  every  hundred,  or  five  shillings  per  acre,  and 
an  examination  of  straw  whenever  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, gives  us  fearful  evidence  of  what  is  lost  by  im- 
perfect ihreshing  and  shaking. 

I  frequently  see  with  pain  the  farmer  engaged  in 
laborious  pursuits  (the  work  of  his  labourers),  when  his 
time  should  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  keeping 
correct  and  daily  accounts  of  all  his  monetary  and  other 
transactions,  so  that,  by  a  reference  to  each  particular 
department,  he  could  at  once  detect  generally,  or  in 
detail,  the  weak  points  that  require  amending. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  farmer  more  likely 
to  succeed  for  dressing  or  acting  like  one  of  his  common 
labourers — it  is  the  mind  and  calculation  makes  the  man. 
The  NoJi- application  of  Capital  to  Land  Improve- 
ments.— It  seems  singular  that  in  this  age  of  super- 
abundant capit'il  and  superfluous  unemployed  labour, 
there  should  never  have  been  a  concentration  of  wealth 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  Agriculture.  We 
have  had  companies  with  unlimited  capital  for  the 
wildest  and  most  unprofitable  schemes,  as  well  as  the 
most  trivial.  We  lend  without  compunction  our  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  employ  the  labour  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  who  are  now  our  com- 
petitors in  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and 
who  may  be  to-moirow  our  greatest  enemies  in  warfare. 
It  seems  like  a  national  di>grace,  that  whilst  we  have  had 
companies  for  almost  everything,  from  a  railway  to  a 
steam-washing  and  milk  company,  we  have  had  no  "  Im- 
provement of  our  Native  Land  Company."  And  yet 
thsre  is  nothing  so  grateful  as  the  soil — so  safe — so  per- 
manent—so  large  in  pecuniary  amount — so  honourable 
and  pleasant  in  pursuit. 

There  may  appear  difficulties  in  the  way — but  in 
what  undertakings  are  there  not  ?  Under  a  well- 
arranged  Act  of  Parli'uiient,  thousands  of  landlords 
whose  mortgaged  esta'es  are  now  almost  an  incum- 
brance to  them,  would  readily  avail  themselves  ot  an 
opportunity  that  would  render  their  sterile  lands  valu- 
able properties,  increase  the  capital  employed  on 
them,  improve  the  condition  and  diminish  the  com- 
petition ot  our  farmers,  reduce  pauperism  and  discontent 
bv  furnishing  employment  to  the  willing  labourer  without 
emigration,  and  keep  in  our  own  country  and  for  our 
own  benefit  that  large  sum  annually  paid  for  foreign 
corn.  If  there  had  been  such  a  company,  I,  for  one, 
would  have  invested  my  spare  capital  in  it;  but  there 
not  being  one,  I  have  curried  out  individually,  at  uo 
small  personal  trouble  and  thought,  tliose  improvements 
which  I  hope  to  see  some  day  effected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  a  well-regulated  charter  of  asaociated  capital- 
ists, who  will  derive  not  only  a  good  pecuniary  benefit, 
but  the  more  enviable;  gratification  of  having  conferred 
a  valuable  boon  on  their  fellow  countrymen. — I.J.  Mechi, 
4,  Leadenhall- street,  London. 

P.S.  I  am  preparing  drawings  and  ground  plans  of 
my  buildings  and  machinery,  which,  with  copies  of  my 
letters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  to  any  gentleman  inter- 
ehted  in  agriculture.  The  plans  and  designs  are  my 
own.  The  general  application  of  the  expenditure  is  as 
follows : — 

Draining,  fi;ncing,  levelling,  ditching,  and  roads        .^€'2200     0     0 
Barn,  slalilinp.  tanks,  sheds,  yards,  &c.  .        .    2000    0    0 

Hou'ie  and  offices 1000     0     0 

Machinery,  implements,  steam  apparatus,  &c.  .      500     0     0 

Manure,  marl,  &c 5(to    0    o 

JHi2t)0     0     0 


The  item  for  house  has  been  objected  to,  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  farmer  is  not  entitled  to  be  as  well 
housed  as  a  tradesman  or  manufacturer,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced brick  and  slate  buildings  are  ultimately  much 
cheaper  than  board  and  thatch.  I  would  caution  gentle- 
men who  may  visit  my  farm  this  year,  agdinst  raising 
their  expectations  too  high,  for  although  the  land  is  aU 
cropped  and  doing  well,  considering  the  dry  season,  I 
would  have  them  remember  that  last  year  it  was  considered 
the  poorest  farm  in  Essex  ;  that  since  January  1843,  we 
have  cut  80  miles  of  drains,  and  spread  their  contents 
(nasty  yellow  stiff  loam)  on  the  surface;  that  we  have 
removed  5000  yards  of  banks  and  fences,  filled  up  the 
ditches,  cut  new  ditches  (on  the  heavy  land  there  should 
be  one  every  seven  or  eight  acres),  made  new  roads,  cut 
down  and  converted  between  200  and  30O  trees,  carted 
across  the  land  60,000  bushels  of  stones,  300,000  drain- 
pipes, 400,000  bricks,  200  loads  of  timber,  slates,  iron, 
stone,  sand,  lime,  and  building  materials;  that  we  have 
removed  all  the  old  buildings,  and  erected  new  ones  on  a 
different  site  ;  that  everything  has  been  out  of  order  and 
out  of  time,  and  that  all  this  was  done  in  sixteen  months, 
without  long  fallowing  a  single  field. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XX. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Continued  froTti  page  415.) 

The  main  requisite  is  to  mis  the  clay  and  loam  inti- 
mately with  the  soil,  the  reasons  of  which  have  been 
stated  under  the  head  of  marl.  However  little  difficulty 
there  may  be  to  mix  loam  with  the  furrow-slice,  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  clay,  on  which  account  the  former  is  always 
preferable,  especially  if  marshy  soils  are  to  be  manured. 
The  surest  way  to  succeed  with  clay  is  to  use  only  small 
quantities  at  once  ;  if,  therefore,  300.000  lbs.  are  intended 
for  one  acre,  it  is  best  to  take  only  100,000  lbs.  every 
five  or  six  years.  It  must  always  remain  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  field  during  winter,  as  the  absorbed  and 
then  frozen  water  will  best  convert  it  into  a  powder.  If, 
however,  humic  earth  is  to  be  had,  nothing  better  can  be 
done  than  to  mix  it  with  the  clay  or  loam  before  they 
are  used  in  alternate  layers  in  large  heaps,  to  let  them 
remain  so  for  some  time,  and  to  work  it  up  once  or  twice, 
by  which  the  clay  will  be  loosened  and  so  more  easily 
mixed  with  the  soil.  By  these  means  a  soil  sufficient  in 
humus  will  be  supplied  with  that  amount  of  humic  acid 
which  is  required  for  decomposing  the  silicates  of  the 
clay.  In  some  places  clay  or  loam  is  also  put  into  heaps 
in  alternate  layers  with  manure  ;  but  in  order  that  both 
these  substances  may  become  thereby  mixed,  Ihe  heaps 
must  be  left  standing  at  least  a  year,  and  worked  up  dur- 
ing this  period  several  times.  In  other  places  they  con- 
struct of  the  loam,  intended  to  improve  the  fields,  a  wall 
three  feet  high  around  the  dung  sink  ;  on  the  top  of  this 
wall  is  a  gutter,  in  which  at  times  the  superfluous  liquid 
is  poured.  In  this  way  the  liquid  manure  is  consumed, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  an  earth  is  obtained,  which 
being  saturated  with  many  powerful  ingredients,  will  act 
very  powerfully  ;  still,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as 
the  loam  is  deficient  in  humus,  much  ammonia  will  always 
be  volatilised. 

Fields  which  have  been  manured  with  loam  or  clay, 
and  have  borne  one  crop,  are  generally  left  afterwards 
for  pasture,  as  time  will  effect  the  mixing  much  better 
than  the  most  careful  work.  Loam  contains  mostly 
more  soda,  potash,  gypsum,  common  salt,  &c.,  in  the 
lower  strata  than  in  the  higher  ones,  and  it  is  better  to 
use  the  former  ;  on  this  subject,  however,  nothing  but  a 
chemical  analysis  can  yield  certain  data.  Clay,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  contain  in  its  lower  strata  any  more 
of  the  easily  soluble  mineral  substances,  as  the  water 
cannot  filter  through  them. 

Mariuring  with  Loam  and  Clay  in  a  Boasted  State. — 
A  long  experience  has  proved,  especially  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  that  the  manuring  properties  of  loam  and  clay 
are  considerably  increased,  if  exposed  previously  to  the 
action  of  fire.  The  advantage  which  this  operation  will 
produce  with  a  good  material  and  in  appropriate  locali- 
ties, is  striking  ;  and  it  has  even  gone  so  far,  that 
some  have  asserted,  that  manuring  with  burnt  clay 
renders  manuring  with  dung  superfluous.  Although  this 
assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  fact,  still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  by  roasted  clay  or  loam  one  substance  is 
conveyed  to  the  soil,  which  is  a  most  important  in- 
gredient of  dung,  viz.  nitrogen.  Because,  if  a  loam  or 
clay  is  roasted,  which  contain  already  protoxide  of  iron 
or  manganese,  or  in  which  these  substances  are  formed 
during  burning  from  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manganesoj 
ammonia  will  be  formed  the  moment  that  water  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air  have  access,  as  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron  and  manganese  decompose  the  water  and 
combine  with  its  oxygen  into  an  oxide,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  will  be  set  free,  which  will  then  unite  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  ammonia,  the  Utter  being  either 
condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  clay,  or  received  by  the 
moisture  which  is  at  hand.  That  this  process  really 
takes  place,  I  have  found  by  many  experiments,  on  whiOU 
account  I  recommend  that  sort  of  clay  or  loam  for 
roasting  which  are  rich  in  iron  or  manganese.  A  calcu- 
lation made  by  me  shows,  that  if  the  clay  or  loam  used 
for  the  manuring  of  one  acre^  contains  1000  lbs.  prot- 
oxide of  iron  or  manganese,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
100  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  be  formed,  whicli  (as  we  know 
already)  will  produce  a  great  effect.  It  might  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  above  two  protoxides,  which  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  roasted  clay  into  the  soil,  will  rather  injure 
than  benefit  vegetation,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  both 
will  lose  by  heat  the  property  of  being  easily  dissolved 
in  either  carbonic  or  humic  acid.     Roasting  ha-,  more- 
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over,  aaoElier  esaeutml  use,  viz.  that  of  loosening  the 
silicates  contained  in  the  loam  or  clay,  by  which  they 
become  more  easily  soluble  in  carboDic  or  humic  acid, 
and  couverted  into  vegetable  nouriahment.  The  more 
silicates,  therefore,  the  clay  or  loam  used  contains,  the 
greater  will  be  the  utility  of  roasting.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  a  soil,  to  be  benefited  by 
the  application  of  roasted  clay,  must  not  be  deficient  in 
bamic  acid,  which  has  partly  to  transfer  the  bases  of  ihe 
silicates  into  the  plants,  and  partly  to  neutralise  and 
chemically  bind  the  ammonia  which  will  be  formed  in 
the  clay.  If,  therefore,  the  manuring  with  roasted  clay 
has  not  turned  out  well  in  all  places,  it  was  caused  either 
by  the  clay  not  possessing  enough  iron,  manganese,  or 
silicates,  or  by  tt^e  soil  bqing  deficient  in  free  humic  acid. 
The  effect  of  roasted  clay  will  be,  moreover,  (he  greater, 
the  more  gypsum,  common  salt,  and  phosphoric  salts 
it  T^ontaiiis,  as  those  substances  (independently  of  its 
other  component  parts)  are  most  powerful  nutriments 
of  plants. 

Loam  or  clay  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire  must  be  always  of  that  compactness  that  the  lumps 
will  not  crumble  to  pieces  during  burning,  else  fire  could 
not  properly  act  thioughout  them.  The  roastingis  either 
performed  in  a  sort  of  a  funnel-shaped  oveu,  built  for  the 
pnrpose  on  the  grates  on  which  the  clay  is  placed,  and 
fire  made  underneath,  or  it  may  be  put  in  high  heaps, 
with  wood,  peat,  and  such  like,  which  are  then  lighted. 
If  ovens  are  used  for  roasting,  the  lumps  of  clay  which 
are  biggest  and  have  most  consistency  are  placed  first  on 
the  grate,  and  the  smaller  ones  on  the  top ;  the  whole, 
however,  must  always  be  built  up  very  loosely,  so  that 
the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  fuel,  be  this  wood,  thorns, 
peat,  &c.,  can  pass  to  the  uppermoj^t  layer.  The  different 
contrivances  for  burning  clay  are  to  be  found  in  my 
work  on  Cultivation,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

(Far>i-yard  Duno,  Continued  from  pit  ge  415.) 
Some  ot  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  county 
dniig  considerable  portions  of  their  fields,  intended  for 
Beans  and  Turnips,  on  the  stubble,  immediately  before 
giving  it  the  winter  furrow  ;  and  this  practice  appears  to 
be  fast  gaining  ground.  The  soiling  of  working  horses 
in  the  stables,  on  green  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  during 
the  summer  months,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
COiUity,  and  a  similar  mode  of  fattening  cattle  for  the 
butcher  is  also  becoming  pretty  general.  The  Grass  for 
the  latter  is  cut  and  given  to  them  in  the  fold. yards,  with 
a  small  allowance  either  of  oil-cake  or  Bean-meal.  The 
ad?antagfs  of  this  method  of  summer  feeding  are  nume- 
rous and  apparent ;  but,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit  of 
soiling  arises  from  the  large  quantity  of  excellent  dung 
thereby  produced.  All  the  dung  thus  made  during  the 
summer  months  is,  in  most  instances,  applied  either  as  a 
top-dressing  to  Vefch-land  designed  for  Wheat,  or  spread 
upon  the  stubble  and  ploughed  in  with  the  winter  furrow 
in  order  to  dear  the  yards  for  their  winter  occupants. 

The  great  advantages  of  winter  dunging  are,  th»t  it 
economist's  time  wlien  the  season  of  more  active  labour 
comes  on,  and  that  the  dung  is  thereby  better  incorpo- 
rated with  the  land  than  it  could  be  when  applied 
with  drill  crops.  Steep  hilly  fields,  intended  for  green 
crops  in  the  fullowing  year,  are  almost  invariably  dunged 
on  the  Blubble  (whenever  dung  is  given) ;  the  cartage 
being  then  much  more  easily  effected  and  with  less  in- 
jary  to  ihc  land  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  the 
case  of  Bean- land,  (he  whole  allowance  of  manure  is  com- 
monly given  before  the  first  ploughing,  but  when  tlie 
field  is  deeigned  for  Turnips,  only  half  the  intended 
quantity  is  at  that  time  applied  ;  when  the  seeds  are 
being  sown,  the  remainder  of  the  dung  is  given  in  the 
ordioary  way  ;  or.  what  is  now  very  common,  instead  of 
dang,  a  small  quantity  of  bone-dust,  rape-dust,  or  guano, 
is  added  at  seed-time.  A  fair  average  allowance,  per 
imperial  acre,  aeems  to  be  from  10  to  12  loads  of  dung 
ploughed  in  with  theatubble-furrow,  and  .'i-i  cwt.  to  4cwt. 
of  rape-dust,  or  about  6  bushels  of  bone-dust,  given  when 
towing  the  Turnip-seeds.  When  the  dung  laid  on  the 
Stabble  ia  not  sufficiently  fermented,  a  little  boy  attends 
to  each  plough  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  irons  when 
entangled  with  ihe  rough  dung,  so  as  to  get  all  of  it 
completely  covered  in.  This  ia  a  point  of  much  coiise- 
qaence  with  most  of  the  farmers  here. 

Farm-yard  dung  ia  applied  to  the  land   while  under- 

foing  the  procenB  of  summer-fallow,  or  as  a  manure  witli 
leanfl,  Fotaioes,  TurnipH,  or  other  green  crops ;  when 
used  With  drilled  cropB,  the  carts  are  driven  along  the 
intervals,  and  the  dung  pulled  out  into  tmall  heaps  G  or  7 
yards  asunder, by  a  man  spircially  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  od  provided  with  a  dung-dra/^.  In  Kaat  Lothian, 
where  economy  appears  to  be  the  perpetual  watchword 
of  every  farmer,  it  itt  cmttomary  to  have  a  few  boyn  for 
leading  the  liurHes  from  tbe  dung-hea|)  tu  the  drillit ;  a 
man  diags  out  the  dung,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
•pplirU,  and  iheboys  return  frith  the  empty  carto.  Much 
attCDiion  i»  now  every  where  be»'owtd  upon  the  equal 
distribuiiMii  of  Ihe  dung  in  the  dnllH.  'J'hc  Hpreading  is 
alwayi  (loite  by  women;  three  drilU  are  t'lken  together, 
a  woman  to  e4ch,Mrid  lite  Ktcnard  or  Bome  careful  penoii 
goea  behidd  Ihcm  in  order  to  correct  any  defi^cta  In  the 
SpreadiiiK.  When  the  drills  are  very  long,  and  the  work 
going  at:tively  forward,  it  is  usual  to  have  two  partien  of 
Spre^era,  Commencing  at  oppositt:  end«  of  the  drdU. 
•Bd  oiretinK  about  midway.  Most  of  the  farmers  ure 
▼•ry  Bolictt<m»  lo  have  the  dung  covered  in  as  noon  after 
■preading  n^  posHible,  in  order  to  prevent  '\U  evaporation  ; 
■ml  in  warm.  Hunoy  weather  none  ih  left  un<;overed, 
either  ■pr.-^d,  or  in  heaps  between  yokings,  or  during 
fcbe  time  aiUitt'^  for  rest. 


The  qiiantityof  farmyard  duDg  applied  with  the  different 
crops  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  the  whole  stock  of  manure  at  the  farmer's 
command.  In  former  times  20  to  24  double  loads  were 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  allowance  ;  but  this  valua- 
ble substance  is  now  much  better  economised.  The 
practice  of  the  best  farmers  is  to  give  a  liberal  but  limited 
quantity  frequently,  not  saturating  the  land  at  one  time 
with  manure,  and  neglecting  it  for  many  years  afterwards, 
but  to  maintain  a  uniform  or  increasing  fertility  in  the 
soil.  For  common  Turnips,  12  to  14  loads,  of  about  18 
cwt.  each,  is  the  quantity  generally  given  per  acre.  Po- 
tatoes and  Swedish  Turnips  commonly  receive  a  few 
loads  additional,  say  15  to  17  cart-loads  per  acre. 

Lime. — An  abundant  supply  of  limestone  is  amongst 
the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  East  Lothian  for 
successful  agriculture.  What  is  termed  the  mountain 
limestone  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  particu- 
larly in  the  parishes  of  Dunbar,  Preston-Kirk,  North 
Berwick,  and  Salton,  where  kilns  for  burning  it  are  kept 
going  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  The  quantity 
of  lime  formerly  used  in  this  shire  was  very  considerable, 
it  having  been  found  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  the  strong 
clayey  land  ;  it  is  employed  now  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  compared  with  what  was  formerly  used.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  kilns  are  at  present  idle,  very  few  of 
the  farmers  applying  lime  in  any  considerable  quantities 
to  the  land.  This,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  land  once  thoroughly  limed  (as  every  farm 
here  has  been)  derives  comparatively  little  advantage, 
and  may  possibly  be  injured  from  further  application  of 
this  valuable  substance,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  first  dose. 

Lime  is  usually  conveyed  from  the  kiln  to  the  fields 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  ;  or  between  the 
completion  of  Turnip  sowing  and  the  commencement 
of  the  harvest  operations.  It  is  applied  to  land  at 
all  stages  o/  the  rotation  ;  but  it  is  during  the  season  in 
which  it  is  in  fallow  that  lime  can  be  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the 
Turnip-crop,  in  which  case  it  is  either  spread  upon  the 
land  and  harrowed  in  before  forming  the  drills,  or  applied 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  operations  of  tiie 
horse-hoe  and  drill-grubber  necessary  for  the  crop  suffi 
clently  incorporates  it  with  the  soil. 

The  usual  mode  of  managing  lime  is  as  follows  : — 
When  conveyed  from  the  kilns  to  the  field  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied,  it  is  laid  down  in  small  heaps  at  regular 
intervals,  and  immediately  covered  with  earth  ;  a  gradual 
slacking  speedily  commences,  and  the  stones  soon 
crumble  down  into  fine  powder;  after  which  it  is  spread 
upon  the  land  and  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow. 
On  heavy  soils  90  to  100  bushels  of  newly-calcined 
lime  are  reckoned  a  moderate  dose  per  acre  ;  on  lighter 
soils  a  less;  and  in  very  stiff  clays  a  greater  quantity 
is  generally  applied. 

Composts. — Lime  is  now  principally  used  in  mixtures 
with  earthy  or  vegetable  substances.  The  Quickens  or 
Couch-grass  collected  off  the  land  while  in  fallow  or  pre- 
paring tor  fallow  crops,  are  in  most  cases  heaped  up  in 
some  convenient  corner  of  the  field,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  years,  until  their  strong 
vegetative  powers  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  then  com- 
pounded with  a  good  proportion  of  hot  lime.  Composts 
thus  formed  are  found  to  be  a  valuable  top-dressing 
either  for  Grass  or  arable  land.  Lime  is  mixed  up  with 
waste,  earth-scourings  of  ditches,  scrapings  of  road-sides, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  compost-heaps  thus  formed  in 
the  fields,  others  are  also  formed  in  convenient  spots  near 
the  farm-steading,  to  which  the  cleanings  of  the  poultry- 
house,  scrapings  of  roads,  coal-ashes,  aud  offal  of  every 
description  are  regularly  taken. 

Sea-weed. — The  farmers  along  the  coast  from  North- 
Berwick  eastward,  avail  themselves  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  sea-weed  or  sea-ware,  (Algse  marina)  driven 
ashore  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  It  ia  con- 
sidered a  very  useful  species  of  manure  for  the  light  dry 
soils  adjacent  to  the  coast,  but  is  not  found  advantageous 
on  clays.  Sea-ware  is  immediate,  but  transient  in  its 
effects  ;  seldom  lasting  for  a  longer  period  than  a  single 
crop.  It  is  applied  to  the  land  as  fresh  as  possible, 
being  always  spread  upon  the  field  when  brought  from 
the  sea,  and  is  used  at  all  times  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained.  It  has  invariably  been  found  highly  efficacious 
as  a  top-dressing  to  Grass  lands,  and  also  as  a  manure  for 
Potatoes,  but  the  crop,  though  bulky,  is  generally  inferior 
in  quality;  sea-ware  is  seldom  mixed  with  other  8ub- 
Btances. 

Bonc-duHt. — Large  quantities  of  this  valuable  sub- 
stance have  long  been  employed  with  the  best  eflects  in 
this  county,  for  the  manuring  of  Turnips  on.  light  dry 
Hoils,  to  which  it  seems  best  adapied.  The  quantity  of 
bone-du>it  annually  used  has  couhidcrably  decreased  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  guano,  and  ottier  fertilisers.  Tho  bones  are  allowed  to 
undergoaslightdegreeof  fermentation  before  being  applied. 
For  thiw  purpose  they  arc  made  up  into  a  heap  in  some 
convenient  spot  about  the  steading  or  tho  8tack-yani,and 
covered  with  straw.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water  during  dry  weather  ucceieratew  their  fermenta- 
tion. 'I'he  only  crop  lo  which  bonu-dunt  Ih  liere  applied, 
ih  Turnips  ;  when  UHc-d  unmixed  witli  any  other  subatancu, 
the  quantity  uhuully  given  in  two  quarti-rH  per  acre.  But 
bone-dust  is  now  very  frequently  combined  with  other 
manures,  such  as  farm-yard  dung,  rupe-dust,  Ac.  ;  mix- 
ing it  with  finely-Hifted  conl-iinhcH,  and  alltiwing  the 
muss  to  ferment,  appearH  lo  Ix;  a  must  judiciouH  and 
ecunomicut  plan.  Tlie  boriew  arc  Hcuttered  along  the 
hollows  of  the  drills  by  the  hand,  the  women  employed 


at  the  work  carrying  a  small  quantity  in  their  canvass 
aprons,  and  a  boy  attends  to  supply  them  with  hones 
when  required.  The  drills  are  not  formed  as  deep  for 
hone-dust,  as  when  farm-yard  dung  ia  applied.  An 
apparatus  attached  to  the  Turnip-sowing  machine  is  used 
in  some  places  for  depositing  the  bones  while  sowing  the 
seed,  but  this  double  machine  is  not  much  employed* 
Some  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  sprinkle  the  bone-dust 
before  using  it,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  a  few  are 
this  year  trying  the  solution  of  bones  in  sulphuric  acid^ 
which  has  produced  such  astonishing  results  in  other 
districts.  The  price  of  bone-dust  is  here,  2s,  4d.  to- 
2s.  Qd.  per  bushel  of  about  471bs. 

Rape-dust. — This  is  another  species  of  manure  very 
much  used  in  this  county.  It  is  applied  with  advantage 
to  almost  every  crop,  but  is  considered  to  be  best 
adapted  to  Turnips.  When  used  with  this  crop  it  is 
commonly  mixed  with  bone-dust,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  or  with  farm-yard  dung,  guano,  eypsum,  &c- 
When  used  alone,  8  to  10  cwt.  is  the  quantity  usually 
applied  to  the  acre.  Rape-dust  is  frequently  employed' 
as  a  top-dressing  to  Wheat  lands,  in  which  case  it  i& 
scattered  upon  the  surface  while  sowing  the  seed,  and 
covered  in  by  the  harrows.  It  is  considered  to  be  better 
suited  to  strong,  stiff  soils,  than  to  those  of  a  light,  dry, 
and  friable  quality.  Its  price  is  5/.  IO5.  per  ton :  a 
bushel  weighs  about  52  lbs. 

Guano,  although  but  recently  introduced  into  East 
Lothian  husbandry,  is  now  very  extensively  used  as  a 
manure  for  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  and  also,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  as  a  top-dressing  to  Grass  lands  and  corn- 
crops.  It  appears  from  the  results  of  the  various  trials 
which  have  been  here  made  with  it,  that  genuine  guano  is- 
a  most  powerful  fertiliser.  In  applying  guano  to  the 
Turnip-crop,  it  is  always  strewed  along  the  hollow  of  the 
drills  immediately  before  sowing  the  seed  ;  the  drills  are 
then  reversed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  dung  isusedj, 
and  the  seed  sown  by  the  Turnip-sowing  machine.  A 
similar  mode  of  application  is  generally  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Potatoes,  and  the  sets  planted  in  contact  with  the- 
guano.  I  am  aware  that  many  intelligent  men  recom- 
mend the  interposition  of  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  between 
the  guano  and  the  sets,  and  that  some  writers  on  this 
manure  even  maintain  that  it  should  never  be  applied  in 
immediate  contact  with  any  seeds.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  to  state,  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such 
precaution  is  observed  by  the  generality  of  East  Lothian 
farmers.  Indeed,  I  personally  witnessed  several  acres  of 
Potatoes  as  well  as  Turnips  manured  by  guano  last  year, 
and  the  sets  were  planted  on  the  manure  precisely  as  ia 
the  case  of  dung.  In  one  instance  of  a  Potato-crop 
manured  in  this  way  by  guano,  the  quantity  of  Potatoes 
obtained  from  the  lot  to  which  guano  was  applied,  was 
very  nearly  double  the  produce  of  a  similarly-sized  lot 
manured  by  the  usual  quantity  of  well-fermented  farm- 
yard dung.  The  quantity  applied  was  3i  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  the  soil  a  strong  clay,  thorough-drained.  This  ex- 
periment, to  be  afterwards  noticed,  came  under  my  own 
observation  ;  I  can,  therefore,  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

Guano  is  this  year  apphed  to  a  very  considerable- 
extent  in  the  manuring  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  yet  judged  from  the  former  crop,  with  suc- 
cess. Before  using  this  manure  it  is  finely  sifted,  and 
all  the  lumps  well  broken  and  re-sifted.  When  used 
alone,  the  usual  quanttty  applied  is  2  cwt.  to  3  cwt. 
per  acre  for  Turnips,  and  from  3  to  4  cwt.  for  Potatoes. 
Price  11/.  per  ton. 

Gypsum. — This  substance  has  been,  but  is  not  noWy. 
much  used  as  a  manure  in  this  county.  The  cropa  to> 
which  gypsum  is  applied  are  Turnips  and  Potatoes.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  Clover  and  Corn  crops. 
When  used  for  Turnips  or  Potatoes  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  other  manures,  such  as  guano,  rape-dust,  &c., 
and  when  applied  to  Corn-crops  it  is  either  scattered 
upon  the  surface  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed  in  th& 
same  manner  as  rape-dust,  or  sown  at  a  subsequent 
period.  Moist  weather  is,  of  course,  preferred  for  apply- 
ing gypsum.  The  quantity  usually  given  when  used 
alone  is  2t]t  to  3  cwt.  per  acre.  Some  farmers  in  this 
quarter  are  now  beginning  to  strew  a  little  gypsum  on 
the  farmyard  dung  while  being  turned  over,  before  using, 
and  a  few  also  sprinkle  the  stable-floor  with  it  every 
morning  after  being  cleaned.  Potato  sets  are  now  gene- 
rally powdered  over  with  gypsum  before  planting.  Price 
ol.  per  ton  ;  weight  per  bushel,  94  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Until  the  introduction  of  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda  engaged  much  attention,  and  was  supposed 
to  possess  very  strong  fertilising  properties.  AUh"UgU 
not  80  much  employed  now  as  formerly,  it  ia  still  applied 
to  some  extent  principally  as  a  top-dressing  to  Corn- 
crops  prcsenling  u  weakly  stunted  appearance.  It  is 
altio  occasionally  applied  to  Grass  lands.  The  quantity 
commonly  used  is  1  to  iy  cwt.  per  acre.  Its  high  pncej 
20/.  per  ton,  ia  an  obstacle  to  its  extended  use.  Besides 
the  different  species  of  manures  now  enumerated,  there 
are  soveral  others,  such  us  soot,  nitrate  of  potash,  muriate 
of  Hoihi,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  ocoa- 
sionally  UHcd.  They  are  not,  however,  employed  in  any 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tiona  which  have  been  hitherto  made  with  them,  have  been 
generally  contradictory  and  imhciHivo. —  T,  Sullivan. 

POTATO  SI'ARCII. 
Of  all  the  starch-hearing  plants,  tho  Potato  ia  that 
which  alforda  tho  greatest  quantity  of  produce  frotn  a 
given  Hiirfacc  of  land.  Thu  diifereiit  varieties  of  1 0- 
tato  dilfer,  however,  very  much  ;  and  the  fallowing  table 
will  indicate  exactly  the  circuniHtances  of  the  moHt  im- 
portant kinds.     The  plants  were  grown  all  on  the  samO 
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quality    of  land,   and    the   analyses   are  by    Payen,    the 
eminent  French  Agricultural  chemist. 


1  cwt.seefi 
produced. 

1  statute 

acre 
produced. 

100  parts  contained 

Varieties. 

Water 

Starch. 

Gluten 
&  I'ibre. 

Rohan 

Large  Yellow      . 

Scnich 

Slow  Island 

Legonz-ie    . 

Siberian 

Diivillers     .   ' 

5s  cwt; 

37      ,. 
32      „ 
'-6.     „ 
32       ,, 
41)      ,, 
40       ., 

H;^  tons. 

9i      „ 

8 
14 

3 
10         „ 
10         ,. 

-5  2 
61.7 
69.8 
7>l-4 
71.2 
77  8 
73.3 

16.6 
23.3 
22  0 
12.3 
20.5 
14.0 
13  6 

S.2 
8.0 
8.2 
8.3 
8.3 
8.2 
8.1 

These  results  show  that  the  quantity  of  starch  is  not 
largest  necessarily  in  those  varieties  which  yield  the 
greatest  weiglit  of  tubers.  Thus  an  acre  of  large  yellow 
Potatoes,  which  gives  but  9^  tons  of  tubers,  produces  2 
tons  3  cwt.  of  st>trcli,  whilst  the  acre  of  Slow  Island  Po- 
tatoes, which  produce  14  tons  of  tubers,  gives  only  1  ton 
15  cwt.  of  starch.  In  cultivating  the  plant  (or  the  pur- 
pose  of  extracting  this  material,  it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importtince  lo  attend  to  the  existence  of  these 
varieties. 

The  preparation  of  starch  from  the  Potato  is  an  opera- 
tion of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  well  adapted  for  the  indus- 
try of  the  smaller  towns,  where  Potatoes  would  be 
usually  cheap.  It  requires  only  the  most  ordinary  skill, 
and  involves  little  machinery,  the  greatest  nicety  in  it 
being  perfect  cleanliness,  and  care  thut  the  washings  be 
well  finished,  and  with  pure  water.  The  operations  of 
the  manufacture  are — 1st.  Washing  the  tubers  ;  2d. 
Rasping  them  to  a  pulp  ',  3d.  Pressing  the  pulp  ;  4th. 
Washing  the  rough  starch;  5th.  Draining  and  drying 
the  produce.     6th.  Bolting  and  storing. 

Of  these  operations  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  one 
or  two  in  detail. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  tubers  into  a  pulp  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  cutting  cylinders,  to  which  the 
Potatoes  are  supplied  from  a  hopper,  nearly  as  grain  is 
to  a  mill.  The  more  rapidly  the  cutters  move,  the  finer 
is  the  pulp  produced,  and  the  more  perfect  the  subsequent 
extraction  of  the  starch,  and  hence  they  generally  make 
600  to  900  turns  in  the  minute,  and  as  these  cylinders 
are  usually  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  their  periphery 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  from  1000  to  1500  yards  in  a 
xuinute.  A  single  cylinder  of  the  above  dimensions  and 
of  16  inches  long,  making  800  revolutions  in  a  minute, 
will  reduce  to  pulp  about  50  bushels  of  Potatoes  per  hour. 
This  for  the  \'2  working  hours  is  about  10  tons. 

The  object  of  pressing  or  sifting  tbe  pulp  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  fecula  from  all  foreign  substances,  especially 
from  the  cellular  tissue,  which,  being  coarser,  rests  on 
the  sieve  through  which  the  fine  starch  passes.  A  great 
variety  of  mechanical  arrangements  have  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  which  fulfil  their  object,  but  there  re- 
inaius  always  with  the  residual  pulp  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  fecula  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  starch,  diffused  in  the  current  of  water  by  which 
it  has  beeu-waahedxmt  frora[-*he-4}ulp,-ia  run^  into  rats, 
Where  it  gradually  settles.  When  the  water  has  become 
quite  clear,  it  is  poured  off,  and  fresh  water  put  on  : 
iinally,  the  starch  is  taken  out  and  dried  on  floors.  As 
it  consolidates  into  very  firm  masses,  it  requires  finally 
to  be  broken  down  by  a  kind  of  bolting  machine,  before 
being  put  up  for  sale. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  some  valuation  of  the  money 
circumstances  of  this  manufacture.  An  acre  of  Potatoes, 
very  well  manured,  and  on  good  land,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  produce  nine  tons  of  Potatoes,  which  may  be 
taken  as  worth  15/.  From  such  Potatoes,  it  may  be 
expected  that,  with  proper  care,  15  per  cent,  of  pure 
starch  may  be  extracted,  and  hence,  from  the  9  tons 
27  cwt.  The  market  price  of  the  Potato  starch  is'variable  ; 
it  has  been  30j.  per  cwt.,  but  it  only  on  rare  occasions 
falls  below  20s.  Taking  it  at  20*.  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  acre  becomes  27A,  leaving  for  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  profit  12/.  and  of  this  certainly  a  large  pro- 
portion  should  be  profit.  1  do  not  think  I  value  the 
Potatoes  too  low,  as,  of  course,  the  manufacturer,  if  not 
himself  the  grower,  would  purchase  for  store  at  proper 
seasons,  and  avail  himself  of  the  lowest  terms. 

But  this  calculation  of  advantage  supposes  the  starch 
to  be  the  only  valuable  matter  extracted  from  the  Potato, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  residual  pulp, 
■which,  when  perfectly  dry,  amounts  to  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  tubers,  has  been  found 
a  most  nourishing  food  ;  in  fact,  it  contains  most  of  the 
nutritious  part  of  the  root,  the  mere  starch  which  v 
removed  being  comparatively  much  less  important  in 
jiutrition.  This  pulp,  if  moist,  putrefies  rapidlv,  it  is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  in  fact  analogous  to  animal  substances... 
composition,  and  consequently,  if  not  required  for  food" 
would  form,  by  being  made  with  lime  and  clay  into  a  com' 
post,  a  manure  of  great  value,  and  especially  suitable  foi 
restoring  to  the  Potato  ground  the  substances  which  the. 
crop  in  growing  had  removed.  The  waters,  with  which 
the  pulp  is  first  washed,  dissolve  a  quantity  of  the  solublu 
constituents  of  the  Potato.  They  rapidly  putrefy,  and 
exhale  an  odour  so  rotten  as  to  have  rendered  the  starch 
factories  near  Paris  a  nuisance  to- the  neighbourhood 
until  it  was  suggested  to  employ  this  water  as  a  manure] 
which  has  been  perfectly  successful,  and  at  once  removed 
an  important  draw-back  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
materially  increased,  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
farms.' 

If  these  residues  be  properly  economised,  it  is  evident 
that  the  cost  of  growing  the  Potatoes  may  be  materially 
diminished.  The  atmosphere,  in  itself,  furnishes  in  fact 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  which  the  starch  is 
formed,  aad  if  the  matters  taken  from  the  soil  in  each 


crop,  be  returned  lo  it  in  the  residues  of  the  manufacture, 
the  cost  of  manure,  so  heavy  for  this  particular  plant, 
may  be  almost  entirely  obviated. 

In  th'S  country,  where  tlie  extensile  use  and  culture  of 
the  Potato  have  become  almost  a  national  characteiislic; 
where  labour  not  rtqniring  considerable  skill  is  to  be  had 
so  cheap  ;  where  Potatoes  are  at  their  minimum  price;  it 
is  not  merely  to  be  regretted  but  absolutely  disaraceful 
to  ourselves,  that  we  import  from  Scotland  and  from 
France,  a  large  quantity  of  the  Potato  starch  to  be  con- 
sumed in  Ireland. 

The  starch  is  not  the  only  material  extracted  from  Po- 
tatoes, and  extensively  available  in  the  aris.  The  Potato 
itself  reduced  to  flour,  is  at  present  extensively  employed 
upon  tlie  Continent  in  the  preparaiion  of  a  very  whole- 
some quality  of  bread,  and  the  starch  itself  is  consumed 
in  making  confectionary,  jellies,  sago,  tapioca,  in  thick- 
ening paper,  and  in  a  variety  of  uses,  by  which  such 
quantities  of  it  are  employed  as  to  render  its  manufacture 
a  really  important  and  extensive  department  of  industry. 
The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  applications  of  Potato 
starch  is,  however,  one  to  which  the  excise  laws  of  ibis 
country  would  probably  present  invincible  impediments. 
It  is  the  preparation  of  sugar  and  of  spirits.  Under  the 
influence  of  certain  chemical  agents,  simple,  yet  peculiar 
in  their  action,  and  to  which  it  would  not  be  my  province 
here  to  refer  in  detail,  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and 
this  sugar,  by  fermentation,  yields  spirits.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  corn  is  almost 
abandoned.  Potato  spirit  is  almost  universally  used;  and 
in  flavour  it  so  resembles  brandy  that  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  quantity  of  the  French  brandy  brought  into 
London,  is  Potato  spirit  from  Hamburgh   coloured  with 

burned  sugar [From  Professor  Kane's  lately  published 

work,  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.'} 


Home  Correspondence. 

SpUsby  Union  Workhouse — Account  of  Pigs,  &c. 
&c.,  purchased  and  sold  by  tbe  guardians  of  the  above 
Union,  from  5th  Dec,  1842,  to  the  14th  Dec,  1843. 


6  Dec,  1842 
2  Jan.,  1843 

24  March  ,, 

1  April     „ 
1  July      „ 

29  Sept.     „ 

27  Oct.      „ 

6  NOT.     „ 

7  Nov.     „ 

25  Nov.      „ 

14  Dec.      „ 

To  6  Pigs     , 
„  4  Pigs      . 
,,  Butcher      for 

Killing 
„  Bill  for  Barley 

Meal    . 
„  4  Pigs     . 
„  Butcher      for 

Killing 
„  Bill  for  Barley 

Meal    . 
„  Butcher       for 

Killing 
„  Bill  for  Barley 

Meal    . 
„  4  Pigs     . 
„  3  Sacks  Barley 
,,  Butctier      for 

Killing 
,,      Do.        do. 

Balance    .    . 
£ 

o 

a 
o 
31 

ra 

Olio 
^  o> 

£    B.  d. 
10   13     0 
4     0     0 

0  4     0 

1  0     0 
3   12     0 

0     2     0 

0  19     6 

0     2     0 

0   12     0 
3   16     0 

2  5     0 

0     2     0 
0    a    0 

> 

i 
1 

2  Jan.,  1843 

24  March  „ 
I  April     „ 

27  Jfine     „ 
27  Clot.      „ 

25  Nov.     „ 
14  Dec.      „ 

23=       ■■„    •„    ■„    -_    1    i,    ■„    ■: 

— •"  -.       3    S    5    3    t?     "^     2    S" 
'^  ^  3        tn     ff)     n     IT)     ff5'    «     ff5'    <n' 

•     «  3 

il.         •  -  * •    . .  . 

c 
c- 
0 

£    J.  d. 
6  10    0 

10     0     0 

2   10     0 

2     0     0 

6   18     9 

4  15     0 

5  13     9 
10     6     7 
47   18     1 

4   U     0 

> 
3 
o 

B 

For  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  description  of  Potatoes  on  which  the  Pigs 
were  fed  the  preceding  three  years  of  this  account,  were 
sold  for  the  sum  of  2/.  7^.  Sd.  annually,  and  that  the  swill 
brought  in  the  sum  of  1/.  per  annum  :  M.  M'Intosh, 

Master Wm.  B.  tViuffaie,  Guardian,  Hareby. 

Sleeping  Seeds.  —  As  a  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  have  perused  Mr.  Campbell's  account  of 
his  **  Corn-producing  Liquids."  If  Mr.  Campbell  will 
refer  to  ''  Ellis's  Practical  Farmer,  or  Hertfordshire 
Husbandman,"  4th  edition,  published  1742,  at  page  25, 
he  will  find  the  following,  which  I  copy  verbatim  : — **  A 
prepared  Liquor  to  steep  Barley,  &c.  for  sowing. — Take 
a  quantity  of  the  grain  you  are  to  sow,  a  bushel,  more  or 
less,  and  boil  it  in  a  copper  (to  a  bushel  put  five  pails-full 
of  water)  till  the  grain  bursts,  and  the  water  thereby  be- 
comes impregnated  with  the  essential  salt  of  such  grain  ; 
strain  your  liquor,  and  give  the  corn  to  the  poultry  ;  thus 
there  may  be  no  waste.  While  the  liquor  is  hot,  put 
three  pounds  of  nitre,  that  it  may  dissolve,  and  add  four 
or  five  pails-full  of  water  which  drains  from  the  dunghill, 
or  urine  of  any  sort.  And  in  this  prepared  liquor  steep 
the  grain  about  24  hours.  Let  the  liquor  be  four  inches 
above  the  corn  in  the  fat  (vat.^),  because  the  corn  will 
swell  and  imbibe  it.  Then  take  the  grain  and  let  it  dry 
in  the  shade,  or  sift  lime  over  it,  which  will  dry  it  sooner, 
and  sow  one-third  less  than  usual,  and  you  will  assuredly 
find  the  benefit  by  twenty  fold  ;  I  have  actually  tried  it 
with  Barley,  and  bad  commonly  thirty  ears  from  one 
root.  The  liquor  that  is  left  will  serve  again  with  fresh 
addition,  or  is  admirable  to  water  a  garden.  About  three 
pounds  of  nitre,  as  above,  is  sufficient  for  as  much  as 
will  sow  an  acre  or  more  ;  and  what  is  left  is  still  tbe 
stronger  by  being  the  groundwork  of  the  next  addition 
of  nitre.  You  must  porr  your  prepared  liquor  warm 
upon  the  corn,  and  stop  all  as  close  as  you  can,  for  this 
causes  the  salts  to  be  put  in  motion.  Imbibe  the  corn 
one  evening   and   take  it  out  to  dry  the  next,  and  by 


morning  it  will  be  fit  to  sow  ;  at  ilie  same  time  you  may 
prepare  more  corn  for  the  next  day,  and  so  on  till  the 
season  is  over.  The  excell^-ncy  of  this  receipt  is  obvious 
in  several  cases.  1 .  It  saves  seed.  2.  It  in  some  mea- 
sure supplies  the  defect  of  lull  dressing  ihe  land,  by  the 
seed  being  full  of  riches  when  sown.  3.  It  produces 
greater  quantity  than  ordinary.  Lastly,  by  thus  steeping, 
the  grain  will  make  its  way  out  of  the  ground  if  drought 
should  succeed  ;  whereas  that  sown  dry,  anil  espfcially 
that  which  lies  nearest  ihe  surface,  will  courinuc  some- 
times (ill  Midsummer,  in  a  dry  summer,  before  it  grows, 
and  thereby  often  occasioiis  the  loss  of  great  part  of  the 
crop,  for  when  one  part  is  ripe  the  other  is  green  at  harvest, 
which  was  the  very  case  almost  alt  over  the  nation  this 
last  summer,  1731  ;  when  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  sow, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Barley  after  this  receipt,  which, 
brought  my  crop  up  more  even  than  my  neighbours,  to 
the  admiration  of  tbe  beholders,  and  liad  more  on  an, 
acre  than  ever  I  hud ;  I  believe  I  may  say  as  much 
again." — A  Welsh  Farmer.  .  > 

Potatoes. — I  have  grown  Potatoes  with  many  different 
kinds  of  manure,  both  fresh  and  decayed  ;  1  have  planted 
them  in  deep  drills  and  shallow;  I  have  tried  earthing 
them  up,  and  I  have  tried  them  without  enrthingup;  I 
have  used  freshly-cut  Grass  in  planting  them,  and  I  once 
had  an  excellent  crop,  by  merely  putting  chopped  or 
bruised  Cabbage-leaves  in  the  drills  with  the  set8;'thi5 
last  plan  1  believe  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  crops, 
more  especially  in  a  dry  season.  But  the  system  1  now 
pursue  is  one  which  I  have  employed  many  years,  and 
always  with  a  good  result.  The  main  point  to  be 
attended  to  for  insuring  a  good  crop,  must  of  necessity 
be  the  having  good  and  properly- saved  seed.  My 
method  is  this  : — At  the  usual  season  for  raising  the  Pota- 
toes, I  cause  them  to  be  ploughed  or  dug  up,  and  the 
quantity  I  reserve  for  seed  is  strewed  thinly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  in  any  shady  place  ;  secure,  of  course, 
from  the  invasion  of  cattle,  &c.  Here  I  suffer  thena, 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  varied  influences  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere, until  they  become  quite  green,  and  the  texture 
of  the  Potato  perfectly  firm,  which  will  commonly  be  in 
about  three  weeks  ;  during  this  time  they  require  turning 
occasionally.  I  pay  no  regard  as  to  whether  the  tubers 
be  ripe  or  unripe  when  they  are  taken  up,  as  I  consider 
that  the  above  treatment  is  an  efficient  method  of  ripen- 
ing or  harvesting  the  seed.  When  they  are  perfectly  fit 
to  store,  I  put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  covering  them 
with  plenty  of  clean  straw ;  and  here  they  remain  till  the 
time  for  planting  arrives.  I  always,  if  possible,  pre- 
serve the  first-started  shoots,  "as  they  grow  stronger,  and 
will  always  produce  better  crops  of  large  tubers,  with 
fewer  small  or  refuse  Potatoes :  if  the  first  shoots  are 
destroyed,  the  succeeding  ones  are  weaker ;  and  conse- 
quently can  only  produce  Potatoes  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.  As  regards  planting,  I  have  trifd  them  whole, 
as  well  as  cut ;  tbe  former  plan  I  practise  in  part,  but  I 
believe  the  best  plan  is,  to  cut  a  small  piece  about  tbe 
size  of  a  shilling  off  each  seed  Potatoejust  before, plant- 
ing, (!)  I  believe  this  renders  them  much  note  pro- 
lific ;  the  reason  for  which  I  imagine  to  be,  that  the  old 
set,  by  being  cut  gradually  decays,  as  the  plants  grow  and 
the  young  tubers  advance  in  size  ;  whereas  the  whole 
sets  are  much  longer  in  decaying,  "J.  M'l."  prepares  his 
ground  well,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  his  not  us<ng  the 
hoe,  as  I  think  the  use  of  that  implement  to  be  of  benefit 
to  every  crop.  I  always  use  manure  when  I  can  pro- 
cure it,  and  pay  little  regard  as  to  quality,  but  always 
prefer  it  when  not  too  much  decayed. — J,  L.  Snote, 
Swinton,  Bedale. 

Potatoes. — in  my  communication  to  you  of  the  12th 
inst.,  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  agreeably  to  your  wish  in 
a  previous  Number,  I  tried  the  experiment  wiih  part  of  a 
ridge  of  early  (Fox)  Potatoes,  I  nipped  off  thiee  joints 
from  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  selected  six  yards  from. 
out  of  the  middle;  the  result  was,  that  those  which  were 
untouched  were  larger  and  heavier  by  nenrly  one-third, 
from  the  same  measurement  of'ground. — F.  N. 

Diseases  of  Wheat. — Not  having  as  yet  seen  in  your 
paper  any  account  satisfactory  to  myself  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  built  in  Wheat,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations 
which  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  two  years  on  my  own 
Wheat,  as  well  as  on  that  of  my  neighbours,  it  being  now 
the  time  of  year  that  your  numerous  Correspondents 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  like  observations,  and 
of  communicating  their  experience.  If  1  mistake  not, 
Wheat  is  an  hermaphrodite  plant,  and  of  the  genus 
Triticum,  class  Triandria,  order  Monogynia.  Conse- 
quently each  kernel  of  Wheat  has  three  male  and  one 
female  parts  of  fructification  necessary  to  the  setting  of 
tbe  seed.  A  few  days  after  a  field  of  Wheat  is  out  of 
flower  you  will  soon  perceive  the  bunty  ears,  the 
kernels  of  which  appear  to  stand  thinner  oa  the  stem 
than  the  others.  Some  plants  have  all  bunts,  and  some 
partly  sound  ears  and  partly  bunts  ;  and  some  ears  have 
good  kernels  and  bunts  on  the  same  stem.  Ou  esatuina- 
tion  of  the  bunty  kernel,  I  find  that  the  stamens  and 
anthers  never  break  through  the  chaff,  but  burst  inside 
tbe  chaff,  and  thus  tbe  flowers  never  receive  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  air  necessary  to  the  setting  of  the  s.  ed,  or 
necessary  to  the  process  of  fructification,  and  thus  the 
seed  becomes  abortive.  Now,  if  this  be  the  cause  of 
bunts,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  effect  the  dress- 
ing of  Wheat  before  sowing,  with  brine,  mercury,  lime, 
&c.,  can  have  to  prevent  this  disease.  I  once  knew  a 
field  all  dressed  alike  and  ail  sown  one  day  ;  the  field 
was  clear  from  bunts,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  strip  about 
six  yards  through  the  middle,  and  that  was  nearly  alto- 
gether bunty  ;  this  strip  was  where  an  old  road  had 
once  been.  I  have  sometimes  attributed  this  disease  to 
frost  or  blight,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  berej  av 
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Terv  probably  that  part  of  the  field  being  stiff  and  hard, 
the  ^V  heat  was  not  in  flower  at  the  same  time  as  on  the 
other  part  of  the  field,  and  being  at  a  different  stage  of 
growth,  a  frost  or  blight  might  have  a  very  partial  effect. 
1  hope  that  some  of  your  Correspondents  will  make 
minute  observations,  and  communicate  the  results  for 
the  information  of  the  agricultural  public. — Richard 
RiloU. 

Diseases  in  Wheat. — I  send  you  herewith  four  ears  of 
"Wheat  taken  from  a  field  in  the  county  of  Essex,  whicli 
are  seriously  affected  with  disease.  You  will  perceive 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  ear  (in  one  case  about 
half)  in  length  from  the  top  is  white  and  dead.  The 
crop  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken  was  par- 
tially affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  owner  of  it  observed 
otbeF-crops  in  his  neighbourhood  similarly  affected.  Is 
not  the  whole  ear  affected  by  the  disease,  and  may  not 
the  wliite  appearance  be  expected  to  extend  itself  over 
the  whole,  if  it  cannot  be  checked  ?  Probably  there  are 
no  means  of  stopping  it  when  once  begun,  but  there  may 
be  means  of  preventing  it,  and  if  so,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  known.  Were  the  disease  at  all  gene- 
ral in  a  crop,  the  effect  would  be  very  serious. — H.  F.  F. 
[This  disease  has  appeared  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  long- 
continued  dry  weather  which  we  have  experienced  this 
year.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  culms  of 
the  ear  of  Wheat  at  both  its  extremities  prove  abortive, 
■when  there  is  not  sufficient  nourishment  for  the  plant  ip 
the  soil,  or  when,  as  now,  though  there  may  be  a 
sufficiency  of  nourishment  present,  a  drought  destroys 

the  means  of  conveying  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.] 

We  add  as  follows  from  another  Correspondent,  respecting 
this  disease  : — *'  The  field  in  which  the  diseased  Wheat 
occurs  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  it  was  a 
Clover  lea  fed  off  by  sheep  and  pigs  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, which  were  also  supplied  from  troughs  with  oil- 
cake, Beans  and  Peas.  The  soil  varies  ;  full  one-half  of 
the  field  is  affected  as  the  inclosed  ;  this  has  a  subsoil  of 
gravel  covered  by  a  good  mixed  rather  light  soil ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  has  a  clay  or  loamy  bottom,  and  on 
this  the  Wheat  is  very  luxuriant  and  entirely  free  from 
this  unnatural  blight.''  [Tbis  appears  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  which  ascribes  this  disease  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather.] 

Artijicial  Guano. — In  your  paper  of  25th  May,  "W. 
M.,  Dimsdale,"  writes  that  a  compound  of  urine,  sulphate 
of  mugnesia,  and  hydrated  lime,  is  equal  to  guaoo  and 
bonett ;  he  states  the  quantities  of  urine  and  sulphate- 
mai;nesia  Jn  14  lbs.  to  100  gallons,  but  not  of  the  lime  ;  I 
should  be  glad  of  information  from  him,  as  to  whether 
that  should  be  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  saturate  the 
liquid,  and  in  what  quantity  would  this  compound  be 
equal  in  fertilising  strength  to  guano,  and  in  about  what 
propoaioos  should  it  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  guano. 
— J.  Green* 

Hooks.— YoUT  Roolc  correspondent  should  inquire  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  of  tbe  moorlands  of  Siafford- 
shire,  who  are  obliged  to  live  upon  Potatoes  the  most 
part  of  the  year,  if  Rooks  are  a  benefit  to  them.  They 
pull  the  sets  out  of  the  ground,  and  carry  them  away 
during  six  weeks  in  spring,  and  if  the  weather  be 
unfavourable  to  get  them  up  in  the  autumn,  the  Rooks 
■will  do  it  lor  them. — /''.  X,  O. 


S'ocfcttcs. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  SpiiciAL  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
Prizes  fur  next  year  iuto  final  consideration,  agreeably 
with  the  Bye-Laws,  and  appointing  the  Judges  for  the 
Society's  ensuitig  Show  of  Stock,  Implements,  &c.,  at 
Southampton,  in  July  next,  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  III  llanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  2f>th 
of  June;  pretent,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President, 
in  ibe  chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquess  of  Down- 
sliire,  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Earl  of  Lisburne,  Viscount 
Torrin^ioii,  Hon.  Col.  Douglas  Pennant,  M.P.  ;  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P.  ; 
Thoa.  Kijinond  B&rker,  Esq.:  John  R.  Barker,  Esq.; 
John  Bt-i.ett,  Esq..  M.P.  ;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
W.  R.  lirortuc,  Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Challoner  ; 
H.  C.  Comiiton,  Esq..  M.P,  ;  J.  Cotes,  Esq.  ;  J.  H. 
H.  Frdcy,  E-q,  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  S.  Grantham,  Esq.  ; 
W.  Fi-iher  Hubbs,  Enq.  ;  E.  Holland,  E^(^.  ;  Sir  John 
Johniitone,  IJart.,  M.P.  ;  S.  Junas,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder, 
Emj.  ;  .Sir  Francis  l.awley,  Bart.  ;  Wm.  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.  ;  E.  W.  W.  Peti- 
durven.  Enrj. ;  E.  S.  Cliandos  Pole,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell  ; 
Woi.  .Shaw,  Esq.  :  R.  A.  Slanf;y,  li^nq.  ;  J.  Spencer 
Stanhopf,  E-q.  ;  W.  R.  C.  Sunuhelrl,  E-q.,  M.P.  ;  W. 
firnce  .Mnplo'd,    Esq.  ;  and  Vincent  Sluckey,  E»q. 

The  C'luncil  finally  arranged  the  Prize  Sheet  for  the 
SbrcMflbiiry  Meeting  in  IHi'i,  introducing  new  I'rizffS  for 
a  ft«lt  Calf  under  each  of  the  diviuionB  of  Short-Horned, 
Ilitrefurd,  and  Devon  Cattle  ;  additional  Prizes  for 
ilcTM!!  ;  n  Hew  claHH  of  Prizes  fur  Sh(-(;p  bext  hdufited  to 
«  CiuuitC^in  district ;  a  Prize  for  f  Jati,  in  additron  to 
thriiie  /yr  Seed- Wheat  and  Barley  ;  and  PrizcKtor  Cli(:r:he 
rnscc  wnhm  the  range  of  the  counties  of  Anglchey, 
(;«ri  i8r«on,  Mefioneih,  Montgomery,  DenhijcU,  Flint, 
CliCft  ter,  .Sdlop,  and  StMfTord,  constiluting  the  district  in 
whi'-l  <  it-R  Mf?eMng  Rt  Shr»rWHbury  in  JH-i.'*  will  he  held. 
TUoht  Meiuberg  of  Council  who  intend*i<l  to  be 
exhihi  'ir*  nt  rhc  Southampton  Meeting  then  left  the 
room,  I  •lien  tJ»<;  remattiini;  Meroberi  ptocced<:d  to  the 
appiitnt '•<*'nt  of  Judgci  for  the  varioun  depiirtmeHtu  of 
the  Sh<>tT  "U  ittat  rjcc4»ion. 

Vau.  ov  Rain. — The  Preaident,  at  the  concluRioo  of 
the  baiiiiroi  of  cbcCotiDcil^-coaKonDicated  to  tbc  Men- 


hers    present,    the    following   interesting    statement    of 

results  connected  with  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  present 

and  the  last  14  years  : — 

"  Rain  which  fell  on  my  Farm  at  Chapel-Brampton,  Northamp- 
tonshire, during:  the  Spring-  and  Summer  mouths  of  the 
uuder-mentioinjd  years 


March,  April,  aud  May. 
Inches. 
5-90 
3.71 
4.52 
3.27 
1.74 
6.3p 
B.27 


1830 
1831 
1932 
1833 
1834 
1&35 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1S40 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


(.13 
4.32 
3.32 
2  80 
2.87 
4.49 
6.11 

1.56 


Average  of  14  year^ 


Average  ot  the  spring"! 
months  when  less  > 
than  3  inches  fell,      f 


Averaiie  uf  the  ijpriDg''f 
moivths  when  more  > 
than  5  incties  fell.      } 


June,  Julv, 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1H33 
1834 
1835 
I&36 
1837 
1838 
1839 
IfiJO 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1R44 


AND  August, 
Inches. 
.  779 
.  7.34 
.  7.91 
.  6.73 
.    9-34 


4,32 

6.81 
6.&2 


11.10 
6.45 
,     5.74 
? 


Average  of  14  years 


6.94 


Average  of  correspond-  \ 
ing  summer  months  J 


Average  of  correspond-  \     .  „„ 
ing  summer  months   / 


The  smallest  quantity  of 
inclusive,  previous  to  1844 
1  inch  35.  This  year,  there 
two  months,  0  inch  28. 


rain  which  fell  since  1830 
,  in  April  and  May,  was 
has  only  fallen  during  those 
(Signed)  Spencer.'" 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Axminster. — The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  lately  de- 
livered a  lecture  here  on  Manures.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  throughout  all  nature  there  is  a  great  and  continuous 
circulation  of  matter— nothing  perishes — nothing  is  de- 
stroyed. Besides  the  great  materials  of  which  the  globe 
is  composed,  vegetables  are  found  to  grow  and  reproduce 
their  species  like  organised  beings;  they  afford  sustenance 
to  the  animal  creation  ;  and,  indeed,  no  animal  could  be 
provided  with  nutriment  from  what  had  not  passed,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  tlirough  the  beautiful  laboratory  of 
the  vegetable  world.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon — 
each  subservient  to  the  higher  uses  of  animals — entered 
into  new  combinations  in  nature — numberless  in  their 
variety,  but  all  serving  the  purposes  of  man  or  beast. 
Vegetables  were  found  to  be  composed  of  these  elemen- 
tary constituents,  as  had  been  proved  by  analysis.  The 
gluten  of  vegetable  bodies  was  found  to  be  similar  to  the 
gelatin  of  the  blood  of  animals  ;  for  the  solid  particles  of 
the  blood  had  been  shown  to  possess  properties  precisely 
like  gluten.  The  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen  in  the  vegetable  world  were  almost  in- 
finite, presenting  every  variety  of  product— oil,  wine, 
resin,  gi'm,  wa.\j  starch,  &c.,  of  every  complexion,  taste, 
and  hue.  It  was  also  in  che  vegetable  kingdom  that  Na- 
ture produced  chetnically  four-fifths  of  the  medicines 
named  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  and  the  lecturer  had  no 
doubt  that  cattle  were  directed  by  an  instinct  implanted 
by  their  Creator  to  the  use  of  various  herbs  which  their 
constitution  might  require.  Plants  separate  noxious 
matter  from  the  air  by  decomposing  it;  they  obtain  carbon 
from  the  air,  and  give  out  oxygen  io  return  ;  the  carbon 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  it  is  calculated,  forms  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
entire  volume  of  air.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  throw 
off  carbon  from  their  lungs,  and  plants  take  it  in  by  their 
leaves  ;  and  thus  the  composition,  or  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  forming  that  medium  in  which  they 
both  exist,  is  maintained  constantly  unchanged.  Thus 
has  an  equilibrium  been  preserved  since  the  beginning  of 
creation  ;  the  elemental  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
have  been  running  a  round  from  air  to  vegetables,  vege- 
tables to  animals,  and  animals  to  vegetables  again,  yet 
they  exist  in  the  same  proportion  as  ever.  We  are  com- 
puted to  breathe  a  pound  of  carbon  per  day  into  the  air, 
and  this  is  taken  up  by  vegetables,  which  give  ua  back 
oxygen  instead.  Eight  thousand  years  would,  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  occupied  in  turning  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere into  carbonic  acid,  and  were  all  the  oxygen  thus 
changed  we  could  not  breathe  ;  but  plants  come  in  to  our 
help,  and  by  taking  up  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by 
man  and  by  animals,  restore  the  atmosphere  to  a  health- 
ful state,  i  he  fact  that  plants  obtain  carbon  from  the 
air  may  be  proved  by  allowing  a  plant  to  grow  in  a 
vessel  underwater,  connected  wilh  another  vessel  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  gas;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
absorbed  and  the  water  take  its  place.  But,  to  look 
above  gallipots  and  experiments  to  the  great  forests  of 
Nature — it  may  be  asked  how  are  they  supplied?  They 
cin  obtfiin  carbon  only  from  the  air  ;  very  true,  but  they 
take  long  periods  of  time  in  which  to  grow,  whereas  crops 
of  corn  must  be  raised  in  one  season  ;  and  we,  therefore, 
have  to  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  which  will 
supply  carbon  quicker.  This  is  done  by  manure.  Nitro- 
g*;n  forms  another  element  of  veg<^tuble  growtli,  and  in 
procured  from  the  air  also,  in  the  Hhupe  of  ammonia,  u 
volatile  and  pungent  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrof^en  : 
plants  aluo  obtain  ammonia  from  rain,  which  holds  one 
thousantkh  part  of  it.  Aoomoniu  iM  given  off  in  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter.  The  ashes  of  tege- 
tables  conhiht  of  lime,  silica,  alkali,  and  chlorine,  ob- 
tained from  inorganic  nature  in  an  altered  condition. 
Miiny  of  tbefic  inorganic  coiiKfltucnts  vary  according  to 
the  Hoil  in  which  the  plunts  grow  ;  but  without  u  certain 
number  of  them  they  never  arrive  at  maturity.  It  is 
calculated  that  from  an  acre  of  hind,  in  a  course  of  four 
years'  cro[iping,  there  is  taken  away  J  200  lbs.  of  these 
HuhstanccH  ;  they  mutt  needn  he  restored,  and  this  is  done 
by  manure,  or  allowing  ground  to  remain  fallow,  whereby 


new  particles  are  brought  out,  or  into  contact  with  each, 
other.  Fresh  surf^ices  ure  exposed,  and  new  salts  are 
formed  by  fallowing.  The  learned  gentleman  then  ro- 
capitulated  some  observations  in  reference  to  the  con- 
sumption of  food  by  animals.  A  part  was  taken  up  by  the 
blood — carbon  was  thrown  off  by  breathing  and  perspi- 
ration ;  the  earthy  particles  gotothe  formation  of  bones, 
and  the  remainder  is,  given  back  in  liquid  or  solid  excre- 
ment. The  fertilising  power  of  animal  manures,  whether 
fluid  or  solid,  is  dependent,  like  that  of  the  soil  itself, 
upon  the  happy  admixture  of  a  great  number  of  those 
substances  which  are  required  by  plants  in  cuUivatioo. 
and  upon  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain.  The  grand  principle  of  manuring  consisted  in 
applying  or  restoring  to  the  soil  what  had  been  abstracted 
from  it  ;  this  was  done  every  day  by  the  farmer  in  folding 
bis  sheep  ;  and  when  he  heard  from  his  friend  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  a  few  days  since,  the  doctor  speaking  of  everything 
being   given  back  to  the  soil,  said — "  Why  do  you  not 

advise  my  Axminster  friends  to  do  as  the  Chinese  do 

take  care  of  their  beards  when  they  shave  ?  "  The  reve- 
rend lecturer  then  proceeded  to  recommend  liquU 
manure,  as  being  extremely  rich  in  ammonia  and  the 
salts  of  potash  ;  he  said  the  ammonia  might  be  hxed  by 
means  of  gypsura  found  at  Branscomhe  ;  the  gypsum 
should  be  placed  In  tanks  with  the  drainage  of  stablea 
and  cattle-stalls,  and  it  would  form  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  far  less  volatile  than  the  carbonate  or  smelling- 
salts.  This  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  readily  obtained 
from  urine  strewed  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum. 
This  forms  the  urate  sold  as  manure.  Every  town  and 
farm  might  thus  supply  itself  with  the  manure,  which, 
besides  containing  the  most  nitrogen,  contains  also  the 
most  phosphates — both  fertilisers  to  a  great  extent.  Oh, 
the  Continent  the  powerful  agency  of  urine  as  a  manure 
was  well  known,  and  in  many  places  it  was  preserved. 
Some  philosophers  were  wont  to  regret  the  large  waste 
of  valuable  manure  by  means  of  sewers  and  drains ;  but 
such  was  not  actually  the  case — nothing  was  really  wasted 
— the  bank  of  Nature  was  as  full  as  ever,  and  contained 
tbe  same  stock  of  ammonia  and  earthy  salts,  althoug-h 
they  might  be  diffused.  Still  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  farmer  whether  the  gold  were  in  the  Bank  of 
England  or  in  his  own  pocket — there  might  be  plenty  ia 
the  former  while  he  remained  poor ;  so  fertilising  matters 
might  be  floating  about,  but  his  object  was  to  have  them 
ready  at  his  own  door.  The  salts  contained  in  the  depo- 
sits of  birds  were  very  efficacious  ;  hence  the  great  value 
of  guano,  respecting  the  results  of  which  the  accounts 
were  highly  satisfactory  ;  Turnips,  Wheat,  and  indeed 
every  crop,  had  been  raised  in  increased  quantity  by  its 
use.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  with  lime,  as  he 
had  been  informed  by  Messrs.  Toms,  of  Chard,  because 
there  was  an  antagonism  between  the  two  substances — 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lime  ilew  off  and  united  with  tbe 
ammonia  of  the  guano,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  resulted^ 
which  was  apt  to  fly  off  like  smelling-salts.  The  salts  of 
potash  were  necessary  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  their 
application  had  been  attended  with^ood  results  in  some 
cases.  Nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre,  and  common  salt  were 
each  valuable  as  manures,  provided  the  soil  were  defi- 
cient of  these  substances ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  result 
in  their  application  might  be  attributed  to  the  varieties  of 
soil.  Guano  and  other  excrements  brought  each  thing 
which  the  soil  required,  whereas  the  salts  only  supplied 
a  particular  deficiency.  Lime  acted  mechanically  upon 
the  soil,  rendering  it  friable  and  pervious  to  rain,  and 
was  therefore  valuable ;  now,  clay  was  found  in  most 
soils,  but  not  pure — it  was  mixed  with  silica — an  import- 
ant constituent  of  Wheat;  lime  liberated  the  silica,  or 
earth  of  flint,  and  enabled  it  to  be  taken  up  by  tbe 
Wheat-plant Sherborne  Journal. 


The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm.  By  the  Rev.  W.  £. 
Rham,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire.  London': 
Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  Ludgate-street. 
This  work  is  the  production  of  one  who,  by  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  science  on  which  the  farmer^s 
practice  depends,  as  well  as  by  extensive  practical  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  was  eminently  qualified  as  an  agri- 
cultural writer.  Its  Preface  commences  thus: — '*The 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Rham,  within  less  than  a  month, 
after  he  had  completed  the  materials  of  this  volume  for 
the  press,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  a  brief  notice 
of  his  estimable  and  valuable  life."  Then  follows  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch  ;  and  to  convince  our 
readers  of  our  justice  in  recommending  this  work  to 
their  attention,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the; 
articles  it  contains  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from^ 
the  qualifications  of  their  author,  we  quote  further  as- 
follows  : — 

"  His  early  connection  with  the  Continent,  which  was 
kept  up  in  after  life,  afforded  scope  for  observation  of 
the  husbandry  of  different  countries  ;  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  aevenil  living  languages  gave  him  access  to 
the  works  of  scientific  writers  on  foreign  Agriculture. 
In  the  next  place,  his  chemical  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
while  preparing  fur  the  medical  profession,  were  of  emi- 
nent service  to  him  ;  and  scarcely  less  so  was  the  profi- 
ciency in  rnalhematica  which  he  attained  ot  Cambridge. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  other  writer  on  Agri- 
culture ever  enjoyed  in  so  great  a  degree  such  a  combina- 
tion of  advantages  ;  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
and  meclmnicul  departments  of  Agriculture  there  was 
united  a  thorough  ncfjuaintunce  with  its  routine  details. 
Wc  would  simply  refer  to  the  orticle  '  Plough,'  as  an 
e;[ainple  of  thin  combination  of  science  with  practical 
knowledge.     On  his  farm  at  Winkfield  he  engaged  in  hi« 


favourite  pursuit,  with  a  practical  perception  of  its 
details,  and  a  scientific  knowledge  of  its  processes, -which 
has  probably  never  before  been  possessed  by  one  person. 
Thus,  above  all  other  writers  of  the  present  day  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Rhatn  was  eminently  fitted, 
by  his  excellent  judgment  and  sound  sense,  to  be  useful 
to  the  country  in  the  existing  state  of  its  husbandry  and 
Twral  economy,  when,  probably,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
great  improvements  in  every  department  of  these  most 
important  branches  of  industry.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  council  and  upon  the  committees  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  from  its  formation  in 
1838  :  his  loss  at  this  moment  is  therefore  great.  The 
present  volume  contains  his  views  on  all  the  principal 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist.'' 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  the  **  Plough  "  here  spe- 
cified, we  may  refer  to  those  on  "  Arable  Land," 
■''  Soils,"  aod  many  others,  as  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
agricultural  readers.  There  is  also  much  instructive 
inatter  regarding  the  present  condition  of  British  Agri- 
culture to  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of 
ifarming  as  practised  in  the  several  counties. 


Miscellaneous. 

^Disease  of  Wheat. — On  the  Rust,  Red-rag,  Red- 
robin,  Red-gum. —  1  believe  that  under  the  names  here 
quoted,  agriculturists  comprehended  the  attacks  of  what 
botanists  consider  lo  be  two  distinct  species  of  fungi ;  and 
■which  the  experienced  eye  of  the  microscopic  observer 
•was  alone  likely  to  separate.  They  form  yellow  and 
brown  oval  spots  and  blotches  upon  the  stem,  leaf,  and 
chaff",  and  when  the  spores  have  burst  through  the  epi- 
dermis they  are  readily  dispersed.  Like  those  of  the 
bunt-fungus  and  smut-fungus,  they  consist  of  very 
minute  grains,  but  their  colour  is  different,  varying  from 
orange-yellow  to  biown,  and  their  shape  is  not  so  per- 
fectly spherical,  especially  those  of  U.  linearis,  which 
are  usually  oblong.  Both  these  fungi  are  very  common 
on  Corn  and  Grasses.  I  have  within  the  last  two  months 
(of  July  and  August),  seen  more  of  the  Red-rag  ((7. 
ruUgo)  as  it  is  here  called,  than  of  any  other  of  these 
Corn-pests.  It  abounded  in  the  form  of  an  orange 
powder  which  exuded  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
chaff-scales,  but  was  scarcely  if  ever  to  be  seen  in  the 
skin  of  the  seed ;  it  might  also  be  traced  in  patches 
beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  straw,  but  I  did  not  observe 
that  it  had  burst  through  the  epidermis  anywhere,  except- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  chaff.  It  seemed  to  prevail 
more  among  the  rough-chaffed  Wheats  than  others  ;  and 
in  this  parish,  more  especially  in  some  fields  of  the 
variety  called  white  Tunstall.  At  one  time  it  appeared 
likely  that  these  fields  would  be  seriously  injured  by  it, 
but  some  warm  sunny  weather  coming  on,  the  Red-rag 
lost  ground,  and  I  observed  that  the  sori,  or  spots  from 
•whence  the  spores  exuded,  turned  deep-brown.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  so  injurious  as  the  true  mildew  ;  but  although 
I  shall  speak  of  the  latter  as  if  it  were  produced  by  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  fungus,  and  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
sent opinions  of  most  systematic  bottinists,  still  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  both  diseases  are  occasioned 
by  the  same  fungus,  under  different  forms  or  states  of 
fructification.  On  the  Mildew. — If  agriculturists  appear  to 
have  confounded  under  the  name  of  rust,  the  attacks  of  fungi 
which  botanists  consider  to  belong  to  two  distinct  species, 
so  also  have  they  frequently  applied  the  name  of  rust  as 
■well  as  mildew  to  the  disease  we  are  about  to  notice. 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  these  two  diseases  to  be  mere 
modifications  in  the  attack  of  the  same  species  of  fungus, 
but  further  observations  are  required  to  settle  this 
question.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  consider  the 
mildew-fungus  not  merely  as  a  distinct  species,  but  also 
as  belonging  to  a  diff'erent  genus  from  the  two  rust-fungi. 
The  form  of  its  spores  is  indeed  very  diPTerent  from  those 
we  have  already  noticed.  Mr.  Bauer  long  ago  published 
figures  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  mildew-fungus  are 
accurately  delineated.  This  plate  accompanies  a  short 
account  of  mildew  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
"Was  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  but  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Annals  of  Botany;" 
again,  in  "  Curtis's  Account  of  Grasses;"  and  again, 
but  without  Mr.  Bauer's  figures,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
"The  Pamphleteer."  The  ripe  spores  of  this  fungus  are 
little  intensely  dark-brown  club-shaped  bodies,  having  the 
thicker  end  divided  into  two  chambers,  each  filled  with 
■sporules.  They  taper  gradually  at  the  base  into  a  fine  stalk. 
The  sori  (or  patches  of  spores)  are  composed  of  multi- 
tudes of  these  bodies,  which  sometimes  burst  through  the 
epidermis  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  in  such  profusion  that 
the  whole  plant  appears  as  if  it  had  been  scorched.  1 
have  observed  this  fungus  intermixed  with  the  rust-fungi 
in  a  way  which  strengthens  my  opinion  that  they  are 
identical ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  point  any 
further,  as  my  observations  on  mildew  have  hitherto  been 
very  slight.  The  only  example  which  this  year  came 
under  my  notice,  occurred  in  two  fields  at  Audleyend,  in 
one  of  which  Lord  Braybrooke  informs  me,  "  that  Wheat 
."was  never  grown  before,  the  ground  having  been  sheep- 
walk  and  absolutely  worthless,  until  it  was  ploughed  up 
some  years  ago,  and  since  been  farmed  on  the  four-course 
system.  The  ground  being  much  exposed,  and  with  a 
northern  aspect,  the  ploughmen  call  it  Freeze-land.  The 
.seed  was  supposed  to  be  pure  Talavera."  The  seed  in  the 
other  field  was  Hickland's  Prolific.  As  these  fields  were 
mildewed  in  a  season  remarkably  free  from  this  blight, 
these  circumstances  are  worth  recording — and  in  addition 
I  may  observe,  that  the  soil  was  poor  chalk-land,  and  the 
field  of  Talavera  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  hedges 
.and  plantations.  The  mildew  in  the  other  field  was  con- 
fined to  one  corner.  On  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
<t^ttst  Rust  and  Mildew, — I  have  very  little  that  is  sa- 


tisfactory to  report  on  this  head.  ,  I  do  not  think  it  has 

been  clearly  determined  by  experiment,  whether  the 
sporules  of  the  rust  and  mildew  fungi  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  Corn,  like  those  of  the  bunt  and  smut  fungi ;  or 
whether,  (which  seems  to  be  the  more  prevalent  idea)  they 
enter  through  those  minute  pores  on  the  stem  and  leaves 
which  botanists  term  siomata.  The  fungi  at  first 
make  their  appearance  in  little  cavities  seated  imme- 
diately beneath  these  pores,  which  certainly  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  sporules  entered  there.  The  stomata  are 
naturally  exhaling  organs,  continually  discharging,  under 
the  influence  of  light,  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
imbibed  by  the  root.  But  in  moist  weather  this  function 
is  impeded,  if,  in  some  cases,  it  be  not  actually  reversed; 
when  it  would  be  easy  for  the  sporules  to  enter  these  in- 
visible stomata,  with  the  moisture  imbibed  by  them.  The 
fact,  however,  stands  in  need  of  proof;  and  hitherto  the 
evidence  is  more  in  favour  of  similar  fungi  being  imbibed 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.  Mr.  Knighl, 
indeed,  who  is  high  authority,  pan  icularly  insists  upon  mil- 
dew being  induced  by  foggy  weather  happening  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  particularly  dry:  circumstances  which 
we  may  readilyunderstand  as  likely  to  convert  the  stomata 
(or  even  the  whole  superficial  tissue  of  plants)  into  im- 
bibing organs.  If  the  autumnal  fogs  really  pre-dispose 
Wheat  to  the  attacks  of  the  mildew-fungus,  we  mu?t 
agree  with  those  who  recommend  the  growth  of  early 
varieties  in  places  subject  to  these  fogs.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  spring  Wheats  are  less 
liable  to  mildew  than  winter  Wheats  ;  and  that  heavy 
soils  are  less  subject  to  it  than  light  ones.  But,  at 
present,  the  information  on  these  points  is  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  may  safely  conclude,  that  a 
generally  healthy  state  of  the  plant,  without  any  over- 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  is  most  likely  to  secure  a  crop 
against  the  attacks  of  the  rust  and  mildew-fungi;  but, 
that  whatever  tends  to  render  the  plant  sickly,  whether 
it  be  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  Tvet,  sudden  , 
changes  of  temperature,  poverty  of  soil,  over-manuring, 
shade,  &c.  &c.,  must  be  considered  as  a  pre-disposing 
cause  to  these  diseases.  Supposing  it  were  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  a  Corn  crop  had  imbioed  the  sporules  of  the 
mildew-fungus  early  in  the  season,  might  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  feed  it  down  by  sheep  ?  I  ask  the  question  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  propriety  or  practicability  of 
such  a  course.  The  rust  and  mildew-fuugi  attack  many 
Grasses,  and  I  have  this  year  found  the  latter  in  great 
perfection  in  the  common  Reed.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  never  expect  to  exterminate  these 
fungi  ;  but  that  their  sporules  will  always  be  found  in 
our  fields,  ready  to  attack  the  Corn  crops  whenever  these 
are  brought  into  a  state  adapted  to  receive  their  influence. 
Whether  remedial  or  palliative  measures  may  not  be  dis- 
covered is  an  inquiry  well  worthy  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists.— Professor  Henslow's  Report,  liid  vol.  of 
the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Gazkttb. — T.  Green. — We  do  not  know  any 
one  anxious  to  take  the  paper  as  you  propose.  With  regard 
to  the  contents  of  your  drain,  you  had  better  mix  them  with 
fresh  burnt  charcoal  dust,  which  will  destroy  the  smell  and 
dry  the  material,  so  as  to  cause  its  application  to  the  land  an 
easy  and  not  disagreeable  operation. 

Burnt  Clay.--^  iViscriV/er  will  find  information  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  and  the  next  Numbers  of  Sprengel's  Inorganic 
Manures.  Spread  30  cart-loads  an  acre  on  your  land,  and 
mix  It  with  the  soil  by  ptoughings,  Ac. 

Clover  Doddkr.— Pf.— Your  specimen  is  the  Flax  Dodder. 

Highways.— -^  Cons/anf  i^eurftfj-.— Gates  erected  in  highways 
time  out  of  mind  are  not  a  nuisance,  and  cannot  be  removed. 
But  if  a  new  gate  be  so  placed,  it  is  an  obstruction,  and  a 
nuisance  which  any  one  may  abate.  We  are  not  aware  that 
such  cases  are  within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magis- 
trates, unless  under  such  circumstances  as  may  bring  them 
within  the  72d  section  of  the  General  Highway  Act,  '*  for  wil- 
fully obstructing  the  free  passage  of  any  highway."  W. 

HuMBKR  Warp.— J5.il-Tr.— You  had  better  get  the  mud  out 
now,  and  mix  such  a  quantity  of  lime  with  it  as,  considering 
ttie  quantity  you  intend  to  apply,  will  amount  to  80  or  100 
bushels  per  acre.  The  influence  of  the  lime  on  the  salt  will 
be  beneficial.  If  it  be  applied  as  fine  as  possible  in  autumn,  the 
winter  weather  will  enable  you  to  spread  it  perfectly  in  spring. 

Land  Society.— H.K— Is  tliere  no  more  effective  way  of  in- 
vesting your  funds  in  the  employment  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers, (that  is  your  object,  is  it  not  0  than  hy  X.\\g  purchase  ot 
land  to  be  cultivated  by  the  spade?  Will  you  favour  us  with 
the  history  of  your  Society  f  With  your  apparently  limiced 
funds,  you  cannot,  surely,  have  done  much. 

*»*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


iWarfetts. 


SMITHFIELD.  Monday,  June  21.— Per  stone  of  Bibs. 

Best  Downs  &  Half-bredfl  33l0to49  0 
ols  -  -  3  G  3  10 
ind  quality    3    3      3    6 


t  Lojig-v 
Lamba 
ind  Lamba,  31,610;  Calves,  21?;  Pi(ra,387. 


Best  Scots,  HerefordB.&c.  33  8lo*fl  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    4      3    8 

Sei'ond  quality  Beasta  -  2  10  3  3 
Calvea  -  -  -  -  3  8  4  3 
Fifis  .... 

Beasts,  2285;  Sheep 
We  have  a  smaller  supply  of  Beasis  lo-day,  especitilly  of  the  best  qualities, 
consi-quenily  ihere  is  an  advance  of  fully  2d  per  8  lbs  on  Scots,  Heref.irds,  fic. 
There  is  not  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  laiger  Beasts  ;  we  cannot  quote 
Shorthorns  Ht  more  than  3s  8d,  although  in  some  few  instances  a  little  more 
than  that  is  obtained.  The  number  of  Sheep  and  L:imbg  is  also  less  than 
last  week,  but  there  are  quite  suffii-i,  m  for  the  demand  ;  the  trHde  is,  how- 
ever, rather  brisker,  and  our  top  quotations  Hre  readily  realised  for  the  best 
qua!  i  lies.  Veal  and  Poik  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday  last,  but  not  quite 
ao  good  aa  on  Friday. 

Friday,  June  28. 

Our  supply  of  Beasta  to-day  is  e<iod  ,  theie  are  also  plenty  of  buyera,  at  a 
little  advance  nn  Monday's  prices.  We  have  very  tew  sood  Scots  on  offer; 
many  of  second  quality  Scots  and  best  Shorthorns  are  making  very  nearly 
4b  per  8  lbs.  In  >heep  and  Lamba  we  have  a  larper  number  than  has  been 
known  on  the  Friday  f-.r  some  years  ;  notwi'hstandinR,  our  M.mday-a  prices 
are  pretty  well  supported,  owin^to  a  deficinnl  supply  at  the  dead  market 
during  the  week.  Calves  sell  slowly,  ihe  numbers  beinfj  lar^e  ;  the  best 
make  very  little  over  4s  per  8  lbs.  Pork  is  a  heavy  trade,  owing  lo  the  warm 
weather. 

Beasts,  785;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  13.620;  Calves,  635;  Pigs,  361. 

41,  WestSmiUifield. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  June  28. 
Our  advices  from  the  manufacturing  districts  report  favourably  of  the  stale 
of  the  Wool-trade.  There  is  a  pood  and  steady  demand  for  the  article,  and 
stocks  have  somewhat  decreased,  but  prices  continue  stationary.  The  Staplers 
stiti  ciimplain  that  the  prices  demanded  by  the  growers  are  much  higher  than, 
in  the  present  stme  of  the  mark  I,  they  can  afford;  consequently  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Farmers  have  as  yet  been  few. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Weihera        lljdto  IsO^     Southdown  HoggitU         Js  0^  to  Is  Sj 
Do.  Hogititte     Is  1        1    3    I  I^eai  Fleeces  II         i   i 

Soulhd<}ivn  Fleeces  11  j     1    0    1  Jaues  FaaAur,  Wool  Broker. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  June  2i. 
We  had  a  short  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  mnmlng; 
from  the  near  countie-*  j  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  was  diPjjosed  of 
on  about  the  same  terms  aa  this  day  week,  but  some  quantity 
of  Kent  WHS  left  unsold,  although  offered  at  ratlier  lower  rates. 
In  Free  Foreifjn  there  waa  a  fair  reiail  sale  at  late  prict-s.— We 
observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  English  IJarley, "hut  Foreign 
f.  o.  b.  continues  to  find  buyera  at  fully  former  prices.  — Beans 
are  the  turn  lower.— Peas  fully  support  our  quota)  ions. —The 
arrival  of  Oats  being  large,  they  meet  a  slow  sale,  and  the 
advance  of  last  Monday  is  not  maintained. 

BRrTrSH,  PKR  IJVIPKRIAL  QUARTRH.  3.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  46  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorhshire  .  60  56 

Barley,  fUaliinir  and  dIfltillinK  £78  to  31b  Chevalier  33  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  B3 

.    Iiish Feed  13  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • C3  62 

Hertford  and  Eaaex 60  63 

flye S9  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  nevf     30  to  35        Tick  30  3B 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    2i  to  89     Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    85  to  38       Maple  32  33 

Friday,  June  28. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been 
moderate,  sndthe  little  offering  is  with  difiiculti  disposed  of  on 
that  day's  terms.  The  demand  for  Foreign  is  languid,  aiidquite 
in  retail;  but  holders  are  firm,  and  not  inclined  to  fo'ce  sales. 
There  is  but  a  trifling  business  doing  in  Spring  Corn  of  any 
description,  and  late  prices  are  barely  maintaiQed.- Oats  mast 
be  noted  6rf.  to  l5.  per  qr.  lower. 

imperial  averages. 


s. 

t. 

lied     .     4S 

White      — 

firind.      25 

aa 

Feed         19 

m 

Potato     21 

?B 

Potato      19 

84 

Harrow  SS 

M 

Longpod — 

Grey        31 

8 

Wheat. 

Bar 

ey 

OatB. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

May        17   per  Quarter.     SSalOo 

31*   Id 

2\t  (Id 

31*  2d 

33*  3rf 

3It  si 

—           24       .          .         . 

65  10 

30    7 

21     2 

3!     7 

33  11 

31    7 

—          31      .        .        . 

65     6 

80    9 

2t     7 

34    0 

34  11' 

-33     4 

June         7     .        .       . 

65     6 

31     4 

21  11 

33  n 

as  11 

34     1 

—         14     .       .        . 

56    g 

31   10 

22     6 

32    4 

36  11 

34     1 

—        31      .        .       . 

5S     a 

32    8 

22     8 

34    S 

37  10 

35    S 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  OIL  Foreign  Grain 

fiS    8 

31     4 

21  10 

32  10 

35     fi 

33    4 

M     0 

7     0 

6    0 

10    6 

7     6 

9     6 

SEEDS,  June  24. 

Canary        -         -        per  qr     55s  to  633  LinseedCakes,Foreigii,p-ton6/to7no» 

Carraway             -    per  cwt    50 
Clover,  Ked,  English         -    60 

64     Mustard,  White-    p.  bush.      6«         7 

74 

—       Supertine    „        -    6        10 

—          -_     Foreign        -    M 

74 

-        Brown         „        .    -        _ 

—      While,  Knclish     -  100 

tao 

Rapeseed.  English, perlast    24£        BM 

—    "     —      Foreign      -    84 

12ft 

Rape  Cakes           -     per  ton     —        — 

Coriander    -        -         -        -     12 

IH 

Hempseed             -     per  last    35 

40 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    6'         81 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr    — 

—     Foreign  -         -         -     _        _ 

Trefoil         -        -      per  cwt     —        — 

—     Cakes.Eng.  per  1000    10(  10/  10s;  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

E.INUSFOBU  A^D   LAY* 

HOPS,  Friday,  June  28. 

TnRRB  is  no  alteration  in  our  market  since  ihiu  day  week;  the  accoontir 
from  Sussex,  Weald  of  Kent,  and  Worcester  are  daily  worse,  and  the  late 
rain  ha^  increased  the  vermin  very  much  in  those  districts,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  fresh  fly  since  the  rain.  pArrK.voEN  J^i  ^MlTl^.  Hl'^l- f  miiom 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  29. —The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  both  Fruit  and  Vegetables  during  the  week;  but 
trade  for  some  things  has  been  dull.  Pine  Apples  are  more 
plentiful  and  are  remarkably  fine;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
Queens,  Providence,  and  Jamaicas.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  has  been  unusually  abundant ;  but  the  tieniandfor 
them  is  not  great.  Strawberries  and  Cherries  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  plentiful  in  the  market,  and  Raspberries  are  now 
added  in  pretty  considerable  quantities.  Hothouse  Grapes  of 
excellent  quality  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  au'i  are  slightly 
reduced  in  price.  The  supply  of  Dutch  and  EoKlish  Melons  is 
well  kept  up;  good  specimens  of  the  latter  are  offi^red  at  about 
6s.  each.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  much  the  same  as  last 
week.  Considerable  quantities  of  perfectly  ripe  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  in  the  market.  Vegetables,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  more  favourable  weather,  begin  to  improve.  Cauli- 
flowers are  ijood  and  plentiful.  Asparagus  is  becoming  scarce, 
as  is  also  Rhubarb.  French  Beans  are  slightly  altered  in  price. 
Peas  have  been  much  dearer  during  the  week,  and  have  been 
in  consequence  less  on  demand  ;  they  are,  however,  again  fallen 
in  price,  and  a  brisk  trade  for  them  is  expected.  Lettuces 
and  all  kinds  of  Salariing  are  plentiful.  A  few  specimens  o£ 
Vegetable  Marrow  have  been  brought  to  the  market  during  the 
week.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Combretiim  purp'ireum. 
Cactus  speciosissimus.  Sweet  peas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Alstroe- 
meria  pelegrina.  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Pinks, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Moss,  Provins,  and  other  Roses. 


Fine  Apple,  per  lb.,  4*  to  9* 
Grapes,  Spanis^h,  per  lb.,  1*  to  li  6d 
Hothouse  Grapes,  per  lb.,  3j  to  6t 
Melons,  each,  2a  to  Sj 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  6s  to  12a 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  1*  to  3* 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  3«  to  5* 
Strawberries,  per  gallon,  6d  to  U  6d 
Gooseberries,  per  hf.-sieve,  1j  61/ to  3s 
Walnuts,  perbush.,  shelled,  16*  to  20* 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  3d  to  J*  ■ 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6rf  to  is  Sd 

—  Red, per  dozen,  2j  to  8* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz..  Is  to  4* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Asparagus,  per  100,  1*  to  4*  6d 

A  rtichokes,  per  dnz  ,  ■2a  to  5* 
French  Beans,  per  100,  1*  ti>  2* 
Autumn  Potatoes,  per  lb.,  3d 
Greens,  perdozen,  1*  6d  to  2a  6d 
Potatoes,  old,  per  ton,  50*-to  90* 

—  per  cwt.,  2*  6d  lo  4-  6d 

—  per  bushel,  U6d  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2^  <id 

—  New,  per  cwt ,  S»  to  10* 
Frame  Potatoes,  per  !b.,  3dtn  Gd 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  Jd  toed 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  6d  to  61 6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  1*  to  6j 

New  Carrots,  4J  to  U 

Radishes,  Tur.,p.  12  hchs.,l3  to  li6d 

Basil,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 


FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen.  It  to  &  Cd 

—  per  100,  6*  10  16* 
Lemons,  per  doyen,  1*  to  2s 

—  per  ItJO,  6s  ton* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6»  to  7*  ' 
hweet  Almimds,  per  lb  ,  2*  61I  to  3» 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  18; 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Barcelona,  20j  to  21) 

—  Gob,  14* 
VEGETABLES. 


Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to8< 
Savory,  per  bunch,  ad  to  6d 


Cuci 


ich,  4(/  u 


Spinach,  per  sieve,  lied  to  3« 
Leeka.per  doz.  bun,,  3*  to  61 
Garlic.  perlb..6Jto8d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  Wd 

—  large,  per  birshel,  I*  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz  ,la6dto3t 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8 J  to  lOrf 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  to4d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6J  to  2* 
Celety,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Ss 
Mushroom.",  per  pottle,  2*  to  3* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2<'  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3'  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  hf.-sleve.lffto  l*8d 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  burch,3dto4d 
Green  Mint,  per  bun<jh,  2d  to  4d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  4rf  tn  ffrf 
Chervil,  per  puanet,£d  to3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpibld,  June  27. 
Prime  Upland  H-^  95a  to  102s  I  New  Hay      70s  to    77F|Straw      -    280103 
Interior    -        -        80         85' |  Clover  120        HO  | 

JoEK  CooFBTtj  Sal99maa. 

Cumbbrland  Markkt,  June  27. 
Superior  Old  Hay     lOOStoltOs  1  SuperiorCloverHOs  to  150a 
i_c__:„_  r^r. .         ....        i_t„_:„-  1  rtn  1  ■>o 


Infer 
New  Hay 


.  fine 


Inferior        „     120        130      Straw  34«  to  388 
70         84.  I  New  Clover         95        100    | 

Joshua  Baksr,  Hay  Ssleaman. 
"Whitechafsl,  June  28. 
81s  to  90a  1  Clover    -     120s  to  1269  I  Straw      -     3^  to  369 
95      100   i     —      fine  130        UO    I  New  Hay  68  80 


POTATOES.— SourawARK  Waterside,  June  24. 

Tns  weather  the  early  part  of  che  week  was  more  genial,  and  sorat  <  slight 
showera  fell  in  the  immediaie  vicinity  of  London,  but  there  wajsoine  fine 
rains  fell  at  some  distance  from  the  Metropolis,  which  xviil  prosre  h*'  neficial 
to  the  crops  generally,  and  to  the  green  crops  in  particular,  but  aO  t*  he  closer 
the  heat  was  exceesive ;  these,  together,  have  had  a  tendency  to  de-p  ress  our- 
IWarket,  and  the  best  sampleB  went  off  elowly,  with  some  deduitira'  n  on  oiir 
last  quotaiions,  and  the  infrrinr  have  Been  a  complete  drug,  eoper  iallj;  the- 
Perth  Reds,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  diyr:jr  t  Iheie- 
are  several  parts  of  cargoes  left  for  the  coming  week,  much  agaio  gt  the  in- 
clination of  the  holdeis.  There  were  a  few  arrivda  from  Devcr  ,shire  and 
Holland,  and  ihe  supply  appears  more  than  Eufficient,  na  the  dema-  nd  become*' 
very  limited.     Thismarkei  will  shortly  clos&for  the  season. 


Vork  Reda 
Perth 


Eitrly  DevoDiB 

Late  Devons 

Cornwall      .        .        -         . 

Dutch  Whites    • 

Kent  and  Estex  Kidoeya 


s  tolOOs 
60        75 


;ind  Sussex  Bltie&  — s-to  - 

Wifibeaah  ICJdneys     -  .  — 

_          Blues         -  -  _        - 

_         Whitee       -  -  _       - 

JeiBey  ant:  GueruMT'S  .lues  60       ', 

Prince  Reg,!nt8               . .  -  — 

York  Shawl!  '^               -  -  — 


DRESS  AND  FROCK  COATS. 

DRESS  COA.TS,  Superfine  Cloth,  2ls. ;  extra 
quality,  35s.  and40s.  j  Imperial  Saxony,  50s, ;  Frock  Coats, 
Silk  Facings,  305.  to  ms. ,  extra  qaality,  Silk  Velvet  Collar,  and 
Silk  facings,  48s.  ;  Saxony  ditto,  55s.;  Children's  Silk  Tunic  and 
Hassar  Suits,  30s. ;  WaistcoEits.  new  patterns,  5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6rf, 
Trousers,  6s.  6(i.  to  10s.  6rf. ;  excellent  Doeskin,  I2s.  to  l6s.  , 
Summer  Coats,  6s.  6rf  toIOs,  6rf. ;  Chesterfield  Over  Coats,  with 
Silk  Collars  and  Cuffs,  15s.  to  2Is.  The  much  approred  new 
style,  2Is.  A  suit  of  Black  Cloth,  a/.  6s.  ;  extra  quality,  3/.  3s. ; 
Imperial  Saxony  Suit,  warranted  to  retain  its  colour,  4^  4s.,  at 
Fisher  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King  William  Street,  City,  10 
doors  from  London  Bridge. 


EOWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronised  by"  Her  MAJESTY,"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  t^e  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oiienlal 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening-,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance  lends  a 
salulary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  ot  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  pnlishes  and  pre- 
serves the  enamel.substitutingtordiscolourand  the  aspect  of  im- 
purity, the  most  pure  and  pearl-iike  whiteness;  while,  from  its 
salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  sweetness  and  per- 
fume to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  Qd.  per  box,  duty 
included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  So.v,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

%*  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  flat.— A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank.  Price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  hall 
gnineas  each;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  arc  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  coatbine  those  important  requisites, 
They  are  jewelled  iu  four  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound.     A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 


One  Volume,  price  7s.  Cd. 

THE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    RIENZLl 
Not  less  interesting  than  Sir  E.  Lytf:on  Bulwor's  eloquent  Elements 
Romance,  and  scarcely  less  romantic,  is  this  historical  record  of  Embryo 
:he  Conspiracv  of  Gabrini."— jl/o/i^/*'i/  Rf-pusifory.  Embryo  of  a  seed 

■'  To  all  who  have  read  Sir   E.  Lytton  BuUver's  '  Rienz:,'  its  Epsom  salts 
perusal  is,  in  a  measure,  a  (iuiy."—:<pectatur.  Equivalent  weights 

"  A  curious  and  pleasing  volume,  and  tull  of  matter  of  histo-  """ 
-;-5fil  character  and  illustration,"— Li/eruri'  Gazette. 

"  The  publication  of  this  work  is  well  timed  ....  The  Life  of 
3.ienzi  is  to  us  full  of  intQrcst."~~At/ien€eum. 

••  Those  that  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  history 
tf  a  man.  who  was,  in  some  sort,  the  Napoleon  of  his  own  age   Farm-yard  manure 
:^  country,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  extraordinary  narra-    F^t 


Index  of  Contents— continued. 


Excrements 
Excrements  of  sea 

fowl 
Experiments 
Fallowing 


ve  of  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Rienzi.'  " — Tait's  Magazine, 
London:  Whittaker,  and  Co 


Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  6d. 
rOE      MILLER'S      JEST-BOOK. 

f-'  A  Rei  lint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition;  such  omissions 
and  alterations  only  having  been  made  as  were  reqniren  by  the 
greater  delicacy  observed  in  modern  convcrKalion ;  but,  that  the 
olume  might  have  some  substance,  and  be  a  good  table  or  tra- 
elling  book,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  other  old 
volumes  of  FacetiEe. 

Estract  from  the  Preface^ 
Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  work  is, 
that  everybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  else  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  contents  .  .  .  and  yet,  if  the  reader  will 
as-k  his  acquaintance,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
ever  set  ej  es  on  a  copy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  like  questions 
that  this  edition,  is  published." 

London-  Whtttaeer  and  Co. 


In  one  small  volume,  price  15»., 

PAXTON'S      POCKET     BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  age  of  CyclopKdias,  when  the  com-    

pression  of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in'  q^s  Inflammable 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  Is  so    Gas-liquor 
universally  sought,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener,  |  Gas-works 


Fatty  substances 

Fermentation 

Fertility 

Fibre,  woody 

Fibrin 

Fire-damp 

Fire,  lighting  a 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  ammonia 

Flax 

Flesh  of  animals 

Flint 

Flowers,  use  of 

Food  of  animals 

Food  of  plants 

Food,  too  great  a  sup. 

ply  of 
Formation  of  soils 
Formation  of  seed 
Foul  smells 
Fruit,  ripening  of 
Fruit  and  seeds 
Fruit,  unripe 
Fungi 
Fumigation 
Gas 


pONTENTS  of  the  NUMBERfor  SATURDAY  last, 

V^  JUNE  22,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Iwenty-foui  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpence, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5d. 
REVIEWS   OP,  WITB    EXTEACTS   FROM — 

The  Baron's  Wars,  including 
the  Battles  of  Lewes  and  Eve- 
sham, by  W.H.  Blaauw,  Esq. 

Hist  ry  of  the  Q'leen's  Rangers 
by  Colonel  Simcoe 


Kecollections  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  by  Mrs.  Abell 


Diseases  of  the  Lungs  from 

mechanical  causes,  by  Dr. 

Holland 
Tarlton's  Jests,  edited  by  J.  O. 

Haliiwell,  Esq. 
Niebuhr's   History  of    Rome, 

edited  by  Dr.  Schraitz 


WITH   SHORTER   NOTICES    OP   THE    FOLLOWING:— 

My  Souvenir,  by  Caroline  de  i  Sydney  Morcom 


Crespigny 
State  of   Religion  in    Geneva 

and  Belgium,  by  Dr.  Hengh 
The  Eastern    Princes,  &  other 

Poems,  by  S.M.Smith 
Nabolh  thejezreelite,  &  other 

Poems,  by  A.  Flinders 
Lacilla  Hartley 
DerBlaubart 

On  the  Union  of  AgTicnlture 
and  Manufactures,  by  C.  Bray 
Records   of  Israel,    by    Mr. 

Agailar 


Poetical  Works  of  Southey  and 
Moore,  (new  edition.) 

Thnughts  suggested  by  a  few 
Bright   Names,    anil    other 
Poems,  by  Emma  Blood- 
worth 

Memoirs  of  David   Nasmyth, 
by  Dr.  Campbell 

The  Military  Annual 

Hutton's  Manual  of  Arithme- 
tic 

Anatomical  Manipulation,  by 
Tulk  and  Henfrey 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS.— Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  —  Mr. 
Hunt  on  the  Energiatype,  a  new  Daguerreotype  process  — 
Mr.  Hind  on  Faye's  Periodical  Comet. 

**OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP."~Hampstead  Heath  and  Green 
wich  Park— The  University  of  Oxford  and  rejection  of  Tay- 
lor's Benefaction  —  Byron,  Shakespeare,  and  the  House  ol 
Lords— The  Wellington  Statue  — Death  of  Madame  Thierry— 
M.  Le  Bas  Modelling  at  Athens— Archeeological  Discoveries 
in  Texas — Musical  Gossip:  NewTenor,  Monstrous  Con- 
cert, Ernst's  Munificence,  British  Musicians. 

SOCIETIES. —Gkocraphicai,:  Capt,  Frome's  Journey  to  Lake 
Torreno  — I.\STiTL'TK  OP  British  AaciiiTKcrs:  Mr,  Gran- 
ville on  the  Methods  and  Contrivances  employed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  buildings.- Statistical — Liv.vean — Bo- 
tanical—Civil  Engineers  :  Mr.  Croll  on  Purifying  Coal- 
^aB,  Mr.  Braidwood  on  Fires,  Mr.  Murray  on  Combustion 
of  Coal— Asijmolean  :  Professor  Twiss  on  Ova  and  Fry  of 
Salmon,  Mr.  Young  on  Propagations  of  Eels. 

FIVE   ARTS. — BniTisii  Isstiti-tio.v,  Ancient  Masters. 

MU.srC  AND  THE  DRA.M  A.— Opkra  :  Don  Carlos-CONCRRTS  : 
Benedict's,  U6hler,  and  Blagrovc'a— HAYMAaKET :  Prize 
Comedy,  "  Quid  Pro  Quo." 

illSCRLI.A.N'EA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  C  Mr.  Fustu  on 
Climate  of  France^  — King  Charles's  Bible- Harrow  Church, 
R';bbcry  of  a  Brais  —  Death  of  Dr.  Hope  —  Mr.  Bri(;ht's 
Hale— Literary  and  Scientific  IiiBtlluttons  —  Safety  Beacon 
—  Artesian  Well.  Paris- Statintic*  of  Paris  Exposition. 

Order  The  Athenaeum  ni  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  classes  in  this  particular.  No  such  work 
existing,  however,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  features  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Guide,  and  a  Technical  Glossary. 

Besides  being  of  this  comprehensive  description,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  Amateur  and  Floriculturist  j  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  examine  all  the  plants  that  are  at  any  time 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  immediately  derive  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  affinities  of  particular 
species  which  could  reasonably  be  wished  for.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  can  only  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  assistant;  and  to  all  such  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  every  agent  or  friend  of  Hotticulture,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  i&  decidedly  indispensable. 


Gas-works,  ammoni- 
acal  liquor  of 

Gas-works,  refuse  of 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  in  oxy- 
gen 

Glass 

Glauber's  salts 

Glue 

Gluten 

Good  air 

Grass 

Green  bones 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Guano 

Gum 

Gum  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Heat 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  6d., 
TDURAL       CHEMISTRY. 

By  Edward  Sollv,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction: — 
*'  A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Heat,  latent 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  points  out  the  Hoofs 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by  Horns 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it."  l  Humates 

'*  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers  ^""^'^  ^^^'^ 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  ot  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will  H'^'""^  , 

soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them :  he  will  u  "^"^'  "^cay  ot 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  of  'j>'^'"''Seii  gas 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  g^ve'     J^"^^"''^^^ 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  othervrise  he        ^ 
lost." 


Price  8ixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of    SATr;ar>AV    lunt,  Ji;vk  22.    contnius 
OPENIN'G  OF  THE  GRKAT  NOFlTllKriS'  I.ISE-t.ONDON 

JcBlKMlNOHAM   AND  GRAM)  JUNCTION  DISI'U'i'K— 

MR,  GLADSTONE'S  lilLL- SELECT  COMMITTEE,  I'llUi 

Ktporl— PltENCII  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION,  DeiuUc  in 

the  Chamber. 
BEPORTS  OH   RAILWAY   MEETINGS— Arhroath  and  I'orfar 

Report  nnfl  Accounts — York  and  North  Midland— Newcamlc 

.^nd  Darllnffton  JunTtion. 
KEW    RAn,WAYS-I..<nidon  and  Houth-Wcilcm    Extension— 

North  Wah:<  Mineral  Hallway. 
PROJKt.TEl)  LINK.S-Shenicldand  Unrolnshlrc. 
PARLIAMKNIARY  AND  LEGAL  PR0CKKUIN03. 
VALI/K  OK  SMAHEH— Reliiiniirrom  l»ndon,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeon,  York,  Hull,  Gla  Kow,  and  Puiia,  with  corn. 

mcnts  on  the  rcnpecMvc  Market*. 
NP,W  HKP-rcHKIi  OK  OM)  RAILWAYS-Orcat  Western. 
REtOllD.'i  OK   RAILWAY    PIIACTICE-Iron   Hwlvol   Urldoo 

(witfilrnrn  /"'nffraolng.,, 
KAM.WAY     LITERATURP.-Oalloway    on   Improvements    In 

Overj,>nd  Route  -  Navl(|«i|on  of  the  Clyde. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Report  of. 

MIStELLANEA-South  Wales  Line— Lynn  and   Ely-London, 

Chatham,  and  Portsmoiilh-Ballwa,,  i„  Russia-Mr.  John 

stftn  *  .Marine  and  Ix,eorootUo  Ri>Uer 
C0.N1RACT8,  PATENTn,  IKO.N  TRADK,  TRAFFIC  TABLES 

Ac.  &c. 

Order  The  KaUway  Chronicle  „f  .„,  N„ivender 


Acclimatizing 
Acia,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  laclic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
Acid,  phosphoric 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphurous 
Acid,  uric 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  tests  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles  of 

plants 
Affinity 
Air 

Air,  bad 
Air,  good 
Air,  inflammable 
Alabaster 
Albumen,  animal 
Albumen,  vegetable 
Ale,  bottled 
Alkali,  volatile 
Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 
Alum 

Aluminc,  Bulphatc  of 
Ammonia 
Ammonia,  fixing 
Ammonia,  Qxing  by 

acids 
Ammrinta,  Hxlng:'  by 

gypHum 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 

copperas 
AmmoiitH,  carbonate 

of 

Ammonia,  muriate  of 
Ammonia,  phoHpliat< 

of 
Ammonin,iiu1phatcar 
Ammontti.  unite  of 
AmmoninC'il  li'juorof 

tho  KiH'Wrirkn 
Animal  mnniiren 
Aiilmnl    prlnclplcti, 

proxtmdtc 
/inlmul  KiibBtanccii 
Aqiiafortlx 
Arrow-root 
Attraction 
Allien 
Ashes,  wooit 
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Ashes  of  plants 
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Barley 

Barley,  analysis  of 
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Bay  salt 

Beans,  analysis  of 

Beet,  analysis  of 

Binary  compounds 

Bleaching 

Blood 

Bone 

Bones,  boiled 

Bones,  green 

Bottled  ale 
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On. the  1st  of  July,  in  demy  Svo,  price  6s., 


THE     NEW     QUARTERLY,   RE  VIEW  ; 

AND  ' 

HOIVIE,     FOREIGN,     AND    COLONIAL    JOURNAL. 

BEING  THE  SEVENTH  NUMBER  OF   THE  FOREIGN  and  COLONIAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

In  announcing  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  •'  Fouhion  and  Colonial  Qi/arteki.tt  Review,"  the  Proprietors  have  to  apprise 
theli  readers  if  the  reasons  that  liave  induced  them  to  adopt  a  partial  change  in  the  Title.  Their  nriKinal  scheme,  as  the  Pro- 
spectus stated,  contemplated  the  intermingling  of  British  and  Foreign  subjects.  But  from  the  similarity  ot  the  Title  with 
existing  Foreign  Reviews,  considerable  practical  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  their  Subscribers.  They  have  there- 
foreUcf':  on  a  more  General  Title,  "  The  New  QuAaTERLV  Rkvibw,"  by  which,  while  maintaining  theirown  distinctive- 

ness they  disclaim  any  intention  of  rivalry  with  existing  Reviews  beyond  that  of  upholding  the  noblest  principles,  and  pro- 
ducing the  best  arguments  in  their  support.  Were  they  called  upon  to  add  further  reasons  for  this  measure,  they  might  state, 
that  in  all  directions  they  have  been  urged  to  assume  in  name,  as  well  as  fact,  their  true  position.  Theircarccr  in  Foreign 
Literature  is  already  before  the  Public ;  and  they  purpose  not  only  the  continuation,  but  even  the  augmentation  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondence  and  Intelligence-,  and  in  British  subjects,  they  ate  justitted  in  stating,  that  theaidttiey  have  hitherto 
received  from  some  of  our  leading  Statesmen  will  still  be  contiaued. 

CONTENTS    OP    NO.   VII. 

1.  The  Political  Press  of  France  i4.  The  New  Spirit  Of  the  Age     19.  The  New  Generation 

2.  Fine  Arts  at  Munich  5.  The  Gospel  before  the  Age       10.  The  Life  of  the  Founder  of 

3.  The  Books  of  Proscribed— Ig.  History  of  Russia  (Karamsin)        La  Trappe -Chateaubriand 

Nicmcewicz,  Custine,   and  i?.  Colonial  Bishoprics  II.  Short  Criticisms— Atchives 

DoJgoroQky  a.  Despotism  aud  Democracy      \      ofthe  Israelites ;  M'Gregor's 


London  :  Smits,  Eldee,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill ;   Edinburgh  ; 


Statistics  ;  Mexico  ;  Slaronia; 
Ceylon  ;  Etiiiopia  ;  Australia 
tJerman,   French,  and    English 
Publications  ;    Foreign    Cor- 
respondence and  Intelligence 
i  Miscellaneous,  &c. 
Bell  and  BradputS  ;  Dublin  :  J.  Cummino. 


THE  WORKS  OF  G.  P.   R.  JAMES,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 
On  the   1st  of  July,  in  medium  8vo,   neatly   bound,  price  Ss.      A  NBW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP 

THE    WORKS    OF    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

ThisinterestingSeries  will  commence  with  "THE  GIPSY,"  and  will  be  followed,  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  "  MARY  OF 
BURGUNDY."    Each  Volume  will  comprise  a  complete  Work,  beautifully  printed  in  a  large  type,  and  will  appear  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  the  whole  carefully  revised  by  the  Author,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
Detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimens  may  be  had  on  applicaiion  to  the  Publisher.s,  Smith.  ELDBit,&  Co..  05.  Cornhill.  London. 


8vo,  sewed,  price  2s.  fid. ;  by  poet  35,, 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  BAR-AND-FR\ME 
HIVE,  invented  by  W.  Augustus  Munn,  Esq.,  with  an 
Abstract  of  Wildman's  Complete  Guide  for  the  Management 
of  Bees  throughout  the  Year. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster- row. 


On  the  29th  instant  will  be  published, 

CHAMBERS'  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL  ;  the 
First  Volume  of  the  New  Series,  price  4s.  6d.  Handsomely 
bound  in  Embossed  Cloth,  specially  designed  for  the  work.  The 
Vohime  will  contain  aboat2iO  di>.tinct  Articles  of  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  kind,  and  will  forr^i  a  handsome  aud  portable 
Library  Volume  every  half  year. 
London  :  \Vm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 


WORKS    ON    NATURAL   SCIENCE 

FtfBLISHED   BV 

WM.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row, 


PAXTON'S  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY,  in  Ten 
vols,  royal  8vo,  price  13/.  10«.,  half-bound  morocco,  and 
containing  upwards  of  450  Illustrations  of  the  most  beautiful 
Flowering  Plants  introduced  during  the  last  ten  ye^rs,  beau- 
tifully coloured,  after  the  finest  specimens;  with  their  Botani- 
cal Descriptions,  Natural  History,  andDirections  for  their  Culti- 
vation. 
pUVIER'S  ANIMAL    KINGDOM;    medium   8vo, 

V^  price  18s. ;  or  with  Landscer's  Etchings,  price  'J5s.  cloth,  let- 
tered. Translated  from  the  best  French  Euition,  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  st-tte  of  sci-^nf;, 

The  IvIAMMALIA,  BIRDS,  and  REPTILES,  byMr.E.  Blytd. 

The  FISHES,  by  the  l^te  Mr.  MuDlE.     , 

The  MOLLUSCA,  by  Gkoecb  Johnson,  M.D. 

The  CRUSTACEA  Qnd  INSECTS,  by  J.  O.  Wkstwood,  F.L.S. 

THE  BRITISH  CYCLOPEDIA  of  NATURAL 
HISTORY;  in  3  vols.  sup. -royal  Svo,  price  2£.  Ss.  clotli, 
or  91.  lis.  half-bound  morocco.  The  articles  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  MuniK,  Wkstwooh.  Bi.tth,  Main,  and  many  other 
writers  of  reputation  ;  and  the  Work  presents,  under  its  Ali'ha- 
betical  arrangeraentf  Tieatises  on  every  branch  of  Natural 
History. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  ANTI- 
QUITIES of  SELBORNE.  Price  5s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 
With  Notes  by  Mr.  Euward  Blvth,  a  Map  of  the  Locality, 
beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  an  interesting  account  ot 
the  present  state  of  Selborne,  written  during  a  visit  to  yelborne 
in  1S36,  by  Mr.  MuniK. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster- row 


/^YCLOP^DIA    OF   NATURAL   SCIENCE.     By 

^^     W.  B.  Carpbnter,    M.D.,  F.R.S.,   Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  and  BOTANY. 
Price  10».  cloth  lettered  ;  or  each  Part  separate,  price  -Is,  6rf. 
sewed.  Elementary  Treatises,  adapted  equally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
as  a  text-book  for  the  more  advanced  students.  A  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  the  Author. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY, 
and  ASTRONOMY.  Price  9i-.  fid.  cloth  lettered,  or  4s.  fid. 
in  Parts,  exhibitmg  in  the  first  Part  the  highest  pnnci|)les  of 
science  in  their  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  the  pheno- 
mena they  govern,  and  in  the  skcond,  their  application  to 
aBtronomlcal  purpuses,  aud  to  the  admeasurement  of  time. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Price  10*.  6d.,  cloth 
*-A.  lettered,  or  in  Parts  5s.  each,  sewed.  Combining  with  the 
general  prmciplee  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
details  suited  to  the  general  reader,  and  calculated  to  teach  him 
not  only  what  is,  but  wht/  it  in  so. 

ZOOLOGY  and  INSTINCT  of  ANIMALS.  To 
be  completed  in  2  Vols.  Price  I05.  6rf.  each,  cloth 
lettered,  or  in  Four  Parts  5s.  each,  sewed,  exhibiting  the  general 
principles  of  classification,  with  such  details  o(  habit  or  locality 
as  will  interest  the  general  reader;  with  ri^flections  on  the  most 
interesting  instances  of  instinct  in  animals. 
London:  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster- row. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6rf. ;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the' 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row;  Noble.  109.  Chancery-Iaue ;  Crocker,  1,  Mil- 
ford-Iane,  Strand;  Ward,  103,  Strand  (opposite  ExeterHall) ; 
Gordon,  146,  LeadetihaU-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,Soho  ;  Wil- 
son, 333,  Oxford-st.  (rwo  doors  from  Areyll-st.},  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
■Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  lis.  and  33s.  Perry's 
PurHying  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  ufan  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s,  Qd.,  is.  6d.,  and  lis.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders, 

Messrs.  pKRav  and  Co.  may  be  consujted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  tilt  2,  and 
from  5  till  s.    On  Sunday,  from  lO  till  12. 


Just  Published,  the  Second  Kdition,  with  44  Wood-cuts.  and  a 
coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  Price  4s.  fid., 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY  ;  with  a  Glossary  and 
Index.  By  pROFn-ssoa  MAcniLUVOAy,  M.A.,  &c..  Ma- 
riaciial  GollegB.Aberdeeiv-      i    -       -  *;'     -- 

This  Treatise  is  intended  to  convey,  in  a-syistematic  manner, 
and  in  a  condensed  form,  as  much  knowledge  of  the  more  im- 
portant facts  and  phenomena,  and  of  the  theories  elicited  from 
them,  as  will  suffice, for  general  ijistruction  ;  and  to  render  it 
suitable  for  a  class-book,  a  series  ofrecapitulary  questions  have 
been.appended  tQ  each  chapter. 

'*  A  better  and  more  useful  manual  we  never  met  with." — 
T/iC  Age. 

AnAM  Scott,  Charterhouse  Square;  and  obtained,  on  order, 
of  all  Booksellers. 


MACGILLIVRAY'S  BRITISH  BOTANY, 
Fiftn  Edition,  with  155  figures,  12mo.,  price  lOs.  Gd. 

W'lTHERING'S  BRITISH  PLANTS:  corrected 
and  condensed;  preceded  by  Instructions  adapted  for 
Persons  commencing  the  study  of  Botany.  By  Professor 
Macgilllvkav.  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

This  work  contains  familiar  descriptions  of  all  the  indigenous 

flowering  plants  of  Great   Britain,  Ireland,  and   the  Channel 

Islands,  so  full  as  to  enable  the  young  botanist  to  determine 

every  species  he  may  meet  with,  without  the  assistance  of  others. 

London:  Adam  Scott,  Charterhouse-square. 


THE    ONLY    ENGLISH    EDITION    AUTH6rISED    BY 

M.  EUGENE    SUE. 

Part  I.,  comprising  the  first  five  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2s.  6d., 

a  new  and  splendid  Edition  of  the 

MYSTERIES  of  PARIS,  adapted  to  the  English 
Reader,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  700  Engravines  on 
Wood  of  all  the  Cliaracters,  Scenes.  Costumes,  and  Localities 
described  in  this  extraordinary  work,  executed  expressly  for 
this  Edition  by  the  fir.<;t  Artists  in  Paris.  Under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

Chapman  ani>  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


I2mo,  price  2s.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY  ;  containing 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  Orders.  By  Charles  C.  Babincton,  M.A  ,  F.L.S. ,  F.G.S. 
"  Mr.  Babington's  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  British  plants,  full  of  original  observation  and  good 
critical  remarks.  It  has  also  an  excellent  feature  in  marking  in 
Italics  those  points  in  the  specific  characters  to  which  attention 
is  particularly  demanded.''— Gardencs'  Chronicle. 

John  Van  Voorst,  I,  Paternoster -row. 


Second  Edition,  price  is.  6<2., 

CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY,  for  the  Use  of  Agri- 
culturists.   By  J,  ToPHAM,  M.A. 
"  Cheap,  short,  and  intelligible."— £ra,  March  24, 1844. 
Whitaebr,  Ave  Maria-lane ;  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  EUGENE  SUE. 

THE  WANDERING   JEW.— Messrs.  CHAPMAN 
and   HALL  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
which  will  enable  them  to  issue  a  translation  of  this  Work  in 
Weekly  Numbers  concurrently  with  its  publication  in  Paris. 
The  First  Number  will  appear  next  week. 
186,  Strand.  Friday.  June  28th.  1844 ■ 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  TJlAVEL. 
Part  IIL,  containing   lOO  pages  of  Letterpress  and  40  Wood- 
cuts, price  Is.  6rf., 
THE    LIBRARY   of  TRAVEL:    Being  a  Popular 
Description  of  Foreign  Countries,  with  Notices  of  Scenery, 
National  Characteristics.  Incidents  of  Wayfaring  and  Sojourn, 
Personal  and  Historical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  ^c— Abundantly 
Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings.— Edited  by   Walter    K. 
Kklly. 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  will  form  the  First  Volume. 
Chapman  AND  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


Just  published,  the^Secuuu  Edition, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  IMPORTANT 
VALUE  of  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE  AFRICAN 
GUANO,  the  most  powerful,  portable,  and  cheap  Manure  in 
the  world.  Interspersed  with  appropriate  Rules,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Genuine  Guano,  arranged  for  all  soils,  growth,  and 
rotation  of  Crops.  To  be  had  of  the  Author  only,  by  letters 
prepaid,  inclosing  Is.,  when  a  Copy  will  be  posted  prepaid. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Ha  r wood,  Post-office, 
Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool.  N.B.  Genuine  Guano  ex  ship, 
9^  1  Os.  per  ton  ^  orders  for  2  cwt.  and  upwards  executed.  Also 
Genuine  Gypsum  supplied  from  2  cwt.  and  upwards. 


\\ 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
This  d'lif, 

7*ILLIAM    CAXTOiSI,   a    BIOGRAPHY. 

Bv  Chablks  Knight 
London  :  Charlbs    Knight  Rud  Co.,  22,  Ludgatestreet. 


OLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE.      No.   CCCXLV. 

J-*  For  July  1S44.     Price  2s.  Cd, 

Contents.— I.  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Crime.— II.  The 
Heart  of  the  Bruce— III.  Memorandums  of  a  Month's  Tour  in 
Sicily.— IV.  The  Last  of  the  Knights.- V.  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Goethe.  No,.  1.— Vi.  My  First  Love.  A  sketch  in  New  York.— 
Vn.  Hydro-Bacchus.— VIIL  Martin  Luther.  An  Ode.— IX. 
Traditions  and  Tales  of  Upper  Lusatia.  No.  II.  The  Fairy  Tutor: 
X.  Portugal.— XI.  Mjrston;  or,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman, 
Part  XII.— XII.  The  Week  of  an  Emperor. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45,  George-street,  Edinburgh,! 
and  22,  Pall-MaU,  London. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  TWELVE  SHILLINGS  PER  ANNUM. 

This  day  is  published,  No.  5,  for  July,  of 

THE  NEW  SERIES  OF 

""PHE     JOURNAL     OF     AGRICULTURE.    AND 

A.      THE    TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND    AND 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Contents.— Agriculture  and  Geology. — The  Palreozoic  System,  ■ 
—On  Puerperal  Fever  in  the  Cow.— Theory  of  Vegetation.  — Notes  \ 
on  Animal  Life,  and  the  Effects  of  Temperature  on  Animals. 
—  On  Insects  most  injurious  to  Vegetables  and  Animals,  anfl 
the  Means  best  calculated  to  counteract  their  Ravages  — A  Cure 
for  the  Distemper  in  Cattle. — On  Feeding  Farm  Horses.— Plan 
for  Benefiting  Turnpike  Roads,  witliouc  the  Disadvantages  cf 
Broad  Wheels.— On  the  Culture  of  Flax  as  a  Profitable  Employ- 
ment for  Rural  Labourers  in  Scotland.  — Does  the  Rook  injure  the 
Farmer  or  no  )  — Promotion  of  Vegetation  in  Drought. — Com- 
munication to  tlie  Society  from  Lord  Stanley,  her  Majesty's 
Secietary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  Letter  from  Governor 
Moody,  regarding  the  Introduction  of  the  Tusyac  Grass  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. — Experiments  w.th  Special  Manures.  — Analysis 
of  Peat- Ashes. — On  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Modes 
of  Reaping  Grain.— On  Oil  and  TalloW  as  a  Salve  for  Sheep. — 
Account  of  Experiments  on  Irrigation  on  a  Limited  Scale. — 
Account  of  Experiments  with  Guano,  Bones,  and  some  Special 
Manures,  nn  Moss  Land.  — Communication  on  the  Naturalisation 
of  the  Alpaca  into  Scotland.  -On  the  Utility  of  Peat- Ashes. —Oaa 
Simple  Means  of  Safely  Guiiling  the  Fall  of  Trees  wlien  being. 
Felled.— Description  of  an  instrument  for  Topping.  Tailing,  and 
Lifting  Turnips  from  the  Ground  jireparatory  to  Storing.— De- 
scription of  the  Medals  of  the  Society,  and  Plate. — Tables  of  she 
Revenue,  Foreign  Jylarkets,  Prices  of  Grain,  Butcher  Meat,  and 
Wool. 

William  BtACKwooD  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


HOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  price  2s.  &d., 
contains  some  Humorous  Designs,  together  with  the 
Filth  Chapter  of  "  Our  Family,"  the  new  Domestic  Novel,  by 
by  the  Editor ;  also  Contributions  by  Dr.  Sheltnn  Mackenzie, 
Author  of  "Titiiin."  R.  Monckton  MUnes,  Esq.,  MP.,  R, 
Browning,  Andrew  Wir.ter,  **  Saum  Cuique,"  Gideon  Shaddoe, 
Miss  Lawrance,  and  F.  O.  Ward. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Magazine  hHve  much  satisfaction  in 
announcing  the  promise  of  Contributions  from  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  . 

London:  Henrv  Rsnshaw,  356,  Strand. 

FELIX  SUMMERLY'S  HOME  TREASURY  Of 
BOOKS,  PICTURES.  TOYS.  &c. ;   punposed  to  cultivate 
the  Affections,  Fancy r^ Imagination,  and  TaSce  of  Children. 

Toi/s  just  PiibLished : 

BOX  OF  10  BEST  COLOURS  FOR.  LITTLE  PAINlERS,  wittl 

Hints  aud  Specimens.    6*.  6d. 

TESSEL-A-TED  PASTIME,  with  numerous  Patteus. 

6s.  and  above. 

Bonks  junt  Published  z 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK    A  New  Edition,  with  4  NEW 

Pictures.    %s,  6d,  and  2i. 
THE    PLEASANT  HISTORY  OF  REYNARD  THE  FOX,  told 

by  Everdiugen's  4t»  Pictures.    6s.  fid. 

BIBLE  EVENTS,  with  8  Pictures  by  Holbein,  ^s.  6d.  and  25. 6d. 

LIITLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  with  4  new  Pictures. 

Ss.  6d.  and  2s. 

BALLADS  OF  CHEVY  CHASE,  with  4  New  Pictures. 

4s.  fid.  and  2s. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST,  with  4  New  Pictures.  3s.  6d.  ani^a*. 

TRADITIONAL  NURSERY  SONGS,  with  8  New  Pictures- 

4s.  Qd-  and  is..  6d. 

SIR  HORNBOOK  ;  an  Allegorical  Ballad,  with  8  Pictures. 

45.  fid.  and  2s.  fid. 

The  AthencEitm  recommends  them  as  a  Bouquet  of  FIower3."ini- 

raortals"  as  the  Florists  would  call  them  ;  (or  they  are 

not  subject  to  change,  and  will  be  fresh  and 

fragrant  at  Christmas,  or  on  Nevr 

Year's  Day,  or  at  Easter, 

or  on  any  other  or  all 

holiday  seasons. 

In  preparation: 

PORTFOLIO  OF  PICTURES,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Coloured 

and  Plain,  for  Copies,  7s.  6d. 

BOX  OF  TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS.  Geometrically  made, 

105.  6d.  and  upwards. 

Published  by  Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street,  London. 


In  8V0,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woddcuts,  price  lOs.  6d.f 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Structural,  Phvsioi.ooical,  SysTEMaTiCAL,  and 

Mepical. 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles 

of  Botany." 

Contents  of  the  Work~-\.  Structural  and  Phvsiolooical 
BOTA'jy;— 1,  Elementary  Or»ans;  2,  Compound  Organs  j  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves ;  7,  F'lod  and  Secretions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  :  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelotjes  ;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs  ;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  16,  Fruit;   i7,Seed;  18,  Acrogens,nrFiowerlessPlants. 

II.  SysTEsiATicAL  BoTANY:— 1,  Liuncan  Scxual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method ;  3,  Natural  System ;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
CandoUe  Itkis  Partillustratedwith  Numerous  Figuresof  the  details 
of  the  more  important  Naturul  Orders)  ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  j 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

IIL  Medical  Botanv;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally, 

Tatlor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  Stoke  Newinnton.  and  Fubdericit  MuttuT 
EvANB,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoke  NpwinKion,  bmh  in  thf  county  of 
Middlesex,  printers,  at  iheir  office  in  Lombard-Ftreet,  In  the  ptei;inct  of 
Whitefiiars.in  Uie  Ciiy  of  Lond'in;  and  published  by  them  hi  (he  officp. 
No  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  rxriah  of  -t.  Paul's,  Covsnt-Gniden,  in  tho 
eaid  uouniy,  where  all  AdveninPrnpntB  and  Communiuatioai  are  to  bo 
addresstrd  to  the  Editor. —Saturday,  Juno  !6>  1844. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHR 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   G 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News,— The  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Iiindley. 


No.  27.— 1844. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6. 


[Price  6d, 


Adulteration  nf  ManuTes 
Agricultural  implHinema 

_        Soc.  ot  England 
Annnoiua,  to  fix        •■         -        - 
Arancaria    excelsa,    lo  sirike 

from  cuttings 
Asparagus,  effect  cf  salt  on 
Bees,  remarks  on 

—    siinp  of,  to  cura 
Botanical  Society      ... 
Botany    of    H.M/*  Discovery 

ships    in    1819,    by    J.  D. 

Hooker.  M:.D.,revd. 
British  Oak 
Calendar  of  Operations 
Cattle,  shed  feedioR  of 
Chelmsford  Wool  Fair      . 
China  Roses,  list  of  -         - 

Clover  seeds,  to  eoif 
Cucumbers,  cause  of  greening  in 
Daniels'  Manure 
Draining,  advantages  of 
Drilling,  n-ide  ... 

East  LotliJan  Husbandry 
Farm-yard  manure 
Farminp  for  Ladies,  revd. 
French  Pelargonium  culture  - 
Garden  allotments 
Glow-worm 

Goropholobium  Hendersoail    - 
Grafting,  remarka  on       -         -     ' 
Highland  and  Aeri.  Sot". 
Horehound,  medicinal  proper- 
ties of    -         ... 
Honicnltaral  Society 
.    — ,  Garden  noticed        .        . 


Humphreys's  Compound          -  445  li 

Hybridisinp,  romaikii  «u          -  443  a 

Judges  at  Horticuit.  Shews     -  4-11  c 

Labelling,  remarks  on     -        -  445  b 

Lampyiis  noctiluca           -        -  4'i3  c 

Liquid  Manure  -  -  -  ISO  a 
Loudon's  Encyclop.  of  Agri,, 

supplement  t",  rev.       -        -  451  a 

Manures,   adulteration  of       .  453  c 

_     D^tniels'           -         -        -  451  c 

—    fitrm.yard         ...  451  c 

Melons,  to  preserve  .  •  418  b 
Pelargoniums,  culture  of  in 

France             -         -         *         •  413  c 

Fine-apples,  e:!EperJment  with  445  a 

Pits,  sunken,  roinarks  on         -  'US  b 

Hose  Garden                -         •          -  414  t 

Roses,  March  pruning  of        .-  444  I 

Rookfi,  insects  killed  by           -  451  e 

Root-crnps  on  heavy  lands      -  454  a 

Salt  f.ir  Asp.iragus            .         -  444  c 

Scientific  Lecturers          -         -  453  c 

Shed-feeding  of  cattle     -         -  451   a 

Sheep,  serious  loss  of       -        -  454  i 

Smut  in  M'heat        -        .        -  452  a 

Snails,  trapfor           .         -         .  418   6 

Sprengel  on  Manures       -        -  450  b 

Sting  of  Bees,  to  cute       .        -  445  b 

Thorn-hedgea,  to  plant            -  451  c 

Tick-fly  -  -  -  .  453  c 
Tottenham  Garden  Allotment 

Society          -         .        -        .  443  b 

Vetches,  culture  of          -        .  453  a 

West  Norfolk  Farmers'   Club  453  a 

Wheat,  smut  in        .        -        .  452  a 


CARNATIONS    AND    PICOTEES.— Grand  Exhi- 
■    bition  now  in  full  bloom,  at  Messrs.  N.  &  B.  No«man's, 
BuU  Fields,  Woolwich.    July  6,  1844. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
18-14. 


YOUELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEX;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS- 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now|  sending  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned  liiglily-desira- 
ble  Plants,  full  patticulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  for- 
mer Advertisements, 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  9i  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2ls.,  the  Selectionlcft  to  the  Purchaser, 

comprising  mostofthenew  varieties  sent  out  this  season. 
60  Fine  varieties  .        .  405.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
SO  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fineVaiieties,  Ss.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  10s.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  lOs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  18*.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  byname,  12s.  per  dozen  ,for 
list  and  colours  of  which,  Fce  Advertisement  of  June  15th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  125.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Ladv  Ai,tCE  Peel"  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1,  1811,  3s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  4  years  old,  30s.  per  dozen,  or 
10^  per  100. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to  2ft.  Sin.,  la^.  6rf.  per  plant. 
CAMELLIAS.  — Extra    fine    sorts,  including    Monarch,    Tri- 
color, Elegans,  Bealii,  Lefeveriana,  King:,  Chandleril,  &c.,  425. 
per  dozen. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 

Great  Yarmonth  Noraerr,  July  4,  1944. 

JOHN  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs 
to  inform  his  Friendn  and  the  Public  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  his  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  which  he  can  stronRly  recom- 
mend, four  of  which,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  the  largest 
yet  sent  out.  See  Paxloii's  "  Mapazine  of  Botany  "  for  March. 
— AIbo  now  rcmily.  his  new  SALVIA  BICOLOR,  which  he  has 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Bhowy  herbacef)UH  plant.n  of  the  present  day.  Likewise  a  New 
Pink  GERANIUM,  for  iJeddlripr,  which  wan  rnlscd  from  the 
Frogmore  Scarlet,  being  exactly  like  that  plant  in  habit,  foliage, 
and  fthape  of  flower,  only  of  a  delicate  pink  colour  with  a 
white  eye. 
*Fach8ia  CoIoxtinA        .    7m  Gd\    Fuchsia  Conductor      .    Ba  Od 

•  „        Prcildent       .    7    R      *      ,.        Candidate      .    6    0 

*  „       Attractor      .    7    0    |         ,,       Antagonist    .    6    0 

Or  the  Bct  of  six  plants,  3I«,  Cd. 

Salvia  BicoLon.        .        .        .    Ca.  Od. 

Gkrakiitm  Lucia  Rokka  .        .30 

N.B.— A  remittance  U  expected  from  unknown  correnpondentH. 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  NOISKTIE  ROSE.  • 

H  CURTIS  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and 
•  Gentry  he  ha<i  a  few  Plants  lematninff  of  the  above 
hlghly.deitirablc  double  yellow  Au'umnnl  IJhtonilnff  Rohc,  which 
woald  yield  ncTcriil  (food  bud«i  for  inhcrtinf?  this  Mummcr. 
Planlii,  10*.  4<i,,  pnckut;e  and  cnrriui-c  to  London  Included.— 
WtJt  of  Kngland  Ro^e  SutHcry,  M'»orend,  n'  ar  KriHtol. 

[MPROVED  PAPER  FOR  DRYING  PLANTS.— 
-■-  The  Kub%crlhcr  beg*  to  «c')iiBint  bin  IJotanical  Prtcnd»  that 
he  hM  received  from  the  Manufacturerti,  (Mcnnrtt.  W.  ft  T.  Ben- 
tally  a  Hui^ply  of  the  above  Paper:  itcnti  be  had  In  any  <|uuntlty. 
Bpccirnen  Hhcctn  may  be  keen  witli  Mr.  M'Nab,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardenn.  hample«,  with  Prlrcti,  to  he  had  on  ajiplicu- 
tlrm  to  the  Bubucriber,  R.  8.  MMntohh,  la,  Catherine-street, 
Edlabargh. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
LIST  of  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Plants  and  Flowers  on  Tuesdav,  July  2d.  Tiie  successful 
candidates  arc  requested  to  signify  to  the  Secretary,  Mr, 
Sowerby,  at  the  Gardens,  within  a  fortnight,  whether  they  wiah 
to  take  tlie  Prizes  in  Medals.  Plate,  or  Money. 

For  Cullectbms  of  id  St:ve  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  Prize  to 
Mr,  W.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  Bromley;  2d,  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  cr.  to  Miss  Traill.  Hayes-place,  Bromley. 

For  Collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhmi^e  Pla:ifs. — 
Amateurs.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Milter,  E:q., 
Tootiner ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Baker,  gr.  to  —Lindsay,  Esq.,  Croydon; 
3d,  to  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam.  Nur- 
SERY-MKN. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea-Bridge  Road,  Ley  ton; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Pawley,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley. 

For  Collections  of  10  Stone  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  Prize 
to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  Beckenhara;  2d,  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  gr.  to  Jas.  Costar,  Esq.,  Strealham  ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Slowe, 
gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Rayfordbury  Park. 

For  a  Collection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers. — 1st 
Prize  to  Mr.  Fraser. 

For  Specimen  Ornamental  Pla?ils. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  May,  for 
Erica  jasminiflora  alba;  2d,  to  Messrs.  Lucjmbe,  Pince,  it  Co., 
E.^eter,  for  Statice  macrophylla ;  3d,  to  John  J.  Wells,  Esq., 
Bromley,  for  Erica  Hibbertiana.  Extra  Prize  to  Messrs. 
Lucombe  &  Co.,  for  Cyrtoceras  reflcxa.  Certificates  to  Messrs. 
Lucombe  &  Co.,  for  Ixora  acuminata,  and  to  Mr.  Bruce,  Tooling, 
for  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  on  account  of  their  novelty  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Dobsrii,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slateworks,  Isleworth,  forAchiraenes 
grandiflora,  on  account  of  superior  cultivatinn. 

For  (I  Specimen  Plant  of  tall-growing  Caclus. —  1st  Prize  to 
Mr.  Bunney,  Stratford,  for  Cereus  monstrosus. 

For  Collections  of  Dwarf- growing  Cacti. —  istPrizeto  Messrs, 
Lee,  Hammersmitli ;   2d,  to  Mr.  Bunney. 

For  a  ColUction  ofi  Achimenes. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

For  a  Collection  of  4  Clerodendrons. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  W. 
Barnes. 

For  Collections  of  13  Fuchsias. —  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
Battersea;  2d,  to  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames  Bank,  Pim- 
lico.  Extra  Prize,  to  Mr.  Ilallcy,  Blackheath ;  Extra  do.,  to 
Mr.  Laing,  Twickenham. 

For  a  Collection  of  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.— ^A  Prize  to  Mr, 
W.  P.  Ayres.  gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Blackheath, 

For  a  Specimen  Plant  nf  Scarlet  Pelargojiium. — Certificate  to 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  for  General  Tom  Thumb. 

For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  in  No.  24  Pots. — .Ama- 
teurs.—1st  Prizg  to  Mr.  Dobson.  Nurseeymev.— 1st  Prize  to 
Mr.  Gaines  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Calleugh,  Hans-Street,  Ctielsea. 

For  Collections  of\2  Pelargoniums  iiiNo.  12  Pots. — NunsERV- 
aiEW.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines  ;  2(1,  to  Mr.  Catlcugh. 

For  Collections  ofQ  Pelargoniums  in  No.  24  Pols.— 1st  Prize 
to  Mr.  Staines,  Middlesex-place,  Lisson-grove;  2d,  to  Mr. 
Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapbam. 

For  a  Specimen  Plant  of  Pelargonium. — E.^ra  Prize  to  Mr. 
Gaines,  forFloridum. 

Far  Collections  of  8  Calceolarias. — Amateurs. —  1st  Pi'Jze  to 
Mr.  W.  Barnes.     Nurseryriex'.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  Seedling  Pelargoniums. — 2d  Prize  to  Mr,  Beck,  Slate- 
works,  Isleworth,  for  Aurora ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Silvcrlock, 
Chichester,  for  Emperor  Nicholas.  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mr, 
Staines,  for  La  Polka;  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, Pine- apple  Place,  Edgeware  Road,  for  Lady  Peel. 

For  a  Seedlincr  Pelargonium,  containing  a  deep  shade  of  Scarlet. 
—1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  Iijniferum. 

For  a  Seedling  Scarlet  Pelargonium.— Certificate  to  Mr.  Dip- 
lock,  gr.  to  M.  Emmanuel,  Esq..  Hammersmith,  for  Antagonist. 

For  a  Seedling  Fuchsia.— Ist  Prize  to  Mr.  Hally,  for  Highland 
Chief. 

For  Collections  of  Cut  Blooms  of  Moss  Roses. — Amateurs. — 
1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Betteridge,  Milton  Hill,  Abingdou  ;  2d,  to 
Mr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  Little  Morden,  Ware, 
Nurserymen. —  1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Great 
Berkhampstead  ;  2d,  to-Mr.  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  Sawbridgeworth ; 
3d,  to  Mr.  Hooker,  Brenchley. 

For  Collections  of  Cut  Blooms  of  Summer  Boxes.- Amateurs 
(50).— ist  Prize  to  Mr.  Milne;  2d,  to  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gr.  to 
A.  K.  George,  Esq.,  Ponder's  End,  Enfield;  3d,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Collison,  Bath.  Extra  Prize,  to  Mr.  Betteridge;  Extra  do., 
to  Mr.  Slowe.  Nursrrvmen  (100).— 1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son;  Sd,  to  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  jun.;  .3d  Prizes  (equal)  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt;  and  to  Mr.  Hooker. 

For  Collections  nf  2i  Cut  Verbenas.— \st  Prize  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Hornsey  Road.    Extra  Prize  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres. 

For  Collections  of  2\  Carnations.— \st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Nor- 
man, Bull-fields,  Woolwich  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Willmcr,  King's-road, 
Chelsea. 

'  For  Cof/cc^/«n5o/24i'(Vo^t'(7ff.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  John  Dickson, 
Brixton  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  Wandsworth- road.  Extra  Prize 
to  Messrs.  Norman. 

For  Collections  ft/24  Pin/rs.- 1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Atwell,  Uxbrliige;  2d,  to  Mr.  Hardstone,  SI.  Mary  Cray. 

For  Collections  of  36  Pumic8.—  \%t  Prize  to  Mr.  Parsons,  En- 
field; 2d,  to  Messrs.  Goodc,  Ponder's-end,  Enfield. 

For  Collection.^  of  Roses,  in  Pots.  (20  plants).— Ist  Prize  to 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  ;  (10  plants)— Ist  Prize  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

For  a  Seedling  Heath.— Ibt  Prize  to  Mr.  Burlcy,  Limpsflcld, 
for  Erica  tricolor  pallida. 

For  Collectiom  0/  Cnpe  Heaths.— (\r,p\antH)- Am ATKiiRn.—  lHt 
Prize  to  Mr.  May ;  2d,  to  Mr.  W.  BarncK.  Nukhkiivmkn.— ist 
Prize  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston-on-Thames;  2d,  to  Mr.  Pawley  ; 
3d,  to  McHsrH,  Pairbairn,  Clapham.  (0  ptuntH)  — Amatkurs.- 
l»t  Prizeto  Mr.  Hunt;  2d,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Strcatham.  Norhk- 
ny.MKN.— let  Prize  to  Mr.  Dawson,  Brixtun-hill;  2d,  to  Mr. 
FrflHcr. 

For  a  Collection  of  [ii  Alpine  Pla7its.—2d  Prize  to  Mr.  Wood, 
Norwood. 

For  a  J)cvii:e  in  Cut  Flowers,  representing  the  grouping  of 
colourH.—  \ht  Prize  to  Mr,  W.  P.  Ayres. 

For  a  Colleclionnf  fj  Stutices.-itit  Prize  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

For  Collections  of  a  Orchidacrous  Plantfi.-lnt  I'rizo  to  Mr. 
Hunt;  2d,  to  F.  G.  Cox,  KHq.,  Stockwell;  3d,  to  Mr,  Darncs. 

For  a  Specimen  Orc/tldaceoua  plant.—'MiVtiZQ  to  Mr,  JackBon, 
for  Rr.iHHia  Wrayetc. 

For  Cullrrtionn  of  Tlritinh  Frrnii,  in  Potn.—  lhl  Prize  to  Mr. 
A.  Smith.  Kr.  to  Jonepli  Anderson,  Ewq.,  Tlio  Holme,  Regent's 
Park  J  2d,  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  following  Jixtra  Prixca,  for  mlHccUancouB  BubJcctB,  were 
awarded  •.— 


For  a  Collection^  Dried  Specimens  of  ^7  i'arieties  of  Cultivated 
Gravi  to  Mr  T.  Moore  Camden  Town.  For  Mimulus  Splen- 
dens,  to  Mr.  Bunney.  For  a  CoHectUm  of  lo  Hints  of  Fruit 
Mr.T.  Bursill.  Brentford.     For  a  Collection  of  ^4.  .W/.-„o-  \ 


largoniums  {cut  blooms),  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  it  Co  For  a°Seed 
Inig  Petunia.  No.  I,  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  Springfield.  For  a  Scedline 
Pink,  lavonte,  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Atwell.  Uxhride-n 


Collection  of  24  Seedling  Pe- 
I  Seed- 
—  — -edlin^ 
and  Atwell,  Uxbridge. 
There  were  several  fine  microscopes  cxhib  ted  by  Messrs 
Powell  and  Lcland,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Variey ;  but  the  first 
party  only  having  duly  entered  their  instruments,  the  1st  Prize 
was  necessarily  awarded  to  them.  There  were  41  unsuccessful 
competitors,  who,  for  the  trouble  taken  by  them,  the  Society 
feels  indebted,  and  takes  this  ojiportunity  of  returning  them  its 

thanks. J    D.  C.Sowerby.  Secretary . 

NEW  PLANTS. 

D  GLENDINNING  very  respectfully  begs  to  offer 
->-^«  the  following  New  and  Valuable  Ornamental  E.xotic 
Plants:  — 

CLERODENDRUM  INFORTUNATUM.— This  new  and  mag- 
nificent species,  surpassing  all  others  of  the  genus  yet  intro- 
duced, was  awarded  the  Lirge  Silver  Medal  at  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society's  Exhibition  on  the  15th  iust, 

PENTAS  CARNE.A. 

LISIANTHUS  GI.AUCIFOLIUS. 
Do.  NIGRICANS. 

ACHIMENES  PICTA.— R.  G.  obtained  the  Knightian  Medal 
on  the  isth  ulr.  for  this  very  fine  new  species. 

GLOXINIA.— Four  new  varieties,  two  of  whicli  have  been 
awarded  the  Banksian  Medal,  A  Figure  of  the  Group  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  "  Botanical  Register." 

Cliiswick  Nursery,  near  London.  Julv;6,  1814. 

]\/rAGICAL    EFFECT    ON   FLOWERS.— 

-L-'-L  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27th. ~"  I  cannot  speak  of 
POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  in  adequate  terms  of  praise.  I 
tried  it  on  Hyacinths,  aiid  other  Flowers.  The  effi;ct  was 
magical.  My  flowers  were  the  finest  I  ever  beheld,  and  they 
preserved  their  beauty  nearly  double  their  usual  time."— 
IF.  Kidd,  lIummcTsmith. 

"  I  write  to  describe  t'le  wonderful  efficacy  of  POTTER'S 
LIQUID  GUANO  ;  Peas, Onions,  and  Asparagus  liave  been  sin- 
guUrly  improved  by  it.  People  cime  to  admire  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden."— See  Chronicle,  p.  406. 

***  Beware  of  an  inefficacious  imitation.      See   Chronicle,^, 
■105 — "  Humphreys's  Compountf.'* 
Sold  by  most  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 
Factory,  23,  Upper  Fore-streot,  Lambeth. 


pURTIS'S      BUDDING      KNIFE.— 

V-/  "This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  sliaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife, 
sharp,  and  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  ex'remely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Pro- 
lessor  LiMDLEV,  in  tlie  Gardeiters'  Chronicle,  J a)y  2g,  1943. 

Gkorge  Plu.m,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Ciiticr,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dojphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tlie  above  new  and  desir- 
able article,  manufactured  solely  by  liim.  Sent  free  to  any  part: 
of  tlie  kingdom,  nn  receipt  of  39  penny  postage  stamps,  or  a 
post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

T  YNDON'S  PATENT  SPADE.— Sold  by  Green 
A-^  and  Constable,  Ironmongers,  36,  King  William-st.,  Lon- 
don-bridge. Horticultural  Tool  Chests,  Bright  Ladies'  Spades, 
Money's  Patent  Water  Pots,  Lord  Vernon's  Patent  Hoes,  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Implements. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER 


J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects.  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  A|)paratu3  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  tlieir  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive tlirougliout  the  country  for  inany  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WA'l'EIl. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes ;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  lioura,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing,  houses  30(i 
feet  In  length. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
mcaiin  of  an  open  trough  under  tlie  bed,  is  now  being  unlver- 
Hiilly  ndoptctL 

RcfcrcnecH  may  be  hod,  and  their  works  seen  nt  most  of  the 
Nobilliy  and  Gentlemen's  scats  in  the  country,  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  London  NurHcrica,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  AppuruluH,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimatcrt,  &'c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  (ilouccstcr- 

pjaec,  Chelurn,  near  Sloano-sfiuaro - 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDOLESICX. 
'"PIIE    followinj,'    ArticleB,    manufactured  in  blate    for 
-L     Horticultural  purposcB,  may  bo  seen  In  uhc  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  tho  gardener  (SundiiyH  excepted). 
Tank  Covers  Uottomn  for  l-ramea 


CiHternH 
Hholveu 
Garden  Edging 


BoxcH  for  BalconicH  and  Vcran- 
daliH 
unrucn  iMiiTNiK  OrangoTubH,  Flower  HoxOB,Jfec. 

Edwaiid  Ukck  will  ho  happy  to  anawor  any  inquiries,  citlicr 
pcnoDQlly  or  bypuut. 
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rOT-WATER    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 

L  HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELUNG-HOUSES, 

CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charfres,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D  and  E.  BAii.KVhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion'of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  theerection  of 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  bat  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  thecharge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  lucxecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick.  ^.  , 

D.  and  E .  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  ol 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes, and  invitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn.whcrethey  have tbeopportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongstother  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  nf  the  oven 
more  complete  thanhas  hithertohccn  brought  before  t  he  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.andE.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houseswhere  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-Btreet, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  lOOfeetlong  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difhculty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  pricn  of  Iron 
will  befound  cheaperthauof  any  other  material.  Ma.  Rendle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertak  en  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOUA'IAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
■W.11.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47i  Lime-street,  June  28,  1844. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's).  RAPE-DUST. 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Tharaes-stieet. 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
— Address,  Frederick  Brain.  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

N.B. — Directions  for  use  seat  with  all  orderF. 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle  must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scienlific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  arlicle  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 

Price-current,  London,  June  1 


Bones . 


p.  ton  4ei  \Qs.Od 


„    crushed,5/.ios.to6 

„    calcined  .        .    7  . 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.cwt.  2  16 

Guano,PeruviaD,p.tn.  1 1  0 

„      Ichaboe       „    9  0 

Gypsum  .        ;        „    2  0 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  u 


,  18-14:  — 

Nitrate  of  Potash    „  £  I    4s.  6d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0     1 

Rape  Cakes      .  p.toni  15    0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,900 

„    _  Glauber  ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  16s. too  17    0 


Ww.  NoRTncoTT,  13,  Rood-lane.  Fenchurch -street. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 
T\n.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 

-L-'  are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
GHano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  ofwhich  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser 
10/.  per  ton,  or  125.  per  cwt.  ' 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fothrrgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Hallett,  at  the  Faclorj',  Broadwall,  Elackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J 
J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  Src. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry  ■ 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yoxford;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
and  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.— 
A  few  grains  occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water  used  with 
Plants  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  fiowers.  If  what 
is  called  a  "  Liquid  Gtumo"  is  desired,  a  superior  article  is  ob- 
tained at  half  the  usual  cost,  by  dissolving  Half  a  Bottle  of  this 
powder  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  using  a  table-spoonful  to  a  gallon 
in  watering  flower-beds.  Sold  in  bottles,  U.  9d.  each,  by  Chemists 
and  Seedsmen.  Agents,  Daw,  Mackmurdo  and  Co.,  100,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 

*,(.*  "In  these  days  of  deception,  it  is  doe  to  those  persons 
who  send  out  a  really  good  article,  that  those  who  benefit  by  it 
should  make  it  known."— See  Evidence  of  J.  R.  Pearson, 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Chronicle,  p.  390,  '*  Humphreys's  Compound." 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF    THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

n^^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-L  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advanlaget  us  terms,  by  Benjamin 
F0W1.ER,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 


TMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
-L  of  Soils,  MA^;uREs,  and  all  Agricultural  Products, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  soil  on  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation J  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
aod  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  j  the  Course 
will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 

No.  5A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


WRIGHT'S  STACK  PRESERVER.— Hundreds 
of  stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  containing  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  for  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J .  Wright's,  Manufacturer,  Oiigar,  Essex ;  J.  and  G. 
De  ANE,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge ;  and  of  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  country.    Price,  in  box,  with  lock  and  joints,  21.  he. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  R(^al  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Croooon,  8,  Ingram-court,Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


^^MLc^ 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,  and 
others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  arc 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  DepOt, 
No.  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  mav  be  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Imp.emonts  and  Machinery  may  be  had  on  application. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plas- 
tering. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone- 
paving.  1st,  in  its  lightness;  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Keene's 
Cehiejjt  sufficing  where  2  to  3-inch  flagging  would  be  employed. 
Next,  in  its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  docs,  the  hardness  of 
stone  with  a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints; 
and  lastly,  in  economy,  being  one-third  the  price  of  Portland 
paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Keene's  Cemunt  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Ma- 
nufacturers.—John  BAZLEt  White  and  Sons,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

MESSRS,  NESBIT'S  ACADEMY,  38, Kenniogton- 
lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"  From  Chemistry  alone  further  progress  in  Agriculture  is  to 
be  expected." — Likbig. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry.  The  Pupils  are  practically  taught  in  the 
Laboratories  the  methods  of  analysing  the  various  earths,  soils, 
manures,  &c.;  and  likewise  the  means  of  detecting  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  from  the  land  by  different  crops.  Land  Sur- 
veying is  also  taught  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

A  copy  of  a  Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  NESBiTto  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Terms 
of  the  School,  which  vary  from  -10  gs.  to  70  gs.  per  annum,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Mr,  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.,  may  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers. 

References.— Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Author  of 
"Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  &c.,  St.  James's  Park, 
Westminster;  G.  F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
"Geology  for  Beginners/'  &c.,  British  Museum,  London; 
W.  and  J,  Gibbs,  Esqrs,,  Civil  Engineers,  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  London ;  Rev.  T.  Cuffe,  Carlisle  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Lambeth;  R.  Greenhill,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent;  and 
C.  G.  Wbitaker,  Esq.,  Barming,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

The  School  will  be  reopened  on  Monday,  July  15lh,  1844. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING,  AND  GENE- 
RAL SHOW  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  under  the  Patronage  of 
The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  takes  place 
at  Glasgow  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  August  next.  The 
arrangements  will  be — 

Wednesday,  Aug.  7.— The  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Dairy  Produce,  Roots,  Seeds,  and  Plants. 

Thursday,  Aug.  8,— The  General  Show  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  Swine,  and  the  whole  of  the  articles  enumerated  above, 
exhibited  on  Wednesday, 

Friday,  Aug.  gth.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Prize  Stock,  Imple- 
ments, and  other  articles. 

The  Premiums  to  be  awarded  amount  to  i6oo^  The  Classes 
will  be— 

Cattle.— 1.  Short-horned  ;  2.  Ayrshire  ;  3.  West  Highland; 
4.  Galloway,  Angus,  and  Aberdeen,  Polled;  S.Fife;  6.  Any 
Breed.  Hoeses.— 1.  Cart  Stallions;  2.  Do.  Mares;  3.  Brood 
Mares ;  4.  Colts;  5.  Fillies  ;  6.  Geldings,  &c.  Sheep.— 1.  Black- 
faced;    2.  Cheviot;    S.Leicester;    4.  Southdown;    5.  Crosses. 

Alpacas;  Swine;  Poultry. 

Daiey  Produce.— 1.  Curing  Butter;  2.  Making  Cheese. 

Seed  Wheat.— To  be  competed  for  on  2d  October. 

Extra  Stock,  Roots,  Seeds,  Lmplkments,  and  Machines. 

The  competition  is  open  to  Stock  and  Implements  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Certificates  for  Stock, 
Implements,  &c.,  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  transmitted  so  as  to  reach  him,  at  his  office,  Albyn- 
place,  Edinburgh,  or  wiih  the  Local  Secretaries  at  Glasgow,  at 
the  latest  on  Tuesday,  the  l6th  July.  Copies  of  the  Bill  of  Pre- 
miums and  Regulation.^,  and  Certificates  to  be  completed,  may 
be  had  on  apphcation  at  The  Society's  Hall,  Albyn-place,  Edin- 
burgh ;  of  Mungo  Campbell,  Jan.,  Esq.,  Glasgow;  and  of  Mark 
Sprot,  Esq.,  of  Garnkirk,  the  Local  Secretaries.  The  Secretary 
of  any  Local  Association  will,  on  application,  obtain  Copies  of 
the  BUI  of  Premiums  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Chas.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Society's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  June  I5th,  1844. 

The  Great  Dinner,  on  the  day  of  the  General  Show  (Thurs- 
day, 8th  August)  at  half-past  five.  As  Tickets  must  bereserved 
for  many  attending  the  Meeting  from  a  distance,  Gentlemen 
residing  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  requested  to 
secure  their  Tickets  by  early  application.  Members  of  the 
Society  will  be  entitled  to  a  preference,  up  to  Saturday  the  27tli 
of  July, 

Tiie  ComniiTTEE  Dinner,  open  to  Members  of  the  Society, 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  the  7th  August,  the  first  day  of 
the  Meeting. 

CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars-road,  is  still  making  the  Milk- 
Pans— as  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  clear  white 
flint  glass,  at  5s.  6rf.  each,  or  3^  per  dozen.  Early  in  July  A.  P. 
will  make  the  Milk-Pans  of  green  glass  of  excellent  quality,  at 
42s.  per  dozen. 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR, WHERE  A  FALL  CAN  BE  OBTAINED.    Foun- 
tain Basins  in  Iron,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  oflfer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  Specimens  of  Rams,  Jets, 
Si-c.  to  be  seen  on  the  Premises, 
70,  Strand,  London.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps, 
Well  Engines,  Baths,  &c. 


Salrs  J)j)  Auction. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

1\/|ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
-L'-i-  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Bonney  to  submit  to 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Kingsland 
Nursery,  on  Tuesday,  July  9,  1844,  and  following  day,  at 
U  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  Lease  having  expired),  the 
whole  of  the  rare  Exotics,  and  other  plants  in  pots ;  consisting 
of  fine  specimens,  Araucarias,  Buonapartea,  Juncea,  CUvea 
Nobilis,  Cactus,  Gloxinias,  AchimenEeas,  Magnolias  of  sorts, 
New  Fuchsias,  Gardenias  ;  about  1500  Double  and  Single 
Camellias  ;  several  thousand  China  Arbor  Yitce,  Sweet  Bays, 
Arbutus,  Cypress,  &c.,  in  pots ;  also  eight  Greenhouses,  Pits, 
&c.,  in  good  condition  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  York 
Paving,  and  other  fixtures.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale, 
and  catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  on  the 
premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

The  whole  of  the  valuable  Nursery  Stock  will  be  submitted  to 
public  competition,  by  Auction,  about  the  third  week  in  October. 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  some  time  next 
Autumn  (unless  previously  disposed  of,  but  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given),  the  whole  of  a  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  choice  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  &c. 

The  unexpired  Lease  of  the  Nursery  Ground  will  be  Let.  The 
House,  Shop,  and  Pi  emises  [where  a  large  and  increasing  Seed 
business  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  30  years)  will  be  either 
Sold  or  Let  for  a  Term ;  if  Sold,  part  of  the  purchase-money 
might  remain  on  Mortgage.  Any  person  desirous  of  treating 
for  the  same  may  apply  to  Alex.  Smith,  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
man, Cirencester. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  to  pay  a  clear  Five  per  Cent.,  THE 
TOLLS  arising  from  the  Navigation  of  Vessels  laden  with 
Corn,  Coals,  Timber,  Stone,  &:c.  &c.,  passing  along  the  River 
Waveney,  from  Beccles  to  Bungay,  Suffolk,  with  a  Capital  Resi- 
dence, l\Ialting  Oflice,  Business  Premises,  &e.,  at  Bungay, 

The  above  Property  is  let  on  Lease  at  1300/.  per  annum,  six 
years  ofwhich  Lease  were  unexpired  at  Lady-day  last. 

For  Price  and  further  Particulars  apply  to    Mr.   Butcher, 
Auctioneer,  Norwich. 


VALUABLE  CHURCH  PREFERMENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  NEXT  PRESENTATION 
to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGHALL  INFERIOR,  in 
SUFFOLK,  The  Incumbent  is  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  Net  Income  arising  from  the  Commuted  Tithes,  Glebes, 
and  Surplice  Fees,  average  about  565/.  per  annum.  Also,  the 
NEXT  PRESENTATION  to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGHALL 
SUPERIOR,  possessing  a  Net  Income  of  437/.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Butcher,  Auctioneer, 
Norwich. 


SUSSEX  NUKSERY,  Loughborough-road,  Brixton-road. 

f-po  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  the  PUBLIC. 

-L  —CHOICE  PLANTS  for  Bedding,  selling  off  at  One  Fourth 
their  value,  and  must  be  cleared  in  six  weeks,  the  whole  of  the 
Stock  of  CHOICE  PLANTS,  in  Pots,  upwards  of  10,000,  as 
follows:— Frogmnre,  Scarlet,  and  other  Geraniums;  splendid 
assortment  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Monthly  Roses, 
Ageratum,  Heliotropes,  Celsias,  Anagahis,  &c.— The  whole  of 
the  above  may  be  had  in  large  or  small  quantities  to  suit  the 
Purchaser,  from  26-.  6d.  to  3s.  6rf.  per  dozen. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON- 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARUEN. 

The  Tbird  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  I3lh  of 
July,  on  which  occasion  His  Grace  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the  doors  of  his 
Gardens  and  Pleasure-grounds  t_i  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  admitted  into  the  Society's 
■Garden  by  Tickets. 

Subjects  for  Exhibition  must  be  'at  this  Office  on  Friday  the 
12th,  or  at  the  Garden  before  half- past  8  o'clock  a.jM,  on  the 
day  of  Exhibition. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day  of 
EshibitioD.— 21,  Regent- street. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  184*. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWIXG  WEEK. 
Satuhday,  July  ]3     .     Honicujiiiral  Gaideos 


Among  the  many  contrivances  by  which  man  has 
-succeeded  in  converting  the  wild  productions  of  un- 
tamed nature  into  bodies  better  adapted  to  his  arti- 
ficial wantSj  nothing  has  produced  more  past  advan- 
tage, or  promises  more  future  profit,  than  hybrid- 
ising. We  shall  not  refer  in  this  place  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  confine  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  its  effects  upon  vegetation. 
The  practice  is  regarded  as  one  of  very  recent 
date;  and  so  it  is,  as. an  artificial  process,  applied  by 
rule  to  definite  purposes.  But  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  dares  assign  to  it  historical  limits ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  may  be  supposed  to  date  from  the  Creation 
— or  rather,  it  is  in  a  manner  certain  that  it  does. 
The  presence  of  winds  or  insects  must  necessarily 
from  the  beginning  have  produced  efl^ects  upon  plants, 
which  resulted  in  hybrid  productions. 

Hybridising  is  effected  by  applying  to  the  stigma 
of  one^lahTthe  poUeu  of  some  other;  the  end  of  which 
is  the  generation  of  a  form  participating  more  or  less 
in  the  attributes  of  both  its  parents.  Nature,  in  her 
wildest  state,  opposes  no  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  operation.  Insects,  bepowdered 
with  the  pollen  of  one  plant,  plunge  into  the  recesses 
of  another,  and  thus  effectually  destroy  the  purity  of 
races.  The  natural  brush  on  the  body  of  a  bee  will 
convey  the  subtile  powder  as  well  as  the  trim  camel's 
hair  pencil  of  the  artificial  operator. 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  this  cannot  be; 
because  if  it  were  so,  all  species  must,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  be  confounded  ui  one  inextricable  chaos.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  this  supposition  is  of  little  force,  till 
it  is  shown  that  that  which  is  easily  done  artificially 
cannot  possibly  take  place  naturally ;  and  secondly, 
it  must  be  proved  that  the  wild  races  of  plants 
actually  do  remain  in  all  their  original  purity.  No 
Botanist  would,  we  suspect,  venture  upon  such  an 
argument  as  that.  The  genera  Salix,  Rubus,  Rosa, 
and  Care.f,  would  make  the  stouteTt  advocate  of 
originarpurity  pause  before  he  threw  himself  into  the 
lists.  Nobody,  in  fact,  can  possibly  doubt  that  wild 
hybrids  exist,  are  common,  and,  perhaps,  much  more 
frequent  than  we  think  for.  We  will  not  stop  to 
quote  notorious  and  proved  instances  of  this,  because 
we  regard  the  fact  as  being  beyond  all  dispute. 

Let  us  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  no 
natural  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  races  in  plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  barriers  which  cannot  be  overleaped.  By  some 
mysterious  agency  there  is  a  complete  bar  to  all  inter- 
mi.xture  of  plants  not  closely  related  to  each  other. 
An  Elm  may  certainly  mix  with  an  Elm,  and  perhaps 
■with  a  Nettle-tree ;  but  not  with  an  Oak.  A  Peach 
may,  peradventure,  cross  a  Plum ;  but  not  an  Apple. 
These  obstacles  are,  doubtless,  connected  with  the 
molecular  constitution  of  plants,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  examining.  Another 
obstacle  consists  in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  pollen  of 
a  flower  has  a  better  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the 
atigma  that  belongs  to  it,  than  pollen  brought  from 
any  distance ;  and  we  know  that  if  pollen  has  once  1 
taken  effect,  no  after-application  of  other  pollen  can 
change  the  result.  In  fact,  the  natural  hybridising 
of  wild  plants  will  generally  take  place  when,  owing 
to  some  accidental  cause,  the  proper  stamens  of  the 
flower  prove  defective. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  effectual  obstacle  to  the 
■confusion  of  races  by  natural  hybridising.  Although 
we  conceive  that  ihe  prvdudion  of  hybrid  plants  na- 
turally is  of  more  common  occurrence  tlian  rnay  be 
supposed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prcserv- 
alion  of  ihem  is  quite  an  artificial  process.  A  hybrid 
■tree  springs  up  ;  it  has  no  means  of  multiplying 
itself,  except  by  seed.  Tliat  seed  has  no  stable  con- 
Btitution,  but  has  a  tendency  to  return  towards  the 
condition  of  one  of  its  parents  ;  in  this  way  the  hybrid 
disappears,  wliilc  the  parents  remain  ;  or  it  may,  and 
often  is,  barren;  and  then  it  remains  as  asolitary,  child- 
lens  individual.  Again,  a  hybrid  herb  appears ;  it  is 
exposed  to  the  same  obstacles  as  the  tree,  in  the  way 
of  perpetuation.  It  is  barren  ;  its  liceds  of  themselves 
tend  towards  the  original  stock,  which  is  recovered 
in  a  generation  or  two  ;  or  tliey  are  at  once  fertilised 
hy  the  pollen  of  one  of  the  hybrid  parents,  when  the 


tendency  to  a  return  to  its  original  stock  is  increased 
tenfold  in  strength.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that 
natural  hybrids  will  often  be  long  perpetuated, 
although  they  may  be  frequently  produced. 

We  mention  these  things  by  way  of  vindicating 
the  hybridisers,  who  have  been  accused  of  attempting 
to  subvert  the  whole  order  of  Nature  by  monstrous 
practices.  It  is  clear  that  they  only  imitate  the 
practices  of  Nature.  It  is  equally  clear,  too,  that 
the  occasional  formation  of  natural  hybrids  is  in- 
tended as  a  manifestation  to  man  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  power  with  which  he  is  so  largely  pro- 
vided. His  reason  is  to  be  called  upon  to  turn  to 
profitable  account  that  which,  in  savage  nature, 
leads  to  no  result. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  practice  of  hybridising  is, 
as  the  politicians  say,  a  ijreal  fact,  opposition  to 
which  would  be  fruitless  if  it  were  desirable.  People 
have  found  out  how  much  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and 
they  cannot  be  checked  in  its  application  by  the 
sighs  of  Botanists  over  the  dreaded  advent  of  a  chaos 
of  species.  All  that  Botanists  afflicted  with  the 
hemionopliobia  can  do,  is  to  abandon  gardens,  and  seek 
for  solace  in  uncultivated  lands. 

Hitherto  the  operation  of  hybridising  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  gardens.  But  see  what  advan- 
tages have  come  of  it  there.  What  were  our  Roses 
in  1789,  when  the  first  China  Rose  reached  Eng- 
land ?  and  what  are  they  now  ?  The  China  Rose 
hybridises  so  freely  with  almost  every  other,  that 
there  is  hardly  an  ancient  species  to  which  it  has  not 
lent  some  part  of  its  rich  foliage,  gay  colours,  and 
abundant  blooming.  Can  anything  be  more  striking 
than  the  effect  of  hybridising  upon  Pelargoniums, 
Heaths,  Gloxinias,  Verbenas,  and  Gladioli  ?  By  this 
process  we  have  given  to  the  hardy  Pears  of  the  north 
all  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  those  of  the  south  ; 
to  watery  Grapes  the  perfume  of  the  Muscat;  to 
the  pale-faced  but  hardy  Rhododendrons  of  Caucasus 
and  America  the  rich  and  glowing  colours  of  their 
tender  brethren  of  India ;  to  the  gaudy  Azalea  of 
Pontus  the  crimson  of  the  small-flowered  fragrant 
species  of  the  United  States. 

Such  striking  consequences  of  the  very  first  ope- 
rations in  hybridising  have  excited  a  universal  desire 
to  vary  and  extend  them.  Everybody  now,  who 
cares  for  his  garden,  asks  himself  in  the  first  place 
what  he  can  do  to  get  new  seedlings ;  and  to  hy- 
bridising he  looks  exclusively  for  assistance.  If  a 
fine  new  species  of  an  ancient  family  appears,  its 
good  points  as  a  "  brood  plant"  (forgive  the  innova- 
tion) are  among  the  first  things  discussed  ;  and  its 
value  is  much  determined  by  its  fitness  for  hybrid- 
ising. Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Hybridising  is 
a  game  of  chance  played  between  man  and  plants. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  matter  of  hazard ;  and  we  all 
know  how  much  more  excitement  is  produced  by 
uncertain  than  by  certain  results.  What  increases 
the  charm  of  the  game  is,  that  although  the  end  of  it 
may  be  doubtful,  yet  a  good  player  can  judge  of  the 
issue  with  tolerable  confidence,  and  that  skill  and 
judgment  have  in  this  case  all  their  customary  value. 
What  the  principles  are  to  which  the  hybridiser 
should  look,  and  where  the  fields  lie  in  which  his 
operations  can  be  best  conducted,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  next  week. 

We  have  so  often  urged  upon  our  readers  the  im- 
portance of  turning  their  serious  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  Gardej^  Allotments,  that  we  are 
induced,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pressure  of 
other  matter,  to  give  a  prominent  situation  to  the 
following  Report,  lately  (June  24)  made  to  the 
Garden  Allotment  Society  of  Tottenham  by  their 
Committee: — 

"  Your  committee  congratulate  you  on  the  amount  of 
good  which  your  subscriptions  have  enabled  them  to  con- 
fer upon  a  considerable  number  of  industrious  labourers, 
artisans,  and  mechanics,  in  the  allotment  of  garden 
ground  to  them,  sufiicient  to  occupy  the  spare  time  of 
themselves  and  families.  Out  of  7(1  gardens,  70  were 
let ;  the  remainder  could  have  been  let  co  small  trades- 
men, but  your  committee  reserve  ihem  for  the  class  for 
whose  bencjit  they  were  oriyinaUy  designed.  Your  com- 
mittee therefore  confidently  appeal  to  the  good  feeling 
of  their  fellow-parisliioncrs,  and  proudly  ask, //t  wliat 
parish,  having  a  poputatioji  approaching  to  UOOO,  is 
there  less  suffering  and  less  crime  than  in  this  ?■  wjiich, 
as  your  committee  confidently  believe,  arises  ira  a  ^rca^ 
measure  from  the  assistance  tlms  afforded.  Your  com- 
mittee do  not  pretend  to  offer  you  an  exhibition  of  floral 
productions,  but  they  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  derive 
pleasure  from  viewing  the  hondiwoika  of  the  labourer, 
displayed  in  the  production  of  various  roots,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  vegetable,  useful  for  culinary  purposes. 

"I'rizes  of  the  value  of  .'iOs.,  20s.,  l.'is.,  lO.v.,  and  5.«., 
and  two  extra  prizes,  given  by  the  Hev.  the  Vicar,  of 
10«.  cuch,  in  seeds,  tools,  clothing,  or  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  were  awarded  by  the  Judges  as  follow :  — 

"To  the  tenant  whose  garden  shall  be  tlic  ncutcst,  most 
free  from  weeds,  best  cropped,  auJ  in  the  general  best 
state  nndcondiiiun,  viz, — 

"IHt  prize,  .'10//,,  to  Klfiliard  Uicliurdnfin,  lalionror  j  '/<i  do., 
2rM.,  to  Kilward  Ktirton,  JoiiriiL-ytrmii  tiiirnuiij  .'id  do.,  IfiN,,  to 
Hlmun  Brown,  Jubuurcr^  -itli  du.,  mii.,  tu  Cliurlcs  Wurrun,  la- 


bourer ;  5lh  do.,  IOs.,  to  Theophiius  Rowe,  shoemaker  j  6ttl 
do.,  ios.,to  William  Watts,  labourer;  7th  do.,  5s.,  to  Thomas 
Vinton,  labourer. 

*'  The  inspection  of  the  gardens  by  the  subscribers  ap- 
peared to  give  great  satisfaction  ;  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  autliorising  the  committee  to  extend  the  system, 
into  the  High  Cross  Ward  as  soon  as  an  eligible  piece  of 
land  of  four  or  five  acres  can  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  also  to  treat  for  the  management  of  the  allotment 
gardens  in  Marsh-lane,  5G  in  number,  which,  with  those 
in  White-hart-lane  (76)  and  the  proposed  addition  at  the 
High  Cross  or  Hall,  will  together  amount  to  about  200 
gardens.'' 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  working  of  the 
system ;  of  its  mitigating  suffering,  preventing 
crime,  and  conferring  happiness  upon  that  im- 
portant class  with  whose  welfare  that  of  their  supe- 
riors is  inseparably  bound  up.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  those  who  have  wealth  and  leisure  at  com- 
mand should  not  assemble  in  every  parish  to  follow 
the  good  example  thus  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tot- 
tenham ! 


FRENCH  CULTIVATION  of  the  PELARGONIUM. 

{Continued  from  page  427.) 

Winter  Treatment. — In  October  the  plants  should  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse,  where  they  ought  to  have 
free  ventilation  during  the  winter,  and  as  much  light  as 
possible  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  kept  by 
themselves,  or  at  least  with  plants  that  require  the  same 
treatment.  The  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January  are  critical  for  plants  which  during  these  months 
are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  torpor — a  state  in  which 
their  vegetation  ought  not  to  be  forced  by  any  artificial 
means.  Heat  is  to  be  avoided,  and  watering,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases  :  they  ought  to  be  watered  only  when 
the  earth  can  be  easily  reduced  to  dust  with  the  fingerSj 
iind  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  on  the  point  of  withering. 
The  water  used  ought  to  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  greenhouse.  The  withered  leaves,  diseased  stems, 
and  weeds  ought  to  be  carefully  removed. 

Spring. — la  February,  the  plants  will  commence  to 
vegetate,  and  during  the  first  fortnight  of  this  month 
(though  any  part  of  it  is  seasonable  for  the  operation) 
the  Pelargoniums  should  be  repotted  with  fresh  earth, 
and  the  plants  that  require  removal  put  into  larger  pots. 
To  do  this  properly,  the  earth  must  be  shaken  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  roots.  On  examining  these,  the 
fibres  will  be  found  either  entirely  or  partly  dead,  and 
must  be  separated  from  the  large  roots  with  the  finger, 
which  is  preferable  to  a  knife  :  that  ought  to  be  used 
only  to  trim  the  latter,  if  dead  or  decayed.  The  new 
soil  used  for  potting  should  have  been  under  a  shed 
a  few  days  previously,  or  it  will  be  too  damp.  All  the 
plants  will  require  stakes  rather  higher  than  themselves, 
to  which  they  should  be  tied  with  very  flexible  strings, 
but  so  that  the  branches  be  not  attached  too  closely 
together.  This  done,  they  may  be  put  back  into  theic 
winter  habitation.  The  fresh  soil  will  not  require  imme- 
diate watering,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  ;  but 
in  case  of  bright  sunshine,  it  will  be  right  to  shade  the 
greenhouse  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  water  the  leaves,  la 
order  to  repair  the  loss  they  will  experience  from  per- 
spiration. The  roots  having  lost  their  spongioles,  the 
pl;mts  will  not  begin  to  grow  until  new  roots  have  beea 
acquired  ;  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  these,  a 
watering-pot  with  very  small  holes  must  be  employed. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  plants  will  have  formed 
new  fibres,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  green- 
house, and  put  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  May,  but  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  covered  in  case  of  a  late  frost. 
The  plants  having  thus  passed  about  a  month  exposed  to 
the  free  air,  will  be  robust  and  free  from  insects,  which 
are  destructive  to  them  on  account  of  an  unctuous  secre- 
tion with  which  they  cover  the  leaves,  and  which  prevents 
perspiration  and  absorption  :  besides,  it  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  those  insects  that  the  attacks  of  ants  are  attri- 
butable ;  by  destroying  the  former,  therefore,  the  latter 
will  be  kept  away.  In  the  month  of  May,  or  towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  plants  should  be  placed  where  they 
are  to  flower.  The  precaution  of  covering  the  greenhouse 
with  canvass  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
about  4  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  fliowers  in  bloom  ;  or  if  the  plants  are  placBd  under 
a  shed  well  lighted  and  exposed  to  the  east,  they  will 
receive  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  and  have  shade  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Soil  for  Pelarf/oniiims.  —  Two  barrowfuls  of  fresh 
soil,  such  as  the  decomposed  sods  of  a  good  pasture- 
field  ;  one  barrowful  of  cow-dung,  one  of  horse-dung, 
(both  being  reduced  by  decomposition  as  much  as  pos- 
sible), and  the  same  quantity  of  garden-mould.  This 
compost  should  be  left  for  a  year,  but  turned  several 
times  with  a  spade  and  fork.  When  perfectly  reduced 
and  blended,  it  may  be  used,  and  if  it  be  too  heavy,  a 
barrowful  of  common  sand  or  river  gravel  may  be  added, 
or  a  bed  of  rich  kitchen-garden  mould  will  make  u  good 
soil  for  Geraniums,  if  well  stirred  during  two  or  three 
months,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  should  be  passed  through  a  riddle  before 
being  used.  Plants,  with  thick  fibrous  roots,  like  those 
of  the  Pelargonium  tricolor,  will  grow  better  m  good  heath 
or  peut-earth.  

ENTOMOLOGY. 

LAMi'vaTS  NOCTiLUCA  {iho   Ciow-worm).     Towards 

the  end  of  luHt  year  an  opportunity  offered  of  illuBtrating 

the.  hiHtory  and   liabitH  uf  the  Italian  Pire-ily,  when  I 

promiacd  to   commuuicftto  tUo  ccouomy  of  our  uutiVO 
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species,  which  if  not  so  splendid  is  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  not  less  interesting  from  the  early  reminiscences  it 
.often  awakens  in  the  mind.  Who  has  not,  in  liis  youth, 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  delight  the  refined  and 
beautiful  light  of  the  Glow-worm  ?  Who  has  not  con- 
templated with  admiration  these  little  animals  sparkling 
on  a  bank,  or  scattered  like  living  gems  amongst  the 
brushwood  ?  And  not  unfrequently  have  I  seen  them 
bedecking  some  rustic  hoy's  hat,  as  he  returned  late  from 
the  harvest-field,  "  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of 
thonght !"  Such  are  the  agreeable  pictures  and  delightTul 
associations  which  are  hourly  presented  by  Nature  to 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  take  pleasure  in  explor- 
jng  her  pleasant  and  peaceful  ways. 

The  Baron  De  Geer  ascertained  that  the  pupce  possess 
the  phosphorescent  qualities  of  the  larva  and  imRgo,  but 
in  a  less  degree  ;  the  larvEe  have  been  observed  shining 
as  early  as  March  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November  ;* 
but  the  females  are  most  brilliant  in  July  and  August 
The  light  is  evidently  increased  by  excitement,  and  the 
■animal  has  the  remarkable  power  of  reviving  or  extin- 
guishing its  lamp  at  pleasure.  The  Glow-worms  lie  in 
the  most  profound  repose  during  the  day,  and  only 
become  active  on  the  approach  of  night,  wlien  the  males 
■fly  in  search  of  the  females,  guided  by  their  brilliancy. 
I  have  observed  that  the  males  sometimes  emit  a  glimmer, 
and  they  have  been  attracted  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Dale  took  40 
in  this  way  in  one  night;  yet  few  persons  have  seen  the 
males.  Tliey  may,  however,  be  captured  by  placing  a 
female  Glow-worm  in  the  hand  at  night,  in  localities 
inhabited  by  them,  when  the  male  will  often  come  to  her. 

The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  arc 
attached  by  their  glutinous  surface  to  the  Grass  or 
herbage  where  they  live  ;  they  are  very  large,  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  the  insect,  being,  according  to  De  Geer, 
as  large  as  Turnip-seeds  ;  they  are  round,  and  of  a  citron- 
yellow  colour.  The  larvce,  when  full-grown,  form  a 
cocoon,  I  believe,  which  is  only  a  soft  and  flexible  skin, 
and  very  fragile;  in  this  state  they  remain  14  days, 
during  which  period  they  are  deprived  of  locomotion. 
The  perfect  insects  walk  very  slowly,  and  when  touched 
■withdraw  their  heads  and  remain  motionless  for  a  long 
time.  De  Geer  says  that  they  lire  upon  fresh  earth,  and 
Professor  Henslow  has  ascertained  that  the  larvee  feed 
upon  snails,  having  kept  two  which  lived  upon  them  for 
three  weeks  in  September,  during  which  time  they  shone 
very  brightly.  On  examining  the  mouths  of  the  Glow- 
worm and  its  larva,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  their 
economy  must  be  very  different;  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  is  not  carnivorous,  whilst  the  formidable  man- 
dibles of  the  latter  are  admirably  suited  for  such  a  mode 
of  subsistence  ;  in  this  respect  the  Lampyris  approaches 
Drilus  flavescensji-  whose  female  resides  in  shells,  and 
feeds  upon  the  snails. 


females.  The  pupa  resembles  the  larva,  but  it  is  curved, 
and  the  antennse  and  legs  are  inclosed  in  membranous 
sheaths,  so  that  tlie  animal  is  unable  to  walk, — Ruricola. 


The  Glow-worm,  which  only  inhabits  the  north  of 
Europe,  received  from  Linnceus  the  name  of  Lampyris 
noctiluca:  the  male  is  winged,  of  an  ochreous-brown  or 
smoky  colour,  thickly  punctured  and  clothed  with  very 
short  pubescence  ;  the  head  is  concealed  beneath  the 
shield-hke  thorax,  which  is  semi-circular,  the  margin 
projecting  and  slightly  reflesed  ;  the  organs  of  manduca- 
tion  are  small;  the  antennae  are  short  and  ll-jointed; 
the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  approximating  beneath  ; 
the  elytra  are  elliptical  and  completely  cover  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  wings  are  very  ample  and  folded  beneath  the 
elytra  in  repose  ;  they  are  pale  fuscous,  with  various 
brown  nervures  :  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  serrated, 
with  two  phosphorescent  spots  on  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment, beneath:  the  six  legs  are  moderately  long;  the 
tibice  simple;  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  the  three  basal  joints 
short,  Jpurih  bilobed,  fifth  slender,  clavate,  and  furnished 
with  two  small  daws,  (fig.  1,  magnified);  the  cross-lines 
exhibit  the  natural  expansion  of  the  male  Hying.  The 
female  is  long  and  apterous,  a  little  broadest  at  the 
middle,  of  a  reddish-broivn  colour;  the  head  small  and 
mostly  concealed,  but  it  is  visible  when  the  animal  is  in 
action;  the  eyes  ore  smaller  than  in  the  male;  the 
antennre  are  similar;  the  thorax  is  larger  and  resembles 
the  other  sex,  but  the  margin  is  more  opaque  ;  the  second 
thoracic  segment  ie  short  and  narrow,  and,  with,  the 
third,  has  a  somewhat  transparent  orange  spot  at  each 
posterior  angle:  four  teraiinal  segments,  cream-colour 
or  ochreous  beneath,  and  phosphorescent;  the  six  legs 
are  shorter  and  stouter  than  those  of  the  male,  (fig.  2, 
the  natural  size).  The  larva  is  similar  to  the  female,  but 
is  often  much  smaller  when  young ;  it  is,  however  when 
full  grown,  an  inch  long  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished 'with  a 
pair  of  longish,  exceedingly  acute  jaws,  which  are  curved 
and  cross  each  other,  together  with  palpi,  &c. :  all  the 
12  abdominal  segments  have  an  ochreous  or  orange  spot 
ori  each  posterior  angle  ;  the  six  legs  are  short,  and  ter- 
minated by  single  claws.  The  minute  horns,  differently 
formed  legs,  and  spotted  sides  of  the  body,  independently 
of  the  mouth,   readily  distinguish   the  larvse    from  the 

*  Curtis'B  Brit.  Ent.  fol.  698. 
t  Curtis*s  Brit.  Eat.,  pi.  698,  for  the  dissections,  &c. 
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March  Pruning. — In  places  where  the  plants  are  much 
exposed,  this  cuttingin  may  be  delayed  occasionally  even 
to  the  loth  of  April,  which  will  remove  the  inconvenience 
and  injury  that  the  delicate  sort  may  suffer  from  pushing 
too  early,  and  subsequent  cold  after  pruning.  During 
the  month  of  March,  early  or  late,  according  to  (he 
season,  the  operation  of  depriving  the  shoots  of  the  wild 
stocks  of  thftir  useless  wood  takes  place  ;  and  from  this 
date  the  return  for  all  previous  labours  is  commenced. 

One  eye  being  left  beyond — that  is,  nearer  the  summit 
of  each  branch  tban  the  bud  placed  upon  it — the  remain- 
der of  the  wild  branch  is  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  above  the  highest  wild  shoot, 
that  also  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  base  of  the  shoot, 
slanting,  as  at  first  directed,  and  the  live  wood  now  ex- 
posed is  to  be  defended  with  the  mixture  before  given — 
unless,  indeed,  immediate  appearance  is  of  no  import- 
ance, or  the  application  of  the  mixture  be  considered  too 
troublesome,  on  which  latter  case  the  incision  should  be 
made  when  the  flow  of  sap  is  at  its  full,  or  delayed  till 
the  following  spring. 

Sap-bud, — Upon  the  single  bud  lefc  at  the  end  of  the 
wild  branch  the  strength  of  the  expected  shoot  greatly 
depends.  The  inserted  bud,  though  almost  sure  to  grow, 
is  not  incorporated  with  the  tree  itself;  for,  if  a  branch 
of  a  tree  in  its  natural  state  be  broken  off,  part  of  the 
tree  will  come  off  with  it  ;  not  so  a  bud  placed  in  the 
branch — it  will  come  off  as  if  it  had  been  merely  stuck  on. 
The  sap,  therefore,  does  not  quite  so  readily  flow  to  it, 
and  must  be  drawn  up  by  a  leading  bud,  not  actually  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  (though  it  almost  amounts  to  it), 
but  as  a  means  of  increasing  success.  The  desideratum 
is  to  put  the  sap  in  motion,  and  establish  its  action  by 
means  of  the  leading  bud  ;  and  when  the  inserted  buds 
are  fit  to  perform  their  part,  to  transfer  the  supply  of 
the  leader  to  them.  The  sap,  in  the  present  instance, 
may  be  considered  as  a  vessel  on  tlie  water,  which 
requires  some  force  to  propel  it,  but  when  once  set  in 
motion,  unless  a  severe  check  be  experienced,  its  own 
weight  will  keep  it  so.  It  is  true  that  the  inserled  bud 
will  start  without  the  assistance  of  the  leader,  but  this  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  final  result  far 
less  so.  The  destruction  of  the  leader  of  a  tree  dis- 
organises for  the  time  the  whole  vegetable  economy.  If 
the  leaders  of  some  trees  be  stopped,  they  will  form  half 
a  dozen  or  more  equal  growing  branches,  each  perform- 
ing its  quota  of  the  part  of  the  original  leader;  and  if 
the  leader  of  a  creeper  be  destroyed,  the  accumulating 
sap  sets  to  work  the  buds  half  way  down  the  plant,  and 
the  produce  being  multiplied,  the  size  of  it  is  diminished. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  capability  of  the  tree, 
if  in  health,  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  support  what 
is  desired  of  it  this  season  ;  if,  therefore,  under  an  im- 
pression that  the  tree  will  be  weakened  by  wasting  itself 
in  wild  produce,  the  eap-bud  be  not  left,  the  plant  will 
obstinately  persist  in  showing  buds  at  the  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  after  making  a  feeble  shoot  from  the  inserted 
bud,  and  this  with  a  considerable  delay,  it  will  finish  its 
first  season  with  a  head,  not  more  than  equal  to  one  from 
a  bud  with  a  pushing  eye  of  the  same  year. 

In  these  cases  the  tree  vegetates  weakly  for  a  season 
or  two,  and  generally  dies.  The  destruction  of  the  sap- 
bud  was  once  an  error  very  prevalent  in  English  nur- 
series, and  accounted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  infe- 
riority and  unhealthiness  of  their  standards,  but  it  is 
now  generally  rectified. 

A  tree  planted  with  a  dormant  bud  upon  it,  and  little 
root,  will  frequently,  if  deprived  of  its  sap-buds,  hang 
back  until  the  sap  be  powerfully  collected,  and  break  out 
a  knot  below  the  inserted  bud,  which  will  then  commence 
and  continue  to  progress  with  the  wild  one,  which, 
although  the  lowest  of  the  two,  should  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  knocked  off  (provided  the  other  con- 
tinues to  increase),  until  it  arrive  at  the  same  state  of 
forwardness  as  directed  for  the  sap-buds,  when  the 
inserted  bud  being  ready  to  take  up  the  nourishment,  the 
wild  shoot  may  be  removed. 

In  all  cases  where  the  tree  refuses  to  break  above,  the 
formation  of  suckers  may  be  apprehended,  particularly 
from  clump  roots,  which  renders  it  very  desirable  that 
the  root  should  be  properly  trimmed  at  first  planting. 
The  wild  bud  should  be  left  to  push  till  it  has  got  two  or 
three  pair  of  leaves,  and  then  stopped  by  nipping  ofi 
the  point  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  the  placed  bud 
will  then  shoot  vigorously,  and  when  it  is  four  or  five 
inches  long,  the  sap-bud  is  to  be  cut  off  nearer  its  base  ; 
it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  it  entirely  (though  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  throw  out  long  side-shoots),  but  barely 
left  alive,  in  order  to  maintain  the  bark  at  the  end  of 
the  branch,  and  the  succeeding  March,  or  even  at  Mid- 
summer, if  vigorous,  the  extraneous  wood  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  base  of  the  inserted  bud,  the  saj)  from 
which  will  then  (if  the  place  be  I'ghtly  protected  with 
mixture)  cover  the  wound  completely.  In  cases  of  weak 
growth,  however,  the  base  of  the  sap-bud  may  be  lefc 
with  advantflge  until  the  succeeding  spring,  or  even 
summer. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  bud  of  last  year's  inser- 
tion is  by  no  means  prepared  to  start ;  it  looks  like  a 
bud  at  the  base  of  any  other  plant,  hard  and  immovable; 
perhaps  two  sap-buds  have  been  lelt,  and  these,  when  cut 
in,  again  form  shoots,  which  are  also  stopped  without 
success,  or  perhaps  on  each  side  of  the  worked  shoots, 
^and  from  the  same  eyC;  buds  make  their   appearance 


while  the  inserUon  is  unchanged.  In  such  cases  the 
shoots  should  be  shortened  to  one  sap-bud,  in  order  to 
throw  the  vigour  of  the  plant  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  bud  ;  and  the  shoots  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  /t 
above  mentioned,  shou'd  in  general  be  allowed  to  pro- 
eress,  and  that  part  of  the  plant  assisted  in  its  general 
lieaUh  until  the  inserted  bud  begin  to  vegetate,  and  the 
moment  it  is  able  to  take  up  the  circulation  the  extra- 
neous shoots  may  be  reduced  as  before  described. 

A  certain  quantity  of  leaves  being  necessary  to  keep 
every  plant  in  health,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  leaves 
of  the  sap-buds  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  inserted 
bud  increases  into  full  vigour  ;  they  afford  nourishment  to 
the  plant,  and  take  none  fiora  it,  sustaining  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  at  its  extremes. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  shoot  should  be  free  to  work 
at  the  summit  of  the  plant,  which  cannot  always  be  the 
case  when  only  one  bud  is  inserted,  which,  flowering  at 
iis  summit,  sometimes  restrains  or  stagnates  a  vigorous 
plant  to  a  considerable  degree.  Hence  the  desideratum 
of  three  or  four  shoots  instead  of  one,  the  jets  from  which 
will  find  sufficient  work  for  the  plant,  to  allow  its  flower- 
ing without  injury.  This  any  one  who  has  remarked  the 
capability  of  supplying  nourishment  which  the  wild  stem 
possesses,  and  is  aware  of  its  impatience  of  stagnation, 
and  speedy  withdrawal  of  its  sap,  on  such  occasions,  will 
at  once  acknowledge.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  benefit  will  only  be  derived  to  such  Roses  as 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood,  as  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  &c.,  whose  thick- 
ened juices  seem  sometimes  scarcely  able  to  open  the 
flowers,  but  there  are  many  others  in  which  the  volume 
of  sap  seems  assisted  by  confinement  to  a  single  channel. 

No  plant  is  so  much  benefited  by  a  constant  attendance 
upon  its  wants,  as  the  standard  Rose,  the  first  year  after 
it  has  been  worked ;  the  demands  for  which  labour,  if 
freely  supplied,  would  far  outweigh  the  value  of  any 
plant  that  could  be  raised. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Asparagus. — On  the  28th  of  July,  1843,  I  procured 
6  cwt.  of  dirty  salt,  at  \s.  per  cwt.,  and  applied  it  to 
three  beds  of  Asparagus  which  were  three  years  old. 
One  of  the  beds  had  seeds  sown  in  drills  at  the  time  it 
was  planted  ;  both  the  seed  and  the  two-year  old  roots, 
whicii  1  had  from  Hamburgh,  are  of  the  Giant  sort ; 
each  bed  is  12  yards  long  and  1^  yard  wide  ;  2  cwt.  of 
salt  was  sown  over  each  ;  it  destroyed  everything  that 
was  growing  on  the  bed,  except  the  Asparagus;  the  salt 
remained  on  the  surface  until  rain  washed  it  in.  I  then 
forked  the  bed  well  over,  and  the  plants  commenced 
growing  and  continued  luxuriant  until  November, 
when  the  weather  was  cold  and  frosty.  Strong  heads, 
however,  were  occasionally  produced  until  CI  ristmas, 
when  I  cut  down  the  stems  to  within  12  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  threw  out  the  soil  from  the  alleys  on  the 
b^3  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches  ;  and  in  this  state 
they  remained  until  March.  I  then  raked  off  all  the 
rough  clods  and  stones  into  the  alleys,  taking  wirh  them 
the  decayed  stems,  and  forked  over  the  beds.  The  plants 
began  to  shoot,  and  continued  growing  luxuriantly  until 
about  a  month  back,  when  they  all  turned  yellow,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  autumn.  This  destroyed 
all  my  hopes  ;  but,  on  examining  the  roots  with  ray  fork, 
I  found  out  the  cause.  The  plants  about  which  the  soil 
was  stirred  up  in  the  morning  had  changed  their  colour 
in  the  evening.  On  perceiving  this,  I  forked  two  rows, 
the  whole  length  of  the  bed  ;  next  morning  these  had 
also  changed  colour,  I  then  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  forked  all  my  beds  over.  The  soil  turned  up  in 
great  clods,  down  to  the  very  crowns  of  the  roots,  pulling 
up  with  it  several  young  shoots.  I  was  obliged  to  split 
the  clods  before  they  could  be  got  from  amongst  the  ' 
stc-ras ;  these  clods  I  pulverised  in  the  alleys,  and  thea 
returned  the  soil  to  the  beds.  Before  spreading  it  on 
the  beds,  however,  I  put  four  quarts  of  Poittevin^s  dis- 
infected manure  between  the  four  rows  of  plants,  and 
then  covered  over  the  bed  with  the  soil;  next  morning 
the  stalks  were  covered  all  over  with  a  fine  dew,  and 
were  of  a  beautiful  green.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
cause  of  the  evil  is  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  roots* 
and  bad  drainage.  The  average  height  of  my  Asparagus 
is  now  more  than  6  feet,  and  young  shoots  are  continually 
being  produced,  as  if  it  was  spring.  Poittevin's  manure 
is  the  best  fertiliser  in  dry  weather  of  any  of  the  patent 
manures  :  this  I  hav3  proved  in  many  instances  during 
this  dry  summer,  I  have  used  it  for  four  years,  but 
never  before  applied  it  to  Asparagus.  Next  summer  I 
propose  using  half  the  quantity  of  salt,  mixed  with  18 
"  strikes''  of  sea-sand,  fresh  from  the  beach,  A  good 
dressing  of  salt  once  in  two  years  is  often  enough  ;  it 
destroys  all  weeds  and  damps  the  land.  The  three  beds 
are  salted  as  before,  and  being  well  forked  up  in  March, 
the  seedlings  are  rising  luxuriantly  since  the  rain.  I  am 
convinced  that  salt  will  neither  destroy  plants  nor  seeds 
of  Asparagus  or  Seakale. —  Wm.  Coulam,  Louih^  Line* 

Judges. — Your  observation,  in  Leading  Article  of  the 
22d  inst.,  that  "  Fairness  in  judging  is  the  first  element 
of  success.  People  are  contented  with  awards,  although 
unfavourable  to  them,  if  they  are  certain  the  judges  are 
perfectly  conscious  in  their  decisions.  But  if  men  are 
not  satisfied  on  this  point  good-bye  to  all  chance  of  hold- 
ing thera  together" — is  one  that  ought  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  all  managers  and  judgr^s,  more 
particularly  of  small  and  provincial  societies,  where  all 
semblance  of  unfairness  and  deviations  from  a  society's 
rules — whether  these  deviations  be  caused  by  prudence, 
malice,  or  ignorance — are  sure  to  be  felt  and  resented  as 
a  grievance.  Several  cases  corroborating  this  have  from 
tioae  to  time,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  come  under 
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toy  own  observation,  and  I  shall  relate  them  shortly  in 
Siich  a  way  as  to  allow  you  to  affix  .your  judgment  to 
each  instance.  1.  A  prize  being  offered  "  for  the  newest 
and  best  Annual,"  would  it  be  fair  to  award  the  prize  to 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  a  plant  that  has  been  in  the 
country  for  50  years  ? — [If  it  were  both  the  newest  and 
best,  yes  ;  not  otherwise.]  2.  A  prize  being  offered 
"  for  the  six  newest  and  finest-flowered  stage  Pelar- 
goniums in  pots,  with  names,"  would  it  be  fair  to  award 
the  prize  to  spindled,  pale-foliaged  plants,  bavin^  nu- 
merous trusses  of  individually  inferior  flowers  of  Caroline, 
Plorence,  Flash,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Black  Dwarf,  and 
Grand  Monarch,  to  the  exclusion  of  compact,  dark-green- 
foliaged  plants,  having  comparatively  but  few  trusses  of 
individually  splendid  flowers  of  Constellation,  Cleopatra, 

Diana,    Armynta,    Sapphire,    and    Comte  de   Paris? 

[No.]  3.  A  prize  being  offered  "for  the  finest  grown 
specimen  of  any  recently-introduced  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant  in  flower,  with  name,"  would  it  be  fair  to 
award  the  prize  to  a  potful  of  Achimenes  grandiflora,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  single  plant  of  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
better  grown  than  the  other,  so  far  as  single  plant  for 
single  plant  went,  being  considerably  the  tallest 
of  the  two,  clothed  with  large  dark-green  leaves  from 
the  pot  upwards,  and  having,  although  necessarily 
fewer  yet  better-coloured  flowers? — [This  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  inspection.  According  to  the  case 
here  put,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  award.]  4.  A 
prize  being  offered  "for  the  finest  grown  specimen  of 
any  rare,  tender,  shrubby  plant  or  flower,"  would  it 
be  fair  to  award  the  prize  to  a  plant  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  about  same  diameter,  of  the  comparatively 
not  rare,  not  tender,  Pimelea  decussata  var.  rosea,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  plant  upwards  of  one  foot  high  and  two 
feet  in  diameter,  of  the  comparatively  rare  and   tender 

Turnera  elegans  ?     [No.] As  these  instances  are  not 

altogether  imaginary,  and  as  a  deep  and  extensive  sus- 
picion seems  to  be  rapidly  engendering  against  Horticul- 
tural Societies  in  general,  that  may  ultimately,  and  soon 
advance  to  a  serious  reaction  against  them,  it  becomes 
necessary — you  will  allow  surely — to  comment  on  and 
check  all  misunderstandings  and  instances  of  unfairness. 

— C.  M.  C.  H.  S. [We  can  only  add,  that  the  motto 

of  the  Judge  should  be  Jiai  justUia,  mat  ccehim,  which, 
being  interpreted  signifies,  Do  what  is  right  and  fair, 
without  caring  who  is  pleased  or  offended. 1 

Pine  Apples. — Having  a  very  large  Pine  stove  capable 
of  holding  nearly  100  fruiting  plants,  heated  with  hot 
water,  both  for  bottom  and  top,  I  resolved,  about  sis 
months  ago,  to  adopt  different  plans  of  fruiting  them. 
For  this  purpose  I  had  the  bed  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments. In  the  first  division  the  pots  are  suspended  from 
holes  formed  on  a  wooden  stage  by  their  rims,  into  a  hot- 
air  chamber,  by  which  it  receives  its  heat  from  hot-water 
pipes,  with  dishes  to  hold  water  passing  underneath,  about 
4  feet  deep.  In  the  second  division  brick  pillars  were 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  pipes,  and  a  bottom  of  flag 
and  large  pieces  of  broken  brick  was  formed,  upon  which 
about  three  loads  of  tanners'  bark  were  placed  for  plunging 
the  pots.  The  third  division  was  also  covered  in  the 
same  manner,  but  instead  of  tan  bark,  a  thick  coat  of 
manure  was  laid  over  the  brick-bats.  The  pit  was 
then  filled  with  fresh  peat  and  river  sand,  well  mixed  to- 
gether :  36  succession  plants  were  planted  out  in  this 
compartmentj  and  each  division  containing  about  the 
Bime  number;  the  sorts  are  nearly  all  Black  Jamaicas. 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  airing,  watering,  and  keeping 
a  steady  surface-heat,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  to 
keeping  a  regular  bottom-heat;  the  plants  are  very  strong 
and  healthy,  and  many  have  sent  up  suckers,  but  hitherto, 
with  one  exception,  no  fruit  has  appeared.  It  is  impos- 
sible the  plants  could  have  a  better  appearance,  but  I  am 
much  disappointed  in  not  having  fruit, — especially  as  in 
Mackintosh's  "Practical  Gardener"  it  is  stated  that 
"Pines  starting  into  fruit  in  August,  may  be  considered 
tantamount  to  being  lost."  Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents suggest  a  method  likely  to  be  successful  in  bringing 
them  into  fruit  before  August.' — A.  B.  C. 

Bees.— In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  197,1841, 
"  An  Old  Correspondent "  will  find  that  I  have  recorded 
a  similar  instance  of  interment  with  his  own,  attended 
by  a  like  successful  result.  To  obviate  such  a  fatal  event 
as  succeeded,  I  know  of  no  sure  remedy  but  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  families  beyond  the  usual  range  of 
the  bees'  flight,  till  the  flowers  afford  them  an  ample 
supply  of  honey.— If  a  "  Constant  Reader  "  will  refer  to 
page  284  of  the  1st  edition  of  the  "  Honey  Bee,"  or  328 
of  the  2d  edition,  he  will  find  that  I  there  recommend 
the  use  of  volatile  alkali,  for  the  same  purpose  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  makes  use  of  the  fixed  alkali ; 
and  the  former  has  this  advantage  over  the  latter — it  is 
more  penetrating,  and  no  caation  ia  required  in  the  use 
of  it.  I  have  always  found  it  speedily  effectual. — Edw. 
Bevun,  E.s/jair  Evan,  Newlowiij  Afonlf/nmcrt/nhire. 

Bees. — Having  read  several  articles  on  the  conserva- 
tive syatem  of  keeping  bees,  bo  as  to  prevent  their 
iwarmiog,  which  some  apiarians  im;igine  is  the  best  plan, 
I  tried  the  following  experiment  with  two  old  stocks  : — 
Od  the  (jth  of  May  they  showed  every  symptom  of 
Bwarmirig,  and  in  order  to  prevent  tlicm  from  doing  so, 
I  placed  a  large  hive  under  each.  The  hives  are  11 
inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter;  each  is  made 
with  a  wooden  top  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  1^^  inch 
•quare  ;  the  bees  locn  filled  them  with  comb,  and  on  the 
8th  of  June  one  of  them,  although  well  shaded,  swarmed  ; 
the  swarm  weighed  5  lbs.  The  other  has  not  swurmcd 
yet.  On  the  Hith  of  June  I  took  off  the  top  hive  from 
■the  one  that  had  swarmed,  and  from  it  I  obtiiined  "JO  Ibn. 
of  very  clear  and  good  honey;  there  was  a  smsll  quantity 
of  brood  near  the  bolt'nn  of  the  hive  in  two  of  the  combu. 


Now,  I  am  desirous  of  information  on  the  following 
points  :— If  I  take  the  hive  off  the  top  of  the  other  hive 
(which  is  exceedingly  strong)  will  not  the  decrease  in 
room  cause  it  to  swarm  ?  Again,  if  I  leave  it  on  much 
longer,  and  then  take  it  away,  will  not  the  bees  be  pre- 
vented from  procuring  sufficient  food  for  their  support 
in  winter,  as  there  is  no  place  here  to  which  they  may 
be  transported  in  autumn  for  a  supply  1  Will  not  an 
old  stock  work  up  as  well  as  down?  Any  e.\perienced 
apiarian  who  will  kindly  answer  these  inquiries,  will 
greatly  oblige — A  Cottager^  West  Dean^  Sussex. 

Sting  of  Bees. — Apply  the  blue-bag  used  by  the 
washerwomen.  Five  minutes  ago  (and  which  induced 
me  thus  to  address  you)  I  was  stung  by  one  of  ray  bees, 
who  made  three  distinct  attacks  before  he  could  succeed. 
I  applied  the  bag,  and  the  pain  ceased  instantaneously. 
I  have  tried  the  same  remedy  before,  both  on  myself 
and  children,  and  always  with  the  same  result. — F.  G.  C. 
Aston  Hall,  Ilawarden. 

Humphreys' s  Compound. — The  letter  of  "  F.  R." 
attracted  my  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Humphreys, 
and  I  felt  anxious  to  know  if  the  remarks  made  by  that 
writer  may  be  trusted,  as  also  whether  the  explanation 
offered  by  Mr.  H.  is  admissible.  That  the  Compound 
contains  no  phosphate  of  lime  is  admitted,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  guano  without  it  ?  As  well  might  we  speak  of 
syrup  without  sugar,  or  brine  without  salt  I  But  it  is  stated 
that,  although  phosphate  of  lime  is  absent,  phosphoric 
acid  is  present,  and  that  in  a  state  more  generally  avail- 
able. Of  course,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  capable  of 
proof,  and  a  simple  experiment  will  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  took  a  portion  of  Humphreys's  Compound,  and 
found  it  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  was 
diluted,  made  alkaline  with  pure  ammonia,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  added  to  it.  There 
was  not  the  least  precipitate  or  opalescence  produced, 
even  after  some  length  of  time,  which  would  have  been 
the  case  if  phosphoric  acid  had  been  present.  To  prove 
this  position,  a  glass  rod  was  dipped  into  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  applied  to  the  mixture. 
The  well-known  appearance  of  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime  was  almost  instantaneously  observed.  This  experi- 
ment must,  I  think,  be  admitted  as  conclusive  ;  and  if 
so,  we  have  before  us  the  anomalous  statement  that  a 
"  liquid  guano"  can  be  produced  from  a  "compound"  not 
only  not  containing  phosphate  of  lime,  but  utterly  devoid 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  any  shape  !  When  Mr.  H.  proposes 
by  public  advertisement  to  substitute  his  preparation, 
excellent  as  it  is  for  some  purposes,  for  my"  liquid 
guano"  (for  this  is  evidently  pointed  at),  he  should  first 
rub  up  his  chemistry  a  little,  or  at  least  give  othex's  the 
credit  for  not  taking  an  unsubstantiated  assertion  as 
indisputable  fact.  In  conclusion,  I  should  propose  that, 
instead  of  regaling  the  public  with  our  discussions,  and 
occupying,  very  unprofitably  to  you,  your  valuable  pages, 
that  Mr.  H-  be  so  good  as  to  withdraw  the  objectionable 
part  of  his  advertisement,  and  let  each  of  us  prosecute 
our  career  without  interfering  one  with  the  other;  for, 
surely,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both,  without  jostling 
or  falling  out  by  the  way.— fr.  H.  Potter,  28,  Upper 
Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

Horeho2ind. — Many  thanks  are  due  to  your  corres- 
pondent (p.  375),  for  having  directed  attention  to  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  Horehound  in  cases  of  influ- 
enza, &c.,  as  restoring  the  tone  to  the  stomach,  and 
allaying  irritation.  I  question,  however,  if  the  generality 
of  your  readers  would  venture  upon  a  second  glass  of  the 
mixture  there  prescribed,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  bitter 
character  of  the  plant.  The  mixture  I  have  seen  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  though  probably  less  efficacious 
than  that  of  "M.D."  was  certainly  more  palatable.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  strong  decoction  of  Horehound  (pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  Camomile-tea),  sweetened 
with  honey  to  the  taste-  Any  tolerable  hand  at  taking 
medicine  will  find  no  difficulty  in  drinking  a  wine-glass 
or  two  of  this  mixture  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or 
at  any  time  when  oppression  on  the  stomach  is  felt. 
Yarrow-tea  is  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  a  favourite 
beverage  among  the  old  women,  the  effects  of  which  are 
possibly  similar. — Hf.  A. 

Labelling. — Allow  me  to  say  that,  although  I  referred 
to  the  "  Rose-garden,"  I  think  the  labels  and  my  little 
implement  applicable  in  other  ways.  I  use  such  labels 
to  my  fruit-trees,  plants  in  pots  and  borders,  to  my 
wine  bins,  &c.  Those,  however,  who,  like  me,  detest  to 
see  that  crooked  which  ought  to  be  straight,  may  find 
themselves  disappointed  with  a  few  round-based  letters — 
the  c,  G,  .1,  o,  a,  and  u.  The  makers  of  the  punches — 
why,  I  cannot  tell — are  apt  to  leave  them  thicker  in  the 
edge  than  the  other  letters,  which  causes  them  to  stand 
higher  than  the  true  line,  A  file  will  sometimes  correct 
the  punches  ;  if  too  hard  for  it,  as  generally  they  are, 
any  cutler  or  whitesmith  will  do  it  on  his  grind-stone. 
The  a,  however,  is  nearly  impracticable;  liis  tail  will  not 
let  him  "  keep  the  line."  The  only  way,  I  believe,  is  to 
use  the  o  instead,  and,  with  a  knife,  the  corner  of  a  small 
chisel,  or  a  graver,  give  him  his  appendage  after- 
wards.—  fV, 


Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Julg  3.—\V.  H.  l^Ei'YS,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  .Society  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  fellows— Sir  T.  Tancred  ;  J.  li.  Pliilips, 
Esq.  ;  Dr.  W.  Speir,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnll.  Tlie  Exhibi- 
tion included  several  objects  of  great  interest.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  sent  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kcw, 
tliC  charming  Thuijbergia  chryBopw,  remarkable  for  its 
eye  of  gold  in  a  ffeld  of  the  richest  purple  j   a  beautiful 


specimen  of  Dracophyllura  gracile,  with  its  clu8terB''of 
snow-white  flowers  ;  a  noble  new  species  of  Justicia, 
resembling  J.  carnea,  but  with  leaves  as  soft  as  velvet  ; 
a  new  species  of  Oncidium  allied  to  O.  Baueri,  but  quite 
distinct,  from  central  America;  and  several  other  inte- 
resting things.— Mr.  Best,  gr.  to  Alexander  Park,  Esq,, 
Merton  Grove,  Surrey,  obtained  the  Silver  Knightian 
Medal  for  a  new  shrubby  Nolann,  with  large  sky-blue 
flowers  ;  this  plant  may  be  expected  to  become  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  collections,  if,  as  is  probable,  it 
will  grow  out  of  doors  like  a  Pelargonium  during  the 
summer.— Mrs.  Mason,  of  Copt  Henick,  produced 
blossoms  of  that  Passiflora  membranacea,  largely  distri- 
buted by  the  Society  from  Mr.  Hartweg's  seed,  with 
beautiful  foliage,  which  no  one  had  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing into  flower ;  it  proves  to  have  pale  lemon-coloured 
blossoms   lying   within   a   pair   of    pale   purple  bracts^ 

looking     exceedingly    like     some   gay   bivalve    shell. 

Seedling  Calceolarias  came  from  W.  C.  Alston  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  Moore  Dis- 
ney ;  and  seedling  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Fish 
of  Colney  House. — Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham 
Green  Nursery,  produced  a  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
the  splendid  Clerodendron  infortunatum,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  blossom  freely  while  small. — Roses,  Brachy- 
coraes,  and  other  plants  were  received  from  Mr.  Jones, 
who  also  gained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  nice  dish  of 
Black  Tartarian  Cherries — Of  Fruit  there  were  some  re- 
markable specimens.— Mr.  Hugh  Frazer,  gr.  to  E.  D. 
Davenport,  Esq.,  produced  four  Providence  Pines,  weigh- 
ing respectively  6  lbs.  2  oz.,  8  lbs.  12  oz.,  7  lbs,  2  oz.,  and 
G  lbs.  15  oz.,  and  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
the  first,  which  was  handsome  as  well  as  heavy.  Next 
him  came  Mr.  S,  Rylance,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  to 
whom  a  Certificate  was  given  for  a  very  pretty  Providence 
Pine,  weighing  4  lbs.  8  oz. — Among  Melons  was  a 
Hoosainee  from  Mr.  Hendry,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Antrobus,  weighing  12  lbs.  3  oz.,  for  which,  although, 
degenerate,  a  Banksian  Medal  was  given,  because  of  its 
good  cultivation. — Mr.  S.  Rylance  also  produced  another 
of  the  same  kind,  and,  like  that,  of  a  runaway  sort,  weigh- 
ing 5  lbs.  I  oz. — Finally,  Strawberries  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Bulger,  gr.  to  R.  Wrench,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Fish, 
who  also  produced  a  seedling,  but  it  proved  coarse,  and  de- 
ficient in  flavour. — Of  the  Plants  from  the  Society's  Garden 
the  most  interesting  was  a  beautiful  plant  of  Elseocarpus 
cyaneus,  loaded  with  snow-white  cups,  cut  at  the  border 
into  feathers.  Few  people  flower  this  species  ;  the  speci- 
men produced  had  been  exposed  to  a  long  season  of 
heat,  comparative  dryness,  and  bright  light,  in  the  iron 
conservatory  ;  Lindleya  mespiloides,  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  fragrant  evergreens,  but  tender,  was  therein  beauty. 
Finally,  the  result  of  a  ti  ial  of  charcoal  versus  bone-dust, 
as  applied  to  Fuchsias,  was  produced  in  the  form  of  two 
plants  of  Fuchsia  Chevalieri :  they  were  struck  from  cut- 
tings in  one  pot,  and  were  potted  off  on  the  15th  Feb. 
A  thumb-pot  full  of  bone-dust  was  mixed  with  the  soil  ia 
which  one  was  potted  ;  the  other  recei'^ed  the  same 
quantity  of  charcoal ;  each  was  potted  in  a  48.  For 
a  few  weeks  the  only  perceivable  difference  was, 
that  the  one  in  bone-dust  had  leaves  of  a  much, 
darker  colour  than  the  other.  Both  were  repotted 
on  April  26th,  into  16s,  a  60  pot  of  bone-dust  being 
then  given  to  the  one,  and  of  charcoal  to  the  other,  in 
the  same  way  as  before  ;  both  plants  had  grown  so  much 
alike,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  say  which  was 
best;  and  thus  it  appeared,  that  good  as  bone-dust  ^is, 
it  is  equalled  by  charcoal  in  the  treatment  of  Fuchsias 
for  specimen  plants. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Juhi  2. — The  third  and  last  Exhibition  for  the  season 
was  held  in  their  gardens.  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park, 
The  morning  was  exceedingly  wet  and  unpromising,  but 
towards  noon  the  sky  began  to  clear,  and  the  afternooQj 
although  cloudy,  continued  favourable.  At  this  Exhi- 
bition, although  less  showy  than  either  of  the  two  former 
meetings,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  plants  that 
strikingly  exemplified  both  skill  and  good  management. 

Of  the  two  LARGE  COLLECTIONS  present  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  that  of  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Nor- 
man, Esq.,  contained  the  greatest  number  of  well-grown 
specimens,  comprising  a  variety  of  Clerodendron  squama- 
tum ;  Aphelexis  humilis,  loaded  with  flowers,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  thedulnessof  theday  didnotopen;  Stephanotus 
floribundus,  finely  in  bloom,  trained  on  a  wire  trellis; 
Swainsona  galegifolia,  with  beautiful  purple  blossoms  ; 
an  Ixora  coccinea,  and  a  dwarf-spreading  specimen  of 
Phoenocoma  prolifera.  In  this  group  was  also  a  beauti- 
ful Rondeletia  speciosa;  Lilium  longiflorum,  small,  but 
a  mass  of  white  bloom  ;  and  Leschenaultia  formosa,  dwarf 
and  bushy,  together  with  several  well-grown  Heaths. 
The  other  was  from  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  and, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  was  little  inferior  to  the 
preceding.  It  contained,  among  others,  a  well-managed 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  covering  the  pot ;  Clerodendron 
squamatum,  having  five  fine  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  ;  Sinningia  velutina,  with  delicately-spotted, 
cream-coloured  blossoms  ;  a  small,  but  beautiful  Ronde- 
letia speciosa  ;  a  large  pot  of  Achiraenes  longifiora,  in 
fine  condition  ;  together  with  an  excellent  Boronia  serru- 
lata,  and  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Crowea  saligna, 
5  feet  high,  in  luxuriant  health. 

Collections  of20STovKandGiiEENiiousE  Plants  were 

contributed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Buker,  and  Mr.  Green  ; 
and  in  the  nurserymen's  class  by  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr. 
Pawley.— Mr.  Bruce  sent  a  large  Coleonena  pulchrum, 
the  gracefully  drooping  branches  of  which  were  loaded 
with  small  pink  blossoms  ;  nn  exceedingly  well  cultivated 
Apheleiis  humiiia,  exhibiting  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  a  largo 
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Euphorbia  splendens,  Pbymatanthus  tricolor,  and  a  good 
Cactus  speciosissimus.— The  group  by  Mr.  Baker,  gr.  to 
—  Lindsay,  Esq.,  aUhous;h  somewhat  inferior  to  tliese, 
comprised  good  plants,  and  among  them  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  covered  with  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms, 
■  was  conspicuous  ;  as  was  also  Sollya  lineiuis,  producing 
deep  blue  flowers,  trained  on  a  wire  trellis ;  Achiraenes 
longiflora  and  rosea,  together  with  the  sweet-smelling 
Erica  odorata. — From  Mr.  Green,  among  oihers,  was  a 
handsome  Stephanotus'  floribundus,  in  excellent  health, 
trained  ou  a  circular  trellis  ;  Nematauthus  longipes,  with 
dark-red,  drooping  blossoms ;  a  good  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla,  and  a  small  Gloxinia  rubra. — In  Mr.  Frazer's 
group,  which  contained  healthy,  well- managed  plants, 
three  CrasBulas  were  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
jine  heads  of  bloom,  viz.  nitida,  grandiflora  miniata,  and 
coccinea.  Mr.  Frazer  also  sent  a  pretty  Aogelonia  Gard- 
neriana  ;  a  small  but  good  Gardoquia  Hookeri  ;  Crowea 
saligna,  particularly  fine;  along  witli  a  lar^e  bush  of  Vinca 
rosea  alba,  and  a  small  Roella  ciliata. — Mr.  Pawley  con- 
tributed a  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossi^,  called  superba,  with 
Tery  large  showy  blossoms;  iEschynanthus  ramosissimus, 
trained  on  a  wire  trellis  ;  Stephanotus  floribundus,  in 
luxuriant  growth,  and  other  plants  equally  evincing  good 
treatment, — Groups  of  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  from  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Slowe.  Mr. 
May's  collection  comprised  a  magnificent  Ixora  coccinea  ; 
a  large  Pimelea  hispida,  Polygala  cordifoUa,  covered  with 
purple  blossoms;  Crowea  saligna,  in  good  health;  and 
a  pretty  Pimelea  decussata.— Mr.  Taylor  sent  Myoporum 
parviflorum,  producing  white  star-like  flowers  ;  Lantana 
aculeata,  Gesnera  splendens,  and  Diplacus  aurantiacus, 
covered  with  orange  blossoms. — From  Mr.  Slowe  were 
Clerodendron  paniculatum,  Crowea  saligna,  Statice  arbo- 
Tea,  a  good  Mahernia  pinnata,  and  a  small  Vinca  rosea. 
Of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers,  Mr.  Frazer  contri- 
buted Hoya  carnosa,  Sollya  linearis,  heterophylla,  and 
angustifolia,  Stephanotus  floribundus,  and  a  handsome 
Manettia  cordata. 

Collections  of  Orcetidaceje  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Barnes.  Among  them  there 
■was  nothing  particularly  novel  or  striking.  Mr.  Hunt 
sent  good  plants  of  Cattleya  crispa  and  Mossise. 
Mr.  Cox  had  a  variety  of  Stanhopea  insignis,  in  good 
condition ;  together  with  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  and 
Miltonia  spectabilis  ;  and  from  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  good 
Calanthe  veratrifolia  and  an  Aerides  odoratum  in  fair 
condition. — Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  showed  as  a  single 
specimen  Brassia  Wrayie. — Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine 
Apple  Place,  sent  (not  for  competition)  among  others, 
Cattleya  Forbesii  and  Rodriguezia  recurva,  the  latter 
with  two  drooping  racemes  of  pale-yellow  blossoms. — Of 
Heaths  there  was  a  good  display.  Collections  of  15  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  in  the 
^Nurserymen's  Class  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Pawley,  and 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  The  group  by  Mr.  May  was  the  best, 
and  contained  a  very  fine  large  specimen  of  radiata,  four 
feet  across,  in  robust  health,  and  covered  with  handsome 
jed  and  white  flowers  ;  the  neat  small  flowering  comosa 
alba,  the  free-blooming  Savileana,  a  handsome  small 
plant  of  depressa,  and  a  fine  viridifiora,  covered  with  its 
singular  drooping  green  blossoms. — Among  the  plants 
supplied  by  Mr.  Barnes,  were  obb.ita,  with  handsome 
large  white  flowers  ;  a  variety  of  tricolor,  called  splen- 
dens, retorta  major,  which  is  an  excellent  Heath,  and  a 
small  elegans  in  good  health,  together  with  perspicua 
nana,  which  was  in  fine  bloom  even  thus  late  in  the  sea- 
son ;  and  a  good  gemmifera  finely  in  flower. — Mr.  Jack- 
son sent  an  immense  bush  of  a  variety  of  ampullacea, 
named  Eassoniana  ;  jubata,  very  large  and  covered  with 
bloom  ;  Jasminiflora  in  fine  health,  and  a  variety  of  ven- 
tricosa,  called  Bothwelliana,  4  feet  high  and  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  completely  loaded  with  delicate  pink  blossoms. 
From  Mr.  Jackson  was  also  depressa  in  good  health, 
several  varieties  of  tricolor,  and  a  handsome  specimen 
of  "Westphalingia,  quite  a  mass  of  red  bloom. — Mr.  Paw- 
ley sent  a  large  ventricosa  stellata,  a  lovely  splendens, 
a  well-grown  Cavendishii,  and  a  small  depressa  in  fine 
health.— From  Mr.  Fairbairn,  among  others,  was  cubica 
loaded  with  drooping  little  bells,  a  distinct  variety  of 
ampullacea  called  rubra,  and  small  plants  of  Irbiana  and 
princeps. — Mr.  Green  exhibited  in  collections  of  15, 
but  was  disqualified  on  account  of  producing  only  U 
plants. — In  6  Heaths,  the  best  plants  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill ;  both  these 
groups  contained  admirable  specimens  ;  among  those  of 
the  former,  we  noticed  Massoni,  dwarf  and  bushy,  and 
in  fine  health  ;  Cavendishii,  in  excellent  condition  j 
gemmifera,  large  and  in  profuse  bloom  ;  and  Westpha- 
lingia, very  fine ;— among  those  of  the  latter  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  ampullacea  major  ;  Irbyaoa,  covered 
with  pink  flowers,  and  the  free-fiowering  mutabilis.— 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Frazer  also  showed  creditable  plants 
in  this  class  ;  Mr,  Taylor  likewise  contributed  G  Statices, 
in  which  was  a  good  plant  of  puberula. — From  Mr.  Bur- 
ley,  Limpsfield,  was  a  seedling  Heath  named  tricolor 
pallida. — Of  single  specimens,  those  most  worthy  of 
remark  were  a  most  beautiful  large  Erica  Jasminiflora 
alba  from  Mr.  May ;  a  magnificent  Statice  macrophylla 
in  robust  health  from  Messrs.  Lucomhe  and  Pince  • 
and  a  large  Erica  Hibberti  in  luxuriant  growth,  but 
scarce  of  bloom,  from  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Bromley  • 
specimens  of  Luxemburgia  ciliosa,  Cyitoceras  reflexum 
Isora  acuminata,  and  a  small  Cuphea  strigillosa,  were 

likewise  shown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and   Co. 

Mr.  Green  sent  Gompholobium  splendens,  having  large 
yellow  blossoms  ;  and  a  specimen  of  Fuchsia  attractor 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Noble,  gr.  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq, 
—From  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  was  a  large  Erythrina  lauri- 
folia, — Mr,  Jackson  produced  Statice  sinuata,  in  good . 


condition,  and  a  plant  of  Dracophyllum  secundum, 
with  curious  dull-coloured  flowers. — The  Gloxinia,  named 
Cartonii,  having  beautiful  rose-coloured  blossoms,  tinged 
with  white,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bruce. — A  collection  of 
Achimenes  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck. 
They  were  in  lovely  condition,  being  clean,  healthy,  and 
presenting  an  unbroken  mass  of  bloom  ;  than  these  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  finer  instance  of  good  manage- 
ment.— A  collection  of  Roses,  in  slate  tubs,  from  Mr. 
Dobson,  were  not  less  remarkable.  Among  thera  was  a 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  General  Allard,  producing  a 
multitude  of  large  pink  blossoms;  others  were  Coutard, 
Madame  Desprez,  Triomphe  du  Luxemburg,  Accidalie, 
Aime  Vibert,  Robin  Hood,  &c. — A  large  group  from 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  equally  good,  comprised  many 
fine  varieties.- — A  great  quantity  of  Cut  Roses  was  ex- 
hibited, in  unusually  fine  condition,  by  Messrs.  Lane, 
Eetteridge,  Milne,  and  other  growers.  Among  miscel- 
laneous objects,  we  noticed  two  groups  of  Dwarf  Cacti, 
some  British  Ferns,  a  few  Alpioe  plants,  dried  speci- 
mens of  Cereal  Grasses,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Fruit. 

The  Pelargoniums,  though  not  so  good  as  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  very  fine  and  brilliant  in  colour.  A 
specimen  of  Matilda,  in  Mr.Dobson's  collection,  deserves 
particular  notice  ;  this  was  perfect,  and  a  complete  mass 
of  bloom.  The  1st  Prize,  for  12  varieties  in  2'1-sized 
pots,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson  :  this  collection  con- 
sisted of  DiJo,  Leonora,  Meteor,  Bella,  Lucy,  Angiola, 
Erectum,  Lucy  Matilda,  Lord  Chancellor,  Cleopatra,  and 
Flora.  There  was  no  competition  in  this  class. — For  8 
varieties  in  24-sized  pots,  in  the  amateurs*  class,  the  1st 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Staines,  of  Middlesex-place, 
for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Anna,  Princess  Royal,  Clio,  Beauty,  Matilda,  and 
Priory  King. — 2nd,  to  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq., 
Clapham,  for  Queen  of  Beauties,  Beauty,  Witch, 
Erectum,  Acme,  Priory  King,  Mabel,  and  Lord  Mayor. 
Mr.  Gaines  and  Mr.  Catleugh  were  the  only  exhibitors 
in  the  Nurserymen's  Class:  the  former  obtained  the  first 
Prize  for  the  following  12  varieties  in  12-sized  pots — 
Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  Grand  Duke,  Antiope,  Sirius, 
Una,  Amaranth,  Madeleine,  Cyrus,  Mabel,  Amethyst, 
The  Cid,andAlbum  perfectum. — Mr.Catleugh'scollection 
consisted  of— Witch,  Erectum,  Priory  Queen,  Acme, 
Selina,  Hebe,  Jubilee,  Coronation,  Marsala,  Grand 
Monarch,  Gipsy,  and  Queen  of  the  Fairies. — For  12 
varieties  in  2-4  sized-pots,  Mr.  Gaines  again  took  the  1st 
Prize — for  Mogul,  Gaines'  Elegans  Novum,  Madeleine, 
Albini,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Hermione,  Achilles,  Lady 
Sale,  Harriet,  Priory  King,  Queen  of  Bourbons. — Mr. 
Catleugh  exhibited — Myra,  Nestor,  Rosetta  superb.  Sul- 
tana, Dido,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Garth's  Constellation,  Madeleine, 
Pulchellum,  Symmetry,  Juliet,  Gipsy. — A  large  specimen 
Pelargonium,  named  Floridum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gaines, 
was  recommended  for  a  Prize. — A  Prize  of  the  2nd  Class 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  E?q.,  for 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  consisting  of  Gen.  Tom  Thumb, 
(seedling)  and  Smith's  E-iaperor.  Calceolarias. — 
Amateurs. — A  1st  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes  for 
Maculata,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Pride  of  Kent,  Cotherstone, 
Competition,  Colossus,  Elysium,  and  Mabel.  Nursery- 
men.— Mr.  Gaines  obtained  a  Ist  Prize  for  Aurea,  May 
grandiflora,  Lady  Sale,  Attila,  Cyrus,  Tigrina,  Sun- 
beam, and  Prince  of  Wales. — The  Fuchsias  generally 
were  in  fine  condition  ;  Mr.  Gaines,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  1st  Prize,  exhibited  12  well-selected  and 
finely-grown  plants — Paragon,  nobilisslma,  majestica, 
Britannia,  excelsa,  alata,  formosa  elegans,  Laoei,  Cor- 
mackii,  Eclipse,  Defiance,  and  robusta.  2d  Prize  to  J. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico,  for  Dr.  Gar- 
dener, Cormackii,  Stanwelliana,  Eppsii,  Rogersoniana, 
racemiflora,  Buestii,  formosa  elegans,  and  Eppsii.  A 
good  collection  from  Mr.  Halley,  of  Blackheath, 
and  another  from  Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  were 
recommended  by  the  Judges  for  Prizes.  Carna- 
tions AND  PicoTEES,  in  stands  of  24  varieties  : 
the  1st  Prize  for  Carnations  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Norman,  of  Woolwich  ;  the  2d,  to  Mr.  "SMllmer,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  for  Picotees.  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Acre 
Lane,  Brixton,  obtained  the  1st  Prize  for  Gidden's  Lydia, 
Annesley's  Plenipo,  Coxe's  Victoria  Regina,  Willmer's 
Queen,  Barraud's  Borderer,  Kirtland's  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Martin's  Queen  Adelaide,  Wilson's  Pluperfect, 
Sharp's  Agitation,  Edmond's  Ada,  Willmer's  Princess 
Royal,  Ely's  John  Bull,  Martin's  Queen  of  Violets, 
John's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
Barraud's  Coriolanus,  Kirtland's  Queen  Victoria,  Will- 
mer's Mary  Ann,  Sharp's  Gem,  Brinkler's  Lady  Ches- 
terfield, Trip  to  Cambridge,  Sharp's  Cleopatra,  Gidden's 
Teaser,  and  Vespasian — To  Mr.  Edmonds  was  awarded 
the  2d  Prize,  for  Willmer's  Bifrons,  Peter  the  Great, 
Annesley's  Saasparell,  Burrough's  Mrs.  Bevan,  Kirt- 
bind's  Wellington,  Cockburn's  Champion,  Sharp's 
Cleopatra,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Miss  Annersley,  Not- 
tingham Hero,  Crask's  Princess  Victoria,  Lady  Ciiester- 
field,  Garratt's  Lady  Dacre,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Edmond's  Ada, 
Siiarp's  Agitator,  Willmer's  Elizabeth,  Willmer's 
Queen  Victoria,  Brinkler's  New  Purple,  Kirtland's 
Princess  Victoria,  Wood's  Agrippina,  Gidden's  Teaser, 
Sharp's  Fairy  Queen.  An  Extra  Prize  for  Picotees 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Norman.  —  Pinks  in 
24  varieties  :  1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Atwell,   Usbridge  ;  2d,    to    Mr.    Hardstone,    St.    Mary 

Craye Pansies  in  collections  of  36  varieties :  1  st  Prize, 

Mr.  Parsons,  Ponders  End  ;  2d, (Messrs. ^[Goode,  do.  ; 
1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Smith,  Hornsey-road,  for  a  collection 
of  cut  bloom  of  Verbenas.  Extra  Prize  to  Mr.  Ayres, 
gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq. ,  Brooklands,  for  the  same. — Pelar- 
goniums.— Seedliiiijs.—K  2d  Prize  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  a 
seedling  variety,  named  Aurora  ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Silverlock^ 


Chichester,  for  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  Certificate  to  Mr*  ^ 
Staines,  for  La  Polka.     A  1st  Prize  for  a  Pelargonium 
containing  the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet,  to  Mr.  Beck 
Isleworth,  for  I gniferum .     A  certificate  to  Mr.  Diplocki 
gr.    to    M.    Emanuel,    Esq.,   for    a    scarlet    Geranium> 
named  Antagonist-,  do.  to   Mr,  Henderson,  for  a  Pelar- 
gonium, named  Lady  Peel  i   1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Halley,  o 
Blackheath,  for  a  Seedling  Fuchsia,  the  Highland  Chiefs 
An  Extra  Prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince,of  Exeter,forcutbloom  ofaSeedling  Pelargonium. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

[We  shall  endeavour  to  dispose  of  all  arrears  of  this  kind  on 
Saturday,  July  20.] 


The  B  of  any  of  the  Ajitarct'iG  Voyage  of  H.M.'s  Disco- 
very Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  the  years  1839-* 
1843.  By  Joseph  D.  Hookfer,  M.D.  4to.  L. 
Reeve.  Monthly  Parts. 
Although  the  English  are  the  great  discoverers  in  the 
annals  of  South-sea  geography,  and  botanists  have  been 
attached  to  the  more  important  of  those  perilous  southern 
voyages,  yet  the  English  public  has  little  for  which  to- 
thank  the  scientific  gentlemen.  On  the  contrary,  when 
their  cost  is  compared  with  the  result,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  saved  the  money.  In  Cook's  first 
voyage,  large  Botanical  collections  were  made  by  Dr; 
Solander  ;  but  his  materials  are  chiefly  known  from  occa- 
sional allusions  to  them  by  writers  who  have  access  to 
the  Banksian  collection.  To  the  general  public  they 
have  produced  little  advantage.  With  Flinders's  voyage-, 
a  Botanist  and  a  Botanical  draughtsman  were  asso- 
ciated, at  the  public  charge  ;  and  both  these  officers  dis- 
charged their  duty  of  collecting  materials  most  zealously. 
But  if  we  inquire  for  the  public  Botanical  advantage 
which  has  been  derived  from  that  expedition,  either  to 
ourselves  or  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  we  find  it  to 
consist  of  little  more  than — 1st,  a  Latin  fragment,  dated 
1810,  the  publication  of  which  was  so  managed,  that 
after  a  time  it  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  is  principally  accessible  through  German 
reprints;  ,2d,  some  learned  general  remarks,  geogra^ 
phical  and  systematical,  and  a  few  plates  with  Latin  de» 
scriptions,'appeoded  to  Flinders's  account  of  his  voyage  %. 
and  3d,  15  folio  plates  of  plants,  also  a  fragment.  These 
were  expressions  of  intentions,  and  no  more.  That  full 
account  of  the  Botanical  discoveries  made  during  Flin- 
ders's expedition,  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect, 
has  never  appeared.  The  dried  plants,  or  what  remains- 
of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  the  beautiful  plates  made  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bauer  with  such  care  and  admirable  skill,  after  slumber- 
ing for  years  at  the  Admiralty,  are  now  (we  understand) 
also  at  the  Museum.  No  publication  of  them  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  beyond  the  few  cases  already  men- 
tioned ;  what  their  merits  are  we  chiefly  know  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  been  partially  made  public  in 
Vienna  ! 

Things,  however,  are  changed  ;  and  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  now  feel  that  they  have  other 
duties  to  perform  besides  those  of  drawing  pay  and  dry- 
ing plants  for  their  own  private  satisfaction.  When  Dr. 
Joseph  Hooker  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Bo- 
tany of  Sir  James  Ross's  most  interesting  voyage,  we 
were  persuaded  that  in  him  at  least  there  would  be  no 
want  of  a  determination  to  convert  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  their  legitimate  purpose — the  public  inform- 
ation ;  and  that,  too,  without  a  moment's  unnecessary 
delay.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Sir  James 
Ross  only  returned  to  England  last  September,  and  we 
have  now  before  us  the  first  of  a  series  of  quarto  Num- 
bers of  a  publication  which  is  to  contain  500  plates, 
illustrating  the  vegetation  of  the  country  examinedo 
Eight  months  have  suflQced  to  land  and  arrange  the  col- 
lections, to  obtain  a  Government  grant  of  1000^.,  to  over- 
come all  difficulties  connected  with  publication  (and  they 
have  been  both  many  and  great),  to  get  plates  enough 
ready  for  a  commencement,  and  to  produce  23  quarto 
pages  of  letterpress.  Dr.  Hooker  has  thus  set  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  energy  can  accomplish,  and  ha3 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  others  hereafter  to  defer  the 
completion  of  their  task  upon  the  plea  of  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  overcome.  All  such  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come where  the  will  exists. 

Nor  does  this  important  publication  bear  marks  of 
haste;  ou  the  contrary,  the  letterpress,  drawings,  and 
plates  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  have  a  brief 
account  of  the  voyage  itself,  explaining  clearly  the  ship's 
course,  and  giving  a  useful  sketch  of  the  general  nature 
of"  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Campbell's  Island,"  the 
vegetation  of  which  is  first  treated  of  ;  and  when  we  add 
that  the  work  is  wonderfully  cheap,  we  are  sure  to  enlist 
all  lovers  of  natural  history  among  its  cordial  supporters. 
The  plates  of  the  first  Number  consist  of  Ranuncu- 
lus pinguis  and  acaulis,  two  species — especially  thelatr 
ter — interesting  from  their  exhibiting  iu  their  petals  a 
clear  tsndency  towards  forming  the  spurs  of  an  Aqu^ 
legia ;  three  species  of  Cardamine  from  Campbell's 
Island,  Geranium  microphyllum,  a  curious  little  Epilo- 
bium  called  linnseoides,  a  singular  little  Sieversia,  and 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  considerable  beauty,  from  Lord 
Auckland's  group.  This  plant,  the  Anlsotome  latifolia^. 
is  described  as  a  noble  species,  often  growing  6  ft.  high, 
and  bearing  several  umbels  of  rose-coloured  or  purplishi 
flowers,  each  compound  umbel  being  as  large  as  thfr 
human  head.     The  whole  plant  is  aromatic. 

iLord  Auckland's  group  is  in  about  the  latitude  of  Do*  j 
vonshire,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  vegetation-  J 
of  that  country  with  the   Flora  of  the  antipodes.     Wft 
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there  find  many  an  old  familiur  face,  speakina;  of  home 
and  its  comforts;  we  see  Ranunculuses,  Cardamines, 
common  Chickweed,  Sundews,  and  Geum-like  plants, 
mixed  with  Epilobiums,  Callitriche,  and  Montia  fon- 
tana ;  but  to  remind  us  that  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  a 
strange  land,  Acienas  mix  with  the  herbage,  and  a  Myr- 
taceous  tree  (Metrosideros  lucida),  from  20  to  4.0  feet 
high,  unfolds  its  crimson  flowers. 

We   await    with    impatience   the    continuance  of  this 
most  interesting  book. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

QQsj^ttCiiyi-W-^'  H^NDERSOMi.  Blessrs.  Henderson's  Gom- 
pholobiuni.  {Kvefgreeh  Shrub).  LeguminosK.  Decandiia 
Monogyuia. — This  plant  belongs  to  a  genus  extremely  elegant 
and  ornamental.  G.  polymorplmni  is  probably  the  most  uni- 
versally  known  of  any  of  its  members,  and  is  remarttable  for 
the  tenuous  gracility  of  its  stems,  and  the  b  ild  and  conspicuous 
arrangement  of  its  beautiful  blossoms,  and  it  is  also  a  plant  of 
quick  growth  and  easy  culture.  G.  Hendersonii  possesses  a 
character  which  differs  widely  from  this,  though  it  is  no  less 
distinguished  for  beauty.  Instead  of  shoots  remarkabU'  for 
great  length  and  tenuity,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  dwarf 
bush,  of  a  slow  growth,  and  very  stiff  rigid  iiabit,  approaching 
more  nearly  to  G.  ericifolia.  The  leaflets  are  small  and  narrow, 
always  ternate,  whilst  those  of  G.  pulymorphum  are  sometimes 
three  and  sometimes  five.  The  flowers  are  scarcely  so  large, 
but  are  produced  in  equal  abundance,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  the  shoots.  Seeds  were  sent  over  by  Captain  Mangles  from 
the  Swan  River  in  ISJO,  from  which  pUiits  were  raised  in  the 
following  spring.  This  plant  flowered  in  tlie  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place.  Considerable  skill  and  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  preserve  this  species,  and  indeed  many  of 
the  slow  growing  New  Holland  plants,  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition.  It  is  one  of  those  delicate-rooted  plants  which  are 
so  extremely  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  careless  application 
of  water.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  either  to 
allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry,  or  to  maintain  it  in  a  wet  and 
sodden  ^tate.  At  each  application  sutHcient  water  must  be 
given  to  moisten  all  the  soil  contained  in  the  pot.  Slight 
waterings,  though  often  repeated,  are  not  so  beneficial  as  one 
copious  application;  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  alone  becomes 
moist,  and  the  great  bulk  which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  on  wh=ch  it  is  chiefly  dependent  for  nourislimeul,  remains 
almost  as  dry  as  before.  A  peaty  soil  nf  a  fibrous  nature,  with 
a  trifling  admixture  of  loam  and  sand,  should  be  chosen,  and  in 
potting,  sumcient  drainage  must  be  employed  to  provide  a 
ready  escape  for  superabundant  moisture.  And  as  this  is  a 
plant  which  never  rambles  or  grows  large  and  luxuriant,  it 
roust  not  be  planted  in. too  large  a  pot.  Immediately  after  pot- 
ting it  should  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  and  kept  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  till  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  com- 
post. The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  inducing  cuttings  to 
strike  root  still  prevents  the  plant  from  becoming  common  or 
even  generally  known.  Cuttings  niun  be  chosen  from  the 
young  wood  just  as  it  begins  to  acquire  firmness,  and  Ihey 
should  be  planted  in  sand,  the  pot  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom- 
heat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  specific  designation 
13  given  in  compliment  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple 
place. — Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botani/. 


emission  of  too  much  vapour,  for  most  things,  in  winter. 
The  Melon-pits  lately  erected  appear  to  answer  well, 
especially  where  the  iron  tanks  are  covered  with  porous 
tiles,  made  to  fit  above  and  lap  down  the  sides.  The  tiles 
give  out  enough  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  and  eflfectually 
prevent  the  roots  from  being  injured  by  contact  with 
the  iron.  That  the  plants  like  their  situation  is  amply 
proved  by  their  fine,  large,  dark-green  foliage.  They 
were  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Colonel  Stoddart  from 
Bokhara  ;  and  by  others  from  Cabul.  They  appear  to 
be::Strong-growing1  and  prolific  kinds;  they  are  planted 
ui  Norwood  loam.  In  some  instances,  the  surface  of 
this  is  paved  with  small  stones,  which  tend  to  preserve 
the  roots  in  a  more  uniform  state  with  regard  to  heat 
and  moisture  during  this  dry  season.  In  the  large  stove 
is  a  plant  of  Aristolochia  gigas,  or  Pilate's  nightcap, 
trained  along  The'roof.  This  is  an  excellent  stove- 
climber,  having  been  in  bloom  three  or  four  months,  and 
producing  seven  or  eight  of  its  singularly  large  concave 
blossoms  at  a  time.  Besides  their  size  and  curious  form 
they  are  not  without  beauty,  from  the  pretty  dark- 
purple  veins  that  intersect  the  lip,  which  has  a  cream- 
coloured  ground.  Around  the  orifice  of  the  tube  the 
colour  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  velvety  purple,  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  somewhat  resembles  Aristolochia  foetens,  but  is 
much  larger,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  cap. 
When  grown  in  a  pot  this  plant  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  which  renders  the  plant  un- 
healthy, and  gives  the  foliage  a  bad  appearance ; 
but  it  succeeds  well  planted  oat  in  the  border  of  a  large 
stove,  for  wliicb,  from  its  extreme  luxuriance  of  growth,  it 
is  particularly  suitable.  It  was  received  from  Guatemala 
a  few  years  ago,  but  is  not  yet  generally  known.  In  the 
same  house  was  a  Gesnera,  very  much  like  G.  rutlla, 
that  had  been  sent  from  Popayan  by  Mr.  Hartweg.  In 
the  house  that  was  formerly  a  Pine-stove,  but  that  has 
lately  been  greatly  altered  and  improved,  the  plants  have 
a  very  healthy  appearance.  A  large  plant  of  Doryanthes 
excelsa  is  throwing  up  a  strong  flower-stem,  at  present 
about  6  feet  high,  in  the  large  conservatory  ;  and  here, 
among  other  plants,  was  also  in  bloom  a  fine  bush  of 
Mimulus  glutinosus. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Hort'wuHural  Society's  Garden,  Turnham  Green. 
Among  the  various  experiments  carried  on  here,  that  of 
steeping  seeds  has  occupied  some  attention.  Seeds  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  grain  and  legumes,  viz.,  "Wheat, 
Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas,  have  been  steeped 
in  solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia, salt,  and  water.  These  are  sown  in  parallel  beds,  in 
rows  drilled  across  the  beds,  and  an  unsteeped  row  of 
each  of  the  above-named  grain  is  sown  beside  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  comparatively  the  effect  of  the  steeps. 
Judging  from  present  appearances  the  Wheat,  Barley, 
Rye,  and  Gate,  eeem  to  be  little  affected  by  the  steeps, 
but,  if  anything,  some  have  rather  an  injurious  than  a 
beneficial  effect,  especially  on  the  Wheat.  In  the  case 
of  Peas,  however,  all  were  killed  except  those  steeped  in 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  unsteeped,  and  those  steeped 
in  water  only;  the  latter  are  the  best.  Of  Beans,  the 
row  that  was  steeped  in  water  is  decidedly  the  best.  In 
the  large  stove  are  seeds  of  Lupinus  Hartwegii,  in  pots. 
that  were  steeped  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
There  were  12  pots,  in  each  of  which  5  seeds  were  sown 
on  the  22d  of  April  ;  those  that  germinated  appeared 
above  the  soil  about  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The 
first  sowing  was  G  hours  in  the  steep,  the  second  was 
12,  and  so  on  in  progression  to  the  I2th,  which  was 
168  hours,  or  a  week  in  the  steep.  Of  the  5  seeds 
sown,  the  greatest  number  raised  in  each  pot  was 
2,  and  all  of  them  had  a  sickly  appearance;  four 
of  the  pots  produced  nothing,  including  the  seeds  tG'at 
were  in  the  steep  1G8  hours.  Other  12  pots  were  sown 
with  seeds  steeped  in  the  same  kind  of  solution,  but  con- 
Biderably  weaker,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same 
as  above  ;  and  the  result  in  this  instance  is  nearly  aimiliir 
— with  this  exception,  that  the  5  seeds  which  were  G 
hours  in  the  steep  were  healthy.  Five  seeds,  receivini^ 
exactly  the  same  treatment  with  regard  to  tem- 
peralore,  &r;.,  but  not  steeped  in  the  solution,  are  very 
healthy.  The  ground  manured  with  artificial  mnnures 
for  Potatoes  lost  season,  is  thin  year  sown  with  IJ.irley, 
without  any  manure,  in  order  to  prove  the  effect  of  the 
tnbstanccs  on  a  second  crop  ;  owing  to  the  long  continu- 
ation of  dry  weather,  however,  there  !»  at  present  very 
little  difff:rence  in  any  of  the  bedi*.  The  same  may  be 
laid  of  the  portions  sown  with  Wheat,  and  manured  exactly 
aa  last  season  ;  where  the  muriate,  sulpliutc,  and  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  were  applied,  the  plants  exhibit  adurkcr 
green  foliage  than  the  others.  With  regard  to  Iwatinf,', 
the  castiron  tanks  pat  up  by  Burbidj^e  and  Ilcaly,  in  the 
wooden  ?iriery,have  as  yet  proved  HfUisfactory.  During  dry 
weather  the  circular  openings  in  the  covers  are  left  open 
for  the  emission  of  vapour — so  essentially  neccn^nry  to 
the  Vines,  in  this  dry  reason  particularly.  Tlie  Vin-s 
have  a  healthy  broad  dark-green  foliage.  The  smoke- 
floci,  converted  into  bot-water  gutters,  rendered  wiiter- 
tlght  by  cement,  and  covered  with  tiles,  onswer  admirnbly 
Id  summer  for  almost  all  plants— the  only  fault  beiug  the 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  e^nsuin^  Week. 
I.— STOVE,  CONSEHVATORIES,  &c. 
For.  the  next  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according:  to  the 
weather,  stove  plants  ought  to  have  more  air  and  light  than  at 
any  other  period.  After  this  time,  therefore,  bliade  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  exception  of  Orchidacese  and  young  or  newly- 
propagated  plants.  Seeds  of  those  splendid  Clerodendrons, 
whlcii  make  such  fine  display  at  summer  Exhibitions,  should  he 
sown  as  early  this  month  as  possible  ;  they  will  flower  about  this 
time  next  year,  or  earlier;  and  seedling  plants  of  them  are 
much  easier  to  mar.age  than  those  from  cuttings. 

Conservatory. — Climbers  in  this  house  — if  they  are  what 
they  should  be— will  now  require  the  greatest  attention  ;  train- 
ing, thinning,  and  arranging  them  prctperty,  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  is  one  of  those  jobs  that  should  never  be  done 
in  a  huiry.  Formerly  it  was  customary  in  many  places  to  tie 
up  these  close  to  the  pillars  and  rafters,  &c.,  in  a  stiff,  formal 
way,  buj  now  it  is  thought  they  can  hardly  have  too  much 
freedom,  providing  they  do  not  injure  otlier*  plants  with  their 
shade.  Orange- trees,  and  many  large  specimen  plants,  require 
less  water  about  this  time;  but  diminish  the  quantity  very 
gradually. 

Greenhouse. — If  the  plants  here  now  are  all  of  the  true  green- 
house  kind«,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the  house  will  admit; 
but  if,  as  is  generally  tlie  case  at  this  time,  they  are  a  mixed 
collection  of  halt  stove  plants  and  annuals.  &c.,  you  must  keep 
them  close  at  night,  with  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  and  you 
may  let  the  house  get  well  heated  by  the  sua  before  you  give 
air  in  tlie  morning.  Training  and  staking  plants,  surfacing 
pots,  and  all  that  sortof  routine  business,  you  need  not  be  re- 
minded of.— 2>.  B. 

II. -FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
There  is  little  to  attend  to  in  this  department  at  the  present 
time,  except  cleaning,  and  keeping  everything  and  every  place 
as  neat  and  tidy  as  possible.  The  Grass  liere,  which  was  dressed 
with  Potter's  Guano  wlien  the  rain  fell,  though  as  brown  as  a 
gravel-walk,  is  now  as  green  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  while 
other  lawns  in  the  neighbourhood  are  still  CDmparatively  quite 
brown  :  so  much  for  Potter's  Guano.  Attend  to  the  removal  of 
flowers  as  fast  as  they  decay,  as  nothing  looks  so  untidy  in  a 
well-keitt  garden  as  dead  flowers. 

Reserve  Garden. — Under  this  head  last  week  I  made  a  mistake  : 
the  lat^t  sentence  ought  to  have  read  as  follows:  — Bronipton 
Stocks  must  be  sown  immediately,  but  Brompton  Ten-week 
Stocks  I  never  sow  before  the  first  week  in  August.  The  reader 
will  please  to  attend  to  this. 

-'•  Rusenj .~T\i\'i  is  delightful  weather  forT)Ui]ding;  and  where 
'the  buds  are  properly  matured,  as  they  are  in  most  places,  it 
must  he  attended  to  immediately.  Establisheii  plants  of  Roses, 
that  make  very  strong  branches  which  hide  the  llowcrs,  should 
have  them  shortened  in  below  the  level  of  the  flowers.— 
W.P.A. 

111.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
T(////)fl,— These  ou-htnow  to  he  all  safely  stored;  those  which 
are  seeding  on  the  bed.  must  occasionally  be  examined  ;  when 
thcbtdlk  assumes  a  yellow  tint,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and 
the  atoina,  with  capsulcji  attached,  may  be  pluccd  in  an  airy 
roi>m,  till  tliuy  become  perfectly  dry.  Bulbs  which  have  per- 
fected a  head  of.Hceil,  nnu;il]y  "  come  out  of  character"  the  fol- 
lov/ing  Reason.  More  Tulip  scud  will  be  saved  this  season  than 
|Uftual;  and  florlHts  are  congratulating  themBclvos  on  the 
great  increase  their  bulbs  have  made,  and  Ihc  priuic  condition 
they  take  up  in.  Pinl(n.—V\an\.  out  the  first  crop  of  pipingfl, 
if  proper  attention  can  be  given  them;  Htich  as  shading, 
w.itcriiig,  8cc.  U  more  convenient,  wait  till  the  flriit  hhower 
comes.  Carnatiuns.~\  noticed  in  Ihu  Chronicle  some  lime 
ago,  a  recommendation  to  mix  frcHli  cow  manure  with  water, 
for  plantrt;  It  may  unit  womc  well,  I  doubt  not;  but  I  nearly 
lohta  large  ntock  of  CarnationH  two  years  ngo,  by  watering 
them  with  hucli  a  mlxhirc.  It  wan  juHt  prcviuut*  to  luyerliig, 
and  IL  appcara  that  the  oggH  of  u  Hpeclc4  of  fly  were  deposited 
in  the  dungj  and  conNequcdlly  can  ied  to  thcaurfuce  of  the  noli 
in  the  pdtH,  with  the  water;  \.\u:  proccHH  <i(  layering  went  on. 
onil  In  abriut  u  wcf;k,  myriadw  of  hinull  brown  grubn  with  black 
Hhlulng  hcuda  wero  lialthcd.  The  work  of  dcHtrucUon  com- 
ria-ijced,  fccorcH  of  \)u\w,  full  of  luyerH,  weru  dcMlruyeU  [  the 
laycrH  of  tliOBC  remaining  were  unpegged,  the  Holl  removed,  and 
every  pn-caullon  lakrn  ;  but  tho  plague  ccfucd  uk  Muddcnly  im 
It  appeared,  In  eoniicquciicu  of  tho  pvHtft  {to  mo)  uHnumlng  their 
pupa  Hlutu.  They  did  not  attack  thuHU  which  had  not  been 
layered.  Continue  to  tic  up  budH,  pinch  ofT  luterutH,  and 
attend  to  shadhiK,  ^c,    us  the  warm  weather  briiigH  tbuin  on 


rapidly.  I  liave  lately  given  my  stock  a  dose  or  two  of  Potter's 
Liquid  Guano  with  evident  benefit  to  the  plants.  Fansiea.— 
Take  advantage  of  the  first  showery  weather,  toputoutyour 
young  plants. —J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &e, 
PuieWes.— Examine  frequently  all  plants  in  pots  not  plunged 
over  the  nm,  to  see  if  they  require  water.  Be  attentive  to 
giving  air.  and  shade  in  hot  weather.  Should  any  uf  the  fruit 
show  indications  of  ripening;  before  the  suil  is  in  a  proper  state 
of  dryness,  raise  the  pots  out  of  the  tan,  to  allow  them  to 
become  dry,  and  avoid  syringing  them.  Much  caution  should 
be  exercised  not  to  continue  watering  too  long,  as  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  suflTers  mucli  by  the  soil  being  kept  too  moist  when 
ripening.  Pot  or  plant  all  strong  suckers  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  plants.  Suckers  grow  with  greatest  vigour  when 
planted  in  flaky  or  half-decayed  leaf-mould  over  tan;  and  if 
those  now  ready  can  be  so  treated,  ihey  will,  by  the  end  of 
September,  have  made  great  progress,  and  be  fit  (or  potting  in 
6or7-iiich  pots,  in  wliich  they  will  be  well-established  by  the 
middle  of  November.  Whether  planted  out  or  potted  they 
should  have  a  bottom-heat  of  from  &o^  to  85°,  and  be  shaded  ia 
blight  sunshine,  till  they  are  well  rooted. 

Vineries.— T\iosG  who  have  been  fortunate  in  keeping  the 
foliage  of  their  early  forced  Vines  clean  and  healthy  up  to  this 
period,  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  success  next  year.  Con- 
tinue to  wash  the  foliage  occasionally,  and  give  plenty  of  air. 
If  the  roots  are  outside,  no  more  watering  will  be  necessary 
in  situations  where  rain  has  fallen  freely,  particularly 
where  mulching  is  practised,  as  recommended  in  former 
Calendars.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  in  a  situatioQ  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Tantalus,  and  can  see  and  iic  ir  of  rain 
falling  in  abundance  all  aroun  I  them,  while  their  own  ground 
is  parched  up  like  an  African  desert,  must  water  away  yet. 
The  mulching  should  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  cracking,  but  not  altogettier  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  atmospliere  on  the  border,  as  that  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  roots.  In  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  la->t  week, 
it  is  said  that  "  some  of  the  best  gardeners  syringe  their  Vines 
morning,  noon,  and  night."  As  this  practice  is  at  variance 
with  my  own  experience,  I  am  now  making  some  further  expe- 
riments on  tlie  subject,  which  may  help  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  and  the  results  of  which  I  will  make  known. 

Pencil  /iOKse*.— Attend  to  the  watering,  syringing,  and  venti- 
lating of  the  late  houses.  Houses  fiom  which  ilie  crop  has 
been  gathered  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  insects,  and 
the  paths  and  borders  in  neat  order.  If  the  lights  are  required 
for  other  crops  they  may  be  removed  alter  tlie  trees  have  been 
properly  hardened  to  the  air,  by  leaving  the  back  and  front 
ventilators  open  night  and  day  for  a  week  or  10  days.  I,  how- 
ever, prefer  keeping  the  lights  on  till  the  leaves  begin  to  fade, 
giving  the  air  full  scope,  and  supplying  the  inside  roots  with 
water  when  necessary. 

F(g'-/iu«At:.— Trees  planted  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
will  probably  be  growing  too  vigorously  to  bear  much  fruit. 
Give  them  no  more  water  than  will  secure  the  fruit  they  have 
on  from  dropping  ;  stop  the  lateral  shoots  at  every  third  eye, 
and  keep  them  thin,  iu  order  to  let  the  leaves  have  sufficient 
air  and  tight. 

Strawberries.—^  number  of  small  pots  should  now  be  got  in 
readiness  in  which  to  lay  the  runners  intended  to  make  plants 
for  forcing  next  season.  Taking  care  to  have  plenty  of  plants  is 
one  great  step  towards  having  plenty  of  fruit  next  spring.  Pre- 
pare also  some  loamy  soil,  moderately  enriched  with  leaf- 
mould,  for  putting  them  in. 

iUe/wv.sr,— Pay  attention  to  stopping  the  laterals  and  setting 
the  fruit  on  the  successional  plants.  Keep  them  very  thin, 
neverallowing  one  leaf  to  overlap  another.  Keep  up  the  heat 
in  dung-beds  by  fresh  linings  when  necessary.— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN, 
Penr  and  Apple  Trees,  t5-c.— Those  who  thought  proper  to 
attend  to  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  of  Pear  trees,  ike.  against 
walls,  will  be  gratified  with  perceiving  the  buds  swelling  beau- 
tifully at  the  points  of  the  small  spurs,  and  at  the  b^se  of  the 
shoots  shortened.  Allow  the  young  shoot,  started  from  the 
foremost  bud  of  the  stopped  shoot,  to  grow  a  little  longer,  or  if 
getting  long,  mertly  pinch  out  its  point,  as  any  sudden  check 
to  the  flow  of  the  sap,  after  such  genial  rains,  would  he  apt  to 
cause  those  promising  buds  to  break  into  shoots,  which  you 
would  rather  wish  to  see  adorned  with  blossom  and  fruit  next 
season.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  on  disputed 
points  in  vegetable  morphology,  there  can  he  no  question 
that  the  proiluction  of  blossom  or  of  leaf  buds,  will  depend 
mainlyon  the  circumstancesin  which  a  plantissituated,  andthe 
treatment  it  receives.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that  fine  looking 
old  Pear  trees  against  wails  produce  sparingly,  and  that  chiefly 
on  the  points  of  the  branches.  Tliis  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  so  smothered  with 
breastvvood  during  the  best  part  of  the  summer,  that  the  buds 
finally  left  cannot  be  matured  by  the  juice-elaborating  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  partly  is  it  attributable  to  th^  prejudice 
that  exists  among  the  employers  of  gardeners  against  seeing 
their  fruit-tree  borders  uncropped,  the  conscQuence  of  which  ia 
that  the  roots  are  incited  to  go  so  deep  that  they  absorb  juices 
of  so  rank  a  character,  thcit  our  longest  and  best  summers  are 
insufficient  to  ripen  the  buds  on  their  willow-like  fchjots.  The 
true  remedy  for  this  is  to  raise  the  roots  nearer  the  surface 
Cthe  cutting  of  the  roL>ts  a  yard  or  two  from  the  bole  ol  the  tree, 
and  filling  the  tr>jnch  with  rich  compost,  is  working  to  make 
work),  timely  fore-shortening,  and  slight  or  no  crui>ping.  On 
some  occasions  I  have  witnessed  beneficial  results  poduced  by 
taking  off  the  young  wood  from  every  alternate  branch  on  old 
trees,  choosing  nice  shoots,  about  a  foot  apart,  <jii  the  other 
branches,  comineuciiig  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  tying  tucse  shoots 
in  a  pendent  position  to  the  di'imded  branches;  taking  out 
these  branches  in  thesucceeding  year.andthen  in  a  year  more,, 
other  circumstances  being  favourable,  tlie  tree  was  regiilajly 
covered  with  young  fruitful  wood. 

Vecetuhle  Marruio  and  Cucumbers  underhand-lights  should 
have'a  little  lonjj  litter  spread  over  the  soil,  before  the  shoots 
are  pegged  out  to  their  full  extent,  which  will  keep  the  fruit 
clean,  save  watering,  and  bring  up  the  mushrooms  quicker 
where  spawn  was  inserted.  Cucumbers  In  frames  will  require 
to  have  the  lininys  renewed,  it  we  have  much  dull  weather,  and 
seed  should  be  sown,  or  cuttings  struck,  and  fresh  beds  made, 
Bu  as  to  secure  nice  crisp  fruit,  when  those  on  ridges  may  have 
become  htuiited  from  a  cold  autumn,  la  making  beds,  though 
much  heat  will  not  now  he  wanted,  it  will  be  found  a.  saving  of 
labour,  and  ulliniiitely  of  material,  to  make  them  large  eooagU 
at  first,  as  previously  recommended.- 7i.  F. 
VI.— AllBORlCULTURE. 
Old  Woodn.—As  tlie  overgrowth  ol  Briers  and  other  stuff  is 
very  Injurious  to  young  trees,  frequent  attention  should  bo 
paid  to  keeping  their  summer  growths  Irom  being  i<ijur.d. 

6Vi/vj;V.'(,'.-PreK.umingthat  allttieproducc  of  lilts  yciUH  cutting 
is  cleared  uwuy,  and  that  fences  are  put  in  good  repair,  great 
care  should  now  be  taken  to  regulate  and  keep  in  pro.jcr  order 
the  young  Khoots  from  stools,  &c.  Train  thcHo,  tor  prolHablo 
purpoHCH,  uiid  prevent  them  from  injuring  cucli  other  by  being 
too  crowded.  ,  ,  ,  ,      ^,  *. 

Vouafi  r/«;i/«/io««.-If  landowners  would  consider  the  great 
advantages,  as  well  m  pndltH.  that  would  arlsu  roni  Judicious 
summer  pruning  and  training  of  young  trees.  Irom  the  time 
tlieyarc  firHt  planted  until  tl.cy  shall  have  reached  Oltcou  or 
twenty  years'  growth,  the  planlatlons  a"*!  h^^'ffu'''^  trues  ,n 
ti,U  country  would  huvo  a  much  moro  creditable  appea  uiilu. 
The  neglect  of  this  practice  is  ui.parent  from  tho  general  atuto 
of  plantatlonH  and  hedgo-row  trees  ut  tho  pruscn   day. 

lladan-riJWH.-YoiinK  trees  requlru  frequent  alteutloni  fcoop 
them  irom  bel.ig  injured  hy  cattle  or  other  cuunch. 

Nuravry  Worl-ln  eonsequeneo  of  the  long  dry  weat  iiT.  thO 
KrouuU,  between  rows  uf  planlH,  will  require  frequent  stirring 
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water  uewly  transplanted  trees,  seedlings,  and  seedbeds  ol 
delicate  things.  There  has  been  little  rain  here  yet. —  W.B. 
VII.— COTTAGERb'  CALENDAR. 
"Where  the  walls  nf  the  cottage  are  covered  with  creepers  it 
is  necessary  to  have  them  trimmed  up  occasionally  during  the 
growing  season,  in  order  to  keep  them  neat  and  within  proper 
limits.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
the  kinds  generally  grown  by  cotiagers  against  wall-^,  should 
now  be  gone  over,  and  have  their  leading  shoots  fastened  in 
to  prevent  them  Irom  being  bioken.  As  these  kinds  of  trees 
produce  their  fruit  ciiielly  on  spurs  formed  along  the  principal 
branches,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  fore  ri(i;ht  shoots  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  branrh  or  spur  from  which  Ihey 
spring.  Summer  pruning,  however,  in  every  case  ought  to  be 
performed  with  care  and  discretion,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  than  to  prune  too  closely,  as  the  shorter  tiie  spur  there 
is  the  greater  chance  of  the  buds  breaking  into  shoots  in  tiie 
present  season,  instead  of  becoming  fruit  buds  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  Some  say  prune  not  at  all;  but  this  is  not  the 
best  advice,  for  the  fruit  to  he  good  must  itself  have  light  and 
air,  and  the  fruit  spurs  become  weak  wlien  too  much  shaded  by 
a  tliicket  of  shoots.  Attend  to  Potatoes,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  earthed  up.  The  cottager  should  now  be  on  the 
outlook  for  plants  of  the  following  Broccolies,  to  be  planted 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  viz.,  Purple  Sprouting,  Knight's 
Protecting,  Portsmouth,  and  Danish  ;  the  first  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  Broccoli,  as  in  favourable  winters  it  is  in  use  from  the 
time  the  autumn  sorts  are  done  until  the  spring  varieties  come 
jn  i  the  other  two  kinds  are  good  for  spring  use  ;  the  last  may 
be  planted  about  15  inches  apart,  or  even  perhaps  as  close  as 
12~it  is  small  but  very  hardy,  and  producing  a  large  quantity  of 
heads  for  the  ground  it  occupies;  itis  well  suited  for  the  cottager. 
A  small  quantity  of  Cauliflower  might  now  be  planted  for  use 
in  August ;  where  that  will  not  succeed.  Grange's  Early  Cauli- 
flower Broccoli  is  an  excellent  substitute,  a  little  of  which 
planted  occasionally  towards  the  middle  of  July  will  be  found 
useful.  Sow  a  patch  of  Lettuce  seed  every  fortnight,  so  that  a 
succession  may  always  be  had  in  the  best  order.  It  ought  to 
be  sown  where  it  is  to  stand,  and  should  never  be  transplanted 
during  hot  weather.  A  small  bed  of  Onions  sown  now  will  be 
useful  in  autumn.— J.nicH. 
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T^otices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
will  be  ready  on  WEnNEsoAv,  price  3rf.  each  Copy.  An  Index 
has  been  added  to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to 
have  copies  for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have 
them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Araucaria  kxcblsa.— J.  G.  -B.— This  strikes  freely  from  -cut- 
tings put  into  sand  about  the  middle  of  August.  They  should 
be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  close  pit  or 
frame,  where  there  is  no  bottom-heat.  They  must  remain  in 
this  situation  (free  from  frost  and  damp)  until  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  should  have  a  little  bottom-heat  to  start 
them.  Plants  of  this,  struck  from  cuttings,  however,  always 
retain  the  fan -like  habit  of  the  branches,  and  they  never  make 
a  good  leader.^ 

Books. —  W.  Paj/ne. — For  a  gardener  the  Botany  of  Lindley's 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture"  is  what  is  most  essential.  Suppose 
the  chapters  to  be  called  Lectures,  and  you  have  what  you 
want.  If  you  wish  to  analyse  soils,  and  to  go  into  similar 
details,  consult  Johnston's  "Airicultiir.il  Chemistry."  You 
should  apply  to  the  Philosophical  Instrument  makers,  such  as 

Newman,  in  Regentstreet,  for  catalogues  of  apparatus. 

E.  T.  11.  F.— There  is  a  full  account  of  the  Botanical  produc- 
tions of  Melville  Islands,  North  America,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Parry's  "  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole." 

Chiswick  Shows.— r.  f/".— All  persons  can  exhibit,  and  there 
are  no  other  regulations  than  those  which  have  been  adver- 
tised in  our  columns  from  time  to  time. 

Cucumbers.— /t.  C.  J3._Your  Cucumbers  have  more  water 
given  them  than  they  can  consume,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
gum  forms  in  their  interior  and  eventually  finds  its  way 
through  their  surface.  Perhaps  you  shade  them  too  much; 
or  they  may  not  have  air  enough— tor  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  are  not  warm  enough  in  this  sort  of  weather. 

Gbaftino.  — 0/rf  Subscriber. ~\t  is  doubtless  true  that  when  the 
head  of  a  tree  is  cut  off,  and  a  few  scions  are  inserted  upon 
it,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  all  the  juices  of  the  tree,  which, 
in  its  original  condition,  would  have  gone  to  feed  its  head 
can  go  to  the  sustenance  of  the  little  twigs  which  arc  produced 
by  the  scions  when  they  grow ;  yet  it  is  substantially  so.  All 
the  branches  and  buds  being  removed,  nothing  else  can  take 
place.  What  happens  is,  that  the  organising  force  of  the 
trunk  is  directed  to  those  scions,  and  consumed  by  them,  as 
far  as  is  in  the  nature  of  things  practicable;  wherefore,'  in 
fact,  such  scions  make  enormous  slinots.  But,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  only  consume  a  certain  small  quantity  of  the  organis- 
able  matter,  the  remainder  continues  locked  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  tree,  till,  in  future  years,  it  is  wanted.  If,  upon  grafted 
trees  you  leave  the  natural  branches,  they  are  apt  to  attract 
all  the  juices  to  themselves,  and  so  starve  the  scions  which 
consequently  perish.  ' 

HEATrNo.— J.  P.— If  an  iron  tank  has  its  sides  exposed  it  will 
heat  the  air  ol  a  stove  and  also  convey  bottom-heat.  It  is 
only  when  tanks  are  buried  in  soil  that  pipes  become  neces- 
sary for  air-heatrng. 

HrDitANGUAs.- .4  Subscriber.— U  yun  want  to  get  large  bushes 
of  Hydrangeas  in  the  open  air,  plant  them  in  good  rich  soil, 
form  a  basin  of  clay  all  round  them  six  inches  deep,  and  in 
dry  weatlier  fill  it  with  water  every  evening  after  they  have 
got  fairly  into  leaf.  Towards  autumn  withhold  watering 
altogether.  Get  their  wood  ripe.  For  winter,  stuff  straw  be- 
tween their  branches,  wrap  them  well  in  it,  and  mat  them  up. 

Insects.— J.  \V.  G.— Your  beetle  is  the  Curculio  Abictis.  R. 

H.  H.— We  believe  the  eggs  are  those  of  the  earth-worm. 
The  black-beetles  of  London  are  cockroaches,  the  former 


being  a  very  improper  name,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  order  of  insects  as  beetles  do,  but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  vulgar  errors.  We  intend  to  make  the  Cock- 
roaches the  subject  of  a  memoir  as  soon  as  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity.   The  Poke-root  is  unknown  to  us.  fl. E.A.—yie 

must  beg  of  you  in  future  to  send  your  specimens  protected 
in  quills,  for  they  were  ail  destroyed.  We  can  give  you  no 
advice  beyond  urging  you  to  repeat  the  remedies  which 
appeared  most  beneficial,  All  that  is  known  regarding  the 
pests  you  suffer  from  has  been  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this 
Journal,  p.  1 96,  and  a  more  elaborate  paper  will  shoitly  appear 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  R. Apis's 

Insects  with   luminous  tails   are  male  Glow-worms.  R. 

A,  jB.'i  Barley  is  infested  with  the  maggots  of  a  fly  called 
Chlorops;  the  specific  name  shall  be  communicated  as  soon 
as  the  specimens  hatch.  Mr.  Curtis  will  feel  obliged  if  A.  B. 
■will  favour  him  with  some  more  specimens  directed  to 
11,  Robert-st.,  Hampstead-road,  with  any  remarks  he  has  to 
make  regarding  the  time  when  they  were  first  noticed  ;  and 
anything  that  may  occur  to  him  during  the  future  growth  of 
the  Barley,  Mr.  C.  begs  may  be  forwarded  also,  as  he  will 
be  arranging  his  materials  during  the  autumn  relative  to  the 
Corn    crops,   for    the    Journal    of  the    Royal    Agricultural 

Society. A   Subscriber.  —  For   a  cure  for  wireworm,  see 

P.2J3,  1843,  and  p.  777,  1842. 

Melons.— S«ia7J7m. — Take  your  Melons  before  they  are  ripe, 
peel  them,  and  cut  them  into  quarters;  then  throw  them  into 
a  thin  syrup,  and  boil  them  gently  over  a  slow  lire  for  two 
hours ;  afterwards  put  them  into  wide  jars.  Look  at  them  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  they  are  likely  to  ferment  give 
them  a  second  boil  as  before. 

Morpholooy.— J.  M.,  Cheshire. —'Douhle  Heaths  are  very  un- 
common. In  your  case  the  additional  corn. la  is  formed  by 
the  change  of  part  of  the  stamens  into  petals. 

Namks  of  Plants.- Se(fw7«.— Linaria  bipartita,  not  indige- 
nous.  0.  C. — Clitoria  Ternatea. Aiioji  appears  to  be  a 

young  Epilobium  hirsutum. X.  X.  X, — We  do  not  see  how 

your  Gesnera  difftrs  from  G.  faucialis.  Flowers  ought  never 
to  be  sent  in  cotton  wool,  which  dries  tliem  up.  They  Bhould 
be  covered  with  damp  brown  paper  before  they  are  put  into 

the  box  for  post. A   Young  Botanist. — No.  1,  Arrhenathe- 

rum  avenaceum,  attacked  by  Uredo  segetum  (smut)}  2,  A. 
avenaeeum  j   3,  Festuca  elatior;   4,  Avena  strigosa;    5,  A. 

flaves:ens  ;  6,  Hordeum  murinura.§ A  Constant  Reader. — 

Gesnera   Suttoni. W.   R.—lt    is    impracticable  to  name 

seedling  plants  that  have  not  flowered;  or  if  practicable,  it 
requires  more  time  than  we  can  spare.  3  is  some  Xauthoxy- 
lon.    The  Corylus  is  aViburnum. 

Pelargoniums.— I'cmd.— Your leavesarecertainly  very  healthy 
and  the  plants  must  be  in  good  condition  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
anything  particularly  remarkable  in  them. 

Potatoes. —  Villager. — When  Potatoes  blos=om  and  the  flowers 
fall  off,  no  fruit  succeeding,  it  is  pro  tayito  injurious  to  the 
crop  to  let  such  flowers  follow  their  own  inclinations;  they 
should  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Quick  Hedges. —  Tyro.  —  There  is  a  diffeience  of  opinion 
whether  Quick  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  planted,  or 
allowed  to  remain  one  year  before  the  operation  is  performed. 
Like  all  such  questions,  circumstances  render  the  one  plan 
better  at  one  time— the  other  at  another.  In  such  a  dry  sea- 
son as  this,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  cut  it  down 
upon  first  planting.  A  moderate  quantity.of  soft  charcoal  is 
evidently  advantageous  to  all  plants,  if  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Roses. — E.F.L. — The  following  are  10  good  China  Roses: — 
Cramoisie  superieure,  Fabvier,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Napoleon, 
Theresa  Stravius,  Paris,  Clara  Sylvain,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  Archduke  Charles.  Liquid  guano 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  Peach-trees.J 

Roval  Botanical  Society.— /^e/2>.— We  have  no  right  to 
publish    statements  relating  to  the    private   affairs  of   the 

Society.     If  you  want  information  apply  to  the  secretary. 

Scrutator.— \q\xt  letter,  as  it  relates  to  matters  of  fact,  must 
be  verified  by  your  conJidentiaUy  giving  your  name.  We  will 
then  publish  it,  with  a  little  curtailment.  We  agree  with  you 
that  exhibitors  ought  not  to  be  judges. 

Snails.— J^.  H.R.—A  correspondcut  (p.  737, 1843)  states  that  he 
has  found  decaying  blooms  of  Sunflower  to  be  the  best  trap 
for  snails.l 

STnAWBEnniES.  —  G.  P.'s  British  Queen  Strawberry  plants, 
of  last  autumn's  planting  out,  from  the  runners  then  made, 
have  borne  a  very  good  crop  of  fruit,  both  in  size  and  quan- 
tity, but  the  points  of  the  fruit  do  not  ripen  but  continue  hard; 
although  the  bulk  of  the  Strawberry  and  that  part  more  es- 
pecially exposed  to  the  sun,  is  soft  and  of  a  good  flavour, 
the  points  are  almost  like  a  core,  and  of  unripe  acid  taste. 
The  situation  is  warm,  and  they  have  the  sun  for  a  ccnsider- 
able  portion  of  the  day.  We  presume  the  mischief  to  arise 
from  slow  growth,  on  account  of  insufiicient  watering. 

Sunken  Pits. — Amateur,  Jif/urm  C/h/>,  suggests  that  those  who 
are  occupied  in  the  formation  of  horticultural  buildings, 
while  tliey  direct  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  all  sorts 
of  contrivances  for  heating  and  constructing  them,  have 
generally  overlooked  one  of  considerable  importance,  namely, 
tlie  advantage  of  sinking  them  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
and  he  remarks  that,  assuming  the  possibility  of  perfect 
drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  building,  there  would  be  in 
sunken  pits  the  advantage  of  an  equable  temperature.  This 
is  true,  and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  that  the  plan  of  building  sunken  pits  has  been 
adopted  here  and  there.  Certainly,  where  ground  lies  high 
and  slopes  so  as  to  throw  water  rapidly  off  it,  the  advantages 
anticipated  would  be  gained  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  pits  could 
be  kept  at  a  more  equable  temperature  than  others  merely 
syrrounded  by  thin  walls.  But  there  are  disadvaEtages 
of  considerable  moment.  Sunken  pits  are  inconvenient  to 
get  at;  there  is  no  pulling  their  sashes  off  and  on  with  ease, 
and  ventilation  is  troublesome.  Then  again,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done,  they  will  always  he  damp;  and  although  this  is 
advantageous  for  some  purposes,  it  is  destructive  to  green- 
house plants  in  long  winters.  Upon  the  whole,  the  incon- 
veniences are  at  least  as  considerable  asthe  advantages;  and 
we  doubt  whether  sunken  pits  can  often  be  recommended  in 
gardens. 

Vines.— Hori  S»jr.— If,  as  you  say,  we  state  that  we  see  *' no 
good  reason  against  syringing  Vines,  even  morning,  noon, 
and  night,"  without  exposing  them  to  any  danger,  and  a 
correspondent  in  another  part  of  the  Paper  says,  "  Be  careful 
to  have  the  Vines  quite  dry  before  the  sun  comes  upon  them 
in  the  morning,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  leaves  as  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  them  when  moist,"  this  only  shows 
that  it  is,  as  we  have  told  you,  a  debated  question.  We  hold 
to  our  own  opinion ;  and  we  see  that  Mr.  Roberts,  than 
whom  no  man  has  produced  finer  Grapes,  does  habitually 
exactly  what  we  recommend  as  a  help  against  the  Red  Spider. 
Vcri/  bright  light  appears  to  injure  newly-moistened  Vines ; 
but  why  ?— that  is  an  unexplained  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact. 

Miscellaneous.  — X. —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
tobacco  plant.  It  is  an  annual  raised  from  seed,  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  planted  out  in  the  open  border  when  the  frosts  are  over. 

R.  TF.— The  quickest  growing  hedge  to  protect  a  flower 

garden,  much  exposed  to  south-west  winds,  and  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  is  Furze;    which,   if  well  managed,  is  substantial 

and  durable A,  J.  B.  — Your  Cauliflower-seed  is  probably 

of  bad  quality.  Change  your  stock.  The  Fern-leaved  Beech 
is  a  sport  from  the  common  Beech,  and,  like  all  sports,  is  apt 

to  return  to  its  origi:ial  form,  either  wholly  or  in  part, A 

Subscriber,— Tne  irregularity  of  whicli  you  complain  must  be 
caused  by  the  folding,  as  the  Paper  is  regularly  paged  except 
the  news  part,  which  is  left  blank  for  the  convenience  of 
parties  who  wish  to  omit  it  in  binding.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  folding,  we  merely  supply  the  trade  in  sheets.  * 


Vigorne7isis. —ThQ  Volume  will  not  be  ci>mpleted  till  the 

28th  Dec. T.  T.  H.— We  have  heard  nothing  more  with 

respect  to  your  Numbers. Incog,  will  find  an  answer  to 

his  question  in  last  week's  Paper,  p.  432. t J.  £.— English 

mercury  is  a  dangerous  poison,  producing  serious  vomit- 
ing and  diarrlice^.  It  is  called  Mercurialis,  because  they  say 
that  the  God  Mercury  discovered  its  uses. An  Old  Sub- 
scriber.—We  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  give  you  the 
detailed  aAvice  that  yon  require.  General  advice  will  he  of 
little  service  in  your  case.  Better  apply  to  Mr.  Glendinniog, 
of  Turnbam  Green,  who  would  find  time  to  attentl  to  the  de- 
tails.  Almus. — The  Rose  of  Jericho  is  the  Anastatica  hiero- 

chuntina,  of  which  you  will  find  a  full  account  in  a  Leading 

Article  in  a  former  No. A   Subscribi-r .—There  is  nothing 

deleterious  or  poisonous  in  the  ripe  fruit  of  Cactus  speciosissi- 

mus,± A  Subscriber.— You    may    clip   your     Box-edgings 

now ;  they  may  be  also  done  with  advantage  in  Bpring.f 

Flora. — For  Camellias,   mix  your  guano  with    cow's    urine.J 

A  Subscriber. — If  your  seed  is  good  it  will  grow  ;  but  the 

kinds  are  apt  to  be  long  in  coming  up.  The  Alsiroemeria  re- 
quires bottom-heat;  tiie  others  would  also  do  better  with  it, 
but  will  succeed  without  it. J CIcricus. — If  your  Straw- 
berry plants  are  young  and  runners  troublesome,  they  should 
be  removed  before  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  give  the 
stool  plants  full  possession  of  the  soil.  The  removal  of  your 
Fuchsias  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  situation  would  cause  the 
tops  of  the  shoot  to  become  curled  and  distorted,  or  the 
neglect  of  sufficiently  supplying  them  with  water  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  In  the  former  case  a  little  care  will 
soon  recover  them;  in  the  latter  the  remedy  is  apparent-t 

■ Clericus.—'Wc  have  still  a  few  copies  of  the  Gardeners* 

ChroniclCf  vol.  for  1843 ;  priie  29s.,  clo'h. 

SEEDLING  KLORISrs*  FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinubi. —  IV.  in.— We  are  glad  to  find  this  beautiful  tribe 
taken  up  ;  it  is,  no  d-iubt,  susceptible  of  great  improvement; 
we,  however,  see  but  two  varieties  that  are  new  amongst 
ytrur  seedlings,  6  and  5.* 

Calceolarias. —  R  ?f  S. — Your  seedling  is  a  flower  of  fine 
form,  and  the  spotting  very  pretty;  but  the  ground  colournot 
being  uniform,  is  a  detriment  to  theviilue  of  the  flower.*— 
R.  S. — Your  seedlings  arc  rich  in  col  ur,  and  would  have 
been  welcomed  a  feiv  years  since,  but  they  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  flowers  of  the  present  time ;  they  are,  however, 

of  good  substance.* S.  S.— Spotted  specimens  aie  become 

common;  some  of  your  varieties  are  fine  and  peculiar;  the 
best  are,^Nos.  47,  45,  98,  57,  46, 108  ;  7—47  is  particularly  fine.* 

Fuchsias.— 5.  .B,— Ttie  seedling  is  a  large  and  very  stout 
flower;  the  sepals  exjiand,  and  show  the  corolla,  which  is 
very  large  and  stout,  with  a  slight  dash  of  purple  added  to 

the  crimson  ;  it  is  a  handsome  variety.* A  Novice. — Your 

seedling  is  a  large  richly-coloured  and  very  stout  flower, 
crimson  tube  and  sepals,  having  a  stout  corolla,  with  a  slight 
tiuge  of  purple ;  a  good  and  handsome  flower.* 

Pansies.— J.  J.  J.— Neither  of  your  Panales  will  suit  the  pre- 
sent taste;  they  are   deficient  in  size  and  substance.* 

J.  C. — No.  i  is  very  inferior  to  the  dark  selfs  in  cultivation; 
No.  2  is  extremely  pretty,  from  the  margin  being  similar  on 
all  the  petals  ;  it,  however,  wants  substance  and  size  * 

Petunia. — B.  5.— Your  Petunias  are  large,  but  they  are  very 
inferior  to  the  variegated  varieties  produced  at  the  present 

time.* W.  Jil.-Ujiiqiie  superb  is  a  remarkably  rich  and 

fine-coloured  variety.  Lxoctum,  also,  is  a  fine  flower. 
Beauty  superb  is  good  also  in  colour,  but  this  and  the  other 
two  varieties  have  the  outline  too  much  cut  in  upon  at  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla.* 

Pelargoniums.  —  /.  J.  X— Nos.  1,  4,  5,  6  are  flowers  bad  in 
form,  having  petals  too  long  and  narrow.  2  and  3  are  better 
in  form,  but  they  are  common  in  colour,  and  too  small.*^— 
J.  D.  W.—Mary  Deane  is  a  very  pretty  variety  ;  the  colours 
are  clear,  spot  intense,  and  the  pure  white  centre  gives  the 
flower  a  very  lively  appearance.* R.  S.  — Both  your  seed- 
lings are  pretty  little  specimens;  No,  1  is  the  best;  its  colours 
are  of  a  higher  quality,  and  the  white  throat  gives  it  a  supe- 
riority over  No.  2 ;  they  want  size.* A.  /i.— Your  seedling 

is  a  flower  of  good  form;  deep  velvety  maroon  upper  petals, 
with  rosy  fringed  edge,  rosy  under  petals,  with  a  blotch  in 
each ;  these  petals  are  rather  fringed  at  the  edge  also,  which 

is  the  defect  in  the  flower.* 1.  D.  P.— It  is  impossible  to 

form  a  Correct  opinion  of  a  flower  sent  flat  in  a  letter;  the 
colours   are  clean,  but  it  appears  to  want  substance  very 

much.* /.  S.  I.—  Gtm.  The  colour,  form,  and  substance  of 

this  flower  are  good  ;  it  wants  a  little  more  width  in  the  lower 
petals;  the  upper  petals  are  rich  and  fine;  the  colour  termi- 
nates abruptly  at  the  base,  and  leaves  a  narrow  margin  of 
rose-colour  round  the  upper  part.  No.  4  is  fine  and  desirable 
in  colour,  of  good  sub.-tance,  with  an  intense  spot;  the 
flowers  were  shaken  to  pieces,  but  the  lower  petals  are  evi- 
dently too  long  for  a  finely-formed  flower.* Dromore. — We 

are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  your  flower  ;  its  preten- 
sions are  very  moderate.     It  is  impossible  to  account  for  a 

single  flower  on  a  truss  coming  imperfect,* A  Berkshire 

Subscriber, — The  best  flower  in  your  collection  is  No.  6,  being 
of  good  form  and  substance  j  3  and  7  are  common,  and  too 
much  alike  ;  2,  5,  4,  and  i  are  also  very  moderate  ;  Sisamere 

curiosity.* Z.  Y.  X.— No.  1  is  a  seedling  of  good  form,  and 

strong  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the  upper  and  lower 
petals;  its  principal  defect  is  the  want  of  substance,  2, 
common  in  colour,  but  fair  in  form  ;  this  flower,  we  imagine, 
curls  back  too  much,  3,  petals  rather  too  long,  and  the  sub- 
stance is  not  carried  through  to  the  edge,  but  this  part  of  the 
flower  is  left  thin  and  uneven.  4,  a  pretty  flower,  good  in 
form,  hutthin  on  the  edges  of  the  top  petals.  5,  top  petals  too 
high,  and  blotched,  6,  petals  too  narrow,  and  thin.  7,  a  very 
pretty  variety;  margin  well  defined  on  the  top  petals;  it 
appears  to  be  too  thin  also.  There  is  good  promise  in  these 
seedlings,  but  if  you  compare  them  with  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  present  day,  you  will  perceive  that  there  is 
generally  a  dtflciency  of  substance,  which  should  be  carried 

out  to  the  margin  of  the  petals,* A  Novice.— P^  bright  and 

very  pretty  seedling;  the  lower  petals  are  beautiful  in  colour 
and  form;  the  flower,  altogether,  is  small;  the  white  centre 

gives  it  a  lively  appearance.* J.  S.  J,— Your  seedlings  are 

remarkably  fine  and  showy  greenhouse  varieties,  clear  and 
rich  in  colour,  but  rather  deficient  in  that  compactness  of  form 
and  clean  set  of  the  petals  which  constitute  the  fiist-rate 
varieties  of  the  present  day.  No.  1  is  a  fine  clear  rose- 
coloured  varietv,  with  white  centre;  upper  petals  a  little  too 
small  for  the  size  of  the  flower.  2  is  also  a  flower  clear  and 
fine  in  colour,  but  when  fully  expanded  the  flowers  do  not 
retain  their  form  ;  the  under  petals  are  too  narrow,  3  has  the 
same  fault,  and  is  common  in  colour.  15,  good  colours,  with 
an  inclination  in  the  petals  to  curl  back.  l6,  not  good,  either 
in  colour  or  form  ;  when  expanded,  the  lower  petals  separate 
from  the  upper,  18,  very  large,  and  superior  in  colour,  with 
broad  under  petals;  but  when  fully  open,  the  petals  curl  back, 
and  deprive  the  flower  of  that  compactness  of  form  which  it 
should  retain  to  the  last.  Have  these  specimens  not  been  a 
little  overgrown?  * 

Spanish  Pink. — A  Constant  Reader^s  seedling  Spanish  Pink 
will  make  a  desirable  border  variety,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
bedding  out:  it  is  described  as  a  free  bloomer,  each  plant 
having  12  or  14  stems,  and  each  stem  having  18  to  25  bloomsj 
the  colour  is  a  rich  bright  carmine.* 

TeuNBEROiAs,- /.  Fryer. — If  your  seedlings,  called  alata  su- 
perba  and  aorantiaca  superba  retain  their  increased  size,  they 
are  certainly  a  great  improvement. 

Verbenas,— Tr.  W. — Hudsonii  is  a  good  variety,  bright  rosy 

purple,  with  a  white  eye,  distinct  in  colour.* I.S.I.— 

Your  seedling  is  a  fine  dark  variety,  of  a  rich,  velvety,  crim- 
son maroon  colour;  the  flowers  are  large  and  expand  well; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  dark-coloured  varieties  we  have  seen.* 
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YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At  a  MEETING  of  the  PROVISIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE held  at  YORK,  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  Allotting 
the  Shares  applied  for  in  the  Association,  and  on  other 
business — 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  number  of  Shares  now  allotted 
being  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  Committee  in  proceeding 
forthwith  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  tiie  neces- 
sary Deed  of  Settlement  be  prepared  for  execution.  And  tliat 
such  of  the  Public  as  may  yet  be  desirous  of  becnmin°:  Share- 
holders, and  shall  signify  the  same  t'l  the  Solicitors,  (Messrs. 
Blancharu,  Richabdsom,  and  Gutch,  Yi.rk),  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary, (Mr.  Chahn'ock,  Wakefield),  en  or  before  the  31st  of  July 
next,  shall  be  admitted  (if  the  number  of  unallotted  Shares  bo 
sufficient)  on  the  same  terms  as  the  present  Subscribers. 

York,  June  12,  1S41.  James  Hamerton,  Chairman. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TVHfiNESMv,  July  10    Agricultural  Society  of  EriKland. 
Thursdat.     July  II     Agrioulturitl  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland. 

Wedsbsdav,  July  17    Agricultural  So 
July  18    Agricullural  Iiu 
FAR.IIEaS'  CLUBS— July  9,  Abergavenny. 


In  a  Lecture  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  soil 
most  favourable  to  the  germination  oTseetnileTiv'ersa 
last  year  before  the  Ilighland  and  Agricullural 
Society  by  Dr.  Jladden  of  Penicuik,  figures  were  used 
as  illustrations,  of  which  those  below  are  wood-cuts. 


Fig.  3. 


^^1 


~^ 


They  are   intended   to 

represent    highly-mag    [  < 

nified  sections  of  speci   |  _ 

mens  of  soil  in  thiee  , 

different        conditions 

Under   the  microscope 

soil  is  seen  to  be  made  '  1 1  =    '     ' 

up  of    numerous    dis  /        ^     ' 

tinct   porous    particles    - ^  '     i     '   ' 

Fig.  1  represents  it   in  1 1  s  i      ^ 

a   perfectly  dry   state,  —     ~-     -      -^        • — 

both  the  particles  and  the  channels  between  them  are 
<lry.  Fig.  2,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  soil 
perfectly  wet ;  the  particles  themselves  are  full  of 
water,  and  so  are  the  channels  between  them.  Now, 
as  both  air  and  moisture  are  needed  to  enable  the 
germination  of  seed,  neither  of  the  above  conditions 
are  favourable  to  that  process ;  in  the  one  of  the  cases 
air  is  wanting,  and  in  the  other  there  is  no  water. 
The  state  of  soil  in  which  both  are  present  obtains 
when,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  3,  the  particles  them- 
selves are  moist,  while  the  passages  between  them  are 
filled  with  air. 

Now,  this  condition  of  soil,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
germination  of  seed, is  just  that  underwhich  thevigour 
of  the  plant  growing  on  it  would  also  be  greatest.  The 
material  placed  there  by  the  farmer  as  vegetable  food 
— farm-yard  manure — requires  to  undergo  a  putre- 
factive process,  before  much  of  it  can  be  available  for 
the  nourishment  of  tlie  crop  ;  and  this  process  cannot 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  air.  In  a  soil  full  of 
stagnant  water  no  air  can  enter;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  such  land  is  so  unproductive,  and 
why  there  is  such  a  difference  between  lands  other- 
wise similar,  the  one  being  drained  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, and  the  other  undrained. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  circumstances, 
dependent  upon  the  effects  of  stagnant  water,  by 
which  the  immense  improvement  consequent  u))on 
the  drainage  of  land  may  be  accounted  for — some  of 
them  were  sta'ed  in  a  Lecture  lately  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution, which  was  reported  in  this  Paper; — 
but  its  tendency  to  promote  a  circulation  of  fresh  air 
through  the  soil  is  certainly  one  of  its  greatest  advan- 
tages. And  while  drainage  is  a  security  against  land 
ever  acquiring  the  condition  represented  in  Fig.  2,  it 
is  also,  though  not  so  obviously,  a  security  against 
the  soil  ever  becoming  thoroughly  dry.  Many  u 
well-drained  field  has  afforded  a  praciical  proof  of  ibis 
duringtbe  present  season — the  cropson  tliein  have  not 
been  lo  much  injured  by  the  dry  weather  as  tlioseon 
undrained  land,  of  an  otherwise  similar  quality,  in 
their  neighbourhood;  and  this  fact  is  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  a  linely-pulverised  soil  is  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  'i'he  dryness  produced  by 
drainage  not  only  enables  the  farmer  to  bring  his  soil 
to  a  finer  tilth  on  the  surface,  but  by  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plough,  which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  considered 
a»  a  drainingtool,  it  enables  him  to  preserve  this 
tilth  to  a  depth  which  wan  before  impracticable. 
The  plants  have  thus  fttores  of  moisture  laid  u|>  for 
tliern  at  a  depth  where  the  sun  has  no  influence, 
on  which  they  can  draw  in  a  dry  season,  while  those 


on  an  undrained  soil  are  parched  for  want  of  rain. 
Drainage,  in  fact,  tends  to  preserve  land  constantly 
in  the  condition  represented  in  Fig.  3 ;  while,  where 
it  is  needed,  the  state  of  the  land  fluctuates  according 
to  the  weather  between  those  represented  in  Figs.  1 
and  2.  Thus,  comparatively  speaking,  drained  land 
is  dry  in  winter  and  moist  in  summer.  On  this 
subject,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricul- 
turist, there  is  an  excellent  letter  from  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts. He  says — "It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  to 
suppose  that  the  only  object  of  draining  is  to  dry  the 
land,  and  that  land  can  be  made  too  dry  by  draining. 
It  is  imagined  that  water  is  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  of. 
It  is  only  an  evil  when  we  do  not  make  a  proper  use 
of  it,  and  the  more  effectually  the  land  is  drained, 
the  more  moisture  will  be  obtained  when  most  re- 
quired, during  drought.  This  fact  has  been  beauti- 
fully exempliKed  during  the  late  protracted  drought. 
The  undrained,  impervious  soils  have  everywhere 
been  baked  like  brick  earth,  showing,  when  in  Grain 
crops,  a  yellow,  sickly,  stunted  blade ;  and  when  in 
Grass,  nothing  but  bleached  windle-straws.  Whereas, 
on  well-drained  land,  the  crops  have  shown  a  dark- 
green,  lu.xuriant  blade,  and  the  pastures  covered  with 
a  close  sole  of  white  clover,  while  the  fallows  turned 
up  full  of  moisture."  Again  he  says,  with  reference 
"  to  the  majority  of  the  land  in  Ayrshire,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  which  is  so  stiff  and  im- 
pervious as  not  to  admit  the  rain  that  falls  from  the 
heavens  more  than  a  few  inches  into  the  upper  soil, 
where  it  sours  the  vegetation,  being  aided  by  the 
poaching  of  the  cattle  when  in  pasture,  which  form 
little  pools  and  do  incalculable  injury  ;  in  winter  this 
land  is  never  dry,  but  is  always  in  a  complete  puddle 
to  the  depth  that  the  plough  enters.  In  heavy  rains, 
all  the  best  of  the  soil  is  washed  away  by  the  open 
furrows  into  the  nearest  rivers.  In  time  of  drought 
the  water  upon  the  surface  is  soon  evaporated  by  the 
sun  and  wind,  the  land  cracks  into  wide  fissures,  and 
the  whole  herbage  is  withered  down  to  the  roots.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  this  land  is  drained  to  a  proper 
depth  (two  and  a  half  to  three  feet),  pulverised 
effectually,  and  a  good  dressing  of  hot  lime  incor- 
porated with  it,  the  water  that  falls  penetrates  through 
the  subsoil  into  the  drains ;  a  proper  supply  of 
moisture  is  thereby  constantly  kept  up  throughout 
the  pores  of  the  soil,  while  the  surplus  is  discharged 
by  the  drains,  so  that  in  winter  it  is  never  too  wet, 
and  in  summer  it  is  never  too  dry.  In  this  state  the 
land  does  not  crack,  as  the  moisture  prevents  it  from 
contracting.  In  the  undrained  land  there  is  a  con- 
stant evaporation  from  the  surface,  chilling  and  de- 
stroying vegetation,  whereas  on  the  drained,  there  is 
a  current  of  warm  air  passing  doiunwards" 

In  drained  land  the  system  of  cracks  is  all  below 
grouild,  and  there  they  are  a  benefit  instead  of  an 
injury,  for  in  clay  land  the  efficiency  of  drains  is 
greatly  increased  by  them.  It  is  upon  this  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  rests  his  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  drains  in  very  stiff  clays  often,  apparently, 
do  not  commence  to  act  efficiently  till  after  the  lapse 
of  years.  He  tells  us  that  during  this  period  the 
cracks  commencing  at  each  of  the  drains,  as  under 
their  influence  the  subsoil  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood gets  drier,  have  been  extending,  until  the 
whole  subsoil  is  dried  by  them,  and  then  the  surface 
feels  the  influence  of  the  network  system  of  drainage 
below  it. 

Mr.  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie,  another  distinguished 
Stirlingshire  agriculturist,  again,  thinks  that  the 
delay  apparent  in  the  action  of  drains  in  stiff 
clays,  is  owing  to  the  rain-water  very  slowly 
carrying  down  lime  and  manure  to  the  subsoil,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  richer  and  more  friable.  He 
states  that  he  has  proof  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  manure  applied  on  the  surface, 
is  often  carried  away  by  the  water  of  drains.  This 
gentleman  proposes  a  plan  for  expediting  the  action 
of  drains  at  the  ordinary  interval  in  clay  land,  which 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  in  many  situations  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  carried  out.  He  states  that  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  furrowed  an  inch  or  two 
deep  in  spring  "  it  will  crack  to  a  depth  and  width 
in  proportion  to  the  contraclability  of  the  soil,  when 
freed  of  its  superfluous  moisture  by  the  summer 
drought,  and  that  the  crack  will  follow  the  line  so 
marked.  This  might  be  done  with  a  common  plougli 
without  a  mould,  and  a  narrow  suck,  the  feather 
being  set  high.  The  lines  being  drawn  across  the 
drains,  if  the  cracks  when  formed  were  filled  with 
c//y  sand,  it  would  form  a  permanent  filter  towards 
the  drain,  at  a  small  expense." 

SKETCHES  OF  EA.ST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Jmplbhentk. — As  imperfect  work  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  (Infective  implcmcnlB,  it  will  lie  found, 
when  n);rir;ultural  0|ieriitions  are  skilfully  execuled,  much 
iitlcntifjn  is  iuvjiriuljly  hchtoncd  upon  the  conbtructioti 
of  the  im|plcmeiitn  uud  machincB  cmjiloycd,  andinndapt- 
iiiK  lhi;m  to  the  particular  soils  and  circumstunces  in 
which  they  may  be  used.     There  ia,  perhaps,  no  county 


in  the  kingdom  better  provided  wiih  implements  and 
machines  for  executing  and  economising  rural  labour 
than  East  Lothian  ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  in  a  great 
measure,  may  be  ascribed  the  acknowledged  excelleoce 
of  its  tillage  farming. 

The  principal  implements  used  in  this  county  may 
with  propriety  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  :^ 
1,  tillage  implements ;  2,  sowing  machines;  3,  hoeing 
implements  ;  4,  barn  machines  ;  and  5,  wheel  carriages 
or  carts.  In  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  present  anything  like  a  minutely  detailed 
description  of  all.  the  implements  included  under  these 
heads  ;  and  my  observations  will,  therefore,  be  chiefly 
restricted  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  in  general  use 
on  every  considerable  farm  here. 

1.  Tillage  Implements — Ploughs. — Until  a  very 
recent  period,  ploughs  having  wood  for  the  beam  and 
handles,  cast-iron  for  the  side-plates,  sole-plate,  and 
mould-board,  and  malleable  iron  for  the  coulter,  share 
and  bridle,  were  the  only  ones  in  general  use  throughout 
the  shire  ;  but  although  not  yet  entirely  displaced  by 
the  improved  iron  swing-plough,  they  are  now  rarely  to 
be  seen  except  on  some  of  the  upland  farms.  Men  who 
had  long  ploughed  with  these  wooden  ploughs  invariably 
agree  in  telling  me  that  they  preferred  them  to  the  iron 
ones  now  employed,  and  that  they  made  fully  as  good 
work  with  the  old  as  with  the  new  plough.  What  is 
called  the  Currie-plough,  although  not  manufactured  in 
the  county,  is  preferred  by  some  farmers  to  any  of  those, 
for  ploughing  lea,  and  all  light  soils.  The  increased 
draught  requisite  for  drawing  this  plough  is  its  principal 
fault.  Carrick's  plough,  which  is  amongst  the  steadiest 
going  ones,  is  furnished  with  an  iron  rod,  connecting  the 
bridle  and  that  part  of  the  beam  into  which  the  coulter 
is  inserted.  This  is  what  is  termed  a  chain-bridle,  and 
its  object  is  to  diminish  the  draught.  The  only  material 
improvements  effected  in  the  construction  of  the  East 
Lothian  ploughs,  during  the  last  few  years,  consist  in 
lengthening  the  handles,  and  in  some  slight  alterations 
in  the  shape  of  the  mould-hoard.  Small  light  ploughs, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  are  much  used  in  paring  the  sides 
of  Bean  and  Potato  drills,  preparatory  to  horse-hoeing, 
and  in  ribbing  land  to  he  sown  with  Wheal  ;  when  rib- 
bing, or  moulding  up  drills,  a  spare  mould-board  is  at- 
tached, which  converts  it  into  a  double-mould  plough. 
Price  of  iron  plough,  fully  mounted,  3/.  lOs.  to  4.1. 

Harrows. — The  only  description  of  harrows  employed 
here  is  the  common  angular  one,  made  either  of  wood  or 
iron.  The  iron  harrow  is  preferred  on  heavy  soils,  and 
is  coming  into  general  use.  Small  wooden  harrows,  with 
short  teeth,  are  used  in  covering  in  Grass-seeds,  every 
farm  having  at  least  one  pair.  A  truck  or  framework  of 
wood,  on  three  low  wheels,  is  employed  on  almost  every 
farm,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  harrows  to  a  distance 
or  along  roads.  Price  of  iron  harrows,  with  draught 
trees,  3/.  to  3/.  lOi. 

Rollers. — The  rollers  chiefly  employed  are  made  either 
of  cast-iron  or  wood.  Stone  rollers  of  small  diameter, 
are,  however,  still  used  in  some  farms.  The  usual  lengtli 
of  the  cast-iron  roller  is  6  feet,  divided  into  two  segments; 
and  its  diameter  22  inches.  It  is  always  drawn  by  two 
horses,  one  before  the  other.  The  price  varies,  according 
to  the  size,  from  8;.  to  WL,  with  frames. 

Grubbers. — The  grubber  is  here  considered  to  be 
second  only  to  the  plough  in  point  of  importance  and 
utility  to  the  tillage  farmer.  Finlayson's  harrow  has 
been  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  Turnip  culture 
on  stiff  soils,  being  well  adapted  for  loosening  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  for  dragging  up  root  weeds 
from  beneath  the  surface ;  and  as  doing  so  effectually 
has  in  many  cases  superseded  the  necessity  of  many 
ploughings.  But  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  Finlayson's  harrow,  it  is  now,  on  account  of  its 
many  apparent  defects,  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
other  grubbers,  constructed  upon  similar  principles,  but 
posessing  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  deficient.  The 
principal  imperfections  in  Finlayson's  harrow  are,  1.  Its 
weight  and  dimensions.  2.  The  absence  of  any  means 
whereby  the  coulters  may  be  lifted  wholly  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and,  3.  The  inconveniently  large  intervals  be- 
tween the  openings  in  the  spring  by  which  the  depth  is 
regulated.  These  are  rectified  by  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  Kirkwood  of  Tranent,  and  Scouler  of  Had- 
dington, both  of  which  are  allowed  to  be  amongst  the 
most  perfect  and  efficient  grubbers  anywhere  made. 
Kirkwood's  implement  differs  essentially  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  ill  the  shape  of  the  coulters,  from  Finlayson's. 
It  is  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  :  it  rests  on  three  wheels,  and  has  seven 
coulters,  so  adjusted  as  to  move  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  and  will  work  to  any  requird  depth  of  soil. 
The  handles  when  moved  act  iis  levers,  of  which  the  ful- 
crum is  the  axle  of  the  hindmost  wheels.  An  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  handles  elevates  or  depresses  the 
whole  frame-work,  and  consequently  causes  the  coulters 
to  move  at  any  required  depth  in  the  ground,  or  disen- 
gages them  altogether,  which  prevents  danger  to  the 
coulters  when  turning  at  the  land-ends,  or  when  encoun- 
tering rocks  or  other  obstacles  in  the  ground.  The  coulters 
cover  a  space  of  4  feet  4  inches  in  width  ;  they  are  14i 
inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  about  J  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  diameter  of  the  hindmost  wheels  is  22  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  grubber  is  about  4  cwt. 
.Scouler's  grubber  is  constructed  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  Finlayson's,  but  it  is  much  smaller  ana 
lighter,  and  has,  like  Kirkwood's,  the  advantage  of  a  very 
simple  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  depth  is  regu- 
lated, and  the  coulters  readily  disengaged  from  the  soil 
when  necessary.     Scouler's  two-horse  grubber,  the  only 
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one  generally  used  here,  covers  a  space  of  about  two  feet 
nine  inches,  has  iive  coulters,  each  23  inches  long.  The 
diameter  of  the  hindmost  wheels  is  22  inches.  The 
principal  improvements  lately  effected  here  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  grubbers,  consists  in  strengthening  the 
whole  machine,  adding  stays  to  the  coulters  and  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  wheels.  Price  of  grubbers,  6/. 
to  6/.  10.-. 

2.  Sowing  Machines. — Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded machines  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  Turnips,  Beans, 
and  Peas,  Carrots  and  Corn  in  drills;  also  a  machine  for 
sowing  Corn  and  Grass  seeds  broadcast;  most  of  these  are 
now  well  known.  The  machine  for  sowing  Corn  in  drills  or 
rows  is  now  but  seldom  used,  except  on  light  mossy  or  sandy 
soils,  where  a  sufficient  cover  for  the  seed  cannot  be  had  by 
the  operation  of  the  harrows,  or  in  some  foul  land  ;  the 
distance  between  the  rows  allowing  the  ground  to  be 
worked,  and  the  weeds  destroyed,  by  the  hand-hoe — or 
torse-shoe  of  a  peculiar  construction — now  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  rows  are  invariably  made  across  the  ridges  ; 
the  machine  sows  from  six  to  ten  rows  at  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  aud  is  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  Oat  is 
the  only  Corn  crop  generally  sown  in  rows.  A  machine 
very  extensively  employed  in  this  county  is  that  for 
sowing  Corn  and  Grass  seeds  broadcast.  Its  great 
recommendations  are,  the  regularity  with  which  it  dis- 
tributes the  seed,  the  saving  thereby  effected,  and  in 
remedying  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  seed  arising 
from  sowing  with  the  hand  during  high  winds.  The 
machine  consists  of  an  oblong  box,  18  to  19  feet  in 
length,  supported  upon  a  frame-work  on  three  wheels. 
A  revolving  horizontal  spindle,  with  pinions  in  the  inside 
of  the  box,  scatters  the  seed  ;  when  working,  the  box 
extends  over  half  the  space  of  each  adjoining  ridge,  the 
horse  walking  in  the  furrow.  Clover  and  Grass  seeds 
are  now  rarely  sown  by  the  hand,  this  machine  being 
peculiarly  adapted  for  sowing  sucli  small  seeds,  and  ob- 
viating the  difficulty  always  experienced  in  distributing 
with  regularity  the  small  allowance  usually  given  per 
acre,  especially  during  winds,  when,  from  the  lightness 
of  the  seeds,  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  away, — 
T,  Sullivafi. 


ON  LIQUID  MANURE. 

In  former  Papers  on  Black  Horse-ponds,  we  have 
shown  the  large  amount  of  highly  fertilising  ingredients 
annually  lost  to  those  farmers  who  allow  the  urine  of 
their  cattle  to  run  to  waste.  Let  us  suppose  some  have 
determined  to  collect  and  preserve  it  in  tanks  or  other- 
wise,and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  how  this  can  be  best 
and  most  economically  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  vola- 
tile ingredient  ammonia  is  concerned,  passing  in  review 
the  different  modes  which  have  been  recommended,  and 
their  respective  merits  and  cost. 

We  have  seen  that  the  urine  of  man  and  our  domestic 
animals  contains  a  substance  called  urea,  which,  when 
pure,  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
without  change,  but  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, undergoes  a  true  fermentation,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  mode  by  which  this 
change  is  brought  about  is  thus  described  by  M.  Dumas, 
in  his  "  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of  Organic 
Nature:" — "In  the  urine,  Nature  has  placed,  side  by 
side  with  the  urea,  traces  of  an  albuminous  or  mucous 
substance,  so  slight  that  they  almost  escape  detection  by 
analysis.  Nevertheless,  this  infinitely  minute  quantity  of 
matter  undergoes  a  change  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  air,  becomes  one  of  those  ferments  which  are 
found  distributed  over  the  whole  of  organic  nature,  and 
determines  the  conversion  of  the  urea  into  ordinary 
ammonia."  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  generated, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  also  very  volatile,  con- 
stantly tending  to  assume  the  gaseous  form  aud  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  Water  absorbs  ammonia,  readllv 
taking  it  up  at  ordinary  temperatures  :  hence  the 
ammonia  lately  discovered  by  Liebig  in  rain-water  and 
dews.  Volcanoes,  and  even  crevices  in  volcanic  soils, 
give  off  into  the  atmosphere  ammoniacal  gas  in  abun- 
dance ;  so  do  all  animal,  and  some  vegetable  substances, 
during  putrefaction.  Thus  given  off,  it  is  absorbed  and 
dissolved  by  the  descending  shower,  and  again  brought 
down  to  the  earth— again  escaping,  again  to  be  returned, 
until  it  is  seized  upon  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  appro- 
priated in  their  texture.  Much  of  the  value  of  all  manure 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  this  volatile  ingredient  that 
it  contains,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to 
secure  for  his  crops  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.  In  Holland 
and  Flanders  the  use  of  hquid  manure  is  well  understood, 
and  duly  appreciated.  «  It  is  chiefly  by  its  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  fertilising  powers,  that  the  industry  of  the 
Fleming  is  described  as  having  brought  so  much  of  the 
originally  sandy  and  sterile  tracts  of  his  country  into  a 
State  of  garden  cultivation.  The  Heath  and  Broom, 
which  grow  on  the  poorest  soils,  are  encouraged,  till 
their  roots  bind  the  loose  and  white  sands  together. 
These  being  cut,  small  patches  of  diminutive  Clover  are 
induced,  or  a  few  patches  of  Potatoes  are  planted,  when 
a  cow  is  kept.  The  urine  is  collected  carefully  in  a 
smaU  tank,  or  perhaps  a  cask  sunk  in  the  earth  ;  and 
this  is  the  nucleus  from  which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little 
farm  will  spread  around," 

Solid  dung  is  comparatively  inert.  It  contains  much 
less  ammonia,  and  ferments  with  much  less  activity  ;  and, 
until  moistened,  and  partially  decomposed,  acts  with 
much  less  vigour  on  the  plant.  It  is  by  the  rapid  effect 
on  vegetation  produced  by  the  ammonia  in  liquid 
manure,  that  the  bulk  of  roots,  and  of  vegetable  matter, 
are  so  increased,  even  in  these  poor  sands,  that  they  are 
ultimately  converted  into  a  soil,  not  only  rich  in  itself, 


but  by  its  improved  condition  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  the  moisture  necessary  to  the  plant,  and  with 
the  moisture,  the  fresh  supplies  of  ammonia  which  it 
brings  with  it.  Now,  the  great  bluuder  of  many  practicnl 
farmers  in  this  country  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sliow  in  my  former  papers  on  Black  Horse-ponds,  that 
they  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
urine  of  their  cattle.  It  is  true  they  make  great  heaps 
of  solid  dung  by  the  road-side,  or  in  their  fields,  and 
think  they  have  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  fertility,  while 
they  are  so  totally  careless  of  the  liquid  and  much  more 
valuiible  portions  of  the  animal  excrement,  that  most  of 
it  is  lost.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  preventing  this  loss,  especially  of  that 
part  which  passes  off  by  evaporation.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  best  methods  which  practice  or  science  have 
suggesteil,  of  checking  this  evaporation,  i.e.,  technically, 
of  fixing  the  ammonia. 

The  Flemish  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  water 
with  the  urine  before  fermentation  ;  this  addition  of 
water  retains  much  of  the  ammonia  in  solution.  Thus, 
on  referring  to  the  analysis  of  Sprengel,  we  find  that 
when  cows'  urine  was  allowed  to  ferment  alone  for  one 
month,  100^000  lbs.  of  it  was  found  to  contain  205  lbs. 
of  ammonia ;  but  when  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
was  added  previously  to  fermentation,  he  found  the 
liquid  to  contain  1622  lbs.  of  ammonia:  this  quan- 
tity, although  large  when  compared  witii  that  retained 
by  the  undiluted  urine,  is  not  all  the  ammonia  the  urea 
had  yielded  by  its  decomposition,  nearly  300  lbs.  having 
escaped  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  gaseous  form.  Another 
disadvantage  arising  from  the  use  of  water  to  retain  the 
ammonia,  is  the  loss  of  another  portion  of  the  ammonia 
by  volatilisation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  after  the 
application  of  the  liquid  manure,  more  particularly  if  it 
be  applied  in  dry  and  warm  weather.  The  expense  of 
its  application  also  must  be  greater  where  the  ammonia 
is  retained  by  water,  than  where  it  is  fixed  by  an  acid, 
since  at  least  double  the  quantity  must  be  conveyed  on 
the  land  to  produce  tlie  same  effects. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  (green  vitriol  or  copperas)  is  fre- 
quently used  in  Flanders  and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  urine  into  a 
sulphate.  When  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  fermented 
urine,  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  the  sulphate,  is  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  quits  the  iron  and  com- 
bines with  the  ammonia  of  the  urine,  forming  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  a  soluble  but  not  a  volatile  salt  ;  while  the 
iron  and  the  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  of  which  was  in 
combination  with  the  ammonia,  combine  together,  form- 
ini^  a  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  insoluble  and  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  using  sulphate  of  iron  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  complete,  provided 
sufficient  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  added  to  the  urine; 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  a  fixed  salt,  remains  in 
solution,  and  may  be  thus  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  loss.  Tliis  mode  of  fixing  the  ammonia  is  sub- 
ject to  the  di-'itd vantage  of  leaving  a  sediment  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  in  the  tank  ;  which,  in  time,  would  collect 
to  a  considerable  amount.  If  more  sulphate  of  iron  be 
added  to  the  urine  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  ammonia,  by 
converting  it  into  a  sulphate,  it  might  act  injuriously  on 
vegetation  in  soils  devoid  of  lime. — Alfred  Gyde, 
Painsivick,  (To  be  cuntinued.) 


fied  by  the  heat,  are  easier  decomposed  by  humic  acid, 
Ii:  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  a  slight  roasting  of  clay 
will  require  much  less  fuel  than  the  burning.  The 
quantity  required  will  be  always  greater  than  that  of  a 
clayey  soil,  provided  that  the  texture  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  its  composition,  requires  to  be  improved.  If  it 
is,  however,  merely  considered  as  a  manure,  the  quantity 
to  he  used  will  depend  on  its  chemical  ingredients. 
Loamy  soils  require  the  least  quantity  of  roa^^ted  clay, 
as  they  do  not  need  to  be  physically  improved,  but 
merely  to  receive  some  manuring  substances.  For  this 
sort  of  soil,  therefore,  20,000  lbs.,  and  often  even  less, 
will  be  sufficient ;  nay,  some  affirm  that  they  have  pro- 
duced an  effect  by  merely  applying  to  this  sort  of  soil 
twelve  times  the  bulk  of  the  seed-corn;  the  clay  used, 
however,  in  this  case  might  be  marl. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  burnt  clay  will  act  as  a 
manure,  as  this  depends  on  the  quantity  used,  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  clay,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
soil.  The  formation  of  ammonia  decreases  in  measure  as 
the  piotoxide  of  iron  and  manganese  are  converted  into 
oxides,  and  theeffect  of  thesilicates  will  cease,  when  their 
bases  have  passed,  by  means  of  the  humic  acid,  into  the 
plants.  Even  the  effects  of  strongly  burnt  clay,  as  a 
means  of  loosening  the  soil,  cease  finally,  as  it  gradually 
assumes  an  earthy  consistency,  or  becomes  dissolved, 
Sandy  soils,  on  the  other  band,  will  become  permanently 
improved  by  slightly  roasted  clay.  In  the  first  year  of 
application,  it  chiefly  advances  the  growth  of  the  cerealia, 
which  is  easily  to  be  explained,  by  their  receiving  nitrogen 
through  the  roots,  as  they  absorb  the  ammonia  which  is 
formed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese. 

If  only  small  quantities  of  roasted  clay  or  loam  are 
used,  they  are  strewed  over  the  field,  and  harrowed  in 
with  the  seed ;  larger  quantities  are  to  be  ploughed 
under,  which,  however,  must  be  done  very  shallow,  as 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  (indispensable  for  the  formation 
of  ammonia,)  must  always  have  free  access.  Before  it  is 
ploughed  in,  it  is  best  to  break  it  still  more  to  pieces 
with  both  harrow  and  roller,  because  if  the  humic  acid 
is  to  decompose  the  silicates,  it  is  necessary  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  them.  At  times  fields  are 
manured  simultaneously  with  roasted  clay  and  lime,  but 
this  practice  appears  to  me  advantageous  only  when  the 
soil  contains  much  free  humic  acid,  as  otherwise  the 
lime  will  expel  the  ammonia.  The  humate  of  ammonia 
which  is  formed,  can  only  subsist  along  with  lime,  when 
the  latter  finds  sufficient  humic  acid  to  combine  with. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XXL 
By  Professor  Chahles  Spuesgel. 

(Continued from  p .  435.) 

Clay  and  loam  may  be  roasted  immediately  on  their 
being  dug  out  of  the  ground  ;  still,  the  operation  will 
succeed  better  if  they  have  become  somewhat  dry.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  roasting  should  be  done 
in  the  dryest  and  hottest  season. 

At  times,  clay  or  loam  fit  for  roasting  may  be  found  in 
the  subsoil  of  the  field,  in  which  case  much  carriage  will 
be  saved,  and  the  ovens  should  be  erected  close  at  hand. 
It  is  calculated  ihat  two  men  can  roast  daily  from  500  to 
GOO  cubic  feet,  for  which,  however,  two  ovens  will  be 
required,  of  which  one  will  be  in  operation  whilst  tlie 
other  is  cooling.  By  roasting  in  ovens,  some  fuel  is 
saved  ;  but  the  produce  of  roasting  in  heaps  yields  bet- 
ter manure,  as  it  will  be  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a 
greater  amount  of  fuel.  It  is  the  soil  on  whicli  the  loam 
or  clay  is  to  be  used,  which  has  to  decide  the  duration 
and  the  degree  of  heating.  A  stiff  clayey  soil  has  not 
only  to  be  manured,  but  also  loosened  by  the  burnt  loam 
or  clay,  on  which  account  they  are  to  be  burnt  for  ihat 
purpose  till  they  have  become  hard,  as  they  will  then 
keep  the  soil  loose  like  sand  ;  still,  the  burning  is  not  to 
be  continued  too  long,  else  the  whole  protoxide  of  iron 
would  be  re-converted  into  an  oxide,  which  would 
cause  no  ammonia  at  all  to  be  afterwards  formed.  It 
will  not  be  too  muchfor  aclayey  soil  to  use  100,000  lbs.  of 
the  burnt  material  on  one  Magdeburg  acre  of  land  ;  and 
if  these  contain,  as  is  not  rarely  the  case,  2000  lbs.  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  200  lbs.  of  ammonia  can  be  successfully 
formed.  Generally,  however,  not  so  much  is  used,  as 
burnt  clay  is  not  a  cheap  manure.  Clayey  soils  are  at 
times  also  manured  with  the  dust  of  burnt  bricks  ;  in 
this  case,  however,  no  ammonia  can  be  formed,  as 
this  contains  no  protoxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  Sandy 
soils,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a  slightly  roasted  clay, 
because,  as  it  is  necessary  to  improve  it  physically  as  well 
as  chemically,  a  strongly  burnt  clay  would  be  of  little 
avail,  as  it  does  not  possess  much  power  of  retaining 
moisture,  and  cannot  become  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
A  slightly  burnt  clay  is  a  better  manure  than  one  much 
burnt,  as  it  contains  always  more  protoxide  of  iron  and 
manganese,  besides  silicates  which  not  having  been  vitri- 


BRITISH  OAK. 

In  a  book  entitled  the  "  Library  of  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,"  in  the  volume  which  treats  of  timber- 
trees,  it  is  said,  "  The  Oak  is  the  father  of  ships," — the 
knotty  Oak  of  England — the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled 
Oak,  as  Shakspeare  called  it  ;  in  these  two  words 
describing  its  leading  properties."  Now  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  this  term  will  only  apply  to  Q.  sessiliflora,  which 
is  more  full  of  knots,  from  its  habir'ahd  manner  of 
growth,  than  Q.  pedunculata,  and  which  is  the  only  kind 
that  cannot  be'Tiven  with  wedges.  In  the  same  book, 
it  is,  however,  added  that  "  A  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review'  (Sir  Walter  Scott)  ascribes  the  dry  rot  in  the 
Navy  to  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  species  of  Oak  in 
our  own  plantations,  instead  of  the  true  native  Oak." 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  what 
he  calls  "  a  fact  long  known  to  botanists,  but  of  which 
our  planters  and  piirveyors  of  timber  for  the  Navy  appear 
to  have  had  no  suspicion,"  that  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  Oaks  in  England — the  Quercus  robur,  and 
Quercus  sessiliflora,  the  former  of  which  affords  a  close- 
grained,  firm,  solid  timber,  rarely  subject  to  rot.  The 
other  more  loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and]  not 
half  so  durable.  Here  the  term  Q.  robur  is  applied,  after 
the  example  of  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  to 
Q.  pedunculata,  to  which  the  name  best  belongs,  if  the 
strength  (robor)  of  the  timber  is  considered  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  practical  men,  Q.  sessiliflora  is  the 
most  close-grained,  firm,  and  solid  timber  by  far  of  the 
two.  Probably  Q.  pedunculata,  or  what  is  here  termed 
Q.  robur,  may  be  the  best  for  particular  parts  of  ships, 
where  weight  or  stress  is  required,  as  from  its  manner  of 
growth  it  is  more  free  from  knots  than  the  "  unwedgeable 
gnarled  Oak,"  which  without  doubt  is  Q.  sessiliflora. 
Thus  the  one  may  be  more  proper  for  supporting  a  great 
weight  and  resisting  a  strain  ;  and  the  other,  Q.  sessili- 
flora, for  not  splintering  by  a  cannon-shot,  for  uprights, 
thick  planks,  boards,  &c.  where  no  particular  stress  is 
laid.  I  say  probably,  for  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  as 
quoted  byJael,  the  sessiliflora  requires  a  greater  wei^t  to 
break  it  than  the  other.  As  to  its  being  in  solidity,  firm- 
ness, and  durability  superior  to  Q.  pedunculata,  if  cut  at 
a  proper  age,  I  think  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  from 
what  has  been  stated  on  former  occasions  ;  therefore 
they  are  both  valuable  for  particular  purposes. 

In  the  same  volume  it  is  further  stated  that  "  Q. 
sessiliflora  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  some  two 
or  three  ages  ago,  from  the  Continent,  where  the  Oaks 
are  chiefly  of  the  latter  species,  especially  in  the  German 
forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  known  to  be  very  worthless: 
but  what  is  of  more  importance  to  us  is,  de  facto,  the 
imposture  abounds  and  is  propagated  vigorously  in  the 
New  Forest  and  other  parts  of  Hampshire,  in  Norfolk 
and  the  northern  counties,  also  about  London;  and  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  numerous  com- 
plaints that  were  heard  about  our  ships  being  infested 
with  what  was  called  improperly  enough  the  dry-rot  were 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  Oak  into  the 
naval  dockyards,  where,  we  understand,  the  distinction 
was  not  even  suspected."  How  any  writer  or  book-maker 
.  could  pen  such  a  passage  as  this  is,  to  me,  inconceivable. 
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Q,.sessiliflora,  introduced  "some  two  or  three  ages  ago!" 
"Wliy,  the  most  ancient  Oak  timber  in  tiie  country,  the 
beams  of  old  oaslles,  the  doors  of  old  churches,  the  roof  of 
"Westminster  Hall,  the  submarine  forest  at  Hastings,  and 
the  Oak  logs  t;iken  from  the  mosses  in  Scotland,  are  all  of 
that  specits.  I  have  myself  seen  very  large  Oaks  of  the 
sessiliflora  in  tlie  Forest  of  Dean  and  in  natural  Oak  woods 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  quality  of  the  information 
conveyed  to  the  public  in  this  book  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  following  may  be 
taken  : — "  Of  the  various  European  Oaks,  the  Q.  pedun- 
culata  is  most  esteemed  on  the  Continent  j  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent tree,  considerably  taller  than  our  native  Oak.  In 
the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  and  Compeigne  there  are  at 
this  time  many  trees  of  this  species,  the  trunks  of  which 
measure  from  30  to  36  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  40  feet  without  a  single  branch. 
Beautiful  as  this  species  is,  it  produces  timber  very 
inferior  to  our  Quercus  robur — (this  may  arise  from 
climate,  local  situation,  and  growing  close  together).  It 
is  probable  that  this  species,  which  is  indifferently  desig- 
nated by  the  French  Botanists  as  Q.  robur  and  Q.  sessili- 
flora, is  a  species  entirely  different  from  our  real  English 
Oak,  for  the  wood  of  the  Q.  pedunculata  is  described  by 
those  writers  as  harder  and  more  compact  than  that  of 
the  Q.  robur  or  sessiliflora." 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  observable  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  is  most  extraordinary.  The  Q.  pedunculata 
of  the  French  is  the  same  as  the  Q.  pedunculata  of  the 
English  ;  and  their  Q. sessiliflora  is  also  the  same  species 
as  ours  1  so  that  Q.  pedunculata  is  in  one  place  cried  up  by 
this  writer  as  the  true  "heart  of  Oak"  under  the  name  of  Q. 
robur;  and  then,  under  its  other  name  of  Q.  pedunculata, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  something  else,  and  of  bad  quality. 
As  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence,  it  is  wholly  un- 
intelligible. Such  are  the  errors  of  writers  who,  having 
no  practical  or  systematical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  write,  are  nevertheless  allowed  to  lead  people 
wrong  most  seriously,  not  only  in  matters  of  opinion,  but 
in  practice. —  IV.  Billiiigton,  [The  above  is  the  substance 
of  a  communication,  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  much 
too  long  for  our  columns.] 


ON  FEEDING  CATTLE  IN  HOUSES  OR  IN 

OPEN  SHEDS. 

{Continued  from  page  43i.) 

The  functions  fulfilled  by  the  various  ingredients  of 
the  food  of  the  domestic  animals,  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  : — The  importance 
of  supplying  matters  rich  in  nitrogen  is  apparent,  for 
without  it  no  increase  of  muscular  fibre  can  take  place. 
Highly  carbonised^ingredients  will,  however,  be  seen  to 
be  no  less  essential,  otherwise  respiration  will  take  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  transformation  of  existing  tissues, 
and  in  a  proportionate  degree  with  loss  of  condition  in 
the  animal. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  by  carnivorous,  when 
compared  with  that  used  by  graminivorous  animals,  is 
smali.  The  food  of  the  former  class  is  highly  nutritive 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
which,  the  ikin  of  carnivorous  animals  is  destitute  of 
perspiratory  pores,  so  that,  in  them,  no  consumption  of 
food  U  necessary  to  supply  waste  from  perspiration.  Gra- 
minivorous animals,  especially  the  ruminantia,  continue 
eating  throughout  the  day  with  little  intermission,  as  they 
possess,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  power  of  converting  into 
organised  tissues  the  excess  of  food  which  they  consume 
beyond  what  is  required  for  supplying  the  waste  which  is 
constantly  going  forward.  They  therefore  become 
plump  and  acquire  flesh,  while  the  carnivorous  animal 
continues  spare,  its  flesh  being  tough  and  sinewy.  The 
accumulation  of  flesh  in  the  latter,  indeed,  would  be  fatal 
to  their  existence,  as  rendering  them  incapable  of  pursu- 
ing their  prey. 

The  conditions  under  which  flesh  and  fat  can  be 
accumulated  will  now  be  understood.  The  extent  to 
which  this  property  is  developed  in  many  of  the  breeds 
of  cattle  in  this  country  is  truly  astonishing.  In  the  case 
of  the  stall-fed  animal,  deprived  of  all  means  of  exercise, 
and  preserved  in  an  atmosphere  not  subject  to  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  the  waste  of  the  system  is  incon- 
siderable, as  compared  with  what  it  would  be  in  the  event 
of  exercise  being  taken  ;  and  the  consumption  of  nitro- 
genised  food  is  accordingly  greater  than  is  required  to 
sapply  the  waite  going  forward,  so  that  the  excess  here 
miut  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  an  increase  of  mus- 
cular fibre  or  flcdh.  But  the  preservation  of  a  high  tem- 
perature and  the  want  of  e.tercise  have  also  been  seen  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen,  so  that, 
in  the  circumstances  under  consideration,  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  in  re- 
spiration, will  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of  fat, 
of  which,  it  hris  been  already  stated,  nitrogen  is  not  a 
constituent.  The  proportion,  loo,  in  which  cither  flesh 
or  fat  will  be  produced,  can  in  some  degree  be  regulated 
by  the  food,  tl^it  abounding  in  starch,  sugar,  or  gum, 
being  CJiiculited  chiefly  for  the  production  of  fat  alone. 

The  forcigoing  sketch  presents  merely  a  brief  and 
meagre  outline  of  the  phenomena  of  tiic  process  of  nu- 
trition in  graminivorous  animals,  to  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  hai  been  chiefly  confined.  Although  the  suc- 
cetsful  elucidation  of  most  of  theae  phenomena  is  not 
altogether  of  recent  date,  yet  it  is  believed  that  in  this 
department  the  credit  due  to  Liebig  U  perhaps  equal  to 
what  can  be  claimed  for  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
recent  work  of  that  learned  profesnor  on  the  subject 
afford*  a  striking  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
chcmicai  science  in  the  iutereating  and  important  depart- 
ment of  which  it  treats. 


Seeing,  then,  the  connexion  existing  between  theaccu- 
mulution  of  flesh  and  fat  in  the  domestic  animal,  and 
certain  conditions  as  regards  temperature  and  exercise, 
it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  considerations  are  of 
much  value  in  determining  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  different  methods  by  which  the  required  conditions 
are  sought  to  be  obtained.  Stall-feeding  cattle  is  not  a 
practice  of  recent  introduction,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
science  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  adoption.  It  has 
been  for  a  length  of  time  losing  ground  in  certain  districts, 
while  in  others  it  is  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and 
feeding  in  open  yards,  with  shelter  sheds,  substituted 
although  it  would  appear  that  the  propriety  of  the 
change  may  be  gravely  questioned  — nay,  that  the  prac 
tice  abandoned  is  that  which  is  still  to  be  preferred 
Perseverance  in  an  erroneous  practice  is  no  new  thing 
among  an  agricultural  population  ;  their  disinclination 
to  change  is  proverbial;  but  in  this  age  of  agricultural 
improvement  it  seems  not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for 
the  substitution  of  erroneous  practice  in  the  room  of  that 
which  would  appear  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  science.  But  it  is  believed  that  although 
the  practice  was  right,  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution  may  frequently  have  been  so  defective  that  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  progress  should  have 
been  made  towards  effecting  the  object  in  view,  than  that 
it  should  not  have  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
feeder. 

That  the  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  animals  should  be  such  as  to  conduce  to  their 
comfort  as  much  as  possible  is  not  less  enjoined  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity  than  by  self-interest,  as,  when 
suffering  from  any  cause,  that  proficiency  either  in  growth 
or  fatness  cannot  be  made,  which  it  is  so  much  the 
interest  of  the  feeder  to  secure.  When  the  animals  are 
confined,  either  for  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  the  evils  of  even  trifling  inconveniences  are  much 
increased.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  stall-fed  animals 
coming  to  the  butcher  having  their  knees  covered  by  a 
mass  of  cartilage,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  caused  by 
resting  on  a  hard  pavement.  The  pain  endured  by  the 
unfortunate  animal,  in  the  first  instance,  before  Nature 
interposed  this  covering  for  his  protection,  must  have 
been  great  indeed.  Another  arrangement,  frequently 
adopted  with  a  view  of  preventing  choking  while  feeding 
on  Turnips,  is  to  shorten  the  neck-chain  by  which  the 
animal  is  tied,  so  that  he  cannot  raise  his  head  more  than 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  As  animals  being  stall- 
fed  are  seldom  standing,  only  when  taking  their  food, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  tying  them  down  in  this 
manner  could  not  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience; 
but  so  injurious  does  it  often  prove,  that  the  animals  may 
frequently  be  seen  with  the  chains  sunk  in  the  backs  of 
their  necks,  from  their  constant  pressure.  Deficient 
ventilation  and  want  of  cleanliness  are  also  frequently 
characteristic  of  such  apartments,  than  vrhich  nothing 
can  be  more  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  animals.  In 
those  districts,  therefore,  where  the  practice  of  stall- 
feeding  is  losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers, 
it  would  be  well  if  they  made  strict  inquiry  to  ascertain 
that  their  arrangements  were  such  as  a  rational  and  en- 
lightened view  of  the  animal  economy  would  dictate. 

After  having  seen  the  importance  of  warmth,  as  facili- 
tating the  object  of  the  feeder,  itjuay  appear  an  anomaly 
to  insist  on  ventilation ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
deficient  ventilation  is  not  always  followed  by  an  increase 
of  temperature,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  maintained 
with  the  greatest  facility  when  the  arrangements  for  ven- 
tilation are  the  most  perfect.  Deficient  ventilation 
cannot  be  long  in  operation  without  seriously  affecting 
the  health  of  the  animals  ;  and  it  is  mistaken  policy  to 
suppose  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  object  of  the 
feeder  can  be  promoted. 

The  breeder  and  feeder  of  live-stock  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  growth  and  fattening  of  the  domestic  animals  are 
widely  different.  The  grand  object  is,  of  course,  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect  by  the  smallest  possible  expendi- 
ture of  means,  whether  the  object  be  rapid  growth,  by 
which  early  maturity  is  secured,  or  the  speedy  accumula- 
tion of  fat.  A  total  want  of  exercise  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  growing  animals, 
is  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  perfect 
health  ;  but  this  is  different  from  the  short  period  of  con- 
finement to  which  they  are  subjected  while  being  fat- 
tened off  for  the  butcher.  A  certain  degree  of  confine- 
ment may,  it  is  conceived, be  advantageously  extended  to 
cattle  of  every  description,  but  total  confinement  in  the 
case  of  young  cattle  and  milch  cows  cannot  be  indis- 
criminately recommended.  The  practice  of  house- 
feeding  milch  cows  has  hitherto  obtained  but  little  favour, 
simply  from  the  circumstance  of  exercise  being  altogether 
withheld  ;  but,  were  an  hour  or  two  da'ly  allotted  to  this 
purpose,  very  different  results  would  be  obtained. — 
J.  i^proule. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Fivalion  of  Aininonia. — 1  am  about  to  commence  the 
formation  of  a  manurc-lieap  on  a  very  exiensivc  scale, 
according  to  the  plan  and  directions  given  in  your  Num- 
ber of  the  ITith  ult.,  and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you, 
or  any  of  your  corrcupondcnts,  will  answer  me  the  fol- 
lowing queries  : — Is  diluted  sulphuric  acid  still  consi- 
dered the  best  article  for  fixing  the  ammonia?  What 
quantity  of  water  should  be  ubed  for  each  pound  of  the 
ucid  ?  and  how  many  pounds  of  add  are  sufhcicnt  for 
two  2-horHc  cart-loads,  exclusive  of  the  earth,  roud-side 
HcrapingH,  &c.  laid  upon  each  layer  of  fold  manure  in 
forming  the  heap  ?  Sliould  the  diluted  acid  be  used 
upon  each  layer,  each  day's  work,  at  night  l  or  the  whole 


in  proportion,  upon  the  whole  heap,  when  completed? 
and  what  are  the  most  proper  utensils  to  put  the  liquor 
into  when  using  it,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  so  ? — CarL 
[In  answer  to  this  we  extract  the  following  from  a  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Gyde,  of  Paioswick  :— "  If  we 
assume,  with  Boussingault,  that  farm-yard  dung,  in  its 
ordinary  or  moist  state,  contains  0.40  in  100  of  nitrogen, 
we  shall  be  within  a  fraction  of  the  amount  contained  in 
a  mixture  of  1  of  litter  and  3  of  excrement.  Hence,  we 
shall  have  in  10,000  lbs,  of  dung  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  48A-  of  ammonia,  requiring  138  lbs.  of 
liquid  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.85,  to  convert 
it  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  (that  is,  supposing  all  the 
nitrogen  to  exist  in  the  condition  of  ammonia  in  the 
dung)  ;  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  we  calcu- 
late the  10,000  lbs.  of  dung  at  4^-  tons,  we  shall  require  a 
fraction  over  30  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  ton,  to  convert 
the  ammonia  into  a  sulphate  ;  each  ton  would  then  be 
equivalent  to  40  lbs.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  diluted  with  four  or 
five  times  its  weight  of  water  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
dung,  or  it  will  undergo  partial  decomposition  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  manure.- 
Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  will  not  do  as  a  substitute 
for  acid  in  this  case,  since  I  find  that  it  will  not  fix  am- 
monia unless  it  is  first  dissolved,  and  as  it  requires  500 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  its  use  in 
that  state  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  neverthe- 
less, if  sprinkled  freely  over  the  fold-yard,  it  would  fix 
a  portion,  and  would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  manure. 
It  would  require  50  lbs.  of  gypsum  to  supply  30  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  1  ton  of  farm- 
yard dung,  provided  the  decomposition  was  complete." 
The  acid  should  be  added  every  two  or  three  days,  when- 
ever there  is  any  considerable  accumulation  of  fresh 
manure;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  30 lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  the  quantity  required  to  fix  the  am- 
monia in  manure  consisting  of  ^  of  litter  and  f  of  ex^ 
crement.] 

Rooks  and  their  Oivners It  appears  to  me  that  their 

counsel  has  completely  failed  in  making  out  a  case  in 
their  favour  {vide  page  321).  He  commences  by  saying, 
*•  We  hall  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  the  rooks  ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  extol  their  value,  till  at  last  he  admits  the 
following  faults  ;  and  I  think  it  no  trifle  in  seed-time  to 
the  farmer  to  have  his  seed  stolen  by  his  rooks,  whicb 
pull  up  the  young  blade  of  the  Corn,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, to  get  the  grain.  **  The  pilfering  lasts  about  three 
weeks ;  we  hire  a  boy  at  threepence  and  sixpence  to 
scour  them  off.  In  winter  they  will  attack  the  Corn- 
stacks."  I  will  mention  another  fact  to  show  that  they 
will  take  Corn  if  they  can  possibly  come  at  it.  A  short 
time  ago  a  farmer  took  a  quantity  of  Corn,  and  steeped 
it  in  arsenic,  and  placed  it  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
to  see  whether  the  rooks  would  take  it  or  not ;  they  soon 
cleared  it  off,  and  they  were  found  dead  ma.iy  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  had  got  it,  and  the  man  was,  there- 
fore, troubled  no  more  with  them.  Rooks  are  not  game, 
and  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  destroy  them,  and  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  they  should  be  destroyed  ;  as  in  page 
60  it  appears  that  the  expense  which  they  occasion 
amounts  to  4000/.,  in  a  limited  district,  Garstang.— 
Facile.  [The  farmer  certainly  suffers  considerable  in- 
jury from  rooks,  which  would  destroy  a  good  deal  of  his 
seed,  and  many  of  his  Potatoe  sets  in  spring,  were  he 
not  at  some  expense  to  prevent  them.  The  only  question 
for  consideration  is — Would  he  not  suffer  to  a  greater 
degree,  were  these  birds  destroyed,  by  the  depredations 
of  insects,  which  would  then  undoubtedly  prevail  in  much 
larger  numbers  ?] 

Thorn  Flaiiling.—The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  been 
making  considerable  improvements  upon  his  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Garstang,  for  some  years  past; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  I  have  noticed  the  removing 
of  the  unsightly  fences,  and  the  planting  them  upon  an 
entirely  different  system.  The  present  year  he  has 
planted  to  a  considerable  extent.  Instead  of  planting 
the  Thorns  upright,  he  lays  them  ;  those  planted  upright 
this  season  appear  almost  dead,  and  have  made  no  new 
wood,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  dryness  of  the  weather; 
while  those  laid  have  made  wonderfully  fine  young  shoots. 
Facile^  Garstang. 

DanieW  Jlfanure. — Where  it  has  been  properly  ap- 
plied, Daniels'  manure,  in  some  instances,  has  been  of 
considerable  benefit ',  but  the  season  has  been  very  much 
against  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  the  experiments 
by  the  farmers  hereabout,  the  manure  was  not  half 
buried,  anil,  of  course,  all  nutriment  which  was  exposed 
was  soon  volatilised  by  the  sun  and  air.  Mr.  Daniels' 
own  Wheat  was  excellent ;  but  great  pains  was  taken  to 
bury  the  substance,  likewise  to  sow  the  seed.  He  is 
now  giving  it  the  sixth  trial  on  the  same  land.  I  have 
seen  Potatoes  turn  out  a  good  crop  with  the  manure, 
from  a  very  poor  shallow  soilj  where  it  would  not  bring 
sufficient  to  pay  for  cultivation  before.  It  has  been  tried 
here  with  Potatoes,  in  a  loamy  soil— two  quarters  of 
acres  on  some  arable  land,  one  with  stable  manure,  and 
the  other  with  Daniels',  and  there  was  no  difference  in 
crop  or  flavour,  but  more  haulm  to  the  artificial.  Indeed, 
when  properly  applied,  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  shallow  uplands.  It  was  carefully  tried  near  this  on 
pasture,  in  three  different  ways,  with  no  benefit  whatr 
ever.  It  is  of  no  good  to  gardens  on  a  loamy  soil.— 
7'.  Wharton,  Weston,  Balk. 

Farm-ijard  3/«u«rc.— Among  the  various  experiments 
with  manures  which  I  am  constantly  reading  about  in 
your  Paper,  the  grand  result  seems  to  be  the  showmg 
how  much  furm-yard  manure  is  surpassed  by  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  bone-dust,  &c.  &o.  Now  what  I  wish  to 
ask  is,  Whether,  in  all  these  experiments,  l»oor  larfi* 
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yard  dung  has  a  fair  trial  or  no  ?  that  is,  whether  the 
dung  is  from  a  heap  such  as  Mr.  Gyde  would  find  in  his 
black  horsepond  yard,  out  of  wliich  all  the  gravy  of  the 
meat,  if!  may  so  say,  has  run  away;  or  from  a  heap 
upon  which  all  the  juice  has  been  pumped  back,  and 
which  has  had  all  its  ammonia  fixed  and  been  made  up 
with  all  the  advantages  which  a  modern  muck-heap  ought 
to  receive  l  Because,  unless  it  is  a  dung-heap  of  such  a 
character,  I  contend  that  it  does  not  stand  a  fair  com- 
parison with  the  other  manures.  Mr.  Gyde  in  his  ad- 
mirable papers  tells  us,  that  the  urine,  &c.,  of  cattle 
contains  all  the  ingredients  which  render  guano  and 
other  manures  so  valuable ;  therefore,  unless  the  farm- 
yard manure  is  composed  of  ail  the  drainage  and  sweep- 
ings from  the  stables  and  yard,  properly  made  up,  to  try 
it  against  the  host  of  fertilisers  which  have  all  their 
strength  concentrated  and  made  the  most  of,  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  a  true  test  of  its  powers.  Experimenters  should 
State  what  sort  of  farm-yard  manure  theirs  is,  as  in  90 
cases  out  of  100  I  believe  it  would  be  found  to  be  good 
of  its  sort,  but  not  half  so  good  and  strong  as  it  ought  to 
be  and  is  entitled  to  be. — II.  W.  [Our  correspondent's 
complaint  is  a  very  just  one;  the  farm-yard  manure 
which  is  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  experiments 
on  the  value  of  guano,  &c.,  is  rarely  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
it  is  generally  much  the  worse  for  having  its  insoluble 
ingredients  washed  out  of  it.  And  there  is  another  fault 
in  these  comparative  experiments :  a  farmer  applies 
manure  to  his  land  perhaps  once  in  four  years ;  tlie 
crops  of  all  these  four  years  ought  to  be  measured  and 
weighed  before  the  value  of  the  manures  as  fertilisers  can 
be  ascertained.] 

Vetches. — 1  think  the  practice  of  the  father  of  the 
late  Mr.  Webb  Hall  worthy  of  attention,  even  in  these 
more  enlightened  days.  As  soon  as  the  Wheat  crop  was 
cleared,  he  prepared  for  Vetches,  and  laid  on  all  the 
manure  intended  for  the  subsequent  Turnip  crop  ;  the 
Vetches,  of  course,  were  most  luxuriant ;  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  feed  them  ofJ'  in  good  time  for  sowing 
Swedes,  the  land  being  in  excellent  condition,  and 
having,  moreover,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  increased 
quantity  of  manure  from  the  sheep,  in  consequence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  crop  of  Vetches. — Lusor. 

Smut  in  Wheat. — About  40  or  50  years  ago  a  Mr. 
Hoger  Treffry,  of  Beer  Alston,  professed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  secret  for  preveoting  the  smut  in  Wheat. 
Accordingly,  about  seed  lime,  he  made  a  tour  of  several 
of  the  midland  counties,  offering  to  sow  seed  from  the 
most  infected  sample,  but  prepared  by  him  ;  also  he 
would  take  the  cleanest  seed,  which  he  also  prepared : 
these  were  both  sown,  and  next  year  at  harvest  he  called 
on  those  farmers  who  permitted  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment;  when,  if  the  smutted  seed  was  found  to  produce 
clean  corn,  and  the  clean  seed  smutted  corn,  he  was  to 
receive  three  guineas  for  the  secret:  this  he  did,  as  I 
"Understood,  without  an  exception,  and  realised  a  very 
handsome  sum.  His  secret  for  disinfection  consisted 
simply  in  thorough  washing  in  pure  water;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  iufected  the  good  seed  by  thoroughly 
rubbing  it  with  the  contents  of  smut-balls.  After  all, 
his  method  was  not  generally  adopted  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
it  certain  of  success  without  extreme  care.  I  once  pre- 
pared the  seed  for  a  field  by  well  washing  in  two  waters, 
and  skimming  off  the  light  corn  which  floated  ;  and  yet 
the  crop  was  more  than  half  smutty.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  heat  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of 
the  sporules,  and  therefore  adopted  the  following  plan, 
which  w.as  perfectly  successful,  for  I  was  never  after 
troubled  with  smut.  I  placed  the  seed  intended  for  the 
next  day's  sowing  in  a  heap  ;  upon  the  top  of  this  was  a 
vessel  of  boiling  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  into 
which  was  thrown  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh-burnt 
lime,  the  slaking  of  which  raised  {the  temperature  far 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  it  foamed  most  furiously 
over  the  vessel,  and  ran  down  amongst  the  Wheat  j 
the  whole  was  then  carefully  turned  over  several  times, 
till  thoroughly  mixed;  the  heap  dressed  up  neatly,  and 
left  till  morning,  when  it  was  quite  dry  enough  to  drill,— 
Lusor. 

MrirfeZ)n^/i?i^.— In  your  Leading  Article,  p.  413,  you 
invite  the  communication  of  the  experience  of  your 
readers  on  this  subject.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  men- 
tion an  experiment  I  tried,  "  long,  long  ago."  I  planted 
two  acres  of  a  very  rich  garden-loam  with  Wheat ;  one 
acre  was  dibbled  in  3-feet  rows,  and  9  inches  from  hole 
to  hole,  with  2  corns  in  each  ;  the  other  at  18  inches, 
and  9  inches  from  hole  to  hole.  The  plants  grew  very 
luxuriantly,  but  never  covered  the  ground  ;  the  ears 
were  very  long  and  loose,  and  the  sample  thin  and 
hungry.  I  have  no  memorandum  of  the  product,  but  I 
considered  the  attempt  to  give  Wheat  so  much  room  a 
complete  failure.  Adjoining  these  two  acres  1  drilled 
two  other  acres  at  16-inch  intervals,  which  produced  70 
bushels  of  very  good  Wlifeat—Z wso?-. 


S»ocietfes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  op  ENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  Housej 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3rd  of  July^ 
present — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,inthe 
chair ;  Marquess  of  Downshire,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Vis- 
count Torrington,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Hatherton,  Col. 
Austen;  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  John  R. 
Barker,  Esq.  ;  Geo.  R.  Barker,  Esq.;  J.  Benett,  Esq., 
M.P.;  S.  Bennett,  Esq. ;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq,,  M.P.; 
W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Col.  Challoner  ; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  H.  Colman,  Esq. ;  E.  D.  Davenport, 
Esq.;  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.;  Capt.  Forbes,  R.N.;  B.  Gibbs, 
Esq.;  W.   Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.;  Sir  John  Johnstone, 


Bt.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Keene,  J.  Kinder,  Esq.;  Sir  F. 
Lawley,  Bt.;  Sir  C  Lemon,  Bt.,  M.P.;  Col.  Macdouall; 
J.  W.  L.  Naper,  Esq. ;  Sir  R.  Price,  Bt. ;  W.  Shaw, 
Esq.;  W,  R.  C.  Staasfield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  V. 
Stuckey,  Esq. 

Viscount  Alford,  of  Carlton  Terrace,  London,  and 
Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.,  of  Rawclifle  Hall,  near  Selby,  York- 
shire, were  elected  Governors,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men Members  of  the  Society  :  — 

Pilprim,  Charles  H.,  Kingsfield,  Southampton 
Pilgrim,  Charles,  Kingsfit-ld,  Southanipton 

Beadon,  Rev.  Frederick,  NorthStoneham  Rectory,  Southampton 
Seamark,  Richard,   Mount  St.  Alban's,  Caerleon,  Monmouth- 
shire 
Streeter,  William,  Sanderstead,  Croydon,  Surrey 
Carson,  "William,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool 
Prosser,  George,  Elvaston  Farni,  Harewood,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Crouch,  John,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire 
Jlitford,  Ciiarles,  Pittshill,  Petworth,  Sussex 
Butler,  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  Chilworth,  Southampton 
Altherly,  George,  junr.,  Southampton 

Shuttleworth,  Geo.  Edmund,  Tottenham  Green,  Middlesex 
Waddington,  John  Thomas,  (High  Sheriff,   Hants. J   Twyford 

Lodge,  Winchester 
Biel,  William,  St.  Leonard's  Farm,  Beaulieu,  Southampton 
Charteris,  Hon.  Francis,  Armisfield,  Haddington,  N.B. 
Parsons,  John,  5,  Anglesey-place,  Southampton 
Dobree,  Harry,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Guernsey 
Beste,  J.  Richard,  Botleigh  Grange,  Southampton 
Brough,  John,  Shaw  Farm,  Overton,  Marlborough 
Bourne,  Right  Hon.  W.  Sturges,  Upper  Brook-street,  London 
Gibson,  Robert,  Bagshot,  Surrey 
OUiver,  George,  Kingston,  Arundel,  Sussex 
Vansittart,  Captain  Robert  (Coldstream  Guards),  11,  Halkin-st. 

West,  Belgrave-square 
Trudgen,  Henry  Hoilge,  Trevilley,  Penzance,  Cornwall 
Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  Heron-court,  Christchurch,  Hants 
Waddington,  John  H.,  Langrish,  Petersfield,  Hants 
Miles,  John,  Wexcomb,  Great  Bedwin.  Wilts 
Craven,  Henry,  Wickham  Hall,  Bromley,  Kent 
Pinhorn, Humphrey,  Fordinghridge,  Hants 
Tice,  William,  Sopley,  Ringwood,  Hants 

Raymond,  Henry  Archer,  Harrow  Weald  House,  Harrow,  Mid- 
dlesex 
Mitcliell,  John,  5,  Hawley  Road,  Kentish  Town 
Binstead,  Henry,  Wicor  Farm,  Wareham,  Hants 
Knight,  John  Harvey,  High-street,  Southampton 
Thompson,  Thomas,  St.  Mary-street,  Southampton 
Grey,  Thomas  Robinson,  Norton,  Stockton-on  Tees,  Durham 
Stone,  William,  Stonehridge,  Franifield,  Cuckfield,  Sussex 
Huddleston,  Thomas,  Stedcomhe  House,  Colliton,  Devon 
The  names  of  18  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Funds  of 
the  Society  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  at  the  end  of 
last  month  the  amount  of  invested  capital  was  7700^., 
and  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers'  at  the  same  date  3457/.  Mr.  Barker  explained 
to  the  Council  that  this  balance  included  800/.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Southampton  subscription,  of  which  the 
Committee  had  recommended  a  further  sum  of  500/.  to 
be  paid  to  meet  the  expenses  already  incurred  in  making 
the  requisite  preparations  for  the  ensuing  country  meet- 
ing at  that  place,  leaving  200/.  of  the  subscription  of 
1000/.  originally  remitted  from  Southampton  still  re- 
maining in  the  bankers'  hands,  and  available  for  further 
claims  on  that  account. 


Colonel  Challoner,  Captain  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Benett, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  favoured  the  Council  with 
the  results  of  iheir  trials  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  rats 
from  their  respective  premises;  Colonel  Challoner  taking 
that  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misapprehension  of  his 
statement  at  a  former  meeting  as  to  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Meyer's  preparations.  At  that  time,  his 
application  of  those  preparations  had  been  limited  to  a 
broad  Holly-hedge  in  his  Ilower-garden,  where  they  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  successful. — Mr.  Manning,  con- 
tractor of  the  Society's  works  at  Southampton,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
Pavilion  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  and  Messrs. 
Morion,  of  Edinburgh,  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Council  on  the  subject  of  Braby's  draught-machine.  The 
Rev.  C.  J.  James,  of  Braintree  Rectory,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  intentions  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  to  the  Council  on  that  subject ;  and 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  an- 
nounced the  reservation  of  tickets  for  members  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and  Ireland  who 
might  be  induced  to  attend  the  ensuing  meeting  at 
Glasgow.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  invited  the  attend- 
ance of  members  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  Dublin, 
where  the  authorities  were  prepared  to  receive  them  with 
every  attention.  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  presented  copies 
of  the  Prize  Sheet  of  the  December  Show  of  the  Smih- 
field  Club. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  nest,  the 
10th  of  July. 

HIGHLAND    AND   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  Committee,  for  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  ensuing  great  Agricultural 
Meeting  at  Glasgow,  the  following  Report  was  read  : — 
The  local  Committee,  upon  their  appointment  in  January, 
1843,  commenced  operations  by  taking  steps  to  unite  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton, 
Ayr,  Argyll,  Bute,  and  Stirling,  in  constituting  the  Show, 
and  are  happy  to  state  that  all  these  counties  agreed  to 
combine  for  the  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  Stirling- 
shire, which  declined  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
Show.  The  local  Committee  have  given  their  best  en- 
deavours to  frame  a  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  for 
stock,  which  should  be  properly  adapted  to  the  different 
breeds  deserving  encouragement  in  the  districts  compos- 
ing the  Show  ;  and  they  hope  that  the  list  which  has 
been  published,  which  was  drawn  up  with  the  aid  and 


under  the  superintendence  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee, 
will  afford  satisfaction.  The  premiums  advertised  amount 
to  1575/.,  being  the  largest  sura  ever  offered  for  compe- 
tition at  any  of  the  Society's  Shows ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  and  liberality  of  the  premiums  will 
attract  an  unprecedented  display  of  stock  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  requisite  funds  are  not  yet  fully 
realised,  but  with  a  little  exertion  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  sum  subscribed  being  perfectly  sufficient  to  meet  all 
liabilities.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days  of  August  have 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eligible  time  for  holding  the 
Show,  avoiding  alike  the  Goodwood  races,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  must  be 
present,  and  the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season. 
Part  of  the  public  Green  of  Glasgow  has  been  kindly- 
granted  by  the  magistrates  as  the  site  for  holding  the 
Show,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  afford  abundant  accommodation.  It  has  been  re- 
solved, instead  of  building  a  tenaporary  erection,  to  have 
the  public  dinner  within  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  which, 
can,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  be  fitted  up  to  ac- 
commodate 1800  people  with  comfort.  A  plan  of  the 
Green,  and  the  portion  allotted  for  the  Show,  at 
the  Flesher's  Haugh,  was  exhibited.  It  seemed  to 
satisfy  all  present,  and  it  was  left  to  a  committee  that 
were  appointed  to  make  every  proper  arrangement  for 
securing  the  grounds,  and  for  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion of  the  commitifes,  the  judges,  and  all  concerned  in 
the  proceedings.  The  following  are  the  plans  for  the 
three  days  of  the  Show  : — Wednesday,  7th  Aug. — The 
eihibition  of  agricultural  implements,  dairy  produce, 
roots,  seeds,  and  plants  ;  to  conclude  with  the  Commit- 
tee's dinner,  and  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening.  Thursday, 
8th  Aug.,  will  be  the  great  day — set  apart  as  it  is  for  the 
general  show  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  the 
whole  of  the  articles  exhibited  on  Wednesday.  The  bu- 
siness will  be  wound  up  by  a  grand  public  dinner  in  the 
City  Plall,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  president  of  the 
Society,  in  the  chair,  Friday,  9th  Aug.— This  day  will 
be  employed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  prize  stock,  imple- 
ments, &c.  It  was  also  arranged  that  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  and  Professor  Johnston,  should,  either  at  the 
public  breakfast,  or  at  some  other  time  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, deliver  lectures  on  draining  and  agricultural 
chemistry.  It  was  stated  that  the  City  Hall  would  ac- 
commodate 1800  at  dinner,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tickets 
should  be  on  sale,  to  members  only,  until  the  27ih  July 
— thereafter  the  public  to  be  served  as  they  applied  ;  a 
certain  portion,  until  a  particular  date,  bein^  laid  aside 
for  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  Societies  in  England  and 
Ireland, 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Chelmsford  Wool  Fair. — Mr.  Towers,  who  presided 
at  the  public  dinner  on  this  occasion,  made  the  following 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  wool  trade.  He  stated  that 
the  buyers  had  said  there  had  been  a  material  rise  in 
wool  over  last  year,  though  not  in  proportion  to  what 
was  stated,  but  still  a  material  rise  ;  and  ihey  would  see 
that  it  was  impossible  it  should  not  be  so  when  he  de- 
tailed the  fact  that  in  1843,  advancing  from  several  for- 
mer years,  the  export  of  wool  to  Belgium  and  France 
was  8,000,000  lbs.— 6,302,000  lbs.  to  the  former,  and 
1,677,000  lbs.  to  the  latter — as  was  shown  by  the  return 
on  the  wool-trade  made  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miles. 
Now,  in  fact,  this  had  been  going  on  at  the  same  time 
with  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  wooL  If  ihey  looked 
back  to  the  same  document,  they  would  find  that  from 
1836  to  1840,  the  average  import  of  foreign  wool  was 
54,406,049  lb?.  ;  but  from  1841  to  1843  the  average;im- 
port  was  only  50,410,902  lbs.  Therefore,  there  had  been 
in  the  last  three  years  a  dioiinution  of  about  4,000,000  lbs. 
in  the  import  of  wool,  which  had  taken  place  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  extension  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  machinery,  the  competing  power  of  the  manu- 
facturers had  been  largely  increased  ;  and,  strange  to 
tell,  the  sales  of  perfect  and  completed  manufactured 
goods  during  that  time,  had  only  maintained  the  average 
of  little  more  than  five  or  six  millions.  How  was  this 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  By  this  extraordinary  fact,  that 
there  had  been  of  late  not  only  an  export  of  8,000,000  lbs, 
of  their  wool  against  an  import  of  50  millions  some  odd 
thousands,  but  an  export  of  British  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn  to  the  amount  of  7,306,392  lbs.,  being  an  increase 
on  the  former  year  of  1,423,262  lbs.  There  had,  there- 
fore, been  a  double  export  of  the  raw  material,  first  of 
our  wool,  and  then  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  which, 
was  the  first  manufacture  from  the  wool  ;  and  this  had 
fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  reduced  imports,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  country  were  found  to  be  in  want  of 
wool  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  their  operations.  He 
should  be  unwilling  to  check  the  desire  of  the  sellers  to 
sell,  yet  as  the  proceedings  of  this  meeiing  were  going 
forth  to  the  country,  and  giving  a  tone  to  other  fairs,  it 
would  have  been  wrong'in  him  not  to  have  stated  rela- 
tively the  situation  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.  There 
were  points  in  the  current  year  most  favourable  to  the 
sellers  ;  the  buyers  were  consulting  their  interests  in 
buying  their  wools  on  the  most  favourable  terms  they 
would  offer  them  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  by  hold- 
ing back  and  speculating  on  the  price,  the  growers  would 
be  consulting  their  own  interest,  for  he  did  not  think  the 
farmer  had  a  right  to  be  a  speculator.  But  let  the  buyers 
be  aware  of  this,  that  he  had  placed  it  beyond  contradic- 
tion that  it  was  their  interest  to  make  purchases  pro- 
vided ihey  received  offers  favourable  to  their  views.  Let 
him  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  Belgium  and  France 
the  manufacturers  admitted  that  British  wool  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them,  as  they  required  it  to  form, 
the  warp  for  their  finer  wools,  in  making  the  cloths  and 
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the  particular  quality  of  goods  ia  which   they  all  knew 
Yorkshire  dealt. — From  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

West  Norfolk. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Agricul- 
tural Association  Mr.  Hamond  made  the  following 
remarks  : — If  you  go  into  the  society  of  intellectual 
farmers  you  will  hear  them  talk  of  their  business,  of  how 
they  can  produce  the  best  crops  by  the  most  economical 
means  ;  how  one  crop  answers,  how  another  answers, 
what  are  tlie  best  kinds  of  manure,  and  how  to  apply 
chemistry  to  farming.  All  these  things  tend  to  open 
jnea's  minds,  and  to  make  them  better  farmers  and  better 
men.  And  if  any  of  us  knows  a  little  bit  of  chemistry, 
let  us  not  bottle  it  up  nor  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  writien  by  Professor  Henslow  on 
the  subject  of  gypsum.  I  tried  a  little,  but  did  not 
get  on  at  all  with  it.  Instead  of  using  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  I  mixed  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  and 
watered  the  manure-heaps  with  it.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  made  an  accurate  experiment ;  but  alter  using 
twenty  loads  of  this  manure,  I  can  say  there  was  a  great 
improvement  in  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  Mangold 
Wurzel.  I  have  turned  over  every  load  of  manure  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  If  you  like  to  try  it,  one  gallon 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  costs  \s.  9rf.,  to  3G  gallons  of 
water,  will  be  the  quantity  for  20  loads  of  manure.  The 
experiment  is  not  very  expensive,  and  I  really  would 
strongly  recommend  you  to  try  it. 


Supplement  io  houdon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.,  and  H.S.,  &c.  Long- 
man, Brown7ijreen,  and  Longmans.  1844. 
Those  who  possess  the  *'  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture," 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  in  1S25,  will  need 
this  volume  to  complete  that  work.  Tt  brings  down  inn- 
provements  in  the  art  of  field  culture  from  1831  to  1843 
inclusive. 

These  improvements  are  enumerated  ia  an  instructive 
Preface,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  : 
,  "The  functions  of  the  leaves  of  plants  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  understood;  and  hence,  also, 
the  importance  of  allowing  sufficient  space  for  their  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air,  by  wider  sowing  or  planting, 
by  judicious  thinning,  and  by  pruning. 

*'  Hence,  also,  when  plants  are  to  be  destroyed,  this 
maybe  effectually  done  by  cutting  off  their  incipient 
leaves  as  fast  as  they  appear.  In  this  way  Ferns  and 
other  perennial  weeds  in  pastures  may  be  more  easily 
destroyed  than  hy  any  other  mode;  and  the  same  mav 
be  said  of  weeds  growing  up  from  the  bottoms  of  ponds. 

"Asa  proof  that  the  use  of  leaves  was  not  under- 
stood by  practical  men,  and  even  by  the  officers  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  so  lately 
as  1836,  we  may  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  that  body  ; 
in  which  we  find  the  Society  giving  a  premium  for  an 
essay  on  the  destruction  of  Ferns  in  pastures,  to  a  can- 
didate who  recommends  as  the  best  mode  the  irrigation 
of  these  pastures.  The  irrigation  of  pastures  on  which 
Ferns  abound  may  he  considered  impracticable  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

"  Growth  and  maturation  in  plants  are  two  separate 
processes,  and  when  either  is  the  main  object  of  culture, 
the  other  should  be  prevented  or  checked  ;  thus  when 
seeds  or  fruits  are  maturing,  the  elongation  of  shoots 
and  the  production  of  leaves  should  be  checked,  by 
pinching  them  off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Hence  the 
use  of  topping  Beans,  Tobacco,  Woad,  and  even  Pota- 
toes ;  not  to  mention  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Peaches,  and  other  garden  fruit  shrubs  and  trees. 

"  By  preventing  the  formation  of  seeds  or  fruits, 
more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  plant  generally  ;  and  if 
it  is  a  plant  which  produces  bulbs,  tubers,  or  under- 
ground stems,  as  substitutes  for  seeds,  these  will  be  in- 
creased in  size.  Hence  the  use  of  picking  off  the 
blossoms  of  Potatoes. 

"  Plants  imbibe  nourishment  from  the  soil,  chiefly 
from  the  points  of  the  fibres  at  the  extremities  of  their 
roots.  Hence,  the  practice  of  banking  up  hedges,  Beans, 
Potatoes,  and  other  plants  in  drills,  and  of  watering, 
stirring  the  soil,  and  lajing  manure  close  to  the  stems 
of  trees  and  plants,  is  erroneous  in  principle  and  often 
injurious  in  effect,  by  cutting  off  the  fibrils,  or,  in  the 
caae  of  Potatoes,  the  underground  shoots  on  which  the 
Potatoes  are  formed.  In  some  cases,  however,  cutting 
ofi  the  extremities  of  the  roots  is  useful  by  increasing 
the  number  of  fibrils,  and  consequently  of  the  spongioles 
or  moutli3  by  which  nourishment  is  imbibed. 

"  Hence  the  Berwickshire  practice  of  tabling  hedges, 
fiomucbrecommendcdand  so  generally  foUowedby  Scotch 
bailiffs,  foresters,  and  hedgcrs,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
waste  of  labour ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  be  to  stunt 
the  growtli  of  the  hedge,  and  prevent  its  roots  from 
robbing  the  soil  of  the  adjoining  fielde.  The  practice  of 
earthing  up  Turnipa  was  once  iu  vogue,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a  certain  mode  of  iostanlly  checking 
Ibc  ftwclling  of  the  Turnip,  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil 
wbich  is  thrown  up  to  it  by  the  plougli. 

"The  progiesa  of  the  ripening  of  seeds  and  fruits 
in  general  goes  on  in  a  geomi;trical  ratio,  and  hence  the 
great  nicciy  required  to  determine  the  moment  when 
seeds  or  frui(ft  should  be  gathered,  which  p(:riod  vfiries 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  Kecds  or  fruits  arc 
to  be  applied.  The  last  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
ripening  of  Wheat  is  an  incrcaae  of  bran  or  huak,  and  a 
relative  diminution  of  farinaceous  matter  or  flour ;  nnd 
hence  thr:  immense  difference  in  the  produce  in  fiour, 
between  that  of  the  grain  of  a  field  of  Wheat  cut  down 
at  thcprop(;r  lime,  and  a  field  of  Wheat  allowed  to  be 
over  ripe.  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  q-lacbed 
to  tbia  subject. 


"  Running  water  is  found  to  contain  oxygen, 
potash,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  ammonia,  all  which  serv- 
ing as  manures  for  plants,  it  follows  that  irrigation,  even 
in  cold  climates,  is  beneficial  to  Grass  lands,  altogether 
independently  of  supplying  water  as  an  element  of 
growth,  which  in  cold  climates  is  seldom  wanted  in  that 
capacity. 

"More  importance  is  now  being  attached  to  the 
ascertaining  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants,  such 
as  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  phosphorus,  sulphuric 
acid,  silica,  &c.,  than  was  the  case  before  the  appearance 
of  '  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry.' 

"The permanent  fertility  of  a  soil  is  found  to  depend 
more  on  the  inorganic  substances  which  it  contains,  (for 
example,  on  the  proportion  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
which  it  holds  in  combination  with  the  silicic,  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  and  other  acids,)  than  on  its 
organic  constituents,  such  as  humus  or  decaying  veget- 
able matter;  for  all  organic  matter  in  soil,  whether  that 
soil  be  naturally  good  or  bad,  is  sooner  or  later  exhausted 
by  the  growth  of  plants  ;  and  if  the  supply  is  not  kept 
up,  the  soil  reverts  to  its  original  state,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  have  been  improved  mechanically  by  draining, 
levelling,  shelter,  &r'. 

"  Alkalies  are  the  most  important  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  soils,  and  when  a  soil  has  been  exhausted  of 
them  by  cropping,  no  manure  that  does  not  contain 
alkalies  will  restore  their  fertility  for  agricultural  plants. 
"  The  poorest  soils  are  almost  invariably  those 
which  contain  least  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

"Animal  manures  contain  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  than 
vegetable  manures  ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  animal 
manures  are  those  of  carnivorous  or  omnivorous  animals  ; 
for  example,  of  the  human  species. 

"  Saline  manures  not  only  supply  food,  but,  acting 
as  stimulants,  enable  plants  to  derive  more  food  from  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 

"The  ammonia  of  liquid  or  other  manures  may  be 
fixed  by  gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid;  or,ia  default  of  these, 
it  may  be  prevented  from  evaporating  by  mixing  with 
soil  or  diluting  with  water.  In  general  the  most  conve- 
nient and  economic  mode  for  the  British  agriculturist  is 
to  mix  it  with  farm-yard  manure,  or,  what  is  better  in 
our  opinion,  plenty  of  surface  soil. 

"The  chief  practical  advantages  which  have  as  yet 
resulted  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistrj',  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  are  the  employment  of  saline  ma- 
nures, and  the  recognition  of  their  importance,  the  mix- 
ing of  azotised  (nitrogenrsed)  with  unazotised  (unnitro- 
genised)  food  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  and  the 
procuring  greater  warmth  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  farm. 

"The  most  useful  practices  which  have  obtained 
extended  diffusion  within  the  last  ten  years  are,  the  fre- 
quent drain  system,  long  practised  in  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
but  recently  brought  conspicuously  into  notice  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston ;  the  use  pf  draining-tiles  instead  of 
stones;  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  and  of  the  cultivator 
us  a  substitute  for  the  plough  in  various  cases;  the  greater 
eagerness  to  procure  improved  implements,  machines, 
and  buildings  generally;  the  mixture  of  soils;  tlie  greater 
value  set  on  urine  and  liquid  manure  generally;  the  use 
of  single-horse  carts  ;  the  selection  of  improved  varieties 
both  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  employment  of  land 
agents,  conversant  with  agriculture,  instead  of  lawyers 
or  others  who  have  little  or  no  agricultural  knowledge. 

"  The  details  which  have  led  to  the  above  summary  will 
be  found  in  Liebig's  *  Organic  Chemistry,'  and  '  Animal 
Chemistry  ;*  Johnston's  'Agricultural  Chemistry;'  Trim- 
mer's *  Practical  Chemistry  for  Farmers  and  Landowners;' 
Solly's  *  Rural  Chemistry  ;*  Dr.  Playfulr's  Lectures  on 
Rearing  and  Feeding  Cattle,  published  ia  the  'Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,'  vol.  iv.  ;  Donaldson's 
'  Manures,  Agricultural  Grasses,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property,  &c.'  The  greater  part  of  this 
Supplement  consists  of  extracts  from  these  works  ;  and 
from  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,'  the  'British 
Farmer's  Magazine,'  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  and  the 
*  Gardeners'  Magazine.'  " 

The  information  given  in  this  volume  is  arranged  and 
classified  with  all  that  skill  and  order  for  which  its 
author  was  distinguished.  In  Part  1st  Agriculture  is 
considered  as  to  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state. 
In  Part  2d  it  is  considered,  subjectively,  as  a  science  and 
an  art ;  thus  we  have,  under  successive  heads,  an  immense 
mass  of  matter  on  the  animal  kingdom,  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  the  atmosphere,  with  reference  (o  Agri- 
culture ;  on  the  mechanical  agents  employed  in  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  on  the  operations  of  Agriculture.  In  Part  3d 
Agriculture  as  practised  in  Britain  is  described,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  and  im- 
provement of  estates.  And  Part  4th  gives  information 
on  the  statistics  of  British  Agriculture.  Though  cer- 
tuinly  a  sui)plementary  work,  it  is  nevertlielees  to  a  great 
extent  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  practice,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Agriculture  have  improved 
to  an  unprecedented  extent  within  the  period  the  im- 
provements of  which  it  professes  to  detail.  Wc  there- 
fore recommend  this  work  even  to  those  who  may  not 
be  in  possession  of  the  original  edition,  it  contiiins  a 
great  mass  of  useful  information  on  agricultural  subjects, 
ndiiiirably  arranged,  and  fully  illustrated  by  wood-cuts, 
where  these  are  necessary. 

Farming  for  Lfidiea  ;    or^  a  Guide  to  the  Poul[rf/-ynrd, 

the  Dairyy  and  the  Piggery.    IJy  the  Author  of  "  British 

litJbbundry."     London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle-nh. 

Tiirs    is  an    clfgant    octavo   volume,  containing  in  full 

detail  information  on  the  management  of  all  kinds  of 


Poultry,  with  chapters  on  the  Pigeon,  the  Rabbit,  the 
Goat— on  the  Dairy  and  the  Piggery.  It  is  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  whenever  these  are  required  ;  and  it  is  orna- 
mented by  a  drawing  of  the  Queen's  poultry-yard  at 
Windsor.  The  Preface  says  that  it  is  not  intended  for 
the  mere  cottager,  nor  for  persons  of  large  fortunes,  but 
for  those  ladies  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  who  study 
healthful  domestic  economy,  either  for  the  pleasure  or 
f  ■  /"^^^u  "^"'^'^  '^  affords;  and  it  certainly  is  just  tb& 
kind  of  book  which  any  one  not  possessed  of  practical 
experience  on  the  subject  would  wish  for,  to  receive  in- 
struction from.  The  chapters  on  the  Dairy  contain  a 
variety  of  informaiion,  by  attention  to  which,  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateur  farmers  might  benefit. 

MisceUaneous. 

Adulteratvm  of  Manures.— k.  paragraph  somewhat  as 
follows  would  seasonably  issue  from  your  Journal  :— 
"  It  is  projected  by  several  leading  agriculturists  to  esta- 
blish, during  the  Southampton  Meeting,  a  Protection 
Society  against  the  frauds  practised  upon  the  farmer  by 
the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  manures,  Linseed- 
cake,  &c.  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of  the 
'  scutch  '  (the  refuse  from  the  curriers'  yards)  from  Scot- 
land, is  imported  into  Hull  to  be  mixed  with  the  crushed 
bones,  and  sold  to  the  simple  farmers  as  genuine  bone- 
dust.  Also  that  foreign  Linseed-cake  of  very  inferior 
value  is  re-crushed  with  the  dregs  of  the  Linseed-oil 
and  sold  by  the  Hull  manufacturers  as  English  cake.  It 
is  lamentable  to  observe  merchants  moving  in  a  respect- 
able station  of  society  demean  themselves  by  such  gross 
swindling.  It  is  intended  by  the  Society  to  employ 
chemists  to  analyse  samples  of  manure  and  cake,  and  to 
make  examples  of  dishonest  traders,  by  instituting 
actions-at4aw  at  the  cost  of  the  Society.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  the  farmers  generally  will  associate  themselves 
with  the  Society,  that  an  immediate  stop  may  be  made 
to  the  robbery  imposed  upon  them." — Agricola,  in  the 
Farmers^  Journal, 

SclentifiG  Lecturers — To  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  :  The  Memorial  of  the 
Cardiff  Farmers'  Club,  respectfully  sheweth, — That  your 
Memorialists  feel  dee|)ly  impressed  with  the  great  advan- 
tages which  must  result  to  the  Agriculture  of  this  king- 
dom from  the  extended  operations  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society.  That  they  further  believe  that  in  the 
formation  of  farmers'  clubs  your  Council  will  possess  an 
additional  and  most  important  means  of  diffusing  prac- 
tical and  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  That  your  memorialists  beg  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  state  that  they  are  fully  of  opinion  that  the  great 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
would  be  greatly  and  most  beneticially  promoted  by  the 
employment  of  real  practical  and  scientific  lecturers,  who 
would  from  time  to  time  visit  the  various  farmers'  clubs 
now  formed,  as  well  as  to  assistin  the  formation  of  others, 
and  to  convey  through  the  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise 
to  these  clubs  the  various  improvements  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  ;  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock, 
and  ia  the  most  approved  varieties  of  grain,  roots,  &c., 
which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  That  the  recent  establishment  of  so  many 
farmers'  clubs  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wale3 
offer  facilities  for  diffusing  such  informaiion  throughout 
the  rural  districts  which  have  never  before  occurred  ; 
your  memorialists  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  seem  to  them  best  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
club,  E.  David,  Chairman. — Report  of  the  Cardiff 
Farmers*  Club. 

The  Tick,  Fly,  ^a. — Sheep  are  much  exposed  to  the 
attack,  and  suffer  much  from  the  effects,  of  various  in- 
sects and  vermin.  One  of  the  most  common  and  well- 
known  is  the  tick,  which  though  commonly  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  is  sometimes  much  larger.  It  attaches 
itself  to  the  skin  by  means  of  sharp  claws  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  legs,  and  pierces  the  skin  with  sharp  instru- 
ments attached  to  the  head.  The  tick  propagates 
rapidly,  and  is  often  found  in  great  numbers  on  a  single 
sheep,  selecting  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  preference  to 
other  parts.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of 
turpentine,  linseed  oil,  or  mercurial  ointment,  or  dipping 
in  a  solution  of  arsenic.  Lice  are  sometimes  a  source  of 
much  annoyance,  but  may  be  destroyed  by  mercurial 
ointment,  solution  of  arsenic,  or  tobacco-water.  The  fly 
ia  a  still  more  formidable  enemy,  causing  more  irritation, 
and  leaving  behind  more  severe  effects.  It  abounds 
mostly  in  woody  localities,  and  in  the  month  of  May 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  sheep,  selecting  a  sore,  if  there 
is  any  to  be  found,  which  is  often  the  case,  particularly 
about  the  head.  The  maggots  being  hatched  burrow 
under  the  skin,  causing  severe  irritation,  and  producing 
frequently  extensive  and  troublesome  wounds.  The 
sheep  exhibit  much  uneasiness  soon  after  being  struck, 
often  stamping,  biting  themselves,  and  running  about  the 
field  with  much  violence.  The  wounds,  if  neglected,, 
soon  spread,  and  I  have  known  the  most  severe  and  com- 
plicated fistulous  wounds  produced  thereby, — extending, 
between  the  shoulders  and  becoming  incurable.  The 
most  simple  preventive  to  the  attack  of  the  fly  is  the 
application  of  coarse  whale  oil  to  the  ports  most  likely 
to  be  attacked.  The  fly  has  such  dislike  to  even  the 
strong  smell  of  the  oil,  that  it  acts  as  a  safe  protection, 
and  is  much  more  simple  than  the  application  of  a 
plaster,  as  sometimes  practised.  A  striking  instance  of 
the  eifect  of  the  oil  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  his 
"Shcpherd'a  Guide."  As  a  local  application,  imme- 
diately after  the  sheep  have  been  struck  by  the  fly,  white 
leud  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  will  also  act  as  a  preventive. 
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It  is  rendered  still  more  effectual  when  mixed,  as  in  the 
following  recipe,  and  on  being  scattered  over  the  parts 
will  speedily  destroy  the  maggots  :— 

White  lead 4  ounces. 

White  arsenic 1        ,, 

Sulphur 6        „ 

Cinnabarof  antimony      .        .        .2        ,, 

Each  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  the  whole  then  well 
mixed.  It  may  be  rendered  weaker,  and  perhaps  more 
suitable  when  employed  as  a  preventive,  by  diminisliing 
considerably  the  proportion  of  arsenic.  The  following  is 
the  application  used  at  Holkham  successfully  in  the 
flocks  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester : — 

White  arsenic       .        .    1^  ounce  to  l  gallon  of  water. 
Soap      ....    3        „  ,, 

Tobacco         .        .        .    2        „  ,, 

The  arsenic  is  boiled  in  a  bag,  and  kept  stirred  at  the 
time  of  boiling.  The  tobacco  is  also  boiled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  put  into  the  water  when  cold.  The  soap  is 
cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the  whole  of  the  mixture  boiled 
for  half  an  hour.  One  pint  and  a  half  to  be  applied  to 
each  sheep.  Earl  Spencer  observes — "  It  is  better  to 
dip  the  lambs  immediately  after  the  ewes  are  shorn  than 
after  weaning.  The  shearing  the  ewes  destroys  or  re- 
moves the  ticks  which  were  upon  them,  and  the  dipping 
destroys  those  which  were  upon  the  lambs  ;  whereas,  if 
it  is  postponed  till  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  wool  on  the 
«wes  will  have  then  grown  long  enough  to  shelter  ticks, 
which  have  come  upon  them  from  the  lambs  after  the 
time  of  shearing."  If  the  sore,  from  inattention  or 
neglect,  has  spread,  the  application  of  the  following 
■astringent  powder  will  be  desirable  :— 

Prepared  chalk  ....    6  ounces. 

Alum 1        » 

Armenian  bole  ....!„ 
White  lead  ....  1  „ 
Chloride  of  lime         .        .        .     1  drachm. 

Each  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  the  whole  then  well 
mixed  together. — From.  Jllr.  Spooner's  Work  '*  On  the 
Sheep.'' 

Cultivaiion  of  Root-crops  on  Heavy  Land. — I  must 
first  observe  that  much  of  my  land  has  been  laid  out  in 
wide  ridges  of  eight  yards,  gathered  twice  from  the  flat, 
and  drained  where  needful  with  tiles  and  stones  up  every 
furrow;  the  remaining  part  of  the  farm  is  in,  lands  of  six 
feet  or  two  yards  wide,  and  has  been  drained  many  years 
since  with  shallow  stone  drains  in  a  direction  across  the 
run  of  the  furrows  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  yards,  and 
with  tile  heads.  This  method  of  draining  does  not 
■answer  upon  our  close  and  adhesive  clay  soils,  as  it  does 
not  carry  off  the  surface  water  readily.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  set  out  these  lands  afresh,  and  to  put  them  (as  I 
have  done  the  others)  into  ridges  of  eight  yards  in  width, 
and  to  intersect  the  old  drains,  where  necessary,  by  run- 
ning others  up  the  new  furrows,  at  intervals  of  sixteen  or 
thirty-two  yards.  By  this  means  I  hope  to  give  the  old 
drains  a  quicker  vent,  and  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  water  more  readily  than  they  do  at  present.  Other 
drains  may  at  a  future  period  be  laid  in  those  furrows 
which  are  at  first  missed,  whenever  it  may  appear  neces- 
sary. We  will  now  suppose  the  ground  drained,  and 
rendered  as  sound  and  dry  as  such  land  can  be  made. 
We  will  also  suppose  the  land  to  be  in  fair  condition  and 
tolerably  free  from  couch  and  root  weeds  (for  should  the 
field  have  been  run  out,  as  we  say,  and  full  of  couch,  a 
naked  fallow  on  this  kind  of  soil  must  of  coarse  be  re- 
sorted to).  My  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  thus  : — 1 
shall  in  the  first  place  have  the  ground  very  carefully 
looked  over,  and  with  three-grained  forks  dig  up  every 
blade  of  couch  and  every  dock  that  can  be  seen  ;  having 
previously  finished,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  sowing 
my  winter  Vetches^and  drilled  my  \yheat.  The  land  in- 
tended for  a  root  crop  is  then  to  be  ploughed,  in  a  direc- 
tion diagonally  to  the  run  of  the  furrows,  into  single 
bouts  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  inches ;  or  into 
two-bout  ridges  where  Cabbages  are  intended  to  be  grown. 
The  appearance  of  the  field  will  then  be  like  garden 
ground  laid  up  in  trenches.  I  should  plough  as  deep  a 
furrow  as  practicable,  exposing  a  large  surface  for  the 
winter  frosts  to  mellow  and  sweeten.  After  the  land  has 
become  sufficiently  pulverised  and  the  trenches  are  in  a 
dry  state,  with  a  double  mould-board  plough  I  purpose 
thoroughly  to  open  out  and  considerably  deepen  them, 
directly  following  with  a  stout  plough,  having  the  turn- 
furrow  taken  off,  and  with  a  strong  team  of  horses  har- 
nessed at  length,  subsoil  or  stir  the  hitherto  unmoved 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  trench,  as  deeply  as 
may  be  practicable— six  or  eight  inches  at  the  least. 
This  being  not  trampled  on  while  in  a  moist  and  tender 
state,  will  lie  light  and  hollow  for  the  air  and  frost  to 
sweeten  and  pulverise.  Nothing  will  have  to  be  done 
now  to  the  land  till  the  dry  weather  sets  in  in  the  early 
spring,  be  it  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  ;  at 
which  time  I  intend  to  set  the  dung  carts  to  work,  and 
having  spread  the  manure  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  with  a  pair  of  horses  driven  abreast  cover  it  up, 
by  splitting  or  reversing  the  bout  ridges.  These  are 
again  to  remain  untouched  till  well  dried  and  pulverised, 
when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  subsoiling  or 
stirring  the  intervals.  Thus,  then,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ground  will  have  been  loosened  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
inches  at  the  least,  and  a  sufficient  tilth  gained,  and  that 
too  at  no  very  ruinous  expense.  I  prefer  to  cultivate  my 
Turnips  and  other  roots  (such  as  Cabbage  and  Beet)  on 
the  ridge  system  after  the  Scotch  manner,  because  it  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  working  the  ground  deeply 
and  frequently,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop  ;  and 
because  it  will  allow  me,  at  the  time  of  singHng  out  the 
Turnips,  to  draw  the  earth  well  away  from  the  plants, 

whereby  they  appear  to  swell,  and  form  better  bnlbs 

Mr,  N., 171  the  Report  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club. 


Serious  Loss  of  Sheep.— Some  time  ago,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  49  sheep  had  been  lost  by  Mr. 
Fountain,  of  Leake,  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

The  flock  had  been  for  some  weeks  kept  on  Swede 

Turnips,  and  on  being  removed,  was  driven  for  a  few 
miles,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  meadow  land.  The  next 
morning,  many  of  the  sheep  were  perceived  to  be  afflicted 
with  symptoms  of  lethargy,  and  appeared  to  be  otherwise 
out  of  condition  ;  and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their 
being  placed  on  the  meadow  land  it  was  found  necessary 
to  slaughter  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  since  then  they  have 
continued  dying,  and  on  Friday  night  the  number  lost 
amounted,  as  above  stated,  to  forty-nine.  The  animals,  it 
seems,  were  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  distance  they 
were  driven,  and  the  sudden  change  of  keep. — Boston 
Herald. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books. — S. — Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture." 

Bokhara  Cloveii.— i^.  J5.— This  plant— such  specimens  of  it 
as  we  have  seen— is  only  edible  by  cattle  when  it  is  young:; 
when  old  it  is  shrubby.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  ihe 
country  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought, 

Clover  Seeds.— Car/. — We  are  in  the  habit  of  S'Avins  10  lbs.  of 
Red  Clover,  5  lbs.  of  White  Dutch,  and  5  lbs.  of  Trefoil  per  acre. 
Our  Clovers  are  all  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  therefore  we  sow  no 
Rye-Grass,  for  much  of  it  would  be  left  on  the  ground  uneaten, 
and  the  pasture  would  be  left  in  a  tangled  condition.  A 
smaller  quantity  per  acre,  preserving  the  proportion  of  the 
different  kinds,  would  probably  be  sufficient  seed  per  acre. 
We  should  prefer  your  No.  1  mixture  to  the  other,  i.  e.,  14  lbs. 
Red  Clover,  3  lbs.  White  Clover,  2  Ihs.  Trefoil,  '1  lbs.  Rib-Grass, 
half  peck  of  Rve-Grassperacre  to  12  lbs.  of  White  Clover,  2  lbs. 
of  Trefoil,  and  half  a  peck  of  Rye-Grass.  What  may  be  best 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  might  not,  however,  suit 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Dairy  Stock.— X.  Z, — A  cow  will  generally  consume  about 
2  cwt.  of  hay  a  week,  or  about  130  lbs.  if,  as  you  propose,  you 
give  her  %  cwt.  of  mots  per  diem  besides.  You  can  supply 
with  roots  from  October  till  May  or  June ;  and  if  your  land 
will  yield  an  average  crop  of  30  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre,  half  of  it 
mown  will  supply  you  with  more  hay  than  you  will  be  able  to 
consume  in  this  way  with  the  stock  which  the  other  half  will 
keep  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  you  will  have  to 
supply  them  with  Clover,  Vetches,  &c.,from  other landduring: 
the  summer  too.  The  data  now  supplied  will  enable  you  to 
calculate  for  yourself. 

Fallow  Land. — R.  JC— You  had  better  ridge-drill  the  land  up 
at  intervals  of  26  inches,  and  sow  a  late  Turnip  as  soon  as  you 
have  rainj  or  if  your  land  is  thoroughly  dry  and  pulverised, 
you  may  sow  it  now — 4  or  5lbs.of  seed  per  acre- and  wait 
for  rain.  The  failure  of  the  Potato  set  is  a  very  common 
complaint  this  year. 

Lime.— Ca/.r.— If  stone-lime  be  burnt  and  left  in  the  heap  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  winds,  &c.  (it  not  being  wanted  for  use  be- 
fore next  spring),  its  power  of  action  on  the  land  willbe  in- 
jured, but  not  destroyed. 

Liquid  Manure. — Constant  Reader.— It  is  not  right  to  put 
caustic  lime  amongst  urine;  it  will  volatilise  the  ammonia. 
Mr.  Dimsdale  has  been  applied  to. 

Lucerne.— J.  Heat  on. —Yowr  Chinese  Lucerne  is  darker  in  the 
flower,  and  is  also  a  more  luxuriant  specimen  than  any  we 
have  seen  this  year,  but  it  does  not  otherwise  appear  to  differ 
from  the  common  variety.  The  dry  weather  we  have  had 
has  made  it  fortunate  that  you  did  not  wait  till  after  the  first 
mowing  for  your  seed-crop. 

Manure,  &.C.— Cottage  Gardener. — Your  fault  must  have  been 
one  of  omission,  not  of  commission,  i.  e,,  if  the  failure  of 
your  Onions  is  cliarf^eable  on  you,  and  not  on  the  weather; 
the  manure  you  applied  cannot  have  killed  them. 

SuPER-PHOSi'HATE  OF  Lr]*!];.' — Subscriber. — It  differs  from  the 
phosphate  in  containing  twice  the  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
and  in  being  soluble  in  water.  Apply  2  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed 
with  turf-ashes  early  in  spring  upon  your  Grass-land. 

Tithe  AND  Rent.— G. — Theoretically,  tithe  is  one-tenth  ofthe 
produce.  Rent  may  be  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-sixth  ofthe 
produce,  or  any  other  fraction,  dependent  upon  the  expenses 
and  returns  of  cultivation,  and  the  demand,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  which  may  exist  for  land.  You  will  thus  see 
there  is  no  necessary  proportion  existing  between  rent  and 
tithe. 

Weed.— Ji.  H.  C. — Your  weed  can  be  extirpated  only  by  per- 
severance in  cutting  the  plant  off  whenever  it  appears.  We 
know  of  no  easy  plan  of  destroying  it. 

***As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  July  1.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  HaJf-breda  SalOto^a  0 

BuBt  Long-woolfl     -        -  a    0      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    4      3    6 

Lambs  -        -        -  4    0      4    8 


BestScots,Herefords,&C.  3siOto4s  2 
Best  Short  Horna  -    8    6      3  10 

Second  quality  BeastB  -  8  2  8  6 
Calves  .  -  -  -  3  4  4  0 
Pif^s  -        .        ■        .8440 

Beasts,  2519;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  33j570;  Calves,  107;  Pigs,  3B0. 

Wg  have  a  very  fair  supply  of  Beasts  to-day,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
quality;  buyers  are  also  numerous,  and  the  dead  trade  of  late  having 
been  pretty  good  for  Beef,  there  was  a  brisk  demand  for  the  best  qualities  at 
an  advance  ofnearly  2d  per  8  lbs  on  last  Monday's;  prices;  although  -la  2d 
was  obtained  for  several  of  the  best  Scots,  and  SsIOd  for  several  of  the 
best  Short-horns,  yet  many  very  good  of  both  descriptions  were  sold  at  2d  per 
Slb-ilesa.  In  Sheep  and  Lambs  there  is  an  increase  of  numbers,  on  the 
whole  ;  the  supply  ofthe  best  qualities  of  Sheep,  however,  is  but  moderate; 
they  fully  maintain,  and  in  some  instances  rather  exceed,  our  late  quotations, 
Bome  of  ihe  most  selling  Downs,  &c.  making  ia  2d,  and  Longwool.s  -la  per 
8  lbs;  slill,  the  trade  ruled  very  heavy,  and  these  prices  could  not  be  cur- 
renUy  obtained.  There  were  a  great  many  Lambs,  and  the  trade  for  them 
very  heavy  at  rather  lower  rales.  Calves  are  heavy  trade,  at  rather  lower 
prices.  Pork  remains  about  the  same,  but  a  dull  trade. 
Friday,  July  5. 

We  have  quite  enough  Beasts  to  meet  the  demand,  though  rather  fewer 
than  last  Friday  ;  prices  are  rather  lower  ;  the  best  Scots,  &c ,  make  no  more 
than  4s,  and  the  beat  Short-horns  3s  ad.  The  supply  of  Mutton  ia  good,  and 
pricea  remain  the  same  as  on  Monday.  \Ve  have  a  large  quantity  ot  Lambs, 
the  trade  for  which  is  very  bad,  owing  to  immense  quantities  being  sent  dead 
during  the  week  ;  Eome  ot  the  very  beet  m;ike  'Is  8d  per  8  lbs,  but  many  good 
ones  are  sold  at  from  ^s  to  4b  -Id.  Calf-trade  is  a  little  brisker,  but  no  higher 
prices  are  obtained.  Pork  about  the  same- 
Beasts,  742:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,160;  Calves,  469;  Pigs,  309. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  July  6, 

Wn  are  able  to  report  to-day  as  favourably  of  our  English  Wool  Market  as 
we  did  last  week.  At  the  several  Wool  Fairs  which  have  recently  been  held, 
the  greater  part  offered  has  been  sold,  but  rot  at  an  advance  upon  our  late 
quotations.  We  see  nothing  in  the  prospects  of  the  trade  which  leads  us  to 
look  for  any  material  and  peimament  advance  in  price. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers        llJdtolaOj     Southdown  Hogg  it  ta         lB0itol32j 

Do.  Hoggitta     Is  1        13       Keat  Fleeces  1    i         12 

Southdown  Fleeces  Hi      1     Ij  I  JistEa  FnKnrN.  Wool  Broker. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWABK  Waterside,  July  1. 

The  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  since  our  last ;  there  was  a 
fine  rain  fell  in  London  and  its  suburbs  on  Tuesday  last,  which,  wiihout 
intermission,  continued  for  eighteen  hours,  and  being  followed  by  some 
cloudy  days,  must  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  crops.  There  was  but  little 
done  in  this  Market  during  the  past  week.  Perth  Keds  have  finished  badly, 
several  damaged  lots  have  been  sold  for  the  cattle  at  30s. 
Vork  Reds  -         -        -    60s  to  80a  Efsex  and  Sussex  Blues  — b  to 


Perth 45 

Early  Devons      -        -         .  — 

Late  Demons         -        .        -  85 

Cornwall      -        .        .         .  _ 

Dutch  \Vhite9     -        -        -  45 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneya  .— 


IWiabeach  Kidneys 
_         Blues 
—         Whites      - 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues 
Prince  Regents 
York  Shawa  -       ■    . 


MARK-LANE,  MONDAV,  July  1. 
Our  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate,  nevertheless  the  trade  ruled  excessively 
heavy,  and  a  large  proportion  remained  unsold,  although 
offered  at  a  decline  of  from  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  The  arrivals  of 
Foreign  are  ratlier  large;  Millers  evinced  great  reluctance  to 
purchase,  and  where  sales  have  been  effected,  late  prices  were 
barely  maintained.  The  Flour  lately  arrived  from  Canada 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  is  saleable  in  retail  at  30s.  to 
31s.  per  barrel,— Barley  \Tas  held  at  our  quotations,  which 
buyers  were  unwilling  to  comply  with,  and  business  was  very 
hmited.— Beans  must  be  written  from  is.  to  2s.,  and  Grey  Peas 
Is.  cheaper,  but  the  value  of  White  is  supported.— Having  a 
large  show  of  Oats,  sales  were  slow  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,  PER  iniPRRJAL  QUARTER.           S.     S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     40    63  Red     .     46    M 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .     60     5fl  White      ~    — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27s  to3lB  Chevalier    32    34  Grind.     25    88 

Oats,  Lincolnithire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polanda    20     23  Feed         19    28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20     23  Potato      21     25 

Irish Feed     13    23  Potato      19    24 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 63    62 

Hertford  and  Essex eo    63 

Rye 29     33 

Beans,  Ma^agan,  old  and  new     29  to  34        Tick    30    35  Harrow  32    35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    34  to  33      Winds.  —    —  Longpod —    — 

Peas,  White          .        .        .        .    35  to  38       Maple  30    34  Grey        29     33 
ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 

Flour.                      I  Whl.i  Barl.    Malt.i  Oats.  1  Rye. 

EnKliah  .  6372  Ska.    —  Brls.     7187        79b  \  7803      3338  — 

Irish  .       .    —      „      —      „          —          137        —      17910  —     I 

Foreign  .    —      „      75      „     (12-197   |  4919  |     _     |U031   |  —     | 


1627 

Fridav,  July  5. 
The  English  Wheat  left  over  from  Monday  has  been  pretty 
well  cleared  off  at  tliat  day's  prices;  the  demand  for  Free 
Foreign  is  exceedingly  limited,  but  the  trade  nevertheless  very 
firm,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the 
week,  with  an  appearance  of  more.— In  Barley  there  is  scarcely 
any  business  doing. — ISeans  and  Peas  are  difficult  to  quit,  and 
rather  cheaper. — The  Oat-trade  continues  very  heavy,  and  must 
be  written  fully  6d.  lower  than  our  late  quotations. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 

I       'Wheat       I        Barley        I  Oats  [        Floor  ' 

41(50                          350  4620                        4210  Sk 

—                            —  2530                          — 

11120           I           -ISSO           1  lOOSO  1             — 


May 
June 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English         -    uu 

—  —     Foreign  -     64 

—  White,  Knglish     -  100 

—  —  Foreign  -  81 
Coriander  -  ■  -  .12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    — 

—  Baltic       -        -        -    — 

—  CakeE,£ng.  per  1000    lOMOUOs 


IMPERIAL  AVE RAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peaa. 

24    per  Quarter. 

fiSilOu 

30*  7l 

2U  2d 

31s  7d 

33jlld 

8l«  7d 

66     6 

30     9 

21     7 

33    4 

7     .       .        . 

55     6 

31     4 

21  11 

33  11 

35  U 

34     1 

14     .        .       . 

65    9 

31  10 

22     6 

33     4 

36  11 

84     1 

21       .         .         . 

65    8 

32     8 

22     8 

34     2 

37  10 

35    2 

28      .         .         , 

55     9 

34     0 

23    9 

35    0 

38     0 

36     1 

Aggreg.  Aver. 

65    8 

31  10 

22     1 

33     6 

36    3 

34     1 

n  Foreign  Grain 

J7    0 

7     0 

6     0 

9    6 

6    6 

8     G 

SEEDS,  July  1. 
per  qr     55s  to  COs  LinseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton 6?to7n03 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      Ss         7 
—        Superfine     „        -    6  10 

Rapeseed,  English, perlast    2it  231 

Rape  Cakes           •     per  ton    ^  — 

Sainfoin        ....__  — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    6  8 

—  _  Foreign  -        -        -    ^  _ 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KlHOSFORD  AND  I/AT- 


HOPS,  Fridav,  July  5. 

The  accounts  from  Sussex,  Weald  of  Kent,  and  Worcester,  continne  tO 
come  unfavourable,  and  the  market  remains  the  same  as  last  week. 

pArrii.v[>£M  fc  Hans,  Hop-Pactors: 

COVENT  GARDEN,  July  6.  —  The  supply  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  have,  in  most  intances,  been  very  good  during  the 
past  week,  but  trade  for  some  things  has  been  dull.  Pine 
Apples  have  not  varied  much  since  our  last  report.  Grapes 
are  also  selling  at  nearly  the  .same  prices  ;  among  them  we  ob- 
served fine  specimens  of  Black  Hamburghs,  which  are  very 
plenliful.  Melons  are  good,  and  although  not  abundant,  are 
sufhcient  for  the  demand.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  quite  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  last  week,  and  are  offered  at  the  same 
prices.  Cherries  are  likewise  good  and  plentiful.  Strawberries 
are  abundantly  supplied,  and  are  low  in  price;  among  them 
are  good  samples  of  Myatt's  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling, 
as  well  as  of  other  varieties.  Ripe  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  as 
are  also  Currants  :  the  laitcr  are  very  good  in  quality.  Of 
Vegetables,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance. Peas,  in  particular,  are  very  plentiful ;  but  the  demand 
fur  them  is  not  good,  and,  consequently,  they  are  low  in  price. 
The  best  French  Beans  are  offered  at  about  los.  per  half-sieve. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  new  Potatoes,  of  good  quality,  im« 
ported  from  Holland,  has  been  in  the  market  this  week. 
Asparagus  is  becoming  scarce ;  a  small  quantity  may,  however, 
still  be  procured  ;  the  best  is  selling  at  is.  6d.  per  100.  Rhubarb 
is  not  plentiful,  being  nearly  over  for  a  season.  There  has 
been  little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages, 
Carrots,  and  Turnips  since  last  week.  Vegetable  Marrow  is 
offered  at  from  Is,  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Leeks  are  very  small. 
Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  abundant.  Among  Cut  Flow- 
ers we  noticed  Erica  ampullacea  and  cerinthoides,  Heliotro- 
pium  peruvianum,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Sweet  Peas,  Pinks,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Fuchsias, 
Cacti,  Moss,  Provence,  and  China  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb,,  4sto  Sa 
Hothouse  Grapes,  perlb.,  2(  to'Gs 
Melons,  each,  2i  to  6s 
Peaches,  per  dozen, 6s  to  12j 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  1  j  to  3s  6d 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  2s  to  Es 
Strawberries,  per  gallon,  6d  to  3s 
Gooseberries,  per  hf.-sieve.  Is  to  33 
Walnuts,  pickling,  perbsh,,  6j 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  ffd  to  li  Bd 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  Is  to  is 
Sorrel, per  hf.-sieve, 6d  to  Qd 
Asparagus,  per  100,  Is  to  4a  Gd 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  2s  to  4s 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sieve,  4j  to  lOj 
Greens,  per  dozen.  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Potatoes,  old,  per  ton,  50s  tp  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  Gd  to  it 
^       per  bushel,  Is  Gd  to  3s 

—  Kidney,  p.  bush.,  2s  Gd 

—  New,  per  cwt.,  8a  to  10s 

—  per  half-sieve.  Is  6rfto  6s 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  'dd  to  6d 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve.  Is  Gd  to  3s  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Es 

New  Carrots,  4J  to  1» 

Radishes,  Tur.,p.  12  bchs.,l»  to  IsCd 

Basil,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2«  to84 

Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Gd 


FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2a  Gd 

—  per  100,  Ga  to  16s 
Lemons,  per  do^en,  la  to  2* 

—  per  100,  6s  to  Us 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a  to  7s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  SJ  to  3< 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  bushel,  ISa 

—  Brazil,  16a 

—  Barcelona,  20s  to  24j 

—  Cob,  14J 
VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers,  each,  4(f  to  Is  Gd 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  la  tO  2*' 
Spinach,  per  sieve.  Is  Gd  to  3s 
Leeks, per  doz.  bun.,  3s  to  4j 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  lOrf 

—  large,  per  bushel,  Is  to  3* 
_        Spanish,  per  doz-.  Is  6d  to  3t 

SbalJot9,per  lb.,  8d  tolOd 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  Bd  to  4d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  2s 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  ls3d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Ss  to  3a  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Bd' 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  Sd  to  Gi 
Parsley,  per  hf.-sieve.  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,3dto4d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to4j 
Marjoram,  per  hunch.  Id  to  Gd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  S(i  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  5. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay  90s  to  93s  I  Clover    -    100s  to  I30a  1  Straw     -    233toSi3 
Inferior       „  80        85  1  | 

JoiiN  Coomit,  Salesman! 

COMBKRLAND  MARKET,  July  4. 
Superior  Old  Hay      lOOs  to  1053  I  Superior  Cloverl353  to  140s  I 
Inferior  -  88  65      Inferior        „     115        120      StrawSSs  to  Sfs 

New  Hay  -  70         84   |  New  Clover        SO        100    | 

Joshua  Bahbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapkl,  July  5. 

Old  Hay  -         S4stD    OSs  I  Old  Clover       110s       130s  I  Straw  -    S6atOS38 

New  Hay .         -        60  G4  I  New  Clover       80        100  | 

Supply  large,  with  a  dull  trade  at  the  above  prices. 
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HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF   LONDON.— 
LIST  OF  PRIZES 
OFFERED    AT   THE    EXHIBITIONS    IM    THE  GARDENS,    IM    1844, 

-3  MKDALS  AND  REWARDS.  'v 

The  Society  distributes  the  foUowing  Medals  ami  Rewards  ;  viz. : 

value— ^  s.  d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10     0 

SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal        .         .         ,         .10     0 
SK.  Silver  Knightian  Dl3.  .         .         .         .15     0 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do 1   15     0 

SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do 4     0     0 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do "00 

GK.  Gold  Knig-htian  Do 10     o     0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20    0     0 

Bxhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change tlietn  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First 
Prize  in  any  one  Letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
other  Medal  in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  CC,  DD,  and  EE. 

CLASS    L— FLOWERS;    for  which   Nurserymen  and 
Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

A.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varieties, 

cultivated  \Yith  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast.    GB— 
SG— LS— SE. 

B.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  12  to  a 

cast.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  JB  cannot  also  exhibit  in  G. 

C.  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  6  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to  a 

cast.     LS— SB. 

D.  Rhododendrons,  in  pots^  not  fewer  than  6  plants,  in  6  varie. 
ties.     LS— SK— SB. 

E.  Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  13,  Nur- 
serymen  iu  collections  of  25,  distinct  varieties.  GB— 
SG-LS.  ^  ^  ^  . 

N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  in  a  future  season,  to  requure 
Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots;  and  not  to  allow  cut 
specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  ail. 

F  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety;  in  12  varieties.    SK— SB— C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  60  varieties 
L  S-SK— B— C. 
N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  ui  this  letter  can  also  compete  for 
the  following. 

fi.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Higher  medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  tables. 

/.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collectioDS  of  20  distinct  varieties.    GB— SG 
— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K.  Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  6  distinct  varieties.    SG— LS 
—  SK. 
N.B.  No  person  who  shows  in  J  will  he  allowed  to  exhibit 
also  in  K. 

L.  Calceolarias,  in  sises  ;  in  pots  of  12  to  the  cast.    LS— SK— SB. 

M.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB. 

If.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB. 

0.  PinkSj  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK — SB. 

CLASS   IL— FLOWERS;   for  which   all   persona    are 

admitted  to  equal  competition. 
P.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  collections  of  30  plants.    GK 
-GB-SG-LS. 
N.B.  Heaths,    Calceolarias,    Fuchsias,    Greenhouse    Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Orchidacca;,  Cacti,   and   Pelargoniums,  to 
be  excluded  from  P,  0,  and  R. 
Q.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants,  in  collectioos  of  15  plants.    GB 
— SG— LS. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  not  to  compete  in  Q  also. 
R.  Stove  or   Greenhouse    plants,  in  collections   of   6  distinct 
species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  Persons  exhibiting  in  P  or  Q  will  not  he  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  R  also. 
S.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12  disHnct  varieties.     GB— SG— LS. 
T.  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  6  distinct  varieties.     SG-LS. 

N.B-  No  one  can  show  in  both  cla?ses  of  Azaleas. 
U.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  climber?,  in  collections  of  6  species, 

SG— SK. 
V.  Exotic  Orchidaceae,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG-GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes, 
V.  W,  and  X. 
W.  Exotic  OrchidaccEe,  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  6  species. 
— GK— GB-SG. 

X.  Exotic  Orchidaceje  in  single  specimens.    SG— LS  — SK. 

y.  Pltnts  in  glass  cases,  grown  on  Mr.  Ward's  plan.  SG — LS 
— SK. 
N.B.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  cases  be  made  with  a 
movable  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
■water  on  the  inner  face  of  the  glass  during  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition. 

Z.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.    GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
fiix  varieties  are  exhibited. 

AA.  Fuchsias  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties,      LS — SK. 

UB.  Cinerarias,  In  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties, 
SK-SB. 

€C.  Sin^'e  specimens  of  new  or  extremely  rare  ornamental 
plants,  8fi  — LS— SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  These  Medals  will  he  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers^ 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
ob^^rTvc  that  none  hat  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
nn-fcr  this  letter.  T^nthin^  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  rxldhittd  in  thf.  Gardens  in  a  preryious  season. 

DD.  Mitct-hancous  siubjects.     SK— SB — C. 

N.B.  Cr,(:kyc')mlyi.  (Icartee^sc,  Hydrangeas,  anti  out  riowers, 

are  altoErethrr  excluded  from  exhibition.    Exhibitors  under 

this  hpid  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pMS  ticket. 

*£,  Seedling  HorlKlR'  flowers,  SK— .SB- C. 
N.E.  Rvtry  Hccdling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  must  be 
marked  with  the  name  It  l«  to  bear.  The  eame  seedling 
cannot  gain  a  prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelar- 
goniums are  to  he  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  etate. 
No  person  will  he  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  five  need- 
Ifnp«  n*  each  meeting-.  Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not 
be  thereby  entitled  to  a  paaa  ticket, 

Tk  Additiov  to  any  medals  aq«!i)?ncd  to  the  clanflcn  1,  P,  Q,  and 
W,  the  SK  and  SB  mcdalu  arc  offered  for  the  two  coHectior^i  in 
ttitne  classes  which  shall  be  beat  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N  B,  The  Society's  ofnccm,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be 
^fded  in  their  jadgrnent  by  a  con^idera'ion  not  only  of  the 
corrrrtnr««  of  the  names,  hot  of  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling, 
■nri  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS    I M.— FRUIT,    for   which  Market   Gardeners, 
Fruiterer*,  or  personi  in  the  habit  of  regularly  BUppIy- 
ing  the  market,  and  private  groFers,  exhibit  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 
K.B,  All  Fruit  mn%l  be  vvi.Lvrlpc  and  WBr,L.cor,ouaBD;  if  the 

contrary  It  will  be  iUH\\isimc(\. 
FF.  Mlv*e)lanRnoH  collccliom  of   Fruit,  eonsintin^  of  at   least 
Ihrrc  different  kiruU,  Pfnclics  and   NrctarlncM   bclnp  con- 
•litcrM  a^  only  one  kind,     OK  -OH— r,s. 
V.B.   Cacambtrs,    Tomatnei,    Gourds,  and  Blmllar   Kltchcn 
Garden  produce,  arc  cxclodcd  from  this  letter. 


GG.  Grapes.  SG— LS— SK  — SB. 

HH.  Pine-apples.    SG— LS— SK-SB. 

TI.  Peaches  or  Nectarints,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.     SK— SB. 

KK.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB-C. 

Judges. — The  Judges  have  the  power  oi  increasing  or  dinmiish- 
ing  the  number  and  value  of  the  silver  medals  offered  by  the 
Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  coH/t'rn'ng- Silver  Medals 
or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if 
they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  also  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objcctB,  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  (rf  the  Counci!  in 
instituting  these  meetings  being-  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener  j  they  are  also  not  to 
make  any  award  in  crises  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal  ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition 
of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

Copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  at  21,  Regent-street, 
apnp  application  to  the  Secretarv. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rPHE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING;  expressly 
-L  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  2^.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 
Or  Linnsean  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice,    Price  2s. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OP  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System. 
Price  is.  Sd. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 
Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  2j.  cloth. 
THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE; 
Having  in  view  the  anion  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per- 
son.   Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY; 
Expressly  intended  for  those  who  **  wash  at  home."  Price  Is.  9d. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  Useful  Ulanual  in  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2s,  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Price  is.  Qd. 

In  one  small  volume,  price  IBs., 

PAXTON'S      POCKET     BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  age  of  Cyclopedias,  when  the  com- 
pression of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  is  so 
universally  sought,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener, 
and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  classes  in  this  particular.  No  such  work 
existing,  however,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  features  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Guide,  and  a  Technical  Glossary. 

Besides  being  of  this  comprehensive  description,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  Amateur  and  Floriculturist;  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  examine  all  the  plants  that  are  at  any  time 
submitted  to  bis  inspection,  and  immediately  derive  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  affinities  of  particular 
species  which  could  reasonably  be  wished  for.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  can  only  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  assistant;  and  to  all  such  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  every  agent  or  friend  of  Horticulture,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  is  decidedly  indispensable. 

Price  75.,  Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c. 

NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    CAGE  BIRDS;   their 
Management,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding, 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.     By  J.  M.  Bechstein,  M.D. 

"  It  will  be  welcome  to  every  gentleman's  library  or  drawing- 
room  table.      It  is  superbly  got  up,  with  an  immense  number  of 
vignettes,  and,  in  fact    rivals  the  beauty  of  the   Annuals."" 
Weekh/ Dispatch . 

"A  Very  delightful  book  of  its  kind It  seems  to  us 

an  indispensable  book  for  the  bird-fancier."— Speciaior. 
London :  W.  S.  Oan  and  Co. ;  and  W.  R.  CnAninERS,  Edinburgh, 


BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
who?;e  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  Works  will 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Scien:^es  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible:  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  Jor  the  memory; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  not  only  to  theii 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  fornk 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Lessons  so  m.uch  of  the  Elements  ot  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understandmg  oJ  every  Art  and  Science 
in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles.  By  George  Dak- 
lev,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which 
the  Pj^cments  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  numerous  Cuts,     (Second  Edition.)     4s.  6d.  cloth. 

.3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  on 
Proportions  and  Progressions.    Third  Edition.    4s.  6d.  cloth. 

•I.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  bothPlane 
and  Suhcrical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.     Second  Edition,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  he  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darlcy's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  "  Mcchrinics." 
Taylor  and  Walton,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  University 
Collegrc.  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 


ADAPTED    FOR     SCHOOLS.    PRIVATE     TEACHERS,    AND 
STUDENTS. 

pOOLEY'S  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID, 
^^  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Exercises.  Price  As.  Gd. 
hnimd. 

'■  'nic  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  appeared."— 
Allii'naiurn. 

'*  Cannot  be  easily  snrpaoficd,"— Pwi^'n  Tfniner/nty  Magazine. 

COOLEY'S  GKOMETKICAL  FROFOSITIONS      a  Key  to  the 
[i:xerci«oH  appended  lo  the  Elurnents.     Price  3k.  6(i.  bound. 

COOLEY'S     FIGURES    OF    EUCLID,    wilh    Enunciations. 
Price  I*.  &d. 

London:  WniTTAiTRn  nnd  Cn. ;  floM  hy  all  BookBcllcrs. 
One  Volume,  price  Js.  Orf. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RIENZL 
.  Not  IcBS  interesting  than  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwcr's  eU)(]uent 
.Vimance,  and  Rcarceiy  U'hh  romantic,  is  this  historical  record  of 
the  Con'i|)ir.ncy  of  Gabrlni."— ;i/on/A///  Uepiisilorti. 

"  To  all  who  have  read  Sir  E.  J.'ytton  Bulwer'ii  '  Rlcnzi,'  Its 
pcriiHal  in,  in  a  measure,  a  duly." — Spectator. 

"  \  uuriouH  and  pIcaHintc  volume,  and  full  of  matter  of  hlsto. 
■^■cal  eharactcr  and  \\iuH\Tsii\oi}."~- Utemrij  Gazette. 

"  The  ptiblicfttlon  of  thin  work  in  will  timed  ....  The  Life  ol 
aienzl  m  i'i  UH  full  of  Uitcrcht."— A IhenaiUTn. 

"  Tho«e  tlint  wihIi  tn  ht-cunic  (ic(|nuinted  with  the  tnio  hlntory 
?jj  a  man,  who  wnM,  in  Borne  Kort,  the  Niipnleiin  of  hi«  own  ago 
Ad  conntry,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  extnuirdinnry  iiurra- 
■'ivc  of  the  •  Life  and  Timen  of  Rionzl.'  " — Tait's  Magazine, 
London:  Wiiittakbr  and  Co 


PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

BOOKSELLEnS   AND    Pl/BI.ISHERS    TO    UNIVEnSITT     COLI-EOB. 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY'S 
SCSENT8FIC    LIBRARY, 

FOR   THE    USB    op 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  ,■  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  he 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 
A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  in  the  Press, 

A   SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAE    GEOMETEY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
cioles 

By  GEORGE   PARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  M.,  cloth. 


II. 
New  Edition  Qust  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   THE 

POPULAE    GEOMETEY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
Qlastrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pnr- 
posea  of  life,  with  numerous  Cats. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  As.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 
Third  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAE    ALGEBEA; 

WITH 

A  Section  on    PSOPOETSOSTS   and 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  is.  6d. 
'*  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
— Librari/  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics." 


IV. 
SEooNn  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 


POPULAE   TEIGONOMETEY, 

Botb  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    tho 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE     DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s.  Gd.,  clotll. 


FAMILIAE    ASTEONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B, 

With  EwaitAviNos.— l2mo,  r,.':.,  cloth  lettered. 

"There  is  a  va.'it  deal  of  nstronomieal  information  conveyed  In 
amost  winning  and  unassuming  manner  In  ihls  dclightr-il  llttlo 
volume,  which,  not  Icsh  for  Iho  n-ivcUy  of  itn  plan  than  tho 
extent  of  Its  intelligence,  rcMcctH  inflnito  credit  on  the  taste  aid 
talents  of  its  projector  and  tdltor,  Mr.  Daricy."— Sun. 
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SILVER  TEA-SERVICES.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and 
SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  1-1,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  price  of  the  following 
Silver  Tea  and  Ct'iTce  Services.  The  Cottage  Pattern  is  plain, 
standing  on  shell  feet,  tlie  tea  and  coffee-pot  with  a  flower  orna- 
ment on  tlkc  litis.  The  Kind's  Pattern  is  richly  embossed  with 
flowers  and  scrolls.    The  shape  of  either  is  new  and  elegant. 


King's  Pattern.. 

Strong  Silver  Tea-pot  £\-2  Os. 

Ditto         Sugar-basin  7  10 

f  T)Uto         Cream  Ewers  10 

pr  Ditto         Cuffoe-pot    15  0 


Cottage  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Tca-pot  jtfI2    fls. 

Ditto         Sugar-basin  6  16 

Ditto         Milk  Ewer    4  10 

Ditto         Coffee  pot  15     0 

Complete.  ..  ^38    6  Complete  ...  if  JO    0 

A  variety  ot  upwards  of  50  tea  and  coffee  services  may  be  seen 
in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  every  article  of  silver 
requisite  for  the  side-board  or  plate  chest.  Pamphlets  of  prices, 
illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis,  and  for- 
warded, postage  free,  toanyp;irt  of  the  kingdom.— A.  B.  Savoeiv 
and  Sons,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England. 


DRESS  AND  FROCK  COATS. 

DRESS  COATS,  Superfine  Cloth,  2ls.  ;  extra 
quality,  355.  and40s, ;  Imperial  Saxony,  5fis. ;  Frock  Coats, 
Silk  Facings,  30s.  to  40s. ,  extra  quality,  Silk  Velvet  Collar,  and 
Silk  facings,  48s.  ;  Saxony  ditto,  65s. ;  Children's  Silk  Tnnic  and 
Hussar  Suits,  30s. ;  Waistcoats.new  patternH,  5,s-.  Crf.  to  10s.  &d. ; 
Trousers,  6s.  6rf.  to  lOs.  6d. ;  excellent  Doeskin,  12s.  to  l6s.  j 
Summer  Coats,  6s.  6rf.  to  :0j.  6rf. ;  Ciiesterfleld  Over  Coats,  with 
Silk  Collars  and  Cuffs,  I5s.  to  2ls.  The  much  approved  new 
style,  21s.  A  suit  of  Black  Cloth,  21.  5s.  ;  extra  quhiity,  3/.  .1S. ; 
Imperial  Saxony  Suit,  warranteil  to  retain  its  colour,  4/.  4s.,  at 
Fisher  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King  William  Street,  City,  10 
doors  from  London  Bridge. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  n.iost  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  writh  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching-,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  e^enuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Oulyat  iMktcalfk's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words"  FromMctcalfe's,"adopted  by 
some  houses. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  Ajiparatus  ;  and  B.  &  H, 
can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
prices,  to  130,  Fleet-street. 


SURPRISING   EFFICACY    of    "PARR'S    LIFE 
PILLS." 

Testimonial  just  received  by  the  Hibernia  from  America.— ^T . 
C.  STEANE,  184,  Fulton-street,  sole  a?cnt  for  Brooklyn,  L.L — 
An  inplai^cc  of  the  singu. -r  cf.  acy  -if  Park's  Life  Pills, 
■which  merits  particular  notice,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  cnnsumptive  make,  who  had 
been  afllicted  for  upwards  of  six  years  with  very  great  and  ge- 
neral  debility,  headache,  flatulence,  faintings,  and  allthc  effects 
originating  in  an  impaired  constitution.  Country  air  was  tried, 
but  to  little  advantage.  She  complained  of  weariness  and  pain 
on  the  least  motion  ;  her  bowels  were  sometimes  constipated, 
and  at  other  times  lax,  and  never  regular.  At  this  period,  she 
■was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Life's  Pills,  when,  no  less 
astonishing  than  true,  before  she  had  finished  two  boxes,  an 
entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.  To  such,  nothing  can 
equal  this  antidote,  as  it  imparts  tone  and  strength  to  the 
stomach,  andoperates  so  mildly,  that  the  most  delicate  of  either 
sex  can  take  them  with  the  greatest  safety. — Yourstruly, 

To  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  April,  1844.  C.  Steane. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  cases  of  decided  cures,  attested 
on  the  highest  authority,  and  already  published,  occupy  up- 
wards of  150  pages  of  letterpress.  These  Testimonials  are  pub- 
lished periodiraUy,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  any 
respectable  medicine  vendor's.  The  cures  in  many  instances 
•were  effected  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  they  thus 
establish  the  claims  of  Parr's  Life  Pills  in  being  considered 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUB  LIC— Beware  of  spurious  imitations 
of  the  above  Medicine.  None  are  genuine  unless  the  words 
"  Parr's  Life  Pills"  are  in  WHIIE  LETTERS  on  a  RED 
GROUND,  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp,  pasted  round 
each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  the  proprietors, 
"T.  ROBERTS  &  Co.,  Crane -court.  Fleet-street,  London,"  on 
the  directions. 


GLASS  CHANDELIERS  FOR  DRAWING- 
ROOMS.— apsley  PELLATT  (late  Pellatt  and  Green), 
Falcon  Glassworks,  Holland  street,  Blackfriars,  has  recently 
constructed  a  NEW  CIIANDELIEK,  (Registered),  which  sur- 
passes in  brilliant  and  refractive  effects  all  former  efforts,  to 
which  he  invites  inspection.  Renaissance  and  other  Glass 
Chandeliers  as  usual  at  low  prices,  which,  when  lighted,  have 
afar  more  resplendent  effect  than  buhl.  TABLE  CUT  AND 
ENGRAVED  GLASS  at  the  Printed  List  of  Prices,  subject  to 
an  extra  discount  for  Cash.  The  manufactory  and  steam-cut- 
ting works  may  be  seen  any  Tuesday,  Wednesdav,  or  Thurs- 
day. Merchants'  orders  and  outfits  for  Glass  and  China  on  the 
very  lowest  terms.     No  connexion  with  any  house  in  the  City. 

PRESERVES  and  CONFECTIONERY.  _  The 
superiority  of  BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY  for  PRE- 
SERVES and  CONFECTIONERY,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
preferred  to  any  other  spirit  by  the  most  extensive  WEIOLES  \  LE 
CONFECTIONERS  in  the  METROPOLIS  ;  for  fortifying  Home- 
made Wines  it  is  invaluable;  as  an  Ordinary  Beverage  it  is 
congenial  to  the  most  delicate  constitutions  ;  and,  as  a  Medical 
Stimulant,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  bilious  or 
dyspeptic  habits.  Quantities  of  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  sup- 
plied at  the  Distillery,  7,  Smithfleld  Bars,  in  Stone  Jars,  at  18s. 
per  Gallon,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  Jar  j  and  in  Glass 
Bottles,  at  2ns.  per  Gallon,  Bottles  and  Case  included. 

CONSUMERS  of  BRANDY  are  res|iectfully  informed,  that 
J.  T.  BETrs,  Juw.,  and  Co.,  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
BOTTLED  BRANDY  that  is  not  protected  against  fraudulent 
substitution,  by  the  PATENT  MF.TALLIC  CAPSULES,  made 
of  pure  and  solid  metal  {not  tin-foil),  embossed  with  the  words 
"  Belts 's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield  Bar8,"/o  which  attention 
is  especially  directed. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Stenm-s/iip,  June  6,  1814.— The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lba  &  Pee- 
iiiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending thi^  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      Ja.mes  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup :  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sov,  Farrincdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  iu  London; 
end  laptail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


POTTS'S  PATENT  for  HANGING  PICTURES- 
— "  Aitis  est  celare  arlem." — It  is  seldom  that  this  desidc 
ratum  is  so  successfully  carried  out  as  in  the  above  Invention' 
by  its  combining  an  Architectural  Cornice  Moulding  with 
means  to  suspend  the  largest  Pictures.  Specimens  at  Mr. 
NoTTiNGiiAi-u's,  6,  St.  Bene't-place, Gracechmch-strect. 


TNTERESTING    TO    LADIES.  —To     MESSRS. 

-L  ROV/LAND  &  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London.— 
"  Percy  Place,  Lanilport,  Portsmouth,  April 4, 1SI4.  Gen'tle- 
MEM,— 1  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  inform  you  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  admirable  Macassar 
Oil.  About  six  months  ago  I  found  my  hair  getting  daily  more 
weak  and  thin,  and  much  discoloured  from  a  practice  1  had 
adopted  of  wetting  it  continually;  fearing  that  I  should 
lose  it  entirely,  and  hearing  of  the  cfilcacy  of  jour  Macassur 
Oil,  I  have  for  some  time  past  constantly  used  it,  and  the 
result  is,  that  my  hair  is  now  perfectly  restored  and  much 
improved  in  appearance  and  colour,  having  become  thick, 
dark  and  glossy;  it  also  cuils  freely  without  the  use  of 
paper,  which  it  never  did  before.  To  all  my  friends  I  have 
warmly  recommended  your  Macassar  Oil  as  an  excellent  resto- 
rative and  preservative  for  the  Hair.  As  I  have  an  objection  to 
see  my  name  in  print,  I  beg  you  will  not  publish  it ;  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter,  or  make  any  other  use  you 
please  of  it,  and  refer  applicants  to  me  if  necessary,  in  proof  of 
the  eliicacy  of  yonr  Macassar  Oil.       Your  Obt.  Servant         *" 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  preserves  and  reproduces  the 
Hair;  prevents  it  from  fallingoff  or  turning  Gray  ;  changes 
Gray  Hair  to  its  original  colour;  frees  it  from  Scurf  and  Dan- 
driff,  and  makes  it  beautifully  soft  and  curly. 

***  Ask  for  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL."  All  others 
are  Fraudulent  Counterfeits. 


This  Day  is  Published.  Price  One  Shilling, 

A  LECTURE  ON  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
BETrEU  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FARMING  CLASSES, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  [Toposed  Agiicullural  Cllegc 
near  Cirencester,  with  some  remarks  on  Experimental  Farms, 
and  on  the  class  of  inquiries  fur  which  they  are  more  particu- 
larly designed,  delivcrtd  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1844.  By  Charles  Dausenv,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Oxford  :  Printed  by  Thojias  Co.iibe,  Printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Sold  by  John  Hfnrv  Parker;  and  John  Murray, 
Albemarle-street,  London.    1S44. 


In  Bvo,  boards,  witU  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  lOs.  6d., 

LIND'uEY'S  El  L^ViElNTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Structural,  Physiological,  Systematical,  axd 

Medical. 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  ' '  Outline  of  the  First  Principles 

of  Botany." 

Contents  of  the  Work—\.  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botavy: — 1,  Elementary  Organs;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves;  7,  Food  and  Secretions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  ;  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelopes  ;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  16,  Fruit;  17,  Seed;  18,  Acrogens, or Flowerless Plants. 

II.  Systematical  Botany: — l,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method  ;  3,  Natural  System;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
Can  doll  c  {this  Part  illustrated  with  N  umerous  Figures  of  t  lie  details 
of  the  more  important  Natural  Orders) ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ; 
G,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

IIL  MeniCAL  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


12rao,  price  E),t.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY  ;  containing 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  Orders.  By  Chart-es  C.  Babinoton'.iM.A.,  F.L.S,,  F.G.S. 
"  Mr.  Eahington's  is  a  very  valuable  contribu^on  to  our  know- 
ledge of  British  plants,  full  of  original  observation  and  good 
critical  remarks.  It  has  also  an  excellent  feature  in  marking  in 
Italics  those  points  in  the  specific  characters  to  which  attention 
is  particularly  demanded.''— Gardene»s'  Chronicle. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster -row. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6rf. ;  free  by- 
post,  3s.  6rf., 
THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row  ;  Noble,  109,  Chancery  lane ;  Crocker,  1,  MU- 
ford-lane.  Strand;  Ward,  103.  Strand  (opposite  E.\eterHall) ; 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,Soho;  Wil- 
son, 338,  Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Argyll  st.),  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  \\s.  and  33s.  Prrry's 
Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  evt-ry  description.  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disngreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  Qd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and 
from  5  till  S.     On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


Ju  t  published,  in  One  Volume  8vo.,  price  3s.  6rf.,  to  Fellows  cf 
the  Society,  and  ns.  to  others,  (or  post  free,  upon  reception  of 
a  Post-ofRco  order,  price  5s,  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  6s.  6d 

A    CATALOGUE  of  the  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 

ii  in  the  GARDEN  of  the  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of 
LONDON.  (Third  Edition.)  Containingthe  Names,  Synonyms, 
Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripening,  and  many 
other  particulars  conorrning  all  the  most  important  varieties  ot 
hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  L'iNG.MAN  and  Co.,  Paternoster- row ;  J,  Hatchard,  Picca 
dilly;  RinttWAv,  Piccadilly ;  Rivinotons,  Waterloo-place;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  6rf.  each. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  Ninety-three  Wood 

Engravings,  Price  6s.  6d. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE    BIBLE,  AND  CON- 

J-     FIRMATIONS  OF  SACRED   HISTORY,  from  the   Mono, 
menis  of  Egypt.     By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

From  tlie  British  Magazine.— "This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  bock,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald.—"'  A  valuable  and  indispensable 
accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell   Home's  Introduction  to  the 

Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.-'*  Nearly  three  hundred  texts  of 

Scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 

volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 

BoouE,  Fleet-street, 


M 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  V0LU.\1E. 
This  day, 

IND     AMONGST     THE     SPINDLES. 

London:  Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®|je  2^atltoaj>  (Bixoniclt 

Of  Saturday  last,  June  29,   contains 

THE  GREAT  MEETING  of  the  RAILWAY  DEPUTATIONS, 
with  tlie  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED,  and  the  SPIRIT  of  the 
NEW  BILL— BOARD  of  TRADE  EQUIVALENTS— THE 
NORTHERN  LINES— THE  NEWBURY  and  BASINGSTOKE 
BILL  REJECTED  by  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS,  after  Approval 
by  the  Commons. 

REPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MEETINGS.— Eastern  Counties— 
Croydon,  with  Mr.  Cubitt's  Report— Lancaster  and  Preston, 
Report  and  Accounts  -  Bristol  and  Gloucester. 

PROJECTED  RAILWAYS.— Scottish  and  Midland  Junction- 
London  and  Manchester — Berwick  and  Kelso. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND    LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES.— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool* 
Manchester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with 
Comments  on  the  respective  Markets. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS.-The  Great  Western. 

RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE.— Sherburn  Timber 
Viaduct  {tvith  Engruoinys). 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS.— Beattie's  Patent  BuflSng  Ap. 
paratus  (uuth  Engravings)  —BdLrlo\v''s  Railway  Key  {with  En- 
graving). 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  Rail- 
way Department. 

Patents,  iron  trade,  traffic  tables,  &c.  &c. 
Order  THe  IKallway  Glsroxiicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

yj  JUNE  29,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Ti^enlj  lour  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Four  pence, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5d. 

REVIEWS  OP,  WITH  Extracts  from — 


Memoirs     of     a     Babylonian; 

Princess 
Tarlton  Jests,  and  News  out 

of  Purgatory,  edited  by  Mr, 

J.  O.  Halliwell 
Neurypnology.or  the  Rationale 

of    Nervous    Sleep,  by  Mr, 

Braid 


The  History  of  Holland,  by 
Mrs.Davies 

Contributions  to  the  Eclectic 
Review,  and  Lectures  de- 
livered at  Broadhead  Chapel, 
Bristol,  by  John  Foster 

Mesmerism  and  its  History, by 
Mr.  Lang 

King  Alfred,  by  Mr.  Fitcbett 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS.— Destruction  of  Antiquities  of  Ireland— 
A  Week  among  the  Glaciers,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE.— Letter  from  China,  giving 
Account  of  Ning-po-Foo. 

OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP.— Southey  Monument  —  Haghe'9 
Drawings— Sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  Library— The 
French  Bar  and  their  misunderstanding  with  the  Bench- 
Congress  of  Delegates  to  the  Paris  Exposition — Death  of 
M.  Saint  Hilaire —Mdlle.  Rachel -French  Restorations — 
Death  of  Abbe  Baiui— The  Order  of  Merit— Noble  Munifi-, 
cence  of  a  Pole— Curious  Ordonnance  at  Madrid. 

SOCIETIES.  —  Geographical  (Level  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
decided— M.Meddcndorff's  Exploration  in  Northern  Siberia) 
— Institution  of  Civil  Enginkkrs  (Account  of  Removal 
of  the  Lighthouse  at  Sunderland  by  Mr.  Murray— Professoff 
Hosking  on  Cuttings— Mr.  Bremner  on  Rebuilding  Piers  of 
Scanlet  Harbour)— Ethnological  (Dr.  Kingon  Intellectual 
Character  of  the  Esquimaux)  — Oxford  Architecturai. 
Society  (On  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture). 

FINE  ARTS.— British  Institution,  Ancient  Masters. 

MUSIC- Contemporary  Musical  Composers— Costa— 7tb  Phil- 
harmonic Concert— MM.  Brizzi,  Seguin,  Bennett,  Szepan- 
oski.  Miss  Roeckel,  and  Miss  Heinke's  Concerts. 

MISCELLANEA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  (Arago  on  Eclipse 
of  the  Moon— Probert  on  Non-explosion  of  Gunpowder)— 
Monument  to  Lord  Durham— Nelson— Lord  Byron's  MSS. 
—Railroad  Bridge  of  Venice  —  Peal  of  Bells  for  York 
Minster— The  Upas  Tree— Shakspeare's  Jug— The  Madonna 
of  Loretto. 

Order  Tlie  .^tlienseum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Sconed  Edition  now  Publishing. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  and  Rules  for  the  Appli- 
cation of  Guano,  as  a  Manure  for  all  Soils  and  Crops;  its 
important  use  and  results,  including  the  Greenhouse  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  also  the  mode  of  applyingthe  same  for  Wheat  j 
Sowing  J  being  a  protection  against  all  insects,  wirewurm,  and 
mildew,  a  saving  of  one-eighth  part  of  seed,  crop  earlier  at  : 
maturity,  an  increase  of  grain  and  straw  with  less  labour,  and 
one-third  less  cost  than  by  bones  or  farmyard  manure.  To  be 
had  of  the  Author  only,  by  letters  prepaid,  inclosing  is. ;  if 
posted  and  paid,  Is.  4d,  by  addressing  J.  H.  Shbppard,  City 
of  Chester. 


Printed  by  William  Bradhdrt,  of  Stoke  NewinRton,  and  Frrduktck  Moiibtt 
Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoko  NewinRton,  bnili  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  printers,  at  their  office  In  Lombard-street,  in  the  precinct  o( 
WhitefriarB.  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No  5,  Charlea-Btreei,  in  the  rarish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Gaiden,  in  tha 
eaid  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  CommaaicatiOBi  ara  to  M 
addreiied  t^  the  Editor.— Saturday,  July  6, 1B44. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  13. 


[Price  6d. 


Airir,   Chemisttj-  AsEOcraiion    ■ 
Apric.  Chemistry,  by  J.  P.  \V. 
Johnsion,  revd.      -        -        .    ■ 
—      Iinpletnents  -        -    i 

'  —       Soc  of  Ensland  -    < 

Ammonia,  fixed  by  gypsum     -     ■ 
—  fixed  by  Gulph.  .icid     ^ 

Ants,  to  destroy       -        -         -4 
Bi-nk     Farm,   Kingston,    gar- 
dens ai.  noticed  -         -    i 
Eoianit-al  Soc  of  Edinburgh   -    4 

Soc.  of Londoa  -    4 

Bran,  sraljeis  of  -  -  -4 
Caledonian  Horl.  Society  -  i 
Calendared  Operaiions  -    4 

ChatTcal  and  salt,  their  efFecl 

on  Tnraipa  -        -        '    < 

Chiswick  Exhibiiion,  jadfies  at  4 
Cirencester  Agric.  Cu.lege  -  i 
Clitoiia  fuigena  -        -        •    i 

Crops,  slate  of  •         -        -     4 

Debeoham  Farmer's  Club  ^  -  4 
"  DiseasPS  of  sheep,"  by  W*.  0, 

Spooner,  revd.        -        -        -    i 
Brainsge  -       .        -       ■    4 

Drummond's  Museum  -  -  4 
Dye,  neiv  Enplish  -        -    4 

East  Loiliian  Husbandry  -    4 

Education,  scieoiilic  -  -4 
Eoicmolosical  Society  -  -  -3 
French  Pelargoaium  vulture  -  4 
Foreit  trees,  to  prone  -  -  4 
Fruits,  to  preserve  -        -J 

Highland  and  Agris.  Society  -  4 
Hops,  to  sow  set'ds  of  -  -4 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  4< 
Hybridising,  remarks  on  ;-  4; 
Insects  infestingOrange  irei-s    4. 


Judges  at  Chisn"ck  Exhibition-  J60  c 

—  at  theKcgent's  Fatk  Eshi- 
bitlun 453  a 

Johnston,  on  Afiri.  Chemistry, 
r  &.-.,rev.        -         -        -        -     470  a 
Laughable  mistake  -        -     470  i 

manure,  farmyard  -        -    407  c 

■ —    Liquid,  to  fis  ammonia  in  467  a 
Museum  at  Siirllng  -       -     4G5  a 

New  Hoiiicultiiral  Expedition  4G3  b 
Orange-tree  insects  -        -    459  b 

Peas,  early  kinds  -        -    463  n 

Peat,  as  a  lop-dresf  inf>  for  land  467  b 
Pelrirgonium,     culture    of     in 

France  -        -        -        -    459  c 

Pipe-tile  machine, description  cf-i60  c 
Potatoes,  li.pull  the  Mns  cms  oiF  461  c 

—  A^h  leaved      Kidney, 
origin  of         -         -         -         -     462  a 

Raspberries,  to  train  -  •  461  b 
Keeenfs  Park  Show,  Judges  at  4',9  a 
Rhudodendrons,  select  -    iH  b 

Il«se-garden  -         -        -     4G0  c 

—    buds,  to  guard  Dgainst 
ivinds  -        -        .        -    460  c 

Salt  and  charcoal,  their  effects 

on  Turnips  -        -        .    4CC  a 

Shelter  for  young  plants  -     4C3  c 

Spooner,  on  '•  Diseases  of  tl  e 
Sheep, "rev.  ...     46!  c 

(,  to  tix  ammonia  467  a 
-    4171  c 
lat'st'cjof   -  -    470  6 


Sulphate  ofiirr 
Thrips,  to  kill 
Tile-draining, 
Toll-bars,  Jaw 


jspectmg 


iilip_.  llamed,  properties  of  . 
'urnip-fly,  prevented  by  steep- 
ing the  seeds  ... 

Whitney's  Comp^ti^inn 


Tu 


NEW  THUNBERGIAS. 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  respectfully  to  offer  two  very 
siiperb  New  SEEDLING  THUNBERGIAS,  which  he  has 
named  Alata  suckbba  and  Al'ramtiaca  superba,  antl  whch 
he  intends  sending  out  the  first  week  in  August  (free  by  post), 
at  5s.  each,  with  allowance  to  the  Trade,  if  three  or  more  are 
taken-  For  description  J,  F.  bejjs  to  refer  to  the  following: 
Editors*  opinions : — Dr.  Ltsdi.ky,  in  last  week's  Chronicle— 
"J.  Fryer.— If  your  seedling  Thunbergias  called  Alata  superba 
and  Aurantiaca  snperba  retain  their  increased  size,  they  are 
certainly  a  great  improvement."  Mr.  Glen.vy,  in  last  week's 
Gardeners'  Gazette—*'  Mr.  Fryer's  Thunbergias,  Alata  superba 
and.  Auranliaca  superba,  are  very  decided  improvements  on  the 
previous  varieties.  The  roundness  of  the  fliwer  is  remarkabie, 
and  shows  what  maybe  done  by  perseverance.  The  yellow  and 
orange  are  both  pure  and  pretty."  Mr.pLAMT.in  the  "  Florists' 
JonrnaP'for  December  last,  describes  them  as  possessing  the 
most  symmetrical  outline  he  ever  saw,  and  forming  a  perfect 
circle— the  segments  of  the  lirnb  overlapping  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  g-ive  Ihe  flower  nearly  the  substance  of  two, 

Cl-ircndon  Nursery.  Camberwell,  I.niid'^n,  July  H,  1SJ4. 
THE    BEST    24    VERBENAS    EVER    OFFERED,  FOR    Sis., 
OR    12    FOR    12s. 

G  SMITH  begs  to  offer  the  following  splendid 
•  Verbenas,  including  all  the  choicest  varieties  of  the 
season,  which  ohtained  the  1st  Prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  London,  July  2;  where  tUey  were  much  admired 
for  their  fine  form  and  brilliant  colours; — viz.,  Azuiea  grandi- 
flora,  Atro  purpurea,  AIro  sanguinea.  Beauty  Supreme,  Brilliant, 
Princess  Alice,  CeUstina,  Wonder,  Queen  of  Wliites,  Woucost, 
"White's  Surprise,  Youeil's  Surprise,  Blue  Qaeeo,  Zutex,  Ex- 
celsa,  Delicata,  Array,  Striata,  Sieciosa.  Princess  Royal,  llislo- 
peana,  Orange  Perfection,  Poolii  variabilis,  Modesty,  Perfec- 
tion, Elegance,  Variegata,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Ingramii,  Renown. 
Stewartii,  Ignescens,  S  imperii,  Howardi',  Boule  de  feu.  A 
lemittancc  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Tolhngton  Nursery.  H<  rnsey  Road,  Islington,  near  London. 


CLARKE  AND  CO.  (late  Henry  Clarke),   respect- 
fully solicit  tbc  attention  of  Market-Gardeners  and  the 
Trade  to    the    under-mentioned    LIST  of  PRICES  of  SEEDS, 
■which  will  be  in  reqoisition  shortly,  and  can  be  lecammended. 
Onion,  best  White  Lisbon      .        .        .        .2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
„       Globe,  or  Flat  Tripoli  .         .         .50         „ 

Cauliflower,  fine  Early 8    0        „ 

Turnip,  early  Stone 10         „ 

Spinach,  Prickly  or  Winter    .        ,        .        .60  per  bus. 

Leltncc,  Brown  or  Bath  Cos— white  seeded    6    0  per  lb. 

„  True  Bath  Cos— black-seeded,  very  hardy  8    0        ,, 

„         Hardy  Green  Cabbage      ,         .         .40         ,, 

„        Blown  Dutch 3    0        „ 

Cabbage,  bupcrfiue  Early  Dwarf  .        .        .26        ,, 
„  „         Early  York      .         .         .26 

„  Nonpareil  (fine)       .         .         .         .26         ,, 

„  True  I.ond(jn  Market      .         .         .26         „ 

„  Drumhead,  or  Cattle       .         .         .16         ,, 

Other  varictiefi  o'  Ca'jbage  seed  from  2*.  6J.  to  3,",  6d.  jer  lb. 

Colewort,  cr  CoUard,  fine  hardy  green         .30        ,, 
A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents.   Twelve  months'  credit  given. 
Seed  WarchouBp,  80,  Htgh&t.  fnppo&ite  the  Town-hall),  Bnro.' 

MESSRS.  J.'&  H.   UKOWN  are  now"B^nding  out 
toany  part  of  the  Kingdom,  the  following  very  desirable 
Planta  for  Bedding  out,  &c, 


Per  doz. 
Anag9llin,  blue  and  red  6s.  od 
DW.  Scarlet  Nasturtium  6  0 
YerbenaB,  12  &or1s  .,40 
Petunia  Punctata  ..90 
Scotelaria  uplcndens  .  0  0 
Fliioz  Drummoodii  .  .  i  0 
Yellow  &  White  China, 

and    8mhh's    Yellow 

Ktjlsctte  Rose  ...go 
FochBlaR,  all  tbc  Icad- 

(otc  varicilct,  includ- 

\ng  ExonicmtlR,  Iff.  &  12     0 
Fine  new  Yellow  Carna. 

tlonn,     .    .    the  pair    3    0 

AIMon  Niirwfy,_fitr)kc  Nfrwington.  h'niUin. 

7]iKANUl!;  AND  LEM(JN.tRliES,  I'O*.  each — 
Vy  K.  HALL  bcK»  to  ad»i(tc  that  he  has  Junt  received  hiw  last 
Importation  of  the  above-named  trec»,  varying  from  iffinclics 
to  4  feet  In  the  »tcm,  which  he  ofrcrB  for  iidlc  at  the  low  mte  of 
lOf,  each.  They  arc  In  excellent  condition,  and  full  of  leaf.— 
on  and  Itallaa  Wareboose,  69,  South  Audlcy-ot.,  Oroavcnor-sfi. 


Per doz. 

ChryBanthemnms,  the 
newest  and  best  va- 
rieties by  name     ,    .    Qs.  Qd 

The  aboue  Plan  I  a  sent  Post-free. 

Gloxinias,  0  varJtUea    .    ^     0 

Fine  blooming  Plants 
of  Achimcne-t,  Grnn- 
difi'jra,  lyntgiflora, 
Pediiticulata,&  Rosea    4    0 

Find  Pliinti  of  Double 
White,  and  other  ap- 
proved Borla  of  Ca- 
melliaH,  well  act  for 
Bloom 28    0 


ROBERT  HALL,  Florist.  Alkrington,  near  Mid- 
dieton,  Lancashire,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Amateurs 
and  Florists  in  general,  to  his  first-rate  Collection  of  AURI- 
CULAS and  POLYANTHUSES,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be 
had  on  prepaid  application. — Alkringt  ;n,  July  8,  1R4J. 


MUSA  CWENDISHII  and  SAPIENTUM,— 
l^ine  Plants  of  the  above  varieties,  at  aOs.  each,  to  be  had 
from  Wm.  Melville,  Welcombe  Gardens,  Straiford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. 


MAGICAL  EFFECT  ON  FLOWERS.— 
Gardeners"  Chronicle,  April  27th. — "I  cannot  speak  of 
POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  in  adequate  terms  of  praise.  I 
tried  it  on  Hyacinths,  and  other  Flowers.  The  effect  was 
magical.  My  flowers  were  the  finest  I  ever  beheld,  and  tliey 
preserved  their  beauty  nearly  double  their  usual  time."— 
iV.  Kidd,  Hamme> smith. 

"  I  write  to  describe  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  POTTER'S 
LIQUID  GUANO  ;  Peas,  Onions,  and  Asparagus  have  been  sin- 
gularly improved  by  it.  People  came  to  admire  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden.'— See  Chronicle,  p.  406. 

*>*  Beware  of  an  inefficacious  imitation.  See  Chronicle,  p. 
405 — "  Humphreys's  Compound." 

Sold  by  most  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 

Factory,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


BENTALLS'    IMPROVED    PAPER    FOR   DRYING   PLAhTd. 

WAND  T.  BENTALL,  iti  soliciting  the  attention  of 
•  Botanists  to  the  above  Paper,  beg  to  submit  to  their 
notice  the  following,  as  one  of  the  numerous  Testimonials  with 
which  they  have  been  favoured  :— 

"  Gentlemen, — Though  my  trial  of  your  new  Botanical 
Paper  has  been  short,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
best  combination  of  the  qualities  required  in  such  paper  that  I 
have  hitherto  met  with,  after  trying  several  kinds,  both  British 
made  and  Foreign. 

"  It  seems  pri)bable  that  your  Paper  will  prove  more  service- 
able to  the  Botanical  traveller  than  the  thick  grey  Paper  often 
sent  with  specimens  from  Germany,  and  much  esteemed  by 
En£;lish  Botanists;  but  having  the  serious  defect  of  extreme 
lial)ility  to  tear,  which  does  not  appear  in  your  Paper.  It  cer- 
tainly ou^ht  to  supersede  the  demy  Grey  recommended  in  the 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh." — 
H.  C  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London. ' 

Professor  Lindlev,  University  College,  London,  &C.  C.  B. 
Babington,  E,=q.,  F.L.S.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have 
also  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  iheir  names  as  strongly  recom- 
mending it. 

May  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers,  Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  of 
their  agents,  Mr.  E.  Newman,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Etshops- 
g3tc. street,  London  j  and  Mr.  tt,  S.  McIntosh,  12,  Catharine- 
street,  Edinburgh. 

For  S'zes  8:  Prices,  s^eGardeneh^  Chrn-nicle,  June  8th  &  15th. 


LYNDOJS'S  PATENT  SPADE.— Sold  by  Green 
and  Constable,  Ironmongers,  36,  King  William-st.,  Lon- 
don-bridge. Horlicultnral  Tool  Chests,  Bright  Ladies'  Spades, 
Money's  Patent  Water  Pots,  Lord  Vernon's  Patent  Hoes,  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Implements. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  ;  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 


BuRBinoE  and  Hsaly  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constaiitly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fi.'ted,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials ot  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  BuRDinoii  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
al&o  to  Mr.  Glenuinnino,  Garden  Architect,  &c,  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 


Plain 
Boiler. 


In.  i  ids. 

10  I  1  6 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 

10 


24 


2  16 

3  10 


SO 


8.  a. 

7  e 

10  6 
12  6 
17  6 


2     6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


30  feet. 


50  (070  ft.  4  In, 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  2fi0  feet. 

."iOO  to  400  feet. 

Coo  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


12  to  20 

Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
C5  to  100 
f  Warm  aKrap- 
<  cry  JCft.  long, 
^andu  pit  50ft. 


If  Slnch  pipe  beuscd.onc-thlrd  more.  If  2-lnch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
Tlic  above  quantities  arc  rough  cstlmatCB,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  tlie  lire,  or  by  icgulHtlng  the 
flro  door.  It  1h  poHHiblc  to  heat  a  much  iiirger  (|U»ritlty  of  pipe 
with  the  hoikT,  but  it  would  he  done  at  great  Johh  of  fuel.  The 
above  proport  lonn  can  be  generally  relied  on  na  a  near  opproxl- 
matioa  to  what  in  correct. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS 

TTUMPHREYS'S      SOLUBLE     COMPOUND.- 

i-i.  A  few  grains  occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water  used  with 
Plants  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  flowers  If  what 
IS  called  a  "  Liquid  Gianni'  is  desired,  a  superior  article  is  ob- 
tamed  at  half  the  usual  cost,  by  dissolving  Half  a  Bottle  of  this 
powder  m  a  quart  of  water,  and  using  a  table-spoonful  to  a  gallon 
in  watering  flower-beds.  Sold  in  boltUs,  \s.  dd.  each,  by  Chemists 
and  Seedsmen.  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurho  and  Co.,  100  Upper 
Thames-street,  London.  '      ^ 

*»*  "In  these  days  of  deception,  it  is  due  to  those  persona 
who  send  out  a  really  good  article,  that  those  who  benefit  by  it 
should  make  it  known."— See  Evidence  of  J.  R.  Pearson 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Chrunicle,  p.  390,  "  Humphreys's  Compound.^ 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  BAiLEYhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat^ 
ing  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  tlie  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societyof  London,  inexecuting- 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick, 

D.  and  E.Bailrv  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes, and  invitenoblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at272,  Holborn,whcretheyhavetheopportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  k  itchen  apparatu  s,  or  range,  adapted  for  thecon- 
tinued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  plete  than  has  hithertobeen  brought  before  the  public, 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals req.uired,  and  which  may  beseen  at  their  Mnniifactory. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechi^rch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged inheatingbuildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offersmost  decided  advantages  overeveryother  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iroa 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  RenhlEj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
Information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 

And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON.; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  July  13.  1844. 

TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's).  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  MAait  FoTnEnciLL,  40.  Upper  Thames-street, 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro-' 
nicle  mu!^t  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of   the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  dally 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  metiiod 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Antilyscd,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaacr,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  tho  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  Into  London  that  is  brought  in  tho  market. 


Price-current,  London,  June  12, 1844; — 


Bones.        .    p.  ton  jC4  lOs.M 
,,    cruehed,6f.i0s.to6    0    0 
,,    calcined  .        .    7    0    0 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.ewt.  2  Ifl    0 

Guano,Peruvinn,p.tn.ii    0    0 
,,      Ichaboo       ,,900 

GypBum  .        ;        ,,200 

Nilruleof  Soda.p.cwLO  14    0 


Nitrate  of  Potash     „  £1 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Snlph. 

acid  .  .  p.lb.O  0 
Rajic  Ctikcs  .  p. ton  4  15 
Salts,  Epsom  f    ^     ^ 

„  Glauber  ..7  0 
Sulphate    of   Ammo- 

nlu,  per  cvvt.,  lOa.  toO  17 


is,U 


Wm.  NoRTiicoTT,  13,  Rooil-lancj  Fonchurch-Btrcot. 
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GUANO.— For  Sale,  in  bs^w  of  1  cwf;.  each  ;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargocR  to  arrive. 

There  being  cniisi<lfiab!e  variety  in  tlie  qualities  of  Gaano 
iniportea  from  difftfrent  i>lnces,  auU  ind'jed  from  the  same 
Island  cacli  parcel  will  l>c  chcniically  aiialyst'd  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  rel  .tivt;  pruiuecu-e  piwer.  A  cupy  of 
such  analysis  will  he  grivcii  to  bnvrrs.  and  also  instructions  as 
to  tliemostappruved  modeof  usinj;  the  (iuatin,  furnished  by  tlie 
experience  of  eminent  Agricult-'rists  in  I£ng:land  and  Scotland. 

Large  p.ircels  will  i>o  deliverc  direct  from  Hie  Ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  SmrtMer  qnaiitilies  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  is,  BiUi'tr-stieet ;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distaDt-e,  at  a  trilling  aJditijuttl  cost.— Apply  to 
jAiviKS  Clark,  ^'1,  IJiiliter-stiect. 

TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAINS  ENGLISH 
GUANO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
suhjecled  to  the  most  rip-njous  Analysis  hy  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  dav,  it  is  pr.ui'^iinced  by  them  to 
be  much  strocieer,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro 
pertie?,  than  the  very  best  samples,  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country."  Price  9/.  per  tun  j  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wliarf,  ratlway.  or  waggon -uflice  in  town. 
—Address,  Fhedbrice  BaAi.\.  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford- street,  Ulackrriars-road.  London. 

N.B. — BireotiOMfl  for  use  sent  with  ail  oriler". 


TURr^IPS,  ^c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUiiLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  allthe  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Gaano,  wliicli  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alilte.  They  contain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useriil,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  jnost  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  bO  tons  of 
liorse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Attificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purjjoses.  Tiiis  is  the  best  protector  yei  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  tJiat  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  euch  Fertiliser, 
10/.  per  ton,  or  l2a.  per  cwt. 

Sold, by  Mr.  Fotukrgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  HAi.LETr,  at  the  Factory,  Uroadv.all,  Llaekfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 

J.  HAf.LETT,  M.D.,  K-c. 

Agents  for  London,  iMessrs.  Winstanlgv.  Cliemists,  7,  Poultry; 
Suffotk,  i\lr.  "W.  Rkvans,  Yo.\ford ;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
and  V/atts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Kcspectable 
country  agents  wanted. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPIIALTE     ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Rolling  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buikliugs  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
■coniiuctor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Materia! 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  It  can  be  had  of  any  lengtli, 
32  inches  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Tho3.  J.  CaoacoN,  8,  lngrarf:-cuurt,Feuchuieh-st.,  London. 


TMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 

JL  of  Soils,  Manures,  and  all  Acaicui-TuaAL  Proulcts, 
nre  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitcueli,,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  with  the  view  of  asCi^rtaining 
whelher  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  j  the  Course 
■will  Comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 

No.  5a,  Hawlcy-road,  Kentish  Town. 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

EAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  ofler 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
■will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jtts  fixed  on  the  premises  fir 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths.  &c.     Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


q^ANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID    and    CLOTH, 

-^  a  Substitute  for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes.— The 
Vitreous  Cloth  proves  its  superiority  over  Glass,  by  producing 
toe  light  most  suitable  to  vegetation,  supciscding  the  neces- 
sity of  any  shading,  preserving  a  healthy  moisture  on  the 
plant,  retaining  its  bloom  to  a  more  lengthened  period,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  not  requiring  so  much  attention.  The  above  (re- 
taining heat)  is  preferable  to  glass  for  Hothouses,  &c.,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  maiutained  with  less  lueL  It  is 
equally  applicable  as  a  covering  for  Fruit  trees,  preserving 
them  from  frost,  blight,  and  excessive  heat.  The  Vitreous 
Cloth,  made  by  machinery,  is  much  superior  to  any  prepared  in 
a  different  manuer.  By  the  use  of  the  Vitreous  fluid,  the  Clolh 
(after  lengthened  service}  may  be  renewed. 

The  Fluid  sold  in  bottles  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  Get.  The  Cloth  2s.  6d. 
and  .Is.  per  yard,  Mauufactured  by  N.  W.  Tannee,  Chemi3t, 
Exeter.  Agents  for  Exeter  and  Vicinity,  Messrs,  Lucombe 
Pi.vcB,  &  Co.,  Exeter  Nursery, 

To  Mr.  N.  W.  3'unner— Sir,  we  have  used  your  prepared 
Cloth,  and  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  wliilst  the  lin-ht 
admitted  through  it  is  very  suitable  to  vegetation,  there  has  been 
no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any  extra  shading  during  the 
very  clear,  bright  weather  which  we  have  so  long  experienced  ■ 
this  we  consider  an  important  point.  Yours,  &c.  ' 

(Signed)  Lucombe,  Pixce  &  Co.,  jExeter  Nursery 

June  21,  1344. 

*4'*  Respectable  Agents  required. 

■\Y^IGiHT'S     STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

'  '  of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  saved  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  discoloration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inventor, 
•  by  the  use  of  the  above  invaluable  instrument.  The  article  may 
be  seen,  and  bills  obtained,  cmtaining  testimonials  to  its  value 
from  experienced  Farmers  who  have  (or  many  years  proved  its 
efficacy,  at  J,  WiticuT's,  Manufacturer,  Ougar,  Essex;  J,andG. 
Deax'k,  Iroumougers,  London-bridge;  audof  any  Ironmonger  in 
the  country.    Piice,  in  box,  with  lock  aod  joints,  2/,  5a. 


HAYMAKING  SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,  and 
others  who  m?iy  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  Lontl^on  Dep6t, 
No.  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lauc,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  mav  he  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
Imn  emenhs  and  Machmerv  mav  he  had  on  application. 


YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  EARL  OF  ZETLAND,  Pri;sidknt. 

THE  SEVENTH  GREAT  ANNUAL  MEETING 
and  EXHIBITION  of  the  above  SOCIETY  will  be  held 
at  KlCflMON'i),  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  7th,  1844,  when 
about  SIX  lUINDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in  Prizes  for 
Stock,  Implements,  Essays,  Drain  Tiles,  Cheese,  &c. 

No  articles  can  be  admitted  for  Exhibition  or  Trial  unless  a 
Certificate  of  Entry  be  filled  up  according  to  the  prescribed 
form,  and  sent  by  Letter,  (not  delivered),  to  the  Secretary, 
Mattukw  M.  Mii.burn,  of  Tliorpfield,  Thirsk,  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  July  24th.  Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of 
Certificate  may  be  had,  free,  on  application  by  Letter,  to  the 
Secretary. 

Fir  the  convenience  of  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  incon- 
venient to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Watson',  of  1, 
Clarence-street,  York,  and  H.  J.  Turnbr,  Esq.,  of  Richmond, 
will  also  receive  entries  and  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary, 
but  all  entries  made  to  them  must  be  at  least  One  Day  before 
the  24th  July. 

Members  of  the  Society  exhibit  all  articles  Free.  Non- 
Members  pay  10s.  for  every  article  or  lot  of  articles,  before 
thry  obtain  their  Ticket  of  Admission  to  the  Show  Fields. 
Persons  become  Members  of  the  Society  by  the  payment  an- 
nually, in  advance,  of  a  Subscription  of  1/ ,  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  who  will  be  glad  to  give  any  infurmalion  re- 
specting the  Society  or  its  meeting. 

By  Older  of  the  Council,  MATTHEW  M.  MILBURN, 

Thorpfiad,  Thirsk,  July  1st,  1844.  Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  &c. 

AT  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Subscribers 
and  Friends  of  the  proposed  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
hdd  at  CIRENCESTER,  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  Earl  Eathurst 
iu  the  Chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
carried:  — 

First— Moved  by  T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  E^q  ,  M.P.,  and  se- 
conded by  Edward  Holland,  Esq.— That  it  appearing  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  giving  a  scientific 
rjid  practical  education  to  young  persons  intended  for  Agricul- 
tural pursuits,  will  receive  adequate  support:  Resolved,  that 
!he  present  Subscribers,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  become 
Subscribers,' until  the  whole  capital  shall  be  subscribed  for, 
constitute  a  company  to  be  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
limiting  individual  responsibility,  for  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution. 

Second— Moved  by  James  Crowdv,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  DAL-nENEV,- That  the  affairs  of  the  Company  shall  be 
carried  on  by  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  Committee  of 
Management,  whicii  is  hereby  authorised  to  apply  for  a  Charter, 
tind  to  arrange  with  Earl  Bathurst  the  lease  of  the  Farm;  to 
call  in  Subscriptions,  and  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  act 
in  other  respects  ;  to  consist  of  18  Shareliolders,  five  to  form  a 
quorum,  and  one-third  of  the  number  to  go  out  annualiy,  by 
lotatioD,  but  tobe  rc-eligible;  and  that  the  foUuwing  form  the 
Committee:  — 


YORKSHIRE      LAND-DRAINING      ASSOCIA-        . 
TION.— At  a  MEETING  of  the   PROVISIONAL  COM-        < 
MITTEE  held  at  YORK,  this  day,  for  the   purpose  of  Allotting 
the  Shares   applied    for    iu    the    Association,    and    on   other 
business- 
It  was  resolved  that  the  number  of  Shares  now  allotted  being 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  Committee   in  proceeding  forth- 
with to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  the  necessary 
Deed  of  Settlement  be  prepared  for  execution.      And  that  such 
of  thePul.'Iic  as  may  yet  be  desirous  of  becnming  Shareholders, 
and  shall  signify  the  same  to  the  Solicitors  (Messrs.  Bl  an  chard, 
RiCHARDso.v,   and   Gutch,  York),  or  to  the  Secretary,  (Mr, 
CUARN-OCK,  Wakefield),  on   or  before   the  31st  of    July  next, 
sliall  be  admitted  [\(  the  number  of  unalloted  Shares  be  suffi- 
cient), on  the  same  terms  as  the  present  Subscribers. 
York,  June  12,  1844,  James  Hamerton,  Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

]\/f  ESSRS.  NESBIT'S  ACADEMY,  38,  KenniDgton- 
-L'JL  lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"  From  Chemistry  alone  further  progress  in  Agriculture  is  to 
be  expected," — Liebig. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry.  The  Pupils  are  practically  taught  in  the 
Laboratories  the  methods  of  analysing  the  various  earths,  soils, 
manures,  &e. ;  and  likewise  the  means  of  detecting  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  from  the  land  by  different  crops.  Land  Sur- 
veying is  also  taught  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

A  copy  of  a  Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.C.  NESEiTto  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Terms 
of  the  School,  which  vary  from  40  gs.  to  70  gs.  per  annum,  may- 
be had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 

Mr.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.,  may  he 
had  of  all  Booksellers. 

References.— Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Author  of 
"Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  Re,  St.  James's  Park, 
Westminster;  G.  F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
"Geology  for  Beg'nners,"  &c.,  British  Museum,  London; 
W.  and  J.  Gibbs,  Esqrs.,  Civil  Engineers,  Devonshire-street, 
Portland. place,  London;  Rev.  T,  Cuffe,  Carlisle  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Lambeth;  R,  Greenhill,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent;  and 
C.  G.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Barming,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

The  School  will  be  reopened  on  Monday,  July  lothj  1844. 


Cliarlcs  Lawrence,  Esq, 
Rev.  Thomas  Maurice 
Mr.  Daniel  Trinder 
Mr.  Edward  Bowly 
Mr,  Edmund  Ruck 
Mr.  James  Ktarsey 
Mr.  Thomas  Stone 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bro.vn 
Mr.  Thomas  lies. 


Earl  Bathurst, 

T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  Esq.,M.?. 

Edmund  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  M.  H.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart. 

Raymond  Cripps,  E^q. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Prower 

Mr.  Henry  Howell 

Mr.  Peter  Matthews 

Mr.  T.Arkell 

Dr.  Daober.y 

Third— Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Prowkr,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kearsey,— That  Earl  Bathurst,  Earl  Ducie,  T.  H.  S.  B.  E. 
Sotheron,  Esq.,  and  Edmund  Holland,  Esq.,  be  the  Trustees  of 
the  Institution. 

Fourth— Moved  by  Mr.  A.  R  Fewster,  and  seconded  by  Rev. 
T.  MAumcE,— That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Eugland  having  given  their  sanction  to  the  holding  of 
a  Meeting  during  the  Session  at  Suuthamplon,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  objects  of  this  Institution  more  generally  known 
amongst  AgricuUurist.s:  Resolved,  that  a  Meeting  beheld  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  23d  instant,  at  Southampton,  and 
that  the  Committee  appoint  a  Deputation  to  call  and  attend 
such  Meeting. 

Fifth— Moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Bcwlv,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
CuABLES  Lawukkck,— That  Earl  Bathurst  be  President,  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Robert  J,  Brown, 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

Sixth,- It  was  Resolved   unanimously  — That  the  thanks  of 
this  Meeting  be  given  to  Earl  Bathurst,  for  taking  the  chair. 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  report  that  iu  pursu;mce  of  the  resolution  in 
that  behalf  passed  at  tne  General  Meeting,  they  have  by  public 
Advertisement  and  otherwise,  invited  Tenders  of  a  suitable 
Site  for  the  proposed  College,  They  ore  happy  to  inform  the 
Meeting  that  they  have  received  tlie  offer  of  a  Farm  on  Lease 
from  Earl  Bathurst,  which,  from  its  giueral  character  and 
situation,  is,  in  their  opinion,  so  well  ada;»ted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution,  that  they  have  no  hesitation  iu  recommend- 
ing that  an  application  be  immediately  made  to  his  Lordship 
for  the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  let  the  Farm. 
The  ConVmittee  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  terms  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Subscribers,  They  have  great 
satisfaction  in  reporting  further  a  very  handsome  offer  on  the 
part  of  Earl  Bathurst,  to  advance  at  very  moderate  interest,  to 
be  added  to  the  rent,  onc-half,  not  exceeding  2U00i.,  of  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

This  Farm  now  consists  of  about  400  acres  of  arable,  and  30 
acres  of  pasture  land,  and  is  situa'ed  about  one  mile  from 
Cirencester,  and  accessible  by  two  good  turnpike-roads. 

The  Committee  are  further  enabled  to  report  that  the  applica- 
tion for  a  Charter  has  been  so  favourably  received  by  Govern- 
ment as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  one  will  be  granted,  provided 
the  Society  consent  that  any  surplus  of  income,  after  paying 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  subscribed  capital, 
shall  be  applied  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution, 

The  Committee  continues  to  receive  such  increasing  support 
and  encouragement,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  fund  for  building 
offered  by  Earl  Bathurst,  they  are  of  opinion  that  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  establishment  ol  the  College  may  at  once  be  safely 
taken.  (Signed)     Raymond  Cbipps,  Chairman. 

Cirencester,  1st  July,  1844. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   MEETING  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

THOMAS  MATCHAM,  of  the  PvOyal  Hotel, 
Southampton,  being  the  sole  appointed  Agent  for  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company,  begs  to  inform 
those  parties  who  intend  sending  Cattle  or  Implements  for  the 
approaching  Agricultural  Show,  that  he  will  be  in  readiness 
at  the  Railway  Terminus  and  the  Portswood  Station  to  convey 
Implements  and  Cattle  to  the  Show-yard  at  very  moderate 
charges,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
at  the  Terminus  of  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway, 
Nine  Elms  and  Southampton.  T.  Matcuaii  requests— to  pre- 
vent disappointment— that  due  notice  may  be  given  him,  with 
full  particulars  of  what  each  party  may  require.  Omnibuses, 
Flys,  and  Post-horses  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  Terminus  to 
meet  the  Trains  for  the  conveying  of  Passengers  to  the  Show. 


DRAWING-ROOM  CLOCKS.  — A.  B.  SAVORY 
and  SONS,  No.  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  invite  attention  to  a  splendid  variety  of  Rosewood, 
China,  Bronze,  and  Ormolu  CLOCKS;  they  go  for  eight  days 
and  strike  tlie  hours  and  half- hours.  Price  4  guineas,  7  guineas 
and  10  guineas  each,  and  upwards.  The  performance  is  war- 
ranted. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  detailed  lists  of  Prices,  and  illustrated  with 
sketches,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  free,  in  answer  to  a  post 
letter. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Stenm-ship,  Jujie  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  vjith  Lea  &  Pee- 
RiN's's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adaptedfor  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
wliich  it  g'vcs  afamousrelish.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hosken.** 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestcrsliire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup :  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
•—Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  3, 1343. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  PEaai.vs, 
Worcester;  Messrs,  Barclay  and  So.v,  Farringdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Sletail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


PAXTON-PLACE,  NEAR  ST.  NEOTS. 

'"rO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Wm.  Medland, 
-L  on  Monday  2;d,  Wedxesuay  24th,  and  Friday,  26th 
days  of  July,  1844,  by  orderoE  the  Executors  of  the  late  H.  P. 
Standlv,  Esq.,  3530  GREENHOUSt?,  ORCHIDACEOUS, 
and  other  Hothouse  PLANTS;  Three  Superior  GREEN  and 
HOTHOUSES,  52  MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS,  and 
2G5  Dozen  of  CHOICE  WINES. 

AnaANGE.MENT.— On  Monday  2ad;  1026  Greenhouse,  328  Or- 
chidaceous, and  574  Hothouse  Plants  and  Cape  Bulbs,  at  Ten 
o'clock.  On  Wednesday  24th,  iGoo  Greenhouse  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  and  the  Hot  and  Greenhouses,  and  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber  Lights,  at  Ten  o'clock.  On  Friday  26th,  the  Wines,  com- 
prising 102  doz.  Port,  38  doz.  Sberry,  80  doz.  East  India  Ma- 
deira, 11  doz.  Claret,  14^  doz.  Hock,  20  doz.  Champagne,  and 
other  Wines,  at  One  o'clock. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  George,  Huntingdon  and  Bed- 
ford ;  Eagle,  Cambridge;  Unicorn,  St.  Ives;  Swan,  Biggles- 
wade; Three  Cups,  Aldersgate-street,  London;  and  of  Wm. 
Medland,  Surveyor  and  Appraiser,  St.  Neots. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  to  pay  a  clear  Five  per  Cent.,  THE 
TOLLS  arising  from  the  Navigation  of  Vessels  laden  with 
Corn,  Coals,  Tmiber,  Stone,  S;c.  &c.,  passing  along  the  River 
Waveney,  from  Bcccles  to  Bungay,  Suffolk,  with  a  Capital  Resi- 
dence, Malting  Office,  Business  Premises,  Src,  at  Bungay. 

The  above  Property  is  let  on  Lease  at  1300/.  per  annum,  six 
years  of  which  Lease  were  unexpired  at  Lady-day  last. 

For   Price   and  further  Particulars  apply  to    Mr.   Butcher, 
Auctioneer,  Norwich. 


VALUABLE   CHURCH-PREFERMENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  NEXT  PRESENTATION 
to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGflALL  INFERIOR,  in 
SUFFOLK.  The  Incumbent  is  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  Net  Income  arising  from  the  Commuted  Titlies,  Glebes, 
and  Surplice  Fees,  average  about  565?.  per  annum.  Also,  the 
NEXT  PRESENTATION  to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGHALL 
SUPERIOR,  possessing  a  Net  Income  of  43/^  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Bltcher,  Auctioneer, 
Norwich, 
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CARNATIONS    AND    PICOTEES.— Grand  ;Exhi- 
bition  now  in  full  bloom,  at  Messrs.  N.  &  B.  Norman's, 
Bull  Fields,  Woolwich.    July  6,  1844. 


GRAND  FLORAL  FETE  &  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION",  will  takeplace  in  the  RoslicrviUc  Gardens, 
Gravesend,  on  Wednesdav,  July  l/tli,  184-1,  when  Prizes  to 
the  extent  of  50/.  for  the  best  productions  will  be  distributed. 
Two  full  JliJitary  Bands  will  be  in  attendance,  and  the  Even- 
ing's ant  U3  jfncnts  will  conclude  with  a  brilliant  display  of  Firc- 
-works.  The  Gardens  will  be  opened  to  the  Public  at  12  o'clock. 
Admission,  Is.  each. 


mji  Cfat^ener^*  Chronicle. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1844. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
T[js5ijAv,        July  23    South  London  Floricullural      .        1  p.m. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  sciit  US  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  Judges  at  the  last  Royal 
BoT.\Nic.\L  Society's  Show  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
He  complains  of  two  things.  The  first  is,  that  two 
or  three  Nurserymen  were  appointed  to  judge  the 
Amateurs'  Roses,  and  three  Amateurs  to  judge  the 
Nurserymen's  in  return,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
themselves  exhibitors ;  so  that,  in  fact,  each  party 
judged  the  other's  Roses,  The  second  allegation  is, 
that  although  one  Nurseryman  was  disqualified,  in 
consequence  of  having  too  many  stems  in  several  of 
his  varieties,  yet  another  Nurseryman,  exhibiting 
two  Roses  without  names,  and  two  others  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  same  name,  received  a  prize  ; 
an  extra  prize,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  he  says, 
awarded  to  an  Amateur  who  had  fallen  into  the  same 
error  which  disqualified  the  Nurseryman.  This 
method  of  judging  he  complains  of  as  unfair ;  and 
Tery  justly,  if  true. 

But  upon  making  inquiry,  we  find  that,  as  to  the 
first  allegation,  no  Nurseryman  whatever  was  among 
the  judges  of  Roses,  nor  were  there  two  sets  of 
judges  for  those  flowers ;  so  that  the  first  statement 
is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  requires  no  further  com- 
ment. The  second  charge  is  answered  by  the  judges 
thus  : — There  was  but  one  Nurseryman's  stand  that 
did  not,  as  far  as  the  judges  could  discover,  comply 
■with  the  regulations,  and  that  one  was  otherwise 
inferior,  in  their  opinion,  to  those  which  received 
prizes.  Not  one  of  the  Amateurs  complied  with  the 
regulations,  and  therefore  the  judges  had  to  decide 
whether  they  would  refuse  prizes  to  the  whole  of 
them,  or,  as  they  were  all  alike  in  error,  determine 
their  merits  without  reference  to  the  regulations. 
They  decided  upon  the  latter  course —  and  they  did 
right. 

Our  correspondent  adds  that "  Fair  play  is  a  jewel;" 
and  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  He  too  will,  we  trust, 
agree  with  us  in  thinkingthat,  as  other  persons  are,  no 
doubt,  under  the  same  misapprehensions  as  himself, 
this  mode  of  noticing  his  communication  is  more 
in  the  spirit  of  that  good  old  English  maxim,  than 
the  insertion  of  it,  without  comment,  would 
have  been. 


Thocgh  HYBniDisiNG  has  already  led  to  import- 
ant results,  they  are  probably  nothing  compared  to 
what  may  be  expected  to  come  of  it.  We  anticipate 
through  its  assistance  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of 
cultivated  plants,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
even  a  few  years  do  not  bring  us  acquainted  with 
races  of  trees,  esculents,  corn,  and  forage  plants,  of  at 
least  as  much  importance  in  their  way  as  those 
■which  have  already  appeared  among  fruits  and 
flowers  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
Eubject,  and  to  point  out  what  the  principles  are 
which  the  experimenter  has  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  effect   is  produced  by  applying  the  pollen  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another.     The  pollen  in- 
dicates the  male  parent,  the  stigma  the  female.     In 
performing  the  operation  it  is  necessary  to  use  these 
precautions  : — The  female  flower  must  be  deprived  of 
her   stamens   before  they  burst  and  disperse  their 
pollen  ;    and    as    soon   as  the   stigma  is   glutinous 
enough   to  hold  it  fast,  the  pollen  must  be  applied 
■B'ith  care.     Should  this  care  not  he  taken  the  stigma 
is  very  likely  to  be  inoculated  with  tlie  pollen  of  her 
own  or  some  other  flower,  and  then  the  pollen  which 
it  is  intended  to  use  will  not  take;  for  it  must  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  a  sligma  once  inoculated 
cannot  be  inoculated   again.     From  want  of  these 
precautions,   people  are  continually   fancying  they 
have  obtained  hybrids  when  they  have  only  gained 
natural  fieedlinijfi.     At  least  half  the  specimens  of 
M>-cal!cd  hybrids  sent  to  us  for  examination,  arc  not 
bybridincil  at  all.     When  the  IJean  of  Manchester, 
who  is  the  greatest  of  all  authorities  in  this  matter, 
wishca  to  obtain  a  cross,  he  always   endeavours  to 
force   the  female  parent  before  others  of  its  kind 
blow,  BO  as  10  be  insured  against  acciilental  inocula- 
tion from  pollen  floating  in  the  air.    Want  of  atten- 
tion to  Ihete  minutia:  has  led  to  some  singular  errors 
on  the  part  of  a  very  ingenious  correspondent,  who 


fancied  he  had  obtained  seedlings  between  Crinum, 
Ismene,  Buphane,  Calostemma,  &c.,  while  he  had 
only  raised  the  usual  seedlings. 

It  is  hard  to  say  within  what  limits  the  operation 
may  be  successfully  practised.  The  general  rule  is 
that  plants  only,  which  are  very  nearly  related,  are 
able  to  inoculate  each  other.  But  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  this.  At  least  we  know  that  very  near 
connexions  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  great  aversion  for 
one  another.  For  example,  a  Raspberry  and  a  Straw- 
berry aie  first-cousins,  yet  they  appear  to  have  no 
mind  for  an  alliance.  A  Gooseberry,  Currant,  and 
Black  Currant  are  still  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
their  repugnance  seems  invincible  ;  at  least  nobody 
has  yet  found  means  to  hybridise  them  with  each 
other,  though  many  have  attempted  it.  On  the 
other  hand.  Heaths,  different  as  they  are  from  each 
other,  intermingle  freely ;  Cereus  speciosissimus  is 
readily  inoculated  by  the  night-flowering  Cereus; 
and  even  the  creeping  Cereus  has  been  crossed  with 
the  former ;  the  Rhododendron  will  fertilise  the 
Azalea  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  Red  Cedar  has  on 
several  occasions  been  found  to  inoculate  the  Ameri- 
can Arbor  VitEe,  the  issue  from  which  is  that  curious 
whipcord-branched  plant  called  in  the  gardens  Thuja 
filiformis.  This  singular  shrub  was  so  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery  at  Hack- 
ney, and  has  since  been  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
at  Paris.  These  facts  open  a  very  wide  field  for 
inquiry,  and  are  especially  valuable  as  affording  evi- 
dence that  the  limits  of  hybridising  are  far  from 
being  narrow. 

In  the  midst  of  many  experiments  conducted 
without  exactness,  from  which  no  safe  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  there  are  some  which,  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  the  Dean  of  JIanchester,  seem  to  justify 
the  important  inference,  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
properties  of  the  male  parent  will  be  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  hybrid.  For  example,  Mr.  Herbert 
crossed  the  long-yellow-cupped  common  Dafpjdil, 
with  the  small  red-edge-cupped  Poet's  Daffodil ;  and 
the  seeds  of  the  common  Daffodil  furnished  a  bulb 
with  most  of  the  attributes  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus. 
The  same  gentleman  also  obtained  cut  of  a  capsule 
of  Rhododendron  ponlic^jm,  inoculated  by  Azalea 
pontica,  seedlings  which  had  entirely  the  habit  of 
the  latter  or  male  parent. 

In  like  manner  the  arborescent  crimson-flowered 
Rhododendron  atlaclerense  was  raised  from  the  seed 
of  the  dwarf  pallid  R.  catawbiense  hybridised  by  the 
arborescent  crimson  R.  arboreum  ;  and  when  the 
common  scarlet  Azalea,  with  its  crimson  flowers  and 
narrow  leaves,  was  inoculated  at  Highclere  by  Azalea 
pontica,  Mr.  Gower  found  that  its  seeds  produced 
plants  much  more  like  the  male  than  the  female 
parent.  Exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions  to  this, 
do  no  doubt  exist,  and  hybrids  could  be  found  who 
are  either  half-way  between  their  father  and  mother, 
or  more  like  the  mother  than  the  father;  but  as  far 
as  any  means  of  judging  at  present  exist  these  would 
seem  to  he  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  ;  and  there- 
fore the  greater  influence  of  the  male  may  be  taken 
as  a  tolerably  safe  guide  in  all  experiments  upon  this 
interesting  art.    

In  resuming  the  important  subject  of  the  Scale 
Insects  infesting  the  Orange  plantations  in  the 
Azores,  and  elsewhere,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
are  two  others,  of  the  same  family,  which  affect  those 
trees.  The  most  formidable  one  is  named  Coccus 
Hesperidum,  which  we  have  frequently  observed  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  Lemon  and 
Citron,  as  well  as  of  the  Orange ;  and  in  greenhouses 
it  is  said  these  scales  will  attach  themselves  to 
Myrtles  also,  when  they  are  kept  rather  warm.  This 
animal  is  covered  with  an  elliptical  shield,  which  is 
inseparable  from  it,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  with 
a  pale  margin.  It  is  a  difficult  pest  to  exter- 
minate ;  and  although  many  modes  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  best  will  not  succeed,  unless  apphed  with 
care  and  perseverance.  Lime  and  Tobacco-water 
may  be  thrown  with  the  syringe  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  the  worst  of  which  must  be  cut 
off,  collected  into  baskets,  and  immediately  burnt. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  coldest  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  young  are  inactive  ;  for  we  have  seen 
them  running  about  as  late  as  November  in  a  green- 
house. We  would  also  recommend  a  decoction  to  be 
made  of  shag  Tobacco  and  water,  say  1  lb.  to  a  gal- 
lon, in  which  the  leading  shoots,  when  affected, 
should  be  immersed  ;  and  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, it  may  be  ascertained  at  what  degree  of 
strength  and  heat  this  liquor  may  be  used,  so  as  not 
to  injure  vegetation,  and  yet  destroy  the  animals. 

There  is  found  also  upon  the  Oranges,  especially 
attached  towards  the  crown  and  around  the  stalk,  a 
smaller  oval  scale  ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and 
something  like  an  oyster-shell  when  magnified,  being 
slightly  convex,  with  the  anterior  edge  pale  and 
membranous.  It  adheres  very  closely;  and  those 
which  we  removed  left  a  whit  B|iot  beneath.  Un<ler 
one  of  these  scaleawefound  a  fleshy  (Jrange-coloured 


female,  with  eight  or  ten  shining  eggs,  of  an  oval 
form,  and  a  Lemon-colour.  The  mother  was  firmly 
fixed  by  her  rostrum,  which  is  more  slender  than  the 
finest  hair;  and  it  was  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  with  such  force,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  remove  her.  Ileneath  another  scale  were  two 
or  three  smaller  ones,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
young  under  their  parent ;  for,  on  removing  these 
rninute  scales,  which  were  bright  brown  on  the  disc, 
little  females  were  disclosed,  similar  in  colour  to  the 
eggs.  It  is  not  a  httle  remarkable  that  these  are  a 
totally  distinct  species  from  that  which  inhabits  the 
leaves ;  indeed,  they  belong  to  different  genera.  The 
leaf-scale,  having  the  shield  attached  to  the  animal, 
is  arranged  under  the  Linnean  group  called  Coccus ; 
whilst  that  on  the  fruit,  as  we  have  just  shown,  is  not 
attached  to  the  scale,  which  forms  a  distinct  shield; 
and  this  structure  characterises  thegenus  Aspidiotus. 

It  is  fortunate  that  little  need  be  apprehended  from 
this  scale ;  for  no  remedy  but  the  destruction  of 
the  fruit  could  avail  in  its  extirpation.  But  shoidd 
it  ever  make  its  appearance  in  any  numbers,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  gather  the  affected  fruit  at  once  and 
burn  it. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  insects  will  find 
the  economy,  &c.  of  several  species  discussed  in  last 
year's  Gardeners' Chronicle ;  but  we  may  here  state, 
that  the  males  of  the  three  species  of  Coccidse  in- 
festing the  Orange-trees  are,  we  believe,  unknown  to 
naturalists.  They  are  no  doubt  exceedingly  minute, 
with  two  little  white  wings  and  two  tails,  similar  to 
those  of  Coccus  Aceris,  figured  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent., 
pi.  717.  It  would  be  of  essential  service  to  destroy 
these  gentlemen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fertility  of 
the  females ;  and,  since  our  first  notice  of  the  subject, 
it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  if  the  application  of  any  of 
the  adhesive  paintings  of  clay,  marl,  &c.  cUd  not 
destroy  the  old  females,  which  might  e.-cape  the 
operation  of  scraping,  from  being  stationed  in  the 
forks  or  upon  young  branches,  still  they  woidd,ifdone 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  prevent  the  young,  pos- 
sibly, from  iiatching,  or  at  least  from  seeking  fresh 
spotsfor  subsistence  ;  and  ifthis  end  only  were  accom- 
plished, the  Mussel-scale  must  disappear  the  follow- 
ing season.  We  also  think  that  the  delicate  males 
would  be  sealed  up  in  their  cocoons,  from  which  they 
issue  backwards. 

Having  thrown  out  these  hints  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  scales  which  affect  the  Orange- 
trees,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  observe,  that  as  one 
of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  its  readers,  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunities,  to  the  most  effective 
modes  of  destroying  noxious  insects,  we  trust  that 
such  as  have  Apple  and  Pear-trees  affected  by  the 
Aspidiotus  conchiformis  Avill  try  experiments,  and 
communicate  them  through  this  channel,  by  which 
means  they  may  assist  materially  in  saving  the 
Orange-groves  of  the  Azores. — R. 

FRENCH  CULTIVATION  of  the  PELARGONIUM 
(^Continued  from  page  443.) 
Propagation. — Tfiis  is  usually  effected  in  two  ways — 
by  seed,  and  by  cuttings  ;  the  last  mode  is  practised  to 
preserve  the  choice  varieties,  and  the  other  to  obtain 
new  ones  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  seed  will 
produce  pbnts  similar  to  those  from  which  it  is  taken  : 
that  scarcely  ever  happens.  Cuttings  are  generally  taken 
when  the  plants  have  ceased  iJowering,  when  they 
must  be  cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  leaf  above 
the  shoot  of  that  year.  Strip  off  two  or  three  leaves 
from  the  lower  part,  and  the  stipules,  or  little  leaves, 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  ;  the  cutting  should 
be  cut  across  immediately  under  a  joint,  then  jjlanted  in 
a  small  pot  with  the  soil  well  pressed  around  it,  but  not 
so  as  to  hurt  the  bark.  The  watering-pot,  if  the  earth 
be  damp,  will  not  be  required,  otherwise,  a  slight  water- 
ing will  be  necessary  ;  after  which  they  must  be  left  to 
dry  in  the  open  air,  then  placed  under  a  frame  upon  a 
hotbed,  and  shaded  whenever  the  sun  shines  on  them.  In 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  they  will  have  taken  root,  and 
must  then  be  exposed  to  the  air,  by  opening  the  top  of 
the  frame  ;  at  night  they  should  be  left  entirely  unco- 
vered ;  and  when  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  open  air, 
they  should  be  put  into  beds  in  an  open  situation,  in 
order  to  make  them  hardy  and  strong.  When  the  fibres 
have  lined  the  sides  of  the  pots  like  network,  they  require 
to  be  put  into  larger  pot?,  in  which  they  may  remain 
until  the  general  time  for  repotting.  There  are  two 
ct'ier  modes  of  taking  cuttings,  which  succeed  at  least 
09  well.  A  border  being  well  dug,  pulverised,  and 
raked,  lines  ore  to  be  drawn,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  inches  from  each  other  ;  the  cuttings  prepared  as 
described  ore  then  planted  in  rows,  and  the  name  of  each 
variety  is  painted  on  small  wooden  or  lead  labels.  The 
planting  finished,  drive  into  the  ground  at  each  end 
a  small  wooden  fork,  and  lay  a  stick  across  them,  to 
siqiport  a  mat  to  shade  the  cuttings  from  the  sun.  After 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  matting  should  he  put  on 
later  in  the  morning,  and  taken  off  earlier  m  the  even- 
ing, and  it  should  never  be  spread  in  rainy  weather. 
In  pots  five  or  six  inches  in  diomcter,  plant  four  or  (ivo 
cuttings  around,  an  inch  from  the  sides;  water  them  very 
gently,  and  then  range  the  pots  under  the  shade  of  a 
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hedge  or  wall,  taking  care  that  no  drops  from  it  fall  upon 
tbem  ;  by  those  methods  very  few  cuttings  are  lost, 
because  though  they  may  be  exposed  to  much  rain,  the 
evaporation  is  greater  in  the  open  air  than  in  a  house, 
where,  though  the  confined  heat  and  moisture  would 
cause  them  to  take  root  quickly,  those  agents  of 
vegetation  would  also  occasion  their  decay.  Though 
cuttings  may  be  taken  at  all  seasons,  with  the  requisite 
precautions,  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  are 
the  most  favourable. 

Increase  hj  Grafting. — If  you  ■wish  to  have  two  or 
three  different  varieties  on  the  same  stem,  choose  a  plant 
with  the  same  number  of  branches  that  you  wish  to  have 
of  colours.  Cut  off  the  tops  of  these  branches  the  even- 
ing before  they  are  grafted,  as  low  as  possible  ;  and  when 
the  excess  of  sap  has  evaporated  through  the  incisions, 
select  an  equal  number  of  strong  grafts  (from  stocks  of 
equal  vigour,  so  that  there  be  an  evenness  and  uniformity 
in  the  parts  of  the  plant),  from  9  ins.  to  10  ins.  in  length; 
insert  them  in  the  incisions,  bind  tliem  with  soft  liga- 
tures, cover  them  with  fresh  Moss,  and  place  them  under 
a  bell-glass  shaded  from  the  sun  until  the  grafts  have 
taken  well. 

Saving  the  Seed.  —  The  seed  must  be  gathered  gra- 
dually as  it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  for  since  all  the  flowers 
do  not  blossom  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  will  not  ripen 
simultaneously.  You  may  know  when  to  collect  them 
by  the  brown  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pod  ;  the 
pod  then  becomes  detached  from  the  calyx,  and  if  not 
carefully  watched,  may  be  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
The  seeds  should  be  put  into  paper  bags  and  kept  in  a 
very  dry  place,  until  a  suflScient  quantity  has  been 
collected.  Those  which  are  collected  at  hazard 
may  sometimes  produce  good  varieties,  but  those 
from  choice  plants  are  far  preferable.  Seed  may  be 
raised  bo  as  to  produce  plants  participating  of  the  nature 
of  two  different  stocks.  Suppose  two  Pelargoniums  in 
flower,  of  different  colours,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  have 
these  two  colours  united  in  the  same  flower  :  to  effect  this 
combination,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  out  the  stamens 
of  that  which  you  intend  to  become  the  parent,  then  take 
a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  and  remove  with  it  as  much 
as  you  can  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  mother 
plant,  using  great  caution  lest  that  organ  be  injured. 
The  stamens  may  also  be  cut  as  fast  us  they  ripen,  and 
the  anther  applied  to  the  pistils  of  the  flowers  that  are  to 
be  fertilised.  You  must  operate  upon  flowers  equally 
advanced,  or  repeat  two  or  three  times  this  operation,  in 
case  the  pistil  is  not  fertilised  the  first  time.  In  order 
to  render  the  operation  (which  ought  to  be  always  re- 
peated) more  complete,  the  fertilised  plant  ought  to 
be  kept  apart  from  every  other,  and  covered  with  gauze, 
to  protect  it  from  bees  and  other  insects,  which  would 
extract  the  nectar  ;  but  seed  may  be  obtained  which  will 
give  excellent  varieties,  without  taking  all  this  trouble, 
provided  it  be  taken  from  flowers  of  first-rate  merit. 


ON  GATHERING  FRUITS. 

This  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to; 
for,  upon  the  manner  in  which  fruits  are  gathered  depends 
the  succees  of  their  keeping,  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  preserved.  No  fruits  should  be  gathered  when 
dew  is  upon  them,  or  in  dull,  cloudy  weather.  On  this 
important  point  every  gardener  agrees.  I  cannot  too 
severely  condemn  the  mode  of  gathering  the  more  com- 
mon fruits,  as  Apples  and  Pears,  at  one  sweep :  although 
a  common  practice,  even  with  the  best  of  gardeners,  it  is 
a  bad  one.  All  fruits  should  be  gathered  as  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  that  in  the  most  careful  manner.  It, 
however,  often  happens,  even  in  the  most  congenial 
climates  and  tituations,  that  a  portion  of  the  fruit,  of  the 
same  tree,  and  even  on  the  same  branch,  will  arrive  at 
maturity  sometimes  before  the  others  ;  the  ripe  portion 
should  be  gathered  immediately,  and  carried  carefully 
to  the  fruit-room,  which  should  be  cool  and  dry.  Here 
they  may  be  laid  upon  the  shelves,  or  tables,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  and  covered  over  with  canvas,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, and  to  keep  the  dust  from  settling  upon  them, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  gathered,  when  the  whole  should 
then  be  immediately  packed  for  preservation. 

There  have  been  many  plans  recommended  for  gather- 
ing the  more  delicate  fruits,  of  which  I  entirely  disap- 
prove.^  What  I  would  recommend  is  to  gather  them  by  the 
hand  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  possible,  and  lay  ihem 
gently  in  baskets,  previously  padded  and  lined  with  some 
soft  material,  such  as  wadding,  and  carried  without 
delay  to  the  fruit- room  ;  the  shelves  should  be  previously 
covered  with  canvas,  or  some  such  material.  In  good 
gardens,  I  would  recommend  that  the  fruits  which  are 
in  any  way  difficult  of  being  detached  from  the  tree, 
should  be  cut  of  the  twigs  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors, 
into  a  padded  basket  held  beneath  for  their  reception. 
This  may  be  considered  to  be  a  tedious  way  of  gathering 
fruits ;  I  grant  it  is.  But  if  we  consider,  we  will  see 
that  the  fruit  thus  carefully  gathered  will  repay  the 
trouble,  by  keeping  longer  fresh  and  sound.  I  can 
boldly  assert,  that  there  is  more  fruit  injured  by  im- 
proper gathering  and  storing,  than  by  any  other  means. 

In  proof  of  this,  if  gardeners  would  take  an  Apple  or 
Pear  which  has  been  gathered  in  the  usual  way,  and  lay 
it  aside  for  a  day  or  so,  then  carefully  peel  it,  they  will 
find  it  bruised,  though  not  observable  before.  How  does 
this  happen  ?  I  answer,  that  it  occurred  during  the 
operation  of  gathering,  carelessly  laying  them  in  cane 
baskets,  and  in  carrying  them  to  the  fruit-room  ;  they 
are  also  hurt  in  moving  them  from  one  shelf  to  another. 
It  is  a  general  practice  in  large  gardens,  to  intrust  the 
gathering  of  fruits  to  persons  who  are  regardless  how 
they  gather  them  ;  and  this  is  a  source  of  much  mischief, 
as  the  fruit  is  often  much  injured  by  them. 


It  was  a  common  practice,  and  is  in  some  places  now, 
to  allow  the  fruit  when  ripe  to  fall  of  its  own  accord  ; 
and  many  plans  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  injury  by  falling  on  the  ground.  Fruiis  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  trees  till  sufficiently  ripe  to  fall  of  their 
own  accord  are  much  too  ripe  for  preserving  for  any 
length  of  time.  Some  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Plums, 
&c.  will  not  keep  over  a  day  or  two  ;  and  the  flavour  of 
tlie  fruit  thus  allowed  to  fall  will  be  much  deteriorated. 
There  are  certa'n  criteria  by  which  we  may  know 
with  great  nicety  when  fruit  is  in  a  proper  state  for  ga- 
thering. Most  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  part  freely  from  the  tree  when  ripe.  Plums 
should  be  handled  in  the  most  careful  manner,  otherwise 
the  bloom  will  be  rubbed  off  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
little  fine  flour  should  be  carefully  dusted  over  them,  but 
with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Apricots  should  be  gatheied 
when  the  side  next  the  sun  feels  soft,  which  may  be  as- 
certained by  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger.  This 
fruit  adheres  firmly  to  the  trees,  and  would,  if  not  ga- 
thered, remain  until  it  was  over-ripe,  and  had  become 
mealy.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Pears  fall  of 
their  own  accord  when  fully  ripe  ;  but  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  for  reasons  before  stated.  The  best 
plan  is  to  gather  all  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  stone- 
fruit,  some  time  previous  to  their  arriving  at  maturity, 
to  place  them  in  a  warm  room  to  accelerate  their  ripen- 
irng,  if  they  are  required  for  immediate  use.  A  good 
citerion  with  Apples  and  Pears  is  to  cut  up  a  fruit  of 
average  ripeness,  and  if  the  seeds  have  acquired  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  gathering ;  but 
if  they  remain  white,  the  fruit  is  not  ripe,  and  should  re- 
main some  time  longer  on  the  trees,  even  supposing  a 
slight  frost  should  intervene.  Some  sorts  of  Pears 
and  Apples  which  have  had  a  slight  touch  of  frost 
are  not  injured  by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a  finer  flavour.  If  severe  frost 
should  set  in  before  the  late  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  on 
the  walls  (which  in  some  cold  and  unfavourable  climates 
will  be  the  case)  have  arrived  a*;  proper  maturity  for 
gathering,  they  should  be  covered  by  suspending  canvas 
or  bunting  in  front  of  them.  Having  procured  the  proper 
materials,  andcut  or  sewed  them  into  convenient  lengths, 
they  should  then  be  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  walls 
by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes  of  sufficient  strength,  and 
to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  at  2  or  3  feet  Irom  the 
wall;  this  covering  should  always  be  tsken  off  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  replaced  in  the  evening  ;  by 
this  means  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees 
much  longer,  free  from  frost.  If  Apples  have  been  pit- 
ted in  the  manner  previously  recommended,  and  if  very 
severe  frost  should  occur,  the  pit  sliould  on  no  account 
be  opened  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  that  the  frost 
has  reached  them ;  if  it  is  opened  air  will  enter,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  the  entire  loss  of  the  fruit.  When  ihe 
frost  has  d'iappeared  the  pit  may  be  opened  with  safety. 

Cherries. — This  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  quite 
ripe.  I,  however,  would  recommend  a  portictn  of  them 
to  be  gathered  before  being  quite  ripe,  and  if  required 
for  immediate  use,  they  should  be  suspended  over  a  hot- 
house flue  in  a  basket,  in  order  to  accelerate  tlieir  ripen- 
ing. The  remainder  may  be  kept  in  air-tight  tin  cases, 
of  a  broad  and  flat  form,  packed  in  a  little  fine  dry  char- 
coal. Beech-flowers,  cr  bran,  until  they  are  required 
for  use. 

Strawberries  and  liaspberries. — For  these  fruits,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no  means  adopted  for 
their  preservation  for  any  length  of  time.  I  would  re- 
commend  that  the  fruit  which  has  begun  to  cliange 
colour  (which  some  will  do  before  others)  should  be  ga- 
thered, and  placed  in  a  hot-house  to  accelerate  the 
ripening  ;  this  will  afford  a  succession.  Fruits  gathered 
in  this  manner  and  surrounded  with  silk-paper,  and  then 
packed  in  tin  cases,  thoroughly  air-tight,  with  a  little 
charcoal  sprinkled  amongst  them,  will  be  found  to  keep 
for  some  lime  ;  the  later  sorts  of  these  fruits  should  only 
be  preserved.  The  flavour  of  these  and  other  fruits  of 
this  nature,  which  have  been  preserved  in  this  manner, 
will  not  be  so  fine  as  those  that  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plants  and  ripened  by  the  sun.  However,  fruits 
preserved  in  this  way  will  be  found  useful  for  dessert, 
when  those  in  the  open  air  are  finished. 

Walnuts,  Chesnuis,  Filberts^  Sfc.,  should  not  be 
gathered  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  fall  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  trees.  It  will  often  happen,  however, 
in  late  seasons,  that  the  winter  will  be  far  advanced, 
especially  before  Chesnuts  drop,  therefore  they  should 
be  gathered  by  means  of  ladders  ;  but  on  no  account 
should  the  trees  be  beaten  with  sticks,  which  is  a  very 
common  practice,  but  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
After  they  are  gathered  they  should  be  divested  of  their 
outer  shells,  and  gently  dried,  after  which  they  miiy  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  casks,  in  fine  dry  sand  or  charcoal, 
in  alternate  layers,  and  placed  in  a  dry  cellar  ;  the  ca^ks 
or  boxes  should  be  elevated  on  bricks,  to  prevent  rats 
and  mice  from  destroying  them,  which  will  be  the  case 
if  they  once  gain  admittance. 

Packing  for  Carriage. — This  is  also  an  important 
point  to  be  attended  to,  especially  when  over-ripe  fruits 
have  to  be  sent  to  any  distance.  In  this,  as  in  preserv- 
ing and  gathering,  different  methods  have  been  adopted, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  without  success.  Baskets, 
for  packing  fruits,  should  on  no  account  be  used  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  I  would  recommend  two  boxes,  to  be 
of  different  sizes,  with  false  bottoms,  and  secured  with  a 
lock  and  two  keys, — the  one  to  be  kept  by  the  person 
who  packs  the  fruit,  and  the  other  by  the  person  who 
unpacks  it.  Boxes  made  of  inch-deal  have  been  recom- 
mended  by  some ;  these  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well;  if  they  have  been  made  thoroughly  air  and  water- 


tight. In  packing  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  the  heaviest 
should  always  be  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  the  more  deli- 
cate on  the  top,  each  fruit  being  previously  surrounded 
with  clean  linen  or  fine  paper,  and  packed  amongst  bran. 
Beech  or  Hazel-flowers  ;  fine-powdered  charcoal  will 
answer  equally  well,  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried  pre- 
vious to  being  used.  Whatever  material  has  been  made 
use  of  for  packing,  when  the  fruit  is  taken  out  it  should 
be  properly  cleaned,  and  laid  in  some  cool  cellar  until 
required  for  use,  first  taking  all  bruised  ones  out  and 
throwing  them  away;  for,  if  they  are  left,  they  will 
impart  a  musty  flavour  to  the  others.  For  packing 
Grapes,  I  would  recommend  bran  thoroughly  dried,  first 
putting  in  a  layer  of  bran,  then  Grapes,  shaking  a  little 
amongst  the  berries,  which  will  fill  up  any  spaces  between 
them,  and  likewise  prevent  them  from  bruising  each 
other ;  when  unpacked,  the  bran  will  fall  out  frooi 
amongst  them,  and  if  any  remain,  it  should  be  removed 
with  a  small  painter's  brush;  the  berries  should  then  be 
treated  as  before  directed,  when  they  ■will  be  ready  for 
the  table. 

The  smaller  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants^ 
&c.,  should  be  packed  in  flat  tin  cases,  and  on  no  account 
should  a  large  quantity  be  put  into  the  case ;  if  this  is 
done,  they  will  not  be  fit  for  use  at  their  journey's  end. 
AH  these  small  fruits  should  be  packed  in  bran,  which 
can  be  easily  removed  when  they  are  unpacked  ;  this  will 
prevent  them  from  bruising  one  another.  When  un- 
packed, they  should  then  be  laid  in  sonie  cool  apartment 
until  they  are  required  for  use. — John  Mcintosh. 
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Pnshhig  Eye. — Sometimes  a  jet  from  an  eye  wiU 
start  before  the  winter,  and  grow  an  inch  or  more  ;  and 
this  (if  not  killed  by  severe  weather — a  matter  to  be 
dreaded  with  a  small  and  delicate  shoot),  will  show  a  ten- 
dency to  burst  into  leaf  with  the  first  intimation  of  spring. 
This  is  not  desirable,  as  it  would  form  one  straight 
leader  ;  and  yet,  from  the  little  rings  around  it  appearing 
so  undefined,  and  no  buds  being  clearly  perceptible,  the 
only  chance  of  life  appears  in  the  summit.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  ;  and  in  order  to  delay  it,  and  cause 
the  sap  to  form  buds  on  either  side,  the  little  shoot  may 
be  shortened  to  three  or  four  rings,  and  left  about  an  inch 
long;  buds  will  then  form  on  each  side  of  its  base,  as 
well  as  from  the  rings,  and  instead  of  a  single  stronger 
leader,  the  tree  will  form  a  little  head  at  once.  This 
mode  ought  to  be  adopted  also  (when  wood  only  is  re- 
quired) with  the  buds  of  the  previous  seasons'  insertion, 
by  nipping  off  the  point  of  the  shoot  when  three  or  four 
eyes  have  been  formed  ;  in  this  case  the  plant  has  not 
advanced  enough  to  suffer  the  evil  of  a  check,  but  rather 
a  restraint,  which  being  only  just  sufficient  to  increase 
the  impatience  of  the  plant  to  start  into  action,  does  not 
diminish  the  quantity  of  wood  to  be  formed,  but  by  mul- 
Uiil\iiig  the  shoots,  keeps  it  nearer  home  and  forms  a 
better  head,  yielding  more  buds  to  work  from,  and  soontT 
thAn  if  left  to  run  up,  and  for  this  reason  less  inclined  to 
flower  ;  this  mode  of  treatment  presuppo.ses  the  plant  to 
be  both  healthy  and  in  good  ground. 

Guards  ayainst  Wind. — The  inserted  buds,  when  ve- 
getating, have,  as  has  been  before  observed,  no  immediate 
junction  with  the  stock  ;  to  prevent,  therefore,  their 
being  knocked  out  by  the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  a 
small,  but  not  flexible  twig,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  leiving  a  foot  sticking  out  above  ;  and 
when  the  jets  are  a  few  inches  long,  to  tie  them  with  s 
piece  of  bast  to  this  guard  to  defend  them  from  injury. 

It  sometimes  happens,  on  looking  at  the  buds  which 
have  taken  and  sprung  several  inches,  that  a  want  of 
vigour  may  be  observed  in  some  particular  shoot,  which 
droops  as  if  about  to  die  off.  On  examining  this,  it  will 
be  found  that  just  at  that  place  where  the  ripening  had 
commenced,  a  slug  has  been  at  work,  and  eaten  half-way 
through  the  shoot ;  whether  it  is  that  this  operation  is 
performed  by  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  end,  and  eating  it  when  dead,  or  merely  to  devour 
tiiat  small  portion  to  which  it  has  applied  itself,  does  not 
appear,  though,  from  the  habits  of  the  animal,  the  former 
is  not  improbable.  However  this  be,  slugs  seldom  sever 
the  shoot  the  first  time  they  attack  it,  but  always  return 
and  finish  what  they  have  once  begun.  If  the  shoot  were 
left  to  itself,  the  slug,  or  the  next  gust  of  wind,  would 
destroy  it.  To  avoid  this,  a  small  stick  may  be  laid 
alongside  the  shoot,  and  both  bound  round  and  round 
gently  with  bast  (covering  tlie  shoot  close)  to  the  top,  the 
leaves  only  being  left  out,  thus  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  attack  of  the  animal,  for  at  least  two  or  three 
inches.  A  dead  cabbage  or  other  leaf  may  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  enemy 
will  be  found  under  it  in  the  morning;  while  by  the  pre- 
caution taken,  rhe  shoot  will  be  protected  from  further 
injury,  unless  a  fresh  attack  be  commenced  beyond  the 
ligature. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Chiswick  Exhibition  and  the  Judges. — A  com- 
munication in  the  last  Number  of  the  Chronicle^  signed 
"  One  of  the  Judges  (not  of  Heaths),"  demands  more 
notice  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Although  your 
correspondent,  in  his  evident  ignorance  of  the  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  Ihe  judges,  which  year  after  year  have 
been  published  by  the  Society,  and  also  in  the  animus 
which  pervades  his  communication,  appears  more  in  the 
character  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  than  of  "  One  of 
the  Judges,"  I  will  suppose  him  to  be  what  he  terms 
himself;  and,  granting  this,  I  would  ask,  Whether  the 
instance  he  so  pointedly  alludes  to,  and  so  strongly  con- 
demns, is  the  only  one  that  ever  came  under  his  notice 
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duriDg  his  extensive  judicial  experience?  If  not,  from 
what  motive  has  this  particular  case  been  selected  from 
all  others  as  the  groundwork  of  his  animadversions  ?  It 
surely  cannot  be  possible  that  a  judge  who  professes  so 
much  liberality,  would  thus  wantonly  accuse  his  fellows 
of  "exceeding  their  duty,  overstrained  discretion,"  &c., 
at  the  instigation  of  any  disappointed  exhibitor.  For  the 
sake  of  his  consistency,  I  hope  that  this  very  just  judge 
was  not  one  of  the  fruit  censors,  because  they  acted  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  that  governed  me  and  my 
colleagues  ;  they  withheld  the  principal  prize  from  the 
Grapes  exhibited  by  market-gardeners,  because  in  their 
opinion  the  Grapes  did  not  deserve  the  principal  prize  ; 
they  likewise  gave  a  Silver  Bauksian  Medal  only  to  the 
second  best  Grapes  in  the  same  class,  thus  lowering  .the 
best  production  one  degree,  and  the  second  best  produc- 
tion three  degrees  in  the  scale  of  prizes.  Of  course  your 
very  censorious  correspondent  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  this,  or  he  would  not  have  blamed  us  exclu- 
sively for  merely  doing  the  same.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  so  prominently  forward,  that  I  feel  bound,  in 
justice  to  myself  and  colleagues,  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  our  decision  was  formed.  There  were  two 
collections  of  sis  Heaths  exhibited,  one  belonging  to  a 
nurseryman  and  the  other  to  a  private  gentleman  ;  con- 
sequently, as  they  stood  in  different  classes,  and  did  not 
compete  one  against  the  other,  each  would  have  been 
entitled  to  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  had  the  plants  been  good 
enough  to  deserve  it.  The  judges,  however,  considered 
that  they  were  not,  because,  although  there  were  some 
very  good  plants  in  both  collections,  they  were  not  all 
good  ;  and  it  was  our  opinion,  and  still  is  mine,  that 
there  ought  to  be  six  good  Heaths  shown  to  deserve  a 
reward  of  4/.  In  the  nurseryman's  collection  all  the 
plants  were  in  good  health,  but  two,  if  not  three  of 
them  were  much  too  young  and  small  to  justify  their 
admission  into  a  collection  of  six.  The  best  grown 
plant,  because  the  most  difficult  to  grow  well,  in  the 
other  collection,  was  splendens ;  the  other  five  (if  I  re- 
member correctly,  but  certainly  four)  were  critically 
compared  with  plants  of  the  same  kinds  which  formed 
part  of  a  collection  of  twenty  in  the  same  tent,  and  in 
every  instance  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  belonging  to 
the  smaller  collection  ;  we  considered,  in  fact,  that  three 
separate  collections  of  six  plants  might  have  been 
selected  from  the  aforesaid  collections  of  twenty,  good 
enough  to  beat  the  two  small  collections  now  in  question. 
Our  decision,  therefore,  was  not  governed  by  "ideal 
notions  of  perfection,"  but  by  critical  examination  and 
careful  comparison  ;  and  however  loudly  interested  or 
inconsiderate  persons  may  clamour  against  it,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  no  conscientious  man,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  good  Heaths,  would  have  decided  differently. 
The  office  of  censor  at  horticultural  Exhibitions  is  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one,  for,  however  anxious  a  man  may 
be  to  do  right,  there  are  always  some  who,  from  interest, 
ignorance,  or  pique,  are  ready  to  repudiate  his  judgment, 
or  impugn  his  equity.  In  the  present  case  there  must 
bave  been  a  stronger  motive  than  ordinary  to  induce  a 
person,  who  acknowledges  that  he  has  himself  been  per- 
secuted by  similar  complaints,  to  come  forward  volun- 
tarily and  make  a  charge  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  add  my  testimony  to  one  part  of  the  statement  you 
made  in  reply  to  "  One  of  the  Judges."  I  have  myselt 
been  a  judge  at  the  Society's  Exhibitions  for  several 
years,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  I  ever  known  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Society  attempt  to  lower  the  prizes  which  the 
judges  had  awarded  ;  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
awards  consequently  rests  upon  that  body,  and  I,  as  one 
of  them,  am  ready  at  all  times  to  take  my  share  of  it ; 
you  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  append  my  name  to  this 
communication  if  you  think  proper. — One  of  the  Judges 
Df  Heaths. 

What  is  a  Flamed  Tulip  ? — I  am  induced  to  ask  this 
question  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  at  the  Tork 
Tulip  Meeting.       In    the  York  Tulip  schedule  flamed 
varieties  were  mentioned,  and  sums  of  money  attached  to 
themas  prizes,  and  being  a  judge  upon  that  occasion,  I 
■very  naturally  refused  to  judge  as  flamed  flowers  those 
which  the   committee  had   selected  as  such,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  having  had  a  beam  up  the  centre. 
An  umpire  was  called  in  to  decide  the  dispute,  and  the 
decision  was  given  against  me  for  this  reason,  viz. — 
because  the  flowers  had  the  mother  or  breeder  colour  in 
them.      In  answer  to   what  is  a  flamed  Tulip  ?   I  will 
quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Groom,  given  in  the  *'  Florist's 
Journal"  for  July,  1840.     In  page  ^7,  line  loth  from  the 
top,  after  describing  a  feathered  Tulip,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
— '*  Next  to  this  comes  the  flamed  flower,  which  should 
have,  besides  the  feather,  a  rich  beam  up  the  rib  of  each 
of  the  petals,  branching  off  on  either  side,  and  the  points 
meeting  the  feather  ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  suf- 
ficiency  of    the  ground-colour   between  the  flaming,  to 
display  it  to  the  greatest  advantage."   In  this  de8cri])tion 
of  a  flamed  Tulip  I  perfectly  agree  :  for  what  constitutes 
a  flamed  Tulip  except  the  beam  ? — and  the  cause  of  the 
beam  is  this  : — The  Tulip  in  breaking  from  the  breeder 
leaves  a  portion  of  the   mother  or  breeder  colour  which 
mng  up  the  centre  of  the  petal,  and  then  strikes  off  wiih 
the  real  colour  to  the  feathering  ;  but  why  this  itt  so  is  a 
mystery  which  we  cannot  unravel.     It  is  so,  however, 
and  we  can   only  surmise.       To  say  it  is  an    imperfect 
break  would  not  do,  at  the  majority  of  the  fine«t  Tulijis 
are  what  are  t4:rmcd  flamed  ones  ;  and  if  on  that  account 
tbcy  are   diiqualified,  tberc  will   only   remain  a  few  of 
what  ore  termed  first-rate  varieties.     What  is  Salvator 
Kosa  ? — a  flamed  variety.     Would  you  disqualify  one  of 
tbe  6ncst  Tulips  In  coUivatlon  on  account  of  the  beam, 
or  tbe  mother  colour,  whichever  yon  may  be  pleased  to 


term  it  ?  What  are  Pandora,  Thalia,  Reine  de  Sheba 
alias  Mentor,  Ponceau  tres  blanc  alias  Madame  Cata- 
lina,  Aglaia,  Bijou  des  Amateurs,  Bacchus,  Cerise  ii  belle 
Forme,  Donziiti,  Marcellus,  lago,  Holmes's  King,  Poly- 
phemus,Camarine,  &:c.  ?  Further — What  says  the  Editor 
of  the  "Florist's  and  Amateur's  Annual?"  In  his  pro- 
perties of  the  Tulip  he  divides  them  into  six  parts,  and 
in  his  6th  section  of  the  properties,  he  comes  to  the 
marking,  and  he  thus  writes  : — '*The  marking  of  the 
petals  regular  and  uniform,  whether  it  be  a  broad  or 
narrow  feather  round  the  edges  of  the  petals  which  are 
exposed,  or  a  flame  up  the  centre,  and  branching  off,  and 
though  very  rarely  uniform  ia  this  respect,  the  neurer 
approach  the  better.  So  much  in  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties for  showing."  But  the  writer  must  have  forgot  this 
published  opinion,  when  so  lately  as  the  29th  of  June  he 
says — *'  No  flower  can  be  good  for  show  if  it  has  the 
breeder  colour  in  it  ;'*  and  on  the  6th  July  he  says — "  A 
Tulip  should  not  have  any  of  the  breeder  colour  in  it." 
I  can  only  account  for  this  on  the  following  grounds, 
namely  : — The  question  has  not  been  fairly  stated  to 
him.  If  it  was  a  feathered  variety,  and  had  breeder 
colour  in  it,  I  agree  with  him  that  it  ought  to  disqualify 
a  pan,  providing  the  other  pan  or  pans  have  not  the  same 
glaring  fault.  There  has  never  been  but  one  instance, 
I  believe,  of  the  beam  and  feathering  being  of  the  same 
colour  ;  but  I  must  admit  that  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  colour  of  the  feathering  so  much  the  better,  A 
Tulip  in  the  north,  if  the  beam  is  very  pale,  is  not  con- 
sidered of  £0  much  value  as  one  very  dark.  Aglaia, 
although  a  pretty  variety,  is  very  defective  in  the  beam. 
In  some  instances  it  is  uncommonly  pale,  and  at  other 
times  the  colour  is  tolerable.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  others.  If  tbe  taste  of  the  York  florists  is  correct, 
then  it  will  be  a  mere  mockery  to  offer  prizes  for  flamed 
Tulips,  if  those  only  which  are  what  are  termed,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  neither  feathered  nor  flamed,  are  to  be  classed 
as  such,  I  have  a  work  before  me  upwards  of  100  years 
old,  written  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  florist  Nicholas  Van 
Kampen,  and  the  properties  he  lays  down  are  in  accord- 
ance with  what  has  been  previously  expressed.  The 
authorities  quoted,  however,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
Tulip-grower,  they  being,  as  they  are,  the  opinions  of  the 
best  florists  in  the  country  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  proper- 
ties already  alluded  to  will  for  the  future  form  the 
standard  of  a  flamed  Tulip,  being  persuaded  that  they 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  all  Eng- 
land, excepting  within  a  circuit  of  about  30  or  40  miles 
round  York.  I  must,  injustice  to  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  and  their  neighbourhood,  say  that  their  opinion 
is  in  accordance  with  the  general  one,  and  all  flamed 
flowers  are  judged  according  to  Mr.  Groom's  standard. 
— John  Slater,  Cheetham  llUl,  near  Manchester. 

Raspberries. — In  the  *'  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  the 
practice  of  training  trees  upon  a  horizontal  plane  is  con- 
demned, and  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  plan  are 
given.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  such  a  mode  of  training 
exposes  a  tree  as  much  as  possible  to  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion." A  proof  of  this  has  occurred  with  me  this  season. 
A  part  of  my  Raspberry  plants  is  tied  to  upright  stakes, 
another  portion  is  arched.  We  had  a  severe  frost  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  20ch  of  May,  which  did  consider- 
able injury,  and  Raspberries  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  suffering.  Those  plants,  however,  that  are  trained 
in  an  upright  manner,  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
those  that  are  arched.  They  are  growing  in  the  same 
soil  and  situation  j  on  some  of  the  arched  plants  scarcely 
any  fruit  have  set,  and  I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the 
failure  than  that  they  have  had  a  greater  surface  exposed 
to  the  frost  than  the  others. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

Plantations. — Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject;  and  whilst  the  advocates  of  the  several  methods 
recommended  for  the  improvements  of  our   plantations 
have  occasionally  differed,  so  far  as  to  afford  room  for 
controversy,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said,  that  such  dif- 
ference was  not  so  much  in  principle,  as  in  degree;  con- 
sequently the  discussions  which  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen,  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  merits   or  demerits 
of  any  particular  system,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  an 
acknowledged  system  ought  to  be  carried.  Of  the  advan- 
tages  resulting   from    the   operations   of    pruning  and 
thinning,   no   one  in    the   smallest    degree   acquainted 
with  the  management  of  young  plantations  entertains  a 
doubt ;  but  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  their 
operations  oue;ht   to  be  performed,   and  the  extent  to 
which  they   ought  to   be   prosecuted,    there    are    still 
many  waverers  ;  and  if  those  who,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Press,  have  favoured  us  with  their  views  and  notions 
on  these  important  points,  differed  in  degree,   so  also 
have  their  followers;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  hand 
of  the   wood-forester   of    the   present   day,    so   far  as 
regards  pruning  and  thinning,  is  heavy  or  light,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
same.     The  writer  has  been  led  into  these  remarks  from 
what  occurred    to  him    on    a  late   visit   to  the  woods  at 
Nerquis,  in   Flintshire,   belonging  to  Dr.  Thackeray,  of 
Cliester,  (a  gentleman  favourably  known  as  a  planter  of 
forest-trees.)     The  plantations  here  alluded   to  extend 
to  about  450  acres.     They  were  planted  by  Dr.  Thacke- 
ray, in    1814,    and    have   been  pruned   every  year,  and 
throughout  the  whole  year  round  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  (some  of  the  trees   several  times  in  one 
year,)  the  effect  of  which  bus  been,  that  whilst  there  is 
perhaps    not   another    plantation    in    the    kingdom    of 
similar  extent,  where  the  proper  system  of  early  pruning 
and  thinning  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  same  degree  of 
nicety,  there  is  not  to  be  met  with,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  a  plantation  more  uniformly   thriving,  or 
that  bids  fairer  to  become  in  time   a  source  of  wealth  to 
tbe  proprietor,  an  ornament  to  tbe  country,  and  a  luxury 


to  all  who  possess  any  taste  for  magnificent  forest-trees. 
In  these  plantations   there   is  no    exemption  from   the 
pruning  process, — every  tree  in  the  wood  having  been 
reared  under  the  influence  of  the  knife  and  chisel.     The 
Oak,  the  Ash,  and  Elm,   together  with  the  Larch,  the 
Scotch  Fir,  the   Spruce,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Pine 
tribe,  are   made  to  share  the   same  fate  <?  and  in  every 
case  the  success  has  been  complete.     There  are  many 
who    maintain  that   pruning  of  a  kind  so  rigorous  as 
that  here  instanced,  is  calculated  to  weaken  and  produce 
sickness  in  the  stem  ;  and  there  are  others  who,  while 
they     approve    of,    and    extensively   practise    pruning 
of  all  descriptions  of  hard-wood,  object  to  the  process 
being  extended  to  Larch  and  Fir,  on  the  ground  that  if 
it  would  not  be  detrimental,  it   would  at  least  be  an  un- 
necessary expense.   Without  meeting  these  objections  by 
a  train  of  arguments,  which  might  be  satisfactorily  done, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  evidences  of  results  prove  the 
contrary ;     and   were   those   who    still   adhere    to   the 
objections  noticed,  only  to  visit  the  plantations  forming 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  there  would  be  no  resisting 
the  evidence  which  they  furnish ;  there  they  would  not 
merely  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  beneficial 
effects  resulting  from   a  complete    system  of   training, 
but  they  would  also  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  an  opposite  course  of 
management;  for  in   the  plantations,  not  only  in  that, 
but    in  the  adjoining  counties  —  particularly  in  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  planted  at  the  same 
time,    and  possessing  greater  natural   advantages — the 
system  of  "  Let  nature  work,"  appears  to  have  met  with 
but  small  interruption.      In  the  one  case  we  have  clean 
vigorous  stems,  standing  at  proper  distances,   and  uni- 
formly handsome  ;  whereas  in  the  other  we  have  only  a 
thicket  of  dwarfish  bushes   grown   wild  from  neglect, 
and  having  more  the  appearance  of  puny  shrubs  than 
forest  trees  ;  and,  but  for  abundant  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  failure  in  this  would,  no   doubt,  as  in  similar 
cases,  be  attributed  to  an  unfavourable  climate,  sterility 
of  soil,  or  some  such  cause;  in  short,  to  everything  but 
the  real  cause — neglect  of  culture.     In  highly  favoured 
situations  trees  will  push  up  almost  in  defiance  of  neglect : 
it    is    not    so,    however,   in  regard  to   all   situations  ; 
and  those  who  would  successfully  grow  timber  on  poor 
mountain-land,  must  have  recourse  to  the  arts  devised 
by  human  skill,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for 
favourable  results.     As  a  further  proof  of  the  good  effects 
of  early  and  regular  pruning,  there  are  some  trees  grow- 
ing at  Craiglelo,  near  Ruthin,  in  Denbighshire,  planted 
also  by  Dr.  Thackeray,  about  38  years  ago,  for  W.  Jones, 
Esq. ;  several  of  these  contain  upwards  of  35  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  and  they  were  regularly  pruned  for  14  years 
after  they  were  planted.     The  situation  of  the  planta- 
tions noticed  above  is  not  by  any  means  favourable  ;  that 
at  Nerquis  stands  at  least  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  a  northern  exposure,  and  is  as  poor  mountain- 
land  as  is  almost  anywhere  to  be  met  with.     It  was  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Thackeray  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
planting,  for  a  mere  trifle ;  yet,  although  planted  only  in 
1814,  many  of  the   Larches  contain  from  8   to  9  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  there  are  Oak  saplings  that  measure 
from  25   to  30  feet  in  length,  and  that  girt  from  30  to 
32  inches  at  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  from  these,  and 
other  similar  instances,  we  may  conclude  that  very  great 
improvements  might  be  effected  in  planting,  by  adopting 
a  system  of  treatment  of  the  kind  practised,  in  the  cases 
to  which  I  have  directed  attention.     In  most  parts  of 
North   Britain   the  art  of   pruning,  accompanied    with 
proper  thinning,  is  well  understood  and  generally  prac- 
tised ;  but  there  are  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  equally 
adapted  for  planting,  of  which  so  much  cannot  be  said  ; 
indeed,  in  the  principality  generally  the  woods  are  ne- 
glected, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  indif- 
ference on  this  subject  so  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  offspring  of 
ignorance. — A  Scotchman,  Wales. 

Thrips. — These  are  more  easily  destroyed  in  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon-frames  than  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  conser- 
vatory. Let  a  common  Cucumber-frame,  say  a  two- 
light  box,  be  provided  with  12  or  16  common  garden 
flower-pot  pans  large  enough  to  hold  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  water;  fill  them  and  place  thembetween  the  plants, 
or  wherever  it  is  convenient ;  procure  as  many  pieces  of 
fresh  unslacked  lime  as  you  have  pans,  and  pour  on  eacli 
piece  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  ;  then  place  the 
lime  in  the  pans  of  water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  part 
on  which  the  hartshorn  was  dropped  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  afterwards,  shut  down  the  lights 
close,  and  let  them  remain  so  for  two  hours.  If  the  sun 
shines  so  much  the  better,  provided  you  have  not  too 
strong  a  bottom-heat.  By  this  means  a  gas  is  generated 
which  is  destructive  to  animal  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
beneficial  to  plants.  In  the  case  of  Cucumber-frames, 
the  pans  of  water  may  remain  until  the  water  evaporates, 
and  the  Cucumbers  will  even  be  all  the  better  if  the  pans 
are  again  filled  up.— PT.  P.,  Shirley  Nitr scry. 

Potatoes.'— V\i\]\x\%  off  the  blossom  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  practised  most  beneficially  for  more  than  20 
years.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  the  plants  exhaust 
themselves  in  forming  seed-pods,  the  produce  of  the  roots 
must  be  diminished.  Let  any  sceptic  select  four  rows  of 
Potato-plants,  planted  at  the  same  time  and  of  the  sams 
sort,  and  from  rows  1  and  3  pluck  off  every  blossom  aa 
it  appears,  and  upon  the  plunts  in  rows  2  and  4  permit 
every  blossom  to  come  to  maturity,  and  when  the  roots 
are  ripe  let  him  weigh  the  produce  of  the  rows  1  and  3 
against  the  produce  of  the  rows  2  and  4,  and  communi- 
cate the  result  honestly  to  the  Chronicle  ;  and  I  shall  bo 
surprised  if  he  persists  in  permitting  hiu  l*otatoea  to 
expand  their  bloom.— .(4  West  Counlrymani 
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Ash-leaved  Kidney  Polalo. — The  origin  of  this  Potato 
is  imperfectly  known ;  it  was  raised  from  seed  of  the 
Mouse  Kidney  near  40  years  since,  at  Retford,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, by  John  Holberry,  a  shoemaker  of  that 
town.  I  seeded  it  in  1826,  and  raised  several  varieties 
of  Kidney  from  it,  but  none  of  them  was  so  good  as  the 
original. — /'.  ^Y.  O. 

IVhiinfT/'s  Composition Mr,  Whitney,  I  see,  up- 
holds his  statement  that  a  quart  will  coat  twice  75  square 
feet.  I  can  only  say  I  applied  his  liquid  with  my  own 
hand,  and  so  carefully,  that  the  process  of  scraping  "  nest 
day  with  a  card  "  was  superfluous — there  was  nothing  to 
scrape.  I  used  it  too,  as  hot  as,  without  a  varnishcr's 
stoved-room,  could  be  done.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  eking  out  a  second  coating  for  60  feet  and  a  few 
inches  of  the  glazed  calico.  It  is  still  qixite  possible 
that,  working  in  a  large  way,  with  large  brushes,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  liquid  retaining  naturally  its  heat  a 
longer  time,  and  with  an  apartment  regulated  for  the 
especial  purpose,  Mr.  Whitney  may  effect  what  he  says. 
So  respectable  a  man,  as  I  believe  him  to  be,  cannot  have 
intended  io  deceive  the  public;  but  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion,  nevertheless,  that  his  statement  will  disappoint 
them,  as  to  the  above  point. —  fV. Another  corres- 
pondent writes  thus  : — I  have  tried  Whitney's  Composi- 
tion for  a  covering  for  a  turf-pit.  The  material  used 
was  calii'o  at  4:d.  per  yard.  I  find  it  answer  the  purpose 
admirably  ;  but  it  comes  greatly  deficient  in  covering  the 
extent  of  cloth  specified  in  the  printed  directions.  The 
pit  I  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  half-hardy 
plants  ;  after  they  were  turned  into  the  beds,  T  introduced 
Heaths  and  various  other  plants,  all  of  which  thrive  under 
it ;  while  those  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  scorching 
rays  of  this  uncongenial  season  are  of  a  sickly  hue.  I  do 
not  consider  bookmuslin  a  suitable  article  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  I  think  the  stronger  the  calico  is,  the  better.  One 
of  my  workmen  unluckily  put  his  foot  through  one  of 
the  lights  ;  in  that  case  the  glazier  could  be  of  no 
service  to  us ;  we  had  recourse  to  needle  and  thread. — 
James  Melville,  Gardener,  Marston  Rectory.  [We 
have  an  endless  tissue  of  complaints  of  the  same  kind, 
and  our  own  experience  confirms  our  correspondents' 
statements.  It  is,  therefore,  not  worth  dwelling  further 
on  the  subject.] 

Peas, — With  regard  to  the  Early  Kent  Pea,  in  addition 
to  what  an  "  Arbroath  Gardener"  says,  I  would  state 
that  I  sowed  it  and  the  Early  Warwick  on  the  6th  of 
February,  on  the  same  border,  and  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances.  I  could  have  gathered  the  Kents 
on  the  last  day  in  May,  but  there  being  a  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  5th  of  June, 
they  were  received  for  that  occasion,  when  although  there 
■were  seven  exhibitors  of  Peas,  my  Early  Kents  won  the 
first  prize;  they  were  about  11  or  12  days  before  the 
Warwicks— i/.  it/.,  Cheshire. 


^^  ^Foreign  Correspondesioe. 

Sociite  Royale  D* Horticulture  de  Paris.  —  This 
Society  has  again  shown  its  incapacity  of  getting  up  any- 
thing like  a  fine  floral  Exhibition,  although  it  can  and 
has  during  the  past  week  drawn  together  2000  or  3000 
plants  (such  as  are  daily  seen  in  the  markets)  which  may 
delight  or  amuse  the  idlers  of  Paris  ;  but  to  suppose  that 
any  possible  benefit  can  accrue  to  Horticulture  as  these 
Shows  are  now  conducted,  is  a*complete  mockery;  pre- 
posterous regulations  will  most  assuredly  render  abortive 
the  patronage,  influence,  and  money  lavished  upon  this 
Society.  What  would  be  thought  in  England  of  a 
management  which  required  conformity  to  rules  like 
these? — "1st.  AU  pUnts  to  be  in  the  room  before  J2 
o'clock  on  Monday,  and  placed  in  lots  upon  the  ground 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges.  2nd.  The 
judges  will  examine  the  lots  and  award  prizes  on  Tuesday, 
between  10  and  4  o'clock,  after  which  exhibitors  must 
remove  their  plants  from  tlie  ground  and  arrange  them 
upon  stages.  3d.  The  public  will  be  admitted  fiom 
10  to  6  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  during  which  time  each  exhibitor  must  pay 
attention  to  his  own  plants."  Would  it  have  a  single 
exhibitor:  I  think  not,  let  the  prizes  be  ever  so  tempt- 
ing ;  yet  such  is  the  system  adopted  here.  Is  it,  then, 
marvellous  that  France,  v^ith  all  its  advantages  of  locality 
and  climate,  should  be  fifty  years  behind  England,  Bel- 
gium, or  Germany,  either  in  new  plants  or  successful 
culture.  Great  exertions  had  been  made  to  render  this 
fete  attractive,  for,  independent  of  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Society,  were  four  Gold  Medals,  one  from  the 
Duchesse  d^Orleans  for  the  best  collection  of  plants ; 
another  from  the  Princesse  Adelaide  for  a  new  rose  ;  a 
third  from  some  Udy  patronesses  for  the  finest  plants  in 
flower;  and  a  fourth  for  the  finest  forced  fruits  ;  beside 
two  large  Silver  Medals  from  the  city  of  Paris  and  the 
Luxembourg  for  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  but  even  here  the 
same  mismanagement  was  apparent,  for  these  prizes 
■were  only  publicly  made  known  a  few  days  before  the 
Show.  They  certainly  do  the^e  things  better  in  Eng- 
land.    The  weather  was  splendid  during  the  whole  week 


hut  too  hot  for  the  Roses,  which  cut  but 


a  very  sorry 


figure  even  by  Wednesday,  when  the  public  was  admitted. 
The  company  was  not  so  numerous  as  usual  ;  perhaps 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  Champs  Elysees  might 
have  caused  this;  nevertheless,  several  thousand  persons 
visited  the  Orangerie  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  was  free 
to  all  the  world.  As  to  fine  specimen  plants,  scarcely 
one  was  to  be  found.  Messrs.  Gels,  as  usual,  sent  a 
large  collection  of  Cacti  and  miscellaneous  plants,  amon'^ 
which  was  a  good  Cattleya  Mossije,  Oncidium  papiUo, 
Maraillaria  dolichocentra,  sericata,  and  Melocactus  ce- 
phalonophus ;  but  the  very  small  number  of  plants  in 
flower  was  a  great  detraction  from  its  beautv.    The 


Gold  I^Iedal  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  was  awarded  to 
it.  M.  Morel  showed  Brassia  macrostachya,  Leelia  cin- 
nabarina,  Gongora  maculata,  and  Oncidium  pulvinatum. 
M.  L'Homme  gained  the  Society's  first  prize  for  hot- 
house plants,  among  which  were  Latania  sinensis,  Co- 
lumneaLindenii,  Anthurium  Hookeri,  Hoteia  japonica, 
Candollea  cuneiformis,  Sabal  Adansoni,  Adiantum  tene- 
rum,  Cheilanthes  lendigera,  together  with  a  pretty  col- 
lec'.ion  of  indigenous  Orchises.  The  Roses  in  pots 
were  very  poor  after  those  I  have  just  seen  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Beck  in  England.  The  varieties  were 
good,  but  the  plants  badly  grown  :  in  the  same  collection 
might  be  seen  standards  5  feet  high,  and  others  12 
inches,  which  showed  a  miserable  want  of  taste.  The 
collection  of  M.  Margottin  gained  the  first  prize — some 
flowers  of  Comte  de  Paris,  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg, 
Smilhii  Gigantesqne,  Bougere,  IMaufals,  Suchet,  Reine 
des  lies  Bourbon,  Aubernon,  and  La  Reine,  were  very 
large.  M.  Rene  was  second,  and  also  showed  good 
flowers  of  Gombault,  Lady  Warrender,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
Lamarque,  Devoniensis,  Comte  de  Paris,  Paul  Joseph, 
and  Madlle.  Hardy ;  but  the  weather  was  evidently  too  hot 
to  see  them  to  advantage.  Seedling  Roses  (cut)  were  nu- 
merous, and  the  Gold  iVIedal  from  the  Princesse  Adelaide 
was  gained  by  M.  liardy  for  a  large  flower  very  much  like 
the  old  yellow  China,  which  was  named  Madame  Ade- 
laide ;  he  had  also  another  pretty  seedling,  named  Prin- 
cesse de  Juinville,  in  the  shape  and  way  of  Aime  Vibert, 
with  a  sulphur  tint.  In  his  general  collection  were 
some  fine  blooms  of  Belle  Portugaise,  a  bright-red  hy- 
brid, Dupuy,  black,  Bougere,  and  Vandael.  M.  Laffay 
gained  the  Society's  seedling  Rose  prize  ;  he  had  several 
hybrid  perpetuals, — the  Comtesse  du  Chatel  is  good  but 
not  equal  to  La  Reine,  which  he  sent  out  last  autumn. 
M.  Verdier  had  a  collection  of  Cut  Roses,  to  which  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Medsl  ;  it  numbered  nearly  500 
varieties  of  Provins,  Hybrids,  Perpetuelles,  Tea,  Bour- 
bons, &c.  The  Geraniums  were  numerous— certainly  not 
less  than  one  thousand  plants  were  exhibited  ;  but  as 
quantity  seemed  to  be  thought  more  of  by  the  juSges 
than  quality,  I  need  only  say  that  the  greater  part  were 
such  as  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  10  sous  each.  MM. 
Chauviere  and  Souchet  had,  however,  prizes  for  them. 
Fuchsias  were  not  numerous.  M.  Leraou  was  awarded  a 
prize  for  some  pretty  Iris  Germanica,  and  M.  Dufay  for 
grafted  Ddilias,  which  form  nice  dwarf  bushy  plants  in 
pots,  and  flower  early.  M.  Bachonx  gained  the  first 
prize  for  a  general  collection  of  hot  and  greenhouse 
plants,  among  which  were  the  curious  Ceropegia  sta- 
peliffiformis  and  Mesembryanthemum  obconellum,  and  a 
good  Mammillaria  nivea.  M.  Ryfthogel  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  new  plants,  hardly  one  of  which  was  in  bloom. 
Billbergia  acaulis  zebrina  was  in  this  and  other  collec- 
tions. M,  Jlodeste  was  as  usual  without  a  rival  in 
Chinese  Pffionies,  and  showed  fine  blooms  of  Triuraph^ins, 
Reine  Hortense,  Victoire  Modeste,  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
Perfection.  M.  Malingre  was  awarded  the  seedling  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Alstroemerias,  which,  however,  seemed 
very  like  some  cultivated  by  Mr.  Gaines  ten  years  since. 
The  grand  attraction  was  the  fruit  exhibited  by  M. 
Bergmann,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  Lady  Patronesses*  Gold  Medal,  for  six 
Providence  and  Moscow  Queen's  Pines,  which  were 
magnificent;  in  fact,  such  as  either  Mr.  Spencer  or  Mr. 
Barnes  might  have  been  proud  of  showing.  M,  Grison 
had  also  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  basket  of  Fruit — Peaches, 
Apricots,  Grapes,  Figs,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Currants  ; 
and  also  the  Silver  Medal  for  some  fine  Cauliflowers 
Artichokes,  and  other  vegetables.  M.  Paquet  showed 
120  Apples— Calville  Blanche,  Canada  Pippin,  Reinette 
franche,  and  St.  Germain  Pears,  preserved  after  a  new 
method,  which  looked  as  plump  and  fresh  as  they  usually 
do  at  Christmas  ;  for  these  a  Silver  Medal  was  also 
given.  M.  Duluc  gained  the  Luxembourg  Silver  Medal 
for  Melons,  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbages,  which,  however, 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  M.  Grison. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

June  7. — J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  inthechair. 
Specimens  of  CEoanthe  peucedanifolia  and  CEnanthe 
pirapinelloides  were  exhibited,  accompanied  by  notices  of 
their  distinctive  characters  and  habitats,  by  E.  Lees,  Esq. 
Much  uncertainty  and  confusion  having  prevailed  among 
British  authors  and  distributors  in  regard  to  tlie  distinc- 
tions between  these  species,  the  views  of  Mr.  L.,  founded 
on  good  opportunities  for  observation,  are  deserving  of 
particular  attention.  The  following  condensed  abstract 
will  explain  the  conclusions  formed  by  this  botanist. 
1st.  CE.  peucedanifolia  always  grows  in  wet  places,  and  is 
found  both  by  salt  and  fresh  water,  while  OE.  pimpinel- 
loides  is  found  in  dry  ground  only.  2d.  The  characters 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  radical  leaves,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  involucrum,  will  not  prove 
sufficient  to  prevent  confusion,  but  the  rounded  tubercles 
upon  the  roots  of  (E.  pimpinelloides  will  readily  distin- 
guish that  species  from  05.  peucedanifolia,  in  which  the 
tubercles  are  elongate  and  sessile.  3d.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  fruit  of  the  two  species,  though  the 
materials  io  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  are  not  suflJicient  to 
state  this  with  precision  and  certainty.  Mr.  L.  thus 
attaches  the  first  importance  to  the  form  of  the  root, 
as  a  distinctive  character ;  and  this  circumstance  should 
instruct  collectors  to  be  mindful  of  the  value  of  the  root. 
Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  L.  afforded  the  principal 
reason  for  retaining  CE.  pimpinelloides  as  a  British 
species,  in  the  London  Catalogue,  in  preference  to  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Babington's  change  to  (E.  Lachenahi ; 
and  one  of  the  same  specimens  communicated  to  Mr. 


Ball  induced  that  excellent  botanist  to  admit  CE.  pimpi- 
nelloides, as  well  as  CE.  Lachenalii,  among  the  indi- 
genous  species.  Three  species,  not  two  only,  should 
therefore  now  be  looked  for,  and  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  may  thus  be  removed.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens hitherto  sent  to  the  Society  have  proved  quite 
useless,  through  the  absence  of  roots  and  fruit ;  but  it  is 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Council  that  contributors  will 
collect  specimens  with  roots  and  fruit,  from  as  many 
localities  as  possible.  Some  highly-interesting  examples 
of  the  Irish  Saxifrages,  belonging  to  Haworth's  genus 
Robertsonia  were  exhibited  from  Mr.  Andrews,  who  had 
obligingly  sent  living  plants  as  well  as  dried  specimens. 
Two  of  the  specimens  were  sent  in  record  of  the  fact, 
lately  doubted  or  denied  by  the  accurate  Mr.  C.  C.  Ba- 
biogton,  that  the  Pyrenean  forms  of  S.  umbrosa,  and 
S.  Geum  (with  crenate  leaves),  are  certainly  native  in 
Ireland  ;  the  specimen  of  S.  Geum,  indeed,  being  con- 
sidered "even  more  obtusely  crenate  than  Mr.  Babing- 
ton's  figure  (No.  8),  from  the  Pyrenean  plant."  These 
specimens  were  collected  *'  this  year,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  south  of  Brandon  mountain,  county  of  Kerry."  S. 
hirsutais  considered  by  Mr.  Andrews  to  be  a  hybrid  form 
between  S.  Geum  and  S.  umbrosa,  "  as  many  of  the 
varieties  present  characters  leaning  either  more  or  lesS' 
to  the  one  species  or  the  other,"  S.  elegans  is  deemed 
by  Mr.  A.  to  be  simply  a  variety  of  S.  umbrosa;  and 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  forms  of  S.  hypnoides, 
he  is  now  "  satisfied  that  S.  affinis,  incurvifolia,  hirta  and 
palmata,  are  all  mere  varieties,  or  indeed,  barely  deserv- 
ing thename  of  varieties."  Read,  "A  Synoptical  View  of 
the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in  Groups,  with  ex- 
planatory Remarks,"  (Part  3,)  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.» 
F.L.S.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and 
specimens. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

July  1. — George  Newport,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair^ 
Mr.  Marshall  stated  that  he  had  taken  home  the  speci- 
mens of  Coccus  upon  the  Lime,  produced  at  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Thrupps,  and  found  that  they  had 
produced  hymenopterous  insects.  —  Mr.  Westwood 
stated  that  some  of  the  Ichneumonidfe  deposited  their 
ova  in  the  Cocci,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  A  want  of  attention  to  the  habits  of 
the  Ichneumonidce  had  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
male  of  the  Coccus  was  a  winged  insect.^A  collection 
of  small  Crustacea  from  New  Zealand  and  Swan  River, 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hope. — The  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Coccus  attacking  the  Orange  groves  of  the 
Azores,  had  sent  in  their  report  to  the  Orange  Company, 
They  had  not  been  able  to  propose  any  remedy  which 
offered  a  prospect  of  immediately  exterminating  the  pest. 
— Specimens  of  the  Saropoda  fuscata,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Caelioxys  conica,  were  exhibited  by  the 
President, — Captain  Parry  exhibited  a  box  of  insects- 
from  New  Zealand,  which  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  a  remarkable  species  of  wingless  Grasshoppers,  a 
species  of  Boletophagus,  and  a  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas. 
— Mr.  Youell  eshibited  specimensof  the  leaves  of  a  Lime- 
tree,  covered  with  little  conical  projections,  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  the  ova  of  a  species  of  Aphis. — The 
Rev.  F.  Hope  exhibited  specimens  of  Goliathus  Savagesii 
and  G.  Polyphemus. — Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  also  a 
drawing  of  the  G.  maximus,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Manchester,  which  he  believed  was  only  a 
variety  of  G.  Drurii.— Several  drawings  of  insects  were 
exhibited  from  Robert  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Ceylon,  and 
a  letter  was  read,  in  which  that  gentleman  announced 
that  he  was  rapidly  proceeding  with  his  work  on  the 
Zoology  of  Ceylon.  He  referred  to  the  bites  of  Scorpions, 
and  the  Scolopendra  generally,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  they  were  not  poisonous.  This  gave  rise  to 
some  discussion,  in  which  the  President  stated  that  these 
insects  possessed  a  special  glandular  apparatus  for 
secreting;  poison;  and  Mr.  Hope  and  other  Members 
related  instances  of  inflammatory  action  following  their 
bites. — The  Rev.  F.  Hope  read  a  paper  on  some  species 
of  Buprestidje,  from  Australia.  The  paper  contained  a 
description  of  37  species,  but  he  possessed  still  many 
undescribed.  He  also  exhibited  drawings  of  fossil  insects 
identical  with  living  species,  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  Aix,  in  France.  He  had  also  received  others  from 
Senegaliia,  in  Italy. — Mr.  Westwood  stated  that  in  May 
he  had  seen  a  swarm  of  female  wasps  feeding  on  some 
leaves  affected  with  honey-dew.  They  might  have  been 
easily  destroyed,  and  with  them  their  coming  progeny. 
A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  advantage  of  killing 
wasps,  as  it  was  well  known  that  they  destroyed  many 
species  of  flies  which  were  equally  destructive  with  them- 
selves.— Mr.  Westwood  read  a  paper  on  some  new 
hemipterous  insects.  One  of  these  he  called  the  Plaiaria 
Madagascariensis,  as  he  had  first  seen  a  specimen  from 
Madagascar  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes  at 
Paris  ;  but  he  had  since  received  a  specimen  from  South 
Australia. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  midsummer  meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  in 
their  garden  at  Inverleith,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  28tli 
ult.  The  grounds  were  in  the  highest  state  of  beauty, 
and  the  company  numerous.  For  the  four  finest  speci-- 
mens  of  Cape  Heaths,  the  silver  medal  was  voted  to 
Mr.  J.  Reid,  gr.  to  Professor  Syme  ;  the  kinds  being 
Erica  Savileana  major,  ventricosa  prtegnans,  tricolor 
speciosa,  and  Woodhall  ventricosa  ;  2,  Mr.  G.  Binnie, 
gr.  to  Professor  Dunbar,  for  E.  splendens,  ventricosa^ 
prjegnans,  ventricosa  stellata,  and  ventricosa  tricolor  j 
3,  Mr.  G.  Stirling,  gr.  to  Lord  Melville,  for  E.  ventri- 
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cosa  nana,  tricolor,  Savileana  major,  and  perspicua. — 
'For  the  three  finest  and  recently  introduced  varieties  of 
Fuchsia,  there  were  eight  competitors.  The  silver  medal 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  Downie,  gr.  to  General  Robert- 
son, wlio  produced  F.  Rogersiana,  Eppsii,  and  maguifica, 
(besides  several  very  large  varieties  sent  for  exhibition 
only);  2,  Mr.  R.  Oswald,  gr.  at  the  Orphan  Hospital, 
for  varieties  named  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Magnilicent,  and 
Fairy  Queen  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Voung,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq. 
for  F.  excelsa,  racemiflora,  and  pulchella.— rThe  show  of 
Roses  was  on  this  occasion  magnificent.  For  a  general 
collection,  consisting  of  sixty  named  sorts,  the  silver 
medal  was  voted  to  IMessrs.  Handasyde,  nurserymen, 
Fisher-row.  For  the  best  twelve  hybrid  varieties  of  the 
China  Rose,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  gr.  to  J.  J.  H.  Vere,  Esq.,  for  R.  odorata,  De- 
voniensis,  tea-scented,  Blairii,  CamelliEeflora,  white 
China,  Princess  Augusta,  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  Yellow  China, 
Swan-neck,  Ciimson  China,  and  Doctor  BiUi^ird ;  2, 
Mr.  A.  Forrester,  gr.  to  C-ipt.  Falconar,  for  R.  Blairii, 
Belzance,  Beranger,  Blanche,  Mrs.  Boyle,  Indica  major, 
Fabvier,  Girling,  Paroquet,  Devoniensis,  Maria  Stuart, 
and  Magna  rosea. — Comparatively  few  tender  shrubby 
Exotics  were  sent  for  competition  ;  but  for  one  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  Epacris  grandiflora,  EHchrysum  proli- 
ferum,  Erythrina  laurlfolia,  and  Leschenaultia  biloba,  a 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young.  For  an  admirably 
grown  specimen  of  Pimelea  decussata  rosea,  another 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  P.  Crocket,  gr.  to  Col.  Fer- 
guson.— Many  beautiful  teutler  shrubby  exotics,  for  ex- 
hibition only,  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Haig,  Professor  Dunbar, 
J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Macnaughton. — Some 
very  beautiful  tropical  Orchidacece  were  produced  in  full 
flower;  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stirling,  for  On- 
cidium  Harrisonii  and  Masiilaria  Hurrisonii. — Beautiful 
specimens  of  Stanhopea  grandiflora,  Oncidium  cupreum, 
and  Acropera  Loddigesii,  from  View  Park,  were  sent, 
not  for  competition. — The  competition  in  stage  Pelargo- 
niums wai  limited,  and  the  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.Young, 
with  varieties  called  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Enchantrea;-, 
Mabel,  Beauty,  Caroline,  and  Rising  Sun.  But  the 
specimens  sent  for  exhibition  only  were  never  excelled 
either  in  number  or  splendour,  the  principal  exhibitors 
being  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk  ;  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Inverleith;  and  Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Co., 
Warriston. — For  remarkably  well-gro^'n  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  two  premiums  were  voted  :  the  first, 
being  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Ferguson,  for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Achimenes  grandi- 
flora ;  and  the  next,  to  Mr.  Forrester,  Carlourie,  for 
Orchis  foliosa. — For  producing  the  four  most  curious  or 
uncommon  native  British  plants,  in  pots,  a  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stirling,  the  plants  being  Aceras 
anthropophora,  Eriophoruni  alpinura,  Asplenium  viride, 
and  Sedum  dasyphyltum.  To  the  same  another  premium 
was  adjudged,  for  two  trays,  one  filled  with  exotic,  and 
another  with  indigenous  alpine  and  rock  plants,  several 
of  them  of  great  rarity  and  beauty. — An  extra  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  Gow,  gr.  to  Count  Ftahault,  TuUialUn 
Castle,  for  a  colteclion  of  Cut  Flowers  of  more  than 
30  varieties  of  seedling  Rhododendrons  raised  by  himself. 
Among  the  remarkable  plants  exhibited  was  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Erica  spuria  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  upwards  of  8  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  whole  plant  being  completely  clothed  with 
ricli  blossoms  ;  together  with  several  other  fine  heaths 
of  large  growth. — ClerodenJroo  Keempferi,  in  full  flower, 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Sons.  Echites  atropur- 
purea,  was  from  the  Society's  own  collection.  Nemo- 
pliila  discoidaiis,  was  from  the  garden  of  the  Orphan 
Hospital.  Delphinium  Menziesii,  a  Columbia  river 
species,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dundee.  A  basket  of 
the  highly  scented  llowers  of  Manclevilla  suaveolens  was 
from  Archerfield  Garden,  where  the  plant  is  grown  in 
great  perfection.  Trays  of  very  lovely  Fansies  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Finlaysoo,  Mr.  Rutber- 
furd,  and  Mr.  Murray.  A  luxuriant  specimen  of  Hera 
cleum  giganteum,  eight  feet  high,  was  sent  by  Dr.  Nedl, 
marked  as  having  been  grown  on  a  very  poor  sandy  bank, 
entirely  without  manure.  Mr.  Sang,  of  Kirkaldy,  sent  a 
dish  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Rubus  spectabilis,  which  was 
found  not  vtry  palatable,  and  proved  that  this  species  is 
more  adapted  fur  ornament  than  utility.  —  Mr.  Adamson, 
Balcarras,  sent  a  Melon  and  a  brace  of  Cucumbers. 


vatum,and  dendroides,  the  latter  resembling  at  a  distance 
young  spruce  Firs — being  similarly  shaped  and  of  a  lively 
green  colour.  In  damp  situations  in  the  close  forests, 
Adiantum  pedatum  and  other  ferns  covered  large  tracts, 
while  Pyrola  elhptica  and  rotundifolia,  with  Chimaphila 
maculata  and  umbellata  were  in  full  flower  along  the 
drier  parts.  Satyrium  herbiola,  and  Neottia  tortilis  were 
also  observed — the  latter  growing  chiefly  in  pairs.  The 
principal  plants  noticed  in  the  meadows  or  open  grounds 
were  Lilium  Philadelphicum  and  Canadense,  Mimulus 
ringens,  Verbena  hastata,  and  urticifolia  with  Asclepias 
obtusifolia  and  raripgata.  Proceeding  towards  Troy, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  great  quantities  of  Kdraia 
angustifolia,  Cornus  florida,  Lupinus  perenni?,  Andro- 
medas,  Vacciniums,  ikn.,  occurred.  In  an  extensive 
forest,  chiefly  composed  of  small  trees,  and  much  en- 
tangled with  Smilax  or  green  Brier,  through  which  the 
party  proceeded  with  great  difficulty,  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile  covered  large  patches,  with  Arum  triphyllura,  the 
latter  in  full  flower.  Mr.  M'Nirb  concluded  tlie  present 
part  of  his  journal  with  an  account  of  some  la'ge  trees 
of  the  hemlock  spruce,  Abies  canadensis,  being  the  first 
of  this  tree  which  the  party  had  observed  in  natural 
situations  ; — the  largest  specimens  were  about  10  fee'  in 
circumference,  and  80  feet  in  height. — The  Honourab'e 
G.  C.  Cunningham,  Mauritius,  and  F.  S.  Cordier,  M.D., 
Paris,  were  elected  foreign  members  ;  and  A.  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  Chelmsford,  Esses,  was  elected  a  non-resident 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

C^tSaRiAFuLGEN's.  Bright. (lowered  Clitoria.  {Twi-n-ng  Ener- 
g-j'^eji?).  C?^fi!?ffi?B"^.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — This  is  an  ele- 
gant addition  to  thenumberof  those  plants  usually  called  creepers. 
It  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  E.feter,  who  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  at  the  Horticultural /i?^e at  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
in  May,  as  a  species  of  Ceiitrosema,  oneoFthe  division  of  the  g^nus 
Clitoria.  It  was  discovered  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  growing 
on  rocks,— over  which  the  graceful  slender  branches  spread  in  all 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,— on  the  Organ  I\Xountains  of  Brazil, 
in  the  autumn  of  ISlO;  and  seeds  were  received  from  him,  at  the 
Exeter  Nursery,  in  the  spring  of  1841.  These  were  sown  imme- 
diately, and  produced  plants  which  flowered  for  the  first  time, 
though  rather  scantily,  last  autumn.  The  abundance,  however, 
in  which  the  blossom  buds  have  been  developed  during  the  pre- 
sent spring,  justify  us  in  considering  it  most  likely  to  prove  a  very 
free-blooming  plant.  The  long,  slender,  and  sliglitly  hairy  stems, 
are  we'.l  adorned  with  handsome  foliiige,  having  a  smooth  and 
bright-green  upper  surface,  and  the  lover  side  of  a  paler  hue, 
cTosely  covered  with  numerous  very  short  soft  hairs.  The  slightly 
depressed  position  of  the  leaves  has  a  pretty  appearance,  especially 
when  the  stems  are  trained  spirally  round  a  basket,  as  they  then 
fall  over  each  other  in  a  neat  and  loosely  tiled  manner.  From  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  clustered  head, 
supported  on  a  stiff  and  wiry  peduncle  five  or  six  inches  long,  ele- 
vating them  sufficiently  above  the  foliage  to  display,  without  in- 
terruption, the  bright  and  glowing  scarlet  blossoms.  It  has, 
hitherto,  been  cultivated  in  a  house  intermediate  betwixt  the  stove 
and  greenhouse,  but  it  may  probably  be  found  to  succeed  pretty 
well  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  greenhouse.  It  thrives 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  when  removed  from 
a  small  pot  to  a  large  one,  its  natural  situation  amongst  ro"ks 
would  point  out  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  this  compost 
a  few  pieces  of  porous,  broken  pot,  or  charcoal,  to  keep  the 
soil  open,  and  facilitate  drainage.  And,  although  it  w\\\  need  a 
reasonable  abundance  of  water  diiring  the  season  of  growth,  it 
will  be  proper  to  limit  the  supply  in  winter,  as  moisture  is  then 
liable  to  injure  it,  especially  with  a  low  temperature.  Seeds  have 
not  yet  been  produced  in  this  country,  but  it  strikes  root  with 
tolerable  freedom,  from  cuttings. — Paxton's  Magusinc  i.f  Botany. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
June  \6. — This  Society  met  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens— Prufeasor  Graham,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  a  deli^jhtful  walk  through  tbe  garden  and  idant- 
houses,  accompanied  Ly  the  learned  pre&iden*,  who 
pointed  out  many  of  the  beautiful  Bpeciraens  wh'ch 
they  contain,  the  meeting  re-assembled  in  the  class- 
room, when  the  following  papers  were  read,  1.  On 
four  Genera  of  Dtsmidiea:,  by  Mr.  J.  lUlfs,  Pen- 
zance. The  genera  arc  Coamarium,  Pedinetruro, 
Xanthidium,  and  Scenedesmua,  and  tlie  descriptions  of 
them,  which  were  accompanied  by  illustrative  drawings, 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  "Annals  and  Magazine  ol 
Natural  History. "  2.  Continuation  of  Mr.  James 
M*Nab'i  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  port  of  the  Uniied 
States  and  the  Canada^.  In  the  previous  part  of  this 
jonrnal,  Mr.  M 'Nab  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  prio- 
cipal  botanical  and  horliculturiil  featurca  obaerved  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  New  York.  The  part  now 
read,  embraced  chiefly  the  appearance  of  the  country 
around  Albany,  with  on  account  of  the  more  inU;rcst- 
ing  pJantsseendurin;;  the  journey  thilher.  Amoni;  theec, 
the  mokt  remarkable  were  aeveral  hpecica  of  i-.yei'|io- 
diam,  with  which  the  pcnty  noils  on  the  JOiid-sides  around 
Albany  were  covered,  cooftUting  of  compianattrn,    clu 
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Bank  Farm,  near  Kingston,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Jchn  B  rough  ton,  Bart. — We  vitited  this  charming  plnce 
to  see  the  collection  of  PeLirgoniums,  wliich  are  now  at  the 
best",  and  were  highly  gratified  to  find  some  of  our  old 
ra"70urites  keeping  their  place?,  in  spite  of  the  new 
varieties  which  have  annually  appeared.  When  we 
looked  at  them  we  could  not  but  wonder  why,  when 
sitch  beautiful  flowers  as  Matilda,  Nymph,  Queen  of  the 
Fairers,  Erectum,  &c.,  can  be  purchased  at  less  than  55. 
each,  such  inferior  sorts  should  be  cultJvtited  as  are  too 
often  to  be  met  with,  even  in  collections  where  a  better 
taste  might  reasonably  be  expected.  We  were  never 
more  struck  with  the  superiori'.y  of  nature  over  art,  than 
in  the  present  instance.  Plants  of  vigorous  and  robust 
habit,  groisn  in  moderate-sized  pots,  had  sent  up  fine 
heads  of  bloom,  which  th?y  supported  in  graceful  negli- 
gence, without  any  help,  the  mingled  colours  contrast- 
ing finely  with  the  clear,  dark-green  foliage.  Not  a  fly 
or  the  mark  of  one  was  to  be  seen  ;  upon  close  inspec- 
tion, however,  a  good  deal  of  run  colour  might  be 
observed  —  which  is  the  fault  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather— but  the  plants  being  judiciously  placed  upon 
the  &tage  this  did  not  materially  detract  from  the 
general  effect.  We  must  leave  to  a  future  day  the  con- 
tents of  our  note-book,  and  will  conclude  by  remarking 
that  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  propiietor,  being  well 
Beconded  by  the  gardener,  (Mr.  Redding  )  were  mani- 
fest in  everytliing  we  observed.  All  the  plants  cultivated 
at  Bank  Farm  are  specimens  of  their  kiud  ;  and  whetlier 
they  are  beneath  glass,  nr  in  the  beds  and  borders,  the 
general  ( fleet,  on  the  closest  exanriinatioM,  alike  proved 
the  wisdom  of  doing  that  well  which  is  done. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  JTortkultural  Expedition. — A  new  voyage  in 
search  of  plants  is  on  the  point  of  being  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  jun.,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  wlio  proceeL's 
to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Uorneo  and  Java,  and  if  possible,  the  coast  of  Siam, 
Celebes,  and  New  Guinea.  The  spirit  of  entcrprii^c 
which  leads  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking  cannot  fail  to 
bring  an  ample  reward  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  tlint  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  younger,  will  Hoon  rank  jiinong 
the  foremost  of  those  bold  spirits  to  wiiohc  d(iii(^i:r/i  and 
tacrificcB  llic  unparijllcled  mugnilicencc  of  ourgurderiH  is 
chiefly  owing. 


New  English  Dye. —  Dr.  Robert  Thomson  has  lately 
publi-shed  an  account  of  the  dyeing  qualities  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  pak*  Lichen  (Parmeliaparietina)  which  he  finds 
to  contain  a  pf-cul^ar  colouring  mater,  called  Parietin, 
of  a  bright  jel!o>v.  This  is  heightened  by  a  drop  of 
nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  while  minute  qu:inti- 
ties  of  ammonia,  or  other  alkalies,  change  it  to  a  rich 
red  inclining  to  purple. 

A  Shrltcrfnr  Young  Plattts.—ThSs  shelter  is  more 
especially  destined  to  be  placed  n^ar  h^u?es  in  places 
where  ot'ier  si  ch  contrivances  would  produce  a  disagree- 
able cfTcot.  It  is  composed  of  two  moveable  semi- 
cylindrrs,  conslruoted  in  the  wny  of 
straw  hives.  To  the^e  semi-cylinders 
are  fixed  salid  feet  of  wood,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  being  driven  into  the  ground 
If  it  is  only  necessary  to  slielter  one 
plant  from  east  or  north-east  winds,  one 
semi-cylinder  is  iufficifnt ;  but  if  it  is  a 
plant  which  you  are  forced  to  proteci-,  is 
del'cite,  and  requires  a  more  complete 
protection,  you  inclose  it  between  the  ^ 
semi-c}linde!S  fixed  one  to  the  other  by 
means  of  honks  represented  in  the 
drawing.  A  lid  of  the  same  construction 
furnishtd  at  its  ei'ge  with  a  circle  in 
wood-work,  is  fitteil,  when  necessary 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  ihus  p':'rhnps 
offers  a  more  efFectu^d  shelter  ag.^iinsL  the 
severity  of  cold  winHs  and  exces-ive  hetit 
than  any  other.  These  sorts  of  shades 
are  li^ht  to  movp,  very  solid,  and  very 
warm  ;  for,  letting  hut  little  of  the  exterior  air  penetrate, 
they  preserve  very  well  the  heat  which  accumulates  in 
the  interior. —  Revue  Hortic^>le. 


CALENDAK,  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  pn.'^'umff  Week. 
r.— HOTHOUSE,  uONStiltVATOPiIES,  &c. 
THEnnswer given  to  Mr.  Fryer,  in  the  last  Chr<)7vc>c,  rcs'jicct- 
ing  his  new  beautiful  Tlmabergias,  re-iFinds  me  tliat  this  is  the 
right  time  to  graft  the  varieties  of  Thunberg'a  aiata,  to  liave 
fine  sjicciraeus  of  tlicm  by  next  April  and  Mhv.  The  roots  of 
T.  coccinea  is  the  bc^t  stock  for  them,  hut  those  of  r.  grAntli- 
flora  will  also  tin.  Another  lot  grafted  in  September  will  que- 
ered the>p,  and  a  third  grafting  in  April  wili  Iteep  up  the  succes- 
sion for  i-i gilt  or  nine  months,  and  the  trouble  is  not  half  so 
much  a3  that  of  rearing  scedling=.  As  the  iiiyhts  begin  to 
lengthen,  and  the  stove  plaiits  have  made  t'leir  growlbSj  the 
house  need  not  be  kept  so  nrnist  as  formerly ;  but  diminish  the 
qnin  ity  by  d^'grces,  and  do  not  syringi:  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Coisurvatorij. ~T\iZ  Tacsoiiias  sent  home  by  Mr.  Haitweg-, 
and  some  of  hi-^  Passion-flowers  also,  promise  to  make  eood 
Conservatory  climbers.  I  know  two  s-  rts  of  new  hybrid  Pas- 
sion-flowers-one of  which  r  have  flowered— wliich  will  like- 
wise do  for  this  house  ;  both  are  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  but 
are  not  yet  named.  Pass'iflora  fr^igrans  is  almost  a  failiirej 
although  its  flowers  are  amofgst  the  sweetest,  they  are  too 
sparing'y  t-roduced  to  make  a  fine  display.  All  Ptlargoniums, 
inclLiding  the  comr.inn  Sc^rtet.s,  tliat  fcre  to  be  forced  before 
next  March,  should  nut  he  stopNCdor  cut  in  after  this  tim:;,  and 
all  the  early-struck  cn'tings  ot  them  should  n  w,  or  soon,  be 
planted  Out  'n  beds  in !  he  reserve  garden  for  a  month  or  two :  but 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  too  strong  or  succulent  pot  Lhem. 
Another  rale  to  b^-  observed  with  forcing  Prlarg'-niums  is  ;hat: 
the  pot,s  should  be  full  (if  roois,  or  what  we  calt  pot-buund, 
before  they  are  brought  into  heat;  as  soon  as  tliey  throw  up 
for  il.)wering,  however,  they  may  be  shifted  into  targer  puts,  or 
well  suptdied  with  liquid  manure.  Any  persrn  can  apply  heat 
and  m'..istdrc  to  flowers  in  winter;  but  a  good  deal  of  judg- 
nunt  and  forethought  is  required  to  prepare  the  plants  :  now  is 
the  time.— 1>.  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SH  HUBDEBIES. 
Out-dour  Depaitment. 
Fliwer  gardens  are  at  last  becoming  a  little  cheerful,  and  the 
plants  are  laindly  making  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  spring. 
Look  over  the  beds  of  Scar:et  Pelargojiiums,  and  ttop  the 
leading  branches  wherever  a  flower-bud  is  perceptible.  Tiiis 
will  tend  to  keep  the  pUnts  dwirf,  and  the  flower-buds  will  be 
much  increased  in  size  by  the  ciuceiitration  of  sa".  Bcd^  of 
Petunias  and  tall-growing  Vcibenas  are  frequently  much  dis- 
figured by  being  broken  ab  'Ut  in  stormy  weather.  To  prevent 
thi?,  provide  some  stroi'g  pieces  of  Birch  branches  and  place 
them  in  the  bed,  so  as  alter  they  are  covered,  they  will  support 
the  branches,  and  prevent  their  being  blown  about.  Attend 
assiduously  lo  the  removal  of  all  decaying  flowers,  especially 
on  prufuse  flowering  Verbfinas,  as  Baiclayana,  Queen,  &c., 
which  will  d"  mucli  to  prolong  l:heii'  season  of  bloom  ;  and  roll, 
mow,  and  sweep  the  Grass  and  walks  at  least  once  a  week. 

Rcs'.rve  Gardvii.—  Pieimre  a  tempirary  pit  here,  either  by 
buildirg  'urf  walls,  or  excavating  the  earth  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  forming  an  embaukment  round  the  si.Ies  for  the  propaga,- 
tion  »if  Scarl  t  and  other  PclargoniuTis ;  indeed,  for  all  free- 
s'riking  plants.  Tliis  pit  m^y  be  covered  with  Whitoeyed  or 
oiled  canvHs,  rmd,  if  Ihcre  s  tliree  or  four  inches  of  light  s;mdy 
soil  fcr  the  earthings  to  strike  root  iuto  it,  will  answer  ad- 
miral dy. 

Heartscitfie,  Pcntsfemons,  and  most  plants  which  make 
brai  ches  about  the  surface  of  the  soil,  may  be  readily  incrcised 
by  placing  some  light  sandy  soil  about  the  young  shoots,  into, 
wh  ch  they  wdl  strike  root,  and  may  then  bercmoved,  into  nur- 
sery beds. 

Pits  and  Fiamcs.—Thvse  s'rnctares  are  now  partly  stocked 
withMiereinbergius,  Jtcc,  which  are  coming  forward  for  another 
eeasnn,  Pj  eija  e  a  slight  hot-hed  fur  a  fiame,  and  begin  to  in- 
crease tuch  plants  aa  you  require  a  large  stuck  of  next  season. 
Mangles's  ami  other  varicguted  PeKirgoniums  are  generally 
tardy  strikers  if  left  till  late  in  the  season;  tlierefore  begin  in 
time.-W.  i^  ^1. 

IH.-FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Aiiricultis.—  SHU  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  these  pUntfi, 
kcei^injj  tlicm  free  from  decayed  leaves,  weeds,  aud  "  the  t;icca- 
fly."  Po/i-f/n'/H/at's.  — Continue  to  part  in  favourable  weather; 
alsopli'nt  uutscidlinga.  Tulips.— Oi  these  little  can  be  said 
just  now.  ThebttI,  liov.ever,  must  not  bo  neglected;  dig  \t 
over,  and  ridge  it  n[i,  so  tt  ai  the  soil  may  be  a^veetencd  by  Iho 
action  of  nun  and  air,  The  bulbs  in  the  boxes  cught  to  be  tho- 
roughly dry  before  the  loose  skins  or  roo's  arc  rcmoveu. 
/irt7juj,cH/M*ffi.- Great  attention  must  be  direcied  towurda  the 
roots,  hs  ihey  arrive  ut  maturity,  which  in  indic.aed  by  tlie 
leaves  hi'ComingyL'lI'iw.  they  should  be  c.refully  laltcn  up,  as 
It  usually  hnpi^cns  Ihut  some  arc  ready  to  remove  before  others; 
and  Bhonld  the  roots  which  have  become  dormont  remain  m 
the  t'n.und  loo  long,  they  arc  apt  to  "btarl,"  or  commence 
throwing  out  frtsli  ll;..e<*,  which  is  utlendcd  w.tli  ruuious  con- 
8.  qucncra.  CV//viH^v.^s.-Thc  hh  oming  sonHoii  has  now  fairly 
b<-cnn,  Bud  these  fnvnurite  flowers  will  continue  to  attract 
udmirallon  during  the  prehent  and  Bucceeding  month,  I"  '  'B 
wt.ulh  the  ExhihllioiiH  l.uve  already  comiucnccd,  und  will  be 
helfi,  according  to  th'^  locdliy,  in  dilT'-Tcnt  puitsof  England  and 
,  Scotland,  perhatis  till  'ho  middle  of  St'i'tornb'.-r.    An  ftccdliogs 
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bloom,  pull  up  all  single  or  semi-double  flowers,  as  well  as  all 
"selfs,"  unless  the  variety  has  some  striking  characteristic, 
■when  it  may  he  worth  while  to  propagate  it  as  a  border  flower. 
Commence  laying  the  shoots,  taking  those  varieties  first  which 
are  in  the  greatest  state  of  forwardness.  Still  tie  up  buds  as 
ttiey  advance ;  and  do  not  let  the  plants  iu  pots  lack  moisture 
-J.  F,  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Ptnen'es.— Some  of  the  Montserrats  and  Black  Jamaicas  for 
a  winter  supply  should  now  be  showing.  Give  these  every 
encouragement  by  supplying  them  with  liquid  manure,  and 
beeping  a  brisk  bottom-lieat,  with  air  as  the  weather  permits. 
Sprinkle  the  plants  frequently,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  time  that  air  is  admitted.  Iftiiey  are  tardy  in  show- 
ing, give  but  little  water  till  the  fruit  begins  to  apjjear.  lie  at- 
tentive to  watering  and  syringing  the  young  stock,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  linings  of  pits  lieated  by  dung.  Much  addition  to 
them  will  probably  not  be  required  at  this  season,  but  it  is  well 
to  be  always  prepared,  should  dull  or  cold  weather  occur. 

Vineries.— \a  the  late  vineries,  the  Grapes  which  are  intended 
to  be  ke:it  till  Christmas,  or  after  (the  best  sorts  for  which  are 
the  St.  Peter's,  Muscat,  and  Tokay),  should  be  well  thinned,  to 
prevent  them  from  moulding  in  damp  weather;  and  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bunches  should  be  well  tied  out,  to  expose  the  ber- 
ries as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  that  they  may  be  firm  in 
the  skin.  Repeat  the  washing  the  walls,  and  flues  or  pipes,  with 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sulphur,  if  the  red  spider  is  trouble- 
some. 

Peach-houses. — Look  over  the  ripening  fruit  daily,  and  gather 
jt  before  it  loses  its  flavour,  which  it  will  sometimes  do  before 
itdrops  into  thenets placed  to  receive  it. 

Fig'house. —  SyiiDge  daily  where  the  fruit  is  not  ripening; 
supply  water  liberally  to  the  roots,  and  admit  air  freely. 

Melons.  —Maintain  a  brisk  bottom-heat  by  renewing  the 
linings  occasionally.  In  the  pits  heated  by  tanks,  if  constructed 
on  a  good  principle,  there  is  the  advantage  of  being  always 
prepared  to  meet  any  sudden  rise  or  fall  iu  the  external  tempe- 
rature.—G.  F, 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Feach'trces. — Proceed  with  thinning  shoots  where  they  are 
too  thick,  taking  off  the  laterals,  and  exposing  all  the  wood  you 
mean  to  retain  for  next  season,  to  the  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 
Plums  and  C/iefn>5.— On  old  trees  lay  in  a  succession  of  young 
■wood  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  which  being  kept  close  to  the 
■wall,  will  in  a  few  years  furnisli  finer  fruit,  and  produce  more 
plentifully,  than  can  be  obtained  from  old  unsightly  spura. 
Curraiils  and  Gooseberries.— Shorten  the  side  shoots  if  not  al- 
ready done.  On  plants  previously  shortened,  the  points  of  the 
leading  shoots  may  now  be  taken  off  with  advantage.  Straw- 
berries.—Keep  the  late  sorts,  such  as  the  "  Elton,"  well 
mulched  with  Grass  or  Straw,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Beds 
that  I  covered  early  with  Grass  now  want  covering  again, 
Look  after  the  runners  of  Keen's  Seedling  and  other  early 
sorts.  Where  time  and  labour  are  not  scarce  commodities,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  lay  each  runner  in  a  pot,  and  to  cut  it  from  the 
parent  plant  when  the  pot  is  full  of  roots ;  or  rich  curopost  may 
bestrewed  between  the  rows  to  encourage  the  rooting  of  the 
runners.  The  method  I  generally  adopt  is  to  choose  a  situa- 
tion with  a  good  aspect;  dig  it  finely;  supply  it  with  a  good 
dressing;  of  old  Mushroom  dung,  or  other  manure ;  cut  off  the 
runners  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves,  and 
are  beginning  to  protrude  roots;  prick  them  out  on  the  pre- 
pared ground  three  or  four  inches  apart;  shade  until  they  begin 
to  grow,  and  lift  with  balls  either  for  forcing  or  making  fresh 
plantations  as  wanted.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
you  can  clear  away  all  the  runners,  and  the  superabundant 
plants,  almosi:  as  soon  as  a  plantation  has  finished  bearing; 
thus  affording  free  exposure  to  those  buds  which  you  expect  to 
produce  fruit  next  season.  Routine  as  before. — R.  F, 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods. — The  directions  previously  given  regarding  sum- 
mer management,  are  still  applicable  for  the  present  time, 

Cojojji'ce.— The  same  directions  as  stated  above,  are  likewise 
applicable  here;  but  the  advantages  in  regard  to  profit  are 
greater, 

Youns  Plantaiions. — It  is  agreat  evil  to  young  plantations  to 
allow  the  hedges  round  them  to  grow  to  a  great  height 
before  they  are  cut,  by  which  the  side  branches  of  the  outside 
trees  are  killed,  or  much  injured,  and  the  beauty  of  the  trees 
spoiled.  When  this  is  the  case  after  the  hedges  are  cut,  the 
bare  stems  are  all  at  once  exposed  to  the  winds;  therefore,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  through  a  belt  or  plantation,  and  when 
handsome  and  useful  trees  are  desired,  tlie  hedges  should  be 
cut  at  an  early  period— at  all  events  frequently  cut  the  inside 
spray  ofT the  hedge  next  the  trees;  this  will  prevent  much  in- 
jury to  the  lower  branches,  until  the  trees  are  of  sufficient 
height  to  admit  of  the  hedge  being  properly  cut.  On  the  sides 
most  exposed  to  boisterous  winds,  the  hedge  might  be  kept 
higher,  and  longer  in  that  state,  than  on  the  sheltered  sides, 
provided  tlie  precaution  is  taken  to  trim  the  insides  of  them. 

Nursery -work. — Attend  to  previous  directions,  except  that 
■watering  and  shading  arc  not  now  wanted,  as  rain  more  or  less 
has  fallen  id  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  time  to  suspend  those  operations.— IT".  B. 

VII.— COTTAGER.V  CALENDAR. 

Pelargoniums  which  are  now  going  out  of  flower  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  will  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
■wood  will  thus  get  thoroughly  ripened,  which  will  be  known  by 
its  assuming  a  brown  hue,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  cut  down 
and  placed  in  a  less  exposed  situation  until  they  again  start 
i-nto  growth.  In  what  state  are  the  summer  things  sown  in 
the  clumps  or  borders?  Spring-sown  annuals  in  many  places 
have  come  up  badly,  and  in  someinstanceshaveneverappeared 
at  all.  The  warm  and  seasonable  showtys,  however,  which 
have  fallen  lately,  have  caused  the  seeds  which  have  hitherto 
lain  dormant  to  germinate  and  come  up  plentifully  ;  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  small  patches  of  such  hardy  things  as 
Collmsias,  Poppies,  Convolvulus  minor,  &c.,  sown  now,  will,  I 
nave  no  doubt,  flower  soon  and  well,  and,  intermixing  with  the 
herbaceous  plants,  will  render  the  borders  giiy  in  autumn.  A 
correspondent  writes—"!  have  just  sown  some  French  Beans, 
and  also  some  Early  Frame  Peas,  as  I  imagine  this  sort  will  do 
Better  than  any  of  the  late  varieties,  for  it  will  come  into  use 
sooner,  and  wdl  consequently  bi;  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew."  If  the  cottager  has  a  piece  of  spare  ground,  he  had 
belter  sow  a  small  quantity  of  this  or  some  other  kind  for 
autumn  use.  Those  who  have  Broccoli  ready  for  planting  had 
better  get  them  put  m  soon,  as  the  ground  is  iu  good  order  for 
their  reception.  Make  room  for  them  by  removing  crops  of 
Peas  or  Beans  that  have  ceased  to  be  useful.  If  sufficient  space, 
however,  cannot  be  got  in  this  way,  plant  between  the  rows  of 
Peas,  but  previous  to  planting  let  the  ground  be  well  forked  up. 
Plant  Celery,  and  get  in  a  main  sowing  of  Turnips  ■  likewise 
plant  out  in  drills  upon  rich  ground  as  manv  Leeks  as  may  be 
wanted.  Let  the  drills  be  about  12  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
Cinches  in  the  drill.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  German 
Greens  ought  also  to  be  planted  out  about  this  lime.  Cucum- 
bers planted  out  of  doors  under  hand-glasses  will  now  be 
growing  vigorously,  and  will  require  strict  attention. —J.  McH. 
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Notices  it  Correspondents. 

Ants. — A  Subscriber. — We  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for 
these  troublesome  little  pests.  Some  recommend  arsenic  and 
sugar ;  others,  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  treacle  ; 
while  a  third  party  says  lime-water  or  jjowdered  quicklime 
e.\pels,  but  does  not  kill  them.  Boiling  water  has  also  been 
tried,  and  this  certainly  will  destroy  them  where  it  can  be 
applied  ;  but  that  is  not  often.  Perliaps  the  remedy  of  most 
general  application  is  flowers  of  sulphur.  This,  says  a  cor- 
respondent, effectually  expels  them,  but  does  not  appear  to 
kill  them.  After  its  application,  however,  ho  says  that  they 
invariably  leave  the  spot,  and  are  not  again  to  be  found  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  late  locality.  He  adds  that  it 
affects  equally  the  black  and  the  red  Ants.$ 

Bees. — A  Lady. — Tiiere  is  no  necessity  for  having  the  dis- 
coloured combs  cut  from  the  centre  box  ;  the  operation 
would  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the  brood  ;  and  it  is  not 
from  that  part  of  the  hive  that  pure  honeycombs  are  to  be 
expec'ed.  You  need  not  he  afraid  that  old  combs  will  produce 
weak  or  small  bees.  T  have  a  prosperous  hive  eight  years 
old.  However,  when  the  bees  happen  to  die,  the  bad  combs  had 
better  be  cut  out.  As  the  slide  was  left  out,  most  likely  the 
dead  bees  found  in  the  drawer  died  during  the  winter  or 
spring,  which  is  a  common  occurrence.  But,  supposing  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  hive  had  not  swarmed,  the  old 
bees  would  die  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  This  applies  to 
the  straw  hive  also,  even  although  it  was  a  first  swarm  this 
season;  for  it  would  contain  old  bees  from  the  stock.  In 
some  cases  intruders  cause  the  slaughter.  J.  Wighton. 

Budding. — A  Constant  Reader. — Plums  are  budded  in  the 
autumn  when  the  bark  runs,  and  exactly  like  other  plants. 

Emigration. — A  Reader.— The  West  India  Islands  are  in  want 
of  good  gardeners;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  good  wages 
can  be  had.  A  mere  routine  gardener  would,  however,  be 
useless  there.  If  a  man  would  succeed  he  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  principles  of  his  business.  A  man  who  had 
been  a  gardener  in  the  West  Indies  for  two  or  three  years 
would  be  of  more  value  when  he  returned  than  when  he 
went,  provided  he  contracted  no  bad  habits. 

GnAFTiNO.—  What  do  Ants  live  on/— It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
these  creatures  have  hurt  your  grafts.  The  work  is  well 
done,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  of  your  scions  has  arisen  from 
the  excessively  dry  weather.    Nobody  is  to  blame. 

Grapes.— J.  W.—Yomt  very  old  Vine  is  probably  getting  worn 
out,  and  its  roots  may  be  too  dry.  It  is  therefore  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  a  hot  sun  than  are  the  more  vigorous  kinds 
growing  beside  it ;  and  such  has  evidently  taken  effect  on  the 
young  bunch  of  fruit  received.  || 

Insects.  — OhA'/^  says,  "  Having  sown  some  Swede  seed  in  a 
flower-pot  wit  h  some  guano,  and  finding  that  it  grewvery  slow, 
ly,  I  examined  the  pot,  and  found  many  seeds  on  the  surface  in 
the  state  which  you  will  see  in  No.  1,  and  on  opening  one, 
the  small  fly  in  No.  2  came  out.'*  No.  1  is  not  Swede  seed, 
but  Millet  seed  ;   No.  2  is  the  Thrips,  which  has  no  relation  to 

either.     Is  our  correspondent  quizzing  us  i B,  Chilo.—We 

are  obliged  for  the  satisfactory  packet  containing  the  wasp, 
flies,  Are.  R.  All  the  questions  that  have  reached  us  have 
been  answered  j  but  we  cannot  undertake  in  all  cases  to  reply 
on  the  instant. 

Names  op  Plants.— J.  31. — We  do  rot  recognise  the  leaves  yon 
have  sent.  Your  Ferns  are,  1 ,  Aspidium  Filix  m  as  (?),  in  a  young 
state;    2,   Polypodium   Dryopteris  j    3,  A'ipidium   lobatum ; 

4,    Polypodium    Phegopteris  § Peter    Mackenzie.  —  Your 

Rubus  seems  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Raspberry. 

^en.— Genista    tinctoria,  var.    hirsuta.^f. Inscius. — 

Canary   Grass. J.   K-  S.—l,    Carex    paludosa;  2,   Carex 

remota  ;    no  number,  Mitella  nuda.  § H.  £.  JB.— Grewia 

orientatis. P.  —  Epidendrum    odoratissimum.      We    have 

nothing   from    you    unanswered. Censorius.—4.    Orobus 

niger;  1,  Cistus  salvifolius.  Nobody  can  tell  the  names  of 
the  other  fragments.  You  should  remember  that  plants 
cannot  often  be  named  unless  good  specimens  are  supplied. 

F.  C.  B.—We  really  must  once  more  decline  naming 

foreign  seeds.  You  cannot  be  aware  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  doing  so.  Two  days  would  not  be  enough  for  the 
task  you  propose. S.  \V.  IF.— Datura  Stramonium. 

Pelargoniums. — V.  S.— We  can  hardly  explain  your  case.  We 
should  not  refer  it  to  the  action  of  bees  or  insects  ;  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  connected  with  dryness  of  the  air.  We  presume 
you  have  not  described  all  the  circumstances  of  your  case, 
although  no  doubt  you  have  intended  to  do  so. 

Potatoes.— S.  FT.— The  sooner  the  Potato-blossoms  are  re- 
moved, the  better.  It  is  bad  physiology  to  say  that  if  the 
berries  are  prevented  forming  their  poisonous  mattear,  that 
matter  will  be  transferred  to  the  tubers.  The  materials  oat 
of  which  the  fruit  forms  its  poison  will  be  transferred  to  the 
tuber,  but  in  another  chemical  form- namely,  that  of  starch. 
The  Fig-tree  bears  sugary  fruit;  if  you  pull  oflT  the  Figs,  you 
will  not,  on  that  account,  get  sugar  in  the  branches.  The 
Cherry  is  red  and  pulpy;  if  you  remove  Cherries,  you  will 
not  make  the  branches  red  and  pulpy— and  so  on. 

Rhododendrons.— .(^rtj^OTu/fw)-.— The  following  are  very  good 
free  bloomers,  and  are  tolerably  hardy :— Russellianum, 
scarlet;  Altaclerense,  scarlet;  Arboreum  roseum,  bright 
rose;  Victoria,  deep  red;  Venustum,  pink ;  Angustum,  pale 
flesh,  spotted;  Pulcherrimum,  scarlet ;  Grandiflorum  (Gun- 
ningham's),  pale  flesh;  Macranthum,  rose;  and  Knightil, 
scarlet.  Rhododendrons  may  be  grafted  with  success  in 
August  or  September.  After  the  scions  are  put  on,  the  plants 
should  have  a  little  bottom-heat  to  set  the  sap  in  motion. t 

Soil.—  W.  H.  i?.— Provided  your  soil  is  stiff  enough  not  to 
burn,  light  enough  to  admit  air  into  its  crevices,  and  tho- 
roughly drained,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  its  composi- 
tion is.  Equal  parts  of  peat  or  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand, 
make  a  good  mixture-  If  a  little  calcareous  matter,  such  as 
the  plaster  and  mortar  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  be  added,  it 
will  be  an  improvement. 

Strawberries.— J.  O.  H.— In  preparing  ground  for  these, 
trench  it  well  two  spits  deep,  and  manure  on  the  second 
spit.  The  beds  may  be  mulched  in  autumn.  Spread  the 
manure  on  the  surface.  The  autumn  rains  will  wash  the 
substance  of  it  down  to  the  roots,  and  it  will  form  a  clean 
surface  for  the  plaDts.:t 

Tulip  Trees.— X.  Y.  Z.— These  are  propagated  by  seeds  im- 
ported from  North  America.  If  your  tree  is  in  health,  why 
manure  it  ?    If  you  will  not  let  well  alone,  employ  good  rotten 


farm-yard  dung,  dug  into  the  ground  as  far  from  the  bole  as 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Varihoatbd  Beeches.- j.  H.  Hay  croft. —This  is  very  distinct 
from  the  oldVariegatedBeech,  and  desirable  if  consta^t^,  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  admire  variegated  plants,  which 
■we  do  not  in  general. 

Whitney's  Composition.— J.  G.  H. — Good  calico  is  the  best 
for  this  material.  An  Arnott  stove  will  keep  the  frost  out  of 
a  small  house  ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  work  it  without 
a  pan  of  water  on  the  top. 

MiscKLLANKous.—icenus.— Certainly,  Berberis fas cicularis  is  no 
twiner;  nor   can  we  find  any  statement  that  it  is  so  in  the 

page  to  which  you  refer. F.  X.  O.— Your  Erica  tetralix 

aurea  is  uncommonly  ugly.  Do  ynu  mean  to  say  that  the  roots 
of  your  Teasel  plants  have  contained  three  pints  of  water  each. 

One  shilling  each  will  be  given  for  No.  7,  1843,  and  No.  2, 

18J3. v^.il/.— When  your  seedling  Strawberry  reached  us 

it  was  quite  rotten,  and  consequently  in  an  unfit  state  for 

forming  any  opinion  in  regard  to  its  merits. t B.  Chilo.— 

We  shall  give  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of  your  Picotees  if 

you  send  them.* Querist. — Gentianella  may  be  increased 

by  dividing  the  plants  early  in  autumn.  The  cutting  of 
Asparagus  should  never  be  continued  beyond  midsummer; 
apply  salt  to'Hic  beds  when  the  summer  shoots  are  growing 
(see  p.  444  of  last  week's  Paper).  Where  seed  is  not  wanted, 
the  seed-vessels  should  always  be  taken  off  Rhododendrons 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  drop,  for  reasons  previously  given. 
Daphne  Cneorum  is  propagated  by  layers.  Annuals  do  not 
flower  better  for  being  sown  in  autumn,  but  they  flower 
earlier  next  spring.    Crops  are  benefited  by  having  the  soil 

stirred  up  between  the  rows  in  dry  weather, J Conifer^.— 

Abies  Smithiana  and  Pious  Cephalonica  are  both   perfectly 

hardy. t Delta, — Trap  the  blackbirds  with  rat-traps,  baited 

with  Cherries.  The  mode  of  preserving  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
&c.,  mentioned  at  p.  821,  1842,  is  as  follows: — Take  wide- 
mouthed  glass,  or,  if  possible,  stone  bottles;  fill  them  by 
shaking,  or  even,  if  you  like,  by  pressing  them  or  mashing 
them  with  a  round  stick  like  a  ruler.    Then  cork  them  tight  i 
with  the  best  corks  (for  good  corking  is  more  than  half  the  1 
battle),  using  good  deep  chives,  as  they  are  called ;  wire  down  J 
the  cork  strongly,  and  insert  a  small  slip  of  wood  between  the  j 
wire  and  cork.     Place  the  bottles  upright  in  a  boiler,  filled  with  j 
cold  water,  up  to  their  necks;  heat  the  wat-er  until  it  boila;  ( 
keep  it  boiling  ten  minutes,  and  then  withdraw  the  fire,  or  ' 
move  the  boiler  off  it.    Wlieu  the  water  is  cool  take  out  the 
bottles,  and  they  will  keep  for  years.    They  may  be  rosined ; 
but  with  good  corks  it  is  needless,  and  is  afterwards  trouble- 
some.  A.  E. — We  mast  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  numerous 

statements  made  on  the  culture  of  the  Double  Yellow  Rose  in 
previous  volumes,  particularly  in  a  Leading  Article  at  p.  811, 

in  the  vol.  for   1841. t /Ihtic— Your  specimen  of  a  Carex 

piercing  the  root  of  Gymnadenia  conopsea  is  curious.  We 
have  such  a  case  with  Couchgrass  and  Potato. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolarias.- TAos.  .^.— Your  seedlings  are  small,  and  infe- 
rior in  the  marking  to  the  seedlings  of  the  present  day.  Gip- 
sey  is  the  most  uncommon.* 
Fuchsias.— /.  B.,  Z)K)7ia7n.— Your  seedling  is  a  finely-formed 
flower ;  tube  and  sepals  of  the  most  delicate  pink,  approaching 
to  white ;  corolla  rose,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple  :  a  clear 
and  brilliant  flower,  the  best  of  its  colour  we  have  yet  seen.* 

H,  M. — None  of  your  seedlings  are  improvements  upon 

varieties  already  in  cultivation,  and  they  are  all  deficient  ia 
the  colour  of  the  corolla.* 
Gladioli. — E.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem.— Yonr  seedlings  appear 
to  be  crosses  between  G.  cardinalis  and  G.  blandus,  the 
former  variety  predominating  most  in  the  oflTspring.  They 
are  very  beautiful,  like  all  such  crosses.  The  colours  range 
from  very  pale  red  to  a  deep  rich  vermilion.  Many,  how- 
ever, bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  differ- 
ence of  colour  being  very  trifling;  and  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances the  form  of  the  flower  is  not  good,  the  petals  being 
very  narrow.  Eclatante  frappante  is  an  example  of  want  of 
form.  Seedling  No.  41  is  a  rich,  splendid,  and  distinct  co- 
lour; and  Lord  John  Russell,  Prince  Albert,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria are  very  good  varieties  of  a  pale  colour.  We  should 
say  that  seedlingNo.  41  is  the  cream  of  the  batch.  All  axe 
wonderfully  well  grown.  A  selection  of  the  most  disthjct 
varieties  Would  be  acceptable  to  any  garden. 
Pansies.— T.  C— No.  1  is  a  flower  of  good  form  and  substance, 
but  the  faint  and  uncertain  colour  in  the  top  petals  is  objec- 
tionable. 2,  white  pure,  eye  clear  and  well  defined,  flower 
flat,  edges  are  a  little  too  uneven.  3  is  an  inferior  flower, 
and  wants  the  blotch  on  the  side  petals  to  complete  the  eye. 
4— the  shield,  or  centre,  of  this  flower  wants  defining,  and  the 
lip  is  too  small,  in  proportion  to  the  other  petals.  5  is  your 
best  flower— round,  fiat,  and  of  good  substance;  the  side 
petals  meet  closely  above  the  eye,  the  proportion  of  the  petals 
is  very  fine,  and  it  is  more  novel  than  the  others.* 
Pelargoniums.— I.  D.  J.,  Brussels.  — Your  seedlings  arc 
generally  deficient  in  one  property,  regarded  in  the  present 
day  as  essential  in  constituting  a  fine  flower—viz,,  form.  In 
substance  they  are  very  good,  and  in  colour  some  of  the 
varieties  are  fine,  such  as  480,  481,  and  460;  the  colours  of 
these  are  high  and  fine;  415  is  also  clear  and  good.  285  is  an, 
improvement  in  the  form;  the  under  petals  are  short  and 
broad,  but  the  colour  is  poor  and  uneven.  Your  flowers 
generally  are  small,  and   wanting  in  form,  compared  to  the 

varieties  raised  of  late  years  in  this  country.* P.F. — There 

is  nothing  remarkable  in  your  seedlings;  they  are  common 
in  colour,  with  the  top  petals  rather  pointed,  and  the  bottom, 
ones  too  narrow.  12  and  10  are  the  two  best;  the  latter  is  a 
repetition  of  Matilda,  with  a  fine  spot  running  to  the  base  of 

the  petal.* R.  IF.— Rembrandt  is  a  bright  and  very  pretty 

seedling;  from  its  colour  and  firmness  of  petal  well  adapted 
for  bouquets;  it  is  deficient  in  form,   compared  to   recent 

varieties.* IV.  R.,  near  Devizes.— Both  your  seedlings  are 

pretty  flowers:  No.  7  is  the  better  form;  10  has  fine  top 
petals,  but  the  bottom  ones  are  rather  too  long ;  both  are 

good  in  colour.* J.  TF.— Your  seedlings  from  P.  tricolor 

are  pretty  in  colour,  but  the  flowers  want  size  to  render  them, 
desirable.* 
Petunias.— TF.  R.,  wea)*  Dewises— Of  your  seedlings,  No.  2  is 
the  best;  the  colour  is  rich  and  fine,  and  the  flower  well 
formed.  No.  1,  though  showy,  is  not  uncommon  in  colour  j 
and  the  divisions  in  the  corolla  are  too  deeply  indented.  Com- 
pare the  form  of  this  with  No.  2.  3  and  5  are  not  rare, 
though  rich  in  colour ;  and  4  is  common.  P.  punctata  is  a 
variegated  variety,* 
Picotees.— P.  TF.— Your  two  seedlings  can  only  be  regarded  as 

border  varieties.* 
Pinks.— /J.  B.  B.  B.— The  serrated  edge  is  the  great  fault  in 
your  Pink  ;  in  other  properties  it  is  very  good ;  the  pod  is 
well  formed,  white  pure,  colour  rather  novel,  and  the  lacing 
perfect.* 
Po  ten  TIL  I.  AS.— J".  M.—K  the  supposed  origin  of  your  flower 
from  P.  leucochroa  is  true,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  cross 
between  it  and  P.  atrosanguinea.  Is  it  any  improvement  on 
the  latter  ? 
Roses.— TF.  W.  Sf  5.— Your  seedling  GalUca,  named  Margaret 
Mary,  is  a  handsome  variety — fine  in  form,  being  compact 
and  very  double,  with  the  outside  petals  finely  cupped;  in 
colour  it  is  of  a  purple  rose,  of  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  tinge ; 
it  is  fragrant,  and  at  its  best  when  fully  expanded;  this  is 
owing  to  the  bud  not  being  handsome  in  form,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  petals  having  a  bruised  appearance,  which  may 
probably  arise  from  the  season,  or  accident.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  deep,  rich  green,  short,  and  very  handsome.* 

*»*As  oBualj  many  communications  have  been  receired  too  Itte* 
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SEED-WHEAT. — Any  one  desirous  of  purchasing 
Seed  for  next  vear  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  Wheat,  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN  and  MOUION'S  RKD 
STRAW  WHITE,  120  acres  of  which  are  now  e:r'>wine:  on 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  present  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the  value 
of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion ;  for,  if  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  grain, 
which  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  be  nearly  nuiiistructive  as  to 
its  quality  in  the  eye  of  the  baker  (see  Ag.  Gazette,  No.  5),  it  is 
entirely  so  as  to  the  productiveness  or  liabitof  growth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  belong^s.  These  points,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  growing  plant  when  in  full  ear. 
John  Morton,  Whitfield,  Thornbury. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1814. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdkbsdat,  July  17    A^.ricullural  Society  of  England. 
Tbubsiut,    July  18    igriculmral  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

TuEan.w,        July  S3T  .^jg^ 

WBnNBSPAY,  July  2' ' 

TBunsiiAi.     July  2 

FBir>.\y,  Jaly  3  _ 

Tbubsdat,    July  25    Agricultural  Imp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

FflTlMERS'  CLUBS. 
July   jjjBlchmooashire. 


''  ;^7  Meeting,  Implement,  and  Cattle  Show 
^atr  "'  ^*^°  Agricultural  Societyof Englani 
^  Zi:\     ^^  Southampton. 


ive  Ferry, 
f  Debenham. 
July  E6  .J  Stoke  Ferry. 
^Ualeaworth. 


July 


_ /Cardiff. 
'  L  Gloucester. 


Doubtless  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
Agrici'LTObal  Museum  at  Stirling,  established 
and  conducted  by  Messrs.  Drumniond  and  Sons. 
That  institution  has  not  only  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  placed,  but  it  has,  through  its  numerous  visitors, 
greatly  furthered  the  progress  of  good  farming  gene- 
rally. Now,  all  the  advantages  which  this  esta- 
blishment has  conferred  on  Stirlingshire,  may  equally 
be  secured  for  any  district  in  the  kingdom  by  any 
one  who  will  adopt  the  simple  measures  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  And  should  any  one  feel  desirous 
of  making  such  a  patriotic  attempt,  having  mide 
inquiry  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  in  the  early  history  of  their  Museum,  we 
pubUsh  the  result  for  his  information. 

But  first  let  us  direct  attention  to  the  following 
statement  by  S.  D.  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Glenbervie, 
■which  he,  as  a  Stirlingshire  landlord,  gives  of  the 
advantage  of  this  Institution. 

"  In  reference  to  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Stirling  Agricultural  Museum,  I  shall  notice  a 
few  of  the  advantages  which  a  wide  district  has  de- 
rived from  this  establishment ;  and  which  are  equally 
■within  the  reach  of  any  district  where  the  landlords 
choose  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  whose  interest 
in  the  land  is  as  great,  though  not  as  permanent,  as 
their  own.  A  detail  of  these  will  be  the  easiest  mode 
of  pointing  out  what  are  the  requisites  for  the  suc- 
•cessful  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  The 
Messrs.  Drummond  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of 
all  matters  connected  with  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture— this  is  one  requisite  ;  and  they  are  ever  ready, 
either  themselves,  or  by  the  aid  of  their  numerous 
friends,  to  test  the  value  of  any  alleged  improvement 
either  in  seeds,  roots,  or  agricultural  implements. 
Thus  quackery  cannot  go  long  undetected,  and  the 
farmer,  by  seeing  a  great  variety  of  the  articles  he 
jnay  require,  and  having  access  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  being  unbiassed,  have  properly  tested  their 
respective  merits,  is  able  to  judge  what  will  best  suit 
his  wants  or  his  means.  Another  advantage  of  this 
institution  lies  in  the  emulation  whicli  is  excited 
amongst  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  different 
implements  to  the  Messrs.  Drummond ;  for  if  the 
articles  furnished  by  one  are  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  those  of  his  neighbours,  either  in  material,  form, 
or  workmanship,  the  want  of  demand  soon  puts  all 
to  rights.  Messrs.  Drummond  also  spare  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  procuring  such  implements  as 
are  most  approved  from  every  district,  however  dis- 
tant :  they  have  thus  obtained  for  their  Museum  such 
a  name  that  orders  are  sent  from  distances  to  which 
the  cost  of  transit  alone  would  appear  to  be  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  To  this  Museum  all  are 
admitted,  and  the  uses  and  merits  of  each  article  ex- 
hibited are  explained  ;  nor  does  this  attention  alwa3S 
go  unrewarded,  for  much  useful  information  is  often 
obtained  from  casual  visitors,  which  is  again  circu- 
lated; and  an  extensive  connection  is  thus  formed, 
through  which  all  questions  respecting  agricultural 
matters  are  readily  answered. 

"  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  Grains  and 
Grasses  in  the  straw,  from  which  many  a  useful 
lesson  is  to  be  learned  ;  and  being  labelled  in  a  manner 
to  be  understood  by  the  agricultural  classes  generally, 
to  those  who  may  nave  been  cliarincd  and  misled  by 
fine  names,  it  becomes  evident  that  Anihoxanthum 
odoratum and  Cynosurus cristatus  arc  neither  inorenor 
less  than  sweet-scented  Vernal  and  IJog'K-tail  Grass, 
generally  too  prevalentinsoil  which  thuy  affect, and  loo 
unproductive  todeiicrve  to  be  placed  where  they  can  be 
kept  out.  It  is  also  explained  which  (Jrasses  are  betit 
suited  for  particular  soils  and  particular  purposes; 
which  varieties  of  Grain  arc  best  adapted  for  situations 


where  the  crop  may  be  expected  to  lodge,  and,  where 
this  is  inevitable,  which  will  suffer  least  from  being 
laid.  Specimens  of  root-crops  are  also  annually  sent 
to  this  Museum  by  the  agriculturists,  and  their 
different  merits  are  freely  commented  on  ;  and 
whereas,  at  first,  size  was  principally  aimed  at  by 
exhibitors,  good  shape  to  turn  the  rain,  and  specific 
gravity,  as  indicating  solidity,  are  now  considered 
of  more  importance. 

"  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all,  or  nearly  all 
that  is  to  be  found  in  this  Museum,  which  has  been 
collected  by  the  unwciiried  attention  of  the  Messrs. 
Drummond  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
exert  as  useful  an  influence  as  any  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  that  to  it  the  district  and 
Scotland  is  much  indebted  for  its  advanced  state  of 
agricultural  improvement." 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond to  an  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  their  insti- 
tution : — 

"  It  was  chiefly  from  witnessing  the  advantages 
resulting  from  collections  of  vegetable  productions 
at  Horticultural  Shows,  and  from  observing  the 
interest  excited  by  fine  specimens  of  Agricultural 
produce,  which  were  occasionally  sent  to  their 
premises  for  exhibition,  that  W.  Drummond  and 
Sons  conceived  the  idea  of  affording,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, an  opportunity  for  such  exhibitions  on  an 
enlarged  and  regular  plan. 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  first  circular : — 

"  '  To  Agi-icnlturists. — It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  at 
the  premises  of  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling, 
on  the  11th  of  November  next,  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding weeks,  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Turnip,  Carrot,  Potato,  and  other  roots  and  seeds 
connected  with  the  agriculture  of  this  district. 
Such  specimens  will  be  received  from  any  quarter, 
betwixt  this  and  the  above  date ;  and  as  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  have  these  productions  properly  labelled,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  note  stating  the  name  of  the  variety,  by  whom 
grown,  the  weight  or  measure  of  each,  the  produce 
per  acre,  description  of  soil,  and  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  manure  applied,  &c.  Those  interested  are 
respectfully  invited  to  an  inspection.  —  Stirling, 
September  21,  1831.' 

'•  The  proposal  was  promptly  and  well  responded 
to,  for  at  this  first  essay  there  were  above  80  lots  of 
roots,  and  160  specimens  of  grain,  also  a  few  imple- 
ments shown.  The  contributors  were  above  200, 
the  visitors  several  thousands,  of  all  ranks. 

"  A  Report  of  the  Exhibition  was  published  in 
December,  1831,  wherein  it  is  remarked,  that  in 
matters  of  substantive  fact  there  are  no  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  so  convincing  and  abiding  as 
those  afforded  by  the  eyes  and  the  hands,  and  that 
men  cannot  form  just  ideas  of  the  relative  value  of 
any  subject  without  comparison,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive in  number  and  condensed  in  position  the  sub- 
jects of  that  comparison  are,  the  more  evident  and 
correct  will  their  relative  characters  appear.  In  agri- 
culture, such  opportunitiesof  comparison  had  hitherto 
seldom  occurred,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this  Exhi- 
bition would  form  the  germ  of  a  system  destined  to 
grow  and  flourish.  Early  in  the  succeeding  year 
(1832)  circulars  containing  a  fuller  prospectus  and 
details  were  issued.  The  specimens  shown  were 
multiplied  and  varied,  with  a  more  specific  and 
correct  labelling.  The  interest  excited  and  number 
of  visitors  increased.  This  second  Exhibition  con- 
tinued from  1 6th  November  till  1  Cth  March  following. 
A  report,  with  communications,  was  thereafter  pulj- 
lished.  In  the  Preface  it  is  observed  that,  "  To  speak 
of  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  circulating  agricultural 
knowledge  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  its  already 
felt  advantages,  and  by  the  cordial  appro\a]  of  com- 
petent judges.  The  machinery  of  such  Exhibitions 
being  of  the  most  simple  kind,  may  easily  be  adopted 
by  any  agricultural  association."  The  third  year 
(183.3)  the  Exhibition  was  commenced  earlier,  on 
account  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Stirling  that 
year.  The  collections  of  specimens  and  implements, 
&c.  far  surpassed  the  preceding  ones,  and  were 
inspected  with  approval  by  the  thousands  of  agri- 
culturists who  attended  the  great  meeting,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  soon  afterwards  signified 
their  approbation  by  the  award  of  their  Gold  Medal 
to  '  Messrs.  Drummond,  in  approbation  of  their 
having  originated  an  Exhibition  of  seeds,  plants,  and 
other  specimens  useful  in  the  operations  of  practical 
agriculture.' 

"A  third  Report  was  published,  and  the  Exhibition 
rendered  permanent  under  the  designation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Museum  or  Repository.  With  this  Report 
were  given  also  several  excellent  communications, 
particularly  Remarks  on  thorough  Drainage  and  deep 
Ploughing,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  IJeanston  ;  by  which 
and  by  his  valuable  counsel  and  assistance  in  the 
whole  unilertaking,  that  gentleman  has  eminently 
contributed  to  its  bucccsb.  It  happened  most  oppor- 
tunely also,  that  spirited  and  well-conducted  improve- 


ments were  in  progress  at  I'olmaise,  Glenbervie' 
Keir,  Blair-Drummond,  and  other  estates  in  vhe 
neighbourhood,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  ever 
given  their  most  cordial  and  efficient  support. 

"  The  Agricultural  Museum,  in  connexion  with  the 
VVarehouse,  has  continued  to  prosper,  the  connexion 
being  of  mutual  advantage ;  for  the  Warehouse  con- 
tains full-sized  implements,  &c.,  daily  coming  in, 
and  exhibits  the  successive  improvements  of  various 
makers  ;  it  prevents  the  stagnation  which  must  more 
or  less  take  place  in  the  interest  excited  by  collections 
of  mere  specimens  and  models ;  the  demand,  too, 
which  here  takes  place  for  particular  seeds  or  imple- 
ments affords  a  fair  and  therefore  a  useful  test  of 
their  value. 

"Irt  1840,  for  the  better  conducting  of  the  es- 
tablishment, a  large  building  was  designed  and 
erected,  consisting  of  four  halls  or  floors,  each  160 
feet  in  length,  and  20  to  26  feet  in  breadth  ;  the  two 
uppermost  being  chiefly  allotted  to  the  Museum,  the 
two  undermost  to  the  Warehouse;  and  in  December 
1843,  an  Agricultural  Museum  and  Warehouse,  in 
connexion  with  their  Stirling  one,  was  opened  by 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  in  Dublin,  which  has 
met  with  the  greatest  encouragement. 

"  The  number  of  visitors  has  nearly  doubled  within 
these  few  years,  and  may  now  average  1000  per 
month,  including  many  strangers,  and  often  fo- 
reigners, who  visit  Stirling  in  their  route,  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  agriculture,  who  fre- 
quently come  from  a  distance  on  purpose  to  inspect 
the  collection  and  the  farming  improvements  of  the 
district.  The  frequent  and  careful  inspection,  and 
the  purchase  and  trial  of  new  and  improved  seeds 
and  implements,  which  might  not  otherwise  have 
come  under  observation  by  those  active  as  improvers, 
afford  ample  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Agricultural 
Museum  in  helping  them  forward.  And  very  seldom 
indeed  have  any,  although  not  naturally  improvers, 
been  found  so  apathetic,  on  viewing  the  whole  col- 
lection, as  not  to  feel  and  express  an  increasing 
interest  in  its  objects. 

"  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  finance,  or  the  support 
of  the  Museum  as  distinct  from  ihe  Warehouse  : 
after  the  first  three  years,  the  outlay  having  become 
considerable,  a  small  fund,  the  proceeds  of  admission 
tickets  and  subscriptions  of  agricultural  friends,  con- 
tributed partly  to  the  expenses ;  but,  business  trans- 
actions increasing  its  maintenance,  this  had  for  a 
number  of  years  been  thrown  wholly  on  the  profits 
of  the  Warehouse,  which  are  derived  not  from  higher 
prices,  however,  on  the  goods — as  they,  equally  with 
those  of  other  salesmen,  are  exposed  to  competition — 
but  by  extent  of  business  conducted  with  economy 
and  attention." 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  statement  are 
worthy  of  attention.  It  appears  that  this  Museum 
has  not  only  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  is  placed,  but  also,  through  its 
visitors,  who  naturally  become  customers,  to  the 
spirited  proprietors  of  it.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  which  justifies  the  anticipation  that 
much  of  our  future  progress  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment may  be  owing  to  the  operation  of  Museums  of 
this  description,  hereafter  to  he  established  by  seeds- 
men, agricultural  implement  makers,  and  others, 
over  the  extent  of  the  country. 

No  addilions,  whether  through  the  aid  of  scientific 
men  or  otherwise,  to  our  present  knowledge  as 
farmers,  valuable  tliough  it  might  be,  can  exceed  in 
national  importance  the  benefits  which  would  follow 
the  universal  diffusion  of  what  is  already  known, 
though  it  be  by  few  ;  and  this  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  example  farms  and  Agri- 
cuUural  3fusc2ims, 


After  a  season  of  unexampled  drought  the 
country  is  at  length  blessed  with  refreshing  rains. 
The  effects  of  the  weather  we  have  experienced  are 
reported  as  follows  : — Wheat  has  not  suffered  much 
injury  except  on  light  and  shallow  soils.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  lately  travelled  through  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Herts,  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln, 
and  through  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berks, 
and  Gloucestershire,  informs  us  that  if  it  be  har- 
vested well,  he  anticipates  a  full  average  crop.  In 
Scotland  again,  where  the  weather  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  dry,  still  less  injury,  if  any,  has  been 
done. 

With  regard  to  all  spring  Corn,  however,  a  very 
different  report  is  given.  Beans  and  Peas  will  be  a 
very  poor  crop ;  Oats  and  Barley  will  not  only  be 
comparatively  unproductive  per  acre,  but  the  breadth 
of  land  sown,  especiaUy  of  the  latter,  is  much  less 
than  usual— farmers  having  in  many  cases  delayed 
sowing  till  too  late,  in  the  hope  of  wet  weather. 

The  Hay  crop  is  one  of  the  lightest  ever  known  ; 
and  less  than  the  ordinary  extent  of  Grass  has  been 
mown— much  that  was  intended  for  Hay  having 
been  required  for  the  cattle,  owing  to  the  failure  ot 
the  pastures. 
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The  Potato  crop  is  in  many  districts  a  failure; 
many  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  seed  has  been 
sown  twice,  but  has  never  sprouted.  Turnips, 
though  sown  late,  or  rather  through  brairding  late— 
for  the  seed  may  have  lain   dry  in  the  ground   for 

Tveeks may  yet  yield  a  plentiful  crop  if  the  weather 

be  favourable.  Mangold  Wurzel,  in  all  cases  which 
we  have  heard  of,  is  a  failure  :  the  dry  weather  set 
in  just  at  its  seed-time. 

The  most  favourable  accouiit  that  can  he  given  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  farmer's  prospects,  is 
tliat  if  the  weather  be  suitable,  the  Wheat  crop  will 
probably  be  early  and  plentiful,  and  that  we  may  yet 
have  good  crops  of  Turnips,  and  of  aftermath  Grass. 

The  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  crops  in 
Scotland  are  generally  more  favourable  than  those 
from  most  districts  in  Endand. 


EFFECTS  OF  CHARCOAL  AND  SALT  ON  THE 
SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

Herewith  I  send  you  three  plants  of  Turnips, 
(Skirvins's),  BOwed  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day.  Iti  the  case  of  the  largest 
specimen,  the  seed  was  well  mixed  with  about  twelve 
times  ils  bulk  of  charcoal-dust.  la  that  of  the  next 
size,  the  seed  was  mixed  with  five  times  its  weight  of 
common  salt,  and  nine  bulks  of  charcoal;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  plant  just  come  up,  the  seed  was  put  in  quite 
alone.  In  all  three  cases  the  seed  was  put  in  drills  in 
soil  which  last  yeai-  bore  Mangold  Wurzel  in  seed,  and 
the  year  before  Wheat,  and  no  manure  has  been  applied 
since.  My  object  in  using  the  charcoal  and  salt  was 
from  the  consideration  that  both  substances  are  powerful 
absorbents  and  retainers  of  moisture,  as  well  as  direct 
food  for  plants. 

No3. 1  and  2,  in  spite  of  the  parched  state  of  the  ground, 
(the  3rd  June)  came  up  strong  in  five  days,  and  con- 
tinued growing  ;  No.  1,  however,  soon  and  rapidly 
taking  the  lead.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  all  three 
rows  were  once  watered,  which  however  failed  to  bring 
up  the  seed  sown  without  anything.  When  our  first  rain 
came  heavily,  ten  days  ago.  No.  1  grew  almost  visibly, 
and  three  or  four  days  after.  No.  3  just  began  to  show. 
I  may  also  state  that  I  sowed  Belgian  Carrots  wilh 
charcoal  only,  the  first  week  in  May,  and  though  the 
soil  then  was  quite  dusty,  and  so  continued  until  ten 
days  ago,  the  plant  came  up  well  in  three  weeks,  which 
is  at  least  ten  days  sooner  than  Carrot  seed  usually 
comes  up,  even  under  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
rain.  I  sowed  one  more  row  of  the  Turnip,  with 
a  double  quantity  of  salt,  which  seems  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  seed,  as  none  has  yet  appeared.  If 
you  think  these  experiments  worth  noticing  in  your 
excellent  Journal,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so,  and 
I  shall  feel  happy  if  so  simple  a  substance  should  prove 
of  use  in  forcing  a  plant  of  Turnips,  or  other  roots. — 
Essex,  Cassioburt/,  Watford. 

[We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  for 
this  interesting  communication.  Of  the  specimens  sent, 
Kg.  1  appears  to  be  a  plant  which  has  had  about  six 
weeks'  vigorous  growth  ;  No.  3  has  not  yet  acquired  its 
rough  leaf  ;  and  No.  2  is  of  a  medium  size.  This  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  plants  sown  at  the  same  tinae,  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground,  appears  to  be  wholly  owing  to 
the  simple  means  adopted,  as  described  above,  which, 
from  his  Lordship's  experience,  certainly  appear  to  be 
well  worthy  of  extensive  trial,] 
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3.  Hoeing  Implements. — These  include  the  several 
instruments  employed  in  tilling  and  pulverising  the 
intervals  of  plants  cultivated  in  rows.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  some  of  the  cereal  Grasses,  particu- 
larly Oats,  were,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  sown  in 
rows.  The  implement  most  commonly  employed  in  till- 
ing the  intervals  is  the  hand-hoe  ;  but  where  the  system 
is  practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  machine  drawn 
by  one  horse,  consisting  of  a  series  of  flat  triangular 
shares,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  intervals  in  which  they  are 
to  move,  and  attached  to  a  frame  supported  upon  wheels, 
is  sometimes  employed.  This  implement  in  its  present 
imperfect  condition  is  not  found  easily  manageable  or 
very  efficient,  and  is  therefore  but  very  seldom  used, 

A  hoeing  implement  of  general  use  is  the  small  paring- 
plough  already  referred  to.  Its  purpose,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  to  pare  away  a  slice  of  earth  from  the  sides  of 
Bean,  Potato,  or  Turnip  drills,  before  horse-hoeing  or 
grubbing  the  intervals.  The  other  implements  of  this 
class  are  several  kinds  of  drill-grubbers,  horse-hoes, 
scufflers,  &c,,  designed  to  follow  the  paring-plough,  and 
further  to  reduce  the  soil  pared  from  the  drills,  and  to 
drag  to  the  surface  weeds  of  every  description.  Drill- 
harrows  with  attached  hoes  of  various  shapes,  were  until 
lately  much  used  for  these  purposes,  but  are  now  nearly 
altogether  dispensed  with,  at  least  on  the  heavy  clay 
farms  ;  the  drill-grubber,  animplement  with  cutters  only, 
being  found  to  perform  more  effectually  the  double  pur- 
pose of  dragging  weeds  to  the  surface,  and  of  pulverising 
and  tilling  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  plants.  The 
drill-grubber,  it  may  also  he  remarked,  frequently  super- 
sedes the  use  of  the  paring-plough.  The  operations  of 
the  drill-grubber  are  chiefly  confined  to  Bean  and  Potato 
culture;  a  lighter  implement  with  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  harrow,  rather  appropriately  termed  a 
scraper,  being  generally  used  for  Turnips. 

4.  Barn  Machines. — East  Lothian  has  the  undis- 
puted honour'of  being  the  county  in  which  the  Threshing- 
machine — decidedly  the  most  valuable  rur^l  implement 


ever  invented  —  was  first  originated  and  employed. 
Threshing  by  the' flail  is  now  almost,  but  not  altogether, 
unknown  here.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  only  one 
solitary  instance  of  a  farm  in  the  Lowland  district  in 
which  this  rude  instrument  is  still  used,  but  it  is  very 
common  in  the  Lammermoor  district,  as  the  quantity  of 
Corn  groivn  there  upon  any  farm  does  not  warrant  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  threshing-machine.  The  usual  size 
of  the  machines  employed  on  farms  of  from  300  to  500 
acres  is  that  requiring  the  po^er  of  eix  horses  to  propel  it. 
Machines  driven  by  four  horses  are  used  on  arable  farms 
under  300  acres,  where  any  one  is  used. 

Threshing-machines,  on  the  larger  class  of  farms,  are 
now  generally  driven  by  steam-power.  Water,  as  being 
even  still  more  economical,  is  preferred  and  used  where  a 
sufficient  supply  of  it  can  be  had  ;  but  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  steam-power  is  employed.  Wind-driven  ma- 
chines were,  until  lately,  very  numerous  ;  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive  and  objectionabh  of  all  — 
horse-power — has  gradually  given  way  to  the  steam-engine, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  uniform  and 
expeditious  in  executing  its  work  than  either.  In  1305, 
when  Somerville  wrote  the  Survey  of  the  County  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  there  was  hut  one  threshing- 
machine  in  it  driven  by  steam,  but  farm-engines  are  now 
so  numerous,  that  Sir  Thomas  B.  Hepburn,  member  for 
the  county,  has  been  somewhat  appropriately  styled  the 
representative  of  tall  chimneys.  The  engines  most  com- 
monly used  are  what  are  termed  high-pressure,  or  non- 
condensing;  condensing-engines  are  also  employed  on 
some  farms,  but  they  are  not  so  simple  or  so  cheap  as 
the  former.  Six-horse-power  engines  are  the  most 
numerous,  although,  on  very  large  farms,  eight-horse- 
power engines  are  not  uncommon. 

The  chief  advantages  of  steam-power  arises  from  its 
great  economy,  particularly  in  a  locality  where  coals  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  A  cart-load  of  about  15  cwt.  of 
small  dross  coal,  purchased  at  the  colliery  for  a  shilling, 
will,  in  ordinary  cases,  supply  with  fuel  a  six-horse- 
power engine  for  10  hoars,  during  which  time  from  35 
to  '15  quaiters  of  grain  may  be  threshed.  The  quantity 
threshed  in  a  given  time  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  its 
quality  and  the  length  of  the  straw;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  with  an  average  quality  of  grain, 
from  4  to  5  quarters  of  Oats  or  Barley,  and  from  3j  to 
\};  quarters  of  Wheat,  may  be  threshed  in  an  hour. 
Little  need  be  said  here  about  the  threshing-machine 
itself,  as  it  is  now  well  known  to  every  person  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Alterations  and  improvements 
have,  no  doubt,  been  made  in  some  localities  on  certain 
parts  of  the  machine,  but  all  ils  essential  parts,  and  the 
principle  of  its  construction,  are  the  same  everywhere. 

When  the  threshing-machine  is  made  to  be  driven  by 
water,  it  is  usual  also  to  have  a  horse-course  and  appa- 
ratus attached,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  horse-power 
when  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  cannot  be  obtained. 
By  varying  the  positions  of  the  pinions  on  the  common 
shaft,  which  communicates  with  the  horse  and  water- 
wheels,  either  power  can  be  used  separately,  or  both  may 
be  combined  when  the  water  is  unt»ble  to  propel  the 
machine  alone. 

The  number  of  persons  requisite  for  working  a  thresh- 
ing-machine of  the  usual  size — a  six-horse-power— is 
generally  seven — four  women  and  three  men.  Two 
women  loosen  or  unbind  the  sheaves  and  lay  them  upon 
the  feeding-board,  to  the  man  who  supplies  them  to  the 
machine,  and  other  two  women  are  required  in  the  under 
or  corn-barn, 'to  remove  the  grain  as  it  falls  f;om  the 
fanners  attached  to  the  threshing-machine.  Two  men 
are  necessary  for  carrying  away  the  straw  ejected  from 
the  machine,  to  be  piled  up  for  use  either  in  the  straw- 
barn  into  which  it  falls  from  the  machine,  or  in  the 
stackyard.  Wheaten  straw,  to  be  used  as  litter,  is  gene- 
rally conveyed  at  once  to  the  yards  in  which  it  may  be 
required. 

A  threshing-machine  and  all  its  necessary  appendages, 
together  with  a  six-horse-power  high-pressure  engine, 
may  now  be  erected  for  about  150/. 

Winnowing -Machine  or  Fanners. — The  winnowing- 
machines  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  general  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
any  lengthened  description  in  this  place.  One  p;iir  of 
fanners  is  invariably  attached  to,  and  driven  by  a  leather 
belt  or  chain  from  the  threshing  machine.  Besides  this 
one,  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the  grain  before 
coming  to  the  ground,  another  is  used  for  dressing  or 
preparing  the  grain  for  market,  generally  worked  by 
the  hand,  but  frequently  also  by  means  of  a  belt  from 
the  machine.  Instead  of  the  wire  sieves  so  commonly 
used  in  the  interior  of  winnowing-machines,  a  strong 
canvas  cloth  revolving  upon  two  wooden  rollers  is  by 
some  farmers  preferred  and  employed.  From  six  to 
seven  quarters  of  Oats  is  the  usual  quantity  which  fan  be 
once  winnowed  in  an  hourj  by  a  machine  in  good  order, 
and  actively  worked.  Best  fanners,  with  sieves  and 
riddles,  may  be  bad  for  8/.  to  8/.  lOi-. 

The  only  other  machines  belonging  to  or  worked  in 
the  barn,  are  a  Hummeller  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  awns  from  the  grains  of  Barley,  and  a  macliine  for 
bruising  Oats,  Peas,  or  Beans,  for  horses  or  other  animals, 
both  of  which  are  driven  by  the  same  power  that  propels 
the  threshing-machine.  The  threshing,  hummelling,  and 
winnowing  of  Barley  always  proceed  simultaneously,  but 
the  bruiser  is  seldom  worked  with  the  other  machines,  as 
the  motion  necessary  for  threshing  is  considered  to  be 
too  rapid  for  the  purpose  of  bruising  properly.  Besides 
the  machines  already  mentioned,  a  churn  and  a  straw- 
cutter  are  also  not  unfrequently  worked  in  connection 
with  the  threshing-machine. 
5.  Wheel-carriages   on    Carts. — Every   farm  is 


provided  with  several  kinds  of  carts,  each  adapted  to 
some  particular  species  of  work ;  some  are  in  daily 
employment  while  others  are  used  only  on  special 
occasions. 

Single-horse  Carts. — Formerly,  on  account  of  bad 
roads  and  other  causes,  none  but  two-horse  carts  were 
used  in  this  county,  for  the  different  purposes  of  farming, 
but  single-horse  carts  are  now  generally  preferred  and 
more  frequently  employed,  especially  in  long  journeys, 
conveying  Corn  to  market  and  coals  from  the  colliery, 
&c.  The  superiority  of  the  single  over  the  double  cart, 
consists  in  being  much  lighter,  more  steady  and  compact, 
and  consequently  less  shaking  and  burthensome  on  the 
shaft-horse.  The  majority  of  single-horse  carts  are  made 
with  the  body  permanently  fixed  to  the  shafts ;  this 
construction  being  supposed  to  render  the  cart  more 
steady  and  compact  than  the  turn-up  or  coup-cart.  la 
the  economy  of  the  farm,  every  ploughman  has  the 
charge  and  management  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  when 
carting,  he  drives  them  both  himself.  When  using 
single  carts,  one  follows  the  other,  the  horse  of  the  last 
cart  beiog  f-istened  by  a  short  rope  from  his  bridle  to  a 
ring  in  the  hind-door  of  the  foremost  cart.  These  carts 
are  usually  4,^  feet  in  length  inside  the  boards ;  3  feet 
2  inches  in  breadth  at  bottom,  and  14  inches  deep, 
Pric:',  with  wheels  and  axle,  9/.  10s.  to  10/. 

The  Double-horse  Cart  differs  little  from  the  single 
cart  except  in  being  larger  and  stronger.  It  has  some- 
times a  fixed  but  most  generally  a  turn-up  body.  Double- 
horse  carts  are  noiv  employed  only  in  carting  out  dung 
from  the  yards  to  the  fields,  earth  or  other  heavy  mate- 
rials. Although  single-horse  carts  are,  beyond  a  question, 
the  most  economical  and  profitable  for  general  purposes, 
experience  has  fully  decided  that  the  double-horse  cart 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  and  is  invariably 
used  for  conveying  dung  to  the  fields  during  winter, 
when  farm  roads  are  not  generally  in  the  best  condition, 
A  two-horse  cart  is  commonly  5  feet  long  within  the 
sides,  32  feet  in  breadth,  and  17  inches  high.  With  side- 
boards it  will  contain,  if  well  filled,  about  two  cubic  yards 
of  dung.     Price,  with  wheels  and  axle,  \Ql.  10s.  to  11/- 

The  Corn-C'irt  consists  of  a  sparred  frame-work,  with 
the  bottom  and  part  of  the  sides  boarded,  and  is  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carting  Corn  in  the  sheaf,  hay, 
or  similar  materials.  When  being  employed,  this  cart  is 
mounted  upon  the  wheels  and  axle  of  any  of  the  close 
carts,  and  may  be  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses  according 
"to  circumstances.  No  species  of  cart  is  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  than  this.  None 
admits  of  a  larger  load  with  the  least  possible  trouble  ta 
the  driver  or  horse.  The  only  alterations  or  improve- 
ments lately  effscted  in  the  construction  of  the  Corn- 
cart  consist  in  making  the  body  wider  and  dispensing  with 
the  usual  side-rails.  Corn-carts  of  this  description  are 
now  much  used  In  the  hill-district ;  they  have  no  side- 
rails  ;  one  crois-rail  supported  upon  two  upright  iron 
stays  prevents  the  Corn  from  falling  forward  on  the 
horse,  and  two  semicircular  bars  of  iron-halves  of  wheel- 
riras  answer  the  purpose,  serve  to  keep  the  wheels  from 
disturbing  the  load,  and  support  a  strong  board  nearly 
bisecting  the  cart,  on  which  the  driver  stands  while  fork- 
ing the  sheaves  to  the  stacker.  The  object  of  this  form 
is  to  render  the  cart  less  liable  to  be  overturned  in  uneven 
situations.  In  some  of  the  Corn-carts  now  made,  the 
rails  are  so  fitted  to  the  body,  that  they  may  be  taken  off 
and  replaced  at  pleasure,  and  the  body  used  for  carting 
wood,  &c.  The  usual  dimensions  of  t!ie  Corn-cart  are — 
length  of  rails,  lOi-  feet ;  height  of  spars,  20  inches  j 
breadth  5^  feet. 

Cart-wheels  are  generally  A\  feet  in  diameter  ;  cast- 
metal  naves  were  in  much  vogue  some  time  ago  through- 
out the  county,  but  have  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  fitting  of  the  axle. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  principal  implements  and 
machines  in  general  use  here,  t  have  omitted  even  to 
name  a  very  considerable  number  of  others  of  minor 
importance,  but  the  most  of  them  shall  be  noticed  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  different  operations  in  which  they 
are  employed. —  T,  Sullivan. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  half-yearly  examination 
of  the  scholars  of  Messrs.  Nesblt,  of  Kennington  House 
Academy,  abridged  from  the  Maidstone  Gazette,  is  in- 
serted here  with  the  view  of  placing  before  our  readers 
Dr.  Reid's  excellent  remarks  on  the  value  of  a  scientific 
education  even  to  those  who  may  only  receive  from  itan 
indirect  benefit.  Of  how  much  greater  value  must  it  be 
to  those  who,  like  the  farmer,  daily  superintend  opera- 
tions dependent  for  their  success  on  the  favourable  de- 
velopment of  scientific  principles  ! 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  examination,  Dr.  D.  B. 
Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  took  the  chair,  and  the  schoolroom  was 
completely  filled  with  a  respectable  audience.  After  a 
short  address  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit,  various  literary 
selections  were  recited  by  some  of  the  pupils.  A  very 
satisfactory  examination  in  geometry,  by  J.  Imray,  Esq^., 
M. A.,  was  then  conducted,  and  after  an  extended  exa- 
mination in  geology,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  assisted  by  the 
members  of  the  Chemistry  Class,  delivered  a  short  lec- 
ture on  chemistry,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
chairman  and  applauded  by  the  audience. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  recitations  and  examinations, 
said  no  one  felt  more  desirous  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  modern  science  than  himself. 
Where  he  had  received  his  education,  there  were  upwards 
of  200  boys  in  his  class,  and  upwards  of  800  altogether 
in  the  school,  and  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
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with  some  50  of  these  io  after  life,  and  whenever  their 
ConversatioQ  recurred  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  days, 
their  exclamation  had  constantly  been,  '*  Oh  that  we  had 
had  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  modern  lan- 
guages— the  same  facilities  for  acquiring  scientific  know- 
ledge— which  exist  in  these  days!  How  much  we 
should  have  been  enabled  to  do  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  undone !  How  much  more  might  we 
have  appreciated,  and  perhaps  contributed  to,  those 
splendid  realities  in  physical  science  which  are  now 
shedding  their  beneficial  influence  over  every  country  of 
the  globe  !"  When  he  and  his  old  associates  looked  back 
upon  their  own  difficulties,  it  was  doubly  gratifying  to 
them  to  witness  the  advantages  which  were  placed  within 
the  reach  of  their  young  friends,  whose  exertions  had 
afforded  the  audience  so  much  pleasure  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  From  what  he  bad  seen  he  could  not  doubt 
that  they  had  felt  much  delight  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge they  had  displayed.  He  could  fully  appreciate  the 
delight  of  all  persons  who  loved  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, at  the  successful  results  they  had  seen  of  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
and  modern  science  with  the  usual  branches  of  education. 
It  was  to  an  improved  knowledge  in  these  branches  of 
education  that  they  must  look  for  an  extension  of  that 
intercourse,  and  a  strengthening  of  those  bonds  of  mutual 
sympathy,  which  were  calculated,  the  more  they  were 
extended,  to  connect  man  with  man,  in  the  pursuit  of 
objects  of  the  most  elevated  kind.  He  could  not  pass 
over,  without  particular  notice,  the  chemical  lecture 
which  they  had  heard  from  one  of  the  pupils.  He  could 
not  recommend  too  earnestly  to  the  young  persons  pre- 
sent the  necessity  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
chemical  science.  That  young  persons  might  do  so,  had 
been  most  successfully  demonstrated  on  that'  evening. 
The  cultivation  of  the  love  of  science  in  young  persons 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  even  if  it  had  no  definite 
purpose  in  connexion  with  their  pursuits  in  after  life, 
which  it  sometimes  influenced  materially.  The  differ- 
ence between  youths  who  had  been  thus  educated  and 
those  who  had  not,  was  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
observer.  Their  mode  of  thinking,  and  even  the  tone  of 
their  conversation,  were  influenced  by  this  mode  of 
training  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  great  exertions  of  their  teachers  would  be  appreciated 
more  and  more  as  their  pupils  advanced  in  life,  and  found 
the  immense  advantages  of  their  education  on  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  this  school,  which  would  entwine 
themselves  with  all  their  habits  and  associations,  as  well 
as  with  the  varied  duties  to  which  their  future  occupa- 
tions might  lead  them.  Physical  science  was  universal 
in  its  operations,  and  necessarily  embodied  everything 
that  was  associated  with  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  with 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  in  one  depart- 
ment, viz.,  agriculture,  the  young  pupils  preparing  for 
this  profession  would  only  be  astonished  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  long  and  lingering  slowness  with  which 
the  farmers  had  hitherto  taken  up  and  applied  that  know- 
ledge, particularly  of  chemistry,  which  gave  significant 
proof  that  it  would  soon  do  as  much  for  agriculture  as  it 
Lad  already  achieved  for  arts  and  manufactures.  Those 
who  had  not  been  thua  educated  were  frequently  con- 
suming their  time  unprofitably  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  But  when  acquainted  with  science,  young  per- 
sons were  constantly  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  or  in  some  inquiry  which  had  for  its  object  the 
pursuit,  development, and  demonstration  oftruth. — M.  S. 

ON  LIQUID  MANURE.— No.  II. 
Ix  pnrsning  the  subject  of  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical ingredient  for  fixing  the  ammonia  generated 
dnring  the  putrefaction  of  urine,  we  nest  come  to  sul- 
phate of  lime,  known  as  gypsum,  plaster  stone,  alabaster, 
or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  it  exists  abundantly  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  is  composed  of — 

Lime        ....       28.5 
Sulphuric  acid        .  .      ,       40.0 

Water       ....       is.o 

86.5 

If  gypsnmbesubjected  to  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its  water, 
is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  known  as  ordinary 
plaster  of  Paris  :  in  this  state  it  has  a  great  affinity  for 
water,  readily  combining  with  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
Betting  into  a  hard  mass.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  500  parts  of 
water  only  dissolving  one  part  of  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
exists  in  gome  soile,  and  is  dissolved  by  rain  water  as  it 
sinks  through  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  found  in  the  waters 
of  many  springs  and  rivers,  and  it  ia  frequently  the 
cause  of  hardness  in  wa'er. 

Gypsum  strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  English 
farmer,  from  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
as  a  means  of  converting  the  volatile  carbonate  of  am- 
monia contained  in  putrid  urine  into  a  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  not  volatile.  But  to  insure  its  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  since  it 
ia  only  when  in  solution  that  gypsum  can  be  decomposed 
by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  as  it  is  so  sparingly 
soluble,  every  precaution  ia  necessary  to  insure  success  ; 
and  since,  the  finer  the  powder  it  is  reduced  to,  the  more 
readily  soluble  docs  it  become,  it  ia  necessary  that  this 
point  be  closely  attended  to.  If  it  were  only  cruslicd  or 
coarsely  ground,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  it  to 
become  soluble,  or  to  fix  the  ammonia.  It  is  uImo  neces- 
•ary,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  powdered  gypsum  he 
fre<|uently  raked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  vtssci  or 
tank  in  which  it  is  used,  since  it  is  only  by  frequently 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  fresh  portions  of  liquid 
that  its  ■olution  is  effected. 

When  gypium  is  once  dissolved,  it  readily  undergoes 


"Carbonate  of 
lime. 
Sulphate  of 
ammonia. 


decomposition  with  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  urine. 
This  occurs  in  the  following  manner  : — The  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  in  combustion  with  the  lime  in  gypsum, 
quits  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  ammonia,  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia;  while  the  lime,  the  other  consti- 
tuent of  the  gypsum,  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid 
which  was  in  combination  with  the  ammonia  before  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  carbonate 
of  lime  or  chalk ;  tbis  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  will  require  to  be  removed  occasionally  ;  the  follow- 
ing diagram  will  show  the  change  which  occurs  in  the 
constituents  : — 
Carbonate  of  ammoaiQ,  {  Carbonic  aci.l : 
composed  of 


.\mmoDia- 
f  Lime  .^-"^ 
Gypsum,  composed  of     t  Sulphuric  acid 

From  the  difficult  soUibility  of  gypsum,  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  can  be  taken  up  in  solution  at  any  one  time, 
which  portion  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  and  may 
be  replaced  by  another  portion,  and  so  on  until  all  in  its 
turn  lias  become  soluble,  and  undergone  decomposition, 
this  change  being  greatly  facilitated  by  frequent  agita- 
tion ;  in  fact,  without  it,  the  gypsum  would  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  as  an  inert  mass,  while  the  am- 
monia would  continue  to  escape  from  its  suiface  and  be 
lost.  From  a  series  of  experiments  I  have  lately  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  the  relative  power  of  different  sub- 
stances to  form  fixed  salts  of  ammonia,  I  found  that  it 
required  several  days  before  the  ammonia  in  putrid  urine 
was  effectually  converted  into  a  sulphate  by  the  use  of 
gypsum  reduced  to  powder,  even  when  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  was  stirred  twice  a  day.  The  same  result  was 
attained  in  less  than  half  the  time  when  a  sulphate  of 
lime  was  used,  which  was  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  precipitation ;  this  was  owing  to  a  more 
minute  state  of  division  of  the  particles  of  the  sulphate, 
and,  consequently,  more  ready  solubility. 

M'^hen  burnt  gypsum  was  used  it  became  partly  con- 
solidated, and  consequently  of  little  effect,  until  again 
reduced  to  powder,  when  it  acted  effectually.  When  im- 
perfectly powdered  gypsum  was  used,  only  those  portions 
underwent  decomposition  which  were  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  the  outer  portion  of  the  coarse  granular  powder 
becoming  coated  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
totally  prevented  any  further  action  of  the  ammonia  on 
the  gypsum  inclosed  within.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
unless  gypsum  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  it  can- 
not undergo  perfect  decomposition,  and  also,  that  this 
action  is  greatly  facilitated  by  frequently  stirring  the 
mixture. 

As  a  proof  that  the  decomposition  of  the  gypsum  has 
taken  place,  the  following  test  maybe  applied: — Remove 
a  portion  of  the  precipitated  powder,  place  it  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  pour  over  it  vinegar  or  diluted  muriatic  acid  as 
long  as  effervescence  occurs  ;  should  a  portion  of  powder 
remain  undissolved,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  unde- 
composed  gypsum,  but  should  the  whole  dissolve  with 
effervescence,  the  decomposition  of  the  gypsum  has  been 
complete.  It  would  always  be  advisable  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  undecomposed  gypsum  in  the  tank,  ready  to  act 
on  the  ammonia  as  soon  as  generated,  and  to  have  the 
contents  well  stirred,  at  least  twice  a  week. 

In  using  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  in  liquid  manure, 
to  convert  the  ammonia  into  a  sulphate,  for  everyl48  lbs. 
of  (unburnt)  gypsum,  one  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  be  formed;  the  same  quantity  will  be  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  IIS  lbs.  of  burnt  gypsum,  or  common 
plaster  of  Paris." — Alfred  Gyde,  PainswicJi* 

(Tu  be  continued). 
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Fixation  of  Ammonia. — Tbere  is  a  slight  mistake  in 
the  Notices  to  Correspondents  of  your  Paper,  June  15tb, 
upon  the  subject  of  my  experiments  with  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  fixer  of  the  ammonia  in  decomposing  urine. 
According  to  my  experiment,  16  gallons  of  putrid  urine 
require  for  neutralisation  60^  ounces  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.850.  The  quantity,  however,  will 
vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  or  the  state  of 
decomposition  of  the  urine.  I  should  prefer  using  diluted 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  of  acid  to  6  or  8  of 
water,  adding  the  solution  until  all  effervescence  ceases. 
The  composition  found  to  be  of  so  much  value  by  your 
correspondent  "  H.D.,"  of  Witham, is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  chemical  theory,  or  rather  fact.  "  H.  D," 
supplies  to  his  plants  all  the  elements  of  their  composi- 
tion. The  crop  being  Turnips,  the  loss  of  the  ammonia 
of  the  urine  is  not  felt.  If  he  were  to  fix  his  urine  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  use  it  in  the  same  way 
and  apply  it  to  Wheat  or  Beans,  he  will  have  excellent 
crops.  In  the  way  in  which  he  has  used  the  urine,  it  is 
probable  no  fresh  combinations  were  entered  into,  or 
were  necessary.  Bones,  charcoal,  and  urine  contain 
everything,  except  silica,  which  the  plant  requires  ;  and 
of  thiri  Turnips  want  little  or  none.  (;hemical  Science 
will,  in  the  end,  attain  its  proper  position  in  Agriculture. 
Practice  may  be,  and  is  frequently  wrong.  Science  may  be 
applied  incorrectly,  but  its  truths  are  incontrovertiClc, 
and  must  be  right.— C.  R.  Urce,  Stowmarkct. 

Peal  as  a  Top  Dressing  for  Gravelly  Soil. — In  1812 
I  planted  a  ten-acre  ficUl  of  this  soil  with  Potatoes,  and 
after  the  Potatoes  were  feathered  in  November,  i  gave  a 
part  of  it  a  covering  of  about  three  inches  deep  of  raw 
MosH,  and  over  that  again  a  alight  fipriiikling  of  land. 
Last  year  it  was  sown  with  liiirlcy,  and  laid  down  with 
Clover  and  Rye-grass  ;  the  Barley  was  lodging  in  the 
part  that  got  the  covering  of   Moi<H,  while  the   IJnrl(!y  in 


*  I'Jiu  urutt  of  tlic  L'juiloii  Muiiuro  Comimny  1h  (tuld  tu  Ikj 
(fypHiirn  heated  to  rcdneis,  tiiid  thrown  Into  putrid  urino,  then 
xornovcd,  dried,  und  cruuhcd. 


the  other  part  of  the  field  would  hardly  bend  to  the 
sickle  at  shearing  time.  This  year  the  Hay  is  lodging 
where  the  Moss  was  put  on,  while  in  the  other  part  of 
the  field  there  is  but  a  poor  thin  covering. — A.C. 

Ox-eye  Daisy — Having  observed  a  paragraph  from 
"  A  Subscriber,"  requesting  to  be  informed  of  a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  I  beg  to  state  that 
in  a  field  in  my  possession  that  had  recently  been  laid 
down  for  permanent  pasture,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  sprung  , 
up  in  a  part  of  it  so  thickly  as  to  exclude  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  weed  was  mowed  down  when  in  flower,  and 
the  field  was  close  fed  by  sheep  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  entirely  disappeared.— y/.C./^. 

Phenomenon.— \q  a  field  of  Rye-grass  and  Red  Clover 
now  nearly  fit  for  the  scythe,  we  have  observed  more 
than  once,  at  mid-day,  a  tbin  vapour  arise  on  the 
windward  side,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, measuring  22  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  it  ajipeared  like  the  smoke  of  a  large  brick-kiln, 
and  to  parties  near,  quite  a  thin  vapour.  Now,  the  wind 
was  light,  and  the  day  perfectly  serene  and  beautiful,. 
It  travels  along  with  the  current  of  air,  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  appearance  of  disturbance  in  the  air ;  and, 
what  appears  strange,  it  is  confined  to  one  field.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and  in  a  very  dry  state,  having  had 
no  rain  and  but  little  dew  for  many  weeks. — JV.  D. 
[May  this  not  be  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  herbage 
by  a  gust  of  wind,  which  would  raise,  here  and  there,  in 
the  form  of  a  vapour,  the  pollen  of  the  ripe  and  dry  Grass. ^], 
Titrjiip-seed. — One  man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  moutli,  another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  Some  of 
your  happy  correspondents,  by  soaking  their  Turnip-seed 
in  Linseed-oil,  and  drying  it  in  flowers  of  sulphur,  have 
for  years  escaped  the  fly.  I  diligently  soaked  my  Swede- 
seed  this  year  in  Linseed-oil  for  4S  hours,  rubbing  it 
repeatedly  to  impregnate  every  seed.  I  endeavoured  to 
dry  it  with  powdered  sulphur,  rubbing  it  diligently  with 
more  and  more  sulphur  Tor  live  days  together,  until  it 
was  dry.  I  drilled  it  thick  enough  to  please  Mr.  Morton, 
so  that  it  comes  up  like  Mustard  and  Cress  ;  but  the 
Turnip-fiies  seem  as  if  they  were  a  body  of  yeomanry 
called  out  this  month,  and  they  dress  by  the  Turnip- 
rows  exactly,  and  there  is  not  a  seed-leaf  (such  exact 
discipline  do  they  keep)  which  is  not  perforated  by^them 
like  a  sieve,  bating  the  numerous  instances  in  which  they 
have  eaten  up  the  entire  cotyledon.  Wishing  all  other 
farmers  better  success  in  the  experiment,  I  am,  &c. — 
IF,  P,,  Taunton. 

Mare  and  Foal. — Not  seeing  any  answer  in  your 
Paper  to  your  correspondent's  question  respecting  a 
"  mare  and  foal,"  I  send  the  following  :— Tie  the  mare 
up  in  a  stable  when  the  foal  is  to  be  admitted  to  her, 
and  let  a  man  stand  behind  her  armed  with  a  broomstick 
(a  suitable  broomstick — a  switch  or  whip  will  not  do), 
and  when  the  mare  offers  to  bite  or  kick  the  foal,  let  it 
be  applied  to  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  hind  quarters* 
There  is  great  viitue  in  a  broomstick,  but  it  all  depends 
upon  its  being  well  applied,  and  with  right  good  will.  I 
have  made  a  very  savage  mare  take  her  foal  in  this  way. 
Let  your  correspondent  observe,  I  much  prefer  gentle 
measures,  and  only  recommend  the  broomstick  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  all  such  have  failed.  I  have  no 
doubt,  though  I  never  had  occasion  to  try  it,  that  a  foal 
might  be  brought  up  on  cow's  milk  from  a  bottle,  as  used 
by  shepherds  for  lambs,  till  it  was  old  enough  to  drink 
it  from  a  pail,  taking  care  not  to  give  the  milk  too  cold, 
— Z).,  an  Old  Dragoon. 

Bran. — In  answer  to  H.  Lawson's  request,  I  beg  to 
refer  him  to  page  108  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  "  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  where  the  constituents  of  100  parts  of  ashes- 
of  bran  are  said  to  be — 


Soluble  salts 

Earthy  phosphates  - 

Silica 

Metallic  oxides        . 

Loss  .        «        . 


44.16 

46.6 

.5 


//.  S.,  Bedhampton.  [Another  correspondent,  "  C.  J." 
refers  us  to  Dr.  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures," under  the  word  Bran.  Saussure  found  bran 
to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  matter,  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Wheat ;  viz.,  very  rich  in  potash 
and  the  phosphates.] 

Farmyard  Manure. — It  is  now  known  to  most  far- 
mers that,  when  cattle  are  full-grown,  nearly  all  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  are  returned  with  the 
droppings — the  soluble  salts  in  the  urine  and  the  insoluble 
with  the  solid  excrements.  Because  we  find  certain 
minerul  substances  contained  in  all  plants  in  definite 
proportions,  we  may  conclude  that  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  understand  how  farmyard  manure  supplies  the 
crops  with  food,  as  it  contains  it  ia  the  proportions  re- 
quired by  them.  Of  what  importance  must  it  not  be 
carefully  to  preserve  this  manure  I  In  its  natural  state, 
however,  it  contains  ingredients  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, are  dissipated  in  the  air,  thus  occasioning  loss  to 
the  farmer.  How  are  these  ingredients  to  be  preserved^ 
and  wiiat  are  tiiey  ?  They  are  nitrogenous  substances,  that 
is  to  say,  they  contain  that  element— Nitrogen— wliich  en- 
tcra  BO  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  plant,  and  serves 
to  form  tljo  most  nutritious  portion  of  it.  They  are  con-f 
tained  in  two  forms— as  urea,  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. The  urea,  as  such,  cannot  servo  aa  food  to  the 
plant,  and  is  only  of  use  wlien  converted  into  a  salt  of 
ammonia.  Now  it  so  happens  tbat  such  a  chango  takes 
place  when  urine  is  left  to  itself;  and  a  compound  is 
formed— carbonate  of  ammonia— which  can  serve  di- 
rectly as  nutriment.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  it& 
vohitility  ;  and  wo  must  endeavour  to  put  it  into  an  ua 
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objectionable  shape,  so  tbat  it  may  easily  be  taken  up 
and  decomposed  by  the  plant,  without  being  volatile. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways — either  by  decomposing 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  a  stronger  acid, 
such  as  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  or  spirits  of  salt 
(muriatic  acid),  and  dispelling  the  carboujc  acid,  or  by  a 
double  decomposition,  whereby  we  fix  both  the  ammonia 
and  the  carbonic  acid.  The  latter  is  effected  by  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  or  muriate  of  lime,  which  decompose 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  form  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk).  This  decompo- 
sition only  takes  place  when  the  agent  (gypsum  or  muriate 
of  lime)  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  for  which  reason  muriate  of 
lime  is  preferable  to  gypsum,  because  it  is  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  of  water,  whilst  the  latter  requires  350  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  it.  I  presume,  now,  that  all  those 
farmers  who  read  the  Agricultural  Gazette  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  the  urine  of  cattle.  Supposing 
the  farmer  has  his  tank,  the  best  method  of  effectually 
preserving  the  ammonia  of  the  urine,  and  of  removing 
the  smell  from  the  stables  and  cowsheds,  is  to  strew  the 
floor,  behind  the  cattle,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gypsum 
every  day.  When  this  plan  is  first  adopted,  it  is  best  to 
•water  the  gypsum  with  a  watering-pot,  after  having 
strewn  it  on  the  floor  ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  action  of 
it  on  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  does  not  take  place  till  it  is 
dissolved.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  remove  the  smell 
from  his  stables,  he  will  be  obliged  to  wash  the  walls 
with  a  solution  of  gypsum,  or  better,  with  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  lime,  and  afterwards  witb  pure  water,  for  the 
walls  in  an  ill-ventilated  stable  are  covered  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia  in  water.  In  preparing  the  farmyard  heap, 
it  should  be  a  rule  with  the  farmer  to  heap  it  on  as  small 
a  space  and  as  compact  as  possible.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  to  lie  should  either  be  bricked  or  should  con- 
fiist  of  a  very  stiflT  clay,  and  should  be  about  half  a  foot 
below  tlie  surroundiog  ground,  and  should  be  situated  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  farmyard.  By  means  of  pipes  the 
floor  is  connected  with  the  tank,  so  that  all  the  urine  and 
water  may  run  off.  A  layer  of  gypsum  is  now  to  be 
spread  on  the  flooring,  and  the  heap  is  to  be  commenced 
by  covering  the  whole  bottom,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  a  foot  on  every  side.  On  every  foot-height 
of  manure  a  layer  of  gypsum  is  to  be  spread,  sufficiently 
thick  to  appear  white.  When  the  heap  is  completed,  or 
before,  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  to  be  poured  on  by 
degrees,  in  quantity  suflScient  to  wet  the  heap  well,  but 
so  that  not  much  will  run  back  into  the  tank.  By  these 
means  the  following  advantages  will  be  obtained  :— 1st. 
The  cartage  of  it  in  water-carts  will  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary, and  some  labour  saved.  2d.  The  gypsum  of 
the  farmyard  heap  will  be  dissolved  ;  and,  3d,  by  the  addi- 
tion and  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  urine,  the  decay 
of  the  farmyard  manure  will  be  facilitated.  To  the  ques- 
tion^ How  should  farmyard  manure  be  applied.'  I  ans^rer  : 
If  the  soils  are  light,  the  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be  too 
much  decayed,  provided  proper  precautions  be  taken  to 
preserve  all  its  useful  ingredients  by  the  means  already 
stated.  The  farmer  will,  in  this  case,  do  well  only  to 
place  as  much  on  his  land  as  will  suffice  for  the  nutri- 
ment of  one  crop,  because  a  large  portion  of  it  will  be 
washed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
the  falling  rains.  If  the  soils  are  heavy,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  plough  your  farm-yard  manure  under,  in  as  recent 
a  state  as  possible,  again  providing  it  has  been  properly 
preserved  ;  the  fermentation  of  the  Straw  may  tend  to 
lighten  the  soil  in  such  a  case.  If  the  manure  is  to  serve 
immediately  as  food  to  the  plant,  it  must  be  decayed  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  act  slowly,  it  should  be  fresh  ; 
as  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  placed  on  land,  farmers 
are  much  at  variance.  For  pastures  it  should  be  spread 
after  the  first  mowing  of  the  Grass — if  possible  on  a  rainy 
day — and  should  be  as  much  decayed  as  possible.  It  will 
then  act  as  quickly  as  guano;  For  arable  land  it  will 
much  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  soil  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  crops.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  it  is  a  downright  absurdity  to  lead  out  unprepared 
farm-yard  manure  on  a  hot  day,  and  to  leave  it  for  any 
length  of  time  in  heaps  on  the'  soil.  This  I  have  seen 
scores  of  times  ;  the  loss  which  takes  place  is  nigh  in- 
calculable. "We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  pure  farm-yard 
manure  ;  we  must  now  make  some  remarks  on  the  farm- 
yard manure  of  most  agriculturists.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  collect  the  weeds  of  the  soil  and  to  spread 
them  on  the  dungheap.  Farmers  seem  not  to  be  aware 
that  whilst  they  destroy  one  individual  plant  they  may 
sow  again  at  least  a  hundred,  if  the  weeds  are  in  seed. 
Now  this  is  frequently  the  case,  although  many  say  that 
seeds  are  killed  on  the  dunghill.  This  idea  is  fallacious  ; 
some  seeds  may  be  killed,  but  most  are  not.  Many  won- 
der at  the  numberless  weeds  that  constantly  reappear  on 
fields  that  have  been  carefully  weeded,  and  yet  they  seek 
not  the  cause  so  near  home,  'forgetting  that  they  sow  the 
seeds  themselves.  I  have  known  farmers  who  allowed 
that  seeds  were  not  killed  on  the  dunghill,  and  resorted 
to  the  worse  system  of  adding  lime  to  the  dunghill.  It 
is  true  that  the  seeds  were  killed,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  ammonia  and  the  organic  matter.  Far  better  mix  the 
weeds  with  caustic  lime,  to  burn  them,  which  amounts  to 
the  same.  Another  practice  is  to  place  the  Potato  stalks 
on  the  dunghill,  without  any  precaution  as  to  whether 
they  are  again  conveyed  to  the  field  they  grew  upon 
or  not.  This  is  not  immaterial  when  the  farmer 
recollects  that  these  stalks  contain  a  most  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  the  stalks  of  grain.  It  is  owing 
to  the  frequent  removal  of  these  stalks  that  land 
is  so  very  impoverished,  inasmuch  as  the  haulm  of 
grain  are  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves.  If  these 
stalks  are  placed  on  the  dunghill,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
that  part  of  the  heap  oa  which  they  have  been  put,  as 


manure  for  the  land  from  which  Ihey  have  been  taken. 
I  have  only  one  remark  more  to  make,  which  appears  to 
be  of  great  importance.  I  have  known  gentlemen  who 
have  bought  up  the  manure  collected  by  poor  people,  and 
who  have  manured  meadows  with  it.  The  consequence 
has  been,  in  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  more 
immediate  notice,  that  the  Grass  hag  almost  been  totally 
extirpated  by  numerous  weeds.  They  were  not  able  to 
give  any  reason  for  this  change,  but  only  told  me  whence 
they  had  bought  their  manure.  It  was  chiefly  the  manure 
of  horses,  which  had  been  fed  on  the  highroads,  or  on 
weeds  collected  from  different  parts.  The  weeds  must 
have  been  in  seed,  and  have  passed  unchanged  through 
the  stomach  of  the  horse,  germinated,  and  sprung  up  in 
the  soil.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  farmer  who  has  not, 
on  some  occasions,  found  a  few  solitary  grains  of  corn 
growing  in  the  dung  of  horses.  Having  seen  this  myself, 
I  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  small  seeds  were  killed 
by  passing  through  the  body  of  a  horse.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  fed  an  old  horse  with  weeds  in  seed,  collected  its 
dung,  and  mixed  it  with  soil  in  which  I  believe  there 
were  no  seeds  of  any  kind.  The  bos  which  I  filled 
with  this  mixture  was,  after  eight  days,  filled  with  weeds, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  I  was  able  to  re- 
cognise as  the  same  species  as  those  on  which  the  animal 
had  been  fed.  Here,  then,  I  found  a  key  to  the  mys- 
tery. This  must  be  the  case  constantly  in  a  weak  horse 
and  in  an  old  horse.  It  is  not  without  good  grounds  that 
sheep  are  said  to  improve  pasture  lands,  as  the  process  of 
digestion  in  them  seems  to  be  more  powerful  and  com- 
plete than  in  horses,  at  least  old  ones.  May  it  not  be 
the  case  with  most  old  animals  ?  I  conclude  with  this, 
and  merely  add  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hearof  any  com- 
munication to  this  effect. — Albert  J.  Bernays. 

Drainaije — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
me  whether  charred  branches  of  trees  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  as  well  as  drain-pipes,  in  draining 
heavy  land.''  My  hedge-rows  would  furnish  me  with  an 
abundance  of  loppings  fit  for  charring,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  so  employ  them.  As  charcoal  is  almost  impene- 
trable, I  should  think  this  might  answer,  at  least  for  a 
good  many  years — Thomas  Holmes.  [Your  suggestion 
is,  we  think,  new;  loppings  of  trees  and  hedges  have 
long  been  employed  as  material  for  filUng  drains,  which, 
so  filled,  act  efficiently,  though  not  permanently.  If 
they  were  charred  superficially  (not  thoroughly,  lest, 
being  brittle,  they  should  break  into  small  fragments 
when  being  placed  in  the  drain),  they  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  they  would  have,  in  addi- 
tion, the  important  character  of  permanence  conferred 
upon  them.] 

Rooks. — That  the  food  of  this  bird  is  various  in  its 
nature  I  know  from  undeniable  facts  ;  early  in  this  spring 
I  had  two  rooks  brought  to  me  that  had  been  killed  on  a 
field  of  spring  Wheat,  and  the  craws  contained  Wheat 
only,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  gravel ;  but  it  is 
the  Potato  crop  that  suffers  most  in  this  country.  That 
the  rook  is  also  of  great  use  to  the  farmer  must,  I  think, 
also  be  true,  as  he  is  constantly  seen  on  fresh  ploughed 
land,  and  often  on  Grass  fields,  where  only  insects  can 
be  met  with.  The  balance  of  good  or  injury  that  the  bird 
does  can  only  be  estimated  by  conjecture,  without  a  close 
examination  into  the  birds'  usual  habits.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  notwithstanding  the  injury  done  to  the 
Potato  crop — notwithstanding  these  birds  being  grami- 
nivorous must  consume  very  much  Corn — yet,  that  if 
their  food  was  not  more  abundantly  composed  of  insects, 
that  from  their  immense  numbers,  the  crops  both  of  Corn 
and  Potatoes  would  be  totally  destroyed,  instead  of  par- 
tially injured. — A.  [This  is,  we  think,  the  fair  conclu- 
sion to  be  derived  from  this  discussion,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  fresh  facts  on  the  subject,  we  must  now 
bring  to  a  close.] 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND 

At  a  weekly  Council  held  at  the  Society's  house  in 
Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  of  July, 
present.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  in  the 
chair.  Lord  Bridport,  Hon.  George  Agar,  Hon.  Geo.  H. 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  H. 
Baldock,  Esq.,  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  R.  Barker, 
Esq.,  J.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  J.  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H. 
Blackett,  Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  F.  Burke,  Esq., 
Dr.  Calvert,  Rev.  Thos.  Cator,  Col.  Challoner,  F.  C. 
Cherry,  Esq.,  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,G.  Cottam,  Esq.,  J.  Dean, 
Esq.,  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R,  Etwall,  Esq.,  M.P., 
H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Col.  Henderson 
(Mayor  of  Southampton),  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  Sir  John  V. 
B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  J.  Kinder, 
Esq.,  J.  Marraont,  Esq.,  Col.  MacDouall,  E.  Parkins, 
Esq.,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  S.  C.  Pole, 
Esq.,  H.  Price,  Esq.,  J.  Roddam,  Esq.,  J.  Scales,  Esq., 
Prof.  Sewell,  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 
T.  H.  B.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq., 
and  T.  Tweed,  Esq.,  the  following  new  Members  were 
elected  :  — 

Quicke,  Rev.  Andrew,  Winchester. 

Withers,  Rev.  Edward,  PhilUmore  Place,  Kensington. 

Bull,  Alban,  Hanwell,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

Vivian,  Lord,  Glynn,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall. 

Bouroe,  Henry  Titus,  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

Templemore,  Lord,  Dunroby  Park,  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland. 

Sewell,  Kobt.  Burleigh,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Dickinson,  Edmund  Henry,  KingweetoD,  Somersetshire. 

Henderson,  Richard,  Langley  Ford,  Wooler,  Northumberland. 

Reed,  Thos.,  Warksworth  Barns,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Pink,  Richard,  Hambledon,  Horndean,  Hants. 

Pink,  Charles,  Hambledon,  Horndean,  Hants. 

Winnington,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

Chapman,  ThoB.  Sands,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring,  Herts. 

Pain,  George,  Salisbury. 

James,  Charles,  Stratford,  Salisbury. 


AitchisoD,  Capt  R.,  BartleyMaoor  House,  Eling,  Southampton, 
Bird,  J.  A.  Park  Cottage,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
The  names  of  twenty-three  capdidates  for  election  at 
the  nest  meeting  were  then  read. 

Pipe-tile  Machine.  —  Mr.  Cottam,  of  Winsley 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  favoured  the  Council  with  a  report 
on  the  latest  improvements  effected  in  the  Benenden 
Machine  of  Mr.  Hatcher  for  the  production  of  cylindric 
draining  tiles.  Th^s  machine  in  its  present  state  consists 
of  a  framework  supported  on  wheels :  one-third  of  its 
length  being  appropriated  to  the  platform  of  the  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  tiles,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  endless  web  for  supporting  the  pipes  as 
they  are  formed,  and  conveying  them  to  the  hands  of  the 
boys  stationed  to  receive  them.  On  a  level  with  this 
endless  web,  and  between  two  upright  posts,  is  placed  a 
square  iron  box,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
It  is  open  at  the  top  and  at  tbat  side  in  its  front  which 
adjoins  the  endless  web.  This  box  is  always  full  of  clay, 
the  iron  grating  which  acts  the  part  of  a  sieve  or  screener 
of  the  clay  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  the 
required  dies,  or  plates  of  iron,  with  apertures  for  the 
shape  of  tile  required,  secured  in  front.  On  this  box 
thus  arranged,  is  placed  a  cylinder  filled  with  clay  from 
the  pug-miil,  and  the  piston  being  inserted,  and  forced 
down  steadily  by  means  of  a  winch  working  a  couple  of 
toothed  wheels,  the  clay  is  driven  under  great  pressure 
through  the  iron  grating  into  the  square  box,  and  thence 
out  of  the  box,  through  the  apertures  which  constitute 
the  pattern-dies  of  the  tiles,  which,  as  they  issue  conti- 
nuously from  the  machine,  are  conveyed  along  the  end- 
less web  set  in  simultaneous  motion  with  the  piston  by  a 
connection  with  the  same  winch  and  a  couple  of  rollers. 
As  one  cylinder  becomes  emptied  another  is  ready  to 
replace  it,  A  boy  is  stationed  at  each  side  of  the 
endless  web,  and  measures  off  the  tiles,  piling  them 
alongside  the  machine,  which  as  the  work  proceeds  is 
moved  from  time  to  time  forward,  out  of  the  way,  by 
means  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  is  supported.  Mr. 
Cottam  explained  to  the  Council  the  various  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  action  of  the  piston,  the  insertion 
of  the  die-plates,  the  material  best  adapted  for  the  end- 
lees  web,  and  the  mode  adopted  for  keeping  it  in  proper 
tension,  the  apparatus  for  measuring  and  cutting  off  the 
tiles,  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  cylindric  shape  of 
the  tiles  for  arranging  them,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  and  burning  equably,  the  rate  of  charge  for  la- 
bour, fuel,  &c.,  the  number  of  tiles  produced  per  day, 
&c.  &c.  He  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council 
a  model  of  the  machine,  and  one  of  the  cutters  for  mea- 
suring off  the  tiles.  This  apparatus  Mr.  Cottam  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  efficient  con- 
trivances he  had  ever  met  with  for  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose by  the  most  simple  means.  Previously  to  its  use, 
the  tiles  were  cut  off  by  a  wire  without  measurement; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  not  only 
of  unequal  length,  but  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hands  on  their  sides  on  being  conveyed  away  from  the 
machine.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  roller,  secured  firmly 
by  a  screw  at  one  end  to  a  plate  of  iron  ;  to  this  iroa 
plate  an  iron  bar  is  secured,  which  runs  parallel  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  roller,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
handle  for  the  boy,  as  well  as  a  support  for  the  cutting- 
wire,  which  moves  in  a  frame  and  socket  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  roller.  The  boy  takes  the  apparatus  by 
the  handle,  and  inserts  the  roller  inside  the  pipe-tiling 
up  to  its  hilt  at  the  iron  plate ;  he  then  draws  the  cut- 
ting-wire, when  the  pipe-tile  is  perfectly  severed,  and 
remains  loose  on  the  roller,  from  which  he  at  once  allows 
it  to  glide  off  into  its  proper  place,  without  injury  or 
loss  of  time.  Mr.  Cottam  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
machine  complete  would  be  25/.  ;  and  for  the  inspection 
of  such  members  of  the  Society  as  felt  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  be  had  made  arrangements  at  his  manufactory 
in  Winsley-street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford- 
street),  to  have  the  machine  at  work  daily  from  12  to  3 
o'clock.  Assuming  one  man,  one  youth,  and  two  boys 
to  be  employed  at  the  machine  (including  pug  work), 
with  one  man  at  the  kiln,  and  the  price  of  coals  to  be 
25*.  per  ton,  the  following  results  would  be  obtained  by 
calculation  fiom  the  data  laid  by  Mr.  Cottam  before  the 
Council  on  this  occasion  :— 


Number  that 

Diameter 

can  he  made 

Cost  per 

of  Tiles. 

in  a  day  of 
10  hours. 

Thousand. 

1  inch. 

11,000 

49.  6d. 

U  inch. 

8,000 

5s.  M. 

IS  inch. 

5,800 

6s.  nd. 

2  inches. 

4,000 

7s.  Sd. 

2i  inches. 

3,200 

8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Denison,  M.P.,  remarked  that  when  it  was  taken 
into  consideration  how  many  points  there  were  in  the 
new  system  of  tile-making  which  this  machine  would 
affect  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  in  the  progress  of  the  experience  to  be 
gained  it  would  be  found,  that  in  the  less  amount  of  clay 
required,  the  consequent  reduction  in  fuel  for  burning, 
and  the  local  advantage  of  coals  to  be  obtained  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  a  less  rate  than  that  of 
25s.,  as  assumed  in'the  present  inquiry,  there  would  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tiles  might  be  made  by 
means  of  this  machine  at  a  still  lower  cost  even  than 
that  which  was  at  present  deducible  from  the  facts  laid 
before  the  Council. 
)  [Mr.  Denison  then  proceeded  to  give  the  Council  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  history  of  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  the  present  tile-machine  ;  and  as  he  had  liberally  givem 
up  (at  the  patriotic  suggestion  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Law 
Hodges)  all  patent  right  in  reference  to  its  manufacture 
—a  privilege  probably  equivalent  to  a  premium  of  nci 


1844.] 
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'  less  than  3000/. — he  trusted  that  all  members  of  the 
Society  who  intended  to  purchase  the  machine  would 
obtain  it  at  head-quarters,  of  the  inventor's  accredited 
agents,  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  both  in  reference  to 
his  own  peculiar  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
moters of  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  the  desirable- 
ness that  no  parties  should  experience  disappointment  by 
the  purchase  and  employment  of  an  inferior  machine  : 
he  thought  such  a  choice  in  their  selection  would  not  only 
be  fair  to  the  inventor,  but  a  slight  return  to  him  in 
remuneration  for  the  benefits  he  will  have  conferred  on 
those  persons  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  land 
which  requires  draining. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  proposed  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Council  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Cottam  for  his  kind- 
ness in  explaining  to  the  members  the  construction  of 
this  machine  ;  which  were  carried  unanimously. 

Southampton  Meeting. — The  Mayor  of  South- 
ampton has  communicated  to  the  Society  the  rates  at 
which  it  has  been  determined  to  limit  the  prices  for 
lodgings  at  Southampton  during  the  ensuing  meeting  : 
on  which  occasion  no  beds  would  be  charged  more  than 
half-a-guinea  per  right  under  any  circumstances,  while 
others  would  range  at  prices  considerably  lower  accord- 
ing to  situation  and  condition.  Every  facility  would  be 
given  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  numerous  visitors 
expected  on  that  occasion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last ;  the 
Earl  of  Levenin  the  chair.  After  electing  HO  new  mem- 
bers, the  secretary  gave  in  the  Report  on  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Directors  for  this  year  from  the  funds 
left  to  their  disposal  by  tlie  general  meeting  in  January. 
Among  the  new  premiums,  100/.  is  offered  for  experi- 
ments with  special  manures,  separately,  or  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  and  on  the  effect  of  such  manures 
on  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  rotation  ;  for  reports  of 
experiments  on  various  descriptions  of  food — as  Carrot, 
Beet,  Potatoes,  Beans,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Oil-cake, 
afforded  to  grazing  and  fattening  stock  and  to  dairy  cows 
— 50/.  for  an  analytical  examination  of  the  grain  of  Oat, 
as  aflFected  or  modified  by  soil,  manure,  climate,  or  variety 
of  seed,  intended  as  a  commencement  of  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  analyses  of  the  cultivated  grains  of  the 
country  ;  5U/.  for  an  illustration,  by  chemical  analysis,  of 
sound  and  healthy  plants  of  different  varieties  of  the 
Potato,  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  has  of  late  years 
affected  that  valuable  root. — Sir  John  Hope  reported  on 
the  Veterinary  College,  which  he  said  had  been  most 
successful,  and,  as  a  proof,  in  last  April,  41  students  had 
qualified  and  passed  their  examinations.  Besides  those 
in  Scotland  many  students  had  come  from  different  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  The  Professor  had  lately  told 
him  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  College  up- 
wards of  7U0  EtuddDt^  had  attended  his  lectures. — Sir 
John  Graham  Dalyell  reported  from  the  committee  on 
machinery,  that  at  their  last  meeting  they  had  awarded 
three  medals — two  silver  medals  for  improvements  in  the 
internal  economy  of  farm-yards,  and  a  gold  medal  to 
Lord  James  Hay,  for  the  great  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  by  him  in  devising  the  manufacture  of  hia  con- 
crete drain  tiles,  and  laying  the  plan  before  the  Society. — 
Mr.  Miller,  Forrest,  moved  that  the  Society  should  use 
its  influence  to  have  the  markets  for  grain  throughout 
the  country  reported  in  a  uniform  manner  ;  almost  every 
market  at  present  reported  their  sales  by  different  mea- 
sures, which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
St  I  ike  an  average  among  them. — Thanks  were  voted 
to  the  Earl  of  Leveu  and  Mekille  ;  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. — Edinburgh  Paper. 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  in  the  Museum  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society.  Lord  Dunfermline  in  the  chair. 
The  Secietary,  Mr.  Coventry,  read  the  half-yearly 
Report,  extracts  from  which  we  shall  publish  next  week. 

CIRENCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
On  Monday  last  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  this  in- 
Blitntion  was  held  at  Cirencester,  Earl  Balhurst  in  the 
chair,  to  report  the  progress  of  the  committee  in  the  esta- 
bliahment  of  the  College.  The  Report  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  and  will  be  read  with  lively  satisfaction 
by  the  friends  of  the  undertaking.  The  Society  lias  now 
resolved  itself  into  a  tangible  shape,  and  will  immediately 
commence  operations.  Port  Farm,  within  one  mile  of 
Cirencester,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Batburat,  and  in  the  present  occupation  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site  for  the  example  farm. 
Mr.  Sotheron,  in  proposing  the  first  resolution,  observed, 
that  about  six  months  ago  he  first  heard  of  this  college, 
and  he  then  thought  it  ot  so  speculative  a  nature  that  it 
vould  never  have  been  carried  into  effect.  He  had.  how- 
ever, been  now  entirely  brought  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  [  ract-cally  useful  to  all  clasees  of  agri- 
cultQriiit«.  The  main  point  ic  this  undertaking  wu:t  to 
obtain  a  good  system  of  management  by  gentlemen  who 
woold  not  go  through  their  duties  in  a  hurried  manner, 
but  would  allow  no  detail  to  be  carried  out  without  their 
taoctton,  by  rules  and  mettinga.  He  had  ventured  to 
make  these  remarks,  as  he  had  lately  taken  some  part  in 
the  formation  of  an  ioatitution,  which  resembled  the 
present  in  many  renpects — the  Marlborough  Proprietary 
College,  Jle  had  there  seen  what  errora  they  mif^ht 
have  fallen  into  daring  the  last  years,  had  they  not  hud 
a  gentleman  to  conduct  it  who  was  well  converannt  with 
bli  duticfl,  and  by  whose  exertions  they  had  been  enabled 
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to  keep  their  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  their  in- 
come. This  had  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  a 
good  system,  which    could  only  be  achieved  by  placing 

men   of  business  at  the  head  of  their  affairs Mr.  A, 

Fewster,  in  moving  the  fourth  resolution,  said  that  it 
would  hardly  have  been  deemed  possible  that  any  person 
could  have  been  found  to  oppose  so  desirable  an  object 
as  this,  though  experience  proved  the  contrary.  One 
objection  he  had  heard  was  that  it  would  train  up  young 
persons  to  be  sort  of  dandy  farmers,  whom  landlords 
would  not  be  very  much  inclined  to  have  as  tenants,  and 
indeed  if  they  did,  they  would  get  no  rent  out  of  them. 
Another  thought  the  establishment  of  this  college  a 
dangerous  matter,  as  tradesmen's  sons  and  other  young 
persons  would  be  so  well  instructed  as  to  drive  •'  us  old 
codgers  out  of  the  market."  These  two  objections  he 
thought  entirely  destroyed  each  other.  It  was  prepos- 
terous to  believe  that  a  person  should  he  unable  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  because  his  mind  was  cultivated.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  projectors  of  this  college,  and  knew 
their  object  to  be  to  establish,  not  a  theoretical  institu- 
tion, but  one  based  on  a  sound  practical  foundation.  He 
gave  agriculturists  credit,  as  a  class,  for  being  fully 
as  industrious  as  any  class  of  the  community,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  must  own  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
intelligence  amongst  them.  And  why  should  not  agri- 
culturists receive  as  good  education  as  any  other  class  of 
the  community  ?  It  would  be  productive  of  advantage  to 
the  higher  classes,  because  the  landlord  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  skilful  application  of  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  on  his  land.  The  farmer,  however,  will  be  a 
greater  gainer  still  by  the  college — it  would  be  the  means 
of  imparting  a  purer  and  more  healthy  tone  of  moral 
feeling  amongst  his  children.  It  was  gratifying  to  notice 
what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  he 
had  first  attended  market,  a  period  of  30  years.  For- 
merly the  conversation  at  the  market  ordinaries  was 
calculated  to  produce  anything  but  a  good  effect  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  partook  in  it.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conversation  turns  on  the  improvement  of 
stock,  and  the  better  cultivation  of  their  farms,  to  advance 
which  latter  object  was  the  intent  of  this  Society. 
Farmers  would  thereby  be  brought  into  more  immediate 
contact  than  they  generally  are,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
combine  science  with  practice.  The  moral  advantages, 
too,  would  not  be  confined  to  this  class  alone,  but  rould 
also  extend  to  the  industrious  labouring  classes.  The 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  produced 
by  this  College,  with  the  means  resulting  therefrom, 
would  be  such  that  there  would  be  a  very  Urge  increase 
in  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  at  the  present  time  ;  and  what  effect  would 
this  produce  on  the  manufacturers  and  the  home  market ! 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Debenham. — The  subject  of  discussion  on  June  28th, 
184-4,  was  the  DraLuagfe  of  Arable  Pasture  Lands.  The 
member  who  introduced  it  said  he  would  merely  state  to 
the  Club  the  manner  in  which  he  drained  his  farm,  which 
has  a  fiat  surface,  and  a  subsoil  which  he  might  call  a 
clay,  only  he  could  not  dig  a  rod  without  either  meeting 
with  a  vein  of  sand  or  gravel.  He  preferred  drawing 
the  drains  obliquely  instead  of  in  the  direction  of  the 
farrows.  He  found  eight  or  nine  yards  from  drain  to 
drain  sufficiently  close;  he  opened  the  drains  with  the 
plough  as  deep  as  possible,  then  followed  with  the  broad 
and  draining  spades,  to  the  depth  of  22  inches  ;  he 
thought  ling  the  best  material  to  put  in  the  drain,  but  on 
account  of  its  distance  he  is  obliged  to  use  straw,  haulm, 
bushes,  &e.  Where  straw  is  used  he  would  put  it  into 
the  drain  loose,  not  twisted  ;  he  would,  of  course  prefer 
tiles,  but  they  ought  to  be  found  by  the  Imdlord.  For 
pasture  land  he  had  tried  the  mole  or  draining-plough, 
but  on  his  description  of  land  he  found  it  perfectly 
useless.  He  had  also  ploughed  out  t  deep  furrow  with 
the  common  plough,  and  then  used  the  narrow  or  drain- 
ing-spade  only;  this  he  did  not  approve  of;  bethought 
it  best  to  pursue  the  same  plan  for  pasture  as  he  did  for 
arable  land,  excepting  that  he  made  his  drains  at  distances 
of  11  yards,  which  laid  his  pastures  sufficiently  dry. 
— Another  member  said  he  considered  draining  in  this 
district  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it  was  almost  useless 
to  manure  the  land  unless  it  was  first  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  drained.  He  occupies  a  farm  with  a  very  stiff 
subsoil,  and  therefore  opens  his  drains  only  six  yards 
apart  ;  he  also  prefers  his  drains  in  an  oblique  direction, 
instead  of  following  the  track  of  the  ridges  ;  thinks  the 
drain  cannot  well  be  made  too  deep;  it  ought  not  to  be 
of  less  depth  than  32  or  34  inches.  He  has  purchased 
Furze  (or  filling  in  the  drains;  finds  four  score  faggots 
sufficient  for  one  acre,  costing  on  the  heath  2s.  psr  score. 
He  has  also  used  the  plaahings  of  borders,  ditches,  &c., 
for  filling  in  the  drains  ;  considers  there  are  several  ob- 
jects gained  by  so  doing  ; — First,  employ  is  found  for  an 
extra  labourer,  straw  or  haulm,  which  would  otherwise 
be  used,  is  saved  for  manure,  and  the  holders,  bankp, 
&c.,  are  freed  from  Brambles,  ruljbisli,  &c.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tilling 
in  of  the  earth  turned  out  of  the  drain  ;  the  clay  drawn 
by  the  narrow  or  draining- spade  should  be  carefully 
placed  upon  the  Bhouldera  and  well  stamped  down  before 
the  other  mould  is  put  into  the  drain  ;  he  lays  u  pipe 
about  12  inches  long,  and  compressed  at  one  end,  in  the 
eye  of  each  drain,  to  keep  out  ratu,  rabbitH,  ike.  His 
pastures  having  also  a  strong  aubsoil,  ho  hiia  drained  the 
greater  part  at  distances  of  five  yards,  and  one  piece 
which  immediately  abuts  upon  bin  hornustcinl,  every  four 
yardH,  with  the  mole  or  dntining-jtlougli,  at  a  depth  of  24 
inclieu. — A  third  member,  wIiobc  farm  was  different  from 
the  two  preceding  members',  his  land  being  much  more 


hilly,   the  subsoil  on  the  hills  being  very 
towards  the   bottom  it  was    much  lighter, 
-  apart  quite  sufficient  on  strong  lands  ; 


yards 


stiff,  while 
thinks  five 
thinks  ling 
would    use 


better  than   Furze;    next   to  draining-tiles    ..„ „.. 

picked  stones,  could  sufficient  be  obtained;  drains  ought 
to  be  o2  inches  deep  ;  draws  his  drains  obliquely  across 
tUe  slope  of  the  lands.  For  pasture  land,  if  drained  by 
hand,  thinks  mne  yards  from  drain  to  drain  sufficiently 
near.-It  was  ultimately  resolved,  that  in  draining  arable 
land  the  spade  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  mole-plough  ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  mustdetermine  the  distance 
between  the  drains  ;  that  while  on  stiff  or  strong  clay  lands 
five  to  SIX  yards  maybe  a  sufficient  distance,  on  loose- 
bottomed  ffau//j/  soils  there  may  be  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  yards  from  drain  to  drain  ;  that  30  or  32  inches 
IS  the  proper  depth  for  a  drain.  Tile-draining  is  most 
desirable  on  tender  or  springy  soils,  but  it  being  a  per- 
manent  improvement  the  tiles  should  be  furnished  by  the 
andlord.  That  the  mole  or  draining-plough  is  the  besi 
for  pasture  land.— fF.  G.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep.  Qj  W.  C.  Spooner,  V.  S.,  &c.  Cradock  and 
Co.,  48,  Paternoster  Row.     8vo.     Pp.  45G. 

[Our  readers  will  recognise  this  title,  as  that  of  a  volume  from^ 
which  we  have  already  been  permitted  to  make  several  instruc- 
tive extracts.     See  pp.  322,  4l6,  Ag.  Gnzttte.'] 

"  This  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts.  The  first,  which 
embraces  the  history  or  description  of  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
is  arranged  somewhat  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
Professor  Low  in  his  large  work  on  the  Breeds  of  Cattle 
and  Sheep;  and  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  thia 
work  in  the  account  of  the  various  races  of  sheep  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  ;  whilst  he  has  relied 
principally  on  his  own  knowledge  for  the  description  of 
the  more  southern  breeds.  The  most  important  portion 
of  the  anatomical  division  of  the  work  has  been  the 
result  of  careful  dissection  ;  and  for  the  section  on  Feed- 
ing, Fatting,  and  Breeding,  the  author  alone  is  responsi- 
ble. In  the  third  Part,  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  various  papers  contributed  to 
the  'Veterinarian,'  &c." 

The  above,  extracted  from  its  Preface,  is  accurately 
descriptive  of  this  work.  The  name  of  Mr.  Spooner, 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  his  profession,  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  the  accuracy  ond  usefulness  of  its 
contents.  Let  us  extract  from  the  chapters  on  Feeding 
and  Fatting,  which  he  informs  us  are  more  particularly 
his  own,  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
this  section  of  the  work  has  been  executed  : — 

*'  The  various  points  in  the  form  of  a  sheep,  connected 
with  the  aptitude  to  fatten,  have  received  the  utmost  at- 
tention from  practical  and  sagacious  breeders,  although 
some  of  these  points  are  still  matters  of  dispute.  The 
superiority  of  particular  improved  breeds  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  to  be 
established  on  certain  principles,  though  in  arriving  at 
these  principles  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  little 
indebted  to  science,  but  to  the  long  and  attentive  obser- 
vation and  correct  reasoning  of  sagacious  and  practicai 
naen.  It  is,  indeed,'  only  very  lately  that  anything  like  a 
correct  explanation  could  be  offered  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena that  attend  the  fattening  of  animals,  or  why 
one  description  of  food  should  be  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose  than  another.  It  had,  indeed,  been  laid 
down  as  a  fact,  that  a  large  capacious  chest  and 
lungs  were  necessary  for  the  production  of  fat,  and 
that  its  secretion  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
quantity  of  air  that  could  be  respired;  whilst  the  re- 
searches of  modern  chemists  have  shown  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  And  now  that  the  fal- 
lacy has  been  exposed  by  chemistry  it  can  also  be  readily 
shown  by  anatomy,  for  we  find  that  whilst  the  horse  and 
the  camel  have  eighteen  ribs,  the  ox  and  the  sheep  have 
only  thirteen.  The  absence  of  these  five  pair  of  ribs 
must  of  coarse  materially  diminish  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  its  greater  breadth  (necessary  for  another  pur- 
pose) does  not  by  any  means  compensate  for  its  dimi- 
nished length.  Animals  of  speed  have  rarely  a  propensity 
to  fatten,  but  in  greyhounds,  hares,  foxes,  deer,  &c.  we 
find  the  chest  is  long  and  deep,  though  not  wide,  whilst 
in  pigs,  sheep,  and  oxen  we  notice  an  opposite  confor- 
mation. The  fact  is,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
animal  is  its  respiration  and  its  demand  for  oxygen,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  system  and  the  consumption  of  the 
elements  of  the  food.  If  the  exertions  are  therefore  ex- 
cessive, that  portion  of  the  food  that  would  have  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  body  is  called  for  to  support 
respiration. 

*'  In  animals  having  a  propensity  to  fatten,  we  find  the 
chest  of  a  circular  form  ;  the  ribs  spring  from  the  spine 
more  horizontally  than  in  others,  almost  at  right  angles  : 
thia  Is  observed  in  the  ox,  compared  with  the  horse,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  sheep.  The  effect  of  this  conforma- 
tion is  certainly  in  one  respect  to  increase  the  width  of 
the  chest,  but  another  important  effect  is  to  increase 
very  considerably  the  size  of  the  abdomen  ;  for  in  order 
to  obtain  tJie  greatest  possible  nutriment  from  the  food, 
it  is  essential  that  the  organs  of  digestion  should  be  ca- 
pacious, which  cannot  be  the  case  unless  the  cavity  ia 
which  they  are  situated  is  large." 

This  is  a  book  which  Farmers'  Clubs  ought  to  add  to 
thfiir  libraries,  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  all  sheep-farmers.  The  first  Part 
contains  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  reading,  and,  aa 
as  well  as  the  second  and  third  Parte,  which  are  likely  to 
form  the  more  UAr/«/  portion  of  the  volume,  it  is  illus- 
trated by  good  engravings. 
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Lectures  on  Agrieultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.     By 

James  F.  W.   Johnston,    M.A.,   F.U.SS.   L.  &   E. 

Reader  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University 

of  Durham,   &c.      William    Blackwood    and    Sons, 

Edinburgh. 
To  enable  one  to  write  usefully  on  the  subject  of  these 
Lectures,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  chemical  or  geological  science  is  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  farm- 
inf*  is  required  by  any  one  who  would  apply  the  doctrines 
of  chemistry  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  and 
Professsor  Johnston,  in  his  capacity  of  Chemist  to  the 
Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  has 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
correct  agricultural  management,  better  than  perhaps 
ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  scientific  man.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  his  writings  will  doubtless  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  an  authoritative  standard  to 
which  all  questions  about  the  bearings  of  chemistry  on 
agriculture  will  be  referred,  both  they  and  his  Lectures 
have  a  practical  and  most  useful  tendency. 

In  Scotland  the  efforts  of  Professor  Johnston  during 
the  past  year,  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  chemical  science  to  the  practice  of  the  farmer,  have 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  Some  of  the  immediate 
results  of  his  agency  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  will  be  found  in  the  Report  in 
another  column,  of  the  late  half-yearly  meeting  of  that 
Society  ;  but  perhaps  as  much  benefit  will  ultimately 
arise  from  the  spirit  which  he  has  aroused  in  agricultural 
districts,  by  which  the  connexion  of  science  and  farming 
being  duly  appreciated,  a  desire  for  scientific  information 
has  been  excited.  The  existence  of  this  desire  is  proved 
by  the  establishment  of  no  fewer  than  seven  or  eight 
agricultural  periodicals  in  Scotland  within  the  last  year. 

We  mention  all  these  as  the  effects  of  Professor  John- 
ston's teaching  in  Scotland,  to  show  the  value  to  agri- 
culture generally,  of  a  systematic  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  by  one  so  thoroughly  qualified 
to  write  on  these  subjects.  But  we  must  also  select  for 
this  purpose  some  extracts  from  these  Lectures. 

The  following  remarks  are  on  the  action  of  lime  as 
manure  : — 

"  The  chaQges,'therefore,which  lime  and  organic  matter, 
supposed  to  be  free  from  nitrogen,  respectively  undergo, 
and  their  mutual  action  in  the  soil,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  organic  matter,  under  the  influence  of  air 
and  moisture,  spontaneously  decomposes,  and  besides 
carbonic  acid  which  escapes,  forms  also  other  acid  sub- 
stances which  linger  in  the  soil. 

"2.  With  these  acids  the  quick-lime  combines,  and 
either  by  its  union  with  them  or  with  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  soon  (comparatively)  loses  its  caustic  state. 

'*  3.  The  production  of  acid  substances  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  goes  on  more  rapidly  under 
the  disposing  influence  of  the  lime,  whether  caustic  or 
carbonated.  These  acids  combine  with  the  lime,  liber- 
ating from  it,  when  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  a  slow  but 
constant  current  of  carbonic  acid,  upon  which  plants  at 
least  partly  live. 

*'  4.  The  organic  acid  matter  which  thus  unites  with 
the  lime  continues  itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air  and 
water,  aided  by  heat  and  light — itself  passes  through  a 
succession  of  stages  of  decomposition,  at  each  of  which 
it  gives  off  water  or  carbonic  acid,  retaining  still  its  hold 
of  the  lime,  till  at  last,  being  wholly  decomposed,  it 
leaves  the  lime  again  in  the  state  of  carbonate  ready  to 
begin  anew  the  same  round  of  change. 

**  During  this  series  of  progressive  decompositions, 
certain  more  soluble  compounds  of  lime  are  formed,  by 
which  plants  are  in  part  at  least  supplied  with  this  earth, 
and  which  with  the  aid  of  the  rains  carry  off  both  lime 
and  organic  matter  from  the  soil.  And  again,  the  more 
rapid  the  production  of  the  acid  substances  which  result 
from  the  union  of  the  organic  matter  with  oxygen,  the 
more  abundant  in  general  also  the  production  of  those 
gaseous  and  volatile  compounds  which  they  form  by 
uniting  with  hydrogen,  so  that,  in  promoting  the  form-' 
ation  of  the  one  class  of  bodies,  lime  also  favours  the 
evolution  of  the  other  in  greater  abundance,  and  thus  in 
a  double  measure  contributes  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil. 

*'  The  disposing  action  of  lime  to  this  twin  form  of  de- 
composition few  varieties  of  organic  matter  can  resist, 
and  hence  arises  the  well-known  efficacy  of  lime  in  re- 
solving and  rendering  useful  the  apparently  inert  vege- 
table substances  that  not  unfrequently  exist  in  the  soil. 

"  Of  /he  Comparative  Utility  of  Burned  and  Un- 
turned Lime.~ls  there  no  advantage,  then,  you  may 
ask,  iu  using  caustic  or  burned  rather  than  carbonate  or 
unburned  lime  ?  If  the  ultimate  effects  of  both  upon  the 
land  be  the  same,  why  be  at  the  expense  of  burning? 
Among  other  benefits  may  be  enumerated  the  following:  — 

*'  1.  By  buriiing  and  slaking,  the  lime  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder,  finer  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  available  method  of  crushing.  It  can  in 
coiiseq^^'ice  be  diffused  more  uniformly  through  the 
soil,  and  hence  a  smaller  quantity  will  produce  an  equal 
effect.  This  minute  state  of  division  also  promotes  in  a 
wonderful  degree  the  chemical  action  of  the  lime.  In 
all  cases  chemical  action  takes  place  between  exceedingly 
minute  particles  of  matter,  and  among  solid  substances 
the  more  rapidly,  the  finer  the  powder  to  which  they  can 
be  reduced.  Thus  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  slowly  rusts  or 
tarnishes  in  the  air;  but  if  the  mass  of  either  metal  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder — which 
can  be  done  by  certain  chemical  means — it  will  take  fire 
when  simply  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature,  and  will  burn  till  it  is  entirely  converted  into 


oxide.  By  mere  mechanical  division  the  apparent  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  metals  is  augmented  and 
hastened  in  this  extraordinary  degree,  and  a  similar  result 
follows  when  lime  in  an  impalpable  state  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  vegetable  matter  upon  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  act 

"  2.  The  effect  of  burned  lime  is  more  powerful  and 
more  immediate  than  that  of  unburned  lime  in  the  form 
of  chalk,  marl,  or  shell  sand.  Hence  it  sooner  neutralises 
the  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and  sooner  causes  that 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  of  every  kind  to  com- 
mence, upon  which  its  efficacy,  in  a  great  degree,  depends. 
Hence,  when  it  can  easily  be  procured,  it  is  better  fitted 
for  sour  Grass  or  arable  lands,  for  such  as  contain  an 
excess  of  vegetable  matter,  and  especially  for  such  as 
abound  in  that  dead  or  inert  form  of  organic  matter 
which  requires  a  stronger  stimulus — the  presence  of 
more  powerful  chemical  affinities,  that  is — to  bring  it 
into  active  decomposition.  In  such  cases,  the  flrae  has 
already  done  much  good  before  it  has  been  brought  into 
the  mild  state,  and  remaining  afterwards  in  this  state  in 
the  soil,  it  still  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same 
slower  after-purposes,  as  the  original  addition  of  car- 
bonate would  have  done. 

"  3.  Besides,  if  any  portion  of  it,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years,  still  lin^r  in  the  caustic  state 
it  will  continue  to  provoke  more  r^ipid  changes  among 
the  organic  substances  in  the  soil,  than  mild  lime  alone 
could  have  done. 

"4.  Further,  quick-lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
hence  every  shower  that  falls  and  sinks  into  the  soil 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  lime,  so  long  as  any  of  it 
remains  in  the  caustic  state.  It  thus  reaches  acid 
matters  that  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  alters  and 
ameliorates  even  the  subsoil  itself. 

'*  5.  It  is  not  a  small  additional  recommendation  of 
quick-lime,  that  by  burning  it  loses  about  44  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  thus  enabling  nearly  twice  the  quantity  to 
be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  at  the  same  cost  of 
transport.  This  not  only  causes  a  direct  saving  of 
money — as  when  the  burned  chalk  of  Antrim  is  carried 
by  sea  to  the  Ayrshire  coasts — but  an  additional  saving 
of  labour  also  upon  the  farm,  where  the  number  of  hands 
and  horses  is  often  barely  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
work," 

The  remark  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  extract  from 
Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures,  demonstrates  that  attention  to 
the  practical  bearings  of  his  subject,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  no  less  than  the  other  portions  of  it 
evidence,  his  scientific  ability.  We  shall  return  more  than 
once  to  the  consideration  of  selections  from  this  work, 
which  must  for  many  years  be  a  text-book  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats. 


Bdiscellasieous. 

Statistics  of  Tile-draining  in  Ayrshire. — Tile  drain^ 
ing^as  a  system  was  commenced  in  this  county  about 
twenty  years  ago.  At  that  period  a  great  niany  farmers 
were  very  averse  to  it ;  so  much  so,  that  otherwise  intel- 
ligent men  would  not  consent  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  One 
great  objection  regarded  the  durability  of  the  tile,  and 
the  improbability  of  the  water  getting  down  to  the  drain  ; 
all  hesitation  on  these  scores,  if  properly  manufactured 
and  judiciously  laid,  have  been  completely  set  aside  :  and 
to  show  how  thoroughly  the  agricultural  interest  have 
become  persuaded  of  the  immense  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  need  only  be  stated  that  there  are  beyond  fifty 
TilcTWorks  in  Ayrshire  alone  !  These  will  produce  on 
an  average  thirty  millions  of  tiles  yearly — a  quantity  capa- 
ble of  draining  not  less  than  12,396  imperial  acres, 
allowing  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  between  the  drains, 
and  the  tiles  one  foot  long.  The  number  of  acres  in 
Ayrshire  is  793,600,  and  suppose  one  fourth  to  be  inca- 
pable of  amelioration,  there  will  still  remain  595,200  of 
improvable  land..  At  the  present  rate  of  tile-making, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  will  be  used,  and  de- 
ducting 150  millions  as  the  manufacture  of  previous 
years,  it  would  require  nearly  43  years  to  complete  the 
drainage  of  the  county.  The  price  of  thirty  millions  of 
tiles,  at  25s.  per  1000,  would  be  37,500/.  The  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  will  be  about  15,000  tons,  and  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  making  them  not 
less  than  1200.  Thirty  millions  of  tiles,  one  foot  in 
length,  will  lay  1,621,621  falls  of  drains,  18^  feet  to  the 
fall,  or  nearly  GOOD  miles.  Supposing  the  average  cost 
of  cutting,  laying,  and  filling  the  drains  to  be  Ad.  per 
fall,  the  total  would  amount  to  27,027^.,  and  calculating 
a  labourer's  wages  at  IO5.  per  week,  for  sixteen  weeks  in 
the  year,  the  usual  period  of  draining  in  this  county,  it 
follows  that  employment  is  given  to  3378  men — a  matter 
of  no  small  moment,  especially  at  a  season  when  other 
out-door  work  is  not  to  be  had.  Granting  that  150,000,000 
of  tiles  have  been  laid  prior  to  this  date,  61,930  imperial 
acres  will  necessarily  have  been  drained.  Take  the  pro- 
duce before  the  land  is  subjected  to  this  process  at  sis 
bolls,  and  now  at  ten,  per  acre — a  medium  average — the 
increase  over  former  years  will  be  247,920  bolls,  or 
123,960  quarters.  Carrying  the  calculation  a  little  far- 
ther, suppose  that  equal  enterprise  is  displayed  during 
the  next  ten  yesrs — and  there  is  every  probability  that 
it  will  far  exceed  i;,  should  no  political  shock  affect  the 
encouragement  of  home  agriculture — the  stimulus  given 
to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil  will  be  still  more 
strikingly  apparent.  Ten  years'  draining  at  12,396  acres 
yearly,  will  give  a  total  of  123,960,  or  an  increase  at  the 
previous  average  of  247,920  quarters  of  grain,  thus 
showing  an  augmentation  in  the  means  of  existence  of 
66  per  cent.,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  gross  in- 
crease of  the  population  in  any  previous  period  of  ten 
years  has  not  much  exceeded  15  per  cent.    The  above 


calculation  of  produce,  &c.,  is  of  course  limited  .to  the  ^ 
county  of  Ayr  ;  and,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which  ife 
exhibits,  how  much  greater  would  they  be  in  a  national 
point  of  view  were  the  naturally  rich  lands  of  England 
and  Ireland  subjected  to  a  similar  process  ! — R.  Boyle^ 
Esq.,  in  Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

Laughable  Mistake A  carrier,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Bolton,  recently  had  to  convey  a  barrel  of  Roman 
cement  to  a  gentleman,  and  a  barrel  of  guano  to  a 
farmer^  each  of  which  he  delivered  to  the  wrong  party, 
A  plasterer  commenced  preparing  the  guano,  which  was 
given  to  him  as  Roman  cement ;  and,  after  much  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  bad  smell,  he  succeeded  in  plastering 
a  few  yards  of  the  gentleman's  house;  but,  the  stench 
becoming  past  his  endurance,  he  called  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  said,  *'  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  get  some  other  person  to  finish  this  job,  for  I  never 
met  with  such  Roman  cement  before.  I  am  quite  sick, 
and  the  smell  will  poison  me  if  I  go  on  ;  besides,  did 
you  ever  see  Roman  cement  so  yellow?  "  The  gentle- 
man said  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  it  evidently 
was  not  cement,  and  accompanied  the  plasterer  to  the 
carrier's,  where  they  found  the  farmer  complaining  about 
the  barrel  of  stuff  he  had  got.  It  was  like  sand ;  but 
when  mixed  with  water  it  turned  into  stone,  and  would 
flag  his  field  instead  of  making  the  Grass  grow  almost  as 
quick  93  winking,  as  he  was  told  this  new  manure  would  do. 
His  man  had  mixed  water  with  some  of  it,  and  spread  it  out ; 
and,  on  returning  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  found  the 
stuff  as  hard  as  a  flag,  and  came  to  him  in  breathless 
haste,  saying,  '*  Mestur,  I  nevvur  seed  sitch  stuff  i  aw 
my  loife  as  yon,  for  I  mixt  sum  on't  wi  weytur,  un  its 
turned  into  a  flag." — "O!"  exclaimed  the  plasterer, 
"that  must  be  the  Roman  cement,  and  I  have  been 
mixing  up  your  guano  instead  of  it." — Bolton  Free  Press, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Adhesive  Land. — Villager. — You  may  safely  use  the  sand,  of 
which  you  sent  a  specimen,  in  the  manner  you  propose. 
With  respect  to  your  light  land,  pond  mud  and  clay,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  lime,  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  applica- 
tions. 

Alpaca. — E.  R. — Thanks  for  your  correction;  the  passage  was 
quoted  from  another  paper.  The  ordinary  route  from  Peru 
is,  of  course,  round  Cape  Horn. 

Bran.— F.S.— Thank  yon.  You  will  see  in  our  Home  Corres- 
pondence that  your  information  has  been  anticipated. 

Common  Melilot. — A.  B. — Your  specimen  is  Trefolium  meli- 
lotus  officinalis.  Jt  is  useful  as  food  for  horses,  sheep,  &c., 
but  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  another  species  of  the  same 
plant,  the  SiciUan  Melilot,  or  long-rooted  Clover.  See  Hort. 
Gram.  AVobLiruensis. 

Dairy  Vessels. — M.  Q. — We  have  made  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  question,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  give  you  the 
result. 

Failure  in  Clover.— TT.  C— This  may  be  remedied  if  the 
weather  and  soil  be  suitable,  by  sowing  Italian  Rye-grass 
over  the  bare  spots  immediately  after  harvest.  It  would  be 
too  late,  we  think,  for  Clover. 

Grass. — Landlord.  —  Your  specimen  is  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
tum,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  Grass,  of  which  Mr.  Sinclair 
gives  the  following  character  in  his  Hort.  Gram.  Woburn- 
eDSis :— "  This  Grass  constitutes  a  part  of  the  herbage  of  pas- 
ture on  almost  every  kind  of  sod,  though  it  only  attains  to 
perfection  in  those  that  are  deep  and  moist.  The  chief  pro- 
perty that  gives  merit  to  this  Grass  is  its  early  growth.  It  is 
a  true  permanent  pasture  Grass.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  liked  by  cattle."  The  latter  math  is  more 
valuable  for  grazing  than  the  first  crop.  It  is  said  to  give 
new-mown  hay  its  odour. 

HionivAYS — Gates.— -^  Constant  Reader.~Su.ch  gates  as  those 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  are  usually  falgates,  which 
are  so  hung  as  to  shut  of  themselves;  and  vte  think  that 
persons  wilfully  leaving  them  open  would  be  answerable  for 
damage  thereby  occasioned.  They  appear  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
fences  of  the  parties  by  or  for  whom  they  were  erected,  sub- 
ject to  the  easement  enjoyed  by  the  public  of  passing  through 
them,  and  the  public  must  so  use  the  right  as  not  to  injure 
other  parties.— TT. 

Hops. — ^.  Ji.  C— Sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a  south  border; 
keep  them  for  a  year  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  prick  them 
out  a  foot  apart.  They  require  protection  for  the  first  win- 
ter, as  they  are  tender  when  young.  The  seed  shpuld  be  ob- 
tained from  a  female  which  has  been  purposely  intertwined 
with  a  male,  so  that  the  flo%vcrs  may  come  in  contact.  We 
have  sent  your  note  to  Ruricola. 

Sawdust,— Serra.— See  Mr.  Parke's  communication  on  the 
manufacture  of  peat  charcoal,  in  a  previous  Number  of  this 
Paper.    His  suggestions  there  may  be  useful  to  you. 

Sulphuric  Acid.— C«r;.— You  will  find  that  the  rest  of  your 
letter  was  inserted  and  answered  amongst  the  Home  Corres- 
pondence of  last  week.  Use  acid  diluted  with  five  weights  of 
water ;  sprinkle  it  over  each  layer  of  manure  in  the  heap,  at 
the  rate  of  30  lbs.  of  acid  to  5  cwt.  of  excrement,  with  what- 
ever quantity  of  litter  you  may  consider  that  to  be  mixed  in 
your  manure. 

Value  of  Roots. — Querist. — For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
feeding  sheep  and  oxen,  we  consider  20  tons  of  Swedes,  19 
tons  of  Carrots,  and  24  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  each  at  the 

,_  period  when  it  is  best  as  food,  to  be  equal  in  value.  For  par- 
ticular purposes,  however,  they  differ  in  value.  'Ihus  Man- 
gold Wurzel  given  to  cows  does  not  taint  their  milk — Swedes 
do  J  Carrots,  again,  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  food  for 
horses.  Ferns  may  be  destroyed  by  perseverance  in  cutting 
them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Their  existence  in  Grass 
indicates  light,  sandy,  soft  land. 

*)(.*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HOPS,  Fridav,  July  12. 

The  accounts  from  the  blighted  districts  continues  to  come  daily  worse, 
and  many  PJanters  say  they  are  past  recovery  in  many  places.  Midd.  Kent 
continues  free  from  vermin,  but  mould  Is  on  the  increase.  The  market  ia 
more  active,  and  speculators  buying  freely. 

Patirmjhn  fc  SfiOTH,  Hop-Factors." 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  July  12. 

Prime-MeadowHay  90a  to  98s  [Clover     -     100s  to  130s  I  Straw      -     S8s  to  849 
Inferior        „  80        85   1  I 

John  Coopeii,  Salesman. 

Cdmbkp.land  Market,  July  U. 

Superior  Clover  120s  to  1283  I 
88  91    I  Inlerior        „     )0«        110      StrawaOs  to  SCs 

75         BO    l  New  Clover         90        100    | 

Joshua.  BakjbRj  Kay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  July  12. 
808  to    083]  Old  Clover      110s      130s  1  Straw  •    96ato3BB 
75         80  I  New  Clover      80        100  1 
Trade  very  dull  at  the  above  prices. 


New  Hay 


Old  Hay 
New  Hay 
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SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  8.- 
"  "*  Be3t  Do' 


P  BestScoU,  Heretords.&c.  SslOtoJs  o' 
'    Best  Short  Ho;  -     _      _     - 


3     8 


Lamb9 


-Per  stone  ol  8  lbs. 

vnsi  Half-bred3    3slOto  Is  0 
iR-Wools      -        -    8    8      3  10 
and  second  quality    3 


4    0      18 


Pigs  -        -        -        -    8    -1      4     0 

Beasts,  23-10 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,930;  Calves,  171;  Plga,  375. 
We  have  to-day  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts,  but  a  very  great  many  are  of 
inferior  quality ;  in  consequence,  the  best  arc  readily  bouRht,  and  do  not 
suffer  much  abatement  in  price  from  last  Monday,  although  the  nnmbers  have 
some  effect  upon  it ;  some  of  the  most  selling  Scots,  Au.,  have  made  43  2d,  and 
Shorl-horns  33  iOd,  but  the  greater  part  of  good  quality  realise  very  little,  if 
any,  over -Is tor  the  former  desL.ripiiuo,  and  3a  ed  the  latter;  the  middling 
qualities  are  a  very  heavy  sale,  and  several  remain  unsold.  Our  numbers  ot 
Sheep  and  Lambs  continue  large,  but  ive  notice  good  Sbeep  are  not  very 
plentiful;  the  best  qualities  are  little  deaxer;  there  is  also  ratber  more 
demand  for  the  middling  qualities  since  the  late  rains  ;  -U  2d  for  Downs,  ic, 
43  for  Longwooli,  al.hough  realised  in  some  instauL-es,  ctnnot  be  quoted 
as  gener.il  prices.  The  best  Lamb  is  making  a  little  more  money,  hut  a  large 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  this  article  is  also  very  inferior,  and  very  difficult 
to  dispose  of.  Veal-trade  is  rather  bri=ber.  In  Pork,  no  alleiation. 
FaiDAr,  July  12. 
The  Beef-trade  to-day  is  verj- dull,  at  a  little  less  money  ;  the  lop  prices  for 
best  Scots,  iStc,  bi-ing  is,  and  Short-horns,  33  8d.  The  Mutton-traJe  is  rather 
heavy,  about  the  same  prices  as  on  Monday  ;  Downs,  &c.  -is,  and  Longwools 
8s  lOd,  Ewes,  Sec.  3a  id  to  3s  8d.. There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Lamb- 
trade;  some  of  the  most  selling  qualities  have  made  5s,  but  the  general  price 
of  good  Lamb  is  from  -la  -Id  to  -is  gd.  Veal-trade  ia  a  little  better,  prices 
ranging  from  3s  8d  to  ia  id.  Pork,  3s  4i  to  -Is.  Although  therj  is  a  shorter 
market  generally,  there  is  fully  sulBcient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Beasts,  630.;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,010;  Calves,  -151  ;  Pigs,  320. 
41,  West  Smiilifield. 


WOOL.— Britisu,  Fridat,  July  12. 

perlb.  (  per  lb. 

Long-wooled Wethers        ll^dtolsCii     Southdown  Hoggltts         laOjtolaei 

Do.  Hoggitta     Is  1         13        Kent  Fleeces  11  1    ^ 

Southdown  Fleeces  11^      1     1^  [  Jaues  Phrblv.  Woo' Broker. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  July  13.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplitd  with  Fruit  during;  the  week,  bi:t  Vegetables  have  been 
scarce,  and  generally  inferior  in  qualily.  Trade  remains  nearly 
the  same.  Piue-apples  are  equally  good  and  pkniiful  as  they 
were  last  week,  as  are  al?o  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  both  of 
■which  are  excellent  in  quality.  Among  the  former  we  remarked 
some  particularly  fine  specimens  of  Royal  George,  which  are 
oflfered  ^t  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  wcck.  Grapes  are 
sufficient  for  tlie  demand.  Some  fine  Melons  are  likewise  in 
tJie  market,  at  about  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Cherries  are 
Tery  abundant,  and  are  a  little  reduced  in  price  since  our  last 
report.  O!  Strawberries  tliere  are  plenty,  excellent  in  quality  ; 
the  chief  varieties  are  Keen's  Seedling  and  Myatl's  British 
Qaeen.  There  are  also  abuiitiance  of  ripe  Gooseberries  and 
CarraDts,  which  have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  report. 
Vegetables  are,  for  the  most  part,  offered  at  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  last  week,  except  Cauliflowers,  which  are  a  little 
dearer.  Cabbages  remain  about  the  same,  as  do  likewise  Peas, 
Tamips,  Carrots,  &c.,  but  French  Beans  are  a  little  dearer. 
Potatoes  are  good  and  plentiful.  As[»aragus  is  nearly  over  for 
a  season;  a  few  bundles,  hovrever,  are  still  in  the  market. 
"Vegetable  Marrow  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  week;  and  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Leeks.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Erica  ampullacea,  Erythrina  crista  gaUi,  Ceanothus  azureus, 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums, 
Gardenias,  Fuchsias,  Lilies,  Moss,  Provence,  and  China  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Patronised  and  sanctioned  by  HER  M.\JESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  Princb  Ai.ounT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several 
Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  the  Growth 
and  for  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair. 
Price  3^.  6d.;7s. ;  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  smallj,  lOi'.  bd., 
and  double  that  size,  2ls. 

Caution.— The  words  "Rowland's  Macassar  Oil"  are  en. 
graved  on  the  \Vrai>per  of  each  genuine  bottle ;  and  on  the  back 
of  the  Wrapper  1500  times,  containing  29,023  letters.  Without 
this  "  None  are  genuine." 

Rowland's  Kalydob  for  Improvins;  and  Beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle,  duty 
included. 

RowLAN-n's  Odonto,  or  Pbarl  DEN'TiPnicE  renders  the 
Teeth  beautifully  white,  and  preserves  the  Gums.  Price  2s.  gd. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Cavtioii.—Si^arioas  imitations  are  frequently  offered  for  sale 
as  the  Real  Articles.  It  is  therefore  necessary  on  purcliasing 
to  see  that  the  word  "ROWLAND'S'*  is  on  the  Wrapper  of 
each.  For  the  protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion, the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps 
have  authorised  the  Proprietors'  Signature  to  he  engraved  cyi 
the  Government  Stamp  thus — 

A.  ROWLAND  8i  SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN;  which  is 
affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO.  Huld.  by  them  anJ  by 
all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

*^*  All  others  arc  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS  !  I ! 


Pine  Apple,  per  Ih.,  it  to  8* 
Hothouse  Grapes,  perlb.,  2*  to  Ga 
Melons,  each,  3»  to  tj* 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  Ct  to  1S» 
Cherries,  \\'all,  per  lb.,  1*  to  ai 

—        Standards,  per  doz  ,  1*  to3j 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  2«  to  5« 
Strawberries,  per  gallon,  6d  to  2t 
Gooseberries,  per  ht.-sieve,  la  to  3* 


Walnuts,  pickling,  perbsh.,3i  6dto  Es 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Is  to  SsGd 

—  perlOi),  6j  to  16j 
Lemons,  per  doien,  1»  to  2s 

—  per  100,  6«  to  lla 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Pi  lo  7* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb,,  2s  6d  loSs 
Nut?,  Barcelona,  20j  to  24j 

—    Cob,  14j 


-Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  Is  6<i 
Cauiidowers,  per  doz.,  2«  to  S« 
Sorrel, per hf.-sieve,Gd  to  Sd 
Ariicholces,  per  dnz.,  ^j  to  -la 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-Bieve,  2*  to  3t 
Potatoes,  old,  per  ton,  BOa  to  80a 

—  per  cwt.,  2*  Cd  to  4' 

—  per  bushel,  I «  6d  in  3a 

—  Kidney,  p-  bush.,  2t  6d 

—  New,  per  cwt ,  3i  to  8a 

—  per  h^f-siere,  la  6J  to  5a 
Kew  Turnips,  per  bunch,  HU  lo  G(/ 
Peaj.per  bushel  sitve,  la  CJio  3a  6J 
Red  Ijeet,  per  doz.,  la  to  6a 

,v  Carr..tfl,  iJ  to  1/ 
Ha^il,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 
Hcrie  Kaiii^h,  p,T  bundle,  2i  to 8a 
fiavijry,  per  banch,  3d  to  Cd 
"     umbers,  each,  id  lo  la  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz-,  la  lo  Sal 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  la  6d  to  3a 
Leeks, per  doi.  bun.,  3i  to  ia 
Garlic,  per  lb., 6;/ to  8J 
Onions,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  lOd 

—  large,  per  bushel,  la  lo  3a 
Shallots,  per  ib.,  id  to  8d 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  2a 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Ia3if 
Mushroom^i,  per  pottle,  2a  to  Bs  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnt;t,  2il  to  3rf 
VValercrcBS,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3  •'  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  hf -sieve,  la  to  ia  Gd 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  3i/ to  4d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id  m  Gd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  S  J  to  3d 


Red     .     ia 

fil 

White     — 

Grind.     25 

Feed         19 

9.2 

Potato     21 

Kfi 

Potato       19 

2i 

Harrow  31 

M 

Longpod  — 

az 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  8. 
We  had  a  fair  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Market  this 
morning,  which  met  a  alow  sale  at  a  decline  of  fully  is.  per  qr. 
from  this  day  se'onight ;  the  transactions  in  Free  Foreign  were 
Tery  limited,  and  the  few  retail  sales  effected  brought  last 
week's  prices.— Ttie  Barley  i*  exceedingly  heavy,  and  must  be 
Doted  Is.  lower.— Eear.s  and  Peas  have  each  declined  is,  per 
qr.— Tiicre  is  a  large  show  of  Oats  nn  the  Rl^rkef,  and  to  effect 
bales,  a  reduction  of  is  per  qr.  must  be  submitted  to. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPKP.IAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                            S.     S 

Wheat,  E«iex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  iG  6.1 

Niiifuik,  Lincolnjhire,  and  Yorkshire          .  50  55 

Barley,  Slalting  and  dintilling  27a  loSOa  Chevalier  32  S3 

02U,  Lincolnihire  and  Yorkshire     ■        .     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .         Feed  20  23 

,.  ,   '''V'    .•. Feed    13    23 

Walt,  pale,  ship  ■ 6S     02 

HeriJ'/rd  and  Etiex 60    C3 

Rye 29    32 

Bcani,  Maiagan,  old  and  new     S3  to  33        Tick     30    31 

l'i«eon,  Heligoland        .     33  to  37      Winds.  —    _ 

Pea*,  Whtl«  .        .        ,        .    3*  to  37       Maple  30    33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST   WEKK. 
FIoQf.  I  IVhi.    Barl,    Malt-i  Oats.  ,  Rye.  1  Bni. 

English  .  MSa  SJit.    —Brit.     6533  i     410  ,  37BB      15;3        —  953 

Irlih  .        .    fiOO    „       _      „  —  _  29     I5M2         _      I     _ 

Ptregn  .     _      „      _      „     111789  I  5310  |     _     (lOOloJ     —     |  1270 

Fridat,  July  12. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat,  both  EngliBh  and  Foreign,  since  Mon- 
day, have  been  moderate,  and  the  trade  continues  dull  at  that 
day's  qaolalions.— Tlicrc  i^  scarcely  any  bii'iincsa  in  Barley, 
Beans,  or  Peas,  and  their  value  fs  nominally  the  same.—Uavin" 
a  lifgc  supply  of  Oatfl,  the  Dealcrfl  are  diaposed  to  refrain  from 
buying  for  the  present,  and  salea  can  only  be  effected  to  a 
limited  extent,  at  a  further  reduction. 

arrivals  THIS   WERE. 

^.      ,.  .                     I        Wh««t       I        Barley         i  Oaia  I         Floor 

Kii^IIih       .    .       j          <iaO                       2W  3IM0                     3S10Sk 

^''•h        .          .                    _                         _  2B0I0                       _ 

P'>j'»ijni     .   .     I       oiw       I        C'jyt        I        au70       I         _ 

IMPERIAI.  AVBRAOK9. 
V%r       31    per  QoarUr 


Julf  S      .        .        . 

«  srMkA'  Angitg.  Am. 


A  LUXURY  FOR  WARM  OR  WET  WEATHER. 

"DE  EDGE'S    SUPERIOR    LIGHT    SUMMER 

J-*  FROCKS,  Waterproof.  A  variety  of  tlie  above,  in  new 
and  greatly  improved  luatcrials  (in  lieu  of  the  unsightly  rubbish 
made  by  slopsellcrs),  now  ready,  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain 
whatever  ;  and  confidentlyreconimeuded  to  those  who  regard  a 
respectable  appearance  or  wish  to  avoiJ  disappointment  and 
vexation. 

FIRST-RATE  CLOTHING  of  every  description,  upon  the 
lowest  terms  possible,  consistent  with  true  economy,  and 
ultimate  satisfaction. —W.  Berdoe,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c., 
lit).  Cornhill  {north  side). 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brusii  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose- 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  withits  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  proQts  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  Mutcalfk's  SoIeEstablishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 


CLEAR  WHITE  GLASS  MILK-PANS. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-street, Bla^kfriars-road,  is  still  making  the  Milk- 
Pans— as  described  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  of  clear  white 
flint  glass,  at  5s.  6d.  each,  or  3/.  per  dozen.  Early  in  July  A.  P. 
will  make  the  Milk-Pans  of  green  glass  of  excellent  quality,  at 
45s.  per  dozen. 
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SEEDS,  .Inly  8. 
P«TV    ^9Uif,n*  /.in«^wdOtikF«,Po«I({n,p.tMifl/to7/I0f 

»r  ewi    41       «  ,  Muiiard,  lVf.lt«-   p.  biuh.      A«  7 

h        •    tfi       ^i  \         _       HiipflrAn')    ,,        -    0  10 

7«           —       Hrown        „        .    —  _ 

130     RupMffsd.  Bnjfll.b.pprldit    81/  30/ 
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18     Mii(n(.,ln        ...._  — 
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—                   P'jre)(fn  -         .         .    ^  _ 
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PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS, 

THE  BEST  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD,  are 
now  established  as  Ihe  only  certain  cure  of  disease  in 
the  human  frame.  Sufficient  has  already  beei\  advertised  in 
the  public  prints  to  convince  any  reasonable  person  Ihat  the 
efficacy  of  this  Medicine  is  unbounded,  and  that  every  disease 
will  soon  vanish  from  the  effects  of  this  popular  remedy.  Al- 
ready the  Proprietors  have  received  and  published  26  different 
sheets  of  Testimonials ;  and,  besides,  have  received  some  thou- 
sands of  letters  confirming  all  the  statements  published,  and 
proving  the  immense  benefit  derived  by  all  cl.issc3  by  taking 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  newspaper  to  publish  one-half  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  following  are  selected  as  people  well  known  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  whose  testimony  is  un- 
questionable. Further  sheets  of  Testimonials  may  be  had, 
gratis,  of  all  Agents. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY  of  an  old  man  in  his  77lh  year, 
received  by  Messrs.  MoTXEiisHEAn  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Proprietors  of  Parr's  Life  Pili.s. 
I,  THOMAS  BARLOW,  gratefally  testify  to  the  great 
benefit  1  have  derived  by  taking  Parh's  Life  Pili.s.  I  had 
been  out  of  health  for  many  years  ;  sometimes  unable  to  work, 
and  on  the  sick  club,  I  had  a  bad  complaint  at  tiic  stomach, 
with  a  violent  cough,  and  at  various  times  was  under  different 
medical  men,  including  the  noted  Dr.  Newbjld  of  the  Chorlton 
Dispensary;  but  my  case  seemed  hopeless,  as  they  none  of 
them  could  cure,  or  give  me  mucii  relief,  and  I  had  no  hopes 
left  of  being  better  on  this  sile  the  grave;  however,  quite 
unexpected,  the  deliverer  came  at  last  (Old  Parr's  Recipe).  I 
got  a  box  of  his  Pills,  and  found  immediate  benefit  from  the 
first  box,  and  continued  them  for  several  months  with  increased 
good  until  this  time,  and  now  I  feel  myself  wonderfully  well, 
and  ara  strong  in  body,  have  a  good  appetite,  and  though  in  my 
77th  year,  I  am  able  to  get  my  own  living,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Mee,  farmer,  Withinglon  (as  a  farm  labourer).  I  am  satisfied 
that  my  recovery  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  restorative 
qualities  of  Parr's  Life  Pills;  and  as  a  proof  of  my  grcut 
age,  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  my  baptismal  register. 

BAPTISM,  1767.— Tiio.MAS,  son  of  Jamks  and  Martha 
Baklow,  of  Hale,  Clieshire,  was  Baptised  the  27lh 
dtiy  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1767. 

From  the  Parish  Register— F.  BOWDON. 
Sffvncd-JOI-IN  BALDWIN,  Vicar. 
CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
***  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations  of  the  above  Medicine. 
None   arc  genuine  unless    the  words    "pArta's  Lifk  Pili.s," 
are  in  WHITE  LRTTfiRS  on  a    RED  GROU.VP,  engraved  in 
the  Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;   also  iho  fac- 
simile of  the  si^'naturc  of  the  Proprietors,  *'T.  KOUKKTS  and 
Co.,  Crane    Court,  FJci-t-strcet,    London,"  on  the   directions. 
Sold  in  boxcfl,  nt  Iff,  l^rf.,  2s.  Qd.,  and  family  packets,  \  \n.  each. 


—        —    i 

-    C«li«,Eng.  p»f  \ryn   m  Kit  Ifn]  Ttirolp  (too  vprUbfi  tm  -iantinUm). 

Kivocross  IKD  kAt. 


MJAPTED    FOR     SCnoOI.R.    PRIVATE     TEACIIISRS.    AND 

STUDENTS. 

ri  0  0  LEY'S  E  LEM  ENTS  of  EUCLID, 
vy  Witli  Exjdanutory  AppcndU  and  Excrclsca.  Price  -ts,  (id, 
I'Mind, 

"The  brut  cdi'ion  of  the  Elements  which  hnfi  yet  nppcarcd."— 
■U/irnrEum, 

"Cannot  be  cn'^lly  Bnriin  =  «C'l." — TiuhUn  f/tihiprfi^t//  lilnf^nzinff. 

COOLEY'S  GKCME'CRICAL  PROPOSITIONS      a    Key  to  tho 
(CrcrclhCB  apiiendod  lo  Ihn  KlnmcntH.     Price  Hn.  Gd.  hounil. 

COOLEY'S     FIGUKES     OP     EUCLID,    with     Ennnciotlons. 
I'rlcp  li.  Cut. 

I-ondon:  WniTTA«i(R  nndCo.i  cold  by  all  Boo'iBellcrB, 


PF.IMTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 

KOOKSEM.EHS   AKD    PuEMSIIEHS    to    UNlVI!nSlT7     COLI.EOB. 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


SCBE 


DARLEY'S 
TlflC    LIBRARY, 


FOR   TUE   USE    OP 


SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  tho  purpose  of  this  Work  to  tarnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathemalicil  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  se.x  at  public  and  private 
schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  he 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  arc  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Euitiok  (being  the  Hftli)  is  now  in  the  Press, 

A   SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE    DAHLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


H. 
New  Editio.v  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  arc  familiorlsed, 
'Jlustratcd,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY.  A.B, 

Price  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


III. 
Third  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

■WITH 

ja.  Section   on    E»Si03>03lTI02a"S   and 
Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s,  6d, 

"  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  arc,  perhaps,  no  treatises  vphich  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra.*' 

—  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics.!' 


IV. 

Seconh  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb  Place  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    Iho 
A])])Iication  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 


By    GEORGE     DARLEV, 
Price  3s,  6tf.,  cloth. 


A.I!. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
With  ENOnAvl.voa,— 13mo,  Us.,  clolh  leUcred. 
"There  Is  a  vast  deal  of  ostmnomic.il  liiformallon  conveyed  In 
n  moat  winning  and  unassuming  mivnncr  In  this  ilollprhtlul  lilllo 
volume,  which,  not  less  for  Iho  n'>Trtir  "f  Its  plan  than  the 
eitcnt  of  its  Intelligence,  rcflrrlH  liillnlte  credit  on  the  Innti'  ICJ 
talanta  of  Us  prftjcetor  and  editor,  Mr.  Parley. "—.?»/;. 
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AVORKS  PRINTED  FOR 

TAYLOR    AND    WALTON, 

28,  T^'T'ER  GOWER  STREET. 

LIEBIC'S    CHEMICAL    LETTERS. 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  8v(i,  4s.  6rf.  clolh, 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY:  AND 
ITS  RELATIONS  TO  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
AGRICULTURE.      By  Justus  Likbio,  M.  D.,    Professor   of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.      Edited   by  Joh?j 
Garpnkr,  M.  D  ,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
"That  tlie  public  will  iliscover  its  merits,  end  that  it  will  find 
its  way  into  tlie  drawing-room  as  well    as  the   libfRry,  ai\d  be 
equally  prized  by  the  advanced  man  of  science  and  the  student, 
we  venture  to  say  is  certain;  and  it  must  increase  the  respect 
entertained  for  Chemistry  wherever  itis  read."— CA(^7/iK-«/  Gaz. 

LIEBIC'S    AGRICULTURAL    CHE- 
MISTRY. 

Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.    8vo. 
lOs.firf.,  clolh, 

CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Justus  Likbio,  ni.D,, 
Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited,  Jrom  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon 
Playfair,  Pli.  D. 
•*  — abook  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and,  to  a 

very  considerable  extent,  unlike  Wicm.''— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

LIEBBC'S    AWIMAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Second  Edition,  I  vol  ,  8vo,  Q.?.  6rf.,  cloth, 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  OR  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PAIHOLOGY. 
By  Justus  LiCBiG,  M.D.,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Univcpsity  of  Giessen.  Edited,  from  the  Author's  Manu- 
script, by  William  Gregnry,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Universi^y  of  Edinburgh. 

"While  we  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  lliis  ori- 
ginal and  profound  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the 
reader  some  notion  of  the  rich  store  of  interesting  matter  which 
it  contains.  The  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  medical  man, 
and  the  agriculturist,  will  all  find  in  this  volume  many  new 
ideas  and  many  useful  practical  remarks.  It  is  the  fir^t  speci- 
men of  what  modern  Organic  Chemistry  is  capable  of  doing  for 
Physiology;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  from  its  appearance, 
Physiology  will  date  a  new  era  in  her  advance."— Qiwrftfr/y 
Itcvieiv,  No.  139. 

TURNER'S  CHEMISTRY,  by  Liebig  &  Gregory. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  it.  8s. 

TURNER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Seventh 

Edition.  Edited  by  Justus  Likbic,  M.D.,  Hi.D.,  F.H.a.,  &c. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  irithc  University  of  Giessen  ;  and  Wil- 
liam Grkgorv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Edinburgh. 

"  —  as  a  compendium  of  Ihe  present  state  of  Chemistry,  ard 
a  text-book  for  nil  beginners,  we  consider  it  as  unequalled  by 
any  in  the  English  language,  and  we  even  doubt  wlietlier  there 
are  any  ol  the  foreien  manuals  of  an  equal  size  which  can  ven- 
ture to  competewilh  it. "—Chemicul  Gazeltc,  Dec.  1,  1842. 

PORTRAIT    OF     PROFESS0R    LIEBIG, 

OF  GIESSEN.     A  line  Engraving  by  Ranch,  after  a  Drawing 
by  Trautscliold.     Price  "s.  6U. 
•  '  This  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  Professor  L\chie."-La'ncef. 

CHEWilSTRY  APPL'ED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Now  Puuiislii''  ;,  ^-"^    ■ 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY  ;  IN  MANUFACTURES, 

ARTS,  &  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  Editec" ''y  E.  A.  P-aKEi.L, 
Author  of  "  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis."     With  numer- 
ous Wood  Engravings  and  other  lilubtrations. 
■  The  First  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  I3.v.,  contains  Intro- 
nocTioN',   Gas    Illumination,    Pukservation  of   Wood, 
DvEjN'O  and  Calico  PniNriNO.      Tlie  Article  on  Dyeing  and 
Ciilico  Printing  is  illuslratcd  by  specimens  of  printed  Cottons. 
Part  6— Manufacture  ok  Glass,    Part7— Glass  and  Starch. 
Part  8— Tanking.     Part  Q — Tanning,  Caoutchouc,  BnBAX, 
and  Soap.— Part  lO.  Soap.  Sui.piiua,  and  Si-Li-uuitic  Acid. 
***  Paris  VI.  to  X.  each  2s. 

CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS, 

One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Numerous  Diagrams,  \os.  6d.,  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  INOR- 
GANIC  and  ORGANIC.       By   EnwAao  Andrkw  Parnell, 
late  Chemical  Assistar.t  in  University  College,  London. 
"  As  an  adjunct  to  the  exertions  of  the  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  superseding  the  necessity  of  oral  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, the  work  of  Mr.  Parnell  appears  likely  to  be  in  tlie  highest 
degree  useful;  it  will  serve  to  convey  to  the  attentive  student  a 
correct  notion  of  the  general  routine  of  operations  proper  to  each 
of  the  different  classes  of  analytical  research,  and  tiie  principles 
upon  which  such  modes  of  proceeding:  have  been  devised,  besides 
affording  him  a  fund  of  practical  detail,  an  easy  reference  to 
whicli  will  certainly  lighten  his  labours  and  accelerate  his  pro- 
gress."—C/jCJ?iiCi/iG«i'ei^e,  Nov.  1,  1842. 

NEW  WORK  ON  ALKALIMETRY,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  l2mo,  price  4s. 

NEW  METHODS  OF  ALKALIMETRY,  AND  OF 

DETERMINING  THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  ACIDS 
AND  MANGANESE.  By  Drs.  Fiiesenius  and  Will,  Chemi- 
cal Assistants  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  J. 
Lloyd  Bullock,  late  of  the  Giessen  and  Paris  Laboratories. 
This  little  work  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  Calico 
Printers.  Bleachers,  Dyers,  Manufacturers  of  Soap,  Paper,  and 
Prussiate  of  Potash ;  also  to  Chemists,  and  to  Dealers  in  Alka- 
lies, Acids,  &c. 

APPLICATION    OF    LIEBIC'S    PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 

In  8vo,  Gs. 

AN  APPLICATION    OF   PROFESSOR    LIEBIG'S 

PHYSIOLOGY  TO  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 
GRAVEL,  CALCULUS,  and  GOUT.  By  H.  Bgmce  Jobes, 
M.D.,  Cantab ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London  ;  and  Fellow  of  the  Cliemical  Society. 

LINDLEY'S   ELEWiENTS   OF  BOTANY. 

8vo,  with  many  hundred  figures  on  wood,  lOs.  6d. 
ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  STRUCTURAL,  PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL, SYSTEMATICAL,  and  MEDICAL;  being  a 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  Outline  of  the  first  principles  of  Botany. 
By  John  Lindlky,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University 
College,  London. 

"  This  work  is  indeed  what  the  author  intended  it  to  be,  'A 
Complete  Botanical  Note  Book,  wherein  all  the  principal  topics 
which  the  teachers  of  Botany  introduce  into  their  lectures,  are 
arranged  methodicallv.*  The  necessity  for  such  works,  as  pegs 
for  fixing  facts  in  the  memory,  and  giving  them  their  full 
value  on  their  application  to  reasoning  processes,  is  undeniable; 
and  between  the  skill  of  the  author  and  that  of  the  engraver,  it 
Is  scarcely  possible  to  present  elementary  notices  on  a  simpler 
and  more  available  plan.  One  consecjuence  of  this  is,  the  im- 
possibility of  further  analysis.  Our  leaders  must  therefore  rest 
contenled  with  a  reference  to  the  work  itaeli.'^—Athenceum. 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLU.ME. 
T/tisd'/t/, 

•^pHE    ENGLISHWOMAN    IN    EGYPT;    Letters 

JL  written  during  a  Residence  in  Citiro,  in  1813  and  18H,  with 
E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.,  Author  of  ■*  The  Modern  Egyptians."  By  his 
Sister.    Volume  One. 

London  :  Ciiarlks  KNionrand  Co.,  22,  Ludgate- street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of   Saturdat  last,  Jui.v  6,   contains 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BILL.— PROCEEDINGS  of  the  DEPU- 
TATIONS, with  the  Resolutions— On  COMPULSORY  RE- 
GULATIONS  for  the  CONVEYANCE  of  THIRD-CLASS 
PASSENGERS —NEW  STANDING  ORDERS— GOVERN- 
M  ENT  A  PPllOPRIATION. 

REPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MEETINGS— Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
— Guildford  Junction. 

PROJECTED  LINES-Leedsand  Dewsbury— Fen  Railways. 

NEVV  LINES— Ashton  and  Stalybridge  and  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester. 

FRENCH  RAILWAYS— Report  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

CORRESPONDENCE-Scarbnrough  Line— Entrance  to Londoh 
from  the  North — Great  Northern  Lines — Great  Southern  and 
Western  Irish— Amiens  and  Boulogne-Mr.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND    LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES. —Returns  from  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with 
Commenis  on  the  respective  Markets. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS— Railway  Springs  {with 
fimr  Engravings). 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Memorandum  on  Railway  Fares. 

CONTRACTS,  IRON  MARKET,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  ftc.  &c. 
Order  The  Railway  Cftronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
JULY  6,  OP 

THE    ATHEN/EUWIj 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  Fi  NE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Pkice  Fourpence, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5d. 

REVIEWS  01',  wiTu  Extracts  from- 


The  Dark  Ages,  by  the  Rev, 
S.  R.  Maitland. 

Memoir  of  the  Conquistador 
Bernal  Diaz,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico. 

The  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland,  by  Dr.  Kane. 


Correspondence  of  the  Right. 
Hon.  E.  Burke,  edited  by  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  andGeneral 
Sir  R.  Bourke, 
Poetry  of  Common  Life,  with 
a  Prefiice  by  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold. 
Memoirs     of    a     Babylonian 

Princess. 

ORIGINAL    PAPERS.— The    Song  of  Summer,    by    Frances 

Browne  — Poets*  Corner  and  Poets'  Funerals,   Interment  of 

Thomas  Campbell, 

OUR    WEEKLY     GOSSIP.— Dr.    W'olff's  Progress- Sir  Percy 

Shelley  and  Mr.  Leigh   Hunt- Mr.   Kemble's  Readings— 

New    Panorama,    Rutus  of     Baalbec  — Horticultural  FGte — 

Miniature  of  Milton — The  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

— Picture  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari — Musical  Gossip, 

SOCIETIES.— Reports  of  Geological— Astronomical  (Telescopic 

apiicarance  of  the  moon). 
FINE  ARTS.— Exhibition  at  Wectmiuster  Hall,   the   Frescoes 

Tind  Sculptures. 
MUSi«    AND    DRAM\  -'Ter    MajestyN    Theat-3    (Mnriaoi-- 
Zelie) — Cnicorts,  Exeter  Ildll   (St.    PauiJ  — Rnyal  Academy 
of  Music,  t'le  appointment  of  a  Prolessor-of  Declama'ion  — 
M.  Duhlcr's  Concert— Princess's  Theatre   (Miss   Austin)- 
Sadler'H  Wells. 
MISCELLANEA.— Paris   Academy  of    Sciences— The  Moa  or 
gigantic  Bird  of  New  Zealand— Rock  Tombs- Volcanic  v. 
Lunar  Theory. 
Order  The  Atbcn^um  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 

OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE    BEAGLE. 

Just  Corapleled  in  5  Vols.,  bound  in  clothj  or  in  half  Morocco 

or  Russia,  at  a  small  addition  to  the  Price, 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.S. 
BEAGLE,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  FitzRoy,  R.N., 
duiing  the  years  1832  to  1836.  Edited  and  Superintended  by 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.F.R.S.  V.P.G.S.,  Naturalist  to  the 
Expedition.  Comprising  highly-  finished  representations  of  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  i;bjects  in  Natural  History,  collected 
during  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  with  descriptive  L'-tlerpress, 
and  an  account  of  the  habits  and  ranges. 

Contents  of  the  Volumes. -Fossih  Mammalia,  by  Richard 
Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Plain  Plates,  ll.  I4s.  Mam,malia,  by  R. 
Watcrhouse,  Esq.  Coiourei'.  2/.  2*.  Bians,  by  John  Gould, 
Esq,,  F.L.S.  Coloured,  3/.  Fisn,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Plrtin  Plates,  )l.  18s.  ReptiLKS,  by  Thomas  Bel), 
Esq..  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Plain  Plates.  1/.  2s.  Each  Volume  iscom- 
plete  in  itself,  and  may  be  had  separately. 


GEOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS     made    during 
the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  in  Three  Parts.    By  Cuarlks 
Darwi.v,  M.A.  F.R.S.  V.P.G.S. 

Just  Published  in  I  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  155.  cloth, 

Pabt  I.-ON  the    STRUCTURE  AND    DiSTRlBUlTON   OF 

CORAL    REEFS. 

Part    II.— ON    THE    VOLCANIC    ISLANDS    OF    THE 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

(Together  with  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope  and  of  Part  of  Australia.) 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

Part  HI.— ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

London:  Smitb,  Elder  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


MARTIN  CHUZZLEW^IT  COMPLETE. 
On  the  l6th  inst.jin  One  Volume  Octavo,  price,  bound  in  cloth, 
21s.;  half-bound,  morocco,  U.  45.  firf. ;  whole-bound,  morocco 
gilt,  1/.  6s.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    and    ADVENTURES    of    MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT.    By  Charles  Dichens.    With  40  Illus- 
trations by  '*  Phiz." 

Chapman  and  Hall»  1S5,  Strand. 


FOR  OUT-OF-DOORS  NATURALISTS. 
Just  Published,  price  Is.,  No.  19,  of 

THE  ZOOLOGIST:  a  Popular  Monthly  Journal  of 
Natural  History,  conducted  by  Eu^tard  Nkwmav,  F.L  S. 
and  Z.S.,  containing  facts  and  anecdotes  of  animals,  (after  the 
manner  of  '  White's  Selborne.')  The  following  distinguished 
naturalists  have  already  enriched  'The  Zoologist  *  with  their 
contributions :— Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Professor  Bell,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Bree,  and  Messrs.  Couch,  Doubleday,  Gosse,  Gray,  Sal- 
moo,  Stephens,  Waterton,  Walerhouse,  and  Yarrell. 
John  Van  Voo.ist,  l,  Paternoster  Row. 


INTERESTING     WORKS, 

SUITABLE  for  PRESENTS, 
Published  by 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  Co.,  CORNHILL. 


RECTORY    of    VALEHEAD;    or,    Re- 
cords of  a  holy  HOME.    By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans, 
M.A.    Twelfth  Edition,  with  Plate,  price  6s.  cloth. 


THE   LIFE-BOOK   of   a   LABOURER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Bishop's  Daughter."    Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth, 
price  7s. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  of  MAN. 

ByD.  MoHisoN.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  6vo.    Price  65.  cloth. 


PICTURES    of    PRIYATE    LIFE.     By 

Mis';  Stickn'kv.  now  Mrs.  Ellis,  Allth.^r  of  the  "Women  of 
England."  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  Price  7s.6d.each, 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  with  plates. 


THE  LAST  of   the   PLANTAGENETS : 

AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo. 
Price  Js.  6d.  cloth. 


6. 

THE    LIFE    of    MARGARET    BEAU- 

FORT,  COUNTESS  of  RICHMOND  and  DERBY,  and  MOTHER 
of  HENRY  VII.  By  Caroline  A.  Halstbd.  1  voL  demy  8vo, 
with  Portrait.    Price  12s.  cloth. 


OBLIGATIONS    of    LITERATURE    to 

the   MOTHERS  r.f  ENGLAND.     By  Caroline  A.  HALSTfiO. 
Post  8V0.    Price  5s.  cloih. 


THE  PROGRESS  of  CREATION  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the- 
EARTH.  An  interesting  and  useful  work  for  Young  People. 
By  Mary  RoBARTS,  Author  of  "Annals  of  My  Village,"  *tc.  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price  7s.  in  fancy  clolh. 


INVESTIGATION ;    or,    TRAVELS    in 

the  BOUDOIR,  liy  CAnor.iNB  A.  Halsted,  Author  of  "The 
I,ife  of  Margaret  Beaufort,"  &c.  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  beautifully 
illustrated.    Price  7s.  iu  fancy  cloth. 


TVORKS  BY  THE  REV.  C.  B.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  May  You  Like  It." 

1. 

RECORDS  of  a  GOOD    MAN'S   LIFE. 

Seventh  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  price  75.  cloth. 


MONTAGUE ;  or,  IS  THIS  RELIGION  ? 

A  PAGE  FROM  THE  BOOK  OP  THE  WORLD.    New  Edit. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Plate,  price  Gs.  cloth. 


LEGENDS  and  RECORDS,  clnefly  His- 
torical.   In  post  Svo,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price  lOs,  6cl, 

ele^'aotly  bound. 


SOCIAL    EYILS    and   their    REMEDY. 

A  SERIES  OF  NARRATIVES. 

In  Eight  Numbers,  price  Is.  6(1.  each,  sewed,  or  in  Four  Vols, 

Price  4s-  each,  half-bound. 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  the  dififerent  Numbers : — 
I.  THE  MECHANIC. 
H.  THE  LADY  AND  THE  LADY'S  MAID. 

III.  THE  PASTOR  OF  DRONFELLS. 

IV.  THE  LABOURER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
V.  THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

VI.  LIVE    AND    LET    LIVE;    or,    THE    MANCHESTER 

WEAVKRS. 
Vn.  THE  SOLDIER. 
VIII.  THE  LEASIDE  FARM. 


Just  published, 

SCHISM      AND      REPENTANCE,     A 

SUBJECT    IN    SEASON.      By   Joseph    Feahn.    Fcap.   870, 
cloth,  price  4s.  6d.,  with  Plate. 


Most  of  the  above  Books  may  be  had,  handsomely  bound  in  ^ 
morocco,  at  an  addition  of  about  3s.  per  Volume  to  the  price. 


*,j*  A  CATALOGUE  of  SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.'s  Publica- 
tions of  General  Literature,  and  of  Oriental  and  Emigration 
Works  may  be  obtained  gratis. 


Printed  by  William  Bradhurt,  of  Stoke  Newin[;tOB,  and  Fbbdsrice  Mullett 
EvAKs,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newlngtoo,  bolt  In  the  county  of 
MiddlPBex,  priotpr.*,  at  their  office  in  Lombnrd-Htreet,  in  the  precinct  of 
AVhittftiars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office, 
Na  6,  Charlea-blreet,  in  the  rarish  oic  St.  Faul'i,  CoTont-G»iden,  in  the 
eaid  county,  tvheie  kU  Adrertisements  and  ComiBURlcatieas  artt  to  ba 
addresBcd  to  the  Editor  ._Sdtur day ,  July  13,  ISM. 


AGRICULTURAL 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindleyt 


No.  29.-1844. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20. 


[Price  6d. 


Adolteistion  ff  manure            .  ^15  a 

Agile.  Soc.  (if  EnfiUnd             -  -l^D  b 

—  Chemiitrv   Asaociatioa  480  c 

—  ioiprovementa  -  -  487  6 
AUomieDS  sv^ccm  -  .  4K9  a 
Ammonia,  fixation  of       -        -  4119  a 

—          in  liquid  manure     •  iHG  a 

Antj,  10  dfsifoj*  ...  477  * 
Backhoii-e'i     "  Vijit    to    the 

JMauritiiuaiid  bouih  Jiftie^" 

revd.                ....  4B3  c 

B*es,  msnaceinciit  of  •  -  4J7  b 
Boriott-iipon-Treni    Farm  era' 

Club        -        -        -        -        -  4DQ  e 

Calendar  of  Operation*              -  4S3  b 

ChbwiL-k  Exhibiuon        -        -  475  a 

—      report  of    -  4r7  b 

ConlUrse,  azot;sed  matter  in- 

jutioux  lo                -        -        -  484  i 

Country  Shn^rs        ...  i&o  a 

Crops,  rotaiinn  of              -        -  436  6 

Darlinifton  Frtrmffrs'Cliib        .  400  c 

Ea»t  Cornwai!    Farmer*'  Club  491  o 

East  Lothian  Hushmdry  -  4B7  a 
Glouceiter^hire,  Geo-A-gricul. 

rural  n-ies  (in         ...  4B.S  6 

Guanoj  a  hundred  years  aeo    -  493  c 

—  natural  iiDd  artifiitJHl  -  489  a 
■  —  in  the  island  of  Ichaboe  494  a 
Hedges,  Sif*'ecbtiar  for  -  484  6 
Bumphreys's  Compound  -  "175  b 
Ink  for  zinc  iHbels  .  .  4R1  c 
Inland  ot  Ichaboe,  guano  la    -  ai>I  a 


i   Johnston's  Lei'tures  nn.AgticiU- 

'       (urnl  Cheinistry,  &cc.,  revd.    431  < 

I    Manure,  liquid         ...    ami 

—  siiluhuriu  acid  to  6x 

I       ammonia  in  ...    4f!6 1 

j       —     sheil-tish  aa  •        .    4H2  t 

—  adulteration  of  -  -  485  c 
'  —  to  :ipply  -  -  -IBG  i 
I  Ketherp-te  FHrmers'  CInb  -  4<>1  I 
I  Oc.'his,t;tU  plant  (if  -  -  477  o 
;  Paint  and  oil.  fffcctofon  trPPB  43^  I 
I    PeiiL-h-lrees,  rnanai^ment  of  -     476  c 

Peas,  early  varieties  -        -    47fi  i 

,    Pelar;;onium,  French  culluce  of  47t>c 

I    Pine-apples,  culture  of  -    477  o 

Potatoes  fur  seed  -        -     i^i  £ 

!       —    effectof  picking  the  bios- 

i  somsoli        -        -        -    492. a 

I   RHiNiphniphorusas  a  poisoQ  for  4l0  t 

Kotatiiin  ofcrops  ■        .    4PJJ  / 

1  Smut  in  "Whest  .        .        .    .jgo  < 

Spr-'HRfl  on  IVIanures       •        -    MS  t 

Stewpnney  Farmern'  Club  ;     -    431  i 

Strawberries,  ciUture  of  -    481  ( 

Siveet  Brirtr  hedge  -         -     4114  i 

Trees  killed  by  paint  and  oil  -     4K3  ( 

Tumipp,  ti>  hrirsc-hoe      .         .    4il8  < 

Vioe-b'>rders,  tomHke      -        -    477  t 

Whcii.  ^mul  in         .        .        .    4V2  I 

—     hinory  nnd  culture  of       4S8   I 

Woolly  Oak  Gall       .        -        .    475  ( 

Zinu  labeU,  ink  for  >        .    4^4  i 


I10Y,A.L  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  23,   1844, 

THE  ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORTCUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  will  hold  their  SECOND  GRAND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS FLOWER  SHOW,  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables,  on  which  occasion  Prizes  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Vases,  &c.,  will  be  g^iveii  for  the  best  Specimens  of  Picotees, 
Carnations,  Heartsease.  Fuchsias,  Cut-Flowers,  Ericas,  Cocks- 
combs. Balsams,  Pelarfroniums,  Carnations,  Orchidaceie,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  and  Miscellaneous  PUmt-t.  And  in  addition,  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  MODEL  OP  VENICE.  And  at  Du«;k 
will  be  exhiTjited  THE  GREAi'  ilKE  OP  LONDON.  Admit- 
tance, One  Shilling. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  ol  the  MIDHURST 
HORTICULTURAL  and  FLORTCULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  l."th  September,  when  Prizes  will 
be  given  for  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Particulars  of 
which  may  be  had  on  or  after  the  lOth  August  next,  on  Appli- 
cation being  made  to  Mr.  John  Thorp.  Jun.,  the  Secretary. 


Y QUELL  &   CO/S  SPLENDID   COLLECTION 
of  FUCHSIAS  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  comprises  all  the 
new  varieties  of  the  present  season.    Admission  gratis. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  18,  ISti. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

SPLENDID  NEW  PINUS.— Fine  healthy  Plants 
about  9  inches  high,  can  be  had  at  Hi/rst  and  M'Mui.lkn's 
Seed-shop.  No,  6,  Lead enh all-street,  London,  at  5/.  per  lOO.— 
July  18,  I8i4. 


PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE  STRAWBERRY.— 
This  very  excellent  kind,  which  has  taken  first  Prizes  at 
most  of  the  Horticultural  Shows  tbis  season,  can  be  had  at 
HfRST  and  M'Mullkm's  Seedshop,  No.  6,  Leadenhall-street, 
London,  at  25ff.  per  100.  It  is  the  earliest  known,  and  very  tine 
flavoured.  Also  Mtatt's  British  Queen  ditto,  at  6s.  per  lOO. 
July  19th,  1844. 

JESSOP'S  NURSERY.  Cheltenham,  Established  in 
jais,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Koblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Koresters,  or  Farm- bail ififs,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
AU  commanicationa  promptly  attended  to. 


I>  ARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE.  — 
^  The  Sabscrihers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved  Seeds 
of  a  superb  variety  of  Aqaile?ia  glandulosa.  This  splendid 
Columbine  is  a  hardy  Perennial,  and  forms  one  of  the  raoat  gay 
border-planti  in  cnliivation;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  12 
to  18  inches,  aboundinglin  two  coloured  blossoms — blue  and 
white — of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common  Passion-flower. 
Packagci  of  about  150  Seeds  arc  sent  free  at  One  Shilling  per 
packet,  or  for  Klamps  of  th.it  value. 
JouN  Grioor,  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

NEW  THUNEERGIAS.  &c. 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  respectfally  to  refer  to  his 
Advertisement  In  last  week'^  Chrojiicln,  for  particular^j  of 
bis  two  very  desirable  new  varieties  of  ThunbergiaH — Alaia 
■opcrba,  and  Aurantiaca  snptrba— which  are  pronounced  by 
all  who  have  hgco  them  to  be  nuptrior  to  anything  of  the  Hort 
ever  produced.  All  order»  will  be  exccutfd  in  the  rotation 
they  arc  received,  as  far  an  the  stock  will  allow, 

J,  P.  likcwine  bcg»  to  offer,  an  below  Bpccilicd,  small  plants 
"I  which  will  be  «ent  by  post  ttee,  or  larger  carefully  packed  in 
barn  pern. 
FDclulafi,  all  the  new  varieties  sent  out  thin  year,  each 

If.  6'i.  to ,        .       .36 

"       TIic  rnont  esteemed    vorictlcH  ncnt  out  last 

yea;  (large  plants),  each 10 

"  ,     A  C'jllectlonof(;UlervarictiCH(Itirgcplantfi)  doz.  (1    0 
Pctanl't*,  the  finest  varieties  sent  out  this  year,  doz.     10    0 

or  each 10 

Vtrbtnan,  a  collcctloa  ofthc  finest  varictlcB,  doz,  is.  to  0    f) 

or  each 10 

CrynonthcmumH.a  wjlltction  offlncht  rarietien.d'z,  .  0  " 
PsnfclPs,  a  collection  of  finest  varieties,  doz.  €if.  lo  is  o 
Irfcmo'is  Iroiiurns,  6«,  doz.{  Lobelia  rpIcndenH  nod  ful^cnH, 
6».  to  (M.  doz.  (  Gallarrlla  picte,  6m.  doz,  j  Achlmcnea  longl- 
flora,  Cf ,  dox. ;  'JliDriherKia  atata  and  aurantluca,  0*,  doz. ;  do, 
>ryeril,  ]a.  Crl.  to  2*.  Orf,  each;  and  every  oihcr  dcttlraldc 
▼artrty  of  plai.ts  ft.r  bcddlnjc  out,  &c,,  Ht  moderittc  prices. 

N.B, —A  rfifiit'sncc  l*  txpecttd  from  unknown  rorrcHponrl- 
est*. —Clarendon  Kothcty,  Carabcrwcll,  Londc  o,  J-jJy  13,  li'll. 


NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


YOUELL   AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NUUSEUYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AXD  CO.  are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  undermentioned  highly-dcsir- 
ahlc  Plan's,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  iu  their  for- 
mer. Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  I2.v.,  the  Selection  left  to  Yonell  Sc  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2Is..  the  Selection  left  to  the  purchaser, 

COmprining  7nost  of  the  nmv  varieties  S€7)t  out  t/ns  season. 

50  Fine  varieties  .         .  40s-,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

50  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

VERBENAS— per  post  free. 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6y.,the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  10s,,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSTES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 

12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10.?.  per  dozen 

12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.         .        .  I8s.        „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,     (Sent  postage  free.)       . 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12a'.  per  dozen,  for 
names  and  c  dours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  I5th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  I2s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "LadvAlicb  Pkel'-  {for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1,  iS4i),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA,  in  pots,  4  years  old,  30s.  per 
dozen,  or  lo/.  per  100. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2ft.  to2ft.  Sin.,  10s.  6(Z.  per  plant. 
CAMELLI.'iS.— Extra    fine   sorts,  including  Monarch,   Tri. 
color,  Elegans,  K:alii,  Lefeveriana,  King,  Chandlerii,  &c,,  42s. 
per  dozen. 

Also,  the  following  highly- desirable  Plants: — 


Buddlca  Lindleyana  (the  new 
Blue  Euadlea,  from  China), 
21s.  per  plant 

Achimenes  picta,  21s. 

,,  hirsuta,  2s.  6d. 

Alarcettia  rosmarinifolia,  2s.  6d. 


Habrothamnus    fasciculatus, 

3s.  6^. 
Bouvardiastrigosa,  5s, 
Veronica  speciosa,  2s.  6d. 
Pinus  Gerardiana,  60s.  p.  dor. 
,,      Excelsa,  30s,  per  dozen. 

I^.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  fo.v 
the  same. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  18,  1844. 


CLARKE  AND  CO.  (late  Henry  Clarke),  respect- 
, fully  solicit  the  attention  of  Market-Gardeners  and  the 
Trade  to  the  under-mentioned,  LIST  of  PRICES  of  SEEDS, 
which  will  be  in  requisition  shortly,  and  can  be  confidently 
recommended. 

Onion,  best  White  Lisbon 

,,      Globe,  or  Flat  Tripoli         .        .        .5 
Cauliflower,  fine  Early  .        .        .        .        .    S 

Turnip,  early  Stone 1 

Spinach,  Prickly  or  Winter    .        .        .        .6 

Lettuce,  Brown  or  Bath  Cos— white  seeded    6 

,,  True  Bath  Cos— black-seeded,  very  hardy  8 

„        Hardy  Green  Cabbage      .        .        .4 

„        Brown  Dutch 3 

Cabbage,  superfiue  Early  Di;\'arf  .       ,       .    2 
„  „        Early  York     .        .        .    2 

„  Nonpareil  (.fine)  .  .  .  .2 
,,*  True  London  Market  .  .  .2 
,,  Drumhead,  or  Cattle      .        .        .1 

All  other  varieties  of  Cabbage-seed  from  2s, 
Colewort,  or  Collard,  fine  hardy  green 
A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents.   Twelve  months'  credit  given. 
Seed  Warehouse,  86,  High-st,  (apposite  the  Town-hall),  Boro, 


2s.  6rf.  per  lb. 
5    0        „ 


0  per  bus. 
0  per  lb. 
0       ,, 
0       .> 

0         » 

6  M 

2     6 

2    6         „ 
2     6 
1     6 
!.to3s.  per  lb. 

0 


G 


FUCHSIAS. 

EORGE   NICHOLS,    Gardener,  Hunslet  Hall, 
Leeds,  begs  to  offer  the  following  splendid  varieties  :— 
Alice  Maud  Mary  (Bell's)  Princess  Royal  (Bell's) 


Cormackii 

Prince  Albert  (Brown's) 

Lowryii 

Britannia 

Prince  of  Wales  (Bell's) 

Exoniensis 

Robusta 

Fairy  Queen  (Bell's) 

I  very an a 

Hero 

Laiieil 


Pulcherrima 

Enchantress  (Harrison's) 
Defiance  (Smith's) 
Majestica  (Smith's) 
Rogersiana 
Gem  iveris 
Eppsii 
Brockmanni 
Transparcns 
Mwgnificent  (Bell's) 
Magician 
Price  12s,  per  dozen,  varieties  selected  by  the  purchaser  ;  or 

9«.  per  dozen.  Bclocted  by  G.  N. 
No  charge  for  hamper.    A  remittance  expcctcdfrora  unknown 

crirrtHpondfiitB. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Marcsfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
VERIIENA  HUDSONII. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Imvinfj  pnrnhnscd  the 
entire  utock  of  the  above  magnificent  VERBENA,  beg 
leave  to  solicit  attention  to  Dr.  Linui.kv's  opinion  of  it  lu  the 
GuTilcnr.rH'  Chr<mirlc,3\\\y  (itli,  p.  41H. 

"  W.  ir.-Munsovii  Is  a  gnod  variety,  bright  rosy  purple, 
with  a  white  eye,  dintinct  in  colour."  To  which  dcncription 
W.  W,  h  K,  may  be  allowed  to  odd,  that  the  llowers  arc  large 
and  very  ^howy ;  It  has  bren  seen  by  KevcrnI  comprtent  JudgcK, 
who  have  pronounced  It  to  bo  a  varW-ty  of  firHt-ratc  merit. 
Plants  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  on  the  20th  August  next, 
pnrkrd  In  tin  ca«cs  irnd  forwarded  pout. free,  at  3s.  C(/.  each, 
with  the  usuol  uljov/ancc  to  the  Trade  when  six  pluntft  or  more 
ur«  tiikrn  at  once. 

Aicrniftancewill  be  expected  fr'-m  unknown  crrcBpcnd-.TitB. 


W^OODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD 
SUSSEX. 
SUPERB  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS.  VERBENAS,  &c. 
Vy^^t.1^^^  WOOD  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure 
.' '  in  offering  the  following  selection  of  the  above,  in  fine 
condition  for  autumnal  flowering,  strong  plants  of  which  are 
now  ready  for  sending  out, 

FUCHSIAS. 


each 

Attractnr  (Standish)  .  7 
Boydii  (Hally)  .  .  3 
Colossus  (Standish)  .  7 
Conductor  (do.)  .  ,  5 
Coronet  (.Smith's)  .  .  5 
Expansa  (do.)  .  .  5 
Fair  Helen  (Rally)  .     3 

Gigantea  (Smith)    .         .     7 
Also    the    under-named, 
being  left  to  the  purchaser 


.    3    6 


each.—. 
6    King  John  (Hally)  . 
6     Linaleyana  (Youell) 
(i     Lnndoii  Itiviil  £G.  Smith) 
Mar«inata  (Hally) 
Neptune  (Smith)     . 
Reflexa      (do.) 
Vesta  (do.) 

Wat  Tyler  (Hally)  . 
at  12j.  per  dozen,  the  selection 
or  one  |d«nt  of  eacii  for  20s.  1— 
Alata,  Belliana,  Britannia,  Brockmanii,  Champion,  Cormackii, 
Defiance,  Eclipse,  Enchantress,  Eppsii,  Exonieusis,  King, 
Laneii,  Majestica  (Smith's).  Nobilissima,  Paragon,  Pulcherrima, 
Rogersiana.  llobusta,  Smithii,  Spectabilis,  Stanwelliana, Trans- 
parens.  Victory.  And  as  under,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is 
left  to  themselves. 

12  Extra  tine  varieties  for ^s, 

25         Do.  do.  16s. 

50        Do.  do.  3PS. 

PETUNIAS. 


each.- 
Formnsissima  (Smith's) 
Kentish  Beauty  (do.)  . 
Lady  Hope  (do.)    . 


■s.  d. 

1     ti 

1     6 

(3 


each. — s,  d. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (Smith's)  1  6 
.Magna  Purpurea  (do.)  1  6 
Punctata  (Miller's)         .    ]     6 


Fine  named  varieties  at  Gs.  per  dozen,  when  the  selection  of 
sortsisleit  to  W.  W.&S. 

VERBENAS. 


each. 

Adonis  (Croft)         ,        .    2 
Azurea      grandiflora  — 

(Stewart's)  .  .  .2 
Array  (Smith's)  .  .  2 
Blue  Queen  (Miller's)  .  3 
Brilliant  (Youell's)  .     3 

Carnea  3uperha(Stewart's)  3 
Defiance  (Girling's) 


each.— s.  d. 
Delicata  (Smith's)  , 
ElcgaQS  (Youell's) 
Excelsa  (Smith's)  . 
Monarch  (Youell's) 
Queen    of    the    Whites 

(Stewart's) . 
Surprise  (Youell's) 
Zeuxis  (Miller' 


2 


5 
5 
6 

6 
6 
6 

Also  the  following  fine  varieties,  at  Qs.  per  dozen,  the  selec- 
tion being  left  to  the  purchaser,  or  one  plant  of  ea.ch  for  12s. : — 
Amethystina,  Barnsii,  Beauty,  Bishopii,  Boule  de  feu.  Brides- 
maid, Burleyana,  Fortune-teller,  Harlequin,  Howardiana,  Joan 
of  Arc,  Laconii,  Minstrel  Boy,  Renown,  Rival  King,  Speciosa^ 
Taglioni,  White  Perfection, 

W,  ■".  &  Son  have  also  on  hand  an  extensive  collection '-C 
Camellias,  Miscellaneous  Plants,  &c.,  priced  Catalogues  of 
which  may  he  had  on  application. 

*»*  Agents  by  appointment  for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S 
TRANSPARENT  COMPOSITION,  for  covering  Greenhouses, 
Frames,  -Ivc.  Sold  in  bottles — pints  2s.  6d.,  quarts,  4s.  Qd.  each, 
with  printed  directions  for  use. 

NEW  PANSY-SEED 

W'lLLIAM  CLARK,  25,  Bisliopsgate-street  Within, 
London,  is  now  sending  out  SEED  just  gathered,  war- 
ranted from  the  best  flowers,  andean  confidently  recommend th(y 
same,  knowing  the  kinds  collected  from.  In  piipers  of  ?s.  6rf. 
and  5s.  each.  Also  J.  H.  Cox,  Esq. 's  superb  PICOTEE-SEED, 
5s.  per  paper,  may  be  had,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-oflice  order. 


CLOTH  OF  GOLD  NOISETTE  ROSE. 

H  CURTIS  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and 
•  Gentry  he  has  a  few  Plants  lemaining  of  the  above 
highly. desirable  double  yellow  Autumnal  Blooming  Rose,  which 
would  yield  several  good  buds  for  inserting  this  summer. 
Plants,  los.  6rf,,  package  and  carriage  10  London  included.— 
West  of  England  Rose  Nursery,  Moorend,  near  Bristol. 

SHILLING'SQUEEN  CABBAGE.— This  month  and 
part  of  August  being  the  time  to  sow  Cabbage  Seed  for  the 
Autumn  and  Spring  Planting,  J.  &  S.  SHILLING  having  alittle 
Seed  left  of  the  above  very  superior  kind,  which  they  highly 
recommend  to  those  who  have  not  already  tried  it— beg  to  offer 
it  to  the  Public  generally,  in  half  oz,  packets,  postage  free,  at 
2s.  &d.  each,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  a  Post-office 
order.— Norlhwarnbro'  Nurseries,  Odiham,  Hants. 


BENTALLS'    IMPROVED    PAPER   FOR  DRYING  PLANTS. 

WAND  T.  BENTALL,  in  eoliciting  the  attention  of 
•  Botanists  to  the  above  Paper,  beg  to  submit  to  their 
notice  the  loliowing,  as  one  of  the  numerous  Testimonials  with 
which  they  have  been  lavoured;  — 

*'  GnNTi.K.\iEN, — Though  my  trial  of  your  new  Botanical 
Paper  has  been  short,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
best  combination  of  the  qualities  required  in  such  paper  that  t 
have  hitherto  met  with,  after  trying  several  kinds,  both  British 
made  and  Foreign. 

"  It  seems  probable  that  your  Paper  will  prove  more  service- 
able to  the  Botanical  traveller  than  the  thick  grey  Paper  often 
sent  with  specimens  from  Germany,  and  much  esteemed  by 
English  Botanists;  hut  having  the  serious  delect  of  extreme 
liability  to  tear,  which  {Iocs  not  appear  in  your  Paper.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  supersede  the  demy  Grey  rccommcnUcd  in  the 
InstructlonH  issued  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh," — 
H,  C.  Watson,  Esq,,  F.L.S.',  Vice-President  of  the  liotunical 
Society  of  London.  ,    , 

Prtoi'jis.soa  LiNDLKV,  University  College,  London,  &  C.  C.  B. 
Babington,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have 
alHo  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  their  names  as  strongly  rccora- 
iiienillng  it. 

May  ho  had  of  the  Maniifacturcrp,  Halstcad.  Essex  ;  and  of 
their  agents,  Mr.  E.  Nhwman,  9.  DevonKhire-strect,  Bishopa- 
gRtc. street,  London i  and  Mr.  K.  S.  McIntosii,  12,  CathutiiWr;- 
htrcct,  EniNnuiion.  '  . 

For  Sizes  H  Prices,  see  Onrdeners'  Chronicle,  June  6lh  &  \^\V~-  ■ 


LYNDON'S  PATENT  SPADE.— Sold  by ) 
nnd  CoNKTAni,K,  Ironmongers,  3(1,  King  Willium-^ti,  l-fOn- 
dnn-bntU"'.  Hnriicultnrnl  Tool  Clients,  Bright  LuOk'tf'Sl'wlC". 
Monej  'B  Pfitont  Wntcr  Potf,  Lord  Vernon'w  Palcnt/HQCS,  WUU 
a  general  o»aoitirit'nt  of  Garden  Implemcntu.  .^^    ^I  "I' I 
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COURTIS' 
J  "■ 


S     BUDDING    KNIFE,— 

"This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The  ivory 
handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp,  and 
turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived 
for  tile  purpose  it  is  intended.''— Opinion  of  Proiessoi  Lindley, 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  2D,  1843. 

GeonoE  Pi,um,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand.  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable 
article,  manufactured  solely  by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order 
for  3s.  2d.  _^_ 

MAGICAL  EFFECT  ON  FLOAVERS.— 
Gardeners'  Chroninle,  April  27th.— "  I  cannot  speak  of 
POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  in  adequate  terms  of  praise.  I 
tried  it  on  Hyacinths,  and  other  Flowers.  The  effect  was 
magical.  My  flowers  were  the  finest  I  ever  beheld,  and  they 
preserved  their  beauty  nearly  double  their  usual  time."— 
ff.  Kidd,  HammcTHtnith. 

"  I  wrife  to  describe  the  wonde  ful  efficacy  of  POTTER'S 
LIQUID  GUANO;  Peas,  Onions,  and  Asparagus  have  been  sin- 
gularly improved  by  it.  People  CHUie' to  admire  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden."-  See  Chronicle,  p.  406, 

*>*  Beware  of  an  inefficacious  imitation.  See,  Chronicle, -p, 
405 — '*  Humphreys's  Compound," 

Sold  by  most  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 

Factory,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edward  Bkck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

HOT-WAFER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bail  by  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societyol  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E,  Baile?  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand Sashes. and  invitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus, or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  olete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bai  let  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 

Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 

they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 

Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 

.  antervalsiequired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory, 


R    NDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heating  buildings  upon  the  ^ibove  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  upon  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  RENnLEj 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  he  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER- 


T  "WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
^»  place.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  th  e 
Nobilicy  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  f..r  many  years,  is  entirely  con  - 
fined  to  the  BUI  LDING  OF  HORFICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
^aV.^^J  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WAI  fciK. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  ruel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  wUl  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
feet  111  lenth. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  beintr  univer- 
sally aOnpted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
yhole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-warer  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  thf ir  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Shiane-squate. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

/:j.UANO    (Foreign    and     Potter's).    RAPE-DUST, 

V^  BONE-DUSr,  CLARKE'S  CuMPOST.  and  all  other 
MANURES  lor  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  De  had  on  the  best 
termSf  of  Mark  Fothbaqill,  40,  Upper  Tiiames'Stieet. 


HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GARDEN,  July  13th,  1844. 
Insteuctions  to  the  Judges  as  to  their  Considbration 

OF   the   NoVKLTY   of   the    ObJKCTS   EXHIBITEn. 

In  forming  your  opinion  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  you  for 
examination,  yon  arc  requested  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  they  have  been  exhibited  previously  or  not.  The 
OBJECT  of  this  regulation  is  to  give  specimens  produced  at  tlie 
Society's  Garden  Meetings,  for  the  first  time,  an  advantage 
over  others  previously  exhibited,  although  of  equal  merit ;  and 
to  obstruct  the  system  of  exhibiting  very  fine  plants  repeatedly, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  The  effect  of  this  regulation 
should  be,— I.  That  if  two  collections  should  be  nearly  the 
same  in  point  of  merit  otherwise,  that  in  which  no  previously 
exhibited  specimen  shall  be  found,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
better  of  the  two.  3.  That  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  person 
who  had  not  exhibited  previously  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  3.  That  when  each  of  two  competitors  shall  have  intro- 
duced previously  exhibited  plants  into  his  collection,  that  col- 
lection which  contains  the  fewest  of  them  shall  be  deemed  the 
superior  if  they  are  otherwise  nearly  alike.  It  is  not,  however, 
wished  that  the  previous  exhibition  of  plants  should  depreciate 
their  value  so  much  as  to  place  a  superior  collection  below  one 
very  decidedly  inferior.  The  application  of  this  regulation  is 
left  to  your  judicious  consideration. 

AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Large  Gold  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun., 

F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Orchidacea; 

Gold  Knightian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  collection  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic 

Orchidacese 

3  To  Mr.  Don,  Gardener  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  for 

six  species  of  Exutic  Orchidacere 

4  To  Mr.  Spencer,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 

F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 
Gold  Banksian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Leyton,  Essex,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  12  varieties 

of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast 

3  To  Mr.  Catleugh.  of  Hans-place,  Sloane-street,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  12 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

5  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  25 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

6  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Orchidacece 

7  To  Mr.   Redding,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.,  for  sis 

species  of  Exotic  Orchidaceffi 

8  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

9  To  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart, 
for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 
Silver  Gilt  Medal. 
1  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  F.H.S. ,  of  Chiswick,  for  12  varieties  of 

Pelargonium,  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast 
.2  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  pots  of 

12  to  the  cast 

4  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

5  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 

of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
6>To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Climbers 

7  To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

8  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  collection  of  six  species  of  Cape  He  aths 

10  To  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill,  for  the  same 

11  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  forCattleyaLoddigesii 

12  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Saur'auja  spectabilis 

13  To  Mr.  Potts,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  Plant-cases  on  Mr.  Ward's 

plan 

14  To  Mr.  Dytche,  Gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goodricke,  of  Studley 

Castle,  Warwick,  for  Grapes 

15  To  Mr.  Hamp,  Gardener  to  Jimes  Thorne,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey 

House,  South  Lambeth,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  East  Barnet,  for  the  same 

17  To  Mr.  Hamp,  for  Pine  Apples 

18  To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  of  Pet- 

worth,  for  the  same 

19  To  Mr.  Parsons,  Gardener  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Ponder's 

End,  near  Enfield,  for  the  same 

20  To  Mr.  Brewin,  Gardener  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

Large  Silver  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Slowe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H,S.,  for  a 

collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  in  pots  of 

12  to  the  cast 

4  To  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,   F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of 

Roses,  in  50  varieties 

5  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Epps,  for  a  collection  of  20  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

7  To  Mr.  J.  Doran,  Gardener  to  T.  Hawes,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  six  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

8  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  C.  Embleton,  Gardener  to  Thomas  Barnard,  Esq.,  of 

Park-terrace,  North  Brixton,  for  a  collection  of  24  va- 
rieties of  Carnations 

10  To  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  the  same 

1 1  To  Mr.  Embleton,  for  a  collection  of  24  varieties  of  Picotees 

12  To  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  for  the  same 

13  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  colieciion  of  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 

14  To  Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  for  the  same 

15  To  Mr.  Dods,  Gardener  to   Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart., 

F.H.S., for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

16  To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  A.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  Hill-side 

House,  Liverpool,  (or  Grapes 

17  To  Mr,  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  at  Windsor,  for 

R'lyal  Albert  Grapes 

18  To  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  P.H.S.,  for  Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  T.  Belton,  Gardener  to  Charles  Winn,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Pine  Apples 

20  To  Mr.  VCilmot,  for  the  same 

Silver  Kniohtian  Medal. 

1  To  Mr.  George  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Uerens,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  acoUection  of  Moss  Ruses,  in 

12  varieties 

3  To  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  Gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  ot  Roses,  in  50  varieties 

4  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Buttery,  Gardener  to  F.  R.  S\  mons,  Esq.,  of  Norbi- 

ton  Park,  Kingston,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  va- 
rieties 

6  To  Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnliam  Green,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  six  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

8  To  Mr.  Wiiimer,  of  Suobury,  lor  a  collection  of  24  varieties 

of  Carnations 

9  To  G,  Edmoiid'i,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth-ioad,  for  a  collection 

of  24  varieiies  of  Picotees 
10  To  Messrs,  Norman,  for  the  eame 


11  To  Messrs,  W.  P.  Ayres,  Gardener  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
for  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 

12  To  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  same 

1 3  To  Mr.  EyU'S,  Gardener  to  Sir  George  de  Hochepied  Larpent, 
Bart.,  F.H.S.  for  Caianthe  plantaginei 

14  To  Messrs.  Mountjoy  and  Son,  of  Ealing,  for  a  collection  of 
Lilium  eximium 

15  To  the  same  for  a  collection  of  Gloxinias 

16  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  a  collection  of  Achimenes 

17  To  Mr  Robertson,  for  Nepenthes  distillatoria 

18  To  Mr.  Eyies,  for  Chiococca  racemosa 

19  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  the  best  named  collection,  (no  error  in 
30  plants,  a7id  beautifully  written.) 

20  ToMr.  Parker,  GardenertoJ.H.Oughton.Esq.,ofRoehamp- 
ton,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

21  To  Mr.  Atlee,  Gardener  to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  of  South  Lam- 
beth, for  Gr«pes 

22  To  Mr.  Dods,  for  the  same 

23  To  Mr.  Davis,  Gardener  to  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.H.S. 
for  the  same 

24  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 
for  the  same 

25  To  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp  Town,  near  Brighton,  forthe  same 

26  To  Mr.  Sellers,  Gardener  to  L.  V.  Watkios,  Esq..  F.H.S.,  for 
Pine  Apples 

27  To  Mr.  Dans,  of  East  Barnet,  for  Nectarines 

28  To  Mr.  Snow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  F.H.S,  for  a  col- 
lection of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 

29  To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  for  Figs 

30  To  Mr.  Ingram,  for  Green  Gage  Plums 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

1.  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  for  a  collection  of  Mos?  Roses,  In  12 
varieties 

2  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Rcies,  in  50  varieties 

3  To  Mr.  Slowe,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 

4  To  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Ward,  of  Woolwich,  for  a  collection  of  24  varieties  of 
Carnations 

6  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  24  varieties  of  Picotees 

7  To  Mr.  Willmer,  for  the  same 

8  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  tor  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 

9  To  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine  apple-place, Edgeware- 
road,  for  the  same 

!0  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Achimenes  grandiflora 

11  To  Mr.  Bailey,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
F.H.S.,  fur  Crassula  grandiflora  miniata 

12  To  the  same,  for  Crassula  nilida 

13  ToMr.  G.  Hyde,  Gardener  to  B.  Gotten,  Esq.,  of  Park  House, 
Wanstead,  for  Lisianthus  Russellianus 

14  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  Crowea  saligna 

15  To  Mr.  Rotiertson,  for  Medinilla  erythrophylla 

16  To  the  same,  for  Erica  radiata 

17  To  Mr.  May,  of  Woodford,  Essex,  forTristania  neriifolia 
IS  To  Mr.  Bailey,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

19  To  Mr.  Umpleby,  Gardener  to  H.  Benyon,  Esq.,  of  Round- 
hay,  Leeds,  tor  Grapes 

20  To  Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  for  the 
same 

21  To  Mr.  Parsons,  for  the  same 

22  To  Mr.  Chapman,  for  the  same  '         £^^ 

23  To  Mr.  Henderson,  for  Pine  Apples 

24  To  Mr.  Spencer,  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 

25  To  Mr.  C.  Ewiog,  Gardener  to  O.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq,,F.  H.  S. 
for  Peaches 

26  ToMr.  Ferguson,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, for  Nectarines 

27  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, F.H.S.,  for  Peaches 

28  To  Mr.  Stanley,  for  a  collection  of  Madras  Citrons 

29  To  Mr.  Pedrick,  Gardener  to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  for  Black 
Tartarian  Cherries 

30  To  Mr.  Redding,  for  Cherries  ' 

31  To  Mr  D.Caldwell,  Gardener  to  E.Bligh,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen 
Orange 

32  To  Mr.  Baxter,  Gardener  to  J.  W.  Cressey,  Esq.,  of  Poplar 
Cottage,  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  Cherries 

33  To  Mr.  Mejers,  of  Brentford,  for  the  same 

34  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  second  best-named  collectioir, 
(one  error  i?i  30  plants.) 

The  Certificate  of  Merit. 

1  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  collecfion  of  24  var  ieties  of  Carnations 

2  ToMr.  J.  T.  Willmer,  of  the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  a  seedling  Fuchsia, 
(Erecta  elegaiis.) 

4  To  Mr.  Gaines,  fur  a  seedling  Pelargonium,  (Duchess  of 
Leinster  ) 

5  To  Mr.  Willmer,  ofSunbury,  for  a  seedling  Carnation,  (Mayo) 

6  To  Mr.  Norman,  for  a  seedling  Pic itee,  (Beauty) 

7  To  Mr.  W.  Cock.  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Balsams 

8  To  Mr.  Cuthil!,  FH.S.,  for  Lisianthus  Russellianus 

9  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton,  for  Erica  ampultacea  major 

10  To  Mr.  Hopgoiid,  of  Baj  swater,  for  Sullya  linearis 

11  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Achimenes  longiflora 

12  To  Messrs.  Henderson,  for  Erica  tetragona 
1 3'  To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Erica  eximia 

14  To  the  same,  for  Erica  tricolor  elegans 

15  To  Mr.  Gad,  Gardener  to  T.  Lenox,  Esq.,  P.H.S.,  forBrag:- 
mansia  floribunda 

16  To  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  F.H.S.,  for  the  third  best-named  collec- 
tion, {one  error  in  20  plants) 

17  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn.  for  the  fourth  best-named  collection, 
{one  error  in  20  plants) 

18  To  Mr  Mylam,  for  the  filth  best-named  collection,  (iwoeTvor* 
in  33  plants) 

19  To  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  F;H.S.,  for  Raspberries 

20  To  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  for  FastolflF 
Raspberries 

*»*  In  consequence  of  CC.  2,  CC.  9,  CC.  4,  CC.  10,  having 
been  exhibited  as  new  or  rwre  plants,  instead  of  miscellaneous 
plants  so  far  as  the  three  first  are  concerned,  and  as  a  single 
specimen  of  Orchidaceie  in  the  case  of  CC.  10,  the  Judges  have 
been  obliged  tn  pass  them  by,  instead  of  assigning  them  the 
Medals  which  they  would  otherwise  have  received.  They  must 
also  add  that  Brugmansia  floribunda  scarcety  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  new  or  rare  plants. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVTA^f) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON} 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  ANO   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents,  ^"iS 

COTESWOkI'H,  POWELL,  AWD  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL, 
47,  Lime-street,   July  20,  1844. 

GUANO. — For  Sale,  in,  bags  of  1  cwt.  each;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  frum  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  of 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  lurnished  by  the 
ex|)erience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  purcels  will  be  delivered  direct  Iroin  the  Ship,  or  water- 
aide  premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  2h,  Billiter-street ;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.— Apply  tO 
Jambs  Clare,  24,  Billiter-stieet. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     OHKUiMLLE. 
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THE    COUNCIL 

OK    THE 

Horticultural   Society  of  Xjondon 

Having  asci-riaiii(-d  that  a  very  large  number  of  tlie 
Exhibition  Tickets  of  the  present  season  have  not  been 
used,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  weather  of 
the  13th — the  last  duv  fixed  for  the  Etlnbifions  ;  and 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  having  most  kindly  offered 
again  to  throvv  open  the  grounHs  of  Chiswick  House, 

NOTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN. 

That  there  will  be  on  Wedmi:sday,  tlie  31st  of  July,  a 
MUSICAL  PROMENADE  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
at  which  the  unused  Tickets  of  the  present  season  will  be 
received.  Other  Tickets  for  the  occasion  will  be  issued 
till  the  30th  inst,  at  this  Office,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  or  at  the 
Garden  on  the  31st  inst.,  at  5s.  ench  ;  under  the  regula- 
tions already  in  force  for  governing  admission  to  the 
Exhibitions  at  the  Garden.  The  usual  refreshments  will 
be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gunter. — 21,  Regent-street. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20,   1841. 

MEETING  FOa  THK  TWO  FOLLOWIMG  WEEKS. 
ToBsuAy,        July  23    South  Luudou  Floriculiural       .         1  p.m. 

At  last,  after  .36  fine  or  nearly  fine  days  spread 
over  12  years,  the  Horticcltbral  Society  have 
experienced  a  wet  meeting,  which  was  the  more  un- 
fortunate, because  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  had  opened  his 
beautiful  park  and  gardens  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
visitors,  and  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  most 
accomplished  military  musicians  had  been  provided, 
to  enliven  the  scene  among  the  pronienaders.* 
Nevertheless,  4278  persons  thronged  into  the  tents 
and  grounds,  as  regardless  of  the  pitiless  rain  as 
they  were  in  May  of  the  bitter  wind. 
■  The  Exhibition  was  by  far  the  best  we  ever  saw 
in  the  Garden  in  July,  and  we  incline  to  think  it  in 
some  respects  the  finest  of  the  present  season.  Of 
the  Orchidaceffi,  the  single  specimens,  such  excellent 
tests  of  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  of  the  majority  of 
the  plants,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
too  much  praise.  The  fruit,  however,  was  the 
great  thing.  Conceive  96  Pineapples,  300  or  400  lbs. 
of  Grapes,  and  endless  dishes  of  all  sorts  of  other 
kinds,  capitally  grown,  packed  in  close  order  upon  a 
very  large  circular  table,  tier  above  tier,  and  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 
We  find  that  as  many  as  41  Medals  were  distri- 
buted among  the  competitors. 

Although  it  is  impossible  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
for  everybody  to  win  Medals,  yet  we  do  think  it  due 
to  the  exhibitors  to  say,  that  we  remember  the  time 
■when  the  worst  of  those  who  showed  last  Saturday 
■would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  for  first-class  Medals ; 
so  much  has  gardening  advanced  of  late. 

The  system  of  offering  rewards  for  correct  labelling 
has  of  course  produced  its  effect.  It  has  not  only 
caused  the  plants  to  be  in  almost  all  cases  correctly 
and  legibly  named — a  great  convenience  to  the  spec- 
tator— but  it  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  exhi- 
bitors to  the  importance  of  spelling  the  names  of 
their  plants  with  exactness.  Jn  the  great  collection 
exhibiftd  last  Saturday  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  there  was  not  a  single  error  which  the 
critic  could  detect,  and  the  writing  of  the  labels  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  penmanship.  Some  people 
may  think  this  a  point  of  no  importance,  and  that  it 
matters  not  at  all  whether  a  man  writes  and  spells 
well  or  not,  so  that  he  is  intelligible.  Such  persons 
■will  also  think  that  it  is  all  the  same  whether  they 
grow  their  plants  well  or  ill,  so  that  they  do  it  well 
enough  to  keep  their  places. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  great  meetings  of  this 


*  The  fr.llowinK  arrangemenis  were  oraered  to  be  observed 
by  tbe  miliraiy  baiidM  on  this  occa-sioii :— "  The  bands  of  the 
Royal  Horse  G'jards,  Coldstreams,  Fusilier=,  and  Koyal  Artil. 
Jcry,  will  take  rheir  stations  in  the  Society's  Garden  by  one 
o*clnck.ar)d  will  commence  pUjing  as  usual.  At  25  minutes 
to2.  p.sl.;  the  C(jld.strcam3.  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Fusiliers  will  march  lo  the  station  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  play- 
ing the  Britislt  Grtniidisya'  Maf.k  in  E  Bat.  The  four  bands 
will  then  form  ihemsclves  into  one  ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  2  p.m., 
vill  play  the  Oiifrfure  to  '/,<imjia,  which  will  be  conducted  l)y 
Mr.  Tutton,  Bandtnaftter  of  the  Koyal  Horse  Guards.  At  the 
conclus  on  of  this  piece,  the  Fusiliers,  Coldstreams,  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards  will  resume  their  stations,  and  the  bandoftlie 
Boyal  Artillery  win  file  ofTin  two  divisions  into  the  grounds  of 
Hs  Grace  the  Duke  of  Uevonshire,  Ihe  wliole  playing  tlic 
Britizh  Grenndien'  March  as  before.  During  the  afternooit,  all 
the  bands  will  play  separately,  as  usual.  At  half-pant  5  p., m., 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  will  march  back  from  Chiswick 
Hooitc  in  two  divisions,  again  playing  the  Britinh  Gmn'tilier/i' 
Mnrrh.  Oiic  division  will  be  joined  on  their  march  by  the 
Blues  and  Fusiliers,  the  other  divitrtoiiby  the  Coldstreams,  and 
the  whole  will  resume  Iheir  first  ['osttioii,  again  forming  th.^m- 
sclvrs  Into  one  liRiid.  The  four  bands,  'ttus  united,  will  then 
plsy  the  March  in  Ohcron  and  the  JntiiUe  Overture,  both  ol 
which  w  II  he  cndiicted  by  Mr.  Oodftcy,  Bandmaster  of  the 
Cold.tie  .ms.  At  liie  conclusion  ol  these  pieces,  the  bauds  will 
^Qlt  the  Oaiden.'* 

£lr.  conser|ucnceofthc  badness  of  the  weather,  these  arrange- 
ment.could  notbe  earned  intoexecution.  HoweTer,  at  lialf- 
pa»t  five,  tue  bands  collected,  and  played  most  fidmlriibly  the 
Overture  to  Zaoipa,  the  March  in  Oberon.  and  God  Save  the 
Queen.  Tlie  elTcct  thua  produced  among  the  trees  by  wind  it|. 
•truments,  ijlayid  on  by  Ino  of  the  best  pertormers  In  Hurope, 
was  perfectly  •  iichaiitlngt  and  wc  trust  the  cxpelinicnt  rd 
bringing  tofetlM;r  large  numbers  of  rnllttnry  Instruments  will 
b«  tried  again  another  year,  wtieu  »itc  may  liopc  for  more  la- 
voiutkle  wetUiR.  j 


sort  should  always  pass  off  without  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  various  persons  engaged  in  doing  in  six 
hours  what  ought  to  consume  twenty-four— and  in 
these  we  include  exhibitors,  judges,  antl  the  officials  of 
the  Garden.  But  if  there  is  one  source  of  error  less 
excusable  than  another,  it  is  that  of  mis-entries  by 
the  exhibitors.  The  Society  gives  the  fullest  expla- 
nation of  the  classes  in  which  plants  are  shown  ; 
printed  papers,  explaining  in  ample  tletail  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  know,  are  distributed  by  thousands, 
to  say  nothing  of  advertisements ;  and  yet  persons  will 
brino-their  plants  to  the  Exhibition  without  havingonce 
examined  the  regulations,  and  place  them  in  classes 
to  which  they  in  no  manner  belong ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  their  being  disqualified.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  signifies  to  nobody  except  the  exhibitors, 
who  are  sufficiently  punished  for  their  negligence  by 
the  loss  of  their  medals  ;  but  we  cannot  look  at  the 
matter  exactly  in  that  way.  We  never  see  without 
regret  fine  specimens,  which  must  have  cost  the 
grower  much  care  and  solicitude,  and  which  he  has 
perhaps  been  nursing  for  weeks,  in  the  lauilable  hope 
that  they  might  at  last  gain  for  him  some  honour- 
able distinction,  passed  by,  merely  because  they  are 
put  into  wrong  classes.  It  is  distressing  that  the 
error  of  a  moment  should  thus  nullify  the  labour  of 
weeks.  Yet  this  constantly  occurs,  and  the  Society 
can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy  it.  For  example : — 
Last  Saturday  there  were  the  following  specimens, 
all  of  them  well  grown,  and  creditsible  to  anybody, 
which  experienced  this  disaster.  One  of  the  best 
plants  we  ever  saw  of  Gloriosa  superba,  from 
Mr.  Gad,  gardener  to  Thomas  Lenox,  Esq  ,  a  capi- 
tal Erica  tricolor  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine 
Apple  Place,  and  a  very  nice  Statice  sinuata,  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Jackson  of  Kingston,  were  all 
passed  over  because  they  were  shown  as  single 
specimens  of  new  or  very  rare  ornamental  plants, 
which  was  absurd.  And  in  like  manner,  a  fine 
Stanhopea  oculata,  the  original  variety,  and  one  of  the 
best,  a  plant  introduced  to  our  gardens  above  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  also  exhibited  as  a  new  plant,  although 
there  is  a  class  expressly  for  single  specimens  of  Or- 
chidaceous plants.  We  do  trust  that  in  another  year 
e."ihibitors  will  avoid  these  most  unnecessary  mistakes. 

Now  that  the  last  of  these  great  Horticultural 
meetings  is  over,  we  would  beg  all  those  who  are  in- 
terestetl  in  the  success  either  of  them  or  of  gardening, 
now,  when  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  them 
are  fresh  in  their  memory,  to  state  by  letter,  ad- 
dressed To  the  Vice-Sccretari/,  2 1 ,  Hef/enf-street,  what- 
ever they  can  suggest  by  way  of  improving  the  regu- 
lations. We  can  assure  them  that  the  Committee, 
to  whom  those  letters  will  be  submitted,  will  give 
them  the  fullest  attention,  and  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mend-itions  wherever  they  feel  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  doing  so.  It  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  meet  during  this  month,  in  order  to 
settle  the  arrangements  for  next  year. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  that  the  noble 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  has,  in 
the  kindest  manner,  offered  again  to  throw  open  the 
grounds  of  Chiswick  House  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  the 
Council  have  therefore  just  decided  upon  providing 
a  large  attendance  of  Military  Bands  at  a  Musical 
Promenade  in  the  Garden  on  the  31st  inst.,  to  which 
all  the  holders  of  the  unused  Exhibition  tickets  of 
Saturday  last  will  be  admitted.  For  further  informa- 
tion we  must  refer  to  the  advertisement  ia  another 
place,  and  to  our  columns  of  Saturday  next. 

Some  weeks  since  a  correspondent  from  Brixton 
asserted  that  the  fertilising  substance  extensively 
sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  "  Humphreys's 
Soluble  Compound,"  antl  stated  to  form  a  liquid 
Guano  of  superior  quality  when  dissolved  in  water, 
was  "  little  else  than  nitrate  of  soda  and  (Jommon 
salt,"  and  that  a  chemist  had  been  unable  to  find  in 
it  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime  (p.  405).  The  follow- 
ing week  Mr.  Humphreys  replied  that  his  Com- 
pound contained  neither  nitrate  olsoda  nor  common 
salt ;  and  that  ihe  phosphoric  acid  in  hia  ai'iick  in 
introduced  under  a  J  arm  of  far  vwrc  general  a/iplica- 
lion  than  phosphate  of  lime  (p.  430).  This  seems  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Potter,  who  (p.  44  j) 
after  a  chemical  examination  of  the  malerial,  pro- 
nounced the  "Compound"  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  any  shape. 

Here  we  should  have  been  contented  to  let  the 
matter  rest ;  for  Mr.  Potter  was  not  likely  to  peril 
his  reputation  as  a  chemist  by  an  assertion  which 
could  be  so  easily  disproved,  if  untrue.  However,  Ml-. 
Humphreys  perseveres  in  his  original  declaration,  as 
will  be  seeii  by  the  following  not  very  courteous  letter : 

"Lest  the  public  should  be  misled  by  llic  insiiiualiotis  con. 
tained  in  Mr.  Potter's  Letter  of  last  week,  I  beg  leave  to  show 
the  simple  facts  of  the  ease,  lii  my  comnttiiiicatlon  at  paire 
■lao,  it  was  stated  that  the  compnunil  cimttihiti  jifioti/itifiric  acid  in 

a  form  llf  MO  UK    KXTItNSIVK    USKKUI.NIISH  tlutH  tltut  uf  lIlC  pllim- 

jihatr.  of  /('me— unit  that,  as  the  tatter  salt  Is  Insoluble  in  water, 
tt  WHS  absurd  to  cxjiect  to  lltiil  it  in  the  Compound."  On  tills 
Mr.  Pettier  remarks  :— "  Whoever  heard  ol  guano  without  if^" 
Now.  if  Mr.  P.  will  refer  to  the  masterly  analysis  of  guano, 
byVcllaclier,  given  in  the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal,"]).  6U),  he 


will  find  that  "guano  contains  no  snlubie  Baits  of  lime;''  so 
that  the  point  is,  as  it  were,  twice  [troveil  :  an  actual  solution  of 
guano  itself  does  not  contain  lime!  Mr.  Potter  next  relates 
some  ineilicieiit  chemical  experiineittp,  on  whicli  he  assumes, 
tiotwiihstaniliiig  my  previous  contrary  assertion,  tltat  the  f;oro- 
pouud  is  "  uttoily  devoid  of  pliosptioric  acid  in  any  shape."  I 
shall  not  notice  the  personality  wiiieh  follows,  further  than  to 
hint  to  iMr.  Potter,  ttiat  the  tjompound  was  not  put  together 
with  the  view  that  it  couhl  be  atislyfed  by  such  chemists  as 
himself,  and  that  the  phuaphoric  acid  is  uned  i;itftiER  A  cntiMiCAt. 
AiiRAvcKMicNT.  wliich  renders  it  in'inil/le  under  the  action  of 
tlie  test  he  names,  or  even  of  that  very  superior  one  in  general 
use,  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Potter  does  not  fancy 
my  advertisement,  wiiich  is  evideiitty  distasteful  to  him,  ex- 
actly in  propnrtiofi  as  it  will  be  useful  to  the  piib'ic.  But  one 
word  more;— Mr.  Potter  spealts  of  my  puiilic  statement,  that 
tlie  Compound  contains  phosphoric  acid,  as  "ait  unsubstan- 
tiated assertion  ;"  I  would,  therefore,  refer  him,  or  any  other 
perB'>n,  for  a  corroboration,  to  Messrs.  Davy,  Maemurdo,  and 
Co.,  who  have  manufactured  the  preaaration  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  ()nestion,  for  the  Compound. — J,  D.  Humpurkvs." 

Here,  then,  is  a  violent  clash  of  assertions ;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  public,  which  is  much  inte- 
rested in  the  question,  to  determine  what  is  the  truth. 
Whether  Mr.  Humphreys's  Compound  contains 
phosphoric  acid,  according  to  the  assertion  of  its 
vendor,  or  does  not,  as  Mr.  Potter  has  affii-med,  is  a 
very  material  fact  for  the  buyer,  and  one  which, 
since  this  Journal  has  been  made  the  scene  of  con- 
tention, we  feel  bound  to  answer.  VV^e  have  there- 
fore caused  the  "  Soluble  Compound"  to  be  analysed 
by  one  of  the  most  skilful  chemists  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  following  is  his  Report : — 

"  I  have  examined  two  samples  of  '  Humphreys's  Soluble 
Compound.'  I  find  it  to  be  nitrate  of  ammttnia.  It  contains 
rather  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  other  matters;  namely,  iron^ 
from  which  it  derives  its  colour  ;  lime,  alkaline  salts,  chlorine, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  quantity  of  eacli  of 
these  substances  is  very  minute;  I  have  not  estimated  it.  The 
oxide  of  iron  amounts  to  l).3'2  per  cent.  I  regard  ttieirt  of  no 
value  as  part  of  tlte  ntanure." 

WeshallmaTie  littlecommentonthis  fact.  Analysis 
proves  that  Humphreys's  "Soluble Compound"  con- 
tains so  little  phosphoric  acid  that  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  exists  in  it  at  all.  Of  100  lbs.  of  the  Compound 
99  lbs.  are  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the  remaining 
pound  consists  of  about  five  ounces  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  eleven  ounces  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  chlorine,  and 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids !  ,So  that  what  Mr, 
Humphreys  calls  "a  form  of  phosphoric  acid  of 
far  more  general  application  and  more  extensive  use- 
fulness than  phosphate  of  lime,"  is  in  fact  its  almost 
total  absence.  By  this  kind  of  reasoning  its  total 
absence  would  have  made  it  more  useful  still.  No- 
body will  now  dispute  his  statement,  that  it  is  used 
under  a  chemical  arrangement  which  renders  it 
invisible  under  ordinary  tests.  Those  must  be  delicate 
tests  which  can  discover  a  drop  in  a  hogshead." 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Woollv  0.\k-G.-vll,  produced  by  Cynips 
Qucrcus-ramuli. — .\sthe  galls  formed  by  insects  are  very 
reinarUable  and  interesting  objects,  and  the  habits  of  the 
various  species  creating  them  but  little  known  ia  tilis 
country,  even  by  men  of  science,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  render  their  histories  more  familiar 
to  our  readers.  Having  already  investigated  the  economy 
of  several  species, ■!- 1  must  refer  to  my  former  papers  for 
a  general  account  of  tlie  family. 

The  woolly  Oak-galls  do  not  appear  to  be  so  commoa 
as  many  other  sorts,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  them 
growing;  it  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  tliat  I 
received  examples  last  May,  from  Mr.  Coiler,  of  Nor- 
manton  Turville  ;  the  tree  at  that  period,  I  learned,  was 
literally  covered  with  these  Oak-apples,  but  none  of  the 
common  varieties  could  be  found  upon  it.  On  opening 
one  of  the  galls  at  that  time,  I  found  at  the  base,  and 
amongst  the  stamina  of  the  male  flowers,  little  brown, 
woody,  oval  cells,  each  containing  a  minute,  white, 
shilling  maggot.  Towards  the  end  of  June  I  received  a 
fresh  supply  of  these  galls  ;  they  were  not  so  white  as 
the  former,  and  Mr.  Coiler  informed  me  that  many  of 
them  had  turned  brown  and  fallen  off.  In  May  they 
looked  like  balls  of  white  raw  cotton,  but  on  closer  in- 
spection they  exactly  resembled  short  wool,  and  still 
more  so  in  June,  when  they  were  yellowish,  with  a  pale 
brownish  tinge  in  parts. 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  puncture  of  these 
little  flies  should  produce  such  a  revolution  in  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  as  to  change  flowering  buds  into  large 
masses  of  flue  threads  ;  and  equally  marvellous  is  it, 
considering  the  similar  conformation  of  all  the  Gall-flies 
I  hat  attack  the  Oak,  of  which  14  have  been  described, 
that  the  galls  of  the  different  species  should  assume  such 
a  variety  of  appearances;  many  are  round  and  placed 
singly,  others  in  groups;  some  are  irregular  in  outline, 
spongy,  woolly,  or  mossy;  others  there  are,  hard  and 
solid  ;  then,  again,  the  spot  selected  by  each  species  is 
unvarying — the  upper  or  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the 
footstalks,  the  catkins,  and  even  the  roots,  buds,  uod  bark^ 
having  each  its  appropriate  Gull-lly. 

On  examining  the  woolly  galls,  I  ascertained  that  they 
were  formed  upon  the  male  catkins,  which  was  well  ex- 


*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
H.,  in  which  he  states  that  the  pliosphutc  iio  uses  "  has  its 
water  of  crystallisation  driven  ofl"  by  heat,  so  as  to  reduce  it 
onc.half  in  weight;  and  in  this  condensed  form,  -17  grains  arc 
added  to  every  pound  weight  of  the  Compound."  That  is  to 
say,  he  employs  0,1)7  per  cent,  of  some  phosphate,  about  one- 
hall  (il  which  may  he  rcgardeil  as  jiliuspliuric  acid.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  ol  this  statement ;  it  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  analysis  above  given.  Uut  what  tlicii  ?  Sucll 
honiatopatliic  doses  are  ol  no  earthly  use  in  giirdenlng;  and 
any  mixture  containing  them  may  bu  cmiaidered,  fur  practical 
jtttr|to~es,  to  be  wholly  destitute  ol  ptinaplloric  acid. 

t  Vide  the  third.  Cliron.,  vol.  i,,  p.  7J2;  vol.  il.,  p.  852;  vol, 
iii.,  p.  52 ;  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  212. 
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emplified  in  the  one  figured,  but  they  were  so  closely 
placed,  that  as  they  grew  they  crowded  each  other  until 
they  appeared  lilie  one  mass,  often  as  large  as  the  fruit 
of  a  Horsechesnut.  On  the  24th  June,  and  for  10  days 
or  more  after,  the  flies  kept  hatching  in  multitudes,  and 
of  course,  on  opening  the  galls,  I  found  the  little  pupee 
curled  up  in  their  cells,  where  I  had  detected  the  larvEe 
in  May.  It  is  an  exceedingly  curious  question,  Where 
do  the  Gall-flies  deposit  their  eggs  at  this  season?  I  re- 
leased  at  least  500  this  morning  (*28th  June)  from  the 
box  containing  the  galls,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be 
males,  although  some  were  twice  as  large  as  others  ;  on 
the  following  day  many  females  hatched,  but  as  there 
are  no  catkins  upon  the  Oaks  now  for  them  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  in,  what  can  be  the  nidus  selected  by  the 
summer  brood,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
TPiU  die  long  before  winter  arrives,  for  many  of  the  males 
lived  tmly  a  few  days  in  the  box  ?  It  is  certainly  probable 
that  son>e  of  the  pupse  may  lie  dormant  in  the  fallen 
galls  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  may  issue  forth 
in  due  time  to  puncture  the  male  tlower-buds  of  the 
Oaks,  and  thus  proceed  in  their  usual  course  j  or  it  may 
he  that  a  very  few  of  the  females  hibernate,  for  if  we 
reason  from  analogy,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  im- 
mense numbers  should  be  doomed  to  die  without 
depositing  eggs,  which  are  undoubtedly  impregnated  ; 
yet  it  is  evident  if  some  extensive  check  were  not  given 
to  these  little  animals,  no  Oak  could  escape,  for  they 
are  still  hatching  in  swarms  from  the  few  galls  I  received, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that  up  to  this  time 
I  have  not  detected  a  single  parasitic  i\y  amongst  them  ; 
it  is  true  that  these  may  appear  at  a  more  convenient 
season,  when  the  larvre  are  in  existence,  and  this  I  hope 
to  ascertain. 


The  little  fly  of  the  woolly  Oak-gall  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  Cynips  Quercus-ramuli  ;  the  mole  (fig.  I,  the 
natural  size  being  shown  by  the  crossed  lines,  fig.  2),  is 
shining,  ochreous  or  fulvous  ;  the  antenna  are  long, 
slender,  and  15-jointed,  the  third  joint  being  the  longest ; 
the  head  is  subferruginous,  brown  at  the  base,  with  three 
large  ocelli  on  the  crown;  eyes  black  ;  thorax  with  three 
brown  patches  before  the  middle;  the  scutellum  is  sur- 
rounded with  chesnut  brown  ;  petiole  short ;  abdomen 
much  smaller  than  the  thorax,  intensely  black  and 
polished,theapeX'pointed,withaniucurvedaculeus  capable 
of  elongation;  wings  pubescent,  superior,  very  long,  with  a 
costal  cell,  a  triangular  basal  one,  two  submarginal  cells, 
■with  an  imperfect,  minute,  triangular  areolet  at  their 
union,  from  which  issues  a  nervure  extending  to  the 
posterior  margin  ;  the  pulvilli  and  claws  are  black.  The 
female  is  stouter  ;  the  antennae  have  only  14  joints  ;  the 
abdomen  is  as  large  as  the  thorax,  ovate-conic,  but  not 
acuminated,  with  an  oviduct  beneath ;  it  is  shining, 
fulvous,  the  basal  segment  only  black.  Fig.  3  exhibits 
one  of  the  woolly  galls  with  the  anthers  of  the  catkins 
more  or  less  enveloped,  one  having  a  smaller  gall  pro- 
duced near  the  extremity,  fig.  4.  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent. 
may  be  consulted  for  the  descriptions  and  dissections  of 
Cynips,  pi.  aud  fol.  688  ;  and  his  Guide  Gen.,  564,  for 
a  list  of  the  species. — Ruricola. 

FRENCH  CULTURE  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 

(Concluded  from  page  46o.) 
Raising  from  Seed.—T\\&  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
year  in  which  they  are  matured,  or  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing. If  the  seeds  have  been  taken  early  in  July  or  August, 
you  may  sow  them  immediately;  their  produce  will  acquire 
strength  enough  to  stand  the  winter,  and  most  of  them 
will  bear  flowers  the  following  season.  The  mode 
of  sowing  is  as  follows.  Fill  pots  or  boxes  within 
one  inch  of  the  top,  with  good  earth  well  sifted  and 
rather  light,  smooth  it  well  on  the  surface,  draw  lines 
with  your  finger,  put  the  seeds  into  each  line,  cover  them 
lightly  with  the  same  earth,  water  them,  and  then  place 
the  pots  or  boxes  on  the  steps  in  the  greenhouse  or 
under  a  frame.  Take  care  to  keep  the  earth  constaotly 
moist,  and  shade  them  from  too  much  sun,  which  would 
harden  the  earth,  and  impede  the  vegetation.  In  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  many  of  the  seeds  will  be  above  ground. 
"When  the  new  plants  have  three  or  four  leaves,  put  them 
separately  into  small  pots,  keeping  as  much  earth  as 
pOBsible^bout  the  roots  ;  water  them  and  put  them  in  a 
greenhouse  or  under  a  frame,  shade  them  from  too  much 
sun  for  a  few  days,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they  will  have 
taken  root.  If  you  wish  to  have  stronger  plants,  to 
flower  almost  all  the  spring,  put  them  in  an  old  hot-bed 
in  the  open  air  j  plant  them  in  such  a  form  that  they 


maybe  covered  with  a  glass;  when  they  are  perfectly 
rooted  remove  them  sufficiently  early  to  allow  them  to 
eBtabliah  themeeWea  in  their  new  situations  before  the 
winter. 

Insects  hurtful  to  the  Pelargonium, — If  the  aphis, 
or  green  fly,  attacks  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
they  are  easily  destroyed'  by  a  strong  fumigation  of  to- 
bncco  ;  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  when  the 
plants  are  very  dry.  In  this  way  plants  maybe  preserved, 
without  fearing  that  the  smoke  will  injure  the  plants  or 
flowers.  There  is  another  kind  of  insect  which  is  very 
destructive  to  the  Pelargonium,  produced  by  a  small  but- 
terfly, which  deposits  on  the  plant  its  eggs,  which  the 
heat  of  the  greenhouse  hatches  in  the  autumn,  and  during 
the  winter  ;  these  destroyers  show  themselves  by  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaves  being  eaten  ;  there  is  no  way  of 
petting  rid  of  them,  except  by  looking  for  them  atten- 
tively, and  picking  them  off  the  plants  ;  and  they  are 
very  diflicult  to  be  seen,  because  they  are  usuhIIv  of  the 
colour  of  the  plant  which  nourishes  them.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  show  their  first  flowers,  or  a  short  time 
before,  if  you  think  that  the  fibres  spread  over  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  they  must  be  watered  once  or  twice  during 
tlie  period  of  flowering,  with  liquid  manure,  or  water 
which  has  percolated  through  good  garden-mould  ;  if  the 
former  be  used  (and  it  is  decidedly  preferable),  that  from 
the  dung  of  cows  ia  best.  This  precaution  will  consider- 
ably strengthen  the  plants  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
flowering.  But  such  stimulants  should  not  be  applied 
after  the  buds  appear,  because  they  occasion  too  luxu- 
riant growth  of  leaves,  to  the  injury  of  the  flowers  ;  ex- 
perience showing  that  plants,  whose  leaves  have  been  too 
much  developed,  have  fewer  flowers,  and  those  of  a 
smaller  size,  than  if  the  plant  was  less  luxuriant.  This 
observation  applies  not  only  to  the  Pelargonium,  but  to 
the  Dahlia,  and  a  number  of  other  plants,  which  run  too 
much  to  wood,  and  bear  few  flowers,  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  very  rich  soil.  A  second  flowering  of  the 
Pelargonium  may  be  obtained  by  putting  only  a  part  of 
the  coUection  into  the  greenhouse  ;  those  that  are  left 
outside  will  begin  to  flower  when  those  that  are  inside 
have  ceased  ;  these  will  perhaps  be  even  finer,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  open  air, 
and  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  light,  have  a  more 
brilliant  colour,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  weather 
is  warm  and  mild;  otherwise,  they  must  be  taken  in, 
and  put  with  the  rest,  because  warmth  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  large  and  well-blown  flowers.  By  atten- 
tion to  theforegoingdirections.no  collection  of  plants 
will  afford  more  pleasure  than  Pelargoniums. 

Criierions. — A  plant  of  high  merit  for  propagation 
should  be  strong  and  healthy,  not  much  inclined  to  run 
to  wood,  nor  to  grow  tall  ;  the  peduncles  slight,  but  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  Bupport  the  truss,  which  ought  to 
consist  of  from  three  to  five  flowers  ;  each  flower,  clear 
in  colour,  should  have  five  petals — two  superior,  two  la- 
teral, and  one  inferior  ;  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed, 
two  superior  and  three  inferior  petals.  The  principal 
colours  are  red,  orange,  rose,  and  carnation,  with  their 
gradations  and  shades  ;  but  lilac  is  not  often  admitted. 
Each  of  the  superior  petals  must  be  entirely  covered  with 
a  large  crimson  or  black  spot,  well  velveted  in  the 
centre,  surmounted  by  carmine  or  lake,  more  or  less 
deep  ;  but  the  clearer  the  spot  on  the  petal,  and  the 
more  it  resembles  a  fine  piece  of  velvet,  the  greater  its 
merit.  M.  Bataille  has  obtained  some  varieties  in 
which  a  spot  of  the  most  beautiful  velvet  entirely  covers 
the  upper  petals  (with  the  exception  of  the  edge),  which 
spot  is  embroidered  with  a  white  zone  that  produces  the 
most  beautiful  contrast.  There  are  some  kinds  in  which 
the  five  petals  are  spotted  ;  it  is  particularly  so  in  the 
dark  colours,  of  which  there  has  not  yet  been  found  a 
perfect  flower;  but  as  the  colour  of  the  lower  petals  is 
always  lighter  than  that  of  the  upper  ones,  so  their  spots 
are  always  less  dark.  All  the  petals  should  be  of  good 
substance,  very  smooth  and  well  united,  without  any 
folds  or  tendency  to  curl  much  outwards  when  the  flower 
is  in  bloom  ;  and  then  it  should  assume  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  circular  form,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the 
petals  are  narrow  and  lanceolated,  with,  of  course,  a 
considerable  space  between  them. 


Home  Correspondence, 

Peas.  —  In  these  improving  times,  when  every  man  is 
expected  to  render  his  assistance  in  giving  his  mite  of 
information,  I  beg  to  state  the  result  of  Early  Peas  as 
they  have  proved  with  me  this  season,  hoping  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  from  others  the  result  of 
their  experience,  so  that  no  one  may  be  tempted  in  any 
way  to  be  biassed  by  what  I  have  myself  proved  to  my 
satisfaction.  Some  years  ago,  but  since  I  have  been  in 
practice,  it  was  thought  early  to  have  Peas  fit  for  table 
by  George  the  Third's  birthday  (the  4th  of  June)  :  since 
those  days,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
gathered  Peas  from  ten  to  twenty-one  days  earlier. 
After  a  long,  dreary  winter,  every  family  seems  to  wish 
for  young  Peas  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can  get  them — 
no  one  finds  fault  on  account  of  their  being  brought  too 
early  to  table.  In  last  November,  having  a  south  border 
of  late  Cauliflowers  cleared  off,  and  put  into  a  place  of 
protection  for  winter  purposes,  the  border  was  trenched 
and  formed  into  banks,  which  were  left  rough  and  open 
to  sweeten  for  Early  Peas  ;  having  great  faith  in  the 
Early  Warwick  Pea  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  the 
banks  was  sown  on  the  14th  of  December ;  the  Peas 
were  above  ground  on  the  28th;  in  bloom,  April  6th  ; 
stopped,  that  is,  had  their  tops  pinched  off,  on  the  12th; 
and  were  gathered  from  on  May  1 8th.  The  height  was 
4  feet  6  inches,  the  crop  was  heavy,  and  the  pods  well 
filled.     They  were  mulched  soon  after  the  dry  weather 


set  in,  which  was  the  m£ans  of  their  continuing  to  pro- 
duce good  Peas  for  about  thirty  days.  The  banks  were 
5  feet  apart.  Cormack'fi  Prince  Albert  was  sown  on 
banks  on  the  same  border  on  the  4th  of  January,  1844  ; 
they  were  up  on  the  I4th ;  in  bloom  on  the  1st  April ; 
and  were  gathered  entirely  on  May  14th.  I  could  have 
gathered  a  small  dish  on  the  10th  of  May  from  them. 
This  is  a  very  prolific  and  fine-flavoured  Pea.  On  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  same  border,  another  portion  of 
the  Warwick  was  sown.  These,  although  having  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  the  two  above  sowings,  with  re- 
gard to  banks,  hoeing,  earthing,  sheltering,  sticking  and 
watering,  stopping  or  topping,  &c.,  no  favour  being, 
shown  either  to  one  or  the  other,  were  in  blooai  on  the 
13th  of  April,  and  gatheied  on  the  28th  of  May.  Al- 
though thus  fairly  treated,  my  old  favourite  Pea  was  four- 
teen dajs  behind  the  Albert.  About  thirteen  years  ago- 
I  compared  the  Warwick  on  a  long  south  border  with 
ieveral  others ;  of  these  Early  Peas,  the  Warwick 
proving  itself  then  superior  to  the  others,  retained  my 
favour  ever  since.  Next  year,  should  the  Albert  prove 
the  same  as  it  has  done  this  year,  I  can  only  call  the- 
Warwick  a  Pea  for  a  second  crop.  Last  year  I  sowed 
the  two  above  Peas  on  the  same  day,  under  the  same 
preparation  and  management;  the  winter,  however,  was 
so  mild,  that  they  got  too  "gay,"  and  were  very  much 
cut  and  crippled  in  the  spring,  but  enough  was  left  to 
fully  prove  the  superior  earliness  of  the  Albert  over  the 
Warwick  that  time.  With  regard  to  Shilling's  Grotto 
Pea  I  have  not  yet  fairly  proved  its  earliness.  I  sowed 
it  thia  year  to  succeed  others  on  an  open  quarter  on  the 
4th  of  March.  It  was  above  ground  on  the  l'2th ;  in 
bloom  on  the  4th  of  May  ;  and  gathered  on  the  12th  of 
June.  Its  height  was  5  feet.  It  was  not  so  prolific  as 
the  two  above  Peas.  The  pods  with  me  were  wide  and 
rather  short;  but  it  is  a  fine-flavoured  Pea,  and  of  a 
boautiful  colour  when  cnoked. 

SOUTH  WALL. 


WALK  IN  FRONT  OF  SOUTH  BORDER. 

I  find  great  advantage  by  sowing  Early  Peas  in  the 
above  method;  first,  they  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  sua 
during  the  short  days  of  winter  and  in  spring  ;  second, 
the  earth  lies  dry,  sweet,  and  wholesome ;  third,  the 
banks  break  the  wind  from  each  other,  so  that  the  Peas 
lie  well  sheltered,  although  the  banks  are  so  sloped  that 
the  rows  of  Peas  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  sun  j 
the  banks  are  5  feet  apart.  A,  B,  and  C  representing 
them;  height  of  back  sloped,  2  feet;  sloping  to  the 
front,  about  3  feet  6  inches  ;  and  the  Peas  are  sown  or 
transplanted  I  foot  from  the  bottom.  The  above  method 
is  not  only  good  for  the  Peas,  but  the  border  is  so  sweet- 
ened and  pulverised  by  its  being  continually  hoed,  that 
the  crop  is  sure  to  do  well  that  succeeds  the  Peas.— 
James  Barnes,  Bicton. 

Peach-trees. — With  regard  to  "Omikron's"  Peach- 
trees,  Mr.  Roberts  (p.  389)  imagines  that  I  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  deep  and  stagnant 
borders  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  cause  of  disease  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  ill- ripened  wood.  Now,  this  !•  never 
doubted  :  nearly  all  the  evils  to  which  the  Peach  is  lia- 
ble are  traceable  to  this  alone,  and  for  this  very  reason  I 
both  practise  and  recommend  the  use  of  shallow  borders,, 
which  I  consider  the  very  basis  of  all  acclimatising  ; 
and  this,  with  the  chopped  turf,  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired in  that  respect;  with  the  latter  there  is  a  much 
greater  freedom  of  root,  and  earlier  action  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  at  the  time  I  conceive  it  is 
much  needed  ;  for  who  would  expect  good  fruit  and- 
healthy  young  wood  from  torpid  roots,  imbedded  from 
one  foot  to  three  in  putrid  and  stagnant  soil  ?  I  there- 
fore trust  that  I  shall  not  be  farther  misunderstood,  for 
let  it  be  remembered  that  of  the  ten  fundamental  points,, 
which  I  assumed  in  my  answer  to  "  Omikron  "  as 
sound  maxims  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach,  eight  at 
least  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood^ 
Indeed  I  may  say  that  with  me  this  is  everything,  and  on 
this  alone  I  rely.  Mr.  Roberts  need  be  under  no  alarm 
about  Peach-trees  becoming  too  luxuriant  in  chopped 
turf, — such  is  assuredly  not  the  case,  as  my  trees  abun- 
dantly prove ;  they  are  an  exact  medium  as  to  strength, 
and  gum  is  unknown  to  them  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  chopped  turf.  Perhaps  I  ought,  however,  to 
have  written  more  guardedly.  If  turf  was  cut  as  thin  bs 
for  turfing  lawns,  for  this  purpose,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  trees  in  a  showery  ^season  too  luxu- 
riant ;  but  the  turf  I  use  is,  perhaps,  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick,  and  being  put  in  the  hole  in  rough  lumps,  the 
water  readily  escapes.  Turf  used  in  this  way  retains  itB> , 
mechanical  properties  for  many  years,  and  if  dug  up  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  be  found  of  a  much 
more  mellow  character  than  what  is  termed  compost  ; 
which  signifies  good  soils  mischievously  handled.  I  beg 
to  assure  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  summer  stopping,  on 
which  I  presume  the  equalisation  of  the  sap  depends,  is 
by  no  means  productive  of  the  evil  consequences  that  he 
apprehends.  When  a  shoot  bursts  into  laterals,  who  can 
expect  healthy  blossom-buds  above  that  point  ?  It  is 
tolerably  evident,  then,  that  this  superabundant  grossness 
is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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tree.     As  to  fiued  walls,  I  admit  their  utility  ;  but  if  we 
Northmen   cao    produce  fruit   and   trees  equal  to    the 
genial  climate  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island,  with- 
out the  aid  of  flues,  it  at  least  argues  in  favour  of  the 
principles    we   adopt.     I  am    sorry   to  see,  at  p.  389, 
the  propriety  of  chopped  turf  disputed  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 
He  appeals  to  facts — so  do  I.   However,  I  should  expect 
just  such  results  as  actually  took  place,  the  border  being 
three  feet  deep.      It  is,  however,  wron^  to  assume  tiiat 
because  three  feet  of  turf  is  too  much,  one  foot  must  be 
the  same.     I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  plant  on  the  mounds 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  consequently  have  not  above  ten 
inches  of  soil  in  that  part,  increasing  slightly  in  depth 
outwards,  and  that  no  trees  can  look  better  or  have  a 
finer  crop  of  fruit :  they  have   endured  all  the  hot  and 
dry  weather  without  a  single  drop  of  water,  and  the  walk 
over  their  roots  is  as  hard  as  a  turnpike  road.     This  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  as  to  the  habits  of  the  Peach  that  I 
shall  not  easily  forget.     The  assurance  years  ago,  tliat 
what  is  called  disease  in  the  Peach  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  ill-ripened  wood,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
led  me  to  conclude  that  any  soil  which  would  insure  an 
early  action  of  root,  combined   with  an  early  check   or 
timely  cessation  of  growth,  would  be  most  conducive  to 
this  end,  and  this  I  find  most  perfectly  accomplished  by 
my  present  plans.    Trees  situated  as  mine  are,  can  never 
be  glutted  with   moisture  ;  they  possess  a    steady  and 
uniform  existence,  through  the  slowly  progressive  decay 
of  the  lumps  of  turf;  manure  being  unknown,  except  as 
top-dressing  in  cases  of  exhaustion. — Robert  Erringlon. 
',     Vines, — Last  season  I  renewed  the  Vines  in  one  of  my 
vineries,  and  in  doing  this  I  adopted  a  plan  which  J  have 
not  seen  practised  elsewhere.     A  hole  was  made  in  the 
parapet-wall  under  each  sash,  and  a  rod  of  the  previous 
season's  growth  was  passed  out  at  one  hole  and  in  at 
another.     The  border  was  prepared  as  follows  : — About 
a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  old  border  was  removed,  a 
small  quantity  of  ashes  was  thrown  in  for  drainage,  and 
the  bottom  was  then  flagged  with  stones  to  the  width  of 
2  feet  from  the  wall  ;  at  the  outside  of  this  a  barrier  of 
flags  was  put  up,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  wall 
was  divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  were 
plants  (or  layers)  in  the  house  ;  these  compartments  were 
then  fiUed  in  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  with  prepared  soil, 
the  layers  being  covered  about  8  inches  ;  the  border  was 
then  mulched  over,  and  this  finished   the  operation  for 
the  first  two  years.  The  '2  feet  of  soil  I  consider  sufficient 
for  the  first  two  years  ;  on  the  third,  (i.  e.,  next  season,) 
I  shall  remove  the  barrier,  and  with  a  fork  tal;e  oft  part 
of  the  soil,  to  enable  me  to  prune,  examine,  and  arrange 
the  roots,  as  may  appear  necessary  ;  having  done  this,  I 
ehall  place  the  barrier  about  a  foot  and  a  half  further  out, 
and  fill  the  space  up  with  fresh  soil,  in  the  same  way  as 
lat  first ;  this  operation  I  intend  to  repeat  annually.  The 
advantages  are — 1st.  I  will  not  lose  the  use  of  the  old 
.Vines  until  the  young  ones  are  quite  ready  to  take  their 
place ;  2d.  I  divide  the  labour  of  making  the  border, 
I  which  is  usually  done  in  one  year,  over  a  number  of 
(-ears  ;  3d.  1  have  a  perfect  commsTid  of  the  roots  of  my 
k  ines,  and  can  manage  them  with  as  much  regularity  as 
cao  do  the  branches  ;    4th.  Should  it  become  necessary 
rom  any  cause  to  remove  an  old  Vine,  or  introduce  a 
try  one,  it  can  be  done  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
ite.'fering  with  its  neighbour;  and  oth.  They  have  a  fresh 
jpply  of  soil  to  produce  every  crop,  and  should  I  wish 
J    feed    with   liquid  manure,  I   know  exactly  where  to 
rjpiy  it  effectually.     This  system  might  also  be  applied 
ith    advantage  to  wall-trees.     It  might  he   improved 
5on,  in  the  case  of  forming  a  new  house  for  early  forcing, 
.-  leaving  the  compartmeiWs  larger,  and  making  a  trench 
r  fermenting  materials,  with  pigeon-holed  brick-work 
:t7reen  the  compartments,  which  would  enable  a  tem- 
:ratare  to  be  kept  at  the  roots  in  some  degree  corre- 
jnding  to  that  in  the  inside  of  the  house.     The  con- 
-ction  between  the  layers  and  the  old  Vines  was  cut  off 
pODsiderable  time  before  the  growing  season  was  over, 
Id  the  former  were  so  well  rooted  that  they  never  hung 
leaf.     They  are  now  growing  beautifully,  and. making 
Igood  wood  as  I  could  wish, —  IV.  W. 
^Pine-appies — For   the   information  of  "A.  B.  C." 
445),  whose  Pines  have  not  fruited,  I  would  suggest 
t  if  he  was  to  turn   his  strongest  plants  in  pots  out 
0  new  tan,  it  would  possibly  start  them  into  fruit,  and 
in  all  probability,  increase  their  size.  The  complaint 
tut  Pines  nut  fruiting  at  the  usual  season  is  not  new ; 
a  complete  remedy  for  this  is  at  hand,  not,  however, 
;hc  unnatural  practice  of  hungering  the  plants,  neither 
t  in  that  of  Htarving  or  disrooting  them,  but  in  encou- 
Dg  rapid  growth,  thereby  promoting  complete  deve- 
^ent  of  the  plant,  and  maturation  of  the   fruit.     At 
3  of  my  '*  Treatise  on  the  PJne-apple,"  is  staled  the 
Jit  of  my  own  practice.     It  coneists  in  keeping   the 
it  growing  rapidly  tjntil  the  fruit  is  ripened  off,  which 
iually  in  about  eight  or  ten  monthn  after  the  Pines 
planted  out.     I  would  aUo  inform  "A.  li.  C"  that, 
s  plants  ihould  fruit  this  autumn,  he  may  again  fruit 
Q  in  the  following  autumn.     These  fuctH    J    liave  a 
nd   time    thi«   seaHon   fully  tested,  at  'J'hornfield— 
elf,  that  the  Pine  i»  capable  of  producing  one  fruit 
lally  for  any  length  of  time.     I  Bhall  soon  be  able  to 
rtain  the  result  of  an  experiment   made  with  two 
Providence   PinpH — one    I    turned  out    into   good 
poit,  and  the  other  I  planted  in  the  tan  ;  the  fruit 
he  latter  is  evidently  awelliog  better,  according  to 
iiz€  of  the  plant,  than    that  of  the  former;  end   it 
not    half   the  Bi:£c  of  crown. — Joseph   J/amiUon. 
•njield. 

ItU  Orc/iif.  —  An  Orchia  macniuta  mcnnurcd  7| 
:■  Xowj^  in  the  flower-HptTfe,"  with  the  four  top- 
buds  yet   uncTpandcd  :  and  2  feet  .li  inchtH  hitfh 


from  the  ground.  Is  not  that  an  unusual  size  ^ — A,  H, 
[Very.] 

Bees. — I  would  suggest  to  the  *'  Cottager,"  of  West 
Dean,  Sussex,  that  in  future,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
double  his  stock  hives,  he  should  place  the  empty  hive 
over  the  other,  instead  of  beneath  it.  Bees  have  a  dis- 
position to  carry  their  stores  upward,  and  if  the  "  Cot- 
tager" had  supered  his  stock,  he  would  probably  have 
found,  when  he  harvested  his  honey,  that  the  hive  would 
have  contained  no  brood.  Under  similar  circumstances 
I  had  three  supers  last  year,  which,  one  with  another, 
contained  nearly  120  lbs.  of  honey-comb,  uncontaminated 
by  a  single  brood  cell.  If  the  "  Cottager'*  decides  upon 
removing  his  other  super,  as  the  family  is  populous,  I 
recommend  him  to  replace  it  by  an  empty  hive,  as  swarm- 
ing at  this  season  should  be  discouraged.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  Whether  the  bees  will  collect  sufficient  food 
for  their  winter  sustenance  in  case  of  a  protracted  re- 
moval ?  I  would  observe  that,  if  they  have  not  already 
stored  enough,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  nadir  hive,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  7.-eighing  ir,  the  probability  is  that 
tiie  winter's  supply  of  the  bees  will  be  deficient,  and  that 
they  will  require  feeding.  The  inquiry.  Whether  an  old 
stock  will  not  work  up  as  well  as  down  ?  I  have  virtually 
answered  already.  The  bees  will  work  better  up  than 
down.  I  do  not  know  what  sized  hives  the  pasturage  of 
West  Dean  may  require,  but  those  described  by  the 
"Cottager"  are  very  much  too  large  for  any  district 
that  ever  came  under  my  cognizance. — Edward  Bevan, 
Egair  Evan,  Newtoion,  Montgomeryshire. 

Bees. — In  answer  to  "A  Cottager,''  I  have  to  say 
that  if  the  bees  have  destroyed  the  drones,*  he  will  not 
have  any  swarm,  although  the  space  is  decreased.  If  the 
bees  are  deprived  of  part  of  their  honey  by  the  removal 
of  a  hive  in  connexion  with  the  main  stock,  room  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  be  given  in  some  other  place,  if  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  prevent  swarming.  The  best  way 
of  managing  bees  is  to  have  side  hives,  and  when  one 
side  hive  is  taken,  to  place  an  empty  hive  on  the  other 
side.  The  side  hives  being  only  wanted  for  summer, 
may  be  made  of  old  packing  cases  ;  the  smaller  they  are 
the  sooner  they  are  filled.  There  should  be  a  wiudow 
with  a  shutter  in  the  side  hives,  to  know  when  they  are 
fit  to  be  taken.  I  have  not  had  a  single  swarm  since  I 
have  understood  the  conservative  plan. — C  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

Ants. — Who  says  there  is  no  effectual  remedy  for 
these  troublesome  little  pests  ?  Arsenic  and  sugar  ! — 
Why,  they  delight  in  it.  Take  a  saucer,  smear  the  inside 
slightly  with  honey,  place  it  inverted  near  their  haunts  ; 
in  an  hour  examine  the  saucer,  and  see  if  the  honey  be 
all  gone  ;  if  not,  let  the  saucer  remain  until  it  is.  When 
,it  is  all  gone  repeat  it,  and  let  them  eat  it  off.  Do  this 
a  third  time;  but  now,  when  many  are  under  the  saucer 
feeding  (and  I  have  found  hundreds),  having  with  you  a 
basin  of  boiling  water,  gently  raise  the  saucer  without 
turning  it  up,  and  hold  "it  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
hot  water ;  the  Ants  feeling  the  steam  "viil  lirop,  and  of 
course  die.  Put  the  saucer,  renewing  the  uoney,  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  a  .quarter  of  an  hour  steam  again, 
and  so  on,  until  you  destroy  all,  which  will  be  done  in 
a  very  short  time.  According  to  the  numbers  two  or 
three  saucers  may  be  used  if  wished  ;  but  I  have  found 
one  always  sufficient.  By  this  means  you  kill  all  the 
workers,  and  by  killing  them,  I  need  not  say  vou  destroy 
the  colony.— fF.  H.G. 


Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  Exhibition  of  the  season  in  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The  day  was  very 
inauspicious,  the  rain  beginning  to  fall  just  as  the  com- 
pany began  to  enter  the  garden,  and  the  "  pitiless  pelt- 
ing of  the  storm  "  continuing  with  little  intermission  for 
hours  after  the  company  had  left  the  grounds.  This  was 
very  unfortunate,  as  the  Exhibition  was  one  of  the  very 
best  we  ever  witnessed  in  July  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  attractions,  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  noble 
President  of  the  Society,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  though  but  few 
had  courage  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
leading  features  of  the  Exhibition  were  the  noble  col- 
lections of  Orchidaceje  from  the  gardens  of  S. 
Rucker,  Esq.,  Messrs.  lloUisson  of  Tooting,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  Marryat,  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Stockwell  ; 
the  Roses  in  Pots,  from  Mr.  Beck  and  Messrs.  Lane  ; 
the  fine  Collections  of  Plants,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Frazi^r,  Mr.  Epps  of  Maidstone,  and  othtffs  ;  and  the 
magnificent  Collection  ok  Fruit  frStn  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, ,;;and  Fuchsiitf, 
contributed  mucli  to  enliven  the'^ene,  and  th&'FlojriBts* 
Flowers  were  not  destitute  of  adniirers.  ^ 

Tlie  large  Collection  of  Orchidackous  Plants  sent 
by  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  was  very  rich, 
both  in  novelty  and  beauty,  and  contained  many  noble 
Bpecimeua,  evincing  the  very  best  management,  and  in 
the  highest  health.  Among  them  were  fine  plants  in 
perfect  bloom  of  Stanhopea  tigrina  and  cinnumouea, 
producing  their  singular  flowers  beneath  the  bottom  of  a 
wire-baiket  ;  the  curioufl  plant  producing  a  yellow  Mux- 
illariu-Iike  flower  spotted  with  brown,  cHllcd  Scuticariu 
Steelii  ;  the  -rare  Anguloa  Clowesii,  producing  a  pale- 
yellow,  or  rather  lemon-coloured  flower  ;  and  a  noble 
plantof  Mihonia  aiicctabiliM,  with  l.'i  of  its  lovely  blooms. 
He  had,  moreover,  u  very  line  plant  of  Oncidium  Lunce- 
anum  in  beautiful  bloom,  with  O.  luridum  guttiitum, 
leucociiilum,  and  pictum.  Another  very  pretty  plant 
wa«  Zygopctalum  crinitum  nocruluum,  which  contained 
more  hluc   in  the    flowerH   than  ih   uhuhI   in  tlnH   clnsH   of 


flowers  ;  a  curious  plant,  not  quite  in  bloom,  of  Sarcaa,- 
thus  rostratua;  and  very  pretty  specimens  of  Cycnodiee 
maculatum,  Brassia  Lawrenceana,  and  Lanceana  iiexff 
tine,  with  Angrsecum  hilobum,  Cycnoches  ventricosttOL^ 
Lycaste  Skinneri  and  macrophylla.  Cycnoches  chtoro- 
chilon,  with  pale-green  flowers  ;  OJontogloseum  p«t- 
chellum  very. pretty,  the  curious  Catasetum  dtriaaai 
and  luridum,  Huntleya  violacea,  Maxillaria  Warcctoaa 
and  vifellina,  Epidendrum  fragnms,  Galeandra  BauecR, 
the  singular  Maxillaria  stapelioides,  and  a  species  wtCfa 
very  rich  flowers  called  M.  ictragona. — Of  ttie  ok- 
rious  genus  Cirrhcea,  there  were  three  species,  c&Wsi. 
piota,  tristis,  and  Warreana,  with  very  curious  flowew 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  pots,  and  which  would  fca^^s 
been  better  shown  had  they  had  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
placed  beneath  them  ;  and,  finally,  there  was  a  pretty 
specimen  of  the  beautiful  Stanhopea  saccata. — The 
Collection  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  RolUssoa,  «S 
Tooting,  was  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  precediag;, 
and  taken  as  a  whole  was  very  superior  to  the  one  pro- 
duced by  the  same  growers  in  June.  Among  them  we 
noticed  a  fine  variety  of  Calanthe,  with  rich  vsotet 
flowers,  called  C.  masuca ;  a  new  species  or  ratlhor 
variety  of  Cymbidium,  with  large  dark-brown  flowers 
resembling  C.  aloifolium  ;  Catasetum  deltoideum,-  with 
very  pretty  dark-brown  flowers;  Stanhopea  tigrina,  aud. 
Wardii  very  fine ;  and  a  plant  of  Oncidium  Lances.- 
num  in  fine  bloom.  Another  very  beautiful  plan<:  waa 
Aerides  quinquevulnerum ,  and  there  were  also  neat  p-lanta 
of  Miltonia  spectabilis,  and  the  lovely  Cattleya  crkpa. 
The  same  gentlemen  also  communicated  Acropera  Lod- 
digesii,  the  singular  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  Epidendpasi 
alatum,  Lycaste  tetragona,  very  curious ;  IsochiluslinearitL, 
Aspasia  lunata,  Rodriguezia  recurva,  Brassia  Lanceaaa, 
and  Oncidium  luridum,  all  in  fine  health  and  blooua-^ — 
From  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Robertsoa  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  plant,  not  quite  sufficiently  ia 
bloom,  of  Peristeria  alata,  the  Panama  Dove  plant;  fiae 
plants  of  Stanhopea  eburnea,  oculata,  quadricornis- 
with  Xylobium  squalens,  very  curious  ;  and  a  fine  plaot 
of  the  singular  Mormodes  citrinum,  with  yellow  flowerc. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  fine  plant,  in  good  bloom,  of 
Acropera  Loddigesii,  Maxillaria Deppii, very  good;  wst£i 
the  curious  M.  stapelioides,  and  the  pretty  M.  tetragoaa. 
Mormodes  aromaticum  was  also  produced,  in  fiae 
condition ;  as  were  Galeandra  Baueri,  Epidendrum  vifieU 
linum,  Brassia  brachiata,  very  pretty;  Catasetum  Rus- 
sellianum,  Phaius  albidus,  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  Epiden- 
drum odoratissimum.  This  collection  of  plants  was  ia 
excellent  health,  and  evinced  superior  management.-— 
Mr.  Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  produced  Stanhopea 
oculata,  with  six  spikes  of  bloom,  somewhat  iQJured  by 
the  coldness  of  the  day  ;  S.  grandiflora  and  tigrina,  m. 
good  bloom  ;  and  tolerable  plants  of  Epidendrum  varse- 
gatum.  Brassia  Lanceana,  Gongora  nigrita,  with,  irery 
dark  flowers  ;  with  Oncidium  papilio,  altissimum,  sb^ 
pulvinatum. — From  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cos,  of  Stack- 
well,  Mr.  Don  produced  Rodriguezia  secunda  and  ro- 
curva,  Catasetum  Russellianum,  Calanthe  masuca,  Catt- 
leya Harrisonii,  in  fine  bloom  ;  the  lovely  Staahopet 
venusta,  with  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Phaius  atbua, 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  an4  Cym- 
bidium lancifolium. 

Of  SINGLE  specimens  of  Ofchidaceas  thei-e  was  a 
splendid  plant  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  with  nine  spikes 
of  bloom,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Exeter^ 
Stanhopea  oculata  variety,  with  twenty  flowers,  from 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place  ;  Vanda  R«e- 
burghi,  a  small  plant,  from  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  H.  Schro- 
der, Esq.,  of  Brixton  ;  and  a  new  species  of  Calanthe, 
with  pale-violet  flowers,  called  C.  plantaginea,  from  Mr. 
Eyles,  gr.   to    Sir   George  Larpent,  at  Putney  Hea.ttu 

Only  one  large  collection  of  Stove  and  GKEt:N££Oi[!rsB 
Plants  was  produced,  and  that  came  from  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  at  Ealing  Park.  It  contained  zosas 
beautiful  plants,  which  were  the  more  to  be  admired  be- 
cause they  were  fuU-formed  specimens,  plants  that  weie 
fit  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  had  not  been  trained  on 
the  now  too  fashionable  method  of  making  one-fsided 
plants,  by  training  the  branches  to  one  side  only,  and 
leaving  the  back  naked  and  ugly.  Now,  however  muab. 
necessity  there  was  for  this  method  of  training  in  years 
gone  by,  when  plant  cultivation  was  not  quite  so  weii 
understood  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  is  quite  certaia 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  deformity  now,  and 
we  therefore  hope  another  year  to  see  such  pluatc 
excluded  from  competition.  The  perfection  of  c^il- 
tivation  is  to  produce  plants  perfect  on  all  sides  ; 
and  although  such  plants  may  require  more  room 
and  more  care  for  their  proper  management,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  would  ba 
very  preferable  to  one-sided  plants.  While,  however, 
we  would  insist  upon  plants  being  grown  into 
perfect  specimens,  we  must  enter  our  protest  against 
tlieir  being  brought  into  proper  form  by  the  use  of 
a  forest  of  sticks.  AH  plants  ought  to  be  growtt 
so  as  to  require,  or  at  any  rate  exhibit,  as  few  sticks  for 
their  support  as  possible.  Pelargoniums  may  be 
grown  without  sticks,  so  may  Heaths  and  most  oilsair 
hard-wooded  plants.  Fuchsias  do  not  require  them,  mA 
the  more  they  are  used  the  more  is  the  elegant  drooping 
habit  of  that  beautiful  flower  destroyed.  Wa  mentiioiii 
these  things  here,  because  many  otherwise  handKomc 
plants  were  completely  spoiled  by  an  unneccBaary  «ffi<5 
unsightly  use  of  stickH ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to 
FuchsiaH  only,  but  to  many  of  the  stove  and  grccnbcuftC 
plants,  and  even  to  some  of  the  Heutha.  To  procood 
with  the  collections,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  contained  *  fc'W 
specimen  of  iEflchynuntiius  muculatuH,  upwards  of  two 
iuiLJll-diu&Aktl^UitiililiUlHHi^Hi^ta^HMiita^lHi 
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meter,  »"  '        fi,      s,,ecimen  ;  Cu|iliea   Jlcl- 

bloom  ;  Siphoc.m,,,lu»  b^'" W'  '^  ;  ^"^^  j^  ^  eimen 
i„  most  profuse  bloom;  two,,,..,  °'f  f  °1„,,  ;„ 
neriana,  producng  P^f^'^ofrm;  a  remarkably 
long  spikes,  and  a  great  ^'^"•"'■'^fL",'  enaultia  formosa  ; 
fine  specimen,  before  notaed    °f  L  ^'-^^        ^^-^^    y„^  „f 

Asclepias  7"-="™'.,^'5°t:^^2"re"  flowers  ;  Clero- 
Osbeckia  chmensis,  w.tb  ™f J""  °'':^^„  ^hL  a  beauti- 
dendrum  calami.osum,  a  pretty  ^P^^'"^;;™^'^^  „f  ^^^^r 

'"^  r. C:  '^  AU' tb?t7i;rc:ile:tion^eTm:ed  to  render 
good  plants.     All  lua  ^^^^^^  number 

Boronia  viminea  and  L'^^'^henauUm  formo  a -Mr.  tpps 
of  the  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  contributed  a  group 
^    15  ITts    among  which   were  some  new  things   and 

from  a  .mgle  crown  th^  --^  ;  flo  ibun",  with  orange 
pretty   siieeimen   "^  ^  ^G  ^nia  Cartoni  ;  and  good 

bn:^r:^iJ^te^^rw::t:r:^eS'e.espe.ai,y 

consider  ng  it  had  been  conveyed  upwards  of  40  niiles  to 

P:Serp:iie:"oi.tl.el.aiaas.hu.^l^ 

r^'r"       'nlTnr  afd  thes     wer     Coleonema  rubrum  I 
r  r  batrs'  Ztbindns.  -  Group,  of  six  pUnts 
1  k..  Mr   Tliiice    cr.  to   boyd  Miner,  ijso-, 

were  shown  by  Mr    Uiuce,  gr  j 

of  Mitrham,    Mr.   Slowe,  gr.   to  \\ .  K.   BaKer,   r.-4  , 

S^X'-enr-ntr^-^S^^^^of^o^- 
^el  Mr  Bruce's  plants  were,  a  very  admirable 
well.  M-^-  Z'""  ;  i,^„,3  said  to  have  been  g.ow.i 
rr  open  a?r  Achimenes  longiflora,  the  flowers 
Sot  berntifully  coloured;  Aphe  le.is  — ;^ 
lovely  plant  ;  Clerodendrum  squamatum,  well-grown  , 
lovely   P"""  '  I        ij  Phymatantbus  or  Pelorgo- 

liiumnn  oCand  Pimele:  decusL.a.  The  best  plants  in 
Sr  S  we-scoa,etion  were  Bossi^a  linophylla,  not  quite 
fufficently  in  bloom;  Crowea  saligna  a  prom^.tng 
plant;  S.ainsona  g.legifolia  ;  ^."ca  alba  and  Cam 
panula  Banellieri.-Mr.  Stanley  had  «"«  P'^;"t,-.  ^'^ 
cheoauUia  formosa,  Gloxinia  Menz.es.i,  and  Niph^a 
oblonga;  but  Begonia  parvUlora,  Achimenes  rosea  and 
VinCH  ocellau,  m  the  same  coll=ciion,  were  spoilt  by  the 
injudicious  use  ol  sticks.-Mr.  Cox's  collection  was  not 

"o" Climbing  Plants,  only  one  collection  was  pro-, 
duced  and  that  came  from  Mr.  Frazer.  It  contained  a 
T,erv  haodsome  specimen  of  Allamanda  calharttoa  ;  ex- 
cellent plants,  SoUya  angustifoUa  and  hnearis,  wub 
Manettia   cordilolia,    Hoja   carnosa,    and    Stephanotus 

*°From'The   Nursery    of  Mr.   Jackson,    of   Kingston, 

were    a  collection    of  Statices,    consisting    of   S.    smu- 

Tta     a  very  pretty  species;     Pseudo-armeria    a  variety 

wit'h   pink  flowers,  said  to   be  hardy  ;  with   S.  Gmel.m  1 

,.     ni,.kensoni,    a.horea   and  incana.-Messrs. 
mucronata,   Dickenson  ,    a  ^^  ^^.^^ 

ex°m°um    in   beautilul  bloom,    and  6   remarkably  well- 
eximium.  Gloxinia  lubra  and  maxima  alba, 

^sTp^r:  c^ovted'^ith  bloom.-Mr  Dohson  gr 
To  Mr  Beck,  of  Islewor.h,  sent  7  very  fine  plants  of 
AcMnenes,  but  with  rather  pale  flowers;  and  Mr.  Cut- 
Wl  Nu  se  yman,  of  Camberwell,  10  beautifully  grown 
■Plants  I.sianthus  R.ssellianus,  a  plant  for  the  suc- 

sp4r:ffr^  Mrl^^Cson,  calle^Sanra^  spectal^is. 


large  hunches  i^sii^^^^^^^^^^P^^  ^  Arher  ' 

the    hunch,   and    dehcously    ^-^<^'-  f  "^^^^.^juced  b, 

^.^t:;^.  whi.,  -re.,bundan.  y  pro  -d^-Mi. 
G»d,  gr.  to  Thorns  L™o«,  E.q.,ot  '^'''^  °  '  ,  j,  „A 
municated  a  pUnt  of  Brugmansia  flo.  b  nd  ,  ■,  8  ,^ 
bloom  ;  Messrs.  Mountjoy  a  plant  olGoxinace 

p„le  pink  flowers,  and  -'V,"^';;;,,    ^  "^   .'e  fl'Ue,:  of 

-^^;;^:s:^'::i:i:i  Sro^eiy  roduc^- 

From  the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Fr-zer  was  a  P  -.t  ot   U     ^^ 
IL' limeL-s,  said  .0  have  heel,  raise      be  ween  A.^iosea 

change  continues  unil  'he  flowers  ^^  i,„e  seen 

had    another   beautiful    and  singular   P'""/-  =f '^f,^^^^^ 

'  ■H°"^Td™    thr  e  hund  ed  flower.bnds.-Mr.  Bai- 
with  "P7„^^^».°^°„'ftbe  Archbishop  of  York,  sent  two 

^efdit:^r:^:^p'--!^:'?Xh':;:::;^i:;^ 


,„e  the  P-'iSui^r^^r^rli:'^ 

a,e  ••o--J''*'^;j»'^G™;  -M  ;,ained  good  plants  of 
was  sent  by  Mr.  ^".f^"  '  .  ,  ..  „„nullacea,  Shannonu, 
elcgans  and  eximia,  Cavendls  ,  ^"M-  ^  ,^  ^  ticolor, 
veniricosa  superba  ''"'*"'"'''•  ^  "'nXta,  Massonii, 
tricolor  elegans  (a  fine  p  nt)  ^^' ^^^^^, 
well  bloomed;  ampnllacea  ^'"'''''  "'  j^.Vuinoides. - 
parmenteriana  "/-•  ^  Mr.  Brudsent  a  good 
In  the  groups  of  6  P  ""'"•,.'  „,.:„„„;  very  pretty; 
specimen  of  tricolor  ''''g^' ;■ '  ^""."r'a  good  plant 
Ayana,  ^^^f  «Xct,^'^,'':on  "tingl  smfu  planets  of 
of  eximia.— A  Lolleciion,  c  frb,»n»,  ex  mia,  and 

E.  rubens.  viridiflora  ^-P''  '"^p^  ;.J,  .''It  the  Nursery- 
Jasminoides,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Uo.an 

'     Pl«c«    Mr   Frazer  prodacea   &•  ruoc"'. 
men  s  Class,   ivir.  ii-'-       r         vv,»5tiihaUneia,  and  am- 
Parmenteriana  rosea    Irbyar  a    Ws,^,b^^^^^^ 

,,ullacea  superba;  ^f-^'"'",",,  SaviUiana  iasminiflora, 
'e.  Irbsana,  Massonu  fine  wah  «*,  \„f„„dibnli. 
ampnllacea  "■"3-,  anJ  a  v    lety      .^_^.^  ^^^  ^^.^_ 

formis.     Among  °"'"^' ,,       "  ,,,.fa    tricolor  carnosa, 

wick  Nursery,  had  a™P,"!'"'^'=,"''"'fl'y  and  ampnllacea. 
ventricosabreviHora,p«lohernma  infl«ta,a^  I        _   ^^ 

Roses  in  Pots  were  *'"'""  ^^^f^Be.khampstead. 
Mr.Beck  ;  and  Messrs.  Lane  ^"^  ^°»=;^'  fj^       J^,  the 

The,  were  not  so  good  as  a  f-^^d  "!  pot  culture 
kinds  «re  nearly  the  same     and  innee  F  ^_^^^  ^^ 

of  this  popular  flower  ha^bee,    connne 
those   kinds  which  It  was  ^nown  -""^  gr  V^^^^ 

while  those  kinds  about  t^";  ""^"^/^^"""'^teut  neglected, 
is  some  doubt  have  been  to  ^  S^^^f '  ^V^;  jarge  coUec- 
Another  season  we  We  to  see  pr,^;^"^^^  „^f  Hybrid 
tions,  and  also  for  (say  six  V^^^\°lJ^'^  \i  China, 

China,   Gallica     H.   Bourbon    Bourbon     M.^^-^  ^.^^  ^^^ 

„,,  „ere    Tea,  &c.     In  'h-  -"-J  ^^^  t,tSion  wiU  not,  as  i. 

Gloriosa  properly  ■^^P"^",''=t;,\f  „,e"t.  b" 'confined  to  certam 
the  case  now  to  a  S'^f  "  ™f  jhe -kinds  sent  by  Mr. 
popular  varieties.     The  best  ol  to  ^ 

bobson  were  E'--  Sauvage  Ba  bon  G^  ^^^^^^^.^^^ 
Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  H'Sb^'^re  "  |'  ,j,^^ 

Devoniensis,  Celimene,  and  Angu^tme  ij  ^^^^^^ 
plants  were  b-Uhy  and  clean  b^r^  the  ^^  ^^^^.^^^^ 
lles.itute  of  colour,     ^e  srs   Lan^  ^1.0  ^.^     ^j.^^. 

of  Psyche,  Charles  Duval,  EU^  San'ag  ,       ^^^^^ 
bile,    Comte    d'Osmond      Z,"™/^'    ^„,  princess  d. 

Napoleon,  Due  d'Aumale,  Er^  «  C""  '_^^  Vernon,  Pro 
MeUlcnberg,  Cramoisie  superieure  D>  na      ^^^^  ^^^^,^ 

=;:? r  Ctlerar  thr»>.b'  have  been,  bu 
ne^Uy  they  evinced  good  management. 
Of  CUT  RosBS,  those  from  Messrsjaul  of  Ch  sh-t 

were  the  finest,  and  were  ?->'"^f '^^".d  ,Tngle  had  aver 
dozen  or  more  flowers,  and  being  placed    '   g  ^^^^ 

fine  eflect.     They  consisted    »     Charles    u  ^ 
Desprez,  Bouquet  i  Flore,  Crested  Projnce^W^^  ^^^ 
Lamarque,  General  Alard,   Gram  d  "r  ^^^ 

choulteres,  Celimenc,  Amiable  Q"^™^,'^         ^^etne 
nette,    Acidalie,    Emilie    Courier     Febcitep     P^^^^_ 
Edward  Jesse,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Josepn 
Aubernoir,  African  Black    Duchess  o*la_. 


la\ively  excellent,  by  Mr.  l^°b"t  on.-oeu_  _...-  ^^^^^_^^._.  ^^^.^^^  Black   Due  ess  o.u-,....-,    ^ 

came   from  Mr.  Doran,  gr.  to  Thos.   ""J^'j:-  I'  Bosanouet,  Charles  Sir,  ^ipbetS'  ^JP'^°°^^  '^.^. 

Leschenanltia    formosa     from    ^  •    Pool      oi^^^T^^'  ^^^^  ^,,,,d   Louis-Bnonapar  e  Mls^E Uiot,^^  ^^^.^^ 

Essex.-A  fine  Vl™'°/.S°''Pj;"a"eriifolia,  with  yellow  sis,  Perpetual  Rivers,  P.™'  •'^"f^aVay,  Bourbon  Quee 

?°''^°"t°M;'ZoWodfol7,  Erica  'ampuLcea,  Janne,  Cooate  de  Paris^^  Mad  -c  Lafr|y,  ^^^^^^ 

«-f::d^;i^t;^7w^^Dawson    .B.^ 
Pitcher  pi  nt  which  was  c  ,^^.^^    .etragona. 


nner  or    ».j>-o---  — 
June  feu;    devoniensis     General    Christiana.^^Gr^a 
dissima,    UuchessMontebello,    Prince  ^^^^ 

Blush  Provence,  D'Angrusseau,  Due  de^  , 

Duval,  White  Globe  Hip,  ^f't^j'^^  ^geduisan 
Chatelaine,  Paul  Joseph  aue^";^'^^^  i^' Xriomphe  d. 
Berryer,  Gen.  Foy,    Boula  de  Nanteua     i  V 

guerre,  Ohl,  Eugene  Barbot,  Bizarre  Mar     ^ 
!,enmark,  Madam  Hardy,   ^adJ  ^Jf  ^yl    „  Aubern. 

Sutherland,  William  J'l^^'  P""",°Miss  E  liolt.-T 
Robin  Hood,  Madame  Laffay,  and  Miss  i^ 

kinds  sent  by  Messrs.  «•  and  C.  Cobtett   ^  J^^ 

of  Chobham,  near  Bagshot,  were  W  'Uiam  Je^s^  ,^^^^^_ 

Lafl-ay,  Nural=a,  Royal  P'°'™'^'='  J"  Warrender, 
VictoV  lingo.   Bouquet  de  Flore     Lady  |^ 

mosa,  Acidalie,   Madame    DesprezKlcitepP 
Village    Maid,    M'dame  Marana     G  neia^  , 

Elise'sauv.ge.  The  arrangement  o  th  s^Co^  ^^^^^^ 
„therconfused,a„dmany  of  to  K.  ^^  ^ 

flowers.-From  ^r-  Francis    in  J  Roses,  consis 

were  a  collection  of  twenty-hje  goo^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
of    Ja 


,ery    much   admired.      The    curious    Erica    tetragona. 
Ind  a  tolerable  plant,  of  E.  ex.mia,  were  sent  by  Mr. 

diflora,  -"':  Sr  e-   fl-  -,a  S0^._^p^^^-„,,3^  ^   ^,„, 
TT'innerfect  bloom;  Cavendishii    and    ampul  acea, 
'  l;  7.  '.ood'^^  a  nee  plant  of  obbata,  and  another  of  am- 
la  v'ittau      Mr.  Robertson  had,  moreover,  good 
pullacea   vittata      Mr  ^.^j^  ventricosa  rosea, 

plants  of  a  variety  caled^an  ,  ^^ji,^    tricolor 

globosa.  and  fXTa    I'ba  -Mr   J  ckson's  coUec.'ion  con- 
elegans,  and  mflata  alOa.     i  rr-  eerinthoides,  a  fine 

^T"^1v"e;.;haC:i"«-'-'''-""^•™- 

1  ?         '  Iha      lacksoni     a  fine  plant ;    Massoni,  in  good 
^i^^t^i^^^l^^^^^^^'^^    Bene 
'T'V  of  I   iub    a    4feeVhish,  and  4  feet  through,  very 

P'Xbe"   -Mesl'rs.  Fairbairn,  Nurserymen  of  Clapham  i,,„  tillage   Maid,   inompu=  ...   ^-     • 

vittata,  eximia,   cuoica   ma]or,  ,',,      -a   tricolor    L'Anglaise,     La 

ooniana,  princeps,  procumbens,  tiicolor  (Lee  s;  .      . 

elegans,  impulsa,   sangmnolen  a     and  the   pret  y 

SaviUiana.      These    plants    were    '"    exo^^n 

and  promise  to  make  admirable  =P"'"^™!--f' '°"„ior  ; 

Epps',  of  Maidstone,  the  plants  "°  -^;^^^°^,'™  cosa 

tricolor    (Lee's),    a   good    plant,    Savdhana.    ''en 

superba,.^carnea,  glohosa  an.d^rosea,^gemm,fera,  ex^^^^^ 

nd  amn 


:  a  collection  of  twenty-nve  b--   .    — ^ 
[aune    Desprez,    Aug-^'^me  LaffaV  Sueen  of  I 
e  Marie,  L-^-pia^trLattu;,   Louis-Bu 
mark,   Triomphe   de   Plant.er     i.a  ,  ^^^^^ 

paHe,    Madam    New"^an,  J .  hato   Jes    ,     ^^       ^^ 
marque,  Devoniensis,  General  boyezp       ^^.^ 

'HelLXdVEorS-  auefn  orBo'urbons. 
Helene,    ^""1      ,  ,,        prions    nroduced    a    I 

Comte    de     Pans.  -  Mi.    ^ripps    P^ 


L'Anglaise,    La     Paciole,    Daphne     and    La    C 
braine-Moss  Roses  were  produced   by  Messrs. 

the    best    of    Messrs.   Cobbett  s    were     "J"  4    > 

carnea    kiouu=o  ».•-   •  J^^".  6-" -     -,.     ,„;     |;fi„     T  uxemboure,     Blush,     and    Mousseuse 

Jubata,  iarnTfl'oL   alba,    inflala,    metulifiora    bicolor.  |  hfie,  ^Lux^emb^  J^,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^„,,,,d  by 
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teurg,  and  some  of  them  were  so  incorrectly  named 
that  we  did  not  take  a  note  of  them.  The  best  were 
from  Mr.  Siowe,  of  Bayfordbary  Purk  ;  and  Mr.  But- 
tery, gr.  to  F.  Raymond  Symonds,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Park. 
Surrey.  Mr.  Slowe's  consisted  of  Cerise,  Bourbon 
Queen,  Beauharnais,  Madame  Laffay,  Cramoisie  supe- 
rieure,  Hyniene,  Paris,  Goubatt,  Carmine  Superb, 
Elise  Sauvage,  Gigantesque,  Marjolin,  Mrs.  Bo- 
sanquet,  and  Caroline.  Mr.  Buttery's  compristd 
Crimson  Perpetual,  Aime  Vibert,  Emilia  Courtier, 
Beauty  of  Billiard,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Augustine  Mar- 
jet,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Jaane  Desprez,  Cramoisie  supe- 
rieure,  Triomphc  de  Ptantier,  Unique,  Fabvier,  Phoenix. 
Armosa,  Crimson,  Madame  Desprez,  and  Euphrosine. 
— Mr.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Lord  Howe,  at  Gopsali,  and  Alex- 
ander Rowland,  Esq.,  also  contributed  Roses;  but  their 
flowers  were  over-blown,  and  neither  collection  con- 
tained any  very  remarkable  kinds,  which  have  not  been 
before  noticed. — Mr.  Cock,  of  Cbiswick,  sent  some  fine 
Balsams  in  small  pots  ;  and  two  magni.'icently-grand 
Wardian  cases  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Potts,  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  they  were  glazed  with  the  finest  sheet-glass, 
and  the  framework,  which  was  Gothic,  was  all  gilded. 
M^e  cannot  imagine  a  finer  piece  of  furniture  for  a  draw- 
ing-room than  one  of  these  cases,  nor  a  liner  habitation 
for  plants  while  in  the  drawing-room. 

We  have  had  so  much  .to  say  in  favour  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Fruit  on  former  occasions,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  we  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  our 
admiration  of  it.  We  might  be  very  concise,  and  in  a 
few  words  say  it  was  all  excellent,  and  that  would  be  the 
truth  ;  but  as  there  was  some  variety  as  to  the  degrees 
of  excellence,  we  must  in  justice  to  the  exhibitors 
enter  into  a  detailed  account.  In  former  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  remind  fruit  cultivators  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  maintaining  the  character  of  English  gar- 
deners in  ihe  fruit  department,  but  this  season  they  have 
come  voluntarily  forward  and  proved  Low  excellent  their 
management  is.  We  were  happy  to  remark  among  the 
exhibitors  the  gardeners  of  their  Majesties  the  Queen  and 
Queen  Dowaiier. — In  the  Collections,  Mr.  Spencer,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  exhibited  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent Providence  and  Queen  P-nes,  fine  Cannon  Hall, 
Muscat,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Frontignan  Grapes,  ex- 
cellent Cabul  Melons,  with  beautifully-coloured  and 
ripened  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Bellegarde  and  Noblesse 
Peaches.  To  this  collection  the  first  Prize  was  awarded, 
and  certainly  it  was  highly  deserving  of  it,  for  the  fruit 
was  perfect. — Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, had  fine  Queen  Pines,  but  not  so  well  swelled  as 
usual;  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Melons,  witti 
Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Strawberries,  and  Cherries. — Mr. 
Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  also  sent  fine  Pines, 
Melons,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  very 
good,  with  Peaches,  Nectdrines,  Cherries,  and  Currants. 
— From  the  garden  of  J.  U.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Elm  Grove, 
Roebampton,  Mr.  Parker  produced  verygood  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  St.  Peter's,  and  Muscat  Grapes,  with  mag- 
nificent Neciarines  and  Peaclies.  and  some  fiae  Melons. — 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapfs,  and  some  excel- 
lent Melons,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bailey,  gr.  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  good  Melons,  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
Currants,  and  Gulden  Harvey  Apples  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, by  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  J.  Disney,  E^q.  ;  and  a 
tolerable  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  Peddrick,  gr. 
to  H.  Pownall,  Esq. — The  Pines  were  all  good,  but  the 
mofct  penect  specimen  in  the  exhibition  was  a  Queen 
grown  by  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  Jas.  Thorn,  Esq.  This,  we 
were  informt-d  by  Mr.  Hamp,  had  been  grown  on  the 
tank  system  of  heating,  and  cert.>inly  the  fruit  was  as 
fine  as  could  be  desired. — Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Wjndham,  at  Petworth,  sent  very  excellent  Providence 
and  Queen  Pines. — Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq., 
the  fcame  ;  and  very  superior  Providence  Pines  also  came 
from  Mr.  Belton,  gr.  to  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  of  Nostell 
Priory.— Mr.  Sellers,  gr.  to  L.  V.  Watkins,  Esq.,  had 
8ome  fine  Envilles  ;  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to 
Col.  Baker,  some  fine  Queens ;  and  Mr.  Cunter  and  Mr. 

Wiimot,  of  I^lewnrIh,  sent  some  very   fine  fruit Mr. 

Brown,  gr.  to  C-  W.  Packe,  Esq., contributed  somegood 
Provide-ice  Pines  ;  Mr.  Drjdeii  some  good  Envilie  and 
Providence;  but  the  Envilie,  Providence,  and  Otaheite 
Pines  from  the  garden  of  Lady  Uo  le,  at  Bicton.  did  not 
noaiotain  the  character  of  that  esiablishment. — Of  Grapes, 
the  fineat  were  from  Mr.  Djtche,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Goodricke, 
and  Mr,  Hamp  ;  but  very  admirable  fruit,  a  little  injured 
by  packing,  was  aUo  nent  by  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to 
A.  Sinclair,  E^q.,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr,  Ingram,  of  the  Royul 
Gardens, \\  indhor,  whose  sort  was  called  the  Rojal  Albert, 
and  was  gro^-n  in  a  pot;  Mr.  Ailee,  gr.  to  II.  tieau- 
foy,  Kkj.;  Mr.  Dods;  Mr.  E.  Ddviefl,ijr.  to  G.Smith,  Esq.; 
Mr.  Cfiipleby,  gr.  to  H.  Benyon,  E»q.,  Leeds ;  Mr.  God- 
frey, gr,  to  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  Mr.  Par^on». 
Other  Grapcft  were  sent  by  Mr.  Dods  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  a^r. 
to  Lord  Howe;  Mr.Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Cister,  Ewq.  ;  Mr. 
Hendtri-on  ;  Mr.  M'Lcan,  gr.  to  the  MarqucHS  of  Down- 
•hire  ;  .Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Ansley ;  and  Mr.  Gib- 
ion,  nr.  10  Her  Majeity  ihe  Queen  Dowager.— Of  Mar- 
ket G«rdenf;r»p,  very  excellent  fruit  was  hcnt  by  Mr.  Davin, 
of  Birnet;  .Mr.  Wiimot,    Mr.    Mitchell,    of    Bri«ht()n  ; 

Mr,    Chapman,    of    Lambeth  ;    and    Mr.  Gunier. in 

Pcachei,  iiome  admirwbl'^  fruit  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Snow,  gr.  to  Earl  d«  Grey  ;  and  very  excellent  Pcaclie« 
and  .Necunnen  by  Mr.  Spencer;  Mr.  Ewing,  gr.  to  O. 
F.  Me>rick,  E.q.  ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  gr.  to  thd  Duke  of 
Bnckingfiam;  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  tb  ihc  Duke  n(  Suther- 
land;  and  Mr.  D^Ti^of  Oak-hill,  Barnct.  Some  very 
good  Pe>i(:he4Bnd  Nectarines  were  bIno  sent  by  Mr.  Cn]. 
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exceedingly  fine  ;  but  as  no  Prize  was  awarded,  we  sup- 
pose the  internal  examination  did  not  satisfy  the  Judges. 
— Mr.  Fleming  sent  two  very  fine  Cabul  Melons,  weighing 
10  lbs.  each  ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr,  to  Lord  Vernon,  sent  a 
very  splendid  specimen  <if  the  iloosainee ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  two  remarkably  fine  fruit  of  the  Beechwood. 
Mr.  M'Ewen  and  Mr.  Graham  had  likewise  some  good 
Beechwood  ;  and  other  good-looking  Melons  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Martou,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico  ;  Mr.  Banco, 
gr.  to  Dr.  Tarlelton,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H. 
Oddie,  Esq — A  bunch  of  the  fruit  of  Musa  Cavendisbii 
was  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society  ;  and  of  miscella- 
neous fruit,  some  fine  Greengage  Pluras  were  sent  from 
Her  Majesty's  Gardens,  \\' indsor. — Figs,  remarkably 
fine,  but  unknown,  from  Mr,  M'Ewen  ;  Cherries,  by  Mr. 
Meyers,  of  Brentford,  Mr.   Redding,  and   Mr.  Baxter; 

and     Circassian    Cherries,   by  Mr.    Peddrick Fastolflf 

Raspberries  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Youell ;  and  others, 
nearly  as  good,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson. — 
Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  sent  fine  Citrons  ; 
snd  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  remarkably  well-grown  Orange. — 
Some  fine  Myatt's  Pine  Strawberries  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Redding  ;  Turner's  Pine,  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Brentford  ; 
Apples,  well  preserved,  by  Mr.  J.  Fisli  ;  Cherries,  by 
Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  Moore  Disney,  and  Mr.  Elliott, 
gr.  to  T.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.;  Elton  and  Turner's  Pine 
Strawberries,  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  Cit:ron  des  Carmes  Pears, 
by  Mr.  M'Ewen  ;  and  some  handsome  Cucumbers,  by 
Mr.  Mills,  not  sent  for  competition,  grown  in  his  im- 
proved pit,  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  boilers  and 
tank,  "in  the  short  period  of  20  days  from  the  time  of 
planting." — Gooseberries  were  sent  by  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
Brentford  ;  and  some  seedling  varieties,  by  Mr.  J.  Fish. 

W^e  must  not  omit  some  beautiful  Honeycomb,  ob- 
tained at  Dover,  in  Nutt's  boxes,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Neighbour,  of  Holborn. 

Though  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  two  former  Exhi- 
bitions, and  the  season  having  been  a  very  long  one,  the 
display  of  Pelargoniums  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
growers,  for  having  produced  them  in  such  fine  condi- 
tion as  to  health,  and  quantity  of  bloom.  In  the  Ama- 
teurs' class  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  in  pots  of 
24  to  the  cast,  ihe  Gold  Banksian  in  this  class  was 
t-iken  by  Mr.  Stains,  whose  collection  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  : — Sunbeam,  Roulette,  Superbum,  Queen  of 
the  Eist,  Rising  Sun,  Alice  Gray,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Nestor,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Ma- 
tilda, and  Wonder. —  The  Silver  Gilt  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cock  for  Madame  Taglioni,  Pulchellum,  Unit, 
Juliet,  Sylph,  Conflagration,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Black  Dwarf, 
Symmetry,  Laura,  Hector,  and  Jessie. 

In  the  Nt7see,ymen's  Class  the  Gold  Banksian  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  his  collection  consisting  of 
Rosetta  superb,  Tipili,  Unit,  Nestor,  Pandora,  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  Witch,  Dara,  Symmetry,  Victoria,  Beauty, and 
Grand  Monarch. —  TkeSilverGUt,  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea, 
for  Witch,  Miss  Louisa  Stanley,  Excelsum,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Glory  of  Jersey,  Egbert,  Rising  Sun,  Elegans 
Novum,  Madeleine,  Albina,  White  Surrey,  and  King  of 
Saxony.  The  two  collections  of  12  varieties  in  12-sized 
pots,  were  from  Mr.  Catleugh  and  Mr.  Gaines ;  the  for- 
mer tnking  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  Nestor,  Selina, 
Sapphire,  Queen  of  Fairies,  Dido,  Lord  Mayor,  Made- 
leine, Matilda,  Tasso,  Armenia,  Constellation,  and  Cyrus 
superb. — Mr.  Gaines  received  the  Large  Silver  for  Ma- 
deleine, Egbert,  Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  Rising  Sun, 
Cid,  Antiope,  Mabel,  Triumphant,  Album  perfectum, 
Erectum,  Floridum,  and  Cyrus, 

The  exhibition  of  Fuchsias  was  greater  than  we  had 
seen  brought  together  at  any  former  period,  and  many 
fine  and  magnificent  specimens  were  exhibited  ;  but  good 
as  they  were,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  too 
great  a  similarity  in  the  colour,  and  these  elegant  flowers 
will  never  make  an  effective  display,  unless  the  sorts  are 
judiciously  chosen,  and  a  watchful  regard  paid  to  con- 
trast of  colour.  Each  collection  should  contain  the 
greatest  range  of  variety  the  flower  possesses. — The 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  and  to 
Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham  ;  the  former  collection  was 
composed  of  Decora,  Nobilissima,  Britannia,  Alata, 
Eclipse,  Robusta,  Paragon,  Eppsii,  Champion,  Pul- 
cherrima,  and  Defiance  ;  and  the  latter  of  Venus  Vic- 
trix,  E|ppsii,  Dalstoni,  Victory,  Stanwelliana,  Defiance, 
Biidegroom,  Kentish  Hero,  Insignis,  Conspicua  arborea, 
Chandlerii,  and  Magnified. —  The  Silver  Kniyhtian,  to 
Mr.Ayres,  gr.  to  W.Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands.  Blackheuth, 
f(ir  Aitractor,  Balloonii,  Stanwelliana,  Epps's  Marie, 
King  John,  Eppsii,  Speciosa,  Globosa  major,  Elegans, 
Exonien-iis,  Excelsa,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. —  The 
Slime  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Formosa  elegans,  Venus  Victrix,  Brock- 
mannii,  Epphii,  Stanwelli.ina,  Compacta,  Britannia,  De- 
fiance, Eclipse,  AlatQ,  Victory,  and  Robusta. —  The 
Silver  linnksian  Medal,  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for 
I.iineii,  Pulcherrima,  Robusla,  Defiance,  Exoniensis, 
Magnifica,  Fulgens,  Parugon,  Alata,  Britiinnia,  Brock- 
mannii,  and  Epp.iii  ;  and  the  snmc  Medal  for  the  col- 
lection from  Mesrtrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple-place,  which 
contained  the  following  flowers  : — Le  Cliinois,  Pul- 
eherrima,  'J'ricolor,  Furmosii  elegans.  Rosea  elegans, 
Ch>iuv(;rii,  Majesiica,  Closiot,  Eppsii,  Defiance,  Lady 
Wal-irinlniin,  and  Venus  Victrix. 

The  C  illections  of  Picortiics  and  Carnations  ap- 
peared to  uflord  gf  neral  gratification  ;  there  wu«  an 
excellent  display  of  these  beautiful  flowiTH,  which  nrc  un- 
queaiiotiably  rising  in  public  esti  mat  ion.  In  the  Amateurs' 
Ola-'H  tin;  f.'irfji-  Silmr  wm  Hvrnnlv.d  to  Mr.  C.  Emhleton, 
L;r.  K) 'J'.  Ilirniird,   I'a'i.,  whone    htfind  conlfiifntd  the   fol- 


-Wil.n..r'w  l>ri,w.-   ltnvn\. 


"'"  i'nnr.i: 


Douro,  Dickson's  Bride,  and  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Wild- 
man's  Isabella,  Burrough's  Lady  Douro,  Robinson's 
Nottingham  Hero,  Sharp's  Wellington,  La  Delicate,  and 
Read's  Favourite,  Burrough's  Mrs.  Bevan,  Waine's 
Victoria,  Brinkkr'a  Lady  Chesterfield,  Giddt-n's  Miss 
Desborougli,  Teaser,  and  Vespasian,  Hogg's  Queen  of 
England,  Burrough's  Lady  Peel,  and  Mrs.  Benyon,  Ely's 
Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  Annersley's  Sanspariel, — 
G.  Edmonds,  Ei^q.,  W^andsworth,  received  the  Silver 
Knighlian  Medal  for  W^illmer's  Prince  Royal,  Barraod's 
Bride,  Borderer,  and  Eclipse.  Burrough's  Mrs.  Bevan, 
Annersley's  Sanspariel  and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  Jessop's 
Sir  W.  Middleton,  Cox's  Victoria  Regina,  Wildmaa's 
Isabella,  Wain's  Victoria,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge, 
Kirtland's  Wellington  and  Princess  Augusta,  Wood's 
Lady  St.  John,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Gidden's  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Princess  Royal,  Teaser,  and  Don  Juan,  Lady 
Flower,  Garrat's  Lady  Dacre,  Brinkler's  Conductor,  and. 
Crask's  Queen  Victoria. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class, 
the  Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Dickson, 
of  Acre-lane,  whose  stand  contained  as  follows  : — Bar- 
rand's  Portia  and  Cornelius,  Sharp's  Gem,  Criterion,  La 
Delicate,  and  Agitator,  Dickson's  No.  10,  No.  2,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Charles  Stamford,  No.  8,  and  No.  6,  Bur- 
rough's Mrs.  Bevan,  Gidden's  Vespasian,  Hero  of 
Nottingham,  W^ildman's  Isabella,  Gidden's  Lydia  and 
Teaser,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge, 
Beauty  of  Reading,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Wain's  Queen  Victoria,  and  WiU;ner's  Prince 
Royal. — The  2d  Prize,  Silver  Knightian  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs,  Norman  of  Woolwich,  for  Ely's 
Field  Marshall,  Halliday's  Henrietta,  Crask's  Victoria, 
Wain's  Queen  Victoria,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge, 
Sharp's  Gem,  Barrand's  Bride  and  Eclipse,  Norwicli 
Rival,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Wildraan's  Isabella, 
Burrough's  Lady  Flower  and  Lady  Douro,  Bennet'a 
Seedling,  Garrat's  Champion,  Woolwich  Beauty,  Gid- 
den's Vespasian,  Lady  Dacre,  Purpurea  elegans,  Halli- 
day's Fair  Phillis,  Sharp's  Invincible,  Robinson's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lovegrove's  No.  5,  and  Purple  Perfection. 
Silver  Banksian. — Mr.  H.  Ward,  Woolwich,  for  Martin's 
Prince  Albert,  Gidden's  Lady  Dacre,  Burrough's  Lady 
Flower,  and  Mrs.  Bevan,  Green's  Queen,  Crask's 
Victoria,  Annette,  Trude's  Queen  Victoria,  John's 
Prince  Albert,  Wilson's  Miss  Fanny  Irby,  Brinkler's 
Lady  Chesterfield,  Barnard's  Mrs  Barnard,  Martin's 
Queen  of  Violets,  Willmer's  Prince  Royal,  Sharp's  Invin- 
cible, and  Countess  De  Grey,  Gidden's  Vespasian, 
Burrow's  Jim  Crow,  Seedling,  Purple  Perfection,  Dick- 
son's Trip  to  Cambridge,  Wain's  Queen  Victoria,  Wood's 
Lord  Hitchbrooke  ;  and  Ihe  same  Medal  to  Mr.  Willmer 
of  Sunbury,  whose  collection  consisted  of  Gidden's  Sir 
R.  Peel,  Miss  Desborough  and  Vespasian,  Hufton's 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Burrouj^h's  Miss  Jane,  and  Aurora, 
Willmer's  Queen,  Barrand's  Portia,  Cornelius  and  Bor- 
derer, Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Brinkler's  Fairy 
Queen,  Willmer's  Peter  the  Great,  Miss  Browning,  an  t. 
Prince  Royal,  No.  10.  Sharp's  Cleopatra,  Kirtland  s 
Princess  Augusta,  Trude's  Queen  Victoria,  Ely's  Mrs. 
Horner,  Field  Marshall  and  Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Hogg's  Lady  Adand,  and  Newell's  Harlequin.  Car- 
nations.—  The  Large  Silver,  in  the  Amateurs'  Ciess, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Emhleton,  gr.  to  J.  Barnard,  E-q., 
for  Jaques's  Iris,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Seedling, 
Snook's  Defiance,  Cartwri^ht's  Rainbow,  Dalton's  Lan- 
cashire Lass,  Holmes's  Count  Paulina,  Brook's  Flora's 
Garland,  Grey's  Mary,  Willmer's  AmaCo,  Hero  of 
Middlesex,  and  Conquering  Hero,  Seedling,  Mansley's 
Beauty  of  Woodliouse,  Wilson's  George  IV.,  Squire's 
Defiance,  Soorn's  BIdomsbury,  Hogg's  Colonel  of  the 
Blues,  Wood's  William  IV,  Maud's  Rauston,  Ely's 
Leviathan,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Barnard's  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  and  Seedling.  In  the  Nuiserymen's  Class 
the  Large  Silver  was  given  to  the  Messrs.  Norman,  of 
Woolwich,  for  Squire's  Defiance,  Ely's  Lady  Ely, 
Regulus,  and  John  Wright,  Shenning's  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, Willmer's  Solaiider,  Defijince,  and  Conquering 
Hero,  Wilson's  Harriet,,  Martin's  Splendid,  Hale's  Prince 
Albert,  Franklin's  Queen  of  Hearts,  Calcot's  Juba, 
Mil  wood's  Premier,  and  Robert  Burns,  Bucknell's 
Ulysses,  Count  Paulina,  Lady  Gardener,  Cartwright's 
Rainbow,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Strong's  Duke  of  York, 
Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford,  Hugo 
Meynell. — To  Mr,  Wiilmer,  of  Sunbury,  the  Silver 
Knightian^  for  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon,  Lady  Eiy,  Addea- 
brook's  Lydia,  Willmer's  Telemachus,  Endymion,  Solan- 
der,  Prince  of  Wales,  DukeofYork,  Conquering  IIero,and 
Hero  of  Middlesex,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Jones's  Ringleader,  Appleby's 
Princeof  Wales,Strong's  DukeofYork,  Mansley's  Beauty 
of  Woodhouse,  TwitchetL's  Don  John,  Pond's  Ludy  of  the 
Lake,  Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Cliristian's  Excellent, 
Holmes's  Count  Paulina,  Hogi;'a  Colonel  of  tlie  Blues, 
Ashworth's  Miss  Walker. —  The  Silver  Banksian,  to 
Mr.  H.  Ward,  Woolwich,  for  Hale's  Prince  Albert, 
Ward's  Sir  Geo.  Ilosie,  Calcot's  Brutus,  Holmes's 
Count  Paulina,  Giddens'  Sir  R.  Peel,  Puxley's  Prince 
Albert  and  Queen,  AJdenbrook's  Lydia,  Milwood's 
Premier,  Jacques's  Iris,  Mansley's  Euclid,  Martin's 
Splendid,  WiLson's  Harriet,  Strong's  Esther,  Smith's 
Mrs.  Betts,  Hogg's  Epaminondas,  Dalton's  Lancashire 
Lass,  Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Lusciilles's  Queen  of 
Sheb;i,  Rainforth's  Gunieboy,  Lnns's  Ringleadt-r,  Nix's 
Lady  Chetwynde,  Bearh'sH,  Sir  G.  Osborne,  Willtncr's 
Miss  Browning. — CertlOeatc,  to  Mr.  Willmi^r,  Jun., 
King's  Road,  for  Parker's  Queen  of  England,  Snooka's 
l^efiancc,  Stone's  Viiiius,  Male's  Prince  Albert,  Wdlmer's 
DuchcHS  of  Ki;rit,  Endyniion,  Miir(|ueHs  of  Anglesey, 
No.  IQ(i.  and  Solandiir,  Wnod's  William  IV..  CresweU's 
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Srcasley's  Mary  Ann,  Fletcher's  Ducliess  of  Devon- 
s&we,  Tally-bo,  Elliot's  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Hodges's 
jyiiGebius,  Wilson's  Ilarriet,  Parker's  Sophia,  Marquess  of 
G'ranby,  Nntford  Hero,  Hoyle's  Lovely  Nancy,  and 
Wifs  Colonel  Wainman. —  The  same  to  Mr.  W.  Catleugh, 
four  Cartwri^ht'a  Rainbow,  Headley's  Defiance,  Puxley's 
Adelaide  Pusley*s  Gem,  seedlings  194,238,172,196, 
im,  251,  Pusley's  Lady  Peel,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
Kojaf,  a7>d  Prince  Albert,  Will's  Beauty,  Lodge's  True 
BrJto^n^  Hogg's  Lady  Rowley,  Low's  Marquess  of  West- 
rossstei,  Jacques's  Iris,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Twitchett's 
©Oa  J-ohn,  Catleugh's  Lady  Broughton,  Wakefield's 
Paai  Pry,  Strong's  Duke  of  Bedford. 

SsF-DLiNGS Certificates  were  afiarded  to  the  follow- 

ZTDg  Seedlings  :— To  Mr.  Gaines  for  a  seedling  Pelargo- 
suiani  Earned  Duchess  of  Lcinster,  a  clear,  bright  flower, 
Maaige-pink  under  petals,  with  a  dash  of  scarlet  in 
tfae  top  petals  ;  it  opens  well  and  flowers  freely — 
Ms.  Kendall  for  a  seedling  Fuchsia  named  Erecta 
elugtan^r  a  well- formed  variety,  bright  carmine  tube 
sod  8epal&,and  purple  corolla — Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury, 
ftp  a  yurple  Flake  named  Mayo,  a  flower  of  good  proper- 
ties.; aad  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  a  purple 
FacoQee  named  B(?«M/i',  alight-edged  purple,  well-formed, 
with,  the  colour  uniform  and  unbroken. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Affys/Hre  Horticultural  Societi/,  June  25. —This  was  the  first 
JExhihition.  The  disi>lay  of  flowers  was  excellent  ^  the  Pelar- 
^Dinms,  Calceolarias,  and  Fuchsias  were  beautiful,  and  con- 
etitntetJ  Che  greater  part  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Heaths,  a  class 
flf  Sowers  becominp:  every  year  more  jjopular,  from  Mrs.  Hamil- 
tnn  and  .J.  Miller,  Esq.,  were  very  fine.  Among  Greenhouse 
Wants,  we  observed  a  specimen  of  Pimelea  decussata,  from 
Wie  ^rdcn  of  Mrs.  M'Taggart ;  it  measured  4  feet  in  height  and 
Uifoot  ^  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  covered  from  top  to 
ftioltsm  with  llowers.  Among  Herbaceous  Plants  was  a  fine 
aPentstemon  cobcea,  from  the  gardens  of  M.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Cr^enhouse  Plants:  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Pimelea  decussata,  Ges- 
Sierareflexo,  Erythrina  Crista  galli.  Erica  vestita  alba,  and  E. 
breviflora.  PeluTgoniums:  Mr.  Hunter,  forWitch,  Decorum,  and 
A^eedliBS'.  Best  7,  Mr.  Hunter,  for  a  Seedling  called  Medona, 
Ki'euzi,  Priory  Queen,  Lord  Mayor,  Evandine,  and  Victory. 
JSerdaceous  Plants:  Mr.  Naismith,  for  Peutstemon  cobcea,  and 
atiJac  Rodtet.  BeU  13,  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Cypripedium  specta- 
Me,  Cypripcdium  pnbescens,  Dodecathecn  media  elegans,  D. 
Taiedia  a\ba.  Campanula  granriis.  Gladiolus  byzantinus,  Lupinus 
pqlyphyllus,  &c.  Pnnsies:  Mr.  Naismith,  for  Ayrshire  Lass, 
Warerley.  Lord  Montgomery,  Eclipse,  Diana  Vernon,  Criterion, 
B^oiiet  I>e  Foe,  Flora  M'Donald,  Complete.  Ivanhoe,  Queen 
'VicEoTia,  Miss  Chalmers,  and  Angelica.  Cinerarias:  Mr.  Nais- 
mith, for  Grandis,  Incomparable,  and  Royal  Blue.  Fuchsias: 
iflfr.  Hunter,  for  Venus  Victrix,  Monypennii,  and  Fulgens  mag- 
aifiora.  Hflaths:  Mr.  Hunter,  for  five  varieties  of  Ventricosa. 
JtJiHiage.llra  articles  were  a  collection  of  Azaleas  and  American 
fljants,  from  Mr.  Smith,  Monkwood  Grove.  A  beautiful  display 
Of  Cacti,  Azaleas,  and  a  good  Statice  arborea,  from  Roselle. 
P&iOT  ataJks  uf  Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb,  weighing  3lbs.  each, 
ftomthe  Nursery  of  T.  Imrie  and  Sons.  Acacia  pulchella, 
Aehiaw.neslongiflora,  Erica  superba.Eoroniapicnata,  and  a  few 
fine  Calcrolarias,  from  Mr.M.  Hamilton.  Medals  were  awarded 
to  ^Jlr.  Naismith,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  P.  decussata; 
tw J?f.  iCirk,;and  for  Troi;reohim  tricolorum  ;  to  Mr.  Hunter  for 
FjMihsia  Laiiei^  to  Mr.  Naismith  for  Fuchsia  fulgens  multiflora  ; 
to  Mr.  Hunter  for  Fuchsia  globnsa  splendida  ;  and  to  Mr.  Pol- 
5oc6  for  Ayrshire  Lass  Pelargonium.— J^j-sAire  Agriculturist. 

Si;6ing-ian  Hm-ticidtjiral  Socitti/,  June  S. —This  was  the  first 
srweting  for  the  season.  The  specimens  most  worthy  of  notice 
■were  a  beautiful  Cactus  speciosissimus,  from  S.  Needham,  Esq., 
tire  Rev.  Mr.  Mainwaring's  Euphorbia  splendens,  Sir  W.  Stan- 
ley's (>ncriitum  flexuofium  and  Azalea  indica.  There  were  a 
Rre^l:  number  of  choice  Pelargoniums,  amongst  which,  Joan 
d'Arc  and  Beauty  of  Ware,  from  II.  Littledale,  Esq.,  were  much 
adniircd.  The  Fruits  generally  were  good,  consisting  of  Black, 
JJntf  White  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Cherrie.s.  The  following  Prizes 
'W€3nBv/anlc<l:  —  OrcfiidaceousPlimt:  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Sir 
"W.  M,.  Stanley,  Bart.  Stove  Plant :  Euphorbia  splendens,  Kev. 
J.  Mamwaring.  Greenhouse  Plant :  Azalea  indica.  Sir  W.  Stan- 
ley. Pelargonium:  J oa.a  d'Arc,  H.  Littledale,  Esq.  Fudisias: 
GIoSoEQ  maxima,  G.  J.  Wainwright,  Esq.  Collection  of 
G;>et7rfboui!e  Plants:  1,  Salvia  patens,  Statice  arborea,  Lych- 
nis folgens.  Erica  prsegnans,  and  E.  tricolor  elegans,  Sir 
"W.  Stanley;  2,  Gloxinia  maxima,  Acliimenes  longiflora,  Mar- 
tyuia  fragrans,  Boronia  serrulata,  itc.  Rev.  J.  Maiowaring, 
B^Tgomums :  1 ,  Coronation,  Bridesmaid,  Vulcan,  Lady  Douroj 
Orange  Boven,  Queen  Dowager,  H.  Littledale,  Esq;  2,  Sylph, 
I*ois  Quatorze,  Cerito,  Alexandrina,  Corinne,  Joan  d'Arc  H. 
Winch,  Esq.  Four  Ditto:  \,  J yihA,  Coronation,  Erectura,  and 
ava.b3l,  Sir  W.  St^inley;  2,  Decorum,  Beauty  of  Ware,  Barratt's 
British  Queen,  Grand  Duke.  H.  Littledale,  Esq.  Fuchsias-  1 
lrj,CQlor,Vjctoria,  Monypennii,  Curtisii,  Enchantress,  and  fuU 
rens.  Sir  W.  Stanley;  3,  Venus  Victrix,  Britannia,  Enchantress. 
^r!L  l":,'"''^  mag.iifica,  J.  T.  Raynes.  Esq.  Verbenas:], 
Qoep,  Perfection,  Henderbonii.  rosea  odorata,  variegata,  and 
!^H  T  ^  H  Winch,  Esq. ;  2.  Ignea,  Rubens.  Pulchra,  Hislopii, 
?^Jk  "r^'l-  ^v*^""-*^'  Esq.  Best  Greenhouse  Playit :  Aphe 
W  ^W*^ 'J^''^'''y^^'''"''y- ^^^^'^''"^•'^■^'""^^GesneraCooperii. 
W-Sbarp,  Ssq.— Liverpool  Mail. 

Bf:%cHuru  Tulip  Show,  June  IsZAt  a  Meeting  of  the  Tulin- 
IJ^vers  o    BUokburn  and  its  neigbbourhood,  the  foUowhfg 

Sw  pT'"-  ^T'^Vn'i^  ^""  ^^  ^'^  ^^''"'''  containing 
^a£aU-ar.  Phcenix,  La  belle  Narinne,  Lewold,  La  belle  Annette 
aiul  Unique,  Mr.  T.  Chippindale ;'  2,  Trafalgar,  Incomua: 
jable  B.zar.  e.  Vmiet  Winner,  Violet  h  fond  Noir,  Due  de  B°Sni6 
acd  t/n.que.  Mr.  N.  Briggs.  Three  Blooms.-  1  Dake  of  Lan^ 
MS  «,  B>eu  Fait,  and  WMworth,  Mr.  E.  Hodgson;  2  Duke  of 
^eilmgton,  Violet  Winner,  and  Heroine,  Mr.  T.  Chipp^ndlle 
^Mcrfeivs  two  in  each  Cluss:  1,  Arlette,  Mr.  J.  Houlker  3 
ted}-  Crewe,  Mr.  W.  Hargrcaves-l,  Sancta  Sophia.  Mr  T  Chiu' 
pindale;  2,  Saint  Sebastian,  Mr.  R-  Kemp-l,  Duke  of  Hamil 
tBn,  Mr.  X  Houlker;  2,  Charbonier,  Mr.  J.  f-joulker  SWA- 
UUm  d-  Or,  Mr.  N.  Briggs;  2,  White  Flag,  Mr.  N."  Briggs" 
WauA/ea:  1,  Double  Buer,  Mr.  N.  Briggs.  Premier  Bloom- 
^shmgton,  Mr.  R.  Kemp.  First  Class.-  Trafalgar  Mr  N 
3in-gss-,  Parreu's  Liberty,  Mr,  J.  Houlker;  Duke  of  Welling' 
toil,  Mr.  C.Turner;  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  T.  Chippindale  • 
Surpass  Catafalque,  Mr.  E.Hodgson;  Catafalque  Snperieure' 
Mr.  H.  Seed;  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Kemp.  Seco7id  Class' 
^^ofetTVinner,  Mr.  T.  Chippindale;  Washington,  Mr.  W  Har 
gUCE-TES;  Mungo,  Mr.  R.Riding;  Mbitre  partout,  Mr  J 
Houlker V  Demt  roc,  Mr.  R.  Kemp;  Laura,  Mr.  N.  Briggs  ■  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Mr.  T.  Chippindale.  Third  Class.-  Wallworth.'wr 
iL,. Hodgson;  Do-little,  Mr.  AV,  Wilkinson;  Lady  Crewe,  Mr. 
^•.  Tfoalker  ;  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  R.  Riding  ;  Ko.;e  Carnense,  Mr 
T- CJiippindale;  Rose  Celina,  Mr.  R.Riding;  Heroine,  Mr  E 
Hodgson.  Fourth  Class:  Abercroraby,  Mr.  J.  Houlker  ■  lucom- 
paraTjle  Bizarre,  Mr  W.  Hargreaves;  Phcenix  and  Lustre  de 
1/eaate,  Mr.  E.Hodgson;  Albion,  Mr.  H.  Seed  ;  Turner's  Black 
Pnncp,  Mr.  N.  Briggs;  Ecaute  Frappante,  Mr.  E.  Hodgson. 
^th  Class:  VnkjMjw  II,   Mr.    E.  Hodgson;    Roi  de  Siam^Bk 


Mr.  W.  Hargreaves;  Prince  de  Large.ss,  Mr,  R.  Ainsworth  ; 
Fudler,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Sixth  Class.-  Rose  Unique  and  Rose 
Vesta,  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson  ;  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  T.  Chippindale; 
lioi  de  Cerise,  Mr.  R.  Ainsworth;  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  E. 
Hodgson;  La  Vandyke,  Mr.  W.  Wilkinsou  ;  Lord  Hill,  Mr  .  N. 

Brigirs.  

Cambridge  Florists'  Societu,  June  20. — Ro-Jes  were  present  in 
great  varieiy.  Ranunculuses  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen 
them.  Pansies  were  of  good  size  and  first-rate  shape.  The 
following  Prizes  were  awarded  :— Ranunculuses. — White  ground 
Spotted:  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Crisp;  Mason's  Nova,  Mr. 
Ready;  Maid  Marian,  Mr.  R.  Heaitly ;  Esther,  La  Tendresse, 
and  Esther,  Mr.  Catline.  Dark  Purple;  Variatre,  Mr.  Crisp; 
Superbus,  Mr.  Ready ;  Variatre,  Mr.  Catling  ;  Bishop  Von  Lima, 
Superbus  and  Variitre,  Mr.  Ready.  Yellow  ground  Spotted  : 
Andromache,  Mr.  Crisp;  Andromache,  Mr.  Ready;  Pucella, 
Mr.  R.  Headly;  L'Arbrisseau,  Mr.  Catling;  Grand  Monarque 
and  Andromache,  Mr.  Ready.  Rose  and  Pink:  Ajax,  Rose 
Unique,  Alphonso,  Duchess  of  Richmond.  Aluhonso  and  Rose 
Unique,  Mr.  Catling.  White  Edged:  Maid  Marian,  Madeline, 
and  La  Singulaire,  Mr.  R.  Headly;  Dorcas,  Mr.  Ready;  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  R.  Headly  ;  LaSingulaire,  Mr.  Catling.  Light  Purple 
and  Grey;  Nomius,  Mr.  Crisp;  Porcis,  Amstamus,  Othello, 
Barnnc^s  Percy,  and  Nomius,  Mr.  Ready.  Orange  :  Cedo  Nulli, 
Orange  Braban^on.  Prince  ot  Orange,  and  Orangiere,  Mr.  Crisp  j 
Black:  Condorcet,  Naxara,  and  Coudorcet,  Mr.  Catling;  Black 
Prince.  Naxara,  and  Kempeufeldt.  Mr.  R.  Headly.  Buff:  Cox's 
Buff,  Fair  Quaker,  Coleure  de  Perle,  and  Cox's  Buff,  Mr.  Crisp; 
Red  and  White  Striped:  Le  Temeraire,  Oilillet  Parfaite,  Le 
Temeraire,  and  CEillet  Due,  Mr.  Crisp.  Olive:  Bouquet  Sans- 
pareil,  Pherobasis,  Harvey's  Olive.  Jaune  en  Pompadour, 
Bouquet  Sanspareil,  and  Hortensis,  Mr.  Crisp.  White;  La 
Favorite,  Mr.  Crisp;  Pausanias,  Mr.  R.  Headly-.  White  Swan, 
^nowden,  Februa,  and  Pausanitis,  Mr.  Ready.  Yellow  ground 
Edged;  Headly's  King  James,  Albion,  Nestor,  Marshal  Ney, 
and  PuccUo,  Mr.  R.  Headly.  Crimson:  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr,  Catling;  Firebrand,  Newton,  Manlius,  and  Firebrand, 
Mr.  Crisp;  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Catling.  Yellow  and 
Sulphur:  A'irian,  Mr.  Crisp;  Eliza  and  Beroth,  Mr.  Ready; 
Suiphurea,  Mr.  R.  Headly  ;  Ghisee,  Mr.  Crisp  ;  Marquisate, 
Mr.  Ready.  Scarlet;  Jupiter,  Alphonso,  and  Rising  Sun,  Mr. 
R.  Headly  ;  Jupiter,  i\Ir.  Ready  ;  Rising  Sun,  and  Julius  Caesar, 
Mr.  R.  Headly.  Coffee  Colour:  Prince  George,  and  Theodat, 
Mr.  Crisp;  Versaillois,  Mr.  Citling;  Pherobasis,  Mr.  Ready; 
Prince  George,  Mr.  Catling;  Tlieodat,  Mr.  Ready.  Red  and 
Yellow  Striped:  Scarlet  "nd  Gold,  Melange  ues  Beaute, 
La  Soleil,  bcarlet  and  Gold,  and  Melange  des  Beaute, 
Mr.  Crisp.  Shaded  White  :  Princess  Charlotte,  Tillott's 
Blush,  St.  Jerome,  Tillott's  Blush,  and  St.  Jerome,  Mr. 
Crisp.  Mottled:  Thompson's  Queen,  Mr.  Catling;  Seedling, 
Shell,  and  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Headly  ;  Julienne,  .Mr.  Crisp. 
Pi»/fs.— Red  lace:  Buck's  Queen,  Mr.  Ready;  do.,  Mr.  R. 
Headly  ;  Mrs.  Childers  and  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Mr.  J.  Headland  ; 
Bond's  Seedling,  Mr.  Ready  ;  Mrs.  Childers,  Mr.  J.  Headland. 
Purple  Laced:  Duke  of  iNorthumberiand,  Mr.  J.  Headland; 
Norman's  Henry  and  Hodges's  Gem,  Mr.  R.  Headly;  Lovely 
Ann.  Mr.  Ready;  Hodges's  Gem  and  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Mr.  J.  Headland.  Rose  Pinks:  Wood's  Superb  and  Windsor 
Castle,  Mr.  Catling;  Wood's  Superb,  Mr.  R.  Haylock ;  Hare- 
field  Rose  and  Anna  Eoleyu.Mr.  Catling  ;  Wood's  Superb,  Mr. 
K.  Haylock.  Plain  Piuk  :  Conqueror,  Mr.  J.  Headland  \ 
Venus,  Parry's  Union,  Well's  Superb,  Conqueror,  and 
Parry's  Union,  Mr.  Catling.  Ruses. — Crimson ;  Uoule  de 
Nanteuil,  Mr.  J.  Sparrow;  Guerio's  Gift,  Mr.  H.  Green; 
George  the  Fourth,  Messrs.  Hudson;  Edmund  Keanand  Grande 
Craraoise,  Mr.  Twitchett.  Yellow:  China  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  Mr.  H.  Green;  do.,  Mr.  E.  Harris  ;  do., 
Mr.  H.  Green;  do.,  Mr.  J.  Sparrow.  D^ep  Blush:  Claude 
Duval,  Mr.  Catling;  Browne's  Superb,  Mr.  H.  Greene;  Pro- 
vence, Mr.  Ready;  Crested  Moss  and  Provence  Moss,  Mr.  R. 
Headly.  Striped:  Village  Maid,  Mr.  Ready.  Light  Blush  : 
Triomphe  de  Guerin.  Mr.  H.  Greene  ;  do.,  Mr.  Twitchett  ;  uo., 
Mr.  J.  Headland  ;  Fanny  Parrisot  and  Maiden's  Blush,  Mr. 
Twitchett.  Dark:  Miralba  and  General  Lamarque,  Mr.  H. 
Green;  Thornless  Violet,  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith;  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  Messrs.  Hudson  ;  do.,  Mr.  E.  Harris.  White :  Blanche 
fleur,  Mr.  J.  Sparrow  ;  do.,  Mr.  H.  Green;  Madame  Hardy, 
Mr.  Twitchett ;  Unique,  Mr.  J.  Edis;  Madame  Hardy,  Mr.  J. 
Sparrow;  do.,  Mr.  E.  Harris.  Crimson  Scarlet :  Brennup,  Mr. 
H.Greene;  do.,  Mr.  J.  Headland.  Mr.  H.  Green's  Prize  to 
Amateurs.— Pan  of  Rotes:  ),  Blanche  Fleur,  Village  Maid, 
Fanny  Parrisot,  George  IV.,  Triomphe  de  Guerin,  Provence, 
China  Ne  Pins  Ultra,  Fulgens,  and  Brennus,  Mr.  J.  Sparrow  ; 
2,  Yellow  Noisette,  Blanche  Fleur,  Provence,  Coronation, 
George  IV.,  Duke  of  Devonshire  JBeauty  of  BiLiarJ,  Duchess 
d'AngoulGme,  and  Brennus,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Pano/Aij::  1, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Crested  Moss,  Madame  Hardy,  Edmund 
Kean,  Brennus,.  and  Triomphe  de  Guerin,  Mr.  Twitchett;  2, 
Madame  Hardy.  George  IV.,  Blanche  Fleur,  Ne  Pius  Ultra.  Pro- 
vence, and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  E.  Harris.  Pan  of  Three: 
Duke  01  Devonshire,  Provence,  and  Blanche  Fleur,  Mr.  J. 
Boning.  Collections  of  Plants:  1,  Erica  mutabilis,  Ventricosa 
supcrba,  and  jasminiflora,  Spireea  japonica.  Petunia  supeiba, 
Pelargonium  tricolor,  Vinca  rosea,  and  picta,  Oncidium  pulvi- 
natum,  and  flexuosum.  Gloxinia  speciosa,  and  rubra,  Pimelea 
decussata,  Lantana  Sellowii,  Sedum  CEsruleum,  Swaiusona 
coronilliafoll^,  Mr.  A.  Biggs;  2,  Pentstemon  gentianoides, 
Petunia,  Enchantress,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
and  multiflora.  Clematis  florida.  Erica  ventricosa  superba. 
Pelargonium,  Victory,  and  Garth's  King,  Rhododendron 
ponticum.  Verbena  Thompsonii,  Pimelea  decussata,  Lotus 
Jacobieus,  Azalea  odorata,  Alstrceraeria  pelegrina,  Leschen- 
auUia  bitoba,  and  formosa,  Mr.  H.  Green.  Specimen  Plant : 
),  Fuchsia  globosa,  Mr.  A.  Biggs  ;  2,  Clematis Sieboldi,  Messrs. 
Hudbon.  txTfiA  PaizBs:  Alstroemeria  pulchella,  Mr.  Ready, 
—  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society,  June  19.— This  Exhibi- 
tion, .like  the  preceding,  was  well  attended.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded  :  —  Strawberries,  1,  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  G. 
Fisher;  2,  do.,  Mr.  Cumming.  Melon,  Green  Persian,  Mrs.  R. 
Foster.  Roses,  2,  Mr.  Gimson,  for  Madame  Dubarry,  Village 
Maid,  fulgens,  Blush  Hip,  Wellington,  George  the  Fourth, 
Ville  de  Bruxelles,  Duche.^se  d'Angoulfime,  Margined  I-Iip,  Las 
Casas,  Due  de  Cdyes,  Blush  Moss,  Luxembourg  Moss,  African 
Black,  White  Moss,  Tuscany,  Madame  Hardy,  grandissima,  La 
Volupte,  Bianchefleur,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Perpetual,  An- 
tiuous,  and  Brown's  Superb;  3,  Mr.  Green,  for  Globe  Hip,  Ma- 
dame Dubari  y,  Euphrosync,  Camieo  carnea, Amelia d'Abancourt, 
Kean,Nalba,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Cyrus,  BlanclieflLnir,  Royal  Mar- 
bled, Brennus,  Crested  Moss,  splendidissima,  Marbled  Kuperb, 
Madame  Hardy,  Brown's  Superb,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Beauty 
of  Billard,  Coronation,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  fulgens,  Antonius  ;  4.  Mr. 
GrccD,  for  Proving  Moss,  Blanchefieur,  Queen  of  Bourbons, 
Nelly,  Crimson  Moss,  Kean,  Pritice  Albert,  Coronation,  Madame 
Desprez,  General  Lamarque,  Luxembourg  Moss,  Unique,  Miss 
Chauncy,  Bernard,  Virgin  Rose,  Grand  Triumphant,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  fulgens,  Crested  Moss,  Cyrus,  Fulgorie,  Fanny 
Parissot,  and  Wellington;  3  varieties,  Mr.  Twitchett,  for  Ma- 
diime  Hardy,  Brennus,  and  Village  Maid.  Plants  in  pots,  2, 
Mr.  Green,  fur  Hydrangea  hortensis.  Pelargonium  Victory,  do. 
Gaines's  King,  Pentstemon  gentianoides coccineum,Alstrcemeria 
pelegrina,  Petunia  Enchantress,  Petunia  Seedling,  Petunia  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Fuchsia  Chandlerii,  do.  carnea.  Azalea  odorata, 
Clematis  florida,  Eiica  ventricosa  superba,  ventricosa,  Hartnelli 
bicolor,  Rhodoilendrou  ponticum,  Lotus  Jacobrcus,  Pimelea 
decussata,  VerbenaTluimpsonia,  and  2  Balsams;  2,  Messrs.  Hud- 
son, lor  Clematis  Sicboldii,  Cactusspeciosus,  Scotii,  and  Jenkin- 
sonii.    Fuchsia   Thorn psooia.    Calceolaria    bicolor,      Verbena 


Clt^matis  Sieboidii;  Messr-s.  Hudson,  for  Cactus  speciosissiraus. 
Fuchsias,  6  varieties,  1,  Mr.  Widoall,  for  Eppsii,  elegans,  nobilis- 
•^ima,  Frostii,  formosa  elegans,  multflora  ;  2,  Mr.  Green,  for 
fulgens,  Curtisii,  rosea,  elegans,  bicolor,  Youelli,  and  eleeans 
superba.  Amateurs,  2,  Messrs.  Hudson,  for  Curtisii,  globosa- 
major,  and  Chandlerii.  Extra  Vh.izp.s— Roses,  Mr.  Readv,  for 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  fulgens,  Brennus,  Provence,  Unique,  Moss, 
Madame  de  Frisby,  Tuscany,  Burning  Coal,  George  the  Fourth, 
Village  Maid,  and  Unknown.  Paonies,  Mr.  Gimson,  for 
Kawesii,  Humei,  odorata,  and  a\\3a..—Cambridge  Advertiser. 


Chichester  Horticultural  Sncietp,  June  15. — ^This  was  the  first 
meeting  for  this  year.  It  was  huld  in  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Diocesan  College,  which  are  beautifully  wooded  with. 
Acacias  and  other  rare  trees.  Several  prizes  were  awarded,  but 
we  have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  rewards  without  the 
names  of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


Royal  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  July  %. — This  was  the 
second  Exhibition.  The  show  of  flowers  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  previous  meeting.  Among  stove  plants  were  Cattleya,  Morri- 
sonii,  and  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  several  specimens  of  Achimenea 
and  Rondeletia  specioia.  Messr:i.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  showed— 
Hindsi-i  violacea.  H.  longiflora,  Clitoria  fulgens,  Echites  atropur- 
purea,  and  Pentas  carnea.  Fhuit. — The  prizes  were  awarded  aa 
\'o\\oyv:~Melo7i:  I.King's  Own  Green  Flesh,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.; 
2,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.,  for  the  same.  Cherries:  1,  Black  Heart,  J. 
Vivian,  Esq.;  2,  White  Heart,  Mrs.  Sampson.  Gooseberries: 
Yellow  Rockwood,  Mrs.  Sampson ;  greeu  or  white  Do.:  Wain- 
wright's  Green  Cream,  Mrs.  Sampson;  Do.:  red,  Wellington,  Mrs. 
Sampsnn.  Currants:  Knight's  Red,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
black  Do.:  Naples  Hlack,  Sir  C.  Lomon,  Bart.,  M.P.  Red  Rasp' 
berries:  Caroline,  Mrs.  Sampson.  Strawberries:  1,  Old  Pine,  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  Eart.,  M.P. ;  Do.,  2,  Carolina,  Plcv.  C.  Rogers.  Cherries: 
May  Duke,  Rev.  C.  Rogers.  Melon:  King's  Own, Rev. C.  Rogers. 
Flowers. — Stove  Plants:  1,  Achimenes  longiflora,  A.  grandiflora, 
Ardisia  crenulata,  Rqndeletia  speciosa,  Vinca  rosea,  Ixora  band- 
huea,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq. ;  2,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  Vinca  oculata,  Manettia  cordata,  Achimenes  longi- 
flora, Vinca  oculata  rosea,  J.Vivian,  Esq.;  3,  Achimenes  longi- 
flora, A.  grandiflora,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Clerodendron  splendens, 
Manettia  glabra,  AV.  M.  Tweedy,  Esq.  Orchidaceous  Plants:  1, 
Oncidium  papilio,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq.;  2,  Cattleya  Harrisonii,  G. 
C.  Fox,  Esq.  Greenhouse  Plants:  Lychnis  grandifiora,  SoUya 
saticifolia.  Petunia  rook's  nest.  Miller's  punctata,  Statice  pube- 
rula,  Viscaria  oculata,  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.;  specimen,  Hoya 
carnosa,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq.  Pelargoiiiums:  Le  Grand,  Nansilgans, 
Anna,  Atillabey,  Ignez  do  Castro,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.  Heaths: 
Eximia,  viridiflora,  ventricosa  praegnans,  and  ventricosa  superba, 
G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.  Fuchsias:  1,  Tricolor,  Augusta,  Exonien- 
sis,  Grovehilli,  Richardii  grandiflora,  Multiflora,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.; 
2,  Batesii.  I\lagnifica,  Exoniensis,  Tricolor,  Victoria,  Splendidis- 
sima, G.  C.  Fox,  Esq. ;  3,  Augusta,  Curtisii,  Middletonia,  Richardii 
grandiflora,  Monypennii,  Majestica  multiflora,  F.  Passingham, 
Esq.  Verbenas:  1,  Ovid,  Tweedeana  superba,  Laconii,  Queen, 
Ignea,  Odoratissima,  Rev.  C.  Rogers;  2,  Queen  of  Orange,  Odo- 
ratissiraa,  Bride,  Davisonii,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Seedling,  G.  N. 
Simmons,  Esq.  Roses:  1,  Smith's  Yellow,  Fulgens,  Jaune  Des- 
prez, Hybrid  Lamarque,  Devoniensis,  Indica  carnescens,  Anna 
Maria,  Garlandia,  Yellow  China,  King,  GoHah,  Tea  Beaugere,  G. 
C.  Fox,  Esq.;  2,  Jaune  Desprez,  Hybrid  China,  Clara  Sylvain, 
Astrolabe,  Common  Moss,  Smith's  Yellow,  Celina  Moss,  Acidalie, 
Unique  provins,  Fiiver's  Perpetual,  L'Ingenuo,  Due  de  Choiseul, 
N.C.Stephens,  Esq.  Carnations:  Wood's  William  IV.,  Wigg's 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Ely's  Lady  Fly,  Ely's  Col.  Wainman,  Jaquea 
gloriana,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  F.  Passingham,  Esq, 
Picotees:  Sharp's  Hector,  Martin's  Queen  Victoria,  Purple  Perfec- 
tion, Burough's  Miss  Jane,  Syke's  Eliza,  Sharp's  Cleopatra,  F. 
Passingham,  Esq.  Fuchsias:  Puleherriraa,  Augusta,  Venus  Vic- 
trix, St.  Clare,  Dalstonii,  Cornubiensis,  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq. 
Picotees:  Syke's  Eliza,  Ely's  Bright  Venus,  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Cox's  Clarence,  Garrett's  Lady  Dacre,  Wilmer's  Mary 
Anne,  Mr.  R.  Dunn.  Calceolarias:  Indescribable,  Decora,  Bril- 
liant, Splendens,  Gem,  Bicolor,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.  Petunias: 
Splendens,  Grandiflora,  Madonna,  Rosea  alba,  Lady  Peel,  Gem, 
F.  Passingham,  Esq.  Vegetables.— Peas:  1.  British  Queen, 
W.  Daubuz,  Esq. ;  2,  Woodford  Marrow,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Kid- 
ney Beans:  G.  C.  Fox,  E^q.  CauUdowers:  Walcheren,  F.  Pas- 
singham, Esq.  Artichokes:  Globe,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Florists,  NuRSERTMEN,  ANn  Market  Gardeners. — Roses:  1, 
cut  floivers,  River's  Clustered,  Barbed,  Moss  Vibren,  Isle  de  Bour- 
bon, Madame  Lafl'ay,  White  China,  Perpetual  China,  Yellow  China, 
Tricolor  pompone,  Common  Moss,  Noisette  China.  Black  odorata, 
Madame  Dubarry.  Lord  Wellington,  Common  China,  River's  Nan- 
kin, New  Blush  Moss,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Blush  New  Bruns- 
wick, Amy  Robsart,  Cyntie,  Aimee  Vibert,  and  Blushing  Maid, 
Mr.  J.  Treseder;  2,  Royal  Portugal,  Duchess  d'Angoulfime, 
Grand  Agatha,  St.  Peru,  Queen  Bourbon,  Tuscany,  Aimee  Vibert, 
Damask,  Triomphe  de  Flore,  Charles  X.,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  General 
Lamarque,  De  la  Flesh  Moss,  White  Moss,  Wellington,  Blush, 
Moss,  Unique,  Fimbriata.  Village  Maid,  Fulgens.  Caroline,  Black 
African,  Luxembourg  Moss,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  and  Lacepede,  Mr. 
J.  Paul.— From  the  West  Briton,  Cornwall, 


Doncaster  Horticultural  Society,  June  26. — This  was  the 
second  Exhibition.  The  plants  and  flowers  were  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  previous  meeting.  Dr.  Scholfield  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  Sedum  acre.  Among  the  nurserymen,  Mr.  W. 
Barratt,  of  Wakefield,  sent  Lilium  speciosum;  and  from  Mr. 
Milan  were  several  varieties  of  Achimenes.  W.  Chadwick,  Esq., 
exhibited  a  beautiful  Thunbcrgia  alata.  From  Mr.  Cooke  was 
Erythrina  crista-galli,  which  obtained  the  first  Prize.  Tha 
following  Prizes  were  awarded  :—Sioue  Plant:  G.  J.  Hors- 
f all.  Esq,,  Gloxinia  rubra  and  speciosa.  Greenhouse  Plant:  1, 
H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Erythrina  crista-galli ;  2,  G.  J.  Horsfall,  Esq., 
Achimenes  longiflora;  3,  W.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Crassulacoccinea, 
Cactus:  1,  G.  C.  Walker.  Esq.,  Cactus  Ackermanni ;  2,  G.  J. 
Horsfall.  Esq.,  Cactus  speciosissimus.  Exotic  Climber:  1,  W. 
Chadwick,  Esq.,  Thunbergia  alata;  2,  G.  C.Walker,  Esq.,  Cle- 
matis Sieboldii.  Purple  Pelargonium:  Dr.  Scholfield,  Juba  and 
Conservative.  Crims'm  :  Dr.  Scholfield,  Splendidum  and  Grand 
Duke.  Rose  :  1,  Dr.  Scholfield,  Helen  of  Troy  ;  2,  W.  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  Priam.  Pink:  Dr.  Scholfield,  Nymph.  Blush:  1,  W. 
Chadwick,  Esq., Victory;  2,  Lady  Cooke,  Rienzi.  Light- clouded: 
I.  Dr.  Scholfield,  Jehu;  2,  Lady  Cooke,  St.  Leger.  Dark~ 
clouded:  1,  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Firebrand;  2,  Dr.  Scholfield, 
Jewess.  Scnc^e^  Lady  Cooke,  Superb.  Sfnped:  Dr.  Scholfield, 
Speculum  mundi.  White:  Lady  Cooke,  Alexandrina.  Erica: 
H.  Cooke,  E-^q.,  Ventricosa  superba.  Fuchsia:  I,  Mrs.  White, 
Exoniensis ;  2,  Dr.  Scholfield,  Devonia.  Cineraria:  Dr.  Schol- 
field, Wizard  of  the  North.  Herbaceous  Plant:  Dr.  Scholfield, 
Phlox  omniflora.  Pansies:  G.  Jessett,  Esq.,  Margery  Dawson, 
Beauty  of  Hitching,  Yellow  Defiance,  Governess,  Anna,  Black 
Prince,  Suiphurea  elegans.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Sunbeam, 
Cox's  Defiance,  and  Napoleon.  Six  varieties:  G.  Jessett,  Esq., 
Regulator,  Prince  Albert,  Lord  F.  Egerton,  Maid  of  Milan, 
Fiddy,  and  Yellow  Defiance.  Nurskuvmen's  Prizes. — Green~ 
house  Plant  :  Mr.  Milan,  Achimenes  grandiflora.  Exotia 
Climber:  Mr.  Milan,  Morioda  albd..— Do?icaster  Gazette. 


Hampstead  Florist  Society,  June  13.— This  was  the  first  Exhi- 
bition ;  it  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  J.  Jackson,  Esq.  The 
company  was  numerous.  The  following  Prizes  were  awarded: 
—  Collections  :  1,  Mr.  Cockburn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  for 
Pimelea  decussata,  Philibertia  grandiflora,  Tropseolum  trico- 
lorum, Epacris  grandiflora,  Anagallis  grandiflora  rubra,  Swain- 
sona  albiflota,  Cytisus  spicatus,  Leschenaultia  formosa  and 
biloba;  2,  Mr.  Calver,  gr.  to  J.C.Melville,  Esq.,  for  Cactus 
grandiflorus,    Pnlygala    cordifolia,    Fuchsia    Monypennii    and 
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and  others.  6  Plants:  1,  Mr.  Goulding,  gr.  to  T.  Turner,  Esq., 
for  Pimelea  decussata,  Tropaj')liim  penraphylluni,  Epacris 
grandiflora.  Cactus  Jenkinsonii  and  Ackermannii,  and  a  Calceo- 
laria, called  Emperor;  2,  Mr.  Wren,  gr.  to  T.  Neville,  Esq.,  for 
Cactus  Jenkinsonii,  speciosissimus,  and  Ackermanni,  Pimelea 
(Jecussata,  Erica  veotricosa,  and  Polygala  cordifolia;  3,  Mr. 
Garrod,  gr.  to  R.  B.  Fornian,  Esq.,  for  Cactus  specLosus. 
Ackermanni.  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  together  with  Gloxinia 
maxima,  and  caulescens;  4,  Mr.  Tucker,  gr.  to  A.  Crofton, 
Esq.,  for  Pimelea  hispida  and  rosea,  Mimulus  roseus,  Fuchsia 
Atkinsonii  and  corynibiflora,  and  a  seedling  Polygala.  Specimen 
Plant:  I,  Mr.  Gouiding,  for  Pimelea  decussataj  2,  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  for  Cactus  speciosus ;  3,  Mr.  Wren,  for  yEschynanthus 
parasiticus;  4,  Mr.  Tucker,  for  Fuchsia  globosa  major;  5, 
Mr.  Garrod,  for  Polygala  grandiflora.  Pelargnniutns:  1,  Mr. 
Gouiding,  for  Joan  of  Arc,  Beautj'  of  Hampstead,  Sylph,  Beauty 
of  Ware,  Rienzi,  Jewess,  Louis  Quatorze,  Victory,  and  a  seed- 
ling; 2,  Mr.  Cockburn,  for  Bianca,  Erectum,  Pearl,  Harmony, 
Enchantress,  Comte  de  Pari*!,  Victory,  Elizabeth,  and  Novelty  ; 
3,  Mr.  Garrod,  for  Climax,  Victory,  Lady  Denbigh,  Enchantress, 
Priory  Queen.  Joan  of  Arc,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  Cerate  de  Paris, 
find  Rienzi.  6  l^avieties:  l,  Mr.  Crookshank,  gr.  to  J.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  for  Gauntlet,  Pearl,  Florane,  Una,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Madona;  2,  Mr.  Wren,  for  Enchantress,  Victory,  Sylph,  Grand 
Duke,  Alicia,  Superba;  3,  Mr.  Calmer,  Beauty  of  Hampstead, 
Lady  Denbigh,  Lady  Murray,  Mr.  Stewart,  Victory  and  Prinry 
Queen;  4.  Mr.  Tucker,  Lady  Deabgh,  Garth's  Perrection,  Bel- 
ladonna, Erectum,  Jewess,  aiid  a  seedling.  Calceolarias:  1,  Mr. 
Garrod,  for  Royal  Standard,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Green's  Vic- 
toria, Barnes'  King,  Thomson's  Corymbidora,  and  Sir  Robert 
Sale:  2,  Mr.  Cockburn,  for  Lady  Constable,  Royal  Standard, 
Barnes'  King,  Standisbii,  and  two  others. 


Inverness  Horticultural  Societt/,  June  20.— The  Ti\iTneTOns  ad- 
vantages of  devoting  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  higher 
branches  of  Horticulture,  observed  by  this  Society,  are  now 
beginning  to  develop  themselves,  with  much  satisfaction  to 
the  acting  committee,  and  great  benefit  to  our  northern  dis- 
tricts. Many  thought  that  the  founders  offering  prizes  at  the 
commencement  (or  the  very  fiuest  greenhouse  productions, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  competition  at  the  English  Shows, 
was  but  a  foolish  imitation  of  southern  practices,  and  exclaimed 
that  we  should  be  content  with  mere  common  earden  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  should  chiefly  devote  ourselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  small  amateur  and  cottage  gardens.  Amateurs 
were  early  encoaraged  to  compete,  hut  it  is  only  now  that  they 
are  beginning  to  do  so  ;  and  far  the  last  three  successive  years 
the  premiams  offered  to  cottagers  have  been  utterly  disre- 
gurded,  no  one  being  found  prepared,  either  in  their  premises 
or  gardens,  to  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Perfection  is 
only  attained  by  aiming  at  a  high  standard,  and  therefore 
our  northern  horticulturists  were  quite  right  in  attempting 
the  best  things,  and  holding  out  rewards  for  the  finest  and 
newest  productions,  excepting  such  only  as  require  stove  heat. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  very  marked  and  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  one  and  all  of  our  recent  Exhibi- 
tions in  Inverness,  and  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  whole  hor- 
ticultiire  of  the  north  to  a  respectable  position.  Gardening, 
even  on  the  smallest  scale  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers : 
the  rearing  only  of  a  few  Snow-drops,  Pceonies,  Monksiiood, 
and  Bachelors'  buttons,  and  of  "  Kale,  Saffron,  and  pot  herbs." 
This  Exhibition  was  an  excellent  one,  and  was  graced  by  the 
attendance  of  a  numerous  and  'respectable  class  of  visitors.  A 
decided  improvement  was  visible  in  the  mode  of  culture  among 
all  the  growers,  and  several  new  things  were  exhibited.  The 
following  premiums  were  awarded:  Pelargoniums.  — I,  Mr. 
W.  Dallas,  gr.,  Raigraore  House,  for  Life  Guardsman,  Sylph, 
Nymph,  Bridegroom,  Rosetta,  and  Annetta;  2,  Mr.  J.  Stephen, 
gr.  to  Lady  Saltoun,  for  Sylph,  Alicia  superba,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Gaines's  King,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Jewess.  Extra  prize, 
Mr.  DaUas,  for  Foster's  Alicia,  Garth's  Perfection,  Alexan- 
drina  Victoria,  Rieozi,  Sylph,  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  of  Beauty, 
Orange  Boven,  Jewess,  Masterpiece,  Imogene,  and  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Calceolarias.— l,  Mr.  R.  Fraser,  gr.  to  E.  Baillie, 
Esq.,  for  seedlings  unnamed;  2,  Mr.  R.  Findlay,  gr.  to  W.  F. 
Tytler,  Esq.,  for  Lady  Bruce,  Speciosa,  Superba,  Magniflora, 
and  two  seedlings.  Fuchaias.—  l,  Mr.  R.  Fraser,  for  F.  Can- 
didate, Colossus,  Attractor,  and  Conductor;  2,  Mr.  W.  West- 
wood,  gr.  to  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  for  Monypennii,  Standishii, 
Venus  Victrix,  and  Rosea  alba.  Best  grown  Fuchsia:  1,  Mr 
J.  Ross,  gr.  to  Lady  Rose,  for  F.  insignis;  2,  Mr.  Westwood, 
for  Greyii.  Cinerarias.- 1,  Mr,  Westwood,  for  King,  Rival 
King,  Royal  Bine,  and  Imperial  Bine.  IHimulus.—l,  Mr.  J. 
Bain,  gr,  to  Lord  Lovat ;  2,  Mr.  Dallas,  for  seedlings.  Balsams. 
—  1,  Mr.  BaiD;  2,  Mr.  Ross.  Petunias.— l,  Mr.  W.  Dallas; 
2,  Mr.  Bain.  Verbenas.— l,  Mr.  Ross,  for  the  Queen,  Bur- 
leyana,  Buistii,  Princess  Royal,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Laconiij 
2.  Mr.  J.  Stephen,  for  Princess  Royal,  Prince  of  Wales,  Tweed- 
eana  elegans,  Rosea  elegans,  Victory,  and  Rosea.  Exotic 
FlaTttt.—ij  Mr.  Ross,  for  Gesnera  bulbosa.  Gloxinia  Candida, 
G.  Priestleyii,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Pimelea  sylvestris,  and 
Philibertia  grandiflora;  2,  Mr.  J.  Stephen,  for  Polygala  oppo- 
MtifoUa,  Pimelea  decussata,  Elichrysum  proliferum,  Sollya 
hetcrophylla,  Beaufortia  decussata,  and  Swainsona  galegiiolia. 
Specimen  of  any  Erotic  — \,  Mr.  Ross,  for  Russciia  juticea— a 
Bplendid  specimen,  trained  on  an  umbrella-shaped  trelis,  five 
feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  it  drooped  downwards  (or  four 
leet;  2,  Mr.  Stephen,  for  Epacris  grandiflora.  Rare  Exotic 
J'lant.-yir.  Ross,  for  Physolnbium  subumbeilatum— a  hardy 
greenhouse  plant  from  Swan  River.  H';a(/ix.—Mr.  Stephen,  for 
£rica  ventricosa,  v.  prffignaDS,v.  steilataand  odorata.  Rockets.— 
Mr.  Wefitwood.  Herhaceuus  Plants.— \,  Mr.  Rosh,  fur  a  new 
spotted  Digitalis,  spiraja  Japonica,  Delphinium  Barlowii,  D. 
grandiflorum.  Cracianclla  styloaa,  Dianthus  caryophylloides, 
Stachya  coccinea,  Pa^-mia  Whitleii;  2,  Mr.  Westwood,  lur 
Allium  moJle,  Lychnis  flos-coculi,  Dictamnus  ruber,  Lathyrua 
grandiflorus,  Achillea  tumentoKa,  A^tcr  tomentosus,  Uelphi- 
olam  grand. florum,  and  Campanula  speciosa.  /rises, —  I,  Mr. 
Westwood;  2.  Mr,  Rosa.  Pinlis.-~\.  Mr.  Stephen;  2,  Mr.  J. 
I-awrtnce.  PuTuiei.—l,  Mr.  I_^twrence;  2,  Mr.  Westwood. 
Vou/Ae  Anemone8.—\,  Mr.  J.  Trcaaurer,  gr.,  Forres ;  2,  Mr. 
Stephen.  Cut  Itoaes.—  l,  Mr.  Treasurer,  for  Fdbvitr,  Napoleon, 
Archduke  Charlen,  anri  DcMCliiens;  2,  Mr.  Macdonahl,  gr., 
Newton.  BoJihet  of  Ej-ntic.i.—  },  Mr.  Ross,  for  a  fine  basket, 
containing  Gloxinifis,  Pimcleaa,  AchimencB.  Boroniati,  Cocks- 
combs, Bal«ams,  and  Hydranj^eas  j  'j,  Mr.  Stephen,  for  a  similar 
basket.  Bouquet  of  Fiow.rn. —  Mr.  Lawrence,  Bent  kv.pt 
JlppleM.'-l,  Mr,  J.  KosH,  for  Rib-iton  Pippinn,  and  Nonpareil 
XuMts,  pre«trvcd  in  sand;  2,  Mr.  Cameron,  gr.  to  Gen.  Ca- 
meron. Cw7Uffittera.~l,  Mr,  J.  Rohs,  for  two  of  Wccden's 
Cacumbern,  24i  inchCfi  long,  by  i\  In  diamctt-rj  2,  Mr.  Grant. 
Vnforced  Cherriet.~\,  Mr.  Itain ;  2,  Mr.  G.  Ro«h,  gr.,  Bught. 
Vnf'tTced  fitrawfirrrien.—  \,  Mr.  A.  Fraiicr,  gr.  to  J.  ThoinHon, 
tA*\.,  tor  Myatt's  Pii.c  and  Ballicfcrric  heedllng— both  kiiidH 
■were  lartrc  and  well  flavoured;  2,  Mr.  G.  Kohh.  Peas.— 
1,  Mr.  J,  Ro*»,  for  Karly  Charlf^n  ;  2,  Mr.  Bain.  Caull/lower.~~ 
],  Mr.  Macklnioih,  gr.  Ui  J.  Mackenzie,  EHq.;  2,  Mr.  W.  Mic 
kcnzie,  gr.  to  Sir  J,  J.  R,  Mackei.zic.  Turnips.— I,  Mr.  J. 
Stephen;  2,  .Mr.  Dalla*,  Potatoca.—  l,  Mr.  K.  Fraser;  2.  Mr. 
W.  Mackenzie.  tJuMngei.-i,  Mr.  Robh,  for  larBC  York  ;  2,  Mr. 
Fltuwr.  Lrl'urr.—  l,  Mr.  RoM,  for  Drumhead;  2,  Mr.  Muckln- 
toih.  Autumn  t'swri  Onhmn.~\,  Mr.  Buin  ;  2,  Mr.  RoHH.for  .Ma^- 
nam  bonnm.  The  following  plantii,  kent  tor  exhUiitirMi.dccrvc 
notice,  namely,  a  collcctton  of  BecdIInf;  PLlarKoniumn,  four 
•pcdedor  Oloxinin,  Bpccuncnuof  Cucnmbtr»find  Myatl'it  Giant 
Rhubarb,  f/om  Altyre;  a  fine  colicrllnn  from  Holme,  contnln- 
InfC  two  very  large  Hydrangcan  In  llowcr,  one  blue  unil  the 
other  liglit  pliik  ;  «  Jk-cdiiKif  Peluriconlum  (  a  large  healihy 
plant,  in  full  (lowrr,  ui  lioronia  crcnnlatu,  Ac. ;  llvuthn  and 
CftlccolariM  from  JUochfour    a  large  aHiurtmcnt  ol  becdliiigH 


from  Ness  Castle,  especially  six  Calceolarias,  si.v  Mimuli,  with 
Euta.\ia  myrtnolia,  Schizanth'is  retusus,  &c. ;  a  collection  of 
Exotics  and  Seedlings  from  Ilaigmore  House;  and  four  stalks 
(weighing  2-1  lbs.)  of  Myatt's  Victoria  Giant  Rhubarb  from 
SprinirliL-Id  Cottage  Gardens.  — /rauernffw  Courier.  [In  conse- 
quence of  this  being  the  most  northerly  and  remote  Horticultural 
Society  in  tbe  British  Isles,  and  therefore  an  unusual  import- 
ance being  attached  to  its  proceedings,  wc  have  thought  fit  to 
depart  from  the  general  rule,  and  insert  it  at  full  length,  even 
although  the  names  of  all  the  winning  flowers  are  not  given.] 

Ide  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society,  July  3.— This  was  the  first 
Exhibilion  for  the  season.  The  weather  being  fine,  the  company 
was  numerous.  The  collections  were  not  plentiful;  but  in 
point  of  good  cultivation,  they  have  not  been  surpassed  at  any 
previous  Show.  The  display  of  Fruit  and  Cut  Flowers  was 
excellent.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:— S/owe  and 
Greenhouse  Plants:  1,  Mr.  E.  Barnicle,  gr.  to  J.  Percival,  Esq., 
for  Ixora  coccinea,  Turnera  elegans,  Kondeletiaspeciosa,  Achi- 
me'ies  grandifiora,  Columnea  Schiedeana,  and  Gloxinia  rubra; 
2,  Mr.  E.  Meehan,  gr.  to  Col.  Harcouit,  for  Lilium  japonicum, 
Vinca  rosea,  Viuca  rosea  alba,  Polygala  oppositifnlia,  A'-'hi- 
menes  longiflora,  and  Erica  Hartnelli.  Fuchsias:  1,  E.  Barni- 
cle, fur  Champion,  Robusta,  Nobilissima,  Victory,  Britannia, 
Venus  Victrix,  Laneii,  Insignis,  Magnifica,  St.  Clare,  Fulgens 
miiltiflora,  MultiQora,  and  Grandiflora;  2,  E.  Meehan,  for  En- 
chantress, Tricolor,  Venus  Victrix,  St.  Clare,  Superb,  Admira- 
ble Monypennii,  Spiendida,  Princeps,  Formosa  elegans,  Chand- 
lerii, Grandiflora  maxima,and  Racemiflora.  Roses:  l.Mr.Barnicle, 
forBrennns,  Charles  Duval,  Madame  Hardy,  Venus  deModicis, 
Columella,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Franklin,  Algae  Dusart,  Attila,  En- 
chantress, Due  d'Aumale,  Madame  Margat,  Gazelle,  Cam- 
bronne,  Emerance,  La  Volupte,  Buffon,  Cicero,  Cyntie,  Kean, 
La  Ville  de  Londres,  Rachael,  Great  Western,  Jaune  Des- 
prez  ;  2,  Mr.  Meehan,  for  Bougere,  William  Tell,  Victor  Hugo, 
Aim^e  Vibert,  Contard,  Lamarque,  Kean,  Elegans  rosea, 
Camuzet  carnea,  Aurora,  Duchesse  d'Angoulfime,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Caroline,  General  Allard,  Odeur  d'Amande,  Brennus, 
Phurericus,  Moss  prolifere,  Du  Roi,  Madame  Lafi'ay,  Celine, 
Jaune  Desprez,  Odorata,  and  Grandissima.  Balsams  :  1,  Mr. 
Bone;  2,  E.  Barnicle.  Cockscombs:  1,  Mr.  Bone;  2,  Mr.  Sal- 
ter. Seedling  P artsy :  Mr.  Barnicle.  German  Stocks:  Mr. 
Thompson,  gr.  to  Capt.  Johnson.  F^viT.— Black  Grapes:  I, 
S.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  for  Hamburgh;  2,  Mr.Jobling,  for  the  same. 
Green-flesh  Melon  :  Mr.  Thompson,  Beechwood.  Strawfierries: 
1,  I.  Vaux,  Esq.,  British  Queen;  2,  Mr.  Jobling,  Elton  Pine. 
Extra  Prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Meehan,  for  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  and  to  Mr.  Jobliug,  for  White  Sweetwater  Grapes. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Exhibition,  June2S. — The  second  Show 
was  held  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  day  was  extremely  fine, 
and  the  Exhibition  was  good  and  well  attended.  The  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows  :—flea^/is:  1,  tricolor,  Humeana,  ventricosa 
superba,  v.  coccinea  minor,  v.  stellata,  and  tricolor  minor,  Mr.  G. 
Cunningham ;  2,  tricolor,  Savileana  rubens,  vestita  rosea,  per- 
spicua,  and  ventricosa,  T.  Davis  and  Co.  Fuchsias:  I,  Exoniensis, 
Magnifica,  Frostii,  Chandlerii,  Youelli,  Venus  Victrix,  Gem, 
Messrs.  Whalley;  2,  Magnifica,  Venus  Victrix,  Pulchella,  Ro- 
bertsii,  St.  Clare,  Victoria,  Chandlerii,  R.  W.  Preston,  Esq. 
Calceolarias:  Standishii,  Willmoreana,  Desirable,  and  6  Seed- 
lings, Messrs.  T.  Davis  and  Co.  Pelargoniums:  1,  Madelina, 
Nymph,  Witch,  Rising  Sun,  Anna,  Superb,  Vesta,  Florence, 
Coronation,  Messrs.  T.  Davis  and  Co. ;  2  Superb,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, Hamlet,  Rising  Sun,  Madelina,  Anna,  Beauty,  Gaines's 
Prince  Albert,  and  Cerito,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham  ;  3,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, Rising  Sun,  Flash,  Cornish  Gem,  Comet,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
Sylph,  Garth's  Fanny,  Messrs.  Whalley.  Best  Six  :  1,  Madelina, 
Nymph,  Witch,  Hebe,  Superb,  and  Jubilee,  Messrs.  T.  Davis 
and  Co.;  2,  Alexandrina,  Prince  of  Wales,  Vivid,  Sylph, 
Lownde's  Perfection,  Joan  of  Arc,  Messrs.  Whalley;  3, 
Mabel,  Queen  of  Fairies,  Sylph,  Enchantress,  Madelina, 
Pride  of  Surrey,  Queen  Victoria,  Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co. 
Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants:  I,  Lilium  longiflora,  Cactus  Acker- 
manni, C.  Jenkinsonii,  Gladiolus  roseus,  Pimelea  decussata,  1. 
Hadwin,  Esq. ;  2,  Plumbago  capensis,  Achiraencs  longiflora, 
Fiiclisia  Curtisii,  Statice  arborea,  Boronia  serrulata.  Rosa,  Airaee 
Vibert,  H.  Winch,  Esq.;  3,  Vinca  rosea  alba,  Pimelea  decussata, 
&c.,  O.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq,  Best  4  :  1,  Euphorbia  splendens.  Fuchsia 
Riccartonii,  Statice  macrophylla,  Mr.  Skirving;  2,  Rondele- 
tia  speciosa,  Calceolaria  Lady  Constable,  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
C.  Horsfall,  Esq,  Single  Specimen:  I,  Russelia  juncea,  O.  F. 
Meyrick,  Esq.;  2,  Comhretum  purpureum,  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Exotic  OrchidaceeE:  1,  Brassia  Wrayse,  Oncidium  amiiliatum, 
Ohcidium  luridum  guttatum,  &lc.,  C.  Horsfall,  Esq. ;  2,  Oncidium 
sanguineum,  O.  Cavendishii,  Maxillaria  Harrisonii,  Stanhopea 
oculata,  Cattleya  violacea,  O.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq. ;  3,  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  O.  Papilio,  J.  Moss,  Esq. ;  4,  Oncidium  luridum,  O. 
luridum  var.,  Aeridesodoratum,C. Horsfall,  Esq.  Single  Specimen: 
Oncidium  luridum  var.,  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.  Basket  of  Plants,  con- 
taining Oncidium  luridum,  Gongora  macnlata,  Petunia  Beauty, 
vVchimenes  longiflora,  &:c.,  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.  Single  Specimen: 
Phlox  van  Houtii,  Mr.  Cunningham.  Extra  Prizes.— Pefur^-o- 
niums:  1,  Alexandrina,  Louis  Qtiatorze,  Gartli's  Perfection, 
Juan  of  Arc,  Priory  Queen,  R.  M.  Beckwith,  Esq.;  2,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Nymph,  Enchantress,  Beauty,  Elizabeth,  R.  W.  Preston, 
Esq.  Fuc/isias:  Chandlerii,  Triumphans,  Riccartonii,  llacemi- 
flora,  Formosa  elegans,  Fulgens,  Magnifica,  Venus  Victrix  longi- 
flora, Mr.  Skirving.— Liuerpoo/  illail. 

Middleton  Pelargonium  Show,  June  22. — Mr.  J.  Tettlow 
obtained  the  Premium  Prize  with  Conservative.    Dark  Varieties: 

1,  Conservative,  Mr.  J.  Smithiesj  2,  Lady  Douro,  Mr.  H. 
Ogdinj  3,  Comte  De  Paris,  Mr.  S.  Page;  4,  Corona,  Mr.  D, 
Sexton,  5,  Clarissa,  Mr.  H.  Ogden  ;  t).  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Mr.  J.  Lancashire;  7,  Sultan,  Mr.  H.  Ogden  ;  8,  Commodore, 
Mr.  S.  Page;  g,  Arabella,  Mr.  J.  Smithies.  Pi?ik  and  Blush 
Kinds:  I,  Grace  Darling,  Mr.  J,  Hilton;  2,  Masterpiece,  and 
Grace  Darling,  Mr.  J.  Tettlow ;  3,  Lowndes' Perfectiun,  Mr.  H. 
Ogden ;  4,  Foster's  Rose,  Mr.  J.  Lancashire;  5,  Sylpn  and 
Nymph,  Mr.  J.  Tettlow  ;  tj.  Lady  Cottam,  Shepherd  and  Jubilee, 
Mr.  D.  Saxton,     White  Snrta:   1,  British  Queen,  Mr.  ii.  Ogden; 

2,  British  Queen,  Mr.  D.  Suxton ;  3,  Annetta,  Mr.  S.  Page;  -1, 
Enclianlrcss  and  Alexandrina,  Mr.  J.  Lancashire;  5,  Lancashire 
Witch,  Mr.  J.  Smithies. 


Middleton  Tulip  Show.— The  Premier  Prize  for  the  beat 
Feathered  Tulip  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Holland,  with  Charles  X.; 
the  Premier  Prize  (or  tlic  bust  Flamed  ditto  was  awurrted  to 
Mr.  J.  Morton,  (or  Violet  Walters.  Feathered  Bizarre:  Cuta- 
falquc,  Mr.  T.  Hilton;  Liberty,  Mr.  J.  Sclioflcld ;  Trafalgar, 
Mr.  T,  Hilton;  Crown  Prince,  Mr.  J,  Jaquca;  Due  de  Savoy  and 
Gold  Buera,  Col.  Lee;  San  Jt)C,  Mr,  J.  Taylor;  Surimsa  Cata- 
falque, Mr.  W.  Bcniley.  Feathered  Byhlonien:  Bieii  Fait,  Mr. 
J.  Taylor;  Baguct  and  Groiia,  Mr.  J.  Holland;  Guastalla,  Mr. 
J.SchoficId;  Waahtngton,  Mr.  J,  Murlon  ;  La  Belle  Narine, 
Mr.  L.ABhmolc;  Toute,  Mr.  J.  Morton,  Feathered  Rones:  I)o- 
llttlc,  Mr.  J.  ychofleld;  Heroine,  Mr,  J.  Etches;  Ludy  Crewe, 
Mr.  I„  A»hmolc;  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  J.  Murton  ;  Duke  Urontc, 
Mr.  J.  Schofleld}  Cerlve  Cliery,  Mr.  J.  Heap;  Comto  de  Vlr- 
giijuB,  Mr.  J.  M(irton;  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Hciii>.  Flamed 
Hizarre:  Albion,  Mr.  L.  Aihrnolc;  Lunlre,  Mr.  J,  Morton; 
Liberty,  Mr.  J.  SinithlcH;  Higli  CiuelcsH,  Mr.  J.  Jaciuen;  Sur- 
putiti  Licanii(|uc,  Mr.  L.  A»timolc ;  Duke  of  Leeds,  Mr.  W, 
Bcntlcy ;  Black  Prinre,  Mr.  J.  Tuyl-tr;  Old  Licantlque,  Mr.  J. 
Ileitp.  Flnm<-d  ISi/blumenti:  Violet  WaUerH,  Mr.  J.  Murton  j 
David,  .Mr.  L.  Amiinok-j  Sable  Ucx,  Mr.  J.  Jucqucn;  Diuna 
Bruin,  Mr.  J.  Taylor  J  Wurteinhurg,  Mr.  h.  AHliimde;  Rio  do 
Shun,  Mr,  T.  (lillon;  Violet  Brown  and  Groilu,  Mr.  L.  AhIi- 
inole.  Flamed  Ho»ch  .  Unique,  Mr.  J.  Morton  j  Lady  Crewe, 
Uol.  Lc;  Vcnia,  Mr.  W.  B<.'ntlcy ;  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  J.  Hcliolield ; 
Trloinplic  Kuyalc,  Mr,  W.Bcutleyj  Duchcuu  of  Nuweuutle,  Mr. 


J.  Schofield;  Comte  de  Virginus,  Mr.  J.  Marsden ;  Lady  Wii- 
mer,  Mr.  J.  Taylor;  Dutch  Catafalque.  .Mr.  J.  Taytac;  C^a- 
known,  Mr.  W.  Bcntley ;  Polyphemus,  Mr,  L.  AsliKiote;^ 
Catharina,  Mr,  J.  Taylor;  Baguet,  Mr.  J.  Holland  j  Seediiefti 
Mr.  J.  Schofield;  Lady  Crewe,  Col.  Lee;  Newcastle,  Mr.  .fi- 
Heap;  Arlette,  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Selfs:  While  Fla£^  Uc.  £. 
Schofield;  Min  d'Or,  Mr,  J,  Jaques. 

Middlethn  Pink  Show.~\st  Pan,  Mr.  J,  Scholes,  <<ST  Btrfce  «£ 
St.  Alban's,  Codrington,  and  Paris  Union.  2d  Pan,  Kc.  E- 
Haughton,  for  Duke  ofSt.  Alban's,  Sir  William,  andOvetalL  3d 
/'UH,  Mr,  J.  Buckley,  fur  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Criten<Mi,  tact 
Paris  Union.  Maiden  Pan,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  for  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  Little  Wonder,  and  Lady  Boldaughton.  Class  £.— 
Purple,  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Mr,  J,  Clegg  ;  Greensides.  Mr.  P- 
Haughton ;  Admiral  Napier,  Mr.  W.  Taylor;  Suwarrow,  Ue, 
J.  Etches;  Rubin  Huod,  Mr.  J.  Buckley;  Lustre.  Mr.  £. 
Etches;  Brilliant,  Mr.  J,  Buckley;  Mungo,  Mr.  i.  SciiKiAsfi. 
Class  2. — Red,  Criterion,  Mr.  J.  Smithies;  Codringtfwi,  Sir 
William,  and  Mars,  Mr.  J.  Scholes ;  Elizabeth,  Comet,  z.a& 
Dreadnought.  Mr.  P.  Haughton;  Paragon,  Mr,  J.  S.  Bu-cttej:. 
Class  "i.— Black  and  ir/(j7e.  Overall,  Mr.  J.  Scholes;  Beacty^ 
Blackbourn,  Mr.  W.  Taylur;  Snowball,  Mr.  J.  Etches;  Vsikf 
Boldaughton,  Mr.  P.  Haughton;  Jack  bheppard,  Mr.  J.  Sdisfc- 
ley  ;  Paris  Union,  Faithful,  and  David,  Mr.  J.  Scholes- 


Morningside  Practical  Gardeners'  Society,  June  H. — TMs'^^is 
the  Second  Meeting  for  the  season.  The  lollowing  Frizes  wea?e 
awarded  :  —  Pelargoniums  :  Mr.  J,  Downie,  gr.  to  Gen,  Kolscft- 
son,  for  Gem  ol  the  West,  Sylph,  Grand  Monarque,  Cotiserw-a:^ 
tive.  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Glory  of  Jersey.  Pansies-  Mr.  £. 
Downie,  for  Daniel  Defoe,  Finlayson's  Black-Eyed  Stisaa,  Neil 
Gow,  Robinia,  Ossian,  Flora  M'Donald,  Gipsy,  Donald,  l,aw- 
sonii,  and  Miss  Russell.  Tulips:  Mr.  J,  Young,  far  Roi  <6o 
Siam,  Claudine,  Gadby's  Magnificent,  Wilsingham's  Seedltag, 
Grand  Monarque,  and  Triomphe  Royale.  Ranuneidtases'.  Ms. 
R,  Anderson,  gr.,  Burghmuirhead,  for  Prince  Albert,  Pftaoesa 
Royal,  Lord  Strathallan,  Robb's  Matilda,  Queen  Adefairfej  ami 
Lady  Ann  Murray,  Hardy  Shrubs  :  Mr,  J,  Fargie,  gr.  to  Mce. 
Gregory,  for  Robinia  hispida,  Caprifolium  chmense,  a  t^dft: 
Laburnum,  and  a  white-flowered  Cytijus.  Herbaceous  Plseiiitz 
Mr.  W.  Denholm,  for  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Phlox  ooiai&icx, 
Pentstemon  argutus,  Chelone  barbata,  Delphinura  EasLams^ 
and  Potentilla  insignis.  China  Roses :  Mr.  J.  Fargie,  &ic 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Armosa,  and  Yellow  China.  Horn  Cmr^tc:. 
Mr,  T,  Ovens.— Mr,  J.  Gould,  gr,  Canaan  Cottage,  exhibitcii  A 
fine  seedling  Cineraria,  for  which  an  Extra  Prize  was  awariiaf- 
Mr.  J.  Young  sent  fine  flowered  stems  of  a  new  Purple  Kacfce^ 
for  which  an  Extra  Prize  was  awarded.  And  Mr.  K.  Gih^j.gr.^ 
Salisbury  Green,  exhibited  two  beautiful  plants  of  GtaatCage 
Stock,  growing  in  pots,  which  had  also  an  Extra  Prise  iwsirdai 
them.  The  Prize  by  Mr.  Fiolayson,  of  Kincardine,  ftK  £6ie 
Best  Three  Pa7isies,  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  RoberCsoa,  wLtiiFsis 
Maid,  Shakspeare,  aud  Tibby  Ovens. 


Norwich  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  was  the  Rogc  -i 
which  is  always  very  attractive,  and  it  was  finer  this  season,  tbxa 
usual.  Mr.  Bircham  sent  one  hundred  varieties.  They  coascEfied. 
of  tlie  following:  Hybrid  Perpetual.— ha.  Reine,  Lady  Elphin- 
stune.  Marquis  d'Ailsa,  Aricie,  Augustine  Mochelet,  AuberaoH, 
Clementine  Seringe,  Comte  de  Paris,  Duchess  of  Sutheilaud,  Ead 
Talbot,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Lane,  Madame  Laffay,  Marquis  of  Boe- 
ceila,  Melanie  Cornu,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Prince  Albert,  Prince  de  Gaifes, 
William  Jesse.  £our4on.— Acidalie,  Anne  Beluze,  Ceres, Crim- 
son Globe,  Paul  Joseph,  Proserpine,  Souvenir  de  MaJsizisaOf 
ThaiCfait,  Splendens,  Jf/oss.— Angelique,  Celina,  FreBckCriD3S®tt, 
Pompone,  Unique  de  Provence,  White  Bath.  Provence.— Bjich^^ 
Sylvain,  Vanspandonc,  Unique.  Hybrid  ProDtnce.—Agaez  Sooa^ 
Blanchefleur,  Emerance,  IllustreBeaute,  LaVolupte,  Mrs.  flivees, 
Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Serailasso,  Theodora,  Gallic — Aglae 
Dusart,  Antonine  d'Ormois,  Aspasie,  Aurelia  Lamare,  Baais.  dc 
Nauteuil,  Briseis,  Cambronne.Cyntie,  D'Aguesseau,  Dr.  Dek^tiiaa, 
Duchess  of  Beaudemont,  Grandissima,  Guerin's  Gift,  Julie,  fisaas, 
Latourd'Auvergne,  MadanieHenriette,  MathewMole.Oriiiuieirtaii. 
Juliet,  Pharericus,  Triomphe  de  Jaossens,  Shakspeare,  La  Sgles- 
deur,  Lee,  Leon  the  Tenth,  Leonel  Dumoustier.  Hybrid  C&utsiL. 
—  Blairii  No.  2,  Beaute  Vive,  Becquet,  Chenedole,  Charles-Daiii^ 
Comtesse  de  Laceperie,  General  Allard,  Grilotiy,  Louis  Fries,  U3£- 
jolin,  Madame  Plantier,  Triomphe  d'Angers,  Triomplie  ds  La- 
queue,  Decandolle,  Emperor  Probus.  Hypocrate,  Julie.  BptiviC 
iJour  A  on. —Charles  Duval,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Great  Western,  Heom 
Barbet,  Hortense  Leroy,  Las  Casas,  Paul  Perras,  Presidfist  iial&. 
Sylvain,  Besides  these,  Mr.  Bircham  supplied  a  second  caliecdMi 
of  Moss  Roses,  &c.  The  Fruits  were  not  so  fine  in  flavour  or  so 
numerous  as  on  former  occasions.  The  Melons  were  cKoeUent^ 
and  there  were  some  fine  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries,  from  He 
Kelt,  The  Vegetables,  considering  the  drought,  were  good.  Tfec 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  prizes  were  awarded.  fiofiiSC. 
— 1.  Rev.  T.  J.  Blofeld  for  Fulgens,  Crested  Provins,  Astorodei, 
Reine  de  Provins,  Brennus,  Village  Maid,  Madame  Desp-res, 
Blancliefleur,  Lee's  Crimson  Perpetual,  Queen  of  the  Beuriyms, 
Wellington  Provins,  Beauty  of  Billiard,  Madame  Hardy.  V<ilawsi 
Episcopal,  La  Ville  deBruxelles,  Coronation,  Unique,  Belle  iliase„ 
Aurora,  La  Volupte,  Oracle  de  Sifecle,  Leon  the  Tentli,  Wiinta^ 
Crivalis,  Triomphe  de  Guerin,  Chenedole,  Bath  Moss,  RieuQems 
Surpasse,  Fanny  Parissot,  General  Allard,  Sapliarine,  UiuelnE 
Beaute,  Madame  Dubarry,  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  Gnh^y.i 
2.  Rev.  C.  Fellowes,  for  Charles  Duval,  Duke  of  Cambri'Jgc,.  La 
Ville  de  Londres,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  La  Voluptt.  Blairu  N^.  2, 
Triomphe  de  Laqueue.  Las  Casas,  Dubourg,  Rosa  Major,  BLuicfafl- 
neur,  La  Ville  de  Gand,  Josephine  Leheur,  Belle  Marie,  CliaU-J^Jn. 
Coupe  d'Hebe,  Belle  d'Irviee,  Victor  Hugo,  PrincesB  listene, 
Wairatah,  Grilony,  Charles-Louis,  Fulgens,  Triomphe  de  Braliaal^ 
Belle  Parabere,  Le  Grandeur,  Vandael,  George  iV.  Sir  Robent 
Peel,  Colonel  Fabvier,  Mrs.  Rivers.  Kleber,  Striped  Um(iu^ 
General  Bernard,  Felicity,  Hybrid  d'Ecosse.  ColiecUono/2i.— 
Rev,  C,  Fellowes,  for  blairii  No.  2,  La  Ville  de  Londres,  Lac 
Casas.  Kleber,  Striped  Unique.  Triomphe  de  Laqueue,  Cjiitlii<^ 
Leonel  Dumonsteir,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Bouia.de 
Nanteuil,  Guerin  de  Deiiae,  Hybrid  d'Ecosse,  Blush  Mess„ 
Legouvii,  General  Bernard,  Ancelin,  Rosa  Magna,  I^  Graiulexi^ 
Theresita,  Fontaine,  Riego,  Aspasie.Victor  Hugo,  CoUecUou.  i^f-iS, 
—Rev,  J.  Burroughes, for  Petit  Piei're,  Countess  Lacepcde.MaiLtmis 
Latlay,  Madame  Desprez,  Louis-Philippe,  George  IV,  Coccinea 
superba.  Madame  Plantier,  Rose  Devigne,  Orifiamme,  Ecoasa, 
Marshal  Soult,  Moss  Kean,  Madame  Hardy,  TriomiJhe  d'/Xagers, 
Las  Casas,  Uouquct  de  Flore,  Village  Maid,  Duke  ot  Devou-shiie, 
Aurora,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Grand  Perpetual,  Riego,  Saphariae, 
Ville  de  LondrcH,  Breunus,  Felicitii,  Blush  Moss,  beauty  ot  Ed- 
liard,  Lee'H  Perpetual.  Ferox,  Belle  Marie,  Velours  Epuco^ 
Cleopatra,  Becquet,  Trinmphe  de  Guerin,  Louis- liuona pari*:,  Wii- 
liain  Jesso,  Emeranic,  Pashot  Provins,  La  VolupiA,  GUtiie  Whtic 
Hip,  Striped  Unique,  Crimson  Moss,  Aiicclline,  Egi^ria.  Au^iiB- 
tine  Leiieur,  Collection  of  \S. -Mia.  Blofeld,  for  Hoveton,  UiiiUe, 
Ducheaae  d'Orleans,  Hien  nc  me  Surpasse,  Velours  hjf'isca^ 
Madame  Hardy.  Reine  de  Proving,  Brennus,  Cumto  de  liiria, 
Brcnnun.  Superb,  Belle  Marie,  Petit  Pierre,  Beauty  of  liiWia^ 
Cresled  Provins,  Blush  Hip,  Bath  Mosh,  Lclitia.  King,  IrioiftlibC 
d'Angera.  Co/^'f/(07i.o/l2.-Rev.  J.  Burruughes.for  BuuIadeMan- 
tcuil,  Saplwirino.  Las  Casas,  Comte  do  Paris,  Paul  Perrot,  CIlu^- 
Louis,  La  Reine,  Madame  Lairay,  Striped  Unique,  Charles  OirvaJ, 
Bizarre  Meuble,  I'liuii-.-Pine  :  Mniilserrat.  Mr.  Waltoii.  gr.  W 
R.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  M.P,  Grapes  :  Black  Prince,  Mr,  Rippiapfes 
Constanlia,  Mr.  J.  Potter;  IJlack  Hanilmrgh,  pot  cuKur*;,  Mr. 
Walton.  Melons:  Duncan's  Improved,  Mr.  Exculhy.  gr.  W  Ii. 
Birkln-ek,  Esq. .  Scarlet  (;hinii,  and  Casawba,  Mr.  RipP"'ff*f- 
Slrnwlt,:rrlea:  Keen's  Seoilling,  Mr.  Aldborough.  gr.  to  W-ii.  *««, 
K«q.;  Ilalh  Scarlet.  Mr.  Speiico.  gr.  to  Sir  W.  B,  VrorMt,  liwt,; 
BiMliop's  Heedllng,  Rev.  J,  BurroughcH;  Elton  Pine.  Mr.  >>t^l^ 
Chernes:  Black  Tartarian.  Mr.  Short;  May  Duko.  Hon.aud  Uifr.. 
It.  WilKon.    /I/;Wf«^  Early  MuHculiiie,  Mr.  WJghioJL    Ujui.  iJio- 
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rants:  W.  Gale,  gr.  to  H.  N.  Buirouglie^,  Esq.,  M.P.  Whilt 
Currants :  Ulr.  J.  Potter.  Apples,  Ribsione  Piitpin,  Mr.  ScaiJett, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Kelt.  Vkgetable';. —  CHCumiers,  {Black  Spine) 
Extra  Prize,  Mr.  Rippingale.  Ltltuces.{CA\i\id.^e)  Hon.  and'liev. 
R.  \Vil>on:  and  Coss,  Mr.  Sliort,  gr.  to  H.  N.  Burroug^hes,  Esq., 
M.P.  Peas:  Auvergne,  John  Kitson.  Esq.;  Imperial,  Mr,  Spencc. 
Beans:  Jjong-pod.  Mr.  Short.  Potiitoe-.:  King  Noble,  Mr.  Short. 
Cabbages:  Imperial,  Extra  Prize.  Mr.  Short.  Carrots:  Early  Horn, 
Mr.  Colman.  Rhubarb:  Myatt's  Victoria,  Mr.  Short. — Norwich 
Mercury. 

Nottingham  Floral  nnd  Horticultural  Society,  June  19.— This 
was  the  second  Exhibilion.  The  pUnts,  generally  speaking'-, 
were  in  excellent  cotidiiion.  The  Pelargoniums  added  mucli 
to  the  splendour  of  tlie  Show.  The  Fucltsias  were  numerous, 
and  attrncted  much  attention,  well-grown  specimens  of  that 
beautiful  tribe  composing  ihe  greater  part  of  some  Miscella- 
npous  Collections.  The  Roses  were  magnificent.  Upwards  of 
HOO  persons  attended  the  Exhibition.  Ranuncu/uses.  —  \,Mr. 
Taylor,  for  Ann  (Seedling),  La  Tcmeraire,  La  Singulaire, 
Orissa,  Virgol  'Use,  and  Socrates  ;  2,  Mr.S.  Moore,  for  Socrate«, 
La  DniicI,  Bridesmaid,  Mr.  Welsh,  Striata,  Kosney,  Groom's 
Eliza,  and  Viignlnnse.  Roses.  — y\r.  S.  R.  P.  Shiltoo,  for  Ducde 
Choiseiil  Ponctiic,  Reine  de  Provins,  Wellington,  splendens, 
Malvina,  Mddame  Dubarry,  Gazelle,  Fon'enelle,  Due  d'Angou- 
IGnie,  L'lngenue,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Kleber,  Beauty  of  Bil- 
liard, Coup  d' Hebe,  Legoiivc,  Ducde  Luxembourg,  Fanny  Sora- 
merton,  F^iiciie,  La  Remarquable,  Painted  Lady,  La  Ville  de 
Bruxelles,  Crimson  Perpetunl,  and  Bernard.  Nurseryman's  24 
Blooms:  1,  Mr.  Pearson,  for  Charles  Duval,  Kleber,  Aspasie, 
Madame  Hardy,  William  Jesse,  Rose  du  Roi,  Lilac  Qnaen, 
Blanchefleur,  Tuurtelle,  Cnuntess  de  Lacepede,  Crested  Mosh, 
Luxembourg  Moss.  Bath  White.  Reine  ries  Beiges,  Las  Casas, 
Mak'sherbes,  Antinous,  La  Grandeur.  Velours  Euiscopal,  La 
Majestueuse,  Carnea,  Riego  Bennte  Vive,  andVanilael;  2, 
Mr.  Fretthiiiliam,  for  Madame  Hardy.  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Caroline,  Elizabeih  Frit-r,  Charles  Duval,  Las  Casas,  Brennus, 
Crested  Moss,  Blajichefleur,  Antinous,  Victory,  Miss  Isaacs, 
Richelieu,  Coup  d'Auiour,  Belle  de  Zibbes,  Queen's  Gitt, 
Aspasie,  D'Angers,  La  Cerise.  La  Biche,  Colunibrenne  Amy 
Robsart,  and  two  unknown.  Amaleur^s  12  Blooms:  1,  Mr. 
W.  Cooke,  for  Klfiier,  Armosa,  Ruse  du  Roi.  l-elicini.  Belle  Pa- 
rabere,  Bernard.  Reinede  Rose,  Unknown,  China  Superb,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Fulgens.  and  Ciim.^oD  Moss  ;  2,  Mr.  Taj  lor,  for 
Fulgens,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Triomphe  d' Angers.  Brown's  Superb, 
Lilac  Queen,  Velours  Episcopal,  Capel,  George  the  Fourth, 
Tuscany,  Old  Moss,  Charmante  Isidore,  and  Old  Cabbage  ;  3, 
Colonel  Wildman,  for  Aubernon,  Madame  LalTrty,  Antinous, 
Bonne  InvilJe,  Crimson,  Campen  Gore,  Indica  major,  Eugene 
Hardy,  odorata,  and  VVIiite  Ranunculus.  Provence:  Reine 
de  Provins.  .Mr.  S.  R,  P.  Shilton.  Moss:  Luxembourg, 
Mr.  3,  R.  P.  Shilt.m.  French  :  Aspasie.  1.  Mr.  Pearson;  2,  Ma- 
dame Dubarry,  Mr.  S  R.  P.  Sliillon.  Hubrid  Provence:  La  Vo- 
lupte,  1,  Mr.  S.  R.  P.  Shilton;  2,  do.,  \\Ir.  Pearson.  Hybrid 
China:  I.  Mr.  Pearson  ;  2,  Kleber,  Mr.  S.  R.  P.  Shilton.  Hybrid 
Swee/briar:  Riego,  l.  Mr.  Pearson;  2,  (margined),  Culooel 
Wildman.  Hybrid  Borirbon  :  Legonve,  Mr.  S.  B,  P.  Shilton. 
Damask:  Madame  Hardy.  1,  Mr.  Pearson  ;  2,  Vitledc  Bruxelles, 
Mr.  S.  R.  P.  Shilton.  Swet^tb^iar  :  CeJesiial,  Mr.  S,  R.  P.  Sliil- 
ton.  Austrian  Briiir:  Kosa  Harris' nii,  Mr.  Pe^Tson.  Rosa 
a/Af/:  Feiicite,  i,  Mr.S.  R.  P.  Shilton;  2,  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  Mr.  Pearson.  Damask:  Pen  ernal  Bernard,  1,  Mr.  S.  R. 
P.  Shilton;  2,  do.,  Mr.  Pearson.     Hybrid  Pe- pelual:  Renoncule, 

1,  Mr,  Pearson;  2,  Coquette  de  Mootmoreocy,  Mr.  S  R.  P. 
Shilton.  Bourliim:  Bouquet  de  Fhre,  i,  Mr,' Pearson;  2,  do.. 
Colonel  Wildman.     CAiw«  :  Madanip  DesL>rfz.  1,    Mr.  Pearson; 

2,  Rubens,  Mr.  S.  R.  P.  Shilton.  Tea-scented  China  :  lioujere, 
1, Mr.  Pearson;  2,  Devoniensis,  Colonel  W  ihlman.  Noiset/e, 
Vittorieuse,  I,  Vr.  Pearson;  2,  Eugenie  Diibour^,  Mr.  S.  R. 
P.  Shilton.  Bours"ult,  prRciW^, and  Ayrshire,  Kui-a,Mr.  Pearson. 
Punsies.~Am-i(eurs:  1,  Mr. J.  NeviU.f  -r  Ann,  Eclipse,  Macgrath, 
Marginata,  Jewess,  Julia,  Milton,  Agnes,  Black  Prince,  Hinda, 
Agnes,  Rival  Yellow,  Emily,  and  seven  seedlings  ;  2,  Mr.  S.  R. 
P.  Shilton,  tor  Maid  ot  Lodi,  Coroner,  Muntrn  Park,  Curion, 
Regulator,  Prince  Albert,  Black  Prince,  Eclipse,  Lelicata, 
Coronarion,  St.  Paul,  Jewess,  Hinda,  seeriline  Warrior,  Bur- 
gundy, Juliana.  Regent,  and  Nestor,  Narserymcn:  Mr.  Pearson, 
for  Comet.  Milton,  Zelica,  BUck  Prince.  Elizabeth,  Hindoo, 
Agnes,  ^Sulpllllrea  elegaiis,  Ma<-gra'h,  Paul  Jones,  Debuck, 
Sobieski,  Anstides,  and  Grand  Dnke.  Pclurgnniums.  — Amateurs: 

1,  G.  Walker,  E-q.,  for  Pictum,  Nyinpb,  Joan  of  Arc,  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Princess  Royal,  and  Erectum  ;  2,  W.  Cartlege,  Esq., 
for  Victory,  Joan  of  Arc,  Mhbt-I,  Prioiy  Queen,  Duke  ot  Corn- 
wall, and  Conservative.  Nursn-ymen:  Mr.  Pearson,  for  Eu- 
chantrvss.  Priory  Queen,  Comte  de  Paris,  Beaurv,  Rienzi,  and 
Marianne.  Best  one:  ],  G.  Walker.  Enq.,  Conservative;  2,  Mr. 
Pearson.  Sylpii.  Hloi^e  Flimis.—  G.  Walker,  E?q.,  for  Hibiscus 
roseus,  Achimcnes  granditior^,  and  Vincarosea  alba.  Best  one: 
G.  Walktr,  E:q.,  Ri-ndeletiaspeciosa.  Orc/arfacear.—G.  Walker, 
Esq.,  lor  Aerides  aftine,  Epidendrura  aromaticum,  and  Onci- 
diura  flexuosnm.  Brstone:  (i.W  alker,  E^q,,fnr  Miltotiiaspecta- 
biii.s.  Gree/ihoitse  Plants:  1,  G.  Walker,  Esq,  for  Russeiia 
juncea,  Huint-a  elegans,  Pbilibertia  granditiora,  Sollya  linearis, 
Boronia  ^elrulata,  and  Erj  thrina  crista  galli  ;  2,  A.  Lowe,  Esq  , 
for  TropKoluni  pentaiiliyllnni,  Hoya  carnosa,  Lophospermum 
Hendersonii,  Russeiia  juncea.  Euphorbia  splendtns,  and  Ery- 
Ihrina  crista  ga'li.  Best  one:  ],  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Citrus  san- 
guiMea;2,  G.  Wnlker,  E^q.,  Scutellaria  splendens.  CalceoU- 
ruis:  A.  Lowe,  Esq..  for  fctanilislni,  Lady  Cons'able,  Leopard, 
Perlection,and  Dilicatissinia.  B  slo?ie:  A. Lowe, Esq.,  for  Prince 
of  Wales.  Ericas:  G.  Walker,  Esq.,  (or  Ventrico-a  superba, 
Veiitricosa  cocci. lea  minor,  and  Rubra  calyx.  Best  one:  A. 
Lowe,  Esq.,  Ja^minifloni.  Fuchsias:  I,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  for  For- 
niosaelegans,  ytanwelliana,  C-nspicua  arborea.  Tricolor,  Lanei, 
ami  Defiance  ;  2.  G.  Walker,  Esq.,  for  Ve->us  Victiix,  Tricolor, 
l-lora,  1-ormosa  elegans,  Mon,  utnnii,  and  Exoniensis.  Herba- 
ceous Plant.,:  1,  Mr.  Pearson,  for  Aster  alpinu*',  Aconitum 
granoitlnium,  Dictamnus  ruher.and  Iris  cierulea.  AJisclluneous 
Collt:ctwm.~A.  Lowe.  Esq.  (or  Fuchsias:  .VI ajestica,  Fulgens 
inultitlora  Parag.m,  Monypenmi,  Brewsterii,  Floribunda 
magna,  Champion,  Invincible,  Britannia,  Caruea,  Tricolor, 
Globosa.  Lee  s  D.rK.  Fulgens  stylo-a  con.spicna.  Eclipse,  Vic 
tory.  Ronusta.  I>.  fianc- ,  Ve.,u=  Vic^rix.  Clumberii,  Pnlcherrima, 
Delicata,l.ugens  i"Mj;nis.  Nobilissima.  Exqui-ite.Al.ita,  Rosea 
alba.  Mirabl.s  and  Eppsii;  Gesnera  Coi.perii.  Calceolarias: 
Lady  ol  the  Lake  and  Vivul  -,  Lophospermum  scandens;  Citrus 
vulgaris;  Swainsona  gaiegifolia  ;  Lantana  croceaand  aculeata; 
Gladiolus  chinensis;  Pimelca  decus>ata ;  Maurandya  Barclay- 
ana  and  Hlba;  Campanula  garganica;  Salvia  patens-  Russeiia 
jumea  Cinerarias:  King  of  Prussia  and  Carmine.  Petunias: 
Alice,  Eixhai.lress,  Cupid, andM^gic.an.  Verbenas:  Vestaand 
Red  Rover  ;  and  Pelargnn  urns  :  s>  iph.  Lady  Douro.  and  Lowe's 
Flora  iVl'Ivur.  Exru a  PhlZKS.— JUartynin  Fragrans  Mr  S  R 
P.  Shilton.  Balsams,  G.  Walki-r,  E-^q.  PL'tuntas.  A.  Lowe  Esq  ' 
for  Lowe's  Alice,  Punrtata,  Cupid.  Diadem,  Magician  Enchant' 
rcss,  and  C..mec.  Ftioix.- Ptwe,  (Jamaica.)  j.  Milnes  E-q 
White  Gra/ies,  (Muscat,)  J.  Mihies.  flsq.  Utratvberrits,  (Keen's 
Seeaiing,)  a.  Lowe,  E^q.  Vkcbtabj.bs.— Peu*,  (Frame  )  \ 
Lowe,  Esq.  Broad  Beaus :  1,  (Mazagan.)  Col.  Witdn.an-  " 
fLongPmi,)  G.  Walker,  Esq.  Rhvburh,  iVictoria,)  Mr.  s.  r| 
P.  Shilton.  Autumn-sown  Onions,  (fripuli.)  F.  Wright  e~q' 
Potutoei,  (Early  Globe, j  Mr.  S-  R.  P.  Shilt.m.  Brace  of  Broccoli 
(MeUor's  Late,)  G.  Walker.  E^q.  £r«ce  o/C/iM^g-e,  (Nonpareil,) 
A.  Lowe,  Esq.  Brace  of  Lettuce,  (Bath  Co^,)  F.  Wright,  Esq 
Brace  of  Cucumliers:  I,  (Manchester,)  G.  Walker,  Esq,;  3 
(hirant,)  Mr.  Lmeker.      Turnips:    1,  (Stone,)  F.  Wright,   fcsq.; 

2,  (Earry  Dutch,)  A.  Lowe,  Esq.  Carrots,  (Aitenngham,)  F. 
Wright,  Esq.  ;  and  Shallois,  Rev.  S.  Cieswell. 

Practical  Floral  and  Horticult-.ral  Society  nf  Ireland.— Th'.B 
was  tlie  private  Show  for  flurtsls'  flowers.     Ihc  lolluwing  is  a 


list  of  the  awards  :  —  Pt:asiAN  Ran  uncvlvs  as:  Six  Sflfs,  Rtiv. 
H.  H.Dumbrain,  for  Naxara,  ffiil  noir.  Rose  Imperial,  Goiconda, 
Eliza,  and  Tyso's  Saladin.  Sixedgtd  do.,  Hev.  H.  H.  Dombrain, 
for  Lightbody's  Talisman,  Sir  John  de  Grceme,  Larne,  Chim- 
panzee, Blanche,  and  Horatio.-  18  mixed  do..  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain, for  Naxara,  Rose  Imperial,  Tyso's  Attractor,  Basilica. 
Rhododendro'n,  Horatio,  Gold  Stripe,  Mentor,  Lightbody's 
Talisman,  Larne,  Sir  John  de  Grseine,  Utopia,  Tartan,  Triton, 
Commodore  Napier,  lO-pounder,  Conquering  Hero,  and  Prin- 
cess Royal.  Seedling  do.,  Rev.  H.  H.  Uombram,  for  a  seedling 
to  be  called  "Vicar  of  Bray."  (These  flowers,  especially 
Me.ssrs.  Lightbody's  and  Tj  so'g  seedlings,  were  particularly 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form.  Notlung  can 
be  conceived  moie  perfect  than  some  of  Mr.  Lightbody's 
seedlings.)  Pinks:  Purple  Lace.  J.  Walsh,  Ei^q.,  for  Walsh, 
Fairy  Queen,  Iinogene,  Rose  o/  the  Valley,  and  William's  True 
Blue.  Black  und  White.  N.  Collier,  Esq.,  for  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke,  Eliza,  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  Parry's  Union.  Premier 
Pun,  N.  Collier,  Esq.,  for  George  iV.,  Coui.tess  Wilton,  D  ead- 
nought.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Reform,  Nimrod,  Earl  Pembroke. 
Eliza,  Union,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Prudence,  and  Nightingale. 
Seediiiig  Red  Luce  do  ,  J.  Walsh,  Esq.,  for  Lady  Mary  Vyner. 
Pansies  ;  iJffsf  2J,  N.Collier,  E^q.  Six  Seedlings,  H.  Collier,  Esq. 

Staines  Horticultural  Society,  June  21.— This  was  the  first 
meeting  for  ihis  season.  Several  prizes  were  awarded;  but  we 
have  only  received  a  list  of  rewards,  without  the  names  of  the 
Ilowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


Tamworth  Horticultural  Society.  June  26.— This  was  the  first 
Exhibition  for  this  season.  Roses  were  numerous  and  in  great 
beauty.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  Miow :  — Roses,  dark, 
I .  Prince  Charles,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2,  La  Saussure;  3  VenusVine.  Mr. 
Cowdrey.  Hose:  I,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2,  Wood's 
Garland  and  Blush  Provence,  Mr.  Cowdrey.  Red:  1,  Marshal 
Mortier,  Brennus  and  Fulgens,  Mr.  Cowdrey.  White:  I,  Theodore, 
Mr.  Cowdrey  ;  2  Madam  Hardy,  Mr.  Holmes.  Striped— Village 
Maid,  Mr.  Cowdrey.  Yellow— Harrisonii,  Mr.  Holmes.  Pinks: 
Purple-laced— Huntsman,  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  Venus,  Mr.  Cow- 
drey. Red-laced  —  Conservative  and  Cleopatra,  Mr.  Cowdrey. 
Pelargoniums:  Queen  oi*  Fairies,  Van  Amburg,  and  Wilson's 
Enchantress,  Mr.  Holmes.  Fuchsias:  Epsii,  Brockmaniiii,  and 
Monypennii,  Mr.  Holmes.  Catcc'laria  :  Holmes's  Prince  Albert, 
I,ady  Constable,  Standishii,  and  Delicatissima,  Mr.  Holmes.  Her- 
baceous  Pla?its :  Phlox  Drummondii.  Mr.  Holmes.  Pansii^s:  1, 
Mr.  Holmes,  with  Princess  Royal,  Queen  of  Whites,  Dark  Beauty. 
Miss  Stainforth,  Azurea,  Jewess  Superb,  Cyclops,  Regulator,  Bath 
Champion,  Prince  Albert,  Delicala.  G  Varieties:  1,  ^Ir.  Cowdrey, 
with  Black  Prince.  Duke  of  Wellington.  Seedling,  Eclipse,  Queen  of 
Yellows,  and  Cowdrey's  Prince  of  Wales.  Best  Annual:  Viscaria 
oculata,  R.  Browne,  Esq. 


Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  June  21. —This  was 
the  third  Show.  Roses  ai:d  Pinks  were  abundant,  and  in  ex- 
ceilent  order;  but  Ranunculuses  were  not  good,  the  season 
hav  ng  been  exceedinuly  unfavourable  to  their  growth.  Ra- 
lumcul uses. —Datk  or  Purple:  1,  Vulcan,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.;  2, 
Pigeon,  Mr.  R.  Waitloid;  3,  Concordia,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. 
Striped  Orange  or  Yellow:  Brabancun.  Miss  Huntley.  Sulphur: 
1,  Canary,  Mr.  R.  Whitford.  Pink  :  Cramoisie,  Mi^s  Huntley, 
/'itt/rs.  — Purple  Laced:  Bunkel's  Queen  Victoria,  W.  Barnes, 
Esq.  Red  Laced  :  Barnes's  Attila,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  Stars  or 
Plain  :  Hodges'  Mountain  of  Snow,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  Roses.— \, 
Monteau  Royal,  General  Merlin;  2,  Cheneuole,  F.  Davies. 
Esq.;  3,  Erennup,  General  Marriott;  4,  Coup  d'Amour,  F. 
Davies,  Esq.;  6.  Yellow,  Odorato,  Mr.  Diury.  Stove  or  Green, 
house  Plants.—  ],  Erythrina  Crista  galli,  Mr.  Clarke;  2,  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  E.  Budge,  Esq.;  3,  Erica  ccrinthoides  superba,  Mr. 
Clarke.  Pelai-goniums.—  t,  Sylph,  Mrs.Ashwin  ;  2,  Masterpiece, 
Mr.  Clarke.—  Worcester  Herald. 


Worcestershire  Horticulturul  Society,  May  17.— This  was  the 
second  Show  lor  the  season.  There  was  a  very  scaity  collec- 
tion, but  the  specimens  were  excellent.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  prizes  awarded:-TuLips.—i^/(imff(i  Bizarre:  1.  Brown's 
Picta;  2.  Admiral,  Mr.  T.  Brown.  Feathered  Byblomen: 
1.  Jesse;  2.  Ambassador  nf  Holland;  3.  Brown's  Queen, 
Mr.  T.  Brown.— Flamed  Byblomtn  :  I.  Baguet ;  2-  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  Mr.  Biddeli ;  3.  Roi  de  Congo,  Mr.  T. 
Brown.  Feathered  Rose:  1.  Brown's  Colonel;  2.  Brown's 
Queen,  Mr.  T.  Brown.  Flamed  Rose:  1.  Triomphe  Royale, 
Mr.  Biddeli;  2.  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  T.  Brown.  Selfs  :  I.  Mine 
d'Or,  Mr.  BiddelL  Pelargoniums:  1.  Coronation;  2.  Master- 
piece, Mr.  T.  Cook;  3.  The  King;  4.  Dennis's  Perfection, 
G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Esq.;  5.  Priory  Queen;  6.  Joan  of  Arc, 
.Mr.  T.  Cook.  Calceul'irias:  1.  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  T. 
Burlii'gham,  jun.  Stovb  Plants.- I.  Euphorbia  splendens, 
Mr.  Bennett;  2.  Cactus  speciosissimus,  Mr.  Cook.  Greenhouse 
Plants:  I.  Azalea  phoenicea,  Mr.  Wood;  2.  Fuchsia  Frostii  ; 
3,  Venus  Victrix;  4.  Tiopseolum  pentaphyllum,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Hardy  Shrubs:  1.  Rhododendron  Smith ii,  Mr.  T. 
Burlingham,  jun.  Cape  Heaths:  1.  Erica  dilccta ;  2.  E.  ven- 
tricosa  coccluea,  Mr.  Stanton.  Extra  Prizes.— Erica  pro- 
pendens,  Mr.  Stanton. — Berrotv's  Worcester  Journal. 

Worcester  Horticultural  und  Floral  Exhibition,  June  25.— 
This  was  the  Third  Exhibition.  It  was  well  attended.  The  Ra- 
nunculuses were  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
aole  weather.  Of  Roses  and  Pinks  there  were  some  good 
specimens  from  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows  :  Ranunculuses.  —  White  gmund.  Striped,  8:c. :  1,  Model 
of  Perfection,  Mr.  Brown  ;  2,  Lord  Durham  and  Unknown,  Mr. 
Bond.  Yellow:  1,  Unknown  and  Harlequin,  Mr.  Bond;  3, 
Suprema  alba,  Mr.  Brown.  Orange  and  Yellow  Se'fs :  2,  Isa- 
bella, Mr.  Brown.  Scarlet  and  Crimson:  Amaranth,  W.  Barnes, 
Esq.  Light:  Charlotte,  Mr.  Bond.  P(h/is.— Single,  Purple 
Laced:  1,  Buncle's  Queen  Victoria,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.;  2,  Vesia, 
Mr.  J.  Hooper.  Bed:  1,  Hodges' Madame  Vestns,  W.  Barnes, 
Esq.;  2,  Princess  Alice,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  Plain:  1,  Mountain 
of  Snow,  W.  Barnes,  E^q. ;  2,  Unknown,  Mr.  Keeley.  Roses  : 
1,  Due  de  Trende,  J.  C.  Nott,  Esq. ;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Stanton; 
3,  Richelieu,  Mr.  Brown;  4,  Boula  de  Nanleuil,  Mr.  J,  Hooper, 
jun.;  6,  Kean,  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  jun.  ;  9,  Unknown  and  Monteau 
Royal,  Mr.  Stanton;  Devoniensis,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham,  jun. 
Stove  Plants:  I,  Achimenes  graniUflora,  Mr.  Bennett;  2,  A. 
longiflora,  Mr.  Bennett ;  3,  Euphorbia  splendens.  Mr.T.  Burling- 
ham, jun.;  4,  Gloxinia  maxima,  E.  Sheltim,  E^q.  Greenhouse 
Plants:  1,  Fuchsia  magnitiea  and  Frostii,  Mr.  Uennett ;  3, 
Calceolaria  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Fuclisia con.spicna  arborea, 
Mr.  T.  Burlingham,  jun.  Pelargoniums:  Sylph.  Mr.  T.  Bur 
lingham,  jun.  Herbaceous  Plants:  1,  Calceolar  a  Lady 
Constable,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham,  jun.;  2,  Pentsiemon  een- 
tianoides,  Mr.  Cook.  Heaths:  Ventricosa  superba,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. Annuals:  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Mr.  J.  Hooiier.  An 
Extra  Pbizb  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  Campanula 
garganica. —  Worcester  Herald. 


Wingham  Horticulturul  and  Floral  Society,  June  20. — This 
Exhibition  was  excellent  for  the  season  ;  the  show  of  fruit  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  bnt  good  of  the  kinds.  Among  flowers 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Heaths  and  Calceolarias  of  J.  P. 
Plumptre,  Esq,;  the  Pelargoniums  of  J.  Godrrey,  Esq.;  the 
Fuchsias  of  D.  Denne,  Esq.;  and  the  Roses  of  Mr..^,  Hudson. 
The  following  prizes  were  a  waideu  :  Fi.owE!i.s.^Pelargi<niums: 
1,  Enchantress,  Bridesmaid,  Matilda,  J.  Godfrey,  iisq.  ;  2, 
Nymph,  Bridegroom,  Comte  de  Paris.  J.  Godfrey,  Es^q,  Pelar 
gonium:  Matilda,  D.  Denne,  Esq.  Calceolarias:  Lady  Consta- 
ble. Rival  King,  Royal  Standard,  J.  P.  Plumptre,  E-q  Fuchsias: 
I,  Fairy  Queen,  Eppsii,  Exoniensis,  D.  Denne,  Esq.;  2,  Mag- 
nifica,  Monypennii.  Racemifiora,  J.  Godlrey,  E^q.  Fuchsia, 
Exoniensis,  Mr.  Saukey.     Cactus,  Ackermanni  and  spcciosisiii- 


inus,  P.  Plunip're,  Esq.  Balsams:  Mr.  S^nkey  ;  Best  Bulbz 
Watsonia  coceinea,  Mrs.  Hammond.  Climber:  Troiffiolum  tri- 
colorum,  Mr.  Keeler.  Rose  :  Mansais,  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.  Stove 
Plant:  Vinca  rosea.  Marchioness  Cnnyngliam.  Greenhouse 
Plants':  Pimelea  dccuss^ta,  Siphocampylus  iiicolor,  Mahernia 
inciaa,  Angelonia  salicif.ilia,  Abutilou  striatum,  Erida  ventri- 
cosa breviflora,  Marchioness  Conyngham  ;  three  ditto:  Metro- 
sideros  floribunda,  P.meiea  decu-sata,  Po'ygala  cordifolia.  Lady 
Bridges.  Sing'e  Specimen:  1,  Pimeiea  decussatrt,  J.Godfrey, 
Esq.  Hoses:  2,  Breniiu.-,  George  the  Fourth.  Madame  Haidy,  Ma- 
ria, Leoniila,  Beauty  of  Billiard.  Crimson  Perpetual,  Petit  Pierre, 
Lady  Fitzgerald,  and  four  others.  Lady  Bridges.  12  Roses: 
Blush  Moss,  Moss  Perfection.  Beauty  of  Billiard,  Le  Gouve, 
Brennus,  Pe'it  Pierre,  Duchess  Euccleuch,  Ducliess  Luxem- 
bourg, Bouibon  Queen,  Catel,  Belle  Marie,  Fimbriata,  Mrs. 
Hammond.  12  Pansies:  1,  King  of  Yellows,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  Queen  of  Whites,  Eclipse,  -  Regulator,  Curion,  Ex- 
quisite, Mulberry,  Prince  Albert,  Souter  Johnny,  Jelm,  anda 
aeedliiig.  Mr.  T.  Quested  ;  2,  Curion,  Cream,  Regulator,  Prince 
Albert,  Souter  Johnny,  Sulphurea  elegans.  Jewess,  Imogene, 
Lord  Francis  hgerton,  Corunna,  Peter  Dick.  Rufus.  Mr.  T^ 
Quested.  Verbenns:  1,  Burieyaua,  TagUoni,  Van  Geertii,  Ho^ 
sackii,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Tweediana,  Odora  rosea,  Varie- 
gata,  Ignea,  S.  M.  Hilton,  E:iq. ;  2,  Odoratissima,  Variegata,  For- 
mosa, Taglioni,  Meiindres,  &c.,  Ladj  Monlresor.  Aniiuals: 
Phlox  Drummondii,  D.  formosa,  Schizanthus  Hookeri,  Sweet 
Pea,  Lobelia  gracilis,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Bartonia  aurea, 
Italian  Popov.  Larkspur;  Venus'.s  Looking-glass,  TropEeolum 
canariense,  Godetia  rubicund  a,  D.  Denne,  Esq.  Pelargon  urns  : 
Enchantress,  Madelina,  Firebrand,  Commandant,  C>ius,  Zene- 
bia,  J.  Godfny,  Esq.  F rvit. —  Meloji:  Beechwond,  Lady  Mott- 
tresor.  Bunch  of  Grapes:  1,  Black  Hamburgh,  Sir  B.  W.  Bridges, 
Bart.  2,  Ditto,  D.  Denne,  Esq.  Strawberries:  1,  Downton,  Mr.  J. 
Elgar.  2,  Ditto,  J.  Dadtis,  Esq.  (  her  ries:  Mayduke,  the  Rev.  E. 
Gregory.  Dessert  Apples -.  I,  Sharp's  Russet,  Mr.  J.  Elgar;  2, 
Ditto,  J.  Dadds,  Esq.  Kitchen  Apples:  1,  Royal  Russet,  J, 
Dadds,  Esq.;  2,  French  Crab,  Mr.  FoxtalL  Pears:  Eabter  Ber- 
gamot,  Mr.  J.  Elgar.  Extra  Phizk.  —  Greenhouse  Plants  : 
Erica  ventricosa  coceinea,  E.  vestita  alba,  E.  ventricosa  brevi- 
flora,  Aphelexis  superba,  Pimelea  decussala,  J.  P.  Plumptre, 
Esq.,  iVI.P.  Heaths:  Erica  vestita  cucciiiea.  E.  perspicua,  E. 
Beaumonlii,  J.  C.  Plumptre.  Esq.  M.P.  Acollection  ol  British  Or- 
chidaceous flowers,  contributed  by  Miss  iMontresor,  was  greatly 
admired;  it  comprised  the  lollowing  sons: — Gymnadeuia  co- 
nopsea,  G.  bifoiia.  Orchis  pyrauiidaiis,  O.  rnorio,  0.  maculata, 
Ophrys  apifera,  O.  rau^ciiera,   Listera    ovata,  Neottia    nidus 

avis. 

York  Horticultural  Society,  June  29,— This  was  the  third  for 
the  season ;  there  was  a  greater  number  ol  welhgrown  speci- 
mens than  has  been  observed  at  either  of  the  previous  meetings 
which  have  been  held  thi?  year.  The  following  Prizes  were 
a.\variieti:  — Ranunculuses:  Light-purple  or  grey,  Mr.  HeptoD, 
for  B  shop  Van  Lin. a.  Yellow  and  Orange-striped,  Mr.  Hepton, 
(or  Melange.  Yellow  and  orange,  sputte<l,  mottled,  or  edged, 
1,2,  and  3,  Mr.  Hepton,  lor  Tjso's  Eilgar.  Collection:  Mr. 
Hepton,  for  Duke  of  Bedford,  Cox's  Buft;  Snowball,  Model  of  Per- 
fection, Melange,  Caroline,  and  three  of  Tyso's  hcedlings,  viz.. 
Prefect,  Edgar,  and  Adulphus.  6  Blooms:  Mr.  Hepton,  for 
Tyso's  Adolphus,  Tyso's  Edgar,  Naxara,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Model  of  Perlectir)n,  and  Melange.  Roses:  Dark,  I  and  2,  Mr. 
Appleby,  for  Admiral  de  Rigney  and  Clementine  Duval.     Light, 

1,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Noisette  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  2,  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
for  Rtine  de  Goiconda;  3,  Mr.  Cowburn,  for  Cnina  Boisuard ; 
4,  Mr.  Harrison,  lor  Yellow  Noisette;  5,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Caro- 
line. Pansies:  I,  2,  and  3,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  lor  William. 
Penn,  Yorkshire  Eclipse,  Beauty  of  Huldgale,  Ebor,  Abigail, 
Earl  of  Zeiland,  Kitley's  Bathonia,  Lama,  Carpenter's  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Thompson's  Eclipse,  Ditto  Duchei^s  of  Richmond, 
Ditto  Jehu,  Ditto  Britannia,  Ditto  Delicaia,  Ditto  Yellow- 
Defiance,  Vivid,  Lmgard's  Jewess,  May's  Imogene,  Brown's 
Curious,  Lord  Francis  Egertou,  and  (our  Seedlings.  Pe- 
largoniums:  1,  J.  Ruper,  Esq.,  (President's  Prize,}  lor  Vic- 
tory, Mabel,  Erectum,  Decorum,  Prince  Albert,  Leila,  Master- 
piece, Coronation,  Alexandrina,  Bridegroom,  Florence,  and 
Grand  Duke;  2,  Mr.  Edward,  for  Grand  Uuke,  Bridesmaid, 
Sylph,  Jubilee,  Joan  of  Arc,  M:ibel,  Arabella,  Alexandrina, 
Flash,  Erectum,  and  Surprise;  6  varieties:  1  an<i  3,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, for  Bridesm.Tid,  Mal)el,  Victory,  Lelia,  florence,  and 
Erectum;  and  for  the  3d  Prize,  Decorum,  Ji.an  of  Arc,  Lady 
Br.iughton,  Sylph,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Jupiter;  2,  J.  Roper, 
Esq..  for  Matilda,  Masterpiece,  Comte  de  Paris,  Grand  Duke, 
Syluh,  and  Alexaiuirina ;  Dark  varieties:  Mr.  Edwaid,  for 
Grand  Duke,  Coronation,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Arabella ;  Light 
ditto:  Mr.  Edward,  for  Florence,  Lelia,  Vietoiy,  and  Brides- 
maid.    S/ove  Plant:    I,    G.    Swann,  Esq.,  for  Russeiia  juocea; 

2,  G.  Hudson,  E=q.,  for  Gesnera  splendens,  (President's  Pr:ze)j 

3,  J.  Roper,  Esq.,  for  Gloxinia  rubia;  4,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for 
Achimenes  longiflora  ;  5,  J.  Roper,  Esq.,  for  Gloxinia  zebrina. 
Cactus:  1,  Rlr  Appleby,  for  Cactu-  spccii>sissimus;  2,  W.  D.  T. 
Duesbery,  Esq.,  for  ihe  same;  3,  Mr.  En  ward,  lor  Cactus  Acker- 
manuii;  4,  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  lor  Cactus  Jenkinsonii.  Climber: 
1,  Mr.  Edward,  lor  Thunbergia  alata  anraotiaca;  2,  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  Jor  Thunbergia  alata  alba;  3,  Mr.  Ertwardj  for 
Thunbergia  alata.  Greenhouse  Plant:  1,  Mr.  Edward,  for 
Pimelea  dccussata;  2,  Mis.  Willey,  lor  Ntriura  splendens;  3, 
Mr.  Edward,  for  Epacns  grandiflura;  4,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for 
Scutellaria  splendens;  h,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Statice  sinuata. 
Annual:  1,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Viscaria  oculata  ;  3,  C.  Har- 
ris, Esq.,  for  Clintoiiia  pulchella;  4,  Mr.  Edward,  tor  Schizan- 
thus pinnatus.  Ericu:  1,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  (or  E.  tricolor  ; 
2  and  3,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  (or  E.  ventricosa  superba;  4,  Rev. 
W.  Taylor,  for  E.  tricolor;  5,  The  Lord  Mayoi,  for  E.  ventri- 
cosa. Spotted  or  Mottled  Calceolaria:  Mr.  Appleby,  lor  The 
Queen,  P.ince  Albert,Kurmosissimd,&c.;  £^u/c/(C(/or  CtuudedCalm 
ceolarLt :  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Queeu  of  the  Isles  and  Alba  perfecta; 
Self  Calceolaria  :  1,  Mr.  Harrison,  for  Tain  o' Sliauttr ;  2,  Mr. 
Appleby,  for  Green's  Denholmia.  Verbena:  Mr.  Applety,  for 
Dtlicara  and  striata.  Fuchsia:  3,  Mr.  Appleby,  f  r  btanwelli-. 
ana.     Hardy  Plant :  3,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Pentatenion  iipleudens. 


A   Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South 

Africa,  By  James  Backhouse.  Bvo.  HamiltoQ  &  Co. 
At  p.  142j  of  our  volume  for  1843,  we  briefly  noticed 
a  former  work  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  on  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies.  We  have  now  before 
us  another  volume,  equally  rich  in  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  aud  Itsle  of  France. 
Mere,  too,  we  have  some  instructive  portraits  of  the  trees 
ot  Souih  Africa. 

With  the  objects  of  the  author,  which  were  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  meddle. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  pick  out  from  among  the  many 
interesting  statements  regarding  the  vegetation  of  the 
country  he  visited,  a  few  passiiges  which  may  be  an 
inducement  to  the  reader  to  desire  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  work  itself. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  locale  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
cannot  be  read  without  interest  ; — ■ 

"The  route  lay  through  Pamplemousses,  a  small  vil- 
lage with  a  Papal  place  of  worship,  seven  miles  from 
Port  Louis,  and  famous  for  its  botanic  garden,  and  for 
a  tomb,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  the 
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tale  respecting  whom  was  founded  on  some  circum- 
stances coDnected  with  a  shipwreck  on  the  '  He  d'Ambre,' 
near  Mapou,  which  were  embellished  by  the  author  of 
the  tale.  On  the  borders  of  a  shndy  part  of  the  road 
near  Pamplemousses,  the  beautiful  orange  and  .white 
Tarieties  of  Thunbergia  alata  were  growing,  much  in  the 
manner  that  Ground-Ivy  grows  in  England  ;  and  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  there  was  a  species  of  Papyrus  or  Paper 
Heed  ;  and  a  remarkable  Palm  from  Madagascar,  from 
the  fibres  of  which  beautiful  cloth,  resembling  stuff,  is 
manufactured.  The  country  between  Port  Louis  and 
Pamplemousses  is  grassy,  nearly  flat,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivated, up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Pouce,  Moka,  and  Peter  Bot.  Beyond  the  village,  the 
country  is  more  undulating.  Much  of  it  Is  covered  with 
fragments  of  vesicular  basalt,  among  which  the  Sugar- 
cane is  cultivated.  In  many  of  the  fields,  the  stones  are 
collected  into  ridges,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  others, 
into  squares  ;  the  canes  are  planted  in  the  interstices 
between  these  rude  walls.  Some  of  the  stones  are  small 
and  others  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  but  the  soil 
among  them  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  Cane, 
which,  thrives  even  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
stones  preserve  it  from  drought.  In  some  places  there 
are  also  fields  of  Manioc,  and  plantations  of  Bananas, 
Sec.  In  others  the  wood  has  not  been  cleared,  and 
among  it  are  many  trees  of  Ebony,  Diospyros  Ebenum  ; 
also  Custard- Apples,  Guavas,  &c.  that  have  become 
■^ild." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Port 
Louis,  the  author  says — 

*'  We  accompanied  our  friends  George  and  Jane  Clark 
in  a  ride  to  Pamplemousses,  and  spent  a  little  time  in 
the  Botanic  Garden.  This  institution  is  not  so  well 
kept  up  under  the  English  Government  as  it  was  under 
the  French  ;  but  it  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  assemblage  of  stately  Palms  is  very 
fine,  and  there  is  an  interesting  group  of  trees  and  shrubs 
producing  spices,  such  as  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and 
Nutmegs.  The  fruit  of  the  last  is  something  like  a 
Green  Chissel  Pear;  when  ripe,  it  splits  open  and  ex- 
poses the  Nutmeg  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  bright-red 
Mace.  A  specimen  of  the  tree  affording  the  poison  used 
in  the  Ordeal,  in  Madagascar,  by  which  great  numbers 
of  human  beings  are  annually  destroyed,  is  also  preserved 
in  this  garden." 

"We  have  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
"RavenaU,"  and  some  other  plants. 

*'  The  Travellers'  tree,  Urania  specio'^ay  forms  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  prospect.  Clumps  of  these  trees,  com- 
posed of  several  stems,  rising  from  the  same  root,  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  in  all  directions.  The 
trunks,  or  more  properly  root-stocks,  which  are  about 
three  feet  in  circumference,  sometimes  attain  to  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  but  whether  of  this  elevation,  or  scarcely 
emerging  above  ground,  they  support  grand  crests  of 
leaves,  of  about  four  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide,  but 
often  torn  into  comb-like  shreds.  The  head  is  of  a  fan- 
like form,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  not  striking  for 
their  beauty,  are  white,  and  produced  from  large,  hori- 
zontal, green  sheaths.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves, 
■which  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  leaves  themselves, 
yield  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water,  very  grateful  to 
the  traveller,  on  having  their  margins  cut  away  near  to 
the  base,  or  forced  from  contact  with  those  immediately 
above  them,  especially  those  about  the  middle  of  the 
series.  The  root-stock  is  of  a  soft  cellular  substance, 
and  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  smalt  Banana,  is  dry, 
and  not  edible.  This  remarkable  vegetable  production  is 
said  to  grow  in  the  most  arid  countries,  and  thus  to  be 
provided  for  the  refreshment  of  man  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land.  Probably  the  water  may  originate  in  the  condens- 
ation of  dew,  and  be  collected  and  retained  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  leaf ;  it  has  a  slight  taste  of  the 
tree,  but  is  not  disagreeable.  The  Badamier,  Terminalia 
JBadamia,  a  handbome  tree,  with  large,  ohovate  leaves, 
and  fruit,  the  size  of  an  Almond  in  its  husk,  abounds  i 
this  direction.  The  spongy  shell  is  so  tough  as  to  render 
access  difficult  to  its  &mall  kernel,  which  is  like  a  young 
Hazel-nut  in  flavour.  A  species  of  Cinnamon,  Laurus 
cupularuff  forms  a  handhome  bush  in  the  borders  of  the 
woods.  I  also  nof-iced  a  species  of  Miousops,  forming 
a  small  tree,  with  a  fruit  the  s'ze  of  a  nonpareil  Apple. 

"The  Mango,  M  ant/If  era  indicuj  which  was  introduced 
into  this  island,  had  become  naturalised  here,  along  with 
Beveral  other  fruit  trues,  such  as  the  Apple-fruited  Guava, 
Piidium  pomiferum,  and  ihe  Jamro.'-e,  Jamltosavulijarh. 
The  Piue-applf,  Broniclta  Ananua,  forms  impassable 
lhif:ketH  :  its  fruit  is  LohJ  for  a  ft;w  pence  at  the  bazaars. 
Cloriosa  irjperha^oT  an  allied  species  ofthis  beautiful  plant, 
of  the  Lily  tribe,  w.is  growing  in  an  elevated  wood,  by  the 
side  of  a  streamlet,  on  the  borders  of  which  Andromeda 
salici/olia  ffjrmcd  a  considerable  tree.  Numerous  ^pf'ClCB 
of  PandanuHy  or  Screw-pine,  Pern.H,  clirnbers  of  tht:  Con- 
vo1tuIu»  tfibf;,  Borne  of  which  were  very  beautiful,  and 
many  other  int*; renting  |.Unta,  were  al«o  growing  here. 
Twice,  in  the  course  of  my  walk,  rny  hat  came  in  contact 
with  the  nakftd  cornbs  of  a  lar^e  ochre-coloured  wuap, 
which  hUhpends  its  nestH  in  the  buddies.  Am  hOfjti  an  tlie 
buzz  of  the enrafjftdintiecta  apprised  rneof  the  injury  I  liad 
committed,  I  hniitencd  through  among  the  buihcs, 
wirhout  lookint;  behind,  and  the  return  of  the  twigs  drove 
the  wasps  back  ;  but  on  the  iiccond  occanion,  a  briery 
branch  caoght  mc  by  the  iileeve,  and  detained  me  tillohc 
of  my  Anin^uuhin  hod  aveng<:d  iuelt  by  fitingtng  rny 
finger.  The  uring  is  about  critml  to  that  of  an  Englinli 
.  W8»p  ;  the  bufiitng  p*iiii  Huljjtidud  in  a  few  minuiCH,  on 
presBin^  out  the  poison,  Hnd  Bucking  the  pmt  affected. 
The  poiion  was  disiinguishably  acid.     The  CrcolcB  cat 


the  larvas,  or  grubs,  which  they  roast  in  tha  combs  ;  in 
taking  the  nests,  they  drive  off  the  wasps  by  means  of  a 
burning  rag  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Tne  combs 
are  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Port  Louis.  On  the  muddy 
margins  of  a  salt-water  bay,  there  are  two  arboreous 
species  of  Erylhrina,  or  Coral-tree,  the  pea-like  flowers 
of  which  are  crimson-red  ;  Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  Tkespesia 
populnea,  trees  with  leaves  like  the  Lime-tree,  and 
yellow  flowers,  with  crimson  eyes,  resembling  those  of 
the  Hollyhock  ;  Rhizophora  mucronata  and  Bruguiera 
gymnorhiza,  Mangroves  of  Laurel-like  figure,  with 
large  seeds,  emitting  thick  roots  while  hanging  to  the 
tree.  To  the  south  of  Mah^bourg,  in  a  similar  associa- 
tion, is  the  silvery-leaved  Edwardsia  denudata,  with 
yellow,  pea-like  flowers,  possibly  the  same  as  that  on 
Moreton  Island,  New  South  Wales,  where,  also,  several 
other  plants  similar  to  those  growing  here  are  met  with. 
In  a  brook  that  discharges  itself  into  the  Riviere  des 
Cre'oles,  a  large,  smooth,  black  Neritina  was  adhering 
to  the  rocks." 

An  account  of  the  mountain  vegetation  of  the  Isle  of 
France  must,  for  the  present,  conclude  our  extracts. 

"  We  walked  to  the  top  of  the  Pouce,  and  enjoyed  the 
various  beauties  and  curiosities  of  creation,  presented  in 
the  primeval  forest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  ; 
in  which,  however,  many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  have  now 
become  naturalised  ;  among  these  are  the  Lemon,  Guava, 
Jambos,  Date,  &c.  The  Bigarade  or  Seville  Orange, 
Cilrus  vulgaris,  is  considered  native  here.  The  top  of 
this  mountain  is  2639  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ascent  is  along  the  rocky  and  woody  side  of  the 
glen,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  Port  Louis  is  situated. 
A  footpath  winding  along  the  rocks,  passes  nearly  over 
the  summit,  to  the  vale  of  Moka,  and  saves  more  than 
six  miles  of  the  distance,  the  high  road  winding  round  the 
end  of  the  mountain.  This  footpath  is  chiefly  travelled 
by  Blacks,  formerly  slaves,  now  apprentices,  who  carry 
great  loads  on  their  heads,  to  the  bazaar  of  Port  Louis. 
The  heartless  cruelty  of  systematic  oppression,  the 
offspring  of  slavery,  does  not  allow  them  to  wear  shoes 
to  defend  their  feet,  though  they  generally  require  sticks 
to  steady  their  steps  among  the  rocks.  The  vegetation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  resembles  that  of  the 
mountain  tract  about  Cure  Pipe.  Similar  tree  Ferns  and 
species  of  Pandanus  are  here,  and  epiphytes,  of  the 
Orchis,  Fern,  and  Pepper  tribes,  grow  on  the  trunks  of 
the  larger  trees.  In  the  shady  parts  of  tlie  forest,  there 
are  several  species  of  Club-moss,  Lycopodium,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  section  of  the  genus  to  which  L.  helve- 
licum  belongs.  The  apex  of  the  mountain  is  almost  too 
narrow  to  stand  upon,  and  the  sides  and  front  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  At  this  point  we  found  the  pretty 
little  blue  Lobelia  serpens,  and  a  plant  of  the|  Heath 
tribe,  Salaxis  arborescens,  the  last  of  which  cheered  us, 
by  bringing  to  recollection  its  British  allies,  not  having 
seen  anything  so  like  an  English  Heath  for  nearly  seven 
years.  Ehipsalis  mauriiiana,  and  Sarcostemma  mauri- 
iiana,  leafless,  filiform  plants,  with  green  stems,  the 
thickness  of  a  quill,  were  growing  upon  the  rocks  mid- 
way down  the  mountain  :  the  former  is  allied  to  the 
Cactuses  of  America,  and  the  latter  has  congeners  in 
Africa  and  New  South  Wales.  Here  are  also  great  num- 
bers of  large  snails,  with  oblong  shells,  mottled  with 
brown  and  white.  These  snails  are  eaten  by  the  Blacks, 
and  the  shells  are  sent  to  England,  to  decorate  the 
mantle-shelves  of  the  curious." 

The  lovers  of  Natural  History  will  find  a  large  field  of 
interesting  facts  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume,  from 
which  we  purpose  to  borrow  from  time  to  time. 


Miscellaneou'^. 


.1. 


M^w^ahip  respecting  Trees  killed  by  the  Effect  of 
Paint  and  Oil. — In  the  Number  of  last  March,  page  572, 
we  mentioned  the  loss  of  a  great  many  fruit-trees  from 
the  effect  of  paint.  A  garder^er  of  Chaion-sur-S;i6ne 
declared,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this 
town,  that,  having  nailed  up  some  Peach  and  Apricot- 
trees  upon  a  trellis  freshly  painted  with  verdegris, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  in  a  short  time  they  all  died, 
except  one  Apricot-tree,  which  only  lost  the  branches 
which  were  attached  to  that  jiart  of  the  trellis  that  had 
been  painted.  Another  gardener  reported  als^o  that, 
having  rested  some  bars  of  wood  painted  with  verdegris 
upon  some  Pear-trees,  he  observea  that  deep  cancer  sud- 
denly formed  wherever  the  paint  hud  left  any  marks.  A 
gardener  from  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  M.  De- 
lisle,  wrote  to  us,  saying  he  had  seen  trees  die  fiNm  oil 
which  had  been  spread  upon  the  branches  to  destroy  ilie 
caterpillars.  The  use  of  soft  suap,  of  which  oil  is  the 
base,  suys  this  gardener,  lias  caused  the  branches  of  trees 
which  have  been  rubbed.with  it  to  die. — Revue  Ilorticole. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  thti  I'TinuiiifC  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  (JONSEUVATORIES,  &C. 

Drfork  ailvHTiciijf^  farther,  let  us  a-sciTtiin  if  those  etovo- 
plants  whicli  we  have  ]oat,  or  found  {lifTicult  to  manaKC  in 
fiirnicr  wlnttTH,  ure  now  In  a  state  likely  to  give  \vMti  truiiljtt: 
rlurlnp  next  winter  ;  pxamine  their  pntK,  and  if  the  soli  or  dralii- 
ixKf:  Is  not  in  a  ijroptir  cunffitinn,  shake  the  moiihi  away  from 
the  tnou,  find  rc^dt  ihcm  In  lii.'ht8oil.  Sandy-lnam  in  bct'er 
for  wintering  Uelltiate  Htrtve-plantH  hi  than  coni|f(iHtH  contain liii.' 
cither  ijcator  leaf-mould  ;  jieat  in  very  Ihiblc  to  (ret  Hoddened  in 
a  cI'J'O  dtovu  hi  wint'*r,  tjut  In  fpames  a"d  KrccnhouBCH  nothini^ 
»*iilt'(  better.  In  the  beKlnnlng  "f  the  growinn-HcaHon  all  kindH 
of  HiiniulantH  were  In  refpiirtitlon  to  iriRuru  a  r«|ild  ^mwxh, 
hut,  from  thin  tmie,  all  Hiiftmoilenuf  retanilnt;  vcKotatioii  should 
be  rcHortcd  to,  in  nrdc-r  that  thin  HCiinon'«  growth  may  In; 
rl|icried  uh  much  [i<t  our  meaiiH  cini  cITeet.  TliuHe  (general  ruleii 
tiiav  bf  of  more  uhc*  tliiin  minute  detuilH. 

CaiiHcrDulitri/, —  Now,  when  m  ,ny  wdl  beeln  tociit  down  tliclr 
f'eUri;<^niuiiiit,  let  nie  i^uurd  the  Inexperienced  u(;uliiBt  two  cx- 


iremuH:  lonnurly  we  u«,eil  Cu  cur;  our  plains  lo  mere  btumps, 
and  now  some  cut  iheiri  by  far  too  long:,  for  the  s-.ke  of  making 
ii^rtse  specimens  next  ye^r:  and  with  care  this  may  be  effecred  : 
but  llie  safest  way  for  betfinuers  is  to  cut  the  lower-side  shoots 
of  tins  sea^iun's  Kmwtli  to  3  nr  4  ej  es.  and  if  tlie  plants  are  tall, 
to  cut  In  the  centre  shoot  to  l  or  2  eyes.  Ttiree  ye  Ta  old 
plants  make  the  finest  specimens  for  ordinary  use,  providing- 
the  roots  are  healthy.  Very  old  plants  of  Pelargnnjums,  that 
are  to  be  discanled,  had  bett<.'r  be  planted  in  tlie  open  ground, 
and  they  will  furnish  good  cuttings  in  September,  wliich  may 
be  kept  in  stove-imts  through  tlie  winter,  and  they  wiilcomein 
use;ul  (or  succession  next  summer. 

Gyee?ifwiise.  —  yiiiuy  ot  the  Kreenhouse  plants  might  be  im- 
provea  by  being  turned  out  into  the  open  ground  now  for  aix 
weeks  or  two  months;  others  might  be  plunged,  with  their 
pots,  an  inch  or  two  below  tne  surface,  when  many  of  their 
roots  turn  up  to  the  surface,  a-.d  tlms  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ball  instead  of  being  crowded  at  the  buEtom  of  the  pot,  as  is 
usually  the  case. —  D.  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 

The  work  in  tbe  fljwer- garden  at  the  present  time  is  in  a 
great  measure  rouune.  Attend  to  tlie  regulating  of  all  plants 
and  beds,  and  keep  everything  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible. 
Ply  the  broom,  scythe,  hoe,  rake,  and  roller  diligently,  and  at 
all  times.  Remove  dead  flowers  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  in- 
sects and  mildew,  which  Is  making  its  appearance  on  the  Roses 
since  the  rain. 

Reserve  Garden. — Some  of  the  biennials  will  now  be  fit  to  thin 
out  a  little,  and  tiie  young  plant-  may,  if  required,  be  pricked 
outin  nursery  beds  lor  transplaniing.  Hoe  the  ground  among 
the  plants  frequently,  not  only  to  destroy  weeds,  but  also  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  plants.  —  W.  P.  A. 

[The  reatler  will  please  to  CDrrect  the  (ollowing  error  in  the 
last  Calendar:  — Reserve  Garden,  last  line— for  "eanhings*' 
read  "cuttings."] 

Hi.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Carnntiims. — Tne  green  fly,  which  congregates  on  the  buds, 
and  the  minute  black  insect  which,  beneath  the  calyx,  eats 
away  the  colon(ed  parts,  both  in  Carnations  and  Picutees,  are 
more  numerous  and  mischievous  than  usual.  Ihe  attacks  of 
the  former  are  more  easily  prevented  (bemg  an  opi-n  foe), 
whilst  the  insidious  depredations  of  the  other  can  with  difficulty 
be  repressed.  We  hav^  found  dusting  the  calyx  with  Scotch 
snuff,  previous  to  its  opening,  the  best  preventive  (amongst 
many)  which  we  have  tried.  Continue  to  tie  tiie  buds  as  they 
advance;  waxed  thread,  wound  round  the  top  part  about 
thrice,  twisting  the  ends  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
will  be  found  the  most  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  method.  An 
old  florist  in  the  north  used  to  get  some  Windsor  lieans,  and 
cut  them  transversely,  in  sections  of  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  ;  when  the  inside  was  removed,  the  skin  formed  a  small 
hoop  Or  ring;  he  would  (it  these  lightly  on  his  buds,  accordlnjc 
to  tiieir  size:  tue  exposure  to  the  air  caused  them  to  shrink, 
thus  filling  the  c.\lyx  clobely,  and  certainly  this  was  avtry  neat 
as  well  as  effectual  means  of  attaining  the  end  projjosed.  We 
have  yet  a  novd  and  simple  i)lati  In  operation,  to  prevent  the 
bursting  vt  the  calyx,  tite  successml  adaptation  of  which  to 
our  own  stock  will  induce  us  to  communicate  it  shortly  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Continue  to  put  down  layers;  pegs  of 
fern  or  wood  are  made  u^eof:  we  give  the  preference,  how- 
ever, to  those  made  of  lead.  Shude  ttie  expanding  flowers  from 
sun  and  rain;  and  amid  the  multifarious  manipulations  re- 
quired just  now  uf  the  Carnition  grower,  the  best  means  of 
raising  good  seed  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  manual  impregna- 
ttou  by  all  means  sriuuld  be  resoned  to.  jPirt/fs.— Continue- to 
plant  out  rooted  pipings.  Look  well  to  pods  of  seed;  extract 
the  decayed  petals,  and  slit  the  calyx  down  to  prevent  tne  ex- 
tension of  wet,  which  will  ineviiably  cau->e  decay  Hud"  theloss 
or  the  seed.  i)u/i/ms— Must  be  regularly  lied  up  to  their  stakes, 
as  they  are  now  making  vigorouo  growth;  occasionar  water- 
ings with  liquid  manure  will  Lie  of  service.  TuUpa. — is  we 
presume  they  are  alt  safely  siored,  an  occasional  ghince,  t6  see 
that  all  is  going  on  right,  is  all  that  is  now  requisite.— J.  F.  I-K. 

IV.-PiNERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Phieries. — From  now  to  the  end  of  October  is  Ihe  season 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  ot  Pines  :  an  i  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  by  pa\  ing  due  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants  in  their  vari  u>  stdj;es.  Tae  more  st  eiigth  and  compact- 
ness we  can  get  into  the  pla.its,  the  greater  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  fine  fruit ;  and  to  ohtdin  the  gre^itest  degree  of  Jatreiigth, 
it  is  requisite  that  th^  plants  have  plenty  of  room,  with  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  Will  permit;  and  that  tlie>  be  kept  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat  ol  from  8o°  lo  QiJ-'.  Too  much  water  at  the 
roots  should  he  careluUy  avoided,  as  there  is  always  a  greater 
number  of  fibres  made  when  tiie  soil  is  moderately  dry,  parti- 
cularly if  it  be  put  in  the  pot  in  a  rough  or  lumpy  state.  Piants 
with  plenty  ol  healthy  fibre,  and  bruaii,  strong,  but  short  leaves, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  fi.ie  fruit,  otner  ciicunistances  being 
lavourable.  Continue  lo  syringe  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  you 
have  no  other  means  of  keeping  the  atmospliere  of  your  houses 
and  pits  moist,  the  tan  and  paths  may  be  sprinkled  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Vineries.—htt  the  Vmcs  now  ripening  their  crop  have  air 
early  in  the  morning,  and  increase  it  as  the  day  advances. 
Shut  up  early  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  If  the  weather  should 
become  damp  make  slight  fires,  Tiii-i,  by  causing  the  fumes  of 
the  sulpliui  on  Ihe  pitjes  or  flues  to  asciud,  will  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  the  red  spider.  Iveep  the  houses  ironi  wli:ch  the 
crops  have  been  gathered  in  tiie  neatest  urder.  Tne  Viues  in 
these  houses  will  require  the  ligh  a  to  be  open  night  and  day. 
Young  Vines  of  this  year's  planung  should  be  encourtiged  lo 
make  all  the  wood  possible.  I  allow  all  the  laterals  to  grow  on 
these;  as  it  give-  eai  ly,  and  with  proptr  alter  management, 
permanent  airength  and  vigour  to  ilie  platjts. 

Ptnch-houHes.  -aihould  wet  wcfithcr  occur,  make  slight  fires 
to  dry  the  atTiiosphiTe  of  the  iiouses  where  trujt  is  now  ripen- 
ing. 'I'his  witli  plenty  of  air  will  help  to  fiive  flavour  to  the  li  nit. 
If  red  spider  make  its  appear'^nce,  diess  tlie  pipes  or  flues  with 
sulphur  and  quick  lime,  and  make  slight  fires  to  render  the 
application  more  effLCtual. 

J-'tg-tf.  — Lea-re  a  little  air  on  all  night,  and  give  a  great  deal 
during  the  day.  Let  llie  plants  be  well  su|tptied  with  water, 
and  syringe  daily  except  wlicre  iruit  is  nearly  npe. 

67r(/[t'it'rr(es.--V>here  the  crop  is  gaMiered  ti  om  the  British 
Qnetn,  and  other  kinds  suitubie  for  forcing  (which  in  most 
places  is  now  the  case),  the  sUoiige-it  runners  ma>  be  carclnlly 
put  Into  hmall  puts,  with  wiint  roots  they  have  made,  the  pots 
iiavitig  been  previously  plunged  at  a  proper  dislmice  frnni  the 
parent  plant,  to  prevent  the  runners  beiiu  ^hailed  h.  it^ foliage. 
It  will  be  necessary  lo  lay  small  stones  on  the  rnniKrs  ih.iC  have 
not  made  roots,  to  ket^p  llieni  in  contact  ^^iLh  the  soil  in  Ihe 
pots  till  they  liave  time  lo  esL.blisli  themselves.  '  Shomd  the 
wealher  prove  dry,  watering  wU  I'c  heneiicJal. 

MdonH.—  ^Ay  constant  aiienlion  to  ihinoiog  and  cutting  out 
decaying  leaves.  Do  not  lei  plants  swellin.;  tlieir  Iruit  stifler 
(or  want  ot  wultr,  but  wiUihold  it  uy  dcgi  ees  as  the  fruit 
upproachcs  mutuiliy.  — ti".  F. 

V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Building  —  ihe  fine  mild  showery  we.ituer  we  now  have  pre- 
fients  a  lavourtt'ile  oi<poflunity  lor  bmid  nf-  llu'  stocks  u(  sluiiw 
fruit-trcKM,  aiid  for  inhuning  biiils  of  e«  eeined  kinds  upon  tiic 
branches  ut  established  inen,  the  sorls  of  winch  me  not 
approved  of.  Propiigution  by  budding,  th'^ugli  generiilly'con- 
fincd  to  bIxcic  fniilH,  may  lUrto  be  rcaorLuil  to  with  iidv-mtnge 
with  HCaice  varieties  oi  AjtplcH  and  Pears.  Any  i,liiii-nn'niH 
reupccting  the  mode  of  opiialion  wimid  be  (mile,  tilti-r  the 
plain  and  lucid  direciIoiiH  *(lvun  in  the  current  year's  CUrimiclc. 
I  iccollcct.  a  striking  nmtance  of  suecca»  tiiut   rcsulicU  from 
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Iwjdbjns  the  Peach  on  establibtied  trees  ot  the  Apricut;  thi 
9bo€n-ifiOTn  the  buds  growing  freely,  and  producing  plenttlully, 
■wJientJje  general  stock  of  Peach-trees  could  not  be  kept  in  a 
^eni&j  Btate,  tiiouph  great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  them  by 
s-'my  c-Jever  gardener.  Tliis  fact  would  seem  to  intimate  that 
iSwcB^sJ  be  worth  wliile  to  try  Apricot  stocks  for  Peaches  to  a 
SffcattT  extent  than  is  generally  done. 

^lonuitoe».—Keef>  these  fastened  to  the  wall  or  fence ;  thin 
o»t  the  shoots  and  leaves,  and  pinch  out  the  points  before  the 
ciBBt«rs  of  blossoms,  where  early  fruit  is  desirable.  Without 
5bca3SJ5tancc  of  a  wall  they  will  not  do  much  good  north  of 
Bj?ndf?n,  unless  in  favourable  situations  —  though  1  always 
M-gret  planting  tliem  near  a  fine  tree,  they  are  such  gross 
fe«4£73.  For  their  culture.  Capsicums,  Ike  and  the  (orwardinir 
frf  ffsrly  cyop3,  dwarf  waOs  with  >luping  borders  ouijht  to  exist 
BC-cTtjy  g-Tden.  It  is  very  fashionable  to  speak  uf  a  gardener 
Esan  igiiorant  practitioner  who  crops  perhaps  rather  closely 
2jbs  5i-Eae-tree  borders,  though  nine  cases  in  ten  it  is  the  result 
niot  otf  choice,  but  of  necessity,  aware  as  he  is  that  the  some- 
Tsrteit  imferSor  condition  of  his  fruit-trees  will  not  be  such  an  un- 
lHaiTJionable  evil  as  being  behind  with  a  good  early  supply  of  the 
&C3t  TEgelttbles.  Peas.— A  la^t  sowing  may  now  be  made  of 
sciajeol  the  early  sorts.  A  sowiup  of  Dwarfs  might  be  made 
SOTFardsthe  end  of  the  mouth,  where  the  situation  was  very 
fevouja'ole,  and  means  of  pro'ection  could  be  resorted  tn. 
.^i^xiragvB. — The  present  weather  offers  a  good  opportnnity  for 
^iDibng  the  beds  with  salt,  and  supplying  them  with  any 
fficfti  manure  you  can  spare.  /'o/«/o<'x.— Those  who  are  partial 
fcoycKng  vraxy  Potatoes  may  now  plant  some  tubers  saved  from 
tEfc^tarliest  crops.  ]f  previously  greened  in  the  sun  they  will 
grcyvT  roorc  vigorou.'-Iy.  The  rows  may  either  be  covered  with 
Mtar  on  the  approach  of  frost,  or  they  may  he  duEj  up,  and  the 
>rDdnce  iept  in  dry  sand.  Cabb'ige  —Prepare  for  sowing  for 
ttoeiraiji  crop  next  spring.  In  cold  situations,  they  cannot  be 
aowjj  3oi> soon  now;  in  warm  favourable  places,  it  will  be  as 
wrfl  ID  defer  it  for  eiffht  days.  Routine.^  Keep  planting  winter- 
sftsaffeTtJiy  lavourable  opportunity. — R.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
e&J  Wooffs.—See  preceding  Calendars  for  what  is  required  to 
Iss  done  in  this  depsrtraent, 

Cs^jpiirr.— Go  through  these  frequently,  in  order  to  see  what 
f^Tvantinffi  what  you  do  not  observe  at  one  time  you  may 
ai  another. 

TCmmg  i'/«w^i/?ons.-  About  this  time  young  Oaks  will  be  mak- 
a»g  Sbeir  second  growth  ;  therefore  ycuiig  plantations  should 
be  lieqoenJly  gone  over,  for  high  winds  oftentimes  do  con- 
n^CTBbte  injury  to  luxuriant  young  shoots,  and  especially  to  the 
leaitejs.  Should  the  latter  happen  to  get  broken,  they  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  rectified  in  the  same  season,  and  a  new 
liBKEjer  secured,  if  properly  attended  to. 

SS'ssr3fnj-imjrfi\ — Keeping  the  iiursery  clean  by  frequent 
■wetfijng  and  hoeing,  and  attending  to  pruning  and  training 
joamg  jJants,  is  nearly  all  that  is  requisite  at  this  season  in 
yjiipatPBuraeries.  But  remember,  no  knife  should  be  used  now 
OElbe  yoBiig  shoots;  only  the  finger  and  thumb  should  be  em- 
ff2t»;j'Ed  6o  pinch  ofl"  the  ends  of  too  luxuriant  side  shoots. — W.B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Js  roiosequeiice  of  the  la'e  fine  weather,  everything  is 
3M?w  glowing  rapidly,  and  the  hoe,  which  should  never  be  idle, 
(pagJol  lobe  more  than  usually  active  in  keeping  down  weeds 
ax^  slijring  up  the  ground  between  the  row.'^  of  growing  cj  ops. 
'jFb^  fiower  borders  should  also  be  attended  to.  Tie  up  any 
jMiEi3it5  ibat  have  been  broken  down  by  the  late  heavy  showers, 
andiet  Verbenas,  which  are  now  making  vigorous  growth,  be 
jegge^  ^own  until  the  space  allotted  for  each  plant  is  covered, 
aia«j  wbJch  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  random.  Patti- 
ceSarSy  attend  to  the  tying  of  Dahlias,  which  arevery  apt  to  get 
ftBcXesby  sudden  storms.  Remove  all  crops  that  have  ceased 
to  iSe  lissful,  as  they  only  exhaust  the  soil  and  encourage  snails 
0^*1  sla^s  J  and  let  the  grouud  be  prepared  for  winter  Greens, 
■w^fii)  should  now  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  While  the 
"Wtalibei  is  favourable,  Celery,  if  not  already  done,  should  also 
acw  be  pl:\Dted  in  beds,  which  is  the  best  plan  fur  the  cottager, 
asTfTben  planted  in  this  way  it  occupies  less  ground.  If  it  Is 
smienfled  to  make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries,  select  now 
EOMieof  the  strongest  runners  tor  that  purpose;  by  planting 
iBsa  «ai5y  they  become  well  established  before  winter,  and  often 
5SfG^ce  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season.  In  cottage 
Sardssjs  a  row  is  frequently  planted  along  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
aoas  3o  Ensroach  as  I'ttle  as  possible  on  the  space  required  for 
TcjBlablss,  aiid  in  such  situations  where  the  exposure  is  open 
tSsay  eJten  ripen  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit.  The  soil  most 
s»^tae  Jor  Strawberries  is  a  strong  rich  loam,  but  they  will 
SEttceea  vjeii  in  almost  any  soil  that  has  been  properly  manured, 
and  3S  an  good  condition.—/.  IH'H, 
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J»b  15  Fiae,  with  light  clouds;  ahowery,  cloudy. 

—  E»  JFiatr  in  the  morning,  with  lighl   clouda;  constant  rain  throughout 

the  day, 

—  M  Very  fine  ;  clear  and  cool  at  night. 

—  36  V*TT  fine,  with  bright  nun  ;  dear  and  dry  air. 

—  36  Overcast  and  line  ;  clear  and  t-old  at  niKht. 

~    ^,^f{"^»w'th light  clouds:  duakj  clouds  with  dry  haze. 

—  Ja  ii^ht  clouds,  and  very  fine  throughout ;  cold  at  night. 

JBeaa  temperature  of  the  week  1.3  deg.  below  the  average. 

^e  Weather  at  Cbiawick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  cnauing 
Week  ending  July  27,  1844, 
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•Sbg^  a^iest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  Slst 
s-SS";.  and  the  lowest  on  the  24th.  1833,  and  23rd,  1813— therm.  40^ 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

•meWiPpJmt  of  Mr.    PAXTON'S    COTTAGERS'    CALENDAR 

OS  sitfw  ready,  price  ad.  each  Copy.  An  Inde.\'  ha^  been  added 

«o:i)}3  jjjssent  Edition.    Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 

dJsTjiSurtion  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rale 

BteKs.— ^(sffioJJa,— We  really  cannotdo  anything  in  the  matter. 
.AiSiFEean  say  respecting  Mr.  Pettigrew's  proposals  is  that 
■we  Sia-ffi-  oHJselves  subscribed  to  his  secret,  because  we  know 
BiEa  5o  hs  a  most  respectable  man,  whose  houey  is  unsur- 
-gasss^  fi)3  e:ice!lence. 

Q^isAJ-i&Sis.—  W.— There  are  several  causes  which  will  pro- 
(fiBJar^tht  effect  you  mention.  For  instance,  the  diseased  state 
o&tiiiks  layisj  at  the  point  of  severance  from  the  parent  plant; 


also  late  planline,  especially  afttr  such  dry  weather  as  we 
have  lately  experienced  ;  or  should  the  buds  have  lieen  in- 
fested with  Aphis,  which  have  inadvertently  been  crushed  on 
the  pod  mstend  ol  beiiij;  hruehedoff;  this  would  prove  highly 
injurious,  and  cause  the  buds  tn  assume  a  sickly  yellow  hue. 
I  wutild  recommend  watering  with  an  infusion  of  half  a  peck 
of  sheep  manure  in  six  gallons  of  water,  or  with  Potter's 
liquid  guano.— TK. 

Colours. — N.O.P.  asks,  Why  is  it  that  all  colours  made  by 
man  are  different  tiy  candlelight  from  flayhifht,  whilst  in 
those  of  nature  hardly  any  dilference  is  perceptible?  In  silks 
and  cloth  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  blues  from 
greens,  yellows  from  vjliite;  purples  ami  pinks  also  are  af- 
lected  :  not  so  with  trees  and  flowers.  [Will  any  one  answer 
this  question  ?— we  cannot.] 

CoMiFKrt^E.  — Never  employ  manure  containing  azotised  matter 
for  these.  It  may  do  very  well  for  Hollies,  Laurels,  and  such 
evergreens,  but  is  fatal  to  Cypresses,  Yews,  Junipers,  and  the 
whole  Coniferous  race. 

Dahlias.— Susan. — We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  dwarfing 
these  thati  pegging  them  down.  It  i,s  not  necessary  to  pinch 
off  the  flower  buds  in  order  to  keep  up  a  later  bloom,  as 
Dahlias  in  general  flower  well  until  they  are  cut  ofFby  frost.  J 

Heating. — G.C. — Sand  is  better  than  sawdust  for  covering  a 
tank,  because  the  latter  will  breed  fungi.  We  should  have 
no  fear  of  your  having  heat  enough;  the  great  fear  is  that 
the  soil  will  get  dry.  You  must  provi.le  ample  means  of 
watering  the  soil  as  well  as  steaming  the  air.  If  you  grow 
Melons  in  your  pit,  cover  the  tank  with  neither  sand  nor 
sawdust,  but  with  good  maiden  loam. 

Insects.  — 4  Ladi/. — Red  Spider  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
water  ;  it  can  only  be  kept  under  by  such  means.    A  sulphur 

fumigation    is  the  only  effectual    remedy. 'S.  S.  //.—The 

Peach-leaf  is  infested  witii  Aphides.  The  tree  should  be 
syringed  with  Tobacco-water,  and  the  shoots  which  most 
abound  with  the  Plant-lice  may  be  cut  off  and  burnt. 
The  Froth-flies  on  the  Lavender  are  the  larvag  of  a  Tet- 
tigonla,    described  and    flgured    in    the  2d  vol.,  p.   509,  of 

this  Journal,  ii. ,4.72.  C— We  shall  be  happy  to  comply 

with  your  wishes,  i(  you  will  furnish  us  with  the  necessary 

materials,. /Z. B.  CAi7o.— No.  1  is  Curculio  si;rophulariffi; 

No.  2,  Ciirculio  nubila;  3,  Altica  teslacea.  JJ. W.  M.  C.-~ 

Not  lindi:ig  any  winged  specimens  in  the  quill,  we  cannot  be 
certain  regarding  your  Aphide.';,  but  believe  them  to  be  the 
Cinara  laricis  of  Curtis's  Guide.  Be  so  good  as  to  send  us 
living  specimens  of  the  Caterpillars,  for  we  cannot  tell  you 

what  it  is  that  destroys  the  foliage  of  your  Larches,  i? 

M.  N.  C. — The  leaves  of  the  Geranmms  are  affected  by  damp, 
and  not  by  insects.  The  roots  of  the  Pansies  are  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  young  Snake  Millipedes,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  de^t^oy  :  unslaked  lime,  or  lime-water, 
will  be  the  best  applications,  and  you  wilt  find  other  remedies 
and  the  history  of  the  Jul i,  in  the  Gtird.  Chron.,  vol,  1.  p.  IQ^.R. 
A.  B.  C— Your  insect  is  Pentatoma  rufipes,  which  gene- 
rally feeds  upon  caterpilars,  &c.  R- B.  Chilo. — The   mnth 

is  ZjgKna  filipendulre;  and  the  other  insect  is  the  larva  of  a 
bug,  called  Pentatoma.  R. 

Manores. —  W.  R. —  We  really  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  to 
satisiy  you;  we  will,  however,  consider  against  another  week. 

Na.mks    of    Plants.  —  Zephyrus.  —  Periploca   grreca. An 

Enquirei: — Plantago  majoi-.  Destroy  it  by  constantly  cutting 
tlirouHh  the  crown  of  the  root  with  a  sharp  spade. Sub- 
scriber. —  Geranium   sanguineum. T.  0.  HJ. —  Oncldium 

triquetrum. H.   Doubledny. —StAchys  recta.        We  never 

received  your  former  parcel. -R.  Cowhji^.— Your  leaves  are 

attacised  by  a  parasitical  fungus.  We  really  can  suggest  no 
better  remedy  than  stripping  the  tree  and  burning  every  one 

of  the  leaves. W,  Btntall, — Apparently  Carex  paliesceijs.§ 

— — H. //.--The  Poke-root  may  be  the  fhytola,cea  decandra, 
called  the  Virginian  Poke. 

PKLARGONioMS.—Sim/j/ej.— These  have  become  diseased  no 
doubt  on  account  of  baving  been  kept  too  dry.  Being  potted 
in  leaf-mould,  chopped  turf,  and  having  a  good  drainage, 
they   require  a  very  great   deal   of  water,  especially  during 

such  a  season  as  this. J. Fatmy. — The   truss,  cut   from  the 

Sylph,  which  you  have  sent,  bearing  a  perfectly  white  flower, 
among  the  others,  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence ;  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  is  known,  beyond  a  white  flower  having 
been  one  of  the  parents  of  the  particular  variety  that  bears  it. 
How  a  single  flower  in  a  truss,  or  an  entire  truss,  should  come 
white,  when  the  rest  of  the  flowers  are  pink,  is  a  matter 
involved  in  obscurity.  Having  had  one  branch  with  a  com- 
plete truss  of  white  flowers,  we  recommend  you,  by  all  means, 
to  strike  it,  as  the  plant  produced  from  this  cutting  will  in  all 
probability  produce  white  flowers — and  a  white  Sylph,  with 
the  size  and  substance  of  that  favourite  variety,  will  be  a 
very  desirable  acquisition.* 

Planting.— -4  Gflu/.— All  that  has  been  published  concerning 
Dr.  Thackeray's  mode  of  pruning  is  to  be  found  in  our 
columns,  where  it  has  been  often  mentioned  and  commented 
upon. 

Rats.— X.  Y.  Z.  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  slamm"  in  a  communication  by  "  G.  C."  on  the  25th 
May  last.  Moreover,  a  piece  of  calico  is  to  be  used  rather 
larger  than  the  trap — Is  this  to  be  placed  under  the  trap,  and 
the  corners  tucked  in  ?  or  are  otherpieccs  of  calico  to  be  put 
all  around  the  trap  ? 
Rhododendrons. — Mrs.  Gall.— These  may  be  grown  in  a 
chalky  soil,  provided  pits  are  formed  for  them,  and  filled  with 
leaf-mould.  The  holes  should  be  tolerably  wide,  but  need 
not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep.  Mould  composed  of 
loam  and  leaves  will  do.  Whatever  leaves  are  used  must 
be  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  if  they  can  be  mixed  with 
one  half  peat  so  much  the  better.^: 

Stuawberries.— G. — The  best  varieties  for  a  market  gardener, 
both  with  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  are  Keen's  Seedling 
and  Myatt's  British  Queen.      The  former  is  an  excellent 

forcer. J J.  W.  Yelloiv.—Yonr  soil  being  strong,  if  once 

unusually  dry,  no  surface  watering  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  perfection  of  your  Strawberry  crop; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  irrigation  produces  the  de- 
sired efi"ect.  Like  yours,  plants  are  apt  to  die  in  intervals  be- 
tween imperfect  surface-waterings.  Your  sand  is  the  "sharp 
silver  sand,"  similar  to  that  used  for  propagating.  It  is  va- 
luable) and  if  you  have  it  in  abundance,  a  mixture  of  it 

would  improve  your  stiff  Strawberry  so;l,|| A  Subscriber. — 

If  your  beds  of  Keen's  Seedling  exhibit  signs  of  decay,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  make  a  fresh  plantation.  You  may 
obtain  good  crops  from  those  that  do  not  yet  exhibit  such 
symptoms,  if  you  keep  them  clear  of  runners,  giving  them  a 
top-dressing  of  light  manure  and  fresh  loam  in  winter.  The 
Elton  Strawberry  is  a  late  sort,  rather  acid  if  not  perfectly 
.  well  ripened.  We  never  before  heard  it  complained  of  as 
being  tender.and  suspect  you  have  not  obtained  the  true  kind. li 

Swhet-Briar  Hedge.— D.  iJ.- This  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
the  heps  of  the  Rosa  rubiginosa  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
ripe;  or,  which  is  better,  in  the  month  of  March,  having  kept 
them  in  the  meanwhile  mixed  with  sand.  But  it  is  far  more 
convenient  to  buy  Sweet-briar  *'  layer,"  Cjoung  planus,)  from 
the  nur.serymen,  and  to  plant  them  a  foot  apart  early  in  the 
month  of  November.  Let  them  grow  as  they  like  for  the  first 
year,  and  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  the  second  ;  they 
will  then  spring  up  and  require  no  more  future  care  than 
occasional  trimming  with  the  pruning-knife  or  shears,  so  as 
to  keep  the  hedge  in  shape.  When  it  gets  naked  at  the 
bottom  it  must  be  again  cut  down. 

Vines. — A  Subscriber. — The  Vine-leaf  you  sent  bears  strong 
marks  of  the  Red  Spider,  together  with  a  little  scorching. 
As  the  shoots  are  too  weak  forbearing  fruit  next  season,  you 
cannoL  do  better  than  cut  them  back  to  the  lowest  good  eye 


as  Boon  as  their  vegetation  is  at  rest  for  the    present  ■  season. 

Another  Subscriber,  who  has  senta  leaf  from  aVine  that 

has  not  been  forced: — The  disease,  appearing  as  green  ex- 
crescences, is  an  extravHsation  (if  sap  from  the  small  veins 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  consequence  of  obstruction, 
caused  by  the  dried-up  state  of  the  intermediate  portions  of 
cuticle. II 

Zinc  Labkls.— S.  E  — Wc  presume  your  label  i^  written  with 
the  same  kind  of  ink  as  is  usually  employed  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  is  prepared  as  follows  :  — viz.,  verdigris,  in  powder, 
1  drachm;  sat  fimmoniac,  ditto,  I  drachm;  lamp  black,  J  a 
drachm  ;  and  water,  lo  drachms.t 

MrscKLLANKOus-— i,.  M.  N.  0.  P.— We  do  not  know  where  the 
pliints  you  ask  lor  are  to  be  had.  If  in  the  country,  an  adver- 
tisement would    iiroduce   them. J,  H.  —  So.  J6  of  last 

year,  and  8  lor  the  present,    may  be  had.     No.   5  is  out  of 

print — send  your  address  with  12  postage  stamps. June.— 

Your  inverted  Hyacinth  is  an  instance  ot  a  bulb,  accidentally 
planted  upside  down,  attempting  to  recover  its  p'lsition,  and 
nearly  succeeding.  It  Is  a  curious  fact,  already  known,  that 
Hyacinths  will  produce  coloured  flowers,  even  although 
grown  in  the  dark.  The  phenomenon,  which  is  extremely 
reniarkabl",  has  never  been  explained  ;  nor  can  we  explain  it. 
Possibly  the  colouring  matter  is  formed  the  year  before;  but, 
if  s't,  where  ?  and  in  wliat  form  is  it  hiddor\  in  the  bulb  ? — • — 
C.  J.— Seedsseui  in  paper  cases  go  very  well  to  India  by  the 
overland  mail,  without  any  other  care  than  that  of  drying 
them  properly.  If  yours  are  too  bulky,  they  will  go  very  well 
by  eea,  if  packed  loosely  in  coarse  canvasbags,  and  keptiu  a 
cabin,  or  some  (horuughly  ventilated  place.  To  put  them  in 
boxes  of  tin,  or  to  send  thein  into  the  hold,  is  to  kill  them. 
Ripe  cuttings  taken  off  in  November,  with  their  ends  stuck 
into  a  Potato,  and  well  covered  with  an  India-rubbur  or  other 
waterproof  envelope,  sometimes  reach  India  alive  by  the 
overland  mail;  but  they  more  frequently  fail.  Such  plants 
are  despatched  by  the   Post-office,  or  if  too  heavy,  by  the 

Indian  agents. A  Ladj/.—^o  plant  is  more  easy  to  manage 

than  Enphprhia  splendcns.  It  only  want.^  a  stove  heat  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  It  is  very  dilbcnlt  to  flower  some  kinds 
of  Cape  bulbs.  See  some  remarks  on  the  subject  at  p.  2S3 
for  IS43;  where  the  treatment  ol  iJrunsvigidS  is  described.— — 

A'.O.P.— We  never  heard  of  toads  eating  slugs. G.  C— We 

are  unable  to  answer  your  question  as  to  colouring  canvas. 
You  had  better  apply  to  dyers.  In  using  Whitney's  Compo- 
sition, the  linen  slioald  bs  nailed  down  slackly  at  first,  and 
then,  after  the  first  application,  stretched  tight  before  it  is  re- 
nailed. W.  D. — Thereis  no  such  thing  as  male  and  female 

Geranium  or  Fuchsia  blossoms.    Each  flower  contains  the 

tW'j  sexes. .■{  Constant  Subncriber.— The  Pelargonium  sent 

under  the  name  of  Cointe  de  Paris,  aopears  to  be  the  variety 
named  Erectujn,  the  foliage  of  which  is  smooth  and  of  a  deep- 
green;  the  one  named  Garth's  Witch  is  a  flower  of  the  same 
colour,  but  not  more  than  one-third  the  size  of  that  variety, 

nor  do  tlie  under  petals  a  >pear  to  be  of  ilie  same  form.* d 

Subscriber.— The  yweet  Briar  does  not  make  a  good  stock  oa 
wliich  to  bud  the  Damask  and  pi-rpetual  Roses,  but  the  Noi- 
sette may  be  budded  with  success  on  the  Ruga, J J.  W.  F, 

— Your  two  Vines  in  pots,  infested  by  red  spider,  will  not  be 

'    injured  by  being  placed  out  of  doors,  and  the  red  spider  will 

be  much  more  easily  destroyed  in  the  open  air,  J T.  Cox.^ 

For  the  method  of  laying  down  an  Asphalte  path,  we  would 
refer  you  to  Leading  Article,  p.  :179.  vol.  1842. i J.  H.  Wil- 
son— Will  find  tbo  compoi-ition  described  by  *'  Devoniensis" 

repeated  at  p.  392  of  this  year  i C.  A".— That  your  Peas 

are  mildewed  by  the  dry  weather,  th^re  is  no  doubt;  but  we 
do  not  see  now  your  Vines  can  have  suffered  from  over-lux- 
uriant growth.  Depend  on  it,  if  your  poor  neighbour  has  an 
abundant  crop  of  Grapes,  while  you  have  none,  he  must  he 
the  better  gardener  of  the  two.  There  is  no  remedy  for  your 
Nectarines  now;  dry  weather  has  brought  Red  Spider,  and. 
Red  Spider  has  taken  off  your  leaves.  All  you  can  now  do, 
is  to  syringe  plentifully  and  trust  to  season.  On  no  account 
shade  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  have  no  flavour  in  j'our  fruit.  You. 
will  learn  how  to  preserve  Green  Peas  by  referring  to  our 
voL  for  1842,  p.  574. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 


Fdchsi  AS.— Z.  Z.  Z.— The  best  variety  among  your  seedlings  is 
Hebe,  being  bright  and  pleasing  in  colour ;  but  none  of  these 
flawers  can  be  regarded  as  improvements  upon  those  already 

out-'- J.  r.— The  seedling  marked  G  is  the  best  of  your 

flowers;  its  great  length  must  render  it  very  showy  on  the 
plant.    C  is  very  pretty,  but  the  corolla  is  too  little  seen. 

J  and  H  are  not  new.* Foxttm.—Oi  your  seedlings,  John 

Bull  is  ugly  in  form,  with  the  corolla  so  short  that  it  is 
scarcely  seen.  The  sepals  of  the  President  are  coarse,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  same  way.  Goliah,  with  light  tube 
and  sepals,  and  a  rosy-purple  corolla,  is  very  pretty;  but  it 

does  not  surpass  others  in  the  same  way.* J.  W.  Tenterden. 

— We  find  no  improvements  in  your  present  batch  of  seed- 
lings ;  neither  in  size,  colour,  nor  texture,  are  they  equal  to 
the  numerous  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  Something 
new  is  required,  as  there  is  so  much  monotony  in  the  sorts 
cultivated,  that  some  decided  novelties  are  necessary  to 
make  exhibitions  at  this  elegant  flower  effective.* 

Gloxinias. — A  Reader.—'Yoax  seedling  is  small,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  some. 

Pelargoniums.— H.  Z).— Your  seedling  is  a  showy  flower,  of  a 
rich  crimson  purple;  the  white  centre  gives  it  a  lively  appear- 
ance; it  is  tolerably  good  both  in  form  and  substance.*—— 
J.  F.— Your  flower  not  being  well  packed,  the  petals  had 
fallen,  and  were  partially  dried  up,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  qualities.* 

Petunias. — C.  £7.— Several  fine  Petunias  have  been  exhibited 
this  season,  of  the  same  character  as  your  seedlings.  Some 
of  your  varieties  are  very  pretty ;  No.  6  is  a  fine  rich  purple 
lilac;  7  was  damaged,  but  appears  to  be  good  in  colour; 
5,  white,  with  dark  veiny  purple  throat,  is  a  good  variety  j 
4  also.  The  other  varieties  want  distinctness.  You  are  ia 
error  regarding  P.  punctata.  A  tray  of  cut  bloom,  and  plants 
in  pots,  covered  with  flowers,  were  exhibited  at  the  Hort, 
Society's  Gardens  on  Saturday  last,  true  to  the  descriptioa 
given  of  the  flower  in  this  Paper  last  year.* 

Phlox  Drummondi.— £.  F.— There  is  nothing  uncommon  ia 
your  seedling;  the  colour  is  bright  and  pleasing.but  the  form 
of  the  flower  is  not  good.* 

PicoTEES.— iJ.  C— Your  specimens  can  only  be  regarded  as 
border  varieties ;  the  petals  are  too  small,  and  the  colour  not 
sulficiently  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  petals.    2  and  70  are 

the  best.* R.  H.  Jl/.— Your  seedling  Regina  fails  in  the 

guard  petals  ;  they  are  small,  rather  crumpled,  and  not  even. 
on  the  edge.  In  other  respects  we  like  the  flower,  as  the 
white  is  pure,  the  petals  of  good  substance,  and  the  rose 
edging  of  a  beautiful  colour.  Enchantress,  on  the  contrary, 
has  very  fine  guard  petals,  and  the  centre  ones  are  split  and 
uneven  on  the  edge;  good  pod,  petals  fine  in  substance, 
slightly  serrated,  and  the  flower  rather  thin,  viz.,  deficient  iu 
the  number  of  petals.  Ne  plus  Ultra  is  a  good-sized  flower, 
with  petals  o(  a  good  form  ;  but  several  of  them  are  too  crum- 
pled and  broken,  and  the  petals  are  also  too  jagged  on  the 
edge,  with  an  inclination  in  the  flower  to  "  bar."  * 

Verbena.— .4  Subscriber  from  tJie  Commencement. — Your  seed" 
ling  being  packed  up  without  anything  damp  about  it,  was  ia 
so  dry  a  state  when  it  arr  ived  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  its 

colour;  and  it  would  not  revive  in  water.* J.  F.— Your 

seedling  is  a  very  good  variety;  opening  of  a  delicate  blush 
tinge,  changing  to  white,  but  bearing  a  little  colour  at  the 
tube.* 

*«*As  usual,  many  communicatiom  have  been  received  too  late 
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SEED- WHEAT. — Any  one  desiious  of  purcliHSing 
Seed  for  next  ■^ear  is  invitod  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  Mhett,  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN  and  MORTON'S  RED- 
STRAW  WHITE,  120  acres  o(  which  are  r.ow  errowine  on 
•WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  present  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the  value 
of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  be  ahcertained  by  inspec- 
tion ;  fcr,  if  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  grrain, 
which  can  he  seen  at  any  time,  be  nearly  iininstructive  as  to 
its  quality  in  the  eye  of  the  baker  (see  Ag.  dnzette.  No.  5),  it  is 
CTtirely  so  as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  growth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  an  examiuation  of  the  growing  plant  when  in  full  ear. 
John  Morto.v,  Whitfield,  Thornbury. 


1!^f)t  ^griailtuml  ®35Jtte.* 
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"'FiFTV-NiNE  Thousand  Pounds'  wokth  of 
GoANo  (we  quote  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Milne  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry Association)  were  last  year  imported  into 
Liverpool  alone.  But  guano  is  imported  direct  from 
its  sources  into  many  other  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  beside  this  ;  indeed,  advertisers  are  daily 
announcing  the  actual  or  expected  arrival  of  cargoes 
direct  from  African  or  Peruvian  islands  at  second 
and  even  third-rate  seaport  towns,  so  that  the  sum 
here- named  is  perhaps  not  an  eighth  of  what  has 
been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  this  manure  during  the 
present  season  ;  and,  from  the  better  knowledge 
which  prevails  of  its  fertilising  properties,  as  well  as 
from  the  enormous  supplies  which  will  by  that  time 
have  arrived  in  England,  we  may  suppose,  that  if 
this  year's  value  of  guano  sold  be  reckoned  by  tens, 
that  Hhich  will  be  bought  by  farmers  ne.\t  year  will 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 

Now  we  ask,  Is  not  the  expenditure  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  on  a  substance  so  often, 
because  so  easily,  adulterated  as  this — an  expenditure 
too  by  parties  generally  so  incapable  of  detecting  the 
fraud — is  not  this  a  subject  of  serious  agricultural 
importance  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  farmers 
Ehou]d  combine  to  insure  themselves  against  a  source 
of  such  serious  loss,  to  the  action  of  which  they  are 
solvable;  for  we  can  tell  them  that  if  the  articles 
which  have  lately  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazelle  have  failed  to  awaken  them  to 
their  true  interest,  they  have  by  no  means  been  so 
uninfluential  on  the  parties  whose  roguery  they  ex- 
posed. These  gentlemen  see  that  it  is  necessary  now 
to  have  a  semblance  of  authority  for  the  value  of 
their  trash,  to  insure  its  sale;  and,  as  illustrative  of 
this,  Mr.  Gyde,  of  Painswick,  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  lately  gave  us  the  following 
account  of  an  attempt  made  upon  him  : — 

"The  object  of  the  party  in  sending  me  the 
sample  of  guano  so  shamefully  adulterated,  was  to 
ascertain  if  1  would  become  an  agent  for  its  sale ;  if 
so,  I  was  to  receive  a  handsome  commission,  &c. 
My  answer  was  to  be  left  at  a  Post-office,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  locality  being 
detected,  in  case  the  proposition  did  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception.  The  so-called  guano  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  red  marl  and  old  mortar 
crashed  together  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent. ;  the 
remaining  5  per  cent,  consisted  of  vegetable  matter 
(probably  partially-decomposed  sawdust),  and 
genuine  guano.  This  mixture  had  been  moistened 
with  putrid  urine,  and  re-dried.  It  certainly  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fair  sample  of  guano  when  casually 
looked  at,  and  would  no  doubt  deceive  any  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  genuine  article.  When  moist- 
ened with  caustic  potash,  and  healed,  it  only  gave 
traces  of  ammonia  compared  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  natural  guano  ;  and  after  drying  and  heat- 
ing to  a  red  heat,  M  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter 
wag  left,  which  did  not  contain  )  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phates. I  think  the  answer  I  sent  them  will  prevent 
their  offering  it  in  this  ncighbourhooil.  The  largest 
amonnt  of  adulteration  of  guano  I  have  met  with 
has  been  J.O  per  cent.,  excepting  the  above  instance." 
This  case,  in  point  of  impudence,  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  notorious  instance  publi»lie<l  by 
Mr.  Solly,  in  which  a  manure  containing  only  .'i  per 
cent,  of  what  it  professed  to  be,  was  considered  to  be 
good  enough  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  after  this,  anil  the 
many  other  instances  we  have  at  various  times  pul;- 
lithcd,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  vigilant  careful- 
neti  in  the  ptarcliase  of  guano.  It  is  most  desirable 
(hat  tumat  Clubs,  and  especially  all  those  in  inland 


districts,  should  adopt  the  means  suggested  by  Air 
Hyett,  of  Painswick,  in  an  early  Number  of  this 
Paper.  Let  each  of  them  nominate  some  scientifie 
man  as  their  agricultural  chemist,  and  secure  his 
seriices  at  certain  rates  of  charge  in  the  analysis, 
befoj-e  purchase,  of  all  concentrated  manures,  natural 
or  artificial.  We  allude  to  inland  Farmers'  Clubs 
particularly,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  guano, 
for  farmers  near  sea-ports  can  buy  at  the  ship's  side ; 
andthough,  through  error,  an  impure  article  may  have 
been  imported,  yet  impurities  to  any  considerable 
amount  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  roguery  of  secondary  manure 
dealers,  after  it  has  been  brought  on  shore.  The 
general  and  hearty  adoption  by  Farmers'  Clubs  of 
means  such  as  this,  would  go  far  to  deter  dis- 
honest people  from  attempting  this  deceit.  But  the 
subject  must  be  taken  up  immediately,  if  it  be 
intended  to  exert  any  influence;  for  guano  is  daily 
arriving  in  this  country,  and  unless  sufficient  influ- 
ence be  exerted  to  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  is 
cheapest  it  will  be  bought  up  from  the  importers,  in 
order  to  be  adulterated  and  dduted  ready  for  next 
spring. 

Only  one  Society,  that  we  know  of,  has  heartily 
adopted  the  plan  to  which  we  allude,  and  that — a 
Society,  indeed,  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
securing  for  the  farmer  the  services  of  the  chemist — 
is  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland. 
The  Report,  in  another  column,  of  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  body,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It 
will  be  seen  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  Scotland  to  bring  the 
farmer  and  chemist  together.  The  circumstance 
mentioned  at  that  meeting  by  Mr.  Milne,  that  all 
the  instances  of  fraud  in  the  manure-trade,  which 
we  have  published,  have  occurred  south  of  the  Border, 
is  sufficiently  convincing  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  existence  of  a  ready  and  certain  means  of  detection. 

It  is  not  guano  alone  which  these  district  agricul- 
tural chemists  would  have  to  analyse— they  would 
find  cases  of  adulteration  in  many  other  manures. 
Mr.  Gyde  informs  us  that  he  lately  analysed,  for  a 
farmer  near  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire,  a  speci- 
men of  bone-dust,  in  which  lie  found  20  per  cent,  of 
sand,  and  12  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that,  for  all  agri 
cultural  purposes,  one  third  of  it  was  useless.  One 
would  think,  from  the  constant  occurrence  of  these 
instances  of  fraud  by  manure-dealers,  that,  though 
familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  farmers  were  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  old  rule' — 
"  Taste  and  try,  before  you  buy." 


GEO-AGRICULTUR.\L  NOTES  ON  SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
JThe  word  in  the  above  title,  which  is  meant  to  eipress 
the  character  of  the  following  contributions  to  the 
Gazette,  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  signify  that 
dependence  of  the  farmer's  practice  on  the  nature  of  tiie 
soil  he  cultivates,  and  tlierefore  on  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  his  vicinity,  which  it  is  my  object  to  illustrate. 

South  Gloucestershire,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
district  in  the  kingdom,  possesses  a  very  variable 
geological  character;  the  character  of  its  agriculture 
is  also  various,  and  an  attentive  survey  of  it  will  con- 
vince any  one,  as  it  did  me,  that  these  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  order  that  my  remarks  on  its  farming  may  be  useful, 
I  must  first  descrihe  its  general  appearance  and  climate. 
The  district  to  which  the  following  remarks  refer,  is 
that  portion  of  Gloucestershire  which  extends  on  the 
east  and  south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  on  the 
west  to  the  river  Severn,  and  on  the  north  to  a  line 
drawn  from  near  the  village  of  Frampton-on-Severn  to 
the  town  of  Stroud.  The  whole  of  it  is  included  in 
No.  35  of  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  N.N. E.  to  S.S.W.,  is  about  2C  miles;  its 
greatest  width,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,is  about  ICmiles. 
Looking  at  it  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  its  surface 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions — the  one  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cots- 
wold  range,  and  the  other  constituting  the  extensive 
tract  in  the  vale  of  the  Severn  between  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  average  elevation  of  the  one  is  from  aOO  to 
'JOO  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  other ;  and  of  the 
330  square  miles  which  cunstitute  theextent  of  the  whole 
district,  about  80  belong  to  the  hilly  portion  ;  the  rest  to 
tne  vale.  The  two  districts  are  divided  by  a  bold  ed);e 
or  escarpment,  stretching  between  them  in  a  direction 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  The  surface  of  the  table  laud  slopes 
towards  the  east,  its  highest  points  being  always  near  the 
edge  of  this  escarpment;  and  these  are,  therefore,  situa- 
tions from  which  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  country  may  be  obtained.  In 
the  tmrthern  and  southern  parts  of  the  district  the  table- 
Innd  is  furrowed  out  by  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  independent  of  one  another  ;  eaijli  is  complete 
In  ittelf,  possessing  a  series  of  lateral  branches,  into 
wbieh,  8((ain,  a  second  aeries  of  smaller  valleys  run  : 
their  sides  thus  present  a  number  of  recesses  and  pro- 
montories, to  which,  cbiedy,  the  beauty  of  their  scenery 
is  due.  As,  at  the  same  time,  the  rock  of  which  the 
Oitswold  range  consists — the  oolitic  rock — is  made  up  of 
aicricHof  nearly  horizontal  hells  of  various  kinds — lime- 
»ti)ne,clHy,  and  sand — the  valleys  which  cnttliroiigli  tluH 
•erica  of  beds  bear  upon  their  sides  the  characters  of 


each,  and  another  source  of  variety  in  their   scenery  is 
introdueed. 

As  all  of  them  occur  close  to  one  another,  tlie  whole 
being  within  a  space  of  ten  miles,  the  high  land  necessa- 
rily stretches  out  in  the  form  of  long  arms,  which  extend 
as  so  many  headlands  into  the  vule.  From  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  arms  most  beautiful  and  extensive  views  of 
the  vale  may  be  obtained;  and  instead  of  proceeding  to 
stale  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  the  surface 
of  this,  the  second  portion  of  our  district,  it  may  be  well 
to  climb  one  of  these  heights,  and  obtain  thence  a  view 
of  its  general  appearance. 

Stinchcombe-hill,  which  stands  further  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  vale  tban  any  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
being  at  the  extremity  of  the  longest  of  the  arms  just 
mentioned,  will  best  suit  our  purpose. 

If  we  climb  this  hill  early  on  the  morning  of  a  sum- 
mer's day,  wc  shall  probably  find  the  whole  of  the  vale 
covered  by  a  thin  stratum  of  white  cloud,  which  hides 
from  us,  as  a  sea,  the  whole  of  the  country  it  rests  upon. 
The  high  lauds  on  the  far  side  of  the  Severn  appear  as  a 
distant  coast,  ourselves  being  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
boldest  headlands  which  here  stretch  far  into  the  midst 
of  the  strait. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  increases,  this  cloud  gradually 
disappears,  and  discloses  to  iis  the  beauties  of  the  land 
it  had  covered.  Looking  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  we  see  stretched  out  before  us  the  vale  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol ;  on  looking  eastward,  behind  and  on 
either  side  of  us,  we  find  it  bounded  by  the  escarpment 
of  the  table-land  already  described  ;  and  as  we  gradually 
direct  our  gaze  from  north  to  south  over  the  western 
horizon,  the  Malvern  hills  in  the  far  distance — May  Hill 
— the  Forest  of  Dean — the  distant  Welsh  hills — the  open 
sea  in  the  Bristol  Channel — and  the  Meudip  hills  be- 
yond Bristol,  successively  pass  under  review.  These 
boundaries  pre?entevery  variety  of  outline  and  appearance 
— they  form  a  fit  frame  for  the  beautiful  picturewbich  they 
surround.  The  scenery  of  the  vale  itself  also  varies  in 
its  character.  Northward  its  surface  is  comparatively 
level ;  to  the  south  it  is  irregularly  broken  up  into  bill 
and  valley.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  the  city 
and  cathedral  of  Gloucester  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
15  miles,  and  here  and  there  over  thj  whole  of  it,  vil- 
lages with  their  church  spires  make  their  a})pearance. 
We  can  see  very  little  but  pasture  land;  indeed,  with 
such  immense  quantity  of  timber  as  everywhere  covers 
the  vale,  arable  land  could  not  be  cultivated. 

Isolated  portions,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  thickly 
wooded  country  below  us — one  surrounding  the  foot  of 
the  hill — another  near  Frampton  on  .Severn — a  third 
between  these — and  others,  are  bare,  and  cultivated  by 
the  arable  farmer.  This  hinders  any  monotony  to  which 
the  scene  would  otherwise  be  liable.  The  northern  part; 
of  the  Vide  consists  chiefly  of  a  clayey  soil ;  these  bare 
spots  occur  where  a  deposit  of  gravel  has  taken  place 
over  the  clay  ;  a  difference  in  the  subsoil,  thus  produc- 
ing an  entire  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  surface. 

The  southern  part  of  the  vale  is,  as  I  said,  broken  up 
into  hill  and  vale.  A  ridge,  or  rather  escarpment,  about 
150  or  200  feet  high,  commencing  at  Bristol,- and  run-, 
ning  northwards  1 5  miles,  then  turning  east  by  Tortwortb 
and  Wickwar,  and  again  southwards  by  Sodbury,  incloses 
a  basin-shaped  tract  of  country  of  considerable  extent  ; 
and,  besides  this,  many  detached  hills  occur  here  and 
there,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thornbury  and  Berkeley, 
adding  to  the  irregularity  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  climate  of  this  district  does  not  vary  much  in 
point  of  temperature,  being  of  such  limited  extent.  It 
is  probably,  however,  always  from  2°  to  4"  colder  on  the 
table  land  than  in  the  vale,  and  this,  where,  as  in  this ' 
case,  it  is  united  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  exposure, 
will  make  a  great  ditference  in  climate. 

At    Bristol,   the    following  is    the    monthly   average 

temperature,  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  :^ 

January.    February.    March.    April.    May.    June. 

37.3  40.2  41. 1        47.1        65.8      61.9 

July.         August.        Sept.        Oct.      Nov.     Dec. 

63.  1)1.5  57.6  61. 7  43         40.6 

The  average  number  of  wet  days  in  the  year  at  Bristol, 
is  166,  which  are  divided  out  among  the  months  as 
follows :  — 

January.    February.    March.    April.    May.    June. 

15  12  If)  10  9  12 

July.         August.        Sept.        Oct.      Nov.     Dec. 

14  12  13  IS  20  17 

At  Cheltenham,  the  following  are  the  results  of  me- 
teorological obficrvatioDS,  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year;  and  for  five  years,  ending  1837, 
during  the  remaining  four  mouths.  The  average  tem- 
perature for  eacli  mouth  is  as  follows  : — 

Janiipry.    February.    March.    April.    May,    June. 
37.6  40.4  41.5  46        53.6       69 

July.        August.        Sept.        Oct.      Nov.     Dec. 
til.l  59.7  55.6  50.4         43.9        41.5 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  year  at 

Cheltenham   is,  according  to  these  observations,    31.81 

inches,  which  is  divided  amongst  the  months  as  follows:— 

January.    February.    March.    April.    May.    June. 

2.17  3.55  2.1  1.S6         1.6         321 

July.  August.         Sept.        Oct.       Nov.      Dec. 

3.68  2.72  3.11  2.91         2.85       2.12 

These  observations  give  the  average  temperature  of 
the  year  at  Bristol,  in  the  south  of  our  district,  50";  and 
at  Cheltenliam,  beyond  the  north  of  it,  49"  1. 

The  temperature  of  Clialford  springs,  occurring  in  the 
valley  of  that  name,  three  miles  east  of  Stroud,  which 
arc  the  largest  springs  in  the  county,  does  not  vary 
throughout  the  yciir,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
annual  tcmpeniturc  of  the  place  ;  it  is  41)"  H. 

The  temperature  of  a  considerable  spring,  near  Hlls- 
ley,  wan,  in  the  inonih  of  August,  50".  Tliis,  too,  may 
probably  with  accuracy  bo  taken  as  the  temperature  of 
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the  place.  Neither  of  these,  however,  occur  on  the 
table  land,  the  annual  temperature  of  which  is,  probably, 
above  3°  degrees  less  than  either. — M.  S. 

ON  LIQUID  MANQRE— No.  IIL 

{Concluded  from  p.  467.) 

'''"  In  pursuing  the  above  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  cheapest  and  most  economical  method  of 
convening  the  aaimonia  generated  in  urine  by  putrefac- 
tion into  a  fixed  salt,  we  next  come  to  Sulphuric  Acid. 
This  acid,  from  the  large  quantity  which  is  used  in  our 
arts  and  manufactures,  is  now  produced  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  formerly.  It  offers  the  most  certain, 
if  not  quite  the  cheapei^t  mode  of  fixing  the  ammonia 
contained  in  putrid  urine  by  at  once  entering  into  che- 
mical combination  with  it.  When  sulphate  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  any  of  the  soluble  salts  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  a  double  decomposition  occurs  :  the  two 
constituents  of  the  substance  used  are  separated,  and 
enter  into  new  combinations  with  the  ammonia  ;  but  be- 
fore this  change  can  take  place,  the  two  substances  which 
are  intended  to  react  on  each  other — i.  c,  before  the 
acid  of  the  one  can  combine  with  the  alkali  (nmrnonia)  of 
the  other,  both  must  be  in  solution  ;  and  when  the  sub- 
stance used  to  fix  the  ammonia  is  sparingly  soluble,  as  is 
the  case  with  gypsum,  much- care  and  time  is  necessary 
effectually  to  accomplish  this  object.  But  when  the  acid 
itself  is  used,  no  such  inconvenience  takes  place;  the 
acid  at  once  combines  witti  the  ammonia,  and  forms  a 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  carbonic  acid  escapes  with 
effervescence.  In  using  sulphuric  acid  in  liquid  manure, 
there  are  several  advantages  obtained  over  that  of  gypsum, 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  since  in  the  first  place  no  deposit  takes 
place  in  the  tank,  which  requires  it  to  be  occasionally 
emptied  ;  and  if  a  slight  excess  of  acid  be  added,  no  in- 
jurious action  is  exerted  by  it  on  the  plants,  should  it  in 
this  state  be  added  to  the  soil ;  indeed,  a  slight  excess  of 
acid  in  the  tank  would  be  more  beneficial  than  otherwise, 
since  urine  contains  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  and  an  excess  of  acid 
would  convert  this  into  a  superphosphate,  which 
is  more  soluble,  and,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
far  more  efficacious  than  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth; 
for  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  bones  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  a  soluble  superphosphate  of 
lime  ifi^ormed,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  as  large  a  crop 
of  Turnips  as  by  the  use  of  many  times  the  weight  of 
bones  without  the  acid.*  When  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
in  liquid  manure,  it  may  be  added  in  small  quantities  as 
long  as  any  effervescence  occurs,  stirring  the  liquid  after 
each  addition,  and  waiting  until  the  effervescence  has 
subsided  before  any  fresh  addition  of  acid  be  made  ;  and 
it  is  advisable  that  this  should  be  done  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  where  convenient.  In  purchasing 
sulphuric  acid,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  of  full  strength,  namely,  of  L85  specific  gravity;  and, 
as  its  strength  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity, 
this  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  the  purchaser  can  pro- 
tect himself  against  imposition.  The  following  is  a  mode 
by  which  an  inexperienced  person  may  ascertain  if  it  be 
undiluted  : — Fill  an  imperial  pint  with  water,  and  place 
it  in  the  scales,  having  first  balanced,  or  ascertained  the 
•weight  of  the  empty  cup;  the  water  should  weigh  20 
ounces  ;  remove  the  ci-p,  and  pour  away  the  water,  tlien 
fill  it  with  the  acid  the  strength  of  which  it  is  required 
to  ascertain,  and  again  weigh  it;  if  it  weighs  about 
17  ounces  more  thai  the  pint  of  water,  the  acid  is  of 
ordinary  commercial  strength,  but  if  much  less,  it  has 
been  in  all  probability  diluted. 

Common  Salt  hes  been  strongly  recommended  to 
fix  the  ammonia  in  urine,  since  it  was  thought  to  possess 
the  double  advantage  of  not  only  forming  a  muriate  of 
ammonia,  by  the  acul  contained  in  the  salt  co:i  bining 
■with  the  ammonia  in  the  urine,  but  because  the  carbonate 
of  soda  which  would  also  have  been  found  would  act 
as  a  beneficial  manure,  supplying  plants  with  an  alkali ; 
and,  if  this  theory  had  been  correct,  salt  would 
certaioly  have  possessed  great  claims  on  the  farmer's 
attention;  but  unfortunately  the  decomposition  which 
goes  on  when  concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  mixed  together,  takes 
place  on  too  limited  an  extent  in  diluted  solutions,  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  urine,  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  farmer. 
"When  two  concentrated  solutions  of  salt  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  arc  mixed,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  formed  ;  the  carbonate  of 
soda  being  comparatively  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  it  is  deposited  in  the  vessel,  and 
may  be  separated  by  a  filter.  But  if  this  mixture  be 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  re- 
dissoived,  the  elements  again  arrange  themselves  in  their 
original  form,  namely,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  salt. 
Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  wiih 
chemistry,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case  that  when  strong 
solutions  of  the  above  salts  are  mixed,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  which  does  not  occur,  or  at  least  verv  par- 
tially, in  less  concentrated  solutions  ;  and  as  putrid  urine 
is  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  salt  undergoes  little  or  no 


decomposition  when  mixed  with  it.  Hence  theammonia 
does  not  become  fixed,  neilher  is  carbonate  of  soda 
formed.  Uliirialic  acid,  spirits  of  salts,  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  may  by  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the 
ammonia  in  urine.  It  is,  like  sulphuric  acid,  extensively 
used  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  may  now 
be  purchased  of  the  manufacturers  at  three  farthings  per 
pound,  when  taken  in  quantities.  Like  sulphuric  acid 
it  combines  at  once  with  the  ammonia,  forming  muriate 
of  ammonia  ;  it  leaves  no  deposit  in  the  tank,  and  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphuric.  In  conclusion 
I  have  inserted  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  in- 
gredients used  to  fix  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  each  re- 
quired to  form  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  cost,  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  fixed. 


Substance  used. 


Unburnt  Gypsum 
Burnt  ditto.  .  , 
Sulphate  of  Iron . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Muriatic  acid  .     . 


Weigiit  11 
lbs.  re- 
quired. 


Cost. 


fixed  in 
lbs. 


daU  ul    uiuiiiO- 

nia  produced, 
lbs. 


112  of  sulphate 
1 12  ,, 

112  „ 

112  ,, 

112  of  muriate 
of  ammonia. 


N.B. — The  cost  is  calculated  from  the  market  price  of 
each  article. — Alfred  Gyde^  Painswick. 


*  In  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  bone-dust  (phosphate 
of  lime),  the  siiiphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  lime 
forming  sulphate  of  lime;  while  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
left  attaches  iiselt  to  the  remaining  portion  ol  undecomposetl 
bone,  and  forms  with  it  asuperphotpliate  of  lime,  or  bi)ne-eartli 
■with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  si  luble  in  the  mixture. 
Hence,  we  have  a  mixture  of  sulplmte  of  lime  and  superphos- 
phate  of  lime.  May  not  the  increabe  of  crop  from  the  u-e  of 
such  a  niixtuic  be  partly  attributable  to  the  sulphate  of  lime! 
and  would  not  a  portion  of  gypsum,  used  with  bones,  increase 
the  crop,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  rbots  of  the 
Turnip  a  saiistance  which  cannot  fail  to  form  part  of  its  inor- 
ganic f.jod  ?  since  it  is  known  to  contain  lime  (25  tons  of  Tur- 
nips containing  about  l-iuibs.of  lime)  as  well  as  sulphur,  both  of 
which  the  sulphate  of  lime  would  yield  to  the  crop. 


ON  ROTATIONS  OF  CROPS. 

Seeing  that  you  invite  your  readers  to  communi- 
cate the  results  of  their  experience  or  observation,  p;ir- 
ticularly  in.  matters  which  intimately  concern  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  communities,  I  beg  to 
offer  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  different  rotations  of 
cropping  practised  00  the  model  farm  at  Glasnevin,  near 
Dubhn,  which  is  under  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  Ireland,  and  superintended  by  that  intel- 
ligent agriculturist,  Mr.  T.  Skilling.  A  great  deal  is 
said  now-a-days  about  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  very 
justly  so  ;  yet  upon  the  whole  how  icvi  are  there  that  put 
a  good  system  of  rotation  into  practice.  If  this  com- 
munication be  the  means  of  imparting  the  smallest 
amount  of  information  on  so  interesting  a  subject,  the 
writer  has  his  reward. 

This  farm  consists  of  about  52|-  statute  acres,  and  is 
CO  ni  posed  partly  of  a  deep  loam  and  partly  of  a  light  soil; 
it  is  worked  by  1"2  young  men,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
horses,  each  boy  giving  six  hours  work  per  day — the 
remaining  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  agricultural 
study,  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  &c.  The  farm-house,  gardens, 
barns,  and  cattle-sheds,  &c.,  occupy  between  three  and 
four  acres ;  the  remaining  49  are  divided  into  two  rota- 
tions of  four  and  five  crops  respectively.  The  four-crop 
rotation  consists  of  19  acres  laid  down  in  fields  of  4  acres 
3  rods  each.  The  five  crop  rotation  consists  of  30  acres, 
divided  into  fields  of  six  acres  each.  The  reason  why  it 
is  laid  down  in  two  rotations  is  to  show  the  pupils  the 
practical  working  of  both  systems  ;  were  it  not  for  that, 
the  whole  49  acres  would  be  laid  down  under  the  five- 
crop  rotation.  The  number  of  stock  usually  kept  on 
the  produce  of  the  farm  is  20  cows,  2  horses,  and  from 
15  to  20  ]>io:s  ;  the  cows  are  fed  during  the  winter  six 
months  on  Turnips.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Straw,  &c.  The  produce  of  the  first  two — Turnips  and 
Mangold  Wurzel — averages  from  35  to  40  tons  per  acre, 
say  38  tons;  each  cow  is  allowed,  with  Hay  and  Straw, 
the  growth  of  one  rod  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  &c. 
Suppose  an  acre  produce  38  tons,  I  rod  will  yield  9  tons 
10  cwt.,  which  being  reduced  to  pounds,  will  amount  to 
21,280  ;  this  again  divided  by  190  days,  which  is  rather 
more  than  six  months,  will  leave  112  lbs.  for  each  cow 
per  day,  which  is  a  large  allowance  for  ordinary  sized 
cows. 

The  amount  of  crops  raised  on  the  four-crop  rotation 
is  as  follows  : — In  field  No.  1  (see  table  No.  2). — Man- 
gold Wurzel,  Turnips,  &c.,  4  acres  3  roods.     No.  2 

Oats,  4  acres  3  roods.  No.  3. — Same  quar'i^y  under 
artificial  Grasses,  such  as  Italian  Rye  Grass,  perennial 
Rye  do.,  and  Clover.     No.  4. — Do.  of  Wheat. 

The  crops  on  five-crop  rotation  are  as  follows  : — No.  1. 
— Potatoes,  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c.,  6  acres. 
No.  2. — Oats,  G  acres.  No.  3. — Grass  pasture,  6  acres, 
a  portion  of  which  is  reserved  for  Hay.  No.  4. —  Con- 
sists of  Italian  Rye  Grass,  perennial  do.,  and  Clover, 
which  is  cut  three  times  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  for  the  support  of  the  stock  ;  a  great  portion  of 
the  last  crop  is  made  into  Hay,  for  the  support  of  the 
cattle  during  the  winter  months.  No.  5  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  land,  which  is  under  Wheat  or  Barley. 
The  total  amount  of  crops  raised  on  the  farm  is  as 
(ollows  : — Oats,  10  acres  3  roods ;  Wheat,  do.  do.  ; 
Potatoes,  do.  do. ;  cutting  Grass,  do.  do. ;  Grass  pasture, 
6  acres  ;  grand  total,  49  acres.  The  produce  of  "JOw 
acres  of  CorVi  is  sold,  the  remaining  28^  is  consumed  on 
the  farm.  Each  cow  is  calculated  lo  give  8  quurts- ot 
milk  on  an  average  daily,  which,  sold  in  the  market  at  2d. 
per  quart  is,  for  one  cow,  Is.  4f/.  per  day;  per  year, 
24/.  Os.  8t/. ;  or,  for  20  cows  for  one  year,  486/.  13a'.  Ad. 
The  cows  are  kept  from  two  to  three  years,  and  then 
beginning  to  go  off  milk,  are  fattened  "tid  sold,  their 
places  bemg  always  supplied  by  others  ii   fall  milk. 

I  ought  here  lo  mention  that  tlie  cows  are,  strictly 
speaking,  house-fed  summer  and  winter,  except  two  hours 
each  day  during  the  summer  monihs  they  are  allowed  to 
exercise  on  a  portion  of  the  Grass  pasture.  By  this 
method  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  manure  is  col- 
lected, which  is  the  great  support  of  the  lar^e  and 
luxuriant  crops,  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Turnip?,  Grass,  &c.. 
The  tables  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5,  are  sent  merely  with  the  vitw 
of  showing  other  rotations  which  might  be  advantageously 


used,  particularly  Nos.  4  and  5,  on  a  larger  scale  and  dif- 
ferent soils.  A  good  deal  more  could  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  perhaps  enough  for  the  present.— £.  M..,  for- 
merly a  Pupil  in  the  above  Esfahlishment, 

No.  l.^Tlie  Three-Crop  Shift  is  the  best  adapted  for 
small  farms  near  a  market  town,  because  you  can  keep 
more  cattle  on  the  same  quantity  of  land  than  on  any- 
other  rotation,  because  there  are  two  green  crops  and 
one  grain  crop.     It  is  as  follows  : — 


1st  year.             |           2d  year.           [             2d  vear. 

5 

Potatoes  and  Tur- 
nips 

Wheat  or  Barley 
sown  down  with 
Grass  seeds 

Cutting  Grass 

^ 

Wheat,  Barley, 
&c.  with  Grass 
•     seeds 

Cutting  Grass 

Potatoes,  Turnips, 
S:c. 

Cutting  Grass 

Potatoes  and  Tur- 
nips 

^^Tieat  and  Barley 
with  Grass  seeda 

|- 

Same  as  first 

No.  11. —  The  Four-Crop  Shift  is  best  suited  to  strong 
heavy  soil  that  is  able  to  bear  cultivation  ;  it  is  very 
beneficirtl  to  the  farmer  in  localities  where  it  can  be  fol- 
lowed ;  it  is  termed  alternate  husbandry  : — 

1st  year:  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  2nd  year:  Wheat  and 
Grasses,  ardyear;  Cultiug  Grass,  ^hyear:  Oats.  5th  year; 
Same  as  first. 

No.  111.— Fi//7i  Rotation,  or  Five-Crop  Shift,  is  best 
suited  to  light  soils;  it  is  chiefly  followed  on  the  light 
soils  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  a  good  rotation  for  raising  food 
for  cattle  ;  it  has  three  green  and  two  grain  crops  ;  they 
are  as  follows:  — 

1st  year:  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  2nd  year:  Wheat,  Barley^ 
and  Grass.  3rd  year  :  Cutting  Grs^ss.  4th  year:  Grass  pasture. 
5lh  year:  Oats.     6th  ypar:  same  as  first. 

No.  IV. —  The  Six-Crop  Grass  Shift;  its  crops  are 
only  fit  for  light,  hdl,  or  peat  lands.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  rearing  young  cattle  or  sheep. 

1st  year;  Potatoes  or  Turnips.  2nd  year:  Barley  or  Oats» 
with  Grass  seed-.  3rd  year  :  Cutting  Grass.  4  th  year:  Grass 
(second  year).  5th  year:  Grass  (third  year).  Gth  year:  Oats. 
7th  year  :  same  as  first. 

No.  v.—  The  Six-Crop  Bean  Shift.  This  rotatioa 
answers  well  on  heavy  clay  soils  ;  it  is  as  follows  :^ 

1st  year:  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  2ad  year:  Wheat  and 
Grass  seeds.  3d  year:  Cutting  Grass.  4th  year:  O^ta.  5th 
year:  Beans.     6th  year:  Wheat.     7th  year :  same  as  first. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

A  PLANT  has  been  defined  as  a  compound  organic 
body,  deriving  nourishment  trom  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

This  definition  appears  to  have  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  has  been  almost  universally  acted  upon,  by 
depositing  in  the  ground  such  matters  as  are  thought  to 
furnish  this  nourishment  to  the  roots,  while  a  power^ 
stimulated  by  light  and  heat,  elaborating  the  atmospheric 
air  and  the  sap,  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
leaves.  Some  few — TuU  and  his  disciples — have  disputed 
the  utility  of  so  depositing  these  matters;  they  pro- 
posed, by  hoeing  the  ground,  and  such  like  operations 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  promote  its  disintegration, 
and  the  admission  into  it  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  order 
to  supply  the  roots  with  gases;  and  these  seem,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  the  views  of  Liebig.  Lord  Karnes 
and  others,  again,  have  contended,  and.  by  some  appa- 
rently conclusive  experiments,  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  water  is  the  sole  nutriment  of  plants  ;  but — which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  observations  ot  all — may  it  not 
be  supposed  that  the  matters  thus  deposited  in  the  soil, 
instead  of  supplying  plants  with  nourishment  through 
their  roots,  may  really  so  supply  them  through  their 
leaves  and  the  greener  parts  of  their  stems  ? 

When  we  look  at  "  one  of  the  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world,"  s,tretching  far,  wide,  and  deep  his  vast  roots  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  his  first 
and  most  obvious  purpose  is  so  to  fix  himself  as  to  enable 
him  to  brave  the  storm  ;  his  second,  to  obtain  from  the 
soil  the  means  of  growth  and  of  prolonginy  his  existence. 
What  does  he  seek  .*'  He  plunges  his  roots  deep  in  the  soil: 
does  he  do  this  only  to  keep  hold  of  it  ?  Does  he  not  do 
it  also  to  seek  food  .''  And  what  food  ?  The  decaying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  lie  near  the  surface;  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  do  not 
penetrate  the  regions  he  traverses.  It  is  water  which  he 
searches  after  ;  and  this,  say  some,  is  the  sole  food  of 
plants,  elaborated  in  their  leaves — this,  they  say,  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  them  with.  To  the  expe- 
riments made  to  prove  this  hypothesis,  in  which  distilled 
water  has  been  alone  supplied  to  plants  set  in  ground 
glass,  cotton,  sand,  &c.,  it  has  been  ohjected,  with 
much  truth,  that  '*  these  experiments  are  always  per- 
formed in  or  very  near  houses,  where  the  air  is  not  so 
pure  as  in  the  open  firlds,  and  consequently  where  they 
liave  an  opportunity  of  receiving  as  much  nourishment 
from  the  air  as  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  what 
they  would  have  derived  from  the  earth,  if  planted  on  a 
rich  soil.  Here,  then,  is  an  admissmn  by  those  who 
would  impugn  the  eviilence  of  these  experiments,  and  by 
tlie  advocates  for  enriching  tlie  soil  to  feed  the  roots, 
tiiat  plants  may  be  nourished  from  the  air  tilled  with 
effluviEe  from  the  habitations  of  man.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  they  may  be  equally  fed  by  ( fHuvise  in  the  open  fields, 
from  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetahle  matters  in  the 
soil.'  It  may  be  said  that  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  in  which  'he  roots  are  placed,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable it  is  sucked  io  by  the  leaves  ;  the  contrary  opinion 
ha-;  tended  more  to  check  the  progress  of  the  wide-row 
system  than  all  the  prejudices  of  ignorance.  **  We 
ktiow,"  says  Liebi;,',  "  that  the  functions  of  the  leaves, 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  is  to  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and,  with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture,  to  appro- 
priate its  carbon." 
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Sir  H.  Davy  ami  others  have  justly  objected  to  n;iked 
fallows,  that  lliey  facilitate  the  escape  of  nutritious 
efflavias  from  the  soil,  when  there  are  no  plants  to  absorb 
them  ;  and  tliat,  if  nitrous  salts  are  produced  in  hot 
■weather  from  exposure  of  soils  containing  vegetable  and 
animal  reQiains,it  is  probably  at  the  expense  uf  ammonia; 
and  ibis  is  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  summer-tallows. 
In  hoeing  between  the  rows  of  fallow  crops,  the  objects 
contemplated  appear  to  be  the  loosening  of  the  soil.  Liebig 
says — "By  loosening  the  soil  which  surrounds  young 
plants,  we  favour  the  access  of  air  and  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid" — the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  the  moulding 
■up  of  the  plants,  with  the  intent  of  beneficing  them.  The 
benefits  aimed  at  by  loosening  the  soil  are  the  admission 
of  the  atmospheric  air  into  the  soil,  there  to  operate  on 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  the  earth  for  supplying 
the  roots  with  food.  In  the  words  of  Liebig,  "The  car- 
bonic acid,  which  pro'.ects  the  undecayed  humus  from 
further  change,  is  absorbed  and  taken  away  by  the  fine 
fibres  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  roots  themselves;  this  is 
replaced  by  the  atmospheric  air,  by  which  process  the 
decay  is  renewed,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
formed."  But  in  the  widest  rows,  and  with  the  horse- 
hoe  and  plough,  the  soil  is  not  stirred  to  a  depth  exceed- 
ing sis  inches,  while  the  finer  fibres  of  the  roots  of  most 
plants,  to  which  this  deep  hoemg  is  applied,  reach  cer- 
tainly very  far  beyond  this  depth  ;  and  it  is  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  fibres  that  are  the  mouths  of  the  roots.  I 
admit  that  some  of  the  roots  shoot  laterally  some  of  their 
branches,  probably  still  to  seek  moisture  ;  but  broad-cast 
Wheat,  and  Wheat  sown  in  rows  rarely  exceeding  nine 
inches  asunder,  are  rolled,  harrowed,  and  hoed  with  the 
same  object,  where  merely  the  surface  can  be  bruised  and 
torn  np,  while  the  Wheat  seed  is  sown  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  the  roots  extending  to  a  much  greater  depth, 
and  the  finer  fibres  probably  a  foot  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face, to  a  depth,  indeed,  to  which  \^■e  cannot  suppose, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances — those  of 
fresh  sown  ground — the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air 
can  penetrate  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  for  few  seeds 
will  germinate  much  below  six  inches.  The  advantages 
of  destroying  weeds  cannot  be  disputed,  but  the  benefit 
of  moulding  up  plants  is  very  questionable  :  it  was  never 
practised  or  recommended  by  Mr.  Coke  (Lord  Lei- 
cester), of  Norfolk,  for  white  crops  ;  to  Turnips  it  is  not 
considered  beneficial ;  to  Mangold  Wurzel  injurious;  and 
I  can  myself  vouch  that,  for  Potatoes  (to  which  roots  it 
is  generally  considered  most  applicable),  it  is  useless, 
except  in  a  final  hoeing,  to  allow  a  freer  passage  of  air 
along  the  rows. —  T.  M.  G.,  Revenue  Police,  Granard, 

Ireland,  (  To  be  continued.) 

SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Tillage  Operations. — EastLothian  has  been  long 
noted  for  the  comparaiive  excellence  of  its  tillage-farm- 
ing ;  in  no  distrit't,  perhaps,  is  rural  labour  more  skil- 
fully executed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  by  no 
means  desirous  of  representing  the  system  of  farming 
pursued  in  (his  county  as  the  most  judicious  in  every 
respect  ihat  could  be  devised;  much  less  am  I  anxious 
of  holding  it  up  as  a  peifect  model  of  rnrid  economy,  for 
the  imitution  and  guidance  of  all  readers  of  the  Gazette. 
Whether  the  East  Lothian  system  of  farming  is  superior 
or  inferior  to  that  pursued  in  some  of  the  most  improved 
districts  in  England,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  my  remarks  upon  the  agriculture 
of  this  county  apply  solely  to  its  average  character,  and 
not  to  what  is  practised  only  by  a  few  more  advanced  or 
enterprising  than  their  neighbours.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, many  examples  of  unskilful  and  slovenly  ma- 
nagement to  be  met  with  in  some  localities. 

The  fullowing,  among  other  circumstances,  have  ob- 
fiotisly  contributed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  bringing 
about  an  improvfd  mode  of  tillage  in  this  county,  viz.  : 
the  extensive  practice  of  thorough-draining,  the  invention 
and  emplojmeiit  of  efficient  implements  and  machines 
for  esecuiint;  and  economising  rural  labour,  the  nature 
of  the  fioil  itself,  bnd  the  manner  of  hiring  and  general 
managerr.ent  of  farm  servants;  to  thehe,  of  course,  is 
to  be  added  the  security  for  the  outlay  of  capital,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  lense.  The  advantages  arising  to  the 
tillage  farmers  of  this  county  from  the  complete  drain- 
age of  their  land,  and  the  use  of  eflective  implements,  are 
too  numt-rous  and  api  arent  to  require  any  elucidation 
here.  Even  alter  being  thoroughly  drained,  the  strong 
Stubborn  nature  of  the  greater  pait  of  tlie  soil  renders  ir, 
in  QDfavoufbble  fce&fcons,  peculiarly  difficult,  expensive, 
and  precarious  to  woik  to  any  decree  of  perfection  ;  and 
this  digagieeobJe  quality  of  the  soil  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed vtrj  much  towards  the  general  udoptio[i  of  im- 
proved ctiltivalion,as  it  compels  the  anxious  and  indus- 
trious fftirner  to  rehort  to  every  expedient,  and  to  try  every 
mode  o\  mauagement  whicli  [)r)iciical  judgment — ofleii 
the  re»ult  of  dear-bonght  experience — could  devihc. 
Nor  rriunt  the  admirable  manner  of  hiring  nnd  managing 
farm  aervantH,  long  Bucceshfully  pursued  in  thin  count), 
be  overlooked  in  enumerating  some  of  the  leading  cir- 
cnmttinccB  which  have  conduced  lo  itn  improved  culti- 
vation. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ret;ul(ir  fiirm- 
labour  ii  perlormed  by  marrii-ij  wcrv-mts,  provincially 
termed  hinds.  They  occupy  con.furiahle  Iiouhcm  pro- 
Tided  for  them  by  the  farmer,  and  wliicli  Mr<:  always 
■ituated  ncHr  ihe  farm-Hrtfidu.g.  'J'hey  are  hired  by  the 
year,  and  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  «pt  ktmll  bi:  more  partirularly  detailed  in  a 
nbwqurnt  article.  The  advantaj;''H  arisinK  to  both 
IDMter  and  Bt-rvant  from  this  iiyht<;m,  are  many  and 
obtiou*.  The  hind,  from  liin  pf-rmanency  of  einploy- 
roeot,  natiimny  Brqinre*  an  intere-»t  in  the  prospirily  of 
Cbe  farm,  ban  u»uully  an  anxiety  lo  perform  with  care  lii» 


own  assigned  duties,  and  from  being  chiefly  confined  to 
one  sort  of  work,  has  evidently  a  better  chance  of 
becoming  thoroughly  a  master  of  it. 

Premising  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  manner  of  performing  the  principal  tillage 
operations,  as  they  are  at  present  practised  on  the  gene- 
rality of  farms  in  this  county,  beginning  with  the  most 
important  and  indispensable  of  them  all,  viz.  :  — 

Ploughing It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  some  of 

the  technical  expressions  connected  wiili  this  subject, 
employed  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Land  once 
formed  into  ridges,  is  subsequently  ploughed  by  either 
of  the  following  methods,  viz.,  1.  The  ridges  may  be 
split  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  crown  of  the  old  ridge  becomes  the  furrow  of  the 
new.  This  operation  is  technically  called  crown-and- 
furrow  ploughing.  2.  Two  ridges  may  be  ploughed 
togePher,  by  which  means  the  form  of  the  old  ridges,  and 
the  situation  of  the  intermediate  furrows,  are  preserved 
unaltered.     This  mode  of  ploughing  is   termed  casting. 

3.  The  ridges  may  be  gathered,  whicli  is  effected  by 
beginning  at  the  crown  or  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  plough- 
ing all  the  furrow-slices  towards  it.  By  this  means  an 
increased  elevation  or  curvature  is  given  to  the  ridge. 

4.  The  last  operation  may  be  reversed  by  commencing  at 
the  furrows  without  ploughing  into  them,  and  concluding 
at  the  crown,  which  then  becomes  an  open  furrow.  This 
process  is  culled  clearing,  the  ridges  being,  when  this 
method  of  ploughing  is  adopted,  divided  or  cloven  into 
halves.  Each  of  these  modes  of  ploughing  shall  be 
afterwards  more  minutely  described. 

Peering,  or  feiring,  is  a  Scotch  term,  referring  to  the 
opening  of  the  first  furrow-slices  in  ploughing  a  piece  of 
ground,  or  the  jirocess  of  marking  oif  or  striking  the 
furrows  which  regulate  the  after  ploughing  of  land  into 
ridges.  Where  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge  or  other  piece 
of  ground  terminates,  is  called  an  ojoen /urrow  ;  thus, 
when  the  crown-and-furrow  mode  of  ploughing  is  pur- 
sued, every  furrow  is  an  open  one;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  ridges  being  cast  only  every  fourth,  one  becomes  an 
open  furrow,  the  others  are  termed  close  furrows.  The 
last  furrow-slice  in  ploughing  a  ridge  or  o'her  piece  of 
land  is  generally  named  the  hinting  furrow.  When  ridges 
are  ploughed,  by  turning  the  horses  at  the  headlands  to 
the  right  about,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  case  of 
gathering,  they  are  said  to  be  hupped  in  ;  and  when 
ploughed  by  turning  from  right  to  left,  as  in  cleaving, 
the  ridges  are  said  to  be  tvindedont.  The  most  of  these 
:  technical  expressions  will,  doubtless,  appear  rather 
strange  to  southern  readers,  and  may  probably  sound 
;  somewhat  harshly  in  tiieir  ears,  but  they  are  well  under- 
,  stood  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Their  use,  however 
i  improper  in  a  Paper  like  the  Gazette,  is  almost  unavoid- 
able in  describing  the  different  methods  of  performing 
the  important  operation  to  which  they  refer.  I  shall 
endeavour,  however,  to  employ  only  those  local  terms 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  without  occasioning 
some  prolixity  of  detail.  One  of  the  ploughmen,  gene- 
rally the  ste;idiest  and  most  skilful,  on  every  farm  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  foreman^  a  station  next  in  point 
of  trust  to  that  of  the  steward  or  grieve.  The  usual  do- 
ties  of  the  foreman  are  to  feer  or  mark  off  the  land  into 
ridges,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  other  ploughmen,  to 
conduct  the  process  of  ploughing  and  other  tillage  ope- 
rations, and  to  regulate  the  time  for  stopping  from  and 
recommencing  work.  He  is  also  generally  required  to 
stack  and  sow  corn,  for  which  he  commonly  receives 
two  bushels  of  Wheat  yearly,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wages  of  a  ploughman. —  T.  Sullivan.    * 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Having  in  my  three  former  letters  disposed  of  the 
details  of  my  farming  operations,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider. 

First,  The  imperative  necessity  of  agricultural  im- 
provements in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  how  those 
improvements  can  be  roost  readily  effected. 

Secondly,  The  defects  in  the  present  system  of  farm 
valuations,  and  evils  resulting  therefrom  to  landlord, 
tenant,  and  country. 

Third  y,  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  each 
other  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  their  identity  of 
interest,  and  the  importance  of  long  leases,  with  Corn- 
rents. 

Fourthly,  Suggestions  for  rendering  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  a  standard  and  model  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  every  essential  point. 

Laslhjy  Popular  but  prevalent  errors  as  regards  agri- 
culture, with  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  existence  of  a  superfluous  capital,  with  a  super- 
abundant unemployed  population,  is  a  dangerous  anomaly, 
threatening,  in  its  continuance,  ultimate  destruction  to 
our  nation.  Luxury  for  the  wealthy  few,  and  poverty 
for  the  willing,  but  unemployed  many,  must  produce  dis- 
content, anarchy,  and  min.  It  is  an  nlanuing  fact,  that 
much  of  our  income  is  derived  from  the  capital  we  lend 
to  foieign  countries;  whilst,  in  our  own,  we  dole  out 
grudginj^iy,  in  rates  and  in  charities,  a  tithe  of  what 
ought  to  he  the  juht  «nd  well-earned  wage  of  the;  indus- 
trioiJH  but  unemployed  labourer. 

Ask  the  n-ajority  of  your  independent  friends  whence 
they  derive  their  income?  The  widow  will  tell  you, 
"  My  money  is  making  a  road,  cutting  a  (;nnal,  or  build- 
ing a  town  in  America,"  Tlie  orphan  will  say,  *'Minc 
i*!  (iupportjng  ii  civil  war  in  Spain  or  South  Amrricra,  fir 
growiiic  corn  in  Russia  for  the  Loiirhm  niarket."  The 
capitalist  will  rcpoit  his  strong-box  full  of  bonds — Chi- 
tiiiii,  Columbian,  P(rruviari,  Mexican,  I'Vench,  Spanisli, 
Dutcl),  I*nitM(iuc,-.e,  Ku^Mi»n,  A^l^tlinn,  Prussian,  and 
Neapolitan  (some  of  which,  by-thc-by,  pay  neither  interest 


nor  principal);  but  neither  the  widow,  the  orphan,  o** 
the  capitalist  will  tell  you  their  money  is  profitably  and 
delightfully  engaged  in  growing  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families — in  providing  employment  and  profit  for 
their  fellow-countrymen,  of  every  grade,  from  the  labourer 
to  the  merchant.  No  I  Agriculture  has  had  as  yet  no 
charms  for  the  capitalist  or  gpeculator.  The  one  lends 
his  money  to  strengthen  foreign  competition  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures;  the  other  sows  use- 
lessly and  prejudicially  more  seed  than  the  total  annual 
amount  of  our  Wheat  importation — the  extra  quantity 
sown  actually  diminishing  the  produce  to  a  similar 
extent  ;  yet  all  this  takes  place  whilst  we  are  complain- 
ing of  superabundant  capital  and  population,  as  if  aa 
industiious  population  could  be  too  great.  My  opinion 
is,  the  more  numerous  we  are  the  more  prosperous  we 
shall  be,  for  we  live  by  one  another.  The  denser  the 
population  the  greater  our  power  and  our  trade,  pro- 
vided we  keep  our  capital  at  home  and  at  work  amongst 
ourselves. 

To  ship  off  our  labourers  and  our  money  is  nothing 
less  than  suicide.  It  is  giving  away,  economically  and 
politically,  the  sinews  of  our  strength  ;  and  I  call  upon 
every  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  answer, 
Easily  ;  and  point  to  my  operations  at  Tiptree  Hall 
Farm,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  every  capitalist 
expends,  as  I  have  done,  46/.  sterling  money  in  improv- 
ing each  acre  of  poor  and  indifferent  land,  the  sum  total 
required  would  be  many  hundred  millions.  I  need 
hardly  point  to  the  magical  effect  of  this  expenditure  oa 
our  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Every  indi- 
vidual in  this  country  would  feel  it.  It  is  too  grand  and 
delit;htfal  a  prospect  to  hope  to  realise.  There  is  too 
large  a  mass  of  miscalculation,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
pride,  and  long  custom  to  be  removed.  Facts  and  results 
will  scarcely  do  it ;  but  reason  and  truth  must  prevail  at 
last:  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  that  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  wealthy  will  exercise  their  influ- 
ence, by  example  and  precept,  to  procure  so  desirable  a 
result.  Agriculture  is  our  sheet-anchor;  to  that  we 
must  look  for  employment  and  for  profit:  it  is  a  vast 
field  for  enterprise  :  it  is  our  vital  strength  as  a  nation  ; 
and  our  pride  of  country  alone  should  stimulate  us  to  be 
independent  of  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  our  daily 
bread — the  staff  of  our  lives. 

In  considering  how  these  improvements  can  be  most 
readily  effected,  it  is  quite  clear  that  individuals  gene- 
rally have  seldom  the  means,  the  ability,  or  the  inclin'a- 
tion  to  carry  out  a  perfect  system  of  agricultural  im- 
provement :  it  must  be  done  by  companies  of  associated 
capitalists,  the  same  as  our  railways  and  other  great 
undertakings.  I  will  venture  to  assert  from  experience, 
that  there  is  not,  in  agricultural  undertakings,  one  tithe 
of  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  that  attended  railway 
operations.  Rival  companies  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  by  the  protection  of  competition.  General  rules, 
however,  on  fundamental  principles,  must  be  obtained  by 
sanction  of  Act  of  Parliament;  and  I  apprehend  an  exa- 
mination of  competent  authorities  would  lead  to  a  table 
of  laws  adapted  to  the  security  and  profit  of  the  share- 
holders, the  benefit  of  the  landowner,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  tenant.  Mortgagers  might  transfer  then-  mortgages 
to  the  company,  with  full  authority  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary improvements,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the 
company  all  benefits  over  and  above  five  per  cent,  interest 
for  the  company's  capital.  Should  the  landowner  desire 
a  sale,  the  company  would  have  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing outright  by  public  competition  ;  or  the  landlord 
might  have  the  power  of  redeeming  his  property,  on  pay- 
ing the  company  principal  and  interest  up  to  a  period  of 
sufficient  notice.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  not  aa 
absolute  sale,  landlords  should  have  the  power  of  redeem- 
ing their  property  or  transferring  it  to  another  company, 
under  equitable  arrangt^ments  to  both  parties.  The  vari- 
ations in  rents  and  prices  of  corn  would  be  no  greater, 
on  an  average,  than  the  fluctuations  in  railway  or  other 
shares. 

As  to  the  fear  of  companies  engrossing  land,  the  same 
objection  cannot  apply  to  them  as  to  charities.  Share- 
holders invest  for  profit,  and  livalry  will  necessarily  pre- 
vent oppression.  What  tenant  would  not  raiher  trust  to 
fair  competition  under  a  company  than  to  individual 
favour,  cu[)idity,  or  caprice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  individual  life  ?  Landlords  would  also  benefit. 
Frequently  now  (I  know  several  cases)  a  landlord,  with- 
out agricultural  knowledge,  is  prevailed  upon,  by  a 
designing  or  an  incompetent  tenant,  who  shows  an  annual 
statement  of  heavy  losses,  to  reduce  hia  rent,  till  he 
receives  but  two  per  cent,  for  his  money.  I  proceed  to 
consider — The  propriety  of  valuing  improvements  ;  the 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  valvation,  and  its  evil 
renults  to  the  landlotd,  the  tenant y  and  the  nation. 

At  present  a  bad  farmer  is  almost  sure  to  get  a  new 
lease  (for  who  is  anxious  to  take  it  after  him  ?)  whilst  a 
thorough  good  one  is  almost  as  certain  lo  he  turned  out, 
or  have  ijis  rent  raised— the  landlord  being  generally 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  those  improvements  which  a 
wi(.e  farmer  is  compelled  to  make  fur  a  profitable  return, 
Thehe  impruvemcnts  are  bon6.  fide  his  property,  and 
ought  to  be  legally  as  much  so  us  the  coal  on  hia  back  ; 
and  it  is  u  scandal  and  disgrace  that  they  are  not  valued 
to  the  incoming  tenant. 

Let  us  see,  in  fact,  how  it  aclson  tlio  landlord.  1  shall 
provt^  clcaily  lie  is  ii  loser  by  it  ultimately. 

The  outgoing  tenant  is  obliged  in  self-defence  to  starve 
the  land  and  iitjurc  liis  crops  the  lattt  four  years  of  his 
lca.se,  whilst  it  takes  the  incoming  tenant  another  four 
yeiira  to  repair  tlic  damage  done  by  his  predecessor;  80 
that  between  the  two  there  is   during  eight  years   less 
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labour  and  capital  employed,  less  food  grown,  less  profit 
made,  and  an  increasie  in  the  poor's  rate,  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  landlord.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  an  improving  tenant  resists  being  charged  a  large 
interest,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  on  his  own  capi- 
tal. He  makes  way  for  a  miscalculating  bad  farmer,  who 
ruins  the  land,  ruins  himself,  and  ultimately  the  land- 
lord is  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  small  rent — not,  how- 
ever, till  all  parties  have  been  put  to  considerable  regret, 
inconvenience,  and  expense,  arising  from  eschange  of 
residence,  to  say  nothing  of  expensive  sales,  valuations, 
and  leases,  a  non-acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of 
a  new  farm,  and  the  breaking  up  of  many  friendly 
and  relative  ties,  formed  during  a  local  residence. — 
/.  J,  Mecfii,4:f  Leadenhallstreet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
5M  No.  XXII. 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Continued  from  page  430.) 

Sand* — Sand,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  aggregation 
of  loose  small  grains.  Generally  it  is  believed  that  the 
grains  consist  merely  of  quartz  or  silica,  but  by  closer 
examination  it  is  found  that  many  grains  of  feldspar, 
mica,  iron  ore,  silicates  of  potash,  soda  and  lime,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  main  mass.  If,  therefore,  sand 
is  brought  on  fields,  we  must  not  believe  that  it  merely 
improves  them  mechanically ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  that  it  furnishes  them  with  sources  of  vegetable 
nutriment.  Because,  although  the  mineral  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed  (such  as  they  are)  are  not  soluble 
in  water,  still  they  are  decomposed  by  the  hamic  acid, 
and  gradually  changed  into  food  of  plants.  For 
marshy,  or  very  humic  soils,  even  the  quartz  is  a  manure, 
as  it  supplies  them  with  silica,  in  which  they  are  mostly 
deficient.  As  the  value  of  sand,  as  a  manuring  substance, 
consists  in  the  quantity  of  those  of  its  mineral  compo- 
nent parts  which  are  fit  for  becoming  the  food  of  plants, 
obviously  that  is  to  be  chosen  which,  is  richest  in  lime, 
soda,  potash,  and  magnesia  silicates  ;  this,  however,  can 
be  only  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  neglected.  Sand,  moreover,  used 
as  manure,  ought  to  be  very  fine,  as  it  will  then  present 
to  the  humic  and  carbonic  acids,  which  have  to  decom- 
pose its  silicates,  a  greater  scope  for  contact;  a  clayey 
soil,  nevertheless,  which  has  to  be  loosened  and  improved 
by  sand,  requires  one  of  coarse  grains.  Although  sand, 
generally  speaking,  is  only  used  for  the  improvement  of 
clayey  or  very  humic  soils,  it  may  be  also  useful  for 
chalky  soils;  as  this  sort  of  soil  is  always  deficient  in 
that  quantity  of  silica  which  is  required  for  the  food  of 
plants,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  cerealia. 

On  stiff  clayey  soils,  which  require  an  improved  tex- 
ture, a  sand  is  to  be  used  which  contains  many  grains  of 
lime,  as  those  will  loosen  the  soil  even  better  than  grains 
of  quartz.  On  the  sea-coast  that  sort  of  sand,  therefore, 
which  is  thrown  out  by  the  waves,  is  used  with  much 
success  for  the  improving  of  clayey  fields,  as  it  always 
contains  fragments  of  shells,  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  generally  first  used  as  litter,  and  then  carried  (mixed 
with  excrements)  to  the  clayey  fields,  which,  if  the  pro- 
cess is  often  repeated,  will  not  only  be  improved  phy- 
sically in  the  highest  degree,  but  also  become  very 
fertile.  In  the  manuring  of  clayey  soils  with  sand,  the 
toughness  of  the  former  will  always  make  a  thorough 
mixture  with  the  sand  very  difficult,  at  least  by  manual 
labour ;  it  will  be  therefore  best  to  leave  it  to  Nature. 
The  coarse-grained  sand  may  be  spread  over  a  field  to 
the  thickness  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  used  as  pasture,  as  in  this  case  it  will  not  only 
be  trodden  in  by  the  cattle,  but  will  be  also  conveyed 
downwards  into  the  small  crevices  which  are  to  be  found 
in  a  dried-up  clayey  soil* — an  operation  which  will  be 
also  assisted  by  the  rain-water.  The  first  .[subsequent 
ploughing  is  done  very  shallow,  and  the  first  crop  should 
be  Oats.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  or  when  the 
field  is  used  as  a  pasture,  sand  is  again  spread  to  the 
above  thickness,  which,  in  fact,  is  repeated  until  the 
clayey  soil  is  changed  into  a  loamy  one.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  resorted  to  if  sand  is  used  for  the  improving  of 
moors,  peaty  and  marshy  soils,  be  it  used  as  a  pasture, 
meadow,  or  as  arable  land  ;  but  here  the  thickness  of  the 
sand  strata  may  be  1  to  1-i  inches.  It  will  improve  the 
moor,  if  it  be  only  by  compressing  it  by  its  weight, 
and  it  will  briag  the  organic  matters  to  speedier  decom- 
position. 

I  may  state  here  that  the  proportionally  bad  growth 
of  crops  on  soils  very  rich  in  humus  depends  (besides 
some  other  reasons)  ou  their  roots  not  finding  enough 
oxygen  in  the  soil ;  which  substance,  as  it  penetrates  gra- 
dually into  the  ground,  is  seized  by  the  carbon  of  the 
humus,  and  then  cannot  be  used  as  food  of  the  roots  ; 
for  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable! 
The  following  experiment  will  corroborate  my  assertion  : 
— I  selected  a  light  loamy  soil,  containing  3  per  cent. 
humus,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron. 
Part  of  this  field  had  borne  for  three  years  Clover 
and  other  parts  alternately  Oats  and  Vetches  ;  both  parts 
were  dug  up  together  on  the  2E]th  of  April  to  a  dtpth  of 
6  inches,  and  without  being  manured  at  all.  I  planted 
them  both  at  once  with  Oats.  On  that  part  where  the 
Vetches  had  ripened  the  year  before,  the  Oats  grew  up 
in  three  days ;  whilst  on  that  which  bore  the  Red  Clover, 
the  Oats  did  not  come  out  of  the  ground  till  after  6  days. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  the  Clover-Oats  should 
have  come  up  to  the  Vetch-Oats,  on  account  of  the  better 
nourishment  at  its  command  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
It  stood  always  sickly,  and  it  rallied  in  part  only  as  the 
*  It  Will  also  be  ultimaiely  burieu  by  the  wurma. 


ripening  period  came  on.  This  phenomenon  may  he 
thus  explained  :— The  soil  which,  on  the  previous  year, 
had  borne  Vetches,  was  so  loose  that  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  had  constant  free  access  to  it;  and  as  it  therefore 
continually  served  as  well  for  the  oxidation  of  the  humus 
as  for  that  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  the  Oats  found  at 
once  as  much  as  they  required  for  speedy  germination, 
and  subsequent  luxuriant  growth.  The  soil,  on  the  other 
band,  which  had  been  Clover  during  three  years,  did  not 
afford  during  this  period  anj  f^ee  access  to  the  oxygen  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  length  dug  up,  the  humus  and  the 
protoxide  of  iron  (perhaps  also  the  rotting  Clover-stub- 
ble), took  up  80  much  of  oxygen — of  which  they  had  been 
so  long  deprived — that  little  remained  for  the  roots 
of  the  Oats  ;  and  thus  occasionally  crops  are  pre- 
vented from  succeeding  on  soils  very  rich  in  humus,  to 
that  extent  which  other  circumstances  might  warrant  us 
to  expect.  Humic  soils  will,  it  is  true,  absorb  more 
oxygen  than  any  other  soil  ;  but  they  will  not  keep  it  in  a 
free  state,  as  it  is  immediately  used  for  the  formation  of 
carbonic  and  humic  acids.  Thence  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  a  soil  which  contains  much  undecomposed  humus 
will  be  much  improved  if  a  part  of  the  humus  is  de- 
stroyed, or  if  any  large  quantity  of  a  substance  be  con- 
veyed thereon,  which  will  tend  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  it.  The  former  is  done  by  burning  and  converting  it 
into  ashes  ;  the  latter,  by  covering  it  with  a  thick  layer 
of  sand,  common  earth,  or  loam.  It  is  long  since  both 
these  plans  have  been  adopted  with  the  best  effect;  and 
although  it  is  beneficial  in  many  other  respects,  it  is  chiefly 
so  in  this  that  the  less  quantity  of  humus  will  then  not  de- 
prive the  roots  of  the  plants  of  oxygen.  If  a  very  moory 
meadow,  or  one  which  has  been  previously  drained,  be 
supplied  with  much  sand,  say  to  the  height  of  4  to  5 
inches,  the  sour  Grasses  and  Mosses  will  be  suppressed ; 
and  if  then  Oats  with  Clover  and  Grasses  are  sown, 
they  will  find  in  the  old  rotting  Grass  such  a  source  of 
rich  nourishment,  that  they  will  grow  very  luxuriantly, 
at  least  for  some  time.  More  on  this  subject  is  found 
in  my  work  on  Cultivation. 

If  there  are  fields  very  rich  in  humus,  where  Rye  is 
grown,  sand  a  quarter  or  half-an-inch  thick  may  also  be 
strewed  to  great  advantage  in  winter  over  the  frozen 
soil ;  it  will  then  also  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  crops 
during  the  spring.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  sand 
may  be  used  in  stables  as  Utter,  and  the  dung  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  as  a  manure  on  moors. 

As  sand  is  always  used  in  large  quantities,  its  eflfects 
are  lasting,  unless  it  sinks  in  marshy  soil  so  deep  as 
to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  ;  in  this 
case  it  will  even  act  no  longer  physically ;  so  that  the 
spreading  of  it  must  be  repeated.  Clayey  and  chalky 
soils,  on  the  other  hand,  vrill  be  constantly  improved  by 
large  quantities  of  sand,  as^the  water  cannot  then  carry 
off  any  of  it. 

HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 

In  what  country  Wheat  is  indigenous  is  not  easily 
ascertained  ;  all  opinions  must  now  rest  merely  upon 
conjecture.  We  read  of  its  cultivation  in  the  earliest 
records  of  history. 

The  migration  of  seeds  and  pb^nts  has  been  assisted 
by  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  graminivorous  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds, as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  all  countries  to  distinguish  the  indigenous 
from  the  foreign. 

Wheat  is  now  found  growing  in  a  great  variety 
of  climates — from  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  south 
of  Sweden — but  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  temperate 
zones  that  it  is  cultivated  with  any  success.  In 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  its  cultivation  and 
consumption  is  very  limited  ;  if  we  turn  our  course 
southward  we  find  it  cultivated  in  abundance,  and  form- 
ing the  principal  constituent  of  human  food  ;  if,  again,  we 
proceed  still  furthersouth,  till  we  arrive  within  the  tropics, 
we  find  that  the  indigenous  plants,  as  Rice,  Millet, 
Maize,  &c.,  are  more  extensively  cultivated  as  an  article 
of  food  and  commerce,  Wheat  being  cultivated  only 
occasionally.  Its  character  appears  also  to  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  one  of  his 
many  papers  addressed  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
mentions  in  1805  having  received  some  seeds  from  a  lady, 
among  which  was  a  packet  labelled  "  Hill  Wheat,"  the 
grains  of  which  were  not  larger  than  the  grains  of  our 
common  Grasses,  but  when  magnified  exactly  resembled 
Wheat.  These  grains  he  carefully  sowed  in  his  garden, 
and  was  much  surprised  on  obtaining  as  the  produce  a 
good  crop  of  spring  Wheat,  the  grains  being  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  ;  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  the 
seed,  which  proved  fruitless,  all  that  could  be  learnt  was, 
that  they  had  been  received  from  India. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Wheat  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerors  of  foreign  lands,  as  we  find  it  related 
in  the  history  of  Cortez,  inhuman  as  he  was,  that  when 
subduing  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  he  wrote  thus  to 
the  King  of  Spain  : — *'  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give 
orders  that  no  vessel  sails  from  Spain  without  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  and  plants  ;  we  shall  not  proceed  here 
as  we  have  done  in  the  islands,  where  we  have  neglected 
cuhivation  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants;  a  sad  expe- 
rience ought  to  teach  us  otherwise."  We  may  naturally 
draw  from  this,  its  introduction  into  our  own  island  by 
the  Romans,  who,  on  their  gaining  a  footing  in  Britain 
(54  B.C.)  found  the  British  tribes  living  exactly  as  the 
Indians  do  now,  upon  animals  caught  in  hunting,  and  on 
roots  and  plants  indigenous  to  the  island,  tillage  being 
unknown,  except  along  the  coasts.  Whether  the  order 
of  Cortez  was  obeyed  or  not,  we  have  no  authentic 
account;  but  the  foundation  of  the  Wheat  harvests  in 
Mexico  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  a  few  grains,  which 


a  negro  slave  of  Cortez  accidentally  found  in  1530 
amongst  some  Rice  ;  these  the  careful  negro  preserved 
and  cultivated,  while,  had  they  fallen  into  careless  hands, 
they  would  have  been  lost  to  the  country.  The  intro- 
duction of  Wheat  into  Peru  was  the  produce  of  a  few 
grains  carried  to  Lima,  by  the  wife  of  Diego  de  Chaves  ; 
her  name,  and  the  means  she  took  in  distributing  the 
yearly  produce  of  these  grains  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
are  gratefully  recorded  in  history.  However  careful  she 
had  been  in  distributing  this  blessing  to  Peru,  its  general 
cultivation  did  not  commence  till  after  the  introduction 
of  Wheat  into  Mexico  ;  for  in  the  year  1547  Wheaten 
bread  was  considered  an  article  of  iuxuryi  and  scarcely 
known  in  the  important  city  of  Cuzco.  And  so  grateful 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  for  its  introduction  into 
that  country,  by  a  Fleming,  that  the  monks  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Francis  preserve,  as  a  precious  relic,  the  wide 
earthen  vessel  in  which  the  grains  first  reached  that 
country. 

In  Canada  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  abundance,  sufiScient 
for  its  own  population,  and  for  exportation  to  the  mother 
country,  where  it  is  received  upon  more  advantageous 
terms  than  Wheat  the  produce  of  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In. the  United  States  Wheat  is  culti- 
vated, as  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe;  but, 
from  improper  cultivation,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  island.  In  the  southern  provincesof  Brazil, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  Wheat  is  commonly  found; 
and  it  is  a  principal  article  of  cultivation  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  yielding  there  a  flour  of  fine  quality,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  bran.  Wheat  also  flourishes  la 
Australia,  and  is  now  the  object  of  general  cultivation. 

The  process  of  making  wheaten  bread,  similar  to  that 
used  by  us  at  the  present  day,  was  known  in  the  east  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  who  was 
the  discoverer,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted. 
The  Jews  knew  the  art  of  making  bread  1600  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  as  we  are  informed  in  Holy  Writ,  that 
they  were  forbidden  the  use  of  leavened  bread  during  the 
Passover ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  learnt  the 
art  of  making  bread  from  the  Egyptians. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
were  the  first  to  use  yeast  or  barm  in  the  process  of 
bread-making,  leavened  bread  being  used  before  ;  and  it 
still  is,in  someparts  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  and  other 
countries.  At  Paris,  about  the  17th  century,  the  bakers 
used  yeast  instead  of  leaven  ;  but  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  1668  declared  it  injurious  to  the  health;  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  bakers  could  convince  the  public 
that  bread  raised  by  yeast  was  better  than  that  fermented 
by  leaven.  Previous  to  the  year  1443,  there  were  no 
bakers'  shops  in  London  ;  before  that  date  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Stratford  were  bakers  for  the  whole  city,  and  they 
sold  their  bread  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  great 
festivals,  which  was  brought  in  carts  :  and  they  were 
ordered  to  stand — three  in  Cheapside,  two  in  Cornhill, 
and  one  in  Gracechurch-street. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Wheaten 
bread  became  generally  used  by  the  labouring  class  in 
England  ;  for  we  find  that  in  1725  it  was  used  in  the 
poor-houses  in  the  southern  counties.  During  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  it  was  only  used  by  the  higher  class, 
and  that  only  on  particular  occasions.  According  to 
Eden,  in  the  year  1747,  so  small  was  the  quantity  of 
Wheaten  bread  used  in  Cumberland,  that  it  was  only  a 
rich  family  that  used  a  peck  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
that  was  used  at  Christmas.  The  usual  treat  for  a 
stranger  was  a  thick  Oat-cake  and  butter.  The  Author 
of  the  "  Three  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,"  published  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  says, 
"  It  is  certain  that  bread  made  of  Wheat  is  become  much. 
more  generally  the  food  of  the  common  people  since 
1689  than  it  was  before  that  time ;  but  it  is  still  very  far 
from  being  the  food  of  the  people  in  general."  At  that 
time,  he  calculates  the  number  of  people  in  England  and 
Wales  to  be  6,000,000,  and  3,750,000  of  that  number 
used  Wheaten  bread. 

The  estimated  average  consumption  of  Wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  present  time,  is  12,000,000  qrs., 
or  96,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  or  nearly  38,000  quarters 
each  day. 

At  the  present  time  Wheaten  bread  is  used  more  or 
less  in  all  civilised  countries.  In  Ireland,  however,  and 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  working-class  live  entirely 
upon  Oatmeal  and  Potatoes,  with  milk,  when  it  can  be 
procured ;  and  in  severe  climates,  as  those  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  trees  stripped  of  their  bark  to  make 
bread,  the  bread  being  made  of  the  inner  bark  next  the 
wood,  first  steeped  in  warm  water  to  remove  its  astrin- 
gent flavour.  1 1  is  then  hung  across  a  rope  to  dry  ;  and 
when  dry,  it  is  ground  with  the  Corn  into  meal. — J, 
M'Iniosh. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potatoes. — There  is  a  great  failure  in  this  neighbour- 
hood of  all  sorts  of  Potatoes  except  the  early  ones.  One 
thing  I  have  observed  for  many  years,  that  wherever 
Potatoes  have  been  accidentally  left  in  the  ground,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  winter's  frost,  such  Potatoes  al- 
ways have  vegetated  early  and  well ;  and  this,  I  conclude, 
is  from  their  not  having  spent  themselves  by  throwing 
out  shoots,  as  they  would  do  if  taken  up  and  caved,  be- 
ing thoroughly  ripe.  Hence  1  prefer  those  tubers  as 
seed  which  have  not  been  perfectly  ripened,  because  not 
being  thoroughly  ripe,  there  is  the  less  probability  of 
their  vegetating  before  being  planted  out. —  T.  T. Hawkey,. 

Late  Horse-hoeing  and  Digging. — In  reading  your 
Leading  Article  on  the  horse-hoeiog  of  Turnips,  a  query 
occurred  to  me,  viz.,  **  At  what  period  of  their  growth 
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should  the  hoeing  cease  .^"  It  is  evident  that  a  late 
horse-hoeing  when  the  soil  is  permeated,  as  you  describe, 
with  the  roots  of  the  Turnip,  so  that  "  a  handful  of  earth 
could  not  be  taken  up  which  was  not  full  of  these  siiken- 
looking  fibres,"  mu.st  break  and  destroy  many  of  these 
roots.  Now,  the  question  is,  Is  this  breakage  of  the  roots 
beneficial  op  injurious  ?  The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  (as  far  as 
I  recollect),  contended  that  it  is  beneficial,  and  following 
np  the  principles  of  Tull,  advised  the  hoeing  of  Indian 
Corn,  &c.  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  their  growth,  assert- 
ing that  the  temporary  check  from  the  breaking  of  the 
minute  roots  is  a  trifling  evil  compared  with  the  far 
greater  good  derived  from  exposing  the  soil  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  greater  vigour 
soon  gained  by  the  plant  when  the  broken  roots  have 
pushed  up  new  subdivisions.  This  seems  an  important 
point  in  agriculture  as  well  as  horticulture,  not  yet  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  actual  experiment.  In  garden- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of  Peas  and  Potatoes  (and  the  od- 
Yantages  of  confining  their  roots  chiefly  to  ridges  is  not 
very  obvious),  the  practice  I  imagine  is  not  to  stir  the 
€arth  except  very  superficially,  as  in  hoeing  up  weeds 
between  the  crops  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Sec.  The  ex- 
periment might  be  easily  made  by  letting  part  of  a  plot 
remain  under  the  ordinary  culture,  and  hoeing  the  re- 
mainder dug  between,  up  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
plants'  growth  ;  and  a  similar  esperiment  might  be  tried 
as  to  horse-hoeing  part  of  a  field  of  drilled  Turnips  or 
Wheat;  and  I  should  strongly  advise  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists,  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  institute 
these  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  facts 
really  are. — S,  [The  question  put  by  our  Correspond- 
ent is  a  very  important  one  ;  the  evident  advantage 
which  has  attended  the  practice  on  our  own  farm,  t  f 
horse-hoeing,  as  long  as  the  leaves  of  the  Turnip  plant 
will  permit,  would  incline  us  to  approve  of  Cobbett's 
answer  to  it.  Every  fibre  broken  sends  out  a  dozen 
hranches  from  the  breakage,  and  thus  any  temporary 
-check  which  the  plant  may  receive  is  soon  swallowed  up 
in  the  increased  vigour  of  its  growth.] 

JFixation  of  Ammonia. — In  your  first  Number  this 
year,  I  forwarded  to  you  a  statement  of  some  interesting 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Bree  on  the  fixation  of  ammo- 
nia by  sulphuric  acid  in  liquid  manure,  and  that  gentle- 
man has  Eince  added  some  further  particulars  himself. 
I  had  hoped  long  before  this  to  have  said  something 
further  on  the  subject  of  experimental  research  in  agri- 
culture, but  one  thing  or  another  has  so  occupied  my 
time  that  I  have  been  continually  prevented  from  turn- 
ing my  thoughts  to  a  fresh  communication.  I  hope, 
however,  soon  to  resume  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  I 
■wish  to  remind  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have  under- 
taken the  little  experiment  I  proposed  last  year  to  the 
farmers  of  Suffolk,  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  I 
hope  to  have  their  schedules  returned  satisfactorily  filled 
up.  By  satisfactdrily,  I  do  not  mean  favourably  to  any 
particular  result,  but  fairly  and  accurately.  I  have 
spoken  with  some  persons  who  have  undertaken  the 
experiment,  and  they  tell  me  they  can  see  no  difference 
between  the  patch  manured  with  the  addition  of  the  gyp- 
sum, and  that  manured  without  it.  But  let  me  remind 
them  all  that  Mr.  Bree  said  he  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  experiment  he  tried,  and  yet  he  obtained  a  most 
marked  difference  by  the  scales.  As  yet  I  have  only 
received  one  schedule  filled  up — for  Turnips;  and  in 
this  case  the  result  has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
application  of  the  gypsum.  Without  entering  into  any 
of  the  details,  I  will  just  mention  what  the  result  has 
been  ;  though  I  must  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  pot  no 
faith  in  the  results  of  one  or  two,  or  scarcely  in  a  dozen 
such  experiments.  The  results  are  estimated  from  the 
acre,  from  the  proportions  actually  obtained  :— • 

BuBhels.  tons.  cwt.  lbs. 
7  IC 
2      96 


Unmanared  land 

4S0 

15 

Gypsumed  dung 

6-10 

Do.  (oDiy  half  the  quantity  of 

the  manure  applied) 

620 

16 

UDgypBuraed  clung 

5G0 

17 

Do.  {gypsum  added  after  it  had 

rotted;    

Goo 

18 

— J.  S.  Jlenslow. 

Allolment  St/stem. — Two  out  of  the  three  families,  con- 
fliating  of  22  persons,  now  living  in  comfort  on  only  13 
acres  of  land,  were  paupers  in  the  Eastbourne  and  Hel- 
Jingly  Union  Houses,  in  1810.  They  keep  books  for  the 
insertion  of  the  remarks  of  those  who  favour  them  by  in- 
apection  ;  and  their  books  contain  the  tiignaturea  of  nu- 
merous farmers,  clergymen,  and  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  crops  they  witnessed;  and  amongst 
the  moat  recent  are  the  signatures  of  the  Karl  of  Devon 
and  Captain  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Commission,  who  kindly  took  the  trouble  of 
coming,  on  the  I5th  of  June,  from  London,  to  examine, 
in  detail,  this  simple  plan,  by  which,  if  it  were  generul, 
more  might  be  saved  in  Poor-rates  in  England  and  Walcg 
only,  than  the  total  amount  of  the  Income  Tux  from  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.— M.v7.  C. 

Guano,  Natural  and  Artijicial I    beg  leave  to  offer 

the  following  cxpcrimenta  to  your  notice:  — I  Bclected  u 
Graiia  field,  intended  for  Hay,  and  divided  it  into  two 
eqaalparlHi  1  top.drcMcd  the  one  with  i'otter'n  arti- 
ficial guano,  and  the  other  with  African,  at  the  rate  of 
•J  cwt.  per  acre,  both  being  mixed  with  fine  sjjnd  ;  the 
roult,  bftcr  mowing  and  making  into  Hay,  wan  fully 
double  in  favour  of  the  Afrir;an  rnulcrial.  1  procured 
the  one  direct  from  Pottcr'h  manufactory,  and  tlie  other 
out  of  a  (thip  direct  from  Ichaboe  to  Ihifi  port.  Now, 
when  we  take  in'o  conjiidcrntion  the  price  of  PotLcr'H 
gnano--^12/.  per  ton,  and    the  other  11.  10/*.  or  K/,— the 


duced  in  a  hurry  to  use  any  more  of  the  former.  As  hj 
experiments  only,  similar  to  the  above,  the  public  can 
be  put  on  their  guard  against  deception  aad  imposition, 
I  think  everybody  ought,  in  justice  to  their  neighbours, 
to  give  publicity  to  any  trials  they  may  make  of  new 
articles  of  manure,  noting  carefully  the  comparative 
results. — J.  Stanley^  Whitehaven. 


giocietics. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  WEEKLY  COUNCIL  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  17th  of  July; 
present — The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President,  in  the 
chair;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Earl  of  Essex;  Viscount 
Hill  ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish, 
M.P. ;  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.;  T. 
R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  J.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq. ; 
J.  I.  Briscoe,  Esq.  ;  Sir  A.  de  C.  Broke,  Bt. ;  E.  Buller, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert  ;  Rev,  T. 
Cator;  Col.  Challoner;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  E.  Divett, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  T.  B.  Evans,  Esq. ;  W.  Y.  Freebody,Esq.; 
Sir  J,  S.  Forbes,  Bt. ;  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  J.  Kinder, 
Esq.  ;  W,  Miles.  Esq.,  M.P. ;  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.  ;  A. 
Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  E.  S. 
C.  Pole,  Esq. ;  Sir  K.  Price,  Bt. ;  H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  P. 
Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Prof.  Sewell;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  ;  E.  Thomas,  Esq. ;  J.  Towers,  Esq.; 
and  T.  Tweed,  Esq.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected  : — 

Ingram,  H.  F.  Meyiiell,  Hodness,  Rngcley,  Staffs. 

Plate,  Henry,  Priestly  Farm,   Hitwick,  AmpthiU,  Beds. 

Atkinson,  Jolin,  Cliarlton,  Salisbury. 

Olivier,  Col.  H.  S.,  M^nor  House,  Polleme  House,  Devizes. 

Farquharsnii,  Henry  James,  Lanfjton,  Blaudford,  Dorset. 

Biddle,  Waring:,  Long  Ham,  Wimboroe,  Dorset. 

Rayne,  Ri^bert,  Flatts  Farm,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham. 

Harvey,  William  Francis,  Purbrook  Heath,  Portsmouth. 

Bailey,  Edward,  Martyrs  Worthy,  Winchester. 

Edwards,  Henry,  Winchester. 

Price.  Charles,  M.D.,  Brighton. 

Edgell,  Richard  Wyatt,  Milton. place,  Egham,  Surrey. 

Baker,  Major  T.  R.,  Wivley  Court,  Plymouth. 

Cartwriglit,  George,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 

Adams,  Samuel,  Ware,  Herts. 

Brookes,  William,  Elmstree,  Tetbury,  Glour, 

Gawner,  Francis,  Coombe  Wood,  KiQgstou,iSLirrcy. 

Kingsford,  John,  Esher,  Surrey. 

Pnge,  James,  Merton,  Surrey. 

Coe,  Robert,  Tilney,  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Burness,  James,  64,  Cornliill,  London, 

Hony,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Baverstock  Rectory,  Salisbury. 

Morrice,  George,  Eling,  Southampton. 

Withers,  Richard,  Luzborough  Farm,  Rorasey,  Hants. 

Ashhurst,  John  Henry.  Waterstock,  Oxford. 

The  names  of  22  Candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Destruction  of  Rats. — Dr.  Ure,  F.R.S.,  commu- 
nicated, through  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  following  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  best  mode  of  preparing  phos- 
phorus as  a  poison  for  rats  : — 

"  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
there  was  published,  several  months  ago,  a  prescription 
for  preparing  a  poison  for  the  above  purpose,  by  an 
English  gentleman  resident  in  Germany,  That  prepa- 
ration consisted  essentially  of  phosphorus  mixed  with 
flour  and  sugar.  It  has  been  tried  by  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Derbyshire,  who  has  a  most  extensive  farm,  and  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  well  ;  but  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  it,  from  the  insolubility,  and  even  im- 
miscibihty,  of  phosphorus  in  water,  attended  with  no 
little  danger  of  fire.  Tlie  process  I  have  found  to  suc- 
ceed perfectly  is  as  follows : — Melt  hogs'-lard  in  a  bottle 
plunged  in  water  heated  to  about  150  deg.  Fah, ;  intro- 
duce into  ithalf-an-ounce  of  phosphorus  for  every  pound 
of  lard  ;  then  add  a  pint  of  proof-spirit,  or  whisky  :  cork 
the  bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have  been  heated  to 
150  deg.,  taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water- 
bath,  and  agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  becomes 
uniformly  diffused,  forming  a  milky-looking  liquid.  This 
mixture  being  cooled,  with  occasional  agitation  at  first, 
will  afford  a  white  compound  of  phosphorus  and  lard, 
from  which  the  spirit  spontaneously  separates, 
and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used  again,  for  none 
of  it  enters  into  the  combination  ;  but  it  merely 
serves  to  comminute  the  phosphorus,  and  to  diffuse 
it  in  very  fine  particles  through  the  lard.  This  fatty 
compound,  on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be  poured 
out  into  a  mixture  o(  Wheat-flour  and  sugar  incorporated 
therewith,  and  then  flavoured  with  oil  of  Rhodium,  or 
not,  at  pleasure.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  with  oil  of 
aniseed,  &c.  This  dough,  being  made  into  pellets,  is  to 
be  laid  in  rat-holes.  By  its  luminousness  in  the  dark, 
it  attracts  their  notice,  and  being  agreeable  to  their 
palates  and  noses,  it  is  readily  eaten,  and  proves  certainly 
fata).  They  soon  are,  seen  issuing  from  their  lurking 
places  to  seek  for  water  to  quench  their  burning  thirst 
and  bowels;  and  they  commonly  die  near  the  water. 
They  continue  to  eat  it  as  long  as  it  is  offered  to  them, 
without  being  deterred  by  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  as  is 
known  to  be  the  case  with  arsenical  doses.  My  friend  in 
Derbyshire  bought  a  pot  of  Mr,  Meyer's  rat-poison,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  analogous  jihosphoric  preparation. 
Tiic  present  mode  of  prej)aring  it  is  tlie  result  of  my  own 
cxperimcntB,  made  with  the  view  of  diffusing  phosphorus 
through  a  mass  of  flour  and  augur,  &c,  without  the  risk 
of  fire." 

The  paper  in  the  Society's  Journal,  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Ure,  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume,  page  '128, 
nnd  wafl  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Captain  Sfunley 
(-arr,  of  TUschcnbcck,  near  Llibcck,  in  tlio  duchy  of 
Lanenburg.  It  may  bean  easy  guide  for  thoHC  membura 
of  tiic  Society  who  ure  dcsirouB  of  following  Dr.  lire's 
prcHcriptioii,  and  may  not  liuvu  a  tlntrmonictcr  at  hand, 
U)   know   that  a   terii]n-rJiLiin;  of    I.'tO^   of   Fuhrcjil.cit  is 

mMUmLmLMiM^^''  that  ut 


which  (according  to  Schubler)  whiCe-of-egg  coagulates 
and  white  wax  melts. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  stated  the  success  with  which  Cap- 
tain Carr's  remedy  for  destroying  rats  had  been  tried  by 
himself  and  others  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  they  came  to  eat  it. 

[The  remainder  of  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  and  present  Weekly  Councils,  and  of  the  two  inter- 
vening special  Councils,  are  unavoidably  postponed,] 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  committee  of  management,  in  their  Report,  read  at 
the   half-yearly  general   meeting   of  the  Association  in 
January  last,  announced  to  the  subscribers  that  Professor 
Johnston  had  shortly  before  then  obtained  premises  for  a 
laboratory,   and  had  engaged  several   experienced   che- 
mists to  assist  him  in  his  duties  ;  and   tliey  expressed  a 
belief  that  when  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
when  it  became  known  to   members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  the   public,  that  they  were  ready  to  begin  work,' 
full  employment  would  be  given  them.     The  committee 
will  now  briefly  narrate  what  has  been  done  by  them- 
selves and  by  Professor  Johnston  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Association.     Following    the    two   great 
leading  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  namely,  the 
diffusion  of  existing  knowledge  as  to  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  the  enlargement  of  that 
knowledge,  the   committee  will  notice,  first,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  other   methods  of 
affording   information ;    and,    secondly,   what   has  been 
done  by  analytic  investigations  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
guidance  of  agriculturists  and   the  advancement  of  the 
science.     1.  It  maybe  remembered  that  the  committee 
in  January  last  announced,  that  by  way  of  an  opening  to 
the  business  of  the  Association,  Professor  Johnston  had, 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  leading  agriculturists 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  agreeil  to  give  three 
lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest.     These  lectures 
were  accordingly  given,  and  by  the  numerous  assemblages 
of  both   landlords   and   tenants    which   they   produced, 
proved  the  deep  interest  taken   in   the  objects  of  this 
institution,  as  well  as  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  had  under- 
taken.    These  lectures  in  Edinburgh  were,  after  a  short 
interval,   followed    by   invitations    from    various    local 
agricultural  societies  throughout  the  country  to  Professor 
Johnston  to  deliver  similar  lectures  at   the  great  towns 
with  which  they  were  connected.     The  subjects  of  lecture 
were  the  General  Theory  of  Manures — Food  of  Plants — 
Uses  of  Manures— Mode  of  applying  them — Methods  of 
improving  the  Soil — the  Benefit  of  Draining — the  Use 
of  Lime — the  Qualities  and    Use    of   Guano — and  the 
Feeding  of  Stock.     The  committee  cannot  doubt  that 
one  result  of  these  .visits  by  Professor  Johnston  to  dif- 
ferent districts  was  to  stimulate  and  extend  the  desire 
among  both  proprietors  and  tenants  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  scientific  agriculture.     Within  the  last  12 
months  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  periodicals  have  been 
started  in  Scotland,  and  three   of  them  within  the  last 
three   months,    exclusively  devoted  to  the  diffusion    of 
information  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
its  practical  uses.     Farther,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  several  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  perceiving  the  wishes  of  the  farmers,  that  their 
children  should  imbibe  some  knowledge  on  these  subjects, 
and  at  all  events  a  taste  for  them,  for  which  one  lesson 
in  the  week  might  suffice,  prevailed  on  Professor  Johnston 
to  compose  a  little  treatise  of  a  popular  nature  for  their 
use  ;  and  one  of  them  has  recently  applied  to  him  to 
learn  whether  during  the  vacation  of  his  school  he  may 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  laboratory  in  Edinburgh,  with, 
the  view  of  making  himself  more  familiar  with  the  science. 
That  this  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  fanciful  idea  of  his 
own,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood have  agreed  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  among 
themselves  to  defray  his  expenses.     If  either  this  year, 
or  in  a  future  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  applications 
were  made,  the  committee  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Professor  Johnston  would  be  willing  to  give  a  gratuitous 
course  of  lectures  to  schoolmasters  during  three  weeks 
of  their  autumn  vacation.     2.  The  committee  have  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  advantage  of  knowing 
something  of  the  chemical  nature  of  soils,  manures,  and. 
other  substances  connected  with  farming  operations  is 
now  becoming  universally  acknowledged  and  acted  on; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  during 
the  last  six  months  no  less  than  242  analyses,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  have  been  performed  by  Professor  Johnston 
and  his  assistants — being  on  an  average  .more  than  one- 
and-a-half   for  every  lawful   day.      When  the   delicate 
nature  of  many  of  these  analyses  is  considered — some  of 
them  requiring  many  days  for  their  performance,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  in   this  department  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished.     The  subjects  of 
these  2'r2  analyses  were  as   follow  :— Soils,  00  ;  Guano, 
77;  Waters,  25;  Ashes  of  Plants,   M  ;  Marls,  i) ;  Mis- 
cellaneous, 27.     The  committee  may  here  refer  to  some 
of  the  cases  of  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory,  in  order 
to  point  out   to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Association   tlie  practical   benefits    derived   from    such 
information.     They  will  give  some  instances  under  dif- 
ferent heads:— 1.  As   to  Analysis  of  Soils.     Mr.  F.,  a 
proprietor  in   the  west  of   Scotland,  having  sent  some 
HamplcH  of  soils  from  bis   estate  for  examination,  wrote 
as    follows    to   Proft'Haor   Johnston,  after  receiving  the 
analysis  : — "  From  your  analysis  of  my  soils  it  appears 
that  th{;y  arc  deficient  In  magnesia  and  the   plioHphates, 
which  urcountH  fully  for  the  very  beneficial  efFcctHof  both 
these  subatanccs  when  applied  to  my  soils  as  u  manure. 
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It  is  a  striking  instanoe  of  the  good  that  may  be  obtained 
from  accurate  analysis,  showing  that  time  may  be  saved 
"by  minute  attention  to  its  indications,  and  that  the  total 
failure  of  a  crop  may  be  prevented."  2.  As  to  the 
Analysis  of  Guanos.  Three  several  kinds  of  artificial 
guano,  well  known  in  the  market  under  different  names, 
and  selling  at  as  high  a  rate  as  natural  guano,  were 
during  the  last  six  months  sent  to  the  laboratory  by 
members  of  the  Association,  that  their  agricultural  value 
might  be  determined.  In  each  case  it  was  found  that 
the  prices  charged  were  from  one-third  to  one-half  above 
the  real  value  of  the  compound,  and  that  in  truth  it  would 
be  better  to  spend  the  sum  proposed  to  be  laid  out  on 
these  mixtures  in  buying  natural  guano.  It  is  hari-Uy 
necessary  to  add  that  the  advice  so  given  was  very  readily 
followed.  But  the  farmer  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
adulterations,  even  in  what  is  sold  as  natural  guano  ;  for 
Tery  recently  a  large  quantity  of  a  manure  alleged  to  be 
genuine  guano,  was  sent  down  to  Dumfries  for  sale  there, 
by  one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  London,  which 
on  examintition  was  found  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of 
chalk,  and  to  have  been  coloured  by  spent  bark  ground 
to  a  fine  powder.  The  committee  may  farther  mention 
Tinder  this  head  that  a  chemical  manufacturer  in  I-eith 
bad  a  quantity  of  waste  refuse,  considered  of  no  value, 
and  which  had  accumulated  on  his  premises — to  the 
extent  of  about  100  tons — when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
send  a  sample  of  it  for  analysis  to  Professor  Johnston. 
He  found  ibatit  contained  substances  extremely  valuable 
as  a  manure,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  sold  as 
such,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  ton.  The  result  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been,  as  may  be  supposed,  eminently  bene- 
ficial, not  only  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  farmer, 
and  in  so  far  to  the  country  at  large.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee may  refer,  in  illustration  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  analysis,  to  a  letter  addressed  to  their  secretary,  by 
a  member  of  the  Association,  and  one  who  is  himself  an 
extensive  farmer  :— *'  Sir — In  answer  to  your  query, 
Whether  or  not,  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  have  as  yet 
benefited  from  the  existence  of  the  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry Association  ?  I  beg  to  say  that  my  annual  outlay 
for  foreign  manures,  such  as  rape-dust,  guano,  bones,  &c. 
■upon  an  average  of  years  is  much  about  150/.  Previous  to 
the  existence  of  the  Association,  I  was  obliged  to  make  my 
purchases,  with  no  other  means  of  judging  of  their' pro- 
bable genuineness  or  fertilising  properties  than  by  what 
their  appearance  indicated  ;  but  this  last  season  I  have 
invariably  made  my  selection  after  obtaining  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  different  samples,  and  choosing  the  one 
most  favourably  reported  on  by  the  chemist,  and,  upon 
delivery  of  the  stock  had  a  second  analysis  performed,  in 
order  to  satisfy  me  that  it  was  not  interior  to  the  samples 
Irom  which  I  bought.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  concluding  that,  by  such  means,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  spend  my  money  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  satis- 
faction, which  amply  repaid  me  for  the  trifling  expenses 
I  incurred.  In  illustration,  I  may  mention  that  part  of 
a  cargo  from  which  I  obtained  my  supply  was  found  in- 
ferior to  the  rest  by  10  per  cent.,  but  I,  of  course,  was 
enabled,  by  the  plan  adopted,  to  demand  compensation, 
which  was  immediately  conceded.  With  regard,  like- 
wise, to  the  feeding  of  my  live  stock  :— Having  obtained 
from  merchants  samples  of  such  foreign  cake  as  they  bad, 
I  submitted  them  for  analysation  to  Professor  Johnston, 
and  from  amongst  them  was  enabled  to  select  one  which 
was  offered  to  me  as  a  manure,  which  I  purchased  at855. 
per  ton.  Having  confidence  in  what  it  was  composed 
,  of,  I  gave  a  regular  supply  to  a  breeding  stock  of  black- 
faced  ewes,  at  a  very  small  cost  indeed;  and  I  am  not 
exaggerating  my  probable  gain,  by  that  discovery,  at 
from  50/.  to  CO/.  The  ewes,  though  feeding  on  stinted 
billy  pasture,  were  in  a  condition,  at  lambing  time,  never 
■witnessed  in  former  seasons.  I  have  never  as  yet  got  any 
soil  analysed  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  much  ignorance  pre- 
vails among  farmers  as  to  the  application  of  lime  ;  and 
by  simply  obtaining  a  correct  report  from  the  chemist  as 
to  whether  that  ingredient  is  present  to  the  necessary 
extent  in  the  soil,  one  might  determine  upon  a  system 
of  management,  either  most  profitable  to  adopt,  or  save 
themsehes  an  outlay  which  might  be  very  needlessly  and 
ruinously  made.  I  trust  many  of  the  difficulties'  that 
presently  embarrass  practical  men,  will  be  gradually 
removed  when  the  officer  of  your  Association  obtains  a 
better  acquHintance  with  practical  agriculture,  and  thus 
better  enabled  to  test,  by  the  aid  of  science,  those  con- 
flictinfr  results  which  so  often  baffle  and  perplex  the  most 
experienced  and  enlightened  farmers.  What  I  have 
mentioned  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  a  sufficient  answer 
to  your  query.  1  am  a  rent-paying  farmer,  and  must 
not  lose  sight  of  profit  and  loss.  1  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
Stiiuting  mere  theory  for  practical  results,  but  I  envy 
not  the  landlord  or  tenant  who  will  refuse  to  consult  a 
man  of  science,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  art 
might  be  advanced,  by  which  they  not  only  live,  but  for 
its  improvement  are  responsible  to  tbewhole  community." 
Whilst  thus  explaining  the  great  practical  bentfits 
afforded  by  chemical  analysis,  the  committee  would  beg 
to  remind  subscnbers  that  in  applying  to  Professor 
Johnston  it  is  material  that  the  party  should  inform  him 
of  the  precise  object  he  has  in  view,  seeing  that  testing 
for  a  particular  ingredient  can  be  had  for  35.,  whilst  an 
analysis  ascertains  all  the  ingredients,  and  costs  at  least 
125.  6d.  To  assist  subscribers  in  this  matter,  the  com- 
mittee intend  to  draw  up  and  circulate  among  them  a 
list  of  cltarges,  with  such  explanations  as  will  remove  all 
difficulty.  And  here  the  committee  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  cheapness  of  the  terms 
on  which  these  benefits  may  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Association,  Most  persons  not  being 
aware  of  the  labour  and  cost  attending  chemical  analysis, 


it  may  be  right  to  state  the  expense  which  has  been 
bond  jide  incurred  by  Professor  Johnston  during  the  last 
six  months.  These  expenses — consisting  of  salaries  to 
his  assistants,  chemit^al  tests,  &c.,  house  rent,  taxes, 
gas,  &c. — amount  to  250/.;  whilst  for  the  242  analyses 
performed  during  that  time,  only  98/.  of  fees  has  been 
received,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  tor  the  half-year  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  of  152/.,  and  impairing  to  tliat  extent 
his  income  out  of  the  subscriptions  received  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management.  The  laboratory  has  been  useful, 
however,  in  another  way  than  in  merely  affording  ana- 
lyses to  subscribers.  It  has  been  employed  also  in  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  of  which  the  committee  might  give  several 
interesting  illustrations.  But  here  they  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  other  means  will  be  adopted  for  bringing  them 
before  the  public.  It  appears,  however,  from  some  of 
these  researches  that  the  ash  of  plants  varies  much  more 
in  composition  according  to  the  soil  and  manure  in 
which  they  are  grown,  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
and  that  more  is  really  within  the  power  of  the  skilful 
farmer,  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
table food  he  raises,  tlian  without  these  researches  could 
have  been  expected.  In  Mr.  Johnston's  Report,  lately 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  composition  of  Turnips  raised  with 
guano  and  with  farm-yard  manure  ;  some  experiments 
recently  made  with  the  same  Turnips,  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Elantyre,  have  shown  that  they  not  only  differ  in 
composition,  but  have  very  different  feeding  properties, 
thus  showing  the  connection  between  the  manure  em- 
ployed and  the  value  of  the  food  raised. — Sir  John  Hope 
moved  that  the  meeting  approve  of  the  Report  now  read, 
and  give  their  best  thanks  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment for  their  services  during  the  last  six  months. — Mr. 
Scott  of  Craiglockhart  seconded  the  motion.  Everyone 
(he  said)  must  be  convinced  that  the  institution  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  practical  agriculture  ;  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  testing  of  guano.  A  subject  to 
which  he  was  desirous  of  alluding  was  the  disease  of 
Potatoes.  It  extended  this  year  further  than  it  did  the 
last  year,  and  jf  it  continued  to  extend  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  it  had  done  during  the  two  last 
years,  the  consequences  to  the  country  would  be  most 
disastrous.  The  diseases,  which  were  three  in  number, 
he  considered  to  be  of  so  many  several  kinds,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
Many  of  the  most  careful  and  most  experienced  agricul- 
turists were  at  this  moment  suffering  from  it  to  a  very 
great  extent,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  every  pre- 
caution which  skill  and  experience  could  suggest. — Mr. 
Milne,  advocate,  as  one  of  the  committee  of  management, 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  approval  of  the  Report,  and 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Scott, 
a  practical  farmer,  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
way  in  which  they  had  brought  the  Association  to  its 
present  state.  Before  sitting  down,  there  were  two  points 
to  which  be  was  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.  One  was  the  advantage  of  obtaining  analyses 
of  manures;  the  other  the  advantages  of  agricultural 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  was  inconceivable  what 
a  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended  by  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  for  manures.  They  all  knew  that  farm- 
yard manure  was  generally  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation,  and,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
other  manures.  One  farmer  expended  150/.  a-year  on 
foreign  manures ;  and  he  (Mr.  M.)  held  in  his  hand  a 
note  of  the  sums  expended  on  an  average  in  the  year  for 
manures,  as  follows: — Bone-dust,  91,755/.;  rape  cake 
and  rape-seed,  169,331/.  ;  guano  (being  the  amount  im- 
ported^  not  for  the  country  at  large,  but  to  Liverpool 
alone,  in  one  year),  59,240/.  ;  being  a  total  of  upwards  of 
320,000/.  These  were  the  sums  expended  in  manures  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  believe  the  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers, which  stated  that  300  vessels  are  to  be  sent  to 
bring  home  guano,  they  would  soon  have  an  expenditure 
by  the  farmers  of  several  millions  for  this  article  alone. 
Now,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  check  adultera- 
tion in  guano,  because  it  was  hardly  possible  to  take  up 
one  of  the  new  publications  devoted  to  this  subject,  with- 
out seeing  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  industrious 
farmers  of  this  country  were  defrauded  by  its  adultera- 
tion. He  had  brought  with  him  a  number  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chrojiicle,  edited  by  Professor  Lindley,  a  perio- 
dical which  was  of  essential  service  to  agriculture.  In 
this  publication  many  places  were  mentioned  where  ma- 
nures were  sold,  containing  hardly  one  of  those  sub- 
stances whose  specific  virtues  were  required.  (Mr.  Milne 
then  read  several  extracts  from  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion, detailing  cases  at  Plull,  in  Cheshire,  and  Dumfries- 
shire, in  which  guano  and  bone-ash  were  sold  as  pure, 
although  they  were  adulterated  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent  with  other  substances,  either  of  a  noxious  nature, 
or  useless  as  manure.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  he  con- 
tinued, that  while  England  had  been  inundated  with  these 
spurious  mixtures,  Scotland  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
free  of  them  ;  for  it  appeared  that  of  the  seventy-seven 
analyses  of  Professor  Johnston,  not  one  of  them  had  been 
spurious.  Whether  or  not  these  dishonest  dealers  were 
afraid  of  venturing  upon  our  soil,  knowing  that  a  check 
existed,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  a  risk  of  exposure, 
he  did  not  know  ;  but  such  was  the  fact.  He  mentioned 
this  to  show  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  the  farmers, 
who  spent  such  large  sums  upon  manures,  to  have  the 
means  of  protecting  themselves  against  these  frauds, 
which  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  not  only  to  throw 
away  their  money,  but  also  to  injure  their  land  and  their 
cattle. — A  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Coventry 
was  then    tin«nim»i..l.T  ..,.^^^_t^_^=A^iL^^,i,^.i^^^imtm 
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Burton-upon-Trejtt. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting, 
Mr.  Lathbury  read  some  remarks  on  The  Application 
of  Steam  to  Agricultural  Purposes.  He  had  erected  a 
steam-engine  on  his  farm,  and  had  applied  its  power  to  a 
threshing-machine,  a  chaflf-cutter,  and  a  corn-crushing 
machine,  and  had  connected  with  it  an  apparatus  for  the 
steaming  of  cattle  provender.  The  outlay  had  been  con- 
siderable, and  would  have  been  better  repaid  on  a  larger 
farm,  as  the  engine  and  machinery  was  capable  of  doing 
three  or  four  times  the  work  he  required  it:  to  do.  Still, 
taking  into  consideration  the  sjiving  he  had  effected  in 
threshing  his  corn,  and  in  a  more  economical  plan  of 
feeding  his  cattle  and  horses  through  the  winter,  the  re- 
sult had  been  on  the  whole  very  advantageous  to  him. 
The  whole  outlay  for  his  six-horse-power  engine,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machinery,  was  about  180/.  The  interest  on 
this  sum,  together  with  an  allowance  for  wear  and  tear, 
he  calculated  at  15/.  15^.  He  had  used  his  threshing- 
machine  23^  days.  He  required,  on  an  average,  the 
labour  of  one  man  and  four  women,  besides  his  own 
superintendence,  and  his  coals  cost  about  2a-.  Gt/.  each 
day.  The  whole  expense  in  labour  had  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  S/.  Reckoning  Wheat  at  bd.  per 
bushel,  Barley  at  2^.  per  quarter,  and  Oats  at  \s.  8d.j 
the  quantity  of  corn  he  had  threshed  would  have 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  36/.  if  thrashed  by  hand. 
The  saving  effected  by  the  threshing-machine  had  there- 
fore more  than  repaid  tlie  whole  annual  expense  of  the 
outlay  ;  but  in  the  cutting  and  steaming  cattle  food  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  saved  much  more.  With  regard  to 
the  steaming  ot  food  there  were  various  opinions.  The 
experiments  which  had  been  tried  seemed  to  prove  that 
no  advantage  attended  it  in  the  case  of  grain  or  roots; 
and  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  steaming  of  dry 
fodder  enabled  cattle  to  extract  a  larger  portion  of  nutri- 
ment from  a  given  quantity,  yet  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  cost  of  the  process  did  not  outweigh  the  advantage 
gained.  He  was  of  opinion  that  where  the  cost  could  be 
reduced  to  so  insigniticant  a  sum  as  by  his  method,  the 
advantage  was  great.  The  effect  of  steaming  was  not  to 
alter  the  nature  of  the  food:  it  did  not  convert  poor 
food  into  rich  :  its  simple  effect  was  to  render  more  of 
the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  digestible.  By  bruising 
grain,  every  particle  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
juices  of  the  stomach;  and  cattle  could  break  down  the 
substance  of  roots  and  green  crops  thoroughly  with 
their  teeth  ;  but  in  dry  fodder  some  part  of  the  nutri- 
ment escaped  the  action  of  the  stomach,  because  the  fibre 
could  not  be  thoroughly  broken  up  by  mastication.  By 
cutting  fodder  into  short  lengths,  and  steaming,  it  was 
rendered  tender,  and  was  made  to  resemble  green  food. 
By  steaming,  both  hay  and  straw  might  be  made  more  nu- 
tritious, and  we  might  substitute  a  portion  of  straw  for  bay, 
and  still  keep  cattle  doing  as  well  as  on  dry  bay  alone. 
He  thought  it  a  great  advantage  to  consume  a  good  part 
of  the  straw  as  provender,  provided  you  could  do  so, 
and  yet  keep  cattle  in  condition.  The  necessity  of  mow- 
ing pastures  to  a  large  extent  was  thereby  avoided  ;  it 
was  unprofitable  to  exhaust  pastures  by  mowing  them, 
and  to  repair  the  waste  by  manure.  The  manure  would 
be  better  employed  on  the  arable  land,  and  the  pasture 
would  yield  a  better  profit  by  having  its  produce  con- 
sumed on  the  ground.  During  the  last  winter  he  had  90' 
head  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  and  he  fed  them  during 
the  whole  time  on  steamed  hay  and  straw.  He  had  a 
simple  apparatus  for  steaming  attached  to  the  boiler  of 
his  engine,  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  was  steamed 
with  great  quickness.  The  coals  for  the  work  of  the  engine 
and  for  the  steaming,  each  time  cost  Is.  ,  He  cut  and 
steamed  600  or  700  strikes  twice  a  week,  and  the  labour 
of  two  men  for  two  hours  was  sufficient.  The  cost 
was  not,  therefore,  more  than  45.  a  week  for  steam- 
ing the  food  of  90  head  of  stock.  Up  to  the  14th  of 
February  he  kept  all  his  stock  on  one-third  hay  mixed 
with  two-thirds  straw.  After  that  time,  finding  his 
cows  get  in  low  condition,  he  used  half  straw  and  half 
hay,  and  gave  the  milking  beasts  a  foddering  of  hay 
morning  and  night.  As  they  caWed  he  added  a  pound 
of  linseed  to  their  steamed  food.  With  this  diet  his 
cows  grew  fast  and  got  into  milk  as  well  as  he  ever  re- 
membered. Contrasting  his  consumption  of  hay  in 
this  and  former  years,  he  calculated  that  he  had  saved 
40  tons  ;  but  be  thought  that  if  he  had  used  10  tons 
more  it  would  have  been  better,  and  he  therefore  set 
down  30  tons  as  his  saving.  The  difference  between  the 
consuming  price  of  30  tons  of  bay  and  the  30  tons  of 
straw  which  supplied  its  place,  reckoning  hay  at  3/.  IO5., 
and  straw  at  1/.  5s.,  would  amount  to  67/.  10s.,  while  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  steaming  amounted  to  less  than 
5/.  A  very  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  was 
more  advantageous  to  have  Barley  threshed  by  the  flail : 
when  thrashed  by  machine  the  pile  was  cut  off  so  close 
that  it  turned  out  much  less  measure.  Mr.  Payne 
would,  notwithstanding  the  greater  weight  of  samples 
threshed  by  machine,  prefer  Barley  threshed  by  flail  at 
2s.  per  quarter  more,  for  the  purpose  of  malting.  Except 
for  very  extensive  farms,  it  was  thought  that  the  great 
outlay  required  for  steam-power,  rendered  it  more  expe- 
dient to  use  either  the  flail  or  horse-power  machines,  un- 
less the  landlord  would  be  at  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings. 

Darlington.— K\.  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club, 
the  subject:  for  discussion  was,  The  comparative  Advan- 
tages of  Stall  and  Pasture-feeding  for  Draught  Horses  and 
other  Cattle  during  Summer  ;    wit^tbe  best 
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discussion  ensufd,  during  which  the  whole  subject  was  j 
brought  under  review,  when  the  menabers  were  unani- 
mous in  opinion  that  it  was  in  most  respects  decidedly 
preferable  to  soil  draught  horses  with  green  food  during 
summer,  but  more  particularly  in  consequence  of  their 
being  able  to  feed  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  on 
green  Tares  or  Clover  laid  before  them,  than  what  they 
could  do  if  turned  out  to  pasture.  They  would  obtain 
more  rest,  would  not  be  teased  by  flies  and  other  msects, 
and  by  those  means  would  keep  in  better  condition  ;  be- 
sides, a  much  less  quantity  of  land  would  keep  either 
draught  horses  or  any  other  heavy  cattle  when  soiled  in 
the  stall  or  yard,  than  would  be  required  if  they  were 
pastured  upon  the  land.  A  greater  quantity  as  well  as  a 
better  quality  of  manure  would  also  be  produced  by  soil- 
ing, for  in  dry  weather  during  summer  the  cattle  drop- 
pings in  the  pastures  are  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind,  so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soluble  matter  evapo- 
rates and  is  lost,  whereas  the  manure  produced  by  soil- 
ing io-doors  can  be  preserved  of  good  quality  in  much 
greater  quantity,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  land  with 
greater  advantage  at  suitable  seasons.  As  to  milk  cows 
and  feeding  beasts  the  Club  were  not  so  unanimous  with 
regard  to  soiling  them  during  summer,  and  further  ex- 
perience seemed  to  be  wanting  in  soiling  heavy-horned 
cattle.  Some  doubts  were  also  expressed  by  one  or  two 
members  as  to  the  suitableness  of  green  Tares  or  Clover 
for  milch  cows,  they  believing  that  this  kind  of  food  bad 
the  eflFect  of  causing  the  butter  produced  therefrom  to  be 
light  and  oily,  and  also  that  green  Tares  produced  thin 
and  poor  milk  ;  however,  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
soiling  all  heavy  cattle  during  summer,  believing  by  that 
means  that  a  much  greater  number  of  cattle  might  be 
kept  on  a  farm  than  what  could  be  done  by  turning  thera 
upon  the  land  to  depasture.  With  regard  to  the  best 
and  most  profitable  kind  of  green  food  for  soiling,  the 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  winter  and  spring  Tares,  in 
conjunction  with  Clover,  with  a  little  Italian  Rye-grass 
sown  amongst  it,  were  the  best  and  most  profitable  for 
soiling  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  Clover,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  made  available,  was  preferable  to  Tares, 
it  being  generally  believed  that  draught  horses  fed  upon 
green  Closer,  stood  their  work,  and  kept  their  condition 
better  than  when  fed  upon  green  Tares;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  Taies  are  believed  to  exhaust  the  land  more 
than  Clover.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the 
secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  21  handsomely  bound 
volumes  of  "The  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  and  Prize 
Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  which  were  presented  to  the  Club  by 
Lord  H.  Vane,  M.P.,  and  John  Bowes,  Esq.,  MP.,  re- 
presentatives of  South  Durham.  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  them  for  this  very  valuable  dona- 
tion of  books,  and  for  their  kindness  in  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  interests  of  the  Darlington  Farmers' 
Club  and  the  science  of  agriculture  generally.  The  sub- 
jects fixed  for  discussion  at  the  next  mnnthly  meeting  of 
the  Club  a?e — The  best  Method  of  making  and  securing 
Hay  ;  and  the  best  Season  of  the  Year  for  applying  Ma- 
nure to  Grass  lands. — Yorkshire  Gazette. 

Eait  Cornwall. — At  the  lute  meeting  of  this  Society 
F.  Rodd,  Esq.,  of  Trebartha,  detailed  some  experiments 
he  bad  made  on  manures  of  different  kinds.  Nortb-liill 
Lower-park,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  slate  and  spar,  value 
about  18.?.  per  acre,  he  had  manured  with  Turnip-tops 
and  roots  as  a  manure  for  Wheat.  It  was  ploughed  at 
Christmas,  1841.  One  portion  was  tilled  with  Turnips, 
and  another  with  Potatoes,  the  whole  being  equally 
manured  with  a  compost  of  lime  and  earth,  with  the 
addition  of  some  farm-yard  dung.  The  produce  was 
about  2-10  bushels  of  Potatoes  and  about  30  tons  of  Tur- 
nips per  customary  acre.  In  November,  1842,  the  Pota- 
toes and  Turnips  were  carted  away,  first  cutting  off  the 
tops  and  roots  of  the  latter,  and  laying  them  in  the  fur- 
rows after  the  plough,  during  the  process  of  preparing 
that  portion  of  the  field  on  which  the  Turnips  had 
grown.  The  produce  of  Wheat  the  following  year  was, 
on  the  Turnip  ground,  36  Winchester  bushels  of  grain, 
and  on  tiie  Potato,  28  bushels  per  customary  acre.  On 
a  small  portion  of  the  Turnip  ground,  no  Turnip  leaves 
were  laid,  and  on  thitj  part  the  crop  of  Wheat  was  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  part  so  manured  ;  while  that  in 
the  Potato  ground  was  inferior  to  both.  'I'he  whole  of 
this  field  was  now  in  Barley,  and  there  was  a  fine  and 
promihirg  crop  throughout,  but  presenting  no  visible 
difference  in  favour  of  the  Turnip  giound.  Outer  North- 
hill-park,  adjoining  the  last  field,  and  similar  to  it  in  all 
respects,  was  in  1842  in  Grass,  and  treated  precisely  the 
same  as  the  former — one  part  of  it  being  filled  with  Tur- 
nips and  the  other  with  Potatoes.  In  1843  the  leaves  of 
the  Turnips  were  laid  as  before  in  tlie  furrows  of  tlie 
Turnip  ground  preparatory  to  the  Wheat  tillage.  The 
Wheat  now  growing  on  the  Turnip  ground  maintains  the 
same  apparent  superiority  over  that  on  the  Poiatn  (ground, 
an  shown  in  the  previous  instance.  A  portion,  however, 
of  the  Wheat  on  the  Potato  ground  received,  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  a  quantity  of  uridiluted  liquid 
manure,  tn  the  proportion  of  46  hughhcads  to  the  acre. 
The  Wheat  thus  treated  is  far  superior  in  its  growth  and 
appearance  even  to  that  grown  on  the  Turnip  ground  and 
manured  with  the  tops.  But  the  plant  on  which  the 
liquid  manure  had  produced  the  greatest  effect,  was  tlie 
Cdhbagp,  which  in  some  instances  had  been  forced  by  it 
to  double  and  even  treble  its  ordinary  size,  not  to.  men- 
tion the  copious  after-crop  r>f  sprouts  from  tlie  old 
stump.  An  experiment  on  the  effect  of  foMing  sheep  on 
WhcHt  had  bren  tried  on  a  fiehl  of  his,  the  Hubsoil  of 
which  WflH  Bpar  and  slate,  wortii  \t.  per  acre.  In  1H(3, 
it  was  plfMi^liKd  down  and  pr(-pari;d  for  Whtint,  manured 
with  20  loads  of  dung,  mixed  with  double  that  quuiility 


of  earth,  and  tilled  in  the  following  October.  In  March, 
1844,  he  fiilded  Southdown  sheep  and  lambs  on  it  by 
night,  in  the  proportion  of  from  800  to  1000  sheep  to 
the  acre,  changing  their  ground  every  night,  and  turning 
them  into  Grass  pasture  by  day.  The  difference  between 
the  Wheat  grown  on  the  folded  ground,  and  on  the  por- 
tion not  folded,  was  very  manifest.  Specimens  of  Wheat 
affected  by  the  foregoing  modes  of  management  were  pro- 
duced, fully  confirming  the  statements  made. 

Netherex^e. — In  May  1843  it  was  resolved  by  this 
Club  that  the  best  method  of  keeping  Clover-seed 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  was  as  follows  : 
— The  seed  should  be  made  thoroughly  dry,  placed 
in  casks  about  three- fourths  full,  tightly  stopped, 
and  frequently  rolled  during  the  time  it  is  kept.  In 
June  it  was  considered  that  drills  from  15  inches  to  20 
inches  apart  on  a  flat  surface,  and  27  inches  on  ridges, 
would  be  best  for  drilling  Swede  Turnips,  and  that  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  good  seed  would  be  enough  per  acre. 
In  December,  the  best  sorts  of  Wheat  for  early  and 
late  sowing  was  the  topic  introduced,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  best  sorts  for  early  sowing  jn  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  Honeyball  and  Brown's  Prolific;  and  for 
late,  Redstraw  or  old  Lammas. 

Slczvpojtey. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Mr.  W.  Griffithes,  being  called  upon,  read  a  paper 
on  The  best  Method  of  Harvesting  Corn,  from 
which  tiie  following  are  extracts  : — *'  I  think  the  kind  of 
Wheat,  whether  red  or  white,  and  the  difference  of  soil 
upon  which  it  is  grown,  has  something-  to  do  with  the 
state  of  ripeness  in  whicli  it  should  be  cut,  believing, 
from  the  little  experience  I  have  had,  that  Wheat  grown 
upon  strong  soil — Wheat  and  Bean-land — is  more  in- 
jured in  appearance  of  sample  by  being  allowed  to  get 
ripe,  than  Wheat  grown  upon  light  soil,  or  what  is 
termed  Turnip  and  Barley-land.  I  find  my  Wheat,  which 
is  cut  first,  and  consequently  generally  greener  than  that 
succeeding  it,  the  best  sample,  and  most  pleasing  to  the 
millers,  whose  taste  in  this  particular  1  endeavour  most 
especially  to  gratify.  I  should  say  the  best  time  to  cut 
Wheat  is  when  it  is  arrived  at  that  state  of  ripeness 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  cut  without  causing  the 
"Corn  to  shrivel  or  contract  into  wrinkles,  by  whicli  we 
may  secure  plump,  well-filled  culms,  with  a  bright  thin 
tkin  upon  them.  I  have  not  observed  that  white  Wheat, 
in  the  sale  of  it,  is  so  much  affected  by  being  suffered  to 
get  quite  ripe,  as  red  Wheat  is  ;  but  as  the  sores  are  fre- 
quently grown  upon  different  soil,  the  advantage,  if  any, 
may  arise  from  that  cause.  As  to  the  manner  of  catting 
M'heat,  whether  with  scythe,  or  broad  hook,  or  sickle,  I 
consider  the  scythe  and  broad  hook  equal  in  many 
respects  (except  in  tying  up  of  the  sheaf,  which  is  not 
always  done,  1  had  nearly  said,  could  not  be  done  in  so 
woikman-like  a  manner  after  the  former  as  the  latter). 
The  land  from  which  the  Wheat  has  been  cut  with  either 
broad  hook  or  scythe,  certainly  gains  many  advantages 
over  that  from  which  the  Wheat  has  been  cut  with  the 
sickle,  the  chief  benefits  of  which  system  seem  to  con- 
sist in  the  appearance  and  handiness  of  the  Corn 
after  it  is  cut,  which  is  certainly  better  in  many  re- 
spects. With  regard  to  Barley,  to  the  production  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  appropriated,  and  the  quality  of  which  may  be 
affected  by  its  state  of  ripenness  when  cut,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  nearly  ripe  ;  it 
is  injured  by  being  cut  before  being  ripe  enough.  Barley 
is  also  much  affected  by  the  after  management  in  the 
field  in  wetweatlier;  and  as  situation  has  much  influ- 
ence over  that,  I  would  rather  leave  to  every  person's 
judgment  the  selection  from  the  different  plans  adopted 
of  what  suited  his  circumstances.  The  waggons  used  for 
carrying  grain  in  harvest  time  have  been  (the  generality 
of  them)  built  with  the  view  of  carrying  much  heavier 
loads,  and  consequently  are  much  heavier  and  stronger 
than  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  grain 
in  the  straw  ;  but  if  waggons  were  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  so  constructed  that  the  fore-wheels  would  turn  under 
the  chest,  as  some  at  present  do,  which  enables  them  to 
be  turned  nearly  as  short  as  a  cart,  1  think  they  would 
then  be  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  in  this  country. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland 
(whence  so  many  agricultural  wonders  come),  carts  are 
used  solely  for  that  purpose,  I  believe  ;  but  from  what  1 
have  seen  done  with  carts,  and  when  used  by  their  advo- 
cates too  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  harvest  work,  I  make 
no  wonder  that  more  converts  to  the  sys'em  are  not 
made.  As  regards  the  best  place  for  making  ricks, 
whether  in  the  field  or  rickyard,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to 
be  good  policy  to  draw  grain  a  long  distance  home  in  a 
very  busy  time,  however  pleasurable  the  sight  of  a  well- 
filled  rickyard  may  be,  as  there  is  generally  more  loss  of 
time  when  waggons  have  a  long  distance  to  go  and  come 
than  when  ricks  ore  made  in  the  field,  from  which  they 
can  be  removed  in  winter  at  much  less  expense  than  in 
liarvest.  Thus  have  I  gone  over  the  different  suhjecls 
intrusted  to  nie,  and  though  in  a  very  inefficient  man- 
ner, utilt  let  me  beg  of  you  to  moke  up  the  deficiency  by 
your  discub.sion  ond  elucidation  of  them,  so  that  the  sub- 
ject may  not  Buffer  on  ray  account. 
*  If  a  l)ettcr  syhtcm'H  tl)ine, 
Impart  it  (ruiikly,  or  rniiku  use  of  mine'   " 

The  paper  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
meeting,  when  an  animated  discuHbion  arose  amongst  tlie 
mcmbi-rs  present,  and  it  whs  finally  resolved  "  That  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  Wheat  generally  a  little  before  it  is  rijic, 
and  that  the  best  nianinr  f<tr  cutting^  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  with  the  sickle  ;  that  waggons  of  a  light  con- 
utrunlion  arc  prefiirublc  to  carts,  ami  tliat  the  best  ploce 
for  making  ricks  when  ut  u  di&tunce  is  in  the  fields." 


5llcbicfos. 

Lectures  on  Agricultural  Ckemrstry  and  Geology. — By 
.    James   F.   W.   Johnston,   M.A.,  F.R.SS.,  L.  and  E. 

Reader  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University 

of    Durham,    &c.      William    Blackwood    and    Son, 

Edinburgh. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  slightest  merits  of  this  work,  that 
many  of  the  early  Lectures  published  in  it,  were  actually 
delivered  to  an  Agricultaral  Society — to  farmers,  in  fact, 
"most  of  whom  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
scientific  Chemistry  or  Geology.  Theycomra^ce,  there- 
fore, with  the  discussion  of  those  elementary  principles, 
which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  each 
branch  of  the  subject.  Everything  in  such  Lectures, 
which  is  not — or  may  not  be — easily  understood  by  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  is  worse  than  useless."* 

And  thus,  while  it  is  a  complete  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  giving  all  the  explanations  and  suggestions 
which  can  be  founded  on  the  science  in  its  present  state, 
it  may  at  the  same  time  be  understood  by  any  one 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  science,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it  through  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  Lectures  contain  the  materials  by  which,  ia 
those  which  follow,  the  details  of  agricultural  manage- 
ment are  explained,  and  improvements  in  it  are  sug- 
gested. Thus,  one  of  the  last  subjects  treated  of  is  the 
very  important  one — the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
into  the  substance  of  animals.  This  properly  occupies 
the  latest  attention  of  a  lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, as  it  is  itself  one  of  the  ullimale  objects  to  which  the 
whole  practice  of  farming  tends.  The  following  summary 
of  the  views  of  Chemists  on  this  subject,  is  extracted 
from  the  last  Lecture  of  the  series  : — ■ 

"  1.  It  appears  that  all  vegetables  contain  ready  formed 
— that  is,  form  during  their  growth  from  the  food  on 
which  they  live — those  substances  of  which  the  parts  of 
animals  are  composed. 

*'  2.  That  from  the  vegetable  food  it  eats,  the  animal 
draws  directly  and  ready-formed  the  materials  of  its  own 
body — phosphates  to  form  the  bones,*  gluten,  &c.,  to 
build  up  its  muscles,  and  oil  to  lay  on  in  the  form  of  fat, 

"  3.  That  during  the  process  of  respiration  a  full- 
grown  man  throws  off  from  his  lungs  about  8  oz.,  a  cow 
or  horse  five  times  as  much,  of  carbon  every  24  hours; 
and  that  the  main  office  of  the  starch,  gum,  and  sugar 
of  vegetable  food  is  lo  supply  this  carbon.  In  car- 
nivorous animals  it  is  supplied  by  the  fat  of  their  food, 
in  starving  animals  by  the  fat  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
in  young  animals,  which  live  upon  milk,  by  the  milk 
sugar  it  contains. 

"4.  That  muscles,  bones,  skin,  and  hair  undergo  a 
certiin  necessary  daily  waste  of  substance,  a  portion  of 
each  being  removed  every  day  and  carried  out  of  the 
body  in  the  excretions.  The  main  function  of  the 
gluten,  the  phosphates,  and  the  saline  substances  in  the 
food  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  to  replace  the  portions 
of  the  body  which  are  thus  removed,  and  to  sustain  its 
original  condition.  Exercise  increases  this  natural 
waste  and  accelerates  the  breathing  also,  so  as  to  render 
necessary  a  larger  sustaininy  supply  of  food,  a  larger 
daily  quantity  to  keep  the  animal  iu  condition. 

"  5,  That  the  fat  of  the  body  is  generally  derived 
from  the  fat  of  the  vegetable  food — which  fat  undergoes 
during  digestion  a  change  or  transformation  by  which  it 
is  converted  into  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  which  are  spe- 
cially fitted  to  the  body  of  the  animal  that  eats  it.  In 
carnivorous  animals  the  fat  is  derived  directly  from  the 
fat  of  their  food,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  changed  ia 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  constitution  of  their  own  bodies. 
In  cases  of  emergency  it  is  probable  that  fat  may  be 
formed  in  the  animal  from  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food, 

"  6.  In  the  growing  animal,  the  food  has  a  double 
function  to  perform  :  it  must  sustain  and  it  must  increase 
the  body.  Hence,  if  the  animal  be  merely  increasing  in 
fat,  the  food,  besides  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  for 
the  daily  waste  of  various  kinds,  must  also  supply  an 
addidonal  proportion  of  oil  or  fat.  To  the  growing  ani- 
mal,'on  the  other  hand,  it  must  supply  also  an  additional 
quantity  of  gluten  for  the  muscles,  and  of  phosphates  for 
the  bones.  If  to  each  of  a  number  of  animals  equal 
quantifies  of  tlie  same  kind  of  food  be  given,  then  those 
which  require  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  to  sustain 
thera  will  have  the  largest  proportion  to  convert  into 
parts  of  their  own  substance.  Hence,  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  sustaining  quantity— and  cold,  exercise,  and 
uneasiness  do  so — will  tend,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  lessen, 
the  value  of  a  given  weight  of  food,  in  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal's  body.  To  the  pregnant  and  to 
the  milk  cow  the  same  remarks  apply.  TJie  food  is 
partly  expended  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  the 
smaller  and  leaner  the  cow  is,  less  food  being  required 
to  sustain  the  body,  the  more  will  remain  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk. 

"  7.  Lnaily,  lliat  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dungt, 
while  they  depend  in  part  upon  the  kind  of  food  with 
which  the  animal  is  fed,  yet  even  when  the  same  kind  of 
food  is  given,  are  materially  affected  by  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  i'ei\.  If  it  be  full-;;rown  and  merely 
kept  in  condition,  the  dung  contains  all  that  v/fts  present; 
in  the  food,  except  the  carbon  that  has  escaped  from  the 
lungs.  If  it  be  a  growing  animal,  then  a  portion  of  the 
phosphates  and  gluten  of  the  food  are  reiained  Lo  add  to 
its  bones  and  muscles,  and  hence  the  dung  is  something 
less  in  quantity,  and  considerably  iiifeiior  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  full-grown  animal. 

"  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  milk  cow,  which  consumes 
comparntively  lilLlc  in  sustaining  her  own  body,  but  ex- 
haualB  all    the  food  that  passes  through  her  digestive 
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organs  for  the  production  of  the  milk  winch  is  to  iced 
her  young.  Tlie  reverse  takes  place  with  the  fattening 
ox.  He  takes  little  else  from  the  rich  additional  food  he 
eats  but  the  oil  with  which  it  is  intended  that  he  should 
invest  his  own  body.  Its  other  constituents  are  for  the 
most  part  rejected  in  his  excretions,  and  hence  the  rich- 
ness and  high  price  of  his  dung." 


Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Blossoms. — My  Potato  garden  of  last  season 
was  divided  by  the  avenue,  two-thirds  on  one  side  and 
one-third  on  the  other.  I  commenced  pulling  off  tlie 
blossoms  from  this  one-third,  intending  to  do  so  to  the 
vchole  field,  it  being  a  favourite  theory  with  me  tiiat  the 
blossom  weakens  the  tuber ;  but  I  did  not  do  more  than 
this  third,  because  people  said  it  was  useless,  and  also 
indeed  because  it  spoiled  the  blooming  beauty  of  the 
field.  This  third  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  April, 
the  remainder  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  Those 
from  which  the  blossoms  were  pulled  were  muiih  more 
productive,  and  that  produce  very  superior  in  quality 
and  appearance  to  the  other  portion  of  the  field.  Being 
very  particular  in  the  selection  cf  my  seed,  I  had  them 
sorted  as  usual,  when  drawing  home  in  winter,  into  se- 
parate pits  ;  those  for  seed  being  put  in  small  pits,  two 
feet  wide,  and  those  for  sale  or  consumption  in  pits  five 
or  six  feet  wide.  The  seed  put  in  the  small  pits  for  seed 
was  selected  from  the  two-thirds  sown  in  the  end  of 
April,  as  1  alwavs  heard  it  recommended  to  use  the  late 
rather  than  the  early  seed  ;  this  sorting,  remember  then, 
were  from  the  Potatoes  from  which  no  blossoms  were 
pulled  last  senson.  This  season  we  commenced  planting 
on  the  20th  of  April,  from  the  seed  so  selected  and  pitted 
in  the  small  pits ;  but  as  the  seed  ran  short,  we  opened 
the  large  six-feet-wide  pit,  and  sowed  nearly  as  much 
more  ;  the  only  difference  beside  the  seed  was,  that  what 
was  allowed  to  blossom  last  season  had  fine,  well-rotted, 
well-prepared  dung,  while  the  latter  got  manure  recently 
gathered  from  the  yard,  fresh  and  strawy;  the  difference 
now,  however,  is  very  great — those  from  which  the  blos- 
soms were  taken,  having  come  up  stronger,  and  far  out- 
stripped the  others,  although  from  the  manure  and  care 
taken,  the  others  are  amongst  the  very  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  there  are  some  failures,  but  not  one  from  the 
unblosj^omed  seed,  which  even  when  accidentally  cut  with 
the  spade  and  bruised  with  the  wheel,  yet  remained  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  others.  In 
a  few  places  where  the  seed  of  the  unblossomed  ones  hap- 
pened to  be  displaced,  and  left  on  the  surface  of  the  drill, 
exposed  to  the  great  drought  of  this  season,  it  grew  and 
'took  root,  sending  down  fibres  round  the  set  into  the 
ground,  but  the  others,  wherever  displaced,  shrivelled  up 
and  decayed.  Thus  I  am  convinced  that  good  sound 
seed  will  not  be  injured  or  prevented  from  growing  by 
almost  any  neglect  ;  while  tainted  seed,  be  it  ever  so 
sound  in  appearance,  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive  even  with 
the  greatest  care.  Where  great  care  in  planting  and 
manuring  has  been  taken,  and  yet  the  crop  groAs  slowly, 
it  is  an  evidence  that  the  seed  was  not  the  soundest,  and 
that  but  for  the  care  taken  they  would  not  have  grown 
at  all.  To  the  weakness  of  the  seed  all  failures  may  be 
traced  ;  and  therefore,  to  grow  and  preserve  the  seed 
should  be  the  chief  concern  in  Potato  culture.  So  far 
for  the  practical  result ;  and  in  theory  I  believe  botanists 
would  advise  that  to  pull  off  the  bloom  will  add  to  the 
tubers  below  :  that  it  adds  to  the  quality  and  soundness, 
the  above  result  fully  satisfies  me.  You  are  aware  of 
annuals  being  kept  alive  for  two,  three,  or  more  years, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  bloom  as  it  appears  :  the  above 
sort  of  Potato  does  not  generally  bear  berries  ;  still  if 
keeping  the  blossoms  off  prolongs  the  existence  of  the 
plants,  as  it  did  with  me  last  season,  they  will,  of  course, 
during  the  grooving  season,  be  adding  to  the  quantity  and 
quaU'i:y  of  the  tubers  below  ;  for  of  two  objects  to  be 
attained  by  a  plant — that  of  bearing  seed  above, and  ripen- 
ing tubers  below — it  will  surely  do  one  much  more  per- 
fectly if  its  energy  be  confined  to  it.  Some  writers 
affirm  that  excessive  seed-bearing  produces  the  curl  in 
Potatoes,  and  instances  like  effects  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  remarked,  also,  that  in  dry  seasons  bulbous 
and  tuberous  roots  are  more  apt  to  bear  seed ;  and  per- 
haps it  were  well  if  some  persons  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  and  see  if  the  failure  in  Potatoes  did  not 
generally  follow  previous  dry  summers.  This  being  a 
dry  summer,  if  the  above  remarks  contain  any  truth,  it 
were  well  if  people  would  devote  some  attention  this 
way,  and  give  employment  to  many  poor  children  ;  and 
indeed  if  the  matter  be  of  the  importance  that  I  think  it 
is  to  the  country  at  large,  the  committee  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  ought  to  be  directed 
this  year  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  I  am 
so  entirely  in  favour  of  it  that  I  shall  not  try  any  compara- 
tive experiment  myself,  but  will  destroy  all  the  blossoms 
with  as  much  care  as  1  would  the  weeds.  1  pick  the 
blossoms  off  before  they  expand  ;  the  flower-stalk  being 
then  brittle  it  is  much  more  easily  performed. — F,  T. 
in  the  Dublin  Farmera'  Gazette. 

Utilitij  of  Ewperimenting.  —  Shell-fish,  a  valuable 
JVfanure.i— Last  year  we  stated  the  case  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  had  planted  Beans  in  the  same  rows  with 
Potatoes,  and  the  experiment,  we  are  happy  to  say,  suc- 
ceeded 80  well  that  the  produce,  when  reaped,  exceeded 
expectation — 36  Winchester  bushels  of  Beans,  in  addi- 
tion to  12|  tons  of  Potatoes  per  acre,  and  both  articles 
of  superior  quality.  In  agriculture,  fortunately,  nothing 
whatever  can  be  done  in  a  corner,  to  the  disadvantage, 
were  it  desired,  of  the  surrounding  community  ;  and 
accordingly,  so  many  persons,  including  gainsayers, 
watched  the  minister's  new-fangled  husbandry,  that  this 


year,  in  place  of  one,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  under  the  same  species  of  culture  in  a  district 
closely  abutting  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway.  Although 
some  may  allege  the  exhausting  danger  of  forcing  the 
soil  to  work  double  tides,  the  remark,  we  understand,  is 
utterly  inapplicable  in  the  case  before  us.  The  land, 
when  re-ploughed,  appeared  to  be  in  its  usual  heart  ; 
and  even  had  results  ruled  differently,  how  easy  to 
restore  equilibrium  by  additional  dressing,  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. Had  there  been  nothing  in  the  shape  of  parasitic 
cropping,  the  tubers,  in  bulk  and  weight,  could  not  well 
have  exceeded  the  return  given  ;  so  that  the  minister  hid 
his  thirty-six  bushels  of  pulse  into  the  bargain.  Our 
correspondent  has  made  another  experiment,  which  is, 
perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance  to  those  who  live 
witliin  the  sough  of  the  fur-sounding  main.  Having 
noticed  thej  good  effects  of  shell-fish  in  gardens,  applied 
to  Carrot  and  Onion  beds,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
same  species  of  manure  would  be  found  equally  useful, 
on  a  still'  larger  scale,  in  the  case  of  green  crop  cultivated 
in  the  open  fields.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his  ser- 
vant to  repair  to  the  shore,  and  excavate  four  cart-loads 
of  live  shelUfish,  composed  chiefly  of  wilks,  cockles,  and 
muscles.  When  carried  home  the  deposit  was  thrown 
into  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  remain  imtil  it  began  to  emit 
an  unpleasant  odour.  Warning  thus  given,  the  shells 
were  smashed  and  mixed  with  peat  earth,  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  facilitate  the  sowing  process.  They 
were  then  laid  in  the  drills,  after  the  manner  of 
bones,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  per  acre;  and,  the 
better  to  test  the  utility  of  the  experiment,  Turnips 
were  planted  the  same  day  over  thick  layers  of  ordi- 
nary manure.  But  the  shells  took  a  wonderful  start, 
by  showing  incipient  braird  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  drought  ;  while  the  dung 
operated  so  slowly,  that  eight  days  elapsed  before  the 
slightest  tendency  to  greening  appeared.  Thus  far, 
therefore,  the  shells  and  substances  inclosed  have  worked 
perfect  wonders ;  and  should  brairding  progress  as  it  is 
doing  at  present,  results  ultimately  will  outvie  crashed 
bones,  or  even  guano,  alike  new  and  dear.  As  the  trial 
tlius  made,  so  far  from  being  concealed,  was  openly  com- 
municated to  all  and  sundry,  so  many  farmers  have  fol- 
lowed the  minister's  example,  that  above  a  hundred  acres 
of  Turnips,  now  that  moisture  has  given  encouragement 
to  drilling,  will  be  manured  with  shell-fish  in  the  parish 
of  Cummertrees.  Of  the  most  triumphant  success 
scarcely  a  doubt  can  or  does  exist — the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter  being  each  excellent  nourishers 
of  vegetable  life.  In  fact,  a  shipper  thinks  so  favourably 
of  the  sea-shore  and  its  resources,  that  he  intends  to  send 
vessels  to  the  Highlands  next  spring  to  collect  as  many 
tons  as  the  craft  will  carry,  of  an  article  to  which  kelp  is 
poor  in  comparison.  One  heaped  bushel  of  shell-fish 
weighs  as  near  as  may  be  a  cwt. ;  and,  on  the  banks 
where  they  grow,  one  man,  with  a  clat  and  spade,  may 
collect  eight  bushels  during  the  recession  of  the  tide. 
The  layers  are  generally  from  3  to  4  feet  deep,  intermixed 
with  sand,  and  when  the  top  is  removed  the  nest  sea- 
tlood  washes  the  debris  so  completely  away,  that  the 
same  ground  may  be  gathered  over  again.  By  following 
this  practice,  two  hundred  tons  have  been  collected 
within  the  last  fortnight  on  the  coast  of  Priestside.  The 
prospect  thus  opened  up  is  so  full  of  promise,  that  it  is 
strange  it  was  not  thought  of  sooner  on  something  like  an 
extensive  scale.  Along  the  coast  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
immense  quantities  of  shell-fish  might  be  gathered  an- 
nually at  the  expense  of  IO5.  per  ton,  thus  opening  new 
avenues  of  employment  to  the  poor,  cheap  manure  to 
the  farmer,  and  wealth  hitherto  neglected  to  the  whole 
country,  in  place  of  making  long  voyages  to  Peru  or 
Africa,  in  quest  of  an  article  which  has  risen  to  all  but  a 
prohibitory  price.  Some,  peradveoture,  may  fancy,  that 
the  beds  of  shell-fish  thus  industriously  invaded,  would  in 
time  'disappear ;  such,  however,  is  not  our  opinion. 
Renovation  is  inherent  in  everything  mundane — witness 
the  oysters  devoured  in  such  legions,  east,  west,  south, 
and  north,  but  which  still  continue  to  exist  and  multiply 
on  the  strength  of  the  great  principle  hinted  at,  and  bid 
fair  to  furnish,  despite  dilapidation,  crops  successive,  till 
the  crack  of  doom.  Our  informant  as  to  the  above  im- 
portant facts  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie  of  Cummertrees; 
and  it  is  at  his  request  we  employ  our  own  language  in 
making  the  present  communication. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Poison 2'Ae    Murrain.- — Horsham,    June  26. — 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by  a  report 
that  a  whole  family  had  been  poisoned  by  partaking  of 
meat  in  a  putrescent  state.  The  facts  are  these  : — A 
Mr.  Porteous,  amongst  whose  stock  a  disease  called  the 
murrain  had  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  lost  a 
cow,  which  had  recently  calved,  with  the  disease,  and  his 
bailiff  disposed  of  the  carcass  for  10s.  to  a  poor  man 
named  Chapman.  Chapman's  object  in  purchasing  the 
cow  was  to  feed  his  chickens  and  pigs  on  it  ;  but  it  seems 
they  ate  a  portion  of  it  themselves,  and  no  inconvenience 
was  felt.  The  chickens  died,  and  the  pig  was  either 
killed  or  died,  and  the  family  partook  of  it.  In  a  very 
short  time  symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature  exhibited 
themselves.  At  this  crisis  a  medical  man  was  called  in,  and 
upon  his  arrival  at  their  dwelling,  the  effluvias  arising  from 
the  contents  of  it  were  almost  overwhelming — the  family, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  it  appears,  all  occupying  the  same 
apartment.  He  found  Chapman  and  two  of  his  children 
in  a  rapidly  sinking  state.  Upon  questioning  them  as  to 
their  diet,  he  discovered  (from  their  neighbours)  that 
they  had  been  living  upon  putrid  meat  for  some  time. 
He  then  commenced  a  search  throughout  the  premises, 
and  removed  the  family  to  a  tent  erected  adjacent,  and 
had  the  residue  of  the  meat,  which  was  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial decomposition,  buried.      The  remedies  which   he 


applied  were,  however,  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of  Chap- 
man and  his  two  children,  who  sank  under  the  effect  of 
poison,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  the  blood  impregnated  with  the  virus. 
One  other  child,  aged  about  7  years,  is  scarcely  expected 
to  survive. —  Times. 

Smut. — With  regard  to  smut,  I  am  fully  of  opiniott 
that  with  proper  precaution  the  disease  may  be  got  rid  of 
altogether  ;  but  with  respect  to  peppercorns  I  am  not  so 
sanguine.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  cure  at  present  for  thia 
disease,  except  that  of  changing  the  seed.  Several  years 
ago  I  tried  some  experiments  to  prevent  smut,  which 
proved  completely  successful,  and  if  I  shall  not  detain 
the  meeting  too  long  I  shall  be  happy  to  state  them.  In 
November,  1822,  I  selected  three  bushels  of  Wheat, 
which  I  had  grown  that  summer,  and  which  was  exceed- 
ingly smutty;  but  to  render  it  still  more  so,  I  had  a 
quantity  of  smut-ball  rubbed  into  it,  until  the  whole  was 
much  blackened.  The  lot  was  then  divided  into  six  half 
bushels,  and  having  dissolved  half  a  pound  of  blue  vitriol 
in  boiling  water,  the  Wheat  was  pickled  as  follows  :^ 
No.  1. — Immersed  in  the  vitriol-water  for  three  hours. 
No.  2. — Washed  and  skimmed  until  it  was  clean,  then 
immersed  in  the  vitriol-water  as  above.  No.  3. — No 
preparation.  No.  4. — Washed  and  skimmed  well  until 
clean.  No.  5. — Washed  and  skimmed  as  above,  then 
sifted  quicklime  over  it,  and  mixed  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt  with  it.  No.  6.— Pickled  in  the  mode  usually- 
adopted,  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  salt,  and  water.  The 
seed  was  sown  the  following  day  on  a  Clover  lea,  in  six 
separate  ridges,  each  112  yards  long,  by  fouryards  wide, 
half  a  bushel  to  each  ridge,  being  at  the  rate  of  near  five 
bushels  per  acre.  Appearance  of  the  braird  : — Nos,  1, 2, 
and  5  came  up  thin,  seeming  to  be  at  the  rate  of  only  two 
bushels  per  acre.  No.  6  appeared  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  2^  bushels  per  acre.  No.  4  appeared  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  bushels  per  acre.  No.  3  appeared  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  bushels  per  acre.  Sept.  5tb,  1823. — 
The  whole  was  reaped,  each  lot  being  carefully  kept 
separate,  and  the  result  proved  as  follows : — No.  2. — 
Found  only  two  smutty  ears  in  the  whole  ridge,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  might  have  come  from 
an  adjoining  ridge.  No.  1. — Had  several  smutty  ears  in 
it.  No.  5. — From  30  to  40  black  ears  in  the  ridge* 
No.  6.— About  a  20th  part  smutty  ears.  No.  4 — About 
a  5th  part  smutty  ears.  No.  3. — About  one-half  smutty 
ears.  From  which  it  appeared  that  vitriol,  coupled  with 
washing  and  skimming,  proved  to  be  an  effectual  cure, 
even  to  a  sample  of  the  description  sown.  Ever  since, 
I  have  invariably  used  vitriol,  and  have  found  from  20 
years'  experience  on  upwards  of  100  acres  of  Wheat 
annually  that  one  pound  to  a  sack  of  Wheat  will  prevent 
the  disease,  as  I  have  never  had  smutty  Wheat  since,  I 
believe  the  cure  was  effected  in  the  above  by  destroying 
the  vegetative  powers  of  the  damaged  seed  ;  for  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  produce  was  clean  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  plant.  Half  the  produce  was  black 
in  No.  3,  which  had  no  pickling,  and  half  the  seed 
appeared  to  have  been  destroyed  in  No.  2,  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  sample.  The  grain  must  be  seriouslj 
affected  by  the  disease  before  such  beneficial  effects 
would  ensue  from  washing  and  skimming;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  soil  and  season  have  considerable 
influence  upon  it.  Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  to 
value  40  acres  of  Wheat  in  this  neighbourhood,  growing 
upon  wet,  poor  land,  and  upon  a  very  careful  examination 
of  it  I  found  one-third  consisted  of  smutty  ears,  and  my 
calculation  of  the  value  was  made  accordingly.  The 
owner  informed  me  that  the  same  seed  had  that  summer 
produced  on  he;ilthy  land  in  the  western  end  of  thia 
county  a  good  sample.  We  do  not  now  wash  and  skim, 
but  simply  use  vitriol  mixed  with  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  quicklime  to  dry  it. — Report  of  the  Cardiff 
Farmers*  Club. 

Guano. — Since  guano  as  a  manure  has  for  some  time 
excited  great  attention  among  agriculturists,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  readers  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
a  foreigner  given  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  work  from, 
which  I  extract  it  is  entitled  "  A  Voyage  to  South 
America,  undertaken  by  command  of  the  King  of  Spain,, 
by  Don  George  Juan,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.*'  This 
journal  bears  date  1741.  They  say  nothing  about  guano 
exhausting  the  land ;  but  their  remark  that  it  is  not 
used  for  Wheat  and  Barley  is  worth  attending  to.  The 
translation  from  which  the  passage  following  is  extracted 
was  pubhshed  at  London  in  17(>0  :— "  The  lands  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Chancay,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  coasta 
of  Peru,  are  manured  with  the  dung  of  certain  sea-birds 
which  abound  here  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
These  they  call  guanoes,  and  the  dung  guano,  the  Indian 
name  for  excrement  in  general.  These  birds,  after 
spending  the  whole  day  in  catching  their  food  in  the  sea, 
repair  at  night  to  rest  on  the  islands  near  the  coast,  and 
their  number  being  so  great  as  entirely  to  cover  the 
ground,  they  leave  a  proportionable  quantity  of  excre- 
ment. This  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  a  crust, 
and  is  daily  increasing,  so  that  notwithstanding  great 
quantities  are  taken  away,  it  is  never  exhausted.  Some 
will  have  this  guano  to  be  only  earth  endowed  with  the 
quality  of  raising  a  ferment  in  the  soil  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  prodigious 
quantities  carried  off  from  those  islands,  and  on  the  ex- 
periment made  by  digging  or  boring,  by  which  the 
appearance  at  a  certain  depth  was  the  same  as  at  the 
superficies  ;  whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  earth  is- 
naturally  endowed  with  the  heating  quality  of  dung  or 
guano.  This  would  seem  less  improbable  did  not  both, 
its  appearance  and  smell  prove  it  to  be  the  excrement  ia 
question.  I  was  in  these  islands  when  several  barquea 
cume  to  load  with  it ;  when  the  insupportable  smell  left 
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me  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of  their  cargo.  1  do 
not,  however,  pretend  to  deuy  but  that  it  may  be  miied 
with  earth,  or  that  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  earth 
does  not  contract  the  like  virtue,  so  as  to  produce  tlie 
same  effect  ;  hut  however  it  may  be,  this  is  tlie  manure 
used  in  the  fields  suwed  with  maize,  and  with  proper 
wateriuj^'s  is  found  greatly  to  fertilise  the  soil,  a  little  of 
it  being  put  close  to  every  stem,  and  immediately 
■watered.  It  is  also  in  use  for  fields  of  other  grain,  ex- 
cept W'lieat  and  Barley,  and  consequentlv  prodiu'lous 
quantities  of  it  are  yeaily  used  in  Agriculture." — From 
an  Everton  Correspnndtiit. 

Liquid  Manures. — It  is  now  a  pretty  general  belief 
among  farmers  that  there  is  "  some  good'*  in  liquid 
manures ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  never  see  much  jire- 
paration  either  for  tlie  collection  or  ajiplicatioa  of  this, 
the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  of  all  manures,  and  we 
■verily  believe  that  the  subject  is  as  yet  scarcely  thought 
of  in  a  way  to  lead  to  any  practical  result  by  one  bond 
j7i/e  rent-paying  farmer  out  of  the  thousand.  Now,  having 
for  several  years  been  an  esperimenfer  in  this  way,  and 
sensible  of  the  very  great  importance  and  value  of  liquid 
manures,  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  throwiug  in  my 
mite  to  the  general  fund,  by  communicating  the  little  I 
have  gained  by  experience  to  my  fellow-farmers— free  of 
the  quickset  hedge  which  chemists  generally  inclose 
themselves  in,  when  telling  a  plain  tale  to  plain  people. 
As  I  discard  all  chemical  formula — the  tank,  watering- 
cart,  and  other  el  celcras — from  my  system,  and  attach 
the  fertilising  ingredients  to  a  substance  they  can  actually 
■work  in  with  spades  and  shovels,  I  have  the  more  hope 
that  my  plan  wiW  be  followed.  Chemists  generally  do  not 
tell  us  the  reason  why  liquid  manures  will  not  do  when 
apphed  in  a  fresh  state,  though  this  is  perfectly  plain  to 
all  plain  men.  Liquid  manure,  if  spread  upon  an  iraper- 
vious,  poor,  or  gravelly  soil,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  not  re- 
tained long  enough  for  its  decomposition  taking  place,  or 
for  the  roots  of  the  scanty  herbage  drinking  it  up  in  its 
fresh  state.  It  is  put  on  liquid  manure,  and  runs  off 
nearly  in  the  same  state  ;  but  apply  it  to  a  soil  rich 
in  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  on  which 
a  -vigoroas  vegetation  is  going  on,  and  it  never  fails  of  its 
extraordinary  effects.  The  fertilising  principle  of  the 
manure  is  separated  from  the  water  by  the  decomposi- 
tion and  filtrative  powers  of  the  carbon  or  humus — or 
call  it  what  you  will — in  the  soil,  and  retained  there  till 
absorbed  by  the  rain,  which  i«,  in  turn,  drunk  up  by  the 
plants,  and  is  again  separated  and  built  up,  or  embodied 
in  the  growing  plants  ;  or  the  liquid  manure  is  at  once 
drunk  up  and  decomposed  in  the  structure  of  the  plant, 
the  water  being  evaporated  by  the  leaves,  and  thsjDrganic 
matter  built  up  atom  by  atom.  The  plan  of  admiuister- 
ing  liquid  manures  in  a  perfectly  fresh  stae  is  probably 
the  best  of  aiy,  were  it  not  for  the  continued  care  and 
attention,  and  consequent  expense  necessary  in  supply- 
ing our  crops  with  saturated  water  in  all  their  stages 
throughout  the  year,  and  were  we  certain  of  the  exact 
Btf  ength  of  the  solutions  suited  to  their  wants,  but  which, 
'  probably,  is  what  the  water  will  naturally  take  up  and 
I  carry  in  solution.  As  we,  therefore,  cannot  apply  our 
liquid  manures  on  the  best  principle,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, we  must  try  the  next  best  plan,  that  of  decomposing 
them  by  the  aid  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  and 
this  can  happily  be  done  to  great  perfection  by  reduc- 
ing the  vegetable  matter  to  the  state  of  carbon  or  char- 
coal. The  way  we  do  is  this  : — After  having  laid  in  a 
good  stock  of  charcoal — which  we  make  from  Peat,  as 
being  trifling  in  expense,  easily  pulverised,  and  withal 
an  excellent  manure  of  itself — we  divide  a  shed,  or  any 
Other  building,  into  two  compartments,  one  of  which 
we  make  water-tight,  by  puddling  the  side  walls  with 
clay,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  two  feet,  and  separated 
from  the  other  compartment  by  a  low  water-tight  wall 
DF  boarding.  This  is  the  fermenting  tank,  which  is  filled 
lalf  or  three  parts  full  of  pulverised  carbonised  Peat, 
ind  the  liquid  manure  from  the  byre,  stable,  pig-styes, 
ic,  &c.,  directed  into  it.  This  is  allowed  to  remain 
nixed  np  with  the  carbonised  Peat  for  three  or  four 
veeks,  till  the  decomposition  seems  about  completed,  be- 
ng  occaiionally  htiried  about  after  the  composition  has 
lecome  about  the  consistency  of  gruel.  The  whole  is 
ben  laded  over  the  low  partition  into  the  second  floor, 
/hich  is  also  three  parts  filled  with  carbonised  peat; 
nd  as  this  second  floor  is  meant  merely  as  a  filter  we 
ave  it  lower  on  one  side  than  the  other,  by  which  means, 
1  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  carbonised  peat  is  left 
omparativL-ly  dry.  The  water  having  passed  off  at  the 
wcr  bide  in  a  crystal  stream — fit  for  tea  or  toddy  to  the 
io«t  fastidious — the  first  or  fermenting  floor  is  again 
lied  as  before,  and  the  contents  of  the  second  floor,  if 
>nsidered  saturated  enough,  is  then  shovelled  up  into  a 
>rner,  and  allowed  to  drip,  and  further  dry,  till  used, 
bich  may  be  either  immediately,  or  at  the  end  of  twenty 
-.3rs,aB  scarcely  anything  will  affect  it,  if  not  exposed  to 
e  continued  washing  of  pure  water,  or  exposed  to  the 
flaence  of  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  JJy  being 
inly  spread  on  a  granary  floor  it  soon  becomes  per- 
::tlydry,  and  iuited  to  pass  through  drill  raachineH  of 
I  descriptions.  The  mixing  of  the  carbonised  Peat 
th  the  liquid  manure  on  the  first  or  fermenting  floor, 
will  be  observed,  is  for  laying  hold  of  the  gaseous 
iitters  as  they  escape  during  the  fcrmeniation  ;  perhapH 
icr  substanccH  may  effect  this  more  effectually,  but 
neso  cheaply.  I  think  by  this  plan  it  will  be  obvious 
every  one  that  a  great  many  desiderata  are  at  once 
tained.  In  the  first  pl.-jce,  you  get  Uv.e  of  about  OjO 
rl«  out  of  every  lOOfJ  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
narc  by  the  expuUion  of  the  water;  whle  at 
:  same  lime  you  link  all  the  fcrtiliiting  propprticH 
itaincd  in  it  to  one  of  the  most  handy  vehicles  one 


can  possibly  think  of — light,  cleanly,  and  portable, 
and  possessed  of  the  peculiar  property  of  holding 
together  the  most  volatile  subtances,  till  gradually 
called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  growing  plants. 
Lastly,  you  get  free  of  the  nasty  and  noieouie  tank, 
the  abominable  hogshead  and  watering  cart,  with  all  its 
appendages,  and  are  no  more  bothered  with  overflowing 
timk  or  ovci-fermeiited  liquid,  with  weather  unsuited  for 
its  application.  You  have  merely  to  shovel  past  the 
saturated  charcoal,  and  shovel  in  a  liltle  fresh  stuff,  and 
the  whole  process  goes  on  again  of  its  own  "  sweet  will  ;" 
while  the  prepared  stuffs  lie  ready  for  all  crops,  all  sea- 
sons, and  all  times.  The  solid  matter  in  the  urine  of 
the  co'.v  is  estimated,  by  very  high  authority,  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  its  weight  of  South  American  guano.  This  makes 
one's  mouth  water.  In  making  these  statements,  I  do  not 
by  any  means  wish  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  tlie  che- 
mists ;  on  the  contrary,  I  set  a  great  value  on  dreams, 
when  they  happen  to  be  on  the  right  track,  and  have 
little  doubt  but  a  powdering  of  gypsum,  mixed  with  the 
carbon,  on  our  fermenting  floor,  would  be  very  valuable  ; 
neither  would  I  object  to  sulphuric  acid,  provided  the 
chemists  would  fuinisli  it  gratis.  I  also  beg  my  fellow- 
farmers  clearly  to  understand,  that  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  this  plan  of  a;)pljing  liquid  manure  being  a  new 
discovery.  1  know  you  too  well  to  propose  such  an  ab- 
surdity. This  is  merely  a  modification  of  your  old  and 
tried  plan  of  bottoming  your  dunghills  with  peat;  but 
by  charring,  the  peat  is  freed  of  its  antiseptic  qualities, 
and  thus  becomes  of  itself  a  much  better  and  speedier 
manure  and  an  admirable  filter.  But  even  peat,  tho- 
roughly dried  and  perfectly  pulverised,  I  have  no  doubt 
might  answer  the  end  indifferently  well.  — Inverness 
Courier. 

Artificial  Manures — Some  farms,  or  portions  of 
farms,  are  situated  on  the  top  or  sides  of  hills,  others  at 
a  distance  from  the  fold-yards,  to  which  the  heavy  car- 
riage of  fold-yard  manure  would  be  too  expensive  to 
afford  an  adequate  return  to  the  farmer,  or  perhaps  alto- 
gether impossible;  artificial  manures,  therefore,  in  these 
cases,  by  reason  of  their  smaller  bulk  and  less  weight, 
are  exceedingly  useful.  Artificial  manures  can  be  more 
readily  employed  as  top-dressings  than  the  farm-yard 
manure,  and,  on  account  of  their  being  either  in  a  state 
of  powder  or  liquid,  are  more  quickly  carried  into  the 
soil  by  the  rain,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants.  The 
principal  points  to  be  looked  to  in  the  selection  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  are  the  comparative  cost  of  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  manure  an  acre  ;  the  cost  of  application  to  the 
soil ;  the  fitness  of  the  manure  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  not  possessing  any 
manuring  power,  which  they  contain,  whether  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  them  or  not.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  namely,  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
quantity  of  manure  required  for  en  acre  for  Turnips, 
and  the  cost  of  application  to  the  ioil,  I  have  drawn  out 
the  following  table,  taking  them  at  the  present  prices, 
and  the  quantities  at  such  as  have  been  tried  with  success. 
Quantities  and  Cost  of  Manures  for  Turnips. 


Name  of  Maoure. 

Quantity 
[)er  Acre. 

Cost 
per  Acre. 

C  .bt  OI 
Appli. 
cation. 

riageto 
Farm. 

Cost 
p.  Acre. 

je  s.  d. 

.*"  s.  d.lA'  s.  rf. 

£  s.  d. 

Gunno 

4001bs. 

2     0     0 

0     4     0040 

2     8     0 

Rape  Dust 

1  ton 

0     0     0 

0  10     olo  10     0 

7     0     0 

^VoolkTi   . 

1  ton 

4  10     0 

0   10     00   10     0 

5     0     0 

Nitrate     . 

fiOOlbs. 

1    10     0 

0     4     0060 

2     0     0 

Guano  and  Wood) 
Ashes         .        .  (' 

3501bs. 
15  bus. 

1    15     0\ 
0   15     0  J 

0     5     0 

0     3     6 

2  19     6 

Bone  Dust     .         ."> 
Sulphuric  Acid      ./ 

401bs. 
201bs. 

0     1     SI 
0     3     4J 

0     4     6 

0     2     6 

0     7     0 

Bone  Dust 

IS  bus. 

1     2     9 

0     4     0 

0     4     0 

1    10     6 

Pottevin's  Manure  . 

24  bus. 

2     0     6 

0     4     0 

0     6     0-210     fi 

Gy  the  foregoing  table  you  will  perceive  that  bone-dust 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  by  far  the  cheapest  manure  fur 
Turnips,  even  if  five  times  the  quantity  recommended  by 
Liebig  be  applied,  and  that  I  have  only  included  in  the 
calculations  those  manures  with  which  I  have  found  that 
authentic  experiments  have  been  tried  with  Turnips.  I 
therefore  now  add  a  table  showitig  the  quantities  of  the 
different  manures  and  their  prices,  which  have  been 
applied  to  Wheat  with  success. 

Quantities  and  Cost  of  Manures  fur  Wheat  as  Top-dressings. 


,  _  Cost  ot 

Name  of  Manure,    lUy  pVr  Cost  per  Applica- 
Acre.        lion. 


Ni»rat2  of  Soda. 
Nitrate  of  Potass 


112lbs, 
lialbs 


Carriage 
to  Farm 


Total 

Cost  per 

Acre. 


jf .  8.  d. 
1  ]  6 
I     9    0 


With  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  different  kinds  of 
manures  for  different  soils,  those  which  are  composed  of 
various  substances,  as  guano,  may  be  considered  useful 
on  all  soils  ;  but  those,  such  as  gypsum,  lime,  and  com- 
mon salt,  which  consist  of  one  substance,  or  salt  alone, 
can  only  be  expected  to  answer  on  land  where  that  sub- 
stance is  nearly  or  entirely  wanting,  provided  that  salt  is 
not  one  of  ammonia.  Farmers  ought,  therefore,  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  chemist  to  analyse  the  soil  before 
they  make  use  of  them,  or  they  will  probably  find,  should 
they  ultimately  do  so,  that  they  have  been  applying  to 
the  soil  a  subatance  which  it  before  contained  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  to  the  want  of  this  precaution  may  be  attri- 
buted miuiy  of  the  failurcH  with  artificial  manures  which 
have  taken  place.  The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  or 
Bubstancea  mixed  with  them,  which  arc  not  of  use  as 
manure,  dependa  upon  two  cauucs  :  if  that  manure  iu 
guano,  either  upon  the  carclesHnebS  and  ignorance  of  the 
pernons  employed  to  collect  it,  in  scrupiug  up  with  it 
from  the  shores  wiicrc  it  is  found  a  quantity  of  sand  and 
stoncH ;  or  cIhc  it  in  caused  by  the  diahoncKt  mixtuie  of 
snnd  with  it  after  its  arrival  in  this  country.  The  quan- 
tity of  atniuouiu  in  guauo,  on  which  principally  thid  aud, 


many  other  manures  depend  for  their  fertilising  qualities 
is  easily  ascertained  by  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  it  ia 
the  hand,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  quick  lime;  the 
scent  then  given  ought  to  resemble  smelling-salts.  Sand' 
may  be  detected  in  guano  by  stirring  a  small  quantity  of 
it  in  a  tumbler  of  water  ;  the  lighter  and  useful  portions 
will  either  float  or  remain  in  solution,  and  the  saud  wilt 
go  to  theboitom.  Bone-dust  ia  generally  adulterated  wiib 
powdered  clmlk,  wliich  may  he  detected  in  the  following 
manner  :  — First  pick  out  from  a  small  quantity  all  the- 
perceptible  pieces  of  bones  ;  weigh  out  half  an  ounce 
of  the  remainder,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitric- 
acid  ;  add  the  nitric  acid  to  the   bones,  and  when  the 

effervescence  has   ceased,  weigh   the  whole  again, for 

every  grain  which  it  falls  short  of  the  ori;,'inal  weight,  it 
contained  twice  that  quantity  of  chalk. — From  a  Lecture 
by  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq.  to  the  SVdlington  Farmeis'  Club. 
Thick  Solving. — Many  farmers,  1  know,  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  broadcast  system,  under  the  impression  that 
a  larger  increase  is  produced,  by  a  more  distinct  and 
regular  distribution  of  the  seed-corn.  On  that  point 
their  argument  may  be  somewhat  correct  ;  for  it  is  an 
axiom  which  I  believe  cannot  be  controverted,  that  where- 
many  seed-corns  are  deposited  together,  and  that  when 
their  fibrous  roots  come  into  contact,  many  of  them 
degenerate  or  wholly  cease  to  obtain  perfection.  That 
may,  however,  be  obviated  by  a  drill-machine  so  con- 
structed as  to  deposit  with  greater  precision  a  fewer 
number  of  corns  in  the  seed-cup.  I  have  somewhere 
read  of  an  experiment  made  in  dibbling  Wheat,  where 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  grains  placed  in  the 
dibbled  holes  was  produced,  viz.  : — 

5  seeds  deposited  In  the  same  hole  produced  3  ears  of  Wheat.. 
7  ditto  ditto       3  „ 

6  ditto  ditto      2  „ 
6                             ditto                          ditto      3            „ 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

This  statement  may  be  correct,  and  if  the  agriculturisC 
could  depend  on  the  attention  required  from  their  labour 
to  deposit  a  single  seed  in  each  hole,  great  benefit  might 
be  the  result  ;  but  where  the  process,  I  believe,  is  usually 
practised,  payment  at  certain  prices  per  bushel  is  made, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  quantity  holds  out  too  many  tempta- 
tions to  the  seedsman.  All  this  maybe  provided  against 
by  proper  attention  to  the  working  of  a  well-constructed 
drill,  when  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  are  indisput- 
able, by  the  facility,  which  should  never  be  forgotten,. 
is  the  ready  employment  offered  to  children,  who  may 
soon  and  easily  accomplish  the  work  well ;  and,  by  their 
time  being  employed,  providing  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, making  them  more  useful  and  estimable  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  health  and  future  well-doing. — Report  of 
the  Cardiff  Farmers^  Club. 

Turnip  Culture,   deep  Solving. — As  to  variation  of 
soil  being  an  objection,   I  think  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
prove.    On  Rozelle  Home  farm,  as  is  well  known,  there 
is  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  stiffest  clay  to  the  finest 
deep    sandy   loam.     The    culture   of   Turnip    on    these 
varied  soils  in   so  far  as  depth  of  sowing  is  concerned^ 
has  been  invariably  the  same  with  me.     In  no  single 
instance,  during  12  years  past,  can   I   recollect  of  any 
disadvantage  to  the  Turnip  crop,  on  any  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  soils  on  the  farm,  being  apparent,  that  could  be 
considered  as  arising   exclusively  from  the  practice  of 
sowing  deep.     External  influences  of  weather  or  climate 
may  have  pressed  more   severely  on  some  soils  than  on 
others,  but  the  early  process  of  vegetation  has  always 
been  sure  ;  I  have  never  had,  during  the  above  period,  a 
failure  in  the  braird  —  any  damage  to  the   crop   hav- 
ing  occurred  when   it    was   in    a    more   mature    stage. 
It  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  me  to  have  said,  that 
deep  sowing  would  always  insure  a  good  crop  ;  what  I 
did  say,  and  can  prove  is,  that  deep  sowing  will  favour  its 
development,  and  secure  it  against  evil  in  the  most  pre- 
carious stage  of  its  growth.     This  truth  many  farmers 
will  readily  coincide  with  me  in  asserting — and  they  have 
arrived  at  conviction  through  its  most  legitimate  channel 
— experience  of  the   benefits    of   the    system.      I  have 
positive  evidence  to  prove  that,  on  whatever  descriptioa 
of  soil  the  plan  recommended  by  me  has  been  followed-— 
although  the  fly  has  been  there,  its  ravages  have  been 
repelled,  while   it   has  dealt  destruction   on  the  crops 
around  that  were  differently  treated.     As  evidence  that 
there  is  something  rational  in  the  system  of  deep  sowing, 
many  intelligent  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  have  put 
it  profitably  iuto  practice  ;  while   in  many  places  over 
the    country,  in  Renfrewshire    and  Lanarkshire,  it    has 
been  tried  this  season  on  every  variety  of  soil,  and  from 
what   I  can   learn,    with   success,   in   so  fur  as  it  has 
favoured  rather  than   retarded   a  healthy   braird.      Let 
those  who  doubt  only  try  for  themselves,  and  I  will  have 
no  fear  of  their  future  opposition.     That  the  leaves  of 
the  piantfl  are  more  strong  when  they  emerge  from  the 
soil   is   also   undeniable.      They    appear  nearly  in    the 
'*  rough  leaf" — a  stage  in  their  growth,  which  when  they 
once  attain,  is  well  known  to  operate  as  a  protection. 
a;;ain8t  the  fly.     As  mentioned  in  my  previous  commu- 
nication, the  presence  of  the  fly  cannot  be  prevented,  but 
they  feast  but  sparingly  on  rough  food,  a  regimen  they 
do  not  seem  to  relish  ;  hence  the  very  trifling  injury  they 
do  the  crop.     Aa  Turnip  is  generally  sown  with  us  in 
slightly   raised    ridges   or   drills,    the    common    process, 
of  thinning   allows    the    root    sufficient   exposure. — i?- 
IValls,  in  the  Ayrshire  AyricuUurist.      [Wc  have  been 
at    some    pains   in    making   inquiry    as    to   the    Huccesf 
of  Mr.  Wails'  syatcm  of  sowing  Turnip,  and   (ind   that 
in   every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  tried    its  supe- 
riority has  been  manifest :  its  very  general  adoption  this 
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season  proves  it  to  be  in  high  estimation.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  moihis  operandum. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  manure  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  drill  so  as  when  covered  its  surfiice  uihv  not  be  less 
than  three  inches  below  that  of  tlie  soil.  The  coulter  of 
the  sowing  machine  is  to  be  placed  so  as  to  penetrate  to 
the  above  depth,  and  deposit  tlie  seed  on  the  top  of  the 
manure.  The  pressure  of  the  roller  which  follows  causes 
the  earth  to  subside,  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
at  which  depth  it  rhus  leaves  the  seed,  so  tliat,  in  reality, 
the  actual  depth  of  deposition  is  not  so  great  as,  at  a 
glance,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Walls'  former  communication 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  We  talked  over  the  matter 
with  a  gentleman  whose  experience  enables  him  to  give  a 
correct  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  system,  and  with 
this  explanation  he  thinks  it  more  than  probable  its 
practice  will  be  generally  and  profitably  adopted. — 
Ed,  A.  A.] 

Guano. — -The  Island  of  Ichahoe. — We  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  following  ''Remarks  on  the  Island  of 
Iciiaboe,  and  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Africa,"  which  we 
■copy  almost  literally  from  the  notes  of  tlie  master  of  a 
vessel  who  has  repeatedly  visited  them,  and  is  well  qua- 
lified to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treats.  The  island  of  Ichaboe,  which  has  caused  so 
much  commotion  amongst  merchants,  shipowners,  and 
speculators,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  ihe  employment 
of  many  vessels  from  some  of  the  principal  ports  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  this  new  brani^U  of  trade,  is 
situated  in  26"^  13'  '6i"  south  latitude,  a  few  miles  (about 
twenty-two)  north  of  Angra  Pequina — a  well  determined 
position,  which  vessels  bound  tor  Ichaboe  generailly  try 
to  make.  The  main  land,  for  several  hundred  miles  on 
both  sides  of  Angra  Pequina,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
mariner  a  barren,  inhospitable,  and  dangerous  line  of 
fieacoast,  lying  low,  though  backed  with  high  land  in 
the  interior.  The  strong  glare  arising  from  the  arid 
sand  and  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  calls  for  the  ut- 
most vigilance  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  master- 
mariner  approacliing  it  during  the  night;  for,  if  he  once 
gets  deceived,  and  into  the  current  which  sets  upon  the 
shore,  the  destruction  of  his  vessel  is  inevitable.  Along 
this  line  of  coast  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
vegetation  ;  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
vegetation  would  thrive,  whatever  might  be  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  as  no  rains  fall  in  this  region.  True,  there 
■are  heavy  dews,  occasionally  falling  both  day  and  night; 
but  the  cold  is  so  severe,  for  such  a  high  latitude,  during 
the  fogs,  and  the  sun,  when  it  does  break  forth,  is  so 
powerful  and  scorching,  that,  in  all  probability,  between 
these  alternating  temperatures  and  opposite  extremes  of 
weather,  no  vegetation  could  survive.  The  island  itself 
■is  a  barren,  shelving  rock,  about  a  mile  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  half  a  mile  across  at  its  broadest  part, — 
viz.,  from  its  south-west  to  its  north-east  point.  It  is 
bounded  all  round  by  reefs,  except  on  its  eastern  side, 
where  there  is  anchorage  in  from  five  to  sis  fathoms. 
A  portion  of  the  island  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  shelf, 
about  1100  feet  long  and  500  feet  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  Upon  this  shelf  is  accumulated  that  deposit  of 
guano  which  gives  so  mucli  celebrity  to  the  island,  and 
which  varies  in  depth  from  35  to  38  feet.  Taking  the 
average  width  of  the  deposit  at  400  feet,  and  assuming 
the  average  depth  to  be  36  feet,  the  total  quantity  of 
guano  will  be  about  158  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  cli- 
mate of  Ichaboe,  notwithstanding  the  effluvia  of  the 
volatile  ammoniacal  gases  emitted  from  the  guano,  is 
very  healthy.  As  one  proof  of  its  salubrity,  he  mentions 
the  fact,  that  at  a  period  when  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
ships  were  lying  off  the  island,  their  crews,  comprising 
altogether  not  fewer  than  about  seven  hundred  men, 
most  of  whom  were  enduring  excesdingly  laborious  em- 
ployment in  that  hot  region,  there  were  only  five  cases 
of  sickness  within  his  knowledge,  and  these  were  conn- 
plaints  or  affections  of  the  lungs.  As  has  been  already 
reniarked,  there  falls  during  the  night  a  very  heavy  dew, 
attended  with  a  piercing  coldness  of  temperature  ;  and 
even  during  the  day,  if  the  sun's  rays  be  intercepted,  a 
cold  disagreeable  sensation  was  immediately  experienced. 
On  the  sun  again  breaking  forth,  its  rays  speedily 
scorched  the  lips,  and  indeed  the  whole  face  and  hands 
of  every  person  of  fair  complexion  ;  and  the  lips  of  very 
few  escaped  this  tormenting  annoyance.  Our  informant 
suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  his  lips,  and  the 
skin  of  his  face  and  hands,  from  which  the  only  relief 
he  could  find  was  by  anointing  the  skin  with  hog's  lard, 
in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  main- 
land, who  profusely  lubricate  their  persons  vsith  palm  oil. 
"With  reference  to  the  guano  itself,  the  notes  to  which 
we  refer  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  that  the  substance  is  not,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  exclusively  composed  of  the  excrement  of 
marine  birds,  which  he  believes  to  form  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  mass.  He  supposes  it  chiefly 
to  consist  of  the  decomposed  bodies  of  marine  birds  and 
animHls,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  former  and  the 
escrementitious  matter  of  both.  Amongst  other  facts  and 
grounds  for  his  adopting  this  opinion,  he  mentions  the 
following: — Me  persomdly  superintended  the  working 
■or  excavating  of  a  pit  of  guano,  35  feet  by  IS  feet,  and 
from  all  that  came  daily  under  his  observation,  he  was 
snchned  to  the  opinion  that  this  barren  rock  had  been  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  ages,  for  penguins  and  other 
aquatic  birds  :  that  myriads  of  them  had  successively  de- 
posited their  eggs  there,  and  had  subsequently  died  on  the 
island  \  and  that  it  had  also  been  a  favourite  haunt  of 
seals  and  other  marine  animals.  In  working  the  pit  the 
men  occasionally  came  to  a  stratum  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  of  greater  levity  than  the  strata  above  and 
below  it,  and  embedded  in  this  stratum  they  invariably 


I'ound  numerous  skeletons  of  penguins,  in  the  last  stage 
of  decomposition,  and  vast  quantities  of  their  egc;s. 
Having  worked  through  this,  the  men  would  probably 
come  after  a  time  to  another  stratum  of  a  much  d-irker 
brown,  and  much  heavier  description  ;  and  the  substance 
composing  the  bulk  of  this  stratum,  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  would  dissolve  like  tallow  and  exmie 
much  more  oil  or  fat  than  the  first.  Thoughout  this 
dark-coloured  stratum,  .the  men  occasionally  found  many 
bones  and  skeletons  of  seals  nearly  decomposed,  and  but 
very  rarely  any  remains  of  penguins.  The  rppearance 
of  the  stratum  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  seals  having  been  washed  on  shore,  or  having  lain 
down  in  this  spot  to  die.  He  adds  that  the  strata  were 
not  by  any  means  regular  in  their  alternations ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  he  did  not  find  both  the  light  and  the  dark- 
coloured  strata  in  close  succession.  The  pit  here  referred 
to  was  in  the  centre  of  the  island. — Manchester  Guardian. 


Notices  to  Correspondents , 

Barking  TnBES. — Clericus  V.  asks  if  any  of  oarcorreppourients 
can  suEpest  asimple  means  of  preventing  cows  from  gnawing 
the  bark  of  trees? 

Charcoal.— E.  Bate. — This  word  applies  only  to  charred  wood. 
Chiirreti  coal  is  cuke. 

Clovkr  Skrd,  &c.— /I  Beg-mjier.— Italian  Rye-grass  is  the  best 
substitute  now.  Sow  gypsum  broadcast  in  wet  weather, 
early  in  spring.  Soap-ashes  and  gypsum  are  both  useful 
additions  to  your  compost  heap;  the  more  compound  you 
can  make  it  the  better.  If  yiiu  put  burnt  gypsum  into  your 
tank  put  in  but  little  at  a  time,  and  stir  it  well,  and  it  will  not 
cake.  Sulphuric  acid  is,  however,  a  better  materia) ;  on  this, 
however,  we  must  refer  you  to  articles  on  liquid  manure  anri 
fixation  of  ammonia  in  the  two  last  Numbers  of  this  Paper. 
You  must  not  add  lime  to  any  manure  containing  ammonia, 
or  producintr  it,  during  putrefaction.  The  two  substances 
are  incompatible,  and  lime  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  so  ttiat 
it  drives  off  ammonia  wherever  it  meets  with  it.  Fresh  mould 
and  freshly-burnt  charcoal-powder  are  both  good  things  to 
mix  with  cloacine,  whether  the  object  be  to  cbeck  smell  or 
loss  of  ammonia. 

BiSKAsB  IN  Pigs,— ^no«.,  Ho/^i/ iJ««i'— Next  week. 

Drain- TILES  and  Cuemical  Ai-paratus.  —  Agricola.  —  The 
notice  by  Mr.  Cottam  of  the  Benenden  tile-machine,  in  our 
last  week's  report  of  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  will  perhaps  serve  your  purpose.  W'itli 
regard  to  your  second  question  we  answer,  "  the  former." 

Elkctbo  Tinning. — M.  Q.— We  liave  madefruitlcss  inquiries  on 
this  suhject.  Probably  the  exijense  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able objection.  Will  the  ordinary  eartiienware  pans,  or  the 
glass  ones  now  coming  into  use,  not  answer  your  purpose? 

Failure  in  Clover. — E.  T.—Youmust  wait  till  after  harvest, 
and  sow  Italian  Rye-grasS,  and,  if  the  land  be  in  suitable 
condition,  Clover  seed  on  the  patches,  which,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  will  soon  be  covered. 

Fi.AX  DoDDKR.^H.  F.  informs  us  that  a  field  of  Flax  which  he 
lately  visited  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  this  weed,  the 
appearance  of  whicli  there  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
seed  was  grown  by  the  occupier  last  year,  and  there  was  no 
Dodder  amongst  it.  We  must  suppose  that  his  informant 
has  been  mistaken  on  this  point.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  to  use  clean  seed  on  clean  ground,  and  that  is  necessarily 
effectual.  The  Clover  Dodder  at  first  is  nourished  from  the 
grotind,  but  as  soon  as  it  lias  laid  hold  of  its  victim,  it  be- 
comes wholly  parasitical.     (See  p.  627  of  Gaj-rf.  Cliron.,  1843.) 

Flour  Mill.— TT.  C— We  have  no  experience.  Dean's  bears 
a  liigh  character. 

Grass  Skeds. — Delta  says  that"  Arthur  Young  said  that  he  had 
sown  Grass  seeds  in  August  and  September,  and  nover  failed  ; 
but  on  sowing  them  in  spring  he  had  often  failed.  In  all 
modern  works  these  seeds  are  recommended  to  be  put  in  at 
spring  time.  Have  Arthur  Young's  opinions  lost  their 
former  worth  f  or  is  modern  experience  better  than  his  ?  Yet 
even  now-a-days  his  principles  of  farming  are  inculcated  as 
the  true  ones;  but  his  name  is  seldom  uttered."  It  is,  we 
believe,  sufficiently  well  establislied  that  Clover  and  Grass 
seeds  are  surer  of  successful  growtli  if  sown  in  spring  than 
if  sown  in  autumn.  4  lbs.  of  burnt  gypsum  are  equal  in 
chemical  effect  to  about  5  lbs,  of  the  unburnt.  Only,  if  you 
use  tlie  former  on  land,  take  care  to  spread  it  evenly,  for  if 
any  quantity  together  get  wetted,  it  will  set,  and  be  almost 
useless. 

Land  Society.— H.  J^.— We  do  not  know  Mr.  F.  O'Connor's 
work.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  spade  is  a  very  expeiisiue  mode  of  patronising 
spade  culture. 

Mangold  Wurzel.— St/io?*.— It  is  good  food  for  sheep.  It 
improves  by  keeping,  and  should  not  he  used  till  April.  We 
grew  600  tons  last  year,  of  which  400  must  have  been  eaten 
by  sheep. 

Potato  Washer.— TF.  C. — The  Potato-washer  that  we  use 
is  a  cylindrical  framework  20  inches  in  diameter  and  40  inches 
long,  whose  nxle  works  in  Ys,  placed  about  three  inches 
above  the  level  of  water,  in  a  box.  From  this  box,  on  one 
side  of  it,  two  curved  arms  extend  ;  and  when  the  Potatoes 
iiave  been  thoroughly  washed,  the  chains  attaclied  to  the 
extremities  of  these  arms  are  hooked  into  eyes  on  the  axle  of 
the  cylindrical  framework,  so  that  nn  continuing  the  rotatory 
movement  it  is  wound  up  out  of  the  water  with  its  contents, 
which  are  thus  easily  removed. 

SuLi'iiURiC  Acid.  — j4  Wiltsliire  Clergi/mnn.  —  It  should  be 
diluted  with  five  or  six  weights  of  water,  when  used  on  the 
dunghill,  and  with  two  or  three  weights  when  to  be  used  in 
the  tank.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  not  poisonous  when 
given  to  pigs  or  y(»ung  cattle  along  with  other  food  ;  that  is 
the  amount  of  our  experience.  Thanks  for  your  hint  about 
referring  to  back  Numbers. 

Erratubi.— Page  4(58,  under  the  heading  "Drainage,**  for 
"  Clmicnal  is  almost  impenetrable,"  read  "  Charcoal  is 
almost  imperishable." 

*:(.*As  usual,  many  communicationshave  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.~Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SSIITHPIKLD,   July    19, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay  Sis  to  98s  I  Clover     -     IOOb  to  120a  |  Straw      -    25a  to  34s 
Interior        „  75        90    1  I 

John  Coopbr,  Salesman, 

Cdmbkrland  Market,  July  18. 

Siipprlor  Old  Hay       95stol008  |  *;uperiorCloverl20aio  ISGs  | 

Interior  .  Bt         90      Inteiior        „     103        115      Straw  289  tO  33fl 

New  Hay  -  70         88    1  New  Clover         BO        l(i8    | 

Joshua  Bak£K,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapkl,  July  19. 
Old  Hay  -        eesto    95s  ]  Old  Clover       llSa      130s]  Straw-    2Gs  to  34s 

New  Hay  -       70         80  I  New  Clover      70        loo  | 


WOOL.— British,  Fkidav,  July  19. 
OuH  Wool  Market  continupa  active,  and  prices  are  firm.    The  Public  Sales 
of  Colonial  Wools  aie  now  heinn  held,  at  which  the  attendance  ia  larf,'e. 
ptrlb,  I  per  ih. 

Lorc-wooled  We'herB         lljd  to  la  Oj     Southdown  HoKS'tts  la  Oj  tola  Sj 

Dn.  Houcilta     Is  1        ^     ^        Kent  Kleeccii  11  12 

SouihdowQ  Fleeces  11^      1    0^  |  Jaaiks  Poaauf,  ^VoollJiohet. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jtri.v  20.— The  market  hus  this  week 
been  well  supplied  with  both  Fruit  and  Veiretables,  and  the 
bitter  are  of  better  quality  than  they  were  last  week.  Trade 
has  also  bt'cn  a  little  brisker.  Pine  Apples  are  good  and  plen- 
tilul.  A  large  quantity  have  been  imported  from  Eleuthera 
and  Nass-iu.  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  of  the  Bird's 
Eye  and  Providence  varieties,  and  are  nfifered  at  from  2s.  to 
5s.  6d  each.  They  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  are  said  to 
be  of  rather  inferior  quality.  In  the  Bahama  Islands  they  form 
a  very  largii  stajjlc  culture,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  periodical  annual  supoly  from  these  isUnds ;  three  or  four 
shipments  »re  expected  during  the  present  seasor..  Of  Peaches 
and  Nec'arines  there  is  a  good  supply,  and  Grapes,  Cherries, 
and  Plums,  are  sufficient  lor  the  demand.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Strawberries,  are  also  plentiful;  some  fine  welons 
are  also  in  the  ma>ket.  Amrme  Vegetable:,  Cmlitliwers  are 
getting  scarcer  and  have  considerably  advanced  in  price  since 
our  last  report.  Cabbages  are  a  little  cheaper,  as  are  also 
French  Beans.  Peas  are  plentiful  at  last  week's  prices.  Little 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Carrot-  or  Turnips. 
Potatoes  are  a  little  dearer,  as  is  also  Celery.  Vegetable  Mar- 
row is  nearly  tiie  same  as  it  was  last  week.  Amouff  Cut 
Flowers  we  noticed  several  species  of  Erica,  Erythrina|  Crista 
galli,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Carnations  and  Picotei's,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Fuchsias,  Moss,  Provence  and 
China  Koses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  4jto  8* 
Hothouse  Grapes,  perlb.,  £j  to  6s 
ntelona,  eauh,3t  10  6j 


Peachiis,  per  dozen,  G« 

Applea,  Deraert,  [ler  bush-,  3s  to  6a 

—  Kitchen,  2*  Crf  to  4s 
Pears.  Di'ss.,  per  halfsv.,  2s  to  5i 
Cherrie:^,  u  all,  per  lb.,  Ij  to  2i 

—  Siandiirds,  per  doz  ,  Uto3* 
Currants,  per  halt-aieve,  is  to  Gs 
Strawberries,  per  gallon,  6d  to  23 

VEGETABLES, 


Gooseberries,  per  hf.-aieve,  l(6dtolr 
WHinuta.picklinf;,  perbah.,Sj  toCi 
Oranges,  per  do/en,  la  to  2t 

—  per  100,  5»  to  12* 

—  bitter,  per  100,  81  to  14< 
Lemons,  per  dozen.  1*  to  2a 

—  per  100,  R*  to  H# 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
Sweet  .\lm<>nd>i,  per  lb.,  2a  Sd 
Nuta,  Barcelona,  22* 

—    Cob,  14* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  3d  to  1 
CaaliDowera.  per  doz.,  3*  to 'J* 
Sorrel,  per lif.-sieve,C((  to  Sd 
A  rtichokea,  per  d<iz.,  ta  to  3* 
Freni:h  Beans,  per  hf  -sv. ,  1*  Cd  to  3* 
Potatoes,  old,  per  ton,  SOjtoBO* 

—  per  twt.,  2*  Cd  to  ■!- 

—  per  biirthe'l,  I*  6d  tn  3* 
Kidney,  p.  bush., 2*  6d 


New,  per  cwt ,  'it  t 


Ba 


New 


per  half-sieve.  Is  Cd  to  5* 
nipH,  per  bunch,  ^d  to  lOd 
Peas,  per  bushel  aieve,  1*  lid  to  3a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2* 
New  Carrots,  -l.t  to  1* 
Basil,  per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 
Horse  Kadinh,  per  hiindie,  2^  to  8* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Crf 
Cucitmbera,  each,  2d  to  I*  6d 


Veget^ible  Marrow,  per  doz-,  9d  to  2« 

Spinach,  per  -ieve.  2*  to  3* 

Leeks,  per  bun.,  3d  to  Id 

Chillies,  per  d-iz-,  i* 

Garlic,  per  lb..  Gd  to  8d 

Onions,  per  biincli,  2d  to  7d 

—  Jar(;e,  per  biixhel,  Ij  to  3a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  6d 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  3dto<d 
Lettuce,  per  scure,  Sd  to  l(6d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  1*  to  l*6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2a  lo  3a  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  8(J 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun.  3/  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  ht*  -sieve,  U  to  1*  Sd 
Tarra^i'n,  Green,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4(1 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Miirjoram,  per  bunch.  4rf  u 


Chei 


■il. 


;,^<f  t 


'3d 


MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  July  15. 
We  had  a  good  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Market  thismorn- 
in?,  which  met  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  at 
which  reduction  a  large  proportion  remained  unsold.  For 
Foreign  there  was  a  retail  inquiry  ;  the  finest  old  at  about  late 
prices,  but  common  descriptions  and  new  must  be  written  fully 
Is.  lower.  — Barley  was  very  dull,  but  we  do  not  alter  our  quota- 
tions.—Beans  are  again  is.  cheaper,  and  Peas  are  the  turn 
lower.— The  arrival  of  Oats  being  very  considerable,  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made  with  sales,  even  at  Is.  beluw  the  rates  of 
IdSt  week. 

BRITISH,  PKR  IWPEBrAL  QUARTER.  S.     S, 

^Vheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    ■«    62 

_    Norlolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .     SO    5i 

Barley,  nialtintf  and  discillini;  279  toSOs  Chevalier    32    33 
Oats,  Lincolns-hire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands    20    21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20     23 

liish Feed    13    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 68    62 

Hertford  and  Essei 60    63 

Rye 29    3^ 

Beans,  MazHgan,  old  and  new     27  to  32        Tick    29    33 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    33  to  3S      Winds.—    — 

Peas,  White  .        -        .        .     31  to  37       Maple  30    33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THK    RIVER   LAST   WKBK. 
Flour.  1  Wht.Barl.,  MHlt-tnats.  |   Rye. 

EnjrlUh  .  5451  Sks.    —  Brls.     5808   I     235      7394        -192  I     — 
Irieh.        .    —       .,       —      „  —  —  20-44925         — 

Foreign  .  —  „  1B30  „  1  7011  I  6061  I  —  (  8313  |  — 
Friway,  July  10. 
The  arrivals  ofWheat  dnringthe  week  have  been  good  ;  tlie 
trade,  both  for  Knglish  and  Foreign,  very  dull  at  MontJay's  quo- 
tations, biftiuess  being  extremely  limited,  and  confined  to 
necessitous  purchasers. — Barley  is  a  heavy  sale. — We  observe 
no  alteration  in  Beans  and  Peas. — Oats  continue  difficult  of  dis- 
posal, but  theie  appears  less  iitcUnation  to  press  sales  thaa  thers 
has  been. 


B. 

S. 

Red    .    4S 

fiT 

White     — 

Grind.      26 

32 

Feed        19 

22 

Potato     21 

2S 

Potato      19 

21 

Harrow  80 

Lonnpod — 

Grey        29 

81 

PesB 


2548 


li^nellsh 
Irish       . 
Foreign 


ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat       I        Barley        I 

bCGO  8(1 


I.MPERIAI.  AVERAGES. 


June         7   per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Wheal. 

Barley. 

Ofttfl. 

Ry«. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

55*  (ill 

31*  4D 

2l*Urf 

33*11 d 

35siid 

34*  Id 

55    9 

31    10 

22    6 

83     4 

36  11 

34     1 

55     8 

82     8 

23     8 

34    2 

37  10 

35     2 

65     9 

34     0 

22     9 

35     0 

3B     0 

36     1 

55    8 

34     6 

22  11 

35     0 

38     2 

36    6 

64  10 

34  10 

23     3 

34     2 

37     8 

37     3 

55    6 

33    B 

23     6 

34     1 

37    5 

35     6 

17    0 

6     0 

6     0 

8     6 

5     6 

7     6 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

SEEDS,  July  15. 
per  qr     50s  to  .^49   LinseedCakes.Forei^.p.ion  6Ito7nDs 
"  ...        -  7 


Canary 

Carraway 

Clover,  Ked,  Enulish 


—     Whit 


EiLm 


-  60 

-  64 


Knt'l     ._ 
Foreign 
Coriander    .        -        - 
Hempseed 
Linseed 

_     Baltic 

—    Cakes,Eng.  per  1000    lOMO/lOs 


per  last    35 
periqr    — 


Mustard,  White  •    p.  bush- 

—        Snperfine    „        -    6  1 

_       Brown         „        -    — 
Rapeseed,  English, porlast    231        i 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    — 

Sainluin        ....    —        - 
Tares,  Enc.  winter  p.  bush.    6 
—    Foreign  -        -        -    — 
Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation], 
0  Lay. 


HOPS,  Friday,  July  19. 

SiKCB  last  iveek   the   accounts  continue  to  come  more  unfavourable ;  the 
duty,  ia  consequence,  ia  receding,  and  the  market  improving. 

Pattb-vden  ft  SurTR,  Hop-Pactorsr 


SMITH  FIELD,  Monday,  July  15.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs, 
BestScots,  HerefordBj&c.  3s  8to4a  0  I  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    33lOto43  J 
Best  Short  Horns  -363    8     Best  Long-wools     -        -    36      3  1( 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    8    0      3    ^      Ewes  and  second  quality    3    2      3    ( 
Calves      -        -        -        -3844     Lambs  -        -        -    4    4      5    i 

Pigs  -        -        -        -    3    4      4    0  I 

Beasts,  2604;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  34,280;  Calves,  154;  Pigs,  360.  "^"^ 
Although  we  are  not  over  supplied  with  pood  Beasts,  the  trade  is  heavy 
the  be-l  Scot-,  Aic.  find,  however,  plemly  of  buyers  at,  and  in  some  fev 
instances  a  Utile  over.  Is  per  8  lbs  ;  there  is  a  inlerably.readv  sale,  too,  forbes 
:ShoTt  horns  atSs  Sd;  but  we  have  a  large  proportion  <f  middling  qualic' 
which  atp  not  readily  disposed  of.  Very  tew  remain  unsold.  We  have  a  f ul 
rairket  of  Sheep,  and  trade  rules  rather  heaw;  notwirhsianding,  verynearl' 
all  are  sold,  iherebeinn  a  great  many  bough i for  keepinK,  Our  top  quotatioD 
wer.'  tolerably  well  supported  in  ihe  most  selling  Sheep  of  each  descriptioi 
but  Ewes  were  vety  heavy  on  hnnd,  there  being  s»  much  choice  of  gO( 
Sheep.  The  btst  Lamb  is  lather  a  brisker  trade,  but  we  have  a  large  auppi 
of  very  middling  qurtliiy  which  are  very  unselling.  There  is  a  pretty  goo 
demand  fur  the  beat  Calves  at  fully  43  4d  per  8  lbs. 

Friday,  July  ig.  I 

Our  supply  of  Beasts  today  is  moderate;  we  cannot  observe  any  alterati<  I 
from  iMcndny's  prices,  the  best  Siois,  &c.,  are  making  about  4s,  and  the  bej 
Short-horni  abnut  3s  8d  per  8  lbs.  Our  supply  of  Sheep  Is  raiher  short  to-da 
and  thebett  qualities  are  readily  sold  at  iVlonday'squi'taiions.  Good  Lamb 
FHiher  scarce,  and  fully  muimains  its  price,  5^  per  8  lbs;  we  have  much  vei 
inferior  making  no  more  than  Hbiut  4s  4d.  The  demand  fi.r  good  Calves 
rather  blinker,  and  there  is  a  small  advance  in  the  best  qualities,  tliey  malcii 
4b  6d  per  k  Ib.^, 

Beasts,  607;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9550 ;  Calves,  429;  Pigs,  3^0. 

41,  WescSmiihfield.) 
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MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners*  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  afearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
Com  muni  cation  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Faimers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
£ach  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  wto  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  frotn  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 

on,  June  12,  1844:  — 
Nitrate  oi  Potash    ,,£l    is.^d 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid  .  .  p.lb.O  0  1 
Rape  Cakes  .  p. ton  4  15  0 
Salts,  Epsom  ,,900 

„     Glauber         ,,700 
Sulphate    of  Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  16s. toO  17    0 

Rood-Iane.  Fen  church -street. 


Sones . 


Price-current,  Lond' 
.  ton  sS-i  105.  Od 
0 


crushed, 5M0S. to  6 
„     calcined  .         .     7     0     0 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia    .         .     p. cwt.  2  16     0 
Guano,Peruvian,p.tD.ll   0    0 
„      Ichaboe       ,,900 
Gypsum..        ,        ,,200 
Jlitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14    9 
"Wm.  Northcott,  13, 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GUaNO  manure.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  pranounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, than  the  verv  best  samples  of  foreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  9/.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  01  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
—Address,  Frederick  Brain.  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford- street,  Blackfriars-road.  London. 

jT.B. — Dire'jt'ons  for  use  sent  with  all  orders. 


TURNIPS,  S:c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
GBano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength  ;  they  are  improvers  of  a'.l  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicorj',  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  tlie  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth,  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
30/.  per  ton,  or  \2s.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Elackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  Hallett,  ^I.D.,  &c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry  j 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yoxford;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bollard 
and  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  BIi.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 

BT^HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nnbility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Ronfing  and  C"Verinp  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plan's,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Tbos.  J.  Croccon',  8,  Ingram-coiirt.  Fenchurch-sti,  London 


IMPORrANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
of  Soils,  Manures,  and  all  Agricultural  Products, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  wiih  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  groft-  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry;  the  Course 
will  comiirehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 

No.  5a,  Hawley-roail,  Kentish  Town. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
n^'HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-t.  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pump!i;  alao,  those  (or  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tannt-rs,  (or  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  sapplicd  un  advan'age'us  terms,  by  Benjamin 
To WLKfi.  Kiigiia'cr,  &c  ,  6.1.  Doract-atrect,  Fleet-street,  London 

T\A  RIGHT'S     STACK     PRESERVER.— Hundreds 

'  '  of  Stacks  of  fine  Hay  were  naved  from  spontaneoua  com- 
boHtion  or  diBOloraiion  in  the  neJghbourhfiod"oI  the  inventor, 
by  the  UhCot  the  above  Invaluable  inHtrument.  The  article  may 
be  teen,  and  biiU  obtained,  containing  tCHttmoniaU  to  itH  value 
from  experienced  FarrnerK  who  have  (or  many  years  proved  its 
tftcucy,  HtJ.  Whiuht'a,  Manufacturer,  Ongar,  Ehhi'X  ;  J.andG. 
Dkank,  Ironmonter",  London-bridge;  an'l  of  any  Ironmonger  m 
tbe  coontry.     Price,  in  box.  with  lock  and  joints,  2/.  &», 


^0MU^. 


HAY.viAKi.NG  SEASON.  —  A^rirnltariHtH,  and 
othcfi  who  rnny  require  the  KMl'tHiirft  of  WKDI-AKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLEACTION  HAYMAKING  MACMINK,  arc 
rer|ur«ted  Ut  ncnd  tliclr  ordrrn  early  to  ilio  U.mlon  Dcp6f, 
Vi>.  Illif,  Friictiurch-Hircpt,  oppomtc  Murk-Janr,  where  one  of 
the  Mochlnen  ni»v  he  Inspected.  — CdUloKucn  of  Agricultural 
]iDp<eiDeoi»  aod  Macnincry  rntiy  be  hnd  on  oppiicatlun. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.- 
A  few  grains  occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water  used  wiih 
Plants  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  flowers.  If  what 
is  called  a  "  Li  Quid  Gunnu'^  is  desired,  a  superior  article  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  Half  a  Bottle  of  this  powder  in  a  quart  of 
uio/er,  and  using  a  table-spoonful  to  a  gallon  in  watering  flower- 
beds. Sold  in  bnltles,  Is.  Dii.  each,  by  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 
Agents,  Davy,  MACKMuaDO  and  Co.,  100,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 

*3(,*  "In  these  days  of  deception,  it  is  due  to  those  persons 
who  send  out  a  really  good  article,  that  those  who  benefit  by  it 
should  make  it  known."— See  Evidence  of  J.  R.  Peakson, 
Chilwell  Nurseric;,  Chronicle,  p.  ago,  "  Humphreys'' s  Ciunpovnd." 


YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At  a  MEETING  of  the  PROVISIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE held  at  YORK,  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  Allotting 
the  Shares  applied  for  in  the  Association,  and  on  other 
business — 

It  was  resolved  that  the  number  of  Shares  now  allotted  being 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  Committee  in  proceeding  forth- 
with to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  the  necessary 
Deed  of  Settlement  be  prepared  for  execution.  And  that  such 
of  the  Public  as  may  yet  be  desirous  of  becoming  Shareholders, 
andshallsignify  thesame  to  the  Solicitors  (Messrs.  Elan  chard, 
RiCHARDsoM,  and  GuTCH,  York),  or  to  the  Secretary,  (Mr. 
Crarn'ock,  Wakefield),  on  or  before  the  31st  of  July  next, 
shall  he  admitted  (if  the  number  of  unalloted  Shares  be  suffi- 
cient), on  the  same  terms  as  the  present  Subscribers. 

York,  June  12,  1844.     ■ James  Hamkrton,  Chairman. 


FARMERS'  and  GRAZIERS'  MUTUAL  CATTLE 
INSURANCE     ASSOCIATION.       Offices,    366,    Strand, 
London. 

The  especial  object  of  this  Association  is  to  give  to  Farmers, 
Graziers,  and  Owners  of  Cattle  the  best  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  losses  by  those  diseases  and  accidents  which 
they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control,  but  which  have  hitherto 
been  most  injurious,  and  often  ruinous  to  thousands. 

To  prevent  fraud,  no  owner  will  receive  in  any  case  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  iond /rfe  value  of  the  animal  lost,  but 
he  will  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  skin  and 
carcass. 

Insurances  may  be  effected  in  two  ways. 

1st.  The  Owner  may  have  his  stock  valued  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Association,  and  pay  upon  the  full  amount,  and  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  market  value  of  the  animal  dying  (1.  e.,  the 
value  of  it  the  day  before  the  disease  manifested  itself).  For 
example; — If  the  full  value  of  the  stock,  allowing  for  the  im- 
proving condition  of  the  animals  during  the  coming  year  of 
insurance  (for  their  increasing  value  during  that  period  must 
be  calculated),  amounts,  or  will  amount,  to  1000/.;  then,  the 
premium  on  1000/.  being  paid,  if  any  one  or  more  die,  two-thirds 
of  their  market  value  will  be  paid,  be  they  worth  what  they  may. 

2d.  If  the  owner  elects  making  his  own  estimate  and  average, 
he  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  said  value  of  the  animal  dying, 
provided  such  value  be  not  more  than  the  average  he  has  spe- 
cified; and  when  of  smaller  value,  two-thirds  of  such  smaller 
value  only,  the  Directors  having  power  to  grant  additional 
compensation,  should  they  see  lit.  For  instance  .-  —  If  tbe  stock 
consists  of  100  he^d,  and  the  average  fixed  be  10/.,  then  the 
premium  to  be  paid  will  be  upon  1000/.;  and  if  one  or  more  die, 
of  the  value  of  10/.  (to  be  certified  by  the  Inspector),  the  owner 
will  be  paid  two-thirds  of  his  average  (less  two-thirds  of  tlie 
skin,  &c.) ;  if  worth  only  8/.,  then  two-thirds  of  8/.,  &c. ;  but  if 
the  animal  were  worth  20/.,  he  will  receive  only  two-thirds  of 
his  average  (lO/.) 

PREMIUMS. 

Neat  Cattle  and  Cows,  against  death  by  all  diseases  and  acci- 
dents save  pleura  pneumonia  (usually  called  the  "  Epidemic") 
30s.  per  100/.  value. 

Including  pleura  pneumon'n.  20s.  per  cent,  additional ;  being 
at  the  rate  ol  50s.  per  100/.  ■  alue.  Pleura  pneumonia  will  not 
be  taken  alone  at  this  latter  rate. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  maybe  obtained  at  the 
Office,  if  by  letters,  post  paid,  addressed  to  William  Shaw, 
Esq.,  366,  Strand,  London  ;  or  the  Agents  in  the  country. 

Henrt  Flower,  Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL      COLLEGE.  — A      PUBLIC 
MEETING  will  beheld  at  Southampton  on  Wednesday, 
the  24th  instant,  at  one  o'clock,  which  will  be  attended  by  a 
Deputation  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  others,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  College  on  a  Farm, 
for  giving  a  scientific  and  practical  education  adapted  to  Agri- 
cultural pursuits.    At  this  Meeting,  the  object  of  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  fully  explained,  also  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.    The  attendance  of  all  interested  in  the  important  object 
is  particularly  requested. 
Philip  Pusev,  Esq.,  M.P.  has  consented  to  take  the  Chair. 
By  Direction  of  the  Committee.        Robt.  J.  Brown, 
Cirencester,  July  18th,  1844.  Hon.  Sec. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY  OP 

IRELAND. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CATTLE  SHOW  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  THIRD  GREAT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETING,  and  Exhibition  of  Breeding  and  Fat 
Stoclc,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Flax,  Wool,  Butter,  and  Agricultural 
Implements.  &c.,  open  for  General  Competition,  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  14th  and  15ih  days  of  August  next, 
at  the  COBOURG  GARDENS,  Harcourt  street,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

Wednesday,  the  1st  of  August,  will  be  the  last  day  for  serving 
Notices  of  entry  for  Stock,  &c.,  and  Premium  Sheets,  and  Blank 
Forms  of  Entry  can  be  had,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Society's  Rooms,  37,  Upper  Sackville-street,  by  whom  they  will 
be  forwarded. 

All  Persons  desirous  of  exhibiting  Farming  and  Agricultural 
Implements  are  requested  to  send  in  Lists  and  Descriptions  of  the 
different  articles  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August, 
in  order  thai  they  might  be  published  in  lull  in  the  Catalogue. 

THE  FIRST  OR  COUNCIL  DINNER  will  take  place  in  the 
Round  Room  of  the  Rotunda,  on  Wednesday,  the  First  Day  of 
the  Show,  when  the  Marquess  of  Downsliire,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  will  preside. 

THE  GRAND  BANQUET  will-be  held  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
of  AugiiHt,  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins's-atrect,  on  which  oc- 
aiHJon  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  President  of  the  Society, 
Hupporled  by  the  dilTerent  Noblemen,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mcm- 
hLTH  of  the  Council,  will  fill  the  Chair.  The  Dresa  Boxes  will  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  Ladies. 

The  PremiumB  to  be  diKtributcd  on  this  occasion  will  amount  to 
unwnrdsof  Onk  Tjioi;sani>  PotfNDU,  and  every  facility  will  be 
given  to  the  Exhibitors  of  Slock  and  Impiements. 

'Ilie  Agricultuhal  Ciiai.mjnok  Cup,  Value  Onk  IIundrhd 
SovKfiKioKH,  and  now  held  by  Geo,  A.  Grey,  Esq.,  by  Iii-i  Short 
Horned  Hull,  Recruit,  will  bo  also  challenRcd  at  the  Meeting. 

There  will  be  an  Auction  of  Stock  in  tlrtj  Show  Yard  after  the 
Show. 

Places  at  the  dWrt-rent  entertainments  will  bo  specially  reserved 
for  strangerH  iilleridliig  th'*  Muetlng. 

'Ilie  Socicly'H  Annual  Report  for  181.1,  and  flrflt  pnrt  of  its 
'I'raniiactionH,  are  now  ready  lor  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  mcmborn  free,  or  by  non-subscriberH  at  One  Shilling  a  Numlier, 
on  application  to  MeshrH,  Curry  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Frazcr,  Edln- 
buTKh;  and  Longman,  London,  the  Society's  publlshcrH,  wlio  arc 
nmking  the  ricccHMiiry  arrangemcnlH  for  Us  cIrculatUin  all  llirougli 
tin:  KhiKdom.         By  Order,  lUiWAiii}  Bullkn,  Secretary. 

Hoclcty'B  lloomi.  37,  Upper  BackvUlu-Btrcct,  Dublin. 


JT^EENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 

-«■*-  CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extrenie  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plaster- 
ing. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone-paving. 
l9t,in  Its  lightness  J  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Keene's  Ckment 
sufficing  where  2  to  3-inch  flagging  would  be  employed.  Next,  in 
Its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  liardnes.s  of  stone  with 
a  uniform  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints;  and  lastly,  in 
economy,  being  one-third  the  price  of  Portland  paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Kkenk's  Cemknt  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Ma- 
nufacturers.—Joun  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster. 


P'XTIRPATIONofallkindsof  VERMIN.— Office. 

-L*  69,  King  William-street,  city,  London.— Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist.  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  D<iches3  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  tiie  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  phncipil  Courts  of  Europe, 
bcgstoinlorm  the  nolnlity,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  tliat  he  cmtinues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  SiC,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation' 
respectfully  refers  io  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palnce  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frogmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
be  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  oS.,  Ids.,  20s.,  50s.,  and 
lOOs.  each,  with  full  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested  to  successfully  eradicate 
rhe  vermin,  and  which  can  be  applied  witliout  injury  to  property. 
Dwelling-hnuses  cleansed  from  ll.  to  5/.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  10/.  and  upwards;  ships,  docks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  &c.,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.— None  are  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
Joseph  Anton  Meyer. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thorougblp  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose— 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprisioE  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  Mktcalfk's  Sole  Establishment,  I30B,Oxfordo 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
somf"  houses. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  &  Pek- 
ni.vs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  trom  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasuie  in  recom- 
mending; thin  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  aud  as  the  bRst  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       James  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost.'* 
—Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Pekrins, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sow,  Farrioadon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Rrtail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


SURPRISING    EFFICACY     of    "PARR'S    LIFE 
PILLS." 

Testimonial  just  received  by  the  Hitiernia  from  America, — Dr. 
C.  STEANK,  184,  Fulton-street,  sole  af^eut  for  Brooklyn,  L.I. — 
An  instance  of  tiie  singular  efficacy  of  Parr's  Life  Piils, 
which  merits  particular  notice,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  consumptive  make,  who  had 
been  afflicted  for  upwards  of  six  years  with  very  great  and  ge- 
neral debility,  headache,  flatulence,  faiotings,  and  allthe  eflTects 
originating  in  an  impaired  constitution.  Country  air  was  tried, 
but  to  little  advantage.  She  complained  of  weariness  and  pain 
on  the  least  motion  ;  her  bowels  were  sometimes  constipated;^ 
and  at  other  times  lax,  and  never  reguiwr.  At  this  period,  she 
was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Lifb's  Pills,  when,  no  less 
astonishing  than  true,  before  she  had  finisiied  two  boxes,an 
entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.  To  such,  nothing  can 
equal  this  antidote,  as  it  imparts  tone  and  strength  to  the 
stomach,  and  operates  so  mildly,  that  the  most  delicate  of  either 
sex  can  take  them  with  the  greatest  salety. — Yours  truly, 

To  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  April,  1844.  C.  Steane. 

These  and  hundredaof  other  cases  of  decided  cures,  attested 
on  the  highest  authority,  and  already  published,  occupy  up- 
wards of  150  pages  of  letterpress.  These  Testimonials  are  pub- 
lished periodically,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  any 
respectable  medicine  vendor's.  The  cures  in  many  instances 
were  effected  after  all  other  means  hud  failed,  and  they  thus 
establish  tlie  claims  of  Parr's  Life  Pills  in  being  considered 
tlic  befit  medicine  In  the  world. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBMC. — Beware  of  spurious  imitations 
of  tlie  above  Medicine.  None  are  genuine  unless  the  words 
"  Parr's  LiKi;  Pills"  are  in  WHIlE  LET  I'ERS  on  a  RED 
GROUND,  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp,  pasted  round 
each  box  ;  aNo  the  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  the  proprietors, 
*'T,  ROBERTS  &  Co.,  Crane-court,  Flcet-stieet,  London,'*  oa 
tlic  directions^ 

PRESERVES  and  CONFECTIONERY.  —  The 
superiority  of  BETTS'S  PATENI'  BRANDY  for  PRE- 
SERVES and  CON  PEC  I'lON  ERY,  is  test  iflcd  Dy  tht;  fact  that  it  is 
prclerredto  any  ntlitr  spirit  by  the  mnstextcuMvc  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONERS  in  tiiu  METROPOLIS;  lor  foitiiying  Home- 
made Wines  it  is  invaluable;  as  an  Ordinary  Beverage  it  is 
congenial  to  the  most  delicate  constiiui  ions  ;  and,  as  a  Medical 
Stimulant,  it  \a  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  bilious  or 
dyHpeptic  hubitH.  Quanliticsof  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  sup- 
plied at  Iho  Distillery,  7,  Smithlloid  Bars,  In  Stime  Jars,  at  18a. 
per  Gallon,  cxclunive  of  the  price  of  the  Jar;  and  m  Glass 
BotllcH,  at  ms.  per  Gallon,  Bottles  and  Case  included. 

CONSUMERS  of  BRANDY  arc  rcs|icctfully  informed,  that 
J,  T.  RKTIS.  JuN.,  and  Co.,  v.'ill  not  bo  respoiisiblo  for  any 
BOTTLED  BRANDY  Ihat  Ih  not  prott'Cled  agalriMt  fraudulcot 
Mub«tltution,  by  tbe  PATENT  MKTALl.lC  CAPSULKS.  made 
of  pure  and  HOlld  metal  [nut  tin-foit),  e.rb.med  w.Uitho  words 
"  BcttH'H  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Siuilhfleld  lima,"  to  which  uttcntia ^ 
in  especially  directed. 
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TO  ARTISTS.  AMATEURS.  ETC. 

PERMANENT  DRAWING  CHALK  in  Cedar,  in 
various  Colours. 

E.  "Wolff  &  Sox  beg  to  apprise  Artists  &  Amateurs  that  they 
have,  by  tlie  introduction  of  great  impvovements  in  their  CRETA 
LjEVIS,  enabled  Jt  to  be  used  tbe  same  as  the  ordinary  per.cil; 
and  elTects  can  now  be  produced  equal  to  water-colour  drawings, 
■without  the  use  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  the  various  colours 
blending  together  with  perfect  harmony,  beauty,  and  richness. 
It  can  be  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  thus  capable  of  giving  a  very 
delicate  outline.  For  sketching  from  nature,  the  ijreat  advantages 
Tesulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  CRETA  LyEVIS  must  be 
obvious,  as  without  the  use  of  water,  palette,  brushes,  &c.,  all  the 
various  :tints  c.nn  be  obtained  with  a  truthfulness  that  cannot  be 
surpasfed,  thus  superseding  every  other  method  in  general  use. 

ThedraT.vingsmaybe  carried  in  aportfolio with  safety,  as, unlike 
other  crayons,  they  will  neither  rub  off,  nor  suffer  injury  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  usual  contents  of  a  portrolio. 

The  CRETA  L^VIS  will  not  be  affected  by  heat  or  change  of 

climate;  and.  by  its  compact  form,   may  he  carried  any  distance 

without  the  slightest  inconvenience.     'Jo  be  had  of  all  respectable 

Stationers,  and  of  the  Manufacturers,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

Leather  box,  containing  a  set  of  12, . , .  7s.  each. 

—  —  —  )8,...10s.    — 

—  —  —  24.... Hs.    — 

—  —  —  36.., ,21s.    — 

In  sets  as  above,  without  box,  at Gs.  per  doz. 

Lake  and  Cobalt I2s.    — 

*♦*  Way  he  had  also  in  Crayons  without  cedar,  in  sets  as  above, 
at  Gs.  per  dozen,  box  included. 

"  Crctn  L(Bris.~'\\'e  have  inspected  an  invention  of  Messrs. 
Wolff  fr  Son.  Creta  Lffivis  are  permanent  coloured  Crayons,  of 
nearly  every  hue  and  tint,  differing  essentially  from  those  in 
general  use,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  cast  off,  and  are  clearer  llian 
chalk,  retaining  at  the  same  time  much  softness  and  delicacy. 
We  think  they  would  be  found  useful  to  tlie  sketcher,  as  they  are 
portable,  not  easily  injured,  and  can  be  used  upon  white  or  tinted 
paper.  We  can  recommend  them,  especially  to  ladies,  as  we  have 
seldom  seen  more  charming  specimens  of  flower-drawing  than 
those  produced  by  the  Creta  Lsevis :  the  blue,  penerrtlly  so  coarse 
i-n  chalk,  was  singularly  clear,  and  many  of  the  landscapes  and 
heads  submitted  for  our  inspection  proved  that  Mr.  \Vol£F  has 
made  a  valuable  discovery.*'— /-ondon  AH  Uninn. 

Inftrvctiovs  fur  Use. — To  produce  the  delicate  shades,  the 
■chalk  must  be  cut  to  a  fine  point,  and  worked  very  lightly  on  the 
jiaper,  blending  the  colours  until  the  required  tint  be  obtained. 
The  deep  shades  merely  require  a  broader  point  and  increased 
pressure. — Bristol  Board,  Crayon  paper,  or,  in  fact,  any  papers 
with  a  fine  even  surface,  not  glazed,  are  well  adapted  for  the 
CRETA  L.<^VIS ;  but  tinted  crayon  papers  are  most  suitable,  as 
they  add  to  the  finish  of  the  drawing. 

Wolff  &  Son  beg  to  recommend  their  newly-invented  SKETCH- 
-  ING  PENCILS,  or  Permanent  Black  Chalk  :— 

B  B,  Very  black,  for  foreground ;  H  B,  ]\Iiddle  tint ;  N,  Neutral 
tint,  for  distance.     Price  6s.  per  dozen. 

These  Pencils  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sketching  heads  and 
landscapts,  and  are  capable  of  producing  a  beautifnl  effect  with 
very  little  labour.  Having  an  adhesive  quality,  the  drawings  may 
"be  transmitted  without  fear  of  injury. 

*  »*  Wolff  &  Son  are  desirous  of  opening  an  Agency  with  re- 
spectable Country  Booksellers  and  Stationers  for  the  sale  of  the 
above.— Manufactory,  23,  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 


BUUBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
uny  yet  submitted  to  the  Public, both  as  reir^rds  strength  oFmate 
rial  and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  cowsuru]jaon  oi  fuel, 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  B.  &  H.  can  safely  re- 
comtntnd  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made,  A  Prospectus  can  be  for- 
vrarc'ed,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  130, 
Fleet-street. 

STATE  LOAN  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Baden  of  5,000,000  fls.,  to  he  reimbursed  with 
9,034.055  fls.,  in  lots  of  50,000,  40.000,  35,000,  30,000,  20,0(10  flS., 
j&c,  the  smallest  being  50  fis.— GRAND  PUBLIC  DISTRIBU- 
TION to  take  place  at  Carisruhe  on  the  1st  of  August  next  j 
official  bulletins  containing  the  result  will  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately to  every  shareholder.  Price  of  r.  single  certificate,  105. ; 
II  fors;.;  23  for  lo;.;  60  for  25/.  sterling;  payable  in  notes, 
snoney  orders,  or  remittances. — Apoly  fir  full  particulars  and 
certificates,  without  delay,  to  Moriz  I.  Stiebel,  banker,  Frank- 
fort-on-Maine.  To  save  postages,  all  letters  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Stiebel  and  Co.,  8,  Lime-street,  London,  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  attended  to. 


EOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.  — 
IMPORTANT  SCIENTIFIC  NOVELTY.  —  Dr.  POTT'S 
■PNEUMATIC  mode  of  forming  SUBMARINE  FOUNDATIONS 
^n  DEEP  WATER,  explained  in  a  Lecture  by  Dr.  Ryan,  on 
MONDAYS  and  SATURDAYS,  at  Four  o'clock,  with  the  VA- 
RIOUS INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS.  On  the  EVENINGS 
of  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  POPULAR  LEG- 
TURES  are  delivered  bv  Dr.  RYAN,  and  on  TUESDAY  and 
THURSDAY  EVENINGS,  by  Professor  BACHHOFFNER.  The 
Daily  Lectures  are  constantly  varied.  LONGBOTTOM'S 
PHYSIOSCOPE  h  OPAQUE  MICROSCOPE.  ARMSTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE,  DIVING  BELL  and  DIVER. 
NEW  DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  8fC.  &c.  The  Music  is  conducted 
by  T.  Wallis,  Mus.  Doc— Admission,  One  Shilling.  Schools, 
Half-price. 

SILVEU  PLATED  DISH  COVERS.  —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversm'iths.  14. 
Cornhill,  opposite  tbe  Bank  of  England,  Fubmit  for  choice  in 
their  Plate-rooms,  many  patterns  of  SILVER  PLATED  DISH 
COVERS,  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  from  15  to  20  guineas  the 
get,  viz.: — 


Double  Dome  Pattern. 

Size,  se  s.  d. 
■lPltd.Dish-cover,20in.5  13  fi 
'1  ,,  Dish-cover,  I8in. 4  7  6 
■2    „  Dish-covers,  14  in.  5  12    0 


The  Melon  Pattern. 

Size.  ^  s.  d. 
I  Pltd. Dish-cover, 20in. 5  17    0 

1  „     Dish-cover,  l6in. 4.  14     6 

2  „  Dish-covers,14in.6    6    0 


PerSet £l5  13    o  Per  Set £\Q  \y 

The  above  have  silver  handles  and  mountings,  and  silver 
•shields  for  engraving  the  crest  or  coat  of  arms.  A  price  current, 
'illustrated  by  drawings,  and  containing  every  information  rela- 
■tive  to  the  piirchase  of  silver  or  Sheffield  plate,  may  be  bad  on 
application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  free  of  postage,  in 
answer  to  a  paid  letter. 

TJEFINED  PLEASURE  to  LOVERS  of  BOTANY. 

-J-*^  — The  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  respectfully  informed  that 
the  splendid  WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,  which  excited  so 
much  attention  and  obtained  a  Medal  at  the  late  Chiswick  FGte, 
are  now  on  view  at  No.  33,  Argyle-strcet,  Regent- street. 

The  suggestions  of  PaoKEsson  I.indlev  have  been  earnestly 
carried  out  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Potts,  so  as  to  elicit  the 
entire  approval  of  that  eminent  authority.  The  varied  charms 
of  Nature  are  aided  by  the  gorgeous  enrichments  of  Art ;  and 
the  Invalid,  however  exalted  her  station,  may  now  enjoy  at  all 
seasons  the  beauties  of  Flora,  in  a  cabinet  rot  unworthy  places 
in  the  mobt  aristocratic  maDSions.— Agent,  Mr.  NoTxiNcnAJi. 


THE  "WORKS  OF  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  TO  BE-  PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 

On   the    1st   of    July,    in    medium  Svo,   neatly  bound,    price  Ss.       A    NEW  AND   ILLUSTRATED    EDITION  OF 

THE    WORKS    OF    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

This  interesting  Series  commenced  with  "THE  GIPSY,"  and  will  be  followed,  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  "MARY  OF 
BURGUNDY."  Each  Volume  will  comprise  a  complete  Work,  beautifully  printed  in  a  large  type,  and  will  appear  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  the  whole  carefully  revised  by  the  Author,  and  beantifuily  Illustrated, 

*'  Our  readers  will  perceive  from  these  general  observations  that  we  estimate  Mr.  James's  abilities,  as  a  romance  writer, 
highly  ;  his  works  are  lively  and  interesting,  and  animated  bv  a  spirit  of  sound  and  healthy  morality  in  feeling,  and  of 
natural  delineation  in  character,  which  we  think  will  secure  for  them  a  calm  popularity  which  will  last  beyond  the  present  day.'* 
— Ediii/iiirgh  lleview. 

Detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimens  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Piiblishers,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill,  London. 

Agents— Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh;  John  Cumming,  Dublin;  Simms  and  Dinoam,  Manchester;  William  Grapel, 
Liverpool;  and  David  Robertson,  Glasgow. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Introductory  Comments  unon  certain  Criticisms  that  have  appeared  on  the  Work, 

In  two  volumes,  post  8vo,  with  Eight  Portraits,  price  244-.,  cloth, 

A    NEW     SPIRIT     OF    THE     AGE. 

Containing  CRITICAL  ESSAYS  and  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  LITERARY  and  other  EMINENT  CHARACTERS  of  the 
f  RESKNT  TIME.     Eoitku  by  R.  H.   HORNE,  Esq. 

LONDON:    SMITH.    ELDER,   asd    CO.,    65,    CORNHILL. 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
This  dinj, 

TALES    FROM     SHAKSPEARE.      By   Chables 
Lamb  and  Miss  Lamb.    To  which  are  nowadded,  Scenes 
illustration  each  Tale.     Vol.  I. 

London:  CfiARi.K*;  Knmciit  and  Co.,  22,  Lndjrate-stTeet. 

FOR  AUTHORS  PUBLISHING. 
Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  price  2s  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  3s.,  post-free. 

ni^HE  AUTHOR'S  PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING 

i  ASSISTANT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Printing,  Correcting-,  and  Publishing  New 
Works,  compiising-— Explanations  of  the  Process  of  Printing; 
Preparation  and  Cn.lculation  of  Matiuscripts,  Punctuation, 
Choice  of  Paper,  Type,  Binding,  Illustrations,  Publishing,  Ad- 
vertising, Estimates  of  Cost  for  Large  or  Small  Editions,  &c., 
with  an  Exemplification  and  Description  of  tlie  Typograjjhical 
fliarks  used  in  the  Correction  of  the  Press. 

"Everyone  whoha^  written,  or  who  may  write  for  the  Press, 
sliould  possess  this  -woT]i.*'—^lelrupolitan. 

SAUNnsas  ant!  Ori.iiY,  Publishers,  Conduit-street. 


Just  published,  tlie  Thirteenth  Edition,   price  2s,  6d.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  PEaRY  and  Co.,  Surgeons*  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row  ;  Noble.  lOQ.  Chancery-lane ;  Crocker,  1.  Mil- 
ford-Iane,  Strand;  Ward,  103,  Strand  (opposite  ExeterHall) ; 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,Compton-st.,Soho;  Wii- 
son,  338,  Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Argyll-st),  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
itsnse,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
C'2;onisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  lis.  and  33s.  Prrry's 
P.  Ii"yiii5  optiLific  Pills  have  long  beeu  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  Dlood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  a  .d  other  deleterioiis 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  witl  [i  r  erence  veith 
or  'r-ss  ct  ^'rne  from  business,  and  can  be  ,  ,^  ui  on  ii-.  '-very 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  Qd.,  4s,  6d.,  and  lis.,  by  ail 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perrt  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  U  till  2,  and 
from  5  till  S.     On  Sunday,  from  1 0  till  12.    . 


VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
on  Sale,  and  now  offered  at  the  following  Reduced  Prices,  for 
Ready  Money,  by 

HENRY  WRIGHT,  Agricultural  and  Sporting  Library, 

51,  Haymarket. 
^TRANSACTIONS  of  the  HORTICULTURAL 
-1-  SOCIETY.  1st  Series  ;  7  volumes  4to.  Numerous  beau. 
tiful  coloured  plates.  Half-bound  Russia  tlegant,  marbled" 
edges,  gilt  backs,  &c.,  in  fine  condition;  71.  10s.  now,  published 
by  the  Society  at  22^  in  boards. 

MAUND'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  Large  paper. 
Consisting  of  Highly-finished  Representations  of  Ornamental 
Flowering  Plants;  their  History,  Culture,  &c..  from  the  com- 
mencement, in  1825,  to  July,  1843  ;  with  the  Floral  Register 
and  Auctarium.  10  volumes,  half-bound  red  Morocco  extra, 
gilt  backs;  and  7  Numbers.  10/.  15s.,  published  at  lo/.  i6s.,  in 
Numbers. 

LOUDON'S  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM;  or  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  2500  Engraviogs.  8  volumes  8vo,  cloth 
lettered,    yl.  lOs.,  published  at  10/. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  STATISTICAL  SURVEYS 
of  the  IRISH  COUNTIES;  drawn  up  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Dublin  Society.  21  vols.  8vo,  half-bound  calf  neatj  a  com- 
plete set,  and  very  scarce,  5^  15s.  6d. 

THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  June,  1832,  to  December,  1841.  17  volumes,  half- 
bound  cloth,  lettered  ;  4i.  4s  ,  published  at  7/.  lOs.  in  Numbers. 

THE      JOURNAL     of     AGRICULTURE,     and 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY,  from  the  com- 
mencement, in  1S28,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Series  in 
18i3.    60  Numbers,  in  good  condition  ;  6/.,  published  at  \U. 


On  Wednesday  next  will  be  FublisliLd,  price  6s.,  the  Fir&t  Pare 

of  the  Fifth  Volume  of 
THE  JOURNAL  OF    THE    ROYAL  AGRICUL- 

-L  TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Containing -.—Mr.  Baker:  Prize  Report  on  tbe  Farming  of 
Essex— Col.  Le  Couteur :  On  the  Jersey  {misnamed  Alderney) 
Cow— Governor  Moody  :  On  the  Tussac  Grass  of  the  Falkland 
Islands— Mr.  Cowie  :  Prize  Essay  on  Horse  and  Ox  Teams- 
Mr.  Palin  :  Prize  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Cheshire— The  Earl 
of  Lovelace  :  On  the  Growlhof  Beans  and  Cabbages— Mr.  Ran- 
dell :  On  Burnt  Clay  to  cold  and  heavy  Soils— Mr.  Parkes  :  On 
the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  Temperature  of  Soils ;  and  on  the 
quantity  of  Rain  water,  and  its  discharge  by  Drains— Mr.  Tre- 
mayne  :  On  the  Preparation  of  the  Wheat  Crop  in  Cornwall- 
Mr.  Little:  Prize  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Wiltshire— Mr. 
Curtis  :  On  the  Natural  History  and  Ecnnoray  of  Wireworms— 
Mr.  Grey:  On  Cottages  for  Farm  Labourers— Mr.  Karkeek  : 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Fat  and  Muscle— Mr.  Han- 
nara  :  Experiments  with  Manures— Mr.  Horsley :  On  AgricuL 
tural  Labourers  in  the  Lincolnshire  Wulds— Mr.  Fisher :  On 
the  Scour  in  Lambs— Sir  Charles  Buirell:  On  White  Carrots- 
General  Grey:  Agricultural  Notice  from  South  Australia— Sir 
William  Heathcole:  Experiments  with  Manures— Mr.  Rodwell : 
On  the  Italian  Rye-Grass— Dr.  Ure:  Analyses  of  Guano--Eail 
of  Essex  :  On  Salt  and  Charcoal  as  food  for  Plants.  With  com- 
munications on  the  mode  of  procuring  water  for  irrigation  in 
Affghanistan,  and  on  Mr.  Chesterman's  newly-invented  Steam 
Apparatus;  and  Appendix,  containing  Reports  of  the  Council, 
Prize-sheets  for  1845,  new  Bye-Laws  of  tlie  Society,  &c.  &c. 
John  Muiibav,  Albemarle-stieet,  London. 


p  ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

yj  JULY  13,  OF 

THE    ATHEN>£UiVI, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,' 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpekce, 

Or  Stiimjicd,  to  f;o  free  lit/  post,  Sd. 

REVIEWa  OK,  WITH  Extracts  from — 


The    Life  of  Lord    Chancellor 
Eldon,  by  HoraceTwiss.Esq. 

Travels    hi   Kordofan,  by   Ig- 
natius Vallme 

The    New    Biographical   Dic- 
tionary 

With  Shorter  Notices  of  the  following  :— 


The  Percy  Society  Publications 
Tbe  Life  of  Sir  H.  Palliser,  by 

R.  M.  Hunt.  Esq. 
Memoirs  of  Bernal  Diaz,  one 

of  the  Conquerors  of  Mexico 


Gospel  before  the  Age,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery 

False  Honour:  a  Poem 

M  ho  is  uiy  Neighbour :  a  Poem 

Ecclesiascica 

On  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  by 
R.A.  Stafford 

Guide  Books 


The  H—  Family,  by  Frederika 

Bremer 
British  Blessings:  a  Poem 
Uawthorndale     Village      Re- 
visited ;  a  Poem 
An    Outline    of    the    Various 
Social   Systems,  &c.,  which 
have  been  founded  on   tbe 
principle  of  co-operation 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS.— On   Easter   Day,   1845,  falling  on   the 
day  of  the  Full  Moon,  by  Professor 
de  Morgan. 
,,  „  Damb  Julia-va"  Berxers,  Boke  of  St, 

Albans,  a  fifth  copy 
if  „  Characters    in    "As   you    Like    it," — 

Rosalind  and  Orlando.     One  of  the 
Shakes'ieare  Series  of  Papers. 
OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP.— Mr.   Campbell's  Will  and   Circum- 
stances— New  Comet— Mr.   Prout— Edinburgh   Mooument 
and  Wavcrley  Ball— Hobhema's  Eumenides  — Mr.  Prisse. 
SOCIETIES. — Horticultural— LiXNE  AN — Microscopical. 
FINE  ARTS.— Sale  of  Mr.  Fenrice's  Pictures,  arid  Purchases 
by  tlieNation— Exhibition  at  VV£dta\i:i'*tcr  Hall :  the  -Sculp- 
ture. 
MUSIC  AND   DRAMA.— Drv  MendelsoWs   :       ■.    Walpenge's 
Night — Her    Majesty's    Theatre     (Stfft'r.iM.rij  -  Pliilharmonic 
and     Herr    Ernst's    Concerts  —  Haym-v-rket  —  Lyceum  — 
Princess's. 
MISCELLANEA.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Dr.  Daubeny's 
Reply— Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Medallion— Magnetic  TeiegrapU'"'' 
— Minevert,  &c. 
Order  The  iLthenssum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman- 


Price  Sixpence,  Ireeby  post. 

Of    Saturday  last,  July  13,    contains 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BILL— MONDAY  and  THURSDAY'S 
DEBATES— MR.  HEYWORTH'S  LETTER-THE  PRE- 
SIDENT of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE  and  the  RAILWAY 
PRESS— THE  TIMES  and  the  BILL-MR.  GLADSTONE'S 
SPEECH  and  MR.  HUDSON'S  REPLY  — LONDON  and 
BIRMINGHAM  and  GRAND  JUNCTION  ALLIANCE. 

REPORTS  of  MEETINGS— Grand  Junction— Oxford  Lines. 

OPENING  of  the  BRISTOL  and  GLOUCESTER  LINE. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paiis,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE-lhe  Slier'ourn  Viaduct 
iwi!/i  three  Engravings) 

TRAFFIC  TABLES,  CONTRACTS,  CALLS,  Sec.  Sec. 
Order  Tlie  Railway  Cbroniele  of  any  Newsvender. 

lELD  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY.  By  Joshua 
Trimmer,  F.G.S.  Author  of  "Practical  Geology  and 
Mineralogy."  Early  in  August,  Mr.  Triw,uer  proposes  mak- 
ing a  Tour  for  two  months  through  the  most  interesting- 
Geological  and  Agricultural  districts  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  ENGLAND,  in  company  with  a  few  Gentlemen  desirous 
of  acquiring  in  the  Field  a  knowledge  of  the  British  series  of 
Rocks.  Fuller  details  will  be  communicated  in  reply  to  letters 
addressed  to  him  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Geological  Society,  So- 
merset House,  London. 


MR.  HOARE'S  new  WORK  ON  THE  VINE.— On  Thursday 
next  will  bepublished,  in  one  Vol.,  12mo.,  price  5s.  cloth, 

A    DESCRIPTIVE      ACCOUNT     OF    A     NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  &  MANAGING  the  ROOTS 
op    GRAPE    VfNES,     by    Clemknt    Hoaiik,   Author  of    "A 
Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls." 
London:  Lon'g.majj,  Brown,  Greev,  and  Longmans;  and 
Fletcher  and  Co.,  Southampton. 


lyjlND  COMi'LAlNTb,  or  NERVOUSNESS. — 
-L'JL  Clergymen,  Noblemen,  and  all  who  suffer  from  ground- 
less fear,  suspicion,  inquietude,  &c.,  confusion,  blushing, 
despondency,  indecision,  irresolution,  head-ache,  vertigo,  losa 
of  memory,  delusion,  inaptitude  for  society,  study,  or  business^ 
blood  to  the  head,  restlessness,  wretchedness,  thoughts  of  self- 
injury,  &c.,  can  uow  not  only  be  relieved,  but  tranquiliised, 
madehappy,  and  cured.  The  Kev.  Dr.  WILLIS  MOSELEY, 
late  of  Cambridge  University,  after  enduring  tlie^^e  sufferings  14 
years,  discovered  their  causes,  seat,  and  a  perfect  cure;  and 
lor  25  years  has  had  no  relapse.  By  the  same  means  he  has 
cured  numerous  clergymen,  medical  men,  noblemen,  &c.  ;  and 
of  11,000  applicants,  knows  not  20  uncured  who  have  followed 
his  advice.  Numerous  testimonials  can  be  seen,  and  references 
given.  Most  get  well  in  six  weeks.  Means  of  cure  sent  to  all 
parts.  Apply  or  write.  At  home  from  11  to  3.-9,  Charlotte- 
street,  Bloomsbury.    , 


Printed  by  Wiluam  Bradbdrtj  of  Stoke  Neiyinnton,  and  Fkbdkkick  M  ullhtt 
iivAN'Sj  of  No.  7.  Churuh-row,  Sloku  NewiJl^;ton,  buih  in  the  county  cf 
Middlesex,  printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard-sireet,  in  tho  precinct  of 
■\Vliitefriars,  in  tlie  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  offico 
No  6,  Charles-street,  in  the  farish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  in  rJie 
Eaid  (-ounty,  whero  all  Advt:rti^riiiont:s  and  Communications  are  to  ba 
addrcssid  to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  July  CO,  itwi, 


THE  GARDENER! 
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AGRICULTURAL 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Sconomy  and  General  News.— TSie  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 


No.  30.-1844. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  27. 


[Price  6d. 


ATiculluralimprpvementa  - 
l^_Soc.  of  Enjiland,  IMeetinjT 
at  SomhMtnpion  -  509  a, 
American  Planis,  notes  on  - 
AmmaniH,  to  fi^  -        - 

Ants,  to  kill  .        -        - 

Asparagus,  jslt  for  -        - 

Btea,  mjiDBS^ineni  of       -        - 
llran.anlvsis  cf        "        '  ,      ' 
Iirt>msiirove  FaririPrs'  Club    - 
Emgmansi^  parviHoia 
Calendar  ofOperaiions 
Canker  in  fruit  trees 
Canion,    celebration     of  new 
¥ear  ai  .        .       -       - 

Carnation  Shiiw        -        •        - 
Cart    or    wa;;fron  for  harvest- 

purposes,  irtrniiirhs  on  - 
Chartoal,  anL-ient,  remarks  on 
Contpoat-heapa,  to  funn  ; 

Conservatirieswith  fixed  roots 
Coveiing  for  frames 
Cows,  dairy,  ivinter  food  for  • 
Cucumbprs,  riJt,'ed,f;iilu>-e  in 
Cynips  {^ueruus-peduaculi 
Driinin^i  ihorounh 
i>fes,  vegetable        .        .        - 
East  Lolhian  Husbandry 
Familiar  Botany       .        -        . 
Fi^-lree,  dwarfed 
yoreat-trees,  to  transplant    '- 

, —  to  pnino 

Fniit-trees,  canker  in      - 

lo  Slimmer  prune 

Gloucestershire,  Geo-.Agricul. 
notes  on  .        -        .        - 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar 
Gooseberiy. seeds,  to  soiv- 
Goweron  the  Scieniifi.- Pheno- 
mena of  Domestic  Life,  rev. 
drape  Oak-gall 
Gcavel  Wdlks,  to  Ibrm 

—  to  kill  iMosson 
Green  Tea*  of  commerce 
Guano,  African,  sale  of 

—  —        analysis  of     - 
Heaihs,  lelect 

Heating,  p)cin  of,  at  Polmaise 


INDEX. 

Il..rtIcuNural  Societies  -  504  a 
Hybrid  F^rna  -  -  -  500,  i 
Ii-e-howses,  to  construct  -  5"S  b 
LieliamMJHlis  -  -  -  506  c 
Leaves  ivet.  action  of  the  sun  on  439  a 
illanures,  apiilication  of  -  5U  a 
bnne-duBt  as,    for  Straw- 
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Hall  : 


505  c 
612  6 


r-colour 


Moon,  influence  of  on  pi 
Jtorphology  -  -  501  a,  -  505  b 
Moss  on  [;r»vel-walka,  to  kill  fi(i3  c 
Myrrli  and  Frankincense  -  5nti  c 
IPS,  hardiness  nt  -  -  505  i 
Zealand,  horticu'ture  in  60?  a 
Opinions,  differences  of 
"puntia     Tuna,       wati 

«ony,  lonpevity  of 
Pears,  new  varieties 

—  quick  Erowth  of 
Pelargonium,  spot  on 
Pine-applc.i,  culture  of 

—  suil  for 
Flant-brokprs  -  -  -    5U2  c 
Plants,  influence  of  the  moon  on  502  c 


505  i 


50:i  b 


to  accli.i 
Pot  pourri,  receipt  for  m^kins 
Rabbits,  Kame-l.iws  re^pectioK 
Rats,  to  dt'siroy  -  -  - 
Rooks  -  -  -  -  - 
Roots,  action  of  -  -  - 
Scotch  Fir,  curious  growth  cf 
Seeds,  vitality  of  - 
bhrubSj    to    keep     from 


503 
60U  b 
513  b 
504:6 


nd 


South  London  Floricult.  Snc.  505  c 
Spot  on  the  Pelargonium  .  -  504  i 
Stipa  pennata  -        -        -    60  in 

Strawberries,  hone-dust  for  505  c 
Summer  piuninji  -        -     6U2  a 

Swans,  pinioninfjof  -        -    604  6 

U'ater-colourfiom  the  Cactus  505  b 
■U'aier.  hard  -  -  -  -  505  a 
Water  meadows  -  -  -  518  J 
Whitnfy-s  Composition  -    504  c 

Vegetable  pheni>mi;niiu  ,     5o5  b 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1844. 


C 

NURSERYMEN  AND    FLORISTS  TO    HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

YOUELL  AND  CO. 's  splendid  aad  extensive  Collection  ot  CARNATIONS.   PICOTEES,   and  FUCHSIAS 
is  now  in  Bloom,  to  which  Ihey  hcg  to  invite  the  attentiun  of  Amateurs  and  others.     Upwards  of  300i)  pots  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  will  be  stagerl.  comprising-  all  the  leading  varieties  in  caliivation,  and  embracing  several  new  Picotees  of  tiie  highest 
merit,  raised  by  tiie  Rev.  J.  Burroughes,  ol   Lingwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  to  wliich  first-class  Prizes  have  already  been  awarded. 
Steamers   from    London    Bruige   and    St.  Katlienne's  Wharf  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  6  o'clock.     Coaches 
from  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch-street,  yid  Eastern  Counties  Railway  every  morning  and  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  2%  18-14. 


THE  BEST  24  VERBENAS  EVER  OFFERED,  for  215.,  or 
TWELVE  for  12s. 

GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  offer  the  following 
splendid  VERBENAS,  which  comprise  the  choicest  va- 
rieties of  the  season;  they  wore  shown  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  London,  and  much  admired  for  their  distinct  colours 
and  fine  form;  they  ulao  ohtdned  the  first  prize.  Smith's 
Arrav,  Excelsa,  Delicata,  Striata.  Parson's  Beauty  Supreme, 
Atro  sanguinea,  Celestina,  Princess  Alice,  Miller's  Blue  Queen, 
Zeuxis,  Youell's  Brilliant,  MonnicU,  Surprise,  Elegance.  White's 
Wonder,  Variabilis,  Surprise,  Modesty,  Simperii.  Orange  Per- 
fection, Howardii,  Variegatus,  Poulii,  Inijramii.  Ignea,  Ig- 
nescens,  Van  Gentii,  Hislopeana,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Renown, 
Boule  de  Feu,  Stewartii,  Princess  Royal. 

TolUngton  Nursery,  Hornsey-road.  Islington,  near  London. 


THE    COUNCIL 

OF   THE 

Horticultural  Society  of  laondon 

HAVING  ascertained  that  a  very  large  n  umb  er  the 
Exh'bition  Tickets  of  the  present  season  have  not  been 
used,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  weather  of  the 
13th— the  last  day  fixed  fur  the  Exhibitions  ;  and 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DiiVONSHIRE, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  having  most  kindly  offered  again 
to  throw  open  t!ie  grounds  of  Chiswick  llouje, 

WOTICE   IS   HEREBY  GIVEN 

That  there  v.-ill  be  nn  WEoMiisnAV,  the  aist  of  July,  a 
MUSICAL  PROMENADE  in  the  Societj's  Garden,  at  which 
the  unused  Tickets  of  the  present  season  will  he  received. 
Other  Tickets  fur  the  occasion  will  be  issued  till  the  30th  inst., 
at  this  Ofiice,  price  3s.  Qd.  each,  or  at  the  Garden  on  the  31-st 
inst.,  at  5s.  each;  under  tlie  regulations  r.lready  in  fores  for 
governing  admission  to  the  Exriibitinns  at  the  Garden.  The 
iieual  reireshmenls  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gunter.— 
L'l,  Regent-street. 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE 

MILITARY    BANDS 

JX  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
Juhj  31,  1844  (wealhcr  permitti/ii^). 
TnK  Bands  of  tlie  1st  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
Coldstrcams,  Fusihers,  Royal  Artillery,  and  Sappers  and  Miners, 
■will  take  Ihcir  stations  in  the  Society's  Garden  by  1  o'clock, 
when  the  five  first  will  commence  playing  as  usual,  and  the 
Sappers  and  Miners  will  proceed  at  once  to  their  pcsilion  at  the 
Hake  of  Devonshire's.  At  20  minutes  to  2  p.m.  the  Bands  in 
the  Society's  Garden  will  march  from  their  several  stations  to 
an  orchestra  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  they  will  play  the 
Oeerture  to  Zati.pa.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  tiie  Cold- 
streams  and  Koj  ai  Hdrse  Guards  will  file  off  in  two  divisions 
into  the  Grounds  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
lit  Life  Guards,  Artillery,  and  Fubilicra  will  remain  in  the 
Society's  Garden.  At  half-past  3  o'clock  tlie  1st  Life  Guards, 
Fmilicrs,  -tnd  Royal  Artillery  will  move  into  the  Grounds  of 
Cliiswick  House,  where  all  the  Bands  will  collect  and  play  the 
March  in  Obenm.  Alter  this  the  Bands  will  resume  their 
fdrmer  stations.  Shortly  after  5  p.m.  the  Bands  in  the  I>nke  of 
Devonshire's  GroundB  will  march  back  to  the  Society's  Garden 
fn  two  division'^,  and  joining  the  Artillery,  Life  Guards,  and 
Faflillerft,  the  whole  will  again  collect  iti  tlie  orchestra.  Thus 
DDited,  Ihe  Bftnds  will  play  the  March  Trmmphale  nf  Ries,  the 
Orerture  to  f'ra  Viavolo,  and  the  I'rinc:  nf  Walca's  March,  by 
Costa,  the  whole  concluding  with  Ood  Saw  the  Queen,  as  newly 
anatiged  by  CobIb.  At  the  conchiHion  of  ihonc  pieces  the  Bands 
will  qutt  the  Garden.  In  the  intervals  between  the  concerted 
pieces  the  Btrnds  will  pl-iy  separately,  »n  usual,  in  all  cases, 
"When  the  B>nd>i  move  from  place  to  place,  they  will  march, 
jilayini:  tho  liritUh  Grendtliera  in  E  flat. 
*•*  The  concerted  pieces  will  be  conducted  alternately  by  the 

Bandmaster*  of  tlift  five  principal  Handw. 

r I iUMJERGIA  CllRYSUl'S.  ' 

\J^  SKIPwVING,  NuUSKItY  AND  SliBOSMAN,  Wal- 
'  '  •  t^in,  near  Liverpool,  bcg»  to  offer  the  above  new  and 
splendid  Climber,  lurpa  liiiig  in  beauty  all  otherftof  the  gcnui 
yet  Introducid.  It  Is  a  native  of  Sierra  Lconc ;  a  perennial  oI 
ttront;  fend  rthrubby  habit,  and  a  free  bloomir.  Colour,  dozzllng 
pnrpic,  wiUi  rich  yellow  vye.  Raised  »t  KnoWftKy  Unll,  from 
seed  impuiicd  by  the  Right  Hon.  tuc  Earl  of  Dcihy,  und  prc- 
«cnUd  to  W.  S.  byhU  lordship.  Plants  aic  now  ready  tu  be 
scot  out  at  10«.  (id.  ciich* 

Ordei*  accijmpanicd  with  a  remittance  or  a  rcnprclablc 
reference,  will  he  fnitbfally  and  promptly  executed.— Walton 
Knrserv.  i.lth  .'nly,  jHti.  _ 

^ H FLLiMi' ft  HV  ^-EN"UAUbAUK..— Thm  nionlh  und 
^  part  of  Ai)C<i»t  hcio^  the  time  to  sow  Cabba^fc  Heed  (or  ihe 
Autumn  and  spring  Plantinfp,  J.  ft  8.  SHILLING  having  alitllc 
Seed  left  i>f  tho  above  very  superior  kind,  which  they  highly 
rec'immend  to  ttio«c  who  have  not  nlrtady  trltd  It— htR  lo  nfici 
ft  to  the  Ftihlie  KCuttttWy,  in  lt;ilf  oz.  pucketi*,  pontage  free,  nt 
3«.  Ci/.  each,  on  the  receipt  nf  poilaifo  ftlumpMor  a  I'oa't.Lfii'je 
Dfdcr.— >t>jtliwanit;ro'  NuiacrUii  Oulham,  Hants, 


FUCHSIAS. 

W  MILLER'S  Splendid  Collection  of  the  above 
•  beautiful  tribe  of  Plants  are  now  in  full  bloom,  com- 
prising all  the  new  varieties  sent  out  this  season,  beside  a 
number  ot  Seedlings  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery,  Rams- 
gate.— Admission  Gratis  (Sonilay  excepted).  July  24,  1844. 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD 
SUSSEX. 
SUPERB  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS,  VERBENAS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  ofl'ering  the  following  selectioa  of  the  above,  in  fine 
condition  for  autumnal  flowering,  strong  plants  of  which  are 
now  ready  for  sending  out. 

FUCHSIAS. 


d.  each. — s.  d. 

6    King  John  (Hally)  .        .36 
(3     LinQlevana  (Y-'uell)        .     5     0 
6     London  Rival  (G.  Smith)    5     0 
Mar-iuata  (HaUy)  .     2     6 

Neptune  (Siiiith}  .  .50 
Reflexa  (do.)  .  -50 
Vesta  ((/o.)        .         .50 

Wat  Tyler  (Hally)  .  .  3  6 
at  12^.  per  dizen,  the  selection 
or  one  pbint  of  each  for  20s.  i — 
Alata,  Belliana,  Britannia,  Brockraanii,  Champion,  Cormackii, 
Defiance,  Ecliiise,  Enchantress,  Eppsii,  Exoniensis,  King, 
Laneii,  Majestica  (Smith's),  Nobilissima,  Paragon,  Pulcherrima, 
Kogersiana,  Robusta,  Smithii,  Snectabilis.  Stanwelliana.Trans- 
parens.  Victory.  Aud  as  under,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is 
left  to  themselves. 

12  Extra  fine  varieties  for 9s. 

25        Do.  do.  iGs. 

50        Do.  do.  3?s. 

PETUNIAS. 


each  .—s. 
Attractor  (Standish)  .  7 
Boydii  (Hally)  .         .     3 

Colossus  (Standish)  .  7 
Conductor  (do.)  .  .  5 
Coronet  (Smith's)  .  .  5 
Expansa  (do.)  .  .  5 
Fair  Helen  (Hally)  .     3 

Gpgantea  (Smith)    .        .    7 
Also  the    under-named, 
being  left  to  the  purchaser 


eacli.- 

Formnsissima  (Smith's) 
Kentish  Beauty    (do.) 
Lady  Hope  (do.) 


each. — s.  d. 
LadyoftheLake(Smith's)  i  (J 
Magna  Purpurea  (do.)  1  6 
Punctata  (Miller's)  .     1     6 


Fine  named  varieties  at  G5.  per  dozen,  when  the  selection  of 
sorts  is  lelt  to  W.  W.  &  Son. 

VERBENAS. 


each.' 

Adonis  (Croft)  .         .26 

Azurea      graudiflora  — 

(Stewart's)  .  .  .26 
Airay  (Smith's)  .  .  U  6 
Blue  Queen  (Miller's)  .  3  6 
BrilUant  (Youell's)  .  3  6 
Carnea  superba(Stewart's)  3  6 
Defiance  (Girling's)         .     2     6 


each.— s,  rf. 

Delicata  (Smith's) 
Elegatis  (Youell's)  .     2     6 

Excelsa  (Smith's)  .  .26 
Monarch  (Yuuell's)  .  2  C 
Queen    of    the    Whites 

(StewP.rl's)  .         .         .26 
Surprise  (Youell's)  .     2     6 

Ze\ixis  (Miller's)  "     " 


Also  the  following  fine  varieties,  at  Qs.  per  dozen,  the  selec- 
tion being  left  to  the  purchaser,  or  one  i>l;uit  of  each  for  \2s. : — 
Amcthystina,  Barnsii,  Beauty,  Bisliopii,  Boulc  dc  feu,  Brides- 
maid, Burleyana,  Fortune-teller.  Harlequin,  Howardiana,  Joan 
of  Arc,  Laconii,  Minstrel  Boy,  Renown,  Rival  King,  Speciosa, 
'I'aglioni,  White  Perfeclion. 

W.  W.  &  Son  have  also  on  hand  an  extensive  collection  ot 
Camellias,  Miscellaneous  Plants,  &c.,  priced  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  liad  on  apijlicaVion. 

*»*  Agentti  by  appointment  for  the  sale  of  WHITNEY'S 
TRANSPARENT  COMPOSITION,  for  covering  Greenhouses, 
Frames,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles— pints  'is.  Gd.,  quarts,  4s.  dd.  each, 
wifh  printfd  direcHons  fir  use.  


'1''     AND  J.   BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 

-^  •  York,  beg  to  ofi'er  to  the  public  strong  plants  of  the  fol- 
lowing newand  rare  species  ;— Achimenes  picta,  lOfi.  Qd.;  Aris- 
tolochia  gigas,  lOs.  dd. ;  Lisianthus  ni^rescens,  (small)  2s.  6rf. 

T.  and  J.  B.  Iiave  also  a  good  stock  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus, 
Phlox  picta,  Van  Houttii  and  bicolor,  Is.  Grf.  each  ;  Achimenes 
hirsula,  2s.  (id. ;  and  Pentstemon  Murravana,  2s.  6rf. 


MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  are  now  sending  out 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  the  following  very  desirable 
Plants  for  bedding  out,  &c.  :  — 

Angelonia  grandiflora,  Qs.  per  doz. 
Verbenas,  1 2  best  new  sorts,  Gs.  per  doz. 
'i'orenia  scatira,  6s.  per  doz. 
Petunia  punctata,  c)s,  per  doz. 

Do.,        three  new  Seedlings,  superior  varieties.  Is.  each. 
Scutelaria  splendens,  Qs.  per  d.  z. 
Phlox  Drummoiidii,4s.  per  doz. 
Lantana  ciocea  speciosa,  Qs.  per  doz. 
Fuclisias,  all  the  leading  varieties,  9s.  and  12s.  per  doz. 
Rosa  Devoniensis,  12s.  per  doz. 
Yellow  China  Rose  .         ."] 

White    dn.        do.  .        .  Igs.  per  doz. 

Smith's  Yellow  Noisette  Rose  J 

Fine  new  Buff  Rose,  "  Eliza  Sauvage,"  ISs.  per  doz. 
Fine  new  Yellow  Carnations,  3s.  per  pair. 
Chrysanthemums,  newest  anil  best  vars.  by  name,  9s.  p.  dz. 
Bouvardias,  four  varieties,  6s.  per  doz.  .  -., 

(Tne  above  plants  can  be  sent  Post-free.)  .' 

Fine  blooming  plants  of  Achimenes  grandiflora,  longiflora, 

peduncalata  rosea,  and  hirsuta,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz. 
Gesnera  zebrina  and  elungata,  is.  each. 
Do,  tubiflora,  fine  new  white,  2s.  Qd.  each. 

Cape  Jasmines,  I2s.  and  ISs.  per  doz. 
Fine   plants    of    Double    White   and    other    new  sorts    of 

Camellias,  well  set  for  bloum,  28.^.  per  doz. 
Fine   Cineraria,    Calceol^-ria,   and  choice    Geranium  Seed, 

Js.  6(Z.  per  pack^jt.— Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 


NEW  SEEDS. 

J.  G.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  I  and  4,  Eyre-street- 
bill,  Hatton  Garden,  Loudon,  in  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  derived  (during  his  Uie  jnurney)  from  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  Seeds  he  liad  sent  out  during  tiie  past  season,  begs  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  iie  has  had  Irom  the 
Country  Trade,  and  to  inform  them  that  he  lias  just  received 
the  Undermentioned  New  Seeus  from  his  Growers,  the  whole 
of  which  he  can  warrant  genuine,  being  from  his  own  trans- 
planted stocks:  — 


Early  Stubble  Turnip,        s 

per  bush.  21 

,,    Stone  do,  ,,    21 

True  White  Globe  do. ,,    21 

,.     Green  do.  do       „     21 

„  White  Rnunddo.,,     18 

,,  Green  do.  do.        „    l6 

,,  Red  do.  do.  ,,     20 

,,  White  Norfolk  do.,,    IS 

Date's  Hybrid  Turnip    „  24 

Purple-topScolch  do.   ,,  26 

Waite's       Incomparable 

Cabbage,  per  lb.     4 

Hay's  Early  Dwarf  ditto. 

per  lb.  2 
Hope  Cabbage,  per  lb,  2 
And  all  other  sorts,    N.B.— 


Large  Yoik  do.,  Superior  s.  d. 
Early   Dwf.  York    do.. 
Nonpareil  do..  Emperor 
do.,  Sugarloaf  do.,  per 
cwt.  .         .         ^3     S     0 

0     Red  Dutch  Cabbage  p.lb.  2     8 
0    Early  Cauliflower  ,,    6,6 

Bath  Cos  Lettuce  „     5     0 

Brown  Dutch  do.  ,,2     0 

New  Hardy    Green    Cos 

ditto,  per  lb  5    0 

Hardy  Green  Cabb.,  do.    2    6 
Lisbon  Onion  ,,19 

White  Spanish  do.,       ,,2     3 
Green  Curled  Endive    ,,3     0 

■The  above  prices  are  for  cash  only. 


NLW    l'A^»Y-al!-^•-D 

WILLUM  CLiVRK,  25,  Bisliops?nte-street  Within, 
London,  is  now  sending  out  SEED  just  gathered,  war- 
ranted  (rom  the  best  flowers,  andean  confidently  recommend  the 
same,  knowing  ihc  kinds  collected  from.  In  piipcrn  of  2/;.  Gd. 
and  0«.  each.  Also  J.  II,  Cox,  Ksq.'H  suiicrb  PlCOlEli-SEED, 
Us.  per  paper.  Very  fine  Calccolarlii  from  the  lirnt  llowcrM,  \a. 
and  2k.  per  paper.  Cineraria,  from  isbent  variciicH,  is.  per  paper. 
Geranium,  fine  mixed,  \a.  per  paper.    May  be  had,  on  rccuipt  of 

aPoftt-officc  order. ^ 

ORCIIIDACKOUS    PLANTS. 

LOUIS  VAN  iiOUTTE,  Horticultuiiist  to  Tiric 
Kino,  brt;Hlf'avc  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public  In  gene- 
ral, thnt  the  PartH  No.  i:i,  14,  15,  and  16,  of  his  Gcnoral  Cata- 
logue, with  tire  prices  of  ihc  Plants  and  Hecd*t  ready  lor  sale  at 
hlH  Kntahlishment  at  Ghent  in  Bulgium,  may  bo  obtained  on 
n[tptlcatlon  to  Mr.  Gi;o.  Raiiw,  Crmccnt,  MInorlOH,  London, 
L.  V.  K,  woald  willingly  ta*co  Orchldncs  in  exehamrc  to  any 
nmonnt,  on  the  pnrty  propohlng  such  nn  excliongt!  giving  him 
a  c^rrttt  sttttnmcnt  of  ihe  price  and  utrcngth  of  tho  OrcbidccM. 
Note— All  Lclta-tt  to  Bcltiiuni  muat  be  post- paid. 


NEW    THUNBERGIAS— ALATA     SUPERBA   AND    AURAN 
TIACA  SUPERBA. 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  tespectfully  to  call  atte.ition 
^  to  his  Advertisements  in  the  two  last  weeks'  Chronicles 
relating  to  the  above  two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Thun- 
bcrgias,  &c.,  which  he  will  begin  sending  out  on  the  1st  of 
August  (they  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at  the  Nursery,  or  blooms 
will  be  forwarded  on  application,  containing  8  postage  stamps). 

***  Agent  for  Potter's^Guano,  Humphreys's  Compound,  and 
Whitney's  Transparent  Composition. 

Clarenilon  Nursery,  Cainberwcll,  London,  July  26,  184J. 

MAGICAL  EFFECT  ON  FLOWERS.— 
aardcners'  ChrumrJe,  April  27th.— "I  cannot  speak  of 
POTTIiR'S  LIQUID  GUANO  in  adequate  terms  of  praise.  I 
tried  it  on  Hyacinths,  and  other  Flowers.  The  cflect  was 
magical.  My  fiowcrs  were  the  finest  I  ever  beheld,  and  they 
preserved  their  beauty  nearly  double  their  usual  time."— 
W.  Kidd,  Hammersmith. 

"  I  write  to  deaciibe  the  wonderful  efTicacy  of  POTTER'S 
LIQUID  GUANO  ;  Peas, Onions,  and  AHpariiguH  h-ave  been  sin- 
gulurly  impnivcd  hyit.  People  cunc  to  adrtiiro  the  appear- 
ance uf  the  garden."— See  Chninivli:,  p.  4o6.  _ 

*#*  licware  of  an  incllicacions  imitation.  Sec  Chronicle,  p. 
jofi— "  Humphreya's  Compomni." 

Sold  by  mostChcmiHts  and  Seedhmen. 

Factory,  28,  Upper  Fore-streot,  Lamboth.  

T  YNDON'S    PATENT    SPADE.— Sold  by  Grbtsn 

Xj  iindCoNsTAiii.K.  Ironmonger!!,  ail,  King  Willlam-«t.,  Lon- 
don-bnili:e.  Horiiculturul  Tool  ClmHtii,  Bright  Lndlia'  Spades, 
Moncy'H  Patent  Watyr  PotH,  Lord  Venioii'B  Pulunt  Hot:n,  wiLu 
aE«'icraltt»BOitnicntof  Gtirdon  IniplcmcntB. 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATINl^ 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING- HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin. 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  BAtJ-iiv  having:  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  theerection  ol 
apparatus  tor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suer^ented  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  ouiy  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  thcchar^re.  They 
have  erected  a|iparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  tlorticultural  Societyol  London,  inexccuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailrv  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  BuildingsandSashcs.and  invitenoblemen,t:entle- 
men,  and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Hotborn,  wherethey  haverheopportunity  of 
exhibiting,  among?'  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  tpparatus.or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued lupply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  com  olete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curviU- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Ba  ilby  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceouf-  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  I  etiuired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


GUANO. —  For  Sale,  in  bags  of  1  cwt.  each;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qunlities  of  Guano 
imported  fr'»ni  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmnst 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  01 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Giiann,  furnished  hy  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Lurge  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  Ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quanliiies  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  25,  Billiter-sfreet  j  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cast. — Ajiply  to 
James  Clark,  24,  Billiter-strcet. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  6!,  Gracechurch-streei, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged, ^n  heating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists In  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  upon  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  over  every  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental  in  appe  irance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  o( 
employins- this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Ma.  Renhle 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  he  forwarded  ucon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACR  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict..  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 
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BnnBiDOB  and  Hbalt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  (hat  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment ul  their  new  Boiler  and  l-^'urnace  Doors.  In  very  numtrous 
case-  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  iiKiy  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidoic  and  Heai.y 
refer  tliem  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens.  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Gi.KNjiiNNiNG,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhuod,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices : — 


Plain 
Boiler. 


5£ 


in.     £  s. 

10  I  1  6 
Kli.herl 
Boiler. 

10 


2  16 

3  111 


S4       8   15 


50 


-:  3- 


7  0 


35  0 


7    6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

Goo  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
f  Warm  a  grap- 
■i  ery  35ft.  long, 
Landapit  50tt. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more. 


If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantitirs  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried '»y  enlarging  or  conlrading  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  donr.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
With  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  wh^t  is  correct. 


GUANO  (  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,   BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ano  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J    MYERS  ANo    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  thuir  Agents, 

COIESWOH  IH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON* 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  Ik  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL 
47,  Lime-street.  Jul\  26.  18J4. 


■TURNIP  SEASON. 

C^UANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's),  RAPE.  DUST 
J  BONE-DUSr,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  ami  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  h«d  on  the  best 
terms,  cit  Mark  I'othhfig!  m,,  »n.  Uuuer  T'lames-stieet, 


GUANO. —  Having  been  apfiointeii  agents  for  some  of 
the  largest  Importers,  we  will  be  happy  to  treat  with  Mer 
chants  or  Consumers,  for  delivery  at  any  Port  or  Inland  Town  in 
the  kingdom,  at  such  seasons  of  the  year  as  may  be  desired. 
Ordtrs  from  houses  for  the  Continent  will  also  receive  prompt  at- 
tention, and  every  I'aciliiy  for  delivery.  As  we  sell  cargoes  direut 
from  the  place  of  loading,  an  unadulterated  article,  in  either  large 
or  small  qiiiintities,  m;iy  be  relied  on— a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance 10  country  dealers,  whose  interest  is  to  secure  the  farmer's 
contidence.  Commissioned  agents  :  CHerhino,  Bue"Jkss,  &  Co., 
64,  Cornliill,  Londonj  G.  and  A.  Herring,  South,  John-street, 
Liverpool. 


TURNIP  SOWING.  —  BRAIN'S  ENGLISH 
GU^NO  MANURE.— This  powerful  Manure  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  Analysis  by  some  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  much  stronger,  and  to  possess  more  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, than  the  very  best  samples  of  fcjreign  brought  to  this 
country.  Price  Ql.  per  ton  ;  no  charge  for  sacks,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge  to  any  wharf,  railway,  or  waggon-office  in  town. 
— Address,  Fredkrick  Brain,  Guano  Works,  Thomas-street, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road.  London. 

N,8. —  Directions  for  use  sent  with  all  orders. 


]\/TANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Ckro- 
itX   nicle  must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 

there  of   the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 

carriedon  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 

communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 

tion  of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Faimers  to  his  method 

of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  ariicle  is  secured. 

Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 

purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 

article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 
Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 

forwarding. 
A  register  will    be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 

Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 


Bones . 


Price-current,  London,  June  12, 1844: 


p.  ton  £4  Ifls.  Orf 


„    crushed, 5^.105. to  6    0    0 
,,     calcined  .         .     7     0     0 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia    .         .     p.cwt.  2  16     0 
Guano,Peruvian,p.tn.ll    0    0 
„      Ichaboe       ,.900 
Gypsum  .         ;         ,,200 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14    9 

Wm.  Northcott,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


Nitrate  of  Potash    ,,£1     4s.  6d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0 

Rape  Cakes      .  p.ton4  15 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,9    0 

„     Glauber         ,,70 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  16s. too  17 


TMPORTANT  to  AGRICULTURISTS.— Analyses 
A  of  Soils,  Manures,  and  all  Agricultural  Products, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Analytical  Chemist  (late  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution),  with  the  view  of  asccrtaming 
whether  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  grow  any  particular 
crop  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  also  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general. 

Gentlemen  Instructed  in  Agricultural  Chemistry;  the  Course 
will  comprehend  the  Elements  of  Analysis. 
No.  5a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Gwano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  Theyconlain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength  ;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  tlie  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  WlizcI,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  tlie  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10^   per  ton,  or  12^.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fothkhgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Halle-tt,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Elackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry; 
Suflblk,  Mr.  W.  RnviNS,  Yoxford ;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
and  Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 


''BANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID    and    CLOTH, 

-*-  a  Substitute  for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes.— The 
Vitreous  Cloth  proves  its  superiority  over  Glass,  by  producing 
the  lipht  most  suitable  to  vegetation,  sunerseding  the  neces- 
sity of  any  shading,  preserving  a  healthy  moisture  on  the 
[ilant,  retaining  its  blnom  to  a  more  lengthened  period,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  not  requiring  so  much  attention.  The  above  (re- 
taining heat)  is  preferable  to  Glass  for  Hothouses,  &c.,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  maintained  with  less  fuel.  It  is 
equally  applicable  as  a  covering  for  Fruit-trees,  preserving 
ihem  from  frost,  blight,  and  excessive  heat.  The  Vitreous 
Cloth,  made  by  machinery,  is  much  superior  to  any  prepared  in 
a  different  manner.  By  the  use  of  the  Vitreous  fluid,  the  Cloth 
(alter  lengthened  service)  may  be  renewed. 

The  Fluid  sold  in  bottles  2s.  6d.  find  4s.  6d.  The  Cloth  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  per  yard.  Manufactured  by  N.  W.  Tann'kr,  Chemist, 
Exeter.  Agents  for  Exeter  and  vicinity,  Messrs,  Lucombe, 
PiNCK  &  Co.,  Exeter  Nursery. 

I'o  Mr.  N.  W.  Ta?iner— Sir,  we  have  used  your  prepared 
Cloth,  and  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  whilst  the  light 
admitted  through  it  is  very  suitable  to  vegetation,  there  has 
been  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any  extras-hading  during 
the  very  clear,  bright  weather  which  we  have  so  long  expe- 
rienced ;  this  we  corisider  an  important  point.  Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)  LucoMBK,  Pinck,  &  Co.,  Exeter  Nursery. 

June  21,  1844.  *»*  Respectable  Agents  required. 


UIJU 


XJ  AY  MAKING      SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,     and 

*  A  others  who  may  require  the  assistance  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  early  to  the  London  Dep6t, 
No.  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  mav  he  inspected.— Catalogues  of  Agricultural 
implements  and  Macmnery  may  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY  OF 

IRELAND. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CATTLE  SHOW  OF  IRELAND. 

'T'HE    SOCIETY'S    THIRD    GREAT  AGRICUL- 

-L  TURAL  MEETING,  and  Exhibition  of  Breeding  and  Fat 
Stock.  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Flax,  Wool,  Butter,  and  Agricultural 
Implements,  &c,,  open  for  General  Competition  will  take  place  on 
AVednesday  and  Thursday,  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  Augustnext, 
at  the  COBOURG  GARDENS,  Harcourt  street,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

Wednesday,  the  1st  of  August,  will  be  the  last  day  for  serving 
Notices  of  entry  for  Stock,  &:c.,  and  Premium  Sheets,  and  Blank 
Forms  of  Entry  can  be  had,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Society's  Rooms,  37,  Upper  Sackville-street,  by  whom  they  will 
be  forwarded. 

All  Persons  desirous  of  exhibiting  Farming  and  Agricultural 
Implements  are  requested  to  send  in  List^  and  Descriptions  of  the 
different  articles  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August, 
in  order  that  tliev  might  be  published  in  full  in  the  Catalogue. 

THE  FIRST  OR  COUNCIL  DINNER  will  take  place  in  the 
Round  Room  of  the  Rotunda,  on  AVednesday,  the  First  Day  of 
the  Show,  when  the  Marquess  of  Downshire',  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  will  preside. 

THE  GRAND  BANQUET  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
of  August,  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins's-street,  on  which  oc- 
casion His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  President  of  the  Society, 
supported  by  the  ditFerent  Noblemen,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  will  fill  the  Chair.  The  Dress  Boxes  will  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  Ladies. 

The  Premiums  to  be  distribu'.ed  on  this  occasion  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  One  THOusAsn  Pounds,  and  every  facility  will  be 
given  to  the  Exhibitors  of  Stock  and  Implements. 

The  Agricultural  Challiinok  Cup,  Value  Onb  HuNnnHD 
Sovereigns,  and  now  held  by  Geo.  A.  Grey,  Esq.,  by  his  Short 
Horned  Bull,  Recruit,  will  be  also  challenged  at  the  Meeting. 

There  will  be  an  Auction  of  Stock  in  the  Show  Yard  after  the 
Show. 

Places  at  the  different  entertainments  will  be  specially  reserved 
for  strangers  attending  the  Meeting. 

The  Society's  Annual  Report  for  1S43,  and  first  part  of  its 
Transactions,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained 
bymembers  free,  or  by  non-subscribers  at  One  Shilling  a  Number, 
on  apjilication  to  Messrs.  Curry  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Frazer,  Edin- 
burgh; and  Longman,  London,  the  Society's  publishers,  who  are 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  circulation  all  through 
the  Kingdom.        By  Order,  Edwaed  Bullkn,  Secretary. 

Society's  Rooms,  37,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  N'lbility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Ro'fing  and  Cnvering  to  sides  of  Ffirm  Buildings  j  its  advan- 
tages are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  j.  CaoGGON,  8,  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-st.,  London, 


70.  STRAND,  LONDON. 

RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
Sic.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Ruyal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jt-ts  fixed  on  the  premises  fnr 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.     Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steamship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  &  Pek- 
Rixs's  Worcesiershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasuie  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       James  Hosken." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  andPerrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup;  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
lonif-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Nuviilund  Mititary  Gazette,  April  8.  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins» 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farrincdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  Londonj 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


PRESERVES  and  CONFECTIONERY.  —  The 
superiority  of  BETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY  for  PRE- 
SERVES and  CON  FECTIONERY,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
prererred  to  any  other i.piri thy  the  most  exteUNive  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONERS  in  the  METROPOLIS  ;  forfortltying  Home- 
made Wines  it  is  invaluable;  as  an  Ordinary  Beverage  it  is 
congenial  to  the  most  delicate  constiiuiions  ;  and,  as  a  Medical 
Stimulant,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  bilious  or 
dyspeptic  habits.  Quantities  of  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  sup- 
plied at  the  Distillery,  7,  Smithfield  Bars,  iu  Stone  Jars,  at  i8s. 
per  Gallon,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  Jar;  and  in  Glass 
Bottles,  at  2i)s.  per  Gallon,  Bottles  and  Case  included. 

CONSUMERS  of  BRANDY  are  resi»ectfully  informed,  that 
J.  T.  BET  IS,  JuN.,  and  Co.,  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
BOTTLED  BRANDY  that  is  not  protected  against  fraudulent 
substitution,  by  the  PATENT  METALLIC  CAPSULES,  made 
of  pure  and  solid  metal  {not  tin-foil),  embossed  with  the  words 
'■  Betts's  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Smithfield  Bars,"  to  which  attention 
is  especiiilly  directed. 


FARMING  INVESTMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

TO  LET  ON  LEASE  tor  a  long  term,  io  the  de- 
partment of  Soane  and  Goire,  a  FARM  of  1250  ACRES, 
more  than  half  consisting  of  Meadow  Land,  watered  by  two  rivers. 
Situated  about  seven  miles  from  a  principal  Town  of  11,000  Inha- 
bitants, and  traversed  by  a  main  road  through  its  broadest  extent. 
The  annual  rental  of  the  Arable  Land,  to  be  let  at  the  rate  of  8f., 
(6s.  8d.)  per  acre;  the  Pasture  Land  at  the  rate  of  COI  (2/.  8s.  4d.) 
If  preferred  by  the  occupant,  the  uncut  standing  Grass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  20f.  (16i'.  6d.)  for  500  kilograms  (1000  pounds 
weight),  for  the  first  crop,  and  at  the  rate  of  lOf.  (8k.  4d.)  for  the 
2d  and  3d  crops.  The  Proprietor  would  erect,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  out-buildings  required. 

For  further  particulars,  application  to  he  made  in  London  to 
G.  B.,  personally,  oi  by  letter,  No.  U,  Manchester- street,  Man- 
chester-square. 
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VOODLANDS  NURSERY.  Maresfielri,  near  Ucivfielcl    Sus'^e 

— -..-  . . .^^^^m\r^^^^:^u^--~^  < 

TT;'M.    wood    and     son,    l^ivin^    purchased    the 

'  '  entirp  stock  of  the  above  magnificent  VEftBE\'A,  b**!; 
lea%'e  to  snlic't  attrnMon  tn  Dr.  Linui.ey's  opinion  of  it  in  the 
Gardeners'  C'lrtmt'le.Jn^y  6th,  p.  44>^. 

"  TF.  W.  HuDsoNii  is  a  g.ioil  variety,  brig-ht  rosy  iiurple, 
with  a  white  e>e,  rii-tinct  in  colour."  To  which  itesoiiprion 
\V.  VV.  &  S.  may  be  allowed  to  adi,  that  the  flowers  are  large 
and  very  showy;  it  ha<;  been  seen  by  several  competent  jud^-es, 
who  have  proriounced  it  to  be  a  vari?ty  of  first-rate  merit. 
Piams  will  he  ready  for  sending  out  on  the  20th  August  nex', 
packed  id  tin  ca^es  and  forwarded  post-free,  at  3s.  6rf.  each, 
with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  six  plants  or  more 
ar  t^ken  at  once. 
Aremittance  will  be  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


This  very  statement  seems  to  us  conclusive  as  to  thel  with  their  management,  suggests  that  the  best  course 
I   ,-r--,  ■•_;  -i    v.-^:  r.  -rrr_- 1"^  tXic-.hu's^Jf^r  —  '-f  .^-^f  j^y-^^^»AP^»^^^'LhQ  to  nhf.-^in^pf.urD^  IrQiTi  all  parts  of 

imVtiKikiiity  6i  \im^^^(i^^A*^^K\^^^im\^i\lg^  "  n'-HraJjWpars'uc'J-ouiU-U"   ^  

have  arisen  from  the  sun,  or  from   want  of  ventila- 
tion, or  from  the  vapour  generated  during  the  night, 


SATURDAY,  JULY  27,   1844. 

MEETI.NG  FOR  THR  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TuBsuAv,        Aug.  G    Hortiuulmral        ....        3  p.m. 


One  of  the  most  curious  tilings  in  cultivation  is, 
that  disputes  should  a.iserespecting  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting cptB.^TioNS  that  must  have  been  employed 
from  the  beginning  of  gardening;  and  that  now, 
when  so  much  real  progress  has  been  made  in 
tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  there  should  still  be 
need  of  experiments  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
very  simplest  phenomena. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  remarked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  little  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
sun  will  burn  leaves  recently  moistened.  Our  answer 
has  been,  that  it  is  a  disputed  question,  and  requires 
further  examination.  We  have,  we  confess,  made 
that  reply  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  excel- 
Jent  gardeners,  who,  when  they  find  their  Vine- 
leaves  scorched,  ascribe  it  to  the  leaves  having  had 
water  standing  on  them  when  the  morning-  sun  has 
reached  them.  For  ourselves,  we  entertain  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  fact,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
■when  leaves  are  wetted  by  a  sudden  storm  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  spring,  and  at  noontide,  when 
the  sun  is  strongest  and  the  leaves  most  tender,  no 
scorching  follows.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  wet  leaves  being  scorched  by  the  sun  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  only  in  glass  houses  that  the  mis- 
chief happens.     How  can  that  be  ? 

That  Vines  are  often  scorched  under  glass,  we  all 
know  too  well ;  that  the  scorching  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  exposure  of  wet  leaves  to  the  sun,  is  pos- 
sible enough  ;  but  the  question  is,  Have  the  two  facts 
any  real  connexion?  The  scorching  might  have 
happeneil,  though  the  leaves  were  dry.  That  loose- 
ness of  reasoning  which  obscures  so  many  subjects 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  gardening, 
where  pnst  hue  is  as  often  confounded  with  jtropter 
hoc  as  it  is  in  physic. 

If  the  sun  has  the  alleged  power,  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  it,  and  accordingly  what  is  called  a  reason 
is  sometimes  assigned.  Water  is  said  to  collect  in 
globules  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  and  so  to  concen- 
trate the  sun's  rays  like  burning-glasses.  But  there 
are  some  rather  serious  defects  in  this  explanation. 
Water  does  not  necessarily  collect  in  globules ;  and 
if  it  did,  those  globules  could  not  act  in  a  forcing- 
house  with  more  energy  than  the  dew-drops  in  the 
open  air,  whicli  never  burn  plants.  Moreover,  the 
surface  of  a  leaf  is  not  in  the  focus  of  the  imaginary 
fluid  burning-glasses;  and  we  need  not  say  that  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  are  only  able  to  act 
when  they  are  collected  in  a  focus.  Besides,  when 
water  falls  on  leaves,  it  assumes  a  plano-convex 
figure,  and  then,  the  convexity  being  uppermost,  no 
focus  can  be  formed. 

Another  reason  that  has  been  offered  for  the  sup- 
peed  phenomenon  is  that  of  M.  De  Candolle,  who 
Ea;s,  "  1  should  think,  if  the  fad  is  as  represented, 
that  this  burning  arises  from  the  water  softening  the 
tissue  below  it,  becoming  heated  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  hindering  evaporation."  But  long  before 
the  action  of  the  tun  could  have  heated  a  drop  of 
water  high  enough  to  cause  a  burning,  the  water 
would  be  dispersed  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  leaves  are  scorched  by 
the  stoppage  of  evaporation.  If  it  were  so,  leaves 
should  be  burnt  the  most  when  they  are  plunged 
wholly  into  water,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
If  they  ore  hurt  between  sun  and  water,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  arise  from  the  cold  produced  by  sudden 
evaporation. 

The  most  rational  course  will  be  to  verify  the 
statement  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  ;/'  it  be  u 
fart,  10  «cek  for  its  explanation.  It  may  be  said, 
Why  doubt  that  which  is  so  notorious?  (.)ne  of  the 
be«l  and  most  sensible  gardeners  in  the  country,  in  a 
lelitr  now  before  us,  says,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
Vines  liavc  suffered  materially  from  being  acted  on 
by  the  nun  while  moist  from  the  syringing  of  tlic 
previous  evening,  and  from  the  vapour  generated  in 
the  house  while  shut  close  during  the  night,"  And 
he  refers  the  mischief  lo  his  liouscs  having  been 
glazed  wiih  close-lapped  British  sheet-glass;  giving 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  a  house  glazed  with  common 
glass,  and  open  lajis,  it  would  not  liave  occurred. 


or,  in  short,  from  something  else. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  thesestatementsby  coun- 
ter assertions,  also  coming  from  excellent  gardeners. 
Nobody  grows  much  better  Pines  than  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who,  liowever,  "  sprinkles  their  leaves  with 
water  two  or  tlirea  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  hou.se;  and  this  mode  of  watering 
ought  to  be  repeated  tn-ics  a  dajj  in  the  summer- 
houses,  except  in  vent  clou/Ij/  weather!'  As  the 
season  advances,  he  waters  the  plants  oyer  the  leaves 
whilst  the  sun  is  still  shining  on  the  glas^,  before  its 
rays  are  much  diminished.  {Treatise  oi  the  Pine- 
apple, p.  65).  Mr.  Barnes  also  syringesjvvith  water 
a  little  warm,  occasionally  on  a  fine  day  (t  any  time. 
{Loudon,  p.  700.)  And  yet,  what  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  of  Pine-plants  being  scorfhed  by  the 
sun  shining  on  their  wet  leaves  ?  Nor  isthe  practice 
of  wetting  leaves  at  all  times  confined  to  certain 
Pine-growers.  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  Grapes  have  ex- 
cited so  much  admiration  at  the  Loklon  Shows, 
expressly  declares — "Observe  to  keep;  up  a  very 
humid  atmosphere,  as  under  a  clear  si^i  the  young 
foliage  has  -a  great  drain  upon  it  by  evaporation,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  when  arrived  at  a  nore  mature 
state.  Syringe  lightly,  and  close  yourhouses  early 
in  tlie  afternoon  ;  say  in  i\larch,  two  o'()ock  ;  April, 
half-past  two  ;  May,  three;  and  so  on,as  the  season 
and  fruit  advance  to  maturity."  {Cultuh  of  the  Vine, 
p.  47.)  '  i 

We  trust  then  that  we  have  made  dit  a  case  for 
inquiry.  AVe  would  suggest  the  foUqving  mode  of 
conducting  it : — Take  a  Vine  in  very  giod  health,  in 
a  well-glazed  light  vinery.  Place  a  ftjv  of  its  leaves 
in  exactly  the  same  circumstances  i  regards  the 
roof.  In  a  bright  day,  wet  some  of  hese  leaves,  do 
nothing  to  the  others,  and  watch  thi  result.  We 
shall  then  know  if  the  burning  is  ovvng  to  the  sun 
shining  on  wet  leaves,  or  to  some  otrer  ciiuse.  The 
first  warm  sunny  day  will  settle  the  question  ;  and  we 
trust  that  many  of  our  Vine  growingfriends  will  tell 
us  what  they  find  to  be  the  fact.        i 

An  advertisement  in  another  column  will  show 
the  plan  which  will  be  adopted  next  Wednesday  in 
regulating  the  SIilitary  Bands  in  he  Hokticul- 
TurtAL  SociKTv's  Gaeden.  In  t|is  country  we 
know  nothing  of  the  surprising  efEpts  that  may  be 
pi  educed  in  the  open  air  by  large  nimbers  of  mili- 
tary musicians.  Next  Wednesday,, the  assemblage 
cf  nearly  200  of  the  best  in  Enroji  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  py.  No  place 
near  London  of  public  resort  offer)  so  good  an  op- 
portunity for  trying  the  experiment  as  tht  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  / 

Those  who  look  at  the  progress  of  Garuening 
through  the  returns  made  in  our  columns  o\  the 
proceedings  of  local  and  other  HoBTic,ui,TiiRAL\go- 
ciETiEs,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  n^ier 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  presenV; 
and  we  think  their  judgment  couid  not  be  gahisaidi 
Such  returns  are  the  best  indications  that  we  can 
have  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  But  the  more 
curious  observer  will  remark  something  unsteady  in 
these  associations.  Too  often  symptoms  of  feverish 
action  are  to  be  perceived,  and  not  very  uncommonly 
fatal  cases  are  recorded.  AUhough,  upon  the  whole, 
the  health  of  the  body  Horticultural  is  improved,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  the  care  of  the  physician  is  occa- 
sionally wanted.  A  Society  starts  up  to-day,  flou- 
rishes to-morrow,  languishes,  and  disappears.  Why 
is  this?  To  take  an  instance: — Nine  years  since 
there  was  no  Horticultural  Society  in  East  Kent ; 
when  one  was  formed  at  Wingham,  which  still 
exists,  although  its  funds  are  not  so  flourishing  as 
they  were.  Another  was  shortly  afterwards  esta- 
blished at  Dover,  which  fiouiished  for  four  or  five 
years,  then  languished,  and  finally  expired.  The 
following  year  a  Society  was  started  at  Faversham, 
which  ran  about  the  same  course,  and  is  now  defunct. 
Then  succeeded  one  at  Elthaui,  which  after  two  or 
three  years  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  city  of  Canter- 
bury afterwards  entered  the  field,  and  still  continues 
to  exist,  but  with  three  Shows  in  a  year  instead  of 
four,  as  at  first.  The  year  before  last  another 
.Society  appeareil  at  Ashford,  which  still  continues, 
as  well  as  one  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  provincial  Horticultural 
Societies  have  but  a  short  existence,  low,  unless 
established  In  populous  neighbourhoods,  lasting  more 
than  ten  years. 

It  seems  to  he  well  worth  ascertaining  (he  cause  of 
these  fluctuations.  Asthespiiit  for  gardening  does 
not  abate  in  the  localities  where  the  ^"cieties  disap- 
pear, it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  there  is 
something  vicious  in  the  constitution  and  Winking  of 
the  SocietiesYhcmHelvcs,  which  sends  them  so  early  to 
the  tomb.     A  correspondent,  who  is  well  acquainted 
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the  country  as  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  such 
Societies,  their  numbers,  expenses,  distribution  of 
prizes.  &c.,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  causes  of 
their  decline  or  dissolution,  where  they  have  expe- 
rienced sucli  mishaps.  We  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  some  very  useful  as  well  as  interesting 
information  might  be  so  elicited;  and  we  would, 
therefore,  ask  all  Secretaries  or  Managers  to  commu- 
nicate with  us  on  the  subject.  To  render  the  returns 
useful,  and  capable  of  being  compared,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  they  should  be  made  t'pon  printed 
forms,  which  we  will  undertake  tj  supply  gratis  to 
all  who  will  do  us  the  favour  to  apply  for  them,  by 
post.  Every  man's  labour  will  be  thus  simplified  on 
the  one  hand,  and  rendered  uniform  o;?  the  other. 
A  comparison  of  the  returns  v/iU  certainly  throw 
much  light  upon  the  history  of  horticultural  erema- 
causis,  as  Professor  Liebig  would  call  it ;  and  a  good 
digest  of  the  returns,  which  we  promise  to  make 
if  the  requisite  materials  are  furnished,  will,  we 
trust,  enable  those  who  may  hereafter  think  of 
organising  local  Societies,  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid 
error,  and  on  the  other  to  adopt  regulations  which 
multiplied  experience  shows  to  be  advantageous. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

^The  Currants  or  Grape  Oak-gall,  produced  by 
Ct/nips  Quercus-peduncull. — I  lately  gave  the  history  of 
the  Woolly-galls,  and  this  is  another  of  ihe  e.^^crescences 
formed  upon  the  flo^verino;  stalks  of  the  Oalcs,  and  by 
far  the  prettiest  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  m\ich  resem- 
bling in  form,  sizs,  and  colour,  bunches  of  the  Champagne 
Currant.  Oak  trees  are  sometimes  covered  as  tnickly  with 
these  galls  as  Currant  bushes  are  with  berries :  such  was 
tile  case  last  May  at  Wingham,  in  Kent,  and  at  the 
same  time  tliey  were  abundant  at  Enfield,  yet  I  could 
not  find  them  in  Suffolk  or  Essex  this  season  ;  but  they 
once  occurred  in  Coombwood,  Surrey,  in  profusion,  and 
about  the  middle  of  May,  1841,  I  gathered  the  spe- 
cimen figured,  which  was  particularly  interesting,  from 
its  showing,  I  expect,  the  process  of  growth  in 
these  galls :  the  flower-buds  bad  been  inoculated  by 
the  female  Cynips,  probably  the  beginning  of  April 
or  earlier,  and  some  of  the  stalks  were  yet  green,  and 
the  anthers  not  quite  dead  ;  towards  the  extremity  of 
one  were  two  kidney-shaped  galls  (fig.  1)  also  gregn  and 
wrinkled,  in  which  1  discovered  minute  white  maggots  ; 
on  another  were  the  full-formed  galls  (fig.  2),  globular, 
smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  dirty  pale-green  colour,  mar- 
bled with  purplish  red  ;  in  these  the  stalk  and  anthers 
were  completely  withered,  and  on  opening  the  galls  I 
saw  the  white  pup^,  with  black  heads,  lying  in  small 
cavities. 


From  the  17th  to  the  20th  May  the  little  Cynipides 
kept  issuin^froni  tbegalls.  Linneus  described  them  under 
the  name  of  Cynips  Quercus-peduncali,  and  the  males, 
whicli  first  inake  their  appearance,  are  intensely  black  and 
shining  ;  tjie  autennffi  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
slender,  brown,  and  15-jointed  :  the  basal  joints  are  of  a 
dull  straw-colour ;  the  head  is  broad,  the  eyes  large, 
and  there  are  three  prominent  ocelli  on  the  crown.  The 
thorax  is  finely  striated  obliquely,  with  two  longitudinal 
grooves  down  the  disc,  interrupted  and  forming  four 
pita;  Bcutellum  linear,  long,  rounded  and  elevated; 
petiole  very  short,  abdomen  not  longer  than  the  thorax, 
and  much  narrower,  compressed  j  wings  greyish,  pubes- 
cent, and  iridescent,  superior  very  ample,  the  cells  of  the 
usual  form,  the  basal  nervurea  deep  pitchy,  with  a  ^mall 
trigonate  arcolet  on  the  disc  ;  legs  long,  slender,  and  dull 
btraw-colour  ;  pulvilli  and  claws  pitchy.  The  female  is 
similar,  but  the  antenna:  are  shorter  and  M-joinfed  ;  the 
abdomen  is  shorter  and  almost  os  large  as  the  thorax, 
ovate-conicid,  compressed,  with  an  oviduct  beneath, 
(fig.  3;)  the  natural  dimensions  are  exhibited  by  the 
crossed  lines.  ... 

This  species  is  loss  robust  than  many  of  the  Cynipida; 
are  ;  the  wings  arc  large,  the  legs  long,  and  allogether 
it  seems  to  be  well  formed  for  flight.  Mr.  Mam 
has  made  the  following  observation  m  the  "  Gordeners 
Magazine "  regarding  this  species,  and  it  ecpially 
applies  10  the  Woolly-galls  ;  ho  says,  "  There  is  a 
remarkable   fact   accompanying    the   dopouitiou   cf  tno 
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eggs  on  tlie  dandling  stalk  of  ilie  catkins.     These  male 

flowers  are  destined  to  wither  and  droii-tifffliJWiQj 
!■  I  M'|i  W  i  JWriiT - '*~Fi ti%-r;  rs?:vt-,^~-*s>Vi:*7T*^'*«^^'* 
their  office  nf  shedding  the  pollen  is  leruiinated  ;  but  if, 
before  they  liave  done  so,  they  are  seized  and  appropriated 
by  the  fly,  they  become  permanent,  and  remain  so  until 
the  maggot  within  the  gall  ceases  to  feed."  From  my 
own  observations,  as  already  recorded,  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  galls  remain  after  the  Urva  has  become  a 
pupa,  and  the  same  happens  with  the  WooHy-galls,  which 
are  produced,  as  was  lately  shown,  upon  the  male  eat- 
kins  of  the  Oaks  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  both  instances  relative  to  the  deposition  of  the  eg^s 
by  the  summer  broods,  as  we  recently  intimated,  and 
which  at  present  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  lor. 

These  Cynipidse  are  not  free  from  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites, for  I  bred  two  very  brilliant  species  from  the  cui- 
rant-galls  :  one  was  apparently  the  Callimfime  tlavipes  of 
Walker,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  green  with  yellow  legs, 
the  ovipositor  of  the  female  being  longer  than  the  l)ody  ; 
the  other  was  the  curious  Platymesopud  tibialis  of  West- 
Tvood.  I  am  also  now  able  to  state  that  a  pretty  parasitic 
Chalcidideous  insect  has  been  produced  from  one  of  the 
"VVoolIy-galls  ;  several  of  both  sexes  v'ere  discovered  in 
thebox  the  4th  July,  and  they  scetn  to  be  the  Eulophus 
(Prosorus)  sirailis  of  Walker.*^ 

It  will  be  remembered  tb^t  the  conglobated  masses  of 
twigs  on  the  branches  of  the  Birch,  resembline:  swarms 
of  bees  and  magpies'  nests  at  a  distance,  also  the  mossy 
excrescences  formed  on  the  Eriers,  are  the  work  of  simi- 
lar insects  ;  which  lately  led  to  the  suggestion,  that  if 
■we  knew  the  acids  or  poison  which  produce  such  remark- 
able objects,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  are 
applied,  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  philosopher  to 
experimentalise  with  the  same  materials,  and  produce 
vegetable  curiosities  as  interesting  and  orri'amental  as  the 
Weeping  Ash,  &c.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
■we  prefer  monstrosities  to  the  simple  beauties  of  nature, 
"but  every  natural  curiosity  is  worthy  of  investigation, 
if  it  be  only  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  to  unveil  the  mys- 
teries of  the  creation  appears  to  be  one  of  the  intermi- 
nable subjects  destined  to  exercise  tlie  ingenuity  of  man. 
— Ruricola, 


worsted  threads,  and  being  given  gradually  in  place  of  a  i 
/^^'ift^^**^^?^  ^b tin,  hot  %^s-:ifp,  »-,aJ.ece{L,.  ji  uiatfi_I£rJ 
sembles  the  natural  moislaVe  of  tlie  air,  and  is  mor« 
healthy  for  the  plants,  and  the  moist  air  may  be  con- 
tinued for  any  numlter  of  hours  at  a  time,  without  any 
trouble  to  the  gardener,  exactly  as  he  wishes  it,  and  to 
anv  ilecrce. 

**  Thrt  tiouse  has  only  been  built  two  seasons,  but  the 
strength  and  healthiness  of  the  wood  of  the  Vines  and 
foliage  exoeeds  any  in  the  neighbouring  hothouses,  or 
indeed  in  most  others,  and  the  bunches  of  fruit  are 
quite  magiificent.  Much  less  fuel  is  required  through 
the  year — nearly  a  lialf — and  less  attendance.  There  is  no 
chance  ot\  tlue  choking,  as  there  are  none,  or  of  a  pipe 
bursting,  ts  there  Kre  none  ;  of  course  the  original  cost  is 
saved,  andthe  repair  necessary  for  both  avoided  :  the  fire 
is  made  upat  night,  and  requires  no  attention  until  morn- 
ing. Tlie  srove  used  is  one  of  Haydon's  patent  stoves;  and 
the  idea  otcurred  to  me  of  using  it  for  a  hothouse,  from 
having  hea.ed  a  large  church  with  a  stove  by  the  same 
maker — mirely  a  circulation  of  hot  air,  without  flues  or 
pipes.  Several  profespional  gardeners  have  visited  the 
house  latel],  and  all  have  approved  of  the  great  simplicity 
and  cbcapnjss  of  the  plan  ;  and  from  the  success  attend- 
ing it,  then  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  generally  adofited: 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  fruit  is 
always  highir  flavoured  when  a  free  circulation  can  be 
adopted  of  fresh  air,  at  a  proper  temperature;  indeed, 
the  fine  burches  of  fruit  which  were  obtained  last  season 
were  particilarly  high  flavoured.  The  size  and  strength 
of  the  Vinesare  more  like  the  growth  of  five  years  tlian 
two,  and  thtfuliage  is  in  proportion." — W.  Murra?/. 


■  PLAN  OF  A  HOTHOUSE  AT  POLMAISE, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Murray  with  the  fol- 
lowing plan  and  description  of  a  hothouse,  lately  erected 
by  that  gentleman  at  Polnaaise,  and  heated  without  the 
intervention  of  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  but  merely  by  a 
circulation  of  air  from  the  hot-air|  chamber  of  a  stove, 
tehind  the  wall  of  the  hothouse.  Mr.  Murray  writes 
that  '*  The  hot-air  is  m;:de  to  circulate  freely  through  all 
parts  of  the  house,  at  any  temperature  the  gardener 
chooses,  and  a  constant  fresh  circulation  of  air  is  kept 
«p,  by  merely  taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air,  and  that  there- 
fore a  circulation  can  easily  be  kept  up  by  muking  the 
openings  or  drains  ona  at  each  corner  of  the  hothouse, 
and  placing  a  grating  on  them,  and  conducting  tbe  drains 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  the  house,  into  the 
stove  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
hous'e,  and  introducing  the  air  when  heated  in  the 
hot-air  chamber  of  the  house,  by  means  of  an 
opening  as  low  as  possible  through  the  back  wall, 
into  the  house;  but;  a&  the  air  of  the  house  vvould 
soon  be  all  returned  hot  into  the  house,  two  drains, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  house,  are  made,  convey- 
ing fresU  air  aisu  into  the  stove,  and  uniting  with  tlie 
.. —  nrom  each  corner  feurore  entering  tJie  scove,  and 
thus  keeping  up  a  complete  sup]jly  o(  fresh  air  to  the 
stove  to  come  out  heated  air,  to  supply  idr  to  the  jjlants 
in  constant  succession,  and  thus  forming  a  healthy 
cliraate  at  any  temperature  the  gardener  wishes,  w:th 
a  constant  circulation,  but  wiihouc  any  c'lance  of  in- 
juring tlie  Vines  at  any  stage  of  their  growth  from  the 
admission  of  cold  air. 

"In  order  to  steam  the  house,  a  very  simple  process  is 
adopted,  by  plncing  a  woollen  cloth  aloig  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  before  the  hot-air  chamler's  opening, 
and  watering  the  woollen  cloth,  thus  prodicing  a  mild 
and  gentle  steam  without  any  risk  of  its  b(ing  too  hot, 
as  often  happens  irhen  a  flus  is  overheaied  and  then 
watered.  A  stage  for  flower-pots  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
■woollen  cloth,  which  is  stretched  along  the  back  of  the- 
stageslopingtowards  the  back  wall,  the  stagebeinf  about 
three  feet  at  the  bottom  and  9  inches  at  the  top.  Indeed, 
the  watering  the  woollen  cloth  has  been  found  so  bene- 
ficial a  way  of  applying  steam  that  some  oi  the  neigh- 
bouring gardeners  have  applied  it  over  their  Hues,  and 
yatered  it  in  place  of  watering  the  hot  flue  as  formerly. 
I  have  also  adopted  another  method  of  steaming  the 
Jiouse,  60  producing  a  damp  atmosphere,  which  is  prefer- 
able. A  sewer  for  conducting  water  runs  along  the 
upper  board  of  the  above-meniioned  stage,  and  into  the 
sewer  are  inserted  worsted  threads,  which  hang  down  a 
few  inches  on  the  woollen  cloth— say  five  or  sixinches  — 
and  convey  water  gradually  and  constantly  by  means  of 
the  capillary  attraction,  thus  keeping  up  any  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  house  that  may  be  required,  which  is 
particularly  beneficial  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit, 
and  can  be  regulated  completely  by  the  number  of 
threads  employed,  and  their  thickness  ;  and  the  water  in 
the  sewer  is  supplied  from  a  small  barrel  standing  at  one 
end  of  the  stage,  r/hich  can  easily  be  filled  when  re- 
quired ;  any  degree  of  moisture  may  thus  be  given  to 
the  air  of  the  house  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  heat, 
and_  propoj-EJoning    the    supply    of    water   tlirough    the 

*  Several  of  these  genera  are  illustrated  in  Cnriis's  Brit. 
Ent,  vide  p).  133  and  552  j  also  the  Guide,  Genera,  (its,  ti23,  and 
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A.  ^he  Giating.  where  the  cold,  air  is  admitted  to  the  stove 

from  witliin  tlit  house. 
X3,.Thf^  Drain,  conducthij;  the  cold  air  to  the  stove,  over  which 

is  the  gffing-wfiy, 
J.  A  Valve  for  adriiictinfir  fresh  air  from  without,  kcei)iug;  a 

lieallhy  atmosphere  withiii. 

D.  The  Stove. 

E.  The  Warm  AirChamhcr.  and  c  the  outlet  from  the  chamber. 

F.  TJie  Woollen    Cloth   nailed  uniterncath   a  stap;e  for  plants 

which  extends   to  wiihin   2  feet  from  each  end  of  the 
Vinery,   dispersing-  the  warm   air  equally  throusli  the 
Vinery,  and  sreaniing:  it  by  applying  water  througrli  the 
rose  o(  a  watering- pan  upon  the  clolli. 
3.  Steps  into  the  Vinery. 


HYBRID  FERNS. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  some  remarks  on  Hybrid  Ferns, 
by  E.  Kegel,  in  the  *'  Botanische  Zeituog"  of  Angust  II, 
1S43,  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers  ;  to 
these  I  have  appended  copious  extracts  from  a  letter  on 
the  subject  received  lately  from  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  who 
bus  paid  so  much  attention,  to  these  beautliui  plants  and 
formed  so  valuable  a  collection  of  them.  As  the  ob- 
servations not  only  of  a  scientific  but  of  a  practical  rcan, 
they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thought  worthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  Kegel,  and  the  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Henderson  had  not  seen  Regel's  observations.  Regel 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  production  of  hybrid  Ferns  was  first  announced 
in  modern  times  by  Bernhardi.  At  present  it  is  only 
in  the  genus  Gyjuno^atrnpa  that  ;  such  intermediate 
Ferns  have  arisen  durrngtAiltivation,  as  maybe  regarded 
as  hybrids.  The  arguments  which  speak  for  such 
hybridisation  must  be  but  negative  so  long  as  nothing 
certain  is  known  respecting  the  mode  of  impregnation  ; 
for  the  views  of  Hedwig,  Stilhelin,  Qilder,  Schmidel, 
Kdlreuter,  Gartner,'  and  Mirbel,  on  the  male  organs,  have 
been  long  regarded  as  unfouuded.  In  like  manner 
Bernhardi's  and  PresTs  views  are  but  hypothetical.  The 
interesting  discovery  of  Spermatozoa  in  Ferns  lately 
made  by  ray  friend  Dr.  Niigeli,  and  which  he  will  shortly 
publish,  place  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  Though  the 
mode  of  impregnation  may  not  have  been  discovered, 
still  we  have  here  a  possibility  of  this  process  taking  place. 
The  negative  gi'ound,  then,  which  speaks  for  hybridisa- 
tion in  the  genus  Gymnogramma  acquires  greater  force. 
So  long  as  a  single  species  only  is  cultivated,  each  species 
of  Gymnogramma   remains  constant  under  cuUivation  : 


the  gardens  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  the  following  intermediate  i 
forms,  wliich  amy  be  regarded  as  hvbrids : — 

"I.  Between  G.  chrysophylla  and  jieruviana,  whiclvis^ 
nearest  to  G.  peruvinna,  as  regards  the  mode  of  division 
and  delicacy  of  structure  ;  but  ilie  meal  on  the  underside- 
is  of  a  somewhat  duller  mellow  than  in  G.  chrysophylla. 
This  species  is  dispersed  in  gardens  under  tiie  name  of 
G.  L'Herminieri.  Whether  it  has  arisen  from  cultui:e, 
or  has  been  introduccH,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  ; 
it  seems,  however,  to  be  one  of  those  Ferns  which  are 
ap|iarently  hybrids.  It  was  distributed  from  the  Le>psic 
garden  through  Germany. 

"  2.  I  have  a  plant  between  G.  chrysophylla  and  G.. 
distans,  which  was  raised  at  theBotanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 
In  outline  it  resembles  G.  distans,  but  the  i)innce  are 
broader,  and  the  colour  of  tlie  meal  is  dull  yellow-.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  same  i)!ant  which  was  raised  from  seed 
at  Krfurt,  and  named  by  Bernhardi  G.  chrysophyllo- 
distans. 

"3.  A  third  Fern,  intermetliatebetweenG.  chrysophylla 
and  dealbata,  is  known  in  Gardens  by  the  name  of  iS. 
Martensii. 

"4.  Two  Ferns  are  known  to  me  between  G.  chryso- 
phylla and  G.  calomelaua,  both  of  which  agree  in  outline 
with  G.  calomeliina.  In  the  one  the  meal  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow;  tiiisjgoesby  the  name  of  G.  Massoni,  and 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England.  The  second  ori- 
ginated in  the  Beilin  Garden,  and  has  the  meal  as  in- 
tensely yellow  as  G.  chrysophylla.  This  I  call  G.  chry- 
sopliylio-melana. 

"5.  I  have  a  Fern  perfectly  intermediate,  both  as  to 
division  and  the  colour  of  the  meal,  between  G.  distans 
and  G.'caiomelana.  It  is  from  the  Berlin  Garden,  and  I 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  G.  distanti-dealbata. 

"  6.  I  have  two  Ferns  intermediate  between  G.  dealbata 
and  G.  calomelana ;  one  of  which  is  nearer  to  the 
former,  the  other  to  the  latter.  The  first  is  from  the 
Berlin  and  Bonn  Gardens,  and  named  by  me  G.  dealbato-' 
calomelana;  the  latter,  from  Berlin,  I  call  G.  calome- 
lano-dealbata. 

"7.  Lastly,  I  have  a  Fern  intermediate  between  G. 
calomelana  and  G.  distans,  from  the  Berlin  Garden, 
which  I  call  G.  distanti-caloraelana.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  these  supposed  hybrids  are  usually  far  moce 
vigorous  and  larger  than  the  parent  plants. 

•'  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  if,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  proof,  these  intermediate  Ferns  be 
regarded  as  mere  varieties  which  have  arisen  from  cul- 
ture, we  must  for  the  sake  of  consistency  suppose  all  the 
mealy  species  of  Gymnogramma  to  have  arisen  from  a 
single  stock,  which,  if  the  extreme  Fierns  be  considered, 
is  very  difficult  to  agree  to." 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : 
— "  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you 
much  useful  information  about  Hybrid  Ferns  ;  it  is  a 
very  perplexing  subject,  and  all  my  inquiries  in  that 
direction  have  not  enabled  me  to  come  to  any  decided 
opinion  about  the  matter.  Whether  these  plants  are  to 
be  regarded  as  true  hybrids,  or  the  changes  which  they 
exhibit  depend  on  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  the 
individuals  so  changed,  are  questions  which  I  think  have 
not  yet  (as  far  as  I  know)  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 

"  I  believe  it  is  only  in  the  genus  Gymnogramma 
that  those  Ferns  which  are  called  hybrids  have  bec-Ji 
produced  from  spores,  appearing  to  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters of  two  dilVerent  species.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  seedlings  which  are  every  year  produced  here,  I  ha^e 
never  in  any  instance  observed  a  disjiosition  to  depart 
from  tlie  cliaracters  of  the  parent  plant  in  any  except 
those  of  Gymnogramma,  and  even  these  are  confined 
to  species  the  fronds  of  v.'hich  have  a  farinaceous  covering 
underneatb.  They  differ  chielly  in  the  colour  of  the 
farina,  in  the  shape  of  ih';  frond,  and  in  having  a  much 
more  robust  habit  than  the  species  from  which  they  are 
derived  ;  they  also  produce  few  ratiier  diminutive  thecse, 
with  small  imperfectly-formed  spores,  which  I  think  are 
mostly  if  not  always  aborlive.  I  have  sent  you  speci- 
mens of  the  different  sorts  that  have  been  raised  here, 
and  also  a  specimen  of  G.  Martensii  which  was  raised  on 
ti:e  Continent,  and  wliich,  in  "  Link's  Fiiices,"  is  sa'd  to 
be,  intermediate  between  G.  calomehma  and  G.  chryso- 
pliylla.  I  have  also  witliin  these  few  days  received  G. 
L'Herminieri,  said  also  to  be  intermediate  between  these 
species,  but  it  is  evidently  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  the  former  species. 

"J^o.  1  is  between  G.  chrysophylla  and  G.  sulphurea,  the 
frond  resembling  the  latter  species  in  outline,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  the  farina  approaching  to  the  rich 
golden  colour  of  the  former  species.  Whetiier  this  is 
really  an  accidental  variety  or  a  species  from  foreign 
spores  I  am  unable  to  say.  Two  or  three  seedlings  came 
up  here  six  or  seven  years  ago — one  in  a  pot  among 
foreign  seedling  Ferns,  and  another-in  a  pot  with  an  orchi- 
daceous plant :  since  then  about  a  dozen  more  have  been 
raised,  all  so  perfectly  resembling  one  another,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  (hat  it  is  rather  a  species  than  a  variety. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  farinaceous  Gymno- 
gramrnas. — "  No.  2  resembles  much  G.  tartarea,  but 
differs  in  its  very  large  size,  its  more  upright  habit,  and, 
in  the  yellow  farina. — "No.  Shears  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  G.  calomelana  which  No.  2.  does  to  G.  tar- 
tarea. It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  nearly  twice  that 
of  G.  calomelana.  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  have 
any  resemblance  to  the  species  with  yellow  farina,^ 
"No.  4  seems  intermediate  between  G.  calomelana  and 
one  that  is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  G- 
ochracea,  a  species  from  Buenos  Ayres  :  the  farina  is  paler 
than  in  G.  ochracea. — I  have  a  number  of  seedlings,  all 
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closely  resembling-  G.  cjilomelanji,  but  witli  farina  more 
or  less  of  a  yellow  colour.  G.  calomelana  is,  in  t*«cc,  n 
verv  variable  species  in  respect  to  the  colour  of  its 
f;irinn.  I  have  hardly  &  plant  the  furitm  of  which  is  free 
froia  a  tioge  of  yellow." — .1/.  J.  Berkeley, 


FAMILIAR 

Morphology.- 


BOTANY. 
■No.    XVI. 


By  soft  degrees  a  niiglitv  change  ensues. 


Each  of 
Each  of 


Erratum.— P.  -104,  line  -ig  irom  the  bottom,  for 
these  carpels  is  like  that  nf  the  WhiteMiorn,"  read 
these  carjtels  is  like  that  of  the  Cherry." 

Thk  fruit  of  a  plant  is  either  merely  its  ripened 
carpel,  or  the  ripened  carpel  together  with  the  parts  of 
the  flower  that  surround  it.  A  Peach  is  the  first,  an 
Apple  is  the  second.  This  being  so,  and  a  carpel,  toge- 
ther with  the  parts  of  the  flower  that  surround  it,  havintr 
been  demonstrated  in  former  articles  to  be,  beyond  all 
possibility  "of  doubt,  altered  leaves,  it  follows  that  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  is  also  a  leaf  or  leaves.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  ths  conclusion  that  is  thus  arrived  at. 
The  changes  that  the  carpel  undergoes  in  the  coarse 
of  its  change  into  a  fruit  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  discuss  them  in  detail.  The  alterations 
that  result  in  the  formation  of  a  Peach  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  process  in  other  cases. 

Vhen  the  flower  of  a  Peach  drops  oQ",  the  carpel  loses 
its  style  and  stigma,  which  are  no  longer  wanted,  and 
the  ovary  alone  remains  to  swell  and  change.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that  that  ovary  consists  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  leaf  turned  inwards,  and  united  at  the  edges  ;  con- 
sequently, one  side  of  it  answers  to  one  half  of  a  leaf, 
and  the  other  side  to  the  opposite  half.  Now,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  half  of  a  leaf  green  and  the  other 
white,  or  to  have  the  two  halves  diflerent  in  some  other 
respect.  In  the  Peich  the  carpellary  leaf  is,  in  like 
manner,  occasionally  found  to  be  smooth  on  one  half, 
and  downy  on  the  other;  and  then,  when  such  a  curpel 
becomes  a  ripe  fruit,  one  half  is  a  Nectarine,  and  the 
other  a  Peacb.  This  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  is  clearly  intelligible  upon  morphological  reasoning, 
and  upon  no  other. 

Vegetable  anatomists  also  know  that  the  leaf  of  a 
Peach-tree,  although  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  paper,  consists 
in  reality  of  t-^-o  layers,  of  -Ahich  the  uppermost  is  much 
more  compact  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  being  differently  arranged.  Now,  the  inside 
of  a  Peach  is  the  upper^ide  of  the  leaf  out  of  which  it  is 
fashioned,  and  therefore  may  very  well  be  the  hardest, 
as,  in  fact,  we  find  it  to  be  :  for  the  stone  of  the  Peach 
is  its  inside. 

When  the  carpel  of  a  Peach  swells,  its  sides  thicken, 
and  soon  acquire  the  texture  of  brittle  leather  ;  by 
degrees  the  apparent  uniformity  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  sides  of  the  Peach  are  organised  cease  to 
present,  a  uniform  appearance.  The  inside  (or  upper 
side  of  the  carpellary  leaf),  becomes  paler  and  (irmer; 
and  thus  the  stone  originates.  Those  who  put  green 
Peaches  info  pickles  know  this,  for  such  Peaches  are 
unfit  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as  a  pin  refuses  to  pass 
easily  through  them.  Gardeners  know  it  still  better; 
for  the  time  when  the  hardening  of  the  inside  of  the 
Peach  takes  effect  is  the  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the 
young  fruit.  At  that  time  the  colour  of  all  th6  parts  is 
the  same,  or  nejrjy  so  ;  it  is  only  by  its  greater  hardness 
that  the  future  stone  is  to  be  known.  Cut  by  decrees 
two  opposite  changes  take  place  in  the  two  layers  of  the 
Peach  ;  the  out-r  becomes  more  and  more  soft,  acquires 
great  succulence,  changes  colour,  and  ends  in  the  flesh  ; 
the  inner  becomes  more  and  more  hard,  acquires  consi- 
derable dryness,  and  ends  in  the  stone.  In  some  Peaches 
the  two  layers,  one  fltsh  and  the  other  stone,  freely  sepa- 
rate; in  others  ibey  as  firmly  adhere — as  we  all  know. 

It  is  thus  that  a  Peach  is  made  out  of  a  leaf  in  the  form 
of  a  carpel;  and  a  siaiilar  investigation  so  completely 
explains  the  formation  of  all  other  fruits,  that  I  shall 
pursue  the  matter  no  further.  There  U,  however,  a  class 
of  facia  connected  with  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  subject,  and  so  conclusively 
establishiog  the  exactness  of  the  views  of  morphologists, 
that  they  may  not  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

Every  year  we  remark  occasional  iufetances  of  an 
Apple  or  a  Pear  lengthening  out,  and  acquiring  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Ptar  within  a  P.ar.  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie 
»ent  us  in  18-12  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  sort  in  a 
Craasane  Pear;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  lirompton,  forwarded  a  Chaumontelle  equally  instruc- 
tive, a  figure  of  which  m  here  introduced. 

It  bad  lost  entirely  its  usual  form,  instead  of  which  it 

appeared  to  be  constructed  with  scales  arranged  one  over 
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beyond  the  other  would  necessurily  assume  the  appear- 
ance in  the  woodcut.  If  a  leaf-bud  lengthens  a  little, 
this  is  what  happens  ;  and  tliere  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  a  flower-bud,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  another 
form,  should  not  also  lengthen  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
turbing (;auses. 

What  those  causes  are  I  shall  leave  the  Editor  of  the 
Garrfcners'  Chronicle  to  explain  when  he  shows,  as  he 
one  d;iy  will  endeavour  to  do.  how  imporfniit  a  connec- 
tion there  is  between  Morphology  and  Gardening. — R.  E. 


NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

Having,  during  the  spring  of  1843.  joined  a  party  of 
genllenieii  at  St.  Louis,  state  of  Missouri,  who  were 
bound  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
and  as  Botanical  pursuits  were  my  sole  object,  I  have 
thought  it  might  gratify  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Chro'iiclc  to  learn  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  locali- 
ties of  the  various  genera  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  this  is  very 
deficient  as  a  list  of  the  flora  in  the  regions  which 
we  traversed.  Our  movements  were  too  rapid  to  afford 
a  fair  opportunity  for  e.X[)loring  many  of  the  most  favour- 
able localities,  imd  aUhou;;li  I  daily  travelled  at  least  one- 
third  more  than  tlie  rest  fif  the  party,  still  I  was  not 
able  to  examine  the  country  as  I  could  have  wished. 

Vl^e  left  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  of  May,  and 
proceeded  up  the  I^lissouri  by  a  steam-boar,  a  distance 
of  3G0  miles.  Tlie  banks  of  this  noble  river  were  beau- 
tifully ornamented  bv  the  Cercis  Canadensis,  wliich 
d" 


played  its  purple  flowers  in  the  greatest  ])rofusioD. 
Among  the  herbaceous  plants,  I  observed  several  species 
of  Viola,  the  Podophyllum  peltatum 
Habenaria,  some  Oxalis.Corydalis,  and  AnemonePennsyl 
vanica?  but  the  spring  having  been  unusually  backward. 
Flora  had  not  then  displayed  many  of  her  treasures. 
We  reached  Wesrport  on  the  Sth  of  IMay.  This  is  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  civilisation  ;  and,  as  henceforward  we  had 
to  travel  by  land,  we  had  to  encamp  until  the  2lst  in 
order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  prosecuting 
our  journey.  This  delay  afforded  me  a  good  opjiortunity 
of  examining  the  country  around.  The  following 
embrace  such  plants  as  came  under  my  observation, 
viz.,  Claytonia  virginica,  Batschia  canescens,  B.  longi- 
flora,  B.  Gonelina,  Corydalis  cucullaris,  Baptisia  leuco- 
phsea,  B.  Ieuc!intha,  B.  co^rulea,  Krigia  dandelion, 
Erythronium  albidum,  Sisyrinchium  mucronatum,  witli 
its  varieties  ;  Pastinacafosniculacea,  Cypripedium  albidum 
or  candidum,  C.  parviflorum,  C.  pubescens,  Oxalii 
violacea,  liypoxis  erecta,  Astragalus  caryocarpus,  Cerci:i 
Canadensis,  Viola cucuUata,  V.  pedata,  V.  delphiniifolia, 
and  Verbena  Aubletia. 

During  the  first  week  of  our  journey,  which  comprise;! 
only  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  being  from  Westport 
to  the  Kanzas  River,  the  cliief  plants  were  Phalangiuni 
esculentum,  Ellisia  Nyctalea,  Psoralea  esculenta. 
The  Baptisias  leucopbEea  and  leucantha,  with  Batschia 
canescens  acid  B.  longiflora,  were  most  profusely  spread 
over  the  rich  undulating  prairies  we  traversed,  and  gave 
the  whole  scenery  a  gay — nay,  even  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance. The  Eryngium  aquaticum  was  the  plant  that 
most  prevailed,  but  it  was  not  then  in  flower.  The  soil 
here  was  very  rich,  and  the  country  was  particularly  well 
wooded  along  the  margin  of  the  various  streams  which 
intersected  the  prairies,  comprising  the  Ash,  several  spe- 
cies of  Elm,  Hickory,  various  Oaks,  the  Americiin  Pap- 
paw,  Clie:^nut,  Beech,  Birch,  and  Poplar.  From  the 
Kanzas  River  to  the  lliver  Platte,  which  we  reached  on 
the  l-4th  of  June,  the  Phlox  arisbita,  Astragalus  adsur- 
gens,  Pentstemon  graudiflorus, and  another  species,  with 
the  Sida  coccinea  and  Gaura  coccinea,  displayed  their 
rich  blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  latter 
plant  has  a  beautiful  rosy  shade  in  the  morning,  scarlet 
towards  noon,  and  neijrly  a  white  in  the  evening^,  when  it 
emits  a  most  agreeable  odour.  This  plant  and  the  Gaura 
coccinea  continued  to  protluce  (heir  rich  blossoms  until 
we  reached  the  Sweet-water  of  the  Platte,  a  distance  of 
nearly  800  miles.  While  travelling  over  this  ret^ion,  I 
found  a  beautiful  crimson  Malva,  or  Nuttallia.  The  fol- 
lowing embrace  the  principal  plants  wiiich  came  under 
my  notice  during  this  part  of  our  journey: — Lathyrus 
ornatus,  Oxyfropis  Lamberti,  Liatris  pycnostacliya, 
L.  punctata,  Salvia  azurea,  Psoralea  eECuienfa,  P.  flori- 
bunda,  P.  canescens,  Cassia  chamtecrista,  Rosa  blanda, 
R.  foliolosa,  Phaiaogium  e?culentum,  Monarda  oblongata, 
Coreopsis  tripteris,  C.  palmata,  Tradescantia  virginica, 
with  varieties  from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest 
purple;  Zizia  uurea,  Pedicularig  canadensis,  Anemone 
Penu'^ylvanica,  Clematis  viorna,  Fnigaria  h)».  (?),  Syra- 
phoricarpus  vulgaris,  GerardiaaiigusLifolia,  Seymeria  ma- 
crophyllH,  Lllium  uniflorum,  Lythrura  virgutum,  Phlox 
divaricuta,  P.  suaveolens,  Seneciu  aureus,  0.';yhaphus 
(Cnlyraenia)  Nyctaginen,  Talinum  parviflorum,  Malva 
pedati,  M.  involucratu,  Ceanothus  molIissimuH,  Prioraleu 
argophylla.  Petalostemon  violaccum,  Desniodium  acu- 
minatum, Schraidtia  uncinata,  Darlinglonia  bruchypoda, 
Gcum  virginianum,  Potentilla  aff^uta,  Polytccnia  Nut- 
tajlir,  O'iuotherfi  Bpcciosii,  and  others.  We  now  com- 
menctjd  u  tedious  and  uninteresting  journey  along  the 
plains  of  the  Platte  River,  and  for  fit;v(:rul  days  the  flora 
on  the  plains  wan  very  meagre,  if  I  except  two  HpecieB  of 
Mammillariu  and  the  Opuntiii  MinHOuricn,  O.  cylin- 
drica,  with  u  fine  variety  of  Gras?eH.  On  the  2lHtof 
June  we  ascended  to  the  upper  prairie,  when  a  gtiy  floral 
scene  was  presented  to  our  view.  The  rich  yellow  of  the 
Corcopaistenuifolia  prcdominaled,  but  waH  cnchimlingly 
variegated  with  the  white  bloom  of  the  Pentntemon 
albiduf,  the  scarlet  of  the  Sida  coccinea,  the  various 
fthadei  of  the  TrudcBcantia  virginica,   »n<l  the    different 


white    to     the    darkest     crimson.       From    the    south 
to    the  nortli  fork  of   the  Platte,    I  observed    the  neat 
Evolvulusargenteus,Lupinuspumilu^L.  sp  (.').  Erysimum 
asperum,  Krvom  pusillum,  Clenme  intesrifolia.      Several 
plants  were  found  in  this  region  wliich  were  entirely  new 
to  me.  purticularly  a  dwarf  shrubby  CEnothera,  the  finely- 
peticilled  rose-coloured  flowvrs  of  which  were  very  much 
admired.       I  also  ob=erveil  Lathyrus  liriearis,  Ceunothus 
Americanus,    Amorpha    frnticosa.    Oxylrojiis  Plattensis, 
CEnothera  rhomhipetala,  Vernonia  fasciculata,  Aster  cor- 
dirolius,    A.   oblongifolius,    A..    Novte    Angliffi.    Duteria 
coronopifolia,  D.  pulverulenta,  Eriperon   bellidiastrum, 
E.  glabeltum,  E.  strii;osum.  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  Lobelia 
spicata,  and  L.  siphilitica.    On  the  27th  of  June  we  made 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  ;  the  surface  of  the  ground 
became  more  varied  ;  rocks  began  to  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance, with  a  range  of  hills  composed  of  soft  marl  of  an 
earthy  formation,    and  consequently    plants    were    more 
abundant       As  we  descended    from    the   upper  plains  a 
variety  of  species  were  found,  among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated a  species  ofOxyb^iphus  (?)  or  Calymenia  (?)  CEno- 
thera pinnatifida,  O.  speciosa,  "Vucca  angustitolia,  a  most 
beautiful  species  of  Eriogonum.  CEnothera  albicaulis,  O. 
trichocalyx,    O.  biennis,  O.   Drummondi,  O.  coronopi- 
folia,  O.  CDespitosa.  O.  pinnatifida,  with  several  other  un- 
known species;  Potentilla  anserina,  P.  arguta,  Thalictrum 
megacarpum,   Argeraone  Me.xicana  var.    albiflora,   Heli- 
anthus  two  species  ;  Nasturtium   palustre,    and  among 
the  hills   a  beautiful  crested  Pentstemon.      This  brings 
me  to  Fort  Laramie,   a  trading  station  of  the  American 
Fur  Company.     From  thence  to  the  Sweet-water  of  the 
Platte,  among  other  plants  may  be  mentioned  a  pretty 
two    species  of  species  of  Aster,  three  species  of  Calochortus,  and  Galai- 
dia    bicolor.      At  a   small   stream  called  Bittei  Creek, 
several  acres    were    densely  covered  with  a  species  of 
Delphinium  of  the  richest  azure  blue,  and  most  agreeable 
odour  ;    Pachypodium  integrifolium,  Vesicaria    didymo- 
carpa,  Po!yp;ala  alba,  Linum  rigidura,  Pelargonium  Fre- 
montium,  Rhus  triloba,   Purshia  tridentata,  Glycyrrhiza 
lepidota,  Apios  tuberosa,   Psoralea  campestris,  P.  tenui- 
folia,  P.  lanceolata,  Petalostemon  candidum,  P.  villosum, 
P.  violaceum,  Astragalus  gracilis,  Phaca  longifolia,  and 
several  other  species;  Kentrnphyta    montana;   Lupinus, 
four  species;  Cerasus  Virginiana,    Campanula    rotundi- 
folia,  Rubus  strigosus,   Epilobium   coloratum,  E.  spica- 
tum,  Mentzelia  nuda,  Ribes  cereum,  R.  lacustre,  R.  irri- 
guum,   Sedum  rhodiola.  Slum  incisum,  Cornus  stoloni- 
fera,  Symphoricarpus  occidentalis,' and  Galium  boreale. 
On  the  1 7th  of  July,  while  all  were  occupied  in  crossing 
the  North  Fork  of  the  River  Platte,  I  paid   a  visit  to 
the  highest  range  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  several  species 
of  Euchroma    (CasteMejas),  CUytonia  virginica,  on  the 
margin  of  a   dense    mass    of  snow  ;    species  of  Silene, 
Cerastium,  Viola,  Pelargonium,   Lupinus,  Frasera,  Ery- 
simum, CEnothera,  Batschia,  Geum,  Pinus,  Abies,  Juni- 
perus,  and  the  beautiful  Lewisiarediviva,  with  several  un- 
known genera. 

On  reaching  the  beautiful  winding  stream  called  the 
Sweet-water  of  the  Platte,  we  found  we  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  moantains.  While  passing  through  this 
arid  region,  days  would  elapse  without  our  finding  a 
single  plant  that  was  worthy  of  notice.  The  whole 
ground  was  literally  covered  witli  different  species  of 
Artemisia.  In  many  instinces  the  floral  goddess 
seemed  to  have  deserted  us.  However,  in  more  favoured 
spots  I  was  enabled  to  enumerate  the  following,  viz. : — 
Brickellia  grandiflura,  Aster  rauUiflorus,  A.  falcatus, 
Erigeron  canadense,  Gutierrezia  euthamice,  Solidago 
rigida,  S.  Missourietisis,  S.  speciosa,  S.  gigantea,  Aplo- 
pappus  spinulosus,  Grindelia  squarrosa,  Franseria  dis- 
color, Helianthus  petiolaris,  H.  Musimiliuni,  Cosmidiuoi 
gracile,  Bidens  connata,  Hymenopappus  corymbosus, 
Artemisia  Ludoviciana,  A.  fri^ida,  A.  canadensis,  A. 
cana,  A.  biennis,  A.  Lewisii,  A.  rediviva,  Stephanomeria 
runcinata,  Gnaphalium  uliginosum,  G.  palustre,  Cacalia 
tuberosa,  Mulgedium  pulchellum,  Lygodesmia  juncea, 
Glaus  maritima,  several  species  of  Pentstemon, 
Teucrium  canadcnse,  Lycopus  siiuiatus,  Stachys  aspera, 
Scutellaria  geniculata,  Mentha  canadensis,  Lippia  cunei- 
folia,  Onosmodium  molle,  Myosotis  glomerate,  Phlox 
Hoodii,  Poletuonium  coeruleum  var.,  Calystegia  sepium, 
Gentiana  alfitiis,  G.  Fremontii,  and  two  other  species  ; 
Frasera  speciosa,  Asclepias  speciosa,  and  three  other 
species,  Kochia  dentata,  Eurotia  lanata,  Fremcntia 
vermicularis  (I  believe  the  Batis  vermicularis  of  Hooker), 
Oxybaphus  sp.  (?),  Polygonum  persicaria,  P.  avictilure, 
P.  viviparum,  Rumex  sp.  (?),  Shepherc'-ia  argentea,  S. 
canadensis,  Sisyrinchium  anceps,  Iris  Missotiriensis, 
Allium  reticulatum,  Smilacina  stellata,  Zigadenua 
ghiucus,  Eriogonum  annuura,  E.  umbellatum,  E.  Fre- 
montii, E.  ccespitosum,  E.  ovalifoliuai,  and  three  other 
sjicciefl  ;  Genlinna  aretophylla,  Elrcagnus  argentea. 
Polygonum  am])hibium,  Gilia  sp.  (?)  (splendid),'  Pul- 
monaria  eiliata,  Pedicuturis  surrecia,  CasLelleja  pallida, 
C.  niiniata,  and  two  other  species;  Mimulus  sp.  (.^), 
Orthocarpus  luteus,  Dodecutheon  dcntatum,  Arctosta- 
phylo3  uva  ursi,  Senecio  triangularis,  Helianthus  uni- 
ilorus,  Balsuraorrhiza  sagittata,  Iva  axillaris,  Phuca  ter- 
nala,  Aster  integrifolius,  A.  udscendens,  A.  novi  Belgii, 
A.  elegana,  Potentilla  gracilis,  P.  fruticosa,  P.  diverBifoliuj 
P.  sericea,  Sibhaldia  procumbens,  Thermopsis  montana, 
Astragalus  hypoglottis,  ParnuMsia  flmbriata,  Arenaria 
congestn,  Berberia  nquitblium,  Actieii  rubra,  &c. 

The  above  names  arc  according  to  Dr.  Tojyaw^-*JwL 
had  the  arranging  and  naming  of  a  coUgctirf^fri  s^ec1f w\  ^  C) 
mena  collected  by   Lieut.  Fremont,  ofrw)  U,^.  Atnay,'^-    J^^ 
and  who  had  gone  over  our  route,  in  tJ^V^t^rve i^vra »'"''''•/ II  ^ 


;»ncning  proccas  took  p|»ce,  their  endii  projcoliiig  one  !  sjitcicn    of    Astmgulus,    diverging    from     llic    imrtst 
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Glimmer  Fritiiiny. — In  llie  case  of  tiie  Gooseberry 
this  is  tre(iueiitly  ueglectetl,  but  it  is  worthy  of  Hitention 
for  several  reasons.  The  tir.Tt  is,  that  by  cuttinj,'  olf  tlie 
summer  shoots  a  i;reater  pruportion  of  sap  is  directed  to 
the  fruit.  AA'here  buuiui<-r  pruning  is  not  pt-rCormed 
this  is  loaC  in  tlie  production  of  useless  spray  and 
folioee,  whicli  inorfiover  retards  the  swelMiig  and  ripen- 
ing ot  the  fruit  by  ubadino;  it  from  the  inliuence  of  sun 
and  air.  Prunini;^  is,  nn  that  accuunt,  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  large,  weiI-tli»voured  berries;  ;ind  it  idso,  by 
concentrating  the  sap,  in  a  great  measure  aids  the  form- 
ation of  more  i'ruit-buda  for  next  year,  and  renders  them 
moi'e  vigorous  and  lieolthy.  The  ahcots,  lio«ever,  ou;^lit 
not  lo  he  cut  ofi' too  enrly,  as  tliis  ^^ould  pcrb-ips  cause 
the  tree  to  push  new  shoots  again  instead  of  lo:aiing 
fruir-huds  ;  neither  would  1  prune  to  the  base  of  the  shoots, 
as  that  would  cause  the  buds  at  the  butiom  to  push,  and 
periiaps  ccnveit  some  of  those  formed  for  fruit  into  wood 
buds.  My  plan  is  to  b;gin  about  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July  (according  to  the  eailiness  of  tlie 
season),  and  cut  away  all  the  suckers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bush  pretty  closely.  I  tiien  cut  oiT  the  summer 
wood  along  the  main  brandies  with  pruning- shears, 
which  are  speedier  than  a  knifa,  cutting  more  or  less  off 
the  shoots,  according  to  their  strength — say  about  half 
off  a  weak  shoot,  and  one-third  olf  a  strong  one,  or 
perhapB  less,  it  Iteino;  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  l;i 
some  cases  merely  pinctiing  off  the  points  is  sufficient, 
for  by  taking  too  much  otf  you  may  cause  the  shoot  to 
push  anew.  If  after  tliis  pruning  the  bushes  make  more 
uew  woodj  they  may  be  looked  overand  the  young  shoots 
toppt'd,  but  take  cart:  not  to  top  the  leading  shootof  amaii] 
branch  when  the  bush  is  young,  and  has  not  arrived  at 
its  full  size.  Another  reason  in  favour  of  summer  pruning 
is,  that  it  makes  the  bushes  have  a  much  neater  appear- 
ance ;  it  also  ieaves  less  shelter  for  the  caterpillar  and 
other  vermin.  All  the  young  shfpots  that  are  thus  stopped 
should  be  pruried  hack  to  one  eye  in  the  winter  or  spriuic 
pruning.  Vv'nh.  regard  to  the  summer  pruning  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  the  same  remarks  are  applicable.. 
In  pruning  these  it  is  common  to  cut  the  young  shoots 
close  to  the  spurs,  or  to  rub  tiiem  off  as  they  appear  ; 
but  this  is  a  practice  of  which  1  do  not  approve,  for  by 
30  doing  more  yoi:[)g  wood  is  always  encuuraaedj  and 
consequently  fewer  frnit-buds  are  formed.  Mymethod 
of  pruning  wall  or  espalier  Apple  and  Pe  ir  trees  is  this  :— 
I  never  rub  off  the  wood-buds,  but  let  them  grow  until 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  when  I  go  over  the  tree  and 
shorten  the  shoots  according  to  their  strength  and  vigour. 
"When  young  shoots  appear  after  thac  time,  do  not;  rub 
them  off  until  they  are  of  considerable  length,  otherwise 
they  would  push  again,  and  carrying  off  tue  sap,  would 
iutpairthe  vigour  of  the  fruit-buds.  "  Thus,  by  stopping 
the  summer  wood  in  proper  time,  new  fruit-buds  are  formed, 
and  theotliers  are  more  matured  forthe  succeeding  spring. 
Some  may  object  to  the  untidy  appearaiice  of  the  trees 
on  walls  having;  jiart  of  the  young  wood  sticking  out, 
and  may  say  that  it  in  a  great  measure  deprives  the 
fruit  of  the  full  influence  of  the  snn.  But  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  a  moderate  shading  is  not  against  fruit,  and  the 
pr.Kluctivenessoftbe  trees  willfully  compensate  forthe  un- 
tidy appearance.  If  the  aboTc  method  was  fully  practised, 
T«e  would  hear  of  fewer  complaicts  about  bad  crops  on 
wail  and  cBj)a!ier  trees — A.  JV.,  Muiryfold  Granae, 
Banffshire. 

Canker  in  Fruit  Trees. —In  April,  1843,  I  worked 
some  grafts  of  the  Ciofton  Apple  on  a  young  stock  ;  they 
■went  through  the  usual  process  remarkably  well ;  and 
when  I  removed  the  clay,  &c.  everything  appeared  in  a 
healthy  siate.  On  examining  the  stock  during  the 
following  spring,  1S44,  I  found  it  so  extensively  cankered 
that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  almost  through  it,  in  order  lo 
eradicate  the  decayed  parts,  leaving  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  back.  Fearful  of  losing  my  tree  from  tiie  dryness 
of  the  season,  and  hojiing  to  induce  the  wounds  to  heal, 
I  covered  the  stock  up  to  the  grafts  (about  16  inches) 
with  rich  soil.  The  result  of  ray  experiment  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  injured  parts  arc  forming  new 
bark  round  the  edges,  and  the  stock  is  throwing  out 
beautiful  roots  from  the  eve  below  the  grafts.— i^a/co;^. 

Pear-Prwihig,  hij  "  OiiYj-ve?-."— Before  his  well- 
written  observations  are  acted  upon,  one  should  like  to 
have  Dr.  Lindlt-y's  opinion  upon  his  mode  of  pruning, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  leading  gardeners,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chrouide.^July  Vdth,  1844. 

QuiiUc  growth  of  the  Fear.~l  have  iu  my  garden  two 
grafts  of  the  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  t^o  of  the  Beurr6e 
L)  Aremherg  (worked  on  a  Windsor  Pear  stock  in  April, 
-«43),  now  covering  one  hundred  feet  of  wall.  Is  not 
this  rather  an  extraordinary  instance  of  quick  growth? 
— Falcon.     [Very,] 

Fears.— The  introduction  of  so  many  good  kinds  of 
Pears  of  late  is  a  very  great  acquisition.  Some  of  them 
not  only  surpass  many  of  the  old  kinds  in  flavour,  but  also 
m  fruittulness,  even  m  situations  where  some  of  the  old 
sorts  do  not  bear  well.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  fine  fruit 
of  Napoleon  or  Iviarie-Louise,  on  a  north-west  wall,  where 
the  Crassane  and  Brown  Beurre  are  cracked  and  gritty. 
The  Ma'rie-Louise  succeeds  better  on  a  west  or  east  aspect 
than  on  a  south  one;  this  is  owing  to  its  being  retarded 
in  such  situations  until  the  weather  becomes  warmer;  it 
blooms  too  soon  when  exposed  to  the  south,  and  conse- 
quently suffers  from  cold  and  frosty  winds.  Many  of  these 
lately-introduced  varieties  keep  much  longer  than  the  old 
ones.  When  this  is  fully  known,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  Pears  take  the  place  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, which  are  difficult  to  keep,  especially  in  late 
seasons.  Thougli  the  fruit  of  both  are  excellentj  yet  they 


are  of  short  duration  ;  whiUt  a  good  collecti(»n  «.if  Pears 
will  last  during  winter  and  spring  when  fruit  is  most 
wanted.  It  is  not  unusnnl  to  see  line  walls  covered  with 
old  barren  Pear-trees,  wiiich  might  be  rendered  fruitful  if 
they  were  grafted  with  new  kinds.  I  observe  in  a  back 
Number  of  tlie  Chronicle  an  opinioo  by  Mr.  Uayward 
respecting  ripe  Pears.  He  says — "  No  Pears,  ifgathered 
and  eaten  when  fully  ripe  on  the  tree,  are  so  nood  as 
when  gathered  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  their  full  size, 
and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  ripe."  This  writer 
surely  cannot  mean  th^t  Pears  ou^ht  to  be  gathered  imme- 
diately when  they  attain  their  *■■  full  size.'  I  consider  it 
is  better  to  let  them  hang  on  the  tree  until  they  give 
warning  by  dropping,  or  until  their  stalks  pai  t  freely  from 
tlie  tree  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  many  of  them,  and  especially 
late  kinds,  are  gathered  too  soon.  At  present  (Nov.  7),  I 
have  several  kind-*  ot  Pears  yet  on  the  trees  ;  they  seem 
to  be  improved  in  quality.  If  Pears  are  ga'hered  too  early 
they  beonme  tou^h  and  wizzened.  — J.  Wighton. 

Gooseberry  Seeds. — This  is  the  proper  time  to  sow 
Gooseberry  seed.  This  season  has  been  very  favourable 
for  the  finest  and  most  delicaie  sorts  to  ripen  ;  and  I 
would  recommend  ihoae  who  wish  to  obtain  improved 
varieties  to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  seed-pans,  placing 
them  in  a  cool  frame  ;  the  seed  can  be  separated  by  mixing 
fine  sand  with  the  pulp,  and  rubbing  it  out.  This  ope- 
ration over,  sow  immediately,  and  keep  moderately 
moist  the  soil  in  the  pans  ;  when  the  seedlings  are  up, 
and  have  got  four  leaves,  let  them  be  exposed  altogether 
to  the  weather  ;  but  I  would  advise  tlieir  being  kept  in 
tlie  pans,  and  aiiain  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  finally 
planted  out  in  rows,  2  feet  apart.  In  the  spring  they 
will  fruit  the  second  year. — Anon. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Among  the  many  prescrip- 
tions for  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest,  is  one 
which,  for  simplicity  and  efficacy,  cannot  be  made  too  well 
known.  It  is  this  : — When  the  bushes  are  wet,  either 
after  a  shower  or  after  having  been  watered  with  a  gar- 
den-engine or  watering-pot",  dust  thera  over  with  a  little 
dry  soot.  The  caterpillars  desert  them  immediately 
after  the  application,  and  the  first  shower  cleans  the 
bushes  of  the  soot. —  D.  F.,  Woodhouselee. 

Pi-uning  Forest  Trees. — In  a  late  Chronicle  I  observe 
a  remark,  made  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "  Quercus,*' 
to  the  effect  that,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  Oaks 
and  the  pruning  of  them,  "  he  never  yet  saw  a  mag- 
nificent stem  that  had  not  a  proportionately  large  head.'* 
But  I  would  beg  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  not  seen 
many  a  magnificent  head  that  bad  not  a  proportionate 
stem  ?  I  well  know  that  I  have,  and  that  I  have  indeed 
now  some  such  in  my  view  ;  yet  would  I  not  on,  any 
account  have  th^it  disproportion  in  them  altered,  forming 
as  they  do  an  ornamental  feature  in  my  grounds  ;  though 
ia  respectto  others  growing  in  a  coppice,  where  ornament 
is  not  such  an  object,  I  would  gladly  exchange  the  branch- 
ing honours  of  their  heads  for  tlie  solid  cubic  contents  of 
a  long  stem,  fiom  which,  when  felled,  the  builder  might 
be  able  to  cut  his  stout  beam  and  girder,  of  25  or  30  feet 
iu  length.  Every  one,  doubtless,  loves  to  behold  in  the 
rich  domain  a  magnificent  Oak,  extending  far  and  wide  its 
enormous  branches,  as  if  to  protect  the  soil  that  had 
nourished  its  increase,  and  enabled  it  to  withstand  the 
storms  of  many  centuries.  Few  objects  in  the  creation 
present  a  more  imposing  spectacle.  But  for  useful  pur- 
poses, surely  it  were  desirable  to  grow  clean  straight 
timber  ;  and  if  the  zealous  planters  of  tlie  present  genera- 
tion were  but  to  plant  Oak  more  largely  (instead  of  the 
Beech,  and  other  trees  of  little  use  except  lor  fuel),  I  can- 
not but  think  it  miglit  again  become  snfiiciently  abundant 
to  be  extensively  used,  as  formerly,  in  our  buildings,  in 
lieu  of  tlie  perishable  material  now  generally  employed. 
But  such  timber  can  only  be  obtained  by  paying  more 
attention  to  young  plantations  than  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  thi-m  :  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  thinning ; 
and.  secondly,  by  judiciously  pruning  the  young  trees. 
By  the  neglect  of  tlie  first  operation,  the  Larch,  and  other 
trees  that  should  nurse  the  Oak  in  its  infancy,  will  very 
soon  altogether  destroy,  or  sadly  weaken  it  ;  and,  for 
want  of  pruning,  numbers  of  the  young  trees  will  remain 
stunted  from  want  of  nourishment  (except,  perhaps,  in 
very  congenial  soils),  or  distorted  in  their  growth  by  the 
irregular  diffusion  of  the  sap  among  the  branches,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  a  vigorous  leading  shoot.  Having 
had  the  experience  of  near  forty  years  as  a  rather  extensive 
planter  (during  which  I  think  1  may  say  I  have  personally 
given  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  especially  to 
pruning,  than  most  gentlemen),  I  will  venture  boldly  to 
aflirm,  that  increased  vigour,  stature,  and  bulk,  will  ever 
be  the  sure  result  of  the  judicious  pruning  of  the  Oak, 
whatever  any  theorists  may  advance  to  the  contrary. — 
iV.  II. 

Action  of  lioots.^ln  illustration  of  the  fact  that  plants 
draw  all  their  nourishment  from  the  small  roots  at  their 
extremities,  and  are  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  having 
the  larger  parts  exposed  to  the  weather,  I  hare  lately 
had  a  convincing  proof.  In  repairing  a  vinery,  I  was 
desirous  to  have  the  front  wall,  which  was  originally  of 
solid  brick-work,  built  on  arches,  for  the  benelit  of  some 
of  my  best  Vines.  They  are  ]>lanted  in  the  inside  of  the 
house,  but  I  have  some  on  the  outside  likewise,  which  1 
wished  to  retain  until  their  places  are  supplied  with 
young  ones.  From  these  it  was  necessary  that  all  the 
soil  should  be  removed  ;  and  knowing  that  it  was  a  stiff 
adhesive  clay,  and  that  there  would  be  few  small  roots 
close  to  the  stem,  I  commenced  at  it  and  removed  the 
soil  away  for  a  distance  of  three  yards.  In  that  slate 
the  roots  lay  exposed  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May  ;  nevertheless  I  find  that  the  Vines  have 
broken  as  strong  as  usual,  and  show  about  the  same 
quantity  of  Grapes. — J.M. 


Flant  Brokers. — If  a  new  plant  could  be  as  readily 
got  as  a  new  book,  the  trade  would  be  benefited.  W'hy 
should  not  there  be  brokers,  who  would  undertake  to 
execute  i:n  order'for  plants  raised  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  just  as  a  wholesale  bookseller  in  town 
executes  an  order  from  the  country,  though  it  may  be 
for  not  a  single  book  of  whicli  he  is  tiie  professed 
publisher?  The  present  system  of  the  trade  acts  as  a 
check  upon  tht-ir  own  profit,  no  less  than  the  grievous 
charges  made  by  earners  for  parcels  of  small  weight. — 
Hichard  Tongue. 

Acclimatising  Plants. — I  am  of  opinion  th;:t  many  of 
our  greenhouse  plants,  particularly  those  trnm  the  Cape, 
maybe  cultivated  in  the  op2G  air,  even  in  our  un('ongenial 
climate,  with  greater  success  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  proof  of  this,  1  planted  out  last  autumn  two  plants  of 
Cacalia,  one  ticoides,  L.  and  the  otlier  articulate,  on 
a  small  rock-work,  at  the  end  of  a  vinery.  Not  being 
disposed  to  take  tiiern  up  and  reset  them.  I  left  them  to 
take  their  chance.  While  they  were  nut  of  doors  a  sharp 
night's  frost  set  in,  with  a  cold  and  high  wind.  I  natu- 
rally ex])ected  to  find  the  plants  deslroyed,  but  upon  es- 
aminatioti,  1  found  that  they  were  not  the  least  injured. 
When  the  next  frost  appeared,  I  covered  them  with  a 
little  hay,  which  was  re^noveJ  as  soon  as  the  frost  went 
away,  and  now  the  plants  are  growing  freely.  Along 
with  the  Cacalias  was  a  jilaiit  of  Aloe  soccotrina,  (De  C), 
the  leaves  of  which  were  destroyed,  but  the  roots  were 
spared,  and  are  now  sending  up  two  fine  suckers.  While 
speaking  of  this  species  of  Aloe,  I  may  observe,  that 
the  leaves  of  this  planfare  much  sought  after  here  for 
burns,  &c.;  the  leaf  is  cut  in  half,  lengthways,  the  fleshy 
side  is  then  laid  upon  the  burnt  part,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  greatly  abates  the  pain.  So  much  are  these  leaves 
sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hillsborough,  that  our 
plants  are  greatly  mutilated  by  cutting  off  the  leaves  for 
them.  Now,  if  these  fleshy-leaved  jilants  will  survive  our 
winters  with  a  slight  covering,  why  not  liard-wooded 
plants,  froQi  the  same  country  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  put 
out  a  plant  of  Goodia  lotifoUa.  This  stood  a  frost  of 
5^*  without  the  least  protection,  and  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  but  the  second  frost,  which  was  very  severe, 
and  of  long  duration,  killed  the  plant  to  the  ground;  but 
upon  examination,  1  found  the  root,  and  that  part  of  the 
stem  1?hich  was  under  the  ground,  as  fresh  as  when 
planted;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  roots 
would  have  sent  up  suckers,  which  this  plant  is  very 
apt  to  do,  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  ground.  \  ought 
also  to  mention  that  the  shoots  were  of  one  year's 
growth,  and  quite  tender,  which  was  greatly  against  it. 
I  am,  however,  fully  convinced  that  if  the  plant 
had  been  protected,  it  would  have  survived  the  winter. 
The  Clianthus  puniceus  stands  out  here  against  the  end 
of  a  vinery,  with  a  very  slight  protection,  and  that  only 
on  very  severe  nights,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  spring. 
I  would  recommend  thisplant  to  be  cultivated  as  a  stand- 
ard in  sheltered  situations  in  flower-gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds. It  should  be  protected  with  a  few  Fir 
branches,  or  old  mats  ;  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  in  the 
spring  months  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  Azalea 
indica  alba  also  stands  out  here  in  the  flower-gardens, 
and  flowers  freely,  with  a  few  Fir  branches  laid  over  the 
tops  of  the  branches  on  very  severe  nights  ;  this  plant 
is  generally  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  summer  and 
winter.  It  will,  however,  thrive  much  better  if  kept, 
during  winter,  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit ;  vrhen  wanted  for 
flowering,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
formerly  stated  that  Fuchsias  ought  to  be  abundantly 
cultivated  in  the  open  air :  of  the  importance  of  this  I 
am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  ought  all  to  be  thus  treated,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  intended  as  specimen  jilants, 
for  exhibitions,  &c.  ;  butfor  the  tender  species  and  varie 
ties,  I  would  recommend  a  covering  of  old  tan,  shorl 
dung,  or  a  spadeful  of  earth,  to  be  laid  over  their  top! 
after  they  have  been  cut  down.  F.  fultjens  stood  ou 
this  winter  here,  protected  in  this  way.  Now,  if  fulgens 
which,  in  its  young  state,  is  amongst  the  softest-woodet 
species  we  have,  stands  out  with  a  slight  protection,  wh; 
not  others  of  a  hardier  nature?  I  trust  that  these  ob 
servatioDs  will  induce  some  of  your  corres]iondents  t 
give  the  results  of  their  experiments  on  this  subject  ;  fo 
I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  hear  of  plants  which  ar 
now  choked  up  in  greenhouses,  growing  freely  in  th ' 
open  air  with  little  or  no  protection  during  winter  ;  an 
of  those  plants  which  are  now  burnt  up  in  a  stove,  grov,, 
iug  and  flowering  freely  in  the  greenhouse.  — ^/o/ [ 
M'Intosh.  J 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Planls. — A  notion  was  fcl 
merly    very    prevalent   among   gardeners,    and  perha  I 
exists  to  some  extent  at  present,   that  the  light  of  t| 
moon  has  an  injurious  influence  upon  plants,  particulai 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May.     The  name  of  Lu 
Rousse  is  given  by  the  French   to  the  April  moon,  fr< 
the   influence  it  is   supposed   to  eNert  on  the  leaves 
plants,  in  turning  them  brown.       M.  Arago   has  sho 
that  this  notion  is   erroneous,  the  effect  alluded  to  be 
clearly  owing  to  another  cause,  but  one  which  must 
cessarily   be    in    active    operation    on   bright  moonli 
nights.     He  observed  that  in   the  months  of  April 
May  the  temperature  at  night  is   often  not  more  t 
four  or  six  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  ;  and  uri 
these  circumstances,  when  the   sky   is  most  uncloulOrf, 
and  the  moon  shining   brightest,    heat  will  be  radi; 
from  the  earth   sufficient  lo  reduce  the  temperatureiaijt/^ 
the  surface  some  degrees  lower,  or  below  freezing  poPesj^ju 
hence  the  tender  leaves   and  roots  of  plants  are  nip   !Dg, 
by  cold,  and  that  appearance   given  to  the  fornier  wl 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  French  word  roi 
1  have  been    induced  to  offer  these  observations  i 
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the  practical  bearing  nhicli  they  appear  to  have  on  the 
subject  of  moriiint^  and  evening  waterint;  of  plants  ;  and 
I  imagine  that  it  is  consistent   with   a  just  view  of  tlie 
subject  to  affirm,  that  in  regard  to  otit-of-dnor  plants 
morning  watering  alone  should  be  resorted  to  during  tlje 
spring  monrbs,  even  to  the  end  of  May  in  our  uncertain 
climate.     We  cannot  prevent  the  refrigerating  process 
which   more   or  le;S  is   going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  cold  clear  nights  of  spring;  but  we  may, 
at    least,    avoid    artificially  assisting  it   by  putting  tlie 
earth  just  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  producing 
cold.    It  is  so  placed,  when  the  surface  is  newly  watered, 
because  evaporation,  and  consequently    congelation,    is 
most  active  when  it  is  in  tliat  state.     I   may  illustrate 
the  comparative  influence  of  morning  and  evening  water- 
ing, in  relation  to  this  subject,  by  what  takes  place  when 
several  folds  of  wetted  cloth  are  applied  to  a  vessel  to 
cool  the  contents.     As   long  as  the  outer  cloth  is. wet, 
the  evaporation  goes  on  unobstructed  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vessel  is  proportionably  reduced  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  external  covering  loses  its  moisture,  the  process 
languishes,  though  the  inner  folds  are  still  wet.     So  in 
mornin^i  watering,  the  surface  moisture  is  evaporated  in 
the  genial  temperature  of  daylight,  without  injury  to  the 
plants,  and  when  night  comes  on,  the  surface  is  compara- 
tively dry,   and   evaporation   cannot   go    on   so  actively, 
however  cle^r  the  atmosphere.     In  evening  watering,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  prepare  the  ground  for  an  energetic 
evaporation  going  on  during  the   night  ;    consequently 
chilling  the  eirth  and  plants  growing  in  it,  at  a  time 
when  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  is  more  than  suffi- 
ciently adverse  to  the  well-being  of  the  latter. — J.H.H. 
To   keep    Shrubs  from     Windivaving. — Among    the 
different  methods  that  have  been  used  to  prevent  injury 
to  transplanted  shrubs,  arising  from  their  being  shaken 
by  the  wind,   the  simple  plan  of  pegging  down   their 
lower  branches  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best.     The 
forked  pegs  used  for  this  purpose  should  be   made  with 
one  side  about  half  the  length  of  the  side  from  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  a  head  six  or  seven  inches  in  length 
should  be   left  for  the   prevention  of  splitting,  on  being 
driven    into    the  ground.       In   bard    ground   the  holes, 
especially  for  large  plants,  should  be  opened  with  an  iron 
har,  to  save  labour  in  driving,  and  waste  of  forks.     Tlie 
elasticity  of  the  branches  when  well  secured,  preserves 
the  removed  plant  remarkably  steady  during  tlie  action 
of  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  ir'  the  ball  of  earth  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  the  usual  proportion  to  the  size  of 
^e  shrub,  it  is  singular  bow  small  a  twig  is  sufficient  to 
support   it  in  K;.{?"weai.her.     The  branches  may  be  cut, 
and  the  p':;sOlemoved  from  shrubs   near  walks,  towards 
Ae-^.E^-5i^thc  ensuing  summer  ;  in  other  cases  they  may 
be  left  to   die,  or'grow  and  form  layers  for  masses  of 
shrubs,  according  as  light  and  air  are  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded.    R'lpes  give  and  tnke  in  dry  and  weC  weather  to 
such  a  degree  as   to    be  useless  ae  at;;ys.      And    even  the 
fastenings  of  pole  stays  are  almost  sure  to  become  loo-e 
enough     in    dry    weather    to    allow    the     bark    to     be 
chafed.     Stays  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  applied  when- 
ever pradicable  to  tlie  branches,  rather  than  the  main 
stem  ;  and  each  stay  should  have  a  separate  fastening. 
Comparati%'ety  little  injury  is   done  even  if  tlie  baik  of 
branches  is  compressed  roo  much,  or   rubbed,    and  in 
many  cases  branches  by  such  means  may  be  weakened 
to  the  improvement  of  the  plant.     Under  circumstances 
wh-^re  expense  is  a  secondary  object  in  the  removal  of 
valmble   trees    or   shrubs,    or  it   is  of  consequence    to 
secure  common  trees,  iron-wire  stays  of  ^^  to  2\r  of  an 
inch   in   diameter,  with  a    stuffr-d  clip    round    branches 
secured    ro  pfgs,    or  to  posts,  if  cattle    were    admitted 
round  the  trees,  would  form  a  secure  f  stening  capable 
of  lasting  a  considerdble  period,  and  of  being  used  for 
(1  different  trees  in  succesiion,  in  which  case  its  cost  would 
p  be  much  less  than  rope.     In  reference  to  ihe  success  ot 
I  tranttpUnting  shrubs  or  trees  at  different   periods  of  the 
li  year,  if  parties  Took  more  notice  of  all  the  circumstances 
■ji  atttndnnt  on  their    removal,   perhaps  several    points  ol 
^  greater  importance  might  be  observed,  for  instance: — 
i  1.  Removal  from  a  greater  to  a  less  ex|  osure,  for  the 
it  take  of  ob'aining  a  free  growth  of  leavi-s,  which   are  of 
fl  ^eater  importance  even  than  roots.     2.   Kemoval  Ironi 
M  wors;  to  ;i  better  ground,  either  natural  or  artificial,     ii. 
il  Removal  to  land  which  can  be  readily  penetrated  by  the 
d  foung  fuots  of  plants  ;  the  easiest  means  of  obtaining 
it  .h\»  M)/>ential  quality  is  by  mixing  loose  etones  of  any 
.  ,j  lind  «tih  the  soil ;  when  the  tree  or  shrub  gains  strength 
t  will   usuiUy   take  care  of  itself.     4.  The   removal  ol 
:  f- TCes  or  shnjbn  in  a  healthy  hut  not  luxuriant  state  of 
.^  ;rowth  ;  nutting  round  the  shrubs  tome  lime  previous 
;  pill  io  >n  C'ire   the  latter  defect,  and  insure  BubbequcnL 
J  uccesn.    U  is  moxt  valuable  in  all  c-n^ea,  but  occar>ionulty 
•t.    will  be  adviii^ble   to  encourage  the  growth  of  fresh 
■  by  good  or  rich  eartli  added  to  the  trench.     Con- 
'-rite  cauftcs   these   imporlant    points    in    numcroUH 
Hice»  to  be  dinregarded,  hut  a  due  attention  to  their 
ive  value  would  enable  a   planter  of  modi;rate  expe- 
':  to  predict  the  comparative  succi  »d  or  failure  of 
»*lf,   tuppotint;    In    each    case    ihat    the   trees   or 

*  '•    were     equally    well    planted,    in     their     new 
i...Mon_.£', 

J  Trait»,  ta-lmff  Forest   Trees.  —  I   obncrved    in    the 

\hrun%clc  of  .Match  .'iO,a  atatemfntfrom  a  currfii«pondent 

in(t    himRRlf   "  K.,"   re(;ardtng  the    trannplaning  of 

1  forest' tft-ei,  and  expreaairtg  a  wifth  fur  inlormrttion 

•  ciinK  the  preparation  of  thetD  "  before  trauMplaiit- 

Afi  far  on  my  eiperience  goe«,  I  would  he  inclined 

i*c  prefKreiicc  to  lre<:»  prepared  in  July.     The  se'cc- 

t    .of  Ihe  tree,  however,  for  itn  tituation,  is  o(  mort; 

t.')rt»ncB  to  tt«  future  iiucceii!i  than  prepurttion.     I'nr 
iloace,   lake  a  plantation   that   baa   stood   for  years 


pretty  thick,  cut  out  the  greater  part  of  the  trees,  leni?ing 
at  distances  of  60  or  70  yards  two  or  three  trees  together  ; 
those  trees,  on  being  suddenly  exposed,  although  not 
moved  or  touched  at  the  roots,  will  become  as  stunted 
and  ill-thriven  as  if  they  had  been  twkeu  from  the  same 
situation  and  transplanted  in  any  other,  similar  to  the 
one  referred  to  before  the  wood  was  thinned.  This  I 
know  from  experiment.  "  E."  has  given  a  statement 
of  the  expense  of  removing  his  trees,  hut  has  omitted  to 
say  bow  far  he  did  remove  them  ;  consequently  lie  has 
left  us  in  the  dark.  T  cannot  agree  in  his  tearing  up  tlie 
tree  after  clearing  its  roots  of  soil  on  the  surface,  for  tliis 
among  other  reasons,  that  if  the  tree  happened  to  have 
(as  a  good  many  of  them  have)  a  strong  tap-root,  before 
this  is  removt-d  the  force  of  tearing  up  the  tree  will 
necessarily  shake  away  all  the  earth  from  the  other  roots, 
because  of  the  resistance  the  tap-root  offers  to  any  force 
in  any  way  applied  to  turn  the  tree  over. —  Clovden. 

Dwarfed  Fig-tree — I  have  in  my  possession  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  unique  curiosity  in  this  country — a  Ban- 
yan-lree,  dwarfed  in  China,  and  known  to  be  200  years 
old  !  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  India,  and  was 
traced  back  from  one  possessor  to  another  in  that  country 
for  the  time  above  mentioned,  having  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  greit  curiosity.  It  arrived,  unfortunately, 
during  a  severe  frost,  two  years  ago,  which  affected  it  on 
its  journey  from  London  (having  been  exposed  for  one 
night  to  the  open  air),  and  one  of  its  principal  branches 
was  frost-bitten  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  neces- 
saiy,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  tree,  to  have  the 
branch  cut  down.  The  other  remains  perfect.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  dwarfed  Bannian-trees  in  other  col- 
lections in  the  kingdom,  but  none,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, of  so  small  a  size,  and  of  so  great  an  age.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  Chinese  have  lost  the  art  of 
d-\arfing  forest-trees  in  tliis  peculiar  manner.  It;  has 
not  been  removed  from  the  China  vessel  in  which  it 
came  from  India.  Its  height  is  only  2  feet,  circum- 
ference of  one  stem  7  inches,  of  the  other  1 1  inches.  It 
is  now  in  vigorous  health,  is  kept  in  the  hothouse  in  the 
winter,  and  put  into  the  sun  during  the  summer  months, 
removing  it  at  night.  It  requires  very  little  water.  It 
is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  and  its  form  is  a  perfect  study 
for  the  artist, — E.  C.  [This  is  not  a  Banyan,  but  a 
curious  specimen  of  Ficus  nitida.l 

Pine- Apples. — In  reply  to  "  A.  B.  C,"  in  a  late  num- 
ber, I  beg  to  mention  that,  in  different  places  which  I 
have  lately  visited,  I  have  observed  that  the  tank-system 
is  not  well  adafitt-d  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine-apple  in 
all  its  siages  ;  it  is  better  suited  for  the  forcing  of  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Asparagus,  &c.  He  states  that  his  house  is 
in  three  compartments,  that  the  first  is  composed  of 
wooden  stages,  and  that  the  pots  are  suspended  by  their 
rims  in  the  same  ;  I  imagine  this  would  be  the  best  com- 
partment of  the  three  for  fruiting  the  plants  in,  more 
especially  about  the  time  he  wanted  them  to  fruit.  By 
withdrawing  the  water  from  the  dishes,  having  a  gentle 
bent  given  out  by  the  pipes  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  little  or  none  to  the  root,  for  a  few  weeks  (the 
plants  being  strong,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots),  would 
tlirow  them  into  fruit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tank- 
system  disappoints  the  gen.erality of  Pine-groweis  j  many 
admit  that  by  that  system  they  can  produce  noble-looking 
plants,  with  fine  foliage  and  healthy  action,  but  this  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  I  do  not  agree  with  a  state- 
ment in  Macintosh's  "  Practical  Gardener,''  which  says, 
■'  that  Pines  starting  into  fruit  in  August  are  tantamount 
to  being  lost;"  as,  in  large  establishments,  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  have  a  succession  fir  the  most  part  of  the 
vear  ;  and  of  Pine-s — say  a  variety  of  Queens,  Black 
Jdinaica,  and  Montserrats,  if  strong,  healthy  plants — 
showing  fruit  in  August,  the  Queens  woulu  ripen  good 
fruit  by  the  end  of  October,  and  the  Jamaicas  and  Mont- 
serrats would  come  in  in  succession  up  to  Christmas,  and 
even  much  later;  the  two  last  are  well  known  to  be  the 
best,  both  in  point  of  swelling  and  flavour,  for  winter 
fruit.  I  would  recommend  "A.  B.  C."  to  put  his  strongest 
plants  in  that  compartment  having  the  stages,  and,  if 
practicable,  to  withdraw  the  water  from  the  dishes,  and 
likewise  to  discontinue  watering  at  the  root.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  I  have  often  practised  with  success  upon 
sirong  plants  of  shy  bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  Black 
Jamaica  is  allowed  to  be,  viz. — with  a  pair  of  scissors 
cut  off  the  tips  of  the  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
and  coruituie  to  do  so  to  others  as  they  spring.  This 
RiojiH  their  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  the  change  from 
excess  of  moisture  to  partial  dryness,  disposes  them 
to  fruit,  when  water  might  again  be  added  if  thought 
necessary.  At  all  events,  1  should  not  discontinue 
rnnihtening  the  pipes  and  pathways  after  every  bright 
dny,  and  the  house  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon.— James  JioOrris. 

Fine-.ipplei;, — Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
rCHide  near  good  peity  soil,  need  not  be  afraid  of  using 
it  wholly  in  which  to  grow  Pines.  Tlie  plants  that  I 
fruitt;d  in  all  pest,  swelled  better  during  the  winter 
moiitliK,  and  pro'fuced  finer  fruit  than  those  planted  in 
cither  rich  Hoil  or  turfy  loam.  For  plants  that  are  to 
'ruit  in  winter,  jieat  is  exfellent,  on  account  of  its  loose 
texture.  Pines  planted  in  a  mi.tture  of  half  charcoal  and 
loam,  have  fruited  very  well.  All  sand  gives  no  one  cause 
ofcompUint;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  rather  be  re- 
eoiii mended,  for  the  roots  become  very  strong  in  it,  and 
(lie  rnotletH  are  much  more  numerous;  indeed,  I  never 
H«w  routs  no  HtronK  "nd  numerous  in  any  olhrir  «ubHtance. 
It  in  not  of  much  iuiprirtance  what  kind  of  material  I'ines 
are  grown  in,  [troviilcd  the  rottts  are  in  a  healthy  active 
jit^te,  atid  free  from  Buddcin  cljan(((;H  of  bottom -heat. 
TUe  Hoil  in  the  pf)t  Hhould  hIho  be  kept  from  becoming 
Houred  by  allowing  decaying  bark  to  udherc  to  the  out- 


side'of  the  pot,     Keej)  out  worms  bv  placing  the  pot, 
when  plunged,  on  a  flat  brick. —  XV.  Broiv/i,  Merevale. 

Opposite  Opinions,  Roaka,  S^o. — Tlie  various,  and  in, 
some  instances  contradictory  stateinen!:y,  of  your  correg- 
poiidents,  r/iust,  in  many  mind!?,  create  a  tendency  to 
scepticism  ;  that  is  to  say,  where  parties  do  not  make 
practical  observations  and  jud^e  for  tliemselves.  One 
states  that  salt,  has  produced  him  magnificent  Asparagus 
— another  says  that  salt  has  destroyed  bis  plants.  One 
advises  carcases  as  a  manure  for  Vine  borders — another 
says  that  has  nearly  defetroyeri  his  Vines.  One  says  that 
for  30  years  he  has  not  suffered  from  Turnip  fly,  owing 
to  his  steeping  his  seed  in  oil,  and  powdering  it  with 
sulphur — another  says  he  has  tried  it,  and  still  the  ver- 
min have  marched  in  military  array  over  his  field, 
perforating  and  consuming  his  crop.  One  savs  perse- 
cute the  rook  and  other  birds — another,  encourage  them 
as  your  best  friends.  As  great  a  contrast  frequently 
arises  as  to  the  quality  of  fruits — one  stating  a  particular 
variety  to  be  excellent — another  will  not  admit  it  to  be 
second  rate.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  statements, 
admitting,  as  we  must,  in  respect  of  parties  with  whom 
we  are  unacquainted,  tbateach  is  entitled  to  equal  credit  ? 
In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  old  aphorism  may  be 
applied — "Circumstances  alter  cases,"  as  with  regard 
to  salt  and  carrion  manure;  a  skilful  gardener,  knowing 
the  time,  and  watching  the  result  of  his  experiment,  fol- 
lows up  a  perceptible  improvement,  and  counteracts  the 
first  appearance  of  a  retrograde  movement  before  the  dis- 
aster becomes  irremediable.  In  similar  cases,  the  rash 
or  inexperienced  fail.  With"  regard  to  the  Turnip  fly 
also,  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  tillage.  I  have 
heard  of  a  whole  field  falling  except  where  a  roller  had 
casually  been  drawn — in  some  seasons,  that  the  plants 
are  more  liable  to  attack  when  the  ground  is  rolled.  As 
to  fruit,  there  can  be  not  the  least  doubt  that  soil  and 
aspect,  or  climate,  will  produce  a  much  greater  differ- 
ence than  exists  between  the  first  and  second  class.  But 
with  regard  to  the  rook  and  birds  generally,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion,  namely,  that 
their  usefulness  very  greatly  exceeds  any  injury  com- 
mitted by  them,  either  to  the  farm  or  garden.  An 
instance  is  recorded  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  I 
believe  by  Bradley,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  vil- 
lage destroying  the  whole  race  of  birds  in  their  locality, 
by  setting  a  price  upon  their  heads  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  their  entire  produce  was  attacked  by 
insects  and  caterpillars  innumerable  the  following  year, 
and  they  were  glad  to  offer  a  similar  or  greater  reward  to 
have  fresh  colonies  brought  in  to  their  assistance.  Dr. 
Stanley  also  relates  that  a  whole  district  in  Germany  was 
nearly  deprived  of  its  corn  harvest  by  having  destroyed 
their  rooks.  I  have  myself  seen  a  field  of  Swedish  Tur- 
nips so  infested  by  grubs,  that  from  three  to  ten  were 
found  under  nearly  every  root  that  was  examined,  the 
Turnips  having  the  appearance  of  warty  excrescences 
and  quite  hollow  within.  An  immense  flock  of  rooks, 
accompanied  by  a  flock  of  starlings,  covering  more  than 
an  acre,  alighted  upon  them,  and  so  busy  were  they  that 
they  would  allow  a  person  to  go  within  a  few  yards  of 
them  without  flying  up.  They  remained  there  a  whole 
afternoon,  and  on  examining  the  Turnips  afterwards,  I 
found  scarcely  one  that  had  not  been  cleared  of  the 
grubs.  That  piece  of  ground  has  been  much  more  pro- 
ductive from  that  time  ;  and  I  think  at  least  some  share 
of  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  rooks,  though  certainly 
not  all.  As  to  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  particu- 
larly wagtails,  a  careful  observer  may  see  them  in  breed- 
ing time  following  the  plough  or  scaritier,  dart  their 
beaks  into  crevices  and  pick  out  the  wire-worms  inces- 
santly, then  carry  them  to  a  smooth  piece  of  earth,  lay 
them  in  a  bundle,  and  then  clasp  them  firmly  in  their 
beak  and  carry  them  off  to  their  young.  Now  suppose 
the  rook  in  searching  for  grubs  pulls  up  the  plant  with 
it,  would  not  the  vermin  have  ruined  it  in  all  proba- 
bility if  he  had  not?  And  allowing  that  he  pulls  up 
some  Potatoes  on  the  moor  lands,  a  little  expense  of 
watching  obviates  that  calamity.  Also  allowing  that 
sparrows  will  do  considerable  damage  to  the  Wheat  crop 
from  the  time  the  grain  is  formed  until  harvested — a 
period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months — wasting  as  much  as 
they  eat,  yet  a  few  old  men,  for  a  few  shillings  per  week, 
may  check  their  depredations  over  an  extensive  farm. 
But  by  what  process,  involving  fifty  times  this  outlay, 
could  man  himself  perform  the  service  rendered  him  by 
these  active  labourers,  who  never  want  calling  to  their 
employment — are  never  idle  when  there  is  any  prospect 
of  their  working  to  advantage — who  never  call  upon  their 
protector  on  a  Suturday  night.  Prejudices  often  take 
deep  root,  and  are  handed  down  from  ancient  to  modern 
times;  sparrow  clubs  are  still  in  existence;  and  I  was 
informed  a  few  days  ago  of  a  person  sending  liOOO  heads 
to  a  member  of  one  club,  and  having  to  send  3000  more 
to  be  cvbibited  as  the  genuine  trophies  of  that  individual. 
He  also  may  consider  he  is  doing  man  a  service;  but  un- 
less I  receive  furtlier  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  must 
continue  in  the  opinion  that  birds  are  eminently  service- 
able to  man  during  at  least  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve; 
that  there  is  no  known  uubstitute  for  their  services;  and 
that  any  injury  which  they  might  effect  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  may  be  easily  and  clicfiply  prevented. — /'',  J, 
Orukam,  Cranford.  [What  a  pity  it  is  that  people 
should  not  have  sense  enough  to  attend  to  these  true 
and  excellent  suggcstionH  I] 

Mnss  on  Gravel  f^Falks.—l  fiometimos  destroy  Moss 
on  walks  in  u  very  simple  manner.  It  is  commonly  when 
the  surface  of  the  walk  is  smooth  and  moist  that  MoHS 
uboiindH  ;  winter  is  the  time  best  suited  for  destroying  it. 
By  watching  a  certain  degree  of  frost  it  will  be  observed 
thai;  the  surface  of  the  walk,  by  tho  fixputtbion  of  the  iQ9, 
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will  be  somewhat  loosened,  and  the  Moss  thrown  oat  ;  1 
then  sweep  with  a  stifif  broom,  or  scrape  with'a  draw-hoe, 
and  clean  it  up  afterwards.  If  the  frost  is  too  slight  the 
Moss  will  be  but  partially  removed,  and  if  too  severe,  too 
much  of  the  surface  will  be  loosened  ;  but  when  a  proper 
opportunity  occurs,  millions  of  plants  may  be  destroyed 
io  a  short  time,  and  the  walks  look  much  refreshed  af- 
terwards.—  Peter  Mackenzie. 

Gravel  Walks. — The  following  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
make  (or  turn  over  these  in  dry  weather)  ; — If  of  a  sandy 
or  p;ravelly  nature,  strew  a  little  clay  or  marl  upon  the 
"ivalk.  When  turned  over,  take  away  the  large  stones 
and  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  Immediately 
after  you  level  your  walk,  apply  your  iron  roller  steadily, 
and  let  a  labourer  follow  the  roller,  pouring  upon  it  water 
regularly  as  it  parses  over  the  ground  ;  io  24  hours  after, 
if  the  weatlier  is  dry,  it  will  be  as  solid  as  a  stone  floor. 
The  writer  has  had  ocular  demonstrjition  of  the  fact  in 
20  instances,  in  the  late  dry  weather. —  JV.  R.  Hanivood, 
Xiiverpool. 

Conservatory  Climbers  and  Fixed  Roofs. — In  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  {^iven  by  Mr.  Beaton,  I  had  the 
only  sliding  sash  of  my  conservatory  fTxecTwith  screws  ; 
and  in  tlie  hot  air  thus  conhoed,  several  of  the  climbers 
have  certainly  flowered  far  moie  freely  than  before. 
Bignonia  Cherere  is  now  splendidly  in  bloom,  as  arelpo- 
moea  Learii  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  which  promises 
to  bear  a  succession  of  its  fine  flowers  through  the  au- 
tumn. Bignonia  jasminoides  is  also  producing  its  blos- 
soms of  almost  peerless  beauty  in  large  masses;  but 
several  other  plants  do  not  seena  to  like  the  heat.  I  have 
several  line  specimens  of  Kennedyas,  Zichyas,  and  Har- 
denbergias,  which,  afrer  reaching  the  top  ot  the  pilasters 
between  the  windows,  are  carried  along  the  arches  form- 
ing the  support  of  tbe  climbers  ;  in  this  sitnaiion  the 
leaves  and  branches  have  been  quite  burnt,  and  the  same 
effect,  though  in  a  less  degree,  has  been  produced  on 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
I  still  retain  in  the  house,  though,  doubtless,  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  county.  Will  any  one  recommend  me  a 
few  more  climbers  that  will  bear  the  temperature  pro- 
duced by  the  fixed  roof,  either  to  be  planted  in  the 
border,  or  to  be  inarched  on  those  now  growing  ?  Va- 
rious fine  Bignonias  and  Iporaosas  I  conceive  might  be 
introduced,  and  there  are  possibly  some  things  that 
would  unite  with  Mandevilla.  1  have  lately  added 
Bridgesia  spicata,  Brachysema  villo5um,and  Beaumontia 
grandiflora  ;  but  the  latter  seems  a  slow-growing  plant, 
and,  I  fear,  will  be  some  years  old  before  it  blooms. 
The  Brachysema  I  understand  is  a  fine  tiling,  and  will  of 
course  not  attain  the  height  of  its  stronger-growing  com- 
panions.— A  Devonian. 

Longevity  of  a  Pceony. — A  plant  of  the  double 
crimson  Pseony  is  growing  at  a  cottage-door,  at  Great 
Chesterford,  in  Esses,  which  is  known  to  have  occupied 
that  identical  spot  100  years.  The  grandfather  and 
grandmother  ot  the  woman  who  now  lives  there  were 
both  born  about  120  years  ago,  and  could  not  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  not  there.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
plant,  sending  up  16  stalks.  That  it  lives  by  the  per- 
manency of  the  original  tubers,  and  not  by  the  formation 
of  new  ones,  may  be  inferred  from  the  identity  and 
minuteness  of  the  spot  of  ground,  which  it  occupies 
without  spreading.  Is  it  ascertained  that  herbaceous 
perennials  are  of  shorter  life  than  the  Oak  or  Chesnut? 
— ^.  H, 

Stipa  pennata. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
seed  of  the  Stipa  pennata  produces  a  flour  very  much 
like  that  of  Rice  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  ou  poor  sandy 
soils,  would  produce  a  bread  Corn,  where  scarcely  any- 
thing else  would  grow. — Arion. 

Tall  Slock. — I  have  a  stock  which  measures  the  great 
length  of  2  feet  lU  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bloom  to 
the  last  seed-vessel ;  the  stem  was  cut  as  close  to  the 

seed-vessel  as  possible Merle. 

Village  Horticultural  Societies. — Your  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  showing  in  classes  are  perfectly  true  ;  but, 
except  in  the  three  classes  of  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen, 
and  Cottagers,  I  do  not  see  any  sufficiently  broad  dis- 
tinction to  make  further  classification  practically  useful. 
The  Squire,  with  his  head  gardener,  hot-houses,  &c., 
will  no  doubt  carry  off  many  of  the  prizes,  but  the 
amateur  will  very  often  beat  him  with  his  Florist  Flowers, 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  those  requiring  only  green- 
house, or  frame  ;  and  the  Tradesman  will  generally 
beat  both  with  his  Auriculas,  Tulips,  Pinks,  or  Pansies. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  number  of  prizes 
gained  at  our  last  Exhibition,  where  subscribers  all  show 
against  each  other;  and  I  have  subdivided  them  into 
four  classes : — 

1.  Gentlemen,  with   head    gardener,    hothouses,    and    every 
advantage. 

2.  Amateurs,  with  one  gardener  to  assist  them— mostly  a  cora- 
iDon  labourer. 

3.  Tradesmen,  working  their  own  gardens. 

4.  Market  gardeners,  who  employ  men  under  them. 

Eight  of,  the  first  class  contributed  121  articles  for  exhibition, 

and  obtained  32  prizes,  (or  about  1  in  4,) 
Ten  of  the  second  class  contiibutcd  eg  articles  for  exhibition, 

and  obtained  14  prizes,  {or  about  1  in  5. J 
Twelve  of  the  third  class  contributed  36  articles  for  exhibition, 

and  obtained  13  prizes,  (or  about  1  in  3  ) 
Three  of  the  fourth  class  contributed  22  articles  for  exhibition 

and  obtained  7  prizi:s,  (or  about  1  in  3.) 
You  will  see  by  the  above  that  the  disproportion  is  not 
•very  great  between  the  Amateur  and  the  Gentleman, 
and  that  the  Tradesman  obtained  a  greater  proportion 
than  either.  In  the  Cottager's  Class,  53  Cottagers  con- 
tributed 137  articles,  forv;hich  32  prizes  were  distributed 
among  24  of  them.  This  was  in  a  country  village,  the 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  1200,  but  the 
Cottagers  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages  are  allowed  to 
compete. — A    Village  Secretary.     [We  think  that  in 


this  instance  the  number  of  prizes  which  each  exhibitor 
gained  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  Gentlemen  obtained  4  prizes  each. 

Amateurs  „        1 1''-        ,, 

Tradesmen         „        IjV       „ 

Market  Gardeners      2,^j^        „ 

This  seems  to  give  the  Gentlemen  a  great  preponderance.] 

Spot  on  the  Pelargonium — I  imagine  that  this  arises 
from  the  effects  of  Green-fly.  I,  however,  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  Green-fly  alone  produces  the 
spot ;  but  this,  in  combination  with  other  circumstances, 
causes  it.  One  of  these  is  the  want  of  paying  attention 
to  regularity, of  watering  ;  when  water  is  injudiciously 
or  sparingly  supplied,  the  result  is  a  sickly  and  half-dead 
plant,  full  of  spot  and  Green-fly.  The  Pelargonium 
requires  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  water  when  in  a 
growing  state  ;  if  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  droop  time 
after  time,  the  cause  will  soon  be  shown  by  its  effects. 
Immediately  afterwards  there  appears  upon  the  leaves  a 
sort  of  sticky  substance  not  unlike  sugar,  when  dissolved 
and  rubbed  upon  anything,  which  is  injurious  to  the  plant. 
In  order  to  grow  PelargOiiiums  to  perfection,  they  should 
have  a  house  wholly  for  themselves,  which  should  be 
shaded  with  canvass,  so  as  to  exclude  the  mid-day  sun. 
Air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  the  plants  syringed 
every  other  night,  when  not  in  flower,  with  clean  water  ; 
they  should  never  be  too  much  crowded  together,  but 
should  be  kept  a  good  piece  apart,  so  that  air  may  cir- 
culate freely  among  them.  By  paying  proper  attention 
to  these  things  there  is  no  fear  of  the  spot  ever  making 
its  appenrance.  Particular  attention  should,  however,  be 
paid  [Q  having  a  free  and  open  drainage,  so  that  water 
may  not  stagnate  about  the  roots.  These  rules  I 
have  seen  practised  with  success  in  large  establishments 
where  hundreds  of  Pelargoniums  were  grown. — Caledonia. 

Bees. — If  (p.  405)  "  An  Old  Correspondent"  had 
aroused  his  Bees  by  rapping  on  the  under  hive,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  ascend  into  the  upper  one  of  their 
own  accord  during  night,  most  probably  they  would  have 
done  so,  and  thus  prevented  the  others  descending  into 
the  lower  liive.  In  uniting  Bees  from  established  hives, 
a  little  smoke  from  the  fungus  Magus  (?)  is  very  useful;  it 
makes  them  quite  white,  so  that  they  may  be  bandied 
like  Peas.  I  question  if  *' C.'s"  exhumed  Bees  were 
"■better  oft  than  his  unnatural  swarm"  that  attacked 
them ;  if  otherwise,  they  would  have  kept  them  off.  The 
plan  adopted  to  save  the  "  persecuted  Bees"  might  be 
right;  but  attacked  hives  are  in  general  too  weak  to  be 
of  much  use,  and  frequently  the  pillage  is  too  far  gone 
before  it  is  observed.  Removing  the  Bees  beyond  the 
flight  of  the  invaders  may  be  right  ;  but  others  might  get 
scent  and  carry  off  the  spoil.  If  the  treasure  be  an 
object,  the  best  way  is  to  smoke  the  Bees  from  the 
besieged  hive  and  take  it.  "  C."  imagines  that  some  of 
his  Bees  were  "  idlu"  because  they  attacked  their  weak 
neighbours,  but  their  good  store  speaks  other  things ; 
the  additional  room,  if  the  season  admit,  enables  them  to 
lay  up  more  honey.  I  may  mention  that  Bees  are  very 
fond  of  the  Salvia  nemorosa,  or  Wood  Sage.  Those 
who  cultivate  flowers  for  Bees  ought  to  grow  this  plant 
in  abundance. — J.  Wighlou. 

Ants. — The  best  way  I  know  of  destroying  an  ant's 
nest  is  by  Elder-leaf  tea.  Boil  the  leaves  in  water,  and 
if  the  tea  will  injure  the  roots  of  any  plants,  the  mixture 
will  be  found  quite  eflicacious  when  cold.  I  have  lately 
destroyed  several  nests  this  way.  Elder-tea  destroys  the 
Aphis  on  fruit-trees,  and  most  likely  many  other  insects. 
—  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

Ants. — In  Notices  to  Correspondents  (p.  464)  it  is 
said,  "  We  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for  these  trouble- 
some little  pests."  Please  take  Cobbett's  "  English  Gar- 
dener," and  read  paragraph  299. — Paddy. 

Rats. — Observing  communications  in  the  Chronicle 
lately,  relating  to  destroying  rats,  it  appears  to  me 
the  great  desiderata  in  these  matters  are  simplicity  and 
easy  application.  I  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
stating  what  I  have  experienced  to  be  most  effectual,  and 
combining  the  two  above-named  properties  ; — For  the 
destruction  of  rats — An  ounce  of  white  arsenic  mixed 
up  with  3  ounces  of  lard,  spread  on  slices  of  bread, 
which  cut  in  pieces  longer  than  broad  (say  about 
3  inches  by  1  for  the  convenience  of  putting  into  the 
holes).  In  every  r;it-hole  put  a  piece  of  bread  and  lard, 
taking  care  to  put  it  well  down  the  hole,  so  that  dogs  or 
poultry  cannot  reach  it.  By  this  means  I  have  killed 
thousands  of  rats,  and  those  not  killed  desert  the  pre- 
mises for  at  least  six  montbs.^i''.  G.  C,  Aston  Hall, 
Hawarden. 

Swans. — A  correspondent,  "  M.,  Deptford,"  atp.  390, 
makes  some  remarks  on  what  I  had  said  respecting 
swans. — "  Without  being  pinioned,  how  are  they  to  be 
kept,  especially  in  small  ponds?"  He  classes  the  opera- 
tion of  pinioning  with  that  of  *'  docking,  horses,  dogs, 
&c."  I  hope  he  does  not  imagine  that  I  am  an  advocate 
forcruelty  to  animals,  when  it  can  be  avoided.  There 
are,  I  suspect,  many  operations  performed  on  animals 
for  useful  and  legitimate  purposes,  that  are  more  cruel 
than  the  practice  of  pinioning  swans. "  M."  observes  that 
swans  can  be  kept  without  this,  because  they  "  have 
strong  local  attachment."  But  he  does  not  say  how  he 
contrived  to  overcome  this  local  attachment  in  the  "pair 
of  swans,  which  he  procured  in  their  second  year  unmu- 
tilated."  It  would  have  been  expected  that  upon  the 
principle  of  local  attachment,  they  would  have  returned 
to  their  former  home.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded 
that  pinioning  is  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  keeping 
Bwans  at  home,  especially  on  small  ponds  ;  and  their 
beauty  on  the  water  is  very  little  impaired  by  it.  Wliere 
swans  are  kept  on  large  streams,  and  belong  to  different 
proprietors,  to  allow  them  to  fly  must  lead  to  worse  con- 


fusion than  the  plan  in  common  practice.  *■*  M.''  speaks 
of  dogs  attacking  swans  that  have  been  pinioned.  It 
must  be  a  powerful  dog  indeed  that  would  attack  a  swan 
in  the  water.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  swans  could 
lly,  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
fowler.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, a  few  years  ago,  near  the  river  Wensum.  A 
swan,  which  had  chanced  to  escape  pinioning,  took  flight 
io  the  winter,  and  was  shot.  The  person  who  shot  it 
affirmed  that  he  took  it  for  a  wild  swan  ;  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  natural  mistake.  I  fear  the  like  would  be 
of  frequent  occurrence,  if  swans  had  liberty  to  use  their 
wings.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to  any  other  fowls 
being  in  their  wat?rs — even  to  those  of  their  own  speiies. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  grega- 
rious, that  is,  the  tame  sort ;  for  the  wild  swans  visit  us 
in  flocks  from  the  northern  regions  in  winter.  I  cannot 
believe,  with*'  M."  that  swans  kill  toads,  through  jealousy, 
at  the  breeding  season  ;  such  jealousy  is  to  me  quite 
incomprehensible. — J.   Wighton. 

Brngmansia  parviflora. — Some  of  our  horticultural 
friends  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  be  told,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Gnrdeners^  Chronicle,  that  the  plant 
known  in  our  stoves  as  Brugmansia  parviilora,  or  B. 
floribunda,  is  a  very  different  genus  from  Brugmansia, 
and  one  that  no  botanist  seems  to  be  acquainted  with, 
since  the  days  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  cultivators  that  it  is 
the  Juanulloa  parasitica  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon's  Flora 
Peruviana,  vol.ii.  p.  47,  tab.  105.  It  is  a  '*  parasile,"  or 
more  properly  an  epiphyte,  ''on  the  branches  of  tress, 
near  Pozuzo,  and  San  Antonio  de  Playa  grande  in 
Pern."- — IK.  J.  Hooker,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Keiv. 

Covering  for  Frames. — Having  seen  many  statements 
in  the  Chronicle  respecting  the  advantages  derived  from 
waterproof  calico  for  greenhouses,  &.C.,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  remarks,  being  an  eye-witness  to  the  results. 
Having  a  Vine  situated  a^ninst  a  brick  wall,  and  being 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  ripen  the  fruit,  I  determined  on 
ei'ecting  a  shed  over  it.  in  every  respect  similar  to  a 
greenhouse,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  13  feet  long, 
9  feet  high,  and  S  feet  wide,  with  a  fall  of  nearly  4  feet, 
and  covering  it  with  calico  prepared  with  oil,  wax,  and 
acetate  of  lead.  The  sashes  are  moveable,  so  that  1  can  at 
any  time  regulate  the  temperature.  In  many  respects  I 
consider  this  pre.^'ernble  to  glass.  In  the  first  place  the 
condensation  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  night  is  so  much, 
that  the  Vine  always  has  a  st'iiicient  degree  of  moistnrej^ 
2dly,  the  light  is  more  agreeable,  end  the  heat  is  retainet 
much  longer;  and,  .Srdly,  when  the  ft->,'iage  is  rathei 
scanty  it  so  shades  the  fruit,  that  on  t  'f'J^yarmest  day 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  it?  "neing""^i|fitea. 
This  building  I  had  only  erected  on  June  3,  just  as  ihe 
Vine  commenced  blossoming,  2.itd  having  another  Vine 
exposed  entirely,  I  have  been  able  to  remark  the  differ- 
ence. The  Vine  '-closed  has  gained  so  much  on  the 
other,  that  persons  who  have  seen  it  consider  the  thing 
almost  impossible,  the  Grapes  at  the  present  time  being 
nearly  as  forward  as  those  which  have  been  inclosed 
under  glass  all  the  winter,  whilst  those  uncovered,  against 
the  same  wall,  have  only  just  commenced  swelling.  One 
thing  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
give  it  a  trial,  is,  to  avoid  its  coming  in  contact  with  the 
leaves,  as  they  are  almost  certain  of  being  scorched;  I 
mention  this,  because  I  have  seen  complaints  made  of 
the  foliage  being  blistered.  In  using  it  for  protecting 
fruit  trees  I  would  advise  that  instead  of  having  it  placed 
within  3  inches  of  the  tree  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  at 
the  bottom,  to  have  it  erected  at  double  that  distance 
from  tlie  tree. — /.  A.  Spargo,  Totness,  Devon. 

IVhitiiey^s  Compojition. — No  sooner  does  a  man  like 
Mr.  Whitney  invent  and  bring  forward  to  pubhc  notice 
an  article  to  benefit  or  assist  those  who  wish  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  Floriculture,  than  we  all  find  fault  with  it,  and 
try  to  make  a  similar  article  a  little  cheaper.     Many 
thanks,   however,  are    due   to   Mr.  AV.  for  starting  the 
plan.     So  great  is  the  difference  iu  price  between  a  frame 
glazed    and    one    covered    with   varnished    linen,     that 
had  the  inventor  stated  the  price  of  varnish   at  double 
what  he  did,  most  persons  would  have  been  contented 
I  have  tried  Whitney's  Composition,  and  also  the  raixturt 
of  oil,  resin,  and  dryers,  which  I  find  equally  good.     ] 
fear  that  many  will   be  disappointed  in  its  general  ap' 
pearance  after   the   first   winter ;    the   excrement  froa 
birds,  dust,  and  small  pieces  from  the  Larch,  &c.,  hav) 
already  made  my  roof  look  unsightly.     I  would  cautioi 
those  commencing,  to  use  linen  instead  of  calico,  and  tl 
strain  it  remarkably  tight.     I  have  been  obliged  to  taki 
the  linen  off  12  lights,  after  being  twice  varnished,  and! 
as  I  thought,  finished,  on  account  of  its  being  too  loose 
whilst  in   my  propagating,  pit  1   might  fancy  myself  0: 
board   ship,    with   the   sails    flapping   above    me.     M 
frames  are  6  feet  long  and  3   wide,  with  two  divisioi 
in    the    length   and    one    across;    I   should,    howevel 
prefer    three   if  I    covered   more    frames. —  G.  C. — 
Another  correspondent   writes   as  follows  : — Seeing   ! 
many    complaints    in  the    Chronicle    about  Whitney 
Composition  not  going  so  far  as  is  stated  by  him,  I  coi 
sider  it    but    justice   to  mention  the  following  (acts  :■! 
Having  had  nine  lights  of  a   pit  to  cover,  each   4    f e  j 
square,  1  procured  two  pint  bottles  of  the  Compositi(| 
from  Mr.  Whitney  himself,  which   gave  the  nine  ligt  j 
two   coats    nicely.     The  cloth  was  glazed   calico,  at  ^0 
per  yard.     About  six  weeks  ago,  I  had  a  span-roofed  [ 
erecTed,  having  14  lights  ;  each  light  was  4  feet  C  inch 
long-,  and  4  feet  2  inches  wide  ;  the  cloth  was  strong  line      ' 
at  Sd.  per  yard.     For  this,    I   bought  two    quart  botll      | 
(from  one  of  Mr.  Whitney's   agents),   but   1  found  tb      j 
each  of  the  bottles  wanted  at  least  one-fourth  of  bei       j 
full ;  consequently  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  first,  ai 
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the  cloth  likewise  beine:  thicker,  absorbed  more  of  the 
liquid.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
cloth.  The  two  bottles  would  scarcely  do  nine  lights  ; 
I  therefore  got  two  more  quart  bottles  (from  another 
agent,  which  were  quite  full)  ;  one  of  these  finished  the 
remaininc'  five  lights,  and  also  three  more,  much  better 
than  the  two  quarts  on  the  nine.  I,  however,  committed 
an  error  in  using  the  first  pint  bottle.  Mr.  Whitney 
directs  that  it  should  be  applied  quite  hot ;  so  in  making 
it  quite  hot,  I  must  have  caused  it  to  boil ;  but  instead  of 
becoming  thinner,  it  formed  quite  a  hard  substance. — 
A.  Threlkeld^  Headingly -house,  Leeds. 

Whitneifs  Compos'iiion. — This  will  not  be  found  to 
stand  heavy  wind  and  rain,  unless  the  material  is  thicker 
than  the  calico  recommended.  A  frame  I  had  covered 
■with  it  has  been  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  find  others  make 
the  same  complaint.  During  the  previously  dry  ihree 
months  nothing  could  answer  better. — A.  R.  C. 

Fixing  Ammonia, — Have  you  ever  known  soot  tried 
for  this  purpose?  IMy  fuel  consists  altogether  of  dried 
peats,  and  the  soot,  I  find,  destroys  the  offensive  vapours 
of  a  small  urine  tank. — Paddy.  [No  doubt  soot,  ■which 
is  chiefly  charcoal,  will  perfectly  answer  the  purpose,  if 
you  can  get  it.     We  have  often  said  so.] 

Hard  Water. — My  pump  raises  water  unfit  for  many 
domestic  purposes  ;  soap  is  curdled  by  it,  and  vessels  in 
■which  it  is  boiled  are  coated  over  by  a  hard  substance, 
of  a  light-brown  colour.  Leaden  pipes  are,  in  about  ten 
years,  reduced  to  a  rotten  state.  Mixed  with  oxalic  acid, 
the  water  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  and  deposits  a 
white  sediment.  Can  any  one  say  what  would  prevent 
the  deposit  on  boilers  or  kettles,  without  injuring  the 
water  for  use  J —  Paddy. 

Cucumbers. —  A  market-gardener  has  failed  in  his 
ridged  Cucumbers  these  three  years  past.  This  year  they 
looked  strong  and  healthy  from  the  first,  until  about 
three  weeks  since,  when  they  again  showed  symptoms  of 
decay.  They  began  to  droop  here  and  there ;  and  on 
pulling  up  the  affected  plants,  there  were  no  wire-worms, 
nor  anything  else  visible  at  the  roots  to  indicate  the  cause 
of  the  stems  dying  off.  Cucun*.bers  have  been  grown  upon 
the  same  ridge  for  several  years,  but  of  course,  with  fresh 
dung  and  mould  ;  and  the  reason  for  using  ihe  same  place 
so  often  is,  that  it  is  protected  a  little  by  a  brick  wall,  about 
3  feet  high,  a',  the  north.  The  soil  is  good  and  deep,  and 
although  not  drained,  it  is  not  very  heavy  or  wet.  The 
subsoil  is  clay  or  chalk. — Hodge.  [The  disease,  as  above 
described,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  probably  arises 
from  a  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.] 

Chisivick  Exhibilion. — An  error  has  crept  into  the  re- 
port of  the  Exhibition  of  the  13ih,  which  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  slated  that  "  Mr.  Rowland  also 
contributed  Hoses,  but  they  were  overblown;  and  the 
collection  contained  no  remarkable  kinds."  This  is  a 
■very  great  mistake;  and  I  can  positively  assert  that 
there  was  not  one  Rose  overblown  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion, which  was  at  the  time  very  much  admired,  particu- 
larly the  Devoniensis,  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  Prince 
Albert.  Luxembourg,  Charles  Duval,  Adam,  &c.;  and 
for  which  collection  the  Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 
So  far  from  the  Roses  being  overblown,  the  whole  that 
were  exhibited  remained  in  the  same  boxes  several  days 
before  one  tlower  dropped,  which  can  be  testified  by 
several  Amateurs  who  happened  to  visit  my  garden, — 
Aiexander  Rowland,  F.II.S.,  Rosenthal,  Lewisham, 

Ancient  Charcoal. — Some  time  ago  when  a  person  was 
digging  peat  he  came  upon  a  quantity  of  charcoal ;  the  peat 
was  upwards  of  eight  feet  deep,  and  the  charcoal  was 
found  about  four  feet  from  the  surface.  One  naturally 
inquires  how  old  it  may  be,  and  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
that  charred  the  wood?  Could  it  be  by  our  naked  an- 
cestors, or  those  who  came  to  conquer  them?  It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  Severus  gaveorders  tocut  allthe  forests 
in  Scotland ;  or  perhaps  it  was  done  by  the  followers  of 
John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  when  he  set  24,000  axes  to 
work  to  cut  down  the  Caledonian  woods.  Not  far  from 
where  the  charcoal  was  found  there  is  an  embankment 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  Camp  ;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  is  situated  there  is  part  of 
the  line  of  an  old  Roman  road.  It  is  well  known  that 
Roman  coins  and  Roman  vessels  are  found  in  peat  that 
is  much  deeper  than  four  feet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  age  of  peat  by  its  thickness,  for  peat  only  two 
feet  thick  may  be  as  old  as  that  v\hicb  is  twelve  feet  thick  ; 
and  we  may  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  say  that  the  age 
of  the  charcoal  may  be  1500  or  1600  years.  I  have 
sent  you  a  fcmall  portion  of  it  for  your  inspection  ;  you 
■will  observe  that  it  wants  the  jet-black  appearance  of 
well-made  charcoal  ;  this  is  jierliaps  owing  to  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  peat  in  wliich  it  liud  been  so  lont; 
soaked.  [I'he  charcoal  had  been  prepared  from  Fir-wood, J 
Can  it  be  aBcertained  by  the  Pine  wood  that  is  found  in 
peat  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  species  ihatat  prenentgoeB 
by  the  name  of  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestiib?  From  the 
quantity  of  roHin  that  is  obtained  from  the  wood  that  is 
got  in  peat  some  imagine  that  it  belongs  to  a  difierent 
species.  Some  time  ago  a  Fine  trunk  that  was  found  in 
peat  was  crosft  cut,  and  cxiiihilcd  rather  an  uncomrnori 
appearance  when  smoothed  by  the  plane;  there  watt  seen 
five  lerics  of  concentric  circlea,  the  largest  series  con- 
taining betneen  80  and  00  circles  ;  they  appear  to  be  all 
perfectly  united  to  each  other,  except  at  home  pluce* 
where  tracen  of  bark  are  »cen  ;  the  diameterof  tiic  trunk 
meflSurcH  in  one  way  about  14  inches  and  the  other  'J 
inches.  May  wc  fcupponeit  to  have  been  a  stunted  tree, 
or  the  seatonn  to  hiive  been  warmer  than  they  arc  now  ? 
The  growth  of  lH2fi  can  he  cnitily  pointed  nut  in  cut 
limber,  being  well  known  from  the  hrnall  quantity  of  wood 
itcoDiaioi, —  Pcler  Mackenzie.  [All  we  can  say,  after 
the  examination  of  the  charcoal,  is  that  it  has  been  pre- 


pared from  Fir- wood,  but  whether  it  was  Pinus  sylvestris 
or  not  is  uncertain.  We  do  not  perceive  any  difference. 1 
IValer  Colour  from  the  Cactus.— [Hee  p.  247,  1644.) 
— The  Opunlia,  whose  juice  is  used  for  painting  in  Sicily, 
has  long  been  known  for  that  purpose  at  Naples.  It  is 
not  vulgaris,  humilis,  Ficus  indica,  Amyclcea,  or,  in 
short,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Prickly  Pear,  but  a 
scarce  and  more  tender  species,  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  an*EngIish  collection  of  Cacti.  It  is  OpuntiaTuna^ 
a  fine  plant,  a  great  bearer  of  yellow  flowers  and  a  fruit 
of  the  richest  carmine,  not  purple. —  IF".  F.  S. 

Vegetable  Dyes. — The  roots  of  the  Epine  Vinette, 
whicli  1  take  to  be  the  common  Berberry,  is  used  in 
large  quantities  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  dyers, 
who  extract  from  it  a  most  brilliant  green.  TlieeBpense 
of  transit,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
fresh,  prevents  its  use  here  ;  but  the  price  which  our 
dyers  could  give  for  it  (from  IO5.  to  IGs.  per  cwt.),  might 
induce  proprietors  of  large  plantations  to  cultivate  it  as 
underwood.  Would  not  the  root  of  the  Berberis  aqui- 
folium  answer  equally  well  ? — J.  G.,  Tulse  Hill.  [Com- 
mon Berberry  is  the  best.] 

Ice-houses. — "A.  E.  W .'"  wrote,  in '^0,  S,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  that  a  Virginian,  with  some  poles  and  straw, 
will  construct  an  ice-house  for  10  dollars  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  those  which  cost  our  men  of  taste  as  many 
scores  of  pounds.  Cobbett,  of  old,  wrote  to  the  same 
effect,  and  promised  to  give  the  full  particulars,  so  that 
any  countryman  should  be  able  to  erect  it,  for  the  benefit; 
and  luxury  of  himself  and  his  village  neighbours;  but  I 
believe  Cobbett  never  fulfilled  that  promise.  Is  there  not 
among  your  readers  a  good-hearted  Virginian  that  will 
give  us  this  desirable  inTormation,  in  such  a  clear  manner 
that  we  could  work  thereby  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ? — the  first  consideration  being  economy  in  cost.  A 
person  having  an  unused  Mushroom-house, on  a  retentive 
soil,  would,  1  fancy,  find  himself  much  disappointed  if  he 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  *'  A-  E.  W.,"  without 
putting  in  some  drains  to  get  rid  of  the  water  as  it  sinks 
into  the  broken-up  earth  ;  and  if  *'  A.  E.  W."  be  success- 
ful, it  more  than  likely  arises  from  his  house  being  on  a 
gravellv  subsoil,  which  forms  a  natural  and  perfect  drain, 
~H.  S. 

morphology. — The  interesting  articles  on  Morphology 
that  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Chronicle  will 
induce  people  to  look  more  attentively  at  vegetation  than 
they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  do  ;  even  those  who 
had  a  little  "  smattering  "  of  botany  will  look  upon  their 
old  acquaintance  in  a  new  aspect.  In  a  Scotch  Fir-tree 
we  commonly  find  a  centre  shoot  and  five  or  six  side 
ones  ;  but,  where  a  cone  is  produced,  there  is  a  shoot 
deficient,  there  being  only  four  or  five  side  ones.  I 
found,  what  I  considered  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
between  the  pips  of  the  cone  and  the  leaves  of  the  side- 
shoots ;  the  number  of  pips  was  62,  and  the  number  of 
pairs  of  leaves  on  a  shoot  beside  the  cone  was  64.  Is 
this  an  instance  of  leaves  beiug  turned  into  fruit,  or  seed- 
vessels  ?  The  male  blossoms  of  the  same  plant  are  com- 
monly on  weak  shoots,  which  have  not  half  the  quantity 
of  leaves  on  them  that  the  more  healthy  shoots  have.  I 
found  30  pairs  of  leaves  on  those  that  I  examined,  and 
20  bundles  of  male  blossom,  with  10  or  12  pairs  of  leaves 
above  them,  on  the  same  shoot. — Pcler  Mackenzie. 

Vegetable Phe7iomeno3i. — I  beg  to  relate  a  cirfumataoce 
which  occurred  to  a  Pelargonium.  One  of  these  plants, 
on  which  no  flower  had  then  opened,  had  been  with  others 
placed  in  an  airy  hall  ;  the  expansion  of  this  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  day,  when  I  was  surprised  at 
its  altered  appearance,  every  petal  having  become  white 
and  transparent  as  the  clearest  gauze,  with  the  exception 
of  a  border  of  the  colouring  matter  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  wide;  the  three  lower  petals  were  of  a  pale  pink; 
the  two  others  of  a  deeper  colour  ;  every  blossom  in  suc- 
cession did  the  same,  and  by  constant  inspection  I  found 
the  transparency  of  each  remained  about  five  days;  after 
which,  in  the  same  succession,  the  colour  of  all  was 
restored  with  the  freshness  of  newly-opened  flowers. 
The  case  being  so  extraordinary  it  had  my  particular 
attention,  which  enables  me  to  say  you  may  strictly  rely 
on  my  statement.  My  son  not  being  at  home  during 
this  timel  dried  some  for  his  inspection,  and  this  brought 
back  the  colour.  This  plant,  I  assure  you,  was  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  many  who  saw  it  ;  parti- 
cular care  was  taken  of  this  plant,  which  I  desired  should 
remain  untouched  till  the  following  summer,  but  no  more 
of  these  changes  have  appeared  since. —  E.  B.  Paington. 
Curious  Growth  of  a  Scotch  Fir, — In  the  Clironiclc, 
p.  574,  1842,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  Scotch  Fir-tree  whose 
growth  was  somewhat  f:eiiiarkable ;  this  year  it  is  still 
more  so.  The  leading  shoot,  and  also  the  side  shoots, 
ataried  in  the  spring  to  all  appearance  like  their  neigh- 
bours, and  continued  to  grow  as  on  oiher  trees  of  the 
same  kind  until  the  leader  was  about  4  inches  long  ; 
when  the  side  buds  on  the  top,  instead  of  remaining  buds 
until  the  next  bpring,  grew  into  branchep.  A  leading 
shoot  was  again  formed,  which  grew  about  G  inches  more, 
when  the  hide  buds  a  third  lune  grew  into  branches, 
which  are  at  present  about  2  inches  long. — Peter  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Mijrtlcs.— Two  years  since  I  planted  in  my  shrubbery 
two  broad-leaved  Myrtles.  They  face  the  east,  and  my 
house  ittanda  on  one  of  the  highest  Hummits  of  the  Chil- 
tern  IlilU,  South  Bucks;  they  liuvc  stood  the  two  latit 
winters  uithoutany  »lielrer  or  covering.  A  severe  frost 
late  in  the  hint  spring  dcbtroyed  most  of  the  leaves  on 
one  of  them,  but  it  has  renewed  its  luliagc  and  is  healthy. 
—J.  Pecru, 

AuparaguH. — I  have  half  a  dozen  beds  of  Asparagus, 
two  years  old,  from  heed  ;  they  «erc  Howed  in  row«  one 
foot  opart,  and  the  seeds  bet  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows  : 


there  has  not  been  a  single  failure.  I  have  given  salt 
in  pretty  large  quantity,  and  the  plants  are  very  strong, 
each  root  having  five  or  six  shoots.  I  fancy  I  should 
take  out  every  other  plant  in  the  rows,  leaving  each  two 
feet  apart ;  before  I  do  this  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
opinion,  and  if  you  confirm  my  idea,  whether  I  should 
do  it  now  or  next  season,  a  reply  in  the  Chronicle  will 
oblige  your  subscriber.  [We  should  not  disturb  the 
roots.  If  the  beds  are  well  manured,  the  plants  are  not 
too  many.]  I  think  I  have  fairly  tried  salt,  for  the  beds 
on  which  I  have  used  it,  now  in  the  second  year  from 
sowing,  produce  from  each  root  five  to  seven  shoots  ; 
whilst  those  sowed  with  the  same  seed,  at  the  same  time, 
and  side  by  side,  are  generally  weaker  in  growth,  and 
put  forth  two  to  three  shoots  only. — J.  Q.  B. 

Manures. — Hibernicus  states  that  last  year  (spring 
of  1843)  he  manured  three  beds,  each  containing 
about  150  plants  of  Myatt's  (Pine  Strawberry);  1, 
with  nitrate  of  soda  ;  2,  with  guano  ;  and  3,  with  bone- 
dust.  Fle  remarked  no  difference  in  produce  last  year; 
but  this  year,  the  one  to  which  the  bone-dust  was  applied 
is  much  the  best. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Canton,  Feb.  17,  1844 The  Chinese   here   are  now 

making  great  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  their 
new  year,  which  takes  place  to  morrow.  Flowers  of  all 
kinds  are  in  great  request  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who 
employ  them  in  the  decoration  of  their  dwelling-houses 
and  temples.  In  going  up  the  river  towards  the  Fatee 
Gardens,  I  met  boats  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  the 
branches  of  Peach  and  Plum-trees  in  bloom,  Enkianthus 
quinqueflora,  Camellias,  Cockscombs,  Magnolias,  and 
various  other  things  which  flower  at  this  season.  The 
Enkianthus  is  brought  down  from  the  hills  with  the 
buds  just  expanding;  and  after  being  placed  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  flowers  come  out  as  healthy  and 
fresh  as  if  the  branches  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
parent  tree.  This  plant  is  a  great  favourite  amongst  the 
Chinese.  The  common  Jonquil  too  comes  in  for  a  most 
extensive  share  of  patronage  ;  and  in  the  streets  of  Can- 
ton one  meets  with  thousands  of  bulbs  growing  in  small 
pans  amongst  water  and  a  few  white  stones.  In  this 
case  the  Chinese  exhibit  their  peculiar  propensity  for 
dwarf  and  monstrous  growth,  by  planting  the  bulbs  up- 
side down,  and  making  the  plants  and  flowers  assume 
curious  twisted  forms,  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
eyes  of  a  Chinaman.  Large  quantities  of  all  these 
flowers  are  exposed  for  sale  in  many  of  the  shops  and  ia 
the  corners  of  the  streets  in  Canton,  where  they  seem  to 
be  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  them 
quite  indispensable  at  this  particular  season.  Not  only 
are  the  houses  and  temples  decorated,  but  the  boats  on 
the  river  also  come  in  for  a  most  extensive  share.  In- 
deed, these  boats  are  only  floating  houses  ;  for,  as  you 
know,  a  very  great  part  of  the  population  of  Canton  lives 
upon  the  river.  The  flower-boats,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  particularly  gay  at  New-year  time  with, 
flowers  of  all  hues,  and  gaudy  flags  streaming  from  their 
mast  and  stern.  The  crackers,  or  fireworks,  of  which 
the  Chinaman  is  so  fond,  are  let  off  in  large  quantities 
for  several  days  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  form  part  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  or  offerings  to  their  gods. 
Their  shops  are  closed  on  New-year's  day,  and  for  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.  The  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives have  now  on  their  holiday-clothes,  and  tramp  about 
amongst  their  relations  and  fiiends  (o  chin-chin  them, 
and  wish  them  a  happy  new-year,  as  we  do  at  home. 
Large  parties  are  made  at  this  season  to  go  up  to  the 
gardens  at  Fatee  ;  and  on  particular  days,  you  find  there 
hundreds  of  these  flower-boats  crowded  with  well-dressed 
young  Chinese,  enjoying  themselves  as  our  own  popula- 
tion do  at  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court  at  home.  This 
is  the  only  season  when  well-dressed  ladies  are  visible  at 
Canton,  as  they  now  go  over  to  Fatee  in  the  flower-boats, 
and  walk  about  in  the  gardens. — R.  F. 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
This,  the  third  Meeting  for  the  season,  was  held  in 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  weather  was  fa- 
vourable for  the  occasion,  and  the  Exhibition  was,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  the  former  meeting. — The 
Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Plants  shown  by 
Am.a(eurs  were  deficient ;  but  those  produced  by  Gentle- 
men's Gardeners  and  Nurserymen  were  highly  creditable. 
The  best  collection  in  the  gardens  was  from  Mr.  Bruce, 
gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  comprised,  among  others, 
Achimenes  longiflora  and  grandiflora,  finely  managed  ; 
Hoya  curnosa,  twining  gracefully  round  a  wire  trellis  ; 
Siphocampylus  betulifolius,  flowering  abundantly,  and  in 
excellent  liealth;  a  good  Clerodendron  squamatum,  and 
a  pretty  Euphorbia  splendens,  together  with  Pentas 
earned,  and  several  well-grown  Heaths. — Mr.  Atlee  and 
Mr.  Hainp  also  showed  as  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  the 
former  producing,  among  others,  a  very  large  plant  of 
Erica  intermedia,  a  tolerably-good  Manettia  cordato,  but 
scarce  of  bloom  ;  Hoya  curnosa,  nntl  the  useful  Gardenia 
radicans,  together  with  Burtunia  conftirta,  Erica  ampul- 
lacea,  and  Savileana,  loaded  with  blossoms. — Mr.  liamp 
received  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  containing  the 
free-flowering  Erica  mutahilis,  Clerodendron  squamatum, 
a  pot  of  At^himenes  grandilloru,  and  a  large  Ipon  oca. — 
la  the  Nurscrz/men's  Class  there  were  three  exhi- 
bitors, viz.  Mr.  Juckson,  Mr.  Fuirbiiirn,  and  Mr. 
Bushell.  The  group  by  Mr,  Jaeknon  wtis  the  bi'st,  an  J 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Mcdut.  It  included,  among  others, 
good  plants  of  Staticc  incaua,  Biauata,  and  Uickeuboni ; 
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Hibiscus     Camrroni,    ami   a   considerable    nuiiiber   ot  1  Cooqncring  Hero,  Pucelled'Orleans.   2d.  the  Small  Silver 
Heaths,  among  uLicli    vras    an  exctrlient    HarlntUi,   \r\\  Medal  to  Mr.  Aiterton — (no  names. )~For  12  blooms 


]uxurinnt  growi-b,  its  branches  bangitig  over  tlie  pot, 
and  ft-atbered  witb  beaUhy  foliage  ;  a  luagniiiceiit  bush 
of  Jacksoni.  and  a  good  Westphalingia,  quite  a  mass  of 
bloom. — Mr.  Fairbairu  obtained  a  Large  Silver  Medal 
for  Lilium  exiniiatCj  having  ten  fuUj-e.vpanded  blossoms; 
a  pur|ile  Petiini;ij  named  Ifeauty  ;  home  Fuchsias,  and 
several  young,  but  finely-managed  Heaths.  —  Mr. 
Schroder  and  Mr.  Cox  sboned  in  the  Amatfuis'  Class, 
the  former  bringing  the  best  plants,  among  wliich  was  a 
good  Erica  Irbjana  ;  Boronia  vimioea,  witli  small  pink 
blossoms ;  Mimulas  Frazeii,  a  pretty  dark  variety  ; 
Martynia  fragrans,  and  a  yellow  Thunbergia,  called 
Frazeri. — From  Mr.  Cox  was  Achimenes  longiflora  and 
grandiflora  ;  Eucomis  punctata,  producing  tour  spikes 
of  green-coloured  blossoms  ;  a  Gloxinia,  and  a  plant  of 
Lilium  punctatum  speciosum.  Of  Htatlis  there  were 
two  Collections  present,  one  from  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of 
Claphara,  the  other  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 
Of  the  two,  that  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  the  best;  it 
contained  good  plants  of  ampullacea  vitata,  a  variety  of 
ampullacea  called  a.  nana  ;  Savileana,  in  a  lovely 
state  ;  Jasminiflora  alba,  in  fine  health ;  and  a  dwarf, 
bushy  plant  of  eximia,  loaded  with  bloom.  — 
From  Mr.  Jackson  was  tricolor  superba,  an  excellent 
variety  ;  cerintboides,  with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  ; 
the  free-flowering  Savileana,  a  pretty  Jasminiflora  alba, 
a  large  princeps  carnea,  and  a  good  eximia.  Some  Or- 
chidacete  were  present,  but  among  ihem  there  was 
nothing  novel  or  particularly  fine. — Mr.  Don,  gr.  to 
G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  received  the  First  Prize,  for  Cattleya 
Harrisonii  exhibited  as  a  single  specimen;  and  also  for 
a  Collection  containing  Miltcnia  spectabilis,  Cycnoches 
chlorochilum,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  and  Catasetum 
RuEsellianum. — A  second  group  was  from  J.  H.  Schro- 
der, Esq.,  in  which  wereVanda  Roxburghi  and  Peristeria 
pendula,  in  fair  condition. — The  Second  Prize,  for  the 
best  single  specimen,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cuthill,  for 
Lisiantbus  Russellianus,  which  bad  18  stems,  and  was 
two  years  and  four  months  old. — A  well-giown  Lisian- 
tbus Russellianus,  finely  in  bloom,  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Kay,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.,  who  likewise  sliowed 
a  tall  Humea  elegans,  Mahernia  incisa,  jNIyoporum 
parviflorum,  with  white   star-like  blossoms,   and  some 

others Mr.  Bruce  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal, 

for  the  best  specimen  plants  of  six  distinct  genera, 
among  which  was  a  fine  Leschenaultia  formosa,  and  a 
beautiful  small  Gardoquia  Hookeri. — From  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, of  South  Lambeth,  were  Erica  mammosa,  Lotus 
JacobjEus,  and  some  Fuchsias. — Amon;^  miscellaneous 
objects  was  a  Collection  of  Cockscombs  from  Mr.  Scorer ; 
well-managed  Balsams  from  Mr.  Atterton  ;  7  good 
plants  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus  from  Mr.  Cutljill;  a 
group  of  Cacti  from  Mr.  Schroder  ;  and  a  box  of  cut 
Indigenous  Plants  from  Mr.  Turner. — Of  Cut  Roses, 
there  was  a  good  display  ;  bunches  of  12  vdrieties  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Paul, 
and  good  boxes  of  Cut  Flowers  were  sent  by  Mr.  Garty 
and  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  show  of  Picotees  and  Carnations  was  upon  an 
extensive  sca'e,  the  number  of  competitors  being  very 
numerous,  and  the  flowers  in  excellent  condition.  The 
tent  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  Exhibiiion  was  crowded 
during  the  day,  and  the  display  of  ihese  beautiful  flowers 
appeared  to  afford  universiil  gratification.  The  Silver 
Cup,  ofi'ered  by  Mr.  J,  DicUson  for  12  white  ground 
Picotees,  to  be  contested  for  among  the  amateur  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  was  awarded  to  T.  Barntrd,  Esq., 
for  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of  flowers,  consisting  of  the 
following  sorts: — Ely's  Great  Western,  Sharp's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Ely's  Favouiite,  Brinkler's  Lady  Emily, 
"Wain's  Victoria,  Wildman's  Isfibella,  Burrough's  Lady 
Douro,  Sharp's  Gem,  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  J.-ssop's 
Sir  W.  Middleton,  V/dson'a  Pluperfecf,  and  Barnard's 
Mrs.  BarnRird. — To  Amateurs,  Members  of  the  Society, 
the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  for  12 
blooms  of  white  ground  Picotees.  This  stand,  which 
was  very  fine,  consi-*ted  of  Willmer's  Princess  Royal, 
Nulli  secundus,  Jessop's  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Orson's 
Adelaide,  Green's  Queen,  Barraud's  Cornelius,  Ely's 
Grace  Darling,  Headley's  Nannette,  Gidden's  Princei-s 
Royal  and  Teazer,  Crash's  Queen  Victori.'i,  and  Brink- 
ler's Purple  ferfection.— Lor^c  S'lver  Medal,  to  the 
Rev.  A.  H,  Matthews,  who  sliowed  Dickson's  Trip  to 
Cambridge,  Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  Lady  Alice  Peel, 
Seedling,  Enchantress,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  Retima  (seed- 
lings also)  ;  Brinkler's  Purple  Perfection,  Nulli'Secundus, 
La  Elegante,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Lady  de  Gvty.— Middle 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  —  Proctor,  juii.,  Ber- 
moudsey  ;  to  this  collection  no  names  were  attached. 
— Small  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  George  Leacb,  fur 
Burrough's  Mrs.  Bevan,  Wilson's  Pluiicrfect,  Wain's 
Queen  Victoria,  Masson's  Charlotte,  WiUon's  Harry, 
Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Barraud's  Cornelius,  Bur- 
rough's  Lady  Flower,  Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  Princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Payne,  Miss  Dfsborough. 
—  For  the  best  12  blooms  of  CarnHtions,  the  Large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  R.  Headley,  E.-;q.— no 
names  attached.  2d,  to  Mr.  Trevors,  jun,,  the  Middle 
Silver  Medal — no  names  attached  — For  Heartsease  in 
stiinds  of  24  varieties.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  J. 
Hunt;  Small  Silver  do.,  Mr.  W.  Hall. — Among  Gen- 
tlemen's Gardeners,  for  12  blooms  of  Carnations,  the 
■  Middle  Sili-er  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E  [.bleion,  gr. 
to  T.  Barnard,  Esq.  This  stand  contained  the  lollowing 
varieties  : — Datlon's  Lancashire  Lass,  Hale's  Prince 
Albert,  Wilson's  Harriet,  Queen  of  Sbeba,  Greig's  Mary, 
Barnard's  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Mariin's   President,   Rui 


of  wl.ite  ground  [PicoteeS;  1st,  Middle  Silver  Medal,  to 
Mr.  Welch,  gr.  to  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  for  Kirtland's 
Wellington,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Jessdp's  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Orson's  Adelaide, 
Ely's  Grace  Darling,  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  Gidden's 
Pivncess  Royal,  Brinkler's  Hope,  Burrough's  Lady  Flower, 
Wood's  Mrs.  Vesey,  and  Sharp's  Wellington.^ — For  the 
2d  best  stand,  the  Small  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Embleton,  gr.  to  T.  Barnard,  Esq. — Sharp's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  Nulli  Secundus, 
Jessdp's  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Wilson's  PluperCect,  W^ain's 
Queen  Victoria,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Wildman's  Isa- 
bella, Ely's  Grace  Darling,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Barnard's  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard.— Among  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  for  12 
blooms  of  Carnations,  the  1st  Prize,  Large  Silver 
Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Willmer's 
Conquering  Hero,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Noitbum- 
berland,  Hufton's  Lord  Wellimjton,  Addenbrook's  Lydia, 
Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Sharp's  Duke  of  York,  Wilson's 
Harriet,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Brown's  Dr.  Watts, 
Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  and  Squire  Meynell. — 
2d.  Middle  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Norman,  of  V/oolwich, 
for  Wilson's  Harriet,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Holmes's 
Count  Paulina,  Wigg's  Earl  of  Leicester,  Ely's  Hugo 
Meynell,  Mitchell's  Patriot,  Brook's  Flora's  Garland, 
Sharp's  Defiance,  Mausley's  Bonny  Bess,  Roi  du 
Capucin,  Norman's  B,  and  Low's  Grand  Sultan. — 
3d.  Small  Silver  Medal.—Mv.  Bates,  of  Oxford,  for 
Wilson's  Harriet,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Nix,  Lord  Chet- 
wynd,  Addenbrook's  Lydia,  Cttlcott's  Brutus,  Jones's 
Brilliant,  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Hepworth's  True  Briton, 
Young's  Earl  Grey,  IMartin's  Splendid,  Toon's  Prince 
Albert,  Gregory's  Alfred. — For  the  best  12  blooms  of 
white  ground  Picotees,  1st  Prize.  Large  S'.lcer  Medal 
to  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury,  whose  stand  contained 
Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Gidden's  Vespasian,  Wild- 
man's  Isabella,  Nulli  Secundus,  Willmer's  Queen  Ade- 
laide, Sharp's  Wellington,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  Gidden's 
Miss  Hennell,  Jessop's  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Gidden's 
Teaser,  Barraud's  Bordene,  and  Hupton's  Charlotte. — 
The  Middle  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury, 
for  Gidden's  Mifs  Hennell,  Wain's  Victoria,  Sharp's 
Hector,  Orson's  Adelaide,  Crask's  Victoria,  Wildman's 
Isabella,  Hupton's  Charlotte,  Barraud's  Cornelius,  Wil- 
son's Pluperfect,  Green's  Queen,  Nulli  Secundus,  and 
Sharp's  Wellington. — For  Ht-artsease,  in  stands  of  30 
varieties,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Slough — the  Middle  Silver 
Medal.  This  stand  contained  Hannibal,  Viceroy, 
Hale's  Dark,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Orlando,  Bella,  Fair 
Maid.  Warrior,  Eclipse,  Enchantress,  Mulberry  Superb, 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Cotherstone,  Attila,  Black  Prince, 
WiUiam  Tell,  Chevalier,  Alicia,  The  Prior,  Plenipo, 
Venus,  Ducljess  of  Richmond,  and  14  seedlings.  Mr. 
Brown  also  exhibited  a  stand  of  18  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
in  very  fine  condition  : — The  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Brown's 
Blue  Bonnet,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Essex  Triumph, 
Brown's  Lady  St.  Maur,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Miranda,  Springfield 
Rival,  Dodd's  Prince  of  Whales,  Perpetual  Grand,  Bedford 
Surprise,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Rembrandt,  Brown's  Delight, 
Indispensable,  Phoeui.x,  Union,  Tournament,  and  Queen 
of  the  Isles. 

SiiEDLiNG. — ^For  the  best  white  ground  Picotee.  the 
Small  K:>ilver  Medal  was  voted  to  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Matthews,  for  a  seedling  named  Enchantress ;  and  a 
similar  reward  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  the 
best  seedling  Carnation.  Seedling  Heartsease  recom- 
mended for  a  Prize,  from  Mr.  G.   King. 

Of  Fruit,  among  Gentlemen^s  Gardeners  for  the  best 
collection  of  four  sorts,  the  Large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hamp,  who  also  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  Grapes. — The  award  for  the  four  best  sorts  in  the 
Nurserymen's  class,  was  given  to  Mr.  Bursill,  and  Mr. 
Chapman  obtained  a  Middle  Silver  Medal  for  good 
specimens  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Of  Vegetables 
the  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gaines,  and  Mr.  Atterton. 


To  obviate  this,  if  the  chimney  is  large,  we  contract  the 
opening  at  top,  by  putting  on  a  chimney-pot,  by  which 
means  the  current  of  ascendiriJ  air  is  rendered  so  strong 
through  the  small  aperture  as  to  prevent  the  external  air 
from  entering.  We  are  very  frequently  disturbed  by  j 
smoke  coming  into  our  rooms,  pariicularly  at  first  light-  i 
ing  a  fire,  and  more  especially  when  other  fires  in  the 
house  liave  been  burning  some  time  previously.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  will  occasion  a  downward  current  of  air 
in  the  chimney,  caused  by  the  other  fires  requiring  a  ' 
supply  of  air;  and  the  open  chimney  being  ihe  easiest 
way  by  which  the  air  can  find  admittance,  this  occasions 
the  chimney  to  smoke  when  the  fire  is  first  lighted  ;  but 
if  the  door  of  the  room  is  closed  and  a  slight  portion  of 
the  window  opened,  the  room  is  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  other  fires,  and  the  smoke  will  then  ascend 
the  chimney.  When  the  fire  is  sufficiently  established  to 
cause  a  good  draft,  the  window  may  be  agaiti  closed,  and 
the  door  opened  without  further  annoyance, because  tbeair 
to  feed  the  other  fires  in  the  house  will  no  longer  find  this 
chimney  the  easiest  way  of  introduction,  and  some  other 
means  of  entrance  will  probably  soon  discover  itself.  Sud- 
den gusts  of  wind  are  apt  to  cause  chimneys  to  smoke,  by 
removing  the  equality  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
outside,  whilst  tiie  interior  pressure  is  nut  exactly  subject; 
to  the  sam;;  influence.  During  the  gust,  the  perpen- 
dicular pressure  of  the  atmosjihere  above  is  partly  re- 
moved by  ilie  velocity  with  which  it  passes  over,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  pressure  or  weight  of  a  cannon- 
ball  is  removed  from  the  earth  while  it  is  flying  along, 
its  velocity  having  overcome  its  gravity  or  weight ;  but 
when  it  loses  its  velocity,  its  weight  again  becomes  per- 
ceptible, and  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  during  the  time  of  the  gust,  whilst  the  pressure  is 
removed,  there  is  a  rapid  draft  up  the  chimney,  caused 
by  the  want  of  resistance  above ;  but  the  moment  the 
wind  lulls  again,  this  pressure  returns,  the  upward  draft 
is  suddenly  checked,  which  causes  a  momentary  obstacle 
to  the  ascending  current,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  in  the  room, 
is  the  most  probable  result.  Some  particular  direction 
of  wind  will  generally  influence  a  chimney  in  this  way 
more  than  another,  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  the  chimney  above,  or  from  the  apartment 
being  more  or  less  immediately  influenced  by  the  same 
cause  ;  for,  it  is  clear,  if  the  variation  of  pressure  above 
and  in  the  room  is  simultaneous,  no  confusion  will  take 
place,  but  if  the  one  happens  a  few  seconds  after  the 
other,  a  contrary  effect  will  be  produced." 

We  heartily  commend  this  little  work  to  all  our  young 
friends. 


<Kcfaicbs. 

The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life.     By  C.  F, 

Gower,  Esq.  12mo.  Ridgway. 
The  plan  of  this  trifle  is  excellent.  Tiie  Author  explains, 
in  familiar  language,  the  true  causes  of  the  common 
phenomena  that  meet  us  at  every  step,  and  are  therefore 
overlooked.  If  written  by  men  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, such  books  are  iovaluable,  and  that  Mr.  Gower  is 
well  acquainted  with  them,  the  following  extract  will 
abundantly  show: — 

"The  current  of  air  and  smoke  which  ascends  the 
chimney,  is  again  an  object  to  attract  our  attention — 
caused  by  the  same  expansive  power  of  heat.  The  air,  as 
it  passes  through  and  over  the  fire,  becomes  greatly  in- 
creased in  bulk,  and  consequently  lighter;  that  is,  a 
gallon  of  air  expanded  to  dyubie  its  bulk,  or  two  gallons, 
will  weigh  only  as  much  as  it  did  before  it  was  so  in- 
creased, which  causes  it  to  ascend  through  the  denser 
part,  let,%ii'g  its  space  to  be  filled  by  cold  air  fiom  the 
door  or  window.  By  this  means  the  fire  is  supplied  with 
the.  proportion  of  fresh  air  necessary  for  combustion, 
whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  rarified  air  ascends  the 
chimney,  carrying  up  with  it  the  smoke  or  dense  vapour 
which  arises  from  burning  bodies. 

"It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that,  when  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  a  room,  the  air  does  not  descend  the  chimney 
to  sup[)ly  it,  because  that  appears  the  easiest  access  to 
the  outside  air;  and  this,  if  the  chimney  were  very  large 


„   .  and  quite  open  above,  so   as  to   admit  space  enough  for 

Da-obert,  Lord  PoUington,  Ely's   Lady  Ely,  Willmer's  \  an  ascending  and  descending  current,  might  be  the  case. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

L^LiA  MAJAI.IS.  The  May-flower  Lffilia.  {Stooe  Epiphyte.) 
Orchidaceee.  Gynandria  Monandria.— The  history  of  this  charm- 
ing plant  is  so  well  given  by  Mr.  Bateman,  that  we  bee  to  extract 
it  from  his  magnificent  work  on  tlie  Orchidaceee  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  "  This  lovely  plant  ;ibounds  in  the  most  temperate 
l)arts  of  Mexico,  where  its  exquisiteheauty  has  rendered  it  a  prime 
favourite  witli  the  natives, from  whom  it  has  received  the  familiar 
appellation  of '  Flor  de  Mayo.'  U  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  long  known  to  botanists.  Dr.  Schiede  having  been  the 
first  to  send  specimens  to  Europe,  wliich,  through  the  liberality  of 
Professor  Schlechtenclahlhave  been  extensively  distributed.  Liv- 
ing plants  were  (irstobtainedby  Sir.  Barker,  from  Oa.xaca,  through, 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Ross;  and  more  recently,  a  large  supply 
has  been  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  collected 
by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  Saa  Bartolo,  in  situations  so  elevated,  that  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  below  the  freezing  |;oint.  This  habi- 
tat, so  unusual  for  an  Orchidaceous  plant,  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  ill  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  its  cultivation,  for  while 
it  is  comparatively  easyto  imitate  the  close  and  humid  atmosphere 
in  which  most  of  the  tribe  are  found,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  pure  air  and  Irequent  changes  of 
temperature  in  which  these  mountain  epiphytes  would  seem  to 
delight.  Indeed,  so  signal,  in  the  case  of  Ljelia  majalis,  has  been 
the  failure  of  even  the  tiiost  experienced  cultivators,  that  although. 
there  was  scarce  a  collection  that  did  not  contain  one  or  more 
specimens  of  the  plant,  still  did  it  obstinately  refuse  to  flower, 
except  in  the  solitary  instance  about  to  be  described,  when  it 
yielded  to  the  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  of 
Penllergare,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  note:— 'This 
plant  was  purchased,'  says  Mr.  Llewelyn,  'about  three  years  since 
from  M.  Uesthamps,  and  soon  afterwards  potted  in  very  rough 
fibrous  peat,  being  kept  nearly  dry  in  a  cool  plant  house,  until  its 
new  buds  began  to  swell,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  hot  and  damp 
stove,  kept  exclusively  for  Orcliidaceae.  Water  was  regularly 
given  until  its  buds  had  acquired  their  full  size,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued by  degrees,  and  the  plant  carried  back  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, '  This  trtatment  lias  been  repeated,  and  under  it  the 
entire  genus  seems  to  thrive,  although,  perhaps,  from  the  vigour 
of  some  specimens  of  L.  anccps  and  L..  autumnalis,  which  I  have 
attached  to  pieces  of  rough  barked  wood  (with  a  little  peat  tied 
round  the  root;,  I  should  prefer  that  course  of  treatment  to  the 
more  usual  one  of  pottinu  them.'  The  mode  pursued  by  Mr. 
Llewelyn  is  certainly  the  only  on°  under  which  success  can  be  ex- 
pected i  but  there  is  yet  a  point  to  be  gained,  for  while  the  speci- 
mens at  Penllergare,  "however  beautiful,  consisted  of  only  a  solitary 
flower,  in  a  wild  state,  three  or  four  are  borne  upon  a  spike,  ihe 
method  of  managing  the  plant  in  the  Gardensof  the  Horticulturai 
Society  is  as  follows  :— It  is  tied  to  a  block  of  wood  and  suspended 
to  a  rafter  in  a  moist  stove.  When  removed  from  one  block  to 
another,  which  is  sometimes  necessary,  it  will  be  lound  benelicial 
to  place  a  slice  of  turfy  peat  or  a  small  quantity  of  sphagnum  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  roots  of  the  plant;  this  retains  moisture  in 
summer,  so  that  less  syringing  is  required.  The  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  it  on  the  bare  block  of  wood  would  prove  injunous 
to  plants'in  pots  below  it.  In  thegrowing  season  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  SO"'  by  day,  nor  does  it  fall  below  70"  at  night.  In 
winter  56"  with  fire-heat  is  quite  sufficient.— Uo^htiicu/  Register. 


Miscellaneous. 

Myrrh  and  Frankincense. — Major  Harris  describes 
the  Myrrh-tree  (Balsamodendron  Myrrha)  as  growing 
abundantly  on  the  Aby-'siuian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  over  all  the  barren  hill-sides 
of  the  low  zone  inhabited  by  the  Danakil  or  Adaiel  tribes. 
It  is  Ciilled  Kurbeta,  and  there  exist  two  varieties  ;  one 
producing  the  better  description  of  thegum  beins;  a  dwarf 
shrub,  with  deeply  serrated  crisp  leaves  of  a  dull  green ; 
while  the  other,  which  yields  a  substance  more  like  balm 
than  myrrh,  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  has  bright, 
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shining,  sliyhily-tlencated  leaves.  The  myrrli,  called 
Hofali,  flows  freely  from  any  wound,  in  the  form  of  a 
milky  juice,  possessing  a  perceptible  acidity,  whicli  either 
evaporates  or  becomes  chemically  changed  during  the 
formation  of  tlie  gum.  The  seasons  for  collecting  it  are 
in  January,  when  the  buds  appear  after  the  first  rain  ; 
and  In  March,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Every  passer-by 
transf'erasuch  portions  of  it  as  he  may  find  to  the  hollow 
boss  of  his  shield,  and  exchanges  it  for  a  handful  of 
Tobacco  with  the  next  slave-dealer  whom  he  meets  on 
the  caravin-route.  The  merchants  also  of  the  sea-coast, 
before  returning  from  xVbyssinia.  send  into  the  forests  that 
gird  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hawash,  and  bring 
away  considerable  quantities  of  the  Hofali,  which  is  sold 
at  a  high  price.  The  natives  administer  it  to  their  horses 
in  cases  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  shrub  which  pro- 
duces the  balm  of  Mecca  (Balsa  niodendronOpobalsamum), 
is  found  on  the  opposite  Arabian  coast  at  Cape  Aden, 
■where  it  is  called  Beshin,  either  the  original  of  or  a  de- 
rivative from  the  word  SaUam.  It  is  the  Balessan  of 
Bruce,  who  did  not  meet  with  the  true  Myrrh-tree.  The 
balm  flows  copiously  from  any  incision,  and  the  ethereal 
oil  speedily  evaporating,  a  tasteless  gum  remains.  The 
Frankincense,  Major  Harris  states,  is  found  ciiiefly  along 
the  Somauli  co;ist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Guarda- 
fui.  At  Bunder  Marywii,  -0  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Has 
Feeluk,  the  mountains  are  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
attain  a  height  of  5000  feet.  Ascending  1000  feet,  a  plain 
presents  itself,  bounded  on  ev^-ry  side  by  precipitous 
mountains,  studded  with  the  Frankincense  and  Gum- 
Acacia-trees,  althougli  looking  bare,  from  the  toiaUibsence 
of  underwood.  The  Fraokincense-trees  invariably  grow 
from  the  bare  and  smooth  sides  of  the  white  marble  rocks, 
or  from  i«;olated  blocks  of  the  same  scattered  ovtr  the 
plain,  without  any  soil  whatever.  From  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  and  about  treble  its  dismeter,  a  round  thick  sub- 
stance is  thrown  out,  of  a  nature  between  bark  and  wood, 
adhering  most  firmly  to  the  stone,  and  resembling  at  a 
distance  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  lime.  The  stem  rises 
from  the  centre uf  this  mass,  and  having  first  taken  abend 
outwards  of  several  inches,  rises  straight  to  a  heigliC  of  40 
feet.  It  throivs  out  from  the  top  short  branches  covered 
with  a  very  bright  green  fidinge,  the  leaves  being  narrow 
and  rounded  at  the  end,  five  or  six  inches  in  length  by 
one  broad,  and  crimped  like  the  frill  of  a  shirt,  or  rather 
like  the  sea-weed  called  by  rhildren  on,  the  English 
coast  '*  the  old  gentleman's  rufiies."  The  usual  girth  of 
the  stem  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  Tlie  bark  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  consists  of  four  distinct  layers,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  very  thin  ;  the  two  next  of  a  sin- 
gularly fine  texture,  resembling  oiled  letfer-paper,  perfectly 
transparent,  of  a  beautiful  auiber  colour,  and  used  by  the 
Somaulis  to  write  upon  ;  and  the  innermost  about  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  dull  reddish  hue,  tough,  and  not  unlike  leather, 
but  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  perfume.  The  wood  is 
■white  and  soft.  On  making  a  deep  incision  into  the  inner 
rind,  the  gum  exudes  profusely,  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  milk,  but  h.-rdening  into  a  mass  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  young  trees  produce  the  best  and  most 
valuable  gum,  the  older  merely  yielding  a  clear,  glutinous 
fluid  resrn.hling  copal  variiisli,  and  exhaling  a  strong 
resinous  odour.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon  the  pastoral 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ras  Feeluk  collect  large 
quantities  of  frankincense,  wliich  they  barter  with  the 
Indian  Banyans,  of  whom  a  few  reside  at  the  villages 
along  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Boats  from  Maculla,  and 
from  other  p^rts  of  the  Arabian  coast  also,  come  across 
during  the  fine  season,  and  carry  away  the  gums  tliat  have 
been  accumidated,  in  exchange  for  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  which  is  worn  by  the  shepherds. — Annals  of  Natural 
History. 

Horticulture  of  Auckland  in  New  Zealand. — No 
country  in  the  world  >-eems  to  be  better  adapied  to  Hor- 
ticulture than  New  Zealand  :  the  alternations  of  shower 
and  sunshine  that  characterise  tlie  climate  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  cause  a  mo.st  surprising  vegetation.  All  the 
common  fruits  and  vegetsibles  of  Europe  flourish  in  grc-at 
perfection,  and  sumeof  the  souiliern  climates  gtow  vigor- 
ously in  the  open  air.  FruitH.—'VlMiXQ  are  planted  at  pre- 
sent in  this  district.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Al- 
monds, Figs,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Olives,  Vines,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Mu!oe^rie^,  Prars,  Applets,  Quinces,  Walnuts, 
Filbert-*,  and  the  L'jquat  (Mespilus  Japonica),  Thftfie  are 
all  in  a  healthy  stare,  anrl  many  ^ive  promise  of  Iruit  this 
fleasOQ.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Orange  will  ripen  its  fruit, 
or  the  Olive,  both  of  which  hocvever  are  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. Tiie  Vine  plants  brought  from  Sydney  in  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  have  aire^'dy  jiroduced  Crape?,  and  others 
procured  from  different  S'-'irci-rt,  and  planted  subsequently 
in  gardenB,  hav<;  thriven  ^urpri?i><gly.  Tlic  cuhivatiun  of 
the  Vine  on  a  large  scale  is  a  ^uljject  tlmt  might  be  en- 
larged upon,  but  a»  it  i»  expensive,  uiid  the  return  tardy, 
it  in  not  iikely  to  be  aiLcnded  to  in  the  infjiicy  of  a 
colony,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  und  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  eiiterpriaing  and  compelent  pcr«on  may 
yet  uudertake  it,  for  theru  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  vol- 
canic l4nd.i  ill  thift  vicinity  arc  well  adajHed  for  vineyardu, 
and  that  good  wine  might  be.  made  from  their  [iroduce. 
The  Gootn:V>erry,  red  and  black  Currant,  huve  been 
planted,  but  >t  iit  probable  that  the  climate  of  thiit  diatnct 
is  DOt  adapted  to  them,  aa  n  long  cutilinued  high  tem- 
perature would  ftrera  to  he  uoMuitcd  to  thrir  habitH  ; 
being  nativcH  uf  northern  clitnate*,  tlicy  do  nut  thrivr,  but 
probably  m<  nns  may  be  found  to  cultivate  tliene  nuiionul 
friiit*.  1'he  name  may  be  naid  uf  lite  Hittpbeny,  unleti» 
planted  in  a  very  moist  find  nhiidy  aiiuation.  The  Straw- 
berry ha«afr<;ided  fine  crop h  in  Home  (^ardeuH,  but  thi.'floil 
in  K*:i>«ral  appears  imftuilublc  :  they  f^enenilly  run  too 
much  to  leaf.  The  Ctipe  GuoMnberry  (|ihYfi«liH  eduhsj  in 
■Imoit  indigenoQB,  growing  wild  in  evifjl^arf of  the 


country,  but  if  cultivated  in  gardens  and  trained,  would 
grow  to  a  greater  size,  and  prove  a  valuable  fruit  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  bears  neariy  throughout  the  year. 
Melons  of  several  varieties  have  been  grown  in  the  open 
air  :  though  late  in  coming  to  maturity,  they  were  of  deli- 
cious flavour.  Culinary  Vegetables. — The  common  culi- 
nary vegetables  of  Europe  grow  in  this  district  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  much  judgment  is 
required  in  selecting  the  period  for  sowing  and  planting. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  seed  need  be 
planted  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  as  the 
dryness  of  the  season  and  the  attacks  of  the  insects  will 
render  the  labour  futile.  The  results  of  the  experience 
of  three  years  are  now  furnished.  Beans  may  be  sown  in 
May  and'  June  :  when  a  foot  high,  it  is  best  to  cut  them 
down  close  to  the  ground  ;  they  will  then  flower  in  Sep- 
tember, and  produce  plentifully  ;  if  again  cut  down,  they 
will  bear  again  :  they  seem  to  be  biennial  in  this  climate. 
Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  from  September  to  November  ; 
they  bear  plentifully,  and  a  species  (haricot  blanc  of  tlie 
French)  produces  abundantly,  and  might  be  used  in  tbeir 
dried  state  with  advantage,  as  in  the  souUi  of  Europe,  in 
soups  and  stews  :  they  are  very  nourishing  and  palatable. 
The  scarlet  runner  does  not  generally  succeed  well,  but  a 
species,  the  Lima  pole  Bean,  introduced  from  South 
America,  grows  well  in  a  rich  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation, and  is  a  very  delicious  vegetable,  being  used  as  the 
broad  bein.  Carrots  may  be  sown  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, hut  not  later;  they  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 
The  Potato  Onion,  which  tlirives  admirably,  ou^ht  to  be 
planted  in  June.  A  species  of  Eschalot,  which  has  almost 
become  indigenous,  being  cultivated  largely  by  the  natives, 
grows  throughout  the  year.  Flowers. —  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  variety  of  flowers  that  flourish  in  this 
district.  It  may  suflace  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  those 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  many  grow 
here  throughout  the  year,  which  there  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse. — Extracts  from  The  Southern 
Ctos^,  and  Neiv  Zealand  Guardian,  Nov.  25.  18-13. 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Shoiv. — As  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching (tiie  6th  of  August)  when  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show,  open  to  all  England,  will  take  place  at  the 
Coppice,  near  this  town,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wood,  nurseryman  and  florist,  for  two  silver  cups,  value 
five  guineas  each,  presented  by  him  for  competition,  we 
are  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  G.J.  Robinson,  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
lisc  of  the  conopetitors,  amongst  whom  aie  some  of  th3 
best  growers  in  the  kingdom 
Carnation  Ctip 


Mr.  S.  Pollard,  llkestoo 

Mr.    E.   Hirst,  Cauntoo,  near 

Newark 
Mr.  T.  Hustings,  Oxford 
Mr.  J.  Gibbens,  Biamcote 
Mr.  W.  Heptoo,  York 
Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Beeston 
Mr.  J.    Haines,  Tipton,   War- 
wickshire 
Mr.  ft.  Orson,  Grantham 
Mr.  I.  Taylor,  Snent'm 
Mr.  I.  Hepworth.  Halifax 
Mr.  VV.Lmlge,  Mancbenter 
Mr.  R.  Rilot,  Uoningtoii,  Lin- 

coinsliire 
Mr.  G.  Hudson,  Kingstone 
Mr.  J.  Smallej',  Leicester 
Mr.  W.  Sharpe.  Clophill 
Mr.    G.    Pickering,     Nottiog:- 
ham 


Picotee  Cup. 
Rev.  A.  Matthews,  Oxford 
Mr.  E.    Hirst,    Caunton,   near 

Newark 
Mr.    J.     Gibbens,    Eramcotc, 

Notiinghamshire 
Mr.  W.  Pearson,  Nottingham 
Mr.  W.  Heptnn,   York 
Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Beeston 
Mr,  J.  Haines,  Tipton 
Mr.  R.OfSton,  Grantham 
Mr.    J.     Hepworth,     Halifax, 

Yorkshire 
Mr.  W.  Lodge,  Manchester 
Mr.  R.  Rilot,  Doninfftou,  Lin- 
col  nsti  ire. 
Mr.  G.  Hudson,  Kingstone 
Mr.  I   Ward,  NotLingham 
Mr.  J.  Smalley,  Leicester 
Mr.  W.  Sharpe.  CtopHill 
Mr.  S.  Bu^weil,  Nnttingham 


Ohservntions  on  the  Green  Teas  of  Commerce,  by 
Robert  Warington,  Esq. — On  subinitiing  a  sample  of 
Green  Tea,  sufiposed  to  be  spurious,  and  which  had 
been  seized  by  tlie  E.\cise,  to  microscopic  investigation, 
the  author  found  that  the  variation  of  tints,  which  had 
led  him  to  this  mode  of  examination,  was  dependent  on 
adventitious  substances  mechanically  attached  or  dusted 
on  the  surface  of  the  curled  leaves.  The  principal  part 
of  this  powder  wns  of  a  white  colour,  interypersed  with 
[larticles  of  an  Orange  and  of  a  blight  blue.  From  the 
abraded  dust  of  this  sample,  obtMineo  by  aj^itation,  some 
of  the  latter  were  separated,  and  proved  on  examination 
to  be  Prussian-blue  ;  the  Oriinge  portion  was  apparently 
some  vegetable  colour ;  and  the  white  and  principal 
part  was  found  to  contain  silica,  alumina,  a  little  lime 
and  magnpsia,  and  was  probably  kaolin  or  powdered 
agalmatolite,  more  fiarticularly  from  the  rubbed  and  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  Tea  assuming  a  polished  appeal  auce. 
K  great  variety  of  other  samples  of  Teas  were  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  but  in  all  cases  they  weie  found 
to  be  fared  with  various  subslanciis,  to  give  them  the 
bloom  and  colour  which  is  so  distinct  a  characteristic  of 
the  Green  Tens  of  commerce.  The  unghized  varieiies 
appear  to  have  had  no  blueing  material  applied.  Very 
high  qualities  of  glazed  Teas  have  this  facing  apparently 
tinted  of  an  uniform  pale  blue  before  application  ;  while 
others,  still  of  liin;h  quality,  and  embrHcing  the  great 
[wut  of  tlie  samphrs  examined,  have  both  the  white  and 
blue  particles  very  disiinct,  the  latter  varying  in  its 
quantity  ;  in  the  low  qualities,  as  Twankiiy,  being  pretty 
thickly  powdered.  Wlien  iliis  facing  was  removed,  the 
Vva  wuH  found  to  be  of  a  bUck  colour,  but  witliout  the 
corrugated  aspect  prctontcd  by  blank  Tens  ordinarily, 
and  whicli  evidently  ht\>va  from  the  hightr  temperature 
to  whiidi  they  arc  .nultjectcd  durini^  ttin  process  of  curing 
or  dryint:.  Tim  nubet^imres  separu'eil  from  tln^oe  Green 
Teas  were  fulfjliiitt)  of  lime,  a  material  jinulngous  to 
kaolin,  and  Frunbian-blne,  togethi:r  with  Home  yellow 
vci;etable  colouring  body.  It  is  evident  that  tbo  whole 
o)  ihette  Tca«  come  to  this  country  in  a  dicHsud  or  adul- 
terated Ktate,  and  the  onuH  of  iliiH  should  full  on  the 
right  nhoulderH.  'I'hc  author  concluded  by  quoting 
vanuuH  opIniniiH  and  obycrviitioriK  of  pc.rhonu  lont^  leHi- 
dent  in  China,  by  which  Ittrt  irivustigationu  arc  HatiHt'uc- 
orily  confirmed. —  Chemical  Gazette. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Foi-  tiie  mnuins  Week. 

I.— HOTMOUSK.  fONSKRVATORIES,  &c. 
AnnuT  tiie  boKttniiii^  ol  August,  some  'if  thi;  best  gardeners 
treat  thi;ir  estabiishtd  ^toVl■  plant.s  somewhat  liice  those  of  the 
greenhouse  (or  five  or  six  weeks,  Tliey  either  remove  the 
planis  to  more  open  houses  or  throw  their  stoves  open  on  nur- 
pose— removing  dwarf,  tender,  and  yooiiff,  delicate  plmCs  into 
close  frames.  Whatever  conveniences  of  this  nature  may  be  at 
hand  sbould  be  made  the  most  of  at  this  time.  Nothing  can 
he  mote  injuiions  to  s'ovo  plants  than  keeping  them  growing 
lale  in  the  season,  and  thus  preventing  the  ripening  of  their 
wund,  which  renders  them  more  liable  to  injuries  in  winter  and 
prevents  their  fluwering  freely  next  seastm. 

Converra(t»7/.  — Concerning  the  varieties  of  Thunberjiia  alata, 
being  amnng  the  best  things  for  tiic  conservatory  wt  this  time, 
arnl  coming  more  into  fashion  every  season,  I  sbail  again  offer 
sugeestiond  for  their  manageme-Jt,  as  some  find  them  difficult 
to  miinage.  A  complete  key  to  the  natural  or  true  manage- 
ment of  these  plHiits  is  given  in  last  Number  (p.  433 j,  in  the 
notice  of  Mr.  B>ickhiiuse's  volume.  Mr.  B.  t-ays  they  grow  in 
shady  pUces,  "  much  in  the  manner  that  Ground  Ivy  grows  ia 
England."  From  this  we  may  infer  tl'at  the  back  borders,  or 
under  the  largo  specimens  planted  oui^in  ihe  conservatory,  is 
the  true  situation  fur  these  plants,  where  they  might  scramble 
amontc  Ferns,  roots,  or  Moss,  atones,  &c.,  *' after  the  manner 
of  Ground  Ivy."  But  to  improve,  or  raiher  to  follow  out  the 
gre;il  improvement  which  Mr.  Fryer  has  effected,  they  oujjht  to 
be  planted  (lut  in  pits  early  in  May,  using  very  rich  rough  com- 
post, Jinu  placing  Iresli  Mo&s  all  over  the  bed  J  keep  the  Moss 
damp  and  shade  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
allow  tliem  run  nil  over  the  Moss.  Beaulilnl  as  Mr.  Fryer's  two 
new  .seedlings  ii re,  I  have  no  doubt  but  ftdl  greater  beauties 
may  easily  be  obTiined  from  plants  thus  treated. 

Pits  and  Frames.— The  lights  should  now  be  drawn  off  at 
nighr,  where  the  plants  are  ot  thf*  hardier  kinds.  Stout  cuttings 
ot  Pltimbugo  capensis  struck  now  will  force  next  spring  for  the 
conservatory,  and  may  afterwards  be  planted  out  in  beds  in 
the  flovver-Barden,  for  which  they  are  admiriihiy  suited. — D.  B. 
II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
We  have  not  had  such  nlternaiionsoi  wet,  cold,  and  dry  seasons 
for  fiower-garrieniiig  for  the  last  five  years,  which,  if  they  have 
taught  us  tjtjthitig  else,  have  convinced  me  of  the  impossibility 
of  producing  anything  like  vjgonms  growth  in  bedded-out 
plants  by  maiuial  lab<iur,  let  it  be  ever  so  well  directed.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  difference  in  soils,  and  plants  will  grow  in 
one  of  a  free  porous  niiture  when  they  can  scarcely  exist  ju  one 
ot  an  nppo.sile  mechaoTcal  texture;  but  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circuir.stances  of  soil  and  situation,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  hcHlihy  growth  durnig  the  prevaieoce  of  north  or 
north-east  winds,  which  seem  to  prevail  here  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  with  as  much  exactness  as  the  trade 
winds  do  in  mo;e  tropical  climates.  Two  of  the  flower-gardens 
here  were  attended  during  the  past  dry  weather  with  all  the 
care  which  the  most  h,olicilous  cnuld  h^ive  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  were  regularly  wtiiered  with  warm  soft  pond  water, 
wetting  the  suil  each  time  to  the  depth  of  at  least  nine  inches; 
the  b^-'ds  were  mulched  wi'h  short  Grass,  and  the  ptanty  shaded 
in  the  day  tune,  but  witii  all  this  they  did  not  growj  uuder  ones 
became  sickly,  and  those  not  well  established  at  the  time  of 
turning  out  died  outright.  Therefore,  What  is  to  be  done 
another  season  >  I  direct  this  question  to  the  flower-gardeners 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  knowing  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsel  tiiere  is  wi.sdom,  and  with  the  hope  that  many  will  be 
induced  tj  communicate  their  answer  to  the  query.  At  the 
same  time  I, should  also  be  glad  of  a  list  of  such  pUiits  as  are 
con>idered  by  the  growers  novelties  iu  t.  e  way  oi  ijeddnig-out 
plants,  and  more  particul^irly  ilany  are  grown  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  Amateur's  Garden  in  the  C/tcoiuc/e  ot  last  year. 
I  sliall  ne.\t  week  answer  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done?  and 
then  proceed  weekly  with  the  lists  of  the  best  grouping  plants, 
—  TV.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculiis  and  Polyanthuses  — M\XAt  at  this  season  be  kept 
from  excessive  rain,  and  above  all  things  avoid  a  continuous 
drip.  Nothing  (uins  an  Auiicula  so  soon  as  wet  lodging  in  the 
crown  or  lieait.  The  A^ihis  must  be  sedulor.sly  attended  to 
and  never  allowed  to  gtt  a-head.  Tulip-seed  continues  to 
ripen  ;  secure  the  heads  as  sonri  as  the  seed-vessel  opens  at  the 
top,  or  the  stalk  becomes  dead;  put  them  in  paper  bags  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place.  Carnations.— The  blooms  eorae 
on  very  rapidly,  more  so  than  we  ever  previously  recollect. 
Pollen  appears  more  abundant  tliis  year  than  usual;  we  have 
impregnated  mafiy  blooms  tliis  season,  always  observing  to 
have  the  b  oom  operated  on,  of  a  s<ood  sort  and  of  yood  colour, 
and  tin:  vaiiety  from  which  the  larina  is  t^ktu  as  good  as  we 
can  get  it.  Continue  to  layer;  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
wintirintr  Carnations  v^oll  depends  on  haviiigstrong  and  early- 
rooted  layers,  that  they  may  be  well  established  in  their  pots 
hefoie  autumn.  Some  varieties  are  blooming  better  than  usual 
this  s'ason.  Colcut's  Juba,  for  instance,  a  beautiful  shaped 
flower  whicti  usually  comes  sliortol  bizarre,  is  this  season  quite 
up  i,o  the  mark,  whilst  the  accounts  I  receive  of  Loicut's 
Brutus  diihrm  me  in  the  opinion  I  enteitained  of  it  some 
years  -igo,  namely,  that  it  is  an  extremely  coarse  fiower  as  well 
as  uneeitain.  Rmmnculuses. — fcad  cumplaiuis  are  made  from 
all  qiiarVeis  of  the  great  kiss  of  ronis,  ni-iuy  collectioas  being 
nearly  destroyed.  Seed  may  now  be  gathtted,  as  the  heads 
assume  a  yellow  hue.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIKS,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pmc'ies— It  is  a  uesirable  po  nt  iu  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pine- Apple,  that  no  check  should  be  given  to  the  plants,  from 
tlie  commencrnieiit  of  tiieir  growth  till  the  fl'uit  is  ripe.  Not- 
withstuniling  thi.s,  thvre  are  lew  gurdcners  wlio^have  not  at 
some  period  or  other  '  been  compelled  to  check  s'onie  of  their 
plants,  by  witlilmlding  water,  to  cause  them  to  iruit  sooner 
than  tliey  oihorwii-c  would  do;  thus  obiaining  fruit  at  the  time 
ttiat  it  is  most  required,  at  a  sacrifice  of  sue.  This  is  some- 
times the  c.ise  iu  iarge  esioblLsbineiit>).  where  a  reguhir  supply 
is  wanted  all  the  yer  round.  The  leaves  shouUrnut  be  allowed 
to  beciMiie  il.iccid,  nor  the  bottom  beat  to  decline.  Occasional 
s|jrlnklingB  with  the  syringe  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as 
you  \w\  certam  that  the  fnilt  is  formed,  and  buKinning  to  rise 
trom  tlie  heo't  ol  tliL'  plant,  give  h<iuid  manure  in  small  quan- 
tities, tind  ill  a  clear  state,  until  the  plant  is  quite  recovered; 
wiien  it  may  be  watered  and  trca'ed  in  the  usual  way.  Attend 
to  'lie  (;rowCh  of  tlic  suekurs,  so  as  to  gee  thum  well  rooted 
hclorc  wtiutT.    Shade  tlieui  in  hot  sunshine. 

V'n/f'ri'.'a.—  Lotik  over  the  bunches  to  see  n' there  arc  any  in- 
jiirc'i  or  email  IJenios  in  them,  winch  remove  as  you  go  on. 
The  return  o(  dry  hot  weather  is  iavour;ible  to  the  increase  of 
rcdhplder;  ho  assiduous  in  the  use  of  tlic  usual  moans  for 
checking  it.  It  is  easily  k»-pt  down  or  crudlculcd  by  the 
syiinj'C  whoro  the  truitis  all  cut.  Look  to  the  Mtaie  ot  your 
bordeis  with  regard  to  moisture,  where  the  Vinos  arc 
sweilin^c  their  crop.  If  thoy  arc  dry,  HUpply  iilenliiiiliy  with 
liquid  manure,  Ih-nt  locmeulnii  the  ^Ulfacc  with  u  fork,  1  hicU 
deep,  lo  pr«veut  the  wattr  from  running:  off. 

i'envlt  /^o"^(',v.— 'ihe  houses  which  contain  fruit  chould  be 
kt/pt  well  vi-niilutvd  at  all  times.  When  the  weather  li  fine,  it 
iH  not  nece-«ary  to  thut  up  the  houses  wholly  at  niylit,  unless 
It  is  vvislioo  to  liaHten  Um  lipeniiiK  of  a  crop.  Keep  all  Pcacii 
and  Necturinc-rrens  clear  of  luHtxts,  and  bupply  wlta  water 
rCEUlaily  aw  required. 

i^f/w//<'rr(wj.-Coniiniio  to  lay  tho  runners  of  the  kinds  you 
j  wihh  to  lorco  In  putit,  till  you   have  u  RuCdcient  quantity  done. 

Let  thOHc  alii'tidy  laid  huvu  plenty  of  water. 
I      JlA'/o/w.-tScciuet  week's  Culcndur, J- y.  F. 
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V. —  HARDY  KKUIT  AND  KlTCKEN-UAKDiiliN,. 
AprU'itfi.—A'*  noon  iis  Ci.e  trtiil  cti«iig<.s  colour,  kte|)asliarp 
loiik-diit  tor  snails  ari'i  wi.rcilice.  To  keep  the  first  iii  check, 
where  they  are  imiiuTtJu-',  .s>  riiU'c  r<-pcrtCt;(lly  witli  cJea,r  iinie- 
water,  not  doinjj  it  tuu  Ule,  as  otherwise  a  llnuijeincie  ul  ciinlk 
would  be  loriiied,  tunl  spuil  the  liKikdf  tlie  iruit.  JLettuee-leaves. 
&c.,  may  befttrewed  about  Uic  wail,  after  beiiifj  greased  on  <ine 
aide,  and  examined  every  nidriiiiiji;.  Tlie  syruiyinsj  will  aisu 
discompose  ihe  woodlice,  as  tuey  do  not  like  wet,  and  cut  stalks 
of  BcHU-s  rnny  be  insei  ted  tu  the  branches  o(  the  tiees  as  trajis; 
but  the  great  lenicdy  i.s  to  keep  tlie  wall  in  (?ood  oider,  so  as  to 
give  thcni  i.o  place  (or  cuncenlnient.  Tne  luU-winfj  circum. 
stance  might  furnish  a  hint :  —  A  immth  ago  they  annoyed  me 
hy  taking  absolute  pusses-Mou  of  a  M  iishrooui-bed  in  a  bearing 
state.  1  hrtd  the  covering'  rernoi"td,  swept  tlie  l>ed,  syringed  the 
walls,  killed  as  many  as  1  eotild,  and  run  a  bi  ush  witli  gas-tar 
all  round  llie  bc^l.  The  smell  was  very  ufFen&ive  lor  a  day  or 
tviro,  but  scarcely  a  woodhiuse  lias  been  seen  since.  PeitcJii's. 
— These  very  hoi  days  are  just  the  deliglit  of  the  red  spider,  and 
if  heoiice  ■^tablisheshis  colonies  ou  the  underside  of  tlic  leaves, 
he  will  smile  secure  fora  lin.e  amid  all  the  battering  from  your 
gardeii.«iigiiie.  Put  plenty  ol  sulphur  in  the  engine,  previously 
made  into  a  paste,  so  tl.at  it  mi.\es  eiiaally  with  the  water;  or 
what  is  l)etter,  take  Mr.  iirringion's  ailvici-,  and  daub  the  open 
spaces  of  your  wiiU  witli  if,  and  tlien  ttie  more  intense  the  iieat 
the  stronger  the  lumes  of  tne  sulphur  will  be.  It  is  as  yet  the 
only  remedy  we  possess  for  e.^i-elling  or  killing  the  red  spider, 
and  I  have  never  known  vegetation  suffer  from  its  lunie:*,  unless 
when  heated  to  ignilion.  Mun/irvoms  —The  chief  thing  to  be 
attendcil  lo  with  beils  it.  n  bearing  state,  is  to  keep  them  in  a 
close  cool  atmosphere,  hy  frequent  gentle  sprinklings  of  water 
OD  the  slight  coverini-.s  of  ti.e  beds.  Take  every  opportunity 
that  occurs  of  colk^ciing  and  drjing  horse-droppings.  &e.,  lor 
future  beds.  Kuuline.  —  Sow  Cabbage  lur  the  spring  crop, 
Lettuce  and  Endive  lor  succession,  the  last  Fiencli  beans  for 
the  open  air,  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips,  Radislies,  Onions,  &.c., 
for  Salads,  and  Mander's  Spinach  now,  and  a^alii  in  eij^ht 
days,  for  early  winier  use. — R-  F. 

VI.— AttliORlCULTURE. 
Old  Wovds.—A\Xcu(i  to  the  dheciions  given  in  recent  Calen- 
dars,    txaiiiine    the    woods  otten  in  order  to    ascertain  what 
trees  mav  be  tawen  out  nexc  season. 

C(>/v»it(;.  — As  the  yi;ung  slioots  from  the  stools  are  prowjng 
fast,  great  atteniion  should  be  paid  to  tinnntng;  anil  rcgularing 
them  before  high  winds,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  ceeur, 
which  often  does  much  injury  to  them. 

Yt.un'^  Plnntatiims.—At\MTM\  to  siiortening  and  training  'he 
young  shoots  according  lo  previous  directions.  By  triis  ijruc- 
tice  the  iiees  muke  more  progress  than  those  left  undone. 

Ntirnenj  IKorA'.  — Attend  during  the  growing  seusoii,  to  thin, 
shorten,  and  train  the  young:  shuofs,  it  strong  handsome  ijlanla 
forspeedy  feinoval  are  wanted.  — >K  B. 

VU.— COffAUKR.^'  GARDENS. 
Look  over  Vines  on  w^ills  to  stop  laterals,  thin  out  weak 
shoots,  and  keep  the  let  neatly  lastened  in.  The  iruit  will 
now  be  advancing,  and  the  buneiies  should  be  thinned  out  with 
a  pair  <jf  scissors,  whicii  is  «n  operation  that  is  very  essential 
to  their  perfection  botli  in  size  and  flavour.  Keep  Daliiins  tied 
in  ;  remove  weak  side-slioots  and  give  them  occdaionally  a  wa 
lering  with  manure  water;  it  they  arc  planted  in  a  situtnion 
and  soil  wliich  render  mulching  necessary,  cover  tne  dung  over 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  whicli  will  take  away  its  unsightly  ap. 

fearance.  Keep  Cicejiers  {\l  anyj  on  the  eoctage  walls  neatly 
rained  up,  hut  not  .'io  as  lo  give  them  too  stiff  or  tormal  ai 
appearance;  Ircc  Ihcm  Irofii  all  nead  leaves.  !t  is  of  gieat  ad 
vantage  lo  Cucumbers  that  are  plained  in  tlieopen  air.  to  cover 
the  rnJges  with  clean  Straw  or  Fea-hauhn,  before  tiie  plain 
are  too  tar  advanced.  This  keeps  the  sun  Ironi  parching  the 
ground  in  liot  dry  weather,  and  prevents  ihe  blossoms  and 
young  fruit  from  being  covered  with  soil  during  heavy  rains  ; 
it  also,  in  a  great  measure,  preserves  the  Iruit  from  becoming 
spotted,  wlien  the  autumn  is  wet  and  cold.  Towards  tlie  end 
of  the  week,  prepare  a  small  bed  and  make  a  sowing  of  Early 
York  and  Vanacit  Cabbages,  to  come  iii'o  use  in  spring.  Thin 
out  young  'f'urnips  as  they  advance  ;  hue  between  the  rows  of 
growing  crops,  aud  keep  down  weeds.— J.  M*H. 
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Notices  to  Corresvondents. 

Bokhara  Clovbr.— ^  Constant  lleuiler.~-Vh\s  is  a  coarse 
annual  stemmed  plant,  growing:  7  or  8  feet  high.  Alcohol 
when  decomposed,  may  be  useful  to  plants;  undecomposed! 
it  must  be  injurious.  ^         ' 

Country  Shows.- John  Sillo/,s.  or  Snobs,  or  S.  S/iobs,  or  Schobs 
(for  w  e  cannot  read  your  signature.)  you  do  not  say  w/iat  Show 
your  report  belones  lo.     What  Society  is  "  this  Societv  ?" 

CuRRANTs.-F.  X.  O.-The  oritiin  nf  the  Black  Naples  Currant 
IS  unknown  to  us.  it  has  existed  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  since  \S24.  when  it  was  obtained  from 
the  Nursery  of  Mes'«r5.  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh.il 

DiSBASBS.— J^.  B.— Certainly,  where  the  flower-buds  of  shrubs 
produce  nothing:  but  leaves  it  is  a  disease,  caused  by  an 
excessive  supply  oT  food.  We  shoulJ  like  to  know  how  the 
ingpnious  gentlemen  who  set  up  against  Morphology  can 
explain  such  things  without  reference  to  its  principles, 

Flowbr  Shows. — An  old  Subscrifier.—  Cotninon  sense  says  that 
the  words  "  That  no  llower,  i\-c.,  being  burst,  artificially  sup- 
ported, or  otherwise  imperfect,  be  entitled  to  take  a  prize," 
applies  to  Carnations,  and  plants  of  that  sort.  If  it  is  main, 
tained  that  it  applies  to  Moss  used  in  forming  a  ground  for 
Roses,  the  decision  must  be  arrived  at  by  some  other  sense 
than  common  sense. 

Heating.—^  Subscrilter.—We  do  not  sell  heating  apparatus. 
Consult  the  advertisers.  Yours  is  a  very  little  affair,  and 
hardly  fit  for  an  apparatus.  Consult  the  paper  by  "  Dion,"  at 
p.3i6,  vol.  1841,  and  try  to  make  an  apparatus  for  yourself;  if 
you  are  a  clever  man  you  can  easily  do  it. 


Heaths. — A  Jieafier.—Tlie  loliowing  are  good  kinds,  wliiijii 
bloom  throuKhout  tlie  summer: — Eworana,  tubillora,  vestita 
coccinea,  v  rosea,  sulphure?,  Hartnulli,  tricoloc,  ainpnUacea 
exunia,  echiiftora,  Bowiana,  mammosa,  viri'litlora,  Irbyana, 
retulgeiis,  rciorta,  peispJcua,  Massoni,  exsuf  ge  .s,  Aitoniana, 
deprea.-ja,  Cavendialiii,  anil  the  several  varl^rttea  ot  Veiitricosa. 
For  Caniellia.s,  see  p.  -IJ  i  of  this  year.  J 
(lLr.MpnftKVs's  Soi.uiii.h;  Co.mpouni>.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  H'lniplireys  another  letter,  which  commences  m  the  fnl- 
lowing  words  : — "  As  it  is  ijow  obvious  that  the  object  vi  the 
hite  Mtcacks  on  this  subject  has  been  to  injure  the  sale,  b// the 
J'lili ricatiini  '•//ictiti'iim  chemical  dctailn  as  to  irs  naruic,"  iVc. 
Tills  language,  which  is  as  lal.'-e  as  it  is  oftensive.  at  once 
excludes  the  writer  frorn  a  future  place  ip  rhii  Journal,  except 
ill  Ihe  advertising  columns.  Our  object  has  been  iiuth,  and 
that  v/c  have  gained.  Our  busine-'s  ioto enlighten  the  piildic. 
aiidthat  we  liavcdoiie.  We  have  shown  that  tiie  so-called 
Compound  is  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  some  trilling  impu- 
rities, and  a  mere  trace  oi  phosphoric  acid  ;  imd  we  have  ihus 
enabled  gardeners  to  judge  of  its  leal  value.  Mr.  H.wus 
greatly  mistaken  if  I. e  thought  that  Wt:  were  lo  be  driven 
Ironi  such  a  course  by  eituer  fear  or  favour, 
Hyhrios. —  CYif»'J6'«s,— Tne  greater  part  of  the  Fuchsias  in  cul- 
tivalion  are  mules,  and  barren.  If  you  want  pollen  yon  must 
go  to  the  original  s|>ecics,  or  you  nui^t  examine  your  mules 
till  you  find  good  pollen.  The  pure  parents  arc  the  best  ro 
nae,  at  k-ast  ou  one  side  or  the  other.  Without  pollen  you 
cannot  cross.  Let  your  Dahlias  ahuie;  the  side-shouts  will 
grow  in  heat,  but  will  do  no  good  now. 
IxsKCTS.— F.  II.  S.  —  Y-um-  Caterpillars  will  change  to  the 
Vapourer  Moili,  Orgyia  antuiua,  described  and  figured  in 
the  Gaid.  C/irutt.  vol.  ii.  p.  540;  they  feed  on  a  vurii-ty  ti( 
plaiit.s,  and  occasionally  do  great  mischief  in  ihe  squares  of 
Londo-i.  Notiiing  but  hand-picking  and  destroying  the 
aptetous  females  and  the  clusters  of  e;;gs  can  cffjrd  you  any 

relief.  i£. A  Su/tscfiOer.~li  your  query  was  not  answered 

your  letter  never  came  to  hand.  Tne  maggots  infesting  your 
Cauliflowers,  &c.  will  produce  a  Fly,  probably  the  Anthomyia 
ecparum,  whose  history  was  givun  in  vol,  i,  p.  3913  of  this 
Journal,  and  you  mn.^c  cnnsnlt  the  '*  ftoyal  Agricultural 
Journal,"  vol.  iv.  p.  123,  wlierp  ihe  best  moiie  of  exiirp.tion 

IS  recorded.   Ii. /.  nutlerfield.-Yimr    luminous  aniruals 

arc  leniale  Glow-worm^.  Ii. J.  i)/.— Tlie  Slug-worms  in- 

lescing  jour  Pear-loaves  are  tlie  larva  or  a  Saw. liv,  named 
hy  LinnECUS  Ten  lireao  cernsi,  v/hoae  history  you  will  find  in 

the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Oaid.  Cliron.,  p.  692.  R. A.  B.  Thanks 

for  your  notes  and  supply  of  inftsied   Barley.  II. A  Cun- 

slaiit  Re.'idcr.  —  Yonr  Pear-tree  leaves  have  been  eatci:  by  the 
larvK  of  a  Moth  called  Argyroinigcs  Clerckella,  which  is 
figured  in  Ihe  1st  vol.  of  the  Curd.  Chron.,  p.  liCil,  where  its 
history  is  given,  and  the  be&t  means  of  getting  riiL  ol  ttio  dis- 
ease. WhtiJier  your  Ribsione  Pippin  be  affected  by  the  same 
Caterpillar  we  cannot  determine  without  seeing  tne  leaves  ; 
the  Pelargonium  spots  arise  from  a  very  different  cause.  Ii. 

A  Suhxcriber,  Waterford.—\t  is  impossible  to  advise  you 

in  the  alisence  of  specimens  of  the  insects,  and  a  portion  at 

least  of  an    intesteil   leaf.  H. Aliqius  ~\\'c   believe  your 

Shells  arc  the  Helix  nn-inoralis,  but  they  are  so  mutilateil 

triatitis  difficult  to  determine   the  species.  i2. Jt.  IT.— 

Your  Oak  gall  will  t  rod  ore  the  Cynips  gemmre.  Ii, A  Cun- 

stmit  iieuder  m  the  Nurt/i.  —  eieat^c  to  send  us  some  of  the 
blaek  scales  aft'eciing  your  Vines,  and  we  wM  tell  you  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  lor  as  the  females  are  statioiiai-y,  and  The 
young  ones  scarcely  visiijle.  we  t'-ink.  you  must  be  mistniifn 

in  supposing  ihej  come  out  of  tlic  eaith.    K. N.  0.  l'.~ 

We  should  ue  happy  to  comply  with  yonr  request,    but  tne 
Caterpillar  was  cruyhrd  p^-rlccrly  Hat.     Luciter  bo.xes  are  no 
protection    by  post,  imt  if  you  will  sei'd  us  a  Caterpiilar  or 
two  in  a  shallow  pill-!)o\  v;iih  a  piece   of  cork   stnrk   in   tlii; 
centre,Ave  sliiill  leel  obliged,  as  this  enemy  to  the  CarnaticTis 
is   aiL  interesting  and  novel  fact  wdich  we  are  desirous  of 
investigating.  R. 
MoiiPUOLOGv.— J.  5.— We  would  strongly  advise  you  to  turn 
your  attention  to  things  you  undetstand.     We  really  cannot 
infllc"  your  ignorance  upon  our  readers. 
Mani/rks  —  C.  J.  P,— We  have  had  no  experience  with  horn- 
dust,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion  respecting  it.j 
.Namks  of  Fruit.— /I  CoHS^mfilt'urfer.— Your  Pear  is  the  Citron 
des  Carmes.ll 

Namks  of  Plants.— L. — TroiiEeolumpentaphyllum. A. B.C. 

—  Certainly  not  Clerodendron  splendens.iior  at  all  like  it. 
Oaks.— j1  North  Britov.—TUe   cause  of  tiie  disease  of  your 
(Jaks  could  only  he  determined  by  personal  inspection.     It  is 
impracticahie  to  say  what  is  the  matter  without  that. 
Pi-;!.ARGt>NiuMs.— J.— Turn  themoutof  doors  for  a  fortnight  to 
ripen  the  wood,  then  cut  them   back,  both  top  and  bottom, 
shake  them  out  nf  tlicir  pot--,  and  repot  in  fieslisoil. 
Pot  Pourri.  — J.  iJ.— The  following  receipt  is  excellent  :  — put 
into  a  large  China  jar  the  following  ingredients,  in  layers, 
with  salt  strewed  between  the  layers;  two  pecks  of  lioses, 
part  in    buds  and  part  blown,  Violets,  Oraiige-Ilowers,  Jas- 
mine,  and    anything    sweet— a    handful    each;    Orris  root, 
sliced,  Benjamin,  and  Storax,  2  nz.  of  each ;  ^  oz.  of  Musk, 
5  lb.   of  Angelica-root,   sliced,  a  quart  of  tiie  red  parts  of 
Clove-Gillydowers,  two  handfuls  ot  Lavender-flowers,  half  a 
handful  of  Rosemary-flowers,  Bay  and  Laurel  leaves,  hah  a 
liandful  each  ;  also  of  Knotted  Marjoram,  and  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Cover  them  quite  close;  when  the  lid  is  removed  the  perfume 
is  veryfine.     When  the  ab^ive  has  been  in  tliejarsome  weeks 
it  is  advisable  to  empty  it  entirely,  stir  it  well  with  the  hand, 
and  return  it  into  the  jar  again. 
Preserving  Skin's.— J.  jM.  C— You  must  consult  a  work  on 
Taxidermy;  we  cannot  give  up  space  to  such  a  subject  as 
bird-stufiiiig.     The  booksellers  will  readily  set  you  up. 
Raspbkreiiks.— Jl/e&ar*.  Yuufll  and    Co. — The  samples  of  Fas- 
tolff  Raspberries  which  you  have  sent  are  fine,  large,  good- 
looking  fruit.J 
KovAL  BoTAVic  Gardgv,  Regent's  Park,— Sc)-H^i/or.- This 
time  you  are  probably  right.     It  may  be  true  that  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Roses    at  the  last  meeting  was  also  an  exhibitor, 
and  assisted  in  giving  the  first  prize  to  liimself ;  anil  if  true  it 
did  his  good  taste  no  gieat  credit,  and  it  was  decidedly  wrong 
on  the  jiart  of  the  Regent's  Park  Society  to  have  made  him  a 
Judge.     But,  supposing  this  to  have  happened,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Managers  of  the  Kegenl's  Park  Garden  will 
take  care  to  avoid  in  future  such  an  oversight  as  makin"-  a 
Rose  Exhibitor  a  Rose  Judge.    If  it  should  again  happen,  it 
will  then  be  time  to  attack   the  Society  on  the  subject ;  but 
not  till  then. 
Soils.— C/.  J. — By  all  means  mix  Guano  with  farmyard  dung, 
but  mind  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  become  wet  and  then  drain 
away.     It    may  become    wet,  if  you  like,  but   the  drainage 
must  be  all  thrown  back  a^ain.     Weshouir!  dig  it  in  early  next 
■spring.    We  never  before  heard  of  a  "  lug"  ot  ground.     How 
much  is  that  ?     Move  your  Apple  trees  on  tlie  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, or  as  near  that  day  as  you  can. 
STRAWBERarKs.— S.  B.  P.— To  Keen's  Seedling  you   may  add 
Myatt's  British  Queen,  Elton,  Grove- End  Scarle%  and  Down- 
ton.    We  would  prefer  planting  in  rows,  with  three  plants  in 
each  patiih.J 
Miscellaneous.— J?n(7Hi>er.— We  really  do  not  knowwhat  we 
can  add  to  our  own  opinions   upon    planting  and    pruning, 
beyond  what  has  been  already  stated  in  our  columns  for  the 
last  three  years.     It  is  an  entangled   subject,  and  you    had 
better  consult  our   previous    volumes.      If  your   plants   are 
bushy-beaded  cut  them  down,  except  Beech,  and  watch  with 
care  the  new  shoots  that  will  be  thrown  up.     Thinning  is  the 
great  thing;  pruning  we  esteem  but  lightly,  except  in  par- 
ticular cases.      Prune    Laurels  in  April.      Knight's    Dwarf 
Marrow  is  the  best  late    Pes.     Employ  Potter's  guano,    or 
superphosphate  of  lime;  the  last  best.     Why  not  let  your 


Vines  hear?  There  is  no  earthly  reason  against  it.  Mix 
urine  with  water,  and  when  in  full  fermentation,  add  oil  of 
vitriol  carefully  till  effervesce  nee  ceases?,  or  throw  gypsum 
aTnong  it;  or  if  you  are  prodigal  leave  it  till  it  lo^es  its 
causticity,     ll  is   the  most  valuable  of  all   manures.     Steep 

guano  in  it,  and  try  it  on  CanielUas, .-1    Suhsi:rili'^i\ — After 

yiur  Calceolariis  have  done  Howenng  they  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors  ill  a  stiaily  Mtuation  until  the  young  wood  be- 
coincs  sufficiently  ripened  lor  putting  in  cuttings  ot  them. 
Allow  J  our  Achi-neiiBs-t  >  dry  off",  wiUi  holding  water  gradually 
until  the  steins  become  wit7njr-t;d,  wiicn  it  may  he  stiip])ed 
altogether.  Fro'o  your  PL'largonium  seed  that  has  not  heea 
fertilised  with  other  kinds,  you  have  a  chanet:  of  raising 
Something  ditferuiit  Jroiii  the  patent  jdanC,  as  Peiargoniuras 
are  vanetus,  but  seeds  of  y  .iir  Kuchsus,  ii  they  are  species, 
are    likely    to   reproduce   the   same   ttiinfr.     We   c-innot  tell 

wheie  Meyer's  rat  poison  can  be  had.: S.  H. — We  are  not 

aware  that  there  is  any  preparation  lir.st  put  on  zinc  labels  to 

fit  them  lor  retaining  tlie  ink. A  /^f/rrfej'.  — For  information 

regarding    gold   fisli.    we  wnuld  refer  \ou    to    p.   213   ol    the 

present  year.t 4  Lnih/  Gurdencr.  —  We  cannot  recommend 

Nurserymen.: A.  J.  B.—Yoa  can  have  27  of  tlie  Numbers 

you  write  for;  the   others  an;    out  if  print. Ilusticus. — 

Skeletons  of  leaves  are  made  by  maceration  in  plain  water 
ti.ll  all  the  parts  are  soft,  ihcn  wa-ihing  and  picking  out  thu 
soft  parts  wi'h  needles,  aud  then  steeping  for  a  litlle  v/hile  in 
vcn/  weak  muriatic  acjti.     It  is  a  r.ilRoiilt  and  tedious  process. 

GaUier  the  leaves  when  full  grown, \V.   6'.  — Ajay   add  to 

his  Conservatory  climbers  llardenhergia  macrophylla  and 
Manilevilla  suaveolcns.:^ — Suinajsct. — You  had  btitter  allow 
your  Rispherries  to  stand,  and  have  patience  until  another 
year,  when  probably  yo.i  will  have  suekurs.  Wc  pre- 
sume your  Salvia  is  S.  mexiciiua.  To  flower  it,  it  should  be 
grown  in  a  poc,  and  sli'iuUl  not  have  too  inueli  pot  room,  as 
It  is  aptto  get  ovcr-iuxurMnt,     It  also    requires  to  be  freely 

exposed  to  bright,  ligntuuriiig  thesumnier  uionths.l &".  B. 

—  Two  good  Cabbages  to  be  >own  about  this  ti.iie  for  spring 
useare  the  E.irly  York  and  V.nack.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  moon  has  the  ulTect  of  causing  or  preventing 
them  from  running  to  setd.  Ground  for  Ouions  should  be 
bastard-trenched  and  ndgi-d  lati;  in  autumn,  and  manured  ac 
the  same  time.  NotiiiJig,  tlieieiorc,  is  retiuired  when  the  seed 

is    sown    in    spring    but   levelling    down    the    ridges. J 

J.  A.  A. —  The  glow-worm  is  not  <lestructive  in  flower- 
gardens.     For  iis   history,  see  page  "liu  01  tiie  present  year.i 

A  Jiea(/e/".  — Will  find  exceiletic  diiections  respecting  the 

management  of  Cape  bulbs,  given  at  p.  77-i.  J8i3  I Hiber- 

nicus.  Sov  a  method  of  irappnig  \V'ea.sels  see  p.  260  ot  this 
year.  Let  the  weak  side-shools  of  your  Dahlias  be  thinned 
nut ;  they  are  not  worth  tne  trouble  of  putting  111  for  cuttings, 

as  jjahlias  are  so   easily  increased  in  spring.! Chumicut 

Jiick.  —  We  iire  sorry,  but  cannot  remedy    tht:  evil  ot  wnich 

you  complain.     Speak  to    the  agent  wlio  supplies  you. 

J.  H.  H. — i/epend  upon  it  the  Vine  you  speak  of  -was  not  a 
Vitis.'noi  its  fruit  Grapes  of  any  kiml.  There  is  no  --ucb 
thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  a  berbaceous  Vitis.  There  are 
plenty  ofVme-like  plants,  herbaceous,  aud  bearing  berries; 
hut  what  you  may  have  seen   we  cannot  tell;  perhaps  some 

Br)  (una. .l/e(/(.'.  — We  are  unable  to  explain  the  first  cauee. 

Ti'cre  IS  no  dbubi;  that  the  curling  in  your  pods  of  Stock 
arises  frorn  one  side  being  injured  and  made  incapable  of 
growing  as  lust  as  the  other.     But  what  may  have  injured  tc 

a'ld  made  it  so  we  see  no  means  of  *..vplaining. N.  0.  P.'s 

quristiun   is    not    forgotten. Alniis.  —  Yi>u  will    find    all 

about  Auastatica  at  p.  363,  of  lSi2.  Tne  relerence  is 
omitted  by  some  negligence  of  the  person  employed  to  make 
the  Index.  Tiie  seeds  cannot  be  bought  in  this  country.  Ic 
has  possibly  been  cultivated,  buD  we  iiuver  saw  it. 


SEfclDLlNG  FLOWERS. 
A-NTinnmwyi.—Z.  Z.—li  29  is  a  seedling  it  must  be  a  repe- 
tition of  caryopnylloides.  30  is  handsome  and  well  lormed. 
33  is  pretty,  but  not  new,  and  the  lower  lip  does  not  spread, 
as  it  does  in  3U,  wnich  is  a  very  perfectly-formed  flower.* 
Fuchsias. —  If.  J.  E.—We  are  obliged  by  the  sight  of  your 
fljwers;  they  are  very  g'lod  as  a  collection,     3,  0,  ;uidiO   are 

veryfine.* E.  T.  -S.— Tne  sepals  of  your  seedling  are  too 

long;  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  colour  1 1  recommend 

it  for  general  cultivation* IK.  ii.  «»rf  S.— Your  seedlings 

are  large,  stout,  and  showy  flowers,  but  in  colour  ihey  are 

similar  to  the  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  2-4-1  is  the  best  * 

Z.  Z.  — A  large,  stout,  aud  rather  coarse  flower,  not  differing 

in  colour  Irom  a  great  many  already  out.* W.  ^T.- As  a 

variety  for  bi^dding  out,  or  planting  in  the  border,  ymr  seed- 
ling No.  10  is  an  excellent  variety;  it  appenra  to  be  a  robust 
grower,  and  is  the  m'»st  prolific  bloomer  we  have  seen,  bear- 
ing several  flowers  at  every  joint;  the  flowers  are  large,  rich 
in  C(dour,  and  measure,  Jroin  the  base  of  the  footstalk  to  the 

end  of  the  pistil,  nearly  six  inches. ■■ C.  D.  31. —No.  l.-The 

sepals  to  this  variety  are  long  and  coarse,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  distinction  in  colour  between  the  corolla  and 
tiie  rest  of  the  flower.  2  is  a  better  tlouer,  elegant  in  lorra, 
but  wanting  the  purple  in  tlie  corolla:  this  is  the  bfSt  seed- 
ling.    Ko.  3  is  small,  and  though  bright  and  pretty  in  colour, 

the  proportions  of  the  flowur  are  not  good.* Y.  C— Your 

seedling  is  a  showy  variety  ;  rosy  carmine  tube,  witu  sepals 
tipped  with  green  ;  the  corolla  purple  crimson,  and  very  large 
for  the  size  of  the  flower.* 
Petunias.— />.  J.— Your  seedling  is  a  delicate  and  pretty 
variety,  ana  the  changes  it  undergoes  after  the  flower  opens, 
of  a  purple-crimson   to  various  tints  of  blue,    increases   its 

value.' Z.    Z.— Your    dark-vtiu'd    Petunia    is    a    pretty 

variety,  but  not  very  new  or  striking.* W.  C— It  is  im- 
possible to  form  an  opinion  of  your  seedling,  from  the 
flowers  being  pressed  flat  between  paper;  they  were  so 
bruised  that  the  colour  was  entirely  gone;  they  travel  best  in 
damp  moss.* J.  S.  6'.  — Seedling  Petunia,  rich  purple  crim- 
son, spotted,  and  occasionally  striped  with  white;  the  spots 
are  distinct,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  small.  We  should  like 
to  .see  it  again,  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  will  make  a  good 
border  variety.* 
Pansies. —  W.  J~n. — Your  Pansy  is  of  no  value,  the  flowernot 
having  a  clear  ground  colour;  this  part  of  the  flower  is 
blurred  and  imperfect.* 
Pelargoniu.ms.— 72.  W.  and  Co.—Formosissima  is  your  best 
seedling.  The  flower  is  well  lormed,  but  the  top  petals  want 
smoothness  ;  and  though  common  in  colour,  it  is  delicate  and 
pretty.  Tenters  was  too  far  gone  to  form  an  opinion  of ;  and 
Rubens  and  Maid  of  the  Valley  are  ill-formed  and  destilute  of 

novelty.* -F.  V.  .B.— Vour  seedling  scarlet  is  o(  a  very  rich 

and  intense  colour,  and  resembles  in  intensity  a  vaiiety 
known  as  the  Brighton  Hero.  The  trusses  are  very  large 
and  compact  ;  the  one  sent  contains  between  70  and  sO  buds 

and  flowers.* J.  F.— The  petals  of  your  flower  had  fallen  ; 

they  appear  thin  and  deficient  in  substance,  and  the  form  of 
the  flower  we  hhould  judge  to  be  too  long ;  the  top  petals  are 

rich  in    colour,* Eleanor. — Your  white  seedling.  No.  18, 

is  a  good  flower,  well  formed  ;  the  spot  decided  and  the  white 
pure:  it  would  have  been  more  welcome  wiih  the  spot  any 
otner  colour.  The  top  petals  to  19  are  too  pointed,  and  the 
colour  and  surface  too  uneven;  the   lower  pet, Is  are  broad 

and  clean,  and  the  flower  is  good  in  substance.* W.  H.  Gr. 

—Your  flower  IS  good  in  colour,  but  deficient  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form  as  a  show  vanety.* J.  H.— Your  seedling 

is  a  flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  but  it  is  unlortuoitely 
of  thnr  lilac  colour  which  is  now  discarded  from  every  good 
collection.* 
Verbenas.  — Z.  Z.— There  is  nothing  new  or  particularly 
attractive  in  either  of  your  seedlings;  they  are  similar  ia 
colour  to  varieties  in  cultivation.* 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 
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SEED-WHEA.T. — Any  one  desirous  of  purcliasing 
Seed  for  next  ^ear  is  iiivil-cd  to  itispect  tlic  two  varieties 
of  Wlieit,  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN'  an<l  MOKIOS'S  RliD- 
STRfVW  WHITK.  120  acres  iif  which  arc  now  irriwini;  on 
"WHITFIELD  FARM,  THOllNBURY,  GLOUCESTEUSHlRb:. 
The  present  is  tiit!  only  season  of  tlie  year  when  the  value 
(if  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  he  asccrtaineil  by  inspec- 
tion ;  for,  if  tlie  cxaminatinu  of  u  mere  s»ni|>le  of  the  'cjrain, 
which  can  be  seen  at  aijy  time,  he  ne;irly  niiin^trnctive  as  to 
its  quality  in  the  eye  of  llie  baker  (see  Ag.  'inzetie,  Nn.  5),  it  is 
entirely  so  as  to  ihe  prminctiveiiess  or  hahit  of  jcrowth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  bohinss.  These  (niint^,  whieh  are  of  the 
IiiShest  imptirtance  in  the  eye  of  the  Fanner,  can  be  ascertained 
ouly  by  an  cxLimiQation  of  the  errowoig  o'Eint  wlien  in  full  ear. 
JouM  MiniTON',  WliitiiL'ld,  Thornbury. 

SATURDAY,  JULV  27,  ISU. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WKDMisoAV,  July  31     A^'r;cuUllral  ^i«-iL'iy  of  England. 
Thursuav,     Au^    1    Ayriculmrai  Imp.  ^<H;.  ot  Irelritid. 
fl'KDNK^nAv,  An-j.    7    AfjrK-uUural -Sntrieiyof  England. 
TuuMSDAV,    Aug.    D    AiiriiuUural  Imp,  SMC- ol  Ireland. 
FAIt.MEKS*  CLUBS. 
CFramlinshiim. 
Joly  Zb<  Ifle  ol  Thanet. 
iKavleigh. 


Aug.    3    Collutnptnn. 


We  have  toclirecc  tlie  attention  of  our  reader."!  to 
the  Report,  in  other  columns,  of  the  Meeting  ofthk 
AGiiictLruu.iL  Society  of  England  at  South- 
ampton during  the  past  week. 

The  e.^hibition  of  implements,  to  which,  in  keep- 
in<^  with  our  leading  principles  (see  No.  1),  we  liave 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  our  attention,  lias  greatly 
surpassed  its  predecessors,  not  only  in  the  money, 
but  in  the  agricultural  value  of  the  machines  shown. 
This  Exhibition  possesses  not  only  a  positive  interest, 
depending  on  the  usefulness  of  competition  amongst 
machine-makers,  but  it  possesses  aUo  a  relative  interest, 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  those  of 
previous  years,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  that  important  subject — agricul- 
tural mechanics.  We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit, 
by  a  comparative  statement,  the  relation  in  which 
the  show  of  implements  at  Southampton  stands  to 
that  of  the  previous  year  at  Derby.  This  will  be 
seen,  along  with  other  remarks  on  the  subject,  in 
another  place. 

Though  the  subject  of  Machines  of  Carriage  will 
come  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  Agricultural  Mechanics, 
which  we  hope  soon  to  lay  before  our  readers,  yet 
the  present  being  a  seasonable  time  for  a  discussion 

of     THE      MERITS     OF    THE     CAKT     OR     WAGGON     FOR 

HARVEST  PURPOSES.  We  shall  just  State  the  points  on 
which  such  a  discussion  must  turn.  Our  own  opi- 
nion is,  that  for  these,  as  for  most  if  not  all  farm 
purposes,  the  onehorse  cart  is  the  most  economical 
machine  in  use ;  but  the  result  of  a  well-conducted 
comparative  trial  might  prove  unfavourable  to  this 
view,  and  yet  arable  farmers  who  hold  it  might  still 
be  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  use  waggons  in- 
stead of  carts — and  this,  on  the  only  ground  which 
can  commend  itself  to  the  practical  man — on  the 
ground  of  true  economy.  For,  to  take  a  case,  we 
happen  to  know  a  farm  on  which,  in  winttr  and 
spring,  2100  cubic  yards  of  manure  were  last  year 
carted  from  the  steading  to  the  fields ;  on  which,  in 
autumn  and  winter,  about  1400  tons  of  Swedes, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips, 
were  carted  from  the  fields  to  the  steading;  on  which, 
in  summer  and  autumn,  about  700  cart-loads  of 
Corn,  Hay,  and  Stubble  were  carted  home.  Now, 
was  it  the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  this  case  to 
change  his  carts  for  waggons,  though  it  might  be 
proved  that  he  would  have  saved  by  it  in  harvesting 
his  700  loads  of  Corn,  when  he  would  so  manifestly 
have  suffered  by  the  change,  with  reference  to  five 
times  as  many  loads  of  the  less  bulky  material  — 
manure  and  green  crops  ?  We  do  not  suppose  the 
experience  of  every  or  of  many  arable  farmers  is 
similar  to  that  of  tlie  one  we  allude  to,  but  we  just 
mention  the  ca.se,  to  convince  those  who  hold  the 
superiority  of  the  waggon  over  the  cart  in  harvest- 
time  to  be  self-evident,  that  others  may  agree  with 
them  in  opinion  <m  this  point,  and  yet  reasonably 
differ  from  ihem  in  practice. 

This  farmer  needs  «//  his  present  number  of  carts 
when  hauling  manure  in  winter  and  spring.  Is  it 
hia  interest  to  purcha.se,  in  addition  to  them,  as  many 
wag^'ons  a.s  he  will  rcfjuire  ilnring  (Jorn-liarvet, 
merely  to  obtain  the  small  ditf;:rcntial  advantage 
wliich  wc  will  suppose  him  to  receive  from  them  at 
that  season?  This  advantage  would  need  to  he  a 
great  one  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer,  lint  we 
believe,  where  wellconstructed  carts  arc  in  use,  the 
employment  of  waggons  at  harvest-time  in  their 
stead,  in  place  of  being  advantageous,  would  entail  a 
ioti  upon  the  farmer. 

The  implements  and  furniture  of  a  farm  form  a 
large  item  in  the  account  uf  cajiital  invested  in  it, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  fjreater  variety  than  is  iiices- 
sary  Is  oljviously  most  unwise:  the  aim  shoulil  he, 
not  to  have  a  machine  for  every  separate  purpose,  J 


but  to  get  a  machine  to  perform  as  many  purposes 
as  possible. 

To  no  class  of  implements  do  remarks  on  variety 
being  inconsistent  with  economy  apply  more  than 
they  do  to  machines  of  carriage.  There  are  waggons 
for  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods,  and  waggons  for  the 
harvesting  of  Corn  or  Hay ;  and  there  are  three- 
horse,  two-horse,  and  one-horse  carts;  while  the 
purposes  for  which  all  these  are  used  mav  be 
etfecied,  we  believe,  as  well  by  the  use  of  one  of 
them.  It  is  needless  to  describe  all  the  various  little 
differences  in  the  construction  of  these  machines. 
They  vary  in  dimension  ;  some  have  attachments 
in  front  and  behind,  by  which  the  length,  and  on 
either  side  by  which  the  width,  of  the  load  may 
he  increased.  Some  have  broad  wheels,  which  are 
necessary  in  harvesting  May  or  Corn  off  the  wet  un- 
drained  districts  in  which  they  are  useil;  others 
have  narrow  wheels,  more  fitted  for  the  carriage  of 
light  loads  on  good  roads. 

In  the  practice  of  many  well-farmed  districts,  it  is 
shown  th.it  one  form  will  answer  certainly  all  the 
farm  purposes,  and  perhaps  almost  all  other  purposes 
for  which  this  variety  is  used.  Kconomy  requires  a 
form  of  carriage  which,  while  it  will  just  hold  a 
heaped  load  of  dung,  or  a  fiat  load  of  earth,  or  stones 
sufficient  for  the  draught  of  one  horse,  may,  by  a 
simple  means  of  increasing  its  size,  be  enabled  to 
hold  an  equal  weight  of  Straw  or  May. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  liereafter  enter  more  into 
detail ;  at  present  it  is  sufiScient  to  say,  that  if,  as 
we  know  to  be  the  case,  a  framework  supported  by 
only  two  wheels  may  be  made  to  carry  a  full  load  for 
one  horse — say  24  cwt. — of  Corn  in  sheaf,  the  only 
result  which  could  follow  a  union  (in  point  of  size) 
of  two  such  frameworks  supported  by  four  wheels 
would  be  that  injurious  one  of  increased  awkwaid- 
ness  and  unmanageahleness. 

But  let  us  for  a  short  time  consider  the  general 
question  of  cart  rersu';  waggon.  There  are  many 
advantages  possessed  by  one-horse  carts  over  car- 
riages requiring  two  or  three  horses  to  draw  them. 
The  second  and  the  third  horses,  in  the  latter  case, 
cannot  exert  themselves  to  such  advantage  when  in 
trace  harness  as  if  each  were  between  shafts.  The 
strength  of  the  foremost  of  a  long  row  of  horses,  and 
of  each  of  the  others,  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  weight,  is  expendetl  on  the  u.-^eless  labour 
of  keeping  those  behind  him  in  a  straight  line.  This 
is  pariiculaiiv  observable  on  going  up  a  hill,  when  a 
horse  naturally  pulls  to  a  side  to  try  to  lessen  the 
draught.  Unless  tliev  are  under  a  skilful  driver, 
some  of  the  horses  will  be  seen  pulling  one  way,  and 
some  in  another.  On  going  down  hill,  again,  the  faults 
of  this  plan  are  equally  evident,  for  the  whole  weight 
of  the  machine  comes  on  the  shaft-horse;  while, 
were  it  divided  amongst  three  or  four  in  separate 
carts,  each  would  have  his  share. 

In  an  interesting  Paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
the  author  states  that  he  has,  tiftcr  Ir'ud,  abandoned 
the  heavy  waggons  of  the  district,  and  substituted  in 
their  place,  for  all  farm  purposes,  the  light  one-horse 
cart;  he  states  that  the  only  objection  to  the  one- 
horse  cart  system  is,  that  the  weight  on  the  back  of 
the  animal  distresses  it.  Now,  here  we  think  he  is 
wrong;  this  weight,  to  which  he  objects,  we  believe 
to  he  both  directly  and  indirectly  advantageous. 
IJirectly— for  if  there  be  a  portion  of  the  load  on  the 
back  of  the  horse,  there  will,  of  course,  be  less  on  the 
cart  for  him  to  draw.  When  an  excavator  loads  his 
barrow  with  earth  or  stones,  he  loads  it  near  the 
handles,  that  by  having  more  to  carry  he  may  have 
less  to  wheel.  And  it  is,  we  believe,  indirectli/  bene- 
ficial ;  for  when  there  is  a  portion  of  the  loail  on  the 
horse's  back,  he  is  better  able  to  draw  that  which 
rests  on  the  cart;  his  feet  are  firmer  on  the  ground, 
of  which  he  has  thus  a  better  hold,  and  along  which 
he  is  of  course  better  able  to  pull  a  heavy  load  ;  this 
may  easily  be  seen  when  he  is  pulling  up  hill:  the 
carter  then  always  loads  his  cart  forwards.  If  a 
pressure  on  the  back  of  the  horse  enables  him  to  draw 
a  heavy  load  up  hill,  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  also 
enable  him  to  support  a  heavy  load  without  slipping 
en  going  down  hill.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  from  a  badly  arranged  load  the  animal  will 
suffer  going  down  hill,  as  the  pressure  is  of  course 
increased  the  more  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  is  thrown  forwards.  To  remedy  this,  the  author 
of  the  paper  alluded  to  recommends  three  ways. 
Two  of  the.se  certainly  tend  to  diminish  this  weiglit, 
though  not  to  take  it  away.  In  one  of  them  it  is 
proposed  to  lower  the  box  of  the  cart  and  pass  the 
axle  Ihroii'^li  it,  so  as  to  have  some  of  the  load  below 
as  well  as  above  it.  in  the  other,  the  author  simply 
proposes  to  lengthen  the  carl  and  diminish  the  height 
of  the  loail ;  anil  he  gives  a  drawing  of  a  very 
neat  Corn-cart  on  this  principle,  of  his  invention. 
'Ihe  third  method  which  he  suggests  is,  however, 
evidently  fbunileil  on  a  mistaken  idea,  (see  page  7.'), 
vol  ii.  Society's  ■founial).  He  proposes  to  load  the 
cart  at  cither  end  "so  as  to  leave  the  middle  space 


empty,  so  that,  at  the  greatest  descent  it  has  to  meet 
with,  no  portion  of  the  bulk  shall  pass  the  plumb 
line"  from  tlie  axle,  "  consequently  no  overbalance 
can  take  place,  no  weight  can  be  thrown  forwards." 
But  the  author  forgets  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
each  of  the  two  loads  is  on  its  own  side  of  the 
plumb  line  ;  we  must  not  only  look  at  the  fact,  that 
the  two  equal  weiglits  are  on  either  side  of  the  axle 
or  fulcrum,  but  we  must  look  als!)  to  their  distances 
from  that  fulcrum,  and  we  shall  find  that  if  the  cart 
be  inclined,  as  when  going  down  hill,  both  the  front 
and  hind  portions  of  the  load  will  be  thrown  for- 
wards, the  one  portion  from,  and  the  other  nearer  to 
the  plumb  line  from  the  axle,  and  thus  the  weight 
on  the  horse's  back  will  be  increased  as  before.  If 
this  weight  be  inconveniently  great,  the  proper  and 
simple  remedy  is  to  raise  the  shafts  by  taking  up  the 
back  band  of  the  shaft  horse,  and  loosening  the  belly- 
band;  or  the  load  may  be  raised  in  front,  and  so 
thrown  backwards,  if  it  be  a  lilt  cart,  by  means  of  the 
rail  in  front,  which  most  carts  of  this  kind  have  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  question 
which  first  engaged  us,  viz.  the  merits  of  carts  or 
waggons  for  harvest  purpo  es,  and  in  returning  to  it 
we  would  just  say  how  only  this  point  can  be  properly 
determined.  If  ten  or  twelve  practical  men,  tann- 
ing similar  extents  of  similar  land,  and  following 
the  same  method  of  harvesting  tlieir  grain,  except- 
ing that  so  many  used  waggons  anil  so  many  carts, 
were  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  harvest  operations, 
specifying  the  number  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
horses,  respectively  employetl  strictly  in  harvest 
work,  so  many  liouis  in  each  field — if  they  were  to 
keep  the  Corn  of  each  field  separate  and  measure  the 
hiUk  of  it  a  month  after  harvest  when  it  might  be 
supposed  fairly  to  have  settled— and  if  they  were  to 
measure  the  distance  of  each  field  from  the  stack  in 
which  the  crop  off"  it  was  built,  a  comparison  of  those 
journals  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  general 
character  of  the  crops  on  each  farm,  and  with  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  men  and  horses  at  work 
on  it,  would  determine  the  question  of  the  relative 
merits  for  harvest-work  of  the  carts  anil  waggons 
employed.  The  question  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  join  with  any,  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  to  answer  it. 


GEO-AGRICULTUR.\L   NOTE.S  ON  SOUTH 
GLOUCESrERSHlRE. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  ac  tUe  outset,  that  in  drawing 
up  the  following  remarks,  clie  various  subsoils  or  geolo- 
gical strata  occurring  in  uur  distrii^t  are  described  in  tfie 
reverse  order  of  their  deposition,  couimeuciag  with  the 
upperniost,  2.  e.,  the  kerse  or  alluvial  laud  along  the  sides 
of  the  Severn. 

Alluvium. — .\long  the  eastern  side  of  the  Severn  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  alluvial  deposit.  Its  eastern 
boundary,  which  is  everywhere  its  junciion  with  the  marl 
of  the  new  red  sand-stoiie,  lies,  from  Shirehampton  oa 
the  Avon  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  by  Over  and 
.\lraondsbury  to  Olvestoii,  where  it  turns  uonh-west,  by 
Ingst  and  Aust.  This  cunsCitutes  the  chief  portion  of 
the  alluvial  district.  Another  division  ot  it,  connected 
with  this  by  a  narrow  band  of  land  between  Aust  and 
Ingst,  on  the  alluvial  level,  runs  in  a  narrow  tract  along 
the  shore  to  Oldbury,  being  bounded  thus  tar  by  the 
rising  ground  between  Littleton  and  that  village  ;  from 
Oldbury,  the  boundary  of  this  tract  runs  south-east 
towards  Thornbury,  up  to  Rockhampton,  Hill,  and 
Berkeley,  where  it  is  terminated  abruptly  by  the  Little- 
Avon,  up  the  banks  of  which  a  narrow  band  on  the 
alluvial  level  runs  as  far  up  as  Stone.  The  shore  of  the 
Severn  from  this  to  Oldmoor  Cliff,  north  of  Purlon  Pas- 
sage, is  abrupt.  Near  this,  another  tract  of  small 
extent  commences,  the  principal  portion  of  which  gets 
the  name  of  the  New  Grounds,  having  been  taken  from 
the  Severn  by  embankment  many  years  ago.  This  allu- 
vial deposit  is  generally  of  a  fight  blackish-brown  colour, 
but  towards  Berkeley  tlie  colour  is  ruddier  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  a  calcaieous  cl^,  produced  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  clays  and  limestAes  of  the  blue  lias,  and  of 
the  marls  of  the  new  red  sand-stone,  through  which  the 
river  runs.  Under  the  head  Alluvium,  also,  must  be 
placed  those  fertile  districts  down  the  sides  of  the  many 
streams  which  everywhere  intersect  the  county.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  on  these,  of  course,  varies  with  that  of 
the  district  through  which  the  streams  flow  ;  thus,  the 
soif  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  down  the  valleys  in  the 
oolitic  district  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam,  while  that  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  coal  district  is  either  a  stiff  clay  or  a 
keen  sand.  The  land  on  the  alluvium  is  almost  wholly 
pasture.  Perhaps,  out  of  a  farm  of  200  acres,  a  field  of 
G  or  7  acres  may  be  arable.  The  fields  are  nut  small, 
and  they  are  seldom  crowded  with  trees.  The  Elm  is  the 
heilgc-row  tree.  Orcliards  flourish  on  this  soil.  'Ihe 
small  extent  of  arable  land  is  generally  cultivated  wholly 
for  the  farmer's  own  coiisuiuption,  for  which,  indeed,  oil 
many  farms,  it  does  not-  suffice.  Wheat  and  I'.itatoes 
are  the  chief  crops.  Beans  are  also  occasionally  grown. 
The  iiveruge  of  the  Wheat-crop  is  from  28  to  30  buBhels 
per  acre— higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district ;  the 
Potato- croj)  is  also  generally  good.  These  crops  are, 
however,  as  in  all  c-ises  on  clayey  soil,  much  dej'cndent  on 
the  weather:  u  wit  autumn  and  mild  wiuler,  or  a  dry 
season  in  spring  and  summer,  are  equally  iniurious;   and 
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in,  this,  in  great  measure,  consists  the  difference  ia  value 
existing  amongst  clayej  and  deep  or  shallow  sandy  soils  : 
in  the  first  case,  the  soil  is  easily  injured  by  extremes 
of  either  kind  of  weather,  and  land  of  this  kind  is  here 
frequently  termed  "  casualty"  on  this  account.  In  the 
case  of  a  shallow  soil,  one  resting  on  rock,  injury  is 
received  only  in  very  dry  weatlier — the  wetter  the  season 
is,  the  bettt-r  for  it ;  and  in  the  c:ase  of  deep  samly  soils, 
although  the  crops  are  dependent  in  some  measure  on  the 
weather,  yet  tlie  injury  received  from  extremes  of  either 
"wet  or  dry  is  cnmpiratively  small.  It  is  the  greit  advan- 
tage of  dniinage,  when  accompiitiied  by  subsoil  ploughing, 
that  it  removes  superabundant  water  during  a  wet  season, 
and  affords  a  source  of  moisture  in  a  dry  one,  thus  tending 
to  render  all  boils  independent  of  the  weather.  The  allu- 
vial district,  being  perfectly  flat,  and  also  of  considerable 
extent,  a  very  slit^ht  fall  can  be  obtained  for  water,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  land,  when  attempted,  is  most  imper- 
fect. Almost  universiily,  however,  no  drainage  has  been 
attempted  — the  occasional  cle^iring  out  of  the  ditches 
being  the  only  attempt  to  dry  the  land.  The  scourings 
of  the  ditches,  raised  with  the  dung  taken  off  the  pasture- 
land,  is  all  tliat  the  laud  to  be  mown  receives ;  and  this 
cannot  be  siven  to  it  each  year.  An  average  crop  of  25 
cwts.  of  Hiiy  per  acre  is  cue  each  year  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  early  spring  and  autumn  feed  is  greatly  beyond  that 
of  any  other  district  of  pasture-land  in  the  county.  Out 
of  30  square  miles,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  alluvial 
district,  at  least  two  thirds  are  mown  each  year. 

Gravel. — Beds  of  gravel  occur  covering  the  clay  of 
the  lias  near  Slimhiidge  and  Frarnpton,  and  also  at  East- 
ington  and  Stroud.  Thty  are  generally  of  no  great 
thickness  ;  in  the  centre  of  that,  however,  at  Frampton, 
the  wells  dug  for  water  do  not  reach  the  clay.  These 
diluvial  deposits  consist  of  fragments  of  calcareous 
rock,  generally  of  a  rounded  fl;it  losenge  form,  varying 
from  one  or  t^vo  inches  ia  length  to  a  mere  sand.  They 
must  be  due  to  the  degradation  of  rocks  of  the  oolitic 
series,  as  they  are  formed  generally  at  the  mouths  of 
the  large  valleys  which  here  intersect  tho.se  strata  ;  and 
the  gravelly  form  is  more  perfect,  the  fragments  are 
more  perfectly  rounded,  the  farther  they  occur  from  the 
oolitic  district.  Besides  these  extensive  deposits  of 
gravel  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  mere  traces  of 
a  de[)0i)it  exist ;  and  these,  tiiough  existing  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  exert  a  great  influence  in  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  overlying  them. 

Agriculinral  Character  of  the  Gravel, — The  surface 
of  the  district  covered  by  the  gravel  is  level,  and,  as 
has  ^been  already  said,  is  comparatively  bare.  Fewer 
trees  exist  in  tlie  hedge-rows,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  densely-woiided  country  surrounding  it,  and  the 
fields  are  hir^^er.  The  land  is  chiefly  arable.  Most  of 
that  at  Frampton,  for  instance,  is  arable  ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  half  of  that  octmrring  at  Eastington  is  pasture. 
The  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam,  not  generally  partaking 
much  of  the  graveily  character  of  the  subsoil.  It  vaiies 
in  depth  from  upwards  of  a  foot  to  less  than  tliree  or 
four  inches,  constituting  in  the  one  case  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  county,  but  being  in  the  otiier  easily  scorched 
by  a  drought  oi  any  continuance.  It  is  a  lif^ht  soil, 
but  when  wet  is  apt  to  cling,  and  roll  up  before  the 
plough  ;  the  plough  in  gencml  use  is  of  an  old-fashioned 
form,  having  a  lacge  fiat  wooden  mould-board,  inclining 
backwards  at  an  angle  of  30'^  to  the  line  of  draught. 
This,  one  would  thmk,  would  form  a  most  imperlect 
implement,  tending  rather  merely  to  push  the  furrow 
slice  aside,  than  to  turn  it  over;  but  when  the  land  is 
wet,  the  farmers  prefer  it  to  the  more  elegant  iron  imple- 
ments used  in  some  pans  of  the  county.  It  is  generally 
drawn  by  three  horses  in  a  row.  The  subsoil  is  of  a  luore 
retentive  character  than,  from  its  gravelly  nature,  might 
be  supposed.  The  water  stands  in  the  ditches  in  the 
fields  near  Frampton,  during  wet  weather  of  any  conti- 
nuance. The  greatest  improvement  might  be  effected 
here  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough.  Tlie  jiorousuess 
which  would  thus  be  given  to  the  subsoil,  would  render 
drains  efiective,  though  placed  at  very  considerable  inter- 
vals. Tlie  greatest  difference  is  ob-ervable  in  the 
management  of  land  on  the  gravel.  Two  farms  over 
which  I  went,  presented  a  great  contrast.  On  one  the 
four-field  system  was  adopted,  for  which  the  soil  is 
remarkably  suited.  On  the  other  no  system  at  all  was 
followed.  Sometimes  Wheat  was  followed  by  Beans, 
which  were  succeeded  by  Wiieat ;  after  which  the  land 
was  fallowed,  and  then  Wheat  again  taken  ;  or  Wheat 
was  talten  during  two  successive  years  ;  or  it  was  fo_ 
lowed  by  Barley,  and  then  after  one  year  Clover.  Wheat 
wasaghin  t:iken ;  or  sometime-,  Wheat  being  twice  tjken 
in  a  four  years*  course  ;  the  intervening  crops  were 
Potatoes  or  Swedes,  and  Vetches  or  fallow.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  in  the  one  case  the  land  was  clean, 
and  the  crops  good,  while  in  the  other  the  land  was  foul 
and  the  crojiB  inferior.  These  instances,  though  occur- 
ring at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  were  on 
precisely  the  same  kind' of  soil,  and  they  show  how  much 
the  value  of  land  dejjends  on  the  cultivatioM  it  receives. 
The  four-field  course  is  adopted  near  Frampton,  Wheat, 
Turnips  or  Swedes,  Barley,  and  seeds  occurring  in  suc- 
cession. The  average  crop  of  Wheat  is  above  three 
quarters  toahe  acre;  the  Red  Straw  Lammas  is  the 
kind  generally  sown.  Indeed,  this  variety  is  held  in 
general  estimation  all  over  the  county.  White  Wheats 
are  sehiom  sown.  The  Wheat  is  ahvays  sown  in  autumn, 
generally  towards  the  end  of  September;  when,  however, 
forced  by  weather  to  postpone  the  sowing  till  spring. 
Spring  Wheats  are  seldom  used — the  seed  is  not  changed. 
The  crop  following  Wheat  is  generally  Turnips  or 
Swedes.    This  ia  sown  broadcast ;  the  plants  are  singled 


out  in  the  usu^l  way,  when  the  rough  leaf  appears,  and 
a  second  hand-hoeing  is  all  the  cultivation  they  receive. 
Large  crops  are  therefore  seldom  raised,  and  when 
they  do  occur,  are  due  to  a  fortunate  raeering  of  circum- 
stances, more  than  to  any  excellence  in  the  mode  of 
their  cultivation.  I  should  think  eight  or  ten  tons  per 
acre  was  above  the  average  of  this  crop  on  this  soil. 
The  Ttirnip-crO|>  is  eaten  on  t!ie  land  by  sheep,  oi"  taken 
to  the  yard,  according  to  the  necessity  and  will  of  the 
farmer.  If  he  be  well  provided  with  Hay,  it  is  given 
partly  to  fittening  oxen  in  his  yard,  or  feeding 
stalls,  and  partly  to  sheep  on  the  land  ;  if  otherwise, 
however,  he  is  forced  to  use  it  for  his  dairy  stock. 
The  Turnip-crop  is  succeeded  by  Barley.  Being  a 
Barley  soil,  good  crops  are  raised  on  it  ;  four  to 
five  quarters  per  acre  are  perhaps  above  the  average. 
Clover  seeds,  and  tii6  common  Rye-Grass  are  sown  with 
the  Barley,  and,  after  remiiining  one  year  down,  are 
broken  up  for  W^heat.  The  old  pastures  on  the  gravel 
are  close  and  sweet,  but  very  short.  The  crop  of  Hay  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  weather ;  it  is  very  easily 
scorched  by  dry  weather.  An  examination  of  the  waste 
land  on  the  gravel,  shows  that  the  unassisted  fertility  of 
this  soil  is  very  great.  Frampton  Common  is  the  finest 
in  South  Gloucestershire,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Grass  is  naturally  good  ;  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  seen.  The  Common  is  surrounded 
by  houses  and  trees,  for  which  it  forms  a  most  beautiful 
natural  lawn.  The  following  facts  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  soil  on  this  deposit,  show  how  great  an  improve- 
ment may  be  permanently  effected  in  soil,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  earth  of  a  kind  different  to  that  chiefly  occurring 
in  it.  The  land  on  the  gravel  near  Frampton  is  valued 
at  25s.  an  acre.  The  land  on  the  clay,  on  which  the 
gravel  lies,  is  of  a  most  perfectly  opposite  character,  and 
is  valued  at  20.?.  per  acre.  There  is,  between  the  two,  a 
band  of  soil  where  the  gravel  thins  out  over  the  cl;iy, 
which  is  valued  at  355.  an  acre.  This  band  is  about  70 
or  80  yards  wide.  These  valuations  were  made  by  a 
committee  of  farmers,  appointed  by  the  parish  for  the 
purpose  of  apportioning  a  new  rate.  This  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  land  around  the  edge  of  the 
gravel,  is  also  observable,  though  not  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  at  Eastington.  It  was  explained  by  one  of  the 
farmers  who  observed  it,  by  supposing  that  while  the 
soil  on  the  gravel  is  easily  burnt,  and  the  scil  on  the  clay 
easily  injured  by  wet,  that  lying  between  the  two  will 
not  be  liable  to  injury  in  either  way  :  it  will  possess  tlie 
lightness  of  the  gravel,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  cdti 
vated  on  it  will  at  the  same  time  reach  down  to  the  clav. 
The  soil  in  this  narrow  band  is  evidently  due  to  a  mix- 
ture of  the  clay  and  the  gravel. 


WINTER  FOOD  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 
liV  several  Numbers  of  the  Gaz:t'.e  opinions  have  been 
given  about  food  suitable  for  dairy  cows  in  the  winte 
season  ;  having  experimented  a  little  on  this  subject 
myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  given  to  the  public.  I  will 
first  set  out  with  the  articles  my  experience  has  proved 
to  be  deleterious,  as  far  as  the  flavour  of  bulter  and 
cream  are  concerned.  About  15  years  ago,  Mangold 
Wurzell  was  puffed  off  by  certain  parties  as  leavmg 
nothing  to  be  wished  for,  as  winter  green  food  for  dairy 
cows.  The  increase  of  milk  from  its  use  was  said  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  the  butter  was  rich  in  colour  and 
highly  flavoured;  as  one  of  the  many  dupes  to  this  fig- 
ment, I  allowed  about  a  bushel  per  (/iera  to  be  given  to  each 
cow,  with  as  much  hay  as  she  would  eat;  a  fortnight's 
trial  was  quite  suflicient  to  put  an  end  to  the  experiment  ; 
both  the  butter  and  cream  were  declared  to  be  dis^^gree- 
able,  and  unfit,  from  their  ar^rid  taste,  f..r  all  table,  and 
many  culinary  purposes.  Common  Turnips  and  Swedes 
need  no  comment  ;  every  one  that  has  ta>,ted  the  milk  or 
butler  of  cows  fed  with  them  is  satisfied  of  their  unsuit- 
ableness  for  the  dairy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cab- 
bages, Rape,  &c.  Brewers'  grains,  if  given  in  any  quan- 
titv,  give  their  own  peculiar  flavour  to  ihe  butter.  The 
last  article  that  I  shall  notice  as  one  to  be  avoided,  is  old 
after-pasture,  when  the  Grass  is  withered,  in  the  last  'wo 
months  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year ;  this 
Grass,  in  wet  weather,  imparts  a  disagreeable  rankn.ss 
to  butter,  that  not  unfrequeutly  attaches  the  blame  to 
the  diiiry-maid  ;  because  ihe  cows  having  hnd  nothing 
bat  Grass,  the  cause  is  unaccountable.  Among  the 
articles  that  give  increase  of  milk  and  well-flavoured 
butter,  good  oil-cake  holds  a  prominent  place — one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening  will  have  an  asto- 
nishing effect  ;  to  this  may  be  added  bran  or  pollard, 
where  it  can  be  had  reasonably  ;  two  or  three  gallons 
twice  a  day  will  greatly  increase  the  milk;  and  with  the 
bran,  if  the  cows  have  a  taste  for  it,  may  be  mixed  a 
gallon  or  two,  or  more,  of  malt-dust;  all  these  give  a 
rich  flavour  to  butter,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Of  roots,  I  have  found  three  to  be  great  and  agreeable 
assistants  to  dairy  produce:  of  Potatoes,  every  table- 
variety — Carrors,  red  and  white,  and  Parsnips.  TiiC  first 
named  I  use  sparingly — about  two  gallons  a  day,  sliced 
raw,  and  about  three  gallons  of  each  of  the  otiier  routs 
sliced  also,  and  mix  them  all  together  when  1  have  the 
opportunity  ;  as  long  as  the  Potatoes  are  fit  for  table-use, 
so  long  they  may  be  given  to  the  cows,  but  as  soon  as  they 
become  spotted  and  of  an  earthy  taste,  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  dairy  cows ;  the  other  roots  may  be  given  as  lu: 
as  they  continue  sound  ;  nothing  decayed  or  mouldy  must 
be  given  ;  one  ill-flavoured  root  will  spoil  a  whole  churn- 
ing. The  butter,  from  this  plan  of  feediug,  is  delicious — 
superior  to  other  winter  butter  I  have  hitherto  tasted. — 
J,  Steele,  Epsom, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

{Continued  from  pu-^e  4S8.) 
With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  long  leases  and  a 
Corn-rent  (that  is,  the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of  Wheat 
at  the  current  price  of  the  day)  are  essentially  beneficial 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 
large.  Under  this  system  landlord  and  tenant  have  but 
one  common  interest — they  rise  or  fall  together.  The 
present  custom  of  fixed  money-rents  acts  alternately  most 
injuriously  on  both.  An  unexpected  war  may  find,  a 
tenant  benefiting  by  an  enormous  price ;  whilst  hi» 
landlord  has  only  his  four  per  cent.,  reduced,  in  fact,  to 
two  per  cent.,  by  all  commodities  having  risen  to  war 
prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  hires  on  a  war  lease — a 
sudden  peace  makes  him  bankrupt  by  the  violent  re- 
action ;  and  still  his  landlor<l  must  let  his  farm  at  peace 
prices,  whilst  he  was  deprived  of  war  benefits.  The 
landlord  is  evidently  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  should 
hasten  to  amend  so  unfair  and  so  ruinous  a  system.  The 
want  of  a  well-founded  code  of  rules  for  agricultural 
improvement  is  much  felt.  At  present  each  individual 
claims  for  his  own  plan  the  palm  of  excellence.  This 
should  no  longer  be.  Our  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to 
which  every  landowner  and  farmer  should  belong,  has 
already  effected  vast  good  ;  but  still  greater  remains  to 
be  done.  They  should  have  extensive  model  farms,  with 
schools  and  libraries  attached.  There  should  be  shown, 
after  patient  investigation,  the  most  perfect  and  certaia 
modes  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  warping;  the  most  com- 
plete, durable,  and  economical  arrangement  of  buildings; 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  tillage  and  course  of  cropsj 
thegreatest  economy  of  manure  and  labour;  the  minimum 
of  seed  and  maximum  of  distance  in  sowing  ;  the  stage 
of  ripeness  at  which  grain  should  be  harvested  ;  the  effect 
of  steeping  seeds  in  manures  ;  the  most  i>rohlable  mode 
of  Jhousing  and  feeding  stock,  and  the  advantages  of  re- 
moving all  trees  and  fences.  When  all  these  national 
and  important  subjects  are  accurately  ascertained  by  a 
competent  but  limited  board  of  paid  and  responsible 
directors,  deciding  regardless  of  personal  considerations, 
then  let  a  code  of  unerring  rules  be  promulgated  and 
enforced  with  the  full  weight  and  sanction  of  the  Society, 
as  a  guide  and  beacon  to  the  doubtful  wanderer  in  search 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  who,  eager  to  avoid  the  shoals 
of  error,  is  now  distracted  by  multitudinous  and  conflict- 
ing opinions. 

Chemistry  and  mechanism. will,  no  doubt,  daily  lend 
new  aids  to  Agriculture  ;  but  the  points  I  have  mentioned 
must  always  form  the  unalterable  basis  of  our  agri- 
cultural structure. 

Much  is  being  said  about  how  we  are  to  pay  for  our 
foreign  Corn  iniporrations,  whether  in  goods  or  m  money. 
This  is  not  our  affair  at  all — we  are  purchasers.  If  you 
will  have  fnreign  Corn,  Flax,  and  o  her  things,  that  yoa 
might  profitably  produce  at  home,  you  must  pay  for 
them  ;  and  the  seller  (the  foreigner)  will  not  allow  you 
to  dictate  to  him  how  be  shall  take  his  payment,  whether 
in  i^oods  or  in  money;  that  is  his  affair — not  yours.  The 
whole  question  of  foreign  Corn  importation  is,  to  my 
mind,  trivial  and  insignifii;anl,  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  national  agricultural  improvement;  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  latter  occupy  the  minds  and  speeches  of 
our  statesmen  and  orators  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former. 
Let  us  grow  Corn  instead  of  timber,  fences,  and  rub- 
bish ;  we  can  do  better  without  one  than  the  other.  I 
am  told,  "  We  must  have  timber  !  What  should  we  do  in 
case  of  war?"  I  answer,  "  How  do  we  get  our  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  and  every  other  foreign  article  in  time  of 
war  ?"  So  long  as  we  have  money  to  buy,  and  hearts  of 
oak  to  defend  and  convoy  our  purchases,  Old  England 
can  never  feel  a  want,  nor  want  a  market  to  buy  in. 
Besides,  what  a  gross  folly  it  is  to  grow  our  own  timber 
in  Corn-fields,  at  a  cost  of  four  shillings  a  foot  (I  am 
sure  it  costs  more),  when  we  can  import  it  at  one-thiFd 
the  price. 

Some  gentlemen  think  the  removal  of  fences  and 
throwing  open  the  country  would  be  detrimental  to  game. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  proof;  wherever  land  is  tho- 
roughly drained  and  the  Turnip  culture  introduced,  so 
surely  will  game  (if  protected)  thrive  and  increas*^.  Wet 
and  pasty  undrained  land  is  inimical  to  game — particu- 
larly in  a  wet  season. 

A  great  error  amongst  farmers  is  the  desire  to  grasp  a 
large  qu-jntity  of  land,  instead  of  concentrating  their 
capital  t)y  improvement  in  a  smaller  compass.  One  of 
the  important  results  of  ray  suggestions  as  to  valuing 
and  making  improvements,  would  be,  that  instead  of  6/. 
to  HI.  per  acre  being  (as  it  is  now  on  an  average)  a  suf- 
ficient tenant's  capital,  double  that  amount  would  be 
required,  as  on  my  farm.  This  alone  would  find  employ- 
ment for  considerably  more  than  one  huudred  millions 
of  additional  capital,  so  that,  in  fact,  when  we  bad  dis- 
pjsed  of  all  our  foreign  bonds  and  securities,  I  doubt  If 
we  should  have  near  money  enough  lo  carry  out  entirely 
my  practical  scale  of  improvements,  except  slowly  and 
gradually. 

Let  Agriculture  form  an  honourable  portion  of  our 
general  education — why  should  it  not  ?  Let  TuU  and 
Tusser  range  side  by  side  with  Homer  and  Virgil.  Then 
would  our  nobility  aod  gentry  be  independent  of  incom- 
petent or  dishonest  stewards  and  land-agents,  and  be  able 
to  appreciate  those  of  a  more  worthy  character.  Agri- 
cultural education  and  apprenticeships  for  our  young 
farmers  are  indispensable.  Why  should  there  not  be  as 
much  uniformity  in  growing  a  sack  of  Corn  as  in  manu- 
facturing a  piece  of  cotton,  or  a  hat  or  coat  ?  How 
many  a  worthy  person,  retiring  from  the  toils  and  tur, 
moils  of  a  busy  city  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  peace  of  Agri- 
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culture,  ifgrccs  ihe  Wdiit  of  uj^ru^ultural  kTiuwIedi^e  !  — 
often  are  liis  liop-'s  and  inlenuons  fi-us'rat*?d  and  liis 
property  diminislied  by  interested  or  erroneous  advice, 
of  which,  till  too  lare,  he  cannot  judge.  Wheii  I  sei' 
landlords  making  returos  of  rent  (in  my  opinion  an  in- 
judicious operuiioii),  I  tbink  how  much  better  would  it 
be  to  present  their  tenants  with  agricultural  libraries. 
Farmers,  from  the  very  nature  of  tbeir  occupation,  and 
their  isolated  position,  are  seldom  able  to  travel  from 
county  to  county  in  search  of  facts;  but  how  readily  is 
a  multitude  of  agricultural  experiments  and  experience 
brought  to  their  fireside  by  a  selection  of  good  and 
practical  books  !  Some  may  say,  '*  Oh,  farmers  are  too 
prejudiced  to  read."  Experience  has  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Bring  them  the  book^  they  will  keenly, 
anxiously,  and  with  sound  sense,  scrutinise  all  that 
concerns  their  pecuniary  welfare.  Reason  tells  us  that 
the  farmer,  born,  bred,  and  mixing  with  others  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  of  acting  and  thinking  as  himself, 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  so  expaniled  a  mind  as  a 
manufacturer  or  trader,  who  is  daily  in  contact  with 
strangers  from  &very  corner  of  the  globe. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  jealous  landlords  form  too 
low  an  estimate  of  a  farmer's  character,  and  consider  his 
success  and  elevation  as  degrading  them — as  if  his  gains 
were  their  loss.  Let  us  hope  this  feeling  will  gradually 
give  way  to  a  better,  and  that  a  farmer  who  follows  the 
hounds,  and  dresses  and  acts  respectably,  will  be  con- 
sidered quite  as  likely  to  farm  well  and  make  as  good  a 
member  of  society  as  one  who  imitates  in  every  respect 
one  of  his  labourers. 

"Where  individuals  are  desirous  of  improving  their  own 
estates  without  disbursing  capital,  I  know  of  no  plun  so 
good  as  allowing  the  tenant  annually  a  certain  sura  out  of 
his  rent  for  improvements,  taking  care  that  they  are 
really  beneficial,  which  is  very  easily  ascertained  and 
arranged :  generally  speaking,  tenants  would  most 
readily  contribute  their  share,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  drainage. 

The  national  health  is  deeply  concerned  in  agricultural 
improvement,  for  it  is  notorious  that  perfect  drainnge  of 
land  and  buildings  insures  the  absence  of  agues,  fevers, 
and  other  complain's,  that  are  sad  drawbacks  to  the 
personal  welfare  and  pecaniary  comforts  of  our  agri- 
cultural population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im|»ortance, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  having  a  hardy,  healthful 
race  in  lieu  of  a  debilirated  and  vitiated  populaiion.  The 
mind  and  the  body  are  too  sympathetic  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  each  other.  Humanity,  policy,  and  self-interest,  then, 
call  loudly  on  us  to  unite  for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
national  agricultural  improvement. — /.  J.  Mech'i,  4, 
Leadenhail  street. 

P.S.  I  shall  publish  annually  a  faithful  and  correct 
debtor  aoJ  creditor  account;  of  my  farm,  valuing  the 
crops  and  stock  at  one  uniform  average  price  (the 
average  price  in  the  county  of  Essex  for  the  last  fourteen 
yearsj.  This  will  prevent  confusion,  and  admit  of  a 
correct  comparison  of  one  year  with  another.  Tlie 
quantity  produced,  and  the  cost  of  producing,  will  be  the 
principal  and  most  interesting  considerations. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

[Continued from p'tge  4S7-) 

Now,  the  improvement  of  the  plants  from  repeated  hoe- 
ings  is  indisputable  ;  that  it  is  not  promoted  through  the 
roots  is,  I  think,  probable  (proveable),  for  the  hoeings 
are  not  deep  enough,  the  earth  is  not  moved  by  them  to 
a  sufficient  depth  to  renew  the  decay  and  form  a  fresh 
portion  of  carbnnic  acid,  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
How,  then,  do  they  operate  this  improvement  ?  I  say,  by 
letting  loose  the  efflavice  of  the  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  contained  in  the  soil,  to  the  depth,  or 
to  a  very  little  more  than  the  depth  to  which  their 
loosenings  extend,  (it  is  evident,  to  the  senses  that 
such  effluvJEe  do  escape)  and  by  these  effluviie  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves,  and  not  by  the  roots. 

The  Sime  deduction  may  be  drawn  from  all  our  field 
operations.  In  the  month  of  February  or  March,  if,  either 
from  the  poverty  of  the  soil  or  weak  growth  of  the  plants, 
it  appears  requisite,  many  will  top-dress  their  Wheat 
crops.  It  is  usual  to  top-dress  Red  Clover  (a  tap-routed 
plant,  and  therefore  one  plunging  deeply  into  the  soil) 
between  the  cuttings,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  im- 
mediate affer-growih  ;  Grasses  are  top-dressed.  In  Ire- 
land, where  they  know  how  to  grow  as  heavy  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  as  wdl  as  to  ent  them,  as  anywhere  else,  a  very 
evident  improvement  takes  place  immediately  after  sho- 
velling (moulding)  the  beds  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Done- 
gal they  very  generally  are  at  the  trouble  of  carrying 
manure  in  baskets,  and  laying  a  little  bit  at  the  butt  of 
each  plant,  previous  to  shovelling  (moulding  tlie  second 
time)  the  beds,  the  plants  being  at  this  time  from  two  to 
flix  inches  high.  They  htiite  that  this  is  attended  witli 
very  beneficial  effects ;  lh.it  it  keeps  the  stalks  green  aud 
,  growing  longer  than  they  would  he  without  this  ap 
plicauon  ;  these  people  will  also  dibble  in  their  Potato 
sets,  and  d^day  manuring  tlienn  till  they  arc  breaking 
ground,  and  they  nay  Ihcy  nre  less  weedy  and  more  pro 
ductive  thun  if  manured  eirrli-r.*  In  nil  these  openUtoni 
It  is  imposftible  to  attribute  the  rt;suh.»  to  any  action  on 
the  roots;  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  ubHorption  of 
effluvia:  dikengagud  from  decaying  animal  utid  vegetable 
matUirs  by  the  lenves  of  the  plants. 

•  In  Ireland,  ihenmail  farmer*!  rarely  drill  their  P'.tatocH, 
tUcy  ECiicrally  plMot  tlicm  In  liidn  rrom  tlircc  to  five  feet  wirif. 
ftccordK.K  to  the  depth  of  the  noli,  nllowtn?  Itje  ncecnsiirv  rarth 
forcivennrtheV'tt;  the  nelii  are  either  laid  on  tf.c  <.U'f.ice  or 
dlbbkd  in,  the  mniiiirc  %\>tt%ti  on  the  siirrticc  find  ovcred  (rorn 
tbcfurrowH;  whrrclhp  fOD's  nopcar,  or  before  they  ore  «ix 
iDchcn  hlKb,  the  bed*  ore  aentri  covered,  tmd  It  Iti  reckoned 
roodbuAbaridry  to  give  them  athlrd  covering  from  thcfntrowB, 


In  1831,  at  Killybegs,  I  transplanted  Potato  sets  from 
a  hot-bed  into  drills  in  a  tield  ;  the  operation  (as  will  al- 
ways be  the  case  when  labourers  are  entrusted  with 
novel,  and  to  them  foolish  work)  was  £0  indifferently 
performed  that  the  manure  was  scarcely  covered,  yet  the 
crop  was  an  excessively  heavy  one,  and  the  Potatoes  very 
larn-e.  Three  years  ago  I  planted  a  small  patch  of  Po- 
tiitoas  in  rows,  the  sets  being  planted  in  rows  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  I  spread  short  stable  dung  on  the  sur- 
face, with  the  intention  of  digging  it  into  the  ground ; 
this  was  neglected,  and  I  believe  they  were  not  even  hoed, 
or  at  most  not  more  than  once  ;  the  crop  was  so  very 
heavy,  under  a  treatment  so  widely  at  variance  with  re- 
ceived opinions,  that  it  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  plants 
h^id  received  nourishment  through  their  leaves  from  the 
efHuviffi  of  the  dung  spread  on  the  surface. 

A  feT  days  ago  I  got  into  conversation  with  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Greville*s,  near  this  town  ;  he  was  ploughing  an 
Oat  stubble  for  a  second  crop  of  Oats ;  1  inquired,  would 
he  not  have  had  a  better  crop  had  he  sown  it  in  February 
or  March  ?  He  said  no ;  that  Oats  sown  on  poor  land,  in 
the  "darks"of  April  (when  there  was  no  moonlight),  we  re  a 
better  crop  than  if  sown  before  the  natural  heat  came 
into  the  ground;  (on  the  west  coast  of  Donegal,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  April  is  considered  a  good 
seed-time  for  Oats) — that  if  sown  earlier  it  would  perish 
the  plants — meaning  that  the  plants  in  their  earlier 
growth  would  be  sickly,  (and  if  we  adoait  the  efficacy  of 
steeping  seeds,  the  sickliness  of  the  young  plant  must 
upon  the  same  principle  be  injurious  to  their  future 
growth);  and  that  the  later  sowing  would  overtake  it,  and 
prove  a  heavier  crop  at  harvest ;  this  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  smaller  holders  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  is 
tiie  result  of  an  experience  which  we  have  no  right  to 
despise.  I  have  for  25  years  heard  this  opinion  expressed, 
and  have  hitherto  contemned  it  as  that  of  prejudiced  ig- 
norance and  a  lazy  excuse.  We  are  too  prone  in  our 
self-sufficiency  to  taunt  with  their  failings  the  poorer 
classes  of  Irish,  and  probably  with  as  little  reason  as  in 
the  present  instance.  To  what,  then,  afe  we  to  attribute 
this  fact?  and  fact  it  is — but  that  in  poor  ground,  in 
the  early  season,  the  seed  germinates  so  slowly  that  the 
gases  let  loose  by  the  ploughing  escape,  and  tlie  surface 
becomes  crusted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  that 
remain  before  the  germ  has  reached  the  surface  ;  when  it 
does  get  above  ground  the  young  leaves  are  therefore 
starved.  When  the  leaves  of  young  plants  look  sickly 
and  yellow,  which  is,  I  think,  falsely  attributed  to  the 
wire-worm,  it  is  common  to  roll  the  ground  ;  this  breaks 
the  crust  (noc  crushes  the  worm)  and  the  nourishment 
the  leaves  consequently  receive  from  the  escape  of  gases 
restore  them  to  health. 

The  Editor  of  "  Liebig's  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,"  on 
the  authority  of  "  Davis's  History  of  China,''  says — *'  In 
the  case  of  everything  except  Rice,  the  Chinese  seem  to 
manure  the  plant  itself,  rather  than  the  soilj"  and  Liebig 
himself  says,  "  How  infinitely  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of 
Europe  to  that  of  China  !"  And  again  he  says,  "  The 
agriculture  of  their  country  is  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world."  In  speaking  of  guano  he  also  says,  '*  Thus  in 
Arica,  where  so  much  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccatum),  is 
cultivated,  each  plant  is  manured  three  times  :  first,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  roots  ;  second,  upon  that  of  the 
leaves;  and  lastly,  upon  the  formation  of  the  fruit  (Hum 
holdt)  ;  from  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Peruvians 
follow  the  plan  of  the  Chinese  in  manuring  the  plant 
rather  than  the  soil."  Yet  Liebig  always  supposes  that 
plants  are  fed  by  the  roots,  and  is  even  at  the  pains  of 
bringing  ammonia  from  the  air,  with  every  shower, 
to  supply  them  with  azote,  which  he  states  to  be 
washed  down  to  them  with  the  rain-water,  and  adduces 
what  I  must  think  a  very  questionable  proof;  he  says 
'*  In  the  year  1834  I  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Willrand, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glessen,  in  an 
inveatijation  respecting  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained 
in  different  varieties  of  Maple-trees  which  grew  upon 
soils  which  were  not  manured.  We  obtained  crystallised 
sugars  from  all,  by  simply  evaporating  their  juices,  with 
out  the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance  ;  aud  we  unex 
pectedly  made  the  observation  that  a  great  quantity  of 
ammonia  was  emitted  froaa  this  juice  when  mixed  with 
lime,  and  also  from  the  sugar  itself,  during  ils  refine- 
ment." Now,  if  the  sugar  had  been  obtained  from  the 
ascending  sap,  this  would  be  a  very  sufficient  jjroof  that 
the  ammonia  had  been  imbibed  by  the  roots  Irom  the 
ground  ;  but  as  there  caa  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  the 
descending,  and,  if  you  will,  elaborated  sap,  that  the 
sugar  was  obtained,  it  might  be  asserted  with  more  pro- 
bability that  the  ammonia  hod  been  sucked  in  by  the 
leaves  ;  and  it  does  appear  more  agreeable  to  the  evan- 
escent nature  of  ammonia,  that  insteid  of  descending 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  seek  the  roots,  it  should, 
when  the  shower  which  hud  lodi,'ed  it  on  the  surface  had 
ceased,  with  the  first  blink  of  sunshine  ascend  into  the 
air,  and,  on  approaching  the  leaves,  be  sucked  in  by  their 
pores ;  and  were  it  not  even  so  volatile,  Liebig  himsidf 
would  admit  that  the  evaporating  moisture  would  com- 
municate a  similar  state  to  it.  Now,  we  find  precisely 
the  most  rapid  growth  of  plants  is  in  the  sprin;;  months, 
when  the  showers  tire  not  so  heavy  or  continuoii^  n.s  to 
sink  into  the  earth,  but  are  succeeded  instantly  by  a  hot 
sun  ;  and  this  is  called  proverbially  growing  weather. 

On  the  same  principle  I  can  well  account  for  the 
effect  which  in  said  to  attend  the  steeping  of  seeds  in 
chemical  solution'^,  and  the  success  which  tlieir  experience 
han  tiiu:;ht  the  Chinese  to  reckon  on  from  steeping  their 
seeds  in  liquid  manure  until  gerniinHlion  be^^jins  ;  the 
seeds  absorb  a  quantiry  of  coneentrared  gases,  which  are 
gradu'dly  let  loose  to  feed  the  shooting  germs  ;  these  also 
break  through  the  surface  and  attain  some  growtli  before 


all  the  gases  have  e-iciped,  which  have  been  set  in 
motion  on  the  moving  of  the  earth  in  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  ;  the  plant  thus  acquires  an  early  ronustness,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  maintains  its  superiority 
through  its  whole  trrowth  over  plants  which  liave  not  been 
so  treated. —  T,  M.  G.,  Revenue  Police,  Granard, 
Ireland. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

In  describing  the  different  modes  of  ploughing,  I  shall 
first  suppose  the  land  to  be  nearly  level,  as  is  usually  the 
case  after  summer  fallow,*  or  after  the  separation  of 
drilled  crops  from  the  ground.  As  the  furrows  which 
divided  the  original  ridges  are  then  nearly  or  altogether 
obliterated,  the  foreman,  provided  with  three  or  more 
poles  of  a  known  length,  marks  off  the  field  in  the  usual  • 
raJinner,  into  parallel  and  equal  divisions,  corresponding 
m  size  to  the  intended  ridges.  The  form  of  the  ridges, 
and  the  situation  of  the  intermediate  furrows,  are  care- 
fully preserved  from  year  to  year,  especially  when  the 
former  are  raUv-^h  rounded  or  elevated  in  the  crown,  as  is 
the  invariable  custom  in  strong  retentive  soils.  The 
position  of  the  furrows  are  never  altered  except  in  situa- 
tions where  the  land  happens  to  be  very  dry  and  light.  In 
ridging  up  such  of  the  fields  as  had  been  recently  furrow- 
drained,  much  care  is  taken  to  have  the  furrows  directly 
over  the  drains,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  sur- 
face-water into  them.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  drains 
are  now  invariably  made  in  the  furrows,  either  in  each, 
or  in  every  alternate  one,  as  may  be  found  necessary  or 
convenient  at  the  time.  When  the  furrows  are  oblite- 
rated or  not  distinctly  visible,  from  the  effects  of  subse- 
quent tillage,  the  situation  of  each  drain  is  accurately 
ascertained  by  digging  with  a  spade  until  the  tiles  or 
stones  employed  in  filling  it  are  reached.  The  feirings, 
which  afterwards  become  the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  are 
then  drawn  midway  between  the  drains.  In  ridging  up 
land  for  Wheat  or  other  Corn  crops,  after  having  been 
nearly  levelled  down  while  undergoing  the  process  of 
summer  fallow,  or  the  operations  preparatory  for  green 
crops,  the  method  of  ploughing  termed  gathering,  is  that 
generally  adopted  in  heavy  soils,  as  giving  to  the  ridges 
a  greater  degree  of  curvature  than  what  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  Besides  the  common  mode  of  marking 
off  land  with  the  aid  of  poles,  before  ploughing  it  into 
ridges,  the  following  simple  method  is  practised  in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  Berwickshire,  for 
the  same  purpose  : — A  stout  pole,  called  a  marker^ 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  intended  ridge,  is 
fixed  to  the  plough  at  right  angles  to  the  line  ot  draught  ; 
one  end  of  it  is  attached  by  a  simple  contrivance  to 
the  beam  a  little  before  the  coulter,  while  the  other  pro- 
jects either  towards  the  right  or  left-hand  side  of  the 
ploughman,  as  may  be  required,  and  is  kept  steadily  in 
its  place  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  from  the  outer  end 
to  the  collar  of  the  horse,  on  the  same  side  as  that  to 
which  the  pole  projects.-  A  small  coulter  or  hnrrow-tme 
is  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
pole,  which  traces  a  mark  or  rut  on  the  ground  as  the 
plough  moves  onward,  parallel  to  the  line  of  draught, 
and  sufficiently  visible  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  plough- 
man in  drawing  his  next  line.  When  arrived  at  the 
headland,  he  alters  the  pole  to  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  it  was  last,  proceeds  with  his  plough  along  the 
track  newly  made  by  the  marker,  and  in  doing  so,  traces 
another  track  with  the  pole  exactly  parallel  to  the  last. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  field  is  gone  over.  By  adopt- 
ing this  device,  it  is  only  necessary^to  mark  off  the  first 
feiring  with  the  aid  of  poles  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the 
proper  distance  from  that  side  of  the  field  parallel  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  run  the  ridges,  as  the  marker 
traces  the  line  in  which  the  next  and  every  succeeding 
feiring  is  to  be  drawn.  This  plan  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  on  light  friable  soils,  and  in  situations 
where,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  a 
considerable  number  of  poles  would  be  required  in  laying 
off  ridges  in  the  ordinary  way- 
Much  pains  are  everywhere  taken  by  the  ploughmen, 
in  forming  these  ridges,  to  give  them  a  uniform  degree 
of  curvature,  and  to  have  the  furrows  as  straight,  shal- 
low, and  narrow  as  possible,  as  the  land  is  then  usually 
sown  out  with  Clover  and  Grass-seeds.  The  first  two 
furrow-slices  around  each  side  of  the  feiring,  or  crown, 
are  ploughed  shallow ;  the  next  few  something  deeper, 
and  the  remainder  gradually  lessening  in  depth  towards 
the  furrow  ;  the  ridge  thus  obtains  a  regular  degree  of  ro- 
tundity or  elevation.  In  ploughing  the  lastjor^  hinting 
furrow-slice  of  a  ridge  in  strong  wet  soils,  one  of  the 
horses  is  usually  unyoked  from  the  plough,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  land  from  treading  upon  it. 
Sometimes,  when  the  soil  is  of  a  very  stiff  nature,  the 
horses  are  yoked  one  before  the  other  while  finishing  the 
ridge,  both  walking  in  the  furrow.  No  iootmarlts  are 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  land  after  being  ploughed. 

AVhcn  land  is  thus  formed  into  ridges,  it  is  afterwards 
ploughed,  without  marking  them  off  anew  until  the  fur- 
rows are  effaced  by  subsequent  tillage.  In  ploughing 
lea  or  Grass  lands,  the  system  of  ploughing,  termed 
cabling,  is  that  universally  practised.  When  this 
mode  is  pursued,  the  feirin^s  are  always  made  in  the 
furrows,  and  in  a  manner  somewhat  dilferent  from  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  gathering.  In  casting  ridges  the 
assistance  of  poles  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  a  cona- 
mencemeut  being  made  by  taking  a  slice  from  the  le  ^t 
hand  side  of  the  furrow  in  winch  the  feiring  is  to  be 
made  ;  Kmall-lurrow  slices  are  next  ploughed  from  each  of 
the  adjoining  ridges— one  resting  upon  that  first  ploughed, 
and  the  other  falling  into  and  yccupyiiig  the  situation  of 
the  original  furrow;  two  slices  of  ordinary  dimensioas 
are  then  j'loui;hed  uji  to  these  from  each  ndj^e    after 
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■which  the  plough  is  made  to  pass  over  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  old  furrow,  in  order  to  clear  a  channel  for  the 
free  passage  of  water  ;  but  where  the  land  is  dry  and 
light,  not  being  so  liable  to  suffer  from  the  retentiou  of 
moisture  as  strong  clays,  this  last  operation  is  frequently 
dispensed  with.  The  two  ridges  are  then  ploughed  toge- 
ther, by  turning  the  horses  at  the  headlands  to  the  right- 
about ;  that  is,  t'ne  ridges  are  hupped  in,  the  successive 
furrow-slices  of  both  ridges  inclining  towards  the  furrow 
between  them.  Another  feiriog  is  made,  after  concluding 
three  ridges,  in  the  fourth  furrow  from  that  in  which  the 
last  one  had  been  drawn,  and  the  adjoining  ridges  ploughed 
together  as  before.  Two  unploughed  ridges  are  thus  left 
between  the  four  already  accomplished,  in  ploughing 
■which,  the  ploughman  begins  at  that  side  of  either  ridge 
adjacent  to  the  ploughed  onesj  lays  in  a  small  slice 
directly  over  the  former  furrow,  and  does  the  same  in 
jeturning  along  the  other  ridge  ;  two  furrow-slices  of  the 
regular  size  are  then  ploughed  up  to  these,  and  the  plough 
made  to  pass  through  as  before,  not  allowing  the  irons 
to  enter  the  soil.  These  two  ridges  are  then  completed 
by  turning  the  horses  at  the  headlands  from  right  to  left, 
that  is,  they  are  winded  out,  the  operation  concluding  at 
the  intermediate  furrow,  which,  hence,  becomes  what  is 
termed  an  open  furrow.  By  this  manner  of  ploughing^ 
■which  is  now  the  most  generally  practised  on  all  kinds  of 
land  throughout  East  Lothian,  the  form  of  the  ridges 
and  the  situation  of  the  original  furrows  are  preserved. 
All  the  furrow-slices  of  eacli  two  adjoining  ridges  incline 
in  the  same  direction,  while  those  of  the  next  pair  lie  in 
the  contrary  way. 

The  principal  advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of 
ploughing  arise  from  the  small  number  of  open  furrows 
thereby  occasioned,  only  every  fourth  being  an  open  one; 
and  to  any  person  accustomed  to  inspect  Corn-fields,  par- 
ticularly in  droughty  summers,  who  compares  the  stunted 
appearance  of  the  crop,  in  and  about  those  deep  open 
furrows,  with  the  luxuriance  and  freshness  of  that  in  the 
close  furrows,  as  the  others  are  called,  the  utility  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  former  will  be  abundantly 
evident.  To  lessen  their  number  as  far  as  can  be  conve- 
niently done,  eight  ridges,  instead  of  four,  are  frequently 
taken  in  at  once — the  feirings  and  open  furrows  occurring 
only  at  intervals  of  eight  ridges  ;  four  of  the  latter  being 
hupped  in  and  four  winded  out.  But  in  this  case, 
■wliere  the  field  is  not  of  considerable  length,  a  loss  of 
time  in  so  frequently  turning  at  the  headlands  is  una- 
voidably occasioned.  When  the  field,  or  ridge-lengibs, 
to  be  ploughed  happen,  therefore,  to  be  short,  only  four 
ridges  are  taken  in  at  once  ;  but  when  ol  considerable 
length,  eight  ridges  are  ploughed  with  one  fairing.  This 
mode  of  ploughing — casting  the  ridges — has  been  found 
peculiarly  adapted  to  strong  clayey  soils  retentive  of 
moisture,  in  which  the  ridges  had  been  raised  by  pre- 
Tious  plougliings. 

The  only  material  imperfection  arising  from  casting  is, 
that  the  open  furrows,  from  being  made  in  the  situation 
of  the  previous  ones,  are  necessarily  deeper  and  barer  of 
earth  than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  crown-and-furrow 
ploughing,  they  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  To 
obviate  this  defect,  either  of  the  two  following  plans  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  ploughing  lea  : — Instead  of  four  or 
eight  ridges,  five  or  nine  are  taken  in  together  ;  the  feir- 
ing  is  then  made  either  on  tiie  crown  of  a  ridge  or  in  a 
furrow  ;  if  on  the  crown,  that  ridge  and  the  two  at  either 
side  (supposing  nine  ridges  taken  in),  are  ploughed  to- 
gether as  before,  and  the  others  winded  cue,  concluding 
in  a  furrow  ;  but  when,  as  is  most  generally  done,  the 
feiringis  made  in  the  open  furrow,  four  ridges  are  hupped 
in  and  fiive  winded  out,  terminating  at  the  crown  of  the 
central  ridge,  which  is  thereby  cloven  into  halves.  When 
next  ploughed,  this  and  the  (our  adjoining  ridges  are 
gathered,  the  other  four  vslnded  out,  and  all  restored  to 
their  original  position. 

Whilst  the  ploughing  of  the  lea  is  being  carried  on, 
all  the  skill,  taste,  and  anxiety  of  the  ploughman  are 
brought  into  action.  Each  man  has  a  certain  number 
of  ridges  to  himself,  and  when  several  experienced 
ploughmen,  all  nearly  of  a  match  in  point  of  skill,  are 
■working  together,  the  greatest  competition  prevails 
amongst  them.  The  ploughs  and  their  irons  are  always 
kept  in  the  best  working  order,  and  every  exertion  is 
made  by  each  man  iu  endeavouring  to  execute  his  work 
in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  his  neighbours.  To  excel 
in  straightnessand  regularity,  in  cutting  a  good  shoulder* 
and  in  packing  the  furrow- slice  closely  together,  is  the 
great  ambition  of  every  good  ploughman.— r.  Sullivan. 


It  is  also  caiculaied  by  many  importers  that  guano  will 
be  bought  on  better  terms  the  next  three  months,  than 
will  happen  again  for  years  ;  for  the  number  of  ships  on 
their  pass;ige  to  load  at  Ichaboe  island,  and  those  re- 
turning laden,  will  overstock  tlie  market,  as  the  season 
will  be  over  before  they  can  arrive. —  W.  H.  Ilarwood, 
Liverpool. 

Compost-heaps. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paring 
the  sides  of  roads,  ditches,  &c.  for  the  last  30  years,  and 
have  found  much  benefit  from  laying  it  up  for  compost  and 
trenching  it  into  the  soil.  \{  farmers  and  cottagers 
would  follow  ray  example,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
them.  If  a  cUuse  was  inserted  in  the  Turnpike  Act,  to 
force  all  occupiers  of  land  &c.  to  cut  down  all  tall- 
growing  weeds,  such  as  Docks,  Thistles,  Nettles,  &c.  as 
far  as  their  lands  and  premises  extended, twicein  thesum- 
mer — say  middle  of  June  and  middle  of  August — it  would 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  country  at  lai'ge. — F.  X.  O. 

Bran.—"  H.  Lawson,"  fp.  Ail,)  will  find  in  the  first 
volume  of  Boussingaults  "Economic  Rural,"  p.  464,  that 
brail  consists  of  gluten  and  albumen  20.  and  gum,  &c., 
28.10,  fatty  matter  5.5,  woody  matter  and  ashes  45.7., 
total  100. —  C.  J.  Lancaster. 

Vitality  of  Seed. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Bernays's 
communication  in  a  late  Gazette,  it  may  be  in  your  re- 
collection that  a  few  years  ago,  every  other  person  one 
met  was  swallowing  quantities  of  Mustard-seed  to 
promote  digestion — the  whole  of  which  passed  off  with- 
out any  other  perceptible  change  than  that  of  being  a 
little  swollen,  and  thus,  perhaps,  made  more  ready  to 
germinate.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  presume  that  the  seeds 
of  weeds  pass  equally  unaltered  through  the  bodies  of 
many  animals  ?  A  writer  in  a  recent  Number  of  the 
Gazette,  stated  that  one  cwt.  of  salt  would  destroy  all 
the  seeds  in  a  ton  of  dung.  Now  if  this  be  the  fact,  may 
we  not  first  destroy  the  seeds  by  mixing  salt  with  the 
manure-heap,  and  then,  after  a  time,  treating  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  ?  W^e  should  thus  get  rid  of  our  weeds  ; 
and  then  by  the  reaction  of  the  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia,  we  should  get  the  fixed  salts  of  sul[jhate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Solly's  "  Rural  Che- 
mistry/' page  41. — Agricola.  [Our  correspondent's  sug- 
gestion U  probably  correct  so  far  as  all  animals  that  do 
not  chew  the  cud  are  concerned.  We  have  heard  that  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  of  obtaining  young  hawthorn  plants, 
is  to  feed  geese  on  the  haws,  and  sow  their  manure. 
In  all  except  ruminating  animals,  if  seed  given  in  their 
food  be  not  crushed  in  tlie  act  of  mastication,  it  will  rar»ly 
be  injured   by   the   process  of  digestion.] 

Liquid  Manure. — When  the  weather  is  wet,  I  pro- 
pose carting  the  liquid  at  once  upon  fallow  ground  ; 
having  at  this  time  a  very  good  crop  of  Potatoes  growing 
on  the  very  poorest  piece  of  ground  about  me,  entirely 
owing  to  having  in  the  winter  carted  out  upon  ic  the  over- 
flowings of  my  farm-yard. — A  Beginner, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Guarao.— Contracts  for  Icliaboe  African  Guano  have 
been  signed  to  be  delivered  from  March  to  middle  ol 
May,  1845,  at  6^.  65.  per  ton,  ex  ship,  port  of  Liverpool. 
The  last  news  from  the  Island  of  Ichaboe  was  that  100 
ships  ppere  then  waiting  their  turn  to  load  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  dispatch  to  the  vessels  waiting  their  turn  to  take 
in  their  cargoes,  the  crews  of  other  ships  were  assisting 
in  loading  the  vessels  in  berth.  It  is  also  said  by  some, 
that  in  12  months  the  stock  of  guano  in  Ichaboe  island 
■will  be  exhausvted  ;  but  it  is  said  there  are  other  islands 
equally  valuable.  If  that  was  the  case,  why  should  so 
many  ships  accumulate  and  wait  so  patiently  their  tiirn 
to  be  laden?  The  supply  of  African  guano  is  very  liberal; 
and  although  a  week  back  the  trade  was  very  dull,  the 
late  rains  have  given  great  encouragement  for  the  sale. 


We  have  made  use  of  this  analytic  statement  of  the 
implements  then  at  Derby,  and,  as  follows,  we  have 
added  a  column,  giving  as  nearly  as  a  necessarily  hurried 
examination  would  permit,  a  corresponding  analysis  of 
this  year's  Exhibition.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of/ 
the  accuracy  of  the  first  sentence  quoted  above,  as 
apphed  to  the  Southampton  Show,  that  the  money  value 
of  the  implements  exhibited,  was  upward  of  9200?., 
while  that  of  those  shown  at  Derby  amounted  to  7400^. 
onlv. 


No.  of  Articles 
Exhibited  at 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ESHIBTTION. 


*  Tins  phrase,  though  well  understood  by  ploughmen,  is  not 
easily  ext»laiiicd  witli  precision.  IC  means  a  paiticular  form 
or  appearance  presented  hy  tlie  luirow-slice  after  being  turned 
over.  The  advantages  of  ptoughini?  Grass  lands  with  a  g.uid 
shoulder  are,  that  the  surface  is  enabled  to  resist  the  winter 
rains,  and  afterwards  to  produce  a  proper  covering  tor  the  seeds. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
Judging  from  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  articles 
— Implements  and  Live-stock — exhibited  at  Southampton 
during  the  past  week,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of 
visitors  attracted  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
we  may  believe  that  the  late  meeting  of  this  Society  may 
vie  with  any  of  its  predecessors  in  point  either  of  interest 
or  usefulness. 

In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  past  week,  we 
shall  proceed^in  the  order  of  time,  that  being  a  simple  ar- 
rangement, and  one  more  likely  than  any  other  to  pre- 
sent an  intelligible  statement  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  absent. 

The  Judges  of  Implements  having  been  occupied 
d.uring  Monday  in  ascertaining  their  merits,  by  test  as 
well  as  examination,  it  was  not  till  Tuesday  morning 
that  the  public  were  admitted  to  the  Show-yard.  In  the 
following  imperfect  description  of  what  was  there  exhi- 
bited, a  comparison  has  first  been  drawn  between  the 
Exhibition  of  this  year  and  that  ot  last,  in  order  to  which 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  report  by  the  Society's 
Judges  of  the  Derby  meeting  in  a  late  vol.  of  the 
Journal. 

The  following  paragraphs  retain  their  truth.  We  apply 
them  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  preser^t  year  : — 

"The  Judges  have  again  the  gratification  of  recording 
that,  in  number,  variety,  and  perfection,  this  Exhibition 
greatly  excelled  all  that  preceded  it.  Perhaps  a  more 
substantive  proof  of  the  progress  made  in  this  great  de- 
partment of  the  Society's  solicitude  cannot  be  adduced, 
than  hat  the  exhibitors  annually  outgrow  enlarged  show- 
yards,  and  intreat  more  stringent  and  exact  trials  of  their 
implements.  It  is  thought  that  the  following  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  shuw-yard  may  not  only  serve  to 
convey  a  just  idea,  but  be  a  proper  historical  record,  of 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  collection  ;  and  that -it 
may  tend  to  confirm  the  Council  in  their  desire  to  render 
the  catalogue  o(  implemenis  a  perfect  register  of  the 
Exhibition.  As  such,  the  catalogue  would  become  not 
merely  a  momentary  guide,  but  a  useful  annual  work  for 
native  and  foreign  purchasers  to  consult,  after  as  well  as 
during  the  Show.  The  analysis  now  given,  as  prefatory 
to  the  award  of  premiums,  and  usual  short  account  of 
some  of  the  implements,  presents  a  concise  classification 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  various  departments  of 
British  husbandry  ;  and  it  may  possibly  aid  the  Council 
in  selecting  the  objects  or  classes  which  more  particularly 
demand  future  encouragement  by  the  Society.  As  a 
digest  of  the  nature,  number,  and  value  of  the  imple- 
ments in  habitual  use  by  farmers,  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  mind  with  the  importance  of  agricultural 
mechanism  as  a  branch  of  national  industry,  and  as 
consuming  an  immense  amount  of  native  materials.'* 


TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS.— Ploughs. 
Swing,  moulding  and  ridging  included 

One-wheel 

Two  wheel,  double-furrow  included 
Subsoil,  coinmoo      ...... 

Ditto,  various 

Sub-pulverisers  ..,.,. 
Ditto  and  Surface-ploughs  .... 
Ditto  and  hoes  ....,., 

Stubble  and  paring 

Water-furrow  clearing,  or  Boat-plough 
Draining  ....... 

Drill-ploughs,  one-row 

Ditto,  three-row 

Hariiows. 
Common,  and  improved  .... 

Drag,  and  scarifying 

Extirpating 

Lever         

Revolving  and  sowing 

Ditto,  vertically 

Ditto,  horizontally 

Chain-web 

Folding 


—148 
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ScARiFiEns. — Cultivators,    grubbers,     scuffiers, 

included 

CLon-CaosHERS. — Various 

RoLLEas.  —Various,  cast  and  wrought  iron  . 

Co  ucH-R  ABIES.— Various 


DRILLING,  SOWING,  MANURING,  AND 
HOEING  MACHINES. 
Drills  and  Prksskrs. 
Drills  for  corn  and  seed,  with  manure  . 


without  manure 
with  manure  . 
without  manure 
with  manure-cart 
with  manure 
without  manure 
with  manure    . 
without  manure 


Ditto,  ditto 

Ditto  for  Turnip-seed 
Diito  ditto, 

Diito  ditto. 

Ditto  for  seeds. 
Ditto      ditto, 
Ditto  and  Pressers, 
Ditto         ditto, 
Ditto  for  solid  manures  only- 
Ditto  for  liquid  manures  only 
Pressers,  without  drills    . 
Seed-sowing  Barrow,  without  manure 
Drill-ploagtis— (see  PLOiroHS.) 

DlBBLKRS. 

Five-row  horse  dibbling  machine  and  sower 
Two -row  ditto  ditto        .         .         .         , 

Two-row  hand  or  horse  dibbling  wheel 

One-row  hand  ditto 

Horse-hoes.— Broad,  narrow,  and  variously  con- 
trived,  to  suit  drilled  crops 

HARVESTING  MACHINES. 
HAT-niAKiNB. — Tedding  machines 
Horse- RAKES  :— Hay,  corn,  and  stubbie 
Corn  Gatherer  ...... 

BARN  MACHINERY. 
Horse-engines  :— Various    powers,    travelling 
and  fixed        ...••.. 

Steam-Engines    . 
Travelling,  for  threshing,  &c.          .        .        .        , 
Applied  to  Corn-mills,  &c 


THRESHING-MACHINES. 

Driven  by  hand 

Driven  by  horse  or  steam  power    . 
Threshing  floor  ...... 

WiNNOWINO,    CorN-ClEANINO,     AND   BaBLEY- 
HUMniELLINO. 

Various 

Crushing  and  Sphtting  Mills. 

Various 

Corn  and  Meal  Mills. 
Metallic  hand  Corn-mills         .... 

French  burr  ditto 

Grey  stone  ditto 

Mill,  with  two-horsepower  engine 
Mills  for  animal,  engine,  or  other  power 

Metallic  meal-mills 

Hand  dressing-machine  .... 


Chaff-cutters. 
Various,  adapted  to  manual,  animal  and  steam 

power 

Cake-Crushers. 

Various . 

Corn  Weighers  and  Meters. 

Weigher 

Meter,  self-registering 

FIELD,  FOLD,  AND  YARD   MACHINERY. 
Turnip-Cutters.  , 

Hand  and  portable 

Attached  to  cart 


Root-Gratinc,  and  Squbezino  Machines. 

Graters 

Cider-miU,  Turnip,  and  Potato  squeezer 
Potato- Washers. 

Various 

Steaming  Apparatus. 

Various 

Fkkdino  Apparatus. 
Consisting  of  iron   pig-troughs,   pens,  cow  and 
sheep  cribs  on  wheels,  mangers,  racks,  &:c. 

Fodder  preserver 

Wkiguing  Machines, 
For  carts,  cattle,  sheep,  5:c 

FlRB-EN(iINKS,    &C. 

Fire-engine,  with  irrigator,  attached  to  steam- 

engiue 

Ditto,  hand  and  portable  .        .        .        ,        . 

Garden-engines,  various  .... 


\ 
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No.  of  Articles 
Exhibited  at; 


1  c 

~  o 


STACK-YAttJ). 

Proposed  substitutes  for  thatch      .        ,        .        . 

Rick  ventilator 

Hay  sample  borer;  assortments  of  ricU-cioths, 
iron  rick-stools,  and  frames,  &c. 

Rickstands 

Sundries. 

Iron  Barrow  for  heating  and  transporting  tar 

Machine  for  breaking  stones  .         .         .         . 

Fan-biQwer,  for  out  or  in-door  forge 

Iron  Field  gates 

Assortments  of  iron  Hurdles,  fencing,  Seats,  Bar- 
rows, Trucks,  &c.  Saw-machines,  Screw-jackSj 
Cranes,  Pumps,  Garden-tools,  &c.      .         .        . 

Weed  and  Eus.h  Extractor,  assortment 

AGRICULTURAL    CARUIAGES,    HARNESS, 

AND  GEAR. 

Waggons,  Carts,  &c. 

Waggons,  without  springs 

,,  on  Si'dnps         ...... 

Harvest  Waggon,  on  sprinsrs  .         .         .         . 

Market  and  Corn  delivery  carriage,  on  springs 
Waggon,  formed  of  two  combined  carts 

Carts,  without  springs 

,,      for  general  and  harvest  work,  on  springs 

„      for  harvest,  witlioutsprings 

„      market  and  family,  on  springs    . 

,,      for  liquid  manure  .... 

,,      for  solid  manure,  with  drills 

,,     with  solid  and  liquid  manure  bodies   . 

Breaks:— Applicable  to  waggons,  carts,  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds         

Sets  of  Wheels,  axils,  &c. : — Various 

Harness  and  Gbar. 
Set  of  single-horse  Scotch  harness 
Sets  of  improved  liames,  saddles,  bits,  and  rein! 
Whipple-trees,  or  coupling-bars 

Drain-Tiles  and  Liiplements. 
Machines  for  making  tiles  and  bricks     . 
Set  of  tools  for  forming  concrete  drains. 
Sets  of  specimens  of  tiles        .... 

Drainers'  levels 

Screen  for  sorting  drain-stones 
Drai Ding-ploughs — (see  Ploughs.) 

DAIRY  IMPLEMENTS. 
Churns. 
Upright,  Taiious  motions        .... 
Box,  ditto  


Award  of  Prfmiuim —continued. 
To  Mr.  Hill.  Dudley,  for  hi-*  Cow-crib 
To  Mr.  Garrett,    Saxmuiidham,   for  Sprmgall's 

Stack. stand 

To  Mr.  Hill,  Dudley,  for  liis  Sheep-fence      . 
To  the  Earl  of  Ducic,    Dursley,   for   Clyburn's 

Screw  spanner 

To  Mr.  Pearce,  Andover,  for  his  Back-band  Tug 
To  Messrs.  Tasker  and  Fowle,  for  their  machi 

nery  for  drawing  water 
To  Mr.  J.  Reiil.  Rcg.nt  Circus,  Piccadilly,  for  his 

Fire-engine 

To  Messrs.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  for  tlieir  Horse. 

works  with  Bean-splitter,  ChafP-ciittcr,  anti 

liinsccd  crusher 

To  Mr.  C.:m6ridge.  Devize-;,  forhis  Steam-engine 
To  Messrs.    Ransome,  Ipswich,  for  tlieir  hand-  \ 


Cheese  Presses. 

SiDg-le 

Double 

Single,  with  curd -crusher  attached 

Curd  Mills. 

Various 

Milk  truck  and  cask        .        . 


Miscellaneous. 

Dynamometers,  two  kinds 

Odometer,  or  land  measurer 

Veterinary  instruments,  various     .         .         .         . 
Collections  of  soils  and  manures     .         .         ,         . 
Map  in  relief  for  exhibiting  the  water-levels,  un- 
dulations, and  geology  of  a  district    . 

D031ESTIC. 

■Cast-iroo  barrel  thrawl  or  tllter     .        .        .        . 

Meat-salting  machine 

Egg-hatdiing  ditto 

Flour-mills,  Garden-engines  and  tools — (see  Barn 
Macuineev.) 


AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 
The  following  is  the  Award  of  Prizes  for  Implements,  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  published. 
I. — Plodghs. 
To  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  for  "> 

their  heavy  land  Plough ) 

To  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  for  | 

their  light  land  Plough        .        .        .        . ) 

To  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  for 

Locock's  patent  Plough  .... 

To  Mr.  John  Bruce,  Stralford-on-Avon,   for  his 

skim  Plough 

II.— Drills. 

To  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  Sasmundham,  for  his  Drill  t 

for  general  purposes  ...         J 

To  Mr.  J.  Smyth,  Voxford,  for  his  Turnip  and-i 

Manure  Drill / 

ill.  — SCARIFIKRS,  &c. 

To  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Dursley,  for  his  Cul-  j 
tivator  5 

To  Mr.  D.  Harkcs,  Knutsford,  for  his  expanding 
Horwe-hoc 

To  Mr.  Garrett,  Saxmundharo,  for  his  patent 
Horfce-hoe 

To  Messrs.  Saunders,  Williami,  andTaylor,  Bed- 
ford, for  their  patent  Harrows 

IV,  — ClIAPJ'-Cl'TTKRH,  &c. 

To  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Duralcy,  for  his  Chaff,  i 

cutter / 

To  Mr,  Gardner,  Banbury,  for  his  Turnip-cutter 
To  Mr,  Hornitby,  Grantham,  for  his  Cake-crusher 

V,— SrN»ftlK?, 
To  Mr,  D.  Coombs,  Barford,  for  his  Oxfordsliire 

Waggon 

To  Mr,  btratton,  lirlMol,  for  hin  Ilarvebt  curt     . 
To  Ditto,  for  hJH  Agricultural  »priiigcart    . 
To  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  DorBlcy,  tor  hia  Riehmond 

Cart 

To  Mr.  Stratton,  Erlntol,  for  his  Water-cart 

To  Mr,  Cro»«kill,  for  hiH  Clod -crusher 

To  Mr.  Hornnby,   Grantham,    for    hi«    Drill- T 

prenicr  / 

To  Mr.  John  Rciit,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  for 

hlnniibsoU  Pulvcrmcr 

To  Mr.  Cooch,  Northampton,  forlilRDarlcy  hum- 

mcllnr  

To  Mr.  Htratton,  lJrintoi,  for  GingcU'a  ChccHC- 

prc«*        

To  Mr,  Harkcn,  Knntnford,  for  hiji  Churn     . 
To  MeMim.  J,  llnll  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  for  Con- 

dtablc'i  Trrfoll  and  Clovcrdrawing  machine 
To  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Maidfttonc,  for  hU  patent  Hop 

kiln  

To  Mr.  Htratton,  Brifitol,  for  Fry'»  Bone-brciiVc 
To  Mr.  JDeaac,  mnnlagbam,  for  lib  Hand-mill    . 


Premiums. 

lOf.  and 
Silver  Medal. 

10/.  and 
Silver  Medal. 

hi. 

51. 

20/,  and 
Silver  Medal. 

10/.  and 
Silver  Medal. 

10/.  and 
Silver  Medal. 

5/. 

Sivcr  Medal. 

bl. 

10/.  and 

Silver  Medal. 

6/. 

.1/. 


16/.  and 
Silver  Mcilal. 
Silver  McJal. 

Silver  Medal. 

fi/. 

20/. 

10/.  and 

Silver  Medul. 

10/. 


Silver  Medal. 


SilverMedal. 
Silver  Medal. 

SilverMedal. 
Silver  M'-'dal. 

SilverMedal. 

5/. 


3D/. 

5/. 

■20i.  and 

SilverMedal. 


SilverMedal. 
C/. 

fi/. 

T,l. 

ut. 
Silver  Medal. 


drain,  tile,  and  pipe  machine 

Rather  than  give  a  mere  list  of  implennents  exhibited 
by  the  various  machine-makera,  which  would  not  in- 
terest the  generality  of  our  readers,  wc  h^ive  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  singled  out  a  few  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice,  enlarging  at  some  length  on  their  merits. 

Pt-OUGIIS. —  AVe  cannot  give  anything  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  very  mnny  impleoients  of'this  cUss  exhibited 
this  yea:".  The  following  remarks  by  the  Judges,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Report  of  the  Derby  Sliow,  apply  equally 
to  that  at  Southampton: — '*  They  would  particularise,  as 
vporthy  of  high  commendation,  those  produced  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Ransome,  composed  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  beams  of  these  ploughs  are  con- 
structed on  the  truss  principle,  which,  though  novel  in 
its  application  to  the  plough,  has  long  been  appreciated 
by  mechanics  as  possessing  the  greatest  stiffness  com- 
bined with  lightness.  It  is  this  consideration  which  has 
induced  those  makers  to  abandon  the  use  of  wood,  here- 
tofore chiefly  used  by  them  for  this  part  of  the  plough  in 
preference  to  a  beam  of  solid  metal.  The  structure  of 
their  improved  iron  beam  is  such  as  to  destroy  lateral 
vibration,  particularly  at  its  root  or  junction  with  the 
body  of  tlie  plough  ;  it  admits  also  of  a  neat  and  [tower- 
ful  fi.\ing,  as  well  as  ready  adjustment  of  the  coulter. 
Tremor  in  mechanism  is  well  known  to  consume  power 
uselessly  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  plough,  vibration  in  the 
beam,  though  it  be  insensible  to  the  eye,  renders  the 
guidance  of  the  implement  more  difficult,  and  its  work 
less  exact.  The  circumstance  of  increased  stiffness 
attending  mere  weight  of  matter,  may  have  been  one 
cause  why  the  heavier  ploughs  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  to  require  less  force  of  draught  than  lighter 
ones  for  an  equal  weight  of  soil  moved  ;  but  stiffness  is 
not  incompatible  with  lightness,  and  a  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  an  implement,  when  perfect  action  is  otherw.ise 
secured,  must  be  attended  with  economy  of  power,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  diminution  of  resistance, 
whence  truer  work  results.  It  is  also  i[npor£aut  that  the 
stilts  or  handles  should  be  stiff  enough  to  transfer  the 
effort  of  the  holder  to  the  body  of  a  plough,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  his  strength  ;  for,  the  easier  its  guid- 
ance, the  greater  will  be  the  certainty  of  the  labourer's 
attention  to  his  business.  This  property  has  also  re- 
ceived the  carGof  Messrs.  Ransome,  and,  together  with 
the  simpici  mean's  applied  for  aHjusting  and  replacing 
the  mould-boards,  shares,  and  wearing  parts  of  the  va- 
rious ploughs  exhibited  by  them,  testified  to  the  thought 
and  ability  bestowed  on  tlie  most  minute  details  of  an  im- 
plement which  still  maintains  its  claim  to  be  the  most 
indispensable,  as  it  was  probab-ly  the  earliest  invented, 
auxiliary  to  human  labour  in  tilling  the  soil." — Mr. 
Howard  of  Bedford,  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall 
of  Reading,  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Williams  of  Bedford, 
and  others,  exhibited  numerous  implements  in  this  class, 
with  one,  two,  and  without  wheels.  V/e  select  two, 
both  of  them  turn-wrest  Ploughs,  as  exhibiting  much 
ingenuity.  One  of  the  best  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Comina  of  South  Molton,  Devon.  We  do  not 
speak  here  of  its  efficacy  as  an  agricultural  implement, 
for  we  did  not  see  it  tested  on  the  trial  ground,  but  of  the 
means  of  shifting  the  mould-board,  share,  and  coulter 
at  the  land's  end.  This  is  all  done  by  one  simple  opera- 
tion: the  implement  has  a  double  mould-board,  so  slightly 
curved  as  that  each  in  succession  answers  the  purpose 
of  side-plate,  while  the  other  acts  as  turn-furrow.  The 
under  and  upper  side  of  the  share  are  brought  into  action 
alternately,  its  edge  being  presented  alternately  right 
and  left,  according  to  the  way  the  implement  is  working. 
The  motions  necessary  to  effect  the  change  in  the  position 
of  both  mould-board  and  share,  are  obtained  by  shifting 
a  lever,  which  rests  on  the  handles,  from  one  side  of  the 
Plough  to  another.  This  act  gives  the  required  half- 
revolution  to  the  share,  by  means  of  a  crank  on  a  longi- 
tudinal shaft,  lying  in  the  body  of  the  Plough,  above  the 
fiole-plate  to  which  the  share  is  attached  ;  and  by  means 
of  a  pinion  upon  this  shaft  working  into  rack-work, 
on  a  bar  stretched  between  the  mould-boards,  this 
half-revolution  at  the  same  time  effects  the  re- 
quired  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  turn-furrow. — 
The  other  Plough,  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ransome, 
named  in  the  catalogue  *'  Lowcock's  Patent  Plough,"  is 
also  on  the  turn-wrest  principle.  Its  body  consists  of 
two  mould-hoards,  of  a  correctly-curved  form,  phiced 
back  to  back,  each  with  appropriate  beam,  sliure,  and 
coulter.  The  two  beams  arc  connected  by  an  iron  rod, 
which  runs  the  wholu  length  of  the  implement,  and 
along  it  the  draught-bars  and  chaina  (nlidc  from  one 
beam  to  the  other  when  the  horses  turn  at  land's-enda. 
It  will  be  Hccn  that  the  plough  does  not  turn;  it  is  a 
complcL'ly  double  implement,  either  end  working  equally 
well.  The  two  ploughw,  of  v\liich,  in  f-iet,  it  coiihists, 
have  handhm  which  are  common  to  ench  ;  and  being 
hingrd  lit  the  top  of  the  imjilcnient,  in  tlic  middle  of  itH 
length,  they  arc  easily  lifted  over  from  one  end  to  the 
other  when  necunBary.  In  order,  alno,  to  hhorten  tin*. 
implemont,  inatcud  of  having  two  complete  mould-buurdsj 


back  to  back,  the  one  is  made  to  encroach,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  other,  so  that  the  two  would  intersect,  were  it 
not  that  around  the  vertical  line  in  which  this  intersection 
would  take  place  a  portion  of  a  mould-board  is  made  to 
rotate,  one  side  of  which  fits,  when  in  working  position, 
to  one  mould-board,  and  the  other  to  the  other.  The 
front  curves  of  the  mould-boards  are  counterparts  of 
each  other  ;  while  the  hinder  curves  of  the  mould-boards 
are  formed  by  a  lly,  which,  turning  on  a  centre,  alter- 
nately presenis  the  continuation  of  the  curve  of  either 
the  right  or  left  mould-board,  as  required  to  be  used. 
When  the  ploughman  has  cooipleted  the  furrow  turned 
to  the  right,  he  reverses  the  handles  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  draught-chain,  to  which  the  horses  are  attached,  is,  by 
the  act  of  their  turning,  carried  on  a  rod  to  the  opposite 
end  of  ihe  plough.  The  fly  on  the  mould-board,  by  its 
own  pressure  against  the  soil,  assumes  its  correct  position, 
and  the  implement  is  at  once  in  order  for  turning 
the  furrow  to  the  left  without  further  adjustment. — 
A  premium  of  5/.  was  awarued  lo  a  skim  Plough, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Teddinj;- 
ton,  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  addition  to  its  similarity 
to  the  efficient  implement  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hill  of 
Brierly  Works,  Dudley,  which  was  rewarded  at  the 
Derby  mf^eting,  it  possesses  a  very  simple  means  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  in  the  ground,  dependent  for 
its  action  on  a  pressure  applied  lo  the  handles. — A 
simple  draining  Plough,  capable  of  cutting  out  a  small 
drain,  and  laying  the  earth  alongside  of  it,  wiis  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Harkes,  of  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. — Mr. 
Bruce  exhibited  a  subsoil  Plough,  which  was  rewarded 
at  Derby,  and  highly  praised  in  the  Report  by  the  Judges 
of  tiiat  meeting.  The  fuUowing  description  is  extracted 
from  the  Derby  report: — "The  Show-yard  contained 
implements  having  stirrers  upon  the  plan  of  tlie  Charl- 
bury  subsoil,  i.  e.  affi.>;ed  to  the  hinder  part  or  heel  of 
the  plough.  Mr.  Bruce's  contrivance  is  on  a  different, 
and  it  is  thought  a  superior  ,  principle.  He  applies  to 
the  right  luind  side  of  his  plough-beam,  and  about 
parallel  with  the  point  of  the  share,  a  frame  containing 
two  tines,  adjustable  as  to  width  and  deptii,  which,  by 
means  of  a  lever  brought  convenient  to  the  ploughman, 
can  be  raised  out  of  work  at  the  land's-end,  and  set  in 
again  on  the  next  bout  with  great  readiness.  The  tines 
stand  off  from  the  beam  so  as  to  work  to  the  depth  of 
about  5  inches  below  the  furrow-slice  last  turned,  and 
thus  loosen  the  soil  previously  trodden  by  tlie  horses, 
leaving  the  slice  also  in  no  inconsiderable  state  of  di- 
vision. On  trial,  the  action  of  the  tines  did  not  at  all 
appear  to  derange  that  of  the  plough,  or  throw  additional 
labour  on  the  holder.  The  Judges  have  learned  that  this 
combination  has  been  used  and  much  approved  by  prac- 
tical farmers  in  the  inventor's  neighbourhood.  From 
observing  the  effect  of  this  arrangement,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Bruce,  that  in  certain  soils,  with  the 
addition  of  Mason's  knives,  a  very  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  loosening  the  subsoil, 
would  be  effected  by  the  plough  at  one  operation.''  In 
this  instrument,  as  shown  at  Southampton,  this  sugges- 
tion has  been  attended  to,  probably,  for  we  did  not  see  it 
at  work,  with  the  best  efifect. 

Scarifiers,  Harrows,  &c. — The  Society's  Prize  of 
10/.  and  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of 
Ducie,  for  his  seveo-tined  Uley  Cultivator.  This  proved 
a  most  efiident  implement  in  the  trial-ground.  In  com- 
parison with  Biddle's  Scarifier,  of  which  several  were  ex- 
hibited by  various  makers,  on  the  part  of  which  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  still  contend  that  they  manufacture 
the  best  scarifier,  we  think  it  possesses  the  advantages  of 
a  better  and  less-liable-to-choke arrangement  of  the  teetb, 
and  a  better  and  more  efficient  form  of  the  tooth  as  a 
stirrer  and  cleanser  of  the  ground.  Whether  the  means 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  implement  in  the  ground  is 
practically  inferior  or  superior  to  that  adopted  in  Biddle's 
implement,  we  shall  not  venture  to  determine.  —  A 
jiarallel  expanding  Horse-hoe,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Kxall,  of  Reading,  presented  a  very  simple 
adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the  parallel  ruler.  The 
advantage  obtained  in  this  case  is  the  ability  to  employ 
curved  teeth,  which  are  far  more  efficient  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  vertical  form.  This  curved  form  cannot  be 
used  in  implements  having  the  ordinary  radial  method 
of  widening,  because  in  this  case,  if  in  any  one  position, 
oftheradiiil  bar  in  which  they  are  morticed,  they  face 
their  work,  then  in  any  other  position,  when  the  machine 
is  working  at  any  other  width,  they  will  work  sideways 
on,  and  so  incur  a  liability  to  bend  and  break.  Parallel 
expanding  Horse-hoes  were  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie 
and  other  makers. — We  did  not  see  the  Harrow  which  was 
exhibited  lastyearatDerby,  by  Mr.  Hopkin,  of  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire.  The  following  description  is  extracted  from 
h;st  year's  lleport; — "Tlie  Harrow  is  circular,  like  a  cart- 
wheel, and  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  the  tines  passing 
through  the  felloes.  A  horizontal  revolving  motion  is 
communicated  to  it,  as  it  is  drawn  forwards,  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain  proceeding  from  a  carriage  in 
advance,  and  passing  round  a  pully  fixed  upon,  and 
concentric  with,  the  rim  of  the  Harrow,  but  of  smaller 
diameter.  The  power  is  derived  from  the  carriage- 
wheels,  as  in  other  cases,  The  execution  of  the  appara- 
tus nas  very  imperfccLly  ndajited  to  give  efl'ect  lo  this 
novel  idea,  hut  the  principle,  perhaps,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  mechanics,  as  the  double  action,  compounded  of 
the  progressive  and  circular  movements,  appou'ed  to  pro- 
tluce  a  very  considerable  comminution  of  the  soil. 
.Several  circles  of  (eeih  may  be  inserted  in  the  smne 
wheel,  nnd  if  it  be  found  that  the  power  used  in  giving 
ilic  spinning  or  revolving  motion  be  paid  for  in  the 
qunntlLy  or  quiility  of  the  ofleet,  thia  construction  might 
prove  adviintiigcoua  as  a  surfacc-pwlveriBcr,    The  esperi- 
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ment  sliould  be  m>ide  with  shore*  small  teeth."  Im- 
proved as  here  suggested  it  would,  we  believe,  prove  an 
efficient  implement. — A  serrated  chain  or  web  Harrow, 
beine;  an  improvement  upon  that  invented  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston,  was  fxbibited  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hallen.  of  Winsley  Street,  London. 

Drill  Machines — We  extract  the  following  account 
of  the  oiiiiin  and  progress  of  drill  machines  from  the 
Keport  of  the  Derby  Show  published  in  a  late  volume  of 
the  Society's  Journal  : — "The  following  concise  liistory 
of  the  first  introduction  and  progress  of  the  manuring; 
drill-sysrem  in  Lincolnshire*  has  been  obtained  from 
sources  on  which  it  is  believed  full  reliance  may  be 
placed  ;  and  its  relation  may  have  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  farmers  ol  more  backward  districts  to  emulate  those 
of  a  county  excelled  by  none  in  Britain,  in  respect  of  tlie 
quantity  of  its  produce,  though  far  inferior  to  many  in 
the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil  and  character  of  its  cli- 
mate. The  introduction  of  manure  drills  inio  Lincoln- 
shire is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Previously  to 
J814,  small  jingle-row  drills,  attached  to  the  plough  for 
deposiiing  Beans  in  every  alternate  lurrow,  and  Turnip- 
seed  drills,  were  the  only  seed-sowing  machines  used  in 
the  county.  In  1811,  the  lirm  of  Seaman  and  Hornsby. 
of  Grantham,  made  a  drill  ior  depositing  bones  with 
Turnip-seed.  In  1S16  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Nottingham, 
brongl-t  a  sample  ol  crushed  bones  to  Graoiham  market, 
in  a  mahouany  box,  to  exhibit  to  the  farmers  the  per- 
fection he  had  attained  in  reducing  them  to  a  small  size. 
In  the  sume  year  several  spirited  farmers  purchased  drills 
fo."  bones.  In  1817  iliese  drills  became  general.  In 
1819  portable  bone-mills  were  first  introduced  :  these 
flourished  but  a  short  perioVl,  giving  place  to  the  large 
fixed  steam-mills.  In  1828  we  first  began  to  drill  ashes 
mixed  with  bones.  In  1839  originated  the  first  attempt 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  manure  by  means  of  stirrers 
in  the  drdl-box  ;  and  by  these  improved  machines  tlie 
drilling  of  compost  was  effected.  At  present  (1843)  we 
presume  to  he  able  to  deposit,  by  the  drill,  fold  and 
stable-yard  muck  with  our  seed.  For  the  rapid  adap^a- 
tion  or  the  drill  to  this  latter  purpose  we  feel  to  be  much 
indebted  to  the  stimulus  given  to  our  mechanics  by  the 
Society.  Neither  Jethro  Tull,  the  honoured  father  of 
the  drill-system,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  inventor 
of  the  Suffolk  drill,  dreamed  of  depositing  manure  of  any 
kind  with  the  seed;  an  addition  which  we  consider  to 
belong  to  the  eastern  counties'  farmers,  ambitious  only 
at  first  to  economise  their  then  favourite  manure,  the 
bone.  The  Society's  Prize  of  30/.  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Saxmundham,  for  their 
drill  for  general  purposes.  A  mode  of  steerage  was 
applied  to  this  implement,  which  was  thought  to  be  cal- 
culated to  render  its  use  less  difficult  to  novices,  and  to 
insure  siraightness  in  the  lines.  FaciliLy  in  the  guidance 
and  management  of  these  implements  is  a  property  of 
unquestionable  importance,  as  providing  for  the  more 
complete  and  safe  action  of  the  liorse-hoe.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  experienced  drill- 
men  reject  refined  appliances  of  this  kind  as  incumbrances. 
The  late  Earl  of  Leicester  iS  said  to  have  remarked  that 
'  he  would  not  employ  a  labourer  wlio  could  not  lead  a 
drill-horse  straight  from  Holkliara  to  St.  Paul's.'" — 
Messrs.  Garrett,  of  Saxmundham,  received  the  Society's 
Prize,  of  20/.  this  year  also,  for  their  Drill  for  general 
pui-poses.  Since  last  year,  they  had  added  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  opening  between  the  manure-bos  and 
manure-drill,  upon  which  the  quantity  thrown  out  de- 
pends, may  be  easily  re^ulnted  as  the  machine  proceeds. 
This  object  has  been  attained  in  a  manner  much  simpler, 
and  practically,  we  apprehend,  equally  efficient,  in  a  drill 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbourne.  Mr.  Hornsby,  of  Gran- 
tham, Lincolnshire,  wlio  received  the  Society's  Prize  of 
10/.  and  a  Silver  Med.il  for  the  best  Drill  Presser,  ex- 
hibited a  variety  of  efficient  impl'^ments  under  this  class, 
among  which  was  a  two-rowed  Turnip  Drill,  which  was 
probably  tlie  most  efficient  Manure  Drill  exhibited.  The 
union  ol  the  traversing  with  the  rotatory  motion  in  the 
stirrers,  for  working  pulverised  manures,  &c.,  down  from 
the  supply-box  to  the  cups,  which  originated  with  this 
gentleman,  was  shown  in  several  implements  exhibited 
in  the  yaid;  but  owing  to  its  generally  doing  more  than 
is  wanted,  and  forcing  the  material  out  of  the  box  faster 
than  the  cups  can  remove  it,  Mr.  Hornsby  has  ceased  to 
use  it.  If  some  simple  meiins  could  be  adopted  for  putting 
this  apparatus  easily  and  quickly  out  of  gear  at  pleasure, 
as  the  machine  proceeds,  we  think  it  would  still 
be  a  useful  attachment  to  the  Manure  Drill. — Mr. 
Kewberry,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  exiiibited  his 
4-wlitel  Dibbling  Machine  again.  The  efficiency  of  this 
implement  Ims  been  amply  demonstrated  during  the  two 
seasons  of  Wlieai-sowing  in  which  it  has  been  tried.  A 
very  favourable  repoi  t  by  several  practical  farmers  was 
given  of  this  macliine  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal.  A  field  of  Wheat  near  the  trial  ground  had 
been  sown  by  this  machine,  and  was  luoking  well. — Mr. 
B'trnes's  Dmp  Drill,  manufactured  at  Nether  Wallop, 
Hants,  was  constructed  on  a  new  principle.  The  inter- 
mittent nature  of  the  delivery  from  this  machine,  both  of 
the  manure  and  setd,  which  constitutes  its  chnr-cter  as  a 
drop  drill,  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of 
tin  cups,  fastened  at  intervals  of  9  inches  on  a  revolving 
strap  ;  these  revolve  in  front  of  e.ich  coulter,  each  ■  f  the 
cups  receiving  a  portion  of  the  manure  and  seed  supplied 
from  their  respective  boxes,  and  descending,  deposit 
their  contents  in  succession  on  theground  as  the  machine 
proceeds;  the  motion  of  these  straps  being  ihe  same  as 


*  "The  Judges  have  set  on  toot  inqniiies  relative  to  ihe  ori 
gin  i'(  Tiiaiiure-diills  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  hut  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  establishiu^  the  historical  dates  to  tlicir  satis- 
faction." 


that  of  the  rim  of  the  drill  wheels,  the  seed  is  deposited 
at  intervals  of  9  inches  in  the  rows,  that  being  the  distance 
of  the  cups  from  one  another  on  the  strap. — A  Seed- 
Depositing  or  Planting  Machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Vingo,  of  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  another  which  had 
been  previously  exhibited  at  Bristol,  acted  on  a  principle 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  seed-bos  was 
double,  consisting  of  a  fixed  plate  pierced  at  regular 
intervals,  and  a  moveable  one,  also  regularly  fixed.  The 
seed,  it  is  evident,  could  only  drop  out  of  the  box  when 
these  holes  coincided  ;  and  by  an  arrangement,  the  motion 
of  ilie  under  plate  was  regulated,  so  that  this  correspond- 
ence of  the  holes  took  place  at  regular  intervals  of  time, 
producing  an  effect,  in  fact,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  drop  drill.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  motion  of  the 
under  plate  was  a  circular  one,  and  ia  the  other  it  had  a 
reciprocating  sliding  motion. 

Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machine. — Many 
threshing  machines  were  exhibited  by  different  makers, 
and  a  great  variety  of  horse  engines  also,  for  connecting 
horse-power  with  them.  In  one  of  these  a  screw  pro- 
peller was  used  for  converting  the  horizontal  rotatory 
motion  of  the  horses  into  the  vertical  rotatory  motion  of 
the  shaft  connecting  with  the  machine,  i.  e.  the  spur 
wheel  on  the  vertical  axle  around  which  the  horses  walked 
was  toothed  obliquely  into  a  worm  on  the  aforesaid  shaft. 
This  simple  arrangement  was  stated,  though  obviously 
erroneously,  to  lessen  the  power  required  to  work  the 
machine;  the  loss  of  power  by  it  from  friction  must  be 
very  great. — A  threshing  machine  on  a  new  principle, 
invented  by  Messrs.  Clyburn  and  Parsons,  was  exhibited 
by  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  cpne  or 
beater,  inclosed  in  an  outer  fixed  concave  case.  The 
outer  case  is  open  work.  The  Corn  is  fed  in  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  concave  case,  and  (by  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  between  the  large  and  small  end  of  the 
revolving  cone  or  beater)  the  straw  is  carried  rapidly  to 
the  larger  end  and  discharged.  The  grain,  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ear,  is  thrown  through  the  trellis  or  open 
work,  so  that  a  complete  separation  takes  place.  The 
wind  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  beater  is  brought 
to  operate  upon  the  threshed  grain,  and  blows  out 
the  greater  portion  of  chaff;  thus,  at  one  operation, 
the  threshing  and  first  winnowing  is  performed. — 
Mr.  Hornsby,  of  Grantham,  exhibited  a  Winnowing 
MachinCf  to  which  was  attached  an  admirable  feed  ap- 
paratus, capable  of  taking  in  and  delivering  regularly 
Grain  and  Chaff  in  the  roughest  condition.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  peculiarly  toothed  roller,  working  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hopper.  It  is  capable  of  chaffing  Corn  as  it 
comes  from  the  threshing  machine,  and  dressing  the 
same. — A  Winnowing  Maching,  on  an  entirely  original 
principle,  demonstrating  much  ingenuity,  was  exhibited 
by  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  invented 
by  Mr.  Clyburn,  The  current  of  air  was  driven  by 
means  of  an  arrangement  somewhat  like  the  arm  of  a 
windmill,  only  that  the  radial  arms  of  which  it  con- 
sisted were  much  more  numerous,  and  twisted  further 
round,  so  that,  revolving  as  they  did  in  a  vertical  plane, 
tlie  air  was  c;iught  by  them  at  an  angle,  and  propelled 
forward.  A  current  of  air,  of  a  section  equ^il  to  the 
surtace  of  this  arrangement  of  fans,  was  thus  produced, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,  a  riddle,  having  a  lateral  oscil- 
latory motion  was  placed  ;  the  Corn  fell  on  this  from  a 
hopper  above  ;  the  straw  was  separated  and  some  of 
the  Chaff  blo^n  off.  All  that  passed  the  riddle  was 
then  collected  in  a  very  shallow  hopper  below  the  riddle, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  it  was  again  delivered  up  in  a 
thin  stream  to  the  influence  of  the  current  of  air.  The  dou- 
ble action  of  this  current  of  air  proved  etScientas  a  Win- 
nowing Machine. — A  simple  audapparently  efficient  Bar- 
ley Hummeler,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Cooch,  of  Harlston,  near  Northamp- 
ton. To  this  implement  was  attached  an  endless  chain 
of  feeding  buckets,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  grain 
from  the  floor,  and  throwing  it  into  tlie  machine — a 
useful  attachment;  for  the  efficiency  of  implements  of 
this  class  depends  much  upon  the  regularity  with  which 
they  are  fed. 

C^KE-CUUSHERS,     TuRNIP     AND     ChAFF-CuTTERS, 

&c. — The  Society's  Prize  of  5/.  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
Hornsby,  for  the  best  Cake-crusher.  Instead  of  having 
rollers  with  toothed  surfaces,  presenting  the  appearance, 
in  fact,  of  a  series  of  toothed  wheels,  strung,  at  short  in- 
tervals, on  a  common  axis,  Mr.  Hornby  covers  his 
rollers  with  a  series  of  pointed  teeth,  or  short  pinnacles 
of  case-hardened  metal,  the  teeth  on  one  roller  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  intervals  between  those  on 
the  oiber. — A  good  Corn-crusher  was  exhibited  by  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  which  differed  from  other  machines  in 
being  grooved  neither  in  a  line  with  the  axis  nor  spirally. 
It  has  a  large  and  small  roller,  with  a  series  of  grooves 
turned  in  each  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and  fitting  each  other, 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  V  penetrating  the  grain;  while 
the  velocity  of  the  grooves  varying,  produce  a  grinding 
motion. — Mr.  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  exhibited  his 
simple  and  efficient  Turnip-cutter  again,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  Prize  of  5/.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  an  implement  which  shall 
excel  this  in  all  the  points  which  constitute  the  excellence 
of  an  agricultural  implement,  viz.  cheapness,  simplicity, 
and  efficiency.  One  of  the  best  attempts  is  that  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  knives  which  cut  the 
different  sides  of  the  pieces  as  they  come  from  the 
machine  are  detached  from  one  another.  In  one  of  the 
implements  of  this  class  exhibiten  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
a  cross-cutting  apparatus  was  attached,  which  shortened 
the  finger-bhaped  pieces,  in  which  the  Turnip  is 
.  delivered,  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a  half  long. — The 
I  Society's  Prize  of  10/.  and  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 


to  the  Earl  of  Du:;ie,  for  his  Lordship's  Chaff-cutter. 
This  implement  differs  from  all  others  of  this  class  in 
wanting  that  interraiUance  which  characterises  the  cut- 
ting operation  of  all  other  cliaff-cutters.  The  cutters 
consist  of  thin  blades  or  knives  with  serrated  edges, 
coiled  spirally  round  a  cylinder,  thus  insuring  a  conti- 
nuous drawing  cut,  and  requiring  less  power  to  cut  a 
given  quantity  of  material.  From  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  cutters,  the  inconvenience  and  delay  attend- 
ant upon  removing  them  for  the  purposes  of  sharpening 
is  avoided  ;  this  is  done  by  turning  the  cylinder  the  back 
way  round,  and  advancing  an  emery  grinder  towards  the 
cutters.  A  simple  method  is  also  adopted  for  changing 
the  length  of  cut,  which  is  done  by  shifting  the  strap 
from  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another  ;  there  are  three  pair  ; 
thus,  when  the  str^ip  is  upon  the  large  pulley  on  the  axis 
of  the  cutting  cyHnder,  and  the  small  one  on  the  shaft 
that  drives  the  feed-rollers,  it  will  cut  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  shorter  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
every  otlier  pair  of  pulleys. — A  Chaff-cutter  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barrett  and  Esall  of  Reading,  possessed  a  very 
simple  mode  of  regulating  the  length  of  the  cut  at  the 
will  of  the  workman.  The  length  of  cut  depends  upon 
the  relation  between  the  rapidity  with  which  the  knives 
are  made  to  revolve,  and  that  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
material  to  be  cut  is  passed  through  the  bos.  Now 
these  two  motions  in  all  chaff-cutters  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  wheel  and  pinion,  &c.,  and  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  some  simple  and  easy  means  of  varying 
this  connection  so  that  the  one  motion,  that  of  the 
knives,  being  constsnt,  the  other,  that  of  the  material  to 
be  cut,  may  vary.  This  is  effected  in  the  instance  before 
us  by  means  of  a  disc  on  the  axis  of  one  of  the  feeding- 
rollers,  on  the  face  of  which,  in  radial  lines  or  nearly 
so,  several  series  of  tappets  or  teeth  are  arranged  in 
circles  about  the  centre  of  revolution.  A  shaft 
whose  motion  depends  on  that  of  the  knives,  revolves  in 
front  of  this  disc,  and  by  means  of  a  moveable  pinion 
working  into  the  aforesaid  tappets,  communicates  its  own 
motion  to  it.  If  this  pinion  work  into  one  of  the  outer 
circles,  the  angular  motion  of  the  disc,  and  therefore 
that  of  the  feeding-rollers,  will  be  slow,  and  the  chaff  cut 
will  he  fine  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  works  into  one  of  the 
inner  circles,  the  chaff  cut  will  he  coarse.  This  important 
point,  the  length  of  the  chaff,  can  also  be  regulated  in 
another  way.  Suppose  a  toothed  wheel  be  substituted 
in  the  stead  of  this  disc,  and  in  place  of  the  pinion,  a 
moveable  worm  be  slipped  on  the  aforesaid  shaft ;  several 
worms  for  working  thus  into  the  wheel  may  he  employed, 
according  to  the  coarseness  of  chaff  required,  one  taking 
one  tooth,  another  two  teeth  of  the  wheel  at  a  time,  and 
so  on.  The  motion  of  the  shaft  being  constant,  that  of 
the  disc  will  thus  vary,  and,  as  before,  our  object  will 
have  been  attained.  This  mode  of  working  chaff  ma- 
chines was  exhibited  by  several  makers  in  the  yard.  We 
single  out  one,  Mr.Ward's.of  Stratford-on-Avon,  because 
of  several  other  peculiarities  in  the  machine  he  exhibited. 
One  of  them  consisted  in  a  beautiful  arrangement  by 
which  the  feeding-rollers  were  stopped  while  the  cut  of 
the  machine  was  being  made.  It  is  evident  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  worm,  in  communicating  a  motion  to  the 
disc,  into  which  it  works,  and  thereby  to  the  teeding-rol- 
lers,  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  its  thread  to  the  axis  of 
the  shatt  on  which  it  is  wound.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  worm  is  of  such  a  form,  that  its  action  in  causing  the 
disc  to  revolve  ceai^es  during  a  portion  of  its  revolution. 
Two  cuts  being  made  during  one  of  its  revolutions,  the 
thread  of  the  worm  in  the  course  of  one  circle  round 
the  shaft  on  which  it  is  wound  is  at  two  places  oblique 
to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  there  producing  motion  in  the 
feeding-rollers,  and  twice  at  right  angles  to  it,  there 
ceasing  to  produce  motion  ;  it  is  at  the  two  portions  of 
the  revi  lution,  when  the  leeding-rollers  are  thus  at  rest, 
that  the  cuts  are  made.  Mr.  Ward's  Chaff-machine  is 
named  "  Guillotine,*'  from  the  nature  of  the  cut  which  it 
makes  ;  the  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows  :— 
By  means  of  a  crank  on  the  fly-wheel  axle,  a  reciprocating 
vertical  motion  is  given  to  a  framework,  which  acts  in 
slides  in  front  of  and  across  the  feed-box.  In  this  frame- 
work, a  two-edged  knife,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
30  deg.,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane.  This  knife  cuts 
off  In  its  descent  and  ascent — its  two  edges  coming  into 
play  alternately — the  material  protruded  from  the  box 
between  its  motions.  We  have  mentioned  three  modes 
of  regulating  the  cut  of  chaff-machines. — A  very  simple 
arrangement,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  second 
kind,  was  shown  in  a  machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gar- 
dener, of  Banbury,  Oxon.  This  implement  had  three 
knives,  two  of  which  were  in  action  at  once  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  simple  arrangement  on  thi-'  principle,  the 
feeding-rollers  stopped  while  each  cut  was  being  made. — 
A  good  Chaff-cutter,  marked  B,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich.  It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and 
combines  the  best  points  of  Messrs.  Ransome's  former 
machines,  with  some  important  improvements  on  them. 
These  improvements  consist  in  the  facilities  for  changing 
the  length  of  the  cut  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  and  of 
further  varying  the  lengths  by  shifting  one  knife  without 
detaching  it,  thus  doubling  the  length  of  each  change. 
The  rollers  vary  in  distance,  according  to  the  feed  ;  and, 
from  their  spiral  form,  they  draw  it  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
motion.  The  presser-platehas  a  peculiar  motion  on  the 
axis  of  the  upper  roller,  so  that  whether  the  feed  be  thick 
or  thin,  a  sufficient  pressure  is  always  applied  ;  and  thus 
the  cut  is  made  clean  without  drawing  the  short  straws- 
Two  horses  will  work  it  well,  and  may  be  estimated  to 
cut  10  cwt.  of  straw  per  hour  into  half-inch  lengths. 

Other  Implements. — Mr.  Grant,  of  Stamford  ex- 
hibited his  excellent  tlorse  Hake,  which  has  gained 
prizes  at  many  Agricultural  Shows,  and  is  now  pretty 
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well   known.     As  an  implement  of  this  kind  we  must 
BoentioQ   the  Corn   Gatherer  eAhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Ransome  ;  it  coosisrs  of  three  large  rakes,  each  attached 
to  a  common  axle,  and  iis  each  becomes  filled,  a  simple 
act  on  the  part  of  the  driver  releases  it  from  its  rigid  po- 
sition, and  another  takes  its  place.     Im|)lement8  hitherto 
made  fur  the  above  purpose  have  been  difficult  to  unloatl, 
even  with  the  application  of  great  strength  to  lift  them 
over  the  gathered  heaps.      The  gat'ierer  leaves  its  load 
at  the  will  of  the  driver  without  being  lifted  up,  and  with- 
out disturbing  the  heap  it  gathers  togetlier  ;  while  one  of 
a  treble    row  of  tines    alternaiely  begin    to  gather   the 
swathe,  when   the  previous  working  tines  have  finished 
their  heap,  the  size  of  which  is  regulated  as  required  for 
one  or  two  fork's  full.     The  implement  now  exhibited  is 
lor  one  swathe  uC  a  time,  the  liorse  walking  by  the  side 
of  the    swathe.       For  light  Corn    in    l^rge  fields,    the 
gatherer  is  made  for  two  swathes  at  a  time,  aud  for  very 
light  land  Corn  may  rake  all  the  land  (except  where  the 
row  is  left),  clean  at  the  same  time.  The  principle  upon 
which  it  acts  is  applied  to   horse-drag   rakes,  and   by 
which  much  larger   rows  are  got  together  than  can  be 
done  by  lilting  up  the  rake,  and  thus  save  much  time  in 
getting  up    rakiags. — The  Society's   prize  of  30/.    was 
awarded    to   Messrs.    Ransome,  for  a  neat  and  concise 
arrangement  of   three  important  implements,  viz.  Chai!- 
cutter,    Benn-mill,    and    Mill   for  bruising  other  Grain  ; 
these  are  all  driv.en  by  one  and  the  same  horse-power,  and 
are  situated  within  the  circle  described  by  the  horse  in  its 
revolution. — Mr.Ciosskill  exhibited  his  well-known  Clod- 
crusher,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  implements  of  the 
kind;  it  possesses  the  advantage,  which  the  inventor  has 
patented,  of  having  every  toothed  wheel — of  a  series  of 
which  it   in   fact  consists — slipped  loosely  on  a  circular 
axle.     Each  revolves  in  any  case  which  requires  it,  inde- 
pendently of  the   others,  and  this  not  only  diminishes 
the  draught  of  the  implement  but  makes  it  more  efficient 
and  easily  turned  at   the  land  ends. — Many  Waggons, 
Carts,  Harvest-carts,  &c.,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Strat- 
ton    of   Bristol,  and    Mr.   Crosskill  of  Beverk-y. — The 
Society's    Prize  of    15/,  and  Silver^Medal  for  the  best 
Wa^'gon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coombes  of  Shipton,  near 
Eurford,   Oxon.     It  consisted  of    two   parts,  either  of 
which  mightbe  taken  apart  and  used  as  a  cart ;  as  both 
ends  of  the  Waggon   were  alike,  and  shafts  could   be 
slipped  in  at  either  end. — An  excellent  Churn,  to  which 
a  prize    of   10/.    was   awarded,    was    exhibited   by    Mr. 
Harkes    of    Mere,    near    Knutsford,    Cheshire.       This, 
which  is    an    uj)right   cylinder,  contains   within  it  two 
frameworks  of  beaters  revolving  on  the   same  upright 
shaft,  one  within   the  other,    but  by  means    of   a  very 
simple  arrangement  of  bevil  wheels,  above  the  imple- 
ment, they  are  made'to  move  in  contrary  directions,  thus 
producing  a  most  perfect  commixture  and  agitation   of 
any  fluid  in  the   barrel. — A   great   variety    of  WeJ^'hing 
Machines   were  exhibited    by   Messrs.  James    of   Fisli- 
str^tt  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Cott'am  and  Hallenof  Winsley- 
street,  London. — A  variety  of  Drainiog-tild  Machines, 
of  various   sizes    and     prices    were  exhibited   l^y    Mr. 
Etheridge,  of  11,  Furnival's  Inn,  London. — A  Draining- 
tile  machine  on  Etheridge's   principle,    possessing   two 
cylinders  for  holding  clay,  so    that   one   could    be   fill- 
ing  while    the   other   was   at   work,  was    exhibited    by 
Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading. — A  simple  Level, 
to  he  used  in  drair.ing  operations,  WdS  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  of  Southampton  ;  who  also  exliibittd  his 
Model  Map  in   relief,  of  an  estate,  shown  at  Derby  last 
year.     The  principle  of  this  Level  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  vertical  line  from  the  angle  of  an  upright  isosceles 
triangle,  the  extremities  of  whost-  sides  rest  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  will  bisect  the  angle  contained  by  those 
aidetf,  and  any  lowering  of  one  leg  will  be  attended  by  a 
corresponding  displacement  of  the  vertical   line.     The 
implement  is  thus  in  form  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  legs 
of  which  are  fixed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  5  feet, 
by  means  of  a  cross-bar.     From  the  apex  is  suspended  a 
plumb,  and  in  one  leg  there  is  fixed  a  sliding-sight  and 
vernier,  while  on  the  other  there  are  cross- hairs.     To 
use  this  instroment  a  person  has  only  to  send  forward, 
to  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  bring  out   the  drain, 
a  stick  with  a  paper  fixed  in  it  the  exact  height  of  the 
line  of  sight  in  the  instrument  from  the  ground   level; 
be  then,  with  the  instrument  adjusted  by  the  jilumb  to  a 
true  level,  raises  or  depresses  the  siiding-sight  in  one 
leg  until  the  cross-hairs  in  the  other  cut  the  paper  in  the 
stick.     From  the  vernier  he  will  read   the  rise  or  fall 
(per  0  feet)  which   will  enable  him  to   set  the  hhifting 
limb  to  a  corresponding  division  in  the  index  on  the  bar,  to 
which  the  worki/j'.'n  will  afterwards  work  the  plumb  line. — 
An  excellent  self-recording  Dynamometer,  was  exhibited 
by  the  Earl  of  l^ucie,  inventel    and    manufactured  by 
Mr.  Clyburn,  DurslL-y,  GloureHlershire.  This  instrument 
records  on  a  roll  of  paper  the  dislance  which  the  plough 
or  other  implement    may    hjive    passed    over,    and   the 
weight  necessary   to  draw  it   through  all  its  variatjonn, 
tt  conftiitts  of  a  right  and  left-hand  spiral  spring,  plai-ed 
one  within   the  other,  to  economise  room.     When  the 
power   in  applied,    the   ^pringn    arc  compressed,  which 
give*  motion  to  a  rack  and  pinion  tlmt  has  a  pulley  fixi;d 
on  the  xame   spindle;  thiH  pulley   has  a  chjin  parsing 
round  it  which  given  motion    to  a  pencil  and   pointer, 
the  pencil  aciiog  upon  a  roll  of  pupcr,  c»ch  divlttion    in 
the  length  of  which  in  twenty. five  yards  of  ground  pusstd 
over,  and  each  division  in  the  width  Ih    112   pound/i  of 
force  applied  to  the  inslrument ;  this  paper  luis  motion 
given  to  it  from   a  pair  of  wheel*  which    roil   upon  the 
ground,  while  the  pencil  in  moved   backw.ird  and    for- 
ward accordint;  to  the  power  applied,   thun  drawing  a 
une  on  the  paper,  bhowinK  the  draug!:t  an-l  th.-  distance 
pasud  ovcf.     Jiis  impogiiblc  lo  suppose  but  that  in  the 


foregoing  report  of  ihe  implement  Show  of  Southampton, 
drawn  up  from  a  necessarily  hurried  examination,  many 
valuuble  implements  have  been  overlooked.  Should  this 
h^ve  been  the  case  with  anvthing  possessing  good  claim 
to  be  classed  as  a  new  implement,  we  shall  be  hippy  to 
correct  our  error,  on  being  supplied  with  the  means  of 
doing  so. 

Trial  of  Implements. — Towards  noon  on  Tuesday 
those  who  had  congregnted  in  such  numbeis  at  the 
Implement  yard,  began  to  move  oft"  towards  Swathling 
fai-m,  on  the.  Winciicster-road,  where  ground  had  been 
secured  for  the  trial  of  implements.  This  was  not  so 
much  for  the  ioformation  of  the  Judges,  who  had  already 
determined  on  the  merits  of  the  implements  from  a 
private  trial  of  them  on  the  previous  day.  as  for  that  of 
purchasers  and  others  anxious  to  juf'ge  for  themselves 
in  the  mutter.  On  reaching  the  ground,  we  found  it 
extremely  hard  from  the  elTects  of  the  weather — unfit 
indeed  to  show  ttie  action  of  most  implements.  Various 
dri]ling-ma<;hines,  cultivators,  harrows,  rollers,  horse- 
hoes,  &c.,  were  tried  in  an  adjoining  field  after  the 
ploughing  was  over  ;  some  of  them  performed  their  work 
excellently  well.  Crosskill  s  clod-crusher — tlie  land  was 
Justin  condition  for  it — proved  a  most  efficient  implement. 
W  e  shttU  not,  however,  describe  tliis  part  of  the  trial,  the 
more,  because  owing  to  the  great  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, very  little  information  could  be  gathered  from  an 
inspection  of  the  work.  In  the  other  field  16  ploughs 
had  started  work;  they  were  arranged  as  follows  : — 


CnARACTER    OF  ImPLEMBNT, 


Two-wheet  Iron  Plough 
One-wheel  Plough 

Swing  Plough 


American  Plough  (Swing)  1 

5  lEagle  Swine- Plough       .       i 

6  ;Two-wheel  Plough,  W.S. 

7  One-wheel  PloiiKh 
Wiieel  Plough,  J.  H.      . 
Ditto,  Ransome's,  Y.D. 

Ditto        Ditto 

Smart's  Turn-rest  Plough 

One-wUeel  Plough 

Lowcock's  Patent  Turn-rest 
Wheel  Ploiigli,  Y.M. 

Ditto,  Y.O 

Oittn.  Y.r> 


Name  of  Exhibitors. 


Mr,  Hill,  Brierly,  Dudley. 

Messrs.  Tasker  and  Eowle, 
Andovei'. 

Mr.  Clyburn,  Uley,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Messrs.  Hughes,  Norse,  and 
Mason. 

Messrs.Saunders  &\Villiams, 
Bedford. 

Mr.  Clark,  Romsey. 

Mr.  Howard,  Bedford. 

Messrs.  Sims  and  Brown, 
Tnllard  Royal,  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Howard,  Bedford. 

Mr.  Simmons,  Sittiogbourue. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exull, 
[Leading. 

Messrs.  Ransomej  Ipswich. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


When  the  skilfulness  of  ploughmen  varies  much,  the 
performance  of  ploughs  is  not  a  perfectly  accurate  test 
of  their  efficiency  ;  and  in  this  case  the  land  was  extremely 
hard  ;  the  exhibition  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
fairly  testing  the  implements  tried.  We  find,  however, 
from  notes  taken  before  ascertaining,  except  in  one 
instance,  the  names  of  the  implements,  that  their  work 
was  classifiable  as  follows  in  point  of  excellence  ;  the 
figures  refer  to  the  above  list  :— 

I.  Nos.  6  and  10. 

II.  Nos.  7,  12,  13,  and  16. 
Til.  N()b.  1,  2,  8,  9,  II,  1-i,  and  15. 
IV.  No.  3. 

V.  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  wheel  ploughs  exhibited  greatly  superioi-  work  to 
the  swing  plough.  There  was  much  less  difference  be- 
tween I.  Mnd  il.,  and  II.  and  III.  than  there  was  between 
III.  and  IV.,  and  IV.  and  V.     The  performance  of  No. 

3  was  very  poor  compared  with,  the  others,  and  that  of 

4  and  5  was  wretchedly  bad.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  close  by  the  trial  ground  a  field  had  been 
laid  out  in  plots,  each  of  which  exhibited  the  effects  of 
some  particular  manure  on  Rye-grass.  The  weather  had 
been  greatly  against  the  triul,  so  that  very  little  difference 
was  apparent  amongst  them.,  That  on  which  nitrate  of 
pota&h  liiid  been  applied  appeared  to  be  of  the  darkest 
colour  ;  that  on  which  oil-cake  had  been  spread  appeared 
to  be  rather  the  best  of  the  number  ;  while  the  plot  to 
which  larm-yard  manure  had  been  applied,  differed  from 
all  the  others  in  the  number  of  weeds,  Chiefly  Thistles, 
with  which  it  was  covered  ;  thus  singularly  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Bernay's  remarks  in  a  late  Gazelle,  on 
the  inability  of  fermentation  in  manure  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  seeds  contained  in  it. 

On  Wednesday,  at  5  p.m.,  the  Council  dinner  took 
place  at  the  Victoria  Archery  Room.  Nearly  400  gentle- 
men sat  down.  Lord  Spencer,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  many  noblemen  among  its 
chief  supporters  were  on  the  platform. 

After  the  usual  lojal  toasts,  which  were  most  heartily 
received,  Lord  Spencer  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  been  over  the  implement  and  cattle  yard  that 
morning,  though  unable  to  be  at  the  dinner,  and  with 
reference  to  the  latter  place,  he  had  to  apologise  for 
having  broken  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  his  Royal 
Highness  having  gone  through  the  yard  while  the  Judges 
were  still  at  work  inspecting  the  animals,  this  being  in 
direct  contravention  of  a  jiositive  rule.  This  cx]jlana- 
tioM  was  received  with  loud  cht-'crs.  The  next  toast, 
"  The  Professors  of  Science,"  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Ashburton,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
connexion  between  science  and  farming,  or  rather  on  the 
union  of  intellect  and  manual  labour  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  useful  nuKihinoi,  slated  that  tvvo,  the 
earliest  in  use,  and  thone  on  which  most  labour  and 
thought  had  been  expended — the  ship,  and  the  plough — 
were  precinely  those  about  tho  proper  form  of  whicii  we 
still  remain  in  most  doubt.  In  returning  thanks  (or  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  this  toast  was  received,  Vr. 
liuckhtnd  entered  itilo  conniderablc  detail  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  IlarnpHhire  District  of  improvement. 
He  Bald  that  many  thousand  ucrcu  of  it  were  l)tug  in  a 


worthless  condition — equally  so  with  that  of  the  barren 
mountain  heaths  of  centrnl  and  northern  England — but  i 
that  the  insuperable  difficulty  in  thr  wHy  of  the  improve-  ' 
ment  of  these,  viz.,  want  of  a  good  climate,  did  not  exist 
in  the  way  of  Hampaliire  improvers.  The  course  of 
improvement  to  be  followed  by  them,  consists  in  carrying 
clay  to  the  sandy  soils,  and  chalk  after  drainage  upon 
clayey  soils;  botli  of  these  materials  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  Hampshire  farmer.  The  expense  is  from  5/.  to 
10/.  per  acre,  but  the  improvement  is  certain  aud  per- 
manent— it  will  last  for  ever — no  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  can  destroy  it.  Instances  of  this  are 
frequent.  Portions  of  Bagshot  Ht-atli  and  Ascot  Heath 
have  thus  been  converted  into  fertile  land,  and  a  case 
was  mentioned  of  land  in  Ireland  formeily  worth  5s.  an 
acre,  now  yielding,  in  const^quence  of  this  treatment, 
large  crops  of  good  Hay.  Dr.  Bucklaod  tlien  referred 
to  guano,  a  natural  manure  existing  in  beds  of  such 
enormous  thickness  in  many  tropical  islands,  that  to 
speak  of  it,  fairly  came  within  his  piovince  as  a  geolo- 
gist. He  spoke  of  the  apparent  failure  of  that  and  most 
other  concentrated  manures  this  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  dry  weather,  and  advised  agricuUurists  to  let  all 
their  this  ye^ir  experiments  go  for  nothing,  and  not  be 
deterred  from  trying  guano  largely  next  year,  when  it 
would  certainly  be  much  cheaper,  as  upwards  of  60.000 
tons  of  shipping  were  already  at  sea  in  that  trade. — Tlie 
award  of  premiums  for  cattle,  &c.,  was  then  read  by 
Lord  Spencer.  We  give  it  below  entire,  although  the 
award  for  horses  was  not  read  on  that  occasion,  as,  stal- 
lions being  removed  from  the  yard  every  night,  would  of 
course  not  be  brought  back  again  for  exhibition  on  the 
Thursday,  if  it  became  known  to  whom  the  prizes  had 
been  awarded. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 
Prizes  for  Jmpruving  the  Breed  of  Cattle,  1814. 

SH'1KT-Hi)BN3. 

Class  1 — Tothe  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1S42,  Thirfi/  Sous.,  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Cooper,  of  Bonkwood,  'Ihaigaiton,  Soathwc-ll,  Nolts,  for 
his  Short-horned  Bull,  3  yeais,  ]  montli,  and  13  days  old, 
bred  by  himself. 
To  the  owner  of  the  2d  best  diito  ditto,  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hayter,  M.P.,  of  Wells,  Somerset,  for  his  Sliort- 
horned  Bull,  2  years  and  ID  monttis  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Uns- 
worth,  of  Blackrod,  Lancaster. 

2.  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  Bail,  calved  since  the  Istofjan., 
1812,  and  more  than  one  year  old,   Twenty  Si*i'v.,'  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Foulds,  of  Kirklington,  near  Southwell,  N-otts,(. 
for  his  Short-hurned  Bull,  2  ycdrs,  3   month^^,    and  22  days 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Milward,  of  Hexgrove  Park,  Southvpell. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  ttie  best  Cow  in  milk,  Fifteen  Soos,, 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerhy,  Cattenck,  York- 
sliirii,  for  his  Short-horned  Cow,  3  year.s,  2  mouths,  and 
5  days  old,  bred  by  himself, 

■i.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in  calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
3  years  old.  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  Cliatswortli,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  for  his 
Short. horned  Heifer,  2  years  and  5  inotiths  old,  bred  by 
Mr.  Watsi'u,  of  VValkeringhani,  Ba.wtry,  Yorkshire. 

5.  To  the  owner  ot  the  best  Yearling  Heifer,  Ten  Sous., 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire,  for  his  Short-hurtied  yearling-  Heifer,  1  year, 
2  months,  and  3  weeks  old,  bred  by  himself. 
Herekords. 
Class  1. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  o{  Ja.nrxa.ry,  I8i2,  Thirti/  iiuvs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Perry,  of  Monkland,  Leominster,  for  his  Hereford  Ball,- 
2  years,  7  month-^,  and  as  days  old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  the  owner  of  the  2d  best  ditto  ditto,  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded 
toMr.  G  Brown,  of  Avebury,  Wilts,  for  his  Heteiord  Bull, 
2  years  and  7  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

2.  To  tlic  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1842,  and  more  than  one  year  vM,  Tiventi/ Sovs.,  Rwnrded 
lo  Mr.  J.  N.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland,  near  Leominster, 
Herefurd,  for  Ms  Hereford  Bull,  1  year,  8  mouths,  3  weeks, 
and  4  days  old,  bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk,  Fz/^ecji  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  Mr,  G.  Drake,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  East  Tytherley, 
Stockhridge,  Hants,  for  his  pure  Hereford  Cow,  8  years 
and  10  nioiitlis  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Price,  of  Pool  House, 
Upton-on-Severn.  . 

4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old,  F;/(ee«  &oi.'s.,  awarded  to  Mr,  J.  N.  Carpenter, 
of  E^rdibland,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  fur  his 
Hereford  In-calf  Heifer,  2  years,  8  months,  and  lb  days 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer,  Ten  Sous., 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Burton,  near  Worcester,  for 
his  Herefoid  Yearling  Heifer,  1  year  ands  months  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  C.  Walker,  of  Sutton. 

DblVONS. 

Class  l.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1842,  Thirty  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  for  his  Devon  Bull,  2  years 
ands  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 
To  the  owner  cf  the  second  best  ditto  ditto.  Fifteen  Soos., 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thtjmas  Nurcombc.of  Hopcuttl'ai""!,  Mine- 
heail,  Somerset,  for  his  pure  Devon  Bull,  -1  yeais  aud  9 
monthH  old,  bred  by  hirqself. 

2.  'I'o  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calvod  since  tlie  1st  of  Jan., 
1842,  anil  more, than  one  year  old.  Twenty  Sous.,  awarded  to 
Mr,  T.  Reynolds,  of  Iladdnn  Court,  Thovcrton,  Exeter,  for 
his  pure  North  Devon  Bull,  2  years  and  5  mouLhs  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  of  Lifton,  Devon. 

3.  To  the  owner  o(  the  best  cow  in  milk.  Fifteen  Sovs., 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Turner,  of  Burtou,  Exeter,  for. his  Devon 
Cow,  (i  years  aiul  two  months  old. 

■1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old.  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Turner,  of 
Barton,  near  Exeter,  lor  his  Devon  in-calf  lloifer,  2  years 
and  2  months  old. 

5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer,  Ten  Sovs., 
awarded  to  Mr.  Janfcs  Hole,  of  Knowlc,  near  Dun.ster, 
SonierHct,  for  Ills  Devon  Yearling  Hciter,  I  year,  7  months, 
aud  2  (lays  olil,  bred  by  himself. 

Catti.k  vv  tuio  Channkl  IfiLAMns  Hrkicd. 
Clabs  I.  To  the  owner  of  the  beat  Bull  calved  previously  to  tho 
iHtnf  Jan,,  I8i:i,   Fifteen  Sous.,  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  G. 
Phillips,  of  EllngVicitragJ,   Southiuniit-m,  lor  his  CImnriel 
hhutii  Bui),  2  yeftrsiuid'i  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

2.  To  the  owner  of  tho  I. est  Bull  calved  shicu  tho  ist  oi  Jan., 
181ft,  and  more  than  ono  year  old,  Ten  A'ocAf,,  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gatcr,  of  West  End;  Soutliaini)trm,  for  his 
Chimncl  Island  Bull,  2  yearn  and  0  weeks  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  (ilhbt,  (if  iichenor,  Sust-ex. 

3  To  the  owner  of  the  hi-HtCow  In  milk, 'iV?*  Situs.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Rohin,  of  Petit  Mlnufjc,  Ht.  Ileller,  Jerney,  for 
liiH  pure  Jcrficy  Cow,  2  yenra  and  6  months  old,  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  Hocqnurd,  of  Granville,  Jerncy. 

4.  To  lliu  owKcr  of  the  bent  In-oalf  mdlcr,  not  exceeding  two 
years  olii,  Ten  auvs.,  no  eonipitiliun. 
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5,  To  the  ownrr  of  the  bpst  Vearlinp  Heifer,  Seen  Sous., 
awnrclcd  to  Mr.  John  Hnme,  of  Beau  llepard,  St.  Helier. 
Jersey,    for    his     pure    Jersey    vearlinp     Hoifer,     1    year, 

1  month,   and  10  days  old,  bred  by  Major  Bridgeham,  of 
St.  Laurens.  Jersey. 

CATTr.R  OF  ANY  BREED,  OR  CROSS; 
Not  quiilificd  lo  romprfe  in  the  fiire^'oifig  clnsaes. 
Class  I. — To  the  owt  er  of  the  hest  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the    1st  of  January,  184-2.  Thirty  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr,  W. 
Brine,    of  Tolijudtlle,    near   Dotc-ester,    for  liis  pure  lonj;- 
horned  Bull,  4  years  and  5  monthsold,  hred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tliomas  Wyatt.  of  HanweH  Park,  near  Banbury. 
To  tlie  owner  of  the  .second  best  ditto,  Fifteen  Sors.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Jenner.  of  Cowdray  Park  rarm,  Petwurlti, 
Sussex,  for  his  pure  Sussex  Bull,  3  years  and  4  months  old, 
bred  by  himself. 

2.  'J'o  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1842,  and  niore  than  one  year  old,  Twciitii  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Dnwden,  of  Mitcheldever,  Andover  Road, 
Hants,  for  his  Herefnrd  and   Durham   Bull,  2   years  and 

2  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk.  Fifteen  Sors-, 
awarded  to  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grmiire, 
Hinckley,  Leicester.shire,  for  his  pure  Leicester  or  Inng- 
liorncdCow,  III  years  and  l!  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Ball, 
of  Smowford  Lodge,  Long  IcUington,  Southam,  War- 
wickshire. 

4.  To  the  ownernfthe  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceefiingthrce 
years  old.  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded  to  the  Hon,  M.  W.  B. 
Nugent,  of  Higliain  tiraiige,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  for 
his  pure  Leicester  or  loner-horned  in-cal/  Heifer,  3  years 
and  II  days  (jld,  bred  by  himself. 

5.  To  tho  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer,  Te7i  Snvs., 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.J.  Calhonn,  of  Binderton,  near  Cheshire, 
for  his  short -horned  and  Hereford  yearling  Heifer,  1  year 
and  2  months  old. 

HORSES. 
Class  L— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural, 
Purposes,  of  four  years  old  and  upwards,  ThirLi/  Sods., 
awardeil  to  lilr.  Thomas  Catlin,  of  Butlcy,  Woodbiidge, 
Suffolk,  for  his  Cart  Stallion,  4  years  old,  bred  by  himselr. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ditto,  Tiventij  Svvs., 
awarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans, 
St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  for  his  aged  Cart  Stallion. 

2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  ditto,  foaled  since 
the  1st  of  Jan..  1842,  Fifteen  Sai's  ,  awarded  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchbourne,  Kimhoiton,  for  his 
Cart  Stallion,  2  years  and  2  weeks  ohl,  bred  by  his  lordship, 

3.  To  the  owner  v(  tlie  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  ajiricultural 
purposes.  Twenty  Sovf;..  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Fowie,  of 
Market  Lavington,  Devizes,  Wilt^,  for  his  Cart  Mare  and 
Foal;  siie  of  foal  belonged  to  Mr.  H.  Ings,  Penzclwood, 
Somerset. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Ten  Sovs.,  awarded  to 
Blr.  G.  W.  Roberts,  of  King's  Walden,  Hitclien,  Herts,  for 
his  Cart  Mare  and  Foal ;  mare  bred  by  himself:  sire  of  foal 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ilayden,  of  Arlington,  Cambridge. 

4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-years-old  Filly  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  Te?i  Sors..  awarded  to  Mr.  vv.  Fowle,  of 
Market  Lavington,  Devizes,  for  his  2-year-old  filly,  bred  by 
Mr.  U.  Daintrte,  of  Hemmiugford  Abbotts,  near  St.  Ives, 
Hunts. 

5.  To  ttie  owner  of  the  best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which 
shall  have  served  mares  at  a  price  not  exceeding  three 
guineas,  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  of  not  more  than  live 
shillings,)  in  the  season  of  1844,  Tkirti/  Sovs.,  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.Curtis,  of  Basingstoke,  fi.r  liis  thorough- bred  stallion, 
5  years  old  ;  was  got  by  Lacgar,  dam  by  Cervantes,  out  of 
Maruana.by  St:lim. 

SHEEP. 
Prizes  for  Improving  t/ie  Breed  in  Sheep  :  JS'M. 

LElCKSTIillS. 

Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Sliearling  Bam,  Thirtif  Sovs  , 
awarded  to  BIr,  J.  G.  Watkins,  ofWoodfield  Omborsley, 
Stourport.  Worcestcrsliire,  for  his  pure  Leicester  Ram,  17 
montlis  old,  bred  by  himself. 
To  the  owner  of  tlie  sccniul  best  ditto.  Fifteen  Sovs:,  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Pav^lett,  of  Bceston,  Biggleswade,  Beds,  for  his 
Leicester  Ram,  15  months  old,  hred  by  Inmsclf. 

2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Pt-im  of  any  other  age.  Thirty 
Sons.,  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Biggies- 
wade,  Beds,  for  liisLeicebter  Ram,  2S  montlis  old,  bred  by 
himself. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Fiftetn  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Biggleswade,  Beds,  lor 
lits  Leicester  Ram,  .10  moiilhs  old,  bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  tlie  best  pen  nf  five  Shearling  Ewes,  3Va 
Sovs,  awarded  to  Mr.  J..  G.  Watkins,  of  Woodfield,  O  m- 
btisley.  Stourport,  f<)r  his  pen  uf  live,  pure  Leicester  Shear- 
ling Ewes,  bred  by  himself. 

To  the  owner  of  tiie  second  best  ditto  ditto,  FiteSoos.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Beaslev.  of  Chapel  Brampton,  Noi  lliampton, 
for  his  pen  of  live  inip'oved  Leicester  Shearling  Ewts,  iG 
months  old,  bretl  by  himself. 

Southdown  Siiekp. 
Class  i.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram,  Thirty  Sovs., 
awarded  lo  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  ot  Babrahain,  Cambridge,  fur 
his  Southdown  Ram,  16  niMiilhs  old,  bred  by  himself. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Fifteen  Sov.'i.,  awartied 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goudwopd,  Chi- 
chester, Sussex,  for  his  Southdown  Ram,  iQ  montlis  old, 
bred  by  his  Grace. 

2.  To  the  owner  ui  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  aire,  Thirty  So7is., 
awarded  lo  Mr.  J.  Beaven,  Jun.,  of  Gore  Farm,  Market 
Lavington,  for  his  Southdown  Ram,  52  monlhsold,  bred  by 
himself. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  host  ditto.  Fifteen  Sovs..  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  EllnuiH,  of  Beddingham.  Lewts,  Sussex,  for  his 
Southdown  Ram,  27  montlis  old,  bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  tlie  best  pin  of  Five  Sliearling  Ewes.  Ten 
Sons.,  awarded  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of 
Goodwood,  Chichester,  for  his  pen  of  five  Southdown  Shear- 
Hitg  Ewes,  lli  mo)iths  old,  bred  by  liis  Grace. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  dit'o  ditto,  Five  Sovs., 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Barclay,  M.F.,  of  Easiwick  Park.  Lea- 
thcjhead,  Surrey,  for  his  pen  of  five  Southdown  Shearling 
Ewes,  17  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP: 
Not  quulijicd  lu  compete  as  Leivesters. 
Class  L~To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling   Ram.    Thirtij 
Sovs.,  awarded    to  Mr.  C.  Large,  of  Broadwell,   Eurford, 
Oxon,  for  liis  new  Oxfordshire  Ram,  10  months  old,  bred  by 
himself. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Fifteen  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  Large,  of  Broadwell,Burlord,  Oxon,  for  his  new 
Oxfordshire  Ram,  l(i  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

2.  To  the  owner  ot  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  Ttiiriri 
^ofs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  E,  Handy,  of  Sevenliamplon,  Ando- 
verslord.  Gloucestershire,  for  his  improved  Cotswold  Ram 
40  months  oid,  bred  by  himself.  ' 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Fiftem  Soi-s.,  awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton,  Andoversiord.  Glou- 
cestershire, for  his  improved  Cotswold  Ram,  40  monthsold, 
bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes,  Ten 
Sovs..  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  Oxon.  for  his 
pen  of  new  Oxfordshire  Long-wooUed  Ewes,  16  months  old, 
bred  by  himself. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ditto,  Five  Sovs., 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Linton,  of  Henningford  Abbotts, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  for  his  pen  of  five  Lincoln  and  Leicester 
Ewes,  16  months  old,  bieJ  by  himself. 
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'/  SHORT-WOOLLED    SHEEP: 

Not  (/uiil-fied  to  compete  us  Sout/i  Downs. 
Class  I.— To  the  owner  of  the   best  Shearling  Ram,  Twenty 
Sovs.     Prizs  withlield  for  want  of  merif. 

2.  To  the- owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  Bgp,  Twenty 
Som  ,  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mutton,  of  Upton  Gray,  Odi- 
hain,  Hanls,  for  his  Humpsliire  Down  Ram,  29  monthsold, 
bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  Ten 
SovN.,  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Humphrey,  of  Chaddleworth, 
Ni-wbury,  Berks,  for  his  pen  of  five  Berkshire  Short- 
woolled  Ewes,  18  months  ohl,  bred  by  liimself. 

PiRS. 

Class  I.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed.  Tea 
Sovs.,  awarded  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Thornhill.  of  New  Park, 
Lynrihurst,  Hants,  for  his  Boar,  36  weeks  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Thornhill.  of  Stanton,  Eakewell,  Berbysbirc. 
To  ttie  owner  nf  the  2d  best  ditto  ilitto.  Five  Sovs  .  awarded 
tnMr.  Piisey,  MP.,  of  Pusey,  Faringrion.  Berks,  for  his 
Berkshire  Boar,  2  yeais  and  1  month  old,  bred  by  Mr.  J. 
Harris,  of  Hinton. 

2.  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed,  T-.n  Sov.-;., 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Hohbs.  of  Marks. hall.  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  for  his  improved  Essex  Boar,  ]0  months  old,  bred 
by  himself. 

To  the  owner  nf  the  2d  best  ditto  ditto.  Five  Sovs.,  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Flocken,  of  St.  Endallion,  near  Camelford, 
Cornwall,  for  his  improved  Essex  Boar,  27  weeks  and 
3  days  old,  bred  by  himself. 

3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  large  breed. 
Ten  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Pusey,  M.P.,  of  Pusey, 
Faringdon,  Berks,  for  bis  Berkshire  Sow,  1  year  and 
8  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Blandy,  of  Ivingston,  Berks. 

4.  To  the  owner  of  tlie  best  breedine  Sow  of  a  small  breed. 
Ten  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Falconer,  of  Beacon 
Hordle,  Christchurch,  Hants,  for  his  Yorkshire  Sow, 
1 1  months  and  3  \cecks  old,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Nutt,  York. 

5.  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-Figs, 
of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  nine  months  ohl, 
Ten  Sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  House,  of  Bcstwall,  near 
Wareham,  Dorset,  for  his  pen  of  three  Dorsetshire  Sow- 
Pigs,  .■)4  weeks  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Shortly  after  reading  the  above  award,  the  company 
separated. 

A  Public  Meetini^  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
Agricultural  College  was  held  this  day  at  tlie  Freemasons' 
Hall,  at  2  o'clock.  The  attendance  was  not  nureierons, 
as  most  of  the  agricultural  visitors  were  engaged  at  the 
implement-yiird.  What,  however,  the  meeting  lacked 
in  point  of  numbers  was  made  up  by  the  great  respecta- 
bility of  tlie  parties  present,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Ducie,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Escott,  M.P.,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Goddard,   Drs.  Buck- 

Itind,  Daubeny,  and  Playfair The  chair  was   taken   by 

Mr.  Pusey,  who  stated  tlie  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  agri- 
culturist from  the  establishing  such  a  College.  The  pro- 
ject had  been  taken  up  by  many  of  the  leading  agricul- 
turists, not  only  in  the  immediate  district  ia  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish  the  College,  but  in  other  counties. 
Lord  Bathurst  had,  in  addition  to  providing  a  suitable 
farm  of  400  acres,  on  which  the  College  and  other 
buildings  were  to  be  erected,  advanced  20(10/.  in  further- 
ance of  the  object. — The  l)uke  of  Richmond,  in  pro- 
posing the'first  resolution,  said  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  shares  in  the  proposed  Society,  upon  the  principle 
that  every  shareholder  should  have  time  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  the  Society  to  which  be  had  put  his  name,  so 
that  by  so  doing  he  might  not  mislead  others  to  add  their 
names,  upon  the  faith  of  seeing  his  name,  and  thereby 
supposing  that  he  would  attend  to  its  practical  opera- 
tions. He  would  avoid  that  evil,  as  he  was  aware  that 
his  many  other  avocations  would  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  the  details.  He,  however,  so 
highly  approved  of  the  Society,  that  although  he  could  not 
become  a  subscriber  for  the  reason  he  had  stated,  yet 
he  most  gladly  gave  a  donation  to  promote  its  establish- 
ment. He  would  not  have  the  Committee  be  too  san- 
guine of  maicing  any  profit  from  the  farm.  He  was  a 
farmer  liimself.  and  he  was  aware  that  farming  was  not  so 
profitable  as  most  other  pursuits.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  Schools  of  Agriculture  were  much  wanted  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  first 
resolution  (which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Playfair): — "That 
Schools  of  Agricultiire  are  much  wanted  in  this  country, 
in  which  a  jinowledge  of  the  sciences  nov?  admitted 
to  be  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  Agriculture  may 
be  learned,  in  connection  v.ith  the  practical  working  of  a 
(arm  on  the  most  approved  princi))les." — Mr.  Escott  pro- 
posed the  second  resolution,  and  said  that  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  joining  a  meeting  that  had  so  important 
an  object  in  view.  He,  in  common  with  many  other 
persons,  had  long  deplored  the  want  of  a  proper  esta- 
blishment for  the  education  of  the  agvicultural  population 
in  pursuits  adapted  to  their  after  life.  A  most  important 
fact  was  develop.ed  and  published  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves,  as  the  wish  to  establish  a  College  originated 
from  a  Farmers'  Club.  The  object  of  the  meeting  had 
his  most  cordial  support,  and  he  moved  the  following 
resolution  (which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Goddard): — 
'*That  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
College  near  Cirencester,  explained  by  the  deputies 
attending  that  meeting,  is  calculated  to  effect  that 
desirable  object.'' — The  next  resolution  was  to  have 
been  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  but  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  explained  to  the  meeting  that  that  noble- 
man was  unavoidably  absent,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  attendance  on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  inspecting  tlie  Show-yard.  In  the 
absence  of  Lord  Spencer,  Dr.  Buckland  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Eyie  seconded  the  resolution,  "  That  this  meeting 
warmly  recommends  the  agricultural  community  to  give 
every  support  and  encouragemeot  to  the  establishment 
of  the  College,  which  they  regard  as  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  training  up  the  rising  generation  of 
farirers  upon  a  sound  foundation  ;  and  they  would  espe- 
cially urge  on  farmers  generally  the  importance  of 
securing  to  their  children,  intended  for  the  same  occu- 
pationj  the  great  advantages  to  be  deiived  from  the  kind 


of  education  provided  by  such  an  institution." — The 
Duke  of  Richmond  proposed,  and  Dr.  Daubeny  seconded 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pusey  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  agriculturists  generally,  and  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair. — Mr.  Pusey  briefly  replied,  and  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  upon  the  object  they  had  in 
contemplation  being  fully  carried  out,  when  they  saw  tlie 
noblemen  present,  and  the  member  for  the  University  of 
O.\ford,  as  well  as  two  of  the  distinguished  professors, 
come  forward  to  take  them  by  the  hand. 

On  Thursday  the  Cattle  Yards  were  opened  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  very  soon  began  to  fill. 
Towards  noon  there  must  have  been  many  tliousands 
within  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  respecting 
tlie  character  of  this  Exhibition,  There  was  an  excellent 
show  of  Hereford  and  Devon  cattle,  which  mustered  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  the  Short-horns.  The  show 
of  South  Downs  among  the  sheep  was  also  much  the 
finest  part  of  the  Exhibition  untler  this  head.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  pigs  ;  some  of  the  Essex  breed,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  F.  Hobbs,  of  Kelvedon,  were  extraordi- 
narily fat.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  Show  Yard,  for  whiah 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Gibbs.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  people  within  the  Yard^ 
and  the  immense  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.,  re- 
quiring food  and  attendance,  everything  proceeded 
without  the  least  jar  or  confusion.  Admirably  arranged 
catalogues  were  to  be  had,  containing  a  reference  to 
everything  in  the  Yard,  so  that  a  visitor  could  easily  and 
without  waste  of  time  find  what  he  wished  to  examine. 

The  Dinner  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  took  place 
in  the  evening,  in  the  Pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Spencer  at  4  p.  m.  ;  from 
1200  to  1400  gentlemen  must  have  been  present.  We 
are  unavoidably  compelled  to  give  our  readers,  in  this 
No.  of  the  Gazette,  but  a  meagre  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  interesting  meeting.  We  select  for  report, 
the  speeches  connected  with  one  of  the  many  toasts  of 
the  evening — the  motto  of  the  Society,  "  Practice  witU 
Science,"  which  was  proposed  by  Lord  Portman,  and 
responded  to  by  Dr.  Playfair,  in  the  absence  of  Prof. 
Daubeny.  His  lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
illustrated  the  importance  to  agriculture,  of  well-con- 
ducted experiments,  and  the  diflicuUy,  though  accurately 
performed,  of  deducing  correct  inferences  from  theaa. 
Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  farmers  then  present,  were 
he  to  detail  to  them  experiments  he  had  performed, 
connected  with  most  important  branches  of  agriculture, 
if  he  withheld  information  upon  which,  no  less  than  upon 
the  special  forces  he  might  have  put  in  action,  their  re- 
sults had  depended  ? — he  alluded  to  information  on  his 
soil,  climate,  his  accessibility  to  manure,  his  supply  of 
labour,  &c.  In  responding  to  this  toast,  Dr.  Playfair 
observed,  that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  present  time,  that  in 
agriculture,  as  had  been  the  case  in  medicine,  people 
were  beginning  to  trace  out  causes,  and  not  merely  look 
at  their  effects.  Let  us  hope  that  in  agriculture,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  medicine,  the  most  beneficial  results  may 
flow  from  this  system.  He  stated  that  the  eflorts  of 
scientific  men  in  this  cause,  had  been  productive  of  good 
within  the  still  short  period  of  the  Society's  existence. 
One  instance  of  this  was  the  success  of  their  endeav&ur 
to  bring  guano  into  notice  as  a  fertilising  manure.  At 
the  linie  of  the  Liverpool  Meeting,  a  single  ship-load 
had  been  imported,  with  much  anxiety  as  to  the  result, 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  speculation.  Noiv^ 
60,000  tons  of  shipping  were  abroad  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  alone.  Dr.  Playfair  then  gave  a 
curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dicta  oZ 
scientific  men,  being  wrongly  apprehended  by  the  un- 
learned, become  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  An 
arlicle  was  sold  some  time  ago  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Daubeny's  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  on  examination, 
was  found  lo  be  wholly  innocent  of  any  trace  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts.  The  Professor  had  recommended  the  mix- 
ture of  gypsum  with  gas-water,  the  natural  effect  of  which, 
is  to  produce  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
cause  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  ignorant 
manufacturer  had  retained  the  chalk,  selling  it  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  thrown  away  the  water 
containing  all  the  ammoniacal  salt  that  was  present. 
It  was  as  if  the  dairyman,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  had  kept  the  whey  and  throivn  away  the 
curd.  Dr.  Playfair  then  remarked  on  the  enormous 
adulteration  of  which  many  manures  were  suscep- 
tible, without  betraying  it  externally  ;  and  he  stated 
that  the  cause  of  many  of  the  contradictory  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  manure  might  be  traced 
to  this  fact — that  manures  of  different  kinds  and  inten- 
sities were  thus  frequently  sold  under  a  common  name, 
while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  as  different  from  one 
another  as  possible.  We  shall  probably  report  at  ad- 
ditional length  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  our 
next. 

Towards  evening  on  this  day  the  weather,  which  had 
been  warm  and  clear  throughout  the  week,  changed. 
Rain,  however,  did  not  fall  till  fine  weather,  so  far  as 
the  exhibitions  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  were  con- 
cerned, was  no  longer  in  the  least  required. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Bromsgrove. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  delivered  an  instructive  prac- 
tical lecture  on  Tliorough-Draining.  Mr.  Smith  ob- 
served that  water  on  land  had  two  origins — that 
which  was  caused  by  springs  from  the  earth  beneath,  and 
that  which  fell  from  the  clouds  in  the  shape  of  rain  :  and 
he  had  found  from  experience  that  it  was  better  that  this 
water  ehould  be  drained  away  a  certain  depth  beneath 
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the  Burfrtoe,  thna  tlmt  it  should  be  draineii  off  bx.ruUWHf  1  JJf Ufin .tu ^iiUfi^*^ ^'i^'£5Stv(M'&vn<fA ' iff 'di'rj^'WTrffT^f -H't/B" ft' li a 


over  ibe  "uppH'rTnost  or^ctive   boiI.      In    clay  districts, 

where  tlie  clay  wus  fnund   to  be  stiff  and   impervious  to 

■water,    and  was   thrown  into  ridges  of,  any  G  feet,  the 

active  soil  being  tliin,  ihe  water  running  over  the  surface 

damaged  that  part  of  tlie  land  near  to  the  furrows,  little 

was  grown,  and  the  j)Unt  was  found  to  be  s-tifF  and  spiry. 

When  the  drain  was  first   cut   in    a   stiff  chiy  soil,  iliere 

being  no  opening  or  crack  in  the  land,  the  water  at  lirsi: 

was  found   to   lie   upon   it,  but  soon  afterwards  the  clay 

began  to  contract,  it  consequently  occu|iied  less  space, 

and  fissures  were   quickly  percejttible  in  the  body  of  the 

clay.     At  first  these  cracks  were  small,  but  it  would  be 

found  from  observation  that  they  continued  to  extend  ail 

over  the  body  of  the  soil  betwixt  the  two  drains;  in  a 

short  time  the  whole  of  the  land  was  found  to  be  full  of 

fissures,  and  in  a  completely  spongy  slate.     If  the  water 

remained  in  these  fissures,  ibe  land  would  soon  become 

as  impervious  as  ever,  but  tlie  cracks,  which  were  found 

to  be  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal,  suffered  the  water  to 

pass  alons,  and  eventually  it  found   its   way   into    the 

opening  of  the  drain  by  the  fall  which  had  been  given, 

and  the  water  ran  from  the  tieid  altogether,  tlie  active 

soil  by  tliis  means  being  lelt  completely  dry.     Practi'jal 

experience  had  shown  to  him  that  the  most  advantageous 

depth  for  a  drain  was  from  '2  to  3  feet.  He  had  also  re- 
marked that  when  the  water  fell  into  the  soil,  it  expelled 

the  air;  that  had   been   found  to  have  a  most  beneficial 

effect  ou  the  soil,  and  the  moment  the  water  fell   down, 

another  portion  of  atmospheric  air  found  its  way  into  its 

place  ;  thus  the  alternate  action  of  water  and  the  atmo- 
sphere materially  benefi'ed  the   land,  because  by    this 

means  a  much  greater  depth  of  soil  wds  obtained  than  if 

the  land  had  remained  in  its  stiff  and  impervious  state. 

One  great  advantige  of  a  30-inch  drain  over  one  of  IB 
was,  that  if  they  went  to  plough  immediately  after  rain 
had  fallen,  they  avoided  that  puddling  which  was  certain 

to  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  a  horse  or  cart  where  the 
shallow  drain  had  been  used.  Another  advantage  in 
having  the  water  sink  into  the  surface  was  this:  rain 
generally  brought  large  quantities  of  ammonia  ;  this  was 
left  in  the  soil  by  the  under-draining,  and  must  certainly 
be  belter  than  if  the  water  ran  merely  along  the  surface. 
In  cases,  too,  where  large  quantities  of  rain  fell,  it  was 
important  that  every  part  ot  the  land  should  bear  equally 

the  burthen  of  it ;  this  could  not  be  if  it  was  suffered  to 
rue  on  to  particular  spots.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  great  object  of  farming  was  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  t;rain,  or  crop  vt  any  kind,  from 
any  given  area  of  surface  ;  but  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  every  bit  of  the  land  produced  an  equal 
quantity  with  the  rest.  But  there  were  other  advantages 
of  under-draining.  By  it  the  water  did  not  pass  too  quickly 
into  the  drain;  and  if  it  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  land 
slowly,  in  fncr,  almost  by  filtration,  it  had  time  to  deposit 
every  thing  it  held  in  suspensionintbesoil,  which  was  a  great 
advantage.  In  all  drains,  proper-y  executed,  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  land  into  the  drain  as  pure  as  spring 
water.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  low  districts  of  Scot- 
land, where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water,  the  inhabitants 
found  that  they  could  obtain  as  much  water  as  they 
required  from  these  drains,  and  that  it  was  quite  palatable 
and  fit  for  domestic  }iurposcs.  He  had  become  quite 
convinced  of  the  great  superiority  under-draining  had 
over  any  other  system.  He  would  only  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  tiie  present  beason  to  prove  this.  It  had  been, 
he  believed,  the  driest  since  1S2G,  and  he  had  been  at 
seme  pains  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the 
plant  when  the  lands  had  been  thoroughly  drained,  and 
he  found  one  uniform  result,  that  the  plant  had  continued 
to  grow,  and  was  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  in  years 
when  there  had  been  a  large  quantity  of  rain.  That 
distinctly  showed  the  advantage'  of  the  system.  He 
would  next  advert  to  the  distance  which  it  was  expe- 
dient to  make  between  each  drain,  and  after  carefuUnves- 
tigation  and  much  experience,  be  found  that  in  the 
stifTsst  clay  soils  the  distance  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
18  feet  from  drain  to  drain  :  that  v.ould  be  found  to  suit 
most  soils.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  he  had  known 
thera  to  have  as  large  a  epace  as  '10  feet  between  the 
drains,  but  in  thoEC  caaes  the  land  had  bten  generally 
found  to  be  wet  at  'the  extreme  points  between  the 
drains,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  mnkc  a  drain  between  the  two.  In  Scot- 
land the  moat  incalnulable  benefit  had  been  derived  from 
the  draina,<^e  on  thf:  clay  lands  ;  in  many  cases  they  had 
begun  to  grow  Mangold  Wurzel,  which  it  had  been  found 
imiioesible  to  cultivate  previously  ;  this  of  itself  was  of 
great  importance  lo  the  farmers,  and  if  Ihjs  system  of 
draining  were  adopted  in  England,  large  crops  of  Turnips 
might  be  groarn  wht-re  none  could  be  befuie,  and  purti- 
Golarly  of  Mangold  Wurzcl,  because,  although  the  attempi, 
had  been  made  to  grow  them  in  Scotland,  they  bud  not 
snitable  climate,  and  that  they  had  in  England.  One 
thing  he  would  urge  them  to  bear  in  mind  with  reference 
to  draiosge.  And  that  was  the  necesbity  there  was  for  their 
having  a  good  level  and  a  good  outffiU  ;  if  the  brooks 
into  which  the  water  was  to  be  discharged  (rum  the  drain 
were  insnfficient  for  Ihat  purpose,  great  evils  might  arise 
from  it  ;  he  had  seen  an  instance  in  which  a  fall 
at  the  rate  of  C  inches  in  a  mile  threw  out  300  tons  of 
water  an  hour.  lie  divided  drains  into  thrc  c  denomina- 
tions— main  drains,  nob-drains,  and  minor  drains  ;  (tnd  it 
ought  always  to  be  observed,  where  thcBe  diHchargud 
into  c^ch  other,  that  the  sub-drain  ulionid  be  '*  incheH 
deeper  Chan  the  minor  drain,  and  the  main  drain  one  foot 
lower  than  the  snb-drain.  Another  gieat  point 
also  to  be  attended  lo  was  the  coniitrueting  the 
drain*  in  a  rC|i;uIiir  monner,  Tiic  parallel  drairnt  were  soil 
decidedly  ih€  biat,  and  a  plan  oogUt  always  '.o  be  kept  in  |  in  which  not  tbu  slightest  poro  sity  Bcemiiigly  existed,  tlic 


only  to  be  accomplished  by  laying  them  down  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  Some  persons  had  agreed  that  the 
cross  drains  were  the  best  ;  but  as  they  must  all  termi- 
nate in  a  parallel  drain,  he  thought  it  must  follow  that 
they  should  all  be  constructed  on  that  principle. 
Mr!  Smith  then  spoke  of  the  manner  of  executing  drains. 
In  filling  the  dram  with  stones  (which  are  belter  than 
tiles  when  they  could  be  obtained  for  the  same  money), 
care  sliould  be  taken  that  the  stones  were  small  and 
well  selected.  The  depth  of  scones  required  he  once 
thought  was  12  inches,  but  from  experience  he  now 
found  that  H  or  9  inches  were  sufficient  ;  consequently 
one-third  of  the  quatuity  of  stones  originally  used  would 
now  be  saved.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  stones 
weie  well  covered  over  with  turf  cut  as  thin  as  is 
used  for  thatching  houses  ;  an{l  that  the  stones  were 
completely  covered  from  side  to  side ;  the  turf 
should  be  co^'ered  over  with  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  because  the  more  sterile 
irs  quality  the  better.  He  had  executed  130  miles  of 
draining  within  the  last  30  years  ;  he  had  since  opened 
those  drains  in  hundreds  of  places,  all  of  which  had 
been  constructed  according  to  the  meihod  he  had 
described,  and  in  tiot  one  single  instance  had  he  found 
any  sediment  between  the  stones.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  expense  was  so  grent  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  tiles,  and  he  did  not  object  to  them, 
particularly  on  clay-land  ;  and  they  ought  also  to  bear 
10  mind  that  the  tiles  should  never  be  put  down  without 
soles,  because  that  enabled  the  cylinder  to  bear  a  much 
greater  degree  of  pressure,  and  had  been  found  in  every 
respect  much  more  efficacious.  Air.  Smith  next  adverted 
at  some  length  to  the  price,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
construction  of  tiles  ;  lie  declared  himself  to  be  of  opinion 
that  tiles  were  much  the  best  without  any  holes  in  them, 
but  expressed  a  hope  that  ere  long  a  tile  answering  every 
purpose  would  be  invented  and  made  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost.  He  had  once  advocated  the  system  of  put- 
ting stones  over  the  tiles,  he  now  found  that  there  was 
nothing  better  than  lo  trample  clay  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  drain  firmly  over  thera  ;  that 
would  be  found  not  only  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  but  they  would  bear  almost  any  weight,  Mr. 
Smith  then  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
soil — but  with  this  matter  every  aijriculturist  will  be  quite 
familiar — and  proceeded  to  remark  on  subsoil-)iloughing. 
The  object  of  this  was,  he  said,  to  move  the  sterile  soil 
under  the  active  soil,  to  free  it  from  (he  water,  and  in 
time  to  bring  it  into  such  a  state  that  it  might  be  an 
adjunct,  and,  in  fact,  form  a  part  of  the  active  soil 
already  possessed.  He  tried  various  methods  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  and  at  length  he  gol  a  plough  made  of 
3  cwt,,  and  with  it  ploughed  200  acres  of  land  of  his 
own  ;  all  his  neighbours  had  used  it ;  it  had  been  in  use 
upwards  of  20  years,  and  had  never  been  sent  to  the 
blacksmith's  consequent  on  any  serious  derangement  of 
the  machinery,  and  it  had  tui'ned  up  stones  of  2c«t. 
Subsoil-ploughing, j  as  they  were  all  aware,  was  merely 
to  stir  up  the  under  soil  at  first,  and  not  to  throw  it  up ; 
no  farmer  could  succeed  except  he  had  a  deep  soil  ;  he 
began  farming  with  a  soil  varying  from  2;^  to  4  inches 
in  depth,  but  alter  under-draining  and  subsoil-plough- 
ing, he  had  had  for  the  last  ten  years,  10  inches  of  mould  ; 
this  was  on  what  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most 
sierile  farms  that  wus  to  be  met  with.  The  subsoihng 
niiglit  be  commenced  carefully  a  year  after  draining  ; 
tUe  first  crop  after  tiraining-  should  be  Oats,  and  then 
they  might  be^in  to  subsoil-ploui^h,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done  cau- 
tiously. He  had  been  asked  viiietber  subsoil-plough- 
ing might  take  place  before  the  land  was  drained  ;  his 
reply  was,  that  it  would  bo  very  dangerous,  because  if  an 
opening  were  made  before  there  had  been  a  regular 
course  of  draining,  it  only  made  a  pool  to  hold  more 
water.  But  of  all  things  he  cautioned  them  that  the 
utmost  care  should  he  used  in  subsoil-ploughing  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  after  draining.  Several  questions 
were  put  to  Mr.  Smith  by  Mr.  B^ker  and  other  gentle- 
men. He  said,  in  reply  to  one  question,  "  Straw  or 
stubble  will  do  to  put  on  the  top  of  tiles  on  clay  soils  ;" 
in  reply  to  another,  "  It  is  improper  to  place  light  soil 
on  the 'top  of  them  ;"  and  to  a  third,  "  it  is  possible, 
and  in  f;ict  quite  practicable,  to  drain  with  peat  ;"  to  a 
fourth,  "1  recommend  land  to  be  laid  flataiter  thorough- 
draining  ;"  and  to  a  fifth,  "1  would  not  lay  the  land 
level  until  after  the  subsdiiing  had  tiikeu  place.— 
Abri'iged  from  Worcester  Chronicle. 

■  IJSiGcellaneous. 

'    T/iorovf/h  Drainj/u; Mr.  Aiton  says— "  In  all  tday 

soil  and  dense  lantl  the  water  does  not  filter  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  plough  furrow,  unless  the  subsoil  has  been 
opened  by  trenching  or  subsoil-ploughing."  AIho,  '*  In 
such  land,  if  a  pool  be  dug  within  18  inches  of  the  drain, 
and  30  inches  in  depth,  when  filK-d  with  water  not  a 
drop  of  it  will  (if  the  subsoil  has  not  been  rent  in  form- 
ing the  pool)  filter  from  the  pond  to  the  drain,  but 
htund  there  until  it  is  exhaled  in  vapour,  by  the  sun, 
and  by  dry  windd."  The  whole  of  ibune  opinions  have 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  I  have  found  that  the  water 
docs  filter  tlirongh  the  unbroken  hubKoil  of  dense 
clay,  and  that  it  does  filter  out  of  such  pools  as  Mr. 
Alton  Kpeuks  of,  to  the  drains.  My  proofa  : — During 
the  piist  seahon  I  opened  03  pools,  and  made  obacrva- 
tiouH  for  the  ]inrpoHc  of  tracing  the  rirtc  and  full  of  the 
watcrH  therein  during  Ihe  various  clian|;efl  from  wet  to 
drought,  and  the  contrary  in  unbroki-ii  and  broken  suh- 
1  liuve  found   that,  in  heavy  blue  adhchivo.  eluy. 


l"*1raier  was  carried  or^ft^^e^'^rough  the  subsoil  to  the 
drains  24  feet  on  each  side;  and  in  less  tenacious  sub-   1 
soils  as  far  as  30  feet;   and  when  the  subsoil  was  broken,    * 
the   distance   from   which   the   water  was   drawn  was  in- 
creased ;  but  the  great  observable  difference  of  effect  lay 
in  the  shorter  time  in  which  it  filtered   to  the  drains. 
I  formed  the  pools  at  riglit  angles  to  the  drains,  at  inter- 
vals of  0  feet  asunder,      1  submit  short  comparative  ea- 
traets  from  mv  registry  : — 
ExpKRiMUNT.  No.  I.— Soil,  thin  blue  clay  on  a  heavy  blue  od- 

hesive  Biibsoil.    The  dciith  ol  the  surlace  of  the  water  in  the 

pools  is  niarkftl  in  inches. 

Line  of  p  >ots  marked*  |  Weather.  Stc. 
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aiaeth  October  — 10  o'clock, 
A.M.  On  tiiu  21th,  heavy 
siiowers;  tlic  2jtli  dry,  with 
bright  sun.    Night  wet. 


28th  Oct.— 10.  A.M.  Previ- 
oasdayand  inj^lit  and  this 
mariiiiiff  characterised  by 
heavy  and  almost  conti- 
nuous rain. 


3%  30th  Oct.  — Half  pasts.  A.M. 
Fart  of  2Stb  very  heavy 
rain.  Remainder  of  period 
to  tliis  date  cold,  frosty, 
and  dry. 


^;Rise  during  the  wet  period. 
SjFall  during  the  dry  period. 


ExPEaiMKN'T  No.  ir.— S'*i7— Stron°:  heavy  clay,  incumbent  on 
a  cl'ise,  compact,  reddish  subsoil,  intermixed  with  blue  clay, 
and  less  retentive  than  No.  1.  The  pools  when  made  were  at 
a  distance  from  any  of  the  drains  then  f<»rmed,  Tlie  drain 
with  which  these  observations  arc  connected  was  opened  2ist 
Oct.  1814.  Thus  tlie  depth  of  water,  and  of  course  the  effect, 
is  observed  by  the  comparison  below. 

Date  of  Registry,  Weather,  &c* 
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19th  Oct.  7  A.M.— Warmsun^ 
but  little  drought. 

2ist  Oct.  7  A.M. — Heavy  raii> 
for  3  or  4  hours,  remainder  of 
time  mild  but  little  drought. 

22nd  Oct.  7a. SI. — Commcnoed 
to  rain  liehtly  previouseven- 
ing  at  8  V.M.;  lieavy  this- 
morning,  andceased  ats  a.m. 

23rd  OcL  ^  past  7  a.m.— Heavy 
showers  during  the  previous 
24  hours. 

26th  Oct.  9  a.m.— Heavy  rain 
on  the  24ih  during  half  the 
day ;  25th  dry,  with  bright 
sun— night  wet. 

-27th  Oct.  4  past  7  A.M.— Pre- 
vious day  auU  night  dry  aud 
frosty. 

2Sth  Oct.  4  past  10  A.M.— Pre- 
vious day  aud  night  heavy 
and  contiimous  rain. 

3l5t  Oct.  S A.M. —The  2Sth  very 
wet ;  remainder  of  period 
drving  and  a  litile  iro^ry. 


Comparison  of  draining  effects,  in  unbroken  Subsoil. 
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33 
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Fall  from  21st  (the  day  ou 
which  the  drain  was  opened) 
to  the  31st  October. 

Fall  from  Sth  tn  2lsl;  October, 
previous  to  the  drain  being 
opened. 


The  above  shows  distinelly  that  the  water  was  drawn 
off  to  a  distance  of  2-i  feet  from  the  drains,  and  the  fal- 
Ucy  of  Mr.  Aiton's  statement,  that  "  the  water  does  not 
filter  through  the  unbroken  sub&oil  ;"  also,  that  "it 
does  '  iini^  lodge  in  the  pools  until  exhaled  in  vapour  by 
the  sun,"  &c.  It  eaunot  he  alleged  that  the  subsoil  was 
rent  in  digging  the  pools.  *  The  subsoil  was  unbroken, 
and  yet  the  water  passed  off  quickly  ;  and  even  if  the 
rubsoil  had  been  partially  rent,  the  distances  from  which 
the  water  was  drawn,  on  the  drain  being  opened,  proves 
distinctly  that  it  percolates  through  the  unbroken  sub- 
soil. If  the  operation  of  opening  a  pool  12  or  15  inches 
square  had  rent  the  subsoil,  it  could  only  have  been  n 
few  inches  around  it ;  but  this  idea  is  absurd,  as  the  ten- 
dency of  such  operation  is  to  consolidate  and  render  the 
pools  more  retentive  of  water.  The  following  compariscii 
shows  more  clearly  the  effect  made  at  a  distance  from 
which  tlie  water  is  drawn  off*.  One  part  of  the  ground 
unbroken,  and  the  other  trenched  IS  inches  deep  : — 
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Date  of  Registry,  &c. 

Trenched  "l  2Sth  Nov.sa.m. 
I  Wcathor  mild, 
j    hut  very  litlle 

UutrcQchc'd  J    drought. 

Trcnclicd  T  ir,th  Pec.  8  a.m. 
I  Previous  threo 
f  or    four    days 

Untrcnchcd  J    very  drying. 

Trenched  "]  2lHt  Dec.  B  a.m. 
I  Rain  duriuic 
r  tho      previous 

Trntrfncbpd_J    nJL'-ht. 

There  are  some  apparent  diecrepanoiKS  in  this  compa- 
rative registry,  but  arising  prinelpully  from  some  of, the 


*  TlicHf  llijiirea  e.xpico.H  Ihe  diKtanco  In  Inelieti  of  tho  Hurfacu  of 
the  water  In  tho  jioola  i'roni  ilic  iturfaeu  oljthi!  ground ;  the  dcyth, 
hi  fact,  which  thy  water  had  uunk  In  the  iioola. 
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pools  lying  in  hollows  or  furrows,  on  wBicTmr.Aifoii" 
relies,  as  on  a  broken  reed,  for  dtawing  off  the  surCace 
water.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  the  wa'.er  perco- 
lated from  the  fourtli  pool,  or  24  feet,  after  which,  the 
difference  in  rise  and  fall  of  the  wateis  leaves  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doiiht  as  to  the  result,  although  the  contrary 
is  so  confidently  asserted  by  Mr.  Aiton.  A  comparison 
of  the  trenched  and  the  untrenched  proves  the  greater 
distance  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  in  the  furmer ; 
and  I  know  that  it  would  be  carried  from  a  much  greater 
distance  if  the  laud  was  subsoiled  as  it  was  drawn  off 
from  tiie  extreme  of  tJie  part  trenclied  deep.— t/o/j/i 
Mc  yirlhur,  in  the  Ayrshire  AfjricnUuTist. 

African  Guano.— K  friend  hns  fav-oured  us  with  the 
following  analysis,  by  Mr.  R,  Phillips,  of  a  sami)le  of 
African  Guano  submitted  to  that  excellent  chemist  for 
examination  : — 

Ammoniacal  Salts,  containing:;  "!    of  ammonia-* 
and  organic  animal  matter        .         .         .     .J 

Phospliate  of  Lime,  &c 1().8 

Fixed  Alkaline  Salts 4.2 

Sand 4.0 

Water 2(5.0 

110.0 

Artificial  Jl/unures.— Experiments  with  Artificial  Manures, 
tried  by  T  C.  Eyton,  Esq.,  at  Donnerville,  near  Wellington; 
Seed,  Swedish  Tariiips,  obtained  from  Skn-ving's,  Liverpool. 
Sown  on  die  17th  of  May,  18-i3;  pulled  and  weighed  on  the 
sad  of  November. 


""Urass*^  asm"  1  n"^  1  nterT 
opinion.     He  thought  that  a  winter-flooding  protected 
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0 

Weight 

a 

-    '^ 

Cost 

of 

Sf 

?1s 

No. 

Description  of  Manure. 

per 

Crop 

D   0 

2-^" 

Acre. 

per  acre. 

s 

6 

£  s.  d. 

ton.cwt. 

bush. 

i. 

^{ 

l65lbs.ofMur.Ammon.\ 
220  lbs.  of  Gypsum  .     .  j" 

1  10  n 

7  14 

154 

n 

2 

330  lbs.  of  Guano     .     . 

1    13     0 

15     1 

303 

li 

3 

165  lbs.  of  Mur.  Ammon. 

1     6     6 

8   16 

iq-2* 

13 

'{ 

2-20  lbs.  of  GypBum  .    .  / 

15   1*1 

3464 

14 

H 

330  Ibs.of  Gu-mo      .     .  i 
11  bush.  Wood-ashes./ 

\7    75 

423J 

U 

«{ 

iGjlbs.of  Mur.  Ammon. -1 

11  bush.  Wiiod-aslies.  / 

14  193 

3S5 

H 

1322  gals.  Liq.  Mannre,  i 
viz. .Urine  &  Soapsuds  j 
66  lbs.  of  Bones      .     .  i 
8iqts.,  or  33  lbs.,  off 

Sulphuric  Acid     .    .  i 
.i5U  tralions  ol  Water    .j 

U    9J 

269 

- 

'\ 

0     S     bh 

H     6 

346.J 

i 

\ 

9 

484  Ib3.  of  Bone-dust  . 

1  1  Ih 

14    193 

308 

3 

Rehiahes.— In  the  above  calculation  fractional  parts  are  not 
included;  the  following-  is  an  analysis  of  the  subsoil.  I  was 
told  by  a  lormer  tenant  of  the  field  that  it  would  not  grow 
Turnips ;  it  was,  huvvever,  drained  shortly  before  the  Turnips 
were  sov/u. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  soil  contain  — 

Water n  parts. 

Silica  or  Sand 70       ,, 

Alumma  or  Clay 15       „ 

Reil  Oxide  of  Iron ^       1.5- „ 

Carbonate  of  Lime    ......       1,5  ,, 

Loss  .........       1       „ 

A  trace  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  weight  not        • 

appreciable.  lOo 

The  propmtion  of  silica  is  that  yielded  by  the  soil  after  the 
largest  sinoes  or  pebbles  had  been  removed  from  it.  The 
Turriipa  all  came  up  together,  nor  was  there  any  perceptible 
difference  in  their  appearance  on  tlie  27th  of  May  ;  on  the  l4th 
of  June  No.  2  appeared  to  take  the  lead,  1,  7,  8,  looking  the 
worst,  and  being  more  backward  than  the  others;  on  June  the 
20th  ihey  were  horse  ^nd  hand-h'icd,  Nos.  9, 10,  8,  4,  5,  were 
equal  in  appearance  to  No.  2 ;  on  .luly  21stj  No.  5  looked  best. 
No.  1  the  worst  ni"  all.— i'>om  a  Lecture  by  1.  C.  Eyton,  Esq., 
to  the  Wellinslon  Farrnem^  Ciub. 

Water  Meadours,  Hampshire. — These  meadows  are 
copiously  irrigated  by  the  bright  chalk  waters  of  the 
Itchen,  a  river  whose  waters  are,  ])erhaps,  the  most 
copious,  considering  the  shorlness  of  its  course,  of  all 
the  fiouihern  English  rivers.  The  farmer  who  views  the 
mass  of  crystal  water,  pouring  under  A^Vinchester  bridge, 
will  hardly  (eel  inclined  to  suspect  that  all  this  flood  is 
the  produce  of  a  few  springs  which  arise  within  sevpn 
miles  of  the  city.  When  the  farmer  also  notices  the  fer- 
tility diffused  by  the  use  of  these  bright  waters — waters 
which  contain  such  very  limited  propoidons  of  either 
earthy,  saline,  or  organic  impurities,  he  will  feel  assured 
that  it  is  an  error  to  conclude  that  it  is  only  very  impure 
waters  that  are  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  irrigator.  It 
is,  in  iact,  a  mistake  which  most  persons  make,  to  sup- 
pose that  even  these  bright  and  transparent  waters  are 
.  perlectly  pure,  and  that  they  do  not  contain  any  sub- 
stances which  are  the  food  of  plants— for  both  these 
popular  opinions  have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus,  the  waters  of  the  Itchen  contain,  in  10,000  parts, 

2^  parts  of  solid  matter,  viz 

Organic  matter  0.20  parts. 

Carbonate  of  hme  (chalk)         .         ,  ISO 

Sulphute  of  lime  (gypsmn)  *  .  '  .  '  '  072  " 
Muriate  of  soda  (cumnion  salt)  '  .  *  .  '  1  oi  " 
Kow,  that  these  saline  suijstances  are  absorbed  by  plants, 
from  these  kinds  of  irrigation  waters,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Madden  ("Trans.  High.  Soc.*' vol.  viii.  p.  6S7), 
who  found,  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  some  springs 
issuing  trom  the  loot  of  the  Pentland  Hills   of 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk;      .         .         .         .'     4  grains. 
Chloride  of  SQduiin  (common  salt)         .         .     10 
But  after  this  water  had  been  passed  over  some  meadows, 
it  was  found  to  contain  these  salts  in  diminished  propor- 
tions.    The  same  quantity  of  water  then  containing,  of 
Chalk  only  ....     2  grains. 

Common  salt  .  .  .  .  5  „ 
Such  facts  would  appear  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of 
some  of  the  ablest  cultivators,  that  the  chief  advantages 
of  iirigation  are  attributable  to  the  foreign  substances 
with  which  the  water  is  charged;  although,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  almost  every  farmer  has  a  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  highly  fertilising  effects  of  irrigation 
— one  thinks  it  cools  the  land,  another  that  it  keeps  the 


ITilV'Tfrui^S-^n'-ifX-^ii*^  coiOie.,.j.ri.ce  ot   the  late 

fine  weather  ihe  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied    with 


the  Grass  from  the  injurious  effects  of  frost.  In  these 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  irrigation,  we 
have  found  m  iny  excellent  practical  farmers  concur. 
Thus,  Mr.  Simonds,  of  St.  Cross,  near  Wincliester,  con- 
siders that  the  great  benefit  of  winter  flooding  for  mea- 
dows is  derived,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  depo&irs  made 
by  the  muddy  waters  on  the  Grass  ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  winter  covering  with  water  preventing  the  ill  effects 
to  the  Grass  of  sudden  transitions  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmos()here.  This  gentleman  is  perfectly  aware  of 
the  value  of  the  addition  of  the  city  drain;ii:e  of  Win- 
chester to  the  fertilising  qualiiies  of  the  Iiclien  river  water, 
and  of  its  superiority  for  irrigation  after  it  lias  flowed 
past  the  city,  having  watered  meadows  botli  above  and 
below  the  town  ;  and  he  finds  that  if  the  water  has  been 
once  used  for  irrigation,  that  tlien  its  fertilising  proper- 
ties are  so  materially  reduced  that  it  is  of  little  value  for 
again  passing  over  the  meadows;  and  so  convinced  is  he,  by 
experience,  of  this  fact,  that,  having  in  this  way  long 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  and  valuable  use  of  a  branch  of 
the  waters  of  the  Itchen  for  some  Grass  land,  a  neigh- 
bour higljer  up  the  stream  followed  his  example,  con- 
structing some  water  meadows,  and  using  the  water 
before  it  arrived  at  those  of  our  informant,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, found  the  water  so  deteiiorated  in  quality 
(though  not  sensibly  diminished  in  quantity)  that  he 
once  thought  of  disputing  the  right  with  his  more  upland 
neighbour.  The  experience  of  other  irrigators  tends  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  the  best  managed  water  mea- 
dows of  Hampshire  the  farmer  does  not  procure  annually 
more  than  three  crops  of  Grass  ;  yet  in  situations  where 
a  richer  water  is  employed,  as  near  Edinburgh,  four  or 
five  are  readily  obtained. — From  Mr^  Johnson's  Register 
of  Implements,  Southampton  Show. 


getables  ol  tolerably  good  quality.  Fruit'-f  all  kinds  in  season 
is  atmndaiit.  Pine  Apples  are  gO"cl  j  they  consistprincipally  of 
Queens,  with  a  few  Montpprrats,  Envilles,  ami  Providences.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  imported  varieties  mentioned  last 
week  arc  still  in  the  market;  they  are  soinewiiat  reduced  in 
price.  Of  Hothouse  Grapes  there  is  a  fair  supply;  Peaches 
and  Nectarinesare  very  good.  Apricots  are  for  the  miist  part 
small  in  size.  Plums  are  pretty  goofi,  and  are  becorAing  more 
pU-iitiful ;  they  consist  chiefly  ol  Orleans,  with  a  few  Green 
(Jages.  Chenici  are  sufhcicnt  lor  the  demand,  but  strawberries 
ari;  less  abundant.  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries 
are  offered  in  large  quantuies.  Kitchen  Apples  are  to  be  pro- 
cured, but  they  are  still  small.  Some  go'td  specimens  of  frame 
Cucumbers  are  in  the  market,  which  may  be  obtnined  at  a  low 
price.  Peas  continue  to  be  brought  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  French  Beans  arc  sufficient  for  the  demand,  Carrots  are 
good,  but  Turnips  are  ratlier  inferior  b'th  in  size  and  quality. 
Good  CanliQiiwers  may  be  met  with,  but  tliey  are  becoming 
scarcer.  Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful.  Artichokes  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  wre  not  scarce.  Salading  am!  Herbs  of 
every  description  are  plcnlil'ul.  Cut  Flowers  conijirise  Swain- 
sona  gakgifolia,  Lilium  e.^imium,  JJignnnia  venusta,  Alstrcs- 
meria  pelegrina,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Heatlis,  Gladioli,  Pelar- 
gonmnis  and  Gdrdcnias,  with  Roses."  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Verbenas  and  Fuchsias,  in  great  abundance. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries,  per  gallon,  It  6d  to  2* 
GoDBebfirrii's,  per  ht'.-sieve,  IsBdlo  it 

Walnuts,  piukl,,  pBrhsh.,4s6dtCi5iSd 
Oranges,  t>er  dii7.en.  Is  t'l  2s 

—  IicrlOU,  5j  lo  12* 

—  bitter,  per  100,  8j  to  14j 
Lemons,  pfrrii.^en,  Ijtogj 

—  per  100,  flj  to  Ha 
Almonds,  |ier  petk,  6t 
hweet  Almnnds,  pprlb.,  2i  6d 
Nut^,  B^iroKlona,  22a 

—    Cob,  14j 


JVotices  lo  Correspondents. 

Rural  Chrmistrv.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Ctiemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
niistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprints  d  from  the 
Gnrdeiiers'  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  ail 
booksellers,  price  4s.  6d. 

Books.— D.  L.  .B.— Lectures  on  "  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,"  by  Professor  Johnston.  With  regard  to  your  tanks,  its 
contents,  if  the  ammonia  in  them  be  fixed,  should  be  used  on 
land  a  fortnight  before  sowing  Corn  in  spring;  or  you  may  put  it 

on  your  young  crops  of  Wheat  or  Grass  in  April. Cestriensis 

W. — Thank  you  for  your  communication — we  may,  perhaps, 
hereafter  make  use  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  tlie 
results  of  your  experiments  on  Potatoes. 

Burning  Clay. — S.S.— See  a  tract  on  this  subject  published  in 
1S30~"  Practical  Hints  on  Burning  Clay."  by  C.  Poppy. 

Disease  in  Pics.—HolOi/  Bank.  — This  disease  is  of  the  nature 
of  palsy,  atid  produced  most  probably  by  cold.  Give  1  dr.  of 
gentian,  ^  dr.  of  ginger,  jj  dr.  of  spiritof  nitrous  ether,  in  a  little 
gruel,  and  repeat,  if  necessary,  the  following  day.    W.  0.  S. 

Manurk. — H.A.  S. — Sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  the  most  cer- 
tain fixer  of  ammonia.  The  price  should  determine  yourprefer- 
ence  of  either.  With  regard  to  its  use,  see  two  or  three  articles 
on  "Fixation  of  Ammonia,"  in  Nos.  26  and  27  of  this  Paper,  and 
sprinkle  the  diluted  acid  over  the  manure  in  the  yard. 

Nkwspapkb.— ^.B.C— The  subscription  is  6s.  6rf.  per  quarter,  if 
paid  171  advance.  If  you  cannot  get  the  Paper  supplied  you  at 
this  rate  our  own  agent  will  sendityou.  Thanks  for  your  paper; 
you  are  quite  right. 

Prof.  Johnston.— /3.—AVe  shall  answer  next  week. 

Rabbits. — J.  P. — The  tenant  of  lands,  or  any  person  by  his  direc- 
tioTi  or  command,  may  take  or  destroy  rabbits  on  such  lands 
without  taking  out  a  Game  Certificate,  and  that  either  with  a 
gun  or  in  any  other  manner.  See  Exceptions  to  the  Duties  in 
Schedule  L.  of  52  Geo.  III.  c.  93.     IK. 

Sjiotjier-burning  of  Peat.  — W.  Bar(ietf.—\\i]l  Mr.  Parkes' 
Paper,  in  a  former  Number,  on  Peat-Charcoal  answer  your 
question  ? 

SrriEPiNG  SBKns. — A  Subscriber,-~h\me  wiW  dry  your  seed,  but 
it  will  tend  to  decompose  the  substance  in  ■which  it  has  been 
sor.ked.  Charcoal  dust  m-ght  dry  it,  but  probably  if  you  steep 
on  a  large  scale,  iiracfical  difficulties  might  exist  in  the  way  of 
its  use.  What  we  soaked  was  hoed  in  wet,  half-an-hour  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  ivatcr.  You  must  not  soak  except  iu  a  very 
weak  solution  so  long  as  fiO  hours— at  least  our  experience  proves 
the  danger  of  the  practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
results  of  your  experience  in  steeping  seeds. 

Turnips.— IF.  hopes  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  will  kindly  hereafter 
report  the  result  of  his  lordship's  interesting  experiment,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  ripened  crop  of  the  manures 
applied. 

***As  UEual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD.  MONnAV,  July  22.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Scots,  HerefordB.&c.   3k  8  to  43  0 
Best  Short  Hoins  -     _      -     .. 

l>iecond  quality  Beasts 


Calvi 

Figs 


2  10       3     2 

3  8      4     S 
3     0       3     8 


Best  Downs  &Halt-bredB  Ssioto'ls  2 
Beat  Lont^-wooln  -  •  3  G  3  10 
liwes  and  second  qualhy  3  2  3  6 
Lambs  -        -        -4450 


,32,350;  Calves,  193;  Pi(,'s,  350. 

D-day,  and  in   tolerably  Rfiod  cnn- 


Beasts,  2530;  Sheep  and  Lambi 

We  have  a  very  fair  supply  of  Bei  _  _  „ 

dition.  Trade  is  not  very  brisk,  enpeciully  for  large  coarse  Beasts  and 
qiialiiieB,  but  the  besc  Scots,  Sa.  inaintuin  their  price  ,  in  some  few  instances 
•Is  2d  per  8  Jbs.  hws  been  obtained,  and  some  of  the  very  best  Short  horns  have 
made  3a  lid.  The-  supply  of  Sheep  is  apain  large,  but  wen  re  not  over  stocked 
with  the  best  qualiiies,  and  ihere  ia  stiJl  alarfto  demand  for  keeping  Sheep; 
thus,  althoiif^h  the  numbers  have  somewhat  alFected  the  trade,  and  maile  it  a 
little  woiBe  than  on  Fiid-y,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  make  any  alteration  in 
our  qiioiaiions.  Good  Lamb  maintains  iis  price,  and  is  rather  more  in  demand, 
but  middlinf;  qualities  are  very  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Veal  and  Fork  are 
rather  lower. 

FainAT,  July  26. 

We  have  a  larpe  supply  of  Beasts,  and  very  little  trade;  the  weather  havin(f 
been  so  excessively  hot  during  the  week  has  hinderfd  the  Butchers  from  kill- 
ing A  large  number  must  be  turned  out ;  what  are  sold  fufTer  a  reduction  of 
fully  Bd  per  8  lbs  from  Monday.  Our  supply  of  Sheep  is  not  very  latge,  but 
quite  adi^quate  to  the  demand  ;  the  weather  has  alsocaiised  lower  pricea  to  be 
taken,  cspecial'y  for  large  Sheep;  the  most  selling  Downs  make  about  -Js,  and 
Longwools  3a  8d.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  plain  L;imb;  the  best  quality  is 
worth  abi'ut  &?.  There  is  a  very  large  supply  of  Calves,  and  4s  per  8  lbs  is 
quite  the  top  price-     Pork  is  about  the  same  as  on  Monday. 

Beasta,  773;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,270;  Calves, -190;  Pigs,  283. 

41.  WestSmithfield. 


HOPS,  FBtDA7,  July  26. 
TnB  parts  of  th'>  plantations  which  have  been  severely  attacked  with  ver- 
min are  compltiely  pone  into  blight,  and  the  opinions  are  not  very  favourable 
Tpspeciing  the  pood  district.   There  is  no  material  alteration  to  notice  in  the 
Market^  and  the  duty  is  laid  at  IdS.OOO/. 

Pattb-sden  ft  SuiTH,  Hop-Factora. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  July  26. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  4*  to 
Uothiiuse  Grapes,  per  lb.,  2a  to  6s 
Melons,  each,f?«  to  5a 
Feaclies,  per  doxen,  iia  to  12* 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bush-,  3i  to  Ga 

—     Kitchen,  C*  Hil  to  4s 

Pears,  Dess.,  per  haif-sv.,  B»  to  5» 

Cherries,  Wall,  per  lb..  Is  lo  2* 


—        SijindHrds,  per  doi 


Moi 


Currants,  per  half 

—  ^Vhite,  pet 

—  Black,  perj 


',2*  Hdxo  ia 
ve.  3i  to  is  GJ 
,  ■Ij  C  J  lo  5a  6d 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbapes,  per  dozen,  3if  lo  la 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz..  3*  to  3« 
Sorrel,  perhf,-sieve,(Jd  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1»  to  Za 
French  Bi-ans,  per  hf  -sv. ,  U  Bd  to  3* 
Potatoes.  New,  per  cwi ,  4*  6Jin  GiGd 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  3(1  to  lOii 
Feas.  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  3rf  to  4a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  2« 
Ne\i'  Carrots,  •(.(  to  Is 
Basil,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Gd 
Hnrae  Kadish,  per  buSdle,  2i  to8a 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Gd 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  5rf  to  Qd 
—  Kidj,'e,  each,  3J  to  5d 

Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  9i^  lo  2s 
Spinach,  per  aieve,  2a  to  3a 


Long-wooled  Wethers 
Do.  Hoppiits 

Souibdown  Fleeces 


per  lb.  I 

lljdtu  IsOi 
l&l        IS 
Hi      1    Oil 


per  lb, 
IsO^  tolaSj 


Southdown  Hoggitta 
Kent  Fleeces  i    i         i 

Jaues  Fhkoin,  Wool  Bioker, 


Le^ks.poi 
Chilis,  pel 


Garlic,  per  lb.,6rf  to  8d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  Sif  tn7<I 

—  large,  per  bushel,  \t  to  3* 
Sballois.per  lb.,  4rf  to6d 

—  Green,  per  bunch,  Sdto  4d 
Leiluce,  per  pcore,  Qd  to  la  6rf 
Celery,  per  bunch,  la  to  \aSd 
Muehrooms,  per  pottle,  2s  taZsGi 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2il  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun.  Z'f  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  hf -sieve,  la  to  la  Sd 
Tarragon.  Green,  per  bunch,  3J  to  4(f 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch.  2rf  to  li 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  4rf  n-  6d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, 9(i  to  2d 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  22. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk 
this  morning:  was  moderate;  notwithsianding  which,  sales 
CDUld  not  be  proceeded  with,  excepting:  at  a  decline  of  2a'.  to  3s. 
per  qr.,  at  which  reduction  the  stands  were  not  cleared.  For 
Foreign,  the  greatest  difticulty  was  experienced  in  finding:  pur- 
chasers, even  of  retail  quantities,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  on  middling:  Red,  a,nd  out  of  conditioned  parcels  a  greater 
sacrifice  would  have  been  submitted  t'^,  to  induce  buyers  to  take 
a  quantity,  but  they  refrained  entirely  from  touching  these 
descriptions.— In  Barley  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing,  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  downwards. — The  value  of  Beans  and 
White  PeaS  is  unaltered,  but  Grey  are  is.  cheaper. — Oats  are  a 
slow  sale,  and  barely  maintain  their  late  quotalions. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMHl-nUAL  qUARTEK.  fi.     S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Keni 


Norfolk 
Barley,  Maltinp 


Itiah 


,d  Suffolk      .        .     White  42  52 

colnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  46  50 

distillinp  279  to3(JS  Chevalier  32  33 

id  Yorkshire     .        .     Polanda  20  23 

umberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

.      .  .        Feed  13  23 

e,  ship  •        .        .         ,         ...  58  62 

ttord  and  Essex  .         .        ...        .  60  G3 


Red    . 

45i 

fin 

White 

Grind. 

es 

i^■l 

Feed 

19 

23 

Potato 

?.\ 

25 

Potato 

19 

21 

7\^ 

Longpod — 

— 

Grey 

27 

30 

Malt, 

H. 

Kye sa    33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  32        Tick     29    33 

PiSeon,  Heligoland        .     33  to  36      Winds,  —    — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    34  to  37       Maple  29    32 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER   LAST    WEEK. 

Flour.  I  Wht.  i  Barl.  ,  Malt,  i  Oats.  I  Rye 

Enplish  .  5147  Sks.    —  Erls.     8C47        390  I   3632        79S        — 

Irish.        .    —.     „       —.,  —  —  —       28078         — 

Foreign  .    —      „     4140    „     1  &'191   1  8825  ]     —     {  4345  I     — 

Friday,  July  26. 
The  fine,  hot,  and  favourable  weather  we  have  li ad  for  for- 
warding the  harvest  since  Monday  has  caused  a  very  dull  trade 
for  all  descriptions  of  Corn  :  Millers  refrain  from  purchasing, 
and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  quote  the  decline  in  Wheat, 
but  holders  would  probably  have  accepted  a  fjirther  reduction. — 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  nominally  unaltered  iu  value. — The 
Oat-trade  is  very  heavy,  and  barely  supports  our  quotations. 


Kn^lish 
Irish        . 
Foreign 


ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK,. 
Wheat       I         Barley         I 


13D70  I  9570  I 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Oats 
1710 
4'J60 
14310 


June      1 14    per  Quarter- 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foieign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rya. 

Beane. 

Peas. 

5bs  9d 

SUlOo 

22*  Cd 

3^  4d 

36.1  Id 

34a  Id 

1     55     8 

32     8 

22     8 

34    £ 

87  10 

35     2 

1     55     9 

84     0 

22    9 

35    0 

38     0 

36     1 

1     G5     8 

31     6 

22  11 

35    0 

38     2 

36     6 

64  10 

34  10 

22     3 

34    2 

37     8 

37    3 

!     64     1 

34    6 

21     5 

36    4 

37     7 

37    3 

56    3 

33    8 

23     5 

34     6 

37     8 

3G     1 

17    0 

5     0 

6    0 

8    6 

6    6 

(J     6 

Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  Enclish  i      -  uu 

_          _     Foreign         -  64 

—  White,  l^'nclish     -  100 

—  —  Foreign  -  84 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  — 

Baltic 


SEEDS,  July  22. 
per  qr    50a  to  SM  LinseedCakes,Foreign,p.ton6?to7'10a 


Mustard,  White  -   p.  hush. 

—      Superfine     „ 

_       Brown         „ 

Rapeseed,  English, perlast 

Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton 

Sainfoin        -        -        .        . 

Tares,  Eng,  winter  p.  bush. 

—    Foreign  -         .         . 

Trefoil        -        -      per  c 


CakeSjEng.  per  1000    lOf  lon03;Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 


POTATOES. 

Vork  Reds 


-SOUTHWARE  Waterside,  July  15. 

-  603  to  803  Essex  and  Sussex.  Blues  —t 

-  45        60     Wisbeach  Kidneys     •        -    — 


_■         Whites       - 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues 
Prince  Regents 
Vork  -inawi 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  25. 
Prime  Upland  Hay  95s  to  loos  I  Clover    -    I05s  to  1309  1  Straw     -    253  to  33s 
Inferior       „  80  90   1  I 

John  Coopbk,  Salesmas. 


StrawSSs  to  84s 


CUMBKRLAND  MARKET,  July  25. 
Superior  Old  Hay       95s  to  100s  I  Superior  Clover  110s  to  llfla  | 
In^rior  -  81  90       Interior         „       90 

New  Hay  -  90        95    1  New  Clover        90 

JosnuA  Baebr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  July  26. 

Old  Hay  •        8Gs  to    953  |  Old  Clover       llSs      J  30s  I  Straw-    £63  to  34a 

New  Hay  -70         80  I  New  Clover      70        100  | 
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Me:TtJA.LFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
andSMYKNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advaiitape  of  searching:  thoroughlv  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaiiiot;  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary m-i-mer,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  cominc:  loose — 
Is.  Aq  improved  Cl'ithes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  cart  ol 
the  usual  tiine,  and  incapable  ol  injuring:  ttie  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating: Hair-hrushes.  ^'ith  the  dura>»le  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  cnmmoD  hair.  Flesh  B^u^hes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  po  s'crful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  ac  in  the  most  surprising  and  sucuessfu!  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absnrption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  imjinr- 
tatioi'S,  dispensing  with  all  'ntermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structi'  e  bleaching-,  and  securiri;;!:  the  luxury  of  a  eenuine  Smyrna 
Spong-e.  Onlvat  Mktcalfb's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  '*  Prom  Metcalfe's,"adopted  by 
some  houses. 


B  RIGHT'S  CUSTARD  COMPOUND.  —  The 
ORIGINAL  VEGETABLE  PREPARATION,  for  making 
custards  withuut  eggs.  Patronised  by  the  Royal  famil/. 
Nobility,  and  Genfrv,  with  the  approval  and  testimony, 
amoDsst  many  othei's,  of  the  COOKS  to  SIX  CROWNED 
HEADS.  Sold  in  boxes  at  ]s,  and  4s.  each.  Manufactory, 
5,  Holland-street,  North  Brixron,  Surrey.  Wholesale  of  all 
respectable  tlon^es,  and  retail  of  by  upwards  of  1000  chemists, 
confeciioners.  E;rocers.  Italian  Warehousemen,  &c.,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Caution  — Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe    on    all    sent  out    the    signature    of    the    Inventor, 

JOHW    BrilGHT. 


STATE  LOAN  of  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Uraod 
Duke  of  Badeu  of  S.UiiO.OOO  lis.,  to  be  reimbursed  wiih 
9.034.055  fls.,  in  lots  of  50,000,  -lU.OOO,  35,000,  30.000,  20,000  fis., 
&c..  the  smallest  being  50  fls.— GRAND  PUBLIC  DISlRIBU- 
TION  to  take  place  at  Carlsruhe  on  the  1st  o(  August  next ; 
official  bulklins  containing  the  result  will  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately to  every  shareholder.  Price  of  r.  single  certificate,  10s.; 
11  for  5/. ;  23  for  10^;  00  for  25/.  sierling;  payable  in  notes, 
money  orders,  or  remittances. — Apply  for  full  particulars  and 
certificates,  without  delay,  to  M-iriz  I.  Stiebel,  banker,  Frank- 
fort-on- Maine.  Tu  save  postages,  all  letters  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Stiebel  and  Co.,  8,  Lime-street,  London,  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  attended  to. 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  WATCHES.— A.  B.  Savory 
and  Sons,  Wa'chnakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank,  request  the  a'tention  of  purchasers  to  their  stock  of 
London-made  PATENT  LEVER  WATCHES,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  themselves,  in  their  own  house.  In  silver  cases, 
with  the  derached  escapement  and  jewelled,  the  prices  are  four 
and  a  half  guineas,  six,  and  eight  guineas  each  ;  or  In  gold  cases, 
10,  12.  14,  and  l6  guineas  each.  The  very  large  stock  offered  for 
selection  includes  every  description,  enabling  a  customer  to 
select  that  which  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  his  own  use. 


NESBIT'S  MENSURATION  IMPROVED. 

Publislied  tliis  Day,  l2mo,  6s.  bound, 

\    TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION, 

I\  contHiningthe  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geo- 
metrical Figurcsj  Mensuration  of  Superficies;  Latid  Surveying; 
Mensuration  of  Solids;  the  U.^e  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule; 
Timber  Measure,  in  which  is  shown  the  Method  of  Measuring 
and  Valuing  stancin^Timber;  Artificers'  Works  illustrated  by 
ihe  Dimensions  and  Contents  of  a  House;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Terms  used  in  Architecture.  &:c.  By  A.  Nesbit.  Twelfili 
Edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  with  nearly  700  Prac- 
tical Examples,  and  nearly  300  Woodcuts,— Kbv.  Seventh 
Edition,  i2rao,  5s.  bound. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


EOWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DEN- 
riFniCE,  patronised  by  "  HerMAJESTY,"  H.R.H. Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Roval  Family,  anJ  tne  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANU'  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oiienlal 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  thate.ttraneous  substance  lends  a 
salutary  jro^th  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  ui  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and  pre- 
serves the  enamel,  substituting  tor  discolour  and  the  aspect  ot  im- 
purity, The  mo^t  pure  and  pear!-like  whiteness ;  while,  from  its 
salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  itgives  sweetness  and  per- 
fume to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  ana  the  ap- 
pearance and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  Qd.  per  bos,  duty 
included. 

Cai/tiov. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners  of  Her  Majesty'.s  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' S'gttature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus,— A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  eacii  Bux.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Oconto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Ch^'inists. 

*^*  All  omers  are  hPURIOUS  ^^1ITATI0^JS. 

XTiRPATIONof  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
09,  Kmg  William-street,  city,  Lnndon.  —  Mr.  J.  a. 
"MEYER,  practical  chyinist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Ducliess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agiicultural 
Society  of  England,  and  ihe  Corporation  ol  the  Ci'y  of  Londuu, 
antJ  by  special  appumtineiits  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inNtrm  the  nobility,  gentry,  merctiants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  a-id  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANaE,  by  cnn'ract,  from  ■  ne  to  Hve  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROfEctTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  ol  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
reapecttu  ly  relers  to  the  cert  ficates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckiiit-ham  Palace  ami  GHrueus,  Wind-or  Castle,  St.  James'.-s 
Palace,  Ff'Kniore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Kewgatc  Prison.  Tavistock  Hotel,  Biewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Qua>s  ai.d  waieliou'-es  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
pen  y  ot  Jo>eph  liariier,  Esq.,  end  many  others  of  public  and 
privatf  ettabli'hmenis,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office.  Tlie 
preparations,  which  are  Iree  o(  p-jihon  or  deleterious  druts,  may 
be  had  aa  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5s.,  \0s.,  •j.Os.,  Mn.,  and 
100».  each,  with  tuh  direclionH,  which  niust  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infcHted,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vtrmin,  and  which  can  be  applied  without  injury  to  property. 
Dw('lliiig-h(  u*e»  cleanhCd  from  I/,  tosf.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  fiom  10/.  and  upwards;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granarii-s.  biewenea,  (armt>,  wharfs,  &c,,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  are  ginuine  unleblt  beaniig  the  signature  and  sea 
*  Jo«'-pb  .\iit..i.    -l.-v-r  " 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING  ;   expressly 

J-  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  2s.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  ^^^  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 

Or  Linnsan  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice.    Price  2s. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System. 
Price  is.  Srf. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 
Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  ^j.  cloth. 
THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE; 
Having  in  view  the  union  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per- 
son.   Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY; 
Expressly  intended  for  those  who  "wash  at  home."  Price  is.gd. 

THE   HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  Useful  Manual  in  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Price  is.  9d. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  Gd. 
TOE      MILLER'S      JEST-BOOK. 

0  A  Rerrint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition,  such  omissions 
and  alterations  only  having  been  made  as  were  rt^q-'Tca  by  the 
greater  delicacy  observed  in  modern  conversation;  biit,  that  the 
volume  might  have  some  substance,  and  be  a  good  table  or  tra- 
velling book,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  other  old 
volumes  of  Facetije. 

Extract  from  the  Pre/ace. 
"Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  work  is, 
that  eve-ybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  else  are 
perfectly  familiji  with  its  contents  .  .  .  and  yet,  if  the  reader  will 
a^k  his  actiuaintance,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hnndrea 
ever  set  eyes  on  a  copy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  hke  questions 
that  this  edition  is  published." 

London  :  Whittakef.  and  Co. 


Index  of  Contents— continued. 


Mil.  HOARb'S  NEW   WORK  ON    I  HE  VINE: 
Tills  Day  1h  piibli»liL-d,    liimo.  6«.  cMb, 

ADESCKlPnVE     ACCOUNT     (JF     A     NEW 
MEItiOD  of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROO  I'S 
of    GRafE    VI.nES.     By    Clbuknt    HOAriK,     Author  ol  "  A 
TreatlKc  on  the  Cultivation  ol  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls," 
London:  Lonn'"*"!,  Brown    Green,  and  L<mKmanH. 


MAYOR'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 
THE  ONLY  GENUINE  EDI  HON. 
With  the  Atttltur'ajinitl  Corrections  nnd  JinprovementH. 
MenitDi.  l.oiiKiiirtii  and  Jo.  rcNpecKully  iictpMint  BooltiicUcrs 
and  Conduct' iH  of  r^choolM,  th.it  ilicy  have  Jtiht  piihiinhcd  the 
45Ut  edniiin  of  Mavor's  SpclHiiic-Book,  with  the  varlnu-^ 
revinioii^  and  ifuprovemfrntu  of  Ur.  Muvoi.  NcwijpCH  liavp 
been  CH«t  for  tt,  nnd  It  tu  aino  illu^ttntcii  by  a  Frwiitiit(>iccL-, 
after  U'otiiiird,  atid  Forty-four  btauniul  Wood  Eiiuravini;'', 
dc»l<ci>('d  exiiicimly  by  JlMrvey,  which  reinlcr  thin  edition  of  Dr. 
M«v  r*»  i>jriK-c-t«bhiihi'd  tiiiii  huperior  Spcllin|$Uui«k  the  moitt 
attrsc  ive  oi  any  In  exlitcncc. 

LoDdon;  Uimomam,  Ubowv,  GfiKKN,  and  Lo.voma.vh. 

^«.'.l  hv  tttl  B  ."knplh-fn  in  T-'wr.  and  f:   ti'Mrv. 

ClLOi. ft, CK'.i  i.il>->U-aUltVi:.V  l.^O   lMi'lH;VEIJ. 

Just  publlBhcd,  po^t  8vo..  with  very  nunieiouB  Diatfrumn,  a 

Ficld-liouk,  I'lann,  &e,  iSte.  \'Z<i.  cloth, 

CROCKIilt'ft  LANU-SUltVEYlNG.— New  fCdition. 
cjrri'ctcri  throuttliout  and  K'Patlv  Improver!,  tpy  T.  0.  Bi'vt, 
Lan  I  .Sijrw»r>or;  with  'I'ftiilc^  ofSlx-Citcuf*:  I,n;<,irtthmi.  Hiipcrin- 
tended  ijy  It.  Pablkv,  nrthfr  NmUHMl  /.Imannc  KHliiiliHlniicnt. 
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Now  ready,  price  4s.  M., 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY, 
By  Edward  Sollt,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction: — 
"A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  points  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it," 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learo  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  ol 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  othermse  be 
lost." 
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Combination 
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Fermentation 
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Legumine 
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Light 
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Lime 
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Meat 
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Minium 

Mixture 

Mould 
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Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  magnesia 

Muriate  of  soda 
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Mustard 

Natural  vegetation 

Nature  of  the  soil 
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Nitre 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants 

Oats,  analysis  of 
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Oil- cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil,  Olive 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  of  Poppy 

Oil  of  Rape 

Oil  of  Linseed 

Oil  of  Mustard 

Oil  of  Lavender 

Oil  of  Cloves 

Oil  of  Lemons 

Oily  matters 

Olive  oil 

Organic  acids 

Organic  manures 

Organic  substances  in 
soils 

Organic  substances 

Organised  matters 

Oxalic  acid 

Oxide,  carbonic 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Oxide  (>f  iron 

Oxides,  metallic 

"g 

Parsnep,  analysis  or 

Pearlash 

Peas,  analysis  of 

Peat 

Peroxide  of  ircn 

Petre 

Phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate    of    mag- 
nesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Phosphorus 

Pickling 

Plants,  burning  of 

Plants,  action  of  on 
the  air 

Plants,  death  of 

Plants,  food  of 

Plant?,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 

Plaster- stone 

Ploughing,  subsoil 

Poppy 

Potash 

Potash, -carbonate  of 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash,  nitrtite  of 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  silicate  of 

Potassium 

Potassium,  chloride 

Potato-flour 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Proximate     animal 
principles 

Principles,  active 

Proportions 

Pruning 

Putrefaction,   results 
of 

Putrcfiabic  matter 

Putrefying      animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Pyrites 

Qiiart.'- 

Quicklimo 

Kain. water 

Rape 

Raw  hones 

Red  Cahlingc 

Ited  lead 

RefuRC  of  gas-works 

Hesins 

K  CM  pi  rat  ion 

RcHults  of    combus- 
tion 

Ki'snits  of  putrefac- 
tion 


Rhubarb 

Ripening  of  fruit 

River-water 

Rock-salt 

Rotation  of  crops 

Rust 

Rusting 

Rye,  analysis  of 

Saccharuic  matter 


Saintfoin,  analysis  of 

Sal  ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salts 

Salt,  bay 

Salts,  Cheltenham 

Salt,  common 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  haitshom 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  iiotash 

Saltpetre 

Salts  of  soda 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts,  metallic 

Salt,  rock 

Sand 

Sawdust 

Sea-fowl,  excrements 

of 
Sea-shore 
Sea- water 
Sea-weed 
Seeds  and  fruit 
Seed,  formation  of 
Selection  by  the  roots 
Shells 
Shell-sand 
Sihca 
Silicates 

Silicate  of  potash 
Silicic  acid 
Silex 
Skin 
Slag 
Smell 

Smells,  foul 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap-making 
Soap-boiling 
Soda 

Soda,  carbonate  of 
Soda,  muriate  of 
Soda,  niti'ate  of 
Soda,  sulphate  of 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride  of 
Soft- water 
Soils,  analysis  of 
Soil,  colour  of 
Soils,  composition  o( 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soil,  nature  of 
Soot 
Sorrel 
Spirit 

Spirit  of  salt 
Spirit  of  wine 
Spring-water 
Starch 
Steam 
bmves 
Straw 

.-Irongmanures 
Subsoil 

Subsoil-ploughing 
Substances,  in    soils 

organic 
Substances,  volatile 
Substratum 
Sugar 
Siiljihates 

Sulphate  of  alumine 
Sulphate  or'  iron 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphur 

Sulphurct  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulplinrous  acid 
Sulphuretted   hydro- 
gen 
Sunflower 
Tapioca 
Tartaric  acid 
Teeth 
Ternary  and  quater* 

nary  compounds 
Tlie  Tropics 
Tobacco 
Treacle 
Turf 

Unripe  fruit 
Urea 
Urine 

Urine,  putrid 
Use  of  the  leaves 
Uae  of  plants 
Vapour  in  the  air 
Vegetable  alkalies 
Vegetable  manures 
Vinegar 
Vitriol,  green 
Vitriol,  oil  of 
Volatile  alkali 
Volatile  oil 
Voliitile  substances 
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Water,  composition  ol 
Water,  hard 
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Water,  soft 
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JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Introductory  Comments  upon  certain  Criticisms  lliat  Imve  appeared  on  the  Work, 

In  two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  with  EiRbt  Portraits,  price  2ls.,  clotll, 

A    NEW     SPIRIT    OF    THE     AGE. 

Containing  CRITICAI,  ESSAYS  and  BIOGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  LITERARY  and  oilier  EMINENT  CHARACTEn,S  of  tlie 
PRESENT  TIME.     Edited  nv  R.  H.   HORNE,  Esq. 

LONDON  :    SMITH,    ELDER,   and    CO.,    65,    CORNHILL. 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
T/(is  dm/, 

THE  TEXTILE  MANUFaCTUJIES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.      By  G.  Donn,  Au'hur  of  "  Days  in  the  l-'acto. 
ries."    London:  Chari.ks  Knicht  &  Co.,  2'2,  Ludgate-street. 


Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  is.  Qd., 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  of  DOMESTIC 
LIFE,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  House  or  in  a  walls  in 
the  Fielrts,  Familiarly  explained  by  Ciiari.es  Footk  Gower, 
Esq.,  and  arranged  under  the  followintr  heads  : — The  Bedroom  ; 
The  lireakfast  Parlour  ;  Tlie  Mommp;  Walk  ;  The  Kitchen;  The 
Study  ;  The  Summer's  Eveuine,  &c.  &c, 

jAi'iiKs  RioowAV,   Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

On  Wednesday,  July  2-1,  was  Published,  price  5s.,  the  First  Part 
of  the  Fifth  Volume  of 

''PHE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICUL- 

-L  TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Containing  :  — Mr.  Baker:  Prize  Report  on  the  Farming  of 
Sssex— Co).  Le  C^uteur :  On  the  Jersey  (misnamed  Alderncy) 
Cow — Governnr  Moody;  On  ihe  Tussac  Gmss  of  the  Falkland 
Islands— Mr.  Cowie:  Prize  Essay  on  Horse  and  Ox  Teams- 
Mr.  Palin  :  Prize  Report  on  tha  Farming  of  Chestiire- The  Earl 
of  Lovelace  :  On  the  Gmwihof  Beans  and  Cabbages— Mr.  Ran- 
deJl ;  On  Burnt  Clay  to  cold  and  heavy  Soils— Mr.  Parkes:  On 
the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  Temperature  of  Soils;  and  on  the 
vjuantily  of  Rain-water,  ami  its  discharge  by  Drains — Mr.  Tre- 
mayne  :  On  llie  Preparation  of  tlic  Wheat  Crop  in  Cornwall — 
Mr.  Little:  Prize  Repurt  on  the  Farming  of  Wilt,shire — Mr. 
Curtis:  On  the  Natural  History  and  Eonomy  of  Wirevvorras — 
Mr.  Grey:  On  Cottages  for  Farm  Labourers- Mr.  Karkeek : 
Prize  Essay  on  tlie  Production  of  Fat  and  Muscle-Mr.  Han- 
iiam  ;  Experiments  v/ith  Manures — Mr.  Horsley :  On  Agricul- 
tural  Labourers  in  the  Liucolnsliire  Wolds— Mr.  Fisher :  On 
the  Scour  in  Lambs— Sir  Charles  Burrell:  On  White  Carrots — 
GenrralGrey:  AgricnUural  Notice  from  Soutli  Australia — Sir 
William  Heatlicote:  Experiments  with  Manures— Mr.  Rodwell: 
On  the  Italian  Ryc-Gr.i'-s— Dr.  Urc  ;  Analyses  of  Guano  — Earl 
of  Essex  :  On  Salt  anrt  Cliarcoal  as  food  for  Plants.  With  com- 
munications on  the  mode  of  procuring  water  for  irrifration  in 
Affghanistan,  and  on  Mr.  Cliesterman's  newly-invented  Steam 
Apparatus;  and  Appendix,  containing  Reports  of  tiie  Council, 
Prize-sheets  for  1S-15,  new  Bye-Laws  of  the  Society,  &c.  &c. 
JouN  MuiiKAV,  Albemarle-stieet,  London. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,   price  2s.  6d.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6(1., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perrv  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
!Paternoster-row;  Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane ;  Crocker,  1,  Mil- 
ford-lane,  Strand;  Ward,  1U3,  Strand  (opposite  ExeterMall) ; 
Gordon,  l^G,  Lcadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Comptori-st.,Soho;  Wil 
son,33S,  Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Ariryllst.),  London.  Tlic 
Cordial  Kalm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  arc  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  stale  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  l\s.  and  33s.  Prrrv's 
Purilyiug  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  eviry  description,  Erup- 
tions of  the  Sltin,  Pimples  on  the  Fi\ce,  and  other  disagreeable 
nfTections,  t*- :  result  of  au.ijnpiir-'  state  of  tl-,  .  blood.  Tnese 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  luercnry  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  bo::es,  at  2s.  Qd.,  4s.  Gd.,  and  Us.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Pkruy  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and 
from  5  till  S.     On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


This  day  is  published,  complete  in  one  large  volume  8vo, 
price  24s., 

LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTKY  and  GEOLOGY.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnstow, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.S.L.  &E.,  !kc.  ike:  Chemist  to  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  and  Reader  in  Clicmistry 
and  Mincriilogy  in  ihe  University  of  Durham.  With  an 
APPENDIX,  containinsr  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in  Prac- 
tical Agriculture.  —  Wii.ljam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  45, 
George-street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  22,  Pall-Mall,  London. 


IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  published  by  Jasiks 
RiDGWAY,  Piccadilly;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Cuuntry  Book- 
sellers in  every  Market  Town.        i. 

IJERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO,     with 

-»-       Practicdl  Instructions  for  its  use,  and  testimonials  of  its 

results,  price  is. 

2.  A  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  of  MORTON  on  SOILS  and 
the  RENT  and  PROFITS  of  AGRICULTURE.     Price  10s. 

3.  On  MANURES,  by  Cutubkrt  W.  JonrJSON.  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ; 
a  New  Edition  greatly  enlarged.     Price  l6s.,  bound  in  cloth. 

4.  SINCLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  WEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURli.  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  coloured  Plates. 
,30s.  .cloth. 

5.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  for  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 
Price  Is.  each  ; — 

THE  COTTAGE-FARMER'S  ASSISTANT-CALENDAR  for 
YOUNG  FARMERS-and  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
for  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

In  the  Press,  VON  THAER'S  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Translated  by  W.Shaw,  Esq-.,  in  2  vols.  Price  25s.  cloth. 


HOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST  contains 
Editorial  Cuts  on  topics  of  the  day  (in  the  "  Comic  Annual" 
style),  and  two  Chapters  of  Hood's  New  Novel  "  Our  Family  ■" 
also  Contributions  of  varied  interest,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  R. 
Monckton  Miles,  M.P.,  P.O. Ward,  R.  Browning,  Andrew  Win'ter* 
the  Author  of  "Ireland  and  its  Rulers,"  Dr.  Skclton  Mackenzie' 
LL.D.,  Giddeon  Shaddoe,  tlie  Mountaineer,  Miss  Lawrence,  i^c. 
An  article  on  the  "  Leader  of  the  Opposition,"  by  trie  Author  of 
*'  The  Premier,"  in  the  last  Number,  will  be  given,  and  a  Paper 
on  the  Polka  is  especially  commcndedto  the  study  of  the  Youn'- 
Ladies.  Sir  Edward  BulwerLytton,  Bart.,  will  write  in  the  next 
JNumher. — Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

IN  consequence  of  the.  increasing  demand  for  Rendle's 
"TREATISE  ON  THE  TANK  SYSTEM,"  a  Third 
"Editfon  has  just  been  published,  and  can  now  be  obtained  of 
all  3ocilcsellers,  or  of  the  Author,  at  Plymouth. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Price  Sixpence,  Free  by  Post  Sevenpence, 

Of  Saturday  last,  July  2f),  confains 
A    COURSE    of    LECTURES    on    ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 
Delivered   in   the  University  of  Giessen,   by   PROFESSOR 
LIEBIG:  — 
The  Theory  of  Acid''. 

On  the  Errors  and  Mii^chiefs  of  the  Sound  and  Catheter,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Urinary  Stricture,  by  T.  Wil- 
kinson King,  Esq. 
The  Periods   Regulating  tlie  Recurrence  of  Vital  Phenomena, 

by  Dr.  T.  Laycock. 
Congenital  Fissure  of  the  Iris,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Mackin. 
Case   of  Ovarian    Dropsy,    in  which   Tapping  was  performed 

Seventy-eight  times,  by  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Practical  Observations  and  Suggestions,  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 
—On    Inducing  Warm  and  Moist  Atmosphere    in  the  Sick 
Room,  &c. 
practical  Facts  and  Observatif>ns  on   Diseases  of  Women,  and 
some  Subj'cts  connected  with  Midwifery,  by  G.  O.  Heming, 
M.D.~ On  Uterine  Polypus. 
Case  of  Phlebitis  terminating  Fatally  in  Twenty-four  Hours,  by 

J.  Berncaslle,  Croydon. 
Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  a  Writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  on 

the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  by  M.  B. 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  JOURNALS:— 
The  Soft  Occiput ;  its  Nature  and  Symptoms.    The  Infirmary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.     Inhalation  of  Oxygfen  Gas  as 
an   Antidote    to  Poisoning  with   Carbonic   Acid.     Tartar- 
emetic  a  Remedy  for  Syphilis.     Death  from  liupture  of  the 
Lung.     Influence  of  a  Varying  State  of  the  Frice  of  Provi- 
sions on  Disease  and  Mortality.    The  Microscopical  Cha- 
racters of  Milk.    American  Medical  Students,  'i'he  Sedative 
Powers  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye.     The  Nature  of  the  White  or 
Opake   Serum  of  Blood.    The  Symptoms  of  the   Stcond 
Siage   of  Cancer  in   the   Stomach.    The   Employment  of 
Electro-Puncture  in  Neuralgia. 
CHEMISTRY,   PHARMACY,  AMD-MATERIA  MEDICA  :— 
Dumas'  Chemico-Physiological  Theories.— Theory  of  Respi- 
ration.   Inorganic  Constituents'fef  Vegetables.     Presence 
of  l^lunriue  in  Bones.     Mineral  Marmoratuui,  or  Paste,  to 
fill  Hollow  Teeth.    Tooth  Powders.    Test  for  Arsenic. 
Pauper    Lunatics    in    Workhousesi — Clinical   Instruction    in 

Hospitals. 
HOSPITAL  REPORTS:— 
University  College    Hospital.  —  Strangulated    Femoral 
Hernia  of  Two  Days;    Operation:    Death.     Strangulated 
Femtral  Hernia  of  several  days  ;  Operation;  Cure.    Stran- 
gulated   Inguinal    Hernia;    Operation;    Abscess  of  Sac; 
Cure 
London  Hospital. — Dense  Cyst  filled  with  Fluid  occupying 

the  Position  of  a  Psoas  Abscess, 
Chbltenham    General    Hospital. — Fracture  of  the  Skull 
attended  witii  External  Pulsation. 
Statement  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
The  late  Inquest  at  Lambeth  again, 
i/.vaminations  -tt  the  University  of  London. 
Remarks  on  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice. 
Clinical  Lecturing  in  Hospital  Practice. 
On  the  Value  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  as  an  .antidote  in  Poisoning 

by  Prusstc  Acid. 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES:  — 

RovAL    Medico-Botanica.l    Society.  —  On    Atropa  Bella- 
donna. .  __  -,— > 
News  of  >bc  'lYeek— Apothecaries'  Hal— Mortality  Table— Cor- 
respondpjiV.s. 

London:  J.  Churchill,  Princes-street;  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsvenders. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BOOKS, 

Printed  for  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

1. 

ENGLISH  ;  or,  the  Art  of   Composition  explained 
in   a  Series  of  Instructions    and  Examples,     By  G.   F* 
Graham,    ad  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,7s. 

HELPS     to     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR  ;  or.    Easy 

Exercises  for  Young  Children.  By  G.  F.  Ghaham,  Author  of 
"English;  or,  the  Art  of  CompOl^itiou."  l2mo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  3s. 

3. 
\  IFIRST    STEPS    to  LATIN  WRITING  :    intended 

as  a  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Latin  Accidence.  To  which 
are  added,  Examples  on  the  principal  Rules  of  Syntax.  By 
G.  F.  Graham.     2d  Edition,  impioveri,  12mo.  4s. 

4. 

A  PROGRESSIVE    GRAMMAR   of   the   LATIN 

LANGUAGE,  for  the  Use  of  all  Classes  in  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  H,  Krnnedy,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
School.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

5. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE.  1.  Lessons  in 
Vocabulary;  2.:  Latin,  made  out  of  each  column  for  transla- 
tion-.  3.  Englisli  ,for  retranslation.  By  ^the  Rev.  Jajiks  Py- 
CltOFT,  B.A.     12mo.  2s.  6d, 

Cu 

GREEK  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE.  I.  Lessons  in 
Vocabulary;  2.  Greek,  made  out  of  each  column  for  Transla- 
tion; 3.  English  forrelranslation.  By  the  Rev,  James  Pycroft, 
B.A.     l2mo.  3s.  6d. 

7. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK 

LANGUAGE.  Ey  Dr.  Raphael  Kuhnkr.,  Co-Rector  of  the 
Lyceum,  at  Hanover.  Translated  by  J.  H.  r.IinAnD,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  gs. 

S. 

MAUNDER'S  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK:  a 
New  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  {original  and  selected)  lor  Every 
Day  in  the  Year  ;  with  Questions  for  Examination.  By  Samuel 
MAUNDEit,  Author  of  "The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  &c. 
2d  Edition,  12rao.  5s. 

9. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  ALGEBRA, 

Theorotical  and  Practical.  By  James  Trosison,  LL.D,,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  J2mo.  5s. 

ELEMENTS   of  NATURAL    HISTORY,  for   the 

use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Lee  (formerly 
Mrs.  T.  E.  BowDicii),  Author  of  "Taxidermv,"  ike.  l2mo. 
with  53  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

11. 
HAMEL'S   FRENCH    GRAMMAR  and    EXER- 
CISES.   A  New  Edition,inOne  Volume,  improved  aed  enlarged. 
By  N.  Lambbrt,     12mo.  5a.  6d.— KEY,  4s. 

London  :—LoNGjiAN,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longjians. 


WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 

D 


2S,  UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 


LIEBIG'S     AGRICULTURAL 
CHEWIHSTKY. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  re-written.    8vo.    iOs.  Gd., 

olotl], 
pHEMISTRY   in   its    APPLICATIONS  to  AGRI- 
Vy  CULTURE  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Justus  Likbig,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Clrtmistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 

Edited,  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lvon  Play- 

FAIB,  Ph.  D. 

"_ — a  bool;  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  to  a 
very  consideraiile  extent  nntike  them." — Gardeners^  Chronicle. 


LBEBIS=S    AWiJViAL    CHEafiSSTRY. 

Second  Edition.    8vo.    Qs.  6d.  cloth. 
ANIMAL     CHEMISTRY  ;     or,    CHEMISTRY     ia 

its  APPLICATIONS  to  PHYSIOLOGY  and  PATHOLOGY. 
By-lusTus  LiEBiG,  M.D.  Edited,  from  the  Author's  Manu- 
script, by  WiLLiA.M  GaBGOKY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  tlieUiiiverhity  of  Edinburgh. 

"  While  wchave  given  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  profound  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  tlie  rich  store  of  interesting  matter 
which  it  contains.  The  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  medical 
man,  and  the  agriculturist  will  all  find  in  this  volume  many 
new  ideas  and  many  useful  practical  remarks.  It  is  the  first 
specimen  of  what  modern  Organic  Chemistry  is  capable  of 
doing  for  Physiology;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  from  its 
appearance  Physiology  will  date  a  new  era  in  her  advancs." — 
Quarterly  Review,  No,  120. 


LlEBSe'S    CHEiVllCAL    LETTERS. 

Second  EHition,  Fcap.  &vo,  4s.  Gd.  cloth, 

FAMILIAR  LEI  TE  iS    ON    CHEMISTRY;    AND 

ITS     RELATIONS     T  J    COMMERCE,    I\iAKUFACTURES, 

AND  AGRICULTURE.     By  Justus    Lieuig,  M.D.     Edited 

by  JoH>J  GAFtoNER,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Ctiemieal  Society. 

"  That  the  public  will  discover  its  merits,  and  that  it  will  find 

its  way  into  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  library,  and  be 

equally    prized    by  the    advanced    niafi  of   science    and    the 

student,    we  venture   to  say  is  certain;  and  it  must  increase 

the  respect  entertained  for  Chemistry  wherever  it  is  read." — 

Chemical  Gazette. 

CHEMICAL    AS^JALYSSS. 

One  Volui-ne  8vo.  v;itb  numerous  Diagrams,  ics.  6d.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  INOR- 
GANIC AND  ORGANIC.     By  EnwAan  Andrew  Parnell, 
late  Chemical  Assistant  in  University  College,  London. 
"  In  couclusion,  we  cordially  recommend  this  wurk  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  themselves  in  examinmg  the  consti- 
tuents of  their  soils.    Mr.  Parneli  deserves  the  best  thanks  of 
English  chemists  for  his  masterly  work,  and  we  earnestly  iiope 
that  it  will  prove  the  means  ot  elevating  the  analytical  che- 
mistry of  our  country — a  branch  of  the  science  in  whicli  we 
have  long  been  deficient."— J^HJ'mers'  Magazine,  Nov.  1842. 


TURNER'S  CHar^SSTRY: 

By  Professors  LiEBiG  and  Grkoory.    Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo, 
1/.  8s.  cloth. 

TURNER'S  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTR.Y.  Seventh 

Edition.  Edited  by  Justus  Lieeig,  M.D.,  F.R.a.,  Professor 
cif  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giesse.n ;  and  William 
GnEooRT,  M.D,,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

"  As  a  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  Chemistry,  and  a 
text-bitok  (or  all  beginners,  we  consider  it  as  unequalled  by  any 
in  tlie  English  language,  and  we  even  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  of  the  foreign  manuals  of  an  equal  size  which  can  veniure 
to  compete  with  it."— Chemical  Guzclfa,  Dec.  1. 18-12. 


L3PiSDLEY'3   ELEsVlEfvSTS   OF  BOTAf^Y. 

One  vol.  Svo,  with  many  hundred  figures  on  wood,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  STRUC- 
TURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL,  SYSTEMATICAL,  and  MEDI- 
CAL; being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Outhne  of  the  First 
Principles  of  Bolany. 

"  This  Work  is  indeed  what  the  author  intended  it  to  be,  'A 
Complete  Botanical  Note-bouk,  wherein  all  the  principal  topics 
which  the  teachers  nf  Botany  introduce  into  tlieir  lectures,  are 
arranged  methoilically.'  Tlie  necessity  for  such  works  as  pegs 
for  fixing  facts  in  the  memory,  and  giving  them  their  full  value 
on  tlieir  application  to  reasoning  processes,  is  undeniablej  and 
between  the  skill  of  the  autlior  and  that  of  the  engraver,  it  is 
scarcely  possitile  to  present  elementary  notices  on  a  simpler  and 
more  available  plan.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  the  impossi- 
bility of  further  analysis.  Our  readers  must,  tlicrefore,  rest 
C'>ntented  with  a  reference  to  the  work  itself."— Athenceum, 
May  2Sth,  lHi-2.  

STEAB^     Ef^SCIi^^E,    STEALS    B^SAV3QA- 
TlO^j    AE^^D    KABtWAYS, 

Seventh  Edition,  with  very  numerous  Illustrations,  Svo, 

1 2i-.  cloth, 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE  EXPLAINED  and  ILLUS- 

TRATED;  with  an  account  of  its  Invention  and  progressive 
Improvement,  audits  application  to  Navigation  and  Railways: 
iucluding  also  a  Memoir  of  Watt.     By  Dr.  Lardner. 

CUIDE    TS    THE    STARS. 

In  Svo,  with  l2Maps,  ptice6s.6d.  clotli, 
TWELVE  PLANISPHERES,  forming  a  Guide  to  the 
Stars  for  every  Night  in  the  Year;   with  an  Introduction. 

e@fD1PLET8@f\3     OF     E^IULLER'S 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  two  volumes  Svo,  each  volume  20s., 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Muller, 
M.D.,  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Balv,  M.D.  V/ith  Steel  Plates  and  very  numerous  Wood 
Engravings. 

'*  We  do,  iiowever,  recommend  it  verystrongly,  and  we  have 
no  hesitftiion  in  saying  that  it  will  supersede  all  other  works 
as  a  Text  Book  for  Lectures,  and  one  of  reference  for  students. 
It  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  superficial  brevity  of 
many  of  our  modern  works,  and  the  pleonastic  and  metaphysical 
jargon  of  Burdacli."— iVfrf.  Chir.  Revieii;  April  1838; 


Printed  by  \Vii,i.iAM  BBADnuBT.of  i^tolie  Ne Winston,  and  FnaDriiTCK  HIuu.kt'P' 
EvA^■^■  of  No.  7.  Church-nnv,  Stuku  KiMi'inf;"in,  hinh.  in  ihu  vouniy  oS 
MJddlPse-T,  iirioters,  at  their  nffice  in  L<.inliirtl-f ireet,  in  :.)ic  xireuinct.  o1~ 
Wh;i-'friara,  in  the  City  oi-  Londnn  ;  and  puliHsSed  In-  iln.'m  a'!  tlii'  o^"'*!* 
Nu  5,  Chiirlos-strcet,  in  th<?  rarisli  of  M.  P^ul'-',  C'lvcnt-iJa  iden,  >ihfi. 
said  c-ounty,  vvhiT"'  r\U  Adrenis*'>nenTp  4nd  romrcuoii^^iUr  ..js  art  SO  ^ 
addrcsstd  to  the  KtTitoi.— Saturdixy,  July  £7,  1691.  " 
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[Price  6d. 


Agriculiural  Soc.  of  EiKrland  . 
Asparafius,salt»f=  maauie  tor 
Barley,  tohybridise 
Bees,  modf  ot  killing  rtrones  - 
Botanical  Soc.  o£  London 

—        of  Edinbfir:.'li  I 

BniRU'ansia  lioiibunda,  treat- 
ment of  -        -        -        -_ 
Btitier,  manufacture  of    -        -_ 
Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.     - 
Calendar  of  Operations 
Channel  Islands        -        -        t 
Chiswick    Gardens,    musical 

prom(;nade  in        -        -        - 
Cineraria,  culture  of       -        - 
Clover,  Red.  failure  of    - 
Colours  by  candlelight 
Coniferae  of  Japan 
Country  Shows,  remarks  on    - 
Drainage,  remarks  on      -        • 
Bait  Lothian  Husbandry 
Flower-gaideas,    bedded    out 
planUia  -        ... 

Glend;nninK'9  Nursery  noticed  f 
Gooseberry,  larire    -        -        •     ' 
Heating,  plan  of  at  Polmaise  - 
Horse-hoeinff,  late  -        -        - 
Humphreys "s  Compound 
Johnston's  Guide  V'  tha    SoUtb- 

ampcon  Meetine,  rev.  - 
Manure,  application  of 

—  to  adulterate 

—  sheii-fieh  as 


533<z 

Melons,  K.  fertilise            -        - 

5:4  a 

L2i  b 

—     Persian,  10  keep  from 

523   c 
£2-1/. 

Mulberry. tree,  toiransplant  - 

523  a 

b-25b 

Peac,  early  varieties 

5s:iu 

1-5   C 

Pelaigoniumi,  select 

528  e 

Pentascarnea            .        .        . 

Biz  ^ 

Picotees.  select 

528  c 

1534  0 

Piae.apples,  to  plant  in  tan    - 

^--.:  „ 

—           at  Thornlield 

625  a 

5-'7  c 

Plants,  to  acchmatiae 

524  c 

523  A 

Potato,  origin  of      •        -        - 

523  b 

Preserver,  to  cork 

.5S3n 

Rape,  culture  of        -        -        - 

631a 

!S7  b 

Rent-dav            .        .        -        - 

534  a 

523  c 

Roots,  eifect  ol  deep  buryinfj  - 

52.1  rt 

521  c 

Rose  Garden               ... 

533  b 

Rosea,    to    prune    for    trans- 

53!)  a 

_          to  replant  witha  dor- 

531 c 

mant  bud        -        .        .        - 

Sheep  salve       -        .        .        - 

633  e 

525  A 

J«hell-fiali  as  msnure 

Stenomesson  HartweRiI 

5270 

521  b 

Trees,    to    keep    cattle     from 

625  i 

gnaivin^j  the  bark  ul      . 

53'3  c 

632  c 

Turnip-Bcpd,  to  select 

532  c 

5^4  c 

Wasps,  a  habit  of 

525  (i 

neats  of,  to  dpstrny     - 

523  c 

533  h 

Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural 

531  b 

History,  revd. 

see  b 

632  fi 

Wheat,  history  and  culture  of 

530  c 

5-2i  b 

Whitney's  Con-posiiioa 

625  b 

IKGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Paxton's 
MaErazine  of  Eiitany"  for  August,  1344.)  — Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  eletrant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  aiifl  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
nndersig:ned,  at  the  following  low  prices:  — 


iDga  pulcherrima, 
Achimcnes  picta,  10s.  6rf. 
jEschyuanlhus      liorsfieldii, 

7«.  6d. 
Amycia  zygomeris,  7s.  6d. 
Clerodendron  splend.ns.lOs.fiJ 

,.  sqiiamaium,  5s. 

Hindsia,  or  Ronaeletia  longi- 

flora,  15* 


Epacris     campamilnta     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  1000 

seedliiig.s),  ~s.  6d. 
Habrothainnus  elegaos,  J  5s. 
Treraaudri  Hugelii,  lOs.  6d.  to 

21s. 
Veronica  spcciosa,  ."is.  to  15s. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30jt.  per  doz. 


Thomas  Jacksom,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  August  1. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  Maresfield,  near  Uckficld;  Sussfix 
VERBENA   HUDSONII. 

TT7M.    "WOOD    AND    SON,    having    purchased  the 

'  '  entire  stock  of  the  above  magnificent  VERBENA,  beg 
leave  to  solicit  attention  to  Ur.  Lindley's  opinion  of  it  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicie,  July  6th,  p.  44-j. 

"  n'.  ir.  -Hi;dson(1  is  a  good  variety,  bright  rosy  purple, 
■with  a  white  eye,  distinct  in  colour.-'  To  which  description 
W,  W.  Si  S.  may  be  allowed  to  ad'l,  that  the  flowers  are  large 
and  very  showy;  it  has  been  seen  by  several  competent  judges, 
■who  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  variety  of  first-rate  merit. 
Plants  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  on  the  20th  August  next, 
packed  in  tin  cases  and  forwarded  post-free,  at  3s.  6d.  each, 
■with  the  usual  allowance  to  tUe  Trade  when  six  plants  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. 

Aremittauce  will  be  expected  from  ud  known  correspondents^ 


MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 
T\nLLIAM    E.    RENDLE   has    much   pleasure   in 

»  '  cfi'ering  to  the  Nobility,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  the  follow- 
ing new  varieties  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  P.  E.  l.yne,  Esq., 
the  entire  stock  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

Lyi.e's  Princess  Alice  ....     each  £l     Is. 
Lyne's  White  Perfection     ,        .        ,        „         11 

Lyiie's  Imogene „         11 

Lyne's  King  of  Saxony       .        .        .        „         11 
Lyiie's  Redworth         ....,,         11 

Lyne's  Confidence 11 

Lyne's  Sappho ,,  11 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  usual  discount 
lo  tbeTraae. 

"  Princess  Alice"  has  received  two  seedling  prizes  in  London. 
"  White  Perfection,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  and  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Plymouth.  "Imogene  "Is  described  in  the  Chronicle,  June 
2*th,  I&<3.  They  all  possess  most  desirable  properties,  and  can 
be  higbl;  recommended  a.s  being  first  rate  flowers. 

W.  E,  R,  ha^  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  at  prices  con- 
aiderably  lower  than  usually  obtained  for  such  valuable 
varielien,  in  hopea  thereby  to  meet  with  a  more  extensive 
demand.     Descriptions  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Orders  wili  be  executed  in  strict  precedence.  Plants  will  be 
delivered  in  October  next.  Reference  or  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pensate for  carnage. — Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  July  26. 

SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 

MICHAEL  BREWEK,  Sen.,  hegs  lo  return  his  beat 
thanks  to  his  numerous  fiiends  who  last  season  favoured 
him  with  their  orders,  and  to  apprise  them  that  in  addition  to 
his  own  exteiisiivc  Liht  of  varied  Self  and  party-coloured  new 
and  truly  splendid  KeedlincH  (jf  the  present  year,  he  made  pur- 
chase of  every  new  advertised  and  wcll-dc^rribtd  kind,  which 
having  propagated  and  seeded  to  great  extent,  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  for  strong  secfl  ling  plants,  fit  for  furni»h- 
Ing  to  the  Greenhouse,  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
a  varied,  lively,  and  continuance  of  elegant  bloom,  comprising 
every  ahafJc  of  deep  rich  purple,  dark  and  light  blue,  Sec,  at  ijh. 
per  doz..  baiket,  &-c,  included.  AlHOftcedof  the  same,  which  he 
confidently  rccommrndH  on  acconnt  of  all  being  grown  mixed 
lojpcthcr.    Mixed  and  collected  in  packets,  2fl,  6d.  cttch. 

L^ttcm,  incloBing  potit-olTicc  ord'-rn  or  tttarnps,  will  he  immo- 
fliatciy  aueiidcd  to.— Nursery,  London'rorid,  Cumbridgc. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


NURSERYMEN  AND    FLORISTS    TO    HER    MAJESTY     THE   QUEEN. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'s  splendid  and  extensive  Collection  of  CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES,  and  FUCHSIAS 
is  now  in  Bloom,  to  which  they  hcg  to  invite  the  attention  of  Amateurs  and  others.  Upwards  of  3000  pots  of  Carn-itionsand 
Picotees  will  be  stRgeri,  comprising  all  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  antl  embrHcing  several  new  Picotees  of  the  highest 
merit,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J,  Burroughes,  of  Linpwood  Lodge,  Norfolk,  to  which  first-class  Prizes  have  already  been  awarded. 

Steamers  from  London  Bridge  and  St.  Itatherine's  Wharf  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  6  o'clock.  Coaches 
from  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch-street,  vid  Eastern  Counties  Railway  every  morning  and  evening  at  6  o'clock. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  Fuchsins  cnniinue  to  be  forwarded  per  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  following 
prices:  — 12  extra  fine  varieties,  containing  most  of  the  new  kinds  sent  out  this  season,  for  2 is.;  U  fine  ditto,  12s. 

The  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  latter  part  of  September,  at  the  following  prices  :— 12  pairs  extra 
fine  and  superb  Show  Flovi-ers,  21.  lOs.  j  25  ditto  ditto  ditto,  5/.  ;  1-2  very  fine  ditto,  IL  10s. ;  25  ditto  ditto,  3/. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  1,  18-14. 


J  AND  J.^FAIRBAIRN,  beg  raost  respectfully  to 
•  acquaint^their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  now 
many  very  interesting  specimens  of  HEATHS  in  flower,  whicli 
thev  feel  assured  will  be  found  worthy  of  inspection.  0];en 
every  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  admission  gratis. —Nurseries:, 
CUphara,  near  London,  July  30,  1644. 


THUNBERGIA  CHRYSOPS. 

TXT     SKIRVING,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Wal- 

V»  •  ton,  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  offer  the  above  new  and 
splendid  Climber,  surpa-sing  in  beauty  all  others  of  the  genus 
yet  introdnct'd.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone;  a  perennial  of 
strong  and  shrubby  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Colour,  dazzling 
purple,  with  rich  yellow  eye.  Raided  at  Knowsley  Hall,  from 
seedimpoited  by  the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Derby,  and  pre- 
sented to  W.  S.  by  his  lordship.  Plants  are  now  ready  to  be 
sent  out  at  los.  Od.  each. 

Orders  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  a  resppctnble 
reference,  will  be  laithfuUy  and  promptly  executed.— Walton 
Nursery,  25tii  July,  1844. 


CAMELLIA. — A  Seedling  Camkllia,  raiaed  by  a 
gentlcmiin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchcxtcr,  and 
named  "  Uuwc  of  L*nca»tcr,"'  a  drawing  of  which  ma>  he  seen 
at  Mr.  J.  W,  nBACKR'H,  Covcnt  Garden,  IvOndon.from  whom 
farther  Information  rnay  he  obtained;  aUo  at  It.  K.  Yatks'b, 
3t.  ADn'S'»<|uaii-,  Manchester. 


TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 
•  York,  beg  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  their  fol- 
lowing fine  SEEDLING  FANCIES  .— 

YoRiiSuiRi:  Eclipse.— "  No.  I  is  a  large  flower,  of  good 
form,  white  ground,  blue  purple  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin 
of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals;  the  petals  meet  well  above 
the  eye  ;  a  good  flower."     3s.  6i. 

Di;autv  of  Holdoatk. — "No.  2  is  your  best  flower;  the 
eye  large  and  intensely  dark,  ground  light  b'ufi",  belting  purple, 
upper  petals  the  same ;  a  brilliant  and  striking  flower."  3s.  6d. 
(See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  2o(),  for  1844.) 

Earl  oir  Zktlan'o  Is  a  flower  of  excellent  form,  yellow 
ground,  bronzy  crimson  upper  petals,  with  broad  belting  of  the 
same  round  the  lower  petals,  which  meets  well  above  the  eye  ; 
a  distinct  and  very  constant  show  flower.     3s.  6d. 

StroHK  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  postage  free 
when  three  or  more  plants  are  taken.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS. 

T7ARLY  POTATO  SEED.— M.  SMITH  having 
-Li  been  very  successful  in  raising  Early  Potatoes  from  the 
Seed  of  the  Potato  Plum,  is  happy  in  being  able  to  offer 
Potatoes  tor  seed  of  so  early  and  fi.ie  a.  quality  as  has  not  been 
equalled.  The  first  is  his  six  weeks  Dwarf  Seedling.  This  is  a 
very  fine  early  I'otato;  so  early  that  with  ordinary  cultivation  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  forcing,  being  so  dwarfi^h  in  the 
stem  as  not  to  exceed  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height.  The 
Potato  is  very  shallow-eyed,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  but  not 
large,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg.— 
Price  20s.  the  imperial  pound. 

Second,  his  prize-taking  Seedling.  This  is  a  very  early, 
large,  and  fine  Potato;  shallow  eyed.  It  has  taken  the  firat 
prize  at  the  Berwickshire  Horticultural  Shows  during  the  last 
two  years  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  good  quality.— Price  I5s.  the 
imperial  stone. 

Third,  his  second  Early  Seedling.  This  is  a  Potato  of  first- 
rate  quality,  comes  in  class  after  the  Prize-taker  ;  is  a  rich 
bearer  and  sluillow-eyed,  making  up  the  blank  between  the  first 
Early  and  what  is  commonly  termed  American  6r  Second  Early. 
—Price  15s.  the  imperial  stone. 

Those  wishing  to  be  supplied  with  seed  of  any  of  the  above 
Seedling  Potatoes  will  address  their  order  to  Mr.  Smith,  Gar- 
dener, Ayton,  Berwickbhirc,  with  a  Post-oflice  order  for  the 
amount  of  their  demand.  They  are  requested  to  give  their 
address  distinctly,  that  the  Potatoes  may  he  forwarded  withouc 
delay  to  the  proper  quarter.  Early  application  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  supply,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

All  orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  and  the  Potatoes 
forwarded,  packed  in  box.:s,  with  moss  or  hay,  to  protect  them 
from  injury  by  carriage.     Ayton,  July  15,  I84i.      M.  S.MiTn. 


THE  WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY  beg  to  in- 
form their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  a  few 
packets  of  the  above  genuine  article  left,  which  should  be  sown 
for  a  general  crop  to  stand  the  winter  from  the  12th  to  the  20th 
of  August.  Owing  to  the  excessive  dry  season,  the  spring  sow- 
ing has  not  turned  out  bo  favourable  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done;  but  they  will  warrant  it  to  answercvcry  description  given 
of  it  in  their  trcatiBC.- Nursery,  Hackney,  July  31,  IBi-i. 


C  HILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE.— This  month  and 

O  part  of  AiiguBt  being  the  time  to  sow  Cabbage  Seed  for  llie 
Autumn  and  Spring  Planting,  J.  tk  S.  SHILLING  having  alitllc 
Seed  left  of  the  above  very  superior  kind,  which  they  highly 
recommend  to  those  who  have  not  already  tried  it,  hcg  to  ofler 
it  to  the  Public  generally,  in  half  oz.  packets,  poatngc  free,  at 
2/f.  (iff.  each,  on  the  reccii)t  of  postage  stamps  or  u  Post-oflicu 
order.- Northwurnborougli  NurHcries.  Odiimm,  Hants. 

*»*  Agent  for  London,  Mr,  Keknan,  4,  Great  Kusacll-strcct, 
Covcnt  (iardcfi. 


FESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  Established  in 
•-'  iyl5,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tag'S  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-bailift-'i,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
All  cnniinunications  promptly  attended  to. 


•"pHE  HAMPSHIRE  BROWN  COS  LETTUCE 

J-  The  middle  to  the  end  of  August  being  the  time  for  sowing' 
Lettuce  Seed  to  stand  the  winter,  J.  and  S.  SHILLING  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Public  generally  to  the  above,  which  they 
can  with  confiderjce  recommend  as  superior  to  any  other  kind 
for  winter  and  summer  use.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  not  ruo 
to  seed.  They  have  sent  a  few  heads  to  Mr.  Kerrian's,  No.  4, 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  where  it  may  be  seen. 
^  oz.  packets  at  2s.  6d.  each,  free,  on  the  receipt  of  postage 
stamps  or  a  Po^t-ofiice  order. 

P.S. — Mr.  Kernaii  is  Agent  for  this  as  well  as  for  their  Queen 
Cabbage. — Northwarnbro'  Nurseries,  Odiham,  Hants,  Aug.  1. 


BENl'ALL'S  IMPROVED  PAPER  FOR  DRYING  PLANTS. 

WAND  T.  BENT.ALL  earnestly  invite  the  atten- 
•  tion  of  Botanists  to  the  above  Paper ;  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  Durpose  for  which  it  is  prepared  having  been  lully 
proved.  TUe  following  valuable  testimonial  has  been  lately 
received  :  — 

"  I  highly  approve  of  your  new  Paper  for  drying  plants,  and 
consider  it  far  preferable  to  the  Cambridge  Chaik  Paper,  which' 
I  previously  employed,  but  which  will  nowbe  entirely  discarded 
by  roe  in  the  preparation  o''  pE.ints  for  the  herbarium.  I  have 
also  found  it  most  valuable  in  drying  Algae,  the  most  decisive 
test,  in  my  opinion,  to  whiph  such  papers  can  be  subjected; 
and  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  en^jaged  in  the  study  of 
these  plants."— iieo.  W.  S.  Hore,  M.A.  F.L.S.,  ^c,  Stohe, 
Uetonport. 

Prolessor  Lindlet,  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &C.,. 
H.  C.  Watsow,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &c.,  have  also  kindly  allowed  the 
use  of  their  names  as  strongly  recommending  it.  To  be  bad  of 
the  Manufactuiers,  Halstead,  Essex;  and  of  their  Agents,  Mr. 
E.  Njswsian,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate,  London;  and. 
Mr.  R.  S,  McIntosu,  12,  Catherine-street,  Edinburgh. 

Sizes,  10  by  lOinches  (when  folded),  14s.  per  ream;  20  by  12 
inches,  20s.  do. ;  l6  by  20  inches,  25s.  do. 

QMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

O  or  HAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  vnrious  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and. 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds.  1/.  lOs.  each.  Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 
These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the 
principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  address,  inclosing; 
a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount.        Richaru  S.'^iith, 

Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire^ 


T  YNDON'S  PATENT  SPADE.— Sold  by  Green 
Jl— ^  and  Constable,  Ironmongers,  35,  King  William-st„  Lon- 
don-bridge. HoriiculturalTool  Chests,  Bright  Ladies*  Spades, 
Money's  Patent  Water  Pots,  Lord  Vernon's  Patent  Hoes,  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Implements. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  aDd  Verao- 

dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes.&c 


Edwako  Bi;ck  will  bc  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

TO  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS. 

A  GENTLE  M  AN  wishes  for  a  PL  AN  and  ESTIMATE 
for  a  small  GREENHOUSE  or  CONSERVATORY,  to  be 
erected  nt  the  end  of  his  Drawing-room  (which  end  (aces  the 
west,  and  the  front  the  south,  and  from  which  a  door  of  com- 
munication opens),  size  15  feet  0  inches  by  12  feet;  there  is  a 
return  wall  of  H  feet  to  bc  glazed  with  Drake's  Sheet  Glass,  ami 
finished  in  the  best  manner.- Direct  to  E.  L,,  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,raade 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two,, 
and  thrte-light  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Bo.\c9  aud 
LighiH  cuniplcte,  from  II.  8s.  G;irden-Ligbta  made  .-ind  glazed 
from  U.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  ShhIi  Manufactory,  Clurcmont- 
plucu,  Old  Keiit-road.  ***  Ucfcrcncc  given. 
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KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—annual  COUNTRY  MEETING  of  1845,  to  be 
held  at  SHREWSBURY,  in  tlie  North  Walos  District,  compris- 
ing the  Counties  of  Anprlesey,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Mnnlffo- 
mery,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  The  Prizes 
are  open  to  general  competition.  Forms  of  Certificate  to  be 
procured  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanovor-sqnare, 
London.  All  Certifijates  for  Implements  must  be  returned, 
filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May.  and  all 
other  Certificates  by  the  1st  of  June;  the  Council  haviii;j  de- 
cided that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  any  Certificate  be  received 
after  those  dates  respectively. 

Prizks  for  l.iiPnoviNG  TUB  Breed  op  Cattle.— 1845. 
Short/iorns.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843, 30^;  to  the  ownerofthe 
second  best  do;  do.,  15^—2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  lyt  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  one  year 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  culf, 
15/.  (In  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
Prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a 
calf.)— '*■  Tothe  ownerofthe  best  in-calr  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  lO/.— 6.  Totheowner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  old,  10/.         ' 

Bcrefurds.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
preTiously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  30/.  ;  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  best  do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calvedsince  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  one  year 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  ownerofthe  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/. 
(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
■will  not  be  given  until  slie  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer, 
10/.— 6,  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one 
yearoU,  lo/. 

DevoTis.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  pre- 
Tiously to  the  istof  January.  1813,  30/.;  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  best  do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  1st  of  JaGuary,  IS43,  and  more  than  oneyear 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  owner  ofttie  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding 
one  year  old,  10/. 

Catl/e  of  any  Breed  (not  qualified  to  "compete  in  the  fore- 
going classes).— Class  I.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1S43,  20/.;  to  the  owner  of  the 
second-best  ditto,  10/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1S43,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  15/. 
— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  Milk  or  in  calf,  15/.  (In 
the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  pr'ze 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  lo/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  10/. 

HORSES. 

Class  l."To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural 
Purposes,  of  any  age,  30/.  j  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best 
do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three  years  old  do., 
15/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  do.,  15/.— 4.  To 
the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agricultural  Purposes, 
20/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner 
of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly,  10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the 
best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which  shall  have  served  mares  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  3  guineas  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  of  not 
more  than  5*.)  in  the  season  of  ifi45,  30/. 
SHEEP. 
Prizes  for  IiMproving  the  breed  of  Sheep, — 1645. 

Lewesters.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling 
Ram,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do,,  15/.— 2.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of 
the  second-best  do.,  is/.- 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of 
five  Shearliug  Ewes,  10/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best 
do.  do.,  5/. 

South-down  Sheep.— Class  1.  Tothe  owner  of  the  best  Shear- 
ling Ram, 30/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To 
the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner 
of  the  second-best  do.,  15/  — 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of 
five  Shearling  Ewes,  10/.  j  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do. 
do.,  5/. 

Long-Woolled  Sheep.  (Notqualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters.) 
— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram,  30/.;  to 
the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the 
best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second- 
best  do.,  13/. — 3.  Tothe  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 
Ewes,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.  do.,  5/. 

Sheep  Oent  adapted  to  a  Mountain  District. — Class  1.  Tothe 
ownerofthe  best  Ram  of  any  age,  15/.;  to  the  owner  of  the 
second-best  do.,  10/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  third-best  do.,  5/. — 
2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  of  any  age,  10/. ;  to  the 
owner  of  the  second-bet.t  do.,  5/. 
PIGS. 

Class  1.  Tothe  owner  of  the  bt;stBoar  of  a  large  breed,  lo/. ; 
to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.  do.,  5/. — 2.  To  the  owner  of 
the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed,  lO/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second- 
best  do.  do.,  5/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of  a 
large  breed,  10/. — 4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of 
a  small  breed,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three 
breeding  Sovv'-pigs,  of  the  same  Utter,  above  four  and  under  ten 
months  old,  10/. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  300/. 

Cheese.—To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  cwc.  of  Cheese  (of  any 
kind)  made  within  the  cistrict,  10/,  To  the  exhibitor  of  the 
second-best  do.,  5/. 

Extra  Stock,  Roots,  and  Seeds. —For  ExtraStock,  of  any  kind, 
not  shown  for  any  of  i he  above  Prizes,  and  for  Roots,  Seeds,  &c., 
Prizes  may  be  awarded  and  apportioned,  bj-  the  Committee  and 
Judges,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  50/. 

A7)i/  New  Implement. ~Fov the  invention  of  any  new  Agricul- 
tural Implement,  such  sum  as  the  Council  may  think  proper 
to  award. 

1  Seed  Wheat,  BarU'i/,  and  Oats.— J,  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  tothe  exhibitor  at 
the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the  best  14  bushels  of  white 
"Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and  grown  bv  himself. 

II.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhitutor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  red  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1S44,  and  grown 
by  himself. 

HI.  Ten  SovereignF,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  spring  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

IV.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  busliels  of  Barley  for  malting,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

V.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  Oats,  of  the  harvest  of  1S44,  and  grown  by 
himself. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send  vfilh  their  "Wheat,  Barley, 
or  Oats,  specimens,  fairly  taken,  of  the  same  in  the  ear,  with 
the  whole  of  the  Straw,  in  a  sheaf  not  less  than  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  roots  attached. 

[12  bushels  of  the  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  will  be  sealed  up 
by  the  Director  or  Stewards,  and  one  of  the  remaining  bushels 
of  each  variety  will  be  exhibited  as  a  sample  to  the  public  5 


the  other  being  kept  for  comparison  with  the  produce  of  the 
next  year.  At  the  General  Meeting  in  December,  1846,  the 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.] 

The  two  best  samples  of  each  of  these  classes  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats,  without  at  that  time  distinguishing,  in  any 
of  the  cases,  between  ihe  comparative  merits  of  either  sample, 
will  be  selected  by  the  Judges  appointed  for  the  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury;  and  will  be  sown,  under  the  direction  of  ihe 
Council  (the  winter  Wheats  in  the  autamn  of  lS4.i,  and  the 
spring  Wheat  not  earlier  tlian  the  1st  of  March,  1846),  by  four 
farmers,  who  will  make  their  report,  upon  which  the  Prizes 
will  be  awarded,  provided  there  be  sufficient  merit  in  any  of  the 
samples.  Id/,  will  be  given  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  to 
each  exhibitor  wliose  Wheat  has  been  selected  for  trial,  and  6/. 
for  the  Barley  or  Oats. 

***  No  variety  which  has  been  selected  for  trial  at  any  pre- 
vious Show  shall  be  qualified  to  compete  in  the  same  class. 
ESSAYS  AND  REPORTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 
Prizesfiir  1845, — prize  essays. 

1.  Farming  of  Nottinghamshire. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  oraPiece 
of  Plate  of  that  vilue,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  the  County  of  Nottingham.  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  the  county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various  districts,  and  to 
stale  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are 
not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
farming  of  Nottinghamshire  since  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  the  year  1798 ;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farther 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  cither  by  bet'er  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking  new  land  into  cultivation. 

2.  Farming  of  Corjiwull. —Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of 
Plate  of  thiit  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  the  county,  the  ordiLiary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various  districts,  and  to 
state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or 
are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will 
also  be  expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  farming  of  Cornwall  since  the  Report  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Wor- 
gau,  in  the  year  191 1  ;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farther 
im'provements  ought  to  be  eff«cted,  either  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking  new  land  into  cultivation. 

3.  Farming  of  Kent.— FUty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  orPlatc  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of 
the  County  of  Kent.  Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe 
the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  county,  the 
ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted 
accorduigty  in  its  various  districts,  and  to  state  how  far  any 
peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  Tliey  will  also  be  expected  to 
state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  Kent 
since  the  Report  of  Mr.  J  ihn  Boys,  in  I8O5  ;  and  especially  to 
point  out  what  farther  improvements  ought  to  be  effe:;tecl, 
eitherby  better  farming  on  landalready  cultivated,  or  by  taking 
new  land  into  cultivation. 

4.  Healh  Luwrf.- Twenty  sovereigns,  'or  a  piece  of  plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  an  account  of  the  best  method  of 
reclaiming  heath-land.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  describe 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  the  reclaim- 
ing of  heath-land,  reference  being  had  especially  to  the  follow- 
ing points:— l.iThe  mode  of  breaking  up,  whether  by  paring 
and  burning,  or  by  simple  plougiiing.  2.  The  application  of 
lime.  3.  The  course  of  cropping.  4.  The  conversion  of  heath- 
land  into  pasture,  where  either  the  steepness  of  the  land,  or  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  does  not  allow  the  cultuie  of  corn. 

5.  One- Horse  Carts.— Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  advantages 
of  One-horse  Carts.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  point  out 
the  saving  in  horse-labour,  and  other  advantages  which  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  substitution  of  one-horse  carts  for 
waggons. 

6.  CutcJt-Meadows..— Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate 
of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Catch-Mea- 
dows.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  forming  water-meadows  on  the  sides  of 
natural  slopes,  as  practised  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  ; 
the  mode  of  managing  them,  and  of  applying  their  produce; 
the  increase  of  value  thereby  given  to  unprodticlive  hill-sides  ; 
and  to  state  how  far  this  mode  of  improvement  might  be  applied 
to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  of  the  North  of 
England. 

7.  Fences. — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate*  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Fences.  Competitors 
will  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and  neatest  metiiods  of 
maintaining  hedges,  whether  for  arable  or  for  grazing  ground ; 
and  to  point  out  how  lar  the  present  fences  in  various  parts  of 
England  are  injurious  to  the  farmer,  whether  by  their  size, 
their  excess  in  number,  or  the  over-abundance  of  timber  which 
they  contain. 

8.  Fattening'  Cattle.~Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  wilt  be  given  for  an  account  of  the  best  method  of 
fattening  cattle ;  as  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept,  large 
or  small  yards  or  stalls  ;  as  well  as  the  food,  roots,  hay,  &c.  on 
which  they  are  fed  during  the  time  of  fatting. 

g.  Tile  j/ard^,—Tv.'ei\iy  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  esta- 
blishing a  Tile-yard,  Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to 
the  following  points : — 1 .  Mode  of  working  the  clay,  according 
to  its  quality.  2.  Machine  for  making  the  tiles.  3.  Sheds  for 
drying  the  tiles.  4.  Construction  of  the  kiln.  5.  Cost  of  form- 
ing the  establishment.    6.  Cost  of  the  tiles  when  ready  for  sale. 

10.  Curing  Butter. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
tliat  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  description  of  the  Dutch 
method  of  salting  butter ;  pointing  out  the  causes  of  its  supe- 
riority to  other  salted  butters. 

11.  Experiment  in  Agriculture. — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  lor  an  account  of  the 
best  Experiment  in  Agriculture. 

These  Essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1st,  1845. 

Rules  of  Competition  fur  Prise  Essa(/s.~l.  AUinformation 
contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience  or 
observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books,  or  other 
sources.  2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models  drawn  or  con- 
structed to  a  stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring 
them.  3.  All  competitors  shall  inclose  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  a  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject 
of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  Prize  list 
of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.  4.  Tae  President  or  Chairman 
of  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  shall  open  the  cover  on  which 
the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has  been 
awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declai'e  the  name  of  the  author. 
5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  em- 
powered to  open  the  motto  paper  of  such  Essays,  not  obtaining 
the  Prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's 
objects,  with  a  view  of  consulting  the  writer  confidentially  as 
to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Journal  Committee.  6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining 
prizes,  shall  belong  to  the  Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have 
the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays; 
and  the  other  Essays  will  ho  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible 
for  theii- loss.  7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize 
unless  they  consider  one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it.  8.  In 
all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses- shall  be  accurately 
detailed,  g.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those 
by  which  calculations  are  to  be  made.  10.  No  prize  shall  be 
given  for  any  Essay  which  has  bsen  already  in  print.  II.  Prizes 


may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate.  12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  house  of  the  Society. 

(By  Order  of  the  Council)        James  Huuson,  Secretary. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 


T  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
"  •  place.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  BUILDING  OP  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
feet  in  length.) 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  HorticuIturEd  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloane-siiuare. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged in  heatingbuildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offers  most  decided  advantages  overevery  other  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  of  any  other  material.  Mr.  Renhle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 

TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO  (Foreign  and  Potter's).  RAPE-DUST, 
BONE-DUST,  CLARKE'S  COMPOST,  and  all  other 
MANURES  for  the  TURNIP  CROP,  to  be  had  on  the  best 
terms,  of  Mark  Fothergill,  4ft.  Upper  Thames- street. 


RARE  ORCHIDACE^  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  AND  S.  STEVENS,  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  a":  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
st.,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thursday  15th  August,  at  1  o'clock,  a 
Case  of  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Orctfiriacese,  which  have  just 
arrived  in  fine  health,  and  gathered  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February  last,  on  the  Steeps  of  the  Ghass,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay.  On  view  two  days  prior  to  the  Salej 
and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King-street, 
Covent  Garden. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— Very  Eligible  Freehold  Estates  in  the  parish 
of  Sandy,  cultivated  as  Garden  Ground,  and  offering  to  Trustees 
safe  and  profitable  Landed  Investments,  not  to  be  influenced  by 
any  change  in  the  Corn-laws.  Also  a  Freehold  Family  Resi- 
dence, and  other  property,  at  Caldecote.  The  whole  Tithe  free 
and  Land  Tax  redeemed. 

MESSRS.  RUSHWORTH  AND  JAKVIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagees,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Devisees  in  Trust  under  the  will,  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  Garra way's, 
London,  on  Friday,  Aug.  23d,  at  12  o'clock,  in  15  Lots,  (unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  private  contract),  a  very  desirable  Freehold 
Property,  comprising  170  acres  of  land,  with  two  Farm  Home- 
steads ;  situate  at  Beeston,  in  the  parish  of  Sandy ;  a  district 
proverbial  for  the  remarkable  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
highly  valuable  as  garden  ground;  a  portion  of  which  was  late 
in  the  occupation  of  the  deceased,  and  the  remainder  is  let  on  long 
leases  to  responsible  tenants,  at  almost  incredibly  high  rents  ;  and 
substantial  additional  advantages  to  the  property  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  newly-projected  Line  of  Railway,  direct  from  London 
to  York,  which  is  contemphited  will  pass  over  this  estate.  There 
are  likewise  several  Cottages,  a  Wheelwright's  shop,  and  Beer- 
house, at  Beeston  Green.  Also  a  spacious  Family  Residence,  with 
possession,  in  afine  sporting  country,  and  having  extensive  stabling 
and  out-buildings,  a  Licensed  Ale-house,  eleven  Cottages  near 
thereto,  and  4  acres  of  luxuriant  garden  ground  adjoining,  situate 
at  Caldecote,  only  one  and  a-haU  mile  distant  from  the  preceding 
property,  and  equidistant  with  the  capital  Market  Town  of  Bed- 
ford, and  only  47  miles  from  Loudon  on  the  great  north  road. — 
Printed  particulars,  with  plans,  may  be  obtained  on  the  premises 
at  Caldecote,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
in  London,  of  Messrs.  Barker,  Piosc,  and  Norton,  Solicitors,  50, 
Mark-lane;  Messrs.  Gregory,  Faulkner,  Gregory  and  Bourdillon, 
Solicitors,  1,  Bedford-row;  at  Garraway's;  and  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs.  Rushworth  and  Jarvis,  Land  Surve3'ors  and  Auctioneers, 
Saville-row,  Regent-street,  and  19,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— SMALL  CONSERVATORY  FOR  SALE 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  most  complete  and  modern  Green- 
house, with  span  roof  and  bow  front ;  18  feet  by  12  feet, 
with  two  stages,  furnace,  &c,,  and  with  or  without  a  choice 
Collection  of  Plants  ;  the  whole  the  property  of  a  Lady,  who  is 
removing-.— For  particulars  apply  to  Wither  and  Roberts, 
Auctioneers,  &c.,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 


FARMS  TO  LET.— 240  ACRES. 

TO  LET  ON  LEASE,  a  FARM  in  the  County  of 
Wilts,  nearB-ith,  of  Iioacres- 40  Meadow  and  70  Arable 
—in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  Crops ;  with  most  complete 
and  extensive  Farm  Buildings,  adapted  for  profitable  Scientific 
Farming,  which  may  be  entered  upon  immediately,  and  crops 
taken  at  a  valuation,  or  at  Michaelmas.  In  addition  to  which, 
another  FARM  adj^^ining,  of  130  acres,  principally  Arable,  will 
be  added,  on  the  lease  expiring  next  year.  Well  situated  for 
great  Markets,  and  Turnpike-roads  and  Canals  running  through 
or  close  by  them.  The  Tenant  must  prove  his  having  a  suffi- 
cient capital.  Direct  to  Mr.  Evans,  Estate  Agent,  &c.,  46,  Mil- 
som-st.,  Bath,  or  (Thursdays)  No.  2,  Bridge-st.,  Bristol. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 
WT   J.  EPPS  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  following 

'»    •    new  and  valUHble  Plants  :  — 
Achimenes  picta,  10s.  6d.  to  I5s. '  Pentas  carnea 


(strong 


hirsuta 

plantsl,2s.  6d. 
Boddlea  Liudleyaoa,  10s.  6rf., 

strong  stocky  plants,  3ls.  6rf. 

(new  and  splendid  variety, 

from    China,    flowers    of   a 

beautiful  blue) 
Thunbergia  chrysops 
Dryraonia    punctata,    10s.   6d. 

(for  description  see  Paston's 

RIagazine  for  June) 
Habrothamnus  fascicularis,  5s. 
Brugmansia  parvifiora.  5s. 
„  Knightii,  5s. 

Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  a  respectable 
reference. — Bower  Nurserj-,  Maidstone,  Aug.  1,  1844. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST    3,   1844. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TusaiiAY,;      Aug.  6    Horticultural       ....        3p.ar. 


Clerotlentlroii  Iffivifoliutn,  /s.firf. 
Gloxinia  Cartonii,  los.  Gd. 
,,         bicolor,  7s.  Gd. 
„        ma^niflora,  7s.  6d. 
„        insifjnis,  7.9.  6t/.  (these 
are  tlie  finest  varieties  known) 
Begonia  coccinea,  2s.  6d. 
Rose.  Cloth  of  Goltl,  7s.  Sd. 
fuchsia,    Kentish    Btitle,    blue 
corolla,  pink  tube  and  sepals, 
decidetlly  the  finest  variety 
sent  out    this   year,   strong 
plants,  3s.  6d. 


TtJBSDAY,  Aug.  6 


COUNTRY  SHOW.' 
.    Coppice  Carnation  and  Picolee  Show. 


As  Musical  Promenades  are  not  mattei-.s  of 
horticultural  interest,  even  although  they  are  held  in 
a  garden,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  of 
that  which  the  noble  President  and  the  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  so  liberally  provided  last 
Wednesday  for  the  disappointed  holders  of  Exhi- 
bition tickets.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  effect 
of  the  admirable  music  was  quite  delightful — that 
the  scene  was  very  gay,  the  visitors  highly  gratified, 
and  the  meeting  in  all  respects  a  very  pleasant  one, 
Dotwithstanding  a  shower  or  two  and  threatening 
douds.     The  number  present  v;as  2267. 


extremities,  and  i)rovided  they  are  in  free  communi- 
cation with  air,  it  matters  httle  what  becomes  of  the 
other  part.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the 
figure  abed  repre- 
sents a  tree,  of  which 
a  A  is  the  height,  and  c  | — 

c  d  the  spread  of  the  i 

branches.     Then  the  I 

spread  of   the    roots  « ^ — i — iJ / 

would     probably    be  ^        "        '' 

equal  to  ef  (a  point  that  would  have  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  examination),  and  if  so,  there  would  be  no 
disadvantage  in  heaping  up  soil  as  high  as  i,  overg  a 
and  «  A,  because  e  ij  and  h  f,  where  the  extremities  of 
the  roots  are  found,  would  still  be  as  freely  exposed 
to  air  as  before  the  operation. 

Nor  is  it  clear  to  us  that  earth  might  not  be  heaped 
over  the  roots  of  a  tree  to  any  required  denth,  pro- 
vided air-passages  were  left  among  the  roots.     Let 


"  I  HAVE  a  fine  Mulberry-iree,"  says  an 
inquirer,  "  upwards  of  200  years  old,  and  perhaps 
18  feet  high,  of  which  I  am  extremely  proud  ;  but 
on  account  of  some  alterations  I  am  going  to  make 
in  my  grounds  this  autumn,  its  roots  will  be  buried 
5  or  6  feet  below  the  surface,  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  is ;  and  I  wish  to  know  what  is  best  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances — whether  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  so  buried,  or,  if  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
raise  them,  how,  and  at  what  time  it  will  be  best  to 
do  so."  As  this  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  will 
doubtless  interest  other  persons  besides  our  corres- 
pondent, it  seems  to  deserve  a  more  prominent  place 
than  is  usually  given  to  such  communications. 

"We  know,  from  experience,  that  many  people, 
otherwise  well-informed,  beheve  that  roots  may  be 
buried  to  any  depth  without  injury,  and  are  surprised 
to  find,  when  they  act  upon  that  belief,  that  their 
plants  either  perish  or  grow  sickly.  Do  not  we  see, 
Eay  they,  that  the  roots  of  trees  descend  of  themselves 
to  great  depths  below  the  surface;  and  if  so,  why 
should  we  not  also  bury  them  to  such  depths  ?  And 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  premises  in  this  case 
were  true,  the  inference  would  be  true  also.  But, 
with  great  deference  to  popular  opinion,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  that  roots  never  reach  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  owing  to 
particular  circumstances.  Some  years  since,  an 
acquaintance  produced  a  Luceme-root,  18  feet  long, 
in  proof  of  the  common  beUef ;  but  a  little  investiga- 
tion showed  that  root  to  have  been  formed  in  the  side 
of  a  gravel-pit,  along  the  steep  face  of  which  it  had 
pursued  its  course,  without  ever  being  above  6  inches 
from  the  surface. 

The  truth  is,  that  roots  must  have  access  to  atmo- 
spheric air,  for  chemical  reasons  into  which  we  shall 
not  enter  just  now;  and  the  exclusion  of  it  from 
roots,  which  necessarily  happens  when  large  masses 
of  earth  are  heaped  upon  them,  is  as  fatal  as  suffoca- 
tion would  be  to  ourselves.  Under  natural  circum- 
stances the  tendency  of  the  roots  to  keep  near  the 
surface  is  invinciljle ;  and  this  should  of  itself  teach 
U.S  how  important  to  them  is  free  access  to  air. 

"  The  celebrated  Duhamel,"  says  Col.  Greenwood, 
"  wishing  to  protect  his  field  from  robbery  from  the 
roots  of  a  row  of  Elms,  cut  a  deep  ditch  between  the 
Elms  and  his  field.  The  roots,  however,  were  not  to 
be  done.  They  of  cour.se  followed  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  whether  down,  horizontal,  or  up  hill, 
and  took  the  ditch  'in  and  out  clever'  into  the  philo- 
sopher's field.  Duhamel  thinks  these  were  very 
cunning  rooLs,  and  that  they  had  an  instinctive 
notion  of  the  treat  they  were  to  have  on  tlie  other 
Bide  of  the  ditch,  and  grew  cl.  it.  Had  tlie  philo- 
sopher built  a  wall  in  the  ditch,  and  then  fdled  it  in, 
}ie  would  have  beaten  the  roots,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  leave  the  surface  and  get  under  the  wall." 
iNolhing  can  be  more  just  than  this  observation, 
and  it  puts  in  tljc  truest  light  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther roots  may  be  buried  or  not. 

NeverthelcsK,  although  roots  cannot  be  buried  to 
any  considerable  depth  without  danger,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ^ilc  masses  of  earth  round  trees  with  im- 
punity.   The  absorbing  pans  of  a  tree's  root  arc  its 


us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  h  represents  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  and  c  d  the  spread  of  its  roots,  while  e  f 
shows  the  mass  of  earth  placed  over  them.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the  shafts  g  h  and  m  I  were  connected 
with  the  drains  A  i  and  k  I,  and  there  were  several  of 
them  round  the  tree — say  6  or  8— it  is  probable  that 
under  those  circumstances  the  tree  would  not  suffer 
much  or  long ;  it  would,  however,  be  an  experiment 
for  the  success  of  which  we  would  not  answer. 

As  to  removing  a  Mulberry-tree  18  feet  high  and 
200  years  old,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without 
considerable  mutilation.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  transplant  the  tree,  the  course  which  we  should 
follow  would  be  this: — We  should  get  up  its  roots, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  fibres,  with  what  care  we 
could ;  we  should  then  cut  off  all  the  young  wood, 
so  as  to  render  impossible  any  sudden  drain  upon  the 
roots  when  the  season  for  leafing  returns ;  and  we 
should,  when  transplanting  it,  throw  a  quantity  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  into  the  hole  where  the  young 
roots  are,  so  that  they  might  be  in  contact  with 
it.  We  should  perform  the  operation  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  which  woidd  be  after  the  first  frost ; 
and  then,  securing  the  trunk  firmly  in  its  place,  we 
should  leave  the  rest  to  Nature,  with  reasonable 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  an  ingenious  person 
undertook  to  prove,  from  historical  evidence,  that 
no  such  person  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  existed. 
A  writer  in  the  Hereford  Times  is  determined  to 
rival  the  historical  critic,  for  he  asserts  that  the 
Potato  was  not  originally  brought  to  Europe  from 
America,  as  we  are  simple  enough  to  believe.  On 
the  contrary,  "  It  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  the 
Potato  was  known  as  much  as  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  having  been  accurately 
described  as  the  apctxiSi'tt. "  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
gentlemen  will  not  write  about  what  they  understand ! 
A  very  little  inquiry  would  have  informed  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Hereford  Times  that  this  Arachidna 
of  Theophrastus  was  a  Lathyrus,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility either  L.  tuberosus  or  L.  amphicarpos. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONIFER.:E  OF  JAPAN. 

So  much  interest  is  now  taken  in  forming  Pineta 
anti  in  collecting  Coniferous  plants,  that  I  have  thought 
the  following  remarks  on  the  kinds  found  in  Japan,  and 
lately  described  by  Dra...j?ieboltl  and  Zuccarini  in  the 
"  Flora  Japonica,"  may  be  of  use  to  those  interested  in 
8uch  matters,  and  also  in  directing  those  who  may  at 
some  future  time  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Japan, 
and  procuring  either  plants  or  seeds  of  those  kinds  which 
yet  remain  to  be  introduced  into  England ;  and  this  is 
more  particularly  desirable,  on  account  of  their  being 
quite  hardy. 

Abies  leptolepis  of  Siebold.  "Flora  Jap.,"  Tab. 
10.0,  p.  12. — This  is  a  very  distinct  dwarf  kind  of  Larch, 
and  is  the  same  as  Larix  sibirica  of  Drs.  Ledebour  and 
Bunge,  but  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  that  found  in 
most  English  and  foreign  collections  under  that  name. 
It  is  very  dwarf,  probably  never  growing  more  than  3  or 
A  feet  high ;  and  forms  a  dense  hush,  with  the  leaves  and 
cones  as  Hraoll  as  those  of  the  Americim  Lurch.  Dr. 
Hungc  was  the  first  who  sent  seeds  to  the  Ilortitiultural 
.Society  in  a  living  state.  The  Siberian  Larch  described 
hy  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  lost  edition  of  the  "Arboretum 
Uritannicum,"  p.  1051,  is  a  very  distinct  kind  from 
that  of  Dr.  Bunge,  and  is,  as  is  there  stated,  only  the 
Russian  variety  of  the  common  Larch,  with  the  branches 
more  robust,  but  much  less  numerous.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  most  collections  under  either  of  tlie  follow- 
ing names — Larix  nibirico,  L.  archnngclica,  or  L.  Ross- 
ica.    The  Abies  sibirica  of  Dr.  Fischer  is  a  very  dif- 


ferent species  from  either  of  the  above,  and  is  the  same 
as  Abies  pichta  of  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum," 
and  belongs  to  the  Silver  Fir  section.  The  authors  of 
the  "  Flora  Japonica,"  in  dedcribing  this  curious  little 
plant,  which  always  comes  true  from  seed,  should  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Larix  for  that  of  Abies,  as  is  now 
generally  done;  then,  as  Dr.  Bunge's  name  (L.  sibirica) 
had  been  previously  applied  to  the  Russian  Larch,  the 
present  plant  would  stand  as  Larix  leptolepis. 

Abies  tsutja  of  Siebold.  "Flora  Jap,,"  Tab,  106, 
p.  14. — This  is  the  same  as  Abies  dumosa  of  Lambert, 
Abies  Brunoniana,  Lindl, ,  and  Abies  subdecidua.Wallich; 
and  noticed  by  me  in  a  former  article  in  the  Chronicle. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
which  it  very  much  resembles,  and,  like  that  species, 
only  forms  a  large  bush,  or  small  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet 
high.  It  still  remains  to  be  introduced,  and  would  prove, 
no  doubt,  quite  hardy. 

Abies Jirma  of  Siebold.  "Flora  Jap."  Tab.  107, p.  15. 
— This  belongs  to  the  Picea,  or  Silver  Fir  section,  and 
greatly  res^^mbles  in  foliage  and  habit  Abies  pichta 
(Abies  sibirica  of  Ledebour),  but  differs  very  much  in 
the  cones  ;  the  cones  of  Abies  firma  having  the  bracts 
considerably  longer  than  the  scales,  while  those  of  A. 
pichta  are  not  so  long  as  the  scales ;  in  fact,  the  cones 
more  resemble  those  of  the  Picea  pectinata,  or  P.  cepha- 
lonica,  than  any  other,  but  are  not  near  so  large.  In 
the  drawing  given  in  the  **  Flora  Japonica  "  the  cones 
are  represented  as  penduldus,  but  that  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tall  tree,  and,  no  doubt,  quite 
hardy ;  and  probably  only  a  northern  form  of  the  Picea 
pectinata,  which  still  remains  to  be  introduced. 

Abies  komolepis.  "  Flora  Jap."  Tab.  108,  p.  17- — 
This  very  much  resembles  Abies  Smithiana,  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  both  in  cones  and  branches,  and  most  probably  is 
identical.  The  scales  figured  quite  agree  with  those  of 
Dr.  Wallich's  A.  Smithiana,  in  the  uneven  margin  and 
smaller  size.  This  is  very  different  from  Dr.  Royle's 
A.  morinda,  or  Khutrow,  a  much  taller  and  more  robust 
tree.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and 
belongs  to  the  Spruce  section;  it  remains  to  be  introduced. 

Abies  bifidaoi  Siebold.  "  Flora  Jap."  Tab.  109,  p.  18. 
— This  is  the  same  as  Picea  Webbiana  of  the  **  Arbore- 
tum Brltannicum,"  p.  1051,  and  is  the  P.  spectabilis  of 
L3mbert,  and  Chilrow  of  t>he  natives  in  the  Himalayas. 
It  belongs  to  the  Silver  Fir  section,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  whole  race  of  Pines,  having  beau- 
tiful large  purple  cones  and  silvery  leaves.  It  forms  a 
large  tree  in  the  Alps  of  Gossamthan,  from  80  to  100 
feet  high,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  yet 
known  (except  P.  pindrow,  of  Royle),  by  its  bifid  leaves, 
and  from  that  species  in  its  much  broader  and  shorter 
foliage.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  is  much  injured  in  spring 
by  late  frosts. — George  Gordon. 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN No.  XV. 

{Continued from  p.  460.) 

Pruning  for  Transplanting. — Having  gone  through 
all  the  detail  necessary  to  secure  the  budded  trees,  and 
bring  them  into  bearing,  (observing  that  they  are  not  on 
any  account  to  be  mangled,  shortened,  or  the  passage  of 
the  sap  in  any  way  obstructed  during  growth,)  we  now 
come  to  the  time  when  the  tree,  having  become  orna- 
mental, is  fit  to  repay  the  labour  laid  out  upon  it,  and  to 
be  planted  out  where  its  beauty  may  be  seen.  This  is 
about  the  commencement  of  November,  when  the 
branches  should  all  be  cut  down  to  about  a  foot  long,  and 
any  leaves  still  left,  cut  off  carefully  midstalk,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Worked  standards,  carelessly  treated,  fre- 
quently do  well  the  first  season  after  transplantation ; 
and  then,  dwindling  away  for  a  season  or  two,  eventually 
die  off. 

Except  where  unavoidable,  (as  in  Jthe  instance  of  the 
wild  stock,)  a  tree  should  not  be  lopped  root  and  branch 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  double  mutilation  is  injurious  to  it. 
Thus,  half  of  each  branch  is  continued,  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  root,  and,  when  an  action  is  esta- 
blished, cutting  in  the  bead  is  desirable.  On  removing 
trees,  the  fresh  roots  they  have  made,  and  the  appearance 
of  those  which  were  left,  will  require  attention  in  the 
application  of  the  knife  ;  in  pruning  a  large  root, it  should 
be  cut  to  a  lateral — in  shortening  a  small  to  a  fibre ; 
where  a  plant  has  been  examined  and  trimmed  so  re- 
cently, however,  the  knife  should  be  sparingly  used.  And 
it  may  here  be  well  to  observe,  that  all  cuts  to  remove 
branches,  knots,  or  roots,  should  be  quite  clean,  slanting 
(and  deep  enough  to  the  stem,  viz.  even  with  it),  and 
nothing  left  projecting,  lest  dead  wood  be  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  plant  be  eventually  injured  ;  all  wounds 
should  be  carefully  healed,  and  dead  wood  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  removed,  and  living  bark  encircle  that  which 
remains.  The  removal  of  the  extraneous  parts  of  the 
wild  branch,  and  the  stem  left  above  it  (if  any),  as  sub- 
sequently directed,  are  best  effected  18  months  after 
budding,  in  March ;  if  sooner,  the  bud  is  apt  to  be 
injured,  as  well  as  the  wound  left  uncovered  ;  but  at  this 
time  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  base  of  hud  and 
branch,  and  the  mixture  will  secure  the  wound  from 
injury.  All  summer  and  spring-made  wounds,  if  clean 
cut,  will  partly  cicatrize  over  the  same  year,  and,  if 
defended  while  in  progress,  will  not  do  any  futuie  injury. 

Iteplanting  with  a  Dormant  JSud.—\n  case  of  neces- 
sity a  stock  with  a  dormant  hud  upon  it,  of  the  summer's 
insertion,  may  be  transplanted  ;  but  this  is  not  desirable, 
although,  if  the  wild  brunches  to  be  cut  off  arc  large,  it 
may  be  safely  enough  done,  because  a  tree  in  its  nutural 
state,  if  the  root  and  brunches  arc  in  projiortiou  to  each 
other,  lias  strength  enough  to  carry  its  nourishment 
through  the  old  wood,  and  then  to  make  new.  Old  wood 
does  not  remain  in  slalu  quo,  but  is  enlarged  by  a  fresh 
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layer  each  year,  between  the  bark  and  wood,  to  enable  it 
to  bear  the  additional  weight  it  has  to  support,  as  well  as 
to  enlarge  the  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  to  an 
increased  head.  Both  these  causes  act  upon  trees  which 
have  their  own  entire  weight  to  support,  and  therefore 
they  are  conically  shaped ;  only  the  last  applies  to 
creepers  and  climbers,  and  therefore  they  can  but  barely 
be  called  so,  being  nearly  of  a  size  all  the  way  np.  On 
this  showing,  therefore,  if  the  old  wood  be  cut  away,  the 
injury  done  to  the  root  in  moving,  is  made  up  by  the 
non-necessity  of  keeping  up  the  old  wood  ;  aad  thus 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  the  sap  being  saved,  and  its 
duty  diminished,  as  well  as  a  free  course  given  to  it,  the 
buds  succeed.  This,  it  is  apprehended,  is  the  theory 
upon  which  all  pruning  for  transplantation  is  founded. 
But,  to  explain  this  more  fully: — Amongst  trees,  there 
are  some  of  which  the  bark  is  so  strong  that  the  sap  is 
confined  in  its  ascent,  and  the  tree  becoming  hidebound, 
is  unable  to  increase,  unless  a  slit  be  made  from  the  top 
of  the  tree  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  give  the  sap  full 
liberty  to  ascend.  Those  whose  barks  have  become 
hardened  and  dry,  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  throw  out 
buds  all  the  way  up  the  body  of  the  branch,  each  bud 
beiug  weaker  than  the  lower  one,  the  point  of  the  branch 
dying  away.  This  tendency  of  the  ^ap  to  desert  its 
former  channels,  may  be  observed  in  newiy-planted 
thorns,  particularly  whenever  they  have  not  been  cut 
back  enough.  Now,  a  transplanted  tree  frequently 
makes  but  little  wood  the  first  year,  and  consequently 
few  leaves ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  roots  and 
stem  being  thus,  as  it  were,  partially  suspended,  the 
bark  becomes  hard,  and  the  next  year  the  sap  has  a  great 
difficulty  in  ascending.  Where  a  check  occurs  in  vege- 
tation,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sap  to  start  the  leaves 
creeps  up  and  accumulates  by  gradual  steps;  but  when 
the  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  the  shoots  are  expected 
to  flourish,  they  are  found  to  have  no  support  from  the 
root,  and  they  go  off  accordingly.  Shoots  called  Gour- 
mands, on  tlie  contrary,  and  suckers,  being  soft  and 
free,  arrive  to  an  astonishing  size  :  witness  the  shoot  of 
a  Vine,  which  is  frequently  largtr  in  the  girt  than  the 
stem  it  proceeds  from.  A  tree  lately  moved  and  planted 
with  more  brjinches  than  its  roots  can  nourish,  may  be 
considered  like  a  man  in  t^ebt ;  the  little  it  can  do  is 
absorbed  by  the  demands  upon  it,  and  it  is  just  able  to 
keep  up  what  it  has.  The  nest  year  sees  it  in  the  same 
state  of  weakness,  with  a  hard  bark,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance confined  ;  it  has  a  more  difficult  duty  and  unin- 
creased  means.  Or  if  it  has  not  sap  sufficient  to  keep 
up  its  present  head,  its  parts  die  off  as  the  supply 
diminishes,  and  the  tree  grows  vpeaker  and  weaker  ;  and 
having  exhausted  all  its  supply,  without  an  efficient 
return  from  the  leaves,  which  are  unhealthy,  it  dies  off 
and  perishes  by  degrees.  On  the  contrary,  a  tree  newly 
planted  may  be  likened  to  a  person  who  is  promised  that 
no  demand  shall  be  made  upon  him  until  he  is  enabled 
to  answer  it,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  ground  with  no 
open  buds  upon  it,  and  only  enough  closed  ones  to  carry 
on  the  duty  required  when  they  are  forced  open,  which 
will  be  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  individual 
strength  of  the  tree.  The  sap  accumulates,  the  buds 
start  at  their  proper  time,  and  when  started,  the  tree, 
■weakened  by  its  removal,  has  no  length  of  half-dried 
wood  to  force  tiie  sap  through,  but  the  new  buds  throw 
out  soft  and  large  bases,  the  sap  courses  through  them 
establish  a  give-and-take  intercourse  with  the  root  at 
once;  they  require  no  more  of  the  root  than  It  can  per- 
form, and  they  are  ready  to  repay  with  interest ;  and  as 
a  free  passage  for  the  fluids  is  as  much  the  cause  of  health 
and  vigour  in  the  vegetable  as  the  animal  creation,  the 
tree  flourishes  and  succeeds.  Thus,  time  to  recover,  and 
liberty  in  its  work,  are  two  great  desideratums  in  remov- 
ing a  tree;  and  if  these  are  attended  to,  a  newly-budded 
stock  may  be  removed,  even  from  a  hedge,  with  barely 
any  root,  into  good  ground, 
with    perfect    success,    by    the        v  I 

circumstance  of  the  bud  being    — ,A         \^. 

placed,    as   in    this  instance  it         ^       /   J 
would  be,  below  the  head,  when    — ^_/      i_jr^'—<zc^ 
the  sap  would  have  only  half  its  tV  V 

original  height  to  ascend  ;  and  7    ^/s 

as  the  weight  of  a  hundred  cubic         '^^         ]| 
feet    of    water  would  cause   a  |.> 

fountain  placed  below  it  to  rise  Q-      / 

to  a  certain  height,  and  the  same 
fountain,  with  only  fifty  feet  of 
■water  above  it,  would  play 
equally  well,  if  it  were  only  re- 
quired to  rise  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  decrease  of  force 
acting  upon  it :  so  a  tree  budded 
and  cut  as  below  would  succeed, 
from  the  same  cause. 


Home  Correspondence. 

MeloJis,  to  fertilise. — Among  some  experiments  which 
I  have  lately  witnessed  is  one  which,  if  not  new,  is  in- 
teresting. Mr.  iVitkin,  gardener  at  Pitfour,  in  Fifeshire, 
is  in  the  practice  of  treading  the  soil  firm  into  the  frames 
where  he  grows  Melons  ;  and  he  does  not  water  the 
plants  until  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  nearly  fill  the  frame,  when 
they  are  pruned  back  until  they  show  fruit-blossoms  on 
the  lateral  branches.  The  strongest  flowers  are  selected, 
and  fertilised  in  the  usual  manner,  the  male  flower  or 
anther  being  left  in  the  female  blossom.  The  corolla  is 
then  gathered  together  by  the  one  hand,  while  the  other 
immediately  draws  the  dry  mould  over  it.  .The  fruic 
remains  covered  until  it  attains  the  size  of  an  Orange, 
when  it  is  placed  upon  slates  in  the   usual  way.   g  Mr. 


Aitkin  uncovered  a  number  of  fruit  in  my  presence,  none 
of  which  were  injured  by  damp  ;  indeed,  his  Melons  in 
their  various  stages  are  well  grown.  They  are  nearly 
white  when  first  exposed  to  light,  but  very  soon  become 
of  a  bright  green.  Whether  this  system  of  growing  the 
Melon  may  turn  out  of  utility  or  not,  it  may  at  all  events 
increase  the  facility  for  keeping  varieties  true ;  and 
although  the  soil  may  be  too  moist  with  many  growers, 
perliaps  it  may  suit  equally  well  to  cover  them  with  dry 
sand,  &c.  on  the  slates  where  they  are  commonly  set. 
Mr.  Aiikin  considers  the  extra  temperature  of  the  soil 
advantageous  in  the  diffusion  of  the  pollen.  May  this 
not  suggest  experiments  regarding  fertilising  many  kinds 
of  flowers  in  dark  warm  cases.  &c.  while  the  leaves  grow 
in  the  light? — 7?.  Arthur^    Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh. 

Bees. ~^lt  has  been  a  matter  of;  dispute  among 
apiarians  whether  it  is  advisable  or  not  to  co-operate 
with  the  working  bees  by  assisting  them  in  their  warfare 
at  this  season  against  the  drones.  Some  have  contended 
that  it  is  not;  and,  certainly,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  usually  attempted,  it  had  better  be  avoided. 
But  in  the  method  I  am  about  to  detail,  I  put  at  rest  the 
question  as  to  any  injury  to  be  sustained  by  a  family  of 
bees,  from  the  sudden  abstraction*  from  it  of  alt  the 
drones  it  had  contained.  Those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  habits  of  these,  when  an  attack  has  com- 
menced on  them  by  the  wiftchers,  must  have  observed  a 
disposition  to  congregate  together,  as  if  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, in  a  distant  part  of  the  hive.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  this  tendency  to  separation  might  be  turned  to 
account  advantageously,  if  the  suitable  means  were  pro- 
vided. The  hive  on  which  my  experiment  was  tried  was 
a  collateral  one,  viz.,  a  centre  and  two  side-boxes.  The 
centre  and  one  side-box  were  occupied  by  the  bees,  and 
pretty  well  filled  ;  the  other  side-box  was  empty,  the 
bees  not  having  access  to  it.  T  resolved  on[{making  this 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  drones,  if  they  chose  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, 00  the  morning  of  the  11th  June,  when  the 
work  of  proscription  had  evidently  commenced,  I  opened 
a  passage  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  empty  box,  about  half  an  inch  high, 
but  leaving  all  the  upper  openings  closed.  On  looking 
into  the  windows  of  the  fide-box  at  night,  I  found  my 
expectations  completely  verified,  for  the  drones,  to  avoid 
persecution,  had  availed  themselves  of  this  asylum,  and 
were  clustered  together  in  a  compact  body,  like  a  new 
swarm,  at  the  top  of  the  side-bos: ;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
other  two  boxes  could  I  discover  one.  What  effect  the 
pangs  of  hunger  might  subsequently  have  had  upon 
them  I  know  not ;  but  during  the  time  tliey  had  thus 
voluntarily  expatriated  themselves,  the  drones  showed  no 
disposition  to  return  to  the  parent  hive,  but  continued 
to  hang  motionless,  as  I  have  described.  In  this  state 
I  left  them  till  the  following  morning,  when  I  shut  off 
the  communication  between  the  boxes,  and  removed  the 
one  containing  the  drones.  These  I  speedily  suffocated, 
with  the  exception  of  about  200  that  escaped.  I  had 
sometimes  imagined  that  the  number  of  drones  in  a  hive 
at  this  season  is  larger  than  common  computation 
makes  it,  and  this  was  a  point  1  wished  to  determine. 
The  dead  drones  were  carefully  counted,  and  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  2200  in  number,  besides  those  that 
had  escaped,  and  doubtless  many  more  had  previously 
fallen  victims  to  the  working  bees ;  of  the  latter  not  a 
single  one  was  found  amongst  the  drones.  On  the  same 
day  all  commotion  had  ceased  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
went  with  unusual  alacrity  to  work,  and  did  well.  The 
first  drones  I  had  observed  in  the  stock  of  bees  subjected 
to  the  operation,  were  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  after  their 
destruction  I  saw  not  a  single  one  until  the  '23d  of  July, 
when  a  second  hatching  of  drones  commenced  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  grubs  were  ejected  from  the  hive  in 
that  state.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  so  com- 
plete and  sudden  an  abstraction  of  the  drones,  entirely 
refutes  the  notion  entertained  by  some  theorists,  that 
their  presence  is  essential  to  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs, 
previously  laid  by  the  Queen  ;  but  it  seems  also  to  prove 
that  they  are  as  little  required  in  the  hive  for  the  gene- 
ration of  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  in  the  hatching 
season,  as  has  been  surmised;  or  why  i-t  it  that  in  a  hive 
subjected  to  the  cooling  process  of  ventilation,  (and  the 
hive  I  have  herein  referred  to  was  one  of  these,)  the  de- 
struction of  the  drones  usually  takes  place  earlier  than  in 
one  left  in  its  natural  state  of  warmth  ? — //.  Taylor, 
London. 

Preserves^  to  Cork. — In  the  receipt  for  preserving 
Currants,  resin  is  recommended  for  the  corks,  but  the 
brown  cement,  Parker's  or  Roman,  answers  much  better 
and  breaks  off  when  wanted  without  any  trouble.  Mix  it 
thinner  than  for  cement,  and  put  some  over  the  nose  of 
the  bottles  :  it  soon  sets.  The  writer  has  used  it  for 
years A^-  O.  P. 

Large  Gooseberry/.— On  the  29'th  of  July,  Mr.  T. 
Gibson,  of  Nottingham,  found  a  Loudon  Gooseberry, 
grown  in  his  garden,  of  the  weight  of  35  dwts.  12  grains. 

~j.  F.  jr. 

Asparagus. — I  can,  from  long  experience,  confirm 
all  you  recommend  as  to  the  application  of  salt  to 
Asparagus  beds  ;  and  1  cannot  comprehend  the  objection 
to  this  saline  manure ;  it  must  either  result  from  igno- 
rancCj  or  from  the  use  of  the  salt  at  an  improper  season. 
Perhaps  those  gentlemen  who  write  against  it,  applied  it 
whilst  the  roots  were  in  a  dormant  state;  if  so,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  destruction  of  their  Asparagus  plants.  Let 
them  try  it  just  as  the  roots  begin  to  move  in  the  spring, 
and  let  the  application  be  renewed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  growing  season,  and  let  them  always  select  a 
wet  day  for  the  work,  and  I  will  vouch  for  it  they  will 
soon  become  converts  to  the  use  of  salt  in  a  proper 
season ;  but  other  manure  must  not  be  forgotten.     1 


have  quite  renovated  an  old  bed  by  an  abundant  use  of 
salt.  For  many  years  I  have  known  sea-weed,  and  strong 
sea-sand,  taken  wet  from  the  receding  tide,  used  as  a 
dressing  for  Asparagus  beds,  and  I  never  knew  those 
beds  to  fail.  Now  the  secret  of  this  application  is  in  the 
saline  qualities  of  the  weed  and  of  the  sand,  and  not  fa 
any  substantial  quaUty  of  the  sea-weed,  for  when  this  is 
dissolved  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  earth  of  the  beds 
to  feed  upon.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Asparagus  plant  cannot  fail  to  discern 
the  propriety  of  using  saline  manures  in  its  growth  ;  and 
the  same  treatment  as  to  sea-weed  and  sea-sand  applies 
to  sea-kale.  Both  these  plants  are  indigenous  in  Corn- 
wall, and  there  is  an  island  near  the  Lizard  Point,  called 
Asparagus  Island,  on  which  that  plant  grows,  and  where 
I  iiave  frequently  gathered  it.  In  heavy  gales  of  wind 
the  sea  breaks  over  the  part  of  this  island  on  which  the  As- 
paragus grows.  The  soil  is  sand,  and  loose;  decomposed 
vegetable  substances. — Cornubiens'is. 

Acclimatising  Plants. — In  reply  to  Mr.  M'Intosh, 
who  lately  desired  some  one  to  give  the  results  of  their 
experiments  ou  the  above  sulject,  I  would  mention  that 
I  have  for  several  years  preserved  many  of  the  difiierent 
kinds  of  Fuchsias  in  the  open  garden,  in  all  situations, 
during  the  winter,  by  simply  cutting  them  down  when 
they  have  done  flowering,  covering  them  over  with  a 
spadeful  of  gravel  and  a  small  slate,  or  flag.  The  slate, 
or  flag,  I  find  useful  in  preventing  the  heavy  rains  ia 
winter  washing  away  the  ground,  and,  consequently, 
starving  the  plants,  as  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  have 
generally  very  wet  winters.  Last  year  having  too  very 
tall  Fuchsias  (Globosa),  above  five  feet  high,  I  did  not 
cut  them  down,  but  took  them  up,  potted  them,  and 
placed  ihem  in  a  room  without  fire,  near  to  a  window 
facing  tlie  north  ;  gave  them  very  little  water,  and  treated 
them  according  to  my  notions  judiciously ;  but  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  in  the  spring  that  the  main  stem  was 
dead  ;  a  proof  that  I  might  as  well  have  saved  myself  the 
trouble  I  had  been  at,  by  cutting  them  down  in  the  open 
ground,  as  above  mentioned. — Chemical  Jack. 

Humphreys'' s  Soluble  Compound. — If  Mr.  Humphreys 
has  professed  to  sell  a  compound  whose  utility  depends 
on  constituents  which  it  does  not  really  possess,  the 
exposure  which  he  has  received  in  your  Chronicle  is  no 
more  than  he  deserves  :  but  if  your  remarks  were  in- 
tended to  convey  the  impression  that  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  pliosphoric  acid,  his  Compound  was  of  no 
value,  I  am  bound  in  fairness  to  Bay  that  I  have  mad© 
some  experiments  with  it,  which  show  that  it  does 
possess  fertilising  powers  of  a  very  powerful  character. 
They  may  arise  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  he 
may  charge  an  extravagant  price  for  his  mode  of  making 
up  that  material ;  I  am  not  able  to  speak  on  those  points. 
But  I  can  say  tliat  on  the  22d  June,  I  applied  the  Com- 
pound in  the  proportion  recommended  on  the  label,  to 
a  Petunia,  Verbena,  Fuchsia,  Pelargonium,  Campanula, 
Pultenasa  stricta,  and  though  only  one  application  has 
been  made,  the  invigorating  effects  are  most  visible.  The 
leaves  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  other 
specimens  exhibit  which  stood  by  their  side,  and  were 
similar  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  before 
I  made  the  experimeut.  Yellow  leaves  ou  the  Pelar- 
gonium in  more  than  one  instance  were  turned  into  a  fine 
deep  green. — C.  I.  D.  [Our  correspondent  will  see 
that  we  have  never  said  one  syllable  against  Humphreys's 
Compound  as  a  manure  :  our  observations  have  been 
strictly  confined  to  the  question,  whether  it  contains 
phosphoric  acid  or  not  ?  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a  sub- 
stance extremely  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  well  known  to  be 
valuable  if  judiciously  apphed.] 

Colours. — In  Notices  to  Correspondents  lately,  you  ask 
some  one  to  answer  "  N,  O.  P., "who  wants  to  know  why 
colours  made  by  man  are  different  by  candlelight  from 
daylight,  whilst  in  those  of  Nature,  hardly  any  difference 
is  perceptible?  I  beg  to  answer  him  by  denying  the 
latter  part  of  his  position.  I  took  a  candle  into  my 
greenhouse  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  fact,  and  found 
that  Verbena  Henderaonii,  which  is  a  beautiful  purple, 
appeared  of  a  decided  crimson.  Sollya  heterophylla,  and 
angustifolia,  which  are  of  a  light  and  dark-blue,  appeared  of 
a  pale  and  deeper-lilac.  The  corolla  of  Fuchsia  formosa 
elegans,  and  globosa,  which  is  a  deep  violet,  appeared  to 
be  a  dull  dark  maroon  ;  and  finally,  the  yellow  decaying 
leaves  of  a  Tropeeolum  pentaphyllura  were  of  a  fine  deep 
green. —  C.  I.  D. 

Plaiiting  Pines  in  Tan.— Acting  under  the  advice 
given  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  treatise  on  the  Pine  Apple, 
I  planted  out,  a  few  days  after  his  work  appeared,  24 
fruiting  plants  in  tan,  or  rather  tan  and  decomposed 
leaves,  under  the  expectation  that  they  would  produce 
me  some  tolerable  fruit;  but  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment the  experiment  is  a  complete  failure  ;  and  on  es- 
amination  I  find  the  plants  have  not  made  a  single  root 
into  the  tan,  and  even  where  young  roots  were  formed, 
they  have  died  off.  Now,  these  plants  have  neither 
been  too  hot,  too  wet,  nor  too  dry,  the  bottom  heat 
having  been  about  80'^  which  is  regulated  by  a  tank, 
and  the  material  they  were  planted  in  was  just  what 
Mr.  H.  would  have  selected  himself,  being  tan  and 
leaves  that  had  been  at  work  about  six  weeks,  aad  just 
in  a  decomposing  state,  mixed  with  about  one  fourth  of 
new  t&n,  just  to  give  life  to  the  mass.  Six  lights  of 
strong  succession  plants  were  planted  out  at  the  same 
time,  eighteen  plants  in  tan,  and  the  remaining  eighteen 
plants  in  soil  ;  the  plants  in  tan  turned  yellow  in  a 
fortnight,  and  have  made  a  poor  sickly  growth,  while 
those  in  soil  have  grown  in  great  luxuriance,  and  wHL 
shortly  show  fruit ;  and  finally,  six  other  lights  planted 
out  with  suckers  on  the  old  stools  ia  November  last,  in 
fresh  loam  over  a  tank,  are  growing  as  well  as  could  be 
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desired,  ami  will  make  magniticent  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Now,  with  these  facts  and  experiments  before 
me,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  cautioning  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  against  planting  in  tan,  for 
though  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  success,  or 
sincerity  in  recommending  it,  yet  as  it  differs  materially 
in  quality  in  different  localities,  and  as  it  is  considered 
•of  no  fertilising  power,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  to 
plant  out  in  soil,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  with  tan. 
Jt  is  but  justice  to  say,  the  plants  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made  with  were  not  clean,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  ammoniacal  vapour,  produced  by  pouring  gas- 
water  in  the  tank  for  ten  days,  which  destroyed  the 
points  of  the  leaves,  but  did  not  kill  the  scale.  Had  all 
tbe  plants  been  in  tan,  I  should  have  attributed 
the  failure  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  but  as  those  planted 
in  soil  grew  rapidly  afterwards,  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  doing  so.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  experiments ; 
and  although  I  do  not  think  a  bit  the  less  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  book  for  the  failure,  being  convinced  his 
practice  is  good,  yet  I  think  it  best  that  these  facts 
sbould  be  recorded. — Judex. 

Pine-apples. — Having  called  upon  many  gentlemen's 
gardeners  duriug  the  last  nine  months,  the  general  con- 
Tersation  turned  upon  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple; 
and  they,  finding  that  I  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Thornfield,  inquired  particularly  about 
his  mode  of  cultivating  tbe  Pine  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  most  of  them  appear  stiff-necked  and  stubborn — bard 
of  belief.  They  could  not,  or  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  fruit  the  Pine  from  the  sucker  still  remaining 
upon  the  old  stool  ;  and  when  I  stated  that  it  certainly  is 
possible,  and  that  annually,  whereby  no  succession-house 
was  required,  they  some  of  them  broke  out  into  a  rage, 
saying — '*  Do  you  consider  us  all  fools,  and  are  we 
to  abandon  the  practice  that  we  have  followed  all  our 
time,  and  our  fathers  before  us  ?"  This  was  very  morti- 
fying to  me,  having  known  Mr.  Hamilton  for  these  11 
years,  5  of  which  I  was  a  near  neighbour.  Although 
these  last  six  we  have  been  separated,  I  am  well  aware 
of  his  method  of  cultivation,  following  the  same  practice 
myself  when  I  have  the  opportunity  ;  and  I  can  assert, 
that  when  we  were  near  neighbours,  we  were  not  excelled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester ;  and  I  can  safely 
add,  that  Mr.  H.  ably  maintains  his  ground.  I  dare 
venture  to  predict  that  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  their  tables  are  supplied  with  as 
noble  Pines  as  Mr.  Phillips's.  About  a  month  back  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  immediately  called  my 
attention  to  a  stock  of  Pines,  saying — "  You  see  I  have 
improved  in  my  practice  since  you  were  here  last" — it 
being  then  six  years  since  I  saw  him  ;  and,  taking  me  to 
a  pit  of  plants — one-half  of  which  were  in  pots,  the 
other  half  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  tan, 
he  said,  "  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  this  pit  of 
plants?"  Yes,  I  replied  ;  this  half  (pointing  to  those 
that  were  planted  out)  are  a  year  older  than  the  other. 
His  answer  was — "  No  ;  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  ; 
and  these  were  planted  out  the  first  week  in  March  last." 
We  then  went  into  the  fruiting-pit,  and  some  noble  fruit 
there  was.  Mr.  H.  then  said — "  Do  you  recollect  how 
heavy  was  the  largest  Montserrat  that  you  saw  here?" 
Yes,  I  said  ;  it  was  5{  lbs.  *'  Well,"  he  replied,  *'  that 
was  the  heaviest  that  1  ever  grew  whilst  I  kept  them  in 
pots ;  but  since  I  have  turned  them  out,  I  have  grown 
the  same  sort  to  7  lbs."  1  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  of  the  present "  shows"  that  will  attain  that  weight ; 
and  be  it  remembered  that  these  are  all  suckers  upon  the 
old  stools,  some  of  them  being  the  third  and  fourth  an- 
nual crop.  Should  any  of  ray  brethren  of  the  spade 
doubt  this,  if  they  will  take  a  trip  to  Thornfield,  Mr.  H. 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  proofs  upon 
the  premises,    and   convince  them  of  the    tacts  ;    and 

surely  facts  are  stubborn  things John  HaT/ward,  Sum- 

merhill,  near  Newport,  Salop,  July  29. 

A  JIalii  of  the  Common  Wasp, — I  felt  puzzled  to  find 
a  reason  why  female  wasps  frequent  the  common  Laurel 
early  in  spring.  I  had  observed  the  fact  so  repeatedly 
that  I  determined  to  watch  them  ;  and  then  perceived 
their  "object  was  to  obtain  the  nectareous  juice  secreted  by 
the  three  or  four  glands  seated  on  either  side  the  midrib 
and  near  its  base,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  As 
I  presume  the  wasps  of  other  parts  of  England  have  the 
same  habits  as  those  which  are  born  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  above  observation  may  be  serviceable  to  wasp 
destroyers.  They  have  only  to  watch  the  Laurels  in 
spring  whtn  the  females  are  thus  attacking  them,  and 
they  may  prevent  the  formation  of  as  many  nests  as  they 
Bball  destroy  females  at  that  season.  A  hoop  gauze  net, 
such  as  entomologists  use,  will  readily  serve  for  their 
capture. — J.  S.  //enslow,  Ilitcham. 

Peas. — The  notice  of  the  comparative  earlJnessof  some 
of  the  new  Peas,  published  in  the  Chronicle  last  year, 
eecms  to  have  induced  rather  numerous  trials  of  the  Morts 
I  then  named,  and  the  result  has  been  in  some  cast-a  in 
favonr  of,  and  in  others  against  tlie  Early  May,  under 
which  name,  however,  it  is  now  evident  that  more  than 
one  variety  is  known.  The  Pea  1  hive  called  Early  Miiy 
is  known  by  that  designation,  and  Jilso  as  Clutton's 
Early,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  is  identical  with 
Cormack's  Prince  Albert;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  perceive 
any  real  difference  between  them.  I  have  been  told 
lately  that  it  wa»  fimt  brought  into  this  neighbourhood 
from  some  part  of  Sussex,  where  it  is  called  by  home 
Other  name.  In  order  farther  to  tewt  the  earliness  of 
this  Pea,  m  compared  with  Farneo'M  First  Early,  I  sowed 
both  sorts  aide  by  side  on  the  1  Ith  of  February,  nnd 
their  after-treatment  was  [rfecitifly  nlikc  ;  the  Early  May 
was  fit  for  use  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  other  not  till  the 
30lh,  thus  giving  nearly  a  week  in  favour  of  the  foimer. 


It  should  be  known,  however,  that  Farnes's  Pea  is  tbe 
most  productive,  and  is  a  very  desirable  sort  to  succeed 
the  Early  May,  Another  sowing  on  the  16th  of  March 
gave  the  same  result.  ■  Shilling's  Early  Grotto  is  still 
later  by  a  week  or  ten  days.  1  take  this  opportunity  to 
recommend  the  Scimetar  as  a  more  productive  variety 
than  the  well-known  Green  Imperial.  The  Auvergne  is 
also  an  excellent  bearer,  each  pod  containing  from  seven 
to  nine  peas.— J.  B.  Whiting. 

Whitney's  Composition.— Knxe  you  had  any  com- 
plaints of  Whitney's  Composition  rendering  the  calico 
tender?  I  covered  half  a  greenhouse  with  Whitneyed 
calico,  and  the  other  half  with  the  mixture  recommended 
by  "  Devoniensis  ;"  the  latter  is  not  quite  so  transparent, 
but  the  calico  (which  is  a  very  good  one,  for  which  I 
gave  6d.  a  yaid)  is  quite  sound  and  strong,  whilst  the 
former  is  as  tender  as  cap-paper — W.  JVilkinson  Piatt. 

The  Polmaise  Heating. — The  system  of  heating  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Murray  in  last  week's  Chronicle,  appears 
to  me  as  objectionable  as  the  old  flue  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  without  its  advantages,  and  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  at  least  if  I 
rightly  comprehend  his  plan.  It  appears  to  me  ob- 
jectionable to  place  the  heated  air  at  the  back  of  the 
house  ;  our  common  notions  on  this  are  to  place  the  flue 
or  chamber  as  near  the  front  as  possible;  that  would  be 
fully  recognising  the  principle  which  Mr,  M.  lays  down 
as  the  basis  on  which  his  system  is  founded,  as  the 
coldest  air  is  at  the  front  of  the  house  ;  but  how  this  air 
is  set  in  motion  does  not  appear  intelligible  by  the  plan. 
The  second  objection  which  strikes  me  as  fatal  to  his 
system,  is  that  of  "  admitting  fresh  air  from  without, 
keeping  up  a  healthy  atmosphere,"  as  indicated  in  the 
plan  at  C,  C.  Now,  how  does  the  air  become  unhealthy.^ 
Why,  by  the  noxious  gases  which  escape  from  the  stove, 
as  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  contaminating  it. 
Air  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  unless  it  is  rendered  un- 
wholesome by  the  decomposition  of  some  material,  such 
as  tan  or  dung,  or  the  noxious  impurities  generated  by 
flues.  If  hot  water  was  used  in  the  same  house,  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  tlnnk  of  admitting  air  from 
without. — R.  Glendinning, — [We  are  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  seen  this  house,  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  health  of  the  Vines.] 

Local  Horticultural  Societies.  —  A  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed  at  Torquay  last  summer,  under  the 
title  of  the  *' Torbay  Horticultural  Society,"  and  held 
its  fourth  Exhibition  on  the  19th  of  July,  1S44,  when 
Mr.  L.,  a  jobbing  gardener  of  Dartmouth,  became  a  sub- 
scriber, and  gained  an  extra  prize  for  Martyniafragrans, 
which  T  consider  very  unfair.  In  the  regulation  for  the 
Exhibitions,  the  fifth  rule  says — "  No  article  shall  be  ex- 
hibited for  a  prize  unless  bona  fide  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor,  for  two  months  before  the  days  of  exhibition." 
The  plant  in  question  was  not  the  property  of  the  exhi- 
bitor, but  the  property  of  one  of  his  many  employers. 
Is  it  right,  or  is  it  fair,  for  a  jobbing  gardener  to  exhibit 
in  the  same  class  with  gentlemen's  gardeners  ?  If  the 
Secretary  tolerates  such  things  as  these,  the  Torbay 
Horticultural  Society  will  soon  share  the  fate  of  the 
Dover,  Faversham,  and  Eltham  Societies ;  namely, 
start  up  to-day,  flourish  to-morrow,  languish,  and 
then  disappear,  if  this  practice  is  not  checked  in  time, 
the  Society  will  die  in  its  infancy.  If  the  Society  wishes 
to  offer  prizes  for  jobbing  and  for  market  gardeners, 
why  not  have  a  class  for  themselves  in  which  to  exhibit, 
as  is  the  case  at  Chiswick  ? — A  Gardener,  Dartmouth. 

Flower  Gardens — The  Season Reading  the  Calendar 

of  Operations,  relating  to  the  Flower  Garden,  I  find  that 
the  writer,  like  many  others,  has  suffered  through  the 
influence  of  this  uncongenial  season.  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  him  in  the  statement  respecting  bedded  out 
plants.  Indeed,  from  what  has  come  under  my  own 
observation,  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Last 
week  I  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  R.  Boyl,  Marston 
Rectory  ;  likewise  those  of  S.  F.  Phelp,  Esq.,  Warmin- 
ster, besides  those  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath — and  it  is  really  gratifying  to  witness  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  the  various  beds  in  the  different  flower 
gardens.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  of 
tliose  places  for  some  years  past,  but  never  on  any  for- 
mer occasion  did  they  appear  so  exquisitely  beautiful  ; 
and  much  praise  is  due  to  the  gardeners,  who,  tlirough 
perseverDuce,  have  rendered  them  such,  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances. — S.  C. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
July  5.  Dr.  EossEY  in  the  Chair, — Specimens  of  the 
following  plants  were  exhibited,  sent  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  Watson  :— Cartx  elongata  ^Linn.)  found 
aljunfluntly  in  Weybiidge  marslies.  This  locality  is 
interesting  to  the  metropolitan  botanist  ;  the  nearest 
habitat,  previously  on  record,  being  in  the  county  of 
Salop. — A  pubescent  flowered  variety  of  BromuH  cora- 
mutatus  (Schrad.)  found  plentifully,  nlong  with  the 
more  abundant  glabrous  forju,  in  ii  meadow  by  liie  river 
Mole,  between  Esher  and  West  Moulaey,  Surrty.  This 
variety  affords  anotlier  instance  to  prove  the  little 
importance  which  can  be  given  to  the  character  of 
Btnooth  or  downy  fluwers,  as  a  specific  diHtincLion  in  this 
gfMiuH.  It  will  form  an  addition  to  the  London  Catalogue 
of  Bri'Jsh  phinta,  (b.  pubcna)  to  be  entered  \mder 
liromu3(l.'irjr))commut:ituB. — A  specimen  of  Lolium  mul- 
tiflorum,  tlie  root  of  which  was  dug  up,  when  in  (lower, 
in  u  sown  field  last  year,  and  the  j'lunt  is  now  copiously 
flowering  in  Mr.  W.'b  garden  ;  thus  proving  its 
perennial  existence,  although  the  alleged  annual  root  of 
L.  multidorum  has  been  considered  the  best  diBtincUon 


between  this  supposed    species   and   L.  perenne.     The 

other  alleged   differences  are  equally  invalid Garden 

specimens  of  Festuca  pratensis  (Huds.)  and  arundtnacea 
(Schreb.)  to  show  the  strongly  marked  differences 
between  them  ;  the  latter  being  three  times  the  size, 
extremely  hard  to  the  touch,  and  very  dissimilar  in  its 
flowers,  and  mode  of  inflorescence.  In  F.  pratensis 
the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  erect  after  flowering,  the 
paleffi  or  glumes  obtuse  and  awnless,  and  the  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  nearly  smooth.  In  F.  arundinacea,  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  are  horizontal  or  reflexed,  the 
glumes  acute  and  awned,  and  the  sheaths  and  leaves  very 
rough.  Mr.  W.  admitted  F.  loliacea  and  pratensis  to  be 
forms  of  one  species  ;  indeed,  he  had  shown  this  to  the 
Edinburgh  botanists,  just  after  they  had  printed  their 
Catalogue,  in  which  F.  loliacea  is  kept  as  a  distinct 
species,  while  F.  pratensis  is  united  with  F,  elatior, 
(Linn).  But  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  combine  all 
three, ^and  the  F.  arundinacea  likewise,  under  the  one 
name  of  F.  elatior,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Babington.  Mr. 
W.'s  plant  of  F.  arundinacea  was  originally  brought  to 
his  garden  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  now  a  large 
sheaf,  with  hundreds  of  flowering  stems,  four  to  seven 
feet  high,  and  the  root-leaves  half  a  yard  long. — A 
specimen  of  CEnanthe  pimpinelloides  (Linn.),  to  show 
the  cylindrical  form  of  the  fruit,  which  exactly  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  Sardinian  plant  (admitted  to  be 
the  true  species),  except  in  having  less  callosity  at  the 
base.  This  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  W.'s  garden, 
the  parent  of  which  had  been  brought  thither  from  a 
hedge  bank  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  W.  recognised 
a  second  species  in  Britain,  after  sent  to  him  under  the 
name  of  (E.  peucedanifoHa,  and  readily  distinguished  by 
its  turbinate  or  elliptic  fruit,  on  extremely  short  pedicels, 
and  more  resembling  CE.  globulosa,  than  CE.  pimpinelloides. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  root  to  some  other  specimens, 
resembling  that  of  a  Dahlia  in  miniature,  induces  a 
supposition  that  there  may  be  a  third  species,  although 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  roots  vary  greatly  with 
age  and  situation,  and  do  not  afford  such  certain  charac- 
ters for  distinction  as  may  be  found  in  the  fruit.  The 
CE.  Lachenalii  (of  Babington's  Manual)  is  apparently 
the  species  frequently  sent  under  the  name  of  (E.  peuce- 
danifolia,  though  occasionally  named  CE.  pimpinelloides 
by  English  botanists.  He  would  illustrate  this  subject 
more  fully  on  another  occasion.  Specimens  of  the 
garden  Fennel,  to  show  the  little  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  difference  of  the  stems  being  fistulous  or 
filled  with  pith.  These  specimens  were  sections  of  stems 
arising  from  a  single'  root,  of  different  dimensions,  but 
of  nearly  equal  age  and  stage  of  development.  Some 
of  them  (the  thicker)  were  hollow,  others  filled  with 
pith.  A  question  respecting  a  distinction  of  species, 
between  the  wild  and  garden  Fennels,  had  been  raised 
in  consequence  of  one  author  describing  the  stems  as 
fistulous,  while  another  finds  them  solid  ;  but  since  both 
conditions  can  exist  on  one  root  at  the  same  time,  such 
a  distinction  would  be  quite  inadmissible  for  a  specific 
character. — A  stem  of  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  which  had 
borne  20  flowers,  in  Mr.  W.'s  garden,  this  spring;  and 
others  had  flowered  more  numerously  than  this  one* 
In  the  wild  state  on  the  Grampians  (the  locality  from 
which  the  plants  were  brought  three  years  ago,)  this 
species  has  usually  two,  three,  or  four  flowers  only.  He 
had  seen  a  wild  Irish  specimen,  with  six  or  eight  flowers. 
No  carej  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  plants  in ;  his 
garden,  except  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather,  and 
removal  of  weeds  from  about  them.  He  sent  the 
specimens  merely  as  an  example  of  the  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  the  number  of  flowers  on  the  Hieracia  ; 
indeed,  among  the  Compositse  generally,  A  wild  plant, 
growing  free  from  the  interference  of  other  plants  about 
it,  might  also  increase  its  flowers  five  or  ten  fold,  as 
practical  botanists  must  be  well  aware  from  observation. 
— Read,  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose 
Rubi,  arranged  in  Groups,  with  Explanatory  Remarks, 
(Part  4,)  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
July  11. — This,  the  last  meeting  for  the  session,  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Professor  Graham 
in  the  chair.  The  Treasurer  read  a  paper  on  three 
Geuera  of  Desraidiere,  by  Mr.  J.  Ralfs,  Penzance,  viz., 
Desmidium,  Gloeoprium,  and  Schistochilum.  Mr.  J. 
M'Nab  read  a  portion  of  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas.  In  the  last  notice,  Mr. 
M'Nab  gave  an  account  of  the  excursion  from  Albany 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Stillwater,  with  notices  of 
the  most  interesting  plants  observed  during  the  jour- 
ney thither:  the  present  portion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
observations  on  the  Botany  of  the  same  district.  July 
15.  Few  species  rewarded  their  'exertions,  the  greater 
portion  being  out  of  flower  ;  of  those  gathered,  the  most 
attractive  were  Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  Habenaria  fim- 
briata,  both  in  great  abundance,  the  rich  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  former  being  admirably  contrasted  with 
the  delicate  purple  blossoms  of  the  latter  ;  these  two 
species  formed  the  bulk  of  the  flowering  plants  ;  mixed 
witli  them,  but  more  sparingly,  Habenari-x  lucera  and 
Neottia  cernua  occurred,  with  Apocynuin  anUrosiemifo- 
liuni,  the  latterbeing  the  most  abundant,  and  covered  with 
a  beautiful  coleopterous  insect,  which  appeared  to  be 
peculiar  to  it.  On  the  sloping:  banks  of  the  river,  in 
tliicketa  of  Sumacks,  Hazida,  Willows,  .!^c..  a  gigantic 
Kpecies  of  Solomon's  Seal,  Polygonatitm  laHfuliuvi,  was 
observed  ;  some  of  the  specimens  measured  seven  feet 
nine  inclies  in  height,  with  roota  four  inches  in  circum- 
fi:rcncc.  In  aevetal  places  the  ground  was  so  matted 
over  with  the  stems  of  the  Poison  Oak,  J(hns  toxioodcn- 
dron,  that  the  huuda  of  t)ie  party  were  much  blietered  ia 
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endeavouring  to  extricate  themselves.  July  16.  Having 
procured  a  canoe,  the  party  proceeded  about  two  miles 
down  the  river  ;  during  this  short  voyage  they  observed 
vast  quantities  of  the  shells  of  the  fresh-water  mussel, 
covering  the  little  sandy  hills  by  the  river's  edge  ;  they 
had  been  collected  by  the  rausk  rats,  with  which  the 
banks  everywhere  abound.  At  this  place  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants,  became  much  diminished,  and  they  now 
observed  large  portionB  of  its  surface  covered  with  Nuphar 
Kalmiana  and  advena,  together  with  Nympbje^i  rosea,  all 
beautifully  in  flower,  and  growing  from  a  depth  of  eight 
feet.  Overhanging  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  Salix  petioluris  was  iu  fine  condition,  its  broad, 
lunate  sMpules  adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  its  appearance  ;  here  also,  some  fine  specimuns 
of  the  Virginian  Poplar,  Popiilus  mo?ti!}fera,  were  seen  : 
the  largest  stems  measured  were  nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  about  70  feet  in  height.  Leaving  Stillwater 
the  party  proceeded  by  canal  to  Wlutehall ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  and  extending  over  the  neglected  fields,  such 
quantities  of  the  Great  Mullein,  Vtrbascum  Thapsus^ 
were  observed  as  to  give  the  idea  of  its  having  been  sown 
for  a  crop  ;  the  fact  of  its  growing  on  the  soil  which  had 
recently  been  thrown  out  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  on  the 
sloping  banks,  convinced  them  that  the  seed  must  have 
lain  buried  in  the  earth,  probably  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  this  plant  has  been  introduced 
by  the  emit^rants,  but  rather  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
country.  The  common  St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum 
perforatum,  was  also  extremely  abundant  in  this  district, 
although  sparingly  seen  before,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
M'Nab  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  the  American  farmer 
has  to  contend  with,  being  supposed  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  cattle,  especially  liorses,  causing  blindness,  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  to  a  fearful  extent.  On  reaching 
"Whitehall,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  two  remarkable  species  of  Ferns  were  ob- 
served for  the  fijst  time;  namely,  Aepleninm  rhizo- 
pliyllum,  and  Aspidium  bulbiferum,  the  former  growing 
on  the  surfaces  of  moist  rocks,  where  it  throws  out  its 
fronds,  which  take  root  at  their  extiemities;  while  the 
latter  bears  a  number  of  small  bulbs  along  the  rachis 
which,  when  mature,  fall  off  and  vegetute  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks.  Many  other  interesting  plants  weie  ob- 
served, but  few  of  them  in  flower,  with  the  exception  of 
Rubus  spectabilis,  Desmodiura  acuminatum  and  cana- 
dense,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  M'Nab  afterwards  ex- 
hibited several  specimens  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
Tphich  had  been  kept  for  the  last  two  years  in  glasses, 
containing  water  only,  in  which  they  had  now  matured 
their  fruit  for  the  second  time;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  Gooseberries  (Yellow  Amber),  and  the  Red  and 
White  Currants,  were  as  highly  flavoured  as  the  same  sorts 
under  ordinary  treatment.— Mr.  Trevelyan  exhibited 
specimens  of  some  remarkable  varietits  of  Taraxacum 
officinale,  found  on  the  sandy  beach  near  Arbroath,  and 
a  curious  variety  of  Aspidium  filix  foemina  from  Braemar, 
having  the  frond  branched  at  the  extremity;  the  speci- 
mens were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Society. 
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Ju7y  20. — This  Exhibition  of  plants  and  promenade 
took  place  at  the  Society's  Garden,  Inverleith.  The  day 
proved  remarkably  favourable,  and  the  assemblage  of 
company  was  brilliant.  The  plants  were  confined  to  the 
new  Hall,  the  centre  and  side-tables  of  which  were  com- 
pletely filled  with  choice  exotics  in  flower.  The  large 
marquee  which  used  to  occupy  the  principal  lawn  having 
been  removed,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  piece  of  Grass 
was  left  free  to  the  promenaders.  This  was  not  a  com- 
petition meeting,  and  no  medals  were,  therefore,  voted  ; 
but  honorary  rewards  were  maile  to  the  chief  exhibitors. 
The  nurserymen  contributed  largely.  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Son  sent  a  magnificent  collection,  including  many  of 
the  new  Pelnrgoniuras  and  Fuchsias  ;  among  the  latter, 
Edina  and  Esoniensis,  the  former  a  seedling  raised  at 
Inverleith,  and  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
blooms — Messrs.  Lawson  and  Sons  exhibited  a  tray  of 
novelties,  including  Quercus  Mirbeckii,  Daubentonia 
tripetiana,  and  Clerodendron  brevifolium.  —  Messrs. 
Purdie  and  Merrilees  showed  some  well-grown  Heaths, 
and  an  admirable  Lilium  lancifolium  cruentum,  having 
17  flowers  and  buds  on  one  stalk. — Messrs.  Carstairs, 
Kelly,  and  Co.,  sent  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants, 
including  Hydrangea  japonica  and  an  admirably-flowered 
specimen  of  Roellaciliata,  rarely  seen  in  such  perfection. 
From  the  same  establishment  was  a  plant  of  Myatt's 
Prince  Albert  Strawberry,  remarkable  for  combining  the 
qualities  of  high  flavour  with  fruiifulness.— Among  the 
productions  of  Amateurs,  was  a  collection  of  Seedling 
Calceolarias,  raised  by  Mr.  I.  Anderson.  Several  of 
these  were  fine,  and  in  particular  Prince  Albert,  King  of 
Saxony,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Orion,  and  Cupid,  now  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
sides Queen  Victoria,  General  Robertson,  Countess  of 
Rosslyn,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Ramsay,  and  Lord  Justice- 
General,  which  had  been  shown  at  a  former  meetin^-. 
— Mrs.  R.  Haig  sent  tastefully  arranged  trays  of  Heaths, 
Geraniums,  and  Crassulas,  with  handsome  flowering 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Forbesii,  Oncidium  papilio, 
Erythrina  iaurirolia,  and  Calathea  zebrina.  —  From 
Melville  Castle  were  well-grown  Heaths  ;  also  trays 
containing  British  and  exotic  Alpines,  besides  well- 
managed  plants  of  Stanhopea  insignis  and  Miltonia 
spectabilis. — Some  admirably  grown  Heaths  were  sent 
from  Rosepark,  particularly  Erica  ventricosa  prjegnans, 
and    E.   tricolor   dumosa ;    and  a   beautifully-flowered, 


though  small,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  a  new  sweet- 
scented  Verbena. — Professor  Syme  exhibited  two  speci- 
mens of  Achimenes  longiflora,  the  largest  measuring 
6  feet  in  circumference  round  the  branches,  and  marked  as 
a  cutting  of  last  year ;  together  with  two  very  large  and 
high-coloured  Cockscombs,  and  a  noble  Statice  arborea. 
— Dr.  Neill  showed  a  remarkably  fine  Oncidium  pulvina- 
tum,  having  a  flower-spike  7  feet  long,  superbly  clothed 
with  orange  and  yellow  blossoms;  besides  well-grown 
plants  of  Zygopetalon  maxillare  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia. 
— Mr.  Oliver  exhibited  some  capital  greenhouse  plants, 
among  which  Phoenocoma  proUfera,  Erica  princeps,  and 
E.  inflata,  were  truly  striking. —  Mr.  Keith  sent 
seedling  Pelargoniums,  and  a  tray  of  lovely  greenhouse 
plants. — Captain  Falconar  exhibited  80  varieties  of 
French,  Hybrid  China,  and  Moss  Roses. — From  General 
Robertson  was  Viscaria  oculata,  a  new  hardy  annual. — 
From  Mr.  Henderson  were  double  Marigolds,  Dahlias, 
and  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Gesnera  faucialis. — Mr. 
Symington  siiowed  Pansies. — Mr.  R.  Girdwood,  a  fine 
flowering  plant  of  Phlox  blcolor,  newly  imported  from 
the  United  States. — Mr.  Edmond  showed  Pinks;  and 
Mr.  Cushnie,  two  fine  specimens  of  Statice  puberula, 
covered  with  flowers.  —  An  Oleander-plant  from  the 
Society's  garden  excited  much  attention,  being  5  feet 
high,  and  in  full  flower,  although  it  had  been  hanging  in 
the  air  for  the  last  three  years,  and  supported  wholly  by 
moisture  supplied  by  a  syphon  of  worsted  threads,  com- 
municating with  a  small  suspended  jar  containing  water. 
Among  other  choice  plants  from  the  same  collection  were 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  7  fett  high,  and  displaying  its 
curious  pitchers;  large  flowering  specimens  of  Lilium  japo- 
nicum  and  Cerens  speciosissimus;  with  Carapanulastricta 
and  Drymonia  punctata. — Mr.  Montgomerie  sent  speci 
mens  of  the  Precoce  de  Tours  Plum,  from  an  open  wall 
without  artificial  heat ;  the  fruit  liad  already  made  con- 
siderable approach  to  ripeness,  and  is  found  to  be  earlier, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  than  the  White  P/imor- 
dian  or  than  Wilmot's  Early  Orleans. — Specimens  of 
ornamental  flower-pots,  and  vases  for  containing  flower 
pots,  constructed  of  zinc,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Macin 
tosh,  of  Edinburgh. 


£ssaps  on  Natural  History,  chipjly  Ornithology. 
By  C.  Waterton,  Esq.  12mo.  Longmans. 
Who  is  there  that  loves  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and 
the  living  things  which  fill  them,  who  does  not  admire 
the  honest,  straight-forward  zeal  of  Mr.  W^aterton  .' 
which,  whether  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  his 
religious  and  political  opinions,  or  the  description  of 
his  adventures,  or  the  elucidation  of  the  habits  of  his 
winged  favourites,  is  always  full  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  We  are  neither  Catholic  nor  Jacobite  ;  but 
the  best  Protestant,  and  staunchest  Hanoverian,  can 
scarcely  read  Mr.  Waterton's  autobiography,  without 
having  his  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  either 
Reformation  or  Revolution  having  been  effected,  had  all 
the  friends  of  the  fallen  causes  possessed  his  enerey  and 
honesty  of  purpose. 

What  renders  Mr.  Waterton  so  particularly  agreeable 
is,  his  sterling  English  feeling  ;  his  unconcealed  con- 
tempt for  namhy  pamhy^  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ;  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  brings  his  great  powers  of 
observation  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  of  his  pen.  With 
him  there  is  no  trusting  to  other  people,  no  borrowing 
from  books,  no  repetition  of  the  hackneyed  tales  of 
credulous  naturalists,  but  all  is  as  pure  as  the  air  that 
blows  over  the  lake  of  Walton  Hall.  The  readei;  fcfls 
that  he  is  a  man  to  be  implicitly  trusted ;  and  no  one 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  with  a  doubt 
about  the  perfect  truth  of  his  narrative. 

The  present  volume  is  an  instance  of  his  benevolent 
character.  It  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Loudon  and  her  little  girl,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  a  very  effectual  assistance  to  them.  We  can 
confidently  say,  that  it  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for 
its  perusal.  It  treats  too  little  of  botany  and  garden- 
ing, and  too  much  of  owls  and  rollers,  squirrels, 
wrens,  robin?,  swans,  Canada  geese,  and  caymans,  to 
furnish  us  with  much  that  can  be  advantageously  ex- 
tracted. The  following  extracts  will,  however,  as  we 
hope,  tempt  the  lovers  of  natural  history  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  remainder  of  the  book  ; — 

"  The  Wren,  the  Hedge-Spar roto ,  and  the  Robin. — 
The  song  of  these  three  well-known  warblers  may  be 
termed  perennial.  .  Formerly  it  was  very  rare  for  nie  to 
hear  the  notes  of  the  second  whilst  the  storms  of  winter 
raged  through  this  little  valley.  But  now  it  is  other- 
wise ;  for  the  yew  shrubs,  which  have  grown  up  into  a 
spacious  cover,  seem  to  be  more  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  the  hedge-sparrow  than  any  other  evergreen  ;  and  it 
may  be  seen  perched  near  the  top  of  these,  and  warbling 
there,  from  time  to  time,  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  economy  of  these 
three  soft-blUed  little  birds,  before  we  can  safely  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  severity  of  climate,  and  want  of  food, 
are  the  real  causes  why  our  summer  birds  of  passage 
leave  us  shortly  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  into  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Like  them  the  wren,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  the  robin,  are  insectivorous,  and  they 
differ  not  in  the  texture  of  their  plumage ;  still  they  do 
not  accompany  their  departing  congeners,  but  prefer  to 
remain  in  this  cold  and  stormy  quarter  of  the  world, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.  They  may  certainly 
suffer  more  or  less  during  the  chilling  period  of  frost  and 
snow  ;  nevertheless,  their  breed  is  always  kept  up  ;  and 
we  finJ,  on  the  return  of  spring,  that  they  have  not 
suffered  more  than  others  which  are  apparently  better 


suited  to  brave  the  rigour  of  an  English  winter  than  they 
are.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  wants  settling  voi 
the  habits  of  these  birds.  I  allude  to  their  song.  Wheu 
we  are  informed  that  incubation  is  the  main  inducement 
to  melody  in  the  feathered  tribe,  we  have  only  to  step 
out  after  sunrise  into  the  surrounding  evergreens,  and 
there  we  are  sure  to  hear  either  the  wren,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  or  the  robin,  in  fine  song,  although  not  a  single 
twig  has  been  laid,  or  a  piece  of  Moss  produced  in  fur., 
therance  of  a  nest,  wherein  to  raise  their  future  youngo- 
CerCainly,  in  this  case,  neither  love  nor  warmth  could 
have  had  any  hand  in  tuning  the  winter  lyre  of  these  little 
sons  of  Orpheus.  The  wren  is  at  once  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance from  our  smaller  British  songsters  by  the  erect 
position  of  its  tail.  Its  restlessness,  too, renders  it  particu- 
larly conspicuous ;  for,  when  we  look  at  it,  we  find  it  so 
perpetually  on  the  move,  that  I  cannot  recollect  to  have 
observed  this  diminutive  rover  at  rest  on  a  branch  for 
three  minutes  in  continuation.  Its  habits  are  solitary  tO' 
the  fuUeit  <  stent  of  the  word  ;  and  it  seems  to  bear  hard 
weather  better  than  either  the  hedge-sparrow  or  the* 
robin  ;  for*  whilst  these  two  birds  approach  our  habita- 
tions in  quest  of  food  and  shelter,  with  their  plumage 
raised  as  indicative  of  cold,  the  wren  may  be  seen  in. 
ordinary  pursuit,  amid  icicles  which  hang  from  the  bare 
roots  of  shrubs  and  trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbour- 
ing rivulets ;  and  amongst  these  roots  it  is  particularly 
fond  of  building  its  oval  nest.  The  habits  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow  are  not  quite  so  solitary  as  those  of  the  wren.- 
It  will  approach  the  window  in  cold  weather,  and  there 
pick  U[)  a  scanty  meal  with  the  robin,  the  chaffinch,  and 
the  house-sparrow.  Still,  we  very  rarely  see  three  hedge- 
sparrows  in  company.  As  these  birds  inhabit  low  shrubs 
and  the  bottoms  of  Hawthorn  fences,  and  are  ever  on 
the  stir  amid  old  pieces  of  wood  and  lumber,  put  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  farm-yard,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  robin  and  the  wren,  which  are  fond 
of  such  localities,  should  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  cat,  the 
weasel,  the  foumart,  and  Hanoverian  rat,  which  last 
all  the  world  knows  to  be  uncommonly  ravenous.  The- 
last  of  this  sweetly-warbling  trio,  whose  habits  I  am 
attempting  to  describe,  is  pretty  cock-robin,  the  delight 
of  our  childhood,  and  an  object  of  protection  in  our 
riper  years.  Wherever  there  is  plenty  of  shelter  for  him, 
his  song  may  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  year,  even 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  In  the  whole  catalogue 
of  British  bird?,  cock-robin  is  the  only  one  which  in  his 
wild  state  can  be  really  considered  familiar  with  man... 
Others  are  rendered  tame  by  famine  and  cold  weather^, 
and  will  cautiously  approach  the  spot  where  food  is 
thrown  for  them  ;  but  the  robin  will  actually  alight  upon 
your  table,  and  pick  up  crumbs  on  your  own  plate. 
When  I  have  been  digging  in  the  pleasure-ground  he  has- 
come  and  sat  upon  my  spade  j  and  by  every  gesture 
proved  his  confidence.  You  cannot  halt  for  any  mode-- 
rate  time  in  the  wood  but  cock-robin  is  sure  to  approach, 
and  cheer  you  with  an  inward  note  or  two  ;  and  on  such, 
occasions  he  has  more  than  once  alighted  on  ray  foot. 
This  familiarity  is  inherent  in  him,  and  not  acquired.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  wild  bird  that  possesseS- 
it.  In  Italy  this  social  disposition  of  his  does  not  gua-- 
rantee  him  from  destruction  by  the  hand  of  man.  At 
the  bird-market  near  the  Rotunda  in  Rome,  I  havfr 
counted  more  than  50  rob  in- red  breasts  lying  dead  ort 
one  stall.  '  Is  it  possible,'  said  I  to  the  vender,  *  that 
you  can  kill  and  eat  these  pretty  songsters  ? '  '  Yes,' 
said  he,  with  a  grin  ;  '  and  if  you  will  take  a  dozen  of 
them  home  for.  your  dinner  to-day,  you  will  come  back 
fur  two  dozen  to-morrow,' 

"  The  Yeiuiree. — I  never  cast  my  eyes  on  the  mould- 
ering fabrics  which  once  adorned  this  land,  without  re- 
newing my  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  holy  and 
useful  monks  who  have  gone  before  us.  There  is  still 
enough  left  of  the  falling  walls  to  show  how  much  these 
faithful  friends  of  the  poor  and  needy  must  have  been 
esteemed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  nation;  and 
when  I  sit  me  down  under  the  dark  foliage  of  some 
ancient  Yew-tree,  which  has  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
destroying  Vandals,  and  think  of  the  miserable  state  to 
which  the  sons  of  poverty  are  now  reduced,  1  cannot  help 
heaving  a  sigh,  whilst  my  very  heart  itself  seems  to  sink 
within  me.  I  am  extremely  partial  to  the  Yew-tree,  It 
has  already  repaid  me  for  the  pains  which  I  have  takea 
in  its  cultivation  ;  and  when  I  resort  to  my  usual  evening 
stand,  in  order  to  watch  the  flocks  of  sparrows,  finches^ 
and  starlings,  whilst  they  are  dropping  in  upon  the 
neighbouring  Hollies,  I  feel  not  the  wintry  blast ;  as  the 
Yew-trees,  which  are  close  at  hand,  are  to  me  a 
shield  against  its  fury  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  offer  me  a  pro- 
tection little  inferior  to  that  of  the  house  itself.  I  have 
not  been  sparing  in  the  arrangement  of  ornamental  Yew- 
trees.  Just  60  yards  from  the  bridge,  which  joins  the 
island  to  the  main,  there  is  a  Yew-tree  crescent,  300  feet 
inexient;  and  not  far  from  this  there  are  some  fine 
clumps  of  the  same  plant,  producing  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  Should  he  who  will  succeed  to  them  when  I  aoi 
low  in  dust  have  the  philosophy  to  set  at  naught  the 
modern  disapprobation  of  ornamental  planting  in  lines 
and  circles,  he  will  always  command  the  sweet  warbling  of 
unnumbered  songsters,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest 
summer;  for  the  Yew-tree  is  a  kind  friend  to  the 
feathered  race  ;  and  the  wren  and  the  hedge-sparrow 
will  sing  sweetly  amidst  its  foliage  throughout  the 
autumn,  and  even  after  the  winter  season  has  set  in. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Yew-tree  is  sure  and  simple.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  is  clear  of  swamp  ;  but,  the 
richer  the  soil,  the  richer  is  the  appearance  of  its  foliage  ; 
and  if  the  planter  will  trench  his  ground  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  throwing  back  into  the  bottom  the  worst 
of  what  has  been  removed,  and  reserving  the  best  for  the 
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Upper  Stratum,  he  is  sure  to  be  handsomely  requited  by 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  trees.  Although  the  Yew-tree  is 
a  hardy  plant,  and  fond  of  cold  regions  (amanles  frujora 
taxi),  still  it  will  be  much  more  vigorous  in  the  shel- 
tered valley  ibaa  on  the  bleak  hill  exposed  to  the  wintry 
blast.  Oar  western  gales  here  in  Yorkshire  press  far  too 
keenly  on  its  foliage,  aud  reader  the  aide  which  is  exposed 
to  their  fury  as  thin  and  wretched  in  appearance  as  the 
face  of  a  metropolitan  alJerman  would  be  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning,  after  having  struggled  through  4,0  long 
days  of  unmitij^ated  fasting.  Provided  you  do  not  care 
about  having  your  Yetv-tree  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
uncurbed  vegetation,  you  may  apply  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  v\ith  a  safe  and  an  unsparing  hand  ;  for  the 
YeW'tree  will  submit  to  curtailment  with  good  effect, 
and  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  vitality.  If 
we  clip  its  southern  side  in  iraitaticn  of  a  wall,  and 
allow  that  which  faces  the  north  to  flourish  in  its 
natural  state,  we  shall  have  from  the  same  line  of 
trees  a  walk  impervious  to  the  blast  of  Boreas  for 
ourselvesj  and  a  provision  of  berries  for  the  birds,  at  a 
time  when  their  more  ordinary'supply  of  food  is  consider- 
ably on  the  decrease.  Charming  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Yew-tree  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  delicate  crimson  of  its  fruit,  with  the  dark-green 
leaves  behind  it,  produces  an  effect  so  pleasing  to  the 
view,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  anything  which 
the  southern  forests  present  to  the  lover  of  Botany,  as 
he  wanders  through  their  mazes." 


Corbett,  who  originally  brought  iron  gutters  into  public  |  potting,  when  the  plants  have  taken  certain  hold,  re-pot 
use  for  heating  the  atmosphere   of   horticultural  build-    them  again,  taking  out  the  cracks  without  disturbing  the 


NOl'ICES  OF  NEW  PL.\NTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Pextascar.vea.  Flesh-coloured  Pentas.  {Greenhouse  Shrii6.) 
E  oblace^e.  PcnTaii'dria  llonogynia.— This  beautiful  half-shrubby 
plant  has  been  lately  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  Con- 
tioent,  and  gro^\"n  in  several  of  the  gardens  and  nurseries  about 
London  under  the  name  of  Sipanea  carnea.  It  was  first  received 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  from  Mr.  Mackoy  of  Li6ge,  aud 
has  since  been  obtained  by  Jlessrs.  Rollisson  and  others,  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  No  memoranda  were  furnished  with 
these  plants  respecting  the  native  country  of  the  species,  and  we 
are,  consequently,  unable  to  state  with  certainty  uhat  part  of  the 
world  claims  it  as  its  production.  Another  species  uf  the  genus, 
P.  parviflora,  having  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  late 
Niger  expedition,  growing  in  the  western  part  of  Tropical  Africa, 
near  Accra,  and  otl:er  plants  nearly  allitd  being  found  in  the  same 
neiehbourhood,  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
conjectures  this  to  belongto  the  same  locality.  As  an  ornamental 
plant  for  the  stove,  or  possibly  for  a  warm  greenhouse,  this  v.  ill  be 
I  hailed  as  an  acquisition  of  some  imitortance.  It  has  an  excellent 
i  robust  habit,  and  produces  a  numbi-r  of  partially-spreading 
i  branches,  forming  a  handsome  bushy  plant,  clothed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  large,  broad  foliage,  concealing  the  stems  to  the  very  base 
with  its  lively  verdure.  These  branches  usually  bear  flowers  as 
they  are  formed,  even  when  the  plant  is  in  an  exceedingly  dwarf 
state,  without  appearing  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  con- 
tinuing-growth  of  the  specimen.  The  blossoms  are  collected  into 
corymbose  clusters  and  stand  erect,  displaying  their  lovely  soft 
flesh-coloured  hue  to  the  utmost  advantage.  AHien  the  dowers 
are  first  developed  they  are  very  pale,  but  gra-ilually  ac-jj-'fc  colour 
■with  exposure.  If  the  plant  is  kept  [T-owi--^'  in  a  fr.  w  .r^J^le  situ- 
ation, it  will  continue  to  blossom,  with  the  formation  of  new 
branches,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and  such  is  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  that  it  will  form  a  large  bush  in  the  cour.se  of  a  single 
season.  Like  most  soft- wooded  plants  of  quick  growth,  it  requires 
a  rather  large  pot,  and  a  strong  soil,  rich  in  nourishingproperties. 
And  it  will  probably  be  beneficial  to  use  an  occasional  application 
of  manure  water,  to  increase  its  vigour,  especially  where  large 
specimens  are  desirable.  In  the  summer  months  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  succeed  satisfactorily  in  a  clo^-e 
greenbo'Vise,  although  in  winter  and  spring  a  little  more  warmth 
is  necessary.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  taking  ofiTthe  extremities 
of  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  tht-y  have  acquired  a  little  firmness; 
and,  inserting  them  in  a  pot  of  sand,  covered  witli  ahell-glass,  and 
placed  in  heat.  Ihey  will  take  root  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
should  be  immediately  potted  into  separate  pots  and  encouraged 
to  grow.  The  generic  name,  Penias,  has  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  from  the  division  of  the  corolla  being  quinary  instead 
of  four-cleft,  as  in  other  allied  genera.  Although  general,  this  is 
not  constant,  as  flowers  on  the  same  head  are  four  and  fi ve-])arted. 
Three  or  four  plants,  which  have  hitherto  been  arranged  under 
other  genera,  are  suspected  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  belong  rightly  to 
thi^.—Pojrton'ti  JIfig'izine  of  Botany. 

Stkvqmessov  Hartwegii.  Mr.  Hartweg's  Stenomesson. 
{Crfenh'm  e  TmlO.  AmarylUdaceae.  Hexandria  Monogynia.— A 
pretty  little  bulbous  plant  found  by  Mr.  Harlweg  at  the  Kacienda 
dti  Ixo,  on  the  aBcent  to  Anti^ana,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  at  the 
height  of  1 1,800  feet  above  thu  sea.  It  has  pretty  orange-coloured 
noddmg  flowers,  growing  in  pairs.  It  should  be  potted  in  a  com- 
post coiiBisiing  of  peat  and  sandy  loam  in  equal  proportions.  In 
spring  and  sumnu-r,  while  the  plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  an  ample 
Bupply  of  wattT  should  begi'.en,  but  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  die  olF,  this  should  gra/lually  be  withheld,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  m  winter  kept  quite  dry.  The  temperature  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  will  be  quite  sufficient.— iJo/anif«/  liefjister. 


G-arden   Memoranda. 

jifr.  Glendinnin{£s  N^urnery,  Chiswicfc. — This  nnr- 
sery,  although  one  of  the  olde-ft  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  bad  almost  dwindled  into  notbing;  but  during 
the  last  season  it  has  undergone  gniat  improvement, 
and  Bcveral  hothouses  are  now  erected  for  the  cultivation 

I  of  exotica.  Th'^  houses,  although  not  large,  are  admirably 
contrived   to  adroit  of  watering  and  inspection;  indeed, 
every  plant  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  eye  of  the  culti- 
vator.    Tiie  plinl3  are,   nevertheless,  at  the  same  time, 
^11  near  tiie  light,  which  is  a  most  important  point  in  hat- 
hoasc  bailding,  and  one  too  frequently  made  of  aecond'iry 
moment — especially   when   archifejxs  aro   cn)p!oj';d    in 
;hc  erection  of  these  structures.     The  propn^ating-house 
!«  well  C'jtiUived  for  the  purpose,  and  is  liealed   by  one 
■}!   Burbid^e  and    Healy'n    improved    boilers,   and    the 
Tottom   heat   is   cornmiinicated    by    hot  water,    in    iron 
gutters  raanuf-'icturcd  by  the  same  ptrty,  which  answer.-i 
tdmirably.     Mr.  Olcndinnin^  approves  of  iron  guttcrH 
n  prcfercQCC  to  those  formed  of  brick,  and    rendered 
vatcr-tij;ht  by  cement ;  and  his  reasons  are,  that  hu  con- 
idcrs  them    more  economical  and   more  diirablc,  anri 
Iso  much  leis  likely  to  leak,     iJoiiden,  in   cjihc  of  any 
Itcra'ion,  iron  gutters  can  be  removed  in   a  very  short 
imc,  and  og'iln  rc-crcctcd,  whereas  no  new  arrangement 
■f  brick  and  rcmcnt  can  be  effected  without  total  destruc- 
ion.    The  gardeoiog  world,  therefore,  owes  much  to  Mr. 


ings.  The  plants  in  the  several  houses  were  in  vigorous 
health,  and  embrace  many  new  species.  Among  others, 
we  remarked  HalUa  flaccida,  covered  with  beautiful  small 
lilac  blossoms,  about  the  same  size,  and  having  consider- 
able resemblance,  e.tcept  in  colour,  to  those  of  Chorozema 
ovata  ;  here  was  also  in  bloom  Clerodendron  infortnna- 
tum,  a  moat  beautiful  species,  having  large  and  very 
brilliant  clusters  of  scarlst  flowers.  Tbis  is  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  gardens,  as  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  produces  a 
fine  head  of  bloom  while  in  a  very  young  and  dwarf 
state.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  likes  plenty  of  mois- 
ture during  summer,  and  does  not  require  a  hi^h  tempe- 
rature, which  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  grow  tall  and  sfraggUng. 
Gloxinia  Cartoni  was  bloomiog  finely  here,  as  was  also 
another  variety,  named  hicolor,  having  pretty  lihc  blos- 
soms with  a  white  centre.  In  this  house  Mr.  Glendin- 
ning  called  attention  to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  new 
yellow-flowered  Rondeletifi,  clothed  with  abundance  of 
fine  foliage,  about  6  inches  long,  but  it  was  not  in  bloom. 
la  the  same  collection  was  tbe  charming  Thunb^rgia 
chrysnps,  remarkable  for  its  "eye  of  gold  in  a  field  of 
the  richest  purple. "  This  being  of  a  somewhat  shrubby 
nature,  appears  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Hindsia  longi- 
flora,  a  greenhouse  plant  of  considerable  beauty,  re- 
sembling the  old  Bouvardia  triphylla  in  habit,  and 
requiring  nearly  the  same  treatment,  was  producing  its 
purplish-blue  flowers  freely  ;  as  was  also  Gloxinia  mag- 
niflora,  a  new  variety  with  delicate  pink  blossoms  ;  and 
near  to  this  was  situated  a  noble  Scatice  arboreal,  pro- 
ducing three  tine  spikes  of  bloom.  In  the  same  bouse 
we  remarked  a  plant  of  Gardenia  Sherbournije,  a  hand- 
some stove  climber,  having  large  bell-shaped  flowers, 
white  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  deep  red  within,  which 
forms  a  fine  contrast  with  the  beautiful  dark-green  foliage. 
Among  other  things  we  observed  Habrothamnus  fascicu- 
latus,  which,  from  having  the  shoots  well  stopped  in,  was 
forming  a  fine  bush  covered  with  large  healthy  foliage. 
When  in  flower  this  presents  an  unbroken  mass  of  crim- 
son blossoms,  and  is  one  of  our  most  beau.iful  green- 
house plants.  Here  was  likewise  a  Gesnera,  said  to  be 
G.  raacrorhiza,  producing  large  bright-scarlet  (iowers  in 
pairs  ;  and  in  tbe  same  house  was,  also  in  bloom,  a  plant 
of  Lisianthus  glaucifolius.  The  collection  of  Heaths 
was  in  fine  condition,  comprising  apwards  of  200  of  tie 
bel^t  kinds,  and  including  some  scarce  and  valuable 
sorts.  We  remarked  among  others  the  beautiful  free- 
flowering  Savileana,  good  plants  cf  Ampullacea,  Law- 
soni',  with  small  pink  blossoms  ;  Jasminiflora  alba,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  Heaths  ;  and  another  variety  oi 
Jasminiflora  named  Vittata,  together  with  Irbyana,  ai'd 
sevetfil  varieties  of  Macnabiana,  with  uiai  y  ilhers  in  good 
health  and   equally  indicating  judicious  Wauagement.'^ 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Cineraria,  and  its  Culture.  — Tbs  name  Cine- 
raria has  been  given  after  tbe  Latin  word  cineres,  on 
account  of  the  ash-coloured  down  which  covers  the 
unf'er  side  of  the  leaves.  The  most  beautiful  sorts  of  this 
genus  come  from  the  Cape  and  tbe  Canary  Islands  ;  they 
have  been  successively  introduced  into  Europe  during  a 
period  of  about  60  years.  Tbe  leaves  of  some  of  them 
are  formed  like  those  of  the  Poplar  (popuhfulia),  others 
are  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  some  ar^in  have  a  down 
upon  their  leaves  (lanata)  ;  there  are  also  certain  sorts, 
among-:t  vthich  is  cruenta,  whose  foliage  has  a 
smooth  surface.  By  the  mutual  fecundation  of  these  dif- 
ferent sorts,  first  the  English  and  afterwards  the  Belgians, 
have  raised  numbers  of  novelties,  each  more  beautiful 
than  the  other.  These  have  again  successively  given 
place  to  other  newer  and  more  interesting  kinds.  It  is 
thus  that  we  have  seen  mentioned  in  catalogues,  for  about 
10  years  past,  during  which  this  jilant  has  occupied  at- 
tention, at  least  300  varieties.  Nevertheless,  of  these 
only  a  few  are  now  considered  worthy  of  cultivation.  At 
the  pre-ent  time  there  are  imported  new  varieties  quite 
distinct  from  one  another  ;  this  number  is,  liowever,  very 
inconsiderable,  and  does  not  surpass  25  varieties.  These 
beautiful  Cinerarias,  some  of  which  have  been  obtained 
from  seeds,  in  Belgium  and  also  in  France,  will  serve  as 
new  types  from  which  to  obtain,  by  judicious  fecunda- 
tion, farther  improvements  in  this  beautiful  genus.  Re- 
garding the  qualities  of  the  Cineraria  as  a  florist's  flower, 
I  have  remarked  for  some  ye>irs  at  the  Exhibitions  oi 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Muliues,  Lidge,  and  Antwerp,  thwt  skil- 
ful florists  attach  the  greatcht  impottance  to  those  kinds 
which  carry  fliemselves  well.  They  prefer  those  which 
flower  abundantly,  and  whose  flowers  are  large  and  well- 
made  ;  that  is,  whose  petals  are  nearly  broad  <  nough  to 
fill  thespiices  between  them.  To  tlle^e  qualities  a  good 
variety  should  also  add  beauty  of  tint,  and  richness  of 
colour.  Tlie  improvements  of  which  Citierurias  are  sua- 
ceptible,  consist  in  obtaining  the  petalu  bronder,  and  hav- 
ing novelty  of  lively  and  brilliant  colours,  and  at  the  same 
time  poHfiessing  the  qualities  above  mentioned.  This 
plant  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate;  neverthcles^s,  there 
are  Home  ruIcH  to  follow,  if  well-grown  plants  and  an 
abundance  of  bloom  are  to  he  obliiincd  ;  you  must  pre- 
pare  beforehand  at  least  u  yi^ar,  if  you  wish  to  he  auc- 
censful.  Yonng  plant.-t  in  sm;ill  poln,  bought  in  from 
nurseries,  nbotit  the  end  of  Murcli,  mny  he  phiccil  in  u 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  not  be  far  from  the  gluHS, 
but  they  Hhould  not  be  allowed  to  receive  directly  the 
rayH  of  the  sun.  The  plants  onght  to  remain  for  some 
dayH  in  thin  )iitu;ition,  ami  in  the  mean  time  soil  may  bn 
prepared  into  which  to  repot  them.  This  Hhould  connist 
of  thoroughly  dccompoHcd  leiif  mould,  mixed  with  an 
eiglith  part  uf  soil  from  un  old  hut-bed.     After  the  first 


roots.     As  the  plants  become  larger,  the  compost  may  be 
made  richer,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  three 
parts  of  leaf-mould  to   one  of  soil.      The  first  potting 
should  take  place  about  the  I5th  of  April,  and  the  second 
in  about  a  month  afterwards ;  at  every  potting  take  a  pot 
broader  and  higher  by  half  an  inch  than  tbe  hall  of  the 
plant,   and  see  that  tbe  upper  roots  are  not  covered  too 
deeply  with  soil,  for  that  is  hurtful  in  general  to  all  plants. 
At  the  commencement  of  June  every  Cineraria  should  be 
sticked  and  exposed  to  the  air,  placing  them  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  upon  them  with  too 
much  force.     During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  water  them,  particularly  in  the 
afternoon,   and  when   the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine  upoa 
the  plants.     They   may  also  be  watered  in  the  morning 
before  8  o'clock,  without  any  danger.     Towards  the  end 
of  August,  or  a  little  earlier,  you  will  observe  at  the  base 
of  many  of  the  plants  little  shoots  which  proceed  from  the 
roots,  the  stem,  and  the  axils  of  tbe  lower  leaves.     They 
speedily  root  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  ball,  and  should  be 
carefully  taken  up,  as  much  for  multiplying  the  rare  sorts,  as 
for  clearing  the  plants  of  young  suckers,  which  would  other- 
wise take  away  a  part  of  I  he  eap  which  the  plant  requires  to 
strengthen  it,  in  order  to  become  a  good  specimen.     16 
Cinerarias  are  treated  in  this  manner,  they  will  be  covered 
'he   following   spring  with  rich  and   abundant   flowers. 
The    little    sui  kers    taken   up   may   be   put   into  pots 
of  a  proportionate  size,  placed  in  a  hotbtd  and  shaded 
from  the  sun,  where,  in  15  days  at  most,  in  August,  the 
roots    will  show  themselves  all   round    the  ball.     They 
bhould  then  be  put  into  larger  pots,  placed  close  to  the 
window  of  a  greenhouse,  and  exposed  to  full  light ;  where 
they    may    remain    until    spring.        The  parent  plants 
should  be  put  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  frame,  about  the 
15th  of    October,  and  remain  there  all  tbe  winter;  they 
may  receive  as   much  light,  air,  and  sun,  as   possible. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  place  them  farther  from  the 
glass  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  continue  to  give  them 
as  much  air  as  possible  in  fine  weather.     If  it  is  desirable 
to  delay  the  time  of  flowering  a  month  or  six  weeks,  pot 
the   plants  again  into  larger  pots  by  an  inch,  before  the 
flower-stalks  rise,  and  the  flowers  appear  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  March ;   large  specimens  remain  In  bloom  at 
least  sis   weeks.     Cinerarias  fertilise  readily,   and    seed 
abundantly,   particularly  when  they  are  placed  iu  a  dry 
situation,  where  they  have  air,  and  every  morning  receive 
a  sufficient  watering.     As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they 
should  be  gathered  and  put  into  a  dry  place,  but  only  for 
two  or  three  days.     Afterwards  you  must  clean  the  seeds 
well,  and   sow  them  immediately  in  very  fine  and  rather 
aandy  leaf  mould.     They  will  come  up  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  vweeks  afterwards  ;  the   young  seedlings  should  b 
pricked  out  as  spoo  as  they  have  two  well-formed  leavea, 
and  two  others  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.     These 
seedlings  should  be  placed  for  eight  days  in  a  hotbed,  suf- 
ficiently warm  to  induce  them  quickly  to  strike  root  again. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  unfolded  and  formed 
their  first  leaves,  they  ought  to  he  potted  afresh,  and 
eight  days  afterwards  placed  iu  the  open  air,  in  order  to 
st'engthen  them  before  autumn,  so  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winter.     The  seedlings  may  afterwards 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  older    plants.     A  great 
number  of  these  seedlings,  provided  they  are  well  taken, 
care  of,  flower  in  the  spring.     You  cannot  be  too  careful 
to  tyke  exact  notes   of  seedlings   raised  from  dLfl"erent 
varieties,  until   you  ascertain  which  sorts  give  the  best 
result.     If  green-fly  attacks  the  plants  during  winter,  that 
insect    may   be  speedily   destroyed,   without  danger   to 
the  plant,  by  fumigating  the  house  with  tobacco-smoke. 
In  spring   this  should  be  done  very  gently,   for   if  the 
tobacco  is   too   strong,  the  plants  will  be  injured  by  it, 
and  perhaps  perish.     You  can  never  throw  tobacco  on 
them  in  the  form  of  snuff  or  otherwise,  for  the  contact  o£ 
the  tobacco  would    quickly   kill    the    Cineraria.       It  is, 
therefore,  in  spring  much  better  to  destroy  the  green-fly 
with  the  fingers,  as  fast  as  it  appears.     Iu   fact,   unless 
you  have  a  greenhouse  expressly  for  this  sort  of  plant, 
you  cannot   burn   tobacco  without  hurting  other  speci- 
mens, which  are  not  at  the  time  in  flower.    The  Cineraria 
has  very    little  scent;  it  does,  however,  very  well,  while 
in   flower,  to   be  placed  in  the  window  of  an  apartment 
exposed  to  the  sun.     It  flowers   there  as   well  as  in  a 
greenhouse  for  a  considerable  time  ;  on  fine  days  in  April 
and  May,  admit  air   into  tbe  room,  at  least  one  hour 
every  djiy.     In  this  point  of  view  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
convenient  for  a  drawing-i'oom,   and   for   this  reason  it 
may  be  (xpected  to  become  a  general  favourite. — J.  de 
JoiKjhe,  in  Revue  Iloriicole. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Fot  the  imsuinu  Week. 
t.— nOTIIOUSIC,  CONSEKV^VTORfES,  &c. 

Stovk  ri.ANTs  wliicli  llowcr  late  in  llio  autumn,  and  eflpc- 
clally  thoHC  tliftt  riiHy  lie  tnken  to  the  e()riscrvatnry  to  Ijluom. 
Mlioiild  now,  or  very  soon,  be  In  llieir  fluwciiiiET-IioIs.  Tho 
ICrautliemum  pulclicllnai,  several  Justiclas,  Aiilielandra  crlH- 
laia,  Polnactlia  ijiilelicrrima,  /li«cliyoBnlliin  e"""!'""™"!  »"'' 
nrnny  mnrc  of  that  eliaractcr  liuifjiiK  to  tliie  c1u«h.  Another 
very  eHHcntia)  point  to  bo  obKcrved  with  Htovc  plants  in  general, 
which  are  removed  to  the  conaervatciry  widle  in  llower,  l»  to  liavo 
IhecornpuBt  li|,-liter  for  them,  and  not  Rivo  them  more  pot- 
room  than  will  Just  keep  tliem  healthy,  with  tho  assistance  of 
liquid  manure,  as  plants  of  thU  niitnro  suffer  very  niucli  In  a 
cool  conservatory  lato  in  tlie  season,  If  they  aro  KrowliiB  In 
heavy  rich  composts,  and  In  Inrsc  pots;  whereas,  in  a  stove, 
that  would  he  the  rlijiit  way  to  make  them  llour'Bll. 

Comermtmy.—  ^u  nnitlor  how  soon  In  Au),'U«t  tho  Dutch 
bnllis  for  very  early  forcing  are  potted  i  tho  nioro  roots  tlicso 
Imlhj  make  before  they  are  brouBht  Inio  heal,  tlio  betler.  la 
Holland,  the  bulbs  for  the  Hrst  crop  arc  well  oslftblisiied  In  pots 
before  wu  bcKin  to  think  of  "orderlni!"  oura.  acsneru 
elongulu,  CtowcufiallKna,  and  some  of  tho  Corrccas,  will  now 
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stand  more  lieat ;  and  with  a  little  lorcing  they  may  be  brought 
into  flower  amonth  sooner.  Look  well  to  your  late  autumn- 
floweriner  plants  for  this  house;  Heliotropes,  Sweet  Briar, 
Mignonette,  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia),  and  Fairy 
Roses,  with  the  "  Rose-scented  Pelargonium,"  are  always  in  re- 
quisition for  bouquets  after  the  middle  of  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  early  frosts  nip  them  out  of  donrs.  Look  to  every 
plant  one  by  one,  and  then  order  such  and  such  treatment  as 
the  different  cases  may  suggest.  Thishas  been  a  tryinjseason 
for  the  best  gardeners.  Besides  thus  exercising  our  patience,  a 
large  addition  is  made  to  the  stock  of  our  experience,  upon 
which  we  can  fall  back  more  readily  in  future. — D.  B. 

IL— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Department. 
In  answer  to  the  question  propounded  last  week — What  is  to 
be  done  to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  attendant  upon 
our  flower-garden  decoration  by  cold,  wet,  or  dry  seasons?  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  an  improvement  will  be  effected  in  the 
first  place  by  a  thorough  drainage  and  pulverisation  of  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  This  will  allow  of  a  free  per- 
colation and  distribution  of  moisture  tliroushout  the  wliole 
mass  of  the  soil,  and  that  not  only  of  the  moisture  which  falls 
in  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  applied  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  but  also 
of  the  moisture  which  is  ever  finding  its  way  through  the  crust 
of  the  earth  by  capillary  attraction.  Nor  is  it  moisture  only 
■which  escapes  more  freely  by  a  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  and 
thorough  drainage,  but  also  terrestrial  heat.  All  practical  men 
know  the  advantage  of  deep  trenching  for  kitchen-garden 
crops,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  what  is  good  of  one  crop 
must  also  be  good  of  another.  Now  where  flower-gardens  are 
situated  on  a  subsoil  of  strong  retentive  clay,  as  is  the  case 
here,  it  will  be  the  best  to  remove  it  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
placing  six  or  eight  inches  of  brick  rubbish  or  rough  stones  over 
the  bottom  of  each  bed,  and  making  the  remainder  good  with 
fresh  top  and  pit  loam.  To  do  this  in  large  gardens  will  be 
attended  with  considerable  expense  and  labour,  and  therefore 
as  a  makeshift  it  will  do  considerable  good  to  remove  only  a 
part  of  the  bad  subsoil,  and  tlien  mix  the  remainder  with  brick 
rubbish  and  hall-decomposed  vegetable  refuse.  However,  to 
follow  this  matter  out  satisfactorily  will  require  more  room 
than  I  can  snare  this  week,  and  I  therefore  must  leave  the  rest 
for  another  time. 

BQsery.—VxocccA.  with  budding  where  the  bark  rises  freely, 
but  if  it  is  dry  defer  the  operation  until  we  get  more  rain.  We 
have  lately  been  over  our  best  Roses,  and  inf-tead  of  cutting  out 
the  dead  flower-buds  have  trimmed  out  all  the  weak  shoots, 
only  leaving  such  as  will  be  required  at  the  winter's  pruning. 
The  buds  on  those  left  will  get  much  stronger  in  consequence, 
and  we  calculate  upon  a  finer  bloom  than  usual  next  season. 
The  half-ripened  wood  of  Chinese  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette 
Ilosea  strike  freely  at  the  present  time,  and  until  the  end  of 
September,  if  placed  on  a  little  gentle  bottom  heat;  and  these 
are  things  which  every  garden  ought  to  be  covered  with. 
-v-TF.  P.  ..4.  [Errata  last  week.— In  line  19,  for  "  under  ones," 
read  "  tender  oneF."J 

111.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Tulips.— Iht&Q  bulbs  may  now  be  divested  of  their  super- 
auous  skins,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  whenever  the  florist  can 
spare  time.  Dahlias — Should  be  constantly  watched  and  regu- 
larly tied  as  they  advance,  as  the  side  shoots  are  extremely  apt 
to  be  wrenched  ofTby  the  wind.  Pansies.—SeeA  may  continue 
to  be  sown,  and  beds  made  of  rooted  cuttings.  Pinks. — Whilst 
the  weather  continues  showery  plant  out  the  pipings.  They 
may  also  still  be  struck  with  success.  CarnaijoHS.— Through 
every  stage  of  their  growth  these  beautiful  flowers  have  their 
enemies,  from  the  time  of  potting  out  till  the  period  of  planting 
again  arrives.  We  have  in  successive  Calendars  noticed  these 
depredators,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out,  as  far  as  our  expe- 
rience went,  the  best  way  of  destroying  or  guarding  against 
them.  No  season  that  we  recollect  has  been  more  prolilic  in 
those  "  insidious  gentry"  styled  earwigs,  or  what  the  north- 
country  folks  provincially  call  "battle-twigs;"  nor  did  we 
ever  know  them  to  have  been  more  troublesome,  getting  into 
the  C6dyx  of  the  flower,  and  eating  off  the  petals,  to  the  florist's 
utter  dismay  and  mortification.  Many  plans  are  adopted  to 
entrap  them ;  amongst  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  are  dry 
Bean-stalks  laid  across  the  pot,  in  which  they  retreat  during 
the  day,  or  small  pots  filled  with  moss  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
sticks;  these  must  be  examined  every  nmrniug.  Still  we  are 
not  sure  that  these  are  effectual  preventives,  as  most  certain 
it  is  th^t  these  insects  can  fly.  Get  on  with  layering  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  when  pods  are  swelling  extract  the  decaying 
petals.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — Attend  well  to  keeping  the  bottom  heat  regular, 
end  to  there-potting  of  such  plants  as  require  it,  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  receive  no  interruption  in  their  growth.  Should 
the  weather  prove  stormy  (as  it  now  is  with  us)  the  linings  of 
pits  heated  by  means  of  dung  alone,  will  require  strict  atten- 
tion. Let  all  suckers  worth  saving  be  stuck  into  the  tnn,  or 
potted  immediately  after  Ihey  are  taken  from  the  parent  plants, 
as  they  suffer  much  at  ihls  season  by  b^ing  allowed  to  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Planted  in  the  tan  in  front  of  any  of  the  pits, 
having  a  bottom  heat  of  about  90'*,  they  soon  become  well- 
rooted  plants,  fit  fcr  6  or  8-inch  pots, 

Vineries.—lathe  houses  bearing  crops  of  Grapes  for  winter 
use,  the  surface  of  the  border  should  not  be  made  wet  after  the 
middle  of  August,  and  if  water  at  the  root  is  at  all  required,  it 
should  now  be  given;  and  aftur  this  let  the  surface  become 
quite  dry,  so  that  no  vapour  may  arise  from  it  to  injure  the 
Grapes  during  the  dull  weather  ttiat  we  may  expect  before  the 
(fruit  is  all  cut.  The  Hamburgh,  Chasselas,  and  Sweet-water 
Grapes  will  ripen  without  any  heat  but  that  of  the  sun.  Mus- 
cats  in  dull  weather  will  be  benefited  by  slightly  heating  the 
pipes  or  flues. 

Peach  Hoicses.~l{  the  lights  have  not  been  taken  off  the 
early  forced  Peach-house,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
Uiat  the  trees  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  air,  rain,  and 
dews  ;  all  of  which  will  not  only  assist  to  feed  and  perfect  the 
buds  for  the  following  season,  but  also  to  keep  them  from  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  which  at  this  time  is  difiicult  to  keep 
down  under  glass.  For  the  management  of  the  late  houses, 
see  last  week's  Calendar. 

Fi^rs-— Figs  are  much  better  flavoured  when  ripened  in  an 
atmosphere  not  too  moist  and  warm,  and  witli  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Keep  the  red  spider  in  check,  or  you  will  have  no  good 
fruit  in  the  autumn.  ^ 

il/e/ons.— Continue  to  stop  and  thin  the  shoots  of  the  Melon 
plants,  supply  them  with  water  when  necessary,  and  use  every 
means  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  thrips,— G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  K1TCHEN.G.^  RDEN. 
Fruit-trees. — Attend  to  the  removing  the  breast-wood  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  ;  shortening  the  leading 
shoots  and  cutting  back  to  a  couple  of  inches  the  side-shoots  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  (unless  when  the  latter  are  made  to 
bear  almost  exclusively  on  young  wood),  and  thinning  and 
shortening  the  shoots  of  Apricots  and  Peaches,  as  prevfously 
recommended.  Cover  with  mats,  or  thin  cloth  waterproofed, 
those  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  that  you  wish  to 
preserve  as  late  as  possible,  and  defend  the  remainder  from 
birds  by  netting.  This  is  a  much  more  pleasant  method  than 
making  the  vain  attempt  to  exterminate  the  feathered  tribe, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  questionable  for  its  pro- 
priety, so  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  It  is  only  during  the 
fruit-season  that  blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c.  interfere  with  our 
comforts,  and  for  a  little  peculation  now  they  amply  repay  us, 
by  the  quantity  of  slugs,  &c.  which  they  devour  in  spring,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  cheerful  notes  at  "early  morn  and  dewy 
eve."  Complete  toleration  has  been  proclaimed  here  to  a  group 
of  starlings  that  build  their  nests  for  successive  years  in  the 
&ame  place.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  starling  ever  inter- 


feres with  our  comforts,  while  the  mass  of  euemies  to  gardeners 
which  he  destroys,  for  the  feeding  of  his  young,  is  truly 
astonishing. 

Green  Majiure.—Fox  several  seasons  I  have  dug  down  early 
in  summer  the  plot  of  winter  Spinach  when  it  had  attained  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  planted  the  space  with  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and  Savoys,  for  an  early  supply,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  they  have  grown  convinces  me  that  such  a 
method  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage,  where  manure 
was  scarce  and  ground  plentiful.  O«io»s.— Prejiarations  should 
now  be  made  for  sowing  thickly  the  Strasburgh,  or  any  other 
hardy  sort,  to  stand  over  the  winter  and  furnish  large  Onions 
early  next  summer.  Part  of  them  may  be  drawn  for  Salads 
during  wmter,  and  the  other  thinnings  planted  out  in  March. 
Sow  again  in  a  fortnight.  Ground  previously  occupied  with 
early  Cauliflower,  or  Strawberries  that  require  digging  down, 
will  furnish  good  situations.— /•chs.— Make  the  last  sowing, 
choosing  the  earlier  varieties.  Prince  Albert  is  the  earliest 
I  have  met  with  by  eight  or  ten  days,  but  otherwise  it  is  a 
small  Pea,  and  produces  sparingly.  The  early  Maij  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  being  as  eariy  as  the  Albert,  of  a  good  size,  and 
producing  plentifully.  French  Beans.— Sow  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  suitable  to  defend  them  from  early  autumn 
frosts  with  mats,  choosing  the  dwarfest  sorts,  such  as  the  Early 
Dew,  and  the  Robin-egg  China.  Routine.  —  See  former 
Calendars.— iJ.  F. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Proceed  with  the  thinning  of  Grapes,  as  recommended  last 
week,  and  be  careful  in  handling  the  bunches  to  twist  the 
stems  as  little  as  possible,  for  fear  of  injuring  them,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  fruit  from  swelling.  Pelargoniums, 
which  were  directed  to  be  placed  out  of  doors,  should  now  be 
cut  down,  and  cuttings  of  the  best  sorts  prepared  and  inserted 
in  small  60-sized  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation  until  they 
have  struck  root,  when  they  may  be  more  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Alter  the  old  plants  have  made  young  shoots  about  au  inch 
long,  proceed  to  re-pot  them  into  pots  one  or  two  sizes  smaller 
than  those  in  which  they  are;  shake  the  old  soil  ;from  their 
roots,  which  should  be  pruned  in  to  within  3  inches  of  the  stem; 
and  give  them  a  good  drainage,  which  is  very  essential  to  their 
future  welfare.  The  plants  should  afterwards  be  placed  where 
they  will  be  partially  shaded,  receiving  a  little  of  the  morning 
sun  only.  In  a  short  time  they  will  have  formed  new  roots, 
and  may  be  removed  to  a  more  open  situation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  the  weather  becomes  cold,  when  they  should  be 
removed  under  cover.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  if  not 
already  done,  6hould  now  have  their  roots  divided:  they  may 
be  planted  in  shady  places  in  the  flower-barders,  to  be  taken  up 
and  repotted  about  six  weeks  hence;  or  they  may  be  put  into 
small  pots,  to  be  shifted  as  they  require  it,  which  will  not  be 
for  some  time.  A  small  bed  of  Endive,  if  not  already  done, 
may  be  sown.  Go  over  Cucumbers  occasionally,  to  stop  and 
regulate  the  shoots.  Attend  to  getting  up  Onions,  Shallots, 
Garlic,  Ac,  that  have  arrived  at  maturity,  for  if  left  too  long  in 
the  ground  they  often  make  a  second  growth,  which  spoils 
them  for  keeping.— J.  M'H. 

State  of  the  Weather  near  London  for  ihe  week  ending  Aug.  1,  1844,  aa 
observed  atthe  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick. 


Wed.        3 
Tliurs. 


30.005 
29.347 
29.474 
29.620 


Wind- 


N-W. 

N.W. 

S.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 

W- 


July    26  Overcast ;  cloudy ;  dear  and  fine  at  night. 

—  27  Very  fine;  hot  and  dry;  clear. 

—  2S  Clear;  very  fine  throughout;  cloudy  at  night. 

—  29  Very  fine;  hot,  iviih  excessively  dry  air;  cool"  and  very  clear  at 

night. 

—  30  Clear;  overcast;  heavy  showers  in  afli 

sijlendtd,  A  paste;  rain. 

—  31  Cloudy,   witii   brisk  wind;  cloudy  and   fine;  shower,  3p,i 
"'•'^  \\    >)        fine;  clear.  ^ 

Aug.     1  Cloudy;  raiher  boisterous  wi^h  showers;  clear  and  line  at  1 
JMean  temperature  of  ihe  week  2.10  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  enaulnir 
Week  ending  Aug.  10,  184-1. 

^Pr^vSilmgWIndsT" 


imbotr,  unusually 
w. ;  very 
night.; 


Tues. 
U'ed. 

Thur. 


Aver. 

Highest 
Temp 


75.1 
73.3 
72.1 
7-J.l 
7-^.C 
77.5 


Aver.  I T,, 
Lowest  ,^^^^" 
Temo    i-^einp 


53.4 

53.2 
63.(1 
61.1 
49.2 


No.  of 
Vears  in 

ivhich  it 


=i^«^   ^^ 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AspnALTE.- J,  W. — This  material  is  light,  and  wilt  last  a  lonf 
time  if  kept  painted.  It  makes  good  garden  screens,  when 
nailed  to  wooden  frames.  But  it  is  not  a  strong  fabric,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  employed  where  strength  is  wanted. 

Books.— G.  tfu/Arpr.—"  Hooker's  British  Flora,"  last  edition. 
A  Subscriber. — "Bevanonthe  Honey-Bee." 

BmrcniANSiA  floribunda.— P.  P.— You  keep  your  plant  too 
cool  and  too  dry.  It  wants  a  damp  stove,  whcTe  Orchidacejc 
are  grown,  and  there  it  should  be  tied  to  a  block  of  wcod,  and 
treated  like  an  epiphyte. 

Cucu.iiBKRS. — Jno7i.— Where  bees  and  other  insects  have  free 
access  to  your  Cucumber  plants,  there  is  no  need  to  impreg- 
nate them  artificially;  but  it  is  better  to  make  success  certain 
by  doing  so. 

FLowER-cAnDKNS.— J",  il/.— If  you  can  furnish  any  practical 
information  upon  the  management  of  flower-beds  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  We  cannot  perceive 
anything  beyond  "talk  "  in  the  note  before  us. 

IcE-HousKS,— We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents  for 
their  kindness  in  pointing  out  a  description  of  an  American 
Icehouse  in  Cobbett's  "Cottage  Economy."  We  propose 
shortly  to  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of  ice-loving  people. 

Insects.— IF.  W.  JF.- Your  larva  had  eaten  a  hole  in  the  paper 
and  escaped:  it  ought  to  have  been  inclosed   in  a  quill.  Ji. 

A.  P.— Your  Cucumber(?)  plants  are  infested  by  Aphides, 

which  will  be  best  eradicated    by  fumigation  with  tobacco. 

R. H.  W.  iJ.— The  cateridllars  eating  your  Potato  haulm, 

&c,,  are  tlie  offspring  of  Noctua  (Agrotis)  exclamationis,  and 
R.  W.\s  caterpillars  destroying  the  IMangold  VYurzcl  will 
change  to  a  moth  called  Agrotis  segetum.  The  history  and 
figures  of  the  above  were  published  in  the  -ith  vol.  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  where  the  best  means  of  freeing 
land  of  these  destructive  animals  was  discussed  ;  but  turning 
in  ducks  and  hand-picking  are  the  surest  remedies.    No.  I  is 

Tortrix  fulvana;    2,  Noctua  orbona.  R. N.    0.   P.— Mr. 

Curtis  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Caterpillar  being  sent  to  11, 
Rnbert-street,  Hampstead-road. 

Local  Socikties.— A  Cheshire  correspondent  asks  if  we  con- 
sider it  fair  to  appoint  as  judges  the  same  two  individuals  at 
every  Exhibition,  from  the  formation  of  a  society ;  and  those 
individuals  nursery  foremen  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, who,  at  the  last  Exhibition,  were  walking  to  and  fro 
in  the  tent  while  the  gardeners  were  staging  the  plants,  &c. 
There  can  be  only  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  most 
improper  for  the  judges  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
exhibitors,  and  it  is  very  unwise  to  appoint  nurserymen  or  J 


their  foremen  as  judges.  Not  that  they  are  unqualified,  but 
becauseexperience  shows  that  people  are  apt  to  suspect  them 
of  favouring  their  customers;  and  although  sucli  an  imputation 
may  be,  and  often  doubtless  is,  unfounded,  yet  no  well- 
managed  society  will  run  conuter  to  the  feelings  of  exhi- 
bitors on  so  tender  a  point.  Indeed,  we  wonKer  that  any 
nurseryman  should  like  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  judge. 

Melo.vs.— j7:on.— The  bursting  of  fruits  is  generally  owing  to 
irregularities  in  the  flow  of  sap  ;  when  the  latter  is  suddenly 
and  excessively  urged  by  much  heat  and  moisture,  beyond 
the  rate  at  which  it  had  been  previously  moving,  such  fruits 
as  have  thin  skins,  and  little  fibre  comparatively  with  their 
weiglit,  as  is  the  case  with  Persian  Melons,  are  apt  to  be 
affected  by  the  vicissitude.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bursting 
of  Persian  Melons,  Mr.  Knight  elevated  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  fruit  as  much  as  30  degrees  above  the  footstalk,  and 
the  same  plan  has  been  successfully  adopttd  by  others, [] 

NA.MES  OP  Frl'its.— J.  L.— Your  Plum  is  the  Myrobalan,  or 
Cherry  Plum.|| 

NAniEs  OF  Plants.— yl.  R.  C— Astrantia  caucasica;  Sedum 
oppositjfolium. A.  X. — Carex  hirsuta.§ 

Pelargomums.— /.  Mtittheivs.  —  Vioc^re  the  following  sorts:— 
Matilda,  Garth's  Witch,  Foster's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, Erectum,  Oberon,  Pulchellum,  Queen  Phillippa,  Wizard, 
Cyrus  superb,  Garth's  Constellation,  and  Symmetry.* 

Picotees. — C.  H.  H. — Wilmer's  Princess  Royal,  Wilson's  Plu- 
perfect, Wildman's  Isabella,  Sharp's  Wellington,  Jessop's  Sir 
W.  Middleton,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, Ely's  Grace  Darling,  Brinklow's  Purple  Perfection, 
Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Gun's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Kirt- 
land's  Princess  Royal,* 

Pine-apples. —  Prurient.  —  We  are  making  inquiries.  We 
believe  that  the  fruit  in  question  was  never  intended  by  the 
grower  for  exhibition,  and  if  so  it  is  hardly  a  fit  subject  for 
comment.    We  will,  however,  keep  your  letter  by  us. 

RnuuARB  Wi.vR. — lihnbarb. — We  really  cannot  advise  you  to 
make  anything  so  unwholesome  as  Rhubarb  wine.  If  you 
will  not  be  wise,  then  you  should  proceed  with  the  stalks 
exactly  as  if  you  were  making  green  Gooseberry  wine. 
Some  makers  of  British  wines  prepare  Champagne  from 
Rhubarb  stalks,  and  abominable  stuff  it  is. 

Roses.— fl.  TI'.— There  is  no  danger  in  removing  Roses  having 
a  dormant  bud  inserted  about  this  time.  If  the  Rose  shoots 
freely  the  dormant  bud  will  do  the  same,  provided  it  is  safely 
united  to  the  stock.  Where  buds  fail  other  buds  may  be 
inserted  on  the  same  branch,  and  near  the  same  place,  but 
below  the  old  wound. 

SEEDs.ME>f. — J.  B. — We  really  cannot  interfere  in  little  disputes 
between  seedsmen  and  their  customers.  If  we  did,  our 
columns  would  be  filled  with  letters  on  such  subjects.  Your 
remedy  is  not  to  deal  again  with  the  persons  you  mention. 

Strawberries. —  £T^£.;5i'. — We  have  not  an  idea  what  has  cut 
off  your  Elton  Piue  Strawberries,  while  green,  close  to  the 
calyx. 

Trees.— il  Subscnber. — Wood  certainly  lengthens  after  being: 
formed ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  stem  of 
a  forest-tree  may  increase  in  length  so  as  to  cause  any  given 
side-branch  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ground  each 
year.  We  are,  however,  not  aware  of  any  exact  observations 
on  the  subjecf. 

Wasps. — W,  W.  P.— We  know  of  no  means  of  banishing  Wasps, 
but  their  nests  are  easily  killed  by  pouring  into  them  a  little 
oil  of  turpentiue,  in  the  evening,  when  they  have  gone  to 
rest,  closing  over  the  entrance  to  the  nest  with  a  clod  of 
earth,  pressed  firm  with  the  heel. 

Whitney's  Composition.— Various  correspondents  allege  that 
this  renders  Calico  rotten.  The  following,  from  J.  G.  H., 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  remainder.  "About  four 
months  ago  I  applied  the  prescribed  quantity  of  Whitney's 
Composition  to  glazed  calico— 4(Z.  i)er  yard— stretched  on  two 
lights  of  a  Cucumber-frame ;  for  a  time  it  appeared  to  answer 
very  well,  notwithstanding  several  showers.  However,  about 
a  month  ago  I  accidentally  tore  one  of  the  lights,  and  on 
examining  the  rent  found  that  the  whole  of  the  calico  was 
quite  rotten— in  fact  become  mere  tinder.  If  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  can  tell  me  whether  the  calico  or  the 
composition  is  in  fault  I  shall  be  grateful,  as  I  am  about  to 
erect  a  greenhouse  with  a  stouter  material."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Whitney  or  some  one  else  can  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.  -E.  J.  W. — It  is  out  of  our  province  to  interfere  with 

respect  to  short  quantities.  The  deficientbottles  should  have 
been  returned  to  the  seller.    Your  letter  lies  at  our  office. 

Miscellaneous. — A.  —  Treat  your  Pelargoniums  all  alike. 
Rose-pruning  will  appear  in  the  articles  on  the  Rose-garden. 
North  Earle.—lt  you  will  study  the  articles  on  Mor- 
phology, now  almost  brought  to  a  close,  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  why  your  Rose   produces  a  branch 

in  the  middle.     We  cannot  name  the  variety. TV.  D. — A 

plant  of  Cattleya  crispa,  which  is  throwing  up  a  spike  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  six  buds,  is  a  fine  specimen,  but  we 

have  seen  as  tine.    It  is  a  free  bloomer. Crussula  coccinea 

had  better  be  placed  out  in  a  warm  border  against  a  south 
wall,  until  tlie  cold  weather  comes,  and  it  will  probably  bloom 
next  season. J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Anagallis. — G.  F. — When  flowers  are  crushed  to  pieces  in 
letters  tlKir  qualities  cannot  be  determined.  We  see  nothing 
in  what  remains  of  your  seedling  to  make  it  worth  distin- 
guishing from  its  parent. 

Carnations.  —  £.  Derby.  —  Your  seedling  Rose  flake  is  a 
flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  the  petals  are  of  a  good 
shape,  but  several  of  them,  and  especially  the  guard  petals, 
want  smoothness,  being  too  serrated  on  the  edge;  the  colour 
is  high  and  fine,  and  the  flake  bold  and  full,  and  the  white  is 
tolerably  good;  this  flower  had  been  too  much  pulled  about, 
and  some  of  the  guard  petals  taken  out.  The  colour,  form, 
and  substance  of  the  flower  are  fine.* 

FocnsiAS.— C.  D.  il/.— The  tube  and  sepals  of  your  seedling 
No,  2  are  carmine,  and  the  corolla  a  blood-colour;  hence 
arises  that  want  of  contrast  pointed  out  in  our  late  notice ; 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  seedlings  lately  raised  have 
this  fault,  and  too  much  resemble  each  other.  Y^our  seed- 
ling is  a  large  flower,  ot  good  form,  but  it  resembles  too  much 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  many  others  that  have  come 
under  our  observation.  Self  Fuchsias  are  not  now  worth 
keeping,  unless  of  very  extraordinary  merit.* 

Pansies. — A.  N.  Sil. — It  is  impossible  to  judge  satisfactorily  of 
your  seedling,  in  the  dried  state  in  which  it  reached  us;  the 
colour  and  marking  is  similar  to  many  that  we  have,  and  it 
appears  to  be  very  small.  These  flowers  require  to  be  packed 
in  something  damp.* 

PELARGONiuais. — A  Berkshire  Subscriber.- — Your  seedling  is 
common  in  colour,  and  the  form  is  not  very  good,  the  under 
petals  being  too  long.* 

Petunias. —  W.  P.  —  Your  seedling  is  similar  to  a  variety 
noticed  last  week,  excepting  that  your  flower  is  more  de- 
cidedly striped,  while  the  one  sent  by  J.  S.  S.  was  slightly 
striped  and  much  spotted.  Your  seedling  will  be  very  orna- 
mental as  a  border  variety,  if  its  marking  is  constant,  which 
we  doubt.* 

Picotees. — R.  H.  31.— The  opinion  expressed  in  a  former 
Number  is  but  little  altered  from  seeing  your  flowers  a  second 
time.  The  bloom  of  Enchantress  was  much  larger  and  finer 
than  the  first  sent,  and  our  favourable  opinion  ol  that  variety 
is  increased ;  but  as  regards  the  other  flowers  our  opinion 
remains  the  same.* 

Pinks.- J.  B.  //.-Your  Pink  was  too  far  gone  to  judge  of,  but 
the  petals  appear  to  be  too  small,  and  tlie  edge  too  serrated 
for  a  good  flower;  the  lacing  is  pretty.* 

*«*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late* 
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SEED-WHEA.T. — Any  one  desirous  of  purchasing 
Seed  for  next  vear  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  Wheat.  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN  and  MORTON'S  RICU- 
STRAW  WHITE,  120  acres  of  which  ar«  now  srrowiu*  on 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  present  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the  value 
of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion ;  fcr,  if  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  g:rain, 
wiiich  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  be  nearly  uninstructive  as  to 
its  quality  in  the  eye  of  the  baker  (see  Ag.  fJnzvtte,  No.  5),  it  is 
entirely  so  as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  g:rowth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  Fanner,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  an  esamioation  of  the  growing;  plant  when  in  full  ear. 
JoHM  Morton.  Whitfield,  Thorubury. 


Wf^t  Esrrciilttim!  ^a-^tttu 


SATURDAY,  AUG.  3,  18«. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdn-esoat,  Aug.    7    Agricultural  Societyof  England. 
Thursdat,    Aug.    8    Agriculturftl  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
TFednksday,  -Aug.    7^  Ueetinci  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Thursday,   Aug. 
Friday,        Aug. 
\Vbd.n-esday,  .Aug,  14    Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Wedn-esday,  Aug.  141  flleeting  at  Dublin  of  the  Agricultural 
Thursday,     .Aug  15  J     Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


day,  .Aug.    7?  jieetincs  of  the  Highland  Agri 
AY,  Aug.    a^    Society  at  Glasgow 


On  agricultural  subjects,  many  of  which  involve 
interests  of  such  magnitude — where  erroneous  ideas, 
when  developed  in  practice,  will  cause  loss,  and  per- 
haps ruin-^it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  terms 
used  in  demonstrating  opinion,  or  in  communicating 
experience,  should  be  perfectly  understood. 

This  remark  is  intended  especially  to  apply  to  the 
use  of  one  word  often  met  with  in  works  on  drainage, 
which  has  certainly  a  tendency  to  mislead,  and  to 
which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  much  erroneous 
and  uneconomical  practice.  We  often  hear  of  drains 
draioing  the  water  from  the  soil — of  deep  drains 
drawing  the  water  from  a  greater  distance  than 
shallow  ones.  The  natural  consequence,  we  think, 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  the  habit  of  hearing  this 
■word  thus  applied,  is  the  entertainment  of  an  idea, 
■which  first  notions  on  such  a  subject  would  probably 
favour,  that  a  large  drain  would  be  more  powerfully 
attractive  of  any  superabundance  of  water  in  the  soil 
than  a  small  one.  And  we  are  disposed  to  attri- 
bute much  of  the  useless  expenditure  in  the  thorough 
drainage  of  land  by  tiles  of  large  size,  which  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  to  some  such  idea  as  this, 
thus  originated.  Praining-tiles  of  a  much  smaller 
size  than  has  hitherto  been  common,  are  now  gene- 
rally used  :  experience  has  ascertained  their  efficiency. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  excepting  the 
maximum  limit  which  it  places  on  the  flow  of  water 
from  land — a  limit  which,  in  practice,  is  rarely  if 
ever  in  action — the  size  of  drains — we  mean  their 
sectional  area — has  nothing  to  do  with  their  efficien  cy . 
IVhen  a  drain  is  completed  and  exists  as  an  inclined 
tube  some  30  inches  under  ground,  to  the  interior 
of  which  water  can  readily  obtain  access,  the  first 
consequence  is  that  the  water  in  the  soil  around 
this  tube  oozes  into  it,  and  whether  this  dry- 
ing of  the  clay,  if  it  be  a  stiff  subsoil,  produces  cracks, 
as  Mr.  Smith  contends,  or  not,  it  must  evidently 
create  a  porosity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  drain, 
■which  did  not  before  exist.  The  superabundant 
water  in  the  subsoil  near  this  porous  part,  thus  falls 
or  trickles  through  it  into  the  drain,  and  the  earth  to 
which  it  was  attached,  in  its  turn  losing  its  imper- 
vious character,  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  passage  of 
water  from  a  still  farther  distant  part  of  the  subsoil. 

When  drains  haveonce  gotfully  into  action, thepro- 
cess  of  drainage,  which  commences  immediately  after 
rain  has  fallen  in  greater  quantity  than  is  required 
simply  to  moisten  the  earth,  is  as  follows  : — Each 
addition  to  the  water  already  present  in  the  soil  not 
heinfc  attracted  by  the  already  moistened  earth, 
trickles  or  drops  downwards  wherever  tliere  is  a  way 
for  it,  from  particle  to  particle,  and  unless  a  previous 
drought  has  extended  deeper,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  drain,  whether  it  be  in  the  middle 
between  two  drains,  or  at  the  very  side  of  one,  there 
itwillstop.  Theideaisobvlouslyabsurdthatdrainscan 
afford  an  opportunityfor  water escapingfrom  anypart 
of  the  subsoil  which  is  below  them.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  suppose  that  when  they  are  once  in  full 
action,  ■stagnant  water  v/iU  be  found  in  any  part  of 
thesubfoil  much  above  their  level  in  land  which  has  not 
been  artificially  puddled  in  any  way  ;  for,  supposhig 
the  water  wliosecour.se  we  are  tracing  to  have  lallen  in 
the  very  centre  between  two  drains, as  far  from  them 
aapoAsible,  yet  as  soon  aa  sornucli  more  should  come 
as  would  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
subsoil,  which  was  dry,  it  would  trickle  away  to  one 
side,  and  so  ultimately  reach  the  drain.  Given,  the 
porositv  of  a  medium  of  any  kind,  and  the  degree  of 
its  molecular  attraction  for  water,  to  fiiul  the  least 
angle  of  a  plane  down  wliicli  water  would  trickle 
through  it,  is  a  problem  capable  of  solution ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  data  of  such  a  proljlein  that  the 
efficiency  of  drains,  though  dug  at  wide  intervals, 
depends.  If,  in  the  ca.<«!  of  drains  2  feetdccj),  water 
being  iitappiant  at  '^  feet  below  the  surface  over  the 
drain,  is,  in  fconscquence  of  the  angle  of  inclination 


of  the  plsine  to  which  we  are  alluding,  to  be  found 
15  inches  only  below  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  12 
feet,  then  the  efficiency  of  the  drain  would  cease  at  a 
distance  of '24  feet  from  it;  for  supposing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  to  remain  the  same,  water  would  at 
that  distance  be  found  stagnant  within  0  inches  of 
the  surface :  it  would  in  fact  be  stagnant  in  the  active 
soil. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  greater  efficiency  of 
deep  drains  is  explained,  for  in  their  case  this  same 
plane  of  inclination,  down  which  water  will  consent 
to  trickle  through  such  a  medium,  commencing  as  it 
would  at  a  lower  level,  would  extend  a  greater  dis- 
tance on  either  side,  before  coming  so  near  the  surface 
as  to  be  injurious. 

On  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  angle  of  inclination  of  this  plane, 
and  so  increasing  the  eflSciency  of  drains,  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Our  remarks  at  present  are 
confined  to  an  exposition  of  the  inaccuracy  and  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  terms  often  used  in  explain- 
ing the  efficiency  of  drains.  Drains  do  not  draw  or 
attract  water.  They  simply  receive  that  which 
naturally  trickles  down  to  them.  If  of  size  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  off  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  well — if  of 
greater  size  than  sufficient  so  to  act,  an  unnecessary 
expense  has  evidently  been  incurred  in  making  them 
so  large — if  of  a  size  insufficient  thus  to  act,  they  will 
take  as  much  as  they  can,  the  rest  accumulating  in 
the  soil  till  a  drier  season,  when  it  will  be  ultimately 
removed;  but  the  injuiy  done  by  this  accumulation 
of  stagnant  water  for  so  long  a  time,  will  soon  prove 
that  the  policy  of  the  proprietor,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  had  this  inefficient  but  cheap  drainage  exe- 
cuted, though  it  may  have  been  penny-wise,  was 
pound-foolish.  ' 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLiVNDS. 

[The  following  observations  were  made  by  Colonel  Le 
Couteur,  OQ  this  subject,  at  the  great  dinner  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  at  Southampton.] 

The  islanders  are  either  farmers,  sailors,  or  soldiers. 
Enjoying  a  delightful  climate,  a  rich  soil,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  manure  from  their  rock-bound  shore  ;  blessed 
with  mild  laws,  liberty  of  the  subject,  a  free  press,  an 
extended  commerce — privileges  which  Englishraen  dearly 
cberish — the  people  have  attained  a  degree  of  wealth  and 
contentment  almost  unequalled. 

These  advantages  Lave  not  been  unworthily  gained. 
Descendants  of  that  ancient  Norman  race  who  visited 
England  with  "Williara  the  Conqueror,  they  have  ever 
since  continued  connected  with  the  Crown  of  England. 
King  John  granted  them  a  jury  and  their  charter  some 
years  previous  to  signing  Magna  Charta.  On  eleven 
occasions  they  have  successfully  resisted  invasions  from 
France,  and  on  every  such  occasion  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  have  granted  them  some  new  privilege. 

Among  other  institutions  connected  with  these  islands, 
an  Agricultural  Society  has  been  of  great  benefit.  It  has 
been  formed  on  the  same  basis  as  this  Society,  viz.,  on  a 
total  exclusion  of  all  politics  from  its  meetings  and  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  a  like  result  has  attended  its  progress — 
entire  harmony  among  its  members,  and  a  friendly 
rivalry  for  good. 

The  improvement  of  Wheat  for  seed,  and  the  general 
cultivation  of  crops,  have  been  among  the  objects  of  its 
attention  j  but  the  chief  one  has  been  to  improve  the 
admirable  breed  of  cattle — admirable  for  the  production  of 
large  quantities  of  rich  and  yellow  butter.  The  chief 
defect  was  in  the  falling  off  of  the  hind-quarters  ;  it  has 
taken  nine  years  of  close  attention  to  remedy  this  defect, 
and  as  I  have  personally  kept  a  record  of  its  progress  of 
improvement,  I  would  urge  upon  young  farmers  who 
seek  to  improve  their  stock,  not  to  expect  success  in 
less  than  such  a  period  ;  at  the  same  time,  roundness  of 
barrel,  a  better  handling,  and  a  tendency  to  fatten,  when 
dried  off  from  milk,  were  points  whicli  had  been  gained 
without  injury  to  the  milking  qualities.  The  cream  of 
the  cows  of  the  Channel  Islands  was  so  rich  and  yellow, 
that  in  dairy  farms  where  creamer's  milk  is  sold,  one 
such  good  cow  to  every  three  or  four  ordinary  English 
cows,  would  be  found  useful  to  impart  richness  to  the 
cream  or  butter. 

With  reference  to  the  highly-instructive  and  interesting 
speech  of  Doctor  Buckland  on  Wednesday,  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  said,  the  learned  Professor  seemed  to  think  that 
a  considerable  part,  if  not  all  the  value  of  guano, 
evaporated  in  one  season.  He  was  intrusted,  two  years 
since,  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey,  to  carry  out 
some  experiments  with  guano — that  season  was  equally 
dry  with  this  one — and  the  effects  of  this  manure  was 
imperceptible  on  either  Whe:it,  Barley,  or  Gr.iss ;  but 
this  year  the  crop  of  Grans  where  the  guano  hud 
been  placed,  was  so  rich  and  succulent,  that  the  scythe 
could  scarcely  be  drawn  through  it.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  it  may  not  be  quite  so  evanescent  as  is  sup- 
posed ;  and  it  is  useful  in  dry  weather  diluted  with 
water,  and  thus  applied  to  i,lant8.  Its  effects  will  be 
found  surprising  in  field  or  garden. 

REMARKS  ON  DRMNAGE. 
I  CAN  hardly  divent  myself  of  the  idtu  that  you  must 
have  been  quizzing  the  Dubeiiham  Farmer's  Club  when 
you  publislifMJ  the  report  of  their  meeting  of  ^Htli  June 
last,  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  men  who  have 
evinced  so  much  afi,\i'.*ty  for  improvement  as  to  have 
instituted  u  club  for  discussing  agricultural  improvements, 


should,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject,  talk  seriously  about  making  drains  vath  straw  : 
indeed,  the  whole  report  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  court 
remark.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  speakers  agreed  that 
the  drains  should  run  obliquely  across  the  field.  Now 
this,  as  a  general  proposition,  has  been  shown  to  be  per- 
fectly erroneous.  'Vide  Stephens'  "  Book  of  the  Farm," 
pp.  037  to  542  ;  Thomson,  in  "  Prize  Essays  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  xiii.  p.  295; 
and  Smith's  (Deanston)  "  Remarks  on  Thorough  Drain- 
ing," p.  9j  where  he  says—"  Drains  drawn  across  a 
Sleep  cut  the  strata  or  layers  of  subsoil  transversely,  and 
as  the  stratification  generally  hes  in'sbeets  at  an  angle  to 
the  surface,  the  water  passing  in  or  between  the  strata, 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  one  drain,  nearly  comes 
to  the  surface  before  reaching  the  next  lower  drain. 
But  as  water  seeks  the  lowest  level  in  all  directions,  if  the 
strata  be  cut  longitudinally  by  a  drain  directed  down  the 
steep,  the  bottom  of  which  cuts  each  stratum  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  surface,  the  water  will  flow  into 
the  drain  at  the  intersecting  point  of  each  sheet  or  layer 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  leaving  one 
uniform  depth  of  dry  soil."  It  would  have  been  fortunate 
if  the  speakers  at  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club  had 
Stated  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  obl:que  direction, 
which  is  so  much  at  variance  with  what  may  now  be 
termed  an  axiom  in  thorough-draining.  In  the  second 
place,  with  regard  to  filling  the  drains  with  straw,  a 
material  of  such  a  very  perishable  nature  must  certainly 
be  very  improper  for  filling  drains  where  every  requisite 
for  its  speedy  decomposition  exists  ;  let  us  hear  what  an 
eminent  agricultural  writer  says  on  this  subject.  "  It 
could,"  says  he,  "  only  be  dire  necessity  that  would  induce 
any  man  to  fill  drains  with  straw  twisted  into  ropes  ;" 
and  again — "  Only  conceive  what  a  mess  such  a  drain 
must  be  that  is  filled  up  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  inches 
either  with  brushwood  stripped  of  the  leaves — Oak,  Ash, 
or  Wilier/  twigs  being  the  best — and  covered  with  long 
Wheat-straw  twisted  into  bands." — Booh  of  the  Farm, 
vol.  i.,  p.  607.  Now,  although  I  agree  most  cordially 
with  the  resolution  that  the  landlords  ought  to  fur- 
nish the  tiles,  and  am  satisfied  that  landlords  who 
are  fully  alive  to  their  own  interests  ought  not  only 
to  do  so,  but  see  that  the  drains  are  executed  in  a 
permanent  and  substantial  manner;  still,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  tile  drains  can  be  put  in  for  nearly  the  same 
price  as  those  of  straw,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the 
tenant  (even  if  his  landlord  objects  to  assist  him  when 
asked)  using  the  latter.  Making  an  approximate  calcu- 
lation then;  say  that  there  are  6S  roods  of  drains  (G  yards 
to  the  rood)  in  an  imperial  acre,  when  28  feet  apart,  the 
cutting  and  filling  for  the  straw  drain  must  cost  at  least 
la.  per  rood  more  than  for  tile,  as  the  former  requires 
to  be  deeper,  and  the  filling  is  much  more  difficult  and 
troublesome  (see  report  in  question)  ;  the  straw  re- 
quired cannot  be  less  than  2  imperial  stones  per  rood, 
perhaps  more,  which,  at  the  price  of  2d.  per  imperial 
stone,  or  265.  8d.  per  ton,  will  make  the  account  stand 
thus : — 

jB  s.  d. 
Cutting  and  filliog  68  roods  drains,  at  4d.  .  .  .12  8 
136  stones  straw,  at  2rf 12    8 


If  twisted,  the  expense  must  be  added —  ^2    6    4 

s.  d. 
Cutting  and  filling  63  roods  drains,  at  3(i. .  .17  0 
930,  15-inch  tiles,  ut  20s.  per  1000       .        .        .  19    7 

980,  15-incU  soles,  at  10s.    , 9    94 

8  stones  straw,  at  2d I    4—2    7    8J 


Leaving  in  favour  of  straw  per  acre  onlj' —  .#0    2    4J 

But  I  believe  Ethridge's  drain-pipes  can  be  had  much 
cheaper  than  SQs.  per  1000,  which  would  turn  the 
balance  iu  favour  of  tiles.  Both  of  the  estimates  are 
exclusive  of  carriage,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatest 
in  the  case  of  tiles ;  but  as  there  are  seasons  when 
horses  are  comparatively  idle  on  most  farms,  they  might 
be  employed  at  a  trifling  expense  drawing  the  tiles 
(which,  after  all,  are  only  three  single  horse-loads  per 
acre)  to  a  convenient  place  near  to  where  they  are  to 
be  used. 

The  most  absurd  part  of  the  whole  report  is  one  indi- 
vidual gravely  stating  that  he  uses  '*  plashings  of  ditches 
and  borders,''  i.  e.  brambles  and  weeds,  to  fill  the  drains. 
Fancy  a  man  growing  weeds  to  such  an  amount  on  the 
borders  of  his  fields  as  to  thorough-drain  his  farm  with 
them !  What  is  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  about?  AVhere  is  Debenham  ?  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  true  interpretation  of  '*  plashings"  happene  I 
to  occur  to  me,  or  it  might  have  been  mistaken  fur  the 
mud  taken  out  of  the  ditches  in  cleaning  them. — Jo/iti 
Girdwood,  Featherhali,  Mid-Lothian. 


ON  THE  FAILURE  oif  this  RED  CLOVER  CROP. 
The  Red  Clover  in  this  village  has  failed  this  year  to 
a  very  remarkable  extent.  The  fact  had  attracted  my 
attention,  and  upon  inquiry  I  find  the  farmers  nt  a  loss 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  circumstance.  Some  say 
it  iu  owing  to  grubs,  or  insects,  which  have  destroyed  the 
plant ;  some  suppose  the  land  has  become  tired  (us  they 
express  it)  of  growing  Clover.  They  think  our  land  here 
(which  is  the  bed  called  blue-drift,  by  geologists)  requires 
generally  a  longer  rest  than  eight  years,  which  is  the 
more  usuul  period  that  elapses  before  introducing  this 
crop  again  in  the  regular  four-course  shift.  All  seem  to 
agree  that  Red  Clover  is  now-u-days  much  more  huble  to 
fail  than  it  used  to  bo  some  10  or  20  years  iigo.  The 
mutter  is  really  very  serious  ;  and  the  fact  appears  to  me 
so  curious,  in  a  physiologicul  point  of  view,  thut  I  shall 
invite  u  little  cu-operution  from  different  quarters,  in 
holies  thut  we  muy  see  whether  wo  can  ascertain  the 
real  cuuso  to  which  the  mischief  may  be  ascribed.     How 
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I  wish  some  prominent  leader  of  the  ai^ricultural  body 
could  liave  been  found  before  now,  sufficiently  confiding 
in  the  jmlgment  of  those  eminent  men  of  science,  whose 
names  I  paraded  last  year  as  approvers  of  experimental 
co-operation  on  an  extensive  plan  !  This  question  of  the 
failure  in  tlie  Clover-crop  is  one  of  the  infinite  number 
that  might  be  taken  up  by  an  organised  band  of  experi- 
mentalists, who  would  probably  settle  it  in  a  shorter 
period  by  some  years,  than  may  possibly  ekpse  before  it 
shall  have  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

I  shall  venture  to  set  before  the  readers  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazelle  an  account  of  a  very  restricted  inquiry 
which  I  have  been  making  into  the  circumstances  under 
■which  the  Clovtr  has  been  usually  cultivated  in  this 
parish.  I  shall  even  be  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture on  the  cause  to  which  the  frequent  failure  of  this 
crop  may  be  ascribed  ;  and  then  I  shall  suggest  a  very 
simple  method  of  experimenting,  by  which  persons  who 
may  think  this  conjecture  worth  testing  can  assist  in 
confirming  or  refuting  it.  In  order  to  condense  within 
a  narrow  compass  a  review  of  the  various  treatment 
to  which  seven  different  fields  have  been  subjected  by  one 
or  other  of  four  of  our  farmers,  I  sliall  present  their  own 
accounts,  under  a  tabular  form.  The  abbreviations  made 
use  of  consist  merely  of  the  first  letter  or  two  of  the' 
words  signified.  As  the  objects  under  culture,  and  their 
introduction  in  the  rota'ion,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
practical  men,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  table  at  a  glance  of  the  eye.  It  represents 
the  modifications  of  the  four-course  system  in  the  seven 
fitldi  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Wheut  and  Barley  are  the  staple 
c  op',  which  return  in  regular  rotation  every  four  years  ; 
tie  subordinate  crops  vary.  The  figures  1  and  2  placed 
agaiast  each  year  reprei^ent  the  first  and  second  half  ol 
the  year.     The  following  abbreviations  are  era|)loyed  : — 

d.  drained. 
f.  fed. 

manured, 
sown. 


Ba.  Barley. 

Be.  Beans. 

CI.  Clover  (Red). 

Ma.  Mangold. 

Pe.  Peas. 

R.  G.  Rje  Grass. 


Ta.  Tares. 
Tr.  Trefoil. 
Tn.  Turnips. 
Wh.  Wheat. 


W.C.  W 
c.  cut. 


lite  Clover. 


fallow. 
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In  all  cases  the  Clover  was  looking  remarkably  fine  at 
the  time  when  the  Barley  was  cut,  and  (except  on  G)  it 
began  to  go  off,  generally  about  October,  and  has  con- 
tinued dying  till  now,  July  27th.  The  folio 
observations  were  m^ide  on  the  different  fields 

A.  The  Clover  began  to  die  in  patches  in  October,  on 
that  half  of  the  field  which  had  been  manured,  until  it 
has  become  nearly  bare.  The  portion  of  ihe  field  which 
received  no  manure  is  looking  very  fairly,  with 
scarcely  any  patches  of  fuilure,  except  a  large  one 
where  the  haulm  had  been  collected  for  the  purposes 
of  draining'. 

B.  The  failure  not  so  complete  as  in  A. 

C.  The  Clover  was  most  luxuriant,  and  some  had  even 
seeded  when  ihe  Barley  was  cut.  It  be-an  to  die 
away  in  three  days  afterwards,  and  was  soon  so  un- 
promising, that  it  was  ploughed  up.  ,  ^ 

D.  Rooks  appeared  to  settle  on  certain  parts  of  the 
field  before  it  had  been  observed  that  the  Clover  was 
dying ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  attracted 
by  grubs.  The  owner  of  this  field  had  other  Clover 
on  lands  which  had  not  grown  Tares.  Some  of  these 
fields  failed,  and  others  did  not. 

E.  The  Clover  here  has  nearly  all  perished,  except 
one  line  across  the  field,  which,  on  inquiry,  I  found 
was  directly  over  a  main  drain. 

F.  Th:i  Clover  on  that  part  of  the  field  which  had  grown 
the  Mangold,  was  on  the  whole  better  than  on  that 
part  which  had  grown  the_  Turnips  ;  and  the  crop 
much  better  than  on  E.  ' \ 

G.  The  success  in  this  field  was  attributed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  land.  A  field  near  it  belonging  to  another 


farmer  had  a  beautiful  crop  of  Clover  on  it ;  and  there 

I  was  told  the  Barley  had  been  sown  very  early  in 

1843. 

The  mode  in  which  the  failure  at  first  shows  itself,  is 
by  the  Clover  withering  in  small  patches,  in  various 
parts  of  the  field.  This  may  begin  within  three  days, 
or  not  until  one,  two,  or  even  six  months  after  the  Bar- 
ley has  been  cut.  The  withered  patches  gradually 
spread  during  the  whole  time  the  Clover  is  left  upon  the 
ground.  Some  plants  appear  to  recover,  but  in  general 
the  evil  continues  to  increase  till  nearly  all  are  dead,  over 
considerable  spaces  of  the  field.  I  was  shown  single  in- 
rlividuals  of  a  milk-white  maggot  in  the  crown  of  many 
of  the  decaying  and  dead  plants.  This  was,  apparently, 
t'lC  larva  of  some  beetle.  Without  pretending  to  any 
skill  in  Entomology,  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  this 
larva  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief.  I  had  rather, 
however,  leave  that  part  of  the  inquiry  to  professed  En- 
tomologists, contenting  myself  with  the  observation  that 
where  such  a  very  extensive  failure  has  taken  place,  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  a  stray  field,  here  and  there, 
should  have  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  insects, 
whilst  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  suf- 
fering so  severely.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  case 
which  incline  me  to  suspect  that  possibly  the  parent  in- 
sect lays  its  eggs  only,  or  chiefly,  in  those  plants  which 
have  already  shown  symptoms  of  decay.  But  I  speak  here 
with  the  greatest  hesitation. 

A  favourite  theory,  which  involves  a  peculiar  definition 
of  the  word  *'  tired,"  is  the  supposition  that  the  land 
where  these  failures  occur  may  have  been  deprived,  some 
eight  or  ten  or  more  years  ago,  of  a  certain  hitherto  un- 
ascertained mineral  substance,  more  especially  essential  to 
the  heilthy  development  of  the  Clover  crop.  Tired,  in  this 
sense,  does  not  exactly  mean  that  the  land  has  been  over- 
cropped, or  too  much  exhausted,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  cultivation;  it  merely  menns  that  a  homceopathic  dose 
of  thishitherto  unknown  "soiuething"has  been  abstracted; 
and,!'  consequently,  that  whenever  the  refinements  of 
cliemical  research  shall  have  ascertained  what  this 
*'  something"  really  is,  there  will  be  no  further  dread  of 
the  failure  of  a  Clover  crop.  This  "  something"  will  be 
required  in  such  small  proportion,  that  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  restore  the  "tired"  earth  to  its  pristine 
vigour,  and  fit  it  for  bearing  as  much  Clover  as  Atlas 
may  feel  disposed  to  allow  us  to  lay  upon  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  mean  flatly  to  deny  the  correctness  of  this 
favourite  theory  ;  but  until  this  unknown  ''something" 
shall  have  been  detected,  and  thus  the  theory  have  be- 
come firmly  established,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  oppose 
conjecture  to  conjeciure,  and  to  venture  a  suggestion, 
that  the  frequent  failure  of  our  Clover  crops  may  be 
attributed  to  a  physiological,  rather  than  to  a  chemical 
or  an  entomological  cause. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  Clover  usually  culti- 
vated ?  In  every  instance,  so  I  am  assured,  it  is  sown 
OQ  land  which  is  simultaneously  occupied  by  Barley,  or 
by  some  other  white  crop.  Therefr.re,  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  white 
crop  is  cut,  the  Clover  is  not  developing  under  conditions 
which  a  nursery  gardener,  or  even  a  botanical  physiolo- 
gist, would  consider  to  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to 
the  constitution  of  the  plant.  It  is  shaded  and  sheltered 
by  the  Barley,  too  much  for  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun  to  have  such  full  influence  upon  its  leaves  as 
may  stimulate  them  to  the  preparation  of  a  full 
proportion  of  the  "  proper  juice "  essential  to  the 
perfectly  healthy  condition  of  the  plant.  I  find  the 
Barley-siubble  is  sometimes  left  lengthy,  in  order  to 
nurse  the  Clover,  i.  e.,  to  protect  it  from  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  a  hardier  condition 
of  life  than  that  to  which  it  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed. Experience,  no  doubt,  has  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  ihis  step  ;  but  that  very  experience  points  to 
the  primary  cause  (as  I  conjecfure)  of  the  frequent  fail- 
ures in  this  crop.  The  Clover  has  been  living  under  a 
vicious  syj^tem  of  educa'ion,  and  when  tlie  protection  of 
the  fostering  Barley  is  removed,  finds  itself  (like  some 
over-fondled  youth  when  he  gets  to  Caujbridge)  unequal 
to  cope  with  a  world  of  evil  influences  to  which  it  is  now 
so  suddenly  exposed.  After  the  Barley  has  been  cut, 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  circumstances,  more  or  less 
contributing  on  the  one  hand  to  restore  it  to  a  henlthy 
state  ;  or  more  or  less  conducing,  on  the  other,  to 
increase  the  debility  of  its  weakened  constitution,  and 
ultimately  to  bring  it  to  an  untimely  end.  Very  slight 
ditierences  in  the  soils  of  difTerent  fields,  or  even  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  field,  may  have  most  marked 
effects  upon  plants  thus  circumstanced.  Local  difl'ereDces 
in  the  Barley  crop  may  also  be  among  the  inducing 
causes  to  a  variety  of  results.  Variations  in  season  must 
be  ranked  among  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  operate 
advantageously,  or  otherwise,  upon  Clovers  growing 
on  different  soils.  Another  consideration  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  am  told  those  Clovers  are  pretty  generally 
cultivated  which  are  expressly  intended  for  seed.  They 
are  either  fed  off  in  May  or  else  they  are  then  cut,  in 
order  that  the  seed  may  be  produced  from  fresh  shoots  ; 
experience  having  proved  that  the  **  virgin  seed,"  as  it 
is  called,  obtained  from  the  first  shoots,  is  worthless. 
That  seed  procured  from  plants  cultivated  under  circum- 
stances so  disadvantageous  to  the  formation  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  "  proper  juice"  should  be  worthless,  will 
not  appear  at  all  wonderful  to  botanical  physiologists. 
Their  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition  may  readily  incline 
them  also  to  admit,  that  the  seed  may  be  good  which  is 
obtained  from  the  fresh  shoots,  supplied  as  they  now  will 
be  by  proper  juice,  which  has  been  elaborated  under 
somewhat  improved  conditions,  and  also  concentrated, 


as  it  were  (by  this  abstraction  of  the  first  shoots),  for 
the  use  of  those  stems  which  themselves  are  now 
developing  their  leaves  under  the  very  best  conditions 
required  for  the  vigorous  health  of  the  Clover.  But 
although  the  seed  thus  obtained  may  be  good,  will  it  be 
the  very  best  that  could  be  raised  ?  Let  this  questioa 
also  be  answered  by  the  test  of  fair  and  sufficient  experi- 
ment. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  seed  ripened  from 
plants  which  may  never  have  been  half-choked  by  the 
Barley,  or  afterwards  mutilated  so  late  in  the  year  as 
the  month  of  May,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a 
robust  stock  than  seed  procured  in  the  usual  way.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  a  work  of  years  gradually  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  a  hardy  native  stock,  like  Clover  and  Trefoil, 
the  more  tender  constitution  of  an  exotic  ;  just  as  it  may 
requie  the  pinching  of  more  than  one  generation  of  our 
sturdy  peasantry,  to  reduce  them  to  such  dastard  de- 
gradation as  befits  only  the  policy  of  a  despotic  sove- 
reign. But  peculiar  management  will  in  time  work 
wonders  in  changing  natures  (vegetable  as  well  as  animal) 
from  good  to  evil,  as  well  as  from  evil  to  good. 

The  day  is  passed  when  the  agricultural  body  were 
unanimous,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  sneering  at  our  rciences, 
because  we  asserted  we  could  tell  them  more  about  the 
''  laws  of  nature,"  and  the  "  reasons  for  their  practices  '* 
than  they  knew  themselves.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  now 
venture  once  more  to  direct  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
a  little  co-operation  in  the  attempt  to  verify  a  suggestion 
supplied  by  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
physiological  botany.  I  am  not  at  all  trespassing  as  I 
did  last  year,  perhaps  rather  injudiciously,  upon  the 
province  of  the  chemist.  I  now  find  that  I  should  have 
spared  myself  the  trouble  of  inviting  the  farmers  of 
Suffolk  to  try  our  gypsum  experiment,  if  Boussingault 
had  only  published  his  work  some  18  months  ago.  It 
seems  that  he  has  c.ade  such  advances  towards  a  full  de- 
terminaion  of  the  modus  operandi  of  gypsum,  both 
directly  upon  legumioose  plants,  and  indirectly  in  the 
fixation  and  liberation  of  ammonia  under  the  forms  of 
two  salts  useful  to  vegetation,  that  my  little  humble  ex- 
periment is  not  very  likely  to  be  of  much  service  in  the 
cause;  still  it  will  be  a  pity  not  to  carry  it  out  fairly, 
now  that  it  is  so  much  advanced — and  even  yet  it  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  without  its  usep. 

The  inquiry  I  now  suggest  is,  whether  the  Clover  of 
1S44  may  not  be  a  more  tender  stock  than  is  advisable  for 
the  description  of  culture  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  our 
farmers ;  and  whether  we  can  contrive,  by  growing 
seed  apart  from  those  crops  which  are  intended  for  fodder, 
to  produce  a  better  race  of  plant  ?  Let  those  who  sow 
Clover  next  spring  leave  a  stetch  or  two  in  the  middle  of 
their  fields,  without  any  intermixture  of  Barley  or  any- 
thing else.  They  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  such  unsheltered  Clover  behaves  itself  like  the 
rest,  and  whether  the  seed  it  shall  produce  (without  the 
plant  having  been  touched  by  tooth  or  scythe)  may  not 
the  foilotving  year  give  birth  to  a  somewhat  sturdier 
race.  If  it  should  ever  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  farmers,  that  a  more  careful  attention  to  the 
seed-crops  destined  for  future  culture  is  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  then,  perhaps,  we 
may  see  a  suggestion  followed  out,  and,  which  has  long 
been  a  favourite  notion  of  my  own  also,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  encourage  the  labourers  of  every  parish  to 
direct  their  aim,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  growing  of 
certain  crops  for  seed  upon  those  allotments,  which  we 
may  hope  before  long  will  be  more  generally  provided  for 
them  throughout  the  country. — J.  S.  Uensl<nv,  Hitckam, 
Jzily  29,  1844.     

HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Wheat  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try— Triticum  hybernum,  or  winter  Wheat,  and  T.  sesti- 
vum,  or  spring  Wheat. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  both  these  kinds  of  Wheat 
in  cultivation.  The  white  sorts  are  generally  esteemed 
the  best — the  red  varieties  having  a  thicker  and  rougher 
husk,  a  hardier  nature,  and  being  better  adapted  for 
cold  climates  ;  but  they  are  less  productive,  and  yield  an 
inferior  flour  to  the  white. 

The  Spring  Wheat  is  less  hardy  than  the  winter 
variety,  and  in  our  uncertain  climate  is  seldom  culti- 
vated, except  in  some  of  the  more  southern  counties. 
The  grain  is  smaller  and  less  productive  than  winter 
Wheat.  The  only  advantage  it  possesses  is  the  security 
which  it  offers  against  the  injutious  eff'ects  of  a  cold  and 
rainy  spring  ;  so  that  in  situations  where  winter  Wheat 
has  failed,  it  can  be  sown  as  a  substitute.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  farmers,  when  the  winter  Wheat  has 
gone  off  in  patches,  or  appears  thin,  to  rake  in  spring 
Wheat  into  the  vacant  places  ;  by  this  means,  if  the 
operation  be  performed  early  enough,  the  uniformity  of 
the  crop  is  restored,  for  the  spring-sown  Wheat  will 
arrive  at  maturity  as  soon  as  the  winter-sown. 

When  spring  Wheat  is  intended  to  be  sown  by  itself, 
it  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  ot  March  ;  from 
which  time  till  its  maturity,  the  farmer  has  little  to 
dread  from  severe  weather.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  says  the 
nutritive  parts  of  spring  Wheat  are  not  quite  equal  ia 
quantity  to  those  of  winter  Wheat,  being  95-^-  per  cent,  in 
the  latter,  and  only  94  per  cent,  in  the  former,  of  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  grain  :  the  gluten  varies  in  a  greater 
degree  ;  that  of  winter  Wheat  being  24,  while  spring 
Wheat  is  only  19  per  cent. 

Winter  Wheat  is  generally  committed  to  the  ground 
in  October  or  November  in  England,  on  a  Clover  lea, 
with  one  ploughing,  or  on  a  well-wrought  summer  fallow. 
The  land  should  be  well  wrought,  clean,  and  well 
manured  ;  this  beiog  accomplished,  it  is  of  little  import- 
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ance  whether  the  grain  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  ; 
three  courses  of  harrowing  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
seed,  the  water  furrows  being  drawn  immediately,  and 
cuts  opened  to  carry  off  the  surface-water  to  the  ditches 
at  the  end  of  the  fields.  The  soil  on  which  Wheat 
thrives  best  in  our  uncertain  climate,  is  a  strong  rich 
clay.  The  quantity  of  seed  which  is  generally  sown, 
varies  on  most  farms  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
seed  and  richness  of  the  land.  There  are  many 
conflicting  opinions  amongst  farmers  as  regards  the  depth 
that  the  seed  should  be  sown ;  some  are  advocates 
for  shallow,  and  some  for  deep  :  in  our  opinion  three  or 
four  inches  is  amply  sufficient.  The  farmers  of  warmer 
climates  are  obliged  to  irrigate  their  Wheat  lands 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  New  Spain,  the  farmers  ai'e 
compelled  to  adopt  ariificial  irrigation.  This  is  done  by 
small  canals  cut  through  the  farm,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  the  rivers  and  reservoirs,  which  can  be  let 
loose  over  any  part  or  all  the  farm  at  one  time,  in 
those  districts  where  irrigation  is  regularly  adopted. 
The  produce  of  the  Mexican  farms  is  far  beyond  what 
the  richest  soils  of  Europe  could  produce,  the  Wheat 
harvest  being  commonly  35  and  40  seeds,  and  some  of 
the  larger  farms  jielding  50  and  60  measures  for  one  of 
seed.  When  the  land  is  not  irrigated,  the  annual  return 
does  not  exceed  more  than  15  or  20  seeds. 

The  Wheat  chiefly  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  some  parts 
of  Italy  is  the  Triricum  compositura,  Egyptian  or  many- 
spiked  Wheat.  This  species  is  supposed  to  be  indi- 
genous to  Africa,  its  stem  are  branched,  and  each  bears 
several  spikelets  or  ears,  which  are  bearded  ;  the  grains 
are  thinner  and  less  nutritive  than  our  ordinary  varieties. 
This  species  endures,  without  injury,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  moisture,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  those 
countries  in  which  it  is  generally  cultivated.  Triticum 
Spelta,  or  Spelt  Wheat,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
species  cultivated  by  the  Romans  ;  it  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  in  Spain,  where  it  is  given  to  horses 
instead  of  Barley  or  Oats  ;  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  the 
South  of  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Spelt  Whetit,  one  with  awns  and  the 
other  without  them  ;  it  is  generally  sown  as  a  spring 
crop,  and  grows  luxuriantly  ;  breid  made  from  it  is  of  a 
dry  quality  and  less  nutrttive  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Id  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  Triticum  monococcum, 
or  one-seeded  Wheat,  is  cultivated  ;  this  species  contains 
less  gluten  than  the  common  varieties,  and  is  very  dimi- 
nutive, the  spike  containing  only  a  single  row  of  grains  ; 
it  is  mostly  used  in  soups  and  gruels  ;  the  straw,  from 
its  hardness  and  tenacity,  is  well  adapted  for  thatching, 
for  which  purpose  It  is  generally  used. 

We  aie  of  opinion  that  Wheat  would  flourish  bet- 
ter if  it  were  buried  deeper  than  it  generally  is  by  most 
farmers.  Our  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  following 
facts  : — .\  grain  of  Wheat,  when  buried  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  undergoes  the  following  transformations  : 
— As  soon  as  the  farinaceous  matter  of  the  seed  is 
softened,  a  germ  is  pushed  out,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
that  germ  small  roots  soon  appear ;  these  roots  gather 
strength,  whilst  the  germ,  fed  oa  the  milky-fluid  of  the 
softened  seed,  is  springing  upwards.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  exhausted  the  roots  are  in  activity,  and  are 
collecting  food  for  the  young  plant  from  the  soil ;  when 
the  germ  has  fairly  got  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  becomes  a  plant,  a  set  of  fresh  roots  are  thrown  out 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  search  for  food 
with  the  same  activity  as  the  under  ones  search  the 
lower  parts,  and  that  part  of  the  germ  which  separates 
the  two  sets  of  roots,  now  becomes  the  channel  through 
which  the  lower  roots  supply  the  plant  with  the  food 
■which  they  have  collected.  These  two  distinct  sets  of 
roots  serve  to  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  to  col- 
lect nourishment  from  every  quarter.  The  upper  roots 
are  situated  so  as  to  receive  all  nourishment  which  comes 
naturally  from  the  atmosphere,  or  artificially,  as  manure 
to  the  surface,  and  serve  the  important  purpose  of  being 
the  bases  of  new  stems,  which  are  tillered  up,  and  greatly 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  plant. 

Wheat  that  is  sowed  in  autumn,  a  Clover  lea  excepted, 
sboald,  instead  of  harrowing,  be  covered  with  a  shallow 
farrow,  and  the  surface  left  rou'.'li.  It  will  be  less  in 
danger  of  being  killed  by  severe  fro^t  in  winter,  and  less 
injured  by  drying  winds  in  the  foUowiog  spring.  The 
furrows  should  be  left  without  harrowing,  for  the  more 
nneven  the  ground  is,  the  more  the  soil  will  be  pul- 
Terised  and  mellowed  by  the  frost.  But  if  the  crop 
which  succeeds  the  Wheat;  crop  should  require  a  smooth 
bottom,  the  land,  after  sowing,  must  be  harrowed,  and 
Bhould  be  rolled.  Some  farmers  advise,  when  Wheat  is 
sown  on  a  Clover  lea,  to  plough  in  the  Clover  with  a  deep 
furrow,  then  plough  in  the  aced  Wheat  with  a  shallow 
furrow. 

In  preparing  seed  Wheat:,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  clear  it  perfectly  from  every  injurious  foreign 
labstance  ;  one  error  here  may  mar  the  whole  system, 
and  renil<;r  our  »kill  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good. 
On  poor  ftnd  worn-out  land,  tlic  evil  of  sowing  netds  of 
weeds  with  our  grain  would  be  great,  but  wlien  the  ground 
it  in  high  order,  the  crop  is  more  injured,  the  no.xioua 
plants  t^ke  firmer  hold,  and  arc  more  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. Indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  a  farmer  to  miikca 
riddle  of  his  fingers  than  to  sow  Cockle,  Darnel,  Tfires, 
and  other  vegfttabic  nuisaoccs,  which  are  bh  t<-nacjiouB  of 
life  as  they  are  unworthy  of  it;  the  firut  preparation, 
therefor**,  should  be  to  winnow  and  riddle  the  grain  per- 
fectly clean.  When  this  is  thoroughly  arcfimpliclicd, 
washing  and  steeping,  for  the  purpose  of  prevtnling  Hmut, 
should  meet  attention. 


Wheat  is  exposed  to  a  disease  called  smut,  the 
real  nature  and  cause  of  which  have  hitherto  buffled  the 
researches  of  our  most  scientific  inquirers,  and  the  cure 
has  completely  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  our  best  agri- 
culturists. It  prevails  more  in  wet  climates  than  dry  ; 
white  Wheat  is  more  tiffected  by  it  than  red  ;  and  Wheat 
sown  in  spring  is  not  so  liable  to  be  diseasetl  as  that  sown 
in  autumn.  Sir  J,  Sinclair  enumerates  the  following 
modes  by  which  smut  may  be  prevented  : — 1,  the  use  of 
pure  cold  water  and  lime ;  2,  boiling  water  and 
lime;  3,  water  impregnated  with  salt ;  4,  urine  pickle; 
5,  ley  of  wood-ashes  ;  6,  a  solution  of  arsenic;  7, 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol.  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
sowed  1-t  beds  with  the  samp.  Wheat  seed,  which  was 
black  with  smut.  The  first  bed  was  sown  with  this 
Wheat  without  washing,  and  bad  377  smutty  kernels. 
A  bed  sowed  witli  seed  washed  in  clean  water  produced 
325  do. — washed  in  lime-water,  43  do — washed  in  ley 
of  wood-ashes,  31  do. — steeped  in  lime-water  four  hours, 
2  do. — steeped  in  ley  four  hours,  3  do. — steeped  in  arsenic 
four  hours,  Ido.  Again,  that  which  was  steeped  in  ley, 
as  before  mentioned,  12  hours,  had  none  ;  and  that  which 
was  steeped  'n  the  same  kind  ot  ley  2-1  hours,  had  none ; 
that  also  which  was  steeped  24  hours  in  lime-water,  had 
none  ;  that  steeped  in  arsenic  24  hours,  hud  5. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  another  disease,  called  rust  or 
mildew.  Common  Wheat  is  more  subject  to  this  disease 
than  bearded  Wheat,  especially  if  the  laud  has  been 
newly  manured  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  fresh  dung; 
it  generally  commences  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the  tillin  ; 
of  the  kernel  in  the  ear.  The  remedies  against  rust, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  are  as  follows: — 1,  Culti- 
vating hardy  sorts  of  Wheat  ;  2,  early  sowing  ;  3,  raising 
early  varieties  ;  4,  thick  sowing;  5,  changes  of  seed  ;  G, 
consolidating  the  soil;  7,  using  saline  manures  ;  8,  im- 
proving the  course  of  crops;  9,  extirpating  all  plants 
that  are  receptacles  of  rust;  10,  protecting  the  Wheat- 
plants  by  Rye,  Tares,  and  other  crops.  The  above 
remedies  are  enlarged  upon  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair  ia  "The 
Code  of  Agriculture,"  but  bis  observations  are  too 
voluminous  to  quote  here.  If  a  field  be  evidently  affected 
with  rust,  and  the  progress  of  vegetiition  stopped,  the 
only  way  to  preserve  the  straw  and  the  grain,  if  any  has 
been  formed,  from  being  entirely  lost,  is  to  cut  it  down 
immediately,  even  though  the  crop  should  not  be  ripe. 
The  straw  is  thus  preserved,  either  for  food  or  litter,  and 
it  is  maintained  that  any  nourifthment  in  the  stem  will 
pass  into  and  feed  the  grain,  and  make  a  greater  return 
than  could  be  expected.  For  a  more  elaborate  account 
of  the  diseases  of  Wheat,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  "  for  June,  1S37. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  to  which  Wheat 
is  exposed  is  the  Corn-weevil  (CurcuHo  granarius). 
This  insect  is  a  beetle  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour.  The  femalp, 
by  means  of  her  long  proboscis,  perforates  a  small 
hole  in  a  grain  of  Wheat,  and  in  this  she  deposits  a 
sipgle  egg.  In  about  a  week  after  being  deposited  the 
ft^^shatob,  and  the  grubs  continue  to  live  inside  for  some 
time,  devouring  meanwhile  the  farinaceous  parts  of  the 
grain.  When  they  have  fed,  and  grown  to  their  full  size, 
they  transform  into  a  chrysalis  inside  the  husk,  which 
they  quit  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  they  have 
transformed  into  their  beetle  state.  Kirby  and  Spence 
calculate  that  a  single  pair  of  weevils  may  produce  in  one 
season  6000  descendants. 

To  rid  a  granary  of  these  destructive  insects,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  farmers  to  spread  their  Corn  in 
the  sun,  when  they  will  creep  out  of  their  holes  ;  and  by 
often  stirring  the  Corn  whilst  in  this  situation,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  may  be  completely  expelled.  It  is  also 
said  that  they  may  be  destroyed  by  strewing  boughs  of 
Elder  or  branches  of  Henbane  among  the  Corn.  Some 
recommend  the  use  of  Tobacco,  either  green  or  in  rolls, 
as  a  preventive  against  weevils  ;  they  will  come  to 
the  Tobacco  from  all  parts,  and,  having  eaten  of  it,  cer- 
tainly die.  And  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  says  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  some  parts  of  Spain  to  expose  the 
Corn  to  a  heat  of  150  degree?,  or  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  these  insects. 

Ice-houses  have  been  recommended  to  be  used  as 
granaries,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
grain  is  surrounded  with  icp,  it  would  escape  the  attacks 
of  all  insects.  If  there  were  any  grubs  or  weevils  in  the 
grain  when  put  into  these  ice  granaries,  they  would 
die.— John  M'ljiios/L  [This  idea  could,  however,  be 
carried  into  practice  in  but  few  climates  where  Wheat  is 
grown.]  

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

{Conlhi'/eil from p'igc  51 1.) 
"  We  know,"  says  Liebig,  '*  that  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb  car- 
bonic acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture  to  ap- 
propriate its  carbon."  "The  verdant  plants  of  warm 
climates  are  very  often  such  as  obtain  from  the  soil  only 
a  point  of  attachment,  and  are  not  dependent  on  it  for 
their  growth."  *'  Lurge  forests  are  often  found  growing 
on  soils  absolutely  destitute  of  carbtniaceous  matter  ;  and 
the  extensive  prairies  of  the  western  Continent  show  that 
the  carbon  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  plant  may 
be  entirely  extracted  from  the  atmosphere."  IridcctI, 
from  the  moment  the  leaves  are  formed  he  attribute's  to 
them  thfi  power  of  supplying  the  pl'inl;  with  the  rcqui- 
i-ite  nourishment  from  organic  matters  ;  tJiiit  in,  the  pro- 
ducts of  animal  and  vegetable  dccompoHition.  He  saya, 
"  When  a  plant  is  tjuitc  matured,  a?id  when  the  organs 
(the  leavcH),  by  which  it  obtiU'iH  food  from  the  utmo- 
hphere,  are  formed,  the  carbonic  arid  of  the  soil  is  no 
further  required."     This,  however,  infers,  that  till  then 


the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  is  required  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
says,  "  In  spring,  when  these  organs  (the  leaves)  of  plants 
are  absent  which  nature  has  appointed  for  the  assumptioa 
of  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  the  component 
substance  of  the  seeds  is  exclusively  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  roots.  Each  new  radicle  fibril  which  a 
plant  acquires  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  at  the- 
same  time  a  mouth,  a  lune,  and  a  stomach.  The  roots 
perform  the  functions  of  the  leaves;  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  formation  they  extract  from  the  soil  their  proper 
nutriment,  namely,  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
humus."  But  I  do  not  see  that  he  produces  any  proof 
of  this  ;  it  appears  rather  a  concession  to  the  long-standing 
prejudice,  that  plants  receive  their  alimentary  juices  from 
the  soil  alone,  in  every  stage  of  their  existence,  giving  to 
the  leaves  merely  an  elaborating  power  governed  by  a 
vital  principle;  this  vital  principle,  however,  is  discarded 
by  Liebig.  Nor  can  I  admit,  with  Liebig,  that  even  from 
the  first  it  is  necessary  that  carbon  should  be  extracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  for  grain  will  vegetate  in  dis- 
tilled water  ;  and  with  some  appearance  of  contradiction 
Liebig  himself  says,  "  That  the  component  substance  of 
the  seeds  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
roots;"  and  with  moisture  this  component  substance  of 
the  seeds  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient.  In  a  report 
made  some  few  years  ago  by  Drs.  Thomson,  Hope,  and 
Coventry,  to  the  Excise  Board  of  Scotland,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  in  malting  Barley  (for  the  purpose  of  making 
spirits  or  brewing),  abouc  a  day  after  the  sprouting  of  th& 
roots,  the  ruiUmeiiis  of  the  future  stem  may  be  seen  to- 
lengthen.  It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  with  the 
root,  and  advancing  within  the  husk,  at  last  issues  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  seed,  and  assumes  (but  this  is- 
prevented)  the  form  of  a  blade  of  Grass,  As  the  plumule 
shoots  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of  the  kernel,  or 
mealy  part  of  the  corn,  undergoes  a  considerable  change 
and  becomes  sweet,  (that  is,  the  starch  is  transformed 
into  sugar).  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  maltsters  that 
this  change  of  the  grain  always  keeps  pace  with 
the  plumule — the  young  leaf,  be  it  observed — each 
seed  beiug  altered  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  plumule 
extends,  and  no  further.  It  does  not  appear  that 
a  plant  ever  seeks  a  supply  of  nutriment  from  the 
soil  ;  it  rather  appears  to  avoid  the  locality  where  it  is  to 
be  met  with,  and  to  push  its  roots  beyond  its  influence* 
If  with  a  vdry  little  care  we  take  the  earth  from  a 
Turnip-plant  just  attaining  its  rough  leaf,  and  where 
manure  of  the  most  volatile  nature  is  used,  the  least  likely 
to  descend  into  the  ground — say  guano — we  shall  find 
the  stronger  and  coarser  fibres  of  the  roots  have  pushed 
down  5  or  6  inches  ;  the  finer  fibres^  might  be  traced^ 
with  greater  care,  much  deeper.  It  cannot  be  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  that  the  guano  could  have  penetrated 
so  soon  to  such  a  depth ;  the  roots  have  not  thea 
gone  in  quest  of  the  alimentary  juices,  which  manure 
could  afford.  The  lateral  branches  of  the  roots  of  a  tree 
or  plant  may  stretch  for  some  distance  near  the  surfacCf 
and  in  the  parts  where  the  richer  vegetable  mould  exists,, 
induced  probably  by  the  moisture  generated  by  decom- 
posing matters  ;  but  their  ends,  the  recipient  parts  of  the 
roots,  tend  downwards,  as  do  all  the  fibrils  of  these 
root-branches.  This  has  by  some  been  attributed  ta 
gravity  ;  but  as  the  stem  above  the  ground  exceeds  in. 
gravity  the  root  below  it,  the  same  rule  should  hold  good 
with  more  force  to  bring  it  under  the  soil.  If  to  mere 
gravitation  we  are  to  attribute  the  descent  of  some  roots,, 
why  do  not  roots  subject  to  the  action  of  running  water 
submit  to  the  same  rule,  but  that  they  find  that  which 
they  seek  nearer  at  hand  ?  For  the  formation  of  the  root, 
carbon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquired  from  any 
other  source  than  the  seed  in  the  malting  process  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  &c.  Liebig  says  the  roots  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  leaves,  but  they  are  supplied  with  their  nou- 
risliment  in  the  first  stages  of  their  existence  by  the 
seed  ;  and  this  I  would  rather  say  performs  the  func- 
tions of  the  leaves  to  them  till  the  leaves  are  formed  ; 
it  is  the  seminal  leaf  which  feeds  the  root.  From 
the  moment  the  plumule  shoots,  it  provides  for  itself 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  in 
the  artificial  growth  (the  formation  of  malt),  and  from  the 
soil  in  the  natural  growth  ;  its  power  of  so  doing  andit& 
production  are  simultaneous.  Ws  can  fix  no  other  pe- 
riod for  its  acquiring  this  power;  from  the  moment  it 
shoots  it  becins  to  exert  this  power;  and  if  the  root  is 
broken  off,  oy  it  a  new  formation  is  commenced.  Drs. 
Thomson,  ike.  say,  "Many  of  them  (the  roots)  are 
broken  off  during  the  turning  of  the  malt  ;  and,  in  that 
case,  new  roots  generally  succeed  them.  That  all  sub- 
stances in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  with 
the  water  in  which  they  are  in  solution  cannot  be  denied  j 
hut  I  think  the  presumption  is  against  organic  matters 
thus  presenting  themselves.  The  leaves  of  plants  are 
equally,  in  all  probability,  without  the  power  of  refusing 
that  which  presents  itself  to  them  in  solution  in  the  gases 
they  take  in.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  plants  may  perhaps 
oec:isionally  perform  the  functions  of  each  other,  as  the 
pores  of  the  skin  in  an  animal  may  be  made  inlets  of  food 
when  it  cannot  be  received  by  the  gullet ;  but  I  believe 
the  office  of  the  root  is  solely  to  supply  the  plant  with 
moisture,  that  of  the  leaf  with  those  gases  which,  toge- 
ther with  moisture  necessary  to  all  chemical  action,  be- 
come the  food  of  \Aiints.  —  lAcnl.  J.  M.  Goodiffe, 
Revenue  Police^  Granard,  Ireland. 

SKETCHES  Of'easFlOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

("rii.i.Aoi:  OriciiATinN,  amtbiucd). 
Tun  plongliing  of  llie  atubble  luiul  to  be  green-cropped 
lliefolI(iwingy(:ur,ci)mmence8  immediately  after  tlielobours 
of  tlie  liarvest,  uiul  tiic  sowiTig  of  WlitiU  ufter  summer  fal- 
low and  lieanu  and  Potatoes  harvest  are  concluded.    It  is 
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begun,  not  unfrequently,  even  before  the  completion  of 
WheatsowiDg.  as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances may  render  convenient  or  necessary.  The  stiffest 
and  wettest  fields  are  always  ploughed  first,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  soil  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
its  exposure  to  the  effects  of  frost  and  other  atmospheric 
changes  during  winter.  Frost,  in  particular,  exercises  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  meliorating  strong  adhesive 
soils. 

The  general  mode  of  ploughing  stubble  land  is  by 
casting  the  ridges  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
feirings  ure  now  made  iu  the  open  furrows  ;  those  in 
Tvhich  feirings  had  been  previously  made  becoming  open 
ones.  The  ridges  are  thus  ploughed  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  they  had  been  last  done,  the  furrow- 
■slices  being  reversed. 

Sometimes  when  the  land  is  very  wet  and  tenacious, 
■  the  ridges  are  cloven,  feiring  being  made  in  every  furrow. 
All  the  furrows  are  kept  clear  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  land  in  a  dry  condition  during  the  winter.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ploughing  of  the  ridges  is  completed, 
whether  the  field  has  been  in  Grass  or  in  Stubble,  the  head- 
lands upon  which  the  horses  turned  are  ploughed  :  they 
are  usually  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  ordinary  ridges. 
In  many  instances  a  ridge  is  left  unploughed  at  either 
side  of  the  field,  to  be  ploughed  with  the  headlands,  as 
©ne  continuous  ridge  round  the  field.  When  this  is  not 
done,  the  headlands  are  generally  cloven  when  broken  up 
from  lea,  and  gathered  when  next  ploughed  from  stubble. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  system  of 
crown-and-furrow  ploughing,  although  the  most  expedi- 
tious, is  generally  disapproved  of,  and  is,  therefore*  but 
seldom  practised  in  this  county.  In  heavy  land  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  in  which  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  curvature  is  usually  given  to  the 
ridges,  this  metliod  of  ploughing  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
altogether  inadmissible.  Even  in  light  dry  soils  crown- 
and-furrow  ploughing  has  latterly  fallen  into  disuse, 
because  necessarily  occasioning  as  many  open  furrows  as 
there  are  ridges— a  defect  which  is  obviated,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  practice  of  casting  the  ridges. 

Cross  Ploughing.— In  the  usual  management  of  the 
farm,  the  first  operations  performed  in  the  spring  are 
the  sowing  of  spring  Wheat,  Beans,  Oats,  and  Barley  ; 
after  which  the  land  to  be  that  year  in  green  crops  receives 
a  second  furrow,  beginning  with  those  parts  which  are 
intended  for  Potatoes  and  Swedish  Turnips.  This  plough- 
ing is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  given  in  a  direction 
crossing  that  of  the  ridges.  In  dry,  friable  soils  direct 
cross-ploughing  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  in  light, 
porous  land  no  great  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
Tvet  weather  ;  but  where  tlie  soil  is  heavy,  and  not  tho- 
roughly drained,  considerable  injury  is  frequently  suffered 
by  its  being  ploughed  into  large  flat  ridges  crossing  the 
former  ones,  especially  shoold  a  long  continuance  of  wet 
weather  ensue.  In  such  circumstances  the  second 
furrow  is  generally  given  lengthwise,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  ridges,  especially  should  the  weather  happen  to  be 
rainy  or  unsettled  at  the  time.  The  next  ploughing  is 
TKually  given  across ;  and  if  any  more  are  rendered 
necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  sown,  or  the 
condition  of  the  land,  they  are  given  in  various  direc- 
tions, determined  by  circumstances.  It  is  injudicious  to 
plough  the  same  land  twice  consecutively  in  one  direc- 
tion, if  it  can  be  safely  avoided.  Instead  of  ploughing 
directly  across  the  ridges,  a  diagonal  direction  is  fre- 
quently adopted,  the  inclination  to  the  line  of  the  ridges 
being  regulated  by  the  slope  of  the  field. 

The  depth  to  which  land  is  ploughed  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  opera- 
tions which  are  to  follow.  In  ploughing  lea,  9  inches 
wide  by  6  in  depth  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  the  common  calculation  being  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  should  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
It  is  deemed  injudicious  to  plough  deeper  than  six  inches, 
or  to  expose  any  new  soil  in  ploughing  Grass  land,  par- 
ticularly old  pastures.  In  giving  the  first,  or  winter 
farrow,  to  st,ubble  lands,  preparatory  to  green  crops,  the 
plough  is  made  to  penetrate  as  deep  into  the  soil  as  it 
can  be  drawn  by  two  horses.  From  9  to  12  inches  is  the 
usual  depth.  The  first  furrow  for  summer  fallow,  and 
for  Beans,  is  generally  ploughed  something  deeper  than 
that  for  Turnips  or  other  green  crops.  On  well-con- 
ducted farms,  the  stubble  land  is  always  ploughed  to  a 
considerable  depth,  in  order  to  expose  as  ;much  fresh 
soil^  as  possible— when  tjie  subsoil  contains  nothing 
noxious  to  vegetation—to  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
winter's  frosts.  In  the  process  of  preparing  the  land 
for  green  crops,  the  second,  or  cross  furrow,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  is  invariably  taken  as  deep  as  the  strength 
ot  two  horses  will  accomplish.  When  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  plough  to  a  greater  depth  than  12  inches,  as 
in  summer  fallows,  three  or  four  horses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  are  yoked  together.  In  the  case  of 
such  deep  ploughing  a  piece  of  plate-iron,  about  3  inches 
in  height,  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mould-board,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  height, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  earth  from  falling  back  into 
the  trench.  Shallow-ploughing  is  invariably  practised 
after  Turnips  are  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  that  the 
manure  may  not  be  buried  too  deep  ;  and  also  in  covering 
in  lime,  because  it  usually  tends  to  descend  of  itself  into 
the  soil.  In  ploughing  down  farm-yard  dung — a  practice 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  prevalent  on 
heavy  soils  in  this  district— it  is  not  desirable  to  go 
any  deeper  than  what  is  necessary  to  cover  the  manure, 
so  that  none  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  general  breadth  of  ridges  is  18  feet,  this  size  being 
found  the  most  suitable  for  the  several  purposes  of  sow- 


ing, harrowing,  and  reaping.  In  very  dry  and  light 
soils,  ridges  are  frequently  dispensed  with  altogether, 
such  land  being  commonly  ploughed  into  very  wide 
ridges  called  y?a/5,  and  afterwards  marked  off  into  ridges 
of  the  ordinary  breadth,  in  order  to  regulate  the  sowing 
and  reaping.  In  Eome  places  where  the  land  is  of  a  dry 
porous  nature,  ridges  are  often  made  ?>i  and  36  feet 
wide.  There  are  what  are  here  termed  band-win  ridges, 
in  consequence  of  being  reaped  by  a  band  commonly  of 
six  reapers  attended  by  one  binder.  The  direction  of 
the  ridges,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  is 
very  various.  As  the  principal  ridges  or  hills,  of  which 
the  county  is  composed,  lie  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west,  the  land  slopes  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
and  the  ridges  accordingly  are  made  to  lie  in  the  same 
direction,  by  which  the  Corn  at  both  sides  enjoys  nearly 
equal  advantages  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Al- 
though the  direction  of  due  north  and  south  is,  for  this 
reason,  to  be  preferred,  when  the  circumstances  permit, 
yet  it  is  the  particular  inclination  or  slope  of  the  field 
that  mainly  regulates  the  direction  in  which  to  run  the 
ridges.  The  practice  almost  universally  observed,  is  to 
form  them  directly  up  the  greatest  acclivity  of  the  field, 
by  which  the  land,  particularly  such  as  is  of  a  strong 
retentive  character,  is  preserved  in  a  comparatively  dry 
condition  during  winter,  or  in  very  wet  weather.  The 
operation  of  ploughing  strong  clayey  soils  too,  can  never 
be  so  surely,  or  so  effectually  performed  as  when  the 
land  is  ploughed  directly  up  the  acclivity.  When  the 
ascent,  however,  happens  to  be  very  steep,  the  ridges 
are  frequently  formed  rather  diagonally,  with  a  slight 
inclination  towards  the  right  hand  at  the  top.  By  this 
arrangement,  in  ploughing  up  the  acclivity  the  furrow- 
slices  fall  more  readily  from  the  plough,  which  consider- 
ably diminishes  the  labour  of  the  horses.  Another 
advantage  resulting  from  forming  ridges  in  an  obUque 
direction  on  such  land  is,  that  the  surface  soil  is  less 
liable  to  be  washed  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
ground  by  heavy  rains  or  currents,  while  in  droughty 
seasons  much  more  moisture  is  retained. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that  a  kind  of  plough  having  two  coulters  and  two 
mould-boards  was  much  used  some  time  ago  in  East 
Lothian,  for  ploughing  across  steep  declivities,  in 
order  that  the  furrow-slices  may  be  always  turned  down 
the  hill.  By  means  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  one 
coulter  and  mould-board  was  depressed,  while  the  others 
were  elevated,  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  by  which  all 
the  slices  were  ploughed  to  one  side.  Although  a  plough 
of  this  description  was  much  used  in  such  situations  so 
far  back  as  30  or  40  years  ago,  neither  it,  nor  any  of  the 
improved  turn-wrest  ploughs  since  invented  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  and  others,  is  now  used,  it  being  con- 
sidered highly  injudicious,  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided, 
to  plough  directly  across  the  declivity.  An  oblique 
direction  is  always  preferred,  because,  by  adopting  the 
former  practice,  the  soil  is  worked  down  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  speedily  accumulates,  leaving  the  top  bare  and 
unproductive.  In  speaking  of  ridges,  I  have  hitherto 
supposed  them  as  running  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  field  ;  but  as  the  land  frequently  slopes  in  different 
directions,  anci  as  the  fields  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
large  size,  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  ridges,  in  order  to  answer  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  or  to  diminish  their  length  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  labour  of  the  horses.  Accordingly,  in  very 
large  fields  of  irregular  surface,  the  ridges  take  various 
directions,  so  as  always  to  have  them  lie  with  the  greatest 
declivity,  unless  when  the  inclination  happens  to  be  very 
abrupt.  The  quantity  of  land  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a 
pair  of  horses,  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  furrow-slices.  As 
the  land  is  for  the  most  part  very  adhesive  and  difficult 
to  labour,  the  motion  of  the  horses  is  necessarily  slow, 
but  even  in  the  strongest  soils  a  pair  of  stout  horses  is 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  completing  in  nine  hours  three 
roods  when  the  land  is  in  Grass,  or  about  an  imperial 
acre  when  ploughed  from  stubble.  In  very  light  soils, 
or  when  the  land  is  in  a  loose  half-pulverised  state,  con- 
siderably more  is  often  done,  but  in  an  average  quality 
of  land,  a  statute  acre  is  the  general  allowance  to  a  pair 
of  horses  in  the  day. —  T.  Sullivan. 


Home  Oorrespondence. 

Adulteration  of  JMamires. — I  collect  from  your  Paper, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  great  adulteration 
either  takes  place,  or  is  suspected,  in  that  valuable 
manure  guano.  I  observe  too  that  a  certain  class  of 
chemists  and  country  druggists  are  desirous  to  have  the 
job  of  analysing  every  bag  which  is  bought  and  sold.  I 
do  not  v;onder  at  this  :  they  will  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
if  they  can  persuade  the  farmers  to  come  into  the  plan  ; 
but  this  they  never  will  do,  and  the  sooner  you  put  an 
end  to  this  wild  notion,  and  recommend  something  more 
practicable,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties.  I  will 
suggest  to  you  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil.  There  are 
several  large  houses  who  import  great  quantities  direct 
from  the  countries  where  it  is  found;  they  will,  of 
course,  always  bring  the  best  article  they  can  find,  as  the 
charges  and  expenses  are  no  more  upon  the  good  than 
they  are  upon  the  bad.  They  are  highly  respectable 
people,  and  may  be  trusted;  but  besides  this,  you  have 
their  interest  on  your  side,  because  it  is  a  great  object 
to  them  that  the  trade  should  increase,  which  can  only 
be  by  the  increase  of  consumption  consequent  on  the 
good  effects  of  the  manure.  They  are  sure,  therefore,  not 
to  adulterate  it.  Now  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  write 
an  order  direct  to  the  merchant  who  imports,  and  he  will 
get  the  guano  from  the  first  hand,  at  the  first  price  ;  be 
quite  sure  there  is  no  adulteration,  and  save  money  by 


not  going  to  the  middle-man,  where  only  the  adulteration 
now  so  universally  complained  of  takes  place.  The 
farmer,  however,  will  have  to  pay  the  carriage ;  and  in 
order  to  reduce  that,  let  me  recommend  to  him  always  to 
purchase  the  very  best  quality  imported. — J.  G.  [The 
plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent  will  be  a  security 
in  a  measure  against  artificial  adulteration,  but  not 
against  that  (which,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded) 
arising  from  natural  causes — the  admixture  of  earthy 
matter  with  the  manure  by  wind,  for  instance,  on  the 
islands  where  it  is  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  those 
who  import  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  salts,  as  much  as  it 
is  of  the  importer  of  guano,  to  procure  a  pure  article,  for 
it  saves  them  expense  of  carriage  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
former  article  as  imported  is  often  adulterated  to  the 
extent  of  10  or  20  per  cent.  The  purchasers  of  this, 
however,  are  not  cheated  ;  they  judge  of  the  quality  of 
what  they  buy  from  an  authenticated  analysis.  Why 
may  not  the  purchasers  of  guano  have  this  security  also  ? 
We  reiterate  our  advice  to  all  purchasers  of  guano,  to 
require  from  all  venders  of  it  authenticated  analyses  in 
this  manner,  and  then  "  put  aside  a  pound  of  the  sub- 
stance in  a  glass  bottle,  cork  it  securely,  and  seal  it  up, 
so  that  it  may  eventually  become  evidence  against  the 
seller.  If  crops  fail,  or  suspicion  is  aroused,  have  it 
formally  analysed,  and  then  if  it  turn  out  to  be  different 
from  the  analysis  on  the  faith  of  which  it  was  bought, 
proceed  at  law  against  the  seller."] 

Hybridising  Barley. — I  have  endeavoured  to  hybridise 
Alpine  Strawberries  with  Hautbois,  and  vice  versa,  but 
have  never  succeeded.  I  have  frequently  thought  that 
Hordeum  pratense  might  be  hybridised  by  common  Barley, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  a  larger  grain  in  the  Hor- 
deum pratense.  1  apprehend  that  the  first  operation 
would  not  be  attended  with  perfect  results,  but  think 
that  if  the  hybridised  Hordeum  pratense  were  again  and 
again  operated  upon,  by  the  third  season  the  object 
might  be  attained.  But  this  may  perhaps  be  needless, 
as  I  think  I  have  read  of  a  Polish  or  a  Russian  sort  of 
Barley  that  is  perennial.  I  have  also  thought  that  if  the 
larger  grains  of  Hordeum  pratense  were  selected,  a 
larger  grain  might  be  produced  ;  and  that,  if  the  largest 
of  these  larger  grains  were  selected,  the  same  sort  of 
result  as  above  might  be  attained.  What,  however,  I 
chiefly  seek  for  is  a  Barley  of  a  hardy  description,  that 
might  stand  the  winter,  and  be  harvested  earlier  in  the 
ensuing  season.  Perhaps  some  of  your  ingenious  readers 
may  turn  this  hint  to  account. — il/.  B.  G. 

Bark  of  Tre'es. — Your  correspondent  *'Clericus,  V.," 
inquires  in  last  Chronicle  for  "  a  simple  means  of  pre- 
venting cows  from  gnawing  the  bark  of  trees."  I  have 
suffered  from  the  havoc  made  by  sheep  in  this  respect, 
and  have  found  a  preparation  of  soot  and  cowdung  a 
pretty  good  preventive,  the  soot  being  the  active  agent ; 
but  the  appearance  is  unsightly.  I  mean  to  try  a  strong 
infusion  of  Socotrine  Aloes  as  the  cheapest  bitter  I  know 
of,  and  free  from  the  objection  to  soot  on  the  score  of  its 
colour. — Anon. 

Late  Horse-hoeing. — This  is,  as  you  say,  an  important 
question.  We  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries,  Vines,  and  indeed  all  fruits,  should 
not  be  dug  about  at  all.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
the  seeming  contrariety  between  this  advice  and  yours 
about  Turnips  arises  thus  ? — In  the  case  of  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  Cabbages,  &c.,  where  a  large  system  of  leaves 
or  tubers  is  wanted,  the  frequent  and  late  digging  is 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  encourages  vigour  of  growth  in 
the  plant,  both  leaves  and  roots  ;  but  in  the  case  of  fruits 
you  must  check  the  growth  sometime  or  other,  or  the 
plant  would  not  blossom,  or,  at  least,  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  blooms. —  W.  C. 

Selection  of  Seed. — As  the  two  following  examples 
may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  by  impressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  being  very  careful  in  procuring 
seed  for  the  Turnip-crop,  I  will  transcribe  them  from  my 
note-book,  for  insertion  in  your  Paper.  Not  having 
quile  enough  Swede-seed  to  drill  the  whole  of  my  field, 
1  procured  a  small  quantity  from  a  country  seed-shop  to 
complete  the  job  ;  but  when  the  plants  began  to  come 
up  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  rows  where 
this  seed  was  used.  The  plants  were  not  only  several 
days  later  in  making  their  appearance,  hut  came  up  very 
irregulaily,  and  did  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  others.  The 
seed  drilled  in  the  rest  of  the  field  was  grown  last  year 
by  a  neighbour,  and  not  beaten  out  till  this  spring.  They 
were  both  drilled  the  same  day,  with  the  same  manure  ; 
thus  both  having  an  equal  chance.  Intending  to  sow  a 
field  that  had  been  pared  and  burnt,  with  common 
Turnips,  I  procured  my  seed  from  the  same  source  as 
the  unsuccessful  Swede  seed,  and  prepared  to  ^sow 
very  eariy.  Fortunately  for  me  the  season  was  so  dry 
that  although  the  ground  was  ploughed  it  was  impossible 
to  work  it  for  some  weeks.  la  the  meantime  a  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  harvested  some  Turnip-seed,  and 
I,  thinking  to  make  sure,  procured  some  which  I  mixed 
with  the  rest,  at  the  rate  of  l§lbs.  per  acre  of  new  seed 
to  21bs.  of  old.  I  sowed  five  acres  out  of  a  six  acre 
field  with  this  mixture,  and  the  plants  are  now  up  well 
and' regular,  but  not  at  all  too  th^ck  ;  in  short,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  age  of  the  seed  procured  from  the  shop,  though  it  is 
evident  it  did  not  vegetate  to  any  extent ;  and  had  I 
depended  entirely  upon  it,  the  crop  would  have  failed. 
The  remaining  acre  of  the  field  was  sown  with  SMbs.  of 
the  old  seed,  which  came  up  so  thick,  I  was  obliged  to 
harrow  in  some  new  seed.  My  reason  for  sowing  all  old 
seed  on  one  acre  was  to  have  an  acre  of  Tankards,  the 
new  being  the  White  Globe.  The  single  acre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  the  Turnip-plants  on  each  side 
are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. — Arthur  Hall^  The 
Civ-nij  Chepstow. 
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On  Sheil-fis/i  as  Manure — An  article  in  No.  29,  ex-  1 
tracted  from  the  Dumfries  Courier,  on  the  successful 
results  of  experiments  with  shell-fish  as  manure,  induces 
me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Muscles  and  star-fish  (five  fingers,  as  the  farmers  call  the 
latter)  have  long  been  an  established  manure  in  the 
neio-hbourhood  of  Faversham,  in  Kent.  In  a  little  work 
entitled  "  Practical  Chemistry  for  Farmers  and  Land- 
owners," published  a  few  years  ago,  I  adverted  to  this 
circumstance,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  residing  near  the  coast,  the 
advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  use  of 
these  as  manure,  and  the  benefit  they  would  at  the 
same  time  confer  on  the  community  from  the  em- 
ployment which  the  collection  of  them  would  afford  to 
that  haray  race  of  fishermen,  which  constitutes  the 
nursery  of  our  mercantile  and  national  Navy.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faversham,  the  muscles  and  star- 
fisli  are  procured  by  dredging,  and  furnish  bread 
to  the  free  dredgers,  who  were  nearly  deprived  of 
employment  by  tlie  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the 
oyster  grounds  bel:nging  to  the  Corporation,  on  which 
they  had  depended  for  their  subsistence.  Muscles  sell 
at  IGs.  the  waggon  load  ;  *' five  fingers"  at  somewhat 
more— I  think  2is.  The  farmers  consider  the  latter  the 
most  efficacious  manure  ;  the  reason  of  which  the  che- 
mist would  probably  find  in  the  greater  proportinn  of 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  their  hard  covenng.  1  have 
frequently  counted  between  12  and  20  waggon  loads  of 
one  or  the  other  leaving  Faversham  on  a  market  day. 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  of  our  coast  which  would  not 
furnish,  either  by  means  of  dredging,  or  by  means  of 
■beds  left  dry  ac  low  water,  a  valuable  source  of  employ- 
ment and  a  valuable  mine  of  manure,  which  would  restore 
a  portion  of  those  supplies  of  ammonia  and  the  phos- 
phates which  our  rivers  are  daily  bearing  from  oar 
sewers  into  the  sea.  In  the  same  manner  the  freshwater 
muscles,  the  auodons  and  unios  of  our  rivers,  together 
with  ihe  large  paludina,  (a  shell  somewhat  r.?senibhng  in 
appearance  the  periwinkle  or  pin-patch)  occasioually 
occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  the  attention  of 
those  experimenters  who  may  be  disposed  to  offer  the 
unemployed  population  of  the  neighbourhood  a  fair  price 
per  bushel  for  collecting  them.  That  small  fish  the 
stickleback  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  collected  in  large 
quantities  for  n  aiure  from  the  ditches  of  our  fens,  and 
1  can  see  no  reason  why  frogs  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  same  purpose.  They  might  be  easily  killed  by 
sprinkling  them  with  salt,  which  of  itself  is,  in  moderate 
quantities  a  valuable  manure.  We  should  thus,  like  the 
French,  est  Frogs,  though  not  es^ictly  in  the  same  form. 
But  t6  return  to  the  supplies  of  mnnure  which  ma.ine 
animals  are  cttpable  of  furnishing  : — The  river  Conway  in 
Wales  has  lung  been  celebrated  for  ils  pearls,  which  are 
even  enumerated  among  the  temptations  which  induced  the 
Roman  Invasion  of  our  isliiid.  Large  peails  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  Unio  margaiiCifera  of  the  fresh- 
water portion  of  the  river,  and  small  seed  pearls  are 
obtained  in  considerable  quantiiies  from  the  edible 
muscle  (?uytilus  edulis)  of  which  there  are  large  beds  at 
the  mouth  of  the  esiunry.  The  use  to  which  these  small 
pearls  are  applied,  and  the  channel  through  which  they 
are  disposed  of  in  London,  have  hitherto  remained  a 
secret,  and  the  secret  has  conferred  a  monopoly  of  the 
trafiic  on  parties  who  purchase  them  of  the  peasantry  by 
the  OQDce,  at  such  a  price  as  renders  the  work  of  collect- 
ing them  a  source  of  remunerative  labour,  not  only  to 
•women  and  children,  but  to  men.  The  muscles,  when 
collected,  are  boiled  in  large  caldrons  to  cause  the  open- 
ing of  the  shells,  and  the  mass  being  stirred  and  washed, 
the  pearls  «re  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
refuse  would  form  a  valuable  manure,  but  is,  or  at  least 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  left  in  large  heaps  on  the  shor^. 
Perhaps  this  article,  and  that  which  you  have  extracted 
from  the  Dumfries  Courier,  may  induce  some  of  your 
readers  residing  near  Conway,  to  make  trial  of  it  as 
manure.  On  stiff  soils,  the  shells  alone  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  some  degree,  though  perhaps  of  little  comjiara- 
tive  value  in  a  district  wliere  lime  is  so  easily  procured  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mixture  of  the  shells 
and  boiled  bodies  of  the  animals  would  he  highly 
efficacioDV.  While  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
commerce  from  the  importation  of  foreign  manures,  let 
us  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  those  supplies  vihich  lie 
uofaeeded  at  our  own  doors. — J.  Trimmer, 

Societies. 
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In  completion  of  our  last  week's  Report  of  the  South- 
ampton i'.J':(;ting  we  have  to  jjublish  the  following  cor- 
reclionof  Luuata  inourreportof  the  award  of  premiums 
for  Live  .Stock  : — 

Cattle  i>f  ihn  Chnnnitl  Utand  Brfed.— The  prize  of  10  sovc- 
rrifiis,  in  <  l3^»  2d,  for  ihc-  l)ef.t  bull  calvcU  Bincc  the  iHt  of 
January,  ltiI3,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  was  adjudged  tu  Mr. 
W,  AVoolcoci:,  ofSt.  Pctei'jiPari»li.ilaiit«,  (or  bin  I  year  SmontliH 
old  Jetiey  bull,  bred  Uy  Col,  Iji  Coiiltur,  of  Utile  Vuc,  Jcrhcy. 

Cottle  df  any  Jireedor  Cross.— 'V\ic  prize  of  IS  ttovcrciRtia,  in 
Glut  4th,  for  ihc  tjcat  in-calf  heifer,  not  fxcL'Cdin(j3yeanK)ld,^«iH 
fldjtulfred  to  hitt  Grace  llic  DiiIcl*  of  liuckintjliam,  fur  )il»  2  yearn 
JO  monthft  oM  long-horned  licifer. 

South  fjfiwnM. — ^The  second  prize  of  15  iovcrcIf?n8,  In  cI.ifiH  2tl, 
WM  a'-jwini-l  to  Mr.  Oraniliam,  of  Stoncliam,  near  Lcwci,  for  liln 
2a  moijth-i  o.d  Kouth  Down  rani,  bred  by  himself. 

LtmK-who'led  Hh'ep. — The  second  prize  of  \'>  novcrclfinB,  In 
aa»»  2d.  V,  '%  :i']jii.lKcd  to  Mr.  V..  Smith,  <jf  Chnrlbiirv,  near  Kn- 
itoRc,  <)x<,u,  lor  h}«  52  months  old  Oxfordnhire  ram,  bred  by 
Iilmsclf. 

l'iKM.—'l'\in  (tftcond  prize  of  i  ■overcl(jn«,  for  the  «<;ron(I  bcdt 
boar  of  a  amfill  breed,  In  Claaii  2nd,  was  nrljuflgtd  to  Mr,  T.  M, 
Ooodlake.  of  Wadlty  Hounc,  near  Farrin^^doii,  for  hl»  I  year  2 
months  old  Ijoar,  of  the  Wadlcy  breed,  brc-d  by  Iilmjieir. 

We  have  bIbo  to  make  the  following  Aduknda  with 
reference  to  this  Bcctioo  of  our  report : — 


EXTRA  Stock. 
Ben5(j,— The  Judges  awarded  yi.  to  Mr.  Michael  Goodall,  of 
Evelith  Manor,  near  Shiffnall,  for  his  5  years  1  month  old  cow 
of  the  Indian  and  French  crass  breed.  Also,  2/.  to  Mr.  (ieorge 
Drake,  of  Manor  Farm,  East  Tytherley.  for  his  10  months  old 
pure  Hereford  hall  calf.  Also,  1/.  to  Mr.  G.  Drake,  for  bis  6 
months  3  days  old  cow-calf. 

Long.wooUed  Sheep.— The  Judges  awarded  10^.  to  Mr.  C. 
LarEC,  of  Broadwell,  Eurford,  Oxon,  for  his  4  years  4  months 
old  new  Oxfordshire  ewe. 

Sfiort-woolled  Sheep.— The  Judges  awarded  41.  to  Mr.  T.  B. 
Northeast,  of  Tedworth,  Marlborough,  Wilts,  f.ir  his  3  years  5 
months  old  Soutlidowii  ram.  Also,  '2/.  to  Mr.  T.  8.  Northeast, 
for  his  3  years  5  mnnths  old  Southdown  ram.  Also,  4l.  to  Mr. 
W.  Sainsbury,  for  his  3  years  7  months  old  Southdown  ram. 

Pi-rs. — The  Judges  awarded  2/.  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Markshall, 
for  bis  8  months  old  improved  Essex  boar.  Also,  21.  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  for  his  7  months  old  imiiroved  Essex  boar.  Also,  \l.  to 
Mr,  W.  J.  Calhoun,  of  Binderton,  Ctiichesrer,  for  his  10  months 
old  Sussex  sow.  Also,  3/.  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  for  his  g  montns  old 
improved  Essex  sow. 

Horses.— The  Judges  awarded  5?.  to  Mr.  R.  Curtis,  of  Basing- 
stoke, for  his  4  years  2  months  O'd  Stallion.  Also,  5l.  to  Mr. 
John  Thomas  Giasspool,  of  Southampton,  for  his  2  years  3 
months  old  three-parts  bred  mare. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
officiated  as  judges  of  the  stock  : — ■ 

The  judges  of  the  Short-Ziorns  were  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  of 
Keillor,  near  Angus. ;  Mr.  W.  Torr,  of  Riby,  near  Caistor;  Mr. 
Charles  Stokes,  of  Ivingston,  near  Kcgworth. 

Of  the  Hcre/ords— The  Rev.  J.  Smythies,  of  Gray  Friars,  Col- 
chester; Mr.  James  Peake,  of  Hauwood,  near  Ross;  Mr.  J. 
Ashdown,  of  Uijpington,  Shrewsbury. 

Of  the  Derons—Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre,  near  S  waff  ham  ; 
Mr.  J.  Druce.  of  Ensham,  near  Oxford;  Mr.  E.  Fratiklin,  of 
Ascot,  near  Benson,  Oxon. 

Of  the  Channel  Islands  Brec-d— Mr.  W.  R.  Browne,  of 
Davenport-street,  Bayswater ;  Mr.  J.  Claydcn,  of  Littlebury, 
Saffron  W'alden;  Mr.  M.  Gibant,  of  Main  Land,  St,  Lawrence, 
Jersey. 

Of  the  Cross  Breeda—Mr.  J.  Hall,  of  Wiseton  Bawtry  ;  Mr.  N. 
Smith,  ofMartlcy,  Worcestershire;  Mr.  H.  Palfrey,  ot  Upton- 
OD-Severn. 

Of  the  Leicesters— Mr.  T.  Metcalf,  Harleston,  near  Northamp- 
ton ;  Mr.  H.Bateman,  Asthally,  Witney,  Oxou ;  Major  Brown, 
Welbonrne,  Grantham. 

Of  the  Southdnwiis~Mr.  T.  Weall.  of  Woodcot  Lodge,  Croy- 
don ;  Mr.  R.  Emery,  of  Harston  Place,  Storrington;  the  Hon. 
W.  Gas:?,  of  Westbury.  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Of  lli'i  Longu-otjis— Mr.  W.  Gillett,  of  South  Leigh,  Witn?y  ; 
Mr.  J.  Elliott,  of  Chapel,  Brampton;  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  of 
Oakley,  near  Bedford. 

OftheShorficools~Mr.  J.  Chapman,  29,  Pa^k-Rtrce^,  Dorset 
Square ;  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Hintoo,  Abingdon  ;  Mr.  T.  Morris,  of 
Ranscombe,  Lewes. 

Of  P/fs— Mr.  John  Farncomb.  of  5,  Patriot-place,  Brighton  ; 
Mr.  Jesse  K-^^mp.  of  Uttcrby  Grove,  Louth;  Mr.  R.  J.  Wiley,  of 
Hornby,  near  Catterick. 

Oflh'-  Horses— Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  of  Truro,  Cornwall ;  Mr. 
Charles  Bowman,  of  Greatford,  Bourne  ;  Mr.  William  Day,  of 
Ensham,  near  Oxford. 

On  Friday  at  noon,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  took  place  at  the  Victoria  Archery- 
rooms.  Earl  Spencer  took  the  chair.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Southampton,  for  the  readiness  which  they  had  shown 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Societjs  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  further  its  objects — also  to  Mr.  Gater,  upon 
whose  land  the  light  implements  had  been  tried,  for  the 
exertion  he  had  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  light 
land  ;  and  to  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Ealing  Farm,  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  heavy  implements  were  tried.  The 
Marquess  of  Downshlre  theu  rose  to  propose  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Earl  Spencer  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  presided  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  during  the  whole  of  his  presidency.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  great  prosperity  which  the  Society 
had  attained  was  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  great 
interest  evinced  in  its  proceedings  by  the  noble  Earl,  the 
zeal  he  had  exhibited  in  carrying  out  its  objects,  and  the 
great  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  which  he 
had  put  himself  in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  proceedings. 
Sir  R.  Price  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  Earl  Spencer  said  that  it  had  most  un- 
doubtedly been  his  earnest  wish  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He 
must  be  allowed  the  expression  of  his  gratification  that 
the  Society  in  general,  and  this  annual  meeting  in  parti- 
cular, had  been  so  successful. — The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  then  presented  to  the  late  Mayor  of  Southampton 
and  to  the  Chairman  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South 
Western  Railway  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  in 
bringing  the  cattle  to  the  Show,  and  for  the  liberality 
they  had  evinced  in  reducing  their  charges  to  meet  the 
occasion.     The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


on  the  sides  of  the  chalk  hills,  as  well  as  the  dirt  front 
the  roads,  is  then  thick  and  good  ;  and  this  remark  as 
to  the  superior  riches  of  the  Hood-waters  is  one  that  is- 
commonly  made  in  Berkshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  The  length  of  the  autumnal  watering  cannot 
be  precisely  stated,  as  much  depends  upon  situation  and 
circumstances  ;  but  if  water  can  be  commanded  in  abun- 
dance, the  custom  is  to  give  meadows  '  a  thorough  good 
soaking  at  first,'  perhaps  for  a  fortniglit  or  three  weeks, 
with  an  intermission  of  two  or  three  days  during  that 
period,  and  continue  for  the  space  of  two  fortnights, 
allowing  an  interval  of  a  week  between  them.  The  works- 
are  then  made  as  dry  as  possible  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  Grass.  This  first  soaking  is  to  make  the  land 
sink  and  pitch  close  together— a  circumstance  of  great 
consequence,  not  only  to  the  quantity,  but  to  the  quality 
of  the  Grass,  and  particularly  to  encourage  the  shooting 
of  new  roots,  which  the  Grass  is  continually  forming  to 
support  the  forced  growth  above. 

'*  While  the  Grass  grows  freely,  a  fresh  watering  is  not 
wanted ;  but  as  soon  as  it  flags,  the  water  muat  be  re- 
peated for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  always  keeping  this  fun- 
damental rule  in  view — '  to  make  the  meadows  as  dry 
as  possible  after  every  watering,  and  to  take  off"  ihe  water 
the  moment  any  scum  appears  upon  the  land,  which, 
shows  that  it  has  already  had  water  enough.' 

"  Some  meadows  that  will  require-  the  water  for  three 
weeks  in  October,  and  the  two  following  months,  will 
not  perhaps  bear  it  a  week  in  February  or  March,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  two  days  in  April  and  May. 

"  In  the  catch-meadows,  which  are  watered  by  springs, 
the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  works  of  them  very  dry 
between  tiie  intervals  of  watering;  and  as  such  situations- 
are  seldom  affected  by  floods,  and  generally  have  too  little 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  make  tlie  most  of  the  water  by 
catching  and  rousing  it  as  often  as  possible  ;  and  as  the' 
upper  works  of  every  pitch  will  be  liable  to  get  more 
water  than  those  lower  down,  a  longer  time  should  be 
given  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  make  them  as  equal  as  pos- 
silde." — [Danies's  Agriculture  of  JFHtshir:,  p.  125 — 7.)' 
"■In  Berkshire  they  tiratflood  their  water-meadows  about. 
Michaelmas  ;  these  are  situated  principally  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Kennet.  The  first  flooding  they  deem  the  richest 
in  quality  ;  this  they  keep  on  the  land  for  about  four 
days,  then  they  dry  it  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  the 
water  is  let  on  for  three  or  four  days  more.  Those 
meadows  which  are  the  most  readily  dried  are  the  most 
productive.  There  are  none  more  so  in  fact  than  those 
which  have  a  porous,  gravelly,  or  broken  flint  bottom, 
from  which  the  flood-water  readily  escapes,  almost  with- 
out drains.  They  begin  to  feed  their  meadows  with 
sheep  about  the  Gth  of  April,  and  continue  feeding  till 
about  the  2lst  of  May,  when  the  meadows  are  again., 
flooded  for  a  crop  of  Hay ;  the  land  is  then  flooded  and 
dried  alternately  for  three  days  until  Hay-time. 

"  Tlie  land  in  Wiltshire,  under  this  kind  of  manage- 
ment, has  been  computed,  and  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy,  to  be  between  15,000  and  20,000  acres„ 
Some  considerable  additions,  however,  have  been  made 
to  the  water-meadows  of  the  district  since  this  calcula- 
tion was  made.  [Davis's  )Vilis.,  p.  122,)  About  the 
same  number  of  acres  are  formed  into  water-meadows  m 
Berkshire,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  Hampshire." 


IRebictos. 

Annual  Register  of  Agricultural  Implements,   Souih- 
ampioH,    1814.       By    Cuthbert   W.    Johnson,    Esq., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  Jabez  Hare.     James   Ridgway,  Pic- 
cadilly. 
The  annual  appearance  of  this  work  is  very  useful,  as 
showing  the  progress  made   in  English  agricultural  me- 
chanics.    Most  of  the  tliflerent  implements   mentioned 
in  it  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  as  well  as  by  description. 
In  the  present  case  the  work — a  Guide  to  the  South- 
ampton   Meeting — contains   an  interesting    description, 
geological,   agricultural,   and  historical,  of  the  country 
between  London  and  Southampton. 

From  this  we  extract  the  following,  descriptive  of  the 
Wiltrtliire  mode  of  managing  water  meadows  :^ 

"  In  the  autumn,  the  after  Criiss  in  eaten  olTquitc 
bare,  wh(;n  the  mutuiger  of  the  mmid  (provinciatly,  the 
drowncr)  begins  to  clean  out  the  muin  drain,  and  *  right 
up  the  works  ;'  that  is,  to  make  good  all  the  carriages 
and  drains  which  the  cattle  have  trodden  in,  so  as  (o 
have  one  tier  or  pitch  of  work  ready  for  drowning.  This 
is  immcdiutfdy  put  under  water,  while  tlie  drowner  in 
preparing  the  next  pitch. 

"  In  the  flowing  meadows  thin  ought  to  be  done,  if 
poHfliblc,  curly  cnougli  in  the  autumn  to  have  the  whole 
rncadow  ready  tocuUjh  tlie  first  floodw  after  Michaelmas. 
The  water  then  being  the  firbt  vanhing  of  the  arable  lands 


Eliscellaneous. 

Sheep  Salve. — Having  left  the  south  country,  I  came 
to  Fife,  and  got  employment  on  the  farm  of  Ballo,  on 
the  Lomond  Hills.  At  that  place,  power  was  given  me 
to  manage  the  sheep  entirely  after  my  own  fashion,  and 
after  much  thought  on  the  subject,  and  seeing  so  much 
harm  done  by  the  usual  salves,  I  set  myself  to  consider' 
what  were  the  real  ^objects  to  be  gained  by  salving.  I' 
considered  they  were  twofold  ;  first,  the  destruction  of" 
vermin,  and,  second,  the  growth  of  wool  of  superior 
quality.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  innocent  the 
substances  used,  so  much  the  better  will  it  be  for  the- 
sheep  as  well  as  the  wool ;  for,  in  looking  at  the  compo- 
sitioa  of  the  usual  salves,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tar, 
the  turpentine,  the  juice  of  tobacco,  and  arsenic,  are  all 
merely  calculated  to  kill  vermin,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
beneficial  to  wool,  but  rather  detrimental  ;  while  the 
absorption  of  a  portion  of  any  of  them  through  the  pores- 
of  the  skin  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  animal  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  quantity  absorbed.  Butter,  therefore,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  article  that  could  benefit  the  wool^- 
and  at  the  same  time  not  hurt  the  sheep.  1  then  con- 
sidered that  possibly  oil  of  the  cheapest  sort,  and  used 
by  itaelf,  would  serve  the  intended  purposes  ;  but  as  oil 
runs  off  too  easily  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  even  by 
that  of  the  sheep  themselves,  it  occurred  to  me  to  mix  il; 
with  a  portion  of  tallow,  which,  while  it  is  very  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  would  tend  to  harden  the  salve,  so  as 
to  retain  it,  and  I  wished  to  prove  this  by  experiment* 
I  felt  assured  that  I  would  get  superior  wool,  and  I 
hoped  and  trusted  that  it  wouhl  also  prevent  vermin  on 
the  sheep  ;  but  feeling  some  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
leaving  tho  tnr  entirely  out,  I  mixed  u  portion  amongst 
the  oil  and  tallow  in  my  first  experiment.  I  mixed 
equal  portions  of  tallow  and  train  oil,  weighing  together 
'I2lbfi.,  with  a  pints  (IG  quarts)  of  tar,  for  100  hogs. 
I  then  smeared  400  with  that  sort  of  salve,  and  it  proved 
much  better  in  its  results  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  and  tho 
vermin  were  also  kept  away.  The  wool-stapler  aaid  ho 
had  never  had  a  clip  come  through  his  hands  equal  to  it. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  next  year  left  out  the  tar 
entirely,  and  smeared  400  hogs  with  tallow  and  oil 
alone,  in  the  proportions  given  above  ;  and  1  found  tliat 
I  had  a  utill  hirgcr  growth  of  wool,  and  of  superior 
quulity,  so  much  bo,  that  it  reulitied  in  the  market  soaiB 
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shillings  per  8tone  more  than  any  wool  cured  by  salves 
containing  tar — at  tlie  same  time  the  advantage  to  the 
sheep  was  most  decidedly  apparent.  From  these  results 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  oil  and  tallow  form 
the  best  salve  for  sheep  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
tried  ;  and  that,  if  the  sheep-farmers  of  Scotland  wouM 
use  that  salve  alone,  they  would  find  their  advantage  in 
obtaining — Isf,  about  a  tliird  more  money  for  their  wool, 
on  account  of  its  superior  quality  and  purity  ;  and,  2d,  an 
improved  condition  of  their  sheep.  But  as  long  custom 
renders  people  unwilling  to  leave  off  old  habits,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  the  change, 
and  particularly  as  to  refraining  from  the  use  of  tar, 
which  was  long  the  only  substance  used.  For  this 
reason  I  would  recommend  farmers  to  try  the  oil  and 
-tallow  mixed  with  a  portion  of  tar,  to  begin  witli,  and 
afterwards  to  dispense  with  it  by  gradual  decrease  ;  or  to 
try  the  oil  and  tallow  on  a  few  sheep  only,  and  compare 
these  carefully  with  other  sheep  under  the  usual  treat- 
ment, and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  being  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  oil  and  tallow,  both  in  regard  to  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  profit. — Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Hiffhland  Society. 

Manufacture  of  Butler. — From  the  account  of  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Trail,  contained  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  are  derived 
the  following  results  : — '*  1.  That  the  addition  of  some 
cold  water  facilitates  the  process,  or  the  separation  of 
butter,  especially  when  the  cream  is  thick  and  the  weather 

hot 2.  That  cream  alone  is  more  easily  churned  than 

a  mixture  of  cream  and  milk.— 3.  That  butter  produced 
from  sweet  cream  has  the  finest  flavour  when  fresh,  and 
appears  to  keep  longest  without  acquiring  rancidity  ;  but 
the  buttermilk  so  obtained  is  poor,  and  small  in  quantity. 
— 4.  That  the  scalding  of  the  cream,  according  to  the 
Devonshire  methodj  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  butter, 
which,  if  intended  for  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate  and  readily  saleable ;  but  if  intended  to  be  salted, 
is  most  liable  to  acquire,  by  keeping,  a  rancid  flavour. 
The  process  of  scalding  is  troublesome,  and  the  milk  after 
the  removal  of  the  cream  is  poor,  and  often  would  be  un- 
saleable, from  the  taste  it  has  acquired  from  the  heating. 
— 5.  That  chui'ning  the  milk  and  cream  together,  after 
they  have  become  slightly  acid,  seems  to  be  the  most 
economical  process,  on  the  whole,  because  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  butter,  and  the  buttermilk  of 
good  quality. — 6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a  sound 
state  appears  to  depend  on  its  being  obtained  as  free  from 
uncombined  albumen  or  casein  and  water  as  it  can  be, 
by  means  of  washing  and  working  the  butter  when  taken 
from  the  churn." — Report  of  Commissioners  of  Patents, 

u.  s. 

Rent-day. — To  those  agents  who,  by  good  fortune, 
acquire  the  management  of  estates,  and  who  have  no 
experience  but  what  they  borrow  from  their  friends,  the 
author  begs  them  to  get  practical  men  to  set  out  and 
superintend  the  work,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
times,  assist  the  tenant  in  doing  that  which  he  cannot  do 
himself,  and,  by  so  doing,  enable  him  to  procure  his  rent 
at  the  time  it  becomes  due,  instead  of  whipping  him  up 
and  threatening  him  with  distress  the  moment  he  got  into 
arrears,  and  thus  meet  him  with  a  face  all  smiles  and 
thankfulness,  instead  of  one  as  long  as  a  fiddle,  and 
grievances  to  recount  sufficient  to  fill  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper.  There  is  no  class  of  men  upon  earth  so  grateful 
as  the  British  farmer.  I  do  not  mean  the  gentleman 
farmer,  but  the  man  who  gets  bis  living  for  himself  and 
family  from  his  farm,  and  whose  all  is  invested  in  it; 
and  there  is  no  man  whose  heart  is  so  light  and  happy 
as  the  farmer,  who,  with  his  half-year's  rent  in  his  pocket, 
can  meet  his  landlord,  or  the  agent  of  his  landlord,  with 
a  smihng  face,  pay  his  rent,  enjoy  his  dinner  and  a  pipe 
afterwards,  and  then  return  home  with  the  pleasing 
reflection  to  his  family  that  he  met  his  landlord,  and  that 
he  behaved  kindly  to  him,  and  promised  him  various 
things  which  required  doing  upon  his  farm.  It  is  this 
class  of  farmers,  too,  who  want  assisting,  as,  when  the 
harvest  is  over,  he  has  to  begin  to  sell  his  spring  Corn  to 
pay  his  servants'  wages,  his  Wheat,  part  to  pay  his 
Michaelmas  rent,  and  before  Lady-day  his  stock-yard  is 
cleared.  Great  rises  in  the  market  he  never  can  reap  the 
benefit  of,  because  he  cannot  keep  a  Wheat-stack  to  look 
at;  it  is  only  the  gentleman  farmer  who  can  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  sudden  advance  of  the  market.  The 
system,  too,  of  giving  back  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  instances  20  per  cent.,  is  bad  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  practice — it  gives  the  landlord  a  fictitious  rental, 
and  returns  to  the  tenant  a  sum  of  money  in  bad  times 
■whichhe  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  upon  his  land,  but  uses 
for  other  purposes.  —  TItitchinso7i  on  the  Practical 
Drainage  of  Land. 

The  CuHivaiion  of  Rape. — The  value  of  Rape  for 
spring  food  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents  and  yourself.  You  have  on  several  occa- 
sions recommended  the  mode  of  raising  the  Rape-plants 
in  a  seed-bed,  to  be  transplanted  when  Flax  or  Corn  is 
removed  ;  and  you  seem  to  doubt  the  success  of  sowing 
the  seed  after  these  crops  are  taken  from  the  ground.  I 
have  for  several  years  sown  Rape  on  my  Flax  ground, 
broadcast,  with  perfect  success.  I  would  recommend 
sowing  if-,  at  three  times  :  the  first  as  early  as  possible, 
which  this  year  may  probably  be  about  the  1st  August ; 
the  second  about  the  middle  of  August ;  and  the  third  on 
the  1st  September.  Rape  sown  on  the  1st  August  will, 
in  an  ordinary  season,  give  a  good  cutting  very  early  in 
April;  and  that  sown  1st  September  will  last  till  the 
Clover  is  ready  for  cutting.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  Rape  may  be  sown  with  Spring  Vetches  in  May  and 
June,  in  order  to  succeed  the  second  cutting  of  Clover.  A 
portion  of  the  Flaxground  may  be  sown  late  in  September 


with  Winter  Vetches,  and  another  portion  in  February 
with  Spring  Vetches.  These  will  cnme  into  use  a  full 
crop  between  the  first  aud  second  cuttings  of  Clover,  and 
may  be  succeeded  with  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips, 
which  may  be  supplied  in  the  best  manner  by  thinning 
the  sown  Swedes  to  6  inches  at  first,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  strong,  removing  the  alternate  ones  for  trans- 
planting. The  ground  on  which  Flax  has  grown  is  the 
best  adapted  for  the  treatment  described,  the  Flax  crop 
being  the  first  taken  from  the  ground.  Two  full  crops 
of  green  food  are  thus  secured  in  the  same  season. 
Manure  must  be  given  to  the  Rape  and  transplanted 
Turnips;  but  if  the  house-feeding  system  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent,  there  wilt  be  no  scarcity  of  manure 
for  every  purpose ;  and  it  is  good  economy  to  get  the 
manure  into  the  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
collected.  Rape  and  Vetches  are  essential  to  a  complete 
system  of  house-feeding;  they  fill  up  the  intervals  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  when  Turnips  and  Clover 
cannot  be  commanded.  Cabbages,  to  a  moderate  extent, 
are  also  most  useful.  By  planting  early  and  late  Cab- 
bages in  early  spring  alternately,  the  early  kinds  are 
brought  forward  for  use  in  July  and  August  ;  and  the 
late,  then  standing  at  wide  distances,  have  room  to  com- 
plete their  growth  by  October  and  November.— t/.^.,  in 
the  Dublin  Farmers''  Gazette. 


N'otices  to  Correspondents. 

Barley.— Ybue?/^  Co.— Your  specimen  (it  arrived  in  a  mutilated 

state}  is  a  long  ear  of  six-rowed  Barley.    The  grain  appears  fine 

and  plump. 

Books.—/.   R.  Pearsyn.— Sinclair's  "Hortus   Gramineus  "Wo- 

burnensis." 
Camblina  sativa. — E.  'B.— Mr.  Sproule's  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  Flax  may  be  safely  followed  in  most  particulars, 
■with  reference  to  this  plant.  See  former*  Numbers  of  the 
Gazette.  Further  information  hereafter. 
Coltsfoot. — T.  R,  Avery.— Yomx  note  of  July  23  is  the  only  one 
we  have  received  from  you.  The  best  way  to  rid  the  land  of 
Coltsfoot  is  perseverance  in  pulling  the  flowers  in  spring,  and 
the  leaves  with  as  much  root  as  possible  whenever  they  appear. 

Early  Spring  Crops.—/.  Rosetta. — You  may  have  Cabbages 
early  in  April,  by  sowing  the  seed  of  an  early  sort  in  beds  now, 
and  transplanting  at  the  right  time.  And  if  you  sow  Vetches 
in  September,  on  good  soil,  you  may  expect  to  be  able  to  cut 
them  early  in  May. 

Failure  of  Crops. — Leicestershire  Farmer. — The  only  chance 
of  a  remedy  for  your  case,  so  far  as  we  know,  lies  in  sowing  late 
Turnips  ;  and  in  sowing  early  Cabbage,  to  transplant  in  October 
for  use  in  April. 

Fixation  OP  AMjUOni  A. — S.Newington. — Burnt  gypsum  contains 
about  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  certainty  of 
its  operatiou  would  induce  us  to  prefer  the  latter,  though  at 
greater  expense.  Unquestionably,  it  is  advisable  to  convert  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  sulphate,  or  some  other  fixed  form  of 
amnioniacal  salt.  The  difference  in  price  between  sulphate  and 
ciirbonate  of  ammonia  arises  from  the  mode  of  their  manu- 
facture. The  former  is  prepared  from  gas  water,  most  of  which 
used  to  be  wasted  as  useless. 

Gas-lime.— /«cfr  ^pratf. — If  youfirst  expose  it  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  air,  it  may  he  beneficially  mixed  with  manure. 

Gypsum. — W.  '!'.  B. — Tiiis  manure  may  be  adulterated  with  lime. 
Purchase  only  from  a  respectable  dealer.  The  application  of 
more  than  is  necessary  to  fix  ammonia  is  not  injurious,  and  may 
be  beneficial.  Gypsum  is  sold  in  powder ;  if  you  obtain  it  in  the 
solid  form,  it  may  be  pulverised  by  burning. 

Manures.— Z,.  0. — The  manure  from  the  tan-yard,  which  you 
describe,  is  probably  superior  per  bulk  to  ordinary  farm-yard 
manure.  Old  ashes  in  night-soil  dilute  it,  aud  so  far  injure  it; 
but  they  are  not  injurious  in  themselves. 

Potash. — CoTistani  Reader. — This  alkali  can  be  applied  to  land 
as  nitrate.  Apply  1  cwt.  of  saltpetre,  which  is  nitrate  of  potaeh, 
per  acre. 

Potatoes.— Pe^^o. — Your  abundant  haulm  justifies  your  antici- 
pation of  a  good  crop.  Do  not  roll  the  plant  down — we  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.    Try  the  effect  of  pulling  the  blossoms. 

Small  Farms. — An  hiquirer. — We  cannot  learn  that  any  ques- 
tion has  been  received  from  you  on  this'  subject.  We  heartily 
•wish  that  Cobbett's  perspicuity  could  be  transferred  to  all  writers 
on  rural  affairs.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  There  are  few 
men  who  are  very  clear-headed,  and  no  education  will  render 
persons  perspicuous  whose  ideas  are  perplexed. 

Tankard  Swede.— .4  iieadfj-.— There  is  a  variety  of  this  form; 
apply  to  your  seedsman. 

Turnip  Cutter. — W.  C. — An  implement  of  this  class  was  ex- 
hibited at  Southampton  by  Mr.  Philipps,  of  Bristol,  having  a 
cross-cutting  apparatus,  reducing  the  finger-shaped  pieces  in 
which  the  Turnip  is  delivered  to  a  uniform  length  of  about 
1^-  inch.  All  roots  are  the  better  of  being  washed,  whatever 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  given  as  food.  Youi  other 
questions  next  week. 

Wireworm.— Fudg'C— Now  that  they  are  actually  at  work  on 
your  Swedes,  we  know  of  no  help  for  you. 

MrscELLANEOus. — Claudiocesti'iensis. — We  do  not  know  Mr. 
Smith's  address,  but  a  letter  to  him  at  Deanston  would  probably 
be  forwarded. 

*;f  *  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  3.— In  consequence  of  the  late 
favourable  weather,  the  supplies  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  Pine-apples  of  good  quality  are  brought,  and, 
among  them  are  some  good  Providences,  Queens,  and  Mont- 
serrats.  Some  fine-looking  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  Grapes  are  to  be  met  with,  which  are  offered  at  nearly 
the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not 
so  large  as  we  have  seen  them  ;  and  Apricots,  although  abun- 
dant, are  very  small.  Orleans,  Green  Gages,  and  other  kinds 
cfPlums,  are  becoming  moreabuudant;  but  Strawberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gocseherriesj  and  Dessert  Cherries,  are  getting  scarcer, 
particularly  the  former ;  Cherrius  for  preserving  are  plentiful. 
Of  Pears,  some  good  specimens  of  Jargonelle  may  be  met  with. 
The  supply  of  Apples  is  good,  and  they  are  of  larger  size  than 
they  were  last  week;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Junealing  and  a 
few  Hawthorndeans.  Abundance  of  good  loreign  Melons  are 
in  the  market;  but  good  English-grown  varieties  are  scarce.  A 
few  Figs  have  been  offered  during  the  ^veek  at  from -irf.  to  6d. 
each.  There  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  Vegetables 
since  our  last  Report.  The  late  showers  have  favoured  the 
growth  of  Peas,  which  continue  to  be  well  supplied,  although 
not  so  abundantly  as  a  few  weeks  back.  Cauliflowers  are  fine, 
but  they  are  becominu  scarcer.  Potatoes  and  Carrots  are  cleaa 
and  good;  French  Beans  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and 
Celery  is  good  for  this  early  period  otthe  season.  Saladingand 
Herbs  of  every  kind  are  abundant.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Combretum  purpureum,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Bignonia  venusta, 
Alstroemeria  pelfgrina,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
niums, Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Gardenias,  Roses,  and  a  few  Ca- 
mellias. 

FRUITS. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  29.— Per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Best  Downs  fit  HaU'-hTcda 

Best  Long-wools     -        -  3  6 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3  2 

Lambs               -        -        -  4  0 


Best  Scots,  Herefords.&c  3b  8  to  la  0 

Best  Short  Horns  -34"" 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2  10 

Calves       -        -        -        .3842     Lambs  -        -        -    4    0      4  10 

PigB  -        -        -        -    3    0      3    8 

Beasts,  2858;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  37,330;  Calves,  188;  Plga,  313. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  Js  lar/ie,  and  the  trade  very  heavy ;  on  the 
whole,  prices  are  lower  ;  is  for  the  best  Scots,  &c.,  is  quice  an  extreme  quo- 
tation, not  beinp  generally  realised  ;  many  of  the  best  Short-horns,  also,  are 
sold  under  3a  8d,  and  middling  qualities  are  very  heavy  on  hand— several 
remain  unsold.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  larger  than  we  have  knoivn  for  a 
long  period,  and,  considering  the  quantity,  the  prices,  although  lo>ver,  are 
better  than  could  be  expected,  showing  a  disposition  to  improvement,  should 
the  supply  at  aU  decrease,  which  is  highly  probable.  Lamb  is  a  shade 
lower ;  still,  there  are  many  buyers  for  the  best  qualities,  which  suffer  but  a 
small  reduction.  Calves  are  rather  shorter,  and  a  Utile  better  trade. 
Fridav,  Aug.  2. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  fresh  Beasts,  which,  with  those  left  from  last 
Monday,  cauae  a  large  market.  Trade  is  heavy,  though  we  cannot  quote 
prices  any  lower— indeed,  the  trade  having  been  pretty  good  in  the  dead 
market  bince  Monday,  has  caused  a  good  attendance  of  buyers.  The  supply, 
also,  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  is  pretty  good,  but  there  is  a  good  di^mand,  and 
everythioj:  rr.akes  fully  2d  per  8  lbs  moie  than  on  Monday.  Veal_  is  rather 
better  trade,  there  beinii  several  lens  than  last  week.  Pork  has  also  improved, 
the  weather  having  been  during  the  week  favourable  for  the  sale  of  this 
article. 

Beaata,  907:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,330;  Calves,  ■IM;  Pigs,  270. 

41.  West  Smithfieia. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  djto  Ca 
Hothouse  Grapes,  perlb.,  2i  to  C« 
Melons,  each,  2*  to  £w 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  as  to  10a 
Apples,  Dess,,  per  hush-,  2s  Cd  to  la 6d 

—  Kitchen,  2*  Bd  to  4s 
Pears.  Dess.,  per  half-sv.,  2f  Gd  to  5a 
Cherries,  ^Vall,  per  lb.,  1(  6d  to  2t  6d 

. —        Standards,  per  doz  ,  \a  to 3s 

—  Worello,  per  hf.-sv.,  -U  to  ba 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  2s  6J  to  6> 

—  White,  per  sieve,  4s  to  5s  6d 

—  Black,  per  bv-,  Ss  Gd  to  Ga 

VEGETABLES, 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Zd  to  Js 
CaulJhowers,  per  doz.,  3s  to  Oa 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-aieve,Gi/  to  Od 
Artichokes,  per  doz..  Is  to  Sjt 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-av..  Is  6d  to  3s 
Potatoes,  New,  per  cwt ,  4»  fld  to  Os  Cti 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d  to  lOd 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2a  to  3s  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
New  Carrots,  4<i  to  !)d 
Basil,  per  bunch.  Ad  to  Gd 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  to  8s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Gd 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  bd  to  Sd 

—  R-idge,  each,  3d  to  5d 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz-,  Hd  to  2» 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  2s  to  Ss 


Plums,  per  half-sieve,  2s  Gdto  6* 
Strawberries,  per  gallon.  Is  Gd  to  2j 
Gooseberries,  per  hf-sieve.  Is  Gd  to  4s 
Walnuts,  pickl.,  perbsh.,  4s6d  to  &s  Gd 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  3s 

—  perlOO,  5s  to  14s 

—  bitter,  per  100,  8s  to  14* 
Lemons,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2s 

— -        per  100,  as  to  lis 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Alraunda,  perlb.,  2s  6J 
NuLs,  Barcelona,  22s 
Cob, 14s 


Leeks, per  bun.;  Sd  to4d 
Chilis,  per  doz..  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb,,  Gd  to  Bd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  7d 

—        large,  per  bushel.  Is  to  3f 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  Gd 

■ —        Green,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  4d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  Is  Gd 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Is  to  laGd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s  to  3s  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Watercress,  p.  12  am,  bun.  Sd  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  hf.-aieve.  Is  to  la  6d 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  3(1  to  4d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  toid 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  Id  to  Gd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Aug.  2. 
Prime  Upland  Hay  DOs  to  loOs  ,  Clover    -    100s  to  1208  [  Straw     -    24s  to  303 
Inferior        „  80  90  „      New    85        105    1 

New  Hay    „  80  86   '  John  Coopbb,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Aug.  1. 

Superior  Old  Hay       95s  to  105s  I  Superior  Clover!  158  to  120s  [ 

Interior  -  86         fl3      Interior        „     lOO        106      Straw28s  to  31b 

New  Hay  -  81         S7    1  New  Clover        95        105    | 

Josh  a  A.  Bake  a.  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Aug.  2. 
Old  Hay  -        S4s  to    SOs .  Old  Clover       1203       130s  I  Straw      2-18  to  32b 

Fine    ,.  .        92        108      New  Clover       95        110  1 

New  Hay  -        75  84  ' 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Aug.  2, 
Gun  English  Wool  Market  continues  active-    The  demand  for  neatly  all 
descriptions  is  good,  and  prices  have  slightly  advanced. 

perlb.  t  perlb. 

Long -wooled  Wethers       Is  Odto  Is  Id      Southdown  HoggJtU        la  Id  to  Is  3d 
Do.  Hoggitis     11        1    3i     lienl  Fleeces  11        1   =i 

Southdown  Fleeces         10        111  Jauss  Fbiuun^  Wool  Broker. 


HOPS,  Fhidat,  Aug:.  2. 
The  accounts)  are    daily  getting  worse,  ani   the  duty  is  to-day  at  140,0001. 
Several  lots  of  Hops  have  been  sold  during  the  week  at  better  prices. 

ParrK.VDEN  fc  Smith.  Hop-Factors: 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  29- 
The  show  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  considerable,  having,  in  addition  to  a  libRral 
arrival,  some  portion  of  last  week's  remaining  over  unsold ;  the 
Millers  evincing  a  total  indifference  to  purchase,  but  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made  with  sales  generally,  even  at  a  decline  of 
4s.  to  5b.  per  qr.  Foreign  was  equally  difficult  to  dispose  of, 
although  offered  at  a  redaction  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. — Barley  is 
very  unsaleable,  and  the  turn  cheaper. — With  the  exception  of 
new  White  Peas,  which  sell  currently  at  our  quotations,  other 
descriptions,  and  Beans,  are  rather  lower. — There  was  a  fair 
quantity  of  Oats  offering,  which  met  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of 
6rf.  per  qr. — The  nominal  price  of  Flour  remains  unaltered,  but 
the  trade  are  generally  selling  at  rather  less  money. 

BRITISH,  PER  iniPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  48 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27b  to  30a  Chevalier  32  53 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch   .        .        Feed    20  23 

Irish      ....  .        Feed     13  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • fiO  6C 

Hertl'ord  and  Essex 54  60 

Rye 29  33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  32        Tick    29  33 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    33  to  36      Winds.  —  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .     3S  to  40       Maple  29  32 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.  I  Wht,iBarl.     Mall.iOats.  1  Rye. 

English  .  7040  Ska.    —  Brls.     7577         lOG  i   3307        449        — 

Irish  .       .    —      „      —      „  —  —  —        4369        — 

Foreign  .    —      »      —      „     |l5103  Ul2eo  1     —     [14879  |     — 

Friday,  Aug.  2. 
The  weather  here  since  Monday  having  been  changeable,  and 
the  accounts  from  many  parts  of  the  country  describing  it  as 
bad,  no  disposition  has  been  evinced  to  press  sales  of  Wheat, 
either  on  Wednesday  or  this  morning.  The  attendance  of 
buyers  was  tolerably  good,  but  holders  not  being  inclined  to 
accept  the  terms  offered,  very  little  business  was  transacted. 
The  quantity  entered  for  consunaption  during  the  week  has  been 
47,533  qrs.— Barley  and  Beans  are  a  very  dull  sale.— The  greater 
part  of  the  White  Peas  sold  on  Monday  were  refused ;  the  show 
of  samples  this  morning  being  large,  they  could  not  be  disposed 
of,  except  at  a  decline  of  4s.  per  qr.  Maple  and  Grey  remain 
unaltered.—The  Oat-trade  is  very  heavy,  and  foreign  as  well  as 
stale  qualities  must  be  written  6d.  to  Is.  lower. 

imperial  AVERAGES. 
Jane       21    per  Quarter- 
July 


Red    . 

43 

47 

White 

Grind. 

2fi 

.12 

Feed 

in 

9,2 

Potato 

21 

25 

Potato 

19 

Si 

Harrow 

30 

Kl 

Longpod — 

Grey 

27 

SO 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

SEEDS 

Canary        -         -        per  qr  SOs  to  52i 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  ■41        62 

Clover,  Red,  Eoglish         -  —        — 

_  —    Foreign        -  —        .— 

_     While,  English     -  —       — 

.—  — .      Foreign      -  —        — 

Coriander    -        -        -        -  12        18 

Herapseed  -    per  last  35        40 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr  .—        — 

_    Baltic        ...  —        — 

_    Cakes,EDg.  per  1000  IQt  lOtlOs 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

66*  Bo 

324  Sl 

22.  8d 

34.  2i 

S7*10d 

86*  2d 

65    9 

34     0 

22     9 

35     0 

88    0 

36     I 

84     5 

22  11 

36     0 

38     2 

36     6 

64  10 

34  ID 

23     3 

34    2 

37    8 

37    3 

54     1 

B4    6 

21     5 

36    4 

37    7 

87    8 

62     9 

34     2 

20  10 

33    9 

37  ,1 

37    i 

64    9 

84     1 

22     2 

34     9 

37    9 

B6    7 

18    0 

4     0 

6    0 

8    6 

6    6 

G    6 

July  29. 

LinseedCakes,Foreign,p.ton  6Zto  7n0s 
Mustard,  While  -  p.  bush.      —       — . , 

—  Superfine    ,,        -    —  .ff  — 

—  Brown  „  .  —  — 
Rapeseed,  English,perlast  201  221 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  .—  — 
Sainfoin  .-.-_  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.     6  7 

—  Foreign  -  -  -  ^  _ 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KiNOSgOBD  AKS  LAT' 
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HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     FOR     HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 

CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  priu- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.andE.  BAiLKvhavmg  devoted  much  time  tothe  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  o( 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  Ijy  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  reudered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Socictyof  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick . 

D.  and  E.  Bailbt  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes, and  inviteaoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarioQS  dravsings 
and  models,  at  272,Holborn,\vheretheyhavetheopportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  Tor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
morecomDletethanhashithertnbeenbrnuifht  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvih- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  canrefertotheConservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantlieon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D. and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  qnantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  reouired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

GUANO  ("GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■47,  Lime-street,  July  26,  lS-14. 


GUANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  1  cwt.  each ;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  ol 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  Ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  25,  Billiter-street;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.— Apply  to 
James  Clark,  24,  Billiter-street. 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Gaano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 

Price- current,  London,  June  12, 1844; — 


Bones  .        .    p.  ton  £4,  \Qs.  Qd 
„    crushed, o/.lOs.to  6    0    0 
„    calcined  ,        .    7    0    0 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.  cwt.  2  i6    0 

Guano,Peruvian,p.tn.ll   o    0 
„      Ichaboe       ,,900 

Gypsum  .        .        ,,200 

Kitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14    9 

Wm.  Northcott,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fen  church- street. 


Nitrate  of  Potash    „  £  1    4s.  5d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0    1 

Rape  Cakes      .  p.ton4  15    0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,j    9    0    o 

„     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  iGs.toO  17    0 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BRAIN'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO, 
for  the  Garden,  Shrubberj',  Hothouse,  and  Conservatorj'. 
This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flovfers,  furnishing  them  with  the  materials  (in  a  soluble  form) 
out  of  which  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  their 
beauteous  colouring.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Drawing- 
room. — Price  Is.  9rf.  per  quart  Bottle,  and  may  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Druj,'gi.sts  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions  for  use 
inclosed. — Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-road. 


r  AYMAKING  SEASON.  —  Agriculturists,  and 
J -1  otherH  who  mayrcfjuire  the  aqsistancc  of  WEDLAKE'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTiO.V  HAYMAKING  MACHINE,  are 
rcqucHted  to  send  tl.cir  orders  early  to  the  London  Dcp6t, 
No.  IIS,  Fenchurch-Btrcet,  opposite  Mark-lane,  where  one  of 
the  Machines  mav  he  inspected.— Ca'talogucn  oi  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Macntncrv  may  be  had  on  application. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING. 
'T'HE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

-t  the  Nihility,  Gentry,  and  AgT'rcultnrifitH  (jcncrally,  hb  u 
Ro'.flnff  nnd  Covcrlnir  l4>  hUiti  of  Kurm  IJuiidrnKK ;  Itn  udvan- 
tfcicc*  Hre— LiffhtncM,  DaraMliiy,  ar.d  Economy.  Rt-lnc  a  non- 
c^^nriuctor,  it  hM  been  proved  an  cflicltnt  Protective  Material 
tit  Planm,  and  i»  now  in  use  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
flootty'M  Gardcrix,  Chir,wick.  It  can  be  )»ad  of  uny  ItnKUt, 
a'i  lnchc«  widf,  at  Irf.  per  foot,  tuper.    A  discount  to  the  trodc. 

Tuoi.  J.  Choooqjt,  8,  lotrram-courtfFcDChurch'Ht./  London. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Gaano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  ^vere  ever  alike.  Theycontain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strengrth ;  they  are  improvers  of  ail  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  &c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel.  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  lirst  growth  three  weeks 
beyond  Chat  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10/.  per  ton,  or  ]2s.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  FoTHERCit.L,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanlev,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry ; 
Suffolk,  Mr.  "W.  Revans,  Yoxford ;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  BirLLARn 
and  "Watts,  Norwich ;  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
countrj'  agents  wanted. 


KEENE'S  PA.TENT  MARBLE  CEMENT.— This 
CEMENT  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  Walls  and  Floors 
of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  being  calculated,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  to  resist  the  wear  incident  to  ordinary  Plaster- 
ing. For  Floors  it  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  Stone- paving. 
1st,  in  its  lightness ;  one  inch  in  thickness  of  Keenk's  Ckment 
sufficing  where  2  to  3-inch  flagging  would  be  employed.  Next,  in 
its  appearance,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  hardness  of  stone  with 
a  unif^orra  colour  and  even  surface  free  from  joints;  and  lastly,  in 
economy,  being  one-third  the  price  of  Portland  paving. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of 
Keene's  Cement  for  these  purposes  by  the  Patentees  and  Ma- 
nufacturers. — John  Bazley  White  and  Sons,  Milbank -street 
Westminster. 


THE  HARVEST. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHE.  —  These  Scythes,  which  continue  to  give 
great  satisfaction  for  cutting  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  are  now 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Subscribers,  complete  at  10s.  each,  or  12s. 
delivered  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Belfast,  or  Londonderry. 
Should  more  than  three  be  taken  they  will  be  sent  free  at  l\s. 
each.  *»*  Orders  from  other  than  regular  customers  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  remittance.  W.  DauninioND  &  Sons. 

A^sricullural  Museum,  Stirling:,  N.B.,  and  16,  Dawson- street, 
Dublin. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary maimer,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose^ 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  withits  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  proiits  and  de- 
structive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  MiixcALFii's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  hou.=;e3. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
Coiinty. 

"  GredtWcstern  Steamship,  June  6,  ISM. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  &  Per- 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  varietj' 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  havegreat  pleasure  inrecom- 
meudins:  this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  bnst  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      Jasies  Hoskkn." 

'*  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup :  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—liaval  and  Militaru  Gazette,  April  S,  18-13, 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  PEaniNS, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farringdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel, 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  &  H.  can  safely  re- 
commend it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can  be  for- 
warded, upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  130, 
Fleet-street. 


PRESERVES  and  CONFECTIONERY.  —  The 
superiority  of  EETTS'S  PATENT  BRANDY  for  PRE- 
SERVES and  CONFECTIONERY,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
preferred  to  any  other  ^.pirit  by  the  most  extensive  WHOLESALE 
CONFECTJONERSin  the  METROPOLIS  ;  lor  fortifying  Home- 
made Wines  it  is  invaluable;  as  an  Ordinary  Beverage  it  ie 
congenial  to  the  most  delicate  constitutions ;  and,  as  a  Medical 
Stimulant,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  bilious  or 
dytijjcptic  habits.  Quantities  of  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  sup- 
plied at  the  Distillery,  7,  Smithfield  Bars,  in  Stone  Jars,  at  I9i-. 
per  Gallon,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  Jur ;  end  in  Glass 
Bottles,  at  20«.  per  Gallon,  Bottles  and  Case  included. 

CONSUMERS  of  BRANDY  arc  respectfully  informed,  that 
J.  T.  BETTS,  Ju.v.,  and  Co.,  vill  not  bo  responsible  for  any 
BOTTLED  BRANDY  that  is  not  protected  ngainst  fraudulent 
subhtitutiun,  by  the  PATENT  METALLIC  CAPSULES,  made 
of  pure  and  solid  metal  («»;  tin-foil),  embofiscd  with  the  words 
"  Bctts'8  Patent  Brandy,  7,  Sraithfiuld  Bura/'  to  which  attention 
ia  especially  directed. 


TT'XTRACT  FROM    OLD  MOORE'S  ALMANAC 

JLj  for  m-M.— "AUGUST.-CARE  OF  HEALTH.— This  is 
generally  the  liottcht  month  in  the  year;  languor  and  Inability 
lor  active  mental  and  bodily  exertion  is  experienced  by  uU,  but 
more  CHpcclally  by  ladles  and  thonc  of  delicate  constitution. 
KccoufHc-  Hhould  be  bud  to  that  excellent  medicine,  Parr's  Life 
PIUm,  which  will  fjullc  rt-iuvigonitc  the  whole  ityHtem,  and 
render  the  heat  of  thltt  month,  which  lit  othcrwlHC  bo  opprcHuIvc, 
andcllKtitful  ittt  any  month  in  the  year," 

PARR'S  l.ll'K  PILLS  arc  sold  by  all  rcspcctablo  Medicine 
Vendors. 

Sec  the  wordn  "  PAnn'H  Likk  Pim-h,"  in  White  Lcttcru  on  a 
Red  Ground  on  the  Government  .Stamp. 


B  RIGHT'S  CUSTARD  COMPOUND.  —  The 
ORIGINAL  VEGETABLE  PREPARATION,  for  making 
custards  without  eggs.  Patronised  by  the  Royal  family. 
Nobility,  and  Gentry,  with  the  approval  and  testimony, 
amongst  many  others,  of  the  COOKS  to  SIX  CROWNED 
HEADS.  Sold  in  boxen  at  ]s.  and  4fi.  each.  Manufactory, 
5,  Holland-street,  North  Brixton,  Surrey.  Wholesale  of  all 
respectable  houses,  and  retail  by  upwards  of  lOilO  chemists, 
confectioners,  grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  &c.,  throughout 
the  United  Kingd-im.  Caution— Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe    on    all    sent  out    the    signature    of   the    Inventor, 

JOH.V    BllIGHT. 


A  GRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION, 

i^ll  the  CHURCH.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  GoLnSMixas, 
14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  finished  a  few 
Splendid  Pieces  of  PL.\TE.  suitable  for  Presentation  to  Gentle- 
men connected  with  either  of  the  above  pursuits  or  professions, 
to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  committees  who  are  in 
search  of  valuable  testimonials  for  such  occasions. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pottery  and 
Terra.  Cotta  Works,  High  street,  Lambeth,  London. 

DouLTON  and  Watts  beg  respectfully  to  sulioit  the  attention 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  the  Figures,  Vuses.  Fountains,  &c. 
newly  manufactured  by  them  in  Tirra  Cotta,  the  dcci.ied  supe- 
riority of  which  over  artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well  known. 
D.  and  W.,  from  tlieir  experience  as  Potters,  have  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta, 
which  being  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  is  rendered 
imperishable,  and  presents  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
frost  or  changes  of  temperature  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  are  enabled  to  offer  the  above  at  a  considerable 
reduction  in  price,  and  will  forward  Drawings  and  Designs 
Gratis  on  application.— Architectural  work  executed. 


TO  LADIES. 

TTJOWLAND'SKALYDOR.— This  Royally  Patronised 

J-**  and  universally  adopted  Specific  is  a  balmy,  odoriferous, 
creamy  Liquid,  composed  chietly  of  extracts  from  the  most  rare 
Flowers  and  Herbs  of  an  Eastern  Clime,  Its  discovery  was  no  less 
singular  (by  a  Lady  of  rank),  than  its  effects  have  been  felicitous, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  the  mildest  and  most  efficacious 
preparation  ever  known  for  dissipating  Tan,  Pimples.  Freckles, 
Discolorations.  and  other  Disfigurements  of  the  Skin.  Theradiant 
bloom  it  imparts  to  the  Cheek,  and  the  softness  and  delicacy  it  in- 
duces on  the  Hands,  Arms,  and  i^eck,  render  it  indispensable  to 
eveiy  Toilet. 

Gentlemen  will  find  it  peculiarly  grateful  aftershaving,  in  allay- 
ing irritation  of  the  skin,  and  in  rendering  it  soft  and  smooth. 
Price  4s.  €d.  and  &s.  Gd.  per  Bottle,  duty  included. 

CAUTION. — The  great  demand  for  this  article  excites  the  cu- 
pidity of  unprincipled  Shopkeept^rs,  who  vend  the  most  spurious 
ti'ash  as  the  "  Genuine  Kaltdor  :" — whereas  the  genuine  article 
is  prepared  solely  by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  and  the  amalgi^ma- 
tion  of  lits  costly  exotic  materials  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to 
discover  its  component  parts — thus  proving  the  imposition  of  all 
other  articles  bearing  the  title  of  "KALYDOR.''  The  genuine 
article  has  the  words  ' '  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR"  on  the  Wrapper. 
•**  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!  I '. 


FELIX  SUMMERLY'S 

Home  Treasury  of  Booksj  Pic- 
tures, Toys,  &c.,  purposed  to 
Cultivate  the  AiFectionSj  Fancy 
Imagiuationj  and  Taste  o^ 
Children. 


WORKS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 


Name  of  the  Work. 


3    6 


I.HOLBEIN'S  BIBLE  EVENTS  , 

I.  RAFFAELLE'S  BIBLE  EVENTS. 
2d  Series.    (From  the  Loggie.) 

3.  TRADITIONAL        NURSERY 
SONGS      

i.  SIR  HORNBOOK:  a  Ballad     . 

5.  CHEVY  CHASE  (theTwo  Bal- 
lads), with  Notes  and  Music  . 

5.  LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

7.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST 

B.  JACKAND  THE  BEAN-STALK 
{6, 7,  and  8  new  editions,  revised.) 

9.  REYNARD  THE  FOX-EVER- 

DINGEN'S  ETCHINGS  .         .        40 

0.  PUCK'S    REPORTS   TO    OBE- 

RON.     Four  New  Fairy  Tales. 

1.  ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  selected  from  the  Works 

of  Paul  Potter,  Karl  du  Jardin,  Stoop,  Teniers,  Rembrandt, 
&c.,  drawn  from  Nature,  with  descriptions,  7s.  6rf. 

2.  LITTLE  PAINTER'S  PORTFOLIO;    U  Pictures  by  Giotto, 

S.  del  Piombo,  Holbein,  and  Modern  Artists,  7s.  Qd.  clrd. 

3.  THE  LITTLE  PAINTER'S  COLOUR-BOX,  with  Ten  best 

Colours  (including   Cobalt,  Lake,  Indian  Yellow),  Slab, 
Brushes,  Directions,  and  Specimens  of  Mixed  Tints.   6s.6rf. 

4.  TESSELLATED  PASTIME,  withaBook  of  Patterns.  Single 

box,  6s.;  double  box,  7s.  6rf. 

***  9.  10.  11  just  published. 


A'^o.  of 
Pictures. 


3     0 


2     6 


6    6 


Coloured. 

s.  d. 
4    6 


4    6 


Works  nearly  ready. 

15.  ALBERT      DURER'S      BIBLE 

EVENTS.     3d  Series  .         .  6  3     0  4     6 

16.  CINDERELLA     (new     edition, 

revised)      .        .        .        .  '      ■         4 

17.  A  CENTURY  OF   FABLES,  from  yEsop,  Pilpay,  Gay,  La 

Fontaine,  &:c. ;  illustrated  by  the  Old  Masters. 

18.  BOX  OF  REAL   TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS,  Geometrically 

proportioned,  witli  Plans  and  Elevations. 

Joseph  Cundali,  13,  Old  Bond-street. 


In  8vo,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  lOs.  M. , 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY 

STIlUCTUItAL,   PUYSIOl.OniCAI,,    SYSTKIHATIC/VL,   AND 
MtJDlCAL. 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  tlie  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 
Cnntcnta  of  t/ia  Wnrb~l.  Structural  and  Pnvsioi.ooicAL 
Botany: — 1,  Elementary  Oreans;  2,  Compound  Organs j  3, 
Root ;  ■!,  Stem  i  0,  Leaf-buds  ;  0,  Leaves  i  7,  Food  and  Secretions  j 
8,  Flower-buds  lO.Innoreseencp;  10,  Floral  Envelopes ;  II,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs  i  M,  Ovule  ;  16,  Impreg- 
nation ;  IC,  Fruit;  17,Sccd;  18,  Acrogens.orFlowcrlcssPlauts. 

II.  Systicmatical  Botany:—!,  Linnean  Scxuid  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method;  3,  Natural  System;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
CnnAol\o^lln«Vartillu.ilriili!dwilhNumi.rmisFif!uresa/llie  details 
of  l/ic  mure  imfiiirlmil  Niiluriil  Oiilem) :  o,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ( 
0,  Sketch  of  a  New  UistribuUon  of  the  Vegetable  Kliigdom. 

III.  MKDicAr.  Botany;  eonsisting  of  a  Classllled  List  of  the 
Principal  Me<lical  Plants  that  arc  known  in  a  living  state  In 
Europe;  with  an  E.\planotlon  of  the  Puriioses  to  which  thoyore 
applied  Medicinally. 

Tavlou  and  Walton,  and  bU  UookscUctB. 
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WORKS  ON    HORTICULTUKE, 

I'UQLISHEO    BY 

"Wm.  S.  ORR  &  CO.,  AMEN  CORNER,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


"In  Floriculture,  preparations  for  display  in  the  Summer 
must  commence  in  the  mooth  of  August." 
I. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN,  containing  Directions  for 
laving- out  Garden  Grounds  in  the  various  styles,  a  Calendar 
of  Work  to  be  done  every  month  in  the  Flower-Garden,  aud  co- 
pious List  of  choice  Flowerinj;:  Plants,  with  their  height,  colour, 
and  time  of  iiowering.  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 
Coloured  plates,  price  10s.  6rf.  cloth,  gilt  edges;  and  7s.  with- 

°Vhe'gREENHOUSe/hOTHOUSE,  &  STOVE, 

■with  selections  of  the  most  choice  Exotic  Flowerine:  Plants, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  Bv  Chari.ks  M'Intosii, 
C.F.C.S.H.  With  18  plates,  coloured,  price  lOs.  fit/,  cloth,  gilt 
edges;  without  plates,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN,  in- 
cluding Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 
Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  their  synonyms.  By  CnArti.Es 
M'Intosh.  C.F.C.S.H.  With  18  plates,  beautifully  coloured, 
price  \0s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges;  without  plates,  price  6s.  6d. 

EVERY    LADY    HER     OWN     FLOWER-GAR- 

DENER,  instructing  ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and 
their  bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-Gar- 
den. liy  Louisa  Jounson.  Price  2i.  cloth. 
In  the  press, 
HORTUS  DIETETICA;  an  Historical  &  Botanical 
account  of  Edible  Vegetables,  with  directions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion,  storing,  and  preparing  for  the  tabic.  By  Jas.  Main,  A.L.S. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICUTURISTS. 
Now  in  the  Press,  the  2nd  Edition, 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY,  with  Proper  Rules  for 
the  Apphcation  of  GUANO  AS  A  MANURE,  arranged 
for  all  Soils  and  Crops,  Horticulture  and  Greenhouse;  with 
full  instructions,  reports,  and  results  of  the  late  Southampton 
Meeting,  on  the  very  extraordinary  and  beneficial  effect  pro- 
duced from  its  application  in  Wheat,  and  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  be  adopted  at  the  approaching  Wheat-setd  season, 
as  being  a  decided  protection  to  the  plant  in  severe  weather, 
a-pieveotive  from  the  dcstructmu  of  crops  generally  by  the 
ravages  of  all  insects,  wireworm,  &c. ;  added  lo  which  the 
practical  manner,  reports,  and  results  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  highly  interesting  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  9th  inst., 
at  Glasgow,  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
lend,  who  adopted  Guano  earlier,  and  more  oxtensively  intro- 
duced it  than  any  Agriculturists  or  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Applications  to  the  author  only  can  be  supplied,  if  by  letter, 
post  paid,  inclosing  ]s.  4d. ;   and  Is.  Qd.  if  to  be  posted  prepaid 
and  to  inclose  a  Treatise  on  Gypsum,  2.t.  ' 

fj.B. — Genuine  Gnano  supplied  per  ship  at  Liverpool,  6^  6s., 
and  for  spring  delivery,  1&45,  61.  per  ton.  Payments  by  ap- 
proved bills  at  three  months  date,  or  a  discount  allowed  for 
cash.— Direct  to  J.  H.  Sni-:prARn.  Chester. 


WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  BEAGLE. 

Just  completed,    iu   Five  Vols.,  bound    in   cloth,  or    in   lialf 

Morocco  or  Rvissia,  at  a  sm^Il  addition  to  tho  price, 

THE  ZOCOCY  OF  TME  TOYAGS  OF  H.M.C. 
BEAGLE,  undei:  the  c^immatid  of  Capi'in  Fitzroy,  R.N., 
during  the  vears  18^2  and  IS3(5,  Edited  and  Superintended  by 
Charles  Dakwim,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S  ,  Naturalist  to  the' 
Expedition.  Comprising  highly-finislied  representations  of  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  objects  in  Natural  History,  col- 
lected during  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  with  descriptive  letter- 
press, and  an  account  of  the  habits  and  ranges. 

CoNTKNTS  OF  TUK  VOLUMES  :—Fossi!  Man:imalia,  by  Richard 
Owen,  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  plain  plates,  1/,  14s —Mammalia,  by  R. 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  coloured,  2/.  as.  — Birds,  by  John  Gould,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  cnloureil,  3/.— Fish,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jcnyns, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  plain  plates,  ll.  18s  —Reptiles,  by  Thomas  iiell, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  plain  plates,  \l.2s. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  bs  had  sepa- 
rately.   

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  made  daring  the 

VOYAGE  of  the  HEAGLE,  in  Three  Parts. 
By  Charlhs  Darwi.vj,    MA.,    F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S, 
Just  Published,  in  1  vol.,  S»o., price  15s.,  cloth. 
Part  T.— ON  THE    STRUCTURE  AND    DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CORAL  REEFS. 
Just  Published, 
Part   II.— On    THE    VOLCANIC    ISLANDS    OF    THE    AT- 
LANTIC AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 
(Together  with  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  of  part  of  Au!^tralia.) 
Part  III.— ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
London  :  Smith,  Elj>kr  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
This  diiy, 

THE    CHINESE.     By  J.  F.   Davis.  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Governor  of  Hong-Kong.    A  new  Eiiition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Vol.  I. 

London:  Cuables  Knicht  &  Co.,  22,  Ludgatc-street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturdat  last,  July  27.  contains 

THIRD  CLASS  FARES  and  the  REMISSION  by  GOVERN- 
MENT nf  the  DUTY  on  all  FARES  under  a  PENNY  a 
MILE— THE  NEW  BILL  COMPLETE,  and  OUR  COM- 
MENTS-MR. GLADSTONE'S  SUNDAY  TRAVELLING 
BILL-MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SPEECH. 

REPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MEETINGS  — London  and  Dover- 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  the  accounta— Eastern 
Union— Snu'bampton  and  Dorsetshire— Churnct  Valley. 

FRENCH  CHAMBERS.  Proceedings  in. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARKS  — lieturns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Lceils,  Yorlc,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

FOKEIGN  CORRESPONDENCE.— German  Railways. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE  — Reasons  why  the  Passengers' Tax 
on  Pennv  a  Mile  Fares  should  be  remitted. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS— London  and  South- 
western. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS  —  Railway  Sorings  {with 
four  Engrnuings) — Lipscombe's  Apparatus  for  Wheels — Lid- 
dell's  Apiiaratus  for  preventing  E.xplosions  in  Steam  Boilers 
— Clarke's  Improved  Pile  Shoe — Hill's  Improved  Railway 
A,\les  (ivith  Engraving). 

MISCELLANEA— Copt.  Moorsom's  Report  on  the  Southampton 
and  Dorset  Railway— South-Eastern  and  Continental  Steum 
Boat  Company— Cheap  Fares,  Croydon  Line— Newcastle 
and  North  Shields  Railway — London,  Chatham,  and  North 
Kent— Greenwich  and  Croydon— Lancaster  and  Carlisle- 
Harwich  Railways- Accident  on  the  Versailles  Line— Com- 
munication between  England  and  Ireland— Government 
Management. 

CONTRACTS,  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES, 
&c.  &:c. 

Order  ^Sie  Kailway  Cfaronicis  of  any  Newsvender. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

IN  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Rendle's 
'TREATISE  ON  THE  TANK  SYSTEM,"  a  Third 
Edition  has  just  been  published,  and  can  now  be  obtained  of 
all  Booksellers,  or  of  the  Author,  at  Plymouth. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Grkkn,  and  Longmans. 


IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  published  by  James 
RiDGWAY,  Piccadilly;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Country  Book- 
sellers in  every  Market  Town.         1. 

"PERUVIAN  AND  BOLIVIAN  GUANO,  with 
-JL  Practical  Instructions  for  its  use,  and  testimonials  of  its 
results,  price  Is. 

2.  A  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  of  MORTON  on  SOILS  and 
the  RENT  and  PROFITS  of  AGRICULTURE.     Price  10s. 

S.  On  MANURES,  by  CuxucEnT  W.  John'Son,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; 
a  New  Edition  greatly  enlarged.     Price  l6s.,  bound  iu  cloth. 

4.  SINCLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  WEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  coloured  Plates. 
30s.  cloth. 

5.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  for  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 
Price  ^s.  each  :  — 

THE  COTTAGE-FARMER'S  ASSISTANT-CALENDAR  for 
YOUNG  FARMERS-and  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
for  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

In  the  Press,  VON  THAER'S  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Translated  by  W.SnAW,  Esq.,  in  2  vols.  Price  25«.  cloth. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
JULY  27,  OP 

THE    ATHESM^^SJSW, 

JOURNAL'  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpekce, 

Or  Stam-ped,  to  go  free  hy  post,  5d. 

Sleviews  of,  with  Extracts  froM' 


Travels  in  European  Russia  by 
Von  J.  H.Blasius{Reiseim). 

Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Con- 
greve,  by  James  Thomson; 
edited  by  P.  Cunningham, 
E-q.,  for  the  Percy  Society. 

Travels  In  Southern  Abyssinia, 
by  Charles  Johnston,  Esq 


Poem«,  by  Mis    Butler. 

Correspondence  of  Robert  Dud- 
ley", Earl  of  Leicester  j  edited 
by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  for  the 
Camden  Society. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  by 
Chaiies  WatertoQ,  Esq.,  Se- 
cond  Series. 


Shorter  Notices  of  the  following  :- 


The  Orphan  of  Waterloo,  by 

Mrs.  Blackford. 
Converarfliong  vl\  the.    :':"' J-  y 

of  Englauti,  by  Mr'^.  Marret. 


Zareefn,  a  Tale. 
The  Theses  of  Erastus,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee. 
Analysis  of  ALvary's  Prosorly. 


HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER.  , 
Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo,  price  iiis.  6d.  cloth 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  WARMING 
BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER;  on  Ventilation,  and  the 
various  Methods  of  Distributing  Artificial  Heat,  and  their  Effects 
on  Animal  and'.Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added  an 
Inquiry  ifito  the  Laws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the 
Chemical  Constitution  of  Coal,  aud  the  Combustion  of  Smoke. 
By  Chaulks  Hood,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  ike. 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane,  London. 


OrisimE-l  E*apers. — Poktuy:  Fais  ce  que  Dois,  by  Miss 
Theodosia  Garrow. 
„  „  On  the  Death  of  Thomas  Campbell,  by 

Frances  Brown. 
,,  ,,  Foreign    CoRRESPOXDiiNCE — Letters 

from  Naples. 
,,  „  Shakespearh's  Characters — AsYou 

Like  It.  PaitlH.  Conclusion. 
Out  ^STeekly  G-OSSip.— Fine  Arts  and  the  Government- 
Prizes  at  the  Government  School  of  Design- Mrs.  Pear- 
son's Portrait  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  — Prince  Albert 
and  Scheffor's  Picture— Bristol  Subscription  for  Monument 
to  Southcy— House  of  Commons  anft  Education  Kewards — 
M.  de  Castelnau's  Scientific  Expedition  into  South  America 
—  Foreign  Musical  Gossip. 
Socielties.— Royal. 

Fine  ikrts,— companion  to  the  most  celebrated  Private  Pic- 
ture Galleries  of  Art  in  London, by  Mrs  Jameson — On  Wax 
Painting,  by  C.  Barbe— Mr.  Coniiigham's  Raffael— Two 
Engravings  from  the  New  Edition  of  Albert  Durer's  "  Small 
Passion." 
REusiC— M.  de  Meyor's  Concert. 

SiSJscelEaiiea.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— On  Converting 
Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  decrees— Captain  Warner's  Ex- 
periments—The   Late    Theodor    von    Hoist— The    Tele- 
phone, &c. 
Order  Ttie  iLtSicaseuai  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,, price  2s.  6d.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row  ;  Noble,  lOQ.  Chancery-lane;  Crocker,  1,  Mil- 
ford-lane,  Strand;  Ward,  103,  Strand  (opposite  Exeter  Hall) ; 
Gordon.  l-l6,  Leadenhall-st.;  Purkiss, Compton-st.,Soho-,  Wil- 
son, 338,  0,\ford-st,  (two  doors  from  Argyll-st),  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  lis.  and  33s.  Prrry's 
Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  Qvery 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d.,  is.  6d.,  and  lis.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Pbrrt  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, \0,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and 
from  5  till  S.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


Price  Sixpence,  Free  by  Post  Sevenpeace, 

^fjt  %mxctt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  July  27  contains  r — 
LECTURES    on    the    OPERATIONS  of    SURGERY    and    on 
DISEASES  and  ACCIDENIS    requiring  OPERATIONS,    by 
ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.     (Lecture  V.)  :— 
Ulcerati*!  of  the  Nose.    Rupia.    Lupus.    Restoration  of  the 
Nose.     TaliacoEian  Operation. 
On  the  Errors  and  Mischiefs  of  the  Sound  and  Catheter,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Urinary  Stricture,  by  T.  Wil- 
kinson King,  Esq. 
Practical  Facts  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  Women,  and 
some  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery,  by  G.  O.  Heming, 
M  ,D.  — On  Uterine  Polypus. 
Case  of  Enormous  Urinary  Abscess  inthe  Scrotum,  by  E.  J. 

Chance,  Esq. 
On  the  Treatment  of  Secondary  Syphilis  by  Means  of  Mercury, 

by  Spencer  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 
Case  of  Enlargement  of  the  Heart  after  Palpitations  caused  by 

Menorrhagia,  by  William  Henderson,  M.D. 
On  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart,  and  its  Auscultatory  Symp- 
toms, by  Rictiard  Chambers,  M.D. 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  — 
Meningitis  at  Gibraltar. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  Influence  of  CiviF- 
isation  on  Disease.  Tubercle  of  the  Bmnchial  Glands- 
Matico.  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Leg  during  Pregnancy. 
Excision  of  an  Inverted  Uterus.  Prevalence  of  Calculous 
Disease  in  the  East  Indies.  Characters  of  the  Pulse  m 
Disease  of  the  Heart. 
CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  :— 
On  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  H.  Will  and 

R.  Fresenius. 
Analyses  of  Blood  in  Diseases. 
Tne  Conduct  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  under 

the  New  Charter. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  and  Mr.  Wakjey.    A  late  Proceeding  in  the 

House  of  Commons. 
Charge  of  Manslaughter    against  a  Person  practising   as   a 

Surgeon. 
HOSPITAL  REPORTS:— 
Hospital  ron  Consumption  and  Disbasbsof  the  Chest, 
—Cases  and  Clinical  Remarks,  by  W.  H.  Walshe,  M.D.— 
Phthisis,  Emphysema,  Hydro-PericArdiunri. 
Letter  on  Repeated  Examinations  during  Medical  Education. 
Qualifications  required  in  Druggists  iu  Norway. 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES:  — 
Statistical    Suciktv  of    Lonoon. — Vital    Statistics.    Ac- 
cunt  of  a  New  Instrument  for  Detecting  the  Quantities  of 
A'r  Breathed,  and  tlie  Presence  of  Disease  in  tne  System. 
Mr.  Protberoe  Smith's  Speculum. 
Mekical    Protectiu.v  AssK.\inLV. — Testimony  in  Behalf   of 

Mr.  Wakley. 
Petition  to   Parliament  of  Mr.  Guthrie  concerning  the  Now 

Charter  of  the  Colleiie  of  Surgeons. 
NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK;  — 
Marylebone   Hospital — House  of  Commons:  Medical  Bill — 
Meeting    of    Fellows   of    the  College— Obituary :    Dr.    W. 
Elliott.     Dr.  Haslam  — College  of   Surgeons — Apothecaries* 
Hall— Books  Received— Correspondents. 
Published  by  J.  Ciiukchill,  Princes-street,  Sohoj  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


MIND  COxMPLAINTS,  or  NERVOUSNESS.— 
Clergymen,  Noblemen,  and  all  who  suffer  from  ground- 
less fear,  suspicion,  inquietude,  &c.,  cou fusion,  blushiag, 
despondency,  indecision,  irresolution,  head-ache,  vertigo^  loss 
of  nicmory,  delusion,  inaptitude,  for  society,  study,  or  business, 
blood  to  the  head,  restlessness,  wjetchedness,  thoughts  of  self- 
injury,  &c.,  can  now  not  only  be  relieved,  but  tranquillised, 
made  happy,  and  cured.  The  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIS  MOSELEY, 
late  of  Cambridge  University,  after  enduring  these  sufferings  14 
years,  discovered  their  causes,  seat,  and  a  perfect  cure;  and, 
for  25  years  has  had  no  relapse.  By  the  same  means  he  has 
cured  numerous  clergymen,  medical  men,  noblemen,  &c. ;  and_ 
of  11,000  applicants,  knows  not  20  uncured  who  have  followed 
his  advice.  Numerous  testimonials  can  be  seen,  and  references 
given.  Most  get  well  in  six  weeks.  Means  of  cure  sent  to  all. 
parts.  Apply  or  write.  At  home  from  11  to  3. — 9,  Cheurlotte- 
street,  Eioomsbury, 


PIFTY  POUNDS  REWARD.— The  hard  substance 
■i-  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  Crude  Cocoa-Nut  Oil,  is  an  es- 
sential ingreditnn  in  the  PATENT  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  j 
and,  as  EUWARD  PRICE  &  Co.,  hold  the  Patents  for  this  process,, 
and  grant  no  licences  under  them,  it  follows,  cither  that  the 
imitation  Composite  Candles  are  entirely  different  from  the  Patent 
ones,  or  that  the  imitators  are  infringing  the  Patents  :  the  Srst  ia 
generally  the  case,  but  to  protect  themselves  against  the  possibility. 
of  the  other,  EDWARD  PRICE  &  Co.  hereby  engage  to  pay  a 
reward  of  Fifty  Pounds  to  any  workman  or  other  person,  whc 
may  give  such  information  respecting  parties  pressing  Cocoa  -Nut 
Oil,  as  shall  lead  to  their  conviction.  The  name  of  Ihe  informant 
will  be  kept  strictly  secret,  and  he  need  not  take  a  prominent  part, 
in  the  proceedings,  as  all  that  E.  P.  &  Co.  require,  is  the  first  cluft 
to  the  discovery  of  the  infringers,  which  they  will  then  follow  up. 
for  themselves.  This  advertisement  is  being  published  in  every; 
newspaper  of  any  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Candles  are  now  so  well. known  to  the  Public,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  here  that  they  burn  more  brilliantly  than 
the  best  wax,  and  givesolarge  an  amount  of  light,  as  to  be  cheaper, 
taking  this  into  account,  than  the  commonest  Tallov^  Candles. 
Tiiey  may  he  had  of  most  of  the  respectable  Tallow  Chandlers, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  purchasers  must  insist  on  being 
supplied  with  "PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,"  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  with  some  of  the  imitations,  aU  called, 
like  the  real  ones,  "  Composite."  Those  parties,  really  in  the  trade,, 
who  do  not  yet  keep  them  for  sale,  are  informed  that  they  can 
purchase  of  the  Patentees,  or  of  Palmer  &  Co.,  Sutton-.street, 
Clerkenwell,  any  quantity,  large  or  small,  at  the  AVholesale 
price;  and  that  allowances  are  made  in  an  increasing  ratio,  tO' 
parties  taking  to  the  amount  of  50/.,  100/.,  150/.,  or  200/.,  at  a 
lime ;  and  a  very  large  allowance  indeed  to  parlies  taking  so  large- 
a  quantity  as  to  enable  them  to  become  wholesale  agents  for  an' 
entire  district.— Ht-Imont.  Vauxhall.  July  24th.  18-1-4. 


Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  of  DOMESTIC 
LIFE,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  House  or  in  a  walk  ia 
the  Fields,  familiarly  explained  by  Charles  Foote  Gower, 
Esq.,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :— The  Bedroom  ^ 
The  Breakfast  Parlour;  The  Morning  Walk  j  The  Kitchen  ;  The 
Study;  The  Summer's  Evening,  &c.  &c. 

Jamk«  Rinr.WAY.  Piccadilly,  and  all  B'^okse11ers■ 


A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR  having  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing Advertisement,  of  July  20th,  we  repeat  the  same  for  the 
information  of  our  Subscribers  :— 

MAUND'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN.— La-ge  Paper  : 
Consisting  of  highly-finished  Representations  of  Orna- 
mental Flowering  Plants;  their  History,  Culture,  &c.,  from 
the  commencement,  in  1S25,  to  July,  1843;  with  the  Floral 
Register  and  Auctarium.  10  Volumes,  half- bound,  red 
Morocco  extra,  gilt  hacks :  and  7  Numbers,  lO/.  1  5j.  ;  published 
at  10/,  l6i-.,  iu  Numbers,    Henry  Wbight,  51,  Haymarket. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE: 
This  Day  is  published,   ]2roo.  5s.  cloth, 

A     DESCRIPTIVE     ACCOUNT     OF     A    NEW 
METHOD  of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS 
of   GRAPE    VINES.    By    Clement   Hoare,    Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls." 
London  :  Loncmam,  Bbow.v,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbuby,  of  Stoke  Newint^ton,  and  Fbkdebick  Mdli.ett 
Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newinjfton,  both  in  the  couaty  of 
Middl^-sex,  printprs,  at  their  office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  precinct  of 
■\VliiteJFiiari,  in  the  Cit_>'  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  ttie  office. 
No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Gaiden,  in  the 
said  county,  where  all  AdvertisPments  and  CommunicationB  ate  tO_  bo 
addressed  10  the  EdUoi.— Saturday,  Anguet  3, 1844. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Mewspaper  of  Eural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part'Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10. 


[P 


RICE 


6d. 


Alpacs,  Tonaturalise        -        -    ; 
Apric,    Improvement    Soc-  of 

Ireland  .... 

Ashes  of  Beech,  Sec,  analysis  of 
ABparagus,  to  prepare  ^ouod  tor 
Bees— query,  cure  fir  sting  of 
Berkshire  Hort.  Society 
Cabbages,  lo  sow  for  aRricnl- 

tural  purposes 
Calendar  of  Operations 
Calves,  to  rear  ... 

Carts  or  Waggons  for  harvest 

purposes   "    .        .        -       . 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  make  the 

seeds  germinate 
Cider,  antiqoityof  in  Normandy 
Cherries,  kinds  for  an  orchaid 
Clay,  bumine  of 
Corn,  saving  of  in  damp  weather 
Crops,  appearance  of  -  - 
CattiagE,  to  prepare 

—  in  fharcoal 
Daxlineion  Farmers"  Club 
Foreat-trees,  growth  of 

—  M.  Chevandier'a 
experiments  n'iih 

—  quick -growing-kinds 
Ponrcroya  KiRaniea 
Gooseberries,  weight  of 
GuisbroHort.  Socie'y 
Hort- Sue- of  London 


INDEX. 

Leaves,  scorching  effects  of  the 

sun  on            -        -        -        -  HO  6 

Luoerne,  culture  of          -        -  543  e 

Maidstone  Farmers'  Club        -  M9  b 

IManure,  nshos  as              -        -  547  b 

liquid,  remarks  on  -  M8  c 


550  a 

519  a 

5-17  c 

£14  a 

541  a 

512  a 

550  a 

W3  b 

550  A 

548  6 

543  a 

543  a 

541  a 

5-19  c 

513  a 

545  c 

540  c 

£10  c 

540  b 

541  b 

539  a 

544  a 

S-lOo 

641  b 

542  a 

541  b 

Xew  Zealand. 
Norlharaplon  Uort.  Soc. 
Pine-apples,  culture  of 
Plants  for  bedding  out    541  < 
—       half-hardy,  ivinter 
treatment  of  -        - 

Plums,  kinds  for  an  orchard 
Seeds,  to  Sleep 
Sheep,  folding  of 


.    539  a 
'643 


548  c 

-  548  6 

-  647  * 


Sprengel  on  Manures 
Strawberries,    to  keep  mice 

from  cutting  off  the  Ituit  -  5J1  6 
Tipiree  Hall,  farm-buildings  at  537  a 
Trees,to  remove,  lawof  •    544  c 

—        to  keep  from  being 

barked  by  cattle  -        -    540  a 

Turnips,  to  sow  -  -  -  549  a 
Turn  pike -tolls  -         -        -    548  a 

Wasp-nesiBj  to  destroy  -  -  541  6 
Water,  purity  of  ...  5306 
\Vheal,  proper  time  for  reaping 

545,  a         -     548  C 
Widdrington,  on  "  Spain  and 

the  Speniarda  inlSl3"  rev.  M2  /> 
Vouell'H  Nursery  noticed  .     543  c 


KtJRSERY  OF   L,  VAN  HOUTTE,  at  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 

GLA.DIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS,  V.H,  (Glad,  gaa 
diensis.  Poa'^)— Fine  Bulbs  at  10s.  6d.      With  the  usual 
discount  to  the  trade.  N.  B.  All  letters  to  Belgiura  must  be  paid. 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

IS-14. 


CAMELLIA. — A  Seedling  Camellia,  raised  by  a 
grentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IManchester,  and 
named  "  Duke  of  Lp-ncaster,"  a  drawing  of  which  raa>  be  seen 
at  Mr.  G.  Crarlwood's,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Coreiit  Garden, 
London, from  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained;  also 
at  R.  S.  Yatbs's,  St.  Ann's-square,  Manchester. 

"piNE  PLANTS. — Persons  in  want  of  the  above  Iiave 
J-  an  opportunity  of  cb^-osing:  from  a  particularly  strong 
and  healthy  stock,  warranred  clean,  at  moderate  prices.  Apply 
personally  or  per  post  to  W.Davis,  Greeu-street,  Marlboro'- 
road,  Chelsea. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  FUCHSIA. 

JOHN  SMITH  be^s  respectfully  to  inform  his  friends 
who  have  kindly  favoured  him  with  their  orders  for  the 
above  splendid  FUCHSIA,  that  his  stock  only  consists  of  a  few 
Plants, -and  is  therefore  obliged  to  cefer  sending  it  out  this  year. 
Dalston  Nursery,  August  S,  1S44. 

''P  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 
-L  •  York,  beg  to  offer  to  the  public  strong  plants  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  and  rare  species  -. — Achimeues  picta,  iQs.  6d. ;  Aris- 
tolochia  gigas,  10s,  6d. ;  Lisiaothus  nisrescens,  (small)  2s.  6d. 

T.  and  J.  B.  have  also  a  gondstockof  Lisianthus  Riissellianus, 
Phlox  picta,  Van  Houttii  and  bicolor,  \s.  6d.  each  ;  Achlmenes 
hirsuta,  2s.  Gd.;  and  Pentstemon  Murrayana,  2s,  firf. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN}  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EING  OF  THE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

"^/"OUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
J-  the  United  Kingdom  the  undermentioned  highly-desir- 
able Plants,  full  paiticulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  for- 
mer Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  12s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  Si  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2ls.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 

comprising  most  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  this  season. 
50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40*.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  is 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  will  be  found  tlie  most  extensive  and 
select  in  Europe,  comprising  every  known  variety  of  merit. 
The  plants  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be 
ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent  the  latter  part  of  next  month,  at  the  followiog 
prices:  — 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-  class  Show  £  s.  d. 

Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

VERBENAS— per  post  free. 

12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto  ,,  10s.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 

12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10s.  per  dozen 

12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do,  .        .  18y.        „ 

CHRYS.'VNTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 

Fifty  of  the  newest  best  variei-ies  by  name,  125.  per  dozen,  for 

names  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  15th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Ladv  Alick  I'kel'-  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
.Advertisement  of  June  1, 1844),  3s.  6d.  per  piaat, 

.'VRAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  in  pots,  5  years  old,  30s.  per 
dozen,  or  lo/.  per  100. 

CEDKUS  DLODARA,  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  Sic,  10s.  G.-?,  per  plant. 
Also,  the  following  highly-desirable  Plants  : — 


MESSRS,  J.  AND  H.  BROWN  are  now  sending  out 
to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  the  following  very  desirable 
Plants  :  — 

Chrysanthemums,  newest  and  best  varieties,  by  name 
Qs.  per  dozefi  * 

Fuchsias,  all  the  leading  varieties,  6s.  to  gs,  per  dozen 

Angelonia  grandiflora,  gs.  per  dozen 

Scutellaria  splendens,  gs.  per  dozen 

Bouvardias,  four  varieties,  6s,  per  dozen 

50  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  25s. 

100        ditto  ditto  46s. 

12  varieties  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  9s.  per  dozen 

Yellow  Noisette  and  Yellow  and  White  China  do.,  gs.  p.  doz. 

Fine  New  Buff  Rose,  Eliza  Sauvage,  1 8s.  per  dozen 

New  Crimson  Odorata  Rose,  12s.  per  dozen 

Alba  and  Rosa  odorata  do.,  gs.  per  dozen 

Fine  Blooming  Plants  of  Achimenes  grandiflora,  longi- 
flora,  pedunculata,  and  rosea,  6s.  per  doz,  j  hirsuta. 
Is.  6d.  each 

The  new  Achimenes  picta,  7s.  fid.  each 

Gesnera  tubiflora,  fine  new  white,  2s.  6d.  each 

Pentas  carnca,  .3s.  6d.  -,  Thunbergia  chrysops,  7s.  6d. ; 
Inga  pulchcrriraa,  5s.;  Veronica  speciosa,  3s.  dd,} 
Brugmansia  floribunda,  3s.  6d.  each 

Fine  Cineraria,  Primula,  Calceolaria,  and  choice  Gera- 
nium Seed,  Is.  per  paper;  and  other  Flower-seed, 
3d.  and  6d.,  can  be  sent  by  post,  for  stamps. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington.^London. 


J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN,  beg  most  respectfully  to 
•  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  now 
many  very  interesting  specimens  of  HEATHS  in  flower,  which 
they  feel  assured  will  be  found  worthy  of  inspection.  Open 
every  day.  :Sundays  excepted)  admission  gratis. — Nurseries, 
Clapham,  near  London,  Aug.  8,  1B44. 

INGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beaatiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
tiDdcrsigned,  at  the  followi:ig  low  prices : 


Inga  pulcherrima,  ys.  Gd 
Achimenes  picta,  lOs.  6d. 
.^schynanthus      Horsficldii, 

7a.  Gd. 
Amycia  zygomeris,  7s.  6d. 
Clerodeiidron  splendens,  lOs.OcI 

,,  tir{uamatum,£is. 

Hindsia,  or  Roodeletia  longi- 

flora,  I5« 


Epacris     campanulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  lOOO 

seedlings),  Js.  Cd. 
Habrotharanus  elcgans,  1 5s. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  lOs.  Gd.  to 

21s. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  16s. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  doz. 


TnoMAs  Jackson*.  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  August  8, 
THE  WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MAN  LEY  beg  to  id- 
form  Mitir  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  a  few 
packets  cf  the  aUove  genuine  article  left,  which  should  be  sown 
for  a  general  crop  to  t»tand  the  winter  from  tlie  12th  to  the  20th 
of  Atigast.  Owing  to  tiie  excessively  dry  fleason,  the  spring  eow- 
iag  has  not  turned  out  ao  favoarable  aa  it  otherwise  would  have 
done;  bat  they  will  warrant  it  to  answer  every  description  given 
of  it  in  their  treatise ;  Price,  4«.  per  ounce. 
Norscry,  Hackney,  Aug,  8,  1844. 

THE  BEST  TWENTY-FOUR  VERBENAS  EVER  OFFERED, 
for  21.7.,  or  TWELVE  for  124. 

G'EORGE  SMITH  begs  to  offer  the  following 
'  Bplendid  Vcrbenajf,  which  comprise  the  clioiccst  varleticB 
of  the  teason.  They  were  fthown  at  tlic  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
of  London,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  fine  form  and  diH< 
tlnct  colours ;  they  oblalocd  the  Firwt  Prize.  Smlth'H  Array, 
Delicata,  Excclsa,  Striata;  ParHon'.i  Beauty  Supreme,  Atro-san- 
Cainea,  Ctlovtina,  PrinccHS  Alice;  Htewiirt'a  Azurca  grandiflora, 
Queen  of  tho  Whites;  YoucU'h  Iirilliant,  Elegant,  Monarch, 
BurpTlJie,Princcit»  Koyal;  Whitc'B  Wonder,  Variabllln,  Perfection, 
Modenty,  Kcinpcrii,  Surprite  i  Fuller'*  Iiicomparublc,  JcshIc, 
LoalA-Phllippc;  Millci's  Blue  Queen,  ZcuxIk;  Girling'sBouIcde 
Pea,  Beauty,  lUnown,  Orange  Perfection,  Atro- purpurea, 
Howardii,  Poulll,  IgncHcens,  Van  Gcntll,  Nc  plim  Ultra, 
Stewartll,  Illitlopcftna,  Vdrlcsfttaii,  Queen  of  Verbenas. 
TolUogt/jn  Saitcry,  llornney-ioad,  I»Ungton,  near  London. 


Tir ANTED.  — The  overplaa  Stock   of  Catlings  and 
~  "    PlanU  of  GERANIUMS,  &c.  of  an  Amateur.  In  exchange 
for  GrccobooM  Planta.— Direct  A,  F.  T„  2i,  Cant«rbury  Place, 
WtJwortb. 


Buddlea  Lindlcyana  (the  nev/ 

Blue  Bnddlea,  from  China), 

7s.  Gd.  per  plant 
Achimenes  picta,  7s.  ^d. 

,,  hirsuta,  2s.  Gd. 

Marcettiarosmarinifolia,2s.6d, 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  lOs,  Gd. 

N.B,  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  8,  1844. 


Habrothamnus    rasciculatas, 

3s.  Gd. 
BouvardiaRtrigosa,  5s. 
Veronica  speciosa,  2s.  Gd. 
Pinus  Gerardiana,  60s,  p.  doz, 

„     Excelsa,  30s.  per  dozen. 


KINGHORN'S  NEW  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS  of  1S44. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  been  the  fortunate 
purchaser  of  the  entire  stock  of  Five  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Calceolarias  raised  by  Mr.  KiNcHOHNthis  season,  and  exhibited 
by  him  in  May  last  (vide  Chronicle  and  Gazttte  of  May  25th,— 
the  Editors  of  which  pronounced  them  as  very  superior  to 
"  Lady  Constable  "  and  all  others  in  present  cultivation).  The 
Five  will  be  sent  out  in  sets,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 
Parties  wishing  to  possess  tliese  splendid  varieties  to  address 
him  at  Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

W.  M.  has  at  present  a  fine  stock  of  that  beautiful  new  Exotic 
DRYMONIA  PUNCTATA,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
a  Post-office  order  for  6s.;  as  also  SEEDS  of  his  very  select 
varieties  of  PANSIES,  CALCEOLARIAS,  and  HOLLYHOCK, 
in  packets  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  each,  post  free. 

The  Seeds  may  also  be  had  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  Horticultural 
Agent,  &c.,  Market-place,  Manchester,  of  whom  may  be 
ordered  the  Calceolarias,  &c. 

N.B,— W.  M.'s  newly  published  general  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
with  descriptions  of  his  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Camellias,  &c.  &c.  may  be  had  on 
application.  ^^___^^____^ 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  i  COLUMBINE.  — 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved  Seeds 
of  a  superb  variety  of  Aquilcgia  glandulosa.  Tins  splendid 
Columbine  is  a  hardy  Perennial,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  gay 
border-plants  in  cultivation  ;  it  grows  to  tho  height  of  from  12 
to  IB  inches,  abounding  in  two  coloured  blossoms— blue  and 
white— of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common  Passion-flower, 
PttckagCB  of  about  150  Seeds  are  sent  free  at  One  Shilling  per 
jacket,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value. 
John  Gkiooe  and  Co.,  Nnrserics,  Forres,  N.B. 


NEW  SEEDLING  PANSY. 

JOSEPH  FRYER  beg8  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public  a  very  superior  Seedling  I'anay,  named  Standahd, 
of  which  the  following  opinion  has  been  given :— "  Your  Seed- 
ling Pansy  Ib  a  decidedly  good  flower;  the  form  m  nour  per- 
fection an  nnytliing  wc  have  Hcen;  Hiibstancc  unobjectionable, 
good  »izc  (just  covers  a  crown  piece),  and  the  colour  rich  and 
full  i  upper  petalH  deep  violet  purple,  with  a  band  of  tho  same 
colour  round  the  lower  oncH,  which  arc  bright  yellow  i  the  cyo 
of  brownish  crimson,  full  iind  dlHtlnct."— Sco  "  Florlat'H  Jour- 
nal "for  July.  Good  Plant!)  arc  now  reridy  for  Hcnding  out, 
pontage  free,  at  r,n.  each,  with  trade  allowance  If  .'(  arc  taken, 

J.  F.  likewise  begH  to  remind  IiIh  friends  that  he  cfui  now 
Bupply  healthy  young  planti  of  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Pan«!c«,  from  Gr.  to  in//.  per  do/cn,  postage  free.  A  remittance 
refjuircd  from  unknown  corrcsponrlentH, 

ClurcndoQ  Nuxucry,  Cambcrwell,  Loudon,  Auff,  9. 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUH  LANCIFOLIUM, 
XT  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  Loudon  (removed 
.fl-JL  •  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Floeist  to  Her 
MAjKSTi',  begs  to  inform  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 
that  his  extc'iisive  assortment  of  this  most  beautiful  Lily,  which 
has  been  so  much  admired,  is  in  flower,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  about  three  weeks,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  Admittance  Gratis. 
Clapham  Rise,  August  10,  1644. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
•  Holborn,  London,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  his  Customers  in  general,  that  his  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  Genuine  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.  will  bs  published  as  usual 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  that  it  will  immediately  be  for- 
warden  to  his  Customers.  In  case  of  accidental  omission,  he 
begs  to  be  reminded  thereof. 

The  annexed  Advertisement  contains  a  List  of  sitcb  Seeds  as 
are  proper  for  sowing  during  thisand  half  the  follov/ing  month, 
with  this  exception,  that  Doable  Hollyhock,  Queen,  and 
Erompton  Stock  should  be  sown  immo-liately. 


FLORICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

J  CARTER.  Seedsman  an-d  Florist,  No.  23S, 
•  High  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the 
following  Seeds  for  present  and  autumn  sowing.  The  Annuals 
he  has  selected  will  flower  in  the  autumn  if  sown  this  month. 
He  would  recommend  a  second  sowing  early  in  September ;  for 
those  sown  in  the  autumn  will  flower  earlier,  and  much  finer 
than  the  spring  sown,  particularly  in  dry  seasons  like  the 
present.        1,— HAiinr  Annuals  in  Assortments. 


8  fi.ne  Calliopsis  . 

.  2s.  Od. 

8  fine  Schizanthus       .  2s,  Qd. 

8  —  Clarkia 

.  1    G 

20  —  *German  Stocks.  5    0 

12  —  dwarf  Larkspur 

.  2    6 

8  —  *renweek    ,        .20 

8  —  tall  Larkspur 

.  1    6 



7  —  Nemophila  . 

.  2     0 

40  —  hardy  Annuals   .  8    0 

8  —  Godetia 

.  1     6 

20  —  ditto     .         ...  4     0 

6  —  Gilia    . 

.   1      0 

10  —  ditto     .         .         .20 

*  All  Stocks  require  protect 

on  in  winter,  the  others  not. 

2. — HAanr 

Biennials  and  Perennials. 

8  fine  Campanula 

.   2S.0rf. 

40  fine  Perennials         .10    0 

8  —  Dianthus     . 

.  2    0 

20  —  ditto    .        .        ,50 

8  —  Pentstemon 

.  2     0 

10  —  ditto    .        .        .26 

8  —  new  Scabious 

.  2     0 

Antirrhinum,     10    fine 

6  —  Antirrhinum 

.  1     6 

var,  mixed         .        .  0    6 

6  —  Aquilcgia    . 

.  1     6 

Delphinium,  8  ditto      .  0    6 

20  —  Hollyhock  . 

.  4     0 

Hollyhock,  16  fine  var. 

12  —  *Queen  Stocks 

.  3     6 

mixed         .        ,        .10 

6  —  ditto    . 

.  2     0 

Scabiosa,  splendid  new 

0  —  *Brompton 

.  2     U 

mixed        .       .       .06 

3,- 

GaEENHOusE  Seeds. 

10  fine  Sorts  . 

,  4s.  Od. 

Chinese  Primrose,  mix.  \s.  6a. 

8  —  Climbers     .    . 

.  4     (1 

Per  packet. 

8  —  Alstioameria 

.  4     0 

Finest  mixed  Cineraria  l    6 

4  —  Thunbergia 

.  2     0 

—       Calceolaria  1     6 

3  —  Portulaca    . 

.  1     6 

—        Gloxinia    .  1     G 

Phlox       Drummondii 

—        Erica         .  2    6 

scarlet 

.  1     0 

—        Gladiolus  .  1    6 

Ditto,  20  var.  mixed 

.  I     0 

—       Verbena   .  l    0 

a  fine  TropajoUim 

.  2     0 

And  most  other  Flower  Seeds  contained  iu  his  General  Cata- 

Inguefor  1844. 

*)^*  Acomprehens 

ivc  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be 

published  at  the  usual  time. 

EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 
— StroiiK  Planta  of  tlio  PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE 
STUAWUEKRY,  which  Uoa  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest 
grown  in  this  country,  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out,  at  30s. 
I)er  ino.  Aa  an  ICarly  Strawberry  it  has  taken  the  first  prize  at 
all  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  tho  acaaon. 
AlBo  Plants  of  the  Brltlah  Queen,  Dcptford  Pine,  Prince  Albert, 
and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  bo  had  of  WAriNiiRund  Warnkii, 
Sccdamcn,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 


SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE.— This  month  and 
part  of  August  being  the  time  to  sow  Cabbage  Seed  'or  tho 
Autumn  and  Spring  Planting,  J.  h  S.  SHILLING  having  a Uttlo 
Seed  left  of  tlio  aliuvo  very  auperior  kind,  which  they  highly 
recommend  to  those  who  have  not  already  tried  it,  beg  to  offer 
It  to  the  Public  generally,  in  half  oz.  packets,  postage  free,  Bt 
2«.  M.  each,  on  tlio  receipt  of  postage  alampa  or  a  Post-offic. 
order.-Northwarnborough  Nnrserioa,  Odiham,  Hanta. 

♦»*  Agent  for  London,  Mr,  Kbknan,  i,  Qrcnt  UuaaoU-streot 
CoTcnt  Garden. 
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NEW  AND  BARE  PLANTS. 
J.  EPPS  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  following 
new  and  valuable  Plants  :— 


Achimenes  picta,  I0s.6d. 
A.  hirsuta.  strong-plants,  2i'.6d. 
Buddlea  Lindleyana,  10s.  6d. 
Thunbergia  chrysops 
Drymonia    punctata,    10s.   6d. 

(for  description  see  Paxton's 

Magazine  for  June) 
Habrotharanus  fascicularis,  5s. 
Brugmansia  parviflora,  5s. 

„  knightii,  5s. 

Pentas  carnea,  5s. 
Clerodendronla;vifolium,7s.l 


Gloxinia  Cartonii,  IDs.  6d. 
„         bicolor,  7s.  6d. 
„        magniflora,  "Js.  6d. 
„        insignis,  ys.  Qd.  {these 
are  the  finest  varieties  known) 
Begonia  coccinea,  ^s.  6rf. 
Rose,  Cloth  of  Gold,  75.  Gd. 
Fuchsia,   Kentish   Bride,   blue 
corolla,  pink  tube  and  sepals, 
decidedly  the   finest  variety 
sent  out    this   year,  strong 
plants,  3s.  Gd. 


Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  a  respectable 
reference. — Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Aug,  8,  1844. 

HE  HAMPSHIRE  BROWN  COS  LETTUCE.— 

Persons  desirous  of  possessing  a  very  superior  LETTUCE 
during  the  winter  and  spring  will  not  be  disappointed  if  they 
sow  the  above  kind  any  time  this  month.  Sold  by  J.  and  S. 
Shilling,  in  ^  oz.  packets,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE,  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  garden  purposes,  should  be  sown  immediately,  for 
the  autumn  and  spring  planting,  ^  oz.  packets  at  2s.  Gd.  eacli, 
sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  a  Post-office  order. 

London  Agent,  Mr.  KEENA^7,  4,  Great  Russell- street,  Covent 
Garden. 

P.S.— To  purchasers  of  the  Lettuce  Seed  the  Advertisers  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  a  few  seeds  being  kept  to  sow  in 
the  spring,  to  prove  it  for  the  summer. 

Northwarnbro'  Nurseries,  Odiham,  Hants. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GE^fTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS. 

EARLY  POTATO  SEED.— M.  SMPfH  having 
been  very  successful  in  raising  Early  Potatoes  from  the 
Seed  of  the  Potato  Plum,  is  happy  in  being  able  to  offer 
Potatoes  for  seed  of  so  early  and  fine  a  quality  as  has  not  been 
equalled.  The  first  is  his  six  weeks  Dwarf  Seedling.  This  is  a 
Tery  fine  early  I'otato ;  so  early  that  with  ordinary  cultivation  it 
■will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  forcing,  being  so  dwarfish  in  the 
stem  as  not  to  exceed  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height.  The 
Potato  is  very  shallow-eyed,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  but  not 
large,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg.— 
Price  20s.  the  imperial  pound. 

Second,  his  prize-taking  Seedling.  This  is  a  very  early, 
large,  and  fine  Potato;  shallow-eyed.  It  has  taken  the  first 
prize  at  the  Berwickshire  Horticultural  Shows  daring  the  last 
two  years  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  good  quality. — Price  155.  the 
imperial  stone. 

Third,  his  second  Early  Seedling.  This  is  a  Potato  of  first- 
rate  quality — comes  in  class  after  the  Prize-taker;  is  a  rich 
bearer  and  shallow-eyed,  making  up  the  blank  between  the  first 
Early  and  what  is  commonly  termed  American  or  Second  Early. 
—Price  15s.  the  imperial  stone. 

Those  wishing  to  be  supplied  with  seed  of  any  of  the  above 
Seedling  Potatoes  will  address  their  order  to  Mr.  Smith,  Gar- 
dener, Ayton,  Berwickshire,  with  a  Post-office  order  for  the 
amount  of  their  demand.  They  are  requested  to  give  their 
address  distinctly,  that  the  Potatoes  may  be  forwarded  without 
delay  to  the  proper  quarter.  Early  application  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  supply,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

All  orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  and  the  Potatoes 
forwarded,  packed  in  boxes,  with  moss  or  hay,  to  protect  them 
from  injury  by  carriage.       Ayton,  Aug.  9,  1844.       M.  SiiiiTH. 


r  YNDON'S    PATENT    SPADE.— Sold  by  GREE^ 

-L-J  and  Constable,  Ironmongers,  36,  King  William-st..  Lon- 
don-bridge. Horticultural  Tool  Chests,  Bright  Ladies'  Spades, 
Money's  Patent  Water  Pots,  Lord  Vernon's  Pateut  Hoes,  wit!; 
a  general  assortment  of  Garden  Implements. 


BENTALL'S  IMPROVED  PAPER  FOR  DRYING  PLANTS. 

WAND  T.  BENT  ALL  earnestly  invite  the  atten- 
*  tion  of  Botanists  to  the  above  Paper ;  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  prepared  having  been  fully 
proved.  The  following  valuable  testimonial  has  been,  lately 
received  : — 

"  I  highly  approve  of  your  new  Paper  for  drying  plants,  and 
consider  it  far  preferable  to  the  Cambridge  Chalk  Paper,  which 
I  previously  employed,  but  which  will  now  be  entirely  discarded 
by  me  in  the  preparation  of  plants  for  the  herbarium.  I  have 
also  found  it  most  valuable  in  drying  Algse,  the  most  decisive 
test,  in  my  opinion,  to  which  such  papers  can  be  subjected; 
and  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  of 
these  plants."— Tie y.  W.  S.  Hore,  M.A.  F.L.S.,  f,-c..  Stoke, 
Devonport. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  L.L.D.,  &c.  Professor  Lindley,  C.  C. 
Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.,  H.  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
&c.,have  also  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  their  names  as  strongly 
recommending  it.  To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers,  Halstead, 
Essex;  and  of  their  Agents,  Mr.  E.  Newman,  Q,  Devonshire- 
street,  Bishopsgate,  London;  and  Mr.  R.  S.  McIntosh,  12,  Ca- 
therine-street, Edinburgh. 

Sizes,  16  by  lOinches  (when  folded),  14s.  per  ream;  20  by  12 
inches,  20s.  do. ;  1 6  by  20  inches,  25s.  do. 


SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  HAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can -be  used  by  men  or 
■women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without. any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wlieat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds,  1^.  lOs.  each.  Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 
These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
HAi.LEN,2,Winsley-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Seders,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  address,  in- 
closing a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount.— Richard  S-mith, 
Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 

XTOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
-■"*-  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  tliree-hght  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  lor  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  complete,  from  U.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'"  Sash  Manufactorj',  Claremont- 
place,  Old  Kent-road. *^*  Reference  given. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

T~iHE  great  want  of  skill  in  the  construction  of  Old 

-J-  HOTHOUSES,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  thatmost 
liberalof  all  plants,  the  VINE;  the  loss  sustained  on  moneys  ex- 
pended on  horticultaral  erections,  without  studying  the  conve- 
nience and  capabilities  of  such  erections  being  made  available  to 
the  double  purpose  of  a  Stove  and  Vinery,  must  be  manifest  to  all 
practical  men.  As  every  Hothouse,  Stove,  or  Greenhouse  is  con- 
vertible into  a  Viuery  7  months  in  every  year,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  a  thoroughly  practical  gardener,  to  offer  his  services, 
and  tender  his  advice  in  alterations  of  old  or  new  works  of  this 
kind,  on  such  terms  as  must  insure  his  engagement  by  all  parties 
about  to  erect  or  alter  buildings  of  this  description.  To  allAme- 
teurs,  Gardeners,  and  others  lacking  skill,  whose  crop  of  Grapes 
or  Vines  have  failed,  within  7  miles  of  London,  he  ofifers  his  ser- 
vices, advice,  and  directional  attendance,  from  11.  per  year;  and 
pledges  himself  to  insure  a  crop  OH  the  principle  of  No  cure,  no 

pay.  No  crop,  no  money.    Por  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter, 

inclosing  2  penny  stamps,  when  a  prospectus,  &c.  will  be  forwarded. 

Direct  to  Mr.  Protestus,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Seedsmen,  Half-moon- 
Btreet,  Piccadilly,  London. 


REFINED  PLEASURE  to  LOVERS  of  BOTANY. 
— The  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  respectfully  informed  thai 
the  splendid  WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,  which  excited  sn 
much  attention  and  obtained  a  Medal  at  the  late  Chiswick  F&te, 
are  now  on  view  at  No,  33,  Argyll-street,  Regent-street. 

The  suggestions  of  Professor  Lindlev  have  been  earnestly 
carried  out  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Potts,  so  as  to  elicit  the 
entire  approval  of  that  eminent  authority.  The  varied  charms 
of  Nature  are  aided  by  the  gorgeous  enrichments  of  Art;  and 
the  Invalid,  however  exalted  her  station,  may  now  enjoy,  at 
all  seasons,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  in  a  cabinet  not  unworthy  a 
place  in  the  most  aristocratic  mansions, — Apply  to  Mr.  Not- 
TiNooAM,  as  above. 


HOT-WATER  A-FfARATUS  FOR  HEATlNi^ 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILD INGS,DWELLING.HOUSES. 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  BAiLKvhaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthe  above-mentioned  purposes. have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  ol  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E,Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes, and  invitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  toan  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchenapparatus.or  range,  adaptedfor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
morecompletethanhashithertobeen  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
aear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservator)' 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailev  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  reauired.  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


BoRBiDGE  and  Healt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors,  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o(  their  complete  success  ;  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidge  and  Healt 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glenoinnjng,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.  The  following  are  the  present  prices : — 
=5)  (ij 


Plain 
Boiler, 


10 


1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 


2 

2  15 

3  10 

5     5 


a§ 


42 


50 


76 


10  6 

12  6 
17  5 

25  0 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50to70ft.  4in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  230  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
( Warm  a  grap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 
Land  a  pit  60ft. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wni.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Aug.  8,  1S44. 


/T^UANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  I  cwt.  eac"h ;  just 
V-"    landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  of 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  Ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ■ware- 
houses. 24  and  25,  Billiter-street;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost. — Apply  to 
James  Clark,  24,  Billiter-street. 
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eoo  to  800  feet. 

If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 


35  0 
If  3-inch  pipe  he  used,  one-third  more, 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


RENDLE'S  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  Inventors  of  the  IMPROVED  CONICAL  and 
DOUBLE  CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  having  been  much  en- 
gaged inheating  buildings  upon  the  above  system  with  Tanks  of 
various  materials,  solicit  the  attention  of  scientific  Horticul- 
turists to  an  Iron  Tank  now  fitting  up  on  their  premises,  which 
offersmost  decided  advantages  overeveryother  article  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  orna- 
mental in  appearance,  can  be  made  from  10  to  100  feet  long  and 
of  any  width  and  depth,  and  can  be  connected  or  disconnected 
by  any  working  Gardener  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  persons  in  remote  districts  of 
employing  this  much  approved  method  of  heating  without  the 
assistance  of  Engineers.  The  Tanks  can  be  applied  to  Boilers 
and  Pipes  already  fixed,  and  from  the  present  low  price  of  Iron 
will  befoundcheaperthanof  any  other  material.  Mr.  Rendle, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  undertakeDtoreceive  orders  and  furnish 
information  to  any  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  prices  for 
any  size  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  S.  and  Co. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.  — The   Boilers  invented   by 
John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Suewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vaux- 
hallj  Loddiges',  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple-place,  Edg- 
ware-road:  Rollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouthj  The 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regents*-park. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,    SEEDSMEN,    FLORISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  T.  and  C.Locehart.  of  the  late 
Firm  of  T.  and  C.  Lockhart  and  Duncan,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Partnership,  to  submit  to  public  com])efition,  by  auc- 
tion, on  the  premises  at  Parson's-green  lane,  Fulham,  and  at  156, 
Cheapside,  London,  about  or  before  the  14th  September  next,  the 
whole  of  the  late  partnership's  Stock  and  Fixtures,  of  which  fur- 
thernotice  willbegiven, — This  valuable  Stock  consists  of  a  unique 
collection  of  BULBS  and  FLOWER-ROOTS  of  every  description, 
which  lias  been  carefully  selected,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  the  last  2')  years,  together  with  a  quantity  of  the  newest 
and  most  choice  Flower  Seeds,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
trade;  a  newly-erected  Hothouse  with  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes, 
a  capital  brick -built  pit,  boxes,  frames,  handlights,  six  nests  of 
seed-drawers,  two  desks,  two  bulb  stages,  hardy  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  standard  roses,  a  quantity  of  box  edging,  bushel  and 
other  measures,  a  Chubb's  patent  Iron  safe,  scales,  weights,  bags, 
paper,  garden-utensils,  cutlery,  sieves,  pots,  sundries,  ii:c.  &c.  &c. 
May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.— Very  Eligible  Freehold  Estates  in  the  parish 
of  Sandy,  cultivated  as  Garden  Ground, and  offering  to  Trustees 
safe  and  profitable  Landed  Investments,  not  to  he  influenced  by 
any  change  in  the  Corn- laws.  Also  a  Freehold  Family  Resi- 
dence, and  other  property,  at  Caldecote.  The  whole  Tithe-free 
and  Land-Tax  redeemed. 

MESSRS.  RUSH  WORTH  AND  JARVIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagees,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Devisees  in  Trust  under  the  will,  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  Garraway's, 
London,  on  Friday,  Aug.  23d,  at  12  o'clock,  in  15  Lots,  (unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  private  contract),  a  very  desirable  Freehold 
Property,  comprising  170  acres  of  land,  with  two  Farm  Home- 
steads, situate  at  Beeston,  in  the  parish  of  Sandy,  a  district 
proverbial  for  the  remarkable  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
highly  valuable  as  garden  ground ;  a  portion  of  which  was  late 
in  the  occupation  of  the  deceased,  and  the  remainder  is  let  on  long 
leases  to  responsible  tenants,  at  almost  incredibly  high  rents;  and 
substantial  additional  advantages  to  the  property  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  newly-projected  Line  of  Railway,  direct  from  London 
to  York,  which  is  contemplated  will  pass  over  this  estate.  There 
are  likewise  several  Cottages,  a  Wheelwright's  shop,  and  Beer- 
house, at  Beeston  Green.  Also  a  spacious  Family  Residence,  with 
possession,  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  and  having  extensive  stabling 
and  out-buildings ;  a  Licensed  Ale-house,  eleven  Cottages  near 
thereto,  and  4  acres  of  luxuriant  garden  ground  adjoining,  situate 
at  Caldecote,  only  one  and  a-halimile  distant  from  the  preceding 
property,  and  equidistant  with  the  capital  Market  Town  of  Bed- 
ford, and  only  47  miles  from  Londdn  on  the  great  north  road.— 
Printed  particulars,  with  plans,  may  be  obtained  on  the  premises 
at  Caldecote,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
in  London,  of  Messrs.  Barker,  RosCj  and  Norton,  Solicitors,  50, 
Mark-lane ;  Messrs.  Gregory,  Faulkner,  Gregory  and  Bourdillon, 
Solicitors,  1,  Bedford-row;  at  Garraway's;  and  at  the-Offices  of 
Messrs.  Rushworth  and  Jarvis,  Land  Surveyors  and  Auctioneers, 
Saville-row,  Regent-street,  and  19,  Change  Alley,  Cornhiil. 


RARE  ORCHIDACEiE  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  AND  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thursday,  15th  Aug.,  at  1  o'clock,  a 
case  of  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  ORCHIDACEIE,  which  have  just 
arrived  in  fine  Health,  and  gathered  during  the  months  of  Jan. 
and  Feb.  last,  on  the  Steeps  of  the  Ghauts,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay.  On  view  2  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  FLORICULTURISTS,  NURSERYMEN,  &  CONNOISEURS. 

MR.  E.  E.  STONE  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
Premises,  22,  Park  Place  West,  Liverpool  Road.  Isling- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  August  13th,  at  12,  a  Splendid  and  Valuable 
Collection  of  FOREIGN  PLANTS,  comprising  a  superb  assort- 
ment of  Melocaeti,  Euphorbia,  Aloes,  Verbenas,  Fuclisias,  and 
other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  an  excellent  Tulip  Stage 
and  Utensils;  also  the  surplus  Household  Furniture,  a  rich- 
toned  6A  octave  Picolo.  The  whole  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
removing.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and  morning  of  Sale; 
and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  Mr.  Stone,  83, 
St.  John  Street,  near  Smithfield. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— An  Extensive  and  Old- 
Established  COUNTRY  NURSERY,  where  a  considerable 
Business  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years.  Any  respectable 
person  with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  would  find  this  con- 
cern worthy  of  immediate  attention.  Apply  to  Mr.  Geohgk 
Gray,  No.  23,  New  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  Loudon, 
]Sr.E,— None  but  principals  will  be  treated  with. 


VALUABLE  CHURCH-PREFERMENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  THE  NEXT  PRESENTATION 
to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGHALL  INFERIOR,  in 
SUFFOLK.  The  Incumbent  is  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  Net  Income  arising  from  the  Commuted  Tithes,  Glebes, 
and  Surplice  Fees,  average  about  565^  per  annum.  Also,  the 
NEXT  PRESENTATION  to  the  RECTORY  of  RICKINGHALL 
SU  PERIOR,  possessing  a  Net  Income  of  43//.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Butchee,  Auctioneer, 
Norwich. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  to  pay  a  clear  Five  per  Cent.,  THE 
TOLLS  arising  from  the  Navigation  of  Vessels  laden  with 
Corn,  Coals,  Timber,  Stoce,  &c.  &c.,  passing  along  the  River 
Waveney,  from  Beccles  to  Bungay,  Sufiolk,  with  a  Capital  Resi- 
dence, Malting  Office,  Business  Premises,  &c.,  at  Bungay, 

The  above  Property  is  let  on  Lease  at  I300i.  per  annum,  six 
years  of  which  Lease  were  unexpired  at  Lady-day  last. 

For  Price  and  further  Particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Butchee, 
Auctioneer,  Norwich. 
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TO  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  wishes  for  a  PLAN  and  ESTI- 
MATE for  a  small  GREENHOUyE  or  CONSERVATORY, 
to  be  erected  at  the  end  of  his  Drawing-room  (which  end  faces 
the  west,  and  the  front  the  south,  and  from  which  a  door  of 
communication  opens),  size  15  feetS  inches  by  12  feet  j  there  is 
a  return  wall  of  5  feet  to  be  glazed  with  Drake's  Sheet  Glass, 
and  finished  in  the  best  manner. — Direct  to  E.  L,,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper. 


'^f)i  ^uvWmv^*  Cl^conicle. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1844. 


There  has  lately  been  laid  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  most  important  paper  on 
Foresting.  The  author,  M.  Chevandier,  who 
appears  to  have  the  charge  of  one  of  the  French 
forests,  has  been  investigating  the  effect  of  water 
upon  the  produce  of  wood,  and  his  results  are  not  a 
httle  startling. 

From  a  multitude  of  experiments  made  with  trees 
growing  on  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that,  powerful  an  agent  as  water  is  well  known 
to  be,  its  effects  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  communicates  with 
the  roots  of  trees.  For  example,  he  found  that  if 
the  quantity  of  timber  furnished  by  Spruce  Firs  in 
a  given  time,  on  a  given  space,  in  the  swamps  (ter- 
rains fangeiix-)  of  the  Vosges  is  taken  as  1,  the  pro- 
duce in  dry  land  will  be  about  2,  in  land  so  situated 
as  to  receive  rain  water  as  it  falls  between  4  and  5, 
and  in  stations  where  the  soakage  of  running  water 
maintains  a  continual  freshness  rather  more  than  6. 
He  endeavoured,  he  says,  to  collect  together  all  the 
cases  where  the  same  tree  growing  in  the  same  soil 
and  aspect,  nevertheless  had  its  roots  in  a  different 
condition  as  to  water.  He  felled  them  in  large  num- 
bers, keeping  an  exact  account  of  their  age  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  likely  to  have  in- 
fluenced their  growth ;  and  he  found,  upon  com- 
paring trees  of  the  same  age,  growing  in  the  same 
soU,  that  the  differences  produced  by  the  action  of 
water  were  constantly  in  the  proportions  above 
stated,  so  far  as  Spruce  Firs  are  concerned,  to  which 
M.  Chevandier's  observations  appear  to  have  been 
confined. 

The  following  figures,  which  have  furnished  the 
proportions  alluded  to,  express  the  annual  increase  in 
dry  wood  of  the  Spruce  Fir : — 

KU.  Years. 

,;„„„„„  ,^„j  ,  o,  rMean  age  at  which  the 

Swampy  Jand.  .  .  1.84{  spruce  is  felled  .  .101.88 
Dryland.  .  .  .  3.13  Ditto  ....  71.57 
Land  watered  with  rain  \  n;**-.,  •,,  .k 

water  ....  8.25/'"™  ■  •  -  •  M-'S 
Land  watered  with  run-  1  „...  „„  ,, 

ningwater  .       .       .  11.57/'^""      ....    sa.io 

In  order  to  show  more  strongly  the  value  of  these 
considerations,  M.  Chevandier  gives  the  following 
average  rate  of  growth  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  when  about 
too  years  old : — 

In  swampy  land  less  than        .        1  kilogramme* 
In  dry  land  less  than         .        .        3  „ 

In  land  which  is  watered,  about    20  „ 

This  gives  for  the  total  weight  of  a  tree  a  century 
old — 

100  kilogrammes  or  J  of  a  steref 
300  „  or  1  stere 

2000  „  or  7  steres 

according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has 
grown.  "And  if  we  calculate  the  value  of  a  tree, 
reckoning  its  price  to  be  according  to  its  size,  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  a  seed  of  the  Spruce 
Fir  will  become,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  soil  with  respect  to  water,  a 
tree  worth  U  franc,  or  7  francs,  or  85  francs." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of 
facts  like  these,  which  deserve  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  planters.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  how  much  of  the  results  of  planting  depend 
upon  circumstances  little  taken  into  account.  The 
Talue  of  irrigation  in  particular  is  very  striking;  and 
M.  Chevandier  strongly  urges  the  owners  of  moun- 
tain woods  to  turn  the  favourable  position  of  such 
places  to  account,  by  introducing  a  good  system 
of  ditching.  '1  he  plan  which  he  finds  most  advan- 
tageous is  to  cut  on  the  hilUside  horizontal  ditches, 
about  a  yard  wide  and  deep,  and  12  to  lH  yards 
apart,  which  will  catch  the  rain  as  it  runs  down, 
and  afterwards  soak  into  each  other,  so  that  what 
the  uppermost  ditch  loses  the  next  below  it  receives, 
and  so  on.  Such  a  plan  has  been  carried  into  effect 
in  llie  forests  belonging  .to  the  plate-glass  works  of 
Clichy,  and  he  finds  it  neither  expensive  to  make 
nor  to  keep  in  good  order. 

The  facts  elicited  by  M.  Chevandier's  experiments 
have  a  very  wide  range,  and  affect  every  branch  of 
husbandry  quite  as  much  as  growing  Spruce  Firs. 

Ouu  readers  are' aware  that  very  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  Journal  we  pointed  out  the  many 
advantages  possessed  by  New  /kaland  as  a  country 

•  A  kilogramme  In  ab*jut  ilbs.  :ifjz. 

t  A  stcfe  Is  rothcr  more  than  at  cubic  feet, 


for  agricultural  and  horticultural  emigrants.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  produced  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  our  original  views  upon  this  subject, 
which  we  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  modify 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Nevertheless,  the  colony 
has,  as  our  columns  have  also  shown,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  been 
brought  to  a  stand-still.  It  was  our  intention  some 
time  since  to  advert  to  this  unfortunate  state  x)f 
affairs ;  but  we  have  deferred  doing  so  until  the  Re- 
port of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  appointed  to 
inquireinto  the  state  of  New  Zealand,  should  be  made 
public.     That  Report  is  before  us. 

It  now  appears  that  the  distress  of  New  Zealand 
has  arisen — not  from  bad  climate,  sterile  or  uncultiv- 
able  lands,  open  roadsteads,  or  the  operations  of  land 
jobbers — but  from  monstrous  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  Officers.  The  Commit- 
tee declare  "that  the  difficulties  now  experienced  in 
New  Zealand  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for 
establishing  a  British  Colony  in  these  Islands,  those 
rules  as  to  the  mode  in  which  colonisation  ought  to 
be  conducted,  which  have  been  drawn  from  ueason 
and  from  experience,  have  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  ;"  and  they  have  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, very  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  or  its  agents.  They  declare  that 
the  local  authorities  have  made  a  treaty  with  the 
natives,  which  is  only  a  pai't  of  a  series  of  injudicious 
proceedings  ;  that  their  acknowledgments  of  a  right 
of  property  on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  all  the  wild 
land  was  an  error  whicji  has  been  productive  of  vert/  in- 
jurious consequences ;  and  that  the  non-settlement  of 
land  claims  (one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment officers)  has  been  productive  of  great  confusion 
and  mischief. 

All  political  discussion  being  studiously  excluded 
from  our  columns,  we  forbear  from  making  any 
remark  upon  this  announcement  of  the  Committee ; 
indeed,  we  [only  produce  it  in  order  to  show  that  no 
kind  of  reason  exists  why  confidence  should  be 
shaken  in  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  purposes  of  British  cultivators, 
and  that  the  disasters  of  the  settlers  are  owing  to  mis- 
government,  andnothing  else.  We  expect  with  im- 
patience the  evidence  as  to  the  capabilities  of  New 
Zealand  that  has  been  elicited  by  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  shall  take  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity of  making  it  known.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  in  spite  of  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  settlers  by  those  whoseduty 
it  was  to  assist  them,  the  colony  is  steadily  rising 
into  importance.  In  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  dated  July 
31 — "  It  appears  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  impediments  to 
prosperity  occasioned  by  misgovernment.  In  the 
midst  of  the  anxieties  produced  by  the  massacre  at 
Wairoa,  and  the  continued  operation  of  the  causes 
of  that  calamity,  five  vessels  in  the  course  of  three 
months  saUed  from  Wellington  for  London,  en- 
tirely laden  with  the  produce  of  the  Company's 
settlements,  consisting  of  oil,  whalebone,  flax, 
ornamental  woods,  and  wool." 


ON  THE  PURITY  OF  WATER. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  water  varies  very  greatly  in 
nature — some  waters  being  what  is  termed  soft,  and 
therefore  well  adapted  for  washing,  and  various  domestic 
purposes  ;  whilst  other  waters  are  said  to  be  hard,  and 
are  unsuitable  for  washing,  &c.  In  fact,  wlien  we 
examine  the  numerous  operations  in  the  arts,  in  which 
water  is  employed,  we  find  that  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  most  of  them  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
purity  of  the  water  employed.  For  some  purposes  soft 
water  is  requisite,  whilst  for  others  hard  water  ia  pre- 
ferable. 

The  purity  of  the  water  employed,  for  gardening  pur- 
poses is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  there- 
fore the  causes  which  affect  its  purity,  the  substances 
which  modify  its  properties,  and  the  methods  of  purify- 
ing it,  are  all  subjects  of  some  interest  to  the  gardener. 
The  natural  waters  of  the  earth— namely,  sea  and  spring 
water — are  hard  ;  they  are  not  pure  water,  but  contain  a 
portion  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  dissolved  in  them. 
Sea-water  contains  by  fur  the  largest  quantity  of 
these  substances ;  but  spring-water  also  contains  them  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  both  these  sorts  of  water  are  hard. 
In  order  to  purify  such  water,  we  have  only  to  boil  it, 
and  convert  it  into  vapour  by  lieut.  I'ure  water  rines  in 
the  form  of  steam  ;  the  impurities  of  the  water  are  not 
volatile— they  cannot  be  raised  in  vapour  by  lieat :  hence 
they  remain  behind,  whilst  the  water  is  converted  into 
vapour,  and  obtained  quite  free  from  impurity  when  the 
vapour  is  cooled  or  condensed. 

When  we  thus  distil  water,  we  do  that  on  a  small  scale 
which  Ih  every  day  taking  place  on  a  large  scale  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  heat  of  the  sun  every  day 
raises  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  vapour  from  the  sur- 
face of  tho  land  m  well  as  of  the  sua  ;  and  this  vapour 
returns  to  the  fluid  state  when  cooled,  dcHoetiding  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  tho  forms  of  rain  and  dew.    llain- 


water  is  as  much  distilled  water  as  that  prepared  arti- 
ficially in  a  Btill ;  and  therefore,  as  rain-water  is  free 
from  earthy  and  saline  impurities,  it  is  the  softest  of  all 
natural  waters. 

A  little  consideration  will  convince  us  that  though  tha 
water  which  comes  from  the  clouds  is  pure  and  soft,  oc 
at  most  contains  minute  traces  of  such  substances  as  it 
may  find  in  its  descent  through  the  air,  yet  that  when  i6 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  soaka  into  the  soil, 
it  must  soon  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  such  salts  o£ 
lime,  &c.,  as  the  soil  contains,  and  in  consequence 
become  hard  again.  The  water  of  springs  is  always 
more  or  less  hard,  yet  it  has  previously  been  soft,  for 
springs  are  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  rain-water, 
which  has  filtered  or  drained  through  the  soil  and  strata 
below  it,  in  passing  through  which  it  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  in  consequence  becomes 
hard. 

The  substances  which  commonly  exist  in  hard  water 
are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  either  separately  or 
together ;  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity  they  give  to 
most  spring  waters  the  character  and  property  of  hard- 
ness. Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent,  500  parts  of  water  dissolving 
about  one  part  of  the  sulphate,  or  in  oth^r  words,  every 
gallon  of  water  being  able  to  dissolve  about  150  grains 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  Perfectly  pure  water  does  not 
dissolve  carbonate  of  lime,  but  water  which  contains  any 
carbonic  acid  gas  readily  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  now  rain-water  always  contains  a 
portion  of  this  gas  which  it  absorbs  in  passing  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  presence  of  which  does  not  give 
it  any  character  of  hardness,  or  at  all  interfere  with  its 
economical  uses  ;  hence  rain-water  is  able  to  dissolve  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  therefore  in 
passing  through  a  soil  containing  either  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  lime  it  dissolves  a  httle  of  these  substances, 
and  becomes  hard. 

The  water  with  which  plants  are  naturally  supplied,  ia 
the  pure  soft  water  which  is  condensed  from  the  clouds  ; 
hard  water  containing  much  lime  is  not  well  suited  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  indeed  the  presence  of 
any  quantity  of  the  salts  of  that  earth  in  water,  is  found 
to  kill  many  of  the  more  delicate  plants.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  purify  the  water  for  gardens  by  artificial 
distillation,  and  besides  it  is  generally  unnecessary, for,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  rain-water  is  distilled  water,  and  it  may 
readily  be  collected  and  preserved  in  tanks  for  use,  for 
any  reasonable  time.  Rain-water,  which  collects  from  a 
clean  slate  roof,  contains  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  matters  derived  from. 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  greater  of  course  in  towns 
and  the  vicinity  of  places  where  much  fuel  is  burnt,  than 
in  the  free  and  open  country.  It  also  generally  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  birds, 
insects,  and  other  similar  sources.  These  impurities, 
particularly  if  present  in  any  quantity,  cause  a  tendency 
in  the  water  to  become  foul,  but  do  not  at  all  interfere 
with  its  uses  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  water 
which  drains  from  tile-roofs  generally  contains  a  portioa 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  mortar  ;  but  even  then  the 
quantity,  except  in  particular  cases,  is  but  small.  No 
good  garden  should  be  without  rain-water_  tanks,  well 
made,  and  properly  covered,  to  prevent  earth  or  rubbish 
falling  in;  and  rain-water  alone  should  be  used  for  syring- 
ing, washing,  or  watering  delicate  plants.  For  common 
purposes,  and  where  the  supply  of  rain-water  is  insuffi- 
cient, river  orspring-water^must  be  employed  ;  but  such 
water  is  always  inferior  for  horticultural  purposes  to 
rain-water,  being  more  or  less  ^contaminated  with  sul- 
phate of  liir.e. 

Water  which  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  dissolved  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  several  means  j  if  it  be  boiled,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled;  the  carbonate  of  lime  being 
then  no  longer  soluble,  falls  as  a  white  powder,  and  the 
water  becomes  soft.  The  same  effect  is  gradually  pro- 
duced by  mere  exposure  to  air  ;  it  is  found  that  spring- 
water  of  this  kind,  after  some^days'  exposure,  becomes 
milky,  and  throws  down  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  from  the  water.  Lastly, 
such  water  may  be  purified  by  the  addition  of  a  Httle 
quick-lime,  which  takes  the  carbonic  acid  at  once,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  and  therefore 
separates,  together  with  that  carbonate  of  lime  which 
the  water  previously  contained  in  solution,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

Spring  or  river  water,  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion, maybe  purified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonated 
alkali  ;  thus,  when  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  added 
to  such  water,  these  salts  decompose  each  other,  sulphate 
of  potash  or  soda  is  formed,  together  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  latter,  being  insoluble,  separates  as  a  white 
powder.  If  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ate is  employed,  it  considerably  improves  the  water,  for 
the  alkaline  salts  are  less  objectionable  than  the  sulphate 
of  lime.  There  is  one  practical  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
this  process,  which  is,  that  if  the  water  contains  any  free 
carbonic  acid,  the  presence  of  that  substance  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  by  rendering 
it  soluble  in  water;  this  can  only  be  obviated  in  the 
manner  before  stated.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  would  be 
far  preferable  than  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  inasmuch 
as  the  resulting  salts  of  ammonia  remaining  in  solution 
would  be  not  merely  harmless,  but  oven  ijcneficial ;  it  is, 
however,  unfortunately  tho  case,  that  carbonate  of  am- 
monia does  not  precipitate  lime  bo  readily  as  the  carbon- 
ates of  tho  common  fixed  alkalies;  tho  carbonate  of  lime 
formed  remains  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
Boneo  of  carbonic  acid.    Carbonate  of  ammonia  contains, 
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in  proportion,  more  carbonic  acid  than  either  carbonate 
of  potash,  soda,  or  lime  ;  hence,  when  it  decomposes 
salts  of  lime,  there  is  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  lime 
can  combine  with,  and  this  excess,  which  remains  in  the 
■water,  renders  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  also  soluble. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  contain, 
in  proportion,  just  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  carbonate 
of  lime  ;  consequently,  when  they  are  employed,  there  is 
no  excess  of  carbonic  acid  set  free,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lime  is  precipitated.  If,  however,  hard  water  of  this  kind 
is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  after  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  the  whole,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  lime  is  precipitated.  Any  liquid  containing 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (such  as  common  liquid  manure) 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  will  not  precipi- 
tate until  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  or  has 
escaped. — E,  Solly. 

TREATMENT  OF  HALF-HARDY  PLANTS 
DURING  WINTER. 

The  two  principal  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
preservation  of  half-hardy  plants  during  the  winter 
months,  are  frost  and  dampness — both  very  destructive 
in  their  influence,  and  both  exerting  that  influence  in  a 
different  manner.  But  although  the  natures  of  frost 
and  dampness  are  of  very  opposite  characters,  and  their 
modes  of  influence  widely  different,  the  presence  of  the 
one  materially  augments  the  influence  of  the  other;  and 
it  follows,  that  by  preventing  one,  we  in  a  great  measure 
guard  against  both. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  should  engage  our  attention, 
is  dampness,  for  if  this  is  present,  frost  is  more  severe. 
To  prevent  dampness  there  must  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  ;  the  plants  must  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  if 
they  are  in  a  situation  which  will  admit  of  a  fire  occa- 
sionally, it  will  render  the  pits  or  house  dry,  but  it  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. When  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter,  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  many  gardeners  to  plunge  them 
(I  speak  only  in  reference  to  half-hardy  kinds)  in  some 
moist  substance,  whereby  they  may,  by  the  porosity  of 
the  pots,  absorb  sufficient  moisture  for  their  support, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  watering-pot.  There  are 
no  doubt  matvy  advantages  in  such  a  system,  but  the  dis- 
advantages far'  outweigh  them.  Damp  is  engendered  ; 
there  is  a  continual  evaporation  going  on;  and  if  the 
weather  should  be  such  (as  is  often  the  case  for  weeks 
together)  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  lights,  in  order 
to  produce  a  free  current  of  air,  the  moisture  finds  no 
means  of  escape,  and  thus  accumulating,  causes  the 
young  and  imperfectly  organised  wood  often  to  damp  off. 
But  even  with  all  care  and  attention,  damp  will  attack 
some  plants,  and  generally  those  that  are  most  succulent 
in  their  nature,  or  the  young  and  tender  tops  of  others. 
We  should  therefore  watch  narrowly,  and  remove  every 
leaf  or  shoot  affected,  as  damp  not  only  destroys  the  in- 
dividual immediately  affected,  but  extends  its  influence 
to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  so  affected.  It 
is  contagious.  It  engenders  mould,  which  being  a  species 
of  Fungus,  is  rapidly  disseminated,  attacking  and  de- 
stroying wherever  the  damp  has  prepared  the  leaves  for 
its  reception.  Neither  should  plants  be  too  much 
crowded,  as  that  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  air. 

Watering  should  of  course  he  done  sparingly,  but 
still  it  will  be  required  occasionally.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  dry  as  possible, 
as  there  being  but  little  sun  in  winter,  and  that  not  of 
sufficient  strength  to  evaporate  the  superabundant  mois- 
ture rapidly,  it  quickly  rots  the  leaves,  especially  of 
Pelargoniums,  and  similar  plants  having  leaves  which 
form  a  kind  of  dish  in  which  the  water  accumulates  in 
-  considerable  quantities.  When  fire  is  had  recourse  to 
for  drying  the  house  or  pits,  choose  a  fine  day,  and  give 
all  the  air  possible,  so  that  the  moisture  dislodged  by 
the  heat  may  be  dispersed.  It  is  an  absurd  custom  (but 
still  o-ften  practised)  to  attempt  to  dry  a  building  by  fire- 
heat  when  every  aperture  is  closed.  The  damp  is  cer- 
tainly removed  from  all  the  crevices,  but  the  confined 
atmosphere  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  walls  and  other  objects  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  itself,  this  mois- 
ture becomes  condensed,  and  runs  down  in  streams,  or 
stands  upon  the  walls  in  large  drops,  not  a  particle  of 
it  escaping,  there  being  no  aperture  for  it  to  do  so. 
Many  plants  are  no  doubt  placed  for  convenience,  and 
from  other  causes,  in  shady  situations.  Some  kinds  re- 
quire such  treatment.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  they 
should  be  removed,  as  autumn  approaches,  to  some 
place  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun 
and  air,  in  order  that  their  juices  may  become  elabo- 
rated, and  their  young  and  tender  shoots  get  weU 
ripened Walter  Wakefield. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fourcroya  gigantea.—Tv^o  noble  Agave-like  plants 
in  the  stove  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  which 
are  considered  to  be  the  Fourcroya  gigantea,  Ventenat 
{Agave  fcstida,  L.),  give  promise  of  flowering  in  a  very 
short  time.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  caulescent ; 
the  stem  is  2  feet  4  inches  high,  crowned  with  a  noble 
tuft  of  sword-shaped  leaves  five  to  seven  feet  long,  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  their  thickened  bases  giving  a 
height  of  1  foot  2  inches  additional  (in  all  3  feet  6  inches), 
from  the  summit  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  foliage, 
the  flower-stalk  springs.  This  flower-stalk  was  first  per- 
ceptible on  Wednesday  of  last  week  (July  24th) ;  and 
attention  was  directed  to  it  by  a  remarkable  appearance 
of  the  plant}  the  thickened  bases  of  the  leaves  separating, 
as  it  werci  from  each  other,  bo  as  to  leave  a  space 


between  them,  into  which  a  penny-piece  might  be  in- 
serted, and  the  lower  leaves  falling  down  so  as,  in  a 
measure,  to  conceal  the  stem.  On  the  28th  July,  Mr. 
J.  Smith  found  that  this  flower-stalk  had  already  gained 
a  height  of  6  feet  8  inches ;  and  on  the  30th,  of  8  feet  6 
inches.  To-day  (August  the  Ist),  at  noon,  its  height 
was  10  feet,  and  in  girth,  at  the  base,  I  foot  2^  inches. 
Its  present  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  a  young  shoot 
of  Asparagus,  but  more  tapering,  coming  indeed  to  a 
very  sharp  point  at  the  top.  The  scales  are  distant,  and 
the  lower  ones  are  beginning  to  spread,  while  the  rest 
are  pressed  close  to  the  stalk  ;  but  none  of  them  exhibit 
at  present  an  appearance  of  flower-buds.  The  growth  of 
the  flower-stalk  in  the  two  plants  has  kept  pace,  the  one 
with  the  other,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner;  there  is 
scarcely  a  perceptible  difference  in  height  between  them, 
and  as  each  is  in  a  tub  about  3  feet  high,  the  whole 
height  of  the  plants  from  the  floor  may  be  estimated,  at 
noon  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  16  feet  6  inches.  The 
inside  of  the  stove  where  tbey  are  placed  being  26  feet 
high,  some  of  our  friends  have  congratulated  us  on 
having  ample  space,  without  removing  the  lights ;  but, 
calculating  from  the  few  instances  upon  record  of  the 
flowering  of  this  stately  plant  in  England,  we  must 
reckon  upon  a  length  of  30  or  32  feet  from  the  flower- 
stalk  ;  and  instructions  are  already  given  for  an  opening 
to  be  made  over  each  plant  in  the  roof.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  see  them,'wiU  find  them 
in  the  house  usually  called  the  Conservatory,  or  that  one 
which  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  green  (of  Kew)  before 
entering  the  gardens.  Fourcroya  gigantea  appears  to 
have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Schonbrun,  Vienna,  and  it  was  figured  by 
Jacquin,  in  the  "Icones  Plantarum  Rariorum,"vol.  ii,  p. 
379.  Its  flowering  panicle  was  32  feet  high.  Another 
specimen  blossomed  in  the  Paris  garden  in  1723,  and 
was  figured  by  De  Candolle  in  the  "  Plantes  Grasses," 
tab.  126.  Ventenat  has  given  the  height  of  the  flower- 
stalk  at  different  dates.  It  was  from  the  9th  of  August 
to  the  4th  of  September  before  it  had  attained  to  10  feet. 
By  the  25th  of  October  it  had  reached  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, 22  feet;  its  more  rapid  growth  having  been  checked 
by  exposure  to  cold.  In  1821,  a  Fourcroya  gigantea 
blossomed  at  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Powis,  of 
Walcot,  in  Shropshire,  and  a  figure  was  given  of  it  by 
Dr.  Sims  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  tab.  2250.  It 
had  attained  a  height  in  the  flower-stalk  of  30  feet. 
None  of  the  figures  now  mentioned  give  anything  like  a 
good  idea  of  the  stateliness  of  the  species  of  Fourcroya, 
partly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  giving  it  upon  a  very 
reduced  scale,  and  partly  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
panicle,  in  proportion  to  the  foliage,  gigantic  as  the 
latter  are.  The  crown  of  leaves  is  in  all  shown  to  be 
sessile,  or  nearly  sessile  ;  whereas  our  plants  are,  as  ail 
authors  describe  them,  caulescent.  According  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis,"  it  was  cultivated 
at  Hampton  Court  garden  in  1690.  Being  a  species  of 
slow  growth,  it  is  possible  the  Kew  plants  may  he  of 
that  age,  and  derived  from  Hampton  Court.  The  Four- 
croya longasva,  of  Karwinski,  a  species  allied  to  this,  is 
said  by  the  Mexicans  to  flower  only  once  in  400  years ; 
but  our  species  is  but  a  dwarf  in  comparison  of  that,  of 
which  beautiful  representations  are  given  by  Zuccariui, 
in  the  16th  vol.  of  the  "  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Curio- 
sorum,"  and  which  is  said  to  have  a  stem  40  to  50  feet 
high,  and  a  flower-stalk  30  to  40  feet  high.  —  W.J.H., 
Kew,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

Scorching  Effects  of  the  Sun. — The  spotting  of  Vine- 
leaves  under  glass,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  speculation  at 
present  with  your  correspondents,  and  on  which  some 
conflicting  opinions  are  entertained,  depends  in  many 
instances  on  sun  and  water,  but  not  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  lenticular  theorists.  A  drop  of  water, 
as  you  have  shown,  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  cannot  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to  burn  the  leaf  on  which 
it  rests.  The  under-surface  of  the  glass  of  a  hothouse, 
however,  on  being  bespattered  with  water  from  a  syringe 
or  engine,  will  leave  drops  of  water  adhering  to  it,  of 
various  sizes  and  degrees  of  convexity,  forming  plano- 
convex lenses,  which  will  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  and 
act  as  burning-glasses  on  the  leaves  adjacent,  scorching 
them  with  brown  spots  and  destroying  their  beauty, 
independent  of  the  loss  of  green  surface  for  the  vital 
functions  of  the  plant.  Although  pointing  this  out  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  spotting  of  the  Vine  and  other 
plants  near  the  glass  of  hothouses,  I  would  by  no  means 
hold  it  forth  as  the  only  one ;  but  the  above  may  satisfy 
the  anti-lens  gentlemen  that  water  may  burn  the  leaf  of 
a  plant,  dthough  not  exactly  in  the  way  hitherto  held  out 
by  the  opposite  party.  Scoresby,  wben  in  Greenland, 
set  fire  to  gunpowder  with  a  double-convex  piece  of  ice  ; 
no  wonder  then  that  a  leaf  may  be  scorched  with  a  plano- 
convex lens  of  water. —  Vidimus.  [With  much  deference 
to  our  correspondent,  we  must  regard  his  explanation 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  others.  Water  lenses  will 
no  doubt  act  as  well  as  those  of  glass  or  ice  :  but  how 
do  the  lenses  get  into  focus  ?  Are  not  the  leaves  too  far  off 
the  glass  ?  And  do  not  the  drops  of  water  shift  and 
change  their  form,  and  run  down  the  glass  before  they 
can  act?     Besides  other  obvious  difficulties. 

Scorching  Effects  of  the  Sun. —  I  have  a  plot  of  Scotch 
Firs  two  to  three  feet  high,  about  5000  in  number  ;  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  July  it  was  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
the  next  morning,  being  the  26th,  the  sun  got  out  very 
hot ;  early  that  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  I  passed  by 
them  and  found  them  quite  , brown,  and  now  they  look 
as  if  they  had  had  a  fire  amongst  them.  This  must 
either  be  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  dew,  or  there  must 
have  been  a  frost  in  the  night ;  hut  either  way  the  sun 
must  be  the  cause  of  it.     The  plot  faced  the  east; 


on  the  north-west  side  X  had  several  plots  of  Scotch 
and  Larch,  and  only  a  few  scorched,  I  perceive  for  the 
last  month  in  this  neighbourhood  we  have  had  several 
frosts  in  the  night.—/'.  X.  O.,  Cliff  Vale.  [This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  applied  to  this  subject. 
The  scorching  was  caused  by  the  sun,  or  the  dew,  or 
the  frost — or  something  else.  Very  likely  ;  ,  but  by 
which  ?  Not  by  the  sun,  because  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  north-west  side.] 

Charcoal,  Preparation  of  Cuttings,  Sfc. —  The  follov7- 
ing  are  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  relative  to  the 
application  of  charcoal  in  the  propagation  of  plants,  and 
also  on  the  preparation  of  cuttings  for  insertion.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  I  propagated  a  considerable  number  of 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  different  ways,  and  some  of 
these  in  charcoal ;  I  sifted  some  rather  fine,  into  which 
I  inserted  cuttings  made  from  the  young  wood  of  Abu- 
tilon  striatum,  and  Lantana  Sellowii,  together  with  others 
made  from  Fuchsias,  and  various  other  kinds  of  green- 
house plants:  these  became  well  rooted  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  The  Abutilons  emitted  roots  in  great 
abundance,  and  seemed  particularly  fond  of  charcoal- 
grains,  small  particles  of  which  adhered  to  the  rootlets 
in  great  quantity.  These  cuttings  were  inserted  in  charcoal 
alone;  but  notwithstanding  the  success  attending  the  ex- 
periment, I  prefer  mixing  the  charcoal  with  a  little  good 
soil  and  silver-sand.  Sand  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  ingre- 
dient for  propagation,  but  where  it  is  scarce  (as  it  is  in 
some  places),  charcoal  will  be  found  advantageous.  I 
also  used  charcoal  in  propagating  Pelargoniums,  for  which,  . 
I  prepared  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  loamy  soil  of  about 
equal  parts  ;  the  charcoal  was  not  sifted  very  fine  ;  48- 
sized  pots  were  used,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  placed 
a  little  Moss,  and  filled  up  the  remainder  with  the  pre- 
pared compost.  I  inserted  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of 
each  pot,  and  the  whole  of  the  pots  were  pluncred  to  the 
rim  in  the  bark-bed  in  a  propagating-house,  containing  a 
gentle  and  steady  heat,  I  never  saw  cuttings  do  so  well 
as  they  have  done,  many  as  I  have  seen ;  in  the  space  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  roots  were  protruding  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pots.  The  cuttings  were  then  taken 
out  of  the  bark-bed  and  hardened  off",  and  in  a  short 
time  they  became  fine  healthy  plants  ;  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  compost  was  suitable  for  them,  it  is  not 
to  that  alone  that  I  ascribe  my  success,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  another  cause,  viz.  that  of  properly  prepar- 
ing the  cuttings.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  cut 
through  the  joint  and  remove  three  or  four  of  the  lower- 
most leaves,  but  the  removal  of  these  (I  am  fully  con- 
vinced) is  of  great  disadvantage,  as  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  foliage  has  an  office  to  perform,  viz, 
that  of  elaborating  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  plant.  The 
sap  ascends  up  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cuttings,  and, 
entering  the  leaves  already  formed,  and  undergoing  the 
elaborating  process,  is  converted  into  cambium,  or  the 
proper  juice  of  plants,  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
light  and  heat.  Afterwards  it  descends,  forming  wood 
in  its  couise;  but  in  considerably  less  quantity  in  cuttings 
than  in  rooted  plants.  After  it  has  reached  the  base  of 
tbe  cutting,  it  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
soil  or  compost,  of  wiiatever  nature  that  may  be,  and 
there  it  assumes  a  congealed  appearance,  or  white  warty 
substance,  which,  owing  to  the  sap  continually  descend- 
ing, enlarges  until  it  is  forced  into  different  directions  in 
the  shape  of  roots.  These  supply  the  plant  with  food, 
growth  commences  and  proceeds,  and  the  plant  elon- 
gates and  soon  becomes  established.  If  we  deprive  a. 
cutting  of  its  lowermost  leaves,  we  deprive  it  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  its  power  to  emit  roots.  I  have 
inserted  a  great  quantity  with  every  leaf  attached,  and 
these  retained  the  same  healthy  appearance  as  before 
they  were  taken  oft"  the  parent  plant ;  many  of  them 
rooted  rapidly,  and  not  one  leaf  died  until  after  they  had 
become  well-established  plants.  It  is  evident  that  the 
leaves  were  of  service  to  the  cuttings,  from  their  remain- 
ing so  healthy  ;  these  cuttings  were  inserted  deep  enough 
to  bury  in  the  soil  the  whole  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the 
lowermost  leaf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  cut- 
tings having  the  largest  leaves,  rooted  quickest ;  thus 
showing  that  the  descent  of  the  sap  was  stronger  and 
quicker  in  them  than  in  others  with  smaller  foliage,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  also  succeeded  well.  How  different 
was  the  case  of  some  tried  on  the  old  plan  of  removing 
the  leaves  I  Many  soon  became  languid,  some  ultimately 
withered  away,  and  those  which  did  succeed  were  much 
slower  in  emitting  roots.  In  removing  the  leaves,  gene- 
rally a  small  portion  of  the  foot-stalk  is  left,  which  sap 
enters,  but  ou  account  of  the  leaf  being  absent,  is  not 
elaborated  ;  consequently,  these  become  dropsical,  and 
damping  off"  very  often,  kill  the  cutting.  This  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  leaves  been  left  on.  la 
preparing  cuttings,  do  not  cut  through  the  joint,  but 
close  at  its  base,  as  the  vessels  connected  with  the  lower- 
most leaves  are  then  retained  entire,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  lost  sight  of;  the  cut  should  be  made 
with  a  sharp  knife,  in  order  that  the  cutting  may  not 
receive  the  slightest  bruise.  For  fear  of  disorganising 
the  vessels,  the  cut  should  likewise  not  be  suffered  to 
become  dry  before  insertion,  as  this  to  a  great  extent 
deprives  the  cutting  of  the  power  of  absorption,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  plants,  altogether.  Shading  is  another 
essential  point.  Plants  breathe,  as  it  were,  rapidly 
under  the  solar  influence  ;  consequently  cuttings,  being 
without  roots,  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  power  for 
absorbing  a  requisite  quantity  of  moisture  to  counter- 
balance the  evaporation,  and  the  consequence  is  (if 
shading  is  not  resorted  to)  the  cutting  very  quickly  flags 
or  droops,  and  is  soon  past  recovery.  To  allow  them  to 
flag  at  all,  is  giving  a  severe  check  to  the  whole  system, 
and  ia  order  to  obviate  this,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 
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shading.  With  regard  to  the  Pelargonium,  I  would  state, 
that  to  retain  the  leaves  on  the  cuttings  is  highly  ser- 
viceable. This,  however,  does  not  answer  all  plants 
indiscriminately  ;  for  on  many  of  the  hard-wooded  kinds 
the  leaves  have  either  none  or  but  very  short  footstalks  ; 
in  such  cases,  then,  a  few  of  the  lowermost  leaves  must 
he  taken  away  ;  for,  if  buried  in  the  soil,  they  rot,  and 
destroy  the  cuttings.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  there 
is  much  advantage  in  retaining  all  the  foliage  entire. 
With  respect  to  charcoal,  I  may  state  that,  for  Salvias, 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropiums,  Anagallis, 
Sec,  together  with  several  climbers,  as  Cobseas,  Lophos- 
permums,  and  the  like,  charcoal  is  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  their  propagation,  when  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  good  soil.  For  drainage  also  its  value  is  well  known, 
as  on  account  of  its  open,  porous  nature,  it  admits  a  free 
passage  for  water.— /f.  A.  Wood,  Statfold  Hall. 

Pine-apples. — The  perfection  of  Pine-growing  is  to 
produce  them  throughout  the  whole  year ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object  is  the  ambition  of  all  gardeners 
who  have  them  in  constant  demand.  This  regular  and 
continued  supply  is  not  to  be  afforded  by  subjecting  the 
entire  stock  to  one  uniform  treatment  and  temperature, 
or  to  have  the  plants  of  one  age  and  size.  Supposing, 
for  example,  a  house  100  feet  long,  and  of  the  usual 
width,  divided  into  three  compartments — plants  of  the 
same  size  are  placed  in  each,  and  each  division  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  and  a  healthy  growing  atmosphere 
maintained ;  the  result,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
be  nearly  the  same,  although  each  of  the  divisions  may 
be  differently  arranged,  as  long  as  the  temperature  and 
treatment  nearly  assimilate.  If  "  A.  B.  C."  had  atten- 
tively studied  this  important  part  of  the  alphabet  of  Pine- 
growing,  he  would  notnow  be  livingin  dread  of  all  his  Pine- 
plants  coming  into  fruit  at  once,  and  in  autumn.  Had 
"A.  B.  C."  selected  those  plants  which  were  likely  to 
come  up  first,  and  which  the  practised  eye  can  easily 
detect,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  his  house, 
and  then  maintained  a  higher  and  drier  temperature, 
the  result  would  have  been  other  than  disappointment. 
Mr.  Macintosh  knows,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  value  of  a 
good  Pine-apple  at  Christmas;  hence  the  remark  alluded 
to  by  "  A.  B.  C."  applies,  in  all  probability,  to  such 
plants  as  are  very  small,  or  mere  suckers,  as  no  gardener, 
in  these  days,  would  think  of  casting  to  the  rot-heap  sucli 
plants  as  those  described  by  "  A.  B.  C."  merely  because 
they  were  about  to  afford  him  good  Pine-apples  during 
winter. —  R.  Glendinnmg. 

Pine-apples. — In  a  late  Number  are  some  remarks  on 
the  Pine-apple,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  writes  thus  : — "  I 
do  not  agree  with  a  statement  in  Macintosh's  '  Practical 
Gardener,'  which  says,  that  Pines  starting  into  fruit  in 
August  are  tantamount  to  being  lost ;"  but  waving  this 
statement,  I  proceed  to  another  in  the  same  communica- 
tion, where  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  Queens  showing  truit 

in  August,  would  ripen  good  fruit  by  the  end  of  October 

a  space  of  little  more  than  two  months.  Now,  I  bc^  to 
say,  that  neither  Mr.  R.,  nor  any  other  person,  ever  did, 
or  ever  can  produce  a  good  fruit  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
in  particular  at  that  season  of  the  year. — M.  S. 

Bees. — Amongst  the  great  mass  of  useful  information 
which  weekly  issues  from  your  Journal,  can  you  supply 
a  poor  persecuted  amateur  bee-keeper  with  directions 
how  to  make  himself  more  agreeable  to  his  bees  ?  I  have 
heard  that  these  little  vicious  creatures  entertain  strong 
aversion  to  some  persons,  and  I  am  almost  constrained, 
from  the  sad  experience  I  have  had  of  their  attacks  on 
my  own  person,  to  coincide  in  the  opinion.  I  have  been 
Btung  five  times  this  season  ;  twice  for  just  peeping  at 
them  through  one  of  their  side-windows,  while  they  were 
at  work,  and  on  the  other  occasions  I  was  at  least  a 
dozen  yards  from  their  dwelling.  On  last  Friday,  while 
working  in  my  garden,  some  14  or  15  yards  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  their  straight  flight  from  the  hives,  I  heard, 
about  my  head,  a  fierce  buzz,  which  I  was  aware  portended 
mischief,  and  before  I  could  either  run,  or  guard  against 
the  impending  danger,  I  received  my  assailant's  venom- 
ons  weapon  in  the  most  prominent  feature  of  my  face  ; 
the  little  wretch  tugged  and  tugged  to  recover  its  lance, 
but  so  deeply  fixed  was  it,  that  to  extract  it  proved  beyond 
its  power.  I  immediately  hastened  into  the  house,  and 
having  pulled  out  the  sting,  I  applied  liquor-potassie, 
which  I  had  seen  recommended  in  a  Number  of  the 
Chronicle^  as  a  certain  cure  ;  but,  alas  !  so  rapid  was  the 
course  of  the  virus  that  it  seemed  to  have  outstript  the 
remedy  which  I  was  led  to  anticipate  from  the  alkali ;  for 
after  assiduously  applying  it  till  the  part  was  completely 
blistered,  my  nose  became  twice  its  natural  size,  to  the 
horror  of  my  wife,  and  the  scarcely  suppressed  mirth  of 
my  children  ;  the  swelling  quickly  spread  over  one  side 
of  my  face.  To  market  it  was  impossible  to  venture  the 
next  day,  and  even  on  Sunday  I  fear  I  was  considered  to 
carry  a  double  face  in  church.  Now,  Sir,  can  any  of  your 
icientific  or  learned  contributors  suggest  a  remedy  for 
my  distressing  case.^  What  can  put  me  on  good  terms 
with  my  bees  ?  And  if  this  be  impracticable,  is  there  no 
infallible  means  of  cwnteracting  the  effects  of  their  sting  ? 
Dr.  Bevan  mentioned  volatile  alkali  aw  preferable  to 
liquor- potasaa;  ;  if  hartshorn  be  meant,  I  beg  to  Htate  that 
in  my  caie  that  has  failed  to  afford  relief.  Pray  pity  ray 
condition,  and  recommend  an  antidote  to  A  would-be 
Lover  of  Jiecg. 

Itcddiny  out  Planin.—Vfhe.n  I  plant  out  a  bed  of  any- 
thing, if  the  «ea«on  is  likely  to  be  dry,  I  first  make  a  hole 
for  the  plant,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  I  put  Bome  rotten 
dang,  or  any  »tort  of  material  that  will  retain  water  ;  I 
water  this  well,  and  then  put  in  the  plant,  filling  the  hole 
to  within  two  inchcH  of  the  surface  ;  I  again  water  w);il, 
and  then  fill  up  the  hole,  and  in  this  w;iy  I  proceed  with 
all  the  rest.     If  I  am  obliged  to  water  the  plants  after- 


wards,  I  cause  the  beds  to  be  hoed  over  nexc  day,  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  enough ;  plants  do  better  under  this 
treatment  than  by  watering  them  so  much  as  is  usually 
done  ;  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  dew  I  damp  the 
leaves  over  late  in  the  evening.  If  I  was  to  plant  a  bed 
and  water  it  all  over,  it  is  very  probable  the  roots  that 
were  deep  in  the  soil  would  possibly  not  be  touched,  con- 
sequently they  would  naturally  come  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  food,  and  next  day  when  the  water  is  all  eva- 
porated, they  are  left  under  the  influence  of  a  scorching 
sun.  Now,  if  we  can  keep  roots  down  until  the  bed 
becomes  covered  with  foliage,  the  shade  soon  brings  the 
roots  to  the  surface  ;  for  instance,  if  we  take  a  Pelargo 
nium  in  a  pot  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  roots  are  all  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  shade  the  soil  with  Moss  or  a  similar  mate 
rial,  they  will  come  to  the  surface,  and  so  it  is  with  a  bed 
of  plants  in  the  flower-garden. — A.  Threlkeld,  gr,  to  J. 
Marshall,  Esq. 

Bedded-oui  Plants, — I  beg  to  differ  from  the  state- 
ment of  "W.  P.  A."  respecting  bedded-out  plants  in 
flower-gardens,  for  at  the  present  time  I  could  not  pos 
sibly  wish  to  see  the  beds  here,  one  and  all  of  them,  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  ;  the  plants  are  looking 
well,  both  with  regard  to  foliage  and  flower,  and  that 
without  the  use  of  the  watering-pot,  which  has  not  been 
once  employed  since  the  time  of  planting  out.  The 
manner  in  which  the  beds  are  prepared  is  described  at 
p.  619,  1S42,  and  I  imagine,  ifi;he  soil  is  prepared  as  is 
there  stated,  that  even  in  a  season  like  this  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  wateriug-pot,  shading,  &c.,  which  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  does  more  harm  thdu  good. — J.  Clarke. 
Tandridge  Court,  Surrey. 

Gooseberries. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  John 
Fardon,  of  Woodstock,  the  following  statement  of  the 
weight  of  Gooseberries  shown  by  him  at  Oxford,  for 
which  he  obtained  first  prizes 
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Growth  of  Forest  Trees, — The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Gilbert  White's  "  Miscellaneous  Observations" 
appended  to  most  editions  of  his  "Natural  History  of 
Selborne,"  and  it  in  some  measure  illustrates  this  sub- 
ject, on  which  you  reply  to  "  A  Subscriber"  in  a 
late  Chronicle. —  T.  5.,  Selborne. — "It  has  been  the 
received  opinion  that  trees  grow  in  height  only  by  their 
annual  upper  shoot.  But  ray  neighbour  over  the  way, 
whose  occupation  confines  him  to  one  spot,  assures  me 
that  trees  are  expanded  and  raised  in  the  lower  parts 
also.  The  reason  that  he  gives  is  this  :  the  point  of  one 
of  my  Firs  began  for  the  first  time  to  peep  over  the 
onoosit^  roof  at  the  beginning  of  summer;  but  before 
the  growing  season  was  over,  the  whole  snoot  of  t^^^ 
year,  and  three  or  four  joints  of  the  body  beside,  became 
visible  to  him  as  he  sits  on  his  form  in  his  shop.  Accord- 
ing to  this  supposition,  a  tree  may  advance  in  height 
considerably,  though  the  summer  shoot  should  be 
destroyed  every  year." — White's  Selborne. 

Straiaberries. — In  all  probability  it  is  mice  that  have 
cutoff"  eTpef/joi^'s"  Elton  Pine  Strawberries,  while  green, 
close  to  the  calyx.  If  he  examines  them  he  will  find 
that  they  are  divested  of  a  great  portion  of  their  seed  ; 
I  have  suffered  this  season  from  the  same  depredators  to 
a  considerable  amount.  The  remedy  I  employed  was 
kitchen  droppings  mixed  with  arsenic  :  spread  this  on 
thin  slices  of  bread,  cut  in  small  pieces  ;  late  in  the 
evening  lay  it  round  the  beds,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing pick  up  what  is  not  used.  With  one  application  only 
I  have  got  clear  of  the  pests.— iJ.  Allan. 

Wasps. — These  are  very  abundant  this  season,  and 
great  is  the  havoc  they  are  making  amongst  the  fruit. 
I  have  already  destroyed  upwards  of  70  nests.  My 
method  of  destroying  them  is  very  simple  and  effectual. 
I  mix  sulphur  and  gunpowder  in  about  equal  quantities, 
with  a  little  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste, 
and  while  this  is  soft,  I  cut  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  long,  and 
when  dry  I  roll  each  piece  in  a  bit  of  match-paper.  In 
applying  it  to  the  nest,  I  take  a  piece  of  stick  and  cleave 
it  at  one  end  ;  in  this  I  fasten  one  end  of  the  match 
paper,  ignite  the  opposite  end  and  hold  it  to  the  hole  of 
the  nest,  and,  allowing  it  to  explode,  I  stop  the  hole  with 
a  clod  or  my  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
escaping.  In  an  instant  the  wasps  are  suffocated.  I 
then  dig  out  the  combs  and  mix  them  up  with  the  earth, 
for  if  they  are  not  dug  out  and  destroyed,  they  recover 
from  their  suffocation.  —  R.  Allan,  Drumhanagher . 
[Turpentine  is  a  far  better  remedy,  as  Prof.  Henslow 
stated  last  year.] 
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August  Gth. — R.  W.  BAUCiiAan,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
The  Marquess  of  Titcbfield,  Lord  Saltoun,  Sir  F.  Good- 
ricke,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  W.  Guise,  Bart.,  Sir  H.  Webster, 
Colonel  II.  Ferguson,  G.  G.  Kirby,  Esq.,  H.  II.  Yorke, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  KclHnll,  Esq.,  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  T. 
Rawsthorne,  Esq.,  and  F.  L.  Popham,  Esq.  were  elected 
Fellows  ;  and  Dr.  T.  Cantor,  of  Penang,  a  Foreign  Corres- 
ponding Member.  The  Exhibition  included  several  objects 
of  great  interest.  Two  magnificent  specimens  of  Fuchsia 
exonien»is  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J. 
Cook,  Esq.  This  Fuchsia  is  well  known  to  produce 
flowers  of  the  finest  colour  and  beat  form  ;  but  when  it 
wan  nhown  ut  a  former  Exhibition,  some  doubtB  were  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  its  liabit  of  growtli.  Mr. 
Ayren's  Bpccimens,  however,  furniflhed  ample  proof  that 


this  kind  has  not  only  the  finest  blossoms  of  any  sort  we 
yet  possess,  but  has  also  an  excellent  habit.  These 
plants  were  upwards  of  5  feet  high,  and  their  gracefully 
drooping  branches  covering  the  pot,  were  loaded  with, 
blossoms,  and  were  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
abundance  of  fine  healthy  foliage. —  From  the  same 
gardens  were  Pentas  carnea  and  Achimenes  multi- 
flora  in  very  fine  condition,  and  also  another  sort 
named  Beatonii,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  old 
A.  eoccinea  ;  together  with  a  most  beautiful  Cleroden- 
dron  paniculatum,  in  a  state  of  great  perfection,  pro- 
ducing a  spike  of  flowers  fully  18  inches  long.  A 
Knightian  Medal  was  given  for  this,  and  a  Banksian  was 
awarded  to  the  three  first-mentioned  plants. — Mr, 
Mountjoy,  of  Ealing,  was  awarded  a  Knightian  Medal 
for  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  red-flowering  Lilium 
speciosum,  having  4  branches,  bearing  no  less  than  70 
of  its  showy  blossoms.  From  the  same  collection  was 
also  Pentas  carnea,  a  Gladiolus  named  Glory  of  Ghent, 
with  large  vermilion  and  yellow  flowers,  and  apparently 
raised  between  G.  cardinalis  crossed  with  psittacinus, 
and  specimens  of  Phlox  Van  Houttii,  which,  on  account 
of  its  beautifully-striped  flowers,  is  so  great  au  acqui- 
sition to  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  Mountjoy  also 
sent  Gloxinia  cerina,  flowers  of  a  seedling  Loasa,  and  a 
Plectranthus  with  pale-blue  flowers. — Mr.  Edmonds,  gr. 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  received  a  Knightian  Medal 
for  an  excellent  Cattleya  crispa,  in  good  health,  and 
having  .5  fine  spikes  loaded  with  showy  blossoms.— 
From  Messrs,  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  were 
Cleome  pentaphylla,  Linaria  triornitbophora,  called  fissa, 
and  a  fine  mass  of  Achimenes  hirsuta,  in  profuse  bloom, 
growing  in  a  shallow  pan.  ilessrs,  Henderson  stated 
that  they  grow  ail  the  varieties  of  Achimenes  in  shal- 
low pans,  and  they  imagine  that  the  plants  flower 
much  better  under  such  treatment  than  when  they 
are  planted  in  deep  pots.  It  is  probable  that  this,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  sorts  which  are  apt  to  be- 
cometooluxuriant,  and  consequently  flower  but  sparingly, 
would  do  better  if  they  were  grown  on  blocks,  and  were 
treated  similarly  to  Orchidaceous  epiphytes.  This  has 
been  partly  proved  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  where  a  bulb  of  A.  pedunculata  accidentally  got 
into  the  Moss  on  a  block  along  with  one  of  the  Orchida- 
ceous plants,  where  it  is  now  growing,  and  although 
one  of  the  worst  of  them  to  flower,  it  is  quite  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Messrs.  Henderson  also  sent  a  new  Heath, 
named  Hendersonii,  with  bright  pink  flowers  ;  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Babingtonia  camphorosmae,  a  fine 
autumn-flowering  plant,  with  Heath-like  foliage,  and  pro- 
ducing fine  spikes  of  delicate  pink  blossoms ;  a  Bank  ian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Heath,  Babingtonia  campho- 
rosmce,  and  Achimenes  hirsuta. — From  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  was  a  Lobelia-looking  plant,  with  dark  purplg^ 
flowers,  belnn^'^^  j-q  ^j,g  genus  xupa,  uUt  Ilameu  a  spe- 
cies of  Cristaria,  It  was  from  South  America,  and  is 
new  to  gardens. — Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
sent  a  plant  of  the  very  useful  Nipheea  oblonga,  Onci- 
diumPapiliosuperbum,volubile,andStanhopeagraveolen8, 
called  a  variety  of  oculata  ;  the  pale  variety  of  Cattleya 
MossiiE,  with  large  showy  lilac  blossoms ;  the  insignificant- 
looking  but  rare  Epidendrum  glaucum,  and  another 
Orchidaceous  plant,  having  small  green  flowers,  with  the 
lip  striped  with  brown  ;  several  fine  specimens  of 
Heaths,  and  a  magnificent  CupheaMelvilla,  covered  with 
blossoms,  for  which  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.— . 
From  the  garden  of  G.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  were 
some  good  Orchidaceous  plants,  including  Cymbidium 
lancifolium,  Cycnoches  ventricosum,  Catasetum  Russellia- 
num,  with  watery-looking  pale-green  flowers  ;  the  rare 
Sophronitis  cernua,  Eulophia  cochlearis,  small,  but  ia 
good  health  ;  Oncidiura  Papilio,  and  the  red  and  white 
varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum,  together  with  the  beautiful 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  and  the  true  Stanhopea  oculata, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  Dendrobium,  a  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  —  Good  specimens  of  Fuchsia 
exoniensis  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Mr.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall,  confirming 
the  fact  so  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Ayres's  plants,  that 
this  Fuchsia  has  an  excellent  habit.  Mr.  Kendall  also 
sent  a  seedling  Pelargonium,  named  Warrior. — From 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  was  a  seedling  Fuchsia,  named 
Beauty  Supreme  ;  and  another,  called  Pickwick,  was  from, 
Mr.  Cormack,  of  Deptford. — A  specimen  of  the  pale 
variety  of  Catasetum  maculatum  was  sent  from  the 
garden  of  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Brixton. — Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,of  Exeter,  exhibited  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  new  species  of  Cyrtopodium,  sent  from  Peru  by 
their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  but  which  appeared  to  be  only 
a  pale  variety  of  C,  punctatum  ;  and  likewise  Torenia 
asiatica,  not  of  sufficient  beauty  to  render  it  of 
much  moment  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view, — Of 
FnuiT  there  were  some  good  specimens.  Mr.  Hender- 
son, gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Bart.,  was  awarded  a 
Knightian  Medal  for  two  fine  Queen  Pine  Apples,  weigh- 
ing -i  lbs.  5  oz.  and  4  lbs.  6  oz.  They  had  small  crowns, 
were  perfectly  ripened  all  over,  and  although  not  so  large 
as  some  that  have  been  formerly  exhibited,  they  were 
e.Vcellent  specimens  of  good  Pine-growing.  Mr.  Hender- 
son also  showed  another,  called  a  Globe  Pine,  weighing 
4  lbs.  5  oz.— From  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie,  Esq., 
was  a  Providence  Pine,  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  plant  only  15  months  old  ;  it  was  not  a  remurkabla 
specimen  of  growth— the  wtight,  which  was  71b3.  2oz.,wa8 
its  principal  merit.  Mr.  Fiah  also  sent  specimens  of  his 
hardy  green-fleshed  Melon,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighed 
G  lbs.— Mr.  Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thornycroft, 
received  a  Knightiuti  Medal  for  a  Providence  Pine, 
weighing  iUbs.  13  oz.,  and  measuring  22  in.  round, 
and  7f  high— the   number    of  pips  in  height  was    10. 
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It  was  a  remarkably  handsome  fruit;  the  crown  was, 
however,  rather  large. — Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thome, 
Esq.,  showed  a  Queen  Pine,  weighing  3  lbs.  14  oz.,  and 
a  Black  Jamaica  of  the  same  weight;  they  were  stated 
to  have  been  grown  on  the  tank  system,- — Finally,  Mr. 
Eelton,  gr.  to  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  handsome  Brown  Providence  Pine,  weighing 
6  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  measuring  18  in.  round  and  9  in.  high. 
Mr.  Helton  stated  that  the  plant  from  which  this  was 
cut  is  only  12  months  old  ;  the  sucker  was  taken  off  the 
old  stool  without  roots  in  1843,  it  was  potted,  and  in 
JFebruary  last  was  turned  out  of  the  pot  into  the  bark- 
bed  and  planted  in  chopped  turf  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  The  plant  had  been  only  five 
times  watered  with  liquid  manure  since  February.  Mr; 
Belton  writes,  that  beside  this,  three  other  plants  of  the 
same  age  produced  fruit  each  exceeding  6  ibs.  in  weight. 
— Mr.  Barker,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  T.  Thurlow,  sent  a  large 
mass  of  the  fruit  of  Musa  Cavendishii  which  was  over- 
ripe in  the  centre,  while  the  point  was  quite  green,  thus 
showing  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  succession,  in  the 
different  stages  of  growth, — Specimens  of  a  Seedling 
Cherry  were  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Buck,  of  BlackheaUi. — 
K.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Stansly  Hall,  received  a  Knightian 
Medal  for  3  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
theheaviestof  which  weighed  1  lb.  8oz.;  and  also  for  three 
heautiful  bunches  of  Black  Prince,  (called  Lonibardy) 
weighing  1  lb.  8  oz.  and  1  lb.  6  oz. — From  the  garden  of 
the  Society  was  the  well  known  Morniodes  avomaticum, 
Catasetura  Russellianum,  and  a  new  variety  of  Dendro- 
bium  secundum,  received  from  Mr.  Fortune,  who  found 
it  growing  about  Anger  Point.  It  produces  beautiful 
racemes  of  dark  purple  blossomSj  5\'hich  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  pale  flowers  of  the  old  species.  From 
the  same  collection  was  also  the  new  Achitoenes  picta, 
■which  independently  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  has  a 
pretty  grayish-striped  foliage  that  the  others  do  not  pos- 
sess. Along  with  this  was  A.  longiflora  and  grandiflora, 
the  smaller  variety  of  Erica  cubica,  the  well  known 
Stephaootus  tioribundus,  Statice  Dickensoni,  Myoporum 
parvifolium,  Chironiafrutescens,  and  a  collection  uf  cut 
flowers  of  Verbenas. 


md  6.  h5r.  Bullock,  for  a  Seedling-.  Extra  PPAZES.—Pan  of 
Scarlet  and  Crimson  Bizarres  :  Mr.  HolUday,  with  2  of  Harvey's 
Conqueror,and  l  of  Martin's  Splendid  scarlet  Bizarre,  and  2  of 
Mansley's  Robert  Burns,  and  1  of  Ely's  Lord  Milton's  crimson 
Bizarre.  Pan  of  Cnrnatimis:  Mr.  Holliday,  with  Harvey's 
Conqueror  scarlet  Bizarre,  Lord  Milton  crimson  Bizarre,  Mar- 
quess of  Grariby,  scarlet-feathered ;  Lady  Ely,  red-feathered; 
Evans's  Queen  Victoria,  pink-feathered.  Light-edge  Picotee, 
Mr.  Archer,  witliBriiikler's  Purple  Perfection. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Jloyal  BerJcsldre  Horticultural  Society,  July  26,— This  was  the 
second  Show  (or  the  season.  The  following-  is  a  list  of  Prizes  :  — 
Camatio7is,],  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Taylor's  Marquess  of  West- 
minster, Willmer's  Bompland,  Middlesex  Hero,  Ful brook's 
Grenadier,  Smitli's  Mrs.  Betts,  Wilson's  Harriet,  Strong's  Duke 
of  York,  DefiHiice,  Brown's  do.,  Watts's  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Jacques's  Plioebus,  Hedley's  William  C'>bbett,  DukeofNortlmm- 
berlarid,  Hepworth's  Brilliant,  Babblns's  Squire  Mayneau, 
Scorn's  Duchess  of  Kent,  Holmes's  Count  Faulini,  Willmer's 
Princenf  Wales,  and  others.  Vlvarieties,  Messrs. Tyso  and  Son, 
for  Stone's  Venus,  Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Erinkler's  De- 
fiance, Ely's  Mr.  Fuller,  Conquering-  Hero,  Twichett's  Don 
*->>n.  Pearson's  Enchantre'^s,  Headly's  Achilles,  Smith's  Duke 
of  Wellington",  Hefo  of  Middlesex,  Turner's  ?n..C^^^  Charlotte, 
and  Wilson's  Harriet.  Amateurs'  Class — 12  varieties,  Rev.A.  H. 
Matthews,  for  atronp:'s  Duke  ofYork,  Brinkier's  Defiance,  Col- 
cutt's  Victoria,  Hales's  Prince  Albert,  Strong's  Esther,  Duke 
of  Noithumberland,  Ely's  LordMUton,  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Soorns's 
Bloomsbury,  Brown's  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Mansley,  and 
Beauty  of  Woaehouse.  Picotees,  1,  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Wells's 
Duke,  Mussen's  Charlotte,  Jcssop's  Sir  VV.  Middletou,  Ely's 
Criterion,  Gidden's  Miss  Heoneil,  Teazer,  Lydia,  Barnard's 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Gidden's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Trudc's  Queen  Victoria, 
Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta,  Sykes's  Eliza,  Wiliraer's  Princess 
Koyal,  Queen  Adelaide,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Barrard's  Bor- 
derer, Ely's  John  Bull,  Green's  Victoria,  Crask's  Victoria,  and 
Gidden's  Vespasian.  12  varieties,  1,  Rev.  A.  H.  Matthews,  for 
"Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  West's  Matilda,  JJurroug-lis's  Mrs. 
Beavon,  Matthcws's  Encliantress,  Tolhvorthy's  Isabella,  Sir 
."WiUiara  Miridleton,  Matthews's  Cynthia,  Green'.s  Victoria, 
Crask's  Victoria,  Brinkier's  Perfection,  Matthews's  Regina,  and 
Trip  to  Cambridge;  2.  Mr.  West,  for  GiddiMi's  Princess  Royal. 
Trip  to  Cambridt^e,  Giddei\'ri  Vespasian,  M^itilda,  Sharp's  Fair 
Plora,  Kirtland's  Queen,  Turner's  Queen,  Nos.  ^4,  31  ;  3,  Mr. 
Costa,  (or  Prnicess  Royal,  Wilson's  Pluperfect,  Trip  to  Cam- 
fcridge,  Wain's  Victoria,  Costa's  John  Hampden,  Kirdand's 
Queen,  Costa's  Venus,  West's  Matilda,  and  No.  4. 


Guisbro  Horticultural  Society,  July  25.— This  was  the  first 
meeting  for  tins  season.  Several  prizes  were  avt-arded,  but  we 
have  only  received  a  list  of  rewards,  without  the  names  ol  ttie 
flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


Uorthampton  Horticultural  Society,  July  30. — At  this,  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  following  prizes  were  Awarded  •.—Scarlet 
Mizarres:  1,  Mr.  Holliday,  for  Harvey's  Conqueror^  2,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  for  Martin's  Splendid;  .1,  Mr.  Jacquest,  for  the  same. 
Crimson  Bizarres:  1,  Mr.  Hulliday,  for  Ely'sLord  Milton  j  2, 
Mr.  Cheny,  for  Vvakefield's  Paul  Pry;  3,  Mr.  Carter,  for  the 
same.  Scarlet  Flakes:  1,  Mr.  Carter,  fur  a  seedling;  2.  Mr. 
Holliday,  for  Addenbrooke's  Lydia;  5,  Mr.  Archer,  far  Wilson's 
"William  the  Fourth;  4,  Mr.  Cheny,  for  Cliadvvick's  Brilliant; 
5,  Mr.  Hard  wick,  for  a  Seedling.  Rose  Flakes-.  I,  Mr.  Holliday^ 
for  a  seedling,  called  Duchess  of  Buccleacli ;  3,  Mr.  Bullock, 
for  Sir  George  Crewe;  4,  Mr.  Hardwick,  for  Lady  Ely;  5,  Mr. 
Bullock,  for  Sir  George  Crewe.  Purple  Flakes:  1,  Mr.  Weston 
for  Harvey's  Commander;  2,  Mr.  HoUiday,  for  Evans's  Queen 
Victoria;  3,  Mr.  Carter,  for  Village  Maid;  4,  Mr.  Holliday  lor 
Queen  Victoria;  5,  Mr.  Cneny,  for  Bellerophon  ;  6,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
for  Commander;  7-  Mr.  Perkins,  (or  Ely's  Mango.  RedPicotees 
Meavy-edge:  1,  Mr.  Jacquest,  for  Martin's  Prince  George-  2' 
Mr.  Weston,  lor  the  same;  3,  Mr,  Jenkins,  for  Orson's  Ade' 
laide;  4,  Mr.  Carter,  for  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wellington ;  5  Mr 
Bullock,  for  Prince  George;  6,  Mr.  Archer,  for  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton j  7,  Mr.  Holliday,  for  Barraod's Cornelius;  8.  Mr,  Hardwick 
for  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  9,  Mr.  Perkins,  lor  Prince  George' 
JRed,  Light-edge:  1,  Mr.  Bullock, for  Wood's  William  the  Fourth  ■' 
2,  Mr.  Holliday,  for  Holliday's  Henrietta;  3,  Mr.  Carter  for 
Gidden's  Teazer  ;  4,  Mr.  Cheny,  for  a  seedling;  5,  Mr.  Archer 
for  Wood's  Queen  Victoria;  6,  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  Teazer-  7  Mr' 
"Weston,  for  Weston's  Surprise;  8,  Mr.  Hardwick,  for  Sharp's 
Hector.  Red,  Feat hfn-ed- edge:  1,  Mr.  Archer,  for  Orson's  Ade- 
laide; 2,  Mr.  Holliday,  for  Duke  of  Wellington;  3,  Mr.  Perkins 
for  Martin's  Grenadier  ;  4,  Mr.  Hardwick,  for  Duke  of  VVeL 
lington  ;  5,  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  Martin's  Ruler;  and  6,  Mr. 
Carter,  for  Tedser.  Purple  Picotees,  Heavy  edge:  1,  Mr! 
HoUiday,  for  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge ;  2^ 
Mr.  Bullock,  for  Boothman's  Princess  Victoria  ;  3,  Mr.  Hard' 
■wick,  for  a  seedling  ;  4,  Mr.  Carter,  for  Princess  Victoria. 
T'urple,  Light- edge  :  1,  Mr.  Holliday,  for  Ely's  Grace  Darling ; 
a,  Mr.  Carter,  for  Kirtland's  Princess  Victoria;  and  3,  Mr. 
Jacquest,  for  the  same.  Purple,  Feathered-edge  :  1,  Mr.  Hol- 
liday, for  Wilson's  Pluperfect;  2,  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  Sharp's  In- 
vincible; 3,  Mr.  Jacquest,  for  Brinkier's  Juliet ;  4,  Mr.  Hard- 
Wick,  for  a  Seedling;  6,  Mr.  Weston,  for  Gill's  Enchantress  j 


ISebfelus. 

Spahi  mid  the  Spaniards^  in  1843.     By  Capt.  S.  Wid- 

drington,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.,  8po.  Boone. 
The  author  of  tliese  volumes  is  already  advantageously 
known  by  his  "  Sketches  in  Spain,"  published  some 
years  since — a  work  which  gives  us  the  only  account  of 
Spanish  natural  history  v^hich  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
English  literature.  When  Captain  Cook  (now  WiJ- 
ilriiigton)  returned  from  Spain  with  accounts  of  new 
Pines,  Oaks,  and  other  plants,  to  be  found  in  a  quarter 
of  Europe  so  often  visited  by  English,  his  statement 
excited  no  little  surprise;  and  it  was  only  by  raising 
them  from  seeds,  and  cultivating  them  in  our  gardens, 
that  their  existence,  as  new  species,  was  satisfactorily 
established.  It  was,  therefore,  with'  no  small  interest 
that  we  commenced  the  perusal  of  his  new  volumes,  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed. 

When  the  learned  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford 
volunteered  to  explore  the  localities  in  Spain  where 
phosphorite  was  said  to  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to 
offer  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  to  our 
agriculturists.  Captain  Widdrington  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  that 
tour,  extended  through  Navarre,  the  Castiles,  Estre- 
madura,  Grenada,  Leon,  the  Asturias,  and  Galicia ; 
daring  which  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  information 
regarding  the  social,  political,  artietical,  and  agricultural 
condition  of  the  people  was  seized  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  language  and  customs. 

The  phosphorite,  the  great  object  of  the  journey,  was 
found  at  a  place  called  Logrosan,  in  the  heart  of  Estre- 
madura,  so  far  removed  from  the  coast  as  to  leave  small 
hope  of  its  being  possible  to  export  it  profitably,  even  if 
it  were  in  great  abundance.  But  in  fact  the  quantity 
appears  to  be  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  reports 
that  had  been  heard  of  its  abundance. 

**  The  town  of  Logrosan  stands  upon  and  is  chiefly 
built  out  of  a  mass  of  very  hard  and  compact  schist, 
mostly  black,  with  large  veins  of  quartz.  The  beds  of 
this  slate  are  nearly  vertical,  and  run  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E,,  being  in  fact  part  of  the  great  system  of  Estre- 
madura.  The  vein  or  bed  of  phosphorite  appeared  to 
me  to  be  conformable  with  these  slates,  and  from  obser- 
vation at  the  junction  near  the  road  where  it  is  best  seen, 
would  appear  to  have  been  raised  together  with  them  ; 
at  least  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  It  ap- 
r  ^^^*'u  to  me  quite  independent  01  the  gramce  and  otner 
formations,  and  to  belong  entirely  to  the  slate.  The 
vein  is  of  unknown  depth,  the  quality  improving  as  you 
descend,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  people,  borne 
out  by  our  own  ob-servatlons.  In  general  it  is  about  six 
or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  but  in  the  lower  division 
rather  n^re  ;  and  also  at  the  higher  extremity  appeared 
to  widen  very  considerably.  It  is,  however,  not  pure 
throughout  this  width,  but  passes  into  silex,  and  some 
pieces  were  sufficiently  hard  to  form  flints  before  the 
introduction  of  percussion  locks.  In  some  parts  it  has 
a  chalcedonic  appearance,  and  I  received  a  cut  in  my 
band  by  a  fragment,  whilst  working  with  the  hammer, 
quite  as  clean  as  if  done  with  a  knife.  By  the  great 
kindness  of  Serior  Luna  we  were  allowed  to  dig  or  do 
what  we  liked,  and  to  carry  away  any  quantity  of  the 
mineral  Dr.  Daubeoy  might  wish,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  analysis.  We  accordingly  determined  to  take 
four  mule  loads,  e;ich  load  or  carga  being  calculated  at 
eight  arrobas,  or  200  lbs.,  which  quantity  was  put  into 
two  strong  bags  made  of  the  coarse  linen  woven  in  all 
these  towns.  From  the  specific  weight  being  very  great, 
the  cargas  when  made  up  had  tbe  appearance  of  lead  or 
other  heavy  mineral.  The  distance  to  Seville  is  about 
five  days'  journey,  and  the  contract  was  made  to  convey 
it  at  so  much  per  carga,  return  of  course  included.  The 
terms  were  extravagantly  higli,  and  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  anything  except  experiment,  but  we  had  no 
remedy:  should  any  quantity  ever  be  required,  it  must 
be  sent  by  cars  round  by  the  high  road  of  Merida. 

"  After  the  requisite  quantity  imd  been  quarried,  which 
was  soon  done,  we  selected  the  most  pure  samples  for 
packing  up,  and  although  this  appeared  to  be  the  best 
site  for  quarrying  the  mineral,  at  least  one-half  was 
useless,  from  its  being  so  siliceous.  The  finer  parts 
have  a  purpJe  and  white  laminated  and  reniform  struc- 
ture, like  some  depositions  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
extremely  phosphorescent  when  pulverised  and  thrown 
on  coals  or  charcoal  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  accidental 
discovery  of  this  circumstance,  and  its  very  different 
appearance  from  any  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  originally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  existence  in  this  remote  and 
little-frequented  district. '* 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  should  prevent  our 
making  many  extracts  from  this  interesting  work.  We 
must,  however,  find  room  for  tbe  author's  account  of  a 
Spanish  Oak  : — 

"  From  the  southern  verge  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda, 
above  Marbella,  I  have  traced  it,  during  my  various 
tours,  to  tbe  centre  of  the  mountains  of  Leon,  almost 
to  the  water-shed  of  Asturias,  and  from  theAlcarria  above 
Guadalaxara,  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Sierra  de  Morena. 
The  tree  is  seen,  almost  without  exception,  as  scrub 
or  copse,  in  which  state  vast  tracts  of  it  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  wide  region  of  its  habitat.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  spray  of  this  tree  has  furnished 


the  Quercus  humilis  of  tbe  older  botanists,  whose  works 
have,  until  quite  recently,  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  cotnpilations  called  the  Natural' History  of  Spain. 
The  foliage  differs  considerably  in  si2e  and  colour,  as 
usual  in  copse,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  its  figuring 
under  different  names.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  deciduous 
tree,  and  when  in  health  is  second  to  none  of  the 
European  species  in  appearance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is 
hardy  enough  for  our  climate.  The  foliage  is  a  dark 
shining  green,  the  leaves  of  a  sort  of  oval  shape,  and 
serrated  j  they  vary  in  size  from  one  inch  in  length,  or 
less,  to  four  inches  ;  so  much  so,  that  only  a  great  deal 
of  practice  would  enable  anyone  to  avoid  confounding 
and  splitting  it  into  species.  I  suppose  from  the  locality 
this  is  the  tree  figured  by  Boissier,  as  Q.  Alpestris,  which 
absurd  name  he  proposed  to  confer  on  it,  but  the  Quercus, 
Quexigo  would  be  far  more  appropriate,  and  his  plate  does 
not  much  resemble  this  tree,  although  he  calls  it  Quexigo. 
The  tiniber  of  the  Quexigo  is  of  good  quality,  but  as 
they  ne-rer  grow  together,  there  are  no  means  of  com- 
paring its  absolute  value  with  that  of  the  Q..  robur.  The 
bark  of  the  large  trees  is  corrugated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  Encina.  The  elevation  of  the  zone 
the  two  species  inhabit  is  exactly  similar,  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  Quexigo  so  low  to  the  south  as  the  congener, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  found  below  the  centre  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  The 
medium  height  at  which  it  is  generally  seen  is  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  both 
in  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  in  the  Serrania  de  Ronda, 
it  attains  a  greater  elevation.  Wherever  they  are  seen 
in  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  Serrania  de  Guadalupe,  and 
also  in  the  Leon  district,  the  species  that  is  placed  imme- 
diately above  it  is  the  Alvar,  or  Quercus  tosa,  mentioned 
in  my  former  work  as  forming  a  zone  in  the  Guadarrama 
and  S.  Nevada.  This  is  the  woolly-leaved  species  so 
common  in  the  Landes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  I  believe  also  in  the  Boccage  of  La  Vendee,  the 
most  northern  habitat  that  I  can  quote  belonging  to  it." 
At  Jaen  Captain  Widdrington  found  in  the  markets 
"  a  round  Pear,  not  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance 
from  an  Apple,  of  extremely  good  flavour."  What  can 
this  be  ? 

The  following  account  of  the  bees  of  Estremadura  is  in- 
teresting. The  case  of  the  biveless  bees  is  new  and  curiouss: 
— **  Bees  abound  in  this  district,  and  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  return  an  enormous  profit  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  The  common 
hive  is  the  hollow  stem  of  the  Cork-tree,  which  is  cut  in 
lengths  and  is  perhaps  the  best  material  in  the  world  for 
the  purpose  ;  next  to  it  is  the  common  straw  one  used  in 
England  ;  both  these  substances  have  the  same  valuable 
quality  of  being  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold.  They 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  much  less  practised  it, 
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such  a  custom,     I  ascertained  a  very  curious  fact  in  their 
economy  that  is  well  worth  attending  to.     A  gentleman 
was  mentioned  in  my  former  work  as  living  near  Cazallaj. 
whom  I  visited  in  his  cortijo  there,  where  he  was  farmings 
the  property  he  had  purchased  with  his  own   fortune?* 
from  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Cazalla,  and  which  had 
been  restored  to  it,  without  a  farthing  being  reimbursed, 
by  the  orders  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  1823.     TMS' 
is  the  Canon  Cepero,  so  well  known  in  the  first  Cortes 
at  Cadiz,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
distinguished  members.     After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
he  recovered  his  property,  resuming  his  station  as  caaon 
of  Seville,  and  was  living  in  the  house  of  Murillo,  where 
I   paid  him  a  visit.      He  told   me  that  being  shut  up  ia 
the  convent  of  the  Cartuxa  at  Seville,  by  order  of  Fer- 
dinand after  his  return  in  1814,   a  lot  he  shared  with' 
nearly  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  preserving 
the  throne  during  the  war  of  independence  ;  by  way  of 
passing  the  time  he  applied  himself  to  study  the  economy 
of  bees,  which  he  had  followed  up  at  Cazalla,  and  was  so 
successful  in  his  management  that  in  a  very  short  time 
he  had  a  thousand  hives  1     When    the  civil  war  com- 
menced circumstances  caused  their  being  neglected  and 
dispersed,  and  some  swarms,  finding  no  holes  or  cavities 
to  suit  them,  attached  themselves  to  a  beam  in  an  out- 
house, where  they  made  their  combs  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  by  which  the  tree  wasps   suspend  their  curious 
fabric  from  the  branches.     They  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  this   novel   situation   that   they  never  left   it   nor 
swarmed,   but  kept  adding  successive  combs,  until  they 
nearly  reached  the  ground,  and  hung  from  the  point  of 
suspension  like  a  huge  living  and  waxen  stalactite.     The 
owner  never  disturbed  them,  but  had   the  lower  combs 
cut  off  as  they  were  wanted,  and  the  colony  had  now 
remained  for  a  considerable  period,  without  their  showing 
the  least   disposition   to    change  it.     This   is    certainly 
rather  important  information  for  the  managers  of  apiaries, 
and  may  serve  to  confirm  the  statements  lately  published 
on    the   practicability  of  inducing    the   insect   to  work 
downwards." 


Ca-arden    Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Youell  ^  Co.,  Yarmouth. — The  conveyance 
from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  by  the  railroad  forma 
a  very  agreeable  ride  ;  the  country  being  level,  a  pas- 
senger enjoys  a  sight  of  the  surrounding  scenery  without 
interruption  during  his  transit,  from  the  **  Ancient  City'* 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yare.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  former 
place,  I  was  induced  by  this  easy  mode  of  conveyance  to 
visit  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Youell,  to  see  their 
extensive  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees.  The- 
stage  alone  is  furnished  with  more  than  700  pots,  and 
double  this  quantity  forms  a  reserve,  which  enables  theoi 
to  fill  up  the.  vacancies  -as  they  occur,  by  which  the  Et-*- 
hibition  is  kept  in  good  condition  for   a  considerabt 
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ne.  The  stage  on  which  these  flowers  are  arranged 
juld  probably  be  more  effective  if  divided  into  two  ;  tor 
arranging  so  large  a  quantity  for  general  effect,  it  is 
fficult  to  give  the  due  preponderance  to  colour,  without 
much  larger  proportion  of  flakes  and  bizarres,  com- 
ired  to  the  number  of  Picotees.  This  assortnaent,  like 
1  good  collecdons,  is  composed  of  the  standard  varieties, 
hich  have  stood  the  test  of  years  ;  with  the  fine  sorts 
lOre  recently  introduced.  In  their  growth  the  stems 
re  rather  short,  but  the  flowfrs  are  full-sized  and  good 
1  colour  ;  the  flakes  are  particularly  tine;  the  bizarres 
artake  of  the  fault  of  the  season,  that  of  being  rather 
ouncy  in  the  white.  It  is  throuijh  this  establishment 
aat  the  Picotees  raised  by  the  Rev.  I.  Burroughes,  an 
nthusiastic  and  successful  cultivator  of  this  favourite 
ower,  find  their  way  to  the  public.  I  noticed  a  new 
ariety  raised  by  this  gentleman,  named  the  Duke  of  New- 
astie,  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties;  ic  is  a  light-edged 
urple;  the  petals  arelarge  andof  good  form  and  substance, 
ven  on  the  edge ;  the  colour  unbroken,  the  pod  good,  and 
7ith  less  disposition  to  bar  than  is  common.  Another 
,ew  flower,  named  ^Mrs.  Benyon,  from  the  same  source, 
pparently  a  fine  variety,  not  sufficiently  open  to 
jrm  a  correct  opinion  of,  and  a  new  variety  named 
/Ook's  Unique,  red  edge,  with  large  stout  petals  and 
cod  crown,  are  two  tine  flowers  which  will  soon  find 
heir  stations  in  general  collections.  The  Fuchsias  here 
re  numerous  and  well-grown.  To  a  collection  of  the 
inest  sorts  in  general  cultivation,  are  added  many  seed- 
ings  of  ere  it  merit  of  Messrs.  Y .'s  own  raising,  and  from 
eedlings  of  the  present  year,  three  have  been  selected, 
?hich  arehiindsome  and  distinct  varieties — named  Laco- 
lii,  -Elegans,  and  Elisha ;  the  last-meutioned  variety  has  a 
ery  faint  [link  tube,  sepnls  tipped  with  green,  corolla  deep 
'lood-colour,  and  the  flowers  are  a  good  size.  Among 
he  seedling  Verbenas,  a  few  distinct  varieties  have  ap- 
leared — one  named  Leonora,  a  rich  lilac  purple,  vrith  a 
ight  eye,  is  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  flower;  Rose 
barmante,  a  brilliant  rosy  pink  of  a  peculiar  tint  ;  Bri- 
isb  Queen,  a  large  handsome  lilac;  and  Hebe,  a  delicate 
rey;  Vulcan,  which  is  a  very  distinct  flower,  has  the 
ault  of  curling  back,  and  will,  on  this  account,  be  less 
ffective.  In  the  grounds  I  noticed  a  very  extensive  co!- 
3Ctiou  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  in  tine  health  and  condi- 
ion ;  Abies  Deodara,  and  young  plants  of  Piuus 
erariiana  and  excelsa.  This  memoraudum  was  made 
rom  the  town  garden— the  nursery  is  some  distance 
rom  Yarmouth. — F.  H, 


Miscellaneous, 

^  An  Easy  Way  of  Making  the  Seeds  of  the  Cedar  of 
Kebanon  Germiuaie.~~M.  Leroy  (Andre),  a  nurseryman 
,t  Algiers,  employs  a  much  more  simple  and  natural 
□ethod  of  raising  Cedar  seeds  than  the  common  one, 
nstead  of  extracting  the  seeds  from  the  cones,  he  plants 
bese  last  entire  in  the  soil;  the  seeds  find  in  this  condi- 
ion  a  mqifiture  suitable  for  their  germination  ;  they  un- 
old  ttnmSks  between  the  scales,  of  which  many  perish 
f  themselves.  It  is  easy  then  to  remove  them,  for  after- 
ransplantatiun,  either  into  beds,  into  the  open  ground, 
T  into  pots.  This  way  is  convenient  for  gardeners  who 
re  engaged  in  the  multiplication  of  such  trees  ;  for  it 
omes  nearest  to  nature,  and  all  the  fertile  seeds  germi- 
late.  M.  Pepin  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ig-'iculture  some  seeds  of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  gathered 
rom  a  sinKle  tree,  planted-  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  in 
735,  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  These  seeds  germinated 
ast  winter  in  their  cones,  while  stilt  attached  to  the 
ree  ;  from  the  end  of  January  every  gale  of  wind  blew 
lown  several.  This  premature  germination  was  doubt- 
ess  owing  to  the  mildness  and  dampness  of  the  winter. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  M.  Pe'piu  remarked  this 
act.  The  greatest  par:  of  the  seeds  were  very  much 
welled,  others  had  their  radicle;  already  extended,  to  the 
ength  of  one  or  two  inches.  The  winged  membrane 
vhicb  accompanied  the  seed  was  generally  adherent 
ilany  hundreds  of  tho^e  seeds  collected  on  the  yround, 
ave  been  sowa  in  February,  nnd  are  in  as  perfects  state 
if  vetjetalioD  as  those  which  have  been  since  put  into 
he  ground, — Revue  Horlicole. 

Cider:  the  AntifjuHy  of  it-j  Use  in  Normandy.— Tit e 
lae  of  the  fermeiiicd  juice  of  Apples  and  Pears  was 
:no.-vn  in  the  sixth  century,  and  perhaps  beiore,  because 
ince  587  St.  Radegoude,  Queen  of  France,  drank  perry 
piratium)  daily.  Tlie  culliv.ttiou  of  the  Apple  and  Pear 
ree  must  have  been  followed  in  Gaul,  under  the 
;ofernmentof  the  Pu^maiiB,  who,  h«  we  know,  took  great 
nttreat  in  this  cultivation.  Ah  lo  the  art  ot  extrucliog 
I  fe'mcDtcd  liquor  from  theuc  t.vo  fruits,  the  cxjct  time 
)f  its  antiquity  oinnot  bi;  fixed,  but  it  iu  at  least  certain 
hat  it  WHS  known  to  the  G:iul»  and  afierwHrds  to  the 
'rankj,  \ou(^  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  Indeed, 
n  the  eighth  century,  in  the  farnous  Capitulary  of  Villi.s, 
vhich  repoirn  the  views  of  Ch«rlemai;ne  upon  the 
loancei  and  admini«trution  of  IiIh  durainiouK,  is  found 
I  curiood  liflt  of  the  difl"erent  trade»  which  he 
lioai;hC  neRtTHtiary  to  be  in  each  of  hJB  great  eatatea. 
Thu  illogtrioua  Prince  ordered  that  tliey  should  contain 
lerwjKt  who  w<;re  able  to  brew  beer  and  beveragcB  made 
vith  Apples,  Peum,  and  utncr  fruil«.  Other  records  of 
be  fl4".c  period  trnquenHy  mention  the  use  of  cider; 
ind  ut  'he  (imr  of  the  (ourtli  irruption  of  the  men  of  the 
North,  in  o  \fu»itrtii,  in  B02,  aoiiw  nuthoritica  not  Ichb 
eiip.:cMblc  Bpcak  of  the  alleys  of  Apple-treeB  which 
.urrounded  tlic  anci»;ut  abbey  of  Fontenelle  or  Saint 
A^ridrUle,  which  these  r^nquerors  entirely  dc^tr'jycd. 
rlug.i»r^dc  fjournay,  in  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of 
JJair  Kuis-el.Kiven  lo  the  monastery  a  right  to  one  of  his 
\pple  orchards.  We  also  lee,  in  a  record  of  I IHS.  that  the 
Vleoks  of  Jami^ge*  received  a  dooaUoa  iti  Apple*,  suf- 


ficient to  make  enough  cider  for  their  consumption. 
There  are  numbers  of  charters  as  ancient,  in  which  one 
of  the  principal  duties  that  tlie  monarch  requires  of  his 
vassals  is  to  gather  his  Apples  to  make  his  cider.  I  am 
indebted  to  M.  Deville,  the  dWector-of  th>a  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Rouen,  for  the  knowledge  'of  a  curious 
document  respecting  this  subject.  It;  relates  a  passage 
of  a  poem,  written  by  the  chaplain  of  Philip  Augustus, 
William  Lebreton,  v/ho  had  followed  this  Prince  at  the 
conquest  of  Normandy,  in  1203 — 1204.  This  is  what 
he  says — 

••  JS'oo  tot  in  autumni  rubet  AlD;ia  tempore  pomis 
Unde  liquare  solet  siceram  sibi  Neustria  gratam  j" 
Algia  is  the  province  ot  Auge,  and  from  sicera,  an 
ancient  Latin  word,  which  signified  all  fermented  liquors 
except  wine,  is  derived  our  word  cidre,  which  was  then 
written  sidre.  Noel  found  that  cider  was  among  the 
goods  which  went  up  the  Seine  in  1315,  and  that  in  1407 
it  was  sold  in  Paris  by  wine-merchants.  It  appears  very 
clear  to  me  that  we  are  not  indebted  either  to  the  peoole 
of  Navarre,  Biscay,  or  to  theNorthmans,  for  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  the  Apple-tree  into  France,  and  for  the 
art  of  brewing  Apples.  But  I  think  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  lllth  or  I4th 
century  that  the  use  of  cider  became  general  in  Nor- 
mandv.  Before  that  period  beer,  then  known  under  the 
name  of  cervoisc,  was  the  common  drink,  even  in  those 
i)rovinces  which  at  the  present  time  produce  the  most 
Apples.  Many  facts  prove  it.  In  towns  and  country 
villages  there  were  brewhouses,  some  of  whichjare  known 
to  have  been  very  ancient,  one  of  which  was  at  Lille- 
bonne.  In  135tt  there  were  brewhuuses  at  Rouen.  The 
acts  of  Dieppe  mention  beer,  in  speaking  of  the  liquors 
which  the  fishermen  took  out  with  them  to  sea  ;  and  we 
know,  besides,  that  there  were  very  few  religious  houses 
which  had  not  mash-Liibs,  boilers,  ^d  other  utensils 
necessary  for  brewing  this  liquor.  If,  as  we  doubt  not, 
Normandy  possessed  great  numbers  of  vineyards  before 
and  during  the  middle  a^es,  beer,  and  afterwards  cider, 
counterbalanced  at  a  very  early  period  the  use  of  wine, 
which  has  never  been  in  our  country  anything  more  than 
a  very  indifferent  drink.  The  cessation  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine  has  in  my  opinion  been  caused  by  the 
disforesting  of  our  country,  for  the  old  and  lolty  forests 
protected  the  sides  of  the  hills  planted  with  Vines  from 
the  north  winds,  and  consequently  assisted  in  ripening 
thri  Grapes.  In  proportion  as  the  forests  of  Normandy, 
which  formed  an  extensive  net-work,  were  felled,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine  decreasing  every  year, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  other  liquors,  the  pre- 
paratioa  of  which  depenued  less  upon  the  inclemency  ol 
the  weather. — Cuniptes  Rendus. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Wealc. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  COiVSERVATORIES,  &c. 
After  the  middle  of  August— .^j.  c!u!l  •.'.■■aa-ther—estdblisnecl 
stove  plants  stiould  not  be  watered  late  in  the  afternoon- 
the  dryer  the  stove  is  kept  at  ni^ht  tbrou^U  the  autumn  th« 
better  the  plants  will  ripen  their  wood  ;  and  we  all  know  that 
orfTilie'perfect  maturity  ol  each  season's  growth  depend  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  fJowerin^  and  fruiting  exotic 
plants;  therefore  allow  the  plants  as  niucli  room  as  possible  for 
the  npxt  three  months.  This  cinnot  be  too  much  insisted  upou. 
An  early  vinery,  where  the  leaves  are  all  fallen,  would  be  a 
cood  place  into  wliich  to  remove  s^rae  of  the  stronjjsr  specimens 
from  the  stove  for  six  weeks  or  so  ;  here,  with  dry  atmosphere, 
and  plenty  of  air  and  light,  they  would  ripen  their  wood  per- 
fectly, and  the  Vines  would  not  be  injuied  by  the  treatment. 

Cfinaermitury. — Those  with  fixed  roots  and  narrow  pits 
attached  outside  for  planting  stove-climbers  in,  for  furoisbing 
the  rafters,  are  now  comnig;  generally  into  use,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  years  will  sugjirest  farther  improvements  in  tliis 
way.  "  Devonian's"  experience  this  season  (p.  504)  has  proved 
wliat  I  have  Jong  asserted,  that  none  or  thf  hardy  climbers 
should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  upper  portion  of  a  house 
itaviiitj  a  (ixod  roof.  Even  the  Mandevilta,  which  flowers 
equdlly  welt  in  the  stove  and  in  the  open  air  against  a  conser- 
vatory wait,  will  .succeed  better  iu  tlie  lower  part  of  such  a 
house.  TiK-re  can  be  no  questi()n  about  tlie  ne:;t  beht  climber 
to  suit "  Uevoniaii's"  hcubC  without  the  aid  of  a  stove  pit:  ir 
is  the  Steplianotus  (loribuiidus.  A  plant  of  this  that  has  not 
Ijceu  more  Uian  eighteen  months  planfed  out  in  the  ciuiscr- 
valory  here,  is  now  a  complete  mass  of  bloom  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  growing  away  as  Ireely  as  a  Passiofifl'uver  whiL-h  is 
iigaiiist  the  Ui-xt  iiilaster.  Echites  subert-cra  v.'fis  planted  last 
spring,  and  it  promises  to  rival  the  Steplianotus.  I  mention 
these  things  iu  order  to  k^ep  people  from  phinting  out  such 
climbers  in  a  conservatory  from  Hiis  time  till  next  April.  A 
fe-rcat  step  in  furtherance  of  this  mode  of  applyin;,-  lender 
ciimbers  v.-ould  be  to  procure  old  plants,  and  train  ihcin  on  the 
ratters  of  astove  cr  vmcry  one  season  before  ihey  arc  removed 
to  tlie  borders  of  the  ciiiiservatory ;  but  where  there  is  a  pit  ut 
thu  back  of  tliQ  conaurvatury  to  receive  them  tliis  precaution  is 
Mof  neceusary. 

Greenfiai/jie  and  PiVs,— Many  of  the  more  tender  Heaths  sufter 
mucli  from  wot  autumns,  and  nurserymen  turn  tlu-we  into  pits 
or  greenhonecB  about  tliia  time.  Pits  ure  by  far  tlic  best  |)lace» 
lor  audi  plants,  as  the  glasK  can  be  put  off  ami  on  us  cireinii- 
htHriccsmay  legnirc.  Chrysantliemnmii  and  Violela  must  bo  wEll 
attended  to  Irom  this  time  j  ^;ive  iibunUttiicc  of  litiuid  manure 
to  both,  now  that  they  arc  strong  enough  to  niak':  uhc  of  rich 
n)0(I,  A  |)lanl  or  two  ol'  the  CacLus  trunciitus  might  be  pill  into 
the  Garileniii  frame,  nr  into  an  empty  Melon  pit.  with  other 
planta.  re(|H'ring  heat:  tlicy  would  (lower  sooner  than  the 
general  stock,  and  a  few  of  them  might  bn  kept  bade  for  sue-, 
cession. — D   Ji. 

il.-I-LOWEROAROEN  ANIJ  SIlRUlilJERlES. 
Out-dour  Deixirtmcnt. 
In  addition  to  a  proper  preparation  ol  tiic  soil  of  ilowcr-bods, 
it  will  al»o  in  unutlicr  Hcohon  bii  udviituble  to  place  more  ru- 
UancL*  upon  Annuals  for  iin  t>arly  Kjiring  di»iilay  ;  imd  corisu- 
qucntiy,  a  proper  iirtparaiion  niust  be  nntdc  hy  sowinjir  a 
guiicral  coilccliua  of  tlic  bcAt  kinds  t(iwiir<U  the  middle  of  iii!|>- 
ictnber,  In  the  spring,  I  recommended  the  plunling;  of  btdn 
thicker  tliua  iihu>iI:  and  iiecordinKly.  itiKtcud  of  allowing  on>; 
phint  to  every  Hiinaro  foot,  as  wan  the  rule  in  fornu-r  ytnirM,  I 
phinicd  two.  'I'hc  rcunlt,  considcrhij;  the  mention,  huH  been  Hfi' 
tJHiaeinry,  my  beiiH  having  been  flllcii  and  in  full  bloom  lot'  the 
kiftt  six  wocktt)  hut  ilieii  thin  haM  been  attiiined  by  un  uxpcn- 
diture  of  labour  wlilch  not  one  (curdcncr  in  llfly  coidd  com* 
nmnd;  luid  thiTcfnro,  thouKtl  the  buiJH  nru  lull,  there  Ih  no  par. 
ticultr  credit  In  tiip  nintter,  uh  in  ordinary  hi'iikoiin  1  hiivn  Hunn 
them  <|i>*tu  Ut  wcllittocki'd  by  the  middle  o(  Juik-,  and  without 
ntitiK  iniAt  Hfi  many  plantH.  Now,  In  the  coming  huutioii,  J  In. 
lend t/;  plant tlircG  planCtt  on  every  ntiuarc  fool;  und  hiPitcu<L  of 


..ropagatiog  asid  keepini:  the  planta  in  the  usual  way,  in 
stock,  pots.  I  intend  to  strike  three  plants  in  a  large  6o,  fihing 
the  pot  half  full  of  soil  in  the  first  outset,  and  then  earl  hing  the 
liantsupas  they  advance  in  growth;  tiius  our  plunts  will  be 
all  autumn-potted;  and  though  they  may  require  more  room 
(or  the  winter,  turf-pits  are  readily  built,  and,  with  proper 
attention,  they  preserve  plants  as  well  aac.in  be  desired.  No 
Hniount  of  labour,  however  judiciously  directed  in  the  spring, 
can  make  up  for  time  lost  in  the  preparation  of  plants  in  the 
iiutumn.  3  "osewbo  have  the  best  plants  in  November  will  have 
the  best  show  of  flowers  next  June. 

Rcsei-n6-Gardt.n.~Bov!  teji-week  stocks  immediately,  under 
the  protection  of  a  hand-glnss.  Do  not  permit  the  young 
plants  to  become  wet.  or  they  will  damp  off.  They  are  liable  to 
mildew,  but  sulphur  will  check  it. 

i'jV.VHTirfFr^mt's.— Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  all  bed- 
dmg-outplautsasexpediiiously  as  possible,  making  choice  of 
tlie  more  difficult  ones  first,  such  asNicrembergias,  Lotuses  and 
the  like.  Leschenaultias  for  turning  out  next  season  should 
now  be  strong  plants;  give  thei.i  another  shift  if  they  require 
It.  Propagate  Ecurlet,  variegated,  and  common  Pelargoniums 
as  fast  as  youc^n  getcuttings.~TK.  i'.  A. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VIN'ERIES,  &c. 

Pineries,— L^t  the  plants  swelling  their  Iruit  be  looked  over 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  when  the  weather  is  hot,  that  they 
may  receive  no  check  for  want  of  water.  Dew  the  leaves  over 
on  the  afternoon  of  every  fine  day.  Much  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  v/atering  the  large  successions  during  the  next 
three  mouths,  as  many  of  tha  puts  are  by  tliis  time  so  full  of 
roots,  that,  if  as  much  water  were  given  to  them  as  the  roots 
would  absorb,  the  result  would  be,  by  ibc  commencement  of 
winter,  large  and  overgrown  plants,  which,  howL-ver,  would 
produce  fruit  of  a  very  disproportiouate  size,  owing  to  the  plant 
iiaving  expended  so  much  of  its  strenpth  in  the  formation  of 
leaves.  Those  who  have  given  their  larger  successions  the  final 
shift  will  do  well  to  prevent  this  overgrowth,  by  withholding,  to 
a  certain  cxtpnt,  the  usual  supply  ot  water.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  giving  more  air;  but  this  would  also  check 
the  growth  of  other  plants  in  the  same  pit,  which  may  rather 
require  to  be  encouraged.  If  a  pit  heated  with  dung  can  be 
siiared  for  glowing  the  crowns  and  suckers  in,  it  will  suit  them 
much  belter  than  puttijjg  them  wirh  the  other  plaots  in  the 
larger  pits.  Prepare  it  by  filling  it  with  Oak-leaves,  or  partly- 
spent  bark  ;  apply  but  slight  linings  at  fir&t,  to  avoid  having  an 
undua  degree  of  boitom-hcat.  Piunge  tlie  pots  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  deptli  in  a  layer  of  tan,  and  bhade  till  they 
become  rooted. 

F.nt'nt'i-.— Use  great  cautiou  now  to  prevent  moisture  in 
houses  where  fruit  is  ripening,  as  it  causes  some  of  the  thin- 
skinneri  kinds,  as  Muscadines  and  Sweetwaters,  to  crack.  No 
ijot-plants  which  require  watering  or  syringing  should  be  kept 
in  the  vineries  with  ripenin;^  fruit.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
reijairand  paint,  or  make  any  necessury  alterations  in  the  early 
vineries.  Vines  iu  pots,  wlien  ttieir  leavei^  begin  to  fade,  should 
be  removed  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  aiiU  the  pots  laid  on  tlieir 
sides,  tliat  the  roots  may  be  kept  dry;  a  little  litter  may  be  laid 
over  the  pots,  which  will  be  o(  service  to  the  roots,  by  preserv- 
ing tliem  from  sudden  changes. 

Pleach  Houaea.—lti  the  late  houses  (the  crop  being  now  over) 
the  trees  will  require  to  be  watered  and  syringed  with  regu- 
larity. The  lights  should  be  open  as  much  as  possible  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Alter  the  crop  is  gathered,  I  find 
nothing  better  for  clearing  the  trees  of  thrip  and  red  spider, 
than  applying  soa[)  leys  to  ihera  with  the  engine. 

ff^i,— In  fine  weather  too  much  air  cannot  be  given  where" 
fruit  is  ripening.  Supply  the  roots  with  water  when  necessary. 
For  tliis  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  mucli  depends  on  the  trees 
being  in  a  state  of  luxuriant  growth  or  otherwise,  or  on  their 
being  confined  by  walls.  Those,  whose  roots  are  confined  by 
walls  (if  bearing  freely)  will  require  occasionally  a  g  jod  water-' 
ing  with  liquid  manure. 

Melo?is.—Ui  uull  weather  the  Melon  plants  wili  grow  veryi 
fast,  and  will  require  strict  attention  to  stopping  and  thinning. 
Give  plenty  of  air,  it  will  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  With- 
hold water  when  the  fruit  is  ripening;  a  sudden  supply  of 
water  at  that  time  often  causes  the  fruit  to  crack  and  become 
i«i)rtlili^s.— ff.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Vines  will  now  require  much  attention  where  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  ripening  the  fruit.  The  bunches  should  receive  their 
filial  thinning,  and  unless  in  the  case  of  small  sorts  no  more 
than  one  bunch  should  be  left  on  a  bhooc.  Remove  all  super- 
fluous wood,  in  order  to  throw  as  much  strength  as  possible 
into  the  fruir.  If  the  spur  system  of  pruning  is  adopted,  leave 
as  many  shoots  besides  those  in  fruit  as  vvill  be  wanted  next 
season;  shorten  beariiigshoots  one  joir.t  beyond  the  bunch,  or  to 
the  joint  at  the  fruit,  provided  the  leaf  is  preserved,  and  one  joint: 
or  lateral, allowed  to  remain.  Pick  out  a  few  of  the  buds  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  towards  Uie  points  of  tbcbe  shoots,  that  the 
buds  at  their  base  may  be  rendered  more  plump  for  next  season. 
If  the  long  or  succession  rod  system  is  ftdlowed  no  siiort  shoots 
need  be  left  that  do  not  carry  fruit, mid  these  must  be  kept  well 
shorl-eiicd,  so  that  by  removing  all  useless  growth  and  picking 
out  the  young  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  such  shoots, 
more  strength  and  full  exposure  may  be  given  to  those  long 
shoots  you  intend  for  bearing  nexr  year.  Leaving  a  lateral 
with  a  leaf  or  two  attached,  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
bud  at  its  base,  and  prevents  this  bud  bursting,  it  tlie  shoot; 
should  be  rather  prematurely  ehortened  ;  but  some  successful; 
gard-ners  oiiject  altogether  to  the  leaving  of  such  laterals, 
considering  thai  they  render  the  buds  tliree-cornered  instead  of 
plump  and  round.  '  Gxifts  should  now  have  their  bandagesi 
loosened,  and  their  shoots  properly  secured  from  winds. 

yi/iWew.— yee  that  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  ou  your, 
wail  trees.    As  a  temporary  remedy,  notliing  is  preferable  to. 
fl'iwers  of  sulphur.     If   merely  the    points  of  shoots  become, 
afi'ected,  cut  them  oft"  at  once.    Some  trees  from  their  tender 
n.iture  ure  very  liable  to  its  attacks,  but  in  tlieir  case  its  ravages 
may  be  much  modified,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  paying 
Htiention  to  keeping  the  root  and  top  of  the  tree  in  an  equal 
Slate  as  respects  temperature  and  moliituro.     Much  knowledge 
may  be  giilned  res|ii-cting  this  troublesome  cuRmy,  by  watching 
tlic  circumstances  ill  which  itaclacks  the  more  conunou  vege- 
tables, as  HeaSk  &c.    Onions. — The  remains  of  the  auLuran-sown 
Onions  blmulil  uowbe  got  outof  the  ground  as  soon  as  possiblei, 
Tim  BJimc  may  be  said  of  Shallots,  Garlic,  &c.,  tis  soon  as  thoh*  ■ 
leaves  decay.    Sprinci-sown  Onions  may  have  their  tops  gently 
bent  down  with  tuc  head  of  a  rake,'  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  swell 
belter.    The  sowing  otseed  to  stand  tlie  winter,  should  proceed 
without  delay  ui^On  cold.  btilT  Koils;  on  light  soils,  and  warm 
.situations,  it  will   do  a  fortnight  lience.    No  sorts  are  better 
than  the  Straeburgh,  or  larue  WhiteSpanish.    CV/fv/.  — Prepare 
for  oiirthiiig  up  the  first  general  supply  hy  removing  all  suckers 
and  tying  the  plants  neatly  up.    1  earth  up  my  first  crops  all 
(It  once,  irom  tlii'ce  weeks  to  a  uKuitli  belorc  it  is  wanted.    If 
CHrth.'d  up  at  diirercnt  timCR  at:  this  early  season,  many,  of  the 
hi-'uds  will  run.    VVc  have  had  some  for  occiiblunal  use  for  more 
limn  a  month..   /fowiiHtf.— Gather  HcrbH  lor  drying.     Plant  out;, 
and  hne  amonp  winter  crops.     Clc»r  Slvnwhurry  beds;  inako  i. 
ticsh  plantatio.is.     b weep  and  roll  the  walks,  and  render  the 
kltchen-gardi-n  usniuch  ;m  object  of  inieresL  a->  the  pluusurc- 
grcjund.— >i.  /'". 

VI.— ARBORICULTUKE. 

Old  WotiUu.—Vat  in  pnicticu  iho  directions  given  in  late  Nos. 
6'H;v»fV;f.- Attend  to  directions  prcvlouHly  gWon  for  Hunnuor 
m»iiiti);ti(n('ilK  In  this  department. 

Ynimff  Pl'nditUo>iH.~\'i  Ih  of  grout  ImportiuicQ  to  keep  the 
young  planiH  mid  trecH  clear  of  nil  othor  stuff,  cutting  In,  evcry- 
tlilng  Unit  ovuri;row»  or  prcKHCH  on  tliem,  or  that  may  injiiro 
thiilr  young  and  tender  Hhootx,  When  too  much  .shadud,  ytJinig 
truca  t;row  up  tail  and  slender,  and  willioutu  HufllcicnL  injmbur 
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of  side-branches.  Remove  or  "  shorten  in  "  any  very  strong 
branches  near  the  top  that  are  likely  to  became  rivals  to  the 
leader,  or  produce  (orks  in  the  raain  stem;  also  "shorten  in  " 
any  of  the  strongest  side-branches,  particularly  where  thcyare 
scanty,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  healthy  shoots  and 
leaves,  for  on  this  depends  the  increase  of  timber  in  the  trunk. 

Hedge-roivs.— After  boisterous  winds  the  newly-planted  trees 
should  be  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  firm  at  the  root,  and  free 
from  wind- waving. 

Niirseri/  rToj'/f.— The  young  plants  will  oow  be  growing  very 
fast  i  keep  down  weeds ;  train  the  young  growing  shoots  of  the 
present  seaaon  in  the  proper  direction. —  \V.  B. 
VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  wasps  are  exceedingly  numerous  this  season,  protect  by 
every  possible  means  any  fruit  that  is  now  approaching  matu- 
rity. Among  Plums,  some  recommend  suspending  bottles 
half  filled  with  sour  beer,  honey  and  water,  or  any  clammy 
liquid  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  entrapping  them  ;  and 
in  favourable  situations,  where  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  is 
cultivated,  the  fruit  should  be  covered  very  thinly  with  wad- 
ding, as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  any  of  them 
being  injured.  This,  however,  seldom  happens  before  the  fruit 
has  attained  its  usual  size  and  begun  to  colour.  Collect  any  of 
the  early  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  are  blown  down,  and 
lay  them  carefully  aside  on  a  dry  fioor  or  shelf.  Let  those  that  are 
bruised  the  most  be  placed  by  themselves  and  first  taken  for 
use.  Continue  to  remove  summer  crops  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  other  vegetables.  Those  who  are  fond  of  Spinach 
may  now  sow  a  small  quantity  for  autumn  use.  Where  Parsley 
is  much  wanted  and  the  spring-sown  crop  has  either  failed  or 
is  considered  insufficient  for  a  winter  supply,  an  edging  may  be 
formed  of  the  best  curled  sort,  which  will  probably  succeed 
better  now  than  that  sown  in  spring.  The  last  sowing  of 
Turnips  for  the  season  should  also  now  be  made,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  Vanack  Cabbage  may  still  be  planted.  This  sort  makes 
excellent  spring  Coleworts,  and  pushes  fine  sprouts  from  the 
stumps  after  it  is  cut.  The  last  planting  of  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  had  better  now  be  got  in.  Tomaloes,  if  any,  should 
be  kept  thin;  cut  out  all  useless  shoots,  and  stop  those  re- 
tained at  the  first  joint  above  the  fruit.  Keep  Dahlias  neatly 
tied  up  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by  high 
winds,  which  are  likely  to  prevail  at  tliis  season.  Trap  Ear- 
wigs by  placing  inverted  pots,  having  a  little  dry  Moss  in 
them,  over  the  tops  of  the  Dahlia  stakes.  In  this  way,  by  ex- 
amining the  pots  Irequently  and  killing  the  insects  collected, 
these  troublesome  vermin  may  soon  be  got  rid  of.  Stir  up  the 
surface  ol  the  ground  among  growing  crops,  and  destroy  weeds 
■wherever  they  appear.— J.M'H. 
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Aug.   2  Quite  cloudless;  very  fine;  aliKhlly  clouded  at  night. 

—  3  J^ho\ver3  and  sunshine;  boisterous,  with  showers;  stormy  at  night. 

—  4  Dusky  white  clouds  and  brisk  wind;  thunder  and  shower  in  atter- 

noon;  clear. 

—  5  Very  fine;  6  p.m.,  constant  rain. 

—  6  Boisterou-;  cloudy  and  fine ;  clear, 

—  7  Clear,  with  brisk  wind;  heavy  showpr,  with  squall,  at  noon;  clear. 

—  8  Light  clouds;  fine,  with  brisk  wind  ;  very  clear  at  night- 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  dug.  below  the  average. 
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The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period   occurred  on  thellth, 
2B35,  and  15lh,  1342— therm.  92°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  13th.  1839— therm- .32='. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AsPAEAciTS.— v4.— The  ground  for  the  reception  of  your  seed- 
ling  Asparagus  should  be  prepared  befure  the  plants  be:jin  to 
push  in  spring.  It  should  be  trenched  24  feet  deep,  with  at 
least  6  inches  of  rotten  dung,  or  if  the  laticr  can  be  afforded 
a  foot  thick,  so  much  the  better.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  twice  over,  in  order  that  the  dung  and  soil  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed.  Plant  in  March,  when  the  ground  is  ia 
good  working  order,  and  rather  dry  than  wet,  in  beds  4  feet 
wide,  with  2  feet  alleys  between  the  beds.  There  should  be 
three  rows  in  each  bed,  the  first  a  root  from  the  side,  Vhen  a 
foot  between  each  of  the  rows,  wilt  leave  the  third  row  like- 
wise a  foot  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed ;  the  plants  may  be 
afoot  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  covered  over  the  crowns  with 
fine  soil,  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches.  Some  cultivators, 
Trench  as  well  as  English,  preler  midsummer  planting. [J 

Sees.— U7idecided. — You  may  introduce  a.  little  smoke  from 
Tobacco,  rag,  &c.  in  the  way  you  mention  into  the  top  hive. 
If  that  fail  to  dislodge  the  bees,  you  had  better  take  off  the 
hive,  and  fumigate  thera  with  puff-ball,  without  disturbing 
those  in  the  lower  hive.  Then  put  the  apparently  lifeless 
hees  into  an  empty  hive,  and  put  it  upon  the  top  of  the  box ; 
the  bees  will  soon  join  those  below.  Except  luniigation  is 
often  rejjeated,  bees  are  not  injured  by  it.  J.  Wiglitun, 

Books. — R.  R. — "  Mills  on  the  Cucumber."  Sulphur  is  tho 
only  known  remed]}  for  red  spider.    A    proper  supply    of 

moisture  is  the -preventive. M.  R. — The  first  Latin  grammar 

you  can  buy  for  &d.  on  a  book-stall,  is  as  likely  as  atiy  to 
answer  your  purpose.  And  add  to  it  a  Latin  New  Testament, 
which  you  can  study  by  comparing  it  with  an  English  one.— 
— A  Constant  Reader.—Piof.  Lindley  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  2nd  volume  of  his  "  Synopsis,"  now  that  the  5th 
volume  of  Smith's  "  British  Flora  "  has  appeared,  with  all  the 
Cryptogamic  plants  fully  treated  of  in  it. 

Cvcvmbers.—Rks. — A  fruit  18  inches  long,  from  the  open 
border,  without  bottom-heat,  and  a  handsome  fruit  too,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  good  growth.  Would  it  have  hap- 
pBned  in  a  season  less  hot  than  this  ? 

FoBEST-TREES.^G- — The  following  are  quick  growing,  and  will 
succeed,  in  an  exposed  situation:  Qiiercus  rubra,  Turkey 
Oak,  Ulmus  vegeta,  Alnus  cordifolia,  Acer  pseudo  platanus, 
Populus  monilifera,  Juglans  nigra,  Salix  Russelliana  and 
alba,  Tilia  europsea,  and  Sweet  Chesnut.^ 

Fruit-trees.— C.  G.— Cherries  for  an  orchard  may  consist 
chiefly  of  the  following  varieties:— Bigarrean,  Bigarreau 
Napoldon,  Bllttner's  Black  Heart,  Werder's  Early  Heart, 
Elton,  Downton,  Flemish,  Florence,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
May  Duke,  Morello.  Plums  for  an  orchard  :— Royale  Hative, 
..  Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's, 
Fotheringham,  Washington,  Ickwortb,  Imperatrice,  Nec- 
tarine, Blue  Perdrigon,  Shropshire  Damson,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Early  Orleans. || 

Fdchsias.— T.  J.— It  is  very  true  that  F.  cylindrica  has  uni- 
sexual flowers ;  but  our  answer  referred  to  the  common 
species.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  hybrid  with  that  species, 
nor  can  we  see  what  good  is  to  be  expected  by  crossing  so 
poor  a  thing.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a  Digitalis  should 
be  fertilised  by  a  Glo2:inia  or  a  Lophospcrmum ;  but  the  latter 


is  far  mote  likely  than  the  former.  If  you  can  throw  a 
decided  violet  into  the  petticoats  of  the  self  varieties  of 
Fuchsia,  you  will  render  beautiful  what  are  now  much  less 
attractive  than  they  were  expected  to  be.  Self  Fuchsias  will 
be  driven  out  of  cultivation. 

Grafting. — A  Reader. —You.  must  be  a  good  operator  to  make 
one-year-old  Beech-cuttings  take,  as  we  see  that  you  do.  But 
although  you  may  have  succeeded,  and  although  others  also 
succeed  sometimes  by  using  such  wood,  depend  upon  it  two- 
year-old  wood  is  what  it  is  safest  to  employ.  Ask  the  nur- 
serymen. 

Heating.— iVo.  2. — Dion  is  an  idle  fellow,  and  says  that  he 
will  do  no  more  than  he  has  done: — "The  idea  is  all  that  I 
proposed  to  give  ;  others  must  use  their  heads  and  apply  it. 
Any  clever  workman  will  understand  the  mode  of  executing 
such  a  plan."  We  confess  we  see  no  difficulty  in  setting  in 
brickwork  such  apparatus  as  he  propose.';,  and  in  making  a 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  or  in  applying  fuel.  There 
is  no  sort  of  necessity  to  keep  the  water  always  boiling. 
Once  heated  it  will  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  time.  If  not  set 
in  brickwork  there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  heat;  but  the 

brickwork  might  be  very  slight. F.  E.  S. — The  apparatus 

will  work,  no  doubt.  You  had  better  construct  a  close  iron 
box  for  the  fire-place;  make  on  one  side  a  door  for  draught, 
and  by  which  ashes  can  be  rakedout,  and  from  the  other  carry 
a  small  pipe  into  the  open  air.  In  such  a  contrivance  you 
may  burn  charcoal  or  good  coke,  without  inconvenience.  In 
raking  out  the  ashes  pour  water  on  them,  and  they  will  not 
be  troublesome  because  of  their  dust.  Gas-  stoves  do  not  suit 
plants— at  least  we  should  fear  not  j  they  would  contaminate 
the  air  too  much.  You  may  no  doubt  keep  your  boiler  in 
action  by  a  Camphine  or  other  spirit  lamp,  but  it  would  be  an 
expensive  process.  If  expense  is  uo  object,  that  would  be  the 
best  way  of  heatiiigthe  boiler. 

Horticultural  Society.— i).  A, — We  will  lay  your  letter 
before  the  Exhibition  Committee.  We  do  not  see  how  holding 
a  meeting  on  a  Saturday  is  breaking  the  C/iristian  Sabbath. 

Horticultural  Sociktv  of  Paris. — 31. — Upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  we  have  resolved  not  to  admit  any 
discussion  concerning  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture. 
French  disputes  must  be  settled  in  French  journals.  We 
have  no  means  of  judging  what  truth  there  is  in  your  state- 
ment that "  the  prizes  are  never  given  to  things  but  to  persons  i" 
and  if  we  admit  letters  on  one  side  we  must  on  the  other. 
If  matters  are  conducted  as  you  represent,  why  do  not  the 
members  of  the  Soci^te  Royale  de  Horticulture  take  the 
course  that  would  be  followed  in  England,  viz.,  join  in  re- 
moving the  present  managers,  and  in  introducing  othera  in 
whom  they  have  more  confidence  ? 

Hydrangeas.— Cor^/j/s. — In  the  Index  for  1843  are  references 
to  the  paragraphs  respecting  the  turning  these  plants  blue. 

Insects. — J.Foj.- The  aphides  infesting  your  Lettuce-roots, 
are  the  Eriosoma  lactucK  of  Curtis.  I  have  often  seen  them 
attacking  the  plants  in  July,  but  generally  in  neglected 
ground.  Mixing  unslaked  lime  with  the  soil  in  the  seed- 
beds, and  trenching  the  land  in  winter,  would  probably  eradi- 
cate the  disease.  R. A  Constant  Reader  in  t/ie  North. — The 

scales  infesting  your  Vines  appear  to  be  the  Coccus  vitis. 
Clear  away  the  old  leaves  as  they  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
February  or  March  you  must  strip  off  the  old  bark  and  burn 
it  directly.  When  this  has  been  judiciously  done  I  have  seen 
the  most  beneficial  results;  indeed  the  Vine-scale  has  been 

completely  eradicated.  R. L.  T. — If  your  Melon-leaves  are 

spotted  by  insects,  it  is  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  (or 
we  can  find  none  on  them  now.    From  their  appearance  we 

should  attribute  the  disease  to  damp./?. London. — As  we 

could  find  no  insects  upon  your  Melon-leaves,  owing  to  their 
not  being  inclosed  in  a  box,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  injured  by  the  Thrips  or  Aphides.  The  former  can- 
not be  extirpated,  it  is  said,  from  their  being  able  to  bear  a 
very  high  temperature;  but  fumigation  with  Tobacco  will 

destroy  the  latter.  J2. E.  Q.— The  insects  you  complain  of 

are  Chelifers,  and  are  useful  in  destroying  the  Acari  which 
infest  frames.      I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  observe  their 

habits  minutely,  and  report  upon  the  subject.  R. ^V.  0.  P. 

— We  are  mucli  obliged  for  the  larva  j  hnt^t  is  totally  d'.ffcr     ,;^ 

from  tlie  former  one.  and  feeds  upon  Apl^"'i?.  R. ; '.  ■-  .  'i7 

—Your  beautiful  fir-galls  ai'e  figurert>/:--r  (ht  ad  Vu..  of  this 
Journal,  p,  63ii,  and  at  p.  601  are  some  farther  observations. 
There  are  both  apternus  aud  winged  specimeos,  and  some 

pupae,  but  they  are  all  the  ChermesabietisofLinn.-eus./Z. 

F.  H.  S.— The  insects  destroying  your  Beans  are  an  Aphis  ; 
but  surely  it  is  not  the  same  species  which  infests  your 
Dahlias.  The  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  thera  is  to.nip  off 
the  heads  or  leaves  which  are  mast  infested,  and  destroy 
them  at  once  ;  then  syringe  the  plants  with  tobacco-water,  or 
you  may  dip  the  shoots  into  the  liquor,  when  it  is  very  warm. 
The  Ticks  are  called  Ixodes  Ricinus,  and  will  attack  man  as 
wellas  animals. B. 

Local  Horticultural  Societies.— .^rAroc/Zi. —Wc  shall  be 
happy  to  prepare  the  printed  forms  we  suggested,  if  we  find 
any  diayosition  to  use  them.    At  present,  however,  yours  is 

the  only   application  for   them. C.  HI.  C.  H.  5.— As  your 

observations  were  general,  not  personal,  and  made  to  serve  the 
beat  interests  of  such  societies,  it  is  discreditable  to  the  indi- 
viduals you  mention  that  they  should  have  regarded  your 
communication  as  offensive.  This  shows  that  your  state- 
ment was  correct,  and  thatthe  judges  in  whom  the  ill  feeling 
has  arisen  are  unfit  to  hold  their  offices.  Since  you  ask  our 
opinion,  we  have  no  objection  to  say— 1.  That  it  is  disgraceful 
in  any  man  to  judge  his  own  productions,  and  suicidal  in  a 
society  to  perlnit  him  to  do  so;  2.  That  good  feeling  ought 
to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  jurlgcs  antl  exhi- 
bitors, until  after  the  Prizes  are  declared ;  and  th-^t  if  this  is 
not  attended  to,  nobody  will  believe  the  decision  of  the 
judges  to  be  impartial.  The  last  question  we  cannot  answer ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  because  it  is  quite 
clear  that  if  any  society  is  managed  in  the  way  you  describe, 

that  society  must  go  to   the    dogs. J.   L.  Dartmouth. — 

You  have  not  been  named  aa  the  person  complained  of, 
and  we  cannot  enter  into  local  disputes,  which  must  be 
settled  on  the  spot.  Our  correspondent's  letter  was  intended 
to  show  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  local  I-lorticnltural 
Societies,  and  his  criticism  was  directed  against  the  Society 

'  rather  than  any  exhibitor.  Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  pub- 
lish your  letter,  its  improper  language  would  prevent  us.  If 
you  are  the  person  meant,  and  the  plants  were  your  own 
growth,  you  should  satisfy  the  committee  on  that  point- 
not  us. 

Mildew.— If  ^  Constant  Subscnber  will  tell  us  what  he  means 
by  mildew  in  a  hotliouse,  we  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  If  his  leaves  are  mildewed,  he  had  better  send  some 
by  post. 

Mulberry-trees.— 21/.— Pray  get  us  the  full  particulars  j  we 
shall  be  much  obliged.  They  should  include,  1,  the  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  tree  ;  2,  that  of  the  earth  heaped  up  ;  3, 
that  of  the  space  built  round  the  tree  ;  -i,  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Names  of  Fruits.  —  .4.  P.— Your  Pear  No.  ;i,  is  not  the 
French  Jargonelle;  it  is  the  Summer  Portugal.  No.  35 
appears  to  be  the  Old  Colmar,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
wood  and  leaves,  in  the  absence  of  fruit.    The  Apple  No  80, 

is  the  Kerry  Pippin. U J.  F.— Your  Cherry  appears  to  be 

the  WhiteHeart.il 

Names    ov    Plants.— /f.   /ie^iws.  — Drimia  lancereToIia,   not 

lanceolata. J.B.— The  plant  which  has  so  much  excited 

your  surprise  is  the  common  state  of  New  Holland  Acacias  in 
their  youth.  The  greater  part  of  them  produce  common 
Mimosa  leaves  at  first,  and  then  exchange  them  by  degrees 
for  simple  leaves,  which  eventually  become  their  only  foliage. 
What  species  you  may  have  seen  we  cannot  say;  i)erhap» 

A.melanoxylon. W.  F.  G.  F.— Catasetiim  tridentatum, 

R.  B.  .B.— Sambucus  racemosa. A .  .B.— That  variety  of  the 


common  Ash  which  is  called  F.  heterophylla.- — r-wj^-o;.— 
Ipomcea  sanguinea.  There  are  two  plants  in  the  gardens, 
called  Dendr.  revolutum ;  yours  is  one  of  them  ;  but  whether 
they  are  species  or  only  varieties  we  have  not  just  now  the 

means  of  deciding. J.  C.   L. —  1.  Epidendrum  inversum  ; 

2.  E.  squalidum.  We  do  notknowa  white  Acropera. J.W, 

— 1 ,  2.  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum  ;  3.  Asperula  cynanchica, 

P«;i.— Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus— perennial ;  a  bad 

sort  of  Spinach. C.  R.  D. — Crassula  obliqua. A  Sub' 

scriber. — No.  1,  Blechnum  orientale ;  2,  Ptcris,  or  Doryop- 
terispedata;  3,  Doodia  aspera;  4,  Davallia  elegans;  5,  Pteris 
tremula;  S,  Aspidiura,  or  Polystichum  coriaceum;  7,  Platy- 
cerium,  or  Acrostichum  alcicorne;  8,  Doodia  caudata: 
9,  Rondeletia  speciosa.  \ — -T.  0.  M. — Masdevallia  infracta. 
The  determination  of  Exotic  Composite  is  so  difficult,  that 

we  really  cannot  undertake  It. Henry  TFmc/i.— Cycnoches 

pentadactylon. X.  Y.  2. — Hypericum  Elodes. 

Peach-trees. — H.  C. — Your  plants  are  attacked  by  red  spider, 
for  which  you  have  no  remedy  except  continual  syrin^j'ng.  If 
the  fruit  was  not  so  near  ripeness  a  dusting  of  sulphur  would 
drive  off  your  enemy.  All  you  can  now  do  is  to  wait  till  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  then  apply  sulphur.  The  dry,  hot 
weather  has  been  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  your  Morello  Cherries  have  their  roots  in  undrained  soil. 
If  so,  your  obvious  remedy  is  to  plant  them  so  high  tJtat  the 
roots  cannot  reach  it  — unless  you  can  drain  the  soil  \n  tter. 

Plants  for  Bedding-out. — Isle  of  Wigtit.—V[ocu.r&  the  fol- 
lowing, and  increase  them  this  autumn.  Either  of  these  YiJl 
do  for  the  centre,  viz.  : — Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  or 
Pentstemon  gentianoides  coccineus.  For  the  smaller  beds 
take  Petunia  superba,  Beauty,  or  splendens;  Gailard.''  picta, 
Oenothera  Drummondii,  Verbena  atrosanguioea,  Pishopii, 
Taglionii,  Queen,  and  Lobelia  azurea.  These  will  aU  flower 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.^ 

Teeks,  &c.— De/^tt. — If  Delta  be  not  a  gardener  by  tr^deshe 
cannot  legally  remove  the  trees  or  bushes  mentioned  by  her.  W. 

Miscellaneous.— .4  Larf^.— There  is  no  better  plan  of  di-stroy- 
jng  green-fly  on  Pelargoniums  in  a  greenhouse  than  that  of 
smoking  the  plants  with  Tobacco.  Oleanders  and  Chmellias 
are  the  best  plants  for  a  large  Elizabethan  hall,  where  tl  ere  is  a 
great  draught  in  summer,  and  but  little  sun ;  but  they  -vill  not 
flower  under  such  circumstances.  There  is  no  evergreen 
creeper  so  good  as  Ivy  for  concealing  a  rustic  bridge.  For 
plants  for  bedding  out  in  the  flower-garden,  see  -ihove. 
Besides  Oaks,  Heath  or  Thrift  form  a  good  border  edging.  In 
raising  young  Oaks  the  Acorns  are  sown  either  in  autumn  or 
spring.  The  cause  of  your  Strawberries,  which  have  been 
very  prolific, drying  up,  and  not  ripening  their  fruit  properly, 

is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season. I J.^'^uMer, 

— It  is  a  bad  practice  to  mow  the  leaves  off  your  Strawberries. 
See  p.  755,  vol.  for  iSiZ.X M.  A.  G.— Cuttings  of  th-:  new- 
sorts  of  Calceolarias  will  strike  quicker  if  you  give  tiiem.  a 

little  bottom-heat,  but  they  will  also  do  without  it.:; A 

Kentish  jl/ora.— Manor  Farm,  Deptford. Dot.— A.  Wsteria 

sinensis,  a  small  Tecomaradicans,  aud  a  small  LaurestioAr  will 
not  bear  moving  now.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ants  feea  upon 
the  sugar  secreted  by  the  aphides,  and  the  motions  you  have 
seen  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  that  *ijcra- 
tion.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  your  hybrid  Cactus 
having  formed  a  stem  3  feet  6  inches  high  in  six  year5i.-or  in 
its  flowering  in  a  sitting-room.  It,  however,  shows  thrit  you 
are  a  good  and  kind  nurse,  or  it  would  not  reward  you  with 

bloom  16  inches  in  circumference  and  4^  inches  in  depth. 

W.  A.  L.—\i  you  can  lay  your  pond  dry,  why  not  pull  the 
Water-Liliea  out  of  the  mud  ?  We  cannot  recommend  yi  u  to 
salt  (!)  them.    What  is  to  become  of  the  salt  when  the  jond 

is  again  filled   with  water? L.  B.  JJ/.— All  glaziers  can 

supply  glass.    We  never  recommend  tradesmen,  for  obvious 

reasons. /.  B.  W.—lt  is  very  doubtful  whether  your  -.eeds 

are  worth  sowing.—/.  H.  H.—We  regret  to  say  that  your 
very  careful  description  does  not  enable  us  to  recog'nist  the 
plant  to  which  you  allude.  The  points  to  which  you  at'  jnded 
are  not  such  as  botanists  can  use  for  the  purpose  t;  Jistiu- 
guishing  plants.  If  you  could  give  U3  one  hlo^s^ajtm,  vnver 
shrivelled  and  old,  \v^  should  probanly  tell' yol^V^'  .our 
plant  is.    Y'ur  d-z-Of-'^loa  shows  that  it  was  uu  Viiis  ;  and 

'■UUa^l-i.'.":>j   Iho  case  tlie  piant  has  little  interest. W.  J).— 

A'liO\^  your  young  Fuchsias  to  remain  in  small  pots  ii:rotjgh 
the  winter.  In  spring,  when  they  begin  to  i;row,  shift  them 
into  pots  of  a  larger -size,  and  encourage  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  form  good  plants  early  in  the  season. J—-C.  Hm 
Hangerfurd. — Ceropegia  elegans  is  a  well-known  plant,  and 
may  be  procured  from  any  respectable  nurseryman. t^— 
J.  N.  Q. — You  had  better  plant  against  your  wall,  r-.dtrs 
alternately  with  dwarfs ;  the  former  to  be  removed  as  soon  is 
.the  latier  become  large  enough  to  take  their  places.?— 
R,  D.  not  received. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

AcBiMENES. — J.  C. — Your  Seedlings  are  pretty;  but  they  beac 
too  much  resemblance  to  Rosea  and  the  Old  Coccinea.  We 
can  discover  no  trace  of  Longiflorain  them.  J 

Calceolarias. — J.  £.- Your  seedling  is  a  fine  bold  floWer, 
ground  a  rich  yellow,  with  large  blotches  in  the  centre,  am: 
having  a  margin  of  smaller  spots  around  the  outline;  gootj 
form  .* 

Fuchsias.— F.  and  Co.— No.  2  is  a  large,  bright,  showy  flower  ; 
tube  and  sepals  carmine,  corolla  large,  with  a  tinge  of  violet, 
foot-stalks  very  long.  3— Tube  and  sepals  rosy  pink;  ihelatter 
are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  curl  up  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  is  not  agreeable  ;  corolla  long,  of  a  rosy  vermilion.*——* 
J.  T.—No.  1. — The  sepals  and  corolla  of  this  variety  are  too 
much  alike  in  colour,  and  the  latter  want  substance.  4,  5,  0, 
are  three  flowers  of  the  same  character,  and  too  small;  they 
are  also  not  new— similar  varieties  are  in  cultivation.  14  has 
a  bad  corolla;  2  and  7  are  too  much  alike,  aud  possess  no 
novelty  ;    aud  3,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  showy  in  the 

collection,  has  too  faded  an  appearance  in  the  sepals.* 

J.  B.— The  three  dark  varieties  4,  6,  7,  possess  no  novelty; 
the  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  corolla  and  the  rest 
of  the  flower  is  so  trifling,  that  their  appearance  is  dull,  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  fine  sorts  that  are  now  generally  cul- 
tivated.  6  is  the  best,  being  a  stout,  well-formed  flower,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  violet  colour  in  its  corolla.  1,2, 
and  3  ate  specimens  of  an  opposite  cliaractcr;  the  tubes  aud 
sepals  are  of  the  most  delicate  pink,  approaching  to  white, 
wiWi  thv3  latter  tipped  with  green.  3  is  the  best  in  form;  1  13 
rather  larger;  these  have  rosy  vermilion  coiollas;  2  is  a, 
smaller  flower  of  the  same  character,  with  a  tinge  of  violet 
the  corolla.*  ,  ,  .    ^  ^ 

Pansies.— fl,/2.,iV./?.-No.  2i3the  better  seedling;  it  is  flat, 
and  the  eye  well  marked.  In  No.  1  the  markings  on  the 
edges  of  the  lip  and  side-petals  appear  too  much  like  stains ; 
they  both  want  the  substance  of  first-rate  flowers.* 

Pelargoniums.— ir.  il/.— The  Guernsey  seedlmgis  aproraising 
flower  ;  rich  and  fine  in  colour,  with  petals  ot  good  form  and 
substance.    We  should  like  to  see  it  again  when  in  condition.* 

' P.  P.— The  form  of  your  seedling  is  not  good,  and  we 

have  many  ot  the  same  colour  very  superior  to  it.* De 

Jong/ie.— Your  box  was  opened  as  soon  asit  arrived  ;  but  not 
a  flower  was  left.  The  contents  had  been  so  much  shaken 
by  the  journey  that  all  the  petals  had  fallen,  except  from 
roseum  erectum,  which  is  a  small  fiower  of  good  form  aud 
substance,  pleasing  in  colour,  but  requiring  a  white  centre  to 
increase  its  vivacity.— Foster's  Favourite,  Sultana,  Nymph, 
Pulchellum,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Nestor,  Garth's  Queen 
Philippa,  Witch  and  Unit,  Hodge's  Oberon,  Lyne's  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Beck's  Susanna.*  . 

Vbrbenas-— IT.  G.— No.  1  rosy  red;  the  flowers  of  this  variety- 
are  small,  and  it  is  not  novel  in  colour.  2,  rosy  purple,  witli 
large,  light  eye ;  a  good  flower,  but  not  new.  3  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  but  its  place  is  already  occupied  byAmethystina.* 
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SEED-WHEAT.— Any  one  desirous  of  purchasing 
Seed  for  next  ear  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  Wheat,  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN  and  MORTON'S  RED- 
STRAW  WHITS,  120  acres  of  which  are  now  srowing  on 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  present  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the  value 
of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion ;  for,  if  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  grain, 
which  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  be  Tiearly  uninstructive  as  to 
its  quality  in  the  eye  of  the  baker  (see  Ag,  Gazette,  No.  5),  it  is 
entirely  so  as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  growth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  growing  plant  when  in  full  ear. 
Price,  8s.  per  bushel.        Joh.v  Morto.v.  Whitfield,  Thornbury. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  AUGUST  10,  ISU. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WsD.vBSDAY,  .4ug.  14    Agricultural  Sooieiy  of  England. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  h  \  Meeting  at  Dublin  of  the  Agricultural 
Thomday,     Aug.  15  j     Imp.  :joc.  of  Ireland. 

Wedkbsd.ay,  Aug.  21    Agricultural  Societyof  England. 
Tborsday,   Aug.  93    .Agricultural  Imp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS— Aug. 


(  Hichmondsl 
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It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  advantage  attendant  on 
the  weekly  publication  of  an  Agricultural  Journal, 
that  the  attention  of  its  readers  may  thus  be  called  to 
subjects  of  importance  at  the  most  fitting  times.  It 
is  not  meant  that  agricultural  topics  are  of  temporary 
interest  only  ;  the  operations  of  husbandry,  which, 
taken  together,  form  the  business  of  the  farmer,  each 
of  them  exert  a  special  influence  on  the  great  result 
— the  quantity  of  net  produce,  or  the  money  income 
of  the  farm.  And  thus  there  is  not  a  single  question 
connected  with  the  practice  or  the  science  of  Agri- 
culture, which  can  at  any  iiine  fail  to  be  of  interest ; 
butwhile  the  farmer  may  reasonably  have  an  eye  to  the 
future,  and  to  subjects  which  may  hereafter  require  his 
notice,  his  first  and  best  attention  will  probably  and 
justly  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
present  interest.  Certainly,  therefore,  we  cannot  at 
present  direct  our  readers  to  the  consideration  of  a 
more  important  subject  than  the  proper  period  for 
REAPING  Wheat. 

It  would  appear,  at  first,  that  the  farmer  cannot  be 
wrong  in  allowing  his  grain-crops  to  attain  maturity 
— to  become  fully  ripe;  ancient  practice,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  certainly  justify  hira  in  doing  so.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  a  good  guide  to  go  by. 

If  by  the  period  of  maturity  the  time  be  meant 
when  a  plant  has  acquired  its  greatest  value  as  an 
article  of  food,  certainly  this  stage  in  the  growth  of 
every  kind  of  crop  ought  to  be  attained  before  it  is 
harvested;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
maturity  in  this  sense  is  not  attained  by  our  Corn 
crops  at  an  early  period  in  the  process  of  ripening. 
Indeed  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  grain  has  passed 
the  period  of  perfection  and  has  begun  to  lose  its 
value  before  it  has  become  dead  ripe.  In  support 
of  this  the  testimonyof  all  Nature  may  be  urged  that 
strength  and  vigour  progress  with  growth  only  up  to 
a  certain  period. 

General  reasoning,  however,  of  this  kind  could 
never  have  been  so  influential  with  any  farmer  as  to 
induce  him  to  alter  so  important  and  time-sanctioned 
a  practice  as  that  of  leaving  grain  to  ripen  thoroughly. 
And,  practically  speaking,  the  question  remained  un- 
disturbed, and  we  were  vain  enough  to  fancy  that  at 
least  we  knew  when  our  Wheat  was  ready  to  harvest, 
till  jNIr.  J.Hannam,  of  North  Deighton,  near  VVetherby 
Yorkshire,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture' 
for  June,  1841,  boldly  asserted  that  the  practice  of 
allowing  AVheat  to  become  fully  ripe  was  an  injurious 
one.  This  assertion  was  based  on  the  details  of  a 
careful  and  elaborate  experiment  made  during  the 
previous  year,  18i0.  In  1841,  Mr.  Hannam  con- 
tinued his|investigations  on  a  still  more  e.\tensive 
scale,  and  the  results  thoroughly  corroborated  his 
former  conclusions.  In  September,  1842,  the  details 
were  pubhshed  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture," and  the  question  was  discussed  at  length, 
the  conclusion  being  that  t/ie  best  ■period  for  cuUimj 
Wheal  is  w/ien  it  is  raw,  i.  e.  from  10  to  14  daijs 
before  it  becomes  thorowjhlij  ripe. 

This  decision  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  both  Science  and  Practice.  Professor 
Johnston  in  his  Lectures  quotes  Mr.  H.'s  results, 
and  confirms  them  by  argument.  He  also  slates  in 
hia"  Elements"  (p.  188,  3d  Kdition},  as  "  the  result 
of  theory  and  experience,"  that  "  about  a  fortnight 
before  full  ripening  is  the  proper  time  of  cutting 
Com — as  tlie  skin  is  then  thinner,  the  grain  fuller, 
the  bushel  heavier,  and  the  yield  of  flour  greater." 
Mr.  Stephens  in  his  excellent  "  liook  of  the  Farm," 
corroborates  Mr.  H.'s  position.  Jnileed  both  the 
£ngli»h  and  American  Agricultural  [iress  have 
gupplied  numberless  cases  in  siqiport  of  his  facts 
and  arguments.  To  these  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  10  refer;  we  may,  however,  as  tes- 
timony of  peculiar  value,  name,  that  amongst  the 
authorities  who  support  the  practice  Mr.  ifannam 
advocates  arc  several  of  our  Farmers'tlubs  ;  those,  for 
loatance,  of  Leominster,  Stewponey,  and  Wctlierby, 


have  each  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  early 
cutting  of  Wheat.  On  Thursday  of  last  week  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Wetherby  Club,  that  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  Wheat  at  from  7  to  14  j  days  earlier  than  is 
customary  in  the  district.  This  Club  is  in  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  its  testimony 
is  therefore  peculiarly  valuable.  Such,  then,  being 
the  case,  we  cannot  do  better  at  this  time  than  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject,  and  direct 
them  for  a  full  statement  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  papers  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal.''  To  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  the  means  of  referring  to 
the  back  Numbers  of  that  periodical,  the  following 
epitome  of  that  gentleman's  researches  will  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Mr.  Hannam's  first  experiment  was  executed  in 
1840.     Three  samples  were  cut  viz.  respectively  : — 
No.  I.       Green       cut    .        .    Aug.  4,  1840 
II.        Raw  ,,      .        .    Aug.  18. 

III.        Ripe  „      .        .    Sept.  1. 

These  were  thrashed  and  carried  to  market,  when 
the  following  prices  were  put  upon  them  : — 

No.  1 6 Is.  per  quarter. 

II 64s. 

Ill 62S. 

In  1841,  a  more  extensive  experiment  was  insti- 
tuted; 5  samples  of  half-a-rood  each  were  cut,  viz. : 

No.  I.  Very  green         .        .        .  Aug.  12. 

11.  Green    ....  Aug.  19. 

m.  Raw  ....  Aug.  26. 

IV.  Raw       ....  Aug.  30, 

V.  Ripe  ....  Sept.  9. 

These  samples  were  threshed,  and  the  samples 
were  as  follow  :  —  No.  3  (ripe)  was  "  bold,  but 
coarse ;"  Nos.  1  and  2  (green),  "  fine  in  the  skin, 
but  small ;"  and  Nos.  3  and  4,  "  equal  in  boldness  of 
grain  to  No.  5,  and  superior  in  clearness  of  skin," 
being  "  unexceptionable  as  a  sample."  This  desic- 
cation, or  drying-in  of  Nos.  1  and  3  proved  that  it 
was  taken  too  early.  The  whole  of  the  samples  were 
shown  at  the  Annual  Show  of  the  Wetherby  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sept.  22,  1841,  when  the  superiority 
of  the  raw-cut  grain  was  confirmed  by  the  Judges, 
who  awarded  to  it  "  an  extra  premium,  with  a  high 
commendation  of  the  sample  No.  .S,  cut  a  fortnight 
before  ripe."  —  Yorkshire  Gazette,  Sept.  25, 1841." 

Having  in  one  trial  ascertained  the  value  of  the 
samples  by  market,  and  afterwards  by  the  opinion  of  a 
public  meeting,  in  order  to  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt, 
Mr.  Hannam  determined  to  test  their  qualities  at  the 
mill.  The  gross  quantity  of  each  was  ground  and 
dressed  by  Mr.  John  Hardcastle,  of  Wetherby  ;  and 
from  the  results  we  compile  the  annexed  tables  :— 


Grain.           | 

No 

Flour. 

Pollard. 

Bran. 

Waste 

Cut. 

Quantity 

Weight. 

bush. 

St.  lb. 

St.  lb. 

St.  lb. 

St.   lb. 

lbs. 

III. 

3t 

1.5  10 

12     6 

0  12 

2    1 

5 

Raw. 

IV. 

3\ 

16    6 

12     3 

1     3 

2     5 

9; 

Do. 

V. 

S^ 

14  13 

10  11 

I     9 

2     .5 

2 

Ripe.; 

Weight  per  Bushel  of 

No. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Pollard. 

Bran. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

III. 

62? 

495 

3? 

Sf 

IV. 

G2|| 

4GH 

•'S4 

8|$ 

V. 

.^94 

431 

61 

n 

Weight  per  cent,  of 

No. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Pollard. 

Bran. 

lbs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

III. 

100 

80J-J 

^n 

'3ft 

IV. 

100 

7?^ 

m 

H|| 

V. 

100 

^■^ 

11#T 

1=K 

"  From  this  we  see,"  says  Mr.  Hannam,  "  that  the 
bushel  of  No.  III.  gives  more  flour  than  the  bushel 
of  No.  V.  by  6i  lbs.,  showing  a  gain  of  1 5i  per  cent. 
in  weight  of  flour  upon  equal  measures  of  grain." 

Again,  we  find  also  that  there  is  an  advantage  of 
"  nearly  8  percent,  of  flour  in  favour  of  No.  III.  upon 
etjital  weights  of  Wheat." 

The  theory  upon  which  Mr.  Hannam  explains 
these  astonishing  results  is,  that  as  the  sugar  in  the 
green  plant  becomes  changed  into  the  starch  of  the 
Wheat,  so  if  permitted  to  remain  till  fully  ripe 
another  change  will  take  place,  the  starch  becoming 
gradually  converted  into  wood y  fibre ;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  chemical  fact,  that  sugar,  starch,  and  fibre, 
are  composed  of  the  same  constituent  elements  united 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  are  one  and  the  same 
substance  in  various  forms — in  some  such  way  as 
water,  ice,  and  snow  are  different  forms  of  one  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

This  grailual  change  to  woody  fibre  takes  place  in 
many  vegetables  as  they  ripen,  and  it  is  by  taking  this 
into  account  that  we  can  ex|)lain  the  curious  fact 
shown  in  the  Tables  that  the  ripe  Wheat  contains  .00 
per  cent,  more  "ftiiity  particles"  —  "pollard,"  or 
"  sharps,"— than  the  "  raw  cut  grain."  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  flour  of  the  ripe  should  be  less 
free  in  the  grain. 

Mr.  Ilaiiiiam  also  claims  a  "butter  qualityof  flour," 
for  the  raw  cut  grain,  and  quotes  the  analysis  of 
Professor    Johnston,    to   whom  samples  were  sent, 


from  which  it  appears  (see  Lectures,  p.  734)  that  the 
Raw  Wheat  contained  Q-fj  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Ripe      do.  do.      9-6        "  " 

The  other  advantages  claimed  for  cutting  early,  are 
a  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  of  straw,  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  crop,  &c. 

The  quantity,  i.  e.  the  weight  of  straw  must,  it  ia 
evident,  be  increased,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  its 
quality  is  improved  owing  to  there  being  more  soluble 
matter  in  the/;-esA  than  in  the  dry  straw.  In  fact,  the 
additional  weight  of  straw  is  nearly  all  an  additional 
weight  of  nutritive  matter,  starch,  sugar,  &e.  which 
would  when  dead  ripe  have  become  fibre ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  value  of  the  straw 
either  as  an  article  of  food  or  as  a  manure.  We 
have  not  space  to  allude  to  the  other  indirect  advan- 
tages which  Mr.  Hannam  claims  for  early  reaping 
Wheat,  nor  can  we  follow  his  arguments  or  facts  so 
fully  as  we  would  wish  on  the  points  alluded  to  :  if, 
however,  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  or  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  have  done  them  good  service. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  Mr.  Hannam's  estimate, 
based  on  his  experiments  of  the  money  value  of  an 
acre  of  the  same  Wheat  cut  raw  and  ripe. 

No.  III.    Cut  a  fortnight  before  ripe     .        .^14     18    0 
V.    Fully  ripe 13    II     8 

~H.  

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS.       • 

Collected  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  op  High  Field  Housb, 
Lenton,  Nottinghamshire. 
O.v  tracing  the  appearance  of  the  crops  over  England, 
and  part  of  Wales,  I  have  attained  the  following  general 
results,  viz. : — Wheat  is,  without  a  single  exception,  aa 
average  ;  if  it  can  be  called  better  in  one  county  than 
another  I  should  say  it  must  be  so  in  Oxfordshire  ;  from 
this  shire  I  have  had  specimens  of  ears  of  Corn  sent  con- 
taining upwards  of  80  grains  in  each  head.  Oats  hardly 
appear  in  any  county  to  have  reached  an  average  ;  it  is 
very  short  on  the  straw,  and  the  account  of  it  from  • 
Northamptonshire  is  worse  than  anywhere  else.  Early 
sown  Barley  will  be  nearly  an  average,  with  the  exception 
of  Westmoreland,  Northampton,  and  Wales,  where  it 
appears  to  he  deficient.  But  owing  to  the  long  drought 
in  every  county  many  acres  prepared  for  Barley  were 
not  sown  at  all ;  and,  also  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
many  acres  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  May  and  June, 
which  have  vegetated  at  twice,  consequently  the  quality 
will  be  very  inferior,  as  well  as  the  yield  remarkably  bad. 
Hay  is  a  worse  crop  than  we  have  known  it  for  some 
years,  not  being  half  an  average  in  any  pare  of  England, 
except  on  irrigated  lands.  This  crop  has  been  a  complete 
failure  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland.  Huntingdon, 
Hertfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  &c.  Clover  and  Grass 
seeds  seem  to  share  the  same  fate  with  Hay,  but  perhaps 
not  to  such  a  great  extent.  Beans  vary  very  much  ;  they 
are  bad  in  Lincolnshire,  Rutlandshire,  Northampton, 
and  Surrey.  Of  Peas,  the  best  reports  are  from 
Ruddington  Grange,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Castle 
Donnington,  Leicestershire,  where  the  plants  are  thick  on 
the  ground  and  well  podded  ;  they  are  very  bad  in  Rut- 
land and  Kent.  Potatoes  seem  to  have  suffered  in  most 
counties;  indeed, from  what  remarks  1  have  obtained, there 
cannot  be  nearly  an  average.  Where  the  Potatoes  are 
most  grown  they  appear  the  worst,  from  dry-rot.  The 
accounts  from  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  Wales,  and  Sljropshire  make  them  a 
failure.  The  Potatoes  look  very  healthy  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Turnips,  in  all  probability,  will  be  an  average 
crop,  although  in  some  few  instances  they  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  fly.  Fruit  is  very  abundant  all 
over  England.  For  full  remarks  on  the  crops  1  refer 
you  to  the  observations  from  different  people  from  every 
county,  commencing  in  the  North  of  England. 

NoRTHUMBEiiLAND.  —  Berivich-lty-  Wooler.  —  "  We 
had  a  remarkably  fine  winter,  and  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March  were  favourable,  though  stormy.  March 
was  very  wet  till  about  the  22d,  when  it  set  in  dry,  and 
continued  so  until  May  9th  ;  then  we  had  two  wet  days. 
It  rained  also  on  the  17th  and  19th,  succeeded  by  dry 
weather.  Rain  occurred  on  7th  June,  followed  by  high 
winds,  amounting  to  a  gale  on  the  13th  ;  it  rained  on  the 
17th  and  19th,  since  which  it  has  been  generally  fine. 
The  season  on  the  whole  has  been  very  dry.  Wheat 
looks  very  well;  spring  Wheat,  though  thin,  looks  well. 
Clover  and  seeds  are  bad.  Barley  has  borne  the  cold 
dry  weather  better  than  might  have  been  expected .  Oats 
look  promising,  but  very  short  on  the  straw.  Turnips 
look  very  well,  except  the  early  sown  varieties,  which  are 
very  irregular.  Pastures  are  bare,  but  green.'' — J.  C, 
Lantjtands. 

CuMBKULAND. — Hurrabij,  Carlisle. — "  We  have  two 
kinds  of  land — strong  clay-bottomed  and  light  sandyo 
On  the  former,  crops  are  good  ;  on  the  latter  they  have 
been  burnt  up  by  the  drought— (the  former  land  pre- 
vails). Grass  is  very  light  on  all  lands  ;  Wheat  very 
good ;  Oats  and  Barley  in  most  places  good.  Turnips 
promise  well.     Fruit  very  abundant." — .J.  Allcinson. 

Wkstmohelanu.— TTiVWy  Those.—''  Wheat  looks 
remarkably  well,  and  a  greater  breadth  than  usual  has 
been  sown.  Barley  is  a  slender  crop,  less  than  we  have 
had  it  for  some  years.  Oats  ore  very  short,  and  cannot 
possibly  reach  an  average.  Potatoes  are  greatly  deficient, 
dry-rot  being  general ;  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a 
falling  off  on  all  kinils  of  soil.  Turnips  promise  well. 
Clover  and  sown  Gross  will  not  bo  more  tlion  one-third 
of  a  cro|i ;  this  observation  also  applies  to  meadow 
Grass."— J".  Croslii/. 
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J3owness,  near  Kendal. — '*  The  crop3  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  tliis  hilly  district  appear  to  look  better  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  England  that  I  have  lately  travelled 
over.  I  have  consulted  the  best  practical  agriculturist 
in  the  valleys  (Mr.  Ullock)  onthe  subject;  the  following 
are  his  remarks  : — Wheat  is  above  an  average  ;  Oats  are 
a  fair,  healthy  crop,  though  rather  short  ;  Potatoes  are 
abundant;  Grass  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop^  of  better 
quality  than  usual." — Mai^k  Beavfoy. 

Lancashire. — Chaigeley,  near  Cliihetoe.  —  "  The 
prevailing;  wind  for  tlie  last  two  months  has  been  north- 
west,  which  lias  done  much  injury  to  tlie  crops.  Hay  is 
much  later  than  usual,  though  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be 
below  an  average.  Many  of  the  fields  have  reservoirs 
for  flooding;,  which  makes  them  feel  the  want  of  rain  less. 
Potatoes  have  suffered  the  most,  many  of  the  sets  never 
having'vegetated,  from  tlie  effects  of  dry  weather.  Beans 
are  shorter  than  usual,  but  look  very  promising.  Pasture 
Grass  is  rather  below  the  usual  average."  —  W.  JVin- 
stanley. 

Woolton  Lodge,  fVool/on^'  near  Liverpool. — *'  The 
consttint  dry  weather  we  have  had  for  the  last  three 
months  has  made  the  Hay  crop  very  scanty  ;  the  old 
meadows,  except  on  flat  and  moist  districLs,  will  not 
yield  one-third  of  a  crop.  We  have  had  rain  within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  days,  which  has  improved  the  promise 
of  Corn.  Oats  and  Barley  will  be  well  headed,  though 
short  on  tlie  strnw.  Wheat  looks  very  well.  Our  neigh- 
bourhood is  more  occupied  as  dairy  farms,  and  there  is 
a  great  sc-ircity  of  Grass  for  the  cows." — Dr.  Winstanleij. 
Yorkshire.  — Fo7-/f. — "Grain  crops  generally  look 
well,  especially  Wheat.  Beans  are  very  short ;  Turnips 
promise  well ;  Grass  is  generally  about  half  that  of  last 
year,  or  less,  especially  in  the  calcareous  districts  of  the 
East  Ridinir.  Potatoes  seem  likely  to  be  a  good  crop." 
—J.  Backhouse. 

Hall  Gate,  Doncaster. — "In  this  neighbourhood, 
although  there  is  much  sand  and  gravelly  soil,  the  crops 
have  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  as  was  apprehended. 
I  never  saw  Wheat  look  better.  Hay  crops  have  been 
light,  and  in  some  pLices  have  completely  failed.  Barley 
looks  fine,  and  other  crops  look  well." — J.  Hawley. 

Caernarvonshire. — Brynybria,  near  Conway. — 
"  Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  spring  Corn  and 
Grass  have  suflered  much.  Hay  crops  are  very  light; 
Grass  is  very  aiuch  burnt  up  ;  Potatoes  very  irregular  ; 
Barley  very  bad  and  very  short;  Beans  and  Oats  are 
very  short ;  Wheat  in  general  looks  fair,  but  not  heavy." 
—J.  Williams. 

Cheshire. — Nestous — Wheat  is  an  average  ;  there  is 
very  little  Barley  sown,  but  it  looks  well ;  Oats  look 
poor  ;  Hay  is  very  light,  and  pasture-land  is  burnt  up; 
early-sown  Turnips  look  well ;  south  of  us  Cora  and 
Potatoes  look  better."  -~W.  Quay. 

DEttDYSHiRE. — Ripley. — *' Owing  to  the  continued 
dry  weather,  Ouea  and  Barley  will  be  below  an  average. 
Wheat  looks  remarkably  well;  Hay  crop  is  very  small. 
I  was  near  Chesterfield  a  few  days  ago,  and  should  say 
the  Hay  crop  there  is  near  an  average." — J,  Royston. 

Hedale,  High  Peak. — "^The  crops  generally  look 
very  well.  Wheat  and  Barley  are  very  good,  but  much 
must  depend  upon  the  weather  for  the  next  two  months  ; 
for  we  do  not  commence  harvest  until  the  end  of  Sept. 
or  beginning  of  Oct." — S.  Langworth. 

Nottinghamshire.  —  Ruddingtnn  Grange. —  "  I 
never  saw  the  Wheat  universally,  and  the  Barley  gene- 
rally, more  promising  to  yield  well.  Wheat  always  does 
well  upon  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  in  a  dry 
spring  ;  the  straw  is  firm,  and  the  grain  appears  well 
fed.  Barley  short, but  good  ;  Beans  short  in  the  straw  j 
Peas  exceedingly  well  podded;  Clover,  where  not  spring 
cut,  is  a  fair  crop,  say  30  cwt,  to  the  acre  ;  meadows 
which  are  not  irrigated  are  exceedingly  deticient — not 
more  than  one-third  of  a  crop  ;  Mangold  Wurzel  looks 
well,  and  also  Turnips." — C.  Paget. 

IJigli  Field  House,  Lenton. — ''  Grass  seems  to  be  the 
chief  thing  which  has  suffered  by  ihe  long  drought ;  the 
Hay  crop  will  not  reach  half  an  average;  Clover  and 
seeds  look  rather  better;  Wheat  looks  very  well,  and 
also  Barley,  though  the  latter  is  rather  short  on  the 
straw.  Oats;  1  fear,  will  not  reach  an  average,  and  will 
beveny  short;  Beans  had,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wretched  crop,  but  are  vastly  improved  ;  Peas, 
I  think,  will  not  attain  an  average;  Potatoes  look  won- 
derfully well,  excepting  when  on  the  sandstone  rock, 
which  are  not  so  promising.  Turnips  look  well,  though  we 
have  a  few  exceptions,  some  fields  having  been  totally 
destroyed  by  the  fly.  The  soil  generally  is  a  rich  clay, 
but  part  is  on  a  sandstone  bottom  ;  on  the  latter  the 
crops  have  suffered  much  for  the  vyaot  of  rain,  for  we 
had  scarcely  any  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
Fruit  is  very  abundant." — E.  J.  Lowe. 

Marston  Grange,  Ratford.—''  I  do  not  consider  the 
effects  of  the  weather  will  oe  serious  to  the  crops.  Wheat 
appears  very  good  and  rather  early.  Spring-sown  Corn 
has  not  such  a  good  prospect."— 72.  Houghkinson. 

Lincolnshire. — Boston. — "Crops  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  late  rains.  Wheat  will  be  an  average  ; 
Oats  and  Beans  deficient;  Barley  is  not  grown  here; 
Potatoes  fair  crop.  The  meadows  are  very  light." — S. 
Veal. 

Shropshire. —  Whitiington  Rectory^  near  Os-restry, 
— "The  pastures  are  very  bare,  and  Hay  very  deficient, 
being  only  one-third  of  the  usual  crop;  Potatoes  will 
not  be  half  the  usual  crop;  Turnips  are  very  unpromis- 
ing; much  Oats  and  Barley  are  short,  (the  former  6  inches 
high  on  pour  day  land);  Wheat  short  but  very  clean  and 
good.  With  respect  to  cattle  much  depends  upon  the 
weather  for  the  next  six  months.  Some  farmers  have 
mowed  their  Oats  to  give  to  their  cattle  ;  others  have  cut 


lor  tht;uj  Oranclies  of  tree;;.  Ox  cabbage  are  not  grown 
to  any  extent,  but  there  are  complaints  about  them :  my 
own  are  doing  well.  Fruit  is  very  abundant.  I  anticipate 
great  destruction  amongst  the  bees  next  winter,  for  they 
are  scarcely  collecting  any  honey." — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

Staffordshire. — Forsbrook  Ri'clory^  near  Stone. — 
'*  I  find  the  last  rain  in  April  was  on  the  5th  ;  wind  in 
that  month  from  N.W.  to  N.E.;  thermometer  from  40° 
to  4G'',  barometer  from  29.400  to  29.800;  no  rain  in 
May,  and  wind  almost  always  N.E.  to  E.  In  June  a 
slightshoweron24th,  two  hours'  rain  on  25th,  and  in  July 
24  hours'  rain  on  4th ;  wind  in  June  and  July  bc-ing 
chiefly  N.W.  I  have  been  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  see  we  are  more  favoured  than  other  places,  the 
land  not  being  dra'ned,  and  full  of  springs,  which  has 
suited  this  season  ;  Wheat  is  thin  but  well  headed,  (straw 
about  3  feet  6  inches  high);  Oats  average  from  2  to  3ft. 
6  inches  high;  Barley  good  (not  much  sown);  Potatoes 
have  failed  generally;  I  have  seen  no  Turnips — those 
sown  in  first  week  in  May  never  came  up  till  the  rain  in 
June,  and  then  the  fly  took  them  ;  Clover  does  not 
average  above  10  cwt.  to  15  cwt.  per  acre ;  Hay  and  the 
rneado'V  land,  where  it  is  not  watered,  is  a  burlesque  upon 
Hay-making." — J.  Curtis. 

Leicestershire. — Castle  Donniyigton,  {Rectory). — 
"  Hay  and  Grass  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  dry 
weather;  crop  very  smalL  Wheat  is  very  good;  Barley 
and  Oats  have  suffered  much  from  the  dryness,  but  since 
the  rain  fell  have  much  improved,  probably  the  crop  will 
be  below  an  average  ;  Peas  and  Beans  look  very  well, 
except  the  latter  in  places,  which  look  badly;  these  are 
observations  on  the  hills  which  are  red  clay,  of  the  new 
red  sand-stone  formation.  With  regard  to  the  crops  in 
I  he  valley  of  the  Trent,  which  is  composed  of  gravel  and 
alluvial  soil.  Wheat  is  better  than  average,  excepting 
partial  failures  on  the  gravel ;  Hay  and  Grass  very  fail- 
ing; Barley  much  improved  antl  likely  to  be  nenrly  an 
average;  Oats  less  favourable  ;  Peas  good,  Beans  improv- 
ing, but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  reach  an  average." — 
S.  K.  Swann^ 

Charwood  Forest. — "The  crops  are  rather  late,  though 
they  look  well  on  the  whole.  Wheat  is  rather  thin,  but 
will  be  an  average.  Oats  are  very  short ;  Barley  full  of 
weeds ;  Hay-crops  remarkably  light.  Turnips  and  Po- 
tatoes look  well." — E.J.  Lowe. 

Rutland. — Einpingham. — "  The  depth  of  rain  fallen 
during  the  spring  quarter  was  only  1.52  inches,  which  is 
not  much  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  fell  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  remarkable  year  1826,  and  the 
mean  temperature  in  the  shade  was  10"  greater  than  the 
average  of  several  years  recorded  by  Luke  Howard,  Esq., 
in  his  '  Climate  of  London.'  Wheat  is  a  splendid  crop, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather;  Barley  was  very  little  sown — 
some  was  sown  so  late  as  21st  June;  the  crop  is  very 
thin,  and  the  late  rain  has  caused  a  second  crop  to  spring 
up  ;  there  will  not  be  above  one-third  of  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  very  inferior — on  cold  laud  the  crop  looks  well; 
Oats  look  very  well,  but  short;  Beans  and  Peas  fall  short 
of  an  average;  Tares  the  worst  ever  known." — W. 
Fancourt. 

Herefordshire. — "Wheat  is  a  very  good  crop; 
Barley  a  complete  failure  ;  the  same  may  be  sail  of  the 
Hay  crop;  Oats  are  light." — ,/.  Walker^  IVoraesier. 

Worcestershire Honeybrooke  House,  Kidder- 
minster.— "The  long  dry  weather  has  been  most  detri- 
mental to  the  Hay  crops,  not  having  any  rain  worth 
notice  from  Good  Friday  till  2d  July;  the  generality  of 
the  crop  is  not  more  than  half  a  ton  an  acre,  while  last 
year  they  were  able  to  procure  more  than  one  and  a-half 
too.  The  grain  is  better  than  could  have  been  expected — 
I  should  thmk  on  the  whole  a  fair  crop.  The  Potatoes 
turn  out  very  badly,  and  as  this  is  a  Potato  country,  the 
loss  will  be  considerable."—^.  Talbut. 

Warwickshire.^ — 38,  Waferloo-streetj  Birmingham. 
— "The  Grass  crop  has  been  almost  universally  a  iailure. 
One  gentleman  cut  only  six  tons  from  20  acres  ;  even  low 
lands  have  been  barren  of  produce.  Wheat  is  in  average; 
Rye  an  average  ;  Oats  rather  deficient — they  equal  about 
two-thirds  of  a  good  crop  ;  Barley  is  still  worse,  not 
more  than  half  a  crop  ;  Beans  are  worse  still;  between 
frost  and  drought  they  will  not  reach  more  than  one-third 
of  a  good  return;  Turnips  are  promising." — S.  Wright, 
M.  D. 

Northampton".  —  Courteen  Hall.  —  "  Wheat  is  an 
average,  the  heavy  and  deep  soils  making  up  any  defi- 
ciency there  may  be  in  the  light  and  sandy  lands ;  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Oats,  are  no  doubt  a  failure.  Hay  there  is, 
literally  S))eaking,  none;  Turnips  look  well." — W.Greg. 
Huntingdonshire.  —  Little  Barford  Rectory,  St. 
Neols. — "  In  my  situation  on  the  plastic  cUiys,  the 
Wheat  is  thin  wiih  a  good  head  ;  Peas  ditto  ;  Tares  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  almost  a  failure." — J.  Arlington. 

Cambridge. — £/^.  —  *' Wheat  is  an  average;  Barley 
good  on  heavy  land,  but  very  bad  and  late  on  liLjht  soils  ; 
many  fields  have  been  drilled  in  since  2oth  June.  Oats 
on  the  high  lands  are  bad,  but  on  the  Funs  it  will  prove 
a  good  crop  ;  Peas,  though  short,  are  well-podded  and 
full;  Beans  are  much  improved  of  late;  Hay  crop  is 
very  poor;  2d  crop  of  Clover  lookfi  welt;  Turnips  (as 
soine  farmers  say)  look  patchy,  being  two  crops — those  up 
be!ore  the  rains,  and  those  since;  but  on  the  whole  I  think 
they  look  well." — G.  Archer. 

Ol.servatorg. — "Wheat  crop  fine;  Barley  has  failed 
very  much,  owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather  in  spring 
preventing  proper  tillage.  No  Oats  sown  here  ;  Hay 
very  light."—./.   Glaisher. 

Norfolk. — East  Dereham. — "  An  average  harvest — 
the  Corn  not  being  injured  by  the  drought." — J.  Peto. 

Pulham,  Harleston ''We  may  anticipate  a  full  average 

crop.     Barley  will  be  inferior,  part  of  the   seed  having 


vegetated  since  the  rains,  so  that  the  crops  will  come  in, 
it  twice  ;  early  sown  Barley  is  very  good — on  the  whole 
we  shall  have  three-quarters  of  an  average ;  Oats  better 
ilian  Barley,  but  are  very  little  grown.  The  rain  came  in 
rime  to  save  the  Pea  crop,  which  will  be  an  average; 
Beans  have  suffered  very  severely  by  the  drought,  there 
will  not  be  above  lialf  a  crop." — R.  B.  Harvey. 

Suffolk. — Thwaite — "  The  recent  effect  of  copious 
showers  has  wrought  magic  in  our,  fields;  the  Corn, 
except  on  fight  soils,  is  looking  exceedingly  fine  ;  finer 
Wheat  I  never  saw." — 0.  Wkistlecraft, 

Essex. — Kelvedon. — ''Wheat  looks  excellent;  the 
yield  will  be  eight  bushels  more  per  acre  than  last  year. 
Barley,  Oats,  Sec,  were  looking  bad,  but  the  late  rains 
have  made  a  wonderful  difference.  A  few  days  since  we 
had  a  heavy  mildew,  which  I  am  afraid  will  do  injury.  I 
was  lately  through  part  of  Suffolk  and  the  crops  look 
very  well." — W.  Wiseman. 

Saffron- Walden "The  effects   of  the  weather  have 

been  to  reduce  the  Hay  crops  to  quarter  the  usual 
average;  Oafs  and  Barley  bad,  except  that  early  sown; 
Beans  and  Peas  very  dwarf.  Clover  and  Trefoil  almost  de- 
stroyed on  the  lighter  soils;  Wheat  a  good  crop,  except 
in  gravelly  soils.  Since  the  rains  Oacs  and  Barley  have 
greatly  improved."— 7".  Spnrghi. 

Dunmow. — "Wheat  a  good  crop,  though  short  in 
some  places ;  Barley  on  clay  lands,  and  where  early  sown, 
exceedingly  good.  In  the  Ruthing  district,  doubtless 
there  wilt  be  a  full  average.  I  have  had  brought  to  me 
an  ear  of  Barley  having  eighteen  kernels  on  each  side, 
and  some  of  twenty  have  been  picked  from  the  same  ;' 
piece.  Peas,  though  not  generally  a  large  crop,  yefr- 
greater  than  anticipated ;  Beans  very  bad ;  few  Oats 
sown,  but  what  are,  look  bad;  Turnips  looking  well; 
Mangold  Wurzel  nearly  a  failure." — A.  Barjield. 

Kent. — Sandwich — "Wheat  generally  very  good; 
Barley  light  and  thin ;  Oats  an  average;  Peas  a  very  short 
crop;  Beans  likely  to  improve,  but  not  very  abundant." 
—  W.  H.  Weekes. 

Sussex. — Parham,  Petworth. — "If  the  weather  prove 
favourable  there  will  be  an  average  crop  of  Wheat ;  the 
Lent  Corn  is  far  from  being  good;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Barley,  are  all  defective.  The  Hay  crop  is  very  light, 
many  farmers  not  gathering  more  than  half  a  load  per 
acre." — J.  Morion. 

Surrey. — Godstone. — *'  Dry  weather  commenced  on 
25th  March  and  continued  till  25th  June,  when  we  had 
a  heavy  storm  followed  by  showery  weather.  Wheat 
more  than  an  average ;  early  sown  Barley  very  good,  late 
sown  quarter  less  than  an  average;  Oats  an  average  ; 
Beans  very  indifferent,  full  of  blight,  never  can  be  an 
average;  Peas  verygood;  Turnips  look  remarkably  well." 
— E.  Steaming. 

Middlesex. — "Hay  is   far  below   average;  W'heat 
generally  fine  ;  Oats  and  Barley  thin  and  light;  Turnips 
do  well ;  Potatoes  are  not  defective.     Great  abundance'' 
of  fruit." — W,   H.     W hits,  Royal   Adelaide    Gallery y. 
London, 

Hertfordshire. — J?erf6oMrn.-^"  Wheat,  with,  few 
exceptions,  is  above  an  average  ;  Barley  very  bad,  one 
patch  being  in  full  ear,  the  next  only  just  up;  what  little 
was  sown  early  looks  better  (great  deal  sown  from  19th 
to  21th  June);  Oats,  where  sown  late,  suffer  hke  Barley, 
but  from  what  I  see  there  will  be  near  an  average.  The 
meadow  Grass  and  Clover,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
quite  burnt  up,  so  much  so,  that  in  many  places  they 
could  not,  on  our  flinty  land,  be  mown  a^.  all.  The  fly 
has  made  great  ravages. amongst  the  early  sown  Swedes, 
the  ground  cvas  in  a  bad  state  for  their  reception,  being 
in  dry  hard  lumps  ;  the  later  sown  Swedes  and  Turnips 
are  exceedingly  promising  ;  Vetches,  except  where  early 
sown,  are  very  bad,  both  for  green  food  and  for  seeding  ; 
the  cold  wet  weather  in  February  and  March  seemed  to^. 
perish  mine,  which  were  rather  late  and  on  strong  landst;. 
Peas  below  an  average,  and  Beans  average  not  more  thaa-- 
12  inches  high." — IV.  B.  Burnham. 

Bedfordshire.— //7i^07i. — "  Wheat  is  very  promis- 
ing; Barley  and  Oats  have  suffered  considerably  on  dry 
gravelly  soil,  but  the  late  rains  have  done  wonders 
towards  restoring  the  early  sown  Barley;  the  late  sown 
has,  in  many  instances,  not  come  up  at  all.  Grass  crop- 
is  very  short;  meadow  Grass,  in  some  instances,  is  not' 
sufficiently  abundant  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  making  ; 
there  are  some  good  crops  in  damp  situations,  by  rivepj 
sides,  &c."— Jr.  Phillips. 

Buckinghamshire. — High    Wycombe. — *'  The  <Iis- 
tinguishing   feature  of  the  season,  comprehending  April, 
May,  and  June,  has   been  extreme  dryness.     The  rain 
fallen    during    the  three  months   only    1-537    in.  ;    the 
next  least  quantity  which  fell  in  the  same  three  months 
during  the  last    21    years  was  2*990  in.,   and    (hat   oc- 
curred in    1834.     But  in  further  proof  of  the  dryness  of 
this  season,  I  may  state  that  the  least  qutrntity  of  rain  in- 
any  one  April,  in  the  long  period  before  mentioned,  waS' 
in  1840,  viz.  0-325  in. ;  in  May,  1843,  0-381  in.,  and  in- 
June.  1826,0-787in.  These,  if  added  together,  will  makeiv 
1-493   in.     The  quantities   this  year  were  as  follow.: — «> 
April,   0-387   in.;  May,    0'6-:^5   in.;    June,    0-525  imijj 
added  together,    1-537  in.     From  this  you  will  see  thatrf^ 
the  excess  is  only  0-043  in.,  when  the  driest  months  out, 
of  all  that  occurred  in  2 1  years  were  taken.     Wheat  very , 
fine  and  abundant;  Barley  and  Oats  very  good — former - 
better  in  quality  than  produce. — J.  G.  Tatem." 

Oxfordshire. — Henleg-on- Thames. — *' On  the  CMi- 
turn  hills,  which  are  chalk  with  more  or  less  clay, Wheat- 
looks  very  well.  Around  Henley  the  Wheat  will  be  ar 
very  abundant  crop,  many  ears  producing  four  and  five' 
grains  in  each  spikelet.  I  can  collect  many  containing 
80grainsineach  ;  but  these  are  some  of  my  new  varieties^ 
i  Early  sewn  Oats  and  Barley  are  good,  but  the  late  sown  ■ 
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Barley  will  be  very  deficient ,  much  of  the  seed  has  not 
corae  up.  Grass  crops  are  also  very  deficient ;  Potatoes 
Tery  irregular." — J,  W.Jeston. 

Berkshire. —  Reading. — "  No  rain  from  March  25th 
to  May  21st  ;  again  a  cessation  till  June  18th.  Wheat 
looks  very  well.  The  drought  injured  the  summer  Corn 
very  materially.  A  great  deal  of  Barley  was  sown  in 
June  ;  between  Reading  and  Henley  there  are  many  fine 
fields  of  Barley."— i/.  H.  Co'cslade. 

Kingston  Inn,  near  Abingdon. — *'  Rain  for  April,  0*1  7 
in.  ;  May,  0  25  in.  ;  June,  1"42  in.  On  June  30th  we 
had  very  heavy  rain.  Hay  very  scanty,  pood  prospect  of 
a  second  crop  ;  Wheat  excellent  in  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity  ;  early  sown  Barley  an  average  ;  the  later  sown 
sprang  up  at  twice,  which  will  hinder  an  average  ;  Oats 
look  well,  but  are  not  much  cultivated ;  Beans  tall  and 
free  from  fly — ^in  fact  very  good  ;  Peas  considered  a  good 
crop  ;  Turnips  very  good." — A.  Murdock. 

"Wiltshire. —  Warminster. — ''  Wheat  very  good  ; 
Barley  and  Oats  deficient  on  light  lands." — H.  Robtrtsoit. 

Gloucestershire. — Hanham,near Bristol. — "\^  heat 
Tery  good  ;  Barley  bad  ;  Beans  partially  faded  ;  Grass 
very  bad  (irom  60  acres  I  shall  not  cut  15  tons)  ;  Swedes 
look  well  ;  Vetches  ditto  ;  Mangold  Wurzel  has  not 
come  up,  though  suwn  on  10th  April." — E.  Burrell. 

Somersetshire.  —  Si.  SaviouT''s,  Bath.  —  "  The 
WTieat  crop  is  looking  very  well  ;  Potatoes  very  bad  ; 
and  the  Hay  crop  a  total  failure.  We  have  not  had 
nearly  so  much  rain  here  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Rain  fallen  from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  June,  10'43  in.;  fallen 
in  the  three  months,  April,  May,  and  June,  l-n2in.; 
Max.  thermomeiertm  23d  June,  91^." — C.  Blath(raijt. 

Dorsetshire. —  West  Bucknowle,  Corfe  Castle. — 
''  As  to  the  effects  of  the  N.E.  parching  winds,  iind  want 
of  rain  on  the  crops.  Wheat  on  strong  and  deep  land  looks 
well  ;  Barley  and  Oats  in  general  very  bad,  much  but 
just  appearing-  above  ground,  for  want  of  moisture  ;  Hay 
crop  very  bad  ;  Turnips  look  well.  The  late  rains  have 
improved  all  vegetaiion  " — W.  Voss, 

Devonshire. — Pbjmouih. — "  With  exception  of  fre- 
quent rain  during  last  week  or  two,  we  have  had  none 
since  beginning  of  April.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  in 
all  green  crops.  Wheat  looks  very  well,  and  Barley  an 
average." — R.  Bishop. 

Devonport. — '*  Wheat,  though  short  in  straw,  is  good 
in  the  ear;  Barley  very  thin  ;  Hay  lamentably  bad." — 
T.  Lancaster. 

Chagford,  near  Exeter. — ■*'  The  drought  commenced 
and  continued,  with  exception  of  one  or  two  slight 
showers,  through  April,  May,  and  June;  and  so  severe 
Tvere  its  effects  th-it  pasture  and  meadow  land  was  never 
known  60  scorched  and  barren.  The  soil  is  rather  vari- 
able, in  some  cases  rich  and  loamy  earth,  but  more 
generally  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  composed  of  disin- 
tegrated granite,  of  ^hicn  rock  the  entire  substratum 
consists,  with  considerable  quantities  of  peat  in  many 
of  the  vales.  We  border  on  Dartmoor,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  500  feet  Irona  the  sea.  Wheat  will  reach  an 
Bverage  of  about  20  bushels  per  acre ;  Spring  Wheat 
cannot  reach  an  average,  having  suffered  much  by  the 
drought  ;  Barley  is  very  bad,  except  where  drilled  very 
deep  ill  the  ground  ;  Oats  good  ;  Hay  a  complete  failure  ; 
and  Turnips  lo.)k  very  well." — R.  Berry. 

Cornwall. — Slratton  Rectory. — "  The  rain  that  fell 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  was  2  30  in.  The  drought  has 
been  very  injurious;  the  Hay  is  light  in  the  extreme; 
early  sown  Barley  and  Oats  promise  well,  but  late  sown 
are  very  bad  ;  Wheat  looks  well  :  it  is  ratiier  short  on 
Btraw,  bui  has  a  good  head.  The  pasture  lands  look  very 
bare  and  burnt  up." — J.  S.  King. 


FARM  BUILDINGS  AT  TIPTREE-HALL  FARM. 
Tke  yards  are  so  placed  as  to  be  entirely  sheltered 
from  the  east,  north,  and  north-west  winds,  whilst  they 
are  quite  open  to  the  south  and  west  for  sunny  warmth: 
it  is  presumed  the  hetit  absortied  by  the  brick-walls  and 
buildings  daring  the  day  will  be  retained  for  a  portion  of 
the  nighi,  so  as  to  produce  a  warmer  utmospbere  in  the 
yards.  The  farm  and  other  yards  are  on  a  perfect  level ; 
they  are  underdrained  every  four  yards  with  stones  and  a 
pipe — same  as  the  land.  All  the  drains  (except  the  roof- 
drainfi)  terminate  in  the  manure-tank  ;  so  that  not  a  pint 
of  water  that  falls  directly  on  the  yards  ever  escapes, 
except  into  the  tank.  All  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
roofs  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to  the  brook.  The  sheep- 
yardu,  tbe  bullock  and  horse  fetables,  are  alt  paved  perfectly 
smooth  with  hard  yellow  brickM,  set  in  cement;  so  that  no 
liquid  manure  is  wastt^d.  This  arrangement  admits  of  clean- 
liness, without  «a»te,  by  occdsional  washings.  The  fct-'iw 
for  litier  being  cut  into  chaff,  is  ap|ilied  where  required, 
frilhout  wakte.  The  manure-t.ink  is  brickud,  and  het  in 
cmnenC.  We  put  into  it  the  solid  manure  as  made,  turn- 
mg  the  moist  bottom  upon  tbe  top,  as  occa»ion  requires, 
to  prevent  too  violent  a  dcigrte  of  fermentation,  and 
adding  occasionally  sulphuric  acid  in  water,  especially  in 
the  sacomer  moniliH,  or  an  occasional  layer  of  eurtti.  In 
winter  we  have  slwfiyH  sufficient  moisture  in  the  tank. 
A»  we  pomp  out  the  liqnid  nmnure  from  the  well,  wlii(!h 
is  three  feet  deeper  than  the  tank,  no  solid  manure  r»n 
enter,  there  bemg  proper  gratings  to  prevent  it.  We 
choose  a  wet  day,  when  nothing  can  be  done  on  tho  land, 
to  turn  o»er  the  manure  in  the  tank — there  bciitg  a  slated 
roof  over  it  which  keeps  the  men  dry.  Uffices  the  north; 
so  (hat  the  Klin  cannot  shine  on  it  to  evuporate  the 
ammonift  and  strength  of  the  manure.  In  the  winter, 
when  we  hafe  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  we  pump 
the  liquid  manure  into  CrotskiU'H  liqnid  munnre-cart, 
which  hold*  200  rjiiinnn,  and  apply  it  t'l  tin;  pastures, 
younf;  Wtieati,(irlallowii;  first  fixing  the  ammonia  where 
repaired  with  intphoric  acid,  being  governed  as  to  dilut- 


ing its  strength  by  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  weather. 
We  find  t\ie  tank-manure  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
well  as  density,  from  subsidence  by  fermentation  and 
pressure.  When  filled  to  four  feet  above  the  ground,  it 
contains  about  200  loads  of  solid  manure. 

Manure,  that  is  dropped  in  the  day,  is  removed  the 
following  morning  in  barrows  to  the  tank,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  efficacy.  The  piggeries,  paved  with  flagstones, 
discharge  their  moisture  into  the  manure-well.  The 
stone  water-tanks  in  the  yards  and  house  are  all  filled 
simultaneously  by  one  pump  over  a  tank,  14  feet  deep, 
bricked,  and  set  in  cement;  into  which  is  brought  a 
never-failing  stream  of  pure  spring  water  from  the  valley 
below.  This  water  formerly  spoiled  some  acres,  and 
caused  the  bog  :  but  now  it  answers  a*  much  better  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  like  the  usual  custom  of  giving  manure- 
water  to  horses  and  cattle,  instead  of  to  the  land.  I 
presume  they  are,  like  ourselves,  all  the  better  for  drink- 
ing pure  water,  instead  of  filthy  compounds.  The  pump 
also  supplies  our  copper,  on  which  fits  a  perforated  iron 
vessel,  capable  of  steaminsj  sis  bushels  of  Potatoes  or 
other  matter.  This  vessel  travels  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  wheels  on  a  small  iron  rail;  and  by  a  lever, 
is  capable  of  being  filled,  emptied,  or  placed  over  the 
copper  by  a  strong  lad.  The  cart-lodge  is  so  placed  as  to 
avoid  sun,  and  we  consider  a  weather-tight  implement 
house  essentially  necessary. 

Tbe  barn  is  130  feet  long,  30  feet  -wide,  and  rises  18 
feet  before  it  springs  the  roof.  Tbe  horse-power  that 
drives  the  threshing-machine  occupies  30  feet  square  on 
t[5e  ground-floor,  and  about  30  feet  more  is  occupied  by 
the  granary  and  chaff-house,  over  which  is  the  threshing 
apparatus. 

The  unthreshed  Corn  being  on  both  sides  of,  and  near 
to  the  tbn-'shing-machine,  economises  time  in  removal. 
On  this,  account,  and  the  facility  of  doing  work  under 
cover  in  bud  weather,  I  like  plenty  of  barn-room.  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  a  steam-engine,  as  we  do  our 
threshing,  chaff-cutting,  &c.,  when  we  can  do  nothing 
else.  The  threshing-machine  is  of  six-horsepower;  but  we 
throw  it  out  of  gear,  and  work  the  chafl"-cutter  or  corn-mill 
with  two  horses.  We  cut  thirty-two  trusses  per  hour  into 
chaff.  A  crane  (cost  50^.)  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  granary 
in  the  bain,  enables  one  man  and  a  lad  to  load  the  sacks  of 
Corn  with  ease,  dropping  them    into  the  cart  or  waggon. 

The  iron  gutters  and  pipes  to  our  roofs  may  be  found 
fault  with  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  I  really  cannot 
^ee  the  utility  or  profit  of  the  present  custom,  that  is, 
putting  good  and  costly  manure  on  Straw,  and  then 
washing  it  all  out  again  with  tens  of  thousands  of  gallons 
of  pure  water  off  the  roofs,  taking  especial  care  that  it 
shall  poison  the  horse-pond,  and  then  run  down  to 
enrich  some  stranger's  meadow  at  the  first  flood.  I  hope 
in  fifty  years'  time  the  farmer  who  does  this  will  be  con- 
sidered i!is?.ns.  Ths  idea  of  a  man's  throwing  away  his 
manure  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  paying 
money  to  bring  it  back  again,  all  the  way  from  Peru  or 
Africa,  seems  too  ludicrous  for  the  nineteentli  century. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  experience,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
horses,  thrive  uncommonly  well  in  our  yards  and  stables, 
and  no  doubt  our  cattle  and  sheep  will  do  the  same.  All 
our  horse-feed  is  cut  for  the  manger.  Even  our  Tares 
and  green  food  are  cut  up  with  Straw. 

We  contemplate  clipping  our  bullocks  when  stalled  in 
the  warm  stables,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Nature  pro- 
vided their  long  winter  coats  for  open  fields,  as  a  non- 
conductor of  caloric,  and  that  they  never  were  intended 
for  artificial  confinement.  The  thermometer  will  regulate 
our  ventilation.  They  will  be  groomed  every  morning, 
ihe  same  as  horses.  There  is  quite  as  much  reason  for 
removing  from  their  skins  the  insensible  perspiration,  as 
for  grooming  a  horse.  Health  depends  on  cleanliness, 
as  much  in  an  animal  as  in  a  human  being.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  they  would  rub  against  a  tree  or  fence.  Having 
no  such  opportumtyinconfinement,wemust  doitfortbem. 
Some  butchers  agree  with  me  that  farmers  often  spoil  the 
mutton  as  well  as  the  fleeces,  by  keeping  them  on  too 
long.  Besides,  a  long  coat  requires  support  all  the 
winter,  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

As  to  a  good  house,  why,  if  our  farmers  are  to  be  men 
f)f  education  and  capital  (which  I  hope  they  will  be  when 
tliey  get  Agricultural  Colleges),  I  do  not  see  why  for  a 
few  pounds  extra  per  annum,  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  comforts  of  a  proper  residence.  As  my  substantial 
brick  and  slate  buildings  are  thought  to  be  in  advance  of 
the  age,  I  hope  those  who  find  fault  with  them  will  con- 
sider they  are  intended  for  the  next  generation. 

If  board  and  thatch  are  so  very  durable  and  advanta- 
geous in  farmeries, why  not  apply  them  to  towns  and  cities? 
My  own  opinion  is,  those  temporary  erections  indicate 
either  poverty  or  miscalculation.  If  there  is  "philosophy 
in  frying  a  pancake,"  why  should  there  not  be  "  an  adap- 
tation  of  means  to  the  end"  in  planning  and  erecting 
furm  buildings  ? 

In  concluhion,  as  some  of  ray  farming  operations  are 
on  80  very  different  a  plan  from  the  common  routine  of 
proceeding,  i  will  allow  my  farming  friends  to  laugh  at,  but 
not  to  condemn  them,  till  theyliave  had  an  opportunity 
(jf  seeing  whether  they  answer  or  not.  Should  ibcy  by 
chance  succeed,  I  .shall  expect  thoHe  who  now  cnjny  the 
joke  will  have  the  good  bciihc  to  follow  the  example  set 
them.  If  they  do  not,  I  shall  certainly  take  care  to 
remind  them  that  they  ought  so  to  do. —  /.  J.  Mcchiy  -1, 
Ecadcnkull  street. 


ON  MINERAL   AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  xxiir. 

IJY  PnOKKHHOR  CHAIU.KH  Sl'llKNOKI,. 

C.  Ashen. — As  the  ashes  of  the  different  norts  of  fuel, 
of  the   various  woods  and  peats  for  instance,  of  brown 


and  common  coals,  &c.,  are  of  a  very  diversified  compo- 
sition— i.  e.,  as  one  sort  contains  much  of  potash,  and 
another  none  at  all,  and  so  on — it  follows  that  their 
value  as  manures  will  be  very  different.  And  this  is  a  fact 
borne  out  by  experience,  as  we  know  that  the  ashes  of 
some  sorts  of  timber  are  very  useful,  whilst  those  of  some 
sorts  of  peat  are  useless.  Several  sorts  of  ashes,  as  they 
contain  no  substance  which  decomposes  the  humus  or 
other  ingredients  of  the  soil,  act  merely  as  food  for  the 
crops,  whilst  others  act  as  solvents,  as  well  as  by  nourish- 
ing phints  by  their  component  parts.  The  latter  are, 
therefore,  superior  maoures,  although  the  former  also 
possess  comparatively  a  great  value.  As  the  eff'ects  of 
the  different  sorts  of  ashes  are  so  diversified,  we  shall 
treat  of  them  separately. 

a.    Wood  and    Vegetable    Ashes Wood   and   other 

vegetable  ashes  are  used  for  manure  either  in  their 
original  state,  or  after  they  have  been  washed ;  but  as 
in  the  former  they  are  always  very  expensive,  they  are 
generally  used  in  the  latter.  The  refuse  ashes  are 
procured  from  bleacheries,  potash  and  soap-boiling 
factories,  being  there  used  for  the  making  of  ley  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  These  are  always  mixed  with  lime, 
which  is  added  to  it  in  order  to  make  a  caustic  ley.  If 
we,  therefore,  consider  that  vegetable  ashes  are  deprived 
by  water,  not  only  of  the  potash,  but  also  of  all  salts 
easily  soluble  in  water  (although  some  slight  portion 
may  still  remain  in  them),  it  will  be  evident  that  ashes 
in  their  original  state  will  always  act  more  powerfully 
than  after  they  have  been  thus  extracted.  But  as  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  ashes,  not  soluble  in  water,  are 
also  to  be  found  in  different  proportions  in  the  ashes  of 
the  different  woods  and  other  plants,  it  follows  that  one 
sort  of  extracted  ashes  will  benefit  vegetation  more  than 
another.  We  shall  first  investigate  ashes  in  their  natural 
state,  and  explain  their  action,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  knowing  their  chemical  ingredients,  which  will 
best  determine  their  value  as  manures.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  treat  of  all  sorts  of  ashes  used  in 
agriculture;  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose. 

1.  Ashes  of  Ihe  Red  Beech. — 100, 000  parts  consist  of — 
5,520  parts  of  silica. 

2,330      ,,         alumina, 

3,770       ,,         oxide  of  iron. 

3,850      ,,         oxide  of  manganese. 
25,000      ,,         lime. 

5,000      -,,         magnesia. 
22,110      ,,         potash,  partly  combined  with  silica.- 

3,320       „         soda. 

7,640      ,,         sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  potash 
and  lime. 

5,620      ,,         phosphoric  acid,  combined  withlime. 

1 ,8-10       ,,         chlorine,  combined  with  sodium. 
14,000      ,,         carbonic  acid,  combined  with  potash. 

100,000  parts. 

Fresh  Beech-wood  ashes  contain  always  less  carbonic 
acid  than  is  here  stated,  as  lime  ,and  magnesia  will  (if 
the  ashes  are  exposed  to  the  air)  attract  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  combine  into  carbonic  salts  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  per  centage  of  this  substance  will  be  different, 
if  the  same  sort  of  ashes  be  examined  in  a  fresh  state 
and  after  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

2.  Ashes  of  Oa/c.— 100,000  parts  consist  of— 
26,947  parts  of  silica. 

r  alumina. 
8,140      ,,     -^  oxide  of  iron. 

[  oxide  of  manganese. 
17,380      ,,         lime. 

1,442      ,,         alumina. 
16,200       ,,         potash,  partly  combined  with  silica. 
6,730      ,,         soda,  ditto. 

3,305       ,,         sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  potash 

and  lime. 
1,920      ,,         phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime. 
2,408       ,,         chlorine,  combined  with  sodium. 
15,468      „        carbonic  acid,  combined  with  potash^ 
.  lime,  and  alumina. 

100,000  parts. 

3.  Ashes  of  the  Pine. —100, 000  parts  consist  of— 
6,o93  parts  of  silica. 

t  alumina. 
17,030       ,,    <  oxide  of  iron. 

f_  oxide  of  manganese. 
23,182       ,,        lime. 
5,016       „        magnesia. 

2,198       ,,        potash,  partly  united  with  silica. 
2,220       ,,         soda. 

2,228       ,,        sulphuric  acid  combined  with  lime. 
2,748       f,         phosphoric  acid,  ditto. 
2,300       ,,        chloride  of  sodium. 
30,485       „        carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  and  mag* 

ncsia. 

100,000  parts. 
Fresh  wood  ashes  contain  also  very  often  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  manganate  of  potash; 
the  sulphurets  form  (by  longer  exposure  to  air)  sulphates,, 
whilst  the  manganate  of  potash  is  changed  into  carbonate 
of  potiish  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

All  sorts  of  afihes  formed  under  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
contain  somewhat  less  potash  than  those  formed  under 
a  less  intenKi;  heal,  as  the  potanh  (potassium)  is  partly 
expelled,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  pur- 
chasing ashes;  the  former  will  act  also  km  powcrlully, 
as  the  great  heat  will  cause  a  vitrification  of  the  potash 
with  the  silica.  . 

Looking  at  the  above  nmdyseH,  therefore,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  ashes  of  Beech  muat  be  the  most  powerful, 
as  it  is  the  richest  in  lime,  ulumina,  potash,  sulphuric 
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and  phosphoric  acids.  Experience  has  confirmed  this. 
If  1000  lbs.  of  fresh  Beech  ashes  are  brought  on  the 
Magdeburg  acre  of  land,  the  soil  will  receive  thereby 
250  lbs.  lime,  50  lbs.  magnesia,  221  lbs.  potash,  33  lbs. 
soda,  76  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  56  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and 
18  lbs.  chlorine,  whence  it  will  be  seen  that  several  crops 
will  be  thus  provided  with  these  mineral  substances.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  an  equal  quantity  of  Pine  ashes 
■will  produce  a  less  effect,  because  if  the  acre  is  manured 
with  1000  lbs.,  this  will  amount  only  to  21  lbs.  potash, 
22  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  and  27  lbs.  phosphoric  acid.  And 
although  the  amount  of  lime  is  nearly  the  same  in  Beech 
and  Pine  ashes,  still  potash  and  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids  are  the  most  important  ingredients  of  fresh 
ashes.  The  ashes  of  Pine  act,  it  is  true,  also  in  respect 
of  its  carbonate  of  lime  decomposing  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  but  the  same  is  done  by  the  carbonate  of 
lime  of  Beech  ashes,  which  effect  is  there  increased  by 
the  greater  amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  the  more  so, 
as  potash  is  a  stronger  basis  than  lime. 

SUGGESTIOiNS  RESPECTING  TURNPIKE 

TOLLS. 
When  I  first  heard  of  the  appointment,  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, of  Special  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  Soutb  Wales,  the  origin  of  which  griev- 
ances, and  the  subsequent  insurrectionary  actions  of  the 
Rebeccaites,  was  the  unreasonable  number  of  turnpike 
gates,  erected  by  various  turnpike  trusts,  and  the  con- 
sequent exorbitant  demand  for  tolls,  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  plan  of  a  less  objectionable  character 
might  be  devised  for  raising  money  to  keep  the  turnpike 
roads  in  proper  repair;  I  have  subsequently  reflected 
much  upon  the  subject,  knowing  that  the  grievance  was 
not  confined  to  South  Wales  alone,  but  extended  over 
the  major  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  anticipated  a  general 
measure  would  have  been  resorted  to,  but  finding  a  Bill 
brought  before  Parliament,  only  embracing  South  Wales, 
I  venture,  without  entering  into  matters  of  detail,  to 
publish  a  brief  statement  of  a  scheme,  which  I  forwarded 
to  them  on  the  1st  January  last. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  suggest  that  all  toll-gates 
flhould  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  where  they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  together  with  the  attached  houses,  and  made 
available  as  ticket  stations.  These  premises  would  be 
eligible  residences  for  Police  officers  and  their  families, 
who  could  thereby  officiate  in  a  double  capacity  ;  by  at- 
tending to  their  constabulary  duties,  and  also  by  giving 
tickets  to,  or  receiving  tickets  from,  travellers,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Secondly. — All  persons  travelling  by  horse,  gig,  car- 
riage, &c.,  and  the  proprietors  of  mail  or  stage-coaches, 
waggons,  vans,  &c.  to  take  out  an  annual  licence  accord- 
ing to  mileage  or  other  specific  arrangement.  But  all 
horses,  carts,  waggons,  &c.,  used  for  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry, or  carrying  lime,  guano,  or  any  other  kind  of 
manure  to  and  from  farms,  (except  for  hire,)  and  also 
for  carrying  agricultural  produce  to  market,  to  be  totally 
exempt.  Districts  to  be  formed  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Government ;  in  these  it  would  be  necessary  to 
station  efficient  officers  for  receiving,  quarterly,  the 
moneys  paid  for  the  various  descriptions  of  licences  ; 
wbich,  moneys  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner :  viz. — to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  turnpike 
trusts  interest  upon  their  various  secured  sums  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  (or  the  whole  debt  may  be  funded  by 
Government  at  3  per  cent.),  and  the  surplus  to  be  divided 
pro  r&ia  £  per  mile,  for  keeping  mail  and  coach  roads 
in  repair;  and  £      per  mile  for  other  turnpike  roads. 

Thirdly.  The  present  Tui'npike  Commissioners  to  be 
Local  Commissioners,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
mileage  allowance  is  to  be  expended. 

Fourthly.  Highways  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  occu- 
piers of  houses  and  lands  within  the  respective  town- 
ships, hamlets,  or  districts  in  which  such  roads  are 
situate;  land-owners  to  contribute  of  the  sum 

requirej  for  general  improvements. 

Fifthly.  Vested  interests  in  toll-gates  to  be  protected  ; 
and,  if  possible,  purchased. 

Those  persons,  therefore,  who  make  use  of  private 
carriages  or  horses,  such  as  commercial  travellers,  &c., 
must  take  out  an  annual  licence  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
owner  or  owners  of  every  coach,  waggon,  van,  or  other 
carriage  used  for  hire  or  profit,  with  the  exception  afore- 
said, must  take  out  an  annual  licence  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  average  number  of  miles  travelled  during  the 
three  preceding  years.  From  a  calculation  made  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  I  have  de- 
duced the  following  result :  viz That  after  paying  4  per 

cent,  upon  the  sums  secured  to  the  creditors  of  the 
turnpike  trusts,  reserving  annually  a  large  amount  for 
a  sinking  fund,  and  an  adequate  sum  for  surveyors,  as 
also  to  meet  incidental  expenses,  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
ciency for  keeping  the  turnpike  roads  in  repair  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  Were  the  above  circumstances 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  no  one,  I  believe,  would 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  over 
that  at  present  in  force;  that  is  to  say,  receiving  tolls 
once  in  about  every  five  miles.  It  will  also  be  admitted, 
I  apprehend,  that  persons  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  turnpike  roads  will  not  have  to  pay  nearly  so 
much  as  under  the  present  system  ;  and  likewise  the 
charges  for  repairs  of  gates,  toll-houses,  law  charges, 
clerks'  salaries,  and  other  expenses  will  be  saved  ;  at  the 
same  time  affording  just  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  agriculturist. — Morris  Sayce,  Kington, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Saving  Corn  in  Damp  Weather. — In  the  laboratory 
we  are  ia  the  practice  of  drying  materials  which  do  not 


bear  heat,  by  aid  of  substances  having  strong  attraction 
for  moisture  ;  one  of  which,  lime,  being  largely  used  in 
manure,  might  be  employed  for  drying  the  Corn,  at  no 
other  cost  than  the  labour.  If  the  rick  be  made  hollow, 
with  the  grain  turned  inward,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  quicklime  placed  within,  and  then  all  placed  in 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  covered  over  to  exclude  the 
external  air,  the  lime  will  rapidly  dry  the  air  within, 
which  will  as  rapidly  draw  moisture  from  the  Corn,  and 
so  continue  until  the  Corn  is  dry,  or  the  lime  saturated. 
And  as  quicklime  will  absorb  about  one-third  its  weight 
of  water,  a  ton  of  lime  will  take  between  6  and  7  cwt.  of 
water,  and  thus  probably  dry  G  or  7  tons  of  Corn  and 
Straw;  for  all  this  water  must  come  from  the  Corn, 
if  the  external  air  is  well  excluded,  and  the  lime  raised 
from  the  soil  by  a  bed  of  stones,  gravel,  or  Straw.  The 
lime  must  not,  of  course,  touch  the  Corn,  and  therefore 
room  should  be  left  for  it  to  swell  in  slacking.  If  there 
be  no  practical  impediment  to  this  method,  the  farmer 
may  be  enabled  to  save  his  Corn  in  the  most  capricious 
seasons,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  sprouting 
in  the  ear,  as  it  stands  or  lies  on  the  ground.  It  must 
be  received  only  as  a  suggestion,  having  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  tried  on  the  large  scale  ;  but  its  success 
in  the  laboratory  gives  reason  to  hope  for  its  efficacy  in 
the  field. — J.  Prideaux. 

Folding  of  Sheep,  ^c, — For  the  sake  of  giving  ad- 
ditional employment  to  the  surplus  labour  of  my  parish, 
I  broke  up  last  winter  an  old  sheep-walk  on  the  upper 
chalk.  As  I  have  laid  out  1000^.  in  buildings  on  150 
acres,  I  am  anxious  to  follow  the  most  approved  principle 
of  cultivation,  and  particularly  desire  the  assistance  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  agriculturist  to  determine  the  best 
manner  of  consuming  80  acres  of  Turnips,  which  are 
now,  despite  of  the  dry  season,  full  of  promise.  On  my 
clay  farm  I  consume  all  my  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
&c.,  in  yards  sheltered  with  sheds  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  1  follow  this  practice,  from  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  in  wet  weather  it  is  impossible  on  heavy  clay 
to  consume  the  crops  on  the  ground.  But  this  impos- 
sibility does'not  apply  to  the  hill  (chalk)  farm.  The 
universal  practice  here  is  to  fold  the  sheep  on  the  Tur- 
nips during  the  winter.  It  is  plain  that  the  exposure  to 
wintry  weather  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  sheep  in 
respect  of  their  fattening  ;  but  then  it  is  maintained  by 
the  old  school  here,  that  the  advantage  of  the  treading 
of  the  sheep,  and  equal  distribution  of  the  dung  and  urine 
on  the  land,  cannot  be  compensated  by  any  other  means. 
I  beg,  therefore,  the  help  of  your  counsel  on  this  point. 
Would  you  on  a  light,  i.  e.  chalk  soil,  cart  your  Turnips, 
and  consume  them  in  the  yard ;  or  would  you  rather 
erect  in  each  Turnip-field  temporary  shelter,  such  as  is 
described  in  an  early  Number  of  your  Gfl.cff//e?  It  is 
clear  that  one  must  set  off  the  cost  of  carting  the  Turnips, 
&c.  to  tlie  yards,  and  then  the  manure  back  to  the  fields, 
and  the  loss  of  an  equal  distribution  of  manure  on  the  field 
at  the  time,  against  the  gain  which  the  sheep  will  make  by 
shelter  in  wintry  weather.  This  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant subject  of  deliberation,  applicable  to  all  soils 
where  the  treading  of  the  sheep  would  not  be  injurious. — 
A.  Huxlable.  [It  is  very  hazardous  work,  acting  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  experience  of  a  whole  district.  We 
have  no  experience  of  a  chalk  soil,  but  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  advising  you  not  to  dispense  with  the  treading  of 
your  land  by  sheep,  which  the  farmers  on  chalk  soils  say  is 
essential,  unless  you  substitute  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  such  as  the  use  of  Crosskill's  Clod-crusher,  on 
your  Wheats,  which  will  enable  you  to  adopt  the  econo- 
mical plan  (as  our  experience  justifies  us  in  calling  it)  of 
feeding  your  Turnips  in  sheds.  Your  safest  plan  is  to 
draw  only  a  portion  of  your  Turnips  at  first,  and  feed 
them  in  sheds.  The  experience  of  a  year  will  indicate 
the  proper  course  in  future.] 

Carts  or  Waggons  for  Harvest  Purposes. — In  refer- 
ence to  a  late  Leading  Article  on  "Carts  versus  Waggons," 
I  can  say  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  and  pre- 
sent seasons,  that  carts  for  harvest  work,  i.  e.  Hannam's 
harvest  carts,  are  far  superior  to  waggons ;  1  will  enume- 
rate some  of  their  advantages; — 1.  The  cost  is  much  less; 
my  carts  cost  me  15^.  each — they  are  well  made.  2.  They 
answer  better  than  Scotch  carts  with  wings  attached  for 
harvest  work.  Having  one  of  mine  fitted  with  wings,  (I 
use  Scotch  or  Cumberland  dung  carts,  similar  to  those  in 
common  use,  except  that  1  have  an  improved  way  of 
tipping),  I  can  speak  from  experience  on  this  subject. 
I  had  three  of  them  carrying  Hay  from  a  field  about  200 
yards  from  my  homestead,  where  the  rick  was  building, 
and  having,  through  curiosity,  noted  the  time  it  occupied 
to  load  and  send  them  home,  I  found  one  passed  my 
window  every  fifteen  minutes,  i.  e.  four  in  an  hour ;  they 
were  good  loads  well  tied  on  and  raked  down — one  man 
was  pitching  and  one  loading.  As  to  their  merits  in 
working  against  waggons,  I  was  last  harvest  employed  in 
carting  some  heavy  Oats  from  a  field  1^  mile  from  the 
homestead  where  the  rick  was  building,  and  I  borrowed 
two  waggons  of  my  neighbour,  which,  with  three  harvest 
carts  of  my  own,  made  in  all  five  carts  and  waggons.  I  went 
to  the  field  and  timed  the  men,  to  satisfy  myself  which  took 
the  longest  time  to  load — the  carts  or  waggons,  (this  I 
did  unknown  to  the  men,  and  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  my  men  had  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  single 
horse-carts,  especially  for  harvest  work,  having  been 
always  used  to  waggons),  and  I  found  the  carts  occupied 
one-fifth  less  time  loading  than  the  waggons,  each  carry- 
ing the  same  load.  I  can  give  you  another  instance  : — My 
neighbour,  who  all  along  had  laughed  at  my  doing  all 
my  work  with  carts,  was  one  day  busy  Wheat-sowing, 
and  beginning,  as  I  suppose,  to  think  of  economising  his 
horse-labour,  came  to  me  to  borrow  my  harvest  carts  ;  I 
lent  them  of  course  ;  the  next  day  on  asking  him  how  he 


got  on,  he  told  me  that  he  had  done  as  much  work,  i.  e, 
had  carted  as  many  Beans  with  my  three  harvest  carts 
and  three  horses  as  he  had  done  the  day  before  with, 
three  waggons  and  seven  horses  ;  others  may  think  this 
strange,  1  do  not.  Let  us  see  what  the  horses  had  to  do. 
Three  harvest  carts  will  weigh  rather  more  than  21  cwt. 
i.  e.  7  cwt.  each.  One  waggon  weighs  about  21  cwt. — as 
much  as  three  carts ;  the  Beans  were  on  wet  land 
ploughed  into  8-feet  ridges,  with  deep  furrows;  therefore 
the  hind  and  fore  wheels  of  the  waggon  must  have  been 
each  in  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  or  nearly  so,  in  crossing 
the  lands,  and  it  would  require  a  greater  force  to  pull 
four  wheels  over  two  ridges  than  a  cart  over  one  with 
equal  loads,  for  the  waggon  must  be  crossing  two  ridges 
at  once.  Then  there  is  time  saved  in  turning  carts;  one 
horse  also  moves  much  quicker  than  three  can  be  moved 
together.  Let  a  man  once  try  them,  and  I  think  he 
would  scarcely  be  induced  to  go  back  to  waggons  again, 
on  any  consideration. — /.  E. 

Liquid  Manure. — For  several  months  past  many  of 
your  correspondents  have  dwelt  voluminously  on  this 
subject :  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  become  the 
engrossing  theme  of  your  Paper  ;  and  it  is  right  that  its 
merits  should  be  discussed  and  made  known  ;  but  it  is 
too  absurd  to  imagine  that  such  wonderful  results  are  to 
follow  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  land,  as  some 
of  your  able  writers  have  described.  I  have  a  large  cis- 
tern, a  pump,  and  a  liquid  manure  cart — all  that  is  need- 
ful for  going  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  ■  I  have  tried  it 
on  Grass  lands,  fallow  for  Potatoes,  Wheat  and  Beans, 
I  have  applied  gypsum  with  the  same  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  three  cwt.  per  acre,  but  I  have  not  yet  perceived 
any  very  wonderful  or  astonishing  results,  although  I 
have  used  it  in  wet  weather,  in  dry  weather,  in  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  It  has  proved  useful,  and 
done  some  good,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the 
purchasing  of  pumps,  carts,  the  sinking  of  wells,  &c., 
&c. ;  only  I  would  recommend  that  some  of  our  most 
sanguine  liquid  manure  men  would  be  a  little  more 
moderate  in  their  praises  until  evident  results  have  been 
;  witnessed.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  would  be 
far  better,  and  more  economical,  to  put  burnt  soil,  turf, 
or  road-scrapings,  a  foot  thick,  at  the  bottom  of  our  farm 
yards,  early  in  the  autumn,  to  absorb  the  same,  than  to 
be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  conveying  it  in  carts 
from  the  cistern.  It  requires  two  horses  to  convey  two 
hogsheads  to  the  land  when  the  grouud  is  at  all  wet,  and 
especially  should  the  distance  be  far,  it  is  a  very  serious 
expense.  It  is  my  invariable  custom  to  put  my  store 
sheep  into  yards  during  the  winter  months.  Last  winter 
I  had  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sheep  yards  covered 
with  soil.  It  absorbed  the  moisture,  kept  the  yard  dry, 
and  my  sheep  were  remarkably  healthy,  free  from  foot- 
rot,  and  never  wintered  better.  In  turning  the  soil  up 
with  the  manure  in  the  spring,  I  found  it  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  urine  from  the  sheep.  I  should 
imagine  that  one  cart-load  of  the  said  soil  contained  a 
very  great  quantity  of  the  very  best  liquid  manure. 
The  expense  of  conveying  it  to  the  bud  has  been  consi- 
derably less  than  taking  it  from  the  cistern ;  besides  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  whole  on  my  Turnip 
land  at  a  seasonable  time,  whereas  I  could  not  have 
saved  it  in  my  cistern  for  the  same  purpose,  as  no  place 
would  have  been  large  enough  to  have  contained  it. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  tank  men, 
I  would  advise  a  trial  of  this  plan  previously  to  making 
cisterns,  purchasing  pumps,  carts,  &c.,  as  I  am  of  opi- 
nion it  is  the  best  way  of  securing  the  liquid  manure, 
and  by  far  the  least  expensive  in  conveying  it  to  the 
land.  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  my  brother  farmers 
to  well  digest  the  sage  advice  given  by  the  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  late  din- 
ner at  Southampton: — "Try  cautiously  those  things 
which  are  likely  to  succeed,  and  do  not  expend  large  sums 
of  money  in  things  which  you  do  not  knorr  whether 
they  will  succeed  or  not.  If  you  find  your  experiments 
succeed,  then  go  into  the  matter  gallantly  and  well." 
So  say  I. — Henry  Hudson,  jun.,  Wick,  near  Pershore^ 
Worcestershire. 

Proper  time  to  harvest  Wheat. — I  have  to  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  some  of  your  correspondents — 
from  whom  1  hope  to  hear  through  you  upon  the  subject 
— the  following  considerations  with  reference  to  the 
ripening  of  grain  crops.  If  a  plant  of  Wheat  be 
examined  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  ripe,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  lowest  joint,  or  perhaps  the  two  lowest 
joints,  are  already  yellow,  ripe,  and  dead.  The  upper 
part  of  the  straw — the  ear  and  grain — are,  however,  still 
green  and  juicy.  Now  what  I  have  to  suggest  is,  that  as 
the  only  eonuexion  between  the  plant  and  the  ground  is 
useless  for  the  conveyance  of  nourishment,  and  as  the 
leaves,  the  only  connexion  between  the  plant  and  the  air, 
may  also  by  that  time  be  considered  as  nearly  useless  and 
dead,  the  plant — straw  and  grain— must  contain  then  all 
the  nourishing  material  which  it  ever  can  acquire,  however 
long  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  to  whatever  stage  in  the 
process  of  ripening  it  may  be  allowed  to  reach  before  it  is 
cut  down.  If  this  be  so,  the  inference  natufally  follows 
that  grain  may  be  cut  greener  than  is  the  general  practice. 
And  possibly  in  late  districts,  when  the  grain  has  been  cut 
altogether  green,  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  (Oats  for 
instance)  as  fodder,  from  this  circumstance,  may  partly 
compensate  for  the  loss  which  the  farmer  has  sustained 
in  losing  a  crop  of  grain. — M.  S. 

Steeping  of  Seeds. — I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate 
the  results  of  my  experience  in  steeping  seeds,  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  doing  so,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall 
receive  more  valuable  information  in  return.  In  the 
meantime  I  may  safely  state  what  may  now  be  held  as 
fact.     The  Corn  steeped  is  taller  than  Corn  not  steeped, 
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^J3^^i;^de  by  side  with  it ;  it  is  also  of  a  different' 
colour,  being  of  a  lighter  green.     These  ren=arks  are  true 
of  Oais  and  Barley  ;  Wheat  steeped  is  taller,  but  of  a 
darker  green,  and  apparently  later  than  M  heat  unsteeped. 
Different  steeps  give  different  colours  to   the  growing 
crop  •  thus,   a  steeping  in  nitrate  of  soda  alone  gives  a 
darker  green,  and  greater  luxuriance  than  a  steep  com- 
pound of  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano.     We,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  (South  of  Scotland),  are  very  much  infested 
■with  black   and  useless  ears  in  our  crops  of  Oats  and 
Barley  this  season.     On  the  steeped  portions  of  the  fields 
there  are  fewer  black  ears  ;  very  few  comparatively  where 
the  steeped  seed  was  dried  with  lime,  but  a  great  many 
more  where  it  was  dried  with  soot  alone.     As  soot  is 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  charcoal  dust,  I  do  not  attacli 
much  value  to  your  recommendation  to  try  tbis  latter 
substance.     Half  a  bushel  of  Oats  were  steeped  for  24 
hours  in  a  prettv  strong  solution  of  bones  and  su  phuric 
acid  (one  by  weight  of  the  last  to  two  of  the  first,  witli 
an  equal  weight  of  water).     The  Oats  were  sown  moist 
and  warm  ;  black  ears  are  rarely  to  be  found  where  these 
were  sown,  while  the  ridges  on  each  side  are  so  full  ot 
them  that  if  you  walk  through  them  you  will  be  made  as 
black  as  a  sweep.     My  steeps  consisted  chiefly  of  guano 
and  nitrate  of  soda;  my  rule  was  to  give  1  lb.  of  each 
to  a  bushel  of  grain  ;  but  it  was  not  strictly  adhered  to— 
generaUv  exceeded,  I  believe.      I  seldom  steeped  longer 
than  48'hours,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  steeping 
for  a  longer  period  will  increase  the  fertiUty  of  the  seed 
although  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  vital  power  of  it 
What  strength  would  you  consider  as  the  right  strength 
of  a  solution  in  which  Wheat  is  to  be  steeped  GO  houts  .' 
Would  sulphuric  acid  weakened  with  water,  and  thrown 
npon  a  heap  of  seeds,  newly  taken  out  of  a  steep,  and 
afterwards  mi.«d  with  lime,  have  the  effect  of  forwarding 
or  retarding  the  drying  of  the  grain?     I  find  that  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  strong  solutions,  has  the  effect  of  retard- 
in»  the  drying  of  the  seeds.— /I  Susbcriber.     [Your  first 
question  pan  only  be  answered  by  an  experience  which 
we  do  not  possess.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we  should 
certainly  say  the  throwing  of  sulphuric  acid  of  any  dilu- 
tion must  be  a  very  hazardous  operation.     If  the  acid  be 
present  in  sufficient  strength  it  would  altogether  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  seed.  ] 

Bark  of  Trees. — Your  inquiry  about  protecting  trees 
from  being  barked  by  cows  is  answered  by  stating  that 
the  duog  of  dogs— Album  graicum  of  chemists— mixed 
with  Urae  as  a  wash,  and  applied  to  the  trees,  will  prove 
effectual  against  all  animals,  sheep,  hares,  rabbits,  horses, 
and  cows.  It  may  be  coloured  by  soot,  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  the  lime. — X. 

Turnip- sowing.— Thi  following  particulars  are  much 
at  your  service,  should  jou  think  them  worth  a  place  in 
the    Gazette;  their   publication  may  possibly   prevent 
other  parties  falling  into  the  same  unpleasant  predica- 
ment with  myself.     Owing  to  the  very  dry  state  of  the 
ground  I  took  unusual  pains  this  season  wltn  my  Turnip 
gowin"- :  I  procured  the  best  varieties  from  an  eminent 
London  firm  ;  I  procured  a  box  of  Campbell's  mixture 
to  make  a  fertilising  sleep  ;  and  I  prepared  my  manures 
in  the  most  approved  manner  ;  besides  all  this  my  ground 
was  in  excellent  order  ;  and  yet  at  this  moment  I  have 
scarcely  a  single  plant  in  three  fields.     I  attribute  this 
total  failure  entirely  to  the  use  of  Campbell's  steep.     I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  I  gave  some  of  the  steep  to  a  tenant  occupying 
a  neighbouring  farm,  requesting  him  to  immerse  a  small 
portion  of  his  seed,  and  sow  with  it  two  bands  in  the 
middle  of  his  field,  which  he  did.     These  two  bands  now 
show  a  cjmplete  failure,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  field  is 
covered  with  strong  healthy  plants  ;  the  entire  field  was 
drilled  on  the  'same  day,  and  all  circumstances  similar, 
excepting  the  sleep.     Mr.  Campbell's  instructions  were 
minutely  followed,  the  seed  being  steeped  12  hours,  and 
dried  immediately  afterwards  in  a  current  of  air.     The 
following   are    the   particulars   of  sowing,    &c  : — No.  1. 
Sown  in  Jlay  with  Laing's  improved  Swede  :  manured 
with  a  mixture  of  bone-dust,  woollen  waste,  and  liquid 
manure  from  the  farm-yard,  the  whole  mixed  a  fortnight 
before  using,  and  in  fine  order.     No.  2.  Sown  early  in 
June  with  Dale's  hybrid  Swede ;  one-third  of  this  plot 
manured  with  ashes  and  cloacine,  the  remainder  with  a 
mixture  of  farm-yard  dung,  woollen  waste,  and  liquid 
manure,  well  mixed  and  in  fine  order.     No.  3.   Sown 
early  in  July  with  Gibbs'a  white  Globe;  manured  with 
rotten    farm-yard   dung.     In   the  middle  of  June,  no 
plants  having  appeared  in  No.  1,  it  was  resown,  tlie  seed 
steeped  as  before  ;  there  is  now  (July  2.5tli)  scarcely  a 
plant  in  any  of  the  lots,  although  there  has  been  abun- 
dance of  deiighlful  rain.     I  am  now  sowing  Nos.  1  and  3 
with  white  Globe  and  red  Norfolk,  the  seed  unsteeped; 
No.  2  will  be  sown  with  Wheat  in  September.     1  am 
greatly  disappointed,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  know  not 
what  will  become  of  my  caltle  next  winter,  the  bay  crop 
being  alio  deficient.     In  case  of  need  I  send  you  my 
name  and  address. — E.  H.  
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business.  It  was  ordered-That  the  entrance  ickets 
for  stock  into  the  show-yard,  should  he  distributed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  yard,  at  the  Horse  Bazaar,  Stephen  6 
Green,  on  and  after  Monday,  the  12th  inst. ;  and  that 
all  the  tickets  for  admission  to  the  different  entertain- 
ments should  be  distributed  at  the  Society  s  Rooms  m 
Sackville-street,  on  the  same  days  respectively.  Irom 
the  great  increase  of  new  members,  and  the  demand  .or 
tickets  it  was  found  advisable  to  confine  the  issue  ot 
them  still  to  Members  of  the  Society,  Subscribers  to  the 
Local  Fund,  and  Strangers  from  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  that,  in  the  meantime,  every  facility  would  be  given 
to  enable  persons  anxious  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  to  become  Members  of  the  Society, 
for  the  purpose.  The  Council  then  adjourned  until  the 
next  week.  


§;ocfetf£S. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  Weekly  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  August  1, 
the  following  programme  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
great  meeting  was  agreed  to  : — The  business  of  the 
Coaacil  nas  divided  into  two  departments,  namely,  the 
•how-yard  department,  and  the  distribution  of  tickets  ; 
the  first  of  which  would  be  transferred  to  the  Horse 
Bazaar,  Stephen's  Green,  on  and  after  Monday  tlic  12th 
of  Augtist  next,  while  the  managing  committee  would 
meet  at  the  Society's  Rooms  in  Sackville-street,  and  sit 
coostaatly  from  i&j  to  day,  for  the  general  dispatch  of 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Maidstone.— ki  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club,  the 
subject  for  consideration  was  The  Comparative  Advantage 
of  Large  and  SmallFarms.  The  discussion  was  introduced 
by  the  reading  of  some  sound  and  excellent  remarks  on 
this  subject  from  the  first  chapter  of  "British  Husbandry, 
and  a  verv  interesting  conversation  ensued.   On  the  part 
of  small  farms  it  was  argued  that  they  admitted  of  much 
closer  attention  being  given  to  minute  details,  and  that 
as  the  profit  of  farming  mainly  depended  on   small  sav- 
ing, the  small  farmers  were  most  productive.  In  support 
of  this  view,  the  happy  state  of  the  people  in  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland,  where  the  farms  are  all  small, 
and  worked  by  their  owners  and  their  families,  was  com- 
pared with  the  pauperised  state  of  the  population  in  Suf- 
folk Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire,  where  the  system  of  large 
farms  prevailed.  It  was  also  contended  that  as  the  small 
farms  thus  provided  livelihood  for  a  greater  number  of 
families,  they  were  more  advantageous  both  to  the  indi- 
viduals holding  them  and  to  the  nation.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  happiness  of  the  small  far- 
mers alluded  to  arose  probably  more  from  their  own  pro- 
vident habits  than  from  the  size  of  their  farms  ;  and  it 
was  added  that  in  many  of  those  countries  mentioned, 
in  Switzerland,   for  instance,   the   population    was    sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  so,  whilst  the  Irish  small  farmers,  who 
were  celebrated  for  their  early  marriages  and  improvi- 
dent habits,  were  amongst  the  most  destitute  people  in 
the  world.     An  instance  was  mentioned  in  which  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  landed  property,  who  imagined  that  small 
holdings  produced  most  public  happiness,  pulled  down 
his  lar-'e  farm  houses,  and  laid  out  his  property  in  small 
farms  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres.    He  soon  found  ten- 
ants, who  went  on  well  enough  for  the  first  year  or  so, 
as  they  employed  no  labour  beyond  that  of  their  own 
families  ;  and  at  times  wanted  employment  to  611  up  their 
own  time.     This  they  could  not  get,   as  they  were  all 
small  farmers  together,  neither  of  whom  had  capital  to 
employ  any  one,  and  each  wanted  to  be  employed.     Ihe 
result  was  that  in  a  year  or  two  every  one  of  these  tenants 
gave  up  his  small  holding,  and  the  landlord  laid  his  estate 
out  again  in  large  farms.     It  was  stated  that  the  race  of 
small  farmers  with  small  capital,  who  might  be  considered 
half  farmers  and  half  labourers,  were  least  disposed,  both 
from  want  of  means  and  information,  to  adopt  any  im- 
provements ;  they   were  always  compelled  both   to  buy 
and  sell  at  a  disadvantage;  that  in  every  period  of  agri- 
cultural pressure  they  were  invariably  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  it  very   frequently  happened  that  themselves  and 
their  families,  if  they  were  not  employed  as  labourers  by 
the  large  farmers  who  succeeded  them,  were  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  union  house.     Such  cases  had  repeatedly 
occurred  under  the  old  poor  law.     In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  discussion  it  seemed  to  be  generally  imagined  that 
the   small   farmers   gave   a   larger   amount  of  employ- 
ment in  the  aggregate  than  the  large  ones,  but  so  many 
instances  were  adduced  where  the  reverse  was  the  case 
in  whole  parishes,  that  it  was  ultimately  the  opinion  that 
the  large  farmers  gave  the  most.     Even  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  three  times  the  amount  of  produce  was  raised 
on  a  farm  of  300  acres,  than  was  raised  on  three  farms 
of  100  acres  each,  it  was  still  contended  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  the  farmer, 
that  the  largest  possible  amount  of  produce  should  be 
raised  from  a  given  space  of  land,  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cost.     It  was  admitted  to  be  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  the  small  farmers  only  turned  off  their  men 
during  the  winter,  whilst  ths  larger  capltahsts  almost 
always  found  them  some  profitable  employment.     It  was 
admitted  that,  from  the  comparative  deficiency  of  super- 
vision, the  large  farmer  seldom  got  so  much  work  out  of 
his  labourers  as  the  small  one,  who  generally  also  got 
more  out  of  the  dairy,  piggery,  and  poultry  ;  hut  it  was 
believed  that  those  advantages  were  more  than  compen- 
sated   for   by   the   great   advantages    of  capital,    which 
enabled  the  large  farmer  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  to 
purchase   the  best   implements   and  machines,  and   to 
apply,  in  catching  seasons,  a  large  amount  of  force  to  any 
given   operation.      The  following   resolution   was   ulti- 
mately agreed  to  :— "  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  the 
members  of  this  Club,   that  in  this  district  it  is  most, 
beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  that  arable  larma 
should  not  exceed  000  acres  in  extent,  nor  be  less  than 

250  acres."  .         r    \  ■    r-i  \. 

DartiiK/ton.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club, 
held  on  Monday  la'st,  the  subject  under  discussion  was. 
The  best  Method  of  Making  and  Securing  liny  ;  also  i be 
best  Season  of  the  Year  for  applying  Manure  to  Grass 
Land.  Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  introduced 
the  subjects,  and  read  un  interesting  paper  thereon  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  IJavidson,  a  regular  correspondent  of  the 
Club.  During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  present  that,  in 
fine  Bunny  weather,  eiperiencB  hai  already  taught  ui 


nearly  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  done  in  making  and  se- 
curing Hay  to  advantage  ;  but  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  in  the  finest  weather,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  Hay  in  such  a  state  of  security  that,  should  a  changa 
of  weather  take  place,  no  considerable  injury  may  be 
sustained ;  it  is  also  an  important  matter  to  economise 
labour  as  much  as  possible,  for  which  purpose  the  Hay- 
making machine  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  dry 
weather.     In  a  wet  season  it  was  considered  best  not  to 
have  too  great  a  quantity  of  Grass  cut  at  one  time,  and 
to  allow  the  Grass  when  cut  to   remain  in  swathe  for 
some   days,    should   the   weather    continue   wet,   occa- 
sionally turning  the  swathes  ;  but  when  the  Grass  has 
been   spread,   it   is   desirable   to   have  it   put  up  into 
small  cocks,  or  lap-cocks,  as  sood  as  possible,  opening 
the  cocks  out  during  the  dry  part  of  the  succeeding 
days,  but  never  opening  out  more  in  one  day  than  can 
be  put  up   again  in  the  same  day,  or  before  rain  comes 
on,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  cocks  as  the  Hay  dries. 
The   Hay-machine  should   be  sparingly  used   in   damp 
weather,  as  it  beats  out  the  seeds  of  the  Hay  too  much  ; 
it  was  also  believed  to  have  an  injurious  tendency  by  the 
wheels  running  over  the  Hay,  and  pressing  it  upon  the 
damp  ground.     When  Hay  has  got  a  good  deal  of  weather 
in  the  harvesting,  it  was  recommended  to  mix  about  a 
peck  of   salt  with  each  ton  of  Hay  in  the  stacking,  pro- 
viding the  Hay  be  tolerably  dry  when  stacked,  salt  being 
known  to  improve   the  flavour  and  quality  of  Hay  very 
materially  that  has  suffered  from  the  weather.     In  dis- 
cussing the  best  season  of  the  year  for  applying  manure 
to  Grass  lands,  there  were  some    members    present   of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  need  to  manure  Grass  land  at 
all,  and  that,  by  pasturing  it  frequently,  it  might  be  kept 
in  condition,  and  the  manufe  more   profitably  employed 
upon  the  tillage  land  of  a  farm  ;  yet  the  majority  were 
decidedly  in   favour  of   applying  manure  to  Grass  land, 
believing  that,  by  judicious  management,  it  might  occa- 
sionally be  quite  as  profitably  applied  to  Grass  land  as  to 
tillage  ;  and  the   unanimous  opinion  was,  that  the  beat 
season  for  applying  the  manure  is  immediately  after  the 
Hay  is  taken  off  the  land,  as  the  manure  at  that  time  gets 
free  access  to  the  roots  of  the  Grass;  besides.  Grass  newly 
cut  generally  grows  rapidly,  by  which  means  the  manure 
is  soon  grown  over,  and  the  roots  of  the  Grass  receive 
the  full  benefit  thereof ;  and  at  this  season  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  part   being  washed  off  by  the   rains  of 
winter.     In   cases   where  it   is   inconvenient  to  apply 
manure  to  Grass  at  this  season,  the  next  best  time  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  Grass  is 
expected  to  begin  growing  ;  and,  in  this  climate,  proba- 
bly the  begiuniug  or  middle  of  March  might  be  suitable. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lucerne. — Select  a  dry  piece  of  land,   either  rather 
light  or  good  mixed  soil,  but  not  stony,  strong,  or  clayey, 
certainly  not  the  least  inclined  to  be  wet  or  spriagy,  with 
either  a  sand  or  chalk  subsoil— the  latter  is  preferable  ; 
let  it  be  made  perfectly   clean,   especially   from  Couch- 
grass,   and  deeply  ploughed ;  but  if  on  a  small  scale  I 
would  have  it  dug  by  spade,  or  four-pronged  carrot-fork 
(prongs  16  inches  long  and  a  little  flattened),  digging  in 
plenty  of  good  rotten  farm-yard  manure.  When  the  ground 
is  ready  for  the  seed,  open  drills  with  a  hoe  17  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  not  more  than  IJ  or  2  inches  deep  ;  then  put 
the  seed  in  a  glass  wine-bottle   with  one  or  two  quills 
stuck  in    with   the   cork  (which  is  cut  on  the  sides  to 
admit  the   quills)  ;    this   will   deposit  the   seed    more 
regularly  than  by  hand  into  the  drills,  which  are  then 
raked  over ;  about  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient, 
which  can  be  procured  of  any  respectable  seed-merchant, 
a,t  lid.  or  Is.  per  lb.     I  consider  May  the  best  time  for 
sowing,  but  if  the  ground  is  not  too  dry  for  the  seed  to 
vegetate,  any  time  before  the  middle  of  August  will  do  ; 
but  if  the  land  is  not  perfectly  clean,  let  the  sowing  be 
put  off  till  the  spring,  and  without  a  crop  of  Corn.    It  is 
fit  to  cut  for  a  first  crop  of  Hay  generally  from  the  20th 
to  the  28th  of  May,   the  year  after  sowing  (this  year  it 
was  a  fortnight  earlier),   and  for  a  second  crop  when  it 
comes  into  blossom  ;  it  takes  a  longer  time  making  into 
Hay  than  Grass,  as  it  is  better  only  turned,  not  shaken 
out,  otherwise  much  leaf  is  lost.     The  crop  must  be  well 
manured  every  year  in  January,  February,  or  beginning    . 
of  March,  and  the  ground  between  the  drills  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  and 
picking  the  Grass  out  of  the  drills  where  the  hoe  would 
cut  off  many  of  the  plants.     The  grand  secret  in  growing 
Lucerne,  I  am  persuaded,  is  in  keeping  it  clean,  and, 
when  kept  so,  no  green  crop  can  bear  any  comparison  in 
value  ;  it  is  very  far  superior  to  Tares.     I  have  now  a 
third  crop  fit  to  cut,  26  inches  high,  on  the  same  ground 
I  cut  for  Hay  only  five  weeks  since.     No  lime  must  be 
used  for   manure.     1  am  inclined  to  think  guano  mixed 
with  farm-yard  manure  would  answer  well.    If  the  quan- 
tity to  be  laid  down  be  more  than  one  acre,  the  plough 
and  drill  must  be  used,  in  which  case  it  should  be  put  in 
not   more   than   two   inches   ice^.  — Correspondent  of 
Mark  Lane  Express.  .         . 

Uurninij  Clay.—"  Let  sods  be  cut  of  a  convenient  size 
to  handle— say  a  foot  wide  and  18  inches  in  length; 
with  these  form  a  parallelogram,  or  'long  square;  let 
the  walls  be  a  couple  of  feet  thick,  and  trampled  or  beaten 
firmly  together,  and  raised  at  least  three  feet  high  ;  the 
kiln  should  be  BO  situated  that  the  wind  may  blow 
against  one  of  its  sides  ;  the  kiln  may  be  from  four  to  six 
yards  long  by  three  yards  wiJc,  and  an  aperture,  within 
one  yard  of  each  end,  and  others  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  feet  from  these,  should  be  left  m  the  aide  walls,  when 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  dram-l.ke  openings 
across  the  kiln ;  make  one  of  these  dram-like  opemngs 
?rom  cad  to  end  in  the  length  of  the  kUn  i  these  fuuaeU 
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are  to  be  built  also  with  sods  ;  some  dry  turf,  such  as  is 
used  for  fuel,  is  to  be  put  into  these  funnels,  and  over  it 
and  between  the  funnels  well  dried  sods,  or  any  other 
combustible  materials  are  to  be  laid  on  to  tlie  depth  of  a 
couple  of  feet  over  these  sods,  partially  dried,  to  the  level 
of  the  walls  of  the  kiln  ;  these  materials  being  eat  on  fire, 
a  powerful  heat  will  be  produced,  quite  capable  of  burn- 
ing clay,  without  previously  drying  it ;  care,  however, 
will  be  necessary,  to  avoid  throwing  it  on  in  too  great  a 
quantity  at  once,  until  the  fire  is  well  up,  when  a  large 
quantity  may  be  thrown  on.  The  sod  walls  are  to  be 
raised  as  the  heap  rises,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  by 
the  strength  of  the  smoke  and  the  glow  of  heat  that  the 
mass  is  ignited  in  all  its  parts,  the  apertures  may  be 
closed  up,  and  the  kiln  left  to  become  charred  ;  should 
appearances  indicate  a  likelihood  of  being  smothered,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  open  one  or  more  of  the  fun- 
nels to  secure  its  acting.  If  the  Innd  on  which  the 
burned  or  charred  clay  is  to  be  applied  be  deficient  in 
calcareous  matter,  earth  containing  it,  if  burned,  would 
improve  it  much.  Excellent  crops  of  Turnips  are 
produced  on  indifferent  land  by  the  use  of  the 
clay  ashes  ;  and  there  can  be  scarcely  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  Rape.  There  is  no  process  in  agriculture  that 
demands  the  farmer's  closer  attention  and  personal 
superintendence,  than  burning  clay  ;  tor  if  well  done, 
there  is  no  improvement  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  valuable  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  burning  is  hurried, 
or  the  fires  neglected,  the  consequence  will  be,  either 
the  clay  will  be  burned  into  lumps  like  brick  ends,  that 
will  not  fall  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  the 
clay  will  not  be  charred,  or  burned  at  all ;  therefore  the 
heat  should  always  be  slow  and  steady,  never,  if  possible, 
burning  the  clay  red,  but  black — although  this  is  difficult 
to  manage,  depending  much  upon  the  wind,  stopping  up 
the  apertures  on  the  windward  side,  when  the  wind  blows 
fresh,  and  opening  the  opposite  aperture,  and  particularly 
attending  to  this*  The  whole  time  the  heaps  are  burning 
will  take  from  two  to  three  months,  the  time  depending 
much  on  the  weather;  from  60  to  100  yards  may  be 
burned  in  a  heap  ;  and  if  there  be  not  sufiicJent  sod, 
coarse  turf,  bushes,  &c.,  on  the  spot  to  keep  up  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  fire  at  the  commencement,  wood  of  any 
kind,  or  small  coal  must  be  used." — Third  Report  of 
the  Monmouth  Farmers^  Club. 

Natitralisation  of  the  Alpaca  in  Scotland. —  The 
Alpacas  arrived  the  latter  end  of  August.  When  the 
weather  became  cold,  and  the  nights  were  getting  long,  a 
wooden  shed  was  erected  for  them  in  the  park.  At  first 
they  hardly  ever  went  into  it ;  but  when  winter  com- 
menced, I  made  the  keeper  (whom  they  follow  like  a 
dog)  put  up  a  small  rack  in  their  shed,  in  which  was 
placed  some  Rye-grass  Hay.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
they  ate  very  little  of  it  ;  but  by  and  by,  as  winter  ad- 
vanced, they  relished  it  better.  I  then  ordered  them  to 
get  a  few  yellow  Turnips,  which  at  first  they  seemed  to 
like,  but,  tiring  of  them,  1  desired  a  little  corn  to  be 
given,  which  they  partook  of  pretty  freely  ;  but  one  day 
the  keeper  told  me  they  would  not  eat  their  corn,  espe- 
cially when  the  day  was  good.  Having  some  excellent 
Beans,  I  ordered  the  man  to  try  them  with  a  few.  No 
sooner  did  the  Alpacas  hear  the  Beans  rattling  in  the 
dish  than  they  showed  an  eager  desire  to  have  them,  and 
during  several  months,  preferred  them  to  every  other 
sort  of  grain  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  upon  some  Oats 
being  intermixed  with  the  Beans,  the  latter  were  picked 
out  and  the  former  neglected.  What  is  extremely  satis- 
factory is  the  hardiness  of  these  animals  compared  to  our 
sheep,  and  their  indefatigable  perseverance  in  searching 
for  food,  when  sheep  would  to  a  certainty  starve.  I  may 
state  that  this  winter,  1843-4,  has  proved  a  most  severe 
one.  The  park  in  which  the  Alpaca  and  sheep  were 
confined,  was  covered  for  nearly  three  weeks  with  snow; 
and  during  that  time  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  herbage 
to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  green  tufts 
under  the  trees.  The  sheep  required  to  be  regularly  fed 
with  Turnips  and  Hay.  Not  so  the  Alpacas;  they  were 
seen  in  the  most  stormy  days  under  the  trees  for  hours, 
constantly  eating  the  Grass,  and  never  minding  either 
the  cold  or  snow.  They  have  never  had  a  day's  illness, 
have  never  attempted  to  leap  a  fence,  and  are  far  easier 
to  keep  within  an  inclosure  than  the  common  sheep. — 
Mr.  Stirling^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Analysis  of  Onion,  &c.— J.  Joc/iSom.— Weknowof  none  Wliicli 
gives  the  mineral  component  parts,  T\-liich  is  almost  tlie  only 
useful  part  of  an  analysis  to  the  farmer  or  gardener. 

Books.— i£.  W.  L.— "The  Farmer— Knight's  Guide  to  Trade;" 
"  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Small  Farms,"  by  W.  Blake, 
Esq.;  Martin  Doyle's  "  Flower  Garden."  There  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  general  work  on  Gardening,  of  such  a  price  as  you 
mention.    Apply  to  the  booksellers  :  we  do  not  give  prices. 

Cabbages.— S«iscriiej-.— Sow  Early  York  and  Imperial  in  see'd- 
beds  now,  to  transplant  before  winter  and  to  be  ripe  in  May. 
Sow  the  Drum-head  Cabbage  in  March  for  consumption  about 
August.  The  first  are  small  early  vadeties ;  the  last  is  a  large 
Cabbage. 

Feat  in  Ploughing.— iH.  SawZ.— Thank  you  for  your  account 
received  some  weeks  ago.  It  was  not  thought  of  sufficient 
general  interest  for  insertion. 

Gas-Lime.— F.  C— You  had  better  mis  your  pond  and  ditch  mud 
with  g-RS-lime,  turning  it  frequently  before  applying  to  the 
land;  this  you  can  do  before  Wheat-sowing ;  get  old  gas-lime  if 
you  can. 

Grass.— Pee?.- Your  Grass  is  a  Lolium,  or  Rye-Grass,  the  seed 
of  which  may  be  usefuUy  saved. 

Grekn  Manure.— £.  B.— The  practice  of  ploughing  green  crops 
in  as  manure  can  rarely  be  characterised  as  economical.  If  your 
land  require  manuring  for  Wheat — if  it  be  a  stiff  soil,  you  should 
have  sown  Vetches  and  eaten  them  off  by  sheep  on  the  land. 
Sow  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  Buck  Wheat,  broadcast,  on  a  light 
soil,  in  the  middle  of  May.  Sow  Lupines  as  you  would  Peas — 
plough  them  down  when  in  flower.  Mustard  should  be  sown  in 
May,  4  or  5  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows — say  12  inches  apart— or  broad- 
cast, and  ploughed  in  just  before  flowering. 


Guano,  &:c.— Pee/.— This  manure,  especially  the  African,  is  fre- 

quentlydelivered  very  damp;  whether  naturally  or  artificially  so, 
is  another  question.  We  have  known  it  to  contain  20  per  cent, 
of  water.  The  value  of  marl  depends  altogether  upon  its  com- 
position, and  frequently  upon  some  of  its  smallest  ingredients 
(see  Sprengel  on  the  subject  in  late  Nos.  of  this  Paper).  The 
proper  way  to  apply  it  is  before  "winter,  as  fine  as  possible ;  when 
spring  comes  it  is  in  a  state  to  be  spread  evenly  and  buried.  It 
may  form  a  useful  ingredient  in  a  compost,  especially  if  ulti- 
mately used  on  a  light  soil.    Thanks  for  your  paper  on  Rooks. 

J,  C.  asks  if  any  of  our  correspondents  will  favour  him  with 

their  experience  of  African,  Peruvian,  and  Bolivian  guanos,  also 
of  rapedust  and  soaper's  ashes,  as  manures  ?  With  reference  to 
the  last,  see  Sprengel  in  this  and  next  Papers. 

Insects. — A.B.~l  am  glad  you  sent  the  insects,  for  tbey  are 
one  of  the  best  friends  you  have,  being  the  larvaB  of  the  Lady- 
birds, which  feed  entirely  upon  the  plant-Hce  that  are  infest- 
ing your  Swedes.  Fide  tlie  "  Royal  AericulturalJournal," 
Vol.  iii.  p.  56,  and  pi.  c.  f.  J3-17. J.  W.  L.— Your  Turnip- 
leaves  are  covered  with  Aphides,  and  the  larger  iosects 
accused  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  young  Turnips  are  the 
larvre  of  the  Lady-birds,  as  you  imagined,  which  live  entirely 
on  plant-lice,  and  must  not  be  destroyed.  We  will  make  this 
the  subject  of  a  paper  as  soon  as  possible.  R. A  Leicester- 
shire Far  inci\ — The  flies  you  sent  are  the  Aphis  rapaa,  whose 
history  you  will  find  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 

Vol.  iii,  p.  53. A  Subscriber,  Wuterfurd.~Y oiu  last  supply 

enables  us  to  state  that  your  Turnips  are  suffering  from  the 
Aphides,  a  vast  portion  of  which  are  punctured  by  parasitic 
flies.  You  will  be  interested  with  the  history  of  these  insects 
given  in  the  *'  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  Ji. 

Linseed  as  Food.— J.  C. — We  hadhoped  to  have  been  able,  be- 
fore this,  to  have  published  on  this  subject.  We  shall  do  so 
shortly.  Wheat  straw,  ad.  lib.,  cut  into  chaff  and  steamed  with 
2  or  3  lbs.  of  Barley-meal  a  day,  would  probably  answer  your 
purpose,  though  in  this  we  do  not  speak  from  experience. 

Lucerne.  — Subscrrber. — Sow  12  lbs.  of  seed  in  rows  about  1  foot 
apart,  on  well  and  deeply-tilled  ground,  before  the  middle  of 
April.  You  will  be  able  to  cut  it  once  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  four  or  five  times  next  year.  (See  Ulincellaneons, 
No.  32  Agricultural  Gazette. 

Manu  RE. — G. — If  the  analysis  you  give  is  correct,  lime  will  benefit 
your  soil;  you  may  safely  put  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre  on  it. 
As  to  the  probability  of  muriate  of  soda  benefiting  you,  this  will 
be  better  indicated  by  your  distance  from  the  seashore,  than  by 
your  analysis,  which  does  not  enter  sufficiently  into  detail.  If 
you  are  inland,  apply  common  salt,  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

Peas. — Subscriber. — The  Nimble  Pea  and  the  Early  Warwick,  are 
early  Peas,  much  in  favour  with  market-gardeners. 

Rearing  Calves,  &c. — W.  C. — The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
the  best  Gloucestershire  dairy-farmers  manage: — The  calf  is  re- 
moved from  the  cow  at  six  or  eight  days  old,  provided  the  dam 
be  a  cow  and  not  a  heifer;  if  a  heifer,  the  calf  is  allowed  to 
remain  about  a  fortnight,  because  a  heifer  is  more  difficult  to  be 
milked,  and  the  calf  assists  the  milker.  No  difference  is  made 
whether  the  calf  be  heifer,  steer,  or  bull ;  they  are  all  reared 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  At  about  a  week  old  calves  are  allowed 
each  two  quarts  of  best  milk  twice  per  day:  this  is  everything 
given  till  about  two  months  old,  except  Hay,  which  they  generally 
eat  well  at  a  verj'  early  age — say  three  weeks.  After  two 
months  old  they  consume  a  good  quantity  of  Hay,  and  then 
we  reduce  the  two  quarts  of  milk  to  one,  and  add  two  quarts  of 
water,  which  makes  a  mixture  of  three  quarts,  as  of  course  they 
require  Imore  to  drink,  as  they  consume  more  Hay.  At  about 
ten  weeks  old  they  are  turned  to  Grass,  and  all  the  milk  is 
discontinued  by  degrees.  The  longer  a  calf  remains  with  its 
mother  the  more  will  it  feel  the  loss  when  taken  away.  The 
age  of  sixteen  months  is  the  correct  time  to  put  the  heifer  to 
the  bull,  so  that  she  may  calve  at  two  years  old,  or  thereabouts. 
This,  undoubtedly  is  the  best  time  for  a  dairy;  but,  should 
the  chief  object  be  symmetry  and  size,  without  much  regard  as 
to  profit,  by  allowing  them  to  remain  until  three  years  old  before 
they  calve,  you  gain  your  object.  No  difference  is  made  in  se- 
lecting calves,  whether  they  are  from  heifers  or  cows  ;  a  heifer's 
first  calf  is  equally  good  with  the  second.  The  objection  to  wean- 
ing the  first  calf  generally  arises  from  the  heifer  calving  later 
in  the  season  than  cows,  which  is  generally  the  case.  It  is  not 
at  all  desirable  that  the  heifer  should  suckle  her  first  calf,  except 
for  the  limited  period  before  mentioned.  The  heifer  should  be 
made  quiet  for  milking  as  soon  as  possible,  which  object  is  de- 
feated by  allowing  the  calf  to  suck. — E.  H. 

Rearing  Young  Cattle. — A  Teiji -side  Subscriber. — Seeanswer 
to  similar  question  above.  Also  see  Paper  on  this  subject  in 
No.  1,  Agricultural  Gazette,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  extracted  from 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture." 

Skinless  Oat. — Paddy, — We  do  not  knowif  the  skinless  Oat,  in- 
troduced some  years  ago  from  China,  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  County  Galway  and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Vetches  and  Italian  Rye-Grass. — A.  Hua;table. — We  doubt 
the  propriety  of  sowing  the  two  together.  In  the  only  case  in 
which  we  have  done  so  on  a  large  scale,  the  Bye-Grass  had 
perished  before  the  Vetches  were  cut. 

Weed. — R.  T.  C.  J. — Y''our  weed  is,  apparently,  some  species  of 
Lolium  or  Rye-Grass.  The  proper  remedy  is  to  take  two  fallow 
crops  in  succession— say  Potato  and  Swedes,, and  clean  the  land 
well  in  both  cases  before  taking  a  grain  crop. 

■''•';if  *As  ueual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondaf,  Aug.  5.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  Ss  8  to 'Is  0 

Beat  Long-woola     -        -  3    6      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    2      3    6 

Lambs               -        -        -  4    0      4    8 


BestScots,  Herefords,  Sic.  3b  8  to  4s  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    6      "  " 

Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  0 
Calves  -  -  -  -  3  8 
Pigs  -        -        -        -    3    4 

Beasts,  3302;  Sheep  and  tamlis,  33,970;  Calves,  197J  Pigs,  310. 
Our  supply  of  Beef  to-day  is  very  larRe,.but  a  great  many  of  ihem  are  of 
very  inferior  quality  ;  some  of  the  best  Scots,  &e-,  are  still  making  4s,  but 
this  price  for  anything  is  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  on  last  Monday; 
and  3s  lOd  is  quite  an  extreme  price  for  the  best  Short-horns.  Second  quality 
Beasts  are  a  very  heavy  sale,  a  great  many  making  very  little  over  3s  per 
8  lbs;  several  of  this  description  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of  Mutton, 
although  considerably  shorter  than  on  last  Hlonday,  is  still  adequate  to  the 
demand,  which  rules  heavy,  and  the  advance  in  prices  which  was  obtained 
on  Friday  is  not  supported  to-day.  The  Lamb-trade  is  declining  very  fast— 
a  great  many  of  the  larger  sort  only  make  Mutton  price;  in  some  few 
instances  4s  8d  is  obtained  for  very  nice  quality,  but  this  is  a  rare  price.  Veal 
is  rather  lower  than  on  Friday— a  very  nice  Calf  is,  hoiveverj  still  worth 
43  4d.    Pork  is  about  the  same. 

Friday,  Aug.  9. 

The  supply  of  fresh -Beasts  to-day  is  not  very  Ereat,  but  with'what  were 
left  over  trom  Monday,  there  are  too  many  for  the  demand.  Trade  is  very 
heavy,  at  barely  Monday's  prices— indeed,  we  cannot  quote  the  best  Scots, 
&c.,  at  more  than  3s  lOd,  and  Short-horns  3b  8i  per  8  lbs.  Mutton-trade  is 
very  heav^y  at  hardly  so  good  price  as  on  Monday,  but  scarcely  a  quotable 
difference.  Lamb  is  going  out,  and  for  the  most  part  is  making  very  little 
more  than  Mutton ;  prices  range  from  4a  to  4a  6d.  Veal  is  a  little  lower,  it 
being  difficult  to  make  4s  4d  of  the  very  best;  many  very  good  Calves  are 
sold  at  very  little  over  4s  per  8  lbs.    Pork,  3s  4d  to  -is. 

Beasts,  782;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,340 ;  Calves,  386 ;  Figs,  S90. 

41.  WestSmithfield. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  10.— The  late  fine  weather  has 
caused  a  good  supply  of  orchard  fruit  to  be  brought  into  the 
market.  The  quantity  of  Vegetables,  generally  speaking,  is 
also  amply  suihcient  to  meet  the  demand.  Pine-apples  are 
very  plentiful ;  among  them  we  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of 
Providences  and  Queens;  they  are  not  altered  in  price  since 
our  last  report.  Large  quantities  of  the  foreign  Pines  for- 
merly alluded  to  dre  in  the  market,  and,  although  btill  much  in- 
ferior to  English-grown  varieties,  they  are  somewhat  improved 
in  quality;  they  bring  from  U.  to  5s.  each.  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Grapes,  of  go<id  quality,  are  abundant.  Foreign 
Melons  continue  to  be  pretty  well  supplied,  but  those  of  home 
growth  are  heconiing  less  numerous.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand;  a  few  from  the  open  walls  have 
been  supplied  during  the  week.  Apricots,  Green  Gages,';  and 
several  kinds  of  Plum  are  now  offered  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Cherries  are  becoming  scarce,  and  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  also  less  plentiful.  Apples  chiefly  consist  of  the 
Juneating,  Red  Astraclian,  and  Hawthorndeau.  Among  Pears 
Jargonelles  are  most  prevalent.  Filberts  have  just  made  their 
appearance.  A  few  btrawberries  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Of 
Vegetables  the  supply  of  Peas  is  becoming  somewhat  limited, 
and  they  are  considerably  advanced  in  price.  Artichokes  are 
good.  A  few  Tomatoes  have  been  offered  at  about  is.  Gd.  per 
punnet.  The  best  Mushrooms  are  selling  at  about  2s.  per 
pottle.  Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cauliflowers,  al- 
though still  sufficient  for  the  demand,  are  getting  scarcer. 
Carrots  are  good  and  plentiful;  but  Turnips  are  very  scarce. 
Salading  and  Herbs  of  every  kind  are  abundant.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Eignonia  venusta,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Al- 
strcemeria  pelegrina.  Fuchsias,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Verbenas,  Gardenias,  and  Roses. 


. e  Apple,  per  lb.,  4j  to  6s 

Hothouse  Grapes,  per  lb.,  2s  to  fis 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  do/-en,  as  to  10* 
Apples,  De^s-,  per  bush-,  Ss  6ii  to  isGd 

—  Kitchen,  2s  6d  to  is 
Pears,  Dess.,  per  half-sv.,  3s  Gd  to  5s 
Cherries,  \Va.li,  per  lb,,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 

—  Standards,  per  doz  ,  Is  to3s 

—  Morello,  per  hf.-sv.,  3*  to  5s 
Currants,  per  half-sieve,  2j  6d  to  fis 

—  White,  per  sv-,  2s  6d  to  4s  6d 

—  Black,  per  sv.,  3s  to  6s 


FRUITS. 


.  per  half-sieve, 'is  6dto  5» 
Strawberries,  per  ga)l"n.  Is  Gd  to  2s 
Gooseberries,  per  ht. -sieve,  ls6dto  it 
Walnuts,  pickl.,  perbsh.,  4sed  to  5i  6if 
Oranges,  [ler  dozen,  la  to  2s 

—  per  lOU,  6s  to  14s 

—  hitter,  pur  100,  8*  to  16» 
Lemons,  per  du/en,  la  to  2j 

—  per  100,  Ss  to  14s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2t  Sd 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  32t 

—    Cob, 14s 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  is  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2«  to7J 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 
French  Beans,  p. hf.-sv..  Is  6d  to  3s6d 
Potatoes.  New,  per  civt-,  3s  to  5s 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  Hd  to  lOd 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  6d  to  6s 
Beans,  per  bush,  sieve,  23  Gd  to  is 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2j 
Carrots,  4d  to  8d 
Basil,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Horse  Radish,  perbnndle,  2s  to 8s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  5d  to  Di 

—  Ridge,  doz.,  9d  to  2s  6d 

Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  id  to  Is 
Spinach,  per  sieve.  Is  Gd  to  2s  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


Leeks,  per  bun.,  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  2s  tn  4s 
Garlic,  per  ]b..4d  to  6d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Gd 

—        large,  per  bnshel.  Is  to  3# 
Shallots, per  lb..4d  loGd 
Tomatoes,  per  punnet,  is  to  Is  Gd 
Lettuce,  per  scure,  (id  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch.  Is  to  UM 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  Sd  to  2t 
Small  SaUds,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bua.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  buoches.  Is  to  ai 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d toSJ 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2it  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  toSd 


s. 

R. 

Red    .    42 

47 

White     — 

Grind.     25 

-SO 

Feed        18 

20 

?Ji 

Potato      19 

22 

Harrow  30 

32 

Longpod — 

Grey       21 

Z» 

IMPBKIAL  AVEEA0E3. 


Jane 

July 


28   per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

65s  9a 

Sis  Qc 

ess  9d 

S5f  Od 

38s  Od 

55     8 

34     5 

22  11 

35    0 

88    2 

36    6 

34  10 

2a   3 

34    S 

37     8 

37    3 

21     5 

36     4 

37    7 

37    3 

52    9 

34     2 

£0  10 

33     9 

37     1 

37    4 

61     0 

34     0 

£0     3 

37     6 

Sd    7 

36    6 

54    0 

34     4 

21     9 

35     4 

37    2 

3G  10 

]8    0 

4     0 

6    0 

7    6 

5    6 

,6    6 

Canary       -        -       per  qr  608  to 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  44        u- 

Clover,  Red,  English        -  —       — 

—  —     Foreign        -  —        — 

—  White,  English     -  —       — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  ..  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  36  40 
Linseed        -        -      per  qr  —       — 

_    Baltic       -       .       -  —       — 

_    Cakes.Eng.  per  1000  101  lonos 


SEEDS,  Aug.  5. 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Sjiithfield,  Aug.  8. 

PrimeUplandHay  953  to  105s  I  Clover    -    lOOs  to  115b  I  Straw     -    25s  to  233 

Inferior        „  —  —  »      New    —  —    ( 

New  Hay  ^  „  80  90   '  John  Cooprb,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Aug.  8. 

Superior  Old  Hay     100s  to  110s  1  Superior  Clover  114s  to  I2O3  1 

Interior  -  90         9C      Interior        „     100        110      StrawSBs  to  33» 

New  Hay  .  90       100   i  New  Clover        95        108    | 

Joshua.  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 

"Whitechapel,  Aug.  g. 
Fine  Old  Hay   -       90a  to    983|  Old  Clover      1263      130b  I  Straw      24s  to  30 
New  Hay  ^       -       75        88  |  New  Clover      96       110  | 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 


Alum        .  .      pertoB  lU.OsOd 

Ammonia,  Carbonate  cwt.    66  0 

—  Sulphate  cwt.  1 6s  to  17  0 

—  Muriate     .        cwt,    22  0 
Sal  Ammoniac  cwt.    43  0 

—  Phosphate  lb.     1  0 
ton  47  to  47  5  0 


Bones 
Bonedust 
Guano,  Peruvian 

—  Ichaboe 

—  African 

—  Potter's 
Gypsum 
Muriate  of  Lime 


qr.  . 


s  to 


ton  107  0  0 
ton  6/0  0 
ton  Bt  10  0 
ton  127  0  0 
ton  30s  to  40  0 
ton    66  0 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Aug.  g. 

There  has  been  no  alteration  in  our  English  Wool  Market  since  onr    last. 
The  prospect  of  trade  continues  good. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers      Is  Odto  la  Id     Southdown  Hoggitts        Is  Id  tola  3d. 
Do.  Hoggitta     11        1     3i      Kent  Fleeces  11         1    24 

Southdown  Fleeces  10        1     1     I  Jambs  Pbhrin.  Wool  Broker* 


HOPS,  Feidav,  Aug.  g. 
The   acconnta  from  the  plantations  have  continued  to   come  worse  daily 
during  the  week  ;  the  duty  has  fallen  to  130,000/.,  and  prices  have  advanced 
8s  to  10a  per  cwt. 

Pattrndkn  &  Smith,  Hop-Faotors; 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  5. 
With  a  short  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
the  market  was  rather  better  tlian  on  Monday  last,  and  fully 
equal  to  Friday;  but  there  is  no  inclination  to  pay  any  advance. 
In  Foreign  there  was  a  fair  retail  sale  for  consuinptioD,  and  its 
value  may  be  considered  the  same  as  last  week.— Flour  has 
declined  3s.  per  sack. — Barley,  both  English  and  Foreign,  is  is. 
lower,  and  Peas  have  receded  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.— In  Beans  there 
is  no  alteration. — Oats  are  a  very  slow  sale  at  late  rates. 

BRITISH,  PER  imperial  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .  _  White  40  48 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  andYorkshire          .  —  — 

Barley,  Makine  and  distilling  27s  to  30s  Chevalier  31  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  19  21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  19  21 

Irish      ...       .                          .        Feed  17  20 

ivlalt,  pale,  ship           ' 60  5S 

Hertford  and  Essex 54  60 

Rye 29  32 

Beans,  RIazagan,  old  and  new     S7  to  29        Tick  29  31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    33  to  35     Winds.  —   — 

Peas,  White          .        .        .        .    33  to  36       Maple  23  .  33 

Friday,  Aug.  9. 
The  weather  has  continued  unsettled  from  Monday  last,  but 
we  have  had  scarcely  any  rain  sicce  Wednesday  :  on  that  day 
there  was  a  fair  demand  for  Foreign  Wheat,  which  in  some 
instances  brought  an  advance  of  fuUy  is.  per  qr.,  but  to-day 
there  is  less  doing;  Factors,  nevertheless,  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  rates  of  our  last  quotations.  We  have  had  but  little 
English  fresh  up  during  the  week,  and  observe  no  alteration  in 
its  value.— Barley  remains  as  last  quoted,  but  grinding  qualities 
are  rather  more  inquired  after.— Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered. 
Oats  are  more  in  demand,  at  6d.  advance. 


LinseedCake8,Foieign,p.ton  67to  7110s 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     —      — 

—  Superfine    „        --—£,— 

—  Brown  „  -  —  _ 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  207  237 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  — 
Sainfoin  -  -  .  .  __  ^ 
Tares,  JEng.  winter  p.  bush.    5         7 

—  Foreign  -  -  .  ^  _ 
Trefoil  -  -  per  civt  —  ^ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KjNOSKOBD  AND  LAT> 


Nitrate  of  Soda  cwt. —a  to    15s0 

—  Pcta5h(Saltpet)cwt.26sto  27  0 
Phosph.ofLiinetCalc.Bones)cwt.  7  0 
Rape  Cake       .  ton  — s  to  67  16  0  ; 

Salt  (Common)  ton35«to    40  0 

Soda  (Dry  Carbonate)  cwt.    26  0  | 

—    {Crystallised)  cwt.      7  0 

Sulph.  of  I\Iag.  (p.)  cwt.  9sGd  to  10  0  ; 

—  Potash  .        cwt.    16  0 
Soda             •        cwt.      6  0 

Sulphuric  Acid  (sp.g.  1841    lb.      0  li 

—  —    (sp.g.  170)    lb.     0  1 
Superph.of  Lime        .        cwt.     7  0 
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TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BRAIN'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO, 
for  the  Garden,  Slirubbery,  Hothouse,  and  Conservatory. 
This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flowers,  furnishing  them  with  the  materials  (in  a  soluble  form) 
out  of  which  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  their 
beauteous  colouring.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Drawing- 
room.— Price  Is.  Od.  per  quart  Settle,  and  may  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Druggists  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions  for  use 
inclosed. — Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-road. 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will   be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 
Price-current,  London,  Aug.  8, 1844: 


Bones . 


p.  ton  ^4  lOs.Od 
"00 


crushed, 5i.i 
„  calcined  .  .70 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia .  .  p.  cwt.  2  16 
Guano,Peruvian,p.tn.io  0 
,t  Ichaboe  „  6  0 
Gypsum  .  .  „  2  0 
Nitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14 

Wm.  Northcott,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


Nit.  of  Potash  p.  cwt.£l    4s.  6d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid        .         .     p.lb.O     0     1 

Rape  Cakes      .  p. ton  4  15    0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,900 

„     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  l6s.  to  0  17    0 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF   THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advantagenus  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLBR,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset- street,  Fleet-street,  London 


GYPSUM,  &c.— -Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Uiine  Tanks,  Stables,  &c.;  also  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Guano  (foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cake  and  Rape 
Dost,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application. 

Mark  FoTffERoiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


TURNIPS,  &c. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTILISERS 
are  composed  of  all  the  useful  ingredients  of  the  best  Foreign 
Guano,  which  manure  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  two 
parcels  of  which  were  ever  alike.  They  contain  also  other  ingre- 
dients equally  useful,  and  are  always  to  be  produced  of  uniform 
strength;  they  are  improvers  of  all  soils,  but  most  so  of  poor  ones, 
and  cannot  possibly  prove  injurious  to  soil  or  crop,  as  they  contain 
no  heating  or  caustic  materials,  being  simply  and  purely  Fertil- 
isers. Five  cwt.  of  either  of  them  is  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of 
horse-manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  They  are  used,  the  one  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Com,  Peas,  Beans,  Chicory,  S;c.,  and  the  other  for 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses,  and  all 
Gardening  purposes.  This  is  the  best  protector  yet  discovered 
against  the  Fly  in  Turnips,  for  it  gives  a  first  growth  three  weeks 
"beyond  that  of  any  other  known  Manure.  Price  of  each  Fertiliser, 
10/.  per  ton,  or  12^.  per  cwt. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Fotbeegill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  and  Mr. 
G.  Hallett,  at  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  London.  The 
Fertilisers  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  J. 
J.  Hallett,  M.D.,  &;c. 

Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Winstanley,  Chemists,  7,  Poultry ; 
Suffolk,  Mr.  W.  Revans,  Yosford;  Norfolk,  Messrs.  Bullard 
and  Watts,  Norwich;  Jersey,  ilr.  C.  Kruger.  Respectable 
country  agents  wanted. 

TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS 
WEDLAKE,  at  118,  Fencdurch  Steeet,  Citf,  informs 
Emigrants  and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those 
Agricultural  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. : — 


Patent  Hay- making  Machines 

Dreasing  Machines 

Patent  Cliaff-cutiing  Machines 

Oil-Cake  CruBhera 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Beau-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines  for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Plca.se  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Maiiv  Weulake, 
118,  Pcnchurch  Street,  London, 


DRAINING  OF  LAND. 

THE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Workmen, 
in  preserving  a  uniform  fall  tn  Drains  and  Water-courses. 
Id  consequence  of  the  approval  expressed  and  the  demand 
ID  ad  c  for  these  Levels  at  the  recent  Southampton  Show,  Mr. 
liAii.y.Y  Dknto.v  has  arranged  with  an  eminent  London  Mathe- 
matical Instrument  Maker  to  make  them  In  any  number  re- 
quired.   Price  30jr. 

ThiH  Level  is  an  accurate  an  a  Bplrit-lcvel,  and  no  fiimplc,  that 
the  workman  unable  to  read  caa  uhc  It  with  facility.  When 
cloned  it  formH  a  r,  feet  ntafT. 

OrdCTFi  addreased  to  Mr.  Dknto.v,  Land  Agent,  9,Gray*8  Inn- 
Sfioare,  will  insure  a  perfect  InKtrumeot. 


70.  STRAND,  LONDON. 

KAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
HOUR,    where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BAfllNS  IN  IRON,  «£c. 

F.  HOE  havlnt;  purchased  all 
the  Pattcrnn  of  Haninfi,  Jctw, 
JVc.  formerly  btloncinjc  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountfiln  Maker  to  the 
Rtiyhl  Family,  In  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  Iron,  which 

Will  titarid  tiic  Kffjfit  and  in»t  for    ^^^^ 

ajfe^.      A   Ram    and    Fountain    BCr*^      WATBR  oaM. 
JctA  flxed  on  the  premlitCH  for 
in«(>cctton.    Every  kind  of  (iardco   and  other   PumpH,   Well 
eoglaes,  Bath«,  &c.    iioiucs^  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


ASPHALTE.— BROWN  OIL  VARNISH,  BLACK 
VARNISH  PAINT.— Asphalte  in  a  pure  state,  without 
grit,  5j.  per  cwt.,  in  casks  2  cwt.  each,  for  forming  or  improving 
garden  walks,  terraces,  court  yards,  stables,  ground-floors,  roofs, 

or  for  applying  to  damp  walls.  Brown  Oil  Varnish  for  varnishing 
gates,  outhouses,  fences,  Src,  Srf.  per  gallon— it  dries  very  quick. 
Black  Varnish  Paint  for  outhouses,  fences,  S;c.,  &d.  per  gallon.— 
R.  RiCHAKDSON,  Net  and  Tentmaker,  2],  Tonbridge-placc,  corner 
of  Judd-strect,  New  Road,  Loudon.— Pitch  5s.  per  cwt.  Stock- 
holm Tar,  &c. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings;  its  advan- 
tases  are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  noo- 
conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  nnw  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  lengtii, 
32  inches  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Croggon,  8,  Ingram-court,  Fenehurch-st„  London. 


'X'ANNER'S    VITREOUS    FLUID    and    CLOTH, 

-n-  a  Substitute  for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. — The 
Vitreous  Cloth  proves  its  superiority  over  Glass,  by  producing 
the  light  most  suitable  to  vegetation,  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  any  shading,  preserving  a  healthy  moisture  on  the 
plant,  retaining  its  bloom  to  a  more  lengthened  period,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  not  requiring  so  much  attention.  The  above  (re- 
taining heat)  is  preferable  to  Glass  for  Hothouses,  &c.,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  maintained  with  less  fuel.  It  is 
equally  applicable  as  a  covering  for  Fruit-trees,  preserving 
them  from  frost,  blight,  and  excessive , heat.  The  Vitreous 
Cloth,  made  by  machinery,  is  much  superior  to  any  prepared  in 
a  different  manner.  By  the  use  of  the  Vitreous  fluid,  the  Cloth 
(after  lengthened  service)  may  be  renewed. 

The  Fluid  sold  in  bottles  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  The  Cloth  2s.  Gd. 
and  3s.  per  yard.  Manufactured  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist, 
Exeter.  Agents  for  Exeter  and  vicinity,  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
PiNCE,  &  Co.,  Exeter  Nursery.  Liverpool :  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Nurseryman,  Paradise-street. 

N.B.  The  Vitreous  Cloth  (if  fixed  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Proprietor)  will  stand  a  much  greater  pressure  of  air  than 
glass. 

To  Mr.  N.  W.  Tanner— Sir,  we  have  used  your  prepared 
Cloth,  and  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  whilst  the  light 
admitted  through  it  is  very  suitable  to  vegetation,  there  has 
been  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any  extrashading  during 
the  very  clear,  bright  weather  which  we  have  so  long  expe- 
rienced; this  we  consider  an  important  point.  Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)  Lucosibe,  Pinch,  &  Co.,  Exeter  Nursery. 

June  21,  1S44.  *:(.*  Respectable  Agents  required. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  aud  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge,  Onlyat  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment,  130b, Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 


EXTRACT    FROM  OLD  MOORE'S  ALMANAC 
for    1844.—"  AUGUST.-CARE    OF  HEALTH.— This   is 

generally  the  hottest  month  in  the  year;  languor  and  inability 
for  active  mental  and  bodily  exertion  is  experienced  by  all,  but 
more  especially  by  ladies  and  those  of  delicate  constitution, 
Recourse  should  be  had  to  that  excellent  medicine,  Parr's  Life 
Pills,  which  will  quite  re-invigorate  the  ■whole  system,  and  render 
the  heat  of  this  month,  which  is  otherwise  so  oppressive,  as  de- 
lightful as  any  month  in  the  year." 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  are  sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Venders. 

See  the  words  "  Fare's  Life  Pills,*' in  "VVliite  Letters  on  a 
Red  Ground  on  the  Government  Stamp. 


EXTIRPATION  of  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
6g,  King  William-street,  city,  London.  —  Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windnor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frcgmorc  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley  Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  maybe  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  arc  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
be  had  aa  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  fts..  10,*.,  vo.s.,  COs.,  and 
100«.  each,  with  lull  directions,  which  must  be  used  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  Huccesafully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  andwhich  can  be  applied  without  injury  to  property. 
Dwelling-houses  cleansed  from  1/.  to  6/.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  cMtatCb  from  10^  and  up.wards  ;  Hhipa,  doekH,  warchouHCB, 
granaries,  brewcrica,  (armH,  wharfH,  &c,,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  arc  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"  Joflcph  Anton  Meyer," 

G<  ARDEN~NETS,  FISHING  NETS,  RABBIT 
r  NETS,  SHEEP  NETS,  &c.— New  Garden  Not,  i  inch 
mcHh,  lid.  per  yard  ;  4  Inch  mesh,  '2^d.  per  yard.  Old  Fishing 
NetH,  mended  up,  ■((/•  per  yard.  Fine-mesh  Net,  to  eflcctuiilly 
exclude  watipH  and  flicM,  ami  allow  Hullleienl  hum  and  iiir  to  the 
Fruit,  7^d.  per  yard.  Much-npprovcd  Flnhing  Nets,  viz— Flue 
NctM.ofKilk  and  thread;  DragNttt*;  Cawting  Nets;  Hoop  NetH; 
and  all  klndn  of  NetH  for  Sea,  River,  and  Pool  Flwhing,  Rabbit 
NetH,  on  cordhfromSOto  100  yards  long  each.  Net  (or  fencing 
out  Rabbltfi,  2f/.  per  yard.  Net  to  incloKc  FowIh  und  PlieasantH, 
^^d.  per  yard.  Hbeop  Nets,  made  of  MronK  cord,  iftd.  per  yard; 
nearly  4  feet  high.  Nets  of  all  kliuh  made  to  order.— RoiiiiaT 
UicuMittHotJ,  Net  and  Tent  Maker,  No.  Ul,  ToDbrldgc  Place, 
New  Road,  comer  of  Judd-»trcct,  Loudon. 


nPARPAULIN  CAPES,  COATS,  and  WAGGON- 
-*-  COVERS. — Above  2000  London  Policemen's  Caiiea,  for 
Gardeners,  Labourers,  and  Farm-servants,  lined,  2i.  and  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  large  Tarpaulin  Capes,  for  Gamekeepers  ajid  Watchers, 
7s.  each;  Do.,  rather  smaller,  Os. ;  Tarpaulin  Coata,  8y.  6d. 
euch  :  Waggon  and  Cart-covers  of  Tarpaulin,  2i-.  3rf.  per  square 
yard;  Hay  Cart-covers  J  Patent  India-rubber  Tarpaulin  Wag- 
gon and  Cart-eovcrs,  3s.  per  square  yard  ;  several  hundred  Tar- 
paulin Frame. covers,  second-hand,  but  perfect,  quite  the  size 
of  the  largest  mats,  3s.  6d.  each,  will  last  several  years,  and 
keep  m  twice  the  heat  of  mats;  new  Tarpaulin  do,,  58.  each; 
Tarpaulin  Pit  and  Frame- covers,  Coach  and  Dog-cart  Aprons, 
Horses'  Loin  Cloths;  Woollen  Horsy  Clothing  and  Blankets, 
largest  and  heaviest  made,  l2.s. ;  Do.,  same  size,  lighter,  10s., 
made  to  order  any  pattern.— Robkrt  Richaruson,  Net  and 
Tent  Maker.  21,  Tonbridge-place,  corner  of  Jurld  street,  New 
Road,  London.  Tents,  Marquees,  and  Tarpaulins  on  hire. 
Roofiog  Canvas,  l-^d.  per  foot. 


•yERRA     COTTA    FIGURES,    VASES,     FOUN- 

-L  TAINS,  &c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTS, 
LAniBETH   Pottery,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  and  W.,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  have  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  manufacture  ol  Terra  Cotta,  the 
superiority  of  which  over  Artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well 
known.  It  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
it  imperishable,  and  gives  it  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
changes  of  temperature  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  Drawings  and  Designs  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application.- Architectural  work  executed 


r  EA     AND      PERRINS'S     WORCESTERSHIRE 

J-J  SA.UCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lka  &  Pee- 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  irom  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      Jamks  Hoskem." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  tins  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
tn  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup :  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  aad  of  less  cost." 
— Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8, 1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farringdon-streetj 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  Londonj 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


FIDDLE  and  PRINCE  ALBERT'S  PATTERN 
PLATE.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufacturing  Sil- 
versmiths, No.  14,  Cornhii;,  oppositetheEank  of  England.— The 
best  wrought  SILVER  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  fiddle-pattern, 
"s.  2d.  per  ounce  ;  the  Prince  Albert's  pattern,  /s,  &d.  per  ounce. 
The  articles  may  be  had,  lighter  or  heavier,  at  the  same  price 
per  ounce  :^ 


The  Fiddle    oz.  s.d. 
Tbl.  Spoons  30at  7  2. 


£  s.d. 
.  10  15  0 
.734 
. 10  15  0 
.734 


12  Dessert  do.  20     7  2 

12  Table  Forks  30     7  2. 

12  Dessert  do.  20  7  2, 
2  GravySpns.  10  7  2..  3  111 
1  Soup-ladle  10  7  2..  3  U  8 
4  Sauce  do.  10  7  8..  3  16  8 
4  Salt  Sons,  (gilt  strong)  1  0  0 
1  Fish-slice  .         .         .     2  10  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  10     7  8. .    3  16  8 
1  pair  Sugar-tongs  .     .  0  15  0 


PrinceAlbert's  oz.  s.  d. 
12  Tbl.Spoons40at7  6.. 


Dessert  do.  ii6  7  6. 
12  TableForks40  7  6. 
12  Dessert  do.  26    7  Q., 

2  GravySpns.  12     7  6., 

1  Soup-ladle   12    76. 

4  Sauce  do.      12     8  0.. 

4  Salt  Spns.  (strong  gilt)  2    2  0 

1  Fish-slice    .         .         .  3  10  0 
12  Tea  Spoons  14     8  0..    5  12  0 

1  pair  Sugar-tongs  ....    15  0 


£  s.d. 

15  0  0 
9  15  0 

15  0  0 
g  15  0 
4  10  0 
4  10  0 
4  16  0 


Messrs.  Savory  and  Sons  recommend  the  Prince  Albert's 
Pattern^  it  is  very  novel,  and  of  unexampled  beauty. 


B  RIGHT'S  CUSTARD  COMPOUND.  —  The 
ORIGINAL  VEGETABLE  PREPARATION,  for  making 
custards  without  eggs.  Patronised  by  the  Royal  family. 
Nobility,  and  Gentry,  with  the  approval  and  testimony, 
amongst  many  others,  of  the  COOKS  to  SIX  CROWNED 
HEADS.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  and  4s.  each.  Manufactory, 
5,  Holland-street,  North  Brixton,  Surrey.  Wholesale  of  all 
respectable  houses,  and  retail  by  upwards  of  1000  chemists, 
confectioners,  grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  &c.,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Caution— Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  on  all  sent  out  the  signature  of  the  Inventor, 
John  Bright. 


CPINAL  DEFORMITIES  CURED.  —  Patients  ac- 

^  commodated  with  Lodging  at  One  Guinea  per  week,  or  at- 
tended upon  at  their  own  homes,  by  J.D.PARKs,Dartford,  Kent. 
Charges : 

For  an  Opinion 2s  6d 

'At  a  distance,  per  hour,  till  arriving  at  home    1    0 

With  Travelling  Expenses. 

A  Pamphlet  on  the  Spine,  price  One  Shilling. 


TNTERESTING  TO  LADIES.  —  To  MESSRS. 
-L  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London.— 
"  Percy  Place,  Landport,  Portsmouth,  April 4, 1844.  Gkntle- 
sii:n,— 1  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  inform  you  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  admirable  Macassar 
Oil.  About  six  months  ago  I  found  my  hair  getting  daily  more 
weak  and  thin,  and  much  discoloured  from  a  practice  I  had 
adopted  of  wetting  it  continually;  fearing  that  I  should 
lose  it  entirely,  and  hearing  of  the  efficacy  of  jour  Macassar 
Oil,  I  have  for  some  time  past  constantly  used  it,  and  the 
result  is,  that  my  hair  Is  now  perfectly  restored  and  much 
improved  in  appearance  and  colour,  having  become  thick, 
dark  and  glossy;  it  also  curls  freely  without  the  use  of 
paper,  which  it  never  did, before.  To  all  my  friends. I  have 
warmly  rccommendrd  your  Macassar  Oil  as  an  excellent  resto- 
rative and  preservative  for  the  Hair.  As  I  have  an  objection  to 
see  my  name  in  print,  I  beg  yon  will  not  publish  it ;  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter,  or  make  any  other  use  you 
please  of  it,  and  refer  applicants  to  mc  if  necesHsry,  in  proof  of 
the  cfticacy  of  your  Macassar  Oil.      Your  Obt.  Servant        *" 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  preserves  and  reproduces  the 
Hair;  prevents  it  from  falling  off  or  turnnig  Gray  ;  changes 
Gray  Hair  to  its  original  colour;  frees  it  from  Scurf  and  Dan- 
driff,  and  makes  it  beautifully  soft  and  curly. 

*,*  Ask  for  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL."  All  others 
arc  Fraudulent  Counterfeits. 

REALLY  WATERPROOF. 

BERDOE'S  SUPERIOR  W.\TERPROOF 
FROCKS,  SHOOTING.JACKETS,  GARMENTS  for  tho 
SEA-SIOE,  &e.— An  cxtenHlve  variety  of  llic  above,  iuNicwand 
greatly  improved  materials  nl  ways  ready,  guaranteed  to  exclude 
any  rain  whatever,  and  confldcntlyrccommendedto  those  who 
regard  a  reHi)eetftl)lc  a|.pcurance,  or  wlah  to  avoid  the  disap- 
imintmcnt  and  vexation  coiiKCfiueiit  upon  purchasing  articles 
made  by  HlopHclkrH.  mid  Hold  by  parllcH  not  Tailors. 

FUtST-RATE  CLOTHING  of  every  dcHcriptlon,  upon  tho 
lowcKt  termn  poHslble,  coriHiHlcnt  with  tuuk  economy,  and 
ultimate  HatlHfuction.-W.  Jiuauou,  Tailor,  Watcrproofor,  &c., 
fly,  CornhiU  (north  HidoJ. 
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MR.  HOARD'S  NEW  WORK:  ON  THE  ViNB. 
Tiiis  Day  is  published,    12mo.  5s.  cloth, 

A     DESCRIPTIVE     ACCOUNT     OF     A    NEW 
METHOD  of  PLANTING  aoil  MANAGING  the  ROOTS 
of    GRAPE    VINES.     By    CtE.MKN'T    Hoabe,    Author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls." 
London :  Longman,  Eeown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  published  by  Jamks 
RiDGWAV,  Piccadilly:   and  to  be  had  of  all  Country  Book- 
sellers in  every  Market  Town.        i. 
PERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO,     with 
Practical  Instructions  for  its  use,  and  testimonials  of  its 
results,  price  is. 

2.  A  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  of  MORTON  on  SOILS  and 
the  RENT  and  PROFITS  of  AGRICULTURE.     Price  10s. 

3.  On  MANURES,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; 
a  New  Edition  greatly  eularged.    Price  i6s.,  bouod  in  cloth. 

4.  SINCLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  WEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  coloured  Plates. 
39b.  cloth. 

6.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  for  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 
Price  is.  each: — 

THE  COTTAGE-FARMER'S  ASSISTANT-CALENDAR  for 
YOUNG  FARMERS— ami  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
for  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

In  the  Press,  VON  THAER'S  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Transiatedby  W.  SHAw,Esq.,  inSvols.  Price  25s.  cloth. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
AUGUST  3,    OF 

THE    ATHES^>EUIV1, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpencb, 

Or  stamped,  to  f;o  free  by  pott,  5d. 

Saeviews  ov,  with  Extracts  from — 

Historic  Faocies,  by  the  Hon. 

G.  Sydney  Smythe,  M.P. 
The  Antigone,  as  acted 


Richard  the  Third  as  Duke  of 

Glb'steraiid  Kinpof England, 

by  Caroline  A.  Halsted 
One-and-twcDty    Sheets    from 

Swi'zerlaDcl,  edited  by  George 

Herwegh  (Einundzwanzig) 

^ViTH  Shorter  Notices  op  the  following  :  — 


Poems,  by  Mrs.  Butler 
What  does  Hamlet  mean  ? 
T.  Wade 


By 


Evenings  of  a  Working  Mai 
by  John  Overs,  wiili  a  Pre- 
face by  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

Art  of  Land  Surveying,  by  Mr. 
Quosted 

The  Seven  Penitential  Psilms 
in  Verse,  by  Mr.  Montague 


KiHtnrical  Essay,  on  the  Early 
Progress  of  Life  Contingen- 
cies, by  Mr.  Farren 

A  Course  of  English  Reading, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Disci- 
pline 


Our  "Weekly  «5oBSip.— Conclusion  of  the  Stoddart  and 
ConoUy  expedition— New  Exeter  'Change— Committee  on 
Decoration  Art— Xanthian  Marbles— Southey's  Monument 
at  Bristol— Mr.  Landor's  Letter— Mr.  Bailey's  Statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex— Westminster  Bridge— College  of  Chemistry 
— Mr.  Vs'ebster  and  the  Haymarket  Theatre — Austrian  Ii\to- 
lerance- French  Itliiminations. 

Societies.— Asiatic  :  Professor  Royle  on  the  Hyssop  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Fine  ArtSa — Mr.  Galley  Knight's  Mediseval  Architecture  of 
,  Italy— Mrs- Jameson's  Companion  to  the  Private  Picture 
Galleries  of  Art. 

SiSusic  sina  tUs  Brama—i:  .^  M&jssty's  Theatre  —  Sad- 
ler's  Wells. 

SSiscelXaEiiea--Mi-.  George  Step!. .^n^ie-.— Civil  List  Pe..,  ions 
—Market  Weston  Church. 

OrGer  "S-Hs  iltSienseum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturdat  last,  August  3,  contains 

PAST,  PRESENT,  and  FUTURE— SIXTH  REPORT  of  the 
SELECT  COMMITTEE-VALUE  of  NEW  and  OLD  MID- 
LAND STOCK— A  RAILWAY  SECRETARY  and  a  CON- 
TRACTOR DIRECTOR. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Grand  Junction,  with  Report  of 
the  Directors — Chester  and  Birkenhead,  with  Report  of  the 
Directors— Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury,  with  Report  of  the 
Directors— Midland  Railway,  Accounts  of  the  Amalgamated 
Lines- London  and  York  Railway — Eastern  Union,  with 
Report  of  Directors— Portsmouth  and  Chichester— Churnet 
Vaitey—North  British— Hereford  and  Gloucester— Preston 
and  Wyre  Branch  to  Blackpool — Whitehaven,  Workington, 
and  Cockerrnouth — Dublin  and  Cashel. 

FRENCH  CHAMBERS,  Proceedings  in. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpopl,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS— London  and  South 
Western, 

RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE— Accommodation  Bridge 
(with  an  Engraving.) 

CORRESPONDENCE-Wooden  Railways,,  by  Mr.  Bridges  — 
Holden's  Cairiage  Lamp  {with  Engruving) —  Comparative 
Cost  of  Passenger  Conveyance — Terms  of  Croydon  and 
Greenwich  Arrangement. 

MISCELLANEA— RailwaySteara-bQats-CheapFares--Expense 
of  Working  Inclined  Planes— Gompertz's  Mode  of  Varying 
Power  of  Locomotives. 
CONTRACTS,    CALLS,     DIVIDENDS,     TRAFFIC     TABLES, 
&c.,  &c. 

Order  Tlie  laailway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,   price  25.  td. ;  free  by 

post,  35.  Gd., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS.  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row;  Noble.  lOQ.  Chancery. lane ;  Crocker,  1,  Mil- 
ford-lane.  Strand;  Ward,  103,  Strand  Conposite  Exeter  Hall)- 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st.;  Parkiss,Compton-st.,Soho  ;  Wil- 
son, 338,  Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Argyll-st.),  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacam  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  \\s.  and  33s.  Perrv's 
Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description.  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  ia  boxes,  at  2s.  Qd.,  is.  6d.,  and  Us.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perrt  and  Co,  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  from  U  till  2,  and 
from  6  till  &.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 

Booksellers  and  Puqi.isuers  to  UNiVERSixr    Colleob. 
UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


SCIE 


DARLEY'S 
ST8FIC    LIBRARY. 


FOR  THE  USE   OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  J  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
Studies ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  arc  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  {being  the  fifth)  is  note  ready, 

A   SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  As.  Qd.,  cloth. 


Nkw  Edition  (jast  published), 

COMPANION 

-,    THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  arc  famUiarisHl, 
Olastratcd,  and  rendered  practically  useful  m  t'.eTa,loiLi  \.il- 
poses  of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  is.  U.,  cloth. 


III. 

THian  EniTioN, 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
This  da;/, 

fpALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE.  By  Charles 
A  Lamb  and  Miss  Lame.  To  which  are  now  adoed,  Scenes 
illustrating  each  Tale.     Vol.  H. 

London:  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  22,  Lud gate- street. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  COL.  HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING. 
Published  this  d:iy,  Svo.,  21s.,  cloth,  the  Ninth  Edition  of 

TNSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  all 

J-  that  relates  to  GUNS  and  SHOOTING.  By  Lieut. -Col.  P. 
Hawker.  Corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty- 
five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branstoti .  from  Draw- 
ings by  C.  Varley,Dickes,  &c. 

"  The  very  best  book  we  have  on  the  subject."— B/acAu'oorf. 

"  Colonel  Hawker  expounds  the  whole  raiionu/e  of  shooting 
with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity."— £di7zi.  liev. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

with 
il  Section  on    PBOPORT^OIiTS   and 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d. 

"  lor  blndents  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  GgMietry  and  Algebra," 

—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics.** 


Published  the  30th  July,  Second  Edition,  Demy  Svo,  Price  2s. » 
if  sent  by  Post,  2s.  6d. 

I:j^VIL!— Remarks  thereon  by  Luke  James  Han- 
--^  SARD  ;— being  an  Adoress  to  MAN  for  the  Best  Protec- 
tion OK  THE  YouNO,— seeking  the  Diminution  and  Cessation  of 
Seduction  and  Prostitution,  and  having  reference  to  The  Bill, 
"  Brothels  Suppression,"  withdrawn  (on  the  9th  July  instant)  on 
its  being  proposed  for  Third  Beading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Printed  and    PuDlished  by  James  and  Luke   James  Hansard, 
G,  Great  Turnstile,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  London. 


J  Hamilton  begs  to  inform  all  past  and  future 
•  Purchasers  of  his  "  TREATISE  on  the  PINE-APPLE,  &c." 
that  on  receiving  a  note,  with  address,  and  a  stamp  inclosed, 
he  will  answer  any  inquiries,  also  return  a  written  document, 
purporting  some  improvement  respecting  turning  out,  &c. 
Price  6s. 

Published  Ly  J. Masters,  33,  Aldersgate-strcet,  London;  and 
may  be  had  of  T.  Wild,  3,  Tavern-street,  Ipswich;  or  of  the 
Author,  Thornfield;  and  all  other  Booksellers. 


IV. 

Second  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botti  Plane  an£  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  35.  6d.f  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Engp.avinos. — 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  ia 

a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 

volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  it3  plan  than  tho 

extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  tast«  asA 

,  talcQts  of  it!  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Deu-ley."— 5««,      ,  - 


Just  published,  price  Is.  6d., 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  CULTIVATION  of 
ROSES  in  POTS,  including  Forcing,  Propagation,  &c., 
with  a  List  of  Varieties  best  suited  for  Pot  Culture.  By 
W.  Paul,  of  the  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

SuEawooD,  GiiBKRT,  and  Piptia,  Paternoster.row ;  or  post 
free  Irom  the  Autl'.or,  Chcshunt,  Herts,  on  the  receipt  of  22 
postage  stamps. 


In  Svo,  boards,  with  verv  numerous  woodcuts,  price  )0s.  Gd., 

LiNDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY: 

SXRUCTUnAL,    PeYSlOF.OGlCAL,    SrSTEIUATlCAL,    AND 

Medical. 

Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles 

of  Botany.*' 

Contents  of  the  Work — I.  Structural  and  Physiological 

Botany: — 1,  Elementary  Oreansj   2,  Compound  Organs;    3, 

Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves  ;  7,  Food  and  Secretions  ; 

5,  Flower-bnds  ;  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelopes;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  l6,  Fruit;  17,  Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flo  werless  Plants, 

II.  Systematical  Botany:— 1,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method;  3,  Natural  System;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
CancloUe  {this  Part  illustratedwith  Numerous  Figxtres  of  the  detaiis 
of  the  7nore  important  Natural  Orders)  ;  5,the  Alliances  of  Plants;  . 

6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Medical  Eotapjv;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  r  living  state  in 
Europe ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


FELIX  SUMMERLY'S 
Home  Treasury  of  Booksj  Pic- 
tures, Toys,  &c.,  purposed  to 
Cultivate  the  Affections,Fancy, 
Imagination,  and  Taste  of 
Children. 


WORKS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
Pictures.  ^"" 


Name  of  the  Work. 


I.HOLBEIN'S  BIBLE  EVENTS  . 

2.  RAFFAELLE'S  BIBLE  EVENTS. 

2d  Series.    (From  the  Logg:ie.) 

3.  TRADITIONAL       NURSERY 

SONGS     

4.  SIR  HORNBOOK;  a  Ballad    . 

5.  CHEVY  CHASE  (the  Two  Bal- 

lads}, with  Notes  and  Music  . 

6.  LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

7.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST    . 

8.  JACKANDTHE  BEAN-STALK 
(6, 7,  and  8  new  editions,  revised.) 

9.  REYNARD  THE  FOX— EVER- 

DINGEN'S  ETCHINGS  . 
10.  PUCK'S    REPORTS   TO   OBE- 
RON.    Four  New  Fairy  Tales. 


40 
6 


2    6 


s.  d. 
4    6 


4    6 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  selected  from  the  Works 
of  Paul  Potter,  Karl  du  Jardin,  Stoop,  Teniers,  Rembrandt, 
&c.,  drawn  from  Nature,  with  descriptions,  75.  6d. 

LITTLE  PAINTER'S  PORTFOLIO;  14  Pictures  by  Giotto 
S.  del  Piombo,  Holbein,  and  Modern  Artists,  75.  6d.  clrd. 

13.  THE  LITTLE  PAINTER'S  COLOUR-BOX,  with  Ten  best 

Colours   (including   Cobalt,  Lake,  Indian  Yellow),  Slab, 
Brushes,  Directions,  and  Specimens  of  Mixed  Tints.   65. 6d. 

14.  TESSELLATED  PASTIME,  with  a  Book  of  Patterns.   Single 

bos,  65.  J  double  box,  7s.  6d. 

*♦*  9,  10,  11  just  published. 


12.  : 


3    0 
2     6 


Works  nearly  ready. 

15.  ALBERT      DURER'S     BIBLE 

EVENTS.    3d  Series 

16.  CINDERELLA    (new    edition, 

revised)      

17.  A  CENTURY  OF   FABLES,  from  yEsop,  Pilpay,  Gay,  La 

Fontaine,  &c. ;  illustrated  by  the  Old  Masters. 

18.  BOX  OF  REAL   TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS,  Geometrically 

proportioned,  with  Plans  and  Elevations. 

Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street, 


Printed  by  Wn.UAM  Bradbcbt,  of  Stoke  Newlnfjton,  and  FnEnBHicI  Ml7ttBIT 
EvjiNS,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newington,  both  In  tho  county  of 
Middlese.t,  printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard-etreet,  !n  the  precinct  01 
WhitefriarB,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiihed  by  them  at  the  office. 
No.  5,  Charlea-streel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  in  th. 
said  county,  where  all  Advertlaetnenu  and  CommunicalloBl  ar.  toj  be 
addreHwd  V*  tlM  Editor— SaturdBf,  August  10,  l&M, 


THE  GARDENERS' 

ITURAL    G-A 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  G-eneral  rTexvs.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Iiindley. 


No.  33.— 18-i4!. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17. 


[Price  6d, 


Agiic.  Koc,  of  Enqland  -  663  c 
.^tliiimpnt  pyslpm  -  .  5G3  a 
.^nchonomua  pumorQin  .  Si5  e 
Apple-blonsom  Weevil  .  siS  c 
Ashes  of  the  Potato,  analysis  nf  559  e 
Bathstone.  afjtic  chncacier  cf  551  c 
Bees,  curi*  for  stinir  of  ,  558  a 
Boriliwick's  Tree  pruner  -  fi(W  u 
Cabul  Melons,  Buperioiity  of  -  5.'8  c 
Calendar  of  Operntiona  -  5i9  c 
Carbonate  uf  iodj.  Coffee  im- 
proved by  ...  B59  c 
Carnations,  list  of  -  -  160  ii 
Cats,  in  kill,  law  of  -  .  550  c 
Cerasiium,  monatrosviy  of  -  557  It 
Coffee,  improved  by  Ciirboiiate 

of  BO-la,            -        -        -        .  5'9  c 

ConiferK,  remarks  oa              -  557  c 

—  nf  Japan  -  -  fiio  c 
Coppice  Carnation  and  Picolee 

Shoiv              -       -        -       -  559  a 

Drainage  of  heavy  lands           ■  563  a 

—  material  for  -  562  c 
Earwigs,  lo  kill  -  •  £60  A 
Floiver-jrirdens,  appearances  of  55fi  e 
Freckles,  remedyfor  -  560  e 
Gloucesierfblte,  Geo-Agricul- 

turai  notes  on                  -        •  661  c 

GlyL'ine  sinensis         ...  ^53  « 

Grain,  iranimutaLion  of          -  55.t  b 

GtasS'Feeds,  10  sow         -       -  566  c 

Gray  U'ajiiail           -         -         -  A57  c 
Guonerdbury,  Cucumber  gro' 


ingnt 


3b9  t 


Hallett'sFertilispr 
Hedg-rowa  useless,  to  lemovoS^l  a 
Hopatica,  varieties  nf  -  -  5i9  c 
Highland  and  AKii-Secietv  -  rC5  a 
Hortii:uUunil  Souieties,  Iol;^!      55S  c 


Hyssop  of  Scrip  ure 
Johnston's  "  Register  of  In 


-     5SG  i 
iple- 

.     5S3  t 


I.abMirers'Shows 

Laiirtisttnug,  to  strike  -    5t>0    < 

Leaves,  scorching  effects  of  the 

■iin  on  ....    559  I 

lUaniite,  to  disinfect       ■        ■     6i?  < 

—        Halletts   Fertiliser     658  i 

—        nitre-beds,  to  form     5S8  1 

Sfenzieaia,  sforiing  of  -    553  i 

Morpholfigy,  monairosity  of  Ce- 

rastitim  ....    557  I 

Noith  Cornwall  Farmers'  Club  565  i 


nfield       .    557  1: 


.  selei 
Pine-apples  at  Thor; 

—        loplantin  tan  -     SS?  a 

Plant*,  bedded  nui,  to  water  -  556  t 
PleuroPiieumonia,  lemudyfor  556  t 
Potaco-athes,  analysts  of  .     659  i 

Rooks  ....     iQj ^ 

Roots,  effect  of  heaping  earth 


5';  8  a 


Roses,  prize  sorts  t 

Seeds,  p<eservatiijn  of 

Silk,  English  n:ade           -        ■  Siii  c 

Standish's  Nursery  ,  noticed    -  5S9  i 

Sting  of  a  bee.  cure  for              •  558  n 

Sulphate  of  iron,   to    disinfect 

manure                     ...  555  c 
TropEexlum  canariensej  manatee- 
men  t  of                   .        .        ".  65g  I, 
Veterinary  science            -        -  C63  » 
Wrttor  suifacc,  to  drain  from 

heavy  land              -         .         -  Sti!  n 

Wheat,  proper  time  to  harvest  565  i 

—  binut  in                  -        -  56G  i 

—  lo  select  for  seed           •  sej  i 


DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  23S,  High 
•  Holborn,  London,  respectfully  mlorms  the  Nobility, 
GCDtry,  and  his  Customers  io  general,  that  liis  Annual  Cita- 
logue  of  Genuine  IJutcli  Bulbs,  &c.  will  be  published  as  usual 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  that  it  will  immediately  be  for- 
irarded  to  his  Customers.  In  case  of  accidental  omission,  he 
begs  to  be  rcmiuded  thereof. 

The  annexed  is  a  Liat  of  such  Seeds  as  are  proper  for  sowing- 
daring  tliis  and  hali  the  following  month,  with  this  exception, 
that  Double  HoUyhock,  Queen,  and  Brompton  Stock  should 
be  sown  immediately  : — 

^  !.— Hardy  AN.vt'ALS  iw  Assortments. 
8  fine  Catliopsis   .        .  2i-   Od.  i     8  fine  Schizanthus       .  2s.  Od. 


Clarkia 
2  —  dwarf  Larkspur  .  2 

6  —  tail  Larkspur       .  1 

7  —  Nemophila  .        .  2 

8  —  GoJetia      .       .  l 
6  —  G'li 


I 


20  —  *German  Stocks, 
—  *Tenweek    . 


0 


40  —  hardy  Annuals   .  8    0 
20  —  ditto     ,         ,         .40 
10  —  ditlo     .         .         .20 
All  Slocks  require  protection  in  winter,  the  others  not. 
— Hardv  Bieknials  and  Pkrenxials. 


8  fine  Campanula 
8  —  Diauthus  . 
8  ~  Pentstemon 
8  —  new  Scabiuus 
6  —  Antirrhinum 
6  —  AquiUgia    . 

20  —  Hollyhock   . 

12  —  *Qucen  Stocks 
6  —  ditto    . 
5  —  *Broropton 


2s.  Od.  I 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 
1  6 
1  6 
4  0 

3  G 


40  tine  Perennials 

20  —  ditto 

10  —  ditto     .         .         .2 

Antirihinum,     10    fine 

var.  mixed  .         .  0 

Delphinium,  8  ditto      .  0 
Hollyhock,  16  fine  vai'. 

mixed         .        .        .  1 
Scabiosa,  splendid  new 

mixed         .        .        .  0 


105.  Od!;' 
.  5     0 
6 


3. — GREENnousK   Sekus.— Per  packet. 


10  fine  Sorts 
8  —  Climbers  . 
8  —  Alstioemeria 
4  —  Thuiibertjia 
3  —  Portulaca    . 

Phlox       Drumtnondii, 
Ecailct 

Ditto,  20  var.  mixed 


3  fine  Tropcculum         .  2«,  Od. 

Cliin?se  Primrose,  mix.  1  6 

Finest  mixed  Cineraria  1  6 

—  Calceolaria  1  6 

—  GIoxini;i    .  1  G 

—  Erica  .  2  6 

—  Gladiolus  .  1  6 

—  Veibena    .  1  0 
Tliunbergia  1 


And  most  other  Flower  Seed*  contained  in  his  General  Cata- 
logue for  1814. 
**•  A  comprrhensice  Catnlugue  nf  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be  pub- 
lished  nt  (he  ununl  time. 


J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN,  beg  most  respectfully  to 
•  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  now 
many  very  inlerc-ating  specimens  of  HEATHS  in  (lower,  which 
they  feci  aseiircd  will  be  found  worthy  of  inspection.  0!)cn 
every  day,  fSamlajs  cxccptet!)  admission  gratis. —Nurseries, 
CJapham.  near  London.  Aug.  15.  1841. 

MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  much  pleasure  in 
C'fftrriiig  to  the  N'obility,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  tlic  fullo.v* 
Ing  new  varieties  of  GER,\NJUM.S  raibcd  by  r.  E.  Lyne,  Ltq,, 
the  entire  <ttock  of  wiiich  he  hu»  succceucd  in  obtaining. 

Lyre's  P^inccs'^  Alice  ....    each  st\     It. 
Lyne's  White  Perfection      .        .        ,        „         11 

Lyne'H  Imogenc „         11 

L>  nc'a  King  of  Saxony  .  .  .  „  )  1 
Lync's  Redworth  ...,,,  II 
Lyric's  Confi'lencc       .        .        .        .        „         II 

Lyne'n  Sappho ,         11 

The  whole  act  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  uuaal  dlecount 
to  thcTralc. 

"  PfincesH  Alice"  has  rcccired  twojtccdling  prizcR  in  London. 
"  White  Perftfctioo,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  und  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Pljrmoath.  "  Imogene  "  1a  described  in  the  Chronicle,  Juno 
24th,  l&)3.  They  all  poBSCBS  most  rlc-.^irahlc  proptrties,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  being  first  ratt:  fiowerM. 

W.  E,  R,  ha«  been  induced  to  offer  the  abuve  at  priccn  con- 
■Idernbly  lower  than  luually  obtained  for  nucii  valuable 
va/lcticR,  In  hopes  thereby  to  tr.cct  with  a  more  extcuHlvc 
demand.    Df»cfiption-!  can  be  obtained  on  (ipplication. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  pslrkt  precedence.  Plantn  v/IU  be 
delircred  In  October  next.  Reference  or  remittance  reijuircd 
from  onknown  correspondent^).  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pcnwte  for  carrjagf. — Union  Itoad  Numrry,  I'lym'Htli.  Au(f.  IS. 

LYMKJiVS  I'ATliN'r  SFAlJE.— Sold  by  Green' 
and  CoM^TADLK,  IronmonffcrH,  .'jI,  King  Williutn-»t,,  I,fjn- 
don-brid^c.  Hor  icultnrnl  Tool  Chptitn,  Brittht  La(ii<'»'  Spadci, 
Money'n  Parent  Wntcr  Pot«i,  I^rd  Vcrnoti'n  Patent  Ilocn,  with 
mccneralaisoitmentof  Oardcn  Implement, 


TNGA     PULCHERRIMA.     (Figured   in    "  Paxton's 

J-     Magazine  of  Uotany"  for  August,  1S44.)  — Fine  Plants  of 

this  extremely  cie^nnt  and  licautifii]  Exotic,  with  ni'^'St  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  nf  tlieseasnn,  mny  be  obtained  of  the 
nndersisrnert,  at  the  foMowinj  low  prices  r  — 


Inga  pulcherrima,  7s.  61. 
Achimenes  picta,  10s.  &d. 
.^schynanthusHorsfieldii.^sGt/ 
Amycia  zygomeris,  /s.  G-l. 
Clerodendron  splend^  ns,  \0s  6d 

„  sq>tainatum,5£. 

Hindsia,   or  Rouijek-tia  longi- 

flora,  15s. 
Epacris      campatmlati      rosea 

(the  finest  selected  f.ora  1000 

seedlingsj,  7s.  6d. 


Habrothsmnus  elegans,  IBs. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  IO5.  6d,  to 

2U. 
Veronica  spcciosa,  r,s.  to  15s. 
Erica elcgans.fineand  healthy, 

15s.,  2Js.,  and  30s.  per  rioz. 
Diynnnia  punctata,  3s.  6d. 
Pliiox  Van  Houtlei,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spir-ja  Rcevesiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotonifolium,  3s.  6d. 


Also  the  following,  in  collections  : 

100  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  1       ( including       Campanulata 

sorts,   (including  many  fine  '       rosea)  2ls. 

sntts)  5/.  I  12  Azulea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

12Epacrisesof  12  distinct  sorts,  |      sorts,  (including  fulgens)  2U. 

Thomas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  August  15. 


KINGHORN'S  NEW  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS  of  1844. 

"IXJ^ILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  been  the  fortunate 
'  '  purchaser  of  the  entire  stock  of  Five  of  tlie  best  sorts  of 
Calceolarias  laised  by  Mr.  Kin'giioun  t'lis  season,  and  exhibited 
by  him  in  May  last  (vide  Chronicle  and  Gnzttte  of  May  25th, — 
the  Editors  of  which  pronounced  tliem  as  very  supeiior  to 
"  Lady  Constable"  and  all  others  in  present  cultivation).  The 
Five  will  be  sent  out  in  sets,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 
Parties  wisliinij  to  possess  these  sjilendid  varieties  to  address 
him  at  Hope  Nursery,  Bedal?,  Yorksnirc. 

W.  M.  has  at  prri:ent  a  fine  stock  of  tiiat  beautiful  new  Exotic 
DRYMONIA  PUNCTATA,  wliich  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
a  Post-ofilce  order  for  Qs.;  as  also  SEEDS  of  his  verv  select 
varieties  of  PANSIES,  CALCEOLARIAS,  and  HOLLYHOCK, 
in  packefs  at  2s.  6rf.  and  5s.  each,  post  free. 

The  Seeds  may  also  be  had  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  Horticultural 
Agent,  &c.,  Market-place,  Manchester,  of  whom  may  be 
ordered  the  Calceolarias,  &c. 

N.B.— W.  M,'s  newly  published  general  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
with  descriptions  of  his  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Camellias,  &c.  &e.  may  be  had  on 
application. 


TAMES    DICKSON   &   SONS,    Nursery,   Seeds- 

^  .MEM,  and  Fi.oniSTS,  in  returning  thanks  to  their  Customers 
for  many  jiast  favours,  beg  leave  to  mention  that,  during  the 
course  of  the  past  season,  they  have  opened  up  a  direct  corres- 
pondence with  the  principal  growers  on  the  Continent  of  OaNA- 
niENTAL  and  Flowering  Shrugs,  Grbhniiousb  and  Stove 
Plants,  more  especially  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  They  now  can  offer  to  their  Customers  and 
the  Public  the  finest  varieties  at  a  much  lower  figure  ti;a;!  formerly. 

J.  D.  &  So-vs  also  beg  to  state,  that  they  have  already  received 
at  their  Nurseries,  IxvBRr.iiiTH,  a  large  assortment  of  the  finest 
new  Camem.ias  selected  on  the  spot  while  the  Plants  were  in 
bloom;  also  a  great  variety  of  Azalkap,  Kalmias,  and  Calceo- 
larias, whicli,  for  their  beauty  and  low  prices,  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  amateurs. 

32,  Han'ovgr-street,  Edinburgh. 

N.B.— A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Newest  Roses  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  from  France. 


SPLENDID   NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 

"[\/riCHAEL  BREWER,  Sen.,  begs  to  return  his  best 

■L'-fi-  thanks  to  liis  numerous  fiiends  who  last  season  favoured 
him  with  their  orders,  and  to  apprise  them  that  in  addition  to 
his  own  extensive  List  of  varied  Self  and  party-coloured  new 
and  truly  splendid  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  he  made  pur- 
chase of  every  new  advertised  and  well-described  kind,  which 
having  propagated  and  seeded  to  great  extent,  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  C-\eculcordi;rs  fur  strong  seedling  plants,  fit  for  furnish- 
ing to  the  Greenhouse,  tli  rough  llieau'  umn  and  winter  months, 
a  varied,  lively,  and  continuance  of  elegant  bloom,  comprising 
every  shade  of  deep  rich  purple,  dark  and  lipht  blue,  &c.,  at  gs, 
per  doz.,  basket,  &c.  included.  Also  seed  of  the  same,  which  he 
confidently  recommends  on  account  of  all  being  grown  mixed 
together.    Mixed  and  collected  in  packets,  2i'.  Gd.  each. 

Letters,  inclosing  post-office  orders  or  stamps,  will  be  imme- 
diately attended  to— Nursery,  London-road,  Cambridge. 


^Y   AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Sisedsmen, 

-L  •  York,  beg  tn  nlTci'  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  their  fol- 
lowing flue  SEEDLING  PANSIES  :- 

Yorkshire  Eclipse.— "  No.  1  is  a  large  flower,  of  good 
f.trm,  white  ground,  blue  purple  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin 
of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals;  the  petals  meet  well  above 
the  eye ;  a  good  flower."    3s.  Gd. 

Beautv  of  IIoi.noATr;.- "  No.  2  is  your  best  (lower;  the 
eye  large  and  intensely  dark,  ground  light  buff,  belting  purple, 
upper  petals  the  .same  ;  a  briliiunt  und  .striking  flower,"  3s.  Gd. 
(.See  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  p.  2iO,  for  I8-l(.) 

Earl  ok  Zfjtlano  is  a  flower  of  excellent  form,  yellow 
ground,  bronzy  crimson  upper  petals,  with  br<  ad  helling  of  the 
same  round  the  lower  pctnl.s,  which  meets  well  above  the  eye; 
a  di'.tlnctand  very  constant  show  flower,    Zs.Gd. 

Strong  plants  arc  now  ready  for  sending  out,  postage  free 
when  three  or  more  plants  are  taken.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

''PHE  HAMPSHIRE  BROWN  COS  LETTUCE.— 
-L  Pcrtioris  dciiirous  of  poancHsing  a  very  superior  LETTUCE 
during  the  winter  and  npring  will  not  bo  dlHuppolnted  If  they 
now  the  above  kind  any  time  this  month.  Sold  by  J.  and  S. 
Snir.LiNO,  In  ^  oz   pucketn,  nt  2«.  Gd.  each. 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE,  which  1b  highly  rccom- 
mcnik-d  for  garden  purpofCH,  should  be  sown  immediately,  for 
the  autumn  and  spritig  planting,  ij  oz.  packetH  at  'in.  Gd.  each, 
«ciit  free  on  the  receipt  of  postage  htamps  or  a  Post.ofllco  order. 

Ltjndon  Agent,  Mr.  Kku.van.  4,  Grcit  Rubsell-strcet,  Cavent 
Garden. 

P.S.— To  purchofiers  of  the  I.f-Hiicc  Srrd  Iho  AdvcrtlsorH  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  a  few  kci<Ih  being  kept  to  »ow  In 
the  spring-,  to  prove  It  fur  the  fiummcr. 

Norcliwarnbro*  Nurseries, Odilmm,  Haota. 


THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDMNG  PICOTEE 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 
X/  OUELL  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  annouQcine 
-L  they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
hght-edged  purple  Picotee.  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burroughes, 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Without  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority 
Y.  an<l  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  rhe  report  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
or  last  week,  page  54.3,  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Du/ie  of  Neivaslle  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties  ■ 
it  is  a  light- edged  purple;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  forni 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  colour  unbroken  ;  the 
pod  good,  and  with  less  disposition  to  bar  tlian  is  common." 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price  2ls.  per  pair,  and 
will  be  sent  out  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  The  stock  being 
limited,  to  prevent  disappointment  early  orders  are  respectfully 
requested.  Y.  &  Co.  will  also  be  enabled  to  supply  at  the  same 
time  the  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, all  possessing  tirst-rate  properties,  and  having  been  ex- 
hibited and  obtained  first  class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metro- 
poiitan  Exhibitions  of  the  present  year.  They  are  as  follows:— 
Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  R.  P.  .  ,  .  7s.  Gd. 
,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  R.P.      .        .    7    G 

,,  JMiss  Jane,  P.  P.        .        ,        .76 

,,  Miss  Bevan,  R.  P.     ,        ,        .76 

„  Enchantress,  S.  P.    .        .        .50 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  tliis  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably- 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  bz  ready  (or  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  at  the  foUowitig  prices  :  — 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first  class  Show  ^6  .1.  d. 

Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  15,  1844. 


YALUABLE    NEW   PLANTS.— The  following  are 

y  confidently  recommended  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  worthy  a  place  in  all 
choice  collections :  — 

Achimenes  picta,  7s.  G(i.  to  15s.  each;  Gloxinia  cartonii,  5s, 
to  lOs.  6d.  do.;  Cereus  carnata,  3s.  fid.  do.  The  Subscribers 
feel  so  confident  of  this  Plant  giving  entire  satisfaction,  that 
they  are  willing  to  engage  to  return  the  money  to  all  who  are 
not  pleased  With  them.  They  have  also  now  to  offer  12  Plants 
of  choicest  kinds  of  Geraniums,  including  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Sunrise,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  others  equally 
goo(l,;for  2ls.  the  I-2,  or  2s.  Gd.  each.  12  most  splendid  new  kinds 
of  Verbena,  6s.  12  choicest  Fuchsias  in  cm-  vation,  lOs.  6rf., 
sent  free  by  post.—  R.  White  and  Co.,  Poole  Nursery, 
Dorsetshire. 


q'^HOS.  CRIPPS  respectfully  offers  the  following  New 

A.  FUCHSIAS  at  24s.  per  dozen,  reserving  the  selection  to 
himself;  or  30s.  per  dozen  if  selected  by  the  purchaser,  viz.: — 
Marnock's  Princess  Sophia,  Sidmouthii,  Pullen's  Adonis, 
Pondti,  Stomiontii,  Le  Chiiiois,  Audot,  Queen,  Magnet,  Paw- 
ley's  Prince  of  Wales,  Kcutish  Bride,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Bridegroom,  Transparens(Oudin's),  Akhbar  Khan.Sanguinivea, 
Cylindrica  supcrba,  London  Rival,  Edwardsii,  Victorine,  Queen 
Adelaide  (Holmes's).  A  splendid  collection  of  older  kinds  at 
12s.  per  dozen. 

Also  the  following  select  plants,  viz. :— Achimenes  picta, 
lOs.  Gd.  i  Habrothamnus  fascicularis,  3s.  Gd. ;  Gloxinia  rosea 
alba,  5s.;  Thuub^rgia  chrysops,  lOs.  Gd.  ;  Brugmansia 
Knightii  (new  double  white),  5s.;  Brugmansia  floribunda.  Si. ; 
Statice  pseudo  armeria,  3s.  Gd.;  Mimulus  Moodicana  (fine), 
2s.  Gd.;  Mimulus  Coleii  (the  finest  scarlet  yet  out),Os,  6rf. ; 
Hydrangea  japonica,  2s.  6^. ;  Ribes  albidum,  3s.  6d.;  Veronica 
speciosa,  5s.  A  remittance  or  respectable  reference  accom- 
panied with  the  order  is  respectfully  requested. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery. 


AURICULA  SEED  from  Stage  Flowers,  to  be  had 
in  Packets  at  2s.  Gd.,  of  W.  J.  Nutting,  Seedsman,   46, 
Cheapside,  London. 


FOR  SALE. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEED.— White  Rounds  at  2I5.  per 
bushel,  for  ready  money  ;  also  Yellow  Scotch  Turnip  Seed 
at  same  price  and  terms. — Apply  to  Wm.  Hunt,  Battle,  Sussex.  ^ 


QMlTirS  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

KJ  or  HAND. MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  Soils,  with  tho  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Macliinc  Is  so  simple  iu  Its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  niul  can  be  used  by  mci\  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  inlcnded  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  tho  Dihhle, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzcl  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds,  il.  lOs.  each.  Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 
These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
nAi.Li:N,2,Winblcy-3t.,Oxford-9t.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  in  thu  United 
Kingdom;  or  from  tho  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  addrfsc,  in- 
closing u  Post-oflico  order  for  tho  amount.— Richarji  S.uitu, 
Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwlch,  Worccstcrshiru. 


SLATE  WORKS.  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
'"PIIE    following    ArticlcB,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
X     Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  hi  use  nt  Worton  Cot- 
tngc,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cistcrna 
Shelves 
Garden  Erlglng 


HottomH  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Uftlconiesaid  Voran- 

duhs 
OrungcTubfl,  Flower  Honor, &c. 


EowAKu  IJkck  win  be  ]m>^y  to  ttnawer  any  inriulrios,  either 
poraoually  or  byi)out. 
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130YAL  AGRICULTULIA.L  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 

-Si  LAND.— ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  of  1845,  to  be 
held  at  SHREWSBURY,  in  the  Noilh  Wales  District,  compris- 
idg  the  Counties  of  An^'lcsey,  Carnarvon,  M'^rioncth,  Montgo- 
meiy,  Denbigli,  Flint,  Cliester,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  Tlie  Prizes 
are  open  to  general  competition.  Forms  of  Certifi^-ate  to  \y2 
procured  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square, 
London.  All  Certifiates  for  Implements  must  be  returned, 
filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  belore  tiic  1st  of  May,  and  all 
other  Certificates  by  the  1st  of  June;  the  Council  having:  de- 
cided that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  any  Certificate  be  received 
after  those  dates  respectively. 

Prizes  for  iMPnoviNO  the  Brekd  of  Cattlk. — 1813. 

Short- horns. —Class  l.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  BliU  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  I8i^,2(il.;  to  the  owner  ofthe 
second  best  do.  do.,  15?.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  and  more  than  one  year 
old,  20^.-3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
15/.  (In  case  of  the  Cow  being:  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
Prize  vffill  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a 
calf.)—'!.  To  the  ownerof  the  best  in-call  Heifer,  not  cxcccdine: 
three  years  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling- 
Heifer,  10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  old,  \ol. 

Bei-efords.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  18-13,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  ofthe 
second  best  do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calvedsincc  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  one  year 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  owner  ofthe  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  16/. 
(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.} 
4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-ealf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  nld,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer, 
10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one 
year  old,  10/. 

D«jons.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  ofthe  best  Bull  calved  pre- 
viously to  the  i.'jt  of  January,  1813,30/.;  to  the  owner  ofthe 
secondbest  d'j.  do,,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  and  more  than  oneyear 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  owner  ofthe  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—4.  To  the  owner  ofthe  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Ileifor,  10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  BuU-calf,  not  exceeding 
one  year  old,  10/. 

Cftttle  of  any  Breed  (not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  fore- 
going classes).— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843,20/.;  to  the  owner  of  the 
second-best  ditto,  10/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Hull  calved 
since  the  1st  of  January,  isia,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  15/. 
—3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/.  (In 
the  case  of  the  cow  bein^  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—  4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  cxceorling 
three  years  old,  10/.— 5.  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  10/. 

HORSES. 

Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Sfallion  for  Agricultural 
Purposes,  of  any  age,  30/.  ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best 
do.  do.,  1.5/.— 2.  To  tlie  owner  of  the  best  three  years  old  do., 
15/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  do,,  15/.— 4.  To 
the  owner  ofthe  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agricultural  Purposes, 
20/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner 
of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly,  10/.— 6.  To  the  owner  of  the 
best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which  shall  have  served  mares  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  3  guineas  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  of  not 
more  than  5j.)  in  the  season  of  iS-15,  30/. 
SHEEP. 
Phizes  for  Improving  the  brued  of  SifEup, — ISJS, 

ieifes/ers.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling 
Ram,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  ofthe  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of 
the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five 
Shearling  Ewes,  1 0/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 

South-down  S/fee/).— Class  1.  To  the  owner  ofthe  best  Shear- 
ling Ram, 30/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To 
the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  SO/. ;  to  tlie  ov/ner 
of  the  second-best  do.,  15/ —3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of 
five  Shearling  Ewes,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 

Long.  Wonllcd  Sheep.  (Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters.) 
— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Rain,  30/.  ;  to 
the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the 
best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second- 
best  do.,  15/. — 3.  To  the  owner  of  Uic  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 
Ewes,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.  do.,  5/. 

Sheep  best  adapted  to  a  Mountain  Diatrict. — Class  1.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  age,  15/.;  to  the  owner  ofthe 
second-best  do.,  10/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  Ihird-bet^t  do.,  51, — 
2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  of  any  age,  10/. ;  to  the 
owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 
PIGS. 

Class  1.  To  the  owner  ofthe  bestBoar  of  a  large  breed,  10/. ; 
to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.  do.,  5/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of 
the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  ofthe  second- 
best  do,  do.,  5/. — 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of  a 
large  breed,  10/. — 4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of 
a  small  breed,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three 
breeding  Sow-pigs,  of  the  same  Utter,  above  four  and  under  ten 
months  old,  10/. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  300/. 

Cheese. — To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  cwt.  of  Cheese  (of  any 
Mnd)  made  within  the  district,  10/.  To  the  exhibitor  of  the 
second-best  do.,  5/. 

.  Extra  Stock,  Roots,  a7id  Seeds. —For  Extra  Stock,  of  any  hind, 
not  shownforanyofihe  above  Prizes,  and  for  Roots,  Seeds,  &:c., 
Prizes  may  be  awarded  and  apportioned,  by  the  Committee  and 
Judges,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  50/. 

A7)7/  New  Imp/ement.~~FoT  the  invention  of  any  new  Agricul- 
tural Implement,  such  sum  as  the  Council  may  think  proper 
to  award. 

Seed  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats.— I.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at 
the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the  best  14  bushels  of  white 
"Wheat,  ofthe  harvest  of  isai.  and  grown  bv  himself. 

II.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  red  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and  grown 
by  himself. 

in.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  spring  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

IV.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  Barley  for  malting,  ofthe  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

V.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the  best 
U  bushels  of  Oats,  ofthe  harvest  of  1844,  and  grown  by  himself. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send  witli  their  Wheat,  Bsrley* 
or  Oats,  specimens,  fairly  taken,  of  the  same  in  the  ear,  with 
the  whole  of  the  Straw,  in  a  sheaf  not  less  than  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  roots  attached. 

[12  bushels  of  the  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  will  be  scaled  up 
by  the  Director  or  Stewards,  and  one  of  the  remaining  bushels 
of  each  variety  will  be  exhibited  as  a  sample  to  the  public; 
the  other  being  kept  for  comparison  with  the  produce  of  the 
next  year.  At  the  General  Meeting  in  December,  1346,  the 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.] 


The  two  best  samples  of  each  of  these  classes  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats,  without  at  that  time  distinguishing,  in  any 
oftheeaics,  between  ihc  comparative  merits  of  either  sample, 
will  be  selected  by  the  Judges  appointed  for  the  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury;  and  will  be  sown,  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
Council  (the  winter  Wheats  in  the  autumn  of  181.1,  and  the 
spring  Wheat  not  earlier  than  the  1st  of  IMarch,  1346),  by  four 
farmers,  who  will  make  their  report,  upon  which  the  Prizes 
will  be  awarded,  provided  there  be  sufficient  merit  in  any  ofthe 
samples.  10/.  will  be  given  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  to 
each  exhibitor  whose  Wheat  has  been  selected  for  trial,  and  61. 
for  the  Barley  or  Oats. 

*^*  No  variety  which  has  been  selected  for  trial  at  any  pre- 
vious Show  shall  be  qualified  to  compete  in  the  same  class. 

ESSAYS  AND  REPORTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 
Prizes/or  1345. — prize  essavs. 

1.  Farming  of  Nottinghamshire. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece 
of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  the  County  of  Nottingham.  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  the  county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various  districts,  and  to 
stale  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are 
irot  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  Tliey  will  also 
be  expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
farming  of  Nottinghamsiiire  since  the  R,cpDrt  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  the  year  1798;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farther 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  either  by  bctt^er  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  tailing  new  land  into  cultivation. 

2.  Farming  of  Cornwall.— FUty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  the  county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various  districts,  and  to 
state  hnw  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or 
are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will 
also  be  expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  farming  of  Cornwall  since  the  Report  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Wor- 
gan,  in  the  year  1911;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farther 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  cither  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking  new  land  into  cultivation. 

3.  Farming  of  Kent. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  vahje,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Repurt  on  ihe  Farming  of 
the  County  of  Kent.  Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe 
the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  county,  the 
ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted 
accordingly  in  its  vaiious  distncts,  and  to  state  how  far  any 
peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will  also  be  expected  to 
state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  Kent 
since  tiie  Report  of  Mr.  Jjhn  Boys,  in  1805 ;  and  especially  to 
point  out  what  farther  improvements  ought  to  be  eflfected, 
cither  by  better  farming  on  land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking 
new  land  into  cultivation. 

4.  Heath  Land. — Tv/euty  sovereigns,  'or  a  piece  of  plate  ol 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  an  acciunt  of  the  best  method  of 
rccl.iiniiiig  heath. land.  Competitors  will  bs  required  todeseribe 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  the  reclaim- 
ing of  hoath-lanrt,  reference  being'  had  especially  t<i  the  follow- 
ing points  :—l.,Tiie  mode  of  breaking  up,  whether  by  paring 
and  burnijig,  or  by  simple  p'.oughing.  2.  The  application  of 
lime.  3.  The  course  of  cropping.  4.  The  conversion  of  heath- 
land  into  pasture,  where  either  the  steepness  of  the  land,  or  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  docs  not  allow  the  culture  of  corn. 

5.  Onc-Horse  Carts.~Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  advantages 
of  Oric-horse  Carts.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  point  out 
the  saving  in  hoise-labour,  and  other  advantages  which  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  substituting  l-hor?c  carts  for  waggons. 

6.  Culch-J}Ieuduics..~Tvfei-\ty  Sovcicigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate 
of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on -Catch-Mea. 
dow.s.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  forming  water-mtadows  on  the  sides  of 
natural  slopes,  as  practised  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  ; 
the  mode  of  managing  them,  and  of  applying  their  prorluce; 
tlie  increase  of  value  thereby  given  to  unproduelive  hill-sides  ; 
aud  to  state  how  far  this  mode  of  improvement  might  be  applied 
to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 

7.  Fences — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Fences.  Competitors 
wilt  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and  neatest  methods  of 
maintaining  hedges,  whether  for  arable  or  for  grazing  ground  ; 
and  to  point  out  how  far  the  present  fences  in  various  parts  of 
England  are  injurious  to  the  farmer,  whether  by  their  size, 
their  excess  in  number,  or  the  over-abundance  of  timber  wliich 
they  coi.tain. 

8.  Fattening  Cattle.— Tea  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  an  account  of  the  best  method  of 
fattening  cattle  ;  as  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept,  large 
or  small  yards  or  stalls  ;  as  well  as  tlie  food,  roots,  hay,  &c.on 
which  they  are  fed  during  the  time  of  fatting. 

9.  Tile-yards, — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  esta- 
blishing a  Tile. yard.  Competitors  will  be  requiied  to  attend  to 
the  following  points: — 1,  Mode  of  working  the  clay,  according 
to  its  quality.  2.  Machine  for  making  the  tiles.  3.  Sheds  for 
drying  the  tiles.  4.  Construction  of  the  kiln.  5.  Cost  of  form- 
ing the  establishment.    6.  Cost  of  the  tiles  when  ready  for  sale. 

10.  Curing  Bntler.^Flfty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
tliat  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  description  of  the  Dutch 
method  of  salting  butter ;  pointing  out  the  causes  of  its  supe- 
riority to  other  salted  butters. 

11.  Experiment  in  Agriculture. — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  lor  an  account  of  the 
best  Experiment  in  Agrieultarc. 

These  Essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1st,  1345. 

Rules  of  Competition  for  Prize  Essays.— \.  Allinformation 
contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience  or 
observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books,  or  other 
sources.  2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models  drawn  or  con- 
structed to  a  stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring 
them.  3.  All  competitors  shall  inclose  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  a  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject 
of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  Prize  list 
of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.  4.  The  President  or  Chairman 
ofthe  Council  for  the  time  being,  shall  open  the  cover  on  which 
the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has  been 
awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 
5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  em- 
powered to  open  the  motto  paper  of  such  Essays,  not  obtaining 
the  Prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's 
objects,  with  a  view  of  cnnsulling  t!ie  writer  confidentially  as 
to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Journal  Committee.  C.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining 
prizes,  shall  belong  to  the  Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have 
the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays; 
and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible 
for  their  loss.  7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize 
unless  they  consider  one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it.  8.  In 
all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately 
detailed.  9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those 
by  which  calculations  are  to  be  made.  10.  No  prize  shall  be 
given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print.  1 1 .  Prizes 
may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate,  12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  house  of  the  Society. 

(By  Order  of  the  Council)       James  Hudson,  Secretary, 


OEFINED  PLEASURE  to  LOVERS  of  BOTANY. 

^*'  —T^e  Nobility  and  Gentry  arc  respectfully  informed  that 
the  splendid  WARD]A>r  PLANT  CASES,  which  excited  so 
much  attention  and  obtained  a  Medal  at  the  late  ChiswickFfite, 
are  now  on  view  at  No.  33.  Ari^ytl-strcet,  Regent-street. 

The  suggestions  of  PaoKEsson  Lindley  have  been  earnestly 
carried  out  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Potts,  so  as  to  elicit  the 
entire  approval  of  that  eminent  authority.  The  varied  charms 
of  Nature  aie  aided  by  the  gorgeous  enrichments  of  Art;  and 
the  Invalid,  however  exalted  her  statinn,  may  now  enjoy,  at; 
all  seasons,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  in  a  cabinet  not  unworthy  a 
place  in  the  most  arist'jcratic  mansions.— Apply  to  Mr,  NoT- 
TiwcHAM,  as  above. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
nORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DV/ELLIHG-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  uDon  improved  prin- 
ciples,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E,  BAiLEvhavingdevotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthc  above-mentioned  purposes, have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus.in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  thehonour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Socictyof London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswicic. 

D.  and  E-Bailkt  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes, and  invite noblcTT.en, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawinga 
aud  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchenapparatus.orrange,  adapted  for  thecon- 
tiuued  supply  of  hot  v.'ater,  and  an  arrangement  ofthe  oven 
moreeomDletcthanhashithertobeen  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  liAimy  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
iiear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  or.c  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  aud  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Baii.kv  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  v^hichmriv  bescen  at  their  Manufactorv. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  Gl,  Gracechurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southv/ark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  v/ell  known,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for-, 
warded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority,  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  iiiost  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom, 

S.  &  C.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Mannfaetory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  a'j  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advaiitageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  mosfc 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  PalHsading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  he. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,    SEEDSMEN,    FLORISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  T.  and  C.LocKUAnT,  of  thelate 
Firm  of  T.  and  C.  Loekhart  and  Duncan,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Partnership,  to  submit  to  public  competition,  by  auc- 
tion, on  the  premises  at  Parsou's-greeu  lane,  Fulham,  and  at  156, 
Cheapside,  Lontlon.  about  or  before  the  Mth  September  next,  the 
whole  ofthe  l;;te  partnership's  Stock  and  Fixtures,  of  which  fur- 
ther notice  will  he  given. — This  valuable  Stock  consists  of  a  unique 
collection  of  BULBS  and  FLOWER-ROOTS  of  every  description, 
which  has  been  carefully  selected,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  the  last  2.'>  years,  together  with  a  quantity  ofthe  newest 
and  most  choice  Flower  Seeds,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
trade ;  a  newly-erected  Hothouse  with  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes, 
a  capital  brick-built  pit,  boxes,  frames,  handlights,  six  nests  of 
seed-drawers,  two  desks,  two  bulb  stages,  hardy  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  standard  roses,  a  quantity  of  box  edging,  bushel  and 
other  measures,  a  Chubb's  patent  iron  safe,  scales,  weights,  bags, 
paper,  garden-utensils,  cutlery,  sieves,  pots,  sundries,  iVc.  Sic.  &c. 
May  he  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  FLORICULTURISTS. 

SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  MELOCACTI  EUPHORBEA,  &c 

22,  Park  Place,  Liverpool  Road,  Islington. 

MR.  E.  E.  STONE  takes  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  regret  for  the  error  that  occurred  in  this  Journal  of 
last  week  in  naming  the  day  of  Sale,  it  having  caused  so  much 
trouble  to  Purchasers,  and  begs  to  state  that  he  will  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  abnve,  on  Wkdnesdav,  Aug.  27, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  splendid  Collection  of  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  by  order  of  a  Gentleman  removing;  also  a 
capital  Tulip  Stpge,  the  surplus  Household  Furniture,  a  fine- 
toLied  O.^-octavc  Piccolo  by  Peachey,  and  Effi-cts.  May  be 
viewed  t'iie  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
on  the  premises  and  the  Auctioneer's  Office,  83,  St.  John-street, 
near  Smithfield. 


''pO  BI5  DISPOSED  OF.— An  Extensive  and  Old- 
i  Established  COUNTRY  NURSERY,  where  a  considerable 
BuBiness  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years.  Any  respectable 
person  with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  would  find  this  con- 
cern worthy  of  immediate  attention.  Apply  to  Mr.  GKoaoE 
Gray,  No.  23,  New  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  London. 
N.B. — None  but  principals  will  be  treated  with. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— SMALL  C0;NSEUVAT0RY  FOR  SALE. 

^■'0    BE    SOLD,    A    MOST    COMPLETE    AND 

-i-    MODERN  GREENHOUSE,  with  span  Roof  and  bow  Front, 

18  feet  by  12  feet,  with  two  Stages,  Furnaces,  Src,  and  with  or 
without  a  choice  Collection  of  Plants.  The  whole  the  property  of 
a  Lady  who  is  removing. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Withers  and  Roberts,  Auc- 
tioneers, 10,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  of  10,  ]5,  or  20  years,  from 
Michaelmas  next,  the  RECTORY  FARM,  LITTLE 
GRANSDEN,  containing  400  acres,  of  which  about  250  acres 
are  old  and  150  new  land;  all  under-drained.— Apply  to  the 
Rev.  F.  NoRBis,  Gransden  Rectory,  near  Caxton. 


LENHAM  DOG  AND  BEAR  INN  AND  FARM. 
^^0  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  immediately,  That 
-L  Old  Established  free  licensed  Road  Side  Inn  and  Posting- 
house,  known  as  the  Dog  and  Bear,  at  Lenham.  Attached  to  the 
premises  are  convenient  stabling,  outbuildings,  and  oast-house, 
and  adjoining,  are  29  a.  I  r.  15  p.,  or  thereabouts,  of  excellent 
arable,  meadow,  and  hop  land. — To  view,  apply  on  the  premises, 
and  for  particulars  and  proposals  to  let,  apply  to  TV.  LscHMEnE, 
Esq.,  2i,  Southampton-st.,  Bloomsbury-sq.,  London. 
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TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  PANSIES. 

SWIDNALL,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
*  begs  to  inform  bis  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  witli 
great  care  selected  his  Superior  PANSY-SEKD,  warranted  to  be 
all  new  of  the  present  year,  and  which  he  can  with  confidence 
recommend.  This  beini^a  favourable  season  for  sowing,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  those  who  wisli  to  ornament  tlicir  gardens 
with  this  beautiful  flower  at  a  very  chi^ap  rate,  as  packets  con- 
t'lining  sufii-:ient  seed,  with  careful  cultivaiinn,  to  grow  500 
plants  and  upwards  may  be  had  postage  free  at  2s.  Grf.  per  pckt., 
or  three  packets  for  6s.,  upon  receiving  a  post-ofRce  order. 

^fe~^artJesiets*  Chronicle* 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,   1841. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Saturday.    Aug.  21    Royal  Botanic         ....       4  p. at. 


It  is  long  since  we  adverted  to  the  Disinfection  of 
MANDRE^iat  most  important  operation,  which  alone 
-wiir  ever  induce  people  in  this  country  to  employ  ha- 
bitually the  fertilising  materials  at  their  command,  or 
prevent  their  throwing  away  money  in  the  pursuit 
of  substitutes  uncertain,  dear,  and  comparatively  in- 
efficient. It  is  indispensable  to  find  very  cheap 
methods  of  destroying  the  ofFensiveness  of  decaying 
matter,  or  no  stop'will  ever  be  put  to  the  enormous 
indirect  waste  of  national  wealth  which  is  now 
going  on. 

Among  tlie  substances  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  effecting  this  end,  some  have 
been  dear,  like  chloride  of  lime,  charcoal,  &c. ;  others 
dangerous  to  use,  and  insufficient,  like  sulphuric 
acid ;  some  slow  in  their  action,  like  gypsum ; 
others  too  bulky,  like  peat  earth  ;  and  others  trouble- 
some to  employ,  as  is  the  case  with  muriate  of  lime. 
Each  of  these  reasons  has  proved  a  bar  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  disinfecting  agents.  But  among 
those  which  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  is  one 
that  seems  more  free  than  any  others  from  practical 
objections,  and  that  is  sulphate  of  iron,  or  what  is 
called  in  the  shops  copperas,  or  green  vitriol. 

In  the  year  1842,  a  Mr.  Schattenmann  published 
an  account  of  his  manner  of  employing  this  sub- 
stance; and  we  mentioned  his  method  at  p.  191  of 
our  volume  for  that  year.  As  he  is  a  practical  man, 
.and  his  employment  of  the  salt  was  on  a  large  scale 
as  a  farmer,  his  observations  were  entitled  to  the 
greater  attention.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  find  that 
his  advice  has  been  much  followed ;  and  therefore 
■we  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  following  additional 
evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Schattenmann  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  : — 

"  The  offensive  exhalations  produced  by  putrefy- 
ing matters  arise,''  says  this  excellent  observer, 
"principally  from  the  flying  off  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas:  but  if  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  thrown  among  such 
matters,  a  double  decomposition  immediately  takes 
place;  the  sulphuric  acid 'of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
combines  with  the  ammonia,  and  converts  it  into  a 
fixed  salt ;  the  iron  combines  with  the  sulphur,  and 
forms  a  julphuret  of  iron.  The  unpleasant  smell  of 
ammoniacal  vapour  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
disappears  immediately,  and  the  putrefying  matter 
that  is  acted  on  retains  nothing  more  than  a  feeble 
odour,  which  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
agreeable." 

Now  any  one  may  easily  verify  this  fact  by  taking 
smelling  salts,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  throw- 
ing in  some  green  vitriol;  when  the  fluid  will 
become  black  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
black  oxide  of  iron  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
pungent  smell  will  go  off  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia.  In 
like  manner  if  some  green  vitriol  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be 
sent  through  it,  the  fluid  will  become  black  with 
great  rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
sulphuret  of  iron  by  the  decomposition  of  the  gas; 
and  the  disgusting  smell  will  cease  to  be  perceived. 

No  doubt,  then,  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Schatten- 
mann's  statement  can  be  entertained,  and  thus  a  very 
cheap  and  rapid  means  of  destroying  foul  smells  is 
at  once  obtained  ;  not  indeed  so  quickly  as  by  the 
use  of  chloride  of  lime,  but  at  infinitely  less  expense, 
and  quite  fast  enough  for  any  useful  purpose.  By 
thin  means  the  most  offensive  matters  may  be  puri- 
fied, and  putrid  substance.?  of  the  worst  description 
removed  without  even  so  much  annoyance  as  arises 
from  common  stable  manure. 

Common  sulphate  of  iron  is  wortli,  at  the  outside, 
41.  4».  per  ton  ;  is  not  liable  to  injury  by  keeping, 
occupies  very  little  space,  and  dissolves  very  readily 
in  v/atcr,  in  which  state  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
because  of  its  iron,  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
manure ;  experience  shows  what  theory  indicates, 
that  it  produces  no  iiucli  effect,  but  that  it  secures  all 
the  advantage  anticipated  from  it,  without  a  ningie 
drawback. 

We  arc  tempted  to  introduce  thin  subject  into  the 
Horticultural   part  of  our  Paper,  because  in  fact, 


much  as  it  interests  everybody,  it  concerns  more 
especially  gardeners,  who  are  either  obliged  to  buy 
their  manure,  or,  if  it  is  furnished  from  a  farm,  are 
involved  in  incessant  disputes  with  the  farming 
baiUfF on  account  of  it.  We  advise  them  to  think 
well  upon  this  arlicle,  to  disinfect  all  those  offensive 
matters  which  are  now  wasted,  and  to  show  the 
farming  bailiff  that  with  hot-water  on  one  side,  and 
sulphate  of  iron  on  the  other,  they  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  the  farm  and  all  the  assistance  that  is  so 
grudgingly  bestowed  by  it. 

"I  THINK  it  a  very  fit  thing,"  says  worthy  Master 
Gerarde,  "  to  adde  in  this  place  a  rare  observation  of 
the  TRANSMUTATION  of  ouc  specics  iuto  another  in 
plants ;  which,  though  it  have  bcene  observed  in 
ancient  times,  as  by  Theophrastus,  '  De  Caus.  Plant.,' 
lib.  3.  c.  16,  whereas  among  others  hee  mentioned 
the  change  of  Spelt  into  Gales,  and  by  Virgil  in  these 
wordes — 

'  Grandia  smpc  quibus  mandavimus  Ilordca  snlcis, 
Infeli.x  LoUiim,  et  steriles  dominantur  Avenffi  >' 
"  That  is— 

"In  furrows  where  good  Barley  wc  did  sowe 
NoUiing  but  Darnell  and  poor  Oates  doo  growe; 
"  Yet  none  that  I  have  read  have  observed  that  two 
severall  graine.~,  perfect  in  each  respect,  did  grow  at 
any  time  in  one  eare;  the  which  I  saw  this  yeare 
(1632)  in  an  eare  of  White  Wheat,  which  was  found 
by  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  John  Goodyer,  a  man 
second  to  none  in  his  industrie  and  searching  of 
plants,  nor  in  his  judgement  or  knowledge  of  them. 
This  care  of  \Vheat  was  as  large  and  faire  as  most 
are,  and  about  the  middle  thereof  grew  three  or  four 
perfect  Oates  in  all  respects ;  which  being  hard  n  be 
found,  I  hold  very  worthy  of  setting  downe,  for  some 
reasons  not  to  be  insisted  on  in  this  place." 

What  the  good  Gerarde's  " reasons  not  to  be  in- 
sisted on"  may  have  been,  we  are  unable  to  discover. 
Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  as  a 
dreamer ;  or,  may  be,  he  dreaded  an  indictment  for 
heresy.  Then,  it  is  to  be  imagined,  as  now,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmutation  of  grain  was  laughed  to 
scorn;  and  we  have  numbered  ourselves  among  the 
scorners. 

But  are  the  scorners  right  ?  Are  we  so  veri/ sure 
tliat  one  kind  of  grain  has  not  been  formed  accident- 
ally from  another — that  no  room  is  left  for  argument 
or  evidence?  Some  years  ago  we  should  have  said 
yes  ;  we  now  say  no.  We  now  say  that  we  are  not 
so  veiy  sure  about  the  matter,  although  we  do  still 
hold  hard  to  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  maiter  of 
species.  What  has  unsettled  our  belief,  and  changed 
us  from  sceptics  into  doubters,  is  the  extraordinary, 
but  certain  fact,  that  in  Orchidaceous  plants  forms 
just  as  different  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats, 
have  been  proved,  by  the  most  rigorous  evidence,  to 
be  accidental  variations  of  one  common  form,  brought 
about  no  one  knows  how,  but  before  our  eyes,  and 
rendered  permanent  by  equally  mysterious  agency. 
Then,  says  Reason,  if  these  inconceivable  changes 
have  been  proved  to  occur  among  Orchidaceous 
plants,  why  should  they  not  also  occur  among  Corn 
plants  ?  for  it  is  not  hkely  that  such  vagaries  will  be 
confined  to  one  little  group  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  it  is  far  more  rational  to  believe  them  to  be  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  the  creation. 

And  then  arises  the  puzzling  question  of — Where 
do  the  Corn  plants  come  from — what  country  gave 
them  birth — where  are  they  still  to  be  met  with  in 
their  savage  haunts  ?  History  says  nowhere.  The 
orighi  of  Wheat  is  wholly  unknown ;  so  is  that  of 
Oats,  Rye  is  said  to  occur  wild  in  some  of  the  Cau- 
casian provinces,  but  that  is  doubtful ;  and  the  Barley 
which  was  found  by  Col.  Chesney  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  been  the  remains  of  cultivation.  How 
then  can  we  be  sure  that  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  and 
Barley,  are  not  all  accidental  offsets  from  some  un- 
suspected species  ? 

A  gentleman  who  lately  travelled  in  Germany  was 
assured,  that  if  Oats  are  sown  early,  not  allowed  to 
produce  ears  for  the  first  year,  but  compelled  by 
artificial  means  to  defer  their  earing  till  the  second, 
they  will  change  to  other  sorts  of  Corn.  A  seem- 
ingly more  monstrous  proposition  never  emanated 
from  the  father  of  paradox.  Nevertheless,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  putting  the  statement  to  the 
proof.  The  Marquess  of  Bristol  has  done  so.  At 
his  lordship's  request  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Ilervey, 
in  the  year  1843,  sowed  a  handful  of  Oats,  treated 
them  in  the  manner  recommended,  by  continually 
stopping  the  flowering  stems,  and  the  produce  in 
1814  has  been  for  the  most  part  cars  of  a  very 
slender  Barley,  having  much  the  a))pcarance  of  Rye, 
with  a  little  Wheat,  and  some  ()ats;  samples  of 
which  are,  by  favour  of  Lord  Bristol,  now  before  us. 
What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  Y 

But,  it  will  be  said,  Has  the  question  been  fairly 
tried?  The  mode  was  thiK  ; — A  hamlful  of  Oats 
was  taken  out  of  a  manger,  sown  in  a  garden,  dili- 
gently cared  for,  anil  finally  reaped.  Ah  Oats  do 
not  usually  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Barley,  Wheat, 
and  Oats,  it  could  not  ho  suspected  that  any  error 


would  so  arise,  more  especially  since  the  Barley  that 
has  been  raised  is  not  exactly  Barley,  for  it  is  longer 
and  thinner — nor  Rye,  for  it  wants  the  structure  of 
that  sort  of  Corn.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  error;  and  therefore  the  experiment  will  be 
repeated  with  every  precaution,  and  we  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  report  the  result. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  would  be  as  well  if  a  good 
many  persons  would  try  the  experiment  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  question  is.  Whether  by 
any  means  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Rye,  can  be 
made  to  change  into  each  other  i'  The  Germans  say 
that  it  will  happen  if  Oats  are  sown  early,  and  pre- 
vented flowering  till  the  second  year.  Gerard  says 
that  he  saw  it  happen  to  some  extent,  though  he  did 
not  know  how.  Is  this  true  or  not  ?  The  cause  will 
come  on  for  hearing  at  Michaelmas,  1846.  Let  the 
country  be  the  jury  ;  and  then,  "  Gentlemen,  what 
say  you  }"  will  be  our  inquiry. 


NOTES  ON  THE  C0NIFER.a3  OF  JAPAN.  ^ 
Abies  Jessensis,  Sieb.  Tab.  110,  p.  19. — This  belongs 
to  the  Spruce  division,  and  resembles  A.  Menziesii  ia 
its  glaucous  leaves,  and  most  probably  is  identical  with. 
A.  orientalis,  a  kind  considered  by  some  old  writers  as 
only  a  variety  of  A.  alba  (the  White  Spruce  of  America), 
but  which  1  imagTne7~although  very  mvch  resembling 
that  species  in  foliage,  but  not  in  fruit,  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  species,  as  it  altvays  comes  true  from  seed.  It  also 
attains  a  much  greater  height,  but  is  never  so  robust  in 
the  trunk  as  either  that  land  or  the  common  Spruce,  I 
may  here  state  that  the  true  Abies  orientalis  of  Tourne- 
fort  is  a  Spruce  and  not  a  Silver  Fir,  as  is  stated  by  a 
writer  (from  Nikita)  in  the  Gardensr's  Chronicle,  p.  206, 
1842,  and  where  the  same  writer  expresses  his  surprise 
how  I  could  have  stated  in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine" 
for  1840,  that  it  very  much  resembled  the  White  Ame- 
rican Spruce,  an  opinion  entertained  by  Loiseleur  Des- 
longchamps,  who  ezamined  the  original  specimens  be- 
longing to  Tournefort,  and  who  accordingly  published  it 
as  a  variety  of  Abies  alba;  an  opinion  also  entertained 
by  the  late  Mr.  Lambert.  1  ara  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  writer  from  Nikita  could  have  made  such  a 
statement — he  certainly  could  never  have  seen  either 
living  plants  or  dried  specimens  of  the  true  kind,  or  even 
consulted  any  books  on  the  subject ;  possibly  the  mistake 
arose  from  the  writer  entertaining  the  same  views  as  some 
continental  authors,  who  have  atempted  to  reverse  the 
divisions  or  subgenera  of  Abies  and  Picea. 

Abies  polita,  Sieb.  Tab.  Ill,  p.  20.— This  is  the  Abies 
Khutrow  of  Dr.  Royls,  the  Abies  morinda  of  Dr.  Wal- 
iich,  and  the  Picea  obovata  of  Dr.  Ledebour.  It  belongs 
to  the  trae  Abies  or  Spruce  section,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles the  common  Norway  Spruce,  but  differs  iu  the 
leaves  being  larger,  and  the  cones  shorter  and  rounder, 
ft  attains  a  great  height,  and  is  now  very  common  in 
collections,  under  some  one  of  the  above  names. 

Pinus  densiflora,  Sieb.  Tab.  112,  p.  22. — This  belongs 
to  the  true  Pine  section,  and  has  only  two  leaves  in  a 
sheath.  In  foliage  it  seems  not  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
Stone  Pine  (P.  pinea),  from  which  most  probably  it 
is  not  specifically  distinct ;  for  although  in  the  plate  a 
figure  is  given  of  a  full-sized  cone,  which  is  very  small 
and  conical,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of  Pinus 
Massoniana,  it  certainly  must  be  a  mistake,  as  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plate  the  figure  of  a  young  cone  is 
given,  which  represents  the  true,  round  sliape  of  that  of 
the  Stone  Pine.  In  Japan  this  kind  is  stated  to  attain  a: 
height  of  40  feet  with  a  clear  stem.  In  Italy  the  Stone 
Pine  attains  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  with  the  stem 
clear  of  branches  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  top  forming  a 
kind  of  parasol.  The  Stone  Pine  (P.  pinea)  is  frequently 
raised  from  seeds  received  either  from  Japan  or  Cbina, 
but  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  Europe.  It  has  also 
been  raised  from  seed  collected  in  Arctic  America. 

Pinus  Massoniana,  Sieb.  Tab.  113  and  114,  p.  24.—. 
This  kind  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Pinus  pinaster, 
except  in  the  cones,  which  are  not  more  than  one-fourth 
the  size  of  those  of  the  cluster  Pine.  The  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  very  robust,  and  the  buds  are  non-resinous  and 
imbricated.  It  has  been  frequently  raised  from  Chinese 
seed,  but  not  the  least  distinction  can  be  seen  between 
the  young  plants  and  those  of  the  common  Pinus 
pinaster  either  in  habit  or  foliage.  The  late  Mr. 
Lambert,  in  his  "  Monograph  on  Pines,"  considered  it  as 
identical  with  the  P.  pinaster;  and  Mr.  Loudon,  in 
his  "Arboretum  Britannicum,"  adopted  the  same  views 
upon  the  authority  of  Professor  Don,  who  evidently  had 
never  seen  cones  of  the  true  Pinus  Massoniana.  The 
Chinese  Pine  of  Mr.  Lambert  (Pinus  sinensis)  is  a  very 
different  kind  from  P.  Massoniana,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously published  in  the  "  Pinetum  Woburnensis,"  as  P. 
ncpalensis  ;  the  P.  nepalensis  of  Dr.  Royle  being  the  same 
as  P.  Massoniana  of  Siebold. 

Pinus  piirvifolia,  Sieb.  Tab.  115,  p.  27.— This  is  the 
Siberian  variety  of  Pinus  cembrn,  seldom  makes 
shoots  more  than  a  few  inches  long  in  the  course  of'"® 
year,  and  probably  will  never  grow  more  thon  10  or 
12  feet  high  in  England,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  while  the  Helvetic,  or  Swiss  variety, 
which  is  the  most  common  in  collections,  attains  a  height 
of  from  30  to  -10  feet.  The  loaves  are  in  fives,  and  tho 
cones  are  smaller  and  longer  than  those  of  the  Swiss 

kind. — Gcorijo  (lorilon. 

ENTtJMOLOGY. 
TiiF.  Arpi.it-iiLossoiM   Wkkvii.,  called  Anthonomus 
pnmorum.—^mt   April   1   received   some   Apple-buds; 
the  petals  had  formed  globes,  but  had  assumed  a  rusty 
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colour;  on  opening  one  some  time  after,  1  found  the 
stamina  and  germen  entirely  consumed,  the  withered 
petals  forming  a  hollow  globe  (fig.  1),  within  which  was 
lying  a  brown  pupa  ;  about  the  middle  of  June  three  of 
the  Apple-weevils  hatched,  and  on  examining  the  buds, 
I  found  a  hole  on  one  side  from  whence  the  beetles  had 
escaped  from  their  tombs  (fig.  2).  In  some  seasons  the 
larvro  are  feeding  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  beetles 
have  hatched  by  the  25th.* 

These  little  animals  sometimes  occasion  great  loss 
to  the  Apple-grower,  especially  in  cider  countries  in 
backward  seasons,  when  vegetation  is  retarded  by  cold 
and  wet,  which  afford  the  beetles  a  much  longer  period 
to  perform  their  operations ;  and  such  was  the  case  in 
1816, 1831,  18.S2,  and  1838.  Like  many  other  insects  in 
their  perfect  state,  they  live  through  the  winter,  secreting 
themselves  in  the  chinks  and  under  the  loose  bark  of 
trees,  beneath  stones,  clods  of  earth,  &c.  In  March, 
when  the  flower-buds  are  swelling,  the  beetles  emerge 
from  their  retreats,  when  the  males  are  seen  in  sunny 
mornings  flying  amongst  the  trees  in  search  of  the 
females,  who  generally  are  crawling  over  the  branches, 
although  they  are  also  furnished  with  wings.  They 
seem  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  proper  objects  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs,  and  on  finding  a  suitable 
bud,  the  female  bores  a  hole  with  her  minute  jaws,  which 
are  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  slender  proboscis,  until  she 
has  reached  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  turning 
round,  she  lays  an  egg  in  the  hole  by  inserting  her  ovi- 
positor, and  then  closes  it  again  with  her  mouth,  and 
seems  as  if  she  were  forcing  in  the  egg  ;  this  is  rather  a 
tedious  operation,  and  is  said  to  occupy  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  she  then  hastens  to  another  swelling  flower- 
bud  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  thus  employed  two  or 
three  weeks,  viz.  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
when  her  labours  cease  ;  for,  as  tha  lavvse  can  neither 
bear  wet  nor  sunshine,  they  require  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  closed  petals.  The  eggs  are  hatching 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  April,  principally  influ- 
enced by  the  variations  of  the  season  ;  if  the  weather 
be  warm,  they  are  matured  in  five  or  six  days.  During 
this  period  the  bud  grows,  and  the  petals  appear  of  their 
usual  rosy  colour,  but  instead  of  expanding,  they  wither, 
and  eventually  turn  to  a  rusty  brown;  and  on  opening 
them,  in  place  of  the  germen  and  stamina,  which  have 
been  consumed  by  a  single  maggot,  one  finds  rolling 
about  in  this  globular  chamber  a  pupa,  of  a  deep  ferru- 
ginous colour,  which  is  very  sensitive  and  restless  when 
touched  (fig.  4).  The  maggots  are  curved,  fleshy,  and 
whitish,  liaving  numerous  segments  and  wrinkles,  with  a 
few  short  hairs,  but  no  legs  ;  the  head  is  horny  and  black, 
and  furnished  with  small  jaws  (fig.  3).  The  exact  time 
they  remain  in  the  pupa  state  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  in  about  a  month  from  the  period  when  the 
eggs  are  deposited  the  Weevils  hatch,  and  eating  a  hole 
through  the  dry  petals,  they  disperse  over  the  tree,  and 
feed  upon  the  leaves  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Like  most  of  the  CurculionidEe  when  approached,  the 
Apple-weevils  contract  their  legs  and  fall  down,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  and  capture  them  in  any  numbers, 
except  whilst  they  are  pairing,  or  when  the  females  are 
engaged  in  depositing  their  eggs. 
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seasons,  when  the  buds  are  three  weeks  or  more  m  ex- 
panding, scarcely  an  Apple-blossom  sometimes  esc:ipes. 
The  best  mode  of  destroying  them  is  to  gather  the  punc- 
tured withering  flower-buds  an  1  bu:n  them,  by  which 
means  the  lar^EC  and  pupcc  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  bee- 
tles may  be  collected  by  beating  the  branches  over  a 
net;  but  unless  this  be  done  as  soon  as  they  mnke  tlieir 
appearance,  it  will  not  be  of  much  service,  as  the  eggs 
will  have  been  deposited.  From  various  statements  it 
seems  that  the  females  will  not  readily  fly,  and,  as  they 
crawl  up  the  trees,  their  incursions  may  be  stopped,  and 
the  crops  saved,  by  winding  tarred  bandages  round  the 
upper  portion  of  the  trunks. — Ruricola. 


we  have  seen  that  the  Caper  plant  has  an  Arabic  name 
A^uf,  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Esof, — ia  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  near  Jerusalem — 
grows  upon  rocks  and  walls — was  always  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  cleansing  properties,  and  is  large  enough  to 
yield  a  stick.  Dr.  Ruyle,  therefore,  concluded  by  stating, 
chat  as  he  could  not  conceive  it  accidental  that  all  these 
circumstances  are  united  in  this  plant,  as  they  must  have 
been  in  the  original  J^aof,  he  must  consider  it  as  proved 
that  the  Caper  plant  is  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture. 


I 

The  Apple-blossom  Weevil  was  named  by  Linneus 
Curculio  pomorum,  and  it  has  been  distinguished  by  later 
naturalists  as  the  Anthonomus  pomorum  (fig.  5).  It 
is  long  and  pear-shaped,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
punctured,  and  clothed  with  short,  depressed,  whitish  and 
ochreous  hairs;  the  rostrum  is  long,  subcylindrical, 
curved,  and  sculptured  ;  towards  the  apex  are  placed 
the  antennee,  which  are  slender  and  geniculated  ;  the 
basal  joint  is  very  long,  slender,  and  ciavate — the  second 
is  oblong,  the  six  following  are  more  or  less  globose,  and 
the  remtiining  four  form  an  oval-conical  club;  the  head 
is  subglobosf,  with  two  very  prominent  little  black  eyes  ; 
the  thorax  is  semi-ovate,  truncated  before  with  three 
indistinct  stripes  of  a  paler  colour ;  the  scutel  forms  a 
white  dot;  the  elytra  are  elongate-ovate,  with  nine  punc- 
tured striffi  on  each  ;  beyond  the  middle  is  a  large  picecus 
lunar  patch,  bearing  a  pale  oblique  stripe  across  the 
centre,  forming  an  angle  at  the  suture,  and  towards  the 
apex  are  two  ochreous  spots;  wings  very  ample;  legs 
moderately  long  and  ferruginous  ;  anterior  thighs  stout, 
with  a  strong  tooth  beneath— the  others  are  similar,  but 
smaller;  the  anterior  tibise  are  sinuated  internally' and 
they  are  all  terminated  by  a  claw  ;  the  tarsi  are  4-jointed, 
the  third  joint  being  bilobed,  the  fourth  furnished  with 
minute  claws.  The  smaller  figures  denote  the  natural 
sizes  of  the  animals. 

These  beetles  will  also  lay  their  eggs  in  the  flower- 
buds  of  Pear-trees,  and  it  is  on  calm  days  the  females 
are  occupied  in  depositing  them  ;  for  in  windy  or  frosty 
weather  they  retire  to  sheltered  situations.  In  genial 
springs,  when  the  blossoms  open  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
these  Weevils    do  little    mischief  ;    but  in    cold,  damp 

*  See  Curtis's  Brit.  Eat.,  fol.  and  pi.  fiti2,  where  directions 
and  descriptions  of  the  genus  and^speciPs,  will  be  found. 


ON  THE  HYSSOP  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
At  the  meeting  of  (he  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Royle,  on 
the  plant  which  he  thought  was  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture. 
Having  so  recently  read  a  paper  on  a  kindred  subject, 
the  author  referred  to  it  for  the  principles  which  should 
guide,  and  for  what  should  be  considered  as  proofs  in 
such  investigations;  and  stated  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mustijrd-tree,  hehad  been  led  to  the  discovery 
from  the  similarity  of  the  llebren-  name  to  one  occurring 
in  the  lists  of  drugs  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabic  writers 
on  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Royle  then  proceeded  first  to 
enumerate  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Hyssop  is 
mentioned  :  first,  in  Exodus,  ch.  xii.  v.  22,  where  the 
Israelites  arc  directed  to  take  a  bunch  of  Hyssop,  dip  it 
in  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  lintels  and  posts  of  their  doors; 
second,  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xiv.  v.  4,  6,  and  52;  and  Num- 
bers, ch.  xix.  V.  5,  where  Hyssop  is  directed  to  be  used 
in  the  ceremonies  of  cleansing  the  leper,  and  for  sprink- 
ling the  water  of  separation.  To  this  ceremony  reference 
is  made  in  Hebrews,  ch.  ix.  v.  19  ;  thirdly,  Psalm  xli. 
V.  2,  *'  Purge  me  with  Hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;" 
fourthly,  1  Kings,  ch.  iv.  v.  23,  "And  he  (Solomon) 
spoke  of  trees  from  the  Cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  ;"  fifthly, 
The  last  mention  is  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
John,  ch.  xix.  v.  29,  "  And  they  filled  a  sponge  with 
vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  Hyssop,  and  put  it  to  hU 
mouth."  Matthew  and  Mark  in  mentioning  (he  same 
circumstance,  state  that  the  Hyssop  was  affixed  to  a  reed, 
or  small  slick.  From  these  passages  the  author  inferred 
that  any  plant  answering  to  what  was  required,  bhould 
be  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  in  and 
near  Jerusalem,  groiv  naturally  on  rocks  or  walls,  and  be 
large  enough  to  yield  a  stick,  and  he  supposed  to  have 
cleansing  properties,  and  Inve  a  name  in  the  Arabic  or 
vernacular  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew  name. 
Numerous  plants  have  been  brought  forward  as  the 
Hyssop  of  Scripture,  but  none  of  them  possess  all  the 
above  requisites.  Some  authors  have  adduced  Mosses 
and  Ferns,  others  the  bitter  Artemisias;  but  the  greater 
number  have  considered  some  sweet  herb  of  the  family 
of  Labiate  plants,  to  be  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture.  The 
Artemisias  are  probably  (he  only  plants  which  are  found 
in  all  the  above  localities,  but  they  do  not  grow  upon 
walls  ;  and  of  the  Labiate  plants,  the  Rosemary  is  the 
only  one  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick,  and  we  do  not 
know  any  species  which  grows  upon  walls,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  required  localities.  In  attempting,  however, 
to  identify  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary,  the 
author  observed,  to  know  the  names  by  which  it  is  de- 
signated in  Hebrew  writings;  in  these  it  is  written 
both  Esob,  and  Esobh,  and  Esof;  and  in  the  Chaldee 
version,  £.fo/a.  Dr.  Royle  tlien  stated  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  from  observing  in  Rhases 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  HysSjp,  one  of  them  growing 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  that  is,  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  Burckhardt  desci*ibing  a  plant 
called  Aszeft  which  he  found  in  several  wadies  a'-'out 
Mount  Sinai,  creeping  up  the  mountain  side  like  a  para- 
sitic plant,  ils  branches  covered  with  small  thurns. 
From  the  uaoie  and  description,  Dr.  Royle  inferred  that 
this  must  be  the  Caper  plant ;  and  on  investigation  found 
that  Asyfis  one  of  the  well-known  names  of  this  jdant, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Camus,"  also  in  Richardson's 
*'  Arabic  Dictionary,"  and  in  the  "  Ulfaz-Udwieh,"  &,c. 
The  similarity  in  name  beingsufficiently  grear,  the  autlior 
proceeded  lo  show  that  the  plant  corresponded  in  a 
number  of  the  necessary  requisites.  Thus  the  Cai)er 
plant  is  well  known  to  be  indigenous  in  Lo^er  Egypt  ; 
UoTo  found  it  near  Mount  Sinai,  also  on  the  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  has  heen  done  by  others. 
That  the  habit  of  the  Caper  pUnt  is  to  grow  on  rocks  and 
walls,  is  too  well-known  to  require  to  be  proved.  Hence 
we  learn  this  :  the  Asuf  has  the  habit,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  situations  where  the  Esnf  must  have  been  in- 
digenouij  for  the  Israelites  to  obtain  it.  That  it  possessed, 
or  was  supposed  to  possess,  cleansing  or  detergent  pro- 
perties, may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  its  properties  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  Pliny  says 
it  is  useful  in  a  skin  disease  nearly  allie.i  to  leprosy  :  in 
the  cleansing  ceremonies  for  which  Esof  was  employed  by 
the  Israelites.  It  has  long  formed  one  of  the  "  Quinque 
radices  aperientes  minores,"  or  the  five  lesser  aperient 
routs.  It  holds  a  place  in  some  of  the  Continental  Phar- 
macopoeias, and  is  universally  esteemed  in  the  East,  It 
remains  only  to  see  whether  the  Caper  plcmt  would  yield  a 
stick  long  enough  for  a  man  with  his  outstretched  arm  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  sponge  dipped  iu  vinegar  to  the  lips  of 
our  Saviour.  Tlie  cross,  to  be  strong  enough,  could  not 
have  been  very  lofty,  fur  it  to  have  been  borne  by  our  Sa- 
vioui',  and  therefore,  an  ordinary-sized  stick  would  belong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  stick  a  shrub  like 
the  Caper  plant,  growing  in  a  congenial  climate,  would 
be  able  to  yield,  as  Pliny  describes  the  Capparis  as  a 
shrub  of  a  hard  and  more  woody   substance.     Hence, 
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Watering  b:ddt'd-out  Plants. — I  am  rather  astonished 
to  find  such   serious  complaints  about  the  season   for 
flower-garden   purposes.      1    imagine    that   it   has   been 
much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  only 
serious  ground  of  accusation  appears  to  be  the  drought. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  however,  I  much  prefer  a 
dry  season,  if  warm,  than  one  in  which  heavy  rains  pre- 
dominate.    As,   however,    in   a   dry   season  watering  is 
indispensable,  and  as   in   this,  like  most  other  processes, 
there  are  various  modes  as  well  as  degrees,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  inquire  which  is  the  best. 
The  importance  of  bottom-heat  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood :  it  is  also  admitted  that  moisture  is  a  heat-carrier. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  then,  I  cannot  conceive  how  It 
is  that  evening  watering  should  be  so  much  persisted  ia 
out  of  doors.    A  great  deal  of  the  weather  we  experience 
through  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  each  year,  con- 
sists of  sunny  days,  with  cold  nights.     Now,  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  to  adopt  in  this  case  would  be 
to  arrest  radiation   by  some  covering ;  but  as  this  is  ex- 
pensive, it  is  not  to   be  generally  recommended.     How- 
ever, if  we  cannot  shut  in  the  heat,  we  ought  not  to 
take  active  means  to  disperse  it.     There  are,  it  would 
seem,    two  distinct  objects  sought  to   be   obtained   by 
watering  in  general: — The  one  called  a  thorough  watering 
is,  of  course,  intended  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of 
organic,  and  enriching  matters  in  the  soil,  and  to  fill  the 
tissue  of  the  plant  with  fluids  ;  and  the  other  such  as  ws 
apply  to  cuttings,  &c.,  and  designed   merely  to  prevent 
excessive  and  debilitating    perspiration   from   the    leaf. 
Now,  I  contend  (and  from  long  experience  of  the  matter) 
that  this  latter  mode  of  watering  is   t!ie  trae  and  moBt 
eligible  one  for  flower-gardens,  in   which  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  mass  plants  are  natives  of  more  genial  climes 
than  we  can  boast  in  Britain.     As  a  question  of  bottom- 
heat,  too,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  by  slowly  pro- 
gressive accumulations  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
advances  from  the  freezing  point  to  70°  or  80^  in  summer. 
This   accumulation,   then,  in  tha  case  of  acclimatising, 
should  not  be  too  rudely  dealt  with;  for  I  make  little 
doubt  that  a  heavy  watering  after  a  bright  sunny  day, 
will  at  any  time   rob   the   earth  of  5"^  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  more  especially  if  the  day  has  been  calm  ;  on 
such  days  the  bottom-heat  accumulates  with  great  rapi- 
dity.    Early  morning  watering,  then,  will  be  found  the 
most  eligible  by  farforflower-gardeu  purposes  in  general, 
except  perhaps  in  July  and   August.       Moreover,  the 
watering  of  newly-planted  masses  should  not  be  intrusted 
to  men  who  have  only  one  idea,  viz.,  that  of  drenching. 
If  the  waterer  will  give  the  beds  as  much  as  will  meet 
the  demands  of  the  plant  through  that  day  it  is  enough. 
Much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  plants  are  transferred 
from  pots  into  beds  ;  plants  taken  from  the  cutting-pit 
only  a  few  days  previous  must  be  expected  to  undergo  a 
severe    stagnation,    if    transferred    to   the   beds    before 
undergoing  a  gradual  hardening  process.  This  may  often 
be  perceived  in  such  plants  as  the  Heliotrope  or  the 
scarlet  Pelargonium  ;  the  leaf  of  the  Heliotrope  frequently 
assumes   a   dark-purple   hue  from  the  sudden  change. 
Cuttings  should  not  be  struck  in  a  temperature  unneces- 
sarily high  for  clumping  out.     Nothing  is  gained  in  the 
end  by  such  hurry.     All  single  plants  on  elevated  beds 
should,  when  planted,  have  a  small  basin  hollowed  in  the 
soil  round  the  stem,   or  the  consequence  is,  the  ground 
becomes  battered  by  the  application  of  so  much  water,  on 
account  of  the  ccnvesity  of  surface,  and  forming  ready 
channels  to  the  side  of  tlie  beds,  escapes  without  confer- 
ring any  heneft^.—Iloberi  Errington. 

Flower  Gardens. — I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gay- 
appearance  of  the  Flower-garden  at  Tandridge  Court, 
and  I  believe  what  Mr.  CNark  states  to  be  true,  viz.,  that 
he  has  dispensed  with  the  watering-pot ;  but  he  should 
have  mentioned  that  the  Flower-garden  at  Tandridge 
Court  was  formerly  a  horse-pond  abounding  with  sprini^s, 
but  was  filled  up  about  eight  years  since  with  good  sandy 
loam;  at  tbat  time  no  precaution  was  taken  to  drain  it, 
and  consequently  it  became  so  wet  and  damp  that  the 
turf  had  to  be  removed,  and  gravel-walks  with  Box-edg- 
ing substituted  in  lieu  of  the  turf;  it  also,  at  the  same 
time,  underwent  a  thorough  draining.  Now  there  is  no 
need  for  the  watering-pot  where  sufficient  moisture 
exists,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  at  Tandridge 
Court.  Since  visiting  Tandridge  I  have  seen  the  Flower- 
garden  at  Barrow  Green,  the  seat  of  C.  Masters,  Esq,, 
and  I  was  agreeably  surjirised  to  find  it  quite  a  mass  of 
beauty  ;  on  inquiry  Mr.  Sharman,  the  gardener,  told  me 
that  every  bed  had  been  copiously  watered  every  evening, 
and  that  he  found  it  quite  requisite,  for  when  water  was 
withheld  the  plants  died  outright. —  WtH.  JM.j  Godslona, 
Surrey. — Aootlier  correspondent  adds — *' A  writer  in 
ihe  Calendar  lately  has  justly  remarked  that  '*  this 
has  been  a  trying  season  for  gardeners  ;  "  for  instead  of 
the  air  parting  with  its  moisture  to  vegetation,  it  has 
been  making  a  continual  drain  upon  the  leaves  ;  so  much, 
so,  as  to  prevent  newly  turned  out  plants  from  producing 
either  roots  or  brandies.  This,  I  dare  say,  most  gar- 
deners are  aware  arises  from  an  insufficiency  of  moisture 
in  the  air  compared  with  its  power  of  carrying  it.    This 
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is  owing  to  tiie  current  of  air  conoing  from  the  uarth- 
east,  or  out  of  a  colder  latitude,  and  passing  over  a 
warmer  surface  as  it  approached  us,  which  caused  it  to 
ascend,  becoming  expanded.  Duriug  the  time  that  the 
north-east  wind  prevailed,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see,  just  after  sunrise,  clouds  portending  rain,  dissipated 
in  a  very  short  time.  When  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
south-west,  we  imagined  vegetation  would  be  all  right, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  current  of  air  coming  from 
a  lower  latitude,  descending  and  condensing  as  it  reached 
us  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  the  great  heat  the 
earth  bad  attained,  caused  a  powerful  surface  action  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  contrary  currents  of  air  cooled  down  the 
atmosphere,  that  rain  fell,  and  vegetation  made  any 
progress.  How  far  we  shall  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  season  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  consider  that 
"  W.  P.  A."  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  judicious 
remarks.  "  E.  C."  speaks  of  a  flower-garden  being  in 
beauty  about  the  first  week  in  August ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  have  it  in  perfection  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  This,  I  apprehend,  is 
what  "W.  P.  A."  alludes  to  ;  it  is  what  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  other  years.  Had  "E.G."  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  plants  he  saw,  and  also  said  some- 
thing about  their  arrangement,  it  would  have  considerably 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  statements. —  C* 

Pine-Apples.— In  a  late  Number,  '*  M.  S.,"  replying 
to  an  article  of  mine  on  the  Fruiting  of  the  Piue- 
Apple,  states  that  I  have  said,  "Queen-Pines  showing 
fruit  in  August  would  ripen  fruit  by  the  end  of  October." 
On  referring  to  my  jMS.,  I  find  it  there  written  "  the  end 
of  November.'*  I  noticed  the  mistake  in  the  article 
when  it  appeared,  and  I  beg  to  assure  "M.  S.,"  if  it 
is  was  written  October  in  my  communication,  it  was  an 
error  of  mine,  but  at  the  time  I  imagined  that  it  was  a 
misprint.  I  may  mention  that,  with  houses  properly 
constructed,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  ripen  the  Queen- 
Fine  between  the  time  of  showing  fruit  in  August  and 
the  end  of  November.— t/ames  Roberts, 

Thornfield  Pines. — A  trip  to  Thornfield  has  afforded 
me  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  great  excellence  of 
the  peculiar  plan  adopted  by  him  in  tbe  fruiting  of  the 
Pine,  as  shown  by  the  beauty  and  size  of  his  fruit.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  H.  is  anxious  to  have  for  his  principles 
of  culture,  *' a  fair  field  and  no  favour;"  and  certainly 
if  the  practice,  in  the  hands  of  others,  proves  equally 
successful,  he  may  with  full  assurance  look  forward  to 
the  period  of  the  great  object  of  his  wishes  being 
attained.  Such  instances  of  persevering  industry,  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  merit  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  all.— ^.  £.  C. 

Planling  Pines  in  Tan. — The  remarks  of  "Judex" 
have  induced  me  to  add  further  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  bad  effects  resulting  from  planting  out  Pines  in  tan. 
lam  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  as  "Judex."  After 
consulting  Mr.  Hamilton's  Treatise  on  the  Pine,  I 
planted  out  nearly  100  fine  succession  plants  in  new  bark, 
similar  to  what  Mr.  H.  recommends;  to  my  dismay, 
however,  the  plants  all  showed  fruit  in  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, and  on  examination  I  found  that  instead  of  making 
roots  in  the  tan,  they  had  nearly  lost  all  they  had.  The 
tan  was  slightly  dried  before  being  put  into  the  pit,  and 
it  had  a  nice  beat  in  it  when  the  plants  were  put  out,  as 
well  as  all  the  time  they  remained  in  it;  in  fact,  I  never 
paid  so  much  attention  to  anything  as  I  did  to  this  pit 
of  Pines  :  I  watched  them  morning,  noon,  and  night, and 
I  am  sure  that  ihe  fault  does  not  result  from  any  mis- 
management, but  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  tan. — 
Hajiniljal. — — Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 
— *' I  visited  Thornfield  lately,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Hayward  should  have  considered  the  Pines  that 
are  planted  out  to  be  a  year  older  than  those  in  pots,  for 
their  appearance  fully  justifies  that  opinion.  With  regard 
to  the  statement  of  "  Judex  "  that  tan  '  is  considered  to 
possess  no  fertilising  power,'  I  imagine  the  following 
instance  will  justify  a  ditlerent  opinion.  I  had  a  seedling 
Fig  in  a  GO-sized  pot,  which  1  plunged  in  a  bark-bed, and 
to  my  surprise,  when  1  came  to  lift  it  for  re-potting,  1 
found  ttiflt  it  had  pushed  its  roots  through  tbe  bottom  of 
the  pot,  £0  far  into  the  bark,  that  after  1  had  shaken  the 
loose  bark  off,  there  remained  a  mass  of  roots  iirmly 
matted  together  as  large  as  a  No.  12-sized  pot.  If  any 
doubt  ibia  I  would  advise  them  to  visit  Thornfield,  where 
they  will  find  Mr.  Hamilton  willing  to  give  every  txpla 
nation  of  hid  mode  of  culture,  whicli  I  have  no  doubt 
will  in  time  entirely  overturn  the  old   system  of  Pine 

growing."  —  G.    Jinshworth,    Dewsbury. A    third 

wr>:r  remaxkjB:— *' I  have  long  been  a  practical  gar- 
dener and  a  Pine-grower,  but  I  have  never  seen  Pines 
equal  to  those  at  Thornfield  ;  they  are  grown  on  suckers 
attacbtd  to  the  old  stool,  and  I  Lave  myself  seen  two 
fruit  cut  from  the  same  stool  in  one  year;  the  second 
fmit  ripened  in  ten  months  after  the  first  wns  cut.  A 
plant  of  Jamaica,  which  matured  iin  fruit  in  Dccembt^r 
last,  ianow  ripening  another  fruit,  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  October.  I  am  qiiitr 
coQvinccd  that  if  prejudice  is  laid  uvide,  in  a  short  time 
Mr.  Hamitton'ti  nystcra  will  be  generally  praclihtd  ;  atiU 
why  ihould  it  not .'  Twice  the  quimtity  of  fruit  of  supt- 
rior  quality  can  be  produced  in  the  harne  JipacM:.  1 
nowhere  read  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Treatihu  that  leaves  and 
tan  arc  recommended;  Mr.  Harniltoii*n  system  doen  not 
at  all  depend  on  turning  out  the  planta  into  the  tun  ; 
tome  are  plnnted  in  compost,  and  aornc  arc  in  tan,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  pots;  ihoBC  that  ore  in 
tan,  however,  hnve  made  twice  the  progrths  of  titofiu  in 
poti;  hut  the  fruit  that  I  above  allude  to  arc  produced 
by  planlB  growing  in  soih— y.  C.  Turner,  Stockport. 


A  fourth  communication  says — ''Judex"  (p.  .'i24),  who 
slates  that  he  has  been  acting  under  the  advice  given  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  Treatise  on  the  Pine  Apple,  turned  out 
into  tan,  or  rather  into  tan  and  decomposed  leaves,  mixed 
and  laid  up  in  a  heap  which  had  been  at  work  six  weeks, 
24  fruiting  plants.  He  writes  that  the  tan  was  just  to 
give  life  to  the  mass,  and  addd  that  such  a  compost  is 
just  what  Mr.  Hamilton  would  liave  selected  himself. 
Now,  I  would  inquire  in  what  page  of  my  treatise  he 
discovered  such  a  compost  recommended  ?  Had  he 
communicated  to  me  his  intention  of  differing  so  widely 
from  what  I  have  recommended  in  my  Treatise  (see  pp. 
58,  73,  60,  and  103),  I  could  have  informed  him  what 
the  result  would  have  been,  namt;ly,  that  three  parts 
decomposed  leaves  to  one  of  tan  would  act  like  leaven, 
souring  the  whole  lump  as  soon  as  fermentation  com- 
menced ;  and  it  appears  that  it  had  been  put  up  in  a  heap 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  wrong  to  charge  me  with  having 
recommended  such  a  compost.  If "  Judex  "  has  ever  read 
my  Treatise,  he  must  have  remarked  my  caution  against 
the  use  of  impure  tan,  as  well  as  of  other  composts.  Has 
'*  Judex"  used  the  same  compost  which  I  have  recom- 
mended for  tanks  ?  If  he  has  not,  I  shall  not  be  responsible 
should  that  also  prove  a  failure.  My  plants  which  fruited 
in  labt  December  are  now  swelling  another  fruit  j  a  fact 
that  can  be  proved  by  persons  of  the  highest  respect-, 
ability,  and  whose  veracity  no  one  will  question.  Mr. 
Barnes's  excellent  remark,  p.  31  of  this  year,  is  worthy 
of  perusal.  He  uses  sweet  pure  composts,  similar  to 
what  I  employ  myself.  *'  Judex  "  justifies  himself  by 
cautioning  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  against — not  the 
compost  which  I  recommend,  but  his  own  bad  material, 
of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  If  he  will  visit  Thornfield 
soon,  he  shall  have  ocular  proof  of  the  advantages  of 
planting  out  Pines  in  tan,  both  with  regard  to  plants 
and  fruit  ;  and  I  dare  state  that  the  largest  fruit  he  ever 
saw,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  is  now  ripening 
on  my  improved  modeof  planting  in  tan.  The  mostofmy 
fruiting  plants,  however,  are  growing  in  a  mixture  chiefly 
composed  ot  toil  similar  to  that  recommended  in  my  Trea- 
tise, and  such  as  I  will  always  recommend  where  the  tank 
system  is  used.  I  imagine  we  are  only  learning  to  cul- 
tivate the  Pine  ;  every  succeeding  year  adds  something 
new  to  our  experience.  In  conclusion  I  would  state, 
that  any  Pine-grower  adhering  strictly  to  my  system, 
may  with  ease  perfect  one  fruit  every  year  from  the  same 
plaut.  I  have  formerly,  and  still  do,  cut  three  fruit  in 
two  years  from  the  same  plant. — Joseph  Hamillon, 

Morphology,  —  Monstrosity  of  Cerastium.  —  The 
curious  illustration  of  Morphology  which  is  sent  with  this 
note  was  found  a  few  days  since  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye,  near  Tintern,  and  seems  to  be  of  sufiiicient  interest 
to  deserve  notice  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  as  illus- 
trating those  sound  scientific  views  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  that  Journal.  The  usual  structure  of  this 
genus  is  too  well  known  to  require   description   here. 


Explanation  of  the  I^Iagivficd  figures. 
1.  An  expanded  flower.  2.  Tlie  ovary  and  stamens.  3.  The 
ovary  cut  open,  showintj  tiiC  ovules.  -1.  An  ovule. 
In  the  present  plant  it  will  be  seen  that  the  petals  and 
sepals  have  quite  taken  upon  themselves  the  appearance 
and  structure  of  leavciH,  and  that  the  germen  also  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  formed  of  five  leaves,  attached  to  each 
other  by  their  edges.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
tliese  corioufl  flowers -.—Sepals  5,  green,  hairy,  dir,tinct, 
spreading,  oval,  differing  from  the  uppermost  leaves  only 
by  being  broader  in  proportion,  and  smiiUcr,  and  having 
a  membranous  edge  townrds  the  end;  petals  spreading, 
und  quite  similar  to,  but  snudlcr  and  rather  narrower 
rhan  the  sepals  ;  filaments  of  the  stanions  covered  with 
hairs  like  llie  leaves  ;  anthers  uncliunged  ;  germen 
covcied  with  liairs,  green,  oblong,  with  five  ribs 
niid  furrows,  lipped  with  fiv(5  minute  callous  pointu, 
nod  only  uliyhtly  conuectcd  at  tlic  top;  ovules 
apparetilly  abortive.  In  these  spirimcns  we  sec  wluit 
muMt  be  a  demonstiative  proof  to  all  unprejudiced  minila, 
thutihe  sepals  and  petals  do  not  orif-inully  differ  from 
ItavcH,  but  arc  the  eame  organ  adaptrd  to  ihc  pcrform- 
unccofa  differiut  funciion  ;  uiid  nUo,  that  llic  Rcrmcn  ia 
nt. thing  more  than  Hcveral  siniilDr  Icuvch  (for,  if  bcparated 
ftnd  Bpreiul  flat,  they  difftr  soluly  in  (dzu)  placed  toge- 
ther in  such  u  manner  as  to  form  u  pouch,  to    include 


the  ovules,  and  assist  in  their  development  into  seeds. 
There  were  numerous  specimens  possessing  this  interest- 
iiig  structure.  The  soundness  of  the  morphological 
views  held  by  scientific  botanists  is  now  so  well  esta- 
blished by  (he  numerous  instances  of  different  organs  re- 
verting to  their  original  type^  which  have  been  brought 
to  light,  as  not  to  require  my  advocacy  in  this  place; 
still,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  persons  who  so  mis- 
represent, or  perhaps  misunderstand  the  facts,  as  to  sup- 
pose and  state  that  those  who  hold  them  are  not  as  full 
and  firm  believers  in  the  superintendence  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  and  know  as  certainly  that  everything  in 
Nature  is  perfectly  adapted  to  perform  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  created,  as  they  are  themselves.  To  suchi 
it  can  only  be  said,  that  the  unprejudiced  search  after 
truth  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  fervent  admiration  of  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  that  is  displayed  in  the 
creation.— C/zar/es  C.  Bahinyton,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  Gray  Wagtail.  — Soms  of  your  readers  may  he 
pleased  to  hear  a  little  more  of  tbe  gray  wagtail,  au 
account  of  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  21st 
of  last  October:  they  may  like  to  be  informed  what 
became  of  it,  and  whether  I  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
object  of  its  visits  to  my  house.  I  am  still  unable  to  say 
anything  decisive  on  the  last  point;  I  had  the  window 
washed  as  I  proposed,  but  this  made  no  difference,  the 
bird  coming  as  before.  Once  it  was  seen  to  pursue  aa 
insect,  which  it  caught,  after  alighting  upon  the  ledge; 
but  such  a  solitary  instance  cannot  prove  anything. 
Several  windows  were  occasionally  visited,  though  the 
first  continued  the  favourite.  After  a  while,  we  became 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  tapping,  that  it  scarcely  ex- 
cited our  attention.  I  have  learnt  that  two  other  houses  ia 
the  parish  were  in  the  course  of  the  winter  visited  in  the 
same  mauner,  and  at  one  of  them  a  little  alarm  was  felt 
by  some  persons  who  were  disposed  to  be  superstitious: 
but  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  sO 
humble  a  creature  causing  alarm  to  any  one.  \^"hen 
wrote  before  (early  in  the  month  of  October),  I  stated 
that  I  had  not  observed  any  more  wagtails  of  tbe  same 
species  about,  but  others  arrived  afterwards.  Still,  I 
believe  it  was  throughout  the  same  individual  that  visited 
us;  and  I  form  this  opinion  from  having  often  seen  my 
feathered  acquaintance  stop  at  a  particular  spot  (the 
shallow  water  alluded  to  in  my  former  notice),  both  when 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  house  ;  and  I  never  per- 
ceived but  one  in  that  haunt,  though  in  other  places  there 
used  to  be  more  of  these  wagtails  together.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  conclude  that,  as  our  visiter  came  here 
ths  first,  so  he  remained  the  last  of  his  kind  :  I  noticed 
one  bird  for  some  time  after  I  had  lost  sight  oftheothersj 
and  that  one  frequented  the  haunt  aforesaid.  Boarula 
made  his  adieus  to  us  at  the  window  on  the  I8th  of 
February,  but  he  lingered  in  the  village  another  fort- 
night ;  I  saw  him  on  the  1st  of  March,  soon  after  which 
he  must  have  commenced  his  journey  to  the  north. 
When  he  left  us  he  had  not  changed  his  dress,  but 
doubtless  he  long  ago  put  on  his  best  suit.  I  trust  he 
found  a  constant  mate,  and  a  comfortable  home,  and  if 
he  has  a  family,  that  they  are  all  doing  weU.  Should  he 
visit  us  again  in  the  autumn,  he  shall  have  a  welcome;  and 
I  hope  he  will  then  come  somewhat  less  careworn  in  hia 
looks. — S.  Warnford, 

Coniferous  Pla7its. —Cov\d  you  turn  the  attention  of 
some  practical  botanist  to  writing  a  book  upon  the  nature 
and  habits  of  Conifers  ?  A  small  work  like  Rivers' 
"Rose-fancier's  Manual"  would  answer  tbe  purpose 
admirably  ;  and  the  smallness  of  its  price  would  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The  inforuiation  chiefly 
required  is  a  detailed  Jiecount  of  each  VaViety,  to  what 
clifuate  and  country  it  naturally  belongs,  the  quality  of 
the  timber,  and  in  what  description  of  soil  it  attains  the 
greatest  size.  Mr.  Selby,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
British  Forest-trees,  speaking  of  the  new  varieties  of  tbis 
tribe,  begs  of  gentlemen  not  to  content  themselves  with 
merely  planting  them  in  pinetums  and  shrubberies,  but 
to  give  them  a  fair  trial  among  other  forest- trees.  "We 
shall  never  know  which  of  them  are  adapted  to  this 
country  so  long  as  we  only  plant  them  in  the  shrubbery — 
always  the  driest  and  most  sheltered  spot  about  the  place, 
and  where  the  gardener  carefully  shades  them  from  the 
snow  and  winter  blast.  If  we  wish  to  find  what  they  are 
really  worth,  we  must  put  them  om  in  our  plantations, 
and  a  very  few  years  will  show  which  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  acquisitions,  and  wliich  are  not.  Some  may  thrive 
very  well  in  a  shrubbery,  when  protected  from  the  snow; 
but  be  quite  unfit  for  bearing  up  against  a  long  continued 
storm,  with  their  branches  bowed  down  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  snow  upon  tliem.  Others  may  do  very  well 
when  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  be  britHe  and  apt  to 
snap  over  when  exposed  to  sudden  gusts.  Varieties  with 
both  these  faults  may  thrive  for  years  in  a  pinetum,  and 
yet  be  worthless  as  additions  to  our  forest-trecp.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  in  the  Chronicle,  some  weeks  ago,  that 
an  liish  gentleman  had  takt-n  the  matter  up  in  this  light, 
and  had  made  a  plantation  of  11  acres  of  Deodar.  If 
other  planters  would  follow  his  example,  we  should  soon 
know  ])ractically  the  merits  of  every  new  variety.  I 
intend  doing  the  same  this  next  winter,  and  am  now  ousy 
fencing  and  draining  the  land  for  a  plantution  of  Scotch 
Fir  and  Larch,  among  which  1  ?hall  plant  aa  nmny  seed- 
lings OS  I  can  get  of  P.  cembrn,  P.  gciurdiana,  P.  cxcelaa, 
P.  laricio,  P.  palli.siana,  Dcodaro,  Morinda,  Araucana 
imbrirata.  Tlie  only  protection  they  will  liave  wiU 
be  a  few  Osiers  round  ihcm,  to  keep  off  the  rabbits 
and  hares.  As  the  ground  on  whicli  thry  aro  to  be 
planicd  is  a  bl(^h  open  upland,  about  lOdO  feet  above 
the  sea,  it  will  be  «  Hudicicntly  severe  tent  us  to  wliethcr 
.  they  can  stand  our  winters  or  not.— IValdevc. 
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Bees. — In  reply  to  a  "Would-be  Lover  of  Bees," 
respecting  the  attack  made  on  him  by  these  insects,  I 
beg  to  suggest  as  a  preventive,  that  he  should  provide 
himself  when  near  his  hives  with  a  veil  composed  of  stiff 
muslin,  fastened  tight  round  the  band  of  his  hat,  and 
teneath  his  chin,  and  tight  round  the  collar  of  his  coat ; 
this  will  entirely  prevent  his  being  stung  on  his  nasal 
organ,  or  any  other  part  of  his  head.  If  a  "  Would-be 
Lover  of  Bees"  had,  immediately  on  his  extracting  the 
sting,  gone  to  his  Onion-bed,  and  applied  the  interior 
part  of  that  vegetable  to  the  vround,  he  would  have 
found  instantaneous  relief,  might  have  appeared  both  at 
church  and  market,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  an  antidote  for  the  unpleasant  attack. 
1  have  a  great  quantity  of  bees  under  my  care,  on  the 
Canadian  system,  which  are  intolerably  vicious  ;  and  1 
have  adopted  the  foregoing  plans  with  complete  success. 
— Eureka.  [Another  correspondent,  signing  himself 
*',Apis,"  confirms  the  above  statement.  A  still  better 
guard,  however,  is  a  fencing-raask.] 

Bees. — I  wish  I  could  afford  "  A  would-be  Lover  of 
Bees"  the  means  of  rendering  himself  more  agreeable  to 
those  insects.  Washing  the  face  and  hands,  and  rincing 
the  mouth  with  ale,  prior  to  approaching  them,  are 
generally  considered  most  effectual.  As  respects  the 
application  of  volatile  alkali,  by  which  I  mean  what  is 
usually  called  spirit  of  hartshorn,  I  wish  it  had  been 
Stated  how  long  after  the  wound  was  inflicted  the  alkali 
was  applied.  The  venom  of  the  bee  is  so  quick  and  so 
diffusive  in  its  effect,  that  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
(^hich  I  have  always  succeeded  with)  depends  upon  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  is  applied. — Edivard  Bcvan, 
JEsgair  Evan,  near  Aerloivn,  Montc/omeryshire. 

Heaping  Earth  over  Roots. — A  correspondent  having 
obligingly  informed  us  that  he  knew  of  a  Mulberry  tree 
over  whose  roots  earth  had  been  heaped  without  injury 
to  it,  a  wall  being  built  round  the  stem,  we  requested 
further  particulars,  in  consequence  of  which  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  : — The  Mulberry  trees 
were  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  and  then  measured 
between  four  and  five  inches  in  girth  ;  the  lowest  branches 
fihot  forth  sis  ieet  from  the  ground.  The  soil  is  a  ricli 
mould,  to  which  was  added  at  each  spot  a  large  cart-load 
of  mortar  rubbish  well  mixed  in,  and  forming  a  circle  of 
10  feet  diameter  ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  plant  them 
at  exactly  the  same  depth  as  when  taken  from  the  nursery, 
and  to  arrange  and  secure  the  roots  so  that  tliey  might 
extend  on  all  sides.  In  the  sixth  year  they  produced  a 
very  handsome  dish  of  remarkably  fine  fruit,  and  in 
every  succeeding  year  there  has  been  an  increased  pro- 
duce. Iq  the  year  1832,  when  the  garden  was  enlarged, 
the  soil  required  to  be  considerably  raised  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  fresh  earth  injuring  the 
roots,  a  four-inch  wall  was  built  round  each  tree,  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  three  feet  in  height ;  a  tiled  drain  was 
made  from  one  well  to  the  other,  and  carried  on  to  take 
off  the  surface  water,  which  it  does  effectually.  Many 
persons  predicted  the  death  of  the  trees  from  the  great 
weight  accumulated  over  the  roots,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  sun's  warmth,  but  they  have  continued  to  fiouiish 
even  more  than  before,  bearing  fruit  abundantly  and 
making  shoots  yearly  which  average  about  10  inches. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  v^all  was  built  on  the 
original  surface,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  roots. 
The  measurement  of  the  trees  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground  is  at  present  three  feet  in  circumference.  Several 
of  the  branches  at  three  feet  from  the  body  are  18  to  20 
inches  in  circumference.  The  top  covers  a  diameter  of 
20  feet.  The  earth,  which  was  applied  to  the  roots  in 
1832  was  gradually  sloped  down,  therefore  no  exact 
xliainster  cz.^  be  givca.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
account  received  from  my  friend.  He  says  the  idea  was 
entirely  his  own,  and  I  must  say  it  does  liim  great  credit. 
I  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  answer  as  well  with  trees 
of  a  larger  size  and  of  course  greater  age. — JST.  [In 
this  case—l,  each  well  was  connected  with  other  wells 
by  cross  drains  ;  2,  the  soil  was  very  loose,  in  consequence 
of  old  mortar  having  been  freely  intermixed.  Hence 
air  had  peculiarly  ready  access  to  the  roots.  It  appears 
moreover,  that  the  earth  which  was  heaped  up,  ivas 
sloped  away  towards  the  circumference,  and  our  in- 
formant does  not  know  to  what  extent  that  took  place. 
But  this  is  a  most  important  point ;  because  it  is  only 
the  roots  at  the  circumference  that  are  much  affected  by 
the  superincumbent  earth  ;  and  if  it  were  pared  away 
much  they  would  not  be  conscious  of  its  presence.] 

Glycine  si/ie?isis.— Although  it  is  now  nearly  30  years 
since  this  elegant  twining  plant  was  introduced  from 
China,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  generally  culti- 
vated as  it  deserves.  What  this  is  owing  to  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  as  few  plants  are  more  easily  propagated, 
or  present  a  finer  appearance  in  early  spring,  when 
loaded  with  its  long  drooping  clusters  of  Lilac-coloured 
flowers.  The  usual  mode  of  increasing  it  is  either  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  layering,  in  small  pots 
plunged  in  the  earth,  the  young  shoots  whilst  making 
their  summer  growth,  and  which  are  found  to  emit  roots 
at  every  joint.  Ou  looking  over  some  old  memoranda 
lately,  I  met  with  the  following  particulars  respecting 
the  striking  of  the  Glycine  from  cuttings.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  aud 
be  the  means  of  increasing  the  culture  of  my  favourite 
plant.  Cuttings  taken  off  at  this  season  strike  more 
freely  than  when  made  in  the  spring.  The  shoots  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  those  which  have  become 
firm  and  hard,  but  not  too  woody.  In  preparing  the 
cutting,  two  eyes  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  be  left  on 
each.  Out  of  two  pots  containing  100  cuttings  prepared 
in  this  manner,  and  inserted  in  pure  silver  sand,  such  as 
is  generally  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 


striking  with — only  5  died.  They  were  placed  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  on  the  20th  of  August,  1829,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks  were  found  to  have  made  roots 
from  3  to  4  inches  long,  although  scarcely  any  difference 
was  observable  in  the  appearance  of  the  buds,  excepting 
that  they  had  swelled  a  little  more  than  when  put  into 
the  pots.  Six  weeks  afterwards  they  were  potted  oft 
into  small  pots,  and  preserved  during  winter  in  a 
common  frame.  The  following  spring  the  greater 
number  of  them  sent  out  shoots,  some  from  the  upper 
eye,  and  others  from  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  cutting : 
a  few  remained  dormant  until  June.  From  the  above 
it  appears  there  is  little  difficulty  attending  the  striking 
of  Glycine  sinensis,  and  this  circumstance,  I  hope,  will 
induce  many  to  make  the  experiment.  I  readily  admit 
that  as  a  garden  plant  the  Glycine  is  common,  but  it  is 
as  a  twiner  for  decorating  the  porches  and  walls  of  cot- 
tages and  lodges  that  I  should  wish  to  see  it  more  exten- 
sively employed.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  fine 
specimen  ia  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Chiswick,  v.  hen  in  blossom,  must  have  been  struck  with 
its  beauty.  In  1834  it  covered  a  space  of  800  super- 
ficial feet.  Being  against  a  south  wall,  the  flowers 
remain  a  shorter  time  in  perfection  than  when  trained 
against  a  wall  with  a  south-east,  or  eastern  exposure. 
The  latter  shows  it  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  later  in 
coming  into  blossom,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not 
so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  sun. — M.  E.  H, 

Sports. — I  have  now  in  bloom  a  plant  of  Menziesia 
polifolia  stricta  nibra  with  red  and  white  spikes  upon  tEe 
same'^ranch  ;  it  nJrs' flowered  so  for  the  third  summer. — 
F.  X.  O.,  Cliff  Vale. 

Preservation  of  Seed. — We  have  just  received  some 
seeds  of  the  Nutmeg-tree  {JMyrislica  vioschaia),  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Trinidad.  They  were 
removed  from  the  pulp  and  mace,  packed  in  moist  Moss, 
and  closed  in  a  tin  box  almost  hermetically.  They  have 
germinated  during  the  voyage  and  thrown  out  a  radicle 
and  a  plumule  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more  each, 
and  apparently  could  not  have  come  in  a  fitter  state  for 
planting  with  a  prospect  of  their  success.  Surely  the 
seeds  of  Victoria  might  thus  be  sent  by  some  of  our 
South  American  friends. —  W.J.H.,  Kew. 

Tropceoluni  canariense,  ^c. — The  flattering  notice  in 
your  columns  last  year  (p.  573),  respecting  the  cultiva- 
vation  of  this,  by  Mr.  George  Davidson,  has  induced 
him  this  year  to  redouble  his  exertions  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  drought  aud  prolonged  easterly  winds  he  has 
had  to  contend  with,  he  hasproduced  about  six  of  the  most 
splendidly-grown  specimens  of  this  plant  which  I  have 
ever  beheld,  and  which  are  alike  creditable  both  to  his 
zeal  and  ability.  This  year  he  has  planted  two  plants  for 
each 'mass,  and  he  has  thus  procured  such  a  dense  pro- 
fusion of  foliage,  that  the  whole  framework  round  which 
the  plants  are  trained  is  in  some  instances  entirely  con- 
cealed ;  and  moreover  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  are  so  profuse,  as  thoroughly  to  prevent  all  naked- 
ness of  appearance  near  the  roots.  The  plants 
have  been  sown  in  a  rich  compost  of  decayed  leaf- 
mould  and  other  matter,  and  this  has  not  only  acted  as 
a  powerful  stimulant  in  their  growth,  but  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  size,  vigour,  and  freshness  of  colour  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  as  any  of  your  London  readers  will 
perceive  if  they  will  visit  the  western  end  of  the  long 
garden  walk,  now  well  deserving  the  name  of  a  garden 
— may  it  ever  continue  so  I  The  public  are  not  aware 
of  the  interest  taken  in  these  grounds  by  those  employed 
in  them.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  chief  superintendent,  most 
liberally  supplies  (from  his  own  garden),  pipings  from 
his  beautiful  Carnations,  and  the  best  seedlings  from  his 
Heartsease,  while  Mr.  Baxter,  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  greenhouse  department,  is  indefatigable  in  raising 
cuttings  and  seedlings  in  frames  of  his  own  construction; 
such  zeal  and  activity,  such  hearty  good-will,  are  surely 
deserving  of  all  praise.  To  such  of  your  readers  as  have 
ponds  in  their  grounds,  or  any  pools  of  ornamental 
water  stocked  with  fancy  water-fowl,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  know  that  Mr.  Baxter  greatly  improves 
the  growth  of  his  flowers  and  plants  by  using  the  home- 
made guano  he  collects  himself  from  the  margin  of  the 
round  pond,  where  the  geese  and  other  birds  yield  him  a 
very  good  supply,  till  lately  never  turned  to  any  account, 
or  thought  to  be  of  the  slightest  use,  either  to  the  gar- 
dener or  any  one  else.  To  the  poor,  who  live  on  com- 
mons where  geese  are  plentiful,  this  hint  may  suggest  a 
profitable  employment  of  their  children  occasionally,  for 
during  an  entire  winter  they  might  collect  a  considerable 
quantity,  either  to  sell  or  to  add  vigour  to  their  spring 
operations  in  their  homely  gardens. — James  Mangles. 

Ilalleii's  Fertiliser. — Having  heard  of  Dr.  Hallett's 
Fertiliser,  I  this  spring  sent  for  one  ton  of  it,  and  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  with  it,  it  has  given  me 
general  satisfaction.  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
various  kinds  of  manures,  but  the  Fertiliser  proves  itself 
to  be  superior  to  all  of  them  in  causing  plants  to  grow 
rapidly.  I  sowed  some  early  stone  Turnips  on  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  side  by  side. 
Those  manured  with  the  Fertiliser  are  now  fit  fir  taking 
up,  while  the  others,  dressed  with  bones  and  farm-yard 
manure,  are  just  commencing  to  form  roots.  The  ground 
dressed  with  the  Fertiliser  has  always  been  remarkably 
moist  during  the  whole  of  this  dry  season.  We  had  no 
rain  here  from  the  2d  of  March  until  St.  Swithin's  Day. 
I  have  tried  the  Fertiliser  with  advantage  on  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Cape  bulbs,  Heaths,  Dahlias,  iScc,  as  well 
as  on  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  For  plants  in  pots  I  use  it 
in  a  liquid  state  ;  I  have  also  tried  it  with  equally  good 
effect  on  Vines  and  on  Melons,  which  promise  well. 
About  two  years  ago  I  planted  Acorns  of  evergreen  Oak, 
in  pots,  and  during  last  year  they  made  shoots  3  or  4 


inches  long  ;  this  year  I  shifted  them  into  larger  pots ;  I 
watered  some  of  them  with  the  Fertiliser,  and  they  have 
made  shoots  2  feet  in  length  ;  whilst  others,  watered 
with  pure  water  only,  have  not  made  shoots  more  than 
6  or  8  inches  long ;  they  have  both  received  precisely 
the  same  management  in  every  other  respect.  To  any 
one  who  may  be  disposed  to  call,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  . 
the  results  of  my  experiments. — John  JVillis,  Guernsey^ 
Manures. — I  observe  in  the  Chronicle  remarks  on 
the  great  value  of  nitrous  or  azotic  compounds  in  manure* 
Now  we  know  that  the  French,  when  driven  to  it  by 
necessity,  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  contrived  t(> 
form  nitre-beds,  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  sufficient 
for  making  gunpowder.  The  peasants  in  Sweden  {vide- 
Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  p.  886),  have  all  of  them 
nitre-beds.  Might  not  every  farmer  in  this  country  have 
his  nitre-bed,  in  the  same  way  as  gardeners  have  their 
mushroom-beds? — with  this  difference  only,  that  whea 
earth  has  once  acquired  the  chemical  tendency  to  pro- 
duce nitre,  it  does  not  seem  to  lose  it  again  when  washed, 
but  still  retains  sufficient  of  the  leaven  (if  I  may  so  call' 
it),  to  attract  the  proper  ingredients  from  the  air.  May 
not  the  true  theory  of  composts  be,  that  they  are  in  fact 
very  weak  nitre-beds  ?  This  appears  to  me  a  subject 
worthy  of  your  attention,  and  an  article  now  and 
then  on  the  best  mode  of  making  the  beds,  might  do 
good,  and  above  all  lead  to  the  general  preservation  oF 
that  most  invaluable  article  household  urine,  which,  I 
apprehend,  would  be  found  (together  with  soap-suds)p, 
one  of  the  best  ingredients  of  the  nitre-bed. — Horticole^ 
Local  Horticultural  Societies, — At  p.  525,  there  is 
an  appeal  from  a  "Gardener,  Dartmouth,''  severely- 
reflecting  on  the  Torbay  Horticultural  Society.  Had 
your  correspondent  made  more  particular  inquiries 
before  writing  such  unfounded  aspersions,  his  veracity 
might  have  escaped  the  severe  shock  it  must  now 
encounter.  No  jobbing  gardener  of  Dartmouth  gained, 
an  extra  prize  at  our  last  Exhibition  for  Martynia  fra- 
grans.  The  plants  in  question,  the  property  of  the  Hono 
Mrs.  Hare,  Gunfield  Lodge,  were  laised  by  the  ExhibitoFj. 
and  had  attained  their  high  state  of  perfection  under  his 
care  and  attention.  They  were  exhibited  through  the 
kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Hare  as  decorative  plants  ;  and 
were  awarded  an  extra  prize  by  the  special  permission  of 
the  committee,  because  the  Judges  considered  them  tbe 
best-grown  plants  in  the  room. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Terhay  Horticultural  Society. 

Labourers^  Shows. — Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  Shows  may  be  very  beneficially  made  for  the  poor^ 
where  neither  funds  nor  supplies  can  furnisli  one  for  the 
rich  ?  I  came  into  this  parish  about  12  years  since.  My 
labouring  classes  were  very  inefficient  gardeners,  I  con- 
sidered that  a  Show  of  common  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  small  prizes,  would  excite  their  attention.  For  tbis 
purpose  I  published  a  list  of  rewards  for  such  exertions  ; 
and  as  I  had  obtained  two  pieces  of  land  to  let  out  ia 
allotments,  I  gave  prizes  to  those  who  cultivated  these 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  effect  has  been  prodigious- 
The  articles  brought  to  the  first  Show  would  have  excited 
your  smiles;  those  now  brought,  your  commendation*- 
My  cottagers  may  compete  with  most  of  their  class — all 
the  result  of  this  simple  measure.  Several  of  my 
wealthier  neighbours  have  kindly  sent  specimens  of 
fruits,  &c.,  to  lay  on  a  side  or  honorary  table.  From 
these  my  poor  people  learned  to  know  what  skill  and 
industry  could  effect  ;  they  have  attempted  similar 
things,  and  with  success.  I  inclose  a  list  of  the  prizes  I 
annually  offer.  We  can  only  make  one  Show  in  the  year; 
July  is  considered  the  most  suitable  month,  and  the  day 
is  fixed  earlier  or  later,  as  the  season  is  forward  or 
backward. 
To  the  occupiers  of  the  best  cultivated  allotments  in  s.  d. 
Dennis's  Flat  and  Sadler's  (each)  .  .  .  .60 
To  the  occupiers  of  the  next  best  cultivated  allotments 

(in  each  of  the  above) 2     6 

For  the  best  plate  of  early  Potatoes  (sis  in  number)  .    2    6 

For  the  next  best ,,,10 

For  the  best  summer  Cabbage      ,        ,        .        ,        .26 

For  the  next  best 10 

For  the  best  Lettuce 4        ,26 

For  the  six  best  Turnips 2    6 

For  the  12  best  Gooseberries,  all  from  one  tree  .  ,26 
For  the  12  next  best,  all  from  one  tree  .  ,  .10 
For  the  12  best  bunches  of  red  Currants,  all  from  the 

same  tree 2    6' 

For  the  12  best  bunches  of  white  Currants,  all  from 

the  same  tree 2    6- 

For  the  best  Nosegay  or  Buuch  of  Flowers,  of  various 
sorts,  all  from  the  same  garden         .        .        .        ,26 

For  the  next  best  ditto 10 

For  the  best  bunch  of  Roses,  all  from  one  g-arden  .  2  6- 
For  the  best  bimch  of  Stocks,  raised  from  seed,  and 

by  one  gardener 2    6 

For  the  6  best  Onions  raised  from  seed       .       .       .26 

For  the  6  next  best  ditto 10' 

For  the  G  best  Carrots    .......    2    6. 

For  the  6  best  Parsnips .        .        .        .        .        •        ,26 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  .        .        .        ,.,26 

For  the  next  best  ditto 10- 

For  the  12  best  Strawberries  raised  by  the  same  cul- 
tivator   2    6 

The  Candidates  must  be  labouring  Cottagers,  and  the  flowers. 

and  vegetables  grown  in  the  parish  of  Lane-end, 
— J.  Peers,  Lane-end,  High  Wycombe. 

Cabul  Melons. — On  reading  the  Leading  Article  at 
p.  571  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  18i3,  I  remem- 
ber being  greatly  surprised  at  your  recommending  to 
everybody  who  values  his  dessert  to  expel  the  whole 
race  of  Cantaloupes  and  Rock  Melons  as  unworthy  of  a 
modern  garden.  Surely,  said  I,  some  of  these  must 
have  behaved  very  badly  to  deserve  so  severe  a  sentence, 
for  in  my  younger  days  a  Cantaloupe  or  Rock  Meloa 
was  esteemed  a  most  luscious  fruit ;  and  Ij  for  one, 
cannot  consent  to  banish  them  altogether,  until  I  have 
further  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  really  so  very 
inferior  to  the  Melons  of  the  East.  I  was  very  desirous 
to  obtain  some  seed^  and  this  season  I  had  the  good  for-^ 
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tune  to  have  my  wishes  gratified  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  presented  me  with  four  seeds  he  had 
received  direct  from  his  brother,  aa  officer  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  cue  of  the  survivors  of  the  Cabul  affair.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  grew  them  with  great  care,  and 
was  not  a  little  pleased  on  perceiving  one  of  the  fruit 
exhibit  signs  of  approaching  ripeness.  On  tasting  it  I 
must  freely  acknowledge  that,  notn-iihstanding  the  little 
partiality  I  entertained  fur  my  old  favourites,  I  found 
there  was  almost  as  much  difference  between  them  and 
the  Cabul  Melon,  as  there  is  between  a  Morello  and  a 
May  Duke  Cherry.  The  fruit  proved  to  be  remarkably 
handsome,  of  an  oval  shape,  slightly  netted,  and  tinged 
with  yellow  previous  to  becoming  rijie.  The  flesh  was 
■white,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  apparently  firm,  but  melted 
in  the  mouth  like  a  lump  of  sugar 

and  on  this  account  the  fruit  as  it  approaches  maturity 
requires  to  be  narrowly  watched,  as  it  is  apt  to  crack 
and  shortly  afterwards  begin  to  decay.  I  am  now  of 
opinion  that  these  Melons,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
will  supersede  the  very  best  kinds  that  are  at  present  in 
cultivation. — lil.  E.  H, 

Scorching  Ejfecis  of  ihe  5(m.— Without  entering  into 
the  present  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots  on 
Tine  leaves,  I  beg  to  state  the  following  facts  : — 
Last  year  I  was  rather  profuse  in  syringing  my  Vines, 
particularly  so  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  a  hot 
sun  fell  on  the  glass  before  the  moisture  had  evaporated. 
All  the  leaves  became  more  or  less  spotted,  and  to  this 
injury  I  impute  the  imperfect  colour  of  my  Hamburgh 
Grapes  that  season.  This  year  I  have  been  very  sparing 
of  the  syringe,  especially  when  the  sun  was  out.  My 
vinery  has  not  a  diseased  leaf,  whilst  the  Grapes  are  as 
black  as  sloes. — A  Subscriber,  Maidsfone, 
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COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
The  Coppice,  Nottingham. — We  hail  long'  promised  ourselves  a 
Tisit  to  the  Open  Show  of  Carnation's  and  Picoteks,  which 
was  to  beheld  at  the  Coppice,  near  Nottinshara,  on  the  Qt\\ 
inst.,  to  form  oar  owo  opinion  of  the  flowers  raised,  and  the 
style  of  exhibiting  by  the  men  of  the  "  North  Couiitrie."  Accord- 
ingly, we  put  ourselves  inside  a  secOQd-cIass  carriage  (though 
the  mcru  was   singularly   unpropitiousj,  and  were  in  about 
three  hours  brought  to  the  Derby  station.    We  had  not  much 
lime  to  survey  these  extensive  buildings,  as  a  train  was  in 
readiness  to  bring  us  forward,  and  after  changing  vehicles,  and 
joining  several  flurisis  who  had  arrived  by  the  North  Midland, 
and  bound  to  the  same  di.sliuation  as  ourselves,  we  were  again 
(after  a  few  awful  grunts  and  a  tremendous  squeak)  dragged 
forward  towards  Kotliugham.    This  distance  was  speedily  tra- 
versed   through    a    highly    cultivated    country  ;    we    caught 
glimpses  of  the  "  toriuous  Derwent,"  and  "  the  noble  Trent," 
as  we  dashed  forward,  till  at  length  we  ueared  the  town.    The 
first  object  that  caught  our  eye  was  the  Castle  standing  on  tlie 
verge  of  a  rock,  risiug  aljFuptly  from  the  River  Leew,   which 
runs  at  its  base.    It  undoubredly  has  been  an  ornament  to  the 
town,  but  now  (though  at  a  distance  it  is  an  imposing  object)  it 
presents  a  sad  memento,  with  its  dilapidated  and  scorched  walls, 
of  ungovernable  rage  and  popular  fury.  We  were  told  that  there 
Charles  I.  raised  his  head  when  abaut  to  proceed  against  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  and  a  large  cavity  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
Mortimer's  Hole  i  but  ours  vras  a  brief  space  to  view  the  noble 
wreck.and  onemergingfromthestation-house,ourfirst  question 
■was,  *'  the  way  to  the  Coppice  ?  "    This  question  we  had  not  to 
repeat,  for  the  Committee  with  praiseworthy  foresight,   hsd 
caused  placards,  with  a  large  hand  pointing  the  way,  to  he  put 
up  at  each  turn,  and  tliougn  the  lower  part  of  NoUiughara  put 
us   much   in    mind  oi    a  labyrinth,   still  with  tbis  clue   we 
threaded  the  maze  to  perfection,  and  soon  found  ourselves  on 
the  opposite  tide  of  the  toivn.    A  good  mile  and  a  half  brought 
us  to  our  destination;  and  here  we  may  state  that  we  have  scl- 
dom  seen  a  situation  more  adopted  for  the  purpose  intended. 
On  getthig  up  the  hill  we  found  a  large  marquee  erected  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  with  other  conveniences  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.    We  found  many  florists  congregated 
there,  who  were  not  exhibitors,  all  engaged  in  discussing  the 
properties,  varieties,  &c.  of  the  universal  favourite,  theCamation. 
We  noticed  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich;  Orson,  of  Grantham; 
Holland,   of  Middleton ;    iJoone,  of  Eurslem;  S;c.,  &c.     After 
someliitlc  delay  the  flowers  were  staged,  aud  about  12  o'clock 
the  Judges,    Messrs,    Mugglcitune,  Mart,    and   lieaidrley,   of 
Nottingham,  with  Mr.  Cowpcr,  of  Vork,  entered  on  their  duties; 
and  aa  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  at  least  take  two  hours  to 
go  through  them,  we  were  anxious  to  look  round  us,  more  , 
especially  as  the  Coppice  comprises  part  of  the  original  forest 
of  "Meirie  Sherwoude."     With  our  host  we  ascended  a  hill  at 
the  back  of  the  houbc,  and  there  we  had  a  most  sidendid  view 
of  the  sarrounaiug  country  to  our  right;  at  a  distance  of  22 
miles  wc  taw  the  princely  castle  cf  lielvoir,  the  residence  of 
the   Duke  of  Rutland.    Stretching  away  to  the  left,  the  eye 
roved  ovtr  the  hills  of  Charnwood  Forest,  whilat  in  tlie  middle 
ilistauce  the  Trent  gliiled  through  the  valley,  its  silver  stream 
glittering  in   the  occjhional  nun-beams,  which,   despite    Uic 
rough  morning,  struggled  through  the  clouds.    Well,  indeed, 
could  wc  appreciate  the  feiiiliiy  of  the  "Vale    of   Trent," 
watc.-ed  as  It  id  by  ao  fine  a  river.     Like  a  panorama  lay 
Nottingham  bLUcath  our  icet,  aud  on   either  side  were  the 
artisanh'    gardens,    lool.ing    at    a    distance  like   a    "  giants 
draughuboard,"      Wc  understand  that  there  arc  at  least  aoou 
of  tbehc  cfiuarc  incloturea  arou  nd  the  town  :  to  us  it  was  a  most 
plcajiug  bight,  feeling,  as  wc  do,  the  ratiunal  enjoyment,  the 
land  cf  health,  that  thtae  small  gardens  must  ail'urd  lo  their 
poasesiora.    On  descending  we  found  that  the  Judges  had  not 
yet  concluded  ;  our  hoht  tficn  pointed  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  whicii  his  hoaic  standH,  *'  St.  Ann's  Well,"  a  Hpring  of  uu- 
uitually  clear  and  cold  water,  and  to  which  great  uanciity  was 
formerly  attacticd.     On  the  oppoftitc  hill,   before  the  bv.^  had 
devastated  the  forest  which  covered  it,  ulood  "Thomey  Wood," 
once  the  favouriic  haunt  of  the  far-famed  outlaw  Kobin  Hood, 
Here  tradition  htatcu  he  held  hlshylvun  court,  and   with  hi» 
"merric  men" performed  their buri^rlaiiigfcatif.    Drayton  in  hitt 
"  Poly  Olbion,"  .Song  xxvi.,  utatcii  :  — 
*•  From  wealthy  Abbnti' cheats  and  churclies  abundant  store, 
What  oftentiiutH  he  took  he  ohared  aniongnt  the  poor; 
No  Lordly  iJi9lio;>  Cbmc  in  lusty  ICohin'H  way. 
To  hlrn  hcfoie  he  went,  tut  for  his  pu»u  muBt  i^ay. 
TJie  widow  in  ulJitrcus  he  i  raciouhly  relieved. 
And  remedied  ihc  wrongs  of  many  a  vlrghi  grieved." 
Many  were  the  Ici;eridtt  that  occurred   to  uh  whilst  on   this 
ancient  domain  ;  hut  wc  mut.t  take  leave  of  Robin  and  hia  recol. 
lecllunfl,  for  half-puHt  two  Imd  now  arrived,  and  theJudgcn  had 
decided  on  li.tir  verdict,  by  which  Mr.  Wni.  llept' ii,  oi  York, 
won  both  cijpa,  one  (or  J'icoteca,  and  one  for  C'lnt'itioni.    Mr. 
Lod^c,  of  .Maiiehr^tcr,  took  the  second  prize   for  Cnrnatinnn, 
wid  .Mr.  Joseph  Oibbcijn,  of  Bramcotc,  near  Notiin;;lmni,  the 
third.     Mr. 'IhoiniiH  <iibhcnii,  of  JSramcote,  near  >;oltinKhuiii, 
wu  awarded  Ihe  M'cond  pan  of  I'lcotc  »,  and  Mr.  rcfirson,  of 
Nbttlnthiirri,  the  third,  from  what  wcc-juld  nee,  the  NottiuKhatn 
flower*  were  underfilled  >  accounted  for  hylhebhow  hetngtixcd 
too  late  for  thcrn— In  fact  we  were  Informed  that  Ihcy  were  .ilt 
34  and  ad  blooms.    Mr.  Hcpton'M  flowem  were  certainly  "  well 


Ely's  Grace  Darling.  P.  P.,  and  Green's  Queen  Victoria.  Rune 
Picutee,  with  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  R.  P.,  were  also  in  first- 
rate  style.  In  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbens's  pan.  Null:  Secundus,  P.P., 
and  John's  Prince  Albert,  P.P.,  were  remarkably  fine;  and 
Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  R.P,,  and  Robinson's  Hero  of  Notting- 
ham, were  all  that  could  be  wished;  whilst  in  Mr.  Pearson's 
pan,  Barnard's  Mrs,  Barnard  was  quite  a  gem.  Of  the  Cania- 
tiuns,  the  Lion  of  the  Day  {or  Lioness  if  you  like),  was  Ely's 
Lovely  Ann;  this  was,  indeed,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Rose 
Flakes,  and  excited  universal  admiration.  Hepworth's  True 
Briton  was  finely  marked,  thouglUhe  flower  was  rather  damaged: 
whilst  those  safe  flowers,  Ely's  Mango,  PP.;  Ely's  Lady  Ely, 
R.F.;  Wilson's  William  tiie  Fourth,  F.;  Greaslcy's  Brougham, 
C.B.;  and  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon,  S.B  ,  were  (to  use  an  old  Derby 
grower's  expression),  "  toppers."  For  our  own  part,  we  had 
a  decided  joe/ie/iujii  for  some  of  Mr.  Lodge's  flowers.  His  Royal 
Briton,  S.B.,  was  a  first-rate  flower,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
fhe  skin  was  thin  .4^P^eciated;  Ely's  Caxton,  C.B.,  was  rather  thin,  but  beau- 
titully  marked;  whilst  Euclid  and  Beauty  of  Woodhouse  wcreiii 
extra  condition,  and  Rob  Roy  and  Beauty  of  Cradlcy,  S.F., 
were  as  fine  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Amongst  the  losing 
pans  were  noticed  the  following  in  splendid  condition  :— Ely's 
Lord  Milton,  C.B.;  Hufton's  Patriarch,  S.B. ;  Ely's  Lady  Gar- 
di^ier,  R.F.;  Ely's  Lord  Morpeth,  S,F.;  Simpson's  Marquis  of 
Granby,  S.F.;  Pollard's  First-Rate,  P.F. ;  Martin's  Splendid, 
S.B.;  Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell,  P.F. ;  Huftou's  Rosea,  R.F. 
Uc  subjoin  a  Hst  of  the  winning  flowers  :  —  Ca*7i«/ions.—l,  Mr. 
W.  Hepton,  with  Hepworth's  True  Briton.  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon, 
Huftou's  Wellington, Greaseley's  Lord  Brougham, Wilson's  Wra. 
IV.,  Lcighton'3  Prince  George,  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Ely's  Lovely 
Ann,  Ely's  Mango,  Leighton'a  Bellerophon  ;  2.  Mr.  Lodge,  with 
Lodge's  Royal  Briton,   Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon,    Soorn's  Blooms- 

bury,   Ely's   Wm.  Caxton,   Mansley's   Euclid,  Beauty  of 

V/ootlhouse,  Orson's  Rob  Roy,  Wallis's  Beauty  of  Cradley, 
Ely's  Lovely  Ann,  Ely's  Lady  Ely;  3.  Mr.  J.  Gibbens,  with 
Huftou's  Patriarch,  Hales's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's  Lord  Milton, 
Greaseley's  Lord  Brougham,  Ely's  Volunteer,  Orson's  ~Rob 
Roy,  PuUen's  Queen  of  England,  Greaseley's  Village  Maid, 
JliUwood's  Premier,  Squire's  Meynell.  Picatees.~l.  Mr. 
W.  Hepton,  with  Gidden's  Vespasian,  Ely's  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Ely's  Field  Marshal,  Ely's  Dr.  Horner,  Green's  Queen 
Victoria,  Keeslcy's  Rosea,  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  Sharp's 
Hector,  Wilson's  John  Bull,  Ely's  Criterion;  2.  Mr.  J.  Gib- 
bens, with  Mark  Anthcny,  Gidden's  Teeizer,  Nulli  Secundus, 
John's  Prince  Albert,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  Green's  Victoria, 
Nottingham  Hero,  Venus,  Miss  Hunter,  Boothman's  Victoria. 
3.  Mr.  Pearson,  v>ith  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Fanny 
Irby,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Pickering's  Confederate,  Sharp's 
Vv'eUiogton,  Derby  AVillow,  Nulli  Secundum,  Field  Marshal,  aud 
Hero  of  Nottingham. 
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Sta7tdish's   Nursery,    Bagshot. — To    those  who   are 
desirous  of  studying  economy  in  floriculture,  a  visit  to 
this  nursery  will  be  amply  repaid,  and  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  perfect  practicability  of  cultivating  many 
highly  ornamental  tribes  of  flowering  plants    at  a  cost 
trifling  compared   with  the  usual  outlay.     Mr.  S.   has 
erected  a  house  for  the  cultivation  of  Fuchsias  and  Cal- 
ceolarias; it  is  covered  with  light  canvas,  prepared  with 
Whitney's  composition.     This  has  been  found  to  answer 
every  purpose  desired,   and  especially  iu   bright  sunny 
summer  weather,  whilst  the  plants   are  growing  rapidly, 
when  a  mellowed  light  is   so   necessary.     Instead  of  a 
brick  parapet  for  the  frame-work  to  rest  upon,  alow  wall 
is  made  of ',heath-turfs,  which,  becoming  baked  with  the 
hot  Eun,  are  almost  impervious  to  moisture,  and  perfectly 
elTective  iu  keeping  out  the  heaviest  rains.     The  walls  of 
the  pit  in  the  interior  of  the  house  are  also  constructed 
of  dry  turfs.     There  are,  likewise,  several  pits  built  and 
covered   with   similar   materials,   in   which   are    grown 
Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.     The  house  is 
heated  by  a  small  boiler  aud  gutters  formed  of  pasing- 
tiles,  which,  besides  being  cheap,  occupy  very  little  more 
space  than  an  ordinary  hot-water  pipe,  and  no  more  fuel 
is  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature  during 
winter,  than  would    be    consumed   in    a   gUss-house    of 
similar  dimensions.     Amongst  Fuchsias  I  noticed  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Lowryi,  a  small-leaved  slender-growing 
variet)',  with  very  bright  scarlet   calyx   and  deep  purple 
corolla  ;  an  improvement  on  Formosa  elegans,  Maguifica, 
the    pretty  little  Venus  Victii.^,   lialley's    King   John, 
and    Sangninea   nivea,  two  varieties  with    the   habit    of 
Chandler!  ;    Antagonist,  a   seedling   of    last   year    with 
a  robust  habit,   and  leaves  similar  to  those  of  F.  cor- 
difolia,  the  sepals  of  the  flower   being  short  aud   of  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  the  rich  violet  petals  large  and  neatly 
rounded ;    Attractor,   remarkable   for   its    short    sepals 
and    the   large    size    of    the    corolla  ;    Colossus    is   an 
immense  flower,  with  the  colours  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 
very  distinct ;  President  is  another  superior  variety,  less 
robust  growing  than  the  last,  but  Holering  more  pro- 
fusely.    Many  Calceolaiias  are  still  in  bloom,  but  tlie 
flowers  are  much  inferior  in  size  aud  colour  to  those  pro- 
duced a  month  or  two  ago  ;  sufficient,  however,  may  yet 
be  seen  to  form  some   idea  of  their  respective  merits, 
taking  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  into  considera- 
tion.    Mr.  S.  annually  raises  several  thousand  seedlings, 
and  has   procured   many  varieties  with  well-formed  and 
curiously   marbled    flowers.       Of  those    with    a  cream- 
coloured  ground  variously  marked   with   purple  of  dif- 
fertnt  shades.  Fancy,  Celebration,  Dclicata,  and  Running 
Rein,    may   be    mentioned    an    deserving   of  note  ;  and 
Guercino,  King  of  Saxony,   lloldeniunu,  Acme,  and  the 
Great  Wcstcro,  amongst  those  marbled  with  crimson  on 
a  yellow  ground.     It  would   be  fruitlcso   to  attempt  to 
convey  a  dii-tinct  idea  of  each  by  description,  where  the 
arrungcmcntof  the  markings  is  almost  aa  endless  as  the 
changes  of  the  kaleidoscope.     In  the  out-door  depart- 
ment the  chief  attraction  consists  of  an  extensive  variety 
of    I.'crpctual    Roses,    which    are    flowering    profusely. 
Among  tho  beat  uic  a  number  of  ciim.ion   iiylnids,  hucIi 
UB  Madame  Luflay,   PrinccHu  JHUen,  I'rince  Albert,  Lady 
Fordwieb,   William   Jebsc,  Queen,  and   Marshal  .Soult. 
Of  IJombonH  there   is  also  a  clioicc  collection,  many  of 
the  bcht  of  which   were  not  flowering ;  Cclimcnc,  u  fine 
Boft-bluhb,   Ciucen,   a  large  salmon-pink,  and   JJouc|Uf:t 
dc  Montmorency,  were  jterfect    niuHSes    of   flower.      A 
variety,  with  deep  crimson  flowers,  culled  Bohsc,  is  cmi- 


dwarf  growth,  and  expanding  flowers  m  succession, 
throughout  the  summer  season.  The  plants  all  appear  to 
be  in  a  healthy  thriving  condition,  and  make  firm  wood 
and  abundance  of  roots,  but  the  flowers  are  generally 
rather  small.  This  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cessively dry  season,  aud  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  is  almost  wholly  a  sandy  peat,  retaining 
moisture  much  better  than  a  majority  of  earths,  and 
whilst  It  affords  a  constant  supply  of  nourishment,  never 

exciting  to  coarse  luxuriant  growth Q. 

Baroness  Rolhschild,  Gunnersburg. '—The  success  of 
Mr.  Mills,  at  this  place,  in  his  Cucumber  growing,  ia 
remarkable.  We  have  seen  just  now  two  fruit,  straight 
as  a  ramrod,  ribless,  black-spined,  with  the  blossom  on 
the  end,  one  of  which  was  22  and  the  other  24  inches 
long.  They  are  grown  in  one  of  Mr.  Mills's  improved 
pits,  heated  by  a  boiler  and  tanks  furnished  by  Burbidge 
and  liealy. 

Miscellaneous. 

Prize  Hoses. — We  observe  by  the  Inverness  and  Elgia 
papers  that  the  first  Prizes  for  Roses,  both  at  the  Inver- 
ness and  Elgin  Shows,  were  awarded  to  Alexander 
Urquhart,  Esq.,  at  Wooerpark,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
At  Inverness  for  the  following  cut  Roses,  viz. : — Fab- 
vier,  Napoleon,  Archduke  Charles,  and  Deschiens ;  at 
Elgin,  for  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Napoleon,  Eclatante, 
Ne  pliis  Ultra,  Lady  Stuart,  Aurora,  Madame  Bureau, 
Archduke  Charles,  29th  Juillet,  Madame  Breon,  Clara 
Sjlvan,  and  Bougere.  The  last-named  tea-scented 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  magnir-cent  Roses  ever  grown. 
— Forres  Gazelle. 

Analysis  of  the  Ashes  of  Potatoes. — These  consist, 
accordiug  to  M.  Vogel,  of  17-5  per  cent,  insoluble  and 
82"5  soluble  salts.  The  former  consist  of  9  per  cent. 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
alumina  and  peroxide  of  irou,  and  of  8*5  per  cent,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  some  carbonate  of  magnesia  ;  there 
is  no  siUca  present.  The  latter  consist  principally  of 
alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates  and  phosphates  (5*33 
phosphates,  G  93  sulphates),  and  traces  of  metallic  chlo- 
riiies.  The  soda  constantly  amounts  to  I  per  cent,  more 
than  the  potash. — Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phanu.fXMs.  p.  2i5. 

The  Hepatica. — There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
the  Hepatica  in  M.  Van  Houtte's  collection,  at  Ghent. 
Some  are  rose-coloured,  red  carmine,  pale  lilac,  and  white 
flesh-coloured,  with  many  other  tints,  among  which  is 
even  repeated  the  colour  of  the  stamens.  Each  of  these 
varieties  has  a  different  name ;  they  are  still  new,  and 
quoted  at  a  high  price  in  the  catalogues  of  this  fine  esta- 
blishment.— Revue  Horlicole. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Preparation  of  Coffee. — 
M.  Pleischel  states  from  experience,  that  the  infusion  of 
roasted  Coffee  acquires  a  far  superior  taste,  and  is  ren- 
dered more  concentrated,  consequently  that  a  much 
larger  amount  of  beverage  can  be  prepared  from  the  same 
quantity  of  Coffee,  by  adding  to  the  boiling  water,  just 
before  pouring  it  over  the  Coffee,  1  gr.  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda  for  every  cup,  or  2;V  grs.  for  every  half 
ounce  of  Coffee. — Med.  Jahrb.  dts  Oestr.  Si.f  1843, 
Oclober. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSK,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Such  plants  as  will  flower  this  autumn  may  yet  be  well  supplied 
witli  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  but  all  other 
stove  plants  sliould  be  watered  more  sparingly  after  this  time, 
and  it  should  be  performed  early  in  the  day.  Tlie  house  may. 
be  shut  up  early  in  the  alternoon,  even  with  a  strong  sun-heat. 
At  this  licuson,  when  plants  are  ripening  off,  a  high  night  tem- 
perature is  not  so  injurious  to  them  as  when  they  arc  beginning- 
to  grow  in  spring.  In  dull  weather  slight  fires  may  be  used  in 
the  daytime,  so  that  plenty  of  air  may  be  given  to  the  plants. 

Cu'isvi-oulorj/.— Shorten  the  supply  of  water  as  the  night 
lengthens,  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  more  applicable  to  this 
house  now  than  to  any  other,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  at 
this  season  with  a  mixed  collection  of  floweriog  plants,  inauy  of 
which  are  probably  stove  or  half-btove  sorts,  wliicli  require  but 
little  water  in  a  low  temperature.  Cinerarias,  Violets,  Chinese 
Ptimrosc,  with  Chrysanthemums,  aud  all  other  plants  that  will 
flower  on  this  side  of  Christmas,  must  be  duly  atleuded  to  ;  and 
such  animals  as  have  been  proved  to  bloom  iu  puts  in  the  spring 
should  now  be  sown.  Since,  however,  the  practice  of  forcing 
flowers  in  spring  has  become  general,  these  annuals  have  been 
discarded  in  many  places,  aa  they  occupy  room  where  better 
thiniiS  can  be  wintered. 

Pits  and  Frumcs. —Tticso  are  now  fully  occupied  with  half- 
hardy  plants  which  grow  freely  in  such  places  in  the  autumn  ; 
the  lij^hta  should  be  drawn  off  at  night  to  let  in  dews,  butdereud 
thcni  particularly  from  heavy  showers  or  continuous  rain; 
at  the  same  time  admit  large  portions  of  air,  by  tilting  thehghts 
at  top  and  bottom.  'I'his  is  a  good  time  to  pot  Camellias  for 
blooming  in  the  spring,  and  also  to  graft  them  iu  close  frames, 
without  artifii:ial  heat.  — J3.  B. 

H.— FLOVVEH  GARUEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
It  is  Bratif>ing,  when  so  many  gardeners  are  complaining  of 
the  unlavourableness  of  the  season  lor  flower  gurdcniog,  to 
fnirl  that  there  are  some  in  the  country  who  have  no  cause  to 
complain.  I  am,  however,  afraid  that  those  who  spcali  of 
"lireticnt  aiipearances"  forget  what  their  gardens  were  liko 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July  J  which  is  a  most 
mati-'rial  omission  In  discussing  the  general  cfTcct  of  a  season. 
As  far  aa  my  correspondence  extends,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
limited,  all  arc  complaining,  and  I  know  that  if  tho  season  noai' 
the  nietropoljd  has  not  been  a  bad  one,  I  for  one  am  not  de- 
Hiroua  of  knowing  what  a  bad  season  is.  However,  this  is  not 
the  place  for  discussion,  but  when  all  h;ivo  expressed  their  opi- 
niorm  I  may  then  probably  be  induced  lo  reply.  Scarlet  Ptlar- 
gnniumti  now  icqnirc  to  bo  propagated  us  cxpuditlo^^ly  as  pos- 
hiblo;  BoniQ  of  them,  more  csiiecially  tlic  htrong  growing 
varieties,  are  very  lliiblo  to  rot  offailer  they  arc  put  In  the  boil, 
nioie  cKMCCially  if  the  ncuion  Ih  wet;  for  that  reason  it  la  an 
excellent  plan  to  allow  the  cuttings  to  dry  fur  a  day  or  two  after 
they  are  piciiand  before  they  are  put  In  the  ground.  Tho  foot 
ofaHouth  wall  ih  an  excellent  place  to  ntrlku  the  most  succu- 
lent  UlndH.  Smith's  Emperor,  Pthice  Albert,  tho  Globe  Com- 
p,.ctuin,  and  Brighton  Hero,  are  the  best  of  the  btronggrowlnp- 
vurietkh.  Tho  l'Voi;nioro  and  Cuoper'H  Scarlet  nialntiiln  their 
placcuin  uomc  culltctions,  and  though  dtllcicnt  in  foliage  they 
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are  very  pruiuse  bloomers;  but  unquestionably  tlie  tiiiesl 
dwarf  Pelargonium  in  existence  is  that  which  has  tliis  season 
been  exhibited  under  tlie  name  of  "  GLncral  Tom  Thumb."  It 
grn-ws  almost  prostrate,  is  exceedingly  rich  anU  den°e  in 
foliage,  and  produces  with  the  greatest  profusion  large  trusses 
of  the  most  dazzhng  scarlet  flowers  imaginable.  I  have  a  plant 
at  this  moment  nine  inches  liigli,  and  six  feet  in  circumference, 
studded  with  twenty  seven  trusses  of  expanded  bloom,  and 
some  of  the  trusses  are  six  inchps  in  diameter;  and  on  five 
plants  there  arc  upwards  of  I'.O  trusses  of  flowers.  Aiio'her 
fine  variety  is  one  which  I  got  from  a  nurseryman  in  s-pring, 
under  the  name  of  "King."  It  is  very  bright  in  colour,  the 
habit  dwarf,  and  the  trusses  large.  The  Huntsman  is  filsn  a 
desirable  variety  for  bedding  out.  The  above  are  the  best 
sorts  which  1  have  met  with.  I  have  heard  of  better,  but 
I  have  yet  to  see  them. 

ChrT/stml/ierniims— Mast  now  be  layered,  either  giving  them  a 
twist,  or  making  an  incision  on  the  under  side  before  they  are 
pegged  down.  Those  intended  for  the  gieenliouse  may  be 
layered  in  pots,  and  they  will  sustain  no  check  from  removal, 
that  is  if  they  are  gradually  severed  from  tlie  old  jijants.  Give 
them  plenty  of  liquid  manure  after  thev  have  formed  roots. — 
W.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Carnations.—The  seed-pods  of  the  first  blooms  must  now  be 
well  watched,  and  the  calyx  slit  down  to  avoid  the  accumulation 
of  wet.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  hang  downwards. 
Apparently  this  will  be  a  good  season  for  seed,  and  from  the 
right  direction  given  to  the  cultivation  and  imprognation  of 
these  beautiful  flowers,  we  certainly  are  sanguine  in  soon 
seeing  an  improved  breed.  Many  of  the  old  varieties  of  Plcotec 
will  this  autumn  be  discarded,  serrated  edges  being  a  s^ 
blemish.  The  amateur  will  do  well  to  look  about  him  lor 
some  of  Ihe  newer  and  better  varieties  to  supply  iheir  places. 
"We  learn  from  the  Midland  Counties  that  Rose  Picotees,  which 
hitherto  have  been  looked  on  slightingly,  are  coming  into 
favour.  The  only  matter  of  surprise  with  us  is  how  ttiey  have 
been  neglected  so  long.  P («/.;,■.— Seed  must  be  gulhered  ;  half 
of  what  we  have  this  year  saved  will  be  sown  immediately, 
and  the  other  half  next  June.  Shoots,  slipped  off  and  dibbled 
in  sand  and  leaf-soil,  and  kept  moist  and  shaded,  will  root  well. 
Tulips.— Tiie  bed  for  next  season's  planting  must  he  often 
turned,  to  sweeten  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  The  bulbs  also 
may  be  examined,  and  any  alteration  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  roots,  according  to  memorandums  made  in  blooming 
time.  Discard  all  bad  and  inferior  varieties,  those  with  foul 
cups  and  pointed  petals,  &c.  &c.  Auriculas— m\x^t  be  kept  free 
from  decayed  leaves,  and  the  pots  regularly  supplied  with 
water,  Pansies.—SQQti  maystill  be  sown.  Young  plants  should 
be  pricked  out  in  beds,  as  should  also  any  self-sown  seedlings 
worth  saving.  Dahlias. — Thin  out  strong  growing  sorts,  and 
ptill  ofl"  deformed  buds  as  they  appear.— J.  F.  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries.— 1\.  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  those  who  have 
■been  growing;  Pines  over  tanks  have  published  the  result  of 
•their  exper;ence.  In  the  absence  of  something  belter,  I  will  state 
.what  I  find  to  be  good  practice  with  plants  intended  tor  fruiting 
.  during  January  and  February.  The  tank  pit  must  be  got  in 
readiness  by  putting  into  it  a  foot  and  alialf  or  two  feet  ot  fresh 
leaves  or  tan,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  or  the  distance 
-  of  the  pit  from  the  glass.  I  then  select  the  plants,  and  shift 
them  into  pots  from  iG  to  18  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  deep, 
the  sides  of  the  pots  being  perforated  with  about  12  holes,  each 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  placed  at  regular 
distances.  Over  the  drainage  I  place  a  layer  of  Couch-grass 
roots,  and  then  some  lumpy  loam.  On  this  I  place  the  ball  of 
the  plant,  as  entire  as  possible,  and  then  fill  the  pot  up  with 
good  sound  loam,  without  any  manure,  except  a  small  propor- 
tion of  flaky  leaf-mould.  They  are  then  plunged  in  the  tan,  or 
leaves,  to  within  one  inch  of  the  rim.  By  January  the  roots 
will  be  found  to  be  coming  through  the  holes  into  the  bed;  I 
then  clear  away  the  tan  six  inches  roiiiid  the  side  of  the  puts, 
and  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  pots,  and  replace  it  with  turfy 
loam  and  rough  leaf-mould.  Over  this  I  place  as  mucli  new 
tan  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants  will  admit  of,  so  as  to 
.  bring  the  heat  as  much  to  the  surface  as  possible;  one  disad- 
vantage of  turning  the  plants  out  into  soil  over  tank's  being 
that  the  heat  does  not  rise  freely  throii.",-h  the  soil  to  the  surface, 
where  the  best  roots  should  be.  It  will  be  easily  seen  thot  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  pot  has  all  the  advantage  of  the  turning-out 
-system,  ai'.d  at  the  same  time  meets  the  objections  of  those  who 
complain — not  without  reason— of  not  having  sulTicient  control 
over  their  plants  when  turned  out,  in  such  cases  as  their  not 
coming  into  fruit  when  expected,  &c.  If  the  weather  continue 
-  cloudy,  but  warm,  give  plenty  of  air  to  the  growing  plants,  to 
prevent  their  drawing.  Proceed  without  delay  with  the  potting 
of  all  planis  requiring  it. 

Kines.— This  damp  weather  will  make  it  neces«;ary  to  use 
every  precaution  to  prevent  an  undue  degree  of  moisture  where 
•Grapes  are  ripening,  or  ripe.  Make  a  little  fire  during  the  day, 
and  give  some  top  air.  Stop  alt  useless  growths  in  the  late 
houses.  Dj  not  remove  the  leaves  of  the  Vines,  to  expose  the 
■fruit  to  the  sun,  unless  they  are  very  thick,  and  under  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glass.  No  leaves  will  require  removing  now,  if 
they  have  been  properly  attended  to  at  the  time  oi  regulating 
-and  thinning  ttie  shoots  and  spurs  in  the  spring. 

Prac/i/iou^e.— Little  is  required  here  now,  except  to  give  as 
-much  air  »s  possible,  where  the  lights  are  kept  on  the  house,  to 
water  where  necessary,  and  to  wash  the  trees  frequently  with 
the  syringe,  to  free  them  from  insects  and  dust. 

Fi£-s.— See  former  Calendars. 

Jl/e/ons,— During  this  damp  weather,  Melons  will  require 
■close  attention  to  the  removal  of  decaying  or  superfluous  leaves 
and  shoots.  Give  air,  if  possible,  every  day ;  and  liglit  a  little 
fire,  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  drive  ofl^damp.  They  will 
require  very  little  water  now  at  the  routs.— G.  F. 

V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Fj-ujV.— The  present  dull  weather,  however  favourable  to  the 
destruction  of  the  red  spider,  is  not  at  all  favourable  for  the  ma- 
turation of  fruit,  or  of  imparting  to  it  a  rich  flavour.  The 
bunches  of  Grapes  might  be  inclosed  in  half-globes  of  glass, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  any  glass-blowing  establishment; 
and  any  spare  lights  of  framing  or  Peach-houses  might  now  be 
profltably  fixed  against  favourite  Vines  or  Peach-trees.  Where 
wasps  or  flics  are  troublesome,  the  fruit  may  be  defended  with 
gauze  or  thin  bunting  ;  but  where  much  attention  to  ripeninp 
the  wood  is  necessary,  nothing  is  better  than  covering  each 
fruit  very  tliinly  with  cotton  wadding.  The  heavy  rains  we 
have  now  had  will  prevent  wasps  being  very  troublesome  for 
some  time. 

Cauliflowers.— IJlsXiQ  arrangements  to  sow  seed  thinly  now, 
about  the  26tli,  and  again  in  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
first  willsupply  a  few  early  heads,  but  they  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  protection.  I  chiefly  depend  on  the  September  sowing, 
keeping  them  as  hardy  as  possible  during  winter,  not  denjing 
them  a  little  frost;  and  then,  by  keeping  the  glasses  pretty 
close,  and  covering  up  on  cold  nights  in  spring,  ]  get  the  head's 
as  early  as  from  plants  sown  now,  with  the  advantage  of 
scarcely  ever  having  a  head  starting  prematurt-ly.  Plant  out 
a  good  breadth  of  those  sown  in  June  and  July;  you  wiU  find 
them  more  thought  of,  if  you  can  protect  them  during  winter, 
than  any  si>rts  of  Broccoli.  Leltiicts.  — Sow  now  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  winter  and  early  spring  supply.  For  this  pur- 
pose, tbe  Brown  Dutch  and  hardy  Hanmiersmilh  are  the  best 
Cabbages;  the  black-seeded  white,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  Brown  Bath,  are  the  best  Cos  varieties.  A  black  seeded 
Tariety  of  the  latter,  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Lane,  is  the 
hardiest  for  standing  the  winter,  and  the  longest  in  running 
toseedinthe  summer  that  I  have  met  with.  Keep  planting  out 
succession  crops.      Carrots.— Sow  a  small  bed  now  and  at 


the  end  oi  the  month  for  drawing  young  in  winter  and  spring. 
Mus/truoms.—Kcep  colUcting  horse-droppings  and  cow-dung, 
and  get  ihem  dried  as  well  as  you  can  Iiir  beds  in  sheds,  or 
houses.  Where  shed  or  house-room  is  deficient,  and  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  material  for  large  beds  in  winter,  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  sligiit  bed  or  two  in  a  sheltered  place  now.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  preferable  to  the  half-reduced  dung 
from  an  old  lining  In  rather  a  dry  state.  If  built  in  the  ridge 
form,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width  at  bottom,  and  the  same 
ill  Inight,  and  firmly  beat  together  and  defended  from  heavy 
rains,  it  may  be  spawned,  earthed,  and  be.iring,  before  a 
lartjcr  bed  could  be  safely  covered  in.  This  is  rare  weatlier 
for  field  Mushrorims,  hut  many  gentlemen  object  to  their 
going  to  their  table  ;  and  this  is  no  wonder  when  one  sees  the 
poisonous  rubbish  that  is  eaten,  in  defiance  of  warning. — R,F. 
VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
About  this  time  in  favourable  seasons  the  cottage  garden  be- 
comes an  object  of  interest  and  beauty.  Many  ot  its  gayest 
ornaments,  sucli  as  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Lol)elias,  Sic,  are 
now  in  perfection,  and  will  require  some  attention.  All  strong 
growing  planis  should  be  tied  up  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  in  stormy  weather.  In  doing  this,  however,  they 
should  not  be  bundled  together  so  as  to  disfigure  ther.i  by 
giving  them  a  stiff  and  formal  appearance;  on  the  contrary, 
the  stems  and  branches  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  natural  position,  and  they  should  be  tied  so  as  to  conceal 
the  stakes  that  support  them.  Continue  to  keep  any  fruit-trees 
that  are  trained  against  the  walls  neatly  fastened  in,  as  by  this 
means  the  wood  gets  belter  ripened,  and  the  fruit  receives  a 
'--  :atcrsupply  of  light  and  air.  Vines  should  be  regularlyattended 
,o;  thin  the  bundles,  ami  regulate  the  shoots,  stopping  back  ail 
the  laterals  to  one  joint.  Where  those  formerly  stopped  have 
made  a  second  growth,  they  must  be  shortened  back  as  before. 
IS  the  weather  is  favourabK',  a  small  patch  of  Onions  bad 
better  be  sown  during  the  week  on  some  rich,  light  piece  of 
grouuil.for  winter  and  spring  use.  The  White  Lisbon  being 
very  hardy,  is  a  good  sort  for  the  purpose.  Any  ground 
becoming  vacant,  by  the  removal  of  other  crops,  may  still  be 
planted  with  winter  Greens.  If  a  small  quantity  of  Broccoli  is 
planted  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  it  will  form  a  succes- 
sion to  the  main  crop,  and  will  be  found  very  useful.  A  bed  of 
Carrots  may  also  bft  sown  now  for  use  next  May.  Last  year  I 
made  two  sowings  of  Lettuces,  one  on  the  20th  of  August,  the 
other  on  the  JSthof  September;  both  sowings  did  well;  the 
latter  came  into  use  about  a  month  later  than  the  first  sowing,  and 
formed  an  excellent  succession.  If  a  small  quantity  of  Stock 
seed  is  put  in  now,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  up  and 
potted  when  they  have  advanced  a  little  in  growth,  they  will 
be  useful  for  ornamenting  either  the  w!nd'>w  or  flower  border 
in  spring.  Tliey  may  be  pret'Crved  over  winter  with  very  little 
protection.  If  a  stock  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums, and  such  other  showy  plants  as  are  readily  propagated 
can  be  kept  over  winter,  cuttings  of  them  should  now  be  got 
in.  If  inserted  about  this  time  into  a  liglit  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  a  hand-glass,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  they  will  soon 
become  well  rooted,  and  be  in  good  condition  for  standing  the 
winter  before  it  arrives.— J.  M'H. 
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.     9  Fine,  with  light  clouds ;  densely  clouded  at  night. 

10  Light  haze;  fine,  with  white  clouds;  clear. 

11  VerjF  tine;  slightly  overcast ;  rain  at  nit;h[. 

IS  Overcaat ;  heavy  lain  in  forenoon  ;  slij^^htly  clouded. 

13  Oveicast;  showers;  constant  rain  ;  t-lear  at  night. 

11  Overcast;  rain;  vrry  heavy  squall  commenced  auddenl;  at  hooRj 

with  rain  in  torrents;  very  clear  at  night. 
15  Dense  clouds;  rather  boisterous:  lain;  overcast  at  night. 
Mi^an  tempeiatUTc  of  [he  week  3.80  deg.  belotv  the  average. 
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The  highest   temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  Blat, 
~ '     therm.  33° ;  and  the  lowett  on  the  20th,  1839— iherni.  37°. 


JVolices  to  Correspondents. 

Books.— A.  Z. — Loudon's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  "  refers  to 
garden  plants  as  well  as  wild  ones,  and  is  most  useful  for  the 
former.  Lindley's  "Synopsis"  will  prt.bably  answer  your 
jiurijose  best.  Uritish  Ferns  are  nut  generally  grown  for 
sale,  but  the  London  nurserymen  can  any  of  them  obtain 

such  species  as  are  buyable Maidstone. — "  Howitt's  Rural 

Life  in  Germany,"  and  "  Murray's  Handbook  for  Germany." 
We  arc  not  acquainted  with  such  books  for  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  cheaper  these 
countries  are  than  England.  All  depends  upon  the  way  of 
living.    They  are,  however,  very  much  cheaper. 

Caunatioms.— .47^  .'Jmn/cMr.— Good  geneial  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Carnation  will  be  found  in  the  igthNo.of 
the  "  Florists'  Journal,"  in    Wakeling's   "  Florists*  Guide," 

and   in  other  Floricultiual  publications.* 5. //.—Refer  to 

vol.  i.  p.  430;  vol.  lii.  p.  191,  and  you  will  find  the  in- 
foimation  yourequic.* 

Carn.\tions  Axn  Picothes  — /J  H.— We  recommend  you  the 
following  snns:  — Scarlet  bizur res:  Twitchett's  Don  John, 
Headley's  William  Cobbett,  Ely's  Lord  Durham,  Strong's 
Duke  of  York,  Willmcr's  Conquering  Hero,  and  Ely's  Lord 
PolUngton.  Crimson  bizarres:  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Waktfield's  Paul  Pry,  Holmes's  Count 
Paulina,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  and  Mansley's  Robert 
Burns.  S>}nrlet  Flukes:  Addenbrouk's  Lydia,  Chadwick's 
Brilliant,  Willmcr's  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Greascley's  Mary 
Anne,  Wiggs's  E  irl  of  Leicester,  and  Wilson's  William  IV. 
Pur/ile  Flukes:  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Pollard's 
First-Rate,  Millwood's  Premier,  Willmer's  Solander,  Ely's 
John  Wright,  Ely's  Mango.  Hose  Flukes:  Brooks's  Flora's 
Garland,  Wiison's  Harriet,  Greaselcy's  Village  Maid,  Pear, 
son's  Madame  Mara,  Willmer's  Endymion,  Dalton's  Lan- 
cashire Lass,  PicoTEKS,  purple  edged:  Kirtland's  Princess 
Augusta,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Crask's  Queen 
Victoria,  Wilson'^i  Pluperfect,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Brinklcr's 
Purple  Poifection.  lied  edged:  Gidden's  Teaser.  Sharp's 
Gem,  Wiidman's  Isabella,  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Hector,  and  Gem.  Roue  edged:  Garratl's  Lady  Dacre,  Will- 
mer's  Princess  Rojal,  Bernard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Green's 
Queen  Viet'iria,  Svkes'.s  Eliza,  and  Barraud's  Bride.* 

Earwigs.— .E.  G.—The  best  genera!  means  of  ridding  yourself 
of  Eiu  wigs  is  by  putting  a  little  Moss  at  the  bottom  of  small 
garden-pots,  which  should  be  supported  on  garden-sticks; 
ami  by  laying  about  joints  of  withered  Hemlock  or  Bean- 
stalks; to  these  the  insects  will  retire.  They  should  be 
examined  daily,  aod  destroyed.    AUhoush  you  may  not  be 


able  to  e.xtirpate  them  entirely  by  this  means  (it  being  a 
winged  insect),  you  will  ihin  their  ranks  very  much.* 

Cats. — W.  K.  W. — A  person  cannot  justify  killing  the  cat  any 
more  than  he  can  the  dog  of  another.  If,  however,  in  the 
case  in  question,  the  cat  were  seen  in  the  act  of  killing  or 
attacking,  or  carrying  off  a  pigeon,  it  might  be  destroyed.  W. 

ExuiBiTioNs,— .4  Simpleton  ioquiieswhether if aprizeis  ofifered 
for  24  varieties  of  greenhouse  plants,  at  any  public  Exhibition 
of  flowers,  &c.,  it  would  be  right  on  the  part  of  the  person 
exliibiting  to  include  in  the  number  one  Achimenes  longi- 
flora  and  one  A.  grandiflora,  or  two  varieties  of  any  other 
kind  of  plants?     We  answer  yes. 

FnECKLES.— ,4h  Old  Subscriber.—ThGy  say  that  Elder-flower- 
water  or  Bean-flower-water  vi-ill  remove  themj  but  we  have 
nut  much  faith  in  the  remedy. 

Grafting.- /^wf)-.— We  suppose  you  allude  to  these  lines— 
"  More  wondious  change ;  ripe  Apples  grow  on  Pears, 
The  grafted  Plum  vermilion  Cherries  beais." 
This  is  true ;  but  Apples  do  not  stand  well  if  worked  on  Pears. 
The  rule,  that  like  only  can  be  grafted  upon  like,  is  not  here 
infringed  ;  for  similitude  does  not  signify  identity. 

Inskcts. — Entomologos.— Your  pupa  of  the  Emperor  moth  has 
been  infested  with  parasites,  but  as  they  have  all  hatched,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  species;  neither  can  we 
give  you  the  name  of  the  spider  unless  you  send  a  speci- 
men. R. L.  T.— The  subject  is  too  diflicult  to  decide  upon 

without  repeated  examination  upon  the  spot.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  offer  to  tell  you  what  the  insects  are  if  you  detect  any, 
and  will  send  us  specimens,  protected  from  pressure;  should 
yon  succeed,  it  is  far  from  improbable  we  shall  find  the  red 
spider  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  R. 

LAi/ausTiNus.— j1.  -B.— These  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  put  in  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September.  They  should  be  put  under  a  handglass  in  a 
shady,  rather  damp  situation,  and  treated  like  the  common 
China  Rose,  when  it  is  struck  from  cuttings.^ 

Local  Horticultural  Societies.— T.  Z,.— Much  obliged. 
We  will  notice  this  matter  next  week. 

Mildew. — A  Constant  Subscriber. — We  should  say  that  your 
Peach-fruitis  attacked  by  disease  in  consequence  of  damp 
and  cild.  More  sun  and  air  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  re- 
medy. You  will  easily  judge  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
cause.    The  fruit  is  more  rotten  than  mildewed. 

Na.mks  of  Plants. —il/. — Basellaalba? Ari  Amateur. — Eutoca 

Tiscida. S.    W.— Epipaetis    latifolia. A   Lady.— By    no 

means  Humea  elegans,  but  Verbena  canescens,  or  some  such 

miserable  species. 11^  TT'.  — Your  Rose  appears   to  be  the 

Yellow  China. Impaticns. — Oiiganum  Mdjorana. TF.— 

Alstrcemerias  next  week. J.  M.  W. — Cotyledon  umbilicus, 

notlutens.    Veronica  verna  apparently;  if  not,  we  will  say 

so  next  week. E.  L.—lt  is  impossible  to  name  fragments. 

The  leaves  may  have  belonged  to  aSesbauia. 

Names  of  Fruit.— /I.  JV.— Mirobalan  or  Cherry  Plum.ll 

Peas, —Jo/(n  Hors/nll. — Your  Pea,  with  pods  destitute  of  tough 
lining,  is  the  Sugar  Pea.  The  London  nurserymen  can  most 
probably  supply  it.  It  is  the  Pois  sans  Parcherain  of  the 
French.il 

Pelargon'iu.ms.— C.  (?.//.— The  following  are  the  principal 
sorts  with  sweet-scented  leaves  :—Citriodornm,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Emily,  Fair  Ellen,  Bagshot  Park,  Oak-leaf;  rose- 
fcented,  and  the  balm-scented.* 

Poiiegranates.— C.  T/joji«i*n.— We  are  acquainted  with  your 
Pomegranate,  but  only  from  Chinese  drawings.  It  is  a  fine 
thine  when  it  flowers,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  possessing 
it.  The  Chinese  have  several  beautiful  varieties  of  this  plant. 
It  has  no  name  that  we  know  of. 

Transparent  Varnishes.—/.  H.— Your  letter  is  an  adver- 
tisement. 

Miscellaneous.— i^.  Rodigas.—  GraiidiS.    Icones  haud  coram 

nobis  depictas    nunquam   edimus. Aliguis. — There  is  no 

objection  to  having  your  stove  to  face  the  south  east. t^^ 
HI.  Saul.—The  Ash  is  a  mere  stunted  form  of  the  common 

kind,  and  of  no  importance.  If Filgarlick. — Not  seeds  at 

all;    but    flowers    of    the   Bine  Melilot. Jm  Amateur.-— 

Flower-seeds  can  be  obtained  from  '  he  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden   only   by    members.! .-l.   B —A   young  man  who 

wishes  to  enter  the  Chiswick  or  Kew  Gardens,  should  proceed 

by  making  application  to  the  gardeners.  J G.  Mathews. — 

We  recommend  yon  to  plant  Mandevilla  suaveolensfor  train- 
ing up  the  rafters  of  your  grecnhnusc.  i 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

FticiiSTAs. — G.  H.  N.—\\e  have  examined  your  collection  of 
Seedling  Fuchsias;  they  are  generally  small,  and  are  not 
equal  to  the  sorts  generally  to  be  found  in  collections.  No. 
3  is  the  prettiest ;  this  anses  from  its  having  so  much  green 

in  the  sepals.* Greenu-wic— From  your  blooms  being  put 

in  a  box  without  anything  damp  about  them,  they  were  com- 
pletely dried  up  by  the  time  they  reached  us.* 

Lobelias.— .il.  Verscha^'elt. —Neither  fusca,  with  dingy  purple, 
nor  forraosa,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  are  showy  enough 
for  England.  L.  murabilis  is,  however,  really  a  fine  thing, 
with  deep  lai)is  lazuli  blue  flowers,  the  size  of  L.  siphilitica, 
and  a  pair  of  clear  white  strides  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
lip.     We  recommend  you  to  propagate  this  one. 

Pavsies. — (7.  J5.— There  are  several  Pansics  in  cultivation  supe- 
rior to  No.  1,  the  eye  of  which  is  not  good,  and  the  centre 
wants  clearness;  2  is  a  promising  flower,  being  well  formed, 
flut,  with  the  colours  clear  and  distinct,* 

Pelargoniusis,— n"^.  G. — Your  seedling  scarlet  is  very  brilliant 
in   colour;  it  depends   entirely  upon  the  habit  of  the  plant 

whether  it  is  a  desirable  variety  tor  cultivation.* An  Old 

Subscriber.— Your  seedling,  Kate,  wants  form  and  substance; 
it  is  very  pretty  in  colour  and  marking.* 

Picotees.  — G.  H.  iV.— Your  Picotee  named  Leajie/d  Scarlet  is 
a  showy  flower,  the  white  good,  and  colour  bright;  it  will 
make  an  excellent  border  variety,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  a  stand.* 

Pjctunias.— yr.  C— Your  seedling  is  a  pretty,  delicate  pink 
flower,  hut  it  possesses  no  decided  novelty  to  recommend  it 

for  general  cultivation.* J.  J",— The  state  in  which  your 

specimens  arrived  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  them  ;  they  require  to  be  packed  up  in  something 
damp ;   Moss  is  easily  procured,   and  is  as  good  a  medium  as 

any  we  know.* Anonymous.~&  seedlings,  all  common  la 

colour  and  character,  and  not  differing  from  the  sorts  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  in  cultivation.* J.  il/.—Your  seedling  is  a 

well-foimed  and  very  pretty  flower,  (blue-lilac  veins  upon  a 
French  white  ground) ;  we  have  seen  varieties  similar  to  your 

specimen,  raised  this  season,  and  sent  for  opinion.* -0.  O, 

— Of  your  specimens,  Nos.  4  and  7  are  not  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  old  sorts  generally  cultivated;  No.  1,  a  brilliant 
crimson,  and  2,  crimson  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  are  both  good 
varieties;  a,  6,  and  6,  are  good  flowers  with  light  corollas, 
and  dark  tubes  and  veins,  but  they  are  too  much  alike,  and 
bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  others ;  8,  a  good  white,  with 
lilac-purple  tube;  9,  dark  centre,  light  pink,  with  strong 
veins;  10,  very  large  white,  with  deep  blue  tube  slightly 
veined ;  the  three  latter  flivvers,  with  1  and  2,  are  desirable 

flowers  of  good  texture.* J.  S.  6".— Thanks  for  the  blooms; 

the  spotting  was  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  former  specimens.* 

Phlox. — i^.  Veiscltaffelt.—YouT  seedlings  are  very  inferior  to 
Van  Houttei,  and  not  fine  or  distinct  enough  for  the  English 
market.  losignis  has  pale  lilac  flowers,  with  a  violet  eye; 
venusta  is  very  like  it,  but  much  paler,  and  disposed  to  have 
parti-coloured  petals;  versicolor  has  larger  flowers,  with  a 
pale  eye ;  and  tener  is  like  the  last,  but  much  smaller. 
Verbenas.— r.  C— Your  seedling  is  too  varied  in  tint;  it  opens 
of  a  rose-colour  ;  the  edge  of  the  flower  fades  from  exposure, 
leaving  the  rosy  colour  round  the  tube  only  from  the  varia- 
tion in  the  colour.  We  consider  the  flower  not  effective.* 
*»*  As  'osual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 
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MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  liave  noticed  the  complaints  const.nntly  made 
there  of  the  AduUeratioiis  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  afearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scieniific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  metiiod 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  arlicle  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying-  and 
forwarding:. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 

Price- current,  London,  Aug.  s,  1 844  ;— 

Nit.  of  Potashp.cwt.£l    4s. M 
OU  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid  .  .  p.lb.O  0  1 
Rape  Cakes  .  p.ton4  15  0 
Salts,  Epsom  „    9    *i    o 

,,  Glauber  ,,700 
Sulphate    of   Ammo- 

Dia,  per  cwt.,  l6s. too  17    0 

Wai.  NoRTHcoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 

SEED-WHEAT. — Any  one  desirous  of  purchasing 
Seed  for  next  year  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  Wheat,  SHIRREFF'S  HOPETOUN  and  MORTON'S  RED- 
STRAW  WHITE,  120  acres  of  which  are  now  growing  on 
WHITFIELD  FARiM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  present  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  the  value 
of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  Seed  can  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion ;  fcr,  if  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  g:i"ain. 
which  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  be  nearly  uninstriictive  as  to 
itE  quality  in  the  eye  of  the  baker  (see  Ag.  dazette,  No.  5),  it  is 
entuely  so  as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  growth  of  the 
variety  to  which  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained 
oaly  by  an  examination  of  the  growing  plant  when  in  full  ear. 
Price,  8a.  per  bushel.        John  MoftTo.v,  Whitfield,  Thornbury. 
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Total  Acres  in  the  Parishes. 
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Acres  occupied  by  Hedges  in  the 
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Per  Centafje  occupied  by  Hedges. 
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1  and  2  acres. 


2  and  3  acres. 
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6  and  6  acres. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tbdiusay,    Aug.  £2    AgriculcurAl  Imp.  :joc- of  Ireland. 

Thursday,    .lug  29    Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Aug.  19    Darlington.  . 

A        00/  Richmondshire.  [  Aug.  24    Gloucester. 

K-  "\Giove  Ferry.  | 


AsioNG  the  farious  existing  raeai.s  of  inci  easing 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  none  is  so 
simply  or  palpably  efficient  as  that  which  consists 

in    THE    REMOVAL    OF    USELESS    HEDGEROWS.       Much 

may  be  added  to  our  produce  of  grain  and  even  of 
meat  also,  by  the  breaking  up  of  second-rate  old 
pastures,  but  this  must  be  preceded  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  firmly  held  and  long  cherished  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  English  landowners — much  may  be 
added  to  it  by  the  systematic  attention  of  landowners 
to  the  drainage  and  permanent  improvement  of  their 
estates — and  doubtless  the  fertility  of  much  of  the 
land  now  in  cultivation  may  be  increased  to  a  coii- 
siderable  extent  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  system 
of  agricultural  management ;  but  in  the  way  of  all 
these  plans  lie  difficulties,  arising  from  prejudice  and 
want  of  capital.  The  removal  of  useless  hedgerows, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  act,  requiring  no 
surrender  of  prejudice,  and  so  far  from  being  expen- 
sive it  would  generally  be  an  immediate  source  of 
revenue  to  the  proprietor ;  its  consequences,  also,  are 
certain— they  arise  from  the  positive  addition  of 
acres  of  first-rate  quahty  to  the  previous  extent  of 
cultivated  land. 

This  source  of  additional  agricultural  prod^ice,  for 
which  there  is  great  need,  considering  the  rate  at 
which  mouths  requiring  it  are  accumulating,  is 
capable  of  yielding  it  more  abundantly  than  might 
at  first  be  thought.  In  the  reports  of  Whitfield 
Example  Farm,  by  Mr.  Morton,  we  are  informed 
that  about  iiS  acres,  out  of  an  estate  of -200  acres, 
were  actually  occupied  by  hedgerows.  Now,  in 
addition  to  the  mere  uselessness  of  this  extent  of 
land  so  occupied,  an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the 
injury  done  by  these  hedgerows  to  the  land  sur- 
rounded by  them  before  we  can  determine  the 
amount  of  good  to  be  efTected  by  their  removal. 
And  if  the  first  item  in  this  accnunt  equals  in  value 
iO  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  whole  estate,  when  we 
add  to  it  the  injuries  arising  from  the  souring  and 
mildewing  influence  of  hedgerow  shelter,  from  the 
harbour  they  afford  for  all  sons  of  vermin,  vegetable 
aa  well  as  animal,  and  from  tlieinsuperalilc  hindrance 
they  place  in  the  way  of  any  system  of  improved 
management,  we  may  well  estimate  the  annual  loss 
sustained  by  the  landowner  in  this  instance  to  have 
been  11  or  l.j  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  of  the  eslale. 
But  this  is  an  extreme  instance,  it  may  be  said  ; 
"  to  mal.-e  good  your  ca.se  that  the  removal  of  hedge- 
rows woulil  be  the  means  of  increaing  agricultural 
produce  to  any  important  extent,  you  must  bring 
forward  the  ulatislics  not  of  individual  CarinR,  but  of 
whole  parinliCT."  Well,  then,  we  have  before  us  a 
pamphlet  that  given  us  just  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
information  that  in  degired.*     We  extract  from   it 

•  '•  A  fet»  K«m«ik«  on  Ihe  Urge  llcil|c«  anil  Hmall  Kn.  l.,»iiri.» 
01  D«»on»hl;e,  Uid  tl.«  adjoining  Couiillcn."  liy  Jclin  Grant, 
Durtejror  ud  Und  Ajent,  itictcr.    Loatmna  and  Co. 


—  ^  ga  — ^  en  > 


7  and  s  acres. 


j<  ^  o  VI  ^  to  tc 


8  and  g  acres. 


-•<1  vl'.J  00  - 


g  and  10  acres. 


10  acres  and  upwards. 


with  the  others  in  this  respect.  This  evil  is  any- 
thing but  a  trifling  one,  especially  when  to  it  is  addeti 
the  labour  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  shoot 
out  into  the  fields." 


5  o  oj oa :o^a. 


3  wTs  *-  I  "^otal   numbtjr  of  cultivated  Inclo- 
' ;?  ra-^  sures  in  Parishes. 


Here  we  see  nearly  bOOO  inclosures  in  an  extent  of 
■37,000  acres:  they  must  have  averaged  about  4 J  acres 
apiece ;  and  the  hedgerows  dividing  them  occupy 
nearly  3000  of  those  acres — 7}  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
extent ;  they  must  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
perch  wide  throughout.  Now  one-sixth  of  this 
width  is  sufficient  room  for  a  well-kept  fence,  and 
one-third  the  length  of  hedgerow  would  inclose  the 
land  in  fields  of  a  sufficiently  small  size,  so  that,  of  |  '."  '<eep  a  small  dairy. 


GEO-AGRICULTURAL  NOTES    ON    SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(Continued  from  page  510.) 

Balhslone.— This  rock  is  the  highest  member  of  the 
oolitic  series  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lower  lias,  it  covers  a  larger 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  district  than  any  of  the 
other  rocks  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  about  65  square 
miles  in  extent.  Its  western  boundary  is  everywhere 
the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  where  the  high  lands  are  inter, 
sected  by  valleys,  it  is  therefore  very  irregular;  and 
also  in  the  south  of  the  district,  near  Bath,  patches  of  it 
are  in  some  places  entirely  isolated.  This  rock,  which 
is  an  impure  limestone,  frequently  alternates,  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  it,  with  beds  of  clay  ;  this  is  the  case 
near  Didmarton,  and  all  along  its  junc'ion  with  the 
Corn  brash.  It  tends  to  split  into  thin  slates,  at  an 
angle  of  30"  or  40°  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The 
oolitic  structure  is  not  so  perfectly  developed  in  this 
rock  as  it  is  in  a  lower  member  of  the  same  series.  It 
is  also  generally  more  shelly  than  the  inferior  oolite. 
This  renders  it  valuable  as  a  building-stone,  hindering  it 
from  suffering  so  much  from  the  weather ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  admits  of  being  hewn  for  ornamental  work. 
It  is  distinguished  among  the  masons  from  the  lower 
oolite,  which  is  very  soft,  by  the  name  of  weather-stone. 
Affricultural  Charaoler  of  the  Bathstone.  —  The 
general  appearance  of  this  formation,  at  least  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  to  the  others  which  are  to  be 
mentioned,  is  due,  probably,  as  much  to  the  climate  and 
aspect  of  the  country,  as  to  any  difference  in  its  geolo- 
gical character.  The  level  of  the  district  here  being 
500  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  vale  below,  it  is  not 
only  much  colder,  but  is  more  exposed  to  wind  from 
every  quarter.  Its  appearance  is  certainly  bleak,  com- 
pared with  the  richness  of  the  vale.  The  land  is  almost 
entirely  inclosed  by  stone  walls  ;  very  little  hedgerow 
timber  exists.  A.  few  stunted  Asli-trees,  or  here  and 
there  a  Beech  or  Sycamore-tree,  are  all  that  are  that  are 
to  be  seen.  The  fields  are  large  ;  most  of  the  land  is 
arable,  perhaps  not  above  one-eighth  being  in  pasture. 
The  farms  are  generally  large,  varying  from  30()  or  400 
acres  up  to  upwards  of  1000.  The  quantity  of  pasture 
land  thus  varies  from  40  to  50  acres,  which  is  sufficient 
It  is  always  placed  around  the 


the  26i'2  acres  in  these  parishes  at  present  occupied 
by  worthless  brambles,  nearly  2500  might  be  made 
available  for  cultivation,  or  about  J^  of  the  whole 
e.xtent.  Now  if  only  one-si.xth  part  of  England 
was  thus  covered  with  hedgerows,  their  removal 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  good  fences, 
would  amount  to  the  addition  of  another  county  to 
the  extent  of  our  cultivable  land. 

This  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Exeter — a  contri- 
bution to  the  statistics  of  this  important  subject— the 
first,  we  believe,  that  has  appeared  on  tlie  evils  of 
overgrown  hedgerows,  will  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal.  We  e.\tract  the  following  paragraph  as 
illustrative  of  the  general  argument. 

"  The  evils  of  the  present  system  of  dividing  farms, 
general  over  this  and  great  part  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  hedges 
occupy  in  some  cases  fully  10  percent.,  but  on  an 
average  of  these  ten  parishes,  7i  per  cent.,  or  one  acre 
in  fourteen  :  they  shade  and  injure  at  least  half  as 
much,  most  persons,  landlords  as  well  as  tenants, 
whose  opinion  I  have  askeil,  say,  quile  as  much 
more  :  they  harbour  birds  and  vermin  which  injure 
the  crops ;  and  that  this  is  no  small  evil  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  going  into  a  field  just  before 
harvest.  They  are  nurseries  for  weeds :  they  pre- 
vent that  free  circulation  of  air,  so  necessary  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants  as  well  as  animals  :  they  are 
obstacles  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  the  roots  grown 
in  them  frequently  choking  up  the  drains.  They  are 
expensive  to  erect,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  repair ;  the 
expense  of  new  hedges  in  labour  and  planting  being 
about  3j.  6(/.  per  perch,  and  that  of  keeping  them  in 
order  about  .'j  per  cent,  of  the  rental :  the  soil  on 
each  side  of  them  is  generally  thinner,  from  the 
materials  for  making  the  banks  being  taken  from  it. 
•So  many  small  inclosures  require  a  much  greater 
number  of  gates,  which  iiavc  to  be  kejit  u|)  and  re- 
newed :  they  cause  a  much  gieater  number  of  small 
lanes  and  cart-tracks  leading  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  damage  fnini  sliaile  is  also  very  much 
greater  from  those  hedges  which  run  east  and  vrest. 
'I'o  do  the  least  damage,  and  (o  be  of  the  greatest 
service  as  shelter,  our  most  prevalent  and  severe 
winds  being  from  the  west  and  south-west,  hedges 
should  be  made,  and  the  long  way  of  the  fields  he, 
from  north  to  south  ;  for  the  siiine  reason  that  Loudon 
lays  it  down  m  a  rule  in  building  a  liou.se,  tn  make 
the  diagonal  line  in  that  direction  ;  namely,  because 
the  sun  thus  hhinca  oji  every  side  of  it  every  day. 
The  fences  being  in  most  cases  crooked,  and  the 
fields  of  every  shape  but  riglit-angleil,  the  labour  of 
every  operation  of  the  farm,  particularly  of  plough- 
ing, is  mf>Ht  maleridlly  increased.  'I'lic  purishcM  of 
Huxliam   and   I'oltiinore   will   contrast  favourably 


farm  buildings.     The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  ;   it  is 
chiefly  a  brashy  soil,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  very 
shallow.     In  other  cases  it  is  a  stiff'  clay.     This  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which,  as  was  said,  consists 
of  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  clay.     The  clay  is  an 
extremely  poor  soil,  and  is  productive,  in  common  with 
all  clayey  soils,  of  Tliorns,  stunted  plants  of  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  pastures.     The  br.ishy  soil  is  more 
fertile  than  the  clay.     It  is  in  general  a  light  soil,  but 
when  wet  is  liable  to  cling.     In  some  spots  it  is  what  is 
called  a  sleepy  soil ;  i.  e.  if  well  pulverised,  it  will,  after 
rain,  run  togetlier  as  if  melted,  and  then  it  presents  a 
surface  impervious  to  water  and  air.     Water  mill  lie  on 
such  a  surface  ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  the  seed  in  the 
ground  will  hardly  pierce  it.     Such  a  soil  is  difficult  to 
manage.     If  the  farmer  prepare  and  pulverise  it  well 
before  sowing,  then  on  the  first  shower  of  rain  it  is  in- 
jured as  I  have  described.     If  he  does  not  pulverise  his 
soil,  it  is  just  as  faulty  in  an  unpuiverised  state  as  any 
other  soil.    There  is  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  in  which 
he  must  leave  it,  so  that  when  rain  comes  it  will  break  it 
dotvn,  without  causing  it  to   run   together.     Very  little 
drainage  is  done  on  this  land.     The  subsoil  is  rock,  and 
yet   the    land   is,  in  many  cases,  wet.     The   clay  beds, 
which  here  and  there  come  to  the  surface,  render  the 
drainage  difficult.     The  subsoil  plough  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  on  some  of  the  land ;  on  other  places  it 
might  be  used  advantageously.     Where  the  clay  and  the 
rock  join,  and  the  rock  thins  out  over  the  clay,  the  mix- 
ture which  would  be  effected  by  the  use  of  this  imple- 
ment would  be  productive  of  good.      That  this  also  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  farmers,  I  might  suppose, 
from  what  I  have  heard  said  regarding  the  large  stones 
lying  on   the  surface  of  the  land  ;    it   was  stated  that 
instead   of  gathering  these  and  carting  them  away,  it 
would  be  better  to  break  them  up  small,  and  strew  tliem 
over  the  surface  of  the  clayey  land.     The  long  practice, 
from  necessity,  however,  of  shallow  ploughing,  seems  to 
have  made  many  farmers   think   that  deep  ploughing  is 
injurious,  and  subsoil  ploughing  bad  in  principle.  It  is  the 
general  idea  that  shallow  ploughing  is  preferable  to  deep 
pIoughing,and  most  farmers  gomuch  shallower  than  there 
is  a  necessity  for.  The  general  rotation  on  this  formation 
is  a  six-years' course  : — 1st,  Wheat;  2d,  Oats  ;  3d,  Tur- 
nips ;  4th,  Barley;  5th,  Seeds  ;  6th,  Seeds.     Several  de- 
partures from  this  are  made  in  many  districts;  two  of  them 
are  as  follows  : — Wheat,  Turnips,  Barley,  Barley,  Seeds, 
Seeds;  and  Wheat,  Barley,  Turnips,  Burley,  .Seeds;  the 
last  being  a  five-shift  course,  which  is  sometimes  altered 
by  taking  Outs  after  Wheat  instead  of  Barley.  The  fault 
of  this  system  is  the  having  two  Corn  crops  in  succession, 
Wheat  and  Bailey,  or  Wheat  and  Oots.     The  oltcration 
of  the  general  system,  lii-st  noticed,  and  the  imving  two 
Barhty  crops  in  succession,  is,  1  should  think,  no  improve- 
ment on  it;  but,  although  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
second  crop  of  Barley  was  always  inferior  to  thio  first,  it 
was  stated  that  the  seeds  wtao  always  a  better  crop  after 
tivo  years'  Barley  than  after  only  one.     There  are   no 
leases  grunted  on  this  district,  and   the  tenant  is,  there- 
fore, not  bound  dov^n  to  any  imrticulur  coursu  of  crop- 
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ping,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  three  Corn  crops 
shall  not  follow  in  succession.  The  Wheat  crop  is  on 
aa  average  about  18  bushels  per  acre;  the  Red  Straw 
Lammas  is  the  kind  chiefly  sown.  It  is  almost  univer- 
Bally  drilled  in.  The  Wheat  crop  is  followed  by  Oats,  or 
in  some  few  instances  by  Barley.  The  average  Oat  crop 
Taries  from  four  to  live  quarters,  that  of  the  Barley  crop 
is  in  general  less  than  thirty  bushels.  The  Oat  stubble 
is  pared  and  burnt  in  autumn,  and  after  two  ploughings 
the  land  is  sown  to  Turnips  or  Swedes  in  May  or  Jane. 
This  is  still  generally  done  broast-cast,  but  the  practice 
of  boutiug  and  drilling  is  gradually  becoming  more 
general.  The  Turnip  crop  is  not,  on  an  average,  above 
12  tons  to  the  acre,  This  low  average  is,  perhaps,  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  no  horse- hoes  or  drill- 
harrows  are  used  to  stir  the  land  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  and  also,  to  the  practice  of  not  thinniog  them 
out  sufficiently.  This  is  the  only  crop  in  the  course 
where  dung  is  applied  to  the  laud.  The  Turnip  crop, 
■with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  it,  which  is  carted 
home  for  the  labouring  oxen,  or  for  any  fatting  oxen  that 
the  farmer  may  have,  is  eaten  on  the  land  by  the  sheep. 
This  prepares  it  for  the  Barley  crop,  which  is  sown  after 
a  single  furrow  in  the  months  of  April  or  May.  Clover 
seeds,  with  the  common  Rye  Grass,  are  sown  with  the 
Barley.  They  in  general  remain  two  years  on  the  land: 
an  average  crop  of  about  15  cwt.  of  Hay  is  cut.  After 
lying  down  two  years,  the  land  is  ploughed  up  for  Wheat, 
which  is  sown  about  the  beginning  of  September,  either 
on  a  single  furrow  or  after  a  double  ploughing.  The  first 
furrow  in  the  latter  case  is  called  raficring,  that  is,  the 
land  is  half  ploughed,  each  furrow-slice  being  laid  on  its 
breadth  of  fust  land.  This  is  dragged  and  harrowed,  and 
a  second  furrow  is  then  taken.  The  plough  in  common 
use  is  the  Beverstone  wheel-plough,  having  a  wooden 
mould-board.  It  is  drawn  either  lay  three  horses  or  four 
oxen.  Besides  these  crops,  one-sixth  part  of  the  farm  is, 
in  general,  in  Saintfoin  each  year.  This  is  a]most  useful 
plant  to  the  lull  farmer.  The  soil  of  the  Bath-stone  is 
well  suited  for  it ;  and  large  crops  are  grown  where 
Clover  would  fail.  It  is  sown  and  kept  down  for  six  or 
seven  years — as  long,  in  fact,  as  it  will  remain  in  the  land. 
When  the  land  is  once  tired  of  it,  it  is  long  before  it  will 
grow  it  again,  and  thirty  or  forty  years  are  generally 
made  to  intervene  before  a  second  crop  is  taken.  Im- 
mense crops  of  it  are  frequently  cut  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years;  40  and  50  cwt.  per  acre  have  been  cut 
under  these  circumstances.  It  is  always  broken  up  for 
Turnips  or  Swedes,  and,  being  pared  and  burnt,  a  thick 
coat  of  ashes  is  laid  over  the  land.  In  some  parts  of 
this  district,  a  system  of  burning  is  followed,  which  is 
termed  stifle-burning,  by  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  adopt  it,  the  crop  of  Turnips  is 
greatly  increased,  without  any  additional  expense  of  cul- 
tivation. This  way  of  performing  the  operation,  as  it 
was  told  me,  has  at  length  falsified  the  old  proverb,  that 
**  Burning,  though  good  for  the  father,  is  bad  for  the 
son."  It  consists  in  laying  earth  around  the  heap  of 
Couch,  Stubble,  Sec,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  combus- 
tion is  retarded  though  not  stopt  altogether.  The  vege- 
table matter  is  thus  preserved,  and,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  winds  in  smoke,  is  chiefly  returned  to  the  soil.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  its  superiority  to  the  old  plan. 
With  regard  to  the  labour  of  the  farm,  about  one-half 
of  the  pluughiiig  is  performed  by  ox-teams,  four  in  each, 
aud  one-half  by  horses,  three  in  each  team.  The  oxen 
are  in  general  bred  on  the  farm,  put  to  work  when  three 
years  old,  and  either  sold  as  working  oxen  or  sent  to  the 
butcher,  after  an  attempt  to  fatten  them,  when  five  years 
old.  Four  teams,  it  is  calculated,  will  plough  three  acres 
a  day  ;  and  certainly,  considering  the  shallowness  of  the 
furrow,  this  is  a  light  day's  work.  With  the  exception 
of  ploughing  and  general  farm  work,  all  other  labour  is 
generally  done  by  the  piece.  Thus,  hoeing  the  Wheat 
in  spring  is  let  at  4s.  an  acre ;  hoeing  the  Turnip  crop 
three  times,  at  perhaps  10s.,  and  paring  Oat-stubble,  at 
8s.  an  acre.  Men  and  boys  only  are  employed,  except 
at  harvest-time.  Women  are  seldom  seen  in  the  fields 
at  work  with  the  hoe  in  their  bands,  although  it  might 
be  more  economically  done  if  tbey  were  employed.  This 
is  certainly  the  best  cultivated  of  any  of  the  formations 
occurring  within  the  district ;  and  although  the  resources 
of  the  soil  have  certainly  not  yet  been  driven  to  their  ut- 
most stretch,  they  have  been  driven  harder  than  those  of 
the  soil  of  any  other  district  we  shall  have  to  mention. 
There  is  also  a  much  greater  degree  of  interest  taken  by 
the  farmers  in  this  district  in  the  progress  of  agriculture 
generally  than  there  is  anywhere  else  on  the  district. 
There  has  been  a  great  step  taken  here  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  practice  within  the  last  century. 
This  district  was,  not  100  years  .ago,  one  uninclosed 
common,  let  to  farmers  at  Is.  an  acre,  who  sublet  it  to 
others.  It  was  broken  up  once  in  five  or  six  years,  and 
a  crop  of  Oals  taken,  seldom  exceeding  double  the  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  sown.  The  land  lay  inactive  daring  the 
intervals  between  these  crops,  and  it  was  overrun  by  a 
few  sheep,  which  in  some  degree  kept  down  the  Couch 
which  there  flourished.  The  generation  which  saw  the 
Turnip  introduced  has  hardly  yet  gone  by.  The  farmers 
who  were  condemned  for  attempting  its  growth  out  of 
the  garden  have  hardly  disappeared.  Since  then  the 
land  has  been  inclosed,  and  the  Turnip  and  the  Swede 
have  taken  that  place  which  they  must  ever  do  in  any 
good  system  of  farming.— il/.  S, 


DRAINAGE    OF    SURFACE-WATER   FROM 
HEAVY  LAND. 

The  very  various  and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what 
is  perfect  drainage,  convince  me  that  practice  without 
theory  is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass— dangerous,  un- 


certain, and  expensive.  Having  cut,  during  the  past 
year,  with  good  effect,  sixty  miles  of  drain,  I  will 
describe  its  action,  and  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
true  theories  of  perfect  drainage. 

My  operation  being  difl"erent  to  the  usual  custom,  I 
beg  to  submit  my  theories  and  practice  for  discussion, 
approval,  or  disproof.  The  question  of  drainage  is  far 
too  important  to  remain  longer  in  abeyance.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  will  do  an  essential  public  good  by 
deciding  the  point. 

Theory. — That  in  perfect  drainage,  twelve  hours*  rain 
should  percolate  and  leave  the  land,  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  from  the  time  the  drains  begin  to  act,  the  difference 
in  time  being  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  water  the 
earth  chooses  to  retain  for  its  use  by  capillary  attraction. 

That  to  effect  this,  the  subterranean  area  of  porosity, 
i.  e.  the  surface  of  the  drains,  should  nearly  equal  the 
surface  to  be  drained,  so  that  if  the  space  to  be  drained 
were  one  square  yard,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  drain 
should  present  an  area  for  percolation  equal  to  nine 
superficial  feet,  minus  the  allowance  for  pressure. 

That  the  continuance  of  water  in  the  soil  longer  than 
it  would  remain  by  capillary  retention,  is  injurious. 

That  the  earth  and  roots  will  abstract  from  the  passing 
water  those  gases  for  which  -they  have  an  affinity,  and  in 
which  they  may  be  deficient. 

That  the  form  of  drain  should  be  deep  and  narrow,  as 
affording  the  greatest  area  of  porosity  at  the  smallest 
cost,  increasing  the  quantity  of  porous  earth,  available  to 
roots. 

That  the  material  for  filling  the  drains  should  comprise 
the  greatest  durability  with  the  least  power  of  capillary 
attraction. 

That  where  pipes  are  "used,  their  material  should  be 
durable  but  porous  ;  their  form  not  round  or  square,  but 
a  very  narrow  and  deep  oblong,  the  object  being  to  get  a 
large  area  of  porosity. 

That  small,  round,  hard  pebble-stones,  with  a  pipe 
over  them,  as  used  on  my  farm,  seem  to  present  all  the 
advantages  desired,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  choking  by 
superincumbent  earth,  resistance  of  pressure  from  the 
sides,  absence  of  capillary  attraction  ;  tiie  round  hard 
stones  having  but  little  mechanical  affinity  for  the  water, 
and  offering  but  small  resistance  to  its  passage. 

That  the  passage  of  water  in  a  pipe  or  drain  is  always 
quicker  than  its  percolation  through  the  earth  or  ma- 
terial of  the  pipe. 

That  no  drain  should  much  exceed  100  yards  in  length 
(fifty  or  sixty  would  be  better),  without  opening  into  a 
leading  drain  of  greater  dimensions.  If  the  drain  were 
in  any  part  full,  it  would  delay  percolation. 

That  neither  Bushes,  Straw,  or  other  perishable  ma- 
terial, should  ever  be  used  in  a  drain. 

That  the  deeper  the  drainage,  the  better  the  crops  ; 
but  in  no  case  should  any  portion  of  the  drain  be  nearer 
to.  the  surface  than  10  inches. 

There  should  be  a  leader  to  every  300  yards  of  drains, 
giving  it  ample  capacity. 

That  there  should  be  an  open  ditch,  without  fence,  for 
every  seven  or  eight  acres  drained.  The  absence  of  an 
occasional  open  ditch  is  what  renders  so  much  drain- 
age useless.  Long  continuous  narrow  streets,  without 
frequent  outlets,  get  frequently  obstructed  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  drains — a  full  drain  with  a  slow  egress 
sadly  retards  the  filtration  of  water.  Drains  should  be 
never  more  than  half  full  of  water  — the  other  half  air.  In 
this  way  the  superior  weight  of  water  causes  proper  fil- 
tration by  displacement  of  air  and  replacement  of  water 
by  quick  passage. 

That  the  rapidity  of  percolation  depends  on  the  sub- 
terranean area  of  porosity  and  the  depth  of  drain  com- 
bined. Shallow  drains  want  a  greater  area  of  porosity 
than  deeper  ones  ;  because  (as  water  presses  equally  on 
all  sides  towards  the  vacant  space  in  the  drain)  ihe  deeper 
the  drain  the  greater  the  weight  and  column  of  water. 
Consequently,  the  greater  the  pressure  the  more  rapid 
the  filtration  :  filtration  at  two  feet  will  be  double  that  at 
one — at  four  feet  four  times  as  great,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  water  pressing 
equally  on  all  sides  towards  the  drain.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  deep  pipe  drains  act  quicker  and  lay  dry  a 
greater  extfut  of  ground  than  shallow  ones — conse- 
quently, the  deeper  your  drainage,  the  smaller  may  be 
your  area  of  subterranean  porosity.  Pipes  at  the  depth 
of  five  feet  would  hardly  need  stones,  the  pressure  being 
about  two-and-a-half  pounds  on  every  square  inch  at  first; 
and  as  the  water  escapes  and  diminishes,  so  will  the  drains 
run  slower  and  slower,  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  the 
diminished  pressure. 

Now,  although  my  drainage  is  considered  the  most 
perfect  in  the  county  of  Essex,  I  only  consider  it  one- 
fifth  as  perfect  as  it  should  be.  My  drains  have  one 
foot  of  subterranean  porosity  for  every  five  feet  of  surface, 
instead  of  having  five  feet :  still  as  it  is  expensive  even 
so,  I  must  be  content  with  it ;  and  I  will  assume  it  to  be 
the  minimum  of  perfect  drainage. 

During  the  recent  nineteen  hours'  rain,  after  a  very 
dry  time,  the  stones  and  pipes  poured  out  an  immense 
volume  of  water,  which,  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
day,  gradually  decreased  ;  proving  my  calculation  correct, 
for  if  my  drains  had  been  perfect,  it  would  have  all  run 
away  in  seventeen  hours,  instead  of  eighty. 

On  comparing  notes  with  a  farming  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  bush  drains  from  200  to  cJOO  yards  long,  in  the 
same  quality  land,  he  said,  "  I  know  not  what  has  become 
of  the  water,  for  none  has  appeared  in  the  ditches  ;''  and 
he  seemed  quite  surprised  at  my  drains  running  so  much. 
What  is  the  inference  ? — that  bush  and  straw  drains  of 
great  length  are  perfectly  worthless  as  compared  with 
pipes  and  stone  drains  of  moderate  length. 


In  fact,  on  one  field  I  drained  about  three  acres  the 
same  time,  distance,  depth,  and  soil,  with  scuds  or  bands 
of  straw  tightly  fitted  over  the  vacant  space,  and  find  it 
as  compared  with  the  tile  and  stone  drained  part,  almost' 
useless,  so  much  so,  that  we  shall  re-drain  it. 

The  cause  of  my  friend  seeing  no  water  is,  that 
it  stagnates  and  remains  in  the  soil,  keeping  the  roots 
cold,  wet,  and  sour,  resulting  in  late  crops  and  densely 
working  land.  I  hope,  after  this,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  scud  or  bush  draining.  From  the  moment  our  land 
was  ploughed  after  draining,  no  water  has  ever  run  off 
the  surface,  whether  in  winter  or  spring,  although  our 
fields  have  a  pleasant  slope.  So  far  my  draining  has 
answered,  although  I  still  maintain  it  is  only  perfect  in 
degree.  It  would  have  been  real  economy  to  have  spent 
another  hi.  per  acre,  and  carried  out  my  theory  com- 
pletely. I  am  not  able  to  say  which  answers  best,  a 
pipe  only,  the  full  size  of  the  drain,  or  a  pipe  and  stones,, 
The  latter  I  give  the  preference  to,  the  stones  having  less 
capillary  attraction.  I  consider  drainage  almost  as  im- 
portant in  a  very  dry  season  as  in  a  very  wet  one.  This 
spring  we  had  a  practical  illustration  of  it  at  Tiptree. 
The  crops  never  looked  yellow  as  they  used  to  do,  but 
always  a  healthy  green,  and  the  very  first  rain  caused  an 
amazing  quick  growth.  It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that 
porous  drained  land  on  a  cool  bottom  keeps  moist  in  dry 
weather,  by  capillary  attraction  (like  lump  sugar  resting 
on  moisture).  At  night  the  dews  fill  its  surface.  No 
such  eflfects  can  take  place  in  sodden  land,  with  gaping 
cracks,  and  a  baked  impervious  surface. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  theories  or  practice,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  will  correct  me,  my  object 
being  to  arrive  as  near  perfection  aa  possible.  Permanent 
Grass  on  very  stiff  clays  must  be  ploughed  up  before  the 
drains  can  act.  The  impervious  pan  requires  to  be 
broken  up.  This  may  be  a  subject  of  regret,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  ;  for  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Morton, 
that  no  permanent  Grass  can  keep  so  much  stock  per 
acre  as  the  Turnip  culture  and  green  crops,  fed,  folded, 
or  stall  fed,  nor  is  it  so  profitable.  Grass  land  is  there- 
fore a  national  loss,  employing  less  labour,  capital,  and 
affording  less  profit  than  it  would  do  if  cultivated  with 
roots,  green  crops,  and  corn. 

Drainage  of  Springs. — This  must  always  be  effected 
by  drain-pipes  (without  stones)  fitting  into  each  other  so 
as  to  form  one  continuous  unbroken  channel  ;  half- 
circular  pipes,  fitting  on  each  other,  are  sometimes  used  ; 
if  properly  loaded  they  answer,  but  are  not  so  secure  as 
the  whole  pipes. 

I  think  we  may  lay  down  as  a  safe  theory: — That  as 
the  pressure  of  water  is  from  below,  and  frequently  as 
much  as  fourteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  that 
spring  drainage  should  be  deep,  so  that  the  superin- 
cumbent earth  be  equal  to  resisting  the  pressure  on  the 
pipes.  That  the  pipes  should  be  always  large  enough  to 
contain  air  as  well  as  water.  That  no  stones,  bushes,  or 
straw  should  be  used  in  spring  drains,  it  being  evident 
the  immense  pressure  I  have  mentioned  would  quickly 
choke  them  with  earth. — /.  J,  Mechi,  4,  LeadenhaU- 
streeL 


Home  Correspondence. 

Drainage  :  D eh eiiham  Farmers'  Club. — For  theinfor* 
raation  of  your  Mid-Lothian  contributor,  Debenham 
is  a  small  market  town  in  Suffolk  ;  and  there  are  many 
farmers  in  its  neighbourhood  (and  men  of  education  too), 
who  are  Goths  enough  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  tile 
drains,  "  as  done  once  to  last  for  ever,*^  and  still  prefer 
those  filled  with  straw,  stubble,  or  plashings,  for  clay  land. 
They  do  not  think  the  tiles  will  wash  away  or  wear  outj 
but  on  tenacious  soils  they  often  find  such  a  portion  of 
clay  worked  into  the  drain  as  to  prevent  the  water 
i-uuning,  where  by  chance  or  otherwise  they  have  been 
induced  to  try  tiles.  The  drains  made  in  the  Suffolk 
fashion  last  from  16  to  20  years  j  and  if  Mr.  Girdwood 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  Journal,  at  Mr.  Pusey's  Report  on 
Draining,  he  will  find  much  of  the  matter  of  discussion 
at  the  Debenham  Farmers'  Club  Meeting  recorded  in  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hill.  Tile-draining  having  been 
only  tried  a  very  few  years,  the  Suffolk  farmers  would 
give  as  a  reason  for  adhering  to  their  old  system,  that  it 
has  been  in  use  in  their  county  nearly  a  century,  and 
found  very  beneficial,  long  before  tiles  were  even  thought 
of,  and  they  are  loth  to  give  up  entirely  an  old  friend, 
who  does  not  lead  them  into  expense  more  than  they  are 
sure  of  having  repaid,  and  taking  up  a  new  comparatively 
untried  and  more  expensive  one.  Still  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  Suffolk  farmers  can  reap  any  gain  from  the  use  of 
tiles,  they  will  be  immediately  used  for  all  or  nearly  all 
dr;.ins  even  in  the  Debenham  district ;  aud  many  persons, 
I  am  told,  are  actually  using  them  now,  where  their 
landlords  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  supply  them.  Of  the 
utility  of  draining  land  in  an  oblique  direction,  I  can 
state  an  instance  which  I  witnessed  last  autumn.  Whilst 
looking  over  a  farm  not  far  from  Debenham,  where  part 
of  a  fiL'ld  was  drained  down  every  other  furrow  (of  ridges 
each  three  yards  wide),  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  field,  and 
the  other  part  obliquely  across  the  ridges  at  six  yards 
apart — the  field  being  rather  hilly  but  not  steep — I  made 
inquiry  why  that  part  drained  longitudinally  had  one  wet 
furrow  and  one  dry  one,  whilst  the  other  part  drained 
obliquely  was  all  equally  dry,  as  much  so  as  any  part  of 
that  drained  down  the  furrows.  The  only  answer  I  could 
get,  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was,  that  it  being 
drained  obliquely  across  the  field,  the  surface  water  ran 
down  each  furrow,  and  fell  into  the  drains  as  it  came  to 
them  ;  and  that  on  the  part  drawn  longitudinally  every 
other  furrow  had  no  drain  under  it  to  receive  the  water. 
,  As  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  the  strata  lay,  or  even 
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the  principle  cf  how  water  gets  into  the  drains  (except 
that  it  will  run  down  hill),  I  am  hardened  iu  my  predis- 
position for  transverse  drains,  by  practical  observation, 
contrary  to  the  written  theories  of  the  day.  I  have  also 
seen  the  same  result  on  my  own  farm  in  a  field  drained 
part  each  way.  On  many  of  the  strong  clay  lands  in 
Suffolk,  unless  drains  are  made  not  further  than  six  or 
seven  yards  apart,  the  water  will  not  draw  into  them  ; 
therefore  Suffolk  draining  becomes  more  expensive  than 
your  Mid-Lothian  friend  contemplates  in  his  calculation. 
I  believe  the  Suffolk  system  is  not  completely  an  absurd 
one,  as  long  leases  are  not  the  custom  with  the  small 
landowners  there,  and  farms  frequently  change  their 
tenants  ;  and  though  I  am  sure  in  this  case  to  be  called 
an  old-fashioned  thick-headed  Suffolk  farmer,  defending 
his  customs  against  modern  improvements,  I  can  only 
plead  guilty  to  a  fear  of  casting  away  the  old  broom 
before  I  have  proved  the  new  one,  even  though  it  be  re- 
commended by  the  march-of-intellect-men  of  the  present 
day  ;  for  I  have  found  by  ei'perience  that  their  advice  is 
Tery  apt  to  march  the  profits  off  a  farm  to  a  very  quick 
tune. — A  Farmer  and  Value}\  Siowmarket. 

JMr.  Johnson's  Register  of  Implements. — With  refer- 
ence to  your  notice  of  Mr.  Johnson's  book  of  advertise- 
ments of  agricultural  implements,  I  fear  that  your 
readers  may  be  mistaken  in  expecting  it  to  be  a  complete 
Register  of  Implements  shown  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Meetings  at  Southampton.  Tlie  fact  of  the 
matter  stands  thus : — Mr.  Johnsou's  book  contains  only 
the  names  of  IS  makers  of  implements,  while  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Society  contains  97  names  of  makers  of 
machines  and  implementSj  and  is  a  larger  book  by  58 
pages.  I  hope  in  justice  to  the  makers  whose  imple- 
ments are  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Johnson's  bookj  you  will 
give  insertion  to  this. — A  SubscriOer. 

Allotment  Sysiem. — Where  this  system  is  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  give  assistance  to  the  hard-working 
artisan  and  labourer,  presenting  to  them  an  opportunity 
of  employing  their  spare  time,  with  a  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  profitable  return  for  their  industry,  the  scheme 
offers  great  advantages  to  society  at  large.  The  visible 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  population  of  a  district  where 
the  plan  is  liberally  and  fairly  practised  speaks  suf- 
ficiently in  its  favour.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that 
it  is  too  often  considered  a  speculation  by  the  landholder, 
and  a  mciins  of  acquiring  a  higher  rent  than  is  given  by 
the  farmer  for  the  same  description  of  land,  thus  rather 
burtheuing  the  poor  man  than  benefiting  him.  Id 
many  instances  another  abuse  also  creeps  in,  which 
savours  of  the  Irish  middle-man.  An  individual  takes  a 
piece  of  land  at  3/.  per  acre,  and  lets  it  out  again  at  QL, 
which  being  far  above  its  value,  the  poor  man  cannot  pay 
his  rent,  and  his  crops  are  seized  ;  thus,  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods bringing  into  disrepute  a  plan  which,  in 
itself,  is  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  lo^er  orders.  Cultivation  by  spade 
husbandry  being  superior  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  if  any 
difference  is  made  in  the  rent,  justice  demands  it  in 
favour  of  the  small  tenant.  Accommodation  land  close 
to  a  town,  occupied  as  a  market  garden,  is,  of  course, 
of  increased  Viilue,  in  its  relative  position,  compared  with 
that  at  a  greater  distance,  apportioned  to  hibourers,  and 
to  which  they  have  to  walk  one  or  two  miles,  either  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  or  before  they  commence  their  accus- 
tomed employment.  The  quantity  of  land  allowed  to 
the  head  of  a  family  should  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  generally  speaking  the  sixth  or  eighth  is  enough. 
Where  the  object  is  merely  to  assist  in  housekeeping,  and 
not  as  a  main  source  of  income,  mischief  arises  from 
granting  a  man  more  land  than  he  and  his  family  can 
till  during  their  leisure  hours,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  without  other  assistance.  This  depend- 
ence upon  the  land  interferes  with  their  common  voca- 
tions, and  reduces  them  to  greater  distress  than  they 
would  have  experienced  without  the  allotment.  Half 
measures  are  always  bad.  By  a  judicious  distribution 
of  lots  according  to  the  strength  of  a  family,  better 
cropping  and  manuring  will  be  insured,  rents  better  paid, 
and  the  honest  man  will  not  be  screwed  out  of  his  last 
farthing  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  landlord 
and  protector.  An  argument  has  been  used  in  favour  of 
high  rents,  viz.,  •'  A  man  need  not  take  the  land  unless 
he  likes;"  and  the  best  answer  to  this  is,  "  A  drowning 
man  will  ca^ch  at  a  straw."  Where  the  labour  market 
is  over-stocked,  any  nominal  rent  may  be  asked  and  pro- 
miaed,  but  the  day  of  reckoning  is  a  proof  of  how  far 
either  party  have  acted  wisely. — Falcon. 

Hooka. — [We  have  received  the  following  communi- 
cations on  ihia  subject  since  the  date  of  No.  28,  and  we 
give  them  in  an  abridged  form.] — In  winter,  while  the 
weather  is  fresli,  rooks  follow  the  ploughs,  which  arc  then 
almost  constantly  in  motion,  to  obtain  the  larvic  and 
worms  turned  up  by  them.  In  frost  and  Know  ihey 
reiOTt  to  road.'*  and  dungliiUs,  and  frequently  attack 
Btacltjards,  tearing  the  thatch  from  the  heads  of  the 
stacks,  and  devouring  the  exposed  grain.  They  are 
sometimes,  also,  known  to  cat  Swedish  Turnips,  and  do 
some  miichicf  in  that  way,  as  the  broken  bulbs  generally 
fall  victims  to  tlic  frost.  The  principal  damage,  how- 
ever,  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  winter  is  their  attacks 
upon  the  young  Wheat.  In  spring  they  certainly  do  cat 
grain  of  various  kinds,  scattered  by  the  hand  of  tLc 
sower,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Their  principal 
employment  is  following  tlio  ploughs  for  insectH,  ikv.., 
and  I  have  no  doubt  much  good  is  done  by  thtm  in  thin 
way  at  that  season,  NevertbclcsH,  the  firHt-sowii  ficldrt 
in  a  district  generally  require  watching  by  the  former. 
Id  the  hfginriing  of  Rummer,  when  tlic  Potatoes  begin  to 
sprout,  rooki  d'^  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  digging  up 
the  ictf,  and  thus  completely  destroying  the  plants.    The 


fields  must  be  well  looked  after  at  this  period  by  the 
farmer,  and  the  birds  scared  away  until  the  plants  have 
attained  some  size.  It  is  often  necessary  to  watch 
Potato  fields  for  three  weeks  and  sometimes  even  for  a 
longer  time.  In  summer,  too,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry,  rooks  often  do  some  damage  to  the  re- 
maining stacks  iu  the  stack-yard,  tearing  off  the  thatch, 
tyid  carrying  oft'  whole  heads  of  grain  into  some  neigh- 
bouring field  to  be  devoured  at  more  leisure.  Pasture- 
fields,  however,  are  the  great  resort  of  these  birds  in 
summer,  and  there  they  do  much  good,  destroying 
numbers  of  grubs  and  other  insects.  They  often  also 
render  a  service  to  the  farmer,  by  spreading  abroad, 
in  their  search  for  insects,  the  droppings  of  pastured 
animals,  particularly  horses,  as  these,  when  left  alone, 
produce  rank  tufts  of  coarse  herbage.  Towards  the  end 
of  summer  rooks  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  Turnip- 
fields,  pulling  up  the  young  plants  ;  but  this,  I  am  of 
opinion,  is  merely  to  get  at  some  lurking  insect.  In 
autumn  the  farmer  is  again  a  sufferer  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  rook.  Whenever  the  corn  begins  to  ripen, 
it  is  attacked  by  flocks  of  rooks,  and  much  damage  is 
often  done,  especially  in  spots  where  the  crops  are  at  all 
laid.  When  the  grain  is  cut  and  stacked,  too,  they  do  a 
good  deal  of  mischief.  When  the  Potato  crop  is  nearly 
ready  for  taking  up,  rooks  often  attack  it,  digging  into 
the  sides  of  the  drills  and  extracting  whole  tubers,  and 
sometimes  the  farmer  is  again,  as  in  spring,  compelled 
to  have  his  fields  watched.  When  not  engaged  in  these 
spoliations,  rooks  are  generally  to  be  found  in  pastures  ; 
or  if  any  ploughs  are  at  work,  searching  the  upturned 
furrow-slices.  In  early  autumn,  too,  they  very  frequently 
resort  to  moors  and  uncultivated  ground,  most  probably 
in  quest  of  insect  food.  As  ;ar  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  rooks  should  be  encouraged 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  too  numerous  in  any  district.  Their  numbers 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  kept  under,  lest  the  supply  exceed 
the  demand  for  them,  and  the  rook  turn  thief  at  all  times, 

andnotnowand  then  merely. — A.J.jRoxburghshire. 

On  turning  to  Bewick,  which  I  have  interleaved,  I  find 
the  following  note  :— "  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  I  saw 
a  Barley-stack  unroofed,  and  heard  of  a  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  shared  a  like  fate  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hourp.  The  rooks,  driven  to  this  food  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  performed  their  work  of  de- 
struction as  effectually,  though  not  so  deliberately,  as 
the  bunting  is  said  to  do,  by  the  author  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  Naturalist.— //eW5.'*  This  summer  I  have 
seen  them  taking  to  a  new  food.  A  farmer  adjoining  me 
had  put  down  several  loads  of  ground  bones,  but  on 
account  of  the  drought  did  not  spread  them.  The 
rooks  have  been  very  busy  round  these  loads,  and  have 
carried  off  and  dropped  in  a  field  belonging  to  another 
farmer  really  a  considerable  portion  of  this  valuable 
manure.  [They  probably  attacked  the  grubs  merely, 
which  will  breed  in  a  heap  of  half-rotten  bones.] 
Having  thus  said  what  I  can  against  this  bird,  let 
me  now  become  his  advocate.  He  only  does  this 
mischief  when  in  distress.  I  do  not  believe,  except 
under  necessity,  that  he  is  graminivorous,  though  I  have 
known  him  pick  up  acorns.  In  confinement  he  will 
leave  corn  for  grubs  of  any  kind.  Neitlier,  setting  aside 
his  destruction  of  insects,  &c.,i3he  altogether  an  unprofit- 
able bird.  As  food,  two  years  ago,  I  sa\v  no  less  cer- 
tainly than  200  young  rooks  given  to  the  poor,  and  other 
persons  had  their  share.  I  would  certainly  say  to 
the    farmer,    the  rook    is  your    friend,    despite    some 

faults; — and  who    is    perfect  ? — Ceslriensis    fV. In 

the  Gazette  of  June  15Lh  there  is  an  article  headed 
Rooks,  by  "Acer."  Its  author  is  evidently  a  great 
crow-fancier,  or  he,  surely,  would  never  have  taken  the 
radicle  of  the  Oats,  preparing  to  root,  for  "a  wireworm, 
gorged  with  the  milky  substance  of  the  Oat."  Any 
person  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact,  that  all  grain, 
after  being  cast  into  the  ground  a  certain  time,  shows  "a 
white  streak,  extended  lengthwise."  I  cannot  see  any 
cruelty  in  killing  these  black  robbers,  so  convinced  am  I 
of  the  injury  they  do  to  the  crops.  I  have  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  evil  they  do  to  the  farmer  so  far  over- 
balances any  good  tiiey  may  do,  that  it  would  stand  in 
the  ratio  of  91)  to  1,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  I 
am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  "owner  of  a  considerable 
rookery  ;"  yet,  being  in  possession  of  a  patch  of  ground 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  small  farm,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  quarrelling  with  these  birds — being 
placed  about  midway  between  two  considerable  camps 
of  the  enemy,  which  harass  me  on  every  side.  In 
spring,  when  sowing  commences,  the  damage  they  do 
is  great  j  next  come  the  Potatoes,  which  sutfcr  in  their 
turn  after  the  grain  crops  have  got  beyond  them;  next 
the  Turnips  in  their  season  suffer  (this  being  the  scarcest 
time  of  food  for  them  in  the  whole  year,  winter  excepted), 
so  that  they  are  forced  to  turn  up  manure  in  the  drills  in 
search,  doubtless,  of  wire-worms,  &c-,  and  thus  they  root 
out  the  Turnip  plants,  and  ruin  the  crop  ;  next  comes 
the  early-ripened  grain,  the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of 
plenty  that  they  have  had  for  some  time — they  luxuriate 
in  the  midst  of  this  all  iiarvest  time  ;  but  wlien  the  fieidH 
arc  well  nigh  cleared  of  gniin,  then  commences  their 
second  period  of  famine,  and  they  arc  ready  to  pour  down 
in  myriads  on  the  patches  of  Whent  that  are  here  and 
there  sown  through  the  country,  (thiu  is  not  pro|ierIy  a 
Wheat-growing  country).  Lately  the  birda  have  begun 
to  make  havoc  on  Turnip  fields  during  winter,  principally 
among  the  yellow  and  Swcdiuh  kinda,  by  picking  holes 
in  the  bulbs,  and  thereby  admitting  water,  uir,  and  front 
to  them.  LuHt  winter  I  did  not  know  a  single  Turnij) 
field  hut  what  suffered  less  or  more,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  sec  whole  fields  wh'jro  not  a  single 


Turnip  of  any  considerable  size  had  escaped  them.  X 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood but  what  suffers  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  loss 
upon  his  crops  by  the  depredations  of  these  birds  :  in 
my  own  case,  for  the  last  12  months  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  would  not  have  suffered  half  so  much,  though  I  had 
had  all  the  wire-worms  in  the  county  of  Forfar  to  contend 
agamst,  instead  of  the  harmless  rooks,  as  "Acer  "  would 
have  them  to  h^.—Peel,  Loch  Lintathan,  Angus, 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  Hous& 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  August - 
present,  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair- 
Col.  Austen  ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  F.  Burke  Esq  - 
J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  J.  Parkes,  Esq. ;  J.  A.  Ransome'  Esq!  • 
and  Prof.  Sewell.  '     ^  '^ 

The  Earl  of  Egmont,  of  Enmore  Castle,  near  Ashmore, 
Somersetshire ;  and  John  Quantock,  Esq.,  of  Norton 
House,  near  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  were  elected  Gover* 
nors,  and  the  following  gentlemen  Members  of  the 
Society  : — 

Henderson,  Colonel,  Mayor  of  Soutliampton 
Curtis,  Wiiliam,  Nctheravon  House,  Amesbury,  Wilts. 
Davis,  Robert,  Eitst  Woodhay,  Newbury,  Berks. 
Gurncy,  Charles,  Launceston.  Cornwall 
Hobly,  D.  Peter,  Colquita,  Btidmin,  Cornwall 
Drew,  John  Watkins,  Southampton 
Young:,  Gcortjc  Edgar,  Broad  Chalk,  Wilton,  "Wilts. 
Sidford,  George,  Bisliopstone,  Wilton,  Wilt3. 
Newton,  Thomas  F.,  Dogdean,  Salisbury 
Cousins,  Robert,  Norton  Farm,  Sutton-Scotney,  Hants. 
Gilbert,  Major,  Bartlcy  Lodge,  Southampton 
Fanshaw,  Rev.  Charles  Simon,  Trinity  Church,  SouthamptoD 
Taylor,  John  Oddiu,  Hartlingham,  Norwich 
Powell,  Colonel  W.  E.,  Nantcos,  Aberystwith,  S.  W. 
Harvey,  Thomas,  KegiHiack,  Falmouth,  Cornwall 
Johnston,  Charles,  Claramont,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
Boilcau,  Sir  J.  P.,  Bart..  Ketteringham,  WymonUham,  Norfolk; 
Toomer,  James,  Rhinefield  Lodge,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
Long,  John.Marwell  Hall,  Twyfoid,  Winchester 
Bonser,  William  James,  Merton,  Surrey 
Edwards,  'Ihonias,  Compton  House,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
Lysoght,  Admiral  Arthur,  Southsta    Poitsmout!-. 
Glover,  Rev.  Frederick,  R.  A.,  Rector  of  Charlton,  Dover 
Bury,  Edward,  Hanslope  Park,  Ncwport-Pagnel,  Bucks. 
Dorchester,  Lord,  Greywill,  Odiham,  Hants. 
Talbot,  C,  R.  Manse],  M.P.,  Margam  Park,  Neath,  S.W. 
Kemp,  James,  C,  Liverpool 
Smallpiecc,  Job,  Compton,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Smallpiece,  WilUam  Haydon,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Haydon,  Joseph,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Campbell,  Major  T.  E.  (7th,  or  Queen's  Own  Hussars),  Kenil- 

worth,  Warwickshire 
Martin,  F.  P.  Brouncker,  Compton  House,  Salisbury 
St.  Germans,  Earl  of,  Port  Eliot,  Devonport 
Campbell,  John  H.,  Exton,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Dowding,  John,  Wick,  Worcester 
Drummond,  Henry,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  Surrej' 
Gosling,  Thomas,  10,  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square 
De  Grey,  Hon.  Brownlow  N.  Osborn,  Fawley,  Southampton 
De  Grey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick,  Copdock  Rectory,  Ipswicli 
Dc  Grey,  Hon.  George,  Fawlty,  Southampton 
Damen,  John  Angel,  New  Farm,  Winfrith,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Owen,  William,  Blesiiigton,  Ireland 
Barwell,  E.  R.,  Southampton 
Speke,  William,  Jordans,  Ilmiaster,  Somerset 
Tinker,  William,  Conock  House,  Devizes,  Wilts. 
Hocken,  Rev.  William,  Great  Endclion,  CaraeUord,  Cornwall 
Jollitre,  Sir  William  G.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Heath  House,  PetersfielcE 
Clarke,  Charles,  Aisthorpe  House,  Lincoln 
Sanders.  S.,  Fernhiil,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Coles,  Colonel,  Wells,  Somerset 
Bnnell,  Walter,  5,  Richmond-terrace,  Whitehall 
Hooper,  George,  jun.,  Cottington,  Deal,  Kent 
Lushington,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  32,  Montague-square,  London 
Piggutt,  Simon  Frazer,  Fitzhall,  Midhurst,  Sussex 
Flpyer,  John,  Hints,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 

Finances. — The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee- 
laid  before  the  Council  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  state 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  the  end  of  the  past  month; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash  balance  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Drummond  at  that  time  (including 
a  residue  of  300/.  on  account  of  the  subscription  of  1000/» 
received  from  the  town  of  Southampton)  amounted  to 
2358/. ;  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  public  funds  to 
7700/.:  the  Council,  before  leaving  Southampton,  having 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  London  police,  amounting 
to  125/.,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  stewards  and 
director  of  the  yard,  out  of  the  deposit  of  3308/.,  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Maddison  and  Pearce,  the  Society's 
Local  Bankers,  the  sum  of  1000/.,  to  meet  the  immediate 
claims  of  a  miscellaneous  character  connected  with  that 
department.  The  Council  then  proceeded  to  vote  the 
discharge  of  the  following  claims,  as  recommended  by 
the  Finance  Committee  : — 
Con  tract  for  the  Yards  and  Pavilion  at  Southampton  (balance      sS 

of  account)  ......    1751 

Do.  Council  Dinner  ,  ,  .  .  ,      ,      405 

Do.  Pavilion       .......       566 

Prizes  awarded  at  Soutliampton  .  .  ,      .     1315 

Mileatfc,  &c.,  to  the  Judges  of  tlic  SIiow        ,  .  .      351- 

Misccllaiicous    Bills    connected    with    the     Soutliampton 

Meeting  .  ,  .  .  .  .       .         60 

BoiikH  fur  the  Lilirary    .  .  ,  ,       ,     .  .       \H 

liiMdint,' and  Carriage  of  Journal  .  .  ,      •      100' 

MisccUuncoua  Bills  on  general  account  •  .  .      285 

Total  ^5051 
Trial  or  Implements. — Communications  in  refer- 
ence to  tho  trial  of  implements  at  Southamptonj  were 
received  from  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
Mr.  Comins,  and  were  referred  to  the  Stewards  of  that 
department.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate 
witli  the  Judges  of  Implements,  and  request  them  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  a  stutement  of  the  implements 
Bubmitted  to  trial ;  of  the  results  of  such  experiments  as 
were  made  ;  and,  generally,  with  un  cxprcHBion  of  their 
motives  for  their  respective  awarda ;  together  with  a 
notice  of  such  inipleinenta  as  may,  in  their  opinion, 
duHcrve  special  commendation  or  encouragement. 

Vkteuinaky    ScjiiNCic. — I.  New    Epidemic. — Prof, 
Sewell  reported  to  the  Council  upon  a  letter  referred  to 
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him  at  a  former  meeting,  received  from  Mr.  James 
Dixon,  of  White  Moss-farm,  Cheshire.  In  that  com- 
inunication  Mr.  Dixon  stated  that  until  he  had  adopted 
the  treatment  of  bleeding  his  cows  immediately  on  tlieir 
being  attacked  with  the  prevailing  disease  (termed  the 
"New  Epidemic'*),  he  lost  several ;  but  none  had  died 
since  he  had  put  that  measure  into  operation.  He 
urges  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
that  particular  care  and  caution  are  required  to  keep  a 
continual  watch  over  the  animals,  and  apply  the  remedy 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
make  their  appearance  ;  as,  on  this  promptness  depends 
all  the  value  of  the  measure.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms 
are  perceived,  he  recommends  bleeding  without  delay. 
— Professor  Sewell  informed  the  Council  that  this  was 
the  practice  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  losses  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  owners  of  animals  from  this  complaint,  bad 
arisen  more  from  want  of  close  attention  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  the  first  changes  in  them  from  health  to 
disease,  than  from  any  other  cause  ;  and  he  accordingly 
took  that  opportunity  of  earnestly  recommending  Mr. 
Dixon's  watchful  care  over  his  stock  to  all  other  farmers 
in  general.  The  first  principal  step  of  bleeding  having 
been  taken  in  due  time,  Professor  Sewell  would  recom- 
mend the  admioistration  of  the  usual  laxative  medicines, 
and  the  application  of  external  stimulants,  to  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  nearest  practitioner. 

2.  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals — Professor  Sewell 
then  reported  that  the  examination  at  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  being  concluded  for  the  session,  ninety- 
three  pupils  had  received  diplomas  J  several  of  whom 
had  also  obtained  certificates  as  having  attended  the  lec- 
tures and  practice  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  domestic 
animals  ;  in  which  branch  of  their  profession  he  thought 
their  services  to  the  farmer  would  be  better  secured  by 
Agricultural  Associations  and  Farmers'  Clubs  in  the 
country  engaging  them,  at  fixed  moderate  salaries,  to 
settle  in  localities  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. This  plan  had  been  adopted  with  great  success 
on  the  Continent,  but  it  was  there  effected  as  a  Govern- 
ment measure,  and  had  become  a  long  established  law. 

3.  Rabid  Animals. — Professor  Sewell  informed  the 
Council,  that  keeping  in  view  the  object  of  the  Society's 
connexion  with  the  Veterinary  College,  he  had  decided 
on  devoting  the  period  of  his  professional  recess  during 
the  present  autumn  to  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  most 
successful  means  by  which  the  virus  of  rabid  animals 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  fearful  results  of  hydro- 
phobia obviated.  He  accordingly  requested  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  in  carrying  out  this  inquiry, 
and  would  himself  willingly  pay  every  expense  connected 
with  the  sending  up  to  ihe  college,  from  any  part  of  the 
country,  of  such  sheep,  lambs,  or  calves,  as  may  unfor- 
tunately have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  during  the  late 
hot  weather,  or  should  become  liable  to  a  similar  in- 
fliction at  any  future  time.  He  mentioned  small  rumi- 
nating animals  only,  as  being  more  easily  managed  when 
labouring  under  the  worst  or  most  violent  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  than  horses,  cows,  or  bullocks,  which  under  such 
circumstances  are  not  only  almost  unmanageable,  but 
highly  dangerous ;  and  when  such  were  intended  to  be  sent 
to  him,  he  would  feel  favoured  by  a  previous  notice  by 
letter.  The  animals  thus  requested  might  be  conveyed 
in  the  ordinary  railway  trucks  or  cars,  or  sent  by  canal 
boats.  By  the  latter  mode,  Professor  Sewell  had  re- 
ceived a  heifer  from  Worcester  a  few  years  ago  :  sheep 
and  lambs  have  been  sent  in  covered  carts  ;  but  the  most 
rapid  conveyance  is  preferable.  A  sheep  or  two  might 
be  put  into  crates  used  for  earthenware,  and  the  expense 
of  engaging  an  entire  car  be  thus  obviated;  while  the 
animals  would  be  less  annoying  to  the  railway  agents. 
Should  the  disease  commence  on  the  journey,  the  animals 
should  be  tied  by  the  legs,  and  be  well  littered  with 
straw.  ^  Net  muzzles  might  be  worn,  or  sent  along  with 
the  animals  in  order  to  be  in  readiness.  Professor 
Sewell  has,  however,  never  had  any  fear  of  rabies  being 
produced  by  the  bite  of  any  animals  but  those  of  a  car- 
nivorous kind,  including  swine  as  such.  Of  all  the 
numerous  cases  of  canine  madness  he  had  seen  in  horses 
and  other  animals,  he  had  not  observed  a  single  instance 
in  which  thej  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  drink  water 
freely.  He  had  always  found  the  disease  commence 
(with  a  sinsle  exception)  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
■week  after  the  bite  had  been  inflicted.  If,  therefore,  it 
should  not  manifest  itself  in  the  stock  sent  to  him  by  that 
time,  he  would  return  the  animals  to  their  respective 
owners  free  of  expense.  In  conclusion,  the  Professor 
submittei  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  a  series  of 
highly  interesting  coloured  drawings,  exhibiting  the 
morbid  results  on  the  brain,  nerves,  and  other  nnato- 
mical  structures  of  the  animals  which  had  died  from  the 
ravages  of  hydrophobia ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  request 
might  not  b«  considered  an  irregular  one,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  effect  so  immediate  communication  with  the 
members,  and  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  obtain, 
ing  objects  for  his  intended  research. 

English  Silk.— Mrs.  Whitby,  of  Newlands,  near 
L,ymington,  Hampshire,  presented  to  the  Society,  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  a  specimen  of  the  silk 
grown  and  wound  off  ijt  her  residence,  along  with  half 
a  dozen  of  the  cocoons  just  formed;  and  favoured  the 
Council  with  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  her 
operations  : 

"  I  have  during  several  years  past  cultivated  the  Mul- 
berry  (mostly  used  in  climates  where  silk  is  grown  of  the 
best  quality)  and  fed  silkworms  upon  it  with  great  success. 
I  have  had  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  silk  pro- 
duced from  them,  which  encourages  me  to  hope  my 
example  will  be  followed  by  _others,  as  a  means  of  profit 


10  the  agriculturist,  and  affording  employment  to  the 
industrious  classes. 

"  I  was  led  to  the  undertaking  by  hearing,  in  1835,  as 
I  was  travelling  in  the  north  of  Italy,  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, '  who  had  doubled  his  capital  in  three  years,  and 
who  received  10  per  cent,  on  that  laid  out  on  a  silk 
establishment  near  Milan  ;'  and  wonder  was  expressed 
that  the  culture  had  not  been  tried  in  England.  Agri- 
cultural produce  had  been  at  a  low  ebb  in  England,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  profitable  work  for  the  labourer. 
1  determined  to  try  and  introduce  the  cultivation  of  silk. 
I  saw  the  young  Mulberry-trees  in  Lombardy  blown 
aside  by  the  force  of  the  N.E.  winds,  as  our  forest-trees 
are  here  by  S.W.  gales.  At  this  period,  a  fog  of  33  days' 
duration  had  prevailed,  and  the  ground  round  Milan  was 
covered  witii  snow,  and  iron-bound  with  frost.  I  knew 
that  around  Florence  the  nights  were  cold,  and  the  wea- 
ther uncertain,  even  as  late  in  the  spring  as  the  1st  June. 
Judging  from  all  this  that  the  climate  of  England 
was  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry,  I 
ordered  from  a  nursery- garden  at  Turin  100  standard 
trees  and  1000  dwarf  Mulberry-plants  of  the  sort  called 
— '  Of  tlie  Philippine  Islands'  (Morus  muUicaulis).  This 
sort  produces  much  larger  leaves  than  the  Italian 
wild  White  Mulberry,  or  that  which  in  England  is  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  as  readily  as  the 
Willow. 

"  My  plants  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  April, 
183G.  I  treated  ihem  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  Mons.  Burden's  book,  and  I  did  not  lose  one. 
I  even  gathered  leaves  from  them  the  same  year. 
I  bought  hiilf  an  ounce  of  silk-worms'  eggs  at  Novi, 
which  is  said  to  produce  the  best  silk  in  Italy,  and  thus 
laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  small  establishment,  which,  I 
hope,  will  he  the  means  of  spreading  the  culture  of  raw 
silk  throughout  England,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
render  her  independent  of  foreign  resources.  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  rearing  the  silk-worm.  I  possess 
an  old  loft  over  an  unused  stable  ;  in  the  former  I  have 
reared  the  worm  ;  in  the  latter  I  placed  a  silk  reel, 
Although  my  cocoons  were  pronounced  "  good,"  and 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  specimens  I  brought 
from  Italy— although  they  were  exempt  from  the  diseases 
which  I  understand  carry  off  at  times  whole  colonies  there 
— although  I  imported  a  silk  reel  from  Italy,  and  went 
to  a  great  expense  in  having  a  scientific  apparatus  laid 
down  to  heat  the  water,  I  found  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  winding  off  the  sMifil  for  the  loom.  I  tried  year  afier 
year,  in  vain  :  it  was  bright  and  beautiful  to  look  at :  it 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Bonorardis,  of  the  firm  of 
Pi-evost  and  Co.,  24  A,  Cateaton-street,  to  be  of  ''good 
qimlity,  and  sufficient  bone  and  brightness,  but  the  wind- 
ing Wc.s  without  the  3  necessary  for  the  loom."  This 
opinion  encouraged  me  to  send  to  France  for  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  process;  the  result  you  have  in  the 
specimens  I  have  sent  you.  The  yellow  silk  is  the  growth 
of  this  year,  the  white  that  of  cocoons  kept  during  my 
many  years  of  triah  I  have  several  pounds  already  wound 
off,  equally  good,  and  the  French  girl,  aged  19,  and 
another  (English)  of  15,  are  now  busy  at  work  winding 
more.  All  the  expense  I  have  incurred  in  the  appa- 
ratus above  named,  is  so  much  money  thrown  away  ; 
the  wheel  I  have  importsd  this  year  with  this  young  girl 
from  France,  is  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual ;  it  is  also  so 
easy  of  accomplishment  that  three  of  my  household  can 
wind  with  facility,  besides  a  cottager's  wife  who  is  em- 
ployed at  sis  pence  a-day  to  attend  upon  the  worms. 
The  eggs  can  always  be  retarded  so  as  not  to  be  hatched 
before  the  Mulberry  is  ready  to  put  forth  suflicient 
food.  In  France  and  Italy  the  hatching  begins  about 
the  1st  of  May  ;  I  find  a  month  later  preferable.  All 
the  books  I  have  read  describe  a  temperature  of  75**  to 
be  essential.  I  have  proved  by  eight  years'  experience 
that  the  insects  thrive  better  at  one  much  lower.  In 
damp  or  cold  weather,  I  have  a  very  small  Arnot's  stove 
ligiited,  which  regulates  the  temperature  to  from  65"  to 
70°.  Ventilation  is  more  necessary  than  extreme  heat. 
The  expense  of  this  stove  is  trifling — as  indeed  is  every 
thing  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  silk.  This  has 
been  a  diy  season,  and  the  leaves  in  consequence  fewer 
and  smaller  than  usual,  hut  the  same  dilficulty  has 
occurred  in  France,  and  the  father  of  my  little  winder 
v\  rites  word,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  away  this  year 
40,000  worms  for  lack  of  food.  Mine  would  have 
suffered  also  had  not  my  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
assisted  in  supplying  me  with  leaves  of  the  Red  Mulberry. 
A  scarcity  of  leaves  happening  occasionally  is  no  proof 
that  it  cannot  succeed  ;  look  around  at  our  fields.  Where 
are  the  spring  crops  of  Barley  and  Oats  ?  Where  are  the 
Turnips  which  ought  now  to  make  them  green  ?  Checks 
from  bad  seasons  will  occasionally  happen  to  every  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  in  all  countries  ;  but  in  general  the 
Mulberry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  grows  luxuriantly 
and  multiplies  freely  in  this  part  of  England.  The 
expense  of  an  establishment  such  as  mine  would  be  small : 
that  which  I  have  incurred  in  my  unassisted  efforts  to 
succeed  must  not  be  considered  as  necessary  by  any  one 
viilling  to  take  advantage  by  my  experience ;  and  I  am 
so  desirous  to  see  the  culture  of  silk  become  general, 
that  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries you  may  wish  to  make,  or  give  any  information 
in  my  power.  I  almost  fear  I  shall  have  tired  you  with 
this  recital  ;  but  1  knew  not  how  to  make  it  shorter,  so 
as  to  be  clear  and  convincing.  Be  it  remembered  there 
was  the  same  |prcjndice  in  France  as  now  [exists  in 
England  against  this  branch  of  agriculture ;  it  was 
attempted  to  be  overcome  by  Henry  IV.,  but  what  he 
tried  to  enforce  by  edict  became  general  as  it  became 
better  known.  ;r^AlI  I  desire  is,  to  make  it  known,  that 
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others  may  try  in  other  parts  of  England. — P.S.  The 
worms  of  this  year  were  reared  partly  from  eggs  saved  by 
myself  last  year,  and  partly  from  insects  I  purchased 
from  Signor  Anegoni,  16,  Church-st.,  Soho." 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  returned  to  Mrs. 
Whitby  for  the  favour  of  this  communication. 

Southampton  Meeting. — At  a  Special  Council 
held  at  Southampton,  Mr.  Miles,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Shelley,  as  Stewards  of  the  Implement  Depart- 
ment, reported  the  unanimous  satisfaction  of  the  Imple- 
ment-makers with  their  arrangements  ;  when  it  was 
moved  by  Col.  Austen,. and  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Shelley,  for  tlieir  exertions 
as  Stewards  of  the  Implement  Department,  and  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the 
Implement  show-yard,  as  well  as  on  the  trial  ground. 
Tills  motion  was  carried  unanimously. — On  the  represent- 
ation of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  on  behalf  of  the  Implement- 
makers,  it  was  resolved, — That  the  exhibitors  of  imple- 
ments be  permitted  to  read  the  corrected  proof  of  Mr. 
Parkes's  Report  (prepared  for  publication  in  the  Journal) 
in  the  Society's  Rooms,  hut  not  to  make  extracts  from 
it,  or  publish  any  part  of  it. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  it  was  re- 
solved,— That  no  castrated  or  spayed  animals  be  allowed 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  Country  Shows  of  the  Society. 

It  was  decided, — That  in  future  tlie  business  of  the 
Society  be  adjourned  on  the  Saturday  of  the  previous 
week,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  office  in 
Hanover-square  to  the  place  of  the  Annual  Country 
Meeting. 

Resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  the  high  opi- 
nion entertained  by  the  Council  of  the  conduct  of  the 
police  at  the  Southampton  Meeting. 

Shrkwsbuhy  Meeting. — The  following  General 
Shrewsbury  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil:— Eail  Spencer,  Chairman;  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive, 
M.P.,  Vice- Chairman ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Portman,  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  Col.  Austen;  D.Barclay, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Thos.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  Col. 
Challoner;  J.  \V.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Andrew 
Corbet,  Bt. ;  John  Cotes,  Esq.;  Jas,  Dean,  Esq.;  C. 
Emery,  Esq.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  E.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  W. 
Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs.  Esq. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bt., 
M.P. ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  1\I.P.;  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq. ;  W,  Shaw,  Esq. ;  J.  Villieri  Shelley, 
Esq. ;  H.  S.Thompson,  Esq. 

The  following  Special  Show-yard  Committee  has  also 
been  appointed  : — Chairman^  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  Stewards, 
Earl  Spencer,  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  S.  Druce,  Esq.;  W, 
Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.;  J.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, of  251  High  Holborn,  has  been  engaged  as  con- 
tractor of  the  works  for  the  Show-yard  and  Pavilion, 
NoTicRs  OF  Motion  for  the  Monthly  Council  in 
December. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  to  move  : — 
I.  Tliat  tlie  Journal  Committte  be  requested  to  prepare — 

1.  A  printed  List  of  all  Members  of  the  Society,  Tvith,  their 

addresses,  for  the  general  use  of  the  Members. 

2.  A  Catalogue  of  all  Implements,  Models,  &c.,  that  have 

been  presented  to  the  Society. 

3.  The  Charter  and  Bye-Laws. 

IL  That  the  Judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  from  a  list 
of  nominations  made  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  large  at 
a  General  l\Ieeting,  and  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  to  whom 
such  list  shall  have  been  referred. 
Hon.  Capt.  Spencer  to  move  : — 

I.  Tliat  Governors  and  Members  of  the  Council  shall  have  admis- 
sion, under  certain  regulations,  to  inspect  the  Cattle  on  the 
"Wednesday,  after  the  Judges  liave  delivered  in  their  awards. 

II.  That  tlie  Council  take  into  their  consideration  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  appointment  of  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  to. move  :  — 
That  at    the  future   Country  Meeting:s    of  the  Society,  the 
CattleStiow  shall  be  open  to  Governors  and  Members  of 
the  Council  at  3  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Communications. — The   following   communications 
have  been  received,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Council : — 

1  The  Right  Hon.  Sir   George   Rose,  Bt.— Results  in  the  em- 

ployment of  the  Hainault  Scythe. 

2  Capt.  Watkins  (Bombay  Art.)— On  Sea-mud  as  a  Fertiliser. 

3  Mr.  Mechi— Communications  on  Agricultural  Improvement. 

4  Mr. Towers — Resulis  of  Dibbling  \\  heat, 

5  Mr.  Grant  — On  Fences. 

6  Mr.  Sheppard— Results  in  the  Use  of  Guano. 

7  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  Spooner,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Curtis— Obser- 

vations on  Insects  attacking  Green  Crops. 

8  Mr.  Saul— On  a  Wheat-grub. 

g  Mr,  Grove — On  Australian  Barlev. 

10  Mr.  Hayter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Blackburn— On  Ap- 

paratus for  Steaming  Food  for  Cattle. 

11  Mr.  Dean— On  Parochial  Allotments  and  Drainage. 

12  Mr.  Carson— On  Guano. 

13  Mr.  Bowers— On  the  Vernon  Harcourt  Wheat-Hoe. 

u  Col.  Austen- Communication  from  M.  D'Arblay  (Member 
of  the  French  Chamb.  Dep.)— On  the  subject  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Southampton  Meeting,  and  thanks  for  attention 
shown  to  himself  and  the  Baron  Mallet. 

J5  Dr.  Ure— Present  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Knight,  of  Foster-laue) 
of  one  of  his  Lime-testers. 

16  Kiiightand  Thompson— Present  of  one  of  their  Double  Re- 
volving Beehives. 

\7  Mr.  R.  Smith— Present  of  Taper-tiles. 

It)  Mr.  Colman— Present  of  Transactions  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute, and  further  supply  of  Indian  Corn. 

19  Mr.  Beedham— On  Publications  against  Incendiarism. 

20— Mr.  Bulmer— Suggestions  fur  the  re-pubiication,  in  a  cheap 
form,  of  tlie  best  Standard  Works  on  Agriculture,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Parker,  Camden,  and  Sydenliam  Societies. 

21  — Duket'f  Richmond— Present  of  a  Report  on  Border  Agri- 
culture. 

22— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs— Communication  from  Dr.  Baker,  on  the 
Inoculation  of  Pastures. 

23  Mr.  Briggs— Treatises  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat,  Gypsum,  &c. 

24  Mr.  Pulman— The  Western  Agriculturist  (Axminster)  No.  I. 

25  Mr.  Shaw— The  Farmers'  Magazine. 

26  Dr.  Daubeny— Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Farmers. 

27  lierring,  Burness,  and  Co.— On  Guano  Agency. 
23  M.  Chylinski— On  Apiaries  iu  Poland. 

29  Lunell  and  Co. — On  Conveyance  of  Stock  by  Steamers. 

30  Mr.  Osborn  — Papers  connected  with  the  South  East  Hants 
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31  Mr.  Morton— Meteornlogical  Observations    in    relereiicc  to 

the  Prize  offered   by  ilie  Society  toi  tlie  best  account  ot 
Prognostics  of  Weather. 

32  Mr.  Pearse — Present  of  Back-band  and  Tug  Tor  Gig- horses. 

33  Dr.  Burgess— Communication  on  Glanders,  &c, 

34  Messrs.  Morton — On  Braby's  Draught-macbine. 

35  Mr.  Minta — Piiper  on  the  licjuomy  of  Miiimrcs. 

3d  Sir  Edniiind  Prideaux,  Bt.  — On  tlie  Prouiotion  of  the  Objects 
of  the  SOL-iety. 

37  Mr.  Sparks— On  the  Red-water. 

38  Earl  of  Essex- C>^'nimunicatioa  of  the  Results  attending  the 

Employment  of  Charcoal  as  a  JSlanure. 
Together  with  Reports  of  the  Beccles  Farmers'  Club, 
Chippenham  Agricultural  Association,  and  Geological 
Society  of  London;  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Jamaica  Agricultural 
Society,  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  Veterina- 
rian, &c.  &c. 

Adjotjrkment. — The  Chairman  declared  the  Council 
to  stand  adjourned  at  its  rising  to  Wednesday,  tlie  4th  of 
Septeoaber  ;  and  failing  a  meeting  on  that  day  (for  want 
of  a  requisite  quorum),  to  stand  further  aJjourned  to 
"Wednesday,  the  Gth  of  NoTcmher,  for  the  despatch  of 
business.     The  Council  then  adjourned  accordingly. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  great  Cattle  Show  of  this  Society  was  hehl 
last  week  in  Glasgow.  On  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  was  held,  for  the  jmrpose  of  complet- 
ing the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  The 
chair  was  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  Mr.  Campbell 
having  read  the  report  of  the  local  committee,  Sir  C. 
Gordon,  the  secretary,  laid  upon  the  table  the  Society's 
new  medal,  and  read  an  abstract  of  the  entries  of  stocks, 
which  he  stated  were  larger  than  upon  any  previous 
occasion.  The  number  of  lots  was  1404  ;  amongst  which 
•were  222  Ayrshire  cattle,  55  West  Highland  cattle,  160 
horses,  117  sheep,  184  lots  of  butter,  83  lots  of  cheese, 
and  176  implements.  He  believed  the  largest  number 
ever  entered  before  was  1014,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1842. 
A  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  Trades-hull, 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  200  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  in  the  chair.  Thursday 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  show  of  the  stock,  dairy 
produce,  implements,  &c.,  and  for  the  allocation  of  the 
prizes.  As  a  proof  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  present 
Exhibition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  occupy  no  fewer  than  87  closely-printed  octavo 
pages,  embracing  stock,  implements,  and  seeds.  Of  the 
Short-horned  breed  there  were  no  fewer  than  29  bulls 
entered  for  competition,  many  of  them  most  splendid 
specimens. — Of  the  Short-horned  bieed  there  were  13 
cows  offered  for  competition ;  and  of  these,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  another  shown  by  Sir 
T.  J.Trafford,  of  Trafford  Park,  Lancaster,  and  bred  by 
Mr.  John  Forrest,  attracted  much  notice. — In  the  Ayr- 
shire breed  61  bulls  of  various  ages  were  shown,  the  great 
majority  of  which  were  from  this  and  the  adjacent  western 
counties.  In  this  class  99  cow's  were  shown,  many  of 
them  perfect  pictures  of  the  breed.  There  were  also 
BomebeatJtiful  heifers  and  oxen  among  the  Ayrshires. —  Of 
the  West  Highland  breed  there  were  16  bulls  exhibited 
from  the  counties  of  Perth,  Argyle.  Banff,  and  Dumbarton. 
The  show  of  Horses  gave  great  satisfaction. — In  the 
class  of  Stallions  alone,  not  exceeding  eight  years  old, 
there  were  2.i  competitors.  From  the  counties  of 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  and  Ayr,  (from  the  former 
especially)  there  were  some  beautiful  animal:^'. — Of  entire 
Colts  there  were  no  fewer  than  40  shown,  and  of  draught 
and  brood  Mares  there  were  45  competitors,  from  the 
counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh, 
Haddirgton,  Stirling,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  &c. — In  the  class 
*'  Pairs  of  horses  of  any  age,  adapted  for  agricultural 
purposes,"  there  were  eight  competitors,  all  of  them 
very  fine  animals. — Of  Sheep  the  entries  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  under  this  class  a  jtair  of  South  American 
Alpacas,  accompanied  by  a  young  one,  two  months  old, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Garlshore  Stirling,  of  Crayliarnet, 
which  were  purcha'^ed  from  the  stock  of  the  Eiirl  of 
Derby,  in  July,  1813. — The  Implements  exhibited  v^ere 
also  ntimerous  beyond  all  formt;r  precedent,  and  con- 
tained many  moditicalions  of  imjilements  in  present  use, 
which  may  prove  highly  valuable.  Ttie  foUoivIn;^  are 
the  awards  in  ihia  department  : — For  the  -best  collection 
of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Aiachines,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Law,  Sheitleston,  Glasgow,  for  the  be^t 
collection  ;  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  Ud- 
dingstone,  for  tbe  best  workmanbhip,  tVe. — For  a  new 
and  useful  Agricultural  Implement  or  Machine  that  has 
been  satlsfac'orily  teutcd  in  actual  work,  not  previously 
exhibited  in  competition,  seven  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  M'K^rrrciw,  Kilmarnock,  fur  Lis  Antler  Piough  ; 
and  Ihrc'j  fiovereigns,  to  Mr.  John  West,  Lundie,  for 
Plough  with  Apparatus  for  lifting  Potaroc-ij. —  For  ji 
useful  improvement  in  the  cinstruction  of  Subsoil 
Vlouglis,  live  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  Udding- 
■tone,  for  Subsoil  Plough  with  improved  Share. — For 
a  useful  improvement  in  the  co'istruction  of  the  cwm- 
mon  tfio-hori^c  Plough,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
lifting  and  turning  over  tire  greitvBt  possible  qunn- 
tity  of  the  floti  in  a  given  time,  with  the  leaitt  resistance 
to  llie  draught,  and  which  producea  at  the  aame 
time  a  fair  and  efficient  surface  for  exjioBure  or  for 
seed,  ntrvt^n  sovereigns,  to  Mc8»r».  Robert  Gray  and 
Son*,  IJddingAtone;  and  three  aovereigns  to  Mr.  Jamca 
Wilkie. — KurauHcfuUmprovementin  th<;  construction  of 
Barn  Fanncrii,  five  lovereigns,  to  Mr.  William  Ralston, 
Muii*e1burgh. — For  aaieful  improvcdient  in  Farm  Cnrlfl 
and  Whetia,  five  Rovcreigns,  to  .Mr.  Robert  Crawford, 
Uddingntone. — For  umeful  improvement  in  the  ThrtHhing 
Machine,  'even  Bovcrcigns,  to  .Mr.  Da*id  Craij;,  St*-w- 
arton. — For  the  moiit  useful  improvement  in  the  con- 
Itnictioa  of  any  of  the  Implements  used  in  the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  Turnip  and  Porato  crops,  five  sovereigns,  to 
said  Mr.  James  Wilkie  ;  two  sovereigns  to  Mr.  AK^x- 
ander  Reid,  Stewarton  ;  and  two  sovereigns  to  Mr.  John 
M'Gill,  Sundrum. —  For  ths  most  useful  improvement  in 
any  of  the  Utensils  or  Machines  used  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Ribi:ison,  Lit^hurn, 
Ireland;  and  t^o  sovereigns  to  Mr.  Richmond,  Salford. 
—  For  the  most  successful  introduction  of  any  Machine 
or  Implement  that  is  generally  appioved  of  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Agriculture  in  England  or  elsewhere,  or  a 
modification  of  the  same,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  known  or  employed  in  Scotland,  five  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  William  Crosskill,  Beverley;  and  a  silver  medal 
to  Mr.  Houston,  Johnstone  Castle, — For  a  Weighing 
Machine,  adapted  to  general  farm  purposes,  capable  of 
weighing  stock  or  produce,  deader  alive,  from  the  weight 
of  a  sheep  to  that  of  a  loaded  cart,  and  which  will  indi- 
cate the  addition  of  one-thousandth  pact  of  the  mass  to 
he  weighed,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Thomas  M'Cririck, 
Garallan.— For  an  improved  method,  whether  patented 
or  not,  of  manufacturing  Drain  Tiles  or  Pipes,  whereby 
the  price  will  be  reduced ;  the  Tiles  or  Pipes  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  of  usefulness  and  durability,  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  price  to  be  produced,  ten 
sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Eiheridge,  Southampton. — Besides 
the  above,  the  Judges  awarded  various  premiums  in 
money  and  medals  for  articles  not  within  the  range  of 
those  specified.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  great 
dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  In  the  City  Hall  ;  about 
1"200  gentlemen  sat  down,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
North  Cornwall. — At  a  late  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Club,  a  large  party  visited  a  field  on  which  Mr.  J.  S. 
James  had  tried  the  effect  of  covering  Grass  with  layers 
of  Straw.  The  Straw  had  been  spread  over  about  one- 
tliird  of  the  breadth  of  the  field,  and  through  the  entire 
length  from  east  to  west.  Mr.  James  caused  the  Straw 
to  be  raked  off  for  some  width  up  and  down  tlie  line  of 
division,  and  from  several  patches  in  different  parts. 
The  difference  was  very  marked  :  where  no  Straw  had 
been  laid,  all  the  Grasses  were  thin  and  short,  and  the 
field  appeared  almost  as  brown  as  tlie  soil  itself.  But 
where  the  Straw  had  been  spread,  the  Grass  presented  a 
lively  green,  and  in  quantity  was  thick  and  matted,  cor- 
roborating Mr.  James's  statement  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease. He  had  cut  and  weighed  it,  and  the  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  Chairman  had 
brought  from  Woodiey  six  turfs,  in  order  to  show  the 
meeting  the  effects  produced  by  Strawing  tlie  land.  He 
also  answered  some  objections  which  had  been  made. 
The  increased  growth  evidently  did  not  arise  from  con- 
tact, for  the  high  Grass,  on  which  the  Straw  principally 
rested,  was  scarcely  nt  all  acted  upon.  It  was  also  clear 
that  no  unfavourable  efl'ect  was  produced  in  changing  the 
quality  of  the  Grasses  ;  for  they  retained  all  their  original 
properties — there  was  no  new  Grass,  but  all  were  very 
much  improved.  That  it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
atmospheric  influence,  or  a  diminished  evaporation  from 
the  soil,  was  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  rush  had 
been  equally  susceptible  of  the  effect.  There  was  but  one 
question  to  be  solved,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
agency  ;  the  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  had  been 
proved  to  demonstration.— A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Shephard,  On  the  System  of  Cropping  in  theDistrict — its 
Defects  and  Disadvantages,  with  Practical  Hints  fori ts  Im- 
provement.— He  said,  when  I  proposed  to  lay  before  you 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  we  are  met  here  to  discuss, 
I  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  if  it  were  properly 
treated,  it  would  include  a  review  of  nearly  all  our 
agriculture.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  all,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  the  means  of  providing  employment 
for  our  labourers,  and  the  means  of  supporting  from  our 
«wn  soil  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  first 
course  of  cropping  I  shall  ment'on  is  that  adopted  in 
this  immediate  ntighbonthood,  viz.  : — Potatoes — Wheat 
—  Barley — Clover,  the  Clover  cut  for  Hay  and  secondly 
for  seed,  the  whole  of  it  upon  one  dressing  being 
planted  with  Potatoes.  Tbis  system,  confined  however 
to  this  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  been  in 
practice  ever  since  my  recollection,  and  still  continues. 
(\iid,  notwithstanding  the  occupiers  of  the  land  find  its 
production  annually  diminishing,  they  still  persevere  In 
'He  same  objectionable  course.  Possibly,  however,  this 
m:y''irlse  from  its  affording  to  the  artisans,  and  the  olher 
n-orking  men  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  great  facilities 
for  getting  a  few  yards  of  Potatoes  annuilly.  I  will 
admit  this  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  such 
partits,  and  would  be  the  last  man  to  urge  anything 
tlwit  would  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  :  the  system 
ni>iy,  ncvertbelijss,  be  improved  without  uoing  this,  and 
I  would  recommend  thiit  instead  of  Potatoes,  Wlicfit 
should  be  tlie  first  crop,  then  Potatoes,  and  next  Barley, 
wliich  would  not  only  clean  the  land  but  give  a  far  better 
crop  alike  of  Barley  and  of  tie  seeds  after.  Another 
sysicm,  which  you  will  find  among  tlie  fanners  who 
occupy  more  largely,  hut  which  is  still  more  objectionable 
than  the  former,  i8  that  of  first  Potafocs  or  Turnips,  then 
Wbfat,  B  irley,  and  Oats,  or  else  Wbeut,  BmJey,  and  Oate, 
without  the  previous  crop  of  Polafocf;,  or  Turnips,  Wheat, 
and  two  Oat-crop^;  tlie.  Onl-crop  in  ci'her  case  seeded  out, 
and  generally  cut  f(»r  Hay  the  following  year.  This  is 
done  upon  the  manuring  of  the  Piit^ito,  Turnips,  or 
Wlieat— in  fact,  of  tlie  fii  at  crop.  Now,  I  a«k,  can  it  be 
pOHMible  to  pursue  any  HyHtcin  more  ruinous  than  this  .' 
riiuugii  the  soiU  in  thirt  nrighbonrliuDd  vary,  and  consc- 
rju'-ntly  require  to  hi;  differently  cropped  ;  yet,  let  the 
land  be  what  it  may,  never  take  three  wliittj  crops  in 
HucccHsion,  nor  two  after  a  green  crop,     if  you  take  two 


white  crops  following  the  green  crop,  you  leave  your 
land  in  a  worse  state  than  when  you  first  broke  it.  I 
would  recommend  those  who  farm  largely,  and  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  soils,  wet  and  dry,  to  observe  the 
following  mode  in  preference  : — On  their  dry  land  where 
they  can  grow  Barley,  to  have  Wheat,  Barley,  Turnips, 
and  Barley,  manuring  for  Wheat  and  Turnips  ;  on  those 
dry  lands  where  they  cannot  grow  a  fair  crop  of  Barley, 
they  should  have  the  intermediate  crop  Potatoes  instead 
of  Turnips,  because  I  conceive  that  all  the  lands  that 
grow  Barley  in  this  neighbourhood  are  capable  of  grow- 
ing Turnips.  On  their  wet  lands,  where  the  green  crops 
cannot  be  grown  with  advantage,  they  should  have 
Wheat  and  Oats,  and  allow  the  land  to  remain  out  two 
years.  I  could  wish  such  farmers  to  adopt  the  system  I 
have  found  indispensable  in  my  own  case  ;  to  take  for 
instance  60  acres  out  of  their  estate,  and  crop  it  as  I 
have  mentioned,  they  would  have  10  acres  of  Wheat,  20 
of  Barley,  10  of  Turnips,  10  of  seeds,  and  10  of  Lea,  which 
would  be  put  into  Wlieat  in  the  autumn  of  every  year. 
Were  they  to  adopt  this  system  they  would  find  that  the 
rusty  appearance  of  the  land  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  so  characteristic  of  this  neighbourhood,  would  in  a 
very  short  time  disappear.  Some  persons,  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  last  few  years,  have  adopted  a  course  of 
cropping,  I  suppose  with  a  view  to  profit;  I  can  only 
hope  that  for  their  own  sakes  they  may  not  be  deceived  ; 
all  depends  on  the  period  they  remain  in  their  estates, — 
that  is,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Turnips,  Wheat,  and  Barley 
seeded.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  farmers  had  an 
objection  to  see  their  land  too  free  from  weeds  ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  succeed  by  judicious  management  in  getting 
a  good  crop  of  Turnips,  they  seem  to  look  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  good  condition  of  their  land,  and  again  take 
the  two  white  crops  from  it.  I  now  come  to  the  system 
adopted  on  the  moors,  which  is  Wheat  and  two  Oat 
crops,  the  last  crop  partially  seeded,  and  the  land  allowed 
to  remain  out  of  tillage  for  years.  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  are  not  some  farmers  who  believe  that  mere  rest  in 
Grass  is  the  cause  of  the  land's  increase  infertility  ;  but 
I  presume  that  every  person  who  has  studied  the  matter 
at  all  knows  that  land  is  enriched,  not  by  rest,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  food  that  cattle  consume  on  it  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  manure  it  returns.  Here, 
then,  there  is  a  great  field  for  improvement;  and  I  am 
disposed  confidently  to  assert,  that  were  1000  acres  of 
waste  or  moor  land  which  we  have  around  us  brought 
under  a  proper  system  of  cultivation,  the  two  great  and 
desirable  objects  with  which  we  set  out  would  be  attained 
— that  of  providing  employ  for  our  labourers,  and  food 
for  our  increasing  population, 


Miscellaneous. 

Proper  Time  to  Harvest  Wheat. — Some  experiments 
lately  made  indicate  that  there  may  be  an  improve- 
ment as  to  the  usual  time  of  securing  the  crop.  By  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  it 
appears  that  Wheat  cut  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe 
produced  an  increased  quantity  and  weight  in  flour  and 
straw,  with  a  better  quality  of  both.  Mr,  John  Han- 
nam  of  North  Deighton,  near  Weatherby,  in  England, 
cut  a  sheaf  in  his  field,  August  4,  1840 ;  the  Wheat  was 
then  green — i.  e.  both  the  straw  and  ears  were  in  full 
vigour  and  sap  ;  the  grain  was  perfectly  formed  ;  buS 
the  chaff  so  strongly  adhered  to  it,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them  by  friction  in  the  hands  ;  it 
was  then  plump,  but  so  juicy,  that  on  the  slightest 
pressure  it  yielded  its  milk.  He  let  it  stand  in  the  field 
a  fortnight,  and  then  housed.  On  the  same  day  this  was 
done  (August  18),  he  cut  another.  This,  too,  was  yet 
green,  or  at  leastnot  ripe,  or  what  is  usually  termed  raw; 
the  straw,  though  looking  green,  when  closely  examined 
was  fast  approaching  to  yellow,  and  a  foot  from  the 
ground  was  quite  yellow.  The  ears,  also,  were  more 
open;  the  chaff  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  green; 
and  the  grain  though  soft  and  pulpy,  yet  not  so  full  of 
fluid  as  before.  In  a  fortnight  after,  the  whole  field  was 
ripe,  when  he  cut  his  third  sample  (Sept.  I).  The  same 
day  he  housed  the  second  sheef.  This  third  was  not  so 
far  ripe  that  the  straw  would  break,  and  the  ears  curl, 
and  the  grain  shake  out;  but  it  was  in  its  usual  state 
when  reaping  commences,  when  the  straw  is  entirely 
yellow.  This  third  sheaf  was  left  (as  in  the  casa  of  the 
former  ones),  a  fortnight  on  tlie  field,  and  then  carefully 
housed.  From  each  sheaf  100  ears  were  selected  and 
put  away  in  a  bug,  preserving  also  the  straw  of  each.  On 
threshing  them  the  following  was  the  result :  — 

ConirAaATlVK    WlilGIIT. 

QvofB  Equnl  Eqiinl  Niimtior 

Produce.     Mi'iiBUre.  of  GntinB. 

No.  I,  cut  Aupuct  1  (green)  .  756         sGa  lyj 

No.  2,  cut  August  18  (raw)    .  730  B'^O  23i 

No.  5,  cut  acptcmbcr  1  (ripe)  Gio  570  22^ 

The  cornpara'ive  weight  of  the  straw  was : — 

No.  1  (green)  .         .         .  550 

No.  2  (tiiw)     .         .         .         ,  475 

No.  -A  (ripe)     •        •        •        •  -^50 
As  to  the  value  of  the  same,  by  the  judgment  of  an  ex- 
tensive grower,  the  following  was  the  result: — 

N(t.  I,fil  Bhilllues  per  quarter,  or  1  dollar  G;.^  per  buBhel. 

Nt).  'I,  Gl  shilliriga  per  quarter,  or  1  dollar  7(i    per  bushel. 

No.  ;t,  fi2  shillln(ja  per  Quarter,  or  1  dollar  70^  por  IjuhIicI, 
A  miller  valued  them  at  the  same  rate,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  'J  at  0.")  sliilling^,  and  No.  3  at  Gl  shil- 
lings. Mr.  Ilunnam'a  deductions  arc— tliat  (he  Wheat 
reaped  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe  has  the  advantage  of 
the  ripe  in  every  point  of  view  :  Ist,  in  weight  of  gross 
produce,  thirteen  and  one-fifth  per  cent.  ;  2d,  in  weight 
of  equal  measures,  nearly  one-half  per  cent.;  .'id,  in 
weiglit  of  cfjual  number  of  grains,  nearly  two  and  one- 
fifth  per  cent,  j  4th,  in  quality  and  value,  above  three 
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and  one-fourth  per  cent.  ;  5tli,  in  weight  of  straw,  five 
per  cent.  That  reaped  a  month  hefore  it  was  ripe 
has  the  advantage  of  the  ripe  22  per  cent,  in  point 
of  straw  ;  but  in  other  points  the  disadvintage 
thus  :  1st,  weight  of  gross  produce,  eleven  and  five- 
thirteenths  per  cent. ;  2d,  weight  of  equal  measures, 
rather  more  than  one-third  per  cent. ;  3d,  weight  of 
equal  number  of  grains,  better  than  13  and  one-tenth 
per  cent. ;  4th,  quality  and  value,  rather  more  than 
four-fifths  per  cent.  The  advantages,  then,  of  cutting 
the  crop  a  fortnight  or  so  before  it  is  fully  ripe  may  be 
thus  summed  up  :  1st,  straw  of  better  quality  ;  2d,  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  crop;  3J,  a  saving  in 
securing  if.  It  is  staled  that,  wiih  regard  to  the  crop  of 
1839  in  England,  the  beginning  of  the  reaping  was  late, 
and  the  result  in  the  North  of  England  was,  that  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Wheat-crop  was  damaged. 
The  saving  of  securing  the  crop  is  two-fold  :  there  is 
less  waste  in  reaping  or  from  strong  winds  ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  it  is  said  to  be  less.  Mr.  Hannam  tried  another 
experiment,  which  showed  a  result  in  100  lbs.  of  grain 
grown,  as  follows  : — 

Flour.    Second; 

No.  1  was  cut  one  month  before  fully  ripe  .  751bs      7lbs 
Ko.  2  was  cut  three  weeks  before  fully  ripe  76  7 

1^0.  3  was  cut  two  weeks  before  fully  ripe     80  5  13 

No.  4  was  cut  one  week  before  fully  ripe      77  7  1-1 

No.  5  was  cut  when  ripe      ....  72  11  15 

Thus,  No.  3  gave  more  a  bushel  than  No.  5,  by  sis- 
and-a-half,  and  a  gain  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  the 
flour  of  equal  measure  of  grain.  In  grinding,  it  was 
found  that  No.  5  ground  the  worst  of  all  ;  there  were  a 
greaterquantityof  flinty  particles  which  would  not  pass  the 
bolt  than  in  any  of  the  others.  The  bran  from  No.  5 
was  coarse  and  heavy,  while  that  from  No.  3  was  as  "  thin 
as  a  bee's-wing."  He  then  sums  up  the  advantages  of 
cutting  two  weeks  before  it  is  fully  ripe;  1st,  there  is  a 
gain  of  15  per  cent,  of  flour,  and  equal  measure  ;  2d,  a 
.gain  in  the  weight  of  straw  of  14  per  cent. ;  3d,  a  gain 
of  163  in  the  value  of  eight  bushels,  and  a  gain  of  about 
■583  on  every  acre  of  Wheat  producing  28  bushels — his 
calculation  being  founded  on  the  price  of  Wheat  at  that 
time  in  England.  An  experiment  of  cutting  the  grain 
•ten  days  earlier  than  usual  was  also  tried  by  a  farmer  in 
Michigan,  on  60  acres — the  berry  being  soft  and  in  the 
milk  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  it  yielded  more  flour  and 
less  bran  than  usual.  Another  advantage  of  early  reap- 
ing is  stated,  on  good  authority,  to  be  security  from  rust. 
A  farmer  is  said  to  have  tried  an  experiment  on  this 
:3ubject.  Finding  one  of  his  fields  of  Wheat  in  a  very 
raw  or  green  state  was  badly  struck  with  rust,  be  deter- 
mined at  once  to  cut  it,  and  did  so  amid  the  laugh  of  hi's 
neighbours,  who  thought  him  crazy.  The  fields  adjoin- 
ing suffered  little  from  rust,  and  stood  till  fully  ripe  ; 
yet  at  threshing,  that  which  was  first  cut  gave  the  finest 
Wheat  and  the  best  yield. — Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  U.S. 

Mr.  BorthwicJc,  of  Crookslons,  Wood-thinnsr  and 
Tree-primer. — In  the  thinning  of  ]ilantatious,  or  the 
^■jutting  of  trees  in  any  situation,  it  is  always  an  object  of 
attention,  and  often  of  difficulty,  to  take  care  that  they 
do  not  injure  other  trees,  valuable  shrubs,  or  fences,  &c., 
in  their  fall.  In  cutting  out  a  Larch  or  Fir,  for  instance, 
from  some  surrounding  Ashes,  Elms,  or  Planes,  if  this 
consequence  is  not  provided  against,  how  often  has  one 
to  regret  the  smashing  of  a  fine  hard-wood  tree,  or  valu- 
able shrubs,  or  the  breaking  down  of  some  expensive 
fence.  To  provide  against  such  evils,  means  are  taken  to 
naake  the  tree  or  trees  that  are  cut  fall  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  avoid  them.  If  the  trees  are  of  any  size,  perhaps 
20  or  30  years  old,  or  even  of  less  age  and  growth,  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  necessary  to  attach  a  rope  or  ropes 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  to  be  held  and  pulled  by 
one  or  more  persons,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as 
to  cause  the  tree,  when  cut,  to  fall  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  has  been  customary 
to  employ  climbers,  or  persons  to  go  up  the  tree  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  to  fix  the  ropes  ;  an  operation  which 
is  attended  with  much  labour,  loss  of  time,  danger  to 
the  persons  employed,  and  inefficiently,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  knotting  the  rope  suflSciently  near  the  top  of  a 
tree,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  lever  or 
purchase  upon  it.  The  inconvenience  of  these  expe- 
dients led  me  to  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing instrument : — It  consists  of  a  hook,  the  interior 
curve  of  which  may  vary  in  size  from  4  to  C  or  8  inches 
in  diameter.  A  ring,  attached  to  it,  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  take  in  a  rope  of  sufficient  strength,  say  of  what 
is  called  by  the  rope-makers  from  9  to  18  threads.  The 
handle  or  shaft,  which  must  not  be  shorter  than  15  or 
18  feet,  may  be  made  of  any  light  and  strong  wood,  such 
as  the  shafts  of  hay-forks  are  made  of.  The  book  is  pro- 
vided with  a  socket,  into  which  the  handle  is  fitted,  but 
is  not  fastened  by  any  nail.  This  simple  apparatus  is 
carried  by  the  forester's  assistant  easily  in  his  arm.  A 
proper  place,  such  as  the  insertion  of  a  branch,  is 
chosen  for  placing  the  hook  round  on  the  tree  to  be  cut. 
The  rope,  which  is  spliced  through  the  ring  of  the  hook, 
being  unrolled,  the  shaft  is  inserted  in  the  socket  of  the 
hook,  and  being  held  in  the  hand  of  the  forester  or  his 
assistant,  the  hook  is  held  up  by  it  to  the  part  of  the 
tree  selected  as  most  proper  to  pull  from  ;  the  hook  is 
put  round  this  part;  the  handle  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  socket ;  and,  by  means  of  the  rope,  the  hook  is 
pulled  firmly  into  its  place  by  the  assistant,  who  takes 
Lis  proper  position  so  as  to  guide  the  tree,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  pull  as  the  forester  advances  in  cutting  the 
stem  of  the  tree  ;  and,  whilst  he  aids  the  cutter  by 
widening  the  opening  of  the  cut,  draws  the  tree  over,  in 
the  direction  wished  for,  whereit  gently  falls  and  crashes 
4lown,  without  injury  to  anything. — Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society. 


Smut  in  Wheal.  —  Mr.  Bevan  made  an  extended 
course  of  experiments  in  England,  which  are  found  in  the 
ninth  I'olume  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Magazine." 
He  took  both  sound  and  smutty  groin — the  first  being 
designated  in  the  following  table  of  results  by  the  letter 
A,  and  the  second  by  the  letter  B  : — 


iNUUlUkT  Ul 

smutted 

UUalitib 

of  good 
Wheat 

Cwt.  of 
Straw 

sheaves. 

per  acre. 

A. 

B. 

A.   |B. 

A. 

B. 

Snlution  of  pota.sh         ,         .         . 

1 

81 

21.613.6 

36.6 

29.1 

Muriate  of  potash 

a 

218 

10.2  10.1 

30,0 

21.1 

Niti-atc  of  potash,  (saltpetre) 

17 

115 

23.3  U.3 

36.0 

31.9 

Soda 

1) 

159 

20.2  11.7 

3.5.6 

26.7 

Muriate  of  soda,*' {com.  salt) 

— 

290 

■24.0  H.5 

41..'i 

33  3 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (Gl.  salts) 

12 

211 

21.6   12.3 

3S.5 

27.S 

Muriate  of  amnionia,  (sal.  am.)  . 

1 

150 

19.8I17.6 

35.4 

.30.2 

Common  soot       .        ,        .        . 

— 

123 

20.8  11.4 

34.8 

2.?.3 

Lime  saturated     .        .        .        . 

— 

2 

21.9'l2.4 

38.7 

25  9 

Muriatic  aeid,  (spirit  of  salt) 

_ 

13.S 

20.7  IC.I 

3.1.7 

34.1 

Sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitrinl)      . 

— 

■ — 

20.4   17-8 

3.5.4 

34.1 

Dry,  in  its  natural  state 

— 

6.323 

2O.3IH.7 

35.7 

31.0 

Washed  in  common  water   . 

none 

Bown. 

10.7  18.3 

35.8 

This  course  of  experiments  indicates  lime-water  to  be 
the  most  effective.  Putsche,  in  his  "  German  Encyclo- 
pggdia  of  Agriculture,"  gives  the  following  as  the  receipt 
of  M.  Schruitz,  of  Durer,  in  the  province  of  Juliers,  in 
Prussia.  So  confident  was  M.  Schruitz  of  its  eflicacy, 
that  he  offered  n  standing  reward  of  a  ducat  for  every 
head  of  smutted  Wheat  found  in  his  field.  For  every 
500  pounds  of  seed  Wheat,  take  1  pound  of  alum,  1 
pound  of  copperas,  -4-  pound  of  saltpetre,  ^  pound  verdi- 
gris :  pulverise  these  ingredients,  and  dissolve  them 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.  When  the  so- 
lution has  become  cold,  add  as  much  more  water  as  will 
be  required  to  moisten  the  whole  thoroughly.  The  heap 
should  be  turned  several  times  within  the  ensuing  2-i 
hourSj  well  mixed  :  it  is  then  ready  for  seeding. — Report 
of  Commissioners  of  Patents,  U.S. 

Selection  of  Seed  Wheat. — An  able  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  just  mentioned,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions: — "In  making  a  comparative  trial 
with  varieties  of  Wheat,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  portion 
of  land  uniform  in  texture,  subsoil,  and  expense,  and 
which  for  years  has  been  cropped,  manured,  and  la- 
boured ill  all  respects  alike."  "  The  lines  of  separation 
(of  the  Tarieties)  ought  to  be  well  defined  to  guard 
against  the  mingling  of  the  different  varieties  in  the  ope- 
ration of  sowing  and  harvesting.  I  recommend  t!;e  Eced 
to  be  deposited  by  a  drill  across  the  ridges,  with  a 
vacancy  of  three  feet  intervening  between  the  varieties, 
and  the  seeding  of  all  the  land  to  be  executed  on  the 
same  day."  "Respecting  the  quantity  of  seed,  I  can 
testify,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  even  with 
the  saaie  variety  of  Wheat,  any  material  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  plant,  all  other  circumstances  being  alike,  in- 
i'luences  the  size  of  the  ear,  length  of  straw,  and  time  of 
ripening,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  red  gum  and  mildew."  He  says, 
*'  a  thin  plant  (t.  e.  a  small  number  of  young  plants  of 
Wheat  standing  on  a  given  space  of  ground)  generally 
enlarges  the  ears  and  corn,  and  retards  the  ripening,  and 
aggravates  the  effects  of  red  gum  and  mildew,  while  the 
straw  is  shortened  both  by  a  very  thick  and  a  very  thin 
plant.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  in  comparative  tricils,  to 
have  all  the  varieties  of  the  same  thickness  of  plant." 
Another  source  of  error  which  he  mentions, is  "  the  dif- 
ferent propensity  of  different  Wheats  to  tiller,  or  send 
outside  shoots."  He  recommends,  therefore,  the  trial 
Wheats  to  be  sown  "not  by  equal  measures,  but  by  mea- 
sures calculated  to  contain  the  same  number  of  seeds;" 
and  also  that  the  seeds  should  be  sown  "so  thick  as  not 
to  call  forth  the  tillering  propensity."  He  recommends, 
also,  that  journals  of  comparative  trials  should  be  kept, 
*'  embracing  the  appearance  of  the  crops  at  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth,  with  the  weather,"  or  any  other 
influences  which  may  occur.  A  German  writer  of  great 
celebrity  further  recommends  that  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  kernels  of  a  kind  be  made  by  counting  the 
number  contained  in  a  small  measure,  so  as  to  give  still 
greater  accuracy  to  experiments  made  on  this  subject. 
The  following  are  considered,  by  an  authority  on  this 
subject  in  our  own  country,  as  suitable  characteristics  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  Wheat  for  our 
crops  : — "  1st.  The  general  hardiness  of  the  plant,  and 
capability  to  resist  the  Hessian  fly,  or  throwing  out  by 
frost  and  winter-killing,  rust,  and  mildew.  2d.  A  good 
strong  upright  stalk,  with  just  enough  straw  for  the 
object,  and  no  more,  3d.  No  beard  is  desirable ;  a 
head  filled  and  heavy,  and  retaining  the  grain  as  long 
after  it  is  fit  to  cut  as  possible.  4tb.  A  predisposition  to 
tiller  well.  5th.  A  plump  full  berry,  capable  of  yielding 
a  large  quantity  of  white  flour,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
gluten,  and  as  little  bran  as  possible." — Report  of  Com' 
missioners  of  Patents,  U,  S. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Analysis. — J.  Hemming. — "We  cannot  undertake  analysis  of  soils. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  to  whom  you  m:iy  apply,  as  au  in- 
spection of  our  advertising  eoUmms  will  inform  you. 

Cabbages.— iVorM  iTar^e.— The  Early  York,  if  sown  in  a  bed 
no^Y,  and  transplanted  when  ready  in  autumn,  will  he  fit  at 
the  time  you  name. 

Disease  in  Cows,  &c.— J.  K.  says  thathelias  had  four  cows  dead 
lately,  of  water  in  the  chest  and  a  decay  in  tlie  lungs;  and  three 
calves,  of  a  swelling  in  the  knee  and  other  joints.  The  cause 
of  death  in  his  cows  was  in  all  probability  the  dreadfully  fatal 
epidemic  called  Pleuro-Pncumonia,  wliicli  word  signilies  in- 
flammation both  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  also  the 
membrane  covering  them  and  lining  the  interior  of  the  chest. 
The  actual  cause  of  this  fatal  disease  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
doubtless  produced  by  some  poisonous  gases  or  eflluvia  in  the 
atmosphere.    Cattle  in  good  condition  are  more  likely  to  be 


attacked  than  others,  and  in  them  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fatal. 
His  believed  to  be  more  prevalent  in  high  and  inland  localities, 
where  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing,  than  v/here  the  atmosphere 
is  milder.  When  the  disease  is  thoroughly  established,  there  is 
but  a  poor  chance  for  curative  treatment.  Ttie  conflagration  is 
so  extensive  and  rages  so  fiercely  that  wc  cannot  put  it  out.  If 
one  half  the  previous  value  of  the  animal  can  be  realised  by  the 
carcase,  the  Ijutcher's  knife  will  be  the  best  resource.  In  apply- 
ing a  remedy,  it  is  all-important  to  connnence  early,  when  a 
slightcough  orthe  least  impairment  of  health  is  perceived.  We 
sliould  then  bleed  freely,  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  (a  pound 
with  two  draclims  of  ginger),  blister  the  sides,  and  put  setons 
in  the  brisket.  If  this  is  delaj'ed  till  a  certain  stage,  the  bleed- 
ing Avill  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  salts  and  the  setons  will 
he  advisable  as  preventives,  and  the  latter  should  be  stimulated 
with  licltebore  ointment.  If  the  disease  in  the  calves  is  con- 
fined to  llie  joints  and  limbs,  and  the  chest  is  not  alTected,  it  is 
that  which  is  locally  denominated  joint-evil,  and  in  various  dis- 
tricts receives  different  names.  If,  liowever,  the  chest  is  affected 
as  in  the  former  disease,  we  have  reason  to  fear  it  must  be 
connected  with  it.  If  the  former  disease,  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  a  rheumatic  character  of  the  membrane  lining  the  joints, 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  fibres  of  themuscles,  and  often  flies 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  bafllles  all  treatment.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  exposure  to  cold  and  want  of  shelter,  and  if  the 
young  animal  has  been  very  badly  kept  in  the  winter,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease  the  succeeding  spring  and 
summer.  As  to  treatment,  give  a  mild  purgative,  and  follow  it 
by  ginger,  gentian,  and  spirit  of  nitrous  other — a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  each  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale.  Kub  hartshorn  and  oil,  or 
a  stronger  stimulant,  on  the  affected  parts,  and  if  the  pulse 
feels  strong,  bleed.  Warmth,  shelter,  attention,  and  care,  are 
indispensable.— IV.  C.  S. 

Drili.ino  i\lAciiiNES. — 0.  <p. — We  know  of  none  answering  your 
description.  You  had  better  apply  to  some  first-rate  agricul- 
tural implement  maker.    Of  course  we  cannot  recommend. 

Feeding  Cattj.e. — A.  0. — Cattle  mny  doubtless  be  fattened  on 
oil-cake  and  strav.' j  but  the  profitableness  of  your  scheme 
depends  so  much  on  the  price  you  would  be  able  to  get  for  your 
manure,  and  upon  your  skill  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock, 
that,  in  our  ignorance  of  these,  we  cannot  answer  your  question. 

Grass.— Lnm;»i/.— Sow  eaily  in  spring;  Alopecurus  pratensis 
14  lbs.,  Avena  flavescens  ^Ib.,  Dactylis  glomerataS  lbs.,Festuca 
duriuscula  2  lbs.,  F.  pratensis  21bs.,  Loliumperenne  12  lbs., 
Poa  pratensis  1  lb.,  Medicago  lupuHna  1  lb.,  Trefolium  prateura 
4  lbs.,  T.  repens  5  lbs,,  and  Rye  1  bushel,  per  acre.  These  are 
the  kinds  and  quantities  recommended  by  Lawson  as  seed  on 
light  soils  for  permanent  pastures.  You  will  have  to  sow  only 
those  in  which  your  pasture  is  deficient. 

Guano. — I.  B.  H. — It  will  keep  uninjured,  if  kept  in  a  close 
apartment.    Your  plant  is  Melilot  Trefoil— Melilotns  officinalis. 

T.  White. — Peat  chttrcoat  mixed  with  guano  will  tend  to 

hinder  the  escape  of  ammonia:  peat  os/ics  will  not  do  so;  in- 
deed, if  they  were  mixed  when  fresh,  they  might  expel  the 
ammonia.  The  use  of  guano  will  not  put  an  end  to  that  of 
lime  ;  the  latter  will  be  required  just  the  same  as  before.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  better  to  spread  the  super-phosphate  of  lime  on 
the  young  Wheat  in  spring  than  to  plough  it  in  with  the  seed  in 
autumn  ;  it  will  not  be  so  liable  to  waste.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  your  experience  of  this  manure. 

Liquid  JiANuaK.— i?.  S.  T.— Throw  all  this,  from  the  house,  Into 
the  tank.  You  may  add  soot  to  it ;  but  tlie  cheapest  way  is  to 
pump  the  whole  over  compost  heaps  of  manure,  rubbish,  soot, 
S:c.    Tlie  drainings  of  your  yard  are  valuable  as  liquid  manure. 

Suffolk  Duns. — A  wishes  tliat  someofourSuHblkcorrespondenfs 
would  inform  him  in  what  the  excellent  milking  properties  of 
t!ie  Suflblk  Duns  consist— wliether  in  affording  large  quantities 
of  milk  or  butter,  or  both  combined?  v.'hether  they  have  ever 
been  tried  at  a  distance  from  their  own  county,  and  found  to 
retain  these  valuable  properties,  as  on  consulting  some  book 
authorities  he  finds  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  to  exist. 

Tanks.— fi.  li. — Dig  a  cylindrical  hole,  say  10  feet  deep  and  10 
feet  in  diameter,  making  the  bottom  basin-shaped;  surround  it 
at  bottom  with  brick  paving,  at  the  sides  with  an  ordinary  stone 
or  brick  and  mortar  wall,  ramming  clay  welt  down  behind  it, 
and  at  the  top  with  a  flat  stone  and  lime  dome,  leaving  an  open- 
ing by  which  to  enter  it,  and  a  sufi[icient  number  of  small 
openings  round  the  edge  for  the  liquid  to  enter  it.  A  pump, 
communicating  by  means  of  pipe  and  rose,  within  I  foot  of  the 
bottom,  is  wanted  to  complete  the  work. 

White  Eeetroot. — A  Reader  asks  for  information  about  the 
culture  of  While  Beetroot  for  sugar,  and  how  far  it  is  likely 
to  succeed  under -greai/zeni,  where  the  soil,  however,  is  richand 
a  supply  of  water  Ibr  irrigation  attainable. 

WintkhTabes.— iVo.5.D.7.— Ifthey  are  sown  in  about  four  weeks' 
time,  we  apprehend  youmay  expect  a  crop  in  June.  The  weight 
of  green  food  it  will  afi'ord  you  depends  so  much  on  the  quality 
of  tb.e  land  that  we  can  hardly  answer  your  question:  it  will 
probably  be  from  7  to  10  tons  per  acre. 

*)f.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Aug.  12.— Per  stone  Of  Slbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breda  ZslO  to  4s  0 

Best  Lonpi-wools     -        -  3    6      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    4      3    6 

Lambs  -        -        -  4    0      4     fl 


BestScots,  Herefords.&c.  3310  tois  i 
Best  Short  Horna  -30      3  10 

.Second  quality  Beasts    -    3 
ChIvos       ...        -     8 

PiRs       -      ...  a 

Beaata,27.n;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  3l,eG0;  Calves,  163;  Pips,  289. 
The  Biipply  of  Beasts  is  much  ehovtcr  to-day,  especially  of  the  beat  qualities, 
which  experience  a  rise  in  price  of  i'ully  2d  ppr  8  lbs  from  last  Monday's  quo- 
tations; the  Short-horng  aru  Belling  much  more  Ireely  at  our  top  quotationa 
than  on  Monday  last,  but  very  feiv  make  anything;  over  3s  JOd  per  8  lbs; 
there  is  a  heavy  trade  amont:;st  the  middlinf;  qualities,  although  they  are 
rather  more  readily  disposed  of  than  of  late.  There  is  alsn  rather  a  leaa 
quantity  of  Sheep,  but  the  number  is  still  considerable;  trade  is  very  dull  at 
about  last  ]\Ionday'a  prices  for  the  best  qiialilies;  Bwes  and  plain  Sheep, 
which  are  plentiful,  do  not  find  so  ready  a  sale  as  they  have  done,  and  make 
rather  leas  money-  Lamb- trade  is  vory  heavy.  Veal -trade  continues  steady. 
Fork  is  a  little  more  in  demand. 

Friday,  Aug.  l6. 
The  trade  for  the  Lest  Baef  is  about  the  same  as  on  Monday  ;  the  supply  is 
moderate;  some  of  the  best  Setts  make  4s  2d,  but  the  more  general  price  la 
■]g,  and  Short-horns  :is  lOd  per  8  lbs  ;  middling  qnalities  are  still  very  heavy 
on  hand,  and  make  from  33  to  39  4d.  The  Mutton  trade  is  rather  improved, 
there  beinR  a  good  clearance  at  the  dead  market,  and  rather  a  shorter  supply 
here  this  morning  ;  there  is  nearly  £d  per  8  lbs  advance  on  the  best  qualities; 
seijcnd-rate  remain  about  the  same.  Lamb  ia  no  better  ;  the  price  continues 
from  *l3  to /Is  6d,  with  very  few  at  the  latter.  Calves  are  a  slow  trade,  but 
some  of  the  nicest  BtiU  maiio  nearly  4s  4d.  Fork  remains  ateady,  at  iront 
33  -Id  toJs. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Aug.  15. 
PrimeUplandHayloOs  toloOs  [Clover    -    lOOa  to  1203  |  Straw     -    2C3  to  823 
Inferior        „  80  05  „      New    —  —    | 

New  Hay    „  80  95    '  John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Aug.  15. 

Superior  Old  Hay     100s  toUOs  I  ^Superior  CloverllSsto  1263 1 

Inferior  -  90  OG      Interior        „     100        110      StrawSSa  tO  333 

New  Hay  -  00       105   1  New  Clover       100        110   | 

JosHDA  Bakhr,  Hay  Salesman. 

WniTECHAPEL,  Aug.  l6. 

30a  to   OBs  I  Old  Clover      IflCs      130a  |  Straw      21b  to  30 
75  08  I  New  Clover       95        110  | 


Fine  Old  Hay 
New  Hay  . 


WOOL.— British,  Fridat,  Aug.  16. 

"  OoR  English  Wool  Market  remains  unaltered.    The  demand  la  good,  but 
prices  have  not  advanced. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb, 

Long-wooled  Wethers       la  odtolsld     Southdown  HopRltta        IsldtolsSd 
Do.  HocsitiB     11        1    ai     Kent  Fleeces  11        J   2i 

Southdown  Fleeceii         JO        1    1    |  James  Pbrbin,  Wool  Broker. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  17. — The  market  lias  been  well 
supplied  durins:  the  week  with  fruit  nnri  vegetables  of  almost 
«veryku)d;  the  latter  are  rather  improving;.  Pineapples  are 
good,  and  quite  suliicient  for  the  demand.  Amonf;st  Grapes 
are  excellent  bunches  of  White  Muscat ;  ajid  Black  Hamburglis, 
in  particular,  are  g-ood.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  arc  rather 
scarce;  forced  sorts  are  nearly  over,  and  thnse  from  the  open 
wall  are  not  yet  abundantly  supplied.  Apricots  arc  plentiful, 
Ihehcot  hringing  aboutss.  per  dozen.  Greengage,  Orlean,  and 
Violet  Plums  arc  abundant.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Jar- 
gonelle and  Windsor  Pears  are  also  in  the  market.  Among 
Apples,  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  Dutch  Codlin  and  Kerry 
Pippin  ;  other  sorts  are  also  good  and  plentiful.  Tlie  best  &I0- 
rello  Cherries  are  selling  at  about  2s.  Gd.  per  half-sieve,  Goose- 
berries are  nearly  over,  and  Currants  are  becoming  very  scarce. 
Filberts  are  rather  on  the  increase.  Of  Vegetables,  Cauliflowers 
are  good,  and  suflicient  for  thedemand.  Cabbages  and  Turnips 
are  improving.  French  Beans  are  good,  and  very  abundant, 
and  tliere  is  also  a  good  supply  of  Windsor  Eeans.  Onions  are 
plentiful ;  Peas  are  becoming  less  abundant.  Carrots  are  good, 
and  Shallots  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Saladingand  Herbs 
of  every  kind  are  abundant.  Cut  Flowers  are  chiefly  composeit 
■of  Ceanothu-i  azureus,  Bignonia  venu^ta,  Yellow  and  Perpetual 
Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Heaths,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, Gardenias,  Picotees,  and  Carnations. 

FRUITS. 

Ciirranls,  per  hf  -flleve,  2»  Gd  10  3a  Sri 
Gooseberries,  per  hf.-aieve,  l$6di~  "" 
Filberts,  per  inolbs.,  00*  ta  100*  a 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  lo  St 

—  per  100,  Gj  to  1-1* 

—  bitter,  pur  100,  in*  to  U*] 
Lemons,  per  do7en,  1*  to  2* 

—  per  100,  fli  to  IGs 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Alini>iida,  per  lb.,  2*  Cd 
NuL"!,  BrirceJona,  22* 

—     Brazil,  IG* 
_    Cob,  H» 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  <*to  C* 
Grapes,  HothoUKO,  p.ib.,  2*  to  4# 

—  Spnnijli,  perlb.,  l«tor*6J 
MelonE,  each,  2*  to  !> 
Peachea,  per  di.^en,  ■!»  to  9« 
Aprifots,  pordoz,  1*  to  3s 
Plums,  ptr  half  sieve,  iJfiJtoS* 

—  Orleans,  per  bf.-sv.,  Ce  to  4* 

—  Green  Gagea,  4t  la  C* 
Apples,  De>s-,  per  bush-,  2*  Gd  to  4s 6d 

—     Kitchen,  2*  to  3» 
Pears.  Dess-,  per  half-sv.,  2*  to  3* 
Cherries,  Wall,  per  lb.,  I*  6-/  to  2*  6d 

—  Worello,perhf.-sv.,l*Gt;to  2*6ti  ■ 
VEGETABLES. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  GJ  to  \s  2(i 
CaulJrtoivers,  per  doz,,  2*  to  5* 
Sorrel, per  hf.-sieVP,  Gd  to  9d 
'      ichokes,  per  doz  ,  1*  to  3* 

nch  Beans,  p.hf.-av..  Is  Gd  to  Ss 
PoLatoes,  New,  per  cwt  i  3*  to  5* 
New  Turnips,  per  bunch,  ?d  to  8d 
Peaa.  per  bnshi-i  sieve,  2a  Gdin  5i 

lis,  per  b'lsh.  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2*  Gd 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  1*  to  2* 

rnts,  -IJ  to  6d 
Basil,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Horse  Radii^h,  per  bundle,  2*  to  8* 
Savor}',  per  bunt-b,  2d  to  3/i 
Cucombers,  Frame,  eseh,  5rflo  9d 

—  RidjiQ,  doz.,  9d  to  2*  Cd 

Veget^ible  Marrow,  per  doz  ,  4rf  to  1* 
SpinHch,  per  sieve,  l*6d  to  2*  6d 


I-eeks,per  bun.;  5d 
Chilis,  per  lOO,  E«  to  4s 
Garlic,  per  lb-,  id  to  GJ 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2rf  to  6d 

—        larpe,  per  bushel,  Is  to  3* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  -id  to  Cd 
Tomatoes,  per  punnet.  Is  to  \s  Gd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cd  to  ]*  Rd 
Celety,  per  bunch,  1*  to  IsGd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  6d  to  1* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bun.  37  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  buaches.  1*  to  3* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  Qit  to3d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 
M.-irjoram,  per  bunch,  21  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2J  to  3d 


HOPS,  Feidav,  Aug.  16. 
Otnt^Tarket  continues  very  active,  and  prices  advancin;^.     The  Duty  has 
fallen  to  120,000:- 

Fatik-vorn  ^  SaiiTH,  Kop-Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Aug.  12. 
TnK  supply  of  Wheat  from  the  home  counties  this  morning 
■was  the  smallest  received  all  the  year,  including  a  very  few 
samples  of  new,  which  were  good,  but  some,  apparently,  rather 
coarse— the  quantity  was  too  small  ta  form  a  correct  opinion, 
cither  of  its  general  quality  or  val  ue  ;  old  brought  \s.  to  2s.  over 
the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Business  in  Foreign  was  not 
extensive,  being  restricted  by  the  advanced  prices,  at  which  it 
was  generally  held,  and  it  must  be  noted  is.  dearer  than  on 
Slonday  la^t.— Barley  and  Peas  remain  uoaltercd;  the  former 
meets  rather  more  inquiry.— Beans  are  also  more  in  demand.— 
Oats  sell  more  freely,  Irish  at  Gd.  and  Foreign  Gd.  to  Is.  above 
last  week. 

ERITIBIT,  PEH  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  S.     S.  S.    S 

T^Tieat,  Kssex,  Rent,  and  SufTnlk     .       .     White 

Nortolk,  LiuL-olnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Barley,  SlaltiiiKand  dlBtilline  27b  10 30a  ChevaHcr    31 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  nod  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands     '" 

-  Northumberland  and  Scutch    .        .        Feed 

-  liish     ....                       .        Feed 
m-Jt,  pale,  sliip  ' 

Uertli.<rd  and  Essex 

Jlyc 

Birans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  29        Tick 

Pi^^Mn,  Heligoland        .    33  to  35      Wind: 
J,  Wbitj  .        .        .        .    32  to  3G       Maple  2! 
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ABftlTALSIK  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEE 
Wht.:  Barl.     M.ilt.i  Oats.  1 
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2563  I 
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Friday,  Aug.  16. 
Having  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  from  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
and  [luring  the  .Market  of  that  day,  prices  of  English  Wheat 
advanced  15.  per  qr.,  and  at  the  close  a  rise  of  2a.  upon  our 
(juritaiiofis  was  pretty  generally  obtained  on  Foreign.  Although 
the  wet  v.cathcr  continued  here  yesterday,  the  accounts  from 
the  country  ihis  morning  lead  us  to  believe  that  no  material 
injury  has  yet  been  Eustaioed  by  the  Wheat  still  in  the  fields; 
nevtTthcless,  the  fc%v  sales  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Market 
were  abuut  Is.  over  the  rates  of  Wednesday,  hut  the  day  proving 
fine,  very  little  business  was  subsequently  transacted. — 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  fully  maintain  their  late  value,  and 
Cats  mm,t  be  written  Cd,  to  Is.  dearer. 


En^liih 

iii.h 

For«lj£n 


AltniVALS  THIS  WTJEK. 
Wheat      I     .  Barley        I  Onis 


JU 

31 
< 

JJj-Ti 

J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
"  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  Ims  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  EllECTION-S 
of  every  description,  aud  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houjcs  300 
feet  in  length.', 

Their  improved  plan  of  ROTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  mo.st  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  scats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nur.serics,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloanc-square. 


GUANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  1  cwfc.  each;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qup.lities  of  Guano 
imported  fr:>m  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  o( 
such  analysis  will  be  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  llie  Ship,  or  water- 
aide  premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 21  and  25,  BiUitcr-street;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost. — Ajiply  to 
J.iJiKS  Clare,  24,  Eilliter-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
A.-^TONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
W.M.  J.  MYERS  A.\'D    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

C0TE3W0RTH,  POWELL,  A\'n  PRYOR,  LONDON ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT.  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Aug.  15,  1844. 

GYPSUM,  &c.— Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Uiine  Tanks.  Stables,  ScC;  also  Sul- 
phuric Acid)  Guano  ;foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cake  and  Rape 
Dast,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application. 

Map.k  FoTunraGn-j.,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

ORAIN'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO, 

-B-^     for  the  Garden,  Slirubbcvy,  Hotliouse,  and  Conservatory. 

This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flowers,  furnishing  them  ■with  tlie  materials  (in  a  soluble  form) 
out  of  which  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  their 
beauteous  colouring.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  tlie  Garden  or  Drawing- 
rooni.— Price  Is.  Sd.  per  quart  Bottle,  and  may  be  liad  of  ^V.m. 
Jacesox,  late  Geo.  Butler,  93,  Clicapsidc,  corner  of  King-street, 
and  most  respectable  Druggists  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions 
for  use  inclosed. — Works,  Tliomas-st.,Stamford-st.,  Dlackfriara-rd. 
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Clortt,  kt4.Knn\i»~h 

—  -     P*.rriffQ         -  _ 

—  WhIU,  HnirlUh     .  — 

—  —  forelun  -  — 
C.Miinin  ....  12 
It'irntrtA  •  perlutt  25 
Lta*««d        .        -       per  at  — 
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—  Ca^a,Bn((.  per  1000  10/  lOMOf 
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Tar»f»,  KfiK- winter  p.  biinh.    S         7 
—     Foreign  -         -         -    ^        „_ 
Trofr.n        .        -      nor  cwt    —        _ 
Turnip  (too  varlnble  for  (tuoiatlon). 


BY  llEa  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

;^'y  J57.  ^%^ 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

'T^HE  above  Material  has  l3eeH  used  and  approved  by 
-^  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering"  to  Rides  of  Fiirni  Euilding-s  ;  its  advan- 
lapses  are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  cfiicient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
.^2  inches  wide,  at  id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Thos.  J.  Croogon,  8,  lugram-court.Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


A  SPHALTE.— BROWN  OIL  VARNISH,  ?BLACK 
-i^-i-  VARNISH  PAINT.— Asphalte  in  a  pure  state,  without 
grit,  53.  per  cwt.,  in  casks  2  cwt.  each,  for  forming  or  improving 
garden  walks,  terraces,  court  yards,  stables,  pround-floors,  roofs, 
or  for  applying  to  damp  ■walla.  Brown  Oil  Varnish  for  varnishing 
gates,  outhouses,  fences,  S:c.,  Sd.  per  gallon— it  dries  very  quickly. 
Black  Varnish  P.iiiit  for  outhouses,  fences,  S:c.,  8d.  per  gallon. — 
It.  RicnARDSON.Net  and  Tent  maker,  21,  Tonbridgc-place,  corner 
of  Judd-sLrcct,  New  Road,  London. — Pitch  5s.  per  cwt.  Stock- 
holm Tar,  &c. 


AI11 


WHOLESALE  PKICE.S  OF  MANURES. 


.  per  l'-»  Itl.OiOil 

—  Mfilph«t«  cwt.  — «io  170 

—  MiirUl*  ,        cwi.    32  0 

—  Hal  Arnmr/nl4c  cwt.    4J  0 

—  Th'/tphau  lb,  1  0 
I(c/n*«  ,  wn  41  to  Via  0 
Il'fn«<lMit  .  It,  —t  to  Ifl  0 
(^ijaJI'i,  ParuiUn  too  lot  0  0 

—  JchabcM  .        u,n    ei  0  0 

—  AttloM  ,         ton  AX  10  0 

—  Vottmr't  Um  11/  a  0 
Orp»nfn  .  ,  too  "t  Ui  HO  n 
Huiiat«  «f  lABi9  ,i  .        ton    30  0 


NItriii4i  of  flodn         cwi.  — «  to    ICirti 
—  I'r-iniiil^Ahptft  )cwi.  silt  to  vn  0 
I  Vhi>ii>h  i.f  UmeiCn]a,tiuiiot)tswt,  7  0 
'  Itnpc  Cuko  ton  —t  ta  it  lli  0 

H»h  {(U.mwfm)  ton  S3*  K.  ,-T,  i) 

MwIh  (l;ry  Cnrhtmiite)        cwt.    Sfl  0 
—    (Cry«i(illl«r(l)  twt.     7  0 

JJnlph,  of  Mn^f,  (pure)  cwt  0*t'^  10  0 

—  I'ul4*tl  .         OWL.     10  0 

—  Hodfi  .        cwi.      7  II 

—  Iton        ton  3/  I r,i  ir.  It  0  0 
Sulphuric  .Acid  fip.(f.  IB11    Jli,      0  I 

—  _    (•p.ff.  170)     11^      0  K'i 
MUp«rph,c<i  Lhnv        .        owt.      7  0 


DRAINING  OF  LAND, 

THE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Workmen, 
in  preserving  a  uniform  fall  in  Drains  and  Water-courses. 
In  consequence  of  the  apyirnval  expressed  and  tlie  demand 
made  for  thcso  LevelB  at  the  recent  Snutlmmpton  Show,  Mr. 
liAii.iiv  DuNTON  has  arranged  wilii  an  eminent  London  Mathe- 
matical Instrument  Maker  to  make  them  In  any  number  re- 
quired.   Price  SQs. 

'I'hls  Level  la  an  accurate  as  a  npirlt-lcvol,  and  p.o  Himpio,  that 
the  workman  unable  to  rend  can  use  it  with  fucility.  When 
clo.icd  it  formK  a  5  feet  stan". 

OrdcfK  addreHKcd  to  Mr.  Dkston',  Land  Agent,  0,  Groy'fl  Inn- 
f:fiuarc,  will  in«urc  u  [jcrfcct  instrument, 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  three-light  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  and  Lighla  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  lo  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Li;!:hts  complete,  from  It.  8s.  Garden-Lights  in;ide  and  glazed 
from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
pUice,  Old  Kent-road.  *^*  Reference  given. 


TTATCHER'S   BENNENDEN   TILE-MACHINE, 

-«--»'-  Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement   Makers,    &c.,  2,  Winslcy- 
strcet,  Oxford-street,  London, 

This  is  the  most  elficicnt  Machine  that  lias  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.    Any  shaped  Tile  can  bo 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.    It  requires  hut  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.    With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,0001  i2  inches  diameter  of  Tile,  5,800 
U   ..  ..  ..      P.OOO  I  2i      „  „  ,,      3,200 

The  Machine  is  movable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves  re- 
quired in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards  of 
Jour  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 

and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  tlie  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  efi'ectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
is.  An  improved  Clotlies  Brii.sh,  that  cleans  in  a  thirtt  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  vrith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  succcs-sful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tatiotiS,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structive bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  MiiTCALFK's  Sole  Establishment,  t30fl,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  *'  From  Metcalfe's," adopted  by 
some  houses. 

T  EA  ^^  PERKINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
-Lj  SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GrcatlVestern  Steam-sliip,  JnncG,  ISM.— The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regulaily  supplied  with  Lka  &  Pkr- 
RiNS's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famousiclish.  I  have  great  pleasuie  inrecom- 
niendiiig  this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      Jami;s  I-Ioskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Nfivnl  and  Military  Gazette,  April  S.  1513. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lra  and  Perrins, 
Worcester:  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Som,  Farrinsdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London  j 
and  Retail  hy  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  flat— A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watehmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank.  Price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
beings  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  those  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  iu  four  holes,  and  conliduc  going  whilst 
being  wound.    A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 


BURBIDGE  AND  IIEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
HATUf^,  combining  SylvcHtcr's  PalentH.— This  Cooking 
AppfirnlUH  1h  believed  to  poaKeHH  greater  general  lulvantngcii  than 
any  ycl  BUlmiittcd  to  the  I'liblic,  both  uh  rcgardH  Btrongth  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanHhli);  in  liief,  the  law.s  of  heat  arc  no  aiiptied  iii< 
to  produce  the  KrealcKl  efrr.ct  with  Ihc  lea'd  conHiimptiou  of  fuel, 
without  dcfttructioTi  (0  the  Ai'pnrutUH}  nnd  1(.  &  H.  ean  Kiifely  le- 
fommend  It,  from  experli^nte,  an  urifjUc«iionalily  Hujierlor  (o 
anything  of  the  kind  hithcrlo  made.  A  I'niHpoetuB  ean  he  for- 
warded, upon  application,  dctulllng  partlculara  uod  prices,  to  130, 
Flco^Bt^cot. 


PXTIRPATION  of  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
-Lj  Gq,  King  William-street,  city,  Londou.  —  Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chyraist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporalion  of  the  City  cf  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to. 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPE  H.TY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fieas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efiicacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frogmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Nev.-gate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
lej'  Quays  aod  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perly of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and, 
private  establishments,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  druKS,  may 
be  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5s.,  10s.,  20.v.,  50s.,  and 
100s.  each,  with  full  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  and  which  can  be  apijlied  without  injury  to  property. 
Dwclling-huuscs  cleansed  from  \t.  to  5/.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  10^  smd  upwards;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farm;--,  wharfs,  &c.,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  arc  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 

B  RIGHT'S  CUSTARD  COMPOUND.  —  The 
ORIGINAL  VEGETABLE  PREPARATION,  for  making 
custards  without  eggs.  Patronised  by  the  Royal  family, 
Nobility,  and  Gentry,  with  tlic  approval  and  testimony, 
amongst  many  others,  of  the  COOKS  to  SIX  CROWNED 
HEADS,  Sold  i[i  boxes  at  Is.  and  43.  each.  Manufactory, 
5,  Holland-street,  North  Brixton,  Surrey.  Wholesale  of  all 
respectable  houses,  und  retail  by  upwards  of  lOiiO  chemists, 
confectioners,  grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  &c.,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  Caution— Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  on  nil  sent  out  the  signature  of  the  Inventor, 
Joii.v  BRiaiiT.  ^ . . 

ri^ERRA     COTTA    FIGURES,    VASES,    FOUN- 

X  TAINS,  ^c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTS, 
Lamohth  Pottkrv,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  and  W.,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  have  made  con- 
sidciablo  Improvcmcnls  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cottn,  the 
superiority  of  which  over  ArtKIcial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well 
known.  It  la  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  (ho,  which  rondcro 
It  impeiislmhle,  and  gives  it  a  Kharpues.s  and  surface  which  no 
clmngcH  nf  lempcrnturc  can  impair. 

J),  ami  W.  arc  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  conMdcr- 
nhlc  reduction  in  price;  and  Drawings  and  Deslgnfi  will  ho 
fi)rwftrdcdOratlH,on.apiillciUkm^jThltccturulwnrkoxecutcd. 

''l^nE  PUISLIC  compure  the  qimlity  of  the  EAST 
X  iNntATKACOMPANV'STHASwlththolrndvortiscdprlccs 
and  marvel  (it  would  indeed  appear  mnrvcllouH)  how  Six 
PoundH  of  really  Gond  J'ea  can  ho  Ftold  for  17«.  The  Mmpio 
fact  Irt,  that  Ihc  Company  treat  nil  alike,  and  give  the  private 
cnnHumer  all  the  advantngcs  of  the  public  dcFiler.-OmccH, 
No.  D,  Great  St.  Hclcn'8  Churchyard,  BiBliopsgntu  Street. 
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KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 
7 his  day ^ 

FEATS    ON   THE    FIORD:    a    Tale   of    Norway. 
By  Hakhikt  Maiitinbau.    Anew  Edition. 
Londua;  UiiAiti-us  Kniout  &  C.i.,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


Complete  in  two  Vols  ,  price  4/.  An.,  clolh, 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS,  CGiitaiiiins  coloured  Portraits,  with  D  irec- 
tions  for  the  Cultivation  ol  nearly  five  Hundred  Perennial  Her- 
baceous Plants,  01"  such  as  die  down  in  the  winter,  to  appear 
asain  in  the  spring— including:  a  large  number  of  showy  flowers 
not  generally  known,  but  which  will  grow  freely  in  anyg-arden. 
By  Mrs.  LounoN. 

liOndon:  Publislied  by  William  Sjieth,    1 13,  Fleet-street ;  of 
wluim  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 
THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ANNUALS; 
cloth,  price  2/.  2s. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN   OF    ORNAMENTAL   BULBOUS 
PLANTS  J  cloth,  price  2/.  12s.  6d. 


"WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  HliR  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  BEAGLE. 

Just  completed,  in  Five  Vuls.,  bound  in  cloth,  or  in  half  Morocco 

or  Russia,  at  a  small  addition  to  the  price, 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.S. 
BEAGLE,  uiuler  the  command  of  Cnptmn  Filzroy,  R.N., 
during  the  years  1832  and  183{).  Etiiled  and  Superintended  by 
Charlks  DAtiwiN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  Naturalist  to  the 
Expedition.  Comprising  hii^lily-finished  representations  of  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  objects  in  Natural  History,  collected 
during  tlie  Voyaye  of  the  Beagle,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and 
an  account  of  the  habits  and  ranges. 

Contents  ok  tue  Volumks.— Fossil  Mammalia,  by  Richard 
Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  plain  plates,  M.  J-l.s.— Mammalia,  by  R. 
"Waterhouse,  Esq.,  coloured,  21.  25.— Birds,  by  John  Gould,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  coloureii,  3/.~Fish,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  plain  plates,  1^  18s.— Reptiles,  by  Thomas  Bell,  Esq., 
P.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  plain  plates,  U.  2s. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  had  separately. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS   made  during  the 

VOYAGE  of  the  BEAGLE,  in  Three  Parts. 
By  Charlks  Dahwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 
Just  Published,  in  1  vol.  Svo,  price  15s.  cloth. 
PartI.-ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISTRIliUTION  OF 
COPvAL  REEFS. 
Just  Pul  lished, 
Part   II.— ON    THE    VOLCANIC    ISLANDS    OF    THE    AT- 
LANTIC AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 
(Together  with  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
«  Hope  and  of  part  of  Australia.) 

Part  III.-ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Co,  Cornhill. 


Just  Published,  Sscond  Edition,  revised,  with  Introductory  Com- 
ments upon  certai'i  Criticisms  that  have  appeared  ou  the  Work, 
in  2  volumes,  p;)st  Svo,  with  8  Portraits, 

ANEW  SPIRIT  OF  TUE  AGE.     Containing  Cii- 
tical  Essays  and  Biographical  Sketches   of  Literary  and 
other  Eminent  Clmracters  of  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  IIonNE,  Esq. 
London  :  Smith,  Eldeb,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


WORKS    PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR    AND    WALTOhJ, 

28,  UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  T©  TH£  ARTS. 

Nowrcadv,  Vtil.  2,  price  135.,  of 

PARNELL'S       APIM.IED       CHEMI.STRY  ;       in 
MANUFACTURES,  ARTS,  and  DO.MESTIC  ECONOMY. 
CONTK.VTS  : 

Glass,  Starch,  Tanning:,  Caoutchouc,  Borax  and  the  Bjracic 
Lagoons,  So^p,  Sulphur  and  Sulphuiic  Acid,  Soda. 

Lately  published, 
PARNELL'S     APPLIED     CHEMISTRY,    A^ol.    1, 

I'rice  !3s.  contents  : 

Preliminary  Observations,  G>is   Illumination,  Preservation  of 
Wood,  Dyeing,  and  Calico  Printing. 


THE  STEASVI-ESVSGINE,  STEAtVS   WAVI- 
CATION,  AMD  RAILWAYS. 

One  vol.  8vn,  with    167  Engravings  on  Wood,  12s.,  cloth, 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE  EXPLAINED  and  ILLUS- 
TRATED. With  on  Account  of  its  Invention  and  progressive 
Improvement,  and  its  Application  to  Navigation  and  Rail- 
ways ;  inclutling  also  a  fllemoir  of  Watt.     By  Dr.  Laedner, 


Seventh  Edition 


Preliminary  Matter— Engines 
of  Savery  and  Newcomen  — 
Early  Career  and  Discovories 
of  James  Watt— Exposiiion  of 
Physical  Principles  —  Furllier 
Discoveries  of  Watt— Watt's 
Engines  —  Doable-acting  En- 
gine—Boilers and  Furnaces- 
Life  of  Watt. 

LOCOMOTIVE     ENGINES     ON 
RAILWAYS. 

High  -  pressure  Engines  — 
Effects  of  RailwayTraiisport— 
History  of  the  Locnmotive 
Engine  — Liverpool  and  Mtiri- 
chester  Railway  —  Experi- 
mental Trial— Progressive  Im- 
provement of  Locomotive  En- 
gines—Detailed Description  of 
the  most  improved  Locomotive 
Engines— Dr.  Lardner's  Expe- 
riments on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  —  Methods  of  sur- 
mounting steep  inclinations. 


with  a  Portrait  of  Watt. 

COXTKNTS : 


LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINES    ON 
TURNPIKE     ROADS. 

Railways  and  Stone  Roads 
compared  —  Gurney's  Steam 
Carriage— Two  methods  of  ap- 
plying Locomotive  Engiues 
upon  common  Roads  —  Han- 
cock*s  Steam  Carriage. 

STEAM    NAVIGATION. 

Form  and  Arrangement  of 
Marine  Engiues  —  Common 
Paddle-wheel— Improved  Effi- 
ciency of  Marine  Engines — 
Iron  Steam. vesstls  —  Steam 
Navigation  to  India. 

AMUaiCAN      STEAM      NAVI- 
GATION. 

Steam  Navigation  first  esta- 
blished in  America— The  Hud- 
son navigated  by  Steam — Ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of 
River  Navigation — American 
Steamers -Difference  between 
them  and  European  Steamers 
—Steam  Tugs. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 
In  the  Press,  tlie  Secund  Edition, 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY,  end  Instructions  for  the 
Use  of  GuiLii')  as  a  Mcu,i;-c,  gr-ncr-l'v  Mranr'^d  for  all 
Soils  and  Crop?,  Ilurticulture,  &(;.,  with  «  ^V.l!^  of  5  *0  Testi- 
monial and  Results  from  the  earliesc  introduction  of  Guano 
into  the  United  King.Iom,  including  the  Reports  and  Progress 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Southampton,  and  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Snciety  of  Scotland,  down  to  the 
present  timej  with  proper  Rules  for  the  ApL'licatioii  of  Guano 
and  Gypsum,  to  be  applied  with  Sowing  and  Drillint,^  of  Wheat, 
also  for  Grass  and  Meadow  Land  in  the  autumn,  witli  Instruc- 
tions to  purchase  and  secure  pure  Guano,  and  to  ascertain  if 
genuine  or  spurious,  and  a  remedy  for  retaining  its  full  power 
and  strength  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  soil. 

Applications  to  the  Authd  only  can  be  supplied,  and  all 
letters  to  be  post-paid,  inclosing  Is.  Srf. ;  including  a  Treatise 
CD  Gypsum,  25.;  and  the  work  will  be  ported  pre-paid. 

N.B.— Attested  Genuine  AFRICAN  GUANO,  as  imported 
ex  ship  at  Liverpool,  5/.  155  ,  and  Spring  delivery  for  1845, 
6^.  per  ton;  payment  by  approved  Bills  at  three  months,  on 
delivery.- Direct  J.  H.  Shbppard,  Land  Surveyor,  City  of 
Chester. 


Just  published,  the  Tliirtecnth  Edition,   price  2s.  6d. ;  free  by 
post,  3s.  Gd., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  Londun.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row ;  Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Crocker,  1,  Mil- 
ford-lane,  Strand;  TVard,  103,  Strand  (opposite  E.xcter  Hall); 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,Soho;  Wil- 
son,  338,  Oxford-st.  (two  doors  from  Argyll  St.),  London.  The 
Cordial  Balm  uf  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spsismodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  11*.  and  33s.  Prrrv's 
Purifying,-  Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Ernp- 
tions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable 
affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These 
Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  dtdetcriojs 
drugs,  and  may  he  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  lime  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  Qd.,  is.  6d.,  and  Us.,  by  all 
Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  PEaav  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Bcrncrs-strecl,  Oxford-street,  from  U  till  2,  and 
from  5  till  S.    On  Sunday,  from  10  lill  12. 

On  the  1st  September  will  be  published,  No.  I.,  price  2s  61.,  of 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 
By  MRS.  LOUDON. 
With  three  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Number.  Demy  41  o. 
This  work  will  only  include  those  British  Plants  which  arc  at 
once  common  and  ornamental,  as  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  ladies  taking  country  walks,  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  names  of  Flowers  they  meet  with  in  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  some  particulars  respecting  them.  As  the  work  is  to 
he  of  quite  a  popular  character,  the  English  names  of  the  plants 
will  be  made  the  most  prominent ;  but,  in  order  to  render  it  as 
generally  useiul  as  possible,  especially  to  young  persons,  the 
most  striking  botanical  characteristics  of  each  plant  will  be  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
every  reader. 

The  form  of  the  work  will  be  that  of  the  "Ladies*  Flower 
Garden,"  and  it  is  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  in  one  thick 
volume  of  about  twenty  Numbers. 

London:  William  Smith,  /]3,  Fieet-street. 


CHEiViiCAL  ANALYSIS. 

In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  Diagrams  on  Wood,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 
ELEMENTS    of   CHEMICAL  AN.\LYS1S,  INOR- 
GANIC and    ORGANIC.     By    Euwaro  Anorkw    Parnsll, 
late  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  iu  the  Medical  School 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hosiiital. 

*'  We  have  perused  this  interesting  volume  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  have  no  hp>itation  in  recommending  it  strongly  as 
a  safe  and  valuable  guide  in  continc'ing  the  intricate  and  per- 
plexing operations  of  ar^ly tical  chemistry."— Jl/crf/eo-C/ar. 
Review,  Jan.  1843. 


LIEBIG'S     ACrJSCULTU  RAL 
eHEJVllSTRY. 

Third  Edition,  with  lar^e  additions  and  very  numerous  altera- 
tions, 8vo,  lOs,  Qd. 

CHEMISTRY  in  its  APPLICATIONS  to  AGRICUL- 
TURE and  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Justus  Liebio,  M.D..  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited,  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon  Plat- 
fair,  Ph.D. 
'*  —  a  book  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  to  s 

very  considerable  extent  unlike  them."— G'urrfffHeri'  Chronicle. 


LIEBIG'S   AISJIMAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Second  Edition,  1  vol,  Svo,  price  9s.  firf., 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY  ;    or,    CHEMISTRY  in  its 

APPLICATIONS  to  PHYSIOLOGY  and  PATHOLOGY.  By 
Justus  Lieejo,  MD.,  Pli.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  from  the  Author's  Manuscript, 
by  William  Grehorv,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

"While  we  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
original  and  profound  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  rich  store  of  interesting  matter 
which  it  contains.  The  chemist,  the  physiologit.t,  the  medical 
man,  and  the  agrlcuUurist,  will  all  find  in  tLis  volume  many 
new  ideas  and  many  useiul  practical  remarks.  It  is  the  first 
specimen  of  what  modeinOrganic  Chemistry  is  capable  of  doing 
for  Physiology  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  from  its  appearance 
Physiology  will  date  a  new  era  in  her  advance."— Qwaj-^eri^ 
Review,  No.  139. 

LBEBIC'S    CHEMICAL    LETTERS. 

Second  Edition,  fcip.  Svo,  -is.  6d. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  on   CHEMISTRY;    and    its 

Relations  to  Commerce,  Pliysiology,  and  Agriculture.  By 
Justus  Liubig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  Edited  by  Joon  Gardner,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Chemical  Soc:ety. 

"  That  the  puMic  will  discover  its  merits,  and  that  it  will  find 
its  way  into  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  library,  and  be 
equally  prized  by  the  advanced  man  of  science  and  the  student, 
we  venture  to  say  is  certain;  and  it  must  increase  the  respect 
entertained  for  Chemistry  wherever  it  is  read.'*— C/iem.  Gazette. 


MR.  HOARD'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Tills  Day  is  published,    l2mo.  53.  cloth, 

A       DESCRIPTIVK     ACCOUNT     OF     A    NEW 

iJ*-     METHOD  of  l^LANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS 

of    GRAPE    VI.SES.     By    Clkmknt    Hoa-ib,    Author  of  "  A 

Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  O^ien  Walls." 

London:  Lonqman,  Browv,  Grebn.  and  Lonoma.vs. 


iVlULLER'S    PHYSIOLOGY. 

2  vols.  8vo,  each  volume  20s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Muller, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  wiih  Noles,  by  W.m. 
Baly,  M.D.,  Graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates  and  very  numerous  Wood 
Engravings. 

"  We  do,  however,  recommend  it  very  strongly,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  supersede  all  other  works  as 
a  text-book  for  lectures,  and  one  of  reference  for  students.  It 
steers  a  middle  course  between  the  superficial  brevity  of  many 
of  our  modern  works,  and  the  pleonasiic  aitd  metaphysical  jar- 
gon of  Burdach."—il/e(Z.- C/ii>.  lievitir,  April,  1S3S. 

*>(.*  Subscribers  are  requested  immediately  to  complete  their 
Copies. 


(J 


1  UNTENTS  of  the  N  UMUER  for  SATU  RDAY  last, 

AUGUST  10,    op 

THE    ATHENvCUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATUHE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FISE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Prick  Fourpencb, 

Or  Slamptd,  to  go  free  by  poif,  5d. 

Reviews  op,  with  Extracts  from— 
Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy  |     of  Americm  Geologists  and 
in  1310,  1842,  &  1843,  by  Mrs.  1     Naturalists 
Shelley  jaichard  the  Third  as  Duke  of 

Poems,  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  Esq.         Gloucester,   by    Caroline  A. 
Poems,  by  Coventry  Patmore,  |     Halsted 

Esci.  |Mary   Schweidler,  the  Amber 

Transactionsof  theAssociation  I    Witch,  translated    from  the 

German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon 

With  Shortbr  Noticbs  op  tub  following: 

Tlie  Young  Widow  On  Efliuses,  by  1'.  Kerry  an, Esq. 

New  Theory  of  Gravitation  by     Arithmetic    and    Algebra,    by 

J.  Denison  Mr.  fccot!: 

Grammar  of  the  Greelt  Lan-    Moua's  ible,  and  other  Poems, 

guage,  by  Dr.  Kuhner  by  W.  Kennish,  R.N. 

I'oreign  Correspondence. — Lctterfrom  New  York— Dr. 
Robinson  on  Rtseaiches  in  Palestine— Letter  from  Alexan- 
dria— Letter  from  Naples  (Rosellinls  MSS.) 
Orig:inal  Papers. — Shakespeare's  Characters— Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  :    Beatriee  and  Benedict  at  war. 

Our'WeeklyGosslp.— Dr. Wolff-Buriis's  Festival— Death 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Erskine  Murray — Death  of  Herr  Bhuo— Mr. 
Botta's  Discoveries— The  Iowa  Indians— Gold  Cups  —  Chi- 
may  and  Froissart— Paris  Monster  Fescival — National  Pro- 
perty. 

Fine  ArtSi — History  of  the  Spanish  School  of  Painting,  by 
the  Author  of  Travels  through  Sicily— Mrs.  Jameson's  Com- 
panion to  the  Picture  Galleries  of  London. 

SiXusic  and  the  SSransa. — Paris  Musical  Festival  —  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre :  Esmeralda— Haymarket— Lyceum. 

ZVIiscelianea. — Paris  Academy  of  Science  :  M.  Fayeau  on 
Photographic  Designs— The  Hebrew  MSS.  found  in  the 
Grotto  of  Absalo;!!— Medical  Profession— Copyright  new 
Law — America — Cologne  Bridge,  &c. 

Order  The  Atacnaeum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 
Price  Si.\pence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturday  last,  August  10,  contains 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK,  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION,— 
NEW  FRENCH  LINES  in  the  MARKET-LORD  DAL- 
HOUSIE'S  REASONS  for  the  RAILWAYS  BILL. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL  MEETINGS-North  British— Black- 
burn and  Preston,  with  the  Report— North  Union,  with  the 
Report— Newcastle  and  Darlington,  with  the  Report  and  Ac- 
counts—York and  North  Midland,  with  the  Accounts— Eas- 
tern Counties,  with  the  Accountd— Northern  and  Eastern^ 
with  the  Accounts— London  and  Birmingham,  with  the  Ac- 
counts-London and  Brighton,  with  the  Accounts. 

PROJECTED  LINES-London  and  York- Richmond  and  West 
End  Junction— Cornwall, ReportsofCommittee  andEngineerB, 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

NEW  SKETCHES  OF  OLD  RAILWAYS— The  South  Western. 

RAILWAY  PR  ACTiCE— Turn-rail  Bridge  (a'«/i^u'o£7jffraoine-«> 

CORRESPONDENCE-Railway  Spring  iwith  Eng-j-ay(wg-)— Eco- 
nomising Fuel— Atmospheric— New  Kind  of  Girder. 

CONTRACTS,  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  Tlie  RaUway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender.j 
Piice  SiXTKNCK,  free  by  post  SjEVENPE.vch-. 

^^C  %mxctt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  August  10,  contains  ■  — 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  de- 
livered during  the  WINTER  SESSION  1841  in  the  University 
of  Giessen,  by  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG  :— Ammonia. 

On  Gonorrlioaal  Orchitis,  and  its  Treatment  by  Narcotics,  by 
John  Gay,  Esq. 

A  Case  of  Hydro  Pneumo  Thorax,  with  Tuberculous  Perfora- 
tion, by  W.  F.  Barlow,  Esq. 

Death  from  Injury  to  the  Spinal  Cord  during  Suicidal  Suspen- 
sion, by  Campbell  De  Morgan,  Esq. 

On  the  Comparative  Medicinal  Effects  of  the  Salts  of  Iron,  by 
B.  H.  Powell,  M.B. 

Ou  the  Use  of  Alkalies  in  Consumption,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Campbell. 

Caries  of  the  Arytenoid  Cartilages  occasioning  Death,  by  M. 
O'Shea,  Esq. 

On  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

Sick- Rooms,  by  J.  H.  Perry,  Esq. 

Calculus  of  the  Bladder  treated  by  Electricity,  by  W.  Ma- 
clure,  Esq. 

On  the  Possibility  of  Supporting  Life  on  a  Vegetable  Diet,  by 
Dr.  W.  Lambe. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Stomach-pump  in  Infants,  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

On  the  Preservation  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye,  by  T.  Rawle,  Esq. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  :  — 
On  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants,  by  Urs.  H,  WiU  and 
R.  Fresenius. 

The  New  Medical  Reform  Bill. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Protection  Assembly. 

Medical  Inslitutions  in  Germany. 

Homicidal  Mania. 

HOSPITAL  RliPORTS:  — 
Guy's  HosrirAL. — Pleuro-Pueumonia.     Remarks. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS:— 
The  Medical  Reform  Bill 

Medical  Photkction  AssEMBLY.—Meetingof  the  Committee 
on  Sir  James  Graham's  Medical  Reform  Bill. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  of  the  PROVIN- 
CIAL MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  held  at 
NORTHAMPTON. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON:— 
Questions  Proposed  in  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  ol  Medicine,  August,  1344. 

Petition  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards, 
relative  to  the  New  Charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Letter  on  the  Examinations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Note  on  Clinical  Instruction. 

Mortality  Table.— College  of  Surgeons.— Apothecaries'  HalL— 
Election  of  Physician    at    the    Finsbury  Dispensary.— Books 
received. — Correspondents. 
London:  John  CnurtciiiLL,  Princes-street,  Soho  ;  and  may 

be  obtained  ol  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 

Printedby  WiiijAMBnAiiBuny,  of  RtokaNewiriRton.and  Faedekick  AIulletT 
Evans,  of  r^o.  7.  CLurcli-roiv,  Stoku  Newington,  bnih  in  the  county  of 
MlddJcsex,  primers,  Ht  iheir  office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  piecicct  ot 
Whitefiiiira,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  office. 
No  5,  Charles-Blreet,  io  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Co^ont-Gaiden,  in  the 
said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications  are  tO  be 
addresBcA  (o  the  £ditoi.->Saturday,  August  17, 1844. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24.. 


Abiea  Douglasii  at    Moniack, 

death  of 

Aerides  virens_  -        -        -     574  c 

Agiii:.  raechitnics,  remarks  on  577  .1 
Ammonia,  fi.^ers  of  -        -    671  c 

Ammoniac'il  liquor  aa  manure  573  6 
Ashes  of  Heibaceoua  Plants, 

anaivsis  of  ...    573  ^ 

Bees,  fecundity  of  -         -    57J  c 

Birmingham   Botanic   Garden 

Calendar  of  Operations  -    575  6 

Cape  Heaths,  selent  -        -    575  a 

Cats,  infliipnce  of  Valerian  on  673  c 
ChrysaDihemums,  guanofor  -  575  a 
Corn,  steep  for  .        -         -    582  c 

—  tiansmiitaiion  of  -     573  c 
Country  Shows         -        -         -    574  a 
Cows,  dairy,  winter  food  for  - 
Drainage  f>r  garden^pocs 
Eleeagnus  parvif.ilia,  fruit  of - 
Filers  of  ammonid 
Florist  Reformer 
F<3rcln{r,  unseasonable 
Fruit-trees,  to  patk   for  New 

Zealand          -        .        -        . 
Fullers'  earth,    acricult.  cha- 
racter of       -        -        -        -  577  b 
Garden-pots,  drainage  for        -  575  fi 
Glonce&teiohire,    geo-agricnl- 

tural  noiea  on        -        .         -  £77  b 

Gooseberries,  i^ood  kinds        .  675  b 

Grain-LTops,  to  harvest  -  577  b 
GramioaBritannica,  by   J.  L. 

Knapp.  £sq.,  rev.          -        -  574  6 

Grapes, (;auauofshankin^       -  =75  b 

Grey  Parrot              -        -        -  573  a 

Ctiauo,  analysis  of            -        -  679  c 

—  ejigVound  aiTionff        -  573  c 

—  sale  of  at  Liverpool  -  533  c 
Heating,  sj-stcm  ofat  Polmai5e573  a 
Heron,  common  -  .  -  £75  b 
Highland  and  Agri.  Soc-  -  680  a 
HindsiavioUcea  .  -  .  571  6 
Hortii;ultur;U  Si«.-;eiles,  l.K-al  573  b 


573  6 


579  b 
575  b 
57]  a 
571  e 
573  h 


673  t 


I  Irrigation,  esperiments  on      -  631  c 

I  Icehi>uses.  to  vonsiruot             -  b7-i  b 

.fnhnson-sRi^Rist^rof-A.[ir.Imp.  579  c 
!  Knapp  on  "  British  Grasses," 

I      rfvd                 -        -        -         -  574  i 

Land,  neiv  and  oM             -        -  580  a 

Loddiges'  Catalogue  of  Orchi- 

I      dea,  revd.               -        -        -  STi  '' 
;  MandeviliasuaYenlens,tOHttike575  b 

Manure,  ashes  ot  plants  as       -  £78  c 
aniuniuiac;il  liquor  as  573  b 

—  application  of              -  578  a 

—  liquid,  effect  of  -  573  c 
Mechanics,  agric. ,  remarks  on  '77  a 
.Uiltnnia  spectabilis  -  -  57J  a 
Orthideoe,  Loddiges"  Catalogue 

of,  revd.  -  -  -  £74  6 
Packing  fruit-treea  for  New- 
Zealand  -  -  -  573  c 
Pear-trees,  to  summer-prune-  67-)  o 
Pine-Apples,  to  plant  in  tan  -  573  5 
PIouRhs,  swing   and     wheel, 

remarks  on              .        .        -  673  b 
Polyanthusps,  listof        -        .572  b 

Rabbits  to  kill,  law  respecting  582  e 

Rofket,  double,  culture  of      -  575  a 

Rose  Garden     -         -        .         -  671  c 

Roses,  annual  pruning  of        .  571  c 

Seeds,  to  steep          -      580  a,  -  582  c 

Spren^el  on  Manures      -        -  573  c 

Steeping  seeds           -     580  j.  -  583  c 

Stones  made  buoyant        -        .  673  5 

Strawberries,    to  plant            -  575  c 
-Sulphate  ot  iron,  where  to  pro- 


Tand  t  id  ge- court,         flower- 
Trees,  growth  of  -        - 
Valerian,  influence  of  on  cats 
Wasps,  to  destroy 
Wellington     (New  Zealand) 

Hort.  Soc. 
Wheat,  Cambridge  red 

—        eJfecl  of  rolling 
Yorkshire  jigri.  Society 
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BAY  SOCIETY,  instituted  2nd  February,  1844.— 
Tbis  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Parker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  forthe  purpose 
of  securing  to  those  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
such  Works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoologfy  and  Eotauy  as 
could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  will  consist  of 
original  works j  of  new  editions  of  works  oi  established  merit; 
of  rare  tracts  and  MSS.;  and  of  tranblations  and  reprints  ol 
foreign  works.  Every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  annually  will 
be  considered  a  memijer  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  published  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
great  pleasure  in  staling  that  the  number  of  Members  already 
exceeds  200,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
necessitry  of  sending  in  their  names  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  copies  of 
their  works  ■which  they  ought  to  print.  Tlie  Council  hope  to 
publish  two  volumes  before  Christmas,  the  first  of  which  will 
consist  of  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian,  of  Reports 
on  the  progress  of  Zoology  and  Botany  during  the  last  few  years. 
Communications  on  the  business  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  Dr.  Lankester,  Golden-square,  London. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  pn?t-ofiice  order  or  check,  to  the 
Treasurer,  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  -15,  Park-street,  Islington. 

Georqe  Johnstone,  M.D.    i„        .     . 

Edwin  Lankester.  M:D.    /Secretaries. 


INGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Pax  ton's 
Magazine  of  Botany'*  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  lollowing  low  prices 


Inga  pulcherrima,  ys.  6d, 
Achimenes  picfa,  lOs.  6d. 
j4;9chynanthusHorsfieldii,756rf 
Amycia  zygomeris,  7s.  6d. 
Clerodendron  spleadms,  lOs.Gd 

,,  squaniatum.Ss. 

Hindsia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 

flora,  l&Sr 
Epacris     campanalata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  lOOO 

seedlings),  ys.  (id. 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  ]5s. 
Trematidra  Hugelii,  IO5.  6rf.  to 

2Is. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  155. 
Erica  eiegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

I5s,,  2'ls'.,  and  30i>'.  per  rioz. 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  6rf. 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  (flowering 

plantsj,  25. 
Spirsa  Reevesiana,  55. 
Viburnum  cotonifoUum,  3s.  6d. 


Also  the  following,  in  collections 
100  Cape  Ericas  of  loo  distinct  I       (incluning       Caropanulata 
sorts,   (mcluding  many  fine  [       roaeaj  2ia. 
soits;  5/.  ]  12  Azalea  iiidica,  of  12  distinct 

12Epacri8e3ofI2diBtinctsort8,  |      sorts,  (ineludingfulgenK)  21s. 
Tno*iAH  Jackron,  Kingbton  Nnraery.  Surrey,  August  23. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN  are  now  sendiog  out 
to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  the  following  very  desirable 
plants:  — 

The    bcantiful    new   Lilium    lancifoliura    album    and 

pnnctatum,   flowering  plantB,  3».    M.  and  5a.  each  ; 

very  htrong  plants,  2.^fl.  each  j   good  bulbs  that  will 

bloom  next  Beaton,  I85.  and  24>.  per  dozen. 
Lilium  venu-itum,  sanguincum,  longiflorum,  and  exi- 

mium,  \2s.  per  dozen. 
Chrysanthemums,  newest  and  best  varieties,  Qs,  p.  doz,, 

sent  post-free. 
The  best  new  FuchaiaH  of  1844,  \Hh.  per  dozen;  other 

approved  kinds,  (in.  and  Q/;.  per  dozen. 
EfiQvardiafi,  i  varieties,  fia.  per  doz. ;  strigoaa,  Ca.  each. 
12  variciics  of  Tca-sccnted  Horpb,  9*.  per  doz- 
Yellow  Noisette,  Yellow  and  White  China,  9*,  per  doz. 
Pine  ncv/  buff  Rose,  Kdza  bauvsige,  xhh.  per  doz. 
New  crim".ion  odorafa,  \1h.  per  d'.zoir. 
Pine  new  Rokc.  Lc  Pcctole,  pale  prlrnrosc,  2*.  cach^  or 

20*.  per  dozen. 
Qucon  tit  the  BourbooA.  a  beautiful  Rose,  2*.  each,  or 

20».  per  dozen. 

All  thcic  Roses— or  eatabll<ihcd  In  small  pots— could 
be  shaken  oot  and  sent  by  poht. 
The  newAchlmcncs  picta, /ai.  (jd.;  hlrnuta,  \t.Qd.  each. 
The  dwarf  oranKO  lirujjrnanhia,  flowering  plants,  ^s.Qd. 
Ptmtat  carncn,  3*,  M. ;  Veronica  tipectoxti,  v.n.Qd.  cacll. 
n^nera  tublflora,  line  new  white,  in,  (Jd.  each. 
Inga  L>ntcherrlma,  &«.  eacb. 
Nlpb»^ft  oblonga,  2«.  each. 
Ccnt/adcniuioscft,  2a.  each. 
AlbloQ  ^■ur«cfy,  8tokc  Ncwington,  London. 


[Price  Qd. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLASTS. 

W     JACKSON  AND    Co.,    Nurserymen,    Seeds- 
•    ^iiiN,  and  FLonisTS,  have  now  the  pleasure  to  offer  the 
following  Novelties  :  — 

Cineraria  Celestial,  No.  1 5s.  each. 

,,         Fairy,  No.  2.  ....         5s.     ,, 

See  Dr.  LixuLiiy's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners^  Chrnnicle,  of 
April  6.  page  2l6,  under  the  letters,  C.  L.  N.  "Seedling  No.  1, 
a  bright  blue.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  rather  small,  but 
they  are  very  abundant,  and  bright  and  beautiful  in  colour- 
No.  2,  pure  white  centre,  with  tlie  termination  of  the  petals  of  a 
delicate  azure  bine.  Tliis  is  also  an  abundant  bloomer  with 
well-formed  flowers,  lively  in  appearance,  and  forms  a  distinct 
and  desirable  variety."  Discount  to  the  Trade  on  the  above 
when  six  plants  of  each  are  ordered. 

Eoronia  ledifolia,  5s. ;  Chorozema  triangularis,  5.?.;  Epiphyl- 
lum,  Conway's  Giant,  .^s.6d.  to  5s. ;  large  E.K.usselltanum,2s.  6d.; 
Gastrolobium  spinosum,  5s. ;  Gompholobium  polyniorphum 
luteum.  5s.  ;  Hydrangea  Japonica,  2s.  6d. ;  Mirbelia  speciosa, 
(Loddiges')  5s.;  Oxylobium  acutum,  5s. ;  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
2s.  6d. ;  Tbunbergia  chrysops,  7s.  6d.  ;  Veronica  speciosa,  2s.  6rf. 
to  7s.  6rf.  each,  large. 

W.  Jackson  and  Co.  beg  to  state  that  their  60  beautiful  Seed- 
ling Calceolarias,  selected  from  upwards  of  2000,  will  be  sent  out 
early  next  Spring,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  wilt  be 
printed.  Railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  reference  from  unknown  correspondents  is  respectfully  soli- 
cited.—Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Kedale,  Yorkshire. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  PANSIES. 

SWIDNALL,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
•  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  with 
great  care  selected  his  Superior  PANSY-SEED,  warranted  to  he 
all  new  of  the  present  year,  and  which  he  can  with  confidence 
recommend.  This  bein^' a  favourable  season  for  sowing,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  those  who  wish  to  ornament  their  gardens 
with  this  beautiful  flower  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  as  packets  con- 
taining sufficient  seed,  with  carelul  cultivation,  to  grow  500 
plants  and  upwards  may  be  had  postage  iree  at  2s.  6d.  per  pckt., 
or  three  packets  for  6s.,  upon  receiving  a  post-otiicc  oroer. 


TTALUABLE  NEW  PLANTS.— The  following  are 
V  confidently  recommended  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  worthy  a  place  in  all 
choice  collections :  — 

Achimenes  picta,  7s.  6t^.  to  15s.  eachj  Gloxinia  cartonii,  5s. 
to  lOs.  6d.  do.;  Cereus  carnata,  3s.  6rf,  doj  The  Subscribers 
feel  so  confident  of  this  Plant  giving  entire  satisfaction,^  that 
they  are  willing  to  engage  to  return  the  money  to  all  who  are 
nut  pleased  witli  them.  They  have  also  now  to  offer  12  Plants 
of  choicest  kinds  of  Geraniums,  including  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Sunristj  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  others  equally 
goocl,'for  2ls.  the  12,  or  2s.  6d.  each.  12  most  splendid  new  kinds 
of  Verbena^  6s.  12  choicest  Fuchsias  in  cultivation,  ros.  Qd., 
sent"  tree  by  post.—  R.  White  aud  Co.,  Poole  Nar-sery, 
Dorsetshire. 


THOS.  CRIPPS  respectfully  offers  the  following  New 
FUCHSIAS  at  24s.  per  dozen,  reserving  tlie  selection  to 
himself;  or  30s.  per  dozen  if  selected  by  the  purchaser,  viz. : — 
Marnock's  Princess  Sophia,  Sidmouthii,  Pullen's  Adonis, 
Pondii,  Stormontii,  Le  Ciiinois,  Audot,  Queen,  Magnet,  Paw- 
ley's  Prince  of  Wales,  Kentish  Bride.  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Bridegroom,  Transparens  (.Oudin's),  Akhbar  Khan,  Sangumivea, 
CylindricaSuperba,  London  Rival,  Edwardsii,  Victorine,  Queen 
Adelaide  (Holmes's).  A  splendid  collection  of  older  kinds  at 
12s.  per  dozen. 

Also  the  following  select  plants,  viz. :— Achimenes  picta, 
10s.  6t/.;  Habrothamnus  fascicularis,  3s.  6d. ;  Gloxinia  rosea 
alba,  5s.  ;  Thunb^rgia  chrysops,  10s.  6d.  ;  Erugmansia 
Knightii  tuew  double  white),  5s. ;  Brugmansia  floribunda,  ss. ; 
Statice  pseudo  armeria,  3s.  6rf.;  Mimulus  Moodieana  (fine), 
2s.  6d.;  Mimulus  Coleii  (the  finest  scark't  yet  out),  3s.  6d.; 
Hydrangea  japonica,  2s.  6(i. ;  Ribes  albidum,  3s.  Grf, ;  Veronica 
Speciosa,  5s.  A  remittance  or  respectable  reference  accom- 
panied with  the  order  is  respectfully  requested. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery. 


PINE  PLANTS. — Persons  in  want  of  the  above  have 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  from  a  particularly  strong  and 
healthy  stock,  warranted  clean,  at  moderate  prices.  Apply  per- 
sonally or  per  post  to  W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlboro'-road, 
Chelsea. 


TAND  J.  BACKHOaSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 
•  York,  beg  to  offer  to  the  public  strong  plants  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  and  rare  species  :— Achimenes  picta,  lOs.  Gd. ;  Aris- 
tolochja  gigas,  10s.  fid. ;  Lisianthus  nieresccns,  (small)  2s.  6d. 

T.  and  J.  E.  Iiavc  also  a  guodtstock  of  Lisiantbus  Uussellianus, 
Phlox  picta,  Van  Houttei  and  bicolor,  Is.  6d.  each  j  Achimenes 
liirsuta,  2s.  6d.;  and  Pentstcmon  Murrayana,  2s.  Gd. 


AURICULA  SEED  from  Stage  Flowers,  to  be  had 
in  Packets  at  2s.  6d.,  of  W.  J.  Nuttino,  Seedsman,  46, 
Clicapaide,  London. 


NEW  PANSY  SEED. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  26,  Bishopsgate-street-within, 
London,  is  nowsendingoutSeed  just  gatlicred,  warrantccl 
from  the  best  Flowers,  and  can  confidently  recommend  the 
Hame,  knowing  the  kinds  cotlertcd  from;  in  papers  of  2s.  (id. 
and  5«.  each.  AIho,  J.  H.  Cox,  Esq.'s,  superb  PICOTKE  SEED, 
5fl.  per  paper.  Very  fine  CALCEOLARIA,  irom  the  first  flowers, 
Is.  and  2».  per  pHpcr.  CINKRARIA,  from  12  best  varietlcB, 
iH.  per  paper.  GERANIUM,  line  mixed.  Is.  per  paper.  May  be 
had  on  receipt  of  a  poHt-nflice  order. 

t-'ARHEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 

-LJ  —strong  Plants  of  the  "  PRINCKSS  ALICIC  MAUDE" 
STRAWUERRY,  which  has  proved  itHclf  to  he  the  earliest 
grown  In  this  country,  arc  now  rcudy  to  bo  sent  nut  at  3(In. 
per  lot).  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  It  lius  taken  the  First  Prlxe 
ul  all  the  Morticultufal  ExliibltloriH  hi  lliu  early  part  ol  the 
«C»«on.  Aho  Plants  of  tliu  "  IJritl^h  Qii'icn,"  "  Ueptford  PIul-," 
"Prince  Albert,''  and  all  tlie  IcsHlng  kindH,  Tn  he  liud  of 
McHBrs.  Wahnbii  &  Wahnuk,  SccdHmeii,  2b,  CornliUl,  London. 


T^UTCfl  HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  FLOWER 
J--'  ROOrS.— The  undermentioned  has  received,  per  Rotter- 
dam Steamer,  "Emerald  Isle,"  in  pine  condition,  an  assort- 
ment of  the  above.  Early  orders  for  which  will  secure  Good 
Knot',  and  upon  terms  equal  to  any  other  Dealer. 
T.  D.  Watkinson,  Seedsman,  6,  Market  Place,' Manchester 


MR.  HOYLE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

VyiLLIAM   MILLEK  respectfully  announces  to  the 

*  V     Nobility,  Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  has 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  following  superb  SEEDLING 
GERANIUMS  raised  by  G.  W.  Hotle,  Esq.,  of  Guernsey   viz  ■ 
.„„^.      J,-   „    ^     r^,„..^„  each.— £1'  1    0 

0 


,  d. 


ISJJ.        each.— £ 

Titus  .  .  .  ,330 

Pompey       .         .         .330 

Champion  .         .         .220 

These  three  for  six  guineas. 

1843. 
Unique       .        .        .110 
Queen  of  England     .110 


Claude 

Sarnh  Jane        .  .     1 

Amelia        .         .  .     0  10    6 

Majestica  .        .  .    0  10    6 

Rosalia        .         .  .     0  10     6 

Flora  .         .         .  .0106 

General  Pollock  .    0  10    6 
These  nine  for  five  guineas. 


The  entire  set  10  guineas,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  to 
the  Trade.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  from 
unknown  correspondents, 

Titus  received  a  seedling  prize  at  Chiswick,  June,  I844j 
Pompey,  Champion,  and  Unique  were  prcmounced  by  Professor 
LiNULEv,  in  tbe  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  June  29,  1844,  to  be 
"  three  flowers  of  good  substance,  iize,  and  variety  ;"  and  Mr. 
Glenny,  in  Gardeners*  Gazette  June  22,  1844,  says,  speaking 
of  the  Geraniums  at  the  Cliiswick  Ffite— "  Mr.  Hoyle  had  by- 
far  the  best  lot  there  ;  Pompey  was  the  best  of  them,  and  Titus 
next."  Blooms  of  the  others  were  Ukewise  exhibited  at  the 
June  F6te,  Chiswick,  1344,  and  attracted  very  extraordinary 
attention,  and  were  universally  admired.  On  the  whole,  the 
above  varieties,  lor  substance,  roundness  of  form,  and  general 
excellent  qualities,  are  among  the  best  ever  offered  to  floricul- 
turists. Printed  Lists,  with  full  descriptions,  can  be  had  on 
application.    To  commence  sending  out  plants  in  October. 

W.  M.  has  been  suj. plied  by  Mr.  Uoyle  with  some  choice 
GERANIUM  SEED,  wliich  he  saved  from  his  own  beautiful 
Seedlings,  and  the  newest  and  best  varieties  sent  out  by  other 
growers.  Sealed  packets  of  100  seeds,  12s.  ^  do.  of  50  seeds,  7Si 
Also.  Hybridised  Seed,  saved  irom  his  own  extensive  collection 
of  Pelrjrgoniums;  packets  of  100  seeds,  10s. ;  of  50  seeds,  5s. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

nn     DAVIES  and    Co.  beg   to  offer,    at  very  reduced 
-     prices,  the  following  plants,  of  which  they  possess  a  fine 


healthy  stock 
Auracaria  imbricata,  3 

to  5  in.  high,  per  100  4 
Rose  Cloth  of  Gold,  per 

plant  .  .  .  0 
H  abrothamnus  fascicu- 

laris  .  .  .  0 
Hydrangea  japonica  0 
Epacris  coccinea       .    0 


5      0 


Hex  latifolia,  from  15s.  £  s.  d. 
to    .        .        .        .    1  10    0 

Berberis    tenuifolia, 

lOs.  fid.to       .        .110 

Primula    sinensis    alba 

pleno,  3s,  6ti.  to     .     0     76 

Camellias  of  almost 
.every  kind  in  cultiva- 
tion, from  2s.  &d.  to     0     5     0 


T.  D.  and  Co.  can  also  supply  the  following  SEEDS,  which 
have  been  collected  by  them  with  the  greatest  pos-ible  care : — 

Geranium. —Positively  gathered  from  their  Show-Plants, 
which  have  gained  all  the  leading  Prizes  this  year  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  excel- 
lent varieties,  if  not  superior  new  kinds,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  p.  packet. 

C.iLCEOLAUiA.- From  the  best  varieties  out,  mixed  with 
their  own  dark-spotted  seedlings,  2s.  &d.  to  5s. 

Cineraria.— Themostof  which  has  been  gathered  from  the 
bright  blue,  mixed  with  other  light  varieties,  is.  6rf.  to  5s. 

Pansv. — Collected  from  flowers  of  almost  every  hue,  and  of 
the  finest  form,  Is.  to  25.  (id. 

The  larger  packets  of  all,  except  the  Geranium,  will  produce 
from  100  to  200  plants. 

A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade,  taking  large  quan- 
tities.— Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  Aug  24. 


FOR  FRAMES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

JOHN  HAYES  respectfully  offers  his  Compositioa 
lor  rendering  Brown  Holland,  Calico,  and  Irish  Linen 
Transparent  and  Waterproof.  Hia  own  Greenhouse  is  covered 
with  cloth  prepared  with  this  Composition,  and  answers  admir- 
ably ;  the  cloth  requiring  only  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  ouce  a  year 
to  render  it  as  lasting  as  the  wood  frames;  and  the  plants, 
which  require  only  half  the  nsual  quantity  of  water,  are  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  than  under  glass. 

Specimens  of  the  prepared  cloth  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Batt 
and  RuTLi:v'.s,  412,  Sirand,  of  whom,  or  at  his  Nursery,  West- 
street,  Farnham,  Surrey,  tlie  Composition  raay  be  had  at  3s.  2d. 
the  quart  bottle,  sufficient  for  100  feet  of  cloth. 


TO  AMATEURS. 

AN  AMATEUR,  v^ho  has  a  Firet-rate  Collection  of 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES  would  be  willing  to  make 
an  exchange  with  any  Gentleman  for  named  TULIPS  and  RA- 
NUNCULUSES.—Direct  to  A.B..  Pnst-oflice,  Tavistock. 


CMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

O  or  IIAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  oa 
the  various  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  tlian  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds.  In  Tin,  M.  lOs.  each;  or  with  Copper  Box  and 
Tube,  \t.  10s.  each.     Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  bo  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
IUm.kn,2,  Winslcy-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  tlio  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  iu  the  United 
Kingdfun  ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  addrcBS,  In- 
closing a  Host-omcc  order  for  the  umount.—KiciiAitn  Smith, 
Upper  I  fall,  near  Droitwich,  Worccstcrnhire. . 

LYNDON'S  PATENT  SPADE.—Sold  by  Griebn 
and  CoNKTAiii.ic,  IronmongcrH.  :iO,  King  Willinm-st..  Loo- 
don-bridfic.  Horllcultural  Tool  Chests,  liright  Ladles'  Spades, 
Monoy'H  Patent  Water  I'ots,  Lord  Vtrnon's  Patent  Hoes,  with 
a  general  nsuurtmcnt  of  Garden  ImiilcmcntB. 
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TANNER'S  VITREOUS  FLUID  and  CLOTH, 
a  Substitute  for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes.— The 
Vitreous  Cloth  proves  its  superiority  over  Glass,  by  producing: 
the  lieht  most  suitable  to  veeetation,  puoersedin^  the  Deces- 
sity  of  any  shading,  preserving  a  healthy  moisture  on  the 
plant,  retaining  its  bloom  to  a  mure  lengthened  iieriod,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  not  requiring  so  much  attention.  The  above  (re- 
taining heat)  is  preferable  to  Glass  for  Hothouses,  &c.,  the 
temperature  of  wiiich  is  maintained  with  less  fuel.  It  is 
equally  applicable  as  a  covering:  for  Fruit-trees,  preserving 
them  from  frost,  blight,  and  excessive  heat.  The  Vitreous 
Cloth,  made  by  machinery,  is  much  superior  to  any  prepared  in 
a  different  manner.  By  the  use  of  the  Vitreous  fluid,  the  Cloth 
(after  lengthened  service)  may  be  renewed. 

The  Fluid  sold  in  bottles  2s.  6d.  and  45.  6rf.  The  Cloth  2b.  6d. 
and  3s.  per  yard.  Manufactured  by  N.  W.  Tannkr,  Chemist, 
E-veter.  Agents  for  Exeter  and  vicinity,  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
PiNCE.  &  Co  ,  Exeter  Nursery.  Liverpool  :  Mr.  Cunninoiiam, 
Nurseryman,  Paradise-street.  London:  Messrs.  Butlee  and 
MucKLEV,  Herbalists  and  Seedsmen,  Covent-garden. 

N.B.  The  Vitreous  Cloth  (if  fixed  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Proprietor)  will  stand  «  much  greater  pressure  ol  air  than 
glass.    , 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBOIIN. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  forthc  above-mentioned  purposes, have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen ,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societyol  London,  inexecuting 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailsv  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buiidingsand  Sashes, and  invitenoblemen, gentle- 
men, and  the  public  toan  inspection  of  theirvarious  drawings 
.and  models,  at  272,  Holborn.wherethey  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenientkitchenapparatus.or  range,  adapted  lor  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
morecompletethanhashithertnbeen  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near housesto  horticulturists, and  can  refertothe  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  reauired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


B 


URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict..  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON". 


BuRBiDGB  and  Healy  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials ot  their  complete  success:  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidgi';  and  Healy 
refer  then:  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices 
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If  3.inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.    If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more.  • 

The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  donr.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  luel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


(JTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Soulhwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  ttieir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom- heat  is  secured 
to  ^ny  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  tlie  reque-^t  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  ttiose 
wlio  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectutes  will  be  fur- 
warded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  au'lioiity  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  C.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Parkst.,  every  article  required  for  ttig  conslruction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  ar,  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  must  advwiitagenus  terms. 

Conseivaiories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  PttUisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


/CONICAL  BOILERS.  — The  Boilers  invented  by 
^-^  JoH.v  Rogers,  Esq..  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shbwen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaka,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Me-srs.  Chandler's,  Vaux- 
hall  i  Loddigea',  Hackney  ;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple-place,  Edg- 
ware-rond :  Rnllisson's,  Tooting ;  Pnntey's,  Plymouth  ;  The 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  ChiKwick,  and  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent*s-park. 


GUANO.— For  Sale,  in  bags  of  I  cwt.  each;  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. 

There  being  considerable  variety  in  the  qualities  of  Guano 
imported  from  different  places,  and  indeed  from  the  same 
island,  each  parcel  will  be  chemically  analysed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  to  show  its  relative  productive  power.  A  copy  oi 
such  analysis  will  he  given  to  buyers,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  the  Guano,  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  Agriculturists  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Lrirge  |)arcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  Ship,  or  water- 
side premises.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  ware- 
houses, 24  and  '1^,  Billiter-street;  or  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.— Apply  to 
Ja.mks  Clark,  S-l,  Billiter-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Aug.  23,  1844. 

GYPSUM,  iScc— Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Uiine  Tanks,  Stables,  S:c. ;  also  Sul- 
phuric  Acid,  Guano  (foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cake  and  Rape 
Dust,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  applicatton. 

Mark  Fothkegill,  ^10,  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO. — The  undersigned  is  ordered  to  offer  the 
following  GUANO  of  the  first  analysis  and  soandet-t  qua- 
lity, in  any  quantity,  about  46  tons,  ex  Magnet  from  Ichabue, 
lying  at  Fenning's  Wharf;  also  a  choice  cargo  of  4Go  tons 
hourly  expected,  to  be  delivered  free  at  any  safe  port  in  the 
British  Isles.  Charles  Rivkrs,  Sworn  Guano  Broker, 

5,  Water  lane.  Tower-street. 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle mu.st  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carriedonto  afearful  e-Vtent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Fmmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 


Price-current,  Lond 
Bones  .         .     p.  ton  £4  lOs.  f)d 
„    crushed, 5^. 10a-. to  600 
„     calcined  .         .     7     0     0 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia    .         .     p.  cwt.  2  16     0 
Guano,Peruvian,p.tn.lO    0     0 
„      Ichaboe       „    6    0    0 
Gypsum  .        .        ,,200 
Nitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt,  0  14     9 
Wm.  NOttTHCOTT,  13, 


on,  Aug.  23,  1844:  — 
Nit.  o(  Potash  p.  cwt. £1    ts.t 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid       .        ,    p.lb.O    0  I 
Rape  Cakes      .  p. ton  4  15  ( 
Salts,  Epsom            it     9     U  < 
,,      Glauber          »,'    7     t)  ( 
Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  Ifis.toO  17  ( 

Rood-lane,  Fen  church-street. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BRAIN'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO, 
for  the  Garden,  Shrubbery,  Hothouse,  and  Conservatory. 
This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flowers,  furnishing  them  with  the  materials  (in  a  soluble  form) 
out  of  v/liich  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  their 
beauteous  colouring.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Drawing- 
roonri. —Price  Is.  9d.  per  quart  Bottle,  and  may  be  had  of  Wm. 
Jackson,  late  Geo.  Butler,  93,  Cheapside,  corner  of  King-street, 
and  most  respectable  Druggists  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions 
for  use  inclosed. — Works,  Tliomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-rd. 


HATCHER'S  BlINNENDEN  TILE-MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  CO  ITAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultur-l  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxiord-sireet,  London. 


This  is  Ihe  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  loUows,  viz. ; — 

1  inch  diaxeter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1 2  inches  diameter  of  Tile,  5,S00 
U   ..  ..  ..       8,000  1  2.i       „  ,,  ,        3.200 

The  Machine  is  movable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves  re- 
quired in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards  of 
lour  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Craubrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

A  SPHALTE.— BROWN  OIL  VARNISH,  BLACK 

-^  VARNISH  PAINT.— Asphalte  in  a  pure  state,  without 
grit,  55.  per  cwt.,  in  casks  2c\vt.  each,  for  forming  or  improving 
garden  walks,  terraces,  courtyards,  stables,  ground-floors,  roofs, 
or  for  applying  to  damp  walls.  Brown  Oil  Varnish  for  varnishing 
gates,  outhouses,  fences,  &c.,  Sd.,i)ergallon  — it  dries  very  quickly. 
Black  Varnish  Paint  for  outhouses,  fences,  S:c.,  Sd.  per  gallim. — 
Asphalte  Roofing  Canvas,  very  thick,  l.s.  per  sqiiare  yard.— 
RnBKBT  IticHAnnso.v,  Maker  of  Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets, 
Slieep  Nets,  Rjihbit  Nets,  Tents,  Marqi:ees.  and  improved  Tar- 
paulins, 21,  Tonhridge-jilace,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New-road, 
London. — N.B.  Several  thousand  Police  Capes  on  Sale. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 
T^HE  above   Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

J-  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
tagea  are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  cfiicient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  id.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Crocgon,  8,  Ingram-court,Fencharch-st.,  London. 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

rJAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
*'    BOUR,    where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  SiC. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths.  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


"no     COLONISTS,     EMIGRANTS,     &c.  —  Mrs. 

A  MARY  WEDLAKE.  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS 
WEDLAKE,  at  118,  Fknchurcu  Street,  CiTy^  informs 
Emigrants  and  others  that  she  con'inues  to  manufacture  those 
Agricultural  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz.  :^ 
Flour-Mills— Bean. Mills 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-Cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines  for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please   to   be  particular   in  the  address,   Maet  Wedlake, 
lis,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 


l\/f  ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 

-LtX  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES,— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary maimer,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  poiserful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  impor- 
tations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and  de- 
structi'^e  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  or  a  genuine  Smyrna 
Sponge.  Only  at  Mktcalfk's  Sole  Establishment,  130b,  Oxford- 
street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted  by 
some  houses. 


r  EA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
-L'  SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  Great-Western  Steamship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lha  &  Per- 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  Irom  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasuie  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and, soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Naval  and  3Iilitary  Gazette,  April  3.  1343. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins, 
Worcester:  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sov,  Fariiusdon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


EXTIRPATION  of  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
69,  King  William-street,  city,  London.  —  Mr,  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frcgmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  maybe  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
he  bad  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5*.,  lOs.,  20i-.,  50s.,  and 
100s.  each,  with  lull  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  and  which  can  be  applied  witliout  injury  to  property. 
Dwelling-houses  cleansed  from  1/.  to  5/.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  10/.  and  upwards;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  Sfc,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  are  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 

TO  FLORICULTURISTS,  CONNOISSEURS,  AND 
NURSERYMEN. 

MR,  E.  E.  STONE  will  sell  by  Auction  on  the 
premises,  No.  22,  Park  Place  West,  Liverpool  Road, 
Islington,  on  Tuesday  next,  August  27th,  at  12  o'clock,  a 
valuable  Collection  of  Cacti,  Monstrosus,  Euphorbia,  Aloes, 
and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Also  an  excellent 
Tulip  Stage  30  feet  by  10  feet,  and  the  surplus  Household  Furni- 
ture, a  fine-toned  (i,i-octave  Piccolo  by  Peachey,  and  other 
effects.  May  be  viewed  on  Monday  and  moruing  of  sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  aad  of  the  Auctioneer,  83, 
St.  John-street,  near  Smithfield. 


TO  MARKET  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a  MARKET  FARM,  or  Land  convert- 
ible to  that  purpose,  sufticiently  neir  London  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  Markets.— Direct  to  G.  M.,  Post-office,  Guildford. 
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THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  nnd  OTHER 

BULBS  DIRECT  FROM    HAARLEM. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  just  received  their  first  Importation 
of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condilion,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
■■'the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
Hyacinths  at  is^.  per  dozen." 

Very  fine  ditto 125.  per  doz. 

Fine  ditto 6s.       „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

P.S. — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  22, 1844. 


'Ef)e  ©arUeners*  Cl)rontcle^ 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
ToKsuAr,      Sept.    3    Horticulmral       ....        3  p.m. 
I^mDAY,         Sept.    6    Botanical 8  P.M. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
TuBSDAY,  Aug.  27    Knareabfrouffh  Horticultural  and  Floral. 


At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  beg  to  state 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  using  Sulphate  of 
Iron  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  manure  may 
procure  it  wholesale  of  Mr.  Wm.  Nobthcott,  13, 
Eood-lane,  Fenchurch-street ;  or  Mr.  Fothbrqill,  in 
Thames-street. 

New  flowers  or  new  fruits  are  not  often  fit  sub- 
jects for  Leading  Articles.  But  a  case  has  arisen 
to  which  it  seems  desirable  to  attract  particular 
attention. 

Among  the  countless  species  of  rare  plants,  for 
the  introduction  of  which  this  country  is  indebted  to 
the  Indian  Government,  there  is  a  little  hardy 
evergreen  shrub  called  "the  small-leaved  Oleas- 
lEB,"  or  Elaeagnus  parvifolia,  having  the  aspect  of  the 
Bohemian  Olive  when  outof  flower,  butbeinggreener, 
and,  like  it,  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance  when  in 
blossom.  The  shrub  would  not  attract  notice  if  it 
were  not  for  its  sweetness  and  being  evergreen.  The 
■warm  summer  has  brought  the  plant  into  fruit,  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  it  is 
this  which  leads  us  to  notice  it. 

Under  a  south  wall  it  is  loaded  with  clusters  of 
the  most  beautiful  berries,  not  bigger  than  a  Pea, 
and  totally  unlike  any  fruit  as  yet  found  at  the 
dessert.  They  are  oval,  and  bright  red,  but  all  over 
their  skin  are  scattered  innumerable  silvery  scales, 
which  dim  the  redness,  except  where  it  peeps  out 
between  them,  and  gives  the  berries  a  singular  mot- 
tled appearance.  Inside  is  an  angular  stone,  with  a 
thin  shell.  The  flesh  which  covers  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  Plum,  and  of  so  very  pleasant  sub-acid 
a  taste,  that,  if  there  were  more  of  it,  the  fruit  would 
certainly  be  held  in  as  much  esteem  as  Plums. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  in  this  instance  we  have  at 
last  the  promise  of  a  new  class  of  fruits,  if  gardeners 
will  set  themselves  to  cultivating  it.  The  plant 
possesses  the  important  attributes  of  hardiness,  abun- 
dant bearing,  and  good  cjuality  ;  but  the  fruit  is  in 
the  usual  state  of  wildings— lean  and  bony.  The 
latter  defect  was  once  the  fault  of  the  Peach,  the 
Plum,  and  the  Cherry  :  we  see  what  cultivation  has 
brouglit  them  to;  and  the  success  of  perseverance 
without  skill  in  working  upon  those  fruits,  seems  to 
justify  our  hoping  as  much  from  the  Elasagnus,  when 
subjected  to  perseverance  aided  by  skill.  What 
chance  has  brought  about  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
science  may  be  expected  to  effect  in  a  few  years.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  the  fruit  of  the  ElEagnus  may 
be  brought  to  the  same  condition  as  the  Plum,  by 
judicious  management. 

The  course  to  take  is  this  : — As  soon  as  the  plant 
again  shows  fruit,  every  means  that  experience  may 
suggest  should  be  taken  in  order  to  increase  the  size 
of  a  small  number  of  the  berries.  Those  means  are 
excessive  thinning,  constant  watering  with  liquid 
manure,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Such 
means  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  berries  immediately.  The  seeds  of  those 
berries  should  be  sown  in  very  rich  soil ;  ihe 
vigour  of  the  .seeJlings  should  be  promoted  by 
ample  room  for  the  roots,  active  manure,  copious 
watering,  and  the  brightest  sunlight.  In  two  years 
such  appliances  will  have  produced  strong  seedlings, 
with  an  abundance  of  firm  well-formed  wood.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  oldest  and  best 
wood  should  be  grafted  on  the  common  Bohemian 
Olive  f  Kl.-r.agnus  angu-,tifolia_),  stocks  of  which  should 
be  got  ready  /or  the  purpose.  The  succeeding  year, 
the  grafts  may  be  expected  to  bear.  When  that 
happens,  the  same  process  of  manuring,  thinning, 
and  iunnin^  should  be  foil  iwcd,  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  first  seedling 
fruit  will  inilicate  a  manifest  tendency  to  enlarge;  il 
to,  the  point  in  gained — for  the  moment  wc  can 
succeed  in  producing  in  a  plant  a  disposition  to 
change,  we  know,  from  experience,  that  the  change 
will  go  a  long  way,  provided  we  continue  to  encourage 
the  dixpoiiition. 

Another  way  would  be.  to  hybridiHe  this  small- 
leaved  OlcaHtcr  with  the  Zinzeyd,  or  ICIajagnuB  hor- 
ttnuin,  whofic  fruit  is  a»  large  an  an  Olive,  and  eaten 


in  Persia,  although  it  is  too  insipid  for  European 
tastes.  By  that  means  an  immediate  enlargement  of 
the  fruit  would  be  certainly  obtained;  but,  perhaps, 
at  the  expense  of  its  quality. 

Should  these  remarks  attract  the  attention  of  any 
ingenious  experimenter,  we  would  suggest,  in  addi- 
tion, that  some  experiments  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  made  upon  grafting  the  Oleaster,  because  the 
operation  is  not  at  present  practised,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain what  method  may  be  most  successful.  And  if 
this  point  were  not  determined  beforehand,  the  seed- 
ling scions  might  die,  after  all  the  pains  of  rearing 
them,  and  the  whole  work  would  require  to  be  com- 
menced over  again,  or  at  least  an  entire  season  might 
be  lost. 

There  will  probably  be  some  difficulty  just  now  in 
procuring  the  Small-leaved  Oleaster,  but  the  Fellows 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  will  easily  obtain  it 
another  year.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  nothing  else 
comes  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  useful  to  make  the 
tree  known,  as  a  capital  shrub  to  be  introduced  into 
game  preserves,  for  the  sake  of  its  berries.  Any  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  can  be  procured  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Saharunpur. 

Amono  the  luxuries  which  seem  necessary  to 
the  state  of  a  great  man's  household  are  all 
sorts  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  forced  into 
unnatural  maturity  at  unheard-of  seasons.  The  alienu 
mensibus  cestas  is  the  measure  of  patrician  gardening ; 
and  so  completely  has  the  taste  for  precocious  enjoy- 
ment fastened  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  "forcecl" 
things,  which  opulence  only  can  command,  are  valued 
at  a  great  price,  while  the  very  same  objects,  left  to 
Nature  for  perfection,  are  too  often  consigned  with 
indifference  to  the  multitude.  Did  the  expense  con- 
nected with  such  unseasonable  gardening  insure  equi- 
valent advantages,  it  would  be  a  harmless  indulgence, 
and  wise  mode  of  eliciting  skill  andstimulating  to  exer- 
tion. Were  the  subjects  of  it,  brought  to  maturity  three 
or  four  months  before  their  customary  period,  really 
improved  in  quality,  or  eveii  rendered  as  good  as  they 
naturally  are,  there  would  be  still  greater  reasons 
for  its  encouragement.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  pallida  poma  of  the  Romans  are  only  another 
name  for  the  forced  productions  of  modern  England; 
and  many  of  the  objects  thus  early  acquired  are  inferior, 
in  every  important  respect,  to  what  they  are  when 
suffered  to  mature  at  the  allotted  time.  Their  great 
recommendation  is,  that  there  must  have  been  an 
unusual  outlay  of  money  and  skill  in  rearing  them. 
Such  an  outlay  may,  no  doubt,  be  defended  on  many 
grounds,  and  we  are  the  last  to  depreciate  the  con- 
summate skill  with  which  it  is  often  applied.  We 
would  only  impress  upon  gardeners  that  it  is  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  the  sole  end  of  their  profession. 

The  great  end  of  gardening  is  to  improve  the 
qualities  assigned  to  plants  by  Nature,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  possibility,  and  it  is  a  secondary  object  to 
bring  such  things  into  use  at  any  period  besides  the 
natural  one. 

It  is  therefore  a  questionof  some  moment,  whether 
those  means,  which  are  so  efficient  in  forcing,  might 
not  be  more  usefully  employed  in  ameliorating  thesame 
productions  at  the  natural  season ;  and  also,  whether 
intrinsic  excellence  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  more 
than  that  fictitious  value  which  attaches  to  unseason- 
ableness.  Let  no  one  fear  that  wealth  would  lose  its 
mark  if  this  were  so.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  money  and  talent  will  always  keep  in 
advance  of  limited  resources  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant,  and  that  the  distinction  which  is  now 
attained  by  forcing  would  be  equally,  and  we  think 
better,  established  by  superiority  of  produce.  That  too 
is  surely  a  less  enviable  distinction  which  depends 
on  having  things  out  of  season,  than  the  one  which  is 
founded  on  real  and  decided  excellence  of  quality. 

The  majority  of  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  forced 
are  less  nutritious,  less  digestible,  less  palatable,  than 
natural  crops ;  the  standard  by  which  their  merit 
is  measured  is  not  so  much  their  good  quality  as  their 
earliness  and  external  appearance.  We,  however, 
regard  the  highest  aim  of  the  grower  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  positive  rather  than  comparative  supe- 
riority; and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  assisting 
Nature  at  the  right  time,  instead  of  overstraining  her 
energies  by  an  artificial  stimulus.  Certainly  there 
are  exceptions,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  general 
argument,  and  wc  pass  ihem  by  for  the  present. 

I..et  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  depreciate 
forcing,  properly  so  called.  We  would  simply  urge 
that  it  is  not  of  fii-st-rate  impoitance,  and  that  the 
greatest  share  of  a  gardener's  attention  should  be 
hestowcd  on  giving  his  produce  the  best  quality  at 
[he  season  when  it  naturally  appear.s. 

With  respect  to  fli)weriiig  plants,  no  one  needs 
telling  ihat  their  productiveness,  their  heauty,  and  the 
fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  are  materially  lessened  by 
forcing  ;  ami  yet  how  many  of  them  are  hardly  ever 
grown  except  for  blooming  early,  'i'lie  Ilyacinih,  for 
instance,  is  universally  used  for  decorating  plant- 
liou8C»  or  drawing-rooms,  hut  how  few  cultivate  it  as  a 


border  flower.  To  get  bad  forced  Roses  in  March,  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  natural  Roses  in  June.  To  be  sure  it 
is  very  desirable  to  have  Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
&c.,blossomii]gin  winter.  The  evil  is,  that  the  pos- 
session and  improvement  of  plants  in  such  circum- 
stances is  often  more  cared  for  than  when  they 
flourish  in  all  their  natural  conditions. 

It  is  doubtless  a  proud  feeling  for  a  Gardener  that 
he  can  chain  Nature  to  his  side,  and,  refractory  as  she 
IS,  that  he  can  bend  her  to  his  absolute  will.  It  is  a 
great  thing  thus  to  assert  his  superiority  over  the 
menial  servants  of  ahousehold;  and  we  trust  that  he 
will  ever  maintain  that  empire  of  intellect  which 
raises  him,  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people,  above  the 
herd  of  domestics.  But  we  would  submit  to  him  that 
his  powermay  be  exercised  and  hisempire  maintained 
in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  that  the  improvement  of 
the  absolute  quality  of  a  plant  is  quite  as  much  worthy 
of  his  notice  as  the  forcing  its  unwilling  stores  to  be 
given  up  at  all  seasons  at  his  imperious  command. 
We  none  of  us  like  much  to  act  upon  compulsion 
and  we  may  depend  upon  it  plants  agree  with  us  in 
that  respect. 

ON    "FIXERS"    AND    "RETARDERS"    OF 
AMMONIA. 

I  THINK  I  perceive  a  little  confusion  of  ideas  in  the 
way  in  whicli  some  writers  apply  the  term  "  fixer  "  of 
ammonia  to  a  variety  of  substances  whicli  they  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  quoted  as  authority  on  this  point ; 
as,  for  instance,  at  p.  41  of  Mr.  Hannam's  useful  little 
work  on  "Waste  Manures."  Now,  surely,  it  is  not 
judicious  to  apply  the  same  term  "fixer"  to  the  effect 
produced  on  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  certain  sulphates,  and  to  that  produced  by  charcoal, 
bog-mould,  &c.  By  the  former  class  of  substances  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  formed  ;  that  is,  a  volatile  salt  is  replaced 
by  a  fi.xed  salt.  Here  we  may  sav  the  ammonia  is 
"fixed."  But  the  other  class  of  substances,  the  char- 
coal, &c.,  effect  no  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia:  they  merely  "retard"  its  escape  into  the 
atmosphere ;  they  cannot  even  retain  it  for  an  indefinite 
period.  We  are,  therefore,  producing  two  very  different 
results  according  as  we  use  a  "  fixer''  or  a  "  retarder." 
In  the  former  case  we  shall  apply  to  the  soil  a  result 
(the  sulphate  of  ammonia)  which  must  undergo  a  fresh 
change  before  It  can  be  serviceable  to  vegetation ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  apply  the  carbonate  itself  ready 
for  action.  Without  speaking  positively,  I  think  we  may 
argue  a  priori  that  a  "  fixer"  will  produce  a  more  per- 
manently valuable  effect  on  manure  than  a  "  retarder," 
if  we  reason  according  to  the  present  position  of 
the  still  advancing  inquiry  that  is  making  into  the 
theory  of  vegetation.  According  to  Boussingault  it  is 
probable  (and  Liebig  states  the  same  thing),  that  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  must  be  decomposed,  and  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  restored,  before  the  nitrogen  can  be  fixed  in 
a  plant.  I  find  some  writers  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
very  careless  in  the  terms  they  make  use  of;  they  talk 
of  ammonia  when  they  mean  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
of  lime  when  they  mean  carbonate  of  lime.  This  con- 
ventional negligence  may  not  mislead  proficients  in  che- 
mistry, but  we,  who  are  only  partially  initiated,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  such  inaccuracies.  Pre- 
cision in  the  application  of  technical  terms  is  the  very 
soul  of  science.  I  have  penned  these  remarks  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  that  Mr.  Mechi,  in  his  third  letter  on 
Agricultural  improvement,  speaks  of  introducing  into 
his  tank  "  a  layer  of  earth  or  gypsum  between  each  layer 
of  manure,"  so  as  to  secure  the  ammonia.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  the  action  of 
the  two  substances  here  named  must  be  different;  the 
former  being  what  I  have  called  merely  a  "  retarder," 
whilst  the  latter  may  very  possibly  be  truly  a  "fixer," 
I  have  just  read  Mr.  Mechi's  letters  with  very  great 
pleasure.  This  is  indeed  something  like  coming  to  the 
point.  If  Mr.  Mechi  be  correct  in  his  speculation, — and 
his  arguments  appear  to  be  generally  such  as  should  com- 
mand attention, — then  must  our  present  race  of  farmers 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  or  most  assuredly  some  of  them 
will  get  pushed  from  their  seats.  Mr.  Mechi  reposes  a 
laudable  confidence  in  what  practical  men  have  shown  to 
be  advisable,  and  a  wholesome  faith  in  what  science  has 
proved  to  be  true.  He  is  now  trying,  on  a  very  bold 
scale,  to  apply  the  best  resources  of  practice  and  science 
to  the  regeneration  (I  think  we  may  call  it)  of  a  wretched 
hungry  soil,  and  its  conversion  into  sound  fertile  land. 
Let  all  farmers  watch  him  narrowly,  but  let  them  be  very 
cautious  of  prejudging  him,  as  it  seems  by  his  owa 
account  many  of  them  are  disposed  to  do.  If  his  spe- 
culation should  only  prove  half  as  successful  as  his 
enterprise  and  intelligence  deserve,  the  laugh  will  be 
sorely  against  some  of  our  farmers  of  the  old  school.  Let 
them  rather  read  Mr.  Mechi's  letters,  and  digest  them  ; 
then,  whether  this  particular  speculation  of  his  prove 
successful  or  not,  they  will  not  fail  to  pi-olit  largely  by 
his  reflections,  and  improve  their  own  notions  by  his  sug. 
gestions.— ■■/.  S.  Ilenslow,  Jlitcham. 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  XVI. 

(Conltmml  from  page  Ml.) 
Annual  Pruniiu/.—'riia  annual  pruning  of  tho  tree 
Rose  takes  place  in  the  first  week  in  March.     Previous 
to  detailing  tho  manner  in  which  this  must  bo  done,  it 
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may  be  well  to  observe  tbat  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  thus : 
■^the  rings  round  the  bottom  of  both  stena  and  branches 
are  the  depositaries  of  dormant  buds,  which  will  not  be 
called  into  action  unless  the  buds  above  be  injured,  or 
unless  the  sap  arise  so  profusely  as  to  be  unable  to 
expend  itself  by  the  upper  parts,  in  which  case  the  buds 
below  break  out ;  though,  indeed,  they  will  occasionally 
do  so,  as  the  natural  act  of  the  tree,  in  preference  to 
rising  higher.  This  is  more  observable  in  tlie  Wild 
Rose  than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  perliaps  may,  in 
some  degree,  explain  the  reason  why  budded  Roses  are 
shorter  lived  than  those  on  their  own  bottom  ;  for  any 
one  who  has  at  ail  observed  the  growth  of  wild  stocks 
must  have  noticed  that  the  original  head  is  seen  gene- 
rally on  hedges  in  much  worse  plight  than  the  shoots 
■which  have  been  subsequently  formed  at  its  base.  This 
tendency  of  the  Dog-Rose  to  break  out  below  must  be 
checked  in  two  ways :  the  first,  by  destroying  every 
sucker  and  shoot  as  it  starts  ;  and  the  second,  by  finding 

full   work  for  the  sap  above,   and  by  giving  it  a  free    a  fresh  and  vigorous  shoot,  close  to  the  base  of  an  old 
-       ■  ■        •  ■  '        branch  which  has  straggled  too  far  from  the  graft,  the 

old  wood  should  be  cut  out  in  March,  close  to  its  base, 


multiplying  the   number  of  plants,    and   of  producing 
wood  only. 

If  the  tree  be  not  pruned  at  all,  it  will  lose  its  shape 
entirely  in  a  single  year,  and  become  more   and    more 
unsightly,  each  succeeding  one.     Trimming  the  shoots 
has  nothing  essentially  different  in  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion to  trimming  the  stock  ;  in  trimming  to  a  bud,  barely 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  should  be  left  above  the  bud, 
and    the  excision    should  form  a    slant 
about  equal  to  that  caused  by  dividing 
a  square  from    angle  to  angle :  if  more 
were    left  above  the   buJ,    it  would  die 
down  to   the  bud,  and  prevent  the  bark 
from     healing    over     the     wound  ;     in 
general,  the  line  of  the  bud  is  the  slant  the  knife  should 
make  in  its  passage  through  the  shoot. 

Cutting  out  old  wood  should  always  take  place  where 
it  is  feasible,  the  desirable  point  being  to  keep  near 
home,  as  it  is  called ;  when,  tlierefore,  a  tree  throws  out 
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passage.  If,  then,  upon  cutting  in  a  tree  at  pruning 
time,  a  couple  of  buds  be  left  on  every  shoot  of  last 
year's  growth,  or  three  at  most  upon  a  very  strong  one 
(with  free  growers  no  rule  can  well  be  givea),  there  will 
be  quite  enough  to  occupy  the  sap,  keep  the  tree  within 
bounds,  make  it  much  handsomer,  save  the  sap  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  old  wood,  and  give  it  a  free  course. 
Grafts  differ  from  buds  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  an 
inserted  scion  must  be  considered  as  a  tree  which  has 
finished  throwing  up  its  suckers,  and  whose  vitality  and 
appearance  depends  upon  the  shoots  to  be  produced 
from  buds  at  the  points  or  sides  of  the  wood  already 
formed.  An  inserted  bud  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  seed  sown  at  the  top  of  a  stock,  instead  of  in 
the  ground;  it  seems  to  retain  the  same  habits  (though 
limited  in  extent),  and  to  form  Us  roots,  as  it  were,  at 
the  point  of  insertion,  throwing  up  suckers  from  thence 
as  it  would  have  done  from  the  ground.  Such  large 
shoots,  then,  as  spring  at  once  from  an  inserted  eye,  do 
not  come  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those  at  the 
points  of  old  wood,  which  are  necessarily  more  feeble, 
and  the  buds  upon  the  bases  of  which  are  in  a  more  for- 
ward state  of  preparation  for  breaking  out  than  the  base 
buds  of  a  vigorous  shoot  direct  from  the  eye.  The 
latter  mast  be  treated  according  to  the  position  it  is  in- 
tended to  occupy ;  to  its  strength,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
wood,  and  the  buds  which  are  upon  it.  If  the  buds  at 
the  base  appear  very  undefined,  and  consequently  disin- 
clined to  break,  cutting  it  in  low  causes  a  fresh  produc- 
tion of  free-growing  wood  ;  while,  if  the  same  shoot 
were  moderately  shortened,  the  buds  at  its  summits 
would  not  only  break  out  freely,  aod  continue  the  regu- 
larity of  the  tree,  but,  in  the  event  of  excess  of  sap,  re- 
course would  be  had  to  the  base  buds  to  expend  it. 
Gardeners,  in  general,  trim  such  shoots  as  may  be  here 
denominated  suckers,  or  crown  shoots,  low  or  high,  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  tree  ;  but  with  reference  to 
the  health  and  appearance  of  the  tree,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  close  cutting  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce wood,  and  moderate  amputation  flower. 

If  tliere  be  more  sap  than  enough,  a  fresh  shoot  will 
likely  enough  start  from  the  crown  of  the  grafc,  or  the 
rings  upon  the  first  year's  shoot,  and  increase  the  head 
of  the  tree,  as  well  as  bring  it  back  with  new  wood 
nearer  home — a  matter  always  desirable,  as  tending  to 
keep  the  head  from  straga;ling. 

Cutting  to  the  lowest  buds  always  leaves  the  sap  with 
but  a  short  channel  to  pass  through,  strengthens  the 
branch  below  the  buds,  and  is  every  way  beneficial,  if 
care  be  taken  that  a  sufficiency  be  left  to  occupy  the  sap. 

There  are,  however,  several  sorts  of  Roses,  which  are, 
with  more  or  less  difficulty,  brought  to  flower  when  thus 
treated;  and  such  plants  as  are  found  to  throw  nothing 
but  wood,  must  frequently  be  allowed  to  retain  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  last  year's  produce  to  insure  their 
flowering:  in  these  cases,  a  much  greater  degree  of  ex- 
perience is  necessary,  than  when  a  decided  rule  can  be 
laid  down ;  the  operator  must  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween flower  and  wood  buds,  the  former  of  which  are 
oval,  the  latter  pyramidical :  he  must  learn  not  only  the 
quantity  to  be  left  on  each  shoot,  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree,  but  in  a  degree  also  with  reference 
to  the  shoot  itself;  thus,  pruning  the  plant  altogether 
in  a  different  manner  to  that  above  pointed  out,  it  is 
obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  head  near  home  than  when  trimming 
year  after  year  to  a  stated  number  of  buds  ;  the  removal 
of  wood  which  has  straggled  away  is  also  more  frequent, 
and  the  form  of  the  head  altogether  much  more  difficult 
to  preserve.  Whenever  a  tree  is  destined  to  remain  year 
after  year  where  planted,  an  equal  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the 
present ;  but  where  the  current  season  only  is  of  import- 
ance, the  plant  should  be  encouraged  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  flowers  ;  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  known  to  kill  fruit-trees  entirely. 
Such  plants  as  throw  little  or  no  flower,  are  in  general, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
than  when  the  contrary  is  the  esse,  and  half  standards 
will  therefore  be  found  less  productive  than  whole  ones, 
while  the  wood  is  in  general  finer,  the  stem  more  rapidly 
enlarged,  and  the  head  stronger.  The  larger  the  shoot, 
the  more  likely  are  the  buds  upon  it  to  form  wood  ;  the 
bolder  the  buds,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  throw 
flower  ;  the  fifth  bud  from  the  base  is  generally  a  wood- 
bud,  those  above  it  producing  flowers;  with  a  light  soil, 
however,  and  a  hot  sun,  flower  will  be  produced  under 
any  pruning  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  uncommon  to  sea 
a  brilliant  show  of  flowers  upon  old   shoots  which  are 


and  the  young  shoot  left  to  supply  its  place,  and  receive 
its  nourishment.  This  principle,  well  applied,  will 
always  keep  the  trees  in  bounds;  but  as  this  requires 
judgment,  and  cannot  well  be  explained  in  writing,  it 
may  be  requisite  to  take  a  lesson  upon  the  subject,  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  from  a  scientific  gardener. 

ICE-HOUSES. 
Perceiving  in  a  late  Number  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent desirous  of  building  a  small  ice-house  at  a  cheap 
rate,  1  beg  to  inclose  a  plan  of  a  very  cheap  one.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  three  or  four  such  small  ice- 
houses than  one  large  one,  as  the  air  gets  in,  and  causes 
the  ice  in  the  latter  to  dissolve  before  a  third  of  it  is 
consumed.  The  following  plan  is  proved  by  experience 
to  be  at  once  cheap  and  efficacious  for  its  purpose.— 
B.  D  ,  Greys 


REFERENCE    TO 
PLAN. 

ABA  conical  hole  in 
the  ground. 

CB.  Stones  orrubble, 
to  act  as  a 
draiu,  is  iuches. 

AD.  Slahs,4feethi!ih 
above  the  sur- 
face. 


annuaUy  cut  down  and  layered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  T},lTsiater,  Cheetkan.  im^^r^Sr. 


E.  Door. 


Trap-door,  to 
answer  a  simi- 
lar one  on  the 
oi.iposite  side, 
to  be  opened  in 
a  dry  air,  and 
carelully  closed 
when  the  cir- 
cumambient 
atmosphere  is 
damp. 


THE  FLORIST  REFORMER.— No.  II. 

THE    POLYANTHUS. 

Among  Polyanthuses  there  have  not  been  so  many 
candidates  for  floral  honours  as  among  other  florist 
flowers,  consequently  there  are  less  synonymes  in  this 
class  than  in  any  other.  The  few  that  have  been  twice 
named  have  been  done"  so  apparently  by  mistake  ;  and 
those  few  were  raised  by  Mr.  Hufton,  of  Nottingham- 
shire, well  known  for  having  introduced  many  good 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  well  as  Polyanthuses.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Clegg,  of  this  neighbourhood,  who  bought 
the  stock,  named  them,  and  that  Mr.  Hufton  also  did 
the  same  ;  they  are  known  principally  by  the  name  the 
latter  gave  them,  in  the  midland  counties. 

The  Polyanthus  has  experienced  less  improvement 
than  any  other  class  of  florist  flower,  and  this  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  great  sameness  in  seedlings  to  the 
parent  from  which  they  were  raised.  The  following  list 
contains  the  whole  of  the  Polyanthuses  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  they  are  classed  according  to  their 
merits,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the 
ground — as  dark,  red,  and  scarlet. 


Barrow's  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Buck's  George  the  Fourth 
Bullock's  Lancer 
Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  alias  George 

Canning 
Crownshaw's  Invincible 
Collier's  Princess  Royal 
Cox's  Regent 
Eckersley's  Jolly  Dragoon 
Gibbon's  Sovereign 
General  Bolivar 
Fletcher's  Defiance 
Hilton's  President 


Beauty  of  Coven 
Buckley's  Squire  Starkie 
Burnard's  Formosa 
Dew's  Britannia 
Faulkner's  Black  Prince 
Fillingham's  Tantarara 
tiueen's  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
Hepworth's  Elizabeth 


First  Class. 


Hufton's  Earl  Grey,  a/tas  Clegg's 
Lord  John  Russell 

Hufton's  Lord  Rancliffe,  alias 
Clegg's  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Clegg's  Golden  Hero 

Hufton's  Lord  Lincoln 

Maude's  Beauty  of  England 

Nicholson's  Bang  Europe 

Ollier's  Beauty  of  Over 

Pearson's  Alexander 

Saunders's  Cheshire  Favourite 

Wood's  Espartero 

Goiid's  Independent, 
Secon^  Class. 

Nicholson's  Ranger 
"  Nonsuch 

"  King 

Sir  Sidney  Smith 

Head's  Telegraph 

Turner's  Emperor  Buonaparte 
"         Princess 

Tiram's  Defiance  and 

Yorkshire  Regent 


Home  Correspondence. 

Ice-Houses. — Ice  being  water  in  a  solid  form,  acquires 
its  solidity  by  the  process  of  losing  its  heat.     It  is  a  law 
of  matter,  that  when  a  mass  of  ice   shall,  by  absorption, 
imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  equivalent  to  that  which, 
it  has  lost  during  the  process  of  congealing,  it  assumes 
its  natural  or  fluid  state.     If  two  bodies  of  equal  solidity 
are  placed  near  each  other,  the  one  heated,  the  other  of 
tlie  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it  will 
be  found  that,  after  a  short  time,  the   heated  body  will, 
by  the  law  of  radiation,  lose  its  heat,  and  the  cold  body, 
by  absorption,  will  imbibe  a  portion  of  that  heat  until 
both  indicate  the  same  temperature.    The  more  compact 
a   body  is,  the  slower  it  is   in   acquiring  heat,  and  it  is 
equally  slow  in  parting  with  it.     Now  I  consider  the  ice- 
house and   the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  two  bodies, 
the  one  (tlie  atmosphere)   being  heated,  and   the  other 
cold  ;  consequently  the  colder  body,   viz.  the  ice,  will 
absorb  the  heat  radiated  by  the  surrounding  medium,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  ice   resumes  its  fluid  state. 
From   these   remarks  it  would   appear  that  one   great 
object  in  the  preservation  of  ice  is  to  exclude  the  air  by 
every  possible  means.     Many  do  take  this  precaution; 
but  in  contradiction  to  this,  I  beg  to  mention  the  prac- 
tice of  a  gentleman  who  frequently,  during  the  warm  days 
of  spring  and   early  summer,  (for  .he  never  has  any  ice 
afterwards,)  orders  the  ice-house  doors  to  be  thrown  open 
for   a   few  hours,  to  dry,  as  he  expresses   it,  the  ice 
and  walls   of  the   building.     This   he   denominates  the 
American  mode  ;   and,  for  those  who  wish  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  their  ice,  a  most  efficient  mode  it  is.    With. 
respect  to  the  situation  of  the  ice-house,  if  the  place  is 
dry  and  well  screened  from  the  sun,  little  importance  is 
to  be  attached :   the  great  secret  lies  in  the  body  of  ice 
being  compact,  in  order  that  it  may  resist,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  absorption  of  heat ;    and,   for  becoming  as 
solid  as  possible,  there  is  no  substance  so  good  as  snow, 
which  possess  all  the  qualities  of  ice.     I  am  sure  that  if 
snow  was  well  beaten   and   trodden    until  the  ice-house 
was  quite  full,  beginning  the  treading  at  the  bottom, 
and  gradually  proceeding,  making  quite  firm  each  thia 
layer,  to  the  top,  the  body  of  snow  would  acquire  such 
compactness  as  would  resist  the  heat  of  our  summers. 
For  instance,  how  often  do  we  see  the  snow-balls  which, 
the  schoolboy  makes,  resist  the  action  of  the  open  air 
and  sun  for  days,  while  a  heap  of  ice  of  equal  size  would 
disappear  in  half  the  time,  from   the  fact  that  it  is  less 
compact,  and  therefore  absorbs  heat  more  readily  ?     If 
ice  could,  by  any  means,  be  reduced  to  powder  similar  to 
snovi-^,  the  result  would  be  far  better  than  under  the  pre- 
sent method,  although  the  water,  which  is  necessarily 
mingled  with  it,  would,  in  some  measure,  spoil  its  keep- 
ing.    In  Italy,  where  ice  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  a 
luxury,  but  as  a  necessary  of  life,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  valleys, 
collect  the  snow,  and,  packing  it  into  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks  on  the  shady  side  of  the  monntains,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  supply  when  the  heat  of  summer  has 
arrived.     From  this  source  is  derived  all  the  snow  which 
cools  the   drinks  of  the  thirsty  Neapolitan,  and  which 
enables  him  to  wash  down  his  favourite  dish   of  macca- 
roni,  or  cool  his  palate  beneath  a  cloudless  sky. —  Walter 
Wakefield. 

Bees The  history  of  the  bee  has  been  written'with 

so  much  truth  by  Huber,  that  little  is  left  for  inquiry, 
I  know  but  of  one  error,  which  is,  I  presume,  by  the 
translator.  The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  a  queen  is 
stated  to  be  200  eggs  a  day.  A  queen  which  deposited 
no  more  eggs  than  that,  could  never  produce  a  swarm, 
on  account  of  the  daily  loss  of  bees  which  go  out  to  the 
fields.  I  have  had  queens  which  laid  1000  eggs  daily 
for  three  months  in  succession.  This  summer,  in  a  glass 
hive  containing  one  comb  four  feet  square,  the  queen 
deposited  800  eggs  a  day,  or  16,000  in  20  days,  2000  of 
which  were  males.  My  glass  hive  is  two  feet  square  ; 
the  glasses  are  one  inch  and  a  half  apart,  which  compels 
the  bees  to  build  but  one  comb.  Tbe  object  of  this 
communication  is  to  inquire  if  any  correspondent  C£Ln 
solve  the  following  queries  : — As  the  queen  knows 
when  she  is  to  lay  a  drone  or  male  egg,  in  what  way  is 
that  knowledge  acquired  ?  What  difference  is  there  in 
the  size  of  male  and  common  eggs  ?  Does  one  ovary 
contain  male  eggs  only,  or  are  they  to  be  found  in  every 
ovary  ? — A  Lover  of  TTUtk. 

Guano. — A  neighbour  of  mine  has  found  among  his 
guano  a  perfect  egg.  Is  this  usual  ?  Tbe  egg  is  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  :  it  is  discoloured  by  the  guano,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  speckled  or  mottled.  The 
shell  is  very  firm,  and  tbe  interior  is  so  dried  as  to 
rattle  on  shaking  the  egg. — Fi-ederick  H.  Sankey. 

Liquid  .manure. — The  dryness  of  the  season  has  been 
very  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  summer  Cauliflowers. 
I  sowed  some  seed  about  the  end  of  February,  on  a  slight 
hot-bed,  protected  only  by  mats  ;  after  being  planted  out, 
they  suffered  severely,  both  from  the  weather  and  from 
grubs  ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  frequent  watering 
that  I  saved  a  fair  quantity.  Having  good  faith  in 
liquid  manure,  I  gave  each  of  them  one  good  dose  of  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dry  weather,  I  have  had  a  much 
better  crop  than  I  expected.  I  cut  a  head  last  week 
which  weighed  3lbs.,  and  another  since — dressed  in  the 
usual  manner  for  cooking — which  weighed  5-|  lbs.  It 
measured  10  iuches  in  diameter,  and  30  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; this  is  a  proof  of  the  value  of  liquid 
manure  for  this  much  esteemed  vegetable.  The  plants 
were  not  over-grown,  but  were  close  and  compact,  and 
were  not  attacked  by  griibs,  which  were  very  trouble- 
some during  spring  and  summer.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them,  and  would  be 
glad  to  receive  a  hint  on  the  subject.     I  contemplate 
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(fa-essing  a  piece  of  ground  with  lime  and  soot,  having  it 
well  dug,  and  allowing  it  to  lie  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  eradicate  the  evil. 
I  have  lately  applied  a  good  dose  of  liquid  manure  to 
all  my  winter  Greens,  and  I  can  already  perceive  a  most 
beneficial  result  ;  they  have  made  rapid  growth  during 
these  last  few  days. — Henry  A.  Wood,  Statjold  HalL 

Growth  of  Trees, — As  you  say,  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion ahout  the  growth  of  forest-trees,  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  any  exact  observations  on  the  subject,  and  as 
your  correspondent  of  last  week  only  repeats  an  old 
story  of  an  observation  very  imperfectly  taken,  you  will, 
I  hope,  allow  me  to  state  the  result  of  my  experience, 
which  causes  me  to  doubt  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  wood  lengthens  after  being  formed.  The  Fir-tribe 
offer  the  most  convenient  subjects  for  inquiry,  as  the 
growth  of  eich  year  is  in  them  clearly  defined,  as  far  as 
the  lower  branches  are  permitted  to  remain  on  them  ; 
and  I  find  that  Spruce-trees  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
in  the  fifth,  year  of  their  growth,  form  top-shoots 
measuring  as  much  as  2  feet  4  inches,  and  in  the  seventh 
year,  as  much  as  3  feet  ;  and  in  the  same  kind  of  tree, 
equally  sheltered  and  in  the  same  soil,  I  find  that  on 
trees  aged  18  years  the  shoots,  which  were  formed  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  years  of  their  growth,  do  not  e.xceed 
those  measurements.  I  have  also  found  that  an  Oak- 
tree  of  about  30  years'  growth  which  I  measured  in 
two  places,  which  I  marked,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  increase  in  circumference,  did  not  lengthen 
between  the  marks,  although  it  increased  in  circum- 
ference about  2  inches  in  one  year. — A  Subscriber, 
Ireland. 

Miltonia  Spectabilis At  the  last  Glasgow  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Exhibition  there  was,  among  other  well- 
grown  specimens  of  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Turnbuil,  gar- 
dener at  Bothwell  Castle,  a  very  fine  one  of  this  rare 
plant,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  some  35  expanded 
blossoms,  and  a  good  many  more  to  open  ;  the  leaves 
were  of  a  very  dark  green,  which  is  also  quite  unusual 
with  the  plant. — A  Subscriber.  [We  have  seen  nothing 
like  this  in  the  south.] 

The  Polmaise  Healing. — I  believe  tliere  are  upwards 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  different  systems  of  heating  hothouses 
described  in  the  Chronicle^  but  perhaps  none  of  them 
possess  the  essential  properties  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
Polmaise  systecn,  namely,  simplicity  and  efficacy.  I 
have  seen  the  new  vinery  that  has  been  erected  at  Pol- 
maise, by  William  Murray,  Esq.,  and  it  only  requires 
to  be  seen  at  present  to  be  admired  ;  the  luxuriance  of  the 
Vines,  the  size  and  number  of  the  bunches  and  berries, 
all  testify  that  the  system  upon  which  the  house  is 
worked  is  one  that  agrees  well  with  the  growth  of  the 
^  ine.  If  those  who  have  not  seen  it  would  only  imagine 
luxuriant  shoots,  with  leaves  approaching  in  size  to  the 
foliage  of  the  Tussilago  Petasites,  with  clusters  of  the 
black  Hamburgh  Grape  more  than  a  foot  long,  with 
enormous  shoulders  supported  with  small  cords,  they 
might  have  some  idea  of  the  plants  and  fruit  at  present 
growing  in  the  vinery  at  Polmaise,  heated  by  means  of 
hot  air  issuing  from  a  chamber  at  the  b.jck  of  the  vinery. 
There  is  another  thing  attending  the  Polmaise  heating, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  worth  noticing,  namely,  the 
crest-fallen  appearance  of  some  who  considered  them- 
selves among  the  best  Grape-growers  in  Scotland  ;  they 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Vines  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  present  they  consider  themselves  beaten. 
Some  of  them  may  not  be  fond  of  innovations,  but  in 
order  to  raise  their  dejected  spirits,  and  maintain  their 
character  as  successful  cultivators  of  the  Vine,  some 
change  must  be  made  in  their  present  system.  I  was 
iri  formed  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  the  gardener,  that  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  front  of  the 
bouse  and  that  part  where  the  hot  air  enters  is  only 
aboiit  5  degrees  ;  he  also  showed  me  a  graft  which  he 
X'Ut  upon  one  of  the  Vines.  This  season  it  has  mnde  a 
shoot  corresponding  in  strength  with  the  other  Vines  in 
the  house  ;  it  has  also  a  bunch  of  Grapes  upon  it :  the 
variety  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  thought  by 
pome  Grape-growers  that  this  variety  should  have  a 
small  vinery  for  itself,  as  it  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature; but  a  short  time  will  prove  how  it  agrees 
with  its  new  situation.  At  preaent,  the  Vines  in  the 
house  grow  as  freely  as  common  Cabbages  in  a  well- 
manured  garden,  or  Willows  by  wet  ditches.— Pe/er 
Mackenzie. 

The  Grey  Parrot,^"  A  Constant  Reader  "  wishes  to 
be  informed  if  any  remedy  can  be  applied  lo  prevent  a 
tBTOurite  bird  picking  off  its  feathers.  The  usual  food 
has  been  bread  and  milk,  chicken  bones,  &c.,  but  not- 
withstanding every  attention  to  diet,  the  unsightly  bird 
eontinoes  to  devour  every  wing  and  tail  feather  an  soon 
U  they  appear. — N.  S.  //. 

DettTfjying  Waspn. — The  mode  of  destroying  wasps 
described  at  p.  541  is  a  very  old  affrtir,  and  by  no  means 
to  simple  and  effectual  as  the  one  with  turpentine,  diH- 
corerrd  by  ProfeBsor  Henslow,  and  detailed  in  ilm  Gar- 
dmert*  Chronicle,  p.  f}37,  I8J2.  Even  on  this  latter 
method,  however,  a  great  improvement  hoB  been  made 
by  putting  the  turpentine  in  a  bottle,  instead  of  «  cup, 
»nd  inserting  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  hole  leading 
to  the  ne«t,  and  surrounding  it  with  some  earth,  in  the 
way  recommended  by  a  correspondent,  '*  B.  C.  K.,"  at 
p.  556,  voL  1843.  Very  little  turpentine  is  required — 
merely  as  much  a«  will  wet  the  hides  of  the  bottle.  If 
applied  in  the  du^k  of  the  evening,  every  wasp  will  be 
dead  by  the  following  morning.  In  no  instance  have  I 
known  it  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  excepting  in  caseu 
Fhcre  the  nest  was  deeper  in  the  ground  or  at  a  greater 
di»tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole  ihsin  I  hud  anti- 
cipated.    A  partial  failare  fflaj  flometiraes  occur  where 


there  happens  to  be  two  entrances  to  the  nest  instead  of 
one,  but  a  second  application  the  following  evening  is 
sure  to  prove  effectual. — HI.  E.  //. 

Abies  Douglasii. — The  following  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  very  fine  Abies  Douglasii  may  prove  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  In  the  year  1830  I  received  from 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  two 
plants  of  Pinus  pflpderosa,  one  of  P,  cembra,  and  one  of 

A.  Douglasi^i.  They  wtre  all  planted  in  a "^sTi rubbery  here 
together  with  a  young  Deodar  plant,  the  soil  being  a  fine 
light  loam,  formerly  a  garden.  All  throve  well  for  about 
five  or  six  years,  when  the  twoPonderosas  were  attacked 
by  an  insect  which  fed  on  the  pith  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  every  year  destroyed  them.  The  plants,  consequently, 
got  stunted  and  deformed;  one  was  taken  up,  and  the 
other,  though  still  alive  and  making  efforts  to  recover, 
presents  a  wretched  spectacle  of  disease.  The  others 
throve  apace ;  the  Cerabra  is  a  noble-looking  tree,  a 
picture  of  health  and  beauty;  but  the  Douglasii  and  the 
Deodar  became  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and 
confessedly,  so  far  as  I  was  assured  by  many  well- 
informed  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  the  finest  specimens 
io  Scotland.  The  Douglasii  had  attained  the  height  of 
more  than  30  feet,  being  a  growth  of  more  than  '3  feet 
(about  2i  feet)  per  annum.  During  the  summer  before 
last  (1843),  we  remarked  that  two  of  the  lower  branches 
dried  up  and  withered  ;  but  as  the  tree  still  looked 
vigorous,  we  hoped  it  was  owing  to  some  accidental 
cause.  In  the  winter,  however,  I  remarked  a  less  healthy 
hue  stealing  over  other  branches;  and  in  spring,  while 
the  other  trees  were  beginning  to  make  their  shoots,  the 
unfortunate  Douglasii  was  observed  gradually  to  change 
colour,  like  a  branch  separated  from  the  stem :  no 
swelling  of  the  buds  took  place,  and  by  the  end  of  May, 
when  I  returned  from  an  absence  of  some  months,  it  had 
become  red  as  if  scorched  with  fire — the  tree  was  dead. 
A  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  very  extensive 
plantations,  and  who  has  studied  the  matter  much, 
having  called  one  day  and  seeing  what  had  occurred, 
suggested  that  the  cause  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
in  the  roots  having  struck  through  the  congenial  soil 
into  some  unfriendly  stratum  below  ;  and  that,  as  all  of  the 
Silver  Fir  species  love  a  moist  soil,  this  had  in  all  like- 
lihood penetrated  to  the  dry  gravel  which  forms  much  of 
our  subsoil.  His  forester  having  come  some  days  after, 
examined  the  spot  with  my  gardener;  and,  on  digging 
beside  the  tree,  found  that  the  roots  had  struck  into  a 
dead  sand,  where  they  had  been  literally  starved.  The 
unusually  dry  weather  of  this  spring  had  accelerated  the 
catastrophe.  The  Cembra  continues  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  ever  ;  and  the  Deodar,  though  not  more  than 
11  feet  high,  spreads  its  thick  pensile  branches  over  a 
circumference  of  10  yards,  resembling  a  fountain  of  green 
waters  in  the  regularity  of  its  weeping  boughs. — James 

B.  Eraser^  Moniaclc,  Inverness. 

Local  Horticullicral  Societies. — Mrs.  Thomas  Lewin, 
principal  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Eltham  Horti' 
cultural  Society,  presents  compliments  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  begs  to  contradict  the 
statement  lately  given  in  it  of  the  falling  to  the  ground 
of  the  above  Association.  Being  assured  it  cannot  be 
bis  wish  to  discountenance  the  smallest  e.xertions  in  such 
a  cause,  she  begs  to  tender  her  assurance,  that  though 
its  object  is  little  more  than  parochial  improvement,  and 
had  not  been  supposed  worthy  of  notice  in  such  a 
register  as  the  Chronicle,  yet  that  its  Editor  may  record 
it  as  doing  successfully,  and  affording  an  example  easy 
of  imitation  to  all  parishes  where  a  few  persons  will  take 
the  management  of  it. — Barn  House^  Eltham.  [We 
hope  our  correspondents  will  be  in  future  more  cautious 
in  their  reports  of  dead  Societies.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  Eltham  is  flourishing,  and  wish  it  all  the  success 
its  managers  can  desire.] 

Flotver  Garden  at  Tandridge  Court. — I  imagine  that 
if  my  neighbour,  *' W.  H.  M."  had  resided  in  the 
neiglibourhood  at  the  time  the  Flower  Gardens  were 
made  here,  which  is  nearly  ten  years  ago,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  first  operation  was  draining.  If  he  had 
referred  to  my  former  statement,  he  would  have  found 
the  pond  mentioned  in  it.  To  our  great  disappointment, 
we  found  only  one  spring,  and  the  water  from  it  is  con- 
veyed thiough  the  garden  in  an  iron  pipe.  "  W.  H.  M." 
might  have  stated  that,  in  order  to  add  to  the  number  of 
beds,  the  present  design  of  the  Flower  Garden  is  the 
third  that  has  been  made  on  the  same  spot.  He  might 
also  have  stated  that  some  of  the  beds  are  on  a  sandy 
bank,  and  look  equally  well  with  those  in  the  horse- 
pond. — J,  Clark,  Tandridyc  Court,  Surrey. 

Pine./ipples. — In  February  last  I  had  about  100 
Pine-suckers  potted  into  ^ix-inch  pots,  and  plunged  over 
the  ritfts  of  the  pots,  in  a  bed  composed  of  two-lhinls 
leaves,  and  one-third  fresh  tan,  20  inches  deep,  and 
heated  by  means  of  hot-water  tanks  below.  In  May  tlie 
plants  liuving  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots,  were 
shifted  into  pots  10  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep,  the 
8idi;s  being  perforated.  These  were  plunged  in  the  same 
pit,  HO  that  llu;  rims  of  the  pots  were  2  inclicH  below  tlic 
surface  of  the  bed.  Tim  plantu  k^'w  very  well,  tniiking 
Htiff  sliort  leiivcs  of  the  finest  healthy  hue.  On  the  12ih 
of  this  month  I  took  tliern  out  of  the  pit  again,  and 
found  that  not  only  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  but 
that  they  had  extended  through  the  IioIch  at  the  sidcH, 
and  over  the  riroH  of  the  pots,  in  many  ci^^eH  an  much  as 
20  inchirs.  The  plunls  were  not  watered  during  ihc 
whole  Bcanon,  but  merely  Hyringed  overhead  on  tlie  ntU:r- 
nooriH  of  fine  dayn.  The  b<d  was  always  in  u  medium 
Mtato  of  dryneHH,  iind  the  soil  in  the  putH  was  the  Hame. 
I'erhapK  those  wlio  are  now  eit^agrd  in  diHcusHing  the 
relative  fitncsH  of  leaves  and  tan  for  Pines  to  root  in, 
will  be  able  to  draw  some  conclusion  from  thcHO  facts 


that  may  help  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  I  will  only  add, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  myself  than 
the  present  state  of  the  plants,  many  of  which  I  hope  to 
have  in  fruit  in  February  next. — G.  Fleming, Trentham, 

Valerian  Root. — No  doubt  many  unverified  traditions 
have  been  perpetuated,  and  some  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, without  sufficient  inquiry.  How  is  this,  as  to 
the  continually  re-asserted  predilection  of  cats  for  Va- 
lerian ?  Thinking  it  might  have  remedial  effects,  in  case 
of  indisposition,  I  tried  it.  I  found  the  cat  would  drink 
an  infusion  of  druggist's  Valerian,  with  plenty  of  milk, 
but  not  at  all  without.  I  found  no  disposition  to  touch 
or  smell  the  drug,  or  the  fingers  which  had  handled  it. 
The  same  indifference  was  manifested  for  the  leaves, 
stem,  and  blossom  of  fresh  Valerian.  I  find  no  difference 
between  cat  and  kitten  in  this  respect,  and  can  discover 
no  appearance  of  truth  in  the  story.  Can  you  either 
affirm  or  deny  it?  The  same  questions  apply  to  the 
Mint  called  Nepeta  Cataria.      But  I  cannot  try  it,  as 

I  do  not;  know  the  plant,  or  where  to  find  it A.  H, 

[If  your  Valerian  roots  are  fresh,  and  given  to  male  cats, 
you  will  soon  find  that  the  influence  of  it  is  perceptible 
enough.] 

Transmutation  of  Corn. — luih^  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  the  17th  inst.,  I  observe  an  article  in  which  you  give 
an  account  of  an  experiment  tried  by  Lord  Bristol,  sug- 
gested by  the  old  German  notion  that  one  species  of 
grain,  if  cut  over  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  will  in 
the  following  year  produce  grain  of  another  description. 
Having  heard  of  this  hypothesis  several  years  ago,  I 
determined  to  test  it.  Accordingly  I  sowed  a  small 
patch  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  Oats,  and  cut  them 
over  several  times  before  the  flowering  stems  appeared. 
The  following  spring  many  of  the  plants  were  dead,  but 
the  leaves  of  those  which  remained  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  Barley.  I  showed  this  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  and  several  other  eminent  agriculturists,  who 
thought  that  the  plants  were  of  the  Barley  species  ;  and 
I  had  not  previously  informed  them  why  1  T\ished  to 
have  their  opinion.  They  grew  luxuriantly,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  1  felt  the  ear  in  the  sheath,  which, 
when  It  opened,  showed  magnificent  seeds  of  Timothy 
Grass.  Whetherthis  was  a  transmutation,  or  whether  the 
Oat  plants  had  died,  and  dormant  seeds  of  Timothy 
Grass  had  taken  their  place,  I  know  not.  I  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment  again,  and  did  so  with 
Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat.  I  gave  these  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  former  case ;  and  the  second  year, 
although  many  of  the  plants  had  died,  those  which  sur- 
vived showed  ears  of  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  just  as 
they  had  been  sown.  I  am  determined  again  to  test 
this  theory,  and,  by  way  of  greater  security,  I  mean  to 
sow  the  grains  in  flower-pots — two  seeds  in  each,  having 
the  mould  well  examined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
presence  of  any  other  seeds.  Although  rather  late  for 
this  season,  still  I  shall  try  it  this  year,  as  well  as  next 
at  an  earlier  period. — J.  S.  R. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
the  Wellinqton  {New  Zealand)  horticultural  Society  ; 
dated  Wellington,  l9thFeb.,  1844.— His  Excellency  has 
granted  to  our  Society  10  acres  of  land  in  a  very  conve- 
nient situation,  for  the  purposes  of  a  garden,  and  we 
only  want;  increased  funds  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  ut- 
most of  this  liberal  provision.  I  was  led  to  recommend 
the  packing  of  fruit  and  other  trees  in  zinc  cases  through 
an  inadvertence  it  is  needless  to  explain  ;  and  I  regret 
this  the  more,  as  it  may  be  productive  of  injurious  con- 
sequences. The  trees — Apple  and  Pear — to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  former  letter,  and  which,  after  being  nine 
months  out  of  the  ground  (the  vessel  not  sailing  until 
five  months  after  the  time  stipvilated  in  the  advertisement), 
are  now  flourishing  in  my  garden,  some  of  them  having 
borne  fruit  this  season,  were  packed  in  a  deal  case,  in 
Moss  only,  and  without  straw.  At  Valparaiso  I  wit- 
nessed another  successful  instance  of  this  way  of  packing. 
A  Frenchman  arrived  there,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  four 
mouths,  with  several  cases  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
from  France,  in  the  very  best  order.  They  had  each  a 
small  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots,  which  were  afterwards 
wrapped  in  Moss,  and  the  plants  were  packed  in  the 
sime  material  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed,  I  am 
anxious  to  correct  any  error,  because  a  case  of  plants  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  packed 
air-tight,  and  they  all  perished.  In  the  warm  latitudes 
these  air-tight  cases  prevent  evaporation,  and  this  causes 
fermentation,  especially  if  straw  be  used,  as  in  the  instance 
of  u  case  I  received,  with  the  other  alluded  to  above,  con- 
taining Peach,  Plum,  Gooseberry,  and  Currant-trees,  all 
of  which  died.  I  hope  a  better  fate  is  reserved  for  the 
Vines  you  are  good  enough  lo  promise  us,  and  which  I 
expect  with  great  impatience.  They  shall  receive  every 
care,  and  I  have  provided  for  them  an  excellent  situation. 
I  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  promise  of  the  Poppy  and 
olhcr  seeds;  if  I  may  venture  a  suggestion,  you  cannot 
forward  them  in  a  better  way  than  by  post,  inclosed  in 
brown  paper,  aa  a  letter,  or  as  you  sent  the  Trifolium, 
every  seed  of  which  grew,  and  it  has  since  been  widely 
disseminated  through  this  and  the  neighbouring  sottlc- 
mi  nta.  You  would  also  greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  in 
this  way  a  few  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds;  Cucumber 
HCeds  1  have  not  yet  been  ablo  to  save  in  the  colony.  I 
am  making  another  effurt  this  year.  From  the  inquiries  I 
have  made  I  find  neither  Box  for  borders  nor  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  arc  to  obtnined  in  Sydtiey  or  Van  Diumcn  s 
Lund  ;  the  common  PrimroBO  and  double  and  smgle 
Violets,  we  have.  1  must  confess  a  great  partiality  for 
the  esbihlished  favourites  of  the  gardens  of  our  futhor- 
lund  J  they  have  a  double  churm,  from  curly  tiBsociutions. 
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I  am  anxious  to  make  a  collection  of  Roses — in  my 
opinion  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  a  garden  ;  I  have 
nine  varietiesj  and  have  written  to  England  for  20  others. 
It  requires  some  philosophy  and  patience  to  tax  the 
imagination  while  we  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  antici- 
pation, until  at  length  we  have  those  of  fruition  ;  but  I 
believe  the  collection  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  or 
plants  in  the  colony  is  more  complete  than  could  be 
reasonably  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  While  on  this 
subject,  1  may  mention  a  curious  fact  I  learned  at  Tahiti. 
ome  20  yeirs  since  a  well-meaning  person  thought  to 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  island  by  introducing  the  Guava. 
It  has  since  spread  most  rapidly,  and  is  now  the  pest  of 
the  place,  as  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  it  whenever  cul- 
tivation is  attempted  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  the  only  clearing 
required.  I  will  take  care  to  make  a  collection  of  dried 
specimens  for  you,  as  you  wish,  and  forward  them  by 
some  convenient  opportunity.  I  refer  you  to  those 
Gazettes  containing  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  Association,  and  two  articles  written  by 
myself  advocating  its  uses,  to  show  that  your  suggestions 
have  been  attended  to,  where  any  hope  of  success  pre- 
sented itself.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  harvest 
this  year  has  been  very  good  ;  they  are  now  busy  cutting ; 
the  weather  is  very  fine,  and  there  is  every  prospect  ol 
an  abundant  return. — Robert  Stokes. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Cambridge  Florists'  Society,  July  25.— At  this  Exhibition  the 
following  Prizes  were  awarded:  Carnations.  — Mr.  Twitcliett, 
P.P.,  Headly's  Empress  of  Purples.  Scarlet  Bisrarrts:  Mr. 
R.  Headlv,  Raiiilorth's  Gameboy ;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Twitchett's 
Don  John;  Mr.  Ready,  do.  Crimson  Bizarres:  Mr.  Twilcliett, 
Ely's  Lord  Milton;  Mr.  Marshall,  Mansley's  Robert  Burns  ;  Mr. 
R.  Headly,  Lord  MiUon ;  Mr.  Wood.  Puxley's  Queen;  Mr. 
Rickar^l,  Jacques's  GeorRiana ;  Mr.  Ready.  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry 
Scarlet  Flakes:  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Adclen^rooke's  Lvdia ;  Mr.  Wood, 
Xydia  ;  Mr.  R.  Headly,  do.;  Mr.  Ready,  Wilson's  William  IV. ;  Mr. 
Klckard,  do.  Purple  Flakes:  Mr.  Twitchett,  Headly's  Empress 
of  Purples;  Mr.  Ready,  Lascelles's  Queen  of  Sheba ;  Mr.  WooU, 
Kenney's  Excellent;  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Wood- 
house  ;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Headly's  Incognita;  Mr.  Ready,  Macbetti. 
Rose  Flukes:  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Bates's  Briseis ;  Mr.  Twitchett, 
Hudsftn's  Lady  Flora  Hastings  ;  Mr,  Ready,  Ely's  Lady  Gardiner  ; 
Mr.  R.  Headly.  Brookes's  Flora's  Garland;  Mr.  Wood,  Ely's 
Lovely  Ann  ;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Wilson's  Harriet.  Skedi-ing  Car- 
VAnxoss.- Scarlet  Flake:  Mr.  Twitchett,  Twitchett's  Hannibal, 
Purple  Flalce  :  Mr.  Ready,  Read's  Mary  Ann.  Pico  r  kks.  — Mr. 
Wood,  P.P.,  Wood's  Princess  Alice  Maude.  Red  ^heavy- edged): 
Messrs.  R.  Headly,  Rickard,  Ready.  Green,  Dickerson,  Sbarp'a 
Duke  of  WellinyCon.  Red  {ligkt-edged):  Mr.  Ready,  Sharp's 
Hector;  Mr.  Rickard,  Sharp's  Gem.  Purple  {heavy-tdnedj:  Mr. 
Wood,  Wood's  Princess  Alice  Maude;  Mr.  Marshall,  Briiikler's 
Conductor;  Mr.  Ready,  Church's  Victoria;  Mr.  Twitr.hett,  Sliarp's 
Invincible;  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Mitchell's  Nnlli  Secundus.  Fur/jle 
ilig/il-edged) :  Mr.  Ready,  Brinkler's  Purple  Perfection;  Mr.  H. 
Headly,  Seedling;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Purple  Perlectioii;  Rev.  J. 
Thackeray,  Giddins's  Laura  ;  Mr.  Twitclietl,  Ely's  Grace  Darling. 
Rose  [henvy-edged):  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Wilmer's  Princess  Royal; 
Mr.  Green.  Green's  Queen  Victoria.  Ruse  (liglU-tdged):  Mr. 
Twitchett, Crouch's  Ivanhoe;  Mr.J. Marshall, iSeedlingj  Marshall's 
.Augusta;  Mr.  Twitchett,  Brinkler's  Beauty  of  Crantield  ;  Mr.  R. 
Headly,  Waine's  Victoria;  Mr.  AVood,  do.;  Mr.  Twitcliett, 
Crouch's  Prince  Charlie.  Yellow  Picutees  :  Mr.  Rickard,  How- 
lett's  Paragraph;  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  Martin's  Victoria;  Mr.  Ready, 
do.;  Mr.  Wood,  do.  Seedling  Picotees- — Light-edged  Purple: 
Mr.  TwitL'helt.Twitchett's  Queen  Mab.  Lighl-tdged  Hose:  Mr.  J. 
Marshall, Marshall's  Augusta.  Heavy -edged  Purple:  Mr.TwitcheLt, 
Twitchett's  Cassandra.  2  Balsams:  1,  Mr.  Ready;  2,  Messrs. 
Hudson.  Cockscombs:  Mr.  R.  Headly.  Specimen  Plant:  1, 
Messrs.  Hudson,  Hoya  tarnosa;  2,  Mr.  Ready,  Fuchsia  globosa. — 
Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  .—This 
was  the  48th  li.vhibition  ;  the  weather  was  most  anspieiuu-,  and 
the  company  numerous.  From  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Wells  were 
a  fine  CatLleya  Harrisoniee,  Stanhopea  oculata  and  insignis  ; 
Lycdste  Ueppei  and  Skmneri,&c.  Oi  Stove  or  Huthouse  Plants  ; 
Ixora  coccioea,  a  good  1.  crocata,  Cyrtuceras  refle.\a,  Roudelc;. 
tia  t-peciosa,  Achimenes  hirsuta  and  multillura,  ike.  Oi  Gteen- 
liouse  Plants:  Phoeoocoma  prolitera  and  Crassula  coccmea, 
Xeschenaultia  (ormusa,  Boronia  viminea,  Pimelea  Hendersoni, 
&c.  Tile  Heaths  were  remarkably  fine,  containing  good  ^peci- 
mens  of  amijuliacea,  reflexa,  alba,  tricolor,  inflata  and  jasmini- 
flora,  &c.  Pel(irgo7iiums  comprised  Beck's  Leonora,  Admiral, 
Meteor,  Lync's  Sunrise,  and  Duke  of  Cornwail,  &c.  A  fine 
plant  of  Lilium  lacicifolium,  and  some  Cue  Flowers  were  also 
from  the  same  collection.  From  the  garden  of  J.  W.  BuUer, 
Esq. , were  Cattleya  Harrisoniie,  Oncidium  ttexuosum,  O.Papilio, 
AcroperaLoildigesii.  Stouc  Plujtts:  Pavetta  caffra,  a  noble  plant 
9  feet  nigh,  and  citvered  with  2U0  bunches  of  white  IWObSOin^j 
a  fine  Clerodendron  squamatum,  and  C.  paiiiculatum,  Ixota 
coccinea,  Rundeletia  speciosa.  Greenhouse  Plants  :  A  fine  plant 
of  Roella  ciliata,  Aphelexis  humilis,  a  good  Leschenauitia  lor- 
mosa,  Mirbeiia  dilatata,  Boroniacrenulata,  Tecomajasminoides, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  Fuchsia  exoiiieosis.  From  Mr.  BuUer's 
■were  also  a  culiectnm  of  Verbenas,  C'lCksconibs,  and  Balsams. 
Mr.  R.  Webber  had  a  stand  of  Cnrnutions  and  Picutees;  among 
them  we  noticed  Hngg's  Champion,  Queen  of  Sheb..,  Wilsons 
William  IV  ,  Harry  Giddings,  Lady  Payne,  Countess  of  Surrey, 
Heath's  Superb,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Clark's  Welliugton,  Burlle's 
Lady  Talbot.  Of  Fruits  there  was  a  fine  display,  for 
which  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  — Pine  Apple:  1, 
Enville,  7ilbs..  E.  Loosada,  Esq.;  2,  Queen,  6  lbs.,  Mrs.  Wells. 
Dish  uf  white  Grapes:  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  E.  Lousada,  Esq. 
Best,  flavoured  iMelon  :  Blackhall  Green-flesh.  S.  Kingdon,  Esq. 
Apricots:  Moor  Park,  J.  W.  UuUer,  Esq.  Nectarines:  1,  Red 
Roniau,  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart. ;  2,  Elruge,  H.  Porter,  Esq. 
Plums:  Orleans.  H.i^Poner,  Esq.  Cherries:  Brgarreau,  Sir  J. 
Kennaway,  Bart.;  May  Duke,  F.  Cross,  Esq.  Red  Gooseberries: 
Roarmg  Lion.  H.  Porter,  Esq.  ;  Wliiteditto:  Bait's  Fdvouiite  or 
Old  Dutch,  H.  Porter.  Esq. ;  Yellow  ditto  :  Royal  Soverei'^n,  H. 
Porter,  Esq.;  Green  ditto:  Ocean,  J.  W.  Bailer,  Esq.  Red 
Raspberries:  Antwerp,  J.  W.  BuUer.  Esq.  Dessert  Apples:  Jun- 
eating,  T.  W.  Gray.  Esq.  Dessert  Pears:  Citron  des  Carmes. 
H.  Porter,  Esq.  Strawtterries :  Elton,  S.  Kingdou.  Esq  —Exeter 
Flying  Post.  

Forres  ami  Nairn  Horticultural  Society,— This  was  the 
summer  Exhibition.  The  show  of  flowers  was  equal  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  any  former  meeting.  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  were  rather  scarce,  owing  lo  the  long-continued 
drought.  The  Prizes  awarded  are  as  follow  .—Calceolarias :  Mr. 
M'Muririe, gr.  to  J.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  for  Duchess  of  Buccleuchi 
Lady  Constable,  Lady  Peel,  Armosa,  Eliza,  Grandiflora,  Lass  of 
Richmo'id  Hill,  and  Bain's  Queen  Victoria.  Pel'irgoniums: 
Mr.  Hopkirk,  gr.  to  Major  C.  Bruce,  M.P.,  for  Prmrv  Queen, 
Poster's  Alicia,  Gem  of  the  West,  Garth's  Perlection'.  Corona- 
tion, Eliza  Superb,  Britannia,  Alexandrina,  Victory,  Fanny 
Garth,  and  Princess  Royal.  Srove  Plants:  Mr.  Hall,  gr.  to  Sir 
TV.  G.  G.  Gumming,  Bart.,  for  Hoya  carnosa,  Thunbergia  alata 
alba,  and  Gloxinia  speciosa.  Greentioitse  Plants:  Mr.  Hall,  for 
Clematis  Sieboldii,  Thunbergia  auraotiaca,  Philibertia  grandi- 
flora, Crassula  coccinea  and  Fuchsia  Brandsiij  2,  Mr.  Brauder, 


gr.  to  N.  M'Leod,  Esq.,  lor  Achimenes  longiflora,  Epi^jhyllum 
Jenkinsonii,  Ericaoviita,  Cytisus  canariensis,  and  Leschennultia 
formosa.  Specimen  Fuehsia:  Mr.  Hall,  for  Chandlerii.  Cine- 
rarias: Mr.  Hopkirk,  lor  Splenden-,  Royal  Blue,  King,  and 
Nurth  Star,  Petunias:  Mr.  Kimmn,  gr.,  Moy  House,  for 
Superba,  Vesuvius,  Squib's  Seedling,  Mountturdiana,  Mrs. 
Weymss.  and  a  seedling'.  Stave  Plant  :  I,  Mr,  Hall,  for 
Mane'tia  bicolor ;  2.  Mr.  M'Murtrie.  for  Ixora  coccinea. 
Pelargoniums:  Mr.  Nimmo,  for  Jewess,  Victory,  and  Alex- 
andrina. The  following  articles  were  sent  for  exhibition 
from  Dalvey  ,— The  curious  Pitcher  Plant  {Nepenthes  distilla- 
'oria),  the  Butterfly  Plant  (Oncidium  Papilio),  Erica  ventri- 
cosa  superba,  v.  prsegnaos,  tenella,  spuria,  cerinthoiiies  ovata, 
hybrida,  perspicua.  &c. ;  Polygala  specio-a,  Leschenaultia  foi- 
mosa,  and  Pimelea  decussata;  also  a  Ward's  case  coiitaining 
Heaths,  Oncidium  flexunsum,  &c.  From  Altyrc— Gloxinin 
niHCulata,  rui)ra,  Youiigii.  and  several  seedlings.  From  Mr.  J. 
Gillan,  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsonii,  Ackermanoi  and  speciosum. 
Cereus  speciosissimus  and  flagelliformis.  From  Sea  Park- 
Erica  ventrtcosa,  Jind  ovata,  LLScbcnaultia  btloba,  and  Statice 
arborca.  From  Holm— Gloxinia  Candida,  double  Yellow  Rose, 
HiC.       From    Springfield     Cottage— Victoria  Rhubarb.— Forres 

Gazette.  

Morth- Riding  Horticulturnl and  Floricultural  Society,  July  26. 
—This  was  the  second  meeting  (or  tlie  present  season.  The  plants 
in  pots,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  were  numerous  and  in 
great  perfection.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :— Stove 
Plant  in  Pot :  1,  Mrs.  Parkin,  for  Achimenes  grandiflora;  2,  Mr. 
Pinkney,  gr.  to  T.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  for  Hedyuhium  coronarium. 
Greenhouse  Plant  in  Pot:  1,  Mr.  May,  for  Lilium  lancilolium 
puncta;um ;  2.  Mr.  Jackson,  for  Erica  ventricosa  superba. 
Faclisi.is:  1.  Mr.  May,  for  Stanwelliana ;  2,  Mr,  Jackson,  for 
Formosa  elegans.  Among  Fruit,  Mr.  Graham  obtained  a  first 
Prize  for  Frontignan  Grapits. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society. — This  was 
an  excellent  Show  for  the  season.  The  collections  of  Picotees 
were  larger  than  on  former  years.  A  seedling  exhibited  by  .vir, 
H.  Cooke,  was  said  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  The  petal  is 
»'f  the  Rose  form,  ol  fine  substance;  the  crown  is  well  np,  and  the 
habit  txcellent.  The  Fuchsias  were  well-grown,  and  presented 
a  rich  appearance,  A  Yucca  gloriosK  in  bloom  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Short,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  Sir^cey.  Mr.  Short,  gr.  to  H.  N. 
BurrdUghes,  Esq.,  showtd  a  seedling  Dahlia  of  gnod  form  and 
substance;  which,  if  it  retains  its  liabit,  will  be  a  valuable 
flower.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  velvety  dark  raaroon.  Melons, 
though  numerous,  were  scarcely  so  fine  as  on  former  occasions. 
Strawberries  were  fine  in  size,  but  they  wi.re  not  well  flavoured. 
From  the  gardens,  Bracondale,  were  Erica  Hartnelli,  Irbyana, 
viridifl  Ta.  ampullacea.We-tphalingia,  Jasminiflora  alba,  reful- 
gens,  genimirera;  Fuchsia  Britannia,  Paragon.  Kentish  Hero, 
Kiibusta,  Princeps,  Alata,  Eclipse,  Nobilissima,  Majestica,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Brockmaoni,  Lindleyana,  Maria,  Champion, 
Exonieiisis  ;  Campanula  fragilis  ;  Achimenes  longiflota,  grandi- 
llura,  and  rosea;  Rivina  humilis,  Crowea  saligna,  Lyco- 
podium  stoloniferum,  and  deiiticuiatum  i  Polypodium  aureum, 
iVerium  splendens,  Sollya  salicilolia,  Lisianthus  Russellianus, 
Acrostichum  alcicorne.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded — 
Picutees  (while  ground):  R.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  for  Kirtland's 
Queen  Victoria,  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Jane,  Miss  Irby,  Hope, 
Harry,  La  Polka,  Princess  Royal.  Teazer,  Purpurea  elegans. 
Red  R  iver.  Rebecca,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sir  W.  Middleton,  HarUquin. 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Mrs,  Bevan,  The  Queen,  Nottingham  Hero, 
Burruughes's  Seedling,  Parmegiano,  Fair  Flora,  Grace  Darling, 
and  Nulli  Secundus.  Fuc/isias:  Mr.  Short,  gr.  to  H.  N.  Bur- 
loughes,  Esq.,  lor  Formosa  elegans,  Stylosa  maxima,  Sr. 
Clare,  Globosa  major,  Conspicna,  Mirabilis,  Standishii,  Blanda, 
lusiguis,  Magnifica,  Dalstohii,  Venus  Victrix,  Chandleni, 
Gratidis,  Youelli,  Invincible,  Cani' a,  and  Racemiflora;  Mau- 
raiidya  Barclayana  alba,  C.  Middleton  Esq. ;  ipomcea  Learii, 
Mr.  Short.  Pine  Apples:  Quern,  Mr.  Stewart,  gr.  to  W. 
Bagge,  Esq.,  M.P.  Grapes:  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Gale,  gr. 
to  H.  N.  burrougiies,  E-q. ;  Giizzly  Frontignan,  extra  prize, 
C.  K.  Tiiompson,  Esq.—Norwich  Mercury,  Aug.  3. 


Gramina  Britannica,  or  Representations  of  the  British 

Grasses,  with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions. 

By  J.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  4to,  Longmans. 
The  late  President  of  the  Linntean  Society  called  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  "  an  elaborate  work,"  and  not 
Without  reason.  Its  fault  has  always  been  its  rarity — an 
evil  now  remedied  by  the  issue  of  a  second  edition. 

It  is  a  volume  of  119  coloured  4to  plates  of  Grasses, 
drawn  with  great  care,  and  offering  such  excellent  like- 
nesses that  a  person  of  no  botanical  skill  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  species  by  their  assistance.  And  this  gives 
Mr.  Knapp's  book,  great  value,  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  art  of  distinguishing 
Grasses  are  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  know 
nothing  of  Boiany,  and  cannot  use  the  technical  descrip- 
tions or  analytical  figures  of  Botanists.  To  that  great 
class  such  a  book  is  invaluable.  It  ought,  in  fact,  to  form 
a  part  of  the  library  of  every  one  interested  in  rural 
affairs  who  can  afford  to  buy  it ;  for  there  are  few  plants 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  as  Grasses,  not  any  more  so, 
and  none  which  it  is  more  important  to  know  correctly, 
because  of  their  various  uses  and  qualities.  With 
Mr.  Knapp's  book  before  him  no  one  can  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the  subject. 

We  must  also  add,  that  the  plates  are  tastefully  drawn 
and  carefully  coloured,  and  the  printing  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  typography,  so  that  the  work,  independently 
uf  its  practical  value,  forms  a  handsome  drawing-room 
volume.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  book  of  its  kind  so 
exactly  what  would  be  wished  for  by  a  lady  who  is 
turning  her  attention  to  the  study  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  Botany. 


be  characterised  as  a  second  species  of  Hindsia.  It  is  much  to  be> 
regretted  that  these  plants  should  have  been  referred  to  Ronde- 
letia,  from  which  they  differ  so  much  in  appearance,  and  from 
which  they  maybe  essentially  distinguished  by  the' form  of  the 
corolla  rather  funnel-shaped  than  salver-shaped,  without  any 
callous  contraction  or  beard  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  by  the  cap- 
sule, which  {according  to  Chamisso  and  Schleciitendahl)  separates. 
by  the  splitting  of  the  dissepiment  into  two  cocci,  which  are 
loculicidally  split,  and  by  some  other  minor  points.  Nearly  the- 
Same  characters  distinj,'uish  them  also  from  Sipanea.  which  is- 
quite  as  nearly  related  as  Rondeletia,  though  very  different  in- 
habit. They  have  also  been  compared  with  Bouvardia,  and  in- 
some  respects  resemble  the  large  white-flowered  species  of  that 
genus,  but  independently  of  all  minor  distinctions  the  Hindsias  • 
have  tlie  ovules  and  probably  the  seeds  of  the  tribe  of  Rondeletiaep, 
not  of  that  uf  the  Cinchonese.  The  Hindsia  violacere  differs  from, 
the  better  known  H.  longitlora,  chiefiy  by  having  much  larger, 
broader,  and  more  downy  leaves,  the  flowers  much  larger  and  moie- 
hairy,  and  by  the  calyx,  of  wliich  one,  two,  or  three  divisions  are- 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  more  or  less  dilated  and  leaf-lDte 
above  tlie  middle.  Both  species  vary  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and 
in  the  shade  of  their  colour.  In  the  H.  longitlora  also,  and  per- 
haps in  H.  violacea  thb  stamens  are  entirely  included  in  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  in  some  specimens,  and  in  others  the  tips  of  the- 
anthers  protrude.  In  the  latter  case  the  style  appears  to  be  less 
prominent  than  in  the  former,  so  that  these  differences  may  arise 
probably  from  a  certain  degree  of  sexuality.  For  the  foregoing 
matter  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Benthaiu,  who  agrees 
with  us  in  regarding  the  Rondeletia  longitlora  wrongly  referred  to 
the  genus  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  This  Hindsia  violacea  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  obtained  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  of  Exeter,  who  received  for 
it  the  large  silver  medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Ex- 
hibition in  May  last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  culti- 
vated greenhouse  plant;  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by 
blue  flowering  shruhs. —  BotaniC'il  Registf-r. 

Aericks  vire.nb.  Green-leaved  Air  Plant.  [Stove  Epiphyte.) 
OrchidaccEe.  Gynandria  Monandria.— This  is  abeautiful  addition 
to  that  set  of  Aerides  of  which  A.  odoratum  was  the  first  dis- 
covered. Like  its  flowers,  these  are  deliciously  and  very  peculiarly 
sweet-scented,  and  not  at  all  inferior  in  size.  Each  sepal  and 
petal  has  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  end,  while  the  remainder  is 
a  delicate  soft  French  white.  The  lip  is  speckled  with  crimson, 
and  bears  in  the  middle  an  inflated,  sanguine,  serrated  tongue. 
The  leaves  are  much  alike  in  all  these  plants,  but  here  they  are- 
of  a  peculiarly  bright  green,  which  circumstance  has  suggested 
the  name.  It  flowered  in  April,  1843,  in  the  stove  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  who  imported  it  from  3av^.~Bota7iical  Register. 


OrchidciB  in  the  Collection  of  Conrad  Loddiges  d-  Sons. 

l2mo.  1844. 
A.  NBW  edition  of  this  remarkable  Catalogue  has  just 
appeared.  In  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  now  in- 
cludes references  to  the  books  in  which  species  are 
figured,  which  makes  it  extremely  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  enormous  extent  of  Messrs.  Loddiges' 
colteciion  may  be  judged  of  when  we  mention  that 
the  numbers  of  OrchidaceEe  cultivated  by  them  now, 
extend  to  1916,  The  highest  number  in  the  last  Cata- 
logue was  1654. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Hindsia  violacea.  Porcelain  blue  Hindsia.  {Greenhouse 
Shi-ulr.)  "CtnrhoHaceBe.  Pentandna  Monojjynia.— The  generic 
character  is  taken  from  tliis  species  and  from  the  closely  allied 
Rondeletia  longiflora  of  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl,  which  may 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Birmijigham  Botanic  Garden. — This  garden  still 
maintains  its  position,  and  although  not  supported  with 
that  liberality  which  might  be  expecteii  from  such  a 
populous  and  wealthy  neighbourhool,  is  nevertheless 
firmly  established  with  a  slighfly-increasing  income — a 
satisfactory  ciicums'ance  which  will  be  gratifying  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  everything  that  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  and  extend  this  useful  branch  of 
natural  history.  Many  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  are  begin- 
ning todevelope  their  forms  and  specific  characters;  and 
these  are  times,  and  this  too  a  locality,  when  such  glorious 
objects,  collected  from  all  countries,  and  brought  together 
by  great  enterprise  and  capital,  will  in  the  end  be  rightly 
appreciated  and  supported.  The  hothouses  are  placed  on 
an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  vast  extent  of 
country  ;  but  at  the  s^me  time  exposed  to  the  bleak  and 
scourging  winds  that  prevail  in  this  district,  and  whicli 
give  them,  even  in  summer,  a  cold  and  desolate  huer 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  well  to  study  effect  in  placing  public  gardens 
especially;  but  when  the  end  and  object  of  them  are' 
destroyed  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  mere  ostentatious 
spectacle — which  is  by  no  means  uncommon — these  mo-' 
numents  of  comparative  uselessness  will  be  but  a  poor 
recompense  for  the  thousands  expended,  and  present  an- 
easy  solution  for  the  decline  in  public  patronage.  They 
will  ever  remain  drags  on  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
which  moves,  or  ought  to  move,  by  its  examples  of 
superior  arrangement  and  construction;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  superior  cultivation,  such  and  such  only 
will,  and  must  be  the  right  and  proper  stimulants  of  are- 
fined  taste  in  Horticulture,  more  particularly  when  exem- 
plified in  the  put>lic  gardens  of  the  country.  Mr.Cameron, 
the  well-known  curator  of  this  garden,  has  brought  toge- 
ther a  collection  of  360  species  of  Ferns,  many  of  them 
very  rare  :  we  observed  Trichomanes  brevisetuaQ,var.  An- 
drewsii,  flowering  finely,  and  although  a  native  of  Ireland 
is  not  now  to  be  found  there.  Phyllopodium  rigidum 
was  thriving  well,  as  was  also  the  rare  Pyrola  uniflora 
and  secunda.  On  the  exposed  and  elevated  ground,  sub- 
ject to  every  vicissitude  and  severity  of  climate,  is  Abies 
religiosa,  where  it  has  braved  with  perfect  impunity  two 
winters,  confirming  the  statements  recently  advanced  in 
the  Chronicle  respecting  the  hardiness  of  this  beautiful 
Fir.  In  a  similar  situation,  and  unprotected,  are  Fiaus 
Hartwegii,  P.  teocote,  P.  pseudo  strobus,  and  P.  patula, 
all  thriving  perfectly.  Mr.  Cameron  remarked  that  the 
Mexican  conifers  in  our  humid  climate  make  late 
growths,  and  of  course  suffer  from  the  early  frosts;, 
plantiog  them  on  high  situations  in  dry  soil  will  obviate 
this,  and  we  may  calculate  upon  seeing  those  magnificent 
trees  from  the  high  parts  of  Mexico,  forming  objects  of 
as  much  interest  as  those  from  the  north-west  part  of 
the  same  continent.  Aluus  joruUensis  and  Aralia  japo-- 
nica  are  quite  hardy  here,  and  growing  luxuriantly,  as  is 
also  Coriaria  nepalensis.  Cupressus  thurifera,  one  of 
the  most  rapid-growing  species,  is  also  found  here  to  be 
perfectly  hardy.  The  Cedar  of  Goa,  so  tender  in  some 
situations  that  even  in  Devonshire  we  huve  seen  it  killed, 
here  on  this  elevated  and  completely  exposed  situation 
stood  the  winter  of  1837-8,  and  is  now  in  a  very  vigorous- 
state.  The  different  species  of  Cistus  and  Heleonthe- 
mem  die  here  only  of  old  age,  and  never  from  frost. 
Veronica  decussata  has  stood  two  winters  unprotected,, 
and  is  now  a  fine  bush.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
plants  in  the  whole  garden  is  Fuchsia  discolor,  a  large 
bush  between  five  and  six  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter of  the  branches,  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
Mr.  Cameron  never  could  flower  this  Fuchsia  in  a  green- 
house, but  on  planting  it  out  it  soon  began  to  exhibit 
this  tendency,  and  is  now  a  magnificent  object^  and  a- 
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perfectly  hardy  and  permanent  shrub.  These  judicious 
trials  of  exposing;  plants  will  do  much  to  place  a  proper 
value  on  those  from  the  high  regions  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  will  read  a  lesson  to  many  who  select  warm 
nooks  and  sheltered  sites  for  plants  otlierwise  accus- 
tomed to  brave  the  scourge  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
— i?.  G. 


Miscellaneous. 

Culture   of  the   Double  Rocket The  double  garden 

Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis  flore  albo  pleno),  is  one  of 
the  most  'interesting  plants  we  have.  Although  it  is 
three  centuries  since  it  was  introduced  from  Italy  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  has  still  a  great  number  of 
admirers,  although  it  is  very  capricious  as  regards  soil, 
and  rarely  lives  many  years  in  most  gardens.  I  have  culti- 
vated this  plant  for  many  years,  and  with  much  success. 
It  is  true,  that  the  soil  of  my  garden  is  considered  to  be 
particularly  favourable  for  its  culture ;  nevertheless,  I 
am  convinced  that  if  particular  care  were  not  bestowed 
on,  the  plant,  as  I  shall  point  out  farther  down,  the  soil 
alone  could  not  secure  us  against  the  loss  of  our  plants. 
I  consider  it  quite  hardy,  little  affected  by  light  or  shade, 
not  caring  whether  the  soil  is  stiff  or  light,  damp  or  dry, 
and  able  to  suppirtany  degree  of  cold.  It  has  many  ene- 
mies, but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  only  that  is  fatal  ; 
if  haste  is  not  made  to  prevent  its  bad  influence,  this 
enemy  will  soon  destroy  the  plant,  which  seldom  escapes 
from  its  attacks  :  I  therefore  regard  the  Double  Stock  as 
an  ungrateful  plant,  which  makes  an  ill  return  for  all  the 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  it.  The  enemy  in  question  is 
the  larvas  of  an  insect,  at  present  unknown,  which  pro- 
bably deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  or  even  in 
the  crown  from  whence  the  young  slioots  proceed. 
These  lartse,  when  they  are  allowed  to  exist,  eat  out  for 
themselves  a  way,  till  they  come  to  the  young  shoots, 
which  they  infallibly  destroy,  along  with  the  mother 
plant,  the  following  spring.  The  latter  appears,  at  first, 
to  be  sound  and  well,  and  the  young  branches  unfold; 
but  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither,  the 
stem  droops,  ■  and  the  interior,  when  examined,  is 
found  to  be  hollow,  and  gnawed  at  its  base.  It  is  often  seen 
that  at  the  same  time  the  upper  leaves 'are  surrounded 
and  held  together  by  the  threads  of  a  little  grub. 
People  fancy  that  this  grub  is  the  cause  of  the  death  ol 
the  plant,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  such  grubs  may  be 
found  upon  either  healthy  or  unhealthy  plants,  and  in 
reality  only  eat  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  without  attacking 
either  the  flowers  or  the  stems.  The  destruction  of  the 
larvse  in  question,  at  the  right  time,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  the  culture  of  the  Hesperis 
matronalis  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  effect,  and  dots  not, 
require  much  attention;  the  little  trouble  that  it  occa- 
sions is  well  repaid  by  the  success.  Here  is  my  method  : — 
After  the  flowering,  towards  about  the  middle  of  August, 
cut  off  the  stem  close  to  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  rooc  to  make  some  shoots.  About  the  end 
of  September — a  week  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
shoots  are  strong — take  the  plant  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  and  separate  the  shoots  one  by  one.  That  done, 
divide  the  old  root  in  two  by  a  vertical  incision.  If  the 
inside  is  quite  healthy,  green,  and  full  of  pith,  without 
circles  or  violet  streaks,  the  shoots  may  be  planted  with 
perfect  success.  If,  on  the  contrary — and  it  is  generally 
80 — tbe  old  root  is  hollow,  violet  or  black  inside,  or  only 
marked  with  circles  and  streaks  of  those  colours,  the 
shoots  must  be  examined  attentively  at  the  part  where 
they  joined  the  mother  plant  ;  cut  a  little  piece  off,  and 
you  will  always  find,  before  you  come  to  the  first  radical 
fibres,  a  little  white  curved  grub  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
rape-seed.  It  must  be  killed,  and  then  the  shoot  will 
become  a  healthy  and  vigorous  plant.  I  have  never  dis- 
covered two  raaggots  in  tiie  same  shoot;  nevertheless, 
all  the  shoots  that  the  infested  stock  produces  in  the 
antumo  will  perish  the  next  year.  If  by  chance  the  grub 
is  not  found  in  some  of  tbe  shoots  which  have  the 
symptoms  before  described,  they  must  not  be  planted 
among  the  others,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will 
perisii  io  the  spring  like  those  which  might  not  have 
been  examined  ;  for  the  grub  is  often  hidden  and  diffi- 
calt  to  find.  It  is  necessary  that  the  separation  of  the 
shoots  from  the  old  stump  should  be  done  with  care,  to 
be  better  able  to  examine  each  ;  and  if  some  are  without 
roots  ihey  may  be  treated  like  cuttiiit^s,  for  they  will 
800Q  proiiuce  roots.  When  the  plants  have  made  many 
shoots  in  ihe  autumn,  they  may  be  again  divided  in  ihe 
spring,  either  to  multiply  the  number  of  plants,  or  more 
especially,  to  obtain  strongnr  and  handsomer  bunches. 
To  look  for  gruljH  in  (he  middle  of  spring  is  useless,  for 
there  are  none.  Cuttings  of  three  ur  four  eyes,  sepa- 
rated from  the  steiw,  easily  take  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  shade,  and  kept  rnoist  ;  the  best  time  to  make 
cuttings,  is  when  the  lower  flowers  are  over.  When 
they  are  made  later,  we  reject  those  which  are  hollow  or 
violet  inside ;  for  although  they  make  nome  roots  like 
otberij  they  are  sure  to  perish  in  the  spring,  [t  is  use- 
less to  winter  old  pUntH,  for  out  of  2i)  stems  which  they 
may  throw  up,  IH  at  least  will  pf-rij-h  in  the  "pring,  and 
the  remaining  two  will  only  bear  irifligriificant  flower«. 
Othcrwifte,  the  culture  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  one  word  about  it.  Suignant  water  in  winUr, 
and  excessive  heal  in  Mummer,alone  kills  Ihem.  i^Anualca 
de  P Annociation  Hurt,  dc  Vrunnc,  xv.  p.  77).  A'o/f;.  - 
The  inHf'rt  whicii  the  author  at  this  article  indicates  hs  the 
mostdanijcrous  enemy,  is  the  lurva  of  a  fly,  called  by 
Emomolngi*ts  Antbomyia  bransicn:.  It  appefirs  to  he 
the  same  insect  that  causes  tlie  cxcrescenues  tliat  are 
remarked  on  tbe  roots  of  Cabbages,  and  are  often  the 
despair  of  gardeoeri. — lievxie  Ilorticole. 


The  Common  Heron,  —  The  animosity  prevailing " 
against  this  fine  bird  arises  from  his  frequenting  the 
ponds  for  a  few  small  fish.  For  this  offence  he  falls  a 
prey  to  the  gun  of  the  keeper,  and  the  miserable  emblems 
of  his  success  greet  the  eye,  nailed  against  the  barn-door, 
or  other  more  convenient  site.  Thus,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  few  fish,  is  this  noble  bird  allowed  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  ignorance  and  cruelty.  I  remember  a  keeper 
anxiously  in  pursuit  of  one  who  had  made  his  appearance 
on  the  edge  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  water,  and  ven- 
tured to  plead,  but  in  vain,  for  his  preservation.  The 
water  in  question  was  of  such  an  extent,  that  vast  indeed 
must  have  been  the  congregation  of  these  birds  to  have 
made  any  serious  diminution  of  its  inhabitants J.  M. 

Pot  Drainage. — We  have  received  from  a  corres- 
pondent *' A."  at  Lincoln,  some  samples  of  zinc  clip- 
pings, cut  circular,  and  punched  full  of  holes,  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  drainage  of  the  bottoms  of  water-pots.  If 
they  do  not  choke  up,  they  will  be  very  useful,  because 
they  will  effectually  hinder  worms  from  drawing  into  the 
pots.  Our  correspondent  assures  us  that  they  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly. 

Stones  made  Buoyant. — A  "^stone  crossed  the  Firth 
with  the  S.W.  wind  of  the  5th.  A  single  plant  of  sea- 
weed had  grown  upon  it,  and,  being  covered  with  nu- 
Coerous  air-bladders,  migrated  with  the  stone  to  the  north 
shore.  Upon  being  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  stone 
weighed  3  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  the  material  of  tbe  plant 
2  lbs.  3  oz.,  making  in  all  a  weight  nearly  of  G  lbs., 
wliich  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  inclosed  in  a  multitude  of 
small  pods  had  safely  ferried  over.  The  plant  did  not 
seem  to  be  loaded  to  its  full  floaiiog  power;  although 
some  of  the  pods  had  been  injured  and  some  burst, 
enough  remained  entire  to  transport  the  stone,  thus  sug- 
gesting an  idea  to  all  makers  of  floating  jackets,  chairs, 
and  other  contrivances  to  be  used  in  shipwrecks,  never  to 
inclose  the  air  in  one  mass,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
subdivisions,  each  watertight,  and  containing  each  a 
number  of  little  balls  filled  with  the  gas.  A  sligiit  in- 
jury, such  as  perforation  of  a  pin,  may  now  render  the 
best  Macintosh-floater  fatal.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
algae  when  they  go  a-sailing,  and  execute  on  a  small  scale 
what  icebergs  are  said  to  have  performed  in  transporting 
the  large  boulder  stones  over  the  globe. — Caledonian 
Mercury. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Almost  all  tlie  soft-wuocled  stove  plants  that  can  be  §:ro\vn 
into  lartje  specimens  by  one  or  two  seasons'  growtli,  like  Pelar- 
goniuins,  may  be  conveiiietitly  treated  like  that  popular  tribe  ; 
cut  tli(.'ni  back  alter  they  are  done  flowering;;  keep  them  dry 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  shake  them  out  of  the  mould ; 
shorten  their  large  roots,  and  pot  them  in  light  rich  compost  iu 
as  small  pots  as  tlieir  ro..ts  can  be  got  into.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  look  over  a  collection  for  this  purpose.  Where  a  large  con- 
servatory is  to  be  kept  gay  all  the  year  rouad,  this  class  of  stove- 
plants  is  by  tar  the  m(>st  usefal  to  cultivate,  as  you  can  always 
winter  tliem  in  little  room,  whereas  fine  woodypliints  will  soon 
get  too  large  and  take  some  years  before  they  are  fil;  to  appear 
m  a  good  conservatory.  Another  great  advantage  is,  that  as 
soon  as  you  get  these  yJaots  established  in  the  new  pots,  they 
will  only  require  to  be  kept  in  that  c.^nditiou  Uuough  the  winter, 
and  therefore  will  not  require  more  than  50°  of  hcut  lor  three 
or  four  months. 

Con5er«a/yj-^.— Pelargoniums  that  have  been  struck  from  cut- 
tings early  U-t  March,  and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden  early 
in  Ju<>e,  should  now  be  fine  plants  tor  flowering  late  in  autumn  j 
their  first  attempt  at  blooming  in  the  open  ground  has  been 
chocked,  of  course,  and  now  as  their  second  flower  buds  are 
well  foimed  they  may  be  taken  upcarefully  and  repotted.  Some 
people  commit  a  great  error  at  this  stage,  by  putting  such  plants 
into  heat  at  once;  this  should  never  lie  done  ;  the  grand  point 
is  to  keep  the  leaves  as  free  from  excitement  as  possible,  until 
the  roots  get  hold  of  the  new  soil;  a  cool  close  frame  covered 
with  canvass  is  the  best  place  for  them  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
this,  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  will  do  ;  spiinkle  them 
over  the  leavts  twice  a  <iay,  and  in  ten  days  they  get  over  the 
check,  without  losing  a  leaf.  Chrysanthemums  and  all  other 
plants  that  are  planted  out  for  a  summer's  growtli— a  very  ex- 
cellent practice— should  be  tieated  in  this  way,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  iu  the  ground  too  late;  keep  the  cuiiser- 
vatory  dry  from  this  time,  and  littie  air  is  required,  e.xcept  for 
keeping  down  sun-heat,  now  that  the  growth  of  nio&t  plants  is 
nearly  over. 

Pits,  Frtimes,  ^-c— There  are  many  of  the  new  Verbenas  that 
will  force  admirably  through  the  winter,  with  little  heat;  this 
is  the  time  lo  get  a  supply  for  this  purpose.  The  new  Veronica 
specioaa  also  forces  Vi-ell  for  early  spring,  and  although  nearly 
a  hardy  plant,  will  stand  as  much  heat  as  an  Ixora.  Pentas 
carnea  and  Manettia  bicidor  will  answer  likewise,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  lovely  Chinese  Azaleas,  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to  have 
the  new  variL-ties  of  ihein  mentioned  last  May  and  June.  The 
NursL-rymen  have  been  very  successlul  in  ijropagating  them, 
and  they  may  now  be  had  reaannable.  The  old  Luculia  is  as 
much  Sought  after  as  il  it'were  a  plant  of  recent  introduction, 
a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  long  liver  under  cultivation  ;  it  flowers 
freely  in  loam,  but  for  pot  cultivation  and  in  thehiindsol  begin- 
ners hardly  any  loam  shoald  be  used  ;  equal  quantities  of  peat, 
leaf  mould,  and  band  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  many 
yearti.  When  it  is  rrowing  freely  It  can  hard!y  liavc  too  much 
water,  therclore  it  should  have  a  good  dramagc,  ami  ought  to 
be  under-potted.  Jtvery  one  knows  by  this  time  that  it  grafts 
a»  freely  au  uu  Apple-ahoot  on  several  stocks.— i>.  li. 

lI.-l'LOWifiK  (i/\llUliN  ANU  SHRUUUEltlES. 
Out-dour  Dcpnrlrnc/it. 
Bcfrtrc  the  propagatnm  ol  plants  for  lurnliig  out  is  proceeded 
witn  to  any  mattiial  extent,  it  is  as  well  thai  ii  proper  arrange- 
ment Hhould  be  made  hh  to  what  numlicr  ol  pUititH  uru  rctjuired 
in  another  f«cuHon.  To  keep  up  the  Interest  of  u  garden,  CHpo. 
cially  U  plim'cd  on  the  grouping  aysteiu,  requircH  Hunie  con- 
hidernblc  hkill  and  foretnought,  to  vary  the  HCetie  in  each 
HucCL-eding  year  xo  as  to  jjievent  Ihe  iirrangcnicnt  bccuniing 
mutiotunuuH,  ThuH  if  warm  colourn  ])revuil  to  uiiy  niatorlul 
extent  tliiit  HvOHim,  tt  would  be  oh  well  tu  introduce  u  iiiujorlty 
of  cold  colours  next  Hi'H*ton  and  to  edge  each  bcl  of  the  tatter 
with  itH  complementury  warm  colour.  Indeed  llio  fiystum  of 
edging  bcdn  with  conrrahting  cuhjura  ImjiurtH  u  lilKhly  Interuht- 
lug  leaturc  to  ttio  flowcr-gard'c/i,  and  more  CKpeeially  lo  Huch 
bcdH  (N  inuy  he  iltittribuled  over  the  lawn  without  any  rnethofi- 
Icftl  arrangetnent.  For  ihche  pnrpomn  net  pluntH  arc  ho  wiJI 
tdfipted  MH  tlioito  wlilch  have  varlegnterl  foliage,  and  for  that 
reiiHoii  a  Inr^o  Htock  nf  variegated  PeliirK'>iilniiiH  fthoulcl  be 
provided.  The  hent  of  thcHe  l»  Mangleh'a  variegated,  the 
eoirpiiion  find  Kol'len  vuiirgated,  uniJ  tlie  iiilT'erent  vuiietivHol 
varicguiud  Ivy-luuvud  l'ulur(;oiiiuniu.    Thu  ruHc-HCuntud  vurlo- 


gated  is  an  interesting  variety,  as  is  also  a  very  small-leaved 
variety  called  Dandy.  This  variety  makes  the  neatest  edging 
lor  a  small  bed  of  any  plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Of 
common  Peliirgoniums  some  of  the  best  for  beds  are  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Ak-xandrina,  Oliver  Twist,  Coronation,  Gauntlet, 
Bijou,  SitUmia,  Gipsy,  Garth's  Perfection,  and  most  of  the 
very  free  blooming  varieties.  Of  the  Oak-leaved  kinds,  Moor's 
Victory  IS  very  neat,  RolHsson's  Unique  also  makes  a  fine  bed, 
and  tlie  old  Fair  Ellen  is  not  without  interest, 

Jtoiitine.— Attend  particularly  to  the  regulating  of  over- 
growths, especially  in  Petunias  and  strong-growing  Verbenas; 
keep  them  well  cutin  so  as  to  form  neat  beds,  and  yet  do  not 
let  there  be  any  appearance  of  their  having  been  cut.  Mow, 
sweep,  roll,  and  keep  all  neat  and  clean,  and  if  there  is  any 
worm-casts  in  the  walks  water  them  with  lime- water.— If .  P.  A. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Cujvmfions.— Layers  must  be  regularly  and  carefully  watered 
whenever  dry  weather  makes  it  necessary,  and  all  weeds  should 
he  removed  as  they  appear.  Those  who  layered  their  plants  early 
will  have  many  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  remove.  Araa-eurs 
and  others  commencing  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  (and  they  are,  we  are  happy  to  find,  on  the  increase), 
will  do  well,  as  we  before  have  urged,  to  obtain  their  layers  in 
good  time.  The  following  list  of  very  fine  varieties  we  have 
proved,  and  recommend  them  with  the  greatest  confldence  to 
young  beginners;  and  those  growers  who  do  not  already  possess 
them  should  add  them  to  their  stock  i—ycttj^e/^irarres  :  Elliot's 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Hepworth's  True  Briton  and  Gameboy; 
Crimson  Bizarres:  Ely's  Lord  Milton,  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry', 
and  Greasley's  Lord  Brougham;  Scarlet  Flakes:  Bucknall's 
Ulysses,  Greasley's  Marianne,  and  Wilson's  William  the  Fourth; 
Purple  Flakes :  Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell,  Pollard's  First-rate, 
and  Ely's  MangO;  Rnse  Flukes:  Ely's  Lovely  Aon  and  Lady 
Ely,  with  Hudson's  Lady  Floia;  Red  Picotees,  light. edged  : 
Sharp's  Hector  and  Gem,  and  Wood's  Queen  Victoria;  Heavy- 
edged  :  Jessnp's  Sir  William  Middleton,  and  Sharp's  Wellington; 
Purple  Picotees,  light-edged:  Brinkler's  Perfection,  Gidden'a 
Vespasian,  and  John's  Prince  Albert;  Heavy  edged:  Dickson's 
Trip  to  Cambridge,  Sharp's  Invincible,  and  Mussnn's  Charlotte; 
Light-edged  Pose:  Gidden's  Favourite,  and  Barnard's  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard ;  Heavy  edged:  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Wilson's 
Fanny  Irby.  Ranunculuses.  — Se.QfX\'\n%s  in  pans  or  boxes,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  growing  as  long  as  possiile,  should 
now,  if  the  Grass  is  withered,  be  taken  up  ;  this  must  be  d'tue 
with  great  care,  as  many  of  the  roots  are  very  minute.  Dahlias. 
—Earwigs  are  more  than  usually  annoying:  small  pots  in 
which  a  little  dry  Moss  is  placed  may  be  fised  on  the  supports, 
and  examined  every  morning.—/.  F.  W. 

IV.— PINERltS,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — The  cloudy  weather  thiit  has  prevailed  of  late  has 
been  f.ivourable  for  the  plants  lately  repotted.  Those  which 
are  found  to  have  commenced  rooting  may  iiavc  air  admitted  as 
usual,  and  shading  may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  surface  of 
the  S'dl  is  exposed  to  ihe  atmosphere  it  will  be  necessary  to 
water  occasionally;  but  if  covered  an  inch  or  two  with  tan 
nothing  more  will  be  required  than  syringing  over  the  leaves 
on  the  aiternoons  of  fine  days.  Pay  attention  to  the  pits  heated, 
by  dU!ig,  turning  and  renewing  the  liaings,  when  the  heat  is 
found  t(»  be  declining.  Take  an  early  opportunity  before  winter 
of  laying  in  a  stock  of  soil,  if  it  be  not  already  done.  Choose 
the  turf  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  from  a  field  or  common 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  firm,  loamy  nature.  It  will  be  in  good, 
conditiiin  for  Pine-growing  by  February,  if  laid  up  now  in 
narrow  ridges  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  v/here  the  sun  and  wind 
can  act  upon  it.  In  October,  after  a  tew  drying  days,  it  may  be 
thatched  with  dry  Fern,  or,  what  is  mucli  better,  covered  with 
a  moveable  roof,  slanting  both  ways,  to  throw  off  the  rain,  aod 
supported  by  posts  at  the  corners  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  a 
current  of  air  passing  between  the  covering  and  the  soil. 

Vineries. — The  Vines  intended  to  be  started  in  November  may 
be  pruned  now,  if  the  leaves  are  fading.  Do  not  stiorteu  the 
spurs  of  these  toomucn,  as  the  chances  of  their  showing  well  are 
very  much  less  than  if  they  were  not  to  be  started  be/ore  the 
end  of  January;  and  by  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  there  is  more 
certainty  of  a  regular  crop;  and  it  is  easy  to  rub  off  the  top 
buds  at  any  time,  if  the  bottom  ones  show.  Prune  also  the 
Vines  in  pots,  for  early  forcing.  There  aie  few  better  purposes 
to  which  any  spare  lights  can  be  ai>p!ied  from  this  time  till  the 
Vines  are  started  than  placing  them  over  the  borders  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  if  a  board  is  placed  on  edge  under  the  lights, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  a  great  di-al  of  heat  may  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  soil  by  the  end  of  October,  when  the  lights  should 
be  removed,  to  give  place  to  a  good  thick  thatch  of  dry  Fern. 
Something  of  this  kind,  if  well  done,  would  contribute  much  to 
tlie  success  of  early  forced  Vines.  The  wet  weather,  after  the 
long  drought,  has  caused  an  increased  growth  in  most  late 
Vines,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stop  the  laterals  so  much, 
as  to  cause  any  of  the  principal  eyes  to  start.  Be  careful  to 
,.revent  drip,  and  persevere  in  guarding  against  damp,  from 
whatever  cause,  where  ripe  Grapes  are.  I  do  not  recommend 
the  top-dressing  of  Vine  borders,  at  this  late  period,  so  long  as 
the  Vines  are  growing;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  pruned,  let  a 
mixture  of  the  bist  dmig,  chopped  turf,  and  road-acrapiogs,  be 
laid  on  the  border,  to  assist  the  Vines  in  the  following  season. 

Peach' houses.— TXiQ  trees  in  the  early  house  have  now  com- 
pleted their  growth,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  rank 
shoot  or  two,  which  should  be  stopped  as  often  as  they  start. 
Let  the  surface  of  the  inside  border  be  loosened  up,  and  as 
much  of  it  removed  as  possible  without  injury  to  any  of  the 
fibres.  Replace  this  with  a  mixture  of  half-decayed  turf,  from 
a  rich  pasture  and  soot— eight  barrowfuls  of  turf  to  one  ol  soot. 

Figs. — Where  Figs  are  on  the  back  wall  of  a  late  Vinery,  let 
them  on  the  first  fine  day  have  their  final  watering  tor  the 
season,  as  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  Grapes  to  moisten  the  soil 
beneath  them  after  this  time. 

S/j'a«'/>pmes.— If  the  earliest  laid  plants  have  filled  the  pots  in 
which  they  were  laid,  cut  the  runners,  and  a  lew  days  after 
shift  the  plants  into  six-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  decayed 
turf  and  dung,  laid  together  two  years  previou«ly.  Stand  the 
pots  in  an  open  situation,  on  board",  or  slates,  or  a  preparation 
of  aahes,  to  prevent  llie  ingress  of  worms. — G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KlTCHEN-GARDEN. 

S;r«ty/>en-iW.  — Proci'ed  with  making  fresh  plantations,  choos- 
ing well-rooted  runners,  or  such  as  have  been  taken  up  and 
prickvd  out  in  beds  previously.  It  matters  litilc  whether  they 
me  planted  in  beds  or  in  rows,  provided  the  plants  have  a 
^iuflicieiiey  of  room.  The  ground  sliould  be  well  trenched  and 
manured,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  nutuie,  the  additiou  of  a 
coiisidertiblo  tiuantlty  of  gritty  matter  will  be  of  advantage  for 
keeping  the  ground  open,  as  no  spade  ought  to  be  inserted 
among  them  until  they  are  finally  dug  down.  For  general  pur- 
jiOHCs,  no  sorts  aie  preferable  to  Keen's  and  the  Elton  Pine,  and 
hy  phtnting  on  different  aspecls  they  will  furnish  a  very  early 
and  a  very  late  supply.  Some  of  the  new  sorts  1  have  not  seen, 
Olid  of  Olhera,  such  as  Myatt's  Briiihh  Queen,  I,  as  well  as 
otheiH,  liuve  got  a  spurious  kind.  Other  sortH  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  are  not  comparable  lo  the  iibovo  two  aorta, 
when  i.oth  flavour  and  productivcncsH  are  taken  into  considcir- 
ution.  Rows  or  beds  intended  to  produce  nt-Xt  seuaun  should 
now  have  all  their  runners  removed,  and  the  plants  thinned 
out,  that  the  buds  left  may  bu  tullv  matured.  By  adopting  the 
latter  practice,  and  auifacc  manu.ln;,  "no  planlutlon  will  pro- 
duce pleiitllully  for  u  Heiies  of  yeurrt,  though  this  la  not  geno- 
rully  desirable,  an  It  would  Interlero  with  a  rotation  o(  cropping:. 

Cu(!um'/orH.~TUob^3  on  ridges  havo  generally  done  well  this 
Hcantin,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  do  so  much  lonKur,  un- 
IcMH  there  are  mcaua  for  protecting  them.  Take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  Mccuring  heating  niuturlul  to  keep  In  ii  healthy  vlgo- 
rouH  state  thortc  In  framcH.  If  you  can  coniniHiid  plenty  oj  duiiff 
you  may  think  youraelf  very  fortunate:  but  If.  like  many  more 
uf  us,  you  find  that  a  very  acurec  commodity,  you  will  nottblnk 
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of  lakius  any  vegetable  mutier,  capiible  ol  producluK  lieat  hy 
fermentation,  to  the  rubbish  heap,  until  it  has  parted  with  its 
heat  in  the  frame-ground.  Seedwteds.—A  few  of  these  will 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  spile  of  us.  It  is  of  little 
use  cutting  them  down  and  leaving  them,  or  having  them  con- 
veyed to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  many  of  them,  tliough  scnrccly  in 
bloom,  contain  succulence  enough  in  their  stems  for  the  per- 
fecting of  their  seeds,  and  thus,  in  either  case,  take  care  to  in- 
sure us  with  a  supply  next  season.  The  method  I  adopt  is  t<i 
have  all  weeds  in  flower  carefully  conveyed  to  any  lining  where 
there  is  a  strong  heat,  which  I  find  sufficient  to  destroy  thp  ger- 
minating powers  of  the  seeds  of  our  common  weeds.  Mushroomi. 
— When  a  bed  is  wanted  early  and  tliere  is  no  half-exhausted 
lining  to  go  to,  get  some  good  fresh  dung  from  the  stables,  re- 
jecting the  very  longest;  make  a  bed  from  a  font  to  18  inches 
thick,  where  you  can  protect  it  from  rain  ;  beat  it  firmly,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  heat  rises  bore  it  with  holes  all  over  j  watcli  the  bed 
carefully,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  gets  about  milk  warm  fill  the 
holes  nearly  full ;  wait  to  see  if  it  does  not  heat  again  too  vio- 
lently, and  then  spawn  and  earth  up  as  usual.  Fine  Mushrooms 
■will  be  thus  produced,  but  much  judgment  will  be  requisite  to 
Spawn  at  the  proper  time.— ii.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  H'oorfs.—Forthe  ordinary  routine,  refer  to  directions  given 
in  late  Nos,  Make  preparation  for  any  adfiitional  planting  that 
is  contemplated,  by  holeing  or  trenching  the  ground;  this 
should  be  done  in  autumn  where  the  soil  is  dry,  but  in  cold  and 
wet  situations  spring  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation. 

Co/Jjoice.— Attend  carefully  to  young  shoots  from  stools  that 
were  cut  over  during  last  winter  and  spring;  regulate,  thin, 
and  train  those  shoots  that  are  growmg  vigorously ;  pinch  the 
ends  off  the  weakest  shoots,  and  reserve  only  as  many  of  the 
strongest  as  will  be  required  for  use.  1  prefer  shortening  the 
supernumerary  shoots  to  taking  them  clean  out,  for  the  first 
and  second  year,  as  it  prevents  them  in  a  great  measure  from 
being  so  easily  broken  off  by  wind,  or  barked  and  bitten  off  by 
hares  and  rabbits.  A  stake  and  bandage  will  be  oiten  required 
in  order  to  secure  an  upright  leader  to  any  favourite  tree  or 
plant  that  has  been  headed  off,  or  otherwise  lost  its  leader: 
many  trees  tliat  have  been  injured  or  deformed  might  be  effec- 
tually recovered  by  a  little  attention. 

Young  PlanCalio7is.—Fre[)a.Te  ground  for  new  plantations,  if 
wanted,  by  inclosing,  trenching,  or  holeing.  Remove  any  dead 
plants,  (of  which  1  (ear  there  will  he  plenty  this  year,)  and 
expose  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere  until  the  season  fur  planting 
arrives. 

Nuriiery  TFbrfr.— Attend  to  the  directions  given  in  No.  32  of  the 
Chronicle.— W.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
About  this  time,  when  the  hues  of  autumn  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  symptoms  of  the  year's  decline  to  press 
upon  our  attention,  the  cottager  should  particularly  attend  to 
neatness  in  everything  about  tne  garden,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  flower-border  as  long  as  possible.  Keep 
all  plants  in  flower  neatly  tiud  up,  and  remove  their  flowering- 
stems  as  soon  as  they  become  unsightly;  if  this  is  properly 
attended  to,  the  flower-beds,  which  are  now  in  their  highest 
state  of  perfection,  will  lor  some  time  to  cnme  amply  repay  the 
labour  by  their  gay  appearance.  Dahlias,  which  are  now 
coming  finely  iito  bloom,  should  be  occasionally  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  J  keep  them  neatly  tied,  and  see -that  the  early 
ties  do  not  pinch  them.  For  entrapping  earwigs,  nothing  is 
better  than  Bean-stalks;  place  short  lengths  of  them  amongst 
the  branches,  examining  them  every  morning,  and  killing  the 
insects  collected.  Look  over  beds  of  Verbenas,  &c,,  and  assist 
them  in  regularly  covering  the  space  allotted  for  them  by  peg- 
ging them  down  on  any  vacancies  that  may  yet  remain  to  be 
covered.  Cuttings  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and 
other  plants  for  bedding  out,  should,  as  mentioned  last  week, 
be  got  in  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
well  rooted  before  winter.  Growing  crops  will  require  to  have 
the  soil  well  stirred  between  the  rows  with  the  hoe,  not  only 
to  kill  weeds,  but  to  prepare  and  loosen  it  for  being  drawn  to 
the  plants  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Where  circumstances 
have  prevented  winter  Greens  from  being  earlier  put  out,  they 
may  still  be  planted,  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  removal  of 
other  croDs;  but  the  sooner  they  are  planted  out  now  the 
better.— J.  M'H. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  forthe  week  ending  Aug.  22,  1844,  i 
observed  atlhe  Horticultural  Gardmi,  Chiswick. 
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Aug.  16  Clear  and  very  i5ne;  denaely  clouded  at  night. 

—  17  Cloudy  and  line ;  thickly  overcast ;  clear. 

—  IBOvercHst;  very  fine  thrimghout,  co"l  at  night. 

—  19  Clear;  very  fine;  slight  ahinver  in  the  evening. 

—  20  Lightly  overcast;  fine;  cloudy  at  night 

—  £1  Clenr;  cloudy  and  line;  oventaet  and  mild. 

—  22  Morning  fine  with  light  clouds;  dark  clouds  in  afternoon;  cold  at 

niKht. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  deg.  betow  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawiek  during  the  last  is  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Aug.  31,  1844, 
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T^^  ^'Sl^est  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  th 
and  30th  Aug..  laiS-therm.  83°  ;  and  the  l.nve.t  on  the  2titb,  1837-therm.39^. 

Notices  to  Corresvondents. 

Antirrhinum.—^.  Z.— Your  seedling  is  a  good  variety,  but 
not  a  new  one.*  " 

Bees.-£.  £.-We  cannot  afford  to  this  subject  more  space  than 
It  at  present  occupies,  nor  do  we  think  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
Jt  the  information  contained  in  our  columns  from  time  to  time 
IS  not  enough,  you  should  study  some  such  writer  as  Bevan 
on  "The  Honey-Bee." 

Books.  —  J.  W.  J.-  Stephens's  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Loudon's 
"Suburban  Gardener."  Mackintosh's  "Greenhouse  and 
Flower  Gardener,"  Lindley'a   *'  Theory  of  HorticulMre  " 

CBaysANTHEfliuMS.— .^,  JB.— Thcsc  Will  be  considerably  bene- 
fited  by  Potter's  Guano  if  it  be  mixed  in  the  soil.  The 
quantity  necessary  for  each  plant  depends  much  on  its  con- 
dition, and  the  size  of  pot  in  which  it  is  grown.  When  a 
plant  is  in  good  health  and  growing  in  an  8-sized  pot,  which 
is  the  size  generally  used,  1  oz.or  i^  oz.  may  be  mixed  iu  the 
compost  ^ 

Cape  Hkaths. — A  Subscriber. —The  following  are  useful  kinds 
and  maybe  easily  procured,  viz.— Hartnelli,  pink;  Aristata 
major,  red;  Acuminata  longiflora,  purple;  Tenuiflora,  white 
with  pink  shade;  Inflata,  white;  Archeriana,  scarlet;  De- 
pressa,  yellow;  Elegans,  light  purple;  Cavendishii,  ytllow; 
Mutabilis,  light  purple ;  Retort*  major,  pink ;  Lamberti  rosea, 
flesh-coloured;  Hyemalis.purpie,  tipped  with  white;  Tricoior, 
red;  Liiinaeoides-superba,  purple,  with  white  tip;  Jasmini- 
flora  albSj  white :  and  all  the  varieties  of  Ventricosa.| 


Gkapks.  — J.  if.— The  [iroximate  cause  of  the  shanking  and 
dropping  of  some  of  the  Berries  of  your  Muscat  Grapes  is 
doubtless  an  imperfect  supply  of  nourishment.  This  may  be 
owing  to  various  causes  ;  the  border  may  be  at  present  too 
dry,  and  the  roots  may  have  previously  suffered  from  cold 
and  wet ;  or  the  foliage  may  have  been  too  scanty,  or  tno 
unhealthy  for  contributing  a  due  share  of  elaborated  sap 
for  invigorating  the  roots  in  the  preceding  .season.  |] 

GoosEBKiinip;s.— J.  B.  M.  /f.— The  loUowing  are  the  names  of 
12  of  the  finest  flavoured:— Red  Champagne,  Red  Warrin?:- 
tnn.  Red  Turkey,  Keen's  Seedling  Warrington,  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, Hehburn  Green  Prolific,  Pitniastnn  Greengage,  White 
Fig,  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  Early 
White,  White  Honey. || 

Insects.  — Q.  Q.  (?.— Your  caterpillar  is  possibly  the  Noctua 
meticulosa ;  but  have'fhe  goodness  to  tell  us  what  mischief  it 
was  committing.    Did  it  destroy  your  Carnations,  and  if  so, 

in  what  way  ?  R. Green-Z/orn.— You  should  have  sent  us 

specimens.  We  recommend  hand-picking,  also  your  perusal 
of  the  4th  vol.,  p.  101),  of  the  "RnyalAgri.  Journal,"  where  the 

subject    is    discussed.  R. H.   A.    S.— The    light-coloured 

aphides  you  will  find  described  in  the  "  Royal  Agri.  Journal," 
vol.  ill.  p.  49,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  species,  asthere 
are  no  winged  specimens.  The  black  ones  are  possibly  the 
Aphis  FabEe,  but  as  you  do  not  say  what  Beans  they  are  at- 
tacking, we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  a  remedy.  R. A  Sub- 
scriber.—U  you  will  apply  to  any  chemist,  he  will  supply  you 
with  a  liquor  which  will  attract  and  destroy  all  your  house- 
flies.  R. G.  JR.— Your  grubs  will  change  to  Dilophus  febri- 

lis;  we  imagine  they  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  but 
whether  they  will  afifect  the  health  of  your  Pelargonium  we 
cannot  say.  R. 

Local  HoitTic/LTDRAi,  Societies. — A.B.  C— We  cannot  in- 
terfere.   It  seems  injudicious:  but  circumstances  may pos- 

5fi/v  render  it  advisable,  though  not  probably. A  Gardener, 

Dartmouth. — We  must  beg  you  to  excuse  us.  Anonymous 
discussions  cannot  be  carried  by  us  any  further  than  they 
have  gone,  but  must  be  settled  on  the  spot.  We  are  too  far 
off  to  sift  out  the  truth,  which  is,  moreover,  of  no  public 
interest. 

Mandkvilla  suateolbns.— -4.  B.— This  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  young  wood,  either  now  or  in  spring. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  silver  sand,  cover  them  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  give  them  a  liitle  bottom-heat.  § 

Manures.— j4.  B,— For  plants  in  pots,  superphosphate  of  lime 
is  most  suitable  when  diluted  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce 
to  3  gnllons.  For  Fuchsias,  Pelargonium's,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c..  this  may  be  repeated  every  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  hut 
for  others,  such  as  Epacrises,  Heaths,  &c.,  once  or  twice 
during  the  season  is  quite  sufficient.  § 

Melons.— B.  B.— The  Beechwood  is  a  much-esteemed  green- 
fleshed  Melon.  II M.  !>.— You  will  doubtless  find  that  your 

Melon-plants,  grown  above  a  hot- water  tank,  and  from  which 
the  fruit  is  now  dropping,  are  too  dry  at  the  roots. 

Monsthositiks. — An  Iivihm(in^—S\ich  instances  as  yours  are 
not  uncommon.  That  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  similar 
instance.  They  are  buds  assuming  the  appearance  of  Potato- 
tubers,  and  proving  the  laiter  to  be  gouty  branches.  The 
cause  of  their  appearance  is  uncerlaiu. 


Mulberry.- B.  B.— You  must  sparingly  cut  the  roots  of  your 
Mulberry  tree  against  a  wall,  just  before  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn.  Pinch  the  shoots  in  summer,  so  as  those  near  the 
base  may  have  plenty  of  light  to  enable  them  to  perfect 
fruit-buds.  II 

Names  op  Plants. — TF.— Alstroenieria  I.igtu,  and  a  very  fine 
purple  variety  of  A.  pelegrina. Cfcil.—t^ot  an  Orchidace- 
ous plant,  but  Lycopndium  lepidophyllum.    Your  specimen 

is  dead.     1  he  species  is  not  known  in  cultivation. Derdy. 

—  Psoralea  pinnata. E.   R.  I.  F.— Malva  Munroana. 

S.  W. — Anagallistenella,  and  Ballo'a  nigra. hidia-ia  Meta. 

— Lycium  barbarum.  For  colours  you  must  apply  to  the 
dealers  in  them.  In  flower- painting  every  kind  of  tint  is 
occasionally  required.    All  the  advice  we  can  give  you  is  not 

to  use  Prussian  blue,  or  any  metallic  colours. T.  Cripps.— 

Either  TropEeoliim  minus  or  tuberosum. 

Names  ok  Fruits.— .^.  B.— The  Apricots  were  too  far  gone 
when  received.  No.  1  only  could  be  judged  to  be  the  Moor- 
park   from   the   perloraiion  along    tiie    edge  of   the  stone. 

Plums-3,  Azure  Hative;  4,  Drapd'or;  5,  Futheringliam. 

A.B  ,  Fnlhnm. — No.  1  appears  to  he  the  Nectarine  Plum;  2, 
Washington. II— J.  B.M.H.— Gooseberries— No.  1  appears  to  be 
Red  Turkey;  2,  Ironmonger,  not  Red  Ciiampagne  ;  the  latter 
grows  very  upright,  and  its  fruit  is  more  oblong  and  not  so 

V  dark-coloured  as  that  of  the  Ironmonger  ;  3,  Ashton  Seedling, 
same  as  the  Red  Warrington;  4,  Enrly  Sulphur;  b,  Red 
Walnat;    6,  Crystal;     7,   Golden    Drop;     8,    Probably  the 

Amber. II W.  S.— The  Plum   you  found  in   a  iiedge-row, 

where  it  must  have  been  planted,  and  which  flowered  in 
February,  bearing  abundantly,  though  in  a  bleak  place  and 
very  barren  soil,  is  the  Myrobalan  or  Cnerry  Plum.  Its  uses 
have  not  been  lully  ascertained.     It  would  probably  answer 

for  kitchen  purposes. I| T.  L.,  Kilmarnock.— Yu\xr  Apple  is 

the  Scarlet  Croffon,  a  winter  Apple  1| 

Pansies.  — ^71  JmAman.— Brown's  Curion,  Pearson's  Black 
Prince,  Buxton's  N6  plus  Ultra,  Cook's  Mulberry  Superb, 
King's  Suiphurea  Elegans,  and  Magin's  Bridegroom.  Sow 
your  seed  immediately.* 

PsAit-TREES.— B.  B.-ir  you  stop  the  shoots  of  your  Pear- 
trees,  by  merely  taking  off  the  extreme  points  in  the  begin- 
ninK  of  June,  and  then  shorten  back  une  half  of  them  to  3  or 
4  inches  at  midsummer,  and  the  remainder  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  trees  will  most  probably 
soon  come  into  a  bearing  stale;  and  if  they  do  not,  as  pavement 
prevents  root-pruning,  you  must  have  recourse  to  ringing.  || 

PELAitooNicMS.- IF.  J.  B.— The  Pelargonium  you  mention, 
when  it  comes  true,  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  cultivation;  the 
form,  size,  substance  of  petal,  and  the  set  of  the  petals  when 
fully  expanded,  constitute  it  a  first-rate  flower.  In  colour  it 
is  fine  also,  but,  unfortunately,  there  exists  in  the  flower  a 
strong  disposition  to  sport.    During  the  past  season  more 


particularly,  not  half  the  flowers  were  true.  It  is  too  early 
to  answer  your  other  question,  lists  of  the  new  flowers  not 
being  yet  sent  out.* 

The  Pine  Scale.— />.  B.— We  quite  agree  with  you  that  if  your 
gardener  has  really  discovered  some  certain  and  simple  remedy 
for  this  insect,  he  deserves  to  be  rewarded ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  advertisements  would  procure  him  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers. The  difficulty  is  to  try  it.  The  Horticultural  Society 
does  not  cultivate  Pines  now;  but  the  remedy  would  probably 
destroy  otiier  scales  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  Pine  Apple ;  and  if 
so.  Its  value  would,  of  course,  be  the  greater.  If  you  wish  it, 
we  will  have  the  experiment  tried  ;  but  ytjur  own  testimony 
would  surely  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  persons  of  the  efiicacy  of 
the  means  employed. 

Potatoes.— /I  Subscriber. — Never  soak  Potatoes  in  water 
before  cooking  them.  As  soon  as  boiled  the  water  should  be 
poured  off,  and  the  Potatoes  set  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  dry, 
before  they  are  peeled.  That  is  the  way  to  have  them  mealy. 
Steaming  them  is  a  still  better  way.  Never  cover  them  up 
after  they  are  ready  to  be  dished  up. 

Sand.— JreZ/eTwis.- Certainly  sea  sand,  if  well  washed,  may  be 
employed  for  all  plants  that  do  not  dislike  lime;  but  as  it 
always  contains  considerable  quantities  of  small  shells,  it  is 
on  that  account  unsuited  for  some  things.  Pit  sand,  although 
reddened  by  oxide  of  iron,  is  better,  if  well  washed.  Fine 
white  pit  sand  is  best  of  all ;  but  it,  too,  is  apt  to  bind  if  used 
in  large  quantities.  Roadside  sand  always  binds— we  suppose 
because  it  is  angular. 

Strawberries.— £.  S. — The  distance  between  the  rows  of 
Strawberries  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet,  and  from  12  to 
IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  soil.  Yours  being 
planted  9  inches  apart  each  way,  if  they  are  Scarlets  you  may 
dispense  with  every  other  row ;  if  Pines,  every  other  row  as 
well  as  every  alternate  plant  in  the  row.  tl 

Vines  in  a  Greenhouse.— 1>.  G. — As  you  do  not  wish  to  force 
the  Vines  in  your  greenhouse,  no  fire  in  winter  is  required  on 
their  account.  Having  been  only  planted  this  spring,  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  few  eyes  in  autumn,  and  not  allowed 

to  bear  in  the  ensuing  season.  || J.  F.  C. — The  characters 

of  the  Vines  you  mention  are  not  known.  || 

MisCELLANKous. — A  Cimstant  Render. —  Keep  your  Caladiam 
bicolor  during  winter  in  a  pot  where  it  gets  very  little  water, 
and  replace  it  in  tlie  tank  next  summer  when  it  is  beginning 
to  shoot  again;  having  previously  got  it  by  degrees  into 
good  growth. R.  iV.— The  sizes  of  flower-pots  vary  consi- 
derably in  different  part?:  of  the  country.  The  dimensions  of 
the  different  sizes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  given  - 

at  p.  233  of  the  volume   for  1843.+ W.  C— Brachysema 

latifolium  is  a  very  short  trailer,  with  deep  dull  crimson 
flowers.  Kennedya  or  Hardenbergia  Comptouiana,  is  a  plant 
of  great  beauty,  which  wdlgrow  to  a  considerable  size  if  per- 
mitted.   A  temperature  of  50°  is  too  high  in  winter  for  most 

greenhouse  plants. F.  D. — We  really  know  of  no  means  of 

distinguishing  correctly  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  So 
many  species  can  be  cultivated  with  more  or  less  heat,  that  all 
positive  distinction  is  broken  down.  For  this  reason  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  has  always  found  it  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  to  be  shown  in  the  same  class.  The 
Achtmenes,  for  example,  will  grow,  and  in  considerable 
beauty,  in  a  greenhouse,  though  it  does  best  in  a  stove. 
Suppoae  a  man  starts  it  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  which  he  can, 
easily  do,  and  then  transfers  it  to  a  good  well-managed 
greenhouse,  who  could  tlien  say  it  was  a  stove  plant?  In 
truth,  all  plants  that  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn,  losing  their 
leaves,  may  be  cultivated  in  a  good  greenhouse,  if  once  fairly 

started.    Is  a  Balsam  a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  ( Green 

i/orn.— The  Number  you  want  to  complete  your  set  is  out  of 

print. D.  C.  i.  — We  can  hardly  deal  with  the  condition  of 

the  New  Forest  without  a  personal  inspection.  If  we  can 
manage  it,  we  will  pay  Hampshire  a  visit  this  autumn,  and, 

in  that  case,  give  our  opinion. Dut's  Walnut-trees  have 

probably  been  dying  from-  their  roots  being  in  a  cold  wet 
bottom. Subscriber. —We  are  not  able  at  present  to  recom- 
mend you  what  new  Pelargoniums  to  add  to  your  collection, 

the  lists   of  the  new  sorts  not   being  all  published.* A 

Render  of  the  Chronicle. — Your  specimen  is   a  curious  sport, 

and  forms  an  illustration    of  morpholog-y.* X.  — Plants  of 

Salpiglossis  should  be  treated  as  tender  annuals.  They 
should  be  raised  in  heat,  and  should  be  potted  off  singlyinto 
small  pntsas  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaf  appears;  atterwards 
they  should  be  kept  warm  and  rather  moi.st  If  allowed  to 
grow  large  before  they  are  potted  or  removed  from  the  seed- 
pot,  they  are  almost  sure  to  become  sickly,  or  die.  They  re- 
quire a  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf-mould ; 
and  great  attention  shi  uld  be  paid  in  watering  them.  Furze 
may  be  cut  any  time  bet'^veen  November  and  March.  Ten 
week  Stocks  may  flower  if  the  autumn  is  mild  ;  but  they  will 
be  worthless,  as  the  colours  always  run.  Keep  Heaths  that 
are  just  up  in  the  seed-pots  until  next  spring  ;  place  them  in 
an  airy  and  rather  dry  situation.  Keep  the  bulbs  of  Liliiim 
tigrinumin  the  pots  until  spring.      Nos.   J3and  14  for  this 

year  may  be  had. ^ A.S.  Y. — We  have  on  .'several  previous 

occasions  stated  all  we  know  of  the  Patent  Aspbaltc  Cover- 
ing; namely,  that  it  is  light  and  warm,  tight,  and  will,  appa- 
rently, last  for  some  years,  if  properly  fixed  and  painted. 
We  never  recommend  one  dealer  in  preference  to  another. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias.— TF.  H.  M.—Oi  your  seedlings  lo  and  11  are 
bright  and  high-ctdoured,  the  latter  a  self-bright-brownj 
the  former  having  a  rich  velvety  brown  spot,  with  a  margin 
of  very  bright-brown.  Both  these  flowers  are  well  formed, 
but  rather  flat  in  front.  (},  cream,  with  large  crimson  spot; 
1  and  3,  yellow  grounds  with  brown  spots,  good  in  general 
form  but  too  flat ;  7  and  8  are  very  pretty,  but  too  small  for 
the  present  advanced  state  of  this  flower.  10,  11,  and  6  are 
the  most  desirable.* 

Fuchsias.— J.  F.- Both  your  seedlings  have  rather  coarse 
sepal?,  and  the  difference  is  too  slight  between  the  tube  and 
corolla  ;  they  are  stout  bold  flowers,  but  not  equal  to  the  best 
sorts  cultivated.*— IF.  M. — The  variety  most  worth  preserv- 
ing among  the  sorts  sent  up  is  No.  219  ;  the  colours  are  very 
distinct,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  elegant;  213,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  is  neither  ^o  bright  nor  so  grace- 
ful in  form  ;  220  and  227,  very  large,  but  coarse  in  the  sepals, 
and  not  distinct  in  colour;  238,  badfi-m;  nor  do  any  of  the 
other  sorts  appear  sufliciently  novel  or  distinct  in  coloui'  to 

bring  out  as  new  varieties.* E".  B.— Your  seedling  from 

F.  splendens  does  not  appear  sufficiently  novel  to  recommend 
it  for  general  cultivation ;  it  differs  from  others  principally  in 
the  brightness  of  the  tube;  the  foliage  is  rather  large  and 

heavy.-* J.  \V.  Vcctis.—Z'he  distinction  you  point  out  in 

your  seedling  is  looked  upon  as  a  defect* J.  J.— No.  1, 

sepals  coarse,  and  the  colours  not  sufficiently  distinct;  2, the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  are  too  narrow — they  unfold  and  re- 
main separate ;  3,  too  coarse  in  the  tube  and  sepals.* 

Petunias. — /.  J. — The  blooms  arrived  in  good  condition.  The 
flowers  are  rather  coarse,  and  the  purple  aiipears  uncertain; 
it  too  much  resembles  a  stain  of  colour  in  the  corolla.*^— 
Curator. — The  best  and  most  distinct  of  your  specimens  are 
2,  a  deep-mottled  variety;  3,  a  clear,  bright,  rosy  crimson; 
and  6,  having  a  light  ground  with  dark  veins  :  I  and  4,  thougU 
good  flowers,  are  not  so  much  in  colour;  and  5,  a  deep,  ricli, 
mottled  crimson,  we  have  seen  in  other  collections,  but  not 
so  large  ;  this,  and  No.  2,  appear  disposed  to  break  into  more 
decided  colours.* 

Verbknas.— G.  5.— Your  seedling,  to  be  named  Queen  of 
EngtuTid.— Rosy  pink,  with  yellow  eye,  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some variety.* 

*:f.  '•  As  usual,  many  communications  have  beenreceived  too  late. 
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LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OK  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
n^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-i-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  o' 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  olFOWLEU'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden.  Ship,  and  Bargu 
Pampi^;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-bi>ilerA,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor-  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavat  ons  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticalture,  and  every  variety  of  muoufacturmj  purpose-^. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advaiitajecus  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLKR,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 


tirtji  ^sficulttiral  tsa^ette* 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST 24,  1S44. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TIVO  FOLLOU'ING  WEEKS. 
Thursdat,     Aug  29_AgricuUural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
Thohsday,     Sept.    S    Agriculcuritl  Imp.  Soc  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.    2    Usk.  I Sept.  10      Abergavenny. 

The  condition  of  agricultural  mechanics  in  a 
counlry  is  the  best  possible  criterion  by  whicli  to 
estimate  the  character  of  its  cultivation— for  this 
must  be  carried  to  a  high  pitch  before  a  demand  can 
exist  for  well-constructed  and  efficient,  but  necessarily 
expensive  implements  ;  and  thus  the  improvement 
•which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  British  Agri- 
culture is  in  nothing  more  satisfactorily  apparent  than 
in  the  superiority  of  our  present  farm  implements 
over  those  formerly  in  use.  Scarifiers  and  cultivators 
have  now,  for  many  purposes,  taken  the  place  of  the 
tedious  plough ;  drilling-machines,  as  well  as 
machines  for  scattering  seed  broadcast,  have  taken 
the  place  of  manual  labour;  the  threshing-machine 
has  been  substituted  for -the  flail;  and  chaff-cutters 
and  Turnip-cutters  are  generally  used  where  such 
implements  were  formerly  unknown. 

Although  these  substitutions  have  not  all  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  years,  yet  any  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  English  Agricultural  .Society,  and  of 
comparing  the  implements  there  exhibited  from  year 
to  year,  must  acknowledge  that  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  Mechanics  of  Agriculture 
even  within  the  still  short  period  of  that  Society's 
existence.  Speaking  of  the  exhibition  of  implements 
at  Derby  in  1848,  the  Editor  of  the  Gardener  ' 
Chronicle\is,t  year  made  the  following  observations  : — 
"The  most  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
department.  The  show  of  implements  at  Oxford 
was  not  very  good ;  nothing  very  new  or  perfect  was 
exhibited  there.  At  Cambridge  it  was  much  better; 
Liverpool  and  Bristol  surpassed  the  preceding ;  and 
at  Derby  there  was  the  greatest  collection  of  every 
land  of  implement — from  the  simple  plough  to  the 
portable  steam-engine — which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  one  spot.  For  three  days  we  spent  many  hours 
delightfully  in  following  the  new  inventions  and  the 
improvements  pointed  out  by  the  different  makers  ; 
and  many  more  days  would  have  been  required  to 
notice  all  that  was  worth  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
cultural mechanician." 

Our  Report  some  weeks  ago  of  the  Exhibition  at 
Southampton  shows  how  far  this  rapid  progress  of 
improvement  has  been  sustained. 

Those  who  have  been  unable  to  visit  the  show- 
yards  of  the  Society  at  its  Annual  Meetings  may 
easily  estimate  the  extent  of  this  improvement  by 
comparing  the  works  which  have  been  published  on 
the  subject.  The  latest  of  these,  that  by  Sit.  J. 
Allen  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  is  incomparably  the 
best  that  has  appeared  ;  it  is  descriptive  of  a  greater 
variety  of  better  implements  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  it  exhibits  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
machines  depends.  We  shall  have  opportunity,  in 
the  course  of  future  Articles  on  Agricultural 
Mechanics,  of  noticing  Mr.  Ransome's  opinions  on 
various  farm  implements;  and  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary at  present  to  refer  particularly  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  them.  In  illustration,  however,  of  the  im- 
provement in  them  to  which  we  have  been  alluding, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  re- 
marks on  their  condition  centuries  ago  : — 

"  In  our  own  islanri,  ploughs  were,  during  the 
early  and  dark  ages  of  its  history,  rudely  constructed, 
intolerably  heavy,  and  of  all  kinds  of  shapes;  a  re- 
Bultwhichmight  have  been  reas'inalily  anticipaieil,  for 
by  an  old  liriiish  law,  every  ploughman  was  required 
to  make  his  own  plough.  The  harrows,  and  other 
agricultural  implements,  were  equally  ill-shapeil. 
Drills  were  utterly  unknown  until  about  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  when,  about  the  year 
17.'J0,  the  celebrated  Jethro  TuU  endeavoured  to 
banikh  the  flail  from  the  barn,  his  neighbours  loaded 
hirn  with  execrations.  The  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prosperous  Farm,  near  ilungerlord, 
whicli  lull  cultivated,  still  is,  that  he  was  '  wicked 
enough  to  construct  a  machine,  which,  by  working  a 
•ct  of  sticks,  beat  out  the  (Jorn  without  manual 
labour.'  This  is  the  first  tradilion.iry  notice  of  a 
threshing-machine  with  which  I  atn  acquainted." 

The  chapter  on  threshing-machines  in  this  work- 


one  of  the  best  in  the  book — details  the  successive 
steps  in  their  improvement  since  that  period.  We 
shall  endfiavour  hereafter  to  describe,  and  fairly  to 
estimate,  the  value  of  the  various  farm-implements 
now  used,  in  the  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  by  that  process  of  improvement  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  in  preparing  these  descriptions,  and  in  form- 
ing these  estimates,  we  have  been  promised  the  assist- 
ance of  many  eminent  manufacturers — that  of  Mr. 
Ransome,  among  others. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  correspondent  if  the 
practice  suggested  by  iVlr.  Hannam,  and  detailed  in 
a  late  Number  of  this  Paper,  on  the  subject  of 
HARVESTING  GRAIN  CROPS,  IS  applicable  to  Barley 
and  Oats,  as  well  as  Wheat. 

In  the  latter  case  this  point  has  been  already 
determined  by  almost  universal  practice — upon  other 
grounds,  however,  than  those  indicated  by  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  experiments.  Oats  are  generally  cut  before 
their  straw  has  lost  its  green  colour,  simply  because, 
when  left  till  quite  ripe,  they  are  very  liable  to  shed 
their  seed,  its  attachment  to  the  stem  being  much 
slighter  than  that  either  of  ^7heat  or  Barley.  Most 
probably,  however,  this  practice  is  productive  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  of  a  better  quality  of 
grain  than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  grow. 

With  reference  to  Barley,  again,  the  almost  universal 
practice  is  to  let  it  remain  on  the  field  till  it  is  dead 
ripe.  Whether  this  practice  be  correct  or  not,  Mr. 
Hannam's  experiments  cmnot,  we  think,  be  held  to 
condemn  it ;  they  only  determined  the  influence 
which  the  time  of  harvesting  grain  exerted  on  its 
quality  as  food.  Barley  being  generally  grown  for 
malting,  is  seed  to  be  sprouted,  not  grain  to  be  eaten ; 
and  there  is  but  little  in  the  experiments  to  which  we 
allude  to  indicate  the  effect  of  early  or  late  cutting 
on  the  quality  of  grain  as  seed.  On  this  subject 
Nature  is  as  yet  our  only  guide,  and  if  it  be  safe  to 
follow  her,  farmers  are  certainly  right  in  permitting 
Barley  to  become  thoroughly  ripe  before  cutting  it, 
for  seed  is  naturally  never  shed  or  sown  till  dead  ripe. 

The  practice,  however,  of  permitting  Barley  to 
remain  on  the  field  till  thoroughly  ripe,  has  not,  we 
believe,  arisen  from  any  notion  of  the  propriety  of 
imitating  Nature  in  the  matter,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  of  importance  in  malting  grain  that 
it  should  all  sprout  together,  so  that  the  process  may 
take  place  fully  within  the  time  allotted  for  it;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  evenness  of  sample  which  is 
thus  so  essential  in  malting  Bailey  can  only  be 
obtained  by  ripening  it  thoroughly.  The  only  way 
to  obtain  grain  all  of  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  is  to 
make  it  all  dead  ripe. 

Whether,  if  it  were  possible,  with  our  variable 
soil  and  irregularly  sheltered  fields,  to  cut  the  crop 
all  in  one  stage  of  growth  before  it  became  thoroughly 
white,  the  quality  of  the  grain  for  malting  purposes 
would  thereby  be  improved,  remains  an  unanswered 
question. 


GE0-AGR1CULTUR.\L   NOTES    ON    SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(Continued  from  page  562). 

Fullers^  Earth. — Below  tlie  Baibstone  lies  a  bed  of 
clay,  from  40  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  in  which,  near 
Bath,  the  fullers'  earth  is  found.  This  bed  crops  out 
below  the  limestone  rock,  under  which  it  lies,  and  its 
course,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  windings  of  the  hills 
and  valleys,  is  most  tortuous.  It  is,  however,  easily  trace- 
able along  the  lower  edge  of  the  Bath-stone.  This  bed  of 
clay  is  generally  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  near  and  beyond 
Bath  the  fulier*'-earth  occurs  in  it  in  isolated  masses, 
in  search  of  which  pits  are  dug  at  random.  It  throws 
out  a  great  raauy  springs ;  many  streams  take  their  rise 
from  above  it. 

Ayrkitttural  Character  of  the  Fullers'  Eartli. — The 
surface  of  the  narrow  band  in  which  this  bed  of  clay  is 
exposed  is  most  irregulir.  It  may  be  easily  traced  at  a 
distance  by  the  contrast  in  this  respect  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  either  side  of  it. 
This  ui,  'Tnness  is  sometimes  owing  to  the  occurrence 
here  and  .p're  of  masses  of  debris,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  roue  above,  but  may  be  more  generally  due  to 
the  wide  cracks  made  in  the  clay  during  the  summer, 
and  to  the  slight  slips  which  consequently  take  place  on 
the  fall  of  rain.  This  bed  of  cbiy  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  ;  it  is  not  only  of 
very  little  extdiit,  being  a  mere  band,  but  is  steep,  being 
situated  on  the  side  of  tlie  hills.  It  is  almost  wholly  in 
pasture,  and  tlii-i  pasture  is  of  the  poorest  description, 
When  left  to  itself,  as  in  commons,  it  becomes  covered 
with  the  Bramble,  the  Sloe,  and  the  Brinr,  which  are 
characteristic  of  clayey  Nnd  in  general.  When  arable 
the  soil  i.s  very  BtilT  and  clayey.  It  ia  well  seen  at  the 
top  of  a  row  of  fields  immeiliately  below  tlic  road  into 
Math,  OS  it  winds  along  the  edge,  of  (jbarncy  Down.  The 
anil  is  there  a  dark  (nearly  black)  stitT  clay,  forming  a 
narrow  band  along  tlie  ujjper  edt;e  of  the  fields,  which 
ore  cliiefly  of  o  brohliy  soil,  of  a  ruddy  brown  coloui', 
overlying  the  rock  of  the  inferior  oolite.  It  is  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  Wheat  and  Beana,  but,  in  the  few 
itiatauces  in  whicli  it  ia  a^abU^  it  usually  forins,  as  in  the 
casejiiBt  cited,  merely  a  portion  of  liidds,  including  both 
it  and  the  soil  on  the  rock  below  it,  and  thus  seldom 


receives  a  cultivation  peculiar  to  itself,  only  taking  part 
in  that  of  the  whole  field.  Now,  as  the  soil  both  on  the 
inferior  and  the  upper  oolite,  the  one  immediately  below, 
and  the  other  'immediately  above  the  clay  of  the  fullers* 
earth,  is  of  a  brashy  nature,  and  peculiarly  a  Barley  soil, 
it  is  evident  that  the  soil  on  the  clay  between  them, 
receiving  the  same  kind  of  cultivation  as  they  do.  caa 
seldom  be  cropped  and  cultivated  in  a  manner  suited  to 
it.  It  is  only  when  a  crop  of  Wheat  is  taken  that  this  is 
the  ca.'ie,  and  even  then  it  does  not  show  that  superiority 
as  a  Wheat  soil  that  might  be  expected,  being  so  wet 
that  crops  of  no  kind  will  succeed  on  it  till  it  is  drained. 
The  clay  of  the  fullers'  earth,  when  it  thins  out  on  the 
inferior  oolite  below  it,  does  not  appear  to  produce  that 
improvement  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the 
mixture  of  soils  of  such  opposite  characters.  This  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  land  during 
six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  raio 
falling  on  the  upper  oolite  being  turned  out  by  the  clay, 
over  the  surface  of  which  it  runs  until  it  meets  the  rock 
of  the  lower  oolite,  through  which  it  sinks. 

Inferior  Oolite. — The  member  of  the  oolitic  series 
upon  which,  in  the  descending  order,  we  next  come,  is 
the  inferior  oolite.  This  consists  of  two  beds,  the  upper 
a  limestone  rock,  and  the  lower  a  calcareous  sand.  This 
rock  comes  out  to  the  surface  all  along  the  edge 
of  the  hills,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  any- 
geological  map  of  the  district.  This  limestone  has 
much  more  of  the  oolitic  structure  than  the  upper 
limestone  of  the  series.  It  is  a  softer  rock,  ca- 
pable of  being  worked  with  the  saw  as  well  as  the 
chisel,  and  is  more  easily  worked  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  does  not,  however,  stand  the  weather  well. 
The  whitest  and  finest  stone  is  found  in  the  lower  beds  of 
this  rock,  the  impurity  of  the  limestone,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  clay,  increasing  upwards.  The  uppermost 
bed,  which  varies  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
tains as  much  clay  as  lime.  This  top  bed  consists  chiefly 
of  large  concretions  of  shells;  it  gets  the  name  of  Bag~ 
stone.  The  lowest  bed  of  this  rock,  that,  resting  on  the 
sand,  differs  from  the  rest  of  it  in  not  being  much 
affected  by  the  weather,  is  a  weather-stone,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  quarries  and  other  sections,  where  both  are 
exposed,  it  projects  uninjured  from  the  midst  of  the 
debris  produced  by  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  lOct 
above.  This  bed  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet  ia 
thickness.  Below  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  about 
equal  thickness  with  it,  occurs  a  bed  of  calcareous  sand, 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour.  This  sand,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wotton-under-edge,  is  ferruginous  in  a  high 
degree,  and  presents  a  curious  oolitic  appearance,  which 
is  not  common  to  it.  There  are  also  concretions  and 
hardened  masses  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it,  generally 
in  layers.  These  are  provincially  termed  Sand-bats, 
They  are  owing  either  to  a  more  indurated  st4te  of  the 
sand,  or  to  the  presence  in  abundance  of  shells,  of 
which  generally  there  are  but  few. 

Agricultural  Character  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. — The 
soil  on  the  lower  oolite  is  of  two  kinds ;  that  on 
the  limestone  rock  necessarily  differs  from  that  on 
the  sand.  The  one  is  very  shallow,  full  of  fragments 
of  rock,  and  of  a  brown  or  ruddy-brown  colour ;  while 
the  other  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  partaking  more  or  less  of 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  subsoil,  according  to  the  degrea 
of  cultivation  it  may  have  received.  The  stony  brashy 
soil  on  the  rock  is  generally  situated  on  the  steepest 
part  of  the  hill-side ;  and  being  thus  too  steep  for 
arable  land,  and  too  shallow  for  good  pasture  land,  it  is 
generally  covered  with  wood.  The  Beech  is  the  tree 
natural  to  the  thin  calcareous  soil  occurring  on  this  rock. 
The  valleys  of  Hawksbury,  Wotton-under-edge,  and 
Waterleigh,  and  a  great  part  of  the  valleys  of  Ozzle- 
worth  and  Uley,  are  thus  surrounded  by  wood.  This  is 
the  case  very  generally  along  the  whole  of  the  oolitic 
escarpment,  and  some  of  the  finest  Beech  woods  in  the 
kingdom  are  to  be  found  here. 

Where  the  land  is  arable,  the  practice  of  the  farmers  va- 
ries very  much.  Some  take  successive  crops  of  Wheat  and 
Potatoes,  and  thus  sell  everything  off  the  land  ;  others 
take  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Barley,  and  fallow  or  seeds  or 
Turnips,  in  succession  ;  but  whatever  the  principle  be, 
if  there  be  any  which  they  adopt,  whetlier  it  be  good  or 
had,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  it  into  practii^e  and 
foUow  out  the  details  of  cultivation  is  slovenly.  This  is 
attested  by  the  foul  stite  of  the  land.  The  Barley  and 
Wheat  crops  are,  during  the  spring  months,  buried  in 
Charlock,  the  wild  Mustard,  and  a  hundred  other  weeds. 
The  slovenly  state  in  which  this  land  is  generally  to  be 
seen  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  its  being  let  in  small  farms, 
and  to  the  practice  of  sub-Ietting,  which  is  common, 
especially  when  the  Potato  crop  comes  round.  To  this, 
however,  though  it  is  general,  there  are  exceptions.  Even 
a  bad  system  niay,  in  the  hands  of  an  active  farmer,  be 
made  the  means  of  cultivating  his  land  well.  The  soil 
on  the  sund  is  of  a  much  more  valuable  kind  than  that 
on  the  rock.  Where  both  exist  in  their  natural  state, 
us  in  the  many  commons  occurring  on  this  rock, 
a  shower  of  rain,  after  a  long  drought,  will  ena- 
ble one  to  trace  to  on  inch  the  junction  between 
the  two  ;  the  Grass  on  the  sandy  soil  b.  comes  as  greea 
as  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  withered  herbage 
on  the  brashy  soil  can  make  it.  The  soil  on  tlie  sand  U 
chiefly  in  pasture,  and  some  of  the  richest  pasturage  in 
the  county  is  to  be  obtained  on  it  ;  whoever  has  wit- 
nessed  the  freshness  and  richness  of  the  verdure  which 
the  many  beautiful  valleys  intcraccting  these  atnila  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  after  a  gcninl  rain,  will  not  doubt  this. 
It  also  forms  good  arable  land  ;  and  where  this  is  flat, 
OS  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Dimmery's  form  ut  Stinchcombo, 
a  report  of  which  by  Mr.  Morton  appeared  in  the  first 
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Tolume  of"  the  Society's  Jouraal,  the  land  is  most  vala- 
sble.  When  situnted  on  the  hill-side,  it  is  necessarily 
not  so  well  suited  for  arable  land ;  and  in  conseqaence 
of  the  continued  practice  of  ploughing  down  hill,  the 
tops  of  many  of  the  fields  thus  situated  have  the  soil 
entirely  removed  from  them,  and  expose  the  yellow  sand 
of  the  subsoil  ;  this  renders  them  sdll  less  valuable  as 
arable  land. 

It  is  on  this  soil,  in  the  Nailsworth  Valley,  that  the 
only  water-meadows  occur  that  are  to  be  found  in  our 
district.  The  following  statement,  with  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  meadows  favoured  me,  of  the  expenses 
'  and  returns  of  irrigation  in  this  particular  instance, 
shows  most  conspicuously  the  advantage  of  the  opera- 
tion : — The  extent  of  the  meadows  is  about  15  acres. 
Before  being  irrigated  they  were  valued  at  prices  varying 
from  \0s.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  averaging  about  305.  In 
its  o.riginal  state  the  land  rotted  sheep,  and  was  therefore 
unsafe,  except  to  put  fat  sheep  on  just  before  going  to 
the  butcher.  The  expense  of  building  bridges,  laying 
out  and  digging  the  water-courses,  &c.,  in  fact  the  whole 
expense  of  irrigation,  amounted  to  about  15/.  per  acre. 
This  is  higher  than  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  owin^ 
to  the  number  of  bridges  and  aqueducts  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  narrowness  of  the  valley.  The  annual  ex- 
pense, including  repairing  the  hatches,  clearing  out  the 
water-courses,  &c.,  amounts  to  15^.  per  acre;  to  this  is 
to  be  added  15s.  as  the  expense  of  harvesting  the  hay 
crop.  The  return  from  this  outlay  is  in  the  form  of  a 
greatly  increased  value  of  spring  and  autumn  feed,  and 
also  in  the  entire  destruction  of  any  tendency  iu  the  laud 
to  rot  sheep.  The  meadows  are  generally  shut  up 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  crop  is  cut  in  less 
than  two  moriihs  ;  it  averages  35  cwt.  If  it  were  allowed 
to  grow  three  weeks  longer,  it  would  probably  average  45 
cwt.  per  acre  ;  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  in  the  value  of 
the  latter-math.  The  value  of  the  early  spring  feed  till 
May,  and  the  autumn  feed  till  December,  is  estimated 
at  2/,  per  acre.  The  following,  then,  is  a  statement  of 
the  profits  per  acre,  per  annum,  arising  from  irrigation, 
in  this  instance  : — 


^    Dr.  Cash.  ^  i 

To  35  cwt.  of  Hay,  at 

60s.  a  ton         .        .     5 
To  value  of  spring  and 

autumn  leed  .    2 


^ev  5  0 


Contra.    Cr. 

By  former  value  of  the 
land  per  acre 

By  5  per  cent,  on  out- 
lay of  15/.  per  acre 

By  annual  expense  of 
irrigation 

By  annual  expense  of 
harvesting  Hay 

Balance  —  profit  per 
acre 


To  this  is  to  be  added  the  immense  advantage  to  the 
faroaer  of  being  able  to  carry  the  crop  off  the  land  each 
year  without  injuring  it.  The  manure  arising  from  the 
consumpiion  of  the  Hay-crop  thus  goes  to  enrich  ihe 
fields  of  an  arable  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  good 
done  by  irrigation  in  this  instance  does  not  seem  to  be 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  any  soapy  or  oily  matter  which 
the  water  may  occasionally  contain  from  having  passed 
through  the  mills  higher  up  the  valley.  In  an  instance 
of  a  water-meadow  at  Longfords,  one  of  a  series  possessed 
by  the  proprietor  of  those  just  alluded  to,  there  were  two 
descrip:ions  of  water  employed  :  the  one  contained  the 
washings  and  sweepings,  &c.,  of  the  streets  of  Miuchin- 
hampLon,  the  market  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  other  was  brought  directly  from  a  spring  close  to  the 
field  ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  irrigation  were  greatly 
more  manifest  in  that  part  of  the  field  over  which  the 
pure  spriug-waier  *  was  used  than  in  that  watered  by  the 
"Washings  of  Minchinhampton.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
result  which  would  have  been  expected,  and  it  shows  that 
land  is  benefited  by  the  process,  not  so  much  by  the 
deposition  of  sediment,  as  by  the  protection  given  to  it 
during  the  frosts  of  winter. — M.  S. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 
In  former  communications  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  main  uses  of  the  roots  of  a  plant  were  two-fold  ; 
the  one  to  fix  itself  in  the  ground,  the  other  to  seek 
■water.  It  is  in  search  of  water,  and  of  that  alone, 
that  the  young  root  in  the  first  instance  descends 
into  the  earth:  did  it  seek  other  nuiriments,  it  would 
rather  remain  near  the  surface,  where  such  matters 
abound.  But  that  Providence,  which  always  works  by 
the  simplest  means,  where  simple  means  are  sufficient 
for  the  end,  has  by  tins  one  attraction  made  the  root,  bv 
fi.xing  it  in  the  ground,  a  holdfast  also  for  the  fabric  ove'r 
head.  The  plant  has  no  foresight  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  itself  in  its  position,  but  impelled  by  this  pow- 
erful attraction  to  supply  itself  with  the  water  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  its  stem,  its  radicle  shoots  several 
inches  into  the  soil  to  insure  a  supply  ;  and  before  the 
plumule  raises  its  head  to  seek  the  light  of  heaven,  it  has 
thus  firmly  established  its  hold  on  the  earth.  Does  the 
existence  of  the  attractive  influence  of  water  require 
illustration  ?  A  root  has  been  uncovered,  a  wet  sponge 
placed  near  it  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which 
the  root  was  proceeding,  the  root  soon  altered  its 
position,  and  turned  towards  the  sponge.  The  aitractive 
'power  of  water  may  be  exemplified  in  other  actions  than 
in  those  on  the  roots  of  plants  : — When  a  wet  bponge  is 
held  under  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  they  bend  down  in  order 
to  touch  it.  If  a  vessel  of  water  be  put  within  six  inches 
of  a  growing  Cucumber  plant,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours   the  latter  will  alter  its   direction  ;   the    branches 


will  band  towards  the  water,  and  nev^er  alter  their  course 
until  they  come  in  contact  wich  it.  Any  roor,  not 
naturally  fibrous,  will  become  so  if  exposed  to  the  action 
of  running  water.  It  thus  increases  its  mouths,  and  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists  of  striking  its  roots  deeper 
into  the  soil.  Liebig  states,  "  Fruits,  leaves,  seeds, 
nearly  every  part  of  Lh_  plants  of  a  former  world,  excepr, 
ilie  roots,  are  found  in  the  brown  co;il  formations."  In 
that  age  of  the  wold,  when  the  alluvial  formation  of 
these  layers  took  place,  the  surface  must  have  been  so 
moist  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  plants  sending  their 
roots  deep  into  the  earth  in  quest  of  water  ;  the  roots 
were  small  and  fibrous  on  that  account,  and  n  >t  bee  luse 
of  deficiency  of  carbon  in  the  soil,  as  assumed  by  Liebig. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Does  not  the  same  cause  act  on 
the  plumule?  I  would  say  no  ;  or  rat:her,  that  it  is  coun- 
teracted by  an  opposite  and  stronger  attracrion,  to  which 
the  plumule  is  by  its  nature  more  subject.  It  is  the  at- 
traction of  light,  and  light  alone,  (not  heat,  for  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  at  any  distance  from 
it)  that  compels^the  stem  to  rise  into  the  air;  it  has  no 
need  to  seek  water,  but  it  requires  for  all  its  purposes 
light ;  and  by  it  the  stem  is  brought  into  the  region 
where  all  that  is  further  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  plant  is  to  be  found — the  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  various  effluvia  which  exhale  from 
orginic  matters  in  a  state  of  decay  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  buried  skin-deep  withia  her  bosom. 
That  light  has  an  attraction  powerful  enough  thus  to 
make  the  plant  shoot  upwards  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
observation  ;  the  Pelargonium  in  the  cottager's  window 
sends  out  its  branches  to  the  li^ht  of  day  ;  it  extends 
them  not  into  the  dai  ker,  though  by  many  degrees 
warmer,  recesses  of  the  chamber.  A  very  strong  and 
curious  proof  of  the  attractive  power  of  light  offered 
itself  to  me  in  1827,  at  Feahle,  in  thG  county  of  Clare. 
To  ascertain  the  effect  of  certain  steeps,  I  had  sown  some 
Oats  in  a  small  room  into  which  the  light  was  admitted 
by  a  single  pane  of  glass  ;  the  stems  tended  in  direct 
lines  to  this  pane;  but  there  happened  to  be  a  stone 
about  6  inches  high  in  the  direct  line  between  the  pane 
and  some  of  them  ;  all  the  stems  so  situated  declined  from 
the  right  line  to  the  pane,  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
from  the  stone,  and  took  such  a  direction  as  to  strike 
the  ray  of  light  that  proceeded  from  the  pane  over  the 
stone  at  right  angles  ;  that  is,  they  took  the  shortest 
possible  line  to  arrive  at  the  ray  of  light,  and  on  reaching 
it,  curved  directly  towards  the  pane.  When  seeds  are 
sown  too  thickly,  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  according  to  the 
popular  phrase — they  are  drawn  up  by  the  attraction  of 
light ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly, 
and  light  is  aduiitted  around  the  plants,  they  spread  out 
and  become  branchy. 

But  requisite  as  the  presence  of  light  is  to  the  growth 
of  the  stem,  it  is  probable  that  its  absence  is  as  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  root ;  there  has  long  been  a 
cherished  opinion  of  the  working-gardeners  and  farmers 
in  favour  of  sowing  seeds  in  *'  the  darks,"  that  is,  when 
the  moon  reflects  not  the  light  of  the  sun  (she  does  not 
reflect  his  heat).  Martin  Doyle  cites  (though  he  smiles 
at  it)  the  authority  of  a  Wexford  gardener  for  sowing  his 
Cauliflower-seed  when  the  nights  are  dark  in  the  month 
of  May.  We ai'e  too  generally  prone  to  scepticism  when 
the  extent  of  our  reason  falls  short  of  the  depths  either  of 
Revelation  or  Nature  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  popular 
belief  may  be  here,  as  it  frequently  is,  better  founded 
than  we  are  disposed  to  admit.  Whether  the  absence  ot 
light  be  favourable  or  not  to  the  germination  of  the  root, 
as  the  dark  nights  are  probably  passed  a^vay  when  the 
plumule  is  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  light,  the  moon's  full 
lustre  may  serve  the  plants  essentially  in  this  their  early, 
and  it  may  be  their  more  susceptible  period  of  growth. 
■ — J.  M.  Goodifft'^  Revenue  Police,  Granard,  Ireland. 


*  It  should  be  stated  that  the  spring  water  was  highly  im- 
pregnated with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 


ON  SWING  AND  WHEEL-PLOUGIIS, 
It  is  evident  that  the  wheel  has  been  an  addiuou  to 
the  simple  original  form  of  the  plough.  Whoever  added 
it  did  so,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement-, 
probably  in  order  to  assist  his  own  imperfect  management 
of  it.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  implement  is 
perfect  in  proportion  as  its  work  is  independent  of  the  skill 
of  him  who  manages  it.  Upon  this  fact,  those  who  prefer 
the  wheel-plough  found  their  first  argument  in  its  favour. 
They  say  that  it  requires  less  skill  lor  its  management 
than  the  swing-plough  does — that  a  boy  may  guide  it. 
This  is,  doubtless,  true.  They  say,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  draught  of  the  swing-plough  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  whtiel-plough.  This  point,  however,  has  not 
been  so  definitively  settled  by  experiment,  but  that  it  will 
be  fair  to  give  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the 
wht^el-ploughs  on  the  point.  These  shall  be  stated  in  their 
place  :  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  said  that,  supposing 
the  two  implements  to  be  guided  each  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary skill,  the  draught  of  the  wheel-plough  will  at  any 
rate  be  more  uniform,  and  so  far,  easier  to  the  horses. 
They  state,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  is  by  this  plough  preserved  constant  and  uniform, 
and  is  not  liable  to  that  irregularity  which  marks  the 
unskilful  ploughman.  These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all 
the  arguments  used  by  the  wheel  ploughmen.  They  are 
answered  as  follows : — To  the  second  one,  it  is  said  that 
the  draught  of  the  wheel-plough  may  be  less  in  particular 
instances  than  that  of  the  swing-plough  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
as  a  general  rule.  The  plough  may  be  so  regulated  as 
to  "swim  fair,"  though  it  be  a  swing-plough,  so  that 
by  merely  holding  it  in  an  upright  position  it  will  work 
at  a  constant  depth.  If  the  plough  does  not  swim  fair, 
all  the  effort  to  keep  it  in  its  place  comes  upon  the 
ploughman,  whose  labour  is  thus  increased,  so  much 
so,  that  he  will  not  hesitate  at  once  to  proceed  shifting 


the  various  means  of  adjustment,  till  he  gets  the  imple- 
ment to  work  properly.  In  the  case  of  the  wheel 
plough,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plough  may  not  be  pro- 
perly adjusted;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  keep  to  its 
depih,  being  hindered  from  going  in  by  the  wheels,  which 
thus  hinder  that  inconvenience  for  the  ploughman  to 
which  in  the  other  case  he  was  subjected;  and  he  there- 
fore continues  working  it  in  that  state,  and  will  not 
alter  it,  though  it  should  so  much  dip  in  as  to  jerk  for- 
ward, as  if  it  were  running  on  tiptoe.  In  the  one  case 
the  horses  are  sure  of  being  properly  treated,  for  theit 
comfort  depends  upon  the  very  same  circumstances  as 
that  of  the  workman,  while  in  the  other  the  horses  must 
suffer  from  the  increase  in  the  amount  and  in  the  irre.- 
gularity  of  the  draught,  because  the  comfort  of  the  man 
is  untouched  by  that  increase.  With  respect  to  the 
third  argument,  its  force  is  acknowledged  upon  level 
land;  but  the  very  thing  which  insures  uniformity  of 
depth  in  ploughing  level  land  will,  it  must  be  remembered, 
increase  the  irregularity  of  this  point  in  the  case  of  un- 
even hnd. 

The  truth  of  the  first  argument  in  favour  of  the  wheel- 
plough  is  acknowledged  ;  but  its  force  is  questioned,  and 
1  think  with  justice,  when  we  look  at  the  agricultural  cha- 
racter of  the  districts  into  which  it  is  admitted,  and  at 
that  of  those  where  it  is  not  used.  It  is  urged  that  the 
implement  which  performs  its  work  in  a  passable  way^ 
independently  of  any  attention  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
workman,  is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
sidered a  good  one,  for  this  reason,  that  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce carelessness  in  the  workman  ;  and,  therefore,  thafe 
the  use  of  the  wheel-plough  tends  to  deteriorate  the  class 
of  agricultural  labourers  as  regards  their  skill,  their  in- 
dustry, and  activity.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  caa 
employ  boys  instead  of  men  with  the  wheel-plough; 
many  practical  men  will  acknowledge,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  a  practical 
farmer  on  this  subject — that  for  each  boy  he  had  on  Ms 
farm  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  man  to  look  after  him. 

I  perceive,  however,  that  notwithstanding  my  attempt 
to  state  simply  the  opinion  of  the  two  parties,  and  then 
judge  between  them,  I  have  already  expressed  my  own 
opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that  a  spot  so 
level,  and  workmen  so  careful  and  attentive  may  be  ob- 
tained, that  the  wheel-plough  may  be  superior  for  its  cul- 
tivation to  the  swing-plough  ;  but  for  general  purposes 
I  certainly  believe  the  swing-plough  to  be  the  superior 
implement.  There  is  one  advantage  which  it  has  over 
the  wheel-plough,  viz.,  that  there  are  few  soils  which  are 
not  ready  for  ploughing,  and  which  may  not  be  ploughed 
by  the  swing-plough,  before  the  farmer  could  get  on  it 
with  the  wheel-plough,  for  the  wheel  clogs  with  the  wefc 
earth,  and  thus  not  only  is  a  continual  hindrance  to  the 
operation,  but  by  getting  an  increase,  in  the  shape  of  earth, 
to  its  circumference,  the  depth  at  which  the  implement 
works  is  variable. 

The  wheeUplough  is  also  objectionable  as  an  invasion 
of  the  original  simplicity  of  the  implement,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  in  some  of  the  monstrous  forms  which  it 
assumes — that,  for  instance,  of  the  old  Berkshire  plough. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES, 
No.  XXIV. 
Bt  Professor  Charles  Sfrengel. 
The  ashes  of   most  herbaceous  plants  have  a  greater 
value  than   those  of   wood,  being  richer  in   several  im- 
portant salts.    The  analysis  of  Rape  straw  will  serve  as  a 
sample.  100,000  parts  of  the  ashes  of  Rape  straw  contain, 
2,065  parts  of  silica. 

/"alumina. 
2,323       ,,      ;<  oxide  of  iron. 

(^  oxide  of  manganese. 
16,912       ,,         lime. 
3,100       ,,         magnesia. 

18,800      ,,         potash,  partly  combined  with  silica. 
11,210       ,,         soda. 

13,340      ,,         sulphates  of  lime  and  potash, 
9,900      ,,         phosphate  of  lime. 
11,350       ,,         chloride  of  sodium. 
11,000      ,,         carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  and  mag- 

■  nesia. 

100,000  parts. 
If,  therefore,  an  acre  is  manured  with  1000  lbs.  of  ashes 
of  Rape  straw,  the  soil  will  receive  169  lbs.  lime,  18S 
lbs.  potash,  112  lbs.  soda,  133  lbs.  sulphuric  acid, 
99  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  113  lbs.  chlorine  ;  and  thus 
it  appears  that  its  effects  will  be  greater  than  those  of 
wood-ashes.  The  ashes  of  Rape  straw,  however,  are 
not  the  richest  in  saline  matter  :  they  are  surpassed  in 
that  respect  by  those  of  Maize  and  Bean  straw,  the 
herbage  of  Potatoes,  and  the  stems  of  Tobacco.  In 
order  to  manure  with  Rape,  it  is  best  to  spread  the 
straw  thickly  over  the  field,  and  to  set  it  on  fire.  The 
heat  will  act  beneficially  on  the  soil,  and  kill  also  all 
vermin  ;  on  which  account  the  result  of  this  operation  is 
always  very  productive. 

Most  people  believe  that  the  ashes  of  wood  and 
herbaceous  plants  improvevegetation  only  by  neutralising 
the  acid  (humic  acid)  contained  in  the  soil,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  coal  of  humus  to  decomposition  ;  this  is,  how- 
ever, a  mistaken  idea.  The  carbonates  of  potash,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  which  alone  could  accomplish  this,  dp 
not  occur  in  it  in  that  quantity  which  would  enable  them 
to  act  powerfully:  thus,  200  lbs.  of  potash  neutralise 
only  800  lbs.  of  humic  acid  ;  200  lbs.  of  lime  no  more 
than  2000  lbs.  ;  and  100  lbs.  magnesia  only  900  IbSo 
Consequently,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  salts  contained 
in  1000  lbs.  of  ashes,  neutralise  only  3700  lbs.  of  humic 
[acid;  whilst  the  furrow-slice  of  an  acre  on  which  these 
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1000  lbs.  of  ashes  have  been  used,  contains  at  times 
50,000  lbs.  of  humic  acid.  I  manured  one  acre  of  a 
heathy  soil,  containing  very  much  free  humic  acid,  with 
1400  lbs.  of  Beech  ashes, and  found — as  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected otherwise — that  alter  the  lapse  of  one,  two,  and 
three  years,  it  acted  upon  chemical  tests  in  the  same  way 
as  previously  ;  hut  as,  notwithstandiog,  it  produced  very 
fine  Oats,  Clover,  and  Potatoes,  there  is  good  reason  to 
assume  that  the  ashes  nourished  the  plants,  which  is  the 
more  prob&ble,  as  we  always  find  them  as  a  component 
part  of  crops  which  have  been  grown  after  ashes  have 
been  employed.  Besides,  if  it  were  not  the  salts  of 
ashes  which  improve  and  nourish  plants,  why  should 
they  not  be  all  equally  beneficial  ?  We  always  see  that 
those  ashes  manure  best  which  are  rich  in  gypsum, 
phosphate  of  lime,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash; and  as  these  salts  do  not  act  on  the  bumus  of  the 
soil,  it  is  evident  that  they  directly  nourish  the  plants. 
The  silica,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese contained  in  ashes,  must  not  be  considered  useless  ; 
because,  though  the  soil  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  substances,  they  are  not  contained  in  it  in  such 
fine  particles  as  in  ashes.  Silica,  especially,  may  serve 
the  plants  as  food,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  at  times  com- 
bined with  potash  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  become 
soluble  in  water,  which  also  may  be  the  reason  why 
Oats,  which  are  most  rich  in  silica,  succeed  mostly  after 
ashes. 

If  ashes  are  used  to  the  amount  of  500  or  600  lbs. 
per  Magdeburg  acre,  this  palpable  effect  will  last  only 
two  or  three  years  ;  as  the  easily  soluble  salts  are  not  so 
much  absorbed  by  the  plants  as  they  are  extracted  by 
rain.  The  substances  which  are  hardly  soluble  in  water, 
like  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  remain 
longer  in  the  soil ;  but  this  quantity  is  too  small  for  them 
to  assist  vegetation  to  any  great  extent.  The  quantity 
of  ashes  used  at  one  time  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too 
great,  else  the  plants,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the 
easily  soluble  sal'.s,  will  be  injured,  and  a  great  waste  of 
,  the  salts  will  take  place  by  rain-water.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  better  to  use  repeated  manurings  with  ashes  in 
small  quantities,  and  this  ought  to  be  the  general  rule 
with  ail  manures  containing  m^ny  substances  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Clayey  soils,  however,  require  always 
a  greater  quantity  of  ashes  than  sandy  soils,  and  it  will 
not  be  too  much  to  use  1000  lbs.  to  1200  lbs.  on  one 
acre  of  the  former,  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  being 
determined  by  the  proportion  of  potash  they  contain. 
Soils  very  rich  in  humus  require  also  much  ashes,  as  in 
this  case  a  part  of  the  superabundant  humic  acid  is  to  be 
neutralised.  Fresh  ashes  will  avail  such  soils  chiefly  by 
supplying  them  with  the  deficient  potash,  and  it  is 
obvious  ihafc  those  ashes  will  be  preferable  which  con- 
tain most  of  this  alkali.  In  order  to  spread  ashes  well 
they  should  be  somewhat  wetted,  and  eiiher  strewed  on 
the  surface  in  calm  weather,  or  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed..  Generally  speaking,  in  order  that  the  carbonate  of 
potash  may  not  be  hurtful  to  plants,  it  must  be  first 
changed  into  humate  of  potash.  If,  therefore,  a  soil 
contains  little  humic  acid,  the  quantity  of  ashes  used 
must  be  very  small,  and  whoever  takes  no  care  of  this 
will  injure  his  fields  by  ashes,  rather  than  improve  them. 

The  manuring  with  fresh  ashes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns  is,  comparatively  speaking,  not  very  ex- 
pensive, as  we  can  buy  the  ashes  here  at  the  rate  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  dollar  per  100  lbs.  ;  if,  therefore,  even 
1000  lbs.  should  be  used  per  acre,  it  would  only  amount 
to  six  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  acre.  We  have  also 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  ashes  which  are  absorbed  by  the  plants  are  soon 
again  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  dung,  as  only 
a  small  portion  thereof  is  retained  in  the  bodies  of  the 
cattle.  By  manuring  with  ashes  the  soil  is  therefore 
improved  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  ashes  must  be  kept  in  a  place  well  protected  from 
rain,  else  they  would  soonlose  their  powerful  ingredients. 

Experience  has  shown  that  vegetable  ashes  will  chiefly 
improve  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants,  as  Lucerne, 
Clover,  Peas,  Vetches,  &c.,  which  is  easily  explained  by 
all  plants  belonging  to  that  family  requiring  much  soda, 
potash,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  chlorine,  for  their  nourishment,  large  quan- 
tities of  these  substances  being  found  in  their  ashes,  if 
wood-ashes  are  strewed  over  meadows  which  produce 
bad  Grasses  and  Moss,  the  effect  is  the  appearance,  as  il 
by  enchantment,  of  a  variety  of  Vetches  and  Clovers 
springing  up.  On  meadows  exposed  to  inundation,  ashes 
cannot  be  used,  any  more  than  upon  very  wet  fields.  All 
plants  grown  after  manuring  with  wood-aahes  are  not 
only  much  relished  by  cattle,  but  are  also  very  nutriiioun, 
because  they  then  contain  also  those  mineral  substances 
in  great  quantity,  which  are  required  for  the  chemical 
coDBtitation  of  animal  bodies  ;  potauh,  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  will  aUo  saturate  the  vegetable  acids,  and  con- 
tribute: (as  ha»  been  shown  under  the  head  ol  Marl) 
towards  the  forming  of  much  albumen,  suijar,  and  other 
nutritiougsuhxtiinces.  Ashes  from  polaah-boilers,  bleoch- 
eries,  and  soap-boilers,  arc  used  even  more  than  fresh 
•ibes,  being  much  cheaper. 

^Asiheie  ejtracttd  ashes  will  contain  but  traces  of 
potash,  common  halt,  and  other  saline  matters,  easily 
soluble  tfi  water,  and  will  ajeo  have  lost  much  of  tin; 
gypsom  they  formerly  contained  ;  they  will  never  act  no 
powerfully  at  fre«h  wood  anhes,  on  which  account  large 
qoanlitieh  are  alwayg  lo  bo  used — nay,  two  or  three  tonti 
will  not  he  too  much  per  acre.  In  this  case  their  effect  will 
last  many  ycfir*.  which  might  naturally  he  expected,  ns  in 
4000lh».  o(  a»h«'s,  at  times  -ISOlbB.  of  phoHphntc  of 
lime,  and  more  than  2000lbB.  carbonate  of  lime  will  he 
IQ«t  wicb.     At  timet,  extracted  oibes  are  mixed  previous 


to  being  used  with  burnt  lime,  which  will  increase 
their  manuring  properties.  Clayey  soils,  if  manured 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  ashes,  will  be  much 
loosened,  and  be  more  benefited,  generally  speaking,  than 
light  ones.  Fields,  which  even  after  a  manure  of  gyp- 
sum, did  not  bear  Clover,  will  produce  it  most  luxu- 
riantly, after  a  manure  of  these  ashes  ;  and  as  Peas, 
Vetches,  and  Beans,  will  also  prosper,  this  can  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  they  act  chiefly  by  the  phosphate  of 
lime  they  contain.  Amongst  the  crops  growing  best 
after  a  manuring  of  extracted  ashes,  are  Oats,  most  pro- 
bably because  these  ashes  always  contain  still  some  potash, 
and  much  of  a  silica,  which  will  dissolve  easier  in  water 
than  tliHt  of  the  soil.  Rape,  Potatoes,  Barley,  and  Flax, 
will  succeed  equally  well,  but  ashes  will  act  most  strik- 
ingly, only  if  the  soil  contains  plenty  of  humus,  as  the 
humic  acid  thence  arising  has  to  dissolve  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  plants. 
Their  effects  are  altogether  similar  to  those  of  marl, 
which  is  caused  by  both  being  very  similar  in  their 
chemical  composition.  It  is  at  times  said,  that  ex- 
tracted asiies  will  act  equally  powerfully  with  fresh  ones, 
but  this  (provided  equal  quantities  be  taken  of  either), 
is  only  tlie  case  when  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deficient 
in  those  substances,  which  the  ashes  have  lost  by  ex- 
traction. 

Generally  the  ashes  are  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  or 
ploughed  in  very  shallow  ;  they  must,  however,  be 
always  well  spread,  because  if  they  lie  too  thick  on  any 
spot,  nothing  at  all  will  grow  there. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Liquid  Manure. — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  a  cheap  and  efficacious  manure,  now  to 
be  obtained  in  most  of  our  towns,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  suggest  a  mode  of  rendering  it  more  extensively  avail- 
able— I  mean  the  ammoniacal  refuse  liquor  from  gas 
works.  This  is  not  unfrequently  considered  almost  a 
nuisance,  and  I  have  known  it  a  practice  at  some  works 
to  burn  weekly  the  conients  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
received;  while  at  a  trifling  expense  the  gas  company 
raigiit  convert  it  into  a  valuable  chemical  manure,  and  it 
would  thus  become  in  their  hands  an  article  of  profit. 
My  own  experience  enables  me  to  testify  to  its  value  in 
what  I  may  call  its  unmanufactured  state — namely,  the 
liquor  as  received  from  the  works.  I  have  found  it  to 
contain,  when  freshly  drawn,  75  per  cent,  of  pure  am- 
monia (!)  and,  applied  undiluted,  it  has  immediately  de- 
stroyed all  herbage  from  a  plot  of  sward  chosen  for  the 
experiment  ;  in  various  dilutions  it  has  injured  or  im- 
proved ;  but  I  consider  a  dilution  with  six  times  its  own' 
weight  of  water  gives  it  practically  a  sufficient  strength. 
Having  received  the  fresh  liquor  in  casks,  and  allowed 
24  hours  for  the  tar  to  sink,  1  then  by  a  syphon  draw 
off  the  fluid,  one  portion  going,  after  dilution,  at  once  to 
the  fields,  and  anoiher  being  thrown  into  the  dung-ywrd 
and  tank.  The  price  charged  me  by  the  Aylesbury  Gas 
Company  is  three  farthings  per  gallon,  and  the  tar  may 
be  worth  one-fifth  of  that  sum.  Tlie  next  point  is  the 
conversion  of  this  ammoniacal  liquor  into  a  fixed  salt. 
This  1  have  effected  with  gypsum  and  various  sulphates, 
and  with  con^mon  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  ;  also  with  sul- 
phuric; and  muriatic  acids  ;  on  the  ground,  however,  of 
superior  efficacy  and  cheapness,  the  whole  becoming  by 
tlie  combination  a  useful  product,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  greater  certainty  in  its  use,  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  this  lies  what  I  before  indicated  — a  re- 
source for  gas  companies.  With  their  furnaces  in  action 
it  is  manifest  that  a  very  small  expenditure  of  sulphuric 
acid  would  enable  them  to  convert  the  refuse  they  now 
hardly  know  how  to  get  rid  of  into  a  cheap  efficacious 
manure — sulphate  of  ammonia.  And  until  this  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  the  liquor  offers  to  the  agriculturist  a 
valuable  and  ready  auxiliary — it  is  ammonia  in  solution. 
Your  Papers  on  "  Liquid  Manure"  specify  several  appli- 
cable preparations,  and  give  their  rationule.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  occupy  your  Gazette  by  more  than  this 
reference  to  the  subject  as  worthy  attention. — B.  L., 
Highhury  Grange.  [Unquestionably  this  liquor  con- 
tains much  ammonia  capable  of  being  put  to  important 
agricultural  uses  ;  but  our  correspondent  is  surely  in 
error  in  saying  that  he  met  with  a  sample  containing  75 
per  rent,  of  if.] 

Winler  Food  for  Dairy  Coz«5.— Observing  in  an 
article  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Steele,  of  Epsom,  that 
Potatoes  are  recommended,  1  think  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  of  my  experience 
with  them  as  food  for  cattle.  1  have  given  them  in  the 
winter  with  hay  to  cows,  and  straw  to  young  cattle,  witii 
tlie  greatest  succei-s ;  the  latter,  when  fed  with  them, 
always  being  in  good  condition,  and  the  former  thriving 
well  and  giving  a  fair  quantity  of  very  wwtet  milk,  pro- 
ducing butter  of  good  flavour.  Thus  far  I  merely  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  Mr.  Steele;  but  the  fact  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  is, 
tlmt  when  Potatoes  are  given  to  cattle  late  in  the  spring, 
with  green  food,  they  are  liable  to  become  lioven  or 
blown.  Two  years  ago,  having  u  quantity  of  these  roots 
when  they  were  at  a  veiy  low  prici^  in  this  neighhour- 
huud,  1  began  lo  give  them  to  my  cows  when  turned  out 
at  GrahH,  and  the  consequence  was  they  were  all  blown 
to  an  ahirnting  extent.  I  have  always  used  the  Potatoes 
raw,  but  most  ptobahly  had  they  been  steamed  the  evil 
In  this  CBHC  would  have  been  avoided  ;  Btill  I  do  not  aj)- 
provc  of  Hteaming  roota  generally  for  caillc,  because,  nb 
far  as  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  nscertainiiig,  they 
do  better  on  ihem  r«w.  In  thiw  cuhc  I  did  not  lose  any 
o'  my  cdWH,  Ijut  hull  1  not  taken  )ironipt  meiiMurcH  fur 
their  rrli(!f,  there  Im  every  probabilily  tluit  a  laial  ri^sult 
would  buvu  ensued.     Nut  having  a  probuug  ut  bund,  1 


liad  them  copiously  bled,  and  drenched  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  common  salt  each,  in  two  qunrts 
of  water,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  swelling 
had  entirely  subsided.  When  cattle  are  hoven  I  much 
approve  of  bleeding,  because,  even  when  the  probang  has 
been  effectually  used,  the  loss  of  some  blood  is  advisable, 
in  order  to  check  any  inflammation  caused  by  excessive 
distention  of  the  stomach.— ^r/Awr  Hall. 

Analysis  of  Guano. — The  present  Number  of  the 
Journul  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England  containa 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  guano,  by  Dr.  Ure,  such  as  no 
ordinary  chemist  in  a  country  town  could  be  expected  to 
execute.  The  African  and  Peruvian  guanos  are  shown 
to  be  entirely  disiinct  (agriculturally  speaking),  and  no 
farmer  ought  to  order  guano  without  specifying  which 
kind  he  means  to  purchase— the  qualities  of  the  latter 
being  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  former,  as  Dr.  Ure 
(page  302-3),  expressly  states :—"  Among  the  many 
samples  of  African  guano,  I  have  analysed  for  the  im- 
porter, none  has  contained  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
uric  acid,  or  of  consequence  potential  ammonia."  la 
page  303  he  proceeds  to  the  Peruvian  and  Boliviaa 
guanos,  and  explains  what  he  means  by  potential  am- 
monia. *'  My  attention  has  been  directed  not  only  to 
the  constituents  of  guano,  which  act  as  immediate 
manure,  but  to  those  which  are  admitted  to  impart 
durable  fertility  to  the  ground."  Ammonia  is  the  chief 
thing;  "■  yet  not  altogether  in  the  pure  or  saline  form, 
for  it  is  too  readily  evaporated  and  washed  away,  but  in 
the  dormant,  or,  as  one  may  say,  the  potential  condition. 
Genuine  Peruvian  aod  Bolivian  guano  surpass  very  far 
all  other  species  of  manure  in  the  quantity  of  potential 
ammonia,  and  therefore  in  the  permanency  of  their 
action  on  the  roots  of  plants  ;  while  in  consequence  of 
the  ample  store  of  actual  ammonia  they  contain,  they 
are  qualified  to  give  immediate  vigour  to  vegetation.. 
Urate  of  ammonia  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  azotised  organic  matter  in  well  preserved  gua«o,  (he 
is  speaking  of  Bolivian  and  Peruvian).  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  not  at  all  volatile,  and  is  capable  of 
yielding  to  the  soil,  by  its  gradual  decomposition,  nearly 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  ammonia."  We  may  observe, 
that  though  there  may  or  may  not  be  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  free  ammonia,  upon  which  the  first  year's  crop 
chiefly  depends,  in  the  African,  as  in  the  Bolivian  and 
Peruvian  guano,  yet  that  the  two  latter  exclusively 
possess  that  combination  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia 
which  gives  the  invaluable  power  of  producing  enduring 
fertility  in  subsequent  years.  The  true  criterion,  then, 
of  the  excellence  of  guano  is  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  it 
contains,  by  means  of  which  it  retains,  and  gradually 
gives  out,  a  continued  stream,  as  it  were,  of  ammonia. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  decoction  of  guano  will  not  in- 
dicate its  value,  because  this  most  important  ingredient 
is  nearly  insoluble.  To  obtain  detailed  analysis  in  the 
country  is  quite  impossible,  or  if  possible,  unnecessary; 
because  it  is  sufficient  for  us  as  buyers  to  know  the  ex- 
istence and  perhajis  proximate  quantity  of  one  ingredient, 
namely,  uric  acid,  whicb  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  in- 
ferior euanos.  The  test  of  this  ingredient,  to  be  practi- 
cally and  generally  useful,  should  be  contained  in  a  little 
botile  in  the  pocket,  be  easily  applied,  and  the  effect 
decidedly  and  immediately  obvious  to  a  farmer's  senses. 
Ir  need  not  indicate  the  proportion  accurately,  hut  it 
should  proximately.  The  Royal  British  Association 
could  not  do  better  than  offer  a  premium,  or  set  their 
consulting  chemist.  Dr.  Lyon  Playtair,  of  Manchester^ 
to  work.  But  great  bodies  move  slowly  ;  and,  consider- 
ing your  influential  position,  I  think  a  subscription, 
under  your  auspices,  would  soon  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
for  the  purpose.— t/o/i//  Guanophll, 

Cambridge  Red  \yheat.~-l  inclose  an  ear  of  Wheat 
for  your  inspection,  as  a  sample — one  fairly  selected  from 
the  produce  of  an  acre,  which  was  dibbled  late  in  the 
spring  by  hand,  in  rows  of  1  foot  and  D  inches  betweea 
the  dibblings.  The  acre  took  but  one  peck  and  a  pint 
of  seed,  was  sown  very  late,  and  in  its  earliest  stage 
suffered  much  from  drought.  From  an  ear  gathered  at 
ttie  same  time  as  the  inclosed  I  have  extracted  106"  perfect 
grains.  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  you  the  name  of  this 
variety  ;  all  I  know  of  its  origin  is  Uiat  it  was  called 
Cambridgeshire  Wheat.  I  am  induced  to  send  it  to  you 
in  aid  of  your  argument  on  thin  sowing,  and  if  I 
can  give  you  any  further  information  I  shall  be  happy 
tu  do  so.  One  fact  I  had  nearly  forgotten  tu  mention  is, 
that  the  single  grain  from  which  this  has  been  produced, 
lillered  into  16  stems,  all  bearingsimilar  corn. —  Thomas- 
France. —  [Your  specimen  is  a  very  fine  ear  indeed  of  a 
large-berried  Wheat.  Can  you  give  us  the  produce  per 
acre  of  this  thin-sown  Wheat,  compared  wiih  the  acreable 
))roduce  of  the  same  variety  sown  more  thickly  ?  That 
would  be  information  of  great  value.  We  have  not  yet 
threshed  out  our  Wheat,  and  therefore  cannot  yet  say 
which  distance  has  proved  most  productive  in  our  case  J 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  announce  the  experience  of  our 
correspondent,  as  well  as  that  of  ochers,  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  along  with  our  own.] 

Sonl/iampton  Iter/isicr  of  Implcmenta.—l  quite  ngree 
with  your  correspondent,  "  A  Subscriber,"  (page  r)b'3), 
respecting  Mr.  Johnson's  Register.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  it,  and  at  the  immber  of  arlirles  omitted 
—amongst  other  things,  the  American  plough  ;  as  it 
said  that  Daniel  Webster,  on  his  return  from  England, 
stated  that  le  had  not  seen  any  in  Eii^lund  worthy 
of  compariHon  with  thoHO  of  Amerioa;  and  there 
ia  not  one  churn  given,  there  being  no  less  than  eight 
sliown  ;  and  also  six  chceHC-preHSCH  shown,  and  not  one 
given  in  the  Register  ;  and  by  llu^  public  pjiju-rfl  it  is 
htutcd  that  there  was  great  merit  due  to  tin-  invcntorO 
of  those  articlca.     It  appears  to  me,  if  the  Uoyul  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  ol  England  were  to  publish  a  Rsgister 
of  the  Implements,  with  woodcuts  of  all  those  that  prizes 
■were  awarded  to,  at  a  small  price,  for  distribution 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  it  would  be  conferring  a 
great  benefit  on  the  public  at  large. — Facile. — [The 
American  plough  was  very  inferior  to  others  exhibited — 
at  least  in  suitableness  to  English  soils.] 

New  and  Old  Land. — It  is  well  known  that  the  soil 
of  an  old  garden  is  unsuitable  for  many  plants,  and  that 
a  fresh  or  new  soil  is  just  as  favourable  to  them.  A  list 
of  these  plants  would  more  than  fill  your  columns;  but 
I  will  select  three  common  ones — Strawberries,  Turnips, 
and  Potatoes.  Every  grower  of  Strawberries  must  have 
seen  how  they  delight  in  new  earth.  The  old  garden 
mould  produces  leaves,  but  the  new  soil  fruit,  remarkable 
both  for  quantity  and  quality.  In  this  case,  unexhausted 
vegetable  matter  may  be  the  cause  of  plenty.  Garden 
Turnips  are  never  so  sweet,  or  mild,  or  crisp,  as  those 
grown  in  fields,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  grown  every 
fourth  year  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  manure.  In 
fields  too,  when  Turnips  were  first  grown,  they  were 
grown  from  the  same  freshness  of  soil  more  easily  and 
of  better  quality  than  they  have  been  grown  since,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  modern  farming.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  a  part  of  West  Nor- 
folk, where  on  a  good  soil  Turnips  were  introduced  about 
1750.  He  related  to  me  the  experience  of  his  uncle,  a 
strong-headed  practical  man,  who  remembered  their 
introduction.  I  made  no  note  of  his  recollections,  but 
the  substance  was  this  : — White  Turnips  were  grown  on 
this  farm  without  manure,  yet  with  ease  and  certainty  ; 
they  were  large,  and  so  good  iu  quality,  that  Scotch  bul- 
locks were  fattened  on  them,  with  Straw  and  Hay,  with- 
out any  artificial  food.  The  old  gentleman  used  to  de- 
scribe how  they  were  gradually  obliged  to  use  manure, 
and  yet  that  the  Turnips  lost  quality  ;  then  they  bought 
Linseed  cake,  and  after  a  few  years  introduced  Swedes. 
I  once  liad  a  garden,  in  a  part  of  which  was  a  Grass  plat 
some  years  old,  of  about  ten  yards  in  width.  This  I  had 
dug  over  one  autumn,  for  a  crop  the  following  spring. 
Potatoes  were  planted  in  April,  beginning  ten  yards  to  \ 
the  south  of  the  Grass,  the  rows  running  across  it  as  far ' 
as  ten  yards  to  the  north  of  it.  They  were  a  pretty  good 
common  kind,  and  yielded  well,  but  certainly  half  as 
much  again  in  the  ten  yards  where  the  old  Grass  had 
been.  At  the  table  the  difference  in  quality  was  most 
Striking;  firmness,  dryness,  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  look 
of  the  skin,  were  appreciated  in  parlour  and  kitchen. 
Chemically  speaking,  what  is  this  freshness  in  the  soil, 
and  can  it  be  restored  by  any  of  the  appliances  of  sci- 
ence ?  Common  manure  has  no  such  eSect.— Rambler. 
^So  far  as  we  know,  your  question  has  never  yet  been 
completely  answered.  Among  the  reasons  why  plants 
flourish  better  in  soil  new  to  them,  than  in  soil  on 
■which  they  have  long  been  cultivated,  are,  1st,  the  ex- 
traction and  removal  from  the  old  soil  of  those  mineral 
and  other  substances  required  as  food  by  the  plant,  of 
•which  it  may  be  supposed  the  new  land  has  an  unex- 
hausted store  ;  and,  pt-rhaps,  2d,  the  accumulation  in 
the  old  soil  of  escrementitious  matter  from  the  plants 
grown  there,  rejected  by  them  as  unsuited  or  injurious  to 
their  growth.] 

Steeping  Seeds. — In  the  early  part  of  this  year  you 
promised  to  make  use  of  Mr.  CampbtU's  steeps,  and  in 
due  time  to  give  the  result  of  your  trial,  and  your  opinion 
of  their  merits.  The  time,  I  hope,  has  now  arrived,  and 
you  are  prepared  to  pronounce  your  opinion  respecting 
these  steeps  ;  and  many  are  the  small  farmers  who  are 
anxiously  waiting  your  judgment,  for  the  railways  have 
so  reduced  the  supply  of  manures,  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  as  manufacturers  of  manure,  has  been  so  ruinous 
of  late,  that  it  has  become  a  great  question  with  them 
what  measures  to  adopt  in  lieu  thereof.  If  the  steeps 
should  be  found  as  effective  as  the  vendor  pronounces 
them  to  be,  they  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  poorer 
farmer,  who  ought  to  be  an  object  of  your  notice.  The 
Ducie's,  Miles's,  Pusey's,  &c.  can  experiment  for  them- 
selves. It  is  said  that  Professor  Johnston  has  given  a 
recipe  for  steeps  at  a  much  cheaper  cost ;  if  so,  you  will, 

perhaps,  be  so  kind  as  to  notice  them J.M.     [When 

our  Wheat  is  threshed  out,  we  shall  be  able  to  state  the 
result  of  the  experiment  alluded  to,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  publish  the  experience  of 
our  readers  on  the  subject  ;  but  our  correspondent 
■has  only  to  look  at  the  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  late  Numbers  of  the 
■Gazelle,  to  ascertain  the  slii;ht  degree  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  a  single  experiment.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  contrariety  in  the  accounts  we  have  already 
received.  Let  the  result  be  what,  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  it  may,  these  steeps,  our  correspondent  may 
rest  assured,  will  not  render  applications  of  manure  un- 
necessary. Indeed  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  vigour  of 
germination  and  first  growth,  which  the  use  of  the  steep 
probably  imparts  to  the  seed,  be  just  as  it  were  an  en- 
dowmentof  theyoung  plant  with  so  many  addiiional  parts 
to  sustain— so  many  additional  mouths  to  feed— the  use 
of  manure,  so  far  from  being  rendered  unnecessary,  will 
be  all  the  more  required.  Professor  Johnston's  sugges- 
tion on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  No.  29,  Agricultu- 
ral Gazelle.] 

SbociEffts, 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
On  one  of  the  days  of  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  at  Glasgow,  a  public  breakfast  took  place,  under 
the  auspices  of  some  of  the  leadiug  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  Society,  in  order  to  have  some  con- 
▼ersation  on  agricultural  subjects.     The  question  for  dis- 


cussion was — ^The  best  Means  of  making  the  Practical 
Farmer  acquainted  with  recent  Discoveries  in  Science, 
and  enabling  him  to  apply  these  to  the  Cultivation  of  his 
own  Farm. — Sheriff  Alison  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  regarding  the  science  of 
agriculture  should  pervade  the  community,  as  upon  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  upon  manufactures  and  commerce, 
depended  our  national  prosperity — national  existence.  In 
Great  Britain  there  were  twenty  millions  acres  of  arable 
land  under  the  plough  ;  twenty-seven  miilions  in  Grass 
and  pasturage  ;  fifteen  millions  which  could  be  rendered 
arable ;  and  fifteen  millions  of  mountain  pasturage. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  twenty  millions  to  be  under 
crop,  it  appeared  from  Mr.  M'CuUoch  that  the  average 
produce  per  acre  was  three  and  a-half  quarters  of  grain, 
and  by  the  recent  applications  of  science  the  average 
must  now  be  more.  Supposing  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  twenty  millions,  ten  millions  more  are  improved 
or  put  under  crop,  this  would  be  equal  to  thirty  millions 
acres,  and  at  the  average  of  three  and  a  half  quarters  per 
acre,  the  produce  would  be  one  hundred  and  five  millions 
of  qi^rters  of  grain  or  other  nutritious  aliment.  Besides, 
there  are  twenty-seven  millions  of  acres  of  Grass  lands, 
besides  the  mountain  pasture  for  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  average  consumption  of  grain  by  each  individual  in 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  as  equal  to  one  quarter  per 
annum,  so  that  even  independent  of  the  aid  of  science, 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  capable  of  sustaining  one 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  And  what  then  would 
be  the  state  of  our  manufactures?  The  value  of  our 
home  consumption  of  manufactures  was  estimated  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  per  annum,  and  the 
exports,  including  the  colonial,  fifty  millions,  the  foreign 
alone  being  thirty-five  millions.  Now,  if  the  population 
should  increase  to  a  hundred  millions,  the  home  con- 
sumption of  manufactures  would  increase  to  fourhundred 
millions  a  year — eight  times  the  amount  of  our  whole 
present  exports,  and  twelve  times  greater  than  the  ex- 
ports  to  foreign  parts.  It  was  thus  demonstrated  what 
our  agricultural  resources  were,  and  how  essentially 
necessary  it  was  to  attend  to  their  development.  During 
the  last  half  century  the  population  had  doubled,  and 
attention  during  that  period  had  been  chiefly  turned  to 
the  development  of  our  manufactures,  yet  in  the  50  years 
ending  in  1836,  the  amount  of  grain  imported  had  been 
gradually  diminishing.  It  seemed  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  as  the  population  increased  the  power  of  producin;; 
food  was  also  increased.  In  Poland  there  were  ten 
cultivators  for  every  one  otherwise  employed.  In 
the  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  were 
seven  cultivators  to  one  otherwise  employed  ;  in  the 
United  States,  an  exporting  country,  three  to  one  ; 
while  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  late  census,  there 
was  only  one  cultivator  to  three  otherwise  employed.  In 
Great  Britain  there  were  ten  milliuns  of  arable  acres  never 
yet  ploughed  ;  and,  were  science  properly  applied  to  agri- 
culture, the  same  results  would  follow  as  had  followed 
the  application  of  science  to  travelling. — Mr.  Burnet,  of 
Gadgirth,  gave  instances  of  the  benefit  he  had  derived 
from  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of  science  to  agri- 
culture. Land  which  some  time  ago  was  not  worth  15^. 
an  acre,  was  now  valued  at  45s.,  and  produced  large  crops 
of  excellent  Wheat.  In  some  cases  where,  by  the  ordinary 
practice,  thirty  bushels  had  been  obtained,  he  had,  by  the 
application  of  ammoniacal  manures,  raised  forty  ;  and  by 
applying  saline  manures,  he  had  obtained  fifty.  He  had 
applied  gypsum  to  Clover  and  Grass,  and  found  his  crops 
doubled  ;  the  cattle  preferred  the  Clover,  and  it  remained 
three  years  in  the  ground  instead  of  two  years.  He  had 
tried  gypsum  wiih  Turnips,  and  found  it  doubled  the  crop 
of  Aberdeen  Yellows,  but  had  little  effect  on  the  Swedish ; 
and  he  found  also  that  gypsum  had  not  the  same  effects 
on  the  crops  if  the  soil  had  been  previously  dressed  with 
manure  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. — Mr.  Colquhoun,  of 
Killerraont,  said  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  to  make 
the  experiments — they  are  somewhat  expensive,  and  often 
fail  at  a  first  trial,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  the  gainer,  should  pay  the  expense.  He 
had  on  this  point  said  to  an  individual,"  You  seem  to  make 
no  experiments  in  your  business,  and  yet  you  are  getting 
rich,  while  there  is  another  individual,  your  neighbour, 
who  makes  many  experiments,  and  continues  poor."  He 
admitted  the  fact,  but  the  secret  was,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  big  neighbour's  experiments  failed,  but  when  the 
tenth  succeeded,  he  availed  himself  of  it,  and  so  saved  the 
expense.  Science  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ag- 
riculture; but  to  make  it  available  generally,  it  must  be 
plainly  illustrated  and  brought  to  the  farmer's  hearth. 
He  hoped  every  one  interested  in  agriculture  would  in- 
deavour,  in  his  own  district,  to  disseminate  information. 
The  information  conveyed  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal"  was 
not  calculated  for  plain  practical  farmers  :  it  was  too 
puzzling  for  them.  It  was  somewhat  like  going  to  a 
doctor,  and,  on  telling  the  complaint  you  were  troubled 
with,  you  should  be  told  the  various  medicines  applicable 
to  the  disease,  and  asked  to  choose  for  yourself,  instead 
of  taking  a  prescription  to  the  apothecary  to  make  up 
for  you  what  you  was  to  drink.  —  Professor  Johnston  said, 
it  was  undoubted  that  the  application  of  scienre  to  the 
soil  would  greatly  increase  the  farmer's  profits;  but 
unless  the  Scottish  farmer  was  put  into  possession  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper  application  of  science 
— not  merely  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  for 
in  that  they  excelled — they  could  not  profit  by  it.  One 
great  point  would  be  to  spread  the  broad-sheet  among 
the  farmers.  Wherever  he  went,  he  had  audiences  of 
200  or  300  farmers  attending  him,  who  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  him,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  with  avidity  the 
information  given  them.    They  should,  as  far  as  possible. 


promote  the  formation  of  clubs,  meetings  for  lectures,  and 
the  circulation  of  practical  papers. 

YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  which 
occurred  last  week,  at  Richmond,  a  very  interesting 
discussion  took  place,  after  the  Council  dinner,  upon  the 
subject  of  drainage.  The  following  account  is  abridged 
from  the  Durham  Advertiser  : — Mr,  Lister  stated  the 
mode  which  he  pursued  :— The  substratum  of  the  laud 
upon  which  I  have  drained  is  principally  stiff  clay,  my 
practice  upon  which  has  been  this:— The  minor  drains  are 
cut  parallel  to  each  other,  and  run  directly  up  the  hill, 
the  depth  of  them  being  from  30  to  36  inches— ihe  latter 
depth  where  the  clay  is  very  stiff,  as  I  consider  the 
more  tenacious  the  clay  the  greater  ought  to  be  the 
depth.  The  main  drains  run  partly  at  right  angles  in 
the  hollows,  being  somewhat  deeper  than  the  others. 
Having  a  great  abundance  of  stone  at  hand,  I  use  it  in 
preference  to  other  materials.  I  break  the  stones  into 
two  sizes,  viz.,  one  about  the  size  of  road-stone  and  the 
other  rather  larger.  In  the  branch  drains  I  lay  a  cover- 
ing of  the  smaller  stones  from  three  to  four  inches  deep, 
and  then  cover  them  wiih  a  layer  of  the  larger  stones, 
upon  which  I  put  another  layer  of  smaller  stones,  making 
altogether  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches.  I  then  put  clay 
where  it  can  be  had,  and  where  not,  turf  :  the  clay  where 
used  is  well  beat  over  the  stones  ;  where  turf  is  used,  I 
put  part  of  what  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  drain  upon, 
the  top  of  the  turf  and  beat  it  well  down — the  object 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  the  soil  being 
washed  into  the  drain.  I  find  no  difference  in  effect 
between  covering  the  stones  with  clay  and  turf:  the 
effect  of  bo'h,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same,  except  that 
where  the  drain  is  covered  with  clay  it  is  much  more 
durable.  I  would  recommend  those  who  use  tiles  to  lay 
clay  over  them  also  where  practicable  I  am  alluding  to 
a  clay  subsoil  ;  in  many  parts  the  clay  is  very  tenacious. 
I  think  that  the  surface-water  ought  not  to  run  into  the 
drain  through  the  filling  in  ;  for  then  the  water  must  make 
its  way  between  the  active  soil  and  the  subsoil,  which 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  drainage.  I  differ  with  Mr. 
Arkell,  who  wrote  the  Prize  Essay  in  the  "  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Journal,''  vol.  iv.  He  says  that  land  lying  in 
ridges  is  more  easily  drained,  from  its  lying  in  a  round 
form,  one  of  these  ridges  only  requiring  drains  16  yards 
apart ;  whereas  if  the  surface  was  level  it  would  require 
the  drains  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards 
from  each  other.  I  think  this  is  not  the  fact  ;  but  a  level 
surface  would  be  as  easy  to  drain  as  a  round  one.  The 
active  soil  of  ray  land  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep ; 
I  do  not  use  tiles;  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  fold 
sheep  upon  the  Turnips  advantageously,  except  in  a 
favourable  season.  Not  having  to  lead  stones  more  than 
half  a  mile  upon  the  average,  I  estimate  the  average 
expense  of  my  draining  per  acre  6/.,  or  rather  less.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  comparative  improvement, 
because  my  mode  of  management  is  so  materially  altered. 
I  used  to  have  open  summer  fallows  ;  now  I  grow  Tur- 
nips, and  carry  out  the  four-course  shift.  I  may  observe 
that  land  drained  is  greatly  improved  by  using  the 
subsoil  plough.  The  result  of  two  experiments  this 
year,  according  to  my  estimate,  is,  that  my  Wheat  on 
the  drained  and  subsoiled  land  will  yield  about  40  bushels 
per  acre,  while  tlie  land  of  the  same  character  in  the 
adjoining  field,  which  has  not  been  subsoiled,  will  only 
yield  about  20  bushels  per  acre. — The  Chairman,  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  said  :  In  offering  a  few  observations  upon 
this  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
statements  which  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Lister. 
My  object  is  to  state  to  you  the  result  of  the  many 
inquiries  that  I  have  made,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  I 
will  just  observe  in  the  outset,  that  according  to  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  to  me,  the  plan  of 
drainage  which  Mr.  Lister  has  supported  will  not  succeed 
so  universally — that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  calculated  for  every 
kind  of  soil.  My  own  opinion  is  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  drainage  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston.  I  should  recommend  that  in  particular  lands 
a  drain  at  least  24  inches  deep  should  be  cut,  and  that,  in 
filling  it  up,  parties  ought  not  to  put  the  day  imme- 
diately above  the  tile.  I  have  lately  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  while  there  1  have  conversed  with 
the  farmers  upon  this  subject,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
I  find  that  one  of  the  plans  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith  is 
universally  condemned  by  the  agriculturists  with  whom  I 
have  spoken— namely,  that  of  placing  the  clay  imme- 
diately above  the  tile.  All  those  that  I  have  spoken  to 
on  the  subject — at  least  all  those  who  have  tried  this  plan 
in  that  part  of  Scotland  where  I  have  been — are  opposed 
to  it.  When  I  spoke  to  a  farmer  in  Stirlingshire  upon 
the  subject,  he  replied,  *'  Oh!  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
this  part  of  Scotland  but  would  condemn  that  system." 
To  give  you  an  illustration  with  respect  to  this  plan  of 
Mr.  Smith's  : — A  tenant  of  mine  iu  Scotland,  in  draining 
part  of  his  farm,  turned  up  some  stiff  clay.  He  did  not 
puddle  the  drain,  but  filled  it  up  as  it  came  to  hand. 
The  clay  was  of  a  very  strong  and  tenacious  description, 
and  this  was  placed  immediately  above  the  drain,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  if  I  remember  aright, 
the  drain  was  formed  24  inches  deep.  This  land  was 
drained  only  10  years  ago,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  informed  me  that  this  year  he  was  going 
to  take  up  all  these  drains,  because  he  found  that  the 
water  lay  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  that,  too, 
immediately  over  the  place  where  the  old  drains 
were  formed.  It  could  not  percolate  through  the  clay, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  determination  of  taking  up  the 
old  drains,  and  of  throwing  six  inches  of  loose  stones 
on  the  top.     Where  the  old  drains  existed  he  was  only 
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able  to  obtain  very  indifferent  crops,  while  on  those 
parts  which  have  been  properly  drained  his  crops  have 
been  most  abundant ;  and  he  feels  assured  that,  by 
constructing  proper  drains  in  the  whole  of  the  land, 
his  crops  will  be  good  throughout  the  farm.  There  is 
another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  as  I  am  desirous 
of  throwing  as  much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  giving 
as  much  information  as  I  can,  hoping  that  it  may  in- 
duce gentlemen  to  try  experiments,  and  thus  discover 
what  is  really  beneficial  and  of  advantage.  Last  year 
it  was  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  made  about 
7000  miles  of  drains  in  his  property,  15  or  IG  inches 
deep,  but  that  he  was  going  to  take  them  up,  and  sink 
them  deeper.  When  1  saw  this  statement  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  made,  and  I  ihetefore  wrote  to  the  agent  of 
the  Duke  cf  Portland  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
I  received  an  answer  in  due  course,  in  which  the  state- 
ment was  contradicted.  The  agent  stated  that  he  did 
not  know  upon  whose  authority  the  assertion  was  made, 
but  certainly  neither  on  his  or  the  Duke  of  Portland's. 
My  own  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  drains  in  clay  land 
cannot  be  made  too  shallow,  so  that  the  active  soil  is 
not  disturbed.  I  believe  that  drains  18  inches  deep— or 
as  shallow  as  they  can  be  made  without  disturbing  the 
active  soil — are  the  best. — Mr.  Charnock  then  said  — 
The  gentleman  who  commenced  the  discussion  spoke 
wholly  on  stone  drainage.  Now  I  apprehend  that  no 
stone  drainage  can  be  good  and  efficient  unless  you  have 
avery  considerable  fall  to  commence  with.  And  it  ought 
tn  be  recollected  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  drainage 
either  formed  or  to  be  formed  in  this  county  is  on  land 
having  a  much  flatter  surface  than  is  desirable  in  making 
drains  of  the  description  advocated  by  Mr.  Lister. 
Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  allude  to  one  or  two  sub- 
jects which  I  consider  of  primary  importance  to  the 
attainment  of  effective  and  sufficient  drainage.  With 
respect  to  tiles,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  county  should  be  impressed  with  the 
desirableness  and  importance  of  choosing  tiles  of  a 
smaller,  in  preference  to  those  of  a  larger  description. 
T  conceive  that  there  are  many  objections  to  the  use  of 
large  tiles  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  of  greater  burden  and  more  liable  to  sink  into 
the  clay  on  which  they  are  placed  than  small  ones  ;  and 
in  the  next  place  they  are  far  more  expensive.  With 
reference  to  the  shape  and  length  of  a  tile,  much  has 
been  said  and  many  opinions  exp.essed,  but  I  consider 
that  this  important  question  is  yet  almost  unsettled.  To- 
day I  inspected  some  specimens  of  tiles  without  any  in- 
ternal foot  or  sole,  which  I  consider  would  answer  very 
well  in  a  clayey  soil  ;  and  in  places  where  this  tile  can  be 
used  I  should  recommend  its  adoption,  because  by  doing 
without  a  sole  you  effect  a  saving  of  perhaps  25  per  cent, 
per  acre.  But  there  are  other.lands  to  which  this  tile 
would  not  be  applicable.  Then,  as  to  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  filling  up  drains,  I  may  mention  that  upon  a 
former  occasion  I  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  filling 
up  immediately  over  the  tiles  with  some  porous  substance; 
that  is,  suppose  the  drain  were  to  be  cut  not  less  than 
30  inches  deep — but  for  my  own  part  I  should  recom- 
mend that  it  generally  be  cut  36  inches  deep — then 
I  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  cover  the  tile  over  for  3  or 
4  inches  with  some  porous  substance,  and  nothing  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  better  than  loose  stones  or 
ling,  and  then  to  have  the  clay  trodden  down  so  as  to 
prevent  any  substance  from  being  washed  by  the  water 
into  the  drain.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  I  will 
just  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  water  should  not  filter  down  through 
the  drain,  but  that  it  should  percolate  from  the  arch  at 
the  bottona.  And,  from  my  own  observations,  I  am  led 
to  think  that,  in  general,  the  great  bulk  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  wet  soils,  finds  its  way  into  the  drain 
from  the  bottom.  There  are  many  matters  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  must  remain  in  great  doubt 
■until  actual  experiment  shall  have  set  the  matter  at  rest, 
and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  whether  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  should  insti- 
tute some  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  as  far 
practicable,  information  upon  the  various  points  con- 
nected with  practical  and  successful  drainage. — Mr, 
Thompson,  of  Kirby,  observed,  with  respect  to  the  shape 
of  tiles,  tiiat  most  people  were  now  in  favour  of  pipe- tiles  ; 
but  he  would  mention  a  case  that  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon.  Tt  would  be,  perhaps, 
known  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  draining,  tlie  common 
brick  was  the  only  tile  used,  and  this  was  made  to  form  a 
pipe  about  an  inch  and  ahalf  in  diameter.  About  two  years 
ago,  he  had  occasion  to  open  an  old  drain  formed  of  bricks 
inthiamanner :  thedrainhadalmnstccased  tobeofany ui-e, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  discover  the  reason  of  the  imperfect 
drainageoftlieland  where  this  old  method  hud  been  adopted. 
On  examining  them  he  found  tliat  the  bore  or  hole  of 
the  drain  was  as  nearly  as  possible  filled  with  the  oxide 
of  iron.  He  ought  to  liave  observed  that  the  hind  waa 
nearly  thoagh  not  quite  level,  and  at  first  when  the  drain 
waa  formed,  it  would  be  found  euflicient  to  carry  off  the 
water,  but  the  ground  being  impregnated  with  iron,  the 
oxide  had  collected,  and  in  the  end,  as  he  had  hlatcd, 
nearly  filled  up  the  aperture  of  the  drain,  This  was  the 
result  of  the  experiment  which  he  hfid  made  with 
reference  to  small  pipe-drainii,  and  he  ajiprehcnded  that 
in  all  cascH  of  a  fcimilar  description,  it  would  not  be  a  safe 
plaYi  to  use  them.  Ilcliadalso  ojjencdanoUicr  pifjodrain, 
which  had  been  formed  for  a  period  of  upwardti  of  'JO 
yearn.  Tlie  width  of  this  drain  was  very  conwideraljlc 
being  no  lend  thaa  six  inches,  and  upon  opening  it  he  found  | 


that  it  had  become  stopped  up  ifi  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  a  certain  description  of  weed  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  drains.— Mr.  Turner,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  said  : 
There  is  a  very  important  fact  which  I  think  all  parties 
ought  to  take  into  their  consideration  when  about  to 
drain  land,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  after  treat- 
ment of  the  soil.  Suppose  that  it  is  intended  to  lay  the 
land  into  permanent  pasture,  and  that  it  is  never  intended 
to  let  a  plough  enter  it,  then  I  state  with  confidence  tlmt 
the  nearer  you  place  your  drains  to  the  top  the  better. 
I  do  not  mean  with  reference  to  shallowness  ;  but  sup- 
posing that  you  sink,  say  30  inches,  then  I  would  fill  the 
drain  nearly  to  the  top  with  stones.  While,  however, 
I  recommend  this  plan  with  respect  to  pasture  land,  1 
should  think  that  I  was  displaying  the  utmost  ignorance 
did  I  pursue  the  same  system  on  an  arable  farm.  In 
this  country  we  are  as  yet  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough,  and  all  persons  who  can  lay  aside  their 
prejudices  and  use  this  plough,  will  take  care  to  lay 
their  drains  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  such  a  valuable  implement.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  I  wish  to  mention  to  agricul- 
turists generally,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  champious  of  the  respective  systems  of  drainage. 
These  gentleman  seem  to  have  forgotien  that  we  have  a 
natural  drain-maker  at  work,  namely,  the  earth-worm,  and 
that  in  time,  however  tenacious  or  strong  the  clay  may 
be,  the  soil  must  become  more  or  less  porous  through  its 
exertions.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  permanently  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering 
the  drain.  Some  gentlemen  have  stated,  and  I  have 
seen  the  theory  advocated  by  certain  of  the  public 
journals,  that  the  water  really  passes  down  to  the  top  of 
the  drain  ;  and  there  are  others  who  contend  that  it 
enters  from  the  bottom,  but  for  my  own  part  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  enters  the  drain  at  the  sides.  In  forming 
a  well,  you  find  the  water  comes  in  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
the  cases  are  not  parallel,  because  parties  when  they 
bore  for  a  well  merely  sink  to  a  spring.  With  regard  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  to  be  employed  in  making 
drains,  until  the  time  arrives  when  tiles  may  be  obtained 
for  205.  per  1000,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  agricul- 
turist to  drain  with  stone  where  practicable. — Mr. 
Etheridge  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
law  suitable  to  every  case.  Surely  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  made  between 
a  surface  spring  and  an  under  spring.  The  clayey 
soil  of  Sussex  ought  to  be  treated  differently  from 
the  soil  of  Kent,  or  from  that  of  Northumberland. 
With  respect  to  the  description  of  tile  to  be  adopted,  he 
considered  the  pipe-tile  upon  the  whole  to  be  disadvanta- 
geous. It  was  well  known  that  on  all  clayey  soils  they 
were  sure  to  meet  with  sand  or  other  porous  substances 
in  digging  for  drains,  and  let  the  person  employed  in 
digging  be  ever  so  clever  or  practical  a  man,  he  would  be 
unable  to  remove  this  matter  entirely  away.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  t)ie  drain  was  filled  up,  tliis 
matter  would  in  all  probability  be  pressed  into  the  joints 
of  the  pipe,  which  would  soen  become  partially  filled  or 
disturbed,  and,  owing  to  its  small  diameter,  it  would  in 
a  short  time  become  useless.  He  had  not  heard 
any  complaints  with  respect  to  double  tiles,  which 
fitted  into  each  other  so  as  to  prevent  any  matter  from 
entering  at  the  joints.  The  tiles  would  cost  generally  145. 
or  I5s.  a  thousand,  but  the  price  would  depend  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  locality.  The  first  item  would  be  the 
price  of  the  clay,  the  next  the  labour,  and  the  next  the 
quality  and  the  distance  the  coal  would  have  to  be  led. 
tie  could  show  that  where  the  common  double  tile  is  used 
the  expense  ranged  from  10s.  to  lbs.  a  thousand. — Mr. 
Salvin  then  said,  by  delaying  to  drain  the  land  great  injury 
was  indicted  upon  the  farmer.  The  cost  of  manuring 
an  acre  of  land  with  artificial  manure  amounted  to  more 
than  5^.  per  acre,  and  should  this  manure  be  put  ou  the 
ground  before  it  was  drained,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  hardly  ever  reach  the  seed.  To 
show  the  increased  productiveness  of  land  after  draitfage, 
he  stated  that  while  in  Kent  he  was  informed  by  an  agri- 
culturist, that  upon  part  of  his  farm  the  average  produce 
formerly  was  not  more  than  24  bshls.  of  Wheat  per  acrej 
whereas,  after  it  had  been  drained,  the  same  land  pro- 
duced 40  bushels. — Mr.  Crompton  then  spoUe  on  the 
subject  of  liquid  manure.  Within  the  last  four  years 
he  had  constructed  lour  tanks  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  liquid  manure  from  his  fold-yard.  The  first  was 
a  very  small  one  ;  and  here  he  would  impress  upon  any 
gentleman  who  intended  to  construct  a  tank  not  to  fol- 
low his  example,  but  to  make  it  large  in  the  first  in- 
stance. He  should  recommend  him  to  make  it  about 
half  the  size  of  the  area  ol  his  fold-yard,  and  then  ic 
would  contain  all  the  liquid  manure  that  ran  from  the 
yard.  Two  of  these  tanks  were  erected  in  stiff  clayey 
soil,  and  two  in  porous  land.  Those  in  the  clayey  land 
hi;ld  water  immediately,  whiie  those  in  the  gravelly  soil 
had  to  be  cemented  before  they  became  suflicictitly 
ti^hi.  He  filled  these  tanks  three  times  a  year,  but  he 
had  found  by  experience,  that  if  they  had  been  sufficietitly 
I'lrgc,  so  that  he  could  emjity  tliem  at  otic  season,  the 
beneficial  effects  would  have  been  far  greater.  Weie  he 
enabled  to  water  the  whol :  of  his  Gratis  with  this  manure 
ill  the  spring  the  effect  would  he  truly  aHtonishing; 
he  was  convinced  that  if  applied  in  the  jiroportioti  of  30 
cubic  yards  to  an  aero  of  GrasH,  it  would  be  found  to 
produce  as  heavy,  it  not  heavier,  cropw  tlian  any  quantity 
of  other  manure  that  could  be  applied.  Indeed, 
the  crops  were  ho  heavy  lliat  were  they  to  be  incre«8ed 
they  would  prove  injurious  to  tlicriisiilves.  He  hud 
t<;Hte'i  the  quality  and  (juaiitiLyof  tlic  iirnHH  produced  on 
the   land  watered   by  thia   manure  with   that  of  GrauB 


grown  on  land  manured  with  another  description,  and 
the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  liquid  manure.  The 
Earl  of  Zetland  had  published,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  farm-yard  manure  to 
Grass  land.  The  quantity  of  Grass  grown  on  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  so  manured,  together  with  its  weight,  v/aa 
there  stated.  Now,  when  he  read  this  statement  he 
determined  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  produce 
of  this  land  and  an  equal  portion  which  he  caused  to  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  Grass  was  dry,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  found  the  quantity  of  Grass 
produced  on  the  land  .watered  by  the  liquid  manure 
was  nearly  double  to  that  which  had  been  reported 
by  his  Lordship.  In  this  experiment  he  watered 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  35  cubic  yards  to  the  acre,  though 
generally  speaking  30  cubic  yards  were  the  quantity 
which  he  used,  and  with  this  he  was  convinced  that  he 
obtained  as  good  crops  as  any  agriculturist  would  wish, 
He  was  only  able  to  manure  12  acres  in  this  manner, 
but  then  he  ought  to  observe  that  he  cut  the  whole  of 
this  twice  in  the  year,  and  each  time  he  obtained  a  good 
crop.     Two  years  ago    he   applied   a  quantity    of  this 

manure — at  the  rate  of  25  cubic  yards  an  acre to  a  field 

of  seeds,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  crop  was  certainly 
one-third  larger  than  any  other  in  the  country  which  ha 
heard  of.  That  was  the  only  experiment  which  he  had 
made  with  this  manure  on  light  soil,  the  rest  having 
been  laid  on  clayey  land.  Mr.  Crompton  then  stated 
that  when  he  began  to  use  this  manure  he  pumped  it 
out  of  the  tank  with  a  copper  pump.  In  less  than  15 
months,  however,  the  corrosive  matter  in  the  mttnure 
completely  destroyed  the  pump.  He  then  got  one  made 
of  cast-iron,  but  in  less  than  two  years  this  was  rendered 
useless.  He  then  ordered  his  joiner  to  make  him  a 
wooden  one,  and  this  had  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose most  satisfactorily.  It  had  been  now  in  use  five 
years,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  decay. 

Lecture  in  the  Town-Hall At  two  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, in  the  Town-Hall,  Dr.  Robinson,  of  London, 
author  of  *'  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  the  Agriculturist," 
&c.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Utility  of  a  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Agriculturist,  as  a  Means  of  saving 
him  from  the  Frauds  practised  in  the  Adulteration  of 
Artificial  Manures.  After  some  general  observations, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining,  without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  the  genuine- 
ness of  artificial  manures,  he  explained  the  nature  and 
properties  of  guano,  which  is  the  deposit  of  fowls  that 
feed  on  fish.  He  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the 
purity  of  this  and  other  valuable  manures  of  a  highly 
fertilising  character  might  be  tested.  The  first  experi- 
ments related  to  the  blue  stone  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  which,  though  not  used  as  a  fertiliser,  is  known 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  agriculturists  in 
many  districts,  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  grain 
for  seed.  He  said  that,  some  six  years  ago,  whilst  at 
Rochester,  he  was  waited  upon  by  some  farmers  to  test 
something  which  w^s  offered  by  the  agent  of  a  London 
drysalter  as  blue  vitriol,  at  Zid.  a  pound,  the  usual  price 
being  7d.  or  8^^.  a  pound.  At  the  first  sight  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  article  was  blue  vitriol  or  not,  but 
by  applying  a  common  chemical  test — namely,  by  dissolv- 
ing a  portion  of  real  blue  vitriol  in  a  glass,  and  a  portion 
of  what  was  called  blue  vitriol  in  another  glass,  and  add- 
ing to  each  a  little  ammonia  (or  hartshorn) — he  at  once 
detected  theimposition,  the  solution  of  the  genuine  article 
remaining  perfectly  blue,  while  the  spurious  one  turned 
black,  and  he  thereby  discovered  that  what  was  offered 
was  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  In  order  to  render 
the  latter  less  easy  of  detection,  it  had  been  powdered, 
and  he  cautioned  agriculturists,  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
and  a  check  to  imposition,  never  to  purchase  anything 
they  might  require  in  a  ground  state,  if  it  could  other- 
wise be  obtained.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  guano,  Dr. 
R.  said,  when  pure  it  contained  two  highly  fertilising 
properties  in  great  abundance,  namely,  phosphate  and 
urate  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  very  fine  bone-dust ; 
and  he  showed  by  an  experiment,  that  when  genuine, 
it  would  dissolve  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  or  spirit 
of  salt.  After  some  remarks  on  nitrate  of  soda, 
a  valuable  stimulant  for  many  kinds  of  ■  Grasses, 
he  tested  it  by  applying  a  quantity  to  red-hot  coal.  The 
pure  was  shown  by  a  beautiful  bright  blaze,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  noise  ;  whilst,  when  adulterated  by  com- 
mon salt,  the  presence  of  the  salt  was  ascertained  from 
the  dulness  of  the  blaze  and  a  continued  crackling.  This 
test  did  not  apply  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  adulterated 
with  common  washing  soda.  It  then  required  that  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  presence  of  the 
washing  soda  would  be  indicated  by  effervescence  on  the 
application  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  while  salt  was  readily 
dissolved  again  in  ammonia.  The  concluding  experiment 
related  to  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  it  proved  that 
pure  gypsum  would  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  but  when  common  chalk,  with  which  it  is  often 
adulterated,  was  present,  it  was  indicated  by  rapid 
effervescence.  All  the  experiments  were  of  the  most 
tiimple  character,  and  were  all  performed  by  means  of 
two  or  three  common  tumbler  glasses. 

Miscellaneous . 

E,xpcnmcnts  on  Irrir/atiflii The  first  field  experi- 
mented ujion  in  irrigation  contains  about  onc-and-a-half 
aero  imperial  measure,  which  was  lying  a  few  years  ago 
in  u  state  little  better  than  useless,  h'rom  its  proximity 
to  the  farm. steading,  it  had  for  many  years  been  used  as 
u  jiark  for  the  (halves,  which  were  reared  upon  the  farm 
for  u  few  weeks,  until  they  were  weaned  and  put  to 
other  pasture.     But,   aa  a  proof  of  its  great  sterilityf 
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when  we  entered  to  tbe  farm  at  Whitsunday,  1839,  we 
put  two  calves  into  it  in  the  month  of  June,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  them  out  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
as  it  did  not  grow  as  much  Grass  as  to  support  them. 
Its  herbage  was  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  although 
ia  a  sheltered  situation,  much  of  the  ground  was  un- 
swarded,  and  stunted  heather  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  upon  some  of  the  driest  parts,  while  a  few  strag- 
gling rushes  wore  a  sickly  appearance  upon  those  parts 
which  were  saturated  with  wet.  In  January,  1840,  we 
turned  it  over  with  the  plough,  and  found  the  soil  to  be 
much  inclined  to  Moss,  especially  in  the  lower  part  oT 
the  park.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  burned  at  some 
former  period,  as  the  soil  was  partly  mixed  with  asiies. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  park  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  gr-i- 
velly  clay,  while  across  the  middle  it  becomes  hftrd  and 
stony,  and  is  only  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  surface  ; 
from  this  part  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  water  Howed, 
and  left  a  brown  ochrey  sediment  on  the  surface  ;  nearer 
the  top  the  soil  is  a  dark-coloured  earth  about  sis  inches 
deep,  and  the  subsoil  a  fine  clay.  We  sowed  it  with 
Oats  in  the  spring,  and,  excepting  a  small  space  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  park,  it  was  a  very  poor  crop.  We 
furrow-drained  it  in  autumn,  and  planted  it  with  Potatoes 
in  the  spring  following,  with  farm-yard  manure  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  cubic  yards  per  acre  ;"  the  crop  was 
middling  good,  being  about  28  bulls,  or  7  tons  per  acre. 
"We  then  ploughed  it  into  ridges  about  18  feet  broad,  to 
answer  the  declivity.  In  the  following  spring  we  spread 
upon  it  the  small  quantity  of  about  10  bolls,  or  60 
bushels,  of  lime  shells,  per  acre,  and  harrowed  them  in 
with  the  Oats  and  Grass  seeds.  Perennial  Rye-grass  of 
«xcellent  quality,  which  had  been  cut  after  the  nine- 
teenth year,  and  a  few  pounds  of  red  and  white  Clover, 
were  the  only  seeds  sown;  the  crop  of  Oats  was  middling 
good,  being  about  7  bolls,  or  42  bushels,  per  acre  ;  but 
the  sward  of  Grass  in  autumn  was  far  from  luxuriant. 
"We  applied  the  water  to  it  in  the  month  of  November, 
which  was  done  in  the  following  manner: — A  small  rill, 
which  has  its  source  from  a  few  drains  at  alittie  distance, 
had  trickled  by  the  steading  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  afford 
drink  to  cattle,  for  which  purpose,  at  times,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  run,  it  was  scarcely  sufficient.  During 
wet  weather,  however,  in  the  winter  season,  it  some- 
times swelled  to  a  considerable  size,  and  as  it  then 
brought  the  washings  of  the  farm-road  along  with  it, 
from  a  distance  of  about  300  yards,  we  thought  it  might 
be  turned  to  some  useful  purpose  in  irrigation.  We  were 
in  the  habit  of  collecting  all  the  urine  from  the  offices 
into  a  reservoir,  and  carting  it  to  the  fields  ;  but  there 
was  at  times  a  considerable  loss  of  that  valuable  liquid 
from  the  dunghill,  which,  when  fully  saturated,  ran 
over.  If,  therefore,  we  could  by  any  means  raise  tbe 
water  of  the  rill  to  a  sufficient  height  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  refuse  liquid  of  tbe  dunghill,  and  form  a  small 
reservoir,  it  would  then  in  wet  weather  catch  all  the 
rich  washings  of  the  premises,  and.  conduct  them  over 
the  park  in  irrigating  rills.  We  managed  to  effect  this, 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  When  we  got  the 
water  raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  we  formed  a  main 
conducting  flooder  along  the  head  of  the  ridges,  and 
made  small  feeders  from  it  to  conduct  the  water  occa- 
Eionaily  into  each  ridge.  The  supply  of  water  was 
small,  and  to  prevent  waste,  we  laid  the  bottom  of  the 
feeders  with  clay,  which  we  got  puddled  at  the  clay-mill 
sn  the  vicinity.  The  water  was  generally  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  one  ridge  at  a  time,  so  we  commenced  at 
one  side  of  the  field,  and  regularly  watered  it  ridge  by 
ridge.  We  usually  allowed  the  water  to  flow  only  about 
two  days  over  a  ridge,  when  we  turned  it  off  into  another. 
We  spread  it  over  the  ridges  by  damming  the  cuts  with 
pieces  of  slate  or  stone.  When  we  got  once  over  the 
lield,  we  commenced  again  at  the  other  side,  and  con- 
tinned  to  do  so  during  the  winter.  That  part  of  the 
park  which  lay  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  water 
was  apt  to  get  a  less  supply  than  the  rest ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, a  few  drains  emptied  themselves  into  a  ditch 
which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  park,  and  of  this  we  took 
advantage,  by  raising  the  water  in  it  to  a  sufficient  height, 
where  it  had  ample  declivity  to  run  along  a  cut  made 
across  the  ridges;  and  we  found  that,  from  the  feeding 
qualities  of  this  water,  and  partly  from  a  little  of  the 
more  fertilising  liquid  soaking  into  it  from  the  flooder 
above,  that  it  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  in  promoting 
fertility.  Indeed  the  effects  of  the  irrigation  were  visible 
in  a  few  days  after  this  contrivance  was  applied.  When- 
ever the  weather  was  fresh  during  the  winter,  the  Grass 
assumed  a  green  appearance,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  luxuriance  of  its  growth  when  the  spring  set  in.  We 
allowed  a  few  ewes  and  lambs  to  pasture  on  it  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April,  which  kept  it  back  a  little,  but  com- 
menced cutting  the  Grass  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  cut  and  consumed  it  green  by  horses  and  cows  for 
nearly  two  months.  Before  it  was  all  cut  it  was  much 
too  ripe,  and  some  beginning  to  rot  at  the  roots  ;  but  as 
the  cattle  continued  to  relish  it,  and  it  was  so  conve- 
niently placed,  we  were  loth  to  make  any  of  it  into  Hay. 
We,  however,  measured  and  won  a  portion  of  it  to  ascer- 
tain its  weight  per  acre,  and  found  it  to  be  402  stones 
of  22  lbs.  to  the  stone  per  imperial  acre.  This  portion 
was  cut  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  mi"-ht  be 
reckoned  a  fair  average  sample.  It  was  cut  July  26, 
and  weighed  August  16.  The  second  crop  was  excellent' 
being  exceedingly  heavy  where  the  first  crop  was  earliest 
cut.  We  commenced  cutting  it  the  second  time  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  we  cut  a  beautiful  third  crop  from  a 
considerable  part  of  it  till  the  froit  came  on  the  13th  of 
October,  when  its  growth  was  completely  checked,  and 
we  then  allowed  the  cows  to  eat  up  the  foggage.     When 


cutting  the  second  and  third  crops,  the  sward  was  so 
close,  that  the  swathe  might  almost  have  been  rolled  up 
like  a  fleece  of  wool.  Thus  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  the  continued  application  of  the  water,  small  as 
its  allowance  is,  the  ground  may  still,  in  future  years, 
increase  in  fertility,  and,  of  course,  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  farm.  It  is  now  worth  as  many  pounds 
a-year  as  it  was  before  worth  shillings,  and  the  means 
which  have  been  used  to  improve  it  have  not  been  ex- 
pensive, and  any  future  churge  th«t  may  be  incurred  to 
maintain  and  increase  its  fertility,  will  cost  nearly  nothing, 
seeing  that  the  application  of  no  fertilisiag  ingredient  is 
required  but  what  heretofore  ran  to  waste.  Tlie  second 
portion  of  irrigation  consists  of  about  three  imperial 
roods,  which  lie  in  a  steep  acclivity  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  It  is  too  steep  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  by 
the  plough,  and,  being  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  the  want  of 
sufficient  moisture  in  summer  seldom  failed  to  render  it 
almost  useless.  Having,  two  years  ago,  furrow- drained 
the  field  immediately  above  it,  we  led  the  main-drain  in 
a  direction  where  we  could  catch  another  small  supply  of 
water  that  came  from  the  surrounding  fields.  This  was 
nearly  all  that  was  required  ;  we  had  merely  to  make  a  small 
cut  as  a  flooder  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  another 
across  about  half  way  down,  when  we  let  a  small  supply 
of  water  into  each,  and  the  steep  declivity  rendered  it  an 
easy  matter  to  spread  it  over  the  surface.  We  kept  the 
water  upon  it  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  during 
summer,  until  a  week  or  two  before  commencing  to  cut 
the  Grass.  When  the  supply  of  water  was  very  small, 
we  let  it  run  a  few  days  in  one  flooder,  and  then  in  the 
other;  but  we  found  that  it  did  no  damage  when  it  was 
allowed  to  run  continually  upon  the  same  part.  The 
first  year  the  irrigation  was  applied,  being  1842,  it  had 
no  great  effect,  and  tlie  Grass  which  was  cut  from  it  was 
foul,  and  not  highly  relished  by  the  cattle  ;  but  in  autumn 
a  beautiful  sward  appeared  ;  and  in  the  present  year, 
1843,  nothing  could  exceed  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth, 
the  water  being  still  applied  iu  the  same  manner.  The 
Grasses  were  much  finer  in  quality  than*  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  cattle  devoured  it  greedily.  We  measured 
and  won  a  part  of  it  to  ascertain  the  weight,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  extraordinary  weight  of  440  stones,  of  22  lbs, 
to  the  stone,  per  imperial  acre ;  the  Hay  was  cut  on  the 
7th  of  August,  and  weighed  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  Thus  another  small  portion  of  land  has  been 
brought  from  comparative  barrenness  into  a  state  of  great 
fertility,  by  means  both  simple  and  cheap,  as  a  very  small 
amount  of  labour  and  attention  have  been  required,  and 
for  which,  certainly,  we  have  been  most  amply  repaid.- — ■ 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Penicuik^  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society, 

On  Rolling  Wheat. — Agriculturists  in  general  allow 
that  a  friable  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Wheat ; 
and  they  even  recommend  a  harrowing  in  spring,  to 
loosen  the  soil  and  promote  the  action  of  the  air  and 
the  sun.  In  an  experiment  I  have  tried,  1  set  out  on  a 
principle  entirely  opposite,  founded' on  a  practical  fact. 
We  like  to  trample  the  sprouting  Wheat  in  October  and 
November  by  flocks  of  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  soil.  The  treading  of  these  sheep  causes  every  trace 
of  vegetation  to  disappear :  yet  the  Wheat  fields  so 
treated  look  the  finest  in  spring,  and  yield  the  best 
crops.  This  trampling  by  sheep  must  not  be  confounded 
with  folding,  to  enrich  the  soil,  for  the  sheep,  in  treading 
a  field,  drop  very  little  dung,  which  would  only  fertiUse 
the  spots  where  it  fell ;  but  the  fields  thus  trodden  ex- 
hibit a  vegetation  uniformly  vigorous.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1842,  I  passed  my  heavy  roller,  above  4  feet 
long  and  4  feet  diameter,  and  weighing  about  3  tons, 
once  over  a  field  of  about  5^  acres.  The  Wheat  had 
come  up,  and  the  rolling  was  even  and  complete.  In 
this  operation  T  had  in  view  to  condense  the  soil  that  it 
might  not  absorb  moisture,  and  that  no  water  should 
lodge  upon  it,  because  this,  in  freezing,  would,  of  neces- 
sity, injure  the  young  plants.  I  also  thought  that  com- 
pressing the  soil,  which  promised  to  be  particularly 
tavdurable  to  Whsat,  would  retain  moisture  in  fine 
weather  more  effectually,  and  that  the  roots,  fixed  more 
firmly  in  the  ground,  would  push  up  more  vigorous 
shoots.  My  anticipations  were  realised  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  the  field  was  uniformly  covered  with  plants,  which 
shot  up  early  in  the  spring,  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  harvest.  All  the  neighbouring  farmers  observed  it 
with  astonishment.  The  5^  acres  of  Wheat  compressed 
by  the  roller  consisted  of  light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  a 
little  clay,  not  well  adapted  to  Wheat,  which  prefers 
strong  soil ;  and  it  had  been  cropped  the  year  before 
partly  with  Wheat  and  partly  with  Oats.  I  had,  there- 
fore, transgressed  the  ordinary  rules  of  rotation  by 
sowing  Wheat  again  ;  but  I  hoped  to  compensate  this 
disadvantage  by  manuring  the  land.  From  these  5^ 
acres  i  reaped  213  bushels  of  Wheat,  weighing  about 
5i  tons,  and  about  12  tons  of  straw.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  produce  on  a  light  soil  of  moderate  quality. 
By  mistake,  my  whole  field  was  rolled,  and  therefore  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  difference  between  portions  that 
were  rolled  and  those  that  were  not;  but, judging  from 
the  crops  of  my  neighbours,  I  must  believe  that  the 
rolling  of  my  field  augmented  the  produce  one-fourth. 
The  compressed  state  of  the  field  continued  until  harvest; 
and,  from  the  first,  I  was  struck  with  its  compactness. 
I  remarked  that  a  vit^d,  which  grows  only  on  highways 
much  frequented,  was  collected  on  my  field,  whilst  other 
weeds  were  very  rare,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains 
of  1843.  However,  T  found  no  difficulty  in  woiking  it, 
and  i  sowed  it  with  Turnip  and  Rape,  some  parts  of  which 
were  rolled  immediately  after  tlie  seed  was  put  in,  I  had 
soui6r  portions  watered  with  solutions  of  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  I  have  rolled  same  Wheat,  leaving  parts  of  the  field 
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untouched.  Next  year  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more 
positively  of  the  effects  of  heavy  rolling.  I  make  a  suc- 
cessful use  of  my  highway  roller  on  my  meadows  in  early 
spring.  A  single  rolling  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  hard, 
smooth  surface,  conducive  to  the  growth  of  herbage,  and 
easy  to  be  closely  mowu.—  /*/.  Schattetimann,  in  the 
"  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phi/sique,"  Ayrshire 
Agriculturist. 

Sale  of  Guano  at  Liverpool. — A  cargo  of  guano 
brought  by  the  ship  Hamilton,  Ross,  from  Ichaboe,  was 
offered  for  sale  on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Allan, 
broker,  at  the  Sale-room  iu  Oldhall-street,  The  quantity 
announced  was  350  tons,  but  only  250  tons  were  offered, 
the  difference  having  been  disposed  of  by  private  contract. 
The  article  was  said  to  be  the  best  ever  imported,  and 
the  analysis  showed  that  it  was  of  superior  quality.  It 
was  divided"  into  four  lots  of  five  tons  each,  and  twenty- 
three  lots  of  ten  tons  each.  The  biddings  commenced 
for  the  first  lot  at  5/.  per  ton,  and  rose  slowly  by  half- 
crowns  to  5/.  IO5.,  at  which  it  was  knocked  down,  and 
the  purchaser  took  the  next  lot,  making  ten  tons  alto- 
gether. The  third  and  fourth  lots  were  put  up,  and  sold 
at  the  same  price.  The' first  lot  of  ten  tons  was  off'ered 
at  the  same  rate,  the  broker  stating  that  no  more  would 
be  sold  at  that  price,  but  there  were  no  higher  biddings, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  at  6/.  Twenty  tons  were  all  that 
was  sold.  The  attendance  was  rather  numerous,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  competition. 


N'otices  to  Correspondents, 

Allotments.— S.i.S.— We  quite  agree  withyou,  and  will  have 
the  subject  atteaded  to  fully. 

Are  Rabbits  Gamij;  ?— Rabbits  are  not  game  within  the  Game 
Act,  I  &  -2  Will.  IV.  c.  32.  We  have  not  seen;  the  opinion  in 
BeWs  Life  in  London  referred,  to,  and  therefore  do  not  know 
the  precise  point  upon  wliichit  was  given.  The  opinion  given 
in  a  former  Number  is  correct.  We  understood  ttie  question 
of  our  then  correspondent  to  be— Whether  a  tenant  could  use 
a  gim  to  kill  rabbits  on  his  laad  without  taking  out  a 
game  certi&cate,  and  we  referred  him  to  the  exception  in 
Schedule  L.  of  52  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  to  show  that  he  could.  W. 

Baklev  a\'d  Rick.— T.  C.  asks  for  information  on  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  ot  Rice  and  Barley-meal,  and  also  on  therelative 
nutrition  of  the  bran  and  flour  of  Wheat.  Have  any  of  oar 
readers  experiments  on  these  matters  in  the  fattening  of  cattle 
to  report  ? 

Clovkr  DonDER. — G.  Kirk.—lfh^s  probably  a  foreign  origin, 
being  introduced  into  this  country  with  Clover  seed.  Mr. 
Eabington,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  requested  some 
time  since  that  farmers  would  send  him  specimens  of  this 
we^d,  and  of  the  seed,  with  information  as  to  where  the  seed 
was  obtained. 

Draining  LEVKh.—Consiant  Reader.—A  very  excellent  level 
was  exhibited  at  Southampton,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  as  you 
will  see  in  our  report  of  the  Exhibition.  We  do  not  know  Mr. 
Webster's. 

Gypsum  .—A.  H.  —We  will  endeavour  to  get  the  title  of  the  book 
you  refer  to,  for  you,  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  F.— The  small  sweet-scented  plant 
from  South  America-is  Melilotus  parviflora.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  Botanic  Gardens,  but  not  as  an  agricultural  plant 
that  we  ever  heard  of, 

Propkssor  JoiiNsrnN's  Stebp. — A  Correspondent  was  last  week 
erroneously  referred  to  No.  29  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  011 
this  subject;  it  t.hould  have  been  to  No.  19,  where  he  will  see 
the  following  substances  recommended  as  a  steep  for  Corn 
and  Beans  : — Phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nitrate 
of  potash,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia — 1  lb.  of  each, 
in  10  gallons  of  water,  to  steep  300  lbs.  of  seed.  To  be  dried 
with  gypsum  or  quicklime. 

Rats.— P/'oitfws.— Mr.  Meyer's  Rat  Poison  is  continually  adver- 
tised in  ourc'lumns. 

Stall-feeding. — A  Teifiside  Subscriber. — A  field  of  six  or  eight 
acres  should  answer  your  purpose,  one  third  of  it  to  each  of 
the  three  roots,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Mangold  Wurzel.  Give 
your  cows  to  or  i  2  lbs.  of  hay  each  day,  and  as  many  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  as  they  will  eat  besides;  which  will  probably  be 
from  80  to  100  lbs.  Mangold  Wurzel  should  not  be  given  till 
march  or  April. 

SuLPnATE  OF  Irom.— C.  B. — See  the  advertisement  over  the 
Leader  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  la.st  week. 

WooD-ASHES. — Feter  Drill. — See  Sprengel's  Paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  Number  of  the  Gazette.  You  may  put  on  15  or 
20  cwt.  per  acre.  You  need  not  deprive  the  ashes  of  caus- 
ticity if  you  apply  them  on  fallowland  a  fortnight  or  so  before 
putting  other  maauie  in  the  ground.  Plough  them  in  imme- 
diately. We  do  not  think  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
advisable. 

*)(.*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD.  Mondav,  Aug.  19.— Per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beat  Duims  &  Half-breds  29IO  to  4s  0 

Best  Long-woola      -         •  3     S       2  10 

Etves  and  second  (quality  3    4      3    8 

Lambs               -        -        -  3    8      4     4 


BestScoEs,Herefords,&c.  SslOlols 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    8      3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts  -30  3  G 
Calves  -  -  -  -  3  4  4  4 
Pigs  -        -        -        -    3    4      4     4 

Beasts,  2736;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  35,230;  Calves,  1S3;  P  Irs,  295. 

We  have  apain  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  and  n  brisk  trade.  Although  wc 
cannot  make  any  alteration  in  our  tabular  statement  from  last  week,  yet 
there  ia  a  slight  advance  on  the  beat  qualities;  everything  ia  readily 
disposed  of;  the  second  quality  is  also  more  in  demand  than  of  late,  but  does 
not  make  any  more  money ;  a  lar^je  proportion  of  the  supply  is  of  very  mid- 
dling quality.  There  are  a  larKcv  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  than  last 
week,  but  the  demand  ia  also  increased,  :ind  the  advance  realised  on  Friday 
is  fully  supported  tn-day — namely,  a  little  more  than  4s  Jor  the  beat  Doivns, 
and  rather  over  3s  lOd  tor  the  best  LoorwooIs,  but  not  a  quotable  advance. 
Lamb-trado  is  atill  worse;  the  senfon  for  this  article  ia  nearly  closed.  Veal 
is  a  rather  worse  trade,  very  few  of  the  choicest  quality  making4s4d— indeed 
many  very  (-ood  ones  are  sold  at  4s.  Fork  ia  much  more  iu  request  at  an 
advanced  price. 

Friday,  Aug.  23. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beasts  to-day.  but  most  of  them  of  middling 
quality  ;  the  trade  is  about  the  same  as  on  ."llonday  :  the  best  Scots,  Alc.,  are 
readily  sold  at  from  8s  lOd  to  4s  2d,  andJShort-horns  about  3e  lOd— in  some 
instanceii  a  little  over;  a  good  clearance  is  effected.  Vi'e  have  not  quite  bo 
many  Sheep  and  Lambs,  but  the  trade  is  very  dull,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
support  Monday's  prices ;  thu  best  Downs  make  no  mote  than  4s,  and  Long- 
woiils  nothing  over  3s  lod,  Ewe9  and  second  quality  3s  2d  to  3s  Cd.  Veal- trade 
is  still  heavier,  and  the  best  Calves  cannot  be  quoted  at  more  than  4s.  Lamb- 
trado  ifl  very  bad  ;  very  feiv  make  4s  4d.     Pork  remains  steady. 

Beasts,  752;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  97G0;  Calves,  339;  Pigs,  290. 

41.  WestSmithfield. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  Aug.  22. 

PrimeUplandHaylOOs  to  UOs  .Clover     -     lOOs  to  125a  1  Straw      -    fflSa  to  80s 
Inferior        „  85  95  „      New    —  —    | 

New  Hay    „  00  9G   '  John  Cooran,  salesman. 

C0MBBB.LAND  Market,  Aug.  22. 

Superior  Old  Hay     JOOstollOs  1  SuperiorCloverlSOa  10  1263  I 

Interior  -  90  95       Interior         „      100         110       Straw  SSs  tO  S3b 

New  Hay  -  90       100   )  New  Clover      110        12D    |  • 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitecbapkl,  Aug.  23. 
Fine  Old  Hay   -       95s  to  105a  I  Old  Clover      130s      135b  I  Straw      2Ga  toSSa 
New  Hay  j        -       90         95  |  New  Cloyer     110       120  1 
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COVENT  GARDEN, "Aug.  2i.— In  consequenceof the  steady 
tate  of  the  weather  the  market  has  been  well  supolied  during 
he  week  with  both  traits  and  vegetables,  and  generally  speaking 
ittle  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  most  articles 
Crade  is,  however,  far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  of  pood 
luality  are  plentiful,  and  Grapes  are  also  quite  S'lfficient  for 
he  demand.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundantly  supplied, 
LS  are  also  Plums  of  every  kind  ;  Greengages  are  e.\ceedii !£:;>■ 
jlentiful ;  Apricots  are  becoming  scarcer.  Of  Apples  and  Pear.-, 
here  is  abundance;  but  there  is  little  demand  for  them. 
Melons  are  good  and  pleii'iful ;  Mnrello  Cherries  are 
ielling  at  very  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Goo->e- 
jerries  are  nearly  over;  a  few,  however,  may  .still  be  seen 
n  the  market.  Currants  are  scarce.  Filberts  are  becoming 
jlentiful  and  are  in  consequence  getting  cheaper.  To'iatoe?. 
are  supplied,  but  not  in  large  qunntity  ;  they  are  very  good  in 
quality.  Among  Vegetables,  Cauliliowers  are  good  and  pleiiti- 
"ui,  as  are  also  Cabbages.  Fren.h  beans  are  sufficient  tor  the 
demand,  and  a  few  Windsor    Beans  are  also  in   the   market. 

Onions  are  plentiful.  Peas  continue  to  get  less  abuodan^ 
Celery  Js  toleriibly  good  :  it  has  not  altered  in  price  since  our 
last  report.  We  observed  a  few  samples  ot  Cape  Broccoli  in  the 
market.  Among  Cut  Flowers  were  Stephanotus  floribuodus, 
Euphorbia  splendens,  Eignonia  vcnusta,  Ceanothus  Etzureus, 
Camellias,   Heaths,    Sweet    Peas,   Verbenas,   Fuchsias,  Scarlet 

,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Picotees  and  Carnations. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  isto  6s 

"rapes.  Hothouse, p. lb.,  it  to4t  ' 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,di  to  Ij&i        i 
Melons,  each,  U  to  4s 

-hes,  pei-  dn^en,  1»  to  4«  I 

_     -carmes,  per  do7.,  1j  to  4(  I 

Aprk'ots,  per  daz  ,  Is  to  3s 
Plums,  per  halt-sieve,  1»  6d  to  6* 

—  Orleani),  per  hf.-sv.,  2(  to  4« 

—  Green  Gages,  4i  lo  6t 

Fie?,  per  doz.,  is  to  4s  ' 

Apples,  Defs  ,  ^erbush-.S^  6dtoU6d  j 
—     Kin;hen,  Ss  to  3s  i 

Pears,  Deas-,  per  haJf-sv.,  Ss  to  3s  J 

" per  hf.-sieve.  Si  6d  lo  3«  6d  ' 


VJ 

Cabbiiffes,  per  dozen,  6if  to  Is  3d 
Caaltrtoirers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5i 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  I4  to  Is  tii 
Sorrel .  per  hf.-sieve,  6d  to  Sd 
Artichokes,  per  dnz,,  |j  to  3x 
French  Beans,  p.h£.-sv,,lsndlQ  3s 
Potatoes.  New,  percwt-,  at  toSf 
Neir  Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  4s  6d  to 

Ss6d 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s6dto  Ss 
Beans,  per  bush,  sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  li  to  2s 
.Garrocs,  per  doz.  bt-hs  .  6*  6J  to  6a  fid 
Basil,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
EIora«  Radish,  per  bundle.  St  to 8* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  Sd  lo  3d 
L^ucumbers,  Frame,  each,  5d  to  Dd 

—  R-idKe,  doz.,  flrf  Co  2s  Gd 

Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  4d  to  Is 


FRUITS 

Cherr 


_ .,  Wall,  per  lb.,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 

—  Morello.perhf  .sv.,lj6dtii  2j6(Z 
uooseberries,  per  hf.. sieve,  Ij6dto3i 
Filberts,  per  IQOlbs.,  70'  to  BQs 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2* 

—  perlOlt,  6s  to  Itij 

—  bitter,  per  100,  81  lo  18* 
Lemons,  per  dii^en,  1*  to  2s 

—  per  lUO,  8s  10  16* 
Almonds,  per  peok,  6* 
.Sweet  Alm.inds,  per  lb.,  Ss  6d 
Nuts,  Barcelona.  22* 

—  Brazil,  16* 
_    Cob.  U* 


VEGETABLES. 


Spinach,  per  sieve,  lt6d  lo  2s  6d 
Leeks,  per  bun.,  2d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  2«  I- is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  .Id  10  6<f 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  6d 

—        large,  per  bushel,  1*  to  3* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  6d 
Tomatoea.  per  half-sieve,  C*  to  7* 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  I*  to  UGd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Gd  to  1* 
lall  Siilads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


Wat. 


.13  b 


>  6d 


Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches.  1*  to  3* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  t. 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 
Urarjoram,  per  bunch,  2-1  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  funnet,  Ed  to  3d 


HOPS,  Fhidav,  Aug.  23. 
The  Market  is  very  tirm,  and  Sussex  Hups  are  sought",  after  at   28  to  43 
uvance  on  last  week's  prices.    Duty,U25,0Ou/. 

f  ArrB,s-nBH  A  Smith,  Hop-Paotora. 


MARK- LANE,  Mondat,  Aug.  19. 
Since  Thursday  the  weather  has  beome  fine,  and  the 
accounts  from  the  country  are  more  favourable  than  could 
be  expected — indeed  it  is  the  generdi  opinicio  that  much  injury 
has  not  been  sustained  from  tiie  rain,  and  harvest  is  progress- 
ing- rapidly.  Oa  Monday  last  there  was  some  degree  of  life  in 
the  trade,  which  was  increased  nn  Wednesday,  o^ving  to  the 
bad  weather  continuing.  Foreign  Wheat  on  Friday  was  sold 
at  2s.  to  3s.  over  Monday's  prices.  There  were  abtut  lOOO  qrs. 
f  New  Wheat  up  for  to-day's  Market,  the  quality  of  which 
was  fine,  and  condition  generally  good  ;  it  sold  from  52s.  to  5Ss. 
perqr.  The  trade  for  Old  and  Foreign  was  dull  at  about  is. 
ibove  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight,— Barley  meets  a  good 
demand,  and  fully  maintains  our  quotations.  — Beans  are  2s. 
dearer.— White  Peas  unaltered  in  value,  but  Maple  and  Grey  is. 
higher.— Oats  are  a  difficult  sale,  and  barely  maintain  the  prices 
of  last  week. 

BBITian,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S,  8.  S 

Wheal,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     Whiia  42  50  Red    .  44  48 

NfTrfoIk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshird  .  —    White  —  _ 

Barley,  .Mailing  and  distilling  27s  to30»  Chevalier  31  32  Grind.  85  30 

Oau,  Lincoimhire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polaods  19  21  Feed  18  £0 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed     19     21         Potato     20    23 

,..    ,    ^''1*'     ,'.       ■         •       ■  •        *"''«'*  17  20        Potato    -19    22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 60  5G 

Mertlord  and  Essex 64  60 

Rje 29  3J 

Bearu,  Maiagan,  old  and  new     23  to  31         Tick     30    33        Harrow  32    3-t 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    35  to  37      Winds.—    —        Longpod—    — 

Pea*.  White  .        .        .        .    32  to  36       Maple  29    33        Grey        26     30 

ARRIVALS  IN   THK    RIVER    LAST   WEEK. 
Plonr.  I  Wht.iBarl.,  Malt.|0at8.|  Rye.  1  Ens.  I  Peae 

Bogllfh  .  5339  Ska.    —Bill.     2715  1     280  1  7^81        525        —  540       317 

Poreiea  .  —  „  in  „  Usssa  (18542  I  —  Isseoa  1  —  I  i50fl  I  5332 
-'—r^Xf^a^  Friday,  Aug.  23. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been 
moderat?,  and  prices  remain  nominally  the  same  as  on  that 
day ;  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  and  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  holders  of  Fureign  to  submit  to  anyreduciion  in  its 
value.  cauMc-s  the  transactions  to  be  of  a  limited  character.  Tiic 
quaiitity  of  Wheat  cleared  in  during  the  week  at  the  18s.  duty 
was  ab.ut  36.000  qrs.-Barley  and  Beans  continue  to  meet  a 
good  inquiry,  and  the  terma  of  Monday  are  in  Pome  instances 
ralhcT  cxceeJcd.— In  Peas  there  is  no  alteration. -The  Oat- 
trade  Is  very  inactive,  and  late  raica  sjarcely  maintained 


EMirllsb 
'ri.h       , 
Foreifa 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 
Wheat       I        Barley        1 


Ofiti' 

1780 
5£>I0 
IbSBO 


'u3rl    {li'.fn  Qoorter. 


4w««lu' AKirreiT.  Atct. 


IMPERIAL  AVKRAOBG 

. 

Wh«at. 

BarJey.l 

On(«. 

Ry«. 

22»  31 

ai«  2d 

31     t> 

21     G 

WJ    4 

37    7 

M     2 

20  10 

a-i  0 

20     3 

H7    0 

M     0 

20     1 

35    0 

S'j    0 

34     2 

84  n 

20    0 

35  II 

35    7 

33    7 

61     » 

81     C  1 

SO  10 

&li    7 

3^    a 

M    0 

)D    0 

«     0  ' 

0    0 

7    0 

0    0 

«■  0 

0«rr«ir»T             .     -,>  cWt  41 

Clover,  fc#4,  Kn»\f,h        -  — 

^       —   Por«ijrii      -  ^ 

—  Whiu,  Knxllth     .  _ 

-  -       P<,r.l|fn       .  _ 

■  l-f  .     .     .     .  „ 

-'*           •    f«Iut  » 

;     ,   -        •       per  qr  ~ 


•SEEDS,  Aiiif.  10. 

p«r  qr     &li  to  53«   Lfn«*ed(;»k#»,Porer(n),p.ton  «fto  7/  10. 

MuiUrd,  Whltf>  -  p.  buth.      —      _ 

—       Mrip^rflne    „        .    _        _ 


R^pM^ed,  Bnglish,  per  Inst    Zil       2fi/ 

Rupo  C^iki!!  .    pgrton    —        — 

to  jMnlnMn        .-.,__ 

40    T»fM,  Bnu.  winter  p,  bush,    6         7 

—  —    FurelKD  .        .        .    

.    -„  -    — .       ^  iTrfff'ill        -        •     par  awt    —       _ 

*k«,l!>«.»trIO0O   tot  lonoi,  Turnip  (too  «rlii>Z  for  qiioi«»lmi). 
KiMmroao  amu  Lav. 

WOOL.— BRiTi«ri,'F(UDAy,  Auff.  23,  : 


aOTHOUSlSS.  (JONSERVaT()RIH:S,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  tinee-liylit  Cucumber  and  Melon- Boxes  and  Liyliia  ot  all 
sizes  kept  ready  lor  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kinydoni ;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  conipK'le,  from  W.  Ss.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazeil 
from  1*.  tier  fo'jt.  at  Jas.  Watti"  >ash  Manufactory,  Uaremout- 
place.  Old  Kent-roiid. *:,.*  Reference  given. 


TO   S    ORTSMISN,  TUURlSrs,   JS;c. 

BERDOE'S  bUPERlOR  WATERPROOF 
i'-AOCKS,  SHOOl'ING  JALKETS,  GARMENTS  lor  the 
sEA  SIDE,  &c  —An  extensive  variety  ot  the  above,  in  nkw  and 
trreatly  impiovet!  materials  id  ways  ready,  guaranteed  to  cxcliuie 
any  rain  whatever,  and  confidently  recommended  to  those  who 
regard  a  respectable  appeMriince,  or  wish  to  avoid  the  disap- 
i)ui(itmi'iit  and  vexation  conseijueiit  upon  purchassing  articii-s 
made  by  sloijselU  r.s,  >ifid  sold  by  parties  not  Tailors. 

FIRST-RATE  CLOTHING  of  every  description,  upon  the 
lowest  terms  possible,  consistent  with  trub  economy,  and 
ultimate  satisfaction.— W.  Berooe,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c., 

69.  C  .rn      i     (np.'l.  SKiei. 


CILVER   TEASERVICiiiS.— A.    B.  SAVORY  and 

•^  sons',  Manutacturing  Silversmiths,  U,  Cornl.ill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  price  of  the  followmg 
Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services.  The  Cottage  Pattern  is  pLiin, 
standing  on  shell  ft;et,  the  tea  and  coflfee-pot  with  a  flower  oriia- 
meot  on  the  lids.  The  Kind's  Pattern  is  richly  embo.ssed  with 
floweis  and  scrolls.     The  shape  ot  either  is  new  and  elegant. 


Kt'ig's  Pattern. 

Strong:  Silvtr  Teapot  £\2    Os. 

Ditto         Sugar-basin  7  10 

T^itto         Cream  Ewer  5  10 

Ditto         Coffee-pot    15     0 


Cottage  Patter 

StrongSilvcr  Tea  pot  ifi'12  Os. 

Ditto         Siignr-basin  6  16 

Ditto         M.ikErt'er    4  1') 

Ditto  Coffee-pot  15     0 

Complete.  ..  ^38    6  Complete.  ..  ^40    0 

A  variety  of  upwards  ol  50  tea  and  coffee  services  may  be  seen 
in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  every  article  of  silver 
requisite  lor  thestde-board  or  plate  chest.  Pamphlets  of  prices, 
illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis,  and  for- 
warded, postage  free,  to  any  partof  thekiiigdom.— A.  B.  Savoay 
and  Sons,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England. 


Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  6rf. 
rOE      MILLER'S      JEST-BOOK. 

^  A  Rej  rint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition,  such  omissions 
and  alterations  only  having-  been  made  as  were  rcqiiireo  by  the 
greater  delicacy  observed  in  modern  conversation  ;  but,  that  the 
volume  might  have  some  substance,  and  be  a  good  table  or  tra- 
velling book,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  other  old 
volumes  of  Facetia;. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 
"Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  work  is, 
that  everybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  else  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  contents  .  .  .  and  yet,if  thereaUer  will 
ask  his  acquaintance,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
ever  set  eyes  on  a  copy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  like  questions 
that  this  edition,  is  published." 

London  :  Whittaker  and  Co. 
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RURAL       CHE     MIS 
By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
ou  Chemistry,  at  the  Rnyal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introductio?i : — ■ 
"A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  compobition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  on  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  points  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  tliose  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it." 

*'  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  of 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  he  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 
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OBSERVATIONS  on  the  CULTIVATION  of 
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FOR   THE   USE    OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS.  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools  J  to  persons  whose  educatinn  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies;  andto  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brouglit  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 

A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  ready, 

A  SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  rigbt  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE   DAULEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  M.,  cloth. 


II. 

New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
Qlustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  razioos  par- 
poses  of  life,  with  nnmerons  Cats. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A-B.^ 

Price  4«.  6rf.,  cloth. 


in. 

Third  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 


POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

iL  Section  on    PS^OPOI^TIOIO'S   and 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  Grf. 

"  For  bcudents  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 

—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics.'* 


IV. 
Second  Edition, 


A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Both  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s.  Gd.f  cloth. 


FAMILIAE    ASTEONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Enoi'.avings. — 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  loitered. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  in 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 
volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  a^d 
taleots  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley."— 5«n, 


Juht  puuiialiea,  tiie  Tlurttjentn  JiUitioii,    price  23.  6d. ;  ireo  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perrt  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the 
Authors,  and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21, 
Paternoster-row  ;  Noble,  109.  Chancery-lane;  Crocker.  1,  Mil- 
ford-Iane,  Strand;  Ward,  103.  Strand  (opposite  Exeter  Hall) ; 
Gordon,  14G,  Leadeiihall-st. ;  Pnrkiss,  Compton.st.,Soho;  WU- 
son,  S.lS,  Ox(ord-st.  (two  doors  from  Artryll-st),  London.  The 
(  ordiul  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all 
Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma, 
and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by- 
its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  l\s.  and  S-i.*.-.  Pbrry's 
Purifying  Specilic  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remeily  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description.  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skio,  PimpleS  on  the  Face,  and  other  dis-igreeable 
affections,  the  result  ..fan  impure  state  of  the  Wood.  These 
Pills  arc  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  otht-r  deleterioas 
drugs,  and  may  he  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with 
or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  Qrf,,  4*.  6d.,  and  lis.,  by  all 
Medici[ie  Venders. 

Messrs.  Pt:naY  and  Co.  may  he  consulted  daily  at  their  re- 
sidence, 19,  Derners-strect,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  aad 
from  5  till  S.     On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


HEATING  BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER.— 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARMING  HUILDINGS 
by  HOT  WATER  ;  on  Ventilation,  and  ttie  various  Methods  of 
Distributing  Artificial  Heat,  and  tlieir  Efifects  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  Coal,  and  the  Combustion  of  Smoke.  liy  Ciiarlks 
Hood,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A  S.,  &c.  Just  published,  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo,  price 
lOs.  6d.  cloih. 

Whittakkr  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane,  London;  andto  be  had 
of  any  bookseller. 


NEW  EDITIOfl  OF  COL.  HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING. 
Publislied  this  dav,  8vo,  21s.  clr.th,  the  Ninth  Edition  of 
INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN,  in 
J-  all  that  relates  to  GUNS  and  SHOOTING.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
P.  Hawukr.  Corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with  EiRhty- 
five  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from  Draw- 
ings by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c. 

"The  very  best  book  we  tjave  onthe  subject." — Blackwood. 
"Colonel  Hawker  expounds  tlie  whole  rationale  of  shooting 
with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity." — Edinb.  Rev. 

London  :  Loncahn,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
This  day  is  Published,  i2mo.,  5s.  clolh, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAt^E  VINES.  By  Clement  Hoarh,  Author  of 
"A  Treatise  onthe  Cultivation  nf  the  Grapevine  on  Open 
Walls." — London  :  Loncman,  Brown,  Grken,  &  Longmans. 


TO  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  OTHEa  GENTLEMEN. 

T   ECTURESatthe  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  IN- 

-L.'  STITUTION,   by   John  Ryan,    M.D.  L.L.D.,  ike.    A  new- 
course  of  instruction  on  "the  Properties  of  Steam  as  applied 
to  Naval  Purposes,"  will  commence  on  Monday  next,  26th  inst, 
R.  J.  L0NGBOTT0.M,  Secretary. 
N.B.  Practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  daily. 


TERRA  COTTA  FIGURES,  VASES,  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTS, 
Lambeth  Pottkrv,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  b-rjirf  Wv,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  have  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta,  the 
superiority  of  which  over  Artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well 
known.  It  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
it  imperishable,  and  gives  it  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
changes  of  temperatnre  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  DraM-ings  and  Designs  will  he 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application. —Architectural  work  executed. 


DRESS  AND  FROCK  COATS.— Superfine  Cloth 
Dress  Coats,  30s.  to  35s.;  Extra  Quality,  40s.  to  50s.  f 
Frock  Coats,  with  Silk  facing,  35s.  to  42s.;  with  Silk  Velvet 
Collar  and  Silk  facing,  50s,;  Waterproof  Chesterfield,  Codring- 
ton,  and  Travelling  Coats,  12s.,  15s.,  and  2ls.  ;  Waistcoats, 
5s.  6d.  to  8.S.  6d,  ;  rich  Satin,  Silk  and  Cassimere,  8s.  6d.  to 
12s.  Gfl.i  Trowsers,  6s.  6d.  tn  lOs.  6d. ;  Doeskin  and  Kersey- 
mere, 12s.  Gd.  to  21s.;  Shooting  Jackets,  lOs.  6d.,  Boys' and 
Youths'  Cloth,  Hussar  Suits,  21s.  to  30s.  A  Suit  of  Superfine 
Black  Cloth.  3/.;  Extra  Quality,  3/.  lOs.  to4/.  At  Fisbkr&  Co.'s,. 
Tailors,  31,  King  William-street,  City,  ten  doors  from  London- 
bridge. 


PATENT  COiMPOSITE  CANDLES.— These  Can- 
dles bum  without  snuffing  more  brilliantly  than  the  best 
Wax,  and  are  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  light  given  than  the 
commonest  Tallow  Candles.  The  Patentees  respectfully  beg  all 
purchasers  to  ask  in  the  shops  simply  for  "PRICE'S  PATENT 
CANDLES,'"  as  many  imitators  have  adopted  the  term  "Com- 
posite." They  are  sold  by  most  of  the  respectable  Dealers 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  are  supplied  wholesale  to  the 
Trade  by  Edward  Price  and  Co.,  Belmont,  Vauxball,  and  by 
Palmer  and  Co.,  Sut ton-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 


TO  LADIES. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR.— This  Royally  Patronised 
and  universally  adopted  Specific  is  a  balmy,  odoriferous^ 
creamy  Liquid,  composed  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  most  rare 
Flowers  and  Heil)s  of  an  Eastern  Clime.  Its  discovery  was  no  less 
singular  (by  a  Lady  of  rank),  than  its  efTccts  have  been  felicitous, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Jt  is  the  mildest  and  most  efficacious 
preparation  ever  known  for  dissipating  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Discolorations,  and  other  Disfigurements  of  the  Skin.  The  radiant 
bloom  it  imparts  to  the  Cheek,  and  the  softness  and  delicacy  it  in- 
duces on  the  Hands,  Arms,  and  I'ieck,  render  it  indispensable  to 
eveiv  Toilet. 

Gentlemen  will  find  it  peculiarly  grateful  after  shaving,  in  allay- 
ing irritation  of  the  skin,  and  in  rendering  it  soft  and  smooth. 
Price  4^.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  Bottle,  duty  included. 

CAUTION.— The  great  demand  for  this  article  excites  the  cu- 
pidity of  uTipriyicipled  Shopkeeprrs,  who  vend  the  most  spu7-ious 
trash  as  the  "Genuine  Kalvdor:"— whereas  the  genuine  article 
is  prepared  solely  by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  its  cws//^  ejoiic  materials  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to 
discover  its  component  parts— thus  proving  the  imposition  of  all 
olher  articles  bearing  the  title  of  "  KALYDOR."  The  genuine 
article  has  the  words  "ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR"  on  the  Wrapper, 
•**  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS! !  I 


Printed  by  AVii.i-iAM  BnAnnuRY,  oftNo-  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newinpton, 
and  FnKDraiCK  MuLLKTT  EvAfB,  of  No.  7,  Chiirth-row,  Stoke  NewinR- 
ton,  bocb'in  the  county  of  MiddlPHex,  Printers,  M  their  OfHce  in  Lombard-., 
street,  in  the  precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  in  the  City  of  London  ;|  and 
publiBhed  by  ihem  at  the  Office,  No  5.  Charles-street,  in  the'  parish  ot 
St.  Paul'fl,  Coicnt-Gaiden,  in  thelsaid  toiinty,  where  all  Advertisemen 
and  Comimniicationa  are  to  ba  addressed  to  the  Editor. — Saturdar 
Aug.  S4,  IBM.  :     . 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Sural  Economy  and  General  Wews.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  35— 1844. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31, 


[Price  6d. 


Agric.  Soc.  of  Enijltind 

—      Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland      .     , 
AUotmenis,  uotiaga  -     . 

Alum,  tn  manufaciurQ  -    . 

Anta,  to  kill  -        -        .     : 

AapataK"*,  effect  of  salt  on      -    ! 
Beans  and  Cabbages,  lo  grow 

together  -        -        .        - 

Bee.  Sling  of,  lo  cure 
Berberia  umbelUta 
Botanii-al  *^nc.  iif  London  -     . 

Brazilian  Beet  -        - 

Calendar  of  Operations  -    . 

Cattle,  water  for 
Cats,  influence  of  Valerian   on     ; 
Coccinella  spptem -punt; lata 
Corn,  to  fow  -         -        •     ■ 

Cucumber-glasnes,  bulb  water, 

superiority  of  ■  -  -  i 
Cuttings,  to  keep  a  moist  atinc- 
■~  sphere  for  .        .        .     , 

Diseases  of  plants  -         -    i 

Dyna  mo  meter,  Cottam's 

_  Clyburn'S         -     i 

England,  southern  andwestern, 

journey  throuijh  -         -     1 

Farm  implements,  economical 

value  of  -        -         .       - 

FaieeGardens.oear  Cnnton     -    ■ 
Favourites     of    the     Flower- 

Gardeo,  by  G.  Francis,  F.L.S. 

Flax  ieeH  as  food  -       -    i 

Fruits,  to  preserve  -         -    i 

Fuchsias,  to  hybriiiise  -    ' 

Galvanism,  to  apply  to  crops      I 
Gentianella.  to  sow-  the  setd  nf 
Gioucestershire,     Geo..  Agric. 
notes  on  .... 

Gloxinia  specios:?,  &c. 
Gooseberry  Caierpillar  -    . 

Grain,  proper  lime  to  harvest    i 
Gray  Parrot,  trcaimfni  of 
GrtKim's  Nursery  noticed  -     . 


HampBhire.capabilitiesof  agri- 
cultural improvement  ia      -  bSG  a 
Henbane,  to  sitw                -        -  W2  a 
Highland  and  Agri.  Soc          -  696  a 
Hybridisintr.  rfmarkson         -  687  a 
Hyssop  of  Si-ripiure          -        -  /i38  c 
Knap-weed,  to  destroy             -  £05  a 
Ladv.bird.  seven-spnt'ed        -  688  u 
Land,  remirks  on  ribbing      -  695  a 
Manure,  house,  remarks  on    -  695  c 
_        peat-ashes  as             -  SOB  L 
Marlstone,  agricultural   cha- 
racter of         -        -         -        -  693  £ 
Jlulberry-tree,  large,  to  trans- 
plant.              .        .        -        .  5P9  a 
Owl.  White  or  Barn        -        -  501  fc 
Peach,  sporting  character  of  -  589  c 
Pears,  Dr.  Van  Mon's  mode  of 

raising  -  -  -  -  Em  a 
Peatashesas  manure  •  £98  i 
Picotees,  yellow  suna  -  ME  i 
Planls,  disea-.es  of  -  -  697  * 
PotatO'Crop,  failure  of  -  *  500  a 
Preserving  fruits  -  -  687  c 
PropngHlingglaag,  new  kind  of  689  ft 
Kabbits,  g^ime  law  respecting  595  c 
Salt  for  Asparagus  -  _  -  689  i 
Soils,  lie avy  and  cold,  to  im- 
prove -  -  -  ,  697  i 
Pting  of  ahee,  locure  -  589  t 
Sulphate  ot  iroii,1lo  fix  ammonia  693  /' 
Trees,  effect  ot  burying            -  689  a 

—  growth  of          -        -  688  c 

—  to  keep  from   being 
barked                  -        -        -  595  a 

Underwood, best  shrubsfor     -  592  i 

Valeof  Evesham,  crops  in      -  695  L 
Valerian-root,  influence   of  on 

c^ts                    .         -         -         -  588  c 

Vetches  and  Italian  Rye  grass  595  t 

Vine-h'irder,  manure  fi»r          -  592  a 

Wasps,  to  kill           -         -        -  509  c 

Wetherby  Faimerrt'  Club         -  597  t 

Wheal,  cone,  fine  ears  of        -  £95  I 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL    ENGL.\ND    will    he 
avTamed  by  tlie  TfTANET  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
on  Thursday,  the  12th  September, 

Best  24  DahliaR,  4/. ;  Second-best  ditto,  21. 
Place  of  F,.vhibition,   Ranelagh  Gardens,   St.  Peter's,  near 
Margate.     No  entrance  money  demanded. 


PUUllbiA  "  LONSl'ELLATlOiN." 

WILLIAM  MILLER  begs  resiiecttQliy  to  inform  his 
Friends  who  have  kindly  favoured  him  with  their  orders 
for  the  above  splendid  Fuchsia,  that  his  stock  only  consists  of 
a  few  plants,  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  defer  sending  it  oat 
this  year. 

K.B. — Wanted  a  quantity  of  seedling-  Bopleurum  frutcscens. 
Providence  Nursery,  Rarasgate,  Aug.  27,  13U. 


CARXATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logoe,  enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhill,  London,  pfter  the  7th  September. 


ACHlMEfiiS  PICl'A. 

WJ.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  the 
•  finest  and  largest  Stock  of  this  valuable  plant,  which 
he  cansupD.y  slrongplantsof  at5tf.  to  "s-  6d. ;  also  the  new  and 
splendid  blue  Btiddlea  Lindleyana  5s,,  Drymonia  punctata  55., 
AristolitcUi.'t,  Grgas  5a.,  Clerodendrum  Ccerifolium  (a  distinct 
aod  bcaiitiiul  variety^  5s.  Strong  plants  of  nearly  all  the  new 
Pachsia-s  sent  oat  this  year,  I5s.  per  dozen.— Bower  Nursery, 
Maid.->tonc.  Aug.  23th,  1B14. 

EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walwrrth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  IIbk 
Majesty,  begs  to  inform  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
that  his  extensive  assortment  of  this  most  beautiful  Lily,  in- 
doding  the  rare  aod  splendid  variety  "spcciosum"  which  is 
held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  Japanese,  is  nrtw  in  flower, 
and  will  continue  in  perfection  about  a  fortnight,  and  may  be 
viewed  every  day,  Sau'iaya  excepted.    Admittance  Gratis. 


ITOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham  Hill,  near 
tJ  ManchcRtcr.  resi.ectfally  calls  the  attention  of  the  Flohcul- 
taral  Public  to  his  lari<c  and  eclert  collection  of  the  following 
Florists' Flowers '.-TULIPS. .AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES, 
CARNATIONS,  and  PICOTEES  ;  catalogucB  of  which  may  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  12  plants  of  named  Auriculas,  oi 
different  varieties,  for  20«.,  package  included. 


THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  and  OTHER 
BULBS  DIRECT  FROM    HAARLEM. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  iaform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  just  received  their  first  Importation 
of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
"the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
Hyacinths  at  iSs.  per  dozeu." 

Very  fine  ditto 12,?.  perdoz. 

Fine  ditto 6^.        „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

The  Finest  Norwich  Black  Baguet  Tulips,  23.  each. 

P.S. — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 

YOUELL  and  CO.   are  now   sending  to  any  part  of 

the  United  Kingdom  the  undermentioned  highly- desirable 
Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  former 
Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  I2i.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  Si  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21.S'.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 

comprisivg  most  of  tka  new  varieties  sent  out  this  season, 
GO  Fine  varieties  .         .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60s.,  the  Selection  lefttothe  Purchaser 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fiae  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  ft  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  )0j.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  lOs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  18^.        ,, 

Catalog;ue3  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12i'.  per  dozen,  for 
names  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  15th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  l-2i-.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PAMSY  "Lai>vAl(ck  PivKl''-  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1, 1S44),  3s.  Qd.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA,  in  pots,    5  years  old,  30s.  per 
dozen,  or  10^  per  100. 

CEURUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  lOs.  6(Z.  per  plant. 
N.B,  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carnage  f Tee 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurserr.  August  29,  1S44. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 

THE  present  being  a  good  time  to  sow  CALCEOLA- 
RIA sEKD,  the  Advertiser  bcgi  to  offer  a  few  packets  ot 
hiH  Rplendid  N'W  ^po»t^•d  kinds,  s-ivcd  with  great  cure,  with 
printed  diicctions  to  r-iixe  the  yonng  plants,  at  hs,  per  packet. 
—J.  8takui«h,  NurBcryniftD,  BagKhoC. 


INGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Pax  ton's 
Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1H|4.)— Fine  Plaiita  of 
thin  extremely  deyfint  sind  beautiful  Exotic,  witii  moHt  of  the 
other  new  and  rarcPlantR  of  tlieHca^rin,  may  he  obtained  of  the 
nndcmifncd.althclollowiriKlow  price** 


(nija  polchtrrima,  ~n.  Oil. 
Aciitmrncii  picta,  I'u.  6'/. 
yLif:hyfianthHiiHorhflttldii,7sC/^ 
Amycia  2'/(i:r>racri«,  7«.  HU. 
CIcrodciiaroD  iiplcnd<  nH,ir)«,6f/ 

,,  i>r|Namatum,i;«, 

HlndAla,  or  Kuudclctiu  lonf;i- 

(lora,  lia. 
Epacrln    campAiiulata     roRca 

(tbe  flncvt  RcU-ctcd  fiom  lOOU 

tccditng*;,  7«.  Gd. 


MabrothamnuH  clc^uns,  I6». 
Tremaudra  Hugclil,  10a.  6U.  to 

21/;. 
Veronica  Rpccfo^n,  Tiit.  to  1Bj». 
Erica  cieganx,  fine  and  healthy, 

15«,.  24ff.,  and  3i)fl,  per  iloz, 
Drymonia  punctutn,  'Js.  Gd. 
Phlox  Van  Houltcl,  (flowering 

plBnt«»j,  2*. 
Spirt-a  Recvenlana,  Tit. 
Viburnum  cotonifolium,  'Aa.Ctd. 


AUo  the  following,  In  collcctionft 
100  CapeErlCft.%  of  lOOdlntlnct.  l       f  Inclufihiv;       Campanulata 
KortA,  riricluding  many  fine  |       roRcaj  'i\n. 
iK-iltnj  hi.  12  AZBlca  Indlc.'i,  of  12  dinllnct 

t2Kp»crtw»of  I2dl^tlnct»iort«,  |      nort*.  (inr;ludlnghilfft'ni)aifl. 
TuoMAM  Jackhox,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Auguut  23. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  PANSIEb. 

SWIDNALL,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
•  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  with 
great  care  selected  his  Superior  PANSY-SEED,  warranted  to  be 
all  new  of  the  present  year,  and  which  he  can  vBJth  couiidencc 
recommend.  This  bein^' a  favourable  season  for  sorfin^,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  those  who  wish  to  ornament  their  gardens 
with  this  beautiful  flower  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  as  packets  con- 
taining safftcient  seed,  with  careful  cuUivarion,  to  grow  500 
plants  and  upwards  may  be  had  postage  free  at  2s.  Qd.  perpckt., 
or  three  packets  for  6s,.  upon  receiving  a  post-office  oroer. 


''J''  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 
jL  •  York,  beg  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  their  fol- 
lowing flue  SEEDLING  PANSIES:  — 

Yorkshire  £ci,ipse.— "  No.  1  is  a  large  flower,  of  good 
form,  white  ground,  blue  purple  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin 
of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals;  the  petals  meet  well  above 
the  eye  ;  a  good  flower."    Zs.^d. 

Bkauty  op  Holdoatk.— "  No.  2  is  your  best  flower;  the 
eye  large  and  intensely  dark,  ground  liglit  buff',  belting  purple, 
upper  petals  the  same  ;  a  brilliant  and  striking  flower.*'  3s.  6rf. 
(See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  2S0,  for  1844.) 

Ea:il  of  Zktlani)  is  a  flower  of  excellent  form,  yellow 
ground,  bronzy  crimson  upper  petals,  with  broad  belting  of  the 
same  round  the  lower  petals,  which  meets  well  above  the  eye  ; 
a  distinct  and  very  constant  show  flower.    3s.  6rf. 

Strung  plants  arc  now  ready  for  sending  out,  postage  free 
when  tliree  or  more  plants  are  taken.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 


TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  tbe  Land  Proprietors  of  England  to 
this  very  desirable  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  has  been 
raised  fr'  m  seeds  collected  on  the  mountains  of  Strathspey,  and 
of  which  he  has  strong  plants  ready  to  be  sent  out.  For  Intro- 
ducing this  tree  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Forres  and  Elgin,  were 
awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and  Agricullural 
Society  of  Scotland ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  this  Pine 
is  rapidly  superseding  tlie  common  soft-wooded  variety.  For 
all  economical  purposes  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  hardnef^a 
and  durability  of  its  wood  ;  hence  it  is  much  sought  after  at 
present  for  railway  sleepers.  Pictorially  considered,  or  as  a 
landscape  ornament,  it  rivals  even  the  Cidar  of  Lebanon.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  it  as  assuming  much  of  "'.he  bold  and 
contorted  figure  of  the  Oak;"  and  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Quur- 
tiiriy  Ileifie IV  it  i&  recommended  as  a  fit  tree  to  be  plumed  in 
churcbyards  and  cemeteries. 

Sirong  planU  in  pots,  such  as  rabbits  and  harrswill  not 

destroy Od.  each. 

Ditto,  not  in  pots,  18  inches  high        .        .    30s.  per  1000. 
Ditto  „  1.''.        .,  .         .     20«.        „ 

Ditto  ,,  1  font  nigh    .         .         •     )&"-        ■■ 

Ditto  „  3  years  old   ,        .        .    los.        „ 

J.  G.  would  recommend  all  who  require  them  to  furniiOi  them- 
selves immediately  with  theflo  Pines,  and  to  plant  them  forth- 
with. Spring  planting  is  cxcecdlnijly  hazardous;  and  when 
followed  by  MUch  a  Hcanon  us  was  experienced  during  the  entn- 
n.encem'iit  ol  the  present  buramur,  the  young  trceb  are  sure  tn 
be  killed. 

Cedrufi  Dcodara  rained  in  the  open  ground,  being  the  strongcHt 
plantH  yet  o(f-*rcd  in  England,  niw.each.  Araiicariii  Imbricata, 
i'lnuH  cxcclwa,  Lariclo,  Auitrlaci,  &c.  &c.  on  leasonable  tcrnnt, 


IJINE  PLANTS.— PerflonB  in  want  of  the  above  huve 
an  opportunity  of  choonlng  from  a  purtlcularly  Htrong  nml 
healthy  «tock,  warranted  clean,  ut  moderate  prlcew.  Apply  per. 
Honally  or  per  po«t  to  W.  Davih,  Grccu-ntrect,  Murlboro'-road, 
ChclBca. 


CPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS.— 

^  strong  Plants  fir  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  saved, 
from  the  very  choir-est  sorts,  selected  from  between  6'joo  and 
8000  seedlings,  comprising  every  shade  of  deep  rich  purple 
dark  and  light  blue,  &c,,  9s.  per  doz.  Packets  of  Seed,  selected 
as  above,  2s.  6^^.  each.  Also,  strong  plants  of  the  followine 
fine.flavoured  STRAWBERRIES:  — 
per  ion 

6s.  Od. 

6     0 


Myatt's  British  Queen 

„         Eliza 
Emperor,  early  variety 
from  Keen's  Seedling  3 


per lOO 

Green  Flesh  Pine,  small 

fruit,  fine  flavour        :  3s.  Od. 
Elton  Pine      ,         .         .26 
Keen's  Seedling    .        .26 


Applicati(tns,  including  post-oltice  orders,  will  be  immediately 
and  carefully  executed.— Direct  to  Michael  Brewer,  Sen., 
Nursery,  London-road,  Cambridge. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  AND  AMATEURS  OF  ROSES. 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

IXTM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
V*  announcing  to  their  Friends  that  their  newly. arranged 
CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis 
on  ai)plicatton.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  newest  and 
best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

W.  W.  and  Son  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  Amateurs 
that  their  extensive  collection  of  autumnal  flowering  Roses  are 
now  in  splendid  bloom.  Admittance  daily,  Gratis  (Snndays 
excepted).— Woodlands,  August  2/. 


MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  much  pleasure  in 
offering  to  the  Nobility,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  the  follow- 
ing new  varieties  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq., 
the  enfirc  stock  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

Lyne's  Princess  Alice  .         .         ,         .     each  ^1     Is. 
Lyne's  White  Perlection      .        .         .         „         1     ] 

Lyne's  Imogene ,,         i     j 

Lyne's  King  of  Saxony       .        .        .        „         i     i 
Lyne's  Redworth         ,         .         .         .         „  i     i 

Lyne's  Confidence       .        .        .         .         „  1     ] 

Lyne's  Sappho „  j     i 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  usual  discoont 
to  the  Trade. 

"  Princess  Alice  "  has  received  two  seedling  prizes  in  London, 
"  White  Perfection,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  and  the  Gold  Medai 
at  Plymouth.  "  Imogene  "  is  described  in  the  Chronifle,  June 
24th.  1843.  They  all  possess  nj^st  desirable  properties,  and  can 
be  liigbly  recommended  as  being  first  rate  flowers. 

W,  E.  R.  has  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  usually  obtained  for  such  valuable 
varieties,  in  hopes  thereby  to  meet  wiUi  a  more  extensive 
demand.     Descriptions  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  'ret  f-recedence/  Plants  willbc 
delivered  in  October  nt..it.  Reference  or  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pensate  for  carriage. — Union  Road  Nurserv.  Plymouth.  Aug.  15 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

lAT"     JACKSON  AND    Co.,    Nurserymen,    Seeds- 
»*   •   AiEN,  and  Florists,  have  now  the  pleasure  to  offer  the 
following  Novelties  :  — 

Cineraria  Celestial,  No.  I bs.  each. 

„         Fairy,  No.  2.  .         .         .         .         5s.     ,, 

See  Dr.  LiNDLiiY's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of 
April  6,  page  2l6,  under  the  letters,  C.  L.  N.  "Seedling  No.  ], 
a  bright  blue.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  rather  smalt,  but 
they  are  very  abundant,  and  bright  and  beautiful  in  colour. 
No.  2,  pure  whits  centre,  with  the  termination  of  the  peialsof  a 
delicate  azure  blue.  This  is  also  an  abundant  bloomer  with 
well-formed  flowers,  lively  in  appearance,  and  forms  a  distinct 
and  desirable  variety."  Discount  to  the  Trade  on  the  above 
wlien  six  plants  of  each  are  ordered. 

Boronialedifolia,  5s. ;  Chorozema  triangularis,  5j.  ;  Epiphyl- 
lum,  Conway's  Giant,  as.firf.  to  3s.,  large;  E.rtusscllianum,2s.6d,; 
Gastrolobiam  spinosum,  5s.;  Gompholobium  polymorphum 
luteum,  5s. ;  Hydiangua  Japonica,  2s.  Grf. ;  MirbeUa  speciosa, 
CLoddiges')  5s.;  Oxylobium  acutum,  6s. ;  Pimclea  tpectabilis, 
2s.  6rf. ;  Thunbergia  chrysops,  7s.  Qd. ;  Veronica  speciosa>  2s.  firf. 
to  7s.  6d.  each,  large. 

W.  Jackson  and  Co.  beg  to  state  that  their  6o  beautiful  Seed- 
ling Calceolarias,  selected  from  upwards  of  2000,  will  be  sent  out 
early  next  Spring,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  will  be 
printed.  Railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  reference  from  unknown  correspondents  is  respectfully  soli- 
cited.—Cross-l-mes  Nursery.  Hcdale,  Yorkshire. 


£''ARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 
J  —strong. Plants  of  the  "  PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE'* 
STRAWBERRY,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest 
grown  in  this  country,  arc  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  30s,. 
per  100.  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  it  has  taken  the  First  Prize 
at  all  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Also  I'lants  of  the  "  British  Quceo,"  **  Deptford  Pine," 
"Prince  Albert,"  and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  be  had  of 
Mcsars.  Warnbr  J^f  WArtNiiR.  Scotlsmcn.  29.  Cornhill,  T^ondon. 

AURICULA  SEED  from  Stage  Flowers,  to  be  had 
in  Packets  at  2s.  (Jii,,  of  W.  J.  Nutting,  Seedsman,  40y 
ChC'ipsidc,  London. 


ijMI'I'H'S  FiELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

O  or  HANDMACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  SoIIh,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  an  Himple  in  its  construction  and  oj)Ciatioa  as 
not  to  he  liable  to  Kct  out  of  order,  and  can  bo  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  in  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  uning  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Man(;oId  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Uarloy,  Pchh,  rind  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds,  in  Tin,  I/,  los,  each;  or  with  Copper  Box  ami 
Tube,  1/.  1C«.  each.     Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  bo  obinlncd  of  McHsrH.  Cottam  and 
Ham-kn, 2,  Winsley-st,,  Oxford-st..  London,  tlirough  the  agency 
of  the  principal  AKrieultiirul  Implement  Sollorn  in  the  Unitcil 
Kingdom  ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  hy  letter,  to  his  address,  in- 
(duHliiga  PoHt-oflice  order  for  the  amount.— RicuAitn  SiWTB, 
Uiiyerllwll,  near  Droltwloh,  WorccatcrHhlro. 
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QUPERB  HYACINTHS,  ANEMONES,   TUUPS, 

O  &c.,  just  received  from  the  most  "elebrated  growers  in 
Holland,'  and  will  be  delivcreil  free  ol  all  expenses  at  rlie  rail- 
ways, packet  offices,  or  in  any  part  of  London,  at  tlie  very 
moderate  prices  annexed.  s.  d. 

Comtesfie de  la  Coata,  red  0  9 
Com'e    de    Very,— very 

dark  purple .  .  .10 
La  Vestale,  pure  white, 

bright  green  tips  .     1     0 

La  Dfesse,  pearl  white  .  1  0 
Je;innette,  blush  .  .  0  6 
Kroon  Van  Indien,  dark 

blue  .  .  .  .10 
Jaune  Pyramide,  yellow  1  0 
La  Favorite,  fine  primrose  0  9 
Gront  Voorst,  large  blush  0  6 
Hirsilia,  pink  .         .06 

Don  Gr-Ttuit,  pure  white  0  9 
Grand  Vedette,  lightblue  0  9 
Demodocis,  rose  colour .  0  6 
Hirsilia,  deep  red  .  .09 
Dachesse  de  Normandie, 

fine  blue  .  .  .09 
Endracht.daikrose  .10 
Flos  sanguineus,  red  with 

green  tips  .  .  .10 
Penelope,  white  and  pink  0  6 
Perrugue  Royale,  red  .  1  0 
Dnchcs'-e    de    Bedford, 

liirge  white,  with  pink 

eye  .  .  .  .10 
Guide  Vlies,  fine  white  ■  0  6 
Rex  rubriTum,  red  .     I     0 

Nannette,  pure  white  .  0  6 
Zyrene,  white,  green  tips  1  0 
Lord  Nofl,  large  blue  .  1  0 
Lord  W^ellington,  do.  .  0  9 
Monarque  de  France,  large 

blue,  dark  eye  .  ,10 
Passe  tout,  dark  .  .10 
Ophir,  true  yellow  .     1     0 

Best  Single. 
Grand  Vainqueur,  paper 

white,  Inrge  truss  .  0  9 
Hannah  More,  do,  .     1     o 

Hercules,  large  pink  .  1  0 
Emicus,  fiark  purple  .  0  6 
Ami  du  Cceur,  do.  .  .  0  6 
Appius,  very  dark  .  .09 
Talma,  large  red  .  .09 
Le  plus  noir  .  .  .10 
Oronriatis,  large  blue  .  1  0 
Toison  d'Or,  yellow  .  0  9 
Henriette  Sontag,  red     .     1     0 


New    Large     Dodble 

Anemonks.  s.  d. 
The  collection,  50  sorts  .  17  6 
The  best  12  ditto  .  .50 
The  same,  mixed,  p.  100  12  0 
Do.  do.,  perdoz.  .  .19 
Fine  dble.  scarlet",  p. doz.  2  6 
Single.many  colrs-.p.ioo  7    0 

NliW    IftlSES. 

Thebest  40,  distinct  .15  0 
The  best  12,  do.  .  .60 
Fine  mixed,  per  100  .  15  0 
Persian  (sweet),  p.  doz.     3     0 

SwKET  Jonquils. 
Largest  double,  per  doz.    3    6 
Large  do.        .        .        .26 
Single      .        .        .        .26 

Early  Tulips. 
Due  Van  Thols,  per  lOO    7    0 
Do.,  per  doz.  .        .        .10 
Clarimond  &  others,  5s.  to  I     6 
Tournsol  (fine)        .        .36 

Crocuses. 
20  new  sorts,  per  lOO      .    5    o 
Do.,  mixed  ,,  .36 

Largest  blue       „  .26 

„        white     ,,  .26 

„        yellow    „  .26 

„         striped   ,,  .30 

Gladiolus. 
Florabundus,  per  dozen    3    6 
Cardinalis  ,,  4     0 

Xaraosus  and  many  others. 

Narcissus,  Ranunculuses, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Lilies,  &g., 
in  extensive  collections. 

HVACINTIIS, 

From  collection  of  270  sorts. 

Best  Dovb'e. 
Panorama,  bright  red    .    0    9 
Bouquet  Tendre  (or  Water- 


loo), large  dark  lose 
Alamode,  striped  blue     . 
Anna  Maria,  large  white, 

with  purple  eye  . 
Alamode  Epuis^,  blush  . 
Bouquet  Pourpre    . 
Bouquet  d'Orange 
Acteur,  large  pink  . 


1     0 
0    9 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading-,  Berks,  respectfully  pre- 
sent the  above  as  a  select  list  of  the  sorts  most  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  recommend  early  application,  while  tliey  possess 
fine  roots  of  every  variety. 

N.B.— Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  part  of  London,  and  pro- 
perly packed  for  conveyance  to  any  distance. 

THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  CO.  have  much  jjleasare  in  anuouncing 
they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
liglit-edged  purple  Picntee,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burroughes. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Without  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority, 
Y.  and  Cn,  begtn  refer  to  a  report  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Duke  of  Newcastle  i^  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties ; 
it  is  a  light. edged  purple;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  e'ige;  the  colour  unbroken  ;  tlie 
pod  good,  and  witli  le?s  disposition  to  bar  than  is  common." 
3t  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  tiie  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price  21a.  per  pair,  and 
will  be  sent  out  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Thestock  being 
limited,  to  prevent  disappointment  early  orders  are  respectfully 
requested.  Y.  &  Co.  will  also  be  enabled  to  supply  at  the  same 
time  the  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, all  possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  having  been  ex- 
hibited and  obtained  first  class  prizes  at  -several  of  the  metro- 
politan Exhibitions  of  the  present  year.  They  are  as  follows:  — 
Burrougbes's  Mrs.  Eenyon,  Red  Picotee  .     7*-  ^d. 

,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee    .    7    6 

,,  Miss  Jare,  Purple  Picotee    .         .76 

„  Miss  Bevan,  Red  Picotee    .        .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee        .     5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  wDl 
ie  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
eveiy  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  b°  ready  (or  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  the  latter  part 
of  September,  at  the  following  prices  :  — 

32  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class  Show  i€  Jt.  d. 

Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  difto  Show  Flowers     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  29,  J814. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
T^HE    following    Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
-^     Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconiesand  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edward  Bkck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


HOT- WATER  APPAKATUS  FOR  aE\riNCi 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-JIOUSES, 
CHUH.CHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  imprnved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  chiirges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBOUN. 

D.  and  E.  Bai  ley  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  niucli  experience  in  the  erection  of 
ajiparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sutrgestedin  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  lieat- 
ing  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  fn  the  apparatus  witli  economy  in  the  charge.  Tliey 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapicd  for  tlie  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangemement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  K.  Bailey  were  the  firyt  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  noiice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  lor 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATlNGby  HOT  WATER. 


J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  place.  King's. road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Buildcrs,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughoot  the  country  for  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  everv  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOILERS  of  all  siees;  their  l.irgest 
consumes  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  10  hours,  and  will  beat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
leet  in  length. 

Their  improved  plan  nf  P.OTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
means  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted. 

P.eferences  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates,  &c.,  at  th^ir  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chelsea,  near  Sloane-sauarp. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  ;New  Park-street,  Souihwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  t^eir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  rrqnest  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  descritjtion,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for-' 
warded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  auihority  j  or  thev 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seals  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  <if 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &:c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


f^  UANO  ( GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIA^AN) 

VTT     ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIRBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOKrH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  8t  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Aug.  30.  Ifi44. ^_^_ 

MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scieniific Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  AgricuUurists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  whicli  a  genuine  ariicle  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying-  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market 

Price-current,  London,  Aug.  30,  lS-14 


Nit.  o(  Potash  p.  cwt.£l     4s 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0 
Rape  Cakes       .   p.ton4  15 
Salts,  Epsom            ,,9     0 
„     Glauber         .,7    0 
Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  16s.  to  0  17 


6d 


Bones.  .  p.  ton  ^4  lOs.Od 
,,  crushed, .'JMOs. to  6  0  0 
„     calcined  .         .     7     0     0 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia    .         .     p.c«t.  2  16     0 

Guano,Peruvian,p.tn.lO    0     0 
„      Ichaboe       „    6    0    0 

Gypsum  .        :        ,,200 

Nitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14    9 

Wm,  Northcott,  13,  Rond-lane,  Fenchnrch-street. 

TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BRAIN'S  CONCENTRATED,  LIQUID  GUANO, 
for  the  Garden',  Shrubbery,  liothouse,  and  Conservatory. 
This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flowers,  furnishing  them  with  the  materials  (in  a  solutije  form) 
out  of  which  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  their 
beauteous  colouring.  Il  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Drawing, 
room.  — Price  Is.  9d.  per  quart  Bottle,  and  may  be  had  of  Wni. 
Jackson,  late  Geo.  Butler,  93,  Cheapside,  (forner  of  King-street, 
and  most  respectable  Drugirists  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions 
for  use  inclosed  —Works.  Tliomas-st..Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-rd. 


GYPSUM,  &c.— Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Uiine  Tanks,  Stables,  &c. ;  also  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Guano  (foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cuke  and  Rape 
Dust,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application. 

Mare  Fothkrcill, -io,  Upper  Thames-street. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


i  ^^.  MK  ^  - 


^ 


PATENT  ASPHALT  E  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Ro'fing  and  C"vcrinir  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  etncient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade. 
Tnos.  J.  Croggon,  8,  lDgram-court,Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE-MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COl'TAMand  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  ihe  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  1 1  inches  diameter  of  Tile,  5,800 
U    .'  "  -.        '^.<'(">  I  ~h       M  ..  .         3.200 

The  Machine  is  movable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves  re- 
quired in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards  of 
lour  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND. 

•yHE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Workmen, 

•*-  in  preserving  a  uniform  fall  in  Drains  and  Water-courses. 
In  cinsequence  of  the  approval  expressed  and  the  demand 
made  for  these  Levels  at  the  recent  Southampton  Show,  Mr. 
B^iLEV  Den'ton  has  arranged  with  an  eminent  London  Mathe- 
matical Instrument  Maker  to  make  them  in  any  number  re- 
quired.   Price  30s. 

This  Level  is  as  accurate  as  a  spirit-level,  and  so  simple,  that 
the  workman  unable  to  read  can  use  it  with  facility.  When 
closed  it  forms  a  5  feet  staff. 

Orders  addressed  to  Mr.'DEVTON,  Land  Asent,  9,  Gray's  Inn- 
square,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  Charnock,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
will  insure  a  perfect  instrument. 


HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  three-light  Cucumber  and  Melon- Boxes  and  Lights  of  allj 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and' 
Lights  complete,  from  1/.  Ss.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
place,  Old  Kent-road.  *^*  Reference  given. 


MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re-, 
ceived  instrnctirms  from  T.  and  0.  Lockhart  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Sale  as  advertised  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  o( 
the  loth  and  i;th  inst.    _^ 

T.  AND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Skedsmen 

156,  Cheapside,  London,  having  dissolved  Partnership  with  Mr 
And  as  w  Di;\'CAX,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the  public 
generally  that  they  will  carry  on  their  business  as  usual  at  the 
above  address.  Their  Catalogue  of  BULBS  and  FLOWER' 
ROOTS  for  the  present  season  has  just  been  published  and  wif 
be  forwarded,  post-free,  on  rpplication. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
l^/TR.  KIRKE  respectfully  begs  to  announce  that  h( 
_L»X  lias  received  infjtructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  pre 
mises,  (late  The  American  Nursery)  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  01 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  at  II  lor  \2  o'clock,  by  order  of  th 
proprietor,  the  ground  being  required  for  other  purposes,  thi 
Valuable  Collection  of  CACTUSES,  GERANIUMS,  CAMELLIAS 
ORANGE.  LEMON,  and  CITRON  TREES;  ALOES,  FUCH 
SIAS,  YUCCAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  AZALEAS,  ani 
SUCCULENT  PLANTS;  the  whole  in  pots,  and  arrange! 
in  small  and  large  lots  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers 
GREENHOUSES,  S-c.&c  — May  he  viewed  two  days  prior  to.sal( 
Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co 
Coveni  Garden;  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Locehart,  Seedsmen  aii 
Florists,  Cheapside,  City ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer,  2| 
Brompton-row,  Btompton. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  of  10,  15,  or  20  years,  froi 
Michaelmas  next,  the  RECTORY  FARM,  LIT  TL' 
GRANSDEN,  containing  400  acres,  of  which  about_a5,0^acn 
are  old  and  150  new  land;  all  under-drained. — Apply  to  tt 
Rev.  F.  NoRBis,  Gransden  Rectory,  near  Caxton. 


FARMS  TO  BE  LKT  ON  LEASE. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  HOLMSTEAD  FARIV 
consisting  of  238  Acres  of  Excellent  Arable,  Pasture,  Me; 
dow,  and  Wood  Land,  free  of  Corn  Tithes,  with  a  [rood  Farn 
house,  convenient  Out-buildings,  and  walled-in  Cattle-yan 
well  supplied  with  wRter.  Also  HULKS  FARM,  comprisii 
1S5  Acres,  with  a  Capital  Newly-erected  House  and  Farm-buil 
ings.  There  are  abi'Ut  SO  acres  of  Woodland,  which  may ' 
had  with  tliis  if  required. 

The  above  Farms  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Cuckfleld  ai 
Bolney,  Sussex';  and  are  about  15  miles  from  Briifhton,  skirt 
by  the  London  turnpike-roads,  and  3i  miles  from  the  Hay  ward 
heath  Railway  station.     Possession  may  be  had  at  Michaelmi 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  A.C.,  13,  Charles-street,  Mi 
diesex  Hospital,  London  ;  or  at  Holmstead. 


STOCK  FARM.  \ 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Michaelmas  nest,  a  very  compi 
Farm,  with  convenient  Buildings,  consisting  of  415  ac 
of  Arable,  98  Pasture,  and  138  of  Downs  Land,  in  a  good  st 
of  cultivation,  and  part  of  it  may  be  entered  upon  immediate 

Forfurther  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  SAMUEi.DBUCE,Ensha 

near  Oxford. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTilERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  within 
miles  of  London,  a  small  NURSERY,  and  PUELIC-HOt; 
doing  a  good  business.  The  Nursery  is  well  stocked  M 
choicest  American  Shrubs,  Fruit,  and  other  Trees;  is  situfl 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  railway  station.  Every  I 
ticular  can  be  procured  by  application  to  Mr.  KErtNAN,  4,  Gi 
Russell-street,  Covent  Garden;  and  Mr.  Neai.,  Nurseryrc 
Wandsworth  Common.    No  person  without  capital  need  ap 
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BRIGHTON  FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SOC'ETY.— The  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday.  Sept.  IS.  18J4,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  premiums  o£fered  by  the  Society,  there  will  be 
two  Prizes  given  for  Grapes-one  a  handsome  Silver  Dessert 
Knife  and  F-rk  and  Spnon,  in  case,  for  the  best  dish  of  Grapes 
of  any  colour,  not  eNceertinK  411)s.  xv^icht;  Iheother  a  Prizf  o( 
two  larffe  Silver  Table  spoons,  for  the  best  dish  of  Black  Grapes, 
not  exceeding  4  lbs.  weisrht.  The  above  is  open  to  all  England. 
Entrance,  2^  ^61/.  each.  Persons  who  intend  to  exhibit  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  names  and  address  on  or  before  the 
ISth  Sept.  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Collincs,  Duke-street, 
Brighton. 


®i^e  €?artifetters* 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,   1841. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Hortiouliural        ....        3 
6    Botaiiii:Hl S 


.Sept. 
Sept. 


We  resume  tlie  consideration  of  hybridising. 
Some  of  its  actual  results  have  already  Eeen-  pointed 
out  (p.  459) ;  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  gardening.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider what  further  may  be  hoped  for. 

What  further?  Why,  we  have  only  stepped  over 
the  border,  and  the  whole  field  of  hybridising  lies 
•widely  spread  before  us ;  its  boundaries  are  lost  in 
the  horizon,  and  we  shall  find  them  still  receding  as 
we  advance. 

In  directing  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
■we  do  not  here  propose  to  include  the  plants  culti- 
Tated  by  the  farmer,  but  to  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  garden  plants.  "What  agricultural  applications 
hybridising  may  have  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the 
other  department  of  our  Jouin.al. 

The  ends  which  it  is  hoped  to  gain  by  all  opera- 
tions directed  towards  improving  the  races  of  plants 
are  many. — To  increase  the  size  of  flowers,  To  im- 
prove their  colour.  To  approximate  their  form  to 
some  assumed  standard  of  perfection,  To  enlarge  die 
foliage,  as  in  esculents, To  render  tender  plants  hardy, 
To  make  barren  races  fertile.  To  improve  flavour,  by 
changing  acidity  or  austerity  into  sugary  matter. 
To  exchange  early  for  late  varieties,  are  all  re- 
sults that  have  been  gained  by  hybridising,  and 
which,  therefore,  may  be  gained  again.  We  pro- 
pose to  consider  each  of  these  points  separately. 

How  far  the.!/:e  offlowcrs^mzy  be  thus  increased 
can  be  judged  of  from  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Fuchsia,  Pansy,  Pelargonium,  and  Cactus.  All 
these  plants  are,  in  their  wild  state,  small-flowered  ; 
cultivation  alone  has  increased  them  greatly,  but 
crossing  has  rapidly  carried  it  further.  By  inocu- 
lating the  common  Heartsea-se  with  the  large- 
flowered  Pansy  of  the  Altai  mountains,  a  degree  of 
vigour  was  infused  into  the  former  which  we  could 
not  have  hoped  to  obtain  by  any  other  means.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Dahlia,  by  observing 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  enlarge  in  the 
natural  seedlings,  and  then  crossing  the  best  of  them, 
the  tendency  has  received  an  immediate  impulse, 
which  has  by  degrees  brought  about  the  enormous 
flowers  we  are  all  familiar  with.  The  flowers  of 
Cereus  speciosissimuswereinoculatetlwith  the  pollen 
of  Cereus  gr.andiflorus  by  ^Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.,  of 
Wavertree;  and  the  immeilinle  result  was  a  seedling 
from  C.  speciosissimus,  whose  flowers  were  10  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  prosecuting  this  b.ranch  of  improvement, 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  finest  possible 
flowers  on  both  the  father's  anrl  mother's  side, 
and  to  render  them  unnaturally  large  by  destroy- 
ing all  their  neighbours.  The  plants,  too,  should 
be  in  the  most  robust  health  ;  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  point  of  constitutional  vigour  is  to  be  ne- 
glected in  the  parents  when  ageneral  and  permanent 
increase  of  it  is  desired  in  their  offspring.  It  is 
moreover  conformable  to  the  experience  of  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  that  even  the  plumpest  seeds 
are  more  likely  to  bring  a  fine  seeilling  than  the 
weaker. 

Among  the  commoner  plants  to  which  attenUon 
might  bedrawn  under  tliishead.are  not  merely  those 
which,  like  ihe  Verbena,  the  Petunia,  and  the 
Cactus,  areaheady  in  the  florists' hands,  but  others, 
that  have  yet  gained  little  attention.  Take  the  Cle- 
inatLS,  for  example;  our  wild  Traveller's  .Toy  is  un- 
known in  gardens,  allhough  it  has  a  fine  foliage,  and 
a  great  vigour  of  growth.  Why  not  cross  it  with 
C.  florida,  or  Viiicella,  or  even  Flammula?  Clematis 
Viticcila  is  a  bad  grower,  but  has  beautiful  blossoms  ; 
it,  too,  may  certainly  be  improved  by  some  of  the 
finer  species.  TJien,  again,  the  Minorca  Clematis, 
with  its  fine  speckled  blossoms,  is  tender,  and  flowers 
very  late;  whatwould  be  the  effect  ofan  intermixture 
of  it  and  C.  montana,  which  Is  so  hardy,  and  flowers 
so  early?  What  a  noble  plant,  ton,  is  C.  azurea  to 
work  with  !  It  must  not,  however,  be  crossed  with 
any  of  the  reil  upecies,  for  reanons  that  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  Can  anything  be  rnorc  worthy 
of  attention  than  this  charming  gciiuR,  which  nobody 
eeema  to  have  thought  about '/    To  those  whose 


leisure  enables  them  to  prosecute  such  an  inquiry  we 
may  state  that  in  all  probability  the  species  of 
Clematis  will  cross  most  readily  in  the  following 
order,  viz — 1.  C.  flammula,  litalbn  and  cylindrica  ; 
2.  C.  florida,  azurea,  viiicella,  bnlenrica,  and  montana; 
bat  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not 
all  also  intermix,  in  skilful  and  patient  hands. 

Another  important  race  of  Climbers  are  the  Honey- 
suckles. The  flowers  of  our  common  Honeysuckle 
are  little  more  than  an  inch  long  ;  but  those  of  the 
beautiful  Tuscan  species  (Caprifolium  etruscum)  are 
twice  as  large,  and  in  the  Caprifolium  longiflorum  of 
China  the  blossoms  are  full  three  inches  in  length. 
Here  are  the  best  opportunities  for  an  improvement 
of  one  of  our  most  favourite  plants. 

Nor  do  we  regard  the  case  of  the  common  Jasmine 
as  hopeless.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  produce  its 
berries  with  us  ;  but  if  it  were  kept  under  glass,  and 
artificially  fertilised,  it  probably  would  do  so.  Why 
not  intermix  it  with  the  beautiful  species  from  the 
Azores.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  give  its  hardi- 
ness to  that  plant  and  receive  in  return  a  finer  foliage 
and  more  abundant  bloom  ;  or,  at  least,  it  would 
hardly  refuse  to  mingle  with  the  Catalonian  Jasmine, 
which  is  so  like  it,  and  then  our  cottages  might  be 
covered  with  plants  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Barcelona 
and  Italy. 

The  Laurustinus  is  another  plant  entirely  neglected 
by  growers  of  new  plants,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  flowers  should  not  be'come  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Guelders  Rose — itself  an  artificial  production 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  inoculating  the  finest  of 
the  varieties  of  the  Viburnum  opulus,  the  parent  of 
the  Guelders  Rose,  with  the  Laurustinus?  Either 
we  should  expect,  an  evergreen  Snowball-tree,  or  a 
Snowball  Laurustinus;  or,  at  least, 


considerable 
enlargement  of  the  flowers  of  the  latter ;  or,  may  be, 
the  issue  would  be  a  hardier  Laurustinus  than  we 
had  before.  But  that  is  beside  the  present  question 
which  we  confine  to  an  enhirgement  of  the  blossom. 
The  double  Japan  and  Chinese  Cherries  (Cerasus 
japonica  and  sinensis),  among  the  finest  of  our  spring 
shrubs,  would  be  infinitely  improved  if  the  size  of 
the  common  Cherry  could  be  communicated  to  them  ; 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  against  it.  And  in 
like  manner  the  little  Dwarf  Almond  (Amygdalus 
nana),  not  now  much  grown,  though  a  very  pretty 
bush,  might,  and  most  likely  would,  be  readily 
improved  by  a  mixture  with  the  common  Almond, 
or  still  better  with  that  magnificent  variety  called  in 
the  gardens  Amygdalus  macrocurpa. 

If  we  turn  from  shrubs  to  herbaceous  plants, 
there  is  the  same  abundance  of  materials  on  which  to 
work.  Why  not  attempt  to  mix  Tropaeolum  bra- 
chyceras  or  canariense  with  the  common  Nasturtium  ! 
or  the  beautiful  Hypericum  Coris  with  H.  arfdrosa;- 
mum,  or  H.  erectum  with  calycinum  ?  or  the  annual 
Larkspurs  with  Delphinium  grandiflorum?  or  the 
whole  race  of  Dianthus,  including  the  Indian  Pinks 
and  Sweet  Williams,  with  the  Cloves  and  Carnations? 
or  the  gay  Sea  Lavenders  with  such  plants  as  Statice 
arborea  and  Dickinsonii  ?  or,  finally,  our  wild 
Buttercups  with  the  gaudy  Ranunculus  of  the 
florists  ? 

In  all  these  suggestions  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  contrary  to  probability ;  the  plants  that  are 
adverted  to  are  all  of  common  occurrence,  and  easy 
for  any  one  to  operate  upon — indeed  they  ha^e 
been  selected  for  that  reason  ;  and  they  ofi'er  an 
abundant  reward  to  skill  and  patience. 

The  other  points  above  alluded  to  must  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.— No.  II.  Seep.  131 

[MOSSES,    LICHEXS,    &C.] 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  those  mor- 
bid appearances  which  are  produced  in  plants  by  the 
agency  of  Fungi,  we  proposed  to  consider  how  far  other 
cryptogaraic  species  are  injurious.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  they  are  so,  it  is  not  by  tlie  production  of  any 
particular  disease,  but  by  simply  overrunning  the  leaves 
and  branches,  and  thus  blocking  up  the  stomata,  pre- 
venting the  proper  influence  of  light,  keeping  up  an  un- 
natural moisture,  or  affording  a  nidus  for  the  develop- 
ment or  preservation  of  injurious  insects.  Several  species 
of  Mosses  and  Marchantia,  Vaucheria  terrestris,  and  Ivli- 
crocoleus,  &c.,  are  very  noxious  weeds,  especially  in  the 
case  of  small  and  tender  plants  preserved  in  frames,  and 
the  delicate  secidlings  of  Ferns  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  Patmella  botryoides  and  others  of  the  smaller  terres- 
trial algio  ;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  the  more  an- 
noying to  the  cultivator,  because  they  are  e.vtrcmely  diffi- 
cult of  extirpation.  If  the  gardener  complains  sometimes 
that  his  lawns  arc  spoiled  by  many  of  the  more  common 
Mosses,  though  in  certain  situations  they  add  very  much 
to  the  beauty  of  his  close-shaven  sward,  the  farmer  with 
greater  reason  laments  over  his  pastures  overrun  witli 
Mobs  and  Lichen  till  they  are  nil  but  useless. 

In  these  cases,  however,  they  .arc  injurious  simply  by 
encroaching  on  the  ground  wliieh  was  destined  for  more 
useful  tenants,  ami  liowevcr  hiirtfiil  occasionally,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  diseases.  In  dump 
situations  I  liavo  seen  trees  much  infested  with  the  com 


construction,  not  only   the  trunk  ,arid   bratiches   being 
covered  as  with  a  green  wash,  but  the  leaves  themselves 
becoming  entirely  coated  with  it,  at  once  to  the  great 
disfigurement  and  injury  of  the  plants   thus  invested. 
But  the  injury  produced  does  not  arise  from  the  rootlets 
penetrating  into  the  tissues  and  nourishing  the  parasites 
at  their  expense,  with  the  juices  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  mother  plant,  but  merely  as  a  coat  of  any  other 
coloured  wash,  by  clogging  up  the  pores  and  hindering  a 
due  assimilation  of  the  sap.     In  hot  countries  the  leaves 
of  many  phoenogamous  plants,  and  the  fronisof  the  more 
rigid  Ferns,  are  frequently  overrun  with  various  species 
of  iUoss  and  Jungermaania,  but  it  is  principally  the  older 
leaves,  whose  functions  are  nearly  past,  that  are  thus 
infested ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  they  may 
even  be  of  use  in  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture 
about   them.      In  these  cases,  again,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  penetration  of  the  rootlets  into  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  Mosses  which  so  often  and  to  such  an 
extent  adorn  the  trunks  of  our  trees,  grow  upon  ihem, 
merely  because  the  cracks  in  the  baric  and  the  moulder- 
ing surface  itself  affords  a  fit  soil  for  the  germination  of 
their  spores  and  the  support  of  the  full-grown  plant. 
Lichens  vegetate  on  the  hardest  bodies,  as  granite,  quartz, 
and  glass,  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  species  which 
flourish  on  the  hardest  rocks  abound  also  on  trees.  There 
can  be  no  question,  then,  in  such  instances,  of  real  para- 
sitism. There  may,  indeed,  be  a  few  cases  amongst  those 
Lichens  which  are  produced  on  tropical  leaves,  in  wliich 
there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  tissues  of  the 
matrix  and  parasite,  for  several  of  these  approach  very 
nearly  to  Fungi ;  and  some  of  the  cortical  species  (also 
allied  to  Fungi),  common  both  to  the  new  and  old  world, 
are  certainly  very  intimately  connected  with  the  bark, 
without,  however,  destroying  the  subjacent  tissues  ;  yet, 
in  general,  it  may  be  saitl  of  cryptogamic  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  Fungi,  that  they  merely  choose  other  plants 
as  a  base  on  which  to  rest  their  frouds,  without,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  haviog  any  but  tlie  most  superficial 
union.     In  the  officinal  barks,  for  instance,  those  spe- 
cimens which  are  covered  with  healthy  Lichens  abound 
in  the  peculiar  principles  which  make  them  valuable  as 
medicines,  while  those  portions  which  are  covered  by 
the  beautiful  Hypochnus  rubro-cinctus,  and  other  Fungi, 
are  totally  worthless,  because  their  tissue  has  been  pene- 
trated and  preyed  upon  by  the  mycelium,  or  in  other 
words,  the  delicate  rootlets  of  the  Fungi.     Still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  where  the  growth  of  trees  is  slow  from 
an  ungenial  soil,  or  where  the  atmosphere  is  such  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Lichens  on  the  smaller 
fruit-bearing  shoots,  their  fertility  is  often  very  much 
injured.     This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  always 
the  case.     In   the    deep    recesses    of  large   woods  very 
vigorous  trees  are  often  found  much  covered  by  Lichens, 
and  Meyeo  tells  us,  that  in  the  Riesengebirge  and  the 
Harz  mountains,  the  Firs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  little 
waterfalls  are  absolutely  covered  with  Mosses  and  Lichens, 
and   yet  grow  with  the  utmost  luxuriance ;  and   it  is 
notorious  that  in  tropical  woods,  a  single  stem  in  the 
most  vigorous  health  often    bears  upon  its   trunk  and 
branches  a  whole  garden  of  Ferns,  and  other  false  para- 
sites,  without  the  slightest  injury.      Most   gardeners, 
however,  must  know  by  experience  that  old  fruit-trees 
wliich  have  become  covered  with  the  common  yellow  Lichen 
(L.  parietinus),  and  scarcely  produce  any  fruit,  will,  if 
carefully   cleaned,   recover    sometimes    much   of    their 
former  vigour,  sending  out  new  shoots,  and  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit.     In  such  cases,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Lichen  prevents  the  proper  action  of  the 
light  upon  the  tender  bark  of  the  terminal  shoots,  and 
thus  weakens  the  buds,  or  by  encroaching  on  the  buds 
themselves,  destroys  them.     This  may  not  always  be  the 
case,  and  trees  almost  smothered  with  Moss  and  Lichen 
may  be  excellent  bearers ;  but  if  so,  it  is  probable  that 
this  arises  from  the  strength  and  healthy  state  of  the 
roots,  and  the  genial  nature  of  the  soil,  which  makes  the 
buds  so  vigorous  that  the  new  shoots  outstrip  the  Lichen. 
Where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
Lichens  and  Mosses  on  trees,  the  best  method,  perhaps, 
is  to  use  a  wash  of  quicklime,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  destroying  a  large  number  of  insects,  if  it  does  not  at 
all  benefit  the  tree  directly.     E.xcept  in  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  fruit-trees,  this  indirect  benefit  hardly  compen- 
sates for  the  loss  of  picturesque  effect ;  and  to  the  more 
attentive  observer  few   objects,  even   amongst  phteno- 
gamous  plants,  present   more  beautiful  forms,  or  more 
admirably  blended   colours,  which  in  some  cases  are  of 
great  brilliancy,  than  many  of  these  humble  productions, 
which  so  often  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual 
eye.— iU.  J.  B. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

The  preserving  of  fruits  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
art  of  gardening,  but  it  is  in  very  few  places  that  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  for  in  many  gardens,  after  the  fruit 
hasbeen  gathered,  and  that  not  in  Ihe  most  careful  manner, 
it  is  carried  into  the  fruit-room  and  tiiere  laid  upon  the 
shelves,  sometimes  coveretl  with  hay  or  straw,  and  some- 
times exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  their  kee)iing  than  being  subjected 
to  all  the  currents  of  air  to  which  the  house  or  room  may 
he  ex|i08ed. 

Many  contradictory  opinions  are  given  on  this  subject 
by  dill'crent  authors,  but  they  all  seem  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  that  the  preverjtion  of  excess  of  air  in 
the  room  where  fruits  arc  kept,  is  the  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to,  and  is  generally  the  least 
Some  persons  recommend  packing  the  finest 


_  _  , regarded 

inon  green  ChlorococcuB,  on  Alga  of  the  moat  simple    fruits  in  earthenware  jars  amongst  moss,  and  excluding 
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the  air  by  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  then 
plunging  them  a  foot  deep  in  dry  sand,  in  preference  to 
keeping  them  on  open  shelves  in  the  fruit-room  ;  but 
moss  is  objectionable,  as  it  communicates  a  musty  flavour 
to  the  fruit.  Sand  has  been  adopted  with  success  in  the 
following  manner  ; — Having  procured  some  air-tight 
vessels,  of  any  description  or  size,  then  put  in  a  layer  of 
sand,  and  a  layer  of  Apples  or  Pears  alternately,  until  the 
vessel  is  full  ;'the  sand  must  be  -well  dried  before  being 
Bsed,  eithertby  exposure  to  the  sun  or  by  fire-heat.  After 
the  vessel  is  full  the  lid  should  be  perfectly  secured  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  air,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth or  leather,  made  larger  than  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  it  may  lap  over  three  or  four  inches ;  then  take  a 
piece  of  strong  string  and  tie  it  after  the  manner  that 
housekeepers  tie  up  their  pots  of  jelly.  Some  prefer  sealing 
the  lids,  but  this  is  attended  with  a  disadvantage,  as  the 
covering  is  required  to  be  removed  every  time  that  fruit 
is  wanted.  After  the  vessels  are  all  properly  secured, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  airy  room  or  cellar,  with 
a  temperature  varying  from  32°  to  40°.  There  should  be 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  for  the  different  varieties  of  fruit, 
and  on  no  account  should  more  than  one  sort  be  put  in 
each  vessel,  as  some  kinds  ripen  sooner  than  others. 
Each  vessel  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  a  list 
of  the  sorts,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  got  at  when  wanted. 

If  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  room,  the  vessels 
containing  the  fruit  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet-,  there  they  will  be 
secure  from'  any  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere.  After 
the  hole  is  made,  put  in  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  then  in- 
sert the  vessel,  filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  char- 
coal, pressing  it  firmly  with  the  foot;  the  charcoal  will  be 
found  to  keep  all  cool  and  clean. 

Amongst  the  numerous  materials  employed  in  preserv- 
ing and  packing  Apples  and  Pears,  I  am  not  aware  that 
charcoal  has  been  employed  ;  but  it  will  be  found  upon 
trial  to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  sand,  as  it  is  not 
so  liable  to  absorb  moisture.  In  the  use  of  charcoal  in- 
stead of  sand,  T  would  recommend  it  to  be  ground  fine 
and  sifted  over  the  Apples  as  they  are  laid  in,  which 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  done  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
as  the  least  bruise  in  one  will  spoil  all. 

The  late  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  "  Hort. 
Soc.  Trans."  says,  "  The  most  successful  method  of  pre- 
serving Apples  and  Pears,  which  I  have  tried,  has  been 
placing  them  in  glazed  earthenware  vessels,  each  con- 
taining about  a  gallon,  and  surrounding  each  fruit  with 
paper  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  chaff  of  Oats,  if  free 
from  moisture  or  any  offensive  smell,  might  be  used  in- 
stead of  paper,  and  with  much  less  expense  or  trouble. 
These  vessels  being  perfect  cylinders,  about  a  foot  each  in 
height,  stand  very  conveniently  on  each  other,  and  thus 
present  the  means  of  preserving  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
in  a  small  room.  If  the  spaces  between  the  top  of  one 
vessel  and  the  base  of  another  be  filled  with  a  cement, 
composed  of  two  parts  of  the  curd  of  milk  and  one  of  lime, 
by  which  the  air  will  be  excluded,  the  later  kinds  of  Ap- 
ples and  Pears  will  be  preserved  with  little  change  in  their 
appearance,  and  without  any  danger  of  decay,  from  Octo- 
ber till  February  and  March.  A  dry  and  cold  situation, 
in  which  there  is  little  change  of  temperature,  is  best 
for  the  vessels.  I  have  found  most  Pears  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  their  being  taken  from  the  vessel 
about  ten  days  before  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  room  ;  for  warmth  at  this,  as  at  all  other 
periods,  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  Pear,"  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  following  important  information,  viz.,  the 
exclusion  of  air,and  a  low  temperalure,  as  the  principle  for 
keeping  or  retarding  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  warmth 
for  bringing  it  to  maturity.  The  latter  may  be  done  at 
any  period  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  by  placing 
the  vessels  in  a  temperature  of  60'^  to  70°. 

I,  however,  differ  from  Mr.  Knight  in  the  use  of  Oat- 
chaff  and  paper  ;  in  the  first  case,  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
the  chaff  of  Oats  free  from  moisture  or  an  offensive  smell, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  sure  to  partake  ;  and  paper,  except 
what  is  generally  termed  silk-paper,  imparts  a  disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  fruit.  In  fact,  paper  should  not  be  used 
at  all,  for  it  is  apt  to  damp  and  destroy  the  fruit  in  what- 
ever situation  it  may  be  placed. 

The  fruit-room  should  be  fitted  up  exactly  like  a  pair 
of  bed-room  drawers,  of  some  hard  wood.  Fir,  being  apt  to 
spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  should  never  be  employed. 
These  drawers  must  be  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible,  in 
order  to  exclude  air,  and  should  be  numbered  in  regular 
order,  to  correspond  with  a  list  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  fruit-room.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fruit,  place  in  each  drawer  a  quantity  of  fine 
dry  sand  or  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  Apples,  until  the 
whole  is  full ;  then  shut  up  the  drawers  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  required  for  use  ;  if  any  are 
wanted  let  them  be  taken  out  some  days  previously  and 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  hothouse,  until  they  are  fit  for 
the  table.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fruit-room  must  be 
obvious  to  every  practical  gardener.  First,  we  have  the 
entire  prevention  of  air,  which  is  allowed  bv  all  to  be 
injurious  to  their  preservation ;  second,  the  sand  or 
charcoal  checks  the  evaporation  of  the  fruit,  thus  pre- 
serving their  flavour,  and  at  the  same  time  any  moisture 
yielded  by  the  Apples  is  absorbed  by  these  materials,  so 
that  the  Apples  are  kept  dry  and  mustiness  is  prevented. 
The  fruit  preserved  in  this  manner  will  be  found  as  fresh 
in  May  and  June  as  when  first  put  in. — J,  Mcintosh. 


by  the  pretty  lady-birds,  which  have  even  escaped  the 
sad  prejudices  of  our  nation  as  regards  insects,  so  that 
children  caress  these  handsome  and  most  useful  creatures 
in  England,  and  in  France  they  seem  to  be  equally  es- 
teemed, being  called  Vache  a  Dieu,  and  Betes  de  la 
Viergej  cows  of  God,  and  insects  of  the  Virgin.  It 
seems,  however,  that  many  persons  are  unacquainted 
with  the  early  stages  of  their  existence  ;  and  as  this  has 
led  to  the  fatal  error  of  destroying  the  larvse,  which  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable  aids  the  cultivator  has,  in 
keeping  under  the  aphides,  it  becomes  very  important 
that  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  gardener,  should  be  at 
once  enabled  to  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  enemies. 
If  we  examine  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  Turnips, 
Hops,  or  any  plants,  where  they  are  greatly  infested 
with  plant-lice,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  little  clusters  of 
orange  or  buff-coloured  eggs  (fig.  1)  deposited  close  to- 
gether on  their  ends,  and  considerably  resembling  those 
of  the  White  Cabbage  butterflies  at  the  first  glance,  but 
they  are  very  different  when  magnified;  they  are  more 
elliptical, fleshy, and  smooth,  not  being  sculptured  as  those 
of  the  papilios  are.  The  first  brood  hatches  in  May,  when 
the  pearly  empty  shells  alone  remain,  and  the  little  black 
animals  issuing  from  them  run  over  the  leaves  in  search  of 
food;  at  this  time  they  are  rough  with  hairs,  and  have  six 
short  strong  legs  ;  as  they  grow  they  change  their  skins, 
and  eventually  those  of  the  largest  species  (C.  7- punctata) 
attain  the  length  of  five  or  six  lines  (fig.  2)  ;  the  larva 
ngw  has  a  slate-coloured  skin,  smooth  but  dull ;  the  body 
is  attenuated  towards  the  apex,  and  extends  far  beyond 
the  six  black  sprawling  legs,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  little 
gay  alligator,  which  it  likewise  resembles  in  its  voracious 
and  carnivorous  habits.  The  head  is  rather  small,  tri- 
gonate,  and  of  an  orange-colour,  but  black  at  the  base, 
the  little  black  eyes  and  antennse  being  scarcely  visible, 
but  the  mouth  is  well  developed  ;  the  black  palpi  are 
comparatively  large,  and  the  two  rust-coloured  jaws 
sharp  ;  the  1st  thoracic  segment  is  broad,  of  an  orange- 
colour,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  centre  and  one  on  each 
side ;  these  are  covered  with  rough  tubercles  terminated 
by  bristles  ;  the  two  following  thoracic  segments  are 
broad,  with  spined  black  tubercles,  and  the  nine  ab- 
dominal ones  are  shorter,  each  having  six  spiny  tuber- 
cles forming  as  many  lines  down  the  back  and  sides; 
they  are  very  black,  excepting  the  lateral  ones  on  the  4ti) 
and  7th  segments,  which  are  bright-orange  ;  the  six  le^s 
are  shining  black,  tapering,  bristly,  and  terminated  by 
a  single  claw.  When  these  larvEe  are  full  fed,  they  attach 
their  tails  to  the  leaf  on  which  they  lived,  or  seek  some 
more  sheltered  situation  in  the  bark  of  trees  or  under 
paling,  especially  those  which  are  to  rest  through  the 
winter,  and  pass  into  pupae  (fig.  3),  which  are  somewhat 
oval  and  convex,  black,  variegated  with  yellow  and 
orange ;  in  this  state  in  spring  and  summer  they  remain 
only  12  or  14  days — probably  less  in  fine  weather — when 
the  skin  bursts  down  the  thorax,  and  the  perfect  lady-bird 
issues  forth,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  ochreous  colour,  gra- 
dually assuming  its  natural  tints  of  red  and  black,  as  it  is 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Seven-spotted  Lady-bird,  named  Coccinella 
septem- punctata. — No  one  connected  with  the  country, 
or  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
flower,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  services  rendered  to  him 


leaf  by  leaf,  the  plant  is  freed  from  this  disagreeable  and 
destructive  blight,  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  rapidly 
one  of  these  little  creatures  picked  up  and  ate  the  small 
apterous  aphides  on  a  Pelargonium,  at  the  rate,  I  should 
say,  of  three  or  four  in  a  minute;  and  a  pair  which  I 
placed  upon  two  Pelargoniums,  cleared  off  all  the  plant- 
lice,  with  which  they  were  greatly  infested,  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  so  completely,  that  I  could  not  find  a  living 
specimen.  On  the  Continent  their  valuable  services  are 
so  well  understood,  that  the  lady-birds  are  collected 
and  placed  upon  Rose  bushes,  &c.  to  extirpate  the 
aphides. —  Ruricola. 


There  are  upwards  of  30  different  species,*  besides 
endless  varieties  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  little  ani- 
mals inhabiting  this  country,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
abundant  being  the  lady-bird  with  seven  spots,  called  by 
Linnceus  Coccinella  septem-punctata.  It  is  oval,  con- 
vex above,  flat  beneath,  shining,  and  black  ;  the  antennce 
are  short,  clavate,  and  11-jointed;  the  jaws  are  strong 
and  sharp,  and  the  palpi  large  ;t  upon  the  head  are  two 
white  dots,  and  there  are  two  larger  ones  on  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  thorax ;  the  elytra  are  bright  brick-red, 
with  seven  black  spots,  the  1st  upon  the  base  of  the 
suture,  the  others  forming  two  triangles  ;  wings  two  and 
ample  ;  the  tarsi  are  4-jointed  and  terminated  by  two 
claws  (fig.  4). 

There  is  a  smaller  species,  named  C.  dispar,  or  C.  bi- 
punctata,  often  with  two  black  spots  on  the  red  elytra, 
but  sometimes  black  with  red  spots,  which  is  equally 
abundant.  The  lady-birds  are  probably  to  be  found 
during  the  whole  year,  as  they  winter  under  bark,  in 
chinks  of  posts,  paling,  &c.,  and  are  seen  in  the  earliest 
days  of  spring,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  and  late  in  the  au- 
tumn also.  I  have  met  on  the  sea  coast  ia  September 
with  immense  numbers,  which  I  imagine  had  deserted 
the  Hop-grounds  and  were  about  to  offer  their  good  ser- 
vices to  the  farmer  in  his  Turnip-fields. 

The  vast  quantities  of  aphides  which  the  larvEe  of  the 
lady-birds  destroy  cannot  be  calculated,  for  they  seem 
never  to  cease  from  feeding,  except  when  they  are  moult- 
ing, and  consequently  increase  very  rapidly  in  size  ;  and 
the  ladybirds  themselves  are  equally  active.  One  sees 
these  pretty  scarlet  animals  running  over  the  plants  until 
they  meet  with  an  aphis,  which  they  immediately  seize 
with  their  broad  feelers,  and  keep  squeezing  out  the  sac- 
charine contents,  until  the  crumpled  skin  alone  remains  ; 
they  then  attack  another,  and  will   thus  proceed  until, 


Home  Correspondence - 

The  Hyssop  of  Scripture. — At  p.  556  appears  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  that  the  Caper-plant  is  that  Hyssop, 
Professor  Royle  has  argued  very  ingeniously,  and  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  dispute  his  general  conclusion, 
I  only  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  last  point 
of  resemblance  adverted  to  by  the  Professor.  He  seems 
to  have  found  most  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the 
Caper-plant  would  yield  a  stick  long  enough  for  a  man 
to  lift  a  sponge  upon  it  to  our  Blessed  Saviour's  lips. 
Now,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  stick  was  of  Hyssop  ;  indeed,  it  appears 
plain  to  me  that  it  was  not.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
both  say  that  the  sponge  was  put  upon  a  reed  ;  St.  John 
alone  mentions  that  they  put  it  upon  Hyssop.  But  a 
very  obvious  way  of  reconciling  both,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  sponge  was  placed  among  the  small  twigs  of  a  bunch 
of  Hyssop  previously  tied  to  a  reed,  and  so  lifted  up  to 
our  Blessed  Saviour's  mouth.  The  bunch  of  Hyssop 
would  not  only  safely  support  the  sponge,  but  its  twigs 
and  leaves  would  receive  the  vinegar  which  might  drop 
from  the  sponge,  and  prevent  its  running  down  the  reed, 
and  annoying  the  soldier  who  held  it,  St.  Augustin  is 
clearly  of  this  opinion;  for,  having  previously  said  that 
the  sponge  was  put  upon  some  Hyssop,  he  writes  thus  : 
— "  Nor  need  we  wonder  how  the  sponge  could  be  put 
up  to  his  mouth,  ....  for,  as  we  read  in  the  other 
Evangelists,  which  this  one  (St.  John)  omits,  it  was  done 
by  means  of  a  reed  *.  The  very  learned  and  acute  com- 
mentator Estuis  f  inclines  to  what  he  considers  a  very- 
probable  opinion,  that  the  Greek  word  in  Sc.  John, 
va-a-ctiTrcp  (Hijssopo),  is  an  erroneous  reading,  and  should 
be  vcrcrw  {Hi/sso),  which  means  a  spear-handle  or  a  long 
stick,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  word  reed,  used 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  This  would  do  away  with 
the  Hyssop  altogether.  But  we  may  also  very  probably 
conjecture,  with  another  very  useful  expositor  whoni  I 
have  examined,  that  a  soldier  very  naturally  used  his 
lance,  which  was  ready  in  his  hand,  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  this  was  meant  by  the  word  KaXa^os,  used  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  For,  though  this  word  is 
translated  a  reerf,  it  was  very  commonly  used  for  a  lance 
or  spear  ;  and  it  is  very  fair  to  suppose  that  the  soldier 
would  fix  the  bunch  of  Hyssop  on  the  point  of  his  lance, 
and  so  raise  the  sponge  to  the  lips  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer. — F.  C.  Husenbeth^  Cossey,  near  Norwich. 

Valerian  Root.— Yoar  correspondent,  "  A.H.,"  has 
been  singularly  unfortunatein  the  experiments  he  has  made, 
with  the  view  to  ascertain  if  cats  are  enamoured  of  Va- 
lerian. This  fact,  I  beg  to  observe,  is  undoubted.  I 
verified  it  myself  about  three  months  since,  and  it  stands 
thus  entered  in  my  Note-Book. — "May  21st.  Pur- 
chased at  Covent-garden  market  a  root  of  Valerian, 
quite  fresh.  Conveyed  it  home  mysteriously  in  an  omni- 
bus, much  to  the  horror  of  the  passengers,  who  eyed  the 
bag  in  which  it  was  contained  as  if  it  would  breed  a  pes- 
tilence. Several  parties  quitted  the  omnibus  abruptly, 
sniflSng,  and  casting  a  look  behind  them  not  readily  to 
be  forgotten.  I  sat  by,  unmoved  as  a  stoic,  of  course 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  bag.  Arrived  at 
my  journey's  end,  I  hastily  dismounted,  dragging  my 
charge  after  me,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  At  night  I 
tied  the  Valerian  up  in  two  sheets  of  thick  brown  paperj^ 
suspending  it  about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fas- 
tening it  round  the  root  of  a  tree.  In  the  morning  I 
found  the  paper  very  much  torn  and  scratched.  It  exhi- 
bited, too,  distinct  traces  of  the  various  cats'  teeth  that 
had  been  engaged  on  its  destruction  during  the  night- 
Early  next  morning  I  contrived,  unnoticed,  to  watch  th& 
passing  scene.  There  sat  seven  sleek  grimalkins,  evi- 
dently in  high  enjoyment  ;  while  an  eighth  (no  doubt  a 
tom-cat),  was  rolling  himself  over  and  over  on  the  Va- 
lerian, which  was  now  strewn  all  over  the  ground.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  were  in  a  wonderful  state  of  ex™ 
citement,  their  festival  terminating  with  a  chorus,  the 
harmony  of  which  caused  me  to  issue  instantaneously 
from  my  concealment,  and  liberally  reward  the  per- 
formers with  the  handle  of  a  long  rake.  By  this  exploit 
I  effected  the  */ay  of  the  last  Minstrel !' "  —  WiUiam. 
Kidd,  New  Road,  Hammersmith. 

Growth  of  Trees, — In  the  Chronicle^  p.  541,  there  is 
a  short  article  headed  "Growth  of  Forest-trees."  To 
me  it  is  not  satisfactory.  We  all  know  that  if  a  tree  is 
fastened  to  a  wall,  we  never  see  the  shreds  moved 
upwards  by  the  elongation  of  the  stem  ;  or  when  the 
stem  gets  to  the  coping  of  the  wall,  I  never  knew  of  the 
coping  being  moved  by  the  pressure.  We  see  plenty  of 
strong  shoots  issuing  from   the  old  wood,  but  1  do  not 

believe  that  the  old  wood  ever  elongates. —  A*.  S. "A 

Subscriber,  Ireland,"  states  on  this  subject, that  the  result 
of  his  experience  causes  him  to  doubt  the  generally  ru- 
moured opinion  that  wood  lengthens  after  being  formed. 
In  opposition  to  this,  I  will  mention  a  fact  that  has  come 
under  my   own  observation.     Iq   the   month    of   July, 


*  Vide  Curtis's  Guide,  Genus  4Z 
t  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  208. 


*  S.  Augustinus  in  Evang.  Joann.  Tract  cxix,  de  Cap.  J9. 
t  Estuis  in  loca  difficiliura  S.  Scriptuxse,  in  Joan.  19. 
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339,  wbilst  looUing  at  a  fast-growing  plant  of  Abies 
leoilara,  in  my  plantation,  a  friend  who  was  with  me 
imarked,  that  the  top  shoot  of  the  year  was  going  up 
itb  two  leaders,  and  immediately  removed  one  with 
is  fingers,  just  within  his  reach.  The  annual  growth  of 
ae  tree  in  question,  in  height,  is  well  defined  ;  and 
ow  in  184.4,  the  bottom  of  the  leading  shoot  of  1839 
ppears  out  of  the  reach  of  any  man  of  the  common 
tature.  It  may  be  said  that  in  so  trivial  a  circumstance 
s  pinching  a  slioot  off  a  tree,  I  may  probably  be  mis- 
iken  in  my  date,  but  the  fact  is,  I  made  a  memorandum 
t  the  time  of  my  friend's  visit;  and  he  was  never  here 
efore,  nor  has  he  been  since. — A  Subscriber. 
Mulberry  trees. — A  correspondent,  p.  523,  speaks  of 
laving  a  fine  Mulberry-tree  about  200yearsold, of  which 
e  appears  (and  most  justly)  proud  :  he  adds  that  the 
Iterations  he  is  obliged  to  make  will  compel  him  to  bury 
he  root  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
'hese  alterations  will  inevitably  be  fatal  to  the  tree,  for 
he  root  of  the  Mulberry  cannot  bear  that  pressure.  He 
las,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  remove  ir,  and  he 
oust  then  remember  that  be  is  dealing  with  one  of  the 
aost  difficult  plants  he  possesses,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
nd  in  the  removal  he  must  have  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
laster  assisting.  If  autumn  is  the  time  for  the  removal, 
,e  should  first  select  an  eligible  situation  to  which  to 
emove  it,  and,  taking  the  tree  at  the  size  he  describes, 
lake  a  pit  in  a  circular  form,  sis  yards  in  diameter  and 
wo  feet  deep  ;  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  not  con- 
;enial,  as  for  instance  gravel,  tile  it,  then  put  in  about 
hree  or  four  inches  of  the  best  fine-riddled  loamy  soil 
hat  can  be  got — nothing  is  better  than  old  rotten  turf  ; 
he  bed  being  now  ready  for  the  plant,  take  care  to  have 
a  ample  quantity  of  good  materials  at  hand  for  filling  up 
he  pit.  These  things  being  finished  prepare  to  take  up 
he  tree,  by  removing  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  sis  yards 
11  round  the  trunk,  until  you  lay  the  main  roots  bare; 
;rect  three  poles  round  the  tree  to  be  raised  with  a  pulley, 
vhich  must  be  fastened  carefully  to  the  tree  under  the 
nain  branches;  give  the  pulley  a  steady  pull,  and  ascertain 
vhether  you  can  raise  the  tree,  but  by  no  menus  force  it 
)rtear  the  roots.  If  you  cannot  stir  it,  secure  the  pulley 
vhere  it  is,  and  ease  the  roots  of  the  soil  with  increased 
;are,  then  try  the  pulley  again  :  repeat  this  every  two 
lOurs,  adding  additional  caution  as  you  get  the  finer  roots, 
md  always  take  care  to  bind  your  pulley,  as  this  will 
ilways  show  you  the  resisting  root,  and  call  your  atten- 
;ioa  to  the  point  where  your  careful  exertioas  are  wanted  ; 
in  this*way  you  will  raise  the  tree,  but  do  not  let  -t  fall 
from  the  pulley  poles.  When  it  is  up  take  it  to  thepUce 
Evhere  you  intend  to  plant  it  with  as  much  care  as  that 
with  which  you  took  it  up,  and  lower  it  in  the  way  you 
raised  it,  taking  care  to  place  all  the  roots  in  their  natural 
position  and  at  ease  ;  then  cover  the  roots  three  or  four 
inches  thick  nith  the  same  sort  of  soil  as  you  have  under 
it  as  lightly  as  you  can,  keeping  the  tree  perfectly  steady. 
Now  water  moderately  with  guaao  water,  and  lay  on 
about  four  inches  of  loose  warm  stable  manure,  and  in 
Like  manner  proceed  until  you  get  to  the  surface,  always 
before  watering  raising  and  settling  the  tree  a  little  so  as 
to  let  the  soil  to  the  roots.  In  the  upper  layers  use  any 
compound  that  is  at  hand,  which  is  light  and  nourishing, 
with  either  slaughter-house,  pig,  or  artificial  manure, and 
then  bank  it  up  and  turf  securely,  steadying  the  tree  with 
three  or  four  props  fur  the  winter,  and  covering  the  whole 
ap  with  two  or  three  feet  of  warm  stable  manure,  which 
should  be  exchanged  from  time  to  timeduring  the  winter. 
Give  the  roots  at  intervals  a  moderate  watering  by  remov- 
ing four  turfs  and  putting  in  about  four  bucketfuls  of 
sockage-water,  chamber-water,  or  guano-water.  In  this 
way  I  removed  two  large  Nut-Aliuoud  trees  about  three 
years  ago,  larger  than  what  "  A  Correspoudeut"  describes, 
and  they  did  well;  the  year  before  they  bad  fine  full-grown 
shelled  nuts.  Some  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
also  removed  a  much  larger  tree  than  the  one  described 
at  p.  523,  from  Derby  to  Cbatsworth,  a  distance  ot 
upwards  ot  2.j  mUes,  with  success.  About  18  years  ago 
I  removed  a  fine  Yew,  of  moie  than  "20  years'  growth, 
from  a  distance,  with  complete  success,  and  it  is  now  a 
Tery  6ne  tree;  it  required  my  personal  attention  (or  two 

years J.    iV.    Buchanan.    Nuneaton Another 

correspondent  writea  as  follows :  — If  a  very  large  limb 
of  the  Mulburry-iree  is  well  stocked  and  pla'iit';d,  it  will 
take  root  and  grow  very  well.  I  imagine  that  *'  A  Cur- 
reepondent  "  may  hazard  the  burjal  of  his  old  friend, 
and  proceed  with  his  improvements.  Having;  had  much  to 
do  in  planting  and  laying  out  grounds,  it  h;i3  happened 
frequently  that  I  have  buried  many  trees  3  or  4  feet  in 
the  aoil.  Old  trcea  in  many  inbt^nces  died— young  outs 
in  most  cases  flnurished  the  more.  Young  trees,  but 
more  particularly  Poplar,  Elm,  and  Beech,  uill  throw 
out  rootlets  .i  or  4  feet  above  what  before  sustained  and 
supported  life.  I  ha^e  never  found  that  Oaks  liked  the 
operation  of  covering  in  and  embedding  iliem  to  any 
extent,  except  in  a  Bmall  way,  viz.,  in  making  roads  on 
the  slopes  of  planted  bills  :  the  soil  thrown  on  the  lower 
aide  amongAl  ihcm  aUays  gave  them  fresh  vigour,  uti  it 
does  all  trees,  even  the  Fir  tribe.— /f. 

Van  Afont's  /'earn. — Your  remarkwon  the  bent  mode 
of  improviuu  tfie  fruit  of  ElardgnuH  jiarvifulia  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  principles  on  which  IVofenwor  Van 
MonR,of  liru«ftvU,  the  producer  of  so  many  of  tlie  fine 
new  Belgian  PearH,  proceeded  in  obtaining  them,  which, 
as  I  had  the  details  from  his  own  mouth,  may  he  worth 
stating,  especially  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  «een  a 
distinct  explanation  of  his  vicw»  in  any  Knglish  horti- 
cultural work,  ilc  paid  no  attention  to  imprrgnution 
with  the  pollen  of  superior  soris,  an  prHctim.-il  by  Mr. 
Knight,  nor,  as  far  as  1  rcrnerMbtr  (though  on  thin  head 
will   not  speak  positivelyj,  did  he  care  whether  the 


pippins  which  he  first  sowed  were  of  Pears  of  first-rate 
quality  or  not.  His  great  object  was  to  r^ise  a  large 
stock  of  young  seedlings.  From  these  (of  which  he 
showed  me  probably  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  growing  in  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  his  nursery,  in  the  lower  part  of 
Brussels),  he  selected  those  plantsjyhich,  from  their  vigour 
of  growth  and  largeness,  and  (I  think)  thickness  of  leaves, 
he  judged  likely  to  answer  his  purpose,  and  transplanted 
them  (I  incline  to  believe  more  than  once,  to  hasten  their 
blooming),  waiting  patiently  the  six,  eight,  or  ten  years 
that  elapsed  before  they  bore  fruit.  He  did  not  care  of 
what  quality  this  fruit  proved.  He  sowed  all  the  seeds 
of  all  the  kinds,  and  again  selected  the  best  plants. 
These  again  were  transplanted,  and  usually  bore  fruit  after 
a  less  number  of  years*  growth  than  the  first  generation, 
and  several  of  the  Pears  always  proved  of  good  quality. 
But  a  third  sowing  andsimilar  selection  and  treatment  were 
necessary  to  obtain  his  finest  kinds,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  produce  of  this  third  generation  was  excellent ; 
and  it  was  in  this  way  he  raised  his  Marie  Louise,  and 
other  fine  sorts.  Thus,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves, 
his  great  principle  was  to  select  from  successive  genera- 
tions, out  of  a  large  stnck  of  seedlings,  those  which 
from  long  observation  he  knew  would  be  most  likely  to 
produce  good  sorts,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  genera- 
tion that  he  calculated  on  producing  first-rate  fruits. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  originally  been  led  to  follow  this 
plan  from  his  experience  in  raising  Roses  from  seed,  of 
which  he  had  gained  many  fine  varieties,  and  he  pur- 
sued a  similar  method  in  obtaining  new  Apples.  Might 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  add  to  the  course  of  treatment 
which  you  have  so  well  pointed  out  for  EliEagnus  parvi- 
folia,  the  selection  of  tiae  most  vigorous  and  promising 
plants  for  two  or  three  successive  generations  from  seed? 
And  probably  a  similar  selection  might  also  be  important 
in  trying  to  raise  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Currants,  &c. —  W.  S.  [We  have  before  heard  some- 
thing of  this  plan  :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Van  Mons  obtained  very  few  good  Pears  out  of  thousands 
of  seedlings  ;  and  that  Mr.  Knight  obtained  very  few 
bad  ones  out  of  a  very  small  number  of  seedlings.  We 
prefer  our  own  method.] 

Bulb  Water  Cucumber  Glasses. — I  some  time  ago 
made  several  experiments  with  these,  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  cylinder.  I  found  that  the  fruit  in  the  bulb  glasses, 
after  ten  days'  growth,  was  about  one-third  longer  and 
twice  the  weight  of  those  grown  in  dry  cylinders  ;  and 
finding  that  with' these  advantages  the  quality  was  not 
injured,  I  proceeded  last  year  to  make  various  experi- 
ments upon  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  The  constant 
evaporation  of  water  upon  the  fruit  increased  the  size  of 
the  Peach,  but  injured  its  flavour;  upon  the  Pear  no 
beneficial  efi'ect  was  apparent ;'  the  Grapes  were,  in  some 
instances,  improved  in  size  and  quality  ;  those  that  hung 
nearest  the  water  were  preferable,  and  some  of  the  ber- 
ries at  a  distance  from  the  water  prematurely  decayed. 
In  tlie  meantime,  however,  my  object  in  writing  is  to 
call  attention  to  a  propagating  glass  (which  I  have  con- 
structed constantly  to  evaporate  water  by  heat,  andcoU' 
dense  it  by  cold  alternately),  for  keeping  the  cutting  or 
plant  in  a  constant  state  of  moisture,  similar  to  Ward's 
cases.  I  have  placed  a  few  in  the  hands  of  ray  gardener, 
who  reports  favourably  of  them.     The  accompanying  is 


a  plan,  both  of  the  open  and  close  condensing  propa- 
gator. The  close  condenser.  No.  1,  should  be  some- 
what of  the  form  of  a  conical  dome,  or  between  the  cone 
and  the  parabola,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  drip,  on  adher- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  glass,  to  descend  into  the  chan- 
nel A,  for  the  reception  of  the  water  ;  the  channel  beiuy 
once  filled  needs  no  farther  attention,  ns  the  diffusion  of 
moisture  by  heat,  and  its  return  and  alternate  condensa- 
tion, not  only  feeds  with  moisture  the  plant  or  cutting 
more  regularly  than  by  syringing,  but  by  its  condensed 
particles  adhering  throughout  to  the  interior  surface  of 
the  glass,  the  drip  is  prevented.  No.  2  is  an  open  con- 
denser applicable  to  Grapes,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
house  ;  it  would  require  more  frequent  supplies  of  wuter 
than  No.  1,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  would 
tly  off  by  evaporation,  and  would  not  be  condensed  again 
into  thf!  glass.  Ribbed  glasses  are  perhaps  preferable, 
for  p-eventing  drip,  to  plain  glasses. — Apsley  Pellatt, 
Falcon  Glass  Works. 

Aspiraf/ust  &c.  — "  If  you  please.  Sir,"  said  my 
gardener  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  "  1  want  some  more 
■.alt."  "  Salt !"  I  replied,  "  have  you  not  plenty  of  liriuid 
manure  fixed  and  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid  ?  What 
r.iin  you  posnibiy  want  with  sfilt .''  "  "  V^'hy,  Sir,"  ri;- 
turned  tl^c  man,  "  we  want  that  too  ;  but  you  know,  Sir, 
you  said  in  the  spring,  tliat  we  never  )iad  nucii  fine 
AHparogUM  before,  and  depend  upon  it,  it  was  nil  owing 
to  that  'ere  salting  we  gave  the  bed  luht  year."  1  quite 
UHuented  to  the  fact  and  the  inference,  and  more  aulL  was 
ordered.  I  was  turning  away,  wlieu  tlie  man  again 
arrcHtljd  my  attention:  *' We  rnuat  not  make  the  new 
AHparaguB  bed  yet.  Sir  ?  "  **  And  why  not?"  i  replied  ; 
"  the  weather  in  fine,  and  you  have  plenty  of  dung.*" 
"Why,  you  st-e.  Sir,  them  young  pliuitHu'ii't  done  growing 
yet  ;  and  us  we  hud  such  a  capital  crop  of  Struwherries 
because  wc  didn't    cut  off  the   leaves,    1    should    think 


what's  good  for  the  Strawberries  is  good  for  the  Grass  ; 
and  Johu  Squinell  killed  all  his  Asparagus  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  in  June."  Here  are  two  practical  proofs 
ot  the  value  of  the  advice  contained  in  the  Gardeners* 
Clu-onicle,  viz.  the  salting  of  Asparagus,  and  not  cutting 
off  the  leaves  of  the  Strawberries.  I  give  the  colloquy- 
as  it  occurred,  because  the  testimony  is  all  the  stronger 
for  being  unsought.  Your  correspondents  who  have 
failed  in  the  use  of  salt,  have  doubtless  apphed  loo  much. 
The  quantity  I  used  to  my  bed  was  a  pound  to  every 
iquare  yard,  applied  after  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  early 
n  the  spring  in  rainy  weather.  With  regard  to  the 
Strawberries,  I  think  my  gardener's  argument  un- 
answerable—" What's  good  for  the  one  is  good  for  the 
other."  I  certainly  never  had  such  fine  plants  in  the 
spring,  or  better  crops  in  the  summer,  than  I  have 
obtained  since  I  left  the  leaves  alone.  Can  you  explain 
the  reason  why  Myatt's  Eliza  has  completely  failed  this 
year,  both  in  my  own  and  neighbour's  garden  \  The 
stock  was  good  and  true,  and  bore  well  last  year  ;  but 

this,  I    have  not   had  a  dozen   fruit    on    three   beds 

C.  li.  Bree,  Stowmarket.      [Dry  weather  ?] 

Destroying  Wasps. — Your  correspondent's  plan  of 
putting  the  spirits  of  turpentine  into  a  bottle  instead  of 
into  a  cup,  is  a  decided  improvement.  If  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  would  he  try  a  plan  I  have 
suggested  more  than  once,  but  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  yet  been  tried  ?  Let  a  small  quantity  be  squirted 
into  the  hole  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  let  the  hole  be 
blocked  up  \-vith  clay.  It  is  possible  the  soil  may  imbibe 
so  much  of  the  turpentine  as  to  prevent  success,  but  the 
experiment  is  worth  trying. — J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham. 

To  destroy  Ants. — "It  happened  that  a  piece  of 
camphor  was  laid  in  a  drawer  containing  sugar,  and 
which  was  sadly  infested  by  ants.  On  opening  it  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  was  literally 
strewed  with  dead  ants.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  success — a  small  piece  of  camphor  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  drawer  being  quite  sufficient.  Camphor 
dissolved  in  alchohol  and  diluted  with  water  might 
destroy  them  if  sprinkled  on  trees  or  walls,  or  if  poured 
into  their  nests." — John  J.  Godfreyy  Albany,  New  York, 
March  3,  1832.  "■  Proteus  "  forgets  where  he  met  with 
the  foregoing  extract,  neither  has  he  tried  it  ;  but,  con- 
cluding from  late  Numbers  of  tlie  Chronicle  that  the 
destruction  of  ants  is  an  object  of  interest  to  some  of  hia 
fellow-suhscribersi  he  contributes  his  mite  to  their 
service. 

Sting  of  a  Bee. — I  beg  to  inform  a  correspondent  in 
a  former  Number,  who  applies  for  a  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  that  the  application  of  a  washer- 
woman's blue-bag,  ■  moistened,  is  the  best  remedy,  and 
acts  almost  like  a  charm  instantaneously ;  it  is  far 
preferable  to  liquor  potassse,  or  any  alkaline  solution.— 
Medicus  Corcagicasls. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar.  —  Being  for  many  years 
annoyed  by  this  destructive  pest,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  studying  the  habits  of  the 
insect.  In  a  flower-pot  filled  with  earth,  and  covered  by 
a  finger-glass  to  prevent  the  caterpillar  wandering,  I 
placed  on  a  leafy  slip  of  the  Gooseberry  tree  six  cater- 
pillars, supplying  them  every  second  day  with  a  fresh 
sprig,  and  thus  watched  their  progressive  changes  until 
they  dropt  from  the  branch,  and  buried  themselves.  In 
tliis  manner  I  discovered  that  there  are  two  seasons  in 
the  year  for  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  The  first  cater- 
pillars appearing  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  eating 
for  five  weeks,  in  this  time  the  usual  niischiet  is  done, 
and  the  fruit  is  destroyed,  unless  the  trees  are  carefully 
picked  ;  but  I  imagine  that  few  persons  are  aware  that 
the  evil  is  only  half  met  by  this  one  picking.  The  Saw- 
lly  (Nematus  llibesii),  according  to  Stephen,  again 
emerges  from  the  pupa  state  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  or  a  few  days  earlier,  according  to  the  season'; 
and  after  having  again  defoliated  the  trees,  deposits 
itself  in  the  earth  until  the  May  of  the  following  year. 
The  early  decay  of  the  Gooseberry  leaf — the  indifference 
about  the  tree  when  the  fruit  is  gone  by — may  be  the 
cause  why  this  second  swarm  is  not  taken  notice  of ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  on  the  second  picking  dep.nds  the 
extent  of  the  plague  for  the  next  year.  It  then  carefully 
picked  -there  will  be  no  larvie  in  the  ground  (or  the 
next  season.  If  neglected,  the  increasing  plague  of 
insect  life  goes  on.  Two  successive  years  of  autumnal 
picking,  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience,  will  banish 
the  Gnoseberry  caterpillar,  though  one  C'lreful  looking 
over  the  trees  on  the  third  year  in  autumn  may  not  be 
misplaced.  Perhaps  gardeners  are  not  aware  that 
seedling  Arbutus  are  u  favourite  food  of  the  same 
caterpillar. —  A  Lady  Gardener,  County  Cork. 

Sporiiiiy  Character  of  the  Peach. — A  rather  curious 
instance  of  this  has  occurred  here.  A  Peach  tree — the 
Vanguard^has  produced  a  very  fine  red  Roman  Necta- 
rine. The  Peach  tree  has  a  fine  crop  of  Peaches,  and 
the  Nectarine  l0"ks  singularly  curious  among  the 
I'eaches.  In  what  way  can  you  account  lur  it  ?  1  never 
saw  anything  of  the  kind  before. — Did  jou  ? — /I-/.  Busby. 
[Yes — often.  These  occurrences  are  called  sports,  and  it 
was  doubtlt^ss  thus  that  a  Nectarine  was  first  otjtamed.] 
T/u:  Gray  Parrot.— in  reply  to  "  A  Consant  Reader," 
I  would  mention  that  a  good  way  for  (ireventing  a 
favourite  bird  from  picking  off  its  feathers,  is  to  brubh  or 
rub  tlie  parts  that  it  is  tondcst  of  picking  with  a  strong 
aolution  of  bitter  aloes  mxiked  in  wuter.  Il  this  is  done 
for  u  short  time  I  i.uagine  the  bird  will  soon  dostst  Irom 

pluviiig   these   tricks.— jU.  JJ.  IV. Another  uorres- 

pondeiit  remarks  that  the  bud  condition  of  *'  A  CoiiMtaut 
Reudcr'H"  bird  is  occasioned  by  "  want"  of  '•attention 
to  diet."  "  Ureud  and  milk,  chicken  bones,"  ike.  ure 
not    to  be   met   with  every  day  in  the  African  woodfl. 
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Discard  this  sj-stem,  and  begin  by  giving  a  drop  or  so  ot    when  it  is  much  admired  both  for  its  strange  furm  and 


castor  oil  dabbed  on  a  small  piece  of  bread,  previously 
saturated  with  honey  or  with  sugar  and  water.  Remove 
■with  a  sharp  file  the  apex  of  the  lower  mandible,  so  that 
a  small  triangle  may  be  formed  ;  this  will  stop  the  draw- 
ing of  feathers,  but  will  not  interfere  with  the  necessary 
process  of  pruning.  Feed  on  Hemp-seed,  with,  occa- 
sionally, pieces  of  ripe  fruit,  and  now  and  then  two  or 
three  Ahnonds  in  the  shell.  The  time  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  satisfying  its  appetite  with  the  seed  will  not  only 
prevent  surfeit,  but  vrill  stop  the  screaming  through 
idleness — although  the  gray  parrot  is  not  the  most  noisy 

of  the  race. — E. "A  Lady  "  writes—*'  I  purchased  a 

gray  parrot  that  had  scarcely  a  feather,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  pluck  them  until  it  vras  taken  off  all  greasy 
food,  also  meat,  and  even  bones,  as  the  marrow  gives 
them  a  taste  for  blood,  and  they  will  even  pluck  their 
feathers  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  at  the  roots  :  they  will 
lose  this  habit  after  a  time,  should  this  plan  be  strictly 
adopted: — Capsicum  twice  a  week  should  be  given  till 
they  assume  a  healthy  appearance.     Seeds  are  what  they 

like.  My  bird  in  a  few  months  had  a  tine  plumage." 

Another  writer  recommends  change  of  food,  viz.,  bread 
scalded  in  vrater,  Indian  corn,  and  occasionally  a  few 
Almonds.  The  heat  of  the  skin  is  the  cause  of  Poll's 
troubles.  It  should  also  have  tepid  water  to  wash  in, 
and  should  always  be  kept  out  of  draughts  ;  the  latter  are 
most  injurious,   and  generally   fatal  to  the  tribe,  or  any 

birds  accustomed    to   a  warm  climate. — Falcon. A 

fifth  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Medicus  Corcagi- 
ensis,"  says  that  *' A  Constant  Reader's  "  treatment  of 
his  parrot  is  the  cause  of  his  depriving  himself  of  his 
feathers.  The  same  writer  states  that  animal  food  in  any 
shape  or  form,  if  given  frequently  and  long  continued, 

will  produce  this  effect. Do  not  allow  the  gray  parrot 

to  pick  any  more  chicken-bones,  or  any  kind  of  meat; 
confine  her  strictly  to  bread  and  milk,  and  a  little  hemp- 
seed,  if  she  will  eat  it.  Ripe  sweet  fruit  may  be  offered 
occasionally;  give  her  now  and  then  a  shallow  pan  ot 
water,  tepid,  to  dabble  about  in  like  a  duck.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  result  of  this  regimen  in  the  course  of 

two  or  three  months. — Psittace. Milk  and  chickens' 

bones  are  bad  for  a  gray  parrot,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  Parrots  are  fruit-eating  birds,  but,  like  their 
fellow  bipeds,  are  fond  of  food  that  is  not  good  for  them. 
Animal  food  induces  a  feverishness  in  the  skin,  which 
causes  them  to  pick  their  feathers;  these  easily  come 
out,  and  they  get  a  little  soft  picking  on  the  ends  of  the 
quills,  and  thus  it  goes  on  till,  unlike  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
not  even  a  vestige  of  their  tails  remain.  They  delight 
in  a  mealy  Potato,  or  bread  soaked  in  water,  which 
agreed  right  well  with  one  in  my  possession   for  some 

time.— £.   /''. *'N.  S.   H."    asks,  "If  any  remedy 

can  be  applied  to  prevent  a  favourite  bird  picking  off  its 
feathers?"  To  this  I  answer,  No.  This  is  one  of  the 
inveterate  bad  habits  peculiar  to  some  birds,  from  which 
they  never  can  be  weaned.  Your  correspondent  will.  I 
fear,  have  an  unsightly  bird  to  look  upon,  as  long  as  liis 
parrot  survives,  if,  indeed,  it  is  considered  a  matter  ot 
"necessity'*  to  reckon  him  as  one  of  the  family,  and  so 
preserve  his  life.  I  have  had  several  birds  during  tht-. 
last  six  years,  inoculated  with  this  annoyinff  propensity, 
and  in  every  case  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  shorten 
their  lives.  Their  personel  has  rendered  ihis  a  simple 
act  of  humanity. —  William  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammer- 
smith. 

Flan  of  keeping  up  a  Moist  Atmosphere. — '*  A."  has 
found  the  following  mode  of  maintaining  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, during  the  propagation  of  cuttings,  siicnesalul: 

Rffei-ence  to  Plim. 
a  The  cover  of  a  handfj lass. 
b  The  framework  of  ditto, 
c  A  tray,  or  riddle,  having  a  bottom 
made  of  copper  wire,  or  perfn- 
0         rated     zinc,     to     receive     soil 
wherein  to  plant  cuttiiiics. 
d  An  earthen  pan,  filled  with  ^vatcr, 

e  Cutting^s. 

Place  tlie  pan  upon  the  ground,  and  the  tray  upon  the 
pan,  and  over  these  put  a  handglass. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Hong-Kong,  March  21,  1844.— You  h^ve,  doubtless, 
often  heard  of  the  celebrated  Fatee  Gardens,  near 
Canton,  the  flowery  land,  as  the  name  implies,  fro.n 
whence  a  great  number  of  those  fine  plants  were  first 
procured  which  now  decorate  our  gardens  in  England. 
They  are  situated  two  or  three  miles  above  the  city,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  are,  in  fact,  Chinese 
Nursery  Gardens,  where  plants  are  cultivated  for  sale. 
I  visited  them  for  the  first  time  last  summer,  on  my 
arrival  in  China,  before  proceeding  to  the  northern  pio- 
vinces  ;  and  agjiin  a  week  or  two  ago.  There,  I  suppose, 
I  beheld  a  specimen  of  the  far-famed  system  of  Chinese 
gardening,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  En^;- 
land,  and  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  something  fully.  The 
plants  are  principally  kept  in  large  pots  arranged  in 
rows  along  the  sides  of  narrow  paved  walks,  with  the 
houses  of  the  gardeners  at  tlie  entrance  through  which 
the  visitors  pass  to  the  gardens.  There  are  about  i 
dozen  of  these  gardens,  more  or  less  extensive,  acccrdin<^ 
to  the  business  or  wealth  of  the  proprietor ;  but  they  a.e 
generally  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  our  London  nur- 
series. They  have  also  stock-grounds,  where  the  dif- 
ferent planis  are  planted  out  in  the  ground,  and  where 
the  first  process  of  dwarfing  their  celebrated  trees  is  put 
in  operation.  These  gardens  contain  large  collections  of 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Oranges,  Roses,  and  various  other 
well-known  plants,  which  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese 
when  in  flower.  The  most  striking  plant  in  autumn  or 
winter  is  the  curious  fingered  Citron,  which  the  Chinese 
gather  and  place  in  their  dwellings  or  on  their  altars, 


also  for  its  perfume.      The  Mandarin  Ornnge  is  also 
much  grown  at  Fatee,  where  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  dry 
state,  and  flower  and  fruit  most  profusely,  producing 
large,  flat,  dark,  red-skiuned  fruit.     Tht;  Chinese  have  a 
great  variety  ot  plants  belonging  to  the  Orange  tribe  ; 
and  one  which  they  call  the  Cum  quat — a  small  oval- 
fruited  variety  —  is   most  excellent  in  their  preserves. 
The  Murra^a  exotica,  Aglaiaodorata,  Ixoras,  and  Lager- 
stroemia,  are  also  very  oruamentul  here  in  autumn.      In 
spring  the   Fatee  Gardens  possess  the   greatest  aitrac- 
tions.       Now    they    are    gay    with    Azaleas,    Cydonias, 
double-blossomed  Prunus,  Judas-tree,  Rubus  rosaefolius, 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  Roses,  and  Cameltiys.     The  Azaleas 
are  most  splendid,  and  reminded  me  of  the  E.thibition 
in  the  garden  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
only  on  a  mucli  larger  scale.     The  principal  kinds  grown 
are   Indica,    Indica  alba  and   phgenicea,  laieritia,  varie- 
gata,  and  the  yellow  Az-ilea  sinensis.       By  the  by,   1 
found  this  plant  wild  on  the  Ningpo  Hills,  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine  Chinese  variety — a 
fact  which  you  seem  to  doubt  in  the  ''  Botanical  Register," 
where  this  plant  is  figured  and   described.     The  air  at 
this   season  around  Fatee  is  perlumed  with  the  S'^eet 
tlowersof  Olea  fragrans,  and  the  Magnolia  fuscata,  both 
of  which  are  grown  extensively  in  these  gardens.     Dwarl 
trees,   as  you  may  easily  imagine,  occupy  a   principal 
station,   and   are   highly  prized   by   the   Chinese ;    they 
are  trained  into  the  most  grotesque  and  curious  forms, 
resembling  pagodas,  dwelling-houses,  and  various  kinds 
of  animals  ;  but  during  my  stay  in  the  town  of  Ningpo. 
in  the  north,  I  saw  some  which  far  surpassed  any  about 
Canton.     These  were  Pine-trees,  clipped  and  trained  in 
the  form  of  deer — horns,  legs,  eyes,  and  everything  com- 
plete. A  Mandarin  there  very  kindly  offered  to  make  me 
a  present  of  one  of  them,   but  1  was  obliged  to  decline 
his  civil  offer,  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  me,  and  as  my  col- 
lection of  plants  was  already  large,  and  difficult  to  move 
about  with.  The  plants  which  stand  nest  to  dwarf  trees  in 
importance  with  the  Chinese  are  certainly  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  they  manage  e.\tremely  well — perhaps  better 
than  they  do  any  other  plant.     So  high  do  these  plants 
stand  in  the  favour  of  the  Chinese  gardener,  th^t  he  will 
cultivate  them  extensively,  even  against  the  wishes  of  his 
employer ;    and,   in    many  instances,    ratlier    leave   his 
situation  than  give  up  the  growth  of  his  favourite  flower. 
1  was  told  the  other  day  ihiit  the  late  Mr.  Beale  used  to 
say  that  he  grew  Chrysantiiemums  in  his  garden  for  no 
otlier  purpose  than  to  please  his  gardener,  not   having 
any  tasts   for   this    particular    flower  himself.      Moutnns 
are  not  natives  of  the  South  of  China,  but  are  brought 
down  in  large  quantities  every  year,  about  the  month  of 
January,  from  tiie  northern  provinces.      They    flower 
soon  after  they  arrive,  and  are  mpidly  bought  up  by  the 
Chinese  to  ornament  their  houses,  alter  which  they  are 
thrown  away,  as   they  do  not  thrive  well  so  far  south  as 
Cafiton  or  Macao,  and  will  not  flower  a  second  season. 
They  are  sold  according  to  the   number  of  flower-buds 
they  may  have  upon  them,  muny  ot  them  fetching  rather 
iiigh   prices.       One  ot   the   old  t^ardeners  here,    whose 
name  is  Aching,  dues  a  consideiable  trnde  in  seeds  with 
the  English  and  American  residents  ;  but,  uufonunately, 
he  has  got  a  bad  name,  owing  to  his  seeds  generally  fail- 
ing to  grow  when  they  are  sent  home,      it  is  now  cur- 
rently reported  -that  the  old   man  boils  them,  in  order 
that  his  trade  may  not  be  spoiled  by  some  enterprising 
prop;tgator  at  home  ;  but  I  do  not  credit  any  siatemeni. 
of  this  kind,    and    you   will,  therefore,  confer  a  greai 
favour  on  him  if  you  will  contradict  this  report,  and 
save   his  good  name.     Although   the   botanist  wiii  find 
but  little  that  is  new   to  him  in  these  gardens,  yet  they 
are  well  worth  a  visit;  and  in  the  spring  raonibs,  when 
most  of  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  they  have  really  a  gor- 
geous and  imposing  appearance,  wortliy  of  the  poetical 
name  of  Fatee,  or  flo^eiy  land,  which  tlie  Chinese  have 
given  them.     The  garden  which   formerly  belonged  to 
the  East  India  Company  is  still  in  existence;  it  is  but  a 
small   place  on  the  river  side,  not  moie  thm  CO  paces 
each  way,  having  broad  chunamed  walks  round  ir,  and 
a  clump,  with  a  few  trees  in  the  middle,  and  a  few  more 
between  the  walk   and  the  wall  all  round.     Since  Mr. 
Reeves's  time  no  one   seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
plants  here,  and  if  there  ever  were  any  rare  species,  they 
are  all  gone  now.     A   few  Palms,   Planiains,  Magnolia 
grandiflora,    Clerodendron    fragrans,  Justicia  adhatoJa, 
Ligustrum,  Muriaya  exotica,  the  Lechee,   and    two    or 
three  other  well-known   things,  are  all  that  it  contains. 
The  factory   itself  is  still  in  ruins,    but  the  Consul   is 
getting  them  cleared  away,  prepdtatory  to  the   construc- 
tion of  new  houses  for  the  Eoglish  merchants.     In  front 
of  the    American   factory  there    is    a   very   nice  public 
garden,  at  least  six   times  the  size  of  the  Com|)any'8, 
with   fine  broad   walks    for   recreation,   and   containing 
nuQierous  shrubs  and  trees  indigenous   to  the   country  ; 
nothing,  it  is  true,  of  any  rarity,  but  sufficient   to   make 
the  garden  look   extremely  well.     A  good  garden   and 
promenade  is  of  much  importance  here  ;   for  it  is  likely 
to  be  some  years  before  foreigners  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
at  Canton  as  they  do  in  the  other  pa.-ts  of  China. — R.  F. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Aug.  2. — J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  Tatham,  Jun.,  presented 
specimens  of  a  new  British  planr,  Speigula  siricta  of 
Swartz  [Arenaria  uliyinosa^  Schleich.  und  Decand.  ; 
AUinanlha  siricta,  Fenzl  and  Reichenbach),  discovered 
by  them  in  June  last  (in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Back- 
house and  Son^  and  Mr.  S.  Thompson),  near  the  top  of 


VViddy  Bank  Fell,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Middleton,  in 
Teesdale,  and  five  from  the  High  Force,  in  Durham; 
the  elevation  was  about  1800  feet*  The  locality  was 
confined  to  a  very  small  space.- — Specimens  of  Anemone 
ranunculoides,  .were  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Stovin,  found 
wild  in  a  wood  near  Worksop,  Nottingham.  Specimens 
from  this  locality  were  presented  in  June  last;  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  obser^'es,  "The  more  I 
see  and  hear  of  this  plant,  in  the  Nottingham  station, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  of  its  being  wild." — The  con- 
cluding portion  of  Mr.  Lees's  elaborate  paper,  on  the 
British  Fruticose  snecies  of  Rubus  wa=i  read,  and  several 
specimens  aud  drawings  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the. 
vi^ws  contained  in  the  Essays. 


The  Favourites  of  the  Flower  Garden^  arranged  accord-* 
ing  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  By  G. 
Francis.  F.L.S.  12mo.  Simpkin  &  Co. 
This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  very  young 
people,  who  desire  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Botany 
as  an  amusement,  and  it  is  well  suited  to  that  purpose. 
Compared  with  the  juvenile  introductions  to  the  Linnean 
System  of  Botany,  it  is  a  considerable  stride;  and  it  shows 
most  clearly  how  ignorant  was  that  outcry  which  arose 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  substitute 
amongst  students,  for  the  threadbare  artificial  arrange- 
ment ot  Linnseus,  the  more  philosophical  classification  of 
Ray  and  Jussieu.  People  now  inquire  what  the  difficul- 
ties are  which  terrified  the  ancient  Botanists  of  1830, 
and  wonder  what  their  clamour  was  about.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  one  method  of  studying  Botany  is  as  easy  as  the 
other,  if  set  about  in  the  right  way.  The  object  of  Mr- 
Franois  is  to  point  out  that  way,  and  he  has  done  so 
zealously.  We  doubt,  however,  whether,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  the  work  is  quite  exact  enough. 
However,  it  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for 
further  information  ;  as  the  means,  in  fact,  of  excitingj. 
rather  than  satisfying,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon flowers  of  our  gardens.  By  aid  of  an  abundance 
of  etchings  and  woodcuts,  the  subject  is  rendered  so  easy 
to  underscand,  that  the  most  dull  of  apprehension  may 
quickly  learn  how  to  use  the  natural  system  for  common 
pl-iuts.  The  Author's  account  of  the  Daisy  will  illus- 
trate his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  popular  part  of  his 
subject. 

"Everybody  knows  the  Daisy  of  the  fields,  and  every 
one  with  the  least  taste  for  poetry  must  have  read  some 
iittle  poem  wiitten  in  its  praise  ;  but  our  young  friends 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  numerous  varieiies  of  Daisies 
found  in  the  garden  are  all  derived  from  this  little  wild- 
ing. These  garden  favourites  are  of  much  difference  of 
lorm  and  colour  ;  one  variety  is  of  a  very  dark-red,  an- 
other of"  pink  and  white,  others  pure  white,  while  a  fourth 
kind  has  one  large  flower  [head]  and  several  smaller  ones 
growing  out  of  it ;  so  that  it  has  been  compared  to  a  hen 
surrounded  by  her  chickens,  and  called  accordingly  the 
Hen  and  Chickens  Daisij.  These  denizens  of  the  garden 
liave  not,  however,  the  charms  of  the  wilder  plant — they 
blossom  but  at  one  season,  they  are  often  killed  by  the 
drought  of  summer,  and  the  damp  of  winter;  but  the 
little  darling  of  the  wild,  and  which  has  been  emphatically 
called  '  Nature's  Favourite,'  the  '  Poet*s  Ddrling,'  the 
■■  Eye  of  the  Day  '  ('  Day's  Eye'  or  '  Daisy  '),  and  many 
other  names,  blossoms  everywhere  aud  at  all  seasons, 
suggesting  a  thought  of  innocence  and  home,  for  it  is 
especially  an  English  flower;  and  delighted  must  Dr. 
Carey  have  been  to  see  one  spring  up  in  India,  from 
amoi.g  some  other  seeds  brought  from  England.  This 
circumstance  has  given  rise  to  some  exquisite  lines  by 
the  poet  Montgomery,  which  are  too  long  to  quote,  but 
which  conclude  thus  — 

Thrice  welcome  Uttle  English  flower. 
To  me  the  yiedge  of  hope  unseen, 

Wlien  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'crpower 
For  jt^j  s  that  were,  or  miglit  have  been. 

I'll  call  to  mind  how  fresh  and  eieen 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust. 

Then  luru  to  Heaven,  with  brow  serene, 
Aud  place  in  God  ray  trust ! 

"  It  was  a  delightful  thought  of  the  ancient  Celts  to 
suppose  that  the  employment  of  new-born  infants,  re- 
moved to  heaven,  became  heocefonh  the  scalterers  of 
flowers  upon  the  earth.  The  virgins  of  Morven,  to 
soothe  the  grief  of  Malvina,  who  has  lost  her  infant;  son^ 
sing  to  her: — 'We  have  seen,  O  Malvina,  we  have  seen 
the  infant  you  regret  reclining  on  a  light  mist.  It  ap- 
proached us,  and  has  shed  on  our  fields  a  harvest  of  new 
flowers.  Look,  O  Malvina — among  these  flowers  we 
di^tlnguish  one  with  a  golden  disk,  surrounded  by  silver 
leaves — a  sneet  tinge  of  crimson  adorns  its  delicate  rays; 
waved  by  a  gentle  wind  we  might  call  it  a  Utile  infant 
playing  in  a  green  meadow,  aud  the  flower  of  thy  bosom 
has  given  a  new  flower  to  the  hills  of  Cromla.'  Since 
(hat  day  the  daughters  of  Morven  have  consecrated  the 
Daisy  to  infancy  ;  it  is,  said  they,  '  the  flower  of  inno- 
cence— the  flower  of  the  new-born.' 

*    *    *    Tliat  old  favourite  the  Daisy,  born 

By  millions  in  the  balmy  vernal  morn, 

The  child's  own  flower.— Can-iz-g-^on." 


G-arden    Memoranda. 

Groom^s  Nursery,  Clapham  Rise. — At  this  nursery 
tht-re  is  now  in  bloom  many  large  and  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  all  the  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium.  Several 
of  the  plants  are  between  6  and  7  feet  high,  and, 
having  from  8  to  10  stems,  each  producing  from  12  to 
20  fully  expanded  blooms,  they  present  a  most  raag- 
niticeot  appearance.  On  one  specimen  of  L.  1.  rubrum 
or  speciosum,  there  are  as  many  as  30  flowers  and  buds 
on  a  single  stem.     Not  only  are  these  Lilies  extremely 
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ndsome  on  account  of  their  large  showy  blossoms  ot 
i  richest  colours,  but  they  also  possess  an  agreeable 
)matic  fragrance  which,  adds  considerably  to  their  value, 
r  decorating  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  at  this 
ison,  whea  flovrers  are  scarce,  they  are  invaluable,  as 
y  keep  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
d  in  beauty  they  liave  no  rival.  It  may  be  remarked 
at  in  some  collections  we  have  seen,  scarcely  two 
ints  have  the  same  shade  and  disposition  of  colour. 
lere  is  a  regular  gradation  of  tiuts,  from  pure  white  to 
e  rich  colour  of  L.  sp.  rubrum.  In  some,  the  rich 
imson  spottings  are  more  numerous;  in  others,  they 
e  larger  ;  and  in  a  few  they  are  almost  wanting.  Mr. 
icoom,  who  is"  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  these 
ants,  has  grown  nearly  all  the  kinds  in  the  open  air  for 
ree  years,  and  he  considers  them  sufticiently  hardy  to 
and  our  winters,  if  planted  in  light  soil,  and  at  a  good 
:pth.  This  season  he  has  large  beds  of  them  planted 
it,  which  are  producing  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Mr. 
room  remarked  that  the  plan  he  generally  pursues  in 
te  pot  culture  of  these  Lilies  is,  to  grow  tbem  in  pots  of 
'arge  size,  having  plenty  of  drainage,  and  to  use  peat 
dy  with  a  little  fine  sand  for  the  soil.  One  great  point 
to  keep  the  bulbs,  particularly  the  largest,  at  a  suffi- 
3nt  depth  to  allow  soil  enough  above  the  bulb  for  the 
sm-ubres  to  grow  freely.  When  they  require  repot- 
Dg,  which  should  only  be  performed  whilst  the  bulbs 
e  dormant,  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  old 
its,  and  have  the  crocks  carefully  removed,  so  as  to 
oid  injuring  the  fibres,  or  even  disturbing  the  soil.  The 
libs  are  then  to  be  repotted  in  a  larger-sized  pot  in  peat 
id  sand,  with  good  drainage.  They  are  easily  in- 
eased  by  placing  some  pieces  of  turfy  peat  round  the 
sm  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  room  for  some 
ler  peat  to  be  placed  next  the  plant.  In  this  way  a 
le  stock  of  them  may  soon  be  obtained. 

OTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  arii  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
BzRBERis^iU(BEi.LATA.  Umbellate  Berberry.  {Hardy  Shrub.) 
:r'bi^?weS:V  HerOTrdria  Mono^ynia.— This  is  a  liardy  sub- 
ergreen  bush,  about  three  feet  high,  growing  freely  in  the 
mmon  garden  soil,  flowering  freely  in  June,  and  easily  increased 
;her  by  seeds  or  layers.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
orticultural  Society,  from  seeds  received  from  the  East  India 
impany,  at  different  times,  and  under  various  names,  but  more 
Tticulariy  those  of  B.  Wallichiana  and  lioribunda.  It  is  no 
mbt  in  many  other  collections  under  this  or  similar  names. 
,  floribunda.  lio^vever,  has  spiny  leaves,  not  at  all  glaucous  on 
e  under  side,  and  B.  WalUcbiaua,  which  also  diflers  in  these 
spects,  has  sessile  fascicles  of  flowers,  and  is  quite  another  thing, 
ais  is  easily  known  by  its  narrow,  spineless  leaves,  slightly 
aucous  beneath  when  fresh,  and  becoming  more  so  when  dry. 
r.  W  allich  has  distinguished  a  plant  called  B.  angulosa  from  his 
.  umbellata,  but  our  specimens  of  it  from  him  present  no  tan- 
ble  mark  of  distinction.  As  for  the  name  umbellata,  it  is 
aforlunate  ihat  it  has  been  introduced  into  systematic  works,  for 
■e  shortness  of  the  racemes,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
ken,  is  apparently  accidental  and  unimportant.— So^nica/ 
eghter. 

Gloxinia  SPECIOSA.  Garden  varieties.  {Stove  Herbaceous 
■antr)  TJesoefaceEe.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  — 1.  Gluxinia 
lagniSca.  2.  G.  insigms.  .-J.  G.  bicolor.  4.  G.  Caitoui.— 
or  the  few  last  montus  our  gardens  have  been  furnished  with 
ime  new  varieties  <A  this  beautiful  plant,  v/hxh  have  excited 
niversal  admiration;  especialiy  those  in  which  pink  is  the 
redorainaiu  coluur.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  desirable 
>  take  advantage  of  an  opportuoity  afforded  by  Mr.  Gieiidin- 
ing,  of  t!ie  Chiswick  Kursery,  for  bringing  together  the  most 
istinct  among  them.  Theaccount  iMr,  Glendinning  has  given 
f  their  origin  is  as  follows:—"  These  be-iutiiul  vaiieties  were 
iised  from  G.  specinsa  rubra  fertilis.td  with  the  pollen  of  Sio- 
inffia  guttata.  Ihe  flowers,  however,  give  Utile  evidence  of 
le  male  parent,  although  the  branching  habit  which  di.itin- 
uishesNos  1,  2,  and  4,  are  proofs  oi  their  alliance  to  Siuningia, 
arliculariy  that  of  magniflura,  which  has  vtry  hairy  leaver 
nd  stems  and  an  erect  growrh.  They  were  fir^t  lais-ed  in  the 
ardena  ol  the  Duke  of  Nurlhumberlandnt  Syon,  by  liis  grace's 
r.,  Mr.  Carton,  who  has  been  long  celebrated  lur  producing 
arious  ioteresting  novelties  by  hybridising.  Plants  of  them 
rere  ixhibited  by  me  before  the  Horucullural  Society  in 
.egent-slreet,  in  June  lasf,  when  they  were  awarded  a  lianUsian 
ledal.  The  aame  individuals  have  continued  to  blonm  ever 
iflce  very  profusely,  and  are  now,  August  Utli,  ytill  in  flower. 
In  that  accuunt,  as  well  as  Iheir  great  beauty,  tliey  are  likely 
3  prove  pcrmuuent  objects  of  interesc  in  our  gardens."— Byiu. 
ical  Kegister. 

Miscellaneous. 

Brazilian  Beet,  a  Plant  for  eilher  Kitchen  or 
°leasure-Gard'ns.— It  h  about  iU  or  12  years  since  the 
Brazilian  Ueet  (Bet»  braztliensiB)  was  introduced  into  the 
;arden8  of  BelguiraTtmT'th^  it  was  only  considered  as 
.n  ornamental  plant,  and  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  makes 
t  certainly  quite  worthy  of  being  bo,  for  the  golden-red 
ind  crimton-coloured  ribs  produce  a  beautiful  effect 
inaong  other  plants.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that, 
.t  present,  anybody  has  ever  thoui^ht  of  cultivating  the 
irazili'jH  Beet  as  a  vegetable;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
emarked  that  in  mo-t  of  the  gardens  where  ic  was  (or- 
nerly  cultivated  it  is  now  disappearing,  to  make  room 
or  other  ornacaeDtal  plants.  J.^L-rIiapH  also,  tliia  plant  is 
JOt  a  favourite  with  amateurs,  as  its  flowers  are  railier 
oBignificant.  Before  we  speak  of  its  cultivation,  it 
ffould  be  better  to  give  its  description  : — The  root  is 
^cshjr,  aod  divides  itself  in  the  soil;  the  leaveii  are  from 
16  in<;he8  to  'A  feet  long,  according  to'the  fertility  of  the 
^ojl  and  its  exposition.  Tlic  middle  of  the  leaf  formji  a 
bidnb  from  2  to  3  inches  broad^  fleshy  and  succulent, 
btnd  becomes  thinner  towards  the  lop.  It  is  yellow  or 
red,  and  varies  in  alt  the  shades  of  these  two  colours. 
|The  width  of  the  leaf  is  8  inches;  the  upjjcr  surface 
bbining,  puckered,  of  a  beautiful  green,  crossed  with  veins 
of  the  same  coto'iri'B  the  midrib.  The  stem  dcvelupes 
Uscif  the  second  year,  and  rcnemMeH  in  this,  and  also  the 
flowers  and  «c«rdii,  those  of  ihc  Garden  Beet.  It  pro- 
duces an  abundanrrc  of  Rccdif,  and  is  coiisequenHy  veiy 
easy  to  propngate.  Cultivation. — To  culiiviite  tins 
plant,  you  must  sow  tlie  seed  at  the  end  of  M«rcli  or 
beginning  o(  April   upon  a  cold  bed,  or  a  well  exposed 


border;  the  seeds  come  up  in  about  8  or  10  dajs,  and 
in  three  or  four  weeks  the  young  plants  are  strong  enough 
to  be  transplanted.  To  each  plant  is  given  3  feet 
square  of  ground,  if  it  is  good  and  fertile  ;  in  a  moderate 
soil  1  foot  8  inches  is  sufficient.  The  Brazilian  Beet 
flourishes  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soils,  but  a  maiden  soil, 
composed  of  sandy  loam,  suits  it  best.  During  ils  vege- 
tation, particularly  at  the  beginning,  it  must  be  well 
hoed  and  watered  in  dry  weather.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  away  the  weeds,  because  they  are  smothered  by  the 
large  leaves  of  the  Beet.  Uses. — When  the  season  is 
rather  unfavourable  the  leaves  may  be  cut  off  every  five 
weeks,  beginning  in  June,  taking  the  outside  ones,  and 
leaving  those  which  form  the  heart,  or  else  cutting  off 
the  neck  of  the  roo^,  with  all  the  leaves,  which  "does  not 
hurt  the  plant.  It  may  be  prepared  for  l;abte  like 
Spinach,  in  which  case  the  green  p^irt  must  be  separated 
from  the  leaves  ;  the  coloured  ribs  may  take  the  place  of 
Asparagus,  and  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  after 
they  have  been  boiled  in  water  ;  they  may  be  eaten  with 
either  oil  or  vinegar;  at  all  events  the  skins  which  cover 
them  must  be  peeled  off  the  riiss.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  plant  in  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  seed-bed  late  in  June  or  July  ;  to  piick 
out  the  young  plants  upon  a  cold  bed,  where  they  will 
remain  until  February ;  then  they  must  be  transplanted 
upon  a  hot-bed,  where  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop. 
They  may  also  be  taken  out  in  the  autumn,  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  be  planted  in  a  cellar,  where  they  will 
produce  leaves  during  all  winter,  which  may  be  eaten 
cooked  or  as  a  salad.  We  can  recommend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant,  for  its  produce  is  not  only  sure,  but  as 
agreeable  as  wholesome,  and  in  all  respects  deserves  the 
preference  to  the  common  garden  Chard  Beet. — Revue 
Horticole. 

The  While,  or  Barn  0-cl. — Another  species,  the 
victim  of  all  who,  ignorant  of  his  value,  can  get  a  shot  at 
him.  "  As  a  constant  destroyer  of  rats  and  mice,''  suy;. 
the  historian,  of  British  Birds,  "  the  services  performed 
by  them  for  the  agriculturist  have  obtained  tor  them  a 
toleration  which  they  well  deserve."  I  ft.-ar  this  remark 
applies  to  some  very  enlightened  localities:  here  he  ob- 
tains no  mercy.  The  number  of  mice  this  bird  must 
destroy  is  very  great,  as  a  vigilant,  observer  has  seen  him 
return  to  his  nest  with  his  piey  every  five  minutes.  The 
gardener  complains  of  the  destruction  of  his  early  crop 
of  Peas  by  mice,  but  he  feels  no  hesitation  or  remorse  at 
having  a  shot  at  the  bird  wt:o  would  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  him  in  preserving  his  produce  from  these  depre- 
dators.— J.  M. 


CALENDAR,  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES,  ^c. 

The  beginning  of  September,  when  sliglit  fires  will  be  neces- 
sary in  dull  or  cold  weatiier,  is  a  critical  time  fur  sUive  plants. 
The  hou-e  must  now  be  kept  more  close,  air  being-  t:iveii  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  day  only.  An  increase  oi"  beat  by  artiftcia!  means 
is  more  likely  to  retard  tlie  ripening  of  plants  now  ttian  it'tliey 
were  left  cool  and  dry  :  the  thermometer  should  nut,  however, 
be  allowed  to  fall  beiow6o°:  lor  the  next  six  weeks,  and  daring 
this  time,  it  is  uf  as  much  imijortance  tu  keep  the  arniO---phere  of 
the  house  dry  asin  tlie  deado.  winter.  These  rules,  however, 
do  not  apply  to  ijlnnts  whose  habit  is  to  gmw  in  winter,  as  is 
the  case  wiih  many  bulbs— Orchidaci  re  and  a  lew  othi-r  plants. 
Clerodendron  spiendens  Jsone  whicli  grows  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  may  now  be  encouraged;  it  wJl  flower  tor  a  lon^  time- in 
winter,  and  established  plants  of  it  should  not  be  forced  tO' 
grow  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  :  like  sume  other  plants  it 
requires  a  longtime  of  rest  alter  flowering. 

Coaserhiitory. — The  management  oi  the  conservatory  will  be 
more  uniform  now  llian  in  summer:  no  syringing  will  be 
necessary  unless  lor  a  plant  here  and  there,  wnicii  may  re- 
quire it  lor  keepuig  down  insects ;  where  blinls  have  been  in 
use  to  k'  ep  off  tlie  sun  they  cannnt  be  dispensed  with  yet  alto- 
gether, but  use  them  as  liitleas  possible  irom  this  time;  get  all 
the  watering  done  in  ttie  morning,  and  give  no  nmre  of  it  to 
any  stove  plants  which  are  bronglit  into  tiiis  house  lor  their 
flowers  than  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  drooping  thi'ir 
leaves.  The  tew  species  of  Lantana  svhich  we  cultivate  in  tbis 
country  are  well  suited  fur  flowering  in  this  house  late  hi  sum- 
mer and  ibroHgh  ihe  autum.n,  and  ihere  is  no  doubt  but  some 
kinds  of  them  would  incerbrerd  and  make  fine  hybrids.  There 
are  between  40  and  50  horts  of  Lantaiias  in  Ihe  Berlin  Botanic 
Gdrden,  many  of  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  welcomed  in  this 
country,  and  might  easily  be  procured  throiij^b  riie  riursery- 
meti.  The  old  Turn  era  elegans  is  a  very  ustful  and  gny  plant: 
it  [lowers  from  April  to  October  in  the  conservutory,  and  tvcii 
out  ofdoors^n  .summer;  but  it  requires  a  house  ratlier  warmer 
than  a  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  is  the  first  to  go  <,ff  in  damp 
winters.  Young  plitnls  of  it  in  small  pots,  well  drititied,  and 
lilled  with  saody  loam  only,  might  now  he  put  in  »  spare  melon 
frame  to  ripen  them  off;  v/lieu  they  have  filled  tlie,  pois  with 
roots,  liarden  tht^ni  by  admilling  plentj  ol  iiir.  In  winter  pliiicc 
them  on  a  gheh'near  tlie  glass,  in  a  cool  pare  of  tlie  stove. — D.B. 
II.-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Ucpurtmait. 

Now  that  the  weather  id  ^o  fine  it  will  be  as  well,  whoresuch 
convenience  ia  rc(iuisiie  fur  the  preservation  of  the  more  hardy 
ol  the  tender  plants  throuth  the  winter,  that  provision  be  mane 
for  the  (orointion  of  u  {jond-sized  temporary  pit.  'J'nrves  of 
dry  pcac,  wlicre  they  can  be  readily  procured,  are  an  KOnd  a 
mutciial  M  can  he  uucil,  but  in  tlie  ahHuncent  them,  turveu  of  a 
loamy  nature  will  berounil  a  uoud  BunBLitutc.  Tlie  siiuntion 
where  the  |»U«  are  built  Klmuld  b«  dry  and  whclteru'd,  HUd  the 
turf  whIIh  Khnuhl  not  be  lesu  ihan  fifteen  inche!f  thick.  M^ku 
•  he  wftllH  firnn  tiK  you  proceed,  and  wiien  of  the  requtHlicheigiit 
ilrcHH  the  HiUeH  otT  Hfprtrc  and  ncnt  wUh  iiii  old  hay  knilc,  or 
Mjinu  Huch  hiBtrument.  The  lop  lajcr  of  turvcM  niii«t  he 
MCciircd  In  their  ))lacc»  hy  (Irivliig  pc^!^  throu^'ii  Into  the  lower 
oneH.imd  if  Iho  whole  of  (In:  whIIh  ol  a  pit  of  ttiiH  ktnd  fould  be 
covcr«Ml  with  Cro^gon'a  Faicnt  A»phi.he  UooIIi-k:,  which  Ih 
u  very  IncxperiHivu  inatuiial,  they  would  hn  iciidiMcd  doubly 
■ceurc,  an  tio  lonjf  hh  tlit-y  arc  dry  there  Ih  no  fear  of  Iro^t  ptiitu- 
trjtini{t  hilt  Iftliuy  bccuiiie  wet,  vvhli^h  llii'  Bttphiiltu  wouhl  pre 
von',  their  jirolccflve  iiillucncu  would  ho  mater  I  ally  dciL-no. 
riit<rd.  I  intend,  as  an  experiment,  to  hnlNI  a.  pit  with  mud 
whIIh,  hi  imltutioii  ol'  the  mud  cidilnH  In  IrclU'id,  aiul  Home 
piirlH  ol  thin  Country,  I'Iil'hl-  InniHeK  lire  very  wiirni,  and  if  tliuy 
Wire  built  vfhh  hnlluw  walls  Ihfy  wouhl  be  ntill  warmtr.  My 
inodu  -at  procvdiire  will  he  »h  follown :  — HavhlK  |)iocured  ii 
cid.tntity  t)t  htroiiK  clay,  whlcli  will  bu  worked  to  fhe  cormiHt- 
<  ncy  of  morinr,  itnd  uIho  lliiprrnily  Irituiiiiixed  wlih  chopiicd 
Straw  or  rr-funo  Huy  to  bind  toi^cthcr,  1  Hhull  plauo  down 
jfiankti  flilccn  IncliCH  apart  in  tliu  direction  of  the  wuUti,  anil 


tlien  till  in  between  them  with  the  clay,  making  it  as  firm  as 
possible.  As  60on  as  the  first  layer  is  dry— fiT  it  should  not  be 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  deep~I  shall  proceed  with 
another  one,  and  so  on  until  the  walls  are  of  the  requisite 
lieiKht.  When  the  walls  are  dry  Ihey  may  be  plastered  over 
with  clay  and  cowdung.  just  to  give  them  a  uniform  appear- 
ance. Th- se  pits  I  expect  will  siand  for  years,  and  answer 
admirably. 

Unserve  Garden.~Pre\)are  a  piece  of  grotmd  for  sowing  a 
general  collection  of  hardy  annuals,  which  in  late  situations 
may  be  sown  immediately,  but  iufavourable  soils  the  middle  of 
September  will  be  soon  eoougU.  Wallfiowers,  where  they  are 
too  thick,  must  fac  pricked  out  into  nursery  beds  for  trans- 
planting when  the  bord^T-^  nro  cleared  for  the  winter. 

General  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium.— In  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries,  I  may  state  that  plants  of  this  kind  are  not  at  my  dis- 
po.s.l,  but  in  the  spring  will  be  plentifully  supplied  by  the  nur- 
serymen.—»F.  P.  A. 

111.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Polijaiilhiis. — Now  v\iil  be  a  sood  limc  lo  get  in  fresh  varie- 
ties, so  that  they  may  get  Wfll  established  before  whiter.  If 
plants  come  from  a  distance,  and  are  planted  on  the  border  a 
hand  glass  should  be  placed  over  tliem,  and  carefully  shaded. 
Loam  isod  lt;af-soil,  in  equal  parts,  will  be  found  a  simple  and, 
good  compost  to  grow  them  in.  In  tlie  "  Florist  Reformer"  of 
last  week,  I  see  a  fine  I'oly^nihus  raised  by  the  late  John 
Huiton  is  omitted;  it  was  let  out  only  partially  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  it  h.-is  not  yet  been  honoured 
witli  an  alias.  The  sort  we  allude  to  is  Squire  Ray. 
CarnHlioiis. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  week;  and. 
carefully  extract  all  decayed  ifCtals  from  the  calyx  where  there 
is  any  chance  of  seed.  Pre  are  soil  to  pot  layers  in,  when  they 
are  ready  to  take  ofi".  !•■  should  be  loam,  river-sand,  and 
decayed  leaves,  well  turned  and  thoroughly  examined,  and  run 
through  the  hand,  so  that  no  wire-worm  or  grub  may  escape. 
The  flower-stalks,  where  there  is  no  seed,  may  now  be  cut 
off  clo-e  to  the  surface,  and  the  sticks  or  supports  removed, 
cleaned,  and  put  away  till  next  season.  Pa/ii'zei-.  — Planting 
beds  for  blooming  next  season  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much. 
lunger;  wehaveloand  the  following  compost  to  be  excellent, 
in  s-curin2:  strong  healthy  plants  and  fine  blooms  : —Two  parts' 
fresh  maiden  loam,  one  part  aecayed  cow-manure,  one  part 
street-sweepings,  one  part  leaf  soil  or  decayed  vegeiable 
matter.  Tliis,  if  well  mixed  and  sweetened  by  repeated 
turnings,  previous  to  forming  the  bed,  will  we  are  confident 
not  disippijint  the  Amateur's  expectations.  Turn  over  the  soil 
of  Che  Tulip  bed,  and  if  fresh  compost  is  required,  see  to  it  in 
time.— J.  J".  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pinery. — Where  the  autumn  2rrani;ement  of  the  plants  has 
not  taken  place,  it  is  tirne  it  was  set  about,  as  the  less  they 
are  dibt'irbed  alter  this  lime  the  better.  The  plants  in  fruit, 
those  lur  fruiting  next  spring,  and  the  later  succ;Siions  sh-mld, 
if  possible,  be  arranged  in  separate  pits,  as  the  treatment  re- 
quired hy  each  difl'ers.  The  plants  for  fruiting  next  year,  as 
well  as  those  in  fruit,  will  require  to  have  sligiit  fires  made  in 
dull  cold  weather;  Itt  the  fires  be  made  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  little  atr  being  givLn  every  day.  Keep  a  less  humid 
atmosphere  lor  the  spring  fruiters  Irom  this  time,  as  it  is  mure 
desirable  now  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  plants,  or  I 
may  say  to  thicken  the  sap  of  the  plants,  than  to  cau^e  them  to 
increase  in  size.  Suckers  and  crowns  that  are  rooted  shuuld 
have  air  admitted  daily,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly. 

F(«eriei.— Coniinue  the  attention  recommended  In  former 
Calendars,  for  the  preservation  oi  ripe  Grapes  from  the  efi'ects 
of  damp.  If  wasp-s  are  troublesome,  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
have  sume  thin  bunting  stretched  over  the  spaces  left  open  for 
ventilutidg:  wooUcu  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  wall-trees  ia 
the  spring,  is  a  good  mnterial,  if  ti^e  meshes  are  sufncieotiy 
small.  All  long  growths  or  Vines  (whether  bearing  or  not) 
should  now  be  stopped,  as  it  is  too  late  for  Vines  to  be  much 
benefited  hy  foliage  made  aftrr  tjjis  time..  Cotitinuc  to  stop  all 
littTHls  as  they  are  pronuced;  but  with  late  Vines  still  growing 
vigorously,  care  muse  be  taken  not  to  shorten  them  too  .auch 
aLonce. 

Peaches.— X.<z-  those  trees  that  have  shed  their  foliage  have  a 
thornu^h  washing  with  clean  water,  to  free  them  from  cobwebs 
and  dust,  fmu  alter  this  a  washing  with  soap-suds,  to  check  the 
increa,SL-  of  any  of  the  Coccus  tribe  wUich  may  be  upon  the 
yonni;  u'ood,  till  tiie  trees  get  tiieir  winter- d'cssing. 

Figs.  — Co \Xu\\ie  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the  at- 
mospiiere  whi're  there  are  still  Figs  ripening  and  swelling, 
making  slight  fires  in  dull  cold  weather  to  asbist  in  ripening 
the  fruit ;  but  little  syringing  and  wittering;  will  from  this  time 
be  required. 

i!y6'/(/?2s.— Continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  stopping,  thinning, 
&c.  It  v.e  have  fine  weather  very  good  fruit  may  yet  be  ripened  ; 
keep  up  a  brisk  heat  by  means  of  fire  or  linings,  in  order  to 
admit  of  (denty  o(  air  being  given. — G.  F. 

v.  — HARDY  FllOlr  AND  KITUHEN-GARDEN. 
Rusuherries, — As  soun  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  clear  away  all 
the  old  wood,  auduny  extra  slioots  left  a,c  the  summer  thinning. 
Tie  tiie  young  shoois  to  stakes  or  rails,  and  il  very  long  pinch 
oft"  iheir  points,  but  do  not  shorten  them  too  mucti  nuw,  as 
from, the  exposure  of  the  pith,  a  severe  winter  would  be  apt  to 
make  the  canes  shorter  than  you  would  wisii  to  have  them  at 
spring  nruiiihg.  Fork  in  a  coating  of  manure,  lor,  like  the 
Vine,  tiie  Raspben'y  delights  in  rich  feeding.  It  the  above 
course  is  adopted,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  well-ripened 
prominent  buds  for  next  season.  Vines. — Attend  to  the  direc- 
tions previously  given ;  thin  out  all  useless  sli  ^ots,  remove 
leaves  where  tliey  are  loo  thick,  ami  where  you  do  not  want  the 
buds  in  their  axils  for  next  seasou ;  but  while  exposing  the 
bunches  to  more  light,  he  carelul  to  leave  a  snlficiency  of 
leaves  to  shade  theia  from  the  direct  influence  ol  the  sun's 
r.iys.  Goosi'Mtrries  uiid  Currants.— A  number  of  bushes  pro- 
lecied  by  netting  might  now  ne  inclosed  in  mats,  or  any  other 
dense  substance,  for  preserving  llicni  longer.  One  advantage 
of  covering  sonic  now  is,  that  thi-'  buds  will  bo  well  ripened 
for  next  season.  Tiie  beat  incihod  I  have  seen  for  tins  purpose 
was  Lhutadiiptcil  by  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener,  at  FingarGh. 
Around  frame  (huge  enough  lo  be  aet  over  a  bushj  was  sur- 
rouirded  with  witterprnot  gauze,  or  bunting,  and  the  top  fur- 
nished with  a  movorfble  lid  oi  zinc  or  Lin.  Some  gardeners  very 
econoniicully  prd^crvc  Currants  u^itil  after  Cliristma>,  by  sur- 
rounding the  hUHhes  wiih  the  straw  ropes  they  had  used  for 
protecting  their  Poaches,  &c.  in  spring.  The  difference  in  the 
Hppiaianec  of  hushes  property  pruned  Iti  summer,  and  those 
thut  were  neglected,  is  nuw  very  striking.  Docs  any  cor- 
re.'<poiiduiit  know  ot  n  Guo-^icbcrry,  aa  well  flavoured,  and  a 
week  or  two  later  tlniii  the  old  Warrhigtoo?  Keen's  Sfcdling 
is  a  fine  Irnit,  but  there  aro  plenty  of  others  fit  fur  the  table  when 
It  is  hi  ccnniition.  At  present  the  Warrington  stai  ds  alone. 
Fruit-ruom.—O^iK  IhiH  in  good  order  lor  the  reception  of  fruit, 
and  gather  not  only  Ihe  finer  wall-lruit  as  ii  ri))enH,  but  also 
portioiiB  of  fnvourtte  Ai>ple9  uud  Pcurs,  so  tliat  by  bweiiting  part 
of  ihein  by  dry  aweet  h)).'^,  you  will  he  enabled  to  prolong  their 
seuMon, 

yittK^iVitf,— Attend  to  Mushroom  licda  In  a  bcnrhigBtatc,  and 
coniinue  to  make  fre«h  ones.  Sow  Caulifloworlor  the  npringr 
crop,  KadiahcHfornutumn  and  eurly  wmtcr,  and  u  Koud  hruudth 
of  Lettuce.s,  The  latter,  it  sown  now  or  a  lorlnlght  hence,  In  im 
open,  ulry  space,  will  often  btiiml  ihe  weullicr  better  than 
!.itorij,'or  planta  growing  In  mori-  fortimiite  protected  shuathms. 
Oli;  (ill  v,iciint  Kriniiid.  Continue  j)liintlng  out  winter  tttuff. 
llou.  fork,  luid  dlivamong  iidvanelng  cropw,  and  give  an  appcar- 
jinco  of  tlioiight  and  hyiUem  lo  everything  under  your  nuuiugc- 
niunt.— /i./''. 

VH.— COTTAGKRS'  GARDENS. 

About  thiB  HCOHon  llitlo  Ib  required  to  he  done  beyond  the 

ordinary  routine  ol'  kocplii^  tlie  tfurUcn  neat  auU  cicuo.    Con- 
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tiaue  to  remove  all  decayed  stems  and  flowers  troin  plants  in 
the  Qowcr  border,  and  dear  away  all  vegetaldes  that  arc  no 
longer  useful,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  put  into  proper  cnii. 
diti  n  for  the  reception  of  other  crops.  Onions  sown  ^ibout  the 
end  of  Februarj-,  or  beginning?  of  March,  will  now  be  in  a  fit 
state  lor  taking  up ;  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  fine 
weather  for  drawing  the  bulbs  out  of  the  ground,  and  spreading 
them  over  the  beds.  They  should  be  laid  with  their  roots  up- 
wards, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  good  sunny  days  they  will 
become  sufficiently  dry  and  matured  for  keeping  good  during 
winter.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bulbs 
io  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  in  liandling  them  at  any 
time  afterwards.  They  should  be  turned  at  intervals  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry  and  fit  for  removal,  when  they  maybe  de- 
prived of  their  roots  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  leaves,  and 
placed  in  some  dry  airy  situatiun  where  they  can  be  attended 
to  and  turned  over  occasionally,  always  picking  out  tliose  that 
are  in  any  way  damaged  to  be  used  first.  Many  cottagers 
string  their  Onions,  which  is  an  excellent  mode  of  preserving 
them.  Gather  any  Apples  or  Pears  that  are  ripe,  and  go  over 
Vines  regularly,  stopping  them,  and  removing  all  useless 
growths,  and  particularly  any  that  are  formed  above  the  fruit, 
which  is  generally  abundant  this  season,  and  should  be  well 
attended  to.  Thin  out  all  small  berries  from  the  bunches,  and 
keep  the  branches  neatly  fastened  in.— J.  McH. 
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Aug.  23  Lightly  overi;a3C  and  fine;  cleat  at  nif^ht. 

—  24  Clear;  very  fine;  dark  clouds;  overcast. 
25  Light  clouds  and  fine  throughout. 

—  2Q  0\-ercHBl,  cloudy,  and  fioe- 

.—    27  OvercaBl;  light  clouds;  very  dry  air;  clear  and  cold  at  night. 

—  2a  Clear  ;  hot  and  diy;  clear  above,  with  iliKhc  low  fog  at  night, 

—  29  C!e^r,  with  slight  low  haze  ;  cloudless  and  very  fine  throughout. 

iUeaa  leinf  erature  of  the  week  b  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Sepc.  7,  1844. 
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Tha  highest  temperature   during  the  abuve  period  occurred  on  the  3rd, 
1833 — thecm.  83° ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  Ist,  1841— iherm.  3d°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Fuchsias.— C/ei'icw.';.— It  is,  we  fear,  now  too  late  to  hybridise 
these  plants,  because  the  (ruic  will  scarcely  ripen  unless  the 
plants  are  brought  into  a  greenhouse.  Ricartonia  is  a  better 
female  than  male,  because  of  i':s  hardiness,  while  fulgeus 
Is  lender,  and  should  only  be  employed  as  a  male.  We  should 
try  to  cross  exoniensis  with  Chandleri,  Venus  Viclrix,  or 
plants  of  that  class,  which  we  should  also  endeavour  to 
improve  tay  crossinii  the  white  and  vi'let  sorts  with  each 
other.  F.  gracilis  would  be  a  good  male  parent  for  Venus 
Victrix.  There  is  00  printed  guide  to  these  things.  We 
trust  to  communicate  useful  information  on  the  subject  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  by  bridisers  should  keep  very 
«X;ict  records  of  what  they  do,  and  report  the  result,  be  it 

what  it  may. G.  H,  jY.— Thompson's  F.  formosa   elegans, 

Exoniensis,   Epps's   Kentish   Bride,  Venus  Victrix,  Youell's 

Queen  Victoria,  and  Hallty's  Sanguinea.* 

Gbntianella. — Q.— Sow  the  aeetis  of  this  as  soon  as  they  are 

ripe  (otherwise  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  vegetation),  in 

pans  filled  with  rather  heavy   peat.    Sow  on   the  surface, 

without  any  covering  except  a  slight  sprinkling  of  silver 

sand;  then  place  the  pans  either  in  a  cold  frame  lacing  the 

north  and  Itept  close,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where 

they  are  cnmpletely  screened  from  the  sun,  and  cover  them 

with  a  handglass.lT 

Glazing.— /f.T.— Probably  your  greenhouse  roof  is  too  flat; 

in  that  case  no  glazing  will  prevent  the  rain  coming  through, 

unless  the  laps  are  puttied  ;  and  if  that  is  done  you  will  still 

be  annoyed  by  drip.    Unless  this  e.xplains  your  difficulty,  it 

is  not  likely  that  the  cause  can  be  determined  without  actual 

inspection.  The  mildew  on  your  leaves  apparently  arises  from 

damp,  or  insufficient  ventilation. 

Gloxinia  tubiflora.— ii.  il.— We  never  before  heard  of  the 

flowers  01   this   plant  dying  off.    If  you  have  bloomed  five 

plants,  and  all,  more  or  less,  have  died  tiff,  and  always  rije 

top  flowers,  you  have  been  unusually  unfortunate.    Perhaps 

-  -   I         you  keep  it  too  damp. 

/^  ^X      Grapes. — M.  H.  W^.— When  Grapes  ripen  in  theopen  air,  they 

\  are  always  well  coloured,  with  a  copious  bloonn.     The  cir- 

■j  ;  cumstance,  therefore,  of  your  Black  Hamburgh   Grapes  in 

«^  >;  your  house  beins;  almost  without  colour  and  bloom,  although 

.  the  bunches  weigh  from   3  to  4  lbs.,  must  be  owing  to  the 

■  want  of  a  sufficient  circulation  of  air.     In  your  new  Vine- 

*  border  you  may  use  all  the  manures  you  mention,  namely, 

•  cow-dung,  stable  do.,  pigs'  do.,  pigeons'  do.,  leat-muuld, 
i  guan'i,  and,  thuugh  last,  the  most  important, bone-dust;  pro- 
.  vided  you  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  with  the  soil  by  several 
'  turnings  over.  || 

Heating.- H.  W.—K  very  small  boiler,  say  a  second  size,  is 
large  enough.  Heat  it  by  tanks  by  all  means,  because  of 
their  dampness.  If  you  can  manage  to  use  open  tanks  in  a 
chamber  below  the  bed  you  will  be  able  to  steam  your  house 
at  pleasure,  by  opening  ventilators  in  the  sides  of  the 
chamber.  No  self-aclmg  ventilators  answer  the  purpose  in 
hothouses.  The  dampness  of  the  air  soon  puts  them  out  of 
order.  Besides,  if  you  want  much  ventilation,  such  contriv- 
ances will  not  give  it ;  if  you  want  very  little  you  may  dis- 
pense with  it  wholly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  bring  cold  air  into 
the  bouse  through  a  pierced  pipe;  but  you  had  better  carry 
it  into  the  house  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  air  warmed 
before  it  mixes  with  the  plants.  Could  you  not  carry  it 
through  the  chamber  of  your  bed  before  the  air  is  discharged 
into  the  house  ?  You  do  not  want  to  introduce  cold  air  into 
either  stove  or  greenhouse  ;  it  is  fresh  air  that  is  required. 

Henbank.— it/.— This  loves  deep  saiuly  land,  it  should  be 
sown  at  Midsummer  or  a  little  later.  It  is  fit  for  gathering 
■when  in  full  growth  the  following  year,  while  in  flower  and 
before  it  becomes  at  all  yellow.  Then  it  must  be  dried  gra- 
dually in  the  shade.    The  seeds  are  the  most  active  part. 

Insects.  — B.  B.'s  insects  are  the  common  cockroaches.  The 
bestraode  01  reducing  their  numbers  is  to  keep  a  hedgehog  in 

the  infested  a(jartment.  R. R.  T.— We   are  much  obliged. 

The  aphis  inhabiting  the  rootsof  the  Lettuces  isthe  Eriosoma 

lactucae.  R. G.  J.— Your  spider*s-web  is  veiy  remarkable, 

and  we  presume  it  was  found  in  a  wall  which  the  ants  inha- 
bited. We  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  us  the  particulars, 
and  sending  one  of  the  spiders.     You   are  aware   that  what 

are  called  ants'-eggs  are  the  cucoons.   R. W.   ii.— The 

Elder-tree  is  infested  with  plant-lice  called  Aphis  sambuci, 
which  appeared  early  on  the  Elder-shoots  this  season.  R, 


J.  Wiglitan. — The  curious  insects  taken  from  the  wasp's  nest 
are  females  of  a  beetle  called  Ripiphorus  paradoxus,  figured 
aiul  described  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  19,  2d  edit., 
where  you  will  also  find  their  history ;  and  at  fol.    \Q-i,  that 

of  a  parasite  namtad  Anonialon  vesparum.   R. B.   CliUo.— 

Your  grub  is  probably  the  caterpillar  of  Koctua  meticulosa; 
but  you  should   have  said  what  it  fed  upon,  that  we  might 

rear  it,   and    ascertain  the   species.   R. iV.  C— The  liitle 

scarletinsectsare  the  Acarus  autumnalis;  they  iuhabitGrass 
fields.  Kidney  Beans,  &c.,  and  are  very  troublesome  in  August 
and  September  by  causing  little  tumours  in  the  legs,  witu  in- 
sufferable irritation.  R. 
LocAi.  HoRTiCLu.TuiiAL  SOCIETIES.— Wc  Icam  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  Eltham  Horticultural  Society  was  dead  arose 
from  an  error  of  the  press,  our  correspondent,  "  F.  H.  S.," 
having  written  Elham,  a  place  between  Canterbury  ana  Folk- 
stone.  "  F.  M.S."  much  regrets  that  this  should  have  given 
pain  to  the  lady  who  ac!^s  as  secretary  at  Eltham. 
Manure. — Experimentalist. —  We  are  obliged  to  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  recommend  tradesmen,  unless  there  should  be  some 
urgent  necessity,  and  must  therefore  reler  you  to  our  adver- 
t  sing  columns.  Humphreys'scom;»ound  is  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
with  a  minute  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  has  been  lately 
shown  in  former  Numbers  of  this  Paper,  to  which  we  must 
refer  you.  Liquid  guano  may  be  given  advantageously  to  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  provided  the  dose  is  not  too  large.  Roses 
can  hardly  be  overdosed  witli  it ;  herbaceous  plants  may  be, 
because  it  will  make  them  run  to  leaf  if  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  The  rule  for  applying  liquid  manures  of  all  sorts  is  to  do 
it  when  plants  are  growing,  and  in  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated.  To  apply  manure' when  plants  are  not  grooving  is 
to  waste  it.  No  doubt  your  fruit  trees  would  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  any  sort  of  manure.  Is  not  their  soil  ton 
dry  ?  if  the  Mulberry  does  not  ripen  its  fruit,  you  must  have 
a  very  bad  climate,  or  a  very  cold  bottom,  and  we  can  sug- 
gest DO  remedy  for  those  difficulties. Suburb'm.— Our  ob- 
servations were  applied  to  manure  and  not  to  healing  appara- 
tus.    When  stable-litter   is  heatjed  over  Sea-kale  it  does  not 

act   as   a  manure,  but  as  a  heating   material. A  Cunstunt 

Sii/jsci'ibcr. ^NitraXe  of  ammonia  is  a  very  powerful  aijent, 
and  must  be  used  with  caution,  or  it  will  kill  plants  instead 
of  curing  them.  The  best  way  of  applying  it  seems  to  be  to 
dissolve  ab'>ut  a  teaspoonful,  or  even  less,  in  a  common 
watering-iiot  full  of  water. 
MortPHOi.noY. — W.  F".— Your  Cucumber  is  only  an  instance  of 
a  leaf  accidentally  growing  to  the  side  of  the  fruit.  It  does 
not  arise  from  any  breaking  up  of  the  system.  Such  cases 
are  not  unusual. 
Naiuks  op  FituiT.— Z,.  p.  F.— No.l.  Alfriston  ;  2.  Kerry  Pippin ; 
3.  Keswick  Codtin;  5.  Downton  ;  7,  Bedfordshire  Foundling; 

8.  Scarlet  Nonpareil;    10.   Margil;  11.  Court  of  Wick.|| 

Mian  S.  S.— No.  1.  Alexander;  2.  Golden  Pippin  ;  4.  Nonsuch; 
5.  Holtandbury.  The  Plum  No,  6  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
of  the  grafted  varieties  ;  it  resembles  the  Wine-sour.  [1 

Namks  of  Plants.— Jt,   (?.— Warrea  tricolor. H.  P.— Your 

plant  is  Portulaca  splendens.  It  shows  you  how  much  the 
Linnrean  System  is  liable  to  exceptions.  The  species  of  Por- 
tulaca   vary  greatly    in   the   number  of  their  stamens. 

B.  T.  S.—No.  i.  LepiiJium  campestre;    2.    Thlapsi  arvense  ; 

3.    Rubia    peregrina.^ P.   J.   0. — Apparently    Fuchsia 

Thompsonii.* B.    B.    C. —  We   assure    you  that    Grasses 

cannot  be  named  unless  in  flower. Eltham.— 'Not  a  plant, 

but  Oak- spangles,  which  are  described  at  p.  52,  vol.  I843.t 

F.  P.— Your  Fungus  is  a  smooth  state  of  the  Scleroderma 
vulgare,  resembling  very  much  Scleroderma  geaster,  a  species 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain.  Smooth 
specimens  of  Scleroderma  are  often  confounded  with  the 
White  Truffle,  and  in  Belgium,  where  they  abound,  are  col- 
lected and  sent  to  Paris,  where  they  are  substituted  for  the 
real  Perigord  Truffle,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  bon 
vivants,  who  complain  that  the  Perigord  pies  are  not  what 

they  used  to  be.  M.J.B. W.  Z^.— Zephyranthes  Atamasco. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— J)/.  P.— The  excessively  dry 
weather,  together  with  the  very  severe  attacks  of  the  red 
spider,  ha^,  in  many  instances,  occasioned  the  premature 
dropping  of  these  fruits.  Ij 
Pelargoniums.  —  An  Amateur .  ~  The  following  sorts  will 
improve  your  collection :— Beck's  Susanna,  Garth's  Witch, 
Pulchellum,  Sultana,  Foster's  Sunshine,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  We 
are  not  aware  to  whom  the  Pelargonium  named  Fair  Rosa- 
mond belonged;  probably  the  advertisements  will  soon  make 
it  known. -1= 
RiiMOVAL  OK  Roses  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. — Z> — t. — These 
cannot  be  removed  by  a  tenant  quitting,  unless  he  is  a  gar- 
dener. W. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.— .^nora.— Sulphuric  acid  will  fix  ammonia 
perfectly,  and  if  that  is  all  your  object  there  is  no  use  in  em- 
ploying sulpliate  of  iron.  The  object  of  employing  the  latter 
IS  to  sweeten  manure,  partly  by  fixing  ammonia,  and  other- 
wise by  decomposing  the  intolerably  offensive  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  We  presume  rather  more  than  twice  as  much 
sulphate  of  iron  as  sulphuric  acid  will  be  required. .4  Con- 
stant Reader.— 'V\i\%  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water.  If  to  be 
added  to  putrid  fluids,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  just  as  much 
water  as  it  requires  and  no  more.  But  if  it  has  to  be  applied 
to  solid  masses,  then  it  should  be  largely  diluted,  or  it  will  be 
wasted;  say  in  the  latter  case  ^Ib.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  animals  would  lap  it  up,  because  of  its 
unpleasant  taste  ;  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  leave  it  about.  In 
small  quantitv  it  is  hardly  a  poison. 
Tulips.— B  —  /i:—g-.— Refer  to  No.  24  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  the  present  year,  p.  33S,  and  you  will  find  the  iuformatiun 
you  seek  about  Tulips,  Change  of  soil  and  situation  afTord 
the  best  chance  for  breaking  them.* 
Underwood.—//.  IP".— The  best  descriplion  oi  shrubs  to  be 
placed  in  a  plantation  uf  large  trees  to  fill  up  tho  blank  ap 
pearance  of  the  ground,  is  Privet,  Holly,  Common  Laurel, 
Blackthorn,  Buckthorn,  Yew,  and  Fufze,  or  Broom. 
Vines.— CTencus.— Follow  Mr.  Roberts's  advice.  If  you  get 
them  forward  before  planting  them  out  in  March,  you  must 
be  very  careful  to  mulch  the  ground  allround  their  roots  with 
plenty  of  warm  stable  litter.  The  grand  tiling  this  year  is 
to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe,  and  that  can  only  be  di>ne 
by  keeping  them  in  a  hot,  dry,  airy  situation  until  the  wood 
is  hard. 
Yellow  PicoTEEs.—B-A-—g-.— Procure  the  following  sorts:— 
Barraud'sFavimrite,  Euphemia,  Wilson's  Isabella,  Willraer's 
Romulus,  Rajah  Ramahun  Roy,  Khouli  Khan,  Charles  X., 
Brocks'  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen,  Mars,  Lady  Chetwynde, 
Countess  Ashburnham.  Save  your  own  seed.* 
Miscellaneous.— j4.  E.  D.—Vfe  cannot  name  your  Gesneras 
by  description.  Amicia  zygomeris  is  an  odd-looking,  rather 
handsome  yellow-flowered  papilionaceous  plant.  Tremandra 
Hugelii  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  bush ;  Drymonia  punctata  is  a 

curious  stove  trailer,  with  the  habit  of  a  Columnea. .4  S«6- 

scriber.— The  Isle  of  Wight,  like  all  islands,  is  much  warmer 
than  the  mainland,  and  is  also  sheltered  by  it;  and  then  its 
coast  lies  high  and  dry ;  both  which  circumstances  sufficiently 
account  for  the  mildtiess  of  its  winters.  Arbutus  seed  may  be 
obtained  from  old  trees  in  this  councry  ;  Bay  and  Myrtle  seeds 
from  Italy.  All  such  things  are  troublesome  to  procure,  because 
they  are  not  common  articles  of  traile.  We  regret  our  inability 
to  assist  you.     If  they  come  into  the  market,  any  nurseryman 

wdl   know  how  to   obtain    them. Ortulano. —  Phormium 

tenax  likes  a  fresh,  loamy  soil,  dry  in  winter  and  damp  while 
it  is  growing.  Silene  maritima  is  growing  luxuriantly  in  a 
stiff,  loamy  soil,  just  before  our  windows.  Winter  Savory  is 
Satureia  montana. P.  J.— Of  course  they  will  be  adver- 
tised.  Dianlhophilos.— Neither  of  the  specimens  you  have 

sent  is  the  true  Clove  Pink  of  our  gardens ;  they  are  not  the 
true  colour,  nor  do  they  possess  the  delicious  spicy  fragrance 


of  this  old  favourite,  which  is  of  a  rich  red  maroon  colour. 

Your  blooms  are  purple,  and  nearly  scentless.* A   Novice. 

— Your  Fuchsias,  lately  removed  to  the  open  ground,  that  are 
becoming  sick,  and  whose  leaves  are  turning  bio  wo,  have  not 
bi-'en  sufficiently  supplied  with  water.  Fuchsias  are  thirsty 
plants,  and  should  be  well  attended  to  in  this  respect,  or  they 

very  soon  lose  their  leaves. C/ericus.— The  chief  thing  to 

be  attended  to  in  plants  for  winter  or  early  spring  flowering, 
is  to  get  the  v/ood  thoroughly  ripened.  After  that  they  may 
be  introduced  into  heat  at  any  time.  Pelargoniums  cut  down 
in  June  last  may  be  made  to  flower  next  February  or  March, 

if  they  are  force.i.t C.  M.—la  striking  cuttings  of  Fuchsias, 

at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  on  a 

slight  hotbed  II \V.    C— To  your  conser\'atory  climbers 

you  may  add  Ceanothus  azureus,  blue;  and  Passifloi  a  Loudoni, 

crimson. t B. — Rhododendron  lapponicum,    chamjeclstus, 

and  chrysanthura,  are  among  the  very  rarest  plants.  By 
all  means  preserve  tliem  in  pots  during  the  ensuing  winter  in 
a  cold  pit,  which  you  can  keep  free  from  too  much  damp. 
Place  them  near  the  light,  and  give  them  air  whenever  you 
are  able. A  Reader.— Mach  information  respecting  Vege- 
table Ivory  is  given  at  p.  836,  vol.  1842. t .i  Subscrilter.— 

The  directions  respecting  the  preparation  of  ground  for  As-- 
paragus,  given  at  p.  54t,  are  good;  but  by  adding  a  Uttle 
more  manure,  if  you  have  plenty  of  it,  the  plants  will  grow 
all  the  better,  provided  you  do  not  put  it  too  thick,  as  in  that 

case  it  is  apt  to  become  soddened  and  rot  the  plants.  J A 

Beginner. — Strawnerry-plants  for  forcing,  when  taken  from 
the  striking.pots  (60s. J,  are  generally  shilted  into  32s.  We  do 
rot  consider  that  they  would  do  better  for  having  an  inter- 
mediate shifting  into  48s.  There  is  no  better  way  of  destroy- 
ing green-fly  in  a  Cucumber-frame  than  smoking  them  with 
TobacL'o,  provided  the  operation   is  rightly  performed.      It 

should  be   done  when  the  leaves  are   dry.t B.  F. — It  is 

published  in  time  U  r  tl;e  morning  mails. Amicus. — Messrs. 

Lane  and  Son,  B^ikuumpsttad. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Carnations  and  Picoteks.— P.  C— 20,  a  bizarre  Picotee, 
with  yellow  ground  ;  the  flower  is  large  and  full,  with  a  good 
crown,  and  large  guard  petals;  bat  the  edges  of  the  petals 
want  smoothness,  and  the  colour  is  too  much  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  tne  petals;  it  is  a  good  border  variety.  Of  the 
two  lemon-coloured  selfs,  12  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the 
two,  the  t-e'als  being  larger  and  stouter  than  in  13  ;  but  seed- 
lings like  these  are  very  common.* 
Dahlias. — J.  R.  /J.— Your  seedling  is  of  a  good  colour,  but  the 
petals  unfold  irregularly;    the  centre  is  also  confused  and 

deficient   in    petals;  it  shows  the  yellow  disk.* W.  A. — 

Your  Is  ling  1 1  m  Rival  is  a  very  promising  specimen;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  petals,  their  form  and  subatance,  are  good, 
and  the  eye  is  well  elevated;  it  is  a  compact  and  finely- 
former!  flower;   colour,  deep  maroon.* T.  iJ.~ The  bloom 

of  your  white  Dahlia  had  broken  short  off,  and  was  much 
bruised  and  damaged.  The  petals  are  of  a  good  form,  and 
well  arranged,  and  the  flower  is  of  a  good  general  form  j  the 
centre  in  the  bloom  sent  was  imperfect,  and  we  fear  this 
part  of  the  flower  will  prove  too  thin.* 
Fuchsias.— /.  IK,  Pilleisie.—Yo\ir  seedling  No.  1  is  an  elegant 
flower,  of  good  texture,  and  though  wanting  the  violet  colour 

in  the  corolla,  it  still  makes  a  pleasing  variety.* J.  H.  C— 

The  form  of  the  bud  of  No.  29  is  curious,  being  so  perfectly 
globular;  but  it  possesses  no  other  qualification  to  recom- 
mend it  to  general  cultivation.  54 — Tube  and  sepals  bright 
carmine,  smooth  and  shining,  but  the  corolla  wants  colour, 
and  it  is  no  improvement  upon  globosa  major.  83— Not  suf- 
ficiently compact,  and  deficient  in  colour.  99  very  much  re- 
sembles Venus  Victrix,  but  not  equal  to  that  variety,  from  the 
corolla  possessing  less  of  the  violet  colour,  and  tht:  tube  and 
sepals  not  being  so  light.  61  is  very  pretty,  and  singular  iu 
appearance,  from  the  corolla  being  of  a  very  peculiar  colour 
(a  dove  colour),  with  delicate  pink  tube  and  sepals,  tipped 

with    green  ;    an  elegant  little  flower.* R.  and  5.— Your 

seedling  1-44  is  a  showy  and  desirable  variety ,  the  tube  and 
sepals  are  of  a  light  delicate  flesli  tint— tlio  latter  with  greea 
tips;  corolla  rosy  vermilion  ;  flower-stalks  long;  the  largest 

of  its  col'iur  we  have  seen.* Y.  Z.— Your  seedlings  are 

very  good  flowers— fine  in  texture  and  good  in  colour.  The 
violet  purple  corolla  in  No.  1  forms  an  e.\cellent  contrastwith 
its  bright  carmine  tube  and  sepals ;  this  is  a  large  and  elegant 
flower.  2  is  also  a  large  and  fine  flower,  with  less  violet  in 
the  corolla.  Next  to  this  we  place  7,  as  the  colours  are  more 
brilliant,  and  the  form  more  graceful  than  3,  which  is  rather 
a  stouter  and  larger  flower;  in  the  two  latter  specimens 
there  is  not  so  strong  a  contrast  in  the  colours,  and  they  much 
resemble  each  other.  6  is  an  elegant  flower,  with  a  fine 
violet  corolla,  but  not  superior  to  some  of  the  older  sorts  in 

cultivation;    the  same   observation   applies  to   No.   4.* 

W.  D.  B.—The  seedling  from  fulgens  which  you  have  sent  is 
a  very  handsome  variety  ;  the  bunches  are  iarge,  the  one  sent 
containing  more  than  SO  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  slender, 
of  a  delicate  flesh  colour,  with  pale-green  sepals  ;  the  corolla 

is  of  a  bright  vermdion,  seen  in  the  spaces  between.* . 

Clericas.—y oKir  Fuchsia  is  a  very  good  flower,  rich  in  colour, 
and  of  a  good  shape;  it,  however,  wants  novelty,  and  there 
is  nothing  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  varieties  to  render 

it  preferable  to  them  for  general  cultivation.* J.  H.— Your 

seedline  in  form    is  better  than  those  wc  are  in  the  habit 
generally  of  seeing,  it  is  also  good  in  colour  and  moderate  in 
size  ;  it,   however,   b^ars  too  strong  a  resemblance  in  its 
general  appearance  to  some  of  the  sorts  lately  introduced, 
particularly  in  its  want  of  violet  in  the  corolla  ;  nevertheless, 
if  the  habit  be  good  it  is  worth  growing,  beiug  a  finely-pro- 
portioned flower.* 
Lobelia  fulgens.— F.iJ.— Both  your  seedlings  are  very  hand- 
some varieties,   particularly   L.  fulgens  muitifiora,  the  Up  of 
which  is  large  and  broad,   of  a   ricli    and  dazzling   scarlet, 
Fulgens  pyramidaUs  is  also  a  fine  variety;  nut  so  large  as  the 
former,  but  of  the  same  brilliant  scarlet.    They  are  both  very 
desirable  flnwers.* 
MiMULus.— J.  W.  E  —Your  seedlings  do  not  differ  from  other 
varieties  we  have  seen;  the  orange.  No.  7,  and  the  scarlet, 
No.  6,  are  the  best ;  the  other  colours  are  what  we  generally 
see  in  all  collections  raised  from  seed.* 
Pansiks.— »r.  H.  3/.— Your  seedlings    are    inferior  to  sorts 
similar  in  character;  1  is  too  lon^  in  form,  and  2  is  poor  ia 
colour.=" 
Petunia.— X.  Y.  Z.— Your  seedling  reached  us  in  such  bad 
condition,  that   the  shaded  appearance  to  which  you  allude 
could  not  be  perceived.* 
pELAR00Nit;.Ms.— J.  C— Your  specimen  wants  both  size. and 

substance.* 
Phlox  Drum.mondii.— S.  (?.— The  two  specimens  sent— seed- 
lings from  your  variety  named  ^p/endeHii— are  fine  in  colour, 
and  the  lighter  variety  is  good  in  form  also.* 
Verbenas.- r.  C— Neither  of  your  seedlings  appear  to  be  new 
or  striking;  the  rose-coloured  variety  is  very  pretty  in  colour, 
but  rather  deeply  indented,  and  the  divisions  curl  about, 
which  gives  it  a  confused  appearance;  the  light  variety 
wants  novelty.* *'.  G.— The  best  seedling  in  your  collec- 
tion is  one  named  Rose  d' Amour;  this  is  distinct  in  colour, 
being  of  a  bright  and  lovely  pink  colour;  a  large  and  good 
flower.  The  Lovely  Rambler,  light  lilac  with  pinkeye,  is  also 
a  gnod  flower.  Messenger,  a  good  lilac,  too  much  resembles 
some  of  theolder  varieties.  The  Giant,  a  light  lilac  with  dark 
eye  ;  the  head  of  the  flower  is  large,  but  the  colour  wants 
clearness  ;  and  Mulberry,  though  a  good  flower,  is  surpassed 
by  others  in  cultivation.  Rubescens  and  alba  lutescens  are  not 
worth  cultivation, in  the  present  improved  state  of  this  flower.* 
Erratum.  —  In  Mr.  Miller's  advertisement  of  Seedling 
Geraniums,  inserted  24th  August,  the  price  should  be  Qs.  for 
50  seeds,  and  not  bs. 
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SEED-WHEAT.  — Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining 
Seed-WIieat  for  use  this  autumn,  may  ascertain,  by  applica- 
tion to  me,  the  particulars  of  the  crops  of  two  excellent  varieties  — 
ShirreJTs  Hopi-toun,  and  Morton's  Red-Straw  White,  which  have 
been  grown  on 

■WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
during  the  hist  3  years.  This  year's  crop  is  on  sale  at  Ss.  a  bushel. 
— JotJN'  MottTo:J,  Whitfield. 


W^e  Uqvimltm&l  ©alette* 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST iil,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TaDRSDAT,    Sept. '5]  Agricultural  Imp,  Soc- of  Ireland. 

FARSIEaS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.   2    Usk.  I  Sept-  10     Abergavenny. 


ThK    economical    value    of    any    FAH3I    UIPLE- 

ME.NT — if,  for  the  moment,  we  disregard  its  cost  price 
— depends,  first,  upon  its  efficiency — i  e.,  the  degree  in 
■which  its  work  approaches  perfection ;  and  secondly, 
upon  the  expense  connected  with  its  use — i.  e.,  the 
horse-power  and  manual  labour  required  in  working 
it.  Tliereare  thus  two  subjects  of  inquiry  connected 
witli  every  machine,  viz.,  its  construction,  first,  as 
affecting  its  efficiency,  and  secondly,  as  affecting  the 
power  required  to  work  it. 

Let  us  take  up  the  consideration  of  a  particular 
class  of  implements  ;  the  first  to  which  our  attention 
is  naturally  due  are  those  of  cultivation.  All  these, 
including  draining-ploughs,  subsoil-ploughs,  common 
ploughs,  harrows,  scarifiers,  grubbers  and  horse-hoes, 
rollers  and  clod-crushers,  admit  of  this  two-fold  con- 
sideration, and  require  it  in  order  that  tlieir  real 
value  or  usefulness  to  the  farmer  may  be  fairly 
estimated.  There  are  a  great  many  forms  of  all  these 
implements:  that  is  the  best  of  each,  in  which  excel- 
lence of  work  and  lightness  of  draught  are  united  in 
the  most  profitable  proportion. 

In  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  different  imple- 
ments which  claim  our  notice,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  object  for  which  they  are  used,  and  how  far 
they  are  respectively  successful  in  effecting  it.  This 
will  be  better  done  when  we  come  to  describe  them 
each  in  its  turn.  At  present,  we  may  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  other  subject,  which  we  have  said 
affects  machines  generally — that  of  draught,  and  on 
our  present  means  of  measuring  it  in  farm  imple- 
ments. 

The  first  agricultural  dynamometer,  and  till 
lately,  we  believe,  the  only  one  in  use,  consisted 
simply  of  an  elliptic  spring ;  and  the  degree  in 
which  this  spring  collapsed,  on  being  pulled  asunder 
lengthwise,  was  taken  as  an  iiide.x  of  the  strain  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected.  One  of  the  sides  of 
the  ellipse  being  fastened  to  a  metallic  plate,  on  which 
the  spring  lies,  its  collapse,  on  subjecting  it  to  a 
longitudinal  strain,  (as,  for  instance,  by  making  it  a 
link  in  the  draught-chain  of  a  plough,)  causes  the  other 
side  to  approach  it,  and  this  motion  is  communicated 
by  means  of  rack-work  and  pinion,  or  by  a  compound 
leverage,  to  a  radial  index  on  the  other  face  of  the 
metallic  plate,  where  a  circular  scale,  to  which  this 
index  points,  has  been  divided,  by  previous  trials, 
into  cwts.  atid  stones.  The  position  of  the  index  on 
the  scale  is  thus  indicative  of  the  amount  of  longitu- 
dinal strain  to  which  the  spring  may  be  subjected. 
If  it  be  attached  to  a  plough,  the  effort  of  the  horses 
in  drawing  the  implement  through  the  ground  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  position  of  this  index  ;  for 
when  the  strain  is  greatest,  as  where  the  ground 
is  haril,  it  will,  owing  to  the  greater  collapse 
of  the  spring,  point  to  a  greater  number  of 
cwts.  and  stones  as  the  measure  of  the  horse's  exer- 
tion, than  when  the  soil  being  loose  the  implement 
is  more  ea^ily  pulled  through  it.  This  instrument 
has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  determining  the 
draught  of  ploughs,  but  with  little  service,  owing  to 
the  extreme  variability  of  the  strain  which  it  is 
here  required  to  mca-urc.  The  ilensity  of  soil,  as 
the  plouiih  is  drawn  through  it,  is  so  ra|iidly  and 
inces-saiitly  variable,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  average  draught  from  watching  the 
rapidly-oscillating  index  of  this  dynamometer,  the 
operator  is  unable  to  state  at  any  one  time  what  the 
position  of  the  index  actually  is.  In  ortler  to 
remedy  tliis  defect  in  this  instrument,  Messrs. 
Cottam  arid  Hallen,  of  Winsley  street,  London,  have 
contrived  a  modification  ofit,  ol  which  the  following 
i»  a  figure.  A  cylinder  ami  pistoti,  nprcscntcd  in 
section,  are  here  interposed  between  the  two  Hides 
of  the  spring  by  tlie  same  system  of  levers  which 
work  the  index,  and  the  motion  of  the  piston 
i»  rendered  difficult  by  the  cylinder  being  filled 
with  oil,  which  mu.st  pa.s%  through  small  holes 
pierced  in  the  pluton  before  the  latter  can  shift  its 
ponition.  A  »luggi»hne»s  is  thus  iin|mrted  to  the 
index,  which  allows  it*  average  positiun  to  he  more 
accurately  cMimaicd.  Still,  however,  in  using  this 
inatrurncnt,  the  operator  has  to  depend  a  gnoil  deal 
on   fain   own  judgment  in   pronouncing  what   the 


draught  of  the  implement  under  trial  is;  and  this  is 
an  imperfection. 

Instead  of  attemj;ting  to  destroy  these  oscillations. 


COTTAM'S    DrNAMOJIETER.* 

much  the  better  method  is  to  adopt  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  may  be  recorded  by  pencil  on  paper, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  anemometers  the  variable 
force  of  the  wind  is  recorded.  Mr.  Clyburn, 
engineer  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  iron  works  at  Uley, 
Gloucestershire,  has  constructed  an  instrument  on 
this  principle,  which  is  represented  as  at  work  in  the 
subjoined  figure. 


variability  of  the  draught  of  implements  of  cultiva- 
tion, owing  to  the  variable  density  of  the  soil.    We 
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The  spring  in  this  case  is  spiral,  and  the  strain  which 
it  is  intended  to  measure  is  made  to  compress  it. 
The  motion  of  the  plough  is  communicated  by 
means  of  the  wheels,  which  hang  from  the  instrument 
and  roll  on  the  ground,  to  a  cylinder  within  the  case 
of  the  spring,  and  as  this  revolves  it  unwinds  and 
rolls  up  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  wound  on  another 
cylinder  close  by  it,  within  the  same  case.  This  paper 
is  marked  as  in  the  following  figures,  with  trans- 
verse (vertical)  and  longitudinal  (horizontal)  lines, 
the  one  corresponding  to  the  positions  of  the  dyna- 
mometer's index,  under  the  strains  successively  of 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  cwts.,  and  the  other  dividing  the 
paper  into  sections  of  a  width  corresponding  to  25 
yards  of  ground  passed  over,  as  calculated  fiom  the 
size  of  the  wheels  communicating  the  motion  of  the 
plough.  As  already  stated,  when  the  power  is  applied, 
the  spring  is  compressed,  and  this  gives  motion  to  a 
rack  and  pinion  that  has  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  same 
spindle;  this  pulley  has  a  chain  passing  round  it, 
which  gives  motion  to  a  pencil  and  pointer;  the 
pencil  oscillates  in  a  line,  parallel  to  the  cylinders  just 
described,  and  it  is  kept  by  a  spring  pressing  upon 
that  cylinder,  which,  as  the  plough  proceeds,  is  wind- 
ing up  the  strip  of  paper  which  we  have  been 
describing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  paper 
carries  oif,  marked  upon  it,  an  irregular  line,  the 
position  and  character  of  which  depends  upon  and 
indicates  the  intensity  and  irregularity  of  the  strain 
to  which  the  spring  has  been  subje,;ted.  The  curious 
and  interesting  figures  below  are  reduced  (J)  from 
actual  drawings  liy  the  pencil  of  this  dynamometer 
when  attached  to  two  different  ploughs. 


Tlicy  make  good  our  remarks  as  to  the  extreme 
*  The  price  of  ttiJM  liintrumcut  I«  71.         t  Price  l-lf. 


do  not  know  of  what  ploughs  these  record  the 
draught,  nor  whether  they  were  working  at  the  same 
depth  in  similar  soils  at  the  time;  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  far  more  instructive  than  the  most 
lengthened  and  detailed  description,  of  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  effort  which  the  horses  made  in 
drawing  the  implements  through  the  ground. 

We  see  that  the  draught  of  the  first  plough 
averaged  4icwts.,  and  that  of  the  second  not  more 
than  2J  cwts. ;  the  draught,  also,  of  the  first  plough 
is  obviously  more  intensely,  but  not  more  rapidly  va- 
riable than  that  of  the  second.  We  hope  hereafter 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  Essay  on  the 
draught  of  some  of  our  best  English  and 
Scotch  ploughs  under  similar  and  under  vari- 
able circumstances — written,  not  by  ourselves, 
nor  by  any  other  experimenter  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  by  the  unerring  pencil  of  this  dyna- 
mometer; and  we  are  sure  that  a  simple 
examination  of  the  paper  of  Clyburn's  dyna- 
mometer, after  being  applied  to  different 
ploughs  working  at  various  depths  in  various 
soils,  will  be  far  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  a  detailed  description  of  the  trial 
by  a  most  accurate  and  attentive  observer. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  our 
readers,  as  we  proceed,  of  the  draught  taken 
by  this  dynamometer  of  the  different  machines  we 
describe. 


GEO-AGRICULTURA.L   NOTES  ON  SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIHE. 

(Concluded  from  page  57s.) 
Marlstone, — Belotv  the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite  lie 
a  series  of  beds  which,  near  Dursley,  where  they  are  most 
fully  developed,  consist  of  an  indurated  sand,  containiog 
vast  numbers  of  shells.  This  rock,  tvhich  receives  the 
name  of  Marlstone,  is  generally  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
tvhile  the  shelly  concretions  which  everywhere  pervade 
it  are  of  a  grayish  blue.  It  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  is 
extensively  used  as  building  material.  Immediately 
above  it,  and  separating  it  from  the  sjind  of  the  lower 
oolite,  a  very  thin  bed  of  clay  occurs,  containing  thin 
layers  of  limestone  rock,  precisely  resembling  tlie  lias 
limestone.  It  frequently  is  not  easily  traceable,  from 
being  here  and  there  obscured  by  overlying  debris  ;  a 
very  excellent  secioo  ofit,  however,  may  be  observed  on 
descending  Frocester  Hill,  towards  Coaley  Hamlet ;  after 
passing  the  limestone,  and  then  the  sand  of  the  inferior 
oolite,  we  there  find  that  they  rest  on  this  stratum,  aver- 
aging lOor  I2feetin  thickness,  ofalight-coloured  clay,  in 
which  as  rannyas  a  dozen  courses  of  a  grayish  limestone, 
each  not  above  3  inches  in  thickness,  occur.  This  bed  is 
also  well  seen  at  Tick's  Hill,  below  Coaley  Wood,  and  at 
Waterleieh  Valley,  on  the  other  side  of  Stincnconibe,  in 
each  of  which  places  thin  limestone  beds  are  to  be  seen. 
It  is  also  seen  at  HorloQ  Hill,  where  it  is  a  dark-blue 
clay  ;  and  it  is  visible  at  intervals  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  between  these  places.  The  junction  between  the 
marlstone  and  sand  of  the  lower  oolite  is  easily  traced 
when  this  bed  of  clay  which  separates  them  is  visible. 
This,  however,  is  not  everywhere  the  case,  and,  there- 
fore, though  at  Dursley,  where  the  character  of  the  rock 
is  well  developed,  boundaries  are  easily  traced,  this  is  not 
easily  done  near  Bath,  where  its  character  is  much 
altered.  At  Dursley  the  marlstone  forms  an  extensive 
terrace,  stretching  out  from  the  foot  of  Siinchconibe 
Hill  half  it  mile  into  the  valley;  beyond  Wotion-under- 
Edge,  however,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  our  district 
near  Bath,  it  does  not  form  so  important  a  member  of 
the  oolitic  series,  being  thinner,  antl  losing  the  indurated 
and  rocky  character  of  the  Dursley  rock  ;  and  as  the  bed 
of  clay  above  it  there  disappears,  or  is  not  easily  trace- 
able, it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sand,  which 
there  occupies  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  escarp- 
ment. The  section  at  Frocester  Hill  just  noticed, 
exhibits  also  the  character  of  the  marlHtone.  It  there 
consists  of  a  series  of  beds  of  rock,  of  the  character 
described  above,  from  three  to  thirty  feet  thick,  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  blue  and  brown  marl,  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  comprisin),'  in  nil  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet.  Not  far  from  this  section 
the  bed  of  clay  above  the  marlstone  is  of  u  dark  colour, 
which,  many  years  since,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the 
then  [iroprielor  of  the  land,  tliat,  probably,  coal  was  not 
far  oir,  and  trials  were  accordingly  made.  A  shaft  was 
sunk,  which,  of  courae,  lias  been  long  since  filled  up,  hut 
the  mound  of  the  material  excavated  still  remaiiiH,  a 
monument  of  the  geological  ignorance  which  then  existed . 
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Agricullurai  Character  of  the  Marlstone. — The  bed  ot ' 
clay  above  the  marlsione  is  of  very  little  agricultural 
importance,  being  of  such  insignificaat  estent.  la  one 
field- — the  ooly  arable  one  in  which  I  know  it  to  be 
exposed — the  soil  is  full  of  fossil  shells  of  the  auimonite. 
It  is  a  clayey  soil  on  which  good  crops  of  Wheat  are 
raised.  Clover  seeds  with  Rye-grass  have  frequently 
been  tried  on  it,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  corner 
of  the  field,  which  is  lower  than  the  rest,  where  the 
marlstone  is  exposed,  they  have  uniformly  failed.  The 
Rye-grass  sown  along  with  them,  however,  grows  well. 
The  soil  on  the  marlstone  differs  from  that  on  the  upper 
ias  in  being  lighter,  Ic  is  a  sandy  lolim  of  variable 
depth,  and,  is  wet  or  dry,  according  as  it  overlies  the 
calcareous  sandstone  or  the  clayey  stratti  of  the  rock. 
When  dry  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  descriptions  of  soil 
occurring  in  the  district.  The  general  rotation  over  the 
Dursley  district,  where  the  land  is  chiefly  arable,  is  one 
of  three  years'  duration.  Wheat  is  followed  by  Barley  or 
Beans,  and  that  by  seeds  or  Potatoes  ;  a  portion  of  the 
land  being  near  the  rock,  and  therefore  brashy,  is  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  Barley.  The  heavier  portions, 
again,  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Beans.  No  Tur< 
nips  are  cultivated  in  this  district.  The  common  field 
system  exists  over  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  the  right 
which,  under  this  system,  certain  of  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  in  the  several  parishes  have,  of  folding  their 
stock,  over  the  whole  of  the  uninclosed  land  during 
■winter,  effectually  hinders  any  attempts  at  Turnip  cul- 
ture. The  average  of  tlie  several  crops  is  as  follows  : — 
Wheat  per  acre,  26  bushels;  Beans,  30  bushels;  B.ir- 
ley,  30  bushels  ;  Potatoes,  70  sacks.  The  general  seed- 
time is  needlessly  late.  Barley  sowing,  for  instance, 
rarely  commences  till  the  month  of  May  ;  the  period  of 
harvest  is  consequently  late.  Wheat  is  generally  har- 
vested by  the  end  of  September.  Beans  by  the  middle 
of  October  ;  and  it  4s  thought  sufficiently  early  if  the 
Potatoes  be  housed  by  the  time  of  Dursley  Fair,  which 
occurs  on  the  4i.h  of  December.  —  M.S. 


ON  FLAX  SEED  AS  FOOD. 
In  a  series  of  Papers  which  have  already  appeared  in 
previous  Numbers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  the  cul- 
tivation and  management  of  Flax  have  been  minutely 
described  ;  but  as  the  application  of  the  seed  on  the 
farm  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  England,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it 
■would  be  desirable  to  place  that  subject  more  promi- 
nently before  the  public  than  I  have  already  done.  With 
a  view  of  procuring  further  information  in  this  new  and 
important  department  of  husbandry,  I  have  lately,  in  a 
visit  to  certain  parts  of  the  eastern  counties,  where 
attention  iias  first  been  prominently  directed  to  it,  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Flax-seed  extensively  and  effi- 
ciently employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  results  of  this 
it  is  my  present  purpose  to  place  before  the  readers  of 
this  Journal. 

The  practice  described  in  the  Papers  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  p-iragruph  is  that  recently  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  tlie  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  them,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  fibre  is  there  regarded  as  the  especial  purpose  for 
which  the  crop  is  cultivated,  the  seed  being  entirely  a 
secondary  consideration.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
indeed,  so  little  im?iortance  has  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  seed  that  it  has  been  entirely  disregarded,  partl.y 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  value  not  being  understood, 
and  partly,  also,  from  an  erroneous  opinion  being  enter- 
tained that  ihe  saving  of  the  seed  would  be  injurious  to 
the  fibre.  Under  tliese  circumstances  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  full  value  of  the  crop  was  not  taken 
advantage  of,  and  from  the  returns  thus  obtained  no  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Flax  plant  could  be  formed. 
This  will  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  fibre  an 
extra  quantity  of  seed  will  be  obtained,  and  vice  versa. 
Properly  sjteaking,  therefore,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  buth  products  a  failure  can  rai»ely  be  experienced, 
although  where  only  one  or  the  other  is  regarded,  such 
an  occurrence  may  be  expected  occasionally  to  take 
place.  Where  the  fibre  only  is  the  object  of  cultivation 
this  is  more  espedally  the  case ;  and  this  circumstance 
caused  the  extent  of  land  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
Flax  in  Ireland  to  become  annually  less,  so  that  without 
the  intervention  of  the  vigorous  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  the  cultivation  of 
Flax,  one  ot  the  staple  produciions  of  Ireland,  would 
soon  have  been  known  only  in  name. 

The  defective  management  so  long  practised  in  Ire- 
land resulted  chiefly  from  ignorance  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Eeed  apart  from  its  application  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction.  Until  lately,  the  husbandry  of  th>it 
country  was  wretchedly  defective  in  every  particular. 
The  domestic  animals  were  for  the  most  part  dependent 
for  food  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  growth  of  green  crops. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
use  of  oil-cake  was  entirely  unknown.  In  this  country 
however,  where  improvements  in  cultivation  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  those  effected  in  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  the 
domestic  animals,  oil-cake  has  long  been  extensively 
used,  and  justly  esteemed  as  a  rich  and  nutritious 
article  of  foud  ;  and  the  Flax-plant  not  being  generally 
cultivated  here,  large  importations  of  that  article  an- 
nually took  place.  The  oil-cake  is  well  known  to  be  the 
refuse  of  the  Flax-seed  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  ; 
the  money-value  of  these  ingredients  being  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  four  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
value  of  :.he  seed  as  an  article  of  food  before  expression 
is  therefore  apparent ;    and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 


it  should  have  hitherto  been  so  little  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  while  exert:ons  were 
being  made  in  Ireland  for  the  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  Flax,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fibre,  attention  was  in  this  country  directed  to  its 
cultivation  for  the  production  of  seed,  the  fibre  t  eing 
disregarded,  or  at  all  events  being  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Indeed,  the  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Warnes, 
of  Norfolk,  from  the  seed  alone,  are  much  greater  thau 
those  usually  realised  in  Ireland  from  the  fibre;  and  that 
gentleman  has  satisfactorily  sliown  that  without  taking 
the  value  of  the  fibre  into  consideration  at  all,  the  Flax 
plant  could  successfully  compete  with  other  cultivated 
crops.  The  latter  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  he  disre- 
garded in  any  case,  as,  how  ever  inferior  in  quality  it 
may  be,  it  can  still  be  profitably  disposed  of  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Flijx  is  usually  regarded  as  a  highly  exhausting  crop  ; 
and  this  opinion,  has,  in  many  cases,  retarded  the  exten- 
sion of  its  culture,  even  where  the  returns  obtained  from 
it  were  sufficiently  remunerating.  That  it  is  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  must  be  admitted  ; 
and  this  quality  may  be  supposed  to  be  increased  by 
allowing  the  seed  to  ripen  fully  before  taking  up  the 
crop  ;  but  the  consumption  of  the  seed  on  the  farm  wdl 
alter  thecharacter  of  the  crop  \n  this  respect,  and  render 
it  restorative  instead  of  exhausting. 

The  process  of  saving  the  seed  has  been  already  de- 
scribed at  length,  and  need  not  again  be  further  adverted 
to,  the  present  paper  merely  relating  to  its  apjdication  as 
an  article  of  food.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  apprise 
the  reader  that  this  subject  was  first  prominently  brought 
before  farmers  by  Mr.  Warnes  ;  and  after  a  perusal  of 
the  statements  and  experiments  in  the  sequel  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  laid  his  countrymen  under  very  consi- 
derable obliga'ions  for  his  exertions.  Having  ascertained 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system,  he  perse-  \ 
vered  in  advocating  its  extension  until  jx  society  was  or- 
ganised in  Norfolk  for  the  purpose,  which  at  present  has 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  connexion  with  it  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  ;  and  considering  ihat  the  culture  of  Fiax  w^s 
previously  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  management  to  be  adopted  in  almost  every  stage 
of  it  is  very  different  from  the  usual  farming  operations, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  not  a  little  extraordinary  tliat  the 
extension  of  the  crop  has  proceeded  with  undeviating  re- 
gularity, and  that  fields  of  several  acres  may  be  frequently 
seen  throughout  the  districts  over  which  the  influence  o( 
these  societies  extends.  Althougli  the  seed  is  there 
the  principal  object,  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  has  not 
been  forgotten.  In  this  respect,  the  example  of  the 
Belfast  Society  has  been  imitated,  the  services  of  Belgian 
and  Irish  operatives  having  been  secured  to  teach  the 
different  processes  of  tiie  manufacture. 

Flax-setdhas  been  found  to  be  equally  suited  to  the 
different  animals  of  the  farm,  fur  all  of  which  it  is  a  nu- 
tritive and  valuable  aiticle  of  food.  It  is  not  available 
for  this  purpose  in  its  natural  state,  as,  if  given  whole, 
it  would  pass  through  the  animals  almost  unchanged  ; 
nor  can  it  in  any  case  be  given  iu  large  quantities,  for 
then  the  effect  of  it  would  be  at  once  to  subject  the 
animals  to  violent  purging.  It  is  also  necessary  that  ii 
should  be  combined  with  other  matters  of  a  less  nutri- 
tive character,  in  accordance  wiih  the  established  fact 
in  the  animal  economy,  that  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
tlie  support  of  life  are  not  advantageously  used  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form,  and  that  quantity  no  less  than 
quality  must  be  regarded.  The  Flax-seed  is  ground  into 
meal,  and  at  once  combined  with  the  other  ingredients, 
the  wliole  being  afterwards  boiled  or  steamed,  or  it  i^ 
boiled  alone  with  water,  and  then  merely  mixed  with  the 
other  matters. 

The  indirect  advantages  obtained  by  the  consumption 
of  Flax-seed  on  the  farm  are  various.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  on  the 
heavier  class  of  soils-: — and  these  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country — is  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutiitious  or  green 
lood  to  be  consumed  with  the  refuse  grain  and  hay  and 
straw;  but  this  dilpcuUy  m«y  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  Flax-seed.  It  will  render  any 
mixture  of  these,  however  coarse,  sufficienily  nutritious, 
not  only  for  feeding,  but  for  fat!-eniug.  Though  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  soil,  Flax  is  best  suited  to  those 
of  the  heavier  class,  and  it  is  on  these  also  that  the 
production  of  green  food  is  the  greatest  desidera- 
tum. Great  difficulty  is  usually  experienced  on  such 
soils  in  converting  the  superabundant  supply  of  straw 
into  manure,  as  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can 
be  consumed  by  the  domestic  animals  by  itself;  by 
the  aid  of  Flax-seed,  however,  it  may  all  be  converted 
into  nutritious  food;  and  when  such  combination  is 
extensively  used,  every  exertion  will  be  required  to  eco- 
nomise the  refuse  matters  for  litter,  instead  of  otherwise 
ineffectually  attempting  to  convert  them  into  manure. 

The  use  of  Flax-seed  may  further  be  made  auxiliary  to 
the  extension  of  the  practice  of  soiling  or  house-feeding 
during  the  summer.  The  advantiges  of  this  system  of 
feeding  are  well  known,  as  economising  the  supply  of 
food,  by  which  an  increased  number  of  animals  can  be 
maintained;  and  also  as  greatly  adding  to  ihe  stock  of 
manure,  and  consequent  increase  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
On  all  the  inferior  kinds  ot  soils,  soiling  has  hithef  to  been 
found  iaipracticable,  the  natural  produce  in  such  casts 
not  being  sufficiently  nutritious  for  the  maintenance  ol 
animals  in  a  state  of  confinement;  but  here  the  aid  of 
Flax-feed  n*ay  be  rendered  available,  as  the  jelly  pro- 
duced by  boiling  it,  combined  with  the  coarsest  Grass,  will 
.form  a  nutritious  compound,  relished  by  every  species  of 


live  stock.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  use  of 
Flax-seed  will  add,  among  other  advantages,  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  feriiliiy  of  the  soil,  by  the  produetion  of  a 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  manure,  and  that  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  In  no  other  respect,  perh-ps,  can  it  be 
regarded  of  more  importance  than  in  this,  as  the  increase 
of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  should  be  steadily 
kept  in  i^iew. 

Premising  these  general  remarks  on  the  subject,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  detail  the 
management  adopfed  in  the  use  of  Flax-seed,  with  some 
ot  the  results  thereby  attained.  Here  a  reference  to 
facts  is  necessary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  describe 
the  system  followed  at  Horkesley  Hall,  near  Colchester, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  Warren,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
(or  many  of  the  statements  which  fullow,  which  may 
therefore  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Though  I  jng  aware  of 
the  value  of  Flax-seed  as  an  article  of  food  for  livC' stock, 
I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  surprise  and  great  grati- 
fication wiiieh  I  exfierienced  in  the  inspeciion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding  at  Horkesley,  where  sheep  and  other  stock 
are  fattened  with  a  proportion  of  Flax-seed  jelly,  both  in 
houses  and  out  of  doors. ^i7.  Sproule. 
{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  OF  A.  JOURNEY  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
AND  WESTERN  ENGLAND. 

I  DO  not  pretend  either  thoroughly  to  know  the  Eng- 
lish farming,  or  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  its  merits  or  demerits,  for  1  have  spent 
little  more  than  ten  dyys  in  the  country,  and  those  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  travelling  on  railways  and 
cuaches  ;  but  there  are  various  points  so  obvious  as  to 
strike  the  eye  of  the  most  cursory  observer. 

The  foLowing  remarks  have  reference  to  Berkshire, 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  V/orcester,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire. 
On  leaving  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
proceeding  through  JMiddlesex  to  Reading,  we  pass 
through  a  fine,  level,  rich  country,  a  considerable  extent 
of  which  is  in  crop,  principally  Wheat,  which  presents  a 
good  appearance,  and  (August  3J)  is  mostly  ripe  ;  Oats 
are  general'y  a  light  crop.  To  the  west  of  Reading  the 
railway  runs  throuiih  cuttings  of  chalk,  mixed  with  flint 
nodules;  at  the  Oxford  junction  line  the  soil  is  poorlsh, 
low-lying,  and  mossy  ;  from  that  to  Chippenham  is  a 
fine  country,  lying  chiefly  in  meadow  Grass,  subdivided 
into  small  fields,  surrounded  by  hedge-rows,  ditches,  and 
trees  ;  around  Chippenham  it  is  hilly  and  rather  poor, 
and  on  to  Bristol  still  hilly  ;  between  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cester ii  a  fine  undulating  country,  still  principally  in 
Grass. 

I  believe  1  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  country  named,  and  on  to  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, there  is  n:)t  abjve  one-third  in  crop,  if  so  much; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  lying  iu  meadow  Grass, 
a  portion  cut  and  made  Hay,  the  rest  pasttired ;  the 
modein  improvements  of  draining,  soiling  cattle,  proper 
rotation  of  crop,  including  Turnip,  Clover,  and  Rye- 
grass, deep  ploughing  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land, 
seem  to  be  anything  but  generally  adopted.  When  we 
see  the  fields  laid  out  into  ridges  of  2  or  3  yards  in 
breadth,  the  furrows  in  many  instances  being  almost  bare 
of  crop,  how  can  we  account  for  it  but  on  the  supposition 
of  the  land  being  wet  ?  Again,  I  do  not  ihink  I  exceed 
the  mark  when  I  say,  that  for  every  10  acres  of  surface 
there  is  1  acre  rendered  useless — nay,  worse  than  useless, 
absolutely  injurious — by  hedge-rows,  ditches,  and  trees  ; 
almost  every  paltry  field  of  2  or  3  acres  must  have  its 
liedge  and  ditch,  and  in  very  many  iustances  its  row  of 
trees.  Did  these  hedges  do  no  more  harm  than  occu- 
pying the  ground,  they  would  be  bud  enough  ;  but 
tliey  afford  shelter  and  nouribbment;  to  ail  sorts  of  weeds, 
insects,  and  vermin,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  keep  his  land  clean  ;  untouched,  they  fur- 
nish annually  a  crop  of  seed-weeds,  blown  by  the  wind 
through  the  fields,  defying  all  attempts  to  keep  the  land 
clean  ;  and  when  the  field  is  in  crop,  if  the  season  happen 
to  be  at  all  wet,  the  crop  must  be  lost  from  the  want  of 
a  frte  circulation  of  air. 

When  travelling  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  we 
heard  some  people  remark,  they  would  rather  see  the  fine 
green  fields  of  England,  with  her  hedge-rows  and  trees, 
that  contribute  so  much  to  beautify  and  adorn  her,  than 
see  nothing  but  corn  fields.  Uiility,  however,  before 
ornaotent,  say  we,  so  long  as  England  cannot  grow  corn 
enough  to  support  her  inhabitants.  While  we  have  the 
strange  anomaly  of  plenty  of  ca;jital  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  labourers,  vast  numbers  of  whom  are  bordering 
on  a  state  of  destitution  ;  when  so  many  of  our  country- 
men, finding  it  difficult  to  earn  a  subsistence  at  home, 
are  annually  emigracing  to  other  countries,  and  seeking 
to  themselves  a  home  in  remote  quarters  ot  the  globe — it 
seems  strange  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fine  and 
fertile  soil  of  England  should  remain  only  half  culti- 
vated ;  that  we  should  assist  in  exporting  our  country- 
men to  reclaim  wild  land  in  America  and  Australia  before 
first  properly  cultivating  our  cwn. 

In  travelling  through  these  counties  one  is  surprised 
to  see  in  some  parts  ploughs  (large,  clumsy,  wooden 
articles,  with  two  large  wheels  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
beam)  drawn  by  three  or  four  horscs  in  n  line,  with  a 
man  or  boy  besides  the  ploughman  driving  the  horses  J 
aud  one  can  hardly  restrain  a  laugh  at  such  a  needless 
waste  of  animal  labour,  knowing  that;  two  horses  will  in 
general  do  more  work  yoked  abreast  to  a  plough  than 
four  yoked  before  each  other  in  single  file,  because  some 
of  the  power  of  the  foremost  horses  is  always  wasted  in 
its  passage  alona  the  sides  of  the  hind  horses,  aud  when 
turning,  the  hindmost  one  has  the  whole  draught  to  bear. 
In  Scoiland,  and  many  well-cultivated  parts  of  Englandj 
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all  ploughing,  except  perhaps  subsoiling,  whatever  be 
the  land,  light  or  heavy,  is  performed  with  but' two 
horses  yoked  abreast ;  and  with  a  properly-constructed 
plough  these  are  found  amply  sufficient. 

Having  now  run  over  shortly  what  I  thiok  are  the 
leading  defects  that  struck  my  notice  in  my  short  journey, 
let  me  as  shortly  point  to  the  leading  remedies  :  — First, 
then,  the  landlords  as  a  body  ought  to  grant  long  leases 
of  19  years  at  leasr,  and  on  grain  rents,  or  at  so  many 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  at  the  average  price  of  the 
county;  for  what  man  will  invest  his  capital  in  im- 
proving land,  without  having  a  vested  right  in  his  im- 
provements ?  or  who  would  run  the  risk  of  spending  his 
means  in  draining  or  otherwise  improving  his  farm,  with 
the  liability  instantly  after  of  being  turned  adrift  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  his  landlord  ?  The  landlords  should  also 
take  upon  themselves  the  payment  of  the  whole  burdens, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  tithes  or  poor-rates,  &c.,  so  that 
the  tenant  would  have  a  fixed  rent  before  him,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear— nothing  to  prevent  him  laying  out  his 
capital  to  the  best  advantage.  The  law  of  hypothic 
should,  also  be  abolished.  This  was  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  landlords,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  does 
not  react  upon  themselves,  by  preventing  the  tenant  from 
borrowing  money  to  carry  on  improvements  in  the  same 
way  as  other  classes  of  the  community.  If  a  manufac- 
turer, for  instance,  has  1000^.  on  machinery,  he  finds 
little  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  half  its^alue;  not  so  the  farmer.  Who  will  lend 
to  him,  when  his  landlord  has  a  preferable  claim  on  the 
property  ? 

The  next  thing  to  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  manure  ;  and  this  cannot  be  procured 
without  keeping  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  for  which  in  the 
counties  named  there  is  no  means  of  subsistence :  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  it  is  necessary,  instead  of  as  at 
present  having  t^o-tbirds  nominally  in  Grass  but  in 
reality  producing  little,  to  introduce  green  crops,  crops  of 
artificidl  Grasses,  Turnips,  and  other  roots  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  same  ground  which  in  poor  pasture 
would  only  feed  a  (ew  cattle  in  summer,  will,  under  the 
crops  mentioned,  feed  three  or  four  times  the  number 
all  the  year  round,  if  they  be  kept  in  the  house,  the 
food  being  brou<j:ht  to  them :  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  of  manure  will  thus  be  produced.  Again,  take 
a  farm  of  300  acre?,  only  one-third  of  it  being  cultivaied, 
the  remainder  in  Grass — how  few  people  are  employed 
here  I  Chiinge  the  system,  and  we  have  three  or  four 
times  the  number  employed.  Were  this  universally 
adopted  where  required,  and  were  the  land  drained  and 
rendered  fit  for  bearing  crops,  and  subsoiled,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  manured  j  were  those  useless  hedge- 
rows, ditches,  and  trees,  that  take  up  so  much  ground, 
and  damage  so  much  more,  swept  away,  we  should  find 
no  redundancy  of  labour  in  the  market  ;  there  would  be 
no  anxiety  about  the  unemployed — no  talk  of  exporting 
the  strength  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  no  fear,  as  at 
present,  of  armaally  importing  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
grain. — A  Slruthfam  Farmer, 

Home  Correspondence. 

Knap-xveed. — Our  pastures  are  nearly  covered  with  a 
coarse  Grass,  which  they  call  here  knot-weed,  and  it  is 
this  year  making  its  appearance  even  where  they  were 
mown  for  Hay.  Neither  cows  nor  horses  eat  it.  Is  it 
of  any  use  in  protecting  the  more  tender  Grasses  ?  or  is 
it  so  injurious,  by  taking. up  the  room  and  nourishment 
of  better  sorts,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have  it  pulled 
up  by  hand  ?  Now  the  ground  is  wet  some  of  the  stalks 
pull  out  with  a  portion  of  the  root ;  but  as  many  break 
off  it  will  require  pulling  several  seasons  before  it  can 
be  eradicated.  It  seems  to  grow  most  where  the  ground 
has  been  drained.  Would  it  not  pay  generally  to  pull 
out  all  the  coarse  weeds  from  permanent  pasture  land? 
—J.  B.  [Persevere  in  pulling  it  up,  or  cutting  it  off 
with  the  spade  ;  no  weed  can  continue  long  iu  the  ground 
if  treated  thus.] 

Protection  to  Bark  of  Trees. — Twisted  Hay  or  straw- 
bauds  bound  round  the  stems  of  fruit-treed,  and  slightly 
coated  wiih  gas-tar,  will  prevent  sheep  or  c-ittle  injuring 
them.  Painting  the  bark  with  any  kind  of  mixture  may 
cloae  up  the  pores  of  the  outer  skin,  and  thus  retard  the 
growth  of  the  tvre.  By  the  above  plan,  the  air  has  free 
access  to  the  bnll. — Falcon. 

Sowinfj  Corn. — The  simplest  way  of  sowing  Corn  over 
lea  land,  is  to  do  it  broadcast  over  the  first  furrow. 
The  seed  in  this  ca^e  will  fall  between  the  lips  of  the 
furrow,  and  all  tlicadvantages  of  drilling  will  be  obtained, 
along  with  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  sowing  broadcast. 
It  is  evident  that  In  this  C3.sq  there  will  be  an  advantage  in 
having  rnucb  earth  raised  in  the  form  of  nhw,  between 
which  th':  seed  will  lie,  as  then  the  seed  will  be  sure  to 
be  covered.  The  ereater  the  quantity  of  earth  thus 
raised,  the  more  eflicient  will  the  covering  be  when  the 
harrows  drig  it  down  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  proper 
office  of  the  harrow.  In  some  districts  heavy  drayn  are 
used  to  stir  tin;  furrow  ia  thft  bottom  ;  no«v  this  is  not 
the  offifM;  of  the  harruw,  but  that  of  the  culiiviitor,  sca- 
rifier, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  will  do  it  mon; 
effectually,  aod  with  less  difficulty.  The  office  of  the 
barrow  is  to  drag  weeds  to  the  surface,  and  to  reduce 
clods  or  any  unevcnncssof  surface;  and,  toenabloit  to  do 
this  effectually,  i(i  leeth  nhould  not  be  long,  hut  rather  «o 
•hort  that  the  framework  of  Ibe  implement  may  rub 
OTer  the  ground,— ^V-.V. 

On  Jtuftenny  or  UMiny  Land.— E^ich  aodorfurrow- 
slicc  is,  in  this  operation,  turned  over  upon  its  own 
breadth  of  fatt  land  which  has  not  been  ploughed.  The 
MpDsed  surface  of  ground  ploughed  in  thiH  way  is 
greater  tbaa  thit  of  ground  ploughed  inordinary  fashion, , 


There  are  two  opinions  on  the  value  of  this  mode  ot 
ploughing — opinions,  too,  v,'hich  are  held  to  stoutly  by 
their  respective  owners.  The  one  party  holds  forth  the 
advantage  of  the  plan  especially  iu  ploughing  before 
winter,  by  which  a  great  surface  is  exposed  to  the  frost  ; 
and  the  other  holds  forth  the  evil  of  only  hilf  ploughing 
the  land.  It  is  evident  that  in  raftering,  only  every  al- 
ternate sod  is  moved,  the  other  being  firm  laod,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  sods  are  laid  ;  and  this  does  not  so 
effectually  cover  the  laud  as  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
weeds.  Having  been  accustomed  to  see  land  ploughed 
deeply  and  effectually  before  winter,  and  having  no  ex- 
perience of  the  advantage  of  raftering  land,  I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  weather  which  cannot  (x-netrate  fust  land 
as  it  can  that  which  is  loose,  cannot  have  the  effect  on 
the  half  ploughed  or  raftered  field  that  it  can  on  the 
field  which  is  perfectly  ploughed. — M.S. 

On  Reaping  Grain. — The  observations  and  test'mo- 
nials  in  the  Gazelle;  on  the  proper  period  of  reaping 
Wheat  at  an  earlier  stage  than  is  now  commonly  prac- 
tised, are  only  confirmatory  of  an  opinion  that  has  long 
prevailed,  and  been  partially  practised,  but  not  gene- 
rally been  adopted  on  account  of  the  slow  rate  of  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  improvements,  aod  the  extreme 
backwardness  with  which  anything  new  is  received.  I 
remember  being  told  by  an  old  practitioner  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  that  Oats  should  be  cut  when  **  jiaddy 
hued,"  or  when  the  pickles  are  striped  like  the  back  of 
a  paddock,  and  I  have  in  many  cases  cut  Oats  in  th-tt 
state.  I  have  got  tbe  straw,  more  juicy,  and  blotter  in 
quality,  and  the  farina  finer.  In  the  case  of  Barley 
being  cut  in  that  striped  state,  I  found  it  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  maltsters,  the  skin  br-ing  thinner,  and  the 
sprout  quicker  and  more  vigorous.  With  these  two 
yrains  the  results  were  quite  decisive.  In  the  ca^e  of 
Wheat,  I  had  a  field  in  Leicestershire  cut  fully  ten  days 
before  tSie  usual  time,  the  straw  being  greenish,  and  the 
pickle  hard,  beyond  shrinking,  not  admitting  the  striped 
test,  as  neither  the  calyx  nor  corolla  adiieres.  It  was 
threshed  in  due  time,  and  sold  to  a  miller  of  much 
experience,  who  remarked  the  very  superior  quality  of 
the  flour  in  point  of  fineness  and  gift,  and  could  give  no 
reason  till  be  asked  me  if  it  grew  oo  the  field  cut  60 
early,  and  which  in  public  opinion  was  so  much  hurt 
thereby.  He  saw  the  cause  at  once,  but  the  fact  con- 
vinced none  else.  He  even  declared  it  the  finest  article 
he  ever  saw.  It  may  be  very  reasonably  supposed  that 
fruits  and  seeds  have  passed  the  adolescent  state  when 
the  quantity  of  matter  is  fully  gathered  which  forms  the 
body  ;  and  when  this  has  happened,  the  matter  is  in  its 
finest  form,  and  a  coarseness  takes  place  immediately  on 
verging  into  confirmed  maturity.  The  processes  ol 
nature  universally  confirm  this  observation,  and  in  the 
case  of  cutting  grain,  it  only  remains  to  judge  at  what 
time  the  matters  composing  the  picicle  have  acquired  a 
consis'ency  sufficient  to  prevent  shrinking  after  the  crop 
is  cut.  It  will  be  found  that  this  period  has  arrived 
some  time  before  the  straw  aod  ears  have  attained  the 
common  marks  of  ripeness — a  yellow,  gold,  or  white 
colour;  when  they  are  thus  fully  ripe,  the  pickles  are 
pushed  much  more  forward  in  maturity  than  the  append- 
ages of  support.  My  experience  enables  me  to  say,  that 
in  most  ca-^tsour  grains  are  10  to  14  d^ys  too  late  in  being 
cut  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  authoriiies|]already  adduced. — /), 

Cone  Wheat. —  Having  recently  noticed  some  very 
fine  Cone  Wheat  growing  near  this  city,  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  ascer'ain  the  length  and  weight  of  two  ears 
takea  indiscriminately,  after  removal  of  the  crop  from  the 
land,  and  coasequent.Iy  in  a  dry  state. 
Length  of  ear.  Number  of  seeds.  Weifrht  (Apothecary's). 
6  inches  lOS  150  [^rs.  or  2^  drs. 

5i  inches  110  166  grs. 

In  botli  cases  (he  stalk  measured  about  5  feet  Cinches. 
— F.  S.,  Glciucesler.     [Very  fine  ears.] 

Vale  of  Evehliam. — The  harvest  in  this  rich  and  beau- 
tiful vale  commenced  in  good  earnest  about  the  first 
week  in  August.  Although  the  weather  was  at  first  fair 
an5  promising,  on  the  second  week  the  barometer  fell 
very  low  and  the  farmers'  spirits  more  so  ;  however,  a 
brisk  wind  and  bright  sun  cleared  away  the  titorms,  and 
many  a  thousand  Joad  of  Wlieat  was  seemed  in  excellent 
condition.  Various  were  the  implertienta  used  for  cutting 
down  tlie  Wheat:  In  some  fields  might  be  seen  the  cele- 
brated Welsh  bagging-hook,  in  others  the  Scotch  scythe, 
and  lastly,  though  not  the  least  effective,  tlie  old  Englisli 
sickle.  Many  commenced  reafiing  tliis  seHson  eiilier 
than  usual :  some,  tempted  by  the  fine  weather,  others 
from  the  numbers  of  reapers  applying  to  be  Bet  on  ;  those 
who  delayetl,  thinking  the  Corn  was  not  sufticienily  ripe, 
had  a  conniderahle  quantity  shed  upon  the  ground,  'i'he 
Wheat  was  remarkably  free  from  rubbish,  »nd  conne- 
quently  soon  ready  for  carting  lo  the  stack-yard.  The 
autumn-plunted  Wheat  will  average  from  three  to  four 
hags  per  acre  more  than  that  planted  lute  in  the  spring. 
Iliid  it  answered  as  well  this  ficaKon  as  the  three  luht 
yeurs,  u  vast  many  might  liave  been  tt^mptcd  to  deviate 
Irom  the  general  rule  of  planting  in  the  uutumii ;  and 
their,  had  such  u  failure  us  the  present  taken  place,  the 
conscqiicncrB  to  tlie  country  fninhc  liuvc  been  very 
seriouM.  Notwithntanding  this  deficiency  in  the  spring- 
planted  Wheat,  the  crop  unilouhtcdiy  is  a  full  uverni;e 
one;  and  the  gniin  was  never  kn<iwn  to  he  finer.  The 
Hrirlty  will  be  u  very  indifferent  crop.  Ueuns  are  alnn 
very  short  in  the  straw,  utid  although  in  hotne  fields 
well-poihled,  the  crop  is  (ar  short  of  an  avei'iigc,  I'eas, 
both  White  and  (jrey,  were  secured  in  excellcfit  condi- 
tion, and  tlierc  Is  little  doubt  of  their  proving  good 
hoilerw;  theii  colour  ih  excellent,  and  tlic  straw  will  prove 
Tuluublu   for  store  stuck.     Swedes  and  Turnips  arc  u 


failure  :  although  the  young  plants  came  up  tolerably 
well,  no  sooner  did  they  make  their  appearance  than  the 
little  spotted  fly  commenced  devouring  them,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards  the  aphis  joined  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  After  both  these  annoying  little  insects 
had  done  their  best  to  annihilate  the  plants,  a  white  grub 
began  gnawing  the  roots,  and  finished  the  greater  por- 
tion of  those  that  had  escaped.  Some  tried  lime,  others 
soot,  but  the  most  <  ffective  plan  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
destroying  the  aphis  was  adopted  by  a  neighbour  of 
mine.  He  sowed  lime  over  the  young  plants,  and  after- 
wards passed  a  hurdle  drawn  with  willow  bri^nches  both 
wiiys  ovt-r  tliem—ihe  crop  is  good.  Scarcely  one  farmer 
in  a  parish  has  a  good  field  of  Swedish  Turnips;  many 
have  sown  three  or  four  times,  and  others  have  given  up 
in  despair.  Never  was  the  Swede  land  more  expensively 
dressed  with  bones,  guano,  and  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
manures;  notwithstanding  which,  all  have  failed.  The 
loss  of  the  Swede  crop  will  be  most  seriously  felt  by  the 
large  stock  owners.  The  young  Clovers  amongst  the 
Barley  and  Wheat  present  a  very  poor  appearance;  few 
grounds  will  bear  stocking  before  the  spring.  Farmers 
will  do  wisely  to  plant  as  many  Vetches  as  they  can — 
spiing  keep  will  be  highly  valuable.  Alihough  reports 
of  tlie  Potato  crop  are  favourable,  on  a  closer  inspection 
they  will  prove  to  be  incorrect.  The  early  sorts  have 
nearly  all  rooted  again  since  the  rain,  and  very  many  of 
the  late  Potatoes  are  full  of  root  without  any  tubers  ; 
only  those  planted  just  before  the  rain  in  the  early  part 
of  July  are  good.  The  fruit  in  the  Apple  and  Pear 
orchards  is  exceedinf:;ly  fine  and  free  from  blight,  and 
promises  to  make  excellent  cider  and  perry.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  thankfulness  that  the  W^heat  crop  is  so 
good  this  year.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  British, 
(aimer  can  grow  sufficient  for  the  increasing  population; 
scarcely  a  bushel  of  foreign  Corn  will  be  required  before 
anorher  liarvest. — H.  //.,  Jun. 

Are  Rabbits  Game? —la.  your  Gazelle  of  27th  ult. 
you  state  "  that  the  tenant  of  lands,  or  any  person  by 
liis  direction,  may  destroy  rabbits  on  such  lands  without 
t;iking  out  a  game  certificate;"  and  you  quote  Schedule  L» 
of  52  Geo.  111.  c.  93.  Now  in  two  recent  Nos.  of 
Bellas  Life  (I  think  the  last  published,  and  the  No, 
14  days  before),  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  gives  aa 
opinion  quite  the  leverse.  On  a  point  of  consequence, 
it:  is  strange  that  two  such  authorities  should  so  differ  in 
'heir  opinions.  W^ould  you  oblige  a  subscriber  with  cor- 
rect inlbrmatioo  upon  this  point? — iV^o.  5.5.7.  [See 
Notices  to  Correspondents  in  last  week's  Paper.] 

Vetches  and  Italian  Rye-grass. —  Mr.  Huxtable  in- 
quires if  Vetches  and  Italldn  Rye-grass  may  be  sown 
together  ?  You  remark;  "  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  so 
doing  ;"  you  invite  information  from  your  co^re^pond- 
eiits.  I  now  furnish  the  result  of  my  own  exptrimeuta. 
In  May,  1842,  I  sowed  a  field  of  four  acres  with  Vetches, 
Oats,  Cow-grass,  and  Italian  Rye-grass  ;  the  first  crop 
chat  season  conflist-id  principally  of  Vetches  and  Oats, 
which  I  took  care  to  cut  before  the  Vetches  could  de- 
stroy the  other  Grassf's.  The  second  crop  (that  season) 
consisted  of  all  thi;  Grasses,  but  now  the  Italian  Rye- grass 
and  Cow-giass  prevailed  over  the  Vetches  and  Oats.  We 
now  come  to  lt!43  ;  May  22d  I  commenced  mowing  my 
Itaiiao  Rye-grass  and  Cow-grass,  tbe  former  prevailing 
greatly  over  the  latter.  I'he  whole  field  was  mowed 
three  times  that  season,  and  part  of  the  field  four  times. 
Some  of  the  Italian  Rye-grass  grew  to  the  length  of 
5  feet  7  inches.  Subsoil,  gravel  and  large  pebble-stones  ; 
previous  crop  Oats  ;  land  very  fou',  requiring  four 
ploughings  ;  was  well  limed,  and  after  mowing  manured 
with  stable  dung,  pig's  dung,  ashes  from  iron-stone, 
calcined  with  aiuhiacite  coal,  aod  also  the  ashes  of 
a  n  I  hracite  coal. —  William  Courles,  Y/iiscedwi/n  Iron 
WorkSf  neur  Swansea.  [Perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  the  quantities  of  the  different  seeds 
you  sowed  per  acre.     How  were  they  sown  .-] 

House  Manure. — Could  you  not  suggest  some  mode 
by  which  the  drainage  of  large  mansions  might  be  made 
use  of  as  manure?  In  most  of  our  country  houses,  when 
not  situated  near  a  stream,  the  drains  are,  I  believe, 
allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  ground  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  mansion.  Might  they  not  be  made  of 
infinite  service,  by  being  conducted  to  a  cesspool,  into 
which  cesspool,  from  time  to  time,  might  be  thrown  dis- 
infecting agents,  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the 
offensive  odour  arising  from  the  same?  In  Belgium 
these  excrements  are  looked  to  as  the  richest  manure, 
but  I  believe  little  pains  are  taken,  if  any,  to  overcome 
its  fetid  smell,  on  being  drawn  forth  for  the  purpose  of 
application  to  the  growing  crops — the  proprietors  of 
the  land  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  nuisance  for  the 
sake  of  the  value  of  the  article  producing  it.  1  have 
long  caused  the  urine  collected  from  the  bed-chambers 
to  be  emptied  on  tlie  dungheap,  as  well  as  the  water 
in  which  soap  has  been  used  ;  but  I  sliould  like  to  make 
rnoie  use  of  the  valuable  manure  created  in  my  Iiouse  ; 
and  as  1  am  about  entering  a  new  residence,  in  which  I 
cun  miike  any  alti-rations  1  like  in  tlie  druinagf,  I  shall 
he  glad  to  recci\e  any  hints  you  may  be  disposed  logive, 
which  rauy  throw  a  light  on  this  subject.  It  has  struck 
mc  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  water 
which  would  run  into  a  cc8?pool  from  the  water-closets 
of  a  modern  mansion,  a  pump  placed  in  the  same  would 
f.ft'oid  a  rich  and  valuable  suiqdy  for  flowers  or  vegetables, 
or,  if  a  water-cart  were  UMed,  for  irrigating  Grass  land 
»ith  a  liquid  nninurc— /I  Constant  Reader,  [Instead 
of  letting  the  drains  lose  themselves  in  the  grounds,  let 
them  all  deliver  into  a  tank  at  any  convenient  upot, 
ciuihiiig  ovcrytliing  firnt  to  pans  ihrougli  a  cesypool,  in 
which  tlic  Holid  tnattera  may  subside.  The  contents  of 
this   should  be  mixed  with  fresh  vegetable  mould,  and 
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applied  as  ordinary  manure;  and  the  liquid  manure 
should  have  its  ammonia  fixed  by  sulphuric  acid  or 
sulphate  of  iron  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  No.  33), 
and  may  be  used  in  garden  or  field,  as  you  choose]. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
O^F  the  last  day  of  this  Society's  meeting  at  Southamp- 
ton, Dr.  Buckland  delivered  a  lecture  on  Artesian  Wells,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
means  of  improving  land  which  Geology  affurds  : — la  his 
address,  last  Wednesday,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Suciety,hehad  spoken  of  the  capabilities  of  perma- 
nent agricultural  improvement  in  Hampshire,  and  other 
southern  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the  districts 
between   the  sea-coast  and  a  line  drawn  from  Dorchester 
through  Salisbury  and  Winchester  to  London,  including 
Wareham   Heath,  Poole   Heath,  the  New  Forest,   and 
Bagshot  Heath.     If  the  improvement  of  these  wastes 
by  the   mineral  manures   that  lie  beneath   their  surface 
were    taken  up  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  on  a  large 
scale,  by  great  propriettri,  or  by  a  land  improvement 
company,   small    portable   steam-engines,    and  portable 
tram-roads,  may  be  employed  to  raise  from  shafts  that 
may  be  sunk  iu  any  part  of  this  district,  and  transfer  to 
profitable  distances,  and  spread  upon  the  surface   the 
chalk,  and  clay  and  marl,  that  lie  at  various  depths  under 
the  area  of  these  sandy  wastes.     Thus  the  silt  of  the 
Humber  has,  with  very  great  profit,  been   lately  trans- 
ferred by  tram-roads  to  bespread  on  the  surface  of  barren 
peat.     In  Norfolk  vast  tracts  of  sandy  rabbit-warrens 
have  during  the  last  half  century  been  converted  to  pro- 
ductive Corn-fields,  by  adding  to   their  surface  a  top- 
dressing  of  marl,  clay,  chalk,  or  shelly  sand  and  gravel, 
locally  called  crag.     The  cost  of  such  top-dressings  of 
mineral  manure  need  rarely  exceed  10/.  an  acre,  and  the 
benefit  thereof  is  the  conversion  of  waste  into   perma- 
nently valuable  arable  land.     On  Lincoln  Heath,  where, 
not  100  years  ago,  a  land  lighthouse  was  erected  to  guide 
the   benighted    traveller   across  a  barren    sandy  desert, 
the  application  of  scientific  agriculture  and  capital  had 
converted  thousands  of  acres  of  unprofitable  heath  into 
pleasant  and  productive  Corn  fields.     The  chalk  hills  also 
that  form  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  thewolus  of  York- 
shire, had  been  made  rich   by  processes  which  were  now 
beginning  to  be  introduced  in  Hampshire.     On  Thursday 
last  the  Prussian  minister  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
assembled  agriculturists  of  England  to   the  example   of 
good  farming   that  is  set  them  by  the   most  illustrious 
of  living  warriors,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  near 
S  rathfieldsaye  may  how  be  seen  rich  fields  of  Barley  and 
Turuips  on  naturally  hC'ivy    clay"  lands,  which    two   or 
three  years  ago  were  reeking  with  moisture,  and   inca- 
pable of  that  rotation  of  green  and  grain  crops  which  all 
good  farming  requires.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
year  after  year  improving  bis  clay  lands,  first  by  thorough 
draining,  which  is  the  indispensable  precursor  of  all  other 
improvements,  and  after  drainage  spreading  large  quan- 
tities of  chalk  over  the  surface  of  the  clay.     Not  less 
than  1000  waggon   loads  of  chalk  had,  during   the  last 
year,  been  brought  from  Basingstoke  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Strathfieldsaye.     Similar  improvements  of  poor 
sandy  soils  may  be  made  by  laying  upon  them  a  good  top- 
dressing   of    clay    and    chalk,  in    addition    to   ordinary 
manures  ;  and  Geology  had  ascertained  the  existence  of 
several  kinds  of  marl  and  clay  at  various  depths  beneath 
the  poor  sandy  heaths  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
South  Hants  and  Dorset  and  Berks.     The  place  of  these 
clay  beds  is  often  indicated  by  the  oozing  of  water  and 
growth    of  rushes  near  the   base   of  the    sloping   sides 
of  the  shallow  valleys  or  combes  that  traverse  these  sandy 
plains,  having  their  base  frequently  covered  with  peat. 
Between    Christchurch    and    Poole   many    such   oozing 
streamlets  point  out  spots  from  which,  by  the  aid   of  a 
small  steam  engine  and  tram-road,  clay  may  be  brought 
"up   to  reclaim  the  sandy  wastes  around  each  of  these 
centres  of  supply  of  fertilising  mineral  manure  ;  and  thi; 
ethcdcy  of  tins  i^irocess  had  been  shown  on  a  small  scale 
near  Poole  in  little  inclosures,  made   by  a  few  indus- 
trious peasants.     In  Hampshire  he  rejoiced  in  the  occa- 
sion of  recording  a  much  greater  example  of  improve- 
ments of  this  Older  now  in  progress  on  the  property  of 
Sir  W.  Heathcote,  who  has  already  converted  to  good 
arable  land  large  inclosed  portions  of  the  sandy  surface 
at  Anfield  and  Cranberry  Heath,  by  enriching  them  with 
the  permanent  mineral  manures  of  clay  and  chalk.     Sir 
W.   Heathcote  has  also  adopted  on  the  farm  he  occu- 
pies at  Huraley,  the  practice  of  stall-feeding  oxen,  which 
is  essential  to  produce  the  great  quantities  of  manure 
that  are  required  for  the  fertilisation  of  all  soils  that  are 
naturally  poor,  and  without  ■■■.hich  the  improved  fertility 
of  the  chalk  and  sandy  lands  in  Lincolnshire  could  not 
be  sustained.     The  conversion  of  barren  soils  to  fertility, 
is  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  geology  to 
the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  the  sciences  of  agricul- 
ture and  civil  engineering  must  obviously  be  imperfect 
in  some  ot  their  most    fundamental    points,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  soils  and  structure  of 
the  earth, — Hampshire  Independettt. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  public  breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laie 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  in  Glasgow,  the  following 
interesting  conversation  took  place,  on  the  subject  of 
Failures  in  the  Potato  Crop:  —  Professor  Johnston 
stated  that  the  disease  in  the  Potato  was  not  confined  to 
this  country.  It  was  experienced  in  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  all  over  the  Continent,  as 
■well  as  in  North  and  South  America,  showing  that  some 
elementary  principle  was  required  to  cure  the  evil.     The 


universality  of  the  disease  only  increased    the   necessity 
for  discovering  its  cause;    and  he  expected  to  derive 
much  information  on  the  pointfrom  gentlemen  connected 
with  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  their  own  country. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Girdwood,  of  Bute,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts: — "  In  1838,  while  residing  at  Bute,  I  succeeded 
in  raising  a  good  many  varieties  of  the  Potato  seed  ;  about 
hiiif  a  dozen  of  these  promised  to  be  good  kinds,  and  I 
continued  to  grow  them  till  I  removed  to  Ayrshire,  in 
1841,  where  I  carried  a  sample  of  them  with  me;  they 
succeeded  well  in  1841  and  1842,  and  I  had  every  reason 
to  expect  they  were  going  to  turn  out  valuable  field  va- 
rieties. Last  year,  however  (184u),  they  were  almost  a  total 
failure  ;  still  the  few  that  did  grow  were  preserved,  have 
been  planted  this  year,  and  have  become  he^ilthy  and 
vigorous.     A^^ain,  on  the  same  field  last  year  (1843),  a 
plot  of  smooth  beds  showed  symptoms  of  disease — in  fact, 
there  was  a  good  many  blanks,  and  the  whole  plot  was 
stunted  and  weakly.     I  have  this  year,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment,  planted  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  plot  ; 
farther,   I  intentionally  planted  them  late  when  the  soil 
was  exceedingly  dry,  and  after  the  sets  had  Iain  cut  for  a 
week,    they    have    come    quite     regularly,     and     look 
healthy.     I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  I  have  known 
the  plan  of  keeping  those  intended  for  seed  in  the  ground 
all  winter,    having  tried  it    for  several  years   pust  with 
uniform  success." — Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgarth,  in  stating 
the  results  of  his  own  experience,  said  he  never  planted 
Potatoes  without  thoroughly  draining  and  subsoil  plough- 
ing the  land.     He  had  experienced  no   failures  in  the 
Potatoes  till  last  year,  and  that  in  only  one  variety,  the 
Rough  Reds.     This  year  he  had  experienced  a  failure  in 
another  variety,  the  Russian  Dons;  but  this  description 
of  failure  was  very  different  from  that  of  last  year.     The 
general  crop  is  extremely  healthy  ;  bat  here  and  there, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  have  failed.     On  ex- 
amining the  Potato  which  had  been  planted,  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  fresh,  with  the  skin  unhroken,  but  the  plant, 
which  had  at  first  grown   up  well  had  withered  and  died. 
As  to  other  kinds  of  Potatoes,  he  had  planted  them  this 
year  both  whole  and  cut,  and  there  were  no  failures.     He 
hrtd  planted    about  three   acres  with  guano  alone,  and 
without  any  farm-yard  manure,  and  they  had  come  up 
invariably  vicrorous  and  healthy,  except  in  a  very  few 
stances,    where   the   land    was  not  pulverised  ;    and  he 
attributed  this,  not  to  the  Potato,  but  to   the  hardness 
and  roughness  of  the  land,  the  rest  of  the  field  being  the 
most  healthy  crop  he  bad  seen.     Another  experiment  he 
tried    was    this : — Last   year    he    planted    a    variety    of 
Potatoes,  and  particularly  those  that  were  likely  to  fail, 
between  October  and  the  end  of  September,  at  a  depth 
of  12  inches  (!)  some  of  them  with  manure  on  the  top, 
and  some  without,  and  the  result  was,  that  those  varieties 
which   had    failed    before   failed   again.      About    three- 
fourths  of  the  crop,  however,  was  good.     With  regard 
to   the  failure   that    took    place   in    the   winter-planted 
Potatoes,    it  was   somewhat  different  from  that  which 
took  place  in  the  spring-planted  Potatoes.     Thi^y  began 
to  vegetate  iu  spring,  but  instead  of  sending  up  a  sprout, 
it  came  only  a  short  way,  and  formed   a  tuber  on  the 
top.*     A  less  proportion  of  those  planted  in  spring  were- 
good  ;  and  he  had  invariably  found  that  Potatoes  left  in 
the  ground    came   up  fresh  and   vigorous  without  any 
failure  at  all. — Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  had  grown 
Potatoes  very  extensively,  and  could  say  from  his  own 
experience,    that   he  never  had  a  failure  but   where  the 
Potato  was  ill-treated  by  previous  management,  by  beint; 
heated,  or  otherwise.     They   were  pitted  in    too   large 
quantities,  and   these  bins  all  heated  more  or  less.     He 
had  never  seen  a  failure  in  Early   Potatoes,   which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  accounted  for  by  their  never  being  stowed 
away  in  such   large  quantities ;  and  they  were,  besides, 
never  so  ripe.     He  found  great  advantage  from  putting 
in  Potatoes  early,  while  the  land  was  still  moist,  and  then 
covering  them  over  with  dry  gypsum. — Mr.  Allison,  ot 
Mearns,  said,  he  believed  vegetable  life   was  just  like 
animal  life,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  injured  by  bad  treat- 
ment.    He    had    seen    whole  Potatoes  grow  frequently 
where  cut  ones  failed,  though   if  the  latter  did  not  fail, 
they  produced  better  crops  than  when  whole.      He  also 
found  that  the  Potatoes  were  stronger  for  seed  when  they 
were  reared  from   whole  Potatoes.     If  they  were  raised 
for  two  years  from  whole  Potatoes,  his  experience  led 
hira  to  believe  that  disease  would  be  cured  ;  they  should 
just    allow    them  to  remain  in  the  ground,  and  never 
touch  them. — Mr.   Anderson,  who  has  the  man;igemeni 
of  large   estates   in  the   northern  parrs  of  Ireland,  had 
watched   narrowly  the  progress  of   Potato-growing   for 
many  years.     He  had  found  that  where  the  land  was  well 
drained  and  pulverised,  failures  seldom  occurred.     His 
plan  on   his  own  farms  was,  to  drain  thoroughly,  pul- 
verise the  soil,  open  the  drills,  and  put  in  the  sets,  and 
cover  all  up  in  half  an  hour  with  the  plough  ;  and  with 
this  treatment  he  never  had  a  failure  ;  and  when  he  left 
them   exposed    to   the    sun   he   found  that   they  always 
failed.     He  tried  the  practice  of  digging  the  Potatoes 
before  they  were   too   ripe.     The  farmers  around  com- 
plained of  this,  and  would  not  take  their  seed  from  him, 
because  they  were  not  ripe ;  but  he  had   derived  great 
advantage   from    the   practice.       He    employed    careful 
people,  too,   to  select  for  seed  those  Potatoes  that  had 
not  been  injured,  and  he  never  planted  a  Potato  that  had 
been   injuied  by   the   grape  or  otherwise.     In  stowing 
away  seed  Potatoes  he  used  a  long  pit,  two  and   a  half 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  well  drained,  covering  it  well 
up  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  never  opening  it  till  the  seed 
was  to  be  planted.     While  cutting  the  Potato  for  seed. 


*  The  deptli  at  which  they  were  planted  was  evidently  one 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wiuter-plauted  Potatoes. 


if  it  dried  into  a  mealy,  starchy  substance,  then  it  was 
considered  good,  and  sown  ;  but  if  it  was  watery,  then  it 
was   rejected.     He  had  sometimes   got  the  farmers  to 
wash  the  seed  in  pure  fresh  water,  and   then   had  the 
ground   pulverised, all  ovtr  with  lime,  &c.      He  might 
say  that,  during  many  years,  he  never  had  a  failure  in, 
Potatoes,  except  in  one  instance,   when,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Scotlaudj  they  were  allowed  to  become  too  ripe, 
and  the  land-steward  put  a  large  body  of  them  together, 
when  they  heated  and  rooted.     In  Arm-igh,  through   a 
great  part  of  which  he  had  travelled  investigating  this 
subject,   he  found  that  where  the  land  was  thoroughly 
drained  and  subsoil-ploughing  attended  to,  there  was  no 
failure. — Mr.  Sterling,  of  Kenmure,  gave  some  interest- 
ing details  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
this  country.     He  said  Gerard,  an  old  English  botanist, 
raised  seedling  Potatoes  in   1590  ;  they  were  planted  in 
the    open    field   in   England   in    1G84 ;  and    they    were 
planted  in  a  similar  way  in  Scotland  by  Thomas  Pren- 
tice,  a  day  labourer,  at  Kilsyth,  in   1728;    they  were 
introduced    to     Ireland    about    1610,    by    Sir    Walter 
Raleigh.     In  reference  to  the  taint  in  Potatoes,  he  might 
state  that  there  was  no  failure  30   years  ago,   although 
it  was  often  roughly  treated;  now   disease   existed    in 
almost  every  country  where   the   Potaro  was  cultivated, 
whether  in  Europe  or  America.     The  oldest  varieties, 
viz.,  the  Rough  Red  and   the  Common   Red,  are  most 
subject  to   disease;  the  Cups,  one  of  the  newest  sorts, 
blossoms,  but  seldom  bears  apples  in  Scotland  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  kinds,  but  within  the  last  two 
years    has    begun    to    fail    in    Ireland.       He    believed 
the    disease  iu    this  plant  was    caused   by    our    having 
allowed  it  to  bear  seed  annually  for  so  long  a  period  of 
years — not,  as  some  supposed,  by  having  encouraged  it 
to   put  forth  its  productive  powers  below  the  surface, 
but   by  allowing  it  to  shed   its  seed  to  waste   on   the 
surface  of  the  soil  ;  he  believed  that  the   taint   did  not 
arise  from   fungus,  or  disease  by  contact,  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Houston  had  this  year  manured  a  patch  of  Potatoes 
with  a  carl  load  of  decayed  ones,  and   they  gave  promise 
of  a  good    crop.     The   strongest   presumptive    evidence 
which  he  could  offer  in  favour  of  his  views  was,  that  the 
late  varieties,  which  blossomed  freely,  are  those  which  are 
tainted  with  this  disease,  whilst  the  early  varieties,  which 
rarely  blossom,  are  free  from  it.     Why  then  does  not  the 
farmer  pluck   the  blossom  in  his  Potato  fields,  when  it 
has  been  proved  that  this  practice   gives  an  extra  weight 
of  produce  ?     It  is  because  he  is  not  convinced  that  by 
allowing  the  seed  to  ripen  he  exhausts   not  only  his  soil 
but  his  Potato  plant,  and  loses  starch  from  the  tubers. 
He  at  one  time  thought  that  by  plur;king  off  the  blossoms 
of  our  present  stock  of  Potatoes,  the  disease  might  be 
arrested  or  cured  ;  but  he  learned  last  week  that  some 
varieties  raised  from  seed  a  year  or  two  ago  were  already 
decaying— thus  proving  that  a  "  corrupt  tree  could  not 
bring  forth  good  fruit."     Under  these  circumstances  he 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  seed — and 
the  sooner  the  better — from   Peru,  or  any  other  native 
couu'ry  of   the    Potato,  where   fresh    plants    have   been 
allowed  to  come  up  every  successive  year.     Unless  some- 
thing were  done,  the  Potato  might  degenerate  aliogether. 
— Sir  Robert  Bateson,  from  Ireland,  begged  to  state  a  few 
facts  from  his  own  experience.      On  one  occasion  he  left 
Potatoes  in  the  drill  during  the  winter,  covering  them 
well  up,  and  the  nest  season,  when   planted,  they  grew 
up  a  very  fine  crop.     These,  from  the  time  they  were  in 
the  ground,  must  have  been  dead  ripe.     The  only  draw- 
back to  this  was,  that  it  prevented  the  farmer  from  occu- 
pying the  ground  with  other  crops;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  advantageous  to  lay  aside  a  field  lor  this 
purpose.     He  planted  a  field  in  autumn,  which  came  up 
without  a  single  miss,  and  most  vigorously,  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  continued  growing  to   a  later  period   than 
those  planted  in  the  spring.    Perhaps  this  was  caused  by 
their  being  planted  deeper  than   the  spring  Potatoes,  to 
protect  them  from  the  frost.  He  learned  a  fact  from  Mr. 
Reid,   of   Derry,  which   was  worthy  of  attention.     This 
gentleman  raised  his  Potatoes  and  spread  them  in  the  sun, 
I  ill  they  became  dried  and  unfit  for  food;  he  then  stowed 
them  away,  and  when  planted,  never  knew  a  failure.     He 
found  that  whole  Potatoes  never  failed,  but  they  yielded 
a  smaller  crop,  and  much  smaller   Potatoes  than  the  cut 
ones.     It  was    his    practice,   as  soon    as    a   iQ\y    shaws 
became  ripe,  to  dig   the   Potatoes,  as  he  entirely  disap- 
proved of  ripening  too  much.     Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barro- 
chan,  could  confirm  the  fact,  that  if  Potatoes  were  left 
in   the  ground  the    whole   winter   through,   they   never 
failed;  and   the  later   Potatoes   were  in  being   planted, 
and  the  less  ripe  they  were,  the  less  likely  were  they  to 
fad.     tie  had  always  found,  that  the  worst  eating  Po- 
tato, the  worst  in  quaUty,  was  the  best  for  seed,  and  the 
itast  likely  to  prove  a  failure.     Several  years  ago  he  had 
tried  to  raise  Potatoes  from  seed,  under  the  idea  that  the 
plant  had  become  degenerate;    but   after  innuroerabie 
trials,  and   r  jsing  many  thousands   of  plants,   he  had 
never    produced   one   single  healthy  variety ;  therefore, 
they  must  look  to  something  else  than  the  mere  seed  to 
produce  healthy  Potatoes,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
thing  likely  to  do  this  was  the  introduction  of  some  other 
mode  of   treatment.     What  he  had  found  as  likely  to 
produce  a  more  healthy  Potato  for  planting  was  dressing 
the   Potato  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and   sulphate  of  soda 
and  magnesia.     This  gave  a  crop  which,  when  planted, 
grew  more  surely  than  others.     His   Potatoes,  dressed 
in  this  way,  were  all  growing  well  this  year,  and   they 
had  more  vitaUty  than  when  raised  by  the  common  farm- 
yard manure.— Mr.  Alexander  said  a  person  who   made 
a  great  deal  of  starch  got  his  Potatoes  from  a  person  iu 
his  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  found  that  the  best  Potato 
for  starch  was  the  worst  for  seed. — Mr.  Anderson  said, 
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several  years  ago  he  tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  the 
flowers  andfipplesoff  every  four  alternatedrills  before  they 
came  to  maturity,  and  allowed  the  Potatoes  in  the  other 
drills  to  bring  forward  their  seed  to  maturity.  He  planted 
the  Potatoes,  but  never  could  see  the  slightest  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  in  short,  it;  would  not 
pay  the  expense. — Mr.  Fleming  had  always  observed 
that  Potiitoes  shallow  planted,  and  where  there  were  a 
good  number  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  they  became 
quite  green,  made  the  best  seed.  A  great  injury  was 
done  to  Potatoes  by  deep  planting,  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  free  access  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— The  Chairman  said,  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  meeting  if,  after  the  valuable  information 
they  had  received.  Professor  Johnston  would  sum  it 
■up  before  thrm,  and  perhaps  endeavour  to  reconcile 
some  contradictory  statements  which  had  been  made. — 
Professor  Johnston  then  went  over  the  leadiqg  facts 
brought  forward  by  the  previous  speakers,  and  pointed 
out  their  value  in  so  far  as  they  suggested  to  others  the 
propriety  of  making  them  the  subject  of  experiment. 
For  example,  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Burnet  and 
others  of  planting  Potatoes  in  autumn,  as  a  surer  way 
of  getting  a  good  crop  ;  the  course  of  treatment  before 
planting  recommended  by  Mr.  Alexander,  viz.,  to  keep 
them  in  small  bins  to  prevent  heating;  the  propoa!il  of 
Mr.  Allison  to  plant  whole  Potatoes ;  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Andersonj  who  recommended  well-drained  and  pul- 
verised land,  also  opening  the  drills,  putting  in  the 
manure  and  the  seed,  and  covering  them  up  immediately, 
together  with  his  plan  of  using  green  Potatoes  for  seed  ; 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stirling,  that  the  failures  are 
owing  to  the  seed  being  grown  over  a  long  period 
of  years ;  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fleming  and 
others— all  these  were  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  such  as  gentlemen  should  take  into  consideration, 
and  make  the  subject  of  experiment  for  themselves. — 
SirRobeit  Bateson  said  he  had  found  a  small  Potato 
which  grew  out  of  the  stem,  produced  by  the  juice, 
■which  when  planted  produced  excellent  crops. — The 
Chairman  then  shortly  addressed  the  meeting.  They 
had  been  engaged  in  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and 
he  would  ajipeal  to  every  gentleman  present  if  they  had 
not  received  much  information.  He  would  only  express 
liis  hope  that  the  meeting  tljat  day  would  be  followed  by 
other  meetings  of  a  similar  character,  and  be  would  sug- 
gest th.it  sound  practical  farmers,  like  Mr.  Allison, 
should  hi  brought  forward  to  such  meetings  to  give  the 
results  of  such  experiments,  from  which  all  might  derive 
solid  and  truly  useful  information  ;  while  men  of  science, 
like  Professor  Johnston,  could  digest  that  information, 
and  reconcile  what  appeared  inconsistent;  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  forebodings  of  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, that  the  cultivation  of  so  invaluable  an  article  of 
food  as  the  Potato  would  be  greatly  improved  and  ex- 
tended.    The  meeting  then  separated. 

AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENT     SOCIETY 
OF   IRELAND. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  great  Annual  IMeeting 
of  this  Society,  at  Dublin,  on  Aug.   14th  and  15th,  are 
extracted    frum    the     Dublin     Farmers'     Gazette : — 
Amongst    the    live    stock   exhibited    were     very    many 
■which,  in  the  opinion    of  the  Judges,   would   not  only 
have  been  creditable,  but  which  could  hardly  be  excelled 
at  either  of  the  national  Shows  of  England  or  Scotland, 
especially  amongst  the  Bulls  ;  but  in  all  the  other  classes, 
together  with  some  splendid  animals,  the  great  majority 
were  very  inferior;  neither   in    any    other  of  the  Cattle 
Classes  did  the  stock  come  forward  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  the  entries ;  and  the  vacant    stalls  thereby  occa- 
sioned gdve  a  scattered  appearance,  which  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  an  attempt  to  spread  a  few  cattle   over  an  im- 
mense extent  of  ground.     Much  of  this  deficiency  was 
doubtlehs  caused    by  the  unfortunate  prevalence   of   the 
distemper  ;  but  much  more,  we  fear,  by  the  classification 
which  the  Society,   departing  from    the  track  that  has 
leJ  to  such  happy  results  in  other   Societies,  has  struck 
out  for  itself.     The  novel  distinctions  of"  Pure  and  Dis- 
tinct Breeds  of  Cattle  for   Breeding  Purposes,"   and  of 
*'  Pareand  Distinct  Breeds  for  Fattening  Purposes,"  were 
not  understood  by  our  breeders.      Up  to  this  time,  the 
effort  has  been  to  produce  animals  possessing  both  qua- 
lities in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  being  now, 
for  the  first  time,   called  on  to  produce  pure  and  distinct 
breeds  for  each  purpose,  and  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms   of  competition,  no  wonder  they 
Bboald  refuse  to  send   forward   their   animals,  or  having 
sent  them,  find  that  tiiey  might  better  have  kept  them  at 
home.     The  competition  in  bheep  was  by  no  means  so 
extensive,  nor  were  ttiu  lots  individually,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, equal  to  our  expectations.     Tlie  iloruc  Class 
contained  a  few  fine  animals,  and  rnay  be  characterised  as 
respcc'abie;  and,  as    regards    swine,  we  liave    seen    a 
greater    number,    and,    with  few   exception-',   superior 
animatfi  at  many  of  the  provincial  Shown.     We  have  now 
arrired    at  a   department  ai  the    Exhibition  which  was 
really  excellent — thai  of  the  Agricultural    Implements. 
In  mechanical  invention,  evident  clhciency  and  workman- 
jihip,  nothing  which  we  have  ever  before  seen  could  be 
compared  to  the  implementfi  offered   for  competition  by 
the  .Scotlith  roanufacturer«,  Wilkiir,  Law,  and  Grey.     As 
|«  general  collection,  that  exhibited  by  the  McHHra.  Drum- 
mond  wa^  most  creditable,  containing,  mh  it  did,  a  full 
■isortment  of  the  most  vaiuuhh;   Implements*  ;    nor  were 
the  large  contributions   of  McHsrH.   Slieridan,  Courtney, 
and    Strphenn,  I>e»itran((c  and   Btimbrick,  and  Murphy, 
and  Messrn.  Paul   and   Vincent,  much  inferior,  either  in 
execution  or  apparent  <rf(idcncy.      Mr.    Kobinwon's,  of 
'"iharn,  chnrnini;  and  itiacoiag  apparatus   wtxt  xnotft 
i'TfcdJ/  admired. 


The  following  is  the  award,  of  Prizes  fur  tlie  Implements 
cxliibited: — 

For  the  best  general  assortment  of  collected  Implements,  to 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co.,  Dublin,  5/. 

For  Ilie  best  general  assortment  of  Implements  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, to  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Slieridan.  Dublin,  At, 

For  the  best  Swing  Plough  exhibited,  to  Messrs.  DrummoniJ, 
of  Stirling,  for  Barrowman's  Plough,  the  Society's  Medal. 

For  the  best  Swing  Plough  manufactured  in  Ireland,  to 
Messrs.  Slieridan,  Bridcefoot  street,  Dublin,  the  Society's  Medal. 

For  the  beat  Subsoil  Plough  exliibited,  to  Mr.  Willde,  Glasgow, 
the  Medal. 

For  the  best  Subsoil  Plough  manufactured  in  Ireland,  to 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Sheridan,  Dublin,  the  Medal. 

For  the  best  Turnwridt  Plough,  to  Mr.  Wiikie,  Glasgow,  the 
Medal. 

/or  the  best  Turnwrist  Plough  manufactured  in  Ireland,  to 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Sheridan,  Dublin,  the  Medal. 

For  the  best  Grubber,  to  Mr.  Wiikie,  of  Glasgow,  for  his 
Finlayson'6  Grubber,  the  Medal. 

For  the  best  Horse  Hoe,  to  Mr.  Wiikie,  of  Glasgow,  the  Med:il. 

For  the  best  Turnip  Drill,  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co., 
Dublin,  the  Medal, 

For  the  best  Turnip  and  Bone-dust  Dropping  Machine,  to 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co.,  the  Medal. 

For  a  Machine  fur  sowing  Carrots,  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Co..  the  Medal. 

For  the  best  Com  and  general  Drill  Machine,  to  Patrick 
Gogarty.of  Castkbellinghani,  2/.,  a,nd  the  Medal. 

To  Joshua  Anderson,  of  Dublin,  for  a  model  of  an  improved 
method  of  Slating,  21. 

To  Mr.  Bigg,  Crawford-st.,  London,  for  his  Sheep-dipping 
Apparatus,  the  Mcdal- 

To  Messrs.  Courtney  and  S'.ephens,  Dublin,  for  their  improved 
Hay-tedder,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  their  Water  Barrel,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  a  Ctod  Crusher  and  Bar  Roller,  1L 

To  Mr.  F.  W.  Etheredge,  for  his  patent  Tile-making  Machine, 
5/.  and  the  Medal. 

To  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Trench,  for  his  Model  of  a  Cottage  with 
Offices,  the  Medal. 

To  John  Gwynne,  of  Bushmills,  county  Antrim,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Draining  Tools  of  native  manufacture,  2/.  and  the  Medal. 

To  W.  Langford,  of  Newtowobarry,  for  liis  Self-adjusting 
Tumbling  Carts,  21.  and  the  Medal. 

To  Robert  Law,  of  Shettlestoo,  Glasgow,  for  his  Farm  Cart, 
the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  his  collection';of  strong  and  useful  Imple- 
ments, 'M. 

To  John  Martin,  Peter-st.,  Dublin,  for  Rodway's  Horseshoe, 
the  Medal. 

To  John  Molloy,  Rutland-square,  for  his  newly-invented 
names,  trace  fastening  to  swing  bar,  the  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Vincent,  Blackhall-ptace,  Dublin,  for 
their  Threshing  Machines,  the  Medal. 

To  same,  for  their  simiile  Beam  and  Scales,,  21. 

To  James  Richmond,  of  SaUord,  for  his  Improved  Chaff 
Cutter,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  his  Beam  and  Oat  Crusher,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  his  Improved  Churn  with  right  and  Ictt-haud 
motion,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  General  Excellence  of  Workmanship,  3/. 

To  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Sheridan,  Dublin,  for  their  Improved 
Weighing  Machine,  the  Medal. 

To  Mr.  James  Willis,  Dublin,  for  Herbert's  Patent  Flower 
Mill,  1/.  and  the  Medal. 

To  Mr.  James  Wiikie,  Glasgow,  for  the  superior  workman- 
ship of  his  collection  of  Implements,  bt. 

To  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bclvoir,  for  his  Model  of  a  Labourer's 
Cottage,  the  Medal, 

To  Richard  Robinson,  of  Lisburo,  for  his  Steaming  Apparatus, 
the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  his  Water-case  Churn,  the  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  his  General  Scientific  Arrangement,  3^ 

To  R.  Gray,  of  Uddingston,  for  a  collection  of  good  and  well- 
executed  Implements,  3/. 

To  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.,  for  their  Roofing  Felt,  the  Medal. 

To  T.  G.  Sroiiey,  Esq.,  for  his  Model  of  an  Ascicaltural 
School,  the  Medal. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Wetherhij.  —  Tlie  first  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  tlie  lat  inst.  The  attendance  ol 
members  was  numerous,  and  after  an  interesting  and 
highly-instructive  discussion  upon  the  subject  proposed, 
viz.,  The  best  Method  of  Harvesting  Wheat  and  Barley, 
including  the  Period  and  Method  ol  Cutting  and  Securing, 
the  loUowing  resolutions  were  agreed  upon  :— 1st,  That 
the  best  time  to  cut  Wheat  is  when  ihe  grain  is  in  a  raw 
state,  and  the  Straw  beginning  to  assume  a  yellow  hue 
up  to  the  ear,  or  from  ten  to  seven  days  earlier  than  is 
customary  in  this  district.  2d,  That  the  best  time  for 
cutting  Barley  is  when  the  Straw  and  grain  are  fully  ripe. 
3d,  That  the  best  method  of  cutting  both  Wheat  and 
Barley  is  by  mowing  ;  and  where  Clover  or  Grass  seeds 
are  growingj  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  stubble  not  shorter 
than  four  inches.  4th,  That  round  stacks  are  better 
than  long  ones. 

MisceUaneous. 

Improvement  of  Cold  and  Heavy  Soils  hy  Burnt  Clay. 
— The  first  field,  (5  acres.)  is  valued  at  75.  6f/.  per 
acre.  I  entered  upon  it  loiJO,  a  foul  Bean-stubble;  the 
following  May  it  was  sUim-plou^hed  to  the  depth  of 
about  \l  inch,  and  all  that  the  plough  raised  burned  with 
faggots,  at  the  cost,  including  spreading,  of  -ils.  per  acre. 
It  was  then  ploughed  and  scuflled,  and  the  weather  being 
favourable,  was  rendered  perfectly  clean ;  then  planted 
in  October  with  Vetches,  which,  the  followirig  summer, 
were  eaten  off  by  sheep  folded  upon  them  ;  succeeded  by 
Wheat  (1B42),  which  produced  22(i  bushels,  of  02  lbs.; 
or  1  bushel  more  than  45  bu;>hels  per  acre.  It 
was  sold  at  7s.  per  bushel ;  and  this  crop  therefore  pro- 
duced more  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  in  its  former 
Htatc.  Thin  field  is  laid  down,  and  is  looking  very  well. 
A  smaH  field  of  three  acres  adjoining  was  similarly 
treated  at  the  name  time,  with  nearly  equal  results  ;  the 
difference  in  the  Wheat-crop,  which  was  not  tjuite  bo 
heavy,  being  attributable  to  tlie  VetchcH  having  been 
eaten  off  by  liorHcs  tethered  on  them  instead  of  by  sheep. 
The  hccond  instance  of  the  power  of  ushes,  unaided,  in 
rendering  exhausted  land  capable  of  prfiducing  a  crop,  I?*, 
I  think,  even  mure  conclusive  than  tlie  first,  as  it  may 
be  Baid  that  the  great  crop  of  Wheat  produced  in  the 
former  cflHC  was  attributable  to  the  munure  left  by  the 
Hhccp  in  conHuming  the  Vetelics;  and  this  is  correct  in 
a  degree,  but  I  know  not  bow  that  crop  of  VctchcH 
could  have  been  obtained  to  create  that  munure  without 


the  ashea.  In  this  case,  however,  the  land  received  no 
such  assistance.  It  is  a  field  called  the  Brake  Ground 
— 10  acres  of  exceedingly  stiff  clay,  valued  at  25s.  per 
acre  ;  and  was  (Michaelmas,  18;i9)  an  awfully  foni  piece 
of  two  years  old — I  was  going  to  say,  seeds — however,  it 
had  been  down  two  years  ;  and,  for  want  of  something 
more  fit,  I  was  induced  to  plough  and  plant  it  with 
Wheat — and  a  miserable  speculation  it  proved.  The 
seed-time  of  that  year,  as  most  of  us  in  this  part  of  the 
country  very  well  remembtr,  was  exceedingly  wet.  This, 
combined  with  the  bad  state  of  the  land,  left  me  no 
resource  but  to  dibble  it;  this  was  done  as  well  as  it 
could  be,  and  aftt^r  being  twice  hoed  the  following  spring, 
the  crop  was  as  nearly  as  possible  16  bushels  per  acre. 
Here  then  was  a  stubble  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
burning,  and  the  weather  being  dry  after  harvest,  it  was 
skim-plou^hed,  and  attempted  to  be  dragged,  but  that 
was  impracticable — it  waa  so  tied  together  that  it  could 
only  be  parted  with  forks,  which  increased  the  expense 
of  burning  this  piece  to  505,  per  acre  ;  but  it  was  well 
repaid  :  the  quantity  of  ashes  burnt  could  not  have  been 
less,  upon  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  than  from 
150  to  200  yards  per  acre.  It  was  then  planted,  after 
being  ploughed,  with  Vetches  ;  but  such  a  crop  of  Crow- 
foot, Charlock,  and  rubbish  of  all  descriptions  came  tip 
the  following  spring,  that  I  had  all  mown  off  together, 
and  carried  to  the  fold-yard.  I  then  proceeded  to  fallow 
it,  but,  as  if  this  field  was  to  be  unfortunate,  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  proved  wet,  and  it  was  very  imper- 
fectly done,  and  after  draining,  was  left  till  April,  1842, 
The  whole  of  that  month  proved  dry  ;  the  field  was 
forked,  at  an  expense  of  lbs.  per  acre,  and  by  that  means 
rendered  clean  at  last.  No  rain  fell  till  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  May,  and  on  the  12th  and  13th  it  was  drilled 
with  Barley,  the  produce  of  which,  fit  for  and  sold  to  the 
maltster,  was  06  bushels  per  acre.  The  next  crop  was 
Beans,  mixed  with  a  ie,vi  Grey  Peas,  and  certainly  the 
greatest  crop  of  straw  I  had  ever  seen.  What  the  pro- 
duce may  be  I  cannot  yet  say,  but  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
inform  you,  as  it  is  stacked  by  itself;  but  I  should  sup- 
pose nearly  or  quite  as  many  bushels  as  there  were  of 
Barley,  All  these  pieces  of  land  to  which  I  have  nowalludsd 
had  the  ashes  burned  and  spread  upon  the  field,  at  the 
expense,  as  I  have  said,  of  from  40i-.  to  50a-.  per  acre  ; 
the  greater  part  done  with  wood  cut  from  the  hedges,  the 
value  of  which  I  can  scarcely  state.  When  that  was  all 
exhausted  (a  good  deal  having  also  been  used  to  put  upon 
the  tiles  in  draining)  I  had  recourse  to  coals,  and  caa 
state  the  expense.  Three  tons  of  raked  slack,  whiah. 
costs  here  from  9s.  to  IO5.  per  ton  (at  the  pits  Zs.)  will 
burn  in  the  summer  in  heaps  of  about  a  cart-load  each — 
more  than  100  yards  to  the  acre.  I  have  had  in  some 
cases  much  morfe  than  this  done  ;  and  as  the  labour  of 
burning  with  coal  is  rather  less  than  with  wood,  the  whole 
can  be  well  done  at  a  cost  of  3/.  1 O5.  per  acre.  But  there 
is  another  mode  of  procuring  ashes,  which,  though  some- 
what more  expensive,  has  its  advantages  :  these  are,  that'it 
can  be  done  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  other  mode 
would  be  impracticable  from  wet ;  and  also,  that  in  doing 
it,  the  banks,  borders,  and  high  headlands,  frequently 
seen  in  old  indosures,  are  removed  ;  it  is  by  burning 
these  in  large  fires  of  50  to  200  yards  with  coal,  and  cart- 
ing and  wheeling  the  ashes  upon  the  land.  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  in  this  way  ;  and  the  cost,  not  including 
horse  labour — -wliich,  of  course,  varies  with  the  distance 
to  which  the  ashes  have  to  be  drawn — is  as  follows  :— 
100  yards  per  acre,  labour  to  burning,  at  6rf.         .    £2  10     0 

2  tons  of  coal,  at  gs 0  18     0 

Wheeling  and  spreading  a  distance  of  50  yards 
from  the  heaps,  and  filling  and  spreading  the 
remainder,  100  yards,  at  i^d 0  12    6 

jJi  0  6 
I  give  you  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
this  latter  mode  : — A  field  of  clay-land,  called  Bittoa 
— 20  acres,  Tvorth  28^.  per  acre — was  Wheat  in  184"2,. 
During  the  following  autumn  and  winter  I  had  the  banks 
and  headhinds  all  round  the  ground  burned,  which  pro- 
duced 2400  yards  of  ashes,  400  of  which  were  drawn  to 
another  field.  Part  of  the  piece,  about  5  acres,  was- 
planted  with  Vetches,  which  were  mown  while  green  for 
fodder  for  the  sheep,  to  eat  while  consuming  the  Tur- 
nips upon  the  other  15.  Upon  these  5  acres  a  dressing, 
of  ashes,  100  yards  to  the  acre,  were  sprend  when  the 
Vetches  were  removed  ;  and  after  being  cleaned  by  the 
requisite  plou^hings  and  scuffling,  it  is  now  planted  with 
Wheat.  The  crop  upon  this  portion  of  the  field  must 
therefore  depend  entirely  upon  the  ashes  :  it  has  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  Vetches.  Upon  the  15  acres,  which 
were  dressed  in  like  manner  during  the  winter,  where  no 
attempt  was  ever  before  made  to  grow  Turnips  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tenacious  quality  of  the  land,  and  without 
the  aid  of  manure  of  any  description,  except  the  ashes,  I 
have  had  a  very  excellent  crop;  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  matter  is,  that  though  the  greater 
piirt  has  been  eaten  off  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  Inst,  which  were  very  wet,  bynenrly  400  sheep 
constantly  kept  upon  them,  the  nature  of  the  soil  haa 
been  for  a  time  so  changed  by  the  ashes,  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  plougli  close  behind  the  sheep,  and  drilled  the 
Wheat  as  fast  as  ploughed.  For  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  undertaken  the  tusk  of  getting  a  considerable  tract 
of  foul  and  poor  clay-land  into  a  tolerable  state  of  culti- 
vation, there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  no  means  by  which 
it  can  be  accomjiiiiihcd  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so 
great  a  ccrtiiinty,  as  by  burning.  Let  it  be  accompanied 
in  nil  oiHcH  by  drninitig;  let  the  first  crop  bo  n  green  one 
consumed  upon  the  land,  nnd  the  land  will  be  at  once 
CHtiibliwhed,  and  may  ever  after,  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pcnae,  be  maintained  in  n  productive  state,  provided  it  bo 
kept  clean  and  cropped  in  a  fair  iind  reasonable  manner, 
— C.    Hamlellj  in   the  Hiif/lish  Agrio,  Soc's  JournaL 
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Bone-dufit  on  Pasture  Land. — There  is,  perhaps,  no, 
county  in  England  where  the  pasture  lands  (^)articularl7 
the  poorer  so'M)  have  been  so  much  improved  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  as  in  Cheshire ;  and  this  princi- 
pally by  the  application  of  what  is  termed  bone-dust. 
This  extraordinary  manure  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
poor  clay  land  pastures,  for  on  the  application  of  boiled 
bones  a  sudden  change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  fields,  and  instead  of  the  carnation-leaved,  or  pink 
Grass,  which  so  much  abounds  on  this  kind  of  land,  a 
luxuriant  herbage  presents  itself,  consisting  of  red  and 
■white  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  other  Grasses,  of  which  the 
cattle  are  so  fond  that  they  eat  up  almost  everything 
before  them  ;  even  Thistles  and  Rushes  are  very  mucli 
weakened,  and  eventually  reduced,  by  being  constanlly 
eaten  otf  by  the  stock  after  the  pastures  have  been  bonp- 
dusteH. —  Mr.  Pal'in  on  Cheshire -farming^  in  the 
English  Agricultural  Societt/'s  Journal. 

GroiL'th  of  Beans  and  Cabbages  together. — The  Beans 
are  dibbled  in  February  in  double  lines  four  inches  apart, 
and  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  to  the  next  row.  This 
enables  the  double  mould-board  or  the  subsoil-plnugh  to 
pass  freely  along  without  injury  to  the  Beans,  as  often 
as  the  state  of  the  soil  may  require  it,  until  the  time  of 
-planting  the  Cabbages.  The  latter  are  of  the  thousand- 
headed  sorr,  and  should  have  been  raised  the  previous 
autumn,  then  pricked  out  in  March  (in  a  corner  of  the 
garden),  and  finally  planted  in  their  plncea  between  the 
rows  in  the  field  in  May  or  June,  taking  advantage  of 
showery  weather  for  the  purpose.  The  distance  from 
plant  to  plant  is  about  two  feet ;  they  should  be  from  five 
to  eight  inches  out  of  the  ground.  They  do  not  grow 
much  until  after  the  Beans  have  been  removed,  which  is 
generally  done  early  in  August.  When  the  latter  are  gone, 
the  space  they  occupied  is  ploughed,  and  the  Cabbages 
grow  with  such  rapidity  as  effectually  to  prevent  any 
■weeds  from  making  head  that  season.  No  one,  ignorant 
of  the  practice,  sporting  over  the  field  in  the  beginning 
cf  September,  would  imagine  that  the  then  luxuriant  crop 
was  the  second  of  the  season.  The  Cabbages  yield  a  great 
bulk  of  green  food  towards  Christmas,  and  if  their  leaves 
are  then  pulled,  a  second  sprouting  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April;  but  as  food  is 
of  much  more  consequence  to  a  breeding  flock  at  ihs 
latter  period,  they  have  been  left  (without  plucking  from 
them  in  December)  till  the  Turnips  are  over.  They  are 
then  eaten  on  the  ground  by  couples,  and  the  land  is 
ready  with  a  single  ploughing  for  any  sort  of  spring  Corn. 
The  quantity  of  keep  derived  from  ihem  by  this  arrange- 
ment is  equal  to  what  the  same  estent  of  Turnips  would 
give,  but  inferior  to  Swedes.  I  was  led  to  try  the  expe- 
riment for  the  first  time  in  1038,  from  having  accident- 
ally read  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  M.  de  Fellen- 
bergh,  at  HofTyl,  in  Switzerland,  in  which  a  similar 
custom  is  mentioned.  The  success  has  been  complete, 
and  it  has  never  been  omitted  for  a  single  year  since  its 
introduction  at  Ockham  ;  and  I  see  that,  so  far  from  the 
Bean  crop  being  diminished  (in  consequence  of  the  greater 
distance  at  which  the  rows  are  planted  to  admit  the  Cab- 
bages  between  them),  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
increased  from  about  35  bushels,  the  average  yield  for 
five  years  before  the  mixture,  to  41  bushel?,  the  average 
yield  for  five  years,  since  the  Cabbages  were  introduced. 
— £arl  of  Lovelace  in  the  English  Agricultural  Societifs 
Journal. 

Cottage  Allotments. — About  three  years  ago  I  selected 
two  pieces  of  land,  together  about  30  statute  acres,  from 
a  farm  of  Lord  Crewe's,  which  land  had  been  very  hard 
tilled,  &nd,  lying  more  than  a  mile  from  the  homestead, 
had  not  for  many  years  received  any  support  in  the  way 
of  manure — betides  which  it  was  naturally  a  weak  light 
soilj  with  a  bad  subsoil  ;  and  so  little  did  the  tenant  prize 
it,  that  he  said  I  was  quite  welcome  to  take  it  from  the 
farm  if  T  would  release  him  from  the  rates  and  taxes  paid 
in  respect  of  it,  and  make  any  deduciion  from  his  rent  I 
might  think  proper  :  this  I  did  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
set  it  out  in  proper  allotments,  averaging  about  half  an 
acre  each.  I  allowed  the  poor  men  draining-shells, 
which  they  put  down  themselves  under  my  directions, 
and  charged  them  as  much  rent  as  was  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  rent  formely  paid  by  the  farmer,  together  with 
all  levies,  tithe,  reut-charge,  &c.  ;  and  although  the  land 
has  only  undergone  this  superior  method  of  cultivation  for 
three  years,  and  was  in  the  lowest  condition  to  commence 
with,  and  consequently  will  improve  for  years  to  come, 
yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  the  crops  grown 
upon  these  30  acres  of  poor  land  last  summer  were  as 
follows  : — 1497  measures  of  Potatoes,  298  measures  of 
Wheat,  22  measures  of  Barley,  10  measures  of  Vetches, 
and  70  measures  of  Oats  ;  which  crops,  after  paying  the 
rent,  poor-rates,  tithe,  and  all  other  charges,  amount  to 
nearly  250/.,  even  calculating  them  at  the  present  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible that  this  amount  of  produce  could  be  distributed 
amongst  the'se  poor  men  without  adding  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  themselves  and  their  families  ;  besides  which 
all  these  necessaries  of  life  were  procured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  those  leisure  hours  which  would,  most  likely, 
have  been  spent  in  the  beer-house,  and  might  have  pro- 
duced the  bitter  pains  of  domestic  strife  and  wretched- 
ness, instead  of  making  the  cottage  a  peaceful  and  happy 
home,  and  the  allotment  a  healthy  training-school  for  the 
children.  I  am  extensively  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cottage  property,  and  necessarily  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  hundreds  of  cottage  tenants  (and,  I  hope, 
I  pay  some  attention  to  their  habits,  wants,  and  feel- 
ings), and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  able-bodied 
labourer  ought  to  have  less  than  h^lf  an  acre  of  land, 
which  will  enable  him  to  raise  Potatoes  sufficient  for  his 
,  own  consumption  and  to  fatten  a  couple  of  pigs,  besides 


growing  a  little  bread-corn  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  for, 
tbe  general  good  of  the  agricultural  community  if  every 
cottager  with  a  family  was  enabled  to  keep  his  cow. — 
Mr.  Palm  on  Chf shire-farming ,  in  the  English  Agri- 
cuUttral  Societjfs  Journal.  — 

Utility  of  Peat- Ashes. — Peat-ashes  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  totally  overlooked  or  disregarded  'hroughout 
England,  though  they  are  so  very  much  in  Scotland  and 
Wales;  and,  indeed,  they  are  only  very  partially  used  in 
England,  where  their  manufacture  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  and  some  few 
spots  of  Bedfordshire,  but  from  whence  they  are  carried  by 
land  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  sold  at  about  ^d. 
per  bushel.  Indeed,  so  strong  and  powerful  is  the  peat- 
ash  that  is  burned  in  immense  heaps  at  Woolbampton, 
near  Newbury,  that  ten  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient  to 
apply,  but  the  utual  average  elsewhere  runs  about  thirty 
bushels  per  acre.  Considerable  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  quantity  of  peat-ashes  to  be  used  per 
acre  on  an  average;  but  this  cannot  be  exactly  defined, 
as  so  very  much  must  always  depend  upon  t;vo  several 
points — first,  the  preparation  of  the  ashes,  and  their 
sorts  ;  and,  second,  the  various  soils,  and  their  various 
natures,  on  which  the  ashes  are  to  be  used.  One  general 
rule  as  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  ashes  may  suffice, 
as  the  best  and  most  approved  one,  which  is  to  have  the 
peats  cast  in  their  proper  season,  and  properly  dried,  and 
to  be  burnt  in  a  kiln,  properly  covered  in  at  the  top, 
with  a  quick  draught.  This  is  the  method  of  treating 
the  "  best  cast  peats,"  but  the  top,  outsides,  and  the 
sedgy  and  even  foggy  peats,  may  be  burned  in  conical 
piles,  and  may  still  be  brought  into  useful  application,  by 
making  a  freer  use  of  them,  as  this  mode  of  burning  this 
class  of  peats  will  cost  but  very  little,  and  the  outside 
cover  has  only  to  be  pjred  away  to  get  at  the  under  and 
best  ashes.  But  taking  the  average  run  of  peats,  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worsf,  the  quantity  per  acre  may  fairly 
be  stated,  as  an  average,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  for  old  upland  meadow,  or  any  old  green- 
sward, this  quantity  will  produce  as  much  or  more  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  and  siuall  herbage  as  either  soot  or  ashes 
from  sea-borne  coal,  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost,  and,  when 
mixed  with  lime  or  fine  sand,  will  not  only  be  a  very  su- 
perior top-dressing  for  all  upland  and  other  meadow,  and 
Red  Clover  without  Rye-grass,  but  will  also  prove  a  most 
valuable  compost  and  manure  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or 
Mangold  Wur2e',  when  used  in  stiff  ground,  with  a  strong 
and  large  dibbling  stick,  as  is  used  in  Leicestershire  or 
Warwickshire,  in  all  heavy  grounds,*  and  for  Potatoes 
in  common  drills.  The  value  of  the  peat-ashes  in  War- 
wickshire and  Leicestershire  is  from  9(/.  to  l.s.  per  bushel, 
and  as  climate,  or  too  great  a  similarity  of  soil  may  be 
brought  forward  as  an  objection,  the  writer  begs  leave  to 
say  he  has  tried  these  ashes  in  the  bleakest  and  least  pro- 
tected part  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  greater  success  than 
he  ever  did  in  Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  or  Leices- 
tershire, and  he  feels  confident  that  these  peat-ashes 
need  only  be  generally  tried  to  be  as  generally  esteemed 
and  used  all  over  Scotland. —  The  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AhPXCA. —  Vioaruim. —  It  is  the  name  of  that  variety  of  Llama 
whicli  yields  wool.  The  other  variety,  which  is  nearly  naked, 
is  used  in  Peru  as  a  beast  of  burden.  See  article  "i<lama," 
Penny  Cyclopjedia. 

Application  of  Galvanism.— i47i07i.— Perhaps  the  following 
extract  from  a  New  York  paper  may  assist  you.  We  do  not 
know,  though  it  came  from  America,  whether  or  not  it  be,  what 
it  looks  like,  an  Americanism; — "Atalate  meeting  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ross  presented  a  Potato  7  inches 
in  circumference,  and  others  no  larger  than  Peas,  all  planted  in 
tlie  same  soil,  at  the  same  time— tbe  2.5tli  of  May.  The  large 
one  was  from  a  small  plot  under  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery.  Plates  of  copper  and  zinc  were  placed  at  di.stances  of 
about  200  feet  apart,  the  Potatoes  planted  betiveen.  They  were 
connected  by  a  copper  wire.  This  formed  a  battery,  the  mois- 
ture of  the  earth  exciting  the  galvanic  fluid,  which  was  thus 
constantly  passing  through  the  soiHn  which  the  Potatoes  were 
planted." 

Boast's  Patent  IMandres. — P. — We  have  Jio  experience  of 
them.  Purchase  guano  in  a  safe^quarter,  and  you  know  you 
buy  a  useful  fertiliser. 

Books.— T.  Wighton. — Low's  "Elements  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture." 

CuLTivATioTJ.—Wunjiwg*.— Use  a  scarifier  or  grubber,  and  work 
the  land  lengthwise  and  across ;  harrow,  gather  weeds  together, 
and  burn;  then  you  may  plough,  and  use  the  scarifier  again 
across  tlie  furrows  ;  harrow  as  before  and  burn  tbe  weeds ;  that 
will  clean  your  land.  Cart  on  30  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure per  acre,  and  sow  Wheat;  or,  which  would  be  better, 
plough  the  land  up  in  ridges,  let  it  lie  all  winter,  cultivate  and 
manure  well  in  spring,  and  drill  in  Turnips,  which  you  may  eat 
on  tlie  land  with  sheep,  and  sow  Wheat  in  November  of  next 
year.  Good  Ist-years'  Clover,  and  Ryegrass  may  keep  S  to  14 
sheep  per  acre  (accordingto  its  quality  and  the  size  of  the  sheep), 
in  improving  condition  for  six  months  in  summer. 

Depth  op  Hoots, — J.  i?.— We  have  traced  the  radicle  of  the 
young  Wheat  plant  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  when  the  leaf  was  not 


*  This  method  of  dibbling  Carrots,  Parsnips,  und  Mangold 
Wurzel,  with  peat-compost  in  the  heavy  lands  in  Leicestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  has  uniformly  succeeded  where  every  other 
culture  and  manure  have  f-^iled,  and  is  managed  thus:  — 
Plough  your  land  in  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October  with  a  good  strong  furrow,  and  in  tbe  montli  of  March 
(about  the  middle)  let  your  dibblers  begin,  always  dibbling 
backwards,  and  making  a  hole  about  as  wide  as  a  pint  bottle, 
and  thirteen  inches  deep  ;  fill  up  the  hole  with  tbe  peat-com- 
post to  within  four  inches  of  the  top.  Put  into  each  hole  eight 
or  ten  seeds,  cover  them  over  with  the  peat,  compost  till  level 
with  the  ground,  then  draw  a  slight  but  strong  "  bush  harrow  " 
over  them.  Wheo  they  have  shot,  let  the  three  best  shoots  be 
left,  and  the  rest  weeded  out  carefully,  as  they  may  do  to  trans- 
plant and  fill  up  any  vacancies  where  the  seed  may  have  failed. 
This  will  be  done  by  women  and  chiliJren  belter  tlian  by  men. 
Let  the  remaining  plants  he  earthed  up,  and  this  will  be  as 
good  as  one  hoeing,  and,  on  a  second  and  final  looking  over 
the  dibble-holes,  let  all  the  plants  be  removed  but  one,  and 
earth  that  well  up.  In  the  very  deep  lands  in  Leicestershire, 
wliich  will  not  bear  a  cart  in  the  spring,  donkeys  are  used  with 
large  panniers  to  carry  ihe  compost  up  and  down  each  furrow, 
which  answers  very  well,  and  does  not  poach  the  ground  like 
horses  and  the  lightest  mounted  carts. 


three  weeks  old.  How  deep  the  root  of  the  perfect  plant  ex- 
tends we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  as- 
certained this ;  if  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

GnAss  hxNn.— Inquirer. — A  farmer  would  require  to  see  the 
Grass  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  break  un.  before  he  could 
judge  whether  or  not  he  would  profit  by  permission  to  cultivate 
it.  If  he  should  prefer  it  as  arable  land,  he  would,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  it  in  that  condition ;  if  occupy- 

,  ing  a  stiff  and  wet  soil,  he  would  not  break  up  his  pasture, 
thouKh  permitted.  We  do  not  know  if  there  be  a  particular 
species  of  Oat  adapted  for  winter-sowing.  Wheal  will  diminish 
in  bulk  before  summer,  after  threshing  in  winter,  inthe  propor- 
porlion  in  which  it  may  have  become  drier;  how  much  it  may 
generally  diminish  from  that  cause  we  do  not  know.  Can  any 
one  give  information  as  to  Daniell's  manure  having  proved 
useful  as  a  manure  for  Wheat  ? 

Gypsum. -jtf.  Z>.— We  cannot  imagine  that  the  small  quantity  of 
iron  mixed  with  your  gypsum  can  render  it  at  all  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

I,vsECTS.—X  iV.  F.'5  grubs  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  moth  called 
Noctua  exclamationis,  whose  history  was  given  in  the  Royal 
Agr.  Jour.,  vol.  iv.  p.  lOG,  together  with  fi-ures  of  the  insects. 
AVe  can  recommend  no  better  mode  of  freeing  crops  of  this 
pest  than  hand-picking.  Its  effects  have  been  latelv  shown  with 
regard  to  the  wireworm  in  a  calculation   published  in  the  last 

Number  of  the  same  Journal.  R. W.  L.  W.— Your  grubs 

are  the  same  as  the  above,  and  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
their  history  in  the  work  just  alluded  to.  where  the  various 
modes  of  extirpation  are  discussed.  We  feel  much  obliged  by 
your  remarks  regarding  tbe  wireworm,  and  would  recommend 
you  to  try  the  efiect  of  gas-water  upon  them  in  a  cup,  and  as- 
certain tbe  length  of  time  they  can  resist  its  effects.  If  it  be 
satisfactory,  you  can  prosecute  your  experiments  ivi  the  field. 
The  curious  snake-like  animal  changes  to  a  fly  called  Thereva. 

R. A  Cotsw'ild  Farmer. — Your  Turnips   are   infested  with 

plant-lice,  or  aphides;  and  the  animals  transmitted  are  tbe 
larvffi  of  tlie  lady-birds,  wliose  history  you  will  find  in  this  day's 
Chronicle.     They  are  amongst  the  best  friends  you  have.  R. 

Parsmip, — J.  a.  F.—  \Ye  do  not  know  the  Giant-Cow-Parsnip. 
It  is,  doubtless,  propagated  by  seed.  We  cannot  recommend 
seedsmen, 

Sulphatb  of  MAGN'KsrA.— ^.  L.  Jl/.— The  mode  in  which  alum 
is  manufactured,  both  on  tlie  Continent  and  in  Yorkshire,  is  to 
roast  clays  containing  sulphuret  of  iron  and  potash.  The  sul- 
phur is  converted  by  heat  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air, 
into  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alumina  ;  this  is 
dissolved  out,  and  as  it  rarely  occurs  that  tlie  clay  contains  suf- 
ficient potash  to  form  alum,  (which  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash),  a  solution  of  potash  is  added  to  the  ley  obtained  from 
the  roasted  clay;  it  is  then  boiled,  after  which  the  iron  is  allowed 
to  deposit ;  and  lime  as  sulpliate  of  lime,  if  lime  exist  in  the 
clay,  when  it  is  evaporated  and  crystallised.  If  magnesia  ex- 
isted in  the  clay  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  would  be  found  in  the 
mother  water,  for  water  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  magnesiaand 
carbonate  of  ammonia  do  not  mutually  decompose  each  other, 
therefore  it  is  incapable  of  fixing  the  ammonia  in  liquid  ma- 
nure. But  ammonia  in  its  caustic  state  will  decompose  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  precipitating  the  magnesia  as  a 
bulky  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Dr.  Turner  says  "The  bicarbonates 
and  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  do  not  precipitate  mag- 
nesia."—,-L  G. 

Water  FOR  Cattle. — Improver. — Soft  water  is  decidedly  more 
wholesome  for  both  horses  and  cows  than  hard  water,  the  latter 
owing  its  hardness  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum),  or  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  neitlier  of  whicli  is  de- 
sirable as  an  addition  to  the  element  as  it  comes  from  the 
clouds,  but  renders  it  more  apt  to  cause  spasm  of  the  bowels 
(cbolic).  Rain-water  is  certainly  the  purest  that  can  be  ob- 
lained,  and  only  requires  care  that  it  does  not  contain  the  im- 
purities from  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  that  it  docs  not 
remain  unused  long  enough  to  putrefy.  W.  C.  S. 

Wheat. — /ni/jj-ouer.— If  you  will  send  your  address  we  shall  "be 
happy  to  forward  some  for  experiment, 

WiNTKii  ViiTCUES. — A  Snfjscritier  may  begin  to  sow  immediately 
for  his  earliest  crop  if  liis  land  be  late.  The  middle  or  end  ofi 
next  month  will  be  sufliciently  early  on  e:irly  soils.  We  do  not 
know  the  Emperor  Cabbage. 

WooD-ASHES. — 2",  W. — Presh  ashes  contain  caustic  alkali,  which, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  ammonia  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact,  will  take  from  it,  by  virtue  of  its  sreater  affinity,  the 
acid  which  holds  it  fixed,  and  thus  let  it  free.  If  the  ashes  b£ 
old,  they  will  not  thus  volatilise  the  ammonia,  because  th( 
alkali  will,  by  uniting:  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  th"^  air,  havt 
lost  its  causticity.  The  use  of  guano  will  not  diminish  any  ne 
cessity  which  may  atpresent  exist  for  the  use  of  lime.  If  tbi 
act  of  liming  increases  the  produce  your  land,  it  will  do  so  jus 
the  same,  whether  the  fertiliiy  of  your  land  be  as  it  is  now,  a 
as  it  would  be  were  you  to  use  guano.  Guano  must  not  h 
used  on  land  which  has  been  lately  limed,  for  caustic  lim 
would  volatilise  the  ammonia  just  as  caustic  ashes  do. 

*;f*  As  usual,  many  coramunicatioDS  have  been  received  too  lati 


SMITHFIELD.  Monday,  Aug.  26.— Per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Best  DownsJc  Half-breds  8<il0  to  4e| 

Be^st  LunK-wiiols     -        -  3 

Ewes  and  aei.'ond  qu^dlty  3 

Lambs  -        -        -  3 


BestScnts,  Herefords,&&  SHOtols  0 
Best  Short  Horna  -    3    8      3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts  -32 
Calvea  -  .  -  -  3  a 
PiRS  •         -         -         -     3     4        .      _ 

Beasts,  30C5;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3S,0C0 ;  Calves,  MC;  Pigs,  280. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  is  larRer,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  ve, 
infeiior  quality  ;  the  iDcrease  in  numbers  has,  hnwever,  had  an  effect  u] 
the  tradf,  and  we  cannot  this  week  quote  4s  2d  for  the  best  Scots,  S 
althrmgh  some  few  make  it;  the  Shiiit-horns  i>f  good  quality  find  almoBi 
reaJy  a  gale  as  anything,  they  being  now  in  sea.-oii,  and  several  have  mi 
very  nearly  i3  per  8  lbs;  trade  is  very  heavy  among  the  middling  quail t' 
and  some  remain  unsold.  Sheep  are  again  very  abundant,  and  the  trad»l 
exiesaivelj  heavy;  we  have  a  very  great  many  Ewes  and  middling  She- 
but  are  not  over-supplied  with  ihe  bestquaHtiee.  coneequeni'y  the  prices  wj 
some  difficulty  are  maintained  for  (;ood  dhcep,  but  several  Ewe3,5:e.,  fan? 
be  sold  at  all.  Lamb  is  almost  out  of  the  market  VchI  is  a  dull  trade— 4)  1 
is  hardly  realised  for  anything.     Pork  is  tolerably  brisk. 

Friday,  Aug.  30. 

The  supply  of  good  Beef  ia  stiJl  but  moderate;  the  trade  for  that  defcrip  , 
continues  abnut  'he  same  as  on  nionday ;  on  the  whole,  the  eupply  is  Ja  I 
and  trade  heavy;  many  middling  Beasts  cannot  be  disposed  ol;  what  are  J 
make  nearly  the  same  as  on  lilonduy.  The  niunber  of  Sheep  and  Laml 
abnut  the  same  as  I'f  late,  and  prices  are  about  as  on  Monday ;  tr.ide  s(  ■ 
somcivhat  more  briskfor  the  best  qualities.  Veal  tradeia  a  litde  more  lii  ■ 
but  the  prices  are  no  better.     Pork  remains  steady.  < 

Beasts,  384;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  SliSU;  Calves,  3G1:  Pigs,  280. 

41,  West  Smithfie 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 

Smithpield,  Aug.  29.' 
PrimeUplandHaylOOs  to  lODs  ,  Clover    -      ass  to  llOs  I  Straw     -    sis  t 
Inferior        „  SO  95  „      New   —  —    I 

New  Hay    „  84  93  John  Coopaa,  aalesm 

CUMBKRLAND  MABEET,   Aug.  29. 
Superior  Old  Hay     lOOstolOSsI  Superior  Clover  118^  to  12Gs  I 
Infttior  -SO         9G      Inferior        „     100        HO      Straw  288 

NewHay  -  84       100   |  New  Clover      ill        120    j 

Joshua  Barbr,  Hay  Salean 

Whitechapel,  Aug.  30. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -        95s  to  108s  ,  Old  C]over       1203      1329 
New  Hay 


120     Straw     2es  j* 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Aup.  30. 

Our  Wool  Market  is  much  the  same  as  we  last  reported  it.  The  ^ 
demanded  by  the  Farmers  are  higher  tlian  the  Staplers  can  afford,  aip' 
s  lock  of  Wool  at  present  in  the  Market  keeps  prices  from  advanci 

Long-wooled  Wethers      Is  Odtolsld     Southdown  Hogtrittf        Is  Id  1 

Do.  HoggitiB    11        13-1     Kent  Fleeces  1 

Southdown  Fleeces         10        1    1^  I  JAwEa  PsRRiKr^Wool  Bn  ^* 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  AucusT  31.— The  continuance  of  the 
late  fine  weather  has  caused  an  abundant  supply  of  Fruit  and 
Veg'etablea  to  be  broueht  into  the  market.  Wall  frnit,  in  par- 
ticular, is  very  plentituL  Trade  is,  ho'.verer,  unusmlly  iluil  for 
the  senson  of  tne  year.  Piiip-apples  <►(  good  (jnatity  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand;  and  hothnuse  Grapes  are  also  well  sini- 
plied.  Peaches  continue  to  bring  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
last  week.  Nectarines  are  a  little  cheaper.  Apricots  are 
scarce-  Of  Plums  there  i-*  abundance  ;  some  good  samples  of 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  have  been  offered  during-  the  week  ;  Orleans 
and  Green  Gag-es  are  somewhat  reduced  in  price  since  our  last 
report.  Among  Apples  a  few  good  specimens  of  Ribston  Pippin 
have  made  their  appearance;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
"Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pear  are  in  the  market.  Filberts 
althoueh  not  abundant  are  rather  on  the  increase;  thi=y  bring 
from  65s.  t*  SOs  per  lOOlbs.  Melor.s  are  good  and  snfficieutfor 
the  demand.  Morello  Cherries  have  not  altered  in  price  since 
our  last  report.  Tomatoes  are  a  little  cheaper.  Cucumbers  are 
rearly  the  s^ir.e  as  last  week.  Among  Ve--'etables,  French 
Beans  are  gO"d  and  plentiful,  Cauliflowers  are  sutficient  for  the 
demand,  and  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Carrots  are  abundant. 
Windsor  Etar.s  are  scarce;  Peas  are  aleo  becfmins*  scarcer, 
and  have  advanced  a  little  in  price.  Little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  Celery,  which  is  rather  improving  in  qua- 
lity. Onions  are  plentiful,  and  Shallots  ere  becoming  more 
abundant.  Endive  is  a'so  supplied  in  considerable  quantities. 
Cut  Flowers  cljiefly  consist  of  Euphorbia  splendens,  Ceanothus 
azureus.  Bijrnonia  venusta,  yellow  and  peri^etual  Roses,  China 
Asters.  Lobelias,  Htliotropes,  Camellias,  Sweet  Peas,  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  relargoniums,  Picotees,  and  Carnatiots. 

FRUITS. 

Cherries,  WbM,  per  lb.,  ]>  erf  to  2*  ej 

—  Morello,  varhf  sv.,  Ii8rito2«'irf 
Curranta,  per  hf  -eieve,  2»  (id  to  3s  Gd 
Filbens,  j-cr  IPOlba.,  65t  to  80a 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  la  to  ?* 

—  perlOn,  ds  to  16* 

—  bitter,  pi-r  100,  10»  to  18* 
LemnilB,  per  diuen.  U  I"  2f 

—  per  ino,  8j  to  16t 
Almonds,  per  pet'k,  6j 
Sweet  Alm'-nds,  per  lb.,  2*  6d 
NutP,  Barcelona,  22* 

—  Brazil,  le* 

—  Cob,  IJj 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  Sjto  5* 
Graoei,  Haihnii!^e,  p.lb  ,  .?j  to -li 

— "       Spanish,  perlb.,li  lo  U6d 
Melons.  eaL-h.l*  to  ?j 
Peaches,  per  dinen,  6d  to  4« 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  Ed  to  3« 
Aprii-uts,  per  di7  ,  1(  in  Si 
>    Plums,  per  half  sieve,  l«6J  to  fi< 

—  OTlean!!.  per  hf.-sv.>  It  to3T 

—  Green  Gaiieii,  St  to  it 
Fiffs,  per  di'Z  ,  2*  (o  is 
Apples,  De-s  ,  [er  buah-,  3i  6dt0<i 

—  KitL-hen,  2*  to  3s 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  haif-sv.,  2s  to  3t 

VEGETABLES, 
Cabbages,  per  dnzen,  6rf  (o  ls2d  Leeks, per  bun., 2ito3(I 

Caulidowers,  per  dnz.,  2s  to  5* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Is  to  Is  D'J 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-flifve,6d  to  9rf 
Artichiiices,  per  dnz  ,  li  to  3* 
French  Bean?,  p.hf -si-.,  ls6dio33 
Potatoes.  New,  per  cwt ,  3j  to  5^ 
New  Turnips,  per  doz.  boh.,  is  to  Sa 
Pea:;,  per  bushi'l  sieve,  28  Gd  to  4t 
Beans,  pertufh.  sieve.  Is  6rf  to2*  fid 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  U  to  2j 
Carrots,  per  d"Z.  bL'ha  ,  bs  6d  to  6t  Bd 
Basil,  per  bunch,  3ii  to  id 
Horse  Radi«h,  uer  bundle,  2s  toBa 
Savor^',  per  biini:h,  2d  to  3d 
Cacumbers,  Frame,  each,  5rf  to  Bd 

—  RidKC,  doz.,  9'  to  2s  Gd 
Vepttable  Marrow,  per  doz-.  iil  to  l** 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  l(Cd  to  2f  fid 


NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL  to  Mr.  ROtv- LAND 
HILL,  Author  of  the  Penny  Postacc,  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  City  of  London  Mercantile  Committee  on  Postage. 
Sir  Gkorge  Larpkvt.  Bart.,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  entraged  in  this  undeitaking  heg  to  intimate 
to  Ihe  several  provincial  Committees  and  others,  who  are  co- 
operating  with  them,  that  it  is  their  wish  to  closethe  Subicrip. 
tions  in  the  month  of  September. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  contributed,  the  Committee  again 
appeal  for  their  Subscriptions,  in  the  cnntldent  expectation  that 
few  would  w'sb  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  author  of  a 
plan  which  has  conferred  such  great  social,  moral,  and  com- 
mercial benefits  on  the  country  to  pass  by  without  their  haring 
taken  part  in  it. 

When  the  Collection  is  completed,  the  mnde  in  which  the 
amount  raised  is  to  be  presented  to  I\Ir.  Hill  will  be  determined 
and  made  known  to  the  public. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  through  any  of  the  London  Bank-?, 
or  remitted  by  post-office  orders,  stamps,  or  OLherwise,  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Giioncu  Wansey,  Solicitor,  No.  3,  Lothbury, 
London. 


Chilis,  per  lOti, 
Giivliu.  per  Ib-.'d  to  fid 
Onions,  per  bimoh,  2rf  to  6d 

—  large,  per  bushel.  It  to  3t 
Shallots,  per  lh.,4d  to  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  haif-av.,  ?.s  Gd  to  4s  Od' 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6(f  to  is  Gd 
Celeiy,  White,  per  bunt-h,  9d  to  I* 

—  Red,  per  bunoh,  U  to  U3d 
Endive,  per  score.  1'  to  is  6d 
Mushroomi,  per  pottle,  it  to  U  Gd 
Ismail  Saluda,  per  punnet,  2il  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3'  i"  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  la  tn  3i 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 
Green  Mint,  per  buoirh,  Qd  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  2'  i"  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  3d  to  3d 


HOPS,  Fridav,  Aue:.  30. 

Tn«  Market  continies  very  fim  A  slight  improvement  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  best  grounds,  whiih  has  cau.'ed  a  few  persns  to  back  the 
duty  as  hi'.'h  as  131,(  00/  ;  the  blii;hted  districts,  hoK-ever,  make  but  little,  if 
any  progre?9,  and  we  srill  think  the  duty  over-rated,  unless  we  get  warmer 
nights.  One  poik.t  of  the  new  crop  arrived  on  Wednesday,  from  Berling. 
Kent,  and  w^s  sold  at  9/  129  per  cwt ;  they  were  very  thin  and  iimipe;  if 
this  is  a  lair  'petimen  of  the  new  crop,  it  will  prove  very  inferior  to  last 
ye*r's  uri.wih  Picking  ought  not  in  our  opinion  to  commence  for  a  fortnight 
a:  leut,  t:ie  Hops  being  bo  backward. 

Patisxdsh  fc  Smith,  Hop^Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Mon'DAV,  Aug.  26. 
Thk  snpply  of  Wheat  by  land  carri^iffe  samples  this  morning 
was  moderate,  and  consisted  almost  entirety  of  New— the  con- 
dilion  and  quaii;y  much  worse  than  last  week,  a  great  proportion 
having  been  damaged  by  the  weather ;  fine  dry  qualities  com- 
manded the  prices  ff  this  day  se'nnight,  but  the  damp  and 
Interior  must  be  written  If.  to  2s.  chraper,  and  some  quantity 
remained  unsold  atthe  close.  There  appeared  some  inclination 
to  purchase  old  Foreign  Wheat,  where  it  could  be  done  at 
reduced  terms,  hut  as  Factors  generally  evinced  great 
firmness,  the  business  transacted  was  not  exiensive.— In  Barley 
and  Peas  there  is  no  alteration. — Beans  are  in  good  request", 
and  bnng  very  full  prices. — Oafs  sell  slowly,  and  barely  main- 
tain our  quotations.— The  supply  of  new  Musiard-seed  consisted 
of  about  600  qrs.  in  neaily  equal  proportions  of  White  and 
Brown. 

BRITISH,  PKH  IMPERfAL  QUARTER.  S.     B.  S.     S 

Wheat,  Eaiex,  Kent,  and  suifolk      .        .     White  43 

N..rtolk,  Liociloflhire,  and  Yorkshire  .  — 

BiuUy,  Mulling  anil  diitilling  B7b  to 30a  Chi-vaHpr  31 

0«i»,  Ltni'<>ln>hire»nd  Vorkuhire     .        .     Polands  19 

-  .S'orth umber} and  and  Scotch    .        .         Feed     19 

lti>h      ....  .        Feed     17 

Malt,  pale,  (hip  ' £0 

HefUordand  EMex M 

R>* 29 

Hraos,  MaiMgan.  old  and  new     28  to  31         Tick    30 

Pijtf'.D,  Heligoland        .    35  to  37      Winds    — 

Pew,  Whlt«  .        .        .        .    32  to  36       Maple  23 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER    LAST   WKEK. 

Plour.                      iWhl.BjirJ.     W»lt.|  Oat.,  i   Rye.  1  Bn«. 

KnrJUh  .  liM  Mka.    —  Bili.    ag^B         30  1  3010        873        --  3i;a 

lfi«H  ..—       „_„__              2a       6MS         _  — 

Vtrt  g9  .    —      „    £8/1     M     III6OT  lli<J22  i     —     |2iJDt3  |     —  |  2118 

FniDAV,  Aug.  30. 
We  have  had  little  English  Wheat  np  Bince  Monday,  hut  the 
relnctancc  o(  Miller*  to  purchase  renders  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  rares  of  that  cJay.  In  Foreign  a  fe«r  «alus  were  made  on 
WrdncMlay,  at  rather  reduced  prices  which,  from  the  small 
amount  o(  hnsincM  doing,  mast  be  connidertd  nominal.  There 
i»  ft  Mlight  inquiry  for  Wheat  in  Bond  fnr  export  to  France  and 
Hollanil.— Ii»r)oy  and  Beans  continue  inquired  after,  but  cannot 
l»e  noted  hlKbcr.— Pea*  are  ncglc;:ied.- Oats  meet  an  improved 
flenmnd,  and  needy  buyers  arc  obli(;cd  to  pay  a  iiiight  advance. 
ARRIVALS  THIS  WKKK. 
WhMl        I         Barlry         I  Onli  I  Plour 
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—  R«p»f»«rt,  KnKlliih,perlnit    23/ 

—  Kap*  Citb^t  ■  putttja  — 
18  I  ••MlnfKln  .  .  .  .  _ 
M    Tjir»,  Knar,  nrlnuir  p.biiih.    6 

—  I  _  —     F<ir«l({n  •        .        -    — 
ppt  cwt 


-    C*h«<,Ea«,  pn  low   I«i  10/ lOt,  Turnip  (woTirlablV  for  quoutttm.). 

KlUMroKD  AND  Lat* 


TNTERESTING    TO     LADIES.  ~  To    MESSRS. 

-L  RvlWLAND  &  SON,  20.  Hatton  Garden,;  London.— 
"  Percy  Place,  Lanriport,  Portsmouth,  April  4, 1344.  Genti.k- 
.MKv,  — 1  tliink  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  inform  you  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  admirable  Macassar 
Oil.  About  si.\  months  ago  I  found  my  hair  getting  daily  more 
vrcak  and  thin,  and  much  discoloured  from  a  practice  T  had 
adopted  of  wetting  it  continually;  fearing  that  I  should 
Inse  it  enlirely,  and  hearing  of  the  efiicacy  of  your  Macassar 
Oil,  I  have  for  some  time  past  constantly  used  it,  and  the 
result  is,  that  my  hair  is  now  perfectly  restored  and  much 
improved  in  appearance  and  colour,  having  become  thicV^ 
dark  and  glossy ;  it  also  curls  freely  without  the  use  01 
paper,  which  it  never  did  before.  To  all  my  friends  1  have 
warmly  recommended  your  Macassar  Oil  as  an  excellent  resto- 
rative and  preservative  for  the  Hair.  As  I  have  an  objection  to 
see  my  name  in  print,  I  beg  you  iviU  not  publish  it;  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter,  or  make  any  other  use  you 
please  of  it,  and  refer  applicants  to  me  if  necessary,  in  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  your  Macassar  Oil.       Your  Obt.  Servant        *" 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  preserves  and  reproduces  the 
Hair;  prevents  it  from  falling  off  or  turning  Gray  ;  changes 
Gray  Hair  to  its  original  colour;  frees  it  from  Scurt  and  Dan. 
driflr,  end  makes  it  beautifully  snft  and  curly. 

***  A^k  for  "ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL."  All  others 
are  Fraudulent  Counterfeits, 


LEA.      AND      PERKINS'S    WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.    Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regnlatly  supplied  with  Le.*.  &  Peh- 
Rivs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  d'sh,  from  turtle  to  beef,  (rom  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  inrecom 
mendmg  this  excellent  :?auce  to  Captains  and  Passenger.--  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       Jasies  Hoskkn." 

•'  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
lon^-established  favourite?;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost, 
— Naval 'Hid  in  Hi  far  1/  Gazette,  Aprils.  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale-by  the  Prnprietors,  Messrs.  Lba  and  Perrins, 
Worcester;     Messrs.    BABCLAy    and    Sov,    Farrinedon-street 
and  the  princip-il  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen   in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining:  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cookint 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  tlie  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate 
rial  and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  lieat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  &:  H.  can  safely  re- 
commend if,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can  be  for- 
warded, upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  J  30, 
Fleet-street. 


EXTIRPATION  of  all  lands  of  VERMIN.-Office, 
69,  King  William-street,  city,  Li^ndon.  —  Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agiicultural 
Society  of  England,  and  ihe  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturisfs, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  nne  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c..  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectlully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  succe=;s  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frcgmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perly of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  maybe  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
oe  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5.v.,  Ifls,,  20.s-.,  50s.,  and 
ino«.  each,  with  lull  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  jitopor- 
tion  to  Ihe  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  erailicate 
the  vermin,  arid  which  can  be  applied  without  injury  to  property. 
Dwtlling-hru^cs  cleansed  from  U.  to  Lt.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  10/,  and  upwards;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  iVc,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.— None  arc  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 


TERRA  COTTA  FIGURES.  VASES,  FOUN- 
TAINS, SiC.  Manufactured  by  DOULI'ON  and  WATTS 
Lambbtii    Pottkrv,  High-street,  Laniheth,  London. 

D.  and  W„  from  their  experience  as  PoUcrs,  have  made  con- 
Hidcrable  Improvemcntfi  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta,  tin 
superiority  of  which  over  Arlificial  Stone  or  Cement  In  well 
known.  It  is  anbjcctcd  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
It  imperishable,  and  gives  It  a  sliarpiicsij  and  surfaco  which  no 
cltflngctj  of  tenipcroturc  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  arc  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  DrawliigH  and  Designs  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application.— Arcliitcclural  work  executed. 


DRESS  AND  FROCK  COATS.— Superfine  Cloth 
DrcHB  Coats,  3ft«,  to  a5«, ;  Kxtra  Qualify,  -iOh.  to  Ms.; 
Frock  Coats,  with  Silk  fnclng,  .ISw.  to  i-iH-i  with  Silk  Velvet 
Collar  ond  silk  facing,  so*,;  Waterproof  ChcRtertleld,  Codring. 
ton,  nnri  Travelling  CoatK,  I2ff.,  lfi«.,  and  2U.  1  Waifitcoais, 
6#,  6fl.  to  Ha.  Od.  ;  rich  Satin,  Silk  and  CnsHimcre,  H«,  Gd.  to 
iJti.  (id.  i  'IVnwBcrH,  Off.  Od.  tn  lOs.  (id.;  Doet-kin  and  Kersey- 
mere, I2«.  6d.  to  2\/i.;  Khooling  Jankcis,  ids.  6d.,  Iloyn' and 
YdUttiH'  Cii.th,  ll'i^sar  Sutl",  2I«,  to  UOs.  A  Suit  of  Hnperlltie 
HluckClorh.:j/. ;  ICxtra  Quality,  .il.  lun.  to4/,  At  risititu  ^  Co.'n, 
Taflorn,  ai,  KloK  WillluEn-HtrL-ct,  City,  ten  doorti  from  Landon- 
bridge. 


FELIX  SUMMERLYS 
Home  Treasury  of  Books,  Pic- 
tures, Toys,  &c  ,  purposed  to 
Cultivate  the  AffectionSjFancy, 
Imagination,  and  Taste  of 
Children. 


WORKS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
Pictuns. 


Name  of  the  Work, 
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I.HOLBF.IN'S  BIBLE  EVENTS  . 

2.  RAFFAELLE  SBIBLE  EVENTS. 

2(1  Series.     (From  the  Logpip.) 

3.  TR.ADITIONAL        NURSERY 

SONGS      

4.  SIR  HORNBOOK:  a  Ballait    . 

5.  CHEVY  CHASE  (the Twt>  Bal- 

lads), with  Notes  and  Music  , 

6.  LITTLE  RED  BIDING  HOOD. 

7.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST    . 

8.  J4CKANDTHE  BEAN-STALK 
(6, 7,  and  8  new  editions,  revised.) 

9.  REYNARD  THE  FOX-EVER- 

DINGEN'S  ETCHINGS  . 

10.  PUCK'S     REPORTS    TO    OBE- 

RON.    Four  New  Fairy  Tales 

11.  ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  selected  from  the  Works 

of  Paul  Potter,  Karl  dn  .lardin.  Stoop,  Teniers,  Rembrandt, 
&c.,  drawn  from  Nature,  with  descriptions,  7s.  6rf. 

12.  LITTLE  PAINTER'S  PORTFOLIO;   14  Pictures  by  Giotto 

S.  del  Piombo,  Holbein,  and  Modern  Artists,  ys.  Gd.  clrd. 

13.  THE  LITTLE  PAINTER'S  COLOUR  BOX,  with  Ten  best 

C'.lours   (including:   Cobalt,   Lake,  Indian  Yellow),  Slab- 
Brushes,  Directions,  and  Specimeos  of  Mixed  Tints.   Gs.Gd. 

14.  TESSELLATED  PASTIME,  with  a  Book  of  Patterns.   Single 

box,  Qs.;  double  box,  /S.  6d, 

***  9,  10>  11  just  published. 
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Works  netirhj  ready. 

15.  ALBERT       DURER'S      BIBLE 

EVENTS.    3d  Series         .  6 

16.  CINDERELLA     (new     edition, 

revised) 4 

17.  A  CENTURY  OF  FABLES,  from  -Ssop,  Pilpay,  Gay,  La 

Fontaine,  &c.;  illustrated  by  the  Old  Masters. 

18.  BOX  OF  REAL   TERRA  COTTA  BRICKS,  Geometrically 

proportioned,  with  Plans  and  Elevations. 

Joseph  Cundali.,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 

lo  8vo.  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  jrice  lOs.  (id., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEIV1E^4TS  OF  BOTANY: 

Structural,  PnysiorOGiCAi,,  Sfstkmatical,  and 
MiiniCAi.. 
Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Ontllne  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 
Cnnfents  of  the  Worh—i.  Structural  and  Physiological 
BoTAivy: — l.  Elementary  Orean.s ;    2,  Compound  Organs;    3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5.  I.eaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves  ;  7.  Food  and  Secietions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  :  9,  Inflorescence;  10.  Floral  Envelopes  ;  II,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Di^k  ;   13,  Female  Organs ;    14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  l6,  Fruit ;  17, Seed;  13,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Systematical  Botany  :—1,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method  ;  3,  Natural  System  ;  4.  Natural  System  of  De 
Candolle  {this  Part  ilhtstrated  with  Numerous  Figures  of  the  details 
,if  the  more  important  Natv.ri'1  Orders)  ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants; 
G,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Mkdical  Botany;  consisting:  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Wedical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living- state  in 
Europe  ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Tavj.or  andWAi.TON.and  all  Booksellers. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rnHE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING;  expressly 
-L  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  25.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 
Or  LinnDsan  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice.    Price  2s. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System. 
Price  15. 3d. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 

Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  2j.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-EOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE; 

Having  in  view  the  union  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per' 

son.    Price  2,?.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY, 
Expressly  intended  for  those  who  "  wash  at  home."  Price  iJ.9a- 

Tl-JE  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  tTseful  Manual  in  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Price  Is.  Qd. 

In  one  small  volume,  price  15s., 

PAXTON'S       POCKET      BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  nge  of  Cyclopcedias,  when  the  com- 
pression of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in 
order  to  bring  it  williin  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  is  so 
universally  sougfht,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener, 
and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  claSscs  in  this  particular.  No  such  work 
existing,  however,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  featurea  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Gnido,  nnd  a  Technical  Glossary. 

Besides  hcin^  of  thia  comprehensive  description,  it  is  especially 
adai)tcd  for  the  Amateur  and  Floriculturist;  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  cxiimino  all  the  plants  Ihnt  arc  at  any  time 
hubmittcd  to  his  inspection,  and  immediately  derivo  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  nftinitics  of  piutictllHV 
species  which  could  reasonaldy  be  wished  for.  This  i^s  an  luivnn- 
tagothat  can  only  he  sufficiently  cKlimatcd  by  thoso  wiin  have 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  assistant;  and  to  all  such  individuals, 
OB  well  m  to  every  aBont  or  friend  of  Hoiticulturo,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  is  decidedly  indispensable. 

Price  7«.,  Illustrated  with  Wood-cnts  of  Birds,  Cngcs,  &c. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    CAGE  BIRDS;  their 
Manhgenicnt.  JUibltH,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding, 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.     IJy  J.M.  IliceiisTiiiN,  M.D. 

*'  It  will  bo  wilcome  lo  every  Kf'i'lemnn'B  llhniry  or  drawing- 
room  ti.hlc.  It  is  Hiipcrbly  got  up,  with  an  Immense  number  of 
vlgnetti'ii,  nnd.  in  fact  rivals  the  beauty  of  tho  Annimls."— 
Wei-kh/llhpn/rh. 

"  A'^ery  (k-liKlilfi"'  '>n(>l*  of  itw  kind It  scorns  to  UB 

on  liunnpenHiible  bnnk  for  tlic  blrd-fancler."— A>'-'«'o'*-,  . 
LoDUon:  W.  S.  Oiui  and  Co.  j  and  W.  R.CMAMiinKa,  Edinburgh. 
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CANDLES  SUPERIOR  IN  THEIR  BURNING 
QUALITIES  TO  THE  FINEST  WAX  are  now  retailed 
throHsliout  tlie  Country  ut  One  Shilling:  per  pound. 

Parties  who  nre  In  tlie  habit  of  burning  two  Tallow  mnulds  of 
four  to  the  pniinil,  are  respectfully  reqaested  ro  ntake  the  ex- 
periment, whether  rt  single  "PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE"  of 
six  to  the  pnnnd  will  not  give  more  liglit;  aud  whether  there- 
fore  ihii-se  candles  do  not  afFarcl  a  cheaper  source  of  lisht  tljan 
the  cnmraMiicst  Tallow  ones,  notwSthstandiag'  the  difference  in 
price  per  pound. 

Care  must  bo  taken  to  ask  for  them  in  the  shops  under  the 
came  given  above,  as  there  are  soiuc  imitations  sold  under  the 
name  "Composite,"  by  which  Price's  Patent  Candles  were 
origioally  made  public. 

The  Trade  miiy  obtain  them  wholesale  from  Eoward  Prick 
and  Co.,  Uelmont,  Vauxhdil;  or  from  Palmer  and  Co.,  Sutton- 
street,  Clerkcnwell. 

DRAWING-ROOM  CLOCKS.— A.  B.  SAVORY 
and  SONS,  No.  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  invite  attention  to  a  splendid  variety  of  Rosewood, 
China,  Bronze,  and  Ormolu  CLOCKS;  they  go  for  eight  days 
and  strike  the  hours  wnd  half-hours.  Price  4  guineas,  7  guineas, 
and  10  guineas  eacli,  and  upwards.  The  pL-rformauce  is  war- 
ranted . 

A  Pamphlet,  with  detailed  lists  of  Prices,  and  illustrated  with 
sketches,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  free,  in  answer  to  a  post 
letter. 


BAILY'S  SERIES  OF  WINNERS.— Under  the 
above  title,  Messrs.  A.  H.  BAILY  &  Co.  have  commenced 
a  Series  of  portraits  of  ihe  Derby,  Oaks,  and  Leger  Winners, 
and  of  other  Horses  celebrated  for  their  performances.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  engaged  the  talents  of  Mr.  J.  F.  HKRaiNC, 
Sen.,  so  well  known  as  the  celebrated  Horse-painter.  The  like- 
ness and  execution  of  each  is  acknowledged  to  be  perfection. 

The  size  of  the  Portraits  is  much  larger,  and  as  Works  of  Art 
they  are  much  superior  to  anything  hitherto  published. 

No.  1.— BEE'S-Vv^ING.      I^.  Is. 

*'  It  is  amongst  the  best,  if  it  be  not  the  very  best,  of  the  por- 
traits of  race-horses  ever  painted.  It  is  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  celebrated  and  wonderful  mare,  Bee's-wing,  perhaps  the 
best  that  ever  ran  at  Ascot,  or  indeed,  over  any  other  course. 
Mr.  Herring  has  given  a  characteristic  portrait,  full  of  identity 
and  life;  the  picture,  moreover,  is  full  of  pictorial  merit  as  a 
■work  of  art  j  the  li^'hts  are  admirably  managed,  the  very  horse- 
cloths,  the  litter,  and  the  things  which  are  to  be  seen  in  racing 
stables,  are  all  introduced,  and  made  subservient  to  general 
effect.  The  print  will  be  an  e.xcellent  addition  to  portfolios  and 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  sporting  men,  and  men  of  taste."— 
Times. 

"  She  is  taken  in  her  loose  box,  with  her  lively  eye  turned  as 
it  were  on  the  visitor,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  popped  in 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  pride  ot  Northumbria.  All  the  kntiwn 
points  of  this  model  of  a  mare  are  accurately  presented,  and 
her  splendid  rich  bay  delineated  to  perfection  ;  her  quarters  are 
accurately  portrayed,  and  she  is  placed  (that  great  difficulty; 
naturally,  and  thi-'iefore  gracefully,  on  her  legs." — Era. 

No.  2.— CHARLES  XIL     U.  \s. 

No.  3.— COTHERSTONE,  Winner  of  the  Derhv,  1843.  11.  Is. 

No.  4.— POISON,  Winner  of  the  Oaks.  1843.     It.  is. 

No.  5.— NUTWrrH,  Winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  IS43.      1 1.  Is. 

No.  6. —CONFIDENCE,  the  celebrated  American  Trotter,  per- 
forming a  match  in  harness.     I/,  is. 

No.  7.— ALICE   HAWTHORN.     U.  Is. 

No,  8.— ORLANDO,  Winner  of  the  Derby,  1844.     l^,  Is. 

No.  9-— PRINCESS,  Winner  of  the  Oaks,  1844.      U.  Is. 
A.  H.  Daily  and  Co.,  CornhiU. 


On  the  first  of  November  will  he  piihlished, 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMlSllS'  ALMANAC 
for  IS',1,     Suggestions  for  its  irap.ovKmcnt  and  corrections 
are  earnestly  rei^uested.    All  Advertisements  for  its  advertising 
sheets  must  be  sent  by  the  first  of  October,  to  the  Publisher, 
J.  lliDGWAY,  ltJ9,  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  the  Tiiirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  Hd., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
I/.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  tlieir  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster- roiv; 
Noble,  lOtJ,  Chancery. lane ;  Crocker,  1,  Milford-lane,  Strand; 
AVard.  103,  Strand  (opposite  Exeter  Hall);  Gordon.  MG,  Leaden- 
hall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho;  Wilson,  33S,  Oxford-st. 
(two  doors  from  Argyll-st.),  London.  The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syria- 
cum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all  Spasmodic  complaints. 
Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma,  and  Consumption,  are 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by  its  use,  and  the  whole 
system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of  organisation.  Sold  in  bottles, 
price  1U-.  and  33*.  Pkrry's  Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long 
heen  used  as  the  most  certain  remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of 
every  description.  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and 
other  disagreeable  aflectigns,  the  result  of  an  impure  stare  of  the 
blood.  These  Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  merciuy  and  other  de- 
"^terious  drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safely  without  interfer- 
ttvce  with,  or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
in  every  inst;:nce.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  24-.  9ii.,  -is.  6d.,  and  1  Is.,  by 
all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Pkrry  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1 9,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  1 1  till  2,  and  from  5 
til]  S.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


'T'HE  INJURY  AND  WASTE  OF  CORN,  FROM 

-L  THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  OF  TOO  THICKLY  SOWING. 
Third  Edition,  with  corrections.  By  Hewitt  Davis,  London, 
Author  of  "  The  Resources  Farmers  Possess  for  Meeting  the 
Reduced  Prices  of  their  Produce." 

I  would  have  Farmers  look  to  the  moans  which  modem  Science 
affords  for  lessening  their  expenses  and  increasing  their  returns. 

London:  A.  Uroford,  London-road,  Southwark;  Sisipkim, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall-courtj  J.  Ridowav,  Pic- 
cadilly; and  F.  Waller,  49,  Fleet-street.      Price  One  Shilling. 


■pOOD'S     MAGAZINE     for     September,     price 

-LA  2s.  6rf.,  Illustrated  with  Cuts  in  the  "  Comic  Annual " 
Style,  contams-The  continuation  of  "  Our  Family  "  a  novel 
of  domestic  interest,  by  the  Editor-Also  Camberwell  Fair 
towards  Midnight-Dallady  the  Negress-The  Husk  and  the 
Grain,  &c.  &c.— An  unpubhshed  Sonnet,  by  the  late  John 
Keats— A  new  Poem,  by  R.  Monckton  Milnes  Esn  M  P  - 
And  other  Articles,  of  diversified  interest,  by  T  Hood  F  O 
Ward,  Andrew  Winter,  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  LL  D.,'  Miss 
Lawrence,  &c. 
London  :  Henrf  Rknsuaw,  356,  Strand  j  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  and  sent,  free  of  postage,  on  application 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 
-^^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  including  the  Works 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  and  those  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education,  appointedby  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
National  and  other  Schools. 

London  :  John  W.  Pareer,  Publisher,  West  Strand. 


PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 

BOOKSRI-LERS   AND   PUBLISHERS    TO    UNIVERSITY     COLLEGB 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


SCEE 


PARLEY'^ 
T8FIC    Li 

FOR   THE   USE    07 


SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathemalical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,-  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  faniiliar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


1. 
A  Nbw  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  read}/, 

A   SYSTEil 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin 
ciples. 

Bv  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


II. 

New  EniTiON  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO    THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
llustratcd,  and  rendered  practically  useful  -to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY.  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 
TniRD  EniTiov, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

j3.  Section   0:1    PiaoPOiaTZOIirs    and 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  Gd. 

"  tor  Siudonts  who  only  setk  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  arc,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Dariey's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 

— Library  0/  Useful  Knowtedge,  article  "  Mccha7ucs." 


IV. 
Second  Edition, 


A  SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

3ot^  Piane  and  Splierica.!. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 

By    GEORGE     DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Engravings. — l2rao,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  in 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 
volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  redects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  a2<:i 
talcots  of  its  projector  aud  editor,  Mr.  Darlcy," — Sun. 


n  UNTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

^-^  AUGUST  24,    OP' 

THE    ATHEr^/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  E'ourpenck, 

Or  Slami/ed,  to  f;o  free  by  pott,  bd. 

Reviews  op^  with  Extracts  from — 


Miss  Barrett's  Pnems 

Tboughts  on  the  Points  at  issue 
between  me  Establislied 
Church  and  the  National 
Board  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  Rev.  H.  Wood- 
ward 


The  ModernSyrian3,  or  Native 
Society  in  Damascus 

Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Dog  Stealing 

Texas  and  the  Gult  of  Mexico, 
or    Yachting    m   the    New 
World,  by  Mrs.  Houstoun 
WiTn  Shorter  Notices  of  the  following: 


Sir  Rowland  Ashton,  by  Lady 
Catherine  Long 

Lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  other 
Saints 

The  Physiology  of  Inflamma- 
tion, by  Benjamin  Travers 


The  Invisible  Universe  Dis- 
closed by  H.  C.  Johnson 

Political  Progress  of  Prussia, 
by  J.  Prince  Smith 

Botanical  Guide  to  Chelten- 
ham, by  James  Buckmaa 


Parker's  Collection  sin  Popular  Literature 

Foreign  Correspondence.— Letters  from  France,  relat. 
ing  to  Education;  from  Alexandria,  relating  to  the  Mound 
in  that  (listnct;  from  Rome;  from  Athens  to  London  ;  from 
Cephalonia.  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Currant 

Original  E"apers.— Characters  in  Much  Ado  AboutNothing: 
concluding  notice 

Onr-SWeekly Gossip Dr.   Wolff- Rev.   Henry  Francis 

Cary— Dinner  to  Mr.  Robertson -Colossal  Statue  of  Goahe 
—Public  Corajjetitioo  for  the  plan  of  a  House  of  Assembly 
for  ihe  Hiineannn  Diet— The  Family  of  the  PacliaofEKypc 
—The  Inway  Indians  —  Public  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  • 

Societies. — Horticultural— Botanical 

Pine  Arts. — The  Xamhian  Marbles— New  Publications 

Srama. — Sadler's  Wells. 

Miscellanea.— The  Burns  Family  — Carbonate  of  Soda- 
Antidote  fi/r  Prussic  Acid 
Order  The  Atllcnaeum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Sevekpenci;. 

STfje  %mztt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  August  24,  contains  :  — 

A  COURSE  (jf  LECJ  URKS  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  de- 
livered during  the  Winter  Session,  \Sii,  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  by  l^KOFESSOR  LI  liBIG  :— Ammonium. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Domestic  Remedies,  by  Sir  George 
Lefevre,  M.D.:— Vapour  Baths-The  Medicine  Chest;  Calo- 
mel; James's  Powder;  Antimonial  Wine  ;  Diaphoretics. 

Practical  Facts  and  Observations  on  Diseises  of  Women, 
and  some  subjects  c(»nnected  with  Midwifery,  by  G.  Oakley 
Hemming.  M.D  :— On  Prolapsus  Uteri,  and  some  Aafectious 
which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

Sea-sickness,  a  Remedy  in  certain  cases  of  Jaundice,  by  H. 
Percy,  Esq. 

Camphor,  a  preservative  of  Ergot  of  Rye. 

FOREir-;N  DEPARTMENT :~Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris 
(continued).— Vesico-Vagiaal  Fistula-Successful  Extirpation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Colon,:  Union  by  the  Glover's  suture— 
Acailcray  of  Sciences,  Paris,  July:  Pseudo-Membranoua 
Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  produced  by  Blisters— Diabetes 
treated  by  Alkalies— Amputation  of  the  entire  Scapuium — 
Artificial  Anus  in  the  Leit  Lumbar  Region. 

REVIEWS:  — On  tlie  Decrease  of  Disease  eflTected  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Civilisation,  by  Drs.  Marx  and  WilUs. 

Marylebone  and  Bedford  Medical  Meetings. 

The  Quacks*  Protection  Bill. 

Sir  James  Graham's  "  Surgery." 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Genoral  Practitioners  of  Marylebone  to  oppose 
Sir  James  Graham's  Bill. 

The  Medical  Profession  at  Bedford.— Meeting  of  Practitioners. 

TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  PROVIN- 
CIAL MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  held  at 
Northampton  :  — Retrospective  Address  on  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, by  W.  Budd,  M.D.,  Bristol. 

Medical  Protection  Assembly  :— Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Rugg— 
Appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  aRepurt  for  the 
next  General  Meeting. 

Me<;ical  Fees  and  Insurance  Companies— Letter  to  the  Actuary 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Assurance  Office,  London. 

The  Apothecaries'  Comi)any  and  the  New  Bill. 

News  of  the  Week  :— University  of  St.  Andrew's— Graduation  Of 
Doctors  in  Medicine. 

College  of  Surgeons— Apothecaries'  Hall— Correspondents. 

London  ;  JonN  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Solio  ;  und  may  be 
obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


Price  i>ixpeiice,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturday  last,  August  2-i,  contains 

GLASGOW,  PAISLEY,  and  AYR  RAILWAY— LANCASTER 
and  CARLISLE  DEVIATION- NEW  DEPARTMENT  of 
the  BOARD  of  TRADE— BRIGHTON  RAILWAY  REPORT*" 
and  CHEAP  FARES-ON  LOCKING  of  RAILWAY  CAR- 
RIAGE  DOORS. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL  MEETINGS— Ashton,  Stalybridge, 
and  Livor|iool  Junction,  with  the  Report— Croydon  and 
Epsom — L'lndon  and  Croydon — Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  New- 
haven,  with  the  Report— Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Kilmarnock, 
with  Keport  and  Accounts- Great  North  of  England,  with 
Report  and  Accounts— St.  Helen's  and  Runcorn  Gap— Leeds- 
and  Selby— Taff  Vale,  with  Report  and  Accountf— Clarence 
— South-Wcstcrn,  with  Report  and  Accounts— Bristol  aod 
Exeter,  with  Report  and  Accounts — Birmlhghani  and  Glou- 
cester— Colchester  and  Harwich. 

PROJECTED  LINES- Lancaster  and  Carlisle— Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries and  Carlisle— Chichester  and  Portsmouth- Scotch 
Lines — Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  South  Wales — Keighley 
—Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton— Barnsley  Junc- 
tion—Southern and  Western  Extension. 

PROPOSED  ROUTE  of  Ihe  London  and  York. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man-' 
Chester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

CORRESPONDENCE— German  Railways— Lipscomhe's Patent 
H^dros'atic  hrake  (with  E/igmvings). 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  propriety  of  making  an  Expe- 
riment on  the  Atmi  siihcric  Svstem. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS-Springs,  &c.  (with  six  En- 
gravinps). 

CONTRACTS,  CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  IRON  TRADE,  PA- 
TENTS, TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c.,  &c. 

Order  Tlie  Railxray  Cbronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 
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[Prick  6d. 


Agricaltare,     applicaiioQ     of 

science  lo  ...    giO  c 

Agricultural  Mechanics  -    G^O  a 

—  Soo  ofEDRland  -  613  a 
Allotments, rf marks  on  -  6126 
"  Alpaca,  its  Natural  isation," 

by  W.  Walton,  rev.  g      613  c 

Andromeda  phyllireaefolia  .  -  637  b 
Asparagn;,  to  apply  salt  to  -  605  e 
Balsams,  list  of  -        _        .    60S  b 

Barley,  E^ptiao  -        -     612  c 

Bees,  epijs  cf  .        -        .    coj  c 

Bury.hill,  Dorkinp,  noticed  -  607  a 
Calendar  of  Operations  -    607  c 

Cliemical  .analysis,     import- 
ance of         .  -        •        -        •    G12  c 
Coniterotis  plants  •        •    606  b 

Core throsty lis  bracieata  -     6O7  a 

CorOjivasie  of  in   thick  sowingCuS  ii 

—  mode  of  harvesting 

in  East  Lothian  -       •    611  b 

Cropt,  failure  of  T-        -    612  i 

"  Davies,  on  the  waste  at  Com '"609  b 
Draining,  resiarks  on  -  .  6i2  a 
Bast  Lothian  Huebandry  -  611  b 
Bpidendrumradiatum  -    607  a 

Farm  Implements  •        .    €12  b 

^  draught  of  -  -  609  a 
Elax,  seed  of  a^  food  -  .  610  a 
Florists'  Sowets,  Dr.  Lindley's 

opinion/on  -  •    603  e 

Flocrefgardeos,  appeaiaaces  of  605  c 
Fruits,  to  preaenre  -         -    60i  a 

_  Gray  (Mr ),  Greenock,  garden 

of  noticed  .        -       _    607  a 

Gri-y  Parr.  t.  treatmi  n  of  -  605  6 
Gloucester  Farmers'  Club  .  613  b 
Guano,  islands  from  whence  U 

ii  taken      -  ...    goy  i 

—  Potter's  -  .  60*i'  a 
Habrotharonus  elegant  .  607  a 
Heating.  Polmaiae  mode  of  -  GO<i  b 
Hort.  Soc.  of  London       _       -    COS  b  I 


Ho.-t.  Soc,,  exhibitions   in  the 

garden  next  year          .        -  ( 

_          local                -       -  i 

—        forms  for          -         -  ( 

Kestrel  or  Windhover             -  e 

Land  well  drained,  indices  of  t 

]\Iagpie           ..".*-"       •  ' 

ManureM,  application  01          -  ( 

Jlorphdlogy                -        -        -  < 

Nepeia  Cataria          -        •        •  < 

Oats,  to  prepare  for  sowing     -  ( 

Onion,  analysis  of            .        .  c 

—  culture  of  .  -  6 
Oxalis,  treatment  of  -  -  6 
Paul,  on  the  "  Fot-cultcre  of 

Roses               .        .        -        .  6 

Peas,  early  sorts  -  -  C 
FelarKoniuroi,  curious  case  of 

variegation  in                  -        -  E 

Plants,  succulent              -         -  C 

Polmaiae  hearing,  remarks  on  6 

Poiato  crop,  failure  of               -  C 

R'lbin  and  hedge-sparrow        -  C 

Rose  Garden            -       -       -  6 

Koses,  shape  of  trees       -        -  6 

—  in  pots  -  -  -  6 
Science,  to  apply  to  Aijric.  -  6 
Seeds,  long  vitality  of  -  6 
Sophora  japonica  -  -  6 
Stock,  cheapest  means  of  win- 
tering             -        -        -        -6: 

StrawbertieB,    forced,     trcat- 

r  ent  of           -        ...  6 

—        to  mow  the  leaves  off  6 
Succulent  plants                -        -6 

Sun,  scorching  effects  of          -  G 

Thrush,  remarks  on         -        -  6 

Vines,  remarks  on             -        -  6 

Walton  on  the  Alpaca,  revd.  6 

Wasps,  to  destroy            -  6 

Wheat,  Egyptian              -        -  6 

—  produi'e  of           .        .  6 

—  to  dibble                .        -  C 


MIDHURST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Societv  will  be  held 
at  the  Grammar  School,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant,  when 
Prizes  will  be  given  for  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,— the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  John 
Thokp,  jun..  Secretary. 


UNIVEKSITY  COLLEGE,  London.  —  Junior 
School.— Under  the  Government  of  the  Council  of  the 
College.— Head  Master,  THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY,  A.M. 

The  SCHOOL  wiliOPEKcn  Tuesdat,  the  24ih  of  Septeh- 
BBB.  The  session  is  divided  in  three  terms,  viz.,  from  24th 
September  to  Christmas,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  from 
Easter  to  the  4th  of  August. 

The  yearly  payment  for  each  pupil  is  15/.,  of  which  5/.  are 
paid  ID  advance  in  each  term.  The  hours  of  attendance  are 
from  a  quarter-past  nine  to  three-quarters  past  three.  The 
aJlernoonsof  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  drawing. 

The  sabj  cts  taught  are  reading,  writing,  the  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German  languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Geography,  both  physical  and  political.  Arithmetic  and 
Book-keeping,  the  Elements  of  Matbemaiics  and  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Drawing. 

Any  pupil  may  omit  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  education. 

There  is  a  general  examioatioQ  of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of 
the  scstion,  and  the  prizes  are  then  given. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  without  corporal 
punishment. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

Several  of  the  masters  receive  boarders. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
College.  CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Sec.  to  the  CounciL 

The  College  Lectures  in  the  Classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine commence  on  the  Ist  Oct.,  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  on 
jSthOct.— Aug.  27,  1844. 

RAY  SOCIETY,  instituted  2d  February,  1844.— 
This  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Parker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  for  tlic  purpose 
of  securing  to  those  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
such  Works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  will  consist  of 
original  works;  of  new  editions  of  works  of  ealablishecl  merit; 
of  rare  tracts  and  M8S. ;  and  of  translations  and  reprints  of 
foreign  works.  Every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  annually  will 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  jjubllshed  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
great  pleasure  In  stating  that  the  number  of  Members  already 
exceeds  300,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  in  their  names  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  copies  of 
tbtir  works  which  Ihcy  ought  to  print.  The  Council  hope  to 
pnbli'h  t'A-o  volumes  before  Chrifttman,  the  first  of  which  will 
consiit  of  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian,  of  Reports 
OD  the  progress  of  Z^jology  and  Botany  'luring  the  last  few  years. 
Communications  on  the  buftlncs  i  of  the  Society  arc  rt-quCMtcfi 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Sccretarit-H,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  Ber- 
wick-upon -Tweed,  and  Or.  Lankostt-r,  Golden-square,  London. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  post-ofTicc  order  or  check,  to  the 
Trcuurer,  J.  S.Bowcibank,  Er.ri.,  -».'.,  Park-street,  Islln^on. 

Edwik  Lankbbtrr,  M.D.  /  Secretaries. 


~^EW  SUPERP  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS.— 
J-^  The  Babscribcrs  respectfully  inllmatc  that  they  have  got 
|4>«««stiori  of  the  entire  selected  Stock  of  the  above,  rfilncd  by 
ISAAC  ANDERSON,  Evj.,  Mar jfleld,  and  for  which  the  Silver 
Mdal  of  the  Koyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was 
awarded  f>hlai  at  their  Mcctlngof  J7th  May  last,  and  which,  at 
tte  subMqaent  Exhibition  on  the  Gth  June  and  aoth  July, 
excited  such  KnufTkl  ndmlrailon;  and  that  they  have  now 
published  a  DKKCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  them,  which  will 
be  forwarded,  post  free,  upon  Bp(.lication  ;  and  as  the  stock  of 
FlanU  i*  Umiud,  early  orders  arc  rctiuestcd.  CAKSTAIRS, 
KeLLY,  and  Co.,  Florists,  Worriston  Lnilxc  foj-positc  the 
S'Tcfi-^/'i^ll*^  a«rdcni),  Edlnburjch.  Nil.  —  Exptrlcnccd 
OAROENEBB,  of  good  cbartcter,  recommended. 


THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  and  OTHER 
BULBS;  DIRECT  FROM   HAARLEM. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  just  received  their  first  Importation 
of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
"the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
Hyacinths  at  iss.  per  dozen." 

Very  fine  ditto I2s.  per  doz. 

Fine  ditto 6s.       „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

The  Finest  Norwich  Black  Baguet  Tulips.  2s.  each. 

P.S. — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  undermentioned  highly-  desirable 
Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  former 
Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  125.,  the  Selection  left  to  Yonell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 

comprising  most  of  the  ntw  varieties  sent  out  this  season. 
fiO  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto       ,  60b.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  10s.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.  [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  JOs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fineditto,  do.  .        .  18*.        „ 

Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  125.  per  dozen,  for 
names  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  J5th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  I2s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "LauvAlicb  Fuel*'  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1, 1844),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA,  in  pote,   5  years  old,  30s.  per 
dozen,  or  10/.  per  lOO. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to3ft.  6in.,  10s.  6(Z.  per  plant. 

N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  io  compensate  for 
the  same, 

^^  For  Particulars  of  their  Extensive  Colt^ec- 
TioN   OF   CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  see  their 
Advertisement  of  last  week. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  6,  1844. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

\JUM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  ad- 
'  »  mirers  of  these  Noble  Plants  that  their  unrivalled  Collec- 
tion, comprising  every  variety  and  shade  of  colour,  is  now  in 
splendid  bloom.— Cross-lanes  Nursery,  near  Bedale,  Y'orkshire, 
Sept.  3,  ia44. 


TAMES  WALKER,  Florist,  &c.,  Rhodes,  Mi'ddle- 
^  ton,  near  Manchester,  Lancashire  j  hegs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Gentlemen  and  Amateurs  to  his  choice  collection  of 
Geraniums,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application. 

1  Doz.  of  new  and  choice  varieties    ifi'S  10    0 
1   do.  of  good  show  .        .        .        l     l    0 

Rhodes,  Sept.,  2, 1844. 


GERANIUM  "CELESTIAL." 

CHANDLER  and  SONS.^Nurserymen,  Vanxhall, 
London,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  young  plants  of  their 
New  Geranium  *' Celkstial,"  which  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired. The  flowers  being  very  large,  and  with  a  beautiful  white 
throat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  that  has  yet 
been  raised.    Plants,  lOs.  6d.  each. 

C.  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  healthy  young  plants  of 
CAMELLIAS  of  sorts,  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per  dozen; 
larger  plants  42s.  per  dozen  ;  and  good  plants  of  the  newer  sorts 
60S.  per  dozen.  Also  good  plants  of  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, at  12s.  iier  dozen  ;  larger  plants,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
The  packaije  included  in  the  above  prices.  A  remittance  or 
reference  for  paymcntin  London  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c. 

TAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  32,  S.  Hanover- 
*-^  street,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate  the  arrival  of  their  sup- 
ply of  DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting  of  all  the  esteemed  varieties, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  respectfully  solicit  early  orders, 
which  shall  meet  with  Immediate  and  most  careful  attention. 

At  their  Nurseries  at  Inverleith  and  Broughton  Park, 
J.  D,  &  S.  have  always  a  large  stock  of  EVERGREEN  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  seed- 
ling and  transplanted,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality  this 

SCEtSOn. 

In  the  Floricultural  department  they  cnn  with  confidence 
recommend  their  collection  of  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and 
HKRBACIlOUS  PLANTS,  with  choice  assortment  of  FLO- 
RISTS' FLOWERS  of  every  description,  to  which  they  respect- 
fully Invite  the  inspection  of  Amateurs. 

Cat.ilogucs  of  every  article  to  be  had  on  application. 

*4*  Experienced  Overscera,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters  rccom- 
mcriflofl.-^Sept.  18M. 


TO  THE  LOVEltS  AND  AMATEUKS  OF  ROSES. 
WOODLANIJSNURSEEtY,  Marcsfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

■ysm.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
'  *  announcing  to  their  Friends  that  their  newly-arranged 
CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  is  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  Guati.s 
on  application.  It  will  he  found  to  contain  all  the  newest  and 
best  varieties  In  cultivation. 

W.  W.  and  Son  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  Amateurs 
that  tlicir  extensive  co]Iccti(»ri  of  autumnal  thjwcrlng  Ros.^  are 
now  III  splendid  bloom.  A<lmlttuncu  daily,  Gratis  (Sundays 
excepted),- Woodlands,  Sc|it.  (I. 

AURICULA  SEED  from  Stage  Flowers,  to  be  hod 
in  Packets  at  2fl.  Qd.,  of  W.  J.  Nuttinu,  Seedsman,  40, 
C  bcapslde,  Loodoo. 


ROSES. 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield,  Near  Uckfield   Sussex 
X\r     WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  to  announce 

»»  •  that  they  are  now  issuing  GRATIS,  on  application,  their 
newly-arranged  CATALOGUE  op  ROSES,  containing  a  full 
and  comprehensive  description  of  all  the  most  popular  varieties 
in  addition  to  the  novelties  that  have  appeared  this  season.— 
Woodlands,  September  i. 

[ESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  Established  ia 
•■^  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-bailiffs,  of  established  skiU  and  reputation. 
All  communications  prcmptly  attended  to. 


TNGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  **  Pax  ton's 
-L  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 


Inga  pulcherrima,  's.  Gd. 
Achimenes  picta,  lOs.  6rf, 
j'EschynanthusHorEfie!dii,7s6d 
Amycia  zygomeris,  Js.  Qd. 
Clerodendron  splendens,  10s,6rf 

,,  squamatum,5s. 

Hlndsia,  or  Romlektia  longi- 

flora,  15s. 
Epacris     campauulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  lOOO 

seedlings),  7s.  6d. 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  iSs. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  10s.  6d.  to 

2is. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  15s.. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  doz. 
Dryinonia  punctata,  3s.  Qd. 
Phlox  Van  Houtlei,  (flowering; 

plants),  2s. 
Spi^^a  Reevesiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotoiufoUum,  3s.  6d. 


Also  the  following,  in  collections: 

100  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  j       { including       Carapanulata 

sorts,   (including  many  fine  (       rosea)  2ts. 

sorts)  51.  112  Azalea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

12  Epacriscs  of  12  distinctsorts,  |      sorts,  (including  fulgens)  21s,  . 

Tho.mas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Sept.  6. 

Mr.  HOYLE'S  new   SEEDLING   GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  respectfully  announces  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  has 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  following  superb  SEEDLING. 
GERANIUMS  raised  by  G.  W.  Hovle,  Esq.,  of. Guernsey,  viz.: 
1844— Tilus         ....      each— £3    as.  Od. 

,;      Pompey 3    3    0 

Champion 2    2    0 

These  three  for  six  guineas. 

1843- Unique  110 

Queen  of  England    .        .        ,        .110 

Claude 110 

Sarah  Jane 110 

Amelia 0  10    S 

Majcstica 0  10    6 

Rosalia 0  10    6 

Flora 0  10    6 

General  Pollock       .        .        .        .    0  10    S 
These  nine  for  five  guineas. 
The  entire  set  lo  guineas,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  to 
the  Trade.    A  remittance  must  accompany  the    order   from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Titus  received  a  seedling  prize  at  Chiswick,  June,  1844; 
Pompey,  Ch<*iiipiuu,  and  Unique  were  pronounced  hy  Professor 
LrNni-EV,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  sy,  1844,  to  be 
"three  flowers  of  good  substance,  size,  and  variety;"  and  Mr. 
Glenny,  in  Gttrdencra''  Gazette  June  22,  1844,  says,  speaking 
of  the  Geraniums  at  the  Chiswick  Ffite — *'Mr.  Hoyle  had  by 
far  the  best  lot  there  ;  Pompey  was  the  best  of  them,  and  Titus 
nest."  Blooms  of  the  otiiers  were  likewise  exhibited  at  the 
June  FOte,  Chiswick,  1844,  and  attracted  very  extraordinary 
attention,  and  were  universally  admired.  On  the  whole,  the 
above  varieties,  for  substance,  roundness  of  form,  and  general 
excellent  qualities,  are  among  the  best  ever  offered  to  floricul- 
turists. Printed  Lists,  with  full  descriptions,  can  be  had  on 
application.    To  commence  sending  out  plants  in  October. 

W.  M.  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hoyle  with  some  choice 
GERANIUM  SEED,  which  he  saved  from  his  own  beautiful 
Seedlings,  and  the  newest  and  best  varieties  sent  out  by  other 
growers.  Sealed  packets  of  1 00  seeds,  I2s. ;  do.  of  50  seeds,  7s. 
Also,  Hybridised  Seed,  saved  from  his  own  extensive  collection 
of  Pelargoniums ;  packets  of  100  seeds,  10s.  j  of  50  seeds,  6s. 
Providence  Nursery,  Rarasgate. 


TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Land  Proprietors  of  England  to 
this  very  desirable  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  has  been 
raised  from  seeds  collected  on  the  mountains  of  Strathspey,  and 
of  which  he  has  strong  plants  ready  to  be  sent  out  For  intro- 
ducing this  tree  Messrs.  Gaioou,  of  Forres  and  Elgin,  were 
awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  this  Pine 
is  rapidly  superseding  the  common  soft-wondcd  variety.  For 
all  economical  purposes  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  hardness 
and  durability  of  its  wood  ;  hence  it  is  much  sought  after  at 
present  for  railway  sleepers.  Pictorlally  considered,  or  as  a 
landscape  ornament,  it  rivals  even  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  it  as  nsaiiming  much  of  "the  bold  and 
contorted  figure  of  the  Oak;"  and  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Quar- 
terly Rcuiew  it  is  recommended  as  a  fit  tree  to  be  planted  in 
chuichyards  and  cemeteries. 

Strong  plants  io  pots,  such  as  rabbits  and  hares  will  not 

destroy      .        , Qd.  each. 

Ditto,  not  in  pots,  18  inches  high        .        .    30«.  per  1000. 
Ditto  ,,  15        ,,  .        ■    20S,        ., 

Ditto  „  1  foot  high    .        .        -     i^>s.        ,» 

Ditto  „  3  years  ohl   .        .        .    10s.        „ 

J.  G. would  rccommendull  who  require  them  to  furnish  them- 
selves immediately  with  these  Pines,  and  to  plant  them  forth- 
with. Spring  planting  is  exceedingly  hazardous  ;  and  when 
followed  by  such  u  season  as  was  experienced  during  the  com- 
moricement  of  the  present  summer,  the  young  trees  arc  sure  to 
be  killed. 

Cedrus  Dcodara  raised  In  the  open  ground,  being  the  strongest 
plants  yet  offt-rcd  In  England,  I0«.  each.  Araucaria  iinbricata, 
Pinus  cxcclsa,  Luriclo,  Austriaco,  &c.  &c.  on  reasonable  terras. 
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CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splcndiii  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling:  thcru  to  jtidg^e  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  whicli  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
WAnNEa&  Warner,  Cornhill.Londou,  after  the  7tli  September. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 

THE  present  being  a  good  time  to  sow  CALCEOLA- 
RIA SEED,  the  Advertiser  begs  to  offer  a  few  packets  of 
his  splendid  New  Spotted  kinds,  saved  with  great  care,  with 
printed  directions  to  raise  the  young  plants,  at  5s.  per  packet. 
— J.  STANDI5H,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot. 


EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 
—strong  Plants  of  the  "PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE" 
STRAWBERRY,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  tlie  earliest 
grown  in  this  country,  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  30s. 
per  100.  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  it  lias  taken  the  First  Prize 
at  all  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Also  Plants  of  the  "  British  Queen,"  "  Deptford  Pine," 
"Prince  Albert,''  and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Warner  fi  Warnkr.  Seerismpn.  28.  Cnrnhill.  Lnndnn. 


GEO.  LIGtiTBODY,  Falkirk,  respectfully  informs 
the  cultivators  of  the  RANUNCULUS,  that  his  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SEEDLINGS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. A  few  Varieties  of  Superior  Neiv  Seedlings  will  be  let  out 
this  season.  Gentlemen  wishing  Auricula  and  Ranunculus  Seed, 
are  requested  to  make  early  application,  as  but  a  small  quantity 
has  been  saved  this  season.    Packets  2s.  Hd.  each. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS,-is.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  lor  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett'b,  late  Mr-  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  i'C.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
■which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


THE  BEST  CALCEOLARIAS  OF  THE  SEASON, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kinohorn,  at  tlie  Chiswick  Show,  in 
May,  and  at  the  BotaniCEil  Society  in  June.  N.  Gaines,  Surrey 
Lane,  Battersea,  having  piirchased  the  Stock  of  the  following 
beautiful  Calceolarias,  intends  letting  them  out  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  as  there  will  be  but  few  plants,  early  orders  are  requested. 
LADY  ANN  CHARTERIS.— "  Nearly  a  ruuud  fluwer,  richly 
mottled  with  bright-yellow  and  rich  light  and  dark  reddish- 
brown,  nearly  equal  of  each,  full  average  size,  shrubby  habit, 
very  handsome  and  effective  as  vreli  as  novel."  ^. . 

DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND.— "The  largest  and  best  of 
its  class,  nearly  as  deep  as  it  is  across,  richly  blotched  and 
speckled  with  dark-brown  upon  a  gold-coloured  ground,  not 
equalled  in  form  ;  shrubby  habit." 

PROFESSOR  WILSON.—"  Spotted  like  the  leopard  upon 
brilliant  yellow  ground,  brigliter  and  better  than  Lady  Con. 
stable,  and  more  inflated  ;  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  worthy 
of  the  very  best  collections." 

KINGHORNII.— "A  very  distinct  variety  full  of  shaded  elon- 
gated spots,  or  very  short  stripes,  upon  a  dark-yellow  ground; 
shrubby  and  rich  in  habit." 

COUNTESS  OF  MORNINGTON.— Darker  than  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  ;  good  form  aud  very  distinct  j  shrubby  habit,  aud 
handsome. 

FLASH.— Brighter  than  any  other  grown  ;  of  good  habit ;  very 
shrubby  handsome  plant. 

The  first  four  of  these  varieties  were  described  by  Mr.  Glenny 
in  the  Gazette,  and  were  selected  by  him  from  the  entire  collec- 
tion as  the  best,  not  less  for  their  colours  than  their  excellent 
form.  They  wore  elsn  noticed  in  the  Chronicle,  as  the  best 
exhibited  at  the  May  Chiswick  Show.  The  last  two  were  not 
in  flower  at  the  time,  but  have  been  selected  for  their  approxi- 
mation to  them  in  most  of  the  particular  points. 


JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  good  Plants  of  the  following  :—Thunbergia  alata 
supeiba,  and  Aurantica  superba.S.s.  each  ;  Do.  Frverii,  Is.  6d. ; 
Libianthns  nigricans,  5s.;  Do.  Itussellianus,  I.?.  6(Z. ;  Vtfronica 
speciosa,  3s.  6d.  Finest  varieties  of  Fuchsias  sent  out  this 
year,  Is.  6rf.  each  ;  last  year's  varieties,  Qd.  to  Is.  Finest  va- 
rieties of  Pansies,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  New  Seedling  do., 
Standard,  5s.  each.  Pansy-seed  jiisc  saved  from  J.  F.'s exten- 
sive collection,  Is.  to  2s.  6rf.  per  packet. 

The  above  will  be  sent  by  post  free  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
a  remittance  Is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown  corres- 
ponrlents.— Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell.  Sept.  6,  1841. 

CAMELLIA  "EMPEROR." 

TDAVIES^AND  Co.  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  they  now  intend  sending  out  the  above 
magnificent  Seedling,  raised  and  flowered  by  them  in  1843, 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  wliere  it  was  awarded  a  Prize,  and  afterwards 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Report  of  their  Meeting,  in  the 
following  terms,  in  the  Chronicle  of  25th  I\iarch,  1813:  — 
"  Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Seedling 
Camellia,  raised  from  the  seed  of  C.  colvillii,  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  C.  reticulata.  In  the  foliage  it  resembles  the  older 
sorts,  but  the  flower,  which  is  large  and  well  filled  up,  partakes 
of  the  form  and  colour  of  its  male  parent.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  for  it."  Price  from  3/.  3s.  to  4i.  4s.  Stock  positively 
very  limited. 

CEREUS  GRANDIFLORUS  RUBRA.  This  splendid  new 
variety  of  Cereus  was  raised  by  T.  D.  &  Co.  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Leading  Article  of  last  week's 
Chro7iicle.  The  flowers  measure  10  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  a 
pale-red  colour,  with  a  shade  of  purple  in  the  centre.  The 
expand  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  last  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  being  an  advantage  over  the  night- 
blooming,  which  generally  close  early  the  next  morning. 
Strong  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at  lOs.  6d.  each. 
Reference  or  remittance  required  from  unknown  correspond- 
eots.— "Wavcrtree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  7th  Sept.,  1844. 


DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

TX7ARNER  and  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  No.  28. 
»  »  Cornhill,  London,  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  Dutch  Flower-roots  have  arrived  iu  superior  con 
dition,  consisting  of  the  choicest  and  newest  varieties.  The 
Bulbs  are  unusually  handsome  and  large,  at  moderate  prices. 
Catttlogues  forwarded  by  poat  on  application, 

MITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

or  HAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
Seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds.  In  Tin,  ll.  10s.  each;  or  with  Copper  Box  and 
Tube.  1/.  15s.  each.  Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 
^  These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
HAr<LKN,2,Wins!ey-st,,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  in  the  United 
Kngdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  address,  iu- 
c  jsing  a  Post-ofEce  order  for  the  amount. — Richard  S-mith, 
"Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


EXHIBITIONS  AT   THE   GARDEN 

OF  THE 

^ortt'cultuval  Soctctg  of  S^ontrou, 

For  IHE  Year  1845. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  following 
are  the  RULES  to  be  observed  at  these  Meetings  :  — 
EXHIBITORS.— All  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society 
or  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for  exhibition. 

FLOWER-STANnS.  — Exhibitors  of  Cut  Flowers  must  supply 
THttiR  OWN  Boxes  or  Stvnds.  No  box  or  stand  should 
exceed  eight  inches  in  height  a":  the  back,  or  18  inches  in  depth 
from  front  to  back.  The  lids  of  all  boxes  must  either  be  loose 
or  made  to  unhinge. 

MEDALS  AND  REWARDS. -The  Society  distributes  the 
following  Medals  and  Rewards,— namely, 

value. —  £  b.   d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10    o 

SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal        .         .         .         .10     0 
SK.  Silver  Knightian  Do.  .        ,        .        .15    0 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do.  .         .         ,         .   '     ,     1   15     0 

SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do.  .         .         .         .400 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7     0     0 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Do 10     0     0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do. 20     0     0 

Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change them  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  Jf  within  one  month  after  the  third  Exhi- 
bition of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from 
an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  his  Medals  to 
be  disposed  nf,  all  the  Medal-*  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him  through  the  usual  public  conveijances.  without 
further  notice.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  l^haU  receive  a  First  Prize 
in  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other 
Medal  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  K  K,  MM,  and  NN. 

It  is,  howevkh,  to  be  particularly  obskrved  that  if 
any  Exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting 
plants  not  AoTid  _y?(fe  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor  next 
below  him,  whose  Medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  transferred  to 
the  person  immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 
SUBJECTS  OF  EXHIBITION. -These  will  be  divided  into 
Claeses,  as  explained  further  on.  No  articles  not  of  Horticul- 
tural produce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables. 
Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  described  in  the  following  List,  as  they  will  in 

ALL  CASES  BE  REQUIRKD  TO  SIGN  A  PRlNTKn  FORM  OF 
DeCLAKATION   to     be     PURNISBED   TO    THEM    IN   THE   GARDEN, 

stating  under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  shown  j  and  they 
are  particularly  requested  to  takh:  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the 
awards  of  the  Judges  should  occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  Declarations,  the 
Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all 
Florists'  Flowers  ;  and  the  Judges  are  restrained  from  awarding 
any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatever  their  merit  may  be,  if 
this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  Florists'  Flowers  are 
meant  not  only  flowers  usually  so  named,  but  also  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Calceolarias.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
all  other  subjects  of  Exhibition  will  be  neatly  and  legibly 
labelled  with  their  names. 
CLASS  L— FLOWERS  ;    for  which  Nurserymen  and 

Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 
J.  Pelargoniums  J  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  va- 
rieties, cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  or  24  to  a  cast. 
G8— SG— LS. 

B.  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to 

a  cast.     GB— SG— LS. 

C.  Pelargoniums ;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to 

a  cast.    LS-SK-SB, 

D.  Koses,  in  pots;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  25,  distinct  vars.     GB — SG— LS. 

N.B.  It  is  the  wioh  of  the  Society,  in  a  future  season,  to  re- 
quire Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots,  and  not  to 
allow  cut  tpecirr.ens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

E.  Roses  in  pots  ;  single  speci.-neus  displaying  superior  culti- 
vation.    SK— SB— C. 

F.  Mobs    Roses,  in  loose  bur|ches,  each   consisting  of  three 

trusses  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK  — SB — C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in   the   last  letter,  and  in  50  va- 

rieties.    LS-SK-SB. 
N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 

the  following. 
H.  Otiier  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 

SK-SB— C. 
N.B.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 

be  given  by  the  Judges.    And  if  Roses  are  brought  tor  ex- 
hibition without  attention  to  t!ie  regulations  here  explained, 

they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 
/.  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GK— SG-LS. 
N.B.   It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 

on  more  than  one  occasion. 
K.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GB-SG-LS. 
L.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  6  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

SG-LS-SK. 
N.B,  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 

the  classes  I,  K,  and  L. 
M.  Cape  Heaths;    single  specimens   displaying  very  superior 

cultivation.     LS— SK— SB. 
N,  Calceolarias,  iu  sixes  ;  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast.     LS— SK — 

SB. 
O.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS — SK— SB. 
P.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK— SB. 
Q.  Pink^,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB. 
R.  Ranunculuses,  excluding  Turbans;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 

varieties    for  Private  Growers,   and  24  for  Nurserymen. 

LS-SK-SB. 

CLASS  II.— FLOWERS  ;   for  which   all   persons  are 

admitted  to  equal  competition. 
S.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  40  plants.  LG 

—  GK-GB. 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchidacese,  aud  Pelargoniums 

to  be  excluded  Irom  S,  T,  V,  and  R. 
T.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collecUons  of  20  plants. 

GK— GB-SG. 
N.B.  Exiiibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
V.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  12  plants. 

SG  — LS-SK. 
W.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  6  distinct 

sptcies.     LS— SK— SB. 
X.  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  !2distinct  vaiieties.    GB— SG-LS. 
1'.  Gteenhouse  Azaleas  ;  inOdisti   ii  varieties.    SG— LS— SK. 

N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  clu&bcs  of  Azaleas. 
Z.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Climbers ;  in  collections  of  6  species. 

SG— SK-SB. 
AA.  Exotic  Orchidaceae;   in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  30 

species.     LG-GK-GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

A.i,  jSfi,  and  CC. 
BB.  Exotic  Orchidacese;    in  collections  of  12  species.     GK^ 

GB-SG. 
CC,  Exotic  Orchidacere;  in  coUectioDS  of  6  species.     GB— SG 

— LS. 


1>D.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  vars.    LS-SK-SB. 

EE.  Pelargoniums;  in  6  bistinct  species.    SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  HollEoid,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  crossbrcds. 

FF.  Acliiinenes  ;  in  collections  of  6  species,  grown  in  pans  not 
less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS— SK-SB. 

GO.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  fluwer.     GB-SG-LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer 
than  six  varieties  are  exhibited. 

HH.  Fuchsias  ;  in  colections  of  J2  very  distinct  varieties,  of 
which  onc-half  shall  have  a  light  calyx.     LS-SK-SB. 

//.  Cinerarias;  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties. 
SK— SB-C. 

KK.  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  Plants.  SG— LS— SK. 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  OfiBcers^ 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  tliis  letter.  Nothing  wilt  be  regarded  as  new  which  Aas 
been  crhibited  i/i  the  G-irden  iii  a  previtms  season. 

LL.  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.    SG — LS- 
SK. 

SIM.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  under  MM  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.      Cockscnoibs,   Heartsease,   Hydrangeas,  and 
bouquets  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

NN.  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  io  a.cut  state.  No  person  will  he 
allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  hiixher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  Certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller  than  329,  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  six  of 
them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 
In  AuniTioN  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes  J,  S,  T, 
and  AA,  the  SK.  SG,  and  C  are  offered  for  the  collections  in 
those  classes  wliich  shall  he  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 
N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling,  and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLA.SS  III.— FRUIT;  for  which    Market  Gardeners, 
Fruiterers,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 
N.B.  AH  Fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  WELL-coLounsn  and 
raoPKELV  NAMED  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable; 
if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
00.  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Fruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  diff"erent  kinds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  beine  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.     GK— GB— LS. 
N.B. —Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter. 
PP.  Grapes.     SG  — LS-SK-SB. 
QQ.  Pine  Apples.     SG— LS-SK-SB. 

RR.  PeachesorNectarincs,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.  SK — SB. 
S5.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB-C. 

JUDGES.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or 
dim-nishing  the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  offered 
by  the  Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring 
Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these 
regulations,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  al^o  required  to  b^^ar  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objects  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in 
instituting  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
Collector  as  to  reward  the  skillul  Gardener.  They  are  also  not 
to  make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  wor  hy  of  a  Medal ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

By  order  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,        John  Lixdlet, 

Aug.  31,  \%ii.  Vice  Secretary. 

*»*  Copies  of  these  Regulations  can  be  procured  upon  appli- 
cation at  the  Society's  Office,  21,  Regent  street. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS.  NURSERYMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROIHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  Sell  by  Public  Auction  (under  a  bill  of  sale), 
on  the  premises,  Sussex  Nursery,  Loughboro'-rcad,  Brixton- 
road,  on  Monday,  soth  September,  1844,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  in  choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  also 
two  newly-erected  (ircenhnuses.  Frames,  about  2000  Green- 
house Plants,  a  quantity  of  Rock  Work,  Utensils  in  Trade,  &c. ; 
may  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Leytonstone. 


NURSERY  STOCK,   KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

MR.  KIRKE  respectfully  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  received  instructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  tlie  pre- 
mises, (late  The  American  Nursery)  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  on 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  at  U  for  12  o'clock,  by  order  of  the 
proprietor,  the  ground  being  required  for  other  purposes,  the 
Valuable  Collection  of  CACTUSES,  GERANIUMS,  CAMELLIAS, 
ORANGE,  LEMON,  and  CITRON  TREES;  ALOES,  FUCH- 
SIAS, YUCCAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  AZALEAS,  and 
SUCCULENT  PLANTS  ;  the  whole  in  pots,  and  arranged 
in  small  and  large  lots  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers;' 
GREENHOUSES.S-c.&c— May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  sale.,' 
Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,' 
Covent  Garden;  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lockhart,  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  Cheapside,  City;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton-row,  Biompton. 


LYDDEN,  FIVE  MILES  FROM  DOVER. 

FOR    SALE  BY  PRIVATE   CONTRACT — Thre. 
Hundred  and  Four  Acres  of  FREEHOLD,  and  One  Hundrei 
and  Ninety.four  Acres  of  LEASEHOLD  LAND,  together  with  th 
Rent-charge,  in  lieu  of  Rectorial  Tithes,  over  the  parish  of  Lydder , 
The  FREEHOLD  comprises,  with  Farm  Buildings—  ; 

ac  rds  pe 
Cocklescomb  Manor  Farm  (Arable  Land)  .        .     109    3    4 

Warren  Farm  (Arable,  Pasture,  and  "Woodland)         .     117     2  39 
Kelly  or  Bell  Farm  (Arable  and  Pasture)  .         .       71     0     0, 

Cannon  Land  (Arable  and  Woodland)         .        .        .        5     I  38  [ 

Total    304    0    \\ 
And  Nine  substantial  Cottages  and  Gardens.  ] 

The  LEASEHOLD  consists  of— All  that  capital  Farm-HouSi ' 
Lydden  Court,  with  ample  Farm  Buildings,  in  a  good  state  il 
repair,  and  One  Hiuidred  and  Ninety-four  Acres,  1  Rood,  -j 
Arable,  Pasture,  and  \Voodland,  with  a  Rent-charge  in  lie 
of  Rectorial  Tithes  variable  under  the  Act  for  the  commutatit 
of  Tithes,  together  with  a  like  Rent-charge  over  the  remainder  ' 
the  parish  of  217/.,  subject  to  a  like  variation.  | 

The  Land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     There  are  Sixtefi 
Years  unexpired  of  the  Leasehold.  [ 

For   Particulars,  and  to   treat  for  the  Purchase,  apply  tO  W 
Coleman,  Kearsney  Court  Farm,  near  Dover. 
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MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS.  ' 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  much  pleasure  in 
offering  to  the  Nobility,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  the  follow- 
ing' new  varieties  of  GERANIUMS  raiised  by  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq., 
the  entire  stock  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

Lyne's  Princess  Alice  ....    each  ^1     Is, 
Lyne's  White  Perfection     .        .        .        „         11 

Lyne's  Imogene „         11 

Lyne's  King  of  Saxony  .  .  .  „  J  1 
Lyne's  Redworth  ....,,  11 
Lyne's  Confidence       ....,,         11 

Lyne's  Sappho ,,         11 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  usual  discount 
lo  the  Trade. 

"  Princess  Alice  "  has  received  two  seedling  prizes  in  London. 

•'White  Perfection,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  and  the  Gold  Medal 

I    at  Plymouth.    "  Imogene  "  is  described  in  the  Chronicle,  June 

I    ^4th,i843.    They  ail  possess  most  desirable  properties,  and  can 

j    be  highly  recommended  as  being  first  rate  flowers. 

W.  E.  R.  has  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  at  prices  con- 
;    siderably   lower   than    usually    obtained    for    such    valuable 
varieties,  in  hopes  thereby  to  meet  with  a  more  extensive 
demand.    Descriptions  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  precedence.  Plants  will  be 
delivered  in  October  next.  Reference  or  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pensate for  carriage. — Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Sept.  6. 


SATURDAY,  SEPT.    7,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Sattrd-iV,     Sept.  14    Royal  Botanical  ...        4  p.m. 

Tliespat,        ^ept.  17    South  Lonilon  Florictiltural        .        1  p.m. 
COUNTRY  SHOW WgoNiaiDAY.    Sept.  11    Tottenliam       .2  p.m. 

The  decision  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  to 
the  subjects  for  which  medals  are  to  be  offered  at  the 
Exhibitions  in  the  Garden  next  year  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  It  has  been  arrived  at  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  many  persons  taking  an  interest  in  those 
meetings. 

The  main  differences  between  the  present  schedule 
of  prizes  and  that  of  last  season  consist  in  the 
following  particulars : — 

Several  new  classes  are  introduced ;  viz.,  Roses  in 
pots,  Cape  Heaths  in  12s  and  as  single  specimens, 
Ranunculuses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  in  I2s, 
Orchidaceous  plants  in  12s,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
Pelargoniums  as  species,  and  Achimenes. 

The  large  collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants  are  made  to  contain  more  plants;  but  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Gacti,  are  again 
admitted  into  them,  it  having  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  gardeners  cannot  makeup  such  collections 
without  the  assistance  of  those  kinds  of  plants. 

JNledals  of  higher  value  than  before  are  offered  in 
some  of  the  classes.  The  Large  Gold  is  offered  for  the 
best  large  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants; 
tv.o  Gold  Banksian  Medals  are  offered  for  Pelargo- 
niums, instead  of  one ;  and  the  Gold  Knightian  is 
offered  for  Heaths,  instead  of  the  Gold  Banksian. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  general  value  of 
the  medals  may  be  judged  of  from  what  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  those  of  gold.  In  1844  there 
were  offered  fourteen  gold  medals,  of  the  value  of 
li3/.,  for  each  Meeting;  in  I84.J  their  number  is 
nineteen,  and  their  value  1 77/. 

Rhododendrons  in  pots.single  Orchidaceous  plants, 
and  plants  in  Ward's  Cases,  no  longer  make  sepa- 
rate heads  of  exhibition. 

The  declaration  as  to  whether  plants  have  been 
previously  exhibited,  is  not  to  be  required  in  future. 

A  new  regulation  has  been  introducedin  the  follow- 
ingwords  : "  If  any  exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of 
a  medal,  and  it  shall  be  afterwards  ascertained  that  he 
has  gained  it  by  exhibiting  plants  not  bom  fide  his 
own  property  or  that  of  his  master,  such  award  shall 
be  cancelled  in  favour  of  the  exhibitor  next  below 
him,  whose  medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  person  immediately  following  him  in 
the  award,  and  so  on."  This  has  been  rendered 
necesi-ary  by  the  system  of  borrowing  plants  for 
exhibition,  which  some  persons  are  said  to  have 
practi.«ed  elsewhere  this  year  with  consideralsle 
success — a  practice  most  disgraceful  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  and  such  as  no  man  with  a  grain  of 
honesty  would  be  guilty  of.  Gardeners  have  now 
only  to  look  sharp  after  such  men,  whose  names  are 
in  our  possession,  and  who  are  well  known  ;  and  if 
their  tricks  pas.s  current  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  they  will  be  more  cunning  than  we 
take  them  to  be. 

When  we  first  proposed  to  Gardeners  that  they 

nhould   turn   their  attention   to   the  cultivation  of 

Jtotes  in  pots,  wc  were  met  by  a  cry  on  the  part  of  a 

•I  many  people,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done ; 

•.  Roten  would  not  grow  well  in  pots;  that  they 

CTuld  not  be  carried  from  place  to  place  ;  and  other 

foolitb  objections  of  the  same  kiml.     Experience  has, 

however,  iihown  that  the  thing  can  be  done  by  men 

ing  lufficient  akill  and  fialicncc,  and  the  clamour 

opponition  has  died  away.     How,  indeed,  could 

man  again  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  growing 

',■9  well  in  jioti,  after  the  beautiful  displays  of 

n  made  at  the  London  Exhibitions  of  the  late 

on  ,•* 

J  hat  there  arc  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ope- 
ration U  doubtleiB  true :  it  was  that  very  circum- 


stance, indeed,  which  led  to  its  introduction.  There 
would  have  been  no  credit  in  producing  plants  which 
every  bungling  gardener  could  grow ;  but  it  was  a 
great  triumph  to  do  that  well  which  demanded  un- 
usual knoivledge  of  the  principles  of  horticulture. 
Of  course  in  this  as  in  all  other  branches  of  cultiva- 
tion, a  good  many  mistakes  were  made  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  experience  was  only  gained  by  degrees; 
for  there  are  things  which  no  general  principles  can 
anticipate,  and  for  which  we  are  constrained  to  trust 
to  practice  ;  not  that  they  are  contrary  to  established 
laws,  but  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  apply  the 
laws  of  nature  correctly.  For  this  reason  he  who, 
having  himself  overcome  preliminary  difficulties, 
volunteers  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  experience 
to  others,  does  the  community  good  service,  and 
deserves  encouragement ;  for  he  saves  his  neighbours 
from  the  errors  into  which  he  himself  has  fallen. 
We,  therefore,  think  it  a  simple  act  of  justice  to 
Mr.  Vfxa.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  to  mention  that  lie  has 
lately  published  a  very  useful  little  treatise*  on  the 
Pot-culture  of  Roses,  which  all  gardeners  will  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  procure.  We  shall  not  make 
extracts  from  that  which  everybody  should  study  in 
the  original.  Mr.  Paul's  extensive  practice,  and  well- 
known  skill  as  a  good  cultivator,  will  insure  to  his 
precepts  the  attention  they  deserve. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  we  feel  called 
upon  to  notice.  In  giving  lists  of  the  Roses  whicli 
are  to  be  preferred  for  pot-culture,  brief  descriptions 
of  the  colours  are  uniformly  added.  This  practice, 
which  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  a  few 
other  nurserymen  in  their  sale  catalogues,  cannot  be 
too  much  commended.  But  such  descriptions,  to  be 
quite  as  useful  as  they  may  be,  should  contain  some 
information  as  to  the  habit  of  the  varieties ;  for  mere 
colour,  in  plants  like  the  Rose,  is  by  no  means  all 
that  a  buyer  wants  to  be  apprised  of.  We  could 
therefore  have  wished  that  Mr.  Paul  had  introduced 
the  manner  of  growth  into  his  useful  little  publication. 

As  to  sale  flower-catalogues,  consisting  merely  of 
names  and  prices,  we  do  trust  they  will  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  things  thatiocre. 

There  is  now  such  a  host  of  so-called  varieties, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  except  those  who 
have  seen  the  plants  in  flower,  to  make  a  selection 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  the  result 
may  be.  Kings,  Queens,  Prince  Alberts,  and  such 
charming  names  as  Buyckii,  Smoutii,  Merghelynchii, 
Canterburyensis,  Altontovverensis,  and  Sickmanni, 
toge:her  with  the  long  muster-roll  in  which  eximia, 
splendens,  superba,  magnifica,  grandiflora,  and  omne 
quod  exit  in  issiiua,  cut  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  con- 
vey no  idea  of  the  merits  of  plants  or  of  their  colour, 
whilst  a  very  short  description,  not  exceeding  the 
extent  of  the  line  on  which  the  name  stands,  would 
enable  every  one  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in 
giving  his  orders.  This  observation  applies  to  all 
florist's  flowers,  as  well  as  to  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  the  like. 

Of  this  we  can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  those  nur- 
serymen who  adopt  the  plan,  will  carry  off  their 
customers  from  those  who  do  not.  They,  too,  may 
count  upon  the  largest  number  of  orders  who,  in 
preparing  their  catalogues,  show  the  greatest  desire  to 
inform  their  customers  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
plants  they  deal  in. 

■  Some  weeks  ago  we  expressed  our  willingness  to 
print  a  form,  which,  when  filled  up,  would  explain 
the  actual  condition  of  any  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  we  expressed  a  hope,  that  if  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  forms  were  filled  up  correctly,  the  com- 
parison of  them  would  throw  light  upon  the  true 
cause  of  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  numerous 
local  associations  of  this  kind. 

Wehave now  to  announce  that  these  forms, of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  are  ready  for  delivery,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  may  express  a  desire  to 
have  them. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  

When  established 


How  many  exhibitions  annually 
when  and  where  held  — 


How  many  and  what  classes  of  exhibitors  - 
Average  amount  of   income  — 


-from  what   source  derived 


Amount  of  subscription  to  constitute  a  member 

Amount  charged  for  admission  to  exhibitions  

HighcBt  and  lowest  sum  offered  as  prizes  

Number  of  prizes  offered  at  each  meeting 

Total  value  of  prizes  ofifered  at  last  meeting  

Present  state  of  tlie  Society 


Supposed  causef  of  its  actual  condition - 
(Signi-d) 


*  " ObncrVDitlonii  on  the  Cultlvallon  of  Bobcb  In  PoIBi  In- 
cludiDf;  Forcing  and  Fropagatlnn  ;  with  a  l.iMt  of  VarictlCB  bcHt 
Bulled  for  rot  Culture."  liy  Win.  Poul.  lamo.  Sherwood  anil 
Co.    32  pnKCH. 

t  If  IhcHoclcly  Ifl  not  niiuiljlilni-,  the  probable  cnuaoofilB 
wantofHUCCcMH,  KuchQH  wantoffumlB,  htBrtlnff  of  rival  SoelelluB 
In  the  nclBliboiirhotid.JeuloUBieB  amiiMK  cxliil)ltor»,  rllBBnllBlac- 
llon  with  the  JuilgeB,<ll»iiutc»  amoiiB  the  Mansgcrs,  &c.  &c., 
should  bo  Btuted. 


We  earnestly  invite  the  secretaries  of  local  Societies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  work,  which  we  trust  and  believe  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  some  soUd  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  Horticulture. 


Many  persons  puncHAsiNo  plants  from  what 
is  generally  advertised  as  "  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion," 
are  disappointed  when  the  blooms  appear  in  their 
own  collections.  It  is  worth  while  to  inform  the 
public  that  such  opinions  as  appear  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  under  the  head  "  Seedling  Flowers,"  are 
formed  upon  single  blooms  forwarded  to  the  office. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  unjust  to  charge  the  disappoint- 
ment purchasers  may  meet  with  to  the  account  of 
any  other  than  the  party  forwarding  the  blooms. 
Our  recommendation  is  not  to  purchase  except  from 
a  report  upon  the  plant  itself  K  really  good  tldng 
will  always  pay  for  the  expense  of  appearing  in  tiat 
state.  We  have  before  us  now  a  Jordo'-fiower  which. 
in  the  greenhouse  is  everything  it  was  stated  to  be 
in  "  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion :"  out  of  doors  it  is  really 
worthless. — B. 


SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
The  following  is  written  with  a  view  to  draw  more  of 
the  public  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  succulent  plants. 
No  group  offers  more  facility~foFaImbst  universal  distri- 
bution, arid  every  dwelling  can  have  a  few  species  in 
healthy,  vigorous  growth,  and  beauty  of  bloom.  The 
humblest  cottage-window  may  be  enriched  by  their  pleas- 
ing flowers,  or  made  interesting  by  their  curious  forms. 
In  the  town  of  Cove,  near  Cork,  the  Fig-Marigold  is  as 
coaimon  as  Stone-crop  ;  hung  up  against  the  small  shop, 
keeper's  window  is  the  Mesembryanthemum  inclaudeus, 
with  its  pinky-edged  green  leaf  and  purple  rose-coloured 
blossom,  shining  in  the  light  for  weeks  in  the  early 
summer,  and  gratifying  the  eye  and  taste,  as  well  as  the 
pleasing  feeling  of  the  owner,  that  under  his  or  her  pro- 
tection a  living  creature  flourishes  and  blooms.  The  M. 
bicolor  is  there  too,  and  the  silky-blossomed  M.  blan- 
dum,  with  others  whose  names  are  not  easily  traced  for 
want  of  accessible  illustrations  of  the  family.  I  mention 
these  circumstances,  because  the  means  to  have  these 
flowers  is  so  inartificial,  that  many  may  give  them  a 
place  in  their  attentions  who  are  not  aware  of  its  facility  ; 
from  the  broken  jug,  teapot,  or  teacup,  down  to  the 
very  eggcup,  the  Mesembryanthemums  are  located  in 
Cove,  and  all  they  require  for  some  progress  is  light, 
and  not  to  be  too  much  watered  in  wintry  or  in  cloudy 
weather.  I  do  not  recommend  this  treatment  as  the 
best,  but  it  shows  the  endurance  of  many  of  the  species, 
and  invites  to  extended  trials  of  what  may  be  done  in 
making  them  more  general  among  the  community.  But 
to  bring  the  succulents  more  under  cultivation,  so  as  to 
make  them  objects  of  interest  to  the  florist,  some  aid  is 
required.  An  accessible  monograph  of  illustrations  is 
much  wanted,  as  the  descriptions  in  systematic  works 
cannot  be  popularly  understood  so  as  to  determine  the 
kinds,  except  they  be  accompanied  by  figures. 

To  know  the  names  of  the  objects  we  care  for,  in- 
creases, because  it  individualises  and  appropriates  our 
regard  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  tlistinguish  one 
thing  from  another  ;  but  more,  we  may  be  giving  space 
in  our  rooms,  and  our  care  to  plants  which  rarely  bloom, 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  grateful  companions,  who  would, 
if  domesticated,  constantly  express  their  thanks  by  throw- 
ing their  smiles  upon  us.  I  have  been  trying  the  adapta- 
tion of  circumstances  to  them  in  the  open  air.  As  to 
"acclimatisation,"  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  TheM.  aureum, 
planted  in  a  hole  in  a  wall,  grew  out  and  flourished  and 
bloomed  well  for  two  years  ;  rain,  however,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  swamped  it  to  death.  I  obtained  a  series  of 
species,  which  I  potted  in  gravel  and  earth  ;  I  had  all 
well  struck  and  placed  on  a  demi-wall  facing  the  east, 
but  the  drip  of  an  Ivy  hedge  bloated  them  in  the  autumn, 
and  they  became  the  favourite  food  of  numberless  de- 
vourers,  "  both  those  that  crawl  and  those  that  fly."  I 
was,  however,  quite  successful  with  those  which  1  put  in 
an  old  window  of  a  turret  in  the  open  air,  the  shelter 
being  merely  the  depth  of  the  "  reveal,"  about  nine 
inches  or  so  ;  I  covered  the  window  stool  with  coarse 
gravel,  kept  together  by  bricks  at  the  edge,  and  partly  in 
pots  and  some  in  clumps  turned  out,  I  have  my  "  blind 
window"  an  object  of  admiration.  In  winter  a  little 
coarse  rubbish  is  a  good  great-coat  for  these  things,  but 
they  must  have  sufficient  drainage,  or  they  are  gone. 

Drainage  at  the  root  being  made  certain  to  insure  vi- 
gorous growth,  these  plants  may  be  copiously  syringed 
over  the  head  every  bright  day  in  summer,  and  once  a 
week  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  in  winter  they  need  not  be 
watered  at  all.  I  have  now  a  series  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mums on  trial  as  to  their  winter  behaviour  in  a  state 
of  liberty,  and  I  hope  these  Africans  will  show  themselves 
worthy  of  freedom  in  our  climate,  although  new  to  them. 
M  y  preparation  is  this  ;  —  I  have  made  holes  fully  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  filled  them  with  large  clean  river 
gravel;  into  this  I  have  turned  my  rooted  succulents, 
and  then,  having  draivn  the  peat  over  the  top,  left  them 
to  our  sunshine  and  showers  ;  wlmt  they  may  do  in  the 
winter,  time  will  tell,  but  their  beauty  now  is  moat 
striking— they  have  made  magnificent  leaves,  and  M. 
blandum,  the  only  one  which  has  blown  as  yet,  is  a 
great  beauty  ;  inclaudens  is  coming  out,  and  promises 
very  well,  but  the  leaves  or  fronds  on  various  species  arc 
sa  altered  in  size,  in  deplli  of  shining  verdure,  and 
crystalline  encasement  on  thoBc  "  who  wear  diamonds," 
that   a   )icrson   would   scarcely    know  them  ;  they  now 
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differ  far  more  from  their  forms  when  imprisoned  in  pots 
than  many  species  do  from  one  another.  In  these  felici- 
tous Post-office  times  such  tenacious-lived  plants  may  be 
sent  everywhere.  A  card  pen-box  with  a  bit  of  wood  in  it 
to  prevent  the  stamp  from  crushing  it,  would  carry 
three  or  four  species  for  a  postage  of  as  many  pence  ; 
and  if  the  kinds  were  well  described,  the  prices  of  them 
would  soon  be  published.  I  have  no  doubt  that  curious 
and  valuable  hybrids  might  be  raised  from  seed  ;  and  if 
the  gravel  and  peat  do  well,  we  are  only  beginning  our 
exotic  civilisation.  Nolana  prostrata,  and  many  flesiiy- 
leaved  plants,  of  other  groups  not  called  succulents,  enjoy 
this  treatment  extremely  ;  but  even  if  we  are  driven  by 
the  rain  of  winter,  to  keep  our  plantse  succulenlse 
within  doors,  we  cannot  do  well  without  an  accessible 
index  to  them.  In  fact,  the  Mesembryanthemum, 
■which  has  grown  down  the  wall  out  of  its  sheltering 
alcove,  has  borne  last  winter  well,  and  has  blown  a 
perfect  sheet  of  dazzling  purple  bloom  for  nearly  all  the 
summer — must  have  its  worth  unrecorded  for  want  of 
knowledge. — R.,  County  Cork, 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

Amongst  the  different  materials  for  preserving  fruits, 
recommended  by  different  authors,  are  found  the  follow- 
ing :— Charcoal,  Sand,  Moss,  Oat-chaff,  the  Husks  of 
different  Grains,  Oats,  Sawdust,  Paper,  Bog-mould,  Beech 
and  Hazel  Flowers,  Bran,  Canvas,  Sealing-wax,  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Fern. 

The  Husks  of  the  different  varieties  of  Corn,  as  Oats, 
"Barley,  Wheat,  have  been  by  some  recommended  for 
keeping  fruit  in ;  but  I  disapprove  of  them,  on  account  of  the 
obnoxious  gases  they  absorb  during  the  process  of  kiln- 
drying;  before  being  ground,  however,  these,  as  well  as 
Oat-chaff,  answer  well  for  packing,  if  the  fruit  has  been 
previously  surrounded  with  fine  paper  or  linen,  dried 
before  the  fire  previous  to  being  used. 

Oa/5.— I  have  been  informed  that  in  Portugal  Apples 
and  Pears  have  been  preserved  the  whole  year  round  by 
being  packed  in  air-tight  vessels  and  surrounded  with  Oats, 
which  received  no  injury  by  being  in  contact  with  the 
Apples.  This  material  is  not,  however,  generally  used 
for  packing,  as  the  grains  of  the  Oats  are  apt  to  bruise 
the  Apples. 

Saiudust. — This  should  never  be  used,  except  it  can  be 
procured  from  hard-wooded  trees,  such  as  Oaks,  Beech, 
&c.  The  sawdust  of  resinous  trees  should  on  no  account 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  never  entirely  free  from  a 
resinous  smell,  which  gives  the  fruit  a  disagreeable  flavour ; 
it  might,  however,  be  used  for  packing  fruits  in,  that  are 
to  be  sent  to  a  short  distance,  but  each  fruit,  previously 
to  being  immersed  in  the  sawdust,  should  be  well  sur- 
rounded with  linen  or  paper. 

Paper. — This  material  is  employed  for  preserving 
fruits,  but  it  becomes  expensive  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  to  be  preserved.  If  charcoal  or  sand  are  used, 
this  and  all  other  covering  may  he  dispensed  with. 

Bog-mould. — I  have  been  informed  that  this  has  been 
tried  for  preserving  Apples  during  winter,  and  that  it  is 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  having  little  experience 
with  it,  perhaps  some  correspondent  that  has  used  it 
will  favour  me  with  the  results. 

Bep.cli  and  Hazel  Flowers. — I  can  recommend  the  use 
of  these  for  packing  and  preserving  fruits,  especially  the 
more  delicate  kinds.  They  answer  well  for  packing 
Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  first  putting  in  a  layer  of  the  flowers, 
and  then  a  layer  of  Grapes,  or  Peaches,  until  the  bos 
is  full ;  the  fruits  will  be  found  as  fresh  at  their  journey's 
end,  as  when  first  put  in,  with  the  exception  that  the 
bloom  of  the  Grapes  will  be  destroyed.  However,  it  may 
be  renewed  by  dusting  some  fine  flour  over  the  berries, 
holding  the  bunch  by  the  stalk,  or  stem,  during  the  opera- 
tion. Beech  and  Hazel  flowers  can  easily  be  procured  ; 
they  should  be  collected  soon  after  they  have  fallen  from 
the  trees,  and  put  into  an  airy  room  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  they  are  used. 

Bran. — When  this  material  can  be  procured,  it  will, 
perhaps,  answer  equally  as  well  as  the  former  ;  and  being 
of  a  finer  nature,  it  will  more  readily  fill  up  the  crevices 
between  the  fruit. 

Canvas. — This  material  hasbeen  strongly  recommended 
by  some,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  dust  from  settling  on 
the  fruit ;  it  also  tends  to  prevent  their  evaporation,  by 
preventing  the  air  from  acting  on  them. 

Sealing-wax. — This  is  much  employed  in  France,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  for  preserving  Pears.  It  is 
applied  by  sealing  up  the  end  of  the  stalk  as  you  would 
seal  a  letter,  only  not  putting  quite  so  much  on.  In  this 
way  fruit  is  preserved  for  some  time. 

Hay^  Straw,  and  Fern.^ThesQ  have  been  used  for  a 
long  time,  for  covering  Pears  and  Apples,  in  the  fruit- 
room,  and  likewise  for  packing  ;  but  I  consider  them 
coarse  for  packing,  when  other  materials  of  a  lighter 
nature  can  be  procured. 

■  Pi^^fn^.— Apples  may  be  kept  in  pits  after  the  manner 
of  Potatoes  ;  we  have  seen  this  practice  both  in  France 
and  England  with  success  ;  but  the  fruit  does  not  keep 
long  after  it  is  taken  out ;  consequently,  only  a  small 
quantity  should  be  taken  out  at  one  time,  and  the  pit 
should  be  instantly  closed  up,  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  Apples  kept  in  this  manner  will  be  found 
quite  sound  and  good  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  or 
even  July,  if  they  have  been  pitted  in  a  careful  manner, 
all  bruised  ones  being  rejected,  which  would  destroy  the 
others.  A  little  powdered  charcoal  should  be  carefully 
sifted  over  the  Apples  as  they  are  laid  up,  which  should 
be  done  in  regular  layers.  The  charcoal  absorbs  any 
moisture  that  is  given  off  by  the  Apples,  and  keeps  all 
cool.  After  this  is  done,  take  some  cleaa  Wheat-straw,  or 
Hay,  and  lay  it  over  the  fruit,  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot, 


fastening  it  down  with  ropes  made  of  the  same  material, 
then  cover  them  up  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  another 
foot.  This  covering  will  prevent  any  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere from  reaching  the  Apples.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  in  dry  weather. 

Preserving  fruits  on  detached  shoots  has  been  adopted, 
but  with  little  success.  The  experiment  was  tried  with 
Grapes,  which  were  detached  from  the  main  branch,  a 
piece  of  the  shoot,  about  a  foot  long,  being  cut  with  the 
bunch.  Some  were  immersed  in  bottles  of  water,  others 
were  suspended  in  the  fruit-room,  and  part  was  left  on  the 
shoots  in  the  Vinery.  It  was  found  that  those  in  the 
Vinery  kept  as  long  as  the  others.  A  good  plan  is  to  cut 
thebunches,  and  turning  them  upside-down,  suspend  them 
in  a  room  with  a  steady  temperature  a  little  above  32*^. 
Another  method  is  to  cut  off  the  bunches,  with  a  foot  of 
the  stem  on  each  side  of  the  bunch,  sealing  up  the  cut 
ends  with  sealing-wax,  and  suspending  the  bunchesin  the 
above-mentioned  temperature.  The  following  is  a  good 
way  of  preserving  ripe  Grapes  : — Procure  some  tin  cases 
of  any  convenient  size,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  dry  sand  or 
charcoal  and  then  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  until  the  case  is 
full  ;  seal  down  the  lid  and  make  all  air-tight,  and  bury 
them  to  any  convenient  depth  in  the  ground.  This  plan 
will  likewise  answer  for  late  Cherries,  Plums,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c.  These  fruits  in  some  gardens  are 
retarded  in  their  time  of  ripening,  by  being  covered  with 
mats  or  nets,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
more  generally  adopted,  as  it  insures  a  succession.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  kept  for  some 
time  hanging  on  the  trees  after  they  are  ripe,  by  the  same 
means,  bat  their  flavour  will  not  be  good.  Red  and  white 
Currants  in  the  same  manner  will  even  keep  good  till  the 
end  of  December.  Ice-houses  have  been  recommended 
for  preserving  fruits  ;  but  they  are  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  damp  moisture  which  they  contain.  A  dry, 
cool,  and  airy  room,  free  from  all  atmospheric  changes,  is 
the  only  place  where  fruits  can  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time. 

It  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  Pears 
and  Apples  are  liable  to  crack  before  they  are  quite  ripe  ; 
therefore  they  should  always  be  gathered  and  taken  into 
a  hothouse,  in  order  to  ripen  them  as  quick  as  possible. 
It  often  happens  that  one  half  cracks  while  the  other 
remains  sound.  Those  that  are  sound  should  remain  on 
the  tree  until  the  proper  time  forgathering  them  arrives, 
which  is  known  by  gently  lifting  them  up,  and  then  letting 
them  down  with  a  slight  jerk  ;  if  ripe,  they  easily  detach. 
I  have  seen  the  following  plan  adopted  with  success  : — 
When  ripe  fruit  was  wanted  before  it  had  arrived  at  proper 
maturity  in  the  open  air,  those  were  selected  which  ap- 
peared to  he  ripest ;  they  were  placed  in  a  hot-house,  and 
suspended  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  flue,  in  a  basket, 
till  they  were  fit  for  use  ;  the  remainder  was  left  on  the 
trees  for  a  succession.  The  ripening  of  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c.,  may  be  accelerated  in  this  manner 
with  the  utmost  advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
method  has  been  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Pineapple,  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  seen  it  cut  up 
and  immersed  in  bottles  containing"  spirits — as  brandy, 
whisky,  &;c.,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pleasant  and  delicious 
flavour  ;  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  France. 

The  sweating  of  Apples  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  much  deteriorated  by  it.  The 
less  fruit  is  handled  the  better  ;  and  the  less  it  is  exposed 
to  atmospheric  changes,  after  being  gathered,  the  longer 
will  it  remain  plump  and  sound,  without  becoming  dry 
and  mealy. 

Green  Fruits — For  preserving,  must  be  gathered  when 
quite  dry.  Having  provided  some  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
or  tin  cases,  commence  by  cutting  off  the  berries,  one  by 
one,  from  the  stalks  till  the  bottles  are  full ;  cork  them  up 
tight,  and  seal  them  over  with  some  wax,  then  place  them 
in  some  cool,  airy  room,  or,  what  is  better,  plunge  them 
into  the  open  ground,  surrounding  each  bottle  with  some 
charcoal,  or  dry  sand. 

Shell  Fruit,  as  Walnuts,  Nuts,  Chesnuts,  &c.,  may  be 
preserved  for  a  year  or  two  by  being  divested  of  their 
outer  shell,  and  thoroughly  dried.  In  jars,  or  tin  cases, 
put  in  a  layer  of  charcoal  or  dry  sand,  then  a  layer  of 
Nuts.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  they  are  full,  properly 
securing  each  lid,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  ;  when 
finished,  bury  them  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  some  cool 
and  dry  cellar. — J.  Mcintosh. 

THE  ROSE-GARDEN No.  XVII. 

{Continued from  p.  572.) 
Shape  of  Trees. — A  tree  well  formed,  witli  a  pro- 
mising head,  and  in  health,  ought,  the 
spring  succeeding  the  budding,  to  have 
a  clean,  straight  stem,  no  lumps  nor 
knots,  one  shoot  quite  at  the  summit, 
and  two,  or  at  all  events  one  other 
shoot  as  near  as  possible  also  to  the 
top;  if  there  are  two  shoots  only, 
at  opposite  sides  to  each  other ;  if 
three,  forming  a  triangle ;  if  more, 
as  nearly  equidistant  from  each 
other,  in  the  diameter  of  the  stock 
as  possible  (and  here  be  it  observed 
that  the  more  shoots,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  the  handsomer  and  quicker  is  the 
head  formed,)  each  with  a  bud  inserted 
in  it,  close  to  the  stem  :  and  at  the 
cross  cut,  where  the  bark  of  the  bud 
usurps  the  place  of  the  original  bark  of 
the  stock,  a  sufficiency  of  sap  ought  to 
have  exuded,  not  only  to  have  joined  the  bark  of  the  bud 
with  the  unmoved  part  of  the  bark  above  it;  but  also  to 


have  joined  the  separated  part  of  the  bark  of  the  stock 
to  the  same  place,  and  thus  linked  the  two  barks  of  bud 
and  stock  to  the  single  bark  of  the  stock  above  them. 

The  edges  of  the  vertical  slit  in  the  bark  do  not  heal 
by  attaching  themselves  to  each  other,  but  the  bark  of 
the  bud  underneath  them  forms  a  connecting  link,  and 
the  edges  above  mentioned  perish  insensibly  away,  leav- 
ing little  or  no  scar  behind.  The  second  spring,  the  tree 
becomes  more  perfect,  the  extraneous  parts  of  the  stock, 
if  any  remain,  are  cut  off,  as  well  as  those  of  the  shoots, 
and  the  head  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  its  buds  where  they  are 
wanted  to  make  it  round,  even, 
and  handsome.  If,  however, 
some  shoot  be  obstinately  bent 
on  growing  in  any  direction, 
spoiling  the  appearance,  and 
crossing  the  others,  it  should  by 
no  means  be  removed  on  that  ac- 
count alone ;  but  if  a  little  twig 
be  placed  across  from  it  to  any 
other  convenient  branch,  to  con- 
fine it  for  the  season  in  the  place 
desired,  the  ligature  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  succeeding  spring, 
or  even  in  the  same  autumn, 
when  the  sap  is  down,  and  the 
shoots  preserved. 

Lastly,  the   third   spring    the 

tree  should  show  itself  with  all  ^Lf  "/^J"? '='5^''JI'^??: 
J  t       1       J  ■      1     J     nexed    CQt     shows     the 

Its  wounds  nearly  closed,  its  buds  shoots  at  a  much  greater 
strong,  full,  and  healthy,  and  it  distance  from  the  stem 
should  look  perfectly  natural,  than  they  will  in  reality 
those  parts  of  the  shoots  upon  ^/o'^'tvtg, 'af  hX"? 
which  the  buds  were  placed  being  mentioned.been  placed  as 
incorporated  with  the  stock.  The  near  to  it  as  possible, 
bark  clean ;  no  dead  wood  ;  and  wherever  a  shoot  has 
been  shortened,  the  place  so  grown  over  as  to  leave  no 
blemish,  which  will  be  the  case  for  some  time  wherever 
any  wood  more  than  one  season  old  is  cut  away,  and  a 
thin  shoot  of  a  single  year  springs  at  the  end  of  it.  This 
is  the  reason  why  forest-trees  look  so  ill  if  shortenid 
when  old,  viz.,  the  taper  appearance  is  destroyed, 
wood  of  five  or  six  years'  growth  is  continued  by  the 
shoot  of  a  single  spring,  and  thus  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
diameter  of  half  a  dozen  inches,  has  a  little  mean-look- 
ing shoot,  or  in  all  probability  half  a  dozen,  not  thicker 
than  horsewhips,  at  the  end  of  it. 

Whatever  it  is  worth  while  to  do,  It  is  worth  while  to 
do  well ;  work  properly  commenced  does  not  requfro 
that  constant  superintendence  which  a  bad  beginning  is 
certain  to  render  necessary,  and  which  eventually  involves 
a  much  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  any  labour  be- 
stowed at  the  outset  could  have  demanded. 


T.  Tn  order  to  keep  them 


Home  Correspondence. 

Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. — Your  remarlts 
on  these,  p.  499,  are  well-timed.  All  country  societies 
of  the  kind  move,  as  it  were,  by  fits  or  jerks  ;  and  there 
will,  of  course,  be  no  permanent  cure  for  this  fitfulnesfl 
until  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  causes.  I  have 
attended  many  Shows  of  the  kind  for  the  last  10  or  12 
years,  sometimes  as  exhibitor,  and  frequently  as  judge  ; 
and  have  therefore  had  a  little  experience  in  the  matter, 
the  result  of  which  1  hope  may  be  of  service  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Fashions,  we  all  know  by  experience,  will 
change  ;  therefore  I  am  afraid  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
the  public  will  long  patronise  one  set  of  objects,  however 
dazzling  their  appearance  or  high  their  cultivation,  with- 
out a  relief  of  some  kind.  This  seems  to  point  out  a  ne- 
cessity for  variation  in  the  objects  of  societies,  year  by 
year  ;  which  change,  of  course,  rests  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree  with  the  respective  Councils.  Now,  without 
wishing  to  cast  any  imputation  on  any  given  society  (a 
thing  I  will  endeavour  studiously  to  avoid  as  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpose),  I  must  say  that  the  Councils  of 
provincial  societies  are  frequently  very  inefficient  in  cha- 
racter, as  to  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained— viz.,  tho- 
roughly satisfying  that  portion  of  the  public  whicii  pos- 
sesses a  more  refined  taste,  and  so  remunerating  the 
various  grades  of  exhibitors  as  to  send  them  home  satis- 
fied, and  eager  to  show  their  faces  at  the  next  meeting. 
Now,  whence  the  inefficiency  complained  of?  A  sprir^ 
meeting  is  convened  to  arrange  the  future  campaign  ;  the 
Council  meet,  and  instead  of  being  composed  of  one-hai( 
practical  gardeners,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  tradesmen  and 
mere  florists,  who  care  little  for  the  progress  of  general 
horticulture  :  the  former  esteeming  a  huge  Cauliflower  or 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  a  bed  of  Tulips,  to  be  the  n€ 
plus  w/ira  of  all  gardening.  Something  more  definite' 
should  be  observed  in  regard  of  these  Councils,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  number  of  their  members.  They  are  gene- 
rally too  few  in  number  ;  there  should  be  seven  at  the 
least,  in  my  opinion,  which  might  be  thus  constituted  :— 
two  respectable  tradesmen;  two  florists  or  amateurs  oii 
good  standing  ;  three  general  gardeners  ;  at  these  meet- 
ings, the  general  awards  should  be  classified  dis-, 
tinctly  as  to  what  portion  of  the  funds  should  belong ' 
to  the  amateur,  what .  to  the  florist,  what  to  the 
general  gardener,  and  also  the  cottager;  last,  though 
not  by  any  means  least,  a  proper  arrangement  of  the' 
mode  of  competition ;  for  it  is  found  in  gardening  as  in 
horse-racing,  that  if  the  company  is  too  good  there  h 
small  chance  of  competing  with  success.  The  secretarj 
should,  by  all  means,  be  a  paid  officer — what  is  done' 
without  stipend,  is  sometimes  half  done,  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  secretary's  punctuality  and  courtesy  h 
taking  care  to  make  all  parties,  more  especially  sub- 
scribers, acquainted  with  every  move  of  ,the  society,  u 
that  nothing  appear  to  be  done  ia  secret.    To  this  end  1 
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would  have  a  balance-sheet  of  the  state  of  the  society's 
funds,  posted  at  every  meeting  at  one  corner  of  the  show- 
room, with  an  invitation  appended  to  it,  for  those  sub- 
scribers who  felt  inclined,  to  examine  the  secretary's 
books  as  to  the  details,  after  the  business  of  the  day  had 
passed  by.  There  is  no  small  difficulty  at  country  Shows 
in  obtaining  good  judges,  gardeners  who  are  exhibiting 
in  several  classes  being  by  no  means  eligible  ;  and  few 
gardeners  are  so  well  off  as  to  travel  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  at  their  own  expense,  and  give  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously  into  the  bargain.  The  consequence  is, 
that  very  frequently  incompetent  judges  are  selected,  and 
if  a  first-rate  gardener  happens  to  be  joined  to  them,  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  mere 
automatons.  '  Much  difficulty  exists  in  getting  the  sub- 
scriptions— this  is  shameful,  but  it  is  too  true.  A  good 
plan,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  collect  the  subscriptions 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  state  in  the  circulars  that 
no  other  would  be  considered  available  to  the  purposes 
of  the  current  year,  than  what  were  received  by  an  ap- 
pointed day,  soon  after  which  the  arrangements  would 
be  completed,  and  the  subscriptions  published  in  the 
county  newspaper.  It  is  customary  to  charge  a  small 
sum  at  the  doors  for  visitors  inspecting  the  rooms  who 
are  not  subscribers  ;  this  is,  in  many  places,  not  adhered 
to  so  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  door-keeper  should 
be  a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood  if  possible,  and  have 
strict  orders  to  exact  the  sum  appointed  from  all  who  did 
not  possess  tickets.  The  chief  cause  of  failure,  however, 
is  want  of  sufficient  funds — the  conductor  of  these  meetings 
has,  in  most  cases,  one  of  his  hands  tied.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  expense  incurred  in  the  mere  machinery  of  such 
meetingsj  and  after  such  is  deducted  from  these  cramped 
subscriptions,  the  rest  is  obliged  to  be  cut  out  into  such 
meagre  prizes,  that  few  but  those  who  are  independent, 
care  to  compete  for  them  :  ninepenny  and  eighteenpenny 
prizes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  at  the  country  Shows, 
and  many  a  poor  wigbt  goes  home  with  a  half-crown  in 
prizes,  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  permanency  or  strength  in 
these  societies,  until  the  amount  of  subscriptions  is  con- 
siderably improved.  The  above  facts,  though  not  appli- 
cable to  the  great  metropolitan  societies,  are,  I  am  well 
assured,  to  many  of  the  provincial  ones. — Argus. 

Pelargoniums. — I  have  had  some  of  my  plants  change 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  like  the  inclosed,  giving  the 
plant  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  sort.  The  leaves 
appear  quite  healthy,  with  a  regular  pale  border,  which 
is  principally  confined  to  the  old  leaves.  The  only  thing 
I  can  suppose  it  to  arise  from  is,  that  some  time  since  I 
had  the  Pelargoniums  watered  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  had  become  quite  fluid  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  partially  decomposed,  and  a  free  acid 
(sulphuric)  left,  which  we  know  has  the  power  of  bleach- 
ing vegetable  colours. — //.  Groom.  [This  is  a  curious 
case.  The  leaves  have  a  pale  border,  about  i  inch  deep, 
as  regularly  limited  as  if  it  were  really  a  permanent 
variegation.] 

The  Robin  and  Hedge- Sparrow. — Tt  is  my  misfortune 
to  live  in  a  large  town,  so   that,  when   at   home,  I    see 
none  of  the  feathered  race  except  that  bold,  impudent, 
sooty,  but  withal  comical  fellow  the  house-sparrow.     My 
small  garden  is  some  half  mile  off  in  the  suburbs,  and  I 
do  all  in  my  power  to  induce  the  birds  to  frequent  it, 
though,  as  an  incessant  warfare  is   kept  up  against  them 
by  every  "  idle  apprentice  '*  who  can  lift  a  gun,  they  are 
far  from  numerous.     I  formed  this  garden  in  the  winter 
of  183G,  and  immediately  a  robin  took  up  his  quarters 
with  me  in  the  greenhouse,   going  out  during  the  day, 
and  returning  at  night  to  his  roost  in  some  of  the  shrubs 
therein,     I  was  at  first  puzzled   to  find  out  how  he  got 
in,  till  I  noticed  that  a  triangular  piece  of  glass  had  fal- 
len out  of  one  of  the  small  panes  in  the  roof,  which  are 
three  inches  broad,  and  saw  him  enter  by  alighting  on 
the  edge  of  the  pane  below,  stoop  his  head,  hop  throu!:;h 
the  hole,  and  expanding  his  wings  fly  to  his  roost.     Of 
course  he  could  not  get  out  by  that  opening,  and  there- 
fore on  entering  the  house  every  morning  I  gave  him 
the  option  of  making  his  exit  for  the  day,  which  he 
generally  did  at  once.     If,  however,  the  weather  was 
stormy,  or  a  keen  frost  or  enow  was  on  the  ground,  he 
used  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  all  his  feathers 
standing  on  end,   and  very  intelligibly,  though  mutely, 
beg  for  admittance  to  his  old  quarters,  where,  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,   he  spent  his  time  in  watching 
my  movements,  or  hunting  about   amongst  the  plants. 
la  very  cold  weather  he  prefers  a  stove  heat,  and  should 
I  leave  the  door  leading  into  it  from  thegreeohouae  ajur, 
I  am  sure  soon  to  find   him  after  me.     When  there   lie 
appears  to  enjoy  himself  much,  he  gathers  hia  puffed  out 
plumage  tight  about  him,  and  lookft  as  he  does  in  sura- 
mer-ttme<     His  large,    beautiful,    intelligent  black   cyj 
(only  equalled   by  that  of  tbe  nightingale)  ia  in  constant 
watch  of  my  motions  from  his  usual  perch  upon  the  sus- 
pended orchidac6(£,  or  the  rods  intersecting  the  roof 
from  which  they  are  hung.     In    this    manner   he   has 
ptsscd  every  winter  since  1H3C,  returning  to  I1I0  quarters 
about   November,    and    leaving    them    in    I''ebruary   or 
March.     He  has  now  become  so  tame  that  he  feeds  from 
my  hand,  and  when  perched  thereon  aomttlmcs  amuacs 
himwlf  by  picking  out  any  crombu,  &c,,  that  may  have 
lodged  anderneath  my  finger  nails  when    preparing  his 
food.     When  in' the  stove,  the  moment  he  sees  me  enter 
the  grccnhotjHc   he   flics    to   the  door  which  aeparatea 
them,  Iluttcriiig  against  the  glaas  in  his  attemptB  tu  reach 
me,  and  an  soon  at  1  open  the  door,  alighting  on  niy 
band,  seems  grievously  disappointed  if  there  is  nothing 
eatable  in  it,  although  he  may  have  plenty  of  food  within 
reach.     In  summer  be  and  his  mute  build  their  nest 


close  by,  and  are  very  familiar,  though  they  will  not 
come  to  the  hand.  Another  pair  have  built  twice  with 
me  this  season  in  the  same  mouse's  hole  in  an  old  hedge 
which  I  retain  in  my  garden,  and  allow  any  of  the  family 
to  approach  close  to  them  without  being  alarmed,  pop- 
ping out  their  heads  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  a 
whistle  to  them.  So  tame  are  my  young  robins,  that 
during  summer  and  autumn  it  positively  requires  that 
one  watch  their  movements  to  avoid  injuring  them  when 
hoeing  and  raking,  so  closely  do  they  come  about  one: 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  my  sisters,  when  work- 
ing amongst  their  flowers,  to  have  three  or  four  of  these 
youngsters  in  constant  attendance  during  a  whole  morn- 
ing. The  hedge-sparrow  is  another  of  my  especial 
favourites,  for  I  consider  it  the  most  affectionate  of 
birds,  neither  yielding  to  the  dove  or  the  love  bird  in 
this  respect.  They  always  go  in  pairs,  and  having  once 
taken  each  other  "  for  better  for  worse,"  never  separate, 
and  seem  unhappy  when  out  of  each  other's  sight  even 
for  a  moment.  They  are  most  inoffensive,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvie,  and  ought  to  be  kindly 
treated  by  every  gardener.  Two  pair  of  them  seem  to 
consider  my  garden  their  home,  as  they  remain  with  me 
summer  and  winter,  building  in  the  shrubs,  and  in  cold 
weather  keeping  about  the  open  sheds,  &c.,  and  coming 
regularly  to  be  fed.  I  often  stand  and  watch  their 
movements  upon  the  lawn,  which  they  hunt  over  in 
search  of  insects,  in  that  half-hop,  half-flight,  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  bird,  always  within  a  yard  or  two  of  each 
other,  and  keeping  up  their  low  twittering  note.  Should 
one  of  them  happen  to  get  out  of  the  other's  sight,  the 
moment  it  is  missed  you  hear  the  call  of  its  partner,  and 
can  see  how  distressed  it  is  at  its  absence,  whilst  the 
well-known  reply,  and  the  delight  on  their  meeting, 
almost  invariably  elicits  the  song  of  the  male.  **  Bless 
their  kind  hearts  !"  say  I,  with  Mr.  Waterton,  the  quo- 
tation from  whose  delightful  work  in  your  last  has  in- 
duced me  to  send  you  this. — Pons  Mlii. 

Wasps  and  Bees. — I  have  tried  Professor  Henslow's 
method  of  destroying  wasps,  and  found  it  to  answer 
admirably.  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine into  a  bottle,  and  at  night,  when  the  wasps  were  all 
at  home,  the  bottle  was  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
nest  ;  a  spadeful  or  two  of  puddled  earth  was  put  over 
this,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
secure.  My  man,  who  had  never  employed  anything 
hut  gunpowder  and  brimstone  for  this  purpose,  was 
doubtful  about  success.  In  twenty-four  hours,  however, 
all  the  straggling  wasps  having  disappeared,  the  nest  was 
opened,  and  all  were  quite  dead.  My  man  said  they 
would  come  to  life  again  if  he  did  not  smash  them  with 
the  spade  ;  but  before  doing  so  he  took  out  about  a 
dozen  of  the  white  waxy-looking  sealed-up  bags,  con- 
taining the  young  embryo  wasps  ;  these  were  wrapt  in 
paper  and  taken  home  ;  iu  a  day  or  two  the  paper  was 
opened,  when  some  of  the  bags  had  been  converted  into 
mature  wasps,  others  appeared  as  large  moveable 
maggots,  and  some  were  the  same  as  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  cells.  I  have  a  hive  of  bees  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  wasps'  neat  was  found,  and  I  had  noticed 
wasps  about  the  hive.  I  have  watched  them  go  into  it ; 
the  bees  did  not  appear  to  resist  their  entrance,  nor  did 
I  see  any  symptoms  of  fighting.  I  diminished  the  en- 
trance of  the  hives  to  two  small  holes,  which  are  only 
capable  of  allowing  one  bee  to  go  through  at  once,  and 
since  that  alteration  a  larger  number  of  bees  are 
generally  about  these  ho'.es.  This  morning  I  did  not 
see  one  wasp  enter  the  hive  ;  they  came  and  flew  about, 
went  once  or  twice  near  the  entrance,  and  flew  away. 
Will  any  bee-keeper  inforoi  me  whether  or  not  the  de- 
struction of  bees  is  the  consequence  of  wasps  entering 
the  hive,  or  whether  robbery  would  satisfy  the  intruders  ? 
whether  or  not  the  bees  would  fight  them  after  they  had 
entered  the  hive?  and  whether  or  not  the  diminished 
entrance  will  do  any  injury  to  the  bees  ? — Jasper  Slokes, 
Birmingham. 

Gray  Parrot. — I  have  one  of  this  species  which  once 
suffered  in  the  same  way  as  a  "Constant  Reader's,"  but 
is  now  in  perfect  health  ;  the  cause,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
want  of  water.  My  pet  is  thus  managed  : — As  soon  as 
convenient  after  breakfast,  the  door  of  the  cage  is  opened, 
and  Miss  Polly  then  mounts  to  the  top  of  her  cage,  and 
there  expands  her  wings,  gives  them  a  good  shaking,  and 
gets  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  white  dust,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
is  dried  skin.  While  she  is  thus  employed  her  cage  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  the  bottom  strewed  with  sifted 
gravel  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  Hemp-seed  put 
into  one  side  of  her  tin,  and  her  cup  filled  with  fresh 
water  ;  bread  or  toast  is  soaked  for  a  minute  or 
two,  but  not  made  pappy,  and  then  given  to  her  ; 
at  dinner,  or  luncheon,  she  has  a  bit  of  meat  or  a 
bone  not  closely  picked,  but  all  fat  or  butter  must  be 
carefully  removed  from  it ;  if  we  have  a  milk  pudding  she 
has  her  share ;  at  tea  the  toast  is  again  prepared,  but  in 
no  case  is  more  given  than  the  bird  can  consume.  A  cup 
of  clean  spring  water  always  stands  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cogc  ;  but  if  a  *' Constant  Reader's"  polly  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  mine,  it  had  better  be  fastened  to  the  wires  ; 
rny  bird  hangs  in  a  large  porch  furnished  with  flowers, 
and  more  than  once  I  have  received  the  contents  of  the 
cup  on  my  head  or  back.  When  moulting,  a  Clove  or 
two  should  be  put  in  the  water,  and  by  way  of  a  bonne 
bonchc^  she  has  from  time  to  time  a  hit  of  captain's  bis- 
cuit. Parsley  must  be  curefully  withheld — it  ia  most  in- 
jurious to  parrots.  With  the  above  treatment  no  bird 
can  be  in  better  health,  more  lively,  or  in  better  plumnge. 
The  "Conatant^Rcader'H  "  jmrrot  ahould  liave  us  much 
air  as  pOBiiible  on  fine  djjyw,  and  ns  much  liberty  on  the 
top  of  her  CFige  ns  convenient,  when  in  the  house. — X, 
. Miaa  Kcnwortliy,  of  No.  o,  RuBBull-atrc'et,   Liver- 


pool, is  so  obliging  as  to  say  that,  if  a  "  Constant 
Reader"  will  send  her  his  address,  she  will  be  most 
happy  to  give  him  such  information  as  will  effectually 
cure  his  bird,  and  restore  its  plumage. 

Bees'-Eggs — At  p,  572,  "  A  Lover  of  Truth"  says— 
"As  the  queen  knows  when  she  is  to  lay  a  drone  or 
male  egg,  in  what  way  is  that  knowledge  acquired  ?" 
Again,  he  asks — "Does  one  ovary  contain  male  eggs 
only;  or  are  they  to  be  found  in  every  ovary?"  Ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  the  eggs  are  not  contained  in  ovaries, 
but  in  twelve  small  ducts  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the 
male  and  female  eggs  are  situated.  I  shall,  however, 
hazard  an  opinion  respecting  their  being  deposited  in  the 
cells.  The  queen  bees  differ  from  other  insects  that  lay 
their  eggs  only  at  certain  times,  and  that  have  the 
male  and  female  eggs  mixed  together  ;  if  the  season 
permitted,  she  would  lay  eggs  to  produce  working  bees 
during  the  whole  year,  and  those  to  bring  forth  drones 
only  at  certain  periods.  Now  the  latter  may  be  situated 
in  the  duct  or  ducts,  so  that  they  can  only  exist  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  the  insects  know  of  course  by  instinct, 
the  proper  cells  for  their  production.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark  that  after  the  queen  bee  has  layed  drones'  eggs 
and  a  few  to  produce  queens,  she  lays  only  workers' 
eggs ;  while  in  autumn,  others  of  her  race,  such  as 
humble  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets,  rear  none  except  drones 
and  queens,  especially  the  yellow  pests,  who  often  shave 
off  the  workers'  cells  from  the  upper  combs  as  materials 
for  forming  queens'  cells  below.  Drones  are  reared  in 
cells  of  the  same  size  ;  all  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  increase  their  species,  la 
reply  to  the  query  respecting  difference  between  the 
size  of  male  and  common  eggs,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
fancied  that  the  former  were  a  shade  larger  ;  but  the 
exact  age  of  the  eggs  ought  to  be  known,  for  they  of 
course  swell  before  the  larvio  hurst  them.  ^'  A  Lover  of 
Truth"  mentions  the  number  of  drones'  eggs  his  queen 
bee  lays,  and  also  that  of  workers'  eggs,  which  he 
says  was  1000  daily  for  three  successive  months.  This 
not  only  exceeds  Huber's  number — 200  daily — but  also 
Schirach's  highest  number,  which  is  100,000  in  a  sea- 
son.— J.  Wighton. 

Flower  Gardens.— \  beg  to  confirm  *'  E.  C.'s  "  state- 
ment (p.  525)  respecting  the  appearance  of  these.  On  . 
visiting  Marston  Rectory  I  was  delighted  with  the  brilliant 
display  in  the  flower  garden  ;  the  beds,  both  with  regard  to 
flowers  and  foliage,  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I 
was  informed  that  they  have  been  equally  beautiful  for 
four  months  past.  This,  taking  into  consideration  the 
bleak  situation  of  the  garden,  and  very  bad  soil  of  which 
it  is  composed,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr,  Melville, 
who  is  gardener  there.  The  other  gardens  alluded  to  by 
'*  E.  C."  are,  and  have  been,  the  very  acme  of  perfec-  '. 
tion.  The  beds  are  planted  with  the  same  kinds  of 
plants  that  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  good  gardens, 
—A.  A. 

Strawberries  and  Asparagus. — I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bree,  of  Stow- 
market,  respecting  the  culture  of  these  plants.  Of 
Strawberries  he  says,  that  *'  he  had  such  a  capital  crop, 
because  he  did  not  cut  off  the  leaves."  The  discussioa 
which  took  place  last  year  about  cutting  off  Strawberry 
leaves,  induced  me  to  adopt  the  following  system  by  way 
of  experiment : — Of  one  Strawberry  bed  I  cut  the  leaves 
all  off  one  half,  and  the  other  half  I  did  nothing  to  ;  I 
cannot,  however,  speak  in  praise  of  the  latter  half:  hav- 
ing other  two  beds  both  in  the  same  aspect,  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  from  which  of  the  two  I  could  obtain 
the  most  fruit.  From  one  bed  I  cut  all  the  leaves  and 
manured  it  immediately.  From  the  other  Lent  all  the 
runners,  and  left  the  stools  entire,  and  then  manured  it, 
which  I  could  easily  do,  as  I  plant  my  Strawberry  rows 
2  feet  apart.  The  bed  that  I  thus  treated  was  but  one 
year  old  ;  the  other  bed  was  three  years  old  —  that 
from  which  I  cut  all  the  leaves.  I  can  vouch  that 
I  had  quite  as  many  Strawberries  from  the  old 
bed,  as  1  had  from  the  new  one  :  this  I  did  not  ex- 
pect ;  both  the  beds  were  of  the  same  sort,  viz.  Elton 
Pine;  Have  any  of  your  readers  made  a  similar  experi- 
ment ?  With  regard  to  Asparagus,  Mr.  Bree  goes  oa 
to  say,  that  *'  J.  Squinell  killed  all  his  Asparagus  by 
cutting  off  the  tops  in  June."  This  I  have  no  doubt  was 
the  result;  but,  as  was  stated  at  p.  317,  of  this  year,  I 
imagine  that  salt  should  only  be  applied  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Bree  practised 
nearly  as  dangerous  a  system  as  his  friend  '*  Y.  S,"  in 
applying  salt  at  the  time  when  the  roots  were  in  a  state 
of  rest,  I  should  say  that  salt  would  be  applied  with 
more  advantage  in  spring  —  say  in  the  month  of 
March ;  put  it  on  immediately  after  the  beds  are  dressed. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  water  the  beds  well,  previous  to 
putting  on  the  salt,  and  then  2n  lbs,  of  salt  to  the  square 
yard  might  be  used,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  give 
great  satisfaction. —  Villagius. 

Vines. — I  have  two  vineries  ;  No,  1  has  the  canes 
trained  to  the  rafters,  one  only  to  each.  This  house  is 
heated  with  hot  water  in  iron  pipes,  and  has  besides  about 
eight  cart-loads  of  tan  in  it.  In  No.  2,  the  Vines  are 
trained  horizontally,  the  whole  length  of  the  house  (about 
20  feet) ;  this  house  is  also  heated  with  the  same  sized 
pipes,  but  no  tan  is  used  in  it.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
this  house  has  matured  its  produce  butter,  in  every  respect, 
than  the  house  witii  the  tan.  From  what  cause  has  this 
arisen  ?  Was  it  the  horizontal  mode  of  training  which 
caused  it,  or  was  there  too  much  moisture  in  the  tan  to 
allow  the  Grapes  to  colour,  from  excessive  evaporation. 
Heat  and  air  were  allowed  to  both  houses  in  nearly  the 
flame  degree.  Perhnps  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  tan- 
less  house  ia  situated  considerably  higher  than  No,  1,  to 
reach  which  the  Vines  are  carried  a  greater  distance 
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before  their  fruiting  buds  are  allowed  to  expand.  Has 
this  a  tendency  to  elaborate  the  sap  more  than  in  No.  1  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  throw  light 
on  this  subject. — A  Subscriber^  Maidstone.  [The  last 
circumstance  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  effect  observed.] 
Morphology. — It  is  an  important  consideration  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  to  know,  that  the  proper  food  of 
plants  consists  of  the  elements  of  which  their  structure 
is  composed  ;  and  that  if  a  soil  is  destitute  of  those  ele- 
ments no  vegetable  development  will  be  apparent,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  particular  plant  analysed  is  concerned. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  naturally  follows  that  what  the 
stem  is  to  the  soil,  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  to  the 
branches,  namely,  a  higher  structural  result ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  said  to  he  rooted  in 
the  stem  and  branches,  and  supported  by  more  perfect 
juices  than  the  original  roots  afforded.  Am  I  correct  in 
these  conclusions  ? — C*     [Yes]. 

Culture  of  the  Onion. — I  beg  to  mention  a  method  I 
have  been  practising  for  the  better  growth  of  Onions. 
The  soil  here  being  the  worst  I  ever  met  with  for  the 
culture  of  Onions,  forced  me  upon  trying  an  experiment. 
Late  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  caused  a  piece  of 
ground  to  be  dug  deep  and  left  in  a  rough  state ;  I  then 
procured  a  quantity  of  hog  manure,  which  was  spread 
over  a  portion  of  the  prepared  ground  ;  at  the  same  time 
I  got  some  horse  and  cow  manure,  which  were  also 
spread  separately  on  the  remaing  portions  of  ground. 
Previous  to  laying  on  the  manure,  the  ground  was  well 
salted  with  common  salt.  I  suffered  the  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  to  remain  through  winter  until  April, 
when  it  was  forked  off  and  wheeled  away.  Onions  were 
drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  and  transplanted  on  this  piece 
of  ground,  and  the  result  has  been  as  fine  a  crop  as  could 
be  desired.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  manure  tried,  I  find 
that  the  hog  manure  has  answered  the  purpose  best,  but 
the  Onions  on  all  the  portions  are  good,  whilst  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden  not  so  prepared,  they  have  failed, 
and  are  not  worth  gathering  for  keeping,  as  three  parts 
of  them  are  grubbed,  while  the  piece  experimented  on  is 
perfectly  free  from  grub. — J.  L,  Snow,  Swinton  Park. 

Long  Vitality  of  Seeds. — Some  time  since  a  well  was 
sunk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  300  feet  in  depth,  and  out  of 
the  earth  from  the  very  bottom  Charlock  sprung  up. 
"When  and  how  could  that  seed  have  got  there  ?  The 
whole  of  the  place  in  -which  I  reside  was,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  garden  ground.  Last  year  a  sewer  was  made 
in  the  public  road,  and  I  had  some  of  the  sandy  gravel 
laid  in  my  garden  ;  this  spring  a  number  of  young 
Cabbage  plants  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  gravel,  and 
as  I  have  had  no  Cabbage-seed,  they  must  have  Iain 
dormant  and  have  sprung  into  vitality  upon  being  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  light  and  a.\r.  — Semen. 

Strawberries How  do  scientific  gardeners  account 

for  the  habit  of  Strawberrj'-plants  forced  under  glass  in 
spring  continuing  to  form  blossoms  and  fruit  afterwards 
during  the  whole  summer,  when  turned  out  into  the  open 
air  %  For  many  years  past  I  have  forced  Keen's  Seed- 
ling Strawberry  by  keeping  it  under  glass  from  February 
till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  fruit  is  just  turning 
ripe.  I  then  place  them  on  a  south  border  in  the  pots 
in  front  outside  my  Grape-house  ;  this  gives  them  a  high 
flavour — even  higher  than  those  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  This  year  I  had  an  immense  crop  in  May  from 
my  forced  pots  so  treated;  and,  finding  as  large  a  supply  of 
blossoms  the  end  of  June,  whenthe  first  crop  was  gathered, 
instead  of  planting  them  in  the  open  ground,  I  gave  them 
a  watering  of  liquid  guano,  and  the  second  crop  in  July 
was  as  abundant  as  the  first  in  May.  Mr.  Markham, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  R.  Clive,  of  Hewell,  came  and  looked 
at  them,  and  expressed,  with  other  gardeners,  his  sur- 
prise at  the  very  abundant  second  crop.  The  beginning 
of  this  month,  finding  more  blossom  peeping  through  the 
leaves,  I  gave  them  another  watering  of  diluted  guano  in 
rain-water;  and  a  third  crop  is  setting,  and  from  the 
vigorous  appearance  of  the  plants,  I  expect  they  will  go 
on  to  produce  fruit  till  cut  off  by  autumn  frosts.  How 
is  this  ?  We  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alpines, 
the  other  Strawberries  bear  but  once  in  a  summer,  in 
the  natural  ground.  Why  should  the  forcing  in  the  spring 
give  the  disposition  to  flower  the  rest  of  summer .'' — 
John  Williams,  Pitmaston. 

Ne-peta  Cataria. — I  beg  to  inform  "  A.  H.,"  p.  573, 
in  answer  to  his  inquiry  about  this,  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — I  had  a  fine  plant  of  it  last  year,  which 
disappeared  unaccountably  at  the  time.  I  attributed  it 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  gardener  or  the  ignorance  of 
young  weeders  ;  I  searched  the  border  where  it  grew, 
and  found  a  stout  seedling,  which  I  surrounded  with  a 
fence  of  twigs  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground.  It  became 
a  flourishing  plant,  and  I  prided  myself  upon  my  con- 
trivance to  preserve  it;  but  the  fence  and  the  plant  were 
totally  destroyed  not  many  nights  after,  and  upon  ex- 
amining the  place,  I  found  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  it  grew  completely  flattened  and  smooth,  and  hav- 
ing a  quantity  of  cat's  hairs  well  pressed  into  it.— ^.  B. 
Potter's  Guano. — I  have  tried  Potter's  guano  on  Tur- 
nips, Cauliflowers,  &c.,  with  success.  The  proportions 
were,  one-fifth  guano,  four-fifths  night-soil ;  on  the  first 
I  sowed  it  broadcast,  and  watered  it  well  afterwards  ;  on 
the  other  plants  I  removed  the  earth  about  half  an  inch 
deep  round  the  stem,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  sis 
inches  in  a  circle,  and  then  spread  a  handful  of  the  mix- 
ture on  the  ground  so  prepared,  and  covered  it  over 
again  with  the  removed  soil.  All  the  plants  were  well 
established  before  using  the  compost,  and  now  appear 
remarkably  healthy.  My  garden  is  a  stiff  clayey  soil. 
Potter's  guano  is  an  expensive  manure. — Falcon. 

Scorching  Effects  of  the  Sun.— I  should  think  it  is 
probable  that  the  cause  of  Vine  leaves  becoming  dis- 


coloured under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  after  being 
syringed,  was  in  consequence  of  the  water  containing 
some  ingredient  that  acts  injuriously  upon  the  leaf,  after 
the  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the  heat.  From  the 
various  accounts  given  by  correspondents,  they  do  not 
all  complain  of  their  Vines  suffering  under  similar  treat- 
ment ;  I  should,  therefore,  recommend  some  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  syringing  under  a 
hot  sun,  to  analyse  the  water. — Falcon. 

The  Polmaise  Heating. — I  am  surprised  that  any  one 
experienced  in  gardening,  especially  early  forcing,  should 
defend  this  system,  as  understood  by  the  explanations  of 
it  we  have  received  in  the  Chronicle.  It  is  no  defence 
of  a  system  to  invoke  the  crest-fallen  appearances  of 
some  who  considered  themselves  the  best  Grape-growers 
in  Scotland  ;  or  to  allege,  that  "  the  Vines  in  this  house 
grow  as  freely  as  common  Cabbiges  in  a  well-manured 
garden,  or  Willows  by  wet  ditche?."  A  man  may  as 
well  say  that  Abercromby,  Nicol,  and  others  of  the  old 
school,  never  did  grow  Grapes  at  all.  Why,  some  of  the 
best  Grapes  ever  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety were  grown  in  houses  heated  by  common  flues. 
But  surely  those  gardeners  would  have  been  glad  to  sub- 
stitute hot  water  pipes  for  dirty  smoke-flues.  Every 
gardener  of  experience  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  hot  water,  as  he  is  with  the  disadvantages 
of  flues,  however  well  constructed  ;  and  any  modifica- 
tion of  them  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  a  perpetuation  of 
the  evil.  In  the  name  of  gardeners  and  gardening  let  us 
have  more  satisfactory  reasons  for  abandoning  our  expe- 
rience of  the  last  20  years,  of  a  system  which  all  men  of 
science  and  practice  defend,  and  which  all  liberal  men, 
who  can  be  liberal,  adopt. — R.  Glendinning. 

Conifei-ous  Plants.  —  Allow  me  to  observe,  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  *'  Waldeve,"  p.  557,  that  a 
small  work  on  the  Coniferse  suited  to  the  climate  of 
Britain  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  ;  but  as  it  will 
include  all  necessary  information  regarding  the  recently- 
introduced  Pines,  which  have  not  yet  been  properly 
tested,  it  will  take  a  few  months  to  perfect  the  somewhat 
contradictory  opinions  which  are  abroad  respecting  them. 
With  regard  to  the  Deodar,  Araucaria,  P.  excelsa,  and 
others,  it  would  be  well  if  planters  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  young  trees  they  pur- 
chase have  come  immediately  from  under  glass,  or  have 
been  growing  under  the  open  firmament.  Plants  which 
have  been  forced  into  unnatural  luxuriance  in  glass- 
houses, and  are  immediately  removed  to  cold  and  ex- 
posed situations,  must  of  course  suffer  greatly  from  the 
change  ;  while  the  same  species  reared  in  the  open  air 
will  succeed  perfectly  well. — J.  Grigor,  N'orivich. 

^octettes. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept,  3. — Colonel  Feilding  in  the  chair.  M.  C.  B. 
Cave  and  W.  Stirling,  Esqs.,  were  elected  Fellows.  Of 
Orcbidaceee  there  was  a  considerable  number,  but  among 
them  there  was  nothing  rare  or  remarkable.  Mr. 
Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  sent  small  but  good  speci- 
mens of  Cymbidium  giganteum,  Zygopetalum  maxiilare, 
Brassia  Clowesiana,  Stanhopea  venusta,  and  another 
species,  apparently  Wardii,  having  a  fine  spike  ofbloom, 
together  with  the  variety  of  Miltonia  Candida  called 
flavescens,  Zygopetalum  cochleare,  and  a  good  Cattleya 
Harrisonise.  From  the  same  collection  was  also  Calanthe 
variabilis,  a  small  Sarcanthus  teretifolius,  Eucomis 
punctata,  and  a  plant  of  Warrea  tricolor,  together  with 
the  downy  variety  of  Justicia  carnea,  andan  Achimenes 
pedunculatain  good  condition,  forwhicn  a  certificate  was 
awarded. — From  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  of  Tooting,  were 
plants  of  Stanhopea  venusta,  guttata,  and  a  variety  of 
insignis  called  atrorubens,  producing  pretty  dark-brown 
spotted  blossoms,  together  with  specimens  of  Oocidium 
sanguineum,Cymbidiumlancifolium,  Miltonia  Clowesiana, 
and  a  variety  of  the  same,  named  nebulosa. — Mr.  Redding, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  sent  a  fine  Cattleya  crispa,  having  five 
spikes  bearing  21  blooms,  but  almost  out  of  flower;  a  plant  of 
Eulophia  macrostachya,  andaspecimenof  the  old  Guzman- 
nia  tricolor,  a  dry  stove  plant,  seldom  seen  in  bloom,  for 
which  a  certificate  was  awarded — A  cut  spike  of  Stan- 
hopea graveolens,  a  fine  noble  looking  flower,  but  emitting 
an  odour  by  no  means  pleasant,  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Errington,gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egertoj,Bart. — Of  Fuchsias  two 
seedlings  were  produced,  one  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great 
Berkhampstead;  another,  called  Unique,  from  Mr.  Mal- 
lyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandon,  Esq.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
was  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Chandlerii,  from  which  the 
latter  was  raised. — Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple- 
place,  sent  a  plant  of  Acropera  Loddigesii,  finely  in  bloom; 
Eriostemon  scabrum,  the  small  white  flowering  Erica 
perlata  or  purialis,  Begonia  Martians,  with  flesh-coloured 
blossoms,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Echites  splendens, 
having  one  flower  in  good  condition,  which  served  to  show 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is.  It  was  introduced  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  climbing  plants  we  have  obtained  for 
years.  It  not  only  produces  fine  trusses  ofbloom  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  each  flower  is  said  to  continue  in 
perfect  beauty  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  sometimes 
even  longer. — Mr.  Corbin,  gr.  to  T.  Hepburn,  Esq., 
received  a  Banksian  Medal  for  a  magnificent  plant  of 
Lilium  lancifolium  album,  having  eight  stems,  each  bear- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  expands  d  blooms,  and  showing  what 
it  is  possible  for  good  management  to  do  with  one  of  the 
finest  plants  in  cultivation  for  adorning  the  conservatory 
at  this  season. — From  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Cliiswick 
Nursery,  was  Clerodendron  fallax,  in  good  condition. — 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  received  a  certi- 
ficate for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas,  com- 
prising some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.— Of  Fruit 


some  remarkable  specimens  decorated  the  tables  ;  foremost 
among  which  was  a  Providence  Pine  from  Mr,  Mills,  gr.  to 
Baroness  de  Rothschild,  measuring  13  inches  high, and  24^ 
round,  and  weighing  14^  lbs.  The  number  of  pips  in  height 
was  12,  This  was  the  largest  Pine  ever  produced  before 
the  Society,  and  excepting  one  lately  cut  from  the  same 
gardens,  which,  we  are  informed,  weighed  15^-  lbs.,  it  ia 
probably  the  largest  ever  raised  in  England.  Independ- 
ently of  its  size  it  was  beautiful  in  form,  and  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  horticultural  skill ;  there  was  no 
disproportion  between  the  crown  and  the  fruit.  It  was 
stated  to  have  been  raised  in  a  pit  contrived  by  Mr, 
Mills  for  growing  Cucumbers  in.  The  large  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  for  it.  Mr.  Mills  also  sent  a  fine  speci- 
men of  his  Champion  Cucumber,  measuring  27  inches 
long.  Other  Pines  present,  although  totally  eclipsed  by 
this  one,  were  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice. — Mr, 
Henderson,  gr,  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  received  a  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  handsome  Globe  Pine,  weighing  5  lbs.  13  oz, 
and  measuring  8  inches  high  and  17  inches  round.  The 
number  of  pips  was  9. — And  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H. 
Oddie,  Esq.,  sent  3  Pines,  one  a  seedling  weighing  3  lbs. 
11  oz.,  the  other  two  Providences,  the  heaviest  of  which, 
weighed  8  lbs.  7  oz.,  and  measured  8  inches  high  and  19 
inches  round.  The  number  of  pips  was  9.  It  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  good  cultivation ;  a  certificate  wag 
awarded  for  it.  Mr.  Fish  also  sent  a  Valencia  white- 
fleshed  Melon,  weighing  31bs.  4oz. — From  Mr.  Murray, 
gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  were  3  Globe  Pines,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighed  6  lbs.,  and  measured  7^  inches 
high  and  18^  inches  round.  The  number  of  pips  was  9, 
— And,  finally,  from  Mr.  Saunders,  gr.  to  C.  Hoare^ 
Esq.,  was  a  seedling  Pine,  weighing  4  lbs,  14  oz.  It  was 
a  well-formed  fruit,  but  was  not  in  such  good  condition 
as  could  have  been  wished,  being  ripe  on  the  under  part 
and  not  at  the  top. — Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.?. 
received  a  Banksian  medal  for  five  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  a  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  M.  Disney,  for  good 
specimens  of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Excellent 
specimens  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  came  from  the 
garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cook,  of  Newton-hall,  Northum- 
berland. They  consisted  of  Red  Magdalen  aud  Violet 
H&tive  Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  size  and  fine  colour.  They  were 
stated  to  have  been  grown  on  the  open  wall,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exposed 
to  the  whole  of  the  blasts  of  the  German  ocean.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  arrived  after  the  list  of  awards 
was  made  up,  and  in  consequence  of  this  no  Prize  was 
assigned  them. — From  Mr.  Murray,  gr.  to  the  Hon, 
R.  H.  Clive,  were  three  varieties  of  Russian  Apples^ 
named  Yellow  Transparent,  Long-striped  Whran,  and 
Yellow  Whrao.  The  transparency  in  the  first  was, 
however,  wanting,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  specimens 
produced  in  this  country. — S.  Parmeter,  Esq.,  sent 
specimens  of  a  seedling  Apple  grown  by  S.  Platter,  a 
cottager  at  Aylsham ;  being  of  last  year's  growth,  they 
were  a  little  shrivelled,  but  were  nevertheless  in  a  state 
of  good  preservation.  They  were  stated  to  have  been, 
until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  quite  firm  and  juicy. 
They  looked  like  some  sort  of  Russet,  and  had  the 
useful  property  of  being  preserved  in  good  condition 
over  a  second  season.  A  certificate  was  awarded  for 
them. — Among  miscellaneous  objects  was  a  Ward's  case^ 
from  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  containing  Ferns  ;  and  two 
arrangements  of  the  leaf,  fixed  on  paper  in  a  triangular 
form,  by  Lieut.  T.  TUley,  R.N,  The  first  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  the  Elm  leaf  in  its  upward  and 
downward  progress,  or  through  all  its  growing  and 
fading  changes,  from  the  young  leaf  in  April  to 
that  of  the  skeleton,  or  last  stage  of  decay,  in  the  April 
of  the  following  year,  embracing  a  period  of  12  months. 
The  ripe  leaf  formed  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  the 
point  where  progress  ends,  and  decay  begins.  The  other 
design  was  the  Poplar  leaf  in  a  skeleton  state.  _  A  few 
other  leaves  of  difl"erent  kinds  were  added,  which  not 
only  served  to  show  their  structure,  but  proved  that 
vegetable  anatomy  might  become  a  very  interesting 
pursuit. — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  plants 
of  Erica  Irbyana,  Fuchsia  racemiflora,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Achimenes  coccinea,  and  Begonia  Dregii,  together 
with  Oncidium  microchilum,  and  the  rare  iEchmea 
discolor,  with  beautiful  crimson  bracts  or  scales,  out  of 
which  the  pretty  Violet  blossoms  grow.  From  the  same 
collection  were  also  cut  specimens  of  Habrothamnus 
cyaneus,  a  new  Mexican  shrub,  producing  fine  termi- 
nal clusters  of  deep  porcelain- blue  flowers.  This  species, 
although  inferior  in  beauty  to  H.  fasciculatus,  is  never- 
less  a  great  acquisition  to  gardens.  It  is  expected  to 
prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  planting  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer  months ;  it  will,  however,  require  some 
kind  of  protection  in  winter.  Along  with  this  werelikewise 
Cut  Flowers  of  a  new  species  of  Lupine  called  L. 
pubescens,  sent  from  Quito  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  haying  very 
downy  leaves  ;  and  eleven  plants  of  Fuchsia  floribunda,  a 
garden  variety,  showing  the  effects  produced  on  that 
kind  of  plant  by  the  use  of  different  sorts  of  manures. 
The  plants  were  all  taken  from  the  cutting-pan  at  the 
same  time  and  potted  into  32-sized  pots.  The  compost 
used  was  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions.  Of  the 
fix'st  three  plants,  which  were  the  best,  No.  1  received 
1  teaspoonful  of  Harris's  liquid  manure  in  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  2,  had  half  an  ounce  of  apatite  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  3  had  the  same  mixed  in  the 
soil.  These  3  were  nearly  equal  in  every  respect.  Of 
the  nest  3,  viz.  4,  5,  and  6,  the  two  first  had  each  1  oz.  of 
charcoal,  the  one  on  the  surface,  the  other  mixed  in  the 
soil ;  6  received  half  an  ounce  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
mixed  in  a  pint  of  water.     These   three  were  also  nearly 
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iqual,  but  were  somewhat  inferior  to  the  first  three.  Other 
tree,  7,  8,  and  9,  one  of  which  received  an  ounce  of  cow- 
lung  mixed  in  the  soil,  another  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
Df  phosphate  of  ammonia  mixed  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  the  third  half  an  ounce  of  superphosphate 
Df  lime  mised  in  the  soil,  were  srill  inferior  to  the 
econd  three  ;  and  No.  10,  to  which  one  teaspoonful 
of  Hallett's  concentrated  liquid  manure  was  given  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  was  the  least  luxuriant  of  the  group. 
{Each  of  these  substances  was  repeated  on  the  6th  of 
[July,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  the  plants 
were  never  repotted  after  they  were  taken  from  the 
cutting-pan.  All  these  plants  were  larger  and  better 
than  No.  11,  to  which  nothing  was  applied,  and  with 
which  the  others  were  contrasted  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  substances  applied. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

John  Gray,  Esq.,  Greenock. — The  glass  structures 
here,  although  in  the  town,  are  of  a  description  which 
one  would  little  expect  to  find  in  such  a  locality.  They 
consist  of  a  conservatory,  a  Coniferous  house,  a  Camellia 
house,  a  large  stove  fifty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  the  same  in  height,  a  pit  for  Heaths,  &c.  fifty  feet 
long,  and  an  Orchidaceous  house  of  the  same  size.  The 
collection  of  plants  is  large,  and  includes  many  rare 
specimens.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  gardener  there,  pointed 
03t  in  particular,  an  Acrostlchum  Alcicorne,  59  inches 
in,  diameter,  being  considerably  larger  than  one  lately 
noticed  in  a  previous  Number  of  the  Chronicle. — D.B. 

Sury-hill,  near  Dorkingy  Surrey, — A  quarter  of  an 
hoar's  walk  from  Dorking,  on  the  Guildford  Road, 
through  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  brings  the  tourist  to 
the  delightful  residence  of  ?flr.  Barclay,  at  Bury-hill. 
The  approach  is  through  the  park,  with  a  wooded 
eminence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fine  open  glade  on  the 
other  ;  beyond  this  the  eye  ranges  over  a  most  beautiful 
prospect,  in  which  Box-hill,  with  its  white  chalky  sur- 
face studded  with  numberless — here  crowded,  there  scat- 
tered— specimens  of  wild  English  Box,  stands  conspicuous. 
la  front  of  the  mansion,  a  broad  lake  spreads  over  a 
considerable  surface,  with  several  weeping  Willows 
hanging  gracefully  over  its  indented  margins,  and  near 
the  centre,  a  small  island  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
closely  planted  Pines.  The  flower  garden  is  beyond  the 
house,  not  far  removed  from  the  border  of  the  lake,  and 
is  neatly  laid  out  with  beds,  gay  with  Verbenas,  Helio- 
tropes, and  similar  showy  summer  garden  plants.  Pleasant 
walks  have  been  formed  to  wind  up  the  wooded  hill  be- 
hind the  house,  and  spaces  have  been  cleared  at  intervals 
and  devoted  to  Pines.  Many  of  the  Mexican  and  Hima- 
layan Pines  of  recent  introduction  have  stood  the  winter 
without  protection,  and  without  sustaining  any  harm, 
with  the  exception  of  P.  Devoniana,  and  are  now  grow- 
ing as  freely  as  many  of  the  more  hardy  kinds,  several 
having  made  excellent  shoots.  The  hill  is  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  sandy  soil  j  indeed  in  many  parts  near  the 
summit  it  is  almost  entirely  sand,  and  as  the  situation  is 
likewise  airy  without  being  exposed  to  severe  storms,  it 
affords  one  of  the  best  situations  for  growing  plants  that 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  climate 
generally.  Pinas  Llaveana,  Teocote,  oocarpa,  leio- 
phylla,  pseudo-strobus,  insignis,  and  many  of  the  more 
rare  species  appear  to  succeed  well.  The  grounds  con- 
tciin  a  considerable  number  of  species,  several  of  which 
are  large  and  fine  specimens,  Abies  Douglasii  is  above 
30  feet  high,  and  produced  cones  of  perfect  seeds  last 
year. — Q. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

HABROTriAii.vuli*  c-lKgans.  Elegdiil  Habrothamnus-  (Green. 
fioum.  .*HniO.)  LCbtraccae.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — The  beauty 
of  Habrollianmus  fasciculatus  is  so  striking  that  attention  is 
Hi'tDgly  drawn  to  the  discovery  of  other  species  in  Mexicoj  and 
the  Btlgians  have  already  succeeded  in  adding  tliat  now  repre- 
tentcd,  which,  although  not  comparable  with  H.  fasciculatus,  is 
evidently  a  graceful  and  gay-looking  plant.  "We  received  Iresh 
specimens  from  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  Xuraeryman,  Ghent,  in  January 
la»t,  and  with  them  a  coloured  figure  by  Mr,  Van  Uarame.  M'e 
undcMtand  tliat  the  coroiia  is  of  a  bright  carmine.  We  have  not 
wen  this  i-lant  in  cultivation  in  this  country;  but  it  is  evidently  a 
foft-wooded  fcpecies,  to  l>c  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Pelargo- 
niomj.  It  differs  from  H.  fascicuJatui  in  its  small  bracts,  and  Icsa 
consplcuouii  Qowcrs,  which  moreover  are  flmootli,  not do^^  ny;  from 
H.  tomentosiis  in  the  shortness  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  the 
broadness  of  the  leaves,  the  srnoothneBsofthe  calyx,  and  the  ter- 
minal, not  lau-ral  liowers;  from  H.  corymbosus  in  not  beiiiK 
Oestltiite  of  h^itn.—Iiotanicitl  Remitter. 

Erio:-.i,ftLM  BAi.iATt:ii.  Kuy.flowcrcd  Epidendrum.  {Stove 
Epfjj7,r/tf:  J  Orchnlacce.  Gynandrla  Monandria.  Allied  to 
both  K.  c'jchlca^um  and  lancKoHum,  this  pretty  si^ccics  ia  dis- 
Uoctly  known  by  the  roond  form  and  crhp  margin  of  its  lip, 
which  moreover  is  almost  notched  out  la  the  tniddlc,  and  very 
delicately  ".trcaked  with  purple.  Itspclals  too  arc  both  Hhorter 
KDd  broddcr  than  in  cither  of  those  two  species.  iVi  habit  is 
precisely  theirs;  and  the  three,  considering  ihclr  constant 
flowering  and  vtry  neat  appearance,  deserve  a  place  in  all  col- 
lections,  Besides,  this  upcciCH  smelU  dellcioubly  of  Cinnamon, 
A  plant  of  thl«,  received  fr-.m  Mexico  from  Mr.  Hartwcg, 
flowered  in  the  cardcn  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Wc  alho 
^tscw  spccimcnfi  gathered  in  that  country  on  rocks,  at  the 
Hatienda  dc  la  I-aguna,  by  Dr.  Schicdc.  It  should  be  potted  In 
tony  hcath-mouhi,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  potahcrdn. 
Vaiing  the  growing  season  an  ample  Hupply  of  water  should  be 
Ciiren,andtbeatmoipli(;rckcptafimolnta!»poM'.lblc.  In  summer 
wfttn  the  sun  Is  strong,  the  liouac  fthouid  be  slightly  shaded,  in 

ifK*^  "**  *'*"  temperature  at  near  htf  by  day  m  possible, 
witnoutaiimittlngmnchalr,  l-or  a  few  weeks  la  winter  little 
or  no  water  ^touid  be  given,  providinif  the  house  can  he  fllUd 
Wlin  steam  once  a  iiliY.~/lotnriicul  I{fi{!i,ter. 
^^ftIJKUi«'{vrxxJs  iiHACTKATA.  Kosy-armtd  CnrcthrostylU. 
-piu  .  "  ,  C*"  T^»''H;tJ»l*«.  I'cntandria  Mono^-ynia.- 
TfiU  IS  »,nc  or  the  most  strikin;;  of  the  Swan  Itivcr  Rhrubs,  but 
hT^^^vl  '"""^  •'"n'^'ilty  in  cultlvatloif  It.  the  f.pecimcns  that 
IS!!  '*:"'  P''>^""d  1"  Europe  arc  very  inferior  lo  the  wild 
rr-L  -.,  I  "'*'•*'"  l»'c  hracU  aio  Ittrgc,  and  of  the  most  vivid 
fP«».coi/iUf,   thus  rcrider»nif  the  busii  Indescribably  gay,  for 

.ntSlTf^?  'L*™  ^''^'  «•'•  ""*»  •>«^wf,  a  slioot  or  branch,  In 
aniulon  to  ihc  beauty  of  the  •pecici. 


the  long  loose  clusters,  adorned  by  these  bracts,  are  pruduce'J 
in  multitmles  all  over  the  plant.  Wc  entertain  no  doubt  that 
when  the  habits  of  the  plant  sliallhave  been  more  correctly  stu- 
died it  will  become  a  general  favourite.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
as  well  to  know  that  the  ft'liage  is  very  sweet-scented.  A  plant 
of  it  iiowcred  last  spring  belonging  to  Mr.  Groom  of  the  Clap- 
ham  Nursery.  It  succeeds  best  when  potted  in  rough  peat, 
well  mixed  with  one-fourth  silver  sand.  During  the  summer 
season  a  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be  given,  and  as  much 
air  as  possible.  In  winter  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cape  Heatlis— never  applying  fire  heat  except  to 
keep  off  frost.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  usual 
vf ay. —  Botanical  Rcgisler. 

Andromrua  phyi,i,ire/Epolia.  Phyllirea- leaved  Andro- 
meda. (Green/ioiase  Sknili).  Ericaccos.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
— A  very  neat  shrub,  introduced  lately  by  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
with  whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  January  last.  It 
was  originally  discovered  in  West  Florida,  at  a  place  called 
Apalachicola,  by  the  late  Mr.  Druinmond,  from  whnm  we  hava 
a  specimen.  We  place  tlie  plant,  with  Sir  W.  Hooker,  in  An. 
dromeda,  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  seems  no 
sufficient  ground  for  separating  from  Andromeda  the  genera 
proposed  by  the  Dons,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  are  neither 
limited  by  solid  characters,  nor  so  contrived  as  to  form  useful 
divisions.  Secondly,  the  plant  before  us  will  not  suit  any  of 
them  exactly  ;  so  that  M.  DecandoUe,  who  admitted  the  pro- 
posed divisions,  although  he  thrust  it  into  Pieris,  a  name  in 
which  he  admits  there  is  no  common  sense,  does  so  with 
doubt,  and  questions  whether  it  may  not  form  a  new  genus  of 
itself.  For  ourselves  we  cannot  separate  it  from  Andromeda 
polifolia.  One  of  the  most  striking  characters  in  this  very 
distinct  species  is  the  peculiar  darkness  of  its  leaves,  which 
thus  are  able  to  set  off  the  snow-white  flowers  to  great  advan- 
tage. They  look  like  pearls  on  a  negro's  neck.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  plant  should  not  be  hardy,  but  of  that  we  fear  there  is 
no  probability.  It  is,  however,  probably  about  as  hardy  as  a 
Pernettya,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  mildest  winters  in  the 
open  border.  It  requires  peat-soil,  and  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
meat  as  Andromeda  floiibunda,  like  which  it  maj'  be  increased 
by  layering,  which  should  be  done  when  the  plant  has  finished 
its  growth  early  in  the  autumn.  It  only  refiuires  the  young 
shoots  to  be  pegged  down,  and  lightly  covert?d  with  light  sandy 
peat,  and  afterwards  kept  moist.  The  layers  require  two  years 
before  they  are  fit  for  removing  from  the  moiher  plant. — 
Botanical  Register. 


Miscellaneous. 

SophoraJ aponica. — The  first  tree  which  was  introduced 
into  France  is  still  alive,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at 
Paris,  in  the  ancient  School  of  Trees  of  Tournefort.  It 
is  a  single  plant,  produced  from  a  seed  sown  in  1747  by 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  who  received  some  seeds  at  that 
time  from  Japan.  Five  seeds  of  it  were  put  under  the 
care  of  the  head  gardener,  the  father  of  Andre  Thouin  ; 
three  of  them  grew,  two  of  which  were  given  away. 
This  plant  was  called  Arbor  incognita  sinarum  until 
1779,  when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time.  ThisSopUora 
is  now  about  72  feet  high.  The  trunk,  measured  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  is  2  feet  7  inc:he3  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  height  below  the  branches  is  nearly  11  feet. 
— Revile  HorticoJe. 

Guano. — The  island  from  whence  the  guano  is  taken, 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  shorOj  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;  has  no  soil,  nor  the  least  sign  of  vegetation. 
The  guano  lies  to  the  depth  of  about  20  feet,  aad  without 
any  variation  in  quality.  The  continent  is  very  sandy, 
and  in  hi^h  wfnds  (hurricanes,  for  instance),  will  cover  a 
ship's  deck  nearly  100  miles  from  the  land.  The  birds 
on  the  isUind  are  a  kind  of  penguin,  and  cannot  ily  to 
any  distarce,  if  at  all,  their  wings  being  a  kind  of  fin. 
It  is  believed  that  the  ciptain  of  the  vessel  who  brought 
the  guano  was  the  first  human  being  who  set  foot  on  the 
island,  which  is  very  difficult  to  approach,  there  bt;ing  no 
harbour,  and  a  heavy  surf.  On  walking  on  it,  he  could 
scarcely  set  his  foot  without  treading  on  the  birds,  and  they 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  him,  except  pecking  at  his  feet, 
he  being  barefoot  ;  and  on  a  gun  being  fired,  they  merely 
fluttered  a  good  deal  and  made  much  noise.  There  is  no 
Cresh  water,  it  is  believed,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  no  rain.  The  importer,  Mr.  Rae,  informs 
me,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  has  just  favoured  me,  that 
his  son  is  the  discoverer  of  the  guano  islet  or  islets,  for 
it  would  appeir  that  there  are  several  of  them  so  re- 
markably situated.  That  he  was  led  to  go  in  search  of 
them  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  from  remembering 
having,  when  a  boy  at  school,  looked  into  the  sea-journal 
of  an  American  whaler,  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
such  spots.  And  that  his  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  all  concerned — he 
and  his  boat's  crew,  in  exploring  the  islets,  having  almost 
perished  from  want  of  water,  before  they  could  rejoin 
t'leir  little  ** surveying  vessel;"  and  then  (she,  too, being 
in  want  of  water),  having  had  to  sail  1500  miles  before 
they  could  obtain  a  fresh  supply. — Dr.  Davy,  in  Ihe 
Edinburgh  New  PhilosopJucal  Journal. 

The  Kestrel,  or  Windhover. — Of  course  the  whole  of 
the  hawk  tribe  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  keeper.  The 
species  mentioned  above  is  that  which  chiefly  prevails  in 
this  locality,  and  whenever  the  gun  can  reach  hion,  he  is 
a  certain  victim.  In  addition,  the  nest  is  eagerly  sought 
for,  the  young  taken,  and  too  frequently  with  a  piece  of 
wood  chained  to  the  foot,  may  be  seen  in  misery  hopping, 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  scare  smaller  birds  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  garden.  The  utility  this  bird  confers  by  the 
number  of  Diicc  he  destroys,  Ih,  of  course,  never  taken 
into  consideration ;  lie  is  "  varmint,"  aa  the  keeper 
phrased  it,  and  that  is  enough.  His  utility  to  the  agri- 
culturist, from  his  raice-deBtroying  propensities,  has  bi'cn 
well  described  by  Mr.  Wafcrton.  He  ia  a  feeder,  also, 
on  the  cockch'ifrcr,  but  all  i«  of  no  avail,  death  awaits 
iiim  whenever  ho  comrs  within  range.  Those  who  have 
witnciiscd  his  beautiful  action,  when  hovering  over  a  field 
in  search  of  his  prey,  cnniiot  too  deeply  regret  a  courflc 
which,  if  persisted  in,  will  ere  long  deprive  them  of  thia 
pleanurc,  at  Icafct  in  the  neigbourhood  of  large  game  pre- 
serves. "  Would  but  our  country  gi.ntlemcn,''  snyw  tlie 
some  entertaining  writer,  "  put  a  stop  to  the  indiacrinii- 
natc  slaughter  of  birds  by  tlieir  ruihtcKs  giimc-kecpern, 
wc  should  not  liave  to  visit  Holland  in  order  to  ace  tlie 


true  habits  of  the  stork,  nor  roam  through  Germany  to 
enjoy  the  soaring  of  the  kite, — a  bird  once  very  common 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  but  now  a  total  stranger  to  it." 
A  few  evenings  past  the  writer  met  a  cottager,  with  aa 
unfledged  hawk  and  six  goldfinches  in  a  basket  alive, 
which  he  was  evidently  bringing  up  for  sale.  In  the  other 
hand  were  six  miserable  sparrows  fresh  from  the  nest 
dead.  ^  ''Ay,  won't  I  kill  all  I  can  get  near  !"  was  the 
rustic's  answer  to  a  remonstrance  on  his  cruelty.—/.  M, 

The  Maypie — This  singularly  beautiful  bird  is,  un- 
happily, in  the  keeper's  doomed  list.  But  for  its  habits 
of  extreme  caution  and  sagacity,  very  few  would  survive 
the  keeper's  enmity.  With  perhaps  a  little  truth  in  its 
reputation  for  depredation  amongst  a  few  partridges' 
eggs,  and  in  all  probability  resorted  to  in  absence  of  other 
food,  this  aberration  is  more  than  compensated  for  from 
the  incredible  number  of  grubs  and  slugs,  lodged  under 
manure  in  the  pastures,  which  it  destroys.  In  France 
and  Sweden  it  is  never  molested;  with  the  Norwegians 
they  are  especial  favourites,  and  with  a  delightful  feeling, 
at  Christmas,  that  they  should  be  partakers  of  the  fes- 
tivities of  that  season,  a  sheaf  of  corn  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  their  houses  for  their  use.  How  pleasant  would 
it  be  if  our  rich  farmers  would  thus  distribute  some  of 
their  grain  for  these  beautiful  birds,  in  imitation  of  this 
simple-minded  peasantry.— J".  M. 

The  Thrush. — First  in  our  list  is,  we  grieve  to  say, 
this  early  harbinger  of  spring  ;  and,  insensible  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  number  of  snails  he  destroys, 
wo  betide  him  if  he  ventures  to  help  himself  to  a  soli- 
tary Cherry.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  unusual  dry 
season  (June  1844),  the  thrush  was  driven  for  food  to 
the  HoUy-bush  for  its  berries  ;  and  we  grieve  to  record 
that  GO  of  this  cheerful  songster  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gun  on  a  Sunday  !  In  the  next  summer  when  wasps 
and  other  insects  have  full  possession  of  the  garden, 
this  proceeding — the  mixture  of  ignorance  and  cruelty- 
will  bring  its  own  punishment. — J.  M. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATOKIES,  &c. 

Many  useful  plants  in  tiiat  section  which  llowers  in  winter 
and  early  spring  in  the  atove.i,  may  be  brought  sooner  into 
flower  by  checkiQg  their  growth  about  this  time  ;  this  is  clone 
by  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  and  by  keeping 
the  house  drier;  otiicrs  of  the  same  sort  may  be  encou- 
raged to  grow  as  late  as  tliey  will,  in  order  to  succeed 
tliese.  Every  pot  plant  should  be  looked  over  one  by 
one  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  bad,  during  this  or  the 
next  month.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  outside 
of  the  pots  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  cleaned  over— the 
days  for  such  gardening  is  gone  by;  the  balls  must  also  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  worms  looked  after,  the  dr;iioage  re- 
lieved from  the  sediments  wliich  the  summer  watering  has 
washed  down  among  the  crocks,  and  if  the  pot  is  at  all  covered, 
with  green  slime,  do  not  use  it,  but  take  a  dry  clean  pot  of  the 
same  size,  then  add  a  little  fiesU  soil  to  the  surface,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  already  in  the  poL  When  a  worm  escapes  from, 
you  in  the  operation  of  [kicking  tViem,  or  when  you  suspect  one 
to  be  in  the  ball,  but  cannot  find  it,  mark  the  pot  by  putting  a 
stick  in  it,  and  by  turning  out  the  balls  occasionally,  you  will 
be  sure  to  come  at  them  some  lime. 

Conservator!/.— From  this  time  to  the  end  of  October,  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  potting  for  furnishing  E:aieties  for  this 
house.  Tropffiolum  tricolorumand  others  should  now  he  potted 
to  come  ill  in  April.  Lilium  longiflorum  and  eximium — the 
latter  only  a  slightvarietyof  the  other— to  flower  early  in  Juoe, 
should  now  be  polted;  and  a'so  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Li" 
lium  lancifolium,  to  flower  next  July,  should  now  be  in  pots  j 
but  October  is  time  enough  to  pot  all  thei^e,  If  they  are  not 
wanted  before  their  usual  time.  By  way  of  experiment,  roots 
of  all  these  and  others  should  be  kept  back  as  lon^  as  possible, 
in  order  to  have  late  fl.ower.sof  them.  The  s^riog-flowering  Cy- 
clamens are  very  desirable  plants  ;  they  should  now  be  potted, 
ancitliesumraer  on  3S  gradually  allowed  to  get  dry,  in  order  to  be 
stored  away  for  the  winter;  plants  of  this  genus  should  always 
be  marked  Vt-ith  their  names,  as  they  ate  apt  to  be  confused; 
and  as  some  of  them  are  at  rest,  while  the  others  are  in  full 
growth,  it  may  happen  that  they  might  receive  wrorg  trett- 
meut.  See  .\Ir.  Gordon's  excellent  papers  on  this  family,  vol. 
ill.  4GO-OG1).  The  earliest  crop  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
&c,,  should  now  le  making  roots  freely  in  the  new  pots,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  hoit  of  Iridaccjc  must  be  looked  over  and 
arranged  for  potting.  There  are  few  in  this  order  that  willc'o  for 
forcing,  but  by  potting  some  of  them  early  in  September,  and 
others  late  in  the  autumn,  their  flowering  season  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  so  with  Oxaliscs.  Oxnlis  versicolor  and  cernua 
are  two  that  will  stand  any  degree  of  torcing,  and  if  potted  now 
and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  stove  or  forcing-pit,  they  would  be 
in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  Oxalis  cernua  h;  3 
flowers  of  as  fine  a  yullow  as  those  of  the  Alamanda  cathai  tica. 
Violets  mu'.tsoon  be  pntted  and  framed  for  forcing— look  to 
what  has  been  said  about  them  in  former  volumes. 

Pits,  Frames,  Sfc.—l  have  often  heard  it  said  that  one  cannot 
err  in  the  tiealment  of  plants  if  he  follows  the  nurserymen's 
system  with  Iho  riifferent  families,  but  this  is  an  error.  For 
instance,  in  the  nurseries  they  arc  now  busy  housing  many  of 
their  finest  plants,  hut  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  plant 
which  lla^;  been  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  in  gardens,  should 
be  houKcd  till  after  the  early  frosts  of  October  are  over.  Of 
course  they  must  he  temporarily  guarded  against  frost  and 
beating  rains;  this  ia,  therefore,  the  time  when  waterproof 
Iran3|);irent  coverings  arc  most  useful.  There  is  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  pits  altogciher,  \vantcd  for  this  time  of  the  year— say 
from  the  middle  of  this  mnnth  until  Christmaa,  according  to 
the  seuann.  Brick  or  tuif  pits  are  wholly  inapplicable  for  this 
Hciison,  com[)ar!itivi'ly  Hpeakiiig.  Wc  want  skeleton  frames  for 
the  purpose,  that  will  let  in  the  wind  from  every  point  of  the 
compasrt,  und  that  will  exclude  rains  and  dews  at  pleasure. 
They  Hhould  be  also  so  contrived  that  the  sides  and  ends  may 
he  ahut  up  (lulckly,  and  be  clouc  enough  to  exclude  8'^  or  10  of 
frost.  'J'hcre  la  nothing  now  in  general  use  that  will  suit  mno- 
teiitliK  of  om  greenliousc  an-l  half-hardy  jihints  ao  well  as  a 
skeleton  frame  or  pit,  at  the  bci^innnig  of  winter.—/?.  IS. 
n.-FLOWER  UARUKN  AND  SlUtUBBERlEa. 
(ntt.ihior  Department. 

Few  plants  make  liuei  hfdn,  or  arc  moiQ  to  ho  depended 
upon  In  all  scaiionfi,  whelher  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  timn  tlio 
old  spccieH,  and  some  of  the  varieties  oJ  Hhrubby  Ui.lceolurias. 
C.  viHC0f,i3.iimn,  witli  itfi  UowerBof  deep  orimge.  tlmugh  hy  no 
means  mo  plentiful  tiH  it  oukIiI  to  be,  is  nnduubledly  Uie  moat 
beauliful  of  the  ehisfl.  It  in  ruthur  dhlkultto  Htrikc  by  cultingH, 
uolcHH  when  caught  In  n  proper  slate,  and  that  id  when  the 
young  w'  od  Ih  a  little  more  than  hrlt  ripe,  ut  which  time  they 
Btrlku  rrcely,  If  plunged  In  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  A  hybrid 
variety,  rul'Cd  from  the  above  hy  u  friend  ol  mine,  in  not  lebs 
IniererttinK,  I'elng  e(pml  in  colour,  and  dcHtliute  oi  that  clam- 
ra'ncsBof  follugcfrom  whieli  C.  viacobinHlma  derives  its  namo 
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C.  integrifolia,  with  large  j  cUow  flowers,  and  C.  i.  angustifolia, 
with  rather  p;iler  flowers,  are  botli  free-growiDg  and  very 
useful  kinds ;  and  C.  rugosa,  with  smooth-surfaced  leaves,  is 
not  less  interesting.  Tlieae  are  the  best  of  the  old  yellow  and 
orange  kinds;  but  there  are  some  hybrid  varieties  raised, 
which  maie  tolerable  beds,  though  they  are  not  so  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  the  preceding  sorts.  These  are  Cleopatra, 
Sultana,  Harlequin,  Indian  Chief,  Stewartii,  and  one  or  two 
others.  All  these  strike  freely  at  the  present  time.  The 
old  Agcratam  grandiflorum  and  mexicanum  are  both  ex- 
cellent plants  for  beds,  and  may  be  increased  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings,  though  the  latter  are  preferable.  Of  Lobe- 
lias, L.  Erinus  and  gracilis  are  both  very  pretty,  but  are  never- 
theless so  inferior  to  L.  azureaas  to  be  scarcely  worth  cultivat- 
ing; cuttings  of  these  are  rather  difficult  to  procure  at  this 
season,  but  a  few  plants  taken  up  and  potted  will  produce 
abundance  in  the  spring. 

Reserve  CHrrfen.— Stocks  sown  in  the  beginning  of  August  will 
now  be  of  a  fine  size  for  potting  off.  Fill  the  pots  with  good 
open  compost,  not  too  rich,  and  put  two  plants  into  alarge6o,  or 
three  into  a  small  -iS-sized  pot.  They  should  afterwards  be 
placed  in  a  frame,  and  shaded  until  they  are  established. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Continue  to  propagate  plants  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  and  if  those  that  are  already  rooted  can  be  hardened 
off,  so  as  to  have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  exposure  before 
they  are  housed  for  the  winter,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  them. 
—W,  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Folyantlmses.—li  seedlings  are  not  planted  out,  let  it  be  done 
■without  delay  on  a  shady  border,  so  that  they  may  be  well  esta- 
blished before  winter.  The  offsets,  both  of  these  flowers  and 
Auriculas,  will  require  regular  watering  and  attendance  during 
the  dry  weather.  r«/(>s.— A  rapid  advance  is  taking  place  in 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  these  magnificent  flowers,  and 
the  properties  constituting  a  perfect  flower  are  much  better 
understood.  Lose  no  time  in  getting  in  fresh  and  good  varie- 
ties; if  flowering-bulbs  are  not  to  be  had,  procure  offsets— they 
will  grow  bigger,  and  a  bloom  from  a  maiden  root  will  often 
prove  cleanest.  Wehave  heard  a  high  characterof  a  feathered 
seedling  Byblomen,  raised  at  Halirax,  called  "The  Queen  of 
the  North  ; "  it  is  said  to  be  first-rate.  Of  this  we  are  glad,  as 
it  is  a  scarce  class.  We  also  want  fine-feathered  Roses,  and 
should  be  glad  to  travel  50  or  100  miles  to  see  one  better  than 
"Lady  Middleton."  Carnations. — Let  the  rooted  layers  be  put 
singly  in  pint  pots  ;  where  the  stock  is  large,  it  is  usual  to  have 
two  in  each;  water  very  sparingly,  without  touching  the  foliage 
or  Grass,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days, 
till  they  get  fresh  root.  Punsfes.— Prick  out  seedlings  as  they 
get  large  enough  to  handle.  Dakliits. —Good  occasional  water- 
ings with  liquid  manure  will  prove  highly  beneficial.  Thin 
the  buds,  and  tie  up  regularly;  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  ear- 
■wigs.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  heat.— J.  F.  W, 
IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries,— Ijtt  plants  swelling  their  fruit  be  properly  supplied 
•with  liquid  manure,  and  syringed  on  closing  the  pits  after  sun- 
shine. Presuming  that  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the  plants 
for  the  winter  is  by  this  time  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  keeping  a  regular  bottom-heat  of  about 
85°,  to  give  proper  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
gentle  syringings  on  shutting  up  the  houses  in  clear  weather. 
Be  careful  to  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day  all  plants  not 
well  rooted  and  in  a  growing  state.  This  dry  weather  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  laying  up  soils  for  future  use,  and 
if  not  done,  this  very  important  part  of  a  Fine-grower's  busi- 
ness should  no  longer  be  put  off.  For  further  suggestions  on 
this  head,  see  page  575. 

Finertes.— Shade  during  hot  weather  all  Grapes  that  are  ripe, 
to  prevent  their  losing  their  plumpness.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  of  shading  ripe  Grapes,  and  some 
may  say  "  How  unnecessary  !"  or  perhaps  "How  ridiculous  I" 
Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  is  equally  important  to  have  fresh 
plump  Grapes  through  the  winter  till  March,  as  to  have  new 
ones  in  March  or  April ;  and  when  the  fruit  has  had  enough  of 
the  Vine,  and  is  sufficiently  ripened,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will 
keep  much  better,  if  shaded  from  the  withering  effects  of  a 
clear  sun.  Remove  the  loose  rough  bark  from  the  pruned  Vines, 
and  after  washing  them  well  with  soft  water,  anoint  the  whole 
of  the  Vine  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  with  warm 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  .^tb.  of  soap  and  4  lb.  of  sulphur  to 
2  quarts  of  water.  Rub  it  into  every  crevice  with  a  sponge, 
going  over  the  Vines  twice  or  thrice. 

Pe«c/j-/io«se.— Continue  to  wash  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
the  late  house,  and  give  all  the  air  possible,  by  letting  the  top 
Sights  well  down,  and  opening  the  front  ventilators  and  doors. 
Proceed  with  the  operations  recommended  before  for  the  early 
house;  and  if  the  top  lights  have  not  been  removed  before, 
they  may  now  be  taken  off  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  as 
possible. 

F ig -house. —%^^  former  Calendars. 

Jl/e/ons.— Endeavour  to  turn  the  present  fine  weather  to  the 
best  account,  by  giving  plenty  of  air,  shutting  up  early,  and 
keeping  the  foliage  regularly  thinned.  On  cold  nights  make  a 
little  fire,  or  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings. — G.F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  now  be  looked  over  every  day, 
and  the  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  If  placed  on 
shelves  in  the  fruit-room,  with  soft  tissue  or  silk  paper  under- 
neath them,  the  flavour  will  be  better  than  if  a,llowed  to  hang 
too  long  on  the  trees.  After  gathering  what  fruit  was  ripe,  the 
trees  might  be  sprinkled  with  clean  water  in  an  afternoon  after 
these  fine  days;  but  unless  in  extreme  cases  it  would  not  now 
be  advisable  to  water  anymore  at  the  roots,  as  the  sooner  the 
growing  system  can  be  stopped,  and  the  maturing  process 
completed,  so  much  the  better.  If  the  heavy  autumn  rains, 
which  we  may  expect  before  long,  could  be  thrown  off  the 
borders  by  tiles  puddled  with  clay,  or  by  boarding,  &c.,  we 
should  suffer  less  from  severe  winters.  If  the  borders  have 
been  allowed  to  get  dry  in  July  and  August,  and  are  deluged 
with  rain  in  the  latter  end  of  September  and  October,  unless 
the  borders  are  particularly  well  drained,  a  second  growth  will 
take  place,  the  vessels  of  the  wood  will  be  charged  with  a  super- 
abundance of  watery  fluid,  and  if  a  severe  winter  ensues,  black 
and  brown-spoitcd,  cankered,  gummy,  and  dead  wood  in  the 
spring  will  be  the  consequence.  Some  Apricot-trees  are  having 
their  leaves  slightly  dotted  with  mildew,  but  instead  of  water- 
ing at  the  roots,  the  leaves  might  be  syringed  with  sulphur  and 
water. 

French  JBenns.— Measures  should  be  taken  for  protecting  the 
last  sown  out  of  doors  in  case  of  necessity:  one  night's  frost 
warded  off  m?y  ensure  a  supply  for  a  month  later.  Where 
hoops  and  mats  are  not  applicable,  a  shaggy  straw  rope  fixed 
upon  stakes,  so  as  to  be  moved  obliquely  or  horizontally  as 
occasion  requires,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Onions  should  now 
be  got  up  and  dried  in  the  sun,  until  the  stems  are  thoroughly 
withered.  There  is  no  better  method  of  preserving  them  than 
atrineing  them,  and  hanging  them  against  a  wall,  or  over  a 
pole,  where  tliey  will  be  safe  from  frost.  A  decayed  one  may 
easily  be  picked  out;  and  the  root  ends  may  be  burned  with  a 
hot  iron  in  a  wet  day,  to  prevent  them  growing  early  next 
season.  Mushroom-spawn.  —  Those  who  grow  Mushrooms 
only  at  certain  seasons  cannot  do  better  than  procure  it  from 
their  nurserymen,  who  generally  obtain  it  from  those  who  make 
it  extensively  for  sale.  Where  Mushrooms  are  constantly 
wanted,  the  gardener  can  use  the  spawn  more  liberally,  when 
he  makes  a  quantity  himself.  I  am  not  at  all  particular  about 
the  materials;  horse-droppings  and  cowdung,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  road-drift,  well  mixed  togetlier,  answer 
very  well.  It  may  be  made  into  bricks  with  a  mould,  and  put 
in  a  shed  to  dry,  or  merely  spread  out  on  any  hard  place  under 
cover  about  two  inches  thick,  and  divided  into  the  size  of  bricks 
by  cutting  with  a  sliarp  edging  iron.    Make  two  holes  in  each 


iirick  for  spawning,  and  getting  them  dry  enough  for  that 
operation  is  all  that  will  now  be  required.  Celery. — Thefirstcrop 
is  beautiful  this  season,  owing  to  there  being  no  rain  to  rot  the 
centre  of  large  heads.  Give  succession-beds  a  good  watering 
before  earthing  them  up.  Routine.— As  in  former  Calendars. 
—R.  F. 

EaaATUfli. — For  "Fingarth,"  in  last  week's  Calendar,  under 
this  head,  line  21  from  top,  read  "Tingarth." 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods. — Where  planting  is  to  be  done  in  the  ensuing 
season,  the  ground  should  now  be  trenched  and  holed  for  the 
purpose. 

Coppice.— kitQix A  to  growing  shoots  before  boisterous  winds 
and  wet  weather  commence;  secure  thera  from  being  broken. 
Fill  up  vacant  spaces,  so  as  to  have  all  the  ground  cropped. 
Trench,  hole,  and  drain  the  land,  if  necessary,  before  the  plant- 
ing season  arrives. 

Yuung  P/unfuiions.— Preparation  for  planting,  and  making 
good  all  failures  in  last  season's  planting,  should  be  forwarded 
with  atl  expedition.  In  all  light  dry  ground,  early  autumn 
planting  should  be  preferred;  but  in  all  cold,  stiff,  wet  land, 
spring  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation. 

Hedge  rows.— HeA^  plants  of  last  season's  planting  should  be 
taken  up,  and  the  holes  left  open  and  ready  for  filling  up  with 
fresh  plants  as  soon  as  the  season  arrives. 

Nursery  TFoj-A:.— Hoeing,  weeding,  and  training  young  shoots 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  is  the  principal  work  to  be 
attended  to  here  at  this  season. — W.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Although  there  is  everywhere  an  abundant  crop  of  Grapes 
this  season,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  we  had  in 
spring,  they  will  be  late  in  ripening,  and  will  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  so  well  flavoured.  The  shoots  should  be  kept  closely 
fastened  in,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  wall,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  fruit  faster  to  maturity,  but  also 
for  thoroughly  ripening  the  wood  intended  for  bearing  next 
year,  before  winter.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  go  over  the 
Vines  again,  pinching  off  the  laterals,  and  removing  all  useless 
growth.  Gather  and  store  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen;  on 
dry  days  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  bruises,  and 
be  sure  also  that  the  kinds  are  ready  for  gathering.  A  good 
way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  divide  one  ;  when, if  the  seeds  are 
brown,  they  may  be  gathered,  A  few  Lettuces  and  Endive 
planted  out  now  in  a  favourable  situation  will  be  strong  good 
plants  by  November.  A  plantation  of  Cabbages  may  also  now 
be  made  ;  plant  thera  one  foot  apart  as  for  Coleworts,  and  in 
spring  every  intermediate  row  may  be  drawn  out  for  use  as 
Coleworts,  and  the  remainder  left  to  form  hearts  for  Cabbage. 
Do  not  omit  to  attend  to  growing  crops ;  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  draw  a  little  earth  to  them  as  they 
advance.  All  decaying  Annuals  should  be  removed  from  the 
flower-border,  and  let  everything  about  the  cottage  be  as  neat 
as  possible.— j".  UlcH. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  torthe  week  ending  Sept  5,1844,89 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chisivii-li. 
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Aug.  30  Slight  low  haze,  clear  above;   fine  with  scattered  white  clouds 
clear. 

—  31  Heavy  dew ;  cloudless  and  hot ;  clear  and  starry  .with  slight  low  fog. 
Sept.     1  SliHht  fog:  exceedingly  clear,  hot  and  dry  ;  slight  low  fog  at  night. 

—  2  Foggy  with  heavy  deiv;  hot  and  dry  with  slight  haze  ;  clear. 

—  3  Fine  throughout;  overcast  and  mild  at  night. 

—  4  Thickly  overcast  without  dBw;  fine;  sunshine  through  slight  dry 

haze;  slight  tain;  overcast  and  mild  at  night. 

— J-[5  Cloudy    and    mild;    heavy  shoivers,   9-11  a.m.;  cloudy  and  fine; 

clear  and  mild,  with  much  sheet  lightning  in  the  evening. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4  deg.  above  the  average.  ^ 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 

AVcek  ending  Kept.  M,  184-1. 


The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  t 
IBtl — therm.  84°  j  and  the  lowest  on  the  lOlhj  1838— therm.  34°.    -^ 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Balsams.— 0.— The  following  are  desirable  sorts,  viz.,  Double 
Lilac,  Double  White,  Rose  White,  Scarlet,  Scarlet  Flake,  Red 
Flake,  Purple  Flake,  Mottled  Purple,  Mottled  Red,  Mottled 
Scarlet,  and  Purple.^ 

Bees.— £.  F.— Of  the  Bees  seat  all  were  furnished  with  stings, 
except  one.  The  cause  of  their  death  apparently  is  want  of 
food.  Although  you  state  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
robbery  going  on,  we  imagine  that  if  you  watch  attentively 
you  vi-ill  find  that  such  is  the  case.  We  were  shown  a  hive 
lately  under  similar  circumstances,  the  honey  of  which  was 
nearly  all  carried  off"  by  intruders,  and  many  of  the  inmates 
were  in  consequence  in  a  weak  and  dying  state,  t 

Books. — A  Dupe.— Mr.  Hoare's  work  on  the  Vine  is  under  con- 
sideration.  \V.  R.  S.— There  is  no  small  book  published 

exclusively  on  the  subject  you  mention,  but  much  of  the 
information  you  want  is  to  be  found  in  "Harrison's  Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet. "/r 

Heating.— K.— If  you  use  back  ventilators  you  cannot  employ 
them  in  a  north  or  north-east  wind.  We  much  prefer 
ventilators  in  the  roof  or  at  the  sides.  Your  south  aspect  is  no 
disadvantage,  and  we  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  moving 
the  house.  With  moveable  sashes  in  the  roof,  and  sliding 
sashes  at  the  sides,  you  will  have  all  the  air  you  can  want. 
If  you  adopt  the  Polmaise  system  we  shall  hope  to  hear  the 
result.  Of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that  if  you  can  conveniently 
make  the  inside  fittings  of  sandstone,  or  some  such  soft 
material,  it  will  be  far  better  than  wood. An  Irish  Gar- 
dener.— Put  one  flow  and  one  return-tank  in  your  pit,  and  one 
flow  and  one  return  4-inch  pipe  round  your  house.  Have  the 
pipes  cast  with  evaporating  pans  on  them,  which  you  can  use 
or  not  at  pleasure.  Leaves  may  be  placed  on  the  gutters; 
but  do  not  use  sawdust,  which  is  a  very  bad  material.  You 
may  have  the  boiler  partly  inside  the  house  if  you  like;  in 
that  case  have  an  evaporating  pan  on  the  top  of  it.  If  you 
use  calico  it  should  not  have  a  less  pitch  than  glass;  mind 
however  and  do  the  work  well,  or  the  calico  will  wear  out. 
You  should  read  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  many 
former  Numbers  of  this  Paper. 

Insscte.— jR.  Kinghorn. — The  Pear-trees  are  attacked  by  the 
lai'vre  of  Tinea  Clerckella:  you  will  find  their  economy,  and 
the  best  modes  of  extirpation,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Journal, 
p.  261. i?. W.  Joss.— The  Caterpillars  feeding  on  the  Fir- 
trees  are  the  larva;  of  a  Saw-fly,  possibly  the  Lophyrus  Pini, 
figured  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  54.  Please  to  send  Mr. 
Curtis  your  address,  as  he  wishes  for  more  of  the  larvEe  or 

pupEe,  to  rear  them  and  ascertain  the  exact  species. ii. 

A.  JV. — The  Grubs  you  complain  of  are  the  ofi"spring  of  the 
Noctua  exclamatioois,  whose  history  will  shortly  appear  in 
this  Journal.    You  will  find  hand-picking  the  best  remedy.iJ. 

Lawns.— J,  A.  E, — To  improve  your  lawn  the  first  thing  is  to 


'grub  up  all  the  weeds  and  very  coarse  Grasses;  the  nest  to '"j 
throw  down  seeds  of  the  Crested  Dogstail,  Meadow  Poa,  and  : 
Sheep's  Fescue  Grasses,  with  a  good  supply  of  white  Clover,  j' 
in  all  the  bare  places.  Then,  next  spring,  you  should  give  it  a  { 
good  top-dressing  of  soot,  with  which  you  may  mix  a  small  ■ 
quantity  of  guano,  and  about  i  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  Wee 
never  give  prices  except  in  our  market  returns.  ^ 

Manuuks.—A.  IT^aZ/on  will  obtain  the  information  he  asks  for     < 

at  p.  571  of  thisyear.t Boiodi/.— If  sawdust  is  thoroughly 

fioaked  with  urine  it  may  do  for  coarse  purposes,  provided  it 
is  not  fir  sawdust:  but  it  is  a  bad  material.    You  had  better 
burn  it  and  use  the  ashes. 
Melons.— .4.  S. — Drought,  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Spider, 

have  caused  the  destruction  of  your  Beech-wood  Melons. [j 
MusanooM  Spaw.v. — W.  P. — We  dare  say  your  spawn  is  good, 
but  that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trying  it.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  having  it  in  cakes  of  a  known  size  instead  of 
bricks  ;  and  we  think  with  you  that  it  is  a  convenience  to  the 
buyer. 
Names  of  Feuits.— ^.  B. — Peaches:  1,  Noblesse;  2,  Royal 
Charlotte;  3,   Grosse   Mignonne;  4,   Late  Admirable.      The 

Nectarine  is  the  Violette  Hiltive. '| HI.  D.— Your  Plum  is 

the  Blue  Perdrigon.[[ TT.  Hea^e.- Your  "Hybrid  Plum," 

between  the  Green  Gage  and  the  Orleans,  is  at  least  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Washington  Plum,  which  in  other  respects  it 
very  much  resembles.  It  well  deserves  cultivation.  ||^— 
(7.  J9.— No.  163,  Coe's  Golden  Drop;  237,  appears  to  be  the 
Blue  Perdrigon ;  and  219,  probably  the  Fotherigham.  ii-^— 
A.  B.— Fulham,  No,  ).,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien;  2,  Reine  des  ' 
Poires  ;  3,  Passe  Colmar.  Il  .j 

Names  OP  Plants.— .4  fleader.— Bignoniagrandiflora.  Thelittle    ( 
bulbs  on  Achimenes  pedunculata  willgrow  and  makeyoung 

plants. Seministicus.—Sach  galls  on  Rosa  canina  are  not 

very  uncommon. J.B. — Quamoclit  is  the  Mexican  name  of    ■ 

the  plant. A   Readei'. — Viscaria  oculata,   Nemesia  flori- 

bunda,  and  Schizanthusretusus;  your  new  scarlet  Silene  we 

do   not   know. A.   B.,  Fulham. — 1.    Begonia    Evansiana, 

2.  Gloxini;i  maculata.    3.  Niphoeaoblonga.§ A.  Campbell. 

— Crushed  to  pieces;  appears  to  be  Bifrenaria  vitellina. 

T.  S.— Bryumpunctatum,  by  no  means  scarce  in  some  parts 

of  the  country. § T.  Davidson. — Ipomoei,  now  called  Qua-    . 

moclit  sanguinea. G.D.K,  A  pretty  variety  of  Pentstemon 

Campanulatum. A,  T. — Apparently    Ipomoea    Quamoclit, 

which  never  attains  a  large  size.    I.  rubro-cEerulea  would 

suit  your  purpose  better.  § F.  T.  Foljambe. — Figured  in 

Bolton's  "Fungi,"  1. 116, under  the  old  name  of  Lycoperdon 
cervinum. 
OxALis.— 0. — These  thrive  well  in  almost  any  light  sandy  soil, 
such  as  peat  or  leaf-mould.    After  flowering,  they  naturally 
lose  their  foliage,  when  they  should  be   kept  dry  for   a  few 
weeks.    As  soon  as  they  show  symptoms  of  growing,  they 
should  be  repotted,  and  placed  in   a  greenhouse  ;    but  let 
water  be  sparingly  given  until  they  begin  to  show  flower. 
They  may  either  be  multiplied  from  seed,  or  by  dividing  the 
bulbs  which  they  generally  form  above  their  roots. §. 
Pansies. — W.  R.  S. — These  will  be  quite  strong  enough    to 
stand  the  winter  if  planted  out  when  the  weather  becomes 
moist,  towards  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October;  but  they  must  not  be  planted  either  in  very  rich  soil 
or  in  a  damp  situation.^ 
Peaches.— ji/((/«is.— Noblesse  and  Royal  George  are  the  two 
you  should  take.    We  conceive  it  is  quite  practicable  to  force 
Peaches  in  boxes. 
Peas.~C.E.  F.—The  True  Early  Frame  and  Early  Charlton, 
are  recommended  for  the  earliest  crops.    In  succession,  the 
Auvergne  will  fulfil  most  of  the  desirable   properties  you 
enumerate.  || 
Wasps. — J.  iV.— Your  mode  of  destroying  these  insects  is  the 
old  and  inconvenient  plan.    If  you  vrill  try  turpentine  yoa 
will  never  again  have  recourse  to  so  clumsy  an  expedient  as 
gunpowder. 
Whitnev'sComfosition.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Whitney 
some  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  grown  under  his  calico  sashes, 
and  we  can  state  that  they  are  perfectly  well  coloured,  and 
good  berries.    Mr,  W.  states  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
berries  was  140  grains,  and  that  the  foliage  is  "  particularly 
beautiful." 
Miscellaneous.— /7.B. — You  willfindmanyplans  of  Icehouses 
in  our  columns.    We  do  not  give  estimates ;  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  builder. E.S.— Nos,  10,  22,  and  43,  may  be  had 

'  attheOffice.    45,  and  52  are  outof  print. Juvenile  Botanist. 

—We  know  of  no  precise  distinctions  on  which  orders,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  are  founded  ;  nor  is  there  in  any  pub- 
lication a  brief  and  clear  definition  of  their  diflferences.  The 
common  definition  is  this  :— A  species  is  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals which  were  originally  created  distinct  from  all 
others;  a  genus  is  an  assemblage  of  species  more  like  eachj 
other  than  anything  else  ;  an  order  is  a  similar  collection  of  I 

genera ;  varieties  are  accidental  forms  of  species. Delta.- 

Wistaria  consequana  is  the  plant  more  generally  called  Glycine  J 
sinensis,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  well  acquainted.  WeT 
know  nothing  of  W.  floribunda.  W.  Frutesci'ns  is  like  the  ' 
first,  but  very  inferior  in  every  respect,  and  notworch  growing 

except  as  a  variety. R,  G. — We  saw  the  paragraph,  and 

wrote  to  Mr.  Grimstone  about  it,  to  inquire  if  it  was  true. 
As  we  have  received  no  reply,  we  presume  the  story  to  be  a 
misrepresentation, A.  B.  O.—lt  is  true  that  deformed  Cu- 
cumbers are  frequently  preferred  for  seed.  The  reasons  are, 
that  they  are  less  fit  for  table,  and  contain  more  seed.  Their 
accidental  deformity  does  not  impair  the  quality  of  the 
seed. — — Z,.  iV.  G.will  find  a  select  list  of  Conservatory  plants 

and  climbers  given  at  pp.  3-10  aud  392  of  the  present  year.:}: ■ 

A  Quiet  Observer. — The  description  of  the  Flower  and  the 
report  of  the  Coppice  Show  was  by  different  persons.    You 

had  better  apply  to   Mr.   Lodge. -South  Lambeth. — Both 

Picotees  and  Carnations  are  derived  from  one  common  stock, 
the  Dianthus  Caryopliyllus.    Which  was  obtained  first  we  do 

not  know. A.  T.  will  find  a  list  of  Roses  given  at  p.  773  of 

last  year.§ 0.— A  good  sort  of  Vegetable  Marrow  isCourge 

^  la  Moeile  of  the  French,§ 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Fuchsias. — W.   L. — Both  your  seedlings  are  bright  and  rich- 
coloured  flowers,  but  wanting  the  violet  colour  in  the  corolla; 
there  is  no  novelty  about  them,  nor  can  they  be  distinguished" 

from  many  others  we  daily  see.* Y.  L. — Nos.  5  and  9  are 

large  flowers,  but  the  tube  and  sepals  in  both  are  coarse,  and 
they  are  no  improvement  upon  sorts  already  out.  No.  8  is 
superior  to  the  other  two  j  tube  and  sepals  of  a  finer  quality ; 
the  latter  curl  up.  exposing  the  entire  corolla,  which  is  crim- 
son, with  a  tinge  of  purple :  this  is  the  largest  and  most  showy 

flower  of  this  character  we  have  seen.* H.  C— Your  seed-  1 

ling  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  delicate  in  colour,  moderate  in  ! 
size,  and  good  in  form;  tube  and  sepals  of  a  very  delicate  ' 
pink  colour,  the  latter  tipped  with  green ;  corolla  well  exposed,  ' 
of  a  peculiar  rosy  colour,  having  a  slight  tinge  of  violet;  it 
will  form  a  desirable  variety  in  a  collection,  if  the  habit  be 

good.* L.  N.  G.— Your  seedling  is  very  large  and  showy,  I 

but  you  have  sent  an  imperfect  bloom,  so  that  it  is  impossible   ' 
to  judge  of  the  corollaj  we  fear  this  part  of  the  flower  is  . 
deficient.* 
Pansies. — M.  T.— It  is  difficult  in  the  present  day  to  raise  seed- 
ling Pansies  that  will  rank  as  first-rate  flowers.    Among  your 
seedlings  there  are,  of  course,  different  degrees  of  merit ;  they 
generally  possess  good  qualities,  very  seldom  fail  in  the  eye, 
which  is  an  important  part ;  the  side  petals  meet  above  the  eye, 
with  the  colour  and  form  good  also;  but  generally  they  want  1 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  at  Exhibitions.    The  inferior  sorts  sent  are  Nos.  1,  3 
6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  and  21 ;  those  possessing 
good  properties,   but  rather   under  the    standard  size,  are 
2,  4,5,  13,  ]7>22, 23,  24,27,  28;  and  10,  18,  20, 25,  are  fine  ia^i 
eize  and  aubstaocei* 


' 
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SEED-WHEAT.  —  Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining 
Seed-Wheat  for  use  this  autumn,  may  ascertain,  hy  applica- 
tiDH  to  me,  the  particulars  of  the  crops  of  two  excellent  varieties  — 
Shirreff*s  Hopetoun,  aud  Morton's  Red-Straw  White,  whicli  have 
been  grown  on 

^YHITF1ELD  FARW,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
during  the  last  3  years.  This  year's  crop  is  on  sale  at  Ss.  a  bushel. 
—-John  Moeton,  Wiitfield. 


Wf)t  ^ettcultural  ^a?ette^ 


SATURDAY,  SEPT.  7,  1S44. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 


farhiers'  clubs. 


Sept-  10 
Sept. 


AbereaveDnj'. 
benham. 
■ke  Ferry, 
reotham. 


ill 


c .   „,  PGloncester. 

S»Pt-2>-[  Cardiff. 


^  Before  proceeding  further  with  our  papers  on 
Agricultural  Mechanics,  we  must  place  before  our 
readers  the  following  remarks  by  a  correspondent  on 
the  subject  of  our  last  week's  Article,  the  draught 

OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  : 

"  If  I  understand  your  plan  aright,  you  intend  to 
describe  the  construction  of  each  of  the  machines  you 
notice — 1st,  in  reference  to  its  efficiency;  and  2dly, 
as  affecting  the  power  required  to  work  it.  The  first 
of  these  subjects  has  but  few  general  bearings.  To  be 
sure,  in  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  imple- 
ments of  cultivation,  you  might  have  prefaced  your 
observations  by  an  inquiry  into  that  condition  of  soil 
to  be  produced  by  their  combined  action  which  is 
most  suited  as  a  seed-bed,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing nourishment  to  the  roots  of  full-grown  plants. 
This,  however,  you  have  preferred  postponing ;  but 
the  subject  of  draught  is  one  affecting  farm  imple- 
ments generally,  and  it  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Your  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  means  we  have  of  measuring  it  are  satisfactory 
and  well-placed  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sentences  on  the  want  of  constancy  in  the  density  of 
soils  as  producing  an  extreme  variability  in  the 
draught  of  all  implements  of  cultivation,  your  re- 
marks on  the  subject  have  not  that  general  bearing 
which  they  might  possess.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
your  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Mechanics  may  not  be  characterised  by  any  glaring 
incompleteness,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few 
further  remarks  on  the  draught  of  farm  implements  ? 

"I  do  not  allude  to  the  means  of  draught — the 
sources  of  power  employed — the  economy,  in  certain 
cases,  of  using  steam-power— the  comparativejexpense 
of  horse-labour,  and  that  of  oxen— a  subject,  by  the 
way,  highly  worthy  of  discussion  in  your  columns ; 
nor  do  I  allude  to  the  variety  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  arranging  the  cattle  before  the  implements  they 
are  to  draw — as  in  Umdem  teams,  nniconi^  teams, 
and  teams  of  two  or  three  horses  abreast.  The  merits 
of  these  various  modes  of  arrangement  must  be  de- 
termined almost  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  faci- 
lities they  severally  afford  for  enablin<T  the  horses  ad- 
vantageously to  apply  their  strength  ;  and  a  slight 
consideration — tliough  I  do  notintend  enteringupon 
it  now— will,  I  think,  point  out  the  superiority  to  all 
others  of  the  mode  of  harnessing  cattle  abreast. 
There  are  farmers,  however,  who  defend  their  prac- 
tice in  this  particular,  upon  the  assumed  safety  it 
affords  against  injury  of  the  ground  by  trampling. 
Reasoning  of  this  kind  must  be  fallacious,  because,  if 
two  teams  be  of  equal  number,  for  every  furrow  that 
is  opened,  the  same  number  of  horses  must  walk 
across  the  field,  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  harnessed  to  the  plough.  The  only  possible 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  two  2-horse  teams, 
the  one  abreast  and  the  other  tandem,  is.  that  while 
the  trampling  of  tlie  latter  is  all  in  the  furrow,  and 
tends  to  the  production  of  a  hard  pan  or  bed  a  fur- 
row's depth  from  the  surface,  that  of  the  other— as  I 
think,  less  liable  to  be  injurious— is  partly  in  the 
furrow  and  partly  on  the  unturned  land. 

"  In  the  remarks,  however,  which  I  liave  asked 
permLsnion  to  make,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
mode  of  harnessing  cattle — be  they  horses  or  o.xen, 
one  or  more — to  the  implement  at  work. 


"  fn   the  above  figure  it  will   be   Bcen  that  the 
draoght-chain  of  the  plough,  instead  of  proceeding 

•  A  prff»tnrl.ll»rm,<fMcrli,tlte  ofa  3.h',rBC  team,  3  being 
alr<ul,and  I  lo  frvrit  orthen, 


in  a  straight  line  from  its  attachment  at  the  hames 
to  the  plough  beam,  makes  an  angle  at  the  back-band 
between  those  points. 

"  The  back  band  is  in  fact  so  short  that  it  carries 
the  chain  level  from  the  point  of  its  attachment  to 
the  collar  ;  and  thus,  as  I  may  incidentally  mention, 
it  constitutes  a  simple  mode  by  which  the  plough- 
man can  alter  the  line  of  draught.  If  the  plough 
tend  to  work  into  or  out  of  the  ground,  it  may,  by 
causing  the  horses  to  pull  it  in  a  more  upward  or  in 
a  more  horizontal  direction,  be  caused  to  'swim 
fair'  at  the  desired  depth  ;  and  the  back  band,  by 
being  shifted  backwards  or  forwards,  evidently  affords 
the  means  of  altering  in  either  way  the  direction  of 
the  line  in  which  the  effort  of  the  animal  is  to  be 
exerted. 

"  But  the  chief  merit  of  this  simple  arrangement 
is,  that  it  takes  a  portion  of  the  draught  from  the 
shoulders,  on  whicli  all  of  it  formerly  fell,  and  brings 
the  muscles  of  the  back  into  play.  There  are  several 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  this  backhand  ; 
the  bringing  of  the  back  of  the  animal  into  work 
increases  its  capability  as  effectually  as  if  a  new 
source  of  power  were  called  into  action,  and  not'only 
so,  but  the  arrangement  by  which  both  shoulder  and 
back  are  made  to  pull,  tends  to  compress  and  force 
together  the  acting  muscles  of  those  several  parts, 
and  thus  to  produce  that  firmness  and  rigidity  of  its 
parts,  which  must  give  the  horse  additional  confi- 
dence in  its  own  powers.  The  arrangement  of 
draught  hariiess  upon  draught  ariimals  is  thus  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance;  and  as  it  is  equally 
so,  whatever  be  the  implements  at  work,  I  thought 
these  remarks  upon  it  would  he  properly  in  place 
at  the  commencement  of  your  Articles  on  the 
Machines  of  Agriculture. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  and  probably  accurate  idea, 
that  power,  to  be  advantageously  applied,  should  be 
near  the  work  to  be  done ;  though  how  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  advantage  which  appears  to  arise 
from  this  practice,  I  do  not  know.  The  only  two 
apparently  ir;fluential  causes  in  producing  this  effect, 
viz.,  the  additional  weight  of  draught  chain  to  be 
carried,  and  the  indirect  application  of  the  animal's 
power  owing  to  the  slight  additional  bending  of  the 
line  of  draught  consequent  upon  lengthening  it, 
appear  insufficient  to  account  for  it.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  the  advantages  of  the  mode  of  har- 
nessing that  I  have  been  describing,  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  slight  increase  which  it  occasions  (see 
woodcut)  in  the  distance  of  the  horse  from  the 
implement  it  is  drawing. 

"  It  is  no  small  advantage  of  the  system  of  harness- 
ing draught-cattle  abreast,  that  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  adoption  of  this  simple  mean  of  so 
materially  assisting  the  effort  of  each  of  the  animals 
in  the  team,  taking  it  from  the  few  muscles  which 
are  brought  into  play  by  resistance  to  a  pressure  on 
the  shoulder  only,  and  distributing  it  more  evenly 
amongst  these  and  others." 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  in  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  right  way  of  harnessing  cattle,  that, 
though  in  working  most  Scotch  threshing-machines 
an  arrangement  is  made  by  which  the  effort  of  no 
horse  can  exceed  a  pull  of  10  or  12  stones  in  weight, 
while  in  ordinary  plough- work  a  pull  of  15  and  20 
stones  is  often  exerted,  yet  the  work  at  the  threshing- 
machine  is  universally  considered  the  more  severe 
upon  the  animals':  the  reason,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  being  that,  in  the  former  case  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  being  all  above  them,  no  such  advan- 
tage as  has  been  here  stated  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  back-band  can  be  experienced. 


A  THIRD  edition  has  been  lately  published  of  the 
excellent  pamphlet  by  Mr.  H.  Davis,  on  the  waste 
OF  Corn  in  thick  sowing  ;  and  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  it,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to 
publish  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  proper 
widtli  of  drilling  Wheat,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded  (p.  413).  A  10-acre  field  was  divided  into 
various  lots  of  nearly  one  width,  and  sown  with 
Wheat  in  November  last,  the  drills  being  at  intervals 
of  (i,  9,  12,  15,  and  18  inches  respectively.  The 
soil  is  minerally  uniform  as  regards  the  width  of  the 
field,  but  it  varies  in  its  character  longitudinally.  It 
is  a  sandy  loam  upon  the  old  red  sandstone  formation, 
and,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  field,  a 
bench  of  rock — the  pudding-stone  or  conglomerate — 
juts  out  to  near  the  surface;  below  this,  the  rock 
resting  on  the  clayey  member  of  this  scries,  a  series 
of  springs  occur,  aiul  formerly  the  land  had  been  so 
"scried  out,"  to  use  a  homely  exprcBsion,  by  the 
watercourses  and  ditches,  &c.,  connected  with  these 
springs,  that  the  operation  of  draining  and  levelling, 
having  now  been  completed,  the  soil  is  as  variable 
and  patchy  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  'Iliis  por- 
tion of  the  field,  therefore,  as  well  as  that  where  the 
soil  is  shallow,  has  bcen  excluded  from  the  (ollowiiig 
calculations.  In  the  month  of  .luly  two  lines,  parallel 
to  one   another,  and  5  chains  apart,  were  laid  out 


across  the  field,  including  between  them  the  greater 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  soil  of  which,  so 
far  as  the  farmer  can  judge,  is  of  a  perfectly  uniform 
character.  The  plots,  being  about  one  chain  wide, 
thus  consisted  of  about  half  an  acre  each.  To  this, 
however,  an  exception  must  be  made ;  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  field,  having  been  pared  and  burnt 
the  previous  year,  and  otherwise  differing  from  the 
rest  of  it  in  the  management  it  had  experienced,  was 
excluded  from  consideration  in  determining  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  and  therefore  the  plot  on 
that  side,  though  of  the  same  length  as  the  others, 
was  only  7  yards  wide.  There  were  thus,  on  walking 
across  the  field  from  south  to  north,  seven  experi- 
mental plots.  On  No.  1  the  Wheat  was  drilled  in 
rows  9  inches  apart,  the  seeding  being  at  the  rate  of 
6  pecks  per  acre  ;  on  No.  2  the  rows  were  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  seeding  three  pecks  an  acre;  on 
No.  3  the  rows  were  G  inches  apart,  and  the  seeding 
9  pecks  an  acre ;  on  No.  i  the  rows  were  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  seeding  43  pecks  an  acre ;  on  No.  S 
the  rows  were  15  inches  apart,  and  the  seeding  3| 
pecks  per  acre ;  on  Nos.  6  and  7  the  rows  were  9 
inches  apart,  and  the  seeding  6  pecks  per  acre.  The 
land  last  year  grew  Swedes,  of  which  it  yielded  a 
fair  and  uniform  crop. 

We  are  thus  careful  in  detailing  the  particulars 
of  this  experiment,  in  order  to  secure  ourselves  from 
what  experimenters  on  any  point  in  Agriculture  are 
peculiarly  subject  to — a  liabihty  to  mislead  others ; 
and  still  further  to  insure  an  accurate  appreciation 
of  this  experiment,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  weather 
has,  during  this  season,  been  one  of  almost  un- 
paralleled drought — one,  indeed,  in  which  thick 
sowing  was  advisable,  if  ever  it  has  been  so.  We 
must  say  generally  of  this  experiment,  that  its  extent, 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  general  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  secure  its  accuracy,  has  all 
along  given  us  confidence  in  its  results,  whatever 
they  might  be — a  confidence  which,  if  nothing 
existed  to  impair  it  before,  cannot  of  course  be  sur- 
rendered now  that  the  results  are  known.  AVith  the 
exception  of  one  point  which  became  evident  before 
harvest,  viz.,  the  general  superiority  of  the  crop  on 
the  north  side  of  the  field  over  that  sown  at  the 
same  width  on  the  south  side  of  it,  we  know 
of  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  believing  that  on 
silicious  sandy  soils  in  good  condition,  with  such  a 
season  as  the  present  has  been,  the  following  results 
of  this  experiment  would  be  generally  experienced. 


No.  of  lots,    width  of  rows.  Grain  per  acre.    Straw  per  acre. 


incites. 


bshls.*  lbs. 


46 


2i 
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*  Tliese  were  calculated  from  the  yield,  carefully  weighect 
and  measured,  and  from  the  size  of  the  different  plots  accurately, 
measured.  Excepting  No.  I,  theplots  differed  but  littleinsizp, , 
and  averaged  half  an  acre  each. 

No  mention  is  made  of  tailing  Corn,  for  the  simple, 
reason  that  there  was  none.  The  grain  was  all  large 
berried  and  plump,  weighing  rather  more  than 
64  lbs.  per  bushel.  There  was  a  iew  pugs,  as  they 
are  provincially  termed,  i.  e.  berries  unseparated 
from  their  husks,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  one  bushel 
in  sixty ;  these  were  not  separated  before  weighing, 
but  on  afterwards  separating  them  by  sieve,  there 
appeared  to  be  more  where  the  grain  was  sown 
thickly  than  in  the  other  plots,  probably  owing  to 
the  produce  being  riper  there,  and  the  husk  thus 
more  readily  breaking  off  along  with  the  grain  in  the 
threshing. 

What  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  expe- 
riment ?  The  appearance  of  superiority  in  the  crops 
on  the  north  side  of  the  field  has  been  fully  borne 
out  by  the  result;  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  between  two  of  the  plots  (Nos.  1 
and  7)  in  which  Wheat  was  sown  in  equal  thickness, 
than  there  is  between  two  plots  (Nos.  2  and  3)  in 
which  the  Wheat  was  sown  in  thicknesses  differing 
most  from  one  another.  However,  no  great  error 
can  arise  from  comparing  adjacent  plots;  and  let 
any  advocate  of  thick  sowing  compare  the  produce 
of  the  ISinches-drilled  Wheat  with  that  of  the 
9-inch  Wheat  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the 
fi-inch  Wheat  on  the  other,  anil  say  if,  considering 
tho  drought  of  the  season,  he  is  not  surprised  at  the 
sllghtness  of  the  difference  between  them- a  differ- 
ence so  slight  that  it  is  almost  compensated  by  the 
saving  in  the  seed. 

May  we  presume  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
north  side  of  the  field  is  the  result  of  a  nnifnrmbj 
increasing  superiority  of  soil  us  we  walk  across  it 
from  south  to  north?  If  so,  then  snbstracting  the 
'.)  bushels  and  .00  lbs.  from  No.  7— the  amount  in 
which  it  exceeds  the  produce  of  plot  No.  1  sown 
equally  thickly— M  bushels  and  lOlbs.  from  No.  6, 
fi  bushels  and  32lbs  from  No.  5,  and  soon  uniformly 
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decreasing  to  0  as  the  amount  to  be  subtracted  from 
No.  1,  we  obtain  the  following  results : — 


Number  of  Lots. 

Width  of  rows. 

Grain  per  acre. 

inches. 

bushels 

lbs. 

1 

9 

36 

60 

2 

IR 

31 

li 

3 

6 

34 

47 

4 

13 

31 

66 

5 

15 

33 

39 

6 

9 

35 

40 

7 

9 

35 

50 

If  this  be  a  justifiable  step  in  estimating  the 
results  of  this  experiment — and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  assimilates  the  produce  of  the  plots  which 
were  sown  equally  thickly  we  may  presume  that  it  is — 
then,  though  the  weather  has  been  such  as  most 
remarkably  to  favour  thick-sown  crops  of  all  kinds, 
yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  dry  and  scorching  to 
hinder  the  plants  of  plot  No.  2  from  as  nearly  as 
possible  equalling  in  produce  tliose  of  plot  No.  3, 
though  notj^by  two- thirds,  so  thickly  planted  in  the 
ground. 

The  subject  of  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  from 
which  the  maximum  benefit  is  derivable,  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  farmer  ;  the  seed- Wheat  alone 
of  many  farms  equals  a  quarter  of  their  rent  in  value, 
it  is  a  subject  which  we  hope  to  see  taken  up  by 
many  of  our  practical  readers.  We  have  this  week 
received  an  interesting  account  of  experiments  per- 
formed last  year  near  Bath,  which  we  shall  publish 
in  our  next  Number,  and  we  hope  that  the  expe- 
rience of  others  will  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  in 
order  that  from  the  comparison  of  numerous  results 
a  trustworthy  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Davis's  pam- 
phlet the  following  defence  of  the  practice  of  thin- 
sowing  Wheat.  His  practice  on  the  large  scale  is  to 
sow  but  3  pecks  per  acre. 

"  The  yield  of  an  average  ear  of  thick-sown 
Wheat  is  about  30  grains  (I  say  thick-sown,  for  thin- 
sown  yields  very  much  more),  and  therefore,  as  the 
ordinary  return  off  every  acre  is  at  most  about  30 
bushels,  it  follows  that  this  quantity,  no  matter  how 
much  has  been  sown,  can  at  most  have  come  from 
the  growth  of  the  ears  from  one  bushel  of  seed  (and 
that,  too,  is  allowing  only  one  ear  to  grow  from  each 
grain,  and  30  grains  from  an  ear).  This  being  the 
fact,  of  what  use  can  more  seed  be,  or  rather  let  me 
ask,  must  it  not  prove  injurious;  what  becomes  of 
the  remaining  six  or  eight  pecks  of  seed  which  are 
commonly  sown  ;  and  how  is  the  excess  of  plants, 
thereby  produced,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  without  injury 
to  the  remainder  ?  In  allowing  one  ear  only  to  grow 
from  a  grain,  and  each  ear  to  contain  only  30  grains, 
I  am  very  far  from  taking  what  should  be  the  pro- 
duce; for  a  single  grain,  having  room,  will  throw  up 
10  or  12  ears,  and  these  ears  will  each  contain  from 
60  to  80  grains,  so  that  in  fact  the  yield,  were  room 
given  to  each  seed  to  tiller  out,  instead  of  30  for  one, 
which  is  all  a  bushel  of  seed  allows,  would  be  many 
hundredfold;  and  hence  any  provision  for  the  loss 
of  seed  from  vermin  or  birds  is  unnecessary,  for 
supposing  half,  or  much  more  of  my  small  allow- 
ance, to  be  taken  away  or  destroyed,  the  deficiency 
of  plant  will  be  immetliately  met  by  the  tillering  and 
the  larger  size  of  the  ear,  which  takes  place  wherever 
room  admits  of  the  increase.  Among  the  many 
proofs  I  have  had  of  the  advantage  from  tliin  sowing, 
the  following  is  a  striking  and,  among  my  people, 
■well-known  fact.  In  the  autumn  of  IS-iO,  I  had  to 
sow  with  Wheat  a  field  of  eight  acres,  and  to  do  this 
seven  bushels  of  seed  were  given  out,  but  owing 
to  an  error  of  the  drill-man  in  setting  the  drill,  when 
he  had  sown  half  of  the  ground,  he  found  he  had 
not  put  on  half  of  the  seed ;  then  that  I  might  not 
discover,  by  the  overplus,  his  mistake,  he  so  altered 
the  drill  as  to  sow  the  rest  on  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  and  in  this  way  one  half  had  little  more  than 
two  pecks  to  the  acre,  whilst  the  rest  had  nearly  four 
pecks.  I  did  not  know  what  had  been  done,  and 
■was  therefore  surprised  and  frightened  in  the  winter 
by  finding  part  of  the  field  very  thin,  and,  had  not 
the  rest  looked  very  much  better,  should  have 
ploughed  it  up;  but  in  spring  and  summer,  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  growth  of  the  thinner  portion 
became  perceptible,  and  at  harvest  this  part  proved 
the  best,  and  I  should  never  have  known  of  the  error 
in  the  sowing  but  for  this  result  having  induced  the 
drill  man  to  point  it  out  to  me." 

It  is  only  by  experiment  and  observation,  whe- 
ther of  a  designed  or  accidental,  but  especially  of 
the  former  character,  that  truth  in  the  matter  can 
be  ascertained. 
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ON  FLAX-SEED  AS  FOOD. 

{Contmued  from  page  594.) 
Evert  farmer  is  aware  of  the  value  of  oil-calte  as  food 
for  cattle,  which  is  merely  the  refuse  matter  of  Flax-seed 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil.  Indeed,  such  a  nutritious 
article  of  food  has  this  been  found,  and  so  much  superior 
for  the  production  of  fat  to  any  nrticle  of  farm  produce, 
that  animals  fed  on  it  have  usually  been  disquaUtiedfrom 
competition  at  the  national  and  local  farming  societies' 


Shows.  But  much  valued  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  still 
much  more  valuable  were  it  free  from  adulteration. 
Flax-seed,  like  every  other  article  of  farm  produce,  is 
very  various  in  quality  ;  so  that  strict  uniformity  in  the 
quality  of  the  oiL-cake  produced  from  it,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  variation  will,  however,  he  greater  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil  than  in  that  of  the  cake ; 
so  that,  were  no  means  employed  for  adulteration,  the 
quality  of  the  latter  would  be  found  more  uniform  than 
it  usually  is  ;  nevertheless,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  oil-cake 
exhibited  in  the  British  markets,  the  refuse  of  other 
seeds,  frequently  those  of  weeds,  will  be  found  to  consti- 
tute a  large  if  not  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Oil-cake, 
however,  still  continues  to  maintain  its  ground  atnon^ 
cattle-feeders,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances— a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  its  favour  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent 
its  value  is  depreciated  by  such  admixtures  ;  but  the  loss, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  from  this  source  alone,  must 
be  very  considerable,  when  so  much  as  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  tons  of  oil-cake  are  annually  consumed,  in  some 
cases,  by  individual  farmers.*" 

It  does  not  appear  that  we  are  in  possession  of  any 
correct  proximate  analysis  of  the  seed  of  the  Flax-plant, 
which  is  evidently  of  more  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  its  feeding  properties  than  an  ultimate  analysis,  of 
which  latter  several  have  been  published.  In  the  some- 
what imperfect  proximate  analysis  quoted  by  Professor 
Johnston  in  his  Lectures,  the  principal  ingredients  are 
stated  to  be  as  under — in  100  parts  :— 

Oil 

Husk,  &c.  ..... 

Sugar  «  .  .  .  . 

Gam  .  .  .  .  .     . 

Soluble  albumen  fcasein)  ?  .  . 

Woody  fibre,  starch,  wax,  and  resin,  &c. 
This  analysis,  continues  the  learned  Professor,  shows 
that  the  seed  of  Flax  contains  considerable  proportions 
of  gum  and  sugar,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  substance 
here  called  soluble  albumen,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  con- 
stituent part,  but  which  differs  in  its  properties  from 
the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  Corn-bearing 
plants,  and  has  much  resemblance  to  the  curd  of  milk. 
Besides  their  fattening  properties,  therefore,  which 
Flax  and  other  oil-producing  seeds  owe  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  oil  they  contain — this  peculiar  albuminous 
matter  ought  to  render  them  very  nourishing  also  ; 
capable  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  growing,  and  of 
sustaining  the  strength  of  the  matured  animal. f 

It  is  certain  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  expression 
of  the  oil  in  Flax-seed,  as  food  for  the  domestic  animals, 
is  much  greater  than  the  money  value  of  the  oil  itself; 
and  that,  therefore,  besides  guarding  against  imposition, 
in  the  form  of  adulteratioo,  it  would  be  more  economical, 
on  the  part  of  the  feeder,  to  use  the  Flax-seed  itself,  in 
preference  to  the  oil-cake.  Nor  is  the  management  to 
be  adopted  in  the  latter  case  difficult  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  seed  is  merely  reduced  to  meal  and  boiled, 
when  a  jelly  is  formed,  abounding  in  mucilage  and  other 
nutritious  matters,  which  may  be  used  in  coEibination 
with  almost  every  other  kind  of  food.  For  every  pound 
of  meal,  two  gallons  of  water  may  be  employed,  to 
which  may  be  added,  after  the  mixture  has  boiled  a  few 
minutes,  a  proportion  of  bruised  Oats,  Barley,  refuse 
Wheat,  or  other  similar  matters,  with  a  quantity  of 
cut  Hay  or  Straw,  sufficient  to  impart  a  degree  of  con- 
sistence. After  simmering  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  this  will  absorb  the  mucilage,  and  the  mixture 
will  be  ready  for  the  animals  when  cold  enough  for  use. 
A  liti.le  experience  will  show  in  what  proportions  the 
various  ingredients  which  may  be  used  can  be  most 
economically  employed.  Potatoes,  or  other  roots,  cut 
Hay  or  Straw,  Clover — in  fact  almost  every  article  of 
farm  produce — may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this 
mucilage,  as  food  for  every  one  of  the  domestic  animals. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  I  shall,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  management  at  Horkesley  Hall, 
alluded  to  in  ray  last  paper  on  the  subject,  which  I  am 
enabled  to  do  through  the  obliging  attention  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blair  Warren,  whose  course  of  management 
in  reality  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
system  which  he  carries  so  well  into  operation  is,  how' 
ever,  that  of  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Norfolk,  whose  exertions 
in  this  department  of  farm  management  have  been 
noticed  in  my  last  paper  on  this  subject. 

The  preparation  of  the  compound  may  take  place  in  a 
common  boiler,  but  where  a  considerable  number  of  ani- 
mals are  to  be  fed,  the  process  will  be  much  more  economi- 
cally and  conveniently  performed  by  steam  ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose  will 
soon  be  repaid  by  the  saving  of  labour  and  fuel  thereby 
effected.  By  means  of  pipes  steam  is  conveyed  from  the 
boiler  in  which  it  is  generated  to  one  or  more  vessels  placed 
convenient  to  it  ;  and  the  water  in  these  vessels  may  be 
boiled  altogether  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
steam  thus  introduced  ;  or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  drawn 
off  from  the  boiler  itself,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock — in 
which  latter  case  the  preparation  of  the  food  will  be 
materially  hastened.  While  the  water  in  these  ves;e's  is 
kept  boiling  in  this  manner  by  the  steam  conveyed  to 
them,  the  required  quantity  of  Flax  and  meal  is  to  be 
gradually  added,  the  mixture  during  the  time  being 
stirred  about.  Flax-seed,  in  its  whole  state,  is  well 
known  to  require  lengthened  boiling  before  it  can  suf- 
ficiently impart  its  mucilaginous  properties   to  the  mix- 


ture ;  but  when  ground  into  meal  it  does  so  rapidly  ;  in 
fact  it  is  only  in  this  state  that  its  nutritious  properties 
can  be  properly  developed.  After  the  Flax-seed  has 
been  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  a  few  minutes,  the 
farinaceous  matters  to  be  afterwards  added  should  be  in 
readiness,  observing  that  the  grain  or  pulse  em- 
ployed should  he  bruised,  and  the  Hay  or  Straw  cut  into 
chaff.  The  quantity  and  proportions  of  each  of  these 
matters  will,  as  has  been  already  observed,  depend  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  farm,  and  the  intention  of 
the  feeder.  The  refuse  grain,  which  could  not  in  other 
cases  be  perhaps  profitably  appropriated,  is  here  economi- 
cally applied.  But  the  presence  of  other  farinaceous 
matters,  though  desirable,  is  not  absolutely  essential  ia 
using  Flax-seed  jelly.  It  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  merely  with  cut  Hay  or  Straw,  or 
any  description  of  green  feeding,  as  Clover  and  Grass, 
Vetches,  Lucerne,  &c.j  after  being  cut  by  the  machine, 
to  prevent  waste. 

The  system  of  feeding  on  compound  of  Flax-seed,  Sec, 
may  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  pasturage  or  any 
other  plan  of  house-feeding.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  on  their  pastures,  they 
may  be  supplied  with  a  portion  of  the  Flax-seed  mixture 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
suc-h  a  course  of  feeding  will  be,  to  make  the  animals 
relish  and  eagerly  consume  the  most  inferior  description 
of  herbage,  on  which  they  would  otherwise  starve.  The 
supply  of  Grass  may  also  by  these  means  be  greatly 
economised,  especially  in  the  case  of  sheep  feeding,  as 
they  may  be  confined  by  hurdles  to  a  given  extent  of  the 
Grass  until  they  have  eaten  it  down,  and  this  will  not 
only  economise  the  Grass,  by  causing  it  to  be  all  eaten 
as  gone  over,  but  will  also  contribute  materially  to  enrich 
the  land,  by  the  folding  of  the  sheep.  In  this  manner, 
in  fact,  a  plot  of  ground  is  gone  over  regularly  by  piece- 
meal, with  as  much  uniformity  as  if  undergoing  the 
operation  of  the  scythe.  In  certain  situations  sheep  or 
cattle  cannot  be  fattened  during  the  summer  months 
advantageously,  owing  to  the  innutritions  quality  of  the 
herbage  ;  but  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  combination 
with  the  mixture  described,  the  most  inferior  natural 
herbage  may  be  successfully  employed  for  fattening.  But 
the  ultimate  effects  of  this  course  of  management  in  such 
sitaations,  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  soil  itself, 
are  even  more  important  than  the  immediate  one  of  being 
able  to  put  on  flesh.  It  Is  evident  that  if  persevered  in  for 
a  time,  whether  the  Flax-seed  employed  be  of  home  or 
foreign  growth,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  eventually  be 
permanently  increased,  by  the  production  and  applica- 
tion of  the  increased  quantity  of  valuable  manure  which 
is  thereby  occasioned.  Compared  with  such  a  system  of 
manuring,  the  application  of  guano  or  any  of  the  nu- 
merous fertilisers  to  which  attention  is  now  directed,  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  an  important  fact  to 
bear  in  mind  that  no  manuie  can  ever  sucsessfuUy  enter 
into  competition  with  that  of  the  farm- yard,  when  of 
home  production.  Being  a  bulky  article,  however,  its 
value  is  seriously  diminished  when  it  is  to  be  conveyed 
any  considerable  distance  ;  and  hence  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  portable  manures  in  this  respect. — J". 
Sproule. 

(To  be  Concluded  next  week.) 


*  Mr.  Warnes's  "  Sug:{?esliuns  for  Fattening  Cattle  on  Native 
instead  of  Foreign  Produce."— London,  1842. 

t  See  Proltjssor  Johnston's  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  772. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO 
PRACTICE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Last  year  I  made  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  farmers  of 
Suffolk  to  adopt  a  system  of  experimenting  on  a  cheap 
and  easy  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  multipli- 
city of  facts  by  which  men  of  science  might  be  able  to 
test  their  theories,  and  elicit  the  principles  upon  which  a 
correct  practice  of  Agriculture  depends.     More  than  a 
twelvemonth's  additional   experience  has  added  to  my 
convictions  that  very  few  farmers  possess  any  just  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  application  of  real  science  to 
practice.     I  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  subject  is  com- 
manding increased  attention,  and  that  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  and  are  making  with  various  success  in 
the  right  direction  ;  but  still  I  think  the  application  of 
science  to  practice  ought  to  be  advancing  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  it  is.     I  have  already  directed  attention 
to  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  popular 
*' Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  I  shall  here 
extract  another  passage  which  places  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  applying  science  to  practice,  in  a  just  point 
of  view.     I  quote  it  as  preliminary  to  a  few  remarks  I 
wish  to  make  upon  some  observations  of  practical  men 
(which  I  have  lately  noticed),  with  reference  to  certain 
attempts  which  they  consider   to  be  failures,  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  scientific  principles  to  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture.     "  Art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  a  i 
practical  end.     If  the  knowledge  be  merely  accumulated 
experience,  the  art  is  empirical ;  but  if  it  be  experience  j 
reasoned  upon  and  brought  under  general  principles,  it  \ 
assumes  a  higher  character,  and  becomes  a  scientific  art.''  j 
"  Applications  come  late  ;  the  arts  continue  slowly  pro-  \ 
gressive,  but  their  realm  remains  separated  from  that  of  j 
science  by  a  wide  gulf,  which  can  only  be  passed  by  a{ 
powerful  spring.     The  whole  tendency  of  empirical  art , 
is  to  bury  itself  in  technicalities,  and  to  place  its  pride  in  j 
particular  short  cuts  and  mysteries,  known  only  to  adepts; 
to  surprise  and  astonish  by  results,  but  to  conceal  pro- 
cesses.    The  character  of  science  is  the  direct  contrary  ;j 
it  delights  to  lay  itself  open  to  inquiry,  and  is  not  satis- 1 
fied  with  its  conclusions,  till  it  can  make  the  road  to  tlienj 
broad  and  beaten  ;  and  in  its  applictitions  it  preserves  th(j 
same  character,  its  whole  aim   being  to  strip  away  al; 
technical  mystery,  to  illuminate  every  dark  recess,  an(j 
to  gain  free  access  to  all  processes,  with  a  view  to  im 
prove  them  on  rational  principles.     It  would  seem  tha 
'  a  union  of  two  qualities  almost  opposite  to  each  other-. 
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a  going  forth  of  the  thoughts  in  two  directions,  and  a 
sudden  transfer  of  ideas  from  a  remote  station  in  one,  to 
an  equally  distant  one  in  the  other — is  required  to  start 
the  first  idea  of  applying  science." 

I  lately  stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  my  admira- 
tion of  the  bold  attempt  which  Mr.  Mechi  has  made  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  modern  speculators  in  the  im- 
provement of  Agriculture.     I  saw  a  notice  this  last  week 
in  one  of  our  local  papers  that  a  practical  gentleman  has 
pronounced  his  attempt  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  he 
also  states  it  is  so  considered  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood.     Possibly  these  strictures  may  be  some- 
what premature  ;  but  still,  if  Mr.  Mechi  should  prove 
an  Agricultural  Curtius,  and  by  his  vigorous  hazard  suc- 
ceed in  assisting    to    close  the    gulf  which    at  present 
yawns  between  science  and  practice,  his  fearless  devo- 
tion must  command  the  respect  of  all  who  are  not  so 
apathetic  to  admire  the  zeal  he  has  manifested  for  the 
interests  of  Agriculture.     Very  possibly  some  parts  of 
his  scheme  have  been  injudiciously  laid,  and   may  be 
improved  upon;  and  perhaps  some  of  his  calculations 
may  have  been  grounded  on  insufficient  premises.     It  is 
very  possible,  also,  that  whilst  Mr.  Mechi  possesses  a 
laudable  faith  in    the  abstract  truths   promulgated   by 
scientific   men,  yet  he  may  have  fallen  into  a  common 
error    of  practical  men,  in  supposing  that  science  is 
already  sufficiently  advanced  to  dictate  to  practice  what- 
ever may  be  executed  on  a  grand  scale.     Now  practical 
men  must  still  be  assured  that  thejeap  to  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  alludes  has  not  yet  been  taken.     Science  is  at 
present  only  training  the  athletic  for  the  leap  he  must 
take  if  Agriculture  is  to  become  a  scientific  art ;  but  she 
is  not  exactly  requiring  him  to  part  with  all  his  flesh  and 
muscle,  and  so  contrive  to   lose  the  stakes  for  want  of 
strength    sufficient  to    spur  an  unwilling  horse.       The 
method  which  science  for  the  present  proclaims  to  be 
most  advisable  for  securing  the  advance  of  Agriculture, 
is  that  which  I  have  so  pertinaciously  pointed  out  in  the 
several  writings  of  some  of  her  best  mouth-pieces,  viz.. 
'*  experimental  co-operation  upon  an  extended  scale."  My 
schedules  A  are  now  coming  in,  and  I  already  see  with 
increasing  conviction  the  importance  of  this  plan.     A 
gentleman  devoted  to  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  here  at 
the  beginning  of  this  week,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that 
he  had  himself  found  how  impossible  it  was  to  trust  to 
the  results  of   any  one,  two,   or  a  dozen  such  experi- 
ments as  those  which  must  be  tried.     He  admitted  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  attempted  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.        A    correspondent    in    the    Agricultural 
Gazette  a  week  or  two  ago,  sneers  a  little  at  **  March  of 
Intellect   Men,"   and    complains    that   some   of    their 
schemes  have  so  far  misled  him  as  to  have  marched  the 
profits  off  his  farm.     I  suspect  we  must  class  your  cor- 
respondent among  those  "  Halt  of  IntellectMen"  whoso 
frequently  verify  the  old  proverb  of  "  the  more  haste  the 
worse  speed."     They  fancy  that  some  well-established 
principle  in  science  will  lead  immediately  to  great  prac- 
rfcal  results  ;  and  then  Ihey  proceed  to  apply  it  accord- 
Dg  to  their  own  conceits,  in  a  way  which  insures  to 
:hem  abundance  of  disappointment.     When  they  thus 
ail  in  their  calculations,  they  fall  in  dudgeon  with  sci- 
:nce,  and  sit  down  abruptly  in  *'  the  seat  of  the  scorner," 
md   declare   they  will   have   nothing  more  to  do  with 
'new-fangled  scbemes."     £x,  gr.  The  value  of  liquid 
manure  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  gar- 
leners  at  least,   if  not  by  farmers.     It  was   asserted, 
nany  years  ago,  that  its  value  was  duly  appreciated  in 
be  more  advanced  agriculture  of  some  foreign  nations  ; 
,nd  some  of  our  English  farmers,  with  their  usual  enter- 
riae,   bought  manure  carts  and  dug    tanks,   and  then 
liled  in  applying  this  manure  beneficially.     The  tanks 
iere  filled  up,  and  the  carts  allowed  to  rot.     But  it  was 
oismanagement  in  the  application  which  led  to  these 
iilures.     Science  was  right — foreign  farmers  were  right 
-English  inexperience  was  at  fault.     Within  the  last 
,'eek  I  have  beard  of  a  farmer  who  built  a  large  tank, 
bout  two  years  ago,  and  carefully  filled  it  with  liquid 
iJtnure.     He  found  it  produce  no  beneficial  result.     My 
iiformant  ascertained  that  he  had  delayed  the  applica- 
on  too  Ion?.     He  had  suffered  it  to  putrefy  ;  and  had 
''t  :.uempt€d  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  carbonate  of 
i.ia;  and  had  only  applied  it  after  it  had  become 
■  ratively  worthless.     If  farmers  wish  to  see  science 
-.fully  applied  to  practice,  they  must  either  obtain 
■mselves   a    sufficient   knowledge    of   chemistry, 
: .  entomology,  geology,    &c.,  to  enable   Ihera  to 
rn  the  requiaite  experiments,  or  they  must  trust  to 
-  '.dance  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  sci- 
'    't%t  as  to  the  sort  of  experiments  it  is  necessary  they 
*   oald  Dndertakc.     A  time  will  come  when  the  leap  shall 
■    ^^  Ween  taken,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  only  say 
«peed  the  Plough,"  as  heretofore.— 7.  S.  lien- 
■  Uitcham. 


■\    ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

'  AnxiTTiNtt   the   accuracy   of  the   principles   I  have 

':d  in  these  papers,  the  proptir  mode  of  applying 

'■»  is  easily  ascertained.     I  allude  to  manures — 

-rly  so  caJlcd.    As  the  root  has  hitherto  been  con- 

1   the  only  inlet  of  nourishment   to   plants,  the 

hsvc  been  treated  of  only  an  digestive  organs, 

•und  has   been  considered  the  only   titorehousc, 

have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  evident  indications  of 

in  the  volatility  of  dccomposint;  animal  and  vcge- 

^ticri.     In  a  vain  attempt  to  force  these  matters 

roots  of  plants,  we  hare  butied  them  at  dcpthg 

we   thought  woold  prevent  the  escape   of  their 

..     Now  •«  their  volatile  parts  arc  taken  in  by  iho 

,  in  lieu  of  burjinj  we  should  lay  thcra  on  or  so 

.':  surface  as  to  be  accessible  to  our  surface  opera- 


tions,  which  let  loose  the  effluvia,  while  the  plants  are  f  turists  respecting  the  degree  of  ripeness  necessary  before 
'^         '""'■  *"'"    '  cutting  down  Corn,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  farmers 

in  this  county  appears  to  sanction  the  performance  of 
this  operation  before  the  grain  and  straw  become  dead 
or  thoroughly  ripe  ;  grain-crops,  particularly  Wheat, are 
therefore  generally  cut  before  attaining  perfect  maturity. 
The  common  criterion  of  sufficient  ripeness,  as  indicated 
by  the  straw,  is  when  it  begins  to  shrink  and  become 
white  about  an  inch  below  the  ear.  The  circulation  of 
sap  to  the  grain  is  then  cut  off,  and  all  further  benefit 
arising  to  the  crop  from  remaining  longer  uncut  is  con- 
sequently terminated. 

Although  the  scythe  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  much  employed  by  some  farmers,  reaping,  or 
shearing,  as  we  here  term  it,  with  the  sickle,  is  by  far  the 
mostgeneral  mode  of  cutting  down  the  Corn-crop.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  sickles  made  use  of — the  serrated  and  the 
smooth-edged  or  scythe-hook  ;  the  latter  is  generally 
preferred,  as  being  more  expeditious  and  less  difficult  to 
work  with  than  the  former  ;  but  as  the  farmers  now  find 
it  extremely  troublesome  to  prevent  the  reapers,  when 
the  scythe  or  smooth-edged  sickle  is  used,  from  cutting 
down  the  crop  in  a  peculiar  manner,  termed  slashing, 
which  is  at  the  best  but  a  very  imperfect  and  objection- 
able process,  strictly  prohibited  by  good  farmers,  the 
serrated  instrument  is  again  coming  into  general  use* 
Low  reaping  is  particularly  insisted  on,  and,  generally 
speaking,  everywhere  practised.  Some  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  a  small  additional  allowance,  as  an 
encouragement  or  reward  to  such  reapers  as  have,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  harvest,  executed  the  lowest  and 
cleanest  work.  The  ridges  being  usually  18  feet  ia 
breadth,  three  reapers  are  placed  upon  each  of  them  ;  one^ 
man,  denominated  a  bandster,  binds  and  stooks  the 
sheaves  to  six  reapers. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  stooks,  or  shocks  as  they  are  ia 
some  places  termed,  are  made  in  every  alternate  ridge  ; 
but  when  the  crop  is  light,  two  neighbouring  bandsters 
often  stook  together.  In  the  ciise  of  Wheat,  six  pairs  of 
sheaves  make  a  stook ;  but  when  the  crop  is  Oats  or 
Barley,  the  stook  may  consist  of  only  two,  three,  or  four 
pairs  of  sheaves,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  inclination  of  the  farmer.  In  many  places  two 
hooding  sheaves  are  placed  on  the  top  of  each  stook  to 
protect  the  grain  from  the  effects  of  inclement  weather ; 
but  they  are  here  entirely  omitted,  of  whatever  kind  the 
crop  or  season  may  be.  As  binding  and  stocking  ar& 
operations  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  wh'ch  too  much. 
attention  cannot  be  devoted,  none  but  the  most  careful 
and  expert  are  employed  in  that  department.  The  stooks 
are  invariably  set  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south, 
that  the  sheaves  may  be  equally  dried  on  both  sides. 

Small-sized  sheaves  are  always  preferred,  but  especially 
when  the  crop  has  been  cut  rather  prematurely,  or  in  a 
damp  state.  In  general  cases,  the  binding  and  stocking 
are  carried  on  simultaneously,  but  it  frequently  becomes 
necessary  in  this  county  to  cut  part  of  the  crop  in  a 
wet  condition  ;  and  in  this  case,  instead  of  the  usual  me- 
thod of  binding,  the  sheaves  are  loosely  tied  near  the 
corn-ends.  Each  sheaf  stands  singly  on  its  own  basis, 
the  bottom  being  drawn  out  in  a  circular  manner  to 
maintain  it  erect.  This  operation  is  termed  gaiting.  It 
is  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  Oats  and  Barley,  and 
being  attended  with  a  considerable  deal  of  after-trouble^ 
is  never  resorted  to  except  when  the  Corn  is  cut  while- 
in  a  damp  state.  When  ready  for  stacking,  the  gaits  are 
all  firmly  bound  in  the  usual  manner,  and  either  con- 
veyed immediately  to  the  stackyard,  or  stocked  in  the 
field  until  it  becomes  convenient  to  remove  them. 

Reaping  with  the  sickle  is  decidedly  the  most  general 
mode  of  cutting  down  grain  crops  in  this  county;  but 
the  scythe,  as  already  observed,  has  been  long  though 
partially  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  gaining  ground,  as  with  it  the  straw  is  cut  much 
closer  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  operation  performed 
more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  than  can  be  done  with 
the  sickle.  The  principal  objections  here  urged  against 
mowing  grain-crops  are — that  the  Corn  is  not  laid  down 
with  the  same  regularity,  nor  the  ears  made  to  lie  in  one 
direction,  so  uniformly  as  when  the  sickle  is  used  ;  that 
the  grain  is  more  liable  to  vegetate  and  sprout  while  ia 
the  stook,  in  moist  weather;  that  the  stack  of  mown 
sheaves  has  a  rougher  appearance  ;  and  exposes  more 
grain  to  the  weather  and  the  depredations  of  birds;  and 
that  mown  sheaves  are  more  difficult  to  be  threshed, 
either  by  the  flail  or  threshing-machine.  It  is  contended^ 
on  the  other  hand,by  the  advocates  of  scythe-cutting,  that 
the  irregularity  and  imperfection  imputed  to  mowing 
arise  chicfiy  from  the  want  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  mower  and  his  attendants  ;  that  a 
man  can  bind  and  stook  one-fourth  more  sheaves  in  a 
given  time,  when  mown,  than  he  can  when  reaped ;  that 
mown  sheaves  dry  quicker,  and  are  ready  for  stacking 
several  days  sooner  than  reaped  ones;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  scythe  possesses  a  great  superiority  over  the 
sickle  in  point  of  economy  and  despatch.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  some  others  of  the  northern  counties  ol  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  tho  grain-crop  is  mown  without 
exception,  and  the  labourers  there  have  acquired,  from 
continued  practice,  much  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
Hcythc.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Oats  was  last  year 
mown  by  Aberdeen  men,  in  this  county,  and  the  farmers 
appear  anxious  to  intruducc  and  extend  the  practice. 
The  usual  custom  is  for  the  farmer  to  contract  with  one 
man  for  performing  the  mowing,  lifting,  l)iiiding,  stock- 
ing, and  raking  per  acre.  This  man,  who  engages  to 
have  all  these  operations  executed  to  his  employer  B 
Sfttihfaction,  liircs  a  sudicicnt  number  of  i)erHonH— men 
and  women— from  his  own  country  to  cut  all  the  Corn 
he  can  obtain.     A  contractor,  or  undertaker  of  this  kind, 


growing ;  and  as  a  plant  from  its  earliest  growth,  fro 
the  first  shooting  of  its  plumule,  takes  in  these  effluvia, 
and  as  on  a  strong  and  vigorous  early  growth  the  future 
strength  of  the  plant  will  much  depend,  a  portion  at 
least  of  these  matters,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, should  be  placed  at  or  as  near  the  seed  as  pos- 
sible ;  guano  may  be  usefully  and,  from  its  portability, 
handily  employed.  Whether  we  think  proper  to  top- 
dress  a  growing  crop  or  not,  frequent  surface  hoeiogs  are 
requisite  to  keep  up  a  continuous  discharge  of  these 
effluvia  from  the  soil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  re- 
peated, continuous  hoeing,  by  giving  to  the  plant  its 
food,  must  promote  its  more  rapid  development ;  but  in 
order  to  continue  these  operations  to  a  late  period  of  its 
growth — for  at  a  late  period  they  are  most  valuable — we 
must  make  our  rows  at  considerable  distances,  in  grain 
crops  at  much  greater  indeed  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  :  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  I  think 
would  give  us  distance  enough  ;  and  from  experiments 
stated  hereafter,  this  will  give  a  greater  return  of  grain 
and  straw  than  any  other  distances.  At  such  a  distance 
I  feel  assured  a  greater  number  of  stems  would  be  found 
in  a  given  space  of  ground  than  would  be  in  a  broad-cast 
or  narrower  drilled  crop,  and  these  would  carry  a  better 
head,  have  a  more  standing  crop,  be  reaped  with  greater 
facility,  and,  from  the  absence  of  weeds,  be  carried  much 
sooner.  But  the  advantages  of  a  wide  row  system  are  not 
confined  to  the  growing  crop — they  extend  to  future  and  far 
distant  ones.  Apart  from  the  cleanliness  produced,  the 
constant  fallowing  process  so  opens  the  soil,  as  to  induce 
the  solution  by  the  atmosphere  of  those  inorganic  bases 
which  are  required  by  plants,  and  the  want  of  which 
makes  the  alternation  of  crops  necessary  ;  the  soil  may 
thus,  by  this  thorough  cultivation,  be  made  to  bear  the 
same  crop  successively,  or  at  shorter  intervals ;  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  yield  a  heavier 
return  in  the  course.  The  dews  and  light  rains,  instead 
of  evaporating,  enter  the  soil  to  assist  the  chemical 
changes,  provoked  by  the  moving  of  its  parts  ;  light  per- 
vading all  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  in  these  wide 
roves,  enables  the  leaves  to  appropriate  and  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  In  the  country  from  which  I 
write,  the  general  adoption  of  the  wide-row  system  would 
be  necessarily  attended  with  peculiar  public  good.  Here 
there  is  a  want  of  capital,  which  alone  frequently  places 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  small  farmer,  in  seeding 
his  ground,  and  often  delays  him  till  the  proper  season 
is  past  ;  and  from  this  a  want  of  employment  follows. 
Here  in  the  wide-row  system  a  remedy,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  at  hand.  The  value  of  the  excess  of  seed, 
which  is  everywhere  shed  over  the  ground,  would  pay 
for  an  amount  of  manual  labour  that  would  leave  none 
but  the  will-be-idle  unemployed  throughout  the  growing 
season  of  the  year.  From  three-fourths  to  two-thirds  of 
the  seed  would  be   saved,   and  this   alone  is  a  national 

object.— J".    M.    Goodiff,   Granard. P.S. — About 

twenty-four  years  ago  a  small  plot  of  ground  was 
sown  with  Barley — it  was  divided  into  five  equal  parts  ; 
on  the  first,  the  seed  was  thrown  broadcast  by  the  hand  ; 
on  the  second,  it  was  sown  in  rows  7\  inches  asunder  ;  in 
the  third,  15  inches  asunder;  in  the  fourth,  22 ^  inches 
asunder;  and  in  the  fifth, 30  inches  asunder.  The  pro- 
duce both  in  grain  and  straw  (separately),  was  carefully 
weighed  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  cut.  No.  1  gave 
the  least  return  in  both  Corn  and  Straw;  Nos.  3  and 
5  gave  an  equal  return,  but  more  than  1  and  2  ;  and  No. 
4  gave  the  greatest  return  of  both.  The  distance  between 
the  rows  in  this  case  from  which  the  greatest  return  was 
derivable  was  between  15  and  30  inches.  The  following 
year  a  strip  of  Lammas  Wheat  was  sown,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  bow  late  Wheat  might  be  sown  in 
wide  rows;  on  the  25th  March  in  rows  22^  inches 
asunder,  in  a  field  where  the  same  description  of  Wheat 
was  sown  the  November  previous  in  drills  9  inches 
asunder,  the  strip  of  wide  rowed  Wheat  was  reaped 
before  the  rest  of  the  field  was  carried,  say  within  ten 
days  after  the  rest  was  reaped  (it  is  the  custom  in  Ire- 
land to  leave  the  Wheat  in  field-stacks  some  short  time, 
generally  till  the  whole  is  cut  and  fit  to  be  carried). 
When  the  wide-rowed  strip  was  in  stook,  I  drew  at  ran- 
dom five  straws  from  it ;  I  did  the  same  from  the  stacks 
of  five  or  six  Wheat-fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with 
private  marks  to  the  samples'  I  showed  them  to  several 
farmers ;  they  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  wide- 
rowed  sample  was  the  best.  I  have  tliis  year  nearly 
half  a  statute  acre  of  Chevalier  Barley  sown  in  rows 
18  inches  asunder,  with  the  exception  of  one  patch  15 
yards  by  G  yards,  sown  at  9  inches  ;  this  has  not  been 
hoed  but  hand-weeded  ;  the  rest  has  been  liocd  three  or 
four  times  ;  the  patch  was  at  once  distinguished  some 
time  before  harvest  by  the  lightness  of  its  green.  The 
wide  drills  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  six  stones  to  the 
statute  acre  in  the  middle  of  May  (could  I  have  sown  it 
in  April  I  would  not  hiivc  given  more  than  three  or  four 
stones  to  the  acre)  ;  in  the  patch  a  double  quantity  of 
seed  was  sown — that  is  at  the  rate  of  12  stones  to  the 
statute  acre  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  stems 
in  it,  and  I  would  challenge  any  broadcast  field  to  pro- 
duce more  of  good  Corn.  Notwithstunding  tho  late 
rains  it  ia  a  standing  crop.  When  tlic  crop  is  cut  I  will 
forward  a  statement  of  its  produce.     [Thank  you.] 


SKErCHE.S  OK  EAST  LOTHIAN  IIUSHANDRY. 

Hauvkbtino East  Lothian  biding  somewhat  cele- 
brated a«  a  Corn-growing  county,  a  brief  dL-scription  of 
its  mode  of  hartesiing,  or  manner  of  cutting  and  sccurlrfg 
grain-crops,  may  prove  accepriiblc  at  this  season,  before 
noticing  the  cultivation  of  individual  crops. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  agricul- 
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has  generally  several  sets  of  mowers  and  their  attendants 
working  at  the  same  time,  on  contiguous  farms.  Nume- 
rous contracts  have  been  made  for  the  present  harvest, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  several  other  counties  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

The  scythe  employed  by  the  Aberdeenshire  mowers, 
and  which  is  expected  soon  to  become  general  throughout 
this  county,  differs  considerably  from  the  common  one 
in  the  shape  and  length  of  the  handles.  It  has 
two  short  handles,  one  projecting  from  the  other,  which, 
by  placing  the  operator  in  a  less  constrained  position, 
render  it  more  easily  worked  than  the  common  one. 
This  scythe  has  no  cradle  or  other  appendage ;  each  mower 
is  attended  by  a  woman,  to  make  bands  and  place  the 
Corn  in  sheaves  upon  them,  and  a  man  immediately 
follows  to  bind  and  stook  the  sheaves.  A  stout  boy  pro- 
vided with  a  large  corn-rake  having  curved  iron  teeth, 
can  rake  to  three  scythes. 

Reaping  by  the  sickle  is  also  sometimes,  but  not  fre- 
quently, performed  by  contract.  The  county  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  reapers  from  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands;  they  are  hired  by  the  week,  and  paid  accoi'ding 
to  a  certain  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  farmers  at 
weekly  meetings  held  at  Linton  and  other  places.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  for  reapers  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  about  9s.  a  week,  not  including  their  diet, 
which  is  commonly  reckoned  at  Sd.  per  diem.  In  the 
generality  of  farms,  four  men  are  considered  to  be  capable 
of  cutting  and  stocking  an  acre  of  Corn  on  an  average 
daily  throughout  the  harvest  ;  these,  at  Is.  6^.  each  per 
day  for  wages,  and  allowing  M.  for  dief,  make  the 
expense  of  reaping  with  the  sickle  85.  Sd.  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  cutting  with  the  scythe  is  considerably  less  :  a  good 
xnbwer  will  cut  down  1^  acre  of  M''heat,  or  2  acres  of 
Oats  or  Barley,  of  an  average  quality  and  not  much  laid, 
in  10  hours.  Taking  the  Oat-crop  for  an  example,  the 
cost  of  mowing,  binding,  stooking,  &c.,  2  acres,  will  be 
-as  follows : — 

1  man  (mower)  .     -  ,        »        .        2s.  Od. 

1  man  or  woman  (gatherer)  .        .        16 

1  do.  (binder)        ...        1     6 

1  man  can  rake  to  three  scythes  ,        0     6 


^-T".  Sullivan, 


Wages        < 
Piet 

Cost  of  cutting  2  acres 
Do.  of  1  acre 

(To  be  continited.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Drainage. — In  looking  over  the  strictures  of  "A 
Farmer  and  Valuer,*'  on  my  remarks  on  the  Report  of 
the  Debenham  Farmer's  Club,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  me  as  extraordinary,  is  that  an  individual,  who 
it  ■would  appear  is  unwilling  to  give  even  the  authority 
of  his  own  name  to  his  statements,  should  expect  that 
hi-3  ipse  diixit  would  aflfect  the  observations  which  I 
made,  backed  as  they  were  by  what  I  conceive  sound 
reasons  and  the  experience  of  the  best  practical  drainers 
in  this  or,  I  will  venture  to  say,  any  other  county.  As 
I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  overthrow  of  error,  and  as  I 
think  the  cultivation  and  use  of  "plashings,"  as  practised 
at  Debenham,  a  most  grievous  agricultural  error,  I  shall 
make  no  other  apology  for  criticising  the  remarks  of 
your  Stowmarket  correspondent.  He  complains  of  tile 
drains  becoming  choked  with  clay,  but  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  execution  of  the  drains,  not  of  the  tiles,  as 
no  well  executed  tile  drain  can  have  "  clay  worked  into  " 
it ;  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  clay,  there  is  no  kind 
of  soil  in  which  drains  are  likely  to  last  so  long,  and 
there  are  many  tile  drains  in  this  county,  but  especially 
in  East  Lothian,  in  all  varieties  of  soil,  from  plastic 
clay  to  sandy  loam,  which  have  been  in  use  for  twenty 
years,  which  are  found  to  work  as  well  as  they  did  when 
newly  put  in.  I  would  recommend  to  "A  Farmer  and 
Valuer,"  the  nest  time  he  is  induced  to  try  tile-draining, 
whether  by  "chance  or  otherwise,"  to  put  the  tiles  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  working  whatever.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  by  your  Stowmarket  correspondent  in 
favour  of  his  much-loved  "plashings"  really  deserves 
the  epithet — ludicrous  ;  it  is,  "  that  it,"  that  is  draining 
with  straw  and  plashings,  *' has  been  in  use  in  their 
county  for  nearly  a  century,  and  found  very  beneficial." 
I  have  no  doubt  his  ancestors  in  the  days  of  yore  found 
it  very  beneficial  to  live  in  a  cave  or  a  hut,  but  that  is 
BO  argument  against  the  use  of  a  modern  house.  Does 
your  correspondent  carry  out  his  principle  by  grinding 
his  Wheat  in  a  quern,  in  preference  to  what  I  presume 
he  will  term  "march  of  intellect"  nonsense — a  flour- 
mill?  Is  his  plough  a  crooked  tree?  Does  he  prefer 
the  ancient  wild  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  short- 
horn and  new  Leicester?  All  these  had  the  merits  of 
ancient  usage,  and  of  being  beneficial  in  their  days, 
that  day  has  gone  by.  I  have  no  patience  with  men  who 
rail  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  *'  march  of 
intellect;"  they  ought  to  know  that  it  is  to  this 
that  their  country  owes  the  status  which  she  holds  ; 
that  it  is  by  this  that  we  are  enabled  to  maintain 
a  population  our  fathers  never  even  dreamed  of, 
that  it  is  to  this,  under  Providence,  that  they  are 
indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  comforts  and 
enjoyments.  Your  correspondent  says  "that  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know  how  the  water  gets  into  the  drains, 
except  that  it  will  run  down  hill."  What  an  extra- 
ordinary operation  the  draining  of  a  perfectly  level  field 
must  be  to  him.  I  consider  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Smith's  work  on  the  advantages  of  draining  parallel  to 
the   declivity,   quite   unanswerable,    and  every  one   ac- 


quainted with  the  literature  of  agriculture  knows  that  he, 
as  well  as  the  other  writers  whose  opinions  I  quoted, 
are  practical  men  ;  the  words  about  "  written  theories  " 
were  altogether  misplaced.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  a  field  drained  in  any  way  with  *'  plashings  "  should 
not  be  dry;  and  with  regard  to  the  portion  drained 
obliquely,  I  think  your  correspondent's  statements  very 
ingenious  ;  but  if  I  had  found  the  water  running  down 
the  furrows  till  it  fell  into  the  drains,  I  would  have  been 
inclined  to  call  it  all  equally  wet,  instead  of  dry.  It 
would  appear  that  he  has  some  indistinct  notion  of 
another  way  by  which  water  gets  into  drains  besides 
running  down  hill,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  for  he  says  **  that  unless  the  drains  are  made 
not  further  than  six  or  seven  yards  apart,  the  water  will 
not  draw  into  them."  I  happen  not  to  have  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  by  me, 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent.  Does  he  mean  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Pusey  advocates  the  cultivation  and  use 
of  "  plashings  ?  "  [In  conclusion,  I  have  just  to  say  what 
I  asserted  before  that  tile-draining  was  nearly  as  cheap 
as  that  with  straw,  and  I  now  assert,  in  consequence  of 
information  regarding  some  of  the  new  tile  machines, 
that  in  a  country  where  clay  can  be  got,  tile-draining  is 
cheaper  ;  and  I  would  give  *'  A  Farmer  and  Valuer"  an 
advice  I  often  see  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  that  no 
one  should  write  about  things  they  do  not  know  about, 
far  less  about  what  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  know 
about. — J.  Girdiuood,  Featherhall,  Midlothian. 

Allotments. — Since  addressing  you  on  the  allotment 
system,  I  have  read  with  pleasure  a  letter  published  in  a 
provincial  journal,  from  Sir  R.  Bunbury,  calling  upon 
the  landowners  in  West  Suffolk  to  form  a  society  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the  working  classes.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find  that  one  of  the  modes  proposed  to  effect 
this  object  is  the  allotment  system,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  management,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  provide  land  for  the  labourer  at  a  fair  farming  rent, 
and  not  at  the  exorbitant  price  generally  demanded  for 
small  patches  of  ground.  Should  the  praiseworthy 
example  of  West  Suffolk  be  followed  by  other  localities, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  extricating  the  poor  man  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  neighbour,  having  land  to  let  out,  but  too 
idle  to  work  it  himself.  I  have  often  looked  with  pity 
on  the  labourer,  who,  after  having  hardly  earned  his 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  repaired  to 
his  allotment  to  expend  his  remaining  strength  in  the 
vain  hope  of  raising  a  few  Potatoes  for  winter  consump- 
tion ;  when  I  knew  that  his  utmost  exertions  would 
barely  enable  him  to  pay  the  rent,  leaving  nothing  either 
for  himself,  or  to  purchase  manure  for  the  following 
spring,  or  buy  a  pig  to  assist  the  muck-heap.  The  allot- 
ment system,  to  answer  a  benevolent  end,,  must  be  based 
on  equity,  giving  the  small  tenant  every  facility  for  turn- 
ing his  lot  to  the  best  account,  instructing  him  how  to 
procure  the  cheapest  manures,  and  how  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  As  you  have,  in  your  notices  to 
correspondents,  expressed  a  determination  to  bring  the 
allotment  system  fully  before  the  public,  I  think  I  can- 
not leave  it  in  better  hands,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
trouble  you  again  on  this  subject,  unless  anything  un- 
usual calls  for  remark. — Falcon.  [We  shall  always  be 
glad  to  assist  our  correspondent,  and  others  interested 
in  the  allotment  system,  in  keeping  alive  a  discussion  on 
this  subject  by  the  detail  of  facts  and  arguments  not 
hitherto  published.  It  is  a  subject  which  should  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  public] 

Failure  of  Crops. — We  are  all  in  despair  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  the  most  flourishing  of  the  early  sown 
Turnip  crops  are  daily  disappearing.  We  hope  in  the 
next  Agricultural  Gazette  for  advice  on  this  serious 
calamity,  as  it  is  a  most  unusual  cause  of  destruction 
which  I  am  about  to  describe;  and  we  trust  you  will 
suggest  remedies,  either  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
sects, or  prevent  the  evil  from  spreading  so  rapidly, 
should  it  appear  next  season.  About  a  week  since  the 
weather  was  cloudy,  cold,  and  windy,  aud  suddenly  the 
ground  was  partially  covered  with  innumerable  minute 
frogs  and  toads,  and  the  Turnips  appeared  to  have 
received  a  check  in  their  growth.  At  this  period  my 
crop  was  very  flourishing  ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  finest 
plants  withered  in  patches,  and  now  the  evil  seems 
almost  hourly  to  increase.  The  complaint,  I  grieve  to 
say,  is  very  general,  and  as  no  remedy  seems  to  be  known, 
what  would  you  advise  being  now  sown  to  replace  this 
valuable  crop  ?  I  send  you  specimens  of  the  different 
insects,  in  the  several  stages  of  existence  ;  pray  name 
them,  and  describe  their  habits — how  they  may  be 
destroyed,  and  in  which  state  they  commit  the  greatest 
devastation.  We  observe  the  Swede  suffers  less  than  the 
Turnip  ;  and  where  Charlock  abounds  it  is  first  attacked. 
— A  Cotstvold  Farmer.  [We  do  not  know  how  to  help 
you.  Cabbages  (the  early  York),  Rye,  and  Vetches  are, 
as  you  probably  know  already,  among  the  earliest  of 
our  spring  crops.  How  would  it  answer  your  purpose  to 
purchase  young  Savoy  plants  of  the  market-gardeners, 
and  prick  them  out  in  your  Turnip-beds  ?  They  would 
be  ready  about  Christmas.  Your  insects  have  been  sent 
to  Ruricola.  The  subject  of  this  communication  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  any  practical  farmer  who  has 
any  suggestion  to  make,  would  benefit  his  "  neighbours" 
by  communicating  it  through  us.] 

Farm  Implements. — After  your  remarks  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Agricultural  Mechanics,  I  wish  you  could 
inspect  the  simple  implements  which  enable  22  persons 
to  gain  their  living  in  comfort  on  13  acres  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  two  of  these  families,  who  had  been  in  the 
Union-houses  of  Hallingly  and  East  Bourn,  to  become 
rate-payers  instead  of  rate-receivers.  They  have  not  a 
plough  amongst  them ;  the  3-pronged   fork,   14  inches 


deep,  which  the  late  Dr.  Yelloly  recommended  to  the 
Statistical  Society  at  Liverpool,  is  better  to  stir  the 
ground  than  any  plough  ;  and  the  seed  is  put  in  admi- 
rably straight  lines  by  a  hoe — the  Vernon  hoe — the  seed 
being  deposited  by  children  ;  and  where  there  are  hands 
enough  to  do  this  work,  can  the  most  perfect  machine 
moved  by  a  horse  be  so  advantageous,  either  for  the  in- 
dividual  occupier  or  the  community,  as  manual  labour? 
For,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  all  human  beings  in  England 
who  cannot  support  themselves  must  be  supported  out 
of  rates  levied  on  the  land,  before  one  farthing  can  reach 
the  owner  as  rent.  Witness  Cholesbury,  as  quoted  in 
your  Paper  some  time  since.  Why  not,  then,  lessen  these 
rates  by  letting  willing  hands  do  all  the  work  that  is 
within  their  power  ?  for  horses  need  not  be  kept — mea 
must.  Large  farms  have  been  the  fashion  of  late  years.  ' 
Will  large  farms,  with  fine  agricultural  machines,  drawn 
by  fine  horses,  yield  most  rent,  or  send  most  produce  to 
market?  On  the  contrary,  my  little  tenants,  without  a 
plough,  harrow,  or  any  animal  of  draught,  have  for  a, 
series  of  years  paid  me  more  rent  than  my  greatest ' 
tenants.  In  1840  I  took  in  hand  1000  acres  from  a 
tenant,  who  also  had  a  better  farm  in  occupation  in 
another  parish,  to  learn  why  my  rent  was  so  low  and  the 
poor-rates  so  high  ;  and  I  think  an  investigation  into  the 
result  would  be  worth  your  pains.  Not  long  ago, 
J.  Harrod,  of  Pevensey,  who  was  in  the  Hallingly  Union 
in  1840,  told  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  came  from  London 
on  purpose  to  see  him  and  other  allotment  tenants,  that 
he  was  supporting  his  family  and  wife  and  four  children 
in  comfort  on  three  acres,  and  hoped  soon  to  have 
nothing  but  salt  to  buy  for  them  ;  and  since  then,  he  has 
reaped  his  Corn,  and  says  he  is  satisfied  any  man  can  get 
his  living  on  three  acres.  My  having  employed  more 
manual  labour  on  this  1000  acres  than  my  tenant  did, 
and  let  about  26  acres  for  spade  husbandry,  has 
lowered  the  rates  from  6s.  Zd.  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound; 
and,  by  the  same  means,  the  rates  have  been  similarly 
lowered  in  other  parishes.  By  the  general  adoption  of 
my  system,  the  incendiary  fires  which  raged  in  Sussex  in, 
1830  would  cease,  and  the  Incoms-tsx  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary, and  5,000,000?.  out  of  7,000,000/.  of  the  rates 
in  England  and  Wales  would  be  saved  by  the  produce  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  human  food  raised  by  the  prong 
than  by  the  plough. — M.  A.  G. 

Egyptian  Wheat  {Triticum  compositnm). — I  send  you 
the  inclosed  sample  of  a  small  patch  of  Egyptian  Wheat, 
obtained  by  dividing  and  transplanting  from  9  grains,  so 
very  diminutive  and  poor,  that  for  a  time  I  thought  it 
useless  to  put  them  into  the  ground.  I  have  beaten  out 
the  grain  from  five  ears,  and  I  find  in  the  smallest  70 
grains,  and  in  the  largest  of  them  176  grains.  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  grain,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  somewhat  injured  by  being  cut  a  day  or  two  too 
early.  The  straw  is  about  5  feet  in  length  ;  the  piece  I 
send  is  cut  from  the  second  joint  from  the  root. — Henry 
Moule.  [The  ear  sent  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
variety.] 

Analysis  of  Onion. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Jackson's 
query  as  to  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  Onion,  allow 
me  to  state  that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  in  it 
sulphur,  citrate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  it  contains  much  muriate 
of  potash. — G.  W.  Johnson. 

Preparation  of  Seed. — I  have,   this  year,  a  field  ol 
Oats,  the  centre  part  of  which  was  drill-sotrn  with  seec 
that  had  been  steeped  for  24  hours  in  the  contents  of  t 
cess-pool  (in  which  the  water  from  the  cow-byer,  stable! 
&c.  collects),   and  subsequently  sprinkled  in  the  usua' 
way  with  lime  :  on  one  side  of  this  centre  portion  th'j 
corn  was  sown  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  other  drilled,  th': 
seed  being,  in  both  cases  unprepared  ;  the  result  has  beei 
that  the  plants  from  the  prepared  seed  have  not  one  singl 
blighted,  or  black  head  of  corn  ;  but  on  both  sides  of  il 
where  the  seed  was  unprepared,  they  abound.     The  see 
was  thrashed  from  the  same  stack,  the  land  in  the  sam| 
state    of    culture,  and   sown    the    same    day. — F,    L\ 
JoImsoHf  Ayhleyheads,  near  Durham.  { 

Egyptian  Barley. — A  young  friend  of  mine  had  si 
grains  of  Egyptian  Barley  given  her  last  spring,  whicj 
she  planted  in  her  little  garden  about  three  inches  apar 
They  have  tillered  greatly,  and  now  the  produce  amoun 
to  70  good  ears  of  six-rowed  Barley,  of  about  63  graii 
each.  Call  it  60  only,  and  here  are  4200  grains  from 
grains,  or  700  for  one — S.H. 

Potato-crop I  have  read  in  your  Paper  the  comm 

nication  of  one  correspondent  who  attributes  the  failu 
of  this  crop  to  the  tubers  being  unripe  as  one  caus, 
and  this  I  know  from  experience  to  be  erroneous.  Abo, 
33  years  ago,  I  lived  in  a  district  where  a  consideral' 
breadth  of  land  was  annually  planted  with  early  PotatC; 
for  the  Manchester  market ;  and  about  the  end  of  Ju;. 
when  the  small  Potatoes  were  not  disposable  at  mark, 
the  Potato-growers  picked  the  largest  of  the  small  01 1 
out,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground  a  few  days  to  hard' . 
and  to  green  a  little  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Fir  J 
ing  them  after  this  to  answer  the  purpose  of  seed  well 
adopted  the  practice,  and  have  ever  since  saved  the  s(  • 
Potatoes  from  the  earliest  and  second  sorts  in  this  m  ■ 
ner,  and  have  not  had  one  failure  in  the  whole  tii  - 
This  year  I  planted  from  seed  saved  this  way  at  vari^  i 
times  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  middle  f 
June,  and  in  all  the  various  plantings,  although  i 
shoots  of  some  of  the  latest  had  been  broken  off  twi; 
previous  to  planting,  I  have  not  one  in  a  hundred  1 1 
has  not  come. — J.Jackso?i. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Can  you  not  urge  for  gen- 1 
adoption  what  I  have  suggested  here,  "thatAgrii- 
tural  Societies  should  employ  a  chemist,  who,  a  * 
certain  fixed  rate,  should  analyse  soils  and  manures  .r 
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all  members  of  the  Society — the  member  paying  one- 
half  of  the  expense,  and  the  Society  the  other?" — 
A.  L.  M.,  Lincoln.  [This  is  just  wliat  we  have  taken 
every  available  opportunity  of  advocating.] 

Produce  of  JVheat.^At  the  end  of  August,  18-13.  I 
planted  in  my  garden  32  grains  of  Wheat,  at  G  inches 
distance,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep;  the  seed  was  of  the 
first-rate  quality.  This  seed  produced  this  year  32 
plants,  having  from  10  to  28  stems  and  ears  each  ;  the 
average  number  of  ears  was  16  ;  the  average  weight  of 
each  plant  If  ounce.  An  acre  of  land  would  contain,  at 
6  inches  distance,  174,240  plants  ;  the  produce 
304,940  oz.,  or  nearly  19,000  lbs.,  320  bushels,  or 
40  quarters  per  acre.  The  expense  of  dibbing  would 
be  more  than  saved  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  seed 
required.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  such  a  result 
would  be  obtained  upoa  a  large  scale;  but  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  trial,  when  we  know  that  the  average  produce 
is  only  2^-  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  possible  (?)  to 
grow  40 :  it  will  be  allowed  that  there  is  ample  scope 
for  improvement.  Try  a  breadth  in  your  fields  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep  ;  put  1  grain,  and  1  only,  in  each  hole — 
plant  it  at  6  or  8  inches  distant — be  sure  to  plant  good 
seed — get  as  much  produce  as  you  can,  but  go  for 
40  quarters  per  acre. — Sloc/i  Excharige,  August  22. 


Soocictfes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Council  stood  adjourned  to  Wednesday  last,  the 
4th  of  September,  but  no  meeting  was  held  on  that  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  members  from  town. 
The  adjournment  accordingly  now  stands  over  the 
autumn  recess,  until  the  Gth  of  November,  when  the 
meetings  will  be  resumed. 

Corse. — Lord  Kenyon  having  announced  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmondj  as  President  of  the  Society,  his  intention 
to  give  a  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  at  the  ensuing 
country  meeting  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  subject  of  Gorse  as  food  for  cattle,  &c.,  the 
following  schedule  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that 
Prize  have  been  received  from  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  : — '*  Twenty  Sove- 
reign?, or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value,  offered  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon,  will  be  given  at  the  Annual 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to 
be  held  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845,  fur  the  best  account  of 
the  use  of  Gorse  for  the  food  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep, 
founded  on  actual  experience.  Competitors  will  be  re- 
quired to  state  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  quality  of  land  on  which  the  Gorse  is  grown. 

2.  The  age  of  the  plant  when  cut. 

3.  The  mode  and  expense  of  cutting. 

4.  The  mode  and  expense  of  preparing  for  food. 

5.  The  mode  of  feeding- witli  the  Gorse,  and  the  quantity  of 

otiier  food  given  therewith. 
All  Essays  competing  for  this    Prize  to  he  sent  to  the 
Secretary    of  the    Society,   No.    12,    Hanover-square, 
London,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1845." 

The  Society  have  received  from  Mr.  Barton  a  commu- 
nication on  experiments  relating  to  the  application  of 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  the  Growth  of  Wheat;  from 
Mr.  Towers,  a  further  statement  of  his  results  from 
Dibbled  Wheat :  from  M.  Hugues,  of  Paris,  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  President,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  his  new  Drill,  aud  soliciting  a  practical  trial  of 
its  merits  ;  from  the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Vice- 
Chairmau  of  the  General  Shrewsbury  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Peele,  town-clerk  of  that  borough,  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  facilities  intended  to  be  afforded  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  stock  to  the  Shrews. 
bury  Meeting,  and  the  preparation  of  the  20  acres  of 
light  and  20  acres  of  heavy  land,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  for  the  trial  of  implements ;  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bucklund,  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Southampton  Meeting  to  the  Mayor  and 
Members  of  the  Artesian  Well  Committee  ;  from  Mr. 
Hillyard,  ofThorpelands,  near  Northampton,  a  copy  of 
the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on  Practical 
Farming  and  Grazing,  dedicated,  by  special  permission, 
to  H.R.H,  Prince  Albert  ;  from  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  communications  on  a  proposed  reduction 
of  the  meteorological  observations  made  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  direc.ion  of  Mr. 
Morton,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practical  value  of 
the  ruics  for  predicting  changes  of  weather,  contained  in 
the  Eftuays  competing  for  the  Society's  Prize  of  the  Gold 
Medal ;  from  Mr.  Wyon,  H.M.'a  Chief  Medallist,  an- 
nouncing the  completion  of  the  medals  struck  at  the 
Royal  Mint  for  the  Exhibitors  at  the  Southampton  meet- 
ing, to  whom  they  bad  been  awarded  ;  from  Mr.  Shaw, 
copies  of  the  "  Farmers' Magazine  ;"  from  Mr,  Youatt, 
copies  of  the  "  Veterinarian  ;"  from  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  the  last  Part  of  tbeir  printed  proceedings  con- 
taining notes  on  Indian  Agriculture  ;  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  a  copy  of  the  Essays  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane,  written  in  competition 
for  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Prize  of  100/.  ;  from  Mr.  Munn, 
a  copy  of  his  work  descriptivu  of  the  Car-and-framc 
Hire  invented  by  him  ;  from  Mr.  Oaborn,  a  copy  of  the 
Prizes  of  the  South-East  Hants  Af.sociation  for  tlic  en- 
f^nrigcment  of  industrious  and  meritorious  Agricultural 
Labourem;  from  Mr.  Allen,  copies  of  the"  Arnctican 
Agnculluriit ;"  from  Mr.  Lillcy,  a  copy  of  his  Agricul- 
tural Tour  in  Ireland  ;  from  Mr.  Peter  Hulmc,  of  I'lii- 
Udclphia,  s  most  interesting  collection  of  American 
Agnculturil  publications,  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Kuffin,  of  Virginia  ;  and  from  Mr.  Pulman, 
or  Axminntcr,  the  2d  Number  of  the  ••  Wefltern  Agri- 
culturut,"  containiDg  the  continuation  of  the  Il«v.  W. 
D,  Cooybcarc'i  contribution  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Gloucester. — The  following  paper  on  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  Means  of  Carrying  Stock  through  Winter  during 
Scarcity  of  Hay  and  Roots,  was  read  by  Mr.  Gyde,  of 
Painswick,  at  the  late  meeting  of  this  Club. 

My  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  those  substances 
produced  on  the  farm,  which  are  capable  of  being  substi- 
tuted for  hay  and  roots  as  food  for  cattle,  and  to  point 
out  the  quantities  which  practice,  as  well  as  science, 
would  indicate  as  equivalent  to  good  meadow  hay,  in 
feeding  properties.  In  a  paper  which  I  formerly  read 
before  you,  I  showed  you  how  the  doctrines  of  Animal 
Physiology  might  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  leading  points  then 
alluded  to.  The  body  of  an  animal  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes  of  matter,  namely,  the  muscular 
portion,  including  all  those  structures  containing  nitrogen; 
the  fatty  portion,  which  is  devoid  of  nitrogen  ;  and  the 
earthy  and  saline  portion,  consisting  of  saline  matter 
and  bone.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  physiologists 
supposed  that  the  food  underwent,  in  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  some  change  during  the  process  of  digestion; 
that  the  stomach,  in  fact,  had  the  power  of  making  out 
of  the  Grass  and  roots  taken  as  food,  those  substances 
of  which  its  body  was  composed  ;  this  power  they  termed 
the  vis  vitcB.  But  the  investigations  of  modern  chemists 
show  that  no  chemical  alteration  takes  place  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  substances  duringdigestion,but  that  the  elements 
of  the  animal  body  are  prepared  2nd  elaborated  in  the  vege- 
table. In  the  vegetable,  we  find  a  principle  identical  in 
composition  with  the  muscle  of  the  animal,  and  known  as 
gluten,  vegetable  albumen,  and  casein.  We  have  carbon 
for  combustion  in  the  lungs,  to  keep  up  animal  heat, 
supplied  in  the  starch,  gum, and  sugar  of  the  plant;  and 
we  have  also  oil  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fat,  with 
earthy  and  saline  matter  for  the  bone  and  blood  ;  these 
substances  are  all  that  the  animal  requires,  of  which  to 
build  up  its  structure.  This  being  admitted,  it  only  he- 
comes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  those  con- 
stituents of  the  body  daily  thrown  out  of  the  system  by 
the  various  channels  of  waste,  to  enable  us  to  point  out, 
with  some  truth,  the  quantities  of  each  substance  neces' 
■ary  to  replace  the  daily  loss  in  the  animal  economy  ;  or 
in  other  words,  to  say  how  much  gluten  and  starch  of 
the  vegetable  will  be  required  to  supply  the  waste  of 
muscular  and  other  constituents  of  the  animal.  Prac- 
tice says  that  an  ox  requires  2  per  cent,  of  his  live 
weight  in  hay  per  day  ;  if  he  works,  he  requires  2^-  per 
cent. :  a  milch-cow,  3  per  cent. ;  a  fatting  or,  5  per 
cent,  at  first,  A\  per  cent,  when  half  fat,  and  only  4  per 
cent,  when  fat;  or  4^  on  an  average.  Sheep  grown  up, 
take  3^  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  hay  per  day  to 
keep  in  store  condition ;  and  growing  animals  should 
never  be  stinted.  Science  has  ascertained,  by  the  most 
carefully-conducted  experiments,  that  a  full-grown  man 
voids,  in  his  urine  alone,  about  ^  oz.  of  nitrogen  every  24 
hours,  and  that  a  small  quantity  passes  off  in  the  solid  ex- 
cretions and  by  the  skin.  The  carbon  consumed  by  the 
lungs  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  averages  about  11  ounces 
in  the  24  hours ;  and  the  saline  and  earthy  matter 
voided  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  taken  in  the 
food.  It  appears  that  the  food  consumed  by  an  ox, 
horse,  or  sheep,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  weights 
when  compared  with  man.  Hence  we  find  that  an  ox 
would  require,'to  replace  the  daily  loss  of  muscular  fibre, 
from  20  to  24  ounces  of  dry  gluten  or  vegetable  albumen, 
which  would  be  supplied  in 

120  lbs.  of  Turnips 
115  lbs.  of  Wheat-stiaw 
75  lbs.  of  Carrots 


and  without  which  healthy  and  vigorous  life  cannot  be 
sustained  for  any  considerable  time. 

TABLE   I.— Showing   the  Composition   of  100  parts  of  the 
mere  commonly  cultivated  crops. 


67  lbs.  of  Potatoes 

20  lbs.  of  Meadow-hay 


17  lbs.  of  Clover-hay 
12  lbs.  of  Pea-straw 
12  lbs.  of  Barley 
10  lbs.  of  Oats. 
5  lbs.  of  Beans 


The  consumption  of  carbon  by  a  cow  amounts  to  70 
ounces  ;  and  that  of  a  horse  to  89  ounces  on  an  average 
in  24  hours,  which  is  supplied  by  the  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar  of  the  food  consumed.  Fatty  matter  is  required 
to  supply  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  this  also  exists  more 
or  less  abundantly  in  all  vegetable  food.  Earthy  phos- 
phates and  saline  substances  are  found  in  the  inorganic 
portion  of  all  vegetables,  and  these  supply  the  daily 
waste  of  bone,  &c.,  of  the  body.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
animal  requires  a  variety  of  substances,  all  of  which  exist 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  its  daily  food.  In  one 
article  of  diet  we  find  one  substance  in  abundance,  and  in 
another  other  substances.  Thus,  farinaceous  seeds  are 
made  up  of  starch  and  vegetable  albumen  or  gluten,  with 
much  fatty  matter  and  phosphates.  In  the  oily  seeds, 
as  Lint-seed,  Hemp-seed,  &c.,  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient is  oil,  and  matter  called  casein,  which  is  capable  of 
supplying  muscle.  In  the  Potato,  starch  is  the  ingredient 
in  greatest  quantity,  combined  with  vegetable  albumen. 
In  the  Turnip,  sugar  and  gum  supply  the  place  of 
starch  ;  and  in  the  Grasses  and  Clovers,  woody  fibre  with 
albumen,  a  little  starch,  and  much  saline  and  earthy  mat- 
ter. Froraa  knowledgeof  these  facts,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  accompanying  Tables,  which  show  the  quantities  of 
water,  woody  fibre,  siarch  or  gum,  gluten,  albumen  or 
casein,  fatty  matter,  and  saline  matter,  contained  in  100 
lbs.  of  most  of  the  products  of  the  farm  (see  Table, 
No.  1),  and  the  amount  of  these  constituents  contained 
in  the  produce  per  acre  (see  Tabic,  No.  2),  the  judicious 
feeder  will  be  enabled  ho  to  mix  those  crops  wiiich  ho 
has  at  hifl  command,  us  to  render  everything  available  sa 
food.  He  may  keep  hia  stock  in  condition  by  sujiplying 
with  gluten,  starch,  and  saline  matter,  the  natural  waste 
of  llic  body,  or  he  may  fatten,  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  food,  particuhirly  those  articles  containing  much  fat; 
always  rcmcmbcriDg  that  a  mixture  of  food  Is  better  than 
adhering  to  one  article  of  diet,  since  it  rarely  occurs  that 
one  contains  all  thoae  Buhstancce  required  by  the  animal, 


Wheat    . 

Barley    . 

Oats 

Rye 

Indian  Corn  . 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  . 

Carrots  . 

Meadow  Hay 

Clover  Hay    , 

Pea  Straw 

Oat  Straw      . 

Wheat  Straw 

Barley  Straw 

Rye  Straw     . 

Indian  Corn  Straw 


16 
15 
16 
12 


10  to   15 

12 
13   to   15 
do. 
do. 
12 


^fc, 


J! 

cqOca 


10  to   15 

!2( 
14.5 
14.5 
12.0 
29 
21 

2.25 

1.  2 

2 

7.1 

9.3 
12.3 

1.3 


2  to  4 
2.5 
5.6 
3.0 

5  to  9 
2 

23 
0.3 


2  to  6 
3.0 


2.0 
2.0 
3.S 

I. a 
1.5. 

3.0 
2.S 
1 


TABLE  II.-Average  Produce  of  Nutritive  Matter  of  different 
kinds  from  an  acre  of  the  usually  cultivated  crops. 


Wlieat  . 

Barley  . 

Oats  ! 

Rye .  '. 

Indian  Corn  . 
Buckwheat  . 
Beans 

Peas        . 

Potatoes . 

Turnips   . 

Carrots    . 
Meadow  Hay  . 
Clover  Hay     . 
Pea  Straw 
Wheat  Straw  . 

Oat  Straw 

Barley  Straw  . 

Rye  Straw 


Gross 
Produce, 


lbs. 

1500 
IBOO 
1800 
2100 
1700 
2100 
1300 
1600 
1800 
1300 
I6O11 
1900 
1600 

13,500 

27,000 

45,000 

67,000 

56,000 

3400 

4500 

2700 

3000 

3600 

2700 

3500 

2100 

2500 

4000 

4800 


lbs. 
225 
270 
270 
315 
340 
420 
130 
1 
270 

320 
160 
190 
130 

675 
1350 
1350 
2010 
1690 
1020 
120 
675 
1500 
ISOO 
1210 
1570 
1050 
1250 
1800 
220U 


ca 


lbs. 
825 
990 

1080 

1260 

850 
1050 

780 

980 

90(1 
650 
610 
"60 
800 

1620 
3240 
4500 
6700 

>60U 
1360 
1800 
1200 

900 
1080 

950 
1200 

630 

750 
1500 
1300 


lbs. 

150  to  220 
ISO  to  260 

216 

252 

230? 

290! 

190 

230 

216 

130 

450 

530 

3S0 

300 
600 
640? 
800? 
1120? 
24  0 
420 
331) 

40 

43 

36 

43 

28 


lb3. 
30  to  60 
36  to  72 

45 

62 

95 
IIS 


90  to  170 


36 
45 


45 


f 

? 

200 

70  to  170 

135  to  225 
40 
15 


«rS 


3S- 
3S 


75 
13 
IS 
27- 
21 
48 


120 
210 
40» 
60a 
56a 
220 

4oe 

13ft 
159 
ISO- 
135 
175. 
1«5 
12S- 
12» 
141 


TABLE  III.— Sliowing:  tliG  relative  value  of  different  articles  of 
Food,  as  ascertained  by  practice  j  ffood  meadow  Hay  being- 
taken  at  100. 


Hay 
Clover  Hay 
Green  Clover 
Wheat  Straw 
Barley  Straw. 
Oat  Straw , 
Pea  Straw      . 
Potatoes     . 
Old  Potatoes  . 


100 
80  to  100 
450  to  500 
400  to  500 
200  to  400" 
200  to  400 
100  to  150 
.  200 
.     .     400 


Carrots  .       • 
Turnips      ,       , 
Cabbag:e . 
Peas  and  Beans 
Wheat     . 
Barley        . 
Oats   .    . 
Indian  Cora      . 
Oil  Cake         , 


260  to  309 

.  509 
200  to  309 
30  to  59 
60  to  69 
50  to  69' 
40  to  70 
.  S9' 
20  to    49 


The  above  Table  represents  the  average  results  from  B  num- 
ber of  experiments  made  in  France  and  Holland. 

TABLE  IV. — Showing  the  amount  of  different  articles  of  food  of 
equal  value  as  indicated  by  theory  ;  good  meadow  Hay,  being 
taken  at  100. 

.    609 

.     .     359 

.  300  t0  499> 

20  to    39 

59 


Hay 

Clover  Hay  . 
Vetch  Hay 
Wheat  Straw 
Barley  Straw 
Oat  Straw    . 
Pea  Straw 
Potatoes 
Old  Potatoes 


100 1  Turnips     .        . 

80  I  Carrots 

40  ,  Cabbage    . 

620  .  Peas  and  Beans 

6-20  Wheat 

650  I  Barley 60 

60  :  Oats  ....      69 

280  Indian  Corn  .        .    .      69. 

400  :  Oil-cake    ....      20' 


This  Table  represents  the  supposed  value  as  food  of  the 
different  articles,  calculated  from  Ihe  amount  of  muscle-form- 
ing principle,  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  animal. 


3IlEbictos. 

The  Alpaca,  its  Nalnralisatioii  in  ihe  British  Isles  coft- 
sidcred  as  a  National  Benefit,  and  as  an  Object  of  inei. 
mediate  Utilittj  to  the  Farmer  and  Manufacturer, 
By  William  Walton.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
Fon  most  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  indeed  for 
many  of  our  domestic  animals  also,  we  are  indebted  to 
other  countries.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  history 
of  their  introduction  is  in  many  cases  well  established  in 
detail ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  the  latest  of  them,  tlie 
Potato,  the  Turnip,  or  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  Carrot, 
for  instance,  was  first  cultivated  in  our  country,  that 
farmers  hove  fairly  settled  down  into  the  belief  that 
they  must  make  the  best  of  the  subjects  they  have  on 
bond,  for  that  Nature  has  nothing  further  in  her  stores 
suited,  in  our  climate,  for  the  wants  of  man  or  beast. 
And  with  regord  to  the  lotter,  the  introduction  of  the 
very  latest  dates  so  much  farther  back,  that  we  must 
estimate  the  prejudice  as  stronger  still  which  scouts  at 
the  idea  of  any  further  addition  being  made  to  our  stock 
of  domestic  animals  from  the  lists  of  other  countriee. 
Of  course,  in  speaking  of  this  universal  prejudice,  ve 
allude  simply  to  tlie  generality  of  those  who  at  present 
occupy  and  cultivate  our  soil,  and  who  form  their  opi- 
nion probably  without  very  well  knowing  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rests. 

There  is  every  probability,  notwlthstonding  the  general 
notioa  to  the  contrary,  that  a  useful  addition  will  shortly 
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be  made  to  our  stock  of  domestic  animals.  The  Alpaca, 
from  the  experience  of  it  which  has  been  compiled  from 
various  quarters  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Walton,  really 
eeems  likely  hereafter  to  play  an  important  part  in  tne 
stock-farming  of  the  hilly  districts  of  the  kingdoni. 
This  animal  is  indigenous  in  the  mountaioous  regions 
of  Peru,  where  two  domesticated  species  of  it  occur. 
The  one  receiving  the  name  of  Llama  is  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden  ;  the  other — the  Alpaca — to  which  we  at  pre- 
sent allude,  is  a  wool-bearing  animal,  and  of  it  large 
flocks  were  formerly  possessed  by  the  Incas,  sovereigns  in 
former  days  of  that  country,  and  by  other  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  it.  The  climate  of  the  districts  in  which 
this  animal  flourishes  is  described  by  Mr.  Walton  as 
follows  : — 

*'  The  woolly  natives  possess  a  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, and  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  admirably  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  birthplace.  There,  during 
half  the  year,  snow  and  hail  fall  incessaatly,  whilst  in  the 
higher  regions,  as  before  noticed,  nearly  every  night  the 
thermometer  falls  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  peaks, 
consequently,  are  constantly  covered  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  ice.     The  wet  season  succeeds,"  &c. 

On  the  applicability  of  the  Alpaca  to  our  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances we  quote  the  fuUowiug  remarks  : — 

*'  The  hardy  nature  and  contented  disposition  of  the 
Alpaca,  cause  it  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  or  situ- 
ation, provided  the  heat  ia  not  oppressive,  and  the  air 
pure.  The  best  proof  of  its  hardiness  is  its  power  to 
endure  cold,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst,  vicissitudes  to 
which  it  is  constantly  exposed  on  its  native  mountains  ; 
while  its  gentle  and  docile  qualities  are  evinced  in  its 
general  habits  of  affection  towards  its  keeper.  No  animal 
in  the  creation  is  less  affected  by  the  changes  of  climate 
and  food,  nor  is  there  any  one  to  be  found*more  easily 
domiciliated  than  this.  It  fares  well  while  feeding  below 
the  snowy  mantle  which  envelopes  the  summits,  and  for 
several  months  in  the  year  clothes  the  sides  of  the 
Andes.  It  ascends  the  rugged  and  rarely  trodden 
mountain  path  with  perfect  safety,  sometimes  climbing 
the  slippery  crag  in  search  of  food,  and  at  others  in- 
stinctively seeking  it  on  the  heath,  or  in  rocky  dells 
shattered  by  the  wintry  storm  ;  at  the  same  time  that, 
when  descending,  it  habituates  itself  to  the  wet  and 
idreary  ranges  on  the  lowlands,  so  long  as  it  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  Many  of  our  northern  hills  would  try  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  sheep,  and  yet  there  the  weather  is  never  so 
inclement  or  so  variable  as  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru. 
With  so  many  advantages,  why  then  shall  not  the  Alpaca 
have  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  the  black-faced 
sheep,  the  only  breed  that  can  exist  in  those  wild  and  in- 
hospitable lauds  ?  Of  the  two,  the  stranger  would  fare 
best  on  scanty  and  scattered  food,  at  the  same  time 
affording  to  the  owner  a  far  better  remuneration." 

The  Alpaca  wool  is  at  present  used  largely  in  British 
manufactures.  Mr.  Walton  estimates  the  quantity 
hitherto  consumed  since  its  introduction  in  1832  at 
12,000,000  lbs.  The  price  of  it  varies  from  Is.  Sd.  to 
2s.  6d,  per  lb.,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  may 
be  put  at  10  lbs.  Were  the  animal  fairly  naturalised  on 
some  of  our  bleakest  hill  districts,  such  land  would  soon 
increase  in  value  from  the  increased  worth  of  its  annual 
produce  in  Alpaca  wool.  And  it  appears  from  the  expe- 
rience of  several  gentlemen  who  have  small  flocks,  that, 
when  its  habits  shall  be  thorcughly  understood,  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  doing  so.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Craigbarnet  Place, 
Lennoxtown,  Glasgow — a  gentleman  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  than  any  one  we  couM  name  : — 

"  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  subject  is  better 
understood,  the  animal  itself  better  known,  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  contrived  to  bring  them  to  Britain, 
we  shall  have  thousands  of  them.  When  known,  their 
docility,  their  temperate  habits,  their  hardiness,  and,  I 
may  add,  their  easy  keep,  will  erelong  bring  them  into 
general  notice.  I  can  answer,  without  the  fear  of  being 
contradicted,  that  they  will  thrive  and  breed  in  Scotland, 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  our  native  blackfaced  sheep." 

To  those  who  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  bringing  over 
here,  and  domesticating  on  our  hills,  a  Peruvian  camel 
or  sheep — for  the  Alpaca  has  properties  in  common  with 
both — we  would  point  to  Australia  as  a  country  which 
not  many  years  ago  possessed  no  quadruped  but  the 
kangaroo,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  many  pecuUarities 
of  climate,  is  now  thickly  peopled  with  our  sheep  and 
oxen.  But  the  question  must  not  be  left  to  generalities  of 
this  kind — the  experience  of  a  few  short  years  on  the 
larger  scale,  which  expected  importations  will  enable, 
will  determine  it  satisfactorily;  and  if,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  the  case,  the  Alpaca  should  become  one  of 
our  domestic  animals,  the  best  thanks  of  the  country 
will  be  due  to  Mr.  Walton  for  the  persevering  energy 
with  which  he  has  pressed  the  subject  on  public  atten- 
tion. His  book  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  neatly 
got  up  little  volume,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a 
useful  publication. 


upwards,  are  as  follow — first,  2  ft.  2  in.;  second,  2  ft. 
10  in.  ;  third,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  and  fourth,  3  ft. —  Gloucester 
Journal. 


Miscellaneous. 

Extraordinary  Produce. — A  correspondent  says,— In 
the  course  of  last  week,  as  I  was  taking  in  some  Peas  for 
seed,  curiosity  induced  me  to  count  the  number  produced 
from  several  Peas  separately ;  and  among  others,  I  give 
you  the  following  as  a  sample  : — I  found  one  Pea  had 
produced  ^i  pods,  containing  altogether  3-14  Peas  j 
another  99  pods,  containing  368  Peas  ;  a  third  had  pro- 
duced 102  pods,  containing  418  Peas  ;  and  a  fifth  had 
produced  105  pods,  containing  altogether  432  Peas. 
The  lengths  of  the  haulm,  measured  from  the  ground 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books.— Ti/yo. — There  are  many  good  ones.  De  La  Beche's 
"Maiiuai;"  Lyell's  "Elements;"  Pliilliii's  "Guide,"  and  his 
"Tre.ilise"  in  Lardners  Cyclopaedia;  Trimmer's  "Practical 
Geology  and  Mineralogy."  We  have  been  informed  that  Prof. 
Johnston  recommends  the  last  to  his  class, 

BuNE'VUi,T.— Querist. — Apply  3  qrs.  of  ordinary  bone-dust,  broad- 
cast, per  acie,  on  your  pasture  land,  now.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  destroy  wiieworm.  Work  your  land  thoroughly;  lay  it  well 
open  to  the  frost ;  and  in  your  spring  cultivation,  use  Crosskill's 
clod-crusher,  or  some  equally  efficient  presser.  Perhaps  that  may 
help  you.  See  Mr.  Cuitis's  Paper  on  tlie  ^vireworm,  in  the 
English  Aftricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Dibbling  'W a^ at.  —  Constant  Reader. — Ifyou intend  to  adopt  this 
system  on  the  large  scale,  use  Newberry's  dibbling  macliinc. 
Tlie  seed  you  will  save  by  its  use  on  100  acres  will  pay  for  it 
the  first  year.  But  if  your  object  is  a  merely  experimental  one, 
a  simple  dibble  used  in  some  places  will  answer  your  purpose ; 
it  consists  of  an  inverted  T  with  pendant  dibbles  about  2  inches 
long  at  intervals  of  8  inches.  This  makes,  perliaps,  six  holes  at 
each  blow,  in  each  of  whicli  two  grains  should  he  placed— one  to 
growand  one  for  the  birds,  if  they  clioose  to  have  it,  Ifyou  will 
forward  your  address, -tye  will  publish  the  facts  you  state.  To 
decompose  common  salt,  slake  caustic  lime  with  a  saturated 
brine,  and  leave  it  spread  out  for  a  week.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  which  is  at  first  formed,  decomposes  the  muriate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime— an  extremely  deliques- 
cent salt— being  the  resultant  compounds. 

DiSTEMPEa. — T.  D. — Pleuro-Pneumonia  only  attacks  horned 
cattle.     Your  dogs  have  probably  got  the  distemper.— TT.  C.  S. 

DiiAiNACE.— T.  T.— Many  thanks:  your  views  are,  we  believe, 
quite  correct,  and  we  shall  give  them  prominence  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Deainivo.— 2).  E.  F.— Many  thanks  for  your  offer,  which  we 
gladly  accept. 

Flax  Dodder,— B.  B.  H.— You  must  cut  it  out  of  your  Clovers, 
gather  it  in  a  heap  carefully,  and  burn  it.  We  shall,  probably, 
publish  next  week  for  our  agricultural  readers,  the  substance  of 
rommunications  on  this  subject,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
last  year. 

Indices  of  Wet.l-drained  Land. — Que>isf. — Landmay  be  well 
drained  though  it  dries  patchy  in  spring ;  this  may  be  owing  to 
a  variability  in  the  composition  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  former  ex- 
istence of  occasional  peat  deposits  in  the  field  from  stagnant 
■water ;  it  may  he  well  drained,  though  after  heavy  rains  you 
find  at  the  lou-er  ends  of  the  furrows  the  sands  and  silt  washed 
down  and  deposited,  evidencing  a  flow  of  water  over  the  surface; 
this  will  often  occur  after  showers  on  land  which  is  thoroughly 
dry,  either  naturallyoraniflcially;  it  may  be  drained  sufficiently, 
though  water  should  stand  twelve  hours  after  rain  in  the  foot- 
marks  of  horses  ;  in  ordinary  clay  soils,  the  least  puddling  or 
breaking  of  the  surface  will  cause  the  retention  of  water  on  the 
surface,  even  at  the  very  edge  of  a  ditch ;  and  land  may  be  suf- 
ficiently drained  though  even  twelve  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  operation,  Rushes  and  Sedges  be  found  in  the  Grass:  their 
destructionbydrainageis  a  work  of  years,  not  of  months.  But  we 
doubt  that  it  cannot  be  consideredsufiiciently  drained  ifahole  2  ft. 
deep  near  drains  30  inches  deep  retain  the  water  for  many  days 
after  rain.  You  must,  if  this  he  the  case,  adopt  some  measure 
in  dryweather  for  loosening  the  subsoil — by  subsoil  ploughing,  for 
instance.  On  land  such  as  you  describe,  G  yards  is  a  sufficient 
interval  between  drains  30  inches  deep,  to  elTect  its  drainage, 
i.  e.  provided  you  adopt  all  possible  means  oflcoseniug  the  sub- 
soil after  the  drains  have  been  some  time  in  action. 

Kelp  AND  Guano. — Subscriber. — The  addition  of  finely  powdered 
kelp  to  guano  would  be  advantageous,  provided.no  caustic  alkali 
existed  in  it.  Mix  equal  quantities.  The  best  mode  of  using 
graves  for  Potatoes  or  Turnips,  though  we  never  before  heard 
of  such  an  application,  is,  probably,  to  let  it  ferment  together  in 
a  heap  covered  by  fresh  mould,  and  apply,  probably  4  or  5  cwt. 
per  acre  in  the  drills. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — Subscriber.— We  think  that  the  food  for 
cattle  afforded  by  the  under  leaves  of  this  plant  can  rarely  be 
worth  sufficient  to  balance  the  injury  done  to  the  plants  by  talc- 
ing them  off. 

Pipe  Drain-tiles. — J.  B. — The  publication  of  the  information 
you  require  would  subject  us  to  advertisement  duty.  We  cannot 
recommend  tradesmen.  Mr.  Etheridge  said  at  Durham  the  other 
day,  that  you  could  make  them  on  your  own  land  for  15s.  a 
thousand.     You  had  better  apply  to  him  about  it. 

Preparation  for  Grass. — Admirer. — Do  not  be  afraid  of  spoil- 
ing your  Grass  by  tearing  it  to  pieces.  A  strong  harrow  will  not 
be  sufficiently  efficient— you  had  better  use  a  scarifier  and  work 
it  to  and  fro  thoroughly,  then  sow  your  seeds,  and  roll  with  a 
heavy  roller.  Do  it  in  wel  weather  if  possible.  Much  the  best 
plan  is  to  break  up  your  land  if  it  be  foul ;  but  this  you  say  you 
cannot  do.  Lawson  recommends  for  dry  gravelly  situations 
which  resist  a  sward  from  alt  ordinary  means,  Agrostis  vulgaris 
6  lbs.,  Festuca  rubra  3  lbs.,  and  Poa  pratensis  G  lbs.  per  acre. 

Report  of  Discussion  on  Potato  Failure.— TF.  £. — Thank 

you  :  you  will  see  that  you  have  been  anticipated. 
Tavks,  Sic.—A  Subsciiber.—Make  them  circular,  basin-shaped  at 
bottom,  and  cover  them  over  with  a  flat  dome.  A  depth  of  S  ft. 
and  width  of  12  will  be  a  convenient  size  for  a  stable  of  G  or  8 
horses.  The  liquid  should  have  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of 
iron  added  to  it  occasionally;  and  may  be  removed  by  a  pump 
and  spread  directly  on  the  land,  or  indirectly  by  making  dung 
heaps.  We  know  of  clay  lands  on  which  farmers  use  Cone 
AVheat  only,  and  on  comparatively  light  soils  Red-straw  Lammas 
is  used.  From  experience  on  both  clay  and  sand  we  can  recom- 
mend the  varieties  advertised  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Morton. 
)(.**  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


COVENTGARDEN,  Sept.  7.— Most  articles  have  been  abun- 
dantly supplied  during  the  week.  The  demand  for  some  things 
has,  however,  by  no  means  equalled  the  supply.  Pine  Apples 
are  good  aod  plentiful,  as  are  also  Grapes.  The  supply  of 
Greengage  and  Orleans  Plums  is  a  little  diminished,  but  other 
kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of 
good  quality  are  abundant ;  Apricots  are  becoming  scarce.  A 
few  good  samples  of  Morello  Cherries  are  in  the  market,  but 
there  IS  httle  demand  for  them.  Apples  of  many  varieties  are 
plentiful.  Among  Pears  are  fine  specimens  of  Williams's  Bon 
ChrLtien.  The  supply  of  Filberts  is  increasing.  Of  Melons, 
there  is  suihcient  lor  the  demand,  and  Cucumbers  are  good 
and  plentiful.  Tomatoes  are  somewhat  reduced  in  price. 
Among  Vegetables,  Cauliflowers  have  not  altered  in  price  since 
our  last  Report;  Broccoli  is  becoming:  more  abundant,  and 
Cabbages  of  excellent  quality  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful.  Owingto  the  favour- 
able weather  that  we  have  had,  Celery  is  unusually  good  in  qua- 
lity ;  it  IS  quite  clean,  and  free  from  rot.  Endive,  Lettuces,  and 
other  kinds  of  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  Gardenia  radicans, 
Combretum  purpureiim,  Fuchsias.  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias, 
Heaths,  Camellias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Picotees. 

FRUITS.  -^B. 

Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  8*  to  5s 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb..  It  lo  Us  6d 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  1*  to  ItGd 
Melona,  each,  \s  to  3i 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  \a  to  is 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  Is  to  it 
Apricots,  per  doz  ,  1«  to  3* 
Plums,  perhall-aieve,  2a  Gdto  &t 

—  Orleans,  per  hf.-av.,  Ia  to3j 

—  Green  Gages,  3j  to  5s 
Figs,  per  doz.,  2j  to  4s 
Apples,  Dess  ,  per  bush.,  2;  Gdto  it  Gd 

—     Kitchen,  2j  lo  3j 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  half-sv.,  2a  to  3a 


Morello  Cherries,  per  hf..8v.,l#6(i  to 

2sGd 
Currants,  per  hf  -sieve,  2a  6d  to  ds  Gel 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  50*  to  71f 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  la  to  2t 

—  per  100,  6*  to  ]6« 

—  bitter,  per  100,  IOj  to  13* 
I>emons,  per  do^en.  1«  toSi 

~-       per  100,  e*  to  I6j 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gs 
."^weec  Almonds,  perlb.,  Sc  6d 
Nut.%  Barcelona,  22t 

—  Brazil,  I6s 

—  Cahjlis 


Cabbaces,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  Is  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 


VEGETABLES. 


:oli,  per  bundle, 


I  to  Is. 


Sorrel.perhf.-sieve,  6(i  ti 

Artichokes,  per  doz..  Is  lo  3s 
French  Beans,  p.hf.-av.,  Is  to  Ss 
Potatoes,  per  cwt ,  3i  to  Ss 
Turnips,  per  doz,  bch.,  Is  Gd  to  is 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  6d  to  is 
Red  Beei,  per  doz.,  <Jd  to  Is  Gd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  2s  to  6s 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  to  7s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  lo  3d 
Cucunabers,  Frame,  each,  2d  to  od 

—  RidKe,  doz.,  Od  to  2s  6J 

Vecetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  id  to  1 
Spinach,  per  sievs,  isCd  to  2s 
Leeks,  per  bun.,  2d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  9d  to  Is  Gd 


Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Gd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
.  —        large,  per  bushel,  2i  to  Is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  ^d  to  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  3s  to  At  Gd 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4a  to  Ss 

—  Green,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  CdtolaGd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cd  to  Is  Gd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is  Si 

—        Red,  per  buncii,  Is  to  Is  3d 
Endive,  per  score,  li  to  Is6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  Gd  to  2s  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  1 2  am.  bun.  8d  to  fld 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is  to  2* 
Tarraj^on,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  id  Sd 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  btinch,  2d  to  3d 
CheivU,  per  puniiet,2d  to  3d 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  2. 
The  accnunts  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  this  morning 
represent  the  weather  daring  the  past  week  as  having- been 
remarkably  fine  for  the  harvest,  which  is  progressing;  rapidly. 
This  morning  the  supply  of  English  Wheat  was  moderate,  the 
quality  and  ;conditioQ  generally  bad,  and  sales  conld  only  be 
effected  at  a  decline  of  2s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  The  demand  for 
Foreign  was  very  limited,  and  we  reduce  our  quotations  Is. 
per  qr.  —  We  had  a  few  samples  of  new  Barley  at  Market, 
the  quality  was  various,  and  tiie  value  must  be  noted  3ds. 
to  3iis.  per  qr. ;  one  very  superior  parcel  from  Kent  obtained 
40s.  The  sale  of  Foreign  was  not  large,  but  its  late  value  is 
supported.— Beans,  as  also  Grey  and  Maple  Peas,  are  Is.  dearer  j 
White  are  little  inquired  after.— Oats  are  in  ^ood  request,  and 
in  some  instances  a  trifling  advance  is  obtained. — We  reduce 
our  quotations  of  the  best  Mustard  is.  per  bushel ;  inferior  antl 
damp  samples  are  very  unsaleable  at  a  greater  decline. 

BRITISH,  PfiR  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                            S.     S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  SuiTulk      .        .     White  40  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  

Barley,  Maltinp  and  distillinR  27a  loaOs  Chevalier  31  S2 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Poiands  19  21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .        Feed  19  21 

Iiish     ....                       .        Feed  1?  20 

Malt,  nale,  ship           ■ 60  5C 

Horttord  and  Bsaex. M  60 

Rje 29  33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     20  to  32        Tick  31  31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    33  to  38      Winds.  —  — 

Peas,  While         .       .        .        .    33  to  30      Mapla  30  34 


Red  . 
White 
Grind. 
Feed 

Potato 
Potato 


Harrow  23  3S 
Longpod—  ^ 
Grey       27    31 


Kn^liah 
Irish  .       .    — 
Fore'gn  •    — 


ARRIVALS  II 
Flout.  I 

!;24  Sks.    _  Btls. 


r  THE   RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 
Wht.  I  Barl. ,  Malci  Oats.  1  Rye.  I  Bns. 
4185  11       6338  CJ        —  333 

—  —  32    13163        _  — 

11147   121125  I     —        6970        210   |  1700 
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Friday,  Sept.  S, 
The  arrivals  of  all^Corn  since  Monday  have  been  moderatCj 
and  the  value  of  English  Wheat  continues  to  have  a  downward 
tendency.  The  attendance  at  Market  being  very  small,  scarcely 
any  business  in  Forelgri  has  been  transacted,  and  pricesmustbe' 
considered  nominally  unaltered.— Barley  is  a  limited  sale  at  late 
prices.— Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  on  Monday.— The  Oat-trade 
is  heavy,  and  barely  supports  our  late  rates. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  2.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds 
Best  Long-wools     - 
Ewes  and  second  quality 
Lambs  ... 


BestScots,  Herefords,  &c-  3b  8to4s  0 
Best  Short  Horns 
Second  quality  Beasts 
Calves       ... 
PiKB  -        .        - 

Beasts,  3811;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  36,040  ;  Calves, 113;  Pips,  a™. 
We  have  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  Beasts  to  day,  occasioned,  in 
some  measure,  by  several  of  tlie  freshest  Beasts  hiding  draughted  from  the 
droves  intended  tur  Barnet  Fair  and  put  into  this  market;  we  have  not, how- 
ever, too  many  of  the  best  qualities  on  offer;  still,  the  prices  are  lower  ; 
nothing  can  be  said  to  make  more  than  43  per  S  lbs— indeed,  only  the  choicest 
tealise  that  sum  ;  a  very  great  many  remain  unsold  ;  3?  lod  per  8  lbs  is  also 
an  extreme  price  for  Shorthorns.  Our  supply  of  Sheep  and  L;imb3  is  nearly 
as  large,  and  the  trade  worse,  especially  i'or  big  Sheep,  owing  lo  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  Ewes  and  middling  quality  arc  very  unsaleable  ;  only  the 
best  quality  of  moderate  sire  maintain  their  price  ;  these  are  still  worth  about 
4b  per  8  lbs-  Veal  ia'lower,  and  a  very  heavy  trade,  Pork-trade  is  also  rather 
worse,  owing  to  the  hot  weather. 

Friday,  Sept.  6. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  the  Beast-market  to-day,  although  the 
supply  of  fresh  ones  is  not  very  large  ;  what  are  sold  make  fully  3d  per  8  lbs. 
less  than  Monday— Scots,  &c.,  at  no  more  than  3s  lOd,  and  Short-horns, 
35  8d  per  8  lbs.  The  very  hot  weather  during  the  week  has  spoiled  a  great 
deal  of  meat,  and  prevented  the  Butchers  killing  what  they  have  on  hand, 
consequently  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  lo  day  for  either  Beef  or  Mutton. 
The  best  Downs  cannot  be  quoted  at  moie  than  33  lOd,  and  Longwools  33  8d 
per  a  lbs.  Veal  trade  is  rather  improved— a  Dice  Calf  is  worth  about  4s  2d, 
Polk  is  very  heavy. 

Beasts,  G53;  Shoep  and  Lambs,  8110;  Calyes,  233;  Pigs,  310. 
41.  West  Smithfieia. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Sept.  6. 

Gun  Market  remains  firm,  find  the  duly  from  130,000i.  to  135,0001.  A  few 
more  pockets  of  th«  new  crop  have  arrived,  but  being  so  very  unripe,  we  can 
as  jfci  form  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  quality  of  the  growth  may  be  when  it 
arrives  at  tnaiuiity- 

PATiasDZN  &  Sjuth,  Hop-Faotois: 


AimiVALS  THIS   WEEK 

Wheat 

Barley        1 

Oats                  Floor 

GnivllBli       .    .                4590 

60 

750                   3170  Ska 

2030                          — 

Foreign       .     .                  2770 

35eo 

16;^0                       _ 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. ' 

Jifly       25   per  Quarter. 

B2s  9g 

Bis  2l 

205 lOd 

a3s  9d 

37*  Id 

37«  id 

Aug.         3      .         .        . 

fil     0 

84     0 

20    3 

37     G 

34    7 

SG     5 

-            9      .        .        . 

43  10 

34     6 

20    1 

85    D 

35    0 

34   a 

—          16      .         .        . 

49     1 

34     6 

20    0 

35  11 

35    7 

83    7 

—          23      .        .        . 

GO     4 

33    3 

20    4 

3G    8 

85  10 

34    0 

—          30      .        .        . 

60  11 

84  11 

20    7 

84  :3 

37    0 

83  10 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

50    6 

84    3 

BO    4 

35    8 

35  10 

84  10 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

20    0 

4    0 

6    0 

7    6 

7     6 

8    fi 

Canary 

Carrawar  -    pe'r  cwt    41 

Clover,  ked,  English 

—  —    Foreig 

—  White,  Engl 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  .  •  -  -  13 
Hempseed  -  per  last  85 
Linseed        -        .      per  qr    ^ 

;—    Baltic  ■    -        -       -    — 

—  CakeB,Eng.  per  1000   10/ 


SEEDS,  Sept.  2. 

perqr    62Bto&6s  LinseedCakea.Fore]gn,p.ton   CltoQt 

"     Mustard,  White  -   p.  buah.       83  10s 

—  Superfine    „        -    10  IB   ' 

—  Brown         „        .10  13    i 
Rapeseed,  Bnglifih,  per  last    231  asl 
Rape  Cakes          -    per  ton    —  — 
Sainfoin       .       .        .        -    —  _   ' 
Tares,  £ng.  winter  p.  bosh.    6         7   ; 

—    Foreign  -        -        -    .—       .^  , 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —       ^  j 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation).  ' 

KrNosroRD  and  Lay.  ' 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.  ' 

Smithfield,  Sept.  6.  j 

PrimeTJplandHaylOOs  to  loes  .Clover    -      85b  to  110s  1  Straw     -    248  to  BOg 
Inferior        „  80  95  „      New    —  —    | 

New  Hay    „  84  95   '  John  Coopsb,  Salesman. 

CCMBKRLAND  MARKET,  Sept.  B.  ' 

Saperlor  Old  Hay     JOSstollOs  |  Superior  Clover  laOs  to  1283  ] 
Inferior  -  90        100    I  Inferior        „     100 

New  Hay  •  86       105   |  New  Clover        — 

JosnuA  Baebr,  Uay  Salesman. 


I  Straw289  toflS 


WOOL.— British,  Friday.  Sept.  6, 
Our  English  Wool  Market  continues  in  the  same  state  as  last  reported  , 
0  ur  advices  from  Bristol  report  the  Fair  as  having  been  heavy;  the  trani 
a  ctions  in  Long  Wools  were  limited,  but  prices  fully  equal  to  our  late  quota 
ti  ons,  and  holders  evinced  no  disposition  to  give  way. 

perlb.  [  perlb. 

Long-wooled Wethera       Is  Odto  la  Id  I  Southdown  Hogirlttf        Isld  tolsS* 
Do.  Hoggitts    11        1    3J     Kent  Fleeces     ""  1118 

Southdown  Fleeces        10       1    ^    i  Jauss  Fkuuk^  Wool BioJcer* 


1844.] 
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TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEK,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  within  20 
miles  of  London,  a  small  NURSERY,  and  PUELIC-HOUSE 
doing  a  good  business.  The  Nursery  is  well  stocked  with 
choicest  American  Shrubs,  Fruit,  and  other  Trees;  is  situated 
witltin  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  railway  station.  Every  par- 
ticular can  be  procured  by  application  to  Mr.  Herman,  4,  Great 
Russell-street,  Coveut  Garden;  and  Mr.  N3al,  Nurseryman, 
Wandsworth  Common.    No  person  without  capital  need  apply. 


NURSERY  TO  BE  LET. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  an  Excel- 
lent COTTAGE  and  NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing 
about  3  acres  well  stroked  with  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 
Standard  and  other  Rose-trees,  Evergreens,  &c.  The  above 
Stock  to  be  purchased  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Croydon,  9  miles  from  the  briiiges,  and  the  soil  is 
extremely  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
Stock.  Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Bbow.v,  Bedford  Nursery, 
Hampstead-road;  and  to  Mr.  Weller,  Builder,  New-road, 
Croydon,  near  the  Railway-station. 


VERY  ELIGIBLE  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  from  Michaelmas  next, 
Forest  Lodge  (otherwise  Lloscoed),  six  miles  from  Brecon, 
and  15  from  Merthyr;  containing  700  Acres  of  Land  of  the  best 
quality,  and  in  excellent  condition.  It  has  a  Threshing  machine 
and  a  Corn  and  Bone-mill,  all  worked  by  water;  extensive 
Bams  and  Cattle-sheds,  a  very  large  Piggery,  a  Steaming, 
house.  Liquid  Manure  Tank,  and  all  requisites  for  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  Farm.  An  excellent  Sheep-walk  of  700  acres 
can  be  attached,  if  desired.  The  whole  is  well  situated  as  to 
roads.— Apply  to  Mr.  Db atcott,  Glan  usk.  Lenny  Bridge, 
Brecon  :  or  to  Mr  Large.  Bassel  Down  House.  Swindon. 

FARMS. 

TO  BE  LET,  together  or  separate,  at  Michaelmas, 
next,  two  advantageous  FARMS  of  800  acres  (more  or  less) 
of  Grass  and  Arable  Land,  wiili.a  Sheep  Walk  of  150  acres.  For 
nrther  particulars,  inquire  of  Mr.  Druce,  Enshain,  Oxfordshire. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  ver\'  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pvirposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efhcient,  but  very  simple,  |^d  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  ^Yith  economy  in  the  charge,  Tliey 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  'of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chisttick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailzf  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangemement  of  the  oveu 
tnoni  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  countrj'  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 
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El-rbidge  and  Hbalt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
ca*e-»  vhere  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o(  their  complete  fjuccess  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
th'-»e  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Bi/RDnjoK  and  Hkaly 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glenoi.imsc, Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Cliiswick 
NuTBtry,  in  the  tame  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  icen  tn  Buccc&»ful  operation,  in  cunncction  with  their  new 
Tank«.    The  following  arc  the  present  prices : — 

2£  «£'    C    ' 


Plain' 
Boilerl 


io.  I  te$. 

to   1    I      6 

Ribbed 

Boiler. 

10 


ti 


«. 


\$.d. 
7fi 


a  6, 


3  1& 

3  10  { 


iio  0  7 

il2  fi  7 

17  6  8 


35  0  8    6\i 


9  16  I  ao    3S  0|8     67     0 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


Forcing  Pit, 
I  Length  by  feet. 


30  feet. 


60  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  I'^afcet. 
150  to  2&0  feet. 

300  to  400  fPCt. 

Coo  to  800  feet. 


Under  2.0  to  40 
40  to  65 
05  to  J  00 

[  Warmagrap- 
<  cry  35ft.  long, 

LaDdapit  60it. 


If  >  idch  jHpe  be  ased,  one-t)ilrd  more.  ir2-lnch  pipe,  aii  much 
mtir^. 
Tbe  ftbove  quAntUlcii  ^rc  muKh  cnHmatCH,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enUriciiiK  or  conlruciing  the  lire,  or  by  rcgUiatinK  the 
fire  4ffit.  It  U  pomdble  iu  heat  u  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
wKh  tlic  boiler,  but  It  would  be  done  at  great  Iuh»  of  fuel.  'J'hc 
above  proportlfTrit  can  l>e  geoeraJly  relied  on  aii  a  near  approxl- 
matif.n  to  what  1*  rnrrcct. 

C"  I UMC A L  'b(JI  LEKST^^Iic  '  ~lioilcr8~inveiitc<l    by 
'      JoHH  H/tOKHM.  Ewj.,  arc  mfi'lc  of  several  »izc»,  and  may 
Imt  obCalocd  ol  JoiiM  HnnwKU.  Ironmonger,  ScvenoalcB,  Kent. 

They  m»y  be  neen  In  operation  at  Momriit.  Chandlcr'n,  Vaux- 
UaII  .  WxliiiK<^%',  flAckney  ;  Hcndeinon'n,  I'inc-appic  place,  Kdg- 
wftfcroad;  R'dH«wjn*«,  Twjtlnjf;  Pontcy'o,  Plym-.nth  ;  The 
llorticaltural  lkH:icty'i  Oatdeus,  ChlHwIck  ;  and  In  the  Gardtna 
of  tbc  Ro;al  IKrtaulcal  Society,  HcKont'R  Park* 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracecburch-atreet, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Soulhwfark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottorn-lieat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  (lues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  tlie  rerjuest  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Capper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Uoilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Ct>.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park  St.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
oroanienia!  designs.  Balconies, Palisading, Field,  and  Garden 
Feoc-'s,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

GYPSUM,  &c.— Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Urine  Tanks,  Stables,  See.;  also  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Guano  (foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cake  and  Rape 
Dust,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application. 

Mark  Fothkrgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


■jV/TANXJRES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
J-*X  nicle  must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will    be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market, 
Price- current,  London,  Sept.  7,  i8Ji:  — 


Bones. 


p.  ton  ^4  lOs.Od 


crushed, 5M06-.to  6 
calcined  .         .     7 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.cwt.  2  16 
Guaoo,Peruvian,p.tn.  10   0 
„      Ichaboe       „    6    0 
Gypsum   .         ;         „     2     0 
Nitrateof  Soda,  p.cwt.  0  14 

Wni.  NoRTHCOTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street 


Nit.  o(  Potash  p.  cwt.£l    is.  6d 

OilofVitriol,orSulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.  0    0    1 

Rape  Cakes       .   p. ton  4  15     0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,900 

„     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  l6s.  to  0  17    0 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  anu  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOKTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Sept.  7,  I844. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BRAIN'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO, 
for  the  Garden,  Shrubbery,  Hothouse,  and  Conservatory. 
This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  development  of 
Flowers,  furnishing  them  with  the  materials  (in  a  soluble  form) 
out  of  which  they  weave  their  delicate  tissues  and  elaborate  tlieir 
beauteous  colouring.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  is  easily  applied, 
and  thus  recommends  itself,  either  for  tlie  Garden  or  Drawing- 
room.— Price  Is.  Od.  per  quart  Bottle,  and  may  he  had  of  Wai. 
Jackson,  late  Geo.  Butler,  03,  Cheapside,  corner  of  King-street, 
and  most  respectable  Druggists  and  Seedsmen,  with  full  directions 
for  use  inclosed. — Works,  Thomas-£t.,Stamrord-st.,  Blackfriars-rd. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c. 

ANALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  and  all 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCHEiL  and  Fikld  (Ute  Mr.  MitcheliJ,  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  wbetlier  the  Soil;  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  tu  produce  a  lu.xuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
wortli  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis. — No.  5  a,  Hawiey-road,  Kentish  Town. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE-MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COlTAMand  H  ALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxlord- street,  London, 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shajicd  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  ami  three 
boya.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  pruduct  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  1 1,000  1  1.^  inches  diamtlerof  Tile,  5,800 
14    ..  ,,  „       8,000  I  2^       „  „  ,        3,200 

The  Machine  is  movable  down  the  drying. sheds,  so  that  it 
rcfiuirea  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  bhelvcs  re- 
fjuired  in  dr>ing.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  fur  upwards  of 
lour  monthfi  at  llcnipstcad  Park,  near  Cr^iibroolt,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  Irichide^frr-e  ine  of  it. 

70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

1>AMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 

■*  ^     HOUR,    where   a   fall    can    be  obtained.       FOUNTAIN 
IJA.SINS  I.S   IRON,  Ac, 

K.  K01£  having  purcliaKCd  all 
the  I'tttlernii  of  lianiutt,  JutH, 
Ac.  formerly  belonging  to  \V. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Koyiil  Family,  Ih  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  nrlicic  In  Iron,  which 
will  btarid  the  Froxt  and  laht  for 
nt^eit.  A  Rum  nnd  Fountain 
JctH  fixed  on  the  jfreinlHtii  Inr 

luHpcctlon,    Every   kind   of  Garden    and  other   Pumpu,   Well 
Knglncs,  BathH,  Bee.    llouBca,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water, 


"I'^O     COLONISTS,     EMIGRANTS,     &c.  —  Mrs. 

-L  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS 
WED  LAKE,  at  118,  FENCtiORcn  S'raiiKT,  Citv,  informs 
Emigrants  and  others  tliat  she  continues  to  manufacture  those 
A^jricultural  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. 


Patent   Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing:  Machines 

Patent  Chaff- cutting  Machines 

O.l-Cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour- Mills— Bean- Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines  for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular   in  the  address,   Maef  Wbdlake, 
lis,  Fenchureh  Street,  London. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 
'T^HE  above   Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

-*-  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length 
32  inches  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.     A  discount  to  the  trade'. 

Thos.  J.  CRocnnrj.  8.  fngram-coiirt.Fencharch-st..  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS.  &c. 

]\/rcKXBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
XtX  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  fur  Roofing,  from  its  ECONOAIY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  in  agricultural  districts,  many  useful  houses  and 
sheds  being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  io  some 
instances  altogether— obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may- 
be so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense ;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity; being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
states,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
9s.  6d.  per  square  of  100  feet),  with  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowDE?j,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents :  — Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
II,  Manesty-lane  ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq.;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq. ;  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
E!-q. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgate  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co. ;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq. ;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichael,  Esq.,  &t.  Enoch-square; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wa]lis&  Co. ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibbin's 
i.np-oved  SHEATHING.  BOILER.  RAILWAY,  andnther  FELT  . 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regulaily  supplied  with  Lea  &  Per- 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variet}'- 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasuie  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcesterstiirc  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  fur  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  aud  of  less  cost.** 
— Nuvidand  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lf.a  nnd  Perrins, 
Vv'orcester;  Messrs.  Barci.<\y  and  Son*,  Farrintidon-street; 
and  the  principal  Gil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


CILVER  PLATED  DISH  COVERS.  —  A.  B. 
^  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  14, 
Coriihill,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  fur  choice  in 
their  Plate-rooms  many  patterns  of  SILVER  PLATED  DISH 
COVERS,  of  SheJneld  Manufacture,  Irom  15  to  20  guineas  the 
set,  viz.:  — 


The  Melon  Pattern. 

Size.  iB  s.  d. 

I  Pltd.Dish.cover,20in.5  1?  0 

1  „  Dish-cover,  t6in.4  14  6 

2  „  Dish-covcrs,14  in.  6    6  0 


Double  Borne  Pattern. 

Size.^  s.  d. 
1  Pltd,Di&h-cover,20in.5  13    6 

1  ,,  Dish-cover,  I8in.4    7    6 

2  ,,  Dish-covers.U  in,5  12    0 


Per  set     .    .£15  J3    0  Per  set    .     .^16  17    6 

Tlie  above  have  silver  handles  and  mountings,  and  silver 
shield.s  for  engraving  the  crci.t  or  coat  of  arms.  A  price  current, 
illuatratcd  by  drawings,  and  containing  every  inforniatiun  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  silver  or  Sheffield  plate,  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  free  of  postage,  in 
answer  to  a  paid  letter. 


IT'XTIRPATIONof  all  kiuds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
■*—^  Co,  King  William-street,  city,  L'mdon.  —  Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Qu<.'eii,  II.R.II.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agiicultural 
Sociel)'  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  s|)ecial  appointments  to  the  principul  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  nicrchanls,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  tha*:  he  continues  to 
CLEANSIO,  by  contract,  from  caic  to  five  ycarB,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROl'ERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  muths,  fleas, 
hugs,  8tc.,  and  as  a  guaritntee  of  the  efhcacy  of  his  preparation, 
rcHj)cct(ully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Bucklupham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frr-Kmorc  Lodge,  Ciirlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brcwera,  Chester,  ami  Gal- 
Icy  Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  ThamcK-strcct,  the  pro- 
perly of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  may  be  seen  atthcoflice.  The 
prcpai'ations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  dcIctLriouH  druK9,may 
be  hud  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  ut  0.v.,  los.,  '2(is.,  bOn.,  and 
lim.  each,  with  lull  dircctionH,  which  must  hu  used  in  piopor- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  premi-scH  InfcHled,  to  aucccsrifully  crudicato 
tlie  vermin,  and  which  can  be  applied  M-ltliout  injury  to  property. 
UwLlling-housea  cleansed  from  ll.  to  r,l.  per  annum  j  mansionB 
and  chtatCH  from  10^.  and  upwurdKi  wlilpB,  docks,  wurchouscs, 
griiiiarii'H,  browcricH,  furmn,  wliarfH,  iVc,  In  proimrtion.  Cau- 
tion,—None  are  genuine  unlcHH  bearing  the  Blgnaturo  and  seal 
'•  JoHcph  Anton  Meyer." 
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C10NTENTS  of  tie  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
''  AUGUST  31,    OP 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Larpe  Quarto  Pages,  Prick  Fourpbscb, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  poif,  Sd. 

Reviews  op,  with  Extracts  prom — 


A  Summer's  Day  at  Windsor, 

by  Edward  Jesse 
Account  of  the  Restorations  of 

the  Chapel  of  St.  George's, 

Windsor,  by  T.  Willement 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Library, 

and  other  School-books 
Herwegh's  Poems 


Correspondence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  E.  Burke,  edited  by  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam:  Lt.-Gcn, 
Bourkc 

Quarterly  Papers  on  En, 
gineering 

Cyclopxdia  of  English  Litera- 
ture 


With  Shorter  Notices  of  thb  following: 


On  the  so-called  German  and 
Christian  Principles  of  Go- 
"vernment  by  Dr.  Carov^ 

Books  for  Children 

Songs  for  the  Nursery 

National  Distress,  it^  causes 
and  remedies,  by  S.  Laiog 


The  Family  Physician 
Observations    in    Europe,   by 

J.  P.  Durbin,  D.D. 
Tales  of  the  Camp  and  Cabinet, 

by  Col.  Tucher 
On   Congestion  of  the  Liver, 

by  F.  J.  Mosgrove 


Foreign  Correspondence- — Education  in  France. 

Our 'Weekly  Gossip. — m.  Bessels'  Discovery —  Italian 
Scientific  Congress— Baily's  Statues— Lord  Holland's  Monu- 
ment—Statue to  Cardinal  Cheverus— Statue  to  Dumont 
d'UrviUe  —  Prussian  Locomotive  School — Taglioni —  Dr. 
"Wolff. 

Societies. — Entomological. 

music. — Conterflporarj- Musical  Composers:  Giuseppe  Verd^ 
— New  Musical  Publications. 

miscellanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Manufacture  of 
Iron. 

Order  The  Athenseum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturday  last,  Ai;gust31,  contains 

PROPRIETORS'  COMPLAINTS  of  the  DOVER  RAILWAY 
GOODS'  BUSINESS— The  LOW-FARE  QUESTION;  LON- 
DON and  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY— On  the  COMPULSORY 
APPOINTMENT  of  POLICEMEN  by  MAGISTRATES- 
OFFICIAL  NOTICE  of  BOARD  of  TRADE. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— London  and  Blackwall,  with  the 
Reports  and  Accounts— Brandling  Junction— Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  Willi  the  Report— Chester  and  Holyhead— Bradford 
and  Leeds,  with  tlie  Report— Maryport  and  Carlisle— South 
Devon,  with  Report  and  Accounts — North  Wales  Mineral, 
with  the  Report— South  Eastern,  Liverpool  Proprietary— Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester,  with  Report  and  Accounts. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Scottish  Midland  Junction- Barnsley 
Junction— Northern  Lines,  Meeting  at  Stamford— Worcester 
and  Cardiff  Junction— South  Wales— Belfast  and  Ballymena 
—Blackburn,  Burnley,  and  Accrington  — Workington  and 
Cockermcuth — London  and  York — Kentish  Railway — Cale- 
donian—The Sceaiix  Line, 

VALUE  OF  SHAKES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull.  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets. 

CORRESPONDENCE— German  Railways  (with  Engraving  of 
Terminus  (tt  Hamburgh) — Forrester's  Wrought-iroo  Railway 
Wheel  {with  Engravings) — Banks's  Patent  Steel  Tire— IngUs's 
Patent  for  Ecor^omising  Fuel— Fracture  of  an  Axle, 

PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER. 

CALLS,  DIVIDENDS,  TRANSFERS,  SCRIP,  IRON  TRADE, 
PATENTS.  CONTRACTS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c.  &c. 

Order  Tlie  l^ailway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 
V^"  '  Price  Six'-BNCE,  free  by  postSEVENPENCE.' 

®ijc  lancet, 

Of  Saturday  last,  August  31,  contains  :— 

LECTURES  on  the  OPERATIONS  of  SURGERY,  and  on 
DISEASES  and  ACCIDENTS  requiring  OPERATIONS,  by 
ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.  (Lecture  VII.)  :— Diseases  of  the 
Antrum— Carious  Teei  h— Erectile  Tumours  of  the  Face— Solid 
and  Encysted  Tumours. 

Practical  Facts  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  Women,  and 
some  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery,  by  G.  Oakley  Ke- 
rning, M.D. :  -  Ou  Prolapsus  Uteri,  and  some  Affections  which 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  it  (continued). 

On  the  influence  of  large  Blisters  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  and 
on  their  use  duringthe  Acute  Period  of  Inflammatory  Disease, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Bennet. 

On  the  Nature  of  Neuralgia  and  Tic  Douloureus,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Binns. 

Midwives'  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Robert  Barnes, 

The  Hydrostatic  Bed. 

REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  :—Graefen- 
berg ;  or  a  true  Report  of  tlie  Water-cure,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hay 
Graham. — Two  Lectures  Introductory  to  a  Course  of  Anatomy 
and  a  Course  of  Clinical  Surgery,  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Buchanan.— 
Geology  Introductory,  Descriptive,  ana  Practical,  by  David 
Thomas  Ansted,  Esq. — Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
by  Dr.  Rudolph  Wagner.— The  Physical  Causes  of  the  High 
Rate  of  Mortality  in  Liverpool,  by  Dr.  W.  H,  Duncan. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  :— On  Venereal  Condyla- 
mata  ;  tlieir  Nature  and  Treatment.— The  Influence  of  Civil- 
isation in  Diminishing  Disease. — Means  of  Avoiding  the 
Electric  Current  during  a  Storm.— The  Long  Issue  in  Cerebral 
Affections.- The  Influence  of  Locality  in  Disease. -Therapeu- 
tical Application  of  Cold.— On  the  Causes,  &c.  of  Acute 
Founder  in  the  Horse. — Aneurism  of  a  Branch  of  the  Splenic 
Artery. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  and  MATERIA  MEDICA  :— On 
the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants,  by  Drs.  H.  Will  and  R. 
Fresenias. 

A  Method  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Ashes  ol  Plants. 

The  Council  and  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Meetings  of  the  Profession  in  the  Country. 

Medical  Protection  Assembly  :— Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall. 

Meeting  of  the  Medical  Profession  at  Leamington. 

Meeting  of  the  Medical  Practitiouers  of  Surrey. 

Proposed  Meeting  of  tlie  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

|i  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September. 

Resolutions  o!  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  CcUege. 

The  Quacks'  Bill. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Degrees. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS:— Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
—Cyst  in  the  Anterior  Chamber  of  the  Eye.  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital—On the  Distinctions  in  Diagnosis  between  Aneurismal 
and  other  Tumours. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON :— Bachelor  of  Medicine— First 
Examination.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Chemistry,  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 

Apothecaries'  Hall— Examinatit  n  Paper. 

Mortality  Table.— College  of  Surgeons.— Apothecaries'  Hall- 
Correspondents. 

London;  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho  ;  and  may  be 
obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


On  tlie  first  of  November  will  be  published, 
TOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMANAC 

^    for  \SA^.     Suggestions  for  its  improvement  and  corrections 
are  earnestly  requested.    All  Adveriiseraents  for  ils  advertising 
sheets  must  be  sent  by  the  first  of  October,  to  the  Publisher, 
J.  RiDQWAY,  ICO,  Piccadilly. 


HORriCULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
This  Day  is  Published,  price  Zs.  M.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
and  5s.  to  others. 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  in 
-^J-  the  Garden  of  the  HoaTicuLTuaAL  Society  op  Lomdon'. 
Third  Edition.  Sold  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  J. 
Hatchaeid,  Piccadilly;  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  Rivinotons, 
Waterloo-place  J  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  \s.  Gd.  each. 


LITERARY     LEAVES  ;      or,    Prose     and    Verse. 
By  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  second  and  enlarged  edition. 
We  can  easily  imagine  how  such  writings  as  these,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Indian  j  mrnals,  must  have  gratified 
the  English  residents,  since  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  lions  and 
new  books,  we  run  over  the  leaves  with  unmixed  pleasure."— 
Atlas. 

"  His  poetry  derives,  from  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  home, 
a  very  touching  beauty.  Most  persons  who  have  been  long 
absent  from  the  place  of  their  birth  know  how  delicious  is  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  approached.  Mr.  Richardson  describes 
this  feeling  with  exquisite  truth  and  tenderness  ....  Whatever 
forms  of  nature  challenge  his  preference,  he  views  them  all  with 
a  poetical  eye,  and  paints  them  in  his  verses  with  vividness  and 
fidelity.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
detached  from  the  prose,  and  sent  into  the  world  alone.  It  has 
suflieient  character  in  it  to  depend  on  its  own  vitality  ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  live."— Sunrfuy  Times. 

"The  essays  afford  some  exquisite  reading.  AVe  can  with 
perfect  confidence  refer  every  man  of  literary  taste  to  these 
volumes,  which  we  consider  an  elegant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  our  country." — Indian  News. 

"The  poems  are  largely  impregnated  with  Nature's  best  and 
holiest  feelings.  They  are  utterances  of  the  writer's  own  heart, 
and  they  reach  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  They  leave  an 
impression  which  will  not  be  easily  or  speedily  effaced.  The 
diction  is  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments ;  it  is  at  once  accurate 
and  graceful.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  author's 
prose  writings." — Observer. 

Smith,  Eldbk,  and  Co,,  Cornhill,  London. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6rf. ;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &e.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Puhlislied  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster- row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Crocker,  1,  Milford-lane,  Strand; 
Ward,  103,  Strand  {opposite  Exeter  Hall);  Gordon,  146,  Leaden- 
hall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho;  Wilson,  338,  Oxford-st. 
(two  doors  from  Argyll-st.),  London.  The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syria- 
cum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all  Spasmodic  complaints. 
Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma,  and  Consumption,  are 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by  its  use,  and  the  whole 
system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of  organisation.  Sold  in  bottles, 
price  lis.  and  333.  Perry's  Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long 
been  used  as  the  most  certain  remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of 
every  description,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and 
other  disagreeable  affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood.  These  Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  de- 
leterious drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interfer- 
ence with,  or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
in  every  instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d,,  is.  6d.,  and  1  Is.,  by 
all  Medicine  Venders. 

r'i__s.  Perry  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
flence,  19,  Ecrners-st  jet.  ^ixf-  d-streetjfrom  11  till  2,  and  fromS 
till  8.    On  Sunday,  irom  lu  tiil  12. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  in  the  MONTHLY  JCJtJR- 
NAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  Edited  by  Dr.  Cormack. 
Few  Periodicals  present  such  advantages  to  the  Advertisers  of 
Medical  and  Scientific  Publications,  Works  in  General  Litera- 
ture, Medical  Practices,  Chemical  Products,  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  the  Prospectuses  of  Life  Insurance  Societies,  &c. 
The  circulation  is  large,  and  has  from  its  commencement  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  America, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  taken  in  by  many  General 
News-rooms,  by  almost  all  of  the  Reading  Clubs  and  Medical 
Societies  in  Town,  and  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  Country 
Practitioners,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  whom,  from 
its  cheapness  and  comprehensive  character,  it  is  specially 
adapted.  Advertisements  inserted  in  this  Journal  must  be  seen 
by  many  thousands  of  the  most  select  class  of  readers. 

***  For  the  Scale  op  Charges,  andallotherparticulars,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho, 
London;  Messrs.  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  South-bridge, 
Mr.  Jack,  Niddry-street,  Messrs.  Harthill  and  Son,  Waterloo- 
place,  and  Mr.  Selon,  Head  of  the  Mound,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs. 
Fannin  and  Co.,  Dublin;  most  News  Agen^s  in  Great  Britain; 
and  Messrs.  Fortin,  Masson,  et  Cie.  Paris. 


MIND  COMPLAINTS  OR  NERVOUSNESS. 
Just  published.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  by  a  Chapter  on  Self- 
Management,  price  5s., 
''PWELVE  CHAPTERS-  on  NERVOUS  or  MIND 
J-     COMPLAINTS,  and  on  the  new  and  most  important  Dis- 
coveries by  which  groundless  fears,  suspicions,  inquietude,  con- 
fusion, blushing  despondency,   indecision,  irresolution,  head 
ache,  vertigo,"  loss  of  memory,  delusion,  inaptitude  for  society, 
study,  business,  ■Sec,  blood  to  the  head,  restlessness,  wretched- 
ness, thoughts  of    self-injury,   &c.,    and    all    other    nervous 
symptoms  can  be  cured,  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thrist. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIS  MOSELEY. 
"  This  is  the  best  book  on  nervousness."— Pro/essoj-  Savage. 
SiJiTKiN  and  Co.,Sationers'-court,  and  all  Booksellers. 


KNIGHT'S     WEEKLY    VOLUME     FOR    ALL 
READERS. ;;Price  ONE  Shilling. 
The  publication  of  this  Series  commenced  on  Saturday  the  29th 
of  June,  and  will  be  continued  every  succeeding  Saturday.    The 
loUowing  Works  will  appear  in  the  course  of  September. 
Sept.  7th.  BIRD  ARCHITECTURE.     By  James  Rennie. 
Hth.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  EGYPT.    By  Mrs.  Poole. 
Vol.  II.  completing  the  work. 

21st.  THE  CHINESE.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong.     Vol.  III.  completing  the  work. 

2Sth.  FAIRFAX'S  TRANSLATION  OF  TASSO'S  JERUSA- 
LEM DELIVERED.  With  Lives  of  Tasso  and  Fairfax.  Vol.  II. 
completing  the  work. 

London:  Charles  Kwtght  &  Co.,  22.  Ludgate-street. 


''pHE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.— On  the 
-L  1st  of  October  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  the 
INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of  this  new  periodical.— Orders 
received  by  all  booksellers.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that 
members  of  Horticultural  Societies,  and  all  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  a  garden,  will  forward  to  the  Editor  the  results  of 
their  experiments  and  practice.— Office,  154,  Strand,  London, 
where  advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Editor  may 
be  forwarded, 


To  the  Nobility  and  Gentlemen  of  theUnited  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  theirGardeners,  Land  Stewards, 
Foresters,  and  Farm  Bailiffs. 

a^HE  UNITED  GARDENERS'  and  STEWARDS' 

-L  JOURNAL;  or.  The  NOBLEMAN'S  and  GENTLEMAN'S 
CULTIVATOR  of  the  GARDEN,  the  FARM,  and  the  FOREST, 
A  Weekly  Journal  of  the  Contributions  of  a  combination  of  tho 
Cultivators  of  tlie  Earth  and  her  Products,  conjointly  with  the 
ordinary  News  of  the  Day,  will  be  published  on  SATURDAY, 
the  4th  of  January,  1845,  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
Subscribers  come  forward  to  enable  the  Society  to  do  so  :  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  intended  to  form  a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of 
Aged  and  Indigent  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  Foresters,  and 
Farm  Bailiffs,  and  for  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  have  long  complained  that, 
while  every  other  profession  has  its  "club"  for  the  relief  of 
their  unfortunate  brethren,  they  have  nothing  of  the  kind, 
which  in  all  probability  has  hitherto  arisen  from  their  isolated 
situations. 

The  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  however,  now  perceive  that  the 
only  way  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  by  a  union  for  mutual 
instruction  on  a  charitable  fouodation.  Ttie  Landstewards  and 
Bailiffs,  seeing  the  probable  utility  of  such  an  undertaking, 
have  proposed  to  join  the  Gardeners,  which  proposition  has 
been  accepted  by  them,  as  their  contributions  on  Stock  and 
Stock-farming  will  make  the  Journal  more  acceptable  to  the 
general  cultivator. 

The  London  Committee,  now  formed  of  some  of  the  leading 
gardeners  and  stewards  in  that  neighbourhond.  Is  about  form- 
ing Subcommittees  of  the  principal  gardeners  and  stewards  in 
every  county  and  division  of  counties  in  the  kingdom,  to  assist 
it  in  the  management  of  the  Charity. 

We  have  been  advised  to  write  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  behalf  of  our  Charitable  Institution  j 
but  as  such  addresses  are  every-day  performances,  which  have 
been  hackneyed  on  the  stage  for  ages,  we  tliiiik  it  by  far  the 
mostorigipal  course  to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  sure  to 
meet  their  approbation,  and  secure  their  patronage  and  esteem. 

To  Advertisers,  the  Journal  .will  offer  the  lowest  possible 
charges  for  everything  connected  with  Horticulture,  Agricul- 
ture, Floriculture,  and  Arboriculture,  and  all  new  inventions 
either  of  Manure  or  Implements. 

The  plan  hitherto  adopted  in  this  business  has  been,  that  every 
Member  has  paid  a  Quarter  in  advance  (6s,  6d.),  but  now 
arrangements  are  so  far  advanced  with  our  printer,  that 
persons  who  scruple  to  do  so,  until  they  have  received  the 
first  Number  of  the  Journal,  will  oblige  by  forwarding  their 
addresses. 

All  letters  and  parcels  for  the  Journal  to  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  our  Printers,  Vizetellv  BaoTHBas  &  Co.,  Peter- 
borough  Court.  Fleet-street.  


Price  7s.,  Illustrated  with  Wood-cots  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c. 

NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    CAGE  BIRDS;  their 
Management,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding-, 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.     By  J.  M.  Bechstein,  M.D; 

"  It  will  be  welcome  to  every  gentleman's  library  or  drawing- 
room  table.  It  is  superbly  got  up,  with  an  immense  number  of 
vignettes,  and,  in  fact  rivals  the  beauty  of  the  Annuals."— 
Weekly  Dispatch . 

"  A  very  delightful  book  of  its  kind It  seems  to  US- 

an  indispensable  book  for_the  bird-fancier." — Spectator. 
London  :  W.  S.  Orr.  and  Cp. ;  and  W.  R.  Champers,  Edinburglu 


TO  SPORTSMEN,  TOURISTS,  &c. 

BE  R  D  O  E  '  S  SUPERIOR  WATERPROOF 
FROCKS,  SHOOTING-JACKETS.  GARMENTS  for  the 
SEA-SIDE,  &c. — An  extensive  variety  of  the  above,  in  new  and 
greatly  improved  materials  always  ready,  guaranteed  to  exclude 
any  rain  whatever,  and  confidentlyrecommended  to  those  who 
regard  a  respectable  appearance,  or  wish  to  avoid  the  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  consequent  upon  purchasing  articles 
made  by  slopsellers,  and  sold  by  parties  not  Tailors.  ■ 

FIRST-RATE  CLOTHING  of  every  description,  upon  the 
lowest  terms  possible,  consistent  with  teor  economy,  andj 
ultimate  satisfaction.— W.  Berooe,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &:c,, 
69,  GornhiK  (north  side).  ^ 


EXTIRPATION  of  the  MEALY-BUG,  THRIPS, 
&c. — These  pests  to  Gardens  can  be  readily  and  effectualljl 
extirpated  without  injury  to  the  moat  delicate  plants,  bj 
HEREMAN'S  VEGETABLE  DILUTIUM,  sold  in  bottles  at 
5s.,  lOs.,  and  20s.  each,  free  of  carriage  to  all  parts  of  Greaj 
Britain.— Address,  with  a  remittance,  either  to  Sa.huel  H^rk> 
MAN,  Romsey,  Hants^  or  Messrs.  Marnock  and  Manly,  Nur- 
seryman, &c..  Hackney,  who  are  the  sole  London  Agents. 


*JIX  POUNDS  OF  TEA.  whether  Black  or  Green, 

•^  for  I7s. ;  and  small  bright  Gunpowder,  in  12  lb.  hoses,  al 
is.  6d.  per  lb.  East  India  Tea  Company's  Offices,  9,  Great  St 
Helen's  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. 


TERRA     COTTA    FIGURES,    VASES,     FOUN- 
TAINS,  &c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTSJ 
Lambeth  Pottery,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London.  j 

D.  and  W.,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  have  mad&coa-l 
sidcrable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta,  thaj 
superiority  of  which  over  Artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  welB 
known.  It  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  render^ 
it  imperishable,  and  gives  it  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
changes  of  temperature  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  Drawings  and  Designs  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application.— Architectural  work  executed. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c..  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two,  • 
and  three-light  Cucumber  and  Melon- Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  imme^ate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warrantecT  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  complete,  from  1/.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  ■ 
from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
place.  Old  Kent-road.  *»*  Reference  given. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  tPEiVRL  DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronised  by  "  Her  MAJESTY,"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  ttie  several  Courts  of  Europe, 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  end 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance  lends  a 
salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and  pre- 
serves the  enamel,substituting  tor  discolour  and  the  aspect  of  im- 
purity, the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness;  while,  from  ita 
salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  sweetness  and  per- 
fume to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  and  the  ap- 
pearancSe  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  grf.  per  box,  duty, 
included.  ,         ,       ,    ^,     »,        „ 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
tlius,- A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affi-xeU  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Oconto.  Soli  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*Xa11  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

Printed  by  William  Bradbdiit,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newlogton" , 
andFRBDRRicK  Mi'llettEvavb,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newiofl- 
ton.bothin  the  county  of  MiddJeaex,  Priniere,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard- 
street,  in  the  precinct  of  Whitefiiars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and 
publiatied  by  them  at  the  Office,  No,  6,  Charle»-strei:t,  in  tho  [-ariah  ol 
St.'Faul's.  Coiant-Gaiden,  in  tiia  eaid  county,  where  all  Advettisemeab 
and  CommnnlcatioQi  ate  to  lie  addressed  to  the  Edltoi. — Sdturdafj 
September  7>  l&M* 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 


[Price  6d, 


Agricuiniral.Societies,  a  Ivan-  ■ 

tBges  cif  -        .       _  ■  82%  I 

Alona  CQslcstis  ...    622  i 

Allotments,  remarks  on  -.  6-2^  t 

Asbes  ol:  soap-boilers  ai    ma 

Aiparagua  10  applv  sak  to  -  621  t 
Boys,  to  employ  as    iima    la- 

lioQrers  .        -        ,        -    630  I 

Calendar  of  Operations  *.    G-3  I 

Canker  in  ftuit-irees  -     621  a 

Catalopue  of  Rosea,  by  Sleesri. 

Wood,  rev,  .        .        -    622  i 

CineraiUi,  lelect  -        -    6**  ' 

Clover  Dodder  -        -        -    esf>  a 

—        remarks  "a  -    6-*  ' 

Cora,  tranjtnuiation  of  •    621  I 

Country  Sho«-s  ...    622  a 

Darlioicioa  Farmers"  Club  -  C29  I 
'Jart  Moths,  remarks  on  -    C19  b 

Soxat*  Mf.eorologii-al  Ephe- 


-    ers 


Drilliniir,  wide 
Eait  Lothian  Hanbandry 
Farminp,  w'«3  of 
Flaxseed  ai  food 
Forest-trees,  to  prune      - 
(.■anker  in 


Fschiia 


fele^ 


Qloucesierahire,         Geo  ajfn, 

not^s  on  ...    6 

Gray  Parrot  -        -        "6 

Guano,  African,  rernarka  on       6 

effei.'t  of  on  Wheat  -    G 

—         Porter's  -         -     C 

Hay-croo,f.iilure  of        -        -    C; 
Hewell-halJ,  nejr  Bromsgrove, 
noticed  -         -        ■    C 

Hop-pardens,  manure  for  -  6 
Horiuultunu  S.i:s.,lf>tal  -  t 
Hyacinths,  m^inagement  of  •  t 
Jay,  remarks  o  " 


tt.raim 


ir.f 


621  L 


Liliumlancifoliiim  album,  &c, 

increase  of  .       -       - 

Manure  for  Hop-Rardens 

—        Si'ap  boilers'  ashes  as 
"  Meteorolosieal   Eohfineris," 

hy  H.  D.ixat,  Esq..  revd 
"Moiher'e  Primer,"  by  Mrs- 

F.  Summerly,  revd.  -    ' 

Mulberry  tree,  to  bury  -    i 

Noccua  eSL'lamationis  and  N. 

Onions,  crcal  produce  of 

Pelargoniums,  «eleci  -    i 

Pine-apples,  extraordinary  . 

—  soil  for  .  .    . 

Plants,  Herlaceous,list  of  -    < 
PoJIen  of  plants,  new   disco- 

ing  .  .    < 


loU 


Potatoes,  fftilurc 


Robin,  hiitoty  of 

Eoae  Garden              -         -        -  t 

Roses,  to  plant  out             -        -  fi 

—  to  bud               -          -         -  6 

—  Weod'a    Catalogue    of, 
ravd.                ....  6 

Salt,  action  of  on  caib.  of  Lime  f 

apply  to  Asparagui      -  ( 

Son^  birds,  rematha  on              -  £ 

Species,  transmutation  of        -  f 

Sprengel  on  Manures                 -  t 
"Crinvbemea,      to    mow     the 

leaves  off                  -        -        -  ( 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  cS'ect  of 

on  leaves                .        -        .  e 

ivani,  lo  mark         -        •        -  t 

Toads  and  fro^,  slugs  eaten  by  ( 

Tobacco,  to  cure                 -        -  i 

Tomatoes,  to  cook              -        -  < 
Rrowth  I'f 


for  the 


;oaat 


Turnip,  culture  of 
Vine,  to  summer  prune 
Wasp^  10  kill 

Wistaria  sinensis 


624  b 
629  b 

620  a 

cn  c 


y  HE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  of  LONDON, 

-*-  Incorporated  in  1839,  for  tlie  promotion  of  Botany  in  all  its 
branche?,  and  for  the  formation  of  an  extensive  Botanical  and 
Ornamental  Garden  within  the  immedinte  vicinity  of  the 
Metropolis,  will  meet  for  a  PROMEN'ADE  in  their  Gardenia 
the  Regent's  Park  every  WEiiKHsuAvin  Mat,  Jonk,  and  July, 
1845  (weather  permitting:),  excepting  those  Wednesdays  selected 
for  the  Exhibitions  of  Plants,  Flowers,  &c. 

J.  De  C.  Sowerbv,  Secretary. 

ROYAL      BOTANIC      SOCIETY,      REGENT'S 

PARK. — The  following  days  being  the  first  Wkunesdavs  in 
May,  Junk,  and  July,  1845,  are  appointed  for  the  EXHI- 
BITIONS of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c.,  in  the  Garden  of  this 
Society  ia  the  Regent's  Park  : — 

May  7th, 

June  4th, 

July  2d. 
But  should  the  Ascot  Races  be  fixed  for  the  first  week  in 
Jane,  then  the  June  Exhibition  to  be  on  Wednesday,  the  nth. 
J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  Secretary. 


GRAND  DAHLIA  SHOW,  Sept.  25,  Bazaar, 
Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. — Committee  :— 
Messrs.  Widnell,  Girling,  Brown,  Atwell  and  Brown,  Keynes, 
Harrison,  Sorrell,  Bragg,  Stein,  Turner,  Whale,  Sparrey,  Han- 
sard, Edwards,  Low,  Mitchell.  Prospectus,  of  any  of  the 
Committee,  and  at  the  Bazaar,  Entrance,  on  or  before  the  20fch. 
Seedlings  to  come  oat  in  the  spring  will  be  shown,  sis  blooms 
each ;  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  one  bloom  each.  A  Dinner 
will  take  place  at  half-past  three. 


T  JNIVERSITV  COLLEGE,  LONDON— Faculty  of 
^  Medicine.— Session  1844-45. — The  Classes  will  commence 
onTuesdiv.  the  1st  of  October,  when  Professor  Cooper  wilt 
deliver  an 'introductory  LECTURE  on  the  Study  of  Sur- 
gery,  at  2  o'clnck  precisely. 

Clashes  in  the  order  iu  which  Lectures  are  delivered  during 
the  day. 
Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of — Professor  Williams,  M.D. 
Anatomy  and  Physiclogy — Professor  Sharpey,  M.D. 
Chemistry — Professor  Graham. 
Anatomy — Professor  Quain. 
Comparative  Anati^my— Professor  Grant,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics — Professor  Thomson,  11,0. 
Midwiforj- — Professor  Murphy,  ALD. 
Dental  Snrgery  — Lecturer,  Mr.  Durance  George. 
Surgery— Proiessor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Liston,Professorof  Clinical 

Surge  rj'. 
Practical  Anatomy.— The  pupils  will  be  directed  in  their  studies 
during  several  hours  daily  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Potter,  under 
the  aupeiinteudeuce  of  ^;r.  Quain  and  Dr.  Sharpey. 
SUMMER  TERM. 
Hie  following  subjects  will  be  taught  during  the  summer  term 
Botany — Dr.  Lindley. 
Midwiferj' — Dr.  Murphy. 
Pathological  Anatomy — Dr.  Walshe. 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  {Elementary  Course}- Dr. 

Grant. 
Forecistc  Medicine— Dr.  Thomson. 
Practical  Chernistry — Mr,  Graiiym. 

Hospita!  Practice  daily  throughout  the  year  : — 
Physicians— Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Walshe. 
ObBtetPC  Pnysician— Dr.  Murphy. 
ConsQltTDg  Surgeon- Mr.  Cooper. 
Sargeoos — Mr.  Lision,  Mr.  Quaia. 
fisiUtant  Surgeon — Mr.  Morton. 
Deotal  Surgon— Mr.  Duranc^  George. 

Medical  CliniCd.1  Lectures — Dr.  WilJiams  and  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
■lao  by  Dr    Taylor,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,    whose 
apecial  duty  it  in  to  train  the  pupils  in  the  practical  study  of 
lUse«M  at  the  bedside  during  the  visits,  and  also  by  a  series 
of  les»'>nit  and  cxaminaiions  on  th'2  phyaical  phenomena  and 
dlacDOKin  01  disease,  to  classes  consisting  uf  a  limited  number 
aod  meeting  at  separate  hourn. 
iurgtcal  CImical  LciiturcH— Mr.  Listen,  Mr.  Quain. 
StMilieCric  Practice  und«r  the  Buperinteodence  of  Dr.  Murphy. 
9iroipfctu»CA  may  he  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  College. 
Betl'ltriice  of  Studcntit.— Several  fjf  the  FrolcHSors,  and  some 
)f  the  MaJtlers  of  the  Juuirr  School,  receive  Students  to  reside 
'  "1  them;   p.ii'l   In  the  office  of  the  College  there  is  kept  a 
tcfhtcr  tit  partcfi  unconnected  with  the  College,  who  receive 
KWdersiD'o  their  lamiliCH;  among  these  are  Hevcral  medical 
[mUtmen.    Tn':  Register  will  afford  Information  as  to  terms 
Od  other  porticulars. 

The  Report  of  the  Distribution  of  Prizcn  in  the  Faculty  of 
tfwHcine  for  the  pant  ScDftioo,  with  the  Examination  Paper.-^,  is 
Wdf.    Furmcr  Siiid.-nt»  of  the  College  may  have  it  forwarded 

0  them  00  ft-:ndin;C  their  addrciis. 

TiroHA»  Gmakah,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
Chak.  C.  ATKINSON,  i^ecretary  to  the  Council. 
Aofust,  1844, 

1  The  L«ctureii  *o  the  Classes  of  the  Facalty  of  Arti  commence 
Imtbt  i6Th  of  Oct/)l>er. 

T'.r  Jaiitor  Scnool  opcnn  on  the  SHth  of  September, 
LAST  FLORAL  FKTK  OF  THE  .SEASO.N' I 

I  'OYAL    SURREY    ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS, 

'^  .       I.PT.  17th,  1(HL— GRAND  DAHLIA  AND 

PLOWKR  SHOW,  for   FtowerH,  Fruit,  and 

'  with  Ihc  following  wtt'a'^lioni! : — l*icture»(|ue 

'  t'-riat;eric,   GlK'^tiUc  Model  of    Old   I,(iuilou, 

iira«i  Band,  Model  of  Venice,  Fcedinif  of  the 

■  ■'•r   Oiticvrtit,  introduciuK    Ueethovcn  h  Battle 

'  'mecrallon  of  Hounilt,"  Ace,  and  GreatFiru  of 

■■■■■  the  grand6»t  Pyrotcchnk:  Dlnjilay  over  wit- 

thmt-nl  In  Europe  prcBciiti  ao  m.iny,  varied, 

.■t:-^;.  ^  1.,    Open  at  One.    ConflaKr-itlon  at  Klwht  o'c'o-k 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

HGROOJVl,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty,  begs  to  inform  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs, 
that  he  lias  above  40110  blossoms  of  this  nriost  beautiful  LILY, 
now  in  flower,  including  the  rare  and  splendid  variety  "  Specio- 
3um,"  which  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  Japanese. 
May  be  viewed  every  day,  Sundays  excepted.  Admittance, 
gratis.— Clapham  Rise,  Sept.  11,  1344. 


HURST  AND  MCMULLEN,  6,  Leadeohall-street, 
beg  to  inform  their  Friends  that  their  importations  of 
DUTCH  AND  CAPE  BULBS  have  just  arrived,  in  very  fine 
condition.     Catalogues  mav  be  had  on  application. 

"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE"  STRAWBERRY.     Plants  of 
this  splendid  Strawberry,  the  earliest  known,  '25s,  per  100. 
Myatt's  British  Queen,  6s.  per  100. 
Myatt's  Deptford  Pine,  25i-.  per  100. 


PINE-PLANTS.— To  be  Sold  by  Auction  (if  not 
previously  disposed  of),  at  the  Gardens,  Foxholes,  on 
Wednesday.  Sept.  25,  at  One  o'clock,  the  entire  Stock  of 
PINE-PLANTS,  consisting  of  Montserrat,  Providence,  and  two 
Seedlings  named  the  "  Black  Prince"  and  *'  Prince  Alfred,"  m 
all  300  Plants.  Ttie  Seedlings  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  are  of 
good  flavour.  A  Pit  of  these  Seedling  Pines  iu  fruit  may  now 
be  seen  at  Foxholes,  near  RochdalCj  averaging  8. lbs.  weight. — 
Sept.  12. 


NRW  CAK.NArrONS,  PICOTKES,  AND  PINKH. 

j  KHiiHS.  N.  and   B.  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 
of  KKOW  VAItlKTiKiJ  cau  be  had  ou  prepaid  uppUta- 
-Ball  Fields,  WoolwlcJi. 


THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
light-edged  purple  Picotce.  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burroughes. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Without  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority, 
Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  a  report  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  as  follows  :  — 

'•The  Duke  of  Newraatle  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties  ; 
it  ia  a  light-edged  purple ;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  form 
aod  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  colour  unbroken  ;  the 
pod  good,  and  with  less  disposition  to  bar  than  is  common.** 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price  21s.  per  pair,  and 
will  be  sent  out  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  The  stock  being 
limited,  to  prevent  diaappointment  early  orders  are  respectfully 
requested.  Y.  &  Co.  will  also  be  enabled  to  supply  at  the  same 
time  the  following  superb  Picoteea,  raised  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, all  possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  having  been  ex- 
hibited and  obtained  first  class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metro- 
politan Exhibitions  of  the  present  year.  They  are  as  follows  :— 
Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee  .    7s.  6J. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee     .     7     6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Pur|)le  Picotee    .         .76 

„  Miss  Bevan,  Red  Picotee     .         .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .     5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plantH  arc  remarkably 
hirong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  lor  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  tlie  latter  part 
of  thin  montli,  at  the  following  prices  ;  — 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first  class  Show  ^  s.  d. 

Flowers aito 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

la  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1   lo    0 

as  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

Tiie  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  13.  ittU. 


PARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c.— 

*-^  The  HuljscriberM  bt-g  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved  Sci;ds 
of  a  BUpcrb  variety  of  Aqullegia  [^landulosa.  'I'IiIh  Kplendld  L"«dum- 
blne  1«  a  hardy  Perennial,  and  foriuH  one  of  the  mowt  gay  hor- 
der-plantB  in  cultivation;  It  grown  to  the  Jiclght  of  from  12  to 
IH  inchcH,  abounding  In  two-coloured  blonHomH— blucund  white 
— of  thcnizc  and  Hhnpe  of  the  common  Pfmslon- flower.  Pack- 
ages of  about  ir.o  Sccda  arc  »cnt  free  at  M,  per  packet,  or  for 
hiarnp*  of  Iliut  value.  The  trade  can  bewclUupplled  with  Heed- 
hnc  aFtd  trannplanttd  native  Scotch  Firi*  and  LarchcK.  Choice 
namcri  CarriaiionH,  he. 
JfjwN  Giiiooa  and  Co.,  NuracrleH,  Forres,  N,U, 


EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 
—strong  Plants  of  the  "PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE" 
STRAWBERRY,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest 
grown  iu  this  country,  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  30s. 
per  100.  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  it  has  taken  the  First  Prize 
at  all  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Also  Plants  of  the  "  British  Queen,"  "  Deptford  Pine  '* 
"  Prince  Albert,"  and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Warnek  &  Warnkr,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Briiton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  witli  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
WA11NRR&  Waenew,  CornhilljLondon,  after  the  7th  September. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 

THE  present  being  a  good  time  to  sow  CALCEOLA- 
RIA SEED,  the  Advertiser  begs  to  ofTer  a  few  packets  of 
his  splendid  New  Spotted  kinds,  saved  with  great  care,  with 
printed  directions  to  raise  the  young  plants,  at  5s.  per  packet. 
—J.  Standish,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot. 


^  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nursery  &  Seedsmen, 
-*-  •  York,  bee-  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  their  fol- 
lowing Sue  SEEDLING  PANSIES:  — 

YoBESHiRE  Eclipse.— *' No.  1  is  a  large  flower,  of  good 
form,  white  ground,  blue  purple  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin 
of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals ;  the  petals  meet  well  above 
the  eye;  a  good  flower."    3s.  Qd. 

BsAUTT  OF  HoLnaATK.— "  No.  2  IS  your  best  flower;  the 
eye  large  and  intensely  dark,  ground  light  bufl',  belting  purple, 
upper  petals  the  same  :  a  brilliant  and  striking  flower."  3s.  6tf, 
(See  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  p.  230,  for  1844.) 

Earl  of  Zetland  is  a  flower  of  excellent  form,  yellow 
ground,  bronzy  crimson  upper  petals,  with  broad  belting  of  the 
same  round  the  lower  petals,  which  meets  well  above  the  eye  j 
a  distinct  and  very  constant  show  flower.    3s.  6d. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  postage  free 
when  three  or  more  plants  are  taken.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 


TNGA     PULCHERRIMA,     (Figured   in    "  Paxtoo's 

-II  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
otlier  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices :  — 


fit? 


Inga  pulcberrima,  7s.  6d. 
Achimenes  picta,  \0s.  firf. 
^schyoanthus  Horsfie 
Amycia  zygnueris,  7-  U'^. 
Clerodendron  splendcns,  \0s.6d 

,,  squamatum,  5s. 

Hindsia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 

flora,  15s. 
Epacris     campanulata     rosea 

{the  finest  selected  from  1000 

seedlings),  /«.  6d. 


Habrotbamnus  elegans,  15s. 
Tremaadra  Hugelii,  10s.  6rf.  to 

21s, 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  15s, 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy,'' 

15s.,  24S.,  and  305.  per  doz. 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  6d. 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spirea  Reevesiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotooifoHum,  3s.  6d. 
Also  the  following,  in  collections: 
100  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  I       ( including       Campanulata 
sorts,  {including  many  fine  |       rosea)  2is. 
sorts)  5^  ]  12  Azalea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

12  Epacrisesof  12  distinct  sorts,  |      aorcs,  (including  fulgens)  21s. 
Thomas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Sept.  13. 


SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 

MICHAEL  BREWER,  Sen.,  begs  to  return  his  best 
thanks  to  his  numerous  friends  who  last  season  favoured 
him  with  their  orders,  and  to  apprise  them  tliat  in  addition  to 
his  own  extensive  List  of  varied  Self  and  party-coloured  new 
aod  truly  splendid  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  he  made  pur- 
chase of  every  new  advertised  and  well-described  kind,  wliich 
having  propagated  and  seeded  to  great  extent,  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  for  strong  seedling  plants,  fit  for  furnish- 
ing to  the  Greenhouse,  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
a  varied,  lively,  and  continuance  of  elegant  bloom,  comprising 
every  shade  of  deep  rich  purple,  dark  and  light  blue,  &c.,  at  gs. 
per  doz.,  basket,  &c.  included.  Also  seed  of  the  same,  which  be 
confldently-recommends  on  account  of  all  being  grown  mixed 
together.    Mixed  and  collected  in  packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Letters,  inclosing  post-office  ord^Ts  or  stamps,  will  be  imme- 
diately attended  to. — Nursery,  Londou-road,  Cambridge. 


KINGHORN'S  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS.— 
In  reply  tonuinerous  correspondents,  WILLIAM  MAY 
begs  to  intimate  tiiat  the  Calceolarias  he  advertised  are  not  the 
same  as  advertised  by  another  party,  but  totally  and  distinctly 
diff'crent.  W,  M.  having  had  the  choice  of  the  whole  collection, 
he  selected  live  of  tlie  most  distinct  and  best  varieties,  which  he 
purposes  sending  out  in  March  next,  that  being  the  best  season 
for  receiving  Calceolarias. — Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Sept.  12. 


ROSES. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON,  respectfully  announce  that  their 
•  Annual  DC3cri])tive  ROSE  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready 
for  circulation  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Nurseries  post-free,  upon  application  inclosing  two  postage 
stamps.  Their  stock  is  very  large,  and  having  been  grown  on 
new  ground,  the  plants  arc  more  than  uHually  robust  and 
healthy.  All  tlic  really  valuable  new  Rosea  are  in  their  col- 
lection. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING.— A.  PAUL 
and  SON  would  also  call  attention  to  their  lYuit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Slirubs,  EvergrcenH,  &c.  &c.,  which 
are  growing  on  upwards  of  sTj  acres  of  ground,  and  are  on  sale 
upon  the  incjst  reasonable  tcrniH.  Tiio  soil  Is  a  stitr  loam,  from 
which  TiccH  remove  in  perfect  sufL'ty,  having  abundance  of 
fibrous  ro(»ts,  and  tlio  earth  adhering  thereto.  The  proximity 
of  the  Nurseries  lo  the  Metropnlin.  and  the  advantageous  terms 
of  sale,  recommend  them  cHpecially  to  gonllcmen  planting. 

NurserleH.  ClicHiiunt,  Herts,  J;t  miles  from  London,  near  the 
Waltham  Cro>4s  Station  on  the  Cambridge  Line  of  tho  Eautcrn 
Counties  Kullway. 
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'  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Land  Proprietors  of  England  to 
thisverydesiraWe  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  winch  has  been 
raised  from  seeds  collected  on  the  mountains  of  Strathspey,  and 
of  which  he  has  strong  plants  ready  to  be  sent  out.  For  intro- 
docine  this  tree  Messrs.  Gniooa,  of  Forres  and  Elgin,  were 
awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  this  Pine 
is  rapidly  superseding  the  common  soft-wonded  variety.  For 
all  economical  purposes  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  hardness 
and  durabilily  of  its  wood ;  hence  it  is  much  sought  after  at 
present  for  railway  sleepers.  Pictorially  considered,  or  as  a 
landscape  ornament,  it  rivals  even  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  describes  it  as  assuming  much  of  "the  bold  and 
contorted  figure  of  the  Oak;"  and  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Qunr- 
terty  Rei>iew  it  is  recommended  as  a  4t  tree  to  be  planted  in 
churchyards  and  cemeteries. 

Strong  plants  in  pots,  such  as  rabbits  and  har"swill  not 

destroy <''!■  '=»="■ 

Ditto,  not  in  pots,  18  inches  high       .       .    30s.  per  1000. 
Ditto  „  15       „  .       •    aos-       " 

Ditto  „  1  foot  high    .        .        .    J5S.        >i 

Ditto  „  3  years  old  .        .        .    i«J-    .    .. 

J .  G.  would  recommend  all  who  require  them  to  furnish  them- 
selves immediately  with  these  Pines,  and  to  plant  them  forth- 
with. Spring  planting  is  exceedingly  hazardous;  and  when 
followed  by  such  a  season  as  was  experienced  during  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  summer,  the  young  trees  are  sure  to 
"bG  Rill6(i 

Cedrus  Deodara  raised  in  the  open  ground.being  the  strongest 
plants  yet  offered  in  England,  ins.  each.  Araucaria  iinbricata, 
Pinus  excelsa.  Laricio.  AusHiaca,  gtc.  &e.  on  leaannable  terms. 

JOHN  SL.^TER,  Florist,  Cheecham  Hill,  near 
Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Floncul- 
tnral  Public  to  his  large  and  select  collection  of  the  lollowing 
fSs"  Flovvers!--TULIPS,  AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES, 
CARNATIONS,  and  PICOTEES  ;  catalogues  of  which  may  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  12  plants  of  named  Auriculas,  of 
different  varieties,  for  20s.,  package  inclnded.  20  pairs  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  good  named  varieties,  for  20s.,  package 

included. 

■  NEW  PANSY  SEED. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  25,  Bishopsgate-street-within, 
London,  is  now  sending  out  the  above  from  the  best 
flowers  grown,  in  papers  of  2s.  tirf.  and  5s.  each.  Also  J.  H.  Cox, 
Esq.'s  Superb  Picotee  Seed,  5s.  per  paper  ;  fine  Cineraria,  Calce- 
olaria, Polyantlius,  and  Auricula,  Is.  per  paper— ""=v  he-  had  or 
receipt  of  a  post-office  order. 


ROSES. 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Marcsfield,  Near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WWOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  to  anDounce 
•  that  they  are  now  issuing  GRATIS,  on  application,  their 
newly-arranged  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  containing  a  full 
and  comprehensive  description  of  all  themostpopularvarieties, 
in  addition  to  the  novelties  that  have  appeared  this  season. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  Edinburgh,  of  Mr.  R.  T.  M'Intosh, 
12,  Catherine-street.  Woodlands,  September  13. 

AND  C.  LOCKHART,  Seedsmen  and   Florists, 
15S,   Cheapside,  London,  beg    to  announce  that  their 

CATALOGUE  OF   FLOWER-ROOTS   for  the  present  season 

will  he  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 


T. 


GERANIUM  "CELESTIAL." 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
Lnndon,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  young'  plants  of  their 
New  Geranium  "Celkstial,"  which  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired. The  flowers  being  very  large,  and  with  a  beautiful  white 
throat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  that  has  yet 
been  raised.     Plants,  10s.  6rf.  each. 

C.  and  Sons  have  also  to  ofifer  healthy  young-  plants  of 
CAMELLIAS  of  sorts,  with  flower. buds,  at  305.  per  dozen; 
larger  plants  425.  per  dozen ;  and  good  plants  of  the  newer  sorts 
fiOi".  per  dozen.  Also  good  plants  of  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEAIUMS,  at  12s.  per  dozen;  larger  plants,  IBs.  per  dozen. 
The  package  ioc-luded  in  the  above  prices.  A  remittance  or 
reference  for  payment  in  London  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
corre.'jpondents. 


-may  be  had  on 


ACHIMENES  PICTA. 

WJ.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  tbat  he  has  the 
•  largest  stock  of  this  valuable  Plant,  which  he  can  supply 
strong  Plants  of  at  5s,  each,  or  21.  2s.  perdozen.  Also  the  New 
and  Splendid  Baddlea  Lindleyana,  5s.;  Drymonia  punctata— 
strong  flowering  plants,  5s.;  AristolDchia  gigas,  5s. ;  Cleroden- 
drum  Ixvifolium  (a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety),  5s.;  Glox- 
inia Cartonii,  5s.  to  7s.  6rf.  ;  G.  bicolor,  5s.;  insignis,  5s.;  G. 
niagniflora,  5s.  Strong  plants  of  nearly  all  the  new  Fuchsias 
sent  out  this  year,  15s.  perdozen. 

Bnwer  Niirspvv,  Maid'^tnne.  S^nt.  12.  1R44.  _ 


UlJNll-JiAKlA  "tdLVKK   UUEEiN." 

A  PAUL  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Cbeshunt. 
■  Herts,  hcg  to  off'er  the  above  novel  and  beautiful  Cine- 
raria, which  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  in  Regent-street,  and  awarded  a  certificate  there. 

"A  singular  and  handsome  seedling  Cineraria,  showing  a 
disposition  to  quill,  by  the  purple  rays  of  theflower  beingdrawn 
together  for  some  distance  from  their  bases,  and  ttius  forming 
a  tube  having  a  silverv  ajipearaiice."— Ourdeners'  Chronicle. 

"From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  a  Cineraria, 
doubly  quilled,  of  a  lilac  or  beautifta  and  singular  silvery 
appearance."  — (?«r(/e7?/?ri'  Gazette. 

Strong  Plants  now  ready,  5.s.  6d,,  includiug  paclcage,  or  post 
free,  6s.  An  order  on  VValtham  Cross  post-othce  expected  from 
unknown  correspondents.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  six  plants  are  taken. , 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR. 
CISSUS,  is.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett's,  late  Mr-  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips.  Anemones,  &c.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


HYACINTHS,  IRISES,  ANEMONES,  &C. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS  respectfully  recommend  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  observe  their  List  of 
Prices,  published  in  the  2nd  page  of  the  C/i7-07nt^/e  for  31st  Aug. 
J.  S.  and  Sows  consider  their  Collections  of  IRISES,  HYA- 
CINTHS, and  ANEMONES,  which  they  have  imported  this 
season,  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  in  Europe  ;  and  the  prices  will 
be  found  remarkably  low.  Descriptive  Catalogues  (as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  LiNDLEY  in  last  week's  Chronicle)  may  now  be 
had  gratis  at  their  Seed-shop,  7  and  8,  Market  place,  Reading, 
Berks.— N.B.  Parcels  delivered  free  to  the  Railway  and  Packet 
Offices  in  Lnndon,  or  any  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
within  60  miles  of  London. 


SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  HAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operatioil  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  v/ill  plant  Turnip  and 
Mauy,old  Wurzel  &;eed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds.  In  Tin,  1/.  lOs.  each;  or  with  Copoer  Box  and 
Tube,  ]  1. 15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hallen,2,  Wiiisley-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his  address,  in- 
closing a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount,— Richard  Smith, 
Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

qPLENDID  NEW  PINUS — Fine  healthy  Plants 
^  about  g  inches  high,  can  be  had  at  Hur'^t  and  M'Mui.len's 
Seed-shop,  No.  6,  Leadenhall- street,  London,  at  5^  per  100.— 
September  13. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

r>OBERT  LAWSON,  Esa.,  of  Tiverton,  intends 
^  disposing  of  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  has  collected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  mauy  years. 
They  are  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  and  most  abundantly 
set  with  blooming  buds.  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory. They  are  as  follows; —  £  s,  d. 
Reticulata,     from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 

specimen,  ouite  healthy  and  green     .        .        .        .  10  10    0 
Imbricata,     'from    7  to  8  feet  in  height, 

,,  „        3  to  4 

Esimia  „        7  to  8 

Chandlerii         „        6  to  7 
„  „        :!to4 

Lady  Hume's  Blush  6  to  7 
Double  White  G 

,,        5  to  6 


do. 


amagnificcnt  plant 
a  fioe  plant 


1  10 

7    7 


DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  No.  28, 
Cornhill,  London,  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  Dutch  Fiower-ronts  have  arrived  in  superior  con- 
dition, consisting  of  the  choicest  and  newest  varieties.  The, 
Bulbs  are  unusually  handsome  and  large,  at  moderate  prices. 
Catalogues  forwarded  by  po^t  on  application. 

C-AMELLIA  "EMPEROR." 

TDAVIES  AND  Co.  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  they  now  intend  sending  out  the  above 
magnificent  Seedling,  raised  and  flowered  by  them  in  1343, 
-when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Honicultural  Society 
of  London,  where  it  was  awarded  a  Prize,  and  afterwards 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Report  of  their  Meeting,  in  the 
following  terms,  in  the  Chronicle  of  25th  ]\Iarch,  1843:  — 
"  Messrs.  Davius  &  Co.,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Seedling 
Camellia,  raised  Irom  the  seed  of  C.  colviilii,  fertiUscd  v.'ith 
the  pollen  of  C.  reticulata.  In  the  foliage  it  resembles  the  older 
sorts,  but  the  flower,  which  is  large  and  well  filled  up,  partakes 
of  the  form  and  colour  of  its  male  parent.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  for  it."  Price  from  3^.  3s.  to  4/.  45.  Stock  positively 
very  limited. 

CEREUS  GRANDIFLORUS  RUBRA.  This  splendid  new 
variety  of  Cereus  was  raised  by  T.  D.  &  Co.  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Leading  Article  of  last  week's 
Chronicle.  The  flowers  measure  10  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  a 
pale-red  colour,  with  a  shade  of  purple  in  the  centre.  They 
expand  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  last  nearly  the 
■whole  of  the  next  day,  hcing  an  advantage  over  the  night- 
blooming,  which  generally  close  early  the  next  morning. 
Strong  plants  arc  now  ready  for  sending  out  at  lOs.  6rf.  each. 
Reference  or  remittance  required  from  unknown  correspond- 
ents.— Wavertrce  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  I4th  Sept.,  1844.  

MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM    E.RENDLE   has   much,  pleasure   in 
offering  to  the  Nobility,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  the  follow- 
ing new  varieties  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq., 
the  entire  stock  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
Lyr.e's  Princess  Alice  ....    each  ^£1     is. 


Invincible  (Gray*3)  5  to  b 
Fordii  ,,        4  to  5 

„  „        2  to  3 

D<tuhle  Striped  5  to  6 

Anemoneflora  Alba  4  to  5 


■  very  fine 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  three-light  Cucumber  and  iNIflon- Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  aud 
Lights  complete,  from  11.  Ss.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  l.s.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
place,  Old  Kent-road.  *»*  Reference  given. 


gpccinsa            ,, 

4  to. 5 

Woodsii            „ 

4 

Warratah          „ 

4  to  5 

Florida               ,, 

4  10  5 

Corralina          „ 

3 

Lawsonii          „ 

2 

Colviilii 

2 

Doncklaarii      „ 

2 

Insignis              „ 

6  to  7 

Eclipse  (Press'.s) 

6  to  7 

1     1 

C 

fine 

2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

2     2 

0 

fine 

2  10 

0 

fine 

2     2 

0 

2  10 

0 

1      5 

0 

new 

1    10 

0 

0   10 

b 

0    10 

a 

fine 

2   10 

0 

„  ...330 

The  Prices  aflised  are  for  the  separate  plants,  of  which  not 
less  than  B  can  be  taken  together.  If  the  whole  are  taken  in 
one  lot  a  considerable  reduction  will  be  made.  Mr.  Lavvson 
will  be  happy  to  show  them,  or  give  any  further  particulars 
that  may  be  required.— Tiverton,  Sept.  I2th,  1844. 


HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  DUTCH  BULBS. 

CLARKE  &  CO.  beg  to  intimate  to  their  Friends  and 
the  Public,  they  have  just  received  theirannual  supply  of  the 
above  roots,  direct  from  the  first-rate  growers  in  Haarlem.— 
Catalogues  may  be  liad,  post  free,  which  will  he  found  to  comprise 
every  novelty  of  the  season.  London,  S6,  High-st.,  Boro'.  Sept.  13, 


BRACONDALE  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
-  Public,  he  has  just  received  his  Importation  of  DUTCH  PI  YA- 
CINTHS  AND  OTHER  BULBS,  direct  from  Haarlem.  Cata- 
logues of  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  or  his  Seed  Ware- 
house, 3,  Exchange-street,  Norwich. 


1 


Lyne's  White  Perfection 

Lyne's  Imogene „         j     i 

Lyne's  King  of  Saxony        .         .        .        „  11 

Lyne's  Redworth         .        .      --        .        „         11 

Lyne's  Confidence „         11 

Lyne's  Sappbo „         11 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

"  Princess  Alice  "  has  receded  two  seedling  prizes  in  London. 
'•White  Perfection,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  and  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Plymouth.  *'  Imogene  "  is  described  in  the  Chronicle,  June 
24th,  1S43.  They  all  possess  most  desirable  properties,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  being  firstrate  flowers. 

W.  E.  R.  has  been  induced  to  ofler  the  ab^ve  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  usually  obtained  for  such  valuable 
varieties,  in  hopes  thereby  to  meet  with  a  more  extensive 
demand.    Descriptions  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Orders  will  he  executed  in  strict  precedence.  Plants  will  be 
delivered  in  October  next.  Reference  or  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pensate for  carriage.— Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Sept.  13. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  *'  NORFOLK  HERO." 

TAMES  BARICWAY  respectfully  hegs  to  call  the 
t-3  attention  of  Amateurs  and  others  to  the  above  splendid 
Fuchsia  ;  it  has  been  pronounced  by  all  that  have  seen  it  to  be 
the  best  light  one  yet  out.  See  Dr.  Lin'dley's  opinion  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  July  18th  :— "  J.  B.— Your  seedling  is  a 
finely-formed  flower ;  tuba  and  sepals  of  the  most  delicate  pink, 
approaching  to  white ;  corolla  rose,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple ; 
a  clear  and  brilliant  flower;  the  best  of  its  class  we  have  yet 
seen."  Also,  August  lOth,  when  sent  with  five  other  seed- 
lings,-''No. j3  is  the  best  in  form."  It  obtained  a  prize  at 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Show,  as  a  seedling. 

Plants  of  the  above-named  are  now  ready  at  7s.  &d. ;  strong 
plants,  with  three  or  four  side-sbuots,  10s.  Cti.  each,  carriage,  &c. 
included,  if  sent  by  post  or  otherwise. 

J.  B.  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  Seedling  Calceo- 
larias, of  which  see  Dr.  Lindlet's  opinion  June  5th  and 
August  lOtb,  of  which  price,  &c.  will  be  given  when  ready  to 
send  out.— East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN.  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  Sell  by  Public  Auction  (under  a  bill  of  sale), 
on  the  premises,  Sussex  Nursery,  Loughboro'-road,   Brixton- 
road,  on  Monday,  :;oth  September,   1S44,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  [ 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  in  choice  Ever-  i 
greens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses-,  also 
two  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  Frames,  about  2000  Greeu-  i 
house  Plants,  a  quantity  of  Rock  Work,  Utensils  in  Trade,  &c.; 
may  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
LeytoDstone. 

FREEHOLD    NURSERY-GROUND,  ST.  ALBAN'S,  HERTS. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  Jlr. 
Robert  Fulhvood,  the  mortgagee,  to  submit  to  public  compttition 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Thursday,  3d  Oc- 
tober,  1844,  at  One  o'clock,  THE  KEY  FIELD  NURSERY  AND 
NURSERY  PREMISES,  adjoining  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  com- 
prising a  comfortable  and  convenient  Dwelling-house  and  Shop, 
fronting  the  High  Road  from  St. Alban's  to  London,  and  about  six 
acres  of  very  productive  Nursery  and  Garden  Ground.  The  v;holc 
Freehold  and  Land-Tax  redeemed,  and  immediate  possessioD 
may  be  had.  The  Premises  were  Jat^  in  the  occupation  of  I\Ir. 
David  Watson,  who  for  many  ytars  and  up  to  the  period  of  hi; 
death  carried  on  the  business  of  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman.  JMaj 
be  viewed  at  any  time,  and  particulars  had  at  the  principal  Inn.' 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  of  J.  S.  Story.  Esq. 
Solicitor,  St.  Alban's;  of  George  Drew,  Esq.,  1S5,  Bermondsey 
street,  Borough;  and  of  the  Auctioneersj  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


M'^ 


BUNNEY''S  FINAL  SALE. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN, NURSERY.MEN,  BUILDERS, 
A>fD  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in 
structed  by  the  Proprietor  (in  consequence  of  the  Leaai 
having  expired),  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction 
on  the  Premises,  Kingsland  Nursery,  Balls  Poml-road,  oi 
Monday,  Oct.  7,  1344,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven  o'Cloci 
each  day  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR 
SERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  FRUIT  and  FORl'.ST-TREES 
considerable  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
STOOLS,  &c.  The  Stock  is  particularly  wortl:y  the  attention  c 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  Grounds  ;  also  th 
Trade,  from  its  e.xcellence,  and  comprising  an  excellent  collec 
tion  of  Ghent  AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS 
&c.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  o 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auc 
tioneers,  Leytonstone. 


F.^ 


C.  BALL,  successor  to  Mr.  John  Young,  Nur- 
SKRvniAN,  Taunton,  begs  to  ofl'er  20  or  more  varieties  of 
IXIAS  at  4s.  per  dozen.  A  List  of  Ixias  and  other  bulbs  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.  An  allowance  to  the  Trade.  Fine 
Plants  of  Gesneria  zebrinaat  U.firf.  each.— Sept.  I2, 1844^ 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,   manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  sscn  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
Tank  Covers  I  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Cisterns  Boxes  for  Balconies  aod  Veran- 

Shelves  dahs 

Garden  Edging  |  OrangeTubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c. 

Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  posti 


MANSION,  MANORS,  AND  ESTATE.  IN  KENT,  TO  BE  LET 

MAYTHAM  HALL,  near  Rolvenden,  ten  mile 
from  the  Staplehurst  Station,  on  the  London  and  Dov( 
Railway,  and  two  miles  from  the  Teuterden  Station  on  the  pr( 
jected  Rye  and  Hastings  Branch. 

Tiie  MANSION,  with  beautiful  Pleasure  Grounds,  productiv; 
Gardens,  Piuery  with  Vines,  Melon  and  Forcing  Ground,  Fru' 
Walls,  and  extensive  Orchard,  is  delightfully  situate  in  a  fine 
timbered  Park,  commanding  most  extensive  and  highly  pit 
turesque  prospects. 

The  MANORS,  comprising  from  1500  to  2000  acres,  have  bet 
strictly  preserved  for  many  years  past,  and  not  having  bet 
much  shot  over  last  season,  are  now  well  stocked  with  phe 
sants,  partridi^es,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

The  MANSION  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  adapted  for 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  opulence,  and  is  capable  of  accoi 
raodating  a  numerous  establishment. 

A  tenant  may  be  accommodated  in  a  short  time  with  ai 
quantity  of  land  he  may  desire. 

May  be  viewed  with  tickets  only,  which,  with  particula' 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  P.  K.  Dkarden.  Solicitor,  Birkenhead. 


BICKLEY    PARK    MANSION,    BROMLEY,    KENT. 
IMPORTANT    SALE. 


M 


R.  SEPPINGS  is  again  honoured  witli  Instructioj 

from  the  Proprietor  to  proclaim,  by  Advertisement,  t\ 

he  will  SELL  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  upon  the  PREMIS, 
(in  consequence  of  the  Mansion  being  let),  on  MoxnJ 
Septewiiek  i6Ui,  1844,  and  Five  foUowinfr  days,  at  U  for  ;, 
o'clock  precisely  each  day,  some  splendid  Oil  Paintmgs  by  ll ' 
valuable  Engravings  and  Prints,  excellent  Bed  and  Tal 
Linen,  costly  and  substantial  Furniture,  a  Patent  Grand  Pial 
forte  by  Broadwood  and  Sons,  a  variety  of  Cut  and  Plain  Gla 
Dinner,  Tea,  and  CofTee  Scrvicts,  Kitchen  requisites.  &c.  A 
a  large  and  choice  Collection  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plan 
consisting  of  very  fine  specimens  of  Camellias.  Ericas,  Chin 
Azaleas,  Cactus,  Bed  of  Tulips,  and  a  variety  of  other  rare  Plai 
with  a  large  Assortment  of  Flower-pots,  Garden  utensils,  Hal 
glasses  ot  various  sizes.  Cucumber-frames,  with  lights,  ' 
Late  the  property  of  John  Wells,  Esq.  , 

Cards  of  permissinn  to  view  the  Property,  and  Descnpt 
Catalogues,  may  be  had  by  personal  application,  or  by  let 
postage-free,  on  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  prera 
to  the  Sale,  of  Mr.  Pawley,  White  Hart  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Bax 
Druggist,  Bromley;  at  Mr.  Hitchcock's,  Gray's-Inn  Col 
House  Holborn,  London  ;  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  SlirPI^  ^ 
AND  JoNBs,  1  Exchange-street,  Norwich;  and  at  the  TenHnH 
Swaffham,  Norfolk. 
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RAY  SOCIETY,  instituted  2d  February,  :1844.— 
This  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
'arker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose 
)f  securing:  to  those  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
inch  Works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
;ou!d  not  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  will  consist  of 
)riginal  works ;  of  new  editions  of  works  of  established  merit; 
)f  rare  tracts  and  JISS.  ;  and  of  translations  and  reprints  of 
oreigTi  works.  Every  subscriber  of  one  g:uinea  annnally  will 
)e  considered  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
;opy  of  every  work  published  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
n'eat  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  number  of  Members  already 
kceeds  300,  and  be^  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
lecessity  of  sending'  in  theirnames  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
:hat  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  copies  of 
iieir  works  which  they  ought  to  print.  The  Council  hope  to 
mbU>h  two  volumes  before  Christmas,  the  first  of  which  will 
:onsist  of  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian,  of  Reports 
>n  the  progress  of  Zoology  and  Botany  duringthelastfewyears. 
Communications  on  the  business  of  the  Society  are  requested 
:o  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  Ber- 
!7ick-upon-Tweed,  and  Dr.  Lankester,  Golden-square,  Londcn. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  post-office  order  or  check,  to  the 
rreasurer,  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  45,  Park-street,  Islingti  n. 
George  Johnstone,  M.D 


Edwi.v  Laxkkstkr. 


'■'^'  5^'S'T  Secretaries. 
R,     M.D.J 


^fft  ^uvtumv^*  C^tomck^ 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER    14,   1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

TcEsDAT,       Sept.  17    South  London  Floricultural       .       1  p.m. 

SATL-KrAY,    Sept.  20    Royal  Botanic  .       .       .       i  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOW.— Tdesdat,    Sept.  17      ■      Midhnrat  Horticultural. 


Fifteen  pounds  and  a  quarter  avoirdupois  was 
the  WEIGHT  OF  A  Peovidenoe  Pike-applk  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  the  other  day  by  the  Baroness  de 
Rothscliild  ;  fourteen  pounds  and  a  quarter  was  the 
weight  of  another  exhibited  by  this  lady's  gardener 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  eleven  pounds  eight 
juDces  was  that  of  a  third ;  and  two  others,  each 
weighing  ten  pounds  and  three  quarters,  were  cut 
^reen,  and  sent  to  France.  Supposing  that  each  of 
the  latter  would  have  gained  only  four  ounces  in 
weight  (and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  assume 
Jiat  they  would  have  weighed  one  pound  four  ounces 
anore),  we  have  the  incredilsle  fact  of  five  Pine-apples 
jveighing  sixty-three  pounds. 

,  This  extraordinary  result  has  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  George  Mills,  so  well  known  for  his  great  suc- 
;ess  in  Cucumber-growing;  and  his  name  is  thus 
mperishably  connected  with  the  history  of  Horticul- 
nire,  whose  annals  record  no  such  event  in  former 
lays.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  thirteen-and-a-half 
iiounds  having  been  the  weight  of  one  single  Pine  ; 
jut  who  before  could  boast  of  five  huge  Pines  at  one 
:^utting,  the  lightest  of  which  is  almost  without  a  pa- 
(allel .'  Let  it  he  remembered,  too,  that  these  were 
;!io  monsters,  half-green  and  half-ripe,  with  a  swell- 
jjig  on  one  side  and  a  paralytic  affection  on  the 
jither, — with  one  pound  of  stalk  and  two  pounds  of 
™ls  and  crown— but  honest  thoroughly  well-grown 
'ruit,  with  all  the  parts  well-proportioned,  and  askin 
ofuU  of  juice,  that  the  pips  were  pufled  and  swollen 
vith  its  enormous  accumulation. 

And  how  has  this  been  done  ?     By  disrooting  and 

e-rooting  ?     By  shifting  and  re-shifting  ?    By  coax- 

n"  the  unhappy  plants  to   grow,  and  then  cutting 

iff  their  means  of  existence  ?     By  potling  and  re- 

lOttiog,  and  potting  again  ?     By  skinning  a  rich  old 

lastnre  and  carting  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre  into  the 

(Otting-shed  ?    By   the  aid  of  succession-pits,  and 

uccession-houses,  and  fruiting-houses?      Of  steam, 

lOt-vater  pipes,  or  tanks?      Of  an  apparatus,  which 

10  one  without  the  revenues  of  a  Rothschild  could 

'.0  think  about?      Not  at  all.      By  no  such  ap- 

jes  ;  by  nothing  more  important  than  a  pigeon- 

;  Cucumber-pit,  peat,  and  good  gardkning.   By 

.'.,  in  fact,  every  farmer  can  command,  except  the 

;  .indthat,  itmustbeconfesse(l,isralherimportant. 

::hout  pretending  to  be  better  informed  than 

..eighbours,  or   to   have  access  to   information 

tijch  is  not  current  all  round  the  neighbourhood  of 

lodame  de  liothEchild'a  residence,  we  will  under- 

to  say  that  the  following  is  very  nearly  the  plan 

nedby  .Mr.  Mills.     Conceive  a  sunk  l.rick-pit, 

|oine  eleven  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  built  of 

inch  brick-work,  and  pigeon-holed  for  three  or  four 

our«c8  at  the  bottom.     Let  this  be  covered  with 

!i;on  Cucumber  sashes,  and  surrounded  by  hot 

Then  let  us  suppose  that  rougli  faggots  or 

irjicr  boughs  of  trees  are  thrown  into  the  bottom 

:li  a  pit  10  the  depth  of  a  foot,  over  whicli  peat 

I  to  the  same  thickness.     And  now  all  being 

/,  suppoKc  that  a  healthy  sucker  of  a   Pine  is 

"1  in  thin  toil  under  the  centre  of  each  Cucum- 

ifrhi,  and,  union  we  are  much   mistaken,  we 

ilie  whole  of  Mr.  .Mills's  prejiaration,  except  the 

gardening,  which  neither  bricks,  nor  faggots, 

oil,  nor   heating  materials,  can  form,  however 

.  they  may  a«aist  it. 

not  our  country  readers  be  incredulous  about  all 
What  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  we  may 
uc  upon  recording;  and  yet  we  sliould  be  dis- 
I  to  pardon  thouc  who,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
i.cnt,  should  exclaim, "  I  would  not  believe  that, 
.en  though  1  saw  it  myself;"  for  it  docs  seem 
,  J  iMe  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 


ordinary  Pine  cultivation.  We  shall,  however,  sur- 
prise them  still  more  when  we  add,  that  we  are  not 
yet  satisfied.  Great  as  Mr.  Mills's  success  has  been — 
and  too  much  honour  cannot  be  given  to  him  for  it — 
it  is  not  great  enough.  Pines  may  be  grown  still 
larger  and  better ;  and  we  shall  never  rest  contented 
till  we  see  a  Providence  weighing  20  lbs.  Then, 
and  then  only,  shall  we  believe  that  growing  Pine- 
apples will  go  no  further. 

Now  that  the  Hyacinth  season  is  at  hand,  it  is 
as  well  to  remind  our  readers  what  they  are  to  do 
in  order  to  obtain  good  flowers. 

Pick  firm,  plump  bulbs,  as  round  as  may  be. 
These  are  always  the  soundest,  and  are  not  likely  to 
damp  ofF. 

When  they  are  placed  in  glasses,  take  care  that  the 
water  does  not  come  within  one  inch  of  the  bulb; 
put  them  in  a  dark  closet  that  is  rather  warm,  or, 
which  is  better,  wrap  them  all  over  the  glass  and 
bulb,  with  old  flannel,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  till  the  roots  are  an  inch  long  at  least.  Some 
recommend  that  the  glasses  should  be  dark ;  but  that 
is  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  place  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  set  to  root  is  dark. 

The  reason  for  this  very  important  rule  is,  that 
roots  should  always  be  formed  before  leaves  ;  other- 
wise, when  the  latter  begin  to  grow  they  have  nothing 
to  feed  them.  Nature  is  most  careful  about  this,  as 
vi'e  may  see  when  a  seed  begins  to  germinate  and  a 
tree  begins  to  fruit.  But  ignorant  people  pop  their 
bulljs  at  onceinto  a  glass  of  water,  place  it  in  a  window, 
orupon  a  mantel-shelf,  where  light  has  free  access,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  roots,  which  abhor  light,  will 
not  come,  while  leaves,  who  love  the  light,  rush  for- 
ward to  enjoy  it.  Then  follows  a  long  cluster  of 
foliage,  and  a  top-heavy  plant,  which  when  it  does 
flower,  if  it  ever  gets  so  far,  topples  over  every  time 
it  is  jarred  or  disturbed.  Get  plenty  of  roots  first, 
and  leaves  and  flowers  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  reason  why  the  water  should  not  touch  the 
bulbs  is,  that  if  the  plant  is  slow  in  growing,  the 
oi'ganisable  matter  of  the  bulb  is  distended  with  fluid 
before  it  can  decompose  it,  and  so  becomes  putrid, 
when  it  communicates  disease  in  all  directions  by 
virtue  of  its  contagious  properties.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  roots  are  active,  and  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  grow,  what  water  is  taken  up  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  some  of  the  matter  that  Hyacinths 
feed  on . 

After  roots  have  made  a  fair  appearance  water 
may  be  allowed  to  reach  their  tips,  but  not  sooner, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  leaves  are  green  and  unfold- 
ing that  it  should  be  permitted  to  touch  the  bulb. 

At  that  time,  that  is  to  say  when  the  leaves  are 
green,  a  lump  of  charcoal  as  large  as  an  egg  may  be 
advantageously  dropped  into  the  water.  It  will 
prevent  the  %vater  becoming  putrid,  and  will,  besides, 
act  as  a  manure. 

None  of  these  precautions  can,  however,  be  of  any 
avail  unless  the  Hyacinths  are  kept  close  to  the 
light  continually,  from  the  time  when  the  leaves  are 
first  turned  green.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  a 
healthy  growth  be  preserved,  and  a  fine  vigorous 
head  of  flowers  insured.  Above  all  things,  too,  be 
careful  to  make  the  plants  grow  as  slowly  as  possible 
at  first,  so  as  to  accumulate  vigour  against  the 
blooming  season. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Surface-grtjes  and  surface-caterpillars  are  terms 
applied  by  gardeners  to  the  larvce  of  several  night-flying 
moths,  and  amongst  them  are  Noctua  (Agrotis)  esclama- 
tionis,  and  N.  segetum,  which  bear  the  Engllah  appella- 
tions of  the  Heart  and  Dart,  and  the  Coramon  Dart 
moths,  amongst  collectors.  As  these  caterpillars  have 
made  their  appearance  in  great  force  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made 
respecting  them,  I  lose  no  time  in  addreasing  the  culti- 
vator upon  the  subject,  hoping  that  by  calling  his 
attention  to  their  economy,  his  efforts  to  check  their 
ravages  may  be  successfully  directed. 

All  the  caterpillars  colled  surface-grubs  are  exceedingly 
destructive  to  various  crops,  both  in  the  field  and  garden, 
frcfjuently  devastating  entire  fields  of  Turnips  and  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  and  not  sparing  the  Potatoes.  The  larvic 
fimt  attack  the  Turnips  in  July,  and  destroy  the  plants 
by  eating  off  the  crown  (fig.  2) ;  in  the  two  follow- 
ing months  they  sometimes  swarm  in  fields,  eating  into 
the  bulbs,  and  rendering  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
unfit  for  use.  I  have  known  the  Mangold  Wurzel 
suffer  HCTercly  in  .funu,  from  these  caterpillars  biting 
through  the  roots,  juat  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  and  they  will  attack  the  Potatoes  when  first 
pushing  out  of  the  ground.  At  night  I  believe 
they  Bally  forth  to  feed  ujion  the  leaven,  and  after  detach- 
ing them  they  are  often  drugged  to  their  burrows,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  earth-worm,  and  being  drawn  in, 
they  ore  enabled  to  feed  in  security,  and  protected  from 
the  rnys  of  the  sun  during  the  day — for  they  shun  botli 
light  und  heat.  Having  decapitated  one  young  plant, 
the  caterpillar  directs  his  course  to  another  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  thus  destroys  many  more  than  ho 
con  conaurne  for  food.  Later  in  the  year,  when  the 
Turnip  crop  is  more  advanced,  multitudes  congregate 


round  the  plants,  10  or  12  being  sometimes  found  about 
a  single  bulb. 

The  Surface  Caterpillars  transmitted  to  me  this 
summer  from  many  different  localities  were  those  of  the 
Noctua  exclamationis  and  N.  segetum,  which  are  equally 
mischievous,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  ;  they  walk 
very  fast,  curl  themselves  up  when  disturbed,  but  speedily 
become  active  again,  and  bury  themselves  in  a  few 
seconds.  Where  the  eggs  of  N.  exclamationis  are  laid 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  moth  of 
N.  segetum  deposits  hers  in  the  earth.  The  caterpillar 
of  the  former  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but  a  little  de- 
pressed above,  having  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal, 
nnd  two  anal  feet ;  it  is  of  a  dull  lilac  colour,  with  a 
broad  paler  stripe  down  the  back,  the  margins  of  which 
form  a  darker  line  along  each  side,  and  there  is  a 
double  dorsal  line  extending  the  whole  length ;  the 
head  is  horny  and  brown  ;  the  minute  eyes  and  two 
curved  lines,  as  well  as  the  jaws,  are  black ;  the  first 
thoracic  segment  is  rather  horny  and  dotted  ;  the  follow- 
ing segments  have  four  little  tubercles  on  each,  producing 
hairs,  as  well  as  similar  ones  on  the  sides  ;  the  stigma 
black  (fig.  1).  When  full  fed]  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  buries  itself,  forming  an  oval  cell  of  earth, 
in  which  it  changes  to  a  shining  rust-coloured  chrysalis 
(fig.  3)  to  pass  the  winter  in,  and  the  following  June,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  the  moth  hatches.  By  Linnseus  it  was 
named  Noctua  esclamationis,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
that  vast  family,  hut  called  Agrotis,*  and  by  English 
collectors  the  Heart  and  Dart  moth.  It  is  of  a  clay- 
colour,  the  wings  reposing  hor'zontally  (fig.  4) ;  the  horns 
are  like  bristles,  but  slightly  pectinated  in  the  males  ;  the 
tongue  is  long  ;  on  the  front  of  the  thorax  is  a  transverse 
dark  patch  ;  on  the  upper  wings  there  are  two  waved 
lines  near  the  base;  to  the  second  isattached  a  long,  longi- 
tudinal, deeprbrown  streak  ;  above  it  is  a  spot  varying  in 
size  and  form,  and  beyond  it  a  large  kidney-shaped  one  ; 
then  follow  a  transverse,  pale,  waved  line;  and  near  the 
cilia  is  a  more  irregular  one  ;  the  under  wings  are  white, 
the  upper  margin  and  nervures  brown  ;  but  in  the  female 
these  wings  are  entirely  dark-brown  ;  their  expanse  is 
13  inch. 


The  caterpillar  of  A.  segetum  is  more  cylindrical  than 
the  foregoing  species  ;  the  sides  are  greener,  and  there 
are  three  black  dots  by  the  stigma  ;  hut  for  the  present  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the"lioyalAgriculturalJournal" 
for  figures  and  descriptions  of  this  species.f 

It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  salt  and  water 
will  drive  away  these  caterpillars ;  lime-water,  and  an  infu- 
sion of  Tobacco,  are  also  distasteful  to  them.  It  appears 
that  soot  would  be  a  great  protection  to  Turnips  and  Cab- 
bage crops,  if  applied  early  in  the  year,  and  laid  an  inch 
thick  on  the  surface.  If  1  lb.  of  soap  be  dissolved  in  16 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  applied  warm  to  the  infested 
ground,  especially  round  the  roots,  the  Surface  Cater- 
pillars will  dart  out  of  their  burrows,  and  may  thus  be 
readily  collected  ;  but  no  time  must  be  lost,  as  they  will 
retire  under-ground  as  soon  as  its  effects  have  subsided. 
Hand-picking  is  also  unquestionably  the  most  effective 
means  of  ridding  a  field  of  this  pest  ;  it  may  be  carried 
into  effect  either  at  night,  when  they  come  out  to  feed,  or 
by  day  they  may  be  searched  for  under  stones  and  clods, 
and  if  the  earth  be  scraped  away  from  the  bulbs,  multi- 
tudes will  he  discovered  in  an  infested  field.  Ducks  and 
poultry  would  also  assist  in  reducing  their  numbers.  The 
pupa;  are  so  securely  protected  in  their  tombs  that  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  assail  them,  and  any  means  of  at- 
tracting the  moths  at  night  by  fires,  by  old  sugar  hogsheads, 
or  boards  smeared  with  beer  and  sugar,  although  it  might 
tend  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  vast  numbers,  yet 
it  would  effect  little,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  the  males  alone 
would  thus  fall  a  sacrifice,  the  females  remaining,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  obscurity. — Ruricola. 


ROSE  GARDEN.— No.  XVIIL 

{Continued from piige  Cfl.I.) 

Planting  Out, — Having  thus  brought  our  subject  to  a 
close,  as  to  the  operative  part,  in  preparing  and  perfect- 
ing the  tree,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  spend  a  few  moments 
in  the  consideration  of  the  effect  expected  to  be  produced 
by  it  when  planted  out. 

There  are  three  causes  of  beauty  in  a  tree — shape, 
foliage,  and  flowers.  Shope  (to  a  certain  degree)  is  ar- 
tificially obtained,  foliage  und  flowers  must  depend  upon 
species ;  the  foliage  is  the  more  permanent,  the  flower 
the  more  striking.  Plonting  out,  then,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  elToct  desired,  and  the  taste  of  the 
party  planting,  as  to  variety  of  foliage,  height,  flower, 
its  colour,  und  continuity  ;  a  tree  with  rambling  shoots 
suits  one  place,  and  with  a  cauliflower  head  another. 
Tree  Roses  never  look  well  in  a  round  clump  ;  they  must 
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have  a  single  appearance  or  be  in  some  sort  of  line.  If 
the  effect  of  a  sloping  bank  of 
Roses  be  desired,  they  must  be 
planted  in  successive  heights,  viz. 
each  under  each  ;  but  if  they  are 
to  have  a  less  forced  and  regular 
appearance,  and  a  more  single  and 
■light  look,  an  intermediate  height 
may  be  left  out,  as  thus :  a  two  feet  in  front  of  a  three 
feet;  &c. 

Standard. 
1  4  feet. 


Short  Standard.  I 
.  3  feet.  ; 


Half  Standard. 
S2ft.6in,F 


Dwarf  Standard.! 
2  feet. 


Short  Dwarf. 
1  ft.  6  in. 


Foot  Standard 
0  1  foot. 

J 

Be  it  observed,  that  a  three-feet  standard  is  most  in 
keeping  with  the  bead  it  carries,  and  being  nearer  the 
ground  has  a  very  natural  appearance,  and  in  confined 
places  is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable  ;  but  if  the 
tree  is  to  be  distant  from  the  eye,  or  the  shrubbery  or 
■walk  be  large  and  increasing  in  distance,  a  four-feet 
standard  is  certainly  more  distinguishable,  and  has  a 
much  greater  effect.  A  foot  standard  is  of  little  or  no 
use,  except  it  be  intended  to  approach  the  edge  of  a 
border,  or  is  grafted  for  the  convenience  of  affording 
nosegays,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  plant  placed 
upon  it.  The  heights  most  in  use  having  been  shown,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  for  a  weeping  Rose  to  stand 
singly  (perhaps  surrounded  with  a  wire  guard  and 
creepers  upon  it,  to  have  a  more  marked  effect),  no  stem 
can  be  found  too  high,  if  it  be  proportionally  strong. 
A  fine  plant  of  this  sort,  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  feet 
high,  budded  with  a  Noisette,  or  Boursault,  looks  beau- 
tiful, and  its  long  free  branches,  covered  with  clusters  of 
Koses,  have  a  wild  and  luxuriant  appearance,  which  give 
it  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  trees  being 
planted  out  and  the  earth  made  good  around  them,  each 
tree  must  be  supported  by  a  neat  clean  hazel  stake 
(unless  the  stock  be  so  strong  as  not  to  require  it),  the 
top  of  which  should  be  sawn  off  exactly  level  with  the 
top  of  the  wild  stem,  which  conveys  a  great  air  of  neat- 
ness, and  attached  to  it  with  a  piece  of  bass,  or  a  small 
strip  of  pitched  rope,  which  is  still  more  durable. 

Observations The  following   may  be   considered   a 

more  entertaining  and  less  slovenly  mode  of  propagating 
the  Rose,  as  welt  as  having  the  advantage  of  economy,  as 
the  cuttings  of  the  pruned  trees, 'which  would  otherwise 
he  lost,  are  made  use  of.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  only  be  practised  upon  free,  well- 
rooted  stocks,  as  otherwise  the  delay  in  the  rising  of  the 
sap,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply,  frequently  defeat 
the  purpose.  Grafting,  therefore,  shquld  succeed  budding 
on  the  same  stock,  not  precede  it ;  as  a  bud  failing  on 
the  stock,  if  the  branch  be  not  destroyed  while  the  sap  is 
up,  leaves  the  stock  still  vigorous  in  the  ground  ;  if  there- 
fore this  mode  be  preferred,  it  should  be  practised  upon 
stocks  that  have  had  a  spring  to  root  themselves.  The 
points  to  be  desired  are,  that  the  barks  of  scion  and 
stock  should  be  cut  quite  smooth,  and  not  separated 
from  the  wood  they  grow  upon — that  neither  should  be 
hruised — when  they  are  put  together  should  fit  close — a 
supply  of  sap  should  commence  as  soon  as  possible — 
that  all  sun,  wind,  and  rain  should  be  kept  from  the 
wound  till  healed,  and  that  no  ligament  should  be 
rennoved,  nor  shake  given  to  the  parts  newly  placed  in 
contact,  till  they  are  perfectly  healed  ;  as  any  jar  to  the 
scion  when  placed  is  likely  to  defeat  the  purpose. 


Home  Correspondence." 

Summer  Prtming  of  the  Vine. — In  many  places  where 
I  have  visited  of  late,  I  have  been  surprised  to  see, 
generally  speaking,  such  a  total  ncplect  in  the  summer 
pruning  of  this  most  generous  of  all  our  exotic  fruits ; 
it  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  well  understood  that,  by  kind 
treatment,  there  is  no  fruit-tree  requiring  artificial  culti- 
vation, the  Peach-tree  excepted,  that  will  more  easily 
hend  to  the  will  of  the  operator,  nor  produce  more  uni- 
form crops  of  fruit.  From  the  many  articles  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Chronicle,  as  well  as 
in  books  treating  exclusively  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine, 
I  am  surprised  that  the  work  of  reformation  has  not 
commenced.     Amateurs  complain  that  year  after  year, 


-even  at  a  great  expense  for  fuel,  &c.,  they  are  never  able 
to  produce  more  than  five,  sis,  or  seven  bunches  of  Grapes 
upon  each  Vine,  and  of  these,  three  or  foOr  bunches  are 
at  the  extremity  or  top  of  the  house,  two  or  three  in  the 
middle,  and  the  rest  of  the  Vine  is  totally  barren.  The 
question  that  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  practical 
man,  on  entering  the  houses  of  amateurs  is, "Why  is  each 
Vine  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  its  fellow  in  luxuri- 
ance, and  to  expend  its  strength,  that  ought  to  have  been 
stored  up  in  order  to  throw  it  into  fruitfulness  ? — which 
no  doubt  every  one  would  desire,  but  which  it  is  quite 
clear  is  never  attained;  indeed,  they  have  much  the 
appearance  of  Vines  planted  out  against  some  rustic  seat, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  and  luxuriate  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  their  foliage  and  tendrils.  In  some 
places  where  there  is  a  scanty  scattering  of  ill-ripened 
fruit,  you  find  many  of  the  spurs  have  never  been 
stopped,  but  are  allowed  to  run  perhaps  to  the  length  of 
four  feet;  these  again  are  loaded  with  laterals  running 
right  and  left  ;  others  that  have  been  stopped  have  in 
many  cases  sent  out  a  host  of  laterals,  each  vying  with 
the  other  in  vigour  similar  to  the  common  Hop  in  a 
hedge-row.  If  the  question  was  asked.  Why  such  is 
allowed  to  be  the  case  ?  the  answer  is,  "  Oh,  they  are 
always  the  same;  they  are  not  good  kinds ;  they  never 
bear  fruit,  therefore  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth 
while  spending  time  over  them ;  at  winter  pruning  we 
cut  them  well  in,  but  they  are  still  as  you  see,  unfruitful. 
From  such  neglect  it  is  clear  that  not  one  year  in  ten 
do  they  ripen  their  wood,  from  want  of  summer  pruning. 
I  would  recommend  instant  application  iu  removing  all 
laterals  and  tendrils,  not  at  one  fell  sweep  (or  the  remedy 
might  prove  as  bad  as  the  disease),  but  by  taking  away  a 
few  each  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  Vines 
could  be  brought  into  a  better  state  as  regards  the  more 
perfectly  ripening  the  wood,  without  which  all  labour 
will  prove  of  no  avail.  Further,  when  the  wood  assumes 
a  russet-brown,  or  approaches  ripening,  I  would  by  all 
means  recommend  disbudding,  as  mentioned  in  my 
Treatiee  on  the  Vine,  an  operation  ever  attended  with 
the  best  results,  to  Vines  of  any  age,  and  one,  in  my 
opinion,  that  does  not  receive  the  attention  which  is  due 
to  it.  If  Vines  are  grown  on  the  long  rod  system,  leaving 
the  eyes  18  or  20  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the  shoot, 
and  all  laterals  have  not  been  previously  removed  from 
each  eye,  but  stopped  at  one  joint,  you  will  there  find  an 
eye  upon  each  of  them,  which  take  out,  leaving  the  leaves 
uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoot.  With  regard  to  the  spur  system, 
choose  a  bold  eye,  third  or  fourth  from  the  base  of  the 
spur,  cutting  all  the  others  out  above  and  below,  with  the 
exception  of  one  well  placed  at  the  base,  which  muBt  be 
retained  in  order  to  produce  wood  for  tlie  following  year. 
I  consider  a  fruitful  eye  on  the  Vine  as  easy  to  discern 
as  a  blosaora-bud  from  a  wood-bud  on  the  Peach.  A 
fruitful  eye  is  round,  plump,  and  well  filled  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  whereas  an  unfruitful  one  is  long  and  pointed. 
If  the  above  hints  were  more  generally  practised  by 
amateurs,  they  would  have  less  cause  to  complain ;  for, 
by  the  above  treatment  (the  roots  in  a  proper  state)  they 
would  be  gladdened  with  more  uniform  crops  of  fruit 
annually,  extending  from  below  the  angle  of  the  rafter  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Vine. — James  Roberts,  Hampsth- 
waile^  Harrowgate. 

The  Rohin, — In  May  last  (see  p.  335)  I  communi- 
cated some  curious  facts  connected  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  robin — a  bird  to  whose  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties, both  in  a  wild  and  tame  stats,  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  for  the  last  six  years.  The  anecdote  I  related 
to  you,  although  authenticated  by  my  name  and  address, 
has,  I  find,  been  by  some  doubted,  by  others  marvelled 
at ;  nor  is  this,  to  me,  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  I  verily 
believe  the  robin  whose  merits  I  record  may  justly  rank 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  When  last  1 
addressed  you  my  little  friend  was,  as  I  mentioned,  a 
denizen  of  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  orchards.  Free 
as  air  he  was  roaming  about  with  his  fond  mate  and 
thriving  young  family  (four  in  number),  into  whose 
infantine  minds  he  was  doubtless  busily  instilling  a  course 
of  sound  elementary  iostruction.  These  lectures 
have  now  terminated.  His  children,  grown  up,  are 
gone  abroad  to  see  the  world,  and  his  ladye-love  (as  is 
the  custom  with  these  feathered  songsters)  has  taken  the 
veil  for  six  long  months.  The  consequence  is,  as  I 
anticipated,  a  reunion  between  myself  and  this  bird  of 
song.  No  longer  afraid,  from  prudential  motives,  of 
venturing  too  near  the  habitation  of  man,  he  re-appeared 
on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  in  propria  persona^  an  inde- 
pendent, fearless  bird.  The  friend  and  associate  of  my 
leisure  moments  (for  I  rise  regularly  at  5  a.m.,  to  attend 
to  my  feathered  family),  he  now  comes  at  ray  call,  how- 
ever distant  he  may  be.  He  sits  on  my  finger  and  on  the 
bridge  of  my  nose,  as  of  old  ;  eats  from  my  hand  ;  sings 
like  a  seraph  as  he  runs  along  the  ground,  and  even 
allows  me  to  play  with  him  in  my  open  hand,  as  he  lies 
upon  his  back  !  In  justice  to  my  protege  I  must  add 
that  his  'plumage  is  exquisitely  bright,  his  eye  beaming 
with  intelligence,  and  his  whole  demeanour  noble.  Have 
we  not  here  a  convincing  proof  of  the  retentive  memory, 
peculiar  instinct,  and  remarkable  affection  of  the  robin? 
—  William  Kidd,  Neio-road,  Hammersmith. 

Mulberry-tree. — On  taking  up  a  Broccoli  plant  that 
was  recently  planted,  and  which  had  sustained  injury,  I 
found  a  leaf-stem  that  had  been  half  broken  through,  and 
the  fractured  part  buried  in  the  earth  had  sent  out  rootlets. 
It  has  been  my  practice  in  dibbling  Rape  plants  to  coil 
lengthy  stems,  which  have  always  struck  out  roots  at  the 
bends.  In  planting  out  Cabbage  with  long  stems  I  have 
niched  them  in  two  or  three  places,  with  the  same  result. 
M.  De  Candcile  observes  in  his  "  Organographie  Vege- 


tale,"  vol.  i,  p.  246,  "Une  secoode  circonstance,  qui  a 
engage  les  naturalistes  il  admettre  la  pretendue  identity 
des  racines  et  des  tiges,  c'est  la  facilite'  avec  laquelle  I'ua 
de  ces  organes  donne  Jiaissance  il  I'autre."     *'  Si  I'on  fait 
une  ligature  ou  une  incision  h.  I'^corce  d*un  arbre  il  se 
forme  au-deseus  d'elle  un  bourrelet ;  si  Ton  enveloppe 
celui-ci  de  terre  et  de  mousse  humide  il  y  pousse  des 
racines.'* — "'A  second  circumstance  which  has  induced 
naturalists  to  admit  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  root 
with  the  stem  is  the  ease  with  which  one  of  these  organs 
may  be  madeto  give  being  to  the  other."     '*  If  we  attach 
a  ligature  or  make  an   incision  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  a 
lump  forms  above  it,  and  if  this  is  surrounded  with  moist 
earth  and  moss  it  will    send   out  roots."     I   imagine, 
therefore,  that  if  the  "  Inquirer,"  (see  p.  523,)  who  has  a 
fine  Mulberry  tree  upwards  of  200  years  old,  is  satisfied 
with  its  present  locality,  he  may  save  himself  the  expense, 
labour,  and  risk  of  raising  it,  by  making  incisions  in  the 
stem  in  the  part  which  will  be  below  his  new  level  ■  the 
communication  of  the  leaf-roots  being  thus  cut  off  from, 
the  tree-root  will,  attracted  by  the  moisture  of  the  new 
soil,  strike  into  it,  and  the  stem  will  thus  send  out  lateral 
roots  to  seek  any  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  prox- 
imity to  the  surface,  while  the  original  root  will  continue 
to  draw  water  from  below. — John  Goodiff,  Granard.      ' 
So7ig  Birds. — I  observe,  with  admiration,  the  humane 
remarks,  thrice  repeated,  of  your  worthy  correspondent, 
"  J.  M.,"  on  the  subject  of  wanton  cruelty  to  birds.  Too 
true  it  is  that  many  hundreds  of  our  choicest,  prettiest 
warblers  fall  victims  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  gun 
of  the  savage-breasted  Cockney,  or  to  the  niggard  parsi- 
mony of  those  heartless  individuals  who  grudge  the  appro- 
priation of  a  little  paltry  fruit,  in  return  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  hearts  full  of  melody,  gratitude,  and  love.     Unfor- 
tunately I  am  myself  among  those  who  suffer  from  this 
devastation  by  beardless  boys  and  Cockney  sportsmen; 
but  I  am  not  altogether  without  a  remedy  ;    and  this 
remedy  I  suggest  to  the  notice  of  your  correspondent 
"J.  M."     Let  him,  as  I  do,  keep  some  choice  black- 
birds, thrushes,  and  other  varieties  of  birds,  in  large, 
capacious  cages   (for  confinement  should  not  be  made 
punishment)  and  let  him  hang  them  on  the  walls  and 
trees  of  his  garden.     The  song  of  these  warblers  will 
assuredly  attract  others  ;  and  by  these  means  he  may 
concentrate  all  the  harmony  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  his 
own  immediate  locality,  thereby  protecting  them  from 
the     danger    of    random    shots,   and    from    the    cruel 
manoeuvres  of  bird-catchers,  bird-haters,  and  other  simi- 
lar *' varmint,"  as  "J.  M.'s"  enemy,  the  gamekeeper> 
has   it.      When   thus   assembled,  the  birds  will   come 
regularly  to  be  fed  on  fruit,  seed,  bread-crumbs,  or  berries, 
and  they  will  never  stray  further  than  is  necessary  for  their 
further  supplies  of  food.     I  am  one  of  the  true  Watertoo 
family  ;  I  never  hear  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  winter 
season  but  it  goes  to  my  heart.    It  is  not  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  me  to  be  told  that  a  man  or  a  boy  is  a  bad  shot. 
By  their  want  of  skill  their  victims  are  too  often  maimedi, 
when  death  would  have  been  a  blessing.    Scandalous  is  it 
that  humanity  should  be  thus  outraged,  and  that  God'sr 
lovely  and   loving   creatures   should  be  thus   wantonly 
deprived  of  their  lawful,  innocent  enjoyment  of  life,  to 
gratify  the   worst   feelings  of  which    human   nature  is 
susceptible. — William  Kidd,  I^ew-road,  Hammersmith.. 
Pruning  Forest  Trees. — From  time  to  time  articles 
have  appeared  in  your  columns,  from  the  pens  of  various 
correspondents,  advocating  what  I  still  call   the   perni- 
cious and  absurd  practice  of  pruning  forest-trees.      I  call 
it  by  these  epithets  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  tbf 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  recommended  and 
practised,  and   not  in  regard  to  what  I  consider  **  judi- 
cious pruning,"  for  which  I  am  an  advocate  as  well  as  thosf 
who  have  controverted  my  opinions.     A  writer,  in  you; 
Number  of  July  27,  who  signs  himself  "  W.  H.,"  quotei 
a  sentence  of  mine,  I  think  rather  incorrectly,  viz. — tha 
"  t  never  saw  a  magnificent  stem  that  had  not  a  proper  | 
tionally  large  head  ;"  and  proceeds  to  ask  me  wbethei 
I  had  not  seen  a  magnificent  head  that  had  not  a  pro  j 
portionally  large  stem  ?     I  answer,  yes  ;  and  there  an 
some  specimens  very  near  me  now,  and  the  cause  of  th( 
disproportion    is   pruning  —  extreme  pruning,    vulgarP 
called  pollarding.     My  opinion. formerly  expressed,  ant 
not  correctly  quoted  by  "  W.  H.,"  is — that  I  never  sav 
a  magnificent  stem  but  what,  at  some  period  of  its  life 
had  a  proportionally  large  head  ;  for  I  have  seen  maa| 
magnificent  stems  with  little  or  no  head  at  all,  but  tha; 
is  quite  beside  the  question.      Your  correspondent  a' 
quite  right  in  preserving  any  and  every  tree   that  is  a) 
ornament  to  his  grounds,  whatever  its  proportions.     I 
is  worth  considering,  however,  whether  his  magnificen 
heads  would   not  be  quite  as  ornamental  if  they  ha 
also   proportionally  magnificent  stems?     I  quite  agre 
with  "  W.  H."  on  the  propriety  of  planting  Oak  wher 
ever  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstance 
are  favourable  to  its  growth  ;  not,  however,  to  the  ei 
elusion  of  other  things.     I  agree  with  him  also  as  to  th 
desirableness  of  clean,  straight  timber,  for  useful  pm 
poses,  &c.     I   commend  him   for  his  attention  to  b 
plantations— a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  general  neglei 
and  mistaken  management  we  so  often  witness.     His  4 
years'  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect ;  but,quei 
— What   is  ** judicious  pruning?"      It  is  a  phrase,  ^ 
fear,  mistakenly — as  it  is  variously — understood.     Wei 
*'  W.  H."  here,  I   could  show  him   abundance  of  Oal 
out  of  which  "  the  builder  might  cut  his  stout  beam  ii 
girder,"  not  only   25  or  30  feet,  but  35   or  40- boo 
even  50  feet,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  were  never  toucbi, 
by  a  pruning  instrument  in   their  lives.     Now,  agai ; 
what  is  '*  judicious  pruning,"  and  how  long  is  it  to  co  i 
tinue?     If  those  who  are  so  zealous  in  advocating  t! 
process  generally,  would  define  what  it  is  particular! ; 
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nd  to  what  period  of  a  tree's  existence  it  is  to  be  con- 
iQued,  we  should  then  be  able  to  form  more  correct 
ieas  of  how  far  "  \V.  H."  is  justified  in  his  concluding 
ffirmation — "  that  increased  vigour,  stature,  and  bulk 
je  its  sure  result;"  a  position  which,  though  backed 
)y  40  years'  experience,  I  must  still  very  seriously 
juestion.—  Quercus. 

Swan  Marking. — For  the  sake  of  the  reader  who  is 
macquainted  with  what  is  called  "  swan  marking/*  I 
ihall  briefly  state  how  that  is  done,  without  entering  into 
letails  as  to  when  and  how  such  laws  or  regulations 
elative  to  swans  were  established.  When  swans  are 
cept  on  large  streams  by  different  proprietors,  their 
servants  meet  about  the  last  week  in  August,  and  besiege, 
I  IS  it  were,  the  river,  and  cut  the  same  kind  of  mark  on 
i  ihe  beaks  of  the  young  swans  as  that  on  the  bills  of  the 
parent  birds.  They  also  pinion,  or  cut  off  the  two  first 
Tjoints  from  one  wi^g — one  joint  not  being  enough — then 
return  the  bird  to  the  water.  By  that  means  each  pro- 
prietor's swans  are  known.  When  it  happens  that  swans 
belonging  to  different  proprietors  mate  together,  the 
jrood  are  equally  divided,  the  odd  cygnet  always  going 
^ith  the  cock  bird.  In  order  to  settle  disputes,  the  old 
swans  are  caught  and  claimed  by  the  marks  already 
acticed.  Some  speak  against  pinioning  of  swans.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  it  is  apparent ;  for, 
supposing  they  were  not  migratory,  and  had  the  use  of 
thifir  wings,  is  it  likely  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  neck  with  a  crook,  as  a  shepherd  does  his 
sheep  ?  Even  in  the  pinioned  state  it  is  attended  with 
diiiculty,  especially  in  large  rivers.  On  the  Yare  I  lately 
observed  a  brood  of  10  swans,  being  the  greatest  number 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Those  acquainted  with  Orni- 
thology know  that  our  common  swan  is  not  identical  with 
th^  wild  sort  that  visits  us  in  winter,  but  with  what  is 
c;dled  the  mute  swan  common  in  Russia,  and  is  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  without  a  master. — 
J.   Wigliton. 

Strawberries,  Asparagus,  <&c. — With  all  due  deference 
to  "  Villagius,"  I  must  demur  to  the  inferences  con- 
tj.ned  in  his  letter  last  week.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
according  to  my  experience^  if  you  manage  two  Straw- 
berry-beds in  the  same  way — one  bed  being  one,  and  the 
ot'aer  three  years  old — you  will  have  the  best  crop  from 
the  latter.  Therefore  it  is  quite  clear,  as  bis  crops  were 
equal  according  to  superficial  observation,  bis  experi- 
ment proved  against  the  mutilatiug,  unscientific  system 
of  cuttiog  off  the  lungs  of  the  plants.  Now,  as  to  the 
time  of  applying  salt  to  Asparagus,  I  bave  stated  the 
result  of  practice,  not  theory.  I  have  applied  salt,  after 
dressing  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the  spring — I  lb.  to 
the  square  yard — with  the  most  striking  advantage. 
Now  the  questions  to  decide  upon  this  interesting  subject 
are — 1st,  Do  we  actually  apply  the  salt  to  the  dormant 
root,  by  covering  the  surface  in  autumn  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer  in  the  negative;  inasmuch  as  the  salt  has 
to  be  washed  through  a  considerable  dentl-,  of  soil  bcfcrc 
it  reaches  the  root,  and  it  is  only  reasouabls  to  infer  that 
when  it  does  arrive  there,  its  caustic  character  will  have 
materially  altered  by  dilution  and  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. 2d,  Will  not  the  salt  do  decided  harm  by  being 
applied  to  the  delicate  green,  living  texture  of  the  young 
shoots  late  in  spring?  Let  "Villagius"  try  it,  and  1 
will  wager  him  the  best  dish  I  cut  next  year  that  he  will 
destroy  or  materially  injure  his  plants.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  made  my  statement  from  practice,  not  theory. 
My  beds  are  now  looking  beautiful,  with  lofty,  flourish- 
ing plants.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  die  back,  I  shall 
cat  and  dress  them,  and  apply  the  salt  as  heretofore  on 
the  surface,  to  be  gradually  washed  in  by  the  winter 
rain.  Sbou'd  I  fail,  I  hope  "Villagius"  will  tell  me 
where  to  send  him  the  lost  wager. — C.  R.  Bree^  Stow- 
market.     [We  quite  agree.] 


leaves  are  equally  broad  and  the  roots  are  more  abundant, 
but  they  are  altogether  deficient  in  substance  and  com- 
pactness. I  cannot  suppose  there  is  any  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  laying  up  a  heap  of  soil  before  it  is 
wanted  for  use,  particularly  when  a  few  inches  only  of 
the  surface  is  taken.  When  spread  about  that  depth  it 
is  more  exposed  to  every  atmospheric  change  than  when 
it  is  in  one  mass  and  turned  several  times  during  a 
twelvemonth.  In  preparing  a  bed  over  a  tank  the  first 
stratum  should  consist  of  rough  gravel  for  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth  ;  above  that  the  same  depth  of  leaves  or 
other  litter  should  be  laid  ;  then  the  last  layers,  consisting 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf-mould,  and  one  horse-drop- 
pings, well  mixed  together,  should  be  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  depth.  Pines  grown  in  such  a  compost,  and 
duly  attended  to  with  heat,  will  reward  the  owner  with 
excellent  fruit.  Sometime  ago  I  was  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman, lately  residing  in  India,  that  in  some  of  the  Pine 
districts  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  substances,  Pines  flourish  and 
produce  enormous  fruit.  The  ocean,  at  times,  flows 
over  the  ground  ;  probably,  therefore,  a  little  salt  intro- 
duced into  soil  for  Pines  might  prove  efficacious  to  them. 
— Memet. 

Gray  Parrot, — I  have  read  the  different  statements 
respecting  the  treatment  recommended  for  keeping  a 
favourite  bird  from  plucking  off  its  feathers.  My  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  its  food  is  quite  the  reverse  of  many  of 
your  correspondents.  I  bave  two  fine  birds,  which  I  have 
had  for  this  last  seven  or  eight  years  ;  their  food  has  been 
bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  meat  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  or  anything  the  family  may  have — such 
as-  Potatoes,  pudding,  cake,  fish,  fruit  —  everything 
except  salt  meat ;  that  is  avoided,  if  too  salt.  Their  tins 
ar^  filled  with  clean  water  every  day,  and  their  cages 
cleaned  out  and  sand  put  in  ;  they  take  tea,  and  spirits 
with  water  wheu  given  them  ;  they  are  taken  out  on  the 
hand  every  day,  and  fondled  over  two  or  three  times  to 
exercise  their  wings,  which  I  consider  is  very  beneficial 
to  their  health  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  I  have 
never  given  them  any  seed  or  soaked  bread.  With  the 
above  treatment  my  birds  have  always  been  in  good 
health ;  their  plumage  has  always  been  good,  and  they 
have  never  lost  their  leathers  till  the  time  of  moulting,  and 
even  then  they  have  never  looked  unsightly. — James 
Woods,  Harwich^  Essex, 

Variegated  Leaves. — Mr.  Groom  has  stated  in  last 
Number  that  the  leaves  of  some  of  his  Pelargoniums  have 
become  regularly  edged  with  white  iu  consequence  of  his 
having  watered  the  plants  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Last  autumn 
I  planted  many  young  Box-trees;  and  I  have  for  some 
weeks  observed  that  nearly  all  the  young  leaves  iu  most 
of  them  are  symmetrically  tipped  with  white,  giving  the 
young  branches  a  mottled  appearance.  I  counted  twelve 
trees  thus  affected.  The  older  leaves  are  rarely  tipped, 
~icn  uic'CiccptiGn  of  two  bushes,  ia  v,'hicli  they  srs  re- 
gularly tipp6u,and  the  ycj^ger  ones  much  less  SG.  Mr, 
Groom  states  that  in  his  Pelargoniums  the  older  leaves 
are  chiefly  affected.  The  Box-trees  are  quite  healthy, 
and  growing  well.  I  gave  to  some  of  them  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  it  has  made  no  difference  in  this,  variegation. 
Those  growing  in  deep  shade  are  not  tipped,  nor  are 
some  older  trees.  These  facts  may  appear  trivial; 
but  I  think  the  first  appearance,  even  if  not  per- 
manent, of  any  peculiarity  which  tends  to  become 
hereditary  (as  I  fear  is  the  case  with  the  variegated 
Sycamore)  deserves  being  recorded.  —  C.  Darwin. 
Mr.  //.  W.  Bucknall,  of  Bedmioster-lodge,  Bristol, 
also  forwarded  leaves  taken  from  three  Greengage 
Plum-trees,  which  were  regularly  edged  with  yellow. 
Mr.  Bucknall  writes  that  the  trees  were  watered 
with  ammoniacal  liquor  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk 


Toads  and  Frogs. — A  few  weeks  ago,  among  "  Notices    of  water  by  mistake,  instead  of  ten  times.     The  whole  of 


to  Correspondents,"  I  observed  an  inquiry  in  reference 
to  toads  :  the  question  was — Do  they  eat  slugs  ?  I  am 
now  enabled  to  say  that  they  do.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  carnivorous,  and  that  they  do  not  eat  either 
fruit  or  vegetablfs.  I  referred  to  the  '*  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia," and  found  an  excellent  ariicle  under  the  word 
"  Frog."  I  there  learned  that  they  live  on  slogs  and  other 
small  anim^iis;  that  they  take  their  prey  with  great 
rapidity  and  swallow  it  immediately,  without  mastica- 
tion. I  went  into  my  garden,  found  a  slug,  and  put  it 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  gently  introduced  it  before  u 
toad  ;  I  kept  my  eye  upon  it,  and  soon  it  disappeared  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  the  toad  swallow  :  so  rapidly, 
however,  had  the  toad  taken  the  slug  in  with  his  tongue, 
that  I  did  not  hee  it  done.  I  believe  both  frogs  and  loads 
live  on  the  peats  of  the  garden.  I  am  always  glad  to 
fle«  them.  L^at  summer  I  had  many  blugs,  and  they 
destroyed  several  crops;  this  sammer  1  have  had  plenty 
of  frogft  and  loads,  and  very  few  alugs. — Jasper  Stokes^ 
Birminyham. 

Pine-apples. — As  the  system  of  growing  and  fruiting 
Fines  without  poia  is  becoming  general,  it  is  desirable 
to  become  acfjuainted  with  th'jse  BubHlancea  which  are 
most  conducive  to  their  growth.  It  is  evident  that  Pines 
when  planted  out  attain  more  robuatneSH,  and  thin  mode 
is  certainly  more  natural  than  that  of  confining  them  in 
poti  J  but  filtcthcr  it  ia  more  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Itrger  fruit  than  the  old  plan,  remaina  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  undecided.  Pines  will  grow  in  any  aoil,  and 
Other  plaoti  will  do  ihe  same,  but  the  rcnulta  will  be 
different.  A  strong  soil  favours  the  production  of  larf;e 
fruit,  and  In  (his  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  more  compact; 
a  lisht  »ub»tance,  such  as  leaves  or  tan,  has  an  oppoMte 
effect — the  pUnt  and  fruit  grow  quite  dinproportionate. 
Pines  fffowing  in  leaves  half  decompoacd,  will,  in  agivrn 
period,  be  larger  planti  than  those  ^rowio^  la  loam  ^  the 


the  leaves  of  each  tree  have  turned  yellow  round  the 
edges,  the  rest  remaining  a  healthy  green.  The  trees 
perfected  their  fruit  well,  and  are  otherwise  in  good 
heilth.  The  same  mixture,  be  adds,  was  used  on 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  did  not  affect  them. 

Lilium  lancifolium  album,  ^^t;.— -In  the  spring  of  1843 
I  paid  three  guineas  for  a  flowering  bulb  of  one  of  these 
fashionable  Liliums,  which  flowered  well,  aud  also 
ripened  a  pot  of  seed,  which  I  sowed  in  a  shallow  box; 
this  was  kept  during  the  whole  summer  in  a  Melon- 
frame,  and  was  watered  and  nursed  with  particular  care. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  plants  ever  appeared  ;  these  did  not  produce  more 
than  one  leaf,  and  put  forth  small  bulbs  about  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  Wheat,  After  tliese  were  fully  ripened,  1 
proceeded  to  take  them  up,  and  in  so  doing  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  box  full  of  bulbs, 
superior  even  to  those  that  apj)eared ;  they  were  an  inch 
deep  in  the  soil  on  which  the  seeds  producing  them  had 
been  laid  upon  the  surface  ;  the  seeds,  as  they  swelled 
by  moisture,  were  barely  covered.  I  have  thus  most 
unexpectedly  found  myself  in  possession  of  180  bulbs  ; 
and  i  should  like  to  know  how  these  wholesale  under- 
ground operations  were  conducted.  Thia  circumatance 
Hliould  induce  otherg  to  examine  narrowly  their  seed-pans 
before  discarding  them;  as,  before  this  was  known  to  mc, 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  sacrificed  thousands  of  bulbs. 
—N.M.  T. 

Transmutation  of  Corn. — Is  it  possible  that  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Out»,  can  change,  from  being  kept  from 
corning  into  cur  ?  If  bo,  then  jierhaps  it  may  be  true  that 
PrimroHCB,  turned  root  upwards  and  made  to  grow  so, 
become  Cowalips.  I  have  alwuyn  luuylicd  at  the  idea, 
hut  it  ia  believed  in  aomo  parts  of  WilLaiiire.  I  have 
been  also  told  that  if  single  Primroses,  Tulips,  Vo\^- 
aathuses,  unU  AudctUtttlj,  9r^  turued  foot  upwards,  thev 


will  become  double  iu  a  year  or  two.  Can  it  be? 
Mignionette  kept  from  flowering  for  a  year  becomes  a 
shrubby  plant  and  perennial,  but  still  it  remains  Migni- 
onette, only  much  more  powerful  as  to  scent. — A  NoU' 
believer. 

Wistaria  sinensis, — I  have  a  plant  of  this  truly  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental  climber,  about  five  years  old,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  a  very  irregular  state  ;  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  during  that  period.  Early 
in  March  of  this  year  I  thought,  on  seeing  the  noble 
specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  that 
something  might  be  done  to  assist  Nature  in  forming  a 
similar  specimen,  in  course  of  time,  out  of  my  deformed 
plant.  Accordingly,  I  cut  and  trimmed  all  the  branches 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  foot  of  the  stem,  leaving  two 
wood-buds,  and  also  flower-buds,  varying  from  one  to 
three  on  each  spur ;  after  which  it  has  bloomed  well. 
About  the  middle  of  March  I  commenced  giving  it  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
This  I  continued  to  do  for  about  six  weeks,  occasionally 
loosening  the  ground  about  the  roots,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  earth  becoming  baked  under  the  influence  of  a  May 
sun.  It  went  on  growing,  and  still  continues  doing  so  j 
but  two  of  the  principal  shoots,  measuring  26  feet,  the 
growth  of  this  year,  have  turned  by  a  freak  of  Nature 
into  monstrosities  as  flat  and  about  the  same  thickness 
as  ^  penny-piece.  They  are  about?  feet  in  length,  turn- 
ing iupwards  and  dividing  into  two  branches  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  one  branch  measures  two  and  the  other  one 
foot  from  the  division.  Will  you  inform  me  what  plan, 
under  these  circumstances,  had  better  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  next 
spring. —  T.  D.  Gordon.  [Your  branch  is  what  botanists 
call  fasciculated ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  new 
branches,  &c.  will  come  from  it  all  the  same  if  you  get 
it  ripe.     It  arises  from  over-luxuriance.  ] 

Country  Shows. — We  have  a  Society  in  our  village, 
and  on  the  morning  of  its  July  meeting  I  met  a  respect- 
able tradesman  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Smith,  and  said  : 
Well,  Mr.  S.,  I  suppose  I  shall  see  some  of  your  plants 
at  the  Show  to-day  ?"  Mr.S."Noyouwon't,ma'am.  What 

istheuseof  my  sending  plants  when and and- 

will  beat  me  out  and  out  ^  Haven't  they  the  use  of  the  green- 
house, stove,  manures,  and  all  that  their  masters'  purse 
can  buy  ;  and  what  chance  can  I  have  with  my  (rame 
only  %  Depend  upon  it,  ma*am,  those  Horticultural 
Societies  will  not  last  long,  if  they  don't  alter  !  Now,  if 
I  had  a  chance  of  a  prize  I  would  send  my  plants,  and- 1 
would  take  my  family,  and  some  of  my  friends  would  go 
too,  and  then  they  would  get  as  many  shillings  towards 
their  funds  ;  but  now  I  stay  at  home,  or  I  go  to  the  Stag 
and  smoke  my  pipe  instead."  X.  "Then  jou  think 
there  should  be  a  prize  for  tradesmen,  or  those  persona 
who  possess  a  frame  only  ?"  Mr.  S.  "  Certainly  I  do  ; 
but,  bless  you,  they'll  never  do  anything  till  they  let  the 
women  have  g,  share.''  Zv.  '*  Then  you  think  there 
should  be  a  lady's  prize  ?"  Mr.  S.  "  No,  I  don't  mean 
quite  that — I  mean  that  there  should  be  prizes  for  women 
only  ;  let  there  be  t^o  of  them— one  for  ladies,  and  the 
other  for  women  in  a  lower  rank,  or  it  will  be  just  the 
same  as  it  is  now  with  the  men.  Why,  ma'am,  it  would 
do  no  end  of  good  ;  instead  of  being  stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 
all  day  long  at  that  worsted-work,  why  they  would  get 
out  into  the  air,  and  it  would  do  them  a  world  of  good." 
X.  "  Well,  Mr.  S.,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  sug- 
gestions carried  into  effect  ;  but  I  fear— — "  Mr.  S.  *' Ah, 
well,  ma'am,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  something  is  not 
done  our  Society  will  die  of  consumption;  and  if  they  will 
only  use  a  little  common  sense  about  their  rules,  why 
they  will  prevent  consumption  in  others,  for  instead  of 
spending  our  evenings  at  a  tavern,  we  should  be  tending 
our  plants.''  We  then  separated,  and  I  send  Mr.  Smith's 
hints,  as  showing  what  I  know  to  be  general  senti- 
ments respecting  garden  societies. — X. 

Onions. — A  piece  of  garden  ground,  13  yards  long, 
and  4  feet  wide,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Everitt,  gr.  to  D. 
Hoste,  Esq.,  Barwick  House,  Norfolk,  produced  this 
year  28  st.  12  lbs.  of  White  Spanish  Onions.  Isnotthis 
an  unusually  fine  crop  ?^  W.  E. — [Very.] 

Wasps.  —  A  few  weeks  since  I  observed  in  the 
Chronicle  a  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  to 
the  effect  that  a  wasps'  nest  might  be  easily  de- 
stroyed by  means  of  turpentine.  I  have  since  tried  the 
experiment,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  correspondent's 
directions,  I  inserted  the  neck  of  a  bottle  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  and  plaistered  it  round  with  clay.  The  result  was, 
that  it  not  only  did  not  destroy  the  nest,  but  the  next 
morning  a  wasp,  perfectly  alive,  actually  came  out  from 
the  bottle  !  '  I  wish  to  know  wherein  I  was  wrong  in 
making  my  experiment,  and  how  your  correspondent 
reconciles  this  fact  with  his  former  statement.—//.  P.. 
[Spirits  of  turpentine  poured  into  wasps'  holes  will 
certainly  kill  them ;  the  bottle  experiment  we  have 
not  tried]. 

Groivtk  of  Trees. — Respecting  the  elongation  of  the 
spaces  between  the  tiers  of  branches  on  a  tree  after  they 
are  formed,  it  is  said,  that  after  a  year's  stem-shoot  is 
fully  formed,  it  will  elongate,  and  that  a  side-branch  at 
one  time — aay  any  given  number  of  feet  from  the  ground 
—  shall  in  a  few  years  afterwards  be  raised  considerably 
higher  from  the  surface.  Whoever  defends  such  a  notion 
has  surely  never  attentively  observed  the  growth  of  trees. 
Take  a  Fir,  for  instatice,  after  it  has  been  planted,  even 
20  or  more  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  branches 
are  us  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  its  when  it  was 
planted,  and  of  course  the  distance  between  eacii  succea- 
sivo  tier  of  brandies  remains  of  the  same  length,  as 
those  spaces  never  elongate  after  they  are  iormed, — 
W^  Biliinf^lon^ 
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Bury  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/,  ^u^-.  21. —This  was  the 
second  meetiog  for  the  exhibition  ot  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse-plants,  Dahlias,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables, 
&c.  It  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Gardens.  The  morning:  was 
rather  unfavourable  ;  but  the  number  of  articles  for  exhibition 
was,  nevertheless,  so  numerous,  that  the  marquee,  which  is 
22  yds.  long  by  10  yds.  wide,  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  con- 
tain them.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the  Cottagers  had  taken 
the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  contend  for 
the  prizes  given  by  the  Society.  Thirty-eight  exhibited  in  this 
class,  andtheir  productions  did  honour  both  to  their  table  and 
the  exhibition.  We  hope  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  Exhibitors  in  the  Cottager's  class  will  be  the  means  of 
making  manyearnestly  set  about  cultivating  their  little  gardens 
and  bringing  their  productions  to  future  Exhibitions.  The 
■wealthier  classes  expressed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  such 
good  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  as  were  exhibited  on  the 
Cottager's  table,  and  are  anxious  to  aiford  them  every  means 
of  encouragement.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
Carnatioks— Scarlet  Bizarre:  1,  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham  ;  2,  Omnium  Primum,  Colonel  Lee;  3,  Kershaw's 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Mr.  W.  Leach ;  1,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham  ;  5,  Don  John,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ;  6,  Gamcboy,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Kaye.  Crimson  Bizarre  :  1,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  W.  Cheetham; 

2,  Paul  Pry,  Colonel  Lee;  3,  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Hurdman;  4, 
King  Alfred,  5,  William  Caxton,  6,  Rainbow,  Colonel 
Lee.  Scarlei  Flakes  :  1,  Chadwick's  Brilliant,  2,  William 
the  Fourth,  3,  Ringleader,  Colonel  Lee;  4,  Potter's  Champion, 
Mr.  J.  Scholes ;  5,  Beauty  "jf  Bradley,  Mr.  R.  J.  Kaye ;  6,  Mar- 
quis of  Granhy,  Colonel  Lee.  Hose  Flakes:  1,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Colonel  Lee;  2,  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  R.  J-  Kaye;  3, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Holland;  4.  Apollo,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Kaye;  5,  Dobbin's  Mountaineer,  Colonel  Lee;  6,  Lady  Ely, 
Mr.  Donderdale.  Purple  Flakes :  1,  Euchd,  2,  Princess  Char- 
lotte,  Colonel  Lee;  3,  Elizabeth,  Mr.  J.  Hurdman;  4,  Belle- 
rophon,  5,  Mungo,  6,  Commander,  Colonel  Lee.  Picotbes— 
Purple,  heuvv -edge  :  I,  Nulli  Secundus,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham;  2, 
Beauty  of  Wurley,  Mr.  H.  J.  Kaye;  3,  Victory,  4,  Bonny  Bet, 
Mr.  W.  Leach;  5,  Kaye's  Monarch,  6,  Jackson's  Delight,  Col. 
Lee.  Purple,  light -ed^e:  i,  Nulli  Secundus,  Mr.  W.  Leach;  2, 
Field  Marshal,  Mr.  T.  Smith;  3,  Grace  Darling,  Mr.  W.  Lodge; 

4,  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  J.  Scholes;  5.  Royal  Adelaide,  Mr.  W. 
Lodge;  6,  Seedling,  Mr.  Holland.  Bed,  heavy -edge:  l.Duchesa 
Of  Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  J.  Kaye;  2,  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Holland; 

3,  Marc  Antony,  Colonel  Lee ;  4,  Mrs.  Horner,  Mr.  Lodge  ;  5. 
Little  Wor  der.  Colonel  Lee ,-  6,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Kaye.  Red,  light-edge:  1,  Mrs.  Maynell,  Mr.  Holland;  2,  Mrs. 
Horner,  3,  Nonpareil,  Colonel  Lee;  4,  La  yuperb,  Mr.  Lodge; 

5,  Princess  Sophia,  Mr.  Holland;  6,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Kaye.  Dahlias— i?«r/c:  I,  Essex  Triumph,  H. 
Openshaw,  Esq.;  2,  Garrick,  A.  Wood,  Esq.;  3,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  4.  Sir  R.  Sale,  Mr.  J.  Gaskell.  White  or  Blush:  I, 
Antagonist,  2,  Emma  Noke,  Mr.  Gaskell ;  3.  Lewisham  Rival,  4, 
Coronation,  A.  Wood,  Esq.  Yellow  or  Orange:  1,  Aurantia, 
Mr.  Lodge;  2,  Argo,  Mr.  Gaskell;  3,  Parkmount  Rival,  Mr. 
Lodge;  4,  Lady  Stamford,  Mr,  Gaskell.  Lilac  or  Purple:  3, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Mr.  C.  Noyes;  2,  North  Midland,  Mr. 
Lodge ;  3,  Lady  Harlam,  H.  Openshaw,  Esq. ;  4,  Pickwick,  Mr. 
GaskelL  Scarlet  and  Red:  1,  Eclipse,  2,  Tournament,  Mr. 
Gaskell;  3,  Duke  of  Cornwall;  H.  Openshaw,  Esq.;  4,  Scarlet 
Defiance,  Mr,  T.  Davenport.  Rose  and  Crimson:  1,  Attilla,  2, 
Miss  Abbot,  Mr.  Gaskell;  3,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Mr.  J.  Ashworlh: 

4,  Competitor,  H.  Openshaw,  Esq.  Edged  U7id  Tipped:  1,  Lady 
Antrobus,  Mr.  C.  Noyes;  2,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Mr.  Lodge;  3, 
Lady  Antrobus,  Mr.  T.  Davenport;  4,  Madame  Chouvieri,  Mr. 
Lodge.  Amateurs— 24  uGWef(6's:  Mr.  T.  Davenport.  Ama- 
teurs AND  Gentlemen's  Gardeners — 12  varielies:  1,  H. 
Openshaw,  Esq.;  3  and  3,  Mr.  J.  Gaskell.  Greenhouse 
J'i.antb:    1.  Mr.   Thos.  Davenport;     2,  Daniel  Grant,   Esq. 

'■'-'''■ —   ^rs.  Ratasbottom  ;  2, 
Single  SpecimeTis :  1,  Lilium  lancnonii...,  —  -nKa 

Helichrysura  proliferum,  R.  Ashton,  Esq.;  3,  Fuchsia  foru,^- 
elegans,  Mr.  T.  Davenport;  4,  RoseLouis-Phillipe,  5,  Rosa  odo- 
rata, Miss  Grundy.  Stove  Plants— 1,  Lantana  ^'^tauius,  i-. 
crocea,  Neriuin  oleander.  Ardisia  ^renulata.  R.  Asliton,  Esq.  ; 
2,  GIoxmi^^-^jjjQj.g^  Thunbergia  alata,  Daphne  odora,  Ardisia 
iirenulata,  &c.,  D.  Grant,  Esq.  Single  Speciynens  :  I,  Thuubergia 
alba,  J.  Fcnton,  Esq.  ;  2,  Achimenes  pedunculata,  R.  Ashton, 
Esq.;  3,  Zygnpetalum  maxillare,  J.  Fenton,  Esq.  ;  4,  Cocks- 
comb, Mr,  Gaskell ;  5,  Ardisia  crenulata,  D.  Grant,  Esq. 
Fansies,  24  varieties  :  1,  Mr.  T.  Cross;  2,  Mr.  N.  Cronshavv;  3, 
Mr.  Cross;  4,  Mr.  Noyes.  12  varieties :  1  and  2,  Mr.  N.  Cron- 
shaw;  3,  Mr.  Cross;  4,  Mr.  N.  Cronshaw.  Pines:  1  and  2, 
Providence,  3,  Montserrat,  J.  Fenton,  Esq,  Black  Grapes,  1, 
Lombardy,  J.  Fenton,  Esq.;  2, do..  Mrs.  Ramsbottom;  3, Black 
Hamburgh,  D.Grant,  Esq.  fi' hite  Grapes:  1,  White  Muscat, 
D.  Grant,  Esq.;  2,  do., Mrs.  Ramsbottom;  3,  do.,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Melon  :  1,  Mr.  Noyes ;  2,  Cantaloupe,  D.  Grant,  Esq.;  3, 
J.  Fenton,  Esq.  Peaches:  1  and  2,  D.Grant,  Es^q.;  3,  Miss 
Grundy.  Nectarines:  1  and  2,  D.  Grant,  Esq.;  3,  Miss  Gru;idy. 
Apricots:  Miss  Grundy.  Plu7ns:  D.  Grant,  Esq.  Dessert 
Apples:  Mr.  Cross.  Culinary  Apples:  1,  Mr,  Ncyes  ;  2,  Mr. 
Cross;  3,  R.  J.  Grundy,  Esq.  Dessert  Pears:  1,  R.  Bucking, 
Esq.;  2,  Miss  Grundy;  3.  Mr.  Noyes.  Culinary  Pears:  I,  Mr. 
Noyes;  2,  Mr.  Cross;  3,  R.  Huckiog,  Esq.  Alpine  Strawberries, 
J.  Faulkner.  Orange-tree  in  fruit :  1,  D,  Grant,  Esq. ;  2,  Mrs. 
Ramsbottom.  Lemon-tree:  1,  Mr.  Richardson.  Cucumber:! 
and  2,  Mrs.  Ramsbottom;  3,  R.  Ashton,  Esq.  Mushrooms:  1 
and  2,  R.  Ashton,  Esq.;  3,  J.  W.  Swannick,  Esq.  Peas:  1, 
Mr.  Davenport;  2,  A.  Wood,  Esq.;  3,  Mr.  Ashworth.  Broad 
Beans:  1,  Mr.  Cross;  2,  Mr.  G.  Jackson;  3,  R.  Hucking,  Esq. 
Kidney  Beans:  1,  Mr.  Faulkner  ;  2,  A.Wood,  Esq.;  3,  D.  Grant, 
Esq.  Celery  :  1  and  2,  A.  Wood,  Esq. ;  3,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swannick. 
Cauliflower:  1,  Mr.  Faulkner;  2,  Mrs.  Ramsbottom;  3,  Mr. 
Faulkner.  Broccoli-.  1  and  2,  J.  Fenton,  Esq.;  3,  D.  Grant, 
Esq.  Cabbage,  1,  Mr.  J.  W,  Swannick;  2  and  3,  R,  Hucking, 
Esq.  Red  Cabbage :  1,  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  ;  2,  R.  Ashton,  Esq. 
Parsnips:  1,  Mr.  G.  Jackson  ;  2,  J.  Fenton,  Esq.  Turnips:  D. 
Grant,  Esq.  Carrots:  D.  Grant,  Esq.  Artichokes:  1,  J.  Fenton, 
Esq. ;  2,  Mr.  Noyes.  Beet-root:  1,  D.Grant,  Esq.;  2,  J.  Fenton, 
Esq.  Onions  (Autumn-sown),  Mr.  J.  Jackson.  (Spring-sown): 
l,Mr.  Noyes;  2,  Mr.  Cross;  3,  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Endive:  Mr.  J. 
W.  Swannick.  Parsley:  1,  A.  Wood,  Esq.;  2,  D.  Grant,  Esq. 
Lettuce:  l,R.Asht0D,  Esq.:  2,  J.  Fenton,  Esq.  Cottaoers: 
Pelargoniums:  1,  T.  Holt;  2  and  3,  T.  Allen.  Dahlias: 
J.  Sykes.  Apples:  1,  J.  Foster;  2,  T.  Greenhalgh;  3,  J- Knott. 
Pears:  1,  J.  Foster;  2,  T.  Booth;  3,  T.  Greenhalgh.  Plums:  T. 
Greenhalgh.  Peas:  1,  R.  Olivant ;  2,  T.  Booth;  3,  J.  Chat- 
terton.  Beans:  1,  B.  Pickstones ;  2,  C.  Hilton;  3,  A.  Taylor. 
Ce/ery:  J.  Kaye.  Cabbage:  AY.  Twcedale.  Jierf:  1,T.  PoUett ; 
sand  3,  T.  Booth.  Carrots:  1,  J.  Fletcher;  2,  M.  Millet ;  3,  J. 
Sykes.  Turnips:  1,  D.  Astley  ;  2,  H.  Partington  ;  3,  M.  Millett. 
07iions:  1,  J.  PoUett;  2,  W.  Bowkcr;  3,  T.  Pollett.  Lettuce:  T. 
Booth.  Parsley:  T. Booth.  [We  have  inserted  this  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  the  reporter;  but  we  cannot  again  depart 
from  our  rule  of  excluding  reports  without  the  names  ol  the 
flowers  or  fruit  that  win.] 

Hunts.  Horticultural  Society.— This  was  the  annual  Show  of 
the  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society:  the  display  of  fruit 
and  flowers  was  small  compared  with  former  years. — Carna- 
tions.—SccWei  Bizarre:  1,  Barringer's  Fair  King,  Mr.  F.  Bar- 
ringer;  2,  Hepworth's  Leader,  Mr.  Giddings;  3,  ditto,  Mr.  J. 
Barringer.  Purple :  1 ,  Barringer's  Surprise,  Mr.  J.  Barringer  ; 
2,  ditto,  Mr.  Wood.  Flake  Scarlei :  1,  Lydia,  Mr.  F.  Barringer; 
2,  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Barringer.  Purple:  1,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse, 
Mr.  F.  Barringer  ;  2,  Queen  ot  Sheba,  Mr.  Franklin.  Rose  : 
1,  Barringer's  Apollo,  Mr.  F.  Barringer;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Bar- 
linger;  3,  Sir  George  Crewe,  Mr.  Franklin;  4,  Barringer's 
Apollo,  Mr.  F.  Barringer.    PicoTiiES,— Pwr/j/e :  1,  Wood's  Priu- 


cess  Alice,  Mr.  Wood.  Dark  Red:  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr. 
Franklin;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  F.  Barringer;  3.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Giddings.  Scarlei  or  Pale  Red:  1,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer; 2,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Franklin;  3,  Hector, 
Mr.  Franklin.  Rose:  1,  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  Barringer.  Yel- 
low :  1,  Maid  of  Middelburgh,  BIr.  J.  Barringer.  Best  Picotee, 
by  Amateurs  :  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Price.  Goosebehbies.- 
Heaviest  Red:  1,  Wonderful,  Mr.  Giddings;  2,  ditto,  Mr,  Gid- 
dings. Yellow:  1,  Piggot's  Leader,  Mr.  Giddings.  Green: 
1,  Plumper,  Mr.  Giddings,  White:  1,  Ostrich,  Mr.  Newman, 
Extra  Prizes  Were  given  to  Mr.  Slight  for  a  beautiful  Achimenes 
grandiflora;  to  Mr,  J.  Barringer  tor  Cockscombs;  and  to  Mr. 
Giddings  for  Elton  Strawberries.— CumAj-iffg-fi  Chronicle. 


Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society,  Aug.  28.-:-This  was  the 
second  and  last  Exhibition  for  the  season.  The  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows  :  —  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants.— \, 
Mr.  Barnicle,  gr.  to  J.  Percival,  Esq.,  for  Lisianthus 
Russellianus,  Amaryllis  striatiflora,  Erythrina  crista-galli, 
Hibiscus  sinensis  roseus,  Hibiscus  Cameroni,  and  Vinca 
alba  ;  2,  Mr.  Jobling,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  A.  Hewitt,  for  Sta- 
tice  arborea,  Vallota  purpurea,  Crassula  falcata,  Gesnera  ze- 
hrina,  Achimenes  peduoculata,  and  Clerodendron  speciosis- 
simura.  Twelve  best  Roses. —  !,Mr.Meehan,  gr.toCol.  Harcourt, 
for  Lamarque,  Emile  Courtier,  latifolia,  Abbe  Mirland,  Lyon- 
nais,  Henri  Berbet,  Bernard,  Don  Carlos,  La  Biche,  Pourpre 
supcrieur,  Clara  Sylvain,  and  De  Neuilly;  2,  Mr.  Jobling  for 
Jaune  Desprez,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Aim^e  Vibert,  Philip  the 
First,  Noisette  multiflora,  Lee's  Crimson,  Madame  Desprez, 
Bougare,  Hymenee,  and  Fahvier.  Fuchsias.— 1,  Mr.  Barnicle 
for  Pageana,  Coronet,  Modesta,  Vesta,  Neptune,  Cocciuea, 
Toddiaua,  Moneypenii,  magnifica,  insigni5,  tricolor,  and  Albion; 
2,  Mr.  Meehan  for  Eppsii,  Defiance,  Brockmanil,  Exoniensis, 
St.  Clare,  Formosa  elegans,  Toddiana,  magnifica,  tricolor, 
conspicua  arborea,  transparens,  and  racemiflora.  Cocks- 
combs.—'Mr.  Bone,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lind.  Dahlias.  —  1,  Mr. 
Bone  for  Squibb's  Defiance,  Princess  Royal,  Stella,  Majestic, 
President  of  the  West,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Scarlet  Eclipse, 
Grace  Darling,  Lady  Bathurst,  Rival  Sussex.-  Phenomenon, 
andBeautyof  Sussex;  2,  Mr.  Barnicle  for  Springfield  Rival, 
Admiral  Stopford,  Scarlet  Defiaoce,  Squibb's  Defender,  Virgin 
Queen,  Marquess  of  Lothian,  Bonaparte,  Purple  Perfection, 
Rival  Sussex,  and  three  seedlings.  Germa^i  Asters. — Mr.  Job- 
ling. Verbenas.— 1,  Mr.  Barnicle  for  Boule  de  Feu,  Queen, 
Bridesmaid,  Stewart's  Purple,  Renown,  Ingramii,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Groomiaoa,  Striata  coccinea,  Mortlock's  Superb, 
Unique,  and  Buistii  (these  were  in  pots) ;  2,  Mr.  Jobling  for 
Teucroides  carnea,  Unique,  Groomiana,  Stewart's  Purple, 
Queen,  Joan  of  Arc,  Hendersonii,  Melindres  superba,  Laconii, 
Incisa,  Ingramii,  and  Renown.  Seedling  Pa7isy. — Mr.  Meehau 
for  a  dark  variety.  Grapes.— Mr.  Jobling  for  Black  Ham- 
hurgii.  White  Gi-apes.~l,  iMr.  Bone  for  White  Sweetwater;  2, 
Mr.  Barnicle  fur  thesame.  Pmches.—  i,  Mr.  Meehan  for  Chan- 
cellor ;  2,  Mr.  Bone  for  Noblesse.  Nectarines. — 1,  Mr.  Meehan 
for  Newington  ;  2,  Mr.  Jobling  for  White  Nectarine.  Piums. 
— 1,  Mr.  Meehan  for  Greengages.  Apples. — 1,  Mr.  Thompson 
for  Kerry  Pippin;  2,  Mr.  Barnicle  for  Quarrenden.  Thefollow- 
iag  Extra  P)'izes  w^re  awarded:— To  Mr.  Bone  for  Balsams; 
to  Mr.  Meehan  for  a  stand  of  24  Pansies  (chiedy  seedlings),  for 
Hollyhocks,  and  for  a  single  .specimen  of  Clerodendron  specio- 
sissimum  ;  to  Mr.  Jobling  fur  Phloxes,  viz.  :  Wheelerii,  Shep- 
perdii,  speciosa,  omniflora,  cordata  grandiflora,  excelsa,  pendu- 
lifolia,  Drummondii  varieties,  Pyramidalis,  reflexa,  and  incar- 
nata  ;  to  Mr.  Barnicle  for  Gloxinia  maculata,  and  for  a  seed, 
ling  Dahlia  (white,  tipped  with  vermilion),  for  six  Cockscombs, 
and  for  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son for  six  Newington  Nectarines. 


Harrison's  Seedling.  Scarlet :  1,  Mr.  Edward,  with  Catleugh's 
Eclipse;  2,  Mr.  Quartoa,  with  ditto;  3,  Mr.  Harrison,  with 
Nonpareil;  4,  Mr.Edwaid,  withhisNo,  12;  5, Mr. Harrison, with 
Nonpareil.  Light  Edged  or  Tipped:  1  and  2,  Mr.  Quarton,  with 
Beauty  of  Sussex;  3  and  4,  Mr.  Edward,  with  Princess  Royal j 
and  5,  Mr,  Summer,  with  Princess  Royal,  Shade  or  Dubious : 
1,  Mr.  Edward,  with  President  of  the  West  j  2,  Mr.  Quarton, 
with  Girling's  Prince  of  Wales ;  3,  Mr,  Edward,  with  Madame 
Charivari;  4,  Mr.  Quarton,  with  Rouge  et  Noirj  and  5,  Mr- 
Harrison,  with  Lord  Howdeu,  Lilac:  1  and  2,  Mr.  Quarton^ 
3  and  4,  Mr.  Edward,  and  5,  Mr.  Summers,  with  Miss  Abbott. 
Seedlings:  Mr.  Harrison. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  cuUivaied  for  sale  hy, 
Messrs.  Wood  ^  Son.  184-4.  Taylor. 
This  is  another  of  those  descriptive  catalogues,  the' 
importance  of  which  we  last  week  insisted  on.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  including  Roses  that 
flower  in  June  and  July,  the  other  such  as  flower  from 
July  to  November — a  very  useful  variation  from  the  com- 
mon plans  of  arrangement,  considering  how  large  a  part 
of  the  wealthy  class  never  see  their  country  residenccB 
before  the  beginning  of  August.  Its  orthography  has 
apparently  been  carefully  attended  to  ;  but  we  really 
abandon,  all  hope  of  ever  ascertaining  how  the  majority 
of  Rose  names  should  be  spelt,  and  therefore  cannot 
blame  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son  for  any  errors  that  have 
escaped  the  quick  eyes  of  the  reader  in  Messrs,  Taylor's 
printing  office.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Berlize 
should  be  Berleze,  after  the  writer  on  Camellias  of  that 
name;  Casimir  Perrier  spelt  his  name,  we  believe,  with 
oner;  Mamorea  should  certainly  be  Marmorea  ;  General 
Kloeber  should  be  Kleber,  we  presume;  and  we  imagine 
that  for  Hypocrate,  Columbriene,  and  Jean  d'Arc,  we 
should  read  Hippocrate,  Colombine,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
However,  these  are  things  that  Rose-growers  think  little 
about.  ■ 

Th,i  Meteorological  Ephemeris  for  1845;    with  Ruled 

Pages  for  Observations.  By  Henry  Dosat,  Esq. 
Mk.  Doxat  makes  no  pretence  to  weather  prophecy, 
further  than  may  be  gained  by  a  very  attentive  considera- 
tion of  those  influences  which  may  be  naturally  supposed 
to  influence  atmospheric  changes.  He  was  so  very 
nearly  right  this  year  in  some  of  his  anticipations — for 
they  are  neither  guesses  nor  predictions — that  we  intend 
to  watch  his  "  Ephemeris"  carefully  nest  year,  and.  we 
recommend  others  to  do  so  likewise. 


]  a  Little  Child's  First  Steps  in 
Mrs.    Felix   Summerly.      12mo. 


Morningside  Practical  Gardeiiers*  Society.— This  was  the 
third  meeting  for  the  season.  The  following  prizes  were 
awarded:  — Seerf/ing-  Pelargo7iium.—l,  Mr.  J.  Downie,  gr.  to 
General  Robertson,  for  Miss  Easton ;  2.  Mr.  H.  Gibb,  gr.  to  Mrs, 
Stark,  for  Gem,  Seedling Pa/isy.—l,  Mr.  T.  Ovens  ^r  tn  Ai^v. 
aoder  P;— 2;;^  ^.sa..  for  Qu--^  ;^^^^.  2.  -j..  j/uownie  for 
Little  Wonder.  Ruses.— Mr.  H.  Gibb  for  Crested  Moss,  Madame 
Hardy,  Village  Maid,  Louis-Philippe,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  Fo\- 
geos.  Pmks.—M.r.  T.  Ovens  for  Queen  Victoria,  Nimrod,  ; 
Tweedside  Beauty,  Miss  Brandland,  Nymph,  and  Rainbow. 
Verbe/ias. — Mr.  J.  l)owniefor  Visid,  Princess  Royal,  Burleyana, 
Tweediana  picta,  Howardii,  and  Ingramii.  Calceolarias.— Mx . 
J.  Downie  for  Standishii,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  LadyCon- 
stable.  Salvias. — Mr.  J.  Downie  for  Fulgens,  Patens,  and 
Grahamii  Picotees.—Mr.  3.  Young  for  Duchess  of  Kent,  lu- 
comparnble,  and  Nulli  Secundus.  China  Asters.— Mr.  W.  Den- 
holm,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Forest,  Bart.  Stocks. -~Mr.  J.  Young. 
Herbaceous  Plants.— Mr.  J.  Eownie  for  Phlox  omniflora.  Del- 
phinium Barlowii,  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Lathyrus  latilolius, 
Campanula  grandis,  and  Chelone  barbata.  Grapes. — Mr.  J. 
Eergie  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Melo7is.— Mr.  W,  Denholm  for 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Gooseberries. — Mr.  J.  Gould  for  Porcupine. 
The  Prize  by  Messrs.  Dicksoti  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Inver- 
leith,  for  the  best  one-head  of  Cauliflower,  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  gr.  to  A.  Falconar,  Esq. — The  Prize  by  Mr.  M'lntosh, 
Agent  for  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  for  tlie  best  6  Roses,  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Downie  witli  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  Kean,  Tiiomphe 
de  Montmorency,  Bourbon  Queen,  Moss  du  Luxemburg,  £^nd 
Louis-Philippe.— Mr,  J.  Gould,  gr.,  Canaan  Cottage,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  plant  of  a  seedling  Maurandya,  for  which  an  extra 
Prize  was  awarded. — There  were  aUo  exhibited  from  Grange 
Bank  some  pretty  seedling  Pansies. 

West  Bromwich  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  29. — 
This,  the  ftrst  E.'ihibition  of  the  Society,  went  off  much  better 
than  was  expected.  A.  Kenrick,  E^q.,  sent  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not  for  competition, 
amongst  w  hich  were  fine  plants  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  longiflora,  and  rosea;  Vinca  alba,  and  V.  rosea; 
Erica  ampullacea,  and  Irbyana ;  Fuchsia  forniosa  elegans,  and 
Laueii;  Citrus  Aurantium,  and  two  6ne  plauts  of  Nerium 
splendens,  gracefully  bending  under  the  beautiful  trusses  of 
rose-coloured  flowers. — Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  also  sent  a 
collection  of  plants,  not  for  competition,  cootaining  fine  speci- 
mens of  Cycas  revoluta,  Cereus  lanuginosus  and  pentagonus, 
Erica  Irbyana,  ampullacea,  and  viiidillora;  and  other  plants 
of  equal  merit.  The  follov/ing  is  the  list  of  Prizes : — Fuchsias.  — 
1,  Exoniensis,  Mr.  Woodward.  Best  TAree.— Laneii,  Bailoonii, 
and  Conspicua  arborea,  Mr.  Woodward.  Greenhouse  Plants.— 
J,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Mr.  Woodward.  Best  Three. — 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora,  the  Pelargonium  named  Sylph,  and  a 
seedling  Calceolaria,  Mr.  Woodward.  Extra  Prizes. — Nerium 
splendens,  Mr,  Woodward. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  Sept.  5.  (Established  prior 
to  i/tiOJ— 'Ihis  was  the  Dahlia  Show,  which  is  the  last  Meeting 
for  the  season.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows;— Piem/er 
Dahlia:  Mr.  Quarton,  Standard  of  Perfection.  Dark  Puce, 
Maroon,  or  Cri>7ison:  1,  Mr.  Quarton ;  -f,  Mr.  Edward;  5,  Mr. 
Summers,  wich  Essex  Triumph;  2,  I^lr.  Edward,  with  Sir  H. 
Pottinger;  and  3,  Mr.  Quarton,  with  Admiral  Stopford.  White 
or  Blush:  1,  4,  Mr.  Quarton  ;  and  5,  Mr.  Summers,  with  Brides- 
maid ;  2,  Mr.  Edward,  with  Beauty  of  Bucks;  and  3,  Mr. 
Edward,  with  Mrs.  James  Richardson.     Light  or  Dark  Rose: 

1,  Mr.  Quarton,  with  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  2,  Mr.  Quarton,  with  Wid- 
nall's  Queen;  3,  5,  Mr.  Summers;  and  4,  Mr.  Harrison,  with 
Mrs.  Shelley.    Buff  or  Orange:    I,  Mr.  Edward,  with  Orantia; 

2,  Mr.  Quarton,  with  Marquis  of  Lansdown ;  3,  Mr.  Edward, 
with  Orange  Superb;  and  4,  5,  Mr.  Harrison's  Seedling.  Light 
or  Dark  Purple:  1  and  3,  Mr,  Quaiton;  2  and  4,  Mr.  Edward; 
and  5,  Mr.  Harrison,  with  Standard  of  Perfection.  Yellow  or 
Sulphur:  1  and  4,  Mr.  Quarton;  2,  Mr.  Edward,  with  Cox's 
Defiance;  3,  Mr,  Summer,  with  Piince  of  Wales ^  and  5,  Mr. 


The  Mother's  Primer 

Many  Ways.      By 

Longmans, 

"My  experience  with  children/' says  the  Authoress, 
"  is,  that  learning  to  read  may  be  a  pleasant  instead  of  a 
painful  task."  We  think  so  too,  and  recommend 
mothers  to  study,  by  the  help  of  this  preUy  little  book, 
how  to  make  it  so. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLiVNTS  WHICH^are  EIT^E^ 

USEFUL  0?v  'Ji^-JXAlvijiNTAL.. 

Alona  ccelestis.  Sky-blue  Alona.  {Greenhouse  Shnch.) 
Nol3TT3?K5r~Pe^T^ndria  Monogynia.— It  has  long  been  known  to 
botanists  that  Chile  and  Peru  abound  in  shrubby  plants  allied  to 
Nolana,  few  of  which  are  yet  published,  hut  including  among  them 
some  species  of  remarkable  beauty.  Hitherto  our  gardens  have 
possessed  no  others  than  N.  prostrata,  tenella,  paradoxa,  and 
atriplicifolia,  of  which  the  first  and  last  alone  remain  m  cultiva- 
tion. But  they  are  annuals,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
of  small  importance  for  the  purposes  of  decoration.  The  shrubs 
are  still  to  procure.  Of  these  one  species,  viz.  this  one,  has  at 
last  been  raised  from  some  of  Mr.  Bridges's  seeds,by  Mr.  Best,  gr. 
to  A.  Park,  Esq.,  of  Merton  Grove,  Surrey.  It  proves  to  be  a 
very  fine  thing,  with  pale  sky-hlue  flowers,  each  of  which  remains 
in  beauty  for  severaldays.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  soft-leaved  Heath, 
and  it  appears  likely  to  form  a  bush  of  some  such  size  as  a  common 
Pelargonium.  What  its  proper  treatment  may  be  we  are  unable 
to  tell,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  plant ;  but  we 
presume  it  will  thrive  with  the  same  cultivation  as  Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, and  we  hope  it  will  prove  a  capital  thing  for  beddmg 
out  during  the  summer.  Wewould,  however,  suggest  to  gardeners, 
that  as  all  the  Nolanas  appear  to  be  shore  plants,  salt  m  small 
quantities  may  be  found  useful  in  the  soil.  A  plant  of  it  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  July  last,  when  it  received 
the  silver  Knightian  MeAal.—Botaiiical  Register, 

Garden   Tvlemoranda. 

Hewell  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.— At  p.  663  of  our 
volume  for  last  year  we  gave  an  amateur's  sketch  of  this 
interesting  place.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  now 
offer  an  account  of  it  by  a  correspondent  of  great  skill  as 
a  gardener.  Our  readers  may  be  anxious  to  compare 
the  views  of  two  different  persons  concerning  the  same 
array  of  facts.  Hewell  Hall  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  parks  in  England.  The  mansion  is  a  noble  Grecian 
building,  placed  in  the  very  worst  situation  in  the  whole 
park.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  princely  hberality 
that  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  pile,  and  pause  to  con= 
demn  the  taste  that  could  place  it  in  such  a  situation, 
and  in  such  a  park  too  !  Few  demesnes  afford  so  much 
choice  in  the  site  of  the  mansion  as  this,  having  such  a 
diversified  surface,  and  grouped  in  all  directions  with 
huge  masses  of  stately  timber.  An  extensive  lake  has 
also  been  formed  near  the  house,  certainly  m  the  best 
situation  for  such  an  ornament.  The  outline,  however, 
wants  boldness  and  variety ;  for  although  conceived 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
place,  it  is  nevertheless  destitute  of  interest  from  its 
inartistical  form.  This  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  la 
the  opposite  shore  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
mansion:  and  as  the  latter  does  not  occupy  an  elevated 
situation,  the  defect  becomes  more  apparent  and  objec- 
tionable. The  splendid  groups  of  timber  trees  which 
meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  are,  in  most  instances, 
judiciously  placed.  They  are  composed,  however,  of 
trees  assimilating  greatly  in  form,  and  want  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  in  some  instances  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
to  give  variety  and  style  to  the  general  character.    The 
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lawQ  near  the  mansion  can  boast  of  one  of  tbe  finest 
pieces  of  turf  in  this  country  ;  it  is  the  very  perfection 
of  what  turf  should  be — quite  free  from  Moss  and  Plantain, 
and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table.  On  this  lawn  are 
large  masses  of  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  gay 
annuals,  mixed  together  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of 
wicker-work,  which  gives  an  idea  of  their  being  huge 
baskets  of  evergreens  and  flowers.  For  ourselves  we  should 
prefer  to  see  the  branches  of  the  Portugal  Laurels  and 
otherjevergreensrestingquiteunobstructedon  the  beautiful 
sward,  and  the  wicker-work  inclosing  lesser-sized  clumps, 
judiciously  distributed,  and  filled  with  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums, Salvias,  &c.  &c.  On  this  lawn  are  two  very  fiae 
Pinus  cembra  ;  near  it,  and  connected  with  the  house, 
is  a  Dutch  garden  on  a  small  scale.  The  walks  from  tliis 
lead  to  a  range  of  conservatories,  filled  with  plants  in 
the  highest  health  and  culture.  Mr.  Markham  pointed 
out  some  Camellias  to  us  of  an  immense  size,  which  he 
had  transplanted  iu  consequence  of  the  alteration  and 
re-erection  of  these  houses ;  they  had  not,  apparently, 
received  the  least  check — indeed,  nothing  could  surpass 
the  health  and  vigour  of  these  truly  magnificent  speci- 
mens. Near  this  is  a  rock-garden,  formed  out  of  a 
gravel  pit.  This  is  one  of  the  few  things  of  the  kind  we 
can  bear  to  look  upon.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
geometrical  forms  should  have  been  admitted  in  the 
arrangement ;  they  are  most  certainly  out  of  place  here  ; 
the  basins  of  water  for  aquatics  are  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding walks  and  beds,  which  should  never  be  in  any 
case  ;  tbe  beds  also  were  rendered  too  gay  with  Scarlet 
Verbenas.  The  mind  in  suchi  a  scene  reverts  to  those 
plants  we  find  in  rocky  wilds  and  alpine  regions,  and 
this  feeling  should  not  only  be  created,  but  maintained 
with  scrupulous  severity.  The  water  in  the  basins  was  as 
pure  as  crystal — no  trifling  matter,  in  our  estimation, 
when  water  is  introduced  in  garden  scenery.  How  often 
do  we  find  these  receptacles  for  plants  foetid  pools, 
covered  with  Duckweed,  and  swarming  with  frogs  and 
tadpoles !  We  observed  the  walks  leading  to  this 
garden,  and  in  places  where  the  trees  overhang  them, 
edged  with  a  kind  of   -->^  tile.     Edgings  of  this 


kind  are  admissible  in 
some  kinds,  but  they  do 
rural  scenery.  When 
rounded  with,  turf  we 
of  IvVj  which  answers 
harmonise  well  with  the 


geometrical  gardens  of 
not  associate  well  with 
the  shrubs  are  not  sur- 
should  prefer  edgings 
admirably,  and  would 
beauty  and  character  of 


in  a  Dutch  oven,  in  a  dish,  before  the  fire,  with  a  piece 
of  butter  on  the  top  of  the  Tomato,  and  leave  it  to  roast 
till  brown.     Care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  burn. 

New  Discoveries  concerning  the  Pollen  of  Plants. — 
Mr.  Siegfried  Reisseg  announces  that  he  has  discovered 
that  pollen  will  produce  its  tubes  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  stem  and  leaves,  as  for  instance,  that  of  an  Allium  in 
Potato  tubers;  that  it  then  grows  into  conferva-like 
cellular  green  planilets  ;  and  that  pollen  will  change, 
under  certain  circumstances,  into  animalcules,  such  as 
those  of  Ehrenberg's  genus  Astasia  1     What  next  ? 

The  Jay. — Having  tbe  reputation  of  being  partial  to 
the  eggs  of  young  birds  is  quite  enough  to  include  this 
beautiful  bird  in  the  list  of  destructives;  its  principal 
food,  however,  being  Acorns  and  Beech-mast.  This 
terminates,  it  is  believed,  those  birds  that  come  under 
the  gamekeeper's  denomination  of  "  varmint."  The 
rook  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  believed  that  farmers 
have  now  become  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  confer  ; 
and  instances  are  known  that  where,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  utility  of  the  rook  in  clearing  their  lands  of  grubs, 
&c.,  they  have  prevailed  on  their  landlord  in  getting  the 
rookery  destroyed,  in  a  very  short  time,  finding  out  their 
error,  they  have  earnestly  entreated  for  its  restoration. 
Still  the  eye  is  too  frequently  disgusted  in  seeing  one  of 
these  birds  suspended  in  the  field,  under  the  idea  of 
saving  a  few  miserable  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  The  gardener's 
list  is  rather  more  numerous  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enumerate  all  which  come  under  his  ban.  If  the  money 
spent  in  powder,  pay  of  boys  kept  from  school,  and  the 
original  cost  of  the  gun,  vrere  expended  in  teaching  net- 
making  to  those  in  the  parish  who  are  lame,  or^other- 
wise  infirm,  a  saving  would  be  obtained,  and  a  moral 
benefit  conferred.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded 
to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Bathurst,  for  introducing  this  art  into  his  parish,  super- 
intending it  personally,  and  for  the  little  volume  whicli 
records  his  proceedings,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
reticulation.* — J.  M. 


such  a  situation.     The  French,  garden,  as  it  is  styled,  is 

upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  designed  with  great  judgment 

and  skill.     It  is  just  now  looking  brilliant,  from  there 

being  an  immense  display  of  all  kinds  of  profuss-bloom- 

ing  plants,  well   arranged  and    superbly  managed.     An 

improvement  could  readily  be  effected  in  this  garden  by 

the  introduction   and   right    disposition    of    fastigiate 

evergreens  flanking  the  broad  walks  of  turi"  and  gravel  ; 

sach,  for  example,  as  the  Irish  Yew,  Cypress,  Juniperus 

excelsa,  Cupressus    thurifera,   Cupressus   torulosa,  &c., 

&c.    At^me  distance  from  the  house,  in  an  outer  park, 

is  the  kitchen  garden,  whicli  is  equally  well  managed; 

the  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  are  loaded  with  fruit ;   the 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  against  tbe  open  walls  were 

quite  free  from  red  spider.     The  kitchen-garden  crops 

were  in  luxuriant  health,  evincing  none  of  the  signs  or 

effects  of  this  dry  season.     The  Pine-apple,  the  Grape, 

the  Peach,  and  the  Fig,  are  here  all  cultivated  in  the 

highest  possible  perfection  ;    indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 

to  point  out  another  place  where  these  are  all  equally 

well  done.     The  Pines  are  chiefly  groivu  in  pits,  heated 

by  hot-water  gutters  ;  the  gutters  were  formed  of  zinc, 

but  this  kind  of  metal  has  proved  a  failure,  and  Mr. 

Markbam   is  about  introducing  Burbidge  and  Healy's 

cast-iron  gutters,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  is  the 

most  efficient   mode   of  obtaining  bottom-heat.      Mr. 

Markham    has  been  long  celebrated    for  his   superior 

management  of  the  Grape-vine,  and  we  trust  he  will, 

through  tbe  medium  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  favour 

his  leas  fortunate  brethren  with  bis  system  of  culture. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  several  opportunities 

of  witnessing  the  extraordinary  success,  during  the  last 

ten  years,  aitt^ndiog  the  culture  of  the  Vine  at  Hewell, 

and  he  can  safely  aver  that  he  has  never  seen  anything 

equal  to  it  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 

repeat  that  the  whole  of  these  extensive  gardens  and 

grounds  were  in  the  highest  possible  keeping  ;  the  same 

order  prevails,  from  the  rubbish-yard  to  the  litwn   and 

conservatories.     The  whole  of  the  turf  looked  as  if  it 

had  all  been  mown  that  morning— the  walks  all  swept, 

and  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whether  iu 

the  flower  or  kitchen  gardens,  just  stirred  and  raked. 

Our  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Markham  to  a  most 

important  ctrcumsUncis  which  would   have   drawn   on 

the  incredulity  of  Mr.  Knight  himself.    That  celebrated 

physioIo^iHt  considered  the  Golden  Pippin  Apple  to  be 

in  tbe  last  sta;j;c  of  decay.     Here,  however,  it  is  iu  its 

yoDth,   growing   as   vigorously   as   any   Apple    in    the 

garden,   both    old    and    young    trce«    producing    fruit 

abundantly,  without  in   cither  the  leost  signs  or  indica 

t ion  of  pr<i(,'r(!SRive  decline.     This  doctrine  of  the  detcri 

oration  and  (Jf^".-ncracy  of  some  of  our  best  old  Apples, 

u  onqa«:i»ifjt)aijly  opposed  to  analogyjn  trees  gencruily  ; 

and  although  this  instance  is  somewhat  remarkable,  it 

at  Icait  Icatcs  the  question  onrn  for  further  iuvestixa- 

tion.— //.  r;.  '  ^ 


Migcellaneous. 

To  Cook  Tomfttocii.~-ra]cti  a  ripe  Tomato,  quite  red, 
hot  not  «of(.  Cat  out  the  stulk  und  scoop  out  the  seeds, 
leaviDz  apf  m-ich  of  the  flcih  as  possible.  Pill  the  inside 
with  lorccmcdt  (Bhich  will  be  better  if  mixed  with  a 
little  chopped  bam  or  tongue).     When  well  stuffed  set  it 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
After  the  slove  has  been  kept  dry  for  some  time,  as  is  always 
done  more  or  less  fi-om  the  end  of  August,  the  red  spider 
makes  its  appearance  in  some  collections,  in  greater  numbers 
than  at  other  times.  This  is  the  worst  time  in  the  year  to  permit 
the  ravages  of  this  insect,  as  If  the  foliage  is  now  disfigured  it 
must  remain  nn  eyesore  till  next  season's  growth ;  therefore  on 
the  first  appearance  of  this  evil,  apply  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  &c. ; 
and  any  plants  more  liable  to  the  attack  may  now  have  their 
winter  pruning,  rather  than  be  a  harvest  for  the  red  spider.  See 
that  Gloxiuias  are  well  ripened  before  they  are  set  to  lest,  and 
likewise  that  a  proper  label  is  fijfed  to  &U  those  kinds  which  rest 
periodically.  All  woody  jjlants  ought  now  to  be  done  growing 
iu  the  stove;  slight  fires  may  be  made  in  the  morning;  the 
watering  got  over  early  in  the  day,  a.id  a  free  current  of  air 
admitted  on  all  fine  days  for  a  fc-v  houirs. 

Co7isefi}atori/.— Plants  in  this  house,  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  in  flower,  may  :je  kc^  as  slill  as  if 
they  were  in  a  Ward's  case  from  this  time  till  the  beginning  of 
the  growiDg season;  merely  giving  air  to  keep  down  sun-heat 
occasionally  ;  indeed,  san-heat  will  do  no  harm  from  this  time, 
although  it  should  raise  the  temperature  up  to  70*^  or  SO"  for  a 
lew  hours,  as  the  excitability  of  plants  is  uor/  over.  Pl;mts 
thus  treated  will  get  over  the  winter  much  easier  than  where 
the  ventilators  are  in  requisitioa  at  every  change  of  om-  variable 
climate,  as  vi^as  the  case  in  my  younger  days  ;  but  recollect 
that  unless  your  plants,  pots,  borders,  walls,  trellises,  &c.  be 
kept  as  clean  as  a  drawing-room,  this  system  will  not  answer 
with  you,  as  the  efiiuvia  rising  from  decaying  leaves,  ill-draiued 
pots,  and  mossy  borders,  will  soon  contaminate  the  confined 
air,  and  you  muse  have  recourse  to  constant  ventilation,  as  in 
the  olden  times. 

Greenhouse,  Pils,  Frames,  §c. — Tliere  is  no  plant,  however 
hardy  it  may  be,  that  will  endure  wiih  impunity, the  drenching 
rains  of  autumn,  if  confined  in  a  pot.  An  Oak,  Ash,  or  Elm 
might  thus  be  injured  in  wet  seasons;  how  much,  then,  must 
half-hardy  plants  endure  if  exposed  in  this  way  i  And  yet  it  is 
no  less  injurious  for  them  to  be  housed  early;  that  is,  after 
they  have  passed  the  nursery  stages.  All  young- and  delicate 
plants,  such  as  Heaths.  &c.  should  now  be  put  into  frames,  not 
through  fear  of  cold,  but  to  guard  them  from  the  rains  and 
heavy  dews;  and  all  large  and  more  hardy  strts  should  now  be 
placed  in  the  full  sun  on  the  south  side  of  hedges,  walls,  or 
other  screens,  and  some  means  of  throwing  off  the  wet  from 
them  devised.  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Calceolarias,  and 
thelike.whichhavebcen  grown  on  north  or  shady  iispects,  should 
now  be  changed  to  face  the  south.  Suflicieut  quantities  of 
peat,  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould  in  a  dry  state,  for  winter  and 
early  spring  potting,  should  be  putundcT  cover  at  any  time  now, 
when  they  are  in  a  dry  state.  Our  svicccss  or  failure  depends 
on  the  state  and  condition  of  cur  cornpust  n:orc  than  many 
are  aware  of. — D.  B. 

il.-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
Wc  have  few  finer  tribes  of  plants  fur  bedding  out  in  the 
summer  season  than  the  Petunia,  and  fi.w  genera  in  which  a 
greater  improvement  bus  been  effected  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
flower.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  purple  class  for  form- 
ing groups  is  undoubtedly  Violacea  superbn,  a  variety  sent  out 
home  years  back  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  which  has 
the  property  of  holding  its  colours  until  the  flowers  are  quite 
witiiertd.  Prince  Albert  is  another  variety  possessing  nearly 
the  same  properties,  with  a  little  improvement  in  form;  and 
Duncan's  accdling  Elcgans  with  a  white  throat,  Beauty,  Gem, 
Newmanii,  and  Newmanii  supcrba,  are  (lowers  of  nearly  the 
Hfime  colour  (purploi,  the  last  four  arc  of  unusually  large  size. 
The  great  disadvantage  of  the  lust  four  ig  the  loosencHh  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  tendency  to  burn  or  lose  their  colour  under 
bright  sunlight.  Lady  Peel  has  the  Homc  fault,  and  though  a 
remarkably  free  bIoomt;r  must  he  discardcl  in  conacquencc. 
Of  the  pale  colours  »ornc  fine  varieties  have  thin  aoason  been 
Mcnt  out;  a  very  dihtinct  Hort  Ih  Ivory's  Pet,  a  small  Jlnwer, 
not  much  larger  than  a  Nicrcmliergia,  with  a  imlc  ground,  tlic 
Ihioat  pencilled  with  dark  purpli-,  and  the  edge  of  the  flower 
beautifully  mottled  wiih  dark.ro«c.  Magna  Cluirta  la  a  larger 
flower  of  the  Kama  character,  the  mottling  being  disirlbuti-d 
over  a  broader  Huriacu  ;  and  thiw  niotillng  U  not  tlic  result  of 
decay,  an  Ih  the  cane  with  "Mlilcr'n  Punel..-iin,"  but  Ik  the 
natural  anil  proper  colour  of  the  flower.  Ituliauce  huu  a  flnely 
pcnnlllua  throat,  on  a  ground  of  very  pule  Illitc,  and  Hllghtly 
edifcd  with  purple.  Kcnilhli  Beauty  has  a  very  dark  pencilled 
throat,  on  a  di'up  lilac  ground;  and  KuchantreHH  han  the  Kamu 
character  of  throat  on  a  rich  peaeli-bloi.onm  Hurface.  Ovid  jh  a 
hirgo  flower  of  Hupcri'ir  form,  and  of  a  deep  jMirplinh-llluc 
colour.  TrlumplmnH,  or  UoHca  alba,  lian  a  white  flower  edged 
with  deep  roKc.  KrahcHcoiH  Ih  an  old  but  an  aliundiint  llowcr- 
«  "  Mutes  on  KcIb." 


ing  kind,  of  a  pale  lilac  colour  ;  and  Lady  Sale  has  very  deli-, 
cate  pale  iilac  flowers  sliglitly  edged  with  pale  rose.  The  above 
are  the  only  varieties  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  best 
metropolitan  collections  has  enabled  me  to  recommend  as  dis- 
tinct. They  may  all  be  propagated  by  catlings,  which  root 
freely  in  a  gentle  heat;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  become  long- 
legged,  spring  piopagated  plants  are  preferable  for  bedding  out. 

Reserve  Garden.— 'Vho.  sowing  of  Annuals  to  stand  the  winter 
m  ust  not  be  delayed ;  a  light  free  soil  is  the  most  suitable,  bat 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  them  in  a  very  sheltered  situation. 
At  this  place  we  find  them  to  stand  the  best  when  the  seeds 
are  scattered  over  the  rockwork. 

.Bi(/ii-.— Where  these  are  required  to  be  got  in  for  the  flower- 
garden  in  the  spring,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a 
selection  of  them,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  good  bulbs, 
though  they  may  cost  a  little  more,  are  very  preferable  to 
goins  to  a  cheap  market  and  getting  indiflferent  kinds.— 
IF.  P.  A. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Carnatioyis. — As  we  have  before  insisted,  parties  desirous  of 
having  layers  which  will  healthily  pass  through  the  coming 
winter,  will  do  well  to  pot  them  off  as  soon  as  rooted ;  and 
where  new  and  fresh  varieties  are  required,  the  best  plan  is  to 
see  them  taken  off.  Should  layers  come  from  a  distance,  exa- 
mine that  part  of  the  stem  which  communicated  with  the  parent 
plant — it  will  sometimes  have  a  cankered  or  decayed  appearance; 
this  must  be  carefully  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  stem 
cut  back  to  where  it  is  healthy.  Should  there  be  no  appearance 
of  decay  the  stem  must  then  be  cut  across  at  the  joint,  which, 
will  frequently  emit  fresh  roots.  As  the  layers  are  taken  off, 
the  compost  in  which  they  have  been  grown  may  be  turned  into 
the  Tulip-bed,  either  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  previously 
formed  the  bed,  or  to  ameliorate  that  which  is  already  there. 
Pinks.~lt  is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  out  those  intended  for 
flowering  on  the  best  bed  next  year.  By  putting  them  out  at 
this  season  there  is  a  much  greater  certainty  of  their  coming  or 
blooming  in  true  cliaracter  next  season.  Headley's  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Norman's  Splendid,  Beauty  of  Weston,  Kirt- 
land's  Gay  Lad,  Bunkell's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Wilmer's  Miss 
Jones,  are  worth  adding  to  collections,  lacing  well  and  being 
all  "rose-leaved,"  or  nearly  so.  Tulips. — Prepare  a  bed  for 
offsets ;  they  ought  to  be  in  'the  ground  at  least  a  month  before 
the  main  bulbs  are  planted.  Continue  to  turn  the  soil  of  the 
best  bed  at  intervals,  giving  it  tlie  benefit  of  sun  and  air.  Auri- 
culus.~Ts.kfi  care  to  have  the  frames  intended  for  the  leception 
of  these  plants  properly  cleaned,  and  the  broken  squares  of 
glass  repaired,  &c.—J.  F.  W, 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Ptnencs.— Pines  showing  fruit  after  this  time,  although  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  as  fine  fruit  as  if  earlier  in  the 
season,  will  yet  be  found  very  u-^eful,  and  should  hAve  every 
encouragement  given  them,  while  the  season  still  continues 
favourable.  The  warmest  situation  in  the  house  should  be 
allotted  to  them,  and  wtien  dry  they  should  have  a  little  liquid 
manure,  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  Plants  that  appear 
likely  to  show  about  November  or  December,  if  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  6S°  or  7<)0,  should  have  the  heat  lowered 
gradually  to  60°  by  night,  and  70"  by  day,  which  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  standing  still,  and  would  retard 
their  coming  up.  After  the  season  begins  to  turn  there  is  a 
much  better  chance  of  swelling  off  fine  fruit.  Begin  now  to 
lower  the  temperature  for  the  younger  successions,  letting  the 
decrease  be  very  gradual.  Do  not  let  them  v.ant  for  water,  but 
contmue  to  look  tliem  over  twice  a  week,  lest  any  of  the  plants 
near  the  pipes  orfluesshould  become  too  dry.  Plautall  suckers 
as  soon  as  taken  from  the  plants,  as  they  soon  shrivel  by  laying 
out,  and  are  consequently  much  weakened. 

KmenV'i-.— If  dampiskept  frum  the  late  vineries,  the  damaged 
berries  cut  off  the  bunches,  and  the  ingress  of  wasps  prevented, 
Uttleelse  will  requite  attention  for  smMe  weeks.  Where  there 
are  not  many  vineries  to  protect  from  wasps,  a  cheap  way  is 
to  make  bagsof  tissue  p;tper,  to  airaw  up  over  the  buncnes, 
twistiijgthemouthof  tbe  bag  round  the  stalk.  If  this  is  care- 
tally  performed  the  bloom  need  not  beiijured.  I  like  these 
bags— they  are  a  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual  prevention  from, 
insects  and  dust.  I'rune  the  Vines  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fade, 
and  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  dust  and  insects. 
When  this  is  done  let  all  alterations,  repairs,  whitewashing, 
and  painting  be  done,  when  the  houses  m  ly  be  used  as  green- 
houses, till  required  for  forcing.  Continue  to  stop  all  laterals 
in  the  late  houses. 

Penc/t-House.~U  any  fresh  trees  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
walls  to  the  Peach-house,  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the  better, 
as  the  shifting  will  check  the  present  season's  growth,  and  the 
wood  will  ripen  sooner.  The  tree  will  make  new  ronts  enough 
this  autumn  and  winter  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  goufl  crop 
next  season  if  of  sufiicieot  age.  In  preparing  the  place  in  the 
Peach-house,  remove  all  the  old  soil  that  can  be  taken  away 
without  material  injury  to  the  other  trees  in  the  house,  and  fill 
up  with  half  decayed  tnri  rrom  a  rich  loamy  pasture.  No  ma- 
nure need  be  addtd.  Keep  the  tree  high  to  allow  for  sniking, 
and  tiive  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  roots. 
Continue  to  sj  ringe  tiie  trees  in  the  late  houiies,  if  the  leaves 
are  yet  firm.  .         ,      ,, . 

Fig- House.— Figs  in  tubs  and  pots,  still  bearing,  should  he  as- 
sisted with  liquid  manure  when  dry  ;  but  in  less  quantities  at  a 
lime  as  the  power  of  the  sun  declines.  It  is  not  well  to  give 
much  water  to  the  Fig  borders  now,  as  the  trees  should  be  m- 
duccd  to  ripen  and  go  to  rest  eaiLy.— tf.  ^-  ^  ^  .  „,.^,t 
V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEW-G^  RDEN. 

Peueh  Trees.-hi  paying  attention  to  the  Iruit  at  this  season 
do  not  let  tlie  trees  b'j  lorg'>tten,but  take  every  opportunity  for 
liastcning  the  maturing  of  the  wood.  The  points  ol  the  shoots 
might  now  be  shortened,  and  the  large  leaves  on  strong  shoots 
cut  through  the  middle.  The  sliortening  the  shoots  Wilt  cause 
the  buds  leit  to  swell  better,  and  unless  the  trees  receive  too 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  buds 
then  bursting.  In  extreme  cases  ot  luxuriance  the  stronger 
roots  might  be  prunidwith  advantage.— VKas;>s  are  now  get- 
ting extremely  troublesome,  after  we  began  to  chink  ourselves 
secure  fnmi  tiicir  ravages.  Every  means  must  be  resorted  to  to 
keep  them  in  check,  by  covering  with  gauze,  &e.,  hut  even  then 
they  will  often  discover  a  cranny  by  which  they  may  enter. 
For  fine  single  fruit  nothing  is  better  than  wrapping  them  naind 
thinly  with  wool,  or  cotton  wadding;  andGrwpebthat  are  worth 
preserving  should  be  bagged  at  once.  _ 

Tomntues  will  now  require  considerable  attention  to  get  the 
fruit  well  ripened,  by  stopping  the  shoots,  and  cutting  off  the 
leaves  very  liiierally.  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  lully  to  the  sun, 
Oniu?m  should  now  he  dried  and  got  oft'the  ground  as  soon  as 
posHible  ;  and  the  ground  well  dug,  with  the  audition  ol  a  little 
dung,  will  lurnihh  u  suitable  place  for  the  main  planiatioii  ot 
Spring  Cabbages,  which  had  better  he  got  In  without  much  lur- 
thcr  delay.  The  last  crop  of  Autumn-sown  untoiis,  iuki  tiic  lasc 
sowing  ot  Lettuces  may  also  now  be  made.  Umall  !i'iliitls.-~WQ 
have  tseldom  alluded  to  thcHe,  us  where  they  arc  m  demanu,tiie 
sowing  of  thciu  is  a  weekly  occurrence.  Normuiiuj  ana 
American  CreM^  may  now  be  sown  for  the  Winter.  KUhiey 
Jk-'uu.-A  quantity  of  the  Early  Dun,  Ci'cam-colourcd, 
or  Speckled  Dwurt  China,  may  be  sown  In  puts  lu  a  warm 
place,  to  perlect  their  produce  under  the  protection  0  a  fiamo 
or  1)11  afterwards.  No  more  lacd  bo  sown,  where  the  plants 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  liro-heat  Mmhroom-Zwuse. 
-There  is  little  difficulty  In  proeurlni;  Mushrooms  utter  this 
period,  until  May  next  Hoason,  in  houscH  where  a  sulhcioncy 
of  heat  can  be  commanded  by  arllflcial  moanfl;  such  as  thick 
covering,  fcrmciiring  matcrhil  inside  the  house,  or  Hue  or  hot- 
water  pipes.  If  in  a  houhc  with  shclvos,  upon  the  Oldacro  sys- 
ti'm,  the  depth  of  the  bed  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
materials  at  your  cominanil,  and  the  period  ytni  expect  them  to 
produce.    A  bed  of  r,  or  0  inches  thickness  of  dung  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  produce  for  six  weeks  ;  and,  as  I  ana  scarce  of  mate- 
rial, as  soon  as  a  bed  finishes  bearing-  pn)fuse!y,  the  top  part  is 
removed,  fresh  droppings  added  to  the  depth  of  two  other  inches, 
the  old  and  the  new  mixed  together,  spawned,  and  eartlie'd  at 
the  proper  time— the  same  as  in  a  fresh  l)ed.  It  is  not  of  mucli 
consequence  whether  the  material  of  the  bed  is  rather  dry  or 
rather  wet;  only  in  the  first  case,  after  spawning,  a  covering  of 
wet  cow  or  horse-dung  is  added,  and  in  the  second  case,  the 
spawn  sliould  be  wrapped  in  a  handful  of  dry  litter  before  being 
inserted.  In  all  shallow  beds,  the  earth  should  be  put  on  after 
spawning  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  bed  will  permit,  regulating 
the  thickness  of  the  earth  from  1  to  2^  inches,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bed,  and  the  time  you  exi  ect  them  to  produce ; 
as,  the  thinner  your  covering  of  earth,  the  sooner  will  you  ob- 
tain Mushrooms, — at  the  expense,  in  general,  of  solidity  in  tlie 
Mushroom,  and  permanence  in  the  crop.  Bath  with  in-door 
and  out-door  beds  the  heat  should  be  rather  on  the  decline,  and 
just  about  milk-warm,  belore  spawning;  and  then  if,  after 
earthing-up,  the  heat  should  not  be  sufficient,  you  may  throw 
what  you  wish  into  the  bed  by  covering.  Before  you  could  re- 
medy too  much  heat,  the  spawn  is  worthless.— iJ.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods.— Proceed  with  preparations  for  fresh  planting,  if 
any  is  to  be  done  during  the  ensuing  season,  by  clearing  the 
ground  of  any  useless  shrubs,  such  as  Briars,  Thorns,  Furze, 
&c.  Trench  and  hole  the  ground  where  any  additions  are  tu 
be  made. 

Coppice.— Refer  to  last  week's  CAronic.'^,  and  attend  to  what 
is  wanted  to  be  done  at  tliis  season.  Remove  any  useless  stuff, 
where  something  more  profitable  may  be  substituted. 

Young  Plantations.— Attend  tc  former  directions.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  well  be  paid  to  the-^e  where  it  is  wished  to  have 
them  profitable,  as  well  as  creditable  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
person  intrusted  with  the  management  of  them. 

Hedge -rom.—HJiSLks  ready  for  fresh  planting,  if  required. 
Filling  up  the  places  where  trees  have  died  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  every  opportunity. 

Nursery  Wofk.—T\\Q  most  important  work  at  this  time  is 
eradicating  ail  weeds  as  they  appear— they  make  great  progress 
in  a  little  time  at  this  season.  Train  the  leading  shoots  of  the 
plan's  until  they  have  done  growing  for  the  season,  and  pinch 
off  the  ends  of  the  strongest  side-slioois  that  extend  too  far 
from  the  stem. —  W.  5. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  principal  operations  to  which  attention  is  now  to  be 
directed  are  the  protecting  of  Grapes  and  the  gathering  of  fruit. 
The  Grapes,  which  sliould  now  be  swelling  last,  had  better  be 
put  into  small  giiuze  bags,  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
wasps,  &c.,  which  are  now  troublesome.  With  regard  to  the 
gathering  of  fruit,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears— the  sorts  that 
Cottagers  generally  culcivate  — great  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  being  bruised.  They  should  be  handled  like  eggs, 
in  order  to  insure  their  keeping:.  Tlie  time  wlien  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  gathering  is  indicated  by  its  beginning  to  drop  of  its 
own  accord  from  the  trees,  by  its  parting  freely  from  the  stem 
on  being  slightly  moved,  or  if,  on  cutting  open  one  of  the  fruit, 
the  seeds  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  it  is  fit  lor  gathering.  In 
performing  this  operation,  however,  the  fruit  should  never  be 
shaken  from  the  trees,  as  is  often  done,  but  it  nhould  be  all 
hand-picked  on  a  dry  day.  In  storing  it,  let  it  be  taken  from 
the  basket,  and  placed  where  it  is  to  remain  with  great  care; 
and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  arranged  side  by  side,  and  not  placed 
one  upon  another.  With  respect  to  Vegetables,  look  over  the 
seed-beds,  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeils.  Onions,  if  not  already 
done,  should  now  be  dried  and  stored  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  ground  may  be  got  ready  for  other  crops.  Owing 
to  the  late  favourable  weather,  the  fliwer-borders  still  main- 
tain much  of  their  beauty.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  in  fine 
condition;  and  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  open  ground  some 
noble  bushes  of  Fuchsia  Riccartonii  in  luxuriant  health,  and 
loaded  with  blossoms.  This  is  an  excellent  border  variety;  it 
is  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  and  may  be  easily  kept  over  winter 
by  covering  the  root  with  a  little  litter  or  leat-mould,  so  as  to 
keep  out  Irost.  Herbaceous  plants  that  are  done  flowering  should 
be  cut  down,  and  have  their  stems  removed  whenever  they  be- 
icome  unsightly.  Dahlias,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  still  in  fine 
bloom  should  be  trimmed  and  tied  up.  If  the  ground  is  weedy, 
run  the  hoe  through  it,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  whole  as 
neat  aud  clean  as  possible.— /.Jli'iJ. 
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Sept.    6  Cloudy  and  fine  ;  overcwat  and  mild  ai  nitrht. 
-    —      7  Slight  rain;  cloudy;  exceedingly  clear  und  fine. 

—  8  Very  tine;  clear;  heavy  rain  ivith   thunder  and  lightning  in   the 

eveninjf. 

—  9  Overcast;    fine;  densely  clouded  ;  ahowera  in  afternoon  ;  lightning 

with  haavy  rain  in  the  evening. 
.—     10  Densely  ov«rcHBt;  iine;  slifihily  clouded. 
— .  11  Heavy  dew;  clear  above,  with  ■light   low  fog;  exceedingly  fine  ; 

—  12  Overcast;  very  fine  throughout;  dear  :it  night- 

Mean  temperature  of  the  n-eek  6  deg.  above  the  average. 
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The  highest   temperature   during  the  abnve  period  occurred  on  the  17th, 
1849— therm.  84";  and  the  lowest  on  the  17Ui,  1840 — therm.  29°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Asparagus.—^  Subscriber,— Coxi^mM  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bree  in 
to-day's  Paper. 

Brazilian  Beet.  — Toij/.-We  shall  be  much  obliged. t 

Bulbs.— p"/or/i.— Grow  the  hardy  bulbs  in  a  good  peat  border, 
in  which  there  is  a  tolerable  proiiortion  of  loam.  AH  the  tender 
ones  must  be  planted  in  loam  and  keut  from  too  much'  sun- 
shine, in  a  well-ventilated  greenhouse.  We  cannot  go  into 
details,  for  each  of  your  JO  sorts  would  require  a  separate  set 
of  directions,  for  which  we  have  no  room ;  nor  indeed  can  we 
undertake  to  answer  such  a  crowd  of  questions. 

Caneeh.— fl.,  CT'ipAum.— There  is  no  known  remedy  for  canker 
in  Apple  trees.  Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  it  thEui 
others,  and  io  some  soils  it  is  induced  un  every  variety  planted 
in  them.  Wood  that  is  produced  in  wet  cold  seasons  is  apt 
to  caoker  in  succeeding  years.  If  it  is  owing  to  the  variety, 
this  may  be  changed;  if  the  soil  is  the  cause,  endeavours 
must  be  made  to  better  it.  Lime  will  probably  do  good.  Shoots 
produced  in  a  bad  summer  should  be  well  shortened  in,  and 
the  diseased  parts  of  the  old  branches  should  be  cut  out. 
Your  method  of  numbering  Labels  is  the  old  well  known  plan.  J 

Carnations.— You  will  find  lists  of  Carnations  in  No.  9,  p. 


136,  and  in  No.  33,  p.  sGn,  of  the  present  year,  from  which 
you  can  select  the  number  you  require;  and  a  list  of  Poly- 
anthus also.  No.  9,  p.  136.* 

CoppicK  Show.— C  IK.,  YorA-.-The  Judges  at  this  Show  placed 
several  seedlings  which,  owing  to  informality  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor,  did  not  receive  a  prize.  We  especially  noticed 
a  scarlet  bizarre,  a  noble  striking  flower;  it  had,  however,  a 
very  slight  serrature  on  the  edge  of  the  petals,  but  we  should 
say  it  ia  better  than  two-thirds  of  the  varieties  comprising 
that  class.  The  scarlet  flake  was  aUo  fine;  white,  good, 
high  coloured,  and  the  petals  of  gond  texture  and  well  rib- 
boned. A  purple  flake,  we  understood  a  seedling  from  Ely's 
Mango,  liad  all  the  good  properties  of  that  esteemed  flower, 
with  a  ilarker  stripe.  W. 

CiNKKARiAs.— C.  K. — You  will  find  an  excellent  variety  in  the 
following  12  sorts,  viz. :  Eclipse,  Rival  King,  Victoria  Regioa, 
Triumph,  Goodeii,  Emperor,  Red  Rover,  Black  Knight,  Fanny 
Ellsler,  Captivation,  Compacta,  and  Criterion.* 

CvpaiPEDiDMS. — A.  H. — We  believe  the  secret  of  keeping  these 
in  health  is  to  preserve  them  during  winter  in  a  frame  whence 
frost  and  wet  are  excluded.  They  like  peat.  Upon  the 
maoagement  of  the  bee  and  spider  Ouhrys  we  regret  to  say  we 
have  no  information.    Perhaps  some  correspondent  has. 

Evergreens. —  C  R.  D. — Cut  down  your  bushes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  A])ril ;  and  serve  them  all  alike. 

FnuiT. — J.  B. — The  maturity  of  fruit  is  ioflueoced  by  so  many 
different  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  elevation,  aspect,  and 
latitude,  that  every  one  must  be  his  own  adviser  on  that  point. 
To  give  weekly  directions  would  only  mislead. 

FucesiAS.— il/.Af.G.,  F.H.S.— Procure  the  following  12  sorts; 
F.  Exoniensis,  Formosa  elegans,  Epp's  Kentish  Bride,  Smith's 
Vesta,  Robusta,  Bell's  Queen,  Couspicua  arborea,  Pride  of 
Peckham,  Youell's  Queen  Victoria  ^nd  Couniess  Tyrconnel, 
Halley's  Sanguinea,  and  Standish's  Candidate.* 

Hkatin'o.— T.    E  F. — The   circulation    of  water  is  the  same, 

whether  the  flow-pipe  is  quite  full  or  not. A  Subscriber. — 

You  are  right  in  having  plenty  of  water:  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, recommend  you  to  construct  your  hot.  water  tank  of 
bricks  and  cement ;  for  it  is  found  in  practice  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  joints  breaking,  in  consequence  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  tanks  are  constantly 
filled  with  hot  water,  io  which  case  they  will  probably  stand. 
By  all  means  have  some  pipe  in  addition,  and  manage,  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock,  to  heat  them  or  not,  as  you  please.  A 
second-sized  boiler  will  do. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— 0.  G.— The  following  are  12  handsome 
and  rather  new  iiardy  sorts  ;—l,  Aquilegia  fragrans;  2,  Sta- 
tice  pseudo-armeria;  3,  Campanula  grandis;  4,Cynoglossum 
longiflorum;  5,  Scdum  Sieboldii;  6,  Epimedium  macran- 
thum ;  7,  Hoteia  japonicaj  8,  Phlox  Van  Houttei;  9.  Salvia 
hians;  10,  Potentilla  in.^iguisi  II,  Pentstemon  crassifolium; 
and  12,  Anemone  vitifolia.'ff 

HoaTicuLTUJiAL  SociETr.— -4n  E.rhibitor.—'We  cannot  insert 
letters  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  yours  will  appear  next  week. 

Insects.— ».  A.  c— There  is  a  Clover  weevil,  but  we  should  feel 
obliged  by  your  sending  Mr.  Curtis  some  of  the  injured  leaves 
and  specimens  of  the  insects  alive  with  them  in  a  small  box.ii. 

■ N.  Esk.—lf  you  will  favour  Mr.  Curtis  with  a  portion  of  a 

Melon-leaf  and  some  of  the  leaping  insects,  in  a  box  protected 
from  pressure,  your  queries  wiU  be  attended  to;  but  the  leaf 
was  so  dry  and  matted  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
anything.    He  would  also  like  to  see  the  insects  injuring  the 

Calceolarias. T.— The  destructive  grubs  you  sent  are  the 

ofTspring  of  a  moth  called  Noctua    exclamationis,    whose 

history  is  given   in  our  columns  of  this  day.  ii. C.  J.— 

Your  caterpillar,  it  is  expected,  will  produce  a  Saw-fly,  called 
Trichiosoma  Lucorum,  but  in  future  we  beg  that  with  in- 
quiries you  will  favour  us  with  specimens.  R. W.  H.  fl.— 

From  your  interesting  letter  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
your  Wasp's  nest  is  the  work  of  Vespa  Britanuica,  vide 
"  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,"  fol.  760.  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  will  inform  you  if  the  specimen  would  be  accept- 
able. R. John   Cot.— Your    beautiful  larva  is  the  Privet 

caterpillar,  and  will  produce  Sphynx  Ligustri.  R. J.  M.— 

One  of  your  insects  is  the  young  lai  va  of  a  Lady-bird,  lately 
figured  and  described  in  this  Journal;  the  other  is  too  much 
injured  to  decide  upon  its  name.  It  may  be  the  larva  of  a 
small  moth.  We  cannot  advise  you  how  to  exterminate  the 
Ro.se  maggots,  but  if  our  correspondents  wdl  furnish  us  with 
sutBcient  materials  in  the  spring,  we  will  turn  our  attention 

to  the  subject.  R. C.  B.—lt  is  generally  impossible  to  give 

advice  regarding  Melon  plants,  for  without  examining  ttiem 
we  are  often  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  mischief  arises 

from  atmosphere  or  insects.  R. Q.  Q.  Q.— The  caterpillar 

last  sent  will  change  to  a  moth,  called  Spilosoma  lubricipeda, 
figured  and  described  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  700.  R. 

Lavendek.— ii  Subacriber.—li yowr  groundis  in  readiness,  and 
plants  at  hand,  they  may  be  put  in  with  advantage  now.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  and  the  plants 
in  the  row  should  stand  about  one  foot  apart.  If,  however, 
the  ground  is  not  in  readiness,  you  had  better  defer  planting 
till  spring.  Tlie  soil  in  that  event,  if  wet,  should  now  be  well 
drained,  and  laid  up  in  ridges  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  until  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  when  the  ridges  may  be  levelled  down,  some  well 
decayed  manure  dug  in,  and  the  Lavender  planted.  The  best 
plants  are  those  raised  from  seeds.    It  likes  a  light  dry  soil. I 

Names  qy  Fruits.— jTj/ro.— Your  Cherry,  called  the  August 
Heart,  has  not  been  found  under  any  other  name.  Some 
Correspondent  will  probably  aftord  information  regarding  its 

locality,  and  where  plants  of  it  m^iy  be  obtained. |i J.  W.— 

Black  Morocco  Grape.]] C.  C.^\  and  3,  Hawtliornden;  2, 

Old  English  Codlin;  4,  PommedeNeige.    Plums,  1,  Diamond; 

2,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  3,  Blue  Imperatrice.  Pears  :  I  and  3, 
Jargonelle;  2,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  of  some,  but  not  the 
true  one.]]— —G.  B.  —  l,  2,  4,  9,  Royal  George;  5,  S,  Grosse 
Mignonne;    6,    Red   Magdalen    (of  Miller);    the  Nectarine, 

No.  3,  is  the  Elruge.     TJie  specimens  were  fine,  y H.  W.  B. 

— No.  1,  Yellow  Ingestrie;  2,  Summer  Pearmain   (of  some}; 

3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  Ribstou  Pippin.]] R.  M. /C— No.  1, 

Henri  the  Fourth  Pear.  Plums:  2,  Purple  Gage;  3,  Wine- 
sour;  4,  bruised— probably  the  Nectarine  Plum.  Apple: 
Beauty  of  Kent.]] 

Na-mes  of  Plants.— F.  J.  Z.— Apparently  Cuscuta  chilensis, 
which  win  soon  strangle  everything  that  comes  in  its  way. 
■ J.C— Your   fragments  seem  to  belong  to  Eutoca  viscida. 

P«largoniu.ms.— J.  ii.— To  your  collection  you  may  add  the 
following:— viz. :  Sultana,  Lord  Chancellor,  Luna,  Queen 
Philiipa,  Hodge's  Oberon,  Beck's  Susanna,  Unit,  Hoyle's 
Titus,  and  Pompey,  and  Lyne's  Imogene.  A  very  few  of  your 
sorts  may  be  discarded ;  these  will  suggest  themselves. 
Some  of  the  high-coloured  varieties,  although  not  good  in 
shape,  are  useful  in  adding  cplendour  to  the  general  effect, 
and  should  be  kept  till  others  are  produced  of  the  same 
colour,  with  finer  properties.  The  list  of  flowers  in  your 
postscript  we  cannot  recommend,  as  your  taste  lies  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  The  growers'  lists  not  being  all  published, 
we  may  have  to  add  to  the  above  list.+ 

Petoma. — M.M.G.—A  variety  named  Medora.  Calceolarias 
areso  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question.* 

Plants  and  Trees.— J.  HI.  S.— The  following  trees  and  shrubs 
are  suitable  for  planting  on  an  elevated  situation,  near  the 
sea,  in  the  south  of  Devon  :  — Leycesteria  forroosa,  Spiraea 
ariffifolia,  bella,  and  cuneifolia;  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Arbu- 
tus procera  and  others;  Berberis  aquifolium  and  fascicularis; 
Alnus  cordata,  Quercus  cerris,  Fulham,  Ilex,  coccinea,  and 
sessiliflora;  Ulmua  vegeta,  rubra,  nigra,  anu  stricta  ;  Cratae- 
gus Douglassi,  orientalis,  prunifolia,  and  Arouia ;  Garrya 
elliptica,  Hippophae  conferta,  Cytisus  alpinus.  Magnolia 
grandiliora    and  conspicua  j  Pinus  pinaster,    insignis,  and 


pinea;  Abies  deodara  and  canadensis;  Aucuba  japonica, 
Ailantus  glaodulosa,  Syriuga  persica,  and  the  common  Lilac.^ 
RoKBS.~A.  P.  B. — Any  of  the  great  R'se-growrcrs  will  tell  you» 
better  than  we  can,  what  are  the  bi;st  Roses  to  grow 
for  competition.  You  had  belter  send  your  order  to  them 
with  no  other  directions  except  as  to  the  climate  they  have  to 
be  exposed  to. 
Skedi.incs.— /.   N.  -C. — Your    double    Canterbury    Bell   has 

nothing  remarkable  about  it. A.  C. — Your  seedlings  are 

between  Achimenes  rosea  and  coccinea;  they  are  pretty,  but 
not  very  distinct,  and  we  do  not  attach  iinporlaoce  to  them. 

/.  D. — Your   Achimenes    is  too    much  like   coccinea;  it 

would  not  improve  much  by  having  a  larger  pot. 
Strawberries.— G.— Give  your  Strawberries  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  guano,  mixed  with  six  limes  its  bulk  of  light  soil, 
in  the  end  of  February.  If  good  it  is  suitable  to  them. 
The  Vine.— iV.  5.— There  is  no  good  or  eveo  tolerable  analysis 
of  this  plant.  The  nearest  approximations  to  a  good  one  are 
those  of  Geiger  and  Proust,  but  they  are  vague  and  incomplete. 
Thunberoias.  —  O. —These  are  stove  plants,  and  do  not  succeed 
well  in  a  greenhouse.  If  they  are  not  grown  in  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere,  they  either  become  stunted  or  are  attacked  ' 
by  red-spider.§ 
Tobacco. — Alpha. — In  order  to  cure  Tobacco,  so  as  to  render 
it  most  effectual  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  it  is  not  suflS- 
cient  that  the  leaves  be  taken  oflTand  merely  dried  like  speci- 
raens.  Liebig  states,  that  in  the  process  01  curing,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  that  peculiar 
oil  to  which  the  virtue  of  the  article  is  attributable.  He  also 
meutions  fermentation  ;  but  if  this  be  at  all  allowed,  it  must 
be  in  an  extremely  slight  degree,  otherwise  the  article  is 
materially  wasted  in  quantity,  whilst  Ihe  quality  is  rendered 
decidedly  bad.  When  mature,  the  leaves  slightly  yellow, 
pull  up  your  plants,  or  cut  them  very  close  by  the  roots ;  hang 
them  by  the  root  end  in  a  dry  place,  without  stripping  off  the 
leaves.  In  a  day  or  two  they  will  occupy  less  space,  and 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  heat  of  70°  or  8it°,  till  even  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaves  are  dried  up,  and  the  leaves  in  the  state  in 
which  they  would  easily  crumble  to  snuff.  Ttiey  are  very 
absorbent,  and  by  wetting  the  floor  and  otherwise  damping 
the  situation  very  much,  the  leaves  will  soon  acquire  the 
quantity  of  water  absolutely  necessary  for  the  oily  formation 
above  alluded  to.  After  several  days,  drying  may  be  again 
commenced,  and  continued  till  such  time  as  the  leaves  are 
considerably  dried,  yet  still  retaining  sutficient  pliability  to 
admit  of  their  being  stripped  from  the  st>;ms  without  breaking. 
They  should  theu  be  spread  out  flat  above  each  other,  in 
handfuls,  pressed,  then  dually  well  dried,  and  packed  up 
close  till  required  for  uae.  Thus  managed,  you  will  fiud  it 
superior  io  quality  to  much  of  the  imported  Tobacco,  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  on  wall- trees,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  imported  Tobacco  is  rendered  inferiori 
of  a  burned  foxy  colour,  in  consequence  of  improper  fermenta- 
tion, and  of  water  not  being  supplied  during  the  process  of 
curing.  |i 
Tulips.— iV.  iV.  P.— Three  Eizarres:  Polyphemus,  Charbonier 
Noir,  and  Catafalque.  There  is  no  met  hud  of  get  ting  a  speedy 
increase  of  bulbs.  There  are  no  plates  of  these  floivers.* 
Vines.— j4  .B. — As  soon  as  the  Fruit  is  cut  you  may  remove  as 
much  of  the  old  wood  as  will  admit  sufficient  air  and  light 
for  the  maturity  of  the  young  wood.  |] 
Wasps.— L.  Short.— It  you  know  of  a  better  way  of  destroying 
these  creatflres  than  by  turpentine,  pray  say  what  it  is.  We 
doubt  the  possibility  of  anything  being  more  effectual.  But 
why  do  at  three  different  times  what  may  be  doue  so  easily  at 
once? 
Miscellaneous.— X.  A.  —  Achimenes  longiflora  cannot  be 
grown  to  any  good  purpose  in  an  open  border.  You  cannot 
make  a  fountain  wittiout  a  head  of  water  qr  some  good  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  producing  the  requisite  pressure, 
Tne  little  self-acting  fountains  are  the  most  childish  things 

imaginable.     A  heavy  rain  extinguishes  tliem. Omega.— 

The  ordinary  allowance  of  labour  is  a  man  to  an  acre.  For 
what  is  called  asingle-handcd  place,  you  may  get  a  man  for  a 
guinea  a  week.  Sashes  for  frames  are  usually  3  feet  8  inches 
broad,  and  6  feet  long.  If  your  pits  are  sunk  they  will  be 
more  easily  kept  warm;  butthen.if  tlie  soil  is  not  well  drained 
they  are  apt  to  be  damp.  By  all  means  heat  them  with  some 
sort  of  apparatus;  of  which  the  sort  will  depend  upon  the 
purpose  to  which  you  meau  to  apply  ihem.  You  will  find 
many  statements  respecting  that  subject  io  our  previous 
Numbers.  ,Glaze  with  sheet  glass;  it  is  rather  expensive,  but 

much  the  cheapest. M.  M.  G.— For  the  pronunciation  of 

Dahlia  refer  to  vol.  ii.  p.  73/.* !>■  /.—If  your  object  is  to 

procure  double  flowers,  rid  your  bed  of  the  single  ones.* 

N.  iV.  P.— Double  Pansies  are  not  worth  cultivating.* A.G. 

is  answered  in  auother  column,  t A,  C— We  have  not  re- 
ceived the  parcel  you  mention.  J 

SEEDLIWG  FLOWERS.  ' 

Dahlias.— K  and  A.  5.— Your  seedling  Ladt/  Sale  is  a  promis- 
ing flower— a  bright-yellow  regularly  tipped  with  crimson; 
it  is  novel  in  colour  and  good  in  form.  Tne  centre  is  well  up, 
but  the  bloom  sent  was  loo  young  to  judge  whether  this  part 
of  the  flower  developes  itself  sufficiently.* 
Fuchsias.-  T.  F.— Your  .-eedling  is  an  eU-gantly-formed  flower, 
with  fine  violet  corolla,  but  it  differs  too  slightly  irom  other 

varieties  in  cultivation.* J.  >V.— Your  seedlings  were  not 

only  bruised  and  damaged  by  their  jouiney,  buL  the  labels 
were  all  torn  from  the  flowers,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  to  which  they  belong;  some  of  the  ligiit-coloured 
varieties  are  very  pretty,  but  tiiey  are  very  much  discoloured, 

from  being  so  much   bruised.* ^ 71  o?i..— Three  seedlings, 

which  are  fair  flowers,  but  not  possessing  novelty  sufficient 
to  send  out.  No.  2,  which  is  the  best,  is  di^^figured  by  having 
very  long  and  narrow  sepals  ;  in  otiier  respects  it  is  good,  as 
the  tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  transparent  and  delicaie  pink, 
with  a  deep  vermilion  corolla:  3  too  much  resembles  others 
in  cultivation;  and  No.  1,  which  is  a  good  stout  flower,  has 

the  same  fault.* -4  KeJttish  Florist.— Yonr  four  seedlings 

are  all  good  flowers,  but  they  too  rouch  resemble  each  other  j 
3  and  4  have  slightly  the  advantage,  being  the  brightest  and 

most  distinct,  and  having  also  the  best-formed  corollas.* 

J  ]^T^  C.  — Nos.  1  and  4   are  large,  rich-coloured  flowers,  but 
tlie  sepals  of  both  are  coarse.    No.  3  is  pretty,  but  none  of 
them  are  equal  to  sorts  in  cultivation.* 
Petunias.— J.  j1.— The  best  flower  among  the  Seedlings  sent 
is  No.  2;  light  lavender,  with  dark  purple  veins;  1  and  3  are 
common  and  colourless;  4  is  a  very  fine   colour,  but  too 
small.*  ,  ^  , 
Verbenas.— TF.  G  — Your  seedling  is  a  good  flower,  colour 
crimson  marooi'.  and  to  ugh  it  strongly  reacmblessome  of  the 
varieties  out,  fiom  i  ^  size  and  manner  of  opening,  it  is  equal 
to  any  of  the  stme  colour.  * 
Pansies.— J— n.— Ic  is  impossible  to  tell  the  merits  of  a  flower 
when  sent  folded  up  iu  paper  ;  it  becomes  dry  and  discoloured 
by  the  time  it  reaches  us.     The  centre  appears  to  want  dis- 
tinctness, and  the  petals  substance.* A  Subscriber.— No,  22 

is  a  very  pretty  flowtr  iu  its  young  state,  flue  in  form  and 
good  in  substance;  but  when  fully  expanded  the  margin 
round  the  side  petals  becomes  weak  and  watery,  especially  in 
the  upper  part,  where  it  unites  with  the  ground  Colour  ;  the 
eye  is  also  insufficiently  marked  on  the  side  petals,  which 
shows  more  in  the  larger  bloom.  It  is  a  flower  of  fine  form, 
but  deficient  in  the  points  we  have  mentioned.  5  is  not  so 
fine  in  form  as  22,  but  it  is  of  good  substance,  flat,  clean,  and 
good  in  colour,  with  a  very  fine  eye.* 
PicoTEES.— Le/^tmc"-— Your  seedling  is  pretty  in  colour,  but 

the  petals  are  too  small  in  size  and  few  in  number.* 
Verbenas.- T^*.  M.—No.  1  was  too  much  decayed  to  judge  of, 
the  true  colour  of  the  flower  could  not  be  seen;   the  pink 
variety,  No.  140,  is  of  a  beautiful  tint,  clear,  and  lively.* 
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SEED-WHEAT.  —  Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining 
Seed-Wheat  for  use  this  autumn,  may  ascertain,  by  applica- 
ion  to  me,  the  particulars  of  the  crops  of  two  excellent  varieties  — 
Jhirreif's  Hopetoun,  and  Morton's  lled-Straw  White,  which  have 

been  grown  on 
(THITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRF, 
luring  the  Ust  3  years.  This  year's  crop  is  on  sale  at  Ss.  a  bushel, 
—John  Mortox,  Whitfield. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

CAMPBELL'S  CORN  STEEPS.— The  Material  for 
Wheat  is  on  Sale  by  the  undermentioned  Ag^cuts,  at  2s.  Gd, 
:er  gallon. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  drong'ht  of  the  last  spring:  and 
rammer,  the  results  of  the  experiments,  in  very  many  instances, 
tiave  been  surprising,  averaging'  a  saving-  on  seed,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  35.  per  acre,  and  yielding-  a  produce  of  20  per  cent. 
idditionaliu  straw,  and  40  per  cent,  in  grain.  Had  the  season 
been  mnre  moist  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  double. 
'  from  Report  of  the  Judges,  Glasgow  Cattle  Show,  Aug.  ",  1844. 

"Amnng  tlie  remaining  articles  of  the  Exhibition  (of  Roots, 
Seeds.  &c.),  the  Judges  would  direct  attention  to  a  series  of 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  con- 
sisling:  of  various  Grasses  (they  were  Wheat,  Barley,  Naked 
Barley,  and  Oats),  raised  from  Seed  steeped  in  a  Fertilising- 
Liquid.  These  were  contrasted  with  others  which  had  not 
indergone  the  process,  and  were  in  all  cases  decidedly  superior.'' 

Agent^:— Messrs.  G.  Gibbs,  26,  Down-strt-et,  Piccadilly ; 
rhos.  Gibb::,  corner  of  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly;  and  Edw. 
Pareer,  40.  New  Bridge-street,  London.  W.  E.  Renille,  Piy- 
mouth  Manure  Company;  J.  Campbell,  5,  Mersey-street, 
Liverpool;  P.  Bruce,  Merchant,  Hull;  Crouch  and  Co.,  66, 
riose,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  W.  F.  Karkeek,  Truro ;  John 
M'ayer,  Hish  Offley,  Staffordshire;  George  Griffith,  Eewdley; 
I.E.  Haden,  Warminster;  Phillips  ami  Whittern,  Coventry; 
lohn  Towers,  Maidenhead;  Samuel  Waldie,  Carlisle;  John 
Rodwav,  Carmarthen;  James  Black  and  Co.,  Aberdeen;  W. 
Cr.mpbell,  Merchant,  W^ick  ;  Wm.  Cuthbertsnn,  Printer,  Annan  ; 
r.  and  D.  Campbell,  Thurso  ;  Maxwell  Dick,  Irvine;  Dickson 
lui  Turnbull,  Perth  ;  Drysdaie  and  Co.,  Glasgow;  Drummond 
ind  Sons,  Stirling;  Wm.  Dairy mple,  Cupar  Angus  ;  Juhn  Dykes, 
tvll.viainock;  James  Haldane,  Lauder ;  J.Bell,  Dundi?e;  Thus. 
(Kennedv,  Dumfries;  A.  Kennedy,  Thornhill;  P.  Lawson  and 
i3on,  Edinburgh ;  Wm.  Low,  Forfar;  A.  M'Farlane,  Kinross -. 
iJohn  Ogg-,  and  Shield  and  Co.,  Arbroath  ;  Geo.  Robertson,  jun., 
Eirkwall ;  Jahn  Rae,  Ellon;  A.  Simpson,  Macduff;  A.  B.TeUer, 
\yr;  Wood  and  Co.,  Stonehaven. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.  20— Debenham.Slnke  Ferry.  WreQtham. 
Sep..  21— Cardiff.  Gloucester. 

Sept.23-U'est  Hereford,  W.  Firle.  Fairford,  W.  Market.  YoKford. 
Sept.  2i_FtamIinpham.  lale  of  Thanet,  Rayleigh. 
Seot.  ^ — Riehmondshire. 
Sept.27-H=desworth.      

The  month  of  August  is  the  gala  month  of  British 
Agriculture.  To  those  who  would  estimate  its  re- 
sources, its  capital,  energy,  and  skill,  no  season  is  so 
favourable  ;  for  the  success  arising  from  their  appli- 
cation is  at  this  period  evidenced  both  in  the  golden 
maturityof  our  crops,  and  in  thesplendid  Exhibitions 
jf  stock  and  mechanical  ingenuity  which  cur  thkee 
."TATioNAL  Societies  afford  us. 

Not  only  do  the  Exhibitions  of  these  Societies  pro- 
mote improvement  in  stock  and  machinery,  but 
indirectly  they  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  agricultural 
knowledge  and  improvement  in  general.  For  can 
it  be  supposed  that  great  numbers  of  persons. 
From  all  parts  of  the  empire,  can  be  brought  toge- 
ther at  a  season  when  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
prerious  year's  operations  are  written  on  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  a  language  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read,  without  much  information  being  received? 
And  we  cannot  suppose  that,  coming  as  they  do  with 
nainds  ready  to  criticise  what  they  see  and  hear,  men 
3f  science,  practice,  and  capital,  can  associate  without 
much  that  is  useful  being  conceived  and  propounded. 
From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  results  of  our  Annual  Agricultural 
Meetings  constitute  a  meter  by  which  may  be  indi- 
cated to  us  the  intensity  of  that  energy  in  agricul- 
tural improvement  which  has  already  done  so  much 
for  the  country.  One  pleasing  feature  developed  at 
these  meetings  promii-es  us  important  results,  viz., 
the  desire  which  waa  everywhere  apparent  to  seize 
the  opportunity  presented  liy  the  assemblage  of 
scientific  men,  in  order  to  unite  scientific  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  of 
Jgricultural  interest.  And  the  necessity  for  such  an 
investigation  e;:i8ts  all  the  more,  because  the  results 
jf  discussions  at  Glasgow  simply  prove  our  entire 
ignorance  of  many  of  them.  It  is  thus  alone  tliat  we 
may  expect  improved  methods  of  culture  to  be  made 
<nown,  the  causes  of  failure  in  our  crops  to  be 
ucertained,  prejudices  to  be  removed,  knowledge  to 
X  diffused,  and  a  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry 

0  be  encouraged. 

The  actual  results  of  the  meetings  alluded  to  are, 
aowever,  the  l)est  illustrations  of  what  may  be  ex- 
!>ected.  Thus,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  "  the  best 
meana  of  making  Science  promote  ihe  I'racticc  of 
Agriculture,"  and  "the  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the 
I'oUto-CTop,"  were  discussed  ;  and  at  tlieSoutliainn- 
xiii  mettirig  of  the  Agricultural  .Society  of  Kngland, 
ind  at  ihc  Irinh  Society's  Show  at  iJubiin,  the  sub- 
ecu  of  "  Agricultural  liducation  ;"  of  "  the  iJest 
"««"["">"  of.Swckfor  special  purposes;"  and  of 
•the  Cultivation  of  Flax,"  were  respectively  mooted. 

1  he  fir.t  of  thi-sc  in  a  matter  of  general  and  perma- 
icnt  interest.  VVc  have  already  seen  morasses, 
Taale  lands,  and  heath«,  coijverted,  by  its  aid,  into 


golden  corn-fields  and  profitable  pastures.  Heather 
has  given  place  to  the  Oak,  and  the  rabbit  to  the 
sheep.  " 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato-plant,  again, 
on  account  of  tlie  money  value  of  the  crop,  is  a 
question  of  immediate  importance.  At  the  present 
time  especially,  when  that  failure  has  been  so  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  when,  in  addition,  the 
Hay  and  the  Red  Clover  crop  have  also  failed,  and 
when,  as  report  says,  the  Turnips  are  failing,  it  is 
worthy  of  most  anxious  investigation. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  specific  quahties  of  stock,  we  must  look  only  to 
two  products — beef  or  milk,  muttan  or  wool;— and 
some  of  our  purest  breeds  of  stock,  and  certainly 
of  our  multitudinous  crosses,  must  be  inferior  to 
others  in  both  these  respects.  The  breeding  and 
grazing  of  such  is  therefore  a  loss  Jwhich  might  be 
prevented.  The  cultivation  of  Flax  also — the  sub- 
ject introduced  at  the  Dublin  meeting — is  not  unin- 
teresting to  us.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a  crop 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rotation  of  a  judicious 
farmer  on  good  soils  ;  and  to  the  farmer  of  poor 
lands,  as  well  as  to  all,  its  cultivation  is  of  conse- 
quence, for  it  provides  us  with  Linseed-cake,  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  our  green  crops  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  and  a  most  excellent  fattening  food 
in  any  season. 

,^t  present,  of  course,  we  cannot  give  even  an  out- 
line of  the  information  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
jects alluded  to.  Each  is  worthy  of  extended  consi- 
deration. Our  object  now  is  merely  to  call  attention 
to  these  discussions,  as  they  indicate  the  existence 
and  activity  of  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  as  they 
evidence  a  power  which  our  Agricultural  Societies 
possess  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  science,  and 
the  practice  of  the  art;  and  should  the  spirit  of  re- 
search and  observation  which  was  excited  be  the  only 
result  of  these  proceedings,  that  power  will  not  be  in- 
efFecdve.  "  Let  us,"  said  Mr.  Alexander,  at  the 
Glasgow  meeting,  "  go  home,  and  put  in  force  the 
various  suggestions  we  have  heard ;  a  little  labour 
will  enable  us  to  test  many  opinions,  and  a  little  time 
put  us  in  possession  of  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  " 
The  sentiment  was  unanimously  applauded  and  ap- 
propriated. With  this  spirit  abroad,  can  we  fail  to 
learn  that  from  which  safely  to  deduce  principles 
whereby  our  practice  may  be  regulated  ? 

Let  us,  however,  suggest  that  if  it  be  intended  to 
adopt  the  discussion  of  any  question  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, the  subject  should  be  publicly  announced,  and 
our  local  clubs  recommended  to  take  it  into  consider- 
ation. The  experience  of  the  whole  country  would 
thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  sifted.  In  carrying  out  this 
design,  instead  of  mingling  argument  with  convi- 
viality, and  trusting  to  one  or  two  speakers  for  in- 
formation on  any  subject  they  may  select,  as  is  the 
case  at  our  English  Society's  meetings,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  adoption  of  the  method  practised  at  the 
Highland  Society's  Show  at  Glasgow,  which  is,  to 
have  public  breakfasts,  at  which  questions  may  be 
discussed,  and  information  given  or  received  by  any 
one  who  may  think  proper  to  attend ;  these  interfere 
neither  with  the  duties  of  the  day  nor  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening.  Anniversary  dinners  are  unfitted  as 
times  for  the  discussion  of  business  questions ;  after- 
dinner  hours  are  as  essentially  the  hours  of  relaxation 
and  amusement  amongst  Englishmen  as  those  before 
that  period  are  of  business  and  reflection. 

On  the  strength  of  this  pecuharity  our  Continental 
neighbours  term  us  a  "  dining  race  :"  and  thus  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  concourse  of  Englishmen, 
with  spirits  elevated,  can  settle  themselves  down, 
contrary  to  their  wont,  after  a  day  of  pleasing  toil,  to 
the  calm  discussion  of  difficult  questions.  From  ne- 
glecting these  considerations  many  discussions  at 
agricultural  dinners  have  failed  ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary cc/a<  with  which  those  of  the  Highland  Society 
went  off  during  the  last  meeting,  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  arrangement  we  now  recommend 
— an  arrangement  which,  by  discussimj  business  at 
business  hours,  does  not  oppose  itself  to  the  customs 
of  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enlists  them  in  its 
service. 

This  lesson  will,  we  trust,  not  be  lost ;  it  is  not  the 
first  which  we  have  with  advantage  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  parent  Society  beyond  the  Tweed. 


Sevf.iial  complaints  have  lately  been  made  by 
Conespoiiilents  of  the  ravages  of  that  extremely  in- 
.jurious  parasitic  plant — the  Clovuji  DoDDKrt. 
Many  such  complaints  were  made  at  this  season  last 
year,  and  they  elicited  from  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical readers  of  the  dardaners'  Chruniclc  much  useful 
information,  from  which,  according  to  our  last 
week's  [iromisc,  we  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts, /n  the  Number  for  .Sept.  fl,  On.  Linui.ey 
writes  as  follows: — ■ 

'*  As  Hoon  as  the  seed  of  the  Dodder  iH  ripe,  it  fulls  to 
the  ground,  and  Usually  uceuis  to  lie  doruiuot  till  the 


succeeding  year.  When  the  spring  returns,  the  embryo 
sends  one  end  down  into  the  earth  to  form  a  root,  and 
with  the  other  it  rises  upwards,  like  a  small  white  thread 
or  worm.  At  this  time  it  is  not  apar.asita,  but  seems  to 
derive  its  food  from  the  soil,  like  ordinary  plants.  It 
cannot,  however,  do  so  long,  but  wither.!  and  perishes, 
unless  it  touches  some  living  branch  or  stem.  If  it  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  it  immediately  seizes  the  live  stem  by 
means  of  a  sucker,  which  is  protruded  from  the  point  of 
contact ;  and  then,  twining  from  left  to  right,  and  form- 
ing more  suckers  as  it  twines,  it  establishes  itself  on  its 
victim,  and  ceases  to  have  any  further  connexion  with 
the  soil.  From  that  time  forward  it  is  a  true  parasite,  ' 
feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant  it  has  seizid  upon. 
After  making  a  few  turns  round  the  brsnch,  and  securing 
itself  firmly  in  its  new  position,  it  again  lengthens,  and 
catches  hold  of  some  other  branch,  when  more  suckers 
are  protruded ;  and  thus  it  goes  on — branching,  and 
twining,  and  sucking,  and  branching  again — until  it: 
forms  that  appearance  which  Profe.ssor  lieusiow  well 
describes  as  resembling  '  fine,  closely-tangled,  wet  cat- 
gut.' Now  the  Dodder  has  a  new  and  independent  seat 
of  life  wherever  it  has  twined  round  a  branch ;  and  as  it 
is  incessantly  twining  and  separating,  and  twining  again, 
a  single  plant  is  speedily  in  the  condition  of  a  polype^ 
so  that  if  it  be  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces,  each  piece  will 
immediately  go  on  growing,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  it.  Tearing  the  Dodder  to  pieces,  then,  so  far  from 
extirpating  it,  only  multiplies  the  mischief,  instead  of 
arresting  it. 

"  This  short  statement  will  show  that  it  is  a  formidable 
enemy  that  has  been  thus  unfortunately  introduced 
to  our  fields  ;  and,  as  these  things  are  not  very  nice  in 
their  food,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Clover  Doddetr 
may  next  take  a  fancy  to  our  Wbeat-fields,  unless  we 
can  speedily  put  an  end  to  its  presence.  It  is  of  little 
uae  to  cut  it  in  pieces, — it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  do 
so,  if  the  fragments  are  left  where  they  can  catch  hold  of 
anything  else. 

"  As  it  is  only  an  annual,  it  would  be  killed  if  we 
could  prevent  its  flowering  ;  but  that  is  difficult,  because 
of  its  hiding  itself  among  the  lower  br.mches  of  plants, 
where  it  cannot  well  be  seen  :  and  a  few  heads  of  fli'Wers 
will  soon  renew  it  in  a  succeeding  year.  The  right  plan 
would  be  to  dig  up  the  Clover  where  the  Dodder  appears, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  considerably  beyond  the  patch  ap- 
parently formed  by  it,  and  then  to  burn  it  in  heaps ;  or, 
in  cases  where  the  entire  field  is  infect  d  by  it,  to 
sacrifice  the  whole  crop,  and  burn  it.  This  may  appear 
a  violent  remedy,  but  it  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual ;  and  even  this  will  fail,  if  (which  is  not  yet  the 
case,  but  soon  will  be)  the  Dodder  is  allowed  to  form  its 
seed  :  for,  they  will  fall  on  the  ground,  lie  hid  in  the 
crevices,  and  reappear  with  the  ne.xt  crop, — when  all  the 
labour  will  have  to  be  done  over  again." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  are  by  Eaar.EssoR  JIenslow  :^ 

*'  I  find  one  of  the  pTtches,  which  1  stated  to  be  two 
yards  in  diameter  three  weeks  ago,  is  now  six  yards  in 
diameter,  which  gives  ns  a  ninefold  increase  in  area.  The 
mere  raking  which  this  patch  had  received  appears  to 
have  promoted  the  spread  of  the  Cuscuta,  possibly  by 
having  retarded  the  development  of  the  flowerp,  and  by 
thus  fitting  the  numerous  fragments  left  upon  the  Clover 
for  m  iking  independent  and  more  vigorous  shoots. 
Ai  cth  T  patch  is  now  a  perfect  mass  of  cream-white 
flowers,  upon  which  a  number  of  flies  have  stationed 
themselves,  in  seeming. enjoyment  of  the  succulency  of 
the  heads  of  flowers.  As  you  have  thrown  out  a  sugges- 
tion that  this  Cuscuta  may  possibly  become  a  future  pest 
in  our  Corn-fields,  unless  it  shall  be  timely  checked,  I 
directed  my  attention  to  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  nail 
growing,  and  I  observed  it  was  attached  to  and  evidently 
attacking  the  following  species  -.  —  Geranium  dissectum, 
Daucus  carota,  Carduus  arvensis,  Euphorbia  e-xigua, 
Viola  tricolor,  Malva  sylvestris,  Linaria  spuria,  Senecio 
vulgaris,  Medicago  lupulina,  Alopecurus  arvensis,  and 
another  Grass,  which  seemed  to  be  Agrostis  vulgaris." 

The  seed  of  this  plant  appears  to  have  been 
imported  from  Cabul  along  with  the  seed  of  Trefoil. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  communication 
of  a  correspondent,  with  remarks  by  Du.  Li  ndlex  : — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  packet  in  the 
slate  in  which  it  was  purchased  at  a  bazaar  with  that 
which  produced  the  Cuscuta  above  mentioned.  Close 
examination  may  possibly  detect  the  seeds  of  the  parasite 
mi.xed  with  those  of  the  Trefoil." 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  seed  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  and  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  .'seed  of 
Cuscuta  trifolii  was  in  it.  Out  of  a  small  packet  we 
have  picked  thirteen  seeds,  each  with  its  snake-like 
embryo  perfectly  alive  and  fit  for  growth. 

We  are  aUo  enabled  to  state  something  more  important; 
namely,  that  the  Dodder-seed  may  be  readily  separated 
by  sifting.  Lucerne-seeds  are  about  2  lines  long  and 
1  j-  broad.  Clover-seed  is  much  the  same  ;  the  Dodder- 
seed  is  spheroidal,  and  scarcely  a  line  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  a  pale-grey  colour,  in  form  like  the  quarter  of  an 
Orange,  and  looks  more  like  fragments  of  grey  clay  thaa 
an  orguniaed  body. 

I  n  a  subsequent  paper  we  are  informed  that  Dodder 
seed  may  be  separated  from  Clover-seed  by  the  use 
of  the  sieves  called  No.  17. 

From  the  information  thus  accumulated,  it  appears 
that  the  existence  of  this  weed  in  our  Clover-fiekls 
is  matter  of  serious  importance.  Those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  attacked  by  it  ought  to  place  the 
siiots  where  it  has  m.ade  its  appearance  under  the 
strictest  quarantine.  Let  them  act  upon  Dr.  Liudley  a 
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advice,  dig  the  land  round  the  isolated  patches  to 
hinder  it  spreading  further,  and  then  carefully  pare 
and  burn  tlie  patches  themselves. 


ON  FLAX-SEED  AS  FOOD. 

(Conctudetl  from  page  610.) 
Flax-seed,  it  has  been  already  observed,  is  applied  to 
the   feeding    of    the   various   animals   on  the   faroa    at 
Horkesley    Hall,   in    the   manner    above    described — a 
steaming  apparatus  having  been  recently  erected  there, 
instead   of  a  common  boiler,  formerly  employed.     The 
arrangement  of  the  houses  and  sheds  for  using  the  Flax- 
seed  compound   does   not   materially  differ  from   that 
adopted  at  all  the  improved  farmeries  for  stall-feeding. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  provide  simple  and  convenient 
troughs    to  contain   the   food,   vphich   admit    of   being 
washed  out  with  facility,  to  keep  them  sweet ;  and  further, 
to  provide  a  dry  and  comfortable  bed  for  the  animals. 
When  fed  on  this  compound,  the  quantity  of  urine  will 
not,  however,  be  so  great  as  when  Turnips  are  used  ;  but 
the  manure  made  when  feeding  on  it  is  superior  to  that 
produced  from  any  other  kind  of  food.     According  to 
Mr.  Blair  Warren's  arrangements,  the  liquid  manure  is 
not  separated  from  the  more  solid  matters,  and  hence  no 
tank  or  reservoir  is   necessary  for  its  reception.     The 
sheds  and  other  apartments  in  which  animals  are  fed  in 
this   manner   are  slightly   excavated,  and  in  these  the 
manure  accumulates  for  weeks,  fresh  additions  of  litter 
being  made  as  they  are  required.     The  troughs  in  which 
the  food  and  water  are  supplied  are  of  course  fixtures, 
but  arrangements  are  made  fijr    raising    or  depressing 
them,  by  means  of  a  sliding  groove,  so  that  as  the  manure 
accumulates  the  troughs  can  be  raised  to  the  height  most 
convenient   for   feeding   from,  and   after   the  boxes  are 
cleared  out,  the  troughs  are  again  lowered  with  facility. 
The  treading  of  the  animals  prevents  any  considerable 
degree  of  fermentation  from  taking  place  until  the  manure 
is  removed  to  the  heap,  and  small  quantities  of  finely- 
powdered  gypsum  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  any  ammoniacal  gas  which  may  be 
disengaged.     This  may  appear  to  many  a  slovenly  system 
of  management,   and    one   calculated   to   maintain   the 
animals  in  a  foul  atmosphere ;  but  such  is  certainly  not 
the  case.     The  manure  thus  produced,  taking  both  the 
nutritious  quality  of  the  food  and  the  plan  of  storing  it 
into  account,  is   the  most  valuable  which  can  be  con- 
ceived.    The  attention  which  is  paid  to  properly  littering 
the  animals,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  gaseous 
exhalations,  effectually  guards   against  the  presence  of 
any  unpleasant  smell.     These  circumstances  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  allude  to,  as  Mr.  Blair  Warren 
conceives  the  increase  in  quantity,  and  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  manure,  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  system  he  follows,  as  important  features  in  estimating 
its  value  ;  which  they  confessedly  are.     The  smallest  par- 
ticle of  liquid  matters  is  not  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
yards,  and  still  the  state  of  the  manure  at  its  removal 
does  not  indicate  the  slightest  appearanca  of  any  excess 
in  this  respect.     The  animals  have  a  perfectly  dry  bed  ; 
and  cattle-sheds  more  free  from  any  noxious  effluvia  than 
those  now  described  cannot  be  conceived.     At  the  period 
of  the  removal  of  the  manure  from  the  sheds,  powdered 
gypsum  is  liberally  employed  in  being  sprinkled  over  it 
as  it  is  freshly  turned  up,  and   by  these   means  it  is 
applied  to  the  soil  without  being  deprived  of  any  of  its 
fertilising  properties. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  of  the  farm  to  which  con- 
finement in  houses  or  sheds  has  been  considered  more 
unsuitable  than  the  sheep,  whether   the   inaptitude  to 
take   on  flesh  under  such  treatment,  or  the  supposed 
tendency  to  become  diseased  is   considered ;    but    the 
success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Blair  Warren's  manage- 
ment in  this  respect  shows  that  such  opinion  is  not  well 
founded.     A  portion  of  his  sheep  get  an  allowance  of 
compound,  formed  as  already  directed,  on  their  pastures, 
and  others  are  suppUed  with  their  food  in  the  houses,  in 
which  they  are  divided  into  lots  of  half-a-dozen  each, 
when  they  put  on  flesh  rapidly,  being  littered  with  Bean 
or   other   straw,    which    they    convert    into    excellent 
manure.     No  arrangements  are  necessary  in  their  case  for 
carrying  off  any  portion  of  their  urine,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  litter,  and  adds  to  its  value  as  manure.     They 
are  supplied  with  this  compound  four  times  a  day,  about 
a  ^Ib.  of  linseed  and  2-^lbs.  of  inferior  grain  being  given 
to  each  animal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     During  the 
summer  months  sheep  may  be  advantageously  fattened, 
penned  on  their  pastures ;   but  when  the  weather  be- 
comes cold  they  should  be  removed  to  the  houses,  to 
protect  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  the 
injurious  effects  of  which,  as  retarding  the  acquirement 
of  flesh,  I  have  already  noticed  in  recent  papers  on  the 
subject  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette.     Even  during  the 
months  of  summer  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
may  be  successfully  fattened  in  close  houses,  being  there 
habituated  to  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  than 
when  in  the  iields — protected  alike  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  noon-day  sun,  and  from  the  colds  of  the  night. 
The   compound   now  under  notice  forms  an  equally 
valuable  food  for  horses  as  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is 
more  highly  relished  by  them  than  any  other  food  which 
can  be  given  them.      Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
nutritious  properties  of  the  Flax-seed,  to  substitute  the 
inferior  for  the  more  valuable  grain  for  horses,  and  this, 
too,  without  any  loss  of  condition  being  occasioned.  The 
sleek  coat  of  such  as  are  fed  in  this  manner  is  quite  con- 
clusive as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  food  to  the  animals. 
To  feed  farm  horses  economically  their   Hay  should  be 
cut   into  chaff,  and  mixed  up  with  farinaceous  matters, 
and  the  addition  of  the  Flax-seed  jelly  enables  this  sys- 


tem to  be  carried  into  operation  with  facility.  The 
quantity  of  Hay  which  a  horse  will  destroy  and  consume 
when  given  to  him  in  its  natural  state,  is,  in  fact,  more 
than  double  that  actually  required  when  cut  into  chaff. 

But  enough  has,  I  trust,  been  said  relative  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  of  feeding,  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  its  value.  It,  indeed,  only  requires  a  fair 
trial  to  insure  its  adoption.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  returns  which  have  been  obtained  by  it  at  Horkesley 
Hall,  selected  almost  at  random  from  the  farm  accounts 
kept  by  the  steward,  which  were  kindly  placed  at  my 
service.  The  quantities  supplied  to  each  of  the 
animals  have  not  been  correctly  ascertained,  but  a  usual 
proportion  has  been  about  three  parts  inferior  grain,  and 
one  part  of  Flax-seed  meal,  somewhat  less  than  a  stone 
of  this  mixture  being  daily  consumed,  with  cut  Hay  and 
straw,  by  an  ordinary  sized  bullock.  As  the  details  of 
Mr.  Warren's  system  were  not  intended  to  be  placed 
before  the  public,  no  comparative  experiments  as  to  the 
value  of  this  compound  and  other  articles  of  food  have 
been  made  ;  but  from  the  experience  he  has  already  had, 
he  is  quite  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  compound 
to  any  other  article  of  food,  both  as  regards  cheapness 
and  the  possession  of  nutritious  qualities.  The  value  of 
the  compound  is  about  5(f.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 

A  lot  of  heifers,  3  years  old,  which  cost  10/.  eacli^ 
after  having  had  a  rather  small  allowance  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  for  a  month,  were  placed  on  the  compound  on 
21st  November  last,  and  sold  on  the  23rd  January 
following  at  95.  2d.  per  score,  dead  weight,  and  realised 
at  this  rate,  171.  16s.  \^d.  each.  This  result  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  first  month's  feeding  on  the  Mangold 
Wurzel  been  ascertained. 

A  lot  of  two-year  old  bullocks  were  laid  in  on  the 
21st  November,  at  71.  each,  and  fed  on  compound  with 
cut  Hay  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mangold  Wurzel  daily, 
during  a  part  of  the  time.  These  were  sold  in  the 
beginning  of  May  following  at  14/.  IO5.  each. 

Four  two-year  old  steers,  purchased  on  29th  Decem- 
ber, at  6/.  each,  and  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bullocks,  realised  13/.  each  for  six  mouths'  feeding. 

A  lot  of  sheep  were  laid  in  the  end  of  September 
last,  at  IGs.  dd.  each,  and  sold  on  the  13th  July  at 
34s.  6d.  During  the  last  ten  weeks  these  sheep  were 
fed  in  boxes  in  the  farm-yard  on  the  compound,  until 
which  they  had  been  folded  on  Turnips  during  the 
winter  in  the  Turnip-field,  and  on  Clover  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Another  lot  of  sheep  were  purchased  on  17th  June, 
at  22s.  each,  and  sold  on  the  2Cth  of  August  (last  week), 
in  Smithfield,  at  29s.  a  head.  These  were  folded  on 
Clover  by  means  of  hurdles,  and  supplied  with  compound 
morning  and  evening  in  troughs  in  the  field. 

Further  cases  of  the  results  of  feedirig  on  Flax-seed 
compound  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  hoped  the  fore- 
going will  be  sufficient  to  induce  many  farmers  to  give  it 
a  trial,  and  report  also  the  results  which  they  obtain. 
No  additional  apparatus  will  be  required  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  is  conceived  a  Hay  and  Straw  cutter,  and  machinery 
for  bruising  grain  are  already  on  every  well-managed  farm. 
A  common  boiler  will,  in  the  first  instance,  suffice  for 
the  preparation  of  the  jelly,  so  that  no  extra  expenditure 
need  be  incurred  for  fixtures  until  the  result  of  any 
necessary  experiments  are  ascertained. — /.  Sproule. 


MANURE  FOK  HOP  GARDENS. 
About  this  lime  last  year  I  read  an  account,  I  think 
in   the    Gardeners^    Chronicle^    of    a  Vine-grower    in 
Germany,  who  had  manured  his  vineyard  for  some  years 
with  the  cutting  of  his  Vines.     It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  our  Hop  bines,  now  completely  wasted — for  they 
are  generally  burnt  in  the  field  to  get  rid  of  them — might 
be  turned  to  the  same  use.     Not  being  a  Hop-grower, 
I  got  one  of  my  tenants  to  cut  up  some  of  the  bines 
into  pieces  of  about  one  inch  long.     This  was  done  with 
a  common  chaff-cutter  at  an  expense  of  about  3s.  an 
acre,  i.  e.  cutting  up  the  bines  of  one  acre  ;  part  of  these 
were   spread  dry   into    the   ground  immediately  ;    the 
rest  were  put  in  heaps,  of  about  four  bushels  in  a  heap, 
and  covered  with  earth  and  left  in  that  state  to  rot  till 
the   time  for  digging   the   garden,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  bine  had  decomposed  into  a  rich  black  mould  ; 
this  was  spread  about  the  land  and  dug  in ;  part  of  this 
and  part  of  those  that  were  dug  in  in  the  autumn,  were 
dunged  with  half  the  quantity  of  dung  given  to  the  other 
part  of  the  garden — the  other  half  had  no  dung.     The 
bines  throughout  have  grown  as  rapidly,  looked  as  well, 
and  at  this  moment  the  Hops  appear  quite  as  good  on 
the  part  only  manured  with  the  bines,  as  where  dung 
only  was  used ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  difference  where 
the  dung  was  added  to  the  cut  bines.     My  tenant  is  so 
satisfied  with  the  experiment  that  he  is  now  making  a 
cutting-box  to  cut  all  the  bines  of  his  garden,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  he  will  be  able  to  save  at  least  one  half 
the  expense  of  the  dung,  which  he  cannoi  put  on  under 
bl.  per  acre.    Now  it  appears  to  me  but  reasonable  that 
this  should  answer,  as  it  is  returning  to  the  soil  in  a  state 
easily  taken  up  by  the  growing  plant,  the  very  elements 
that  had  been  taken  from  it  the  year  before  ;  and  all  that 
seems  requisite  to  add  is  manure  to  make  up  for  the 
weight  of  the  Hop,  which  is  carried  away.     As  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Hop  plant  is  very  local,  it  is  possible  that 
this  experiment  may  not  have  attraction  for  your  general 
readers  ;  still  I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  it  at  this 
moment,  when  Hop-picking  is  about  to  commence,  and 
earnestly   hope   that  other  Hop-growers   will   test  the 
experiment  apparently  so  successfully  made  by  my  tenant. 
—John  Maxwell  Tylden,  Milsied,  Kent. 
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(^Continued  from  pog-e  612.) 
When  the  grain  first  cut  becomes  thoroughly  dried  and 
ready  for  removal  to  the  stackyard,  such  of  the  farm- 
servants  as  are  usually  employed  in  driving  horses  are 
withdrawn  from  the  reaping,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
in  or  conveying  the  Corn  from  the  fields  to  the  stackyard. 
The  reaping,  leading  in,  and  stacking,  are  thus  for  some 
time  carried  on  simultaneously.  The  corn-carts  pre- 
viously noticed,  of  which  every  farmer  has  a  few,  are 
now  put  in  requisition ;  but  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  are  not  obtainable,  frame-works  fastened  to  close 
carts  are  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  A  man 
attends  in  the  field  to  fork  the  sheaves  to  each  set  of 
carts,  leading  to  one  stacker,  and  a  boy  or  woman  is 
employed  in  raiting  up  any  stalks  remaining  on  the 
ground  after  the  stocks  are  removed.  Another  boy  is 
also  occasionally  required  on  the  stacks  to  hand  the 
sheaves  to  the  builder. 

The  stacks,  which  are  always  circular  in  form,  vary  ia 
size  according  to  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  cropand  the 
taste  of  the  farmers.  Some  take  a  pride  in  erecting  and 
possessing  gigantic  Corn-stacks,  notwithstanding  the 
manifest  loss  of  valuable  time  which  their  building  neces- 
sarily occasions.  When  the  Corn  has  been  well  won, 
and  got  in  in  a  dry  state,  the  stacks  are  made  of  large 
dimensions,  but  if  imperfectly  dried,  smaller  sized  ones 
are  adopted.  The  usual  breadth  at  bottom  for  Wheat- 
stacks  is  16  feet,  and  for  Oats  and  Barley  14  feet.  It 
is  held  as  a  general  rule  by  East  Lothian  farmers  that  all 
Corn-stacks  should  be  made  only  of  such  a  size  that  one 
of  them  may  afford  employment  to  the  threshing- 
machine  and  the  persons  attending  it  for  a  yoking  of  five 
horses,  two  such  stacks  being  threshed  and  dressed  in  a 
day.  Stacks  of  this  size  will  contain  from  25  to  30  qrs. 
each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Corn. 

Corn-stacks  are  now  generally  built  upon  raised  stands 
supported  by  low  cast-metal  pillars,  having  projecting 
caps  at  their  upper  extremity,  on  which  the  frame-work 
of  the  stand  rests.  The  caps  also  prevent  the  entrance 
of  vermin  into  the  stack.  These  stands  are  usually  of  a 
septagonal  form,  and  when  firmly  constructed,  with  the 
timber  frame-work  of  substantial  materials,  will  last  for  a 
very  long  period.  They  hot  only  admit  of  stacking  the 
Corn  much  sooner  than  what  can  be  done  with  ground 
stands.but  also  effectually  preventthe  depredations  of  ver- 
min. Cast-metal  stands  of  this  description  may  he  put  up 
in  the  most  substantial  manner  for  about  21. 10s.  each — a 
sum  which  they  will  soon  amply  repay.  Elevated  stands 
of  a  more  temporary  and  less  expensive  character  are  em- 
ployed by  some  farmers  ;  instead  of  the  cast-metal  pillars, 
ones  formed  of  wood  or  stone  are  used,  upon  which  the 
most  suitable  sticks  which  can  be  couveniendy  procured 
are  placed,  without  any  further  preparalion  ;  but  these 
require  to  be  renewed  or  repaired  every  year.  These 
stands  are  here  commonly  formed  without  the  usual  ac- 
companiment  of  a  conical"  funnel  projecting  perpendicu-: 
larly  from  the  centre  of  the  frame-work.    « 

Although  raised  Corn-stands  of  either  of  the  above 
descriptions  are  now  pretty  general  throughout  the 
countt,  stacks  are  still  not  unfrequently  formed  on  the 
irroun'd,  in  which  case  the  site  on  which  to  build  the 
stack  is  usually  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :— 
The  centre  of  the  site  for  the  intended  stack  beings, 
ascertained,  a  stout  pin  of  wood  is  there  driven 
into  the  ground;  three  sticks  previously  prepared, 
of  an  equal  and  suitable  length,  and  connected  at  the  topn 
by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  perforations  in  them,i: 
are  then  planted  in  an  upright  position  over  the  centre, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  sticks  are  stretched  out 
in  a  circular  manner  around,  and  about  3ft.  from  the 
centre.  A  straw  rope  is  next  wound  round  the  sticks 
near  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sheaves 
from  faUing  into  the  onen  space.  A  tress*  Irom  oft.  to 
4ft.  in  length,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fixed  on  the 
site  between  the  funnel  and  the  margin,  allows  the  free 
access  of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  stack.  A  layer  of 
dry  straw  placed  on  the  ground,  and  made  circular  by 
means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  pin  previously  inserted 
to  mark  the  centre,  completes  the  preparation  of  the 
site.  When  the  Corn  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently^ 
dry,  the  funnel  or  kiln,  as  it  is  also  termed;  is  omitted  a^ 
being  unnecessary.  j 

The  manner  of  forming  the  stacks  themselves  need, 
not  be  here  described.  The  head,  or  conical  part,  is 
made  rather  smaller  now  than  formerly,  in  order  to 
economise  time  and  straw  in  thatching.  As  the  kiln  or 
onen  space  in  the  centre  of  the  stack  seldom  reaches  to 
the  eaves,  it  is  customary  to  continue  the  aperture  tO 
near  the  summit  by  means  of  a  sack  filled  with  straw, 
which  is  pulled  up  as  the  building  proceeds.  A  flat 
board  is  then  usually  laid  across  the  stack,  on  which  a 
few  draining-tiles  are  placed.  There  is  thus  formed  the 
means  of  an  uninterrupted  circulation  of  air  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  stack,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  th^ 
influence  of  which  upon  the  quality  of  the  straw  and 
grain  is  obviously  beneficial.  After  being  built  th^ 
stacks  are  thatched  without  delay,  if  the  weather  appear, 
unsettled,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  allowed  to  subside 
for  a  few  days.  Three  persons  are  engaged  together  at 
the  operation  of  thatching— two  on  the  slack,  one  above 
another,  and  one  on  the  ground,  to  fork  up  the  bunches 
of  drawn  straw  used  as  thatch.  When  thatched,  the 
stacks  are  immediately  roped,  to  keep  on  the  stra??^ 
One  of  the  thatchers  remains  on  the  stack  for  this  pur« 
pose,  standing  on  a  long  ladder,  while  the  other  descends 
to  assist  the  man  already  on  the  ground  in  fastening  th( 
extremities  of  the  ropes  either  to  the  stack  itself,  or. 


*  similar  to  those  used  by  builders  for  supporting  plat^ 
forms,  &c.  , 
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what  is  most  general,  to  a  stout  rope  passings  round  it 
immediately  below  the  eaves. 

In  consequence  of  the  variable  climate  to  which  thjs 
country  is  subject,  much  damage  is  often  sustained  by 
the  Corn,  from  sudden  or  unexpected  falls  of  rain.  To 
be,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  such  contingencies,  it 
is  customary  on  some  large  farms  to  have  a  band  of  men 
solely  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  thatching  and  roping. 
The  usual  practice  is  only  to  half  rope  the  stacks  at  first, 
and  afterwards  to  return  and  finish  them  off  in  as  neat  a 
manner  as  time  will  allow. 

Harvest-time  is  peculiarly  a  period  of  anxiety  and 
exertion.  No  useful  hands  are  then  allowed  to  remain 
inactive,  and  no  time  is  permitted  to  be  lost  or  trifled 
away.  Economy  of  time  and  labour  is  shown  in  various 
ways.  The  straw  ropes  employed  in  securing  the  thatch 
upon  the  stacks  are  manufactured  on  the  wet  days 
occurring  during  the  summer  and  harvest.  Straw  is  also 
drawn  into  bundles  for  thatching  when  other  operations 
cannot  be  carried  on.  In  the  wet  and  dewy  mornings, 
when  the  leading  in  is  suspended,  the  men  engaged  at 
it  are  busily  employed  in  setting  up  fallen  stooks  in  the 
field,  in  thatching  and  roping  stacks  already  erected,  and 
in  preparing  sites  and  kilns  for  others.  By  a  studious 
attention  to  these  minutiae  of  managemsnt,  the  men  are 
seldom  employed  at  any  operation  on  a  dry  day  that  may 
be  done  in  a  wet  one  ;  the  main  work  is  never  delayed 
when  suitable  weather  for  its  performance  occurs,  and 
much  valuable  time  of  men  and  horses  is  consequently 
gained. 

Many  of  the  stack-yards  deserve  a  passing  notice,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  plentiful  appearance  they  present 
after  the  in-gathering  of  the  harvest,  but  also  frooi  the 
manner  in  which  the  ground  is  arranged.  If  naturally 
wet  it  is  in  most  instances  perfectly  drained,  and  after- 
wards disposed  into  wide  ridges  raised  in  the  crown,  and 
every  third  one  reserved  for  a  road,  which  is  covered 
with  broken  stones,  coal-cinders,  &c.  A  low  stone  dyke 
frequently  incloses  the  wholes  An  elevated  well-exposed 
stack-yard  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  always  preferred. 
Wheat  and  Beans,  particularly  the  latter  crop,  which, 
from  the  sucoulency  of  its  straw,  and  the  late  period  at 
which  it  is  cut,  is  peculiarly  difiicult  to  be  got  sufficiently 
dry  in  unfavourable  seasons,  are  often  stacked  by  them- 
selves in  some  exposed  situation  near  the  field  in  which 
they  gre;v — a  practice  by  which  the  best  samples  of  grain 
are  obtained.— r.  Sullivan. 


they  then  contain  much  of  caustic  lime,  by  which,  espe- 
cially, the  carbonic  humus,  or  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  are  affected,  and  changed  into  humic  acid. 
Soils  which  contain  very  little  lime,  will  be  always  best 
improved  by  them,  and  in  this  case  they  will  be  very 
useful,  whether  employed  on  fields  or  meadows.  Ac- 
cording to  the  amount  used,  this  effect  will  last  six 
to  nine  years  ;  which,  however,  will  be  only  the  case 
when  the  soil  is  not  deficient  in  humus,  and  such 
other  substances  of  which  the  ashes  contain  but  a 
small  quantity. 

Soap-boiler's  ashes  are  strewn  (like  wood-ashes)  either 
over  the  crops  already  growing,  for  instance  Clovers, 
Lucerne,  Grasses,  &c.,  or  they  are  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed  of  the  winter  or  summer  crops,  and  they  act  partly 
like  extracted  ashes,  and  partly  like  caustic  lime  ;  they 
can  be  also  used  to  great  advantage  on  new  marshes. 
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No.  XXV. 

Br  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

{Confinued from  pa^e  5^9.) 

I  I.  Ashes  of  Soap-boilers. — Formerly  all  ashes  of  soap- 
boilers consisted  of  extracted  wood-ashes  and  lime,  the 
latter  either  caustic  or  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
They  were,  therefore,  a  superior  manure,  as  they  im- 
Iproved  veeetation  by  the  phosribiifA  nl  lime,  maenesia, 

'md  gypsum,  as  well  as  tuc  liiuS  admixed.  Since,  iiow- 
iiver,  many  soap-boilers  used  soda  instead  of  wood-ashes 
j)r  common  salt,  ashes  are  turned  out  which  consist 
inerely  of  caustic  lime  or  its  carbonate,  which  have, 
jherefore,  not  so  much  value  as  mere  burnt  lime.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  purchases  ashes  from  soap-boilers  has  to 
ttend  to  that. 

i  If  the  ashes  of  soap-boilers  consist  of  extracted  wood- 
.shes  and  lime,  they  are  amongst  the  best  mineral 
nanures,  still  a  good  marl  is  always  preferable,  as  any  one 
an  see  by  comparing  the  chemical  constituents  of  both. 

How  they  act  on  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  does  not 
equire  to  be  again  referred  to  in  detail.  It  is  also  super- 
nous  to  speak  on  the  manner  in  which  they  nourish 
lants,  as  everything  just  said  of  extracted  ashes  applies 
cjnally  to  these.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  ashes 
f  Miap-boilers  act  especially  by  the  potash  contained  in 
lem ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  because,  although  I  have 
^eral  times  subjected  them  to  chemical  analysis,  I  have 
lw«I»  found  but  small  quantities  of  that  substance. 
"" '"to  parts  of  a  sort  of  soap-boiler's  ashes,  which  ex- 
■  had  proved  to  be  a  superior  manure,  consisted  of 
III)  parts  of  silica, 
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(Continued  from  page  578J. 
Lower  Lias — With  the  exception  of  the  Bath  stone— 
the  uppermost   member  of  that  portion  of  the  oolitic 
series  which  we  have  described— the  strata  constituting 
the  lower,  or  as  it  is  generally  termed,  the  Blue  Lias, 
cover  a  greater  portion  of  our  district  than  any  other 
occurring  within  its  limits.     From  the  ed^e  of  the  hills, 
under  which  it  dips,  being  overlaid  by  the  rocks  we  have 
already  described,  it  extends  to  the  Severn,  at  Purton 
Passage  and  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  district. 
From    Purton  Passage,    where   it  overlies   one   of  the 
members  of  the    Silurian  series,  its   western  boundary 
runs  south-east,  near  Berkeley.     The  marl  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  here  appears  below  it,  and  the  junction  of 
the  two  is  easily  traceable  by  Lower  Wick  Green,  alono- 
the  edge  of  a  slightly  rising  ground  by  Charfield,  up 
the   eastern  side  of  the  valley  which   extends  beyond 
Wickwar.     Here   its  boundary   is  irregular ;  the  rock 
being  intersected  by  valleys  exposing  the  marl  and  mag- 
nesian   limestone   of  the   new  red    sandstone.      From 
Wickwar,  the   western  limit  of  the  lias  runs  south  by 
Sodbury,   overlying   the    old    red    sandstone    aod   the 
mouiitain  limestone,  along  the  edge  of  the  basin  already 
described,  of  which,  with  the  marl  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone there  exposed,  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary.     It 
passes  Waterleigh,  Siston,  andDoynton,  leaving  exposed 
there  a  small  district  very  curious  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  which  shall  be  described  in  its  proper  place. 
From  Doynton  it  runs  south-west  by  Barrow  Hill,  &c., 
to  Hanham,  where  the  line  of  its  junction  with  the  new 
red  marl  crosses  the  Avon  to  Keynsham,  and  thence  it 
lies   along  the   irregular   edge   of  the  hills  to  Bristol. 
Besides  this  tract,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  our 
district,  and  varies   from  upwards  of  four  miles  as  at 
Purton  and  Pucklechurch  to  less  than  one  mile  in 


covered   by  wood.     This   wood  is  chiefly    Oak- 
Down  at  Purton  Passage  the  country  has  a  most  forest- 
iike  appearance,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  over  the 
clay  of  the  lias.     Thus,  at  Hawksbury,  several  square 
miles   of  an  Oak  plantation  occur  on  land  otherwise 
worth  very  little,  as  is  attested  by  the  wretched  state  of 
the  commons    surrounding  it.     On  the   rocky  part  of 
the  lias  the  country  is  not  so  thickly  wooded  ;  a  view 
ot  the  country  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Pucklechurch 
from    Hintpa    HiU,    near    that    town,    is   very   bleak. 
1  he  soil  on  the  lias  is  of  two  kinds.     It  is  clayey  or 
brashy,  according  as  it  is  on  the  clay  or  the  limestone. 
Nortu  of  Almondsbury  and  Dyrham  it  is  a  dark,  nearly 
b  ack   calcareous   clay,  the  subsoil  being  either  blue  or 
black      In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  it  is  a  brown 
or  ight-coloured  clay,  the  subsoil  in  this  case  being  of  a 
yel  ow  colour.     Tov^arda  Doynton  and  Wick,  the  soil  is. 
a  black  clay,  full  of  fragments  of  the  blue  and  white 
limestone,  on  which  it  rests.     Over  the  whole  of  the  for- 
mation the  land  is  almost  entirely  in  pasture,  which  is 
very  much  overshadowed  and  soured  by  the  hedgerow 
timber.     The  fields  are  generally  small,  and  the  hedge- 
rows wide.     The  pasturage  is  of  a  very  poor  kind,  as 
might  be  expected  on  a  soil  which  is  so  thoroughly  soaked 
during  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year.     It  consists,  ia 
great  part,  of  Sedges,  with  a  few  plants  of  Plantain,  and 
plenty  of  Rushes.    The  way  in  which  these  dairy  farms 
are  managed  varies  greatly.     It  is  generally  allowed  that; 
to  take  more  than  one,  or,  at  the  most  two,  successive 
crops  of  Hay  off  the  land  is  bad   management.     The 
value  of  the  spring  feed  is  nothing  ;  the  land  being  rarely 
in  a  state  fit  to  allow  of  being  stocked,  till  it  is  time  to 
shut  it  up  altogether  for  the  Hay  crop.     The  Hay  is 
harvested  in  the  month  of  July.     It  seldom  averages 
more  than  15  cwt.  per  acre.     After  mowing,  the  land  is 
stocked  till  November,  or  later,  if  the  land  be  sufficiently 
dry.     If  a  crop  of  Hay  is  to  be  taken  next  year,  the 
farmer  tries  to  manure  so  much  of  his  land  each  year. 
This  is  sometimes  laid  on  not  long  after  the  mowing,  in 
August  or  September,  though  generally  it  is  done  during 
the  frosts  of  winter.     If  the  land  is  not  to  be  mowed  the 
next  year,  this  manuring  is  put  off  till  next  autumn,  the 
land  being  depastured  during  the  interval.     In  general, 
however,  one  year's  grazing  supplies  the  place  of  manur- 
ing.    Alter  all,  the  manuring  the  land  receives  is  not 
calculated  to  do  it  much  good.     The  scrapings  of  the 
ditches,  mingled  with  the  droppings  from  the  cows  that 
have  been  collected  from  the  fields,  where  they  have  been 
consuming  the  Hay  during  the  winter  and  spring,  is  all 
that  it  gets,  and  this  is  not  laid  on  plentifully.     In  a 
great  many  instances,  however,  the  land  does  not  receive 
such  good  management  as  this.     Frequently  two-thirds 
of  the  land  is  mowed,  and  the  other  third  depastured 
each  year  ;  that  which  is  furthest  from  the  buildings  being 


as  at  Wnttnn  „„Hpr  »,f„    n,„„  ^'^^^'    ™'"'«'J.  ^fd  that  next  the  farm  and  the  buildings,  and 

as  at  wotton-under-edge,  there  are  numerous  cases  in    •' ^~  -  &  >      _ 

which  it  occurs  in  smaller  extent  capping  the  hills  and 
covering  the  highlands  which  occur  on  the  other  side  of 
the  basin.     Thus,  proceeding  from  Bristol  to  Gloucester, 


iJ.Olfl      „        lime,  mostly  in  a  canstic  state. 
2,330      ,,        manganese. 
1,500      „        alumina. 
1,700       ,,         oxide  of  iron. 
1,8-fO      ,,        oxide  of  manganese. 
0,500      „        potash,   combined  with  silica  into  a 

silicate. 
0,180       „         soda,  ditto. 
0,190      „        aalphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

into  gypsum. 
3,500      „        phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime. 
0,090       ,,         common  salt. 
I8,IC0      „        carbonic  acid,  combined  with  lime 

and  magnesia. 

II'I.OOO  parti. 

Jip-boilcr'i  ashes,  2000  to  3000  lbs.  (in  a  dry 

•'•:  ijcnerally  used  on  one  acre  of  land.     By  .'JOOO 

;  «oil^ would  obtain  about  920  lbs.  lime,  70  lbs. 

"i  l'<  Ibn.  poto»b,  5  lbs.  soda,  12  lbs.  gypsurn, 

phoipbatc  of  lime,  and  3  lbs.  common  salt,  by 

•  1»  to  be  seen,  that  tbey  owe  thifir  manuring 

■I  mortlj  to  cauitic  and  the  carbonate  of  limt-, 

rjciiia  and    phoiphate  of   lime  ;  as  their  l.'i  lb«. 

.   12  lb«.  ((jpsum,  &c.,  may  produce  a  very  incon- 

•I':  effect,  the  more  so,  as  the  potash  is  also  com- 

itb  the  silica  into  a  lubilancc  not   soluble   in 

r  mjnnrln;;  with  noap.boilcr's  ashes,  plants  of  the 
r  tribe  will  urow  bet,  but  all  other  crops  will  be 


the  first  ten  miles  of  the  road  lie  along  a  district  of  this 
kind.    The  boundary  of  this  tract,  commencing  at  Mont- 
pelier  by  Bristol,  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  by 
Stoke  as  far  as  Itchington,  where  it  crosses    to  Abbey 
Common  by  the  Gloucester  road,  overlying  the  mountain 
Hmestone    between    the    two     places!       From    Abbey 
Common  it  proceeds  by  Alveston,  Almondsbury,   Over, 
Compton,  round    by   the   edge   of    the   vale    of    Hen- 
bury,   by   Charlton,    above   Westbury,   near    Redland, 
to   Montpelier,    whence  we   started;    thus   inclosing  a 
tract  of  about  20  square  miles  ia  extent.     Besides  this, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  these  outlying 
masses  of  lias,  it  occurs  at  Aust,  at  Henley  Hill,  and 
the  hills  overlooking  the  town  of  Thornbury,   on  the 
south  ;    at  Eastwood  hills,  and  Whiteclifl^e  Park,  near 
Berkeley,  overlying  the  new  red  marl.     It  also  covers 
the  red  marl  at  Tortworth-coppice,  also  between  Char- 
field  and  Wickwar.     Its  occurrence  so  frequently,  and 
at  such  distances  on  nearly  one  level,  shows  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale. 
■The  lower  lias  consists  of  two  members  : — an  impure 
limestone-rock,  of  a  blue  or  white  colour,  deposited  in 
layers  varying  from  6  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  wiih 
thin  seams  of  clay  between  them  ;'  and  a  stiff  calcareous 
clay,  of  a  blue  or  yellow  colour.     This  last  is  the  general 
character  of  the  lias  in  the  northern  part  of  the  vale. 
There  is  little  or  no  rock  to  be  found  north  of  Almonds- 
bury, Stoke  Gifl'ord,  and  Westerleigh.     To  the  south, 
however,  of  a  line  drawn  through  these  towns,  the  lias 
consists  chiefly  of  the  rocky  member.     The  lias  varies  in 
thickness  ;  in  one  instance,  at  Codrington,  it  thins  away 
altogether,   and  leaves  a  tract    of    mountain-limestone 
exposed  in  the  midst  of  it.     The  rock  of  the  lias  is  burnt 
for  lime  when  lime  of  a  better  quality,  as  at  Stoke  Gif- 
f'lrd,  Ijristol,  &c.,  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 
It  is  suited  for  underground  and  water-works  ;  the  price 
is  generally  18«.  a  hundred  hushuls.     Tli'c  chief  portion 
of  the  expense  in  the  quarrying  consists  in  tlie  necessity 
of  removing  the  great  quantity  of  clay  between  the  beds 
of  rock;  and  hence,  u  quarry  is  frequently  carried  over 
the  whole  extent  of  a  field,  three  or  four  only  of  the  beds 
being  dug,  and  the  surface  being  thus  lowered  2  or  .')  foct 
a«  the  quarry  proceeds.     In  the  northern  part  of  thu 
vale— at  Slinsbridge  and  Frampton,  &c.— the  clay  of  the 
lias  ia  covered  by  beds  of  gravel,  as  has  been  already  said. 
Agricullural  C'hnrncter  of  the  Lias. — The  surface  of 
this  formation   is  in    the  northern  part  of  the  district, 
which  in  chiefly  clny,  nearly  level,  the  undulations  being 
very  slight.    Soulh  of  Westerleigh  and  Uyrham,  however, 
where  it  is  chiefly  rocky,  many  valleys  intersect  it,  Icav- 


tlierefore  more  convenient  for  the  dairy,  being  grazed. 
None  of  this  land  is  efficiently  drained;     it  is  always 
soaked   during   winter;  indeed,  the  farmers  deny  thar 
it  is  possible  to  keep   it  dry.      The    prejudice,  how- 
ever, which  still  exists  in   many  places  against  under- 
ground   draining,    is    disappearing    gradually.     Many 
farmers  would  willingly  pay  5/.  per  cent,  on  money  laid 
out  by  the  landlord  in  this  way.     But  the  chief  way  in 
which    water    is   carried    off  is    still    by    open  grips, 
which  are  cleaned  out  once  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  earth  laid  in  heaps  and  mixed  with  the  cow-droppings 
to  be  spread  over  the  land.     The  mole-plough  is  in  con- 
siderable use  also.     It  is  either  worked  by  a  windlass  or  by 
horses — in  the  latter  case  a  great  many  are  employed  ;  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  eighteen  horses  in  a  row 
were  used  by  a  farmer  to  make  a  drain  only  1 8  inches  deep. 
The  loss  of  power  iu  such  a  case  must  be  immense.     A 
more  effectual  way  of  draining  land  is  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent  adopted  ;  this  is  termed  clay- draining.     The 
labourer  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  with  a 
tool  for  the  purposcj  digs  a  trench  about  20  inches  deep, 
2  wide   at   bottom,    and   perhaps   10  at  the  top;  after 
clearing  this  out,  he  uses  a  wooden  mandril,  made  of 
pieces  of  wood  of  the  size  of  the  di-ain,  connected  together 
by  hinges,  so  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  flexible  ;  this 
fits  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  fills  it  up  to  a  depth  of 
0  or  7  inches;  clay  is  hammered  on  this,  and  the  drain 
is  filled  in ;  the  mandril  is  then  drawn  forwards,  clay  is 
hammered  down  on  it  again,  and  the  drain  is  again  filled 
in,    and   so  the    work   proceeds.     This  is  much    more 
eflcctuiil  than  the  mole-plough,  but  not  so  permanent  as 
draining  with  stones  or  tiles.     The  general  objection  to 
draining  deep  with  tile  or  stone  is  the  statement  that 
water  will  not  sink  through  the  clay  to  them  ;  the  use  of 
the  subsuil-plough  is  thus  called  for,  and  if  the  pastures 
were  broken  up  and  well  cultivated,  and  properly  laid 
down  again  after  the  use  of  this   implement  across  a 
thorough  drainage  with  tile,  their  value  would  certainly 
be  greatly  increased.     This  efl'ect  would  also  probably 
follow  the  use  of  the  mole-plough  across  the  direction  of 
deep  stone  or  tile  drains,  although  the  land  were  not 
ploughed  up,  but  merely  pastured  with  sheen  for  four  or 
five  years.     There  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  little  arable 
land   on  this  soil.     Many  farms  arc  entirely  pasiure; 
some,  however,  have   a   few   acres   under  the   plough. 
This    is     generally    cultivated    without     any    syhtem. 
Wheat  and  Potatoes  being  the  chief  crops,  and  these 
are   taken   to  supply   the    houae.     When   it   occurs  in 
larger    quantity    the    system     on    which    it    is    culti- 


i,,,.,i  .  _„,!  ,1     ,      ,       .,'  "■   ^■"r"   "'"  "c  i  •■•""'-  '<•  <n  liiiiuiiy  rucKy,  many  vaiieys  inie 

■Lco,  •naiJicfrcibcr  they  are,  the  more  effective,  08  ting  ridgc-llke  hills  and  abrupt  eminences 


vatcd  is  not  only  generally  faulty,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  into  eliect  ia  slovenly  :  in  many 
instances  nothing  but  Teanlca  arc  grown,  of  which  occa- 
sionally good  crops  arc  raised  on  this  soil ;  but  these  will 
not  jiay  for  the  injury  which  the  land  must  receive  from 
It  Is  very  1  so  scourging  a  crop,  repeated  so  many  successive  years. 
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There  are  many  instances  in  which  a  farmer,  who  has 
obtained  permission  to  break  up  a  field  of  Grass,  has 
taken  crops  of  Wheat  after  Wheat  off  it,  until  the  land 
would  not  carry  it  any  more,  and  then  having  laid  it 
down  for  a  series  of  years,  till  it  is  refreshed  sufficiently, 
has  broken  it  up  again  to  give  it  thesamfe  treatment.  The 
general    rotation    on   the   lias  is  a  three-year  course — 
Wheat.  Beans,  fallow.     The  kind  of  Wheat  sown  is  the 
Blue  Cone  or  Red-straw  Lammas  ;  generally  the  former, 
which  seems  to  be  well  suited  for  a  stiff  clay. .    Eighteen 
or  twenty  bushels  per  acre  is  an  average  produce.     This 
is  a  very  low  one  for  a  clayey  soil,  but  it  is  owing  to 
the  extreme    state    of   wetness   in    which  the  land  lies 
during   six  months    of  the   year.     If   the    land  should 
get  worn  out  with  this  treatment,  it  is  laid  down  for 
several  years  ;  a  very  small  crop  of  seeds  is,  however, 
obtained.     Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  land  in  fallow 
is    sown    to    Vetches,  which   are   cut  for    the    stock. 
In  some   districts  a  crop  of  Oats  is  taken  between  the 
Beans,  and  the  fallow,  or  Vetches.      The  crops  then 
come  round  once  in  four  years;  viz.,  1st,  Wheat;    2d, 
Beans  ;  3d,  Oats  ;  4th,  Vetches,  or  fallow.     This  form- 
ation, when  compared  with  the  others  in  an  uncultivated 
state,  is  certainly  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fer- 
tility. This  is  well  seen  in  Wickwar  and  Yate  Commons. 
The  land  is  covered  with  brambles  and  briers,  the  scanty 
pasturage  being  nothing  but  Sedges  and  Rushes.     The 
Sloe  and  the  Thorn,  indeed,  are  not  confined  to  the 
commons  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  out  of  the  pasture 
lands.     This  aptitude  to  grow  Thorns  may  almost  be 
made   a    means  of  laying  down   the  boundaries  of  the 
formation.     Thus,  on  going  from  Alveston  to  Itching- 
ton,  the  Thorns  disappear  entirely  as  soon  as  ws  step 
off  the  clay  of  the  lias  on  to  the  rock  of  the  mountain 
limestone.  The  lias  joins  on  to  the  graveland  the  marlstone, 
by  which  It  is  covered,  and  to  the  new  red  sandstone, 
the  mountain  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone,  which  it 
covers.     In  none  of  these  cases  but  that  of  the  gravel, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  that  increased  fer- 
tility  consequent  on  a  mixture  of  the  two   rocks    ob- 
servable.    At  jts  junction  with  the  mountain  limestone, 
the  soil  on  the  lias  is  benefited,  or   otherwise,  according 
as  the  clay  thins  off  abruptly  or  gradually  from  the  rock. 
In  the  latter  case  the  nearness  of  the  rock  to  the  surface 
acts  as  a  drain.     The  improvement,  which  in   some  in- 
stances, I  was  told,  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  just 
at  the  junction  of  these  two  rocks,  is  due  more,  I  think, 
to  this  drainage  than  to  any  mixture  of  the  clay  and  the 
limestone.       The   lias   is   the  first   formation  we  have 
mentioned,  on  which,  within  this  district,  the  use  of 
lime  is  sanctioned  by  experience.     On  most  of  the  arable 
land  on  this   formation,  lime  is  used  to  the  extent  of 
about  70  or  80  bushels  per  acre.     It  is  laid  generally 
along  the  headland  of  the  field  on  which  it  is  to  be 
spread,  and  being  covered  with  earth  is  allowed  to  slack 
perfectly,  after  which  it  is  carted   or  wheeled  over  the 
ground.     The  expe-nse  of  liming,   and  all  the  chief  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  are- -ffiiidft' to  precede  tie  Wheat- 
crop,  on  which  principally  the  farmer  depends  for  his 
return.       I   met  on  this  soil,  near  Frampton,  with   a 
curious  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  long  experience 
and  observation  may  teach  the  same  lessons  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  geology  would  lead  to.     It  was 
observed  by  a  farmer,  over  whose  farm  I  had  been  walk- 
ing, that  a  good  soil  never  existed  where  those  shells 
(pointing  to  a  number  of  fossil  sliells  in  the  soil)  were 
found  in  it.  The  shell  was  a  graphite  characteristic  of  the 
lias.     The   experience  of  the  agriculturist  had  led  him 
to  connect  the  faults  of  the   soil  in  some  way  with  the 
existence  in  it  of  these  shells.     The  geologist  would  at 
once  know  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  from  their  presence 
in  such  abundance  ;  and,  throughout  this  district  at  any 
rate,  the  soil  over  that  subsoil  is  bad. 


Home  Correspondence. 

JVoes  of  Farming I  am  a  little  man,  with  a  little 

land,  no  experience,  very  little  money,  and  a  very  great 
demand  for  it.  I  wanted  to  make  my  capital  of  1000/. 
work  a  farm  so  as  to  keep  myself  and  family  in  comfort, 
my  daughters  playing  their  piano,  my  horse  hnving  his 
groom,  and  I  soilc  good  old  port  in  the  cellar  for  myself 
and  friends.  Tliis  was,  I  think,  a  very  natural  desire; 
and  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  who  had  been  a  farmer 
in  1810,  and  had  made  a  fortune,  told  me  that  I  might 
be  sure  to  do  well,  if  1  was  but  attentive  to  my  business. 
Well,  sir,  I  took  a  farm  of  100  acres  two  years  ago,  and 
I  paid  great  attention  to  it  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  found  my  capital  all  gone,  although  I 
took  all  the  care  I  could  of  my  money.  Seeing  that 
affairs  had  taken  such  a  bad  turn,  I  borrowed  another 
1000/.  of  my  brother-in-law,  discharged  my  bailiff,  and 
took  to  farming  scientifically.  I  bought  guano,  nitrate 
of  soda,  Potter,  Poittevin,  and  Humphrey  ;  but  one 
turned  out  clay  and  brickdust,  another  salt,  while  chalk, 
charcoal,  and  sawdust  was  all  I  could  make  out  of  the 
others.  They  seemed  to  be  no  good,  but  I  was  told 
they  were  scientific,  believed,  and  tried  them.  And  now 
I  am  worse  off  than  ever;  I  have  wasted  my  own 
money,  I  have  spent  my  brother's,  and  what  is  worse,  I 
am  deeply  in  debt.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  friend  who  recommended  me  to  take  to  so 
beggarly  a  trade  as  farming  ought  to  pay  my  losses.  But 
he  will  not;  in  fact,  he  says  1  am  a  lunatic,  and  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  strait  waistcoat.  1  answer,  1  have  straits 
enough  without  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  advise  me  what 
I  should  turn  to  next. — Edward  Pinthorn,  Barkinjield. 
[It  seems  to  us  that  the  friend  is  right,  and  that  advice 
is  wasted  upon  one  whose  ignorance  is  even  greater  than 
his  folly.] 
Allotments, — A  stranger  hearing  that  I  let  land  near 


the  Seahouses,  Eastbourne,  at  \s.  a  rod,  which  is  8/.  an 
acre,  including  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  blamed  me,  sup- 
posing the  rent  unreasonably  high.  When  Benjamin  King, 
who  receives  the  rent  of  upwards  of  400  allotments  for 
me,  was  called  in,  he  said  not  one  farthing  rent  had  been 
deficient  in  ten  years,  and  that  he  had  more  applications 
for  allotments  at  8/.  an  acre  near  the  fishermen's  houses, 
than  at  4/.  near  the  church,  though  before  the  little 
tenants  broke  up  the  old  turf  it  was  called  poor,  sour 
land;  and  B.  King  said  this  land  at  IGU5.  an  acre  was 
more  coveted  than  land  at  Cs.  an  acre  on  Beechy  Head, 
also  including  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  though  this  last 
land  had  at  that  rent  yielded  the  tenant  at  the  rate  of 
forty-eight  bushels  per  acre  of  Wheat — I  think  the  7th 
year  after  breaking  up  the  turf,  which  as  a  sheep-walk 
does  not  keep  one  ewe  per  acre.  The  land  on  the  Down 
was  not  equally  coveted,  because  it  was  two  miles  off, 
and  up  an  ascent  of  500  feet,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished at  the  odd  hours  which  the  land  near  at  hand 
profitably  employed.  I  presented,  as  dessert,  to  the 
stranger  who  objected  to  160s.  per  acre,  rent,  rates, 
tithes,  and  taxes,  a  Cabbage — one  the  tenants  had  just 
given  me — which  weighed  22  lbs.,  produced  by  means  of 
the  manure  his  fish  afforded.  If  gentlemen  would  oblige 
their  neighbours  by  accepting  the  high  rents  their  neigh- 
bours would  gladly  tender  them,  all  parties  would  be 
served.  Near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  about  20  years 
ago,  1000  acres  of  land  were  let  for  10,000/.  a-year  ;  and 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson's  pamphlet  on  liquid  manure,  sold 
by  Ridgway,  says,  the  Grass  lands  round  Edinburgh, 
watered  by  the  town  drainage,  are  yearly  let  in  small 
portions  by  auction,  at  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre;  130 
acres  belong  toW.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  the  rest  to  the  Earls 
of  Moray  and  Haddington. —  M.  A.  G. 

Wide  Drilling.— In  the  Gazette  of  6th  July,  «  Home 
Correspondence,"  this  subject  is  treated  of  by  "Lusor," 
referring  to  your  article  on  the  subject  in  p.  413.  Hav- 
ing referred  to  it,  I  now  send  you  an  experiment  of  my 
own,  made  last  year  on  Wheat.  In  farming  my  own 
hnd  for  the  last  eight  years,  1  had  always  used  a  Suffolk 
drill  for  grain  crops  at  10  inches  apart.  Last  year  1  had 
convinced  myself  that  12  inches  would  be  better,  and 
from  5  to  6  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  instead  of  3  bushels, 
usually  applied;  being  of  the  same  opinion  on  this  head 
with  Mr.  Hewit  Davies,  who  has  written  on  this  point, 
I  was,  however,  induced  to  make  a  practical  experiment 
CKi  a  wider  drill,  through  my  becoming  acquainted  with 
tL-c  results  of  a  crop  of  Wheat — Golden  Drop — which  a 
ceii^hbonr  had  harvested  the  year  before,  put  in  at  2  feet 
rpcirt  in  lo^  my  brush  land;  hereapedamost  abundant  crop. 
Not  having  had  all  the  results  of  his  experiment,  which  I 
found  had  been  carelessly  carried  out,  until  January  last 
year,  I  had  not  time  to  try  a  similar  one  at  my  autumn  sow- 
ing, so  I  determined  to  make  a  spring  experiment  of  it,  on 
a  close  of  land  that  had  been  part  of  a  coppice  wood  which 
I  had  grubbed  up  four  years  previously,  but  had  not 
had  Wheat  in  it  before,  and  was  then  preparing  for 
Beans,  being  heavy  rich  land,  shallow,  brush  sub-soil. 
I,  however,  marked  out  two  plots  of  10  perches  each,  ad- 
joining each  other,  and  had  the  seed  hoed  in  drills,  north 
and  south,  one  at  1  foot,  and  the  other  at  2  feet,  as 
follows.  It  came  up  well,  and  progressed  admirably. 
There  were  no  weeds  ; — it  was  hoed  at  the  commence- 
ment twice. 

No.  I. — Seed,  Red-straw  Lammas — the  Wheat  which 
suits  this  neighbourhood  best.  Hoed  in  on  the  18tb  Feb., 
1843,  at  the  rate  of  5  pecks  per  acre,  in  drills  1  foot 
apart,  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  on  10  perches  of 
rich  heavyland;  harvested  September  following,threshed, 
cleaned,  winnowed,  and  weighed  immediately  : — 
ProrUice  of  grain     ....        2  bushels 

"Weight 124  Iba. 

Straw 270  lbs. 

Good  sample  and  very  little  tailing. 
No.  II. — Seed,  same  as  No.  I.  Hoed  in  same  day,  but 
with  little  more  ^;han  half  the  quantity  of  seed,  viz.,  at  the 
rate  of  3  pecks  per  acre,  at  2  feet  apart,  on  10  perches 
of  same  land,  and  adjoining  No.  I.  ;  harvested  the  same 
day  : — 

Produce  of  grain      ....        1  bushelSJ  pecks 

Weight 114  lbs. 

Straw 234  lbs. 

Sample  better  than  No.  I. 
The  Ked-straw  Lammas  is  essentially  a  winter  Wheat; 
the  crop,  therefore,  would  have  been  greater  had  it  been 
put  in  in  November  instead  of  February;  or,  if  I  had 
used  a  spring  Wheat  instead  ;  and  it  being  close  to  the 
wood  the  birds  attacked  it  greatly.  I  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  another  experiment  as  to  2  feet- 
drilling,  because  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  distance 
could  never  answer  as  a  universal  method,  it  being  too 
far  apart  to  support  itself  in  exposed  situations.  The 
above  results  of  No.  II.  would  have  been  greater  had  it 
not  been  partly  laid  :  the  sheltered  situation  saved  it 
from  being  more  so.  This  experiment  has,  however 
been  a  useful  one.  It  clearly  demonstrates  that  Wheat 
requires  space  to  expand  its  roots  in ;  therefore,  broad 
cast  or  narrow  dhlling  cannot  be  a  correct  method.  My 
crops  of  Wheat  this  year,  just  harvested,  being  very  fine 
and  abundant,  all  drilled  in  at  1  foot,  with  5  pecks  of 
seed  only,  there  will  be  very  little  tailing.  As  the  above 
experiment  may  be  worthy  of  your  notice  when  making 
a  comparison  with  the  others,  I  understand  from  the 
Gazette  to  be  in  progress,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  send 
it  you. — Henri/  T.  Davis,  Waterhouse,  near  Bath. 

Wide  Drilling  and  Dibbling. — Having  recently  Job- 
served  in  your  Paper,  and  in  others,  several  paragraphs 
on  the  advantages  of  dibbling  seed-corn,  and  of  sowing  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  seed  than  is  usually  done,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  result  of  a  small  experiment  I 
made  on  a  patch  of  ground  adjoining  my  garden  might 
not  be  uninteresting^  and,  by  confirming  previous  state- 


ments, might  lead  others  to  make  experiments  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  The  following  Tables  will  fur- 
nish you  wich  the  particulars  of  my  experiment : — 1st, 
As  to  produce  of  a  single  grain  of  three  kinds  of  Wheat. 
2dly.  The  total  produce  of  -50  grains  of  the  same 
description  ;  and  3dly.  The  quantities  per  acre. 

TABLE  Nu.  I. 


Time  of  Sowing. 


Nov.  18,  1B43   .,  ■[ 

{ 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Sort  of 
Wlieat. 


Red 
Lammas. 
Creeping 

Bed. 
Prolific. 


Quantity 
Sown. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


No.  of 

Ears 

Produced. 


31 
31 


No.  of 
Grains. 


TABLE  No.  II. 


1843, 
Nov.  11 


Sg; 


s 


766 


637 


19,128 

or  562 

to 

each 

grain 


19,925 
or  569 


each 
grain 


19,711 
or  518 

to 
each 
grain, 


1^ 


TABLE  No.  III. — Produce  paa  Acre. 


Description 
of  Wheat. 

Quantity 
of  Seed. 

Quantity 
Produced. 

Weight 
per  Bush. 

Quantity 
of  Straw. 

Red 
Lammas. 

121,000 
grains  or 
six  4.5th 

quarts. 

65  Bshls. 

60  lbs. 

65  cwt. 

Smith's 

Creeping 

Red. 

Ditto. 

70J  Bshls. 

62  lbs. 

49  cwt. 

Smith's 

Prolific 

Red. 

Ditto. 

65  Bshls. 

60a  lbs. 

63  cwt. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  above 
Tables,  it  is  hecp^norj  fViat  I  should  add  some  particu- 
lars. There  is  no  doubt  the  produce- wo-jid  have  bocH 
very  much  greater,  had  the  season  and  other  circum- 
stances been  more  favourable.  The  loss  sustained  ia 
various  ways  is  far  more  than  any  deduction  that  may 
properly  be  made  from  the  above  figures,  as  being  the 
result  of  a  garden  experiment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soil,  though  recently  broken  up,  was  unfavourable  for 
the  season — a  stiff,  dark,  heavy  loam  (lying  in  a  clay 
subsoil),  full  of  vegetable  matter  and  very  wet ;  the 
consequence  was  that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  plant 
was  destroyed  by  the  slug,  and  the  rest  was  much  weakened; 
again,  the  long-continued  dry  weather,  ahhough  generally 
favourable  for  the  Wheat  crop,  in  this  instance  was  1 
otherwise,  as  nearly  all  the  outside  plants  were  injured  \ 
by  the  roots  being  so  much  exposed,  through  the  very  ' 
large  fissures  in  the  soil.  Although  the  average  number 
of  ears  to  each  grain  is  about  19,  in  many  cases  only  6 
or  8  ripened;  the  remainder  died  away,  having  become 
loosened  from  the  ground.  Very  considerable  additional 
loss  was  sustained  by  the  birds  ;  for  although  I  had  a 
girl  five  weeks  tending  it,  yet  of  so  little  effect  was  it, 
that  in  order  to  secure  it  at  all,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  it 
quite  green,  which  very  much  lessened  the  bulk — of 
course,  not  only  the  measure,  but  also  the  weight.  I 
have,  however,  given  you  the  exact  result.  The  samples 
and  quantities  answering  to  the  above  Tables  I  have  by 
me,  and  may  add  that  I  have  seen  to  the  matter  entirely 
myself.  I  intend  this  autumn  planting  an  acre  on  the 
same  principle.  I  hope  others  (practical  men),  will  be 
induced  to  do  so,  as  it  is  by  experiment  alone  that  the 
comparative  merits  of  thin  and  thick  sowing  can  be 
ascertained. — £.  W.  M. 

Potato  Failures. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Alexander's, 
remarks  in  page  596,  and  think  the  following  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations  as  to  the  landj 
being  moist,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  vege^j 
tation.     A  farmer  near  this  for  some  years,  and  withgread 
success,  has  adopted  the  following  plan: — If  the  season 
be  very  dry  he  has  the  manure  well  watered  before  any  ol 
it  is  put  into  the  drills  ;  this  causes   a  great  moisture  tc 
the  earth  in  the  drills  ;  no  time  is  lost   in  getting  the 
Potatoes  in  and  closing  them  up.     This  year  he  has  J, 
most    abundant   crop,  and  his   neighbours    a   completi 
failure  whose  manure  was  dry  when  put  into  the   drills 
Where  guano  and  manure  have  been  used  together  fo; 
Potatoes,  they  have  answered  well  this  season,  and  fo: 
this  reason  guano,  when  deposited  in  the  earth,  produce, 
a  moisture  similar  to  salt  when  it  dissolves  in  the  earth 
or  by  dampness. — M.  S. 

What  is  the  action  of  common  Salt  on  Carbonate  (i 
Lime  9 — I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  you 
chemical  readers  would  inform  me  whether  salt  and  cat 
boaate  of  lime  (under  the  form  of  sea-shells)  would, 
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Slightly  moistened  and  left  in  great  masses  long  together,  ' 
act  in  any  degree  on  each  other  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  known 
that  masses  of  the  same  substances  will  act  on  each 
other,  of  which  smaller  quantities  will  not.  I  do  not 
ask  this  question  for  agricultural  purposes  (though  pos- 
sibly the  answer  might  be  of  some  interest  in  that  point 
of  view),  but  from  having  found  in  Peru  a  great  bed  of 
upraised  recent  shells,  mixed  with  salt,  which  are  de- 
caved  and  corroded  in  a  singular  manner,  so  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  shells  are  scaling  off  and  falling  into  pow- 
der. I  may  mention^  as  explaining  one  element  in  the 
valuy  of  sea-shells  tis  manure,  that  they  are  dissolved  by 
water  with  greater  facility  than  apparently  any  other 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime:  one  proof  of  this  I  observed 
in  a  curious  rock,  from  Chili,  chiefly  composed  of  small 
fragments  of  recent  shells,  which  are  all  enveloped  and 
cemented  together  by  a  pellucid  calcareous  deposit ;  but 
in  some  parts  of  this  rock  the  little  included  fragments 
are  in  every  stage  of  decay  and  disappearance  ;  in  other 
parts  they  are  entirely  dissolved,  the  little  calcareous 
envelopes  being  left  quite  empty.  Here  we  see  that 
water,  capable  of  dissolving  shelly  matter,  has  penetrated 
through  their  thin  films  or  envelopes  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  without  having  acted  on  them  ;  these  films,  more- 
over, being  a  deposition  from  water  within  quite  recent 
times. — C.  Darwin. 

Potter's  Guano.— I  received  this  analysis  from  Mr. 
Mason.  The  sulphate  of  soda  cost  me  3/.  10.9.  a  ton, 
and  was  very  good,  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
not  injurious,  I  think,  to  vegetation,  I  obtained  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  17/.  a  ton,  but  I  diminished  the 
proportion  of  gypsum  and  salt,  in  order  to  employ  a 
larger  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  compound 
resembiiog  the  manure  which  you  have  sent  me  for  ana- 
lysis, may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Eones  ground  fine 200  parts 

Sulphate  of  lime 100     „ 

Common  salt 100     ,, 

Sulphate  of  soda 75    f» 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  urine.      25    „ 

—X.  500  parts. 

Guano  ;  Superphosphate  of  Lime. — Last  year  I  had 
some  Guano  sown  over  part  of  a  field  of  Wheat,  which 
had  been  manured  with  between  thirty  and  forty  bushels 
of  lime  per  acre,  in  the  autumn,  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.  There  was  not  more  grain  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, where  the  guano  was  sown,  than  where  there  was 
none,  but  much  more  straw.  The  expense  of  the  guano 
appears  to  be  almost  tiirown  away.  With  regard  to  su- 
perphosphate of  lime,  I  used  about  four  bushels  an  acre, 
drilled  wi!:h  the  seed  ;  but  from  the  strong  and  rank 
appearance  of  the  leaves,  I  should  think  a  less  quantity 
Bofficient. — J.  TV. 

TransmTilation  of  Species. — Tn  Dodsley's  "  Annual 
Register  "  for  1759  (p.  381),  is  an  account  of  some  Oats 
which  the  second  year  produced  in  Sweden  Rye,  having 
been  cut  off  two  and  three  times.  I  sowed  some  in 
Jlarch,  1852,  and  cut  them  several  times,  but  the  roots 
died  in  tiie  winter.  The  experiment  was  a  source  of 
great  ridic  le  and  amusement  to  my  neighbours.  Did 
not  Bruce  find  Wheat  apparently  growing  wild  about 
the  source  of  the  Nile? — C  M. 

I^^e'f  .S'o:7.— Surely  your  correspondent,  "  Rambler," 
(p.  uSO).  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  Potatoes  are  gene 
rally  better  in  a  new  than  old  soil.  Every  person  I  have 
conversed  with  on  the  subject,  allows  that  the  produce 
is  larger  [that  is  probably  what  he  meant,]  but  that  the 
quality  is  much  inferior,  being  waxy.  This  year  I  had  a 
piece  of  pasture  double  dug  (the  Grass  sods  being  re- 
moved), and  set  with  Potatoes  and  various  manures  ; 
the  quality  from  all  the  manures  is  bad. — Ji.J. 

Clover  Dcd'ler. — I  have  inclosed  a  piece  of  what  I 
believe  is  the  Dodder  plant,  Cuscuta  europaaa,  the  stem 
"being  thread-like,  yellowish,  brancbed,  and  twining.  The 
seed  of  this  horrid  parasitic  plant  I  have  no  doubt  has 
been  introduced  into  our  Clover  in  the  foreign  seed 
■which  U  generally  sold  to  the  farmers.  The  havoc  the 
Dodder  has  made  amongst  the  Clover  is  quite  astonish- 
ing;  immense  patches  of  yellow  tilk-like  net-work  may 
be  seen  all  over  one  of  the  fields  near  this  place,  and  in  a 
field  of  rny  own,  although  I  hud  taken  the  precaution  to 
bare  a  t-imce  cut  all  round  the  Dodder,  and  the  plant 
itself  cut  and  thrown  together,  yet  so  tenacious  doea  it 
seem  of  vit&lityi  that  it  has  spread  afresh  and  commenced 
blooming.  1  have  this  time  had  it  cut  and  burnt,  as  I 
feared  much  that,  ahould  it  be  allowed  to  seed,  I 
should  have  had  a  troublesome  enemy  in  the  laod, 
awaiting  to  de«itroy  any  plant  that  might  he  brought  or 

grown  in  its  nfrighbourhood liiiriruHticiis. 

Failure  cj  Hay  Crop. — I  do  not  see  that  your  atten- 
tion hag  been  calli;d  to  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
•Imoflt  total  fciilnre  of  Ilay  in  the  grazing  and  dairy  dis- 
tricts, whf-.rc:  for  the  moat  part  not  more  than  20  or  30 
•cret  out  of  100  are  under  the  plough.  In  tlie  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Aylesbury,  the  average  crops  of  ilay  have 
not  exceeded  5  cwt.  per  acre,  instead  of  from  one  to 
two  tons  ;  and  many  meadows  have  not  been  cut  at  all, 
from  the  thortnCKS  of  keep  in  the  pastures.  Many 
hate  been  relying  on  rain  in  July  and  Augugt,  to  mow  in 
September  and  October,  but  this  is  now  out  of  tho 
qaes'Jon.  The  oV>jcct  of  this  communication  in  to  invite 
dUcuuion  and  information  as  to  the  bent  mode  of  sup- 
plying  dairy  stock  with  food,  in  lieu  of  liny,  during  the 
winter,  in  a  district  where  green  crop«,  and  especially 
Taroips,  arc  irarccly  kno7/n.  On  my  farm  of  .'iCO  acrcH, 
aboat  iCTcn  acres  sown  with  White  CarrotB  ond  Man- 
gold Wurxel,  have  wholly  failed  ;  and  rny  TurntpH, 
8lClioti;h  th'ty  came  lip  abundantly,  and  are  untouched 
by  the  fly,  arc  djing  away  in  the  present  druuglit. — // 
Farmer. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Darlington  Farmers^  Club.—This  Club  held  their 
monthly  meeting  on  Monday  last,  at  the  offices  of  Mr, 
Thos.  Dixon,  Land  Agent,  their  Honorary  Secretary, 
when  there  was  a  pretty  good  attendance  of  members 
present.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  The  most 
beneficial  Time  for  Reaping  Wheat  and  other  Corn,  and 
the  profitable  Mode  of  Cutting  ■  and  Securing  it. 
Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  introduced  the 
subject,  and  said,  that  having  formerly  himself  been  a 
pretty  extensive  farmer,  for  a  good  many  years,  more 
particularly  in  Derbyshire,  he  had  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  cutting  and  harvesting  of  Wheat  under 
different  circumstances,  and  he  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  cutting  Wheat  before  being  fully  ripe,  as  by  that  means 
a  finer  sample  is  obtained,  as  well  as  having  the  crop  cut 
with  less  waste  ;  but  although  he  was  an  advocate  for 
reaping  Wheat  before  being  fully  ripe,  yet  he  did  not 
recommend  cutting  it  very  raw  ;  for  although  a  brighter 
sample  was  by  that  means  obtained,  yet  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  yielded  «,  less  quantity  of  flour  ;  not, 
however,  having  himself  made  any  experiments  in  proof 
of  this  position,  he  merely  gave  it  as  his  opinion. — The 
Secretary  then  said,  that  from  the  experience  he  had 
had,  he  considered  it  judicious  to  cut  Wheat  a  little 
earlier  than  what  has  been  generally  practised,  as  by  that 
means  not  only  is  a  brighter  and  better  sample  obtained, 
but  if  the  crop  is  broken  down,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
it  could  be  cut  up  much  cleaner  in  a  raw  state  than  if 
fully  ripe  ;  the  straw  is  also  of  a  better  quality,  and  in  a 
wet  harvest  both  the  corn  and  straw  stand  the  weather 
much  better  than  when  cut  ripe.  And  in  support  of  this 
position  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  Wheat  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  was  resident  in  the  wet  and 
unsound  harvest  of  1816  being  cut  in  a  very  raw  state, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  all  the  neighbouring 
farmers'  Wheat  was  completely  sprouted  in  the  stook,  by 
the  long-continued  wet  weather,  the  Wheat  on  this  farm 
was  comparatively  sound ;  and  in  the  succeeding  winter 
and  spring,  when  other  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
sold  their  Wheat  in  Darlington  Market  at  225.  per  sack, 
the  Wheat  from  this  farm  sold  for  2Ss.  ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  reason,  was  that  the 
Wheat  on  this  farm  having  been  cut  in  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  ripeness  than  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  it 
was  not  so  easily  afi"ected  by  the  weather.  He  then  read 
some  extracts  from  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture,*' detailing  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  Han- 
nam,  of  North  Deighton,  near  Wetherby,  by  which  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  it  was  injurious  to  allow  Wheat  to 
stand  until  fully  ripe  before  cutting,  and  that  the  best 
period  for  cutting  Wheat  was  from  10  to  l-l  days  before 
fully  ripe. — An  animated  discussion  now  ensued  both  as 
to  the  proper  period  for  reaping  and  the  best  mode  of 
cutting  and  securing  the  crop,  and  several  members  con- 
sidered hooding  the  stocks  of  great  service  in  securing 
the  Grain  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  weather ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  others  were  of  opinion  that,  if 
properly  stocked,  it  was  as  well  without  hooding.  As  to 
the  best  mode  of  reaping,  it  having  been  up  to  this  time 
almost  the  universal  pra«tf;ice  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
cut  Wheat  with  the  sickle,  there  was  no  advocate  for 
deviating  from  the  old  practice;  but  as  regarded  the 
proper  period  for  reaping,  the  members  present  were 
unanimous  in  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  cut  V^heat  in  a 
rather  raw  state — perhaps  a  week,  at  least,  before  being 
fully  ripe. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cidlivation  of  the  Turnip. — The  land  is  ploughed  up 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  and  receives  one, 
two,  or  more  ploughing?,  as  opportunity  offers.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  such  portions  as  require  draining 
are  thoroughly  drained  with  pipes  of  two  inches'  bore, 
having  the  opening  heart-shaped — the  widest  part  of 
which  is  placed  downwards — upon  the  top  of  which  stone 
is  placed  to  about  three  inches  in  depth,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  small  flints  and  pebbles,  picked  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  land;  as  soon  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry 
it  receives  two  deep  cross-ploughings,  early  in  the  spring, 
is  rolled  and  harrowed  until  a  fine  tilth  is  produced,  and 
is  then  formed  into  ridges,  or  small  stetches,  37  inches 
each  in  width,  which  is  thus  effected  :— A  straight  furrow 
is  first  ploughed,  and  a  double-breasted  plough  is  then 
used,  having  a  marking  instrument  attached,  which  con- 
Gists  of  a  small  straight  tough  pole  fixed  at  right  angles 
from  the  beam  of  the  plough  by  means  of  a  hook,  and 
placed  as  far  back  as  possible,  so  thatitdoe&  not  derange 
the  operation  of  the  plough  whilst  working;  at  the  end 
of  this  stick  an  iron  is  fixed  exactly  the  width  of  two  of 
the  intended  ridges,  which  is  connected  diagonally  by  a 
chain  with  the  whipple-tree  of  the  horse  ;  this,  as  the 
plough  proceeds,  marks  out  the  next  furrow,  occupying 
the  space  of  two  ridgos.  The  work  thus  proceeds  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  plough,  or  by  the  ploughman  returning, 
who,  by  passing  his  plough  down  the  middle  of  this  space, 
dividea  the  stetch  of  G  feet  2  inciics  into  two  smaller  ones 
<}{'A7  inches  each,  the  marker  still  defining  the  diwtance  at 
which  the  plough  should  be  held;  the  ridges  being  formed, 
are  ploughed  off  with  fqur  furrows  to  cucli,  and  then  every 
fifth  ridge  i.i drawn  ouMo  (;nablc  the  manure  tobc  curtedon 
without  injuring  the  form  of  the  r'ulgr.  After  the  manure 
is  carted  on,  at  the  rate  of  10  loadHuf  'iO  bushels  each,  the 
ridges  arc  then  ploughed  by  four  furrowH,  Iniving  a  small 
baulk  in  the  centre  bo  ob  to  divide  the  ridge,  into  two 
spaces  for  the  mfinnrc,  wliicli,  from  being  purliiiJly  detioin- 
poscd,  is  euHily  spread  in  ibis  <Iuublc  furrow  ;  the  lurid  is 
I  then  ploughed  at  four  furrowH  to  each  ridge,  and  the 
,  maiiun;  being  covered  in,  in  rolled  nnd  hurrcjwcd,  and  IH 
[  Qgnin  rolled  with  a  light  roller.     The  Turnijib  arc  thsQ 


drilled — two  rows  upon  each  ridge  11  inches  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  4  pints  to  the  acre,  thus  standing  at  alternate 
spaces  of  11  inches  and  26  inches  between  the  rows.  As 
soon  as  the  Turnips  appear,  they  are  singled  out  by  boys 
and  women  at  15  inches  apart,  and  are  left  standing 
diagonally  with  each  other;  they  are  then  carefully  and 
deeply  hoed  with  a  heavy  hoe,  and  the  furrows  are  kept 
clean  with  the  horse-hoe,  but  the  Turnips  are  invariably  set 
out  by  hand  and  never  by  the  hoe,  the  deep  hoeing  that  is 
given  being  considered  a  main  point  in  the  system  over  and 
above  that  pursued  with  the  common  li;;ht  Turnip-hoe  ; 
and  the  singling  by  hand  is  assisted  by  a  small  measured 
stick  15  inches  in  length,  enabling  the  children  employed 
to  set  the  Turnips  out  regularly  and  diagonally,  so  that 
when  finished  they  stand  thus  *.•.-.  In  the  months  of 
November  and  .December  the  Turnips  are  all  pulledy 
avoiding  the  use  of  hooks  or  cutting  instruments  for 
trimming  them,  merely  wringing  off  the  tops  and  dislodg- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  attached  to  the  fibres- 
without  cutting  them.  The  Turnips  are  then  carted  to 
the  respective  fields  where  they  will  be  required  for  winter 
use,  and  one  moiety  of  them  is  left  in  the  field  for  using 
there  ;  those  left  are  put  into  heaps  of  about  40  bushela 
each,  are  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  the  earth 
shovelled  up  and  placed  round  the  heaps  to  the  top, 
which  ends  in  a  point.  Those  taken  from  the  field  are 
carted  to  the  headlands  of  other  fields  where  they  will  be 
required,  which  are  principally  those  upon  which  Wheat 
was  grown  in  the  preceding  year  after  Clover,  The  old 
hurdles  used  for  folding  are  then  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  one  is  placed  first  at  the  end  across  the  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Turnips,  and  two  more  are  put  at 
right  angles,  forming  a  space  made  by  the  double  row  of 
hurdles,  in  which  the  Turnips  are  placed,  taking  care  to 
cart  them  when  dry,  and  adding  more  hurdles  lengthwise 
until  sufficient  space  is  obtained,  and  the  Turnips  are  dis- 
posed of  in  rows  about  7  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  in  height.  The 
Turnips  are  then  protected  by  the  earth  being  dug  up 
and  placed  on  both  sides,  leaving  air-holes  at  abouti 
4  or  5  feet  distance,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  land, 
which  may  be  formed  as  the  work  proceeds  by  introduc- 
ing small  faggots  tied  loosely,  or  by  any  other  mode, 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  whole  open  so  as  freely  to  admit 
air,  and  extending  across  from  side  to  side,  which  is  of 
especial  importance  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
Turnips,  as  they  might  otherwise  get  into  active  fermenta- 
tion, which  when  it  takes  place  frequently  destroys  tho 
greater  part  of  them.  Toe  top  of  the  heap  is  thfn 
covered  with  Barley-straw  and  thatched,  and  thus  the 
Turnips  are  preserved  from  injury  by  frost  and  game 
during  the  most  severe  weather,  and  will  remain  in  excel- 
lent condition  until  May  following,  very  little  impaired 
by  keeping.  The  application  of  them  is  by  feeding  thera 
upon  the  eddishes,  and  upon  the  land  upon  which  they 
arfe  grown  by  sheep  in  fold.  The  Turnips  are  all  slicedp. 
and  the  sheep  are  regularly  fed  in  troughs,  having  a  new 
fold  every  day,  and  with  from  ^  lb.  to  1  Ih.  each  of  oil- 
cake per  day.  The  sheep,  for  tbe  most  part,  consist  of 
lambs  of  the  last  year,  and  cost  from  16s.  to  20^.  each — 
these  in  the  following  spring  are  shorn  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket, and  produce  from  305.  to  32s.  each ;  the  fleeces 
from  the  half-bred  Leicesters  weighing  each  about  6.jlbs.5 
and  selling  from  \2d.  to  IQd.  per  lb.— il/r.  Baker,  on 
Essea)  Fanning,  in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

African  Guano. — The  guano,  in  tbe  state  in  which  \t 
was  received,  formed  a  moist  chocolate-brown  powder, 
intermixed  with  numerous  particles  of  a  whitish  sub- 
stance. It  possessed  no  urinous  odour,  but  smelt  btrongly 
of  ammonia.  On  examination  under  the  microscope,  no 
crystals  of  any  kind  could  be  detected  in  it;  but  it  con- 
tained numerous  remains  of  plants,  partly  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  but  still  exhibiting  a  green  colour,  and 
globules  of  starch  in  the  cells,  likewise  brown  and  whita 
feathers,  fragments  of  egg-shells  and  fish-bunes.  Tbe 
aqueous  solution  was  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour, 
was  strongly  ammonical,  and  deposited  on  slow  evapora- 
tion an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate 
of  ammonia  magnesia.  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  tho 
filtered  liquid,  an  abundant  flocculent  brown  precipitate 
subsided,  which  consisted  of  humic  acid  and  extractive* 
The  insoluble  portion  was  of  a  light  sandy-yellow  colour. 
On  boiling  with  solution  of  potash  and  precipitation  of 
the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  alight-brown 
flocculent  substance  subsided,  which  amounted  to  5"5G 
per  cent.  This  was  first  regarded  as  uric  acid,  but  on 
further  examination  it  proved  to  contain  but  alight  traces 
of  that  ingredient,  and  to  consist  of  a  substance  allied  to 
humic  acid.  To  determine  the  absolute  amount  off 
ammonia,  one  of  the  ingredients  on  which  the  value  of 
gunno  chiefly  depends,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  guano  in, 
its  normol  state  was  analysed  according  to  tbe  method 
described  by  Varrentrap  and  Will,  and  aflforded  9'70  per 
cent.  The  other  ingredients  were  determined  in  the 
usual  way,  and  according  to  the  results  of  analysis,  IOOj 
parts  of  the  guano  in  question  consist  of — 

Volatile  snllH,  as  oxiilatc  of  amnionia,  chlnrido  of 
mnnionhini,  carbuimtc  of  ammonia,  and  conibus- 
tiblu  organic  matter,  contuiniiiu  5'50  per  cunt, 
humic  acid,  uric  acid  and  extractive    .        .        .  32*89 

Water 27-13 

Ammonia "'^O 

riiiiHpliJitcs  of  lime  and  mngncsiii        .        ■        .     .22-32 
IiiKoIuhlcresiduc  in  nitric  iicid,  conBisting  of  sand  .    08i 
Alkalino  buHh,  cliiclly  iilioripliiitcu,  muriatcH,  mid 
amaU  quantity  of  amallHuIiiIiatcn(c)ucflypolaah).    708 

ino-OO 
From  the  above  examination,  it  is  evident  thut  tho  . 
African  guano  differs  considerably  from  the  I'cruviun  and 
Chilian,  i.  c.  that  it  has   been   more  exjiosed    to  the  de- 
compofling   inrtucnccH    of    utmoHpheru    and    water    thun 
either  of  those  kinds,  and  tendti  ruther  to  conlir.a  tho 
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views  of  Fritzsche,  Payen  and  BousBingault,  Girardin 
and  Bidard,  that  the  Peruvian  guano  is  in  a  state  of  fos- 
silisation.  The  most  remarkable  guano  hitherto  analysed 
is  that  described  by  Fritzsche,*  whose  investigations,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  have  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  in 
this  country.  We  need,  therefore,  not  apologise  for  giv- 
ing a  brief  abstract  of  them  in  this  place,  more  particu- 
larly as  they  will  prove  how  requisite  it  is  that  the 
agriculturist,  before  purchasing  guano,  should  have  a 
sample  submitted  to  analysis  by  some  competent  chemist. 
Fritzsche  describes  the  guano  submitted  by  him  to  ex- 
amination as  a  dry  coarse  powder,  in  which  some  large 
compact  masses  occurred  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
The  compact  pieces  from  which  the  powder  had  origi- 
nated were  distinctly  composed  of  superposed  strata, 
seldom  horizontal,  but  most  frequently  compressed  and 
undulate.  The  strata  are  of  two  kinds,  oneof  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  consisting  principally  of  urate  of 
ammonia;  the  other  of  a  blackish-gray  or  dark  brown 
colour,  and  formed  principally  of  clay.  Both  layers 
alternate  with  each  other  irregularly,  their  relative  pro- 
portions  varying  considerably.  The  argillaceous  strata 
are  of  a  more  compact  nature  than  those  of  the  urate  of 
ammonia.  All  the  layers  of  clay  are  coated  with  a 
whitish  rind,  which  cannot  be  readily  washed  off  with 
water.  This  coating  consists  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  guano  in  question  has 
acquired  its  present  state  through  the  agency  of  water. 
Feathers,  vertebras,  and  fragments  of  other  fish-bones 
occur  frequently,  as  well  as  remains  of  plants  and  some 
seed.  The  guano  had  a  strong  urinous  smell  and  a 
faintly  saline  taste.  16  oz.  of  the  pulverulent  mass  in 
its  moist  state  afforded  on  solution  in  caustic  potash  and 
precipitation  with  muriatic  acid,  7  oz.  2  drs.  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown coloured  crystalline  hydrate  of  uric  acid=  37 
per  cent,  anhydrous  uric  acid.  200  grs.  of  a  compact 
fragment,  with  very  few  seams  of  clay,  gave,  on  being 
similarly  treated,  118  grs.  or  59  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
uric  acid.  The  residue  of  these  experiments  consisted  for 
the  greater  part  of  clay,  which  readily  subsided,  probably 
on  account  of  the  earthy  phosphates  contained  in  it. 
From  the  occurrence  of  so  few  organic  remains,  and  from 
the  interposition  of  the  argillaceous  masses  between  the 
layers  of  urate  of  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  the  guano 
in  question  cannot  have  been  deposited  by  the  birds  in 
the  state  in  which  it  occurs  at  present;  the  coating  of 
urate  of  ammonia,  which  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  seams  of 
clay,  decidedly  shows  that  water  must  have  acted  some 
part  at  the  formation  of  this  deposit.  Let  us  suppose  a 
clayey  shore,  which  is  flooded  at  high  tide  and  left  dry 
at  ebb,  and  behind  it  a  lake  to  which  the  tide  rises,  and 
flocks  of  sea-birds  which  visit  the  coast  at  the  time  of 
low  water;  all  the  requisite  conditions  are  given.  Fish 
and  other  marine  animals,  left  by  the  tide,  attract  the 
birds,  which,  in  taking  their  food,  at  the  same  time 
loosen  the  soil.  Meantime  a  tropical  sun  dries  and  breaks 
up  the  soil ;  the  tide  returns,  and  carries  these  loose 
masses  of  clay,  and  the  excrements  deposited  on  them, 
into  the  basin.  In  their  progress  a  process  of  lixiviation 
takes  place  ;  the  lighter  organic  remains,  which  have  not 
time  to  subbide,  are  carried  away  by  the  efiluent  water, 
while  the  heavier  urate  of  ammonia  and  fragments  of  clay 
subside.  At  some  depth  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  flood,  and  here  a  solution  of  urate  of 
ammonia  may  be  formed,  which  subsequently,  on  drying, 
covers  the  layers  of  clay  with  a  white  coating,  and  serves 
to  unite  the  pulverulent  urate  of  ammonia  and  loose  clay. 
The  amount  of  soluble  constituents  in  the  guano  (20  per 
cent.)  is  not  opposed  to  this  view,  for  if  the  urine  of 
these  birds  is  secreted,  like  that  of  serpents,  in  a  concrete 
form  (containing,  therefore,  solid  urate  of  ammonia),  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  salt  water  to  deprive  it  of 
much  of  its  soluble  constituents  during  its  transfer,  and 
its  rapid  subsidence  in  the  basin  would  prevent  subse- 
quent extraction.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
African  guano  has  been  exposed  to  entirely  different  con- 
ditions to  that  of  the  Peruvian  just  described;  for  while 
this  contains  the  enormous  amount  of  59  per  cent,  uric 
acid,  scarcely  traces  of  it  occur  in  the  former,  it  having 
undergone  total  decomposition.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  soluble  constituents  in  the  African  Guano  (above  60 
per  cent.)  entirely  excludes  all  idea  of  its  having  been 
subjected  to  any  such  lixiviating  process  as  that  supposed 
by  Dr.  Fritzsche.  We  may,  in  conclusion,  venture  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
African  guano  as  a  manure.  This  depends,  first,  on  the 
amount  of  phosphates,  and  secondly,  on  that  of  the  am- 
monia, or  substances  capable  of  affording  that  ingredient. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  state  in  which  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  are  contained  in  the  manure  must  be 
of  some  importance,  i.  e.  whether  they  exist  in  the  form 
of  ammonia,  as  is  the  case  with  the  guano  submitted  by 
us  to  analysis,  or  in  the  state  of  urtc  acid.f  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  African  guano  would  prove  extremely 
stimulating  to  vegetation  at  first,  but  that  its  power 
would  soon  he  spent,  unless  previous  to  its  employment 
it  were  mixed  with  some  substance  capable  of  fixing  the 
ammonia,  such  as  gypsum  or  charcoal,  as  recommended 
by  Boussingault  and  Payen  ;  while  that  containing  uric 

*  '*  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  Pfeterstourg,"  1.  No.  6 
t  "  The  value  of  a  manure  depends,  therefore,  on  the  proportion 
of  nitrogenised  organic  matter,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
non-nitrogenous  organic  substances,  and  lastly,  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  quaternary  substances  being  gradually  effected,  and 
so  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  vegetation."  And  again, 
"A  manure  entirely  decomposable  into  its  soluble  and  gaseous 
products  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  will  be  capable  of  producing 
as  great  an  effect  on  the  first  crop  as  five  times  the  quantity  of  an- 
other manure  which  would  require  five  years  for  its  ultimate  de- 
composition, hut  thentlie  latter  will  furnish  useful  productsduring 
a  period  five  times  longer." — Payen  and  Boussingault  in  "  Ann, 
de  Chim,  et  de  Phi/s.,"  t.  iii.  pp.  67  and  70. 


acid  would,  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  this  sub- 
stance, prove  for  a  long  time  a  constant  source  of  nitro- 
gen proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. — Chemical 
Gazette. 

Employment  of  Boys  as  Farm  Labourers. — Gangs  of 
boys  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  are  constantly  employed, 
at  wages  from  4rf.  to  8rf.  each  per  day  ;  with  every  10  or 
more  boys  a  man  iS'  placed,  who  is  made  responsible  for 
their  properly  executing  the  work,  and  also  for  their 
application.  Narrow  hoes  are  used  in  preference  to 
wide  ones.  The  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Peas  first  receive  at- 
tention, and  are  all  thoroughly  hoed  and  weeded  at  a  cost 
of  about  35.  to  4s.  per  acre  ;  the  boys  also  dibble  in  the 
Mangold-seed,  and  single  the  plants  of  both  that  and  the 
Turnips  ready  for  the  hoe,  weed  all  the  Lent  corn,  each 
being  furnished  with  a  glove,  and  then  assist  in  making 
the  hay,  shaking  it  out  with  their  hands  without  using 
forks;  the  smallest  are  then  released  for  the  month  of 
harvest,  to  follow  gleaning,  and  the  largest  are  all  kept  to 
various  work,  such  as  hoeing  and  cleaning  the  Turnips, 
and  assisting  in  the  harvest-work  as  required,  but  always 
accorapanipd  by  the  man.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
pulling  and  carting  of  the  Turnips  again  occupies  them, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  depth  of  winter  that  the  smallest 
are  not  employed.  Frequently  two  or  three  gangs  of 
from  10  to  ]  5  in  each  gang  are  at  work  ;  the  light  hoeing 
is  thus  executed  at  a  less  cost  than  could  be  effected  by 
men,  and  the  boys  are  at  the  same  time  tau[;ht  early  to 
work  and  to  become  industrious. — Mr.  Baker,  on  Essex 
Farming,  in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rural  Chemistrv.  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hon. 
Mem,  of  the  Royal  Aericultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  tho  Royal  Institution,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  with  additions,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booltsellers,  price  4s.  6d. 

Boons. — £6on.T-Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture."  The 
subject  of  dibbling  Corn  shall  be  attended  to. 

Chinese  Oat. — N.  N.  P.  asks  for  information  as  to  where  he  can 
obtain  the  Chinese  Skinless  Oat. 

Churm. — Anoji. — Next  week. 

DAiay  Vessels. — Hacienda. — We  have  no  experience  on  tho  de- 
leterious effects  of  zinc  on  milk,  but  we  believe  the  assertion  to 
■which  you  allude  to  be  true.  The  acids  formed  or  existing  in 
milk  are  solvents  of  the  metal.  We  do  not  know  the  medicinal 
properties  of  sea-water. 

DscREASE  IN  Value  from  Inundations. — MaiVow.—'We  can- 
not answer  your  question  in  our  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  risk 
to  which  you  are  subject.  In  certain  districts  bordering  on  the 
Severn,  at  one  stage  of  its  course,  an  inundation  involving  the 
total  destruction  of  tlie  crop  once  in  ten  years  is  calculated  on; 
here  the  effects  of  liability  to  such  risks  obviously  affects  the 
value  of  property  simply  to  the  extent  of  1-tentb. 

Drains.— H.  C.~Use  soles  to  your  drainjng-tiles ;  about  Ononis 
arvensis,  see  Home  Correspondence. 

Old  Pastures.— if.  C— Decidedly  the  best  way  of  breaking 
thera  up  is  by  paring  and  burning.  This  could  be  done  in 
spring  before  Turnip  seed-time.  You  will  not  otlierwise  be  able 
to  get  the  land  reduced  sufficiently  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  You  are  certainly  judicious  in  taking  a  crop  of 
Turnips  as  the  first  after  Grass.  If  you  pare  and  burn  you  may 
grow  Clover  on  the  third  year  as  you  propose.  The  flesh  of  the 
alpnca  is  spoken  of  as  resembling  venison. 

Potatoes. —  Suburban  Farmer. — If  the  stalks  or  haulm  are  green 
you  cannot  cut  them  off  without  injuring  the  crop. 

Seed-Wbkat.— J.  i?.— The  Chidhara  Wheat  is  a  prettier  Wheat 
in  the  berry  than  Mr.  Morton's,  but  so  far  as  our  somewhat 
limited  experience  of  it  goes,  it  is  not  so  productive  a  variety. 
ShirreiTs  Hopetoun  is  a  white  Wheat  and  we  should  greatly  pre- 
fer it  to  the  Red  Lammas.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  name 
and  address? 

Turnips.— JBrassiea. — They  can  only  be  propagated  by  seed. 

»*:f  A3  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  9-— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breda  3sl0to4s  0 

Best  Long-wools     -        -  3    6      3  iO 

Ewes  and  Becond  quality  3    0      3    -] 

Lambs              •        -       -  3    8     4    4 


Best  Scots,  Herefordsj&C-  3b101o48  0 

Best  Short  Hoins  -    3     6      3  10 

Second  quiUity  Beasts 

Calves       - 

Piya  -        .        . 

Beasts,  3217:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,C70  ;  CaWes.  151  ;  Pips,  370. 
The  number  of  JBeasts  to-day  is  mimh  aitialler  than  last  Mondfty,yet  there 
is  a  fair  aversge  supply  ;  the  trttde  is  rather  brisker,  and  in  some  instances 
the  very  best  tiualiiies  are  making  Ed  per  8  lbs  advanced  price  ;  as  a  general 
statement '  f  the  market,  however,  we  caanot  alter  our  last  quotations  ;  the 
second  qualityBeaats  find  more  purchasers  than  of  late, and  make  alittle[hetter 
price.  There  are  a  few  leas  Sheep,  but  still  a  very  large  supply  ;  there  are, 
however,  more  buyers  in  the  Ularket  than  of  lato,  which  causes  the  trade  to 
be  a  shade  heller;  still,  there  is  not  a  quotable  advance  in  the  price.  There 
is  a  little  more  demand  for  Lambs.  Pork-trade  is  rather  better. 
Friday,  Sept.  13. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  to,-day  is  large,  and  trade  very  dull  at  fully  2d  per 
8  Iba  lower  Ihan  on  Monday!  3s!0d  is  quite  the  top  price  for  thebfstqualicies, 
and  many  good  Beasts  are  sold  at  3s  Bd  per  8  Iba.  The  supply  of  Sheep  con- 
tinues nbout  the  same,  but  owing  to  the  improved  state  ot  the  dead  markets 
since  Monday,  the  best  qualities  are  making  a  little  more  money,  but  not  quite 
2d  per  8  lbs  advance ;  middling  quality  is  still  diffiL'ult  to  dispose  of.  VeaJ- 
crade  is  a  litllemore  lively,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  over  43  per  8  Ibsof  any- 
tliing.     Piirk. trade  continues  pretty  good. 

Beasts,  057;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  S32D;  Calves,  3ir3;  Pigs,  330. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


HOPS,  Feiday,  Sept.  13. 

AnouT  50O  pockets  of  the  new  crop  of  Hops  hnve  arrived  at  Market,  for  the 
most  part  diseased  and  unripe,  and  consequently  are  not  miich  in  demand; 
what  few  havebet^n  sold  have  realised  about  as  follows  :  — Farnhams,  10/  to 
lonoe:  Mid  Kents,  t'/ 10b  to  10/ lOs  ;  Weald  of  Kenis,  7/ 7s  to  f»/ ;  Sussex,  7/ 
to  8/  as.  We  expect  picking  will  be  general  on  Itlonday  next,  and  that  tho 
Market  will  be  well  supplied  during  next  week.  Tho  duty  is  estimated  at 
130,000;.,  and  no  doubt  prices  will  be  high. 

Pattsndbn  tt  Smith,  Hop-Faotora: 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  12. 
PrimeUpland  Hay  05s  to  lOOs  .  Clover    -    lOOa  to  ISOs  |  Straw 
Inferior        „  85  90  „      New  100        l^O    | 

New  Hay    „  80        100   '  John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumbehland  Market,  Sept.  12. 

Superior  Old  Hay     lOSslollOs  I  Superior  Cloverl20s  to  12(is  f 

^0        100      Interior        „       90        100      Straw  28s  to  Mb 
_       —      \  New  Clover         —  —    ( 

JosRtJA.  Basbu,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Sept.  13. 

s  to  JOOs.  Old  Clover       \2Qf       IZ--,^  . 

I  95      New  Clover     105         lla  ' 

'      „     Inferior    — 


New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
New  Hay 


SQa  to  30s 


Straw      £8s  to369 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Sept.  13. 

TiiBKK  continues  to  ha  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in  our  Englinh  Wool 
Market.  The  prices  of  Fleece  Wools  remain  unaltered.  We  think  the 
Market  for  Combing  Wools  alittle^flatter,  but  for  low  short  Wools,  particularly 
skin,  there  has  been  a  guod  demand. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long-wooled  Wethers       U  Odto  1b  Id  I  Southdoivn  Hogaitts         la  Id  to  Is  3d 
Do.  Hoggitts     II        1    31     Kent  Fleeces     ~     .         11        1   2j 

SouH^doTVO  Fleeces         10        1    1    I  James  PERBtK,  Wool  Brtliet. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  14.— The  supplies  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables  have  been  verj-  large  and  considerably  greater 
than  the  demand ;  trade  is  consequently  dull.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Pine  Apples  are  in  the  Market,  and  hothouse  Grapes 
are  also  good  and  abundant.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  price 
of  Melons  since  our  last  report.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  still 
continue  good,  and  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of  Plums 
there  are  some  good  samples  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Green 
Gages  are  almost  over  for  a  season,  and  Orleans  are  very  scarce. 
Of  Damsons  there  is  abundance.  Figs  are  offered  at  nearly 
the  same  price  as  last  week,  and  very  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  that  of  either  Apples  or  Pears.  Among  the  former  we 
noticed  some  good  samples  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Hawthornden, 
and  Emperor  Alexander,  and  among  the  latter  were  fine 
looking  specimens  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey).  Siberian  Crabs  are  now 
in  the  market,  as  are  also  Walnuts,  which  arc  selling 
at  from  l6s.  to  2S5.  per  bushel.  Filberts  are  well  supplied.  Of 
Vegetables  there  ia  abundance.  Cauliflowers  bring  nearly  the 
same  price  as  last  week  ;  they  have  somewhat  improved  of  late. 
Broccoli  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  Cabbages  and  Coleworts  are  ■ 
abundant.  French  Beans  are  good,  and  still  continue  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Onions  are  plentiful.  Capsicums  and  Mush- 
rooms are  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  of  good  quality  are  abundant,  as  is  Celery.  Lettuces, 
Endive,  and  other  kinds  01  Salading  are  plentiful.  We  observed 
amongst  Cut  Flowers,  Combretum  purpureum,  Gladiolus 
psittacinus.  Gardenia  radicans,  Agapanihus  urabellatus,  China 
Asters,  Amaryllises,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Carnations,  and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  ajto  6* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  U  to  rl«  Gd 

—  Spanish,  per  lb,,  \i  to  1*  Gd 
_        Portugal,  per  lb.,  U  6d  to  2a 

Melons,  each,  1^  loSs 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  2»  to  4« 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  Zt  to  4j 
Apricots,  per  doz  ,  Is  to  3» 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  2*  Gdxa  5j 

—  Orleans,  per  hf.-sv.,  Ij  to3f 

—  Coe's  Gi'ld.  Drop, p.  pun.,  Srftols 
Damsons,  per  lialf-sieve.  It  6d  to  2s  6d 
Figs,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4i 

Apples,  Dei^s.,  per  bush-,  2s  Cdzo'UBd 

—     Kitchen,  1*  to  3j 
Fears,  Dess-,  per  hf.-sv.,  It6d  to  £sOd 


Currants,  per  hf  -sieve,  2s  6d  to  Zi  Gd 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  7O1  to  90* 
Walnula,  per  bushel,  IGs  to  28* 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2* 

—  per  100,  7s  to  Us 

—  bitter,  per  100,  10*  to  IS* 
Lemons,  per  dozen,  1«  to  2* 

—  per  100,  6*  lo  14* 
Almonds,  per  peek,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2t  6d 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  2St 

~    Brazil,  16* 
—   Cob,  H» 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  Is  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2s  to 5a 
Broccoli,  per  bundl<^,  €d  to  Is 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-si-ve,  6d  lo  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1«  to  3* 
French  Heans,  p.hf.-sv.,  U  lo  : 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50*  to  80* 
~    6ii  to  5* 


VEGETABLES. 


bushel. 


0  3* 


—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2t  Gd  to  5* 
TarnlpB,  per  doz.  bch.,  is  ed  to  is 
Peaa,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  6d  to  It 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz,  bchs  ,  -s  to  C* 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2a  to7s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  2d  to  9d 

—  Ridge,  doz.,  9d  to  2s  6d 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  id  to  1* 
Spinach,  per  sjeve,  l*6d  to  2* 
Leeks, per  bun. i  2d  to  3d 


Garlic,  per  lb,,  ^d  to  6d 
Oniony,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2*  to  it 

—  Spanish,  per  doz,,  2*  to  5* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Gd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  3s  lo  4* 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4i  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  100,  1*  to  2* 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la  6d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cd  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9dto  IsSd 
^  —        Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  li3d 
Endive,  per  score.  1«  to  isCd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  U  6d  to  2*  €d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  J*  to  2* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Bd  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  I*  Gd  to  2* 


MARK-LANE,  Monbay,  Sept.  9. 
The  supply  of  English  Wieat  this  morning  from  the  home 
counties  was  small,  and  taken  ofif  slowly  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight :  Foreign  met  a  moderate  retail  demand  on  the  terras  of 
last  Monday,  being  rather  over  those  of  the  forced  sales  made  at 
the  close  of  Friday's  market. — English  Barley  must  be  written  Is. 
luwer :  Foreign  meets  a  slow  sale,  and  barely  maintainslate  rates. 
—Beans  fully  support  our  quotations.— White  Peas  are  unaltered, 
Grey  and  Maple  U.  cheaper.— The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  and  last 
week's  prices  readily  obtained. — The  top  price  of  Flour  is  reduced 
to  44s. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suifolk      .        .     White  40  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  —  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27a  to36a  Chevalier  31  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .*    Folands  19  21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  19  21 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  I7  20 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 60  GS 

Hertford  and  Essei 64  60 


s. 

,7. 

Red    .    43 

White     — 

Grind.     25 

ao 

Feed        IB 

fO 

Potato     20 

?3 

Potato      19 

22 

Harrow  83 

flS 

Longpod— 

Grey       27 

80 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new    S9  to  32        Tick    31    S4 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        ,    38  to  33     Winda,  —    — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    32  to  36       Maple  SO    33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER    LAST   WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.  I  Earl.    Malt.|  Oaie.  I  Ryo,  1  Ens. 

English  .  S73'l  Skfl,    —  Btls,     6-139  98  i   42.17   '     -"-   '  '    


Irish  . 

Foreign  •    —     »      103    „ 

Friday,  Sept.  13. 

The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  since  IMondayhas  beentaten 
off  at  the  prices  of  that  day;  in  foreign  there  is  very  little  busi- 
ness doing,  but  its  value  is  fully  supported. — Barley,  Beans,  and 
White  Peas,  maintain  our  late  quotations, Maple  and  Grey  are  the 
turn  cheaper. — The  quantity  of  Oats  oBering  ex  ship  being  very 
small,  dealers  refrain  from  purchasing,  and  prices  may  be  con- 
sidered unaltered. 


English 

Irish 

ForeifiQ 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEKr 
Wheat      J        Barley        I 


Oats 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Aug.        2   per  Quarter. 


Sept.         G      . 

a  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.  | 

Duttes  onForelgn  Grain'    20    0 

SEEDS,  Sept, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Ryo. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

,    fil*  Oa 

Z4s  Oc 

20s  3d 

37s  6d 

Bit  Id 

S6*  6d 

■     48  10 

34    C 

20     1 

35    9 

35    0 

34    2 

:    49    1 

84     6 

20     0 

35  n 

35     7 

33    7 

1     60    4 

33    3 

20     4 

36    8 

35  10 

34     0 

60  11 

34  11 

20     7 

34     2 

37   0 

33  10 

,     43     S 

35    9 

20     5 

84     4 

33   : 

33  10 

49    9 

34    6 

20     3 

35    9 

ao   0 

34     3 

20    0 

4    0 

6    0 

7    6 

a  c 

8    e 

Canary 

Carraway            -    per  cwt  44 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 
_      White,  English     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  13 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  ^ 

_    Baltlo  *    -        -       -  — 

—  Cakes,Eng.  per  1000  lOi 


perqr     638to563  LinseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton  GttoQl 
"~     Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.       83       lis 

—  Superfine     „        -     10        13 

—  Brown  „  •  10  13 
Rapeseed,  English, perlast  23/  25i 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  — .  — 
Sainfoin  -•-.__ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush,    fi        6  5 

—    Foreign  -         .         -    __        _ 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
AND  Lay. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 


Alum        .  -      perlOB  ll/.OaOd 

Ammonia,  Carbonate  cwt,    56  0 

—  Sulphate  cwt.  16*  to  17  0 

—  Muriate     .        cwt.    22  0 
Sal  Ammoniao  cwt.    44  0 

—  Phosphate  lb.     1  0 
ton  41  to  4/10  0 


Bones 
Bonedust 
Guano,  Peruvian 

—  Ichaboe 

—  African 

—  Potter'a 
Gypsum 
Muriate  of  Lime 


qr.  IG*  to  17  0 
ton  10/  10  0 
ton  6/0  0 
ton  6/  16  0 
ton  11/0  0 
ton  27*  tn  35  0 
ton    20  0 


Nitrate  of  Soda  cwt.l6*6dto  1G*08 
—  Potash(Saltpet)cwi.25*to  25  0 
Phosph,ofLime{Calc.Bone8)cwt.  7  0 
Rape  Cako  .  ton—*  to  4/  15  0 
Sail  (Common)  ton  31*  to  35  0 

Soda  (Dry  Carbonate)  cwt.    2C  0 

—     (Crystallised)  cwt.      7  0 

Sulph.  of  Map.  (pure)  cwt.  9*  to  10  0 

—  Potash  .        cwt.    16  0 

—  Soda  .        cwt.      7  0 

—  Iron       ton  3/15*  to  4/ 0  0  . 
Sulphuric  Acid  (?p.g.  104)    lb.     0  1 

—  —    (sp.g.  170)    lU     0  03 
Superph,  ot  Lime        .        cwt.     7  0 
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TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  Simpktn, 
(without  reserve),  on  Mon'dat,  the  23d  of  Septeme'br, 
1844,  at  in  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  on  account  of  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Richard  Todd,  the  late  proprietor,  all  the  Shrubs, 
Forest  Trees  and  Plants,  Shop  and  House-Fixtures,  Greenhouse, 
&c.,  situate  on  the  Leicester-road,  Loughborough,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  within  20 
miles  of  London,  a  small  NU  RSERY,  and  PUE  LIC-  HOUSE 
doini:  a  good  business.  The  Nursery  is  well  stocked  -with 
choicest  American  Shrubs,  Fruit,  and  olher  Trees  j  is  situated 
withio  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  railway  statloii.  Every  par- 
ticular can  be  procured  by  application  to  Mr.  Kern'an',  4,  Great 
Russell-street,  Covent  Garden;  and  Mr.  Nsal,  Nurseryman, 
Wandsworth  Common.    No  person  without  capital  need  apply. 

VERY  ELIGIBLE  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  from  Michaelmas  next, 
Forest  Lodge  (otherwise  Lloscoed),  six  miles  from  Brecon, 
and  15  from  Merthyr;  containing  "00  Acres  of  Land  of  the  best 
quality,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Ithas  a  Threshing  macliioe 
and  a  Corn  and  Bone-mill,  all  worked  by  water;  extensive 
Bams  and  Cattle-sheds,  a  very  large  Piprgery,  a  Steaming- 
hoase.  Liquid  Manure  Tank,  and  all  requisites  for  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  Farm.  An  excellent  Sheep-walk  of  700  acres 
can  be  attached,  if  desired.  The  whole  is  well  situated  as  to 
roads.— Apply  to  Mr.  Dratcott,  Glanusk,  Lenny  Bridge, 
Brecon  j  or  to  Mr.  Large,  Bassel  Down  House,  Swindon. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER- 


J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  Architects,  &c.,  Gloucester- 
•  plac*?,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hothouse-Builders,  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  their  business,  -which  has  been  ex- 
tensive throughout  the  country  fnr  many  years,  is  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  BUILDING  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS 
of  every  description,  and  the  HEATING  of  them  by  HOT 
WATER. 

CONICAL  and  other  BOJLERS  of  all  sizes;  their  largest 
consumes  bnt  a  small  qoantity  of  fuel,  only  requiring  attention 
once  in  JO  hours,  and  will  heat  a  range  of  Forcing-houses  300 
feet  in  iensth. 

Their  improved  plan  of  BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  PITS,  by 
tneaus  of  an  open  trough  under  the  bed,  is  now  beings  univer- 
sally aa opted. 

References  mny  be  had.  and  their  works  seen  at  most  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  London  Nurseries,  and  a  great  variety  of  Horti- 
cultural Erections  and  liot-water  Apparatus,  Models,  Plans, 
Estimates.  Sec,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester- 
place,  Chflsea.  near  Sloane-soaare. 


CTEPHENSON  axd  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^J  I^nj'.n,  and  1/,  New  Park-street,  Southvrark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacrurers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Hurticulturists  to  tneir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  Eo  WL-H  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
wbo  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  thev 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  scats  and  principal 
Nurfieries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  C",  beg  to  inform  the  Tragic  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
HortTCuUural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  adva;itageous  terms. 

C<>nscrvat(irics,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
orDaracfifal  designs.  Lalconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DVi'ELLING-HOUSES, 
CHUKCHLS.  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ple»,  and  at  very  modtTate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
£DWAKI;  JiAILEY,  272,  HOLBOUN. 

iJ.and  E.BAii,ETliaving  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  thi«  ■ur>jcct,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  ibc  above:- mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
mcotK  lueKcfttcd  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in;?  not  t>j}\y  very  cnicicnl,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charpe.  They 
have  f.Tert<_-'l  apparatus  in  Knfflard,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  hoUvmcii  and  K<-'ntlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  tje 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  Iheir  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Cbifwick. 

iJ.  and  K.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 

Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  Kcntle- 

meti,  and  the  public  to  an  Inspection  of  their  various  drawloRs 

and  !!■'  {]■  I-*,  at  272,  IJolbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 

i.jonKst  other  metal  worlcs,  an  extremely  complete 

^it  kitchen  apparatus,  or  ranKe,  adapted  for  tlic  con- 

;y  of  hot  water,   and  nn  arranKcincnt  of  the  oven 

lo'.r-  '■',:,;,iM<;  thJK  ha«  hitherto  Ixrcn  brought  before  the  public. 

P.  and  K.  Kaii.kt  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near hii\i^%  tf»  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conjicrvatory 
1-..    ,  ■  ..    tf,.  i'ar,t(n.„j,  an  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
'  'ountry  and  on  tlic  Continent, 
lUiLKY  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
'•tT»,  which  are  now  ready  for  Immediate  delivery; 
irilrrxJucc  to  public    notice  a  new  TioukU   Pipe,  for 
•  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  in  constantly,  or  ni 
I 'Ired,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  .Mantifoctory. 
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UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  6c  BOLIVIAN. 

ON  HALK,  BY  THR  ONLY  LKfJAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTO.^ry  omiis  A»;>  SONS,  LONIJO.Vj 
•VM.  J,  .MYKBH  A9tu    CO,,  LIVERPOOL: 

■'I,  I'OWRLL,  AMr»  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
HT,  /V  CO.,  UVEHPOOLonU  DRiSTOL. 
■' pt,  }-j,  ia<4. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
years'  exuerience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Gupuine 
Guano  is  "the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
obtain  such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develnp  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently-published  Pamphlet,  "Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises;  smallerquantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  Billitei'-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark, 
24,  EilUter-streEt, 


POTTER'S  GUANO  MANURE  is  the  only  Guano 
that  can  positively  be  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  three  seasons.  The  imported  article,  it  is  well  known, 
is  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  genuine,  and  is  subject  to  a 
most  extensive  system  of  adulteration.  Orders  addressed  early 
to  the  Works,  23,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  will  have  instant 
attention.    Testimonials  will  be  sent  per  post,  if  required. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  had  as  usual  of  most 
Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 

*^*  Beware  of  being  imposed  upon  by  inefficacious  imi- 
tations. 


^/TANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
XvX  nicle  must  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adulterations  of  Manures,  and  which,  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  I,ondon,  and  in  daily 
communica.tion  with  several  scieniific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Farmers  to  his  method 
of  supplying  Manures,  by  wnich  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchaser,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding. 

A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 

Price-current,  London,  Sept.  7,  1844:  — 
Bones.        .    p.  ton  ^i  lOs.  Od  I  Nit.  of  Potash  p.  cwt. £l    is.Gd 


crushed, 5^.10s.to  6    0 
calcined  .        .    7    0 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.  cwt.  2  l6    0 
Guano.Peruviaa.p.tn.lO   0    0 
„      Ichaboe       „    6    0    0 
Gypsum  ,        :        ,,200 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  p. cwt.  0  I4    9 

W.M.  NoRTHCOTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fen  church-street. 


Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0 

Rape  Cakes      .  p.ton4  15 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,9     0 

„      Glauber  .,7    0 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  l6s.  to  0  17 


GYPSUM,  &c.— Pure  Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
for  Compost  Heaps,  Utine  Tanks,  Stables,  8iC.;  also  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  Guano  (foreign  and  Potter's),  Rape  Cake  and  Rape 
Dust,  and  all  other  Manures,  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned. 
Synopsis  of  Prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application. 

Mare  FoTHEaciLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  IJSTDEPENDENT  OF    THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN, 
''pHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 

-JL  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  I^JANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  Ijxed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also,  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advaotagenus  terms,  by  BENJAniiiM 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 


AJ 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.  &C. 

_  NALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCHEi  L  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitcliell),  Analytical  Cliemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  ^o  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  tlie  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis. — No.  5  A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town, 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE-MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN. 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsiey- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  Ihe  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
tlie  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hourfi  is  aa  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  dlan:ctcr  of  Tile,  J 1 ,000  |  1 3  inches  diameter  of  Tile,  5,300 
U    »»  •.  ,.        R.OOO  I  2,i       ,,  ,,  ,         3.200 

The  Machine  in  movable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  arc  shelves  re- 
quired In  drying.  Jt  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards  of 
four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


DRAINING  OP  LAND. 
'^PHE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  ofWorkmen, 
■*-  in  iirc'MCTvinK  a  uniform  fall  in  Drains  and  Watcr-courscH. 
hi  cmHcquence  of  tlie  ujiprovul  oxprcHned  and  the  demand  made 
fttr  thcac  LcvcIr  at  the  recent  Souihamplon  Sliow,  Mr.  liAirjiv 
Dkn'tos  Ilih  nrranf;ed  with  an  cmlnunt  London  Mutlicmiitlcal 
liiHtrumcnt  Maker  to  raalto  them  in  any  numlier  required. 
Price  ZOa. 

Thl«  Level  Is  a»  accurate  an  a  splrlt-lovc!,  and  ho  Hlmplo,  Ihat 
the  workman  uimblo  to  read  can  uhc  It  wltli  facility.  When 
closed  It  formn  a  .'>  feet  Htttff, 

fmlcrs  addrcancd  to  Mr.  Dunton,  Land  Af^cnt,  l»,  Oray'H  Inn- 
KHustrt!,  London ;  or  to  Mr.  Cimknock,  WukuUuId,  yorkohlre, 
will  iWiUTV  a  perfect  InHtrumcnf, 


WHEAT  SOWING. 

"IpREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
J-  theAgricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops:  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  so  justly  complained  of  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  AgricuituralJournals. 

Testimonial  to  Prai/i's  Guano  Manure.—"  5  A,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  London,  Aug.  15,  184-L— This  is  to  certify  that 
v/e  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
rous analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  Che  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  supplying  the  land  with  those  .substances 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegetation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.)— (Signed)  John  Mitchell  and  FaEnriaicK 
Field,  Analytical  Chemists,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, London." 

Also,  Brain's  highly-conceutrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardeas,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  15.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
(enough  for  SO  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  aud  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 

Works,  Thonias-st.,  Duke-st.,  Staraford-st.,  Elackfriars-road. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 
nnHE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

-^  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generr.lly,  as 'a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royat  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inclies  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Croogov,  8,  Tngram-conrt,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  &C. 

McKIBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FKLT  ia 
peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  otlier  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  matarials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  in  agricultural  districts,  many  useful  houses  and 
sheds  being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure — and  in  some 
instances  altogether — obviate  them,,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  tbe  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  maybe  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wi':h 
sJates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  Hke  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (bein^"  less  than 
gs.  Qd.  per  square  of  100  feet),  with  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BoWDEN,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Lcadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents: — Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
U,  Manesty-Iane;  Plymouth,  ThomaS  Stevens,  Esq. ;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Ulessrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
Esq. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgate  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq.  ;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichael,  Esq.,  St.  Enoch-square; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis  &  Co. ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibbin's 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER,  RAILWAY,  andother  FELT. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel, 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  &  H.  can  safely  re- 
commend it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A' Prospectus  can  be  for- 
warded, upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  130, 
Fleet-street. 


GLASS  MILK  PANS,  patronised  by  the  Royal 
AoRiccLTURAL  SociETT  OF  Enol (VND,  —  Glass  Milk  Pans 
have  been  long  and  extensively  employed  in  Germany,  which 
led  to  their  introduction  in  England.  The  chief  advantage  is 
cleanliness,  as  they  require  neither  scouring  nor  hot  water 
after  use,  but  are  readily  rinsed  in  cold  or  tepid  water, — White 
Glass  Transparent  Milk  Pans,  to  hold  S  quarts,  5*.  each  ;  Green 
Glass  ditto,  ditto,  35.  6d.  each;  Ditto,  to  hold  -1  quarts,  one- 
third  less  in  price  ;  Cream  Vases,  to  hold  8  quarts,  or  4  quarts, 
same  price  as  the  above  J  Six-inch  Butter  Plates,  is.  6(/.  each; 
Condensing  Covers,  2^.  each  ;  all  large  sizes,  at  is.  -Id.  per  lb. 
Manufactured  by  Apslkv  Pellatt,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hol- 
land-st.,  Blackfriars-road  ;  also  sold  at  the  Bakcr-strect Bazaar. 

PELLATT'S  CONDENSING  PROPAGATORS. 
— The  prevention  of  drip  and  a  moist  atmosphere  are  desi- 
derata in  striking  cuttings,  &c.  The  above  simple  iovctitioo, 
by  filling  the  trough  with  water,  alternately  evaporates  and 
condenses,  and  when  once  filled  seldom  requires  replenishing. 
Price;— 5  inches  diameter,  lorf.  each;  6  inches  ditto,  is.  4d. 
each  ;  7  inches  ditto,  2s.  each.  All  larger  sizes,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
— Manufactured  by  Apsj.kv  Pellatt,  Falcon  Glass  Works, 
Holland. street,  Blackfriars  Road;  and  also  Sold  at  the  Balter- 
strcet  Bazaar. ^^..^^ 

LEA  AND  PERKINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  OrvatWeniern  Steam-ship,  June  G,  1811. —The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lka  &  Pbe- 
niNs'u  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  Btrnks,  to  nil  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  picaauic  in  recom- 
mending thi»  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  pQSt'Cngcrfi  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage,  (Signed)      Jamish  HnsKitw." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  thin  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  in  Lea  and  Perrins's  WorccstcrRhiio  Sauce,  adapted 
to  ilHh,  fleiih,  fowl,  and  Houp;  givjnc:  a  zest  far  Hupcrior  to  tho 
long-f^sliiblihlicd  fiivcnirilcH  ;  nioro  wliolesomo  uud  of  less  cost." 
—Niimihivd  Milifar//  (Jnxr/l/!,  A|<ril  h,  18.13. 

Sold  Wludcsale  Ijy  the  ProprielorH,  Messrs. LiCA  and  pJiantNR, 
Worcester;  McssrH,  liKnci.AV  and  Son,  Furriugdoii-Ktrcct; 
and  the  jirinciiml  Oil  und  Ituliuu  WareliouBcmuu  iu  London  j 
and  Ketull  by  the  usual  vendors  of  Sauces. 
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NATIONAL    TESTIMONIAL    TO    MR.    ROW- 
LAND HILL,  AUTIIOE    OF  THE    PENNY  POSTAGE, 
Uiidtir  the  management  of  the 

CITY    OF    LONDON    MERCANTILE    COM- 
MITTEE ON  POSTAGE. 
SIRGEOKGE  LARPENT,  Bart.,  Chair.mam  &  TREASunKn. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  Public 
that  in  compiiance  with  tlie  request  very  Ktueraliy  made  to  th<.;m 
from  all  ji^irts  of  the  country,  tUey  have  determined  to  keep  open 
the  Suhscription  to  the  above  Testimonial  for  a  lew  weeks  Ioii;;er. 

Thc.Commitlee  are  further  encouraged  to  the  continuance  of 
their  labours  by  the  su  -'■"swhi-"  has  hitherto  attended  lliem. 
They  feci  confident  that  their  object  only  requires  to  be  made  more 
generally  known  to  insure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  classes  of 
society,  for  all  have  derived  benefit  from  the  scheme  of  which  Mr. 
Hill  is  the  Author. 

The  Subscriptions  already  received  in  London  amount  to  5500/. 
Further  sums  to  the  extent  of  3500/.  have  been  actually  collected 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  returns  have  yet  to  be  received 
from  200  places,  at  which  3000  Subscription  Cards  are  yet  in  circu- 
lation. 

In  the  subjoined  List  will  be  seen  the  names  of  places  at  which 
Collections  have  been  made  and  remitted  to  London.  The  inlia- 
bitants  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  not  there  mentioned,  are 
entreated  to  stir  themselves  in  aid  of  this  National  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  of  one  who  has  laboured  for  and  established  a 
National  benefit. 

Where  no  Committee  has  been,  or  can  be  formed,  Subscriptions 
for^varded  by  post-office  orders  or  otherwise,  to  Mr.  George  Wan- 
sey.  Solicitor,  3,  Lothbury,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Committee, 
wiil  be  acknowledged,  and  he  will  also  supply  Subscription  Cards 
and  afford  every  information  required. 

By  order  of  the  London  Committee,  G.  Wanset,  Secretary. 
London,  Sept.  13th,  iHH. 

Amount  previously  advertised  £'Ai35.  8s.  7d. 
Additional  Subscriptions. 
Lt.-Col.     Angorsteinjfi's     0     0    Jno. Clark, Esq.  fLane's 
Col.    Middlcton    Bid-  ■ 

dulph.  Chirk  ,  .200 
E.  Divett.  Esq.  M.P.  5  5  0 
Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Gold- 

smtd  .  .  .550 
Sir  William  Wynne, 

Eart.  .  .  .500 
John  Bowring,  Esq, 

LL.b.  M.P.  .  .110 
Sir  James  Clarke  .110 
Hon.  W.  H.  Dawnay, 

M.P.  .  .  .10  0 
J.  Hardy,  Esq.  M.P.  1  1  0 
Capt.   John    Spencer 

Manning  .  .110 
Sir  W.  C.  Medlycott, 

Bart.  .  .  .10  0 
Sir  H.  Monro,  Bart.  1  1  0 
Lt.-Col.    J.    Dawson 

Rawdon,  M.P, 


1     0 


0 
Claudius  Ash  &  Sons  10  10  0 
Eyton  &  Co.,  Moslyn  10  10  0 
Mrs.   Harriet  Pierce  10    0    0 


Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  Public 
Compiuties,  ^-c. 

Imperial  Fiie  &  Lite 

Assurance       ,         .  10  10     0 

Peninsular  &  Orien- 
tal Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  (Ma- 
naging Directors 
of,j  .         .         .  10  10     0 

Wesleyan  Conference 

Office       .         .         .550 

The  Worshipful  the 
Company  of  Lea- 
thersellers      .        .550 

Gardeners'  Chronic'e 
and  Agricultural 
Gazette  .         .550 

The  Spectator  News- 
paper      .         .         .550 

Illustrated      London 

News       .         .         .220 

Ar.ti-Coal    Monopoly 

Company         .         .110 

Greenwich  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge     110 

Maidstone  Savings 
Eank      .        .        .110 

H.  P.    Buckler,  Esq. 

(collected  byj  .     8  14     0 

H.    Bellenden,     Ker, 

Esq.  (collected  by;     "10     0 
G.  Scovell,  Esq.  (col- 
lected by)        .        .664 
Angus  Jennings,  Esq. 

(collected  by)  .509 

W.  Coles,  Esq.  .  .500 
T.  Hodgson,  Esq.  .650 
Main,  Reid,  &  Co.  .550 
T.   B.  and  L.  Rovre,      , 

Brentford  .  .500 
Mrs.  A.  Sykes  .  .550 
J.  Sykes,  Esq,  ,  ,  5  &  0 
R.  Sykes,  Esq.  .  .650 
Wilde,  Hees,  Hum- 
phry, and  Wilde  .550 
Dr.     Lawson      Cape, 

(collecU'd  by)  .450 

Francis     Place,    Esq. 

(collected  by)         .    4  l6    1 
Mrs.  Roscoe,   Liver- 
pool (collected  by)    3    4    0 
Paul     and     Dominic . 
Colnaghi  &  Co.      .330 

E.  F 3    0    0 

—  Foord,  Esq.  .  .330 
Kennerlcy  and  Sang  3  3  0 
Charles  Knights  Co.  3  3  0 
Sharpe,     Field,    and 

Jackson  .        .330 

Anonymous   (from 

Rugby)  .        .        .220 
B.  Adames.Esq.  Chi- 
chester   .        .        .220 
A.  R.  Adams,  Esq.    .200 
John  Atkins   &  Son, 

Portsmouth  .  .220 
Bentley,  Harris,  and 

Dixon  .  .  ,320 
Bidgood,  Jones,  and 

Wilson  .  .  .220 
Henry  Birkbeck,  Esq.  2  2  0 
Bradburv  aud  Evans  2  2  0 
Thos.  Brockell&  Son  2  0  0 
Brown  and  Forster  .  2  .2  0 
W.Buckmaster  &Co.  2  0  0 
Burgess     and      Son 


2    0 


2     2     2 


2    2     0 

2     0     0 


Field,  Evesham)  ,^2 
'Robt.  Clarke  &  Sans  2 
Cobb  &  Co.,  Margate  2 
Wm.  Cubitt  &  Co.  .  2 
Robert  Dawbarn,  Esq.  2 
Dixon  &  Whitings  .  2 
Edw.  Doughty,  Esq.  2 
Duke  and  Hill  .    2 

Dunn,    Wordsworth, 

and  Dunn       .        .    2 
John  Fairrie,  Esq.     .     2 
Thomas  Farmer,  Esq. 
Fonseca,      Monteiro, 

Guimaraens,  &  Co. 
John  Foster  &  Sons, 

Biggleswade  . 
Thos.  N.  Fyfe,  Esq., 

Leith  (coll.  by)  . 
Mr.  Godwin  (coll.  by)  1  9 
Mr.  Gosbell  (coll.  by)  1  12  0 
Joseph  J.  Gurney,  Esq.  2  2  0 
Hackblocks,      Clark, 

and  Meek  ■.  .220 
HardinsT,  Smith,&Co.  2  2  0 
J.  and  T.  Hepburn  .220 
Holland  and  Sons  .220 
Howell,  James,  &  Co.  2  2  0 
Richard  Ibotson,  Esq.  220 
Mrs.  Jones  (coll.  by)  1  12  2 
Jones     and    Mallim, 

Edinburgh  .  .'220 
W.    R.     King,     Esq., 

Brighton  ,         .200 

Latham  &  Co.,  Dover  2  2  0 
Henry  Lee  &  Sons  .220 
Miss       J.       Mocatta 

(collected  by)  .13     7 

J.  and  D.  Parker  .2  2  '  0 
Roger  Pecke,  Esq.  .220 
J.  Chas.  Prior,  Esq.  2  2  0 
Mrs.  Rawdon,  Liver- 
pool, (collected  by).  1  16  0 
Rippon  aud  Burton  .220 
Thomas  Russell  &  Co.  2  2  0 
J.  Schweppe  and  Co.  2  2  0 
W.J.  Thompson  &  Son  2  2  0 
H.  N.Turner  and  Co.  2  0  0 
Mr.Watt,(coIlectcdby)  1 

B.  W.W,  >S;  J.  Wilson  2  2 
Edward  Wood  and  Co.  2  2 
J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Excise  2  2 
J.  B.  Wrightsnn,  Esq. 

(collected  by)  .  .14 
A    Trifle    through    a 

Friend,  Hampstead  1  1 
A  Well  Wisher  .  .10 
R,  T.  Abraham,  Esq., 

Exeter  .  .  ,11 
W.     Ackroyd,     Esq. 

Timperley  .  .10 
Acton  and  Sons  .     i     1 

C.  and  T.  Adlard  .  1  0 
Daniel  Allen,  Esq.  .  1  1 
J.  Penn  Allen,  Esq.  .  I  1 
John  Arrowsmith,  Esq.  1  1 
Messrs.  Atkinson  and 

Co.  (collected  by)  . 
G- Baker  and  Son 
Fletcher  Norton  Bal- 

main,  Esq.  .  .10  0 
T.  F.  Basham,  Esq., 

M.B.,  Exeter  .110 

Bathe  and  Kingdon  .110 
Isaac  Beeman,  Esq.  .  1 
J.  L.  Benham,  Esq.  .  1 
Kemp  Berry,  Esq.  .  1 
Bickerton  and  Suns  .  1 
H.  Bidgood.Esq.  .  i 
Henry  Black,  Esq.  .  1 
W.  G.  Borron,  Esq., 

Leadhills,  N.B.  .  1 
John  Boyd  and  Co.  .  1 
Bramah,  Prestage,  & 

Ball  .        .        .110 

Brecknell,  Turner,  & 

Co.  .         .         .110 

S.  Briggs,  Esq.  .10     0 

Henry  Brown,  Esq.  .10  0 
Bruce  and  Wyld  .110 
Burrows  and  Sons  ,110 
Alex.  Calder,  Eiq.  ,110 
Carr,  Lamb,  aud  Co.  110 
Edward  Carter.  Esq.  1  0  0 
E.  E.  Cassell,  Esq.  i     1     0 

Catchpole  &  WiUiams  1  1  0 
George  Charlwood.Esq.i  0  0 
Jno.  Charrington,  Esq.  1  i  0 
Children    of    Joseph 

Travers,  Esq.  .110 

John  Childs  and  Son, 

Bungay  .         .10     0 

John  Christy  and  Co.  1  1  0 
Charles  Churcliill,  Esq.  l    0    0 


9    6 


I     1 
1     0 


1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

ITeslimoni'fllfo  Ulr. 
William  Clay  &  Son    ^ 
Emanuel  Cooper,  Esq.    : 
Cottam  and  Hallcn        2    2 
Cotterell  and  Son,  Ken- 
sington .        .11 
Coward  &  Canrellor.     I     1 
Edward  Cowper,  Esq, 

King's  College  .  1  1 
W.  H.  Cox,  Esq.  .  1  1 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  1  I 
Croudace  and  Mteson 
Cunningham  &Forbe3 
Dakeyne  and  Co. 
George  Dawbarn,  Esq. 
R.  Dawbarn,  Esq. 
W,  Dawbarn,  Esq.  . 
De  Castro  and  Peach.  1  1 
George  Edgar  Den- 

nes,  Esq. 
C.  Dinoeford,  Esq.  . 
John  Douglas  Esq.    . 

Glasgow 
Doulton  and  Watts.  . 
C.  Dowson,  Esq, 
Drummond  and  Son, 

Croydon 
Dunn  and  Company, 

Alresford 
Early  and  Smith 
Joel     Edwards    and 

Sons 
W.  Edwards,  Esq.  , 
Luke  Embleton,  Esq. 
Evill  and  Co.  . 
J.  W.Farrer,  Esq.  . 
Faudling,  Stratton, 
and  Co. 

C.    Fauntleroy,  Esq. 
R.     Fauntleroy    aud 
Sons 

Nicholas  Fisher  and 
Sons 

C.  Foot  and  Co. 

Thomas  Forrest,  Esq. 

J.  Gaitskelland  Co.  . 

John  Alexander  Gal- 
loway, Esq.     . 

Garnetaiid  Mowbray. 

W.   Goldsmith,    Esq. 

James  Granger  Esq. 

Edward    Grant  Esq. 

Charles  Gray,  Esq.     . 

Hamberger,  Rogers 
and  Co. 

Anthony  Harris  &  Co. 

Harvey  and  Co. 

J.  Hatchardand  Son. 

Hawke  and  Co. 

Heal  and  Son     .         .     1     I 

C.    Hindley    &    Sons 

Hodge  and  Lowman 

H.  How,  E'^q.     . 

J.  and  G.  Hunt. 
Southampton 

Hunt,  Hall.&Bancks 

J.  Hutchinson  Esq, 
Ludlow 

Doctor  Hutton,  (col- 
lected by)        .        , 

E.  Jggulden,  Esq., 
Deal 

lonides  and  Co. 

I.  H.  and  G.  J.  James    1     i 

Rev.  Maurice  James 

W.    M.   James,    Esq. 

W.  C.  Jay,  Esq. 

Jennens  and  Co. 

Henry  Jennings,  Esq. 

Jervoise  Clarke  Jer- 
voise,Esq.,Idswortli 
Park,  Hants 

Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
York 

John  Kenyon,  Esq.    .     1     1 

Kilching  and  Abud    .     1     0 

R.  LadelI.Esq. 

Lambert  &  Rawlings 

Lambert  and  Ridley  .     1     1 

Lane  and  Raikin        .    1     1 

A.  Lapworth,  E.=q.     . 

Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.  . 

Edward  Lucas,   Esq. 

S,  H.  Lucas  and  Son     i     1 

J.  Mann  and  Sons     .     1    0 

John  Manton  and  Son    1     1 

Geo.  Marshall,  Esq.  . 

Mayhew  and  White  . 

G.  M'Cabe,  Esq. 

R.  D.  M'Intosh.Esq., 
M.D.,  Exeter  ,     i     i 

Miller  and  Potter      .    1     1 

Miller  and  Sons 

Mr.  Mills 

Thos.  Morgan  and  Co.    2    2 

Alex.   Morrison,  Esq.     l     0 

JamesMorrison,  Esq.     1     1 

G.  Munro,  Esq. 

E.  Vansit.  Neale.Esq.    : 

W.E. Nightingale, Esq.  : 

A.  Nisbet,  Esq.,Somers 
House  .        .    : 

Robert  Norman,  Esq. 

Palmer  and  Clayton  . 

T.  S.  Parry,  Esq.        .     1     1 

PattendeQ  and  Smith    1     1 

Mrs.  Pett 

Wm.  Phillips,  Esq.    . 

Wm.  Pitcher,  Esq., 
r^orthfleet 

E.  and  W.  Pontifex 
and  Wood       .        .11 

James  Poole,  Esq.      ,     1     1 

W.  Jee  Prentice,  Esq.     i     i  ' 

Charles  J.  Price,  Esq., 
Battersea        .        .11 

Wm.  Pridden,  Esq.    .    1     0 

E.  S.  Prior,  Esq.        .    1     1 

J.  C.  Prior,Jun.,E3q., 
Newcastle 

Geo.  Procter,  Esq.      . 

Thomas  Prout,  Esq.  . 

Edward  Pugh,  Esq,    . 

Putland  and  Wood    . 

Reynelland  AVright  , 

Thos.  Richards,    Esq. 

T.  Richardson  &  Son     1     1 

Sam,  Rickards,   Esq.    1     1 

A.  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  . 

Robson  and  Co. 

George  Rowney,  Esq. 


Rou'l'ind  Hill,  continutd.'] 
J.  Ramsey,  Esq.,M.D. 
Amersham  .aSl 


Saunders  and  Otiey  . 

Alex.  Saunders,   Esq.  1  0 

Joseph  Sharp,  Esq.   .  1  1 

Shaw  and  Sons          .  1  1 

J.  Shepherd.  Esq.      .  l  1 

J.&  J.  Skinner  &  Son  1  1 

J.  Sloane  and  Co.       .  1  1 

Rev.J.PveSmith,D.D.  1  0 
R.  Smitii,Esq.,  New 

Bond-street              ,  1  0 

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  .  1  1 

Smith  and  Sharp        .  1  1 

T.  B.  Sowerby.  Esq.  .  1  1 
J.Spowers,  Esq.  (col- 
lected by)         .         .11 

P.  Squire,  Esq.            ,  1  1 

Stagg  and  Mantle      .  1  1 

Stainburn  and  Baugh  1  1 

John  Stapp  and  Son  .  1  1 

Henry  Stephens,  Esq.  1  0 

Stubbing  and  Lee  .  1  1 
Miss  M.  A.  Sullivan, 

Hampstead     .        .10 

?:ummers  and  Son     .  1  1 

H.  and  I.  F.  Taylor    .  1  1 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  1  1 

Henry  Tozer  &  Son  .  1  1 

Charles  Turner,  Esq.  1  1 

George  Virtue,  Esq.  .  1  1 

E.  Walmsley,  Esq.     .  1  1, 

T.  P.  Warren,  Esq.  .  1  1 
Watson,    Broughton, 

and  Sons  .  ,11 
John    Weedon,   Esq., 

Reading           .         .11 
T.  Whitehead  &  Bro- 
thers, Rawtenstall.  1  0 
Wilkinson,  Heywood, 

andCo.   .        .        .11 

Williams  &  Norgate  ,  1  1 

R.Willis,  Esq.,  M.D.  1  1 

Wilshire,  Esq.    .  1  0 

Wilson,  Richard  &  Co  1  1 

C.  T.  Wood,  Esq.       .  1  1 

N.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.D.  1  1 

Wright  aud  Smith     .  1  1 
Compositors    of    the 
Shipping  Sf  Mercim- 
Gazetle    .         .         .11 
Printers  at  Mrs.  Lit- 

tler's,  Merton  Abbey  1  0 
Additional  Suras  un- 
der  I/.,  Post-office 

Stamps,  &c.    .        .  70  11 

Country  Subscriptions. 
Abergavenny  .  .  10  17 
Aberystwith  .  .32 
Alnwick  (by  J.  Fors- 
ter. Esq.)  .  .  9  12 
Ditto  (2d  remittance) 

by  J.  Brown,  Esq.  .  2  6 
Alresford  .  .  .  1  13 
Alston  .         ,         .20 

Ambleside  .        .    3  14 

Andover  ,  .  .3  1" 
Appleby  .  ,  ,  5  I6 
Arbroath,  N.B.  .     9  10  . 

Aylsham  .  .  .50 
Baldock  ,  .  .  1  U 
Ballinasloe,  Ireland  ,3  6 
Ballindollock,  N.B.  .  0  10 
Bampton  , 
Banbury 
Banff,  N.B. 
Bath  . 
Eawtry 
Betley 

Eradlord,  Yorkshire.  lOO 
Brftintree  .  .  .0 
Bramham  .  .  .2 
Brechin,  N.B.  .  .  5 
Brecon  .  .  *'.  6 
Ditto  (2d  remittance) 
Bridgevvater 
Brighton  . 
Bungay 

Burnham-Westgate  . 
Burnley 


7     1    10 
11   16     0 


-    6    7 


14      9  4 

1    13  1 

7     8  0 

3   15  6 

27     2  2 

Bury  St.  Edmnnds     .1/17  6 
Callander,  N.B.           .541 

Cambridge  (Sd  remit.)     1   12  6 
Cardiff        .        .        .606 

Carlisle        .         .         ,  36  17  0 

Castle  Hedingham    .    0    9  ti 

Cliarlbury  .         .         ,     4  10  2 

Chepstow    .         ,        .13  6 

Chester       .        ,        .    0  15  6 
Chipping  Sodbury      .254 

Chudleigh           .        .     1   I7  3 

Cirencester        .        .  13    7  0 
Coalbrookdale 
Cockermouth     . 
Collumptiou 
Colyton 

CookstowD,  Ireland 
Cork  .        .        .31 

Coventry  (2d  remit.)    8  15 


11    18 


3  16 
1  0 
3   10 


Cranbruok 

Crediton     . 

Crewkerne  . 

Dalraeney  and  Kirk- 
liston, N.  B. 

Darlington 

Deal 

Dedham 

Diss 

Ditching      . 

Dorking      . 

Dundee,  N.  B. 

East  Stonehouse 

Enniscorthy 

Epping 

Eye     .        .        .        . 

Fairholme  by  Lark- 
hall,  N.  B.      . 

Folkestone 

Fraserburgh,  N.  B.    . 

Frome 

Gateshead 

Godalming 

Gosport 

Grantham 

Greenock,  N.  B. 

Ditto  (2d  remittance) 

Hadloigh 

Halesworth 


1 


10 
14 


4     2 
3  17 

0  6 

1  15 
25   17 

2  4 


1    15 
4     0 


2  16 
5  3 
53  4 
1  4 
1  16 
5 
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2     0 
6  J5 


1     1 


6  17    2 


Harlow  &  its  Vicinity    2  15    0 


Harwich     .        .        .£i  1 
Haslingden         .        .  )o    0     0 
Hawick,  N.  B.  .  29     3     6 

Hereford  .         .  32     9  10 

Hexham  .  .  .156 
Hitcham,  near  Had- 

leigh        .        , 
Kitchin 
Village   of  Hockton, 

Yorkshire 
Holbeach 
Holyhead 
Villages  of  Horbury 

and  Thornes 
Horsham    . 
Idle     .        .        .        .700 
llrainster  .        .670 

Keith,  N.  B.  .  -700 
Kidwelly  ,         .10     0 

Parish  of  Kilmadock, 

N.B.  ,  .  .800 
Kincardine     on    the 

Forih,  N.  B.  .300 

Kingsbridge  .  .990 
Latly    Parish,   Isle  of 

Sanday  .        .166 

Langran  by  Hawick, 

N.B.  .  ,  .  2  19  4 
Lauder,  N.  B.  .240 

Launceston  ,  ,  10  3  0 
Lechlade  .  ,  .078 
Leeds  .        .        .  91    6    0 

Leominster  .  .600 
Lerwick,  Shetland  .735 
Lesmahago,  N.  B.  ,  2  12  6 
Limerick  .  .  .  12  17  0 
Litcham,  near  Swaff- 

ham  .  .  .  5  11  5 
Littlebouroe  .  ,300 
Littlehampton  .Oil     6 

Longton  .  .  .  12  10  0 
Lossiemouth,  N.B.  .15  0 
Louth  .         .        .  11     0     0 

Lynn  .  .  .  .  11  9  0 
Maidstone  .         .344 

Malton  .  .  ,276 
Mevagissey  .  .  2  0  10 
Midhurst  .  ,  .  7  11  0 
Monmouth  .  .  .  2  15  0 
Mount  Mellick,  Ire- 
land .  .  .  16  14  6 
Mtiuntsorrel  ,.364 

Nayland  .  .  .  1  JO  6 
Neodwood  .  ..120 
Newark  .  .  .14  17  10 
Newbury,  Berks  ..520 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  lOO  0  0 
Newent  .  .  -  0 
Newick  .        .    .     I 

Newport.near  Bishops 

Stopford  .        .166 

Newport, Isleof Wight  7  11  9 
Newton  Stewart,  N.B.  696 
North  Berwick,  N.B.    1   13  lOi 


9     6 


Northwicb  .  .^gi  15 
Nottingham  .  .  .122  0 
Peterborough  .  .  3  14 
Petersfield  .  ,.56 
Pickering  .  .  .15 
Portmadoc  .  .  .  1  g 
Queensferry,  N.B.  .  4  17 
Ramsay,  Huntingdon  0  10 
Parish  of  Rayne,  near 

Braintree  .  .12 
Richmond,  Surrey  .  4  3 
Ross  .  .  ,  .  1  17 
Rugby  .  .  .20 
Sandgate  . 
sandlodge,  Zetland 
Sandwich  . 
Scilly 

Sevenoaks  , 

Shefford      . 
Shepton  Mallett 
Sidmouth 
Southbcrough    . 
Spalding    . 
St.  Neots,  Hunting. 

donshire  .        .    2  17 

Staines  .  .  .  4  13 
Stirling,  Bannockburn 

andSt.Ninian's,N.B.lS     0 


0  16 
2  12 


3  4 
6  6 
12  16 
1  5 
1  13 
3  11 

1     I 


1  10 

2  10 


Stokesley 

Stone 

Stonehaven,  N.B.     . 

Strachan,  N.B,  .^ 

Stratton     . 

Stroud 

Ditto  (second  remit 

tance) 
Sturmioster 
Swindon     . 
Tamworth 
Tarnorley  . 
Taunton     . 
TeuD,  near  Cheadle  , 
Thame 

Thornbury         .        ; 
Tiverton    . 
Tonbridge 
Tottenham 
Truro 
Vv-akefield 

Wallingford  .  .  7 
Wateringbury  .  .  2 
Wellington,  Salop  .  5 
Wellington,  Somerset  3 
Wemyss,  N.B.  -1.2 
Weston,  near  Hadling  2  12 


3     0  0 

2     8  0 

1    11  0 

14  10  5 

S     1  10 

1  0 
3  0 

2  0 


15 
,     6 


Wigton 
Wigtown,  N.B. 
Wincanton 
Wisbech  . 
Withani  . 
Woodbridge 
Worcester 
Workington 
Ycaland 


11  15 
,    6  10 

3  15 
.  8  11 
,  I  10 
,  8  15 
.  77  0 
.    3  15 

1  17 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

This  Day  is  Published,  price  3s.  61^.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

and  5s.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  ia 
tiie  Garden  of  the  Hoeticltltubal  Socikty  op  Lon^dow^ 
Third  Editiun.  Sold  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-roy  ;  J*. 
Hatcfiaro,  Piccadilly;  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly;  Rivi.votons, 
Waterloo-place;  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  uU  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  Gd.  each. 


LITERARY     LEAVES  ;      or,     Prose     aad    Verse. 
By  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  second  and  enlarged  edition* 
We  can  easily  imagine  how  such  writings  as  these,  appearing, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Indian  journals,  must  have  gratified 
tiie  English  residents,  since  even  here,  iu  the  midst  of  lions  aud 
new  books,  we  run  over  the  leaves  with  unmixed  pleasure." — 
Atlas. 

"  His  poetry  derives,  from  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  home^ 
a  very  touching  beauty.  Most  persons  who  have  been  long 
absent  from  the  place  of  their  birth  know  how  delicious  is  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  approached.  Mr.  Richardson  describes 
this  feeling  with  exquisite  truth  and  tenderness  ....  Whatever 
forms  of  nature  challenge  his  preference,  he  views  them  all  with 
a  poetical  eye,  and  paincs  them  in  his  verses  with  vividness  and 
fidelity.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
detached  from  the  prose,  and  sent  into  the  world  alone.  It  has 
sufhcient  character  in  it  to  depend  on  its  own  vitality  ;  aud  we- 
venture  to  predict  ttiat  it  will  live."— Su7idu^  Times. 

"The  essays  afford  some  exquisite  reading.  We  can  with 
perfect  confidence  refer  every  man  of  literary  taste  to  these 
volumes,  which  we  coniider  an  elegant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  our  country."— Inrfiun  News. 

"  The  poems  are  largely  impregnated  with  Nature's  best  and 
holiest  feelings.  They  are  utterances  of  the  writer's  own  heart, 
and  they  reach  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  They  leave  an 
impression  which  ^i\l  not  be  easily  or  speedily  eftaced.  'Ihe 
diction  is  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  ;  it  ig  at  once  accurate 
and  graceful.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  author's 
prose  writings."— 'Oiseryer. 

S.MiTn,  Elueu,  and  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  in  the  MONTHLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  Edited  by  Dr.  Cormack. 
Few  Periodicals  present  such  advantages  to  the  Advertisers  of 
Medical  aud  Scientific  Publications,  Works  in  General  Litera- 
ture, Medical  Practices,  Chemical  Products,  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  the  Prospectuses  of  Life  Insurance  Societies,  &c. 
The  circulation  is  large,  and  has  from  its  commencement  gone 
on  steadilv  increasing  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  America, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  taken  in  by  many  General 
News-rooms,  by  almost  all  of  the  Reading  Clubs  aud  Medical 
Societies  in  Town,  and  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  Country- 
Practitioners,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  whom,  from 
its  cheapness  and  comprehensiTe  character,  it  is  specially 
adapted.  Advertisements  inserted  in  this  Journal  must  be  seen 
by  many  thousands  of  the  most  select  class  of  readers. 

***  FortheScALB  op  Charges,  and  all  other  particulars,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho, 
London;  Messrs.  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  South-bridge, 
Mr.  Jack,  Niddry-street,  Messrs.  Harthill  and  Son,  Waterloo- 
place,  and  Mr.  Seton,  Head  of  the  Mound,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs. 
Fannin  and  Co.,  Dublin  ;  most  News  Agents  in  Great  Britain; 
and  Messrs.  Fortin,  Masson,  et  Cie,  Paris, 


Printed  by  Wiluam  BnADiiURr,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Sloke  NewiDgtoo 
and  Fbndrrick  MuLLitTT  Evans,  of  No.  7.  Chiirch-row,  Stoke  NVwinp 
ton,  both  in  the  county  of  .Middleeei,  Printeri,  at  their  Uflfice  in  Lombiird- 
eireet,  in  the  precinct  of  Whiteftiara,  in  the  Ciiy  of  Londi-n:  and 
published  by  tltfm  at  the  Office.  No.  fi,  Charl  en -street,  in  the  rariih  ot 
St.  Paul's,  CoTcnt-Gaiden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdvertiifmenW 
apd  ComraimicationB  are  to  be  addreBHcd  to  the  Editoi. -tiiturdaj'> 
September  14,  1844. 
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[Price  6d. 


Agricultural  Implements 

—  Iraprovemem  Soc    of 
Ireland  ,        -        . 

jLllocinent  system 

—  remarks  on 

Apple  Orch:iTiis  in  Derooshire 

Ashe? ,  peat,  us  manure 

Bees,  eEgs  of  ... 

Bntanii^al    Collectors,  hints  for 

Botanical  Soc.  of  London 

Caledonian  Hort  Soc. 

Calendar  of  Operations 

Cape  IridaLese 

Cat9>  influence  of  Valerian  on 

Celerv,  to  earth  up 

Olubbinp,  to  prevent 

Crops,  best  spring,  for  food    - 

I>alvey  Gardens,  near   Forres 

Diseases  of  Fiants 

Dog-rose  ,        -        . 

Draining,  remnrks  on 

East  Liithian  Husbandly 

FaJlotvinti,  rcn-iarks  on 

Figs,  treatment  of  -        - 

Flax  Society  in  Ireland 

Flower-gardens,  to  decorate    - 

Fruil.logather 

Gloucestershire,  Geoagrical- 

tnral  notes  on  -         . 

Guano,  Potter's,  anatysia  of    - 
Hort,  Sic.  of  LoQdan,  prizes 

offered  by  ... 

Inga  yulcherrima 
Insect  revenge 
Leases,  scorching  e£Fecta  of  the 

san  on  .        -        _ 

Lucerne,  as  a  spring  crop 
Manure,  seaweed  a?  -        . 

Sionscrosities,  remarks  on 


611  a 

6i5  e 

6i2  a 

615  a 

63G  b 

644  a 

638  b 

637  li 

639  J 

639  a 

639  c 

638  b 

632  a 

610  fi 

640  b 

6i2  c 

639  b 

636  a 

637  b 

614  c 

6^3  b 

643  b 

640  b 

6ib  c 

637  c 

637  a 

644  6 

64516 

G37  a 

639  b 

639  c 

638  a 

642  e 

646  a 

637  c 

OdontoglfiEsum  Iteve 
Pelargbniums  -         - 

Plants,  diseases  of  -        - 

Ploughs,  subsoil,  different 
kinds  of  ..... 
Ploughing,  subsoil,  utility  nf  - 
Pomegranates,  treatment  of  - 
Potato,  failure  of  -        - 

—        tuberous  excrescences 
on  the  stem  of  -        ■ 

Red  spider,  to  kill 
Regeni'3  Park  Gardeners'  Soc. 
Rye  as  a  spririr  i-rop 
Sandstone,  red,  agric-  charac- 


r  of 


maru 


Soulh  Lond.in  Floricult.  Soc.     i 
Sowing,  thick,  remarks  on 
Sprennel  on  manures 
Strawberries,     to     mow     the 

leaves  off  -        -        •    i 

Sulphate  of  iron  to  purify  de- 
"     r  matter        -        -        -    i 
—  price  of  -    I 

Tamarisk,  new  sort  of  •    i 

Trees,  mutual  indentation  of    i 
Turnips,  failure  of  -        .    i 

Underwood,  shtubafor 
Valerian,  influence  of  on  cats    < 
Vetches.  &C-,  to  sow         -         -     i 
Vine,    illr.    Uoare's    mode    of 

Itivating  .        .,        -    < 

Wasps' -nests,  to  destroy     635  c,  i 
Watet-waglail  ... 

Wheal,  great  produce  of 

proper  time  to  reap 
Mummy,  produce  of   -    ' 
Wiltshire  Farmers'  Club  -    ( 

■\Vorms,  to  kill  -        -        -    I 


OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 

'T'HE  UXBRIDGE  EXHIBITION  for  DAHLIAS, 

-L  FRUIT,  and  FLOWERS,  will  take  place  on  Mondat, 
September  23,  at  the  Uxbridge  Nursery,  where  Cleopatra,  the 
finest  and  most  constant  yellow  Dahlia  in  existence,  may  be 
seen  growin;^;  it  has  been  pronounced  useful  and  fit  for  a  stand 
of  SIX  by  the  best  judges.  The  Stock  will  be  divided  into  20 
shares,  and  let  out  dry  at  10  guineas,  if  all  the  shares  are  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  20th  of  November;  otherwise  in  plants  at 
lot.  6d.  in  May,  1S-J5.  {Dahlias  in  classes.)  Blooms  of  the  above 
Dahlia  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Nutting's,  46,  Cheapsicte. 


JKEKNAN  begs  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  large 
•  acd  caref ally. selected  Dutch,  Cape,  and  other  Bulbs  of 
every  description. 

Finest  named  Hyacinths,  old  favourites,  from  65.,  to  12s.  and 
18s.  per  dozen. 
Double  red  mixtures,  different  shades,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Double  blue,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Double  white,  3s.  6rf.  per  dozen. 
Single  each  colour,  as  above,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Early  Tulip?,  Narcissus.  Jonquils,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Iris,  Ixias,  Amaryllis,  with  all  the  new  Lilies  aud  good  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  hardy  and  greenhouse,  worth  cultivating. 

J.  K.  has  also  to  offer,  of  this  season's  saving,  some  very 
choice  seed— 

From  the  finest  oamed  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
»>  tt  Cineraria,  2s.  Gd.  „ 

„  „  Heartsease,  2s.  6d.  „ 

M  ff  Geranium.  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Scarlet  Phlox  Dmftimondii,  6d.  per  packet. 
Schizanthus  Hookerii,  6d.  ,, 

Intermediate  Stock,  6d.  „ 

By  sowing  the  above  this  autumn  a  season  will  be  saved. 
With    many  other  good   Biennials  and    Perennials.     Also, 
Myatt's  ncwDeptford  Pine  Strawberry  ;  Myatt's  British  Queen 
do. ;  Prmce  Albert  do..  Lady's  Finger  do.,  Keen's  Seedlioe  do.. 
Old  Pioe  do.,  fic.  &c. 

DuUey's  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb,  the  very  best  for  early 
forcing.  Giant  A-sparagn^  and  Sea-kale  plants.  Rivcrs's  new 
Catali-jgae  and  Amateur's  Rose  Guide. 

White  Clover,  Rape,  Winter  Tares,  Rye.  and  Italian  Rye- 
gTM«,  for  early  green  food.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.  All  Mr.  Rivcrs's  Dwarf  and  Standard  Roses  may  be 
ordered  through  J.  K. 

Carti>i'»  and  other  new  Budding  and  Pruning  Knives. 
4,  Great  RoJii'etl. street,  Covcnt  Garden,  Sept.  1844. 


T  T.  WILLMER,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  by  An- 
^  •  pointment  PlorlBt  to  Her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform  his 
FricDds  and  the  Public  that  his  Carnations  and  Picolces  are 
now  ready  for  Bending  out.  catalogaes  of  which  may  be  had  on 
prepaid  application  containing  a  posUge  stamp. 


W'^JPORTRD  BULBS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 
jLLIAM  CLARK,  25,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
,v  ^  London,  renpcctfiilly  informs  his  fricndc  of  the  arrival  of 
the  above  in  very  sound  condition,  and  solicits  early  orders. 
Also  may  be  hart,  strong  plants  of  Princess  Alice  Maude  Struw- 
omy,  Myatt's  British  Queen  and  Dcptford  Pino. 


T  ILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM.  — Flowering  Bulbs   of 
^  thews  mo»t  bcautirul   LILIK.S  to  be  had  at  the  following 
lowjrrlces:    Lanclfolium  album         .        .        r,,.  each. 
„  punctatum         ,        r,ii.      „ 

J.:/;  ^"""'«'  «ecdflman,  iG.  Chcap^ldc,  J^mnnn. 


It  /r  P««  nc?\'J^'^''''0^»'  P'COTEEH.  AND  PINK«. 

M  „7  H.cnJ^vrS?   ^'-  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 


BKACOMMLK  HORTICUJ^TUIIAL  KSTABLIHIIMKNT. 
JV'^*'   '''-LL  begs  to  inform   his  FriemJs  and    the 

;"^"«»*»';lbh,  direct  from   Kiiark.ri.    CnUi- 
nL?r.l*?'^i'**  V'2  ^Ufocry.or  lils  Seed  Ware- 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  &  MANLEY  beg  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  their  DUTCH  BULBS,  wliich  have  arrived  in  exceeding  fiue 
condition.    Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
Nursery,  Hackney,  Sept.  \g.  1S-J4. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES.  PINKS.  AURICULAS,  ALPINES, 
AND  POLYANTHUS. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist,  &c.,  Market-place, 
Middlcton,  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  respectfully 
informs  his  Friends  and  tlie  Floricultural  Public  that  his  exten- 
sive and  choice  collection  of  the  above  Florists'  Flowers  are  now 
ready  for  sending  out,  Catalogues  of  which  are  now  ready,  ai^d 
may  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 
Market-place,  Middleton,  September  19. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  and  OTHER 
BULBS  DIRECT  F'ROM    HAARLEM. 

Y QUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  just;  received  their  first  Importation 
of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  he  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
"the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
Hyacinths  at  las.  per  dozen." 

Very  fine  ditto 12s.  per  doz. 

Fine  ditto Qs.       „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

The  Finest  Norwich  Black  Baguet  Tulips,  26.  each. 

P.S, — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  undermentioned  highly- desirable 
Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  former 
Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  13s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection lefttothe  Purchaser, 

comprising-  most  uf  the  new  varieties  sent  out  this  season. 
50  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  60s,,  the  Selection  lefttothePurchaser. 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  tis.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  ioj.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  is.v.        „ 

Ca^talogues  of  whic)i  may  be  had  on  application. 
CHHYSANTHENfc.viS.     (Sent  postitgE  Iree.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varie'-ies  by  name,  12;.'.  per  dczen,  for 
names  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  I5th. 

PETUNIAS— per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Ladv  Alicj-;  Peel'=  (for  particulars  of  which  sec 
Advertisement  of  June  1, 184J),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRiCATA,  in  pots,   5  years  old,  30s.  per 
dozen,  or  lo^.  per  loo. 
qEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  lOs.  6>:;.  per  plant. 
FINEST  SHOW  PINKS,  by  name,  12s.  per  doz. 
N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 

t^"  For  Particulars  of  their   Extensive  Collec- 
tion   OF    CARNATIONS    and    PICOTEES,    (Cata- 
logues of  which  may  be  had  on  application)  see  their 
Advertisement  of  last  week. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  19,  1844. 


T^ARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 

-■-'  —Strong  Plants  of  the  "PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE" 
STRAWBERRY,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest 
grown  iu  this  country,  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  30s. 
per  100.  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  it  has  taken  the  First  Prize 
at  ail  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Also  Plants  of  the  "  British  Queen,"  "  Deptford  Pine," 
"Prince  Albert,"  and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Warmi;^  &  Warnkr,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

TJOBERT  LAWSON,  Esa.,  of  Tiverton,  intends 
AV  disposing  of  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  has  collected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years. 
They  arc  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  and  most  abundantly 
set  with  blooming  buds.  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory. They  arc  as  (ollow:—  £  s.  d. 
Reticulata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 

specimen,  quite  healthy  and  green    .        .        ,        .  10  10    0 

Imbrlcata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  do.        .880 

.  »•  „        3  to  4  „  ...     1  10    0 

Eximia  „        7  to  8  „    a  magnificent  plant    7    7    0 

Chandlerii        ,,        (i  to  7  ,,  a  fine  plant    5    5    0 

M  ,.      r(to4         ,.  .       ,      .    1  10    0 

Lady  Hume's  Blush  ti  to  7  „  .  fine    4    4    0 

Double  White  ti  ,,  ...    0    6    0 

>>  ,f        5  toG  „  .        .     *  .    3  10    0 

t.  5  ,,  ...     3  10     0 

Invincible  (Gray**)  6  to  fi  „  .        .       .    3    ,i    0 

F(»rdil  „        4  to  5  ,,  very  fine    4    4    0 

•>  „        2  to  3  „  ...    I     1     0 

Double  Striped  5  to  0  „  .  flno    y  10    0 

Annmoncfiora  Alba  4  to  5  ,,  ...    2  10    0 

Speciosa  „       4  to  5  ,,  .       .       .220 

Woodsil  „       4  „  .  flne    2  10    0 

Warratah  „        4  to  5  „  .  flno    3    2    0 

Florida  „       4  to  5  ,,  .       .       .    2  10    0 

Corralinn         .1       3  t,  ...    1     0    0 

LawBonli  ,,2  ,,  .  new    I   10    0 

Colvlllii  „        2  ,.  ...    0  10    (i 

Donkclfcrii       „        2  „  •        .        .    0  10    C 

Inslgnis  „        (J  to  7  „  very  fine    3  10    0 

EcllpBc  (PrcRs'nJ        fi  to  7  ,,  ...330 

The  Prices  nfllxcd  arc  for  the  Rcparato  pinnt'i,  of  which  not 

IcsB  than  8  can  be  taken  t(i({etiier.     If  the  whole  arc  tuken  in 

one  lot  a  conBldcriiblo  reduction  will  be  made.     Mr.   LawHon 

will  ho  happy  to  hIiow  them,  or  give  any  further  partlcuiurs 

that  may  bo  required.— Tiverton,  Bept.  20th,  I8IJ, 


MR.  LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS 
WILLIAM    E.    RENDLE   has   much   pleasure  in 
»  *     offering  to  the  Nobihty,  Amateurs,  and  Trade  tlie  follow- 
ing new  varieties  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  P.  E.  Lyne  Esq 
the  entire  stock  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtainin"-.  '         " 
Lyne's  Princess  Alice  .        .        .        .    each^i°']s. 
Line's  White  Perfection     .        .        .        ,,        \     i' 

Lyne's  Imogene ,^         j     j 

Lyne's  King  of  Saxony        .         .        .        ,,  11 

Lyne's  Rcdworth         ....,,         11 
Lyne's  Confidence       ....,,         1     \ 

Lyne's  Sapplio ,^         \     i 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  six  guineas.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

"  Princess  Alice  "  has  received  two  seedling  prizes  in  London. 
"White  Perfection,"  first  prize  at  Torquay,  and  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Plymouth.  "  Imogene  "  is  described  in  the  Chronicle,  June 
24th,  1843.  Tliey  all  possess  most  desirable  properties,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  being  first  rate  flowers. 

W.  E.  R.  has  been  induced  to  ofl^er  the  above  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  usually  obtained  for  such  valuable 
varieties,  in  hopes  thereby  to  meet  with  a  more  extensive 
demand.    Descriptions  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Orilers  will  be  executed  in  strict  precedence,  Plants  will  be 
dehvered  in  October  next.  Reference  or  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Plants  will  be  added  to  com- 
pensate for  carriage.— Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Sept.  20. 


TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE. 

TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
*-'  call  the  attention  of  the  Land  Proprietors  of  England  to 
this  very  desirable  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestrts,  which  has  been 
raised  from  seeds  collected  on  the  raouutaios  of  Strathspey,  and 
of  which  he  has  strong  plants  ready  to  be  sent  out.  For  intro- 
ducing this  tree  Messrs.  Grigok,  of  Forres  aud  El^-in  were 
awarded  several  premiums  hy  the  Highland  and  A-^ricultural 
Society  of  Scotland;  and  in  that  part  of  the  countrv  this  Pine 
IS  rapidly  superseding  the  common  sofc-wooded  variety.  For 
all  economical  purposes  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  hardness 
and  durability  of  its  wood ;  hence  it  is  much  sought  after  at 
present  lor  railway  sleepers.  Pictoriatly  considered,  or  as  a 
landscape  ornament,  it  rivals  even  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  it  as  assuming  much  of  "the. bold  and 
contort^  figure  of  the  Oak;"  and  in  the  last  No.  of.  the  Quur- 
terly  Reoteiv  it  is  recommended  as  a  fit  tree  to  be  plan  "d  in 
churchyards  and  cemeteries. 

Scron;-  plants  in  v«'ts,  sv(Cl-  ■■=  rcVhlrs  oi;a  harr-A^'l  unf: 

destroy  _    .       .       ,       .  ..  -     .    r-;,  ,^..^, 

Dit:o,  not  in  pots,  18  inches  iiigh         ,         ,     H/.pv'-  lOOO 
^'tEO  „  15        „  .         ,    20s. 

Ci'-^fo  .,  1  foctlii^ih   .       .       .    i:s.       ''■ 

Ditto  ,,  3  years  old   .        .         .     lOs.      '  ]\ 

J.  G.  would  recommendall  who  require  thera  to  iiuLish  Miem- 
selvesimmediateiywith  thesa  Pines  and  to  ulant  them  forth- 
with. Spring  planting  is  exceediingly  hazaiat'U;>*  an.,'.  \vh"n 
followed  by  such  a  season  as  was  experienced  during  the  >om- 
mencemenT:  of  the  present  summer,  the  young  trees  are  sure  to 
be  killed. 

CedrusDeodara  raised  in  theopen  ground, being  thestrnngest 
plants  yet  offered  in  England,  los.  each.  Araucaria  imbrioata, 
Pinus  excelsa.  LaricJo.  Austriaca,  &c.  &c.  on  reasonable  terms. 


ROSES. 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield,  Near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
\]y      WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  to  announce 
**   •  that  they  are  now  issuing  GRATIS,  on  application,  their 
npwly-arrangcd   CATALOGUE  qf   ROSES,    containing  a  fill! 
and  comprehensive  description  of  all  the  most  pooutar  varieties 
in  addition  to  the  novelties  that  liave  appeared  this  season.      * 
Catalogues  may  bo  had  at  Edinburgh,  of  Mr.  11.  T.  M'Intosh 
12,  Catherine-street.  Woodlands,  September  20.    ' 

SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS,  PANSIES,  &c. 

XT  MAJORj  of  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs  to 
«--«-  •  intimate  that  he  can  supply  healthv  plants  of  the  best 
tv;elve  varieties  of  Calceolarias  he  sent  out  for  the  first  time 
last  spring,  for  25s.  post-free.  Plants  procured  now  will  bloom 
early  in  the  spring. 

H.  M.  has  plants  of  most  of  the  leading  sorts  of  PANSIES  - 
the  following  24  select  kinds  he  offers  for  21s.  post-free-— viz' 
Bridegroom  (Major's),  Bridegroom  (Widnall's),  Black  Prince* 
Black  Bess,  Conservative,  Curion,  Eclipse,  Glory  of  Knosthorpe' 
Maid  of  Milan,  Oliver  Moonshine,  Queen  of  Whites  Success' 
Unique,  William  Tell,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Sulphurea  elegans  Fx* 
quisitc,  Regulator,  Miss  Batty,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Azurea  Leader" 
Hector,  and  Black  Dwarf.  The  present  is  a  proper  time  for 
planting  Pansies  for  a  spring  bloom.  Additional  plants  will  he 
sent  to  compensate  fur  carriage  by  hamper. 

Packets  of  Select  Pansy-seed,  saved  from  most  of  thp  leadior 
varieties,  and  from  Kcveral  superp  Seedlings,  at  2s.  6d.  aud  5a- 
per  packet.— A  remittance  from  unknown  corresuondeots  is* 
respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  M.  will  next  spring  have  to  offer  a  new  set  of  splendid 
Seedling  Calceolarias,  raised  this  year;  as  weU  as  several  .Seed- 
ling Panaics,  among  which  will  bo  found  an  excellent  white 
(superior  to  any  out),  a  creamy  white,  one  with  clear  white 
centre  and  delicate  lituc  border,  and  one  similar  iu  character  to 
his  unrivalled  "Bridegroom,"  but  of  different  coloura.  Also  a 
few  choice  Carnations  aud  Picotces,  correct  in  name,  sort,  and 


I  DOUBLE  RO.vUN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
-^^  CLSSUS,  In.  per  dozcu.  The  above  Bulbs,  tlic  former  of 
which  in  so  justly  CMtoemcd  for  its  early  blooming  and  cxccsaivo 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  itu  purity  and  clcgiincc,  hnvo  been 
iuHt  received  at  A.  ComiiiTT's.  late  Mu.  Bakho.v'h,  Italian  and 
Fore'gn  Warehouse,  is,  Pall  Mull.  Aluo  Dutch  Hvacinilia, 
Crocii«,  Tulips,  Ancfiionea,  &c.  &c.  Prlco  Catalugucs  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 

DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

"TyARNER  AND  WARNER,  Kickdsmen,  No.  28, 
'  »  Cornhill,  London,  rospectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  Dutch  Flovver-rnota  havo  arrived  in  mipurior  con- 
ditinn,  coiislatinsr  of  the  cholccKt  and  rewci.t  var  ctioH.  'I  he 
Bulbi  are  unusuFilIy  handaomc  and  large,  at  modtratu  priceii. 
Cntaiut^uos  furwamod  by  post  011  aiipUcatlon. 
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CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-laiie,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  thera  to  judge  of  their  qaalities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Wahher  &  WAENER.CornhilljLoiidon,  after  the  7th  September. 


SPLENDID    NEW  HEAVY-EDGED    PURPLE  PICOTEE, 
WOOD'S  "PRINCESS  ALICE." 

JOHN  WOOD  begs  to  announce  that  the  stock  of 
this  superb  flower  is  now  readv  for  sale  at  li>s.  per  pair, 
postage  included.  It  has  gained  tlie  following  prizes:— At 
Cambridge  Florists' Show,  iSJS,  it  was  the  ist  seedling,  and 
the  1st  heavy. edged  purple  .  at  the  same  Show,  in  184  I,  it  took 
the  premium  pri2e,  beating  all  the  Picotees  e.xhibited.  At 
Huntingdon,  1843,  it  was  1st  seedling  and  1st  purple  Picotee;  at 
the  same  place,  18U,it  was  l^t,  2d,  3d,  and  .Jth,  excluding  every 
other  flower.  At  Peterborough,  1843,  it  was  tlie  1st  seedling, 
took  1  st  pair  of  purple,  and  was  in  the  bpst  stand  <jf  six  Picotees ; 
in  1844,  at  the  same  Show,  it  tools  the  1st  pair,  and  was  again  in 
the  1st  stand  of  six. 

J.  W.  flatters  himself  that  this  statement  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  farther  comment.  Plants  of  the  above  may  also  be  had 
of  HunsTaud  M'Mui.i.p^N,  6,  Leadenball  street. 

J.  W.  has  a  few  pairs  of  that  splendid  Pink  GarrattN  "  Queen 
of  Roses,"  for  sale,  at  "s.  6rf.  jier  pair;  his  Catalogue  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  &C.J  may  also  be  had  on  prepaid  application  ;  and 
those  about  to  commence  growing,  he  will  supply  as  follows, 
if  left  to  his  selection. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
50  pairs  good  sorts,  one  pair  of  each        .         £3    Os.  Od. 
25     do.  do.  do.  ...     1   10     0 

24  do.  fine  show  flowers  .  .  .  .200 
12    do  do.  ....    1     0    0 

PINKS. 
SO  pairs  good  kinds,  one  pair  of  each       .        .10    0 

25  do.  do.  do.  .  .  0  10  0 
24  do.  fine  sliow  flowers  .  .  .  .  0  18  0 
12    do.               do.                      ....    0    9    0 

N.B.— Remittances  must  accompany  the  orders  of  unknown 
correspondents.— Nursery,  Huntingdon. 


Mr.  BOYLE'S  NEW   SEEDLING   GERA.N1UMS. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  respectfully  announces  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  has 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  following  superb  SEEDLING 
GERANIUMS  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  of  Guernsey,  viz. 
1844— Titus         ....      each— £3    3s.  Od. 

Pompey 3     3     0 

Champion 2    2    0 

These  three  for  six  guineas. 

1843— Unique  i     1    0 

Queen  of  England    .        .        .        .110 

Claude 110 

Sarah  Jane l    I    0 

Amelia 0  10    6 

Majestica 0  10     6 

Rosalia 0  10    6 

Flora 0  10     6 

General  Pollock       .        .        .        .    0  10    6 
These  nine  for  five  guineas. 
Tlie  entire  set  10  guineas,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  to 
the  Trade.    A  remittance  must  accompany   the    order    from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Titus  received  a  seedling  prize  at  Chiswick,  June,  1844; 
Pompey,  Champion,  and  Unique  were  pronounced  by  Pro'essor 
LiNuLKv,  in  tlie  Ga- deners'  Chronicle  of  June  IQ,  1344,  to  be 
*' three  flowers  of  good  substance,  size,  and  variety  ;"  and  Mr. 
Glenny,  in  G'lrdeners'  Gazelle  June  22,  1844,  says,  speaking 
of  tlic  Geraniunis  at  the  Cliiswick  FGte  — "  Mr.  Hoyle  lad  by 
far  tiip  best  lot  there  ;  Pompey  was  the  best  of  them,  and  Titus 
next."  Blnnnis  of  the  others  were  likewise  exhibited  at  the 
iJune  Fete,  Chiswir^k,  1S44,  and  attracted  very  extraordinary 
attention,  and  were  universally  admired.  On  the  whole,  the 
above  varieties,  (or  substance,  roundness  of  form,  and  general 
excellent  qualities,  are  among  the  best  ever  offered  to  floricul- 
turists. Piinted  Lists,  with  full  descriptions,  can  be  had  on 
application.    To  cummence  sending  out  plants  in  October. 

W.  M.  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Iloyle  with  some  choice 
GERANIUM  SEED,  which  he  saved  from  his  own  beautiful 
Seedlings,  and  the  newest  and  best  varieties  sent  out  by  other 
growers.  Scaled  packets  of  100  seeds,  12s. ;  do.  of  50  scL-ds,  7s. 
Also,  Hybridised  Seed,  saved  from  his  own  extensive  collection 
of  Pelargoniums  ;  packets  of  100  seeds,  lOs.j  of  50  seeds,  6s. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  INODOROUS  SOLUBLE 
Compound.  A  few  grains  dissolved  in  water  and  used 
occasionally,  are  effective.  Sold  in  bottles  price  is.  gd.  each, 
by  Fi.AfJAcA.v  and  S^m,  Mansion-hfU=ic-streetj  Hurst  and 
McMl-llkv,  Leadenhall  street;  VV.  Clarke,  Bi^hnpsgate- 
wiihin  ;  S.MITH,  Islington  Nursery  :  Grlmlky  and  Co.,  Covent- 
Ganlen  ;  Hatt  and  Ruttky,  412,  Strand;  Will[a.m  and  Joh?/ 
NoBi.K,  Fleet-street;  TnoniAS  Gibqs  and  Co.,  Piccadilly-, 
Smith,  Covent-Garden ;  Charlwood,  Tavistock-row;  W.  J, 
Ndtting,  46,  Cheapside;  G.  Lawhevce,  18,  Piccadilly;  John 
Kermaw,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden;  Lockhart, 
156,  Cheapsidej  Shuttlkworth,  P^mtheon;  Minikr,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatchkr  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Frykr,  Cbrendon-terrace,  Camberwell ;  Thomas  Ansell, 
Camrfen  Town;  Thomas  Watkivsow,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter; T.  S.  KiMO,  Rnchester;  W.  E,  Remdls,  Plymouth;  Dick- 
son and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontwy,  L.eils ;  Fisher,  Holmes, 
and  Co.,  Sheffield;  P.  Lawson  and  Son.  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Thorne. 
Shnpton  Mallet;  and  o  her  leading  Skedsmen  in  town  and 
country.  Wholsesale  Agents,  Daw,  MACKMuano,  and  Co., 
too.  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


ING\  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  '*  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1814.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  m>ist  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 


Inea  pulchcrrima,  Ts-  6d. 
Achimenes  picta,  10s.  6rf. 
jEichyoanlhus  ilorsfieldii,  7s6d 
Amycia  zygomeris,  Js.  6d. 
Clerodendron  splcnd  ns,10s.6d 

,,  squaniatum,  5s. 

Hindsia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 

flora,  15s. 
Epaciis     campanulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  fi  om  1 000 

Beecllings),  7s.  Qd. 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  15s. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  10s.  6d.  to 

2is. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  iss. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  doz. 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  6d. 
Phlox  Van  Houttci,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spirsa  Reevesiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotouifolium,  3s.  6d. 
Also  the  following,  in  collections : 
100  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  I       ( including       Campanulata 
sorts,   (including  many  fine  |       rosea;  2is. 
sorts)  51.  I  12  Azalea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

12  Epacrisesof  12  distinct  sorts,  \      aorta,  (including  fulgens)  2ls 
Thomas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Sept.  20. 


FUCHSIA  "PRINCESS  ALICE.'* 

GH.  BUNNEY  having  purchitsed  the  stock  of  the 
•  abovfe  splendid  Fuchsia — which  was  awarded  the  first 
Prize  at  Ibe  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  Regent's  Park, 
itn  June  last,  when  it  was  very  much  admired  for  its  profusion 
of  fine  thick  flesh-coloured  and  pink  flowers,  and  fine  liabit  of 
plant;  it  also  was  awarded  the  first  Seedling  Prize  at  the 
South  Essex  Exhibition  in  Wan^tead  Park,  on  Sept.  4,  the  only 
place  exhibited— plants  of  the  abuve  Fuchsia  will  be  sent  out 
early  in  October  at  .is.  per  plant,  with  a  discount  to  the  trade 
when  six  plants  are  taken  ;  likewise  4  Seedling  Cinerarias. 

BuNNEV's  EcLiPSH,  3s.  6d.,  fine  red,  gained  1st  Prize  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  June  Show,  and 
Wanstead  Park. 

Bunnev's  Di.ana,  3s.6rf.,  white,  deeply  margined  with  purple, 
fine  broad  petals,  and  excellent  habit. 

BuNNEv's  Nero,  2s.  6rf.,  very  dark-blue,  fine  habit. 

BuNNEv's  VesTa,  2i-.  6rf.,  light  blue,  very  distinct  colour. 
Or  the  above  4  for  10s. 

Mimulus  splendens,  2s.  Qd,,  fine  scarlet  profuse  bh^omer, 
of  fine  shrubby  habit,  was  awarded  a  Prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  July  Show.  All  orders  for  the  above,  addre-sed 
to  G.  H.  BuNNRy,  Maryland  Point  Nursery,  Stratford,  Essex, 
(late  of  the  Kingsland  Nursery)  will  he  punctually  attended  to. 


NEW  SEEDLING  AZALEAS  AND  CINERARIAS. 

\JUM.  IVERY,  Florist,  &c..  Peckhara,   near  Lon- 

*  »     don,  begs  to  inf  rm  liis  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he 

is  ready  to  supply  the  undernamed  PUnts,  which  he  can  with 

confidence  recommend. 

Azalea  i.ateritia  foumosa,  bright  red,  2ls,  to  31s.  6rf.  each. 
"A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Ivery,  of  Betch- 
worth,  having  large  flowers,  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and 
expanding  freely."— Dr.  Lindley  i/i  Card.  Chron.,  Mai/ 25. 

Azalea  coccixea  supbrba,  bright  scarlet,  good  shape,  and 
free  bloomer,  1 5s.  each ;  Azalea  delicata,  bright  pink,  good  shape, 
and  abundant  bloomer,  l5s.  each. 

Cinerarias. — Beauty  of  Wonham,  very  large  white  beauti- 
ful eye  and  dwarf  habit,  5s.;  tricolor,  white  and  pink,  brown 
eye,  compact  flower,  5s. ;  No.=;eKay,  purplish  blue,  good  petal, 
and  noble  truss,  5s. ;  Washington,  very  large  crimson,  good 
petal,  5s. ;  Captivation,  white  ground,  with  beautiful  mazarine 
purple  tips,  gained  first  Prize  at  the  West  Kent  June  Exhibi- 
tion, 5s.  i  Criterion,  mazarine  blue,  beautiful  white  centre, 
gained  first  Prize  at  Dorking  May  Exhibition,  's.  6d. ;  Red  Rover, 
bright  crimson,  beautiful  prolific  bloomer,  5s.;  Fanny  Elsler, 
white  crimson  tips,  prolific  bloomer,  5s.;  Pickwick,  bright 
purple  large  flower,  and  fine  shape,  3i.  6d. ;  Compacta,  small, 
white,  and  beautiful  round  flower,  3s. 

The  whole  set  of  Seedling  Cinerarias,  2/  5s. 

The  folliwing  Cinerarias  can  be  recr'mmendcd  as  good; — 
Ivery's  Beauty  of  Syston,  bronzy  purplish  blue,  fine  winter 
flowering  var.,  3s.  6d.  ;  Emperor,  2s. ;  Pride  of  Peckham,  2s.  6d. ; 
Regulata,  2s,;  Delicata,  Is.  6d.  ;  Regina  Victoria;  2s.  6rf. ; 
Triumph,  2s.;  Rival  King,  is.;  Imperial  Blue,  Is.;  Royal  Blue, 
Is  ;  Iveryana,  Is.  6rf. ;  Princess  Royat,  is.  6rf. ;  Queen  Victoria, 
Is.  erf,;  Exquisite,  3s.  6d.;  Wee  Pet,  3s.  6d. ;  Henderon's 
Azurea,  ]s.6d.;  Pilot,  is.  6rf.  ;  Unique,  Is.  firf,  j  Magnet,  is.  6if. ; 
Prince  of  Oldenbnrgh,  ms.  6d. ;  Sombre  Agreeable,  3s.  6rf. ; 
Eclipse,  Is.  6d.;  Nn.  7,  is.  6d.  ;  Enchantress,  U  6d. ;  Compact 
Blue,  Is.  6d.  i  Bell's  Decira,  Is.  6d. ;  Good's  Compacta,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Gaines's  True  Blue,  is-  6d.  -,  Prince  Albert,  Is.  6d  ;  May's  Queen 
of  May,  2s.  6rf. ;  Youngii,  is.  6d.  Go"d  varieties  from  Qs.  to 
I2s.  per  doz.    Fine  Cineraria  Seed,  2s  6rf.  to  5s.  per  packet. 

Fine  Pi;TifNiA,  noticed  in  "  Calendar  of  Operations,"  Gard. 
C/iron  ,  Sept.  14.  Iverv's  Pet,  Is.  6rf.  to  2v.  6d.  ;  M^gna  Charta, 
Is.  6(Z.  to  2s.  6if. ;  Reliance,  Is.  6d.  to  '2s.  6c'.;  Ovid,  Is.  6rf.; 
Prince  Albert,  ]s.  Qd.  to  2s.  od.;  Kcntiah  Beanty,  Is.  Gd.;  En- 
chantress, Is. 


SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  Hand  Machine,  for  depositing  alt  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  viirious  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  pach  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  pUnt  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  01 
Garden  Seeds.  In  Tin,  U.  lOs.  each;  or  with  CopperBox  and 
Tui)e,  I/.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
HAi.LKN.a,  Winsley-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  liie  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  or  fmm  the  Inventor,  by  letter  to  his  audr^s?,  io- 
dising a  Post-oflice  order  for  the  amount. —  RiCB.ARnS.MiTu, 
Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  lliree-light  Cucumber  and  Melon-Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  p.icked  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lit,'hls  cuniplete,  from  1/.  Ss.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  Is.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
place,  Old  Kent-road.  *j(.*  Reference  given. 


EXTIRPATION  of  the  MEALY-BUG,  THRIPS, 
&c. — These  pests  to  Gardens  can  he  readily  and  effectually 
extirpated  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants,  by 
HEREMAN'S  VEGETABLE  DILUTIUM,  sold  in  bottles  at 
5s.,  lOs.,  and  20s.  each,  free  of  carriage  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain. — Address,  with  a  remittance,  either  to  Samuel  Herb- 
man,  Romsey,  Hants,  or  Messrs.  Mar:jock  and  Manly,  Nur- 
serymen, &c,.  Hackney,  who  are  the  sole  London  Agents. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-IIOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILP:Y,  :272,  holborn. 

D.  and  E  Baii.ky  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irt;land,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
'employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  :ir2,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  rantje,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brouj,^ht  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
aLtached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  tlieir  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  he  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


5alcs  tp  Unction. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS.  NURSERYMEN.  &  OTHERS 

AjESSRS.  PROTHEROE  axd  MORRIS  are  in- 
^»-L  structed  to  Sell  by  Public  Auction  (under  a  bill  of  sale) 
on  the  premises,  Sussex  Nursery,  Loughboro'-road,  Brixton- 
road.gon  Monday,  noth  September,  |814,  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
whole  of  the  NURSEKY  STOCK,  consisting  in  choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  ■  also 
two  uewly-erccted  Greenh.mse';,  Frames,  about  2000  Green- 
house Plants,  a  quantity  of  Rock  Work,  Utensils  in  Trade  &c  • 
nriaj  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  oa 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 
Leytonstone. 


FREEHOLD    NURSERY-GROUND.  ST.  ALBAN'S.  HERTS 

]\/fESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  have  re-* 
J-'-L  ceived  mstructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr 
Robert  Fullwood,  the  mortgagee,  to  submit  to  public  competition 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Thursday  3d  Oc 
tober,  ISH,  at  One  o'clock,  THE  KEY  FIELD  NURSERY  AND 
NURSERY  PREMISES,  adjoining  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  com- 
prising a  comfortable  and  convenient  Dwelling-house  and  Shoo 
fronting  the  High  Road  from  St.Alban's  to  London,  and  about  six 
acres  of  very  productive  Nursery  and  Garden  Ground.  The  whole 
Freehold  and  Land-Tax  redeemed,  and  immediate  possession 
may  be  had.  The  Premises  were  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr, 
David  Watson,  who  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death  carried  on  the  business  of  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman.  May 
be  viewed  at  any  time,  and  particulars  had  at  the  principal  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  of  J.  S.  Story  Esq 
Solicitor,  St.  Alban's ;  of  George  Drew,  Esq.,  185,  Bermondsey- 
street,  Borough;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


BUNNEY'S    FINAL  SALE. 

TO  NOBLEi\IEN,  GENTLE  WEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUrLDERS' 
AND  OTHERS.  ' 

l\,.f  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
-LTi  structed  by  the  Proprietor  (in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
havmgexpired),  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction, 
on  the  Premises,  Kingslarjd  Nursery,  Balls  Pond-road,  on 
Monday,  Oct.  7,  1844,  and  followioc:  d-iys,  at  Eleven  o'clock 
each  day  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  consisting  of  FRUIT  and  FOREST-TREES  a 
considerable  quantity  or  EVERGRF:ENS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
STOOLS, &:c.  The  Stock  is  particul.rly  worthy  the  attention  o? 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  Grounds  ;  also  the 
Trade,  from  its  excellence,  and  comprising  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Ghent  AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS, 
&c.  Maybe  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, Leytonstone. 


ISLINGTON    NURSERY. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others 

lYjESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
J-'X  structed  by  the  Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competi- 
tion, on  Monoav,  14th  October,  1S41,  and  following  days,  at! 
U  o'clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for 
building,)  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  Belgian  Azaleas,  in  40  fine 
varieties;  several  th.pusands  fine  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  well 
furnish*  d  with  bloom  biids;  Green  and  Var.  Hollies,  Chinese 
and  Siberian  AiborvitEe,  abuut  five  thousand  Laurel-*,  with  a 
fine  assortment  "f  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Flowerinir  Shrubs,  &c. 
May  be  viev-ed  prior  to  the  Sate.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone.  ■ 


SIX  DAYS'  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A/JESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
ItX  to  Public  Competition,  by  Auction,  at  the  Amciican  Nur- 
sery, Leytnusfone,  Essex  (about  one  mile  from  the  Railway- 
Station,  Stratford),  on  Monday,  21st  October,  1S4-1,  and  five  fol- 
lowi'  g  (lays,  at  1 1  o'clock,  (to  close  Execu'ors'  accounts),  llie 
celebrated  NURSERY  SIOCK,  consisiing  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  F.trest  Trees,  fine  Evergreens,  Ornamental,  Deci- 
duous, arid  American  Plants,  o'  every  variety,  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers. 
The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds,  from  its  having  niaoy 
rare  specinT^ns  that  are  only  to  be  fcuiid  in  first-rate  collections 
(also  of  the  Trade,  from  its  excellenc),  and  comprising  several 
thousands  Azaleas,  Rh'^dodendrou';,  Ledums,  Andromeda,  all  in 
tine  condition  for  p'ltting,  being  well  f urnisiied  with  bloom  buds. 
N.B.  The  ground  is  provetbial  forsafety  of  removal,  the  mould 
adherirg  to  the  roots.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues, One  Shilling  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


VERY  ELIGIBLE  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  fro;n  Michaelmas  next. 
Forest  Lodge  (otherwise  Lloscoed),  six  miles  from  Brecon, 
and  15  from  Merthyr;  containing  "00  Acres  of  Land  of  the  best 
quality,  and  in  excellent  conditiun.  It  has  a  Threshing  machine 
and  a  Corn  and  Bone-mill,  all  worked  by  water;  extensive 
Barns  and  Cattle-sheds,  a  very  la-ge  Piggery,  a  Steaming- 
house,  Liquid  Manure  Tank,  and  all  requisites  lor  the  scienlitic 
cultivation  of  the  Farm.  An  excellent  Sheep-walk  of  700  acres 
can  be  attached,  if  desired.  The  whole  is  well  situated  as  to 
roads.— Apply  to  Mr.  Dbaycott,  Glanusk,  Lenny  Bridge, 
Brecon  ;  or  to  Mr.  LARCK,Bassel  Down  House,  Swindon. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET  at  EALING,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
London,  a  GARDEN  of  11  ACRES,  with  House,  Stable, 
&c.  Possession  may  be  had  immediately. — For  particulars 
apply  at  Mrs.  Robkhts's,  on  the  Green,  at  Ealing. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— Any  person  wishing  to 
enter  into  a  Large  Farming  Business,  30  mihs  from 
London,  and  near  a  Railway  Station,  at  Michaelmas  nexf;,  may 
hear  of  a  very  favourable  opportunity  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
A.  B.,  Penshurst,  Kent. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented   by, 
.ToHN   RoGKRS,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  - 
Loddiges',  Hackney;  Henderson's,    Pine-apple-place,    Edgware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting;    Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  The  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;    and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botauical  Society,  Regent's-park. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  MANURE  is  the  only  Guano 
that  can  positively  be  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  three  seasons.  The  imported  tirticle,  it  is  well  known, 
is  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  genuine,  and  is  subject  to  a 
most  extensive  system  of  adulteration.  Orders  addressed  early 
to  the  Works,  23,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  will  have  instant 
attention.     Testimonials  will  be  sent  per  post,  if  required. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  had  as  usual  of  most 
Chemiats  and  Seedsmen. 

*»*  Beware  of  being  imposed  upcn  by  inefficacious  imi- 
tations. 


1844.  J 

NEW  PLANTS.  ^ 

MESSRS.  TEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
sending  out  the  two  undermentioned  beautiful  New 
Plants,  viz.  :— 

HiN'DSiA  vioncEA.  Strong  plants  at  63s.  It  is  Bgured  by 
Cr.  LixDLEY,  in  the  "  Botanical  Register"  for  August  last,  who 
there  says— '*  The  Hindsia  violacea  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
obtained  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
"V'eitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  received  for  it  the  Large  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Exhibition  in  May 
last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  Green- 
house  Plant;  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  blue- 
"floweriiig  shrubs." 

Clitoria  fulgen's.  Strong  plants  at  42s.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  May.  under  the  name  of  Centroseina 
species,  and  received  the  Knightian  Medal.  See  Report  in 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  May  25.  It  is  figured  in  "  Paxton's 
Magazine"  for  July  last. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  have  also  to  offer  the  following  fine 
plants,  viz. 
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Achimenes  picta 
Allemanda  grandiflora 
Barbacena  squamataVeitchia 
Clerodendron  Icerifolium 
,,  splendens 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa 
Echites  atropurpurea 

„       hirsuta 

„        splendens 
-Gardenia  Rolhmannia 


Gardenia  Sherboumea 
„         tetrasi^erma 
Gesneria  polyantha 
Gloxinia  Cartonii 
Hindsia  longitlora 
Inga  pulchernma 
Luxemburs:ia  ciliosa    '" 
Passiflora  actinea 
Pentas  earn  e  a 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  &c.  &c. 


N.B.— Messrs.  V.  and  Son's  General  Catalogue  can  be  hid  on 
application.— Exeter,  Sept.  19.  1544. __^_^__^ 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,   1841. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Sati;kd*t,    Sept.  2g    Royal  Bolanio  ...       4  p.m. 

Tdbsuat,      Oct.     1      Horiiculiural        ....        3  ..m. 

I  .  FrJdat,  0.;t.     .1      Botanical  .         .        .        .         8  p.m. 

COCNTRY  SHOW — Tdesday,   S^pt.  54,    Chicbenter  Horticultural    2  pm. 

The  Vine,  say  English  Grape-growers,  likes  a 
-moist  rich  soil;    so  give  it  plenty   of  manure,   of 
horseflesh  and   swineflesh,  and  other  good  things; 
make  it  grow  rank,  fill  your  houses  with  strong  long 
rod.^,  and  when  you  have  got  them — cut  them   off 
again.     The  Vine  inhabits  one  of  the  hottest  coun- 
tries beyond  the  tropics;   so,    say   English  Grape- 
growers,  plant  it  on  the  outside  of  a  house,  where  the 
soil  is  coldest,  if  you  want  to  force  it.     It  fruits  in 
perfection  in  the  burning  soil  of  Syria  and  Sicily. 
;  MTien  the  spies  came  to  Moses  out  of  the  land  of 
.Canaan,   "they  came  unto  the   brook   (vallev)  of 
•■  Eshcol,  and   cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with 
Dne  cluster  of  Grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two 
)n  a  staff."     But  our  climate  gives  our  Vines  deluges 
jf  cold  water,  or  we  warm  their  roots  by  fermenting 
;table  litter,  whose  influence  han'ly  extends  beyond 
t  he  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
«em,  by  such  means    English   gardeners  get   the 
1  5nest  Grapes   that  are  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
■  ttne  cultivation  in  the  open  air. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  we  are  right,  and 
''".*  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate  render  necessary 
ieparture  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  Vine, 
seeming  may  not  be  reality  ;  and  it  is  quite 
'\b\e  that  If  gardeners  grow  admirable  Giapes  by 
iiiiig  every  principle  that  one  would  thinkshould 
:•  them,  they  may  grow  them  still  better  by 
Jing  to  those  principles.  We  cannot  seriously 
■.e  that  the  Vine  loves  the  coarse  and  watery 
we  give  it :  all  that  we  can  imagine  is  that  it 
hear  it. 

some  years  since,''  says  Mr.  Hoare,  in  his  re- 
work on  the  Vine,*  "  I  received  a  bundle  of 
-cuttings  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Vine- 
!,  in  Spain.  They  were  the  entire  growth  of 
year,  as  each  had  a  portion  of  the  preceding  year's 
;  attached  to  it.  The  longest  shoot  measuied  Sh 
but  the  average  length  was  about  8  feet.  The 
1  was  perfectly  cylindrical,  of  tlie  closest  te.\ture, 
ulmoita>  hard  Wi  heart  nf  Oak.  The  buds  were 
:.  prominent,  and  highly  symmetrical,  and  stood 
ft  hold  reliffon  the  sidcit  of  the  canes'' 
.  )W,  who  ever  saw  such  wood  in  England?  and 
can  we  expect  to  have  Grapes  of  Spanish  excel- 
:  without  wood  of  Spanish  quality  ?  And  hence, 
uch  and  other  rea.son8,  which  are  urged  wiih  fidl 
■  ledge  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that 
'.stem  of  English  Grape-growing  requires  to  be 
-ed 

'  e  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  he  does ;  for 

lOuld  ha\e  shown  to    what  size  the  bunche 

;  es  had  arrived   which   were  obtained  from  lii» 

linh  Vines,  before  heacceplcd  them  as  conclu.sive 

f  that  nuch  hard  short-jointed  wood  is  indinpens 

'    •."iorl  Grapes.      But  we   tliink  that  his  argu- 

'  ■  -ervc  very  serious  attention,  and  cannot  fai 

I'i  10  most  important  changes  in  the  cultivation 

'■  Vir.e.     What  wc  most  doubt  is,  wlicllicr  the 

wooded  iihorl-joinled   Spanish  wood   produces 

liunche«of  juicy  berries  as  well  as  Grapes  of 

.flavour.      If  it  docs  not,  our  own   uiijirhuiiilcd 

'ice  will  still  prevail   to   a  great  extent.      .Mr. 

re  sccmn  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  d  d  or  would. 


may  be  presumed,  that  houses  are  sufficiently  well 
heated,  and  Vines  as  well  pruned  and  managed  as 
they  can  be,  directs  attention  to  the  Vine  border — to 
the  badness  of  which,  in  one  respect  or  another,  he 
attributes  all  the  disasters  of  Grape-forcing  ;  and  his 
little  book  is  written  principally  to  advocate  this  side- 
of  the  question.  That  he  will  have  offended  preju- 
dices by  his  views  is  certain ;  that  the  clans 
Do-little,  Do-nothing,  and  Stand-still,  will  ridicule 
his  book,  we  doubt  not.  But  he  need  not  be 
alarmed ;  although  these  once  were  formidable  bodies, 
and  ruled  the  land  of  gardening,  they  are  now  but 
broken  men,  without  a  head  to  lead  them.  We 
happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Hoare's  statements  are 
the  result  of  actual  experience,  and  that  all  which  he 
recommends  has  been  repeatedly  and  cautiously 
examined  experimentally.  For  many  years  his 
observations  have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care.  By  depositing  a  great  variety  of  substances  in 
excavations  made  for  the  purpose,  mi.xing  them  in 
different  proportions,  changing  them  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way,  planting  Vines  in  them,  and  then, 
after  a  year  or  two,  pulling  the  plants  up  again,  and 
then  examining  their  roots  minutely,  he  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  the  substances  are  which  the 
Vin^roots  select  to  feed  upon.  And  by  repeating 
this  process  for  many  years,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  which  have  led  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  work  before  us.  Need  we  say  more 
to  insure  to  them  the  attentive  consideration  of 
sensible  men  V 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  repeat  the  arguments 
upon  which  Mr.  Hoare  grounds  his  opinions ;  we 
shall  only  say  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  satis- 
factory to  us.  Our  previous  observations  would, 
however,  have  no  practical  application  if  we  did  not 
mention  what  the  materials  are  which  he  proposes 
to  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Vine-borders.  "  These 
are  brokim  bricks,  lumps  of  )iiortai\  charcoal  and 
hones.  The  three  fiist  should  be  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  or  thereabouts.  Larger  or  smaller 
fragments  will  do,  but  when  they  are  about  this  size 
they  are  better  calculated  to  retain  the  requisite  degree 
of  moisture  in  connection  with  the  greatest  possible 
extent  of  surface.  The  bricks  should  not  be  too 
hard  burnt,  because  their  porosity  is  thereby  lessened. 
Old  mortar  should  be  preferred  to  new,  when  it  can 
be  procured.  The  bones  may  either  be  broken  into 
fragments  or  deposited  whole,  and  the  fresiler  they 
are  the  better.  Any  description  of  bones  will  do, 
provided  they  are  those  of  animals  arri'ed  at  matu- 
rity, and  are  therefore  of  a  solid  and  lasting  nature. 
Such  as  have  marrow  in  them  should  be  broken 
asunder,  that  the  int,erior  surface  may  be  available 
to  the  roots  of  the  Vines;  and  the  lighter  and  more 
porous  the  charcoal  is,  the  better  will  it  answer  the 
intended  purpose.  The  whole  of  the.se  materials 
should  be  used  in  equal  proportion,  measure  for 
measure,  and  should  be  well  mixed  together.  But 
before  this  is  done,  the  bricks,  mortar,  and  charcoal 
should  he  luell  soaked  in  urine,  and  then  itscd  immc- 
dialely.  And  as  these  substances  convey  to  the 
roots  of  Vines  an  extraordinary  supply  of  nutriment 
in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  a  small  quantity  in 
bulk,  in  proportion  to  that  of  common  soil,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  support  a  single  Vine  for  a  long 
series  of  years." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  protests  most  strongly  and 
sensibly  against  planting  Vines  that  are  to  be  forced 
in  borders  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  more  obviously  wrong  than  this.  What  Mr. 
Hoare  says  is  very  true.  The  roots  of  Vines  in  a 
cold  border  do  not  move  because  the  branches  leaf. 
Un  the  contrary,  for  months  the  leaves  are  supported 
by  the  sap  contained  in  the  buds  and  branches, 
while  the  roots  are  still  asleep ;  that  sap  becomes 
exhausted  ;  nothing  replaces  it,  for  the  benumbed 
roots  cannot  stir;  and  then,  when  the  fruit  should 
swell  off  and  repay  the  expense  incurred  in  Vine- 
borders  and  Vine-houses,  it  shrivels  and  shrinks — 
produces  verjuice  instead  of  sugar. 

But  this  subject  is  capable  of  more  extended  appli- 
cation, in  Mr.  lloaie's  opinion,  and  we  must  revert  to 
it  next  week.  t 


Since  our  observations  upon  the  value  of  sdl- 
piiATE  OF  IRON  for  purifying  offensive  collections  of 
decaying  matter  were  printed  (p.  .5.5i),  some  further 
information  upon  this  sul gcct  lias  reached  us. 

Sulphate  of  iron  neenis  to  i'ulhl  every  condition 
that  can  be  required  of  such  an  agent,  where  the 
material  to  be  sweetened  is  inclosed  in  receptacles  of 
some  kind,  the  contents  of  wliicli  do  not  escape. 
liut  where  the  offensive  matter  is  acted  upon  by 
water,  which  is  continually  escaping  through  drains 
wc  cannot  change  our  Bun  and  air,  we  must  j  "''  "<""'ng  uff  by  sewers,  it  is  to  be  expecied  that  a 
I  mend  our  ways.  Since  frost  and  'snow  will !  considerable  waste  of  a  material  so  soluble  as  this 
.  anil  cold  rain  will  lodge  in  our  Vine-borders,  I '"'"  ""''  "''"  '"'^'^  place ;  for  it  is  obviously  impos- 
ite  of  all  our  dWike  to  it,  we  must  oppose  those  i  "'*''''  '"  (calculate  with  any  sort  of  accuracy  how  much 
vjnt.ii/.M  by  kkill.  Mr.  Hoare,  (Oiimdering  it  -  P"'''''  'lu'''  'las  to  be  operated  upon  in  a  given  time, 
■WtZr-,.  /m.„„v.u  ilo,...,a  .,.  l-lui.UnK  |  "'  |i"-'  "l/.^ng'''  «'■  ""t^li  fluid. 

i<'>ouofor«x«.vinM.    uy  Clement  noaip,  I     I'or  this  reason  It  has  been  propoBCU  by  M.  Siret, 


a  French  gentleman  having  great  experience  in  the 
purification  of  drains  and  sewers,  to  unite  the  very 
soluble  salt  of  iron  with  some  material  which  wiU 
prevent  its  rapid  ^dispersion,  and  he  has  found  that 
the  following  mixture  answers  the  purpose  perfectly. 
Take 

Sulphate  of  iroQ  .  .  200  kilogrammes.-* 

Sulphate  of  zinc  .  .      25 

■Vegetable  charcoal  .  ,      lo            „ 

Plaster  of  Paris  .  ,  265           ,', 

50O  ,, 

Blend  these  substances  thoroughly,  and  then  add 
water  to  them  till  they  form  a  solid  mass.'  Of  such. 
a  mass  75  kilogrammes,  or  about  165  lbs.,  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  sewer,  will  keep  500  yards  sweet  for 
a  fortnight;  "the  fluids  gradually  dissolving  them- 
selves as  they  pass  over  it,  and  thus  becoming  pure. 
At  least  such  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  at 
Meaux,  in  the  Brassat  sewer,  which  takes  the  drain- 
age of  the  leather-dressing  factories.  The  use  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  holds  together  the  disinfecting 
powders,  does  not  decompose  them;  on  the  contrary, 
it  excites  rather  than  diminishes  their  sweetening 
effects." 

We  do  not  understand  the  necessity  of  adding  a 
salt  of  zinc  to  the  "  Siret  cake,"  and  are  not  without 
fear  as  to  its  effect  upon  manure,  which  it  may 
render  less  fit  for  vegetation  than  without  it.  The 
experiment  is,  however,  worth  the  making,  and 
also,  considering  the  vast  interests  involved  in  such 
an  inquiry,  the  varying,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  man  must  have  very  little  ingenuity  who  cannot 
perceive  to  how  many  places  besides  sewers  and 
drains  the  "  Siret  cake"  is  applicable,  not  merelv  iu 
the  country,  but  in  London.  Parish  officers  espe- 
cially should,  without  loss  of  time,  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  some  such  processes  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Schattenmann  and  Siret,  to  pur- 
poses, the  necessity  for  which  need  not  be  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to. 


WASPS. 
Some  of  your  correspondents,  as  well  as  other 
parties,  liave  not  been  so  succesi'ful  as  they  might 
have  been  in  applying  spirits  of  turpeatins  to  the  de- 
struction of  wasps'  nests.  I  observe  that  -^ue  pe.v^  "i 
says  he  found  the  wasps  alive  on  thd  moT;'\r^  a.'C-^  oe 
had  applied  the  turpentine..  If  lie.  rc'^rs  lo  Li.e  former 
accounts,  describing  successes,  ir>.  ■%]  -  ■  .  .:  -.1  1,  ;;  r'^ 
is  tlie  time  specified  before  the  w,rsps  u.e  kille  i.  It'  he" 
had  waited  till  the  following  morning  he  would  p.obAbly 
have  insured  success.  The  attack  may  be  rendered  more 
powerful  by  stuffing  tow  or  cotton-wool  into  the  bottle, 
well  soaked  with  turpentine.  Where  the  destr-jctioa  of 
the  nest  is  the  only  object,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  it  as  ertained  whether  anything  further  is  necessary 
than  to  inject  the  turpentine,  and  block  up  the  hole. 
From  what  I  have  observed  of  the  nests  I  have  examined 
after  36  hours  from  the  time  I  had  applied  the  turpentine, 
they  were  so  much  filled  with  dead  wasps,  and  there  was 
such  an  evident  tendency  to  incipient  mouldiuess  and 
decay  about  them,  that  I  should  suppose  the  whole  would 
have  become  a  mass  of  corruption  in  a  day  or  two  more ; 
and  that  all  the  maggots  in  the  cells  must  then  inevitably 
have  perished.  When  the  nest  is  taken  out  before  it  be- 
comes corrupt,  those  maggots  which  have  assumed  the 
pupa  state  readily  hatch  ;  of  which  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment ample  experience  in  a  nest  I  took  up  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  have  kept  in  an  outhouse  for  purposes  of 
observation.  The  wasps  are  flying  in  and  out  of  the  door 
by  hundreds.  The  best  way  of  preserving  these  interest- 
ing objects  is  to  dig  up  a  cubical  mass  ot  the  earth,  and 
carry  it  away  with  the  nest  in  the  middle  :  which  can  be 
done  where  the  soil  is  sufiScienlly  tenacious.  The  soil 
may  be  wetted  with  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  which  will 
bind  it  firmly  together  when  dry.  The  nest  may  then  be 
exposed  on  two  opposite  sides,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
support  the  roof.  A.  portion  of  the  outer  case  must  be 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  dead  wasps, 
and  also  as  many  of  the  live  maggots  as  Cfm  be  got  at 
with  a  long  pair  of  forceps.  This  opening  also  serves  to 
expose  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  cells.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  preserve  the  entrance-hole  entire.  I  believe 
there  was  not  one  person  in  this  village  who  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  actual  appearance  which  an  entire 
wa.sps'  nest  presents,  until  I  exhibited  some  which  I  had 
prepared.  They  had  blown  up  many  with  gunpowder, 
and  had  dug  thera  out  in  a  confused  mass,  and  were  not 
even  aware  that  they  had  an  outer  coat,  as  the  wi.-ps 
hollow  out  the  large  cavity  in  the  ground,  from  the  roof 
of  which  they  suspend  the  nest,  by  carrying  out  the  earth 
in  small  particles,  and  the  stones  continue  subsiding  to 
the  bottom,  and  may  always  be  found  forming  a  rude 
pavement  below.  .'Some  largo  utones  are  sometimes  so 
gradually  exposed  whilst  the  nest  is  increased,  that  I 
Imve  found  them  completely  embedded  in  the  midst  of 
the  con,b.  Indeed,  there  arc  many  little  interesting  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  economy  of  wuapB  which  I 
have  noticed  since  I  came  to  reside  iu  the  country  ;  and 
if  those  of  your  correspondents  and  readers  who  take 
delight  in  contemplating  the  works  of  Nature,  will  be  at 
a  little  puiiiB  in  examining  and  preserving  soma  ot  the 
wuspa'  neats  they  wish  to  have  destroyed,  they  will  not 
find  iheir  labour  lost.     I  will  mention,  for  the  sake  of 

I-"*  A  ItllOKrainiiie  Is  rtitlier  mote  than  211r,  :t  uz,  Tlio  »ub- 
Hlunec  may  uf  counio  bo  niuilc  on  a  smuU  scule,  with  2(lli)M. 
of  Buliilinto  of  Iron,  21  IIjh.  of  suljiliato  of  zluc,  1  lb.  of  chareoal, 
2114  lbs.  of  i>luatcr  uf  Purls. 
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personsunacquainted  with  entomology,  that  we  have  four 
species  of  wasps  iQ  England ;  two  of  these  build  their 
nests  above  ground,  and  two  underground.  Of  those 
that  build  above  ground,  the  hornet  (Vespa  crabro) 
makes  use  of  materials  collected  from  rotten  wood,  and 
the  other  (Vespa  britannica)  from  sound  wood;  and  the 
same  distinction  in  the  materials  is  also  observed  in  the 
nests  of  the  two  underground  builders.  The  common 
wasp  (V.  vulgaris)  uses  the  fibre  of  sound  wood,  whilst 
the  anchor-faced  wasp  (V.  rufa)  collects  only  from  rot- 
ten wood,  like  the  hornet.  The  two  undeigrounJ  species 
appear  to  be  equally  common  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Beautiful  ^gures  of  Vespa  rufa  are  given  in  Mr.  Curtis's 
"British  Entomology."  The  materials  of  which  the 
comb  is  made  so  closely  resemble  paper,  that  I  have  a 
specimen  where  the  wasps  had  worked  up  a  piece  of  blue 
,  paper  to  serve  their  purpose  ;  and  I  think  it  very  possible 
that  they  may  not  unfrequently  avail  themselves  of 
similar  substances,  though  we  should  hardly  detect  the 
source  from  whence  they  had  obtained  their  materials,  if 
it  did  not  happen  to  be  so  highly  coloured  as  in  the  in- 
stance I  have  noticed.  How  marvellous  it  is  that  a 
single  queen  should  have  been  ascertained  to  lay  as  many 
as  20,000  eggs  1  I  have  found  as  many  as  500  young 
queens  in  a  large  nest.  I  once  brought  home  in  a  band- 
box a  hornet's  nest,  which  I  took  out  of  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  after  destroying  all  the  neuters,  partly  by  tur- 
pentine and  partly  by  catching  them  with  a  forceps. 
Upon  placing  the  nest  under  a  large  bell-glass,  with  a 
]ittle  spirits  of  turpentine,  out  came  about  150  hornets, 
half  of  them  drones,  and  the  rest  young  queens.  It  was 
rather  lucky  there  were  no  neuters  left,  or  I  might  have 
been  more  severely  stung  than  would  have  been  agree- 
able ;  the  queens  were  too  sluggish  to  attack  me. — J.  S, 
HensloWj  Hitcham. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS— No.  III. 

[Fungi.] 
Before  we  enter  more  particularly  upon  the  subject 
of  the  diseases  of  plants,  as  produced  by  Fungi,  it  will 
be  right  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  parasites 
themselves.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  structure  of  their  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. In  the  one,  (figs.  1  and  2)  the  reproductive  bodies 
are  produced  externally,  and  very  frequently  in  definite 
numbers,  as  two  or  four,  at  the  extremity  of  certain 
privileged  cells  or  threads,  which  arise  from  the  common 
mass  of  cells,  forming  a  more  or  less  compact  tuft  or  disc, 
or  built  up  into  variously-shaped  processes,  as  gills,  tubes, 
&c.,  which  distinguish  the  several  genera  ;  or,  in  the 
second  case,  (fig.  3)  within  the  cavity  of  certain  cells  dis- 
tinguished generally,  as  in  the  former  case,  from  the  other 
constituent  cells,  and  most  frequently  eight  in  number, 
disposed  in  one  or  two  rows. 
3 


1.  —  Agaricus  e?i*MS,  (Sow.)  4.— Sporidhim  ofTuber  mag-- 
Sporoph ore,  with  its  four  long  Datum  (Piedmontese  truffle), 
sterigmata  and  small  spores.        with  its  ascus,  from  a  sketch 

2.  —  Agaricus      semiovatus,    sent  by  Dr.  Moutagne. 
(Sow.)       Sporophores,      with        5. — Sporidium      of     Peziza 
their     four    sterigmata,    and    aurantia,  with  its  two  nuclei. 
spores  in  various    degrees   of        6.— Single    sporidium,    with 
development,  its  large  globose  nucleus. 

3. — Helvella    elastica ;    asci, 
and  sporidia. 

This  distinction,  however,  though  apparently  so 
simple,  and  confessedly  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
is,  unfortunately,  not  always  very  easy  of  application. 
In  some  cases,  from  the  minuteness  and  tenderness  of 
the  parts  of  fructification,  and  the  extreme  flaccidity  of 
the  neighbouring  cells,  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  very 
nice  manipulation,  and  a  practised  eye;  and  often,  in 
particular  stages  of  growth,  the  vegetation  is  so  rapid, 
that  an  hour  or  two  will  induce  such  changes  as  com- 
pletely to  mask  the  original  structure.  In  other  cases, 
the  two  modes  of  structure  approach  each  other  by  such 
nice  gradations,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
with  precision  to  which  particular  type  a  particular 
form  of  fructification  ought  to  be  referred.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  as  in  that  of  analogous  difficulties  amongst 
phtenogamous  plants,  the  question  frequently  is  solved 
by  watching  the  progress  of  germination. 

Such  difficulties,  however,  attend  the  naturalist  in 
every  branch  of  science  ;  the  most  important  characters 
are  often  those  which  are  most  difficult  of  access;  but, 
as  in  the  study  of  phEenogamous  plants,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  every  ordinary  lover  of  plants  to  enter  into  all 
the  minutise  of  structure  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  physiologist,  though  all  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
organised  beings  depends  upon  such  points  being  rightly 
ascertained  and  understood.  So  in  the  study  of  Fungi,  a 
little  experience  and  tact  will  enable  a  person,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  refer  a  species  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  system. 

To  the  first  divieioD,  then,  belong  the  greater  part  of 


'  those  Fungi  which  are  most  attractive  from  their  size  and 
qualities,  such  as  the  large  tribe  of  Mushrooms  and  Toad- 
stools, together  with  the  species,  often  of  a  leathery  or 
corky  texture,  which  grow  on  timber,  producing  the  va- 
rious forms  of  dry-rot,  and  supplying  the  amadou  of  com- 
merce. The  greater  part  of  these  have  the  hymenium 
perforated  with  thousands  of  pores,  by  means  of  which 
the  fructifying  surface  is  multiplied  ;  but  not  a  few  have 
the  sporiferous  disc  perfectly  even,  or  at  least  only  indis- 
tinctly or  irregularly  rugose.  To  the  same  group  belongs 
the  Puff-ball  Tribe,  whose  structure,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  stage  of  growth  at  which  it  is  entirely 
efi'aced,  has  only  very  lately  been  ascertained;  as  is  tiie 
case  also  with  the  tribe  of  Phalli,  of  which  one  species  is 
well  known,  even  to  superficial  observers,  from  its  disgust- 
ing odour.  A  portion  also  of  the  underground  Fungi  has 
been  shown  by  Vittadini,  Klotzsch,  Tulasne,  and  others, 
to  possess  a  similar  structure.  And  still  more  lately  the 
pretty  little  cups  like  birds'-nests,  which  are  never  seen 
without  attracting  admiration,  have  been  shown  most 
unexpectedly,  by  those  admirable  botanists,  the  Messrs. 
Tulasne,  to  belong  to  the  division  in  which  the  spores  are 
produced  externally  on  certain  cells  of  the  hymenium.  In 
a  portion  of  the  Puff-ball  tribe,  however,  which  in  a  young 
state  are  creamy  or  mucilaginous,  amongst  which  is 
reckoned  the  frothy  yellow  Fungus  so  common  in  hot- 
houses, and  so  annoying  from  the  dirt  produced  by  its 
multitudes  of  sooty  spores,  the  structure  has  at  present 
not  been  ascertained  precisely,  though  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  found  to  resemble,  in 
this  respect,  the  more  known  form  of  Puff-balls,  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  associated.  After  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  Fungi  which  grow  on  the  green 
parts  of  living  plants,  penetrating  their  tissues  and  prey- 
ing on  them,  which  will  occupy  much  of  our  attention 
under  the  various  heads  of  Mildew,  Blight,  &c.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  number  of  minute  species  of  various 
characters,  which,  though  interesting  to  the  systematlst, 
are  mostly  of  little  importance  as 
regards  our  present  object.  And  lastly, 
a  large  portion  of  the  moulds,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  are  often  active 
agents  of  destruction,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  sketch  of  Bo- 
trytis  curta,  perfectly  resemble  the 
elements  of  which  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  Fungi  are  composed. — M,  J. 
Berkeley^ 


APPLE  ORCHARDS  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

A  FEW  years  since,  after  along  and  tedious  ride  from 
London,  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  during  a  drizzling  damp 
day  and  night  in  autumn,  I  found  myself  comfortably 
settled  down  in  Devonshire.  I  was  much  delighted  with 
the  large  extent  of  Apple  orchards  :  some  were  loaded 
with  large  quantities  of  pretty  tempting  cherry-cheeked 
fruit,  and  of  others  the  fruit  was  collected  into  heaps, 
perfuming  the  air  with  such  a  mouth-watering  fragrance 
that  on  the  first  opportunity  I  was  naturally  led  to  gratify 
my  wishes  by  tasting  such  pretty-looking  objects.  I  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  they  were  not  so  good  as  they 
looked  to  be,  but  were  grown  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ground  down  for  cider,  which  is  certainly  a  very  good  and 
pleasant  beverage  when  well  made.  In  making  it  I  find 
that  good  fruit,  good,  clean,  sound  casks,  and  strict  at- 
tention to  continually  racking  it  when  showing  the  least 
symptoms  of  being  moved  or  fermented,  are  the  principal 
and  grand  secrets  for  securing,  in  good  condition,  this 
favourite  beverage. 

Perhaps  now,  after  residing  in  this  cider-county, 
amongst  the  Apple  orchards  for  some  years,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account  of  the  method 
of  cultivation  followed  in  such  orchards  here.  The 
trees  are  planted,  to  a  large  extent,  apparently  without 
considering  what  sort  of  soil  or  situation  is  best,  and 
without  making  any  previous  preparation  ;  a  situation  is 
chosen,  a  pit  is  dug  with  a  curious  clumsy  bit  of  iron, 
having  a  large  socket-hole  at  one  end  of  it,  in  which  is 
driven  along  strong  pole,  which  answers  for  a  handle  ;  it 
is  worked  with  both  hands  over  one  knee  ;  the  depth  that 
the  roots  are  buried  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  moment, 
provided  the  trees  are  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  driving  them  down.  I  have  never  observed 
any  pruning  performed,  except  such  as  is  done  by 
bullocks,  horses,  donkeys,  &c.  ;  and  as  I  have  never 
observed  any  "horse-ladders"  here  in  use,  of  course 
the  pruning  is  not  very  effectively  performed  about  the 
top  part  of  the  very  lofty  trees.  The  only  digging  or 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground  among  the  trees  that  I 
have  observed  is  done  by  pigs,  which  are  occasionally 
allowed 'to  rove  in  some  orchards  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  the  rings  taken  from  their  snouts.  In  a 
moist  season  these  intelligent  animals  occasionally  turn 
up  the  ground  in  a  tolerably  regular  manner  ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case  the  good  effects  of  their  industry  are  ob- 
vious. However,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  they 
are  allowed  to  perform  this  surface  operation.  The  ani- 
mals that  do  the  pruning  are  the  principal  business- 
performing  ci-eatures,  as,  in  addition  to  that  operation, 
they  tread  down  the  under  crop  of  Grass,  weeds,  and 
other  rubbish,  take  the  fruit  to  the  cider-milt,  and  the 
cider  to  the  consumer  ;  besides,  on  rare  occurences,  a 
little  manure  is  conveyed  by  them  and  placed  over  the 
roots,  close  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  :  it  is  sometimes, 
although  rarely,  placed  at  the  great  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  trunk.  Bipeds,  notwithstanding, 
perform  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  essential  parts, 
such  as  planting,  collecting  the  fruit,  consuming  it  in 
part,  and  assisting  in  making  the  cider ;  together  with 
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shooting  at  the  trees  annually  on  old  Twelfth  Night. 
Let  it  rain,  hail,  blow,  or  snow,  this  very  essential  and 
interesting  ceremony  is  always  commenced  at  12  o'clock 
at  night,  a  tremendous  fire  being  kept  up  for  several  hours 
afterwards.  They  repeat  or  sing  the  following  interest- 
ing song,  with  all  the  might  which  their  lungs  will 
permit.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  generally  made  use  of 
for  many  hours,  pretty  freely,  previously  to  this  interest- 
ing ceremony,  so  that  a  perfect  ripeness  of  address  and 
expertness  in  gunnery  is  the  result.  Guns  and  fire-locks 
long  laid  by  are  on  this  remarkable  occasion  brought 
forward.  The  following  is  what  I  have  heard  sung  on 
these  occasions,  although  much  more  is  added  in  some 
localities  : — 

*'  Here's  to  thee,  old  Apple  tree. 
Whence  thou  mayest  bud,  and  whence  thon  mayest  blow  j 
And  whence  thou  mayest  bear  Apples  enow ; 
Hats-fuU!  caps-fuin 
Bushel— bushel— sacks  full  I 
And  my  pockets  full  too! 
If  thee  does  not  bear  eittier  Api>les  or  Corn, 
We'll  down  with  thy  top,  and  up  with  a  horn." 

]_Here  the  natives  shoot  at  the  trees. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  custom  here  on  the  first 
old  Twelfth  Night,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  some- 
what alarmed  ac  such  a  continual  loud  and  rattling  report 
of  fire-arms  in  every  direction,  living  as  I  did  in  a  rather 
retired  spot,  away  from  any  other  residence.  It  was  a 
cold,  gloomy,  dark,  and  still  night,  and  being  suddenly 
awoke  by  the  loud  reports  of  fire-arms,  I  could  not  guess 
the  meaning  of  it  at  that  untimely  hour  ;  I  imagined  at 
first  that  it  was  an  affray  with  gamekeepers  andpoachersj 
or  with  smugglers  and  blockade-men;  and,  suddenly  hear-l 
ing  a  shrill  vacant  kind  of  hallo  in  a  plantation  close  byjj 
I  fancied  at  first  that  it  was  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  affray  :  on  getting  up,  however,  ] 
found  that  it  was  a  couple  of  owls  answering  each  other; 
they  were  as  happy  as  could  be,  and  the  firing,  I  soon 
found,  was  in  no  particular  spot,  but  went  pop,  bang, 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  On  making  an  earlj 
inquiry  next  morning,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
yearly  custom. 

The  Apple  trees,  with  few  exceptions,  are  entirelj 
left  to  nature,  consequently  they  are  entirely  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  long  Moss  and  Lichens 
the  wood  and  branches  are  as  thick  as  those  of  s 
weeping  Willow  ;  the  fruit  is  generally  very  small  anc 
corey.  The  varieties  are  not  numerous  :  they  seem 
all  in  this  locality  to  cultivate  the  same  kinds.  ] 
have  sometimes  thought  other  good  sorts  could  b( 
beneficially  cultivated — some  of  the  large,  free-bearing 
juicy  varieties,  such  as  the  Hawthornden,  Keswicl 
Codling,  Kentish  Beauty,  Kentish  Fill-basket,  &c.  Whei 
I  make  mention  of  those  sorts,  and  a  number  of  others; 
I  am  always  informed  that  they  will  not  answer  here' 
abouts,  although  I  have  never  met  with  one  person  tha' 
had  ever  attempted,  or  that  had  ever  heard  of  any  out 
else  attempting  to  introduce  them!  I  should  be  rathe: 
inclined  to  think  that  those  large  juicy  kinds,  cultivate(  | 
for  mixing  with  the  little  Bitter-sweets,  would  not  hi 
amiss,  although  I  dare  say,  under  the  present  system  o 
cultivation,  they  would  not  be  produced  very  large  o 
juicy.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  show  great  poverty  ;  the; 
are  small,  thin,  and  are  not  much  larger  than  Damsoi 
leaves;  they  turn  yellow,  and  fall  off  in  some  localitie 
long  before  the  fruit  has  arrived  at  perfection  ;  and  th' 
abundance  of  long  Moss  and  Lichen  in  my  opinion  to  i 
certain  extent  indicates  poverty. 

I  will  here  attempt  to  describe  three  different  orchardi 
under  the  management  of  three  different  persons.     Th 
first  is  an  orchard  of  above  12  acres  in  size  ;  the  owm 
never  digs,  manures,  or  prunes  himself,  but  leaves  thos 
operations  to  be  performed  by  his  cattle  ;  he  does  nt 
allow  pigs  to  run  in  his  orchard,  therefore  he  has  no  di£ 
ging  done  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  be  does  not  gi 
a  tree  to  bear  fruit  once  in  seven  years.     He  lately  it 
formed  me  that  he  should  not  have  Apples  enough  th: 
autumn  to  make  four  hogsheads  of  cider  ;  that  these 
sons  were  now  so  unfavourable  he  could  get  no  Applei 
and  were  it  not  for  the  grazing  for  his  cattle  underneal 
the  trees,  he  should  have  no  return,  which  was  nowbecon 
a  very  poor  one.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  manure  tl' 
trees  ;  in  reply,  he  observed,  they  have  all  th,at  the  cati  ■ 
make  among  them  ;  we  do  not  mow,  or  carry  auythi 
away  from  them.     The  second  is  a  small  orchard  abo 
one  acre  in  extent,  the  owner  of  which  manures  aboutl 
trees  every  season  ;  here,  however,  there  is  no  diggi 
done.     The  trees  are  healthy,  they  grow  and  make  wot 
and  produce  large  thick  dark-green  leaves  and  stro 
buds;  they  are  not  so  thickly  covered  with  Moss  a 
Lichen,  and  rarely  fail  to  bring  forth  a  heavy  crop 
good  fruit.     This  person's  cider  is  much  sought  aft; 
being  good,  and  of  course  of  more  value.     He  makei] 
larger  quantity  of  cider  than  the  person  mentioned  abo 
with  his  12  acres.     The  last  is  a  small  orchard  held  ; 
another  individual,  who  keeps  no  other  cattle  besi' 
pigs,  which  are  allowed  to  rove  at  freedom  about  '■ 
orchard;  and  as  the  rings  are  taken  out  of  their  snoutj,; 
autumn,  when  the  ground  is  nicely  softened  by  the  rai 
and  the  worms  are  working  near  the   surface,  those  w^ 
thy  animals  rout  and  turn  up  the  surface  in  a  tolera 
regular  way.     From  the   digging  and  manuring  by  , 
pigs,  and  from  what  the  holder  can  muster,  this  is  ; 
best  bearing,  healthy,  orchard  in  the  district.     It  j! 
duces   the  best  cider  and   the   least  Moss  and  LicH 
This  shows  how  beneficial  a   little  surface-stirring  v| 
the  addition  of  a  little  manure  is.  A  considerable  quan  ( 
of  cider  made  and  consumed  hereabouts  is  very  p  | 
the  visages  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  constant  habi  J 
drinking  it  are  sallow  and  wrinkled.     Only  fancy  dr:;r 
ing  daily,  old  cider  sour  as  vinegar  ! — Zur.  j 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Horticultural  Socieiij  of  London. — I  see  by  the  list  of 
rizes  offered  by  this  Society  for  next  year,  as  advertised 
Uely  iQ  the  Chronicle,  that  although  the  prizes  given 
3r  some  classes  of  plants  have  been  justly  raised  in  value, 

0  addition  has  been  made  to  the  prizes  offered  in  the 
"ruit-growers'  class,  at  which,  considering  the  competi- 
Lon  that  has  taken  place  of  late,  and  the  great  interest 
dt  on  the  subject  by  all  the  growers  of  fruit,  I  have  con- 
ersed  with  on  the  subject,  I  am  much  surprised.  It 
ppears  that  the  Horticultural  Society  are  placing  the 
ractical  forcing  gardeners  in  a  lower  class  than  that  of 
be  plant-growers.  I  hope  that  exhibitors  of  fruit  at  the 
Ihiswick  Shows  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  their  exer- 
ons  are  as  handsomely  rewarded  as  those  of  the  growers 
f  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  I  shall  say  no  more  at 
resent,  but  hope  my  brother-eshibitors  will  endeavour  to 
ersuade  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  place 
lem  on  the  same  footing  as  the  two  other  classes  for 
hich  tbe  large  gold  medal  is  awarded. — An  Ed-hibilor  of 
""ruit  at  Chisu'ick.  [The  best  answer  to  this  letter  is, 
lat  there  teas  not  one  single  letter  sent  by  a  fruit- 
rower  to  the  Vice-Secretary  for  the  consideration  of  the 
■ommittee  ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was,  that  the 
nit-growers  were  satisfied.] 

Gathering  of  Fruit. — Tbeproper  time  for  gatheringfruit 
iffers  with  almost  every  variety;  but,  generally  speaking, 
iiereare  only  two  periods  for  gathering,  viz.,  summer  and 
inter — the  former  for  such  kinds  as  drop  from  the  trees 
^tween  midsummer  and  the  middle  of  October,  and 
le  latter  for  such  sorts  as  hang  upon  tbe  trees  until 
■ost  brings  them  down.  The  proper  time  for  gathering 
le  first  sorts  is  indicated  by  their  colour,  or  more  cer- 
linly  by  their  beginning  to  fall ;  when  you  see  a  few 
pwn  go  to  work,  and,  looking  over  the  tree,  pick  off  all 
[le  ripest,  which  always  come  down  first,  leaving  the 
thers  on  the  tree  until  tliey  in  their  turn  show  symp- 
|ims  of  being  easily  detached  from  the  bough  when 
ightly  grasped  by  the  hand  ;  or,  as  before,  take  them 
hen  they  begin  to  tumble  to  the  ground.  The  nest 
aeration  is  to  lay  them  out  carefully,  one  by  one — not 
Lacing  them  one  upon  another — in  some  place  that  is 
Lily  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  whole  day.  In 
week  you  will  see  a  wonderful  alteration  in  the  appear- 
bce  of  them,  and  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  in  a  fit 
tate  for  storing.  By  this  method  they  acquire  a  very 
hperior  flavour  and  appearance.  Tbe  advantage  of  ex- 
josing  them  to  the  sun  is,  that  every  individual  Apple 
veats  itself  dry,  which  renders  it  fit  for  keeping  for  a 
ngthoftime.  Early  on  the  second  or  third  morning 
f  exposure,  they  will  be  found  to  be  bathed  in  sweat, 
jud  Uius  their  acid  qualities  are  expelled  and  their  sac- 
'larine  matter  is  concentrated.  Of  second  or  late  sorts 
'bich  show  no  symptoms  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  of 
"jarse  they  cannot  have  the  same  advantage  of  the  sun's 
lys  as  the  summer  varieties  ;  when  frost  is  expected  they 
jioulu  uc  gatiiered,  anu,  if  pG^sible^  exposed  in  oielon-pits 
r  frames  in  which  air  circulates  freely ';  luey  should  be 
,-eated  as  nearly  like  the  others  as  the  season  will  admit. 
jhe  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  storing  of  them,  and 
lis  is  of  some  importance.  How  creditable  it  is  to  have 
good  Ribston  Pippin,  for  example,  fit  for  table  in  April 
:  May,  iastead  of  its  being  unfit  for  use  in  January,  as 
generally  the  case  !  My  Apple-room  was  at  one  time 
tted  all  ronnd  with  racks  ;  the  bars  of  wood  were  two 
iches  thick,  witli  a  space  of  one  inch  between  them. 
he  Apples  were  laid  singly  upon  a  layer  of  Wheat- 
raw,  but  I  found  that  this  did  not  answer;  for  when 
le  door  and  window  were  shut,  the  fruit  became  covered 
ith  mould  and  damp  ;  and  if  I  gave  air,  they  were  sure 
»shriTe).  I  could  find  no  medium  betweon  these  evils 
itil  I  had  my  room  fitted  upon  its  present  plan.  It  has 
northern  aspect,  and  is  covered  with  a  good  thickness 
r  thatch.  This  answers  better  than  felates,  as  it  keeps 
»e  cold  and  froat  out  in  winter,  and  also  the  heats  in 
unmer.  Inside  I  have  it  fitted  up  all  round  with 
cawers  8  inches  deep,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  long. 
hey  are  made  to  fit  tightly.     Each  drawer  has  the  name 

1  the  frait  which  it  contains  labelled  on  the  outside. 
'hew  drawers  are  half-filled  with  Hoe  paper-shavings,  and 
le frait  J8  carefully  packed  therein  ;  or,  in  the  absjnce 
r  papcr-ahavingB,  I  find  clean  Oat-chaff  to  answer 
jually  well,  each  fruit  being  first  wrapped  in  silk  paper. 
y  this  method  I  can  have  good  fruit  during  the  greater 
irt  of  the  year. — Jamea  WiUon. 

JVaier^  U'a^^aiV.— Tlic  reading  tbe  remarks  on  the 
rater  WagtiiUast  year,  p.  :Vj2,  revived  in  my  memory 
circainstance  which  occurred  in  my  youth,  that  I  ahall 
rob«bly  never  forget.  The  subject  being  again  lately 
itrodaced,  induces  me  now  to  offer  the  anecdote:— In 
»e  autumn  of  1830,  we  bad  the  house  full  of  company. 
cing  the  eldest  «on,  and  occupying  one  of  the  best  bed- 
,>omi,  I  was  requested  to  turn  out  ;  I  did  so,  and 
jcpt  in  a  room  in  the  ror.f.  Some  of  my  young  friends 
|Crc  arranging  an  early  start  the  following  morning  to 
loot  rabbits,  Mith  the  bed-f:aod!o  in  my  hand,  on  the 
oint  of  retiring,  I  volunteered  to  join  the  jjjirty.  I  was 
JigbeU  at  tuil  told  they  should  be  back  again  before  I 
M  op.  1  offered  to  bet  them  a  shilling  e^ch  I  would  be 
le  first  up.  It  was  readily  taken.  About  .0  o'clock  I 
as  awoke  by  a  dactyl  rap.  I  started,  and  thought  it  was 
aitcup  with  my  shillings,  when  I  hr;ard  it  rcfH.atrd; 
a  presently  I  perceited  it  was  done  by  a  Wagtail 
tbe  window.  I  felt  somewhat  easier  for  the  fate 
my  ibilling*.  which  feeling  was  not  decreased  on 
>cning  the  door,  and  hearing  nothing  but  most  so- 
iroos  sonnd*  all  through  the  gallery.  I  soon  routed 
y  rncnds  whom  I  rejoiced  to  find  performing  similar 
»leit/i  the  ajmpany's  servants  above.  It  was  now 
y  turn  toUogh.     The  elegant  little   creature  per-- 


formed  this  kind  office  just  before  sunrise  every  morning 
during  the  fortnight  I  occupied  the  room.  I  generally 
took  its  gentle  hint,  astonished  all  the  family,  and  almost 
established  a  character  for  early  rising.  Opening  the 
window  seemed  to  disappoint  my  little  friend  and  pet 
very  much,  which  led  me  to  suppose  he  came  purposely 
to  admire  himself  in  the  glass.  Your  correspondent  says, 
in  his  case  this  could  not  have  been  so,  as  there  was  no 
blind  to  the  window;  nor  was  there  always  in  my  case. 
Neither  do  I  think  a  blind  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
duce reflection  ;  the  interior  of  a  house  being  darker 
than  the  exterior,  the  window-glass  will  generally  reflect 
exterior  objects  as  well,  or  even  more  perfectly,  without  it. 
I  have  inquired,  but  cannot  learn  that  the  bird  visits  any 
other  window  in  the  house.  Servants,  unless  super- 
stitious, seldom  regard  such  a  matter.  My  housekeeper, 
who  has  occupied  this  room  for  the  last  five  years,  says 
every  year  during  the  summer  she  is  frequently  awoke  by 
a  bird  tapping  at  the  window.  It  had  not  occurred  for 
a  month  or  more.  She  does  not  exactly  know  what  bird 
it  is,  but  thinks  it  is  the  Dishwasher,  which  I  imagine 
must  be  the  Water  Wagtail,  though  probably  not  the 
same  kiod  as  your  correspondent's  "  Boarula  ;"for  his 
friend,  I  observe,  visits  him  only  during  winter,  whereas 
we  have  the  yellow  and  another  here  all  the  year  round. 
The  former  is  larger,  and  I  tliink  a  rather  more  graceful 
bird. — B.  Chile.,  Norlh  Devon. 

Dog  Rose. — Does  tbe  old  name  of  Canker,  or  Canker- 
rose  remain  in  use  amongst  the  vulgar  (the  most 
enduring  repositories  of  the  vernacular),  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  ?  It  must  have  been  in  familiar  use  in 
Shakspeare's  day  : • 

D.  Jt'hn.  I  had  rather  be  a  Canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  Rose 
in  his  grace.— il/«cA  ado  about  Nothing. 

Hot.  To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  Rose, 
And  to  plant  this  thorn,  this  Canker  BoliugbrcUe.— A'.  Hen.  IV. 

And  yet  it  is  curious  that  Gerard  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  account  of  the  plant ;  although  it  is,  I  suppose, 
erroneously  introduced  into  his  Index,  thus — "  Canker- 
rose,  i.  e.  Poppy,"  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Poppy  and  his  kinds."  Gerard  did  not 
live  in  tlie  country,  properly  speaking,  and  dealt  more 
with  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus,  Mathiolus  and  Lo- 
belius,  than  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  therefore 
probably  never  met  with  the  country  name  of  Canker.  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  why  it  was  called  the  Canker-rose. 
The  commentators  on  Shakspeare  quote  a  contempora- 
neous authority  or  two  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
word,  but  afford  no  other  light  on  the  subject.  Johnson 
goes  no  farther  than  the  definition.  Booth,  to  whose 
'*  Analytical  Dictionary,"  (1835),  I  often  refer  with  great 
satisfaction,  under  the  head  Dog-rose,  says  it  was  called 
Canker-rose  because  of  its  hairy  galls.  This  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  and  does  not  carry  us  near  enough,  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  original  appropriation  of  the  term.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  such  a  German  compound  as  kaiiker- 
E^'^«^,  Crgalmpfele;;— spider-ga'u?  and  has  it  been  ap- 
plied to  the  excrescence  in  question  1  If  so,  then  one  s 
mind  is  led  to  tbink  of  a  Gothic  or  Celtic  original  for 
canker,  cancer,  Kayxpvs,  sea  and  land  spiders,  and  other 
rough  things,  and  such  like  pleasant  etymological 
reveries. — P.P. 

Pelargoniums. — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  beautiful 
Cape  Pelargoniums  are  likely  to  come  into  fashion  again 
A  favourite  plant  with  me  is  .Rechinatum.  A  iQ^ 
cuttings,  struck  at  three  times  in  the  yearTwill  keep  up 
a  succession  actually  all  the  year  round.  It  strikes  very 
freely  under  almost  any  circumstances,  while  in  a  grow, 
state,  and  thrives  in  loam,  peat,  and  wliite  sand.  My 
large  plant  has  now  fourteen  trusses,  and  looks  like  a  cloud 
of  white  butterflies  with  pink  spots  on  their  wings. — 
Micklewell. 

Hints  to  Botanical  Collectors. — Much  unnecessary 
anxiety  might  be  spared  those  to  whose  care  newly 
introduced  plants  and  seeds  are  consigned,  if  collectors 
would  attach  some  memoranda  to  them,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  soil  in  which  the  plants  delight,  with  some 
cursory  remarks  on  their  habit,  which  is,  in  many  cases, 
all  the  directions  given  by  which  the  cultivator  is  to  be 
guided  in  their  treatment,  but  aUo  the  climate,  the 
degree  of  temperature  at  various  periods  of  the  year  if 
possible,  and  above  all,  the  situation  in  which  they  grow. 
When  I  speak  of  collectors,  I  do  not  refer  to  persons 
whose  sole  object  in  exploring  distant  regions,  is  col- 
lecting not  only  the  productions  of  various  climes,  but 
also  giving  an  account  of  their  habits,  &c. ;  I  allude  to 
persona  who,  by  some  cause  either  of  business  or  plea- 
bure,  are  induced  to  visit  distant  climes,  and  being  for 
the  most  part  entirely  ignorant  of  botany  and  [gardening, 
and,  consequently,  their  knowledge  of  plants  in  general 
being  limited,  collect  indiscriminately  everything  which 
comes  in  their  way,  thinking,  because  they  had  never 
previously  seen  them,  they  must  be  unknown  iu  this 
country.  In  this  way  a  host  of  rubbish  is  constantly 
being  introduced,  to  be  a  trou')lc  and  anxiety  for,  per- 
haps, two  or  tliree  years,  ond  then  to  be  cast  away. 
But  supposing  that  there  should  be  one  plant  out  of  the 
many  worthy  of  cultivation,  how  are  we  to  be  guided  as 
to  ilK  treatment?  Many  a  bi-autiful  plant  has  undoubt- 
edly died  in  its  infancy  woleiy  from  a  want  of  proper 
treatment,  arising  from  the  above  causes.  The  only 
guide  which  those  collectors  deign  (:o  give,  is  sometliing 
after  this  manner  : — "  A  beautiful  blue  flower  from  New 
nollfind  ;"  "  Liliaceous  pl;irit  ;"  "A  shrub  rescmbliTig  a 
Syinphoria ;"  and  such-like  vayue  deacriptioriH,  from 
which  nothing  of  any  importiince  rclulivc  to  the  jiroper 
treatment  of  the  plant  can  be  gathered.  A  plant  may 
be  u  native  of  a  very  warm  country,  and  yet,  growitig  on 
clevHtcd  situntioHH,  won  I  el  retpiirc  a  temperature  very 
oppohitc  to  what  would  be  huppoHed  from  the  mere 
knowledge  of  its  coming  from  such  and  such  u  country. 


Suppose  two  plants  were  brought  from  Mexico,  one  from 
the  plains,  the  other  from  a  mountain  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  only  guide  to  their 
cultivation  given  was,  that  they  were  natives  of  Mexico 
— the  consequence  would  be,  both  would  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment — probably  a  hot  one  ;  in  which,  while 
one  may  luxuriate,  the  other — it  may  be  the  more  valu- 
able specimen— would  perish.  In  a  word,  gardeners  in 
general  should  study  the  physical  as  well  as  geographical 
situation  of  plants,  as  a  means  of  rendering  their  labours 
more  easy,  and  as  pointing  out  a  shorter  way  to  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  end,  viz,  successful  cultivation. 
—  Walter  Wakefield. 

Flower  Gardens. — Will  some  of  your  correspondents 
point  out  the  best  method  of  ornamenting  the  flower- 
garden  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  those  beautiful  plants^ 
the  improved  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium  %  I  have  one 
now  in  the  open  border,  which  was  very  hardly  treated 
during  the  winter,  and  did  not  bloom  in  spring,  which  is 
blossoming  as  well  as  if  it  were  in  Mr.  Catleugh's  green- 
house. They  will  probably  not  last  as  long  in  blossom 
as  the  scarlets,  but  they  would  be  very  beautiful  for  a 
considerable  time.  They  seem,  like  the  Fuchsia,  to  grow 
and  blossom,  and  blossom  and  grow.  I  think  they  might 
possibly  be  made  the  most  beautiful  of  all  border  flowers, 
by  a  little  delaying  management.  Why  should  all  gar- 
deners attend  so  exclusively  to  spring  flowers,  and  so 
totally  neglect  the  autumnal  ?  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  it  is  because  of  the  London  market;  but  they 
should  recollect  that  the  same  affluent  people  who  live  in 
London  in  the  spring,  live  in  the  country  in  autumn,  and 
are  as  vain  of  their  gardens  as  peacocks  of  their  tails,  if 
they  happen  to  have  them  in  tolerably  showy  order. — 
Autumnus. 

I\[o}ist}-osities.  —  'Why  do  Vines,  Fuchsias,  »S:c.,  put 
out  roots  frequently  at  their  joints?  Even  Pelargoniums, 
in  small  pots  and  a  feeding  atmosphere  do  this,  as  do 
also  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  even  with  full  scope  for 
their  roots.  Potatoes  show  the  same  inclination  ;  and 
the  stem  in  some  instances  thickens,  which  growth 
certainly  arises  from  the  tuber  not  having  a  sufficient 
supply  of  moisture  to  induce  it  to  throw  out  roots  to  in- 
crease its  kind  in  the  way  natural  to  it ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  all  its  leaves  can  collect,  and  the  parent 
tuber  supply,  what  would  be  leaves  and  young  side- 
shoots  are  converted  into  tubers.  The  should-be-eyes 
for  the  same  purpose  throw  out  small  leaves,  no  stems, 
and  again  Potatoes  (green  Potatoes)  instead  of  green 
leaves  and  stems  are  produced.  Of  this  I  had  a  beauti- 
ful exemplification  last  year  on  my  Pansy  border  ;  the 
ground  the  previous  year  had  been  planted  with  Potatoes, 
(the  Early  American  and  Blue  Laurel)  ;  some  of  these 
being  left  in  the  soil  grew.  The  ground  had  been  double- 
dug,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  flowers,  and  the 
tubers  were  cast  too  deep  to  be  got  up  without  injury 
to  several  plants  ;  the  spot  where  they  grew  became  the 
regular  path,  trodden  and  baked  hard.     The  stems  grew, 

as  I  have  stated,  and  were  borne  aown  oy  me  weignt  o£ 
tubers,  which  increased  rapidly  ;  I  laid  weeds,  a  iew  at 
a  time,  upon  some  of  them ;  they  thus  lost  a  little  of  their 
deep  green  appearance.  I  then  put  a  compost  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  decayed  leaves  over  the  weeds,  slightly 
earthing  them ;  after  a  time  some  of  these  tubers  pro- 
truded, that  part  acquiring  the  colour  of  all  exposed 
Potatoes,  that  covered  beifig  white  ;  the  eyes  of  one  part 
sunk,  while  the  green  had  the  vegetating  appearance  of 
the  uncovered  ones  on  the  stems.  The  part  I  tried  this 
upon  was  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  I  covered  rather 
more  than  ^  of  it.  The  stem  retained  its  verdure  much 
longer  than  the  others,  but  from  lying  on  the  ground 
many  of  the  tuberous  excrescences  were  entirely  eaten  by 
snails.  One  plant  that  was  dug  for,  had  not  one  Pota- 
toe  at  the  root  ;  the  others  were  covered  with  straw  and 
earth,  and  were  to  remain  till  spring  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, lost  or  thrown  away.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what 
they  would  do  when  cultivated  this  year. — A.  IV. 

Wasps. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  "  H.  P."  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  destroying  a  wasp's  nest  by  means  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
nest  of  wasps  is  seldom  perpendicularly  under  the  en- 
trance ;  the  instinct  of  the  animal,  no  doubt,  directs  a 
different  arrangement,  as  a  security  against  wet.  I  have 
found  that  after  the  wasps  enter  the  hole,  they  proceed 
for  a  few  inches  in  a  line  almost  horizontal,  and  then 
take  a  more  perpendicular  route  to  the  nest,  which  will 
be  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance.  The  bottle  con- 
taining the  spirits  of  turpentine  is  here  of  great  value, 
because  you  can  insert  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  the 
horizontal  passage,  and  then  the  turpentine  will  go  direct 
to  tlic  nest ;  if  these  conditions  are  observed,  and  all  air 
excluded  by  means  of  mud  or  clay  round  the  top,  it  is 
impossible  that  tbe  wasps  inside  can  escajie  destruction. 
Although  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  may  be  sufficient, 
yet  as  it  is  a  cheap  article  I  would  recommend  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  for  each  operation. — Jasper  StokeSf 
Birmingham. Another  correspondent,  signing  him- 
self **  A.  K."  says,  '*  I  tried  the  experiment  of  destroy- 
ing wasps'  nests  by  turpentine  in  a  bottle,  on  two  nests  ; 
in  one  which  was  not  deep  in  the  ground  it  completely 
succeeded;  in  the  other,  which  was  much  deeper,  it  failed. 
My  ganlcnerthenpouredhot  Stockholm  tar  into  the  hole, 
and  this  answered  perfectly ;  all  the  wasps  were  destroyed. 

He  has  since   destroyed  another  in  the  same  way." 

Jioughfun  remarks  that  "  iin  ciisy,  chenp,  and  elTcc- 
tual  way  of  dcistroying  a  wasp's  nest  and  the  awurm  is  to 
|)our  a  pint  of  gas-tur  into  the  hole,  or  if  the  hole  ia  large 
and  placed  inconveniently  for  pouring,  stuff  into  it  a  wisp 
of  htniw  dipped  in  gus-tar.  No  wasp  can  rush  out  to 
attack  you,  and  every  wasp  whicli  may  be  abroad  will  be 
caught    and    disabled  on    hia  return  home."— ^Did 
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**  H.  D.,"  wlio  complains  that  turpentine  had  not 
killed  his  wasps,  (an^e  p.  C21,)  stop  up  both  holes?  as 
-wasps  have  generally  two  entrances  to  their  nest,  and 
■without  both  are  closed  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine 
codld  not  of  course  act.  I  can  speak  to  its  complete 
success  if  properly  attended  to.- — D, 

Strawierries. — Respecting  the  cutting  off  the  leaves 
of  Strawberries,  1  beg  to  mention  that  iu  a  border  con- 
taining 45  beds  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, Downton,  Roseberry,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Pine, 
Hautboy,  Myatt's  Pine,  Elton  Seedling,  Carolina,  and 
Knevet's  Seedling,  after  the  fruit  was  gathered  last 
autumn,  I  mowed  the  leaves  off  every  second  bed,  and 
Taked  tbem  off  lightly,  making  straight  the  sides  of  the 
beds,  and  hoeing  the  alleys  ;  I  then  threw  the  soil  over 
the  beds  that  had  been  loosened  with  the  hoe  ;  the  other 
beds  had  nothing  done  to  them  except  weeding  when  it 
•was  necessary.  During  this  season  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  crop  on  the  beds  that  had  not  been 
touched,  and  that  on  those  which  had  bad  the  leaves  mowed 
off.  I  have  had  the  management  of  Strawberries  for 
nearly  60  years,  and  I  have  for  the  most  part  grown  them 
in  4-feet  beds,  and,  except  near  walks,  I  have  treated 
them  as  above,  and  I  have  always  fine  crops  of  excellent 
fruit.  As  to  manure,  I  never  thought  of  it,  except  for 
Myatt's  Pine  ;  I  always  found  my  plants  to  grow  quite 
strong  enough,  and  even  rather  more  so  than  I  could 
have  wished.  On  Strawberries  grown  in  beds  the  fruit 
is  always  clean,  which  is  not  the  case  with  that  on  single 
TOWS ;  besides,  the  small  quantity  of  soil  spread  over  the 
plants  from  the  alleys,  supports  and  strengthens  them, 
as  well  as  assists  the  young  runners  in  striking  root.  T 
have  always  found  the  produce  of  the  third  year  after 
planting  the  best.  I  am  sure  that  the  bed  system  of 
culture  is  the  most  suitable  in  every  respect  for  market- 
gardeners  :  the  produce  is  nearly  double  that  of  single- 
xow  culture.  I  have  read  the  remarks  at  p.  555,  1843, 
■which  I  consider  excellent;  but  as  I  have  always 
obtained  good  crops  from  my  old  method,  I  still  con- 
tinue to  practise  it. — J.  II. 

Cais  and  Valerian.  — With,  regard  to  Valerian  and 
cats,  a  correspondent  signing  himself  "  Autumnus,"  by 
■way  of  suggestion,  writes: — "Might  not  gamekeepers 
use  bundles  of  Valerian  to  catch  wild  cats  in  the  cover  ? 
Might  not  the  owners  of  barns,  outhouses,  ships,  and 
other  places  infested  with  rats,  use  the  Valerian  to  as- 
semble their  enemies,  and  our  friends  the  cats  ?'' 

Scorching  Effects  of  the  Sun. — In  the  Chronicle  I 
Lave  read,  with  some  surprise,  stjttements  which  i  have 
thought  resulted  from  want  of  observation,  upon  the  spot 
on  Vine  leaves,  &c.  Nothing  coincided  with  my  prac- 
tical observation  except  the  paragraph  by  **Vidimus," 
p.  540,  which  I  see,  unfortunately  for  my  own  opinion, 
you  do  not  encourage.  You  say,  How  do  the  lenses  get 
into  focus  ?  Another  question  appears  to  me  to  answer 
this — Do  not  the  drops  of  water  shift  and  change  their 
form,  and  run  down  the  glass  before  they  can  act.'     It 

IS  not  while  the  glass  is  covered  with  steam  suflBcient  to 
form  streams,  and  constant  and  frequent  droppings  of 
■water,  that  the  injury  is  done,  for  the  course  of  these 
drops  is  devious ;  a  largpr  drop  of  steam  being  added  to 
the  current,  one  hastens  as  well  as  directs  it  progress, 
and  the  leaves  upon  which  these  drops  fall  being  still 
XQoist,  the  additional  moistur^  readily  spreads  over  a 
larger  surface  than  it  would  do  if  they  were  dry,  and  a 
general  evaporation  and  absoiption  takes  place  ;  the  glass 
also  dries  by  degrees  ;  but  large  drops  of  water  will  hang 
upon  it  for  a  long  time  after  the  suu  has  dried  the  sur- 
rounding surface ;  these  tremble,  oscillate,  sparkle  like 
briUiant  suns,  sometimes  drop,  sometimes  run,  and, 
meeting  at  the  next  fold  of  the  glass  a  little  more  mois- 
ture, or  on  the  flat  pane  a  dew-drop,  there  stop,  either 
to  oscillate  into  the  focus  to  form  a  burning-glass  under 
■which  the  foliage  suffers,  or,  the  addition  being  too  great, 
it  runs  forward  and  drops,  or  is  evaporated  at  a  fold,  or 
stands  till  it  can  get  through,  performing  its  work  of  de- 
struction. My  observations  were  made  upon  a  Melon- 
pit,  17  feet  by  7  feet  wide;  and,  as  I  was  the  sole  worker 
of  it,  the  spots  and  mildew  or  fungus  proved  an  annoy- 
ance ;  and  when  1  searched  gardening  books  I  was  no 
■wiser.  Gardeners  said,  with  great  composure,  "We  all 
have  the  same  complaint ;  there  is  no  remedy  but  pulling 
off  the  spotted  leaves  ;  it  may  be  a  flaw  in  the  glass,  &c.  ;" 
and  1  was  no  better  off,  but  resolved  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  truth.  My  pit  was  constructed  with  a  flagged 
footway  at  the  back,  from  which  the  centre  could  be 
reached  ;  this  I  naounted  to  make  my  observations,  and 
the  result  was  as  above.  Then  for  the  remedy.  My 
frames  were  made  so  that  I  could  let  air  or  steam  out 
at  the  upper  part,  without  admitting  a  thorough  draft  by 
the  entrance  of  air  at  the  bottom  ;  and  by  thus  permitting 
my  glasses  to  dry,  1  secured  the  plants  from  spot.  In 
■very  hot  weather  I  watered  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  a.m., 
and  also  while  the  sun  was  on  the  frame  in  the  after- 
noon, and  shut  up  early;  when  my  fruit  was  setting  and 
swelling,  at  5  or  6  o'clock;  and  4  in  cloudy  weather.  I 
never  failed  having  abundant  crops  of  high-flavoured  well- 
grown  fruit.  With  the  Persian  Melon  in  pots  in  the 
same  pit  I  was  equally  successful,  neither  spot  nor  spider 
showing  themselves.  In  the  same  frame  I  have  grown 
the  Manchester  Green  Spine  Cucumber  26  inches  long, 
and  had  sis,  seven,  and  eight  to  cut  at  once  of  this  size 
■while  my  Melons  were  setting  and  growing  ;  but  when 
the  Cucum"ber  Vines  began  to  interfere  with  the  Melons, 
I  cut  them  up  or  cut  them  to  one  stem,  and  trained  it 
along  the  bottom  of  the  pit  below  where  the  Melons  run. 
I  worked  my  frame  with  what  gardeners  called  a  scald- 
ing heat,  but  I  never  had  a  twig  hurt  by  it,  and  my  pit 
was  never  filled  till  April,  yet  I  could  generally  obtain 
two  crops  of  fruit  off  the  same  roots. — A.  IV* 


Destroying  JVorms. — In  the  C'alendarof  Operatioosof 
the  7th,  "  D.  B."  directs  gardeners  to  look  over  all  their 
plants  in  pots,  in  order  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  right, 
and  that  there  are  no  worms  in  them.  This  is  attended 
with,  some  disadvantage,  especially  if  the  plants  have 
bad  large  shifts,  and  have  not  had  time  to  fill  the  pots 
with  roots.  Let  persons  be  ever  so  careful  in  turning  a 
a  plant  out  of  the  pot,  they  are  sure  to  disengage  the 
drainage.  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by  worms  getting 
into  my  cutting  pots,  and  on  turning  over  a  compost 
heap,  on  which  I  had  put  a  small  quantity  of  gas- 
water,  and  finding  that  there  was  scarcely  a  worm  to  be 
seen,  1  took  four  gallons  of  gas-water  and  poured  it 
over  the  bottom  of  a  three-light  box,  which  I  was  about 
to  use  for  cuttings  ;  over  this  I  spread  about  four  inches 
of  sifted  cinders,  and  the  result  has  been  equal  to  my 
expectations  ;  not  a  worm  has  dared  to  come  through  as 
yet.  The  gas-water  covered  over  to  that  depth  has  not 
affected  the  cuttingSj  neither  is  there  the  least  disagree- 
able smell  from  it.  On  no  account,  however,  use  gas- 
water  in  any  house,  pit,  or  frame,  without  covering  it 
over  with  some  kind  of  material,  or  it  is  sure  to  destroy 
your  plants.  When  I  fill  my  tan-beds,  I  intend  putting 
a  quantity  of  gas-water  all  over  the  bark,  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  and  also  below  all  plants  standing 
out  of  doors j4  .  Threlheld,  Ileadingly  House. 

Bees. — As  the  questions  put  by  "  A  Lover  of  Truth'' 
(p.  572)  appear  to  me  not  to  be  satisfactorily  answered,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Bevan 
and  others  say  that  a  queen-bee  lays  three  sorts  of 
eggs,  and  that  she  knows  what  sort  of  eggs  she  is  going 
to  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that  queens  commence  to  lay 
drone-eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
great  laying  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Last  year  I  hinted  that  a  queen  lays  only  one  sort  of 
eggs,  and  this  I  still  affirm.  In  March  or  April  take  a 
strong  and  a  weak  stock,  containing  equal  quantities  of 
drone-comb,  occupying  the  same  place  in  each  hive  ; 
the  strong  one  will  commence  to  breed  drones  about 
four  weeks  sooner  than  the  other.  Exchanging  the 
queens  will  make  no  difference.  If  one  hive  contain 
double  the  number  of  drone-cells,  double  the  number  of 
drones  will  be  bied  in  it,  even  though  the  queens  are  ex- 
changed. If  we  were  to  place  a  bit  of  drone-comb  in 
the  centre  of  the  weak  stock,  where  brood  is  just  hatched, 
it  would  breed  drones  before  the  strong  one.  "  A  Lover 
of  Truth"  will  now,  I  think,  naturally  and  justly  con- 
clude that  the  season  of  drone-breeding,  and  the  number 
of  drones  bred,  do  not  depend  on  the  laying  or  eggs  of 
the  queen,  but  on  the  situation  and  number  of  drone- 
cells  in  the  hive,  and  that  if  the  comb  which  he  speaks 
of  had  consisted  solely  of  worker-cells,  there  would  per- 
haps not  have  been  a  single  drone  hatched  in  it.  It  would, 
however,  be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  that  a  pretty 
weighty  objection  can  be  brought  against  this  assertion, 
viz,,  that  the  queen-bee  lays  only  one  sort  of  egg  ;  but  I 
imagine  that  wi^  will  not  overturn  it,  and  that  luu=C 

who"  dispute  this  point  will  find  it  difficult  to  rnaintain 
their  assertions  by  fact  and  argument. — A.  Pettigrew. 

Cape  IridacecE. — I  have  flowered  a  few  of  these  for 
several  years  with  uniform  success.  My  simple  means 
and  directions  are  as  follow  :— Listen  to  no  printed  and 
reprinted  stories  about  cold  frames  and  south  borders. 
The  cold  frame  plan  is  uncertain  at  best ;  and  as  to  the 
south  borders,  look  at  your  Ixias  after  a  thunder  shower. 
The  place  for  the  delicate  and  lovely  little  things  is  the 
greenhouse,  where  their  frail  beauty  will  bloom  unruffled, 
and  will  be,  as  it  invariably  is,  the  attraction  of  all  eyes 
on  entering  the  house.  Purchase  selected  roots  from  a 
respectable  seedsman  every  year  ;  get  them  as  soon  in 
the  season  as  you  can,  and  pot  them  immediately  in  any 
of  the  prescribed  composts,  provided  it  be  turfy,  sandy, 
and  peaty,  and  mixed  with  cow-dung. — Micklewell. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — Your  Leading  Article  of  some  two 
or  three  weeks  since,  on  this  subject,  has  misled  some 
men  who  pin  their  faith  on  your  judgment.  You  stated 
it  could  not  cost  more  than  4/.  45.,  but  I  find  from  my 
invoice  that  a  ton  costs  5^.  \\s.\  and  one  of  the  first 
manure  merchants  in  London  writes — *'  I  am  of  opinion 
Its  general  application  or  its  cheapness  cannot  be  put  in 
competition  with  sulphuric  acid." — Suffolk.  [We  re- 
peat that  sulphate  of  iron  can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  North- 
cott,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  at  from  3/.  15s. 
to  4il.  4s.  a  ton,  according  to  the  quantity  taken.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  employ  than  sulphuric  acid,  as 
well  as  more  useful ;  because  it  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  removes  bad  smells,  which  sulphuric  acid 
will  not  do.] 

S'oci'etits. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sept.  17 This  Exhibition,  the  last  for  the  season, 

was  held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  display 
of  DahUas,  which  always  form  the  principal  feature  of 
the  September  Meeting,  was  not  upon  so  e^'tensive  a 
scale  as  on  former  occasions.  The  Chelmsford  Show 
having  been  appointed  for  the  same  day  kept  some  of  the 
usuil  exhibitors  away ;  but  the  general  appearance  of 
the  stands  was  good,  and  several  of  them  excellent. 
The  Silver  Cup,  value  5/.  5^.  presented  by  the  Committee, 
for  the  best  24  Dahlias,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cook  for 
Princess  Royal,  Perpetual  Grand,  Phenomenon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Model  of  Perfection,  Widnall's 
Queen,  Admiral  Stop'ford,  Competitor,  Essex  Triumph, 
Burnham  Hero,  Nonpareil,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Queen  of  Trumps,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Indispensable, 
Crimson  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Hero  of  Stone- 
henge,  Bl je  Bonnet.  Lady  Antrobus,  Pet  Rival,  Favourite, 
and  President  of  West. — Among  Amateurs  the  1st  Prize 


was  awarded  to  Lady  Paget,  Chelsea  Hospital,  for 
Burnham  Hero,  Widnall's  Queen,  Princess  Royal, 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Admiral  Stopford, 
Antagonist,  Aurantia,  Hodge's  Competitor,  and  Dodd's 
Prince  of  Wales — Mr.  Bushell,  of  Kennington,  ob- 
tained a  small  Silver  Medal  for  the  following,  viz., 
Emma,  Hampstead  Rival,  Admiral  Stopford,  Widnall's 
Queen,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Pickwick,. 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Essex  Triumph,  Vividj. 
Great  Mogul,  Regina,  Bianca,  Pet  Rival,  Hudson's  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Applause,  Mara,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Aurantia,. 
Nonpareil,  Uxbridge  Magnet,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  and 
Mrs.  Hanley. — To  other  stands  no  names  were  attached* 
Several  seedlings  were  exhibited,  but  none  of  first-rate 
quality.  Several  blooms  of  a  very  fine  seedling  Pansy,  ^ 
named  Pizarro,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iver,  1 
to  which  a  first  class  Certificate  was  awarded.  This  is  a 
well-formed  flower,  of  considerable  substance,  centre 
clear  yellow,  with  good  eye  ;  the  top  petals  are  of  a  deep 
bronzy  purple,  with  a  broad  margiu  of  the  same  colour 
surrounding  the  lower  petals ;  the  side  petals  meet  well 
above  the  eye,  where  the  belting  joins,  making  the  shield 
of  the  ground  colour  complete  ;  a  rich  and  fine  flower. — 
A  very  pretty  variety  of  the  Petunia  was  shown,  named 
Invincible,  having  a  light  rosy-lilac  ground,  with  dark 
throat,  and  a  broad  margin  of  rose  colour  on  the  margin  of 
the  corolla  ;  if  constant  this  will  form  a  very  good  variety,  ] 
Miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  were  deficient.  By  j 
far  the  best  present  was  that  sent  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  J 
B.  Miller,  Esq.,  who  received  a  large  Silver  Medal  for! I 
well-grown  specimens  of  Achimenes  longiflora,  a  large 
plant  of  Crowea  saligna,  in  good  health,  but  scarce  of 
blooQQ  ;  a  neat  specimen  of  Erica  rupestris,  a  dwarf- 
growing  species,  having  small  white  flowers,  and  a  pretty  . 
dark-green  foliage;  together  with  Clitfortiana,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  slender  white  blossoms,  delicately 
tinged  with  pink  ;  and  cruenta,  a  very  useful  autumn- 
flowering  sort.  Mr.  Bruce  also  sent  several  species  of 
Clerodendron,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
squamatum,  having  a  fine  head  of  scarlet  flowers  ;  an 
excellent  plant  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  having  eight 
stems  loaded  with  bloom;  a  large  Ixora  coccinea,  Justicie. 
oblongata,  and  a  plant  of  Pancratium  fragrans,  well 
managed,  together  with  some  others,  in  equally  good 
condition.  —  A  Middle  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J,  Thorn,  Esq.,  for  a  second 
group,  comprising  among  others  a  small  but  healthy 
specimen  of  Gardoquia  Hookeri  ;  a  good  Crowea  saligna  ;, 
Achimenes  grandiflora  in  good  condition  ;  and  Portulaca 
splendens,  producing  beautiful  purple  flowers  ;  together 
with  a  pretty  plant  of  Angelonia  salicarisefolia,  and  a 
specimen  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album. — In  the  Nursery- 
men's class  the  best  collection  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
of  South  Lambeth  ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Petunias  and 
Fuchsias,  among  which  was  Exoniensis  in  fair  condition, 
along  with  the  different  kindj  of  Achimenes,  and  some 
D— ,„c  __  Mr.  Jennings  also   coutHVi"*-*"'    "    "i-nnn 

Fuchsias;  the  sorts  f!'ere  Exoniensis,  Halley's  Kin,., 
John,  Eppsii,  Epps's  Bridgroom,  and  Kentish  Bride  ; 
Smith's  Paragon,  Dalstonii,  Stanwelliana,  Brockmanii, 
Gem,  Compacta,  excelsa,  and  Iveryana.— The  large 
Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  specimen  plants  of  six 
distinct  Genera,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  beauti- 
ful small  plant  of  Erica  Aitoniana,  beari  ig  a  profusion  of 
pretty  white  blossoms;  Ixora  grandiflora  ;  a  fine  Clero- 
dendron squamatum,  and  a  plant  of  Pentas  carnea  in 
good  condition  ;  together  with  Russelia  juncea,  and  a 
plant  of  Siphocampylus  betulifolius.  Mr.  Bruce  also 
showed,  as  a  single  specimen,  a  magnificent  plant 
ofWitsenia  corymbosa. — G.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stock- 
well,  received  a  Middle  Silver  Medal,  for  plants  of 
Angelonia  salicarJEefolia,  Justicia  oblongata,  Gompho- 
carpus  salicifolius,  and  a  plant  of  the  showy  Aphelandra ; 
cristata. — Collections  of  Orchidacece  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Schroder  and  Mr.  Cox.  In  Mr.  Schroder's  group, 
which  was  the  best,  we  observed  good  specimens  of 
Odontoglossum  grande,  and  Stanhopea  Wardii,  the  latter 
producing  a  fine  spike  of  flowers  ;  along  with  Cattleya 
intermedia,  in  fair  condition.  Mr.  Cox  sent,  among 
others,  the  showy  Cattleya  Harrisoniae,  in  a  creditable 
state  ;  Cymbidium  giganteum,  and  a  plant  of  Warrea 
tricolor.  — Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Rise,  produced 
several  small  but  handsome  specimens  of  Lilium  lancifo- 
lium rubrum  or  speciosum,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  autumn-flowering  plants.— The  large 
Silver  Medal  given  by  Mr.  Groom  to  amateurs  for  the  | 
best  specimen  of  either  variety  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Schroder,  for  a  plant  of  L.  lancifolium! 
album. — Among  miscellaneous  objects  was  a  collec-^ 
tion  of  well-bloomed  Cockscombs,  from  Mr.  Scorer  j! 
and  another  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Atterton,  who  alsO| 
showed  a  group  of  Globe  Amaranthus. — Mr.  Jenninge. 
sent  some  dwarf  Cacti;  and  Mr.  Bridges  obtained 
a  middle  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  twelve  Asters.  The 
first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers  among 
amateurs  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davis ;  among  gentle- 
men's gardeners  to  Mr.  Bruce;  and  among  nurserymen, 
to  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Parsons  obtained  a  middle  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  cut  Roses  ;  and  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Paul  was  awarded  a  middle 
Silver  Medal  for  the  same.— Of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
some  good  samples  were  exhibited.  Among  gentlemen's, 
gardeners  Mr.  Kay  obtained  a  middle  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  four  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  Mr.  Atterton  was 
awarded  the  same  for  vegetables.  Among  nurserymen 
Mr.  Bursill  and  Mr.  Gaines  were  first.  Mr.  Parsonti 
received  a  middle  Silver  Medal  for  good  specimens  oh 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes;, 
and  fair  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  alH(! 
shown  by  Mr.  Chapman. 
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BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Sept.  6. — J.  ReyQoltls,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  T.  Ingall  presented  a  specimen  of  Teucrium  Botrjs 
found  in  a  stony  field  at  the  back  of  Box  Hill,  between 
Brockham  and  the  upper  part  of  Headley  Lane,  Surrey, 
in  August  last. — Read,  Dr.  Taylor's  description  of  some 
new  JIusci  and  Lichenes,  from  the  Australian  Colonies  ; 
namely,  Dicranum  Menziesii,  Bryum  leptotheciam, 
Bartramia  tenuis,  Hypnum  escavatum,  Usnea  scabrida, 
md  Parmelia  tubularis,  all  of  Tayl.  MSS. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
Sept.  5 — This  was  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Collec- 
Mns  of  fine  Carnations,  Flakes,  Bizarres,  and  Picotees, 
ivere  produced  by  Mr.  Y''oungand  Mr.  Thomson,  but  no 
competition  being  announced  for  this  day,  no  award  was 
nade — Specimens  of  a  seedling  Apricot,  raised  by  Mr.  J. 
rhomson,  were  tried,  and  found  to  be  saccharine,  juicy, 
md  as  high-flavoured  as  the  Moorpark  from  the  same 
ppall,  and  considerably  earlier,  having  been  ripe  more 
han  a  fortnight  ago,  and  being  now  nearly  past. — Various 
ruits  from  the  Suciery's  garden  were  also  tried  ;  particu- 
arly  the  Washingtun,  Sharpe's  Emperor,  and  Coul 
Drleans  Plums ;  Moorpark,  Breda,  and  Red  Roman 
Apricots,  with  the  Raisin  Grape,  which  was  considered 
lardy,  having  ripened  its  clusters  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
ieveral  very  beautiful  specimens  of  exotic  plants,  in  full 
lower,  from  the  hothouses  in  the  Society's  garden,  or- 
lamented  the  Hall;  particularly  Stanhopea  insignis,  and 
j.  insignis  speciosa;  Miltonia  spectabilis,  having  several 
tower-stems,andClerodendronsplendens, — The  Secretary 
;ead  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Lothian,  gr.  to  Mr. 
bampbell,  on  the  use  of  Sea-weed  as  a  manare.  From 
|he  garden  being  situate  on  the  shore' of  Loch  Killis, 
jmple  opportunities  are  afforded  for  procuring  sea-ware, 
jnd  for  trying  its  effects  on  various  kinds  of  soil,  and 
,5r  different  crops.  Mr.  Lothian's  experience  shows  that 
|:  is  best  suited  for  very  light  or  sandy  soils,  being  of  no 
jivantage  on  heavy  loams,  and  on  clayey  damp  soils 
jositively  injurious.  When  trenched  into  a  sandy  soil, 
J3a-ware  was  found  to  afford  capital  crops  of  Potatoes, 
jeas.  Turnips,  and  Cabbages.  The  drift-ware  (mixed 
Jith  Sertulariee,  Fiustrce,  &c.,)  when  used  as  a  winter 
overing  for  Asparagus  and  Artichoke  beds,  proved  an 
-xcellent  fertiliser.  When  sea-weed  was  dug  in  during 
atumn,  between  the  Gooseberry  and  Raspberry  lines,  it 
as  found  very  useful  in  destroying  vermin,  and  promot- 
ig  the  vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  the  bushes. — A  number 
f  new  membtirs  were  on   this  occasion   added  to  the 

octet  V, 


REGENT'S    PARK  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
As  a  proof  tliat  Morphology  is  exciting   considerable 
terest,  a  public  meeting  for  its  discussion  has  been  held 
jric^  the  week,  in  the  room  used  for  the  meetings  of 
e  Regent's  Park   Gardeners*  Society.     A  rather  pro- 
mote i   discussion   took    place,    and    many    interesting 
lecimens,  illustrative   of  the  subject,  were  exhibited. 
he  chairman  (Mr.  Raith)  made  some  remarks  on  the 
story  of  the  science,  and  then  read  some  paragraphs 
om  Dr.  L;ndley's  "  Introduction  to  Botany,"  in  explana- 
3a  of  it. — A  person  present  then  moved  a  resolution,  to 
e  effect  that  nothing  had  yet  appeared  in  support  of 
,e  monstrous  doctrine,  at  all  reconcileable  with  reason  or 
mmoa  sense. — Mr-  C.    Moore   observed,  that  a  few 
onths  since  he  was  prejudiced  against  it,  but  that  he 
id  since  seen  reason  entirely  to  change  his  views,  and 
id  brought  specimens  to  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
proving  that  Morphology  indeed  rested    on  proofs. 
e  produced  a  specimen  of  the  viviparous  variety  of  Alra 
\  jspitosa,  the  panicle  of  which,  instead  of  developing 
i  ossoms  in  the  ordinary  manner,  had  produced  a  quan- 
:y  of  buds,  and  these,  on  being  spread  over  the  surface 
damp  soil,  had  become  rooted  and  established  plants  ; 
this  case,  the  glumes  never  having  expanded,  he  con- 
ived  the  production  of  plants  from  the  parts  which 
ould  have  perfected  seed,  as  strong  and  incontrovertible 
"■^t   that  flowers  and  leives  are  natural  modifica- 
■i  the  same  elementary  organ.     Allium  scorodo- 
joourn,  with  viviparous  heads,  was  also  produced.     He 
IrODgly  advised  the  dismissal  of  prejudice  in  considering 
ch  a  subject,  and  a  close  examination  of  facts  before   a 
ndosion  was  arrived  at. — The  person  above  alluded 
■poke  io    opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
uie  of  plants  becoming  viviparous,  by   assuming  that 
e  internal  pirts  of  the  flowers  had  been  enabled  to  per- 
nn  (heir  func'ions,  and  produce  seed,  although  they 
A  not  been  tinihly  expanded  ;  and  that  this  seed  hud 
rminated  whilst  attached  to  the  stem,  and  thus  pro- 
"""'  *hc  young  plants  (!)  With  reference  to  the  branchc-. 
-1  from  '.be  centre  of  some  flowers,  he  contended 

■  14  was  a  monstrosity  similar  to  what  sometimes 

■'■--.  in  the  animal  kiogdono,  s  ch  as  a  child  born  with 

'  imbs,  or  a  lamb  with  two  beads  or  tails  (!)     He 

that  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plint  or  flower  were  not 

■  il,  having  cch  a  peculiar  and  allotted  function  to 
■  '  ;  and  contended  that   God  hud  made  notliing  in 

.  j».  h«d  formed  all  things  perfect,  and  that  nothing 
'  .rder  more  strongly  on  atheism  than  this  moHt 
'US  and  pernicioui  doctrine. — Mr.  Miher,  who 
'ori;  him  some  beautiful  morphological  spccimenn, 

-■  '1  in  vindicqlion  of  the  science.  He  said,  that  it 
urd  toipcak  of  the  aoimal  kingdoni  as  furnihhing 
liogy  with  the  subject  in  question,  because,  whiUt 
irnnl  b-ing  (taking  the  perfect  members  as  tlioH: 
r.ich  were  undcrst/jod)  was  but  one  individual,  or 
of  fitftlity,  the  vegetable  is  componcd  of  a  nu- 
congeries  of  individuals,  or  distinct  points  of 
and  therefore  the  mon*tro8ilies  of  the  anima! 


'iiugdom  have  no  bearing  on  the  question.  He  would 
indeed  willingly  allow  that  the  Creator  had -made  nothing 
in  vain  ;  but  as  a  proof  that  this  fact  did  not  become 
opposed  to  Morphology,  he  cited  numerous  instances 
of  plants  which  produce  perfect  seeds,  and  re-proJuce 
their  species,  and  are  yet  wanting  in  some  of  the  parts 
which  are  held  to  be  essential,  or  even  indispensable,  ly 
anti-morphok'gists  :  thus,  the  Oak,  which  produces 
perfect  leaves  and  flowers  of  its  own  peculiar  nature, 
is  entirely  devoid  of  the  corolla,  which  is  present  in  the 
majority  of  plans ;  and  in  the  Salpi^Iossis,  which,  when 
fully  developed,  has  a  very  handsome  and  conspicuous 
corolla;  he  had  observed  a  seedling  of  which  the  flowers 
were  devoid  of  a  corolla,  but  had,  nevertheless,  borne 
seeds,  and  produced  perfect  plants.  He  entirely  repu- 
diated the  charge  of  atheism,  which  was  inapplicable  to 
those  who  professed  the  doctrine  ;  they  being  fully 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  power,  and  even  less 
atheistical  than  the  florists,  who  had  been  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  perfecting  the  perfection  of  the  Creator. 
The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
the  next  meeting. — M. 


NOTICES  ofNEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 

USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

InqA  lULCHERRiMA.  Prettiest  flowering  Iiiga.  {Greenhouse 
Sftrul}).  LeguhiinusK.  Polygamia  ivroiicecia. — In  a  genus  of 
plants  like  the  present,  abounding  in  noble  trees  and  handsome 
shrubs,  airy  and  elegant  in  their  foliage,  and  bedecked  with  spe- 
cious inflorescence,  the  propriety  of  bestowing  a  name  denoting 
superlative  beauty  upon  any  individual  species  maybe  somewhat 
qu£S_t  ion  able,  ^yhatever  of  hyperbole  there  may  appear,  however, 
in  that  assigned  to  this  plant,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  itscha- 
racters  entitle  it  to  some  corresponding  epithet  to -distinguish  it; 
and  though  there  may  be  other  species  equally  meriting  admira- 
tion and  distinction,  these  is  none  more  worthy  of  ranking 
amongst  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  tribe.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  species  of  Inga  are  enumerated  by  Don  in  his  "  System 
of  Gardening  and  Botany,"  and  it  would  appear  from  our  cata- 
logues, that  fully  one  hundred  of  these  have  never  yet  graced  a 
British  collection.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  tliat  many,  when  in- 
troduced, will  prove  useful  acquisitions  to  the  stove  or  the  green- 
house. This  plant  flowered  last  February  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  from  whom  healthy  plants  maybe  procured. 
Uniting  with  its  superior  ornamental  qualities  a  propensity  to 
disclose  its  beauties  at  a  season  when  the  general  paucity  of 
flower  induces  us  to  regard  every  fugitive  blossom  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye,  it  is  still  more  valuable.  It  hears  a  striking  simi- 
larity in  its  general  aspect  to  I.  kermesina.  It  has,  however, 
much  smaller  foliage,  and  the  drooping  tassel-like  blossoms, 
though  scarcely  equal  in  size,  shine  with  a  deeper  and  more  lus- 
trous hue.  The  irritability  common  to  the  leaves  of  many  species 
of  Mimosre,  and  especially  M.  pudica  and  sensitiva,  is  also  dis- 
played, though  to  a  less  striking  degree,  in  the  plant  under 
notice,  particularly  when  grown  in  a  warm  stove.  If  the  young 
leaves  are  pressed  roughly  by  the  hand,  exijosed  to  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air,  or  a  sudden  depression  of  temperature,  they  rapidly 
contract  and  fold  together,  but  soon  expand  and  raise  themselves 
again  to  their  usual  position.  AVhen  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse 
the  leaflets  never  expand,  even  in  the  brightest  and  warmest  days 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  winter  season.  In  its  cultiva- 
tion, the  chief  things  to  be  thought  of  are  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able medium  for  the  roots,  to  provide  a  congenial  atmosphere  in 
the  growing  season,  and  afterwards  conditions  favourable  to  a  sus- 
pension of  vegetative  activity.  A  light  loam  added  to  an  equal 
proportion  of  peat  and  sand,  enriched  with  well-reduced  leaf-mould, 
may  be  used  with  propriety.  A  greenhouse  temperature  is  de- 
cidedly most  proper  during  the  summer  seaso-.i,  and  till  the 
autumn  is  far  advanced.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept  in  the  stove, 
where  it  may  remain  till  May  or  June.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  native 
of  Mexico,  in  Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  and  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1S22.  The  generic  title  is  a  South  Americannarae 
adopted  by  Marcgraa,  a  naturalist  who  wrote  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Brazil,  about  the  middle  of  the  .seventeenth  century. —P«,2-- 
iG7i's  Muguzine  of  Botany. 

j^oNTOGLossuM  i,.EVE,  Smooth- lipped  Odontoglossum. 
'{ Sf9d^iLprphyie')  OrcFifd"ac'cfe.  Gynandria  Mouandria. —  Both 
Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Hartweg;  found  this  plant  abundantly  in 
Guatemala,  and  sent  it  home  to  their  friends,  so  that  it  iS'  by 
no  means  Ta.ie  in  coUectinng.  It  is  not,  however,  much 
esteemed,  because  of  the  flatness  of  colour  in  its  flowers. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  cinnamon-brown  blotches .  on  the 
yellow  ground  of  the  petals  and  sepals ;  and  the  lip,  which  is 
white,  is  banded  with  violet  across  the  middle;  besides  which, 
ihey  are  fragrant.  The  name  Odontogh'Ssum,  or  Tooth  tongue, 
has  been  given  to  these  plants  because  they  are  usually  fur- 
Di^hcd  with  strong  teeth  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip,  and  these 
teeth  are  not  unfiequently  very  conspicuous.  Here,  however, 
ihev  are  reduced  to  a  couple  of  trifling  notches,  and  might  be 
easily  overlonkcd.  This  species  should  be  potted  in  tui  fy  peat, 
and  placed  in  a  moist  stove.  A  liberal  su.^ply  of  water  should 
be  given  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  house  should  be 
shaded  in  sunny  weather,  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
near  80°  by  day  as  possible.  lu  winter,  like  many  other  bulbous 
Orcliidaceous  plants,  it  requires  very  little  water  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  would  be  much  benefited  (especially  in  clear 
weather)  if  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown  could  be  filled  with 
steam  once  a  day.  Tlie  temperature  should  at  that  time  never 
be  raised  above  60°  by  &re-h<^ai. —  Botanicitl  Register. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Dalvey  Gardens,  near  Forres. — On  recently  visiting 
tliese  gardens,  we  were  gratified  by  ob:;erving  u  number 
of  ritre  and  pretty  plants  in  bloom,  among  which  we 
particularly  noticed  in  the  new  stove,  a  large  plant  of 
Zygopetalura  Mackaii,  bearing  a  number  of  spikes  of 
llower  ;  the  delicately  coloured  Cattleya  Harrisonite;  the 
highly  fragrant  Stanhopea  oculuta,  in  fine  flower;  along 
with  a  large  plant  of  Oncidium  fle.vuosum  ;  the  butterfly 
plant,  O.  Papilio  ;  the  beautiful  Saccolubiura  gultatum, 
proilucing  its  graceful  raceme  of  flowers  like  a  pendant 
feather;  Vanda  multiflura,  with  small  yellow  flowers 
barred  with  brown,  and  the  deep  yell  >w  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum,  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  dark  velvety 
Hpot.  The  beauty  of  this  house  w;i8  much  heigliteni'd 
by  the  different  species  of  Aehimcnes.  There  was  also 
in  good  bloom  the  beautiful,  bright  yellow-flowered 
lilchitcs  Buberceta,  and  the  extjuiiHitely  tinted  Ipomo2;i 
Learii.  In  one  of  the  houses  wu  obaerved  a  large  plant 
of  Mlium  punctatum  album,  with  f<»ur  flower-stalks, 
Hcven  feet  high,  bearing  nearly  f^rty  beautiful  white 
(lower«  ;  u  good  L.  punctutum  wilh  three  stalks,  hix  feet 
high,  bearing  up.vurds  of  a  score  of  delicate  tinted  pink 
and  white  blossoms  j  and  the  scarce  L.  Hpcclosum,  witii 
one  stalk,  four  feet  high,  bearing  nine  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful rose  and  white  flowers.     In  this  huu::c  there  was 


iilso  in  bloom  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia  now 
in  cultivation,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  very 
large  and  showy  flowers.  The  open  grounds  were  orna- 
mented with  Dahlias,  Holyhocks,  &c.,  just  coming  into 
bloom,  many  of  which  are  fine  sorts. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mutual  Indentation  of  Two  Forest  Trees Near  the 

walk  which  leads  to  the  flower-garden  at  Walton  Hall, 
near  Wakefield,  may  be  seen  an  English  Elm  and  a 
Scotch  Fir  growing  in  close  embrace.  They  are  now  15 
feet  in  height,  and  1  foot  10  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  By  twisting  the  leading  shoot  of  one  tree 
annually  round  that  of  the  other,  the  trees  have  become 
deeply  embedded  in  each  other's  folds.  The  Elm  being 
of  stronger  vegetation  than  the  Spruce,  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  curtailing  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
former,  lest  it  should  prove  too  much  for  its  weaker 
partner. —  JVat'.-rion's  Essat/s, 

_  Insect  Revenge.—Kt  Leintwardine,  lately,  a  swarm  of 
bees,  which  had  been  brushed  ofl'the  mouth  of  the  hive, 
where  they  had  clustered,  became  so  irritated,  that  they 
set  upon  everything  in  their  way,  and  stung  to  death 
2G  chickens  and  young  ducks.  The  old  poultry  got  out 
of  their  road,  or  they  probably  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  After  sundry  gyrations,  and  other  onslaughts 
upon  man  and  beast,  the  night  approaching,  they  re- 
turned quietly  to  the  hive. — Scotsman, 

New  sort  of  Tamarisk. — At  Mudjeiibe,  orBabel,  part 
of  ancient  Babylon,  there  "grows  on  the  summit  of  ruins, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  suspended  gardens 
of  Semiramis,  a  lonely  tree  of  which  all  travellers  speak. 
Some  call  it  cedar,  others  say  that  it  is  a  tree,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  ;  finally,  a  very 
ancient  tree,  perhaps,  even  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. This  tree,  according  to  dried  specimens,  gathered  by 
Aucher,  in  1835,  is  the  Tamarix  pjcnocarpa.  Other  ) 
species  of  Tamarisk  grow  in  those  countries,  among  ' 
others,  the  Tamarix  articulata,  which  is  very  common  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  Tamarix  gallica,  which  is  found  almost 
everywhere.  This  last  species  is  not  rare  in  the  gardens 
of  Europe,  whilst  the  other  two  are  not  yet  known  there. 
— Ptpin,  in  lievue  Horticole. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stove  Pi-an'ts,  and  indeed  all  house-plants,  have  ripened 
better  this  season  than  they  generally  do,  owing  to  the  hot, 
clear  weather,  in  the  end  of  the  spring  and  through  the 
summer.  Tliis  corresponds  with  the  treatment  generally 
recommended  for  some  years  past,  which  is — after  vegetatioa 
has  fairly  begun  in  spring,  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
houses.andby  way  ol  gentle  forcing  to  assist  nature.  Plants  thus 
treated,  and  st-jve  plants  in  particular,  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
watered  late  in  the  autumn.  Nothing  is  now  wanted,  but  to 
keep  the  soil  from  getting  quite  dry.  In  dull  or  rainy  weather 
blight  Bres  bhould  be  made  in  the  forenoon,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  tempeiature,  as  for  drying  the  house. 
Allow  a  li'tle  veni.iiation.  as  stovs  gererally  are  coo  much 
crowded,  and  so  damp  that,  rnoi;:  ._r  icbi,  aii  .b- always  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  healthy  atmosphere. 

Conservatory, — On  the  contrary,  everything  in  the  conserva- 
tory should  be  clean  and  sweet;  the  plants  should  never  be 
crowded,  therefore  little  air  is  wanted  through  the  ventilators 
while  the  plants  are  at  rest;  indeed,  letting  in  strong  currents 
of  air  after  this  tioie  does  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  by  drying- 
the  siilin  the  pots  too  much,  and  tiius  rendering  large  duses  of 
water  necesa&ry  when  none  at  all  is  wanted.  Plants  in  sitting- 
rooms  now  require  a  very  different  treatment ;  hou-semaids  will 
vcmilate  their  rooms  as  long  and  as  often  as  they  can,  and 
make  large  fires  in  cold  weather,  very  much  to  the  injury  of 
plants,  which  must  have  vvater  freely  every  dsy,  and  should  be 
clunged  as  often  as  the  stuck  will  permit. 

Pits  and  Frames.— Qy  the  middle  of  Se^.temher  Violets  should 
be  planted  out  in  pits,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  gla'^s;  after 
they  are  well  watered  lay  half  an  inch  of  very  dry  soil  over  the 
surface,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  damp  until  the  plants  are 
firmly  es'ablislied  and  inured  to  confinement.  Pota  of  Mig- 
nonette must  also  be  protected  from  rain;  but  they  should  not 
i)e  kept  close.  Heliotropes  often  get  too  strong  about  this 
time,  if  they  are  in  the  open  air;  when  this  happens  they  never 
flower  so  freely  in  winter;  a  short  allowance  of  water  with 
some  covering  wills-ion  check  them.  China  Roses  of  all  classes 
ihat  liave  been  close  pruned  in  August  should  now  be  encou- 
raged in  pits,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  bloom.  Dwarf 
Neriums  that  have  been  hard  forced  to  make  young  wood  after 
dowering  should  be  hardened  to  stand  over  the  winter  in  cold 
pits,  merely  keepingthe  frost  from  them. — D.  B. 

II.— iXOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Department. 

Where  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  pleasure- 
grounds  are  contemi)latcd,  the  sooner  they  are  proceeded  with 
after  this  time  the  better.  There  are  many  advantages  in  com- 
mencing early  :  first,  much  more  work  can  be  done  in  a  given 
time,  now  that  the  ground  is  in  a  workable  condition,  than  it  is 
pussible  to  perform  after  the  rains  of  winter  have  set  in  ;  and 
not  only  can  much  more  be  done,  but  it  can  be  performed  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner;  secondly,  by  commencing 
early  we  have  the  clioicc  o(  the  nurseries  for  such  plants  as  are 
required,  and  there  is  a  blotter  chance  Of  the  transplanted  shrubs 
succeeding,  hcrausc,  if  the  auturnn  is  mild,  they  will  strike  root 
at  once,  and  if  it  is  not  mild  they  will  get  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  as  to  receive  liitic  injury;  thirdly,  new  ground  work 
-should  alwaya,  11  possible,  be  got  over  before  Christmas,  and 
ull  planting  Hhould  be  completed  by  the  middle  or  end  of  No- 
vember. Choice  Evergreens,  especially  if  removed  from  nur- 
Hcry-beds,  1  i>refcr  triinsplunting  in  April,  as  I  have  always 
found  them  Huccced  belter  than  whi-n  removc<l  in  the  autumn. 
.Since  April  last  1  have  removed  hundreds  of  both  evergreens 
Jind  (h'CiduouH  t^hrubs  and  trees,  some  of  them  from  10  to  20  feet 
high,  and  in  full  leaf;  and  dry  as  the  season  has  been  I  have 
not  un  nn  nvcriige  lost  more  than  one  In  a  hundred.  The  last, 
luid  |)crhaiih  greatest  advantage  of  autumn  jdanting  in,  that 
It  hcIm  the  ga-d'-ncr'H  hnnd^  at  liberty  for  j-prlng  work,  wliich,  if 
iinything  like  high  keeping  la  desired  iu  the  grounds,  is  eescn- 
tlQily  necc'Hsary. 

I'Uh  and  Frames.— In  about  another  fortnight  the  season  for 
I'rojmjiaiing  will  be  gone  by;  therefori'.  where  bufiiclent  stock  is 
not  ulready  got  in,  there  U  little  time  to  loBc.  Plants  tliat  arc 
fitandlnjr  out  to  hu  liardcncd  should  bo  m  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  covered  In  cai^oof  frost,  which  may  now  bo  expected  ; 
mid  clioicc  plun's  in  beds  which  It  iu  intiuided  to  tdk^  up  and 
jtot,  Bhuuld  aino  b'-  protected  m  cold  nlijIitB.—  W,  P.  X 
III,— FLORISTS'  Kl-OWERS. 

'I'ulipH.—Hcci\  may  now  he  sown  in  hImiIIow  pans  or  boxen, 
covering  It  very  Hllglilly.  Continue  to  make  a(lilitioii!4  to  your 
cultectiun,  alwiiyb  preferring  qualliy  to  quuntlLy.    Many  liuo 
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varieties  are  broke  in  differeDt  parts  of  the  country,  from  seed- 
ling breeders,  which  will  drive  many  old  sorts  from  the  amateur's 
best  bed.  Carnations. — Now  is  a  most  excellent  time  to 
take  off  and  pot  layers:  if  wireworms  are  in  your  compost, 
and  your  layers  are  destroyed,  who  will  be  to  blame,  after  the 
repeated  warnings  given,  to  look  well  to  it  yourself  >  There  is 
nothinp:  like  the  grower's  eye  to  detect  these  mischievous  de- 
predators. Dahlias. — Cuttings  of  anything  very  choice  may  be 
struck  in  a  very  gentle  heat;  they  will  form  excellent  pot  roots 
for  spring.  Pinks. — Do  not  delay  another  week  the  formation 
of  your  beds  for  next  season's  exhibition.  As  we  have  before 
observed,  very  much  depends  on  autumnal  planting.  Aiiri' 
eulas.— Keep  these  from  the  heavy  autumnal  rains,  but  by  al! 
means  let  tbem  have  all  the  air  possible.  Polyanthuses— "Wld-y 
be  removed  with  safety,  but  the  sooner  the  better. — J.  F.  W. 
IV. -PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — More  attention,  if  possible,  will  be  required  from 
this  time  in  regulating  tiie  temperature  of  the  Pine  pits,  as  the 
necessity  for  using  artificial  heat  increases.  Keep  the  plants 
in  fruit  at  68°  by  night,  and  give  a  portion,  however  small,  of 
fresh  air  every  day,  if  at  all  practicable.  Syringe  the  plants 
occasionally  with  water  at  S0°,  and  look  frequently  to  the 
state  of  tlie  soil,  as  regards  moisture.  The  successions  need 
not  be  kept  higher  than  6o°  on  chilly  nights.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  renewing  the  linings  when  necessary  of  pits 
heated  by  dung.  Those  pits  answer  beat  which  have  a  hot- 
water  pipe  carried  round  them,  to  dry  up  damp  and  raise  the 
day  temperature  in  cloudy  weather,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  por- 
tion of  air  being  given  every  day,  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere 
and  refresh  the  plants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dung-heat  is  the 
best  for  growing  Pines;  but  without  the  assistance  of  fire  the 
plants  sometimes  unavoidably  experience^  changes  of  tempera- 
ture not  favourable  to  them.  Where  there  is  not  the  conve- 
nienceof  a  small  boiler  tosiich  pits,  nowis  a  good  time  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

Vineries.— Do  not  defer  the  pruning  of  Vines  intended  for 
early  forcing  too  long,  or  they  will  bleed  when  cut.  Vines 
that  ripened  their  fruit  in  April  last  will  now  break  readily  witli 
but  very  slight  encouragement.  Some  old  Vines  here,  which  1 
iutenddoingaway  with, are  now  swelling  their  buds  fast.although 
they  have  all  the  air  wtiich  it  is  possible  to  give  tliem.  I  will 
now  encourage  them  to  break,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
very  early  Grapes  may  be  obtained,  as  the  fruit  will  be  set  before 
the  power  of  the  sun  has  got  to  its  lowest.  After  the  crop  is 
cut,  there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  young  Vines  planted  in 
their  pi  ice  to  make  a  good  season's  growth.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  commencing  to  force  at  this  early  season, 
except  in  similar  cases  to  the  above,  for  it  is  ruinous  to  good 
Vines  to  excite  them  to  growtli  at  this  season.  Continue  to 
carry  on  any  alterations  or  repairs  in  the  Vineries,  while  the 
season  is  favourable. 

Peaches. — I  again  recommend  losing  no  time  in  forwarding 
•whatever  woik  requires  doing  in  the  early  house,  and  parti- 
cularly in  planting  fresh  trees  in  the  place  of  any  that  may  be 
worn  out.  Make  choice  of  trees  for  tiiis  purpose  that  are  in'a 
bearing  state,  and  that  have  been  moved  last  autumn.  These 
■will  certainly  bear  fruit  the  first  season  if  taken  np  now. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted  now  in  fresh  soil,  will  go  on 
making  new  roots  nearly  all  llie  winter.  In  pruning  the  trees 
that  have  lost  their  leaves,  be  careful  not  to  leave  them  too 
much  crowded;  but  if  the  summer  pruning  has  been  properly 
done,  but  very  little  indeed  will  be  required  now.  The  Noblesse 
Peach  should  not  have  its  young  wood  shortened  or  much 
thinned  till  after  the  fruit  is  set,  as  it  is  liable  to  break  badly, 
and  many  of  the  frnit-bnds  drop  off.  By  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  young  wood  till  the  fruit  is  set,  a  more  regular  crop  wilt  he 
insured  as  well  as  a  better  choice  of  young  shoots  for  filling 
up  the  tree.  Peach-trees  in  pots  should  nuw  be  pruned  and 
top-dressed. 

C/itirr?/ /foKSf.— The  directifins  for  the  Peach-house  will  also 
apply  to  this,  except  that  in  plaaiting  fresh  trees  the  soil  should 
be  of  a  some  V,  hat  lighter  nature  than  for  Peach  trees. 

Strawberries.— U  the  recently-potted  plants  have  not  been 
removed  from  the  shady  situation  they  were  placed  in  after 
being  potted,  it  should  no  longer  be  deferred,  as  they  require 
all  the  sun  possible  now,  as  v/ell  as  a  free  air  to  prevent  the 
foliage  becoming  drawn,  and  to  mature  the  plants. 

Melons. — The  weather  has  been  unfavourable  for  ripening  the 
late  Melons,  and  they  must  be  assisted  by  having  a  good  top 
and  bottora-heat,   and  a  considerable  portion  ol    air  in  the 
middle  of  each  day,  or  the  fruit  will  be  worthless. — G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

S/j-Qwierr^-ieiZs.— Notwithstanding  the  repeated  observations 
in  the  Chronicle  respecting  the  impropriety  of  cutting  off  the 
leaves,  upon  the  proper  development  and  full  exposure  of  which 
the  maturation  of  the  buds  for  next  season  depend,  the  practice 
is  still  extensively  adopted;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
■with  individuals  who  proudly  contract  the  neat  appearance  of 
their  heds  with  the  somewhat  rougli  aspect  of  those  where  the 
runners  have  only  been  removed,  the  smallest  buds  singled 
out,  and  full  exposure  given  to  those  remaining.  The  treat- 
ment of  Strawberries,  as  of  everything  else,  should  be  varied 
according  to  circum-itances  and  the  object  aimed  at,  The 
mowing  off  the  leaves  will  s'Jiccced  better  in  light  soils,  and  in 
■warm  situations,  than  it  will  do  on  cold,  stiff  soils,  as  in  the 
first  case  the  mowinj;  will  be  earlier  performed,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  healthy  leaves  will  be  produced,  but  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  stored-up  nourishment  existing  in  the  bud.  It 
may  also  be  adopted  in  those  cases  where  the  unworkmanlike 
practice  exists  of  depending  chiefly  on  the  runners  of  th^,pre^ 
sent  season.  It  is  true  that  abundance  of  Strawberries  rfray  Ij^ ' 
procured  by  such  a  system,  but  the  results  of  my  practice  and/ 
observation  would  say,  tiiat  such  fruit  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  that  produced  by 
the  plants,  ■wliere  their  leaves  are  left  unrautilated.  Besides,  this 
system  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  renders  the  plants  very  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  from  the  first  keen  frosts.  The  space  between 
the  rows  may  now  be  slightly  forked,  and  a  little  manure  put 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

Caw/y?oifer.— Those  who  prefer  August  to  September  for  sow- 
ing this,  may  now  be  getting  it  planted;  where  it  is  to  receive 
the  protection  of  hand-lights  they  should  not  be  putonnntil 
indiapensubly  necessary,  as  this  will  prevent  much  trouble 
afterwards.  The  rains  we  have  had  will  save  watering  all  the 
newly-planted  vegetables,  and  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
tying  mats,  making  tallies,  looking  after  seeds,  and  puttingall 
the  rooms  and  sheds  in  good  order.  If  fine  weather  succeeds, 
it  will  be  very  serviceable  to  lale  Peas  and  Beans,  but  if  the 
former  are  sosoivnthat  little  rain  caa  reach  the  roots,  they 
may  still  require  artificial  watering,  as  if  the  surface  is  kept 
moist  by  rains,  and  the  roots  are  still  in  a  dry  condition,  it  is 
very  favourable  to  the  production  of  mildew.  All  the  rain 
■which  we  have  had  has  wet  the  ground  very  little  as  yet.— ii.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  TToorfs.— These,  from  the  varying  tints  of  the  decaying 
foliage,  DOW  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  Look  over  them, 
take  out  some  trees  in  order  to  make  room  for  others,  or  plant 
trees  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
scenery  by  the  diversity  of  colour ;  prepare  for  the  thinning  and 
planting  season,  which  is  at  hand. 

Coppice. — Fill  up  any  vacancies  with  the  came,  or  more 
valuable  "  stuff,"  clear  away  all  that  is  useless,  aud  trench, 
hole,  and  drain  the  ground  where  it  requires  it. 

Young  Plantations. — Frequently  contemplate  what  should  be 
done  in  this  department  before  the  thinning  aud  planting  season 
arrive.  In  thinning,  whether  indiscriminately,  as  is  the  too 
prevailing  <4istom,  or  in  groups  or  masses,  keep  each  kind  by 
themselves.  I  would  strongly,  for  various  reasons,  advocate 
the  grouping  system;  and  in  all  new  plantations  let  what  are 
designed  to  become  permanent  trees  be  planted  in  groups,  each 
sort  by  themselves,  intermixed  with  nurses,  some  to  be  taken  out 


and  others  to  be  kept  low  or  headed  off  at  certain  heights  for 
forming  permanent  undercover;  the  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Silver 
and  Spruce  Firs,  are  e.\ceUent  for  this  purpose,  particularly  in 
Larch  plantations. 

Hedge  Rows. — Refer  to  the  two  last  Numbers  of  the  Chrojiicle. 

Nursery  iror/c— Follow  the  directions  in  the  last  week's 
Calendar.— IF.  B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  garden  may  now  begin  to  de- 
cline, do  not  cease  to  keep  it  equally  neat  and  clean  as  before, 
but  even  more  so,  if  possible.  Leisure  hours  cannot  be  better 
spent  than  in  attending  to  the  little  plot  which,  owing  to  the 
late  favourable  weather,  still  maintains  a  tolerably  gay  appear- 
ance. Dahlias,  which  are  still  blooming  well,  should  have 
great  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  Allow  no  decaying  flowers 
to  remain,  and  keep  them  neatly  tied ;  clear  away  the  haulm  and 
decayed  stems  of  such  vegetables  as  are  no  longer  useful  to  the 
manure  heap,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  other  crops.  Ifasowing 
of  Cauliflower  has  not  already  been  made,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  a  few  seeds  put  in.  Choose  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall 
for  the  purpose,  where  they  will  probablystand  the  winter  with 
scarcely  any  protection.  A  small  sowing  of  Lettuce  may  also 
now  be  made  on  a  warm  border.  Keep  Strawberry  beds  free 
from  weeds  and  runners.  If  fresh  plantations  are  wanted,  they 
may  still  be  made.  Keen's  Seedling  and  the  British  Queen 
are  the  tv.'O  roost  profitable  Strawberries  for  a  cottager. 
Those  who  grow  Tomatoes  must  keep  them  free  from  all  useless 
growths;  stop  them  well  back,  in  order  to  expose  the  fruit, 
which  is  excellent  this  season,  as  much  to  the  sun  as  possible. 
Be  content  with  an  ordinary  crop  rather  th&n  allow  the  plants 
to  run  too  far  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  very  large  one,  which, 
being  late,  will  not  ripen  well.  Attend  to  fruit-gathering;  on 
dry  days  it  is  better  to  gather  it  a  little  under-ripe,  than  to 
allow  it  to  hang  on  the  trees  until  it  is  quiteripe,  as  in  that  case 
wasps,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  exceedingly 
troublesome,  will  have  a  large  share  of  .it.  For  methods  of  de- 
stroying them  see  another  column  of  to-day's  Paper. — J.  M'H. 
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Sept.  13  Overcast;  very  line  ihroughout ;  overcast  at  night 
—     14  Heavy  dew;  slightly  overcast  and  fine. 

15  Densely  overuast;  heawclouda;  hazy;  rain  in  the  evening.  1 
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—  16  Very  fine  ;  cloudy  ;  clear  and  finn  at  night. 

—  17  Unitbrmly  overcast ;  showery  in  forenoon  ;  heavy  rain  at  night. 

—  18  Rain;  slightly  clouded  and  line  in  the  evening;  night  24dee.  coli 

than  that  of  the  iGih. 

—  19  Clear  and  cool ;  very  fine  ;  clear  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4  deg.  above  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  theenauing 
Week  ending  Sept.  23, 18-14, 
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The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  25th] 
G32— therm.  82°;  and  the  lovvcEl  on  ihe27ih.  1828— therm.  24=. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

*«.*  In  consequence  of  the  Editor's  absence  from  London,  he 
has  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  a  few  correspondents,  particu- 
larly Mlcklewell,  E.  G.  L.,  A  Lady,  G.  L.  C.  F.,  A  Regular 
Subscriber.  Ntmo,  an  Old  Subscriber,  D.  0.,  A.  B.,  A.  31., 
A.  W.,  G.  B.,  William,  until  next  week. 

BLioHT.—ilas.— That  which  has  attacked  your  Scarlet  Runners 
is  doubtless  the  red  spider,  for  which  no  complete  remedy  is 
yet  known. II 

Cardoons.— /.  F.  S. — Your  Cardoons  have  been  too  early 
sown.    The  leaf-stalk  is  the  part  used.H 

Cklery.— /njKzVtT.— Some  earth  up  Celery  by  degrees,  com- 
mencing early  ;  others  allow  it  to  grow  large,  and  then  at 
once  earth  it  up,  and  by  so  doing  the  plant  acquires  greater 
bulk.  The  stalks,  however,  are  more  tender  when  their  iower 
parts  are  gradually  covered ;  but  a  good  portion  of  top  should 
be  left  clear  till  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  as  regards  the 
main  winter  crop;  that  for  early  use,  of  course,  should  be 
fully  earthed  up  a  fortnight  previously  to  its  being  taken  up.|| 

Cz-uBDiNG.— Ji«s.— The  disease  called  clubbing  certainly  ori- 
ginates in  the  soil;  but  the  grub  which  causes  it  sometimes 
attacks  the  plants  whilst  in  the  seed-bed.  Doubtless  brick- 
ash,  burned  earth,  or  burned  turf,  would  prove  beneficial,  as 
you  have  experienced  it  to  be.  Marl  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion,  perhaps  the  best  of  any  for  old  garden  soil  in  which  the 

ycabbage  tribe  is  affected  with  the  disease  in  question. [j 
TiQ  TREKS.— 7n9Ht>fr.—jH6t/.— All  that  your  Fig-trees  require 
at  present  is  pmtection  from  the  early  frosts,  even  if  these 
should  be  but  slight.  The  foliage  of  the  Fig  ought  never  to 
be  killed  by  frost;  for  if  this  is  allowed  to  take  place,  thtn  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  on  which  the  embryo  Figs  are 
situated— all  that  could  he  depended  on  for  perfecting  fruit 
in  the  following  season— likewise  perish.  It  is  better  not  to 
remove  the  half- grown  Figs;  they  will  soon  die  without 
wounding  the  trees. || 

Growing  Letters-— A'.— Excuse  us.  We  do  not  believe  the 
story.  That  imagination  may  fancy  letters  on  a  Calceolaria 
flower  is  possible;  but  that  they  should  be  as  plain  as  if 
painted  is  rather  too  incredible. 

Heating. — Nessicus.—U  you  are  far  north  would  not  the  Pol- 
maise  plan  be  worth  consideration,  combined  with  a  tank  for 
propagation?    At  all  events  you  must  have  hot-water  pipes 

for  air-heat,  as  well  as  a  tank  for  bottom-heat, A  Young 

Gardener.— Wg  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  your 
plan-  Why  on  earth  go  hack  to  flues?  And  how  do  you 
think  you  will  clean  those  which  are  placed  under  your  bed? 
This  scheme  has  been  tried,  and  always  proved  a  failure. 
Flues  are  very  bad  things  in  themselves,  and  detestable  as  a 
means  of  bottom-heating;  If  you  do  employ  them  never 
expect  to  see  any  Pines  above  six  ounces. 

Insects.— j1  Far-North  il/u?). —Thanks  for  the  specimens ;  they 
are  the  larvoB  of  the  Lophyrns  rufus,  allied  to  L.  pini,  figured 
and  described  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  54.  As  they  feed 
generally  o^  the  leaves,  they  seldom  do  any  serious  mischief, 
I  believe,  in  this  country,  and  probably  will  not  make  tlieir 

appearance  next  year.  R. H.  P.— We  must  request  you  to 

send  Mr.  Curtis  a  twig  of  an  Erica  with  the  scales  upon  it, 
as  your  quill  contained  only  a  little  earth.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  not  be  able  to  extirpate  them.  R. 

W.  J"oss.— Many  thanks  for  your  pupse,  which  we  hope  to 
rear,  and  will  then  discuss  the  economy  of  the  Lophyri.  R. 

EOeneza^-.—Your  insect  is  the  male  Stag  Beetle,  Lucanus 

Cervus,  which  is  supposed  to  wound  trees  and  feed  upon  the 

sap;  vide  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  490.  R \V.  H.  H. 

— We  must  refer  you  to  our  Entomological  article  of  last 
week,>here  you  will  find  the  grubs  destroying  the  Cabbage- 
plants  described  and  figured  under  the  name  of  Noctua  excla- 


mationis.  R. ;;.  a.  r.— The  Weevils,  for  which  we  are  much 

obliged,  appear  to  be  the  Apion  flaviiemoratum.  R. 

Na.mes  of  Fruits.— i^.  .^.—1  and  3,  Bellegarde,  probably;  2, 
Late  Admirable.  The  Plum,  No.  4,  which  you  obtained  from 
Italy,  resembles  the  Quetsche,  or  German  Prune,  and  was 
received  from  the  Bolwiller  Nursery,  under  the  name   of 

Quetsche  d'ltalie.y 0.  P.    Q.—  \,   Wormsley   Pippin;   2, 

Mank'aCodlin  ;  .'1,  Stone  Pippin;  4,  Pearsf  n's  Plate  ;  5,  Beauty- 
of  Kent;  6,  Alfriston;  7,  Brabant  Bellefleur;  8,  King  of  the, 
Pippins;  9,  Hollow-crowned  Pippin;  10,  Blenheim  Fippin. 
Pears:  II,  Doyenne  Blanc ;  12,  Passe  Colmar ;  13,  Moorfowl 

Egg.     Peaches:   14,  15,  and  16,  Royal  George. || F.G.  H.— 

1,   Russet   Nonpareil;  2,    Downton ;  3,    Spice.     Pear:  No.  1, 

Hampden's  Bergamot.ll Amygdalus.—l,  Appears  to  be  the 

Bellegarde;  2,  Old  Newington;  3,  Late  Admirable.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  some  varieties  of  Peaches, 
especially  after  bearing  carriage,  without  the  leaves  and  size 

of  the  flowers. II A  Subscriber. ^l,  Grange  Pippin  ;  2,  King 

of  the  Pippins;  4,  Monstrous  Leadington;  6,  Gray  Leading- 
ton;  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  8,  White  Imporatrice  Plum;  9, 

A  sort  of  white  Damson. || T.  Davidson. — Your  seedling 

Plum,  small,  purple,  with  a  Damson  flavour,  can  be  proper 
only  for  kitchen  use.|| — ■ — R.  Headly. — Your  seedling  Nectar- 
ine is  as  good  as  a  Newington,  and  is,  like  the  latter,  a  cling- 
stone; but  such  are  not  now  in  estimation. || 

Names  of  Plants.— -G.  H.  B.~-Goodeoia  ovata.§ S.Lee.— 

1.  CentaureaCyanus  ;  2.  Lledicago  sativa  ;  3.  Lychnis  dioica; 

4.  Malva  rotundifolia;  5.  Arenaria  rubra.§ H.  iJ.— Not  aa 

Epacris,  but  a  Callistemon  of  some  sort,  which,  without  a 

flower,  cannot  be  named.  J G.   S.   Gibson. — Is^ot  Galium 

spurium,  but   G.  tricorne,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 

country. § W.  G.— Campanula  patula.^ A  Subscriber. — 

Crassula  tricuspidata  and  cocciiiea.§ iJmma.— Zinnia  vio- 

lacea. W.    C  — Hippeastrum    reticulatum. Tusca7t. 

— Certainly  not,     Caprifolium  etruscum  is  perfectly  smooth. 

JB.    T.  S. — Your  plant,    not  being  in   flower,    cannot 

be  named  with  certainty.     It  looks  like  Adlumia  cirrhosa. 

T.  iJ.— Apios    tuberosa. F.  H, —  1.  Stigmapbyllon 

aristatum  ;  2.  Triopteris  jamaicensis. 

Pomegranates. — Ryde. — The  late  growth  of  your  plants  will 
no  doubt  render  them  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  they 
would  have  been  otherwise.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
they  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  from  hard  frost  whea 
it  comes.  It  will  also  be  as  well  to  shorten  back,  next  March, 
all  the  branches  which  have  burst  into  twigs;  there  is nofear 
of  their  dying.  When  they  have  lost  their  leaves  we  should 
transfer  them  from  their  old  tubs  to  the  new  ones,  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  their  soil,  where  it  is  loose,  with 
fresh  loam,  such  as  would  suit  a  Peach-border-  In  order  to 
secure  bloom  hereafter  they  must  be  kept,  while  growing,  ia 
the  hottest  and  most  sunny  place  in  the  garden;  if  in  Iront 
of  a  south  wall  so  much  the  better.  The  flowers  hitherto 
produced  were  prepared  in  the  hot  summer  of  Paris,  and 
until  sLmilar  effects  shall  have  been  produced  on  the  trees  by 
similar  weather,  no  abundance  of  flowers  can,  we  fear,  be 
expected. 

Potatoes.— .4  Subscriber.— Your  Potato  is  the  Purple  Kidney, 
an  excellent  late  variety. || 

Red  Spider.— .i-1  Suiscr/ie/-. -There  is  no  plan  of  destroying 
this  pest  except  by  means  of  sulphur.  The  best  way  of 
applying  it  is  to  heat  your  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  and  then, 
while  they  are  quite  hot,  to  wash  them  with  lime  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  We  fear  the  white  worms  you  speak  of  are  the 
grubs  of  some  insect ;  aud  if  so  your  soil  must  all  be  changed 
or  burnt. 

Roses.— GrecTi. — What  is  to  be  gained  by  budding  Roses  on 
evergreen  stocks  ?  That  will  not  make  the  former  evergreen. 
If  you  want  evergreen  Roses  you  must  trust  to  the  China 

Rose  and  its  allies. Ot-^aym.— If  your  Roses  are  transplanted 

carefully  they  will  take  no  harm.  Shorten  the  branches  after 
they  are  removed.  We  have  not  made  up  our  minds  about 
reprinting  the  "Rose  Garden."  Do  not  allow  this  year*S 
buds  to  bloom  this  year. 

Underwood.—I,.  Q.  Z.— The  following  ornamental  evergreen 
and  deciduous  pluats  may  be  rceoriimended  for  planting  under 
trees:— Common  and  variegated  Holly,  Aucuba  japonica, 
Laurustinus,  Bcrberis  Aquitolium,  Viburnum  opulus  [and 
oxycoccus,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Cornus  sanguinea,  Leyces- 
teria  formosa,  common  and  Portugal  Laurels.:}: 

Vines. — W.  C. — The  circumstance  of  your  Vine-roots  being  2^ 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  cold,  stiff  soil,  partly  accounts 
for  the  berries  neither  swelling  off  nor  colouring.  The  great 
slope  of  the  border  has  probably  occasioned  it  to  be  too  dry 
in  summer;  for  borders  are  generally  too  wet  and  cold  for 
the  roots  of  the  Vine  in  winter,  and  allowed  to  be  too  dry  in 
summer.  You  had  better  make  a  fresh  border  with  rich  turfy 
soil,  using  the  surface  of  the  old,  which  you  say  has  lately 
been  made  good,  for  mixing  witii  the  turf  and  other  materials 
proper  to  be  introduced.  Young  Vines  certainly ;  those  that 
are  30  years  old  could  not  be  replanted  with  advantage.il 

Miscellaneods.— ^.  IK.— We  would  willingly  repeat  inces- 
santly answers  to  questions  continually  asked;  but  where 
arc  we  to  find  room  for  them  ?  It  surely  is  not  asking  too 
much  of  our  readers  to  consult  a  few  indexes  for  informatioa 
which  has  been  very  often  given-  In  the  particular  instance 
to  which  you  refer  we  could  not  repeat  the  recommendation, 
the  having  given  it  at  all  being  contrary  to  our  rule,  and 
only  forced  upon  us  by  indispensable  necessity.  It  is  very 
possible  that  we  may  be  sometimes  imposed  upon.  Who  is 
not?  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  recent  instance.  Do  not 
suppose  that  we  are  always  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  facts, 
which  are  only  signed  for  the  public  eye  with  the  initials  of 
the  writers.  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  good  wishes.  Our 
opinion  about  guano  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  own,— — 

A  Subscriber  is  answered  in  another  column.:): D.  W.  \rtB 

find  a  select  list  of  greenhouse  climbers  given  at  p.  392  of  the 

present  year.  :^ ALady.—\\G  are  unacquainted  with  any 

Fig  with  such  a  name  as  the  Dough  Fig  or  the  Veiaaca.  Very 
little  is  known  in  this  country  about  this  kind  of  fruit.  Lind- 
leya  grafts  readily  on  the  Whitethorn,  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prove  quite  hardy  in  South  Devon. Thomas  Hughes. 

— See  a  Leading  Article    to-day. /.    ir.— Write   to    the 

keeper  of  the  Bazaar.    We  have  no  other  information  thaa 

the  advertisement.  ' 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias.— TT.  H.  5.— Your  seedling  wants  fullness  io  the 
centre,  and  the  flower  altogether  wants  depth.* 

Fuchsias.— J.  P.— Your  seedlings  are  large,  stout,  and  fine 
flowers ;  but  the  market  is  stocked  with  varieties  from  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  your  specimens;  the 
dark  varieties  are  of  no  use.  Picta,  the  light  variety,  is  a 
gocd  flower  and  worth  keeping.* 

LoPHOSPERMUiMs. —  J«S(7)A  Fri/er.—YouT  seedling  is  curiously 
mottled,  but  it  wants  brightness  of  colour ;  it  will  always 
have  a  faded  appearance.  5 

Pansies.— i*".  T.  y.— Your  seedling  is  a  flower  of  good  size  and 
substance  ;  top  petals  deep  purple,  with  a  narrow  margin  of 
yellow;  the  lower  petals  yellow,  with  good  eye.* 

Pelakgonh'ms.- /..  i..— Your  seedling  is  a  well-formed  and 
very  good  flower;  it,  however, bears toostrongaresemblance 
to  an  excellentvaricty  in  cultivation  named  Hodge's  Oberon.* 

T.  R. — Both  your  flowers  are  rather  deficient  in  form. 

No.  1,  which  is  fine  in  colour,  has  the  lower  petals  too  long 
and  narrow,  and  the  divisions  between  are  large;  in  colour, 
texture,  and  substance,  the  flower  is  of  a  superior  order. 
No.  2  has  richly-coloured  top  petals,  but  altogether  the  flower 
is  rather  coarse,  the  centre  somewhat  discoloured,  aud  sur- 
face of  the  petals  veiny.* 

ERRATtJM.— At  p.  ()06,  article  Potter's  Gua-  0,  instead  of  "one- 
fifth  guano  and  four-fifths  night-soW,'*  read  "  one-fifth  guano 
and  four-fifths  Ught-BOii." 
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TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS.  BUILDERS,  &c, 

1V/rcKIBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
-L'J-  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  otlier  articles  used  fer  Rooting,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attendin?  other  materials  used  In  roofiug, 
preveuting,  in  agricultural  districts,  many  useful  houses  and 
sheds  being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  il  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  iu  a  great  measure— and  in  Siime 
instances  altogether — obviate  them,  and  prove"  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  imiiermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  ma: 
he  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  othei 
coping,  and  maybe  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge 
nnity  ;  being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wi'.h 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  dd.  each  (beins:  less  than 
gs.6d.  per  square  of  100  feet),  with  directions  forapplying  them. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowDEX,  IS,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents: — Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
11,  Manesty-lane ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq. ;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
Esq.;  Bristol.  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgace  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq.;  Glasgow.  Malcolm  Carmichael,  Esq.,  St.  Enoch-square; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis  &  Co. ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co..  Dunbar's  Dock;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibbin-'s 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER.  RAILWAY,  andother  FELT, 

*»*  The  "laiPRovKD  RoOKixc  Felt"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  the  Common  Felt  made  in  lengths,  and  not 
subject,  like  it  or  continuous  sheets  of  other  material,  to  be 
stripped  by  storm;  it  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and 
from  thesimple  mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  can 
not  percolate  through  nail-holes,  being  only  fastened  down  at 
the  overlaps. 


STEPHENSON   anu   CO.,   61,   Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,    Southwark,    Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists   to   their  much   approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
cy  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
:_    any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of   pipes    or   flues. 
S.  c^  C.  have  also  to  state   that  at  the   request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.    These  Boilers,  which  are 
nov  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
.  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
.cd  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  they 
be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
1.  ..  -erics  throughout  the  kingdom. 

i ,  ^;  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
:■■:■.■  Pajk-st,,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conser^'atories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


Cf)£  ^Qcictiltiiral  A^a^tte* 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2\,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

THinianAT,    Sept.  26     Acriculcurallmp.  Soc  of  Ireland. 

Wao.vESDAr,  Gel.    S    Flax  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland. 

XHuasDAy,     Oct.    3    AKrictiltarjd  Imp  Soc.  ol  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.23— West  Hereford,  W.  Firle.  Fairford.  W.  market,  Yoiford. 
Sept.  21— Frain]in)iham.  Isle  of  Thanei,  Rayleigh. 
Sept.  2s — Rii-htnondshire. 
Sept.27-Halesworth,  Hadleigh. 
Sept.  30_Chepstotv. 
Oct.     2 — Harlesion. 
Oct.      S— ColliunptoOjAberea^enny. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IMPLEMENTS  OP  CULTI- 
VATION cannot  be  better  prefaced  than  by  an  article 
oil  those  employed  in  drainage,  for  this  process  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  good — ;.  e.,  economical  Agri- 
culture. Opportunities  will  hereafter  occur  of  refer- 
ring to  the  draining-plough,  the  mole-plough,  and 
Other  smaller  tools  required  in  draining :  the  first  is 
rtrely  useful,  except  on  the  most  homogeneous  clays  ; 
the  second  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  pasture 
lands — by  means  of  it  a  very  imperfect,  and  by  no 
means  permanent  description  of  drainage  is  effected; 
and  the  others  are  not  individually  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  occupation  of  space  here 
by  further  allusion  to  them.  Our  present  object  is  to 
describe  the  subsoil  plo[jgh,  which  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  drainage  implement. 

Land  cannot  with  benefit  be  rendered  loose,  to 
any  considerable  depth,  if  it  be  wet.     The  subsoil- 

filough  is  not  useful  to  the  fanner  of  wet  soils ;  his 
and  must  be  <lry,  artificially  or  naturally,  before  this 
implement  can  be  beneficially  Uised  by  him.  We  do 
not  wish  our  readers  to  depend  on  a  mere  assertion 
of  this  ;  but,  without  defending  the  statement  at  any 
length,  it  appears  sufficiently  obvious,  that  to  deepen 
a  wet  soil  would  be  to  render  it  almost  uncultivable 
by  horse-labour — for  draught  animals  reijuire  a  firm 
footing,  and  ihi.s,  in  wet  districts,  it  will  be  found, 
is  always  prc-served  for  them  by  the  shallow  cultiva- 
tion which  experience  teaches  such  lands  should 
receive.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  practice  of 
subsoil-ploughing,  (or  stirring,  as  it  might  more 
properly  be  calieil,;  wliicli,  we  find,  from  some  of 
the  County  Heports   to  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture,* 

•  'Hio.,,  In  liiff  Report  of  \Aui:nxu\tf:,  by  IJicknuii,  Uicrc  id  llic 
fDllowinK  notice  of  ttic"  miner,  or  (Icci^-stlrrintf  pIooRh  :"— 
"  TliU  U  (knottier  triol  of  th<;  plough  kind,  Nomcwliftt  filmllar  In 
IU  naturr,  which  wat  Introdiiccti  Into  tli-j  c.iinty  nearly  ahoiit 
the  tarric  pcnorl  a^  (he  trench- plou($h.  It  dimply  consifitH  of  a 
plooKtii-iiare  Of  rnly  fixed  to  a  atrong  hcam,  by  nieana  of  a,  atrrmj; 
ahcathand  handle,  without  any  inould-hoord.  It  l»  umiully 
drawn  by  lour  or  mote  horaca,  btinK  made  to  follow,  In  the 
farrow,  the  common  piou^h, no  a^  to  penetrate  into,  looncn,  and 
allr  up  the  Nnderviil,  without turnini;  it  up,  to  the  depth  of  from 
»  lo  12  lnehe«  l*iow  li.e  tract  In  i»hicli  that  plopi^h  had  Konc." 
A  more  accurate  dracription  of  the  way  In  widch  tlie  implement 
U  awd  than  u  contained  in  thia  paragroph  of  lbl3  could  not  be 
(troi  DOW. 


prevailed  half  a  century  ago,  has  died  away  in  those 
districts  where  once  it  existed,  because  it  was  un- 
connected with  any  efficient  system  of  drainage.  It 
was  not  till  Mr.  Smith  showed,  on  his  farm  at 


Deanston,  the  great  advantages  following  the  adop- 
tion of  both  these  operations  together,  that  either  of 
them  obtained  that  high  place  iu  the  practice  of  good 
farming  which  they  now  hold. 


Mr.  Smith's  Subsoil  Plough. 


Mr.  Smith's  subsoil- plough  consists  of  the  ordi- 
nary framework  of  a  plough,  without  the  mould- 
board,  made  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shocks  and 
the  strain  to  which  an  implement  requiring  the  force 
of  four  or  six  horses  to  work  it  must  be  subjected. 
This  framework  is  about  15  feet  long.  A  sole-plate, 
on  which  a  feather-shaped  or  pointed  sock  slips,  is  at- 
tached to  it  by  means  of  two  uprights  and  a  curved 
coulter.  The  height  of  the  plough,  when  held  in  a 
working  position,  from  the  sole-plate  to  the  beam,  is 
about  22  inches.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  go  to  a  depth 
of  20  inches.  From  the  furrow  side  of  the  sock  a 
spur  projects,  over  which  the  mass  of  subsoil  cut  by 
the  coulter  and  share  is  raised  and  broken,  and  falls 
down  again.  By  the  action  of  this  spur,  and  of  the 
whole  implement,  the  subsoil  is  effectually  stirred, 
without  any  of  it  being  lifted  to  the  surface.  The 
effect  of  subsequent  deep  ploughing,  after  the  action 
of  the  air  has  thus  sufficiently  meliorated  the  subsoil, 
will  be  beneficial,  while  without  this  previous  culti- 
vation it  would  have  been  injurious.  The  subsoil- 
plough  requires  at  least  four  horses  to  work  it  effi- 
ciently. The  draught  in  a  rather  clayey  soil  was  1 1 J- 
cwt.,  going  from  16  to  18  inches  deep.  The  draught 
of  the  common  plough,  which  preceded  it,  and  turned 
out  the  furrow  in  which  it  worked,  was  about  5  cwt., 
so  that  the  work  for  the  horses  was  about  the  same  in 
either  case.  It  is  found  that  the  wider  the  furrow  is 
turned  out,  the  more  efficient  is  the  operation.  In  a 
subsoil  ploughing-match,  held  at  Stirling  in  1840,  it 
was  found  that  the  best  work  was  done  by  that  sub- 
soil-plough which  was  preceded  by  the  old  Scotch 


plough,  which  casts  a  very  wide  furrow.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
subsoil-plough  shall  pass  along  a  fewer  number  of 
furrows  in  a  given  width  of  land  than  where  the 
furrow  is  narrower,  for  the  width  of  the  furrow  de- 
pends not  on  that  of  the  furrow-slice,  but  on  the 
width  of  the  plough,  which  thrusts  the  furrow-slice 
from  the  fast-land.  The  expense  of  the  operation  of 
subsoil-ploughing  is  considerable,  varying  from  24s. 
to  30s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  rough  strong  land,  where  the 
pickaxe  is  afterwards  required  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  the  plough  has  met  with,  the  expense 
will  be  much  greater  than  this.  This  is  a  statement 
of  the  debit  side  of  the  farmer's  account  of  subsoil- 
ploughing.  To  find  its  credit  side,  he  must  compare 
his  land  as  it  was — wet  or  scorched,  according  to  the 
weather,  on  which  it  %vas  wholly  dependent — with 
his  land  as  it  now  is  after  the  operation,  free  and  fri- 
able, dry  and  open  ;  and  he  must  take  the  crop  he 
raises  now  at  less  expense,  too,  than  formerly  ;  for 
the  land,  being  drier,  is  more  easily  tilled  ;  and  he 
must  compare  this  crop  with  that  he  used  to  raise  on 
the  same  land.  The  difference  will  generally  yield  a 
large  per  centage  on  the  capital  lie  has  laid  out;  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Abbey  Mains,  East 
Lothian,  on  this  subject,  is  given  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in 
another  column  of  this  Paper. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  Deanston  subsoil- 
plough,  one  of  a  lighter  form,  made  of  wood,  has 
been  invented  by  Sir  Edward  Stracey,  of  Rackheath. 


Rackhkath  Subsoil  Plough 


It  is  used  just  as  Mr.  Smith's  implement,  but  the 
absence  of  the  lateral  spur  which  characterises  the 
Deanston  suhsoil-plough,  must  render  it  a  less  effi- 
cient implement.  In  this,  however,  never  having 
seen  it  at  work,  we  do  not  speak  from  experience. 


Tiiii  Reading  SiiusoiL  Plough. 

The  same  objection  exists  to  another  form  of  the 
subsoil-plough,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  below, 
which  was  invented  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading. 

The  triple-toothed  form  of  this  implement  was 
intended   to  diminish   the   force    required   to  draw 


it.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  when  in  full  work  the 
uppermost  tooth  is  in  advance  of  the  second,  and 
that  again  in  front  of  the  lowest,  so  tliat  the  tenacity 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  which  hinders  the  motion  of 
the  implement  is,  as  it  were,  overcome  piecemeal, 
and  probably  with  less  resistance  than  would 
be  presented  to  the  action  of  any  other  method. 
The  efficiency  of  this  implement  as  a  stirrer 
of  all  the  subsoil  is,  however,  far  from  perfect. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  in  one 
implement  the  subsoil  with  the  common  plough 
which  ordinarily  precedes  it.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  these  is  that  which  has 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  an  implement 
now  manufactured  by  many  parties,  which 
appears  and  acts  first  as  a  common  plough- 
worked  by  two  horses,  and  then,  by  a  simple  re- 
moval or  lifting  of  the  mould-board,  is  fitted  to 
act  as  a  subsoil-plough,  and,  in  returning,  to  stir  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  which  has  just  been  opened. 

The  Charlbury  subsoil  plough,  figured  below,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Pusey,  and  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Jour- 
nal, is  the  result  of  another  of  these  attempts. 


Tub  Ciiarluury  Suiihoil  Plouou. 
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This  figure  is  sufficiently  instruclive  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  construction ;  it  is  not,  we  believe, 
found  to  act  well  in  practice,  as  the  tentlency  of  the 
attached  tooth  is  to  lift  the  implement  behind  so  as 
to  hinder  its  efficient  action  as  a  plough.  Another 
implement,  which  probably  originated  in  this  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Pusey's,  was  first  e.xhibited  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Teddington,  Stratford  on-.\von,  at  Derby, 
and  is  mentioned  approvingly  by  the  Society's 
Judges.  It  differs  from  the  Charlbury  subsoil- 
plough  in  the  position  of  the  stirring-teeth,  which 
are  situated  not  in  the  walie  of  the  mould-board  but 
considerably  in  front,  and  to  the  right  side  of  it,  so 
that  they  work  in  the  last  furrow  that  was  opened, 
and  stir  the  bottom  of  it  just  previously  to  its  being 
filled  and  covered  by  the  furrow-slice  in  the  act  of 
being  turned.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  be 
effiictive  without  at  all  deranging  the  action  of  the 
implement,  or  throwing  additional  labour  on  the 
holder.  The  most  efficient  mode  of  subsoil-plough- 
ing is,  however,  doubtless  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  in  which  a  good  wide  plough 
precedes  his  implement,  drawn  by  4  or  6  horses. 

The  advantage  of  subsoil-ploughing  land  which 
has  below  it  a  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  of 
channels^ — be  they  natural  or  artificial — through 
which  the  water  held  in  it  may  rapidly  escape,  is 
unquestionable.  The  gardener  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  deepening  his  soil,  and  the 
farmer's  interest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  gar- 
dener. To  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  ren- 
dering a  greater  depth  of  it  permeable  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  by  rendering  it  independent  of  our 
variable  climate,  should  be  the  object  of  both ;  and 
no  means  are  so  likely  to  accomplish  it  as  subsoil- 
ploughing  afte?'  draining. 


Among  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
practice  of  Agrioklture  which  offer  themselves  to 
us  for  comment,  there  is  one  of  great  importance,  to 
which  we  are  desirous  of  calling  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers.  We  allude  to  the  improvement  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  by  the  general  introduction  of  the  allotment 
system. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  a  highly  important  object — one  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  remove  the  depression 
and  distress  which  too  often  constitute  the  lot  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  to  elevate  them  in  their 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  is  a  noble  project ; 
the  accomplishment  of  which  would  annihilate  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
substitute  a  cheerful,  willing,  and  able  workman  in 
the  place  of  a  discontented  and  depressed  one. 

Of  all  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  promotion  of  this  important  end,  none  appears 
to  be  more  easy  of  introduction,  or  more  efficient  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  than  the  system 
of  allotting  to  the  labourer  a  small  portion  of  land, 
■which  may  be  cultivated  by  himself  in  his  hours  of 
leisure,  and  by  his  wife  and  children,  without  in- 
fringing on  the  time  occupied  in  the  service  of  his 
master.  The  size  of  the  allotment  should  vary  with 
those  circumstances  of  the  family  which  affect  their 
capability  to  cultivate — such  as  the  age,  strength,  and 
leisure  of  the  man,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the 
children.  Half  an  acre  may  be  considered  as  a 
medium  size. 

Provided  with  such  an  allotment  the  labourer  has 
a  savings  bank — if  we  may  adopt  the  term— in  which 
he  may  invest  all  his  spare  money  and  labour ;  and 
one  of  the  first  results  will  be  that  these  will  flow  into 
the  channels  thus  provided  for  them,  instead  of  being 
lost  or  squandered  in  the  beer-house.  The  produce 
of  the  allotment  increases  his  incom.e  materially,  and 
adds  to  his  family  comforts;  he  becomes  contented 
and  happy,  and  regards  with  pleasing  satisfaction 
the  stake  which  he  possesses  in  the  property  of  the 
community.  Ahappy  effect  upon  his  moral  character 
is  the  consequence.  Placed  in  a  situation  of  comfort, 
independence,  and  contentment,  he  is  more  likely  to 
discharge  his  duties  towards  society  than  if  in  a  state 
of  dependence  and  misery ;  one  is  the  atmosphere 
of  virtue,  the  other  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  benelit  thus  conferred  on  the  labourer  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  to 
every  individual  of  it.  The  labourer  pays  a  good  rent 
for  his  land,  and  pays  it  with  punctuality.  He  cul- 
tivates it  highly  by  manual  labour,  and  supplies  it 
abundantly  with  manure  from  his  cottage  and  his 
pig.  The  produce  is  therefore  large.  Neither  him- 
self nor  his  family  are  burdensome  to  the  commu- 
nity, either  in  a  workhouse  or  a  gaol,  but  instead  of 
dependent  paupers  or  lawless  criminals,  society 
obtains  orderly  and  productive  members. 

The  allotment  system  has  been  carried  out  to  a 
large  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
abundant  evidence  has  thus  been  afforded  of  its  many 
advantages.  The  Agricultural  Employment  Insti- 
tution, which  was   established  in  1S33,  turned  its 


attention  to  this  subject,  and  collected  some  striking 
facts,  which  were  published  in  the  form  of  a  paraph- 
let,  l)ut  are  probably  little  known.  The  Institution 
is  since  extinct.  We  e-xtract  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases. 

"  C'l/c-rne,  near  Bath. — In  1818,  twenty-nine  acres 
of  land  left  in  trust  for  the  poor,  under  the  supet- 
intendence  of  the  clergyman,  were  divided  amongst 
thirty  families.  Prior  to  the  year  1818,  this  land 
was  let  to  a  large  farmer,  at  only  lo/.  per  annum. 

"  Results  : — The  tenants  and  their  families  have 
been  rendered  all  honest  and  respectable  ;  t/ie^  have 
been  kept  entire! j/ free  from  jiarkh  relief,  and  become 
the  farmers'  most  steady  and  industrious  labourers  ; 
the  land  is  so  greatly  improved  by  spade  husbandry, 
as  to  be  worth  double  its  value  at  the  time  it  carne 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor." 

"Crondall,  Hants. —  The  allotment  system  has 
partially  existed  in  this  parish  (which  contains  nearly 
1200  inhabitants)  since  1819,  but  of  late  years  has 
been  increased,  until  150  acres  have  been  divided 
amongst  120  labourers,  some  of  it  being  the  very 
best  land,  and  let  as  high  as  il.  per  acre,  free  of 
tithes  and  rates. 

"  Results : — The  land  is  improved,  poor-rates  are 
reduced,  rents  are  regularly  paid,  and  new  applica- 
tions for  land  are  made  every  year.  Crondall,  which 
was  notorious  for  thieves  and  poachers,  is  now  quite 
altered,  and  not  a  man  from  thence  joined  in  the 
riots  of  tlie  agricultural  labourers  which  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  18.j0." 

"Long  Neimiton,  Wilts. — This  parish  in  18.30 
contained  forty-two  labouring  families,  all  wretcliedly 
poor,  the  rates  paid  to  them  in  six  months,  from 
October,  1820,  having  amounted  to  206/.  8i.  Every 
cottager  was  offered  as  much  land  at  a  farmer's  rent 
as  he  and  his  family  could  cultivate,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  labour  .required  by  the  farmer.s,  if 
they  would  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
poor-rates  by  their  own  industry.  All  accepted  the 
offer,  except  four  infirm  old  men  and  twopoor  widows 
with  large  families.  They  had  their  land  on  lease, 
one  acre  and  a  half  each  of  arable  land ;  and,  when 
any  of  them  could  purchase  a  cow,  were  allowed 
three  acres  of  meadow  land,  at  the  rate  of  5/.  4s.  per 
annum  for  each  cow, 

"  Results  : — By  the  autumn  of  1823  every  labourer 
in  the  parish,  except  two  infirm  old  men,  had  not 
only  emancipated  himself  from  the  poor  rates,  but 
had  also  punctually  repaid  the  sum  of  44/.,  which 
had  been  lent  them  to  purchase  tools  and  seeds ;  each 
family  had  got  into  cultivation  their  acre  and  a  half 
of  land ;  and  two  or  three  of  them  had  claimed  their 
Grass-land,  having  saved  money  enough  to  buy  a 
cow ;  and  one  family  had  two  cows.  The  rates  for 
the  six  months  from  October,  182.3,  was  only 
il.  13s.  6d.  The  labourers  were  reclaimed  from  idle 
and  bad  habits,  and  became  most  valuable  servants. 
The  widows,  before  this  time,  had  also  taken  land, 
and  supported  themselves  and  families  without 
parish  relief,  although  one  had  six  and  the  other 
eight  children." 

"  N.  Atherton,Esq.,  ofCalne,  having  come  into  pos- 
session of  some  property  at  Kingston,  St.  Slichael's, 
Wilts,about6  years ago,immediatelyletout  tothepoor 
forty  acres  of  land  in  allotments  of  from  three  to  four 
acres,  at  the  farmers'  rental.  This  land  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  considered  to  produce  50  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
labourers  are  raised  from  a  disgraceful  state  of  pauper 
ism  to  an  honest  independence,  and  the  poor-rates 
are  reduced  to  a  comparative  trifle." 

"  Daunceij,  Wilts.— Some  years  back  the  farmers 
of  Dauncey  let  to  the  poor  labourers  of  their  parish 
with  families,  three  acres  of  land  each,  at  2/.  per 
acre;  and  soon  afterwards  the  late  Lord  Peter- 
borough built  a  barn  for  them,  where  they  could 
thresh  their  corn. — Those  men  struck  their  names  off 
the  parish  books,  and  brought  up  their  families  in 
habits  of  industry  and  honesty,  and  all  of  them  cheer- 
fully paid  towards  the  support  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  of  the  same  parish." 

What  evidence  could  be  offered  more  striking 
than  this,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  allotment  system 
in  diminishing — we  may  almost  say  annihilating — 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  improving  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  condition  of  the  labourer  ? 
\Vhat  solid  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  system  ?  and  why,  with  evidence 
such  as  this,  affiirded  so  long  ago,  do  we  not  find 
every  agricultural  labourer  in  England,  who  has  a 
wife  and  family  around  him,  and  every  single  la- 
bourer in  circumstances  to  be  benefited  by  it,  settled 
on  his  allotment  of  land,  an  independent  and  a 
happy  man .'' 

We  purpose  continuing  our  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, offering  further  evidence  in  support  of  our 
views,  answering  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  system,  and  pointing  out  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  best  practical  method  of  effecting  its 
general  introduction,  and  promoting  its  beneficial 
operation. — F. 
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ON  THE  BEST  SPRING  CROPS  FOR  FOOD. 

[The  following  paper  was  rend  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris, 
of  Eatington,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.] 

The  points  for  consideration  are — the  earliness,  quan- 
tity and  quality,  cost  of  production,  and  the  influence 
on  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  different  kinds  of  artificial 
spring  food  for  cattle. 

The  various  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  comprised  under 
Lucerne,  Rye,  Rape,  Rye-grass,  Italian  Rye-grass, 
Trifolium  Incarnatum  or  Annual  Crimson  Clover,  Red 
Clover,  Cow-grass,  Winter  Barley,  Cow-cabbage,  and 
Winter  Vetches. 

Lucerne  may  be  managed  in  two  ways  : — Either  by  pre- 
paring a  good  piece  of  land,  got  quite  clean  and  well 
filled  with  manure,  and  reduced  to  as  fine  a  mould  as 
possible,  and  drilling  the  seed,  in  April  or  May,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  Indies  apart.  It  should  not  be  sown 
too  early,  for  its  first  growth  being  very  delicate,  the 
late  frosts  in  the  spring  will  destroy  it.  And  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  eighteen  rather  than  twelve  inches, 
because  you  can  then  run  the  plough  between  the  rows 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  thereby  afford  a  greater 
facility  for  cleaning  it  early  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
and  the  greater  distance  also  enables  you  more  readily  to 
manure  it.  After  the  first  cutting,  if  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  be  well  hoed  and  cleaned,  it  will  add  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  By  adopting  this  plan,  supposing 
Lucerne  sown  this  year,  it  will  be  fit  for  the  first  cutting 
in  the  middle  of  April  next ;  it  may  be  cut  twice  or  even 
three  times  in  the  first  year,  and  then  it  will  bear  cutting 
five  or  even  six  times.  Or  should  this  be  thought  too  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  a  process,  it  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, and  harrowed  in  with  Barley,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Clover  and  other  artificial  Grasses  are  sown.  The 
quantity  of  seed  should  be  about  20  lbs.  an  acre.  A  field 
of  11  acres  so  sown,  was  mown  three  times  the  first  year  ; 
in  the  second,  it  supported  from  the  first  mowing,  with 
a  small  addition  of  Oats,  30  horses  for  seven  weeks  ;  from 
the  second,  20  horses  for  seven  weeks,  without  anything 
eUe  ;  and  from  the  third,  with  a  small  addition  of  Oats, 
20  horses  for  six  weeks.  The' value  of  the  produce  may 
be  estimated  at  11/.  an  acre,  after  deducting  all  the  ex- 
penses, rent,  and  other  charges.  In  the  third  year  it 
maintained  35  horses  for  eight  weeks,  with  a  small  addi- 
tion of  Oats,  from  the  first  mowing  ;  from  the  second, 
nearly  the  same  ;  and  from  the  third,  although  not  -so 
productive,  yet  it  was  of  great  value  and  benefit,  on  a 
farm  where  there  was  little  pasture.  It  would  be  easy 
to  adduce  many  other  instances  of  the  productive  power 
of  Lucerne.  This  plant  will  stand  and  grow  vigorously  for 
10  or  12,  or  even  15  years,  if  nurtured  with  soot,  malt- 
dust,  farm-yard  manure,  or  guano.  It  produces  a  great 
deal  of  milk  in  cows  and  ewes,  and  it  is  highly  relished 
by  them.  It  should  be  cut  just  before  it  has  come  into 
blossom  ;  and  being  mown  on  the  preceding  evening,  it 
should  be  removed  for  use  on  the  following  day.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  it  is  a  long  time  in  coming  to  per- 
fection, it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  not  more  so  than 
Clover  ;  and  that  this  *'  plant  of  plants"  is  a  giant  from 
its  infancy,  advancing  from  strength  to  strength.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  it,  but  the  purple-flowered  is  the 
most  profitable  to  the  cultivator.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  it  may  be  made  into  hay,  and  forms  excellent  fod- 
der ;  but  it  Is  much  better  adapted  for  what  is  called 
soiling.  This  most  valuable  Grass  is  best  cultivated  on 
a  good,  dry,  warm  Barley-soil ;  still  it  answers  very  well 
on  a  stiff  clay,  as  I  have  proved  by  my  own  experience, 
and  that  of  a  neiglibour,  on  a  similar  land.  Whenever 
the  land  returns  to  the  ordinary  rotation  of  crops,  it  has 
been  found  more  congenial  to  production.  It  has  been 
stated  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  practical  farmers^ 
"  that  no  farm,  if  it  has  a  suitable  soil,  should  be  with- 
out Lucerne,  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre  (at  the  least) 
to  every  four  horses." 

Hi/e  is  the  earliest  Grass  used  as  spring  food  for  cattle, 
next  to  Lucerne  ;  and  this,  together  with  its  hulk,  forms 
its  chief  recommendation  ;  for,  unless  cut  quite  young, 
it  is  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  It  flourishes  on  a 
poor  sandy  soil  or  heathy  land,  where  other  Grasses 
would  not  grow.  In  the  work  on  British  Husbandry, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  it  is  stated  that  the  soils  most  appropriate 
to  the  growth  of  Rye  are  those  that  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  sand  ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Von  Thaer's 
**  Frincipes  Raisonnes  (i' Agriculture,"  thatitis  the  only 
Corn  which  can  be  grown  upon  land  which  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  sand  with 
other  earths.  The  preparation  and  culture  of  Rye  are 
essentially  the  same  as  for  Wheat,  than  which  it  is  much 
more  hardy,  but  infinitely  less  valuable.  Within  the 
memory  of  man,  it  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  does  now  in  the  North,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  j  but  I  fancy  the  use  of  it 
with  us,  after  having  been  accustomed  to  good  Wheat 
bread,  would  occasion  a  good  many  zcnj  faces.  It  should 
he  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  early  in  Septem- 
ber, in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  The  land  should  have  been  previously  manured. 
It  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  but  the 
latter  is  preferable,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  hoeing 
and  cleaning  the  land.  Bi-ing  a  hardy  plant,  it  will  stand 
the  winter,  even  when  very  severe  indeed.  In  a  Prize 
Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
it  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  management  of  Rye — 
'*  So  soon  as  the  Wheat  is  cut  in  the  autumn  the  plough 
should  be  set  to  work.  This  may  be  done  even  before  it 
is  carted,  during  the  mornings  of  harvest.  A  single 
ploughing  is  given,  and  a  very  slight  dressing  of  any 
kind  of  short  manure.     In  some  cases,  where  the  farmer 
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lays  on  bis  manure  in  the  autumn  for  Turnips  the  en- 
suing year,  it  might  be  better  to  lay  it  on  before  the 
ploughing.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  slight 
dressing  should  not  at  all  be  considered  as  given  to  the 
Rye;  in  reality,  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  more  intimately  mixed  with  it  than  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  spreading  it  on  in  the  autumn,  and  any  part  of 
it  which  the  Rye  may  abstract,  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  droppings  of  the  stock,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  they  evolve  while  consuming  it,  and 
■which  the  soil  more  readily  absorbs  in  the  spring  than 
i  in  any  other  part  of  the  year,  evaporation  going  at  that. 
-  period  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  in  any  other.  The 
advantages  of  its  cultivation  are  summed  up  thus  : — 
Provision  of  excellent  green  food  is  made  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when,  of  all  others,  it  is  most  wanted.  It 
is  produced  without  sacrificing  any  portion  of  the 
usual  rotatioDs  pursued  on  a  farm,  and  with  little  extra 
labour  ;  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  management  of  any 
preceding  or  succeeding  crops.  It  will  grow  on  any  soil, 
but  it  is  especially  calculated  for  poor  loose  land,  when 
every  other  green  esculent  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  It 
will  bear  any  degree  of  frost  to  which  our  climate  is  sub- 
ject, and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  defy  the  effects  of  the 
coldest  sifuations  in  the  country,  being  there  cultivated 
instead  of  Wheat  for  a  corn  crop,  from  necessity.  It 
is  as  inexpensive,  or  more  so,  than  any  Grass  or 
leguminous  plant.  It  is  readily  consumed  by  stock,  es- 
'  Tjecially  young  animals.  It  improves  rather  than  dete- 
riorates the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown.  On  the  other 
,  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  observations  of  others 
;  in  answer  to  these  high  praises.  Loudon  remarks  that 
husbandry  must  be  bad  or  unfortunate  which  requires 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  it.  The  opinions  of 
practical  agriculturists,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  them,  are  divided.  From  one  I  find  that,  after 
several  years'  trial,  he  has  at  length  abandoned  the  use 
of  it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  injures  the  succeeding 
crop  ;  and  that  he  could  always  tell,  to  a  yard,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  following,  where  the  Rye  had  preceded 
ir.  Another  considers  there  is  something  poisonous  in 
i^s  nature  to  other  plants,  and  that  he  has  invariably 
found  the  wire-worm  most  destructive  after  Rye,  From 
others  I  have  been  informed  they  always  grow  a  certain 
portion  on  their  best  land,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
early  and  abundant  quantity  of  green  food  it  supplies  is 
of  the  greatest  value.  It  may  be  matter  for  considera- 
tion in  the  present  peculiar  season,  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  for  the  farmer,  at  all  events  this  year,  to 
supply  himself  with  this  earliest  food  for  his  cattle,  in 
default  of  Swedes,  Hay,  and  indeed,  Bean  and  Barley 
straw,  (To  be  continued.) 


should  be  thin,  then,  if  seeds  should  have  been  sown  or 
the  field  foul  with  weeds,  there  will  be  a  week's  less 
growth  of  green  rubbish  to  retard  the  drying  of  the  Straw 
in  sheaf ;  and  if  the  crop  of  Wheat  should  be  heavy 
(which  would  as  a  matter  of  course  half  starve  any  seeds 
sown),  then  the  young  seeds  would  a  week  sooner  begin 
to  gain  strength  against  the  winter.  I  am  not  a  practical 
farmer,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  precisely  say  what  all 
the  advantages  would  be,  but  I  hope  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  enlighten  your  readers  on  the  subject. 
I  do,  however,  know  a  little  of  botany,  so  far  as  English 
plants  are  concerned,  and  though  still  less  of  vegetable 
physiology,  yet  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  plan  of  ex- 
amination of  the  umbilical  thread  will  be  a  sure  guide. 
~J.  C.  X. 


PROPER  TIME  TO  REAP  WHEAT. 

The  discussion  and  remarks  in  some  of  your  late 
Numbers  respecting  the  best  time  to  harvest  Wheat  as 
regards  its  stat^  ^^  ripeness,  has  recalled  to  my  remem- 
brance S  circumstance  which  occurred  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  an  excellent 
Wheat-growing  district  beyond  Hounslow,  and  when 
conversing  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman  in  whose 
Wheat-field  we  were  walking,  my  friend  remarked  that 
bis  piece  of  Wheat  was  the  forwardest  thereal)outs,  and 
would  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  fortnight.  The  gentleman  said 
be  meant  to  cot  early,  as  he  had  understood  was  often 
done  in  parts  of  Herefordshire,  the  millers  liking  the 
Wheat  all  the  better  for  it ;  and  he  intended  to  begin  on 
Monday  week.  Upon  which  I  remarked  that  if  the 
grain  had  ceased  to  derive  nutriment  from  the  straw  it 
might  be  cut  to-morrow,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
ascertain  that  by  examining  the  thread-like  connection 
of  the  grain  (which  I  shall  call  the  umbilic-il  thread)  to 
the  receptacle,  whether  the  grain  had  ceased  to  receive 
nutriment.  Whereupon  we  first  searched  for  and  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  cart-way  a  plant  in  a  quite  green  and 
growing  state,  and  examining  it,  saw  that  the  umbilical 
thread  was  in  a  healthy  and  growing  state,  and  the  grain 
still  milky.  We  next  selected  several  ears  from  the  crop 
(not  the  ripest),  and  on  examining  them  saw  that  the 
umbilical  thread  was  in  a  withered  state,  and  incapable 
of  conveying  nutriment.  Afterwards  we  selected  some 
of  the  ripest  ears,  and  saw  the  umbilical  thread  quite 
withered  and  dry.  But  these  ripest  ears  were  far  short 
of  being  dead-ripe.  The  gentleman  said,  "  This  exami- 
nation baa  convinced  me,  and  I  will  begin  to-morrow." 
He  did  so,  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  continues 
the  practice.  His  immediate  advantage  was  that  he  was 
enabled  to  prepare  his  land  and  get  a  good  crop  of 
uooAe-taU  or  stubble  Turnips.  The  harvest  of  that  year 
was  generally  prolonged  by  very  rainy  weather,  and  in 
ahoQt  a  mon'h  after  the  examination  I  saw  bis  Turnips 
being  hoed  and  a  neighbour's  sprouted  Wheat  being 
carted  on  t!.e  same  d^y.  Now  there  are  many  reasons 
why  Wheat  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
witbout  lo«(«  of  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grujn  j  and 
I  will  suppose  that  it  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done 
at  leut  a  week  esirlier  than  is  usual  by  the  present  gene- 
ral practice,  and  then  the  following  may  be  some  of  the 
advantigct  to  be  gained  : — viz.,  a  week's  time  in  operat- 
ing upon  or  CEiItivaling  the  land,  in  conncquencc  of  the 
crop  hafiog  been  so  much  the  sooner  cleared  off ;  the 
avoidance  of  a  week's  plunder  by  sparrows,  other  cone- 
bilicd  birds,  and  feathered  game;  which,  in  conscqupnce 
of  being  dfrprived  of  a  week's  cirn-food,  may  confer  a 
benefit  by  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  weeds,  such  as  Poly- 
gonum avicuUre,  and  other  Spergula,  instead ;  less 
grain  will  be  wasted  by  scattering,  as  ears  are  less 
liable  to  be  broken  off  and  the  chuff  less  liibic  to 
looten,  thdn  when  fully  or  deud  ripe  ;  the  Straw  must  be 
of  better  quality  for  every  parpo«c.  If  the  crop  of  Wheat 
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[The  communications  of  the  two  past  weeks  from  Mr. 
Sullivan,  on  the  operations  of  the  harvest,  were  published 
in  order  that  they  might  be  seasonable,  before  his  pre- 
vious papers  on  Tillage  operations  were  concluded.  The 
following  is  the  last  of  the  latter  series.] 

Fallowin//. — Although  the  practice  of  fallowing  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  ages,  it  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  in  Scotland  tillabout  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  The  singular  means  by  which  it 
was  introduced  into  East  Lothian,  and  the  unfavourable 
light  in  which  the  practice  was  there  first  regarded,  are  thus 
given  by  Somerville  in  his  Survey  of  the  County,  drawn 
up  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture: — "Two  persons  of 
high  respectability  are  mentioned  as  being  the  first  who 
followed  the  practice  ;  the  one  a  proprietor,  the  other  a 
farmer.  The  proprietor  was  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas, 
sixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  set  the  example  upon  his 
own  estate.  The  farmer  was  Mr.  John  WalUer,  in 
Beanston,  as  we  are  informed  from  respectable  authority, 
who  took  the  hint  from  some  English  travellers,  while 
they  spent  a  night  at  his  house,  and  with  whom  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  upon  the  subject,  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction  that  he  made  an  experiment  upon  six 
acres  the  following  summer,  which  he  carried  through  in 
spite  of  the  animadversions  of  his  neighbours,  who  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  sanity  of  his  mind  or 
the  stability  of  his  circumstances.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  gave  them  a  better  opinion  of  both,  and  the 
return  was  so  abundant  as  to  induce  him  to  extend  his 
next  year's  fallow  break  to  twenty  acres  ;  soon  after 
which  the  practice  began  to  spread,  and  so  early  as  172-1, 
fallowing  upon  all  the  deep  strong  soils  was  common 
throughout  the  county." 

The  practice  of  fallowing  thus  soon  became  general 
throughout  East  Lothian  upon  all  kinds  of  land,  but  the 
extension  of  furrow-draining  and  of  drilled  crops,  which 
admit  of  considerable  after-culture,  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  render  bare-fallowing  less  frequently  indis- 
pensable upon  strong  adhesive  soils,  and  altogether 
uH^^ff'Rssarv  UDon  those  of  a  light  friable  description. 
The  land  in  this  county  is  too  high  rented  and  too  valu- 
able to  devote  any  portion  of  it  unnecessarily  to  an  entire 
year's  cultivation  without  producing  any  immediate 
return;  fallowing,  therefore,  is  now  almost  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  strong  cold  adhesive  clays,  which  have 
not  been  yet  properly  drained,  and  on  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Turnips  would  be  very  unprofitable  in  many 
seasons,  and  most  laborious  and  expensive  in  all ;  or  to 
land  which  has  become  so  much  infested  with  Couch- 
grass  (Triticum  repens),  Knot-grass  (Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum),  and  other  weeds,  that  their  complete 
destruction  could  not  be  effected  while  preparing  it  for 
green  crops.  The  extension  of  the  culture  of  drilled 
crops  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  diminished  the  extent  of 
land  annually  under  bare  fallow  ;  but  for  many  reasons, 
which  it  is  unnecessiiry  here  to  specify,  these  crops  bave 
not  entirely  superseded  the  process,  and  are  not  likely  to 
do  so  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Wheat,  the 
staple  crop  of  East  Lothian,  is  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tion of  our  strong  heavy  soils,  and  forit  summer  fallow  evi- 
dently affords  an  excellent  preparation;  but  independently 
of  this,  another  and  perhaps  a  stronger  reason  for  annually 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  to  fallow,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  operations 
connected  with  the  process  are  performed  at  a  time 
(from  the  conclusion  of  Turnip-sowing  till  harvest)  when 
the  men  and  horses,  at  least  the  latter,  would  be  other- 
wise comparatively  idle.  Although  strong,  stiff,  adhesive 
clays — the  only  description  of  land  upon  which  bare 
fallows  are  held  to  be  indispensable — derive  unc'oibted 
benefit  from  aeration  during  the  summer  months,  yet  no 
farmer  here  ever  thinks  of  sacrificing  so  much  rent  and 
labour  in  fallowing  land  merely  to  afford  his  men  and 
horses  constant  employment,  or  to  give  the  soil  rest  and 
the  benefit  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  but  when  a 
field,  or  some  part  of  it  (for  an  enlire  field  is  seldom 
fallowed  indiscriminately),  becomes,  after  a  course  of 
crojiping,  excessively  foul  with  root-weeds,  bare  or  naked 
f-illowis  resorted  to  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  extir- 
pating the  greatest  enemies  with  which  useful  crops  have 
to  contend. 

The  first  or  winter  furrow  for  fallow  is  seldom  given 
until  the  other  stubble  land  intended  for  green  crops  hats 
been  ploughed.  Either  of  three  methods  of  plough- 
ing is  adopted,  according  as  the  land  may  be  in  a  wet  or 
a  dry  condition.  In  wet  retentive  soilH,  the  ridges  are 
either  gathered  up  or  cloven  out  into  halves,  keeping  tho 
furrows  open  in  order  to  preserve  the  land  in  a  dry  state 
in  winter;  but  the  general  mode  of  ploughing  is  casting. 

The  second  ploufjliinp;  is  sometimes  given  after  tho 
spring  Bccd-time  is  pfist ;  Ijut  uiiIchh  the  weciis  Imppen 
to  be  very  numerous  und  luxuriimt,  it  is  most  frequently 
delayed   until  the  Potatoes  and  Swedish  Turnips  are 


sown.  If  gathered  up  before,  the  ridges  are  now  cloveik. 
down,  and  vice  vcrsd.  This  ploughing  is  also  not  unu- 
sually made  in  a  direction  crossing  the  ridges,  but  in 
whatever  manner  the  land  may  be  ploughed,  it  remains 
in  that  state  until  the  Turnip-sowing  is  completed. 
Should  a  fall  of  rain,  however,  occur  after  a  continuance 
of  dry  weather,  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  and  when  the 
surface  becomes  sufficiently  dry  again,  it  is  harrowed 
with  facility  into  a  fine  state,  which  effectually  disen- 
gages the  weeds  from  the  soil  and  exposes  them  to  the 
atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  the  Turnip-sowing  is  finished,  which  is 
usually  about  the  end  of  June,  the  working  of  the  fallow 
is  again  resumed.  After  the  wteds,  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  previous  operations,  have  been  gathered  off,  the 
land  is  ploughed  in  a  direction  crossing  the  former 
ploughings,  and  as  deep  as  the  strength  of  the  horses 
can  accomplish.  Deep  ploughing  is  deemed  indispen- 
sable at  this  stage  of  the  fallowing  process,  not  only  to 
increase  the  depth  of  active  soil,  but  also  to  bring  to  the 
top  the  roots  of  all  vivacious  weeds.  After  being 
ploughed  the  land  is  repeatedly  harrowed  and  rolled  ; 
the  grubber  is  also  employed  with  effect  at  this  stage,  iu 
dragging  to  the  surface  root-weeds  remaining  in  the  soil. 
As  the  great  object  is  the  thorough  extirpation  of 
weeds,  the  utmost  attention  is  bestowed,  and  considerable 
expense  incurred  upon  their  collection.  The  quickens, 
as  the  roots  of  the  Couch-grass  and  other  weeds  are 
termed,  are  disposed  of  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  inclination  of  the 
farmer.  When  the  surface  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a 
fine  tilth,  the  strong  vegetative  powers  of  the  root-weeds 
thereby  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  the  powerful  heat  of  a  July  sun  ;  and  in  this  case 
they  are  ploughed  down  again  into  the  land  with  safety,, 
economy,  and  advantage.  But  the  long  continuance  of 
dry  and  warm  weather,  requisite  to  destroy  Couch-grass, 
seldom  occurs  here  ;  and  hand-picking,  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive though  it  be,  is  therefore  the  most  general  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  enemy.  After  being  gathered  the 
weeds  are  sometimes  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  upon 
the  surface ;  but  the  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most 
judicious  practice  is,  to  cart  them  to  some  convenient 
corner  of  the  field,  to  be  afterwards  formed  into  a  valu- 
able compost  with  quick-Ume. 

In  most  cases  the  land  is  a  second  time  cross-ploughed, 
reversing  the  last  furrow-slices,  well  harrowed  and  rolled, 
and  any  weeds  which  may  still  appear  are  hand-picked 
as  before,  after  which  it  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  perfectly 
clean  ;  at  all  events  the  ridges  are  now  formed  in  order 
to  provide  against  wet  weather.  They  are  always 
gathered  up,  and  every  attention  bestowed  in  giving  them 
the  necessary  and  uniform  degree  of  curvature.  The 
original  ridges  are  usually  followed  in  marking  off  the 
new  ones  ;  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  alter  their  direction 
or  breadth,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  doing  so. 

The  application  of  manure  is  the  next  operation.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  convey  the  dung  to  the  field  some 
time  before  it  is  required  for  use,  in  order  to  undergo 
the  necessary  process  of  fermentation,  and  to  have  it  at 
hand,  but  when  the  field  lies  contiguous  to  the  farm- 
offices  the  dung  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  yards.  la 
either  case  it  is  carted  along  the  ridges,  and  pulled  out 
by  a  man  with  a  dung-drag  into  equal  and  equidistant 
heaps,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  allowed  per  acre. 
To  facilitate  and  insure  accuracy  in  spreading,  the  middle 
of  each  ridge  is  sometimes  lightly  rolled.  The  ploughs 
follow  close  upon  the  spreaders,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
loss  arising  to  the  dung  from  evaporation.  Lime  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  fallow,  with  or  without  dung  :  it  is 
scattered  upon  the  surface  and  ploughed  in  with  a  light 
furrow,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the  action  of 
the  harrows.  Many  farmers  consider  this  to  be  the  most 
judicious  period  for  the  application  of  lime  to  the  land. 

In  ploughing  in  the  dung  the  ridges  are  gathered 
up  again,  by  which  an  increased  degree  of  curvature 
is  imparted  to  them,  or  cast  by  ploughing  two  ridges 
together.  In  either  case  the  furrow-slices  are  taken 
broad  and  shallow  in  order  not  to  bury  the  dung  too  deep. 
This  ploughing  generally  concludes  the  fallowing  process, 
nothing  more  being  done  with  it  until  seed-time,  when  it 
receives  the  last  seed-furrow.  Instead  of  giving  the  seed- 
furrow  in  the  ordinary  manner,  some  farmers  plough  the 
ridges  into  small  drills  about  10  inches  apart.  This  is 
what  is  termed  ribbing,  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  the 
throwing  out  the  plants  in  winter,  by  affording  a  good 
cover  to  the  seed.  The  preceding  operations  are  in 
most  cases  completed  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  if  the  season  have  proved  favourable,  but  the 
working  of  fallows  is  often  continued  during  harvest. 

Land  is  generally  fallowed  after  a  crop  of  Wheat  or 
Oats,  but  when  a  Gruss-field  happens  to  be  in  a  very 
dirty  and  unthiivir.g  condition,  it  is  in  many  instances 
ploughed  up  during  the  summer,  c'.eaned  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  Wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 
Wheat  usually  precedes  and  succeeds  the  summer  fallow. 
Many  farmers  have  found,  however,  that  the  young  plants 
of  tliHt  crop  are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  soil 
by  ihe  influence  of  the  winter  frosts,  when  sown  on. 
fallows  ;  it  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  to  grow  Outs  or 
IJurlcy  instead  of  Wheat  on  bare  fallows,  where  the  soil 
is  of  tliat  strong  chiyey  character  so  much  affected  by 
alternate  frost  and  tliuw  in  winter. 

I  have  now  briefly  detailed  the  general  routine  of 
fallowing  pursued  in  the  best-conducted  farms  in  this 
county  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  season,  the  quiility  and 
condition  of  the  land,  and  other  circumBtanci:s,  often 
render  it  expeiiicnt  to  vary  the  mode  of  procedure.  As 
the  leading  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  fallowing 
ore  the  effectual  extirpation  of  weeds,  and  the  minute 
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pulverisation  of  the  soil,  the  course  of  management  must  | 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  different 
operations  persevered  in  till  the  land  is  rendered  per- 
fectly clean,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  mellow- 
ness. No  rules  can  therefore  prescribe  the  exact 
number  of  ploughing^,  harrowings,  &c.  to  be  given  ;  all 
these  are  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  present  season  has  been 
peculiarly  favourable  here  for  cleaning  the  land,  and 
executing  all  the  operations  connected  with  fallowing. 

Subsoil  Ploughing, — Although  the  utility  of  subsoil 
ploughing,  in  connection  with  thorough  draining,  as  a 
means  of  improving  stiff  clays,  incumbent  on  retentive 
subsoils,  is  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  practised 
by  the  farmers  in  this  county.  With  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining to  what  extent  the  operation  is  really  beneficial, 
the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society  offered,  in  1837, 
the  liberal  premium  of  21/.  for  the  best  Report  of  Expe- 
riments on  Subsoil  Ploughing,  as  compared  with  common 
ploughing.  The  prize  was  competed  for,  and  obtained 
by  Mr.  Biodie,  of  Abbeymains,  near  Haddington.  The 
land  selected  by  Mr.  Brodie  for  experimenting  upon  had 
been  previously  drained  in  every  furrow,  18^-  feet  apart. 
It  was  fallowed  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  alter- 
nate portions  of  the  field  subsoil-ploughed  along  the 
ridges  to  the  depth  of  16  inches,  immediately  before 
applying  the  dung  and  giving  the  seed  furrow.  These 
experiments  extend  from  crop  1838  to  crop  1843,  both 
inclusive  ;  and  from  Mr.  Brodie's  valuable  Report  it 
appears  that,  although  the  produce  of  the  first  crop 
(Wheat)  was  not  greater  upon  the  subsoil-ploughed  land 
than  upon  that  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  yet 
the  increased  produce  of  the  last  three  years  has  more 
than  compensated  for  the  trouble  and  expense  attending 
the  operation,  as  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments  shows.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  after  the  first  crop  the  field  was  pastured  with  sheep 
for  two  years,  and  then  ploughed  up  in  1841  for  Oats  : — 
Increase  id  Oats  of  10  bushels  per  Scotch 

acre,  at  2s.  6c^.      .  .  .  .^\     5    0 

6  cwt.  Straw,  at  \s.  8d.      ,  .  ..010     Q—£l  15     0 

On  Beans  of  3  bushels,  at  -is.  .  .    0  12    0 

Straw,  l^cwc,  at2s.         .  ,  ..02    0—    0  14    6 

On  Wheat,  of  2  bushels,  at  6s.  &d,    , 
Straw,  5  cwt.,  at  Is.  &d.    , 


0 
0 

13 
8 

0 

4  — 

1  1     4 

3  10   10 

2  0     0 

2.  Dutch  peat-ashes,  inferior  quality  (gray)  100,000 
parts  consist  of 

55,920  parts  of  silica. 
3,448       „        alumina. 
5,376       jj         oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  protoxide 

of  iron. 
4,340       ,,         oxide  of  manganese. 
8,648      ,,         lime,  partly  combined  with  silica. 
1,560      ,,  magnesia  ditto. 

0,228      „         potash. 
3.855      ,,         soda. 
6,446       1,        sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime, 

soda,  and  potash. 
0,833      „         phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

and  iron. 
6,354       J,         carbonic  acid,    combined  with  lime 

and  magnesia. 
2,992       „         chlorine  combined  with  sodium  into 
common  salt,  and  with  potash  into 

■ chlorate  of  potash. 

100,000  parts. 

As  both  these  sorts  of  peat  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea-coast,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  great 
amount  of  common  salt  owes  its  origin  to  salt  water. 
They  are  conveyed  from  Holland  to  Belgium,  where  they 
are  very  important  for  the  growth  of.  Clover,  as  it  is 
believed  that  it  could  scarcely  be  well  reared  without 
the  Dutch  peat-ashes,  which,  however,  would  be  the 
case,  without  any  doubt,  if  it  was  manured  (instead  of 
the  ashes)  with  gypsum,  common  salt,  bone-dust,  and 
some  other  mineral  substances,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ashes.  Great  expense  would  probably  be  thus 
saved.  Still  the  Belgians  believe  that  the  peat-ashes 
contain  a  substance  unknown,  which  greatly  improves 
the  growth  of  plants.  Besides  Clover,  they  use  this 
manure  in  Belgium  for  Rape,  Potatoes,  Flax,  Peas,  &c., 
but  never  for  Barley,  which  consequently,  the  great 
amount  of  gypsum  seems  not  to  benefit. 


Expense  per  acre  of  the  operation 

Profit  per  acre  on  the  rotation  .  .  .  .    .£1   lo  10 

The  manner  of  performing  the  other  tillage  operations, 
such  as  harrowing,  rolling,  grubbing,  horse-hoeing,  being 
the  same  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  does  not 
require  any  further  notice  in  this  place.— 7".  Sullivan. 

GN  mineralTandTnorganic  manures. 

No.  XXVI. 

By  Professok,  Charles  Sprengel. 
c.  Peat-Ashes. — If  we  consider  that  the  ashes  of  the 
different  sorts  of  peat  are  composed  of  different  mineral 
■substances,  mixed  in  very  varied  proportions,  and  that 
there  are  amongst  them  substances  either  most  nutri- 
tious to  plants,  or  such  as  decoir.pose  the  humus,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  why  their  use  as  manures  is  at  timts  very 
beneficial,  whilst  at  others  they  avail  nothing,  nay,  even 
are  hurtful  to  the  crops.  The  difference  between  peat 
and  wood-ashes  consists  especially  in  their  great  amount 
of  silica,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  gypsum  ; 
moreover,  they  never  contain  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  ashes  of  wood  and  other  plants, 
because  if  they  contain  potash,  it  is  always  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  gypsum,  chiefly,  which  con- 
stitutes their  value  as  a  manure,  which,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of. 

Those  sorts  of  peat  which  have  a  small  specific  weight, 
and  are  of  a  light-gray  colour,  are  considered  the  best, 
whilst  the  red  are  considered  worth  little  or  nothing  ;  still 
these  criterioDS  are  very  deceptive,  as  at  times  the  light  and 
gray  coloured  manure  much  less  than  the  red  and  heavy 
ones,  AVhether  peat-ashes  will  be  a  good  manure  can 
be  decided  only  by  experiments  on  the  fields,  or  chemi- 
cal analysis,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  surest,  because 
experiments  on  the  field  may  be  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances which  will  prevent  the  perfect  action  of  the 
ashes.  I  have  examined  many  sorts  of  peat-ashes — both 
such  as  produced  very  little  or  no  effect,  as  well  as  such 
as  many  years'  experience  has  proved  to  possess  great 
fertilising  power,  amongst  which  latter  were  several 
famous  Dutch  peat-aahes.  I  place  here  the  results  of 
these  analyses,  as  they  not  only  best  explain  their 
action,  but  as  they  can  serve  agriculturists  as  a  means 
of  judging  the  value  of  such  as  they  have  at  hand, 

I.  Dutch  -peat-ashes,    of  acknowledged  best  quality 
,(gray)  100,000  parts  consisted  of 
47,140  parts  of  silica. 

alumina. 

oxide,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron. 

oxide  of  manganese. 

lime,  partly  united  with  silica. 

magnesia  ditto. 

potash  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

soda,  mostly  combined  w'ith  chlorine 
into  common  salt. 

sulphuric  acid,  combined  partly  with 
lime,  partly  with  potash  and  soda. 

phosphoric    acid,    mostly    combined 
with  lime,  partly  also  with  iron. 

chlorine    combined    with    soda    into 
1,907  parts  of  common  salt. 

carbonic  acid,  combined    with  lime 
and  magnesia. 

carbon  and  remains  of  peat. 


4,446 

6,592 
1,000 
13,634 
4,040 
0,200 
1,013 

II 

7,208 

II 

1,992 

II 

1,144 

•I 

4,091 

Lll 

6,600 

h, 

100,000 

parts 

GEO-AGRICXJLTURAL  NOTES  ON  SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

^Co7ilinued  from  p{ige  (3:33, ) 
New  Red  Sandstone. — This  formation,  occurring  as 
it  does  almost  exclusively  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
highlands  capped  by  the  lias,  does  not  cover  any  very 
grefit  portion  of  our  district.  The  beds  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  of  three  kinds,  sandstone,  red  marl,  and 
magnesian  conglomerate.  The  first  of  these  is  the  least 
extensive  of  any.  It  occurs  in  a  narrow  band,  overlying 
the  marl  along  the  edge  of  the  coal  strata,  which  it  also 
covers  between  Stapleton  and  Winterbourn  by  Frenchay 
and  Hainbrook.  It  is  a  sandstone  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
much  more  crystalline  in  its  appearance  than  the  indu- 
rated marls  of  the  second  member  of  the  series.  It  fre- 
quently contains  small  siliceous  pebbles,  or  rounded 
masses  of  flinty  matter.  It  is  a  soft  stone  when  first 
quarried,  but  acq'jircs  hardness  on  eiposure  ts  the  air, 
and  is  then  used  as  building-stone.  A  yellow  sand  oc- 
curring in  this  member  of  the  series  ia  dug  at  Bristol, 
and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  strewing  on  the  floors  of 
cottages.  The  red  marl  of  the  new  red  series  occurs  along 
the  edge  of  the  hills  capped  by  the  lias.  Tlius,  from 
Henbury,  where  it  overlies  the  magnesian  conglomerate, 
we  trace  it  along  the  edge  of  the  highland  by  Over,  Al- 
mondsbury,  Eiberton,  Lyttleton,  and  Oldbury,  where  the 
tract  is  of  considerable  width.  A  section  from  this  spot 
towards  Thornbury,  shows  that  here  also  it  overlies  the 
strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  on  which  that  town 
is  built.  From  this  its  western  boundary,  which  has  been 
all  along  its  junction  with  the  alluvial  deposit,  it  proceeds 
in  a  very  tortuous  course,  by  Rockhampton  and  Hiil,  to 
Berkeley,  where  it  overlies  a  sandstone  of  the  old  red 
series.  The  junction-line  of  the  two  runs  from  Berkeley, 
south  by  Stone-common,  under  the  edge  of  Wliitecliffe- 
park,  by  Falfield,  to  Moreton,  where  it  again  overlies  tlie 
dolomitic  conglomerate.  The  junction  of  the  marl  with 
the  clay  of  the  old  red  sandstone  from  Berkeley  to 
Moreton-  is  very  obscure  ;  indeed,  in  tracing  it  on  the 
map,  one  is  guided  more  by  the  undulations  of  the  sur- 
face than  by  any  sectional  appearances.  The  red  marl 
occurs  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  where  it 
joins  on  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  lias,  overlying  the 
one,  and  being  overlaid  by  the  other.  I  have  already 
described  the  line  of  its  junction  with  the  lias  from 
Raynham-fields  to  Wickwar,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
long  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  abed  of  mag- 
nesian limestone  is  exposed.  In  the  marl  at  Wickwar  a 
bed  of  strontian  occurs  ;  a  section  of  it  is  seen  on  the 
road-side  below  the  church. 

From  AVickwar  a  narrow  band  extends  as  far  as  Bury 
Hill,  where  the  strata  of  magnesian  limestone  again 
appear.  From  Chipping  Sodbury,  where  it  again  com- 
mences, it  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  under  the 
lias,  by  VVesterleigh  and  Listen  to  Wick,  where  it  sur- 
rounds Home-apple-hill,  and  passing  down  both  sides  of 
the  Golden  Valley  below  Wick,  leaves  an  open  space  in 
which  the  rocks  of  the  coal  strata  occur.  This  band 
extends  below  the  edge  of  the  lias,  from  Keynsham 
westwards  as  far  as  Bristol,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  built  on  it.  From  Bristol  it  runs  by  Stoke  Gifford  as 
far  as  Itchington,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  lias, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  band  of  sandstone  we  have  just 
described. 

AtAust  the  section  of  these  marls  there  exposed  contains 
in  the  lower  part  of  it  a  great  quantity  of  gypsum,  which  is 
arranged  in  layers  corresponding  with  the  planes  of  stra- 
tification, and,  being  connected  together  by  vertical  veins 
and  fissures,  a  reticulated  appearance  is  presented.  No 
1  use  is  made  of  this  gypsum  in  an  agricultural  way,  though 
1  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  has  been  fully  proved.     The  clay 


of  this  bed  is  used  tor  brick-making  near  Winterbourne, 
for  which  purpose  it  answers  admirably.  The  clay  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  on  the  lias  formation,  although  stiflf, 
and  apparently  good  for  the  purposes  of  brick- making, 
is  too  calcareous,  and  would,  after  burning,  speedily 
crumble,  in  consequence  of  the  slacking  of  the  lime 
formed. 

The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  the  third  member  of  the 
series,  is  most  irregularly  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  district.  The  chief  portions  of  the  county,  however, 
which  it  covers  are  near  Thornbury,  and  in  the  Vales  of 
Henbury  and  Westbury.  Near  Thornbury  it  covers  a 
district  two  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad. 
This  rock  consists  in  general  of  fragments  of  the  older 
rocks,  mountain  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  mill- 
stone grit,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  up  to  that 
of  the  human  head,  and  cemented  by  a  yellowish  or  a 
red-coloured  mixture  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. It  varies  considerably  in  appearance.  Thus,  in 
the  Thornbury  district,  while  at  Rockhampton  it  is  so 
hard  and  splintery  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  hand 
specimen,  near  Thornbury  it  consists  of  large  rounded 
masses,  chiefly  of  mountain  limestone,  hardly  kept  to- 
gether by  an  earthy  cement. 

The  Agricultural  Character  of  this  formation  differs 
considerably  on  the  three  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  soil  on  the  first  of  these  is  of  a  remarkably 
red  colour  ;  it  is  a  light  saud.  Near  llanbrook  it  is  of  a 
purple-red  colour.  When  taken  in  the  fingers  it  soils 
them  like  a  mass  of  paint.  This  land  is  wholly  arable ; 
where  shallow,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  weather.  The  season  cannot  be  too 
wet  for  it.  Even  on  this  land,  however,  drainage  has 
been  attended  with  benefit.  The  general  rotation 
followed,  when  any  system  at  all  is  adopted,  is  the 
four-field  course  of  Wheat,  Turnips,  Barley,  seeds ; 
but  here,  too,  whenever  land  has  by  this  manage- 
ment become  sufi5ciently  in  heart,  this  rotation  is  left 
for  one  more  severe.  Thus,  after  Barley,  seeds  are 
taken,  which  are,  during  the  first  year,  mowed  and 
then  seeded  ;  during  the  second  year  depastured  and 
broken  up  for  Wheat ;  after  Wheat  Barley  is  taken  ; 
then  Turnips  and  then  Wheat  again,  which  is  followed  in 
the  usual  way  by  Turnips,  Barley,  seeds,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  least  injurious  of  the  departures  from  the 
regular  course  ;  for  cases  occur  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  land  in  good  condition  has  been  cropped  during 
successive  years  with  Wheat,  till  exhausted.  Turnips 
and  Swedes  are  always  sown  broadcast.  Mangold 
Wurzel,  which  is  far  from  being  generally  cultivated  in 
the  county,  I  saw  growing  on  this  soil,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  suited.  The  gritty  nature  of  the  soil,  by  ad- 
mitting the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  manure  in  it,  and  thus  fits  it  for 
the  growth  of  bulbs  and  tubers  requiring  large  supplies 
of  nourishment.  The  lightness  of  the  soil  on  this  rock 
renders  it  very  easy  of  cultivation;  in  this  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  soil  on  the  marl.  The  surface  of  the 
marl  being  generally  exposed  on  the  side  of  hills,  has  an 
undulated  appearance  ;  this  renders  the  soil  easy  of 
drainage,  and  the  greatest  improvement  might  be  effected 
in  this  way,  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  is  chiefly 
in  pasture — not  above  one-sixth  is  under  arable  culture. 
The  fields  are  not  large,  and  they  are  frequently  crowded 
with  trees.  Both  the  Oak  and  Elm  flourish  here; 
the  finest  Elms  in  the  county  occur  on  this  formation, 
near  and  in  Stoke  Park. 

When  so  small  a  portion  of  the  land  is  arable  it  is 
seldom  cultivated  on  any  fixed  system,  and  it  is  only  in 
farms  that  r.re  almost  wholly  arable  that  any  regular 
rotation  of  crops  is  adopted.  The  kind  of  Wheat  sown  , 
is  the  old  Red  Lammas,  or  for  a  spring  Wheat,  the  White 
Essex.  These  two,  with  the  Blue  Cone  for  the  stiff 
clays  on  the  lias,  are  the  three  standard  Wheats  in  this 
district,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  county.  Between 
the  sandy  and  clayey  strata  of  this  formation,  I  went  over 
several  fields  of  a  deep  sandy  loam,  either  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  the  two,  or  due  to  the  disintegration  of  a 
stratum  peculiar  to  itself.  The  land  here  is  of  a  most 
valuable  kind,  combining  the  good  qualities  of  that  on  ■ 
either  side  of  it;  wet  will  not  sour  it — heat  will  not  . 
injure  it.  It  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  growth  of  Tur- 
nips, of  Wheat,  and  of  Oats  and  Barley.  Little  of  this 
marl  is  drained  ;  the  pastures  during  winter  are  accord- 
ingly soaked.  The  establishment  of  a  tile-work  near 
Winterbourne  by  Dr.  Fox,  and  the  adoption  by  him  of 
a  system  of  drainage  on  his  own  farm,  will,  it  is  to  be  , 
hoped,  be  productive  of  good.  The  soil  on  the  dolomitic 
conglomerate,  the  third  member,  near  Thornbury,  where 
the  rock  has  an  earthy  character,  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature.  Near  Bristol  and  Wick,  where  beds  of  clay  - 
occur  in  the  rock,  it  is  a  stronger  soil,  and  more  fertile. 
It  is  there  almost  entirely  pasture.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thornbury  about  one-third  is  arable;  the  soil  is 
frequently  very  shallow  and  easily  burnt.  Most  of  the 
arable  land  is  devoted  to  the  Potato  culture,  this  district, 
with  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  being  the  chief 
supply  of  the  Bristol  market  in  this  article  of  food. 
Wheat  is  grown  the  first  year,  Barley  next,  then  either 
seeds  or  Potatoes  ;  if  seeds,  they  are  broken  up  for  Pota- 
toes, if  Potatoes  they  are  followed  by  Wheat.  The 
Thornbury  district  is  much  crowded  with  Elm-trees,  and 
the  fields  are  generally  small.  Lime  is  used  on  this  land 
generally  once  in  a  rotation,and  is  a  most  profitable  outlay. 
—M.  S. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Drainage. — The  castigation  which  my  remarks  in 
favour  of  one  of  our  beneficial  old  practices  have  re- 
ceived, reminds  me  of  an  old  sporting  phrase — "  It  is  a 
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dangerous  maxim  to  bet  odds  against  the  favourite." 
Still,  had  they  elicited  a  word  of  information  in  favour  of 
the  new  systems,  a  good  end  might  have  been  answered, 
and  I  might  have  been  a  winner.  As  only  personal 
altercation  is  the  result,  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject than  may  defend  me  from  being  misapprehended. 
I  know  tiles  answer  well  in  many  situations,  and  do  not 
object  to  their  use ;  indeed  I  have  drained  with  them 
myself.  My  objection  extended  only  to  the  unscrupulous 
way  of  crying  down  practices  which  have  been  found 
beneficial,  and  which  have  the  recommendation  of  expe- 
rience, and  taking  up  in  their  place  new  systems  which 
are  more  expensive  and  backed  chiefly  by  the  opinions  of 
theorists;  tiles  being  decidedly  more  expensive  than  the 
Suffolk  system  of  draining.  My  principal  reasons  given 
in  favour  of  the  draining  which  is  chiefly  pursued  in  my 
own  county,  are  nearly  as  conclusive  as  the  answer 
given  by  a  celebrated  breeder  of  the  Southdown  sheep, 
when  asked  why  he  preferred  them  to  the  Leicester:— 
"Because  they  answer  my  purpose  better."  I  referred 
Mr.  Girdwood  to  jMr.  Pusey's  Report  on  Draining,  to 
show  that  Su3"olk  farmers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England— which,  by 
the  bve,  does  not  seem  to  extend  its  communications 
very  far  north;  if  it  did,  it  might  have  spared  my  ludi- 
crous ideas  a  little  of  the  lash  that  has  been  applied  to 
them.  "  To  place  tiles  out  of  the  way  of  any  working 
whatever,''  they  must  be  put  little  short  of  the  bottom  of 
an  Artesian  well,  for  I  have  a  tile-drain  on  my  farm  well 
covered  with  stone,  into  which  the  worms  have  worked 
portions  of  clay  through  the  apertures  which  let  in  the 
water.  Your  correspondent  forgot,  when  addressing 
himself  to  my  remarks,  that  it  was  down  hill  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  the  bottom  of  a  drain  on  a  perfectly 
level  field.  "  Drains  answering  well  for  twenty  years" 
only  prove  tiles  equal  to  straw  or  stubble.  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  only  one  more  observation  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Girdwood.  When  I  see  practical  men  agree  "  as  to 
how  water  gets  into  drains,"  and  as  to  the  uniform  depth 
and  width  apart  at  which  they  are  best  made  (which 
from  your  report  of  the  late  Yorkshire  meeting  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  at  present),  I  will  have  no  opinion 
of  my  own  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  will  give  up  my 
preference  for  transverse  drains  as  soon  as  it  appears 
practically  clear  that  those  parallel  with  the  descent 
answer  better.  I  can  assure  the  learned  Professor  who 
has  also,  I  find,  noticed  my  remarks,  and  whose  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  science  in  Agriculture  I  duly  appre- 
ciate, that  it  is  only  a  fear  of  too  much  haste  with  too 
little  speed,  vrhich  has  caused  him  to  class  me  with  the 
*' halt  of  intellect''  men  who  do  not  like  "  new-fangled 
schemes." — Farmer  and  Valuer,  Stowmarket. 

Great  Produce. — Having  seen  in  Mr.  Lowe's  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  crops  for  184-1,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  he  speaks  of  the  Oxfordshire  Wheat-ears 
of  SO  grains  in  each,  I  inclose  you  one  from  this  parish 
which  you  will  find  has  5-set  kernels,  and  contains  in  all 
from  115  to  116  grains.  This  is  not,  by  the  bye,  a 
solitary  instance  in  this  neighbourhood  this  season ; 
many  persons  have  6  and  some  even  7-set  kernels. — 
A.  Barfield. 

Thick  Suivinff. — Some  years  ago  I  had  a  very  respect- 
able foreman,  so  bigoted  to  thick  sowing  that  if  I  did 
not  watch  him  he  would  have  his  own  way.    To  cure  him, 

1  laid  him  a  new  hat  that  I  would  beat  him,  planting 
(with  a  dibble)  only  4  gallons  of  Wheat  per  acre,  12  in. 
X  6,  and  he  should  sow  25  gallons  (his  favourite  quan- 
lity^ ;  at  harvest  he  brought  me  the  account,  and  1  beat 
him  2  bushels  per  acre.  Mine  was  hoed  only  twice:  it 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  thrice,  and  deeper.  This 
cured  him.— 7?.  fV.  P, 

Failure  of  Turnips: — As  so  many  persons  are  com- 
plaining about  their  Turnips,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  what 
has  happened  to  myself.  I  took  a  small  farm  last  year 
which  had  been  considerably  impoverished  by  the  former 
tenant,  and  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  it. 
Having  worked  and  dressed  the  portion  for  Turnips  very 
well,  I  drilled  the  seeds  with  great  care,  but  after  sowing 
twice  I  have  only  got  a  fair  crop  by  considerable  atten- 
tion to  transplanting  in  the  places  where  they  failed. 
Anxious,  however,  if  possible  to  secure  the  white 
Turnip,  I  procured  some  of  Lawes'  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  on  the  manured  ground  I  drilled  the  seed  with 

2  cwt.  of  the  phosphate,  mixed  with  ashea  sifted  through 
a  fine  wire  riddle.  I  sowed  two  fields,  and  both  have 
come  up  well  without  any  failure  at  all.  They  were 
town  on  a  Saturday  and  appeared  the  following  Thursday 
and  Friday.  They  were  speedily  in  the  rough  leaf,  grew 
strong,  bright,  and  healthy  ;  nothin(;  hau  touched  them 
yet,  and  nothing  appears  to  threaten  them.  1  am  so 
natisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  this  stimulant  that  henceforth 
I  shall  never  aow  Turnips  of  any  kind  without  it.  If 
the  ground  in  not  manured  I  suppoHC  2  cwt.  would  not 
be  safficifnt,  but  in  my  case  it  has  been  ample;  and 
really  1 1«.  an  acre  is  a  small  expense  to  secure  such  an 
object-—/:;.  C. 

AiiotmenlM. — As  you  express  the  wish,  in  your  Num- 
ber of  the  7th  inst.,  that  the  subject  of  allotting  por- 
tions of  land  to  the  working  classes  may  be  kept  before 
the  public,  I  will  state,  in  accordance  with  that  wish, 
that  almost  nine  years  since  I  apportioned  several  acres 
of  land  amongst  a  certain  number  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers, find  that  off  one  of  those  fttlotments  which 
consisted  ahe  pottion  which  was  sown  with  Wheat)  of 
63  perches,  the  occopier  has  just  threshed  out .'}  qrs. 
1  buih,,  including  the  gleaned  Corn,  being  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  *'(  qra.  (or,  nn  we  in  Ibis  county  t'rrm  it,  1 0  combs) 
per  acre.  This  man  grows  Wheat  and  Hcann  alternately, 
and  fceda  the  pigs  with  the  iieans  generally,  whilst  in  a 
gre«a  state.     Ue  pays  mc  at  the  rate  of  Zl.  per  acre,  ^ 


free  of  all  other  charges.  1  may  remark  as  an  induce- 
ment to  landed  proprietors  to  adopt  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, which  I  have  long  considered  as  tending  greatly  to 
add  to  the  comfort,  and  also  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  I  have  never,  in 
any  instance  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  such 
occupiers,  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
rent.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  land  is  always 
highly  manured  for  both  crops,  and  cultivated  solely  by 
the  spade. — A  Subscriber,  Norfolk.-* 

Potato  Failure -A  great  misfortune,  of  its  kind,  has 

befallen  me  this  year  :  my  late  Potato  crop  has  com- 
pletely failed.  The  tops  were  magnificent — finer  in 
many  parts  than  I  ever  saw — yet  the  crop  was  absolutely 
nothing,  certainly  not  nearly  enough  to  replace  the  seed. 
The  land  is  light,  on  gravel,  well  manured  with  stable- 
dung,  in  mnny  places  with  Potter's  guano,  and  frequently 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  of  human  urine  and  soap- 
suds. The  early  Potatoes,  called  here  Church's  Seedlings, 
bore  very  fairly,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  the  like 
failure,  with  so  splendid  a  promise  from  the  stalks. 
Now  what  was  the  cause  ?  The  season  ?  perhaps  so  ; 
as  I  fear  a  like  result  is  found  by  some  of  my  neighbours 
w'ho  did  not  treat  the  growing  crop  as  I  did ;  or  is  the 
fault  the  system  of  manuring  I  adopted  ?  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know,  as  this  was  my  grand  experiment  in 
consequence  of  taking  in  your  Gazette.  My  crop  of 
Onions  and  Carrots  have  been  excellent.  Altogether  I 
am  quite  baffled,  and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
advice.  I  got  tanks  made  on  purpose  for  my  garden, 
especially  for  the  Potatoes,  which  I  grow  in  great 
quantities. — R.  [We  do  not  know  how  to  explain  this  ; 
your  fault  must  have  been  one  of  omission,  if  it  be 
chargeable  on  you  at  all.  The  manures  you  applied 
cannot  be  blamed.] 

Wheat. — The  productiveness  of  Wheat  has  been  fre- 
quently made  a  matter  of  newspaper  astonishment,  and 
1  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  my  hundred-and-first  won- 
der ;  but  as  none  of  the  published  "Extraordinary 
Crops''  come  up  to  anything  approaching  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  "  Mummy  Wheat,"  I  may  as  well  be  heard 
in  its  just  praises.  The  inclosed  is  a  single  root,  the  off- 
spring of  a  single  grain,  and  bearing  57  stems;  there 
were  59,  but  2  were  broken  off  by  accidental  roughness 
before  I  thought  the  sample  worthy  of  special  preserva- 
tion :  one  of  the  ears  also  accompanies  it  in  this  letter^ 
an  average  one,  neither  the  longest  nor  the  shortest.  You 
will  perceive  that  it  contains  -16  grains — call  it  45  ;  then, 
45x59=2655,  or  as  manyfold.  The  soil  was  new  turfy 
soil,  rather  sandy,  and  enSirely  unmanured.  My  little 
crop  was  dibbled  in  grain  by  grain  early  in  March,  and 
cut  early  in  August;  height  of  straw  above  5  feet.  Many 
roots  approached  near  to  the  one  I  send  in  size,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  largest  ;  and  the  fact,  as  you  perceive 
(if  worth  anything),  is  a  matter  of  ocular  demonstration. 
—  Martin  F.  Tupper,  Brighton. 

Destruction  of  Turnip  Crops. — The  Cotswold  farmer 
has  moved  my  sympathy.  1  ascribe  the  evil  to  the  effect 
of  the  season,  on  a  soft  ill-aired  soil,  impregnated  witli 
an  excess  (?)  of  azotised  manure.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  question,  but  have  seen  similar 
effects  in  like  conditions.  1  beg  to  recommend  the  trial 
of  some  of  the  cheapest  disinfecters.  One  lot  might  be 
moderately  dressed  with  newly  slaked  lime,  another  with 
chloride  of  lime,  a  third  with  common  salt,  a  fourth  with 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  nitre,  a  fifth  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur, nitre,  and  salt.  The  nitre  and  salt  may  be  in  ©iijual 
weights,  and  1  lb.  of  sulphur  to  50  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  1 
would  try  these  mixtures  on  small  lots  at  first ;  give  only 
about  one  cwt.  of  each  dressing  (except  the  lime)  to  the 
acre,  and  watch  their  effects.  I  could  mention  many 
others,  but  their  price  forbids  field  use.  If  anything 
better  occur  to  any  reader,  state  it,  and  let  us  soon  heir 
whether  that  malady  is  giving  way. —  G. 

Lucerne. — I  have  grown  Lucerne  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  had  a  capital  crop,  and  have  cut  it  twice. 
It  promises  to  be  high  enough  and  strong  enough  for 
another  cut.     Do  you  advise  it  ? — J.  M.     [Yes.] 

Patterns  G?iano.— Having  seen  (page  (J29)  what  is 
represented  by  your  correspondent  as  an  analysis  of 
'*  Potter's  Guano,"  I  think  it  only  right,  in  justice  to 
myself,  and  out  of  consideration  to  those  who  may  be 
led  to  make  the  manure  from  the  formula  given,  expect- 
ing that  it  faithfully  represents  the  composition  of  my 
guano,  to  state  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I 
do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mason,  with 
whose  name,  however,  as  an  analytical  ciiemist  I  am  un- 
acquainted ;  but  he  has,  in  this  instance,  either  got  hold 
of  a  spurious  article,  or  an  error  has  arisen  from  some 
otli'^r  cause.  As  it  is  not  my  intention  as  yet  to  make 
the  public  a  present  of  the  secret  of  my  composition,  nor 
to  be  entrapped  by  the  putting  forth  of  pretended  ana- 
lyses to  declare  what  the  correct  analysis  is,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mason's,  by  saying,  that 
those  who  follow  it,  although  they  will  succeed  in  form- 
ing a  very  tolerable  manure,  will  be  sadly  disappointed 
if  they  think  they  can  Hubstitute  it  for  my  guano.  I  will 
ooncluUc  by  remarking,  that  altliough  the  analysis  in 
question  fails  to  declare  truly  what  Pottt-r'a  Guano  i.v, 
yet  it  affords  a  negative  evidence,  at  le-ist,  that  it  is  not 
composed  of  chalk,  sand,  &c.,  as  some  have  asserted,  and 
that  it  is  free  from  that  cheap  commodity  watku,  which 
farmcrfi,  it  appears,  arc  willing  to  buy  to  the  tune  of  some 
25  to  35  per  cent,  in  the  foreign  guano,  paying  for  the 
same  from  8/.  to  10/.  pur  ton,  with  a  trifle  more  for  car- 
riage to  their  farms, —  IV.  If.  Potter. 

Vetches  and  Italian  PjjcffraHH. — In  reference  to  n 
previous  article  on  this  subject,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that 
1  sowed  per  acre,  broadcast,  2  bushclHof  VetchcH,  ;^  ditto 
of  Italian  Kye-grass,  14  lbs.  of  Cow-grasH,  and  2  buuhelu 


of  Oats. —  W.  Courtis,  Swansea,      [Sown,  we  presume, 
not  as  a  mixture,  but  successively  on  the  same  land.] 

Societies. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  Thursday, 
September  5th,  it  was  announced  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  having  been  pleased  to  cause  the 
sum  of  50/.  to  be  remitted,  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  science  in  Ireland,  this  sum  had 
been  placed,  by  Lord  Eliot,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society.  A  letter  was  also 
read  from  Lord  Stanley,  from  the  Colonial  Office,  accom- 
panying a  specimen  of  seeds  of  the  Tussac  Grass,  lately 
imported  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  following 
are  the  terms  of  a  premium  of  5/.,  given  by  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  to  be  competed  for  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  and  to  be  decided  at  the  next  great  national 
Cattle  Show  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Baltinasloe,  for 
the  province  of  Connaught,  in  the  year  1845,  viz.  :  "  To 
the  landholder  in  the  county  of  Galway,  who,  being 
neither  owner  nor  occupier  of  more  than  two  statute 
acres  of  land,  and  recommended  by  a  member  of  the 
Central  Society,  shall  obtain  from  his  holding  the  largest 
quantity  of  produce  (not  more  than  one-eighth  being  in 
Potatoes)  during  the  year  ensuing  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  in  Dublin." 
The  secretary  stated,  that  nearly  all  the  premiums 
awarded  at  the  late  Cattle  Show,  amounting  to  near 
700/,,  had  been  paid  off  and  discharged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  were  subject  to  the  conditions 
above  mentioned;  and  that  all  the  medals  awarded 
on  that  occasion  were  now  in  preparation,  and  would  be 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  parties,  on  application,  in  a 
few  days. 

SOCIETY    FOR    THE    PROMOTION    OF     THE 
GROWTH  OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 

On"  Wednesday,  4th  September,  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  this  body  was  held  at  Belfast.  The 
secretary  read  a  Report  of  the  quantity  of  Flax-seed  im- 
ported into,  and  sown  in  Ireland,  this  season,  prepared 
by  a  member  of  Committee,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  :— 

FLAX-SEED     IMPORTED    INTO     IRELAWD,     BOR    SOWING,    IN   THE 
TEAR    lS-14. 

Ports.            Riga  brls.  Dutch  hhds.  American  Total  in 

hhds.  hhds. 

Belfast          ..         ..     20.123  2705  —  12,7(i6 

Derry  and  Portrush     23,063  900  200  12,G30 

Newry          ....         —  —  —  SSOO 

Dublin         . .          . .         _  —  __  250O 
Limerick,  Corlc,  and 

other  ports         .,        —  —  —  350O 

Total  ..         43,1S3  3605  200 

Supposed  quantity  of  home-saved  seed  sown 


Deduct  quantity  on  hands      . , 

Grand  total  of  hhds.  of  Flax-seed  sown  this  year 
¥otal  quantity  sown  in  18i3 

Inijrease  over  1S43      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         3496 

From  the  above  analysis  of  the  importation  tliis  year, 
some  interesting  facts  may  be  gathered.  The  quantity  of 
American  seed  imported  this  season  is  only  200  hhds., 
while  last  year  it  was  4080  hhds.  The  decrease  may  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  strong  manner  in  which  the 
Society  has  cautioned  the  farmers  against  sowing  Ame-  , 
rican  seed,  which  produces  a  branchy  stem  and  coarse 
iibre.  Home-saved  seed  has  been  sown  extensively,  and 
with  success,  many  persons  having  very  fine  crojjs  of 
Flax  from  it.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  Flax  culture  continues 
to  increase  in  a  steady  progression.  On  the  supposition 
that  each  hogshead  would  sow  three  statute  acres,  the 
quantity  of  land  under  the  crop,  in  1843  was  112,200 
acres,  and  this  year,  1844,  is  122,688,  an  increase  of 
10,488  acres  on  the  previous  year.  At  the  lowest  aver- 
age, each  acre  will  produce  6  cwt.  of  clean  scutched  Flax; 
thus,  the  entire  produce  of  Irish  Flax  last  year  was 
36,465  tons,  and  this  year,  39,611  tons — an  increase  of 
3146  tons  on  the  season's  growth.  The  value  of  this 
3146  tons,  at  40/.  per  ton,  which  is  a  very  low  average, 
would  amount  to  1*25,840/.  This  large  sura  would  other- 
wise have  been  paid  to  the  Continental  farmers,  but  is 
now  retained  in  our  own  country.  The  superior  elasticity 
and  durability  of  Irish  Flax  over  the  Russian  article  is 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  the  English  spinners 
are  more  inclined  to  look  to  this  country  for  their  future 
supply.  The  committee  resolved  to  allocate  the  sum  of 
50/.,  in  prizes  for  Flax  and  Flax-seed,  at  their  Annual 
Show,  in  November  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  55/. 
already  advertised  as  prizes,  to  purchasers  of  Flax  on 
the  foot. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

IVillshire.—kt  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Browne,  alluding  to  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Wiltshire,  as  compared  with  that 
of  tlie  labourers  of  some  other  counties,  stated  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  wages  in  Wilts  to  be  between  Is.  and  Os. 
a  week,  and  whowed  that,  while  there  was  a  great  redun- 
dancy of  labourers,  there  were  about  87,000  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  in  the  county.  He  contended  that  if 
this  land  were,  as  it  might  be,  brought  into  cultivation, 
tlie  wages  of  the  labourer  would  be  raised,  nnd  his  con- 
dition greatly  improved  ;  the  poor-rates  of  the  county, 
which  now  averiige  3.i'.  in  tlie  pound — l.v.  above  the 
average  of  England — would  be  diminished,  and  the  wel- 
Itire  and  bappineaH  of  ull  placed  on  a  lirmer  basis.  Mr. 
Browne  referred,   in  proof  of   hia  aasertion  that   the 
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waste  lands  he  had  alluded  to  were  reclaimable,  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  where  Mr.  Brown,  ot 
Winterborne  Stoke,  and  Mr.  S.  Mills,  of  Elston,  had 
made  the  experiment,  and  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
improved  condition  of  their  labourers,  and  the  increased 
■value  of  their  property. — -Mr.  Mills  corroborated  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Brown  and  observed  : — As  his  name 
had  been  alluded  to,  as  having  converted  some  unprofit- 
able soil  to  a  good  purpose,  he  would  state  that  it  had 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
the  labourers  throughout  the  county.  He  bad  of  late 
adopted  the  system  of  stifle-burning,  and  this  by  mere 
chance.  A  man  in  his  employ,  who  had  come  from  a 
neighbourliood  where  it  had  been  in  operation,  strongly 
recommended  it.  He  consented  to  try  it  upon  apiece  of 
five  acres  ;  but  before  that  was  burned,  he  was  so  well 
satisfied  of  its  advantages,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  tried 
on  80  acres.  Those  80  acres  had  been  valued  by  a  higl.ly 
respected  surveyor  at  the  annual  rate  of  Is.  Gd.  an  acre. 
After  the  piece  bad  been  submitted  to  stifle-burning, 
crops  of  Turnips  and  Oats  had  been  grown,  that  could 
not  be  exceeded  on  land  for  which  3/.  ao  acre  was  given. 
— The  process  of  stifle-burning  is  commenced  by  pul- 
verising the  land  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  harrow. 
ing  and  rolling,  so  that  the  dead  vegetable  matter  con- 
tained in  the  soil— as  stubble,  couch,  or  any  kind  of 
weeds — may  be  cleared  of  the  mould  as  much  as  possible. 
When  all  this  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  collected  together 
by  men  or  boys  with  iron  rakes  into  heaps  at  equnl  ins- 
tances, the  more  readily  to  spread  the  ashes  and  burned 
soil.  A  small  wad  of  dry  straw  is  then  added  to  each 
heap,  and  the  earth  is  raked  up  over  the  heaps  a  fe^ 
inches  in  thickness,  before  they  are  fired.  No  blaze  or 
flame  is  suffered  to  escape,  and  not  much  smoke.  The 
current  of  air  being  in  some  degree  checked  by  the 
covering  of  earih,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  from  half 
a  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre  of  some  sort  of  dry  straw  ;  that 
generally  used  is  Wheat-straw.  The  last  part  of  the 
process  is  spreading  the  heaps  equally  over  the  land. 
The  whole  is  executed  by  men  who  travel  from  farm  to 
farm  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  from  8s,  to  ]4s.  per 
acre. — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 


Miscellaneous. 

Sea-Weed  as  Manure. — The  crops  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  are  superior  to  the  crops  grown  in  the  inland 
counties  ;  and,  having  travelled  much  by  our  railroads,  I 
should  say  superior  to  any  crops  in  the  country.  What 
is  this  superiority  attributable  to?  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  soil,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  rotation  of  their  crops.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  crops  to  the 
system  of  forming  their  dung-heaps,  and  the  use  of  Lea- 
weed  as  manure.  The  farmers  on  the  island  form  their 
dung-heaps  with  alternate  layers  of  sea-weed  and  farm- 
yard dung  ;  and,  after  raising  their  heaps  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  they  cover  the  whole  with  a  layer  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  sea  sand.  The  sea-weed  coniains 
a  portion  of  sea  salt  and  fish,  and  on  heating  becomes 
very  putrid  and  oflfensive.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
analyse  the  compost  of  sea-weed  and  horse-dung,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  collect  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  the 
heaps,  and  have  it  analysed,  when,  I  suspect,  it  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  guano  in  essentials.  Th^re  is 
no  doubt  about  its  effect  on  the  land,  for  the  Wheat,  in 
point  of  straw  and  ear,  is  so  very  superior  that  it  cannot 
be  improved  in  quality  and  quantity;  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  whether  guano,  or  any  other 
substance,  in  point  of  economy  has  any  superiority.  It  is 
a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that,  by  any  contrivance, 
Wheat  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  in  a  limited 
portion  of  land,  or  that  more  than  a  certain  limited 
quantity-  of  stalks  of  corn  can  be  raised  ;  every  farmer 
knows  that  when  stalks  are  too  near  together,  they 
rot  and  decay.  The  great  object  to  be  sought  is  a  healthy 
growth  of  straw,  with  a  fine  large  ear,  which  shall  yield 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  sound  Corn  ;  this  result  is 
attained  on  the  island  of  Thanet.  I  was  induced  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  cost  of  collecting  the  sea-weed  on  the 
island  of  Thanet,  and  was  informed  that  the  price  paid 
at  this  season  for  it  to  the  collectors  of  the  weed  was  6rf. 
a  cart-load  in  its  wet  state;  this  cart-load  requires  two 
strong  horses  to  draw  it,  and  may  weigh  considerably 
upwards  of  a  ton  ;  but  when  dry  it  may  probably  lose 
half  of  its  weight,  and  much  of  its  fertilising  qualities. 
The  farmers  remove  it  in  its  wet  state  to  their  compost 
heaps,  aud  do  not  lose  the  fertilising  juices.  I  am  in- 
duced to  trouble  you  with  these  few  observations,  that 
our  agriculturists  may  furnish  employment  to  a  very 
useful  class  of  our  subjects,  who,  in  winter,  have  little  or 
no  employment — I  mean  the  boatmen  of  our  sea-ports, 
who  would  be  too  happy  to  collect  the  sea-weed,  and 
deliver  it  at  the  terminus  of  our  railroads  at  probably  Qd, 
per  ton  ;  for  this  is  the  price  paid  by  the  farmers  to  the 
agriculturists  in  the  island  of  Thanet  in  the  summer 
season,  when  other  employment  is  obtainable  ;  and,  of 
course,  in  the  winterj  when  there  is  little  or  no  work 
going  forward,  and  when  the  sea-weed  is  deposited  m  the 
greatest  quantity,  from  the  sea  being  ruffled  and  stormy, 
our  boatmen  would  be  too  happy  to  obtain  the  employ- 
ment on  the  same  scale  of  wages.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  sea-weed  might  be  pressed,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
into  a  convenient  compass,  to  render  its  transport  by 
our  railroads  and  by  our  ships  not  very  expensive;  and 
when  our  merchants  are  sending  their  ships  to  the  South 
Seas  for  guano,  they  would  enter  into  the  speculation  of 
conveying  the  sea-weed  from  our  island  sand-roads  if  the 
cost  of  the  freight  from  our  sea  coast  to  the  terminus  of 
our  railroads  leading  into  the  interior  of  our  island  would 
be  realised. — Correspondent  of  Mark  Lane  Express. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Ruhal  CnEsilSTnv.— By  5-  ^oWy,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Experimental 
Cliemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Ag:ricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  is.  6d. 

Ali'aca.— H.  S.— We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  success  on 
Chalk  Downs.  Their  usual  price  hitherto  h;is  been  from  20l. 
to  30/.  each.  Their  price  in  Pern  is  from  3  to  4  dollars;  so 
that  if  they  could  be  imported  without  loss  by  dealh,  they 
might  he  sold  witfra  fair  irofit  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate.  We  do  not  know  where  any  are  for  sa\e.—Suhscfiber. 
—  Apply  to  Messrs.  M.  &  E.  Dawson,  15,  Islington  Terrace, 
Liverpool. 

AspHAi.TE  RooFr^■c.— P.— It  is  perfectly  suited  for  roofing: 
farmer  any  other  buildings;  no  paint  or  other  cnating  is 
required;  it  is  laid  on  a  boarded  surface;  and,  except  when 
that  can  be  cheaply  obtained,  it  is  therefore  expensive. 
About  Alpacas,  see  above. 

Bbi-giak  Carrots. — yeomim.— Harvest  them  just  before  their 
leaves  get  too  rotten  to  enable  you  to  pull  the  root  up  by. 
This  will  be  when  some  oi  the  lower  ones  have  turned  yellow. 
Keep  them  between  two  rows  of  flaked  hurdles  about  6  feet 
apirt,  and  piled  up  in  a  ridged  furm,  and  thatched. 

CHUiiN'iN'O.—JnoTi.  — This  operation  is  most  successfully  effected 
when  the  milk  or  cream  is  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  about 
7b°  Fahr. 

Dibbling.  —  S.  H.  H.  had  better  dibble  two  seeds  in  each  hole, 
lest  one  should  fall  a  prey  to  birds,  &c. 

Drilling  Machine. — J.  B.  Swete. — Mr.  Newberry's  address  is 
Hook  Norton,  Oxfordshire. 

Eldkr-bkrry  Wink.— Nemo. — We  must  refer  you  to  "The 
British  Wiuemakerand  Domestic  Brewer,"  a  small  octavo 
volume,  by  W.H.Roberts:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  London.  With 
regard  to  our  articles  on  Agricultural  Mechanics,  we  must 
beg  you  to  exercise  a  little  patience  :  we  can  only  say  that  we 
differ  from  you  in  opinifm  as  to  what  has  already  appeared  on 
that  subject.  Thanks  for  your  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  on 
which  these  papers  should  appear.  We  had  already  resolved 
in  adopting,  in  part,  some  such  plan. 

Farm  Implksiknts.— T.  Hudson.— Th^  land  alluded  to  is  situ- 
ated in  South  Sussex,  on  the  Pevensey  level,  where  rents  are 
veryhigli.  The  Vernon  hoe  is  a  narrow,  almost  dart-shaped 
tool  with  a  sort  of  swan  neck,  attaclied  to  a  handle.  It  may 
Le  had,  we  presume,  of  implement-makers,  or  perhaps  seeds- 
men. 

LiQUin  Manure. — A  Farmer. — Putrid  urine  requires  about  J 
lb,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fi.\  the  ammonia  in  5  gallons  of  it. 

Li/CEiiNE.— (?.  5.  il/.— It  wijl  be  all  the  belter  for  the  liming. 
It  is  best  sown  in  rows,  and  perhaps  dibbled  j  but  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive work  to  transplant  it. 

Manork.— Me/iAffiws.— You  had  better  mix  it  with  double  its 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould  ;  or,  if  you  have  it  not,  with  a 
mixture  of  ordinary  earth  and  charcoal  dust,  and  you  can 
apply  it  mobt  beneficially  perhaps  to  a  green  crop,  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  or  Mangold  Wuizel,  under  the  last  furrow  which 
the  land  recrives  before  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  three  cart- 
loads of  the  mixture  per  acre.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  cal- 
careous sand  of  which  you  send  a  specimen  would  benefit 
your  clay ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  you 
might  try  it  on  a  piece  of  arable  land,  at  the  rate  ol  oue  cubic 
yard  on  four  perches  of  land. 

PoTATOE  HAUI.M.— T/ireeyear-o?d  Suiscriier.— The  removal  of 
leaves  such  as  cattle  would  relish  as  food  would  injure  any 
plant  that  it  is  proposed  to  strip.  You  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  young  tubers  might  be  exhausted  in  the  effort 
to  ripen  the  leaves  J  it  is  the  agency  of  the  leaf  that  ripens 
the  tuber ;  and  as  long  as  they  are  green  they  are  thus  useful 
to  the  crop. 

Potato  FArLUKE.— IF.  EuijMg'.— Your  report  of  the  discussion 
is  not  sufficiently  diffi^rent  Irom  what  has  already  appeared,  to 
justify  its  publication.  Will  you  (arour  us  with  your  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

Proper  Time  to  Reap  Wheat.— J.  C.  X.— Thank  you.  A 
paper  has  been  sent  to  the  address  you  name. 

Salt. — Lajiis  — It  can  only  be  of  use  to  the  plants  in  solution; 
but  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to  let  it  dissolve  naturally,  by 
sowing  it  in  wet  weather,  than  to  apply  it  by  means  of  the 
water  cart.  Gas-water  may  be  applied  on  meadow-land  by 
means  of  the  water-cart ;  apply  300  or  400  gallons  per  acre. 

Seed- Wheat.— 77n/?rouer. — No  charge  is  made. 

Sei.f-Suppurtino  Schools.  — Suiscrifier.— Mrs.  D.  Gilbert  of 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  has  established  several.  We  are  not  aware 
if  there  be  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham. 

Sprino  Tarks.— /I  Su/jscriOer.—lt  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
s^eason.     Wethink  you  may  risk  them. 

Tank.- Joe  has  had  ataok  made  with  bricks  open  arches,  and 
made  level  with  concrete,  and  about  two  months  after  it 
wa-i  quite  dry  he  had  one  inch  of  Roman  cement  mixed  with 
half  washed  road  grit  put  over  the  bottom  and  side,  and  when 
that  was  set  and  hard  he  put  the  water  in,  and  now  it  is 
leaking  all  over  the  bottom.    How  is  he  to  stop  it? 

Wild  Ducks.— Kent  asks  if  any  of  our  correspondents  can 
inform  him  whether  wild  ducks  pair  off,  or  what  number  of 
drakes  are  required  to  20  ducks?  Also  whether  the  swan  will 
destroy  trout? 

*»  *  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  i6.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BcBtScots,  Herefords,  Sic.  38  Blo49  0 
Best  Short  Hoins  -     3    6      3  10 

Seiiond  quality  Beasts    ■ 


Pigs 


3     4       4     0 
S     4       4     0 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  3s  8  to  45  0 

Best  Long-wools     -        -  3    8      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    0      3    B 

Lamba  -        -        -  S    8      4    4 


Beasts,  SGGG;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,9(i0  ;  Calves,  H^  ;  Pi;^,  391. 
Wehave  to-day  a  large  increase  from  last  week  in  the  supply  ofBeaste,  and  a 
consequent  dulneasin  the  trade,  witli  a  disposition  to  lower  prices  j  h1  though 
we  cannot  make  altpraiiun  in  oui  quotations  for  the  best  qualities,  yet  thove 
priueH  are  tvith  difficulty  obtained,  and  in  sume  instances  full  tube  realised; 
several  inferior  Be^ists  remain  unsold.  Our  supply  of  I^Iution  cominues 
nearly  the  same;  ihere  is  considerable  activity  in  the  trade  tor  LoriKwoola 
and  the  best  Downs,  but  a  remarkable  dulness  in  Die  demand  for  Halt  breds ; 
ihe  prices  of  the  two  former  qualities  are  a  shade  bptter.  the  best  Duwns 
tnakinp  rather  over  4b,  and  the  best  selling  Longwools  a  little  more  than 
3s  lOd  per  3  lbs,  but  Half-breds  scarcely  reai'h  the  latter  prife.  Good  Lamb 
is  in  demand  at  late  prices.     Vc'il  is  about  the  same-     Fork  is  rather  loiver. 

Fridaf,  Sept.  20. 
Thesupply  of  fresh  Beasts  isnotvery  large  to- day,  and  the  prices  of  Monday 
are  fully  maintained — sumeof  ihe  choicest  qualities  realise  alittle  more  money. 
The  irride  for  Mutton  in  very  dull,  but  we  cannot  notice  any  alteration  from 
Monday's  quotations.  The  demand  tor  Lnn-.b  is  not  quite  so  good  ;  they  make 
about  the  same  as  <<f  lale.  There  is  a  littlw  more  britkness  in  the  Veal-tiade, 
but  the  choicest  make  very  little  over 4s  per  Bibs-  Pork-trade  is veiy heavy; 
it  is  dilBcult  to  make  'is  ef  neat  Porkers. 

Beasts,  7U7i  ^heep  and  {jamb3j8160;  Calves,  C8G;  Pigs,  320. 

41,  West  SmiU.field. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Sept.  20. 
Wh  have  now  a  good  supply  of  new  Hops  at  Market,  the  demand  for  which 
is  irond.  At  Worcester  Fair  yesterday,  about  fiOOO  pockets  were  pitched ;  the 
greater  part  sold  from  G/ Gs  to  7/ 7-i-  The  duty  lor  that  district  is  called 
17,ti0o/,  aud  for  the  Kincdora  laO.OUOi-  New  Sussex,  6(  10s  to  7i;  U'eald  of 
Kent,  7/  to  8/ 8s;  Mid.  Kent  and  Farohams,  9/ 93  to  lOMOs. 

I'ATiBSoEW  iV  ^HiTH,  Hop-Factors. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Sept.  20. 

Our  Wool  Market  remains  unaltered  from  our  last  Report. 

per  lb.  (  pet  lb. 

Long-wooled TVeihers       Is  Odto  Is  Id      Southdown  HogifilK         laid  toU  3d 
Do.  Hnuaitts     11        1    3i     Kent  Fleeces     "  i    1        1    Sj 

Souifdown  Fleeces         1    0        ill  Jambs  pBnatn,  Wool  Giikec. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SiiiTHi'iELD,  Sept.  19. 

PrimeUpland  Hay  100s  to  UOb  ,  Clover     -      80b  to  115s  |  Straw      -     268  to  32 

Inferior        „        .72  95        ,  „      New    00        115    | 

New  Hay    „  70  94    '  John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Sept.  19. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  jOSiitollOs  I  Superior  Clover  1 1-la  to  liBa  [ 

Inferior  -  88         95      Interior        „     100        108      Straw  28s  to  K 

New  Hay  -  —       _     |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

JosROA  Baser,  Uay  Salesman. 

Whitecbapbd,  Sept.  20. 

Fine  Old  Hay    •        95s  to  lOSa  .  Old  Clover       UOs       ISOs  , 
New  Hay  -        90  95      New  Clover     100        110      Straw      SSs  to  30 

'      „     Inferior    —  —   ' 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  21.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  both  Fruit  and  Vegetables  during  the  week,  but 
trade  has  been  far  from  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  tolerably  pleu- 
tiful,  and  many  handsome  fruit  are  offered  at  from  3s.  to  5s, 
per  lb.  The  price  of  Grapes  is  rather  on  the  decline;  good 
Black  Hamburghs  are  selling  at  from  1.9.  to  '2s.  &d.  per  lb. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  price  of  Melons  since  our  last  Re- 
port. Peaches  and  Nectarines  still  continue  good,  and  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Few  Greenj^ages  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  supply  of  Dessert  Plums  is  chietiy  confined  to 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  price  of  which  is  from  &d.  to  is.  per 
pnnnet.  Damsons  are  still  offered  at  the  prices  quoted  in  our 
last  Report.  Figs  are  becoming  very  scarce  ;  they  are  selling 
at  3s.  per  dozen.  Apples  and  Pears  remain  at  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  last  week.  Filberts  are  scarce,  and  are  therefore 
dearer;  Oranges  are  also  becoming  very  scarce;  Lemons  are 
tolerably  well  supplied,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
Walnuts  are  in  the  market.  Vegetables  have  not  altered  much 
since  our  last  report;  Cauliflowers  are  offered  at  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  stated  last  week ;  Broccoli  is  good,  and  sufficient 
for  the  demand ;  and  Cabbages  and  Coleworts  are  abundant; 
French  Beans  are  rather  on  the  rise;  Onions  are  good  and 
plentiful,  and  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  abundant;  Tomatoes 
are  rather  cheaper;  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  salading,  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Gla- 
diolus psitlacinus,  Combretum  purpureum,  Gardenia  radicans, 
Heaths,  Camellias,  Amaryllises,  China  Asters,  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Carnations,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  3*  to  5« 
Grapes,  Hothouse, p.lb.,  1*  tea* 

—  Spaniah,  per  lb. .9(1  to  ]( 

—  Portugal,  per  lb..  Is  to  la  Gd 
Melons,  each,  1»  to  3s 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  2*  to  At 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  3»  to  'la 
ApriLOts,  per  doz  ,  1*  to  8j 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  Zs  Gd  to  5a 

—  Orleans,  per  hf.-sv,,  la  tp3j 

—  Coe'B  Gild.  Dmpjp.  pun'.,  (ii/ tola 
Damsons,  per  half  sieve,  ItGdtQ^sSd 
Figs,  per  d.(Z.,  'it  to  — a 
Apples,  De>9.,  per  bush-,Sj  Gdtoiafjd 

—     Kitchen,  la  to  3» 
Pears,  Dees.,  per  lif.-sv.,  \a6d  to  3«  Gd 


Morello  Cherries,  per  hf.-sv.,  1*  Gd  to 

2s  Sd 
Currants,  per  hf  -sieve,  2*  edtoZsGd 
Filberts,  per  100 lb?.,  'S»  to  90a 
IValnuts,  per  bushel,  IOj  to  SJ8a 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  la  to  2a  Cd 
~        per  100,  lOa  to  25a 

—  bitter,  pcT  100,  81  to  2U 
Lemons,  per  do/en,  la  to  2s 

—  per  KiO,  (fa  to  Ha 
Almonds,  per  peck,  (!« 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Sa  6d 
Cob  Nu-3,  per  100  lbs.,  70a  to  8?» 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  22a 

—  Brazil,  16a 

—  Cob,  Ha 


Cabbai^es,  per  dozen,  Bd  to  U  Zd 
CautiHoivers,  per  doz.,  2a  to  5a 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  fid  10  la 
Sorrel,per  hf-sievejetf  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  d'lz.,  la  to  3a 
French  Beans,  p.hf  -sv.,  2a  to  25  Cd 
Scar.  Runners,  per  hf.-sv.,  la  IQ  la  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SPa  to  70a 

—  cwt.,  2i  Gd  to  Ja 

—  bushel,  laSrf  to  2a  Cd 

—  Kidney,  per  b5h.,2i  to5a 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  la  Gd  to  ia 
Peaa,  per  bushel  sieve,  2a  Gd  10  As 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  la  Gd 
Oarrota,  per  dnz.  bchs  .  ?a  to  6a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  SJ  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  pur  bundle,  Sa  to7a 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  2d  to  Sd 

—  Kid;;e,  doz.,  9'/  to  2a  Cd 
Ve^et>iblo  IMacrotv,  per  doz.,  4d  to  1j 
Spinach,  pwr  sinve,  la6d  to  2a 
Leeks,  per  bun.,  2(1  to  3d 


VEGETABLES. 


Garlic,  per  lb.,  id  to  6d 
Onions,  pet  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2a  to  ia 

—  Spanish,  pt-r  doz.,  2a  to  5a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Ad  to  Gd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-av.,  Ca  6d  to  3a  Cd 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4a  to  8a 

—  Green,  per  100,  la  to  2» 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  lid  to  la  Gd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  1»  Gd  , 

Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d  to  la3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  la  to  ItSd 
Endive,  per  score,  li  to  la  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle,  la  Gd  xo  2s  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  s,l  to  Jd 
Watercress,  p.  1-2  am.  bun.  3/  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  doz    bunches,  la  to  2a 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Sd 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  v<  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  ?d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  lUO,  la  Gd  to  Sa 


MARK-LANF,,  MoNDAr,  Sept.  16, 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Esst?x  this  morning  was  mnderatej 
that  irom  Kent  and  Suffolk  large;  the  first  was  taken  off  at  the 
prices  of  last  wet  k,  but  that  from  the  two  Utter  cuDties  barely 
supported  those  rates.  Having  a  fair  attendance  of  country 
buyers,  Foreign  Wheat  met  a  slightly  improved  demand,  but 
we  are  unable  to  raise  our  quotations,  excepting  for  the  finest 
qualities  of  new. — English  Malting  Barley  must  be  written  Is. 
to  is.  per  qr.  cheaper;  Foreign  for  grinding  continues  to  be 
taken  off  at  late  terms. — Now  Beans  sold  Is.  below  those  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  ;  old  are  unaltered  in  value. — Maple  and 
Grey  Peas  liave  declined  lully  Is.  per  qr, ;  White  remain  the 
same. — There  was  a  fair  show  of  Oats,  ii.cladmg  a  few  new 
Irish,  the  quality  of  which  was  moderate  only,  and  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  their  disposal;  old  also  sold  slowly,  but 
last  week's  prices  were  fully  supported  for  Scotch. — Winter 
Tares  areGd.  to  is.  per  qr.  lower. 

BRITISH,  PER  iniPER[AL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk              .     White  -10  60  Ked     .  42  48 

Norfolk,  Li nct>ln shire,  and  Vorbshire  ,  —  White     ^ 

Barley,  Mailing  and  distilline  278  to35s  Chevalier  31  37  Grind.  25  30 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire     .        .     Polands  19  21  Feed  18  20 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  19  21  Potato  20  23 

Iiish     ....                       .        Feed  I7  20  Potato  18  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 60  55 

Hertford  and  Essex 54  GO 

Rye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     537  to  32        Tick  28  34  Harrow  30  35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .     33  to  38      Winds.  —  —  Longpod —  — 

Peas,  White          .        ■        .        .     32  to  36       Maple  30  32  Grey  27  30 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER    LAST   WEEK. 
Flour.  1  Wht.  ,Barl.|  I\Ialt.(  Oats.  I  Ryfl- 

,  4323  Sks.    —  ErlB.(  9621         714      3377        fiSO  8 


Bn^lUh 

Irish  . 

Fore-ga  .    —      „      —      „     I   1433  I  7518  I     —     |  4929  |  1000   |  1840 

FRinAT,  Sept.  20. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been  good, 
and  the  few  samples  fresh  up  for  this  morning's  market  were 
taken  off  at  that  day's  irices;  business  in  Foreign  was  limited, 
but  its  value  fully  supported. — In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  we 
observe  no  alteration,— The  O^t-trade  is  dull,  and  new  Irish 
are  rather  cheaper. 

AnniVALS  THIS   WEEK^ 

I       Wheat       I        Barley        I  Oats         |        Flour 

8140  2JS0  3110 

-  —  17370 

3:40  1         G120  1  4130 


OSks 


IMPERIAL  AVBRAOES. 


Aug.        9    per  Quarter- 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  00  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaiB. 

Rye. 

Bi-ans. 

Feai. 

■IBjlOfl 

34a  Co 

20a  Id 

3Sa  9d 

3.^a  Od 

34a  2d 

40     1 

34     6 

20     0 

35  11 

35    7 

33    7 

60     4 

83    S 

20    4 

36     8 

35   10 

34    0 

60  11 

34  11 

20    7 

34     2 

87    0 

S3  10 

48     G 

35     9 

SO     6 

3.1     4 

38     1 

as  10 

45  11 

35  11 

20     1 

S5     9 

37     9 

34    C 

43  n 

34   10 

20    3 

35     5 

36    6 

34    0 

20    0 

4     0 

6    0 

7    6 

6    6 

8    6 

SEEDS,  Sept.  16. 


Canary       •         -        per  qr  62s 

Carraway  -    ^er  cwt  44 

Clover,  Red,  EnKlish         -  — 

„  _     Foreign        -  — 

_      White,  Knglish     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed        -        -      per  qr  — 

_    Baltic       -        -       -  — 

—  CakeSjEag.  per  1000  10/ 


0  5Gs  LinseedCakesiForeign.p.ton  GttoQl 

'"     "'  istard,  White  -  p.  bush.      10s      149 
"uperfine    „ 


Br< 


IS 


Rapcseed,  English,  per  last    23/ 

Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —  — 

Sainfoin        --.._  — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    6  6 

—     Forei^jn  -         -         -    _  _ 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —  — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KlNOSFOItD  AND  LaT. 
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URBTDGE'asd  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  ami 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Regristered  under  6  &  "  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 


Bprbidge  and  Hkalt  resnectfally  infirm  the  Horticultural 
>ublic  that  ihey  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
uent  of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numorous 
lases  where  they  have  l)een  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  tcsti- 
nonials  oi  their  complete  success :  for  the  fui  tlier  assurance  of 
hos-e  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Bukbiuge  and  Hkaly 
efer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Claswick; 
Llsoto  Mr.  Glenuinmng,  Garden  Architect.  S:c.&c.,  Chiswick 
s'urserv.  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  v-here  the  apparatus  may 
)e  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
^anbs.    Tlie  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 

1  5  "  1^  o 


Plain. 
Boiler. 


in.     £s. 

10  1  1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 

10 


3  lU 


21       8  15 


20 


42 


50 


s.  et.is.  d.'.s.  I 
7  6  6    6  2 


10  67     6  2 

12  e;/    6'3 

17  5  8 
25  0,8 


6:4 


35  0,8 


6  5 

"i7 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


Forcine:  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


6    50  to  70  ft.  4  in.     Under  25  to  40 
fi     SO  to  125  feet.  40  to  65 

6    150  to  250  feet.  65  to  luO 

f  Warm  a  erap- 

6    300  to  400  feet. '■^  ery  35ft. lung, 

(.andapit  50ft. 

.,,„.„,_„ ,_    .^,     6   600  to  800  feet.  I 

f  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.    If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 

more. 
The  above  quantUies  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ied  by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
ire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
Tith  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
ibove  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
nation  to  what  is  correct. 


[pOTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engin'eers,     Iron- 

.V>    POD.VDERS,   &C.,   &C.,   NO.    2,    WlXSLEV-STREliT,    OxPORD- 

liTREET,  LoNDO.v,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  La.mbeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
pnn  the  most  improved  princlDle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
ood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
ingdom.  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 

onscn'atories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
jilding3,  &c.,  with  CoTT.  Ji's  Patkvt  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
ter  15  years'  experience,  ai:d  having  fixed  u;  wards  of  2ftO0 
pparatus  for  the  abovc-mr-nlioneil   purposes,  and  by  various 

provements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
.tas  upon  the  m'.6t  extensive  scale. 

MateriaU  may  be  had  for  tliose  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
pMratQs. 

THE  T.\NK  SYSTEM  on  sn  improved  principle, 
At  will  beat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pip?3. 

lEON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
mamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs.  &c.,  &c.,  and 
'try  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricultural  and  Horti- 

ILTVMAI.  PVKPOSBB. 

8bow  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winaley.  street,  Oxford- 
-eer,  where  a  large  aaaortmcnt  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN. 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  O.VLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBB.S  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  Asu    CO.,  LIVERPOOL: 
And  by  their  A^cntf, 

COTESWOKTH,  POWELL,  A.vn  PRYOB,  LONDON  ■ 
GIBUS,  BRIf;HT.  ft  CO,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
Ume* street,  S<-pt.  20,  I8i4. 

2*  UANO  for  SALE,  in    Bags   of   1  cwt.  each,   juat 
-*   landed,  with  a  Kaccestlon  0/  cargoes  to  nrrivc— SncccHtiivc 


experience  has  nnfjucttlonahly  proved  that  Genu,„v 
la  the  ttlmplett,  cheapcftt,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
of  the  Agrlcultnrint.  The  only  rcfinonablc  anxiety  which 
rtmalnii  \%  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
tatuch  practical  dircctionn  for  uning  the  Manure  an  HhuU 
ny  Oartlop  |t«  prf.diicMve  powcrn.  To  secure  to  briycrB  thtHc 
di^tOMble  rtfjriiHite",  with  each  purchawc  will  be  Kivm  u 
mated  chcM.ic-*!  ancilyHid  of  Quality,  and  aIho  acopy  of  the 
cmtljr-pobllfchp.]  Pamphlet,  "Practical  ln»truc;tlonH  for  UHlng 
lanou  a  Manure.  lllotiIr/.tcrt  by  Practical  KchuIk.." 
Largr  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  watcr- 
ir  premisf »  i  imnllcr  qmntlllcs  may  be  had  at  the  wnrcliou«eH, 
•ad  25,  Bililtcr-sirert.  or  delivered  within  soy  rtawnablc 
"^""uMtf    t  **"*'*"''^"**'    Apply  to  JAuas  CtA/u, 


-,  fT*««      ^         WHRAT.HOWINO, 

'UANO;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Uollvian,  and  Ichabofi, 

^\JSSJ.,V  "**"/'''"•'*"  f''i*no,  Oyp^um,  Hi.lphurlc  Add, 

iSIIf  I    !    "  I""  ,'-"Cl'<^''  ""'J  »ll  "'her  mannrcn.    Hynop-b, 

HrfT'-V'  .T",' *" ''' 'Uf'"'"*"*'"'^""''"' ««^— App'y  to  mauk 

TMiCRbiLL.  Ah,  Lppcr  TbaincH'Strcet. 


MANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle must  have  noticerl  the  complaints  constantly  made 
there  of  the  Adujferations  of  Manures,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  several  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  Agriculturists,  and  Fai  mers  to  his  method 
of  supplying:  Manures,  by  which  a  g-enuine  ariicle  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Analysis  forwarded  to  the 
purchasi?r,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  he- 
article  differ  from  the  Analysis. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
forwarding:. 

A  register  will   be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  ot 
Guano  imported  into  London  that  is  brought  in  the  market. 
Price-current,  London,  Sept.  19,  t8J4:  — 


Bones.        .    p.  ton  ^4  10s. Orf 
„     crushed, 5M0s.to  6     0     0 
,,     calcined  .         .     7     0     0 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia   .        .    p.  cwt.  2160 

Guano,Pcruvian,p.tn.lO   0    0 
„      Ichaboe       „    6    0    0 

Gypsum   .         i         ,,200 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  p.cwt.O  14    9 

Wm.  NoRTncoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street 


Nit.  of  Potash  p.  cwt.£l     4s.  6d 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0     1 

Rape  Cakes       .    p.ton4   15     0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,900 

„     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  16s.  to  0  17    0 


SEED-WHEAT.  — Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining 
Seed-Wheat  for  use  this  autumn,  may  ascertain,  by  applica- 
tion to  me,  the  particulars  of  the  crops  of  two  excellent  varieties  — 
Shirrefi^s  Hopetoun,  and  Jlorton's  Red-Straw  White,  which  have 

been  grown  on 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  THORNBURY.  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
during  the  last  3  years.  This  year's  crop  is  on  sale  at  Si.  a  bushel 
— John  Morton,  Whitfield. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

JD.  PIPER,  of  Colne  Engaioe,  Essex,  (Member 
•  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society),  has  been  four  years 
raising  two  new  S*t>cks  of  Wheat,  viz.,  Piper's  "Thick  set," 
and  "Colne  Whitechaff  Red."  At  the  last  Southampton  Meet- 
ing  two  sheaves  of  these  Wheats  were  exhibited  outside  (notice 
not  having  been  given  in  time  for  their  admission  inside),  where 
they  produced  much  excitement,  and  6d.  per  ear  was  offered  for 
them.  Last  year,  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  the  Piper's 
Thickset  grew  eight  bushels  and  a  half,  and  the  C'dne  White- 
chaff  Red  five  bushels  and  a  half  more  per  acre  than  the  most 
prolific  Wheat  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Last  autumn 
J.  D.  P.  measured  a  quarter  of  an  acre  off  his  field,  and  dibbled 
the  Thick-set  in  rows  a  fout  apart,  and  one  bushel  per  acre; 
and  though  the  plant  was  partially  destr'>yed  by  the  slug  in  the 
winter,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  self-sown  Potatoes  were  left 
to  grow,  still  the  yield  was  14  bushels  and  a  half,  being  equal 
to  14  sacks  and  2  bushels  per  acre.  One  person  this  year  grew 
IS  sacks  and  2  bushels,  another  14  sacks,  and  another  13  sacks 
per  acre.  One  parcel  weighed  6-i^  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  stiffest.strawed  Wheat  in  England,  and  is  adapted 
for  strong  or  hollow  bottom  ground,  and  is  nj>t  likely  to  get 
laid.  J.  D.  P.  will  send  to  London,  or  to  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  Colne,  carriage  free,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  a 
post-office  order,  or  reference  to  some  house  in  London  for  the 
money,  with  the  order  for  the  Wheat.  When  it  is  all  sold, 
J.  D.  P.  promises  to  inform  the  Public,  by  an  advertisement  in 
this  Paper;  but  if  lie  should  get  any  pnst-oflice  orders  after  it  is 
all  sold,  he  will  return  them.  The  price  is  regulated  according 
to  the  yield.  Thick-set,  los.  per  bushel;  Colne  Wliitechaff 
Red,  Qs.  ptir  bushel.  Samples  of  the  above,  both  threshed  and 
in  the  straw,  may  be  seen  at  our  Office.  N.E. — J.  D.  P.  adver- 
lised  in  the  two  principal  papers  in  Essex,  where  the  above 
Wheat  was  gruwing,  in  order  that  .\griculturists  might  see  it 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  quality  and  quantity. 


WHEAT  SOWING. 

FREDERICK  BR-^IN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Agricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  tite  ingredients  that 
are  nece  sary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  tri^l,  it  being  much  more-  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  snjustly  cmplained  nf  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  lead  ng  Agricultural  Journals. 

Tt-stimoniat  tu  Prain's  Guajio  Manure. — "  5  A,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  Loniion,  Aug.  15,  It(44.-This  is  to  certify  that 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
reus  analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  supplyi"g  the  land  with  thO'^e  substances 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegetation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  deijended  on,  being  of  uni- 
forrn  composition  )-CSigned)  Joh\'  MiTcMKLLanri  Frkosrick 
FiELn,  Analytical  Chemists,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, London." 

Also,  Bbain-'s  highly- concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  \s.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
(enough  for  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  moat 
resjjectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  aud  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 

Works,  Thomas-st.,  Duke-st.,  Stamford-st..  Black  friars- road. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

pAMPBELL'S  CORN  STEEPS.— The  Material  for 
W  Wheat  is  on  Sale  by  the  undermentioned  Agents,  at  2s.6d. 
per  gallon. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  drought  of  the  last  spring  and 
summer,  the  results  of  the  cxjieriments,  in  very  many  instances, 
have  been  surprising,  averaging  a  saving  on  seed,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  3s.  per  acre,  and  yielding  a  produce  of  20  per  cent, 
additional  in  straw,  and  40  per  cent,  in  grain.  Hud  ihe  season 
been  more  moist  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  double. 
Frm  Report  of  the. Tudgps,  Gtiisf,'Oiv  Cattl"  S/wto,  Aug.7,  I3li. 

"  Among  the  remaining  articles  of  the  Exhibition  (of  Routs, 
ScciIr,  &c.),  the  Judges  would  direct  attention  to  a  Hcries  of 
speclmenK  exhibited  hy  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  con- 
sisting of  various  Grasses  (they  were  Wheat,  Barley,  Nuked 
ilarlcy,  and  OatH),  raised  from  Seed  stccitcd  in  a  Fertilising 
Liquid.  These  were  contrasted  with  others  which  had  nut 
undergone  the  process,  and  wercln  allcnsi'sdecidedly  auiicri'ir.*' 

Agent*  :—MC8Kra.  G.  Gibbs,  26,  Down  street,  Piccadilly; 
Thofs.  GihhH,  c'.rntrof  ILUf-nioon-Btrcct.  Piccadilly;  nnd  Edw. 
Purer,  40,  New  IJrIdgc-htrcet,  London.  W.  E.  Rcndic,  Ply- 
xouth  Manure  Company ;  J.  Campbell,  fi,  Mcrsey-Btrcet, 
Liverpool;  P.  Bruce,  Merchant,  Hull;  Crouch  and  Co.,  G8, 
Clone,  Ncwcahtle-on-TyiiC(  W.  F.  Kiirkcek,  Truro ;  John 
Mayer,  Hl(;h  Ofllcy,  Stiiflordfthire  j  George  Grifllth,  Bowdloy; 
J,  B.  Hadcn,  Warminntcri  Phillips  and  Whiitom,  Coventry} 
John  TowcTH,  Maidenhead;  Samuel  Waldlo,  Cnrll.lc;  John 
Kodway,  Carmarthen;  JiinioH  Bhick  and  Co.,  Aberdeen;  W. 
Campbell,  Merchant,  Wick  ;  Wm.CuthhcrtSfin,  Printer,  Annan  ; 
J.  and  D.  Campbfll,  Thurnoi  Muxwcll  Dick,  Irvine;  Uickhnn 
and  Turnbull,  Perth  ;  Dry»»dHlc  and  Co.,Gln»gowj  Drummond 
and  SonB,  Htlrlintr  j  Wm.  Dulrymple,  Cupitr  Angus  j  John  DykcH, 
Kllmnrnnck  t  James  Ilaldiine,  Liiudur ;  J.  Bell,  Dundtc;  ThoH. 
Kennedy,  Duntfrlcw;  A.  Kcnnedv,  Thornhlil  i  P.  J>awHon  and 
Son,  Krllnhurifh  ;  Wm,  Low,  Forfar;  A.  M'Farlnnc,  KlnroBH  1 
John  Okk,  and  Shield  and  Cn.,  Arbrnntli ;  (Jen.  Roherltton,  jun., 
Kirkwiill ;  John  Kiic,  Ellon;  A,  Simpson,  M.icduffj  A.B.Tclfer, 
Ayr}  Wood  and  Co.,  Stuochavcn. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTUK ISTS.  &c. 

ANALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-'--fi-  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCHE'  L  and  Fi&i.n  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  S-jil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prodnce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments  of  Analysis— No.  5  a.  Hawley-road.  Kentish  Town. 

10     COLUMbTS,     EMIGRANTS,     &c.  —  JMrS. 

-V  MARY  WEDLAKE.  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS 
WEDLAKE,  at  118,  FE.NxuuncH  Steekt,  CiTr,  informs 
Emigrants  and  others  that  she  con'inues  to  manufacture  those 
Agricultural  Implements  for  which  lier  late  husband  was  so 
extensively  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Cohuiies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
"■aimer,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  WarehouFie,  viz. : 


Patent  Hay  making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-Cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-curtters 

Railway  Wheels 


Fiour- Mills -Bean- Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Plouehs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines   for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to   be  particular   in  the  address.   Mart  Wedlaee, 
lis.  Feiirhurch  Stri'ft,  London. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE-MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  CO  ITAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engi:  eers,  Agricultur.l  Implement  Makers,  &c,,  2,  Winsley- 
strect,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiies.  Aii>  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  pruduct  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

1  inch  diameter  oi  Tile,  1 1  ,nno  I  1 2  icches  diameter  of  Tile,  5,800 
U   ..  ..  ,,       R.UOO  I  yi       „  „  ,        3,200 

The  Maciiine  is  movable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  bo>s  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves  re- 
quired in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  oper^itinn  for  upwards  of 
four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  nr  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


I  R.  AND  A.  RANSOME,  Ipswich,  have  published 
'-'  •  aDesciiptive  Catalotue,  with  Cuts,  of  their  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  anc!  MACHINES,  which  may  be  had  by- 
post,  the  order  being  accoii'v='uied  by  six  penii)  stanip*^. 


;o,   bTKAND,   LONDON. 

RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  fall   can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Rnyal  Family,  is  enabled  to  ofi'er 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  aud  Fountain 
J-,ts  fixed  on  the  premises  f.  r 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Enaines,  Baths.  &c.     Houses,  &?.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


ax   HEK,   MAJiiSTY's  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 
T^'^HE  above   Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

■*-  the  Nubility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
RO'.fitig  and  Covering  to  sides  ol  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  lengthy 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Croggon,  8,  lngram-court,Fenchurcli-st.,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  ik.  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  M;mufacturers,  arul  only  Patcnlecs  oflM- 
PROVED  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Rooting  Houses, 
Slieds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  otiiers 
to  their  superior  arliclc,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  On- 
TAiNKi)  the  PnrzK  for  being  the  best  andcheapcst  article  for  roof- 
ing, &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  cap  be  made.  'J'he  Felt  ia 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  front,  and  a  iion-ciniiliictor  of  heat 
aiid  sfuind.  Its  Qdvantiigcs  are  Lightness,  Wamiili,  Durability, 
and    Economy.— Price  O.vLV  One   Pknnv  pkr  Squaujc  Foot. 

Samplos,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
ItH  mcrile,  sent  free  to  any  \i:\Tt  of  Ihe  town  or  country.— Patent 
Felt  W(irI(M,  LnjnbVs  Huildinjis,  Bimhlll-rnw,  London. 

'TERRA     COTTA    FIGURES,    VASES,     FOUN- 

-L    TAINS,    &c.  Mamifacturcd  by  DOULION  and  WATTS, 
LAMaiiTu  PoTTKiiv.  Illgh-slrcct,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  and  W.,  from  tlielr  experience  us  PotttTH,  have  made  con- 
Hldcrable  Improvi'mi-nts  in  the  manulVicturo  ol  Terra  Cotta,  the 
Hupcriority  of  whicli  over  ArlKicial  Stone  or  Cement  Is  well 
known.  It  Ih  Ruhjcctod  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
It  imperishable,  and  given  It  a  wharpness  and  surface  which  no 
cl!(uige«  of  lempcraturo  can  impair. 

D.  and  W,  are  eimbled  to  offer  llio  Terra  Cotta  at  n  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  Drawings  and  DcsiguH  will  bo 
furvYurUed  Gratis,  on  appUcalluu,-  Archltcelurul  work  executed. 


^W^m^' 
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THE -WORKS    d"P    fe'.    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

On  the  1st  Oct-ber  will  be  poblish<!d  the  ■iccodii  volume  pliih'e  NE\V  and  ILLUSTKATKD  EDITION  of  Mr.  JAMES'S  WORKS, 
cdriiiirising  llie  wbole  of  the  celebrated  Hisloncal  Narrative  entitled 

eV-FrP'-I^'U.  R  GUNDY. 

This  new  and  attractive  Rories  cnmrnebcefe,!  the  lit  Jiily^with  " THE  GIPSY"  fof  which  a  second  edition  has  already  been 
reauiredi  Tl'e  fulurcYolnP.n"!  will-ho-iiUlifiAetl  fliiartorly,  each  containing  a  complete  Work,  price  only  8s.  (originally  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  at  2ls.  6d.)  Ttfe  whole  of  this  Edition  has  been  carefully  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  "is  got  up  in  that 
superior  style  and  agreeable  size  of  type,  S:c.^  which  render  it  fit  for  any  age  and  for  every  library. 

Published  by  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Co.,  London,  and  may  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


M  A-K-Y 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.— On  the 
1st  October  will  be  .published,  price  1$..  the  Introductory 
Number  of  the  new  Periodinal.  Orders  received  by  all  Book- 
sellers. Contents:— Science  of  Gnrdcning;  Advantage  of  a 
Garden;  Annals  of  Floriculture  ;  Msiniire.and  its  Application; 
New  Flowers  ;  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  Landscape  Gardening'; 
Planting;  Improviiit:  Estates;  Grafting ;  Acclimatisinp;  Irri- 
gation; Wonderful  Vegetable  Productions;  the  various  Classes 
of  Plants;  Hybridising:  Plants  and  Vegetables  j  Designs  for 
Conservatories;  Gardening  for  Manufacturing  Towns;  Con- 
struction of  Fountains;  ISubstitutes  for  Glass;  Lawns  and 
Shrubberies;  Fiuit- Gardens  and  Orchards;  Geolog:y  ;  Soils  ; 
Notes  to  Correspondents,  &c. 

T.  HouLSTOM,  Publisher,  154,  Strand,  London. 

"new" WORK  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
This  Day  is  Published  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo, 

LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.    By  Alrxandkr  Petzholdt. 
Printed  for  Tayi-or  and  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower  Street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG. 
This  Day  is  Published  in  fcap.  8vo, 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY — 
Second  Series.  —  The  Philosophical'-  Principles  and 
General  Laws  of  the  Science.  By  Justus  Ltebio,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 
Printed  for  Taylor  and  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower.  Street. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM! 
Next  week  will  be  published,  price  Ss.,  Parts  XX,  and  XXI.,  com- 
pleting the  Work,  of 
THE      BOOK      OF     THE     FARM, 
By  Hbnrt  Stephens,  F.R..S.E. 
Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings. 
At  same  time  ^\-ill  be  published, 
The  SECOND  and  THIRD  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  FOR 
1845,  will  be  published  by  the  Stationers*  Company  in 
November.  All  Advertisements  mu^t  be  sent  before  November  1, 
N.B.  The  Eighth  Edition  of  the  Almanack  for  ISU  having 
been  entirely  sold  off,  a  Ninth  has  been  printed  for  the  supply 
of  those  who,  beginning  to  take  it  in  1845,  may  be  desirous  of 
having  the  work  from  its  commencement ;  but  as  it  cannot  again 
be  reprinted,  the  public  are  warned  that  as  the  number  is  very 
limited  the  application  for  it  should  be  immediate. 


p  ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

V_y  SEPTEMBER  14,  OP 

THE    ATHEB^3/£USV1j 

JOURNAL  OP  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages.  Price  Fourpence, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  Gd. 

Reviews  op,  wlth  Extracts  troim — 


Spain    and    the   Spaniards    in 

1843,  by  Capt.  Widdrington 
The     Septuagint     Version     in 

English,    translated    by  Sir 

L.  C.  Brenton,  Bart. 
Euthen,   or  Traces  of  Travel 

brought  home  from  the  East. 

With  Shorter  Notices  op  the  pollowino 


Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  or 

Journal  of  a  Santa  Fe Trader, 

by  Joseph  Gregg. 
False  Science  and  its  relation 

to  Life,  by  J.  G.  Von  Wes- 

senbergh. 


The  Arithmetic  of  Annuities, 

by  Edward  Baylis. 
Arithmetical  Questions,  by  W. 

M'Leod. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  Gd.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6rf., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  ox  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
X.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence  ;  also  by  Strange,  21 ,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Crocker,  1,  Milford-lane,  Strand; 
Ward,  103,  Strand  (opposite  Exeter  Hall);  Gordon,  146,  Leaden- 
hall-st.;  Purkiss,  Copipton-st.,  Soho;  Wilson,  338,  Oxford-st. 
(two  doors  from  Argyll-st.),  London.  The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syria- 
cum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all  Spasmodic  complaints. 
Nervous  Debility,  Indfgestion,  Asthma,  and  Consumption,  are 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by  its  use,  and  the  whole 
system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of  organrsation.  Sold  in  bottles,  ^ 
price  Us.  and  335.  Perry's  Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long' 
been  used  as  the  most  certain  remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of 
every  description,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and 
other  disagreeable  alfections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood.  These  Pillg  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  de- 
leterious drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interfer- 
ence with,  or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
in  every  instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2^.  dd-,  4s.  Gd,,  and  Us.,  by 
all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, 19,  Eerners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and  from  5 
till  8.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

This  Day  is  Published,  price  3s.  6rf.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

and  5s.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Hokticultural  Societv  op  London. 
Third  Edition.  Sold  by  LoNoniAN  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  J. 
taATCHARD,  Piccadilly;  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  Rivingtons, 
Waterloo-place;  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  Gd.  each. 


Description  of  the  Skeleton  of 

an  extinct  Gigantic  Sloth,  by 

Ricliard  Oweu. 
Practical   Grammar,  by  G.  J. 

Holyoake. 

Original  Papers. — Report  op  the  British  ARCfi;Eo- 
logical  Association,  Meeting  at  Canterbury. — On  Explo- 
sions AND  Explosive  Compounds. 

Foreign  Correspondencs. — Letter  from  CampoDoleino, 
giving  an  account  of  a  dreadful  Storm  on  the  Splugen. 

Our  Weelil^  Gossip. — Notices  of  Motions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  next  Session  as  regards  Art  and  Public 
Parks,  &c.— Sir  Robert  Peels  Donation  to  Manchester ;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  to  Sheffield— Sir  llichard  Westmacott's 
Monument  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland— Thorwaldseu's  Escu- 
laplns— Mr.  Baily's  Graces — Cassini's  Statue— Death  of 
M.  Benecke — The  Scientific  Congress  of  France — The  Jubilee 
at  KOnigsberg — MM.  Bravais  and  Martin's  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc— Exploration  of  the  river  Fal^me — Trial  as  regards  a 
French  MS.— Liszt  at  Toulon,  &c. 

Societies. — The  Horticultural.  ^ 

Pisie  ArtSi — Third  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  on  the 
Fine.Arts— Mr.  Uallam  and  Lord  Mahon's  Correspondence 
— On  the  Principles  which  may  regulate  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  Painting  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Mr.  Eastlake  on  the  same  subject,  "  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  various  styles  of  the  Formative  Arts." — The 
Durham  Memorial  Temple. 

BSiscellanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.— The  Distribu- 
tion  of  Priz<?s  at  the  French  Academy— Bridge  at  Warsaw — 
M.  de  Savigny.— Novel  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Con- 
sumption. 

arder  ^he  .at^encsum  of  any  EookseUer  or  Newsman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  in  the  MONTHLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  Edited  by  Dr.  Cormace. 
Few  Periodicals  present  such  advantages  to  the  Advertisers  of 
Medical  and  Scientific  Publications,  Works  in  General  Litera- 
ture, Medical  Practices,  Chemical  Products,  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  the  Prospectuses  of  Life  Insurance  Societies,  &c. 
The  circulation  is  large,  and  has  from  its  commencement  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  in  Great  Britr.in.  Ireland,  India,  America, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  taken  in  by  many  General 
News-rooms,  by  almost  all  of  the  Reading  Clubs  and  Medical 
Societies  in  Town,  and  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  Country 
Practitioners,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  whom,  from 
its  cheapness  and  comprehensive  character,  it  is  specially 
adapted.  Advertisements  inserted  in  this  Journal  must  be  seen 
by  many  thousands  of  the  most  select  class  of  readers. 

*:;:*  For  the  Scale  of  Charges,  and  all  other  particulars,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho, 
London;  Messrs.  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  South-bridge, 
Mr,  Jack,  Niddry-street,  Messrs.  Harthill  and  Son,  Waterloo- 
place,  and  Mr.  Seton,  Head  of  the  Mound,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs. 
Fannin  and  Co.,  Dublin;  most  News  Agents  in  Great Britainj 
and  Messrs,  Fortin,  Masson,  et  Cie,  Paris. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®l)e  Bailtoag  ^Ijrontclc 

Of  Saturday  last,  September  M,  contains 
THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEAV  and  the  RAILWAYS— The 
SOUTH-EASTERN  and  DOVER  MEETING  and  the  CAR- 
RIER QUKSTION-The  BOARD  of  TRADE  and  the  NEW 
RAILWAY  PROJECTS,  with  the  Official  Notice— CHEAP 
FARE  EXCURSION  TRAINS. 
REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— South-Eastern  and  Dover,  Report 
and   Accounts— London    and    Greenwich— Glasgow,   Paisley 
and  Greenock,  with  the  Report  an4  Accounts — North  Union 
Ribble   Branch — Whitehaven  Junction — Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle—Reports and  Accounts  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  London  and   Croydon,  Dublin  and 
Drogheda. 
PROJECTED  LINES— Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Extension— Lon- 
don and  Portsmouth  Atmospheric. 
VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,    Glasgow  and  Paris,  with  com- 
ments on  the  respective  Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 
PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER,  with  a  MAP  of  the  RAILWAYS 
of  FRANCE,  indicating  Lines  executed  and  in  progress,  pro- 
jected and  under  survey. 
CORRESPONDENCE— Caledonian    Railway— Birmingham    and 
Gloucester  Railway — New   Mode   of  Railway    Propulsion — 
Buchanan's  Railway  Springs— Air  Locomotive — Gas  Engine 
— Letter  from  Hamburgh  on  the  changes  now  in  progress  in 
the  North  of  Europe. 
RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE— Rolling  Drawbridge- 
Railway  Crossing  Navigation  (with  three  Ej}f:^ravings). 
CALLS.  CONTRACTS.  DIVIDENDS.  IRON  TRADE,  SCRIP, 
TENDERS,  TRANSFERS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c.  &c. 

Order  TSie  S^ailway  Clironicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


On  the  1st  of  October,  in  demy  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  (No.  2); 
and  HOME,  FOREIGN,  and  COLONIAL  JOURNAL, 
being  the  8th  Number  of  the  FOREIGN  and  COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

DRESS  AND  FROCK  COATS.— Superfine  Cloth 
Dress  Coats,  30s.  to  35s.;  Extra  Quality,  40s.  to  50s.; 
Frock  Coats,  with  Silk  facing,  36s.  to  42s.;  with  Silk  Velvet 
Collar  and  Silk  facing,  50s.;  Waterproof  Chesterfield,  Codring- 
on,  and  Travelling  Goats,  12s.,  15s.,  and  2ls.  ;  Waistcoats, 
s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. ;  rich  Satin,  Silk  and  Cassimere,  8s.  6d.  to 
12s.  6rf. ;  Trowsers,  6s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d. ;  Doeskin  and  Kersey- 
mere, 12s.  6d.  to  21s.:  Shooting  Jackets,  10s.  6d.,  Boys' and 
Youths'  Cloth,  Hussar  Suits,  21s.  to  30s.  A  Suit  of  Superfine 
Black  Cloth.  3^.;  Extra  Quality,  3^  lOs.  to4;.  At  FisnER&  Co,'s. 
Tailors,  31,  King  William-st.,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Sevenpence. 

?I!je  Hancct, 

Of  Saturdav  last,  Septe.mber  14,  contains  :  — 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  nn  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  deli- 

livered  during  the  WlNTEft  SESSION  1844  in  the  University 

of  Giessen,  by  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG  :— Oh  Amidogen.  I 

Aneurisnial  Tumour  of  the  Upper  Part  of  tlie  Left  Arm,   by" 

Alfred  Jukes,  Esq. 
On  the  supposed  *'  Relation  between  Insanity  and  the  State  of^ 

the  Blood,"  by  R.  H.  Whiteman,  Esq. 
Useful  Hints  to  Hospitals. 

Practical  Facts  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  Women,  and' 
some    Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery,   by   G.   Oakley 
Heming,  M.D.  :— 
On  Prolapsus  Uteri,  and  some  Affections  which  are  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  it.— Elongation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri 
(continued). 
Death  from  Prussic  Acid,  by  Edward  Crisp,  Esq. 
Liquor  PotassK   a  Test    for    Sugar   in  the  Urine,   by  John 

Moore,  Esq. 
Delirium  the  Result  of  the  Administration  of  Tartar  Emetic  ilk, 

Pneumonia,  by  James  S.  Whitaker,  Esq. 
Case  of  Tic  Doloureux  and  Persistent  Ptosis  produced  by  Light 

ning,  by  R.  H.  Allnatt,  U.D. 
On  the  Efficacy  of  Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Typhus,  by  J,! 

Burgess,  Esq. 
Alkalies  in  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes. 

Account  of  an  Inquest  held  upon  a  Boy,  whose  Death  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Medicinal  Administra- 
tion of  Phosphorus,  by  G.  Reedal,  Esq, 
The    Preservation  of   the  Ergot  of  Rye   by  Camphor,  by  F. 

Rawie,  Esq, 
The  Hydrostatic  Bed. 
FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT:— 

Paracentesis  Thoracis  in  Acute  Pleurisy.    On  the  Causes  of 
Anasarca.    Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Tenrio-Achilles. 
REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  :- 

Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger  during  the 

Years  1841-2,  by  J.  O.  M'William,  M.D, 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  by  M.  Chailly. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Henry  M.  Noad. 
Lectures  on  Electricity,  by  Henry  M.  Noad. 
Mental  Hygiene,  by  W.  Sweetser,  M.D. 
ThoughtR  on  Physical  Education,  by  C.  Caldwell,  M.D, 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  i  — 

On  the  alleged  Early  Puberty  of  Females  in  Greece.    Treat- 
ment of  Dysentery  in  India.    Diseases  of  the   Spleen  in 
India.    A  Living  Child  from  39  days  after  Quickening,  147 
Days   after  Conception.    A  Flock  of  Sheep  Poisoned  by 
Eating  the  Ranunculus  Repens.    Scirrhus  of   the   Lung, 
Abscess  behind  the  Pharynx ;  Fatal  Termination  by  the 
Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins.    Description  of  an  Instru- 
ment  for  Exploring  the  Chest  in  cases  of  Hydrothorax. 
Enormous   Abscess   of   the    Liver.    Use  of  Pessaries   in 
Diseases   of  the  Womb.     Spontaneous  Cure    of  Cataract. 
Case  of  Singular  Formation  of  Cataract.    On  the  ExcitingT" 
Causes  of  Goitre,  and  its  treatment  by  Iodine. 
CHESriSTRY,  PHARMACY,  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  :  — 
Xanthic    Oxide  in    Guano,     Analysis   of  Galls.     Balsam   oi 
Copaiba.    Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron.     Sagapenum  and  Elemi. 
The  Conduct  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  late  inquest  at  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  Medical  Profession  in  Birmingham  and  the  Midland  Dis- 
tricts. 
The  County  and  Borough  Movement  in  the  Cause  of  Medical 

Reform. 
The  Necessity  of  Medical  Agitation  in  the  Provinces. 
An  Illustration  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill,  or  Qaacksand  theii 

Victims. 
Examinations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the   Koyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 
Medical  Degrees  in  Prussia, 
Army  Medical  Reimrts. 
HOSPITAL  REPORTS:  — 
Guy's  Hospital.— Concussion  of  the  Brain. 
Lock   Hospital.— Venereal  Nodes,    Syphilitic    Iritis,  Tuber 

cular  Eruption,  &c. 

Northampton   General  Infirmary.— Dislocation  of  the  Hu . 

merus.    Reduction  after  several  Weeks,  \ 

News   of  the  Week.— Mortality  Table.— Apothecaries'  Hall.-j 

Correspondents.  I 

London:  John  CHuncniLL,  Princes-street,  Soho  ;  and  maybij 

bad  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


A  GRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION 

-^-  the  CHURCH.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  GoLns-MiTHS 
14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  finished  a  fe"i 
Splendid  Pieces  of  PLATE,  suitable  for  Presentation  to  Gentle 
men  connected  with  either  of  the  above  pursuits  or  professions 
to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  committees  who  are  i) 
search  of  valuable  testimonials  for  such  occasions. 


EXTIRPATION  of  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
69,  King  William-street,  city,  London.  —  Mr.  J.  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frcgmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames. street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
be  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5s.,  lOs.,  20s,,  50s.,  and 
lOOs.  each,  with  full  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  and  which  can  be  applied  without  injury  toproperty. 
Dwelling-houses  cleansed  from  1/.  to  5/.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  Ifl^  and  upwards  ;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  Sec,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  are  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
:  "Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 


T  EA     AND      PERRINS'S    WORCESTERSHIRl 

-L^  SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  th 
County. 

"  GrentWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844.— The  cabin  of  th 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  &  Pee 
RiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variet 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  c 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  inrecom 
mending  this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengens  fc 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kin 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hosken." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  an 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adaptc 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup :  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  tli 
long-establislied  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost. 
—Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  1343. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrin 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclav  and  Son,  Farringdon-street 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


REAL  SHEFFIELD  PL.ATED  DISH  COVERi 
at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST,  !■ 
Ludgate-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  dire 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  offers  the  best  Meat  Dish  Cove 
as  follow  :— Cottage  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  inches,  3;.  19s. ;  1  d 
of  13  inches,  3/.  3s.;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  41.  8s.;  the  set  of  4,  con 
plete,  \\l.  10s.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  in 
4/.  16s. ;  1  do.  of  IS  inches,  3/.  19s. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  bl.  ss.;  tl 
set  of  4,  complete,  14/.  ONLY.  In  noticing  the  prices  of  tl 
above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to  assert  they  are  superior  to  niai 
advertised  at  a  much  higher  price.  Best  AVrought  Silver  Spooi 
and  Forks  as  usual,  Fiddle  Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz.;  Queen's  Pa 
tern,  7s.  -id.  per  oz.  Superior  Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jcwcllei 
cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  H 
engravings,  and  full  of  useful  information,  is  just  puhlislicd,  ni  , 
may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  West,  S: 
versmith,  IS,  Ludgate -street,  London. 


Printed  by  ■\\''ii,uam  EnAnntJRY,  of  No.  C,  York-place,  Sloka  ^ewlIl!.'|'■ 
and  Frkdbbick  WoLLKTT  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Chiirch-roiv,  Stoke  Ni-\vir 
ton,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Loir-bm 
Btreut,  in  the  precinct  of  'Whiteftiara,  in  the  City  of  London ;  m 
published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5.  Charlen-slreet,  in  the  rans'i 
Si.  Paul's,  Co^ent-Gaiden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdvertiEi-oiei 
and  CommTinicatioaa  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saiurda 
SeftemberSl,  1844, 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZE' 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindleyo 


No.  39.-1844. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28. 


[Price  6d. 


A^cultnre,  its  Practice  and 

Profit,  by  H.  Newobam,  rev.  ( 

Apple-irees,  t.i  kiU  Moss  on    -  e 

Ashes,  Dutch  peat,  analysis  of  t 

Asp;iragus,  Poifur'a  Guanofoc  "  0 
Ayrshire  Caltle,  dpteriorauon 

of  the  breed  in  Ireland          •  C 

Cabbages,  to  store             -        -  t 

Calanthe  rnasnirii                .        .  c 

CalednnUn  Ho:-t.  Soc.               -  C 

Calendar  of  Operations             -  6 

Canarv,  fecuod'ty  of        .        -  e 

Casde'D'UKlad  Farmers'  Club  G 

Country  Shows  -  -  ti 
Crops,  best  sort  of  for    spring 

food                -        -        .       .  f 

—  rotati-^n  of  -  ■  6 
"Darlingt'in  Farmers' Club  -  C 
Deadly  N it^hLafaade,  poisonous 

effects  of               -        .        -  6: 

Draining,  theoretical  views  on  6 

Fact*,  registration  of                -  6. 

Parm  fences                 -         -         -  6 

Fence  f>ir  trees                  -        -  « 

Flowerjiardens,  plantsfor      -  6 

Food,  best  spring  crops  for     -  6 

Forest-trees,  tn  prune               -  6 

—  manai^einent  of  at  Ner- 
qais              ...          .  e 

Fortaae  fMr.),iiewEfrom        .  6 

Fourcroyafii^i'.iitea  at  Kew    -  6, 

Fuchsias,  to  hybridise             •  6; 

Gaatrolobiiim  spinosum             -  6 

Goo  seberrj'- later  pillar,  to  kill  6; 

Grape,  pionstroiis               .        -  6 

—  oeiwariety  of  -  -  6. 
Hoare  (Mr.)f  temail:s  on  his 

book  nn  the  Vine  -        -6. 

Hnllyhockf,  trpatmeni  of  -  6. 
Hortii:uUural  SiK-'iety  of  London, 

prizes   off.-red  by              .         .  6 


Hortic.    Society,     Gaiden  of, 
noticed  .        -        _        - 

Land,  new  and  o!d 
Larches,  dicarf  kinds  of 


Law 


,  to  turf 


IVIanure,  Sea 
Newnliam  on  Agriculture,  revd. 
Onions,  great  crop  ot        -      ■  - 
Onotiisarvensis.  tokill 
Packian  cutt^nsa  fur  India      - 
Parish  rates,  law  respecting    - 
Parrots,  management  of 
Plants  for  a  flower-garden 
Ploughs,  yoking  of  cattle  to    - 
Polniaise  heating,  remarks  on 
Potatoes,  (ibservrttions  on 

—        failure  of 
Potter's    Guano,    to    apply  to 

AeparaRus ■  -        .        - 

Rooks,  remarks  on  -        - 

Rye-grass  as  a  spring  crop 
Salt,   to    kiJl   the    Gooseberry 

CMterpillar  -        -         - 

Sea-ware  as  manure 
Seeds,  to  steep  ... 

Sprengel  on  Manures 
Subaoil-plou^hinrr,  remaiki  on 
Threshing  machine,  new  kind  of 
Thrips,  to  kill 

Tobacco-culture,  law  respecting 
Trees,  b^rk  of,  to  preserve 

-      fence  for        -        - 
Vine,_  Mr.  Hoare's  system  of 


65C  6 
G59  li 
6G1  6 


656  b 
(J5B  b 
G53  b 
651  a 


cultiva' 

asps'  nests,  to  destroy 


Weather  wisdom 
Wheat,  rust  in  -         - 

—  produce    of      - 

—  proper  time  to  sow 
Toking  of  cattle  to  ploughs 


/:j_ARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.— To  be  Sold,  a  bar- 
V^  gam,  ihe  three  First  Volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Cheo- 
NicLK,  comijlete  and  in  good  order,  unbound,  for  3/.  lOs.  Apply, 
if  by  letter  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  Jjs.mnixgs,  Florist,  South  Lambeth- 
road.  Vauxha!!. 


SUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
TyiLLIA^I  M.-VY  begs  to  aonounce  that  he  is  now 
~  *  prepared  to  send  out  his  collection  of  the  above  splendid 
and  showy  plants,  of  all  the  various  shades  of  colour,  from 
black,  or  dark,  to  white.  As  his  stock  is  large,  he  is  enabled  to 
supply  them  upon  very  moderate  terms,  viz.,  42s.  per  100. 

N.B.— As  this  plant  is  becoming  popular  as  a  show  flower, 
W.  M.  has  .1  few  very  select  varieties,  by  name  and  colour,  at 
20*.  per  dozen,  which  he  has  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhi. 
bition..  Also  Sec-d  selected  from  fiuest  double  flowers,  in  packets 
at  2s.  6d.  and  55.  each,  post-free.  The  above  may  also  be  had 
by  order  of  the  prfocipal  Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  Mr. 
Watki\'30v,  Marttt-plsce,  Manchester,  A  remittance  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Hope  Nursery, Bedale,  Sept,  25. 


MR.  HOYLE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 
"jVTR.  MILLER  bei^s  to  call  attention  to  the  Advertise- 
-Lt-I-    nieiit  01  thefie  splendid  flowers  in  last  week's  Chronicle, 
and  also  states  that  printed  Lists,  giving  full  descriptions,  are 
now  read;',  and  may  be  had  Gratis. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Sept.  26, 

NEW  ALONA  C^LESTIS. 

T  J.  BEST  begs  to  iaform  the  Trade,  the  Public, 
*-f  •  and  his  Friends  in  general,  that,  having  taken  (as  successor 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hamond,  v/hois  retiring  from  busiciessj  the  Abbey 
Korsery,  Reading,  Berkshire,  he  intends,  if  possible,  send- 
iDg  o<it  (middle  of  October)  established  plants,  in  60-pots,  of 
that  (icn  of  Greenhoase-planLs  — Alo\'a  C^lestis.  The 
above  is  figurerl  in  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  September, 
VPaxton'n  Magazine,"  "  Plant's  Florist's  Journal,"  and  "  Harri- 
gon'«  Cabinet  "  for  0«jtober.  Alona  C^lestis  is  a  half-hardy 
evergreen  (rrcenhoase-shrub,  from  Chili;  flowers,  sky-blue; 
the  size  and  n.^iape  of  a  Petunia;  a  good  erect  habit,  and  free- 
dom of  growth  ;  has  proved  a  perpetual  bloomer  since  May  last, 
and  likely  to  continue  much  longer.  Price  One  Guinea  per 
plaftt;  the  uDual  discount  to  tlie  Trade,  whe»  two  plants  are 
taken  at  once.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  requested,  as  the 
Stock  h  very  limited;  one-third  of  the  value  will  be  taken  in 
Stock  from  Tradcorders.— Dircctto  J.  J.  Best,  Abbey  Nursery, 
Readinff,  Berk^,  September  25. 

CL'PEKB     SHOWY    SEEDLING    CINERARIAS, 

^-^  for  this  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 

Dwarf,  biwhy  plants,  well  trussed  for  bloom,  in  32-sizcd  pots, 
12s.  per  dozen. 

^o.  do.  in  "is-slzed  pots,  (ja.  per  dozen. 

The  above  can  be  contidently  recommended  aa  being  saved 
from  Ih'j  vr>ry  choicest  and  most  aapcrb  kind.i,  comprising  every 
*hadc  of  bcaiKiful  light  and  dark-blue  tints,  and    admirably 
adapt(.d  for  the  furniMhlng  of  the  greenhouse  or  drawing-room, 
thr<>u,:iiout  the  autumn  and   winter  months.    Seed  uclccted 
from  the  aamc,  2a,  Gd.  per  packet. 

THUNBKRfilA    CHRYSOPS.  —  Plants    of    this    beautiful 
Ctct^cT,  rich  purple  flower,  with  golden  eye,  7*.  Ctd.  each. 

M.  B.  ha«  a  large  8tock  of  the  following  BIRAWBERRIES  :— 

MyatCit  British  Queen     ../..()«.  per  iw. 

Do.     Eliza    .......    0/,,         „ 

Ernper;,r,  variety  from  Keen's  Seedling         .    :]».         ,, 
Orccn.flciih  Pine,  Rmall  fruit,  fine  flavour      .    :jjr.        ,, 

K't«nP"ic a».6rf.  „ 

Keen'*  Kecdling '211.  Od.  „ 

Application*,  Including  post-office  ordcru,  will  be  hnmediutcly 
and  carefully  executed,  addrcwcd  to  MiciiAf.i.  Hukwkk,  Hon., 
L<mdijii.roaU.Nurt«ry,  Cambridge. 


Jr^..*r     ™.,  HVACINTHH,  «tc. 

OHN    THATCHER  anw  SON,  Skbosmbn,  Sec, 
33,  KiEh.«tr«et,  Ulinirton,  rc«p'-clfully  inform  the  Nobility, 
lientry,  auti  the  PuMlf:  generally,  that  they  have  Imported  a 
lyr-  ftn'!  TH^Tr  r-jilectlon  of  Dutch  Flower-rooti.,  eonftinting  of 
•I'-,  JonfjulU,  Tuliptt,    Anemoneti,    Ranun- 
'  ,  CutaJoguct  of  which  will   be  deilvcred 
■■II.    Aiwi  that  they  are  manufacturerH  of 
....   ..:-..      MiMMuiB  and  Fowling  Nets,     Hays  for   Kubbits, 

ilorft«  hcta,  tit,  •  ^  ', 


TRE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

Y QUELL  fii  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
light-edged  purple  Picotce.  raised  by  the  Rev,  J.  B'lrrou^hes, 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpa-^s  any  Purple  Picotee  that  lias  yet  been 
raised.  Witliout  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority, 
y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  a  report  in  a  late  No.  of  tlie  Garderiem' 
Chronicle,  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Duke  of  Newrasile  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties  ; 
it  is  a  light-edged  purple;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  colour  unbroken  ;  the 
pod  goorl,  and  with  le.ss  disposition  to  bar  than  is  coramoo." 
it  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  HorticulturalE.'ihibition.  Price  2ls.  per  pair.  The 
stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  disappointmeait  early  orders  are 
respectfully  requested.  Y.  &  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the 
following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all 
possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  having  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first  class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  E.xhi. 
bitions  of  the  present  year.    They  are  as  follows :  — 

Burroughes's  ]Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee  .     7s.  GiJ. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee     .     7     6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee   .        .76 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee     .         .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee        .     5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES, 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  tlie  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  andthe  Continent  at  tlie  followiog  prices: 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class  Show  ^  s.  d. 

Flowers 2  18     0 

25  ditto  _  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         3    0    0 

1 J  pairs  of  Extra  fine  Show  Pinks        .        .        .        0  12    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ■     ditto        1     1     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
*^*  For  Particulars  of  their  importation  of  the  finest 
HYACINTHS,  &c.,  direct  from  Haarlem,  see  Advertise- 
naent  of  last  week. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery.  Sept:.  27,  1844. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

f  OHN  DICKSON,  Acre-laue,  Brixton,  Surrey,  lias 
^  prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Warneii  &  \V A nNKR.CornhilJ, London,  after  the  7tli  September. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  aiidPAPER-WHITE^NAK- 
CISSUS,  4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett's.  late  Ma.  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tuiips,  Anemones,  &c.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


WOODL.ANOS  NURSERY,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
"VVM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  have  an  immense  stock 
'  '  of  the  following  good  and  approved  kinds  of  STRAW- 
BERRIES, strong  plants  of  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate 
transit :—Myatt's  British  Queen,  5e.  per  100;  Eliza,  5s.;  Elton 
Pine,  3s. ;  Princess  Royal,  fine,  7s.  6d. ;  Princess  Alice  Maud, 
30s.;  Deptford  Pine,  2ls.;  Keen's  Seedling,  3s.  A  remittance 
or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 

Catalogues  of  the  general  Nursery  Stock,  and  the  new  Rose 
List,  arc  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  on  application. 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES. 
GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above 
Flowers,  which,  from  the  success  he  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, he  can  otfer  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  highly-flattering  remarks  on  his 
Exhibitions  of  Tulips  and  Lilium  lancifolium  this  season,  in  the 
various  papers.  He  is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  add  to  their  collections 
or  ornament  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
Splendid  Lilium  lancifolium  are  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
tcrrcB,  as,  besides  being  quite  hardy,  they  flower  at  a  time  when 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  at  their  country  seats,  and  when 
flowers  arc  so  much  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
to  he  universally  cultivated.  Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 
post  on  application.    Foreign  orders  executed. 


SPLENDID  NEW  PLANTS. 

TAMES  CUTHILL  begs  most  respectfully  to  announce 
•-^  tljat  he  has  now  ready  to  send  out  strong,  healthy  plants 
of  the  following :— Llsianthus  Russcllianus,  2s.  dd.  to  6s.  each ; 
L.  nigrcHcens,  &«.  to  IOh,  ;  L.  longifolius,  Tt^.tolOs. ;  L.  corym- 
bosa,  !0s.  each;  L.  glaucifolius  seed,  at  2«.  (id.  per  packet. 
.1.  C.  has  a  aplcnflid  Yellow  Lihianthus  which  will  he  sent  out 
next  year.  A  Treatise  will  accompany  each  order  on  the  best 
method  of  growing  the  Lisianthun.  Fine  roots  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  Scarlet  Clove-scented  Carnation,  an  excellent  forcer, 
12«.  perdoz.;  Petunia  ornatiflsima  {Van  Houttc),  a  fine  pen. 
cillcd  lilac,  \n.  each  ;  also  Fleming's  Trcntham  Cabul  Melon, 
which  gained  Hcveral  prizes  at  Rcgcnt-strcct— the  best- flavoured 
and  inowt  extraordinary  hearer ;  three  lightn  produced  80  lbs. 
flrst  crop— -lO  the  second  j  and  is  now  bearing  the  third  j  '2n.  Qtl. 
per  packet,  Lattcr's  Victory  of  England  Cucumber,  '2a.  lid.  per 
packet;  Cuthlll'H  early  improved  Black  Spine,  very  handKomo, 
afl,  flrf.  per  jjackct,  or  t ho  three  for  ti/i.  The  trade  Huppllcd  by 
the  ounce  of  the  above  Cucumbers,  by  sending  a  money  order 
on  the  Carnljorwell  I*ost-oflicc.~ (setters directed  toj.  Cutjmi.i,, 
MoriHt,  Dcnrnark-hlll,  Cambcrwell,  London,  will  be  Immediately 
attended  Ut. 

N.IJ.  The  LlhianthuH  nigrcscens  can  ho  BCcn  in  bloom  7  feet 
high,  v/ltli  upwardK  of  lOUO  bioomi*  upon  U,  and  Will  coutiuuo 
In  flower  till  Christman. 


"DAY  SOCIETY,  instituted  2d  February,  1844.— 
-^^  This  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  th« 
I'arker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  to  those  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
such  Works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
CDuId  not  be  obtained  by  other  means;  ai.d  will  consist  of 
original  works;  of  new  editions  of  works  of  established  merit; 
of  rare  tracts  and  MSS.  -,  and  of  translations  and  reprints  of 
foreign-works.  Every  subscriber  of  One  Guinea  annually  will 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  published  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  number  of  Members  already 
exceeds  300,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  in  their  names  iis  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  copies  of 
their  works  which  they  ought  to  print.  Tiie  Council  hope  to 
publish  two  volumes  before  Christmas,  the  first  of  which  will 
consist  of  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian,  of  Reports 
00  the  progress  of  Zoology  and  Botany  during  the  last  few  years. 
Communications  on  the  business  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  George  Johnstno,  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  Dr.  Lankeater,  Golden-square,  London. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  post-offlce  order  or  check,  to  the 
Treasurer,  J.  S.Bowerbank,  Esq.,  43,  Park-street,  Islington. 
Georoe  Johnstone,  M.D, 


EowiN  Lankeste 


VE,  M.D.I    „         .     ■ 
R.    M.D.;  Secretaries. 


JT.  WILLMER,    King^s   Road,    Chelsea,    by  Ap- 
•    pointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform   hiss 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Carnations  and  Picotees  are 
now  ready  for  sending  out,  catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on 
prepaid  application  cntfiining  a  postage  stamp. 
SPLENDID    NEW  HEAVY-EDGIOD    PURPLE  PICOTEE 
WOOD'S  "PRINCESS  ALICE." 

JOHN  WOOD  begs  to  announce  that  the  stock  of 
this  superb  flower  is  now  ready  for  sale  at  155.  per  pair, 
postage  included.  It  has  gained  the  foUowiog  prizes :— At 
Cambridge  Florists' Show,  1843,  it  was  tlie  1st  seedling,  and, 
the  1st  heavy-edged  purple  ;  at  the  same  Show,  in  1844,  it  took 
the  premium  prize,  heating  all  the  Picotees  exhibited.  At 
Huntingdon,  1843,  it  was  1st  seeJlingand  1st  purple  Picotee;  at 
thesame  place,  ]844,itwa8  1st,  2d, 3d,  and  4th.  excluding  every 
other  flower.  At  Peterborough,  1843,  it  was  the  1st  seedling, 
took  ist  pair  of  purple,  and  was  in  the  best  stand  of  six  Picotees; 
in  18J4,  at  the  sameStiow,  it  took  the  1st  pair,  and  was  again  in 
the  1st  stand  of  six, 

J.  W.  flatters  himself  that  this  statement  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  farther  comment.  Plants  of  the  above  may  also  he  had. 
of  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall- street. 

J.  W.  has  a  few  pairs  of  that  splendid  Piuk,  Garratt's  "  Queen 
of  Roses,"  for  sale,  at  7s.  6d.  per  pair;  his  Catalogue  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  &c.,  may  also  be  had  on  prepaid  apolication  ;  and 
those  about  to  eomraence  growing,  he  will  supply  as  follows, 
if  left  to  his  selection. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
50  pairs  good  sorts,  one  pair  of  each 
25    do.  do.  do. 

24  do.    fine  show  flowers 
12    do  do. 

PINKS. 
50  pairs  good  kinds,  one  pair  of  each 

25  do.  do.  do. 
24    do.    fine  show  flowers 
12    do.               do.  .        . 

N.B.— Remittances  must  accompany  the  orders  of  unknown 
correspondents.— Nursery,  Hutitingdon. 


£^3     05, 

1  10 

2  0 


Od. 


1} 


I     0 
0  10 

0  18 


DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  No.  28, 
Cornhill,  London,  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  Dutch  Flower-roots  have  arrived  iu  superior  con- 
dition, consisting  of  the  choicest  and  newest  varieties.  The 
Bulbs  are  unusually  handsome  and  large,  at  moderate  prices. 
Catalogues  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

T NGA~~PULCH"e'RRIMA.  (Figured  in  •'  Paxton's 
J-  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 


Inga  pulcherrima,  7s.  Qd. 
Achimenes  picta,  lOs.  6d. 
^Eschynanthus  Horsfieldii,7s6(i 
Amycia  zygomcris,  7s.  Gd. 
Cierodendron  splendens,l0s.6£^ 

,,  squamatum,5s. 

Hindsia,  or  Rondelctia  longi- 

fiora,  15s. 
Epacris     campauulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  lOOO 

seedlings),  7a.  (id 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  15s. 
Trcmandra  Hugelii,  10s.  6d.  to 

21s. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  15s. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  doz. 
Drymonia  |)unctata,  3s.  6d. 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spirea  Reevcsiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotonifolium,  3s.  6d, 


Also  the  following,  in  collections : 
100  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  1       (  including       Campanulata 

sorts,   (including  many  floe  |       rosea)  21s. 

sorts)  5/.  12  Azalea  indica,  of  I2  distinct 
12Epacrisesof  12distinctsnrts,  |  sorts,  (including  fulgens)  2l5. 
Tpkimas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Sept.  27. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist, "Cheetiiam  IIiil7^ear 
Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Floricul- 
tural  Public  to  his  large  and  select  collection  of  the  following 
Florists'  Flowers  ;— TULIPS,  AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES, 
CARNATIONS,  and  PICOTEES  ;  catalogues  of  which  may  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  12  plants  of  named  Auriculas,  of 
difl'orent  variclies,  for  20s.,  package  included.  20  pairs  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  good  named  varieties,  for  20s.,  package 
Included, ^_____ ._ 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM.  — Flowering   Bulbs   of 
the.HC  most  beautiful   LILIES  to  bo  had  at  the  following 
low  prices:    Lancifoiiufn  album         .        .        5s.  each. 
,,  punctatum         .        5s,      „ 

„  speciosum  .       25s.       ,, 

of  W.  J.  NuTTiNO,  Seedsman,  40,  Clicapsidc,  London. 
SccdfromthubcstvurletlesoflXIASund  SPARAXIS,  at2fl.flrf. 

per  pficket.  ^^ 

NKWT;ARNATl"uNS,'prc6Tl!;i5S,  AND  PINKS. 

MESSRS.  N.  and  B.  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 
of  SHOW  VARIETIES  can  be  had  on   prepaid  applica- 
tion,—Bull  Ficidn,  Woolwich. 
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DUTCH    FLOWER- ROOTS; 

DTCKSONS  AND  Co.,  Nursery,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  in  returning  tlianks 
for  the  long-continued  patronage  of  tlieiroumerous  Friends  and 
the  Public,  respectfully  intimate  the  arrival  of  their  second  im- 
portation of  BULBOUS  FLOWEK-ROOTS,  consisting  of  a 
suptrb  collection  of  double  and  single  \Hyacinths,  of  every 
variety  and  shade  of  colour;  Polyanthus  and  oLher  Narcissus; 
double  and  single  Due  Van  Tliol,  new  Forcing,  and  Flurists" 
Tulips;  Amaryllis;  Crown  Imperials  and  Martagon  Lilies; 
Gladiolus,  with  many  new  hybrids ;  Iris,  Ixias,  Spiiaxis,  Scillas, 
Oxalis,  Tigridias,  Jonquils,  Fritillarias,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Aaemones,  Ranunculuses,  Tuberoses,  Alstrcemerias,  Gesnerias, 
Gloxinias,  Tropteolums,  &c.,  all  carefully  selected,  of  very 
superior  growth,  and  moderate  in  price. 

They  are  in  course  of  receiving  their  usual  supply  of  early 
Garden  Seeds,  Winter  Tares,  &c.,  for  autumn-sowing. 

D.  &  Co.  would,  this  season,  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
following,  at  their  extensive  Nurseries,  Leith  Walk,  rilrig- 
street,  and  Red  Braes  ; — Seedling  and  transplanted  Forest-trees 
of  every  variety;  Thorns  and  Plants  for  Hedges  and  Underwood 
(samples  of  which  will  be  forwanled  when  required);  trained 
and  standard  Fruit-trees,  extra  fine;  newest  French,  China, 
and  Hybrid  Roses ;  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs ; 
Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Flower-garden  Plants. 

Early  orders  are  invited  for  D.  &  Co.'s  Prize  Seedling  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, so  much  in  demand,  and  which  will  be  sent  out 
for  the  first  time,  during  autumn  and  spring.    The  names  are- 


Beauty  Supreme 

Captivation 

Clara 

Comet 

Competitor 

Constellation 

Curate 

Dictator 

Duchess  of  Gordon 

Dchss.of  Roxburghe 

Duke  of  York 

Duke  of  Wellington 

DiiUe  of  Roxburghe 


Duke  of  Argyll  Nestor 

Earl  of  Eglinton  Nymph 

Earl  of  Seafield  Prince  Albert 

Excelsa  Panther 

Exquisite  Queen  of  Roses 

Favourite  Rebecca 

Flash  Sir  Robert  Peel 

Jessie  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Lord  Lovat  Splendida 

Luna  Sultan 

Marquis  of  Bute  Triumph 

Mrs.  Morrison  Village  Maid 

Miss  Milne 
MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE,  white  ground,  finely 
marbled  with  rose  pink,  and  splendid  form. 

ECLIPSE  (RICHARDSON'S),  very  superior  to  Standishii, 
with  fine  habit,  and  very  distinct  flower. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  (SHANKLIE'S),  rose  colour,  beautifully 
Spotted  with  crimson,  and  splendid  form. 

LEITH  WALK  BEAUTY  (SHANKLIE'S),  pure  yeUow 
ground,  beautifully  striped  and  spotted  with  scarlet,  with  large 
and  fine  form. 

GEM  (SCOTT'S),  white  ground,  richly  spotted  and  striped 
with  crimson,  very  superior  to  similar  one  called  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch. 

STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION  (FERGUSON'S),  cream 
colour,  very  distinctly  marked  all  over  with  maroon  and  rose- 
coloured  cpots,  with  peculiarly  perfect  form. 

DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  large  white  ground,  with  fine 
large  purple  blotch,  superior  to  Lucy. 

MRS.  RICHARDSON,  beautiful  cream-coloured  ground, 
richly  spotted  and  striped  with  rosy  crimson,  splendid  habit. 

QUEEN,  liglit  straw-coloured  ground,  striped  and  shaded 
with  maroon,  curiously  marked,  and  very  showy. 

LADY  ANN   MURRAY,   white  ground,  belted  and  spotted 
with  purplish  pink,  large  and  fine  form. 
Prici-:  of  single  Plants  of  those  described  above,  15s.  each. 

Those  not  described lOi-.  6rf.  each. 

If  taken  in  collections,  as  follows  :— 

Six  of  the  very  best     .        .        ,         ^2    2s. 

Twelve        do.    do 3    3 

Eighteen     do.    do 4    4 

DiCKSONS  and  Co.  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  Noble- 
men or  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners,  Farm  Stewards, 
Foresters,  &c.,  as  they  have  on  their  list  men  of  very  superior 
-character  and  ability.— I.Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  isa. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
sending  out  the  two  undermentioned  beautiful  New 
Plants,  viz.  :— 

HiNDsiA  viOLACEA.  Strong  plants  at  63s.  It  is  figured  by 
Dr.  LiKDLEY,  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  for  August  last,  who 
there  says— "  The  Hindsia  violacea  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
obtaineu  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  received  for  it  the  Large  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Exhibition  in  May 
last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  Green- 
house Plant;  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  blue- 
flowering  thrubs." 

Clitoiua  fulgens.  Strong  plants  at  42s.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  May,  under  the  name  of  Centrosema 
species,  and  received  the  Knightian  Medal.  See  Report  in 
Garde7icys'  Chronicle  for  May  25,  It  is  figured  in  "  Paxton's 
Magazine  "  for  July  last. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  have  also  to  offer  the  following  fine 
plants,  viz. : — 


Achimenes  picta 
Allemanda  grandiflora 
Barbacena  squaraataVeitchia 
Clerodendron  Isvifolium 
„  splendens 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa 
Echites  atropurpurea 

„       hirsuta 

„        splendens 
Gardenia  Rothmannia 


Gardenia  Sherbournea 
„         tetrasperma 
Gesneria  polyantha 
Gloxinia  Cartonii 
Hmdsia  longifl  ira 
Inga  pulcherrima 
Luxemburgia  ciliosa 
Passiflora  actinea 
Pentas  carnea 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  &c.  &c. 


N.B. — Messrs.  V.  and  Son's  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.— Exeter,  Sept.  27,  1844. 


ROSES. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  respectfully  announce  that  their 
•  Annual  Descriptive  ROSE  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready 
for  circulation  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Nurseries  post-free,  upon  application  inclosing  two  postage 
stamps.  Their  stock  is  very  large,  and  having  been  grown  on 
new  ground,  the  plants  are  more  than  usually  robust  and 
healthy.  All  the  really  valuable  new  Roses  are  in  their  col- 
lection. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING.— A.  PAUL 
and  SON  would  also  call  attention  to  their  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c.  &c.,  which 
are  growing  on  upwards  of  25  acres  of  ground,  and  are  on  sale 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam,  from 
which  Trees  remove  in  perfect  safety,  having  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  the  earth  adhering  thereto.  The  proximity 
of  the  Nurseries  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  advantageous  terms 
of  sale,  recommend  them  especially  to  gentlemen  planting. 

Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  13  miles  from  London,  near  the 
Waltham  Cross  Station  on  the  Cambridge  Line  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

ROBERT  LA.WSON,  Esa.,  of  Tiverton,  intends 
disposing  of  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  hascoDected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years. 
They  are  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  and  most  abundantly 
set  witii  blooming  buds.  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory. They  are  as  follow;—  £  s.  d. 
Reticulata,     from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 

specimen,  quite  healthy  and  green 
Imbficata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height, 

„        3  to  4 
Esimia  „         7  to  8 

Chaudlcrii        „        6  to  7 
,.  ,.         3  to  4 

Lady  Hume's  Blush  6  to  7 
Double  White  6 

>)  n  5  to  6 

Invincible  (Gray's)  5  to  6 
Fordii  „        4  to  5 

„  „         2  to  3 

Double  Striped  5  to  6 

Anemoneflora  Alba  4  to  5 


Speciosa           ,, 

4  to  5 

Woodsu            „ 

4 

Warratah          „ 

4  to  5 

Florida              „ 

4  to  5 

Corraliua          „ 

3 

Lawsonii           ,, 

2 

Colvillii 

2 

Donkelairii       „ 

2 

Insignis             „ 

6  to  7 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

6  to  7 

n     ,         .         .         . 

10 

10 

0 

eight,          do. 

8 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

amagnificent  plant 

7 

7 

0 

a  line  plant 

6 

5 

0 

*       t       • 

1 

10 

0 

fine 

4 

4 

0 

. 

5 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

•        .       • 

2 

10 

(1 

3 

3 

0 

very  fine 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

fine 

2 

10 

0 

. 

2 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

fine 

2 

10 

0 

fine 

2 

2 

0 

. 

2 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

new 

! 

10 

0 

. 

1) 

10 

t> 

0 

10 

6 

very  fine 

2 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

The  Prices  affixed  are  for  the  separate  plants,  of  which  not 
less  than  8  can  be  taken  togetlier.  If  the  whole  are  taken  in 
one  lot  a  considerable  reduction  will  be  made.  Mr.  Lawson 
will  be  happy  to  show  them,  or  give  any  further  particulars 
that  may  be  required. — Tiverton,  Sept.  27th,  1844. 


NEW  SEEDLING  AZALEAS  AND  CINERARIAS. 

WM.  IVERY,  Florist,  cScc.  Peckham,  near  Lon- 
don, bags  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he 
is  ready  to  supply  the  undernamed  Plants,  which  he  can  with 
confidence  recommend. 

Azalea  lateritia  foeiuosa,  bright  red,  2is,  to  3ls.  6rf.  each. 
"A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Ivery,  of  Betch- 
worth,  having  large  flowers,  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and 
expanding  freely." — Dr.  Lindley  in  Gard.  Chron.,  May  25. 

Azalea  coccinea  superba,  bright  scarlet,  good  shape,  and 
free  bloomer,  I5s.  each;  Azalea  delicata,  bright  pink,  good  shape, 
and  abundant  bloomer,  15s.  each. 

Cinerarias. — Beauty  of  Wonham,  very  large  white  beauti- 
ful eye  and  dwarf  habit,  6s. ;  tricolor,  white  and  pink,  brown 
eye,  compact  flower,  5s. ;  Nosegay,  purplish  blue,  good  petal, 
and  noble  truss,  5s. ;  Washiugton,  very  large  crimson,  good 
petal,  5s. ;  Captivation,  white  ground,  with  beautiful  mazarine 
purple  tips,  gained  first  Prize  at  the  West  Kent  June  Exhibi- 
tion, 5s.,  Criterion,  mazarine  blue,  beautiful  white  centre, 
gained  first  Prize  at  Dorking  May  Exhibition,  74',  6rf. ;  Red  Rover, 
bright  crimson,  beautiful  prolific  bloomer,  Is.;  Fanny  Elsler, 
white  crimson  tips,  prolific  bloomer,  5s.;  Pickwick,  bright 
purple  large  flower,  and  fine  shape,  3s.  6d.;  Compacta,  small, 
white,  and  beautiful  round  flower,  5s. 

The  whole  set  of  Seedling  Cinerarias,  2L  5s. 

The  following  CiNKRARiAS  can  be  recommended  as  good:— 
Ivery's  Beauty  of  Syston,  bronzy  purplish  blue,  fine  winter 
flowering  var.,  3s.  <Sd.  ;  Emperor,  2s. ;  Pride  of  Peckham,  2s.  6rf. ; 
Regulata,  2s.;  Delicata,  is.  &d.  ;  Regina  Victoria,  2s.  6rf. ; 
Triumph,  2s.;  Rival  King,  Is.;  Imperial  Blue,  Is.;  Royal  Blue, 
is.;  Iveryana,  is.  6rf.;  Princess  Royal,  U.  Orf. ;  Queen  Victoria, 
Is.  6rf. ;  Exquisite,  3s.  6d. ;  Wee  Pet,  3s.  6rf. ;  Henderon's 
Azurea,  is.  od. ;  Pilot,  is.  Qd. ;  Unique,  is,  &d, ;  Magnet,  Is.  Gd, ; 
Prince  of  Oldenburgh,  3s.  6rf.;  Sombre  Agreeable,  3s.  6rf. ; 
Eclipse,  Is.  6d. ;  No.  7,  is.  6d. ;  Enchantress,  Is.  6d. ;  Compact 
Blue,  Is.  %d. ;  Bell's  Decora,  Is.  6rf. ;  Good's  Compacta,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Gaines's  True  Blue,  is.  6rf. ;  Prince  Albert,  is.  6d.  j  May's  Queen 
of  May,  2s.  6rf. ;  Youngii,  is.  dd.  Good  varieties  from  9s.  to 
12s.  per  doz.    Fine  Cineraria  Seed,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  packet. 

Fine  Petunia,  noticed  in  "  Calendar  of  Operations,"  Gard. 
Chron.,  Sept,  14,  Ivery's  Pet,  is.  6d,  to  2s.  6(^. ;  Magna  Charta, 
Is.  6rf.  to  2s.  6(Z. ;  Reliance,  is.  &d.  to  2s,  Qd.;  Ovid,  Is.  6(f. ; 
Prince  Albert,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Qd,;  Kentish  Beauty,  Is.  hd.;  En- 
chantress, Is. 


JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  respectfully  to  inform  his 
Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  will  have  ready  in  a  few 
days  Catalogues  containing  his  choice  and  extensive  Collection 
of  PANSIES.  VERBENAS.  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS,  CAR- 
NATIONS, PICOTEES,  PINKS,  Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &c.  &c,,  likewise  a  separate  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bul- 
bous Roots,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  J.  F. 
begs  to  observe  that  his  plants  are  in  excellent  health,  true 
to  name  and  at  very  low  prices. — Clarendon  Nursery,  Camber- 
well,  London,  Sept.  27. 


PARKSTONE  NURSERY,  NEAR  POOLE. 

J  PIPER'S  NEW  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA, 
,  •  PICTA.  —  This  flower  has  been  submitted  to  Professor 
LiNDLEY  for  inspection,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  a  good  flower.  It  is  large  in  size,  the  tube  and  sepals  of 
a  delicate  but  bright  pink,  the  latter  tipped  with  green;  the 
corolla  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson,  slightly  tinged  with  lilac.  The 
flower  is  well  developed,  and  of  admirable  form  and  substance. 
It  is  altogether  a  most  desirable  variety,  and  ouglit  to  be  in  the 
collection  of  every  cultivator  of  this  beautiful  tribe. 


EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  in  CULTIVATION. 
—strong  Plants  of  the  "PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE" 
STRAWBERRY,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest 
grown  in  this  country,  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  30s. 
per  100.  As  an  Early  Strawberry,  it  has  taken  the  First  Prize 
at  all  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Also  Plants  of  the  "  British  Queen,"  "  Deptford  Pine," 
"Prince  Albert,''  and  all  the  leading  kinds.  To  be  had  of 
Messrs,  Wakner  &  Warnjbbj  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornliill,  London, 


LARGE  DOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKETS. 

AND  J.  DILLISTONE  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
above,  which  will  be  sold  reasonable.  Also  some  strong 
SEEDLING  CINERARIAS,  from  the  choicest  named  ones  of 
last  season.  Prices,  &c.  upon  application. — Nurseries,  Stur- 
mere,  Essex,  near  Haverhill. 


s. 


CRAIG'S  PROLIFIC  FORCING  CUCUMBER.— 
This  unrivalled  variety  for  Early  Forcing  in  Pots,  Boxes, 
or  Frames,  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  per 
post  at  2s.  6rf.  per  packet  of  six  seeds.  For  supplying  a  family 
this  variety  is  unequalled,  being  a  cross  beiween  the  Sion 
House  Frame  and  Smyrna,  and  combines  the  good  properties 
of  both  its  parents.  Apply  to  Mr.  Edwards,  Seedsman,  Bridge- 
street,  York;  to  Mr.  Geo.  Charlwood,  Seedsman,  Covent- 
gardeo  ;  to  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-square, 
London;  or  to  J.  Craig  (the  raiser),  Sand  Hutton,  near  York. 
2s.  6rf.,  or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps,  will  be  required. 

N.B.— The  most  respectable  reference  as  to  its  superiority 
given  on  application. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


EnwARn  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiiies,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


CUPERB    HYACINTHS,  ANEMONES,  TULIPS, 

^  &c,,  just  received  from  the  most  celebrated  growers  in 
Holland,  and  will  be  delivered  free  of  all  expenses  at  the  rail- 
ways,  packet-offices,  or  in  any  part  of  London,  at  the  very- 


moderate  prices  annexed, 
New     Large     Double 

Anemones.  b,  d. 

The  collection,  50  sorts  .  17  6 
The  best  12  ditto  .  .50 
The  same,  mixed,  p.  100  12  0 
Do.  do.,  per  doz-  .  .19 
Fine  dble.  scarlet,  p.  doz.  2  6 
Single,  manycolrs,,  p.  100  7     0 

New  Irises. 
Thebest  40,  distiuct       .15    0 
The  best  12  do.        .         .60 
Fine  mixed,  per  100        .  15    0 
Persian  (sweet),  per  doz.    3    0 

SwEKT  Jonquils. 
Largest  double,  per  doz.    3    6 
Large  do.         .        .        ,26 
Single  do.        .        ,        .26 

Early  Tulips. 
Due  Van  Thols,  per  lOff.     7     0 
Do.,  per  doz.   .        .        .10 
Clarimond  &  others,  5s.  to  1    6 
Tournsol  (fine)        .        .36 

Chocuses. 
20  new  sorts,  per  100      ,    5    0 
Do.,  mixed  „  .36 

Largest  blue       „  .26 

„      white     ,,  .26 

„      yellow  „  .26 

„      striped  „  .30 

Glauiolds. 
Florabundus,  per  dozen    3    6 
Cardinalis  „  4    0 

Raraosus  and  many  others. 

Narcissus,      Ranunculuses, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Lilies,  &c., 
in  extensive  collections. 
Hyacinths, 
From  collection  of  2~0  sorts. 
Best  Duuble. 
Panorama,  bright  red    .    0    9 
Bouquet  Tendre  (or  Water- 

loo),  large  dark  rose  .  0  6 
Alamode,  striped  blue  .  0  9 
Anna  Maria,  large  white, 

with  purple  eye  .  .10 
Alamode  Epuise,  blush  .  1  0 
Bouquet  Pourpre  .  .09 
Bouquet  d'Orange .  ,10 
Acteur,  large  pink  ,         .     0 


Comtesse  de  la  Costa,  red 
Comte    de    Very,— very 

dark  purple .  ,  .1 
La  Vestale,  pure  white, 

bright  green  tips  .     1 

La  Deesse,  pearl  white  .  1 
Jeannette,  blush  .  .  0 
Kroon  Van  Indien,  dark 

blue  ....  1 
Jaune  Pyramide,  yellow  1 
La  Favorite,  fine  primrose  (I 
Groot  Voorst,  large  blush  0 
Hirsilia,  pink  .  .  .0 
Don  Gratuit,  pure  white  0 
Grand  Vedette,  light  blue  0 
Demodocis,  rose  colour  .  0 
Hirsilia,  deep  red  .  .  0 
Duche=se  de  Normandie, 

fine  blue  .  .  .0 
Endracht,  dark  rose  .  1 
Flos  sanguineus,  red  with 

green  tips  .  .  .1 
Penelope,  white  and  pink  0 
Perrugue  Royale,  red  .  1 
Duchesse     de    Bedford, 

large  white,  with  pink 

eye  ....  1 
Guide  Vlies,  fine  white  .  0 
Rex  rubrorum,  red  .  I 
Nannette,  pure  white  .  0 
Pyrene,  white,  green  tips  1 
Lord  Noel,  large  blue  .  1 
Lord  Wellington,  do.  .  0 
Monarque  de  France,  large 

blue,  dark  eye  .  .  1 
Passe  tout,  dark  .  .  1 
Ophir,  true  yellow .        .    I 

Best  Single. 
Grand  Vainqueur,  paper 

white,  large  truss  .  0 
Hannah  More,  do.  .    1 

Hercules,  large  pink  .  1 
Emicus,  dark  purple  .  0 
Ami  du  Cceur,  do.  .  .  0 
Appius,  very  dark  .  .  0 
Talma,  large  red  .  .  0 
Le  pius  noir  .  .  .1 
Orondatis,  large  blue  .  1 
Toison  d'Or,  yellow  .  0 
Henriette  Sontag,  red 


s.d, 
0    9 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks,  respectfully  pre- 
sent the  above  as  a  select  list  of  the  sorts  most  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  recommend  early  application,  while  they  possess 
fine  roots  of  every  variety. 

N.B.— Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  part  of  London,  and  pro- 
perly packed  for  conveyance  to  any  distance. 


g)alrg  iig  auction^ 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN.  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  Sell  by  Public  Auction  (under  a  bill  of  sale), 
on  the  premises,  Sussex  Nursery,  Loughboro'-road,  Briston- 
road,  on  Monday,  soth  September,  1844,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  in  choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  also 
two  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  Frames,  about  2000  Green- 
house Plants,  a  quantity  of  Rock  Work,  Utensils  in  Trade,  &c,; 
may  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Leytonstone. 


FREEHOLD    NURSERY-GROUND,  ST.  ALBAN'S,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Fullwood,  the  mortgagee,  to  submit  to  public  competition 
at  the  Auction  I\Iavt,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Thursday,  3d  Oc- 
tober, 1S44,  at  One  o'clock,  THE  KEY  FIELD  NURSEPcY  AND 
NURSERY  PREMISES,  adjoining  the  town  of  St.  Aiban's,  com- 
prising a  comfortable  and  convenient  Dweliing-house  and  Shop, 
fronting  the  High  Road  from  St.Alban's  to  Loudon,  and  about  six 
acres  of  very  productive  Nursery  and  Garden  Ground.  The  whole 
Freehold  and  Land-Tax  redeemed,  and  immediate  possession 
may  be  had.  The  Premises  were  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
David  Watson,  who  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death  carried  on  the  business  of  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman.  May 
be  viewed  at  any  time,  and  particulars  had  at  the  principal  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  of  J.  S.  Story,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  St,  Aiban's  ;  of  George  Trew,  Esq.,  1S5,  Bermondsey- 
street,  BorouKh;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

~~BUNNE\"'S"FlNAL~SArE. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLE  MEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Proprietor  (in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired),  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction, 
on  the  Premises,  Kiogsland  Nursery,  Balls  Pond-road,  on 
Monday,  Oct.  7,  18-14,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven  o'Clock 
each  day  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  consisting  of  FRUIT  and  FOREST-TREES,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
STOOLS,  &c.  The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  Grounds;  also  the 
Trade,  from  its  excellence,  and  comprising  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Ghent  AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS, 
&c.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers.  Leytonstone. 


ISLINGTON    WUK5ERY. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed  by  the  Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competi- 
tion, on  Monday.  14th  October,  1S44,  and  2  following  days,  at 
11  o'clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for 
building,)  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  Belgian  Azaleas,  in  40  fine 
varieties  ;  several  thousands  fine  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  well 
furnished  with  bloom  buds  ;  Green  and  Var.  Hollies,  Chinese 
and  Siberian  Arborvitie,  about  five  thousand  Laurels,  with  a 
fine  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on    the  Premises ;   of   the    principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the 

Auctioneers,  American  Nursery.  Leytonstone. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed hy  Mr,  Franklin  (in  consequence  of  his  Lease 
having  expired  and  the  ground  let  for  building)  to  submit  to 
Public  Competition,  on  the  Premises,  Cottage-place,  City  Road, 
on  Thursday,  October  17th.  1844,  at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of 
hisVALUBLE  STOCK,  consisting  of  named  Seedling  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  Greenhouse  and 
Herbacenus  Plants ;  a  capital  Greenhouse,  20  ft.  by  11  ft. ;  and 
sundry  Effects.  May  he  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  Premises}  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  \  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 
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GERANIUM  "CELESTIAL." 

lANDLER  AND  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  young'  plants  of  their 

Geranium  "Celkstial,"  which  has  been  so  much  ad- 
1.  The  flowers  being  very  large,  and  with  a  beautiful  white 
it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  that  has  yet 
raised.    Plants,  10s.  6d.  each. 

and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  healthy  young  plants  of 
ELLIAS  of  sorts,  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per  dozen  ; 
r  plants  42s.  perdozen;  and  good  plants  of  the  newer  sorts 
jer  dozen.  Also  good  plants  of  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSAN- 
MUMS,  at  15s.  per  dozen  ;  larger  plants,  18s.  per  dozen, 
package  included  in  the  above  prices.  A  remittance  or 
ence  for  payment  in  London  will  be  expected  from  unknown 

p  on  dents. 

)DLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield.  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
M.  WOOD  AND  SON  bave  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
ingthe  following  choice  CAMELLIAS,  which  are  chiefly 
|;g  plants  abundantly  furnished  with  bloom-buds.  They  also 
Jo  inform  Amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  Camel- 
|or  flowering  this  season,  that  they  will  now  bear  the  tran- 
fcjtter  than  when  the  buds  are  in  a  more  advanced  state. 


Leana  superba,  p,  plant  5s.  Od. 
Monarch      .        .        .76 
Ochroleuca  .         .50 

Palmer's  Perfection    .    7     6 
Tricolor        .        .        .36 
Or  one  plant  of  each  of 
the  above  for    .        .  45     0 
T  "U".  and  Son  have  also  an  extensive  collection  of  new  and 
iilar  varieties,  priced  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  gratis 
1  ppUcation.      Plants  will  be  presented  to  compensate  for 
iiajre.    A  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited 
c  uckno\m  correspondents. 


|idissima  per  plant— 5s.  Od, 

Bpicua  .  .36 

Snata      .         .  .36 

atissima      .  .50 

^opetala  alba  .    3      6 

Bicata    .        .  .36 

,  ,         alba     .  .36 


Itit  €fartrnter$*  Cl^confcle* 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,   1844.. 
meetings;for  the  following  week. 

■  TpEsuAY,      Oct,     1     Horticultural        ....        3  p.u. 
FiuE.^T.         Oct.     4    Botanical  ....         8  p.m. 


NY  imprOTernent  that  can  be  effected  iii  the  qua- 
cof  Potatoes  is  important.      Some  observations 

fie  subject,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  may  possibly 
efore  have  a  useful  tendency, 
is  well  known  that  in  some  soils,  and  in  most 
Ijns,  the  produce  of  Potatoes  is  abundant  and 
iir  quality  excellent;  while  in  others,  the  quantity 
ot  deficient,  but  the  quality  is  inferior;  and  there 
situations  so  unfavourable,  that  the  crop  is  always 
tin  every  respect.  Occasionally,  indeed,  cold  wet 
ons  deteriorate  this  important  crop,  even  in  the 
;  soil  on  which  the  most  skilful  cultivation  has 
;;  bestowed.  Supposing,  however,  that  all  has 
!:i  done  which  could  possibly  be  effected  in  the 
E  of  good  cultivation,  yet,  when  the  crop  is  fit  for 
hg  up,  its  proper  after-management  is  a  most 
)5rtant  consideration. 

eople  think  that  if  they  guard   their  crop  from 

c,  they  have  done  all  that  can  be  needed  ;  but 

is  a  mistake  of  the  worst  kind.      By  improper 

lagement  after  taking  up.  Potatoes  of  the  finest 

1  ity  are  easily  spoiled ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by 

.  cious  treatment,  even  such  as  are  watery  may  be 

:h  improved.     It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 

-  well  as  frost  should  be  guarded  against,  for 

jJers  the  tubers  unwholesome,   and  that  in 

,  ja  to  its  intensity  and  the  length  of  time  the 

.  ! ;  arc  exposed  to  its  influence. 

«:  ;terns,  and  in  fact  all  the  parts  of  the  Potato- 
-'.ove  ground  are^  more  or   less   poisonous, 
re  occasionally  formed  along  the  stem,   but 
,  as  we  all  know,  green   and  bad.      This  is 
owing  to   their  exposure  to  hght ;  for  had 
^  been  laid  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  have  covered 
s'.m-tubers   from  the  commencement  of  their 
■!:,  they  would  have  been  just  as   good  as  the 
the  usual  underground  formation.     On  the 
tubers  naturally  produced  from  a  part  of  the 
.1  i.uiow  the  surface,  although  they  may  be  of  va- 
s  colours  outwardly,  are  blanched  internally,  un- 
they  grow  themselves  out  of  the  soil.    In  that 
thCT  ac/juire  a  green  tinge  throughout,  and  with 
qnality  bad,  like  that  of  the  spurious  tubers  pro- 
id  in  full  daylight  on  the  stem  above  ground. 
;  is,  fortunately,  not  much  the  practice  now;  but 
aerly  in  towns,  and  in  London  particularly,  large 
M  of  washed  Potatoes  were  to  be  seen  cvposed 
lale  and  to  the  action  of  light,  and  in  some  situ- 
n»,  occasionally  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Po- 
ei,  even  in  their  dirty  state,  as  taken  up,  will  be 
siderably  altered   in  colour,  both  externally  and 
njally,  and  proportionably  impaired  in  quality 
»  few  days'  exposure  to  light  in  clear  weather, 
lOUgh  they  may  not  be  expo.sed  to  the  sun's  direct 
s ;  but  the  effect  must  be  much  greater  wlien  the 
face  u  washed  and  deprived  of  the  partial  shade 
rded  by  the  particles  of  soil. 
)n  the  part  of  the  vendors,  it  may  he  argued  that 
-osurc  i»  necessary  for  sale;    l,ut  this  argument 
ildioon  fall  to  the  ground  were  purcha.<iet3  aware 
t,  aU  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  Pota- 
)  which  have  suffered  the  least  pomhle  exposure 
the  best  for  food,  and  vice  vm/i. 
Ihe  time  was  when  Potatoes  were  in  many  in- 
ices  .prea,J  out.n  the  sun,  in  order  to  -Iry  them 
ore  storing  in  the  earth.     No  practice  couM  l,e 
•«e,  for  tlie  reasons  above  stated  ;  an,l,  moreover, 
object  ID  view,  that  of  rendering  them  ultimately 


drier  and  better  in  quality,  was  not  attained.  On 
the  contrary,  although  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
moisture  in  the  first  instance,  yet  this  only  left  room 
for  the  absorption  of  moisture  contaminated  with 
gases  generated  in  the  cave.  Such  gases  will  be 
generated  in  greater  quantity  if  straw,  or  other  vege- 
table substances,  apt  to  decay,  are  employed  as  a 
covering  next  the  Potatoes.  Fine  white-fleshed 
Kidney  Potatoes  have  been  known  to  be  tinged 
yellow  throughout  in  consequence  of  having  been 
covered  with  straw.  The  straw  was  no  doubt  dry 
when  used,  but  it  soon  acquired  damp,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  decay,  from  the  layer  of  earth  resting  upon 
it.  Potatoes  so  tainted  are  said  to  taste  of  straw,  or, 
in .  other  words,  to  possess  that  well-known  musty 
flavour  which  decaying  straw  communicates.  The 
bad  quality  imparted  being  so  easily  traced  to  this 
material,  it  is  surprising  that  straw  should  continue 
to  be  so  much  employed  in  contact  with  Potatoes. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  grant  that  the  least 
possible  exposure  to  light  should  take  place  between 
taking  up  and  storing,  and  yet  may  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  Potatoes  taken  up  in  a  very  wet  state  should 
be  dried  previously  to  being  stored,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  greater  evil  than  that  resulting  from  exposure, 
namely,  their  rotting.  It  has,  however,  been  found, 
that  although  Potatoes  were  taken  up  and  imme- 
diatelv  stored  in  the  earth,  in  moderate  quantities, 
with  the  mud  so  wet  as  to  be  dripping  through  the 
baskets,  yet  those  Potatoes  presented  as  dry  an  ap- 
pearance when  uncovered  in  spring  as  others  that 
were  stored  in  a  dry  condition.  In  the  former  case 
it  may  be  presumed  that  part  of  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture would  descend  _to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
there  drain  off;  moreover,  that  when  the  covering  of 
earth  became  colder  than  the  Potatoes  and  the  water 
on  their  surfaces,  the  latter  would  be  gradually  con- 
densed on  the  particles  of  surrounding  soil,  the  pro- 
cess continuing  so  long  as  the  tubers  maintained  a 
higher  degree  of  temperature. 

As  the  season  for  taking  up  the  crop  is  approach- 
ing, the  preceding  observations  may  be  turned  to 
account  by  secluding  the  tubers  from  light  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  To  do  this  will  require  little 
or  no  additional  expense ;  while  great  superiority  in 
the  quality  of  the  crop  will  be  insured. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  one  of  the  sources  of 
deterioration,  it  may  be  as  well  to  name  a  means  of 
improvement.  Always  dry  the  tubers  before  cooking 
them — still,  however,  in  the  dark.  If  a  Potato  is 
weighed  when  fresh  taken  up,  then  laid  in  a  dry 
warm  place  for  sometime,  and  again  weighed,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  become  lighter  in  consequence  of 
the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  its  water,  and  it  will 
then  in  boiling  be  more  flowery.  In  Ireland,  with 
this  in  view,  Potatoes,  when  watery,  are  often  taken 
out  of  the  caves  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  great  improvement  is  the  consequence. 
The  French  are  aware  of  the  same  fact.  A  writer 
in  the  Revne  Horticole  says  —  "In  unfavourable 
seasons.  Potatoes  are  often  found  to  be  watery  and 
without  flavour,  although '  cooked  with  the  greatest 
care.  In  this  case  the  mode  of  effecting  an  amelio- 
ration is  easy  ;  it  consists  in  placing  them  near  a 
stove  or  oven  for  about  a  week  previously  to  their 
being  used.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  be 
found  mealy  and  of  good  flavour."  Objects  of  vast 
importance  are  sometimes  attained  by  very  simple 
means ;  and  we  regard  that  to  which  the  foregoing 
remarks  apply  as  one  by  no  means  undeserving  con- 
sideration.— R. 


REMARKS  ON  Mr.  HOARE'S  NEW  BOOK  ON 
THE  VINE. 

I  HAVE  just  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  this  book ; 
and,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Hoare,  I  would  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  passages.  Before  ven- 
turing, however,  on  sucli  a  liberty  I  must  observe,  that 
80  far  from  denying  any  of  the  first  principles  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit,  on  which  Mr.  H.  takes 
his  stand,  I  would  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  their 
immenBe  importance.  No  writer  has,  in  my  opinion, 
ever  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  habits  of  the  Vine 
before,  and  his  work  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  silently  elTect 
as  great  a  change  in  the  culture  of  Vines  (confined  as  it 
has  been  to  mere  rules),  as  Mr.  Hamilton's  book  is  likely 
to  do  in  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple,  when  his  system 
shall  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  New  sy&tcms,  however, 
frequently  push  things  to  inconvenient  extremes  ;  and  it 
is  this  that  I  wish  to  notice. 

Constant  and  uniform  action  of  root  in  the  growing 
season  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  H.  justly  observes,  the  great 
dciideratum  ;  the  greatest  obstncle  to  this  in  our  climate 
is  undoubtedly  those  dashing  ruins  which  occur  in  most 
summers,  and  by  which  the  ground  is  saturated  and 
choked  for  sornetimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together  ;  in 
which  case  those  borders  must  be  well  drained  and  con- 
stituted indeed,  in  which  the  rootlets  do  not  become  dis- 
coloured and  lose  part  of  their  Uvcly  action.  Thorough 
drainage,  shallow  borders  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  a  duo 
attention  to  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  willi  a 
judicious  opplictttron  of  top-dressings  of  rich  rotten 
manure  in  times  of  drought,  will  be  found,  I  imagine, 
the  surest  recipe  in  our  cool  and  damp  climate. 


I  should  recommend  those  inexperienced  in  Vine- 
border  making,  to  compromise  Mr.  H.'s  plan,  by  using 
abundance  of  his  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  compost 
over  the  drainage,  and  uniting  the  well-known  perma- 
nency of  chopped  turf  from  very  old  pastures,  with  the 
porosity  of  the  other  materials,  for  one  foot  on  the  sur- 
face. In  this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  Mr.  H.'s 
rough  materials  in  larger  lumps. 

At  page  21  of  Mr.  Hoare's  work  he  makes  some  excel- 
lent remarks  on  what  takes  place  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  with  early-forced  Vines,  the  roots  of  which  are 
outside.  But  here  I  conceive  that  in  adhering  too  tena- 
ciously to  his  own  doctrines,  he  has,  with  that  ardour 
peculiar  to  those  who  make  new  discoveries,  somewhat 
overcharged  the  consequences  of  the  old  and  erroneous 
method.  Erroneous !  Yet,  strange  to  say,  excellent 
Grapes  have  been  obtained  by  it,  and  that  in  a  host  of 
cases.  Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  advocate  it,  but 
all  facts  bsaring  on  so  important  a  subject  should  be 
freely  stated. 

Now,  Mr.  H.  seems  to  consider  that  it  is  what  he  terms 
*'  the  maturative  power  "  alone  that  is  drawn  upon  in 
this  case,  and  that  the  vegetative  power  has  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  affair.  Now,  the  Scotch  folk  have  a 
saying,  I  think,  that  will  nearly  describe  the  position 
such  Vines  are  placed  in,  viz., "  all  going  out  of  the  meal 
tub,  and  none  putting  in,  soon  gets  to  the  bottom.'' 

I  have  seen  an  old  Willow  truncheon  as  thick  as  any 
ordinary-sized  tree,  lie  in  a  humid  situation  after  being 
felled,  and  there  vegetate  for  several  years.  However,  had 
this  Willow  carried  annually  many  pounds  weight  of 
fruit  in  such  a  situation,  it  would,  1  have  no  doubt, 
received  its  quietus  betimes. 

If,  therefore,  the  following  quotations  he  correct,  a 
Vine  truncheon  would  force  as  well  as  an  established 
plant  with  roots.  Thus,  Mr.  H.  on  this  subject  says  i— 
"  Unless,  therefore,  artificial  means  be  used  to  make  the 
roots  move  before  their  natural  time,  an  early-forced  Vine 
will  present  theverysingular  anomaly  of  having  produced 
a  vast  mass  of  foliage  and  a  matured  crop  of  Grapes, 
before  the  roots  can  have  contributed  anything  towards 
their  support." 

I  have  been  thus  prolix  merely  to  exhibit  the  case 
fairly,  and  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
reciprocal  action  between  root  and  branches  is  mucli 
greater  than  Mr.  H.  supposes  ;  or  Vines  that  have  come 
"  within  our  ken  "  could  never  have  existed  as  they  have 
done,  and  yet  carry  crops.  The  vital  energies  of  plants 
are  amazing,  or  how  could  they  contend  with  the  various 
difficulties  with  which  they  are  beset? 

Mr.  H.,  at  this  section  of  his  book,  speaks  of  short- 
jointed  wood,  the  well  known  criterion  of  fruitfulness  ia 
most  trees,  In  allusion  to  a  bundle  of  Vine  cuttings  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  he  most  judiciously  describes,  and 
proves  the  influence  of  heat  (day  ?),  and  more  especially 
light,  in  producing  such  wood.  This  is  all  excellent ;  and 
I  could  only  lament  one  thing,  viz.,  his  omission  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  overhigh  night  temperature,  about 
which  he  has  said  nothing.  Now,  the  matters  of  heat 
and  light  being  entirely  relative,  are  not  to  be  handled 
in  an  abstract  and  cursory  way.  However,  we  have 
been  so  long  hedged  about  with  mere  rules,  that  we  dare 
not  boldly  descend  to  the  night  temperature  which  Na- 
ture herself  prescribes  ;  and  why  ?  If  we  should  fail,  all 
the  world  would  laugh,  while  our  employers  would  frown. 
Now,  having  less  solar  light  in  the  day  than  in  tropical 
clima' es,  there  exists  a  greater  occasion  for  even  less 
night  heat  than  nature  points  to,  in  those  climes  where 
the  Vine  in  indigenous. 

At  page  15,  Mr.  H.  says ; — "  In  no  part  of  the  world 
can  a  Vine  be  made  to  produce  a  single  Grape  more  than 
it  otherwise  would  do,  by  the  exclusive  agency  of  any- 
thing added  to  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  a  stimulant,  ex- 
cept under  the  circumstances  hereafter  mentioned." 
Admitted  :  but  stimulants  may,  in  this  case,  yea,  and  do 
increase  the  size  of  the  berry,  and  consequently  the  ulti- 
mate produce  ;  and  fine  swelled  berries  are,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be,  highly  esteemed. 

I  have  much  doubt  about  the  utility  of  Mr.  H.'s 
cylinders,  or  columns,  of  which  he  treats  at  page  64. 
This  mode,  by  its  simplicity,  may  recommend  itself  ia 
some  of  the  southern  counties,  but  can  never  spread 
very  far.  Absorption  of  heat  during  sunshine,  and  the 
consequent  radiation  after,  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ab- 
sorption, is  of  such  value  to  tender  fruits,  that  no  plan 
by  which  the  solar  heat  may  be  dispersed  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates,  can  be  expected  to  answer  ;  and  this  objec- 
tion I  imagine  the  column  would  be  liable  to.  Blow 
from  what  quarter  it  choosed,  the  wind  would  eddy  round 
the  column. 

I  feel  assured  that  shanking,  shrivelling,  want  of  colour, 
and  a  host  of  other  evils,  are  produced  by  irregular  and 
imperfect  action  of  the  root  in  the  growing  season,  chiefly 
through  glutting  rains  causing  for  a  while  utter  stagna- 
tion in  soils  of  bad  mechanical  construction,  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  averse  to  the 
passage  of  moisture.  I  cure  little  in  comporison  about 
the  imagined  evils  of  inside  temperature,  only  do  not 
burn  the  leaves  for  want  of  air,  or  keep  too  high  a  night 
temperature,  and  the  rest  I  would  regard  as  secondary 
considerations.— /i!o4er<  Emngton,  Oullon.  [We  are 
glad  to  find  an  experienced  gardener  like  Mr.  E.  enter- 
tain opinions  so  similar  to  our  own,  which  were  printed 
before  the  above  observations  reached  us,] 

PRUNING  FORECT-TRKES.AS  PRACTISED  BY 
Dk.    THACKERAY   IN     Hl.S     PLANTATIONS 
AT  NEliaUIS,  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 
A  oiif,;at  deal  having  lately  been  written  in  praise  of 

these  plantations,  and  about  the  mode  of  pruning  them 
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and  conceiving  from  wliat  had  been  reported  of  them  that 
Dr.  T.'s  system  of  pruning  was  nearly  similar  to  mine, 
which  I  have  proved  to  be  good,  and  have  practised  when 


nevertheless,  saw  much  to  admire  and  praise 

The  system  of  pruning  pursued  by  Dr.  T.  is  a  la  Ponlei/ 
in  the  extreme,  only  in  a  different  guise.  The  periods, 
seasons,  and  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed 
do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  system  ;  and  the  same 
notion  seems  to  be  entertained  as  that  of  Pontey,  viz., 
that  the  divestinpc  a  tree  of  its  side  brandies  increases  the 
•weight  or  bulk  of  timber  in  the  trunli. 

Dr.  Thackeray  and  his  panegyrists  appear  to  thmk 
that  the  increase  of  timber  in  the  trunk  arises  from 
the  consolidation  of  what  is  termed  the  true  sap  or 
cambium  in  its  descent,  after  it  has  been  elaborated 
by  the  leaves  ;  and  that  the  sap  is  acquired  cliieHy  by 
the  roots  from  the  soil.  Now  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion  ;  and  have  demonstrated  by  experiments— the 
results  of  which  I  have  published  iu  tables  in  a  book 
entitled  "  Facts,  Hints,  &c.,"  about  20  years  ago-that 
the  increase  of  the  girth, or  circumference  of  the  trunk  o 
trees  depends  entirely  on  the  number  and  healthiness  ot 
the  branches  and  leaves.  I  have  there  also  shown, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Larches  with  numerous  healthy 
branches  and  leaves  increase  in  girth  upwards  of  two 
inches  annually,  and  that  those  having  diseased  leaves 
and  only  a  few  branches  increase  very  little,  if  anything, 
in  a  season  in  girth.  The  same  fact  holds  good  with 
other  trees.  I  could  get  up  a  tree  in  an  exposed  open 
situation  as  tall  and  slender  as  in  a  crowded  plantation, 
merely  by  divesting  it  of  its  side  branches  as  they  are 
produced.  As  the  increase  of  the  timber  in  the  trunk 
and  branches  is  formed  by  the  descending  filaments  or 
woody  tissue  from  the  annually-produced  leaf-buds  and 
shoots,  and  as  every  leaf-bud  is  a  new  member,  and  every 
branch  a  family,  and  the  whole  together  a  nation,  as  it 
were;  therefore,  to  make  it  a  large  and  strong  tree, 
increase  by  all  possible  means  the  number  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  branches  and  leaves.  Lopping  off  branches 
as  they  are  produced,  or  too  soon  afterwards,  maltes  trees 
tall,  weak,  puny  things ;  in  fact,  you  may  get  trees  to  grow 
as  tall  and  slender,  and  that  in  a  very  short  period,  merely 
by  divesting  them  prematurely  of  their  side  branches,  as 
when  they  are  growing  in  a  crowded  plantation  without 
having  been  timely  thinned  out. 

Dr.  Thackeray's  system  of  pruning  is  tolerably  correct, 
but  it  is  unmercifully  overdone.  I  perceived  that  some 
parts  of  the  plantations  had  been  too  long  neglected 
before  they  had  been  thinned  and  pruned.  Near 
the  rides  or  roads  there  are  certainly  some  fine  Oak 
and  Ash-trees ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Larches 
are  good,  but  thfy  are  not  what  they  might  have 
been,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  under  a 
better  system.  With  the  exception  of  the  specimens 
already  mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  the  Oaks  and  Ash 
are  not  fine  trees,  and  evidently  show  signs  of  having 
been  injured  by  the  Larches  not  having  been  sooner 
thinned  out  from  among  them,  and  also  from  having 
been  pruned  to  excess;  one  object  is,  however,  gained, 
viz.  tall,  straight,  slender  trees  without  side-branches,  to 
a  certain  height,  and  which  are  only  fit  for  ladders,  rails, 
poles,  or  such  like  purposes. 

Now,  let  any  one  who  disputes  what  I  have  advanced 
concerning  the  increase  of  timber  in  the  trunk,  cut  down 
a  tree  having  numerous  branches  on  one  side  and  only 
a  few  on  the  other,  and  they  will  then  see  that  the  con- 
centric annual  rings  are  much  wider  on  the  side  having 
the  greater  number  of  branches  than  on  the  other.  ^  1 
would  also  refer  those  who  are  sceptical  to  the  indis- 
putable demonstrations  of  the  rapid  growth  of  timber  in 
trees  having  numerous  branches,  published  last  year  in 
a  pamphlet,  by  J.  Hamerton,  Esq. 

The  late  writers  who  praise  Dr.  T.'s  mode  of  pruning, 
all  advocite  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  the  increase 
of  timber  in  the  trunk  is  obtained  from  the  sap  derived 
from  the  soil,  and  that  branches  prevent  the  increase  of 
timber  in  the  trunk  :  they  say  that  branches  draw  the 
sap  from  the  truik.  This  opinion  I  was  accused  of 
entertaining  24  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  foreshorten 
branches  of  the  I*rch  where  they  had  made  vigorous 
and  numerous  shoot.  ;  and  this  was  what  induced  me  to 
make  the  experiments  which  I  have  published.  Now 
I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
timber  in  the  trunk  and  branches  is  made  by  the 
descending  filaments  or  woody  tissue,  from  the  annual 
leaf-buds  and  shoots.  From  the  conflicting  opinions 
about  the  pruning  of  forest-trees  lately,  I  have  avoided 
using  the  term  pruning  as  much  as  possible,  and  substi- 
tuted training  of  forest-trees  in  its  stead.  My  system 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  branches  when  necessary, 
and  to  keep  them  ot  proper  dimensions,  and  within  a 
moderate  compass,  so  as  to  insure  a  proper  thick- 
ness and  elongation  of  the  stem,  according  to  the  kinds 
of  trees  and  future  purposes  for  which  they  may  be 
required ;  but  I  never,  by  pruning  off  the  side  branches, 
deprive  trees  of  the  very  means  of  increasing  the  trunk 
till  that  object  is  attained,  and  other  branches  produced 
to  supply  their  places,  when  some  of  them  might  be 
taken  off,  or  suffered  to  decay  of  themselves  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  trees. 

Di-.  T.  and  the  advocates  of  his  mode  of  pruning, 
imasine  that  because  be  prunes  his  trees  every  year,  and 
at  ail  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  at  certain  seasons  or 
stated  periods,  that  his  method  must  be  different  from 
Pontey's  and  his  copiers,  but  the  result  is  the  same  in 
both  cases  ;  by  cutting  off  the  branches  he  deprives  the 
ree  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  timber  in  the  trunk. 


1  would  not  have  noticed  this  subject  again,  had  I  not 
been  convinced  that  the  system  is  apt  to  establish  a  very 
erroneous  mode  of  pruning,  wholly  opposed  to  the  true 
means  of  increasing  useful  and  valuable  timber. 

To  contrast  Dr.  T.'s  plantations  with  others  very 
much  neglected  that  are  near  them,  and  that  were 
planted  at  the  same  time— as  iVIr.  Scott  Russell  and 
some  others  have  done— is  not  the  way  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  their  merits. 

Notwithstanding  the  reported  superiority  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  at  Nerquis,  compare  them  with  some 
others  I  shall  mention,  on  which  no  particular  care  or 
skill  has  been  bestowed,  but  which  have  been  left  to 
struggle  on  as  they  could  in  crowded  plantations,  and 
see  what  the  results  are.  The  trees  at  Nerquis  have 
been  planted  about  28  or  30  years.  I  took  the  cir- 
cumference of  two  trees  at  four  feet  from  the  ground — 
a  Larch  and  an  Oak.  They  were  considered  to  be 
among    the    best   specimens ;    the    Larch   was    3   feet 

2  inches  in  girth,  and  the  Oak  was  1  foot  7  inches  in 
girth.  There  were  some  Ash  trees  aboat  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  Oaks.  The  finest  Larches 
would  probably  average  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  girth, 
and  some  of  the  Oaks  from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  or  7  inches 
in  girth.  Now  in  a  plantation — the  property  of  Sir  W. 
W.  Wynne,  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
of  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exposed  to  cold  boisterous 
breezes  from  the  Welsh  mountains — I  have  lately  mea- 
sured trees,  planted  about  30  years  ago,  which  have  re- 
ceived no  pruning,  but  have  been  occasionally  thinned, 
the  girth  of  which,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Larches  from    .        .    3  ft.  3  in.  to  4  ft.  7  in. 
Oaks  „        ,,  2  a.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  7  m. 

Asli  ,,         ,,  2  ft.  3  in.  to  2  ft.  11  in. 

And  Elms  were  about  2  ft.  7  in.  in  girtli. 
These  trees  are  as  tall  or  taller  than  Dr.  Thackeray's  ; 
in  proportion  to  the  branches  on  them  the  girth  is  inva- 
riably increased  or  diminished. 
Larches  are  on  an  average  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  in  girth. 
Oalis  are  from        .        .        .        2  ft.  to  2  ft.  7  in. 
And  Ash  are  from         .        .        3  ft.  to  2  ft.  10  in.      ,, 
In  another  plantation  at  Llanforda,  belonging  to  Sir 
H.  Wynne,   which    is,    however,    certainly  in  a  more 
favourable  situation,  and  has  a  better  aspect,  there  are 
trees  planted  about  28  years  ago,  on  which   no  pruning 
has  been  performed,  hut  which  have  been  occasionally 
moderately  thinned  j    the    measurement  of  which,    at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  is  as  follows  : — viz. :  Larches, 
3  ft.  4  in.,  4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  3  in.,  with  numerous  branches 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  ;  an  Elm  was  3  ft.   1  in.  in 
girth ;  a  Turkey  Oak,  2  ft.  9  in.  ;  common  Oaks,  2  ft.  6  in., 
2  ft.   Sin.,  and  2  ft.  lOin.  ;    and   a   Spanish  Chesnut, 

2  ft.  6  in.  At  the  same  place  a  Silver  Fir,  planted  in  a 
shrubbery  about  22  years  ago,  measures  in  girth  4  ft.  1  in. ; 
all  its  branches  annually  increase  in  girth  about  2  in.  and 
2-eighths  ;  two  Turkey  Oaks,  planted  22  years  ago,  are 

3  ft.  7  in.,  and  3  ft.  8  in.  in  girth  ;  all  the  branches  an- 
imally  increase  iu  thickness  aboMJ  inches.  In  a  third 
plantation,  the  property  of  W.  O.'Gdre,  Esq.,  M.P.  (an 
extensive  planter),  there  ia  a  noble. Larch  that  was 
planted  about  40  years  ago.  It  measures  in  girth,  at  4  ft. 
from  the  ground,  5  ft.  lin.,  and  contains  fully  40  ft.  of 
cubic  timber.  This  shows  what  might  be  done  under 
proper  management.  This  tree,  by  mere  chance,  had 
never  been  over-crowded,  and  it  was  never  pruned.  In 
the  same  plantation,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  a  Spruce  Fir,  which  girths  5  ft.  3  in. ;  it  is  furnished  with 
nearly  all  its  branches.  The  staple  and  permanent  trees 
here  are  chiefly  Oaks,  a  very  few  of  which  measure  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  3  in.  in  girth.  The  average  girth  is  from 
1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  The  trees  are  tall,  and  are  drawn 
up  weakly,  with  but  few  side-branches  and  not  much 
top  ;  all  this  results  from  the  want  of  timely  thinning 
and  training.  The  slow  growth  in  trunks  of  the  Oak- 
trees  is  occasioned  solely  by  neglect  and  want  of  skill ; 
they  ought  to  have  averaged  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  girth 
during  that  time.  The  same  result,  to  some  extent, 
happens  in  Dr.  T.'s  plantations,  on  account  of  Ms  mode 
of  pruning. 

Only  imagine  having  a  plantation  of  Larch  at  40  years- 
growth,  with  from  140  to  200  trees  on  an  acre,  each  con- 
taining 40  ft.  of  cubic  timber  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  an  acre  would  produce  and  bring  to  maturity  that 
number  of  Larches,  as  the  trees  would  only  be  from 
15  to  18  ft.  apart,  allowing  the  branches  to  extend  each 
way  from  2J  to  3  yards  from  the  bole.  And  look  again 
at  another  plantation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Larches,  be- 
longing to  the  same  gentleman,  on  a  high  and  very  ex- 
posed situation,  that  have  been  planted  about  24  years, 
and  that  are  nearly  all  greatly  injured  for  want  of  timely 
thinning— the  very  largest  trees  of  which,  and  of  those  only 
a  very  few,  measure  2  ft.  1  in.,  2  ft.  7  in.,  and  2  ft.  9  in. 
in  girth,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Again,  at  the 
Hayes,  near  Oswestry,  in  a  very  favourable  situation  as 
to  soil,  climate,  and  aspect,  there  is  a  plantation  of 
Larches  which  have  been  planted  35  years  ;  the  ground 
on  which  they  grow  was  previously  an  Oak  wood. 
These  Larches  have  been  pruned  much  more  severely 
than  Dr.  T.'s  ;  they  measure,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground, 
only  1  ft.  10  in.,  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  in  girth  : 
reflect  on  this  fact ;  Pontey  is  here  exceeded.  At  the 
same  place,  and  very  near  these  Larches,  is  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon;  whose  age,  counting  from  the  time  seed  was 
sown  in  a  bed  to  the  present  time,  is  about  88  years  ;  it 
measures  12  ft.  in  circumference,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground.  This,  taking  into  consideration  the  slow  growth 
in  its  infancy,  is  not  much  less  than  2  inches  of  increase 
in  girth  annually.  There  are  also  here  a  Scotch  Fir, 
9  ft.  in  girth  ;  a  Larch,  9  ft.  1  in.  in  girth  ;  and  an  ever- 
green  Oak,  5  it.  6  in.  in  girth,     '^^'"  '"  ' '^""^  " 


have  been  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cedar.     Th  ic 
are  growing  singly,  and  have  numerous  branches.     T  ;1 
length  of  the  bole,  from  the  ground  to  the  first  brant  a 
on  each,  is  between  11  and  12  ft.     That  which  has  bel 
spent  in  forming  large  branches   might  by  art  have  bel  1 
made  to  form  valuable  timber  in  an  elongated  trunk, 
have   mentioned  these  instances  to  show  what  a  rap 
growing  tree  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is,  under  favourat 
circumstances  ;  and  to  contrast  the  difference   betwe 
the  preventive   system  of  pruning,  and   pruning  evCi 
year,    and   at  all   seasons   of  the  year.     This  mode 
pruning  is  generally  understood  to  reduce  the  number 
branches,  instead  of  increasing    and   modifying  the 
and  in  that  lies  the  error. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  girth  and  height  j 
some  of  the  trees  in  the  Royal  Forests.  They  w( 
planted  about  the  same  time  as  the  Nerquis  plantatioi 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  dates.  The  measurement  in  gi 
was  taken  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Chopwell  wo 
were  planted  in  the  years  1813-14-15.  The  size  ofti 
in  them,  measured  September,  1844,  was — 

Girth. 


ft. 


Heigh' 
ft. 


Larches         .... 

Elm  

Oaks 2 

Ash  2 

Chopwell  les  east  of  Carlisle,  and  is  as  cold,  late,  ^ 
bleak  as  North  Wales.  Nerquis  lies  west  from  Cheslr 
and  is  bleak  and  cold.  Dean  Forest  is  situated  inj 
southern  part  of  South  Wales;  the  situation  is  U 
and  bleak.  The  following  is  the  girth  and  height  of  tl 
in  Dean  Forest ; —  ^ 


.  Staplcdge  Hill, 
planted  1814. 
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2.  Haywood  Hill, 
ISIO-II. 


3.  Blakeney  Hill, 
1813. 
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3.  Barnhill, 
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i.  Bromley  Hill, 
1812, 


Spruce  Fir 
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Girth. 

ft.  in. 

2  10 

2  11 

3  3 
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3  4 

4  5 

4  6 
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Compare  these  trees  with  those  at  Nerquis— witl 
Larches  at  the  Hayes— or  with  Oaks  of  40  years' 
in  Mr.  Gore's  plantations.  Look  at  Barnhill,  whe] 
Chesnut  only  34  years  old  measures  in  girth  5 
2  inches,  and  is  nearly  40  feet  iu  height,  makin]^ 
annual  increase  in  girth  of  about  2h  inches  ;  a  Spj 
Fir  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  41  feet  iu  height ; 
Oaks  3  feet  3  inches  in  girth,  and  34  feet  in  height. 
Bromley-hill,  Oaks  of  32  years'  growth  are  S  feet  2  in( 
in  girth,  and  measure  nearly  40  feet  in  height  ;  in  CI 
well  woods,  at  30  years  old,  they  are  2  feet  4  iuche 
girth.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Oaks  w 
planted  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  much  injured 
destroyed  by  mice.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I  c( 
have  found  Oaks,  both  in  Dean  Forest  and  in  CI 
well  woods,  of  larger  dimensions  ;  but  it  was  my  v 
that  the  measurement  should  be  taken  from  trees  gr 
ing  in  the  most  exposed  places,  and  at  about  the  si 
altitude  as  those  at  Nerquis.  Nearly  all  the  Larche 
these  woods  have  been  cut  down,  and  no  doubt  the 
were  selected  from  among  them.  The  trees  in  the  1 
quis  plantations  have  been  divested  of  their  side  branc 
from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height  on  an  average. 

In  conclusion,  I  protest  against  the  "  non-pruning  ai 
cates ;"  the  adhering  too  closely  to  that  doctrine  is  proi 
tive  in  most  cases  of  as  much  injury  to  the  real  bulk 
value  of  timber  as  over-pruning  is.  It  is  best  to  pu 
a  middle  line  between  the  two  extremes,  which  is  the 
ventive  svstem  of  pruning.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  r 
late  by  skill  and  art  the  increase  of  the  girth  and  eloi 
tion  of  the  trunks  to  almost  any  proportions  we  plf 
—  IV.  BUlington,  Underliill,  Osioestry,  Salop. 


These  ,fire  supposed  to 


WEATHER-WISDOM. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  having  such  a  powi 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  husbandman  and 
gardener,andmodifyingsomuchalltheotheremployni 
and  amusements  of  life,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
versal  propensity  of  human  nature  to  pry  luto  iuti 
should  be  exercised  in  the  species  of  divination  whicli 
been  rather  quaintly,  and  with  an  air  of  sarcasm,  c 
Weather-wisdom.  It  is  curious  to  study  the  gradatio 
this  folly,  from  the  lofty  delusions  of  Imlac  s  mad  phi 
pher,  who  could  "restrain  the  rage  of  the  Dog-star, 
mitigate  the  fervours  of  the  Crab,  and  of  the  L 
Medicine,"  who  brings  rain  on  the  prairies,  down  t< 
humble  speculations  of  him  who  "  thinks  that  it 
rain  because  it  looks  black,"  or  that  "  it  will  be 
to-morrow  because  the  sun  goes  down  red.  am 
not  surprising  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  tail 
of  the  most  observant  and  best  judging  of  this  cia 
prophets,  and  the  general  conviction  of  well-intoi 
persons  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  predictions  of  m' 
rology,  except  as  regard  the  broadest  features  oi 
year,  from  day  to  day  we  hea^  a  repetition  of  the  i 
absurdities  ?-not  such  as  are  idly  and  hastily  ijroa  ; 
in  the  greetings  of  casual  rencontres,  but  g'^veiy  s  , 
and  put  into  print  with  all  the  solemnity  of  truti 
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und  philosophy.  Here  is  a  specimea  which  I  tind  in 
Le  '*  Spectator"  of  Sept.  7,  copied  from  the  "  Notting- 
im  Review,"  and  which,  if  a  paper  of  the  '^  Spectator's" 
laracter  thought  worthy  of  notice  at  all,  ought  not  to 
ive  allowed  to  go  to  its  readers  without  denouncing  as 
)nsense,  all,  at  least,  but  the  fact : — 
"  On  Sunday  last  a  large  flock  of  wild  geese  passed 
rer  Chesterfield,  ou  their  way,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
BnB  of  Lincolnshire.  Such  a  circumstance  at  this  early 
?5riod  of  the  season  was  hardly  ever  known,  and  it  is 
jDsidered  to  forebocie  an  early  and  severe  winter.'^ 
Not  an  autumn  passes  but  we  hear  of  such  prognostics 
:  a  forthcoming  hard  winter,  in  spite  of  our  experience 
:  the  fact,  that  five  times  out  of  six  such  prognostics 
il;  for  it  is  only  about  once  in  as  many  years  that  we 
3  have  a  severe  winter.  The  temptation  to  this  affecta- 
on  of  superior  knowledge  is  so  strong,  that  men  even 
bo  are  apparently  engaged  in  the  right  road  of  investi- 
T.tion,  and  conversant  with  the  means  by  which  the 
:act  resales  of  meteorological  observation  are  obtained, 
■e  led  astray  by  it. 

Articles  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Times,  under 
I  le  head  of  "  London  Weather,''  and  are  advanced  by 
lat  useful  paper  with  a  show  of  a  faithful  record  of 
cts,  and  reasonable  deductions  therefrom,  on  known 
hilosophical  principles.  The  author  of  these  papers 
ften  betrays  a  disposition  to  foretell  the  chances  of  a 
V  days  prospectively.  About  a  week  ago  we  were  told 
lat  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
dated,  and  that  a  gale  was  probably  at  hand.  Now  T 
ould  challenge  the  writer  to  show  what  are  the  express 
.ectrical  phenomena  indicative  of  an  approaching  gale, 
hich  do  not  frequently  exist  without  any  such  result — 
ir  no  great  atmospheric  changes  take  place  without 
.anifestations  of  electric  agency.  The  prediction  was  a 
ilerably  safe  one;  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
^uinox  is  come,  and  that  the  month  of  September 
;ldom  goes  out  without  a  little  foretaste  of  the  agitations 
'  the  declining  year? 

;  If  we  are  ever  to  have  anything  better  than  an 
'  npirical  knowledge  of  the  course  of  our  seasons,  it 
ould  be  belter  to  refrain  from  such  pretensions  till  they 
in  he  warranted  by  well-grounded  deductions  from  a 
>ng  series  of  recorded  facts  and  observations,  collected 
.multaneously  (as  they  must  be,  to  be  of  any  use)  at 
iany  and  widely-extended  points.  One  of  the  most 
imarkable  instances  of  the  danger  of  venturing  on  this 
aecies  of  vaticination  I  remember  to  have  happened 
Dout  the  years  1814  or  1815.  Two  or  three  succeeding 
j.mmers  had  been  excessively  wet  and  cold,  and  an 
rticie  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  which 
anjectures  were  advanced  respecting  the  concomitant 
xistence  of  a  greater  than  usual  extension  of  the  ice  of 
le  Northern  Atlantic,  and  with  a  confident  prediction 
,  lat,  as  icebergs  were  still  floating  in  very  Ictt  latitudes, 
'  e  must  expect  to  suffer  a  continuance  of  the  evil  for  one 
lore  season  at  least.  This  article  had  hardly  reached 
36  public  when  there  commenced  one  of  the  warmest 
nd  finest  summers  ever  known,  (I  think  the  summer  of 
316).  It  begun  in  May,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
et  and  warm  ;  it  cleared  up  about  the  middle  of  the 
lonth,  audit  continued  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine 
11  after  harvest  :  the  Pomegranate  was  ripened  in  the 
3uth  of  England,  and  Melons  were  raised  with  no  other 
rtific'al  help  tlian  the  protection  of  a  handglass.  The 
acceediag  autumn  was  beautiful,  and  the  winter  mild. 
In  concluding  these  cursory  observations  on  so  Im- 
ortant  a  subject  in  all  the  relations  of  rural  life  as 
leteorology,  permit  me  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will, 
re  long,  indulge  us  with  a  Paper,  or  series  of  Papers,  on 
he  actual  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
atural  history,  and  of  the  best  means  of  advancing  it — 
how  to  observe  in  meteorology."  We  shall  then  better 
now  our  ignorance,  and  learn  toavoidthe  gross  absurdities 
,if  prediction— to  assign  the  simple  facts  of  the  flight 
iif  birds,  when  assisted  by  favouring  currents  of  wind, 
jo  their  true  cause,  the  everlasting  search  for  food; 
,ji4  the  accidental  profusion  of  Hips  and  Haws,  and 
jther  comeatable.i,  to  the  immediate  and  obvious  effects 
if  well-ripened  wood,  and  a  good  blooming  time.  I  will 
lo  the  gardeners  of  my  acquaintance,  and  many  of  the 
armers  too,  the  juRtice  to  say,  that  the  affectation  we  are 
peaking  of  ia  not  very  prevalent  amongst  them  ;  they 
ict,  for  the  moat  part,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and 
itohfal  of  immediate  indications  of  change  :  they 
hat  "  there  shall  be  seed-time  and  harvest,"  and 
ney  learn  to  "  trust  in  God  ;"  and,  in  a  better  sense  than 
lb«  maxim  was  once  used  in,  "  keep  their  powder  dry." 
1*  Don't  talk  to  me.  of  the  rnoons,  and  of  the  signs  of  tbe 
iffeatber,"  s^ys  a  shrewd  old  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  ; 
i '  what  you  call  a  si^n  of  rain  one  day,  I  will  prove  to 
you,  by  the  event,  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather  another  ;" 
adding,  what  from  its  complexion  I  suspect  not  to  be  an 
original  joke, — '*  I  arn  only  twelve  hours  behind  the 
'/Llmanac- maker  ;  he  tells  you  in  the  morning  what  I  can 
itell  jou,  perhaps,  more  accurately  at  night." — /■•.  I*. 

Home  Correspondence. 

ERRATUM^In   la-t   wtck-H   No.,  1-.   CKiJ,  cnI.  1>,  firticlc  "  Onjj 
Rom/*  for  "  Kwyyj^u;  "  rca'J  "  y.-xixitii,"  irnin  k'^xvoj  (rf)ij;jrij, 

iloTticnUural  Society  of  London. — In  the  Chronicle 
of  Itft  week  Ihcre  Is  a  letter  from  an  exhibitor  of  fruit 
reipecting  the  prizes  offered  by  this  Society  for  next 
year.  It  appears  that  so  long  as  fruit-growers  arc  quiet, 
no  additional  reward*  wilt  be  offered,  wliilc  the  plant- 
growers  obtain  all  they  ask.  Although,  at  the  last  June 
Exhibition,  there  wa»i  only  one  large  collection  of  «tov(: 
and  greenhouse  pl«nt»i  tthown,  and  one  in  tin;  cIjimh  of 
fifteen,  which  wa»  not  thought  worthy  of  the  Gold  Medal 
offered,  in  the  clan  of  six  there  was  not  a  competitor, 


thus  leaving  m  the  classes  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
eight  medals  not  awarded.  In  the  classes  of  Heaths, 
two  of  the  first  prizes  were  withheld.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  considerable  additional  rewards  are  offered  for 
next  year.  The  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in 
1842,  told  fruit-growers,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  ex- 
hibit, that  the  prizes  offered  for  fruit  were  equal  to  those 
offered  for  plants.  There  has  been  a  great  alteration  on 
the  one  side  since  that  period  ;  take,  for  example,  Orchi- 
daceje,  the  prizes  offered  for  collections  of  which,  at 
each  Show  in  that  year,  amounted  to  10/.  ;  for  collec- 
tions of  fruit,  IS/,  los.  The  prizes  offered  for  collec- 
tions of  the  former  in  1845,  at  each  Show,  amounts  to 
70/.  155.;  while  the  fruit  remains  without  alteration, 
although  the  fruit  tent  created  intense  interest — I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying,  even  more  than  those  of  plants. 
As  far  as  I  saw,  there  was  not  a  plant  of  any  merit,  which 
had  been  properly  entered,  unrewarded,  while  the  fruit- 
table  literally  groaned  under  the  weight  of  meritorious 
productions,  which  could  not  obtain  a  prize  at  all.  It 
is  well  known  that  one  house  will  produce  a  collection 
of  Orchidaceje  for  eachof  the  Exhibitions,  while  the  fruit- 
grower must  at  least  have  three  houses  from  which  to 
obtain  one  collection,  each  of  which  requires  as  much 
skill  and  attention  as  the  one  house  of  the  former.  I 
think — and  I  imagine  that  most  of  my  brother  gardeners 
will  agree  with  me~that  the  additional  prizes  have  been 
placed  where  they  were  least  wanted;  I  have  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  fruit-growers  do  not  complain  is,  that 
comparatively  speaking  few  of  them  attend  personally, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  what  is  going  on.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  named  plants,  while  the  threat  of 
disqualification  is  held  out  to  fruit-growers  in  case  their 
productions  are  not  properly  named.  In  conclusion  I 
may  add^  that  as  the  Society  profess  to  encourage  good 
gardening  only,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  fruiterers  to  exhibit : 
there  can  be  no  merit  in  showing  other  people's  produc- 
tions. Here  again  the  plant-shower  is  to  be  protected 
bya  new  regulation. — M.  Henderson,  Coleorton  Gardens, 
[Our  correspondent  forgets  the  difference  between  the 
expense  of  bringing  a  box  of  fruit  and  half-a-dozen  van- 
loads  of  plants.  If  he  compares  the  cost  of  carriage 
with  the  value  of  medals  to  be  gained,  he  will  find  the  ba- 
lance very  much  in  favour  of  the  fruit-growers.] 

Polmaise  Healing I    sent   two    bunches    of  Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes  to  the  Horticultural  Show  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  20th  instant,  grown  in  the  hothouse  at 
Polmaise,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  a  circulation  of 
hot  air,  without  either  pipes  or  flues  ;  each  bunch 
weighed  upwards  of  five  pounds,  and  obtained  the  prize 
against  eight  competitors.  The  Grapes  were  much  ad- 
mired, both  for  size  and  flavour  ;  thereby  clearly  prov- 
ing that  the  system  I  had  adopted  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  adopted  in  future 
in  preference  to  the  old  system^.tof  flues  and  pipes — being 
cheaper  and  easier  managed,  jpequiring  less  fuel,  and  in- 
curring no  risk  of  inj.ury  ,to  the  fruit  when  blossoming, 
either  from  cold  airor-Steaming,  when  flues  are  watered 
in  too  heated  a  state.  Several  of  the  bunches  now  on 
the  Vines  are, about  the  same  size  as  those  sent  to  the 
Show. —  Wm.  Murray. 

The  Polmaise  Heating. — I  have  heard  of  many  strange 
things  in  my  lifetime  ;  such  as  a  person  setting  up  a  man 
of  straw  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it 
down,  and  of  Don  Quixote  attacking  a  windmill,  and 
of  Hudibras  comparing  himself  with  Caesar  ;  but  none  of 
these  things  are  equal  to  the  hallucination  that  appears 
to  exist  in  the  mental  region  of  the  craniuras  of  persons 
of  the  present  day,  respecting  the  Polmaise  System  of 
Heating.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  where  has  Mr. 
Glendinning  got  the  idea  that  "dirty  smoke-flues," 
or  "  any  modification  of  them,"  are  used  in  the  Vinery 
at  Polmaise  ?  Surely  not  from  anything  that  has  appeared 
in  the  Chronicle;  and  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  there  are 
neither  hot-water  pipes  nor  any  modification  of  smoke- 
flues  employed  in  heating  that  Vinery.  If  he  has  any 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  he  might  step  on  board  one 
of  the  London  and  Leith  steamers,  and  from  that  to  one 
of  the  steamers  that  sail  between  G^anton  and  Stirling; 
and  when  among  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Forth,  he 
might  be  landed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Vinery  ;  any 
remaining  wrong  notions  will  then  be  quickly  dispelled, 
Mr.  G.  says,  "  It  is  no  defence  of  a  system  to  invoke  tiie 
crest-fallen  appearance  of  some  who  considered  themselves 
the  best  Grape-growers  in  Scotland."  Perhaps  not  ;  but 
what  would  he  say  of  the  gardener  who  thought  he  did 
well  when  he  grew  Pine-apples  with  six  pips  in  height, 
and  then,  when  a  method  was  shown  him  of  increasing 
them  to  twelve  pips,  instead  of  adopting  the  plan, 
condemns  it  before  he  understands  it,  und  with  a  mind 
case-hardened  with  prejudice  prefers  his  own,  which  is 
only  some  remains  of  the  olden  time?  Surely  thera  is 
more  hope  of  a  progressive  being,  even  thougli  lis  should 
be  crcat-fallcn  for  a  time,  who  can  appreciate  the  invention 
of  his  neighbour,  than  the  instinctive  being  who  hes  only 
one  way  of  doing  hi.i  work; — Pclcr  Mackenzie. 

Destroying  iVasps'  Nests. — In  dry  seasons,  at  the 
place  where  i  was  apprenticed,  we  generally  Iiad  a  great 
many  wasps'  nests  in  the  park  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. We  were  paid  sixpence  by  the  gardener  for 
the  destruction  of  ciich  neat.  At  firwt  wc  followed  the 
old  method  of  taking  them  with  gunpowder  ;  but  wish- 
ing to  make  m  much  money  by  them  fiH  poswiblc,  wo  die- 
curded  gunpowder  altogether,  und  pursued  the  following 
plan,  wliicli  never  failed  ;~Our  armoury  consisted  in  a 
pair  of  old  double-actioned  fumigating  belluwa,  fitted 
v/ith  the  box  und  tube;  a  bahket  containing  some  old 
dry  bast-mat,  or  brown  paper;  and  a  sniull  hag  with  a 
portion  of  aulphur ;  together  witii  a  spare  basket  fur  the 
combo,    and    a    spade,    lantern,    and    candle.      Thus 


equipped,  when  darkness  approached  we  besieged  the 
enemy  in  the  camp.  We  took  off  the  box  from  the  bel- 
lows, and  put  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  little  dry  bast-mat,  or 
brown  paper,  on  which  we  dredged  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur;  we  then  filled  and  dredged  as  before,  until  we 
thought  we  had  sufficient  material  for  destroying  one  nest; 
we  then  lighted  it  with  the  candle,  fitted  on  the  box,  and 
proceeded  cautiously  to  work,  the  person  having  the  light 
pointing  out  the  hole,  to  which  we  applied  the  tube  of  the 
bellows,  and  puffed  away,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
two  sentries  to  escape  that  were  stationed  at  the  entrance. 
From  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the  effects  of  the  sul- 
phur, in  about  three  minutes  the  work  of  destructiou 
was  effected ;  the  combs  were  then  dug  out,  the  suffo- 
cated wasps  swept  back  into  the  hole,  which  was  well 
trod  in  the  bottom,  and  then  filled  up  again  ;  after  which 
a  wasp  was  rarely  seen  again  near  the  place.  In  about 
ten  minutes  we  could  destroy  the  strongest  nest ;  so  that 
by  this  cheap  and  simple  method  three  young  men 
might  destroy  an  incredible  number  of  nests  in  one  even- 
ing after  it  was  dark. — James   Roberts^  Hampslhivaite, 

near  Harrowgate. Quercus    says — *'  Wherever    the 

nest  is  in  a  cavity  without  any  other  hole  or  fissure,  but 
the  one  of  ingress  and  egress,  about  a  wine-glassful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  will  effectually  settle  them.  Pour  so 
much  in  and  stop  the  hole.  Where  the  ground  is  such 
as  to  crack  with  drought,  connected  with  a  drain,  or  by 
any  means  having  other  openings  or  air-conductors  to  the 
nest,  the  spirits  are  rendered  ineffective,  and  the  squib 
of  powder  and  brimstone  must  then  be  resorted  to." — — 
Mr.  Wighton  adds,  "  I  have  lately  tried,  with  successj 
destroying  Wasps'  nests  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  the 
evening  I  pour  about  a  common  wine-glassful  of  the  spirit 
into  the  holes  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  and  close  them 
immediately  with  a  '  bit  of  turf,  beating  it  firm  with  the 
heel.'  I  dig  out  ithe  nests  on  the  following  morning. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  required,  much 
depends  on  how  the  nests  are  situated;  if  in  loose  dry 
soil,  and  their  entrances  ascend,  or  if  they  are  horizontalj  - 
more  is  required.  In  such  cases  a  small  squirt,  as  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Henslow,  must  be  of  great  use.  It 
must,  however,  be  the  smell  that  is  the  ciuse  of  death  ; 
for  if  the  entrance  is  not  closed  immediately  after  the 
turpentine  is  poured  in,  many  of  the  inmates  will  survive, 
especially  if  the  nest  is  situated  as  already  noticed.  But 
though  the  spirit  causes  death,  and  at  times  even  in  the 
larvse,  still  those  in  the  pupa  state,  being  defended 
by  their  cocoons,  may  dig  the  r  way  out;  consequently 
the  nests  ought  to  be  dug  out  and  destroyed,  for  the 
brood  reared  in  autumn  are  drones  and  queens,  males  and 
females,  to  insure  a  future  race.  There  need  be  little 
fear  of  an  attack  from  such  of  the  wasps  as  are  shut  out, 
and,  which  remain  about  the  closed  entrance,  for  they 
soon  lose  their  courage,  and  are  easily  smashed  with  a 
spade.  I  once  gave  some  wasps'  nests  a  dose  daring  the 
day,  and  left  the  entrances  open  for  a  while ;  I  found  all 
was  silent  within,  and  few  or  none  would  enter  ;  in 
short,  many  of  them  dropped  down  when  within  range  of 
the  boles.  I  turned  out  the  nests  and  the  paralysed 
wasps,  without  being  attacked  ;  my  only  defence  was 
having  previously  rubbed  my  hands  and  face  with  tur- 
pentine. I  may  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  truth  ia 
Mr.  Knight's  remarks,  viz.  : — '  That  if  a  nest  of  wasps 
is  approached  without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
communication  suddenly  cut  off  between  those  out  of  the 
nest  and  those  within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce  the 
former  to  defend  it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes 
from  within,  it  comes  with  a  very  different  temper.'  " 

1  cannot   understand   how  "  H.  P."  has  failed  in 

destroying  his  wasps'  nest  with  the  turpentine-bottle  ; 
I  have  destroyed  more  than  seventy  nests  by  it  since 
I  read  of  the  method.  The  way  in  which  it  was  used 
was  to  rince  each  bottle  (at  the  time  of  using)  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  insert  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
into  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  covering  round  the  hole 
with  any  kind  of  earth.     In  two  or  three  days  afterwards 

I  have  proved  them  to  be  all  dead.  Last  week  one  of 
my  men  brought  me  a  nest,  the  combs  of  which,  I  am 
sure,  would  fill  a  bushel,  and  not  one  wasp  or  young  one 
alive  in  it. — J.  XI. 

The  Thrip The  following  is  a  simple  and  effectual 

mode  of  destroying  tliis  troublesome  pest; — 1  fill  the 
house,  pit,  or  frame,  that  contains  the  plants  infested, 
with  steam  and  Tobacco  smoke.  By  this  means  I  give 
the  plants,  pots,  and  stands,  and  every  part  of  the  house 
a  regular  dressing  of  Tobacco  water,  which  completely 
destroys  these  insects,  and  does  not  in  the  least  injure 
the  plants,  not  even  the  most  delicate  of  them.  My 
mode  of  using  it  is  this  :— For  a  house  43   feet  long  and 

II  feet  wide,  I  take  1  lb.  of  Tobacco,  und  having  an  old 
wire  basket,  containing  a  few  hot  cinders,  I  put  the 
Tobacco  on  them  and  liang  the  basket  up  in  the  house  ; 
I  then  blow  it  with  bellows  until  it  is  well  lighted,  when 
I  turn  on  the  steam  from  a  small  apparatus  thut  I  have 
(or  the  purpose  of  steaming  the  plants.  The  Tobacco 
will  keep  burning  until  it  is  all  conhumed.  The  steam 
is  kept  on  for  about  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  plants 
are  covered  with  dew,  whicli  is  well  mixed  with  Tobiicco 
smoke.  This  I  repeat  on  the  following  day,  usivig  only 
half  a  pound  of  Tobacco;  and  since  llien  1  liave  not  seen 
one  thrip  in  the  liojse.  Those  who  have  not  got  the 
means  of  steaming  the  houHe  from  a  boiler,  will  lind  a 
trough,  with  small  holes  pierced  in  tlic  bottom,  fixed 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  u  very  good  substitute. 
Enough  of  Bteam  will  be  generated  in  tliis  way  in  one 
hour  to  cause  a  fine  dew  on  the  plants;  if  the  liouse  or 
frame  can  be  covered  during  the  operation,  so  much  the 
better  aH  it  wili  prevent  the  steam  from  condensing  on 
the  ghlss,  and  also  keep  the  Tobacco  nmoko  from  escap- 
ing through  the  lapa  in  the  rooL—Il.  G. 
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,  Oraionj.— Does  not"  W.  E."  malce  some  mistake  in 
the  statement,  p.  621,  respecting  the  crop  of  Onions 
grown  by  Mr.  Everitt?  It  would  be  most  desirable  to 
be  informed  of  the  method  by  which  so  very  unusual  a 
crop,  after  the  rate  of  1410  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  or 
50^  tons  per  acre  was  produced ;  2  lbs.  9-^%  ozs.  per 
square  foot  could  only  be  the  result  of  some  very  supe- 
rior management.     Perhaps  '' W.  E."  will  oblige   the 

readers  of  the  Chronicle  with  particulars. — Lusor. 

Another  writer,  signing  himself ''  C.  W.,"  states  thatbe 
is  an  amateur  grower  of  Onions,  and  has  carried  the 
cultivation  of  them  to  great  success.  The  largest  of  his 
Onions,  English  sorts,  have  this  year  weighed  14  oz. 
each.  After  being  dried  and  trimmed,  they  were  sown 
in  the  third  week  in  March,  He  would  be  obliged  if 
"  W.  E."  would  give  the  size  and  weight  of  the  12  largest, 
and  also  the  ordinary  size  of  the  Onions,  the  number 
which  fill  a  bushel  heaped  up,  and  such  other  particulars 
as  he  may  be  pleased  to  afford. 

Hybridising  Fuchsias. — Our  hopes  of  improvement 
in  Fuchsias  lie  in  mingling  the  species  that  now  exist: 
one  flower  has  one  desirable  quality,  another  has  another 
—we  wish  both  these  to  meet  in  one.  This  can  be  obtained 
ty  hybridising,  or  fertilising  the  seed-vessel  of  one  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  another.  To  do  this  regularly  and 
systematically  I  proceed  thus  : — I  get  a  small  box  about 
2  inches  deep  and  a  foot  square,  and  I  divide  it  into  24 
compartments  ;  into  each  of  these  I  cut  a  small  quantity 
of  worsted  thread  into  pieces  about  2  inches  long  each. 
The  worsted  of  each  compartment  is  of  a  different  colour, 
and  each  colour  I  use  to  represent  a  Fuchsia ;  for  in- 
stance, white  represents  Venus  Victrix  ;  orange,  fulgens  ; 
blue,  Formosa  elegans  ;  black,  Exoniensis;  and  so  forth. 
Having  my  worsted  ready,  I  take  my  box  into  the  green- 
bouse,  and  proceed  thus  with  my  operation :— I  choose  a 
Puchsia  for  a  female  to  bear  the  seed.  I  examine  the 
plant  till  I  find  a  perfect  flower,  newly  opened,  before 
the  anthers  have  burst  and  discharged  any  of  their  pollen. 
I  carefully  cut  off  the  anthers,  and  I  then  select  the  plant 
by  which  it  is  to  be  fertilised.  I  find  on  it  a  flower  which 
bas  its  anthers  covered  with  pollen  ;  I  pull  this,  and  with 
it  I  dost  the  stigma  of  the  prepared  flower,  around  whose 
flower-stalk  I  tie  a  piece  of  worsted  of  the  colour  that 
designates  the  male  employed.  When  I  gather  the  seed, 
I  know  by  the  colour  of  the  worsted  at  once  how  it  has 
been  fertilised,  and  I  place  the  seed-vessels  in  paper 
boxes  to  dry,  carefully  marking  on  each  the  names  of  the 
male  and  female  parents.  In  spring  I  sow  the  seeds  in 
separate  pots,  with  labels  stating  particulars  ;  and  by  this 
means  I  hope  clearly  to  ascertain  the  true  result  of  my 
experiments,  which  never  could  be  done  if  I  were  to 
sow  my  hybridised  seed  at  random.  In  such  case  I 
might  obtain  a  beautiful  specimen — I  might  get  excellence 
of  foliage  or  habit,  or  size  of  flower,  but  here  I  stop  :  I 
could  learn  nothing  further  from  my  success  ;  I  could 
obtain  no  insight  into  the  means  by  which  I  had  already 
succeeded,  or  was  likely  to  succeed  hereafter.  In  my 
experiments  I  have  certain  objects  in  view  :  I  want,  for 
instance,  to  unite  the  colours  of  Venus  Victrix  with  the 
size  of  Exoniensis.  I  wish  to  have  Eppsii  with  a  deep- 
blue  corolla,  and  fulgens  with  a  pale  pink  or  white  tube. 
I  cross  these  with  varieties  having  the  qualities  I  desire ; 
for  instance,  I  cross  Venus  Victrix  with  Exoniensis, 
Eppsii,  and  Toddiana.  Each  plant  is  used  alternately  as 
male  and  female.  My  object  is  to  retain  the  colour  of 
Venus  Victrix,  but  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flower.  I  do 
not  expect  to  succeed  in  one  year.  I  find,  perhaps,  in 
one  plant  the  tendencies  I  wish  ;  I  pursue  my  advantage, 
bybridise  this  again,  and  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate 
saccess.  All  my  experiments  I  carefully  note  down  in  a 
register,  for  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  meet  with  results  I 
by  no  means  expect ;  and  by  knowing  how  they  came,  I 
shall  be  able  to  use  them  to  advantage. — CavanensH. 

Parrots. — With  regard  to  the  management  of  these, 
allow  me  to  state  how  one  (an  Amazon),  which  I  have 
bad  for  several  years  is  treated.  His  food  is  hemp-seed 
in  one  tin,  water  in  another,  and  nothing  else.  As  soon 
as  the  cold  weather  of  spring  is  over  his  cage-door  is 
set  open,  and  he  lives  in  the  garden  and  plantation 
attached  to  my  house  in  perfect  liberty,  returning  to  his 
cage  for  food'  whenever  he  likes  ;  he  helps  himself  to 
Gooseberries  in  their  season,  and  sometimes  treats  him- 
self to  some  Apples.  He  is  always  in  perfect  health, 
and  thoroughly  enjoys  his  existence  ;  and  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  garden,  by  the  display  of  his  bright 
plumage   when    on   the    wing;    and   by   his    chattering 

from    the   trees   or  house-top P. T.    O'Reilly 

adds — "I  have  known  the  plumage  of  the  lemon- 
crested  cockatoo  restored  by  cutting  a  nick  in  the 
lower  beak.  In  this  case  the  bird  had  so  feathered 
himself,  that  he  looked  like  a  young  hawk,  being  covered 
■with  scarcely  anything  but  down.  A  large  orange- 
crested  cockatoo  acquired  a  habit  of  biting  its  breast, 
making  a  frightful  sore.  I  consulted  various  persons, 
and  accordingly  tried  Epsom  salts  and  Cayenne  pepper- 
pods,  but  without  effect.  I  then  had  a  breast-plate  made 
for  it,  which  it  was  continually  trying  to  pull  off.  I  did 
not  like  to  have  the  end  of  its  beak  cut  off;  and  at  last 
it  became  so  ill  that  I  had  it  killed.  I  attributed  this 
disease  to  the  fact  of  the  servants  having  given  it  eggs, 
butter,  and  mep.t.  I  have  now  an  orange-crested  cocka- 
too, a  gray  parrot,  and  a  parroquet ;  they  all  live  on 
soaked  bread  with  hempseed  mixed  with  it,  and  have 
latterly  been  eating  fruit  occasionally.  They  do  not 
have  water  given  to  them,  but  the  cockatoo  is  occasionally 
indulged  with  some  tea.  This  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  suit  them." 

The  Deadly  Night-shade. — A  few  days  ago  two 
females  from  Lancaster  were  observed  in  the  neighbcu-- 
boodof  Hest  Bank  gathering  and  eating  the  fruit  of  this 


plant.  This  induced  two  men  passing  at  the  time  to  eat 
also ;  one  of  the  men  by  chance  took  a  few  along  with 
him  to  an  inn,  and  showed  them  to  the  landlord,  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  poisonous,  and  recommended  a 
dose  of  medicine  to  be  immediately  taken,  which  had 
the  desired  effect  of  removing  the  deadly  poison  from  his 
body.  The  other  man  was  not  seen  until  the  following 
day ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  body  was  swollen  to  an  extraordinary 
size ;  every  means  were  used  to  save  him  but  without 
effect,  and  after  lingering  three  days  death  terminated 
his  sufferings.  The  two  females,  on  their  return  on 
the  same  day  to  Lancaster,  were  taken  alarmingly  ill, 
and  a  surgeon  was  instantly  called  in,  who  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their  having  eaten  the 
berries,  immediately  applied  the  usual  remedies.  For 
some  time  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  recovery ;  they 
were  in  great  pain  and  were  quite  delirious,  and  conti- 
nued so  for  several  hours  ;  but,  happily,  they  both  reco- 
vered. The  Deadly  Night-shade  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  vegetable  productions  ;  the  berry  is,  from  its 
fine  colour,  inviting,  and  the  apparent  richness  of  its 
juicy  pulp,  resembling  wholesome  and  more  grateful 
fruit,  induces  those  ignorant  of  its  deadly  qualities  to 
taste.  It  cloys  not  until  the  fatal  principle  is  imbibed; 
its  deleterious  action  is  not  experienced  for  many  hours ; 
afterwards  the  victim  is  overwhelmed  with  dryness  in 
the  mouth,  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  gid- 
diness, stupor,  and  is  soon  unable  to  account  for  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  a  caution  to  persons  gathering  and  eating 
wild  fruit  from  the  hedge-rows. — M.  Saul. 

Fecundity  of  ike  Canary. — There  is  a  person  living 
near  Cowley  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon,  that  has 
a  pair  of  canaries  which  have  had  no  less  than  six 
nests  between  the  2d  of  April  and  the  4th  of  this  month 
(September),  hatching  sixteen  canaries,  two  nightingales, 
and  one  green-finch,  making  in  all  the  large  number  of 
nineteen.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  nightin- 
gales, which  by  some  accident  got  smothered  in  the 
nest,  have  turned  out  strong,  healthy,  birds.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  this  pair  during  the  sea,son  was 
twenty-four. — -W.  M.,  Hillingdon.  ^^r^-^-,:..,.-: 

KOYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTUKAL 

SOCIETY. 
Sept.  2Qth — This  was  the  Anniversary  Dinner,  and  as  it 
had  been  arranged  to  make  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
the  bust  of  Dr.  Neill  on  this  occasion,  previous  to  its 
being  placed  in  the  Society's  Hall,  a  numerous  and  most 
respectable  company  assembled.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Professor  Dunbar,  who,  after  having  opened  the 
meeting  in  the  usual  manner,  said — "  As  Dr.  Duncan  was 
the  parent  and  founder  of  the  Society,  so  does  it  owe 
much  of  its  success  and  prosperity  to  the  exertions  and 
talents  of  our  excellent  Secretary,  Dr.  Neill.  The  duties 
of  the  Secretary  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  routine 
business  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Neill  has  had  external 
duties  to  discharge  of  a  most  important  kind,  and  these 
he  has  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He 
has  ever  been  ready  to  aid  with  his  advice  the  efforts  of 
industry  and  merit,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
soothed  disappointed  expectations  by  inspiring  the  hope 
of  better  success  on  a  future  occasion.  As  secretary  he 
has  had  to  conduct  a  most  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  horticulturists  of  other  countries.  He  has  thus 
made  our  Society  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it  to  its  present  prosper- 
ous condition.  Laborious  as  these  duties  and  exertions 
have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Dr.  Neill  has  most 
ably  and  zealously  discharged  them  without  fee  or  re 
ward,  though  trenching  on  time  most  valuable  to  him  in 
his  private  affairs  ;  he  has  done  his  work  con  amore. 
Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  excellent  book  on  horticulture,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  branch  of  science 
of  which  it  treats.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  respect 
we  owe  the  Doctor  has  been  enhanced  by  his  amiable 
character  and  unobtrusive  manners.  He  is  equally 
valued  as  a  friend,  and  respected  as  a  man.  In  consider- 
ation of  his  valuable  services  to  this  Society,  several 
members  have  desired  to  have  a  bust  of  the  Doctor,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  placed  in  the  hall  at  the  gardens,  as 
a  permanent  memorial  of  their  gratitude  to  him."  The 
learned  gentleman,  after  making  some  observations  on 
the  bust,  then  proposed  the  health  of  Dr.  Neill,  who, 
much  affected,  rose  and  said — '*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  the  kind  and  too  flattering  way  in  which 
you  have  expressed  your  opinion  of  me.  I  say  most 
truly  that  I  would  most  willingly  have  escaped  from  my 
present  position.  I  feel  totally  unable  to  utter  what  I 
feel,  I  am  so  overpowered  with  gratitude.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  year  since  I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  in 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends,  a  spLndid  piece  of 
plate,  the  gift  of  500  gardeners.  To  see  again  assembled 
so  numerous  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
ward this  bust  is  perfectly  overwhelming,  and  leaves  me 
almost  without  words.  The  chairman  rightly  observed 
that  I  had  been  secretary  for  many  years,  but  instead  of 
meriting  the  testimonials  I  have  received,  I  have  been 
vastly  overpaid  in  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  holding 
the  situation.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  testimony  of 
respect,  which  was  proposed  by  Lord  Murray,  Mr.  P. 
Graham,  and  other  gentlemen."  Some  further  remarks 
were  offered  by  Dr.  Neill,  who  concluded  amid  great  ap- 
plause ;  and  after  some  other  business  the  meeting  closed, 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  12. — This 
was  the  Autumnal  Exhibition  ;  the  weather  was  in  every  respect ' 


favourable,  but  the  attendance  vi^as  not  numerous.  The  Dahlias 
were  exceedingly  good,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  very  fine,  but  not  so  abundant 
as  on  former  years.  Fruit. — Pine  Apple  :  1,  highest  flavoured^ 
and  best  grown  Queen,  i^-  10s.,  R.  Robertson,  Esq.;  2,  do.;,. 
U.,  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wells.  Melons,  1,  highest 
flavoured,  Green-fleshed,  lOs.,  W.  Radcliffe,  Esq.  j  2,  do.,  7s.  6d., . 
W.  P.  H.  Carew,  Esq.  ;  3,  do.,  5s.,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Cherries  :  the 
best  dish  of  Morello,  5s.,  Mr,  J.  Taylor.  Plants. — The  best 
Specimen  Plant  in  flower,  not  having  before  obtained  a  prize 
(Echites  splendens),  lOs.,  Mr.  J.  Griffin.  AiaoTig^t  Slave  Plants- 
from  Mr.  Rendle's  nursery,  we  noticedsome  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  Achlmenes  pedunculata,  Gesnera  zebrina,  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  Russelia  juncea,  Vinca  oculala,  Rivina  humilis, . 
Amaryllis  Braziliensis,  Gardenia  radicans,  Pentas  carnea. 
Euphorbia  splendens,  &c.  Among  Fuchsias  were  Exouiensis, 
Defiance,  Kentish  Bride,  Kentish  Hero,  Prince  of  Wales,  Con- 
servative, Gigantea,  Neptune,  Florence,  Nobilissima,  Duke  of 
V.  ellington,  Formosa  elegans,  Venus  Victrix,  Pawley's  Queen, 
Paragon,  Champion,  Magnet,  Coronet,  Eppsii,  Robustaj^ 
Britannia,  Toddiana,  Tracsparens,  Tricolor,  Fulgens,  Princeps, 
Vesta,  Invincible,  &c.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Rendle  also  exhi- 
bited some  seedlings.  From  the  same  collection  were  the 
following  Dahlias,  viz. — Standard  of  Perfection,  Duranta, 
Emma  Noke,  Lady  Antrobus,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Orange  Superb, 
Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Royal  Sovereign,  Grand  Monarch,  Sir  R. 
Sale,  Cook's  Confidence,  Prince  of  Wales,  Great  Westemp.. 
Antagonist,  Hero  of  Stonehenge,  Admiral  Stopford,  Thomp- 
son's Vivid.  Queen  of  Trumps,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Essex 
Triumph,  King  of  Lilacs,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Swindon  Rival» 
Orange  Superb,  Oakley  Surprise,  Mouatjoy's  Virgil,  Princess 
Royal,  Mrs.  Shelly,  and  Rouge  et  Noir.  Of  Verbenas  he  eshi- 
bited  Atro-sanguinea,  Beauty,  Boule  de  Feu,  Zeuxis,  Fanny 
Elsler,  Blue  Queen,  Striata  coccinea,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some 
seedlings. — Devonport  Telegraph. 


Edale  Horticultural  Societt/,  Sept.  21.— This  was  the  fifth  Ex- 
hibition during  this  year,  for  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Pansles,  Kidney 
Beans,  Celery,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  Red  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Onions,  and. 
the  best  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  The  specimens 
shown  ^\'ere  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  geographical  situation  of  the  place.  It  is  not  to  he 
expected  but  that  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  will  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion both  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  following  prizes  were 
awarded:  — i>a/i/tas:  Mr.  G.  Taylor.  Carnatio.  s,  Picotees, 
and  Pansies:  Rev.  G.  H.  M'Gill.  Kidney  Beans:  I,  Rev.  G. 
H.  M'Gill;  2,  Mr.  Wigley;  3,  Mr.  Bardsley.  Celerj/:  1,  Rev. 
G.  H.  M'Gill;  2,  D.  Christie.  Esq.  Broccoli:  1,  Mr.  T,  Cat- 
rington;  2,  Rev.  G.  H.  M'Gill;  3,  D.  Christie,  Esq.  Red  Cab- 
bages: 1,  Mr.  Wigley;  2,  Mr.  Cooper.  Carrots:  1,  D.  Christie, 
Esq.;  2,  Mr.  Eyre;  3,  Mr.  Bardsley.  Onions:  l,Mr.  G.  Eyre;  2, 
Mr.  Wigley;  3,  Mr.  Carrington.  Apples:  1,  Mr.  Wigley;  2,  Mr. 
Eyre;  3.  Mr.  T.  Carrington.  Pears:  Mr.  Taylor.  Plums:  1, 
Mr.  Taylor ;  2,  Mr.  Carrington.  For  Nosegays,  three  prizes  were 
given  :  I,  Mrs.  J.  Christie;  2,  Miss  Bray;  and  3,  Miss  Taylor. 


Sandbttch  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  6.— This  waS 
the  Second  Meeting  for  this  year.  Among  plants  we  noticed  soihe 
fine  specimens  of  Orchidaceas,  &c.,  from  Crewe  Hall;  likewise  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Fuchsia  exoniensis,  above  7  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  flowers  from  the  top  to  the  graceful  branches  hanging 
round  the  pot,  from  the  garden  of  Miss  Twemlow.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  Prizes  awarded :—Siofje  Plants:  1,  Miss 
Twemlow,  for  Achimenes  grandiflora,  A.  longifloia,  and  Gloxinia 
maxima ;  2,  Mr.  T.  Stringer,  for  Vinca  alba,  V.  rosea,  and  Thun, 
bergia  aurantiaca.  Greenhouse  Plants:  1,  J.  Skerrat,  Esq.,  for 
Piraelea  hispida,  Crowea  saligna,  and  Myoporum  album;  2,  Mr. 
T.  Stringer,  for  Petunia  Enchantress,  and  some  others.  Roses 
iji  Po^ :  1,  Miss  Twemlow,  for  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Devoni- 
ensis,  and  Ftilsens;  2,  Mr.  W.  AUcock,  lor  Napoleon,  Miss  Gleg^, 
and  Bourbon  Queen.  i?Wt-s :  J.  Sk:erratt,  E*sq.,  for  Lamberu,  ; 
cubica,  and  Cliffortiana.  Pelargoniums:  1,  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  foe 
Joan  of  Arc,  Comte  de  Paris,  Archduke,  Nymph,  Clarissa,  and- 
Princess  Royal;  2,  Mr.  S.  Allcock,  for  Flash,  Nymph,  Sultan, 
Selina,  Lord  Mayor,  and  Wizard.  Z>o.  3:1,  Miss  Twemlow,  for  ' 
Lady  Sheppard,  Queen  of  Fairies,  and  Prince  Albert;  2,  Miss 
Twemlow,  for  Gaines's  King,  Coronation, and  Witch.  Calceolarias  t 

1,  Miss  Tremlow,  for  Coronation,  a  Seedling,  and  Speciosissima ; 

2,  Mr.  S.AUcock,  for  Modesty,  and  2  Seedlings.  Fuchsias:  1,  Miss 
Twemlow,  for  Exoniensis,  Brockmanii,  and  Majesticaj  2,  Mr.  C. 
Taylor,  for  Exoniensis,  Defiance,  and  Lanei.  Miscellaneous: 
Mr.  W.  Allcock,  for  Lilium  lancifolium  album.  Coxcomb:  Mr, 
G.  Bayley.  Besides  the  above  there  were  numerous  Prizes  awarded 
for  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  the  growth  of  cottagers,  whose 
productions  are  much  improved  since  this  Society  nas  existed. 
The  Prize  for  the  best  managed  cottager's  garden  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Steele.  

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

C^LANTHE  MASUCA.  Lilac  Calanthc.  {Stove  Epiphyte.)~Ox- 
chidaceas.  Gynandria  Monandria.— This  charmingplant  flowered 
with  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  in  June  1843.  it  is  a  native 
of  Nepal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  gayest  of  the  terrestrial 
species  of  that  ricli  country,  being  conspicuous  both  for  the  large 
size  of  their  flowers  and  their  rich  colour.  From  the  other  purple 
species  allied  to  it,  this  is  readily  known  by  the  leaves  as  well  as 
by  the  flowers.  C.  versicolor  has  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides; , 
C.  purpurea  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath,  while  this 
has  down  only  on  the  under  side.  C.  versicolor  has  white  sepals 
and  petals;  C.  purpurea  and  this,  purple  ones.  While,  however, 
C.  purpurea  agrees  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  its  lip  is  altogether 
different,  being  very  narrow,  with  the  lateral  lobes  quite  round. 
C.  masuca  should  be  potted  in  turfy  heath-mould,  mixed  with  a 
few  pieces  of  potsherds.  In  summer  it  should  receive  an  ample 
supply  of  water  at  its  roots ;  and  where  it  can  be  avoided,  little 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  its  leaves,  otherwise  the  young  shoots 
will  damp  off.  It  enjoys  a  humid  atmosphere  and  a  high  tempe- 
rature ;  but  as  the  leaves  are  very  delicate,  they  will  sotm  become 
scorched  if  shading  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  In  winter  little 
water  will  be  required ;  still,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  damp 
enough  to  preserve  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  Orchidaceous  plants  to  grow  well.— ^o^anica^ 
Register. 

Gastroloeiuhi  spinosom.  Spinous-leaved  Gastrolohium. 
(Evt-f green  Shrub.)  LeguminosEe.  Decandria  Monogynia.— 
Of  all  the  plants  of  this  tribe  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  few 
admit  of  being  more  easily  reduced  to  handsome  proportions,  or 
have  a  habit  and  foliage  so  neat  and  unique  as  this.  With  a  degree 
of  strength  and  robustness  unusual  amongst  the  leguminous  plants - 
now  abounding  in  such  plentiful  variety  in  our  greenhouses,  it 
combines  broad  and  conspicuous  leaves,  so  markedly  diff'erent  in 
their  outline  to  every  other  of  the  same  class  within  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge,  that  whilst  they  attract  notice  by  their  novelty, 
neatness,  and  amplitude,  they  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  dis- 
tinction so  prominently  perceptible,  that  the  most  cursory  observer 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  plant  from  those  that  most 
nearly  resemble  it.  Till  the  development  of  flowers  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  afforded  the  chance  of  referring  it  with  cer- 
tainty to  its  proper  station,  it  was  cultivated  and  generally  known 
as  Chorozema  oppositifolia,  a  mistake  which  most  probably  arose 
from  the  analogy  displayed  in  its  general  features  to  those  of  the 
stronger-growing  and  larger- foliaged  species  of  that  genus.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  can  now  no  longer  be  a  doubt  of  its  in- 
correctness, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  abrogating  it.  Seeds 
were  imported  from  the  Swan  River  Colony  and  distributed  by 
Capt.  Mangles  a  few  years  since;  and  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Epsom 
Nursery,  was  fortunate  enough  to  raise  a  number  of  specimens 
which  have  since  been  multiplied  by  cuttings,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  principal  metropolitan  establishments..    The  original 
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plant  flowered  profusely  with  Mr.  Young  for  the  first  time  last 
March.  Although  flowers  have  never  been  discloserl  before  the 
present  year,  the  prodigality  of  their  production,  in  every  case  we 
have  -witnessed,  justify  us  in  considering  it  as  a  free -flowering  and 
highly  ornamental  species.  At  Ealing  Park,  Mr.  Robertson  had 
a  number  of  small  plants  just  raised  from  cuttings,  complelely 
laden  with  blossoms.  These  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  house  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  flowering,  and  indeed  the  health 
and  vigorous  growth  of  most  New  Holland  plants,  will  always  be 
TSstly  improved  by  the  application  of  a  little  additional  warmth 
in  the  early  spring  months  when  the  shoots  are  tender.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  a  combination  of  two  Greek  words, 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  Inbns,  a  pod,  alluding  to  the  distension  of 
the  legume.  The  marginal  spines  of  the  leaf  have  suggested  the 
specific  term. — Pii.rton''s  Magazine  of  Botany. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

I  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  Turnham  Green. — 
The  Orchidaceous-house  here  is  undergoing  repair,  and 
at  the  same  time  considerable  alteration.  In  addition  to 
the  hot-water  pipes,  which  run  round  the  house  under  the 
front  and  back  shelves,  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
-warmed,  the  bed  under  the  plants  in  the  centre  is  about 
to  be  heated  by  hot  water  in  open  iron  tanks,  constructed 
by  Burbidge  and  Healy.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  flow  and  return,  inclosed  in  a  hollow  chamber  co- 
vered in  with  slates,  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed. 
These  tanks  are  to  be  set  on  brick  supports,  about  two 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  which  is  3^  feet 
d^ep,  and  are  to  be  heated  by  one  of  Burbidge  and 
Heaiy's  new  boilers.  The  hot  water  will  be  conducted 
from  the  boiler  to  the  tanks  by  means  of  one-inch  pipes 
passingTinder  the  pathway  into  the  bed.  In  order  that 
the  house  may  be  steamed  occasionally,  small  openings 
will  be  made  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  furnished 
vrith  sliding  lids,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as  required.  All 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  roof  will  be  collected  in  a 
large  slate  cistern,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  bed  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  house.  It  measures  5  feet  9 
inches  iu  length,  3^  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth. 
The  curvilinear  stove  was  gay  with  the  several  species 
of  Achimenes,  among  which  was  the  new  one,  A.  picta, 
ivhich,  independently  of  its  beautiful  blossoms,  is  richly 
rlothed  with  a  finely  variegated  foliage,  which  the  other 
sorts  do  not  possess.  In  this  house  was  also  in  flower 
the  yellow  variety  of  Gloriosa  superba,  an  old  and  well- 
known  plant,  but  one  which  is  seldom  seen  in  bloom ;  Lalia 
superbiens  is  growing  here  on  a  large  block  in  great  lux- 
oriance,  and  is  again  throwing  up  several  flower-stems. 
The  specimen  of  Aristolochiagigas  trained  along  the  roof 
has  produced  its  singularly  large  concave  blossoms  in  great 
abundance  through  the  whole  summer  months,  and  is 
^till  in  fine  bloom.  It  does  not  succeed  well  when  grown 
n  a  pot;  but,  when  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  stove, 
,t  thrives  and  flowers  profusely  with  little  care,  speedily 
spreading  over  a  large  space.  In  the  house,  which 
rras  formerly  a  Pine-stove,  but  which  has  lately  been 
3iuch  altered,  the  plants  are  looking  well,  the  Orchi- 
lacece,  on  charred  blocks,  indicating  by  the  healthy  green 
Df  their  foliage  that  they  like  the  situation.  On  the  front 
5helf  was  a  plant  of  Clerodendron  fallas,  producing  a 
head  of  flowers  of  brilliant  scarlet.  The  plants  in  the 
arge  conservatory  are  looking  well  ;  it  is  in  spring,  how- 
ever, that  this  bouse  presents  the  gayest  appearance, 
when  the  Acacias  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  in 
Dloom.  The  front  shelves  are  at  present  decorated  with 
several  of  the  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  which  were  dis- 
playing an  abundance  of  showy  blossoms.  Trained  up 
the  south  side  of  the  house  was  a  plant  of  Centrosema 
splendens  in  flower — an  exceedingly  handsome  scar- 
let climber:  it  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
oame  of  Kennedya  splendens.  The  sweet-scented  Man- 
derilla  suaveolens  was  also  twining  here  in  **  Nature's 
careles8  grace,"  and  expanding  numerous  clusters  of 
snow-white  blossoms.  Along  with  these  was  Bignonia 
jasminoides,  which  is  one  of  our  prettiest  autumn-flower- 
ing climbers;  and  in  the  same  collection,  turned  out 
into  the  bed,  was  a  large  specimen  of  Cestrum  aurau- 
tiacQTD,  producing  fine  panicles  of  showy  orange 
flowers.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  conservatory 
WM  contributed  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  sent  it  from 
Guatemala,  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  and.  finally,  a  speci- 
men of  Hedychium  Gardneriaoum,  planted  out  in  the 
bed,  was  also  bearing  a  spike  of  rich  yellow  flowers  with 
-prominent  scarlet  stamens.  The  late  warm  summer  has 
brought  many  of  the  autumn  Pears  into  uge  earlier  than 
nsoal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fine  fruit  ia  already  in  the 
froit-room.  The  samples  of  Beurru  Diel,  both  from  the 
Trail  and  from  dwarfs,  arc  exceedingly  handeome.  Those 
from  standards  are  not  so  large,  oning  to  the  late  dry 
mmmer.  Sficcimens  of  Beurre  Ranee  from  the  wall  are 
^nnutiially  large  and  fine.  We  measured  one  wliioh  was 
6  inches  in  length  without  the  stalk,  and  fully  \()\  inches 
in  circumference.  The  floor  of  the  fruit-rootn,  which 
was  made  of  concrete  in  the  first  instance,  although  it 
perfectly  answered  the  purpose  as  regards  dryness,  had 
become  very  uneven.  It  has  now  been  overlaid  with 
Portland  cement  mixf;d  with  three  or  four  partH 
of  sh'Jrp  sand.  This  has  been  done  a  week  ;  and  the 
'^nt  was  becoming  exceedingly  liard  on  the  surface. 
of  the  colour  of  Portland  stone,  although  it  sets 
'  slower  than  the  other  cements. 
,'y«'  Huiamc  Gnrdcn,  Kcw,  Sept.  2r>, — The  two 
'■:roya«,  mentioned  previously,  p.  510,  are  now  in 
om— at  lesit  that  part  of  them  which  is  within  tin: 
■:.  Scverdl  feet  of  the  panicle,  which  have  been 
•^<:d  apARHQfjc  through  the  roof,  are  stiil  only  in  bud, 
■-"^  is  only  l.'I  inches  difTurcncc  in  the  liciijlit  of  the 
^  f^nd  they  have  not  yet  done  growing)  ;  the  tallest 
irt  .;:,  ft,  G  in,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  oi  the  panicle. 

.MlacelianeouB. 

'  '•mn.~~h,Uu:v.n    have    rcnched     the     llortioultural 
■  K\y  from  Mr.  Fortune,  dated  Muy   10.     JIc  was  at 


that  time  residing  in  a  Chinese  temple,  called  Tein 
Tung,  in  the  Ningpo  district,  in  the  midst  of  the  Green 
Tea  cultivation.  Hundreds  of  Chinese  were  busy  gather- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  which  covers  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  This  part  of  the  country  has  proved  by  far 
the  richest  place  for  plants  and  scenery  which  Mr.  Fortune 
had  yet  visited,  many  of  the  plants  which  had  been  pre- 
viously only  seen  in  gardens,  being  there  wild  in  the 
woods  and  hedges.  He  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Shanghae,  in  the  Moutan  season,  and  found  hundreds  of 
gardens  there  filled  with  this  beautiful  flower.  Some 
capital  Azaleas  had  also  fallen  in  his  way. 

Destruction  of  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar  hy  Salt — 
To  destroy  the  green  worm,  as  also  the  small  orange- 
coloured  aphides,  which  often  injure  the  bushes  and 
destroy  the  fruit,  we  sprinkle  the  plants  with  salt  and 
water  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  are  deve- 
loped ;  the  mixture  may  then  be  made  so  strong  as  to 
whiten  the  branches,  without  affecting  the  future  crop. 
Should  the  leaves  or  buds  be  in  part  expanded,  the 
brine  should  be  greatly  reduced,  say  one  quart  of  salt  to 
about  eight  gallons  of  soft  water,  applied  over  the  bushes 
from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. — Hovey's  Magazine  of 
Horticiditire. 

Monstrous  Grape. — There  has  been  lately  produced 
at  Stover,  in  Devonshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  a  berry  of  a  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  which 
measured  5  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  much  flat- 
tened, and  even  depressed,  at  the  stalk  and  opposite  end, 
and,  being  furrowed,  presented  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  Tomato.     It  contained  10  seeds  apparently  perfect. 

Neil)  Variety  of  Grapes M.Lenoir,  a  recent  French 

writer  on  Vines  says,  that  "  a  seedling  Vine  raised  by 
M.  Van  Mons,  at  Brussels,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  a 
Green-gage  Plum,  which,  at  the  latest,  ripens  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  August,  and  never  fails.  Its  qualities  are 
no  less  remarkable,  as  it  is  both  solid  and  sweet." — 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art^yQ\.  xxvii.  p.  229. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

It  n:ay  he  useful  for  many  to  know  that  one  of  the  finest 
winter  stove  plants,  Gesnera  zebrina,  has  yielrted  to  a  green- 
house treatment  all  the  year  round.  It  was  allowed,  for  want 
oi  better  convenience,  to  start  of  its  own  accord,  which  it  did 
early  in  summer.  The  cold  this  time  last  year  put  a  stop  to  its 
growth,  and  it  lived  in  the  greenhouse  through  last  winter  along 
with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  without  any  injury  to  its 
foliage;  it  began  to  grow  again  in  spring,  and  flowered  for  along 
time  last  summer.  As  this  plant  is  a  general  favourite  in  draw- 
ing-rooms, &c.,  for  which  its  tubers  and  succulent  fohage  make 
a  provision  for  hard  usage,  a  few  of  them  might  be  thus  treated 
in  everyplace  where  such  plants  are  in  demand;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  experiment  opens  a  field  which  may  extend  farther 
than  many  of  us  are  aware  of.  There  is  no  variation  iu  the 
treatment  of  the  stove  worth  noticing  this  week. 

Conservatory . — The  general  treatment  of  this  house  also  will 
be  unilorm  lor  some  time  to  come.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
Bignoniajasminoides  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  is  a  very  shy 
bloomer  and  ought  to  be  discarded ;  the  other  is  the  finest  of  our 
hardy  greenhouse  climbers— a  peerless  beauty  as  Deronian  calls 
it.  Cuttings  of  the  latter,  struck  any  time  before  the  end  of 
October — and  they  root  as  free  as  willows— will  blossom  allj 
through  next  summer  in  very  small  pots.  At  the  risk  of  beings 
thought  tiresome  I  shall  once  more  notice  the  lovely  Maodevillal 
SLiaveolens  :  it  has  been  in  flower  here  all  this  autumn  against 
a  wall  in  the  open  air,  and  looks  more  healthy  than  plants  of  it: 
in-doors ;  this  climber  is  one  of  the  best  to  train  as  a  specimen' 
over  a  wire  trellis;  and  as  it  requires  to  be  pruned  closely 
every  year,  after  flowering,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  shed  along 
with  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  ikz.,  through  the  winter,  and  either 
forcedin  spring,  or  allowed  to  break  of  its  own  accord  in  May  ; 
long  shoots  of  it,  two  or  three  years  old,  will  root  as  freely  as  a 
Grape  Vine,  without  tongueing,  and  thus  a  large  specimen  may 
be  got  from  an  old  plant  in  one  season.  If  the  shouts  will  allow 
put  two  or  three  coils  in  the  pot,  as  Mr.  Mearns  would  do  with 
a  Vine  .'ihoot,  and  you  will  have  more  roots  to  sustain  the  spe-^ 
cimen.  ^ 

Pits,  Frames,  %■€.— It  is  now  time  to  put  young  Gardenias, 
Neriums,  and  Orange  trees  into  their  winter  quarters.  A  cold 
pit,  from  which  the  Irost  can  bo  excluded,  is  the  best  place  for 
them  :  as  tliey  are  always  kept  in  the  smallest  pots  into  which 
their  roots  can  be  got,  and  force  best  when  thus  under-potted, 
itolteo  happens  that  their  roots  perish  during  winter;  to  prevent 
thiR,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  now,  and 
plunge  the  balls  in  a  thin  layer  of  light  earth  during  their  rest; 
but  as  Gardenias  will  flourish  in  peat  only,  they  should  be 
plunged  in  it.  Besides  these,  there  are  scores  of  half-hardy  deli- 
cate plants,  which  will  keep  better  in  the  same  way  ihrough  the 
winter  than  in  pots,  as  their  roots  are  thus  in  a  uniform  state; 
and  if  damp  appears  at  any  time,  a  Utile  dry  compost  scattered 
over  the  surface  will  prevent  it.  A  slight  hotbed  of  half-spent 
dung  is  a  good  place  to  begin  to  force  China  and  Perpetual 
Roses  about  the  beginning:  of  October;  the  lights  may  be  left  off 
all  day  at  Aral,  unless  it  rains,— jO.-B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Out-door  Department. 

Those  who  have  tender  greenhouae  shrul)fi,  nuch  as  Heaths, 
Leschenaultias,  &c.,  planted  out  in  beds,  must  now  begin  to 
think  of  getting  them  housed  for  the  winter.  It  is  Kurprising 
how  fast  plants  grow  when  planted  out,  but  It  requires  great 
care  and  attention  In  their  nmnagcmcnt  after  they  are  taken  up, 
or  they  are  very  liable  to  damp  ofT  during  the  dark  monthn  of 
winter.  Some  plants  of  Lcschenaultia  planted  out  in  June  last, 
(It  which  time  they  were  very  umall,  arc  now  strong  plfintH 
which  will  require  number  12  wized  pots  when  they  ore  taken 
lip.  In  removing  them,  tlie  ball  of  earth  muHt  be  no  much 
rcrlupod  In  bIzc  riK  to  admit  of  an  inch  or  two  of  turfy  soil  being 
placed  all  rnimd  it  when  potted.  Tliia  iH  cHscntiully  necessary, 
and  a  Hccrct  u|ton  whicli  their  future  huccchb  in  a  great  mcanurc 
depcndft  ;  for  the  planiH  being  provided  with  frcHh  und  liealHiy 
Hoil  to  work  into,  they  nu«tain  little  or  no  check  after  the 
removal.  After  they  arc  potted,  i)hicc  them  !ii  a  close  frame  on  a 
north  aHpect;  Hprinklc  the  plunt«  lightly  every  morning,  and 
keep  the  fr/imc  cIokc  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  hut  they  muy 
Imvc  pl(-nty  of  nir  during  the  night.  When  tliey  have  recovered 
ilic check,  [ilucc  them  in  a  Hunriy  Hltiintion,  to  liarden  the  tlBsun 
of  the  plant,  but  do  not  permit  them  to  flag,  or  the  foliage  will 
bt-cornc  brown  and  rualiy. 

Jiu!/t/i.  —  Mnx}y  of  the  early  kIndH  of  TnlIpH  and  NarcinHn« 
arc  now  bf-ginning  to  gr'»w  ;  and  therefore,  to  keep  ihcni  out  of 
the  Krourid  any  longer  will  injure  them.  Ah,  however,  it 
in  linpoiBlblo  to  phint  tli'-m  pLrmunenily  until  the  (uituinn 
phmt'-t  arc  removed  from  the  hedH,  It  will  l»e  found  ii  gofd  plan 
to  place  them  upon  an  inch  or  two  of  flnoJy-Hlftcd  leaf-mould 


and  sand,  and  to  cover  them  several  inches  deep  with  old  tan  or 
leaf-mould.  In  this  situation  they  will  make  root,  and  may  be 
removed  to  their  proper  situations  with  the  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  ready  for  their  reception. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  all  kinds  of  bulbs  or  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  thatare  desired  for  early  spring  decoration,  as,  for 
instance.  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Snovpdrops,  Hyaciutha,  Jon- 
quils, Crown  Imperials,  &c,  Sic.—  W.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Continue,  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  pot  ofi"  Carnation 
layers  :  let  the  grass  or  leaves  be  dry,  for  when  wet  with  either 
rain  or  dew,  the  soil,  which  will  sometimes  get  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  {however  carefully  they  may  be  handled)  is  difficult 
to  be  removed,  and  if  not,  will  prove  delriTnental  to  the  plant 
during  winter.  The  layers  must  be  put  in  a  close  frame  (or  a 
few  days  till  they  have  again  struck  root.  Tulips.— Seedling 
bulbs  when  very  small  are  best  in  the  ground,  and  small  oflfsets 
of  choice  sorts  had  also  better  be  planted.  Auriculas. —Any 
ofl^sets  which  may  not  have  been  ready  earlier  in  the  season 
must  now  be  removed,  planting  carefully  round  the  side  of  a 
quart  pot;  water  to  settle  the  soil  to  the  roots,  and  place  in  a 
situation  free  from  drip  or  heavy  rain.  Pansies. — Continue  to 
make  the  beds  for  next  year's  blooming,  and  propagate  by  slips 
all  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase,  Po!yanthuses,— Seedlings 
may  still  be  pricked  out  to  get  established  before  winter.  Com- 
post heaps  should  be  turned,  and  all  insects  carelully  picked;  a 
small  quantity  of  quick-lime  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  decayed 
turf  intended  for  Tulips.— y.  F.  W. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pewery.— Ripening  fruit  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  atmo- 
sphere, to  give  it  flavour.  The  swelling  fruit  should  have  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  ;  when  water  is  required  it  should  be 
given  more  sparingly,  since  evaporation  goes  on  much  slower 
at  this  season,  and  the  soil,  receiving  more  water  than  the 
plant  can  take  up,  becomes  soured,  causing  the  fruit  to  ripen 
without  flavour.  It  is  proper  after  this  season  to  let  crowns 
and  suckers,  after  being  trimmed,  lay  upon  the  kerb  of  one  of 
the  pits  to  dry,  for  a  day  or  two  before  planting.  Endeavour  to 
keep  the  linings  (where  in  use)  dry,  as  rain  causes  the  heat  to 
decline  suddenly,  and  coriaequeotly  causes  much  labour  in 
turning  and  renewing. 

Finer?/.— The  Grapes  for  winter  use  demand  constant  atten- 
tion, to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  damp.  As  early  in  the 
morning  as  convenient,  let  a  slight  fire  be  made;  ana  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  tell  upon  the  thermometer,  open  the  top  venti- 
lators, to  let  the  damp  pass  off.  Towards  evening  the  heat  in 
the  flues  or  pipes  will  have  declined,  aud  the  house  may  be- 
closed,  to  keep  out  the  damp  night  air.  If  the  Grapes  are 
covered  with  paper  bags,  the  bags  should  be  removed  occa- 
sionally, to  examine  the  berries,  as,  if  one  berry  beginsto  decay, 
it  will  soon  infect  the  who  e  bunch,  if  not  removed.  Where 
means  have  not  been  taken  to  protect  the  outside  bordei's  from 
wer,  no  time  should  now  be  lost,  particularly  with  the  borders 
of  those  houses  intended  to  be  forced,  Dry  Fern  is  an  excellent 
material  for  keeping  borders  dry  and  warm.  It  must  be  laid, 
on  thickly,  in  layers,  beginning  at  the  front  of  the  border.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  good  straw,  and 
fastened  down  with  ropes  and  pins,  as  a  thatcher  would  fasten 
the  thatch  of  his  stacks. 

Peach- house.— If  the  directions  already  given  for  the  early- 
house  have  been  followed,  nothing  more  will  be  required  than 
to  keep  the  trees  as  cool  as  possible.  The  second  house  will 
soon  be  ready  to  be  put  in  the  same  state  of  order  as  the  first, 
and  from  the  time  that  all  preparations  are  co:npleted  in  these 
houses,  they  may  be  made  exceedingly  useful  for  keeping  plants 
of  various  kinds  in,  till  the  forcing  commences.  Care  should, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  bring  into  them  any  plant  that  is  not 
perfectly  free  from  insects. 

Figs.— The  trees  that  are  still  bearing  should  have  slight 
waterings,  to  assist  them  to  perfect  their  (ruit ;  but  trees  haviog; 
no  fruit  likfly  to  come  to  perfection,  and  whose  leaves  are 
fading,  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  to  induce  a  state  of  early 
rest.  Plants  in  pots  should  not  be  kept  growinglonger,  or  they 
will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  for  forcing  early. 

Melotis. — Give  scarcely  any  water  after  this.  Continue  to 
maintain  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  to  give  flavour  to  the  fruit. 
—G.F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cucumbers. — To  prolong  the  season  of  fine  crisp  Cucumbers 
the  plants  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  top  and  bottom  heat.  This  can  be  easily  effected  in 
frames,  if  the  bed  has  been  perforated  with  pipes;  but  the  dis- 
advantage of  frjimes,  when  contrasted  with  good  close  pits,  is, 
that  in  the  one  case  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
rank  ateam  from  the  dung  entering  from  the  liuing,  while  in  the 
other  there  can  be  no  danger  in  using  the  fermenting  material 
as  fresh  as  you  can  get  it.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  securing 
abundance  of  it.  If  that  can  be  obtained,  and  you  have  some 
nice  strong  plants  in  pots,  a  fresh  bed  might  now  be  made,  to 
produce  in  the  earlier  montiis  of  winter;  but  without  abun- 
dance of  fermenting  material  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it. 
Those  who  grow  them  in  hot-water  pits  will  now  have  their 
winter  plants  in  good  order.  Manure.— Take  every  opportunity 
of  convorting  all  refuse  vegetable  substances,  clearings  of  roads, 
cleanings  of  sheds,  &c.,  into  rich  dressing  for  the  garden,  by 
watering  with  the  liquid  that  distils  irom  Melon- grounds,  dung- 
hills, &c.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  the  new  manures  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  though  useful  as  auxiliaries,  I  find  that  there  is 
nothing  preferable  to  old  hot-bed  dung,  and  the  decomposing 
heap  oft  liose  substances  that  can  be  colled  ed  in  a  garden,  tor  the 
production  of  good,  medium-sized,  high-flavoured  vegetables. 
Weak  solutions  of  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  Ire- 
quently  repeated,  were  found  very  serviceable  to  strong 
growing  plants  in  pots,  Cucumbers  in  boxes,  Sic,  but  tlie  same 
apparent  benefit  was  not  the  consequence  of  their  apiilication  to 
crops  in  the  open  garden  :  though  it  is  right  to  state  that  Cnuli- 
flowcr  wasconsiderablyimproved,  especially  by  guano,  and  that 
Celery  was  rendered  of  a  deeper  grec-n  colour  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  but,  in  aizc  and  flavour  was  not  anything 
superior  to  that  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  However  concen- 
trated the  strength  of  these  new  manures,  it  must  be  evident 
that  whatever  tJicir  chemical  influence,  they  can  afl'ect  the 
mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  but  little,  and  hence,  so  far  as 
rendering  loose  soils  more  retentive,  and  stiff  soils  more  open, 
the  old  (now  attempted  to  be  diHcarded)  system  of  .manuring 
must  ever  maintain  a  great  auperiority.  It  is  true,  a  similar 
mechanical  cfl'oct  might  be  produced  by  a  proper  application  of 
lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  in  cKtrcme  cases,  of  clay  or  sand;  but 
these  oi)crations  costbotli  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thhig  for  a  gardener  to  get  rid  of  all  hisdung-pitsnnd  rubbishy- 
looking  linings,  but  he  will  uct  wisely  if  he  mukes  the  most  of 
an  old  aHaititarit  before  ho  is  well  supplied  with  u  new  one,  as, 
however  anxioun  lie  may  be  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  now 
improvcmcntrt,  he  may  hud  thmt  when  ho  has  rendered  hiraeclf 
deficient  in  mnck,  there  may  1)C  no  striking  doHlro  rnHnifestcd 
forspending  good  gold  on  guano,  &c.,  nor  yet  in  rurniehing- 
liim  with  tile  meuii»  ol  producing  early  vegetables  without  the 
uHHistaiicc  of  fermenting  matter.  Jioutine.~Tio  up  Li;ttucca 
and  Endive,  earth  up  Celery,  and  gather  fruit  In  flue  weather. 
Encourage  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  Peach-trees,  ^c,  by  ex- 
posure and  aliortenlng  the  slioots.  Remove  everything  olfon- 
aive  in  the  vrny  of  decaying  Bean-stalks,  Pea-hanlm,  run  Lct- 
tuccK  and  Endive,  and  weeds,  wherever  they  appear.  Give 
everything  a  Ircwh  and  nciit  appfiintnce,  by  frequently  stirring 
the  soil,  and  by  HWceiting  iind  rolling  the  walks.  — ii.  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  WooiIh.—Kow  is  ilie  time  to  flx  upon  what  trees  should 
he  taken  out,  and  whut  Horts  should  lie  plantL-il  to  Improve  the 
Bccncry  and  enhance  tho  value  of  OlU  Woods. 
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Coppice.— Auejui  to  the  directions  given  in  last  week's 
Caleiida-'.  Prepare  ground  for  planting;,  and  fill  up  vacant 
spaces ;  (aking  care  to  select  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.  for  the  purpuse. 

Young  PlantatioJis.— Where  new  ones  are  about  to  he  made, 
r  would  strong^ly  recommend  planting  a  sufficient  number  and 
variety  of  pUiits  for  permanent  undergrowth,  at  the  first  plant- 
ing, where  shelter  or  blinds  are  desirable,  as  they  wilt  have  a 
belter  chance  to  establish  themselvts  than  when  planted  at  a 
future  time;  lake  care,  however,  to  head  them  off  at  different 
heights,  in  order  to  keep  them  low  and  bushy,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  the  permanent  trees  j  this  method  is  equal 
to  thinning  in  their  first  stages  of  growth.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Thackeray's  plantations  at  Nerquis, 
where  some  Beeches  have  been  headed  off,and  Spruce  Firs  broken 
off.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  specified  in  last  Calendar  as  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  I  would  plant  plenty  of  Hollies,  some 
Yews,  and  various  other  choice  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  especially  near  the  sides  of  rides  and  walks. 

Hedge-rowb,  ^c— Refer  to  late  Calendars. — W.  B. 
Vll'.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  we  may  expect  cold  weather  soon,  any  plants  turned  out 
into  the  border  that  are  worth  preserving,  and  that  are  likely 
to  be  injured  by  froat,  had  better  be  lifted  and  potted  without 
delay.  As  soon  as  scarlet  Pelargoniums  become  unsightly  they 
may  be  taken  up,  the  soil  shaken  irom  their  roots,  the  stems 
shortened  back  a  little,  and  tlien  put  into  small  pots,  in  which 
they  can  remain  through  the  winter.  Place  them  in  a  dry 
situation,  cool,  but  secure  from  frost,  and  give  them  little  or 
no  water.  I  have  known  them  to  be  successfully  preserved 
over  winter  hung  up  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  cellar.  Plants  in 
pots  in  the  window  should  be  sparingly  watered,  and  after  this 
time  it  should  be  given  in  the  morning.  This  autumn  has 
been  very  favoumble  for  all  gardening  operations.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  like  the  present  for  dig- 
ging up  the  Potatoe.s  where  they  are  ready  for  lilting.  After  they 
are  raised  let  all  weeds,  haulm,  &:c.,  be  cleared  away  to  the 
manure  heap,  for  upon  its  accumulations  the  crops  lor  next 
year  greatly  depend.  Lettuces  sown  in  August  will  now  be  in 
good  condition  for  transplanting.  This  should  be  done  in  rows 
about  nine  inches  apart,  and  let  the  plants  stand  about  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row ;  they  like  a  rich,  light,  and,  for  winter, 
rather  dry  soil  j  the  situation  should  be  a  warm  border  if  pos- 
sible. When  these,  and  late  Cauliflower  plants  are  put  in, 
little  more  will  be  needed  fn  the  planting  way  for  some  time. 
Keep  a  few  Endive  plants  blanched,  by  inverting  a  flower-pot 
over  them,  closing  up  the  liole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in 
order  to  prevent  wet  and  light  from  entering.  Continue  to  gather 
fruit  as  it  becomes  ripe,  taking  particular  care  to  prevent  its 
being  bruised  or  injured  in  anyway;  the  slightest  bruise  upou 
the  fruit,  even  although  not  visible  on  the  outside  at  the  time, 
■will  ultimately  occasion  premature  decay.  Grapes  ripening 
on  walls  should  be  protected,  if  frosty  nights  are  likely  to 
occur.— J.  Jl/cH. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  forthe  week  ending  Sept.  26,  1844, 
observed  atvhe  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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Sept.  20  Drizzly;  hazy;  fine;  clear  abnve  with  low  fog  at  night. 

—  21  Clear;  very  ^ne  thioughout;  clear  at  night. 

—  22  Fire  ;  cloudy  whh  brisk  wind  ;  sunshine  occasionally ;  cloudy. 

—  23  Cloudy;  fine  with  clouds  ;  overcast. 

—  S4  Fine;  very  tine  throiitjhout;  clear  at  night. 

—  25  Heavy  dew,  with  slifjht  tog  ;  very  fine;  slightly  clouded. 

—  29  Approaching  frost  early  .\,.m,  ;  f"gKy  ;  clear  and  fine. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2j  deg-  below  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 
"Week  ending  Oct.  5,  18'14. 
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highest  temperature   during  the   above  period  occurred    i 
B42— therm,  81° ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  5th,  1836 — therm.  29- 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  CoERESPONDKNTS .—Louer  of  Accurac7j.~'We  have  never 
received  either  of  the  inquiries  to  which  you  refer.  Rely 
upon  it  no  question  is  ever  unanswered  more  than  a  week, 
and  this  only  happens  when  inquiries  do  not  reach  us  before 
Friday,  or  require  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

AppLE-TRr:i-:.— ^  L'/r/;/.— Your  trees,  6  yrs.  old  when  transplanted 
two  years  ago  into  poor  soil,  and  which  are  now  weak  and 
moss-grown,  will  be  improved  by  a  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  dug  in  belore  spring.  The  trees  should  be  mo- 
derately pruned  baclc  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  and 
if  they  are  occasionally  powdered  over  with  lime,  or  washed 
with  lime-water,  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Moss.  || 

Asparagus.— J5.  G.  L.— Potter's  Guano  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  half-a-pound  per  square  yard  to  Asparagus-beds.  It 
should  be  well  diluted  in  water,  and  applied  in  portions 
weekly  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  commencing  imme- 
diately the  cutting  is  over.  Salt,  at  tlie  rate  of  i  lb.  per 
square  yard,  may  beapplicdat  once  inspring.  Other  manures 
may  be  employed  along  with  it.  || 

Beks. — A  Young  Apiarian. — Your  bees  might  survive  th? 
winter  by  feeding,  but  for  the  want  ol  brood-bread,  aii  essen- 
tial thing  seldom  tnoughtof,  they  must  be  weak  as  the  spring 
advances;  therefore  the  be.st  way  is  to  unite  them  to  those 
in  the  common  hive  thus;— In  the  evening  fumigate  both 
parties;  take  the  queen  from  the  weakest  hive  and  destroy 
her;  mix  the  bees,  and  let  them  ascend  into  the  straw. hive, 
impressing  them  next  day  to  cement  their  friendship.— J. 
Wighton. 

BooES.  —  Jf.  — Mackintosh's  "Practical  Gardener,"  Roberts 
"  On  the  Vine,"  Mills  "  On  the  Cucumber,"  Lindley's 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  Kniglit's  "  Physiological  Papers. "t 

Carnations. — W.  0.— Your  scarlet  bizarre  more  resembles 
Twitchett's  Don  John  than  any  variety  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,* 

ExpoiiTATiONS.— J.  C— If  you  pack  your  cuttings  very  tightly 
in  a  box  of  sphagnum,  and  nail  them  down  so  that  they  can- 
not be  opened,  tlicy  will  travel  pretty  well.  The  best  way, 
however,  is  to  plant  tliem  in  Ward's  cases,  if  you  do  not  re- 
gard  the  expense   and    can  find    a    good  conveyance. 

G.L.  C  F.— We  presume  the  best  way  to  take  Apples  and 
Pears  to  India— by  the  overland  route,  of  course— would  be 
in  a  box  of  dry  sand.  We  can  hardly  anticipate  the  possibility 
of  sending  I  hem  round  by  sea.  We  have  indeed  seen  such 
fruits  arrive  from  Cliina  in  tin  cases,  and  still  green;  but 
they  were  quite  spoiled,  and  worthless. 

Flowkr-Gardens.— .^.  W.  G.  £.— We  fear  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  making  a  gprden  gay  in  autumn,  without  pot- 
culture  ;  for  where  is  a  substitute  to  be  found  for  scarlet  and 
ether  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &:c.?  If  you  rely 
upon  Annuals  you  will  be  disappointed  j  if  upon  herbaceous 


plants,  few  are  handsome  enough  for  the  purpose.  Possibly 
some  of  your  beds  may  be  filled  with  the  following:— Cam- 
panula graiidis,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Double  Pinks,  Deiphi- 
nium  grandiflorum  (double),  Statice  tatarica,  S.  gmelini,  and 
Pseudo-Armeria,  Double  Poppy  Anemone,  Potentilla  Russel- 
Jiana,  (Enothera  specinsa  and  macrocarpa.  Heartsease, 
Gladiolus  psittacinus.  Double  Rockets,  Lathyrus  grandi- 
florus,  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Rudbeckia  serotina  and  hirta. 
Phlox  Brownii  and  procumbens,  Monarda  didyma,  SCcnactis 
specio.'sa,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  and  Gentianas  of  sorts, ^[ 

Hkating, — A.  M. — A  small  boiler,  troughs,  and  some  3-inch 
pipe  will  enable  you  to  heat  your  pit  better  than  with  dung. 

A.  iJ.— You  may  keep  frost  out  of  such  a  house  as  you 

describe  by  means  of  a  good  Arnott  stove  placed  in  the  middle ; 
it  should  be  a  third-size  above  tlie  small  ones,  and  furnished 
with  a  hopper.  But  it  would  be  far  better  to  heat  it  with  hot 
water.  We  never  give  you  prices — for  that  you  must  consult 
the  dealers.    If  you  use  an  Arnott  stove  you  must  recollect 

that  it  requires  Defy  careful  mnnagemeni. A  Subscriber. — 

Do  not  employ  steam  for  heating.  It  is  very  expensive  and 
inconvenient.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  pull  your  appa- 
ratus down  again.  Why  not  adapt  hot- water  pipes  to  your 
still;  or  rather,  why  not  sell  your  copper  still,  and  lay  the 

money  out  in  heating  the  house  with  hot  water. Amnteur. 

— You  may  certainly  grow  plants  in  the  manneryou  propose  ; 
but  you  mu^t  have  some  means  of  shutting  off  the  hot  water 
when  you  do  not  want  it,  or  you  will  have  too  much  in  sum- 
mer. Three-inch  pipes  will  do  very  well.  Melons  may  be 
grown  in  such  a  place,  provided  you  can  warm  the  soil  a 
little  without  drj'ing  it. 

Hollyhocks. — Z>.  0. — The  Hollyhock  is  little  more  than  a 
biennial,  and  frequently  dies  suddenly,  if  sown  too  early  in 
the  first  season,  or  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  seed-bed 
before  transplanting  ;  -  therefore  the  best  way  to  keep  them  in 
health  is  not  to  sow  them  before  June,  and,  when  large 
enough,  to  transplant  them  singly  where  they  are  to  remain 
and  flower  in  the  following  season;  afterwards  cut  them 
down  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  remove  them 
to  a  fresh  situation,  where  the  ground  has  been  well  manured, 
before  winter.  By  continuing  this  treatment  you  may  keep 
the  same  variety  for  years.^ 

Insf.cts.— Our  correspondents  inquiring  about  insects  will 
oblige  us  by  addressing  their  letters  hereafter  to  John  Curtis, 

Esq,,  Olive-cottage,  Hayes,  near   Uxbridge,   Middlesex. 

Cotton  Blight.— Yo\x\\\\ifiMi  an  article  upon  the  cotton  or 
American  blight,  at  page  11 6,  of  the  Chronicle  for  this   year. 

R, A  Lady  Subscriber. —The  gardener  is  right ;  the  wasps 

are  females,   and  will  live  through  the  winter.  Ji. North 

J!j.sk. — The  insects  transmitted  with  the  Melon-leaf  are  a 
species  of  thripsj  and  we  are  unable  to  suggest  any  remedy 
at  present  beyond  those  already  published.  It. 

Larches. — A.  B. — There  are  two  very  dwarf  kinds  of  Larch, 
one  a  variety  of  the  common  Larch  (Larix  europeaj,  which 
seldom  grows  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  the 
other  is  Larix  leptolepis,  a  Japan  species,  of  about  the  same 
stature.^ 

Lawns.— j4  Subscriber.— U  your  Grass  is  quite  killed,  you  had 
better  procure  some  fresh  cow-dung  and  strong  loam  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  and  put  a  good  covering  of  it  over  the 
old  turf  (without  moving  it),  and  relay  it  with  fresh  turf;  it 
should  have  been  well  watered  two  or  three  times  during  the 
very  dry  weather  ;  this  would  have  prevented  it  from  being 
killed,  and  is  much  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end.*!! 

Manorks. — J.N.  C. — The  mud  from  your  water-cour.se  must 
be  very  strong.  We  should  water  it  with  a  solution  of  suU 
pbate  of  iron  to  destroy  the  smell.  It  might  then  be  applied 
advantageously  to  your  borders,  which,  if  tiiey  are  liglit  and 
sandy,  would  be  much  benefited  by  it.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  itis  too  strong,  sow  a  little  Mustard-seed  on  a  small 
quantity  of  it.  If  the  plants  come  up  quickly,  and  are  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  it  is  fit  for  anything,  and  need  not  be  feared. 

Southtnn. — Sea-kale  will  be  benefited  by  being  dressed 

with  salt  hke  Asparagus.  It  should  be  applied  just  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring, :|: 

Nauies  of  Fruits. — Worcester. — 6,  Flat  Nonpareil;  10,  King 
of  the  Pippins;  17,  Sops  of  Winej  26,  Ribston  Pippin;  27, 
Minchall  Crab;  30,  Ribston  Pippin.  Pears:  11,  Seckle;  12, 
Ambrosia;  18,  Glout  Morccau  ;  19,  appears  to  be  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  ;  20,  Passe  Colmar,||— J,  P.  Jl/,— The  disputed 
Pear  is  the  Brown  Beurr(i,y H.  M.H. — Your  Apples  ascer- 
tained in  their  present  immature  state  are, — No.  3,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain  ;  5,  Keswick  Codlin;  9,  Blenheim   Pippin; 

10,  Yorkshire  Greening;  13,  Court  of  Wick.  |[ TT'.  B.  H.— 

No.  1,  Blenheim  Pippin;  2,  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beaulin;  4, 

Chaumootel ;    5,    Seckel.  || P/ioeie,— Supreme   Crab.|| 

J.  H.  L. — 2,  Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  4,  Holland- 
bury  ;  7,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  8,  Northern  Greening ;  9,  Margll.  || 
Wo7-cester.  — 6, Fiat  Nonpareil;  12,  King  of  the  Pippins; 

11,  Seckle. II 

Names  of  Plants.— Hortus  Siccus.— No.  1,  Coronopusdidyma; 
2,  Peltaria  atliacea ;  3,  Helosciadum  inundatum  ;  4,  Spergula 
nodosa;  5,  Bartsia  Odontites;  6,  Ranunculus  aquatiles ;  7, 
Ranunculus  hederaceus.  5— H.  C. — Tussilago, nutans,  now 
called  Leria  nutans,  is  neither  a  Portuguese  plant  nor  a 
succulent,  but  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  has  no  English  name. 
It  is  a  purple-flowered  plant  of  no  beauty — not  worth  growing 

for    ornament. Z,    Long. — ElEeagnus     hortensis. L.— 

Your  Fern  seems  to  he  a  seedling  of  Asplenium  rhizophorum. 

A.  C.—A  Cupcuta,  probably  brought  in  witli  the  soil. 

A  Regular  Subscriber.— The  productions  which  you  have  for- 
warded on  the  roots  of  a  species  of  Zichya  are  not,  as  you 
suppose.  Fungi,  but  of  the  same  nature  as  the  bodies  which 
are  so  common  on  the  roots  of  leguminou.s  plants.  The  na- 
ture of  these  bodies  is  not  at  prt;sent  well  understood,  but 
M.  Desmazife res  has  prepared  a  Memoir  on  the  subject,  illus- 
trated by  beautiful  drawings,  the  publication  of  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  delayed  Irom  an  attack  of  the  eyes,  which 
has  prevented  the  completion  of  his  observations.  These 
bodies  are  produced  very  shortly  after  the  germination  of  the 
seeds;  and  if  the  gradual  development  be  traced,  as  it  has 
been  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  found  that  they  arise  from  the 
cellular  tissue,  though  generally  having  one  or  more  branches 
from  the  vascular  bundles  at  their  base.  The  contents  oi  the 
cells  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  become  blue  from  iodine. 
At  a  later  stage,  the  cells  are  filled  with  short  straight,  or 
forked  bodies,  first  observed  by  M.  Desmaziiires.  In  your 
Zichya,  the  excrescences  are  very  large  ;  but,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  dry  specimens,  they  are  of  the  same  nature, 
[t  is  not  known  what  the  function  of  these  bodies  is,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  in  very  dry  weather,  they  may  be  reservoirs 
of  nutriment.  The  contents  of  the  bodies  soon  become  pulpy, 
and  the  bodies  themselves  eventually  burst.  Your  plant  has 
perished  probably  from  some  other  cause;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  disgusting  smell  of  the  specimen,  the  cause  of 
death  has  been  the  application  of  too  strong  manure.  M.  J.  B. 

Peaches.— B.  0.  D.—ln  this  dry  season,  Peaches  have  been 
apt  to  drop  prematurely,  especially  late  sorts.  The  late  Ad- 
mirable has  not  attained  the  perfection  it  usually  does  in 
moist  summers.  That  which  you  have  for  the  Noblesse  is 
perhaps  the  late  Admirable, || 

PELARc.oNiuM.-^Acla7id.—A  list  of  the  best  Pelargoniums  for 
forcing  appeared  in  last  year's  vol.,  p.  25.* 

PiyiK-AFPLES.-A  Subscriber.— All  we  know  of  Mr.  Mills's  pits 
has  been  stated.  One  plant  grew  under  the  middle  of  each 
light.  Upon  looking  again  at  the  account  of  his  operations, 
given  atp.  619,  wefind  that  the  pits  are  said  to  he  three  ieet 
wide;  this  is,  of  course,  a  misprint,  and  should  be  Jive  feet. 
A  common  3- light  box  measures  about  11  feet  by  5. 

Planting.— X  M.  T.— Transplant  your  evergreens  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November;  they  like  moderately  light  loamy 
sou,  and  require  no  manure.    If  you  grow  them  too  fast  they 


will  not  ripen  their  wood,  and  then  the  winter  will  kill  them 

back. S,  iV.— Fell  Yews  early  in  the  winter.  If  your  Roses 

are  tender,  as  many  of  the  Bourbons  and  Tea-scented  kinds 
are,  you  had  better  not  plant  them  out  before  spring.  All 
the  varieties  uf  R.  sempervireus  are  tolerably  hardy;  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Trinmphe  de  Eollwyller.  Ver- 
bascum  pticeniceum  is  quite  hardy. 

Strawberries.— De/ia.— Runners  do  no  good  to  the  parents  from 
which  they  spring,  but  the  contrary,  and  are  better  stopped. 
Never  cut  off  leaves  from  Strawberry-beds  after  iruiting;  itis 
a  very  bad  practice.  People  reason— no,  not  reasmi,  but  say — 
that  as  they  have  good  crops  in  spite  of  cutting  off  the  leaves, 
the  operation  must  be  a  good  one.  They  do  not  inquire  how 
much  better  the  crop  would  have  been  if  they  had  left  the 
leaves  alone.  We  should  think  that  Pears  would  grow  very 
well  against  your  walls,  if  they  are  hardy  sorts,  such  as  the 
Beurr^  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Louise, 
Napoleon,  Glout  Morccau,  Diel,  &c.  Why  not  try  the  experi- 
ment with  one  tree  first?  If  they  will  grow  one  year  they 
will  20.  The  great  baking  Pear  called  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main, would  be  almost  sure  to  succeed,  and  so  would  Mon- 
sieur leCuie.  What  is  a  horse-shoe  espalier?  Cold,  damp 
walls  will  do  no  harm  to  Apples  and  Pears,  but  they  certaialy 
will  injure  Plums  and  such  tender  trees. 

Tobacco.— TT^.  T.  B. — It  is  unlawful  to  plant  Tobacco  except  la 
any  physic  garden  of  either  University,  or  in  any  other 
private  garden,  for  physic  or  chirurgery  only;  and  in  those 
places  the  quantity  so  planted  must  not  exceed  half  a  pole. 
Heavy  penalties  are  also  incurred  by  manufacturing  Tobacco 
without  attending  to  the  Excise  Regulations  on  the 
subject. — W. 

TaANSFOKMATioNS.— yl.  TT.— We  are  far  from  saying  that  Po- 
tentillas  will  not  change  into  Strawberries.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  one  has  a  dry  and  the  other  a  suc- 
culent receptacle.  In  fact,  what  Linuseus  called  Fragaria 
sterilis  is  now  called  Potentilla  fragaria.  What  you  have 
sent  is  P.  nepalensis.  We  hope  we  are  not  doing  wrongin, 
giving  the  public  the  benefit,  now  and  then,  of  your  clever 

letters. A.  M.  S.— It    is    not   impossible    that    a    warted 

Gourd  should  produce  something  like  a  Vegetable  Marrow; 
but  it  is  rather  improbable.  We  should  fear  there  has  been 
some  mistake.    We  could  find  no  Rose-leaves  in  the  letter. 

Vines.— S.  S.— The  fruit  being  cut,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  all 
possible  air,  with  moderate  heat,  but  gradually  diminishing 
the  latter  till  the  leaves  drop.  The  Vines  may  then  be 
pruned  and  turned  out.  Provided  the  wood  is  sufficiently 
matured  they  will  not  suffer  from  cold,  and  may  remain  out 
till  February,  if  you  only  ommence  forcing  in  March.  |[ 

MiscEi-LANEOus,- G.'s  uotc  is  seut  to  Mr,  Paxton. Mickle- 

lyo//.— Let  your  Iris  chinensis  remain  as  it  is.  Brachystelma 
is  an  ugly  plant,  allied  toStapelia.  Keep  it  dry  and  warm  in  the 
winter.  Gladiolus  fragrans  is  very  sweet,  and  violet-coloured. 
Ixia  maculata  has  dark  spots  at  the  base  of  tiie  pttals.     It  is 

evident  that  your  Cape  bulbs  are  wrong  named. An  Old 

Subscriber.— We  never  heard  of  an  objection  to  a  purchaser 
picking  such  bulbs  as  he  prefers.  If  any  "eld  gentleman" 
refuses  to  allow  it,  his  customers  should  go  to  the  next  shop, 

William.— Your  house  is  so    very    narrow,    that  shght 

rafters  will  do;  end  we  think  5  by  3  inches  quite  strong 
enough.  By  all  means  hinge  your  front  lights  if  you  wish  it. 
Sliding    sashes   arc,    however,   most  convenient,  and  least 

Jiable  to  get  out  of  order. Z.  is  answered  in  the  "  Calendar 

of  Operations"  for  this  week.  4. K.— Bugainvillea  specta- 

bilis  is  a  charming  thing,  with  heads  of  Lilac  flowers  resem- 
bling Hops.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  great  Conservatory  at 
Chatsworth  ;  but  we  never  saw  it  in  that  state  before,  it  being 
apparently  diflScult  to  flower.  Any  nurseryman  may  procure 
it  of  his  London  correspondents,  if  he  will  give  himself  a 
little  trouble  in  inquiring.  It  may  be  struck  from  cuttings 
without  difiiculty.     If  you  plant  it  out  give  it  plenty  of  light 

and  warmth  in  the  summer,  and  keep  it  cool  iu  winter. 

C.  C.  must  give  his  name  and  address.  We  cannot  insert 
statements  of  facts  without  their  being  confidentially  authen- 
ticated by  the  writer's  name  and  address. T.  0.  iJ.- It  is 

said  that  Indigo  is  a  cure  for  wasps'  stings.  J IK.  H.  F.  C. 

—The  cause  of  your  Mignionette  withering  in  small  patches 
and  dying  down,  probably  arises  from  damp  at  the  root;  keep, 
ing  the  plants  thin  and  open  will  possibly  remedy  the  evil.J: 

iJ.  H.— Thedry  season  is  no   doubt  the  cause  of  your 

Raspberries  not  having  made  young  wood  this  year.    You 

had'better  cut  out  the  old  wood  at  the  usual  time.:}: W.  C. 

— Ipomcea  ficifolia  is  not  one  of  the  best  conservatory 
climbers,  but  it  is  a  very  handsome  species.  We  do  not  expect 
that  Stephanotus  floribundus  will  succeed  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  is  only  50°  ^-N.  T.  5.— You  may  commence 
to  force  your  Vines  about  the  end  of  November,  but  you  must 
take  care  that  the    outside  border  is  kept  warm  in  winter.t 

Octavia.—A  cellar  is  a  good  place  to  store  up  Carrots  and 

Beet-root,  if  it  is  dry.  it  is  yet  rather  early  to  introduce 
plants  into  heat  for  winter  flowering.  If  you  watch  our 
Weekly  Calendar  of  Operations  you  will  obtain  fall  infor- 
mation on  all  such  points.j: 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias.— Ji/.J.—Neither  of  your  seedlings  arc  equal  to  similar 
sorts  in  cultivation.  No.  1  is  too  small  and  undecided  ia 
colour;  in  No.  2  the  centre  opens  irregularly,  and  the  flower 

wants  depth,* S«i6(?Hm.— Nothing  was  left  but  the  centre 

of  your  flower  when  it  reached  us ;  from  the  quantity  of 
loose  petals  in  the  box,  we  imagine  it  to  be  rather  flat,  and 
the  centre  shows  too  many  flat,  pointed,  and  uubloomed 
petals.* D.  i>.— Your  seedling  is  decidedly  worth  culti- 
vating; the  tip  is  fine,  and  distinct  in  colour;  the  petals  in 
the  centre  are  rather  too  upright.* 

Fuchsias.— J.  L.  r.— Your  seedling  with  a  light  tube  and 
sepals  tinged  with  green,  having  a  pale  rosy-purple  corolla, 
with  deep- green  foliage,  is  the  largest  flower  of  the  light  class 
we  have  seen  ;  but  the  colours  appear  to  be  rather  too  faint.* 

C.  .S.— There  is  nothing  leraarkable  in  your  seedling; 

the  peculiarity   you  point  out  is  not  a  desirable  one.* ■ 

W.  J.  E. — Your  seedling,  havinga  very  light  tube  and  sepals, 
with  green  terminations,  and  the  crimson  corolla  having  a 
purple  tinge,  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  flower,  of  a  medium 

size.* T.  F.— The  iiEhter  seedling  of  the  two  sent  is  not 

worth  keeping ;  the  other  variety  is  large,  bright,  and  rich  in 
colour,  and  though  somewhat  like  others  in  cultivation,  is 

equal  to  any  of  its  class.* Y.  and  Co.— Your  seedling 

named  Alicia  is  a  plant  of  handsome  growth,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing description:— Tube  and  sepals  dehcate  flesh-colouT* 
the  latter  having  green  points ;  corolla  stout,  of  a  deep  blood- 
colour  ;  flowers  of  a  medium  size.* 

Petunias.— T.  J.— It  should  be  stated  with  regard  to  this 
flower,  whether  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  pots,  sub- 
jected to  greenhouse  cultivation,  or  grown  in  the  open 
border,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  your  specimens  the 
former  appears  to  have  been  their  mode  of  growth ;  they 
differ  from  all  others  we  have  seen  in  their  extreme  delicacy 
of  texture,  and  the  fineness  of  the  pencilling  in  and  around 
the  throat.  No.  4,  named  Elegans,  combines  fine  form  with 
great  neatness;  2  and  5  are  very  pretty,  having  Violet  pen- 
cillings  on  a  white  ground ;  1  is  large  and  wants  flatness;  it 
is  also  too  much  indented  on  the  outline;  6  is  not  uncom- 
mon.*  H.S.6.— Your   pencilled  seedling  No.   1  is  a  very 

pretty  flower  of  good  form,  and  firm  in  texture.  No.  2  is 
rather  small,  brilliant  in  colour,  but  not  improved  by  being 
mottled ;  that  quality  wants  decision.* 

THUNBEaciAs,  — /ose/)/i  Frt/cr.—We  do  not  perceive  any  differ- 
ence in  your  blooms  from  those  of  T.  aurantiaca  and  alata. 
With  regard  to  the  plants  not  being  subject  to  red  spider,  we 
doubt  the  fact,  judging  from  the  specimens  which  we  have 
received. 5 
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GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  \vith  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive— Successive 
years*  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Guano  is  the  himplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agricuiturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
obtain  such  practfcal  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  ifs  prnducfive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  wich  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently-published  Pamphlet,  "  Practical  Instructions  lor  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises  j  smaller  quantities  may  he  had  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark, 
24,  Billiter-street. 

WHEAT-SOWING. 

FREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Agricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  sojustly  complained  of  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 

Testimonial  to  Brain's  Guano  Manure.—"  5  a,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  LomJoq,  Aug.  15,  11344.— This  is  to  certify  that 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
rous analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  supplying  the  land  with  those  substances 
wliich  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healtliy  vegetation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.)— (Signed)  John  MiTCHKLLandFRKDKRicK 
Field,  Analytical  Chemists,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, London." 

Also,  Beain's  highly- concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  Is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
(enough  for  so  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 
Works,  Thomas-st.,  Duke-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Elackfriars-road. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
THURSDAy,  Oct.    3 — Agricultural  Imp  Soc- orireland. 
Thdiuday,    Oct.  10 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc-  of  Irelasd. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.  30— Chepstow.  I         Oct.    5-Coliumpion, 

Oct.     2— Harleaton.  !         Oct,    8— -Abergavenny. 

Oct.  9 — Monmouth. 


We  have  read  with  an  interest,  which  has  doubt- 
less been  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers, the  accounts  of  the  agricultural  improvements 
effected  by  Mr.  Mechi,  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
Tiptree  Farm,  and  we  heartily  hope  they  may  fully 
answer  the  expectations  of  their  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened promoter*.  Some  theoretical  views  on 
DRAINAGE  are  proposed  by  Mr.  Mechi  in  our  Num- 
ber for  August  17,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  discussion;  and  therefore  we  have  no  scruple 
in  submitting  our  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  some 
of  them.  The  point  particularly  alluded  to  is  the 
statement  at  p.  S62,  in  the  middle  column.  Mr. 
Mechi's  proposition  is  as  follows  ; — "  The  surface  of 
the  drains  should  nearly  equal  the  surface  to  be 
drained  ;  so  that  if  the  surface  to  be  drained  were 
nine  square  feet,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  drain 
should  present  an  area  of  nine  superficial  feet." 

This  proposition  appears  to  be  stated  in  much  too 
general  a  manner,  for  we  do  not  perceive  that  any 
necessary  connection  can  exist  between  the  area  to  be 
drained,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  drain  by  which  such 
area  shall  be  effectually  freed  from  the  stagnation  of 
surface-water  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  he  very 
evident  that  the  proper  extent  of  porous  surface,  as 
well  as  of  the  internal  dimensions  of  a  drain,  neces- 
sary to  dry  a  certain  space  of  ground,  must  vary 
according  to  the  climate  of  the  locality  for  which  the 
drain  is  intended,  and  not  according  to  the  area  to  be 
drained.  To  render  this  more  evident,  we  have 
extracted  from  the  Meteorological  Journals,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History," 
the  following  Table,  showing  the  monthly  quantities 
of  rain  which  fell  in  1843  at  Chiswick  and  Orkney 
respectively.     The  Table  is  as  follows; — 


Moatbf. 

Rain  at  Chiswick. 

Rain  at  Orkney, 

inclieB, 

inches. 

January 

■1.47 

3,88 

February 

0.76 

4.44 

March 

1.38 

April 

2.3.', 

1.32 

May 

0.47 

.  2.40 

June 

1.62 

4.0s 

July 

6.20 

2.31 

Autfunt 

1.62 

1.04 

September 

107 

2,g2 

October 

328 

1.84 

NiiTcmbcr 

0.09 

becemljcr 

4.19 

0.39 

ToUl  In  the 

rear 

2S.05 

38.SD 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  quantity 
of  rain  laxt  year  was  one  fourth  more  at  Orkney 
than  at  Chijwick ;  and  by  iJr.  l.»altoii'»  'I'ables, 
compiled  from  the  Trani-actions  of  the  Itoyal  So- 
ciety and  oilicT  sources,  we  find  that  the  annual  mean 
quamitie»o(j-ain  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country 

•  Wc  by  no  meatii  wlih  to  be  undcritoorl  an  ajiiirovlnn  In  all 
their  delnilj  Iho  me««iirc>  which  Mr.  .McchI  haii  Inlcly  taken  at 
Tiptree;  but  that  .iMi  notblnilcr  ua  from  bonourinif  bin  p.ilrlot- 
fj'-J"''  ''""'"'y  »l«blii)!  bltn  lucceni  In  what,  at  considerable 
lUk  oiiirlvatc  U/»,  ll  baa  Inducca  hini  to  undcrtako. 


vary  from  (j7  inches,  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland,  to  20  inches,  in  Essex ;  the  mean  of 
all  England  and  Wales  being  31  inches.  No  uni 
form  rule  as  to  the  area  of  porosity  or  the  internal 
dimensions  of  drains  can  therefore  be  given,  without 
reference  to  the  locality  and  climate  for  which  the 
drains  are  to  be  calculated. 

The  next  objectionable  proposition  of  Mr.  Mechi 
is  the  assumption  that  the  superfluous  surface- 
water  should  run  off  through  the  drains  within  the 
same  space  of  time  in  which  it  fell  from  the  clouds. 
Now  if  we  attend  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  as  it 
occurs  in  nature,  we  shall  find  that  though  water  falls 
during  rain,  in  equal  quantities  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  a  field,  yet,  as  the  drains  by  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  off  are  placed  at  certain  intervals  in  the  field 
the  water  must  run  into  them  unequally,  some  part  of 
it  having  to  filter  through  a  greater  distance  in  order 
to  reach  the  drains  than  the  rest.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, be  the  area  of  porosity  of  the  drains,  the  water 
cannot  escape  as  rapidly  as  it  fell.  And  further, 
it  appears  pretty  certain  that  it  is  not  even  desirable 
that  water  should  escape  so  rapidly,  even  if 
means  could  he  found  to  enable  it  to  do  so.  The 
gentle  percolation  of  rain-water  through  the  soil, 
accompanied  by  air  and  other  gases,  is  probably 
highly  beneficial  to  vegetation.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  conditions  of  perfect  drainage  are  suf- 
ficiently fulfilled,  if  the  area  of  the  drains  be 
such  that  all  superfluous  surface-water  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  motion  towards  the  drains  till  it  is 
ultimately  carried  off  by  them. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  very  rough  ap- 
proximation to  the  size  of  drains  necessary  to 
secure  the  condition  of  perfect  drainage  above 
described,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  Mr.  Mechi's  drains,  instead  of  being  too 
small,  are  unnecessarily  large,  and  that  great  waste  of 
capital  has  been  hitherto  incurred  in  draining  land, 
from  the  drains  having  been  made  much  more  capa- 
cious than  necessary.  We  do  not  allude  at  present  to 
the  large  deductions  for  evaporation  and  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  plants  growing  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls 
in  any  locality  before  it  reaches  the  drains. 

But  assuming  for  a  moment  all  the  water  which 
falls  upon  a  given  surface  of  ground  in  any  locality 
to  be  carried  off  by  drains,  let  us  inquire  what  the 
size  of  the  drains  must  be  in  order  readily  and  surely 
to  effect  this  at  all  seasons.  Referring  to  the  same 
meteorological  journals  as  before,  the  following  is  a 
Table  of  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in 
any  day,  and  in  any  three  days  in  each  month  of 
last  year  at  Chiswick  and  Orkney  respectively  : — 


MoDibs. 


Jan. 
Feb.      . 
March  . 
April     . 
May 
June 
July      . 
August. 
SeiJt.      . 
October 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Inches  and  decimals 
of  rain  on  each  of 
3  most  rainy  flays. 


0.87 
0.32 
0-29 
0-2S 
0-21 
0-22 
1-26 
0-23 
0-24 
1-03 
0-52 
0-88 


0-67 
0-20 
0-12 
0-23 
003 
0-23 
0-53 
O61 
0-50 

0  61 

0'20 
0-34 


037 
0-09 
110 
0-26 
006 
0'35 
0'.5? 
0.20 
0-l6 
0  95 
0-2-1 
0-52 


I'Ql 
OOl 

0'5; 

0  80 
0-3S 
0-80 
2'36 
0-79 
090 
2'59 
0-96 
1-47 


Orkney. 


Inches  and  decimals 
of  rain  on  eacli  of 
3  most  rainy  days. 


0'29 

O'lO 

0-81 

Oo9 

0-57 

0-36 

0-92 

071 

051 

0-29 

0-26 

035 

0'4g 

0-37 

0-40 

0-41 

0-41 

0-47 

1-12 

0-55 

0-27 

0-57 

013 

0'12 

088 

0-65 

0-45 

0-36 

0-25 

0-25 

0-29 

036 

0-24 

0-60 

0-47 

0-53 

1-20 
1-52 
2  14 
0-90 
1-26 
1-29 

rgJ 

0-82 
1-96 
0-86 
089 
1-60 


N.B.  In  the  above  Table  the  three  days'  rain  were  never  con- 
tinuous, but  the  three  most  rainy  days  are  picked  out  of  each 
month  promiscuously. 

From  the  above  Table  it  appears  that  though  the 
whole  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  1843  was  much 
greater  at  Orkney  than  at  Chiswick,  yet  that  on 
particular  days  more  fell;at  Chiswick  than  at  Orkney. 
Probably  the  soil  would  be  less  saturated  with  rain 
at  Chiswick  than  at  Orkney,  so  that  the  extra 
quantity  which  occasionally  fell  would  be  more 
rapidly  evaporated,  and  therefore  the  extent  of  drains 
requisite  to  free  a  given  space  from  water  would  still 
be  greater  at  Orkney.  We  do  not,  however,  at  present 
take  into  account  the  amount  of  evaporation.  It 
appears  that  on  only  two  occasions  in  the  last  year 
did  the  rain  which  fell  at  Chiswick  in  one  day  ever 
reach  one  inch,  and  only  once  in  that  year  at  Ork- 
ney; if,  therefore,  drains  are  calculated  to  allow 
one  inch  of  rain  to  run  off  in  three  dui/s,  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  last  year  for  either  Chiswick  or 
Orkney,  without  reckoning  the  amount  carried  off  as 
vapour  by  evaporation,  or  for  the  supply  of  vege- 
tation. What  area  of  drains,  then,  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  land  shall  be  freed  from  one  inch 
of  surface-water  in  three  days  ?  Supposing  the 
drains  made  at  intervals  of  IH  feet,  each  would 
receive  the  water  i'roiii  a  ilistance  of  '■)  feet  on  each 
side  of  it,  each  foot  of  the  length  of  the  drain  would 
correspond  to  In  square  fe(.t  of  ground,  and  these 
covoreti  by  one  inch  in  dcjitli  of  waler,  would  carry 
exactly  one  cubic  foot  and  a  lialf  for  each  longi- 


tudinal foot  of  drain.  Hence  at  the  end  of  a  drain 
300  feet  long,  (which  is  the  length  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mechi),  there  would  be  450  cubic  feet  of  water 
to  pass  off  in  three  days.  This  comes  to  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  in  10  minutes,  or  172  cubic  inches  of 
water  to  be  discharged  every  minute.  But  as 
Mr.  Mechi  says  that  a  drain  should  not  run  above 
half  full,  let  us  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
discharged  at  double  its  actual  amount,  or  at  344 
cubic  inches  per  minute.  Assuming  a  very  small 
velocity  in  the  water  running  out  of  the  drain,  viz., 
that  of  only  30  feet  or  360  inches  per  minute,  the 
area  of  the  end  of  the  drain  would  not  require  to  be 
quite  one  square  inch.  This  sectional  area  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  a  circular  pipe  not  quite  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  its  internal  diameter,  which  would 
be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  hold  double  the 
quantity  of  water  which,  according  to  the  above 
hypothesis,  is  ever  likely  to  run  through  it  in  the 
climate  of  Chiswick.  It  is  evident  that  the  upper 
parts  of  the  drains  might  safely  be  composed  of  tiles 
of  even  less  than  an  inch  diameter,  so  far  as  their 
capacity  for  holding  the  water  likely  to  lun  into  them 
is  concerned.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  water  which 
would  run  through  the  drains  made  by  Mr.  Mechi 
on  Tiptree  Farm,  if  only  half  full,  would  be  above 
ten  times  the  quantity  likely  ever  to  find  its  way  into 
them  at  one  time. 

But  another  most  important  element  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  real  size  of  drains 
requisite  in  any  given  locality,  viz.,  the  large  portion 
of  the  water  falling  upon  the  ground  which  is 
converted  into  vapour,  or  taken  up  by  plants  before 
it  can  reach  the  drains.  In  the  varied  circumstances 
of  different  fields  at  different  seasons  and  under 
different  management,  perhaps  nothing  but  actual 
experience  can  inform  us  what  allowance  it  is  safe  to 
make  for  this  mode  of  carrying  off  water  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  which  must  be  carried  by  drains 
from  a  given  surface. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  very  important  to  have 
registers  carefully  kept  of  the  actual  discharge  of 
surface-water,  together  with  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
from  the  main  drains  of  a  certain  number  of  acres 
of  land,  compared  with  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  same 
place  and  during  the  same  period,  measured  by 
the  rain-gauge.  The  depth  of  the  drains  below  the 
surface,  their  length,  and  number  should  also  be 
stated.  If  these  particulars  were  carefully  noted, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  that  drain- 
ing has  hitherto  been  made  a  far  more  expensive 
operation  than  it  need  be.  These  remarks,  we  hope, 
may  turn  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  readers 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  theory  of  drains  on  the 
most  economical  principles  consistent  with  perfect 
efficiency.— r.  T. 


ON  THE  BEST  SPRING  CROPS  FOR  FOOD.   : 

[By  the  Rev.  II.  Moiinis.] 

Trifoliwin  incariiatiim. — Ail  allusion  to  the  Annual 
Crimson  Clover  must  not  be  omitted  ;  of  late  years  it 
has  been  sown  as  a  new  plant,  and  was  at  first  highly 
extolled,  its  growth  being  peculiarly  rapid  in  April  and 
May.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  keep  its  ground 
in  public  estimation.  It  is  thus  described  by  Loudon  : 
— An  annual  and  native  of  Italy  has  been  recommended 
by  an  Italian  professor  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  a  plant,  which,  even  as  an  annual  in  our 
garden  borders,  has  not  a  fourth  of  the  vigour  of  the 
common  Clover,  should  ever  be  worth  culture  in  this 
country.  This  may  be  rating  it  much  lower  than  it  de- 
serves; yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  so  far  as  its  cultiva- 
tion in  this  neighbourhood  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
tried  by  myself  and  others  on  the  clay,  where  it  has 
not  succeeded,  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  its 
growth,  at  all,  and  from  the  meagre  quantity  it  has 
yielded.  Still,  as  it  can  be  sown  on  a  Wheat  stubble 
without  the  labour  of  ploughing,  and  as  it  will  come  in 
in  the  month  of  April,  for  ewes  and  lambs,  if  it  should 
not  fail,  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to  plant  some  of  it 
this  season,  on  a  warm  dry  soil. 

Jhje-ijrass  is  usually  sown  with  Clover  ;  it  is  a  hardy 
Grass  adapted  to  most  descriptions  of  soils,  and  though 
perhaps  of  much  less  value  than  Clover,  as  a  spring  crop, 
it  is  earlier,  producing  (at  least  at  first),  food  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  Clover  itself  does  alone.  The  expense 
of  seed  and  cultivation  being  small,  and  the  uncertainty 
at  all  times  of  getting  the  Clover  to  stand,  causes 
its  almost  universal  use,  as  a  Grass  seed,  to  mix  with  it. 
"  It  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many  years,  certainly 
previous  to  the  year  1677,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  any 
other  species  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  it,  in 
forming  artificial  pastures.  One  peck  of  Ryc-pruss,  with 
M  pounds  of  Clover  per  acre,  is  generally  considered  suffi- 
cient for  sowing  artificial  pastures."  The  sorts  most 
generally  preferred  arc  Russell's  uiid  Pacey's ;  but 
the  Italian  species  is  considered  far  superior  to  any 
other.  "  It  is  described  as  peculiarly  excellent.  It  has 
been  bown  with  Biirley  without  injuring  the  crop,  and  by 
sowing  u  little  thinner,  it  is  found  not  to  choke  the 
Clover  in  the  first  crop,  whilst  its  quick  growth  enables 
it  to  keep  a-head  of  it  in  the  second,  producing  hay 
little  inferior  to  Ihc  first."  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Edin- 
hin-gli  Agricultunil  Society,  it  was  stated  by  Professor 
Traill,  that  it  was  proved  in  the  experimtjntal  garden  of 
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the    Duke   of  Buccleuch,   to   arrive   at  maturity  much 
earlierthan  any  other  perennial  Rye-grass,  and  to  produce 
nearly  double  the  quantity.  The  experiments  made  upon 
it  indeed  show  that  it  is  decidedly  relished  by  caftle  in 
pasture,  and  in  hay  ;  having  been  given  to  horses,  along 
with    that    of     the    common    Rye-grass,    in    separate 
bundles,    it  was  uniformly  preferred.      When   allowed 
to  ripen,  it  gives  double   the  produce  of  common  Rye- 
grass, and  the  nutritive  substance   extracted  from  the 
herbage,    affords    more    saccharine    matter    than    that 
of  the    celebrated    sort   known  as    Pacey's."       An  in- 
telligent and  practical    agriculturist  in  this  neighbour- 
hood   has    kindly    favoured    me    with    the    result    of 
three  years'  experience  in  this  kind  of  Rye-grass.     "In 
the  first  year,"  he  says,  "I  sowed  ^  bushel  per  acre  with 
10  lbs.   of  Cow-grass,   and   had    an    excellent   plant   of 
hoth.     In  the  following  spring  the  Rye-grass  was  earlier 
and  more  luxuriant  than  the   Clover.     I  early  stocked 
the  field  with  sheep   and  lambs,  both  of  which  did  ex- 
tremely well.     So  fond  were  they  of  the  Rye-grass,  that 
they  disregarded   the  Clover,  and   trod  it  under  foot  as 
unpalatable  ;  nor  would  they  touch  it  so  long  as  the  least 
portion  of  Rye-grass  could  be  obtained.     I   never  saw 
a  field   of  the   same   size  carry  more  stock  during  the 
summer,  (which  was  genial);  nor  could  the  sheep  he  de- 
sired to  thrive  faster  or  to  be  more  healthy.     In  conse- 
quence of   the  Clover  being  refused,  I  sowed  1  bushel  of 
Italian  Rye-grass  and  4  lbs.  of  Dutch  Clover  the  second 
year,  which  answered  equally  with  the  first  ycRr's  growth, 
and  was  altogether  satisfactory.     I  obtained  in  this  year 
about  40  bushels  *f  seed  after  having  grazed   the  first 
crop,  and  shut  up  the  field  the  last  week  in  May.  ^  It  is 
■very  difficult  to  secure  the  seed  without  loss,  especially  if 
it  be  allowed  to    stand  to   get   ripe.     I  intended,  and 
fully  thought  I  should  have  been  early  enough  ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  thresh  it  in  the  field  upon  large  sheets,  or 
a  great  portion  of  the  seed  would  have  been  lost.     I 
mixed  the  threshed   hay  of  the  Rye-grass  with  Barley- 
straw  and  made  it  into  a  rick.     The  cart-horses  ate  it 
•with  great  avidity,   preferring  it  to  very  good  hay.     In 
the  spring  of  1843  I  sowed  2  bushels   of  Italian  Rye- 
grass and  4  lbs.  of  Dutch  Clover  per  acre,  and  did  not 
find  too  much  plant.     It  has    carried  a  fair  number  of 
stock,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  dry- 
ness  of  the   season,     I  have   lately  carried   a  field   of 
Wheat  grown  on  very  good  land,  which  had  been  fed  and 
stocked   heavily  two  years   with    sheep.     The    straw  is 
short  but  the  ears   good.     I  am   inclined  to  think  that 
the  Italian  Rye-grass  had  considerably  exhausted    the 
land,  or  the  Wheat  would  have  been  heavier.    If  the  next 
crop  of  Wheat  grown  after  Rye-grass  be  light,  I  shall 
then  be  convinced  of  it,     I  sowed  2  bushels  last  spring 
"with   Clover-seed    amongst    Barley — the    former    is    a 
good    plant,    the    latter   a   failure ;    I    have,    therefore, 
little  doubt   about  obtaining  a    plant   in   any    season." 
The  excellent  properties  of  this  kind  of  Rye-grass  I  have 
had  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  two  other  very  expe- 
lienced  agriculturists  of  this  district,  who  have  quite  aban- 
doned the  common  sort  for  it.  In  March  the  blades  were 
14  to  16  inches  long,  with  the  seed  formed.  It  carried  20 
sheep  with  their  lambs  to  the  acre,  five  weeks  ;  thus  afford- 
ing a  healthy  and  very  nutritious  food  ;  sheep  and  lambs 
thriving  well  upon  it  at  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year. 
In  respect  to   the  whole  of  this  class  of  produce,   it  has 
been  very  sagaciously  suggested  by  a  near  neighbour  of 
jninCj  that  the  distinguishing  advantage  appears  to  be 
early  maturity;  but  on  the  other  hand  may  not  the  ques- 
tion he  asked.  Are  plants  so  nearly  allied  in  nature  to 
Wheat  equally  valuable  for  ameliorating  crops,  with  those 
in  which  a  more  marked  difference  appears  ?     When  we 
consider  that  in  no  one  quality  is  Red  Clover  much  infe- 
rior to  any,  and  in  many  far  more  valuable  than  most 
others,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  and  has  been  for 
a  long  time  grown  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any.     It 
is  moderately  early  in  its  growth,  its  produce  abundant 
and  nutritiousj  adapted  for  soiling,  making  into  hay,  or 
for  pasture;  and  is  considered  by  writers  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  as  well  as  by  practical  farmers,  as  the  bast 
preparatoiy  crop  for  Wheat.      The  species  called  Cow- 
grass  is  rather  later  in  flowering,  and  appears  in  most 
respects  (if  there  be  any  difference),  rather  inferior;  it 
is  perennial,  growing  as  a  natural  pasture  Grass  on  some 
soilp,  and  on  that  account  is  sometimes  preferred,  where 
land  is  intended  to  he  left  several  years  for  pasture ; 
though  in  most  cases,  like  the  Red  Clover,  it  is  lost  after 
the  second  year.     Cattle  grazed  upon  it  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  or  hoven  as  on  the  other,  which  may  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  so  succulent,  but  it  renders  it  safer  as  a 
cow-pasture.     All  things  considered,  the  Clovers  are  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  the  green  crops  that  are  grown ; 
but  alone   they  are   not   sufficient  to   supply  the  want 
that  is  felt  in  the  present  system  of  farming,  of  green 
crops  frequently  alternating  with  Corn  ;  for  if  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  their  growth  is  uncertain  ;  the  land — 
to   use  the    common   expression — gets  sick  of  it.     The 
produce  of   Cow-grass  is   very  great,    yielding  when  in 
flower,  per  acre,  on  a  rich  black  loam,  9  or  10  tons,  and  of 
nutritive  matter,  6  or  7  cwt.  ;  hut  the  long-rooted  Clover 
is  greater  still,  since  a  rich  clayey  loam  yielded  30  tons, 
and    of  nutritive   matter   upwards    of   20  cwt.      These 
Clover-grasses   contain    the  phosphate    and  sulphate  of 
lime  ;  hence  peat,  wood-ashes,  and  gypsum,  are  said  to 
be  excellent  dressings  for  this  crop,  and  have  in  many 
cases   succeeded  in    renovating    Clover-sick   lands.      It 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  mode  of 
sowing  is  almost  always   broadcast,  amongst  Wheat  or 
Barley,  being  either  harrowed  or  hoed  in.     The  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre  should  be  about   14  lbs.  ;  and  if  sown 
vfilh  Rye-grass,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  sow  them 
separately,  as  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  two  seeds  is 


,ery   considerable.      On    the   clays    the    plant  is    more 
certain  with  a  Wheat  than  a  Barley  crop, 

IVinter  Tares  or  Vetches  form  an  invaluable  produc- 
tion  of  spring   and   summer  food  for  cattle.     They  are 
ery   extensively  used   as  a  fallow  crop ;  for  if  got  off 


tion.  Ill-fitting  and  especially  tightness  of  any  part  of 
the  harness  must,  I  think,  always  be  productive  of  un- 
easiness to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  consequently  of 
loss  of  power  or  force  to  a  proportionate  extent.  Be- 
sides,   the     bridle,    or    extremity   of    the     plough,    to 


early,  and  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  favourable    which  the  draught-chain  is  attached,  always  affords  the 
for  the  operation,  a  good  fallow    may  be  made,  without    means  of  altering  the  draught  as  the  ploughman  wishes, 


the  entire  loss  of  a  crop.  Yet,  as  this  depends  so  much 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that 
complete  fallow  is  unnecessary.  For  quantity  of  pro- 
duce at  one  cutting.  Vetches  stand  unrivalled,  and  their 
quality  is  not  less  valuable.  If  ate  young,  a  good  second 
crop  may  be  grown  in  some  instances  ;  but,  as  a  general 
practice,  it  does  not  appear  desirable.  An  early  variety 
has  been  introduced  within  the  last  _few  years ;  and  al- 
though decidely  earlier  (say  two  or  three  weeks),  in 
flowering  it  is  scarcely  equal  in  produce  to  the  other.  The 
winter  Vetch,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  spring 
Vetch,  though  they  are  scarcely  different  in  appear- 
ance from  each  other,  is  usually  cultivated  by  one 
furrow,  on  the  stuhble.  It  is  questionable  whether 
two  ploughings  would  not  be  better,  provided  the 
time  after  harvest  permitted.  It  is  usually  sown 
without  dung,  and  on  rich  kindly  clays  the  crop  will 
be  good  without^  its  assistance ;  but  land  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  naturally  light  soils,  should  be  manured. 
When  there  is  time  to  give  only  one  furrow  in  autumn, 
the  dung  should  be  applied  on  the  stubble.  The  winter 
Vetch  may  be  sown  alone,  where  it  stands  the  winter 
well,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2i  bushels  per  acre,  but  a  little 
Rye  amongst  it— about  1^  bushel — protects  it  from  frost, 
serves  as  a  support,  and  augments  the  forage  crop  in 
spring.  It  may  be  sown  in  August  if  the  Wheat  crop 
will  allow  of  it  ;  but  there  is  the  risk  of  its  being  so 
forward  as  to  be  cut  down  by  frost  in  January.  It  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  sow  some  in  August,  and  again  in 
September,  and  a  third  sowing  in  October,  both  for 
security  and  a  succession  of  spring  food.  It  is  preferable 
to  drill  rather  than  broadcast,  as  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  hoeing  the  land  between  them.  As  the  great  merit  of 
this  crop  is  its  quantity,  it  will  produce  disappointment 
if  sown  on  land  in  bad  condition  without  manure,  as  I 
found  to  my  cost  the  year  before  last.  It  is  stated  that 
in  3000  grains  of  the  green  herbage  of  the  common 
Vetch,  therg  consists  of — 
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No  crop  better  repays  the  addition  of  any  organic 
fertilisers.  The  soil  preferred  by  the  Tare  is  clay,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  so  much  value  where  Turnips  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated.  The  produce  of  Tares  cut  green  is 
according  to  Middleton,  10  or  V2  tons  per  acre,  which  is 
a  large  crop  ;  and  when  made  into  hay,  at  about  three 
tons  per  acre.  If  sownin  August  and  not  cut  off  by  frost, 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  May.  If  cut  green,  Pro- 
fessor Thaer  observes,  they  draw  no  nourishment  from 
the  soil  whatever  ;  while  made  into  hay,  they  afford  a 
fodder  preferred  by  cattle  to  Pea-straw,  and  more 
nutritive  than  hay  or  any  other  herbage.  Horses,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs,  all  feed  and  flourish  upon  them  ;  hogs  are 
soiled  upon  them  in  Sussex,  without  any  other  food. 
They  are  liable  to  few  or  no  diseases.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  they  are  injured  by  mildew.  There  is  a  sort  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  racers,"  which  are  highly 
spoken  of.  It  is  stated  of  them,  that  being  planted  on 
the  26th  of  August,  in  the  proportion  of  1  bushel  of  Rye 
to  2\  bushels  of  Vetches  per  acre,  the  Rye  sown  on  the 
furrow  and  the  Vetches  drilled  across,  which  seeds  the 
land  all  over  beautifully,  on  a  quantity  of  land  of  mode- 
rate description,  in  a  very  exposed  country,  they  had 
attained  their  full  maturity  on  the  5th  of  May,  but  were 
fit  for  feed  a  fortnight  before,  surpassing  all  others  in 
that  neighbourhood.  This  variety  is  undoubtedly  more 
hardy,  and  at  least  10  or  12  days  earlier  in  the  growth 
and  fitness  for  feed — the  early  sowing  thereby  covering 
the  whole  surface  of  the  land  before  winter,  the  mixture 
of  Rye  keeping  off  the  frost  and  supporting  the  Vetch, 
by  which  means  a  circulation  of  air  at  the  bottom  no 
doubt  promoted  their  early  growth.  From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable,  in  the  present  peculiar  season,  when  we 
have,  contrary  to  all  past  experience,  lost  both  our  hay 
and  Turnip  crop,  and  especially  that  invaluable  friend 
the  Swede,  to  sow  a  small  portion  of  Rye  as  quickly  as 
possible;  also  some  winter  Vetches — the  "racers'*  if 
they  can  be  got — with, Rye  mixed  ;  and  it  might  be  well 
to  try  on  suitable  soils  the  Trefolium  incarnatum  ;  these 
might  be  followed  next  month  by  further  sowings  of 
winter  Vetches,  so  that  there  might  be  obtained  food  for 
cattle  from  the  middle  of  March  through  the  spring. 


both  as  to  depth  or  shallowness,  and  width  or  narrow- 
ness of  the  furrow-slice.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  draught-chain  should  form  one  straight  line 
from  the  collar  to  the  plough-beaui,  and  that  any  angle 
at  the  back-band  must  tend  to  a  loss  of  power. — A.  J^ 
Roxburghshire, 


ON  THE  YOKING   OF  CATTLE  TO  PLOUGHS. 

In  a  Leading  Article  of  No.  36  of  the  Gazette,  there  are 
some  remarks  by  a  correspondent  on  the  mode  of  harness- 
ing cattle  to  implements,  and  in  particular  to  the  plough, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  attachment  of  the  draught- 
chain  to  the  back-band  affords  a  mean  of  altering  the 
line  of  draught.  From  this  assertion  I  beg  leave  humbly 
to  dissent :  it  appears  to  me  that  such  attachment 
should  always  be  as  loose  and  easy  as  possible,  and 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  chains  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  working  animal.  I  think  that  far  from 
having  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  of  "  bringing  the  muscles 
of  the  back  into  play,  and  increasing  the  capability  of 
the  animal,"  the  tightening  and  compressing  of  those 
muscles  by  the  forcible  drawing  down  of  the  back-band 
must  have  the  directly  contrary  one  of  inconveniencing 
and  hurting  him,  t^nd  therefore  of  impeding  his  mo- 


[We  still  think  that  the  use  of  the  back-band  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  our  correspondent,  is  a  relief  to 
the  draught  animal.  It  is  true  that  an  incidental  advan- 
tage of  it  consists  in  the  means  it  affords  of  regulating 
the  depth  at  which  the  plough  shall  work  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  use  chiefly  insisted  on  ;  if  it  were,  "A.  J.'s  " 
indication  of  the  arrangement  at  the  bridle  of  the  plough, 
as  being  the  legitimate  means  for  this  purpose,  would  be 
conclusive.  The  use  of  the  back-band  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  represented  at  work  in  the  above  figure,  which 
we  reprint,  obviously  tends  to  divide  the  strain  of  the  im- 
plement between  the  shoulder  and  the  back.  The  strain 
unon  the  shoulder  is  not  so  great  when  the  back-band  is 
thus  at  work  as  if  the  draught-chain  were  perfectly 
straight.  To  be  sure,  the  strain  thus  imposed  upon  the 
back  is  greater  than  the  differential  advantage  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  shoulder;  but  not  only  is  the  horse,  we 
think,  better  able  to  sustain  the  greater  strain  thus  put 
on  a  fresh  set  of  muscles  than  he  would  be  to  sustain  the 
smriller  additional  strain  which  would  have  been  sus- 
tained by  an  already  overloaded  set,  but  the  pressure 
thus  placed  on  the  back  makes  him,  we  think,  better 
able  to  overcome  whatever  strain  may  be  placed  on  his 
shoulder.  Does  it  not  give  him  a  firmer  footing  ?  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  which  the  use  of  the  cart 
possesses  over  that  of  the  waggon,  consists  not  only 
in  the  horse,  as  it  carries  part  of  the  load,  not  having 
the  whole  of  it  to  draw,  but  also  in  the  firmer  footing 
afforded  by  the  weight  on  the  cart-saddle,  which  would 
enable  him  more  easily  to  draw  the  whole  weight,  would 
make  him,  a  fortiori,  better  able  to  draw  that  which  is 
thus  diminished.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  relate  an  anec- 
dote, the  particulars  of  which  were  detailed  to  us  by  an 
eye-witness.  A  horse  in  a  cart  was  drawing  stones  from 
out  of  a  quarry,  the  approach  to  which  was  a  descent. 
When  the  cart  was  loaded,  the  labour  connected  with  it 
was  found  to  be  beyond  his  power.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  the  stones  were  placed  more  forward  in  the 
cart,  thus  not  only  placing  more  of  the  load  on  the  back 
of  the  horse,  and  leaving  less  for  him  to  draw,  but  firm- 
ing his  footing,  and  therefore  enabling  him  to  put  forth 
greater  exertion.  But  "  A.  J."  may  say  that  the  advan- 
tage thus  afforded  the  animal  lay  altogether  m  the  first 
of  these  particulars,  not  in  the  second.  He  cannot  say 
so  of  the  next  measure  that  was  taken,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  horse  was  still  unable  to  extricate  the  load.  The 
man  was  ordered  to  mount  him  ;  the  advantage  which 
the  animal  obtained  by  the  additional  weight,  and  con- 
sequent firmer  footing  thus  given  to  him,  so  much  ex- 
ceeded the  disadvantage  which  we  must  presume  he 
experienced  from  having  an  additional  load  to  carry,  that 
the  next  effort  he  put  forth  was  successful.  The  advan- 
tat^e  of  any  arrangement  by  back-band  or  otherwise,  by 
which  the  strain,  whether  it  be  in  the  draught  of  cart  or 
plough,  may  be  partly  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  draught 
animal,  and  only  partly  on  its  shoulders,  is  thus  made 
apparent.] ^ 

ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XXVII. 
By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 
{Continued  from  page  644.) 
3.  Dutch  peat-ashesy  worst  quality  (yellowish  gray) 
100,000  parts  consist  of— 
70,400  parts  of  silica. 
4,134       ,,         alumina, 
lime, 
magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  protoxide 

of  iron, 
protoxide  of  manganese, 
potash, 
soda, 
sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

and  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

and  iron, 
chlorine,  combined  with  sodium  into 

common  salt, 
carbonic  acid,  combined  with  lime 
and  magnesia. 


6,131 
3,930 
4,096 

3' 

3» 

0,200 
0,010 
0,420 
3,395 

1,246 

» 

0,464 

» 

5.514 

„ 

100,000 

aarts 

1844.] 
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4.  Peat-ashes  from  Luneburff,   found  to  be  a  good 
manure  (reddish-yellow).    100,000  parts  consist  of — 
31,700  parts  of  silica. 

5,070       ,,         alumina. 
31,889       ,,         lime  partly  combined  with  silica. 
0,960       „         magnesia. 
17j728       5,         oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  protoxide 
of  iron. 
0,520       ,,         protoxide  of  manganese. 
0,120       „         potash. 
0,072       ,,         soda. 
6,188       ,,         sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

into  gypsum. 
1,183       „         phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime 

and  iron. 
Oj084       „         chlorine. 
4,486       „         carbonic  acid,  combined  with  lime. 


100,000  parts. 

Of  the  peat-ashes  No.  1,  3000  lbs.  are  often  used  on 
one  Magdeburg  acre  of  land  ;  as  thereby  about  180  lbs. 
lime,  300  lbs.  gypsum,  48  lbs.  common  salt,  150  lbs. 
magnesia,  and  120  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime,  are  conveyed 
to  the  soil,  it  may  easily  be  understood  why  the  indus- 
trious Belgians  value  them  so  much.  Gypsum,  common 
salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  the  substances  by  which 
they  act  most  powerfully.  3000  lbs.  of  peat-ashes  per 
acre  may  appear  much,  but  if  only  1000  lbs.  should  be 
applied,  the  gypsum  only  could  be  expected  to  act,  as 
the  other  substances  would  not  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  bentfit  the  soil.  If  the  above  quantity  be 
new  it  will  act  for  5  or  6  years.  Of  the  Liineburg  peat- 
ashes  still  greater  quantities  are  used,  viz.  3  or  4  tons  per 
acre,  and  by  such  quantities  the  texture  of  a  clayey  soil 
"will  be  improved. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  component  parts  as  well 
of  this  as  all  other  peat-ashes,  that  they  can  decompose 
but  little  the  humic  parts  of  the  soil ;  they  serve  the 
plants  mostly  as  food  ;  and  as,  in  the  main,  they  do  not 
possess  much  of  the  easily  soluble  salts,  even  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  above  stated  might  be  applied  per 
acre  without  any  chance  of  injuring  the  crops.  It  is  the 
small  quantity  which  has  been  hitherto  used  of  peat- 
ashes  which  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  worth- 
less as  a  manure,  whilst  occasionally  a  great  quantity  has 
not  produced  any  effc^ct,  because  they  contained  a  salt 
not  easily  soluble  in  water,  for  instance  sulphate  of  iron ; 
or  because  they  contained  much  of  phosphate  of  iron, 
which,  if  not  soluble  in  water,  is  so  in  liquid  humic  acid, 
by  which  the  plants  were  supplied  with  more  iron  than 
they  could  bear.  Peat-ashes,  however,  which  contain 
sulphate  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  amongst  the  most  valuable  manures,  if  used  in  small 
qaantities,  emd  they  entirely  supply  the  place  of  gypsum. 


ON  THE  KEGISTRATION  OF  FACTS  TENDING 
TO  ILLUSTRATE  QUESTIONS  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC INTEREST. 

KDST    IN    WHEAT, 

It  was  good  advice  which  I  once  heard  given  by  a 
dealer  in  objects  of  natural  history  to  a  friend  who  had 
offered  to  procure  specimens  for  him  in  some  foreign 
country  he  was  about  to  visit — "  If  you  really  wish  to 
serve  me,'*  said  he,  "do  not  send  me  pretty  specimens, 
nor  yet  anything  that  you  may  fancy  particularly  curious. 
J  am  already  overstocked  with  such  objects.  Just  keep 
ajar  at  hand,  filled  with  spiritsof  wine,or  gin,  and  when- 
ever you  see  some  very  common-looking  reptile  or  insect, 
pop  it  into  the  jar.  The  chances  are,  that  everything 
you  may  consider  least  worth  preserving  will  be  of  most 
service  to  me."  The  fact  is,  that  persons  who  are  not 
naturalists  are  no  judges  of  what  objects  are  most  likely 
to  be  of  interest  in  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view. 
Botanists  would  rather  receive  one  of  our  most  common 
weeds  from  a  newly-discovered  or  newly-explored  country 
than  a  new  species  of  an  already  known  genus.  There 
are  higher  departments  of  botany  than  mere  collectors 
of  specimens  are  aware  of.  To  ascertain  the  geo- 
graphical difltribution  of  a  well-known  species  is  a  point 
of  vastly  superior  interest  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  rare 
specimen.  My  friend  Darwin  well  understood  this  (but 
then  he  is  an  accomplished  naturalist),  when  he  so  often 
stepped  a%ide  from  his  geological  and  zoological  pursuits, 
to  preserve  specimt-ns  of  plants  for  me  ;  though  botany 
formed  rio  portion  of  his  immediate  studies.  I  suppose 
there  are  few  persons  possessing  a  healthy  taste  for  the 
details  of  real  advrnture,  who  have  not  by  this  time  read 
his  most  interesting  "Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle;"  and  from  what  they  must  there  have  seen  of 
his  appetite  for  observation,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to 
bear  that  1  have  junt  received  from  him  twobliglited  ears 
of  Wheat,  which  few  persons  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  carry  with  them  round  the  world,  but 
which  he  brought  home  upon  the  chance  of  their  afford- 
iogtome  information  on  the  cause  of  those  extraordinary 
anddeTftRtating  blights  to  which  the  crops  arc  occabionally 
snbj^^  in  ^oiith  America.  As  the  memorandum  he  lias 
made  npon  the  subject  will  possesa  an  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  agriculturistit,  I  &haU  here  present  it  to  your 
readers;  and  then  mention  the  cause  to  which  these 
blights  must  be  ascribed  : — 

MR.  DAKWIN'S  MEMORANDUM. 

"  Sorthrrn  Hank  ttf  ihr.  Plain,  Son.  20-30,  1833. 

"  No.  L'/JS — ilcnrded  Wheat  materially  injured  by  a 
blight,  called  the  *  Polvillo,'  When  a  field  is  attacked, 
it  seems,  even  at  a  dihtance,  burnt  up,  and  of  a  red 
appearance.  On  walking  amongst  the  Corn,  the 
shoes  snd  trowscrs  become  covered  with  a  fine  rust- 
oolonrcd  powder  :  hence  the  name.  The  powder  is 
lodged   in    minute   oblong    patches,    beneath    the   epi- 


dermis, which  may  at  first  be  seen  partially  raised, 
and  forming  a  scale.  It  attacks  all  parts  indiscri- 
minately. If  the  leaves  are  a  little  infected,  the 
grains  of  Corn  are  light  and  dry  ;  but  if  the  ear  and 
stalk  are  atiacked,  the  crop  is  entirely  spoilt.  The 
blight  is  not  observed  before  the  grain  is  pretty  full  ; 
and  its  attacks  are  very  rapid — three  or  four  days  being 
sufficient  to  spoil  a  whole  fit-Id.  It  is  endemic  in  the 
whole  district,  though  not  equally  destructive  through- 
out. From  this  cause,  last  year,  when  the  weather  was 
wet,  no  grain  was  gathered.  Hence  an  immense  impor- 
tation of  flour  took  place  from  North  America.  This 
year,  the  weather  being  fine  and  dry,  the  blight  will  de- 
stroy or  injure  the  greater  part  of  all  the  crops.  Fields 
thrown  up  in  Buts,  clear  of  weeds,  on  high  ground,  are 
equally  attacked  with  those  of  less  favoured  aspect.  It 
is  here  attributed  to  the  sun's  action  after  heavy  dews. 
Crops  grown  from  grain  of  the  countryj  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Rio  Negro  in  Patagooiaj  were 
all  more  or  less  affected.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Wheat  at  Rio  Negro  itself  (which  is  grown  on  low  dilu- 
vial lands)  produced,  even  last  year,  its  immense  crop 
uninjured.  This  blight  is  a  prodigious  evil  to  the 
country,  and  most  mortifying  to  the  agriculturist,  who 
does  not  know  that  all  his  labour  will  be  lost,  till  within 
a  week  or  fortnight  of  the  time  when  he  was  expect- 
ing to  reap  the  fruits  of  it." 

This  account  of  Mr.  Darwin's  would  alone  have 
inclined  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  describing  an 
example  of  a  very  virulent  attack  of  rust  or  red- 
gum,  a  form  of  fungus  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol. 
ii.  p.  9,  and  again  at  p.  220,  where  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  its  specific  identity  with  mildew.  The 
two  forms  of  rust  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  Eng- 
land have  been  termed  Uredo  rubigo  and  Uredo  linearis; 
and  it  should  seem  that  the  form  which  ravages  the 
banks  of  the  Plata  is  the  latter,  for  1  sent  one  of  the 
two  specimens  with  which  Mr.  Darwin  supplied  me  to 
the  Rev.  M.  Berkely,  who  is  far  better  authority  on  such 
a  point  than  myself,  or  than  any  one  else  in  this  country. 
His  remarks  are  as  follows  : — "  Your  rust  appears  to  me 
the  same  with  what  I  have  received  from  Ohio,  and  agrees 
with  our  European  species,  which  is  referred  to  U. 
linearis,  distinguished  from  U.  rubigo  vera  by  its  longer 
spores,  and  by  the  more  inflated  cuticle  of  the  sori.  I 
believe  U.  rubigo  vera  to  be  the  young  of  the  common 
mildew.  I  have  never  myself  gathered  U.  linearis.  The 
La  Plata  specimen  exhibits  plainly  the  myceloid  base.  I 
have  also  XJ.  rubigo  vera  from  Ohio  with  the  European 
characters." — /.  S.  Henslow^  Hitchamj  Sept.  9. 


ON  SEA-WARE. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  noticed  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Alga  marina,  and  the  modes  of  using  it, 
but  not  so  fully  perhaps  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  names  of  Varech,  W'rack,  or  Wreck,  by  which  it 
is  designated  by  the  farmers  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany 
and  Ireland,  where  the  Celtic  is  the  vernacular  language, 
explain  to  the  etymologist  their  true  signification — sub- 
stances thrown  up  or  torn  away,  as  the  sea-weed  is,  by 
the  force  of  boisterous  waves.  Strange  to  say,  the 
authors  of  the  '*  Cours  Complet  d'Agriculture"  have 
asserted,  without  even  a  modest  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  that  all  marine  plants,  so  called,  are 
animal  productions,  though  resembling  the  latter  inform 
and  organiEation  :  they  considered  them  to  be  either  the 
remains  of  animal  matter  or  the  receptacles  of  animals, 
confounding  all  the  tribes  of  Algse  marince  with  coral 
fabrications,  &c. 

The  primitive  mode  of  using  sea-ware  was,  probably, 
that  of  spreading  it  on  pasture  land  j  the  more  artificial 
system  of  applying  it  to  the  formation  of  composts,  and 
the  blending  of  it  with  the  soil  by  the  plough  or  spade, 
were  subsequent  steps  in  the  progress  of  husbandry ; 
yet,  though  various  methods  of  combining  this  substance 
with  the  earth  have  been  adopted,  there  is  no  uniformity 
of  practice  observed.  The  spreading  of  sea-weed  very 
thinly  and  as  fresh  as  possible  produces  a  rapid  alteration 
on  coarse  and  unsavoury  pasture  ;  the  quality  of  the 
herbage  unequivocally  shows  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
saline  substances  which  the  weed  contains,  and  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  the  new  Grasses  improve  in 
health  and  condition. 

The  best  season  for  putting  out  sea-weed  in  this  way 
is  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  at  which  time  too  it 
yields  the  most  abundant  supplies  ;  but  unless  the  fields  be 
adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  the  quantity  of  weed  excessive, 
I  do  not  consider  this  sO  economical  a  mode  as  that  of 
mixing  it  with  other  substances  in  compost,  or  that  of 
spreading  it  on  stubbles,  if  in  tlie  winter  season,  and 
ploughing  it  into  the  ground,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
an  active  agent  in  decomposing  the  short  straw,  which 
ollierwisc  would  be  suffered  in  many  instances  to  wither 
away  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  instead  of  being  rotted 
and  incorporated  with  it. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  for 
the  peasantry  whose  fields  may  be  a  few  miles  from  the 
strand,  to  collect  and  dry  the  weed  in  the  latter  part  of 
spring,  if  it  should  at  that  period  be  wafted  to  the  coast, 
and  to  convey  it  when  dry  from  the  influences  of  the  sun 
and  wind,  in  large  bulk  to  their  Potato-drills,  over  which 
they  shake  it  thinly,  but  not  actually  in  contact  with  the 
germinating  sets,  which  jierhaps  liavc  been  in  the  ground 
a  fortnight  prcvJouHly.  This  mode,  however,  indicates 
the  inahilily  of  the  person  who  ho  uses  the  weed,  to 
manure  his  crop  at  the  usual  time,  and  with  a  better 
material.  Four  modeniicly-sizcd  {one  horse)  cart-loads 
saved  in  the  above  way  is  sufricietit  for  a  rood  of  Pota- 
toes, the  ultimate  success  of  which  is  most  uncertain, 


depending  on  the  timely  application  of  the  weed  (which 
in  a  calm  season  may  not  be  collected),  and  the  subse- 
quent humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  As  regards  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  Corn,  this  mode  of  applying  the  weed  is 
the  most  defective  ;  but  the  immediate  effect  upon  the 
vegetation  of  the  plant  from  the  absorption  of  the  saline 
matter  is  very  apparent,  though  I  have  never  seen  large 
tubers  raised  in  this  way  (nor  very  farinaceous  ones  with 
any  modification  of  the  manure  in  question),  compara- 
tively with  the  other  methods.  In  dry  weather  the  weed 
lying  on  the  surface  shrivels  up  ;  but  when  affected  by 
moisture  it  expands  again.  The  salt,  which  does  not 
evaporate  like  gaseous  matter,  acts  in  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere continually  as  a  stimulant  j  yet  common  salt,  if 
scattered  over  the  ground,  would  not  serve  in  the  same 
manner.  There  must,  therefore,  be  certain  combinations 
formed  that  favour  vegetation,  by  means  of  the  excessive 
susceptibility  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
which  the  Algse  marinee  possess. 

On  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  parts  of  Normandy, 
sea-weed  is  sometimes  reduced  to  ashes  in  order  to  obtain 
the  alkalies  they  yield  by  this  process  for  manure  (I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  common  operation  of  kelp-making), 
which  is  spread  on  the  surface.  This,  I  think,  is  a  waste- 
ful way  of  using  it.  The  most  generally  convenient  and 
profitable  manner  of  converting  sea-weed  into  manure  is 
to  remove  it  from  the  beach  as  soon  as  circumstances 
admit,  and  to  lay  it  on  a  substratum  of  sand,  loose 
mould,  or  scourings  of  ditches,  to  absorb  the  oily  juices 
and  salts  which  the  weed  contains,  until  he  can  find 
leisure  for  taking  it  away.  The  force  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  fluid  penetrates  through  the  subjacent  layer, 
and  rots  whatever  vegetable  substances  it  may  contain,  is 
astonishing.  In  the  course  of  putrefaction  the  weed 
generates  maggots  and  flies  in  immense  quantities — a 
living  testimony  to  the  richness  of  the  matter  which  pro- 
duces*tbem.  For  stiff  soil,  which  this  weed  of  itself  has 
a  tendency  to  render  still  more  cohesive,  a  mixture  of 
sea-sand  is  preferable  to  that  of  clay,  as  the  latter  would 
answer  better  for  a  light  sandy  soil  ;  but  any  calcareous 
sand  and  a  rich  loam  can  never  be  otherwise  than  valuable 
recipients  of  the  sea-weed,  which  should  be  fully  blended 
with  the  substratum,  whatever  that  be,  until  the  whole 
becomes  a  black  mass  of  well-pulverised  compost,  which 
any  one  possessing  the  sense  of  smelling  will  perceive  to 
contain  a  great  portion  of  carbonic  gas — the  principal 
food  of  plants.  A  compost  of  this  nature  is  a  chief  re- 
source of  the  farmers  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargie  on  the  Wexford  coast;  without  it  many  of  them 
would  be  poor  indeed  ;  by  means  of  it  they  are  enabled 
to  raise  some  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  Beans  and  Potatoes 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  the  Sketches  of  East  Lothian  Husbandry  it  is  con- 
sidered a  very  useful  species  of  manure  for  the  light  dry 
soils  adjacent  to  the  coast,  but  not  advantageous  on 
clays  —  "immediate,  but  transient  in  its  effects," 
*' seldom  lasting  longer  than  a  single  crop."  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  for  light  than  heavy  lands,  but  I  have 
found  it  very  efficacious  on  stiff  soil  also,  when  applied 
in  the  compost  form  ;  it  is  **  seldom  mixed,"  in  Berwick- 
shire, as  the  Report  continues  to  state,  "with  other 
substances."  If  it  were  combined  with  sand,  the 
mechanical  effects  of  which  in  loosening  cohesive  soil  are 
so  perceptible,  it  would  be  found  effective.  As  to  its 
being  transient,  '*  only  lasting  for  one  year,"  so  is  guano, 
which,  on  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Buckland,is30 
volatile,  that  it  produces  but  one  crop.  But  this  mode  ■ 
of  expression  is  practically  incorrect,  for  these  volatile 
manures  cause  the  earth  to  yield  two  crops,  sometimes  three; 
Potatoes  or  Turnips,  succeeded  by  a  Corn-crop,  may  be 
followed  in  many  cases  by  Clover.  Though  the  properties 
of  such  manures  be  too  evanescent  to  afford  nourishment  to 
a  second  or  third  crop,  they  are  the  agents  through  which 
the  farmer  is  enabled  to  pursue  the  course  of  preparation 
of  the  soil,  by  which  he  renders  his  land  productive  of 
the  succeeding  crops.  The  great  degree  of  tilth  which 
usually  accompanies  manured  green  crops  insures,  on 
a  soil  of  good  quality,  which  has  not  been  exhausted  by 
over-production,  a  crop  of  Barley  succeeded  by  Clover, 
Supposing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  the 
Clover-ley,  for  Wheat,  after  it  has  been  fed  off  by  sheep 
or  cattle  (not  mown),  the  farmer  will  find  liis  compost  of 
sea-ware,  &c.,  again  successful  in  the  second  rotation, 
immediately  after  the  Wheat;  but  he  will  act  more 
judiciously  in  using  farmyard  dung,  the  superior  value  of 
which  is  undoubted,  if  he  can.  Judiciously  managed, 
sea-ware,  though  far  less  permanently  beneficial  than 
other  manure,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  any  sea-coast 
farmer,  because  it  affords  him  the  facility  of  pursuing  his 
regularrotations  if  the  farmyard  dung  be  insuflicient ;  and 
to  the  poor  peasant  it  is  in  countless  cases  the  sole 
means  which  he  possesses  of  raising  his  Potato-crop. 
But  except  to  husbandmen,  whose  land  is  close  to  the 
shore,  the  collection  of  sea-weed  ought  not  to  be  systema- 
tically an  object  of  anxiety,  because  the  gathering  and 
removal  of  it,  if  the  distance  exceed  a  very  short  space, 
greatly  interrupts  the  regular  routine  labours  of  a  farm, 
and  occasions  much  fatigue  to  the  liorses  employed  in 
drawing  it  from  the  stiore  to  the  bank,  during  the  busy 
intervals  between  the  tides  which  bear  it  to  land;  and 
such  labour  and  fatigue  are  hardly  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  it,  unless  the  subsequent  cartage  be  incon- 
siderable :  to  the  farmers  who  cultivate  the  sea-coast  of 
Berwickshire,  and  who  are,  in  every  respect,  among  the 
magnates  of  their  valuable  order,  1  can  well  conceive  that 
an  influx  of  sea-waru  is  unimporbint ;  to  those  who  can 
accumulate,  ad  Hint  urn,  iha  best  farmyard  dung  by  means 
of  cattle,  Turnips,  oil-eake,  and  straw,  the  extraneous 
manure  which  the  Hcimffordu,  with  more  or  less  profusioUj, 
is  not  an  object  of  much  value. 
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But  to  the  petty  farmer,  who  is  not  *'  rich  in  cattle/' 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  pig  is 
his  only  dependence  for  the  accumulation  of  half  a  dozen 
little  cart-loads  of  manure,  sea-weed  is  indeed  a  boon, 
for  which  he  thanks  Providence  ;  and  if  such  miserable 
human  beings  as  those  are  who  occupy  the  coast  of  Mayo 
■were  once  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  few  cows,  on  the 
alternate  system  of  green  and  white  crop,  and  could  be 
induced  to  raise  Turnips,  Rape,  and  Cabbages  with  com- 
posts of  sea-ware  and  sand,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
apply  the  manure  generated  by  the  cattle  to  the  raising 
of  Potatoes,  which  being,  in  such  case,  far  more  abundant 
in  quantity  and  much  better  in  quality  than  they  are 
under  the  present  uncertain  mode  of  management,  would 
deservedly  maintain  their  character  of  the  *'  vigour-stirring 
root  "  and  become  a  wholesome  food,  instead  of  being  so 
decidedly  the  contrary,  as  they  are  when  deficient  in 
farina — weak,  washy,  and  innutritions,  as  Potatoes  raised 
by  sea-ware  in  unprqpitious  seasons  always  are.  With 
calcareous  sand,  or  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  lime,  a 
limited  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  produces  the  largest 
crops  of  Potatoes,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  an  excess  of 
rank  dung  indeed  would  be  as  pernicious  to  the  quality 
of  the  Potato  as  a  dose  of  sea-weed  ;  but  used  in  mode- 
ration, after  an  applicarion  of  lime,  no  other  manure  can 
compete  with  it  for  producing  the  main  support  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  The  amelioration  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  occupants  of  land  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
would  be  consequent  on  their  adoption  of  such  a  system 
as  that  to  which  I  have  referred — the  application  of  sea- 
weed to  green  crops  for  cattle — would  be  incalculably 
great. — Martin  Doyle, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Two  Crops  per  Annum. — A  manufacturer  replied  to 
a  croaking  farmer  that,  if  he  could  not  live  with  one 
harvest  in  the  year  he  must  have  two,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  increase  their  spindles.  Now,  in  Belgium, 
through  which  I  passed  last  week,  they  appear  to  approach 
this  desideratum.  I  saw  all  the  land  which  had  borne  a 
crop  of  Rye  covered  with  Carrots,  and  that  which  hadl 
yielded  Oats  covered  with  Turnips.  The  latter  I  can 
imderstand,  for  I  noticed  that  they  did  not  let  the  stubble 
remain  even  till  the  Oats  were  carted,  but  set  the  shocks 
closely  in  a  line  and  ploughed  between  them;  but  how 
they  get  the  Carrots,  I  am  free  to  confess,  puzzles  me. 
It  must  answer  their  purpose  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  to 
which  use  they  are  applied,  otherwise  the  system  would 
not  be  so  genera! ;  and  why  not,  therefore,  introduce  it 
here  ?  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  and  favour  me  with  the  result.  I  may 
remark  that  Rye  and  Oats  seem  the  only  grain-produce 
of  the  country  ;  there  is  very  little  Wheat  or  Barley.  If 
Carrots  could  be  produced  en  our  light  soils,  which  grow 
Wheat,  it  would  greatly  help  our  milch  cows  in  winter, 
and  furnish  labour  for  our  too  dense  population  in  clear- 
ing away  the  stubble  and  hoeing  the  land  after  harvest, 
an  occupation  in  which  King  Leopold's  subjects  seemed 
mightily  busy  last  week. — Cantab.  [We  will  ascertain 
the  Belgian  practice  in  this  particular.] 

Wash  for  Bark  of  Trees, — Your  Correspondent  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  will  find  that  a  wash  made  of  two- 
thirds  cow-dung  and  one  of  lime,  laid  on  with  a  brush,  is 
an  effectual  remedy  against  cattle  injuring  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  add  a  little  tar  if  to  protect  from  rabbits  and  hares. 
—  W,  Shirley. 

■Ireland. — During  a  journey  in  the  south  of  this  coun- 
try I  stopped  at  Castle  Martyr,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  found  a  fine  residence  of  Earl  Shannon,  and  some 
good  farming  on  a  light  loamy  soil.  For  some  years  past 
thai  nobleman  has  imported  Ayrshire  cattle  from  Scot- 
land, and  has  bred  them  at  Castle  Martyr,  where  the  land 
steward  pointed  out  to  me  the  very  singular  deterioration 
in  the  breed,  very  evident  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  animal,  and  most  particularly  in  the  increased  size 
of  the  horn  at  the  base — a  sure  mark  of  bad  breeding.  It 
was  quite  easy  to  distinguish  among  the  herd  the  animals 
bred  in  Ireland  from  those  imported,  the  skin  and  hair 
being  much  coarser,  the  head  larger,  and  the  whole  frame 
much  deteriorated.  I  have  since  learned  from  a  friend 
in  Kent  that  he  has  experienced  the  same  result,  but  not 
so  large  in  degree.  My  own  experience  in  Leicestershire 
did  not  show  any  deterioration  in  a  herd  of  20  cows, 
which  produced  very  fine  calves  from  a  native  imported 
bull,  and  which  bred  again  from  a  male  also  imported ; 
and  the  progeny  seemed  rather  to  improve  in  quality. 
Probably  some  of  your  readers  may  have  experienced  the 
above  results,  which  seem  altogether  inverted. — D. 

Rooks. — They  may  now  be  seen  in  vast  numbers 
visiting  Turnip-fields,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  a 
species  of  grub,  now  very  prevaUnt  in  many  places, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  crops ;  instead  of  destroying 
them  farmers  ought  to  look  upon  them  as  their  best 
friends.  The  grub  in  question  is  a  larva  of  a  species 
of  moth  (Noutua),  prevailing  only  to  any  amount  in 
droughty  summers,  which  appear  to  be  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  both  larvae  and  perfect  insect.  No  serious 
mischief,  I  believe,  has  been  done  by  it  to  vegetation 
since  the  years  1826  and  1827.  In  1818,  which  was  a 
very  droughty  season,  I  remember  its  depredations  were 
so  great,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  well-matured  Turnip 
to  be  seen.  Teazles  also  suffered  much  the  same  year, 
and  horticultural  productions  generally  shared  a  similar 
fate  ;  it  likes  all  sorts  of  vegetable  food — nothing  that 
falls  in  its  way  seems  to  escape  its  ravages.  The  grub 
during  the  day-time  lodges,  in  dry  weather,  just  within 
the  earth,  near  to  the  plant  it  feeds  upon,  and  burrows 
deeper  in  wet  weather.  It  is  produced  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and  commences  feeding  by  shearing 
off  the  young  plants  close  to  the  surface  ;  when  plants 


are  too  large  it  ascends  and  feeds  upon  the  young  leaves, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  the  heart  of  the  plant.  It 
continues  its  depredations  until  the  beginning  of 
October,  providing  the  weather  be  not  too  wet  and  cold  ; 
about  this  time  it  is  full-grown,  being  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  moderate-sized 
goose-quill ;  and  after  descending  a  few  inches  into  the 
earth  it  becomes  dormant,  in  which  state  it  remains 
until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  when  it  com- 
mences  its  transformation,  and  in  a  few  weeks  assumes 
the  pupa  state,  and  issues  forth  about  the  fore  end  of 
June  a  perfect  insect — a  middle-sized  brown  moth, 
which  secretes  itself  during  the  day  in  thickets  of  veget- 
ables or  weeds,  and  there  deposits  its  eggs.  The 
gardener  should  now  be  concerned  for  his  latter  crops. 
Rooks  are  too  shy  to  visit  gardens  ;  but  much  good  may 
be  done  upon  a  small  scale,  by  using  a  knife,  or  some- 
thing similar,  to  search  for  the  grub  where  he  sees  droop- 
ing or  injured  plants.  I  remember  in  the  year  1818, 
recommending  this  plan,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  his 
Rooks,  to  a  gentleman  agriculturist,  who  took  my  advice 
and  employed  a  number  of  women  and  boys,  and  thereby 
secured  the  better  half  of  a  crop  of  Turnips  and  Teazles, 
whilst  all  others  about  entirely  failed,  leaving  extensive 
fields  little  better  than  fallow  land.- — Joshua  Major, 
Knosthorpe. 

Farm  Fences. — At  page  266  of  last  year's  Chronicle^ 
I  made  some  few  observations  on  the  ownership  of  agri- 
cultural fences  :  the  following  is  a  note  on  the  tenant's 
obligation  to  repair  them.  It  is  so  notoriously  the  duty 
of  the  actual  occupier  of  land  to  repair  fences,  and  so 
little  the  duty  of  the  landlord,  that  without  any  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  the  landlord  may  maintain  an  action 
against  his  tenant  for  not  so  doing,  upon  the  ground  of 
the  injury  done  to  his  inheritance.  It  is  so  decided  in 
Cheetham  v.  Hampson,  4th  Term  Reports,  page  319. 
—A  Quiet  Observer. 

New  and  Old  Land. — In  a  late  article  under  this  head, 
page  .^80,there  are  some  remarks  which  confirm  my  limited 
experience  as  to  the  want  of  fertility  in  an  old  garden, 
yet  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  opinion  of  my  favourite, 
William  Cobbett,  who  opposes  what  seems  to  have  been 
in  his  day,  as  now,  the  prevailing  theory.  The  annexed 
extract  I  have  clipped  out  of  paragraph  115  of  his 
"  English  Gardener  :" — '*  Mr.  Missing,  a  barrister,  living 
in  Titchfield,  in  Hampshire,  has  a  border  under  a  south 
wall,  on  which  he,  and  his  father  before  him,  have  grown 
early  Peas  every  year,  for  more  than  50  years  ;  and  if  at 
any  time  they  had  been  finer  thaii  they  were  every  one  of 
the  four  or  five  years  that  I  saw  them,  they  must  have 
been  something  very  extraordinary,  for  in  those  years 
they  were  as  fine  and  as  full-bearing  as  any  that  I  ever 
saw  in  England." — Paddy. 

Tiptrec-hall  Farm. — It  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to 
know  that  the  first  field  of  Wheat  we  have  threshed  at 
Tiptree-hall  Farm  has  produced  somewhat  over  5  quar- 
ters per  acre,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  which  sold  (as  much 
as  was  ready)  at  46s.  per  quarter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
being  25.  above  the  ordinary  market  price  of  the  day. 
I  cannot  expect  the  other  44  acres  to  produce  so  much  ; 
but  I  hope  they  will  average  4  quarters  per  acre.  You 
shall  know  the  result.  The  crop  above  mentioned  was 
grown  after  Potatoes,  Swedes,  &c.,  drawn  off  the  land. 
The  cost  for  manuring  the  two  years'  crops  was  41.  8s. 
per  acre.  I  need  not  say  this  is  rather  more  than 
a  usual  Tiptree  crop. — P.S.  This  crop  was  never  esti- 
mated by  visitors  higher  than  3^  to  4  quarters  :  so  much 
for  estimates. — J.  J.  Mechi. 

Steeping  Seeds. — Amongst  the  various  steeps  for 
accelerating  vegetation,  I  have  not  seen  chloride  of  lime 
mentioned  in  your  Paper.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  from 
a  friend  in  Germany  of  its  efficacy ;  French  Beans 
steeped  4  hours  in  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  chloride  in  a  gallon  of  water,  were  up  and  in  rough 
leaf  before  others  sown  at  the  same  time  were  above 
ground,  and  an  equal  difference  was  observable  with 
other  vegetables.  —  Liisor. 

Produce  of  Wheat. — As  accounts  of  fine  roots  of 
Wheat  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  I  venture  to 
say  that  Dr.  Buckland,  who  came  to  East  Bourn  Sep- 
tember 14th  to  see  the  455  allotments  of  which  I  receive 
the  rents,  there  saw  a  root  of  Wheat  raised  from  one 
grain  this  year,  with  125  fine  ears  S^-  inches  long,  and 
apparently  averaging  60  grains  of  Fullard's  Prize  White 
Wheat  in  each  ear,  and  the  straw  4^  feet  high.  Dr. 
Buckland  also  saw  a  hand-basin  full  of  Wheat  of  the 
same  kind  raised  by  me  at  East  Bourn,  from  one  grain 
put  in  the  22d  July,  1844,  the  shoots  from  which  were 
divided  and  transplanted  twice  before  Christmas  and 
once  afterwards,  and  yielded — 

Roots 173 

Ears 3,2/2 

Grains 97.028 

Which   weighed    7    lbs.    15^  oz. — Benj.     King,    East 

Bourn,  Sussea\ C.    adds,  "  On    March  1,  1844,  I 

planted  four  grains  of  autumn  Wheat  at  eight  inches 
distance  and  two  inches  deep  ;  one  grain  I  laid  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  it  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  the  grain 
produced  six  stems  and  ears.  Of  the  four  that  I  planted, 
one  produced  29  stems  and  ears;  the  other  three  pro- 
duced 22,  21,  and  20  :  thus  making  in  all  92  ears,  the 
average  number  of  grains  to  each  stem  was  20;  in  all 
1840  grains.  I  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment 
through  the  farmers  telling  me  thatautumn  Wheat  would 
not  produce  a  crop  if  sown  in  spring  ;  it  has  occupied 
the  ground  six  months  and  two  weeks." 

Fence  for  Trees. — I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many 
ways  of  fencing  single  trees  against  cattle  ;  the  fences 
generally  used  are  wood  and  iron,  varying  in  price  from 
3s.  to  2l5,  each.  I  have  used  for  many  years,  (and  have 
recommended  the  same  to  others,  and  in  no  instance 


have  I  known  it  fail,)  the  following  plan,  viz.,  make  a 
circle  of  stones — the  rougher  in  reason  the  better — 
around  the  tree,  at  such  a  distance  that  no  cattle  can 
get  to  the  stem  nor  branches,  without  treading  upon 
them  :  that  they  will  not  do,  and  thus  the  stones 
answer  for  a  cheap  and  durable  fence  \  when  no  more 
wanted  they  are  not  the  least  injured,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  wood  and  iron. — J.  S. 

Weeds. — Your  Correspondents  will  much  serve  many 
in  this  neighbourhood  if  they  can  mention  any  mode  of 
extirpating  what  we  here  call  Furze  from  the  pastures 
(properly,  the  Rest  Harrow — Ononis  arvensis),  now  in 
full  flower,  and  just  seeding.  It  is  the  most  destructive 
weed  in  the  meadows,  increasing  prodigiously,  and  with 
its  sharp  thorns  injuring  cattle  in  grazing.  We  are  here 
accustomed  to  mow  it  off,  just  to  prevent  the  seeding, 
and,  where  not  thick,  digging  or  spudding  it  up,  and 
occasionally  pulling  with  pincers  ;  but  the  long  woody 
roots  spread  a  great  distance.  If  any  one  once  troubled 
with  the  Pink  Furze  or  Rest  Harrow  can  say  how  he  has 
got  rid  of  it,  his  experience  will  be  much  valued. — H.  C, 
[We  know  of  no  other  method  of  destroying  this  weed 
than  perseverance  in  cutting  it  off  and  pulling  it  up. 
Does  any  one  else  ?] 

Cabbages. — I  am  a  grower  of  large  Cabbages  this  year, 
and  have,  considering  the  season,  been  raiher  fortunate 
in  my  crop.  As  I  intend  to  keep  them  as  long  as  I  caa 
for  winter  food  for  my  stock,  and  am  also  desirous  of 
preparing  the  land  on  which  they  grow  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  the  next  crop,  can  you,  or  will  any  of  your 
readers,  favour  me  with  the  best  ascertained  mode  of 
stacking  and  preserving  them,  after  they  are  gathered, 
through  the  winter?  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  possible  manner  of  preserving  such  a  crop, 
after  gathering  it,  especially  during  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring,  when  all  cattle  food  is  likely  to  be  so  valuable. 
I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  information  from 
you  or  any  of  your  readers ;  and  whatever  plan  I  may 
adopt,  I  shall  derive  much  pleasure  in  communicating 
the  result  of  it,  through  the  medium  of  your  publication. 
— Querist.  [We  must  refer  this  question  to  some  of 
our  readers.  We  have  never  seen  Cabbages  stored 
together  in  any  quantity,  and  have  always  assumed  that 
the  only  method  is  to  sow  them  in  successive  plots,  and 
consume  them  as  they  successively  ripen.  Sailors  keep 
Cabbages  by  hanging  them  individually  up  by  the  roots. 
We  doubt  the  possibility  of  keeping  any  quantity 
together  for  any  length  of  time.] 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Darlington  Farmers'  Chtb. — The  September  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the 
offices  ofMr.  Thos.  Dixon,  Land  Agent  and  Agricultural 
Engineer,  their  Honorary  Secretary.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was — Wheat-sowing,  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Jjand  and  Seed,  and  the  proper  time  for  Sowing. 
In  opening  the  meeting,  the  chairman  observed  that  the 
subject  they  were  then  met  to  discuss  was  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  tillage  land  farmers  of  this 
neighbourhood,  and  one  that  he  thought  deserved  more 
attention  than  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  it,  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  sowing  Wheat  on  Clover  leys; 
and  his  opinion  was,  that  it  was  better  not  to  sow  when 
the  land  was  in  a  very  wet  state,  more  particularly  in  a 
late  season,  for  in  such  a  case  he  thought  it  much  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  still  later  season,  and  have  the  land 
in  a  tolerably  dry  and  firm  state,  than  to  sow  it  very 
wet,  he  having  himself  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  wet 
sowing.  He  then  gave  in  detail  an  account  of  a  field  of 
Clover  ley,  part  of  which  was  sown  while  the  land  was 
wet,  and  the  remainder  some  time  later,  when  the  land 
had  got  into  a  drier  state;  the  crop  being  much  superior 
on  the  dry  sown  land  than  on  the  wet.  The  unanimous 
opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  sow- 
ing when  the  land  is  in  a  very  wet  state  ;  and,  whether 
sown  broadcast  or  drilled,  it  is  better  not  to  sow  the  land 
too  soon  after  being  ploughed,  as  Wheat  is  found  to 
answer  much  better  when  the  land  has  been  ploughed  a 
while  beforehand  ;  the  seed  then  gets  a  firmer  bed,  which 
is  now  believed  to  be  very  essential  to  its  siJccess.  With 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  seed,  it  was  believed 
that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  method  at  present  followed 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  a  preventive  for  smut  answers 
well ;  which  is,  wetting  the  seed  thoroughly  with  stale 
urine,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  quicklime ;  or  where 
urine  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity,  salt  and  water 
is  used  in  lieu  of  it ;  the  preference,  however,  is  given  to 
urine,  where  it  can  be  had.  It  was  also  believed  that  where 
it  is  unavoidable  to  sow  smutty  Wheat,  one  of  the  best 
remedies  known  is  to  wash  it  in  vitriol  water,  instead  of 
wetting  it  with  stale  urine.  DriUing  and  ribbing  Wheat 
was  considered  by  the  members  preferable  to  sowing 
broadcast  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  as  by  that  means 
the  land  can  be  hoed  whilst  under  crop,  and  kept  much 
cleaner,  and  thereby  not  exhausted  by  growing  weeds. 
It  was  also  considered  that  a  less  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre  than  what  has  been  generally  sown  would  answer 
equally  well,  if  not  better;  and  where  two  bushels  per 
acre  has  been  regularly  sown,  it  was  believed  that  sis 
pecks  per  acre  would  be  sufficient.  And  in  support  of 
this  principle  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  mentioned  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  which  happened  in  his  own  practice, 
which  was  as  follows  : — Some  years  ago,  having  as  usual 
prepared  the  seed-Wheat  in  the  morning  for  the  day's 
sowing,  it  happened  from  some  cause  or  other  (he 
believed  from  the  urine  being  too  strong)  that  such 
parts  of  the  seed  that  were  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  sprouted  as  usual,  and  grew  well,  but  such  parts  as 
were  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  came  up  very 
much  thinner,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  not  having 
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veget?,':ed  at  all ;  that  part  of  the  field  which  was  sown  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  looked  for  some  time  much  too 
thin,  and  likely  for  a  failing  crop,  yet  when  harvest  came 
it  was  quite  as  good  if  not  superior  to  the  other  that  was 
sown  in  the  morning.  He  also  farther  stated  that  he 
was  now  in  the  habit  of  sowing  less  seed  than  formerly, 
and  he  found  it  to  answer  better.  He  also  now,  in  drill- 
ing his  Wheat,  gave  it  more  room  betuixt  the  rows  than 
formerly,  and  found  it  to  answer  better;  he  foroDerly 
drilled  his  Wheat  at  (!  inches,  but  now,  and  for  the 
future,  tie  would  always  give  it  9  inches  betwixt  the 
rows  ;  it  thereby  tillered  better,  and  was  better  to  hoe 
and  clean.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  resolved, — 1st.  That  it  is  desirable,  in  sow- 
ing Wheat,  to  give  it  a  firm  bed,  and  therefore  to  have 
the  land  ploughed  a  week  or  two  before  sowing  ;  2d.  That 
in  preparing  the  seed,  it  is  importantthatit  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  urine  or  brine,  so  that  every  grain  is  wet 
before  adding  the  lime,  and  then  that  the  whole  of  it 
should  be  well  worked  together  ;  3d.  That  the  best  time 
for  sowing  Wheat  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  November. 

Cast'.e  Douglas,— y^Q  take  from  the  Dumfries  Courier 
the  following  extracts  on  subsoil-ploughing,  from  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Johnston,  lately  delivered  here  : — The 
under  soil  very  often  contains  what  the  upper  soil  re- 
quires. Take  the  example  of  lime  ;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
sink  into  the  earth,  and  is  retained  by  the  subsoil  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  common  plough  ;  and  if  thus  a  sufficient 
quantity  be  found  in  the  subsoil,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  use  the  subsoil  plough.  There  is,  however,  no  little 
danger  in  subsoiling  *  without  a  proper  analysis  having 
first  been  made.  While  one  farmer  near  Edinburgh  found 
so  much  advantage  in  subsoiling  as  to  make  him  declare 
that  he  had  turned  up  a  second  time  the  whole  of  the 
city  dung,  another  farmer  trench-ploughed  a  field,  and 
he  declared  that  by  such  a  process  he  had  lost  many  tons 
of  Turnips  per  acre,  and  the  reason  of  this  loss  wag  ob- 
vious. When  the  soil  was  analysed  it  was  found  that  he 
had  buried  the  upper  soil,  which  contained  30  per  cent. 
of  vegetable  matter,  under  the  subsoil,  upon  which  he 
grew  his  Turnips,  which  subsoil  contained  only  7  per 
cent.  The  utility  of  trench-ploughing  is  true  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  but  it  is  not  universally  beneficial.  It 
might  be  of  advantage,  before  trench-ploughing,  to  pre- 
pare the  lands,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  might  be 
allowed  to  go  down  to  the  subsoil  and  feed  thereon  as 
much  as  possible.  Another  question  regarding  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  may  be  here  asked.  Must  a  soil  be  of 
Jiecsssity  fertile  if  it  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
soil  possessing  fertility  I  Practical  experience  answers 
in  the  negative  ;  and  why?  Because  there  maybe  some- 
thing in  the  soil  noxious  to  the  plant;  and  if  so,  the 
plant  will  not  grow;  and  some  substances  in  too  large 
quantities,  as,  for  instance,  common  salt,  oxide  of  iron, 
or  manganese  will  prove  destructive.  If  noxious  matter 
is  contained  in  the  upper  soil,  the  plant  is  always  sickly; 
and  if  this  matter  be  absent  in  the  upper,  but  present  in 
the  subsoil,  then  the  plant  has  a  reluctance  to  go  down  ; 
but  if  i:  does  enter  the  subsoil  it  sucks  in  the  noxious 
matter  aloog  with  its  aliment,  becomes  poisoned,  and 
cannot  thrive  ;  hence  the  cause  why  plants  for  a  season,  as 
in  braird,  &c.,  appear  healthy  and  fresh,  but  when  they 
reach  a  certain  s:age,theirroots  having  forced  into  poison- 
ous subsoil,  become  blighted  and  die.  The  subsoil  is  not 
easily  doctored  by  surface  medicines.  Lime  to  it  is  only 
capable  of  making  a  partial  cure.  Another  cause  of  infer- 
tility is  the  excess  of  water.  A  great  quantity  of  clay  lands 
are  allowed  to  He  in  perpetual  Grass,  because  they  are 
not  drained.  Though  they  contain  all  the  richness  of 
soil  necessary  for  abundant  crops,  the  excess  of  water 
prevents  the  development  of  their  riches.  The  presence 
of  water  renders  the  soil  cold.  Evaporation  draws  the 
heat  from  tiis  land  just  as  it  draws  it  from  a  person's 
hand  if  dipt  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  ; 
and  during  a  smart  breeze  of  wind  the  air  sweeping  over 
an  undrained  tract  of  country  is  much  colder  than  that 
in  another  tract  similar  in  every  respect,  but  in  being 
thoroughly  drained.  A  thermometer  buried  half  anioch 
under  the  surface  of  a  drained  field,  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  will  rise  to  120,  but  in  an  undrained  field  it  will  not 
exceed  80  degrees.  Bottom-heat  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  vegetation  ;  hence  gardeners  prefer  it  to  a  hot  atmo- 
sphere. Another  fact  is,  that  the  colder  the  ground  the 
more  subject  it  is  to  be  saturated  with  the  dew  by  night, 
and  the  rain  by  day.  We  frequently  see  mist  resting  and 
falling  on  one  part  of  the  land,  while,  without  any  per- 
ceptible cau.s'*,  it  ia  absent  in  another  spot — and  this  al- 
ternation over  a  considerable  extent  of  country  ;  and  the 
rea&on  \a  just  because  of  the  dampness  and  dryness  of 
the  Boila.  Tlie  farmer  who  refuses  to  drain  is  punished 
by  an  excess  of  dew  and  rain;  while  the  farmer  who  re- 
lieves nature  by  draining  is  treated  v/ith  kindness  by 
natural  laws,  imparting  heat  and  consequently  fertility. 
Excess  of  water  not  only  prevents  the  plants  from  going 
down,  but  it  alHO  prevents  the  air  bo  necessary  to  vegeta- 
tion from  entering  the  under  soil,  and  little  good  can  be 
expcct4:d  unless  the  air  be  freely  admitted.  Draining 
may  be  condidered  the  foundation  of  all  other  improve- 
mentit ;  for,  unless  the  excess  of  water  be  carried  oir,  all 
Other  improvements  will  be  ineffectual.  You  cunnot 
allow  the  ttir  to  enter  the  soil  unless  the  water  be  carried 
off,  and  by  admitting  air  you  can  change  the  nature  of 
many  noziouB  substances  contained  in  the  soil.  In  un- 
drained lands  (he  ridges  arc  so  much  saturated  with  water, 
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that  when  rain  falls  it  cannot  be  received  into  the  soil, 
but  is  forced  to  flow  on  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  any 
soluble  substances  within  its  reach,  into  the  ditches, 
and  from  thence  into  the  rivers,  where  portions  of  it 
are  thrown  out  or  deposited  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  in  holms,  giving  to  those  alluvial  soils  their  rich- 
ness, or,  what  is  still  worse,  carried  into  the  sea  and  lost  ; 
whereas,  in  drained  lands,  the  rain  enters  as  it  falls,  and, 
in  the  process  of  filtration,  deposits  its  own  riches,  while 
it  loses  the  power  to  carry  off  the  soluble  portions  from 
the  soil ;  but,  besides  not  carrying  off  valuable  matter, 
it  sucks  into  the  earth  the  upper  air  with  its  rich  draught 
of  fertilising  matter,  and  as  it  carries  it  away  by  the 
drains  it  destroys  the  noxious  matter  in  the  subsoil  down 
to  the  level  at  which  it  escapes.  Draining  is  assuredly 
a  most  economical  method  of  farming  ; — in  some  locali- 
ties the  whole  expense  will  be  covered  by  the  extra  crop 
of  the  first  year,  in  others  in  two  years,  and  certainly  it 
will  never  exceed  five  years  ; — so  that  for  a  tenant  to 
drain,  even  at  his  own  individual  expense,  the  returns 
would  be  profitable  during  a  lease.  Supposing  a  farm 
to  be  fairly  rented,  in  an  undrained  state,  at  305.  per 
acre,  and  that  it  would  take  the  maximum  term  of  five 
years  to  cover  the  outlay,  and  that  the  draining  had 
improved  the  land  to  the  extent  of  only  bs.  per  acre  for 
the  remainder  of  the  lease,  here  would  be  a  clear  profit 
of  3^.  10s.  for  every  acre,  or  700/.  for  a  farm  of  200  acres 
so  improved.  There  are  different  methods  of  draining 
land.  It  should  be  done  so  that  it  would  be  permanent — 
not  merely  to  last  a  lease  of  19  years,  but  to  be  efficient 
for  100  years  ;  and  hence  landlord  and  tenant  should 
unite  in  the  matter.  If  the  land  is  rented  at  a  fair  price 
undrained,  and  the  tenant  cannot  afford  to  drain  it 
thoroughly,  then  should  the  landlord  be  at  the  expense, 
and  the  tenant  pay  a  fair  per  centage  for  the  expendi- 
ture. If  the  farmer  is  averse  to  this,  and  can  supply 
labour,  then  might  the  landlord  furnish  tiles,  &c.,  and 
the  tenant  the  labour.  But  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
done,  it  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly,  so  that  it  may  be 
both  a  personal  atwl  national  benefit.  Much  money  has 
been  wasted  in  draining,  by  the  drains  being  too  shallow. 
The  best  practical  agriculturists  recommend  that  tile- 
drains  should  not  be  less  than  30,  and  stone  drains  not 
less  than  36  inches  deep.  Some  persons  object  to  these 
depths,  stating  that  they  won't  draw.  This  objection, 
however,  is  long  ago  exploded,  and  the  necessity  of  deep 
draining  made  apparent  by  the  depth  to  which  sub- 
soiling  ought  to  be  carried.  The  roots  of  some  plants 
require  a  great  depth  of  soil.  Wheat,  for  example,  will 
go  down  3  feet ;  and  a  great  number  of  practical  agricul- 
turists subsoil  to  a  depth  of  22  inches. 


Agriculture  ;  its  Practice  luith  Profit^  elucidated  in  a 
Contrast  of  Oriental  and  British  Usages ;  in  a  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  By  Henry  Newnham.  London :  Rouke 
and  Varty. 
The  first  letter  in  the  series  here  published  is  from  Mr. 
Rayinond  Barker,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  requests  from 
Mr.  Newnham,  a  member  of  that  Society,  the  pavment 
of  the  arrears  of  his  subscription  for  the  years  1841,  42, 
43,  and  44.  Mr.  Newnham,  it  appears,  had  thought 
that  "  the  Association  was,  with  respect  to  annual  sub- 
scriptions, based  on  the  same  principles,  and  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  which  obtain  in  similar  bodies,  as  for 
instance  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  associations  such 
as  clubs  ;  and  he  therefore  considered  that  continued 
absence  from  its  meetings,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
annual  payment  of  subscription,  constituted  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  seceding  from  its  association."  And 
in  his  answer,  extending  over  21  pages,  he  states  the 
reasons  which  four  years  ago  induced  him  to  form  the 
resolution  of  resigning  his  membership.  The  reasons  he 
adduces  did  not  satisfy  the  Council  of  the  Society  that 
any  exception  from  the  operation  of  its  ordinary  rules  in 
this  matter  should  be  made  in  his  favour  ;  and  in  the 
remaining  letters  of  this  correspondence,  the  reader  is 
informed  that  Mr.  Newnham,  having  "no  inclination  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  the  lawyer  of  the  Society,"  paid 
up  his  arrears,  and  received  an  official  acknowledgment 
of  the  same  from  Mr.  Hudson,  the  secretary. 

It  is  to  the  second  letter,  the  chief  feature  in  this  cor- 
respondence, that  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  Excepting  one  point,  on  which,  however,  though 
he  classes  it  amongst  his  reasons  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Society,  Mr.  Newnham  does  not  appear  to  lay  so  much 
stress  as  it  deserves,  we  think  it  not  difficult  to  justify 
the  Society  from  the  charges  here  brought  against  it ; 
their  truth  may  be  admitted  without  rendering  its  Coun- 
cil blamcable  for  impolicy,  injustice,  or  want  of  skill  in 
conducting  its  affairs. 

The  first  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Newnham  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  is  the  effect  which  he  in- 
sinuates they  have  hud  of  diverting  the  views  of  farmers 
from  the  results  of  ordinary  experience,  or  from  what  he 
calls  natural  chemistry,  to  the  theories  and  speculations 
of  scientific  men,  as  the  proper  foundation  of  practice. 
He  refers  especially  to  the  expectations  which  have  been 
held  out,  that  the  progressive  advance  of  chemistry  may 
aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  British  agriculture. 
His  motto  is  *•  Practice  with  Pro(lt,"in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  "  Prac- 
tice with  Science."  It  appears  to  us,  that  he  supposes 
the  motto  of  the  Society  to  be  expressive  of  the  end  for 
which  they  labour,  instead  of  being  expressive,  an  it  is, 
merely  of  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  obtain  a 
profitable  end.  It  is  too  late  now  to  rail  at  science  us 
visionary  and  baseless.     The  evidence  in  support  of 


the  facts,  the  accumulation  and  classification  of  which 
constitute  science,  is  stronger  far  than  that  on  which  most 
of  the  crude  notions  are  built  of  many  of  our  thoroughly 
practical  men.  We  have  now  men  whu  can  testify  from 
experience  to  the  profitableness  of  uniting  practice  with 
science  ;  and  this  testimony  is  unaffected  by  the  lamenta- 
tions of  others,  who  may  be  insolvent  as  farmers,  not 
from  having  adopted  such  a  union,  hut  from  breaking  it, 
and  attempting  to  carry  on  their  business  unassisted  by 
one  of  its  essential  elements — experience.  Natural 
chemistry— for  so  Mr.  Newnham  dignifies  the  results  of 
agricultural  experience— which  points  out  the  advantage 
of  chalking  clays  and  marling  sands,  and  of  employing  as 
manures  farm-yard  dung,  peat-ashes,  rags,  lime,  &c.,  so 
far  from  having  been  neglected,  has  been  much  enforced 
and  explained  by  the  application  of  chemical  science  to 
agriculture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  second  reason  which  Mr.  Newnham  gives  for 
having  seceded  from  the  Eoglish  Agricultural  Society  is 
"  the  encouragement  which,"  he  states,  *'  they  have  held 
out  to  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  human 
labour."  He  alludes  to  their  annual  award  of  premiums 
to  further  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural  mechanics. 
His  objection,  if  reasonable,  must  apply  not  only  to 
Agriculture,  but  also  to  all  industrial  employnients  ; 
and  there  were,  doubtless,  many  patriotic  and  well- 
meaning  men  who  objected  half  a  century  ago  to 
the  improvement  of  the  machinery  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  factories— to  the  very  means,  in  fact,  as  they 
have  since  turned  out,  by  which  the  numbers  of  those 
employed  in  these  factories  have  been  a  hundred-fold 
increased.  This  result  has  depended  on  no  accident  pecu- 
liar to  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  realised  ;  it  is  merely 
a  consequence  of  the  natural  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween an  improved  and  cheapened  means  of  production 
and  an  increased  consumption  of  produce  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  in  Agriculture,  also,  any  means  which  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production  are  thus  productive  of  national 
benefit  ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  follow  them  through  all 
their  influences,  but  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
will  terminate  in  causing  what  is  termed  higher  farming, 
and  in  the  employment  of  more  labour  than  ever.  Mr. 
Newnham  here  digresses  into  an  account  of  the  various 
practices  of  Indian  Agriculture,  a  chief  feature  of  which 
appears  to  lie  in  the  custom  of  paying  for  labour  accord- 
ing to  the  produce  of  the  land — the  fraction  of  the  pro- 
duce which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  workman  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  abundance  of  the  harvest. 

Mr.  Newnham's  third  reason  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Society,  viz. — its  disregard  of  the  subject  of  parochial 
assessment,  however  accurate  his  views  on  the  matter 
may  be,  is  obviously  insufficient,  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  tie  which  holds  the  Society  together.  Tlie  exclu- 
sion from  the  subjects  of  the  prize  essays  of  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Agriculture  as  the  present  mode 
of  assessing  the  poor's  rate  is  a  consequence  of  the  law 
which,  we  believe,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Society's 
existence — the  law  which  forbids  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters to  be  brought  before  Parliament. 

The  liability  which  hangs  over  every  farmer  who  com- 
mences the  work  of  agricultural  improvement — his  lia- 
bility to  an  increased  charge  as  respects  all  parochial 
rates — involves  the  apparent  injustice  and  obvious  impo- 
licy of  assessing  that  man  most  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  who  employs  the  greatest  number  of  ihem,  and 
him  least  on  whose  non-employment  of  them  the  exist- 
ence of  pauperism  may  chiefly  be  chargeable.  It  would 
be  well,  we  think,  if  security  by  legal  enactment  from 
this  liability  were  given  to  agricultural  improvers  for 
terms  of  years,  varying  according  to  the  permanency  of 
the  several  descriptions  of  improvement  which  they  may 
have  effected. 

If  we  have  hitherto  been  exhibiting  reasons  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Society,  the  entertainment  of  which 
may  appear  reasonable  to  many  minds,  and  may  even  to 
some  justify  the  step  which  Mr.  Newnhara  has  taken,  we 
fear  that  the  sympathy  which  that  gentleman  has  thus  ex- 
perienced will  not  continue  to  follow  him  while  he  details 
ins  fourth  reason  for  seceding.  He  withdraws  from  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  "because  they  have  altoge- 
ther overlooked  and  disregarded  the  science  of  Astro- 
nomy ! "  Had  the  word  been  Astrology,  it  would  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  singularity  of  the  idea.  A  capa- 
bility of  prognosticating  the  weather,  which  he  thinks  a 
skilful  application  of  Astronomy  to  Agriculture  ( !  ! )  would 
confer,  would  doubtlesH,in  our  variable  climate,often  prove 
of  great  service  to  farmers  ;  but  this  is  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  carefulness  in  recording  astronomical  observa- 
tions, but  by  wide-spread  and  lengthened  series  of  ob- 
servations of  the  meteorological  appearances  which  pre- 
cede meteorological  changes.  And  to  this  subject  the 
Society  has  devoted  a  reasonable  share  of  its  attention, 
by  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  Weather 
Prognostics. 

But  Mr.  Newnham  must  speak  for  himself;  the  follow- 
ing is  his  illustration,  somewhat  in  Hindoo  phraseology, 
of  the  advantages  of  applying  astronomy  lo  Agricul- 
ture (/).  It  may  sound  sensibly  enough  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  have  lived  long  in  tropica!  climates,  and  wh& 
look  for  the  annual  changes  of  the  weather  as  regularly 
as  for  the  months  which  there  they  severally  characterise ; 
but  to  English  ears  it  certainly  appears  to  be  sufiicienlly 
ridiculous. 

"  Neighbour,  let  ua  discuss  according  to  our  atmo- 
spheric tables  the  probable  season  to  come.  In  Taurus 
(April),  we  had  excessive  drought.  In  Gemini  (May), 
we  have  had  nipping  cold  and  long  continuance  of 
dry  easterly  wind  ;  what  sort  of  season  do  these  ano- 
malies portend  in  Crab  (June)  for  Howing  the  Swedes.^ 
or  what  may  be  their  effects  on  the  coming  harvest  ? — 
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the  markets? the  sowing  time?     Sliall  we  thrash  out 

our  Wheat  now,  or  lay  by  awhile  for  a  better  price  ?  " 

If  these  questions  had  been  or  could  be  accurately 
answered  by  Mr.  Newnham's  oriental  astrcnoroy,  his 
advocacy  of  its  agricultural  applicability  (!)  would  be 
reasonable  enough.  But  so  long  as  this  is  impossible,  we 
•cannot  but  see  an  inconsistency  in  his  setting  himself  up 
as  the  defendant  of  practical  men  and  the  advocate  of 
practical  measures,  against  a  Society  whose  motto  is 
^*  Practice  with  Science,"  and  in  his  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  and  enforcing  the  plausibility  of  ideas  which 
are  amongst  the  most  visionary  that  ever  were  broached. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Newnham  in  the  fifth  reason  which 
he  gives  for  withdrawing  from  the  Society,  although  we 
think  it  altogether  insufficient  to  justify  that  step.  He 
objects  to  the  expensive  encouragement  of  the  pure  breeds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  which  is  given  by  the  Society  in  their 
Annual  Shows  and  Premiums.  However  much  good  in 
this  respect  may  hitherto  have  been  done  by  the  patronage 
of  Societies  and  wealthy  individuals,  we  think  that  the 
further  improvement  of  animals  for  the  dairy,  feeding- 
stalls,  &c.,  may  now  safely  be  left  to  individual  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  income  of  the  Society  might  now  be 
•more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  cultiva- 
tion-proper, by  the  diffusion  of  sound  information  on  the 
subject,  or  perhaps  by  the  establishment  of  example 
farms  in  the  various  districts  of  its  connection. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  pamphlet,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  Mr.  Newnham  by  its  publication  has  failed  in 
justifying  the  charge  of  impolicy,  which  he  seeks  to 
bring  against  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Failures. — In  last  week's  paper  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  copy  from  a  Scottish  cotemporary  a  report, 
amongst  other  matters,  of  the  highly  interesting  discus- 
sion which  took  place  at  one  of  the  forenoon  meetings  of 
the  Scottish  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association,  in 
Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  Potato  failures.  This  meet- 
ing had  been  announced  for  some  time,  some  very 
eminent  agriculturists  attended  it,  and  nothing  can 
better  show  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  question 
mooted — viz..  What  is  the  cause  of  the  Potato  failures, 
and  is  there  a  remedy  for  them  ? — than  the  discrepancy 
of  opinion  advanced  on  the  occasion.  The  general  opi- 
nion of  scientific  agriculturists  appears  to  be,  that  there 
is  a  liability  inherent  in  every  plant  which  has  for  a 
long  period  been  cultivated  in  the  same  soil  to  become 
deteriorated,  hence  the  universal  belief  in  the  advantage 
of  changing  the  seed  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Potato,  the  most  likely  means  of  avoiding  failure  would 
be  to  procure  a  new  generation  of  plants  from  seed  (not 
tubers)  of  a  healthy  crop  ;  but  in  the  discussion  to  which 
we  are  referring,  Mr.  Girdwood's  experience  gave  the 
death-blow,  in  limine,  to  this  cherished  opinion  ;  the 
seedlings  (whether  raised  from  a  healthy  or  tainted  crop 
is  not  stated,  however)  were  found  to  be  as  liable  to 
decay  as  any  others.  Plant  your  Potatoes  whole,  and 
in  the  autumn,  use  only  such  seed  as  have  the  eyes 
plump,  protect  from  frost,  and,  says  Theory,  you  will 
have  no  failures  ;  not  so  fast,  says  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gad- 
girth,  I  have  done  all  this,  and  still  have  experienced 
failures.  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  failure  in  early-planted  Potatoes  ;  how  many, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
be  able  to  say  the  same  truly  ;  why  early-planted  Potatoes 
are  the  most  liable  to  failure  ;  and  as  to  this  gentleman's 
other  statement,  that  the  failure  of  Potatoes  is  traceable 
to  some  ill-treatment,  especially  by  stowing  them  in 
large  masses,  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that,  up  to  1832, 
no  failures  were  caused  by  such  treatment !  Mr.  Allison, 
of  Mears,  stated  that  Potatoes  taken  from  those  which, 
for  two  seasons,  had  not  been  cut,  would  not  fail ;  it  is,  we 
fear,  mere  assertion ;  whole  Potatoes,  although  not  so 
liable  to  failure,  we  believe,  as  cut  ones,  still,  it  is  noto- 
rious, do  fail.  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, as  appears  from  his  statement,  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  avoid  failures ;  and  the  means  he 
adopts,  viz.  liming  the  ground,  planting  only  in  drained 
land,  pulverising  the  soil  well,  and  not  leaving  either 
the  manure  or  seed  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  and 
■wind,  are  based  on  sound  practical  knowledge :  his 
experience,  however,  that  Potatoes  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  blossoming  are  not  less  liable  to  fail  (if  that 
were  his  meaning),  does  not  accord  with  that  of  some  of 
our  correspondents ;  nor  with  that  of  others,  if  it  be 
that  Potatoes  so  divested  do  not  yield  larger  crops. 
Mr.  Anderson's  experience,  however — if  he  be,  as  we 
suspect  he  is,  the  excellent  and  practical  land-agent  of 
Sir  Robert  Fergusson,  Bart. — at  least  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Potato  failures,  has  been  in  a  mountain 
district;  where,  it  is  well  known,  Potatoes  are  not  so 
liable  to  fail  as  in  lowlands.  The  successful  practice  of 
Mr.  Reid,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart., 
of  raising  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  and  leaving  them  on  the  ground  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun,  although  Professor  Johnston  declared  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  it,  is  known  and  practised  success- 
fully by  almost  every  gardener  with  his  Ash-leaved 
kidneys  intended  for  forcing.  And  as  to  Mr.  Fleming's 
experience — that  the  Cup  Potato  does  not  fail — we  can 
only  say,  that  such  is  not  the  experience  of  the  farmers 
«f  this  country.  This  discussion  was,  in  fact,  an 
epitome  of  the  innumerable  essays  which  for  the  last 
twelve  years  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Potato 
failures ;  and  which  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these  failures,  and 
that  our  only  chance  of  avoiding  them  is  to  use  moun- 
tain-grown — which  often  means  unripened — seed  which 
has  been  preserved  from  heating  in  narrow  pits — to 


plant  in  dry,  deep  soil,  at  a  moist  time,  using  moist 
manure,  and  not  permitting  the  sets  to  lie  exposed — 
even  for  a  few  minutes — to  the  parching  effects  of  sun, 
or  harsh  wind. — Dublin  Farmer's  Gazelle, 

Threshing  Machine. — There  is  now  in  operation  at 
Twarnhayle  experimental  farm,  belonging  to  S,  and  R. 
Davey,  Esqrs.,  a  threshing  machine,  which,  from  its 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  its  great  power,  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  former  threshing  machines,  or 
those  now  generally  used.  It  performs  the  work  of 
three  horses,  and  threshes  125  sheaves  of  Wheat  and 
225  sheaves  of  Barley  or  Oats  in  an  hour  ;  and  this  is 
performed  by  a  poor  pony  of  13  hands  high.  The  in- 
ventor is  a  miner,  named  Michael  Harris,  a  poor  man 
residing  at  Silverwell,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  who  is 
possessed  of  surprising  natural  genius,  and  therefore 
deserves  support.  He  carries  the  whole  apparatus  about 
in  a  small  cart,  and  contracts  with  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  at  per  100  sheaves.  Several  gentlemen 
have  seen  the  machine,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
greatest  improvement  yet  made. —  Wtst  of  England 
Conservative. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Chicory. — A  Eeginner.~^ee  Gardeners^  Chronicle  ofMaylUh, 
■where  you  will  find  that  the  land  should  be  cultivated  as  for 
Turnips,  and  2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  sown  in  the  end  of  April  on 
ridge-drills,  in  rows  alternately  IG  and  4  inches  apart.  The 
plants  should  be  singled  out  to  4  inches  apart,  and  they  may  be 
harvested  in  November,  when  an  average  crop  will  weigh  from 
3  to  5  tons  per  acre. 

Dairy  Produce.— -4  Consian*  T^czrfer  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
any  of  our  correspondents  giving  a  rough  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  cows  required  to  produce,  per  annum,  29  cwt.  of  butter, 
12cwt.  of  cheese.  1000  gallons  of  milk,  and  80  gallons  of  cream; 
and  likewise  of  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  to  stall-feed  the 
said  stock.  A  cow  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  produce 
2Acwt.  of  butter  per  annum,  or  3k  cwt.  of  cheese. 

Manure  Tanks.— 0/neg'a-— If  your  liquid-manurehas  its  volatile 
parts  fixed,  you  may  economically  apply  it  to  Grass  land  in 
winter ;  if  its  ammonia  be  not  fixed,  you  had  better  make  use  of 
some  fixer,  or  wait  till  spring  before  applying  it.  When  once 
its  ammonia  is  fixed,  no  fermentation  in  the  materials  with  which 
it  may  be  mixed  will  effect  its  release. 

Mossy  Land.— T.  Z».— The  application  of  lime  is  said  to  be  some- 
times successful  in  eradicating  Moss. 

Parish  Rates.— Qwem^— By  the  Parochial  Assessments  Act, 
passed  in  1836,  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  be  made 
"  upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  several  here- 
ditaments rated  thereunto,  viz.,  of  the  rent  at  which  the  same 
might  reasonably  he  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  free  of 
all  usual  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  probablfi  average 
annual  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if 
any,  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  to  command  such 
rent."  A  form  of  Rate,  containing  amongst  others,  columns  for 
the  "  Gross  estimated  Rental"  and  "  Annual  Value,"  are  given 
in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  give 
an  explanation  of  this  ill-worded  section  in  a  short  space,  and 
we  therefore  refer  you  to  an  Instructional  Letter  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  published  in  their  third 
Annual  Report,  Appendix  A,  page  t)2,  where  the  mode  in  which 
the  net  annual  value  should  be  estimated,  and  the  distinction 
between  gross  and  net  rent  are  explained  and  exemplified.  In 
the  instances  of  assessment  given  by  you  there  must,  from  some 
extraordinary  circumstance,  have  been  a  great  change  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  property,  or  the  valuer  must,  at  one  of  the 
two  periods  mentioned,  have  entirely lostsight  of  the  provisions 
of  the  above-mentioned  Act.  Saleable  underwoods  only  are 
rateable,  and  not  timber. — W. 

Red  Clover.— .(1  Dairy  Farmer.— li  is  rarely  economical  to  sow 
Red  Clover  without"  a  Corn  crop.  From  6  to  12  lbs.  of  it  are 
generally  sown  per  acre  in  April  along  with  the  Barley.  Two  or 
three  cuttings  may  often  be  had  before  the  ground  be  ploughed 
up  in  autumn.  You  may  do  what  you  like  with  these  cuttmgs, 
but  you  can  rarely  get  more  than  one  made  into  hay. 

Steep's.—.^  Sitbscriber.—'We.  have  not  forgotten.  Sulphate  of 
soda  has  been  found  a  useful  manure  for  Potatoes.    We  shall  be 

glad  to  know  the  results  of  your  experiments. V.  V.  V.— 

Professor  Johnston  recommends  as  a  steep  for  Corn  and  Beans, 
phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  potash, 
common  salt,  sal-ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  a  mixture 
of  1  lb.  of  each  in  10  gallons  of  water  to  steep  300  lbs.  of  seed— 
we  presume  for  about  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  seed  to  be  taken 
out  and  dried  with  gypsum  or  quicklime,  and  immediately 
sown. 

Tui.l's  System  of  Cultivation.— Omeg's  suggests  that  the 
eflfect  of  a  thorough  cultivation,  such  as  Tull  recommended,  is 
similar  to  that  of  what  is  termed  root-pruning ;  the  effect  of  both 
being  to  induce  a  plant  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  deeper 
sources;  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
former  system  he  attributes  to  the  plant  thus  living  upon 
warmer  food.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  system  consist,  we 
apprehend,  in  the  plant  being  enabled  by  it  to  lay-hold  of  ail  the 
vegetable  food  which  does  exist  in  the  soil,  in  the  air  being 
allowed  to  permeate  the  soil,  and  in  the  destruction  of  weeds. 

*t*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


iWarfeets* 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  23.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Beat  Downs&Half-breds  3s  Sto^s  0 

Beat  LonR-wools     -        -  3    0      3  10 

Ewes  and  second  quality  3    0      3    6 

Lamba               -        -        -  3    8      4    •! 


EestScots,Hereforda,&c.  3BlOt 
Best  Short  Horna  -    3    8 

Second  quality  Beaata  -  3  0 
Calvea.  -  -  -  -  8  4 
Pigfl  -        -        -        -    3    4 

Beasts,  34C9;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,010;  Calves,  139;  Pigs,  380. 
Oar  supply  of  Beef  is  rather  shorter  to-day,  and  of  the  best  qualitiey  there 
is  a  la  toeniable  deficiency,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  qiiantitj- being  little  better 
than  stores;  in  consequence,.we  have  an  advance  of  quite  2d  per  8  lbs.  en  the 
first-rate  Beasts;  second  quality  are  a  very  heavy  trade,  and  some  third 
rate  are  hardly  to  be  disposed  of.  The  supply  of  Mutton  keeps  steady,  but 
thp  demand  is  rather  increased  to-day  ;  we  have  a  numerous  attendance  of 
huvers,  at  a  little  more  money  ;  some  of  the  best  Downs  make  rather  over, 
and  some  of  the  best  Longivools  rather  less  than  43,  per  8  lbs ;  Half  breds  are 
a  little  more  saleable  than  last  week,  but  not  much  in  demand.  Very  litUe 
is  doing  in  the  Lamb-trade-     Veal  and  Fork  are  very  heavy. 

Friday,  Sept.  2/. 

We  have  rather  too  many  Beasts  to  day  for  the  demand,  amongst  which  we 
notice  about  80  Dutch,  in  very  good  condition  ;  the  trade  has  suffered  a  de- 
cline of  fully  2d  per  albs;  the  best  Scots,  &c.,  cannot  be  quoted  ac  more  than 
4s,  and  the  best  Short-horns  3s  lOd  per  8  Jbs.  The  Mutton  trade  is  also  very 
heavy,  the  dead  markets  having  been  very  dull  since  ntonday ;  we  cannot, 
however,  make  any  alteration  in  our  quotation  from  Monday's  statement, 
3s  8d  to  4s  for  the  best  Downs,  and  .3s  3d  to  3s  lOd  for  the  best  Longwools. 
Lamb  about  the  same.  Calves  are  shorter,  and  the  beat  quality  make  about 
4s  4d,     Pork-trade  is  very  heavy  at  late  rates. 

Beasts,  872;  Sheen  and  Lamba,  8160;  Calvea,  250;  Pigs,  330. 

.41.  WeatSmithEeld. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Sept.  27- 

The  Hop  Market  continues  very  active  for  both  new  and  old  Hops;  the 
duty  is  stationary  at  130,000/,  The  supply  of  tine  coloured  samples  is  very 
short,  and  they  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  high  prices.  Our  present  currency 
js  as  follows— 
Mld&EastKentPocks.  8Z03  to  W   Os  I  Sussex  Pockets  _        -    6n  Os  to  7/    Os 

Choice  ditto     -         -    —  10  10    j       Choice  ditto     -         -        —        7  10 

Weald  of  Kent  Pocks.    7    0        7  30    I  Farnham      -        -        -    9    0      10  10 

Choicu  ditto      .        -    _  8    8    I 

Patisnosn  &  SunHf  Hop-Factorg: 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Sept.  27. 


Long-wooled  Wethera 
Do.  Ho^iritts 

ll^down  Fleeces 


per  lb.  f  per  lb. 

Is  Odto  laid     Southdown  HogirittF        laid  to  Is  33 
11        1     3H  Kent  Fleeces  II         1    S^ 

10        111  Jawks  PBttHiN,  Wool  Broker. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 

SniiTHFiELD,  Sept.  26. 

PrimeUplandHaylOOa  to  110s  .  Clover    -    USa  to  I20a  1  Straw     -    263  to  323 

Inferior        „  —         _         ,,      New  116        120    | 

New  Hay    „  85  95   '  John  Coopkb,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Sept.  26. 

Superior  Mead,  Hay  lOOs  tollOs  |  Superior  Clover  llOs  to  115s  f 

Inferior  -  90         96      Inferior        „       90        105       Straw  29fl  to  34s 

New  Hay  -  —       _     |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Saleemao. 
Whitechapkl,  Sept.  27. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      100s  to  105s  ,  Old  Clover        —9      120s, 
New  Hay  -        90        lOO  I  New  Clover     106        116     Straw      23s  to 346 

'     „    Inferior   —         —  ' 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept  28.— The  market  continues  to  be 
well  supplied,  particularly  with  the  various  kinds  of  autumnal 
fruit,  but  trade  is  not  brisk.  Among  Pines  we  obseryed  several 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Queen  and  Providence.  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  are  very  fine,  and  these,  as  well  as  other 
ports,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Pears  are  fetching  a 
better  price  than  they  did  last  week.  The  Marie  Louise  and 
Brown  Beurre  bring  from  5s.  to  Qs.  per  half-sieve,  and  good 
samples  of  Louise  Bonne  and  Gansel's  Bergamot  are  offered  at 
from  4s.  to  10s.  per  half-sieve.  Apples  have  not  varied  since 
our  last  report.  Among  Plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  the  Im- 
peratrice  are  tolerably  abundant.  Damsons  are  somewhat 
scarcer,  and  are  also  a  little  advanced  in  price.  Peaches  still 
continue  good,  and  are  sufficient  for  the  demand;  but  Necta- 
rines are  scarce.  Filberts  are  also  very  scarce.  Of  Walnuts 
there  are  plenty,  they  bring  about  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 
Oranges  are  scarce.  Lemons  are  tolerably  abundant.  Vege- 
tables are,  generally  speaking,  good  in  quality.  Celery  is  very 
fine.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  arc  also  good  ;  they  have  not 
altered  in  price  since  our  last  report.  Some  Brussels  Sprouts 
have  just  made  their  appearance.  Cabbages,  Carrots,  and 
Turnips  are  plentiful;  and  French  Beans  still  continue  to  be 
well  supplied.  Onions  are  good  and  plentiful;  and  Endive, 
Lettuces,  and  other  salading  are  tolerably  abundant.  Among 
cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Gladiolus  psit- 
tacinas,  Amaryllises,  Jasmines,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Carnations,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  3Jto 
Grapes,  Hothouse, p. lb., 

—  ^     Spanish,  perlb.,  ' 


Is  to  3* 

.._ .  IS  tolatJj 

Portugal,  per  lb.,  la  to  Is  Gd 
Melons,  each.ls  to  8s 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  2»  M  to  6s 
Apricots,  per  doz  ,  1<  to  3s 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  2s  6dto  5s 

—  Imperatrice.  per  punnet.  Is  6<f 

—  Coe's  Gold.  Drop,  p.  pun. ,1s 
Damsons,  per  half-sieve,  li  Sd  to  2s  Gd 
Apples,  Dessi,  per  bush.,  2s  Gd  to  6s 

—     Kitchen,  Ss  to  4s 
Fears,  Dess.,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  6i  to  lOs 


Figs,  per  doz.,  3*  to  — s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  DOs  to  lOOs 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s  to  28s 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  per  100,  IDs  to  24j 

—  bitter,  per  100,  Si  to  20« 
Lemons,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2* 

—  per  ItiO,  Gs  to  I4s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Ga 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  Gd 
Cob  Nu<s,  per  100  lbs.,  8Ds  to  90« 
Nuts,  Barcelnna,  32t 

—  Brazil,  IBs 

—  Cob,  Hs 


Cabbagos,  per  dozen,  6d  to  Is  Zd 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5j 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  1* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,Gd  to  &d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3s 
French  Beans,  p.hf,-sv.,2s  to  2s  Gd 
Scar.  Runners,  per  hf.-sv..  Is  to  IsCd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  5O5  to  80s 

—  ewt.,  2»  Gd  to  4s 

—  bushel,  ls6dto2j  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh,,  2*  to  -Is 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  Is  Gd  to  is 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2«  fid  to  4a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  Gd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2s  to  Ga 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2ii  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  toBs 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2rf  to  3d 


VEGETABLES, 


■ach, ; 


oOd 


—  llidKC,  doz.,  Od  to 

Vegetable  fllarrow,  per  doz.,  'id  to  It 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  ls6d  to  2s 
Leeks,  oer  hnn.,2H  to  3d 


Garlic,  per  lb.,  id  to  Gd 
Onions,  pet  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2s  to  is 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  55 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  fid 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sF.,  2*  fid  to  3s  6<f  1 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4s  to  8s 

—  Green,  per  100,  Is  to  3* 

Radishes,  per  doz,,  Gd  to  Is  Gd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  fid  to  Is  fid 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d to  Is  3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch.  Is  to  IsSd 
Endive,  per  score.  It  to  Is  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  Gd  to  2s  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is  to  2s 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  imni'h    f/t  r„  .^^ 


Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  10  Sd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  £d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  Is  6d  t"  "• 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Sept.  23. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  the  home  counties  this  morning 
was  small,  particularly  from  Essex;  picked  samples  met  a  ready 
sale  at  fully  last  week's  prices,  damp  and  inferior  descriptions 
sold  slowly  at  late  rates.  Foreign  was  in  more  general  request, 
and  commanded  our  extreme  quotations.— Malting  Barley  must 
be  written  Is.  lower;  Grinding  qualities  are  unaltered.— Old. 
Beans  maintain  their  late  value. — New  and  all  kinds  of  Peas  are 
Is.  cheaper.— The  Oat-trade  is  heavy,  and  barely  supports  the 
prices  of  last  Monday. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.           S.     S.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    40    60  Red    .     42  -ig 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorlcshire  .    —    —        White     — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  273  to  34s  Chevalier    31    3G  Grind.     25  30 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands     19    21  Feed        18  SO 

Northumberland  and  Scotch   .       .        Feed    19    21  Potato     20  23 

Irish      ....                         .        Feed     17    20  Potato      19  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 60    56 

Hertford  and  Essex 64    60 

Rye 29    32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new    26  to  32        Tick    37    34  Harrow  29  35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    ZG  to  38      Winds.  —    —  Longpod —  — 

Peas,  White         .       .        .        .    33  to  35      Maple  29    31  Grey       26  28 
ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK, 


Flour. 

Englisli  .  ^877  Ska.  —  Br 
Irish  .  .  —  ,,  —  , 
Foreign  -    105    „    10313  , 


I   4478 


I  Barl.  I  Malt.!  Oats,  i  Rye.  t  Bna. 

4045   I    8166       1095  216       1360 

—             35     18383  _           — 

9935  1     —        4325  720   |  2d84 


123 


Friday,  Sept.  27. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Corn  since  Monday  have  been  mode- 
rate; those  of  Foreign  are  good,  English  Wheat  meets  a  free 
sale  at  Monday's  prices,  and  Foreign,  particularly  fine  qualities, 
finds  buyers  for  retail  quantities  on  fully  as  good  terms  as  on 
that  day.  Good  Dantzig  in  bond,  and  low  qualities  of  Red,  are 
inquired  after  for  exportation  to  France,  but  we  did  not  hear  of 
anything  being  done. — Barley  fully  maintains  its  late  value, 
and  there  appears  more  disposition  to  purchase  both  Malting' 
and  Grinding  qualities. — In  Beans  and  Peas  there  is  no  altera- 
tion.—The  Oat-trade  is  firm,  and  needy  buyers  are  compelled  to 
pay  very  full  prices. 

ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK- 


Barley 

2070 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


English 
Irish       . 
Foreign 


Atig.       16   per  Quarter. 


e  weelis'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain     20 

SEEDS,  Sept.  23, 

per  qr    62b  to  66a 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

FesR. 

34S6. 

SOS  Od 

35slld 

35s  7d 

32s  7d 

GO     4 

33     3 

20     4 

86    8 

36  10 

34    0 

fiO  11 

34   11 

20     7 

34     2 

37    0 

33  10 

20     6 

34     4 

38     1 

33  10 

46  U 

35  11 

20     1 

35    9 

87     9 

34    6 

46    3 

S5    6 

20     6 

36    7 

37    3 

33     1 

48    4 

85    0 

35     6 

36  11 

33     0 

20    0 

3     0 

6     0 

7    6 

6     6 

9    6 

Canary       -  _       _ 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    44 

Clover,  Red,  English         -    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  English     -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  .  -  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  laat  36 
Linseed        -        -       per  qr    ^ 

—  Baltic        -        -        -     — 
_    Cakea.Eng.  per  1000   lo: 


62 


LinseedCabes.Foreign.p.ton  GHoSl 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     10s      Ida 

—  Superfine    „        -     12        16 

—  Brown  „  -  12  16 
Rapesecd,  English,  per  last  231  251 
Rape  Cakea  -  per  ton  —  — 
Sainfoin  -  -  -  .  ^  — 
Tares,  Ene.  wrnter  p.boah.    5        6 

—    Foreign  -        -        •    —       _- 
Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        ^ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KlKOSFOSD  A^s  hKX. 
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Sales  tg  Auction. 


SIX  DWS'  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

"JVfESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
i.VJ_  to  Public  Competition,  by  Auction,  at  the  American  Nur- 
-sery,  Leytoostone,  Essex  (about  one  mile  from  the  Railway 
Station,  Stratford),  on  Monday,  2lst  October,  IS44,  and  five  fol- 
lowing days,  at  11  o'clock,  (to  close  Executors'  accounts),  the 
celebrated  NURSERY  STOCK,  consistiog  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  fine  Evergreens,  Ornamental,  Deci- 
duous, iiud  American  Plants,  of  every  variety,  in  considerable 
quantitio;,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers. 
The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds,  from  its  having-  many 
rare  specimens  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  first-rate  collections 
(also  of  the  Trade,  from  its  excellence),  and  comprising  several 
thousands  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Ledums.  Andromeda,  all  in 
fine  condition  for  potting,  being  well  furnished  with  bloom  buds. 
N.B.  The  groundispruverbialfor  safety  of  removal,  the  mould 
adhering  to  the  roots.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues, One  Shilling  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and 

ofthe  AncMoneers-  Levtnnstone.  Essex. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION.  By  Mr.  J. 
King,  on  the  Premises,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  oo  the  I4th 
Oct.,  1S44,  and  following  day  at  U  each  day,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Dawson;  consisting  of  a  collection  of  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Shrubs,  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Forest-trees. 
Camellias,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants.  &c.  &c.  To  be  viewed 
till  the  Sale  J  Catalogues  on  the  Premises;  Mr.  Clerk,  Seeds- 
man, Bishopsgate-street ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer.  Hackney-road. 

■^PO  BE  DISPOSED  OR— A  Very  Snug  FARM, 
-»-  situate  in  Surrey,  about  12  miles  from  Londati.  comprising 
-200  Acres  of  Arable  and  Grass  Land,  in  high  condition;  may 
be  had  at  a  very  moderate  rental,  together  with  a  neat  Cottage 
Residence,  and  all  necessary  Farm  Buildings.— For  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  Brooks  and  Green,  Estate  Agents  and 
Auctioneers,  28,  Old  Bond  Street. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
bj'  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
irieods  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
-.varded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  they 
Ue  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
■  cries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

.V  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
::  V  Piirk-st.,  every  article  required  for   the   construction  of 
HijrtricQltural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
cttained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
*:    ■.•r—^'ones,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
:  .  designs.    Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 

:  .  .:c-  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
ttave  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
emp;oyed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
ChisiAick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D,  and  £.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
othcis  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

I>.  and  E.  Bailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 

■  '.  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 

r.eg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 

Jaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 

;  vala  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 


/  'UANO;  Genaine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Ichaboe, 

'   ^   on  Sale;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 

'  ;yhatc«  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.    Synopsis 

r.cet,  and  mode  of  ii<tc,  onappHcation,  &c.— Apply  to  Mark 

;  '.it'^.i  LL,  10.  i;(.pf.T  Thames-^'trcct. 


LANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

^-^      ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
-■.  nd  by  their  Agents, 

(JOTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
OIBB3,  BRIGHT,  Sc  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
'7.  I,imc-«trcet.  Sept,  2",  Ift44. 

\  JANURES.— The  Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 

-'-*    nicle  muit  have  noticed  the  complaint*  constantly  made 

there  of   the  Adulterations  of  Maaurca,  and  which  arc  now 

carried  on  tfj  a  r*;arful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Broker  ofthe  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 

mqitication  with  hcvcrat  scieniiflcChcmi»tH,  calls  the  attcn- 

'f  the  Nobility,  A(frIculturi«tJi,  and  Faimcrs  to  his  method 

O'flyini;  ManurcH,  by  which  a  genuine  article  U  secured. 

t  article  \%  AnalyHcd,  and  the  AnulynlB  forwarded  to  the 

■>=i*eT,  who  con  by  thlit  mcanH  obtain  rcdre»a  should  the 

'■  differ  from  the  Analyiilii. 

■'m«,  Cwh  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
.rdinjp. 

■''Ki»'cf  will  be  kept  of  the  AT\a.\y%\%  of  every  cnr^o  of 
t'j  imported  lnt/»  Umdon  that  \n  broueht  in  the  market. 
Price- current,  U>ndon,  Sept.  27,  \Hii  :— 

*    '""    "     ""        "    Nit.  oM'ota«hp,cwt.£l    Aa.td 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Sulph. 

acid       ,       .    p.lb.O    0    1 

Rape  Cakes      .  p.tonl  \t,    0 

Salts,  Epsnm  ,,000 

„     Glauber         ,,7    0    1) 

Bolphate    of   Ammo- 

dIs,  percwt,  i6«.toO  17    0 

WJi.  NoaTMcorrr,  13,  Rood-Une,  FcDch arch- atr cot. 


1  •        .p.  I'm  da  lOi 

(rrf 

TTOihe'l  ■,/,ii).,iofl    0 
rilclned  .       .70 

0 

'fnate  of  ammo. 

'    .       .    I),  cut.  1  le 

0 

f'O,Pcriivian,p.tn,l0  0 

0 

,      IchtttM^e       ,»    0    0 

0 

""»  .       ;       „    »    0 

0 

4U;of  ffoda,  p.<rwto  14 

t 

POTTER'S  GUANO  MANURE  is  the  only  Guano 
that  can  positively  be  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  three  seasons.  The  imported  article,  it  is  well  known, 
is  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  genuine,  and  is  subject  to  a 
most  extensive  system  of  adulteration.  Orders  addressed  early 
to  the  Works.  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  will  have  instant 
attention.     Testimonials  will  be  sent  per  post,  if  required. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  had  as  usual  of  most 
Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 

*^.*  Beware  of  being  imposed  upon  by  inefficacious  imi- 
tations. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
''IpHE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
J-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  f^reat  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  e.-cpressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEK,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c. 

A  NALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  and  all 
-^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  5  A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND. 

THE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Workmen, 
in  preserving  a  uniform  fall  in  Drains  and  Waler-courscs. 
In  consequence  of  the  approval  expressed  and  the  demand  made 
for  these  Levels  at  the  recent  Southampton  Show,  Mr.  Baile? 
Denton  has  arranged  with  an  eminent  London  JIathematical 
Instrument  Maker  to  make  them  in  any  number  required. 
Price  305. 

This  Level  is  as  accurate  as  a  spirit-level,  and  so  simple,  that 
the  workman  unable  to  read  can  use  it  with  facility.  When 
closed  it  forms  a  5-feet  staff. 

Orders  addressed  to  Mr.  Denton,  Land  Agent,  9,  Gray's  Inn- 
square,  Loudon  ;  or  to  Mr.  Ch-^bnock,  "Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
will  insure  a  perfect  instrument. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

JD.  PIPER,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex,  (Member 
•  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society),  has  been  four  years 
raising  two  nevv  Stacks  of  Wheat,  viz..  Piper's  "Thick-set," 
and  "Colne  Whitecliaff  Red."  At  the  last  Southampton  Meet- 
ing two  sheaves  of  these  Wheats  were  exhibited  outside  (notice 
not  having  been  given  in  time  for  their  admission  inside),  where 
they  produced  much  excitement,  and  6d.  per  ear  was  offered  for 
them.  Last  year,  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  the  Piper's 
Tliick-set  grew  eight  bushels  and  a  half,  and  the  Colne  White- 
chaff  Red  five  bushels  and  a  half  more  per  acre  than  the  most 
prolific  Wheat  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Last  autumn 
J.  D.  P.  measured  a  quarter  of  an  acre  off  his  field,  and  dibbled 
the  Thick-set  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  one  bushel  per  acre; 
and  though  the  plant  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  slug  in  the 
winter,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  self-sown  Potatoes  were  left 
to  grow,  still  the  yield  was  14  bushels  and  a  half,  being  equal 
to  14  sacks  and  2  ^ushels  per  acre.  One  person  this  year  grew 
15  sacks  and  2  buphels,  another  14  sacks,  and  another  13  sacks 
per  acre.  One  parcel  weighed  6^2  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  stiffest- straw ed  Wheat  in  England,  and  is  adapted 
for  strong  or  hollow  bottom  ground,  and  is  not  likely  to  get 
laid.  J.  D.  P.  will  send  to  London,  or  to  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  Colne,  carriage  free,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  a 
post-offics  order,  or  reference  to  some  house  in  London  for  the 
money,  with  the  order  for  the  Wheat.  When  it  is  all  sold, 
J.  D.  P.  promises  to  inform  the  Public,  by  an  advertisement  in 
this  Paper;  but  if  he  should  get  any  post-oftice  orders  after  itis 
all  sold,  he  will  return  them.  The  price  is  regulated  according 
to  the  yield.  Thick-set,  15^.  per  bushel;  Colne  Whitechaff 
Red,  Qs.  per  bushel.  Samples  of  the  above,  both  threshed  and 
in  the  straw,  may  be  seen  at  our  Office.  N.B. — J.  D.  P.  adver- 
tised in  the  two  principal  papers  in  Essex,  where  the  above 
Wheat  was  growing,  in  order  that  Agriculturists  might  see  it 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  quality  and  quantity. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

CAMPBELL'S  CORN  STEEPS.—The  Material  for 
Wheat  is  on  Sale  by  the  undermentioned  Agents,  at  2s.  Qd. 
per  gallon. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  drought  of  the  last  spring  and 
summer,  the  results  of  the  experiments,  in  very  many  instances, 
have  been  surprising,  averaging  a  saving  on  seed,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  3i-.  per  acre,  and  yielding  a  produce  of  20  per  cent, 
additional  in  straw,  and  40  per  cent,  in  grain.  Had  the  season 
been  more  moist  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  double. 
Frum  Report  of  the  Judges,  Glasgow  Cattle  Show,  Aug.  /,  1844. 

"Among  the  remaining  articles  of  the  Exhibition  (of  Roots, 
Seeds,  &c.),  the  Judges  would  direct  attention  to  a  series  of 
apecimeus  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  con- 
sisting of  various  Grasses  (they  were  Wheat,  Barley,  Naked 
Barley,  and  Oats),  raised  from  Seed  steeped  in  a  Fertilising 
Liquid.  These  were  contrasted  with  others  which  had  not 
undergone  the  process,  and  were  in  all  cases  decidedly  superior." 

Agents:— Messrs.  G.  Gibbs,  20,  Down-street,  Piccadilly; 
Thos.  Glbbs,  corner  of  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly ;  and  Edw. 
Purser,  40,  New  Bridge-street,  London.  W.  E.  Rendle,  Ply- 
mouth Manure  Company ;  J.  Campbell,  5,  Mersey-street, 
Liverpool;  P.  Bruce,  Merchant,  Hull;  Crouch  and  Co.,  66, 
Close,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  W.  F.  Knrkcck,  Truro ;  John 
Mayer,  Hifih  Offley,  Staffordwhire  ;  George  Griffith,  Bcwdlcy; 
J.  II.  Hadcn,  Warminster;  Phillips  and  Whittcm,  Coventry; 
John  Towers,  Maidenhead;  Samuel  Waldic,  Carlisle;  John 
Itodway,  Carmarthen;  James  Black  and  Co.,  Aberdeen;  W. 
Campbell,  Merchant,  Wick ;  Wm.  Cuthbcrtson,  Printer,  Annan ; 
J.  and  D.  Campbell,  Thurso  ;  Maxwell  Dick,  Irvine;  Dickson 
and  TurnbuU,  Perth  ;  Drysdalc  and  Co.,  GlaHgow;  Drummond 
and  .Sons,  Stirling;  Wm.  Dalrymplc.  Cupar  Angus  ;  John  DykcH, 
Kilmarnock;  James  Haldanc,  Lauder;  J.  Bell,  Dundee;  Tliob. 
Kennedy,  Dumfries;  A.  Kennedy,  Thornhill;  P.  Lawson  and 
Hon,  Edinburgh;  Wm.  Low,  Forfar;  A.  M'Farlanc,  KlnroHH  ; 
John  Ogg,  and  Shield  and  Co,,  Arbroath  ;  Geo.  Rohcitnon,  jun., 
Kirkwall  ;  John  Rac,  Ellon;  A.BlmptiUD,  MucdufT;  A.  U.Tclfer, 
Ayr;  Wood  and  Co.,  Stonehaven. 


ij^XTIRPATION  of  the  MEALY-BUG,  THRIPS, 
-J  *ic.— ThcBO  peMtB  toGardtnHcan  bo  readily  and  uffcctuully 
extirpated  without  Injury  to  the  moMt  delicate  plantH,  by 
HERKMAN'H  VKOKTAULE  DILUTIUM,  Bold  In  boltlcs  lit 
r,n.,  I0».,  and  2f)«.  each,  free  of  carriage  to  alt  partH  of  Great 
Kritaln.— AddrcKH,  with  a  remltt.uicc,  cHher  to  Hamuki,  Hiskk 
MAW,  ilomticy,  ilunlH,  or  Mcsurs.  Maiinock  and  Manlv,  Nur 
scrymcD,  &c.,  Uackneyi  who  aro  tlio  solo  Loudon  Agcotn. 


EXTIRPATION  of  all  kinds  of  VERMIN.— Office, 
69,  King  William-street,  City,  London.  —  Mr.  J.  A, 
MEYER,  practical  chymist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  one  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c.,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certiacates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Frogmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
be  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  5s.,  lOs.,  204-.,  sofi.,  and 
lOOi.  each,  with  full  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  and  which  can  be  applied  without  injury  to  property. 
Dwelling-houses  cleansed  from  1/.  to  5l.  per  annum  ;  mansions 
and  estates  from  10^.  and  upwards  ;  ships,  docks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  &c.,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.— None  are  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 


JR.  AND  A.  RANSOME,  Ipswich,  have  published 
•  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Cuts,  of  their  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES,  which  may  be  had  by- 
post,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  six  penny  stamps. 


CMTTH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

O  or  HAND-MACHINE,  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on 
the  various  Soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — 
This  Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  can  be  used  by  men  or 
women.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of 
seed  intended  to  be  planted,  into  each  hole  made  by  the  Dibble, 
at  one  operation,  without  any  further  care  than  supplying  it 
with  Seed,  by  the  person  using  it,  and  will  plant  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  all  kind  of 
Garden  Seeds.  In  Tin,  1/.  lOs.  each;  or  with  Copper  Box  and 
Tube,  i;.  15s.   each.     Commission  allowed  to  Agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hai.len,2,  Wuisley-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London,  through  the  agency 
of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  Sellers  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter  to  his  address,  in- 
closing a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount. — Richaro  Smith, 
Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

^^^^^^$^^ 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings ;  its  advan- 
tages are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  id.  per  foot,  super.  A  discount  to  the  trade, 
Thos.  J.  CaooGON,  8,  Ingram-court,Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c, 

McKIBBlN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  for  Rooflug,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disEidvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent  many  useful  houses  and  tihcds 
being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  id  some 
instances  alto gether'— obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  maybe  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
9s.  6d.  per  square  of  100  feet),  with  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Government  Dock-yards  and. 
variousother  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowoEN,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents;— Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
1 1,  Manesty-lanc ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq. ;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland 'and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
Esq. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgate  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq. ;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichacl,  Esq.,  St.  Enoch-square; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis&  Co. ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibbin's 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER.  RAILWAY,  andother  FELT^ 

*»*  The  "iMPRovEn  Roofing  Fult"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  the  Common  Felt  made  in  lengths,  and  not 
subject,  like  it  or  continuous  sheets  of  other  material,  to  be 
stripped  by  storm;  it  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and 
from  the  simple  mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  can- 
not percolate  through  nail-holes,  being  only  fastened  down  at 
the  overlaps. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM*NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufactur -rs,  ;iih1  only  Patcntccti  oflM- 
I'llOVKD  PATENT  ASPIlALTIiD  FELT,  for  Roollng  Houses, 
ShcdH,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Prot'<;lin&  Phmty,  ami  Covering 
Ciardeii  Framca,  beg  to  call  llic  attention  of  Car(l«uer«  Hiul  others 
to  their  Huperlor  article,  which  has  jjuei.  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Sliowa  of  England,  Saitlan.l,  and  Irduiid,  and  On- 
TAlNJin  the  Pju/jc  for  being  the  best  and  c'lCiipeat  article  (or  roof- 
ing, &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  In  the  neinhhourhood  of  Lomlon,  and  In  dlflcrcnt 
imrts  ofthe  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  Ine  relt  la 
iiniiervlouH  to  rain,  .snow,  and  froHt,  jiiid  a  non-t:onductur  ol  heat 
and  Honnd.  Ita  advanliiffeft  arc  LlKbtncBS,  Warnttli,  nuiabillty, 
and    Kconomy.— Price  Onj.y  Onj)   Picnny  i-jcii  Stj^AKH  I-oot. 

SainjileM,  with  dircctiona  for  laying  on,  and  tesllmr'"'*""  "«  *" 
its  nierltM,  m;nt  free  to  any  jtart  of  the  town  or  country-"!  **''*'''*"' 
I-'cltWorku,  Lamb's  Bulldingn,  Buuhill-ruw,  London. 
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PORTER'S  GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  and 
PLAIN  IRO?^  KOCr-;VG.  and  IRON  HVaOLE  and 
PENCE  WORKS,  Grove,  Sonthwark.  The  I'atent  Galvanized 
Iron  Co  's  '.Sorci's)  process,  is  now  beinj?  used  for  the  Roofing 
of  the  New  Houjics  of  Ptirliameut ;  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,  by 
the  Trinity  Board,  &c.  It  is  |<:irticularly  suited  for  the  Colonies, 
and  is  shipped  by  J.  PorrER  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ceylon.  &c.  j  also  supntied  by  him  to  several  English,  and  to 
the  Jamaica  Railway  Companies.  Moveable  Feeding  Sheds  antl 
Pens,  Farmyurd  and  Fireproof  Buildings  of  all  kinds.  A  new 
description 'if  Gatvar.i7.ed  Iron  Open  Gutter  covered  with  lilc 
for  the  circulation  of  hat  water,  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
kind.  The  Trade  sujjplied  with  Corrugated  Plates,  Galvanized 
or  not,  and  with  Iron  Fences  of  all  kinds. 

BOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 
The  PROTEOSCOPI?,  an  original  OPTICAL  INSTRU- 
MENT, unlimited  in  its  appliances  to  Nature  and  Art,  a  highly 
valuable  addition  to  LONGBOTTOM'S  OPAQUE  MICRO- 
SCOPE, the  PHYSIOSCOPR,  and  the  OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICROSCOPE.  The  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATION  of  the 
PASSIONS,  from  COLLINS'S  ODE,  with  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Mubic,  is  the  first  subject  exhil)ited  by  the  PROTEO- 
SCOPE,  at  u  Qiiaitcr  to  Five  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon,  and  at 
a  Quaiter  to  Ten  in  the  Evening.  Dr.  RYAN'S  present  Daily 
Lecture  is  on  POISONS  and  their  ANTIDOTES,  delivered  at 
Halt-past  Three,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  at  a  Quarter  to  Nine.  Professor  BACHHOFFNER 
Lectures  on  the  alternate  Eveninirs.  The  Lectures  abound  in 
interesting  Experiments.  The  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  MACH  INE, 
DIVING  BELL  and  DIVER,  &c.  The  Music  is  composed  and 
conducted byT.  WALLIS,  Mus.  Doc— Admission,  li-.  \Schools 
Half-price.  


EEAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS, 
at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST,  IS, 
Ludgate-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  olFers  the  best  Meat  Dish  Covers 
as  follow  :— Cottage  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  inches,  3i.  19s. ;  I  do. 
of  18  inches,  31.  3*'. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  il.  8s,;  the  set  of  4,  com- 
plete, lU.  lOi-.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  in.. 
4i.  ICi.'.;  1  do.  of  IS  inches,  3^.  19s. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  5/.  5s.;  the 
set  of  4,  complete,  14/.  ONLY.  In  noticing  the  prices  of  the 
above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to  assert  they  are  superior  to  many 
advertised  at  a  much  higher  price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons 
and  Forks  as  usual.  Fiddle  Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz.;  Queen's  Pat- 
tern, 76-.  -id.  per  oz.  Superior  Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery, 
cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  100 
engravings,  and  full  of  useful  information,  is  just  published,  and 
32iay  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  West,  Sil- 
versmith, 18,  LudgatK-street.  London. 


HEALTH,  LONG   LIFE,    AND  HAPPINESS.— 
EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  SCORBUTIC  HUMOUR. 

I,  WiLi-iASi  Wood,  of  Rockwell  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Wel- 
lington, Somerset,  hereby  certify,  that  for  a.hoat  sevens/ears  I 
was  afflicted  with  Scouedtic  HuMOL-a  on  my  ucse,  \vi;h  a 
continued  discharge,  rendering  me  almost  unfit  for  society  j  I 
tried  several  medical  men,  and  various  medicines  for  curing 
the  same,  but  all  proved  of  no  avail,  producing  no  beneficial 
effect;  at  last  I  ^vas  persuaded  to  try  Parr's  Pills,  and  after 
taking  two  small  boxes  and  part  of  a  third,  I  was  completely 
cured,  and  I  now  feel  no  pain  or  inconvenience  as  before. 
Many  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  your  Agent  for  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  GiiiiKDY,  can  bear  witness  that  my  testimony  is 
correct,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  made  known,  that  others  similarly 
afllicted  may  be  encouraged  to  try  the  same  medicine,  whi.-h 
under  the  blessing  of  God  has  ptov-;'d  so  serviceable  to  me. 

Witness  my  hand  this  6th  dayof  August,  ISU.    Wm.  Wooc. 
In  the  presence  of  John  Grekdy,  Wellington. 

From  Dr.  C.  SteAlVK,  184,  Fi:Iton-street,  sole  agent  Iir 
Brooklyn.— Ad  instance  of  the  singular  eijca:;^'  of  Parh-'s  L"  ': 
Pills,  which  merits  pjirticniar  notice,  occurred  in  'he  per  ^. 
of  a  lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  consumptive  mr. .  "'ho  i 
beeii  nfi'ctcd  for  'ipv^r.rdo  of  s's'-jwrs  with,  ve  _  .„  >;  '.. 
geneiTil  debility,  he;.dafl:e,  datoience,  fainlings  ^•--  /..ne 
cfTectf;  oririu'Ating  \n  an  impaired  con^'atution.  Cwc— Ci'7  air 
■Vrti^rtried,  but  td  little  ad,vantage.  She  complained  of  weari- 
ness and  pain  oq  the  least  motion  :  her  bowels  were  sometimes 
constipated,  and  at  others  lax,  and  never  regular.  At  t^is 
period,  she  was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Lifk  Pills,  when 
no  less  astonishing  than  true,  before  she  had  fi^tiished  two 
boxes,  an  entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.  To  such, 
uotliiiig  can  equal  this  antidote,  as  it  imparts  tone  and  strength 
to  the  stomach,  and  operates  so  mildly,  that  the  most  delicatt; 
of  either  sex  cau  take  them  with  the  greatest  safety,  " 
To  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  April,  1844.         Yours  truly,  C.  Strane. 

These,  and  hundreds  of  other  cases  of  DECIDED  CURES, 
attested  on  the  higliest  authority,  and  already  publislieri,  occupy 
upwards  of  150  pages  of  letterpress.  These  Testimonials  are 
published  periodically,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  any 
respectpblc  medicine-vender's.  The  cures,  in  many  instances, 
were  effected  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  they  thus 
establish  the  claims  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  in  being  considered 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC— Beware  of  Spurious  Imita- 
tions of  the  above  medicine.  None  are  genuine  unless  the 
words"  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are  in  WHITE  Letters  on  a 
RED  GROUND,  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp  pasted 
round  each  box.     Sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine  Venders. 


p  ONTENTS  of  the  NUM  BER  for  SATURDAY  last' 

V->  SEPTEMBBR  21,  op 

THE    ATHEP^iCUIVI, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Pricb  Fourpemcb, 

Or  Sfamptit,  to  i;o  free  %  poit,  hd. 

Keviews  op,  with  E.^tracts  rnoji— 


St.  Lucia  :  Historical,  Statisti- 
cal, and  Descriptive,  by  H. 
H.  Brun,  Esq. 
The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt 
The  Claims  of  Labour;  an 
Essay  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Employers  to  the  Employed 


A  Short  Abridgment  of  Bri- 
taiie's  Distemper,  by  Patrick 
Gordon.  Printed  for  the 
Spalding  Club. 

The  Settk-rs  in  Canada;  writ- 
ten for  Young  People,  by 
Capt.  Marryat 


OiriS:isial  Papers. — On  Malaria  as  a  Source  of  Fever  in 
Wnrm  Climates,  by  Dr.  McWilIi;im,  late  senior  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Niger  Expedition— Rj;pofiT  of  thi;  British 
Archaeological  Association,  Meeting  at  Canterbury 

Foreign  Correspoafience.— Letter  from  Norraandie  : 
Education  ill  France— Letters  from  Ratisbon  ;  Taste  in  Ba- 
varia: the  Valhalla— Letters  from  Rouen 

Our"V7eekly  Gossip.— The  London  Art  Union  and  Mr. 
Saunders— the  New  Royal  Exchange— the  Doncaster  Cup- 
Statue  of  Laplace— Barabia  of  St.  Louis,  Munich— M.  Flau- 
din— Horace  Vernet  and  Morocco  Commissions  —  Berwick 
Castle— Deaths  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Camuccini,  and  Bona- 
tinsky— Shakespeare  and  Mrs.  Hall's  Monument  at  Strat- 
ford —  The  Earl  of  Rosse's  Telescope  —  The  Repeal  Prize 
Essays—  Sale  of  Forney  —  Comte  de  CUrac's  Catalogue  of 
the  Artists  of  Antiqnity—Thiers's  History  of  the  Cocsulat 
—  Celebration  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  —  Sou- 
tliey's  Cromwell— King  of  Prussia  and  Dr.  Schmitz— Victims 
of  Niebuhr 

Fine  -ffi-rts. — Mr.  Eastlakeon  the  Principles  which  may  re- 
gulate the  Selection  of  Subjects  for  Painting  in  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  reference  to  the  native  and 
various  styles  of  the  Formative  Arts 

rVEiSCeZXanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Mr.  Nssroyth 
V,  Capt.  Warner— New  Meteorological  Instrument,  by  Mr. 
Godaard— The  Moa,  or  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand — Rich- 
ard the  Second  :  discovery  of  his  house  at  Bordeaux— The 
Norwegian  Runner. 

Order  Tlie  iLtUenasum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


On  the  1st  of  October,  in  demy  8vo,  price  6s., 
''pHE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  and  HOME, 

-L  FOREIGN,  and  COLONIAL  JOURNAL,  No  II..  being 
the  8th  No.  of  the  FOREIGN  and  COLONIAL  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents:  1.  The  Theses  of  Erastus  touching  Excommunica- 
tion, and  the  Scottish  Church  Establishment.— 2.  Werner  as 
Infidel,  Romanist,  and  Poet.— 3.  Revelations  of  Russia;  or  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  Empire  in  1814.— 4.  Present  State  of 
Morocco.— 5.  German,  English.'and  American  Essays.— 6.  The 
Miscellaneous  "Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.- 7.  State  of  Portu- 
gal,-8.  New  Zealand.— Critical  Sketches,  Correspondence,  Li- 
terary Notices,  and  List  of  Books. 

London  :  SariTK,  Eluer,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


IMPORTANT  to  the  FASHIONABLE  WORLD— 

-^  By  far  the  most  influential  of  all  the  graces  that  contribute 
to  personal  adornment  is  the  Hair.  Its  recovery,  preservation, 
and  improvement  proportionably  concern  the  (Sltgantes  of  our 
fashionable  circles,  and  any  information  which  will  insure  these 
desirable  results  will  be  hailed  as  an  inestimable  boon.  The 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  respectable  chemist  in 
Bridlington  will  be  read  with  the  highest  interest  :— 

"  A  lady,  a  customer  of  mine,  has  found  great  benefit  from 
tlie  use  of  your  Balm.  About  six  months  ago  her  hair  nearly 
all  fell  off.  I  recommended  her  to  try  your  Balm  of  Columbia, 
Which  she  did.  In  the  course  of  a  few  applications  the  hair 
ceased  to  fall  off.  Before  she  had  used  one  3i',  6rf.  bottle  it  began 
to  grow  very  profusely,  and  she  has  now  a  very  beautiful  head 
of  hair.  "  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"Wm.  SMITH, 
"  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Market-place,  Bridlington, 

*'  To  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Oldridge.— March  13, 1844." 

C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  causes  the 
Hair  to  curl  beautiluUy,  frees  it  from  scurf,  and  stops  it  from 
falling  off,  and  a  few  bottles  generally  restore  it  again  ;  it  also 
prevents  grayness.  35.  6rf.,  6*.,  and  115.  per  bottle.  No  othei 
prices  are  genuine. 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM,  1,  We]iington-street,  the  second  house 
from  the  Strand. 


Just  pubUshed,  in  deray  8vo,  price  I2s.  cloth, 
A     DISSERTATION   on   the   TRUE    AGE    of  the 
-i^  WORLD,  in  which  is  determined  the  Chronology  of  the 
Period    from   Creation    to  the    Christian   Era.    By  Professor 
Wallace. 

This  Work  contains  an  expose  of  the  '■ipini.uns  of  the  modern 
Chronologers,  Usher,  Hales,  Russell.  Olin^in,  and  Caoing- 
i^am?  :  and  an  ;':--pDSi:re  of  the  T!  j'r .-  of  rnr  Ancient  Chrono- 
graphers,  Josepj  -s,  Tl/ec;;.  as,  . ,-  i.a.ius,  /'usebiLis,  and  the 
Author  of  tiie  Pasci-sal  Chronicle:  v.-ith  r- vcv;\r~  of  cur:0L!L  ">- 
cu.-s'-i:!  ■^n  the  irrtccuracy  ofth'-.  K^brew  ■'^J  tin.  '.i  .  ]i  of  tiit 
^■r,  '<.iA^\v\  ihe  Primeval  Prophecy,  the  Oti^-j;/- of  Idolatry,  the 
Names  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  Hesiod's  Ages  of  the 
World,  Chronological  Tables,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Smith,  Eldbii,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


Price  Sixpejice,  free  by  post, 

EIjc  Haitoag  Cljrouicle 

Of  SATunnAT  last,  Septesiber  21,  contains 

The  POLICY  of  NEW  RAILWAYS— The  LON'DON  and  YORK 
LINE  and  Mr.  LOCKE'S  RETIREMENT-PROPOSED 
NEW  LINE  FROM  LIVERPOOL  to  PRESTON— SOUTH 
EASTERN  RAILWAY  DISPUTE. 

REPORTS  OP  iMEETlNGS- Preston  and  Wyre  Branches  to 
Blackpool  and  Lythara— Ulster  Report  and  Accounts— 
Hartlepool  Dock  and  Railway— Sheffield  and  Rotherham— 
Aylesbury— Belfast  and  Ballymena,  Sir  John  Macneil's  and 
Mr.  Lanyon's. 

PROJECTED  LINES-Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire- Portsmouth, 
Atmospheric-North  Kent  (South  Eastern)— Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wolverhampton— Worcester  and  C.irdiff— Bury 
St.  Edmund's— Dundalk  and  Enniskilleu— Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford—Syston,  Stamford  and  Peterborough— Liverpool  and 
Preston  and  North  Union— Sheffield  and  Chesterfield— Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle— Orleans  and  Bordeaux. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  with  comments 
on  the  respective  Markets,  and  latest  prices. 

PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER. 

CORRESPONDENCE— New  German  Railways— Mr.  Wylle- 
iliotte  on  Jouffroi's  Improvements  {with  an  Engraving) — 
Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Greenock^Mr.Svvinburn  on  Railway 
Springs- Official  Statements  of  Casualties. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE-Review  of  the  Circumstances  that 
have  affected  Consumption  of  Fuel,  by  E.  Woods,  C.E. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  DIVIDENDS,  SCRIP,  TENDERS, 
TRANSFERS,  Ti.AFFIC  TABLES,  &c.  &c. 

Order  Tbe  Railway  Ctironicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Price  diXFK.vCK,  tree  by  post  Skvenpk.n'ce. 

Of  Saturday  last,  September  21,  contains  :— 

LECTURES    on    the    OPERATIONS    of    SURGERY    and  oa 
DISEASES   and   ACCIDENTS  requiring  OPERATIONS,  by 
ROBERT  LISTON,  E^q,     (Lecture  VIII.)  :  — 
Ulcerations  of  the  Face.    Noli  me  tangere.    Ulcerations  at 
the  Angles  of  the  Mouth.    Diseases  of  the  Tongue.    Fis- 
sure.   Ranula.    Tumours. 

On  the  Use  of  Tincture  of  Iodine, 

On  Congenital  Luxation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  upon  the 
Dorsum  Ilii,  by  John  Murray  Carnochan,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Carbon  a  Compound  Body  made  by  Plants,  byJ.  Aldridge,  M,D., 
Dublin. 

Remarks  on  the  London  and  Dublin  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  to  Dr.  Tyler  Smith. 

On  the  Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  with  reference  to  Reflex 
Action,  by  J.  C.  Brereton,  Esq. 

Operation  for  a  Tumour  of  the  Neck,  at  Jervis-street  Hospital, 
Dublin. 

The  Lancet. 

Medical  Agitation  in  the  Country. — The  New  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.— On  the  Advantages  of  frequent  Exami- 
nations during  the  course  of  a  Medical  Curriculum. — Trusses 
in  Poor-Law  Unions. — Mr.  Pittock's  Case  of  Dislocation  ot" 
the  Head  with  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus. — The 
Royal  Kree  Hospital  and  Dr.  Costello. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  :— Berkshire  ; 
Lpeds;  Stourbridge;  Liverpool;  Tunbridge ;  Hereford;  Bir- 
mingham; Kidderminster;  Ipswich. 

Medical  Protection  Assembly. — Birmingham  General  Hospital. 
— Apothecaries*  Hall. — Correspondents. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


MR,  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 

Just  published,  12mo,  5s.  cloth, 

A      DESCRIPTIVE      ACCOUNT     OF     A     NEW 

-iJ*-  METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OP  GRAPE-VINES.  By  Clement  Hoare,  Author  of 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Viue  on  Open 
Walls." 

"Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English  Grape- 
growing  requires  to  be  changed.     His  arguments  deserve  very 
serious  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 
changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine." — Gardeners''  Chronicle. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longhians. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

This  Day  is  Published,  price  35.  6rf.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

and  5$.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Third  Edition.  Sold  by  Long-man  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  J. 
Hatchard,  Piccadilly;  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  Rivingtons, 
Waterloo-place;  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  6rf.  each. 


This  day  is  pubUshed,  price  Is.,  No.  XXII.  of  THE 

ZOOLOGIST.       It  contains    Historical  Notices  of 
Quadrupeds  formerly  existing  in  Britain,  by  Sir  Oswald  Mos- 
ley,  Bart.— Observations  on  the  new  British  Frog,  by  Prof.  Bell, 
F.R.S.— Description  of  the  new  Scotch  Butterfly,  with  figures 
of  the  male,  female  and  underside,  by  Ed.  Newman,  F.L.S.  &c. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


'T'HE  HORTICULTURA.L  MAGAZINE. —  Just 
-*-  Published,  price  Is  ,  the  introductory  Number  of  this  new 
periodical.  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers.  Contents:  — 
Science  of  Gardeoing--Advantage  of  a  Garden— Annals  of  H  or- 
ticulture— Manure  a,id  its  Application— New  Flowers.  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables— Landscape  Gardening— Planting— Improving 
Estates— Grafting — Acclimatising— Irrigation — Wonderful  Ve- 
getable Productions— The  Various  Classes  of  Plants— Hybridis- 
ing Plants  and.  Vegetables— Designs  for  Conservatories— Gar- 
dening for  M-anufacturing  Towns— Construction  of  Fountains 
— Substitutt,':s  for  Glass— Lawns  and  Shrubberies— Fruit  Gar- 
dens and  C^i-chnrds— Geology— SoUs— Horticultural  Notes,  &c. 
— T,  Ho  ULSTON,  PubUsher,  154,  Strand,  London. 


Just  published,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  fid. ;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6i2., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence ;  also  by  Strange.  21,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Crocker,  1,  Milford-lane,  Strand; 
Ward,  103,  Strand  (opposite  Exeter  Hall) ;  Gordon,  146,  Lfeaden- 
hall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compion-st.,  Soho;  Wilson,  338,  Oxford-st. 
(.two  doors  from  Argyll-st.),  London.  The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syria- 
cum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in  all  Spasmodic  complaints. 
Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asthma,  and  Consumption,  are 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed  by  its  use,  and  the  whole 
system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of  organisation.  Sold  in  bottles, 
price  lis.  and  33s.  Perry's  Purifying  Specific  Pills  have  long 
been  used  as  the  most  certain  remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of 
every  description,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and 
other  disagreeable  affections,  the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood.  These  Pills  are  perfectly  free  from  mercury  and  other  de- 
leterious drugs,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety  without  interfer- 
ence with,  or  loss  of  time  from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
in  every  instance.  Sold  in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd.,  and  Us.,  by 
all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street, from  11  till2,  andfromS 
till  8.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


NEW  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
This  day  is  published,  in  post  Svo,,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LECTURES  TO    FARMERS    ON    AGRICULTU- 
RAL CHEMISTRY,     ^y  ALETiANDtiK  Petzholdt, 
Taylor  ANn  Walto.v,  28,  Upper  Gower  Street. 

PROFESSOR  LIEBIG'S  NEW  WORis.. 
Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cloth, 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY 
Second  Snries.  —  The  Philosophical  pRiNCifLES  ani> 
General  Laws  of  the  SclE^'CE.  By  Justus  LrsBiG,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited, 
from  the  Lancet,   by  John  Gardner,  M.D. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower  Street. 


THIS  DAY. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  Parts  XX.  and  XXL,  concluding  the  Work, 
Price  8s.  Contents. 

Sowing  Autumn  Wheat— Rotation  of  Crops — Fertilising  the 
Soil  by  means  of  Manures— Experiments— Destroying  Vermin 
—Looking  at  a  Farm  ;  its  Rent ;  its  Lease  ;  its  Stocking  j  Capi- 
tal required  for  it — Improving  Waste  Land — Farm  Book-keeping 
— Cottages  of  Farm  Servants — Preservation  of  Implements — 
Index— Classified  List  of  Illustrations — with  64  Engravings  011 
Wood.  n. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, and  the  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  HIGHLAND  and 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND.  New  Series. 
Part  VI.  With  Coloured  Map  and  Sections  illustrating  the 
Geology  of  Dumfriesshire.    Price  3s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
S-^ld  by  all  Booksellers. 


SHELL  COLLECTING. 
Justpublishcd,fcp.Svo.,  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet 
arranged;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of 
Conchology,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  com- 
plete Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes 
Catlow.    Illustrated  with  312  Woodcuts. 

"This  little  volume  should  accompany  every  family  sojourn- 
ing at  the  sea-side ;  the  beach  would  thao  possess  attractions  now 
known  but  to  the  scientific  few."— Spec ia (or. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans- 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Early  in  October  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  Svo. 

ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates:  comprehending  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Build- 
ings, Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other 
Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.  By  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  4th  Edition, 
Svo.  21s. 

THE  BREEDS  of  the  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  Great 
Britain.    2  vols.  4to.  with  56  coloured  Plates,  16/.  i6s. 

AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  NATURE  of  the  SIMPLE  BODIES 
of  CHEMISTRY.     Svo.  6s. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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AUotTiient  system  -        -~-673  c 

Asparagus,  cultnre  of  -    657  c 

Barley  i;rop,  remarks  nn  •    673  a 

Bamei  Faimets'  Club  -    677  b 

Bee.bives.modeof  taking       -    608  6 
Bird  Architecture,  by  J.Reniiie, 
^rerd-  .        -        .        .    670  a 

BuryHill, near Dorking.noiiced  670  c 
CaJpdonian  Hort.  Sotioty  -  663  c 
CaJeadar  of  Operaii'iis  -    671  6 

Cirboa^ite  of  iron  as  manure  -  675  c 
Castle"  Douglas  FArmers*  Club  676  a 
Cheese,  jmportaiions  of  -    675  « 

Crops  in  E.  Lothian,  remarks  on  C74  c 
reib7shire  Agricult.  Society  676  a 
Doe  Rose,  fmit  of  -        -    669  a 

Drainine.  remarks  on  -    675  a 

East  Cornwall  Ficmers'  Club  67tf  c 
£a»t  LntJijan  husbandry  -    674  e 

Fji'oltF  Raspberry  -        -    669  6 

Gardening,  antiqnities  of        -     698  a 
Guann,  Instructions  for  Using, 
J.  Clark,  refd.  -        -    677  6 

—  Poller's, qiiantiiytoappiy672  e 
Hay.  analysis  of  -  -  -  675  6 
Beating  at  PoImaJse  -  -  669  a 
Hoare  on  tbe  Vine,  remarka  on  6'i7o 
Hoises  if^iujoren  -        -    677  c 

Hort-  Society  of  Londnn  -    669  b 

—  prizes  offered  by    668  A 

Icehnnsi**,  remarks  on  erec- 


a  of 
Xime  as  manai 


■    670e 
674  b  1 


Lisianthus  Pus^ellianiis  _        -  6 
Manures,  artificial,  applica- 
tion of             -        ...  6 

—  carbonate  of  iron  as        -  f 

—  lime  aa            -      .  -         -  t 

—  quai:k  -  -  -  fi 
Mildew,  to  prevent  -  -  " 
Ononisarvensis.to  kill  -  6 
Pelargoniums,   to  keep  over 

winter                     -        -        -  ( 

Plants  for.irocbwork              •  ( 

—  aquatic  -  -  -  ' 
Pine-apples  at  Gunnersbury- 

park                ....  6 

Folmaise  heating,  remarks  on  6 

Potatoes,  culnireof           -        -  ( 

—  failure  of                  .        -  ( 

—  to  store  -  -  -  t 
Rennie,  on  Bird  Architecture, 

rev.                ....  6 

Rock-planis,  list  of          -       •  ( 

Rosa  oanina               -        -        -  6 

Rose  Cat^lueues               -        -  6 

St.  Quivox  Farmers'  Club       -  C 

Tanks,  to    render   watertight  ( 

TulipF,  remarks  on  -  -  £ 
Vines,  Mr.  Hgare's   plan  of 

f^rowinif  -        •        -6 

Wasps' Nests,  10  destroy        -  6 

Water-plants,  list  of                -  ( 

Wesifirle  Farmers"  Club         .  6 

Wheat,  to  dibble              -       .  e 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Election  for 
FOUR  PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will 
take  place  on  Wedn'esdav,  22dJan.  next.  All  persons  desirous 
of  becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Testi- 
monials, &c.  nn  or  before  Friday,  1st  Nov.  next,  after  which 
time  they  will  not  be  received. 

•  Printed  Forms  may  be  had  on  application  to  E.  R,  Cutler- 
Secretary,  97,  Farxingdon-street. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Laws,  Session  1341-45.— The  SESSION  wili 
COMMENCE  00  Tuesday.  October  15,  when  Professor  MALD EN 
■will  deliver  an  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  Two  o'clock 
precisely.  CLASSES. 

LATIN.— Professor  Loxg,  A.M. 

GREEK.— Professor  Maldbn-,  A.M. 

HEERE'iV.— A  Professor  will  be  appointed  before  the  opening 
of  the  Session. 

ORIENTAL  LAN'GU AGES. —Professor  Fai.covhr,  A.M. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  —  Professor 
Latsau,  A.M. 

FRENCH    LAKGDAGE    and     LITERATURE.  —  prof-^sor 

MER!.ET. 

ITALIAN    LANGUAGE    and    LITERATURE.  —  ProfeSaor 

PEPOLI. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE.— Teacher,  Mr.  Gil  de  Tejada. 
GERMAN'  LANGUAGE.— Teacher,  Mr,  Wittich. 
C0MP.\R.4TIVE  GRAMMAR.— Professor  Ker,  A.M. 
MVrHF.MATICS.— Professor  Db  Mobgav. 
N.\TURAL    PHILOSOPHY    and  ASTRONOMY.-Professor 

?OTTKR.    A.M. 

CHE.MISTRY— Professor  Graham. 
ARCHITECTURE.  — Professnr  DoNALDtiorr. 
GEOLOGY.— Professor  Wedstkr.  F.G.S. 
DRAWr.NG,  in  ALL  its  BRANCHES.— Teacher,  Mr.  Moore. 
BOTANY— Professor  Lindi.bt.  Ph.D. 

ZOOLOGY'.  RECENT  and  FObSIL,— Professor  Grant.  M.D. 
PHILOSOPHY  of  MIND  and  LOGIC— Professor  the  Rev.  J. 
loppta,  Ph.D. 
ANCIENTand  MODERN  HISTORY— Professor  Creasv.A.M. 
LAW.— Professor  Caret,  A.M. 
JURISPRUDENCE.— Professor  Haroreavb,  B.L. 
Residence  of  Students.— Several  of  the  Professors  and  some 

■  f  the  Masters  of  the  Junior  School,  receive  Students  to  reside 

■  rith  them  ;    and  in  the  OflBcc  of  the  College  there  is  kept  a 
:  eg:ister  of  parties  unconnected  with  the  College  who  receive 

oarder*  into  their  families— among  these  are  several  medical 
orttlemen.  The  rcErister  will  contain  reference*  as  to  respect- 
[y.lily,  terms  and  other  particulars. 

FLAHERTY  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
■'-■'-fhprty  Scholarshipa  of  45/.  per  annum  will  be  awarded  in 
^stion    ie-i4-45,   by   Sxaminers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
.    il,  to  the  best  proficients  among  the  Students  of  the  Col- 
■  f  two  year*'  standing,  under  the  age  of  21  years,  as  fol- 
— A  »ctioIarahlp,  tenable  for  four  years,  in  Mathematics 
-ataral  Philoaophy,  and  an  Extraordinary  Scholarship, 
.  ':  for  three  years  in  Classics.    The  examination  will  take 
'  etwern  the  /tli  and  l.'>th  of  January.    A  Scholarship  will 
■.  ^rded  hi  January,  1946,  for  Classics,  and  in  January,  1847, 
:  .thematic*.    Printed  copies  of  the  Regulations  concerning 
^choLir^hips  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office. 
.'Hictn'.ci  and  fuithcr  particuUrs  may  ba  obtained  at  the 
-  '.t  Ibe  College, 

P.  8.  CAREY,  Dfan  of  the  Faculty. 
'    i<iU.         CHAS.  C.  ATKIN.SON,  Srcretary  tothcCouncii. 

BAGSHOT  NURSEUY    late  HAMMOND'S).        "~^ 

■  ::ORGE   BAKER,  iate  of  Knap-hill,  has  to  inform 

.M»    Friends  and   the    Public,  that,  under   on  agreement 

'  '1   IntJ-)  In  Jiily  last,  he  han  become  the  (cnant  of   the 

.''tKnr%ery  Grounds,  formerly  for  many  yeurK  occupied  by 

'If-MBv  Hammonk,    Mr,  Bakkr  \h  adding  conHhlerably  to 

ck,  rendering  It  superior  in  quality  and  of  greater  vtirlety 

h»«    t.lthcno  been   kept  at    thin   Nur«cry.      AH  letters 

*ed  to  Mr.  Bakkr,  Bagnhot  Nursery,  Surrey,  will  be 

■Jtilr  •ttended  to. 

[AMILTON'S   CELEBRATED    BLACK  SFINE 

rL'CL'MIJER— ncrer  before  sent  r)ut.    Seven  good  Seeds 

'-^tiire-fr^pon  rcccivlnga  [K«t  office  order  of  r.H.    HnHtbc 

nree  yean  inken  I0flMtpri7.cn  In  the  vicinity  of  Manchcn- 

r.'l   flt/>ckpott'-hB«  completely  outstrlpptfl  till   the  mont 

I  '.  variftle«.     I-enftn  erhiblted-21    to  2H  IncliCH  In   potH ; 

tri  dimx-pit  (ind  lr«mn,  A\v,  hU  TRKATISKon  the  PINK- 

[.K,  GRAPK,  And  CUCUMUKK.     An  annual  crop  of  »plcn- 

'■  ne«  rtit    from  tbe  •nmc  plant*  at  a  trifling  cjCftcnHC. 

^'*.    ,M*y  U,th  ba  badof  Mr.T.  Wild.  Thr^cTavem-Hrcct, 

'1 1    J.    Hkmllton,    Thwnflcld,    Stockport;    or    Mr.    J, 

ri,  Pohliiher,  33,  AMcrtjatc-iiUeet,  London.-Oct.  3. 


SPLENDID    NEW  HEAVY-EDGED    PURPLE  PICOTEE, 
WOOD'S  "PRINCESS  ALICE." 

JOHN  WOOD  begs  to  announce  that  the  stock  of 
this  superb  flower  is  now  ready  for  sale  at  15s.  per  pair, 
postage  included.  It  has  gained  the  following  prizes: — At 
Cambridge  Florists'  Show,  1S43.  it  was  the  1st  seedling,  aod 
the  1st  heavy-edged  purple  ;  at  the  same  Show,  in  IS44,  it  took 
the  premium  prize,  beating  all  the  Picotees  exhibited.  At 
Huntingilon,  1843.  it  was  1st  seeJlineand  1st  purple  Picotee;  at 
the  same  place,  18-f4,itwas  1st,  2d, 3d,  and  4th, excluding  every 
other  flower.  At  Peterborough,  1843,  it  was  the  1st  seedling, 
took  Ist  pair  of  purple,  and  was  in  the  best  stand  of  six  Picotees ; 
in  18J4,  at  the  same  Show,  it  took  the  ist  pair,  and  was  again  in 
the  1st  stand  of  six. 

J.  W.  flatters  hiniself  that  this  statement  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  farther  comment.  Plants  of  tbe  above  may  also  be  had 
of  HL-TiSTand  M'Mullen,  G,  Leadenhall-street. 

J.  W.  has  a  few  pairs  of  that  splendid  Pink,  Garratt's  "Queen 
of  Roses,"  for  sale,  at  75.  6d.  per  pair  ■  his  Catalogue  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  &c.,  may  also  be  had  on  prepaid  application  ;  and 
those  about  to  commence  growing,  he  will  supply  as  follows, 
if  left  to  his  selection. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
50  pairs  good  sorts,  one  pair  of  each        .         £3    Os.  Od. 
25    do.  do.  do.  ...    1  10    0 

24  do.  fine  show  flowers  .  .  .  .200 
12    do  do.  ....    1    0    0 

PINKS. 

50  pairs  good  kinds,  one  pair  of  each       .        .10  0 

25  do.  do.  do.  .  .  0  10  0 
24  do.  fine  show  flowers  .  .  .  ,  0  18  0 
12    do.               do.                      ....    0    9  0 

N.B. — Remittances  must  accompany  the  orders  of  unknown 
correspondents. — Nursery,  Huntingdon. 


GERANIUM  "CELESTIAL." 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  young  plants  of  their 
New  Geranium  "Cklestial,**  which  has  been  so  much  ad. 
mired.  The  flowers  being  very  large,  and  with  a  beautiful  white 
throat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  that  has  yet 
been  raised.    Plants,  10s.  6d.  each. 

C.  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  healthy  young  plants  of 
CAMELLIAS  of  sorts,  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per  dozen  ; 
larger  plants  42s.  per  dozen  ;  and  good  plants  of  the  newer  sorts 
60s.  per  dozen.  Also  good  plants  of  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, at  lis.  per  dozen  ;  larger  plants,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
The  package  included  in  the  above  prices.  A  remittance  or 
reference  for  payment  in  London  will  be  expected,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


TNGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Paxtoa's 
-L  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  Augnst,  1844.)- Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  theseason,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned ,  at  the  following  low  prices :  — 


In  ga  pulcherriraa,  7s.  6i. 
Achimenes  picta,  10s.  6d. 
.EschynanthusHorsfieldii,  7s6d 
Amycia  zygomeris,  7s.  6d. 
Clerodenaron  splcndc'ns,10s.6rf 

,,  squamatum,5s. 

Hindsia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 

flora,  15s. 
Epacris     campanulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  from  1000 

seedlings),  7s.  fid. 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  15s. 
Trcmandra  Hugehi,  10s.  6d.  to 

2is. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  15s. 
Erica  elegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  rioz. 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  Gd- 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  (flowei'tng 

plants),  2s. 
Spirea  Reevesiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotonifolium,  3s.  6d. 


Also  the  following,  in  collections 
IflO  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  1       (including       Campanulata 
sorts,   (including  many  fine  |       rosea)  2is. 
sorts)  5/.  12  Azaleaindica,  of  12  distinct 

12  Epacrises  of  12  distinct  sorts,  |      sorts,  (including  fulgens)  21s. 
Thomas  Jackson.  Kingston  Nursery.  Surrey,  Oct.  4. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  PLANTS. 

RGLENDINNING  respectfully  begs  to  ofTer  the 
•  followins:  very  desirable  Plants  : — 
CLERODENDRON  INFORTUNATUM,  42s.— This  is  by  far 
the  finest  species  of  this  genus  yet  introduced,  a  plant  of  which 
was  exhibited  by  R.  G.  at  the  Chiswick  Show,  in  June  last,  and 
awarded  the  Large  Silver  Medal  as  a  New  Plant.  It  flowers 
freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  will  remain  in  flower  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  six  months.  It  is  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the 
"Botanical  Register"  for  April,  and  in  "Paxton's  Magazine  of 


Botany  "  for  August  last 
Achimenes  picta.  7s.  6rf, 
Budleya  Lindlcyana,  7s.  6d. 
Barnardesia  spinosa,  10s.  6... 
Corrrea  Goodei,  3s. 6d. 
Clerodendron  splendens,  5s. 
,,  iBevifolium,  5s, 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa,  los.  6d. 
Echites  splendens,  42s. 
„      hirsuta,  5s. 
„       atropurpurea,  7s.  6d. 
Gardenia  Rothmanii,  5s. 

„         SherbournEca,  42s. 
Gesneria  macrochiza,  lOs.  6d, 
♦Gloxinia  Cartonii.  5s. 
,,         raagniflora,  5s. 
bicolor,  5  s 


Gonolobus  hirsutus,  42s. 

Hindsia  longiflora,  7s.  6d. 

Jasminiim  Bidweliianum,  5s. 

Lasiandra  cauthiana,  10s.  6d. 

Pentas  carnea,  2s.  6'/. 

Physianthus  aurocomus,  42s.; 
the  flowers  of  this  creeper 
are  as  large  as  Stephaaotus, 
of  a  creamy-white  colour, 
and  sweet-scented. 

Portlandia  grandiflora,  lOs.  6d, 

Rondeletia,  42s. ;  a  most  beau- 
tiful new  species,  with  long' 
yellow  flowers,  from  Ha- 
vanna. 

Taxonia  raolissima,  as. 


*  See  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  August  last,  in  which 
these  are  figured. 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London,  October  1, 1844. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
sending  out  the  two  undermentioned  beautiful  New 
Plants,  viz. : — 

HiN'DsiA  vroLACEA.  Strong  plants  at  63s.  It  is  figured  by 
Dr.  LiNJiLEY,  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  lor  Augnst  last,  who 
there  says — "The  Hindsia  violacea  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
obtained  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  received  for  it  the  Large  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Exhibition  in  May 
last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  Green- 
house Plant;  and  is  Certainly  unsurpassed  m  beauty  by  blue- 
flowering  shrubs," 

Ct-iTOftiA  FULCENs.  Strong  plants  at  42s.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  May,  under  the  name  of  Centrosema 
Rpccics,  and  received  the  Knighlian  Medal.  See  Report  in 
G'lrdtmcm'  Chronicle  for  May  25.  It  is  figured  in  "Paxton'a 
Magazine  "  for  July  last, 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  have  also  to  offer  the  following  fine 
plants,  viz, 


Achlment-s  picta 
Allcmanda  grandiflora 
Barbacena  squamata  Veitchla 
Clerodendron  l^vifolium 
„  splcndcnu 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa 
Echitea  atropurpurea 

,,       hirnuta 

,,        Hplendcnn 
Gardenia  Rothmannla 


Gardenia  Shcrbournca 
,,        tetrBs|)crma 
Gesneria  polyantha 
Gloxinia  Cartonii 
IIindHla  longtfl'ira 
Inga  pulchernma 
Luxcmburgia  ciliosa 
Pasbiflora  actinca 
Pcnttts  carnea 
Thunbcrgia  chryfiopB,  &c.  ^c. 


N.B.— McRars.  V,  and  Son's  General  Catalogue  can  bo  had  on 
flppHcatloD.— Exeter,  Oct.  4.  1844, 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growcrw  of  theto  wplcndid  flowcrH  a  Cata- 
loifiic,  enabling  them  to  Judge  of  their  f|iHillties,  with  IheprlceR 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  iind  of  MeshrB. 
WAoNKaft  W A  riNKn.Cornhlll, London,  after  the  7th  September. 

TO  FLORISTS,  NUKSIiRYMKN, /(iC.  &c. 

WANTED  to  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  for 
the  Winter,  a  ftiw  ORANfiK  PL\NTK.     Direct  powt-paid, 
with  lowest  tcrrns,  end  all  partlciilarn,  A.  C,  m,  Fall  Mull. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  bloomintr  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbbtt's.  late  Mr.  Baiucov's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18.  Pall  Mull.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Sic.  &c.  Price  Catalugues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 

TH~E    GREATE'ST  ~n6ve LTY^FVER    0FFERED~T6~fHE 
PUBLIC. 

RHODODENDRON  JACKSONIL— Tiiis  splendid 
new  hardy  Rhododendron  is  confidently  recommended  as 
the  most  beautiful  variety  extant;  it  surpasses  in  the  colours 
of  its  flowers  the  richest  Geranium,  and  is  quite  a  new  feature 
in  this  noble  family.  It  forces  well,  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  of 
dwarf  habit.  A  truss  of  flowers  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
who  pronounced  it  "a  very  compact  and  liandsome  variety," 
with  "great  richness"  in  its  general  appearance,  &c.  See- 
Chronicle  of  the  6th  April  last,  page  2l6,  "  Rhodode/idron. — 
C.  L.  N."    To  be  sent  out  in  March  at  los.  6i/.each. 

Wm.  jACKSo>r  and  Co.  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nobility,    Gentry,  and  the  Trade  to  the  following  rare   and 
valuable  Rhododendrons,  al'  vj\ir-mr\tei\  true,  at  the  very  low 
prices   attached.     Tne  jilaiiti  ^e  fct>m,  seed,  fine  and  stout, 
twice  transplanted. 
Rhododendron  campanulatum,  averaging  1  inch,  3/.  per  100. 
Hybrids 
Between  R.  cttnapanulatum  and  the  scarlet  arborea,  2  in.,  3/.  p. 100 
„  „  and  R.  venustum,  1  inch    .  21.      ,, 

,,  .  „  „      maximum         .         .  3/.       „ 

,,  ,,  ,,      nivaticum,  1  inch    .  ~l.\(\s.,f 

„  ,,  ,,      Catawbiense,  1  inch  7/.IOS.,,- 

Usoal  Discount  to  the  Trade  on  the  above. 
Cioeraria  Celestial,  No.  1,  2s.G(Z.each;  do.  Fairy,  No.  2,  2s.  6rf. 
each  (  fine  plants  well  established.    See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  Othj  page  2l6,  under  the 
letters  "  C.  L.  N."  and  Advertisement  of  Aug.  24th, 

Wm.  J.  and  Co.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  success  they  have  had  in  propagating  the 
above  beautiful  Cinerarias,  they  have  reduced  the  |irice,  wiiich 
will  be  applicable  to  all  who  have  already  favoured  them  with 
their  orders,  which  will  be  executed  next  month,  and  plants 
given  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

Their  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready  (in  which  is  a  list  of  their 
fine  white  and  scarlet  Rhododendrons),  nnd  may  he  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  cr  reference  will  be  expected  from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Agents  in  London  t  Jlessrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham 
Nursery,  who  have  seen  the  plants. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  neir  Bcdale,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  4. 
TULIPS,     HYACINTHS.      KANUNCULUSES7~ANEM0NES, 
GERANIUMS.  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM, 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above 
Flowers,  which,  from  the  success  he  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, he  can  offer  at  vary  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  highly-flattering  remarks  on  his 
Exhibitions  of  Tulips  and  Lilium  lancifolium  tliis  season,  in  the 
various  papers.  He  Is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  imd  Amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  add  to  theircollectioim 
or  ornament  their  parterres  witli  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  Tlie  varieties  of  the 
Bpl«ndld  Lilitim  lancifolium  arc  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
terres, as.  besides  being  quite  hardy,  they  flower  atatirne  wlieii 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  at  their  country  seats,  and  when 
flowers  arc  so  ranch  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
to  he  universally  cultivated.    Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 

post  on  application.    Foreign  orders  executed.  __ 

CARNATl ONS.l'rCOTEES'.  "pTnKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES, 
AND  POLYANTHUS. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist,  &c.,  Market-place, 
Middlctoii,  near  Manclicster,  LancaHliirc.  re»pectfully 
InformH  his  Friends  and  the  Florlculfural  Public  tbot  liis  cxtcn- 
»ivc  and  choice  collection  of  the  above  FlorintH*  Flowers  arc 
now  ready  for  sending  out,  Catulogucs  of  which  arc  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  prepuitt  appllcsdion. 

Murkot-plaee.  Mirtdleton.  October  ■L_^_ 

^0111*8^— T^T^i^oIetToy  for  .i'G,  a    BED  OP 

X  TULIPS,  of  47  Rows,  with  their  OfTscts,  in  three  drawers ; 
nn  oquttl  quantity  o(  BiziirrcH,  Hyblomcns,  and  Rohi-b.  wcll- 
arrunged  and  true  to  name,  Ruch  as  Polyphemus,  Ccrihc  betio 
forme,  Charbonnler,  ike.  Apply  to  Edwaru  WouiiTiluae, 
PurMect,  near  Kumlord,  Essex, 
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L ILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM.  —  Flowering   Bulbs   of 
these  most  beautiful  LILIES  to  be  had  at  the  following 
low  prices:    Lancifolium  album         .        .        5s.  each. 
„  punctatum  .         5s.       „ 

„  specinsum  .      25s.      „ 

of  W.  J.  Nutting,  Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 

Seed  from  the  best  varieties  of  IXI  AS  and  SPARAXIS,  at  2s.6d. 
per  packet. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

ROBERT  LAWSON,  Esa.,  of  Tiverton,  intends 
disposing  ol  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  hns  collected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years. 
They  are  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  and  most  abundanily 
set  with  blnoining:  buds,  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory. They  are  as  follow; —  £  s.  d. 
Reticulata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 

specimen,  quite  healthy  and  green     .        ,        .        .  10  10    0 

Imbrlcata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  do.        .880 

„        3to4  „  ...    1  10    0 

Eximia  „        7  to  8  „    a  magnificent  plant    7     7    0 

Chandlerii         „        6  to  7  ,,  a  fine  plant    5    5    0 

„  „        3t04  ,.  ...     1   10     0 

I,ady  Hume's  Blush  6  to  7  „  .  fine    4    4    0 

Double  White  6  „  ...    5    5    0 

,,  ,,        5  to  6  ,,  ...    3  10    0 

5  „  ...     2  10     0 

Invincible  CGray'B)  5  to  6  „  ...330 

Fordii  ,,        4  to  5  ,,  very  fine    4    4    0 

„  „        2  to  3  „  ...    1     1    0 

Double  Striped  5  to  6  „  .  fine    a  10    0 

Anemoneflora  Alba  4  to  5  ,,  .        •        .2100 

Speciosa  „        4  to  5  „  ...     2     2     0 

Woodsii  „        4  „  .  fine    2  10    0 

"Warratah         „        4  to  5  „  .  fine    2    2    0 

Florida  „        4  to  5  ,,  .        .         .     2  10     0 

Gorralina  ,.3  „  ...     1     6     0 

Lawsonii  ,,2  ,,  .  new    1  10    0 

Colvillii  ,,2  „  ....    0  10    6 

DonkelBerii        ,,2  „  ...     0  10     6 

jHsignis  ,,        6  to  7  „  very  fine    2  10    0 

Eclipse  (PicssVj        6  to  7  „  .        .         ,330 

The  Prices  aflixed  are  for  the  separate  plants,  of  which  not 
less  than  8  can  be  taken  together.  If  the  whole  are  taken  in 
one  lot  a  considerable  reduction  will  be  made.  Mr.  Lavvson 
will  be  happy  to  show  them,  or  give  any  further  particulars 
thatm-iy  bu  required. — Tiverton,  Oct.  4th,  1844. 

J     KERN  AN  begs  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  large 
»    and  carefully  selected  Dutch,  Cape,  and  other  Bulbs  of 
every  description. 

Finest  named  Hyacinths,  old  favourites,  from  6s.  to  I2s.  and 
18a-.  per  dozen. 
Double  red  mixtures,  different  shades,  Zs.  fid,  per  dozen. 
Double  blue,  3s.  fid.  per  dozen. 
Double  white,  3s.  6rf.  dozen. 
Single,  each  colour,  as  above,  3s.  6rf.  per  dozen. 
Early  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Iris,  Ixias,  Amaryllis,  with  all  the  new  Lilies  and  good  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  hardy  and  greenhouse,  worth  cultivating. 

J.  K.  has  also  to  offer,  of  this  season's  saving,  some  very 
choice  seed  — 

From  the  finest  named  Calceolaria,  2s.  6(2.  per  packet. 
,,  „        Cineraria,  2s.  6(2  „ 

„  „         Heartsease,  2s.  Gd.  „ 

„  ,,        Geranium,  25, 6d.  „ 

Scarlet  Phlox  Drummondii,  6d.  per  packet. 
Schizanthus  Hookerii,  6rf.  „ 

Intermediate  Stock,  &d.  ,, 

By  sowing  the  above  this  autumn  a  season  will  be  saved. 
With   many   other  good  Biennials  and  Perennials.      Also, 
JMyatt's  new  Deptford  Pine  Strawberry;  Myatt's  British  Queen 
do.;  Prince  Albeit  do.,  Lady's  Finger  do..  Keen's  Seedling  do. 
Old  Pine  do.,  &c.,  &c. 

Dulley's  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb,  the  very  best  for  early 
forcing.  Giant  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale  Plants.  Rivers's  new 
CRt.".iogue  and  Amateur's  Rose  Guide. 

Wliite  Clover,  Rape,  Winter  Tares,  Rye,  and  Italian  Rye- 
grass, for  early  green  food.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. All  Mr.  Rivers's  Dwarf  and  Standard  Roses  may  be 
ordered  through  J.  K. 

Curlis's  and  other  new  Budding  and  Pruning  Knives. 
4,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.,  1844. 


GEO.  LIGHTBODY,  Falkirk,  respectfully  informs 
the  cultivators  of  the  RANUNCULUS,  that  his  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SEEDLINGS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. A  few  Varieties  of  Superior  New  Seedlings  will  be  let 
out  this  season. 


NEW  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

MESSRS.  N.  and  B.  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 
of  SHOW  VARIETIES  can  be  had  on   prepaid  applica- 
tion.— Bnll  Fields,  Woolwich.  


SUNBURY  NURSERY,  MIDDLESEX. 

JT.  WILLMER,  Sen.,  begs  most  respectfully  to 
•  offer  to  the  Public  that  beautilul  Purple  Flake  CARNA- 
TION "MAYO,"  which  received  a  Certificate  at  the  last  July 
Show  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Price  7s.  firf.  per 
pair.  Likewise  a  Carnation  with  huff  ground,  pink  and  maroon 
stripes;  a  novel  and  beautiful  flower.  7s.  firf.  per  pair.  The 
above  Flowers  are  well  adapted  for  bedding,  when  a  sufi&cient 
stock  is  raised.  The  plants  are  well  rooted  and  strong,  with 
the  rest  of  J.  T.  W.'s  stock  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and 
Auriculas,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  by  prepaid  applica- 
tion, inclosing  a  postage  stamp.— October  4, 1844. 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


Mr.  HOYLE'S   new  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  respectfully  announces  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  has 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  following  superb  SEEDLING 
GERANIUMS  raised  by  G.  W.  Hotlb,  Esq.,  of  Guernsey,  viz. : 
1844— Titus       ....     each— ^3    3s.  od. 

Pompey 3     3     0 

Champion 2    2    0 

These  three  for  six  guineas. 

1843— Unique 110 

Queen  of  England         .        ,        .110 

Claude 110 

Sarah  Jaoe 1     1    0 

Amelia 0  10    6 

Msjestica 0  10    6 

Rosalia 

Flora       

General  Pollock     .... 
These  nine  for  five  guineas. 
The  entire  set  10  guineas,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  to 
the  Trade.      A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Titus  received  a  seedling  prize  at  Chiswick,  June  1844  j 
Pompey,  Champion,  and  Unique  were  pronounced  by  Professor 
LiNDLEV,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  29,  1844,  to  be 
"three  flowers  of  good  substance,  size,  and  variety;"  and  Mr. 
Glenny,  in  Gardeners^  Gazette  June  22,  1844,  says,  speaking 
of  the  Geraniums  at  the  Chiswick  FGce— "Mr.  Hoyte  had  by 
far  the  best  lot  there ;  Pompey  was  the  best  of  them,  and  Titus 
next."  Blooms  of  the  others  were  likewise  exhibited  at  the 
June  FGte,  Chiswick,  1844,  and  attracted  very  extraordinary 
attention,  and  were  universally  admired.  On  the  whole,  the 
above  varieties,  for  substance,  roundness  of  form,  and  general 
excellent  qualities,  are  among  the  best  ever  offered  to  floricul- 
turists. Printed  Lists,  with  full  descriptions,  can  be  had  on 
application.    The  plants  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

W.  M.  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hoyle  with  some  choice 
GERANIUM  SEED,  which  he  saved  from  his  own  beautiful 
Seedlings,  and  the  newest  and  best  varieties  sent  out  by  other 
growers.  Sealed  packets  of  100  seeds,  I2s. ;  do.  of  50  seeds,  '/s. 
Also,  Hybridised  Seed,  saved  from  his  own  extensive  collection 
of  Pelargoniums  ;  packets  of  100  seeds,  lOs.j  of  50  seeds,  6s. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  "  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 


SPLENDID  NEW  PLANTS. 

JAMES  CUTH  ILL  begs  most  respectfully  to  announce 
that  he  has  now  ready  to  send  out  strong,  healthy  plants 
of  the  foUnwing:— Lisianthus  Russellianus,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each; 
L.  nigrcsccns,  5s.  to  10s. ;  L.  loogifolius,  5s.  to  10s,;  L.  corym- 
bosa,  103.  each;  L.  glaucifolius  seed,  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
J.  C.  has  a  splendid  Yellow  Lisianthus  which  will  be  sent  out 
next  year.  A  Tretlise  will  accompany  each  order  on  the  best 
method  ot  growing  the  Lisianthus.  Fine  roots  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  Scarlet  Clove-scented  Carnation,  an  excellent  forcer, 
12s.  per  duz. ;  Petunia  ornatiesima  (Van  Houtte),  a  fine  pen- 
cilled lilac,  is.  each;  also  Fleming's  Trentham  Cabul  Melon, 
which  gained  several  prizes  at  Regent-street— the  best-flavoured 
and  most  extraordinary  bearer  ;  three  lights  produced  80  lbs. 
iirst  crop— 40  the  second ;  and  is  now  bearing  the  third ;  2s.  6d. 
per  packet.  Latter's  Victory  of  England  Cucumber,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet;  Cutliiil's  early  improved  Black  Spine,  very  handsome, 
2s.  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  three  for  6s.  The  trade  supplied  by 
the  ounce  of  the  above  Cucumbers,  by  sending  a  money  order 
on  the  Camberwell  Post-oRice.— Letters  directed  to  J.  Cuthill, 
Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London,  will  be  immediately 
attended  to. 

N.B.  The  Lisianthus  nigrescens  can  be  seen  in  bloom  7  feet 
high,  witli  upwards  of  1000  blooms  upon  it,  and  will  continue 
in  flower  till  Christmas. 

Strong,-  Plants  of  the  British  Queen,  and  Keen's  Seedling 
STRAV'BKKRIES  in  pots  for  next  v ear's  forcing  can  be  selected 
out  ol  40110  pnts. 


MESSRS.  TYSO  AND  SON,  Wallingford,  Berks, 
resp^ctfLilly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  to  their  extensive  collection  of  TULIPS,  RANUN- 
CULUSES, CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,  &C. 

lULlPS. — In  beds,  containing  an  equal  number  of  Roses, 

Byblceiueiis,  arid  Bizarres,  under  name,  arranged  for  planting. 

l£t  Assortment.— A  bed  of  30  rows,  or  210  bulbs,    sE   s.  d. 

including  many  exira  fine  new  sorts  ,        .        .    20    0    0 

A  bed  of  40  rows,  or  280  bulbs,  ditto      .        .         .     25     0     0 

2d  Assortment.— A  bed  of  30  rows,  including  many 

very  fine  sorts 12    0    0 

A  bed  r.f  40  rows,  ditto 15    0    0 

Messrs.  T.  and  .'^on  beg  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  the  Tulip 
that  they  intend  letting  out  six  roots  of  their  splendid  new 
Tulip  "  Poljdora,"  a  third  row  Bizarre,  figured  in  No.  120  of  the 
*'  FhTicultural  Crtbinet."  It  was  much  admired  by  connoisseurs 
in  and  near  London  this  season,  when  in  bloom,  and  will  be 
found  t.»  possess  all  the  requisites  of  a  fine  show  flower.  Price  6/. 
RANUNCULUSES.— Messrs.  T.  and  Son  having  cultivated 
this  beautiful  flower  with  unparalleled  success,  are  enabled  to 
supply  strong  roots  of  their  seedlings  and  other  fine  varieties, 
adapted  for  competition.  They  obtained  first  prizes  at  Chiswick, 
J.une  15th;  at  Surrey  Gardens,  June  18th;  and  at  several  pro- 
vincial Exliibitims  this  season. 

Messrs.  T.  and  Son's  General  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue 
may  he  had,  Gratis,  on  prepaid  application,  inclosing  two 
postage  labels. 


Bt7RBiDGE  and  Hralv  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidok  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glknoinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices ; — 


Plain 
Boiler. 


in.     £s. 

10  1  1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 
2 


18 


24 


3  15 
3   10 


6     5 


8  15 


Sq 


25  0 


6     6 


3  6 

4  6 

5  6 


7    6 


Will  heat  of 
■     Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
[  Warmagrap- 
'l  ery  35ft.  long, 
Land  a  pit  50ft. 


600  to  800  feet. 

If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 


35  0 
If  3-mch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more, 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented   by 
•ToHN   RooKRS,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shewkn,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ; 
Loddiges',  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple- place,  Edgware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  The  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regeut's-park. 


MR.    LAWES'  MANURES.— Mixture   for  Wheat, 
71.  per  ton ;  Super-phosphate  of  Lime.  71.  per  ton.    To  be 
had  at  the  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  near  London, 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  also 
be  procured  at  Messrs.  Warneh's,  2S,  Cornhiil,  in  7  lb.  packets, 
price  is. 


HYACINTHS  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

TXUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.— 
J-i  A  few  grains  are  effective.  Half  a  Bottle  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water  furnishes  a  superior  Liquid  Guano  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  Is.  9d.  each, 
by  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEN,  Leadcnhall-street;  W.  Clarke,  Bishopsgate- 
within;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery;  Grimley  and  Co.,Covent- 
Garden;  Batt  and  Rutlky,  412,  Strand;  William  and  John 
Noble,  Fleet-street;  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Piccadilly; 
Smith,  Coveut-Garden ;  Cuarlwood,  Tavistock-row;  W.  J. 
Nutting,  46,  Cheapside;  G.Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly ;  John 
Kernan,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  GardL-n ;  Locehaet, 
156,  Cheapside;  Shdttlkworth,  Pantheon;  Minikr,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Thatcher  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Fryer,  Clarendon-terrace,  Camberwell ;  Thomas  Ansell, 
Camden  Town  ;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter; T.  S.  King,  Rochester;  W.  E.  Rbndls,  Plymouth;  Dick- 
sons  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontey,  Leeds;  Fisher,  Holmes, 
and  Co.,  Sheffield ;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Thoene, 
Shepton  Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and 
country.  Wholaesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo  and  Co., 
1 00,  Upper  Thames-street,  London, 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
founders,  &C.,  &C.,  No.  2,  WiNSLEY-STREET,  OXPORD- 
strekt,  Londdn,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Ciiurches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c,,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Agricdltural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-  street.  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


Sales  h^  Auction. 

SIX  DAYS'  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition,  by  Auction,  at  the  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Essex  {about  one  mile  from  the  Railway- 
Station,  Stratford),  on  Monday,  21st  October,  1844,  and  five  fol- 
lowing days,  at  1 1  o'clock,  (to  close  Executors'  accounts),  the 
celebrated  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  fine  Evergreens,  Ornamental,  Deci- 
duous, and  American  Plants,  of  every  variety,  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers. ! 
The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds,  from  its  having  many 
rare  specimens  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  first-rate  collections 
(also  of  the  Trade,  from  its  excellence),  and  comprising  several 
thousands  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Ledums,  Andromeda,  all  in 
fine  condition  forpotting,  being  well  furnished  with  bloom  buds. 
N.B.  The  ground  is  proverbial  for  safety  of  removal,  the  mould 
adherirg  to  the  roots.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues, One  Shilling  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers.  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


BUNNEY"S   FINAL  SALE. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDER^ 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  ii 
structed  by  the  Proprietor  (in  consequence  of  the  LeaSf 
having  expired),  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  AuctioOj 
on  the  Premises,  Kingsland  Nursery,  Balls  Pond-road,  OC 
Monday,  Oct.  7,  ia^4,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven  o'Clocl 
each  day  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR 
SERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  FRUIT  and  FOREST-TREES, 
considerable  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
STOOLS,&c.  The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  C 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  Grounds;  also  th 
Trade,  from  its  excellence,  and  comprising  an  excellent  coUec 
tion  of  Ghent  AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS 
&c.  Maybe  viewed  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  01 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Aug 
tioneers,  Leytonstone. 


ISLINGTON    NURSERY. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, and  Others 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and    MORRIS    are  in 
structed  by  the  Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  CompetifT 
tion,  on  Monday,  14th  October,  1344,  and  2  following  days,  a  ' 
11  o'clock,  {in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  fo 
building,)  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  con, 
sisting  of  about  five  thousand  Belgian  Azaleas,    in  40    fin  | 
varieties;  several  thousands  fine  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  we 
furnished  with   bloom  buds;  Green  and  Var.  Hollies,  Chines 
and  Siberian  Arborvitee,  about  five  thousand  Laurels,  with 
fine  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &i 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  ha, 
on    the  Premises;  of  the    principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  th 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  it 
structed  by  Mr.  Franklin  (in  consequence  of  his  Lea: 
having  expired  and  the  ground  let  for  building)  to  submit  I' 
Public  Competition,  on  the  Premises,  Cottage-place,  City  Roau 
on  Thursday,  October  l/th,  1844,  at  11  o'clock,  the  whole 
his  VALUBLE  STOCK,  consisting  of  named  Seedling  Tulip 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  Greenhouse  ai 
Herbaceous  Plants;  a  capital  Greenhouse,  20  ft.  by  11  ft.j  at 
sundry  Effects.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  mj 
be  had  on  the  Premises ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  and  of  tl 
Auction eerSj  Leytonstone. 
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SUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  announce  that  be  is  now- 
prepared  to  send  oat  his  collection  of  the  above  splendid 
and  show7  plants,  of  all  the  various  shades  of  colour,  from 
black,  or  dark,  to  white.  As  his  stock  is  large,  he  is  enabled  to 
supply  them  upon  very  moderate  terms,  viz.,  4-2s.  per  100. 

N.B.— As  this  plant  is  becoming  pnpular  as  a  show  flower, 
"W.  M.  has  a  few  very  select  varieties,  by  name  and  colour,  at 
20s.  per  dozen,  which  he  has  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition. Also  Seed  selected  from  finest  double  flowers,  in  packets 
at  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  each,  post-free.  The  above  may  also  be  had 
by  order  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  Mr. 
Watkinson,  Market-place,  Manchester.  A  remittance  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Hone  Nursery.  Bedale,  Oct.  4. 


JT.  WILLMER,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  by  Ap- 
•  pointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform  his 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Carnations  and  Picotees  are 
now  ready  for  sending  out,  catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on 
prepaid  application  containing  a  postage  stamp. 


^t}t  ©Partreners*  Cljrontcle. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1844. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
SatordaY)     Oct.  13    Royal  Botanic  .        .        .        4  p.s 


If  Mr.  Hoare,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Vine, 
has  startled  "s?!n!e~of  our  friends  by  recommending 
them  to  make  borders  without  earth,  we  can  hardly 
fancy  their  amazement  when  they  shall  have  read  of 
his  proposing  to  grow  Vines  with  their  roots 
upwards.  One  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
advising  gardeners  to  walk  with  their  heads  down- 
■wards ;  yet  so  it  is. 

If,  savs  our  author,  you  give  Vine-roots  moisture, 
they  wUl  shoot  upwards,  and  grow  as  well  in  that 
direction  as  they  would  downwards.  This  being 
4issumed,  it  is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  tlieir 
good  nature,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  out  of  doors  in 
these  northern  latitudes.  It  is  not  so  much  our 
short  summers,  or  our  moist  climate,  that  hinders  the 
ripening  of  the  Grape,  as  the  coldness  of  our  springs, 
and  the  imposfibiUty  of  warming  our  soil  till  late  in 
the  season.  Our  feeble  sun  acts  too  slowly  on  our 
chilly  land.  But  if  that  land  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  solar  rays  in  small  masses,  it  would  become 
heated  much  sooner ;  and  then,  if  the  Vine-roots 
could  be  confined  to  those  masses,  the  vegetation  of 
the  plant  would  be  accelerated  sufficiently  to  insure 
the  full  maturity  of  many  kinds  of  Grapes. 

Such  being  Mr.  Hoare's  mode  of  reasoning, 
though  not  his  language,  he  proposes  the  following 
device,  which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  originality. 
He  recommends  that  hollow  brick  columns  be  con- 
structed, to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  soil ;  that  a  Vine  be  planted  at  their  bottom,  in 
the  inside  (but  with  its  head  through  the  brickwork), 
in  such  a  way  that  its  roots  cannot  go  downwards ; 
then,  by  filling  up  the  column  with  prepared 
materials,  the  latter  will  be  forced  to  travel  upwards  in 
search  of  food,  which,  from  its  receiving  the  sun's 
rays  in  all  directions,  will  be  always  warm.  At  the 
same  time  the  Vine  branches  will  easily  train  spirally 
over  the  outside  of  such  columns. 

But  how  are  the  proposed  materials  in  those 
columns  to  be  kept  moist?  If  the  sun  is  always 
shining  on  them,  will  not  their  contents  become  dry 
as  well  as  warm  ?  And  if  dry,  on  what  are  the 
inverted  roots  to  feed  ?  Mr.  Hoare  provides  against 
the  risk  of  dryness  thus — 

"  When   the  column  is   built  up    within  three 
courses    of  its  intended  height,   and   the  materials 
filled  in  exactly  even  with  the  brickwork,  a  course  of 
■whole  bricks  must  be  laid   over  the  entire  surface, 
taking  care  that  those  which  rest  on  the  materials  are 
not  to  be  laid  on  mortar,  but  merely  jointed  with  it. 
This  course  being  finished,  the   last  two  are  to  be 
formed  with  whole  bricks  laid  flush  with  the  outside, 
and  with  their  inner  ends   slightly  sloping  towards 
the  centre  of  the  column,  which  will  cause  all  the 
rain  that  falls  on  them  to  run  towards  it,  and  fall 
into   the  sunken   hollow   space   that   will  be  there 
formed  by  this  circular  ring  of  brickwork.     The  cir- 
cular space,  which  will  be  about  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  inches  deep,  is  intended  as  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  top  of 
the  column,    which   will   filter   through  the  single 
thickness   of  the   bricks,  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
I  hollow  space,  and  thence  be  distributed  by  alisorp- 
I  tion  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  inclosed  ina- 
•'TialB,  thereby  supplying  that  moderate   degree  of 
oiilure  to.  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  which  contributes 
advantagtously   to  its  nourishment  ami  support. 
';  column  will  now  be  complete.      'J'he   sunken 
ice  at  the  top  of  it  rnay,  if  desired,  be  filled  with 
niould;    and    Mignonette,    or    any    other    annual 
flower  of  suitable  growth,  may  be  grown   in  it,  and 
■  Inch,   hanging    pendeiitly   over    the  edge  of  the 
iumn,  will  prcnent  a  very  graceful  appearance." 
IJy  this  mean!)  all  danger  of  drvncss  is  effectually 
ivouleil.     Mr.  Hoare  asiurcB  us  that 

'•  'I'he  dimple  contrivance  of  chambering  the  roots 

Himdc,  and  the  provlnion  of  the  sunken  water-table 

a'  the  Wpof  the  column  outside,  prevent  tlie  ncccr- 

ity    of   the   8lighte«t  trouble  being  rcrjuired  in  the 

luanagtmcnl  of  the  Vine  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 


routine  of  pruning  and  training ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Vine  is  placed  in  such  superior  conditions 
with  reference  to  its  roots,  that  fine  well-ripened 
Grapes  may  always  be  depended  upon." 

We  hope  he  does  not  deceive  himself.  If  the 
Vine  will  ripen  with  certainty  under  this  mode  of 
treatment  the  invention  is  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  the  contriver  will  have  deserved  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  country:  but  the  proof  is  yet  to  come. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  perseverance  with  which 
Mr.  Hoare  has  prosecuted  his  inquiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  Vine,  how  numerous  are  his  experi- 
ments, with  what  care  they  have  been  conducted, 
and  how  perfectly  trustworthy  are  his  statements, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  good  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting success  in  this  novel  operation,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  the  attempt  to  be  made.  A 
single  season  will  test  the  value  of  column-growing; 
for  if  the  Vine  will  groiv  well,  it  will  probably  ripen 
its  fruit  under  such  circumstances.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  roots  going  upwards  if  they  are 
prevented  going  in  the  opposite  direction ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Vine  will  grow  freely  enough 
in  such  a  position.  The  difficulties  in  our  mind  are 
these : — 1.  Will  the  columns  really  furnish  moisture 
enough  ?  The  powers  of  perspiration  by  the  Vine 
are  very  great,  and  the  loss  of  moisture  thus  occa- 
sioned is  more  considerable  than  we  should  have 
expected  chambered  columns  capable  of  making  good. 
2.  Will  the  Vine  escape  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider, 
in  this  apparent  deficiency  of  moisture.'  3.  Will 
it  not  he  stimulated  into  growth  so  early  in  the 
spring  as  to  be  checked  and  blighted  by  our  cold 
north-east  winds  and  late  spring  frosts  ?  4.  Will 
not  the  foliage,  when  it  comes  to  cover  over  the  brick- 
work, intercept  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
counteract  the  effects  anticipated  from  column- 
growing  ?  These  are  questions  which  theory  cannot 
answer ;  their  solution  must  be  sought  in  experience, 
and  in  experience  alone. 

Every  Tolip-grower  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  getting  a  good  strain  of  any  given  variety  ;  for 
twenty  breeders  may  come  into  colour,  yet  not  more 
than  one  of  that  number  shall  be  what  is  termed  a 
decided  good  break. 

We  are  often  asked.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
breaking  breeder  Tulips  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what 
means  can  be  adopted  to  induce  the  flower  to  assume 
those  variegated  tints  so  highly  prized  by  connois- 
seurs— a  clean  feather  or  perfect  Jiame  ? 

The  general  supposition  is,  that  by  frequently 
changing  the  soil,  situation,  &c.  this  desideratum 
may  be  attained.  We  agree  that  to  a  certain  extent 
the  bulb  may  he  so  far  affected,  that  occasional 
breaks  may  result  from  adopting  this  plan.  Still 
we  think  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  much  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Bulbs  in  a  breeder  or  self  state  throw  up  stronger 
and  bolder  flowers  than  when  in  colour ;  the 
stems  often  decreasing  in  height  several  inches, 
assuming  a  sort  of  constitutional  weakness  (if  we 
may  so  terra  it),  when  they  become  variegated.  In 
fact,  the  broken  flower  is  much  less  robust  than  its 
breeder.  If,  then,  a  deficiency  of  vigour  will  induce 
a  bulb  to  put  forth  a  feathered  or  flamed  flower,  in- 
stead of  a  plain  or  self-coloured  one,  by  what  means 
can  this  end  be  attained  ? 

We  imagine  that  taxing  the  resources  of  the  bulb, 
weakening  its  energies,  and  reducing  its  strength, 
will  have  the  desired  effect ;  and  to  support  our 
opinion  we  will  adduce  a  case  or  two  in  point.  Many 
years  ago,  when  we  thought  less  of  cause  and  effect 
than  we  do  now,  we  were  much  struck  with  a  sin- 
gular occurrence,  bearing  on  these  ideas.  We  planted 
a  large  bed  of  breeder  Tulips;  during  their  period 
of  bloom  they  were  much  frequented  by  bees,  which 
issued  from  the  cups  of  the  flowers,  covered  with 
farina,  as  black  as  sweeps.  The  impregnation  of  the 
flowers  was  completed;  they  formed  perfect  heads 
of  seed,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  on  till  they 
were  thoroughly  ripe.  The  ensuing  season  the 
bulbs  were  planted  as  usual,  and  when  the  flowers 
expanded  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole 
collection,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  in  a  broken  or  variegated  state. 
As  it  is  usual  to  break  off  the  ca|)sules  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  bulb,  may  we  not  infer  that  if  the 
resources  of  the  bulb  are  drawn  upon  to  ripen  a  pod 
of  seed,  that  it  is  consequently  weakened  and  pre- 
ilisposed  to  alter  its  character,  and  assume  those 
beautiful  and  varied  markings  so  much  desired  by 
the  auiateur  } 

On  another  occasion  a  friend  of  ours  planted  some 
seedling  breeders,  the  bulbs  being  in  a  very  diseased 
and  cankered  state  ;  the  succeeding  year  he  hud  a 
general  break,  and  certainly  there  were  some  splendid 
Hovvers  amongst  them. 

Another  old  experimentalist  informs  ns,  that  many 
of  his  breeder  'I'ulips  break  into  colour,  by  allowing 
the  bulbs  to  be  exposed  to  all  weathers,  from  the 
time  of  taking  up  to  the  period  of  replanting. 


Now,  as  variegation  in  the  leaves  of  plants  may 
often  be  traced  to  weakness  or  disease,  may  not  the 
same  effect  arise  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  case  of 
the  Tulip.'  Here  we  have  bulbs  weakened  by  ripen- 
ing seed,  others  in  an  unhealthy  state  when  planted; 
whilst  some  were  constantly  acted  on  by  rain,  frost, 
sun,  and  wind,  and  in  each  instance  attended  with 
the  same  results. 

_  We  trust  our  Floricultural  friends  will  acton  these 
hints ;  as,  from  repeated  successful  experiments,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  success.— IT. 


ON  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  ASPARAGUS- 

Having  seen  in  the  Chronicle  lately,  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  culture  of  Asparagus,  I  beg  to  give  an 
account  of  a  mode  by  which  I  have  always  produced  a 
very  superior  article — so  much  so,  that  it  has  almost  in- 
variably obtained  the  premier  prize  at  Exhibitions. 

I  have  hitherto  planted  the  greater  portion  of  my 
plants  in  single  rows,  about  a  yard  apart.  I  have  lately, 
however,  reverted  to  my  old  plan  of  double  rows,  with 
a  good  alley  between,  as  I  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
soil  enough  in  the  single-row  system,  to  blanch  and  load 
it  from  the  influence  of  winds,  which  do  Asparagus  much 
injury. 

In  ray  general  plan  for  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
my  Celery-beds  are  selected  for  the  new  Asparagus 
plantation.  My  rule  as  to  quantity  to  be  planted  is 
merely  to  keep  up  the  stock,  by  planting  an  extent  equi- 
valent to  what  I  break  up  to  force.  Celery-beds  pre- 
pared in  a  special  way,  form  a  most  eligible  situation  for 
the  new  Asparagus  plantation,  as  the  person  who  takes 
up  the  Celery  leaves  the  ground  ready  for  the  Asparagus 
without  farther  trouble. 

I  grow  some  also  in  pigeon-hole  pits  for  forcing  ;  how- 
ever, I  always  break  up  and  force  a  common  bed  or  two 
for  the  earliest — say  through  December  and  January,  and 
then  force  the  pigeon-holed  pits,  as  those  pits  become 
weakened  excessively  by  very  early  forcing — a  whole 
series  of  buds  in  a  progressive  state  being  destroyed  or 
paralysed  at  the  removal  of  the  covering  after  forcing  ; 
whereas,  if  forced  later,  those  buds  may  by  a  slight 
covering  of  litter  be  saved. 

With  regard  to  preparation  of  ground,  X  will  com- 
mence with  Peas,  which  always  precede  Celery  in  my 
rotation  ;  I  appropriate  a  considerable  plot  for  these,  or 
in  other  words,  I  keep  them  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  the  sake  of  system  ;  and  having  an  even  num- 
ber of  rows  I  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  two  at  a  time,  at  the 
distance  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  these  when  picked 
and  the  haulm  cleared  away  furnish  space  for  a  bed  of 
Celery  of  about  the  same  width.  The  Peas  being  re- 
moved, the  ground  is  marked  out  for  the  Celery-bed, 
after  what  is  termed  the  Scotch  method.  The  bed  is  now 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the  soil  thrown 
right  and  left  and  made  compact ;  and  now  six  or  eight 
inches  of  half-decayed  leaves  anddung,  chiefly  the  former, 
and  which  had  been  used  as  linings  to  pits  or  frames,  is 
trenched  in,  at  least  a  foot  deep  in  the  excavation.  The 
surface  is  now  covered  once  more  with  three  inches  of 
the  best  rotten  manure,  which  when  spread  is  forked  in 
and  duly  mixed.  The  bed  is  now  planted,  and  when 
taken  up  for  use,  the  operation,  with  a  little  care,  levels 
and  leaves  the  bed  right  for  planting  the  Asparagus  when  ' 
the  period  arrives. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  many  wrong  notions  about 
the  proper  period  of  planting  Asparagus.  I  invariably 
plant  in  May,  or,  in  fact,  when  the  Asparagus  is  what 
the  market-gardeners  term  "  in  feather,"  that  is,  about 
six  inches  high.  I  have,  by  many  years'  experience, 
found  this  the  best  time  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  it  is,  that  I  seldom  or  never  lose  a  plant.  This 
year  I  had  my  ground  ready  in  the  end  of  April,  but  the 
drought  being  very  great,  1  was  determined,  if  possible, 
not  to  plant  until  rain  ;  the  rain  did  not  come  until  the 
middle  of  July,  however,  and  tired  of  waiting,  I  had 
planted  my  Asparagus  a  fortnight  previous.  I  watered 
it  every  morning,  and  a  finer  brood  of  plants  were  never 
seen — not  even  one  missed  ;  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
great  danger  attending  spring  planting. 

In  planting,  the  beds  are  set  out  tor  two  rows  each, 
the  rows  two  feet  apart,  with  an  alley  of  four  feet  between 
them.  The  line  being  stretched  precisely  vphere  the 
Asparagus  is  to  be,  a  slanting  cut  is  made  sloping  from 
the  line,  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  thrown  out 
as  in  forming  an  edge  for  Box  ;  the  same  cut  is  made  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  leaving  a  sharp  and  angular 
ridge,  across  which  the  plants  are  set  astride  ;  the  ope- 
rator taking  half  of  the  roots  in  the  one  hand  and  half  in 
the  other,  divides  them  across  the  ridge,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  inches  between  plant  and  plant. 

Previous  to  planting,  however,  some  fine  highly  de- 
composed old  vegetable  matter  is  placed  up  the  line,  in 
contact  with  the  roots,  and  pressed  firm  ;  the  roots  are 
slightly  tipped,  and  dipped  in  a  puddle  of  thick  dung- 
water.  My  plants  are  usually  two  years  old,  lor  it  is  a 
waste  of  ground  to  plant  earlier,  unless  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 1  need  scarcely  add  that  the  young  plant  must 
be  watered  every  morning  for  a  week,  unless  rainy. 

Tile  only  treatment  necessary  the  first  year,  at  least 
through  the  growing  season,  is  to  keep  them  perfectly 
free  from  weeds.  If  any  crop  is  planted  between  them, 
it  should  be  u  row  of  Colcworts  from  a  June  sowing, 
which  would  make  their  growth  chiclly  after  the  Aspa- 
ragUH  had  done  its  best. 

In  November,  the  ground  is  dressed  with  good  rotten 
manure,  and  in  spiiiig  the  alleys  are  thrown  over  the 
manure,  just  deep  enough  to  cover  it.  No  cropping  can 
now  be  carrii:d  on  between  the  rows,  althougli  a  good 
crop  of  Cauliflowers  may  be  grown  in  the  alleys.     The 
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next  point  is  the  mode  of  dresBing  pursued  ia  the  au- 
tumn of  the  second  year. 

I  hold  it  of  much  more  importance  to  feed  the  Aspara- 
gus at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  in  the  alleys,  than 
over  the  crown  ;  good  cultivators  of  it  in  brick-pits,  do 
not  allow  the  alleys,  after  forcing,  to  remain  empty  all 
the  summer;  they  are  filled  with  good  rotten  manures, 
and  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  emptying  of  these 
alleys  in  autumn,  preparatory  to  forcing,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  abundance  of  strong  white  roots, 
of  which  such  alleys  are  full,  and  which  are  annually 
(it  may  be)  cut  off.  Such  roots  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
duced from  the  crown ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  some  years 
ago,  that  the  alley,  above  all,  should  be  well  attended 
to  with  manure.  I  therefore  in  November  of  each  year, 
as  scon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  dead  stalks  and 
weeds,  cause  all  the  loosest  of  the  soil  to  be  drawn  off 
the  beds  with  a  rake  ;  the  bed  is  then  well  dressed  with 
very  rotten  manure,  and  left  for  the  winter.  In  Fe- 
bruary the  alleys  are  dressed  about  from  sis  to  nine  inches 
thick,  with  half-rotten  manure  and  leaves,  from  partially 
decayed  linings,  which  is  trenched  down  very  deep, 
and  the  bed  is  then  soiled,  over  the  manure,  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches,  with  fresh  soil  from  the  alleys. 
This  completes  the  whole  course  of  ray  mode  of  culture. 
Finding  the  plants  much  injured  by  winds,  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  run  lines  of 
pitchcord  up  my  principal  rows,  to  support  the  stems, 
and  this  I  find  a  great  assistance. 

My  mode  of  cutting  is  similar  to  the  market  gar- 
deners*, excepting  ,>that  after  cutting  about  twice  in  trhe 
spring,  I  leave  one  stout  shoot  to  each  stool,  with  the 
intention  of  promoting  the  fibrous  action  of  the  root. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  cut  all  that  are  of  any  size  until  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  I  cease  cutting  a  bed  or  beds  of 
my  prime,  which  I  now  suffer  to  grow  for  the  earliest 
cut  in  the  following  spring,  continuing  to  cut  from  the 
rest  until  about  the  end  of  June. 

I  have  only  used  salt  for  one  season  to  any  extent.  I 
have  much  the  same  opinion  of  the  mode  of  applying  it 
that  I  have  of  liquid  manure — little  and  often  is  my 
maxim.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bree,  in  a  late  Number 
vf  the  Chronicle,  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to 
apply  it  when  the  tender  bud  is  arising.  My  plan  has 
been  to  apply  it  at  intervals,  when  the  shoots  are  a  yard 
high,  giving  a  slight  sprinkling  in  showery  weather,  three 
or  four  times  in  July  and  August. 

I  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  alley  dress- 
ings of  rather  raw  materials  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  salt,  of  which  I  have  a  high  opinion,  Asparagus 
■will  always  require  abundance  of  manure  in  order  to  grow 
it  fine.  Salt  and  other  inorganic  matters  can  do  little 
for  the  mechnnical  texture  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  most 
essential  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants. — Robert 
Erring  ton. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GARDENING. 

No.  n. — Extracts  from  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Manuscript  on 
Gardening: — IG60,  1670.     (Coittiuucd.) 

*•'■  Prices  of  July  Flowers  received  from  George  Ricketts, 
of  Hogsden,  London,  J667  :  Crown  of^Bohemia,  Bride  of 
Holland,  Duchess  of  York,  King  of  Assyria,  Virgin  of 
Middlesex,  House  of  Commons,  Belle  Infanta,  Tamer- 
laine,  &c ;  all  these  are  at  IGc?.  the  root,  one  with  another." 

*^  Fruite-trees  had  from  Captaine  Leonard  Gurle,  his 
nursery  neere  White  Chappeil  Church,  London,  1667. 
Two  Wynter  Bon  Chrestiens,  Ss. ;  two  WynterBergamots, 
whereof  one  was  Bergamot  de  Burgi,  3s.  Orleans, 
Matchless,  Damascus,  and  Prunello  Plums,  Is.  apiece. 
One  White  Nutmeg  Peach,  id.  One  Syon  Peach,  55.  One 
Violet  Muske  Peach,  bs.  Three  other  Peaches,  5s.  each. 
One  EIrug  or  Gurle's  Nectoran,  10s." 
'  **  Vines  : — D'Arboys.  Red  Froutiniac,  White  ditto, 
Orleans,  2s.  to  2s.  Grf.  the  plant.  A  mat  to  lap  them  up 
in.  Is.  dd.  ;  total,  3/.  6s.  Gd.  Many  of  these  were  much 
galled  in  the  carriage  down;  but  hee  promised  to  abate 
■what  I  thought  good,  and  to  make  good  what  died  the 
first  year." 

''  Gurle. — I  sent  up  from  Bettisfeild  to  Gurle,  by  Smyth 
the  carrier,  or  Johnson,  3^  to  pay  Gurle  all  due  for  the 
trees  I  had  from  him  in  wynter,  1667,  which  was  paid 
him  and  I  have  his  receipt.  Hee  was  to  send  me  this  next 
■wynter  1609,  one  tree  of  Gurle's  Nectoran,  and  one  lusty 
tree  of  Lord  Mordant's  Peach  instead  of  these  that^died, 
and  nothing  more." 

"  Amoni]  the  Vinm  received  from  John  Rose,  the 
Kin;;'s  gardener  at  St.  James's  Park,  were  the  Lombardy, 
and  Jtnother  called  the  right  Rhenish  Grape  by  the  King, 
and  these  two  were  much  commended  by  him."  16  others 
plants  of  Vines  are  enumerated.  "  These  18  rooted  Vines 
are  to  cost  12^.  the  root  one  with  the  other.  I  paid  after 
for  them.  The  Lombard^  Vine,  as  Rose  the  King's 
gardener  calls  it,  bears  a  fair  red  Grape,  which  the  King 
loves.  The  Rhenish  Vine  bears  a  white  longish  Grape, 
Tery  good,  but  must  have  a  warm  wall." 

Mention  is  made  of  a  Morillion  Cherry;  this  was  most 
probably  a  Morello  ;  for  the  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
trees  planted  against  walls,  together  with  a  distinguishing 
property  of  the  Morello.  *'  Against  the  east  aspect  wall 
in  the  Great  Garden  Is  planted  one  Orleans  Plum  from 
Sir  Chas.  Wolsley,thenone  Morillion  preserving  Cherry." 

'*  Plums. — Monsieur  is  the  same  as  that  called  in  En*- 
land  the  Orleans  Plum,  a  fairs,  red,  round  Plum,  comes 
clean  from  the  stone,  ripe  betimes  in  August,  a  hardy 
tree  and  a  good  bearer."  [Monsieur  is  syn.  to  the 
Orleans  according  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  list 
of  fruits.] 

"  Coeur  de  Pigeon,  a  small  reddish  round  Plum,  very 
like  to  the  Queen  Mother  Plum,  if  not  the  same."  [They 
vrere  proved  to  be  the  same  after  the  lapse  of  160  years, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.] 


"  Vines. — The  true  Raisin  of  the  Sun  bears  a  great  long 
red  Grape.  The  Rhenish  Vine  bears  a  white  longish 
Grape,  very  good,  but  must  have  a  very  warm  wall." 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Horticultural  Society, — I  am  surprised  to  see 
that  some  people  are  complaining  about  the  value  of  the 
prizes  given  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  fruit-growers. 
I  have  looked  at  the  schedule  lately  advertised,  and  I 
must  say  a  more  unreasonable  complaint  could  not  be 
made.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  large  gold  medal  is  not 
offered  for  fruit,  although  it  is  for  flowers  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
conveyance,  which  you  have  yourself  alluded  to,  and 
which  I  understand  is  entirely  defrayed  for  the  fruit- 
growers by  the  Society,  (that  is  very  true,  £(i.)  does 
any  gardener  pretend  to  say  that  as  much  skill  is  required 
to  produce  five  kiuds  of  fruit,  as  forty  kinds  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  ?  Why,  if  each  sort  of  fruit  requires 
a  separate  amount  of  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  order 
to  be  successful  with  it,  so  does  each  sort  of  flower ;  and 
therefore  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
containing  forty  distinct  plants,  will  require  eight  times 
as  much  skill  as  five  sorts  of  fruit.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  medal  for  the  latter  should  be  only  2/.  10s.,  when 
that  for  forty  plants  is  20/. ;  and  yet  the  Society  gives 
10/.,  and  is  abused  for  it.  It  is  very  well  for  Mr. 
Henderson  to  think  that  nothing  is  like  leather,  but  the 
public  will  not  agree  with  him.  In  my  opinion  the 
fruit-growers  showed  their  good  sense  in  not  putting  in 
claims  for  higher  rewards,  as  we  learn  from  you  was  the 
case;  the  Society  is  as  liberal  in  medals  as  it  is  proper 
to  be,  and  it  is  very  ungracious  in  those  who  profit  by 
it  to  grumble,  because  it  is  not  prodigal.  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  honour  to  be  gained  by  successful  exhibi- 
tion ?  and  does  Mr.  Henderson  think  it  is  the  cash,  and 
the  cash  alone,  that  is  worth  striving  for.'  I  hope  he 
has  higher  and  less  sordid  motives.  —  A-Looker-on. 
[There  seems  no  object  in  continuing  this  discussion ; 
and  therefore  we  here  close  it.  The  Society  has  made 
its  decision  for  next  season;  and  if  the  fruit-growers 
think  they  have  anjthing  to  complain  of,  they  should 
address  themselves  to  the  Vice-Secretary  immediately 
after  the  Exhibitioa  of  next  year.  They  may  be  quite 
certain  that  their  suggestions  vrill  have  full  con- 
sideration.]— An  Ea'hibltor  adds," In  answer  to  Mr. Hen- 
derson's letter  in  the  last  Chronicle,  you  speak  of  half-a 
dozen  van-loads  of  plants  being  brought  to  the  Society's 
Exhibition,  but  you  do  not  inform  us  that  the  person 
who  sends  them  does  not  live  two  miles  from  the  gar- 
dens, and  that  they  gain  as  many  medals  as  will  bring 
the  value  of  them  at  one  Exhibition  to  401. ,  which  an  ex- 
hibitor of  fruit  cannot  gain  at  the  three,  if  he  was  to  win 
the  three  first  Prizes.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  fruit- 
growers, many  who  exhibit  have  100  miles  to  bring  their 
productions,  and  which  they  do  at  their  own  expense, 
and  which  expense  often  amounts  to  more  than  the  value 
of  their  medals,  if  they  are  awarded  any.  I  must  beg  to 
inform  you  tiiat  if  you  do  not  place  the  fruit-growers 
upon  an  equality  with  the  plant-growers,  you  will  soon 
lose  their  support. — [We  print  this  leter  verbatim^  as 
a  sample  of  the  accuracy  of  persons  like  "An  Ex- 
hibitor," It  is  notorious  that  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety pays  the  carriage  of  all  fruit  sent  for  exhibition, 
and  returns  it  carriage-paid.] 

Mode  of  taking  Hives. — The  discussion  in  which  se- 
veral of  your  correspondents  have  lately  engaged  con- 
cerning the  best  mode  of  destroying  wasps'  nests  has  led 
to  a  gentleman  making  inquiry  of  me,  whether  spirits  of 
turpentine  might  not  be  used  with  effect  in  destroying 
bees  when  hives  are  taken.  He  states  his  reason  for 
asking  the  question  to  have  arisen  from  having  re- 
marked in  several  meetings  of  late  for  the  encouragement 
of  labourers,  that  the  hives  of  honey  exhibited  by  them 
had  been  much  discoloured  by  their  burning  the  bees. 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  spirits  of  turpentine  will  kill 
bees  as  readily  as  wasp;.  If  the  hive  were  placed  over- 
night above  a  small  quantity  of  the  spirit,  1  presume  all 
the  bees  would  be  found  dead  or  torpid  before  morning. 
The  objection  which  occurs  to- me  is  the  possibility  of 
the  odour  of  the  turpentine  flavouring  the  honey,  though 
I  think  the  effect  would  speedily  disappear,  and  perhaps 
not  be  disagreeable.  Entomologists  are  well  aware  that 
a  bruised  or  chopped-up  Laurel-leaf,  when  placed  under 
a  wine-glass,  emits  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
to  destroy  a  wasp  or  fly  in  about  two  minutes.  I  re- 
member the  knowledge  of  this  fact  having  been  once  ap- 
plied to  the  taking  ot  a  hive.  A  quantity  of  Laurel-leaves 
were  chopped  up  and  placed  in  a  washing-basin  ;  the 
hive  was  then  placed  upon  the  basin  over-night,  and  in 
the  morning  all  the  bees  were  found  to  have  dropped  into 
it,  and  were  dead  or  stupified.  A  small  quantity  of 
prussic  acid  would  probably  be  quite  as  effectual  as  the 
turpentine,  and  would  produce  no  bad  flavour.  I  have 
no  experience  as  a  bee-fancier,  but  I  believe  the  whole- 
sale slaughtering  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  insect 
has  been  shown  to  be  unnecessary  by  the  "  Conservative 
Bee-keeper,"  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  I  have 
myself  no  fancies  about  not  destroying  bees  for  their 
honey  on  the  score  of  cruelty.  I  cannot  see  how  this  act 
is  more  cruel  than  killing  sheep  for  their  mutton,  or 
crabs  for  their  claws.  It  is  still  the  appointment  of  the 
present  order  of  creation,  "that  the  fear  of  us  and  the 
dread  of  us  shall  be  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  into  our  hands  they  are  delivered  for  meat  unto  us." 
If,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  bees  may  be  quite  as  eco- 
nomically deprived  of  their  sweets  by  not  destroying 
them,  as  they  are  by  the  more  usual  method,  then  I  had 
much  rather  fee  their  lives  spared.  But  if  the  conser- 
vative system  be  not  a  strictly  economical  one  to  the 


thrifty  -  cottager,  its  adoption  had  much  better  be  re- 
stricted to  the  more  acute  sensibilities  of  the  bee-fancier. 
— J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham, 

Potatoes. — The  observations  on  the  Potato,  signed 
"  R."  in  last  week's  Paper,  are  excellent ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  the  many  Potato-growers  who 
read  the  Chronicle  will  recollect  them  in  their  practice. 
In  securing  heaps  of  Potatoes  for  winter  and  spring  use 
in  the  field  or  garden,  the  custom  of  putting  straw  next 
them  is  almost  universal ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  wrong  on 
that  account.  I  know  by  experience  of  some  years  how 
much  sweeter  the  tubers  are  when  only  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  The  straw  is  wasted,  and  the  Pota- 
toes are  injured,  yet  the  practice  will  continue  from 
unthinking  habit,  as  we  see  daily  and  hourly  in  many 
other  things.  *'  R."  saya  nothing  on  the  greening  of 
seed  Potatoes.  The  drying  of  those  that  are  watery  or 
unripe,  recommended  in  the  latter  part  of  "  R.'s"  paper, 
will  be  new  to  most  readers,  but  is  well  worth  trying. 
In  the  British  islands  we  have  so  many  varieties  and 
subdivisions  of  soil  and  climate,  that  all  general  rules 
have  to  be  modified  in  practice.  Thus  the  conflict- 
ing theories  of  Potato-growers  might  well  puzzle  the 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Farmer's  Gazette^  quoted  at 
p.  662  of  the  Chronicle  for  this  year.  The  facts  stated 
seem  to  oppose  each  other ;  but  Nature  is  always  con- 
sistent— only  man  knows  her  means  imperfectly,  and  must 
always  be  a  learner.  At  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  Scot- 
land, they  gave  clearly  the  results  of  their  varied  expe- 
rience, and  one  fact  all  the  speakers  seemed  to  agree  in, 
which  was,  that  seed  Potatoes  left  in  the  earth  where  they 
grew,  always  produced  a  healthy  crop.  Several  corres- 
pondents confirm  this  ;  and  on  mentioning  it  to  an  indus- 
trious neighbour  of  mine,  he  said  that  his  father  prac^ 
tised  the  same  plan  forty  years  ago,  with  uniform  success. 
The  Potatoes  were  always  fresh  and  well  tasted,  and  as 
seed  they  never  failed  ;  here  we  come  to  the  simplest  of 
all  possible  plans,  for  a  very  little  extra  earth  will  secure 
them  from  any  English  frost.  Any  one  may  see  how 
certainly,  after  the  most  careful  digging,  many  Potatoes 
show  themselves  in  vigorous  growth  in  the  following 
summer.  Regarding  this  important  vegetable  much  is 
yet  to  be  known,  and  much  to  be  done.  The  immense 
crops  considered  possible  by  that  great  man,  T.  A. 
Knight,  have  not  yet  been  realised,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not.  One  step  towards  this  is  the 
raising  new  varieties  from  seed.  The  very  small  pro^ 
duce  of  most  early  kinds  surely  need  not  be  always  sa. 
Such  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  gardening  and 
farming,  that  this  may  be  overcome  also  ;  and  premiums 
ought  to  be  offered  by  Horticultural  Societies  for  new 
and  valuable  seedlings.  Seeing  some  new  kinds  adver- 
tised by  Mr.  M.  Smith,  at  p,  521,  I  procured  a  supply 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  sorts,  which  are.  without  ex- 

ceptioD,  the  finest  early  Potatoes  I  ever  saw. — S.  H. 

Lusor  adds, — In  the  Leading  Article  of  lasc  week  is  tha 
following  observation  : — *'  It  has,  however,  been  found; 
that  although  Potatoes  were  taken  up,  and  immediately 
stored  in  the  earth  in  moderate  quantities,  with  the  mud 
so  wet  as  to  be  dripping  through  the  baskets,  yet  those 
Potatoes  presented  as  dry  an  appearance  when  uncovered 
in  spring,  as  others  that  were  stored  in  a  dry  condition." 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  if  the  quantity  was  very 
small ;  but  I  would  caution  any  Potato-grower  from 
storing  a  large,  or  even  a  moderate  quantity  in  a  wet 
state-  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  white-skianed,  or  ear- 
lier sorts,  may  occasionally  be  stored  in  a  wet  state  with 
impunity  ;  but  let  no  one  attempt  a  trial  with  the  red  or 
later  kinds.  I  write  from  repeated  experience,  having  more 
than  once  had  that  part  of  the  pit  which  was  put  toge- 
ther during  a  heavy  shower,  sink  down  into  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  on  opening  which  the  whole 
of  the  Potatoes  stored  in  that  wet  state  were  found  rotten. 
These  were  Red  Potatoes  ;  the  white  kinds  I  have  often 
stored  in  the  same  condition,  and  they  have  been 
uninjured.'' 

Potato  Failure.— li  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  to 
the  unfortunate  who  complains  under  this  head  (p.  645), 
I  shall  tell  him,  that  though  the  season  (too  often 
blamed)  may  be  in  fault  in  some  degree,  his  own  treat- 
ment of  his  crop  has  favoured  the  failure.  Thus,  "  the 
land  is  light,  on  gravel ;"  he  does  not  state  whether  his 
stable  dung  was  moist  and  decayed,  or  decaying,  or  whe- 
ther put  in,  as  most  persons  use  it,  in  a  dry  undecom- 
posed  state.  The  description  of  land  used  being  thirsty 
at  all  times,  would  this  year  be  more  so  ;  the  frequent 
libations  of  liquid  manure  most  probably  would  be  insuf- 
ficient at  any  one  time  to  reach  the  roots,  while  the  eva- 
poration from  the  ammoniacal  compost  used  would  yield 
an  increase  of  nutrition  to  the  stems  and  leaves.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  even  under  common  treatment, 
from  an  over  manuring  the  stem  or  top  being  unusually 
luxuriant,  no  crop  is  expected  from  the  roots  which  will 
repay  the  seed,  and  what  there  is,  is  generally,  by  forcing, 
large  and  bad.  As  in  this  season  probably  16  weeks 
elapsed  before  rain  or  Uquid  reached  the  roots  in  this 
light  soil  on  gravel,  there  would  be  nothing  to  induce  the 
tuber-shoots  to  swell,  if  the  plants  had  even  then  enough 
of  nourishment  to  make  them;  all  this  time  the  tops 
were  receiving  unusual  support,  and  making  leaves  in- 
stead of  fruit.  Frequent  waterings  in  dry  seasons 
nourish  those  plants  effectually  whose  fruit  is  on  the 
surface  or  above  ground,  but  when  tuberous  ones  are  to 
be  benefited  by  watering  in  a  dry  season,  the  earth  should 
be  well  saturated  with  water  till  it  reach  the  root  of  the  r 
plant  to  be  acted  upon,  and  this  all  gardeners  know  must  rf 
be  a  large  quantity  to  percolate  from  six  to  nine  inches;  ; 
the  liquid  manure  may  then  follow,  but  to  insure  this  j 
reaching  the  root  too,  another  copious  supply  of  water  i 
must  immediately  be  poured  in.    To  secure  a  vigorous  . 
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growthj  of  the  Potato,  roots  should  as  necessarily  be 
formed  before  the  leaves,  as  should  the  roots  of  a  Hya- 
cinth in  glass  or  pot;  for,  if  the  top  take  the  lead,  it  cre- 
ates an  eldest  son  in  the  Potato  family,  and  the  younger 
members  are  robbed  by  his  drawing  too  hard  upon  'cheir 
supplies,  and,  as  in  "  R.'s  "  case,  sometimes  ruining  the 
hopes  of  all  to  satisfy  his  useless  existence  and  extrava- 
gant parade. — A.  IV. 

Large  Pittes.— Will  Mr.  Mills  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  following  questions,  viz. — When  were  the 
suckers  planted  that  produced  the  fine  fruit  recently  cut 
at  Gunnersbury  Park?  What  has  been  the  probable 
quantity  of  dung  used  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity, 
and  the  probable  expense  for  labour  in  applying  the 
linines,  &c.  ?  and,  finally,  Is  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  a  moist  dung  pit  equal  to  that  grown  in  a  more 
airy  and  dry  situation?  If  Mr.  Mills  will  answer  these 
questions,  it  will  oblige  A71  Admirer  of  ivell-grown  Pines, 
The  Dog-rose. — For  the  information  of  your  corres- 
pondent relative  to  the  Dog-rose  (^Rosacanina),  p.  637, 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  invariably 
known  amongst  the  vulgar  in  this  part  of  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Cankers,  and  the  plant  itself  as  the  Canker- 
rose.  I  am  unable  to  say  from  what  cause  it  originally 
acquired  this  name,  but  I  imagine  that  it  might  have 
arisen  probably  from  the  well-known  Moss-like  excres- 
cences which  so  frequently  occur  on  its  branches,  and  are 
occasioned  by  insects.  Many  other  plants  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  diseases  resulting 
therefrom  are  amongst  our  peasantry  commonly,  and  I 
think  not  inaptly,  known  by  the  name  of  Canker. —  T, 
Bentall,  Halslead,  £ssej: 

Wasps'  Nests. — A  gardener  with  whom  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted has  had  complete  success  this  year  in  destroying 
wasps'  nests,  by  simply  pouring  down  the  hole  about 
half  a  pint  of  gas-tar  in  such  a  way  as  to  smear  it  all 
round.  This  he  does  at  any  hour  of  the  day  when  he 
chances  to  find  a  nest,  as  the  wasps  that  are  out  are  sure 
to  attempt  an  entraoce,  and  thus  get  besmeared  and  die, 
whilst  those  that  happen  to  be  within  meet  the  same  fate 
in  their  attempt  to  leave  the  nest. — J.  II, 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  imagine  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  are  wrong  in  ascribing 
the  luxuriance  of  the  Vines  entirely  to  that  mode  of  heat- 
ing. May  not  a  good  border  have  something  to  do  with 
it?  Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  very  little  fire-heat 
has  been  employed,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  the  Grapes 
being  ripe  until  the  20th  of  September.  I  cut  good 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  perfectly  ripened  on  the  30th 
of  August  last,  to  which  no  fire  had  been  applied  except 
for  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  Vines  were  in  flower. 
I  imagine  that  the  Polmaise  system  consists  in  a  good 
border,  vigorous  young  Vines,  a  fine  summer,  with  a 
little  fire-heat,  and  good  management,  which  I  own  are 
excellent  means  for  producing  fine  late  Grapes.  But 
will  it  ripen  good  Grapes  by  the  middle  of  April,  which 
I  have  done  by  the  use  of  hot  water?  If  this  has  not 
heen  tried,  I  think  it  is  premature  to  say  that  that  system 
will  supersede  hot  water  and  iiues,  at  least  for  early  forcing. 
I  am  induced  to  send  the  above,  lest  inexperienced 
Grape-growers  should  adopt  the  plan,  thinking  it  suitable 
for  general  Grape-forcing — M.  Henderson. 

Lisianlhus  Russellianus. — At  the  last  meeting,  in 
September,  of  the  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  held 
at  Truro,  there  were  shown  two  splendid  plants  of  this 
exquisite  flower.  Upon  the  plant  which  was  exhibited 
as  a  single  specimen,  and  which  obtained  the  first  prize, 
there  were  upwards  of  700  flowers  in  full  bloom  ;  and 
upon  the  plant  which  formed  one  of  a  collection,  there 
were  upwards  of  500  blooms  in  perfection.  These  plants 
were  raised  and  grown  in  a  pit  heated  with  hot  water, 
aKd  were  generally  managed  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cuthill,  the  successful  grower  of  these  lovely  flowers. 
When  the  flowers  began  to  expand, ^the  plants  were  re- 
moved from  the  pit  to  a  greenhouse,  and  were  well  watered 
every  day,  and  occasionally  they  had  doses  of  guano- 
water,  which  evidently  strengthened  the  plants  and  acted 
as  a  itimulant  in  the  expansion  of  the  buds,  and  which 
they  appeared  to  like.  These  plants  were  the  admiration 
of  every  person  who  beheld  them.  Let  those  who  wish 
to  grow  them  in  perfection  obtain  them  from  Mr.  Cuthill, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  the  mode  he  prescribes  for  culti- 
vating them,  and  they  will  be  well  rewarded 'for  their 
trouble.— fT.  D. 

Ice-homes. — My  ice-house  is  nearly  full  at  this  time, 
being  a  large  one.  It  lost  but  little  in  the  late  singular 
Mason.  It  is  the  one  devised  and  arranged  by  "A.  E.W,," 
and  described  by  him  in  the  Chronicle,  p.  117,  1(144.  I 
attribute  the  success  of  it  to  the  efficient  drainage  by 
faggots. — Afick/euteil. 

Hose  Catalogues. — Taking  some  interest  in  whatever 
relates  to  Roses,  I  was  glad  to  gee  a  hint  bestowed  in  the 
Chronicle  upon  the  Rose-growers,  as  to  the  mode  of  set- 
ting forth  thoir  catalogues.  Inaccuracy  of  names  seems 
QnaToidable,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Wood  is  often  quite  as 
BQUcb  at  a  Iosh  as  his  customers.  But  the  purchaser 
certainly  has  cause  of  complaint  when  he  compares  cata- 
logues, and  frodH  the  same  Rohc  described  as  large  and 
tmal),  or  light  and  dark.  In  Mr.  Paul's  directions  for 
growing  Rosee  in  pots,  Niphetos,  a  tea  Rose,  is  repre- 
iiented  a«  unowy  white  in  one  pai^c,  and  as  lemon  in 
another.  Madame  Oesprcz  (China)  he  calls  pale  lemon, 
but  Mr.  Rivcm,  pore  white.  Again,  the  latter,  in  his 
catalogue  of  U%i  autumn,  recommends  a  scleclion  of  the 
▼ery  finc»t  \io%t%  from  each  class,  but  I  observe  Jn  his 
•election  of  20  Noisettes,  Lamarquc  in  omitted.  Of 
COarM  such  an  omission  may  be  an  oversight,  but  it  is  a 
•trangc  one  ;  but  at  all  events  it  must  IcHsen  the  confi- 
dence of  the  purchaser,  I  would  also  add  that,  in  the 
preteot  day,  when  good  Roses  are  so  numerous,  and  still 


on  the  increase,  I  deem  it  quite  inexcusable  to  puff  a  bad 
one.  1  think,  too,  it  would  be  neither  a  bad  rule  nor  a 
harsh  one,  that  when  a  customer  finds  he  has  got  a 
worthless  variety,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  demand  two 
good  ones  for  it,  as  the  amende  honorable. — Philalethes. 
[We  hope  Rose-growers  will  take  this  hint.] 

Fastolff  Raspberry — I  procured  some  plants  of  this 
Raspberry  from  Messrs,  Youell  in  March  last,  and 
though  planted  so  late,  after  nearly  a  fortnight  spent  in 
the  package,  and  after  the  unparalleled  drought  which 
succeeded,  during  which  time  they  were  never  watered, 
they  more  than  answer  all  Messrs.  Youell  say  of  them. 
The  fruit  was  very  superior  to  any  I  have  seen,  in  size  and 
beauty,  and  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  the  Antwerp.  At 
the  present  moment  the  fine  dark  large  leaf  of  the  plants 
gives  abundant  promise  for  next  year,  when  they  will 
have  a  much  better  chance,  I  hope.  I  write  this  as  a 
common  act  of  justice  to  Messrs.  Youell,  having  observed 
several  attacks  on  their  Raspberry.— Jj^.  D.  F.  [Not 
in  our  columns  ;  for  we  know  the  variety  to  be  excellent.] 

feocfetfcs. 
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Oct.  1. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
From  Mr.  Robertson,  [gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  a  col- 
lection of  plants  containing  a  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  Aphelandra  cristata,  nearly  six  feet  high,  producing 
six  large  heads  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  This  plant, 
when  grown  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  as  this  spe- 
cimen, has  no  equal  in  the  stove  at  this  season,  its  richly 
coloured  showy  blossoms  presenting  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  In  the  same  group  were  also  Erica  Solaa- 
dri,  Sedum  Sieboldii,  a  useful,  hardy,  succulent  herba- 
ceous plant  from  Japan,  and  the  new  Franciscea  hy- 
drangeifolia,  a  Brazilian  species  of  little  beauty,  and 
possessing  no  fragrance,  for  which  the  other  species  are 
remarkable  ;  likewise  good  plants  of  Oncidium  Harriso- 
nianum,  and  microchilum  j  a  fine  specimen  of  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare,  Rodriguesia  recurva,  producing  numerous 
pendent  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms  ;  together  with  a 
variety  of  Maxillaria  picta,  Peristeria  Barkeri,  and  Cle- 
rodendrum  splendens,  the  fine  species  from  Sierra  Leone 
with  bright-red  flowers.  A  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  this,  the  Aphelandra  cristata,  and  others. — 
Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  (i.  Loraine,  Esq.,  received  a  Knightian 
Medal  for  a  new  species  of  Echites  named  Carassa,  hav- 
ing on  it  one  fully  expanded  bloom  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  E.  splen- 
dens, but  are  of  a  better  colour,  and  the  plant  has  a 
neater  foliage  than  that  of  the  last-named  species. — 
From  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H.  Baring,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  Rodriguesia  planifolia,  producing  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  having  much  the  appearance  of  those  of 
R.  recurva.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  it. — F.  R. 
Symons,  Esq.,  sent  cut  flowers  of  seedling  Verbenas, 
named  Negro  Boy,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 
— From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  were  seven 
plants  of  Brachycome,  raised  from  Swan  River  seeds. 
They  were  of  various  shades  of  colour,  from'white  to 
deep  blue.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  flower- 
ing bulbs  of  Pentlandia  minia,ta,  and  Stenomesson 
aurantiacum. — Mr.  Plant,  gr,  to  J.  H,  Schroder,  Esq., 
sent  a  variety  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  a  good  plant  of 
Zygopetalum  crinitum. — From  filr.  Fowle,  of  Brixton, 
was  a  seedling  Fuchsia  named  Vuurberg Mr.  Jack- 
son, of  Kingston,  contributed  Chironiafloribunda,  apretty 
species  with  bright  pink  flowers,  Corethostylis  bracteata, 
a  handsome  species  of  Begonia  from  the  Organ  moun- 
tains, resembling  B.  sanguinea  but  different,  having  the 
red-coloured  stems  and  leaf-stalks  covered  with  small 
transparent  scales  ;  a  Lycium  with  small  tube-shaped 
violet  blossoms ;  and  a  plant  of  Griffinia  hyacinthina, 
producing  a  fine  truss  of  ultra-marine  blue  flowers.  A 
Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Begonia,  and  Chironia 
floribunda. — Of  Fruit  there  was  a  considerable  quantity. 
— From  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Bart., 
was  an  Enville  Pine-apple,  weighing  5  lbs.  "2  oz.,  and 
measuring  17  inches  in  circumference  and  II  inches  in 
length  ;  the  number  of  pips  was  15.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  grown  on  Mr,  Hamilton's  system  ;  the  sucker 
was  not  allowed  to  come  away  until  last  year's  fruit, 
which  only  weighed  3  lbs.,  was  ripe. — A  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thorny- 
croft,  for  two  handsome  specimens  of  Black  Jamaica  Pine- 
apples (miscalled  Montserrats),  the  largest  of  which 
weighed  5  lbs.,  and  measured  17  inches  in  circumference 
and  9  inches  in  length  ;  the  number  of  pips  was  9. — 
A  Certificate  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Gold,  gr.  to  Sir 
W.  W.  Dixie,  Bart.,  for  two  Queen  Pines  weighing  4  lbs. 
8  oz.,  and  4  lbs.  10  oz.,  and  measuring  15  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  10  inches  in  length;  the  number  of 
pips  was  9  ;  they  were  fair  specimens  of  good  cultiva- 
tion.— For  Grapes  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Davy,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  very  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  of  what  is  called  Wilmot's 
New  Black  Hamburgh,  but  which  is  apparently  u 
different  sort.  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc  much 
more  fleshy  than  those  of  the  other,  and  they  are  also 
much  larger,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  the  surface 
covered  with  small  indentations,  as  if  they  had  been 
beaten  by  a  hammer;  tlie  bunches  were  beautifully 
covered  with  bloom. — R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  sent  three 
good  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighed  2  lbs.  7  oz. — From  Mr.  Stan- 
dun,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Keats,  was  a  box  containing  black 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  on  the 
open  wall;  and  Mr,  Beck,  of  I»leworth,  alao  produced 
from  the  open  wall  good  Hiirnplcs  of  the  same;  tlie 
latter  were  cut  from  ^  inca  managed  according  to 
Mr.  Hoare'fl  plan. — From  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie, 


Esq.,  were  specimens  of  his  hardy  green-fleshed  Melon, 
weighing  3  lbs.  each  ;  they  were  stated  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  a  fourth  crop  from  the  same  plants.  The 
linings  of  the  bed  (which  is  described  at  p.  29G,  1844), 
have  never  been  renewed,  the  only  alteration  since  its  first 
formation  being  the  addition  of  any  vegetable  rubbish, 
from  the  kitchen  garden  that  would  give  out  heat  in 
decaying.  Along  with  these  Mr.  Fish  sent  a  Cassauba, 
green-fleshed  variety,  weighing  2  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  and  samples 
of  French  Crab,  oflast  year's  growth,  in  good  preservation. 
—J.  M.  Wrench,  Esq.,  sent  fruit  of  the  double-blossomed 
Peach.  — From  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  was  a  glass  globe 
containing  growing  plants ;  it  was  similar  to  those 
globes  in  which  gold-fishes  are  kept,  with  a  piece  of  glass 
laid  over  the  top  of  it ;  thus  keeping  the  plants  as  if  in 
a  Ward's  case. — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were 
specimens  of  Sedum  Sieboldii,  Bouvardia  splendens, 
having  fine  heads  of  vermilion  blossoms  melting  off  into 
a  fine  rose-colour.  Erica  transparens,  Babingtonia  cam- 
phorosma3,  a  handsome  New  Holland  plant,  Begonia  ' 
acuminata,  the  yellow  variety  of  Gloriosa  superba,  and 
Oncidium  Suttoni,  together  with  cut  flowers  of  Lupinus 
semperflorens,  L.  arvensis,  and  a  branch  of  Cornus  mas- 
cula  covered  with  fruit,  which  is  of  no  value  to  eat,  being 
very  austere,  but  pretty  on  account  of  its  fine  red  colour. 
This  hardy  shrub  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  but  sel- 
dom fruits  now-a-days  in  this  country.  Of  fruit  from 
the  garden  there  were  among  Pears  Louise  Bonne  (of 
Jersey),  an  excellent  variety ;  Belle  et  Bonne,  a  large 
and  handsome  sort,  and  in  some  seasons  very  good  ; 
Aston  Town,  a  good  standard  Pear,  although  small,  and 
well  adapted  for  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  not  apt  to 
be  blown  down;  Thompson's,  an  excellent  sugary  variety 
which,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  has  ripened  much 
earlier  than  usual ;  BufFams,  singular  on  account  of  its 
colour  ;  and  the  Flemish  Beauty,  an  excellent  variety, 
which  requires  to  be  gathered  before  the  fruit  parts 
readily  from  the  tree,  otherwise,  instead  of  being  sugary 
and  melting,  it  is  dry  and  perfumed.  Among  Apples 
there  were  Mere  de  Menage,  a  good  kitchen  sort ; 
Brabant  Bellefleur;  Hollandbury  ;  Pomme  Violette,  sin- 
gular on  account  of  its  dark  violet  colour,  with  bloom, 
like  a  Plum  j  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling:  the  latter  is 
a  strong-growing  tree,  which  does  not  usually  bear  until 
it  attains  a  large  size,  but  by  taking  it  up  and  replanting, 
by  root-pruning,  or  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
after  midsummer,  it  is  found  to  produce  fruit  in  abun- 
dance at  an  early  age. 
ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 
Sept.  20. — This  fine  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  took 
place  at  the  Society's  Garden,  Inverleith.  The  subjects 
for  prizes  were  on  this  occasion  very  numerous. — For 
Peaches,  among  five  competitors,  the  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Viscount  Sfcrath- 
allan,  for  Red  Magdalen,  or  Royal  George,  'Montaubon, 
and  Galande  ;  2,  Mr.  P.  Crocket,  gr.  to  Col.  Ferguson,  for 
Royal  Charlotte,  Bellegarde  or  Galande,  and  Twyford. 
— For  Nectarines,  among  six  competitors,  the  Medal  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson, 
Bart.,  for  the  Vermash  and  Elruge. — For  three  sorts  of 
Grapes,  the  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Gow,  gr.  to 
Count  de  Flahault,  for  Black  Prince,  Chasselas  Musque, 
and  Black  Gibraltar. — For  Muscats  of  Alexandria  there 
were  five  competitors.  The  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
T.  Clement,  gr.  to  C.  Kinnear,  Esq.  ;  snd  a  second  pre- 
mium to  Mr.  Crocket. — In  Black  liamburghs  there  were 
seven  competitors.  The  Silver  Medal  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  M.  Carmichael,  gr.  to  W.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Pol- 
maise ;  the  clusters  weighing  about  5  lbs.  each,  and 
having  been  produced  in  a  Vinery  heated  by  the  circu- 
lation of  warm  air  from  a  stove  or  hot  air-chamber,  the 
air  being  kept  dry  or  rendered  moist  by  being*made  to 
pass  through  a  dry  or  a  wet  curtain  (see  p.  500,  1844). 
A  second  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Crocket. — la  Fron- 
tignans  there  were  five  competitors.  The  first  prize  was 
voted  to  Mr.  J.  Addison,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  for 
the  White  and  the  Black  Frontigniin.  The  second  pre- 
mium was  again  awarded  to  Mr.  Crocket. — The  Pine- 
apples produced  were  excellent.  For  an  Enville,  weigh- 
ing 4  lbs.,  the  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Gow, 
TuUyallan.  For  a  large  Queen,  the  Silver  Medal  was 
voted  to  Mr.  R.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Stair ;  and 
a  second  premium  to  Mr.  Gow, — The  show  of  Apricots 
was  uncommonly  good.  The  Silver  Medal  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Crocket,  for  Royal,  Moorpark,  and  Hemskirke  ; 
and  a  second  premium  to  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  gr.  to  W, 
Keith,  Esq.,  for  Moorpark,  Brussels,  and  Roman. — For 
the  best  Plums,  exclusive  of  Green  Gage,  the  premium  was 
found  due  to  Mr.  R.  Vair,  gr.  to  J.  Williamson,  Esq., 
for  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  La  Royale,  and  Nectarine 
Plum;  and  for  fine  Green  Gages,  premiums  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Gardiner. — The  competition  in 
Melons  was  extensive,  and  two  premiums  were  given  ; 
the  first  to  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  gr.  to  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  the 
kind  being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  green-fleshed  sort  of 
higli  flavour  ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  C.  Macintosh,  gr.  to 
J.  Tod,  Esq.,  also  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  Melon.— In 
Pears  the  competition  was  rather  limited,  yet  two  pre- 
miums were  awarded  ;  the  first  for  Jargonelles  of  very 
large  size,  to  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  gr.  to  G.  Broad,  Esq. ; 
and  the  next  to  Mr.  Addison.— The  show  of  Cucum- 
bers was  very  fine.  For  the  best  brace,  of  the  Long 
Smooth  Green  kind,  the  Bronze  Medal  was  voted 
to  Mr.  W.  Martin  ;  and  a  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Aitken,  gr.  to  P.  G.  Skene,  Esq.,  for  a 
sort  called  the  Irish  Free-bearing.— For  Dahlias,  the 
small  piece  of  Plate  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  20 
finest  Diihlia  blooms  ])roduced  by  Nurserymen,  was 
■  asaigned  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  the  kinds  being 
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Standard  of  Perfection,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Hero  of 
StonehengCj  Prince  Albert,  Sure  Enough,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Antagonist, 
President  of  the  West,  Rising  Triumph,  Lady  St.  Maur, 
Admiral  Stopford,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Burnham  Hero, 
Perpetual  Grand,  Nonpareil,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Phenome- 
non, and  Beauty  of  Sussex.  Two  other  nursery  col- 
lections were  found  to  be  of  great  merit,  and  nearly 
equal  to  each  other;  and  the  Committee  therefore  voted 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  each — to  Messrs.  Carstairs, 
Kelly,  and  Co.,  and  to  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Handasyde. 
— For  the  Prize  of  three  sovereigns  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  finest  18  blooms  produced  by  Practical 
Gardeners,  there  were  no  fewer  than  11  competitors. 
The  successful  candidate  was  Mr.  W. Thorn,  gr.  to  Capt 
M.  Innes,  whose  flowers  were,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Sphere,  Prince  of  Wales,  Esses  Triumph, 
Westbury  Rival,  Antagonist,  Hero  of  Stonehenge,  Lady 
Borland,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Blue  Bonnet,  Burnham  Hero, 
Coronation,  Victor,  Prince  Albert,  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
Attila,  and  Sir  John  Stewart  Richardson.  Two  other 
collections  sent  were  each  rewarded  with  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal.  They  were  from  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
W.  Vere,  Esq.,  and  from  Mr,  Addison.— -The  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  12  blooms  produced  by  Amateurs 
who  cultivate  their  own  plants,  was  gained  by  Mr.  A. 
Ambrose,  with  Phenomenon,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Essex  Triumph,  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  Indispensable,  Bridesmaid,  Bedford  Sur- 
prise, Antagonist,  Maria,  and  Lady  St.  Maur  ;  and  a 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Sanderson. — A  number  of 
Seedling  Dahlias,  the  produce  of  1843  or  of  the  present 
year,  were  exhibited  ;  but  none  of  them  excelled  the  finer 
varieties  now  in  cultivation.  No  premium  was  awarded. 
—Two  Collections  of  Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres, 
were  much  admired.  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  D.  Foulis,  gr.  to  J.  Tytler,  Esq.,  the  flowers  being 
Simpson's  Marquis  of  Granby,  Wood's  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Lady  Ely,  Rainsforth's  Game  Boy,  Elliot's  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Grainger, 
Ely's  Magnificent,  Adinbroke's  Lydia,  Dalton's  Lan- 
cashire Lass,  Tutchet's  Don  Juan,  and  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  the  bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
for  the  other  collection.  A  premium  for  Picotees  was 
likewise  awarded  to  Mr.  FouUs The  display  of  Holly- 
hocks was  rich,  and  two  awards  were  made  —  the 
first  to  Mr.  Foulis,  and  the  next  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Foulis,  gr.  to  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham.— At  this 
meeting  an  unusual  number  of  articles  were  brought 
forward,  for  which  no  premiums  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  programme ;  and  several  being  very 
meritorious,  received  marks  of  distinction.  A  stand 
consisting  of  above  80  seedling  Pansies,  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty,  was  considered  deserving  of  the  Silver 
Medal,  which  was  accordingly  voted  to  the  raiser,  Mr. 
J.  Finlayson,  of  Kincardine.  —  Another  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Erskine,  for  a  collection  of  nine  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  Oranges.— An  extra  premium  was  voted 
to  Mr.  J.  Macnaughton,  gr.  to  J.  Wauchope,  Esq.,  for 
collections  of  several  kind  of  fine  fruits.— From  Leith 
Walk  Nurseries  were  exhibited  plants  of  the  golden- 
ribbed  Beet  (Poiiee  h  cardes  jaunes  of  the  French),  of  a 
very  elegant  appearance ;  and  also  specimens  of  the 
Chou  Nantais,  a  neat  crisp  little  Cabbage,  and  Maclel- 
lan's  new  winter  Cabbage,  apparently  a  very  good  variety. 
— Messrs.  Handasyde  sent  a  collection  of  80  named 
Dahlias,  along  with  17  new  fancy  striped  kinds,  of  a 
very  striking  appearance,  although  not  admissible  to  the 
florist's  stand.— Messrs.  Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Co.,  con- 
tributed  a  collection  of  named  Hollyhocks,  with  guard- 
petals,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty.— Mr.  Oliver  sent 
stands  of  French  and  African  Marigolds,  the  latter  of 
uncommon  size,  and  30  very  beautiful  varieties  of  China 
Aster- — Mr.  Anderson  produced  curious  seedling  Fuch- 
sias, one  being  a  cross  between  F.  Chandlerii  and  F.  de- 
corticata,  the  first  time  these  have  been  hybridised.— 
From  Professor  Dunbar  were  beautiful  Cape  Heaths, 
particularly  E.  inflata,  reflexa,  alba,  verticillata,  Irbyana, 
and  retorta. — Dr.  Neill  sent  Acropera  Loddigesii,  with 
30  flowering  spikes,  and  Grobya  Amherstire,  with  five 
spikes  of  flowers.— Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons  showed 
two  magnificent  flowering  specimens  of  Gesnera  zebrina, 
one  of  them  8  feet  in  circumference  around  the  branches. 
—Other  contributors  were,  Mr.  Deans,  who  sent  a 
Seedling  Apple  of  considerable  promise,  and  also  Seed- 
ling Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  Kinnear,  who  showed  remarkably 
fine  clusters  of  the  White  Raisin  and  Southfield  Black 
Grapes,  produced  on  the  back  wall  of  his  vinery  ;  Mr. 
Deuchar  contributed  very  late  Gooseberries,  and  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  Borsdorff  Apple  ;  and  Mr.  Goodall 
sent  Astrachan  Apples  and  Retarded  Cherries  ;  Mrs. 
Brown,  large  Pears  ;  Mr.  Bridges,  large  Swedish  Tur- 
nips ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  very  large  White  Turnips. 

Bird-Architecture.  By  James  Rennie-  Vol.  XL  of 
Knight's  Weekly  Volume. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Knight's  ad- 
mirable weekly  work  relate  to  matters  of  which  we  can  take 
notice,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  them,  which  is  afforded  by  the  republication 
of  the  present  volume.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  crea- 
tion more  calculated  than  another  to  excite  admiration, 
it  is  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  birds  and  insects 
construct  their  habitations.  The  wisdom  of  the  contriv- 
ances, their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  means 
of  the  little  artificers,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
wonderful  power  of  instinct  teaches  these  creatures  to 
construct  them,  are  among  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 


''Birds  of  the  same  kind,"  says  B-^Jf  *' make  their 
nests  of  the  same  materials,  laid  in  the  same  Ort^er,  and 
exactly  of  the  same  figure,  so  that  by  the  sight  of  tnb 
nest  one  may  certainly  know  what  bird  it  belongs  to. 
And  this  they  do  though  living  in  distant  countries,  and 
though  they  never  saw,  nor  could  see  any  nest  made, 
that  is,  though  taken  out  of  the  nest  and  brought  up  by 
the  hand  ;  neither  were  any  of  the  same  kind  ever  ob- 
served to  make  a  different  nest  either  for  matter  or 
fashion.  This,  together  with  the  curious  and  artificial 
contexture  of  such  neste,  and  their  fitness  and  conve- 
nience for  the  reception,  hatching,  and  cherishing  the 
eggs  and  young  of  their  respective  builders  (which  we 
have  before  taken  notice  of),  is  a  great  argument  of  a 
superior  Author  of  their  and  other  natures,  who  hath  en- 
dued them  with  these  instincts,  whereby  they  are,  as  it 
were,  acted  and  driven  to  bring  about  ends  which  them- 
selves aim  not  at  (so  far  as  we  can  discern)  but  are  di- 
rected to  ;  for  (as  Aristotle  observes)  oijre  tex^J??  o^fre 
^7}Tr}ffavTa,  oi/Tt  ^ovXevffdfxei'a  iroiei  ("^Tbey  act  not  by 
art,  neither  do  they  inquire,  neither  do  they  deliberate 
about  what  they  do.')  And  therefore,  as  Dr.  Cudworth 
saith  well,  *  They  are  not  masters  of  that  wisdom  accord- 
ing to  which  they  act,  but  only  passive  to  the  instincts 
and  impresses  thereof  upon  them.'  And,  indeed,  to 
affirm  that  brute  animals  do  all  these  things  by  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own,  and  which  themselves  are  masters  of, 
and  that  without  deliberation  and  consultation,  were  to 
make  them  to  be  endued  with  a  most  perfect  intellect, 
far  transcending  that  of  human  reason;  whereas  it  is 
plain  enough  that  brutes  are  not  above  consultation,  but 
below  it  ;  and  that  these  instincts  of  nature  in  them,  are 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  fate  upon  them." 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Rennie's  book  is  to  explain  the 
details  of  these  things,  by  the  assistance  of  previous 
ornithological  writers.  The  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  the  publications  of  its  author  ;  it  gives  in 
a  popular  way  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  information, 
and  Mr.  Knight  has  acted  judiciously  in  reproducing  it. 
It  seems  exactly  the  kind  of  publication  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  million,  who,  we  hope,  are  purchasers 
of  these  weekly  volumes. 

An  anecdote  concerning  the  habits'^f  the  pensile  gros- 
beak will,  we  trust,  excite  those  who  are  interested  about 
birds  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 

*'  Another  of  these  gregarious  African  birds  is  the  pen- 
sile grosbeak,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-sparrow, 
and  makes  a  basket-nest  of  straw  and  reeds,  interwoven 
into  the  shape  of  a  bag,  with  the  entrance  below,  while 
it  is  fastened  above  to  the  twig  of  some  tree,  chiefly  such 
as  grow  on  the  borders  of  streams.  On  one  side  of  this, 
within,  is  the  true  nest.  The  bird  does  not  build  a  dis- 
tinct nest  every  year,  but  fastens  a  new  one  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  old,  and  as  many  as  five  may  thus  be  seen, 
one  hanging  from  another.  From  five  to  six  hundred 
such  nests  have  been  observed  crowded  upon  one  tree, 

"  A  living  author  of  reputation  thus  describes  these 
nests ;  but  we  must  premise  that  we  do  not  coincide  with 


of  access  to  these  '  tree-rocked  cradles,'  the  entrance  is 
always  from  below,  and  frequently  through  a  cylindrical 
passage  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  projecting 
tVooi  the  spherical  nest,  exactly  like  the  tube  of  a  che- 
mist's retort.  The  whole  fabric  is  most  ingeniously  and 
elegantly  w'pven  of  a  species  of  very  tough  grass ;  and 
the  wonderful  insuisct  of  foresight  (or  whatever  else  we 
may  choose  to  call  it)  displayed  by  the  little  architect  in 
its  construction,  is  calculated  tti  excite  the  highest  ad- 
miration. 1  have  often  seen  twenty  or  more  of  these, 
beautiful  nests  hanging  from  a  single  tree.'"* 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Erratuji.— In  the  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society's. 
Garden,  last  week,  p.  655,  col.  a,  line  52  from  top,  instead  of 
"  Cen'rosema  splendfens,"  read  *'  Camptosema  splendens." 

Burt/  Hid,  near  DorkiTig. — Your  correspondent, 
"  Q.,"  in  his  notice  of  this  place,  has  omitted  one  of  its 
principal  features,  namely,  the  fine  plants  of  Arbutus 
and  Rhododendron  that  crest  the  wooded  hill  behind 
the  house,  and  which  constitute  one  of  its  chief  beauties. 
Along  the  crown  of  this  hill  a  broad  walk  is  bordered  by- 
large  plants  of  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
dron, and  behind,  and  among  these,  the  new  Pines  al- 
luded to  by  your  correspondent  are  dotted  about.  A 
collection  of  hardy  Heaths  has  also  been  planted  in  an 
inclosed  spot  in  front  of  a  covered  seat.  Besides  these 
inducements  to  climb  the  hill,  several  beautiful  views 
are  obtained  from  its  summit.  From  one  point  yoa 
look  down  upon  the  fine  sheet  of  water  below  the  house, 
and  beyond  that  upon  a  tract  of  cultivated  country  which, 
gradually  rises  into  hills  of  nearly  an  amphitheatrical 
form,  thus  closing  in  a  very  pleasing  prospect.  By 
taking  down  some  trees  at  one  end  of  this  elevated  walk, 
a  highly  picturesque  view  of  the  town  of  Dorking  and  of 
Box-hill  is  opened,  the  trees  which  are  retained  forming,, 
as  it  were,  a  frame  to  the  picture.  On  a  knoll  in  the 
park,  in  a  line  with  the  walk,  a  very  neat  rustic  temple 
has  been  constructed,  and  from  this  spot  the  prospects 
are  diversified  and  extensive.  The  kitchen-garden  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mansion.  Its  hothouses 
once  contained  perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  plants 
of  any  private  garden  in  Britain,  but  these  were  distri- 
buted at  the  death  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  their 
places  are  now  filled  by  kinds  more  in  character  with  the 
present  ornamental  style  of  gardening.  In  one  house 
there  are  about  80  varieties  of  the  Camellia,  comprising 
most  of  the  leading  sorts,  and  all  in  excellent  health  ; 
and  in  another  house  there  are  some  fine  plants  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Azalea  indica.  Mr.  Scott  has 
raised  several  beautiful  seedlings  from  lateritia,  most  of 
them  having  flowers  in  the  style  of  Gledstanesii,  but 
superior,  while  some  are  pure  white.  He  also  has  some 
of  the  ledifolia  breed,  which  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  original  white.  The  Rhododendron  is  worked 
here  almost  with  as  great  facility  as  the  Apple-  Seed- 
lings from  the  common  kinds,  growing  in  nursery  rows, 
are  budded  standard  high  with  improved  varieties,  and 
soon  form  handsome  heads.  Smaller  plants  in  pots  are 
grafted  near  the  ground  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  in  the  summer  months  they  merely  require  to 
be  kept  close  and  moist  by  means  of  a  hand-glass,  but 
in  spring  and  autumn  a  little  artificial  heat  is  neces- 
sary. By  using  these  means  the  splendid  hybrids 
which  have  been  bred  from  arboreum  may  in  a  few 
years  be  made  as  plentiful  as  ponticum.  It  may  nofc 
be  generally  known  that  the  Chinese  Azalea  will  take 
by  inarching  upon  the  Rhododendron  ;  but  whether 
this  union  will  produce  any  practical  advantage  re- 
mains to  be  proved. —  W. 


his  opinion  of  the  structure  being  devised  for  defence  : 
'  Several  varieties  of  the  finch  tribe,  in  South  Africa, 
suspend  their  nests  from  the  branches  of  trees,  especially 
where  they  happen  to  impend  over  a  river  or  precipice. 
The  object  of  this  precaution  is  obviously  to  secure  their 
offspring  from  the  assaults  of  tlieir  numerous  enemies, 
particularly  the  serpent  race.     To  increase  the  difficulty 


Miscellaneous. 

Ice-houses. — In  England  these  receptacles  of  frozen 
water  are,   generally,  under   ground,  and  always,  if 
possible,  under  the  shade  of  tress,  the  opinion  being-, 
that  the  main  thing,  if  not  the  only  thing,  is  to  keep 
away  the  heat.   The  heat  is  to  be  kept  away  certainly ;. 
but  moisture  is  the  great  enemy  of  ice  ;  and  how  is 
this  to  be  kepf  away,  either  under  ground,  or  under 
the  shade  of  trees  ?   Abundant  experience  has  proved, 
that  no  thickness  of  wall,  that  no  cement  of  any  kind, 
will  effectually  resist  moisture.     Drops  will,  at  all 
times,  be  seen  hanging  on  the  under  side  of  an  arch 
of  any  thickness,  and  made  of  any  materials,  if  it 
have  earth  over  itj  and  even  when  it  has  the  floor  of 
a  house  over  it ;  and  wherever  the  moisture  enters- 
the  ice  will  quickly  melt.     Ice-houses  should  there- 
fore be,  in  all  their  parts,  as  dry  as  possible ;  and 
they  should  be   so  constructed,  and  the  ice  so  de- 
posited in  them,  as  to  insure  the  running  away  of  the 
meltings  as  quickly  as  possible,  whenever  such  melt- 
ings come.     Anything  in  the  way  of  drains  or  gutters, 
is  too  slow  in  its  effect ;  and  therefore  there  must 
be  something  that  will  not  suffer  the  water,  proceeding, 
from  any  melting,  to  remain  an  instant.     In  the  first 
_  _____  place,  then,  the  ice-house  should  stand  in   a   place- 

__      ^  quite  open  to  the  sun  and  air  ;  for  whoever  has  tra-^ 

veiled  even  but  a  few  miles  (having  eyes  in  his  head)j 

need  not  be  told  how  long  that  part  of  a  road  from. 

which  the  sun  and   wind  are  excluded  by  trees,  or 

hedges,  or  by  anything  else,  will  remain  wet,  or  at 

least   damp,  after  the  rest  of  the  road  is   even  ia 

a   state   to   send  up   dust.     The  next  thing  is    to 

protect  the  ice  against  wet,  or  damp,  from  beneath. 

It  should,  therefore,  stand  on  some  spot  from  which 

water  would  run  in  every  direction  ;  and  if  the  natural 

ground  present  no  such  spot,  it  is  no  very  great  job  to 

make  it.     Then  come  the  materials  of  which  the  house 

is  to  consist.     These,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned, 

must  not  be  bricks,  stones,  mprtar,   or  earth  ;  for  these 
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are  all  affected  by  the  atmosphere  ;  they  will  become 
damp    at  certain  times,    and   dampness    is    the  great 
destroyer  of  ice.     The   materials  are  wood  and  straw. 
j  Wood  will  not  do ;    for  though  not  liable  to  become 
1  damp,  it  imbibes  heat  fast  enough  ;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  so  put  together  as  to  shut  out  air  sufficiently. 
Straw  is  wholly  free  from  the  quality  of  becoming  damp, 
;  except  from  water  actually  put  upon  it ;  and  it  can,  at 
'  the  same  time,  be  placed  on  a  roof,  and  on  sides,  to  such 
,  a  degree  of  thickness  as  to  exclude  the  air  in  a  manner 
the  most  perfect.     The  ice-house  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
made  of  posts,  plates,    rafters,  laths,  and  straw.     The 
best  form  is  the  circular ;  and  the  house,  when  made, 
appears  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it  in  Fig  3  of 
the  plate.     Fit/  1,  a,  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  ten  feet,  and  at  this  centre  you  put  up 
I  a  post  to  stand  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
which  post  ought  to  be  about  nine  inches  through  at  the 

bottom,  and  not 

•  "r~7'  •         ^'^'  ^  ^     great      deal 

"  *       \1j       * '  smaller    at    the 

*         •  y    ..        *  c  top.    Great  care 

S        '  *^      *  must   be   taken 

*  ,  *  '  that  this  post  be 

*  _  ,  perfectly      per- 

*  ",  .        *  pendicular;  for, 
c.         '    *    •        ,'c  if  it  be  not,  the 

»  ,»  whole    building 

will  be  awry. 
b  b  b  are  fifteen 
posts,  nine  feet 
high,  and  six 
inches  through 
at  the  bottom, 
without  much  ta- 
pering towards 
the  top.  These 
posts  Btandabout 
two  feet  apart, 
reckoning  from 
centre  of  post  to 
centre  of  post, 
which  leaves  be- 
tween each  two 
a  space  of  18 
inches,  c  c  c  c 
are  fifty -four 
posta,  five  feet 
high,  and  five 
inches  through 
at  the  bottom,  without  much  tapering  towards  the  top. 
These  posts  stand  about  two  feet  apart,  from  centre  of 
post  to  centre  of  post,  which  leaves  between  each  two  a 
space  of  nineteen  inches.  The  space  between  these  two 
rows  of  posts  is  four  feet  in  width,  and,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently seen,  is  to  contain  a  wall  of  straw,  e  is  a  passage 
through  this  wall ;  d  is  the  outside  door  of  the  passage ; 
/is  the  inside  door  ;  and  the  inner  circle,  of  which  a  is 
the  centre,  is  the  place  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be  depo- 
sited. Well,  then,  we  have  now  got  the  posts  up;  and, 
before  we  talk  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  of  the  bed  for 
the  ice,  it  will  be  best  to  speak  about  the  making  of  the 
wall.  It  is  to  be  made  of  straw,  Wheat-straw,  or  Rye- 
straw,  with  no  rubbish  in  it,  and  made  very  smooth  by 
the  hand  as  it  is  put  in.  You  lay  it  in  very  closely  and 
very  smoothly,  so  that  if  the  wall  were  cut  across,  as  at 
g  g,  in  Fiy.  2  (which  Fig.  2  represents  the  whole  build- 
ing cut  down  throui^h  the  middle,  omitting  the  centre 
post),  the  ends  of  the  straw  would  present  a  compact 
face  ac  they  do  after  a  cut  of  a  chaff-cutter.  But  there 
requires  something  to  keep  the  straw  from  bulging  out 
between  the  posts.  Little  stakes  as  big  as  your  wrist 
vrill  answer  this  purpose.  Drive  them  into  the  ground, 
and  fasten,  at  top,  to  the  plates,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
speak.  The  plates  are  pieces  of  wood  which  go  all  round 
both  the  circles,  and  are  nailed  on  upon  the  tops  of  the 
posts.  Their  main  business  is  to  receive  and  sustain  the 
lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  as  at  ro  m  and  n  n,  in  Fiq.  2. 
!  Bat  to  the  plates  alao  the  stakes  just  mentioned  must  be 
faatened  at  top.  Thus,  then,  there  will  be  this  space  of 
i  four  feet  wide,  having  on  each  side  of  it  a  row  of  posts 
and  stakes,  not  more  than  about  six  inches  from  each 
other,  to  hold  op,  and  to  keep  in  its  place,  this  wall  of 
'Straw.  Next  come  the  rafters,  as  from  s  to  n,  Fig.  2. 
Carpenters  best  know  what  is  the  number  and  what  the 
size  of  the  rafters  ;  but  from  5  to  m  there  need  be  only 
about  half  as  many  as  from  m  to  n.  However,  carpenters 
jknow  all  about  this.  It  is  their  every-day  work.  The  roof 
|i«  forty-five  degrees  pitch,  as  the  carpenters  call  it.  If  it 
were  even  sharper,  it  wouid  be  none  the  worse.  There  will 
be  about  thirty  ends  of  rafters  to  lodge  on  the  plate,  as  at 
m;  and  these  cannot  all  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  thecentre 
post  rising  up  from  a  ;  but  carpenters  know  how  to 
muiage  this  matter,  ao  as  to  make  all  strong  and  safe. 
The  pUte  which  goes  along  on  the  tops  of  the  row  of 
posts,  6  b  h,  must,  of  coarse,  be  put  on  in  a  somewhat 
sloping  form;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  sort  of  hip 
;  formed  by  the  rafters.  However,  the  thatch  is  to  be  so 
I  deep,  that  this  may  not  be  of  much  consequence.  Before 
'  ^°^  thatching  begins,  there  are  laths  to  put  up  on  the 
;  rafters.  Th^t<;hers  know  all  about  thin,  and  all  that  you 
•  have  to  do  i«,  to  take  care  that  the  tbatcher  tie  the  straw 
I  on  well.  The  btst  way,  in  a  case  of  such  deep  thatch, 
1 1«  to  have  a  strong  rnan  to  tic  for  the  thatchcr.  Tin; 
I  roof  i«  now  raftered,  and  it  is  to  receive  a  thatch  of 
;  clean,  loand,  and  wfll-prepared  Wheat  or  Rye-strttw, 
■  four  feet  iWuM,  as  at  h  h  in  Fig.  2.  The  hou«e  having 
I  now  got  walls  and  roof,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  th<: 
j  bed  to  receifc  the  ice.  Tliis  bed  in  the  iireu  of  the  circle 
of  which  a  ii  the  centre.     You  begin  by  laying  on  the 


ground  round  logs,  eight  inches  through,  or  thereabouts, 
and  placing  them  across  the  area,  leaving  spaces  between 
them  of  about  a  foot.  Then,  crossways  on  them,  poles 
about  four  inches  through,  placed  at  six  inches  apart. 
Then,  crossways  on  them,  other  poles  about  two  inches 
through,  placed  at  three  inches  apart.  Then,  crossways 
on  them,  rods  as  thick  as  your  finger,  placed  at  an  inch 
apart.  Then  upon  these,  small,  clean,  dry,  last  winter- 
cut  twigs,  to  the  thickness  of  about  two  Inches  ;  or,  in- 
stead of  these  twigs,  good,  clean,  strong  Heath,  free  from 
Gfrass  and  Moss,  and  from  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  This  is 
the  bed  for  the  ice  to  lie  on  ;  and,  as  you  see,  the  top  of 
the  bed  will  be  seventeen  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
pressure  of  the  ice  may,  perhaps,  bring  it  to  fourteen, 
or  to  thirteen.  Upon  this  bed  the  ice  is  put,  broken 
and  pummelled,  and  beaten  down  together  in  the  usual 
manner.  Having  got  the  bed  filled  with  ice,  we  have 
next  to  shut  it  safely  up.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  a 
passage  (f).  Two  feet  wide  is  enough  for  this  passage, 
and,  being  as  long  as  the  wall  is  thick,  it  is,  of  course, 
four  feet  long.  The  use  of  the  passage  is  this  :  that  you 
may  have  two  doors,  so  that  you  may,  in  hot  or  damp 
weather,  shut  the  outer  door,  while  you  have  the  inner 
door  open.  This  inner  door  may  be  of  hurdle-work  and 
straw,  and  covered,  on  one  of  the  sides,  with  sheep-skins 
with  the  wool  on,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  external  air.  The 
outer  door,  which  must  lock,  must  be  of  wood  made  to 
shut  very  closely,  and,  besides,  covered  with  skins  like 
the  other.  At  times  of  great  danger  from  heat,  or  from 
wet,  the  whole  of  the  passage  may  be  filled  with  straw. 
The  door  [p,  Fig.  3)  should  face  the  north,  or  between 
north  and  east.  As  to  the  size  of  the  ice-house,  that 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ice  that 
you  may  choose  to  have.  A  house  on  the  above  scale, 
is  from  w  to  x  {Fig.  2)  twenty-nine  feet;  from  y  to  z 
{Fig.  2)  nineteen  feet.  The  area  of  the  circle,  of  which 
a  is  the  centre,  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  this  area 
contains  seventy-five  superficial  feet,  you  will,  if  you  put 
ice  on  the  bed  to  the  height  of  only  five  feet  (and  you 
may  put  it  on  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  bed),  you  will  have  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cubic  feet  of  ice,  and,  observe,  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  will, 
when  broken  up,  fill  much  more  than  a  Winchester 
bushel :  even  Dives  himself  would  hardly  call  for  more 
than  two  bushels  of  ice  in  a  day  ;  for  more  than  two 
bushels  a  day  it  would  be,  unless  it  were  used  in  cold  as 
well  as  in  hot  weather.  As  to  the  expense  of  such  a 
house,  it  could,  in  the  country,  not  be  much.  None  of 
the  posts,  except  the  main  or  centre-post,  need  be  very 
straight.  The  other  posts  might  be  easily  culled  from 
tree-lops,  destined  for  fire-wood.  The  straw  would  make 
all  straight.  The  plates  must  of  necessity  be  short 
pieces  of  wood  j  and,  as  to  the  stakes,  the  laths,  and  the 
logs,  poles,  rods,  twigs,  and  Heath,  they  would  not  all 
cost  twenty  shillings.  The  straw  is  the  principal  article ; 
and,  in  most  places,  even  that  would  not  cost  more  than 
two  or  three  pounds.  If  it  last  many  years,  the  price 
could  not  be  an  object ;  and  if  but  a  little  while,  it  would 
still  be  nearly  as  good  for  litter  as  it  was  before  it  was 
applied  to  this  purpose.  How  often  the  bottom  of  the 
straw  walls  might  want  renewing  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
know  that  the  roof  would,  with  few  and  small  repairs, 
last  well  for  ten  years.  I  have  said  that  the  interior  row 
of  posts  is  to  be  nine  feet  high,  and  the  exterior  row  five 
feet  high.  I,  in  each  case,  mean,  with  the  plate  inclu- 
sive. I  have  only  to  add,  that  by  way  of  superabundant 
precaution  against  bottom  wet,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a 
sort  of  gutter,  to  receive  the  drip  from  the  roof,  and  to 
carry  it  away  as  soon  as  it  falls.  Now,  after  expressing 
a  hope  that  I  shall  have  made  myself  clearly  understood 
by  every  reader,  it  is  necessary  that  I  remind  him,  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  pledge  myself  for  the  complete  suc- 
cess, nor  for  any  success  at  all,  of  this  mode  of  making 
ice-houses.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  express  my  firm 
belief,  that  complete  success  would  attend  it ;  because 
it  not  only  corresponds  with  what  I  have  seen  of  such 
matters,  but  I  had  the  details  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
ample  experience  to  guide  him,  and  who  was  a  man  on 
whose  word  and  judgment  I  placed  a  perfect  reliance. 
He  advised  me  to  erect  an  ice-house  ;  but  not  caring 
enough  about  fresh  meat  and  fish  in  summer,  or,  at  least, 
not  setting  them  enough  above  *'  prime  pork  "  to  induce 
me  to  take  any  trouble  to  secure  the  former,  I  never 
built  an  ice-house.  Thus,  then,  I  only  communicate 
that  in  which  I  believe ;  there  is,  however,  in  all  cases, 
this  comfort,  that  if  the  thing  fail  as  an  ice-house,  it  will 
serve  all  generations  to  come  as  a  model  for  a  pig-bed. — 
Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy — [16^/i  Ed.'] 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  etuminff  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSKKVATORIES,  &c. 

Now  that  Area  will  be  kept  up  rcfjularly  for  this  house,  it  mny 
be  as  wi-n  to  remark  that  a  higlier  night  tcm;pciaturc  tliaii  was 
rccommeniJcd  in  the  HprinK  i«  n*>w  neccBsary,  in  ordor  to  ripen 
off  late  fffowtliii  as  man  as  poattible  ;  6:/"  should  therefore  be  tlie 
minimum  for  fire  heat  durinj;  this  month,  even  iilthou(,'h  the 
wefitlier  tthould  be  dull  at  times.  In  spring  the  temperature  in 
plant- houHCH  is  regulated  In  apreat  meanure  by  thequanUty  of 
MUfilitfht  we  receive— the  more  Hun  the  harder  you  may  force, 
and  the  contrary— but  now  there  is  no  occuston  to  be  so  parti- 
cular. However,  If  the  ripctitii(f  process  can  be  finished  tho- 
rnijj;hly  before  the  end  of  Oclithur,  without  much  Htrain  on  llie 
fire*,  «o  much  the  better.  When  plants  are  well  ripened  In  time, 
much  left«  lire  will  be  needed  t-.  ktep  them  In  proper  comllllon 
throuijh  tlie  winter,  and  experience  ban  clearly  proved  tliut  the 
more  thoroiiKlilypluits  are  kept  at  rest  in  winter,  the  bettt-r  they 
flower  In  the  following  scawon.  TbiH  appUe-tto  pliintt  in  f^'cneral. 

tVyTwez-fja^o/-//.— The  Mtaudard  temperature  fur  our  couHerviitory 
hero  in  winter  in  If/';  It  never  exceeds  thFit  by  /Irr-b.nl.  and  lor 
nix  weeks  after  Cijrintm«K  it  Is  kept  at.  about  id",  nud  liLilc  ur  nn 
ttlr  Ik  admitted  artificially  for  four  montliH.  With  l.liin  Irefttjiieiit 
mo<-t  of  the  half-stove  climbers  lli»uri>ih  and  bloom  uh  well  as 
coultl  he  withed-.Steph(irmtu»i  U.,ribuiiiluH,  EehltcH  Huberceta, 
lpurnu:u  llofufalla;,  Conibrctum  purpureum,  and  many  otlicris 


are  thus  treated.  About  this  time  we  rem-ive  the  soli  frcim  round 
their  stems,  down  to  the  main  roots,  and  replace  it  with  char- 
coal, broken  small:  this  guards  them  against  damp.  The  sur- 
face of  the  borders  is  kept  porous  by  frequent  stirring,  and  no 
water  is  given  till  the  leaves  begin  to  droop  for  want  of  it,  and 
then  as  much  is  given  at  once  as  will  reach  the  bnttom  of  the 
border :  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a  little  dry  soil  ia  placed  over 
the  parts  watered,  to  lessen  evaporation,  On  this  principle  all 
plants  in  a  dormant  state  in  winter  should  be  watcied  whether 
they  are  ni  borders  or  pots,  providing  these  are  well  drained. 
Speakingof  conservatory  climbers,  I  must  mention  an  old  plant, 
the  Ipomcea  bona-nox,  which  proved  a  great  novelty  here  this 
autumn.  This  plant— the  "  niidniEht  lily  "  of  travellers— flowers 
only  at  night,  hence,  like  the  Cereus  grandiflorus,  great  interest 
is  attached  to  it  by  the  curious.  The  company  here  stream  out 
into  the  conservatory  to  see  the  lily-white  IpomcEa.or  the 
flowers  are  gathered  and  sent  in  to  be  admired.  Next  week  I 
shall  say  how  it  may  be  treated  in  other  places. 

Pits,  Orcenhovse,  ^c— If  there  is  anything  in  gardening  wbich 
requires  reformation  more  than  another,  it  is  the  distribution 
of  plants  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  only  rule  attended  to  at 
present,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  to  place  the  tallest  plants  at 
the  back  of  the  greenhouse  stage  or  pit,  then  the  next  in  size,  and 
so  on,  till  the  lowest  fiJl  up  the  front  row.  In  this  wa\  plants  the 
most  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  and  requiring  widely  different 
treatment,  as  Heaths.  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Cace-jlanas,  Scc^ 
are  indiscriminately  mixed  together,  so  that  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how,  under  the  best  management,  one-half  ot  the  plants 
can  be  kept  from  destruction  through  the  winter.  Nurserymea 
could  never  "make  both  ends  meet"  if  they  managed  their 
stock  in  this  way;  with  them  you  hear,  as  bye-words.  New 
Holland-house,  Camellia-pit,  Heath-house,  Pelargonium-house, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more  houses  and  pits  all  devoted  to 
distinct  families  of  phints.  In  large  private  establishments  also, 
compartments  are  allotted  to  the  larger  groups  ol  plants,  and 
the  miscellaneous  stock  is  divided  among  the  large  Families,  as 
the  nature  of  each  plant  will  suggest.  Now,  the  shortest  and 
the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the  amateur  of  small 
means,  is  to  place  every  plant  he  possesses  of  the  same  genus  to- 
gether, keeping  the  tallest  in  each  group  at  the  back,  as  at  pre- 
sent, then  to  follow  with  the  next  family  whose  treatment  comes 
nearest  to  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  stage  or  pit. — 
D.B. 

II.-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 

So  extensive  and  varied  is  the  collection  of  Verbenas  which 
now  adorn  with  their  bnlliant  colours  our  lawns  and  flower- 
gardens,  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  even  to  select  those  most 
worthy  of  cultivation.  In  colour  we  have  little  to  wish  for 
except  yellows  and  bright  blue,  and  these  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  produce,  as  I  have  a  sulphurc 'loured  variety  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  one  approaching  sulphur  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Girling,  of  Stowmarket,  either  of  which,  if  crossed  with  the 
orange-scarlet  varieties  next  season,  will  probably  produce  a 
yellow;  and  blues  must  emanate  from  such  varieties  as  Ame- 
thystina,  Emma,  and  others  of  that  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers,  and  these,  before  they  are  perfect,  must  be  round,  flat, 
and  perfectly  smooth  on  the  edge,  with  the  petals  overlapping, 
so  as  to  show  no  indenture,  the  florets  blooming  well  up  to  the 
centre  of  the  truss,  and  the  latter  forming,  when  fully  opeDj 
half  a  hemisphere.  Of  the  scarlet  varieties,  atrosanguinea  still 
continues  the  best  for  form  and  size ;  Boule  de  Feu  is  brighter 
in  colour,  as  likewise  are  Ignea  and  Melindres  superba;  for- 
mosa  elegans  and  Kyle's  speciosa  are  two  orange-scarlet 
varieties,  and  very  brilliant,  but  the  latter  is  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew early  in  the  season,  and  consequently  soon  becomes 
shabby.  Speciosa  is  synonymous  writh  Incisa  coccinea  and 
Zeuxis.  Among  w^hites  the  Queen  must  be  discardid  for 
Princess  Royal  and  Monarch;  and  in  blue  Amethystina,  Van, 
Gendii,  and  Hydeana,  are  the  best;  Minstrel  Boy  i.s  a  bluisli 
lilac,  but  is  surpassed  by  seedlings  of  this  year.  Stewartii 
is  still  the  best  of  the  purple  class,  and  Rubra  pupjiurca,  reddish, 
purple;  Charlwoodii  and  longiflora  are  also  good.  Emma  is  a 
very  fine  variety,  of  dull  purple  colour,  changing  to  blue  as  the 
flow^ers  fade  j  and  Iveryana  is  a  rosy  purple  still  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Renown  has  dark-red  flowers  tinged  with  purple; 
and  Smith's  excelsa  makes  a  good  corresponding  bed  :  Dfifiaoce 
and  Ruby  are  two  varieties  inclining  to  pale  red,  orruby  colour. 
Among  those  of  a  blush-Cdlour,  more  or  less  tinged  with  rose, 
may  be  mentioned  Bridesmaid,  Taglioni,  Teucrioides  c  irnea. 
Fortune-teller,  and  Wood's  Princess  Royal.  Ingramii,  Beauty, 
and  variegata  are  orange-red  varieties;  Bishopii  is  rosy  lilac, 
and  Beauty  Supreme  is  a  very  splendid  kind  of  rosy  flesh- 
colour.  The  best  rose-coloured  variety  is  Teucrioides  rosea. 
Among  Mr.  Girling's  varieties  the  two  greatest  novelties  are 
Mulberry  and  Alba  lutesceus,  the  former  mulberry-coloured  and 
the  latter  rich  creara-colour.  Rose  d'Amour  is  a  very  splendid 
rose-coloured  variety,  and  Gladiator  puts  speciosa  and  the  other 
orange-scarlet  varieties  out  of  cultivation.  Alba  magna  is  a 
very  large  white,  and  blanda  is  a  rosy  blush-colour ;  Messenger 
is  a  bright  lilac.  Lovely  Rambler  has  slightly  paler  flowers,  aud 
the  Giant  has  very  large  trusses  of  bluish-lilac  flowers  ;  rubes- 
cens  is  a  reddish  purple.  The  great  advantage  of  these  flowers 
is  their  large  size,  vigorous  habit,  and  improved  form.— TF.  P.  X 
III.— FLOttlSTS*  FLOWERS. 

Tulips.— It  has  often  been  mentioned  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  in  the  numerous  lists  given  in  various  publications 
of  the  best  six  or  twelve  Tulips,  that  no  specific  mention  is  made 
whether  they  are  feathered  or  flamed.  In  answer  to  this  we 
may  urge  the  uncertainty  of  the  flower,  as  many  varieties  which 
feather  beautifully  one  season  will  come  finely  flamed  the  next. 
But  to  afford  some  guide  to  young  growers  or  amateurs  com- 
mencing tlie  cultivation  of  these  favourite  flowers,  and  as  it  is 
time  all  bulbs  were  now  obtained  for  planting,  we  subjoin  a  list 
of  cheap  varieties,  and  sorts  which  are  tolerably  steady  to  their 
respective  characters  : — Feathered  Biznrrcs—Roytxl  Sovereign, 
Surpass  Optimua,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Surpass  Catafalque; 
Ftiimed  U/sa/-)*es— Polyphemus,  Captain  White,  anil  Leouotus 
Posthumous;  Feathered  B^i/A/omcns  —  Bicnfaite,  Lawrence's 
Friend,  and  Black  Bagot;  Flamed  Bi/lilornens  — David,  Queen 
Charlotte, and  Roi  de  Siam  ;  Feathered  itoses—Triomphc  Royale, 
Lady  Crewe,  and  Count  de  Virginnes;  Flamed  /I(iNr«— Brulante 
cclalantc,  Camuse  de  Craix,  Cerise  belle  forme,  and  Ponceau 
tres  btanc.  Wc  next  week  shall  give  the  names  of  a  few 
scarcer  sorts  of  fine  properties.  Carnatio?in. —  Keep  the  potted 
layers  in  a  close  frame  till  they  strike  again,  taking  great  care 
that  the  leaves  arc  not  wet,  as  this  would  inf.iliiby  endanger 
their  hcaltli  by  inducing  them  to  become  spotted.  Pinks. — 
Continue  to  plant  nut  for  blooming,  and  refer  to  the  few  back 
Nnmlicrs  of  the  C/troniatc  for  the  routine  of  floricultiiral  work 
whicii  needs  doing.  /J/iArt«s.— Draw  upthe  soil  round  the  stems 
in  a  small  hillock,  to  prevent  the  crowns  of  the  roots  being 
Injured  by  frosts,  which  we  may  soon  expect. — J.  F.  W. 
IV.-PiNERIKS,  VINERIES,  &c. 

/'(rttTies.— ThoHC  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  tanks  for 
supplying  bottom-heat  to  their  Pines,  generally  defer  their 
winter  arrangement  as  long  as  the  heat  in  tlie  bed  continues 
Buniclcnt.  Whenever  it  declines  to  about  80°  it  im  time  to  set 
about  renewing  it,  by  taking  away  part  of  the  nni.4t  decayed, 
turning  the  remainder,  and  adding  frcih,  to  make  up  for  what 
has  been  taken  away.  Evcrythingshouldbein  readiMcss  before 
the  job  Is  commenced,  In  order  tliat  the  plants  may  remain  out 
as  short  a  timens  possible.  Keep  those  in  fruit  by  Ihemselvcrt, 
and  If  wanted  lo  ripen  soon,  place  them  at  the  warmest  end  of 
thi*  pit.  In  ropluiigliig,  be  careful  not  to  put  the  pols  too  dcep„ 
or  lo  make  the  tan  too  firm  utniut  them  at  flrHt,  for  fear  of 
Injury  tn  the  roots,  from  over-heatlng:  it  is  better  to  incur  a 
little  after. tKUible  than  to  run  any  risk.  I  am  of  o|iitiion  that 
the  plants  thrive  better  when  the  tun  Ih  loose  on  the  surface 
than  when  cloiicly  patted  down;  and  the  riak  of  Injury  to  tlio 
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roots  is  lessened  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  heat  to  escape 
among  the  foliage  of  the  placts,  to  which  it  is  beoeficial. 

Fineries.— Adopt  the  usual  means  to  keep  the  vineries  con- 
taining fruit  dry  and  cool.  Grapes  not  yet  ripe  will  be  the 
better  for  being  kept  a  little  warmer  durintj  the  day,  giving  air 
at  the  samp  time  that  the  house  is  warmed  by  the  pipes  or  flues. 
Tbis  will  also  assist  to  ripen  the  wood,  which  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance.  In  cutting:  'he  fruit  from  spurs,  follow  the 
good  old  practice  of  pruning;  back  at  the  same  time  to  the  most 
promising  eye;  or  the  more  modern  one  of  removing  all  the 
eyes  except  that  intended  for  future  bearing,  and  one  at  the 
base  of  the  spur,  as  recommended  in  Mr.  Roberts's  Treatise. 

Peach-houses. — Where  the  lights  have  been  wholly  removed, 
the  inside  borders  have  probably  had  sufficient  rain ;  and  the 
lights  after  being  repaired  and  painted,  sliould  be  put  upon  the 
house,  to  defend  the  trees  and  borders  from  rough  weather,  f 

Melons.— \l  there  is  still  any  promising  fruit  keep  them  warn, 
and  dry,  giving  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities. — G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Mushromns.  —  \n  the  early  part  of  summer  I  recommended 
spawning  the  beds  intended  for  Ridge  Cucumbers,  vegetable 
marrow,  &c.,  under  the  impression  that  the  mulching  of  the 
beds,  and  the  shade  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  would  keep  the 
Mushrooms  sufficiently  cool.  The  plan  answered  pretty  well, 
but  there  isa  disadvantage  connected  with  it,  from  the  liability 
of  breaking  the  leaves  and  vines  of  the  plants  in  getting  at 
the  Mushrooms,  and  also  from  the  Mushrooms  being  rendered 
thin  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  on  account  of 
such  plants  as  the  Vegetable  Marrow  rooting  so  near  the 
surface.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  for  summer  produce 
the  forming  of  small  ridges  in  any  cool  situation.  Two  small 
beds,  put  up  under  the  shade  of  large  Chesnut-trecs,  have  sup- 
plied me  plentifully  during  the  summer.  All  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them  was  protecting  them  with  wattled  hurdles, 
and  a  slight  covering  of  hay  or  straw,  kept  rather  moist  in  dry 
warm  weather,  so  as  to  secure  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere 
for  the  Mushrooms.  This  is  a  much  better  method  than  at- 
tempting to  grow  them  in  houses  during  summer  (unless  in 
some  underground  department^,  as  too  often  either  the  Mush- 
rooms are  rendered  thin  and  tough  from  too  much  heat,  or  by 
admitting  draughts  or  currents  of  air,  that  close  humid  atmo- 
sphere is  destroyed  in  which  the  Mushroom  so  much  luxuriates. 
Every  opportunity  should  now  be  taken  for  preparing  beds 
for  winter  produce,  as  previously  adverted  to.  In  earthing 
beds,  I  prefer  fresh  soil  of  a  stiffish  nature,  though  I  have  had 
fine  crops  from  covering  with  light  sandy  soil.  The  chief  thing 
in  all  cases  is  to  render  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  and  leave 
the  surface  quite  smooth,  which  will  enable  you  to  brush  off 
all  extraneous  matter  without  any  difficulty.  The  advantage 
of  having  horse  and  cow-droppings  well  prepared  for  forming 
beds  is,  that  not  only  will  the  beds  bear  longer,  but  the  surface  of 
them  will  not  be  so  liable  to  crack  into  fissures,  as  when  the 
-beds  are  composed  of  any  comeatable  littery  matter,  merely 
eufficient  to  create  enough  of  heat  to  insure  the  working  of  the 
spawn.  Those  who  liave  lately  made  bricks  for  future  supply 
will  find  this  a  favourable  time  for  spawning  them  if  they  are 
sufficiently  dry.  After  filling  the  holes  made  on  purpose,  with 
spawn  of  a  good  quality,  proceed  to  build  them  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed of  dung  in  an  open  manner,  so  that  the  heat  may  percolate 
freely;  cover  up  the  heap  with  long  Utter;  take  care  that  the 
heat  never  much  exceeds  that  of  new  milk  j  turn  the  heap  occa- 
sionally,  removing  those  bricks  thoroughly  spawned,  and  when 
all  are  done,  take  them  to  a  dry  place,  cover  them  with  a  little  dry 
litter,  and  they  will  keep  good  for  years.  Carrots. — No  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  main  crops  out  of  the  ground, 
and  drying  them  partially  before  storing  them  past  for  the 
season.  The  best  remedy  I  have  found  for  preventing  the 
Carrots  being  spoiled  and  disfigured  by  worms,  is  taking  them 
early  out  of  the  ground.  Routine— see  former  Calendars. — R.F. 
Vn.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  favour- 
able weather  like  the  present  for  digging  up  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet-root,  &:c.,  where  these  are  ready  for  lifting, 
■which  will  be  indicated,  in  the  case  of  Potatoes,  by  the  haulm 
becoming  withered,  and  the  tubers  parting  readiiy  from  the 
root.  These  crops,  when  got  up  during  dry  weather,  and  stored 
away  in  a  dry  state,  not  only  keep  much  better,  but  the  ground 
is  not  injured  by  the  operation  of  lifting,  which  is  the  case  when 
they  are  taken  up  in  wet  weather,  especially  in  stiff  clayey  soils. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  it  is  customary  to  pit  Potatoes 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  after  covering  them  with  straw, 
a  layer  of  earth  is  tlirown  over  them  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  out 
frost;  but  the  best  method,  perhaps,  for  a  cottager,  is  to  store 
them  up  in  a  dry  dark  shed  or  cellar,  where  they  will  be  secure 
from  frost,  and  where  they  may  be  turned  over  occasionally 
when  they  begin  to  sprout.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet-root 
keep  well  packed  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  dry  room  or  cellar.  A 
friend  writes,  *'  I  choose  a  sunny  day  in  October  for  taking  up 
these  roots,  which  I  allow  to  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the 
evening,  when  J  house  them  in  some  dry  shed  or  stable  for 
three  or  four  days,  leaving  the  green  heads  attached.  Pre- 
-viously  to  packing  them,  I  cut  the  tops  off  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  crown,  and  store  up  the  roots  in  a  dry  place  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand.  In  this  way  they  keep  sound  and  good  for 
ihany  montlis.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  separate  the 
bruised  roots  from  those  that  are  perfect,  and  the  sand  in  which 
they  are  packed  cannot  be  too  dry."— J.  Jl/'if. 
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Sept.  27  Fogfiy;  fine  with  sun  through  slif-ht  haze  ;  fopgy, 

—  23  Den^e  fog  with  heavy  dew;  clear  and  very  fine. 

—  29  Drizzly;  cloudy  and  fine;  very  clear;  slight  frost. 

—  SO  Frost  early;  lightly  overcast ;  very  fine;  clear. 

Oct.      1  Slight  froBt;  clear;  cloudy;  uniformly  overcast  at  night. 

—  2  Densely  clouded  1  boisterous;  clear  and  fiueataight.  fnighl. 

—  3  Densely  and  unifoi-mly  overcast ;  very  boisterous  ;  calm  and  line  at 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  1  deg.  helow  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  durinR  the  last  iSyeara,  for  the  ensuinir 
Week  ending  Oct.  12,  '"'  • 
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The  highest   temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred   on  the  6th 
1834 — therm.  79°;  and  the  lowest  on  theOth,  1829— therm.  29^.  ' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books.— S.  Taplin.—\i  we  think  the  book  worth  buying  we 
will  say  so  when  we  have  sufficiently  examined  it.  You  will 
understand  our  silence. 

Disease. — H.  S.— Wecannot  say  what  ails  your  Camellia  buds; 
insects  are  not  to  blame  that  we  can  see.  The  spot  on  your 
Geranium  leaves  is  the  commonest  of  diseases,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  damp  in  some  way. 

Electricity.— IT.  itf.— That  this  agent  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  on  plants  is  most  probable  j  but  such  an  experiment 


as  that  you  mention  must  have  either  been  a  trick  or  been 
misunderstood. 

Glazed  Roofs.- C.  Bi.— We  have  no  personal  experience  with 
these  contrivances,  and  cannot  say  whether  they  are  as  warm 
in  winter  as  glass,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are.  They  afford 
quite  liglit  enough.  Your  pipes  may  run  horizontally,  but 
one  must  proceed  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other 
from  near  the  bottom. 

Graps-s.— fV.  ii.— Mouldiness,  and  consequent  decay  of  the 
berries,  is  occasioned  by  a  close  damp  atmosphere.  The  best 
preventive  is  obviously  a  free  ventilation,  giving  fire-heat  at 
the  same  tinie.|| 

Heating.— P.  G.— You  will  not  have  heat  enough  for  Pines  in 
winter.  You  ought  to  have  two  four-inch  pipes  in  front.  An 
open  gutter  under  your  bed  will  be  enough.  The  boiler  must 
be  the  third  size  above  the  smallest.  If  you  can  afford  it,  you 
will  find  it  very  much  more  convenient  to  heat  tlie  gutters  by 
a  separate  boiler;  and  then  a  No.  2  boiler  will  do  for  the 
pipes, and  No.  I,  or  the  smallest  that  is  made,  for  the  gutters. 

HoaTicuLTDKAL  GARDEN.— fl.  P. — When  a  young  man  has 
been  pioperly  recommended  for  admission,  he  receives  a 
printed  paper,  stating  what  qualifications  are  expected  of  him. 
Men  are  not  required  to  bring  books,  but  knowledge. 

Insects.— >y.  C— The  little  parasites  from  Western  Australia 
belong  to  the  family  Diplolepidse ;    but  we  are  notable  to 

identify  the  species.  JJ. £.  H.— The  Caterpillars  infesting 

your  Carrot-roots  are  the  larvee  of  a  Moth  named  Agrotis  ex- 
claraationis,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  a  recent  Number  of  this 
Journal,  you  will  find  their  history,  and  the  best  means  of 

eradicating  them.  R. A.  C— Your  Rose-beetle  is  Anisoplia 

horticola;  the  Pea-beetle  is  Bruchus  granarius:  Vide  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  iii.  p.  188.  The  Woodlice  are 
Oniscus  asellus  and  Armadillo  vulgaris;  the  characters  and 
figures  of  them  are  given  in  thisJournal,  vol.  iv.  p.  356.  The 
plant,  I  presume,  is  a  Dodder;  the  insect  feeding  upon  it  is 

the  Ilypera  nigrirostra.  J2. A  Wiltshire  Clergj/ man. —It  is 

the  larva  of  a  Sphinx  called  Smarinthus  ocellatus,  *'  the  Eyed 
Hawk-moth,"  figured  and  dfcscribi:d  in  *'  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.," 

pi.  and  fol.  482.  R UHswater.—The    grubs   injuring  your 

Grass  are  the  off'spring  of  Anisoplia  horticola,  called  the  May- 
bug,  which  attacked  the  Roses  last  Mayand  June.  The  rooks 
and  starlings  will  clear  them  off  in  the  spring,  which  is  the 

principal  check  upon  their  increase.  R. Jasper  Stokes. — 

We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  our  Correspondents  the 
necessity  of  transmitting  perfect  specimens;  those  you  sent 
were  so  mutilated  by  the  post,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  name  of  the  Bee  or  of  the  other  fly,  which  belongs 
to  the  Genus  Helophilus ;  they  are  abundant  in  the  autumn, 
but  in   no  way  detrimental  to  Bee-hives  that  we  are  aware 

of.  R. Z.— Pouring  boiling  water  down  close  to  the  base  of 

the  frames  will  kill  the  Woodlice  ;  they  will  congregate  under 
bricks  and  tiles  laid  in  the  frame,  and  may  be  thus  easily  col- 
lected, but  the  best  remedy  is  to  put  a  toad  in  with  the  Melon- 
plants.  R. Rusticus. — Wc    have  long    entertained    your 

opiniim  as  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  cropping  of  land.  No 
doubt  that  insects  become  morefirmlyestablished  where  their 
peculiar  food  never  fails  them.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  ascer- 
tained that  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia,  &c.,  will  cause  certain 
noxious  insects  to  desert  land,  and  such  has  often  been  inti- 
mated in  our  Essays;  but  to  what  extent  it  is  for  the  prac- 
tical cultivator  to  determine.  R. — 31.  .^.— No  doubt  the  larvae 
of  the  Fern-fly  {Anisoplia  horticola),  are  destroying  your 
Grass-turf  at  this  time,  and  as  we  are  writing  an  article  upon 
the  subject,  we  hope  next  week  to  give  you  and    Ullswater 

all  the  information  we  have  collected.Ti. Guichenet.—'ThG 

spiders'  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a  cottony  ball  in  the  autumn, 
and  hatch  in  the  spring.Ji. 

Late  Dahlia  Show.— ff.  Jl/.— We  will  have  nothing  to  do  %vith 
the  person  of  whose  conduct  you  complain.  If  your  state- 
ment is  correct,  you  were  ill  treated  ;  but  you  shuuld  not 
have  exposed  yourself  to  it.  Why  do  you  come  iu  contact 
with  such  people  i 

MiLDKW. — A.  M.  S.— Your  Rose  is  attacked  by  the  common 
white  mildew.  Washing  well  with  lime-water  has  been 
recommended,  but  we  can  hardly  promise  you  much  success. 
You  had  better  cut  off  the  worst  parts  and  burn  them,  and 
then  you  will  not  find  your  plants  much  the  worse  next  year. 
The  cause  of  its  appearance  has  no  doubt  been  the  very  dry 
weather,  which,  has  stunted  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  and 
enabled  this  parasite  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Naqiks  of  Fruits. — JohnSmith. — Those  atpresentascertained 
are— 1,  12,  Rymer;  6,  Christie's  Pippin  ;  7,  Norfolk  Beaufin  ; 
8,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  9.  Kentish  Codlin;  10,  Bedfordshire 
FouDdling;  14,  Keswick  Codlin;  15,  HoUandbury  ;  l6,  Non- 
such ;  17,  Kerry  Pippin;  19,  Stagg's  Nonpareil;  2U,  Worms- 
ley  Pippin ;  21,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  23,  Spice;  24,  Cornish 
Gilliflower  ;  26,  Poire  Figue;  27,  40,  Beurre  Diel;  28,  Figue 
de  Nnples;  29,  43,  Autumn  Bergamot;  31,  Black  Achan  ;  32, 
48,  Beurred'Aremberg;  33,  Beurre  Bosc;  34,  Flemish  Beauty; 

35,  Worthless;  3G,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien;  37,  Bon  Chretien 
Fondante;  38,  Easter  Bergamot;  3t),  Winter Nelis  ;  4],  Glout 
Morceau;  42,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  45,  Beurre  Bosc;  46, 

47,  Raster  Beurre. |] R.  T.  C— 2,  Calebasse;    3,  Doyenn^ 

Blanc ;  5,  Passe  Colmar;  7,  St.  Germain,;  S,  Worthless ;  9, 
Brown  Beurr^;  1,  2,  8,  Alexander;  3,  Blenheim  Pippin;  4, 
Dumelow's  Seedling;  9,  Fearn's  Pippin;  10,  12,  Minchall 
Crab;  11,  Golden  Pippin;  14,  Autumn  Pearmain;  )5,  20, 
HoUandbury;  16,  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab;  17,  London 
Pippin;  IS,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  19,  Sops  of  Wine;  22, 
Golden  Reinette;  24,  Worthless;  25,  Norfolk  Beaufin;  28, 
Boston  Russet;  29,  Gloria  Mundi;  30,  Downton  ;  3l,Datch 
Mignonne;  32,  Gravenstein.    The  fruit  of  Gansel's  Bergamot 

grown  on  the  coping  of  the  wall  is  veryhandsome.il E.  D. 

— 20,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  30,  Gansel's  Bergamot;  40, 

Crassanej    50,  Old  Colmar.|| Robert    Culherlso/i.—Be\iii(i 

deCapiaumont.il A  Constant  Render. — 1,  Beurre   Ranee; 

50,  51,  52,  BeuiT^  d'Aremberg;  53,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien; 
54,  Beurre  d'Augleterre;  55,  Colmar;  47,  Jalousie.  Apples— 
B2  appears  to  be  the  Golden  Reinette ;    82,  certainly  Kerry 

Pippin. II A   Young  Beginner. — ],    Dutch    Mignonne;    3, 

Cockle  Pippin;  4,  Salopian;  5,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  6, 
Rhode  Island  Greening;  7,  Court  of  Wick;  8,  Golden 
Reinette;  9,  Dutch  Mignonne;  16,  White  Winter  Colville;  7, 
24,  Yorkshire  Greening;  19,  Wormsley  Pippin;  32,  Norfolk 
Beaufin  ;  33,  Blenheim  Pippin;  34,  Newbold's  Duke  of  York. 

The  others  are  doubtful  in  their  present  state. || S.  G. — 1, 

Flat  Nonpareil;  2,  Norfolk  Beaufin;  4,  Gravenstein;  6,  12, 
Hughe's  Golden  Pippin;  8,  Hawthornden;  10,  16,  King  of 
the  Pippins;  13,  Ord;  14,  Alfriston;  15,  London  Pippin;  18, 
Wyker  Pippin;  21,  Blenheim  Pippin;  22,  Syke  House  Russet; 
23,  Old  Nonpareil;  24,  Court  of  Wick;  25,  Downton;  26, 
Scarlet  Croftou ;  28,  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Ciab;  31, 
Dumelow's  Seedling;  32,  Cockle  Pippin;  3J,  Maiden's  Blush  ; 

36,  Cockle  Pippin;  37,  Minchall  Crab;  42,  Court. pendu  Plat. 

Pears;  43,  decayed;  44,  JNIarie  Louise. || John  Baker.— 

The  Pear,  known  in  Herefordshire  by  the  name  of  the  Yellow 
Pear,  appears  to  be  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien.  The  long 
cylindrical,  probably  cider  Apple,  is  not  known. || 

NAniiisop  Plants. — Swansea. — Catasetum  Russellianum. F. 

Jl/eaj'cs." Nicandra  physaloides. — Querciis,  §c.— Oak-spangles; 

for  the  history  of  which  see  our  vox-  for  1843,  p.  52. D. 

Judd.Sorae  kind  of  Marvel  of  Peru. C'ericws.— Either  a 

variety  of  Fuchsia  thymifolia,  or  a  cross  between  it  and  F. 

microphylla. J.  P.  S.  S.— Diplotaxis  tenuifolia. J.  and 

T.  Goode. — Echeveria  secunda.     The  Passionflower  is  not 

worth  house-room. A.  B.  C.—l,  Loasa  lateritia;  2,  some 

Cotyledon,  not  determinable  for  want  of  leaves. F.  Cracker. 

— Mutisia  latifolia,  and  some  Desmodium. Peter  Mac- 
kenzie. —  Rhizomorpha    meduUaris. Would-Know,  — 

Lucombe  Oak.^ A  Subscriber, — One  is  a  Rhus;  the  other 

perhaps  an  Aloysia. F.   T^.— -You  must  excuse  us.    We 

cannot  waste  time  in  puzzling  out  the  names  of  fragments  of 


Cryptogamic  plants  having  nothing  to  do  with  gardening.  It 
is  some  Cladonia. A  Subscribjer. —  Some  Celsia. 

New  Holland  CEVAR.-Quercus.-The  wood  called  by  this 
name,  which  looks  like  soft  mahogany,  and  is  become 
fashionable  in  pewing  of  churches  and  chapels,  is  produced 
by  Flindersia  australis,  or  some  such  plant. 

Pears.- j('o»e?/.— When  Pears  separate  so  very  readily  from 
the  tree,  they  require  to  be  gathered.  The  variety,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  will  become  mature  in  the  course  of  three 

mouths  after  gathering. || E.  S. — Marie  Louise  is  a  good 

dessert  pear  to  plant  as  a  standard. || 

pELARooNiuMs. — Witham.  Cross.— Vfe  see  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  leaves.  They  are  getting  a  little  yellow  towards 
winter,  that  is  all.  Give  them  in  winter  as  low  a  temperature 
as  you  can,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  frost  does  not  touch  them, 
say  38°.  A  little  frost  will  not  hurt  Rhododendron  arbo- 
reum,  but  it  is  better  without  it ;  house  it  now  ;  pot  it  in  one 
part  loam,  one  silver  sand,  and  three  parts  peat,  mixed  with 
a  little  cow-dung.  We  have  not  tried  Potter's  guano  for 
such  things. A.  Riall,  &c.— All  the  treatment  which  Pelar- 
goniums for  planting  out  in  spring  require  during  winter,  is 
to  store  them  up,  four  or  five  plants  together,  in  pots  or 
boxes.  They  may  be  put  into  almost  any  kind  of  soil  in  a 
rather  dry  state,  and  placed  under  a  greenhouse  stage  or  in 
any  other  place  where  they  may  have  a  little  light,  and  be 
kept  dry  and  free  from  frost. t 

Pines.— GwiC/iCJie^— A  few  years  since,  the  French  kncwnothing: 
of  Pine-growing ;  but  now  they  cultivate  the  fruit  abundantly 
for  the  Paris  market.  Versailles  Pine-growing  is  excellent, 
and  has  been  formerly  described  in  our  columns.  Their 
Cayennes  have  weighed  12  lbs. 

Plantains.— iJ'j/£'a«.— Incessantly  annoy  them  by  cutting  off 
their  heads,  and  die  they  must.  But  if  you  are  negligent, 
and  give  them  breathing  time,  they  will  spring  up  again,  and 
laugh  at  your  irregular  efforts.  Some  people  put  salt  on 
them  wlien  wounded,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan.  As  to  the 
holes  left  by  cutting  them  up— why,  fill  the  holes  up  again. 
If  that  little  labour  alarms  you,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  oppos- 
ing such  a  troublesome,  but  not  formidable  enemy. 

Potatoes.— ,4non.— The  best  mode  of  storing  Potatoes,  where 
quantities  arc  required  to  be  occasionally  taken  out  for  use 
during  winter,  is  to  form  them  into  a  long  ridge,  from  north 
to  south,  covered  well  with  earth,  and  in  proceeding  make  a 
few  partitions  with  soil.  When  the  haulm  is  withered  Potatoes 
may  be  taken  up.d 

Potter's  Guano.— .4«07i.  — This  may  be  applied  to  a  kitchen 
garden,  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  per  rod.  If  this  quantity- 
be  diluted  in  50  gallons  of  water,  a  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  manure  throughout  the  soil  will  be  insured. || 

Rock  Plants. — A  Ladi/.—The  following  are  suitable  shrubs  for 
planting  on  rock  work  :—Cotonea3ter  microphylla  and  mar- 
ginata,  Arbutus  uva  ursi,  Berberis  empetrifolia,  Aquifoliura 
and  glumacea,  Cistus  and  Helianthemums,  Pyracantha,  Juni- 
perus  nana  and  prostrata,  Cytisus  purpureus,  Daphne  Coeo- 
rum,  Hardy  Heaths,  Genista  triquetra  and  sagittalis,  Vinca 
major  and  minor.  Of  Herbaceous  plants  procure  the  follow- 
ing ;— Saxifragas,  Pentstemons,  Statice  tatarica,  latifoUa, 
Gmelini,  and  belUdifolia,  Aquilegia  f ragrans,  glandulosa  and 
canadensis,  Campanula  grandis,  pulla,  and  versicolor,  Dian- 
thus  superbus,  and  others,  Gentiana  acaulis  andasclepiadea. 
Phlox  procumbens,  nivalis,  and  setacea,  CEnothera  speciosa, 
raacrocarpa,  and  Frazeri,  Iberis  sempervirens.  Geranium 
ibericumaad  sanguineum.  Anemone  vitifolia,  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile ;  Ferns  and  Sedums,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Narcissi,  and 
other  bulbs,  for  flowering  in  thesprir.g.*f 

Seedlings.- C.  E.  S.— Double  Eschscholtzias  are  very  uncom- 
mon. The  first  raised  in  this  country  was  obtained  in  Mrs. 
Marryatt's  garden  at  Wimbledon.  Yours  is  much  superior. 
We  should  save  the  seed,  and  try  to  improve  the  variety. 

Strawberries.- TF.  H,— We  should  not  trust  such  plants  for 
early  forcing.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  have  time  to 
re-organise  flower  buds,  (after  you  have  destroyed  v/hat  are 
now  showing),  before  the  early  months  of  spring.  They  may; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable. 

Toads.— C.  N.  ii.— The  advice  to  keep  toads  in  your  garden  is 
good.  They  are  most  useful  and  harmless  though  much- 
calumniated  creatures.  Just  place  one  in  your  hand  and 
look  at  its  beautiful  eyes.  Poor  things '.  they  have  no  poison 
in  them,  and  will  not  hurt  your  dog  if  he  shuuld  venture  to 
eat  them  ;  but  we  hope  he  is  better  taught  than  that. 

Tobacco.— G.iJ.— You  cannot  legally  grow  Tobacco  for  the 
purpose  mentioned.  If,  however,  only  a  very  trifling  quantity 
is  grown,  and  bond  fide  used  as  stated,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  notice  would  be  taken  of  it.  W. 

YiNEs.-Ritsiicus.—YouT  inquiry  demands  a  longer  answer 
than  we  have  room  for  this  week. 

Vine-Borders.— ^p;)c^o. — We  cannot  give  you  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  If  you  consult  Mr.  Hoare's  book  you 
will  find  his  mode  of  proceeding  fuUy  detailed. 

Water-plants.—^  Ladi/.  —Tiie  following  are  suitable  for  a 
pond  :—Nymph£Ea  alba,  Nuphar  lutea  and  advena,  Butomus 
umbellatus;  Menyanthes  trifoliata  and  nymphoides,  the 
double  variety  of  Sagittaria  latifolia,  Hydrocharis  moraus- 
ranse,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  undAlisraa  plantago.lT 

Miscellaneous.— H.  if.— If  you  dip  your  woollen  cloth  in  a 
weak  solution  of  pyroligoite  of  iron  (the  brown  liquor  of 
Lancashire),  or  into  drying  oil,  it  will  last  the  longer  for  the 

application. A  Subscriber.— Your  suggestion  has  been  sent 

to  Mr.  Paxton  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. Orc/jts.— Treat  your  So- 

bralia  exactly  like  the  tender  Cypripediums.— J.  T^ro. -We  do 
not  think  you  can  keep  Brugmansias  in  the  open  border  during 
winter,  unless  you  incur  considerable  expense.  Provided  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  well  drained,  you  might  perhaps  effect 
it  by  thatching  them  very  thickly  with  straw,  brought  to  the 
form  of  a  cone.  Leycesteria  formosa  propagates  freely  by 
cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  place 
dung  below  the  roots  of  trees ;  as  to  atones  above  them,  what 
are  they  to  do  of  either  good  or  harm,  unless  the  trees  are 
newly  planted  ?  when,  no  doubt,  if  heavy  enough,  they  keep 

trees  firmly  in  their  place. A.  B.  C— Phaius  maculatus  is 

a  pretty  good  plant.  We  have  not  often  seen  it  iu  flower.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  Kalmia  latifolia  is  poisonous. 

H.  T.—li  you  watch  our  Weekly  Calendar  of  Operations 

you  will  obtain  full  information  on   all  such  points,  t • 

2),   S.   (?.- Full  information  respecting  the    destruction  of 

Woodlice  is  given  at  p.  356, 1844.  t Philobotiinicus.—Ma.uy 

thanks  for  the  specimens  of  Xeoodochus,  which  is  new  to  us. 
No  doubt  the  White  Elder  wiU  take  on  the  Black;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  graft  while  the  wood  is  quite  soft.  An 
E.N. E.  aspect  is  not  the  best  for  fruit-trees;  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  will  be  the  Giout  Morceau  and  Marie  Louise  Pears. 
Or  you  might  get  Peach  Apricots  on  that  which  is  well 

sheltered. J.  W.  T.—\i  your  atone  is  not  waterproof  yoa 

may  make  it  so,  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  coating  of  Port- 
land or  even  Roman  cement.  But  the  porous  quality  of  your 
stone  covers  for  flaes  is,  perhaps,  no  great  disadvantage,  for 
the  water  is  probably  not  lost,  it  is  only  absorbed  by  the  stone. 
If,  however,  it  really  does  run  through  the  stone,  and  is  not 
merely  absorbed,  then  you  must  go  to  cement  for  assistance. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias.— TF.  C.  i>.— Your  flower  is  fine  in  its  general  form, 
deep,  with  the  centre  well  up;  the  petals  also  are  of  good 
form  and  substance ;  but  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  which  will  prevent  its  being  classed  as  a  firat- 
rate  variety.*  ^     , 

Verbknas.— if.  B'  i?.— The  best  varieties  in  your  batch  01 
seedlings  are  1  and  3,  the  former  a  bright  rosy  vermilion,  the 
latter  a  deep  lilac,  the  colours  being  very  decided;  but  in 
these  the  flowers  appear  to  want  flatness.  The  scarlot  is  good 
in  colour,  but  small,  and  not  equal  to  many  in  cultivation. 
The  remainder  want  decision  of  colour.*  ___ 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  S:c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Ob- 
tained the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roof- 
ing, &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  The  Felt  is 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and   Economy. — Price  O.vlt  One   Pe.vxv  per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits;  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Patent 
Pelt  Works,  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


■SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1844. 

MEETIN'fJS  FOR  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWIiXG  WEEKS. 
Tboiudat,   Oct.  10 — .Igricultaral  Imp,  Soc-  of  Ireland. 

TmJBJSAT,  Oct.  17 — .igriculttiral  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Oct.    3— AbergaveDDj-.  I         O^t.  9 — Monmouth.  | 


The  Barley  crop  of  the  present  year  is 
decidedly  a  failure  in  quality  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country.  In  ordinary  seasons  there  is  no 
grain-crop  which  requires  more  judicious  manage- 
ment. Of  all  the  cereal  Grasses  its  straw  is  the  soft- 
est and  the  most  succulent,  and  its  grain  the  most 
liable  to  sprout.  Mismanagement  of  the  soil  prepared 
for  its  growth,  or  neglect  of  the  season,  affects  not 
merely  its  quantity,  but  also  its  marketable  value. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  best  samples 
of  Barley  are  made  into  malt,  and  by  the  necessity 
which  therefore  exists  that  the  soil  prepared  for  it 
shoidd  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  allow  the  seed  to 
germinate  immediately,  and  at  one  time,  so  that 
it  may  ripen  uniformly  and  together,  and  that  thus, 
during  the  process  of  malting,  it  may  all  sprout  at 
one  time. 

During  the  past  cxtraord'mari/  season,  however, 
many  farmers  have  been  unable  to  secure  these 
advantages;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  some 
districts,  especially  in  the  north  of  England,  though 
the  other  grain-crops  have  been  secured  weeks  ago, 
we  find  large  flats  of  Barley  yet  uncut.  In  some 
fields  we  have  patches  in  every  stage  of  progression 
from  bloom  to  ripeness;  in  others,  plants  of  every  age  are 
mingled  together — the  young  shoots  of  summer  over- 
topping the  ears  which  have  attained  maturity;  and 
these  are  unfailing  indications  of  an  inferior  quality 
of  produce — of  a  coarse,  light,  uneven  sample. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  these  peculiarities  without 
inquiring  into  their  cause,  and  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  have' prevented 
them.  It  may  be  said  that  "after-wit  is  dearly 
bought,"  but  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  that' :  it 
may  even  be  cheap,  if  it  should  induce  us  on  a  future 
occasion  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  we  may  previou.ely 
have  spht.  The  cause  of  the  late  and  unevenly  ripe 
crops  of  Barley,  it  will  at  once  be  said,  was  the 
extraordinary  droughty  weather  which  we  expe- 
rienced before  and  after  seed-time.  For  instance, 
many  lands— owing  to  the  crop  of  Turnips  not  being 
fed  off  until  spring— had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
ploughed  in  time  to  allow  the  frosts  to  act  upon  the 
soil,  and  thus  the  necessary  fine  tilth  could  not  be 
obtained;  and  in  waiting  for  rain  to  enable  the 
clods  to  be  broken  up,  the  proper  season  of  sowing 
was  lost,  lilsewhere,  again,  the  crop  of  Turnips 
may  have  been  eaten  by  sheep  in  pretty  good  time, 
and  the  land  ploughed  in  February,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sheep  having  been  folded  on  some  por- 
tions in  wet  weather,  the  whole  surface  could  not  be 
brought  to  an  even  tilth— the  plots  where  the 
Turnips  had  been  con.suined  in  wet  weather  were 
full  of  clo(l<i,  upon  which  harrow  and  roller,  without 
the  aid  of  rain,  had  no  effect,  v/hile  the  rest  of  it 
was  already  fii  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  sowing  was  delayed  in  ex- 
pectation of  rain,  but  before  patience  failed  the  right 
•eaiou  was  pant.  The  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
was  an  irregular  gennination  of  the  seed,  resulting 
in  an  unevenly  ripening  crop.  In  other  cases,  under 
uk*  circumstances,  the  period  of  sowing  was  delayed 
still  longer— delayed,  in  fact,  until  a  great  portion 
of  the  moisture  escaped  from  those  parts  which  were 
properly  pulverised— so  that  when  the  seed  was 
•own  no  planli  at  all  appeared  on  the  rough  portions 
for  several  weeks,  while  only  a  feMt-  of  the  seed  on 
the  finest  plots  germinated  in  proper  course.  Where 
this  was  the  case  fresh  plants  continued  to  appear 
week  afltrwcek  even  till  midsummer,  and  gradually 
nlled  up  the  ground,  the  roughest  plots  being  of 
course  latest.  In  such  fields  at  the  present  moment, 
the  crop  consists  of  planu  of  every  age  and  every 


colour,  and   must  produce  a   sample  made  up   of 
various  qualities  of  grain. 

Such  explanations  as  these  will  be  generally  given 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  call  attention,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  vouching  for  their  truth.  In- 
deed, many  cases  have  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion, where  the  loss  of  a  season  has  arisen  from  a  single 
patch — say  an  acre — or  a  few  furrows  in  one  field 
being  full  of  clods  and  stubborn  in  texture :  the 
farmer  has  waited  on  account  of  this  patch,  till  all 
necessary  moisture  had  evaporated.  While  thus  we 
acknowledge  that  the  nature  of  the  season  was  the 
primaiy  and  nominal  cause  of  these  evil  effects  upon 
the  crop,  it  must,  however,  be  contended,  that  as  it 
was  by  no  means  impossible  to  have  prevented  such 
effects,  this  was  not  the  real  and  blameworthy  cause. 
Means  exist  by  which  the  evil  effects  of  the  season 
might  have  been  counteracted — means  which  have 
in  many  cases  been  successfully  employed,  and  which 
may,  in  future,  be  still  more  extensively  used.  The 
true  cause  of  the  failure  is  our  own  imperfect  culti- 
vation; and  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  call  attention 
to  that  in  which  our  ordinary -practice  has  been  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  It 
may  be  premised  that  many  crops  of  fine  Barley 
have  been  obtained  during  the  present  year,  without 
any  particular  care  or  management.  For  instance, 
upon  deep  sandy  soils,  and  in  cases  where  a  winter 
ploughing  was  given,  and  the  surface  rolled  and  sown 
early— or  when  a  fine  tilth  could  be  had  by  harrow- 
ing and  rolling,  and  sowing  immediately  after  the 
plough— a  proper  season  was  obtained,  and  vegetation 
progressed  favourablv.  Upon  all  strong  soils,  how- 
ever, and  upon  soils  which  had  been  trodden 
in  wet  weather,  or  which,  owing  to  the  Turnip  crop 
having  been  taken  off  in  spring,  had  been  tho- 
roughly affected  by  the  drought,  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  tillage  were  ineffectual.  In  these  cases  it 
was  that  our  cultivation  was  imperfect ;  extra  diffi- 
culties were  not  met  by  extra  means.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  rain  to  pulverise  our  soils,  proper  me- 
chanical means  should  have  been  used  to  accomplish 
this  all-important  object.  Far  this  purpose,  there 
can  be  no  question  the  Beverley  Clod-cbijsher 
would  in  all  cases  have  been  sufficient.  By  its  aid, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  acres  pre- 
pared at  a  time  when  the  implements  usually  era- 
ployed  were  useless  ;  and  on  all  these  lands  the  seed 
was  deposited,  and  the  grain  has  been  seemed  in 
proper  season. 

For  this  implement  we  are  indebted  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley.  It  consists  of 
23  serrated  wheels  or  rollers,  each  2|  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  placed  upon  a  round  axle  6  feet  wide. 
The  roller  parts  or  wheels  act  independently  of  each 
other  upon  the  axle,  and  in  turning  produce  a  self- 
cleaning  movement  at  the  same  time  that  they  crush 
the  hardest  clods,  and  convert  them  into  a  fine  mould. 
Further  description  is  unnecessary,  as  the  implement 
is  already  well  known,  though  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  The  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  borne  ample  testi- 
mony to  its  many  uses  and  general  efficacy  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  soil.  Our  aim,  however,  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  its  use  as  a  pulveriser, 
and  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  prepare  the  most 
stubborn  soils,  and  to  make  sure  of  a  seed-time  in  the 
driest  weather. 

By  its  operation  many  were  enabled  last  spring 
to  obtain  a  fine  tilth,  to  preserve  the  moisture  of  the 
seed-bed,  and  sow  their  Barley  in  due  course  upon 
soils  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  prepared 
for  the  crop  till  midsummer  ;  we  may  therefore  rely 
upon  it  as  a  most  effective  means  of  preventing  those 
disastrous  delays  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
^yith  an  agent  like  this  in  our  power,  a  season  like 
the  past  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the 
crop;  with  such  means  at  command,  it  was  possible, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  have  prevented  the  results 
which  we  have  now  to  regret. 

Why,  indeed,  should  we  wait  for  a  shower.' — wait, 
too,  for  days  or  weeks,  or,  as  last  year,  for  months,  to 
effect  that  which  we  can,  by  mechanical  means,  ac- 
complish in  a  few  hours.  To  wait  for  the  clods  to 
fall  in  pieces  when  we  have  the  means  of  breaking 
them  at  any  time  ourselves,  is  calling  upon  the 
heavens  to  assist  us  without  putting  our  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel.  We  no  longer  wait  for  the  winds 
to  waft  us  from  shore  to  shore.  When,  indeed,  they 
are  favourable,  we  make  use  of  them  ;  but  when 
otherwise,  we  employ  a  power  whicli  can  move  iu  the 
face  of  them.  And  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  in- 
telligent farmer  also  to  contrive  operations,  and  to 
provide  means  whicli  will  enable  him  to  overcome 
the  natural  difficulties  he  may  meet  with.  The  fable 
of  the  farmer  who  delayed  his  harvest  for  one  week, 
in  the  expectation  that  his  neighbours  would  lend  him 
their  hel|) ;  and  for  another,  when  his  neighbours 
failed  to  come,  in  the  hope  that  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions would  eoine  to  his  assistance ;  and  who,  on 
these  also  forgetting  him,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
do  tilt:  work  himself,  has  a  moral  wliich,  enforced  as 


it  is  by  the  experience  of  the  present  year,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  induce  us  for  the  future  to  depend  less  upon  the 
"chapter  of  accidents,''  and  more  upon  ourselves. 
The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves. — H. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  184.3,  a  Committee  waa 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  "  to  inquire  into  the  results 
OP  THE  ALLOTMENT  SYSTE5I,  and  luto  the  propriety 
of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  all  waste  lands  which 
shall  be  inclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  any 
lands  which,  under  any  Inclosure  Act,  shall  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  benelit  of  the  poor,  to  be  let 
out  in  small  allotments  to  the  labouring  poor  of  the 
district,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  the  same." 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  presented  a  Report 
to  the  House,  based  on  the  evidence  of  numerous  and 
competent  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  Wm.  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  were 
published  in  the  "  Labourers'  Friend  Magaz'ne ;"  and 
a  few  extracts  from  these,  in  adtlition  to  the  facts 
which  we  have  already  adduced,  will  amply  sustain 
our  opinion  of  the  benefits  which  the  introduction  of 
the  Allotment  System  is  calculated  to  confer  on  the 
labourer. 

Mr.  Miles  says  : — ''  I  first  of  all  commenced  taking 
any  interest  in  allotments  about  the  year  18-28,  when 
I  was  resident  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  a  clayey  soil, 
in  the  parish  of  Caunton  ;  there  were  about  eight 
acres,  or  eight  acres  and  a  half,  which  had  been  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  ;  .  .  .  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  parishioners  to  it ;  we  called  a 
vestry  meeting,  and,  under  the  59th  of  Geo.  III.,  we 
offered  to  let  this  land  in  allotments  to  the  poor.  We 
divided  it  into  allotments  of  about  a  rood  to  each 
individual,  f  was  resident  iu  the  county,  I  think, 
si.x  years  afterwards,  and  I  can  state  from  my  own 
experience  that,  though  the  soil  was  a  stiff  clay,  and 
certainly  the  last  of  all  soils  that  I  should  have  taken 
for  allotment  gardens,  by  the  assiduity  and  labour  of 
those  poor  people  it  was  brought  to  bear  the  very  best 
of  vegetables  :  good  crops  of  Potatoes,  and  Onions, 
and  other  vegetables.  And  I  was  informed  by  those 
who  had  the  allotments,  taking  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  going  frequently  to  the  gardens  and 
talking  to  the  people,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  befel  the  inhabitants  of  Caunton 
that  the  ground  left  for  parochial  purposes  was 
allotted  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  place." 

Mr.  Miles  afterwards  states : — About  six  years 
after  this  I  went  to  reside  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
I  am  at  present  resident ;  1  then  prevailed  upon  my 
father  to  allow  me  to  give,  in  three  different  parishes, 
allotments  to  the  labouring  poor.  I  invariably  chose 
the  very  best  land  I  could,  and  that  nearest  to  their 
own  dwellings.  I  allotted  in  that  way,  in  the  three 
parishes,  land  to  about  one  hundred  persons  alto- 
gether; and  I  can  state  that  invariably  in  all  those 
places  in  which  those  allotments  have  been  so  given, 
the  benefits  produced  to  the  poor  have  been  some- 
thing perfectly  extraordinary ;  you  have  only  to  go 
into  one  of  those  gardens,  and  take  the  chance  of  any 
person  who  may  be  working  there,  however  late  or 
early,  and  you  will  be  exceedingly  interested,  first 
of  all  in  his  manner  .of  addressing  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  benefits  which  invariably,  he 
says,  have  resulted  from  those  allotments  of  ground 
to  himself  and  to  his  family.  As  I  understood  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  when  last  1  appeared 
here,  that  I  should  state  what  was  the  result  of  the 
benefits  to  the  poor  man  as  nearly  as  I  could,  I  went 
to  the  garden  of  one  of  the  first  men  I  saw ;  I 
inquired  what  benefits  had  accrued  to  him  as  to  the 
sale  of  vegetables,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  sup- 
plying his  family  with  food  from  his  allotment. 
He  stated  to  me  that  he  occupied  a  rood  of  land ; 
that  for  that  rood  he  paid  1/.  a  year;  that  he  had 
sold  Onions  last  year  to  the  value  of  24s.  ;  Carrots 
to  the  value  of  8s. ;  and  that  his  wife  had  sold 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  to  the  value  of  '2s.  6d.  ; 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  that  he 
had  provided  them  from  the  allotment  with  every 
description  of  culinary  vegetable,  with  all  their 
Potatoes  ;  and  had  only  purchased  for  the  year  one 
sack  of  Potatoes  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
family;  at  the  same  time  I  should  mention  that  I 
never  go  into  those  gardens  but  thanks  are  given  to 
me  for  what  has  been  done."  The  II.  per  rood,  rent 
included,  tithes  and  rates. 

The  first  branch  of  inquiry  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee engaged  was,  "  the  effect  of  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  labouring  classes  are  now  enabled 
to  hold  and  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account," 
and  the  Report  states  :— "  The  evidence  received  upon 
the  first  blanch  of  their  inquiry  has  been  of  uniform 
tenor,  and  has  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  tenancy 
of  land  under  the  garden  allotment  system  is  a 
powerful  means  of  bettering  the  condilion  of  those 
classes  who  depend  for  livelihood  upon  their  manual 
labour,  whether  in  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
employment;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  merit,  that 
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its  benefits  are  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  any  [  crease  which  his  industry  will  effect  in  the  value  of 
other  class,  nor  accompanied  by  any  corresponding   the  land,  and  in  the  amount  of  its  produce,  to  the 


disadvantage." 

After  recommending  certain  regulations  to  be  ob- 
served in  carrying  out  the  system — all  or  some  of 
which  we  may  hereafter  comment  upon — the  Com- 
mittee proceeds  to  say — "  Under  these  arrangements 
the  system  of  garden-allotments  has  proved  au  un- 
mixed good.  It  has  increased  the  produce  and  en- 
larged the  general  stock  of  labour  to  be  expended  on 
the  soil.  It  has  enabled  the  labouring  man  to  turn 
his  leisure  moments  to  profitable  account,  in  raising 
wholesome  food  for  his  fiimily,  a  rood  of  land  fre- 
quently producing  vegetables  enough  for  six  months' 
consumption.  It  has  also  supplied  sound  industrial 
training  for  the  children,  under  the  parents'  eye. 

"  Many  striking  instances  have  been  stated  to  your 
Committee  where  the  possession  of  an  allotment  has 
been 'the  means  of  reclaiming  the  criminal,  reform- 
ing the  dissolute,  and  of  changing  the  whole  moral 
character  and  conduct."  It  appears  that  the  holding 
of  land  directly  from  the  landlord  raises  the  position 
of  the  working-man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self-respect.  It 
gives  him  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  places  him  in 
the  class  which  has  something  to  lose.  It  partly  sup- 
plies that  deficiency  of  innocent  amusement  and  ra- 
tional recreation  which  weighs  so  peculiarly  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  this  country,  and  which  must  be 
counted  among  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  preva- 
lence of  crime.  The  field-gai-den  has  attractions  for 
the  working-man  strong  enough  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  a  life  of  hired  toil,  and  to  dispel  the  list- 
lessness  and  discontent  which  are  often  its  accompa- 
niments. It  withdraws  him  from  a  dependence  for 
amusement  on  the  society  of  the  alehouse.  It  gives 
him  something  which  he  may  call  his  own ;  and  as 
its  value  depends  upon  his  own  exertions,  it  prompts 
him  to  the  exercise  of  self-control,  and  leads  him  to 
look  on  from  the  present  towards  the  future.  It 
furnishes  him  with  an  interest  in  life  to  stimulate  his 
faculties,  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  hope;  and  it  becomes  a  powerful  inducement 
to  abstain  from  any  of  those  offences  which  would 
lead  to  tiie  forfeiture  of  this  valued  possession.  Mr. 
Martin  stated,  "That  of  3000  heads  of  famihes 
holding  allotments  in  Kent,  not  one  was  committed 
for  any  offence  during  the  years  1841  and  1842; 
that  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow  there  were  35  commit- 
ments in  1835.  The  allotment  system  was  introduced 
in  1836,  and  in  the  following  year,  1837,  the  com- 
mitments were  reduced  to  1."  '*  Since  that  we  have 
had  among  the  tenants  of  the  Society  about  15  of 
those  who  were  in  prison  in  1835,  and  there  has 
been  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them  since  we 
have  had  them.  Since  the  year  1837  there  has  been 
but  one  commitment  from  among  the  holders  of 
allotments." 

"It  does  not  appear  to  your  Committee  that  these 
important  benefits  are  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  interest.  All  the  witnesses  were  unani- 
mous as  to  the  punctuality  with  which  the  rents  of 
those  allotments  which  are  under  proper  manage- 
ment are  paid,  and  no  more  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  involved  in  collecting  these  than  any  other 
rents  ;  frequently,  indeed,  there  is  less.  Numerous 
instances  have  been  mentioned  where  the  produce 
of  the  allotment  has  been  effectual  in  keeping  men 
from  applying  for  parochial  relief;  and  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  a  practice  which  diminishes  the 
poverty  of  the  labouring  class,  and  promotes  their 
good  conduct,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  has  likewise  had  a  peculiarly 
good  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the  landowner 
and  his  cottage  tenants;  increasing  his  acquaint- 
ance and  interest  in  their  circumstances,  and  exciting 
in  them  more  thankfulness  and  respect." 

To  infuse  a  healthy  prosperity  into  every  branch 
of  our  industry,  and  to  widen  and  deepen  the  chan- 
,  nels  of  remunerative  labour,  would  be  at  once  the 
universal  and  effective  remedy  for  the  destitution  of 
the  labourer.  But  if  this  were  accomplished,  and 
the  labourer  left  an  uneducated  and  an  untrained 
man,  extravagance  and  dissipation  would  be  likely  to 
appear  where  the  fruits  should  be  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. Every  improving  influence  which  a 
sound  religious  and  intellectual  education  brings  to 
bear  on  the  character  of  the  labourer,  and  every  im- 
proving influence  which  can  be  laid  in  his  pathway 
through  life,  should  be  sedulously  employed.  It  has 
been  well  proved  that  the  allotment  system  affords 
such  an  influence,  and  the  Report  from  which  we 
have  quoted  represents  that  influence  in  a  strong 
light.  In  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer  the  allotment 
system  would  have  a  good  moral  effect,  but  in  his 
adversity  its  services  become  still  more  important. 
When  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  the 
labourer,  the  comforts  which  an  allotment  will  bring 
to  his  cottage  and  his  hearth,  the  improvement  which 
it  will  accomplish  in  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
value  as  a  workman,  in  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  himself  and  his  family  ;  when  we  look  at  the  in- 


advantage  of  the  landowner  and  the  community,  as 
well  as  of  himself,  and  to  the  security  afforded 
against  pauperism  or  criminality— all  which  benefits 
the  allotment  is  proved  to  confer — we  hail  the 
allotment  system  as  a  powerful  palliative  of  existing 
evils,  and  a  prolific  source  of  luture  good  :  we  hail 
the  system  as  the  labourers'  friend  in  prosperity  or 
depression,  and  its  introduction  as  a  measure  fraught 
with  substantial  advantage  to  society  at  large. — F. 

ON  LIME  AS  A  MANURE. 

I  KNOW  of  no  manure  of  more  importance  to  the 
farmer,  when  properly  applied,  than  lime  ;  but  it  is  as 
uodeniable  a  fact  that  the  action  of  no  manure  is  less 
understood.  Its  importaace  has  been  so  much  descanted 
upon,  and  the  proofs  of  its  usefulness  so  clearly  demon- 
strated, that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
farmer  should  consider  it  as  a  specific  for  all  the  wants 
of  his  land.  Indeed  it  is  coQsidered  by  many  to  act  as  a 
universal  medicine,  to  be  administered  whether  the  field 
require  it  or  not.  I  have  known  cases  where  it  was  to 
supersede  draining,  farm-yard  manure,  and  bones ;  and 
have  seen  its  use  so  abused,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wiufield,  as  to  cause  the  cessation  of  growth.  I  recol- 
lect meeting  with  a  farmer,  in  the  spriag;  of  this  year, 
who  was  applying  three  cartloads  of  quicklime  to  an  acre 
of  marsh  meadow  land,  in  order  to  kill  the  reeds,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  there  could  be 
no  cure  for  his  land  but  thorough  drainage.  We  sha  1 
endeavour  to  show  when  lime  is  useful  to  land,  and  in 
which  cases  it  would  be  hurtful. 

We  only  know  of  one  plant,  the  Salsola  soda,  which 
does  not  contain  lime  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  presence 
in  all  fertile  soils,  and  for  the  necessity  of  supplying 
such  lands  with  lime  as  may  be  deficient  ia  it.    Schroeder 
found  33- 75  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  ashes  of 
32  oz.  of  the  grain  of   Oats.     In  soils   Ume  generally 
exists   as  sulphate   (gypsum),   phosphate  (bones),  car- 
bonate (chalk),  and  hamate,  the  latter  more  especially 
in  peaty  soils.     To  lands  where  lime  is  deficient  it  should 
be  applied  in  its  caustic  state,  as  quicklime,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 1.  Because  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  shape  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  where  it  has  to  be  brought  from  any  distance, 
inasmuch  as  chalk  contains  45  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
an   amount   nearly  equal  to  half  the  carriage,  without 
contributing  any  serviceable  matter.     2.  If  the  land  be 
rich  in  organic  matter,  as  in  peaty  soils,  the  express  pur- 
pose of  applying  lime  in  a  caustic  state  is  to  destroy  the 
vegetable  matter— an  effect  produced  by  lime  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  effected  by  burning  it.     3.  It  destroys 
coarse   Grasses,  as  Couch-grass,  and   when   mixed  with 
the  scourings  of  ditches,  and  sods  of  worthless   Grass, 
makes  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  Grass  lands.     4.  It 
kills  seeds  and  insects,  for  which  reason  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  mix  newly-upturned  clay,  intended  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  quicklime,  in  order  to   destroy 
the  seeds.     5.  If  the  land  produces  a  sour  Grass,  lime  will 
neutralise  the  acids,  and  render  the  herbage  sweet  and 
palatable.     6.  Its  capability  of  solution ;  and  lastly,  the 
great  chemical  effect  it  produces  on  the  inorganic  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  in  rendering  potash  soluble,  and  con- 
verting poisonous  proto-sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol) 
into  an  innoxious  compound.     These  are  the  most  im- 
portant reasons.     The  addition  of  quicklime  proves  of 
moat  importance  on  heavy  clays,  which  it  renders  more 
porous    and  friable.       Where  lime    is    wanting  in   the 
soil  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  increased,  and  superior 
crops  produced  by  its  application.    The  time  for  applying 
licne  is  not  immaterial.     It  should   never  be  placed  on 
land  immediately  after  manuring  with,  a  compound  con- 
taining ammonia,  as  farm-yard  manure,  guano,  and  soot, 
as  it  would  expel  the  ammonia.     Lime  and  dung  should 
never  be  heaped  together,  nor  should  land  be  dunged  till 
about  tvro  months  after  it  has  been  limed.     If  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  lime  is  applied  be  to  destroy  vegetable 
matter,  the  land  should  be  dry.     The  immedia':e  effects 
will  be  slow,  but  a  little  rain  will  produce  the  effect  far 
more  quickly  ihan  if  the  soil  be  very  wet.    In  reclaiming 
lands  this  should  be  well  recollected.     If,  however,  it  be 
our  object  to  prepare  land   before  the  sowing  of  a  crop, 
the  liming  should  take  place  in  autumn,    because  the 
effects  of  lime  are  not  instantaneous.     Supposing  a  piece 
of  arable  laud  be  overrun  with  Couch-grass,  wliich  we 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate,  and  taking  for  granted 
such  land  has  not  been  limed,  we  should  treat  it  thus  : — 
The  land  should  be  covered  immediately  alter  harvest 
with  a  thin  layer  of  quicklime,  spread  out  as  evenly  as 
possible ;    then   it  should  be   ploughed   in,  laying   one 
furrow  each  way,  on  the  unploughed  land,  and  let  it  lie 
till  February  ;  then  plough  the  whole  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, leaving  the  land  lying  in  the  heaps,  as  it  will  then 
do  till  after  spring  sowing,  when  the  lime  and  the  weather 
will  have  taken  such  effect  on  it  as  to  make  what  is  left 
of  the   Couch   easily  got  out  by  using  a  large  harrow 
instead  of  a  scuffler,  which  cuts  the  Couch  into  small 
pieces.     This  method  is  mentioned  by  Hillyard,  although 
he  does  not  propose  the  use  of  lime,  which  I  think  will 
materially  quicken  and  complete  the  process.     It  is  not 
well  to  apply  large  quantities  of  lime  at  a  time,  intended 
to  last  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  should   be  our  en- 
deavour to  put  the  land  into  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
able  to  afford  sufficient  lime  for  plants,  and  to  keep  up 
this  quantity  either   by   small   yearly   additions,  or  by 
larger  additions  every  four  or  five  years  ;  otherwise  con- 
siderable loss  takes  place.     Caustic  and  Uaked  lime  are 
soluble  in  water ;  a  large  quantity  will  therefore  be  re- 


moved from  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  by  falling 
rains.  Much  of  it  will  again  be  brought  up  by  the 
plough,  but  much  will  go  beyond  its  reach.  If  the 
land  is  not  drained  the  loss  will  be  greater  than  other- 
wise. It  is  true  that  lime  does  not  remain  long  either  in 
its  causticity  or  as  slaked  lime,  but  is  speedily  converted 
into  chalk.  But  rain-water  always  contains  carbonic 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  (^as  bicarbonate),  and 
removes  it  from  the  soil.  Supposing  the  land  to  be 
quite  wanting  in  lime,  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  may 
be  supplied  ;  in  such  a  case,  30  bushels  of  quicMime,  well 
mixed  with  the  upper  soil,  would  be  ample,  but  more 
than  this  is  generally  apphed  without  injury.  The  waste 
should  be  annually  supplied  ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
thus  be  more  effectually  kept  up  than  by  the  general 
methods.  The  quicklime  should  be  broken  as  much  as 
possible,  evenly  spread  over  the  land,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  upper  soil. 

The  effects  produced  by  an  overdose  of  Ume  are  some- 
times irreparable.  On  wet  and  undrained  clays  an  over- 
dose of  quick  lime  causes  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
lime  with  sand,  clay,  and  water.  A  species  of  mortar  is 
formed,  and  the  land  hardens,  so  that  neither  the  roots 
of  plants  nor  rain  water  can  penetrate  it.  Dry  and  sandy 
soils  are  rendered  too  porous.  Supposing,  however,  that 
such  effects  do  not  take  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  action 
of  lime  on  the  inorganic  ingredients  of  a  soil  is  to  render 
soluble  many  salts  well  adapted  for  the  nutriment  of 
plants.  It  may,  therefore,  call  forth  increased  fertility 
at  first,  but  unless  the  land  be  plentifully  manured  it  wiU 
be  miserably  impoverished.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
lime  is  no  substitute  for  any  other  manure,  and  that 
farmyard  manure  must  be  used  at  proper  iatervals;  for 
because  lime  is  required  by  plants,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  can  thrive  without  ammonia  or  potash.  An  over- 
dose of  lime  may  call  forth  another  class  of  weeds  at  the 
expense  of  those  which  it  destroys,  A  fertile  soil  should 
contain  at  least  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  lime  ;  it  may, 
however,  contain  more. 

As  at  the  present  day  much  fraud  is  practised  on 
manures,  it  may  be  in  place  to  state  the  different 
adulterations  of  lime,  and  the  methods  of  detecting  them. 
It  is  often  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  imperfectly 
burnt  material ;  in  which  cases  strong  effervescence  will 
ensue,  if  a  piece  be  thrown  into  a  wine-glass  filled  with 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol.     It  is  better  to  slake  the  lime  firsts 

Water  is  often  poured  on  lime,  which,  if  added  in  large 
quantities,  slakes  it  ;  it  would  then  not  retain  its  shape, 
but  fall  to  powder.  The  best  method  of  judging  of  the 
amount  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  is  to  weigh  a  piece  of 
the  article,  then  heat  it  to  redness,  allow  it  to  cool,  and 
re-weigh  it  ;  the  loss  indicates  the  amount  of  impurities. 
The  farmer  should  therefore  burn  his  own  lime,  if  it  is 
to  be  had  on  the  spot. — /Albert  J.  Bernays^  Derby. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivation  of  Crops. — The  crops  commonly  cultivated 
in  this  county  are  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Peas,  and  Vetches.  Those  occasionally  or  but 
partially  grown  are  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Rape,  and 
Flax. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of  East  I.othian,  and  to 
the  production  of  it  the  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the. 
county  is  well  adapted.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  extent  of  land  usually  occupied  with  Wheat, 
or  the  quantity  annually  produced,  but  both  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  render  everything  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
farmers. 

The  varieties  of  Wheat  now  most  esteemed  and  chiefly 
grown  are  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Gregorian,  and  Brodie's 
—the  two  former  adapted  to  winter,  and  the  two  latter 
to  spring  sowing.  But  besides  these,  other  kinds  of 
Wheat  are  occasionally  cultivated,  as  Red  Lammas, 
Blood  Red,  Hickling's,  Chidam,  &c.  Hunter's  is  the 
most  esteemed  variety  of  white  Wheat  now  grown  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  a  winter  Wheat,  and  may  be 
cultivated  on  any  kind  of  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  The 
Hunter's  and  Hopetoun  varieties  were  propagated  in  this 
county,  the  former  by  the  agriculturist  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Patrick  Shirreff,  late  tenant- 
farmer  at  Mungoswells.  Red  Wheat  is  not  much  grown, 
and  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  county. 

Wheat  is  sown  after  summer  fallow.  Beans,  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Vetches,  Turnips,  and  occasionally  also  after 
Grass.  Bare  fallow  is  not  considered  to  be  in  all  cases 
the  best  preparation  for  this  crop,  as  the  young  plants 
are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  soil  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winter's  frost,  in  consequence  of  the  minute, 
pulverisation  given  to  it  by  the  fallowing  process.  When 
sown  after  Beans,  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  frequently 
superior  to  that  grown  upon  naked  fallow,  and  in  consfr*. 
quence  of  the  greater  sohdityof  theland  affording  a  rougher 
surface  or  clod  after  harrowing  sufficiently  to  cover  thtf 
seeds,  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  be  disengaged' 
from  the  soil  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  as  in  the 
case  of  fallow  or  Potato  land.  On  this  account,  Beans, 
when  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  culture 
given  to  the  crop  during  the  summer  months,  is  ac- 
counted an  excellent  preparation  for  Wheat.  As  soon  as 
the  Bean  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  field,  the  land 
is  ploughed  into  ridges,  and  the  Wheat-seed  immediately, 
sown  ;  the  ploughing^  sowing,  and  harrowing  operations 
being  all  performed  in  close  succession.  Experience, 
has  placed  the  Potato  crop  amongst  the  most  suitable 
preparations  for  Wheat,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  produce.  I  may  observe  that  the 
Clovers  are  seldom  found  to  succeed  well  after  Potatoes 
or  Beans,  at  least  not  upon  strong  clay  land.  Wheat  is- 
now   frequently  sown   after   Turnips.     The   practice   of  f 
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taking  up  and  storiog  Swedish  and  common  Turnips  as 
favourable  opportunities  occur  during  tlie  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  is  becoming  general.  The  leaves, 
on  being  cut  from  the  bulb,  are  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  lend,  and  ploughed  down  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  Turnips.  Wheat  is  sometimes  but 
not  often  sown  upon  Clover  leys,  as  the  practice  is  by 
no  means  a  favourite  one  with  the  East  Lothian  farmers. 
There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  expedient 
to  grow  Wheat  instead  of  Oats  after  Grass,  and  in  this 
case  the  land  usually  receives  a  partial  fallowing. 

Seed  Wheat  is   invariably  prepared  for  sowing  by 
pickling — a  process  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Tenting  smut.     The  liquid  most  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  stale  urine,  and  the  process  of  steeping 
or  pickling  is  generally  as  follows  : — Two  tubs,  one  of 
which  may  be  larger  than  the  other,  are  required  for  the 
operation.     The  barn  floor,  cart-shed,  or  some  other 
suitable  place,  being  well  cleaned,    the  larger   tub   in 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  steeped  is  placed  on  an  elevated 
stand,  and    the  other  vessel  containing  the  urine  laid 
alongside   it   on  the   floor.     The  pickling  tub  is  then 
nearly  filled  with  the  grain,  and  the  urine  poured  upon 
it  with  a  stable  pail  till  the  tub  is  full.     The  seed  is  well 
stirred  with  a  shovel,   and  after  being  all  thoroughly 
moistened  and  allowed  to  remain  five  or  ten  minutes, 
:he  liquid  is  withdrawn  through  an  orifice  into  the  other 
FesseL      The  Wheat  thus  pickled  is  then  laid  in  layers 
apon  the  floor,  and  a  quantity  of  newly  slacked  lime, 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  moisture,  sifted  upon  it  while 
)eing  spread  on  the  floor.    A  fresh  allowance  of  Wheat 
5    now  put    into    the   steeping    tub,    and    treated    in 
1  similar  manner  until  the  entire  quantity  to  be  then 
iown  has  besn  pickled.     The  seed  with  the  lime  sifted 
,mongst  it,  is  immediately  afterwards  turned  over  and 
ntimately  mised  ;  it  is  then  conveyed  in  sacks  to  the 
ield  to  be  sown.    No  more  seed  is  pickled  at  one  time 
ban  what  can  be  sown  on  that  or  the  following  day,  as 
he  vegetative  powers  of  the  Wheat  are  often  materially 
]jured,  or  totally  destroyed,  from  remaining  any  length 
f  time  unsown.     Besides  stale  urine,  which  is  universally 
?garded  as  the  most  efiScacious  pickle,  a  solution  of  salt, 
itiiciently  strong  to  buoy  up  an  egg,  is  sometimes  em- 
loyed.     But  the  principal  recommendation  of  this  steep 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  prepared.     A  solution 
f  bine  vitriol  is    also   occasionally  used   as   a   pickle 
■r  seed  Wheat. 

The  seed  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  sown  by 
.e  hand,  but  the  broadcast-sowing  machine  is  also  em- 
oyed  on  many  farms  for  the  same  purpose.  Wheat  is 
cquently  sown  in  the  manner  styled  ribbing,  already 
[verted  to.  When  this  mode  of  sowing  is  adopted,  the 
ed  is  scattered  by  the  hand  in  the  usual  manner ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  necessarily  falls  into  the  inter- 
Is  between  the  small  drills,  the  plants  grow  up  in 
raliel  rows  in  the  same  manner  as  if  sown  by  the  drill- 
ichine.  The  practice  of  ribbing  in  Wheat  upon  sum- 
:  Mlows  is  highly  approved  of,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
;  the  ejection  of  the  young  plants  by  the  influence 
:..;  winter  frosts;  it  is,  further,  almost  a  certain  way 
■  securing  a  good  crop  of  Clover  the  following  year. 
V,  heat  is  sown  from  the  beginning  of  September  to 
1:  end  of  March.  The  quantity  of  seed  depends  of 
cirse  upon  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  quality  and  con- 
(icrn  of  the  land.  After  summer  fallow,  two  bushels 
I'  acre  are  deemed  suflicient ;  and  after  Beans,  Potatoes, 
c  Turnips,  three  bushels.  Old  Wheat  is  sometimes 
«i-n  in  preference  to  the  new,  and  in  this  case  a  less 
^intity  of  seed  suffices. 

The  produce  has  been,  in  many  instances,  so  high  as 
•  quarters  per  imperial  acre,  but  this  quantity  is 
Pkoned  a  great  crop  ;  four  quarters  per  acre  are  fre- 
9:ntly  obtained  in  the  low  district;  and  many  farms 
trage  35  quarters  during  a  lease.  Taking  the  average 
tth':  whole  county,  however,  for  the  last  few  years, 
duce  is  estimated  at  2J  quarters  per  statute  acre, 
ght  of  Wheat  varies,  according  to  the  seasons 
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r.er  circumstaoces,  from  GO  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel. 
'.  S'tliican. 

Home  Correspondence. 

tf'trturea   and  Zlrainajie.— Publications    on    experi- 

or  practical  mannrings  are  of  much  value,  but 

'.  for  the  raoat  part  a  very  material  omission  in 

,. .  cports.     I  refer  to  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  which  is 

Mary  in  every  such  case,  previously  to  the  aj)plica- 

of  maoure.     Trials  of  various  substances  are  made 

multiplied  with  great  care  and  precision,  and  the 

Iti  are  watched  and  recorded  with  minutest  attention 

lOut  any,  or  with  only  a  iligbt  reference  to  the  con- 

leoti  of  the  soil.     Is  there  any  one  science  besides 

enltnre,  the  facts  of  which  are  thus  carelessly  de- 

llned?     Now,  let  any  one  of  these  reports  be  read, 

l«t  the  reader  try  the  most  succensful  experiment  on 

•WBIoil,  Will  the  result  be  similar?  No.  And  why  are 

rcinUa  diaiimilar  1     That  ia  a  question  seldom  put ; 

the  experimentalist  either  sits  down  discontented^ 

indefaiigibly  to  work  with  the  neit  best  manure, 

l|M  with  equal   ill  success.     One   tries   nitrate  of 

ona  soil  within  reach  of  sea-breezes  which  have  for 

bome  to  it  enough  of  soda,  and  he  fails.     Another 

n  nrtrate  of  potaah  to  a  soil  containing  sufficient 

•b,  and  he  faili.     So  it  is  with  gypsum,  and  many 

•nbstancea.     One  remark,  however,  may  be  mode 

be  way,  and   that  ia.   that  appearances  sometimes 

ITB.    Home  we.l.cilablishcd  f,.ct«  have  shown  that  a 

;  tocreaae  m«y  be  made  to  the  weight  of  a  crop  of 

or  to  other  crop,,  by  a  manure  the  effects  of  which 

Jt  make  any  great  «how  on  the  ground  ;  and  on  the 

1  'i^,  InitancH  of  great  apparent  with  little  actual 


effect  often  occur,  as  when  a  deeper  green  in  a  plant  may 
be  produced  with  little  benefit  to  the  produce.     Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  variety  of  seasons,  but  soils 
of  great  fertility  and  good  tilth  are  much  less  exposed  to 
injury  from  too  dry  or  too  wet  weather  than  poor  soils. 
It  is  true  we  cannot  give  to  a  poor  sterile  soil  all  the 
constituents  of  one  that  is  fertile,  without  incurring  an 
expense  far  beyond  the  profit.     This,  however,  is  unne- 
cessary, for  we  know  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  some 
substances  will  often  insure  a  great  crop,  and  in  such 
cases  all  further  applications  would  have  been  an  unne- 
cessary outlay  ;  and  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  extra 
fertilising  materials  in  a  fertile  soil  are  frequently  of  no 
apparent  use.     The  great  object  then  is,  that  in  every 
case  of  manuring  being  reported,  an  analysis  of  the  soil 
be  given.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  land  is  a  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  clay,  or  loam,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  should  be  minutely  stated  ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  Agriculture  take  its  proper  rank 
as  a  science.     [This  is,  probably,  sufiiciently  correct ; 
but  coupling  together,  1  st,  the  imperfection  of  our  means 
of  analysis,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  composition  of  the  soil  of  a  field  ;  and, 
2d,  the  great  expense  of  the  operation— an  expense  the 
greater  in  consequence  of  the  great  variability  of  soil 
even  in  its  mineral  component  parts— coupling  together 
these  two  considerations,  we  question  if  it  be  not  the 
more  economical  plan  for  farmers,  if  they  require  them, 
to  try  the  various  manures  each  for  himself  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  then  be  guided  by  personal  experience  in  the 
matter  of  their  more  extended  use,  rather  than  rest  on 
reports  of  published  experiments,  the  imperfections  of 
which  are  here   so  accurately  indicated.] — A  question 
has  been  lately  asked  in  your  Journal— "  What  is  the 
action   of  sea-salt   on   carbonate    of  lime?"      In   dry 
weather,  after  a  high  tide,  little  hollows  may  be  observed 
on  the  limestone  and  chalk  strata  of  rocks  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  salt  water  has  been  evaporated,  leaving 
crystals  of  common  salt.     In  all  these  instances  the  rock 
appears  more  decomposed  than  it  would  have  probably 
been  if  only  rain-water  had  fallen  and  been  dried  there  ; 
but  this  requires  to  be  verified. — Many  able  articles  have 
been  published  on  drainage,  but  nearly  all  of  (hem  relate 
to  arable  land.     Now,  a  little  observation  will  show  that 
the  draining  of  Grass  land  is  of  equal  importance.     The 
difference  between  good  and  bad  pasture  land  is  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  on  land  bearing  a  crop.     Meadow  land 
more  resembles  arable  land,  as  there  is  a  crop  of  hay  to 
be  made  ;  but  the  bulk  may  be  considerable  in  certain 
seasons,  while  the  quality  is  of  inferior  value.     Grass 
land  is  usually  wet  land  made  partially  dry  by  surround- 
ing ditches,  and  some  open  drains.     It  is  very  seldom 
properly  drained  so  as  to  removetbestagnant  water  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  Grasses.  Grass  land  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : — 1st.  Constantly  wet  on  an  impervious  sub- 
soil ;  bearing  the  sedges  and  many  sub-aquatic  plants 
which  thrive  in  landfuUof  stagnant  water,  but  are  of  little 
value,  and  that  only  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer.   2dly.  Wet,  but  on  a  porous  substratum,  and  conse- 
quently experiencing  a  slight  circulation  of  air  through  it, 
by  the  passing  away  of  some  portion  of  the  water  with 
which  it  is  charged.     This  land  supports  better  Grasses, 
but  it  is  BO  chilled  by  evaporation,  and  there  is  still  so 
much  stagnant  water,  that  such  land  is  comparatively 
very   inferior.      3dly.  Originally  wet,    but   thoroughly 
drained  by  open  or  closed  drains  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
Land  in  this  state  is  but  seldom  seen,  but  it  generally 
produces  the  best  Grasses,  which  are  growing  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  and  the  sedges  and  inferior  Grasses 
which  formerly  grew  upon  it  are  gradually  disappearing. 
It  is  frequently  objected  to  drainage,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  fall  or  outlet  for  the  water.     This  objection  is 
often  imaginary  only,  and  if  the  operator  begins  his  work 
at  his  lowest  point,  and  drains  upward  as  long  as  he  can 
see   the  water   run,  he  will  geuertlly  find  fall  enough. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  there  is  a  fall,  though  it 
is   not   apparent.      This   is   well   worth   attention.      A 
stream  of  water  runs  nearly  as  fast  at  the  bottom  of  a 
full  channel  as  at  the  surface ;  it  runs  faster  than  either 
in  the  middle.     Suppose  an  outlet  to  be  into  a  full  water- 
course, a  drain  full  of  water  leading  into  this  full  water- 
course will  still  slowly  convey  the  water  in  the  drain,  and 
the  drain  will  receive  a  supply  from  the  water  in  the  soil 
which  would  otherwise  stagnate  there.     Such  full  drains 
should  be  frequently  cleared  of  obstructions  under  the 
surface,  and  the  good  effect  will  infallibly  appear,  even 
under   such    unfavourable    circumstances.       From    the 
usually  flat  surface  of  Grass  land,  closed  drains  are  not 
frequently  made.     Open  drains  are  commonly  too  shal- 
low ;  they  should    be  deep  enough  to  draw  away  the 
water  beneath  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  warm 
and  dry  very  soon  after  being  wet.     It  will  not  then  be 
injured  by  a  wet  season,  nor  by  a  dry  one. —  T.  P. 

I)ihljlin(j  WUeul. — VVe  live  in  an  age  when  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land  are  more  fully  developed  than 
they  have  hitlierto  been.  Any  improvements  that  will 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  produce,  are  de- 
serving of  consideraiion  ;  to  follow  an  established  sys- 
tem, merely  because  our  progenitors  have  so  done, 
savours  strongly  of  prejudice  ;  agriculture,  like  olher 
sciences,  nliould  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age.  The  dihhiing  of  Wheat  has  recently 
met  with  encouragement;  whether  the  practice  willfully 
answer  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  further  expe- 
rience will  deraouhtrate.  The  following  experiment,  upon 
a  small  scale,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectaticmB  of 
the  parties  interested  ;  when  first  tried  it  was  laugheil  nt 
by  some,  ond  cuiiHiilercd  a  Utopian  scheme  by  jnany  ; 
whether  its  further  extension  will  be  deserving  of  sup- 
port, is  u  matter  for  consideration.     A  gciitlomnn  of 


Epworth  dibbled,  the  first  week  iu  November,  1843,  two 
quarts  and  half  a  pint  of  golden-drop  Wheat  on  1  rood, 
5  perches  of  land,  the  holes  being  9  inches  apart  each 
way,  two  grains  being  put  in  a  hole  ;    and  5  quarts  2 
pints  and  a  half  on  1  rood,  35  perches  of  land  ;    half  of 
the  latter  being  in  rows   12  inches  apart,  and  4^  inches 
m  the  row,  two  grains  in  a  hole  ;    the  other  hall  of  the 
1  rood,  35  perches  the  same  distances,  but  three  grains 
in  a  hole.     The  land  is  a  light,  black   sandy  soil,  about 
4j  inches  deep;  the  subsoil  a  very  light  sand,  and  had 
been  the  previous  year  cropped  with  Potatoes,  manured 
with  very  indifferent  straw-yard  manure,  and  had  like- 
wise been  alternately  cropped  with  Wheat  and  Potatoes 
for  some  years   previously.     The  land  dibbled  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  birds,  which  got  part  of 
the  seed.     The  following  management  was  pursued  after 
the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  :— Three  sacks  of  soot 
were  sown  upon  the  land  in   December,  yet  the  Wheat 
looked  very  thin  and  bad  during  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  May  1  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  guano,  mixed 
with  2  cwt.  of  gypsum,  was  sown  upon  the  Wheat,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  season,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  afford  much  benefit.     It  was  twice  hoed  during 
the  spring,   and  in   May  began  to  tiller  and  assume  a 
luxuriant  appearance,    and    maintained   a   dark  healthy 
colour  throughout ;  the  straw  was  remarkably  strong  and 
of  good  length  ;  the  ears  very  large,  many  of  them  con- 
taining upwards  of  70  grains,  but  averaged  about  60 
grains;  there  were  3  rows  of  corn,  and  some  4  in  the 
ear;  the  stems  varied  from  8  to  21  from  each  root.  The 
corn  is  a  remarkably  bold   and  fine  sample,  and  weighed 
14  stones  per  load  of  three  bushels  ;    the  weight  ot  the 
straw  was  not  ascertained.  The  produce  from  the  1  rood, 
5  perches  of  laud,  was  over  12  bushels  ;  and  from  the 
1  rood   35    perches,    21    bushels,    making  4  quarters  I 
bushel  of  corn  from  less  than  1  peck  of  seed  on  3  roods 
of  hnd.     The  growing   crop   suffered   more   from  the 
drought, in  consequence  of  being  so  thin  upon  the  ground, 
than   the   thicker   sown   crops.     The   same  gentleman 
sowed  1  rood  of  Wheat   broadcast,  4  pecks  per  acre  ;    1 
rood,  8  pecks  per  acre  ;  and  dibbled  1  rood,  3  pecks  per 
acre.     Having  disposed  of  the  land  with  the  growing, 
crops  (which  got  mixed),  the  produce  could   not    be 
known  ;  but   that  sown  with  3  pecks  per  acre  had  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  broadcast ;  if  the  land  had 
been  of  a  stronger  nature,  in  better  condition,  and  the 
weather  moister,  there  is  no  doubt  the  crop  would  have 
been  more  abundant.     The  gentleman  purposes  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  being  convinced  of  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  the  dibbling  and  thin-sowing  system. 

—  T.  B.  Pearson,  Epworth. S.  L.  B.  adds — I  am 

anxious  that  the  system  of  dibbling  Wheat  should  be 
fairly  tried.  Be  so  good  as  to  say  at  what  depth  the 
seed  should  be  sown ;  whether  more  than  a  single  grain 
should  be  deposited  in  each  hole  ;  and  at  what  distance 
from  each  other  the  holes  should  be  made.  The  rows 
should,  I  understand,  be  six  inches  apart.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  experiment  of  sowing  some  Wheat  last 
January,  much  thinner  than  usual,  has  answered  very 
well  :  the  thin-sown  has  yielded  considerably  more.  In 
the  spring  I  had  some  difficulty  in  dissuading  my  steward 
from  ploughing  it  down  as  a  failure.  A  small  quantity 
of  Oats  was  dressed  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth  with 
nitrate  of  soda  ;  the  effect  is  very  striking,  but  I  merely 
mention  it  to  draw  your  notice  to  the  subject ;  for 
though  the  increased  produce  of  the  dressed  portion  was 
obvious  to  every  one  who  saw  the  field,  I  am  afraid  the 
steward  has  not  kept  that  parcel  by  itself,  which  will 
prevent  me  from  sending  you  an  accurate  return.  I  will 
send  you  soon  the  result  of  Campbell's  steep  applied  to 
Oats.  [Thank  you  :  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  sooa 
from  others  of  our  readers  who  may  have  steeped  their 
grain,  on  this  subject.  Dibble  Wheat  in  holes  li-  inches 
deep,  and  6  inches  apart  every  way  ;  2  seeds  iu  each 
hole.] 

Tanks. — If  your  correspondent  "  Joe"  can  heat  the 
water  in  his  tank,  he  will  stop  the  leaking  by  introducing 
a  peck  of  oatmeal  into  the  tank,  when  the  water  is  quite 
hot.  I  have  recently  tried  the  experiment  with  complete 
success.  The  oatmeal  renders  the  water  mucilaginous, 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  cracks  it  deposits  a  por- 
tion of  the  glutinous  matter  held  in  solution,  and  by 
degrees  fills  up  the  cracks.  In  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, flaws  in  the  stills  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
illicit  mountain-dew  are  effectually  closed  by  means  of 
wetted  oatmeal.  I  am  assured  that  in  the  same  manner 
defective  iron  boilers  may  be  made  perfectly  water-tight. 
*'Joe"  has  committed  a  mistake  in  not  using  pure 
cement.  If  all  otlier  measures  fail,  he  may  still  accom- 
plish his  object  by  lining  the  bottom  with  roofing  tiles 
placed  close  together  and  covering  them  with  a  coat  half 
an  inch  thick  of  cement,  unmixed  with  any  other  material, 
and  applied  by  a  workman  who  knows   how  to  use  it. — 

— Jt.  G.  L.- Another  correspondent  says  that  he  has 

three  tanks,  and  all  of  them  hold  perfectly  well  ;  the 
liquid  in  them  being  secured  by  puddle  dams  of  good 
clay  Ifi  inches  wide — the  tanks  being  faced  with  brick. 
They  are  sunk  in  very  open  gravel. 

Carliunalc  of  Iron. — Is  not  this  salt  highly  conducive 
to  vegetation  ?  It  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  bottoms 
of  open  drains  (?)  of  un  orange  colour.  I  supfiose  it  to 
be  produced  by  a  previously  existing  state  uf  iron  in 
solution,  as  a  protoxide  or  as  a  sulphate  of  iron,  both 
equally  pernicious  to  plants.  When  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  iron  probably  unites  with  the  carbonie 
acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  it  becomes  carbonate  of  iron. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  Grasses  thrive  in  it  with  much 
luxuriance,  and  if  the  contents  of  the  drain  be  thrown 
out  to  its  sides,  better  Grahses  soon  appear  there.  The 
subject  deserves  inquiry.    There  ia  not  much  encourage- 
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.eirf^^^rth^^^ppearance.of  the  yellow  H^ 

not  obtained  directly  from  the  soil,  as  a  large  portion  of 
it  was  derived  from  the  air  ;  but  from  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  straw  of  Wheat  was  obtained  from  the  soil ;  hence 
the  provision  made  in  some  leases  that  no  straw  should 
be  carried  off  the  land.  DifTerent  kinds  of  hay  carry 
off  different  quantities  of  inorganic  matter  from  the  soil, 
and  consequently  have  different  effects  upon  the  land. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  inorganic 
matter  in  100  lbs.  of  hay  : — 


matter  in  question  ;  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be  mju- 
rious,  and  so  it  is,  as  stopping  the  proper  drainage  of 
land.  Ferruginous  soils,  however,  are  often  very  fertile. 
Arable  land  containing  too  much  o.xide  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, is  improved  greatly  and  immediately  by  the  addition 
of  calcareous  substances.  The  benefit  arising  from 
composts  of  peat  and  lime  may  be  greater  or  less  in  pro- 
portion as  iron  abounds  or  otherwise  in  the  peat.— 7".  P. 
Ononis  arvensis.  —  Your  correspondent  "  H.  C," 
(p.  660),  should  ponder  well  the  following  trite  anecdote ; 
_"  An  old  farmer,  on  his  death-bed,  told  his  sons,  who 
were  not  very  industrious  lads,  that  he  bad  deeply  buried 
his  money  in  a  particular  field,  which  was  the  most 
barren  land  on  his  farm.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, soon  after  the  old  man's  death  the  sons 
began  to  dig  (and  they  dug  deeply  too)  all  over  the  field, 
and  this  they  did  again  and  again,  for  it  was  long  before 
they  quite  despaired  of  finding  the  money.  At  length 
however,  they  gave  over  the  search,  and  sowed  the  land 
with  Corn  ;  when,  from  the  thorough  deep  digging  and 
clearing  which  it  had  received,  the  crop  which  they 
reaped  was  indeed  a  treasure."  Now,  it  "  H.  0.  will 
imagine  that  he  has  buried  a  bog  of  dollars  just  below 
the  roots  he  complains  of,  and  will  take  the  pains  to 
look  for  them  with  the  same  assiduity  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  aforesaid  youngsters  in  their  case,  no  doubt 
he  will  be  rewarded  as  they  were.  If  your  corres- 
pondent were  to  cut  off  the  plant  close  to  the  ground, 
just  before  it  begins  to  blossom,  scoop  out  a  hole,  and 
fill  it  with  salt  or  hot  lime,  it  would  probably  kill  the 
root. — Agricola.  _         ^     _,    . 

Quaelc  Manures.— ^axat  years  since,  Dr.  Tans  ana- 
lysed and  published  his  analysis  of  a  number  of  quack 
medicines,  then  popular.  Could  not  something  of  the 
kind  be  done  with  regard  to  quack  manures  ?  The  most 
ignorant  of  your  readers  must  know  by  this  time  that  a 
variety  of  saline  solutions  exercise  a  powerful  effect  on 
vegetation  in  different  ways,  and  that  various  of  them 
will  exist  in  solution  together,  without,  at  any  rate,  detri- 
mental reaction.  "What  a  facility  this  affords  to  the 
manure  doctor  I  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  Agricultural;  Chemistry  will  be  the 
silent  and  certain  remedy ;  but  does  not  the  enormous 
sale  of  patent  medicines  in  this  enlightened  age  prove 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  fond  of  quackery  as  it  is  of 
novelty  ?  Surely  the  old  practical  farmer's  affection  for 
and  firm  confidence  in  his  muck-midden  is  now  his  safe- 
guard and  not  his  prejudice.  Would  that  some  sure 
analyst  and  uncompromising  manwould  imitateDr.  Paris ! 
— Micklewell. 


In  Rye 

Red 

White 

Grass  Hay. 

Clover. 

Clover. 

Potash      . 

.    8.8 

19.9 

31.0 

6.2 

Soda . 

.    3.9 

6.3 

Lime. 

.     7-3 

27.8 

23.5 

Ma;^nesia  . 

.    0-9 

3.3 

3.0 

.     0.3 

0.2 

1.9 

Oxide  of  Iron   . 

.     0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

Oxide  of  Mangan 

ese  0  0 

0.0 

0.0 

Silica 

■  27.7 

3.6 

14.7 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

.    3.5 

4.5 

3.5 

Phosphoric  acid 

.     0,3 

6.6 

5.0 

Carbonic  acid  . 

.     0.1 

3.6 

2.1 

The  soil  must  contain  all  of  the  above,  otherwise  it 
cannot  build  up  the  plant  which  contains  them  ;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, in  their  proper  proportions,  will  he  the  luxuriance 
or  stuntedness  of  the  crop.  Every  plant  that  grows 
requires,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  composition 


every  variety  of  crop,  consequently  any  addition  wouh 
he  unprofitable.  Hence  the  reason  of  so  many  conflict 
ing  opinions  respecting  the  utility  of  manures.  A.  B.  hai 
a  field  deficient  in  the  due  proportion  of  gypsum ;  am 
by  applying  it  to  his  crop  be  finds  the  most  beneficia 
effects.  C.  D.  hears  of  these  results  and  applies  it  to  hi 
fields,  which  have  already  an  abundant  quantity  of  it,  bu 
require  something  else ;  and  the  consequence  is,  it  doe 
no  good,  and  he  pronounces  it  worthless  as  a  manure 
and  his  next  neighbour,  E.  F.,.who  would  have  been  bend 
filed  by  its  application,  has  been  dissuaded  from  applying 
it.  Milk  contains  so  much  bony  earth  that  in  75  year; 
a  cow  pastured  on  an  acre  of  land  will  carry  off  a  ton  o; 
bones;  hence  some  lands  used  for  dairy  purposes,  i: 
Cheshire  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  deteriorated  to  sucl 
a  degree  that  they  were  not  worth  more  than  from  5s.  t 
10s.  per  acre,  just  because  the  cows  pastured  on  thee 
had  carried  away  all  the  bone  out  of  the  soil.  Bone-dus 
was  at  length  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  the  result 
were  so  astonishing  that  the  land  increased  700  per  cent 
in  value,  and  the  rector's  tithes  were  increased  five-fok 
,\ny  or  all  other  manures,  had  they  wanted  bone,  woul 
have  proved  ineffectual.  The  bones  added  just  whs 
had  gradually  been  taken  off  in  the  lapse  of  years,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  peculiar  husbandry  of  the  district. 

SI.  Quivox Having  fixed  the  14th  ult.  to  commenc 

their  annual  inspection  of  the  farms   occupied  by  th; 
different  members,  the  Club  assembled  at  the  residencj 


of  soil,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  its  ashes    If  no    ^^^^^^^  president!  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  homj 

alteration  of  crops  IS  made.  Nature  will  become  exhausted  I  f.^ P  »;__,._^._    ^^^^^  ^^^  different  exoeriments  witi 

in  some  of  her  resources,  and  the  plant,  for  want  of 
nourishment,  must  die.    We   have  facts  to  prove  that 


SOUTH  DERBYSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

'  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at 
Ashbourn  on  Saturday  week,  Mr.  Colville,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  said  that  many  of  his  brother  cheese-makers 
were  alarmed  at  the  great  importation  of  American 
cheese,  and  on  this  subject  complaints  were  loud  and 
frequent,'many  oftbe  farmers  anticipating  ruin.  It  was 
by  way  of  reply  to  these  communications,  and  with  the 
view  also  of  relieving  the  minds  of  farmers  in  the  cheese 
districts,  that  he  was  desirous  of  communicating  some 
facts  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession.  In  order 
to  obtain  correct  information  on  the  subject,  he  had 
searched,  with  great  care  and  labour,  through  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  for  the  last  12  years.  The  returns 
spread  over  many  volumes,  but  he  had  reduced  the  main 
facts  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that  they  might  see  at 
once  how  the  case  really  stood.  What  he  intended  to 
show  was  this,  that  although  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can cheese  was  greatly  increased,  it  had  driven  the 
Dutch  cheese  out  of  the  market,  and  the  aggregate 
importation  is  less  now  than  it  was  several  years  ago. 
Though  the  American  cheese  had  come  in  in  shoals,  tlie 
Dutch  cheese,  instead  of  being  brought  here  as  formerly, 
was  taken  elsewhere  (to  France  he  was  told).  He  would 
now  show  them  how  the  case  stood : — 


Imported 

From  Hol- 

From 

Aggregate 

Year. 

from 

land  or 

countries 

America. 

Belgium. 

of  Europe. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

9 

133,397 

1049 

134,459 

1832 

50 

132.111 

1282 

133,446 

1833 

None 

131,355 

1712 

1834 

1 

145,004 

1584 

146,594 

1835 

6 

139,694 

1152 

140,952 

1836 

1 

210,024 

1143 

211,169 

1837 

1 

235,973 

,, 

1726 

237,732 

1838 

2 

225,695 

2179 

227,877 

1839 

None 

209,547 

.. 

1389 

210,436 

1840 

41 
15,154 

221,957 

.. 

1464 

226,462 

1841 

254,995 

2-0,149 

1842 

14,098 

165,614 

179,748 

1343 

42,312 

136,998 

179,389 

By  subtracting  they  would  find  that  the  importation  of 
cheese  during  the  last  10  years  had  actually  decreased 
by  nearly  32,000  cwts.,  while  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  by  2,300,000  mouths. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Casih  Douglas.— The  following  is  an  abridged  report 
of  Professor  Johnston's  second  lecture  here,  taken  from 
the  Dumfries  Courier :— The  different  substances  of 
which  plants  are  composed  must  exist  in  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
to  be  reared,  so  ought  the  land  to  be  manured.  Thus, 
while  Wheat  grain  contained  only  two  per  cent,  of  ashes, 
hay  contained  10  per  cent.     Hence  the  Wheat  required  a 


Nature  will  not  for  ever  grow  the  same  plant  on  th: 
same  soil.      The  Black   Forest  consisted   first  of  Oak, 
then  of  Pine,  and  now  it  is  again  covered  with  broad- 
leaved  trees  ;  and  as  with  trees  so  with  crops,  and  as  on 
a  large  so  on  a  small  scale.     Different  modes  of  hus- 
bandry have  been  adopted.   Instead  of  Oats  being  grown 
15  or  20  years  on  the  same  soil,  the  rotation  of  three    Oran«-efield  • 
white  crops  and  six  years'  Grass  was  adopted  ;  this  also  |  f,,;^ ?,„,.,„   j 
has  become  antiquated,  and  now  the  preferable  alterna- 
tion of  white  and  green  crop  is  adopted.     Alternating 
crops,  and  adding  such  manures  as  have  been  carried  off 
by  preceding  crops,  is  the  only  profitable  mode  of  culti- 
vation, while  Nature  will  also  assist  by  the  going  on  of  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  minerals, 
&c.  &c.     A  soil  containing  just  sufficient  lime  for  a  lux- 
1  uriant  crop  of  Rye-grass  would  be  far  deficient  for  either 
Clover  or  Lucerne.     The  soil  must  contain  in  abundance 
what  your  crop  specially  requires,  and  consequently  the 
necessity  of  selecting  the  manure  to  suit  the  crop  wanted  ; 
and  skilful  farmers  will  put  this  principle  into  practice, 
and  also  select  crops  suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  ;  thus,  if  yon  wish  to  feed  for  milk 
you  must  select  a  plant  containing  an  abundant  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  this  plant  will  not  grow  on  land 
which  has  been  exhausted  of  this  acid,  though  it  con- 
tained all  other  necessary  ingredients  in  abundance.  The 
ground  becomes  exhausted  in  many  ways.     By  cropping 
too  long  with  eitherfone  kind  or  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and  carrying  off  both  grain  and  straw,  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted very  speedily.     It  becomes  exhausted  of  some  of 
its  soluble  matter  by  the  action  of  rains,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  wetness  of  the  soil.     By  the  application  of  proper 
manures   the   waste    may   be  replaced.      Feeding  will 
replace  a  portion  of  the  waste  of  solid  matter  ;   but  a 
great  portion  of  the  soluble  is  lost,  both  by  being,  to  a 
small  extent,  irrecoverable,  and  because   of  the  direct 
waste  by  carelessness  or  ignorance.     These  soluble  or 
saline  substances  are  principally  contained  in  the  urine 
of  cattle,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  lost  so  is  the 
direct  waste.     The  urine  of  one  single  cow  is  valued  in 
Flanders  at  21.  per  annum.     What,  then,  must  be  the 
loss  on  the  whole  of  the  cows  in  Great  Britain  ?     Guano 
is  not  a  more  valuable  manure  than  the  urine  of  cattle, 
and  yet  farmers  carry  off  this  from  their  yards  by  large 
ditches,  as  if  it  were  only,  what  it  has  too  long  been  con- 
sidered, a  nuisance  ;  while  they  will  give  10/.  a  ton  for 
an  article  of  no  greater  value.    By  building  suitable  tanks 
the  whole  of  the  farm-yard  saline  matter  might  be  pre- 
served, and  900  lbs.  of  good  solid  matter,  equal  to  the 
best  Peruvian  guano,  would  be  the  annual  produce  of 
one  cow.     Tanks  ought  to  be  made  capable  of  containing 
all    the  urine  voided  in  four  months  ;    they  should  he 
divided  in  the  middle,  and  one  end,  when  filled,  shonld 
be   allowed   to   ferment.     This   fermentation  would  be 
completed  in  about  six  weeks,  when  it  should  be  carried 
to  the  land  and  applied  as  we  now  apply  guano  and 
water.     In  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  ammonia  is 
apt  to  escape  ;  but  by  mixing  the  urine  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  this  will  be  prevented  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
Saline  matter  and  ammouia  in  the  urioe  voided  by  a  cow  m 

12  months. 
Recent    urine    contains  —  solid    lbs.       .  ,        ,  .     ^}% 

jnj^tter S*^"*    Yields  of  ammonia  226 

Kept  6  weeks'— Mix-ed  with  water  850  „  „  200 

,,  „         Unmixed      .        .    650  „  „  30 

We  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  results  of 
certain  saline  substances  when  scattered  over  unhealthy 
plants,  by  the  first  shower  washed  into  the  soil,  and 
immediately  consumed  by  the  plant  as  its  proper  and 
necessary  food  ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  gets  the  substances  upon  which  it  is  supported, 
and  of  which  it  is  composed,  will  it  vegetate.  Suppose 
any  of  the  substances  of  which  a  plant  is  composed  to  be 
already  in  the  ground  in  sufficient  proportion,  then  any 
addition  cannot  do  good.  Suppose  soda  to  be  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  hay,  any  addition  would  be  unprofit- 
able for  a  Rye-grass  crop,  while  it  would  he  of  immense 
benefit  to  double  the  quantity  for  Clover  or  Lucerne. 
And  again,  some  soils  contain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for 


farm  of  Craigie,  where  the  different  experiments  witj, 

various   kinds    of    manures     attracted    attention,    ani 

afforded  information.     The  great  interest  taken  in  tli 

proceedings  drew  together  an  unusual  number  of  entei! 

prising  farmers.      The   different   farms    visited  in  tl; 

course  of  the  day  were— Mr.  Young's,  Dalmilling  ;  M| 

Smith's,  Braehead  ;  Mr.  Reid's,  East  Sanquhar ;  M! 

Hendrie's,  Highfield  ;  Mr.    Reid's,    Clune  ;  Mr.    Tei' 

nant's.  Shields;  Mr.  Brace's,  Shaw;  Mr.  G.  Hendrie' 

Mr.  Thomas  Reid's,  Fairfield  Mains  ;  M 

Gaird'ner's,  Monkton  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Paterson's,  Aike 

brae.     The   very  high   state  of  excellence  which  the 

farms  displayed  in  every  department,  in  the  rearing  a 

management  of  stock,  in  the  extent  and  cleanness  of  t 

green  crops,  the  luxuriance  of  thegrain  crops,  and  the  rhi 

ness  of  the  pastures,  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  evt' 

one  ;  while   the    different    modes   of  management    al 

manuring  were  keenly  inquired  into,  and  as  freely  co- 

municated,  tending  to  diffuse  a  vast  amount  of  scienti! 

and  useful  knowledge.     Although  the  party,  on  leavi 

home  in  the  morning,  might  have   individually  thou|l 

their  own  practice  perfect,  they  must  have  returned) 

the    evening    better    farmers,    or   at    least    with 

determination  of  endeavouring  to  become  so.     On 

following  day  the  Club  met  at  Gadgirth,  and  having 

spected  Mr.  Gairdner's  farm  of  Brocklehill  on  their  v/ 

thither,  proceeded   to  inspect  the  home  farm  of  G 

girth,  which,  from  the  varied  experiments  with  spe.j 

and  other  manures,  so  distinctly  arranged,  occupie 

considerable  time.     The  improvements  effected  by  ] 

Burnett  to  those  who  may  have  seen  his  lands    a 

years  ago,  ere  he  began  his  operations,  must  he  strik 

indeed,  showing  how,  under  a  judicious  and  well-n 

lated  system,  a  comparatively  sterile   and  shallow^ 

may  be  converted  into  a  deep  and  fruitful  loam. 

Club  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Inglis's  farm  of  Stair,  wl 

a  field  of  splendid  Beans  upon  very  poor  soil  attrai 

general  attention,  proving  to  what  an  extent  this  < 

mcy    be  benefited  by  a   moderate   dressing  of  gu  i 

The  next  farm  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Bell  of  En' 

kine,  who  displayed  excellent  crops  of  Turnips,  Beii 

Potatoes,  and  Oats.  After  another  day  spent  in  exami:  i 

several  other  farms,  these  proceedings  terminated.  I 

is  right  to  state,  that  although  each  farm   did  not  s) 

the  same  perfection  in  every  respect,  there  was  nrf 

judgment  and  scientific  skill  displayed  in  all,  accor  1 

to  the  locality,  diversity   of  soil,  and  mode  of  fan 

pursued.     We  insert  the  above  short  account,  in  c'< 

to  give  publicity  to  a  system  worthy  the  adoption  o; 

Farmers'  Clubs ;  a  system  of  annual  visitation    of  : 

farms  of  members,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  r 

agricultural  improvement, 

East  Cornwall— kt  the  late  meeting  of  this  Soc 
the  president,  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  Esq.,  opened 
discussion  by  calling  attention  to  the  managernei 
Wheat  stubbles.  He  was  of  opinion  that  ihey  migl 
more  profitably  turned  to  account  than  by  so 
Turnips,  Rape,  or  lying  fallow  ;  he  had  transpli 
Swede  Turnips  in  several  of  his  stubbles  experimen 
It  was  of  importance  to  know  how  late  in  the  seaso 
planting  might  be  deferred  with  success,  as  the  ha 
this  year  was  unusually  early.  He  had  manured  so 
the  transplanted  Turnips  with  guano,  some  with  n 
of  soda,  some  with  bone-dust,  some  with  wood-! 
and  some  with  farm-yard  manure.  Those  which  h 
transplanted  in  his  stubbles  were  looking  better  than 
transplantedjin  some  parts  of  his  fields  where  'Tu 
had  failed.  After  some  conversation  on  this  subj 
discussion  took  place  on  the  pickling  of  Wheat  for 
Mr.  Pethick  said  he  had  used  blue-stone  (sulphi 
copper)  mixed  with  lime,  successfully,  for  this  pui 
about  an  ounce  of  blue-stone  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Ti 
son  had  used  arsenic,  but  it  was  not  effectual 
thought  pickling  very  useful,  and  approved  of  tb 


phate  of  copper.  Mr.  Badcock,  St.  Stephen's,  ohi 
that  old  Wheat-seed  was  not  subject  to  smut,  bu 
a  greater  quantity  was  necessary  ;  the  germinating 
of  old  seed  was  well  known  not  to  be  equal  to_  t 
new.  The  chairman  remarked  that  the  superio 
minating  power  of  new  seed  was  a  fact  of  some  u 
ance,  particularly  in  connexion  with  Swede  Turni 
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ture.  The  same  year's  seed  was  found  so  much  better 
in  practice  that  it  would  be  well  to  get  it  raised  in  the 
south  of  France,  or  in  some  early  climate,  in  time  for 
Turnip  sowing  iu  this  part  of  the  country  ;  he  thought  it 
possible  that  at  Penzance,  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
early  crops,  by  a  little  management,  Swede  seed  might  be 
raised  in  time — a  question  worthy  the  notice  of  our 
western  neighbours. 

Mr.  Kingdon  begged  Mr.  Archer  to  favour  the  club 
with  some  further  particulars,  referred  to  last  meeting, 
in  connection  with  his  mode  of  more  economically  keep- 
ing farm-horses.  Mr.  Archer  said  his  stables  were  filled 
with  ground-racks,  hut  he  did  not  generally  use  them  ; 
lie  had  his  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff,  in  a  loft  above ; 
the  chaff  was  then  mixed  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
corn  and  let  down  through  a  tube  to  the  manger  below. 
The  mouth  of  the  tube  and  the  manger  were  arranged  on 
the  principle  of  the  bird-cage  fountaiUj  so  that  the  horse 
could  not  breathe  on,  or  otherwise  injure  his  food,  no 
more  being  drawn  out  than  was  eaten  ;  by  this  means  he 
had  found  14  lbs.  of  chaff  and  two  gallons  of  corn  per 
day  sufficient.  Mr.  Rodd  then  detailed  the  result  of 
experiments  made  at  Trebartha,  on  the  field  he  hud 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  He  had  brought 
with  him  specimens  of  Turnips  grown  with  the  different 
manures  recommended.  Those  from  the  ground  ma- 
nured with  guano  alone  were  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
rest :  those  with  bones,  next  in  size ;  those  with  guano 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  those  with  bone-dust  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  had  both  been  comparative  failures,  as  might 
be  seen  by  the  specimens  he  had  brought  with  him.  He 
would  now  detail  the  result  of  experiments  on  a  subject 
introduced  by  their  president,  and  which  he  perceived  by 
the  public  prints  had  received  his  name,  *'  Gurneism." 
He  had  brought  with  him  specimens  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  its  action,  from  different  kinds  of  covering, 
all  of  which  were  labelled.  The  Grass  under  its  influence 
would  be  observed  to  be  a  foot  long,  whilst  that  on  the 
piece  of  turf,  cut  from  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  field, 
■uncovered,  would  be  seen  to  be  but  two  inches  in  length. 
,  The  greatest  effect,however,hadbeen  produced  by  a  basket- 
work  netting.  He  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  statisti- 
cal data  of  the  increase  produced  by  straw,  as  the  piece  of 
ground  hurdled  off  for  this  purpose  had  been  broken  into 
by  his  cattle,  and  the  Grass  had  been  eaten  ;  the  increase, 
however,  had  been  great.  Mr.  Gurney  observed  that 
since  their  last  meeting  he  had  made  several  experiments  ; 
some  showed  the  operation  of  light  and  shade.  He  had 
covered  a  piece  of  ground  by  day,  removing  the  covering 
every  night  ;  vegetation  under  it  was  soon  much  in- 
creased, and  of  a  simiUr  appearance  to  that  where  the 
covering  was  constantly  down.  The  increase  was  at  the 
rate  of  4000  lbs.  per  acre,  in  three  weeks.  On  another 
Jpiece  of  ground,  covered  by  night,  and  uncovered  by  day, 
,  vegetation  was  evidently  impaired,  and  looked  unhealthy  \ 
ithere  was  no  increase  of  Grass  whatever.  The  fibrous- 
icovering  in  both  these  cases  was  long  oaten  straw,  laid 
ion  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  to  the  land-yard. 

Ij      WcstJiTie On  Monday  last  the  meeting  of  this  Club 

jtook  place.     The  subject  for  the  evening  discussion  was, 

jHow   far,  or  to  what  extent,  can  poor  pasture  or  mea- 

jdow  lands  be  converted  into  arable,  without  raising  the 

Iprice  of  meat  to  the  consumer .'' — A  member  said  that 

jjhe  ploughed  up  four  acres  of  turf  which  would  not  keep 

*a  eheep.     He  ploughed  with  four  bullocks,  let  it  lay  till 

.spring,  raked  up  and  burned  the   Grass,  then  ploughed 

Iggaio,  and  sowed  red  Globe  Turnips,  and  the  produce 

j??ouId  kec-p  200  ewes  for  two  months. — Another  member 

,.!aid  he  thought  when  land  was  laid  down,  it  ought  to 

^remain   eo   six  or  seven  years,  as  the  accumulation  of 

'  regetable  matter  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  following 

^:rops.     In  Norfolk,  where  labour  was  cheap,  it  was  laid 

Jown  for  four  or  five  years. — -A  member  stated   that  in 

^omc  parts  they  laid   the  land  down   for  two  or   three 

^■ears.  and  then  ploughed  it  again.     This  was  the  system 

^jin   the  Cotswold,  which  is  a  bheep  country.     He  was  of 

'  )pitiion   that  it  was  of  coniiderable  advantage,  and  in 

r  ^reiking  up  be  should  not  take  the  best  or  the  poorest, 

&  he  doubted  whether  the  latter  would  pay,  as  the  pro- 

li.ce  would  not  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  fatten  cattle  ; 

ri  i.is  opinion  the  old  pasture  land  of  England  contained 

he   raw   material  of  more  grain    than  the  inhabitants 

oald   consume.       Perhaps    one   rea-^on    why    landlords 

bjectcd  to  the  breaking  up  of  land  was,  that  the  tenant 

>aDd  when  be  entered  a  farm  that  the  land  contained  a 

iTeDquanlityof  vegetable  matter,whichwa9the  lindlord's 

roperty,  and  it  was  the  tenant's  duty  to  leave  the  land  in 

le  fame  condition  ;  butif  hioken  up,  tlje  landlords  feared 

lat  the  Boil  would  be  exhausted  and  impoverished  ;  but 

C  thought  tliat  when  land  was  brakf-n  up  a  liigher  rent 

light  fairly  he  expected  by  the  landlord,  as  the  furmer'a 

rofita  wnuld  be  considerably  increased  ;  he  was  also  of 

pinion  that  by  laying  down  other  land  the  produce  would 

kewiie  begrcftter;  he  had  broken  up  land  which  whh 

ot  worth  ubovc   7a.   per  acre,  and  it  Mtili  rctain'id  the 

rfx;d  qaality  which  pasture  land  always  beara  to  following 

—it  worked  better,  «nd  yielded  better  corn  than  the 

■  'hie;  he  broke  up  oO  acres  and  laid  down  .30  acres, 

•:  found  that  that  which  Ijc   broke  up  yielded  three 

n  much  tin  that  which  he   bad  laid  down,  but  the 

'':e  would  helarffer  for  a  conftiderable  time.     There 

■'  quesiion  but  that  the  laying  dwwn  of  arable  land 

-  do  good,  ai  by  that  meann  we  conveyed  to  tlic  soil 

.':wtd  lapply  of  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  had 

■  ':priT<(J.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  alternate  »yHtcm, 
'"■hevfd  Ihc  prodoee  would   be  much  grc'iter  on 

■  rablc  and  pasture  land.  The  following  rcHolution 
loptcd  :  — "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meetini;  that 
;  tnds  at  present  under  pasture,  mi^ht  be  broken 
h  much  ariiantttgc,  ioasmucb  us  their  value  would 


be  increased  to  the  farmer,  and  the  public  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  increase  of  stock  and  corn.  At  the  same 
time,  this  meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general 
practice,  the  alternate  system  would  be  preferable  to  any 
method  of  breaking  up  without  restriction." 

Barnet. — A  meeting  of  landowners  and  farmers  resid- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood  was  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  injurious 
character  of  the  existing  system  of  buy  selling,  and  to 
discuss  the  plan  proposed  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Association,  projected 
by  some  influential  hay  farmers  in  this  locality.  Several 
startling  facts  were  stated  to  the  meeting,  proving  the 
necessity  of  some  exertion  being  made  to  lighten  the 
burthen  laid  upon  the  hay  farmer.  From  the  year  1840 
to  1843,  the  price  of  hay  had  been  gradually  falling,  the 
average  price  of  those  years  having  exhibited  a  decrease 
of  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  load  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  general  crops  of  the  last  three  years  did  not  produce 
an  average  quantity.  The  scarcity  of  the  present  year's 
crop  must,  of  course,  cause  higher  prices,  but  that  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  prospect.  There  was  a 
necessity,  then,  to  see  whether  any  relief  could  be  obtained 
in  the  way  of  diminution  in  the  charges  or  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  sale  of  hay.  When  any  complaint  on  this 
subject  was  addressed  to  salesmen,  it  was  invariably  met 
by  the  cry  of  "  Oh  !  look  for  a  reduction  of  rent ;  "  but, 
on  the  contrary,  let  the  farmers  see  what  the  salesmen 
took  from  their  pockets  !  The  salesmen's  charges 
amounted  to  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  rent  of  meadow 
land,  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  crop. 
This  view  of  the  case  showed  that  it  not  only  concerned 
the  tenants,  but  the  landlords  also.  The  extent  of  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  hay  farmer  under  the  present 
system,  was  truly  surprising.  A  year  or  two  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  charges, 
but  this  was  resisted  by  the  salesmen,  and  the  same  per 
centage  which  was  paid  when  hay  sold  from  5/.  to  \QL 
per  load,  was  still  continued  when  the  price  of  the  article 
had  fallen  to  705.  per  load.  Believing  that  an  absolute 
necessity  existed  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  charges  which  press  so  injuriously  upon 
the  farmer,  several  influential  persons  had  attended  meet- 
ings lately  held  to  devise  a  remedy  which  was  proposed 
to  be  effected  through  an  Association  of  hay  farmers,  who 
would  appoint  their  own  salesman,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  all  sales  on  credit,  abolishing 
the  mischievous  practice  of  throwing  the  risk  of  bad  debts 
upon  the  agent,  and  providing  a  fund  for  prompt  pay- 
ment to  those  members  who  might  be  desirous  of  immc 
diately  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  hay  sent  by  them 
for  sale.  A  general  outline  of  the  rules  proposed  lo  carry 
out  the  intended  new  system  of  hay  selling  was  then 
given,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  charges  would  be  at  once  effected  ; 
while  in  the  event  of  the  Association  receiving  the  extended 
support  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  especially  de- 
signed, the  charges  would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
nominal  amount.  The  object  was  a  legitimate  one,  in 
which  both  landlord  and  tenant  were  equally  concerned ; 
and  it  was  urged  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 


HcbiEtos. 

Practical  Instructions  for  using  Guano  as  a  Manure; 

illustrated   by  Practical  Results,     James  Clark,  24 

and  25,  Billiter-street,  London. 
With  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten  pages  of  original 
correspondence  at  the  end  of  it,  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  are  compiled  from  works  already  before  the 
public;  and  amongst  these  the  columns  of  this  Paper 
have  been  the  fruitful  though  unacknowledged  source  of 
much  useful  matter.  The  directions  given  by  Mr.  Clark 
as  to  the  use  of  guano  are  sufhclentty  trustworthy,  and 
the  evidence  which  he  has  gathered  together  of  its  value 
as  a  fertiliser  is  perfectly  conclusive.  We  extract  the 
following  as  one  of  his  most  interesting  proofs  of  this. 
It  is  extracted  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Grieve,  of  Archer- 
field,  near  Haddington  : — "  I  have  given  you,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  result  of  a  trial  made  by  me  last  year, 
with  four  different  kinds  of  manure,  in  growing  Swedish 
Turnips:  the  manure  was  applied  in  the  drills,  without 
any  moisture,  and  the  Turnips  sown  on  the  20th  May, 
1843.  Where  tlie  guano  was  used  they  brairded  more 
rapidly,  were  sooner  ready  for  the  hoe,  and  kept  ahead 
of  the  others  to  the  27th  November,  when  they  were 
lifted  and  carefully  weighed.  The  soil  of  the  field  on 
which  they  were  grown  is  a  dry,  friable  loam,  and  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  in  Grass,  until  18311. 


Kinds  Dnd  (luanti. 

ties  of  manures 

iiMca    per    Scotch 

acre. 


Gnnno,  5  cwt»i. . .. 
Form  clonic  12c(irt« 
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1  13 

2  12 


I7:i8    2:f  i;* 

13:n  H    27 

4     22.31     ak   14 

On  the  same  field  where  the  TumipB  grew,  we  sowed 
Wheat  on  the  17th  February,  IHM,  without  manure  of 
any  kind  :  no  difference  wob  observed  in  the  Wheat  till 
it  came  out  in  the  ear.  Where  the  dung  was  used,  It 
npprared  a  little  taller  and  Htronger  in  the  hlraw  than 
that  with  guano;  but  the  yuano  is  decidedly  better  thon 
either  rape-dust  or  booeb.^^^ 


Miscellaneous. 

On  the  Comparative  Advantage  of  Employing  Homes 
and  Oxen  in  Farm-work. — This  is  a  subject  which  has 
excited  some  controversy  among  agriculturists.  Lord 
Kames  wrote  elaborately  on  it,  and  was  at  great  pains  ia 
showing  the  superior  advantages  of  employing  oxen. 
Mis  observations  and  calculations  are  not  suited,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  advanced  state  of  husbandry  in  our  day, 
however  valuable  they  may  have  been  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  The  writer  of  the  following  essay  is  situ- 
ated in  a  district  of  Scotland  where  oxen  are  not  much 
used  in  farm-work  ;  but  he  has  for  several  years  past 
been  in  the  practice  of  employing  them  himself ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  his  observations  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  his  southern  brethren,  he  has  presumed 
to  send  them  across  the  Border.  Previously  to  the 
discovery  of  shoeing  in  the  ninth  century,  horses'  feet 
having  no  protection  against  the  stones  and  hard  ground, 
and  their  hoofs  not  being  so  durable  as  those  of  oxen, 
the  latter  almost  superseded  them  in  field  labour.  Even 
up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  there  were  few 
made  roads,  and  when,  consequently,  all  thoroughfares 
were  nearly  impassable  for  wheel  carriages,  agricultural 
produce  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  animals,  oxen  as 
well  as  horses.  It  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  or 
uninteresting  here  to  allude  to  the  plough-team  of  for- 
mer days.  The  manner  of  yoking  oxen  in  early  times 
seems  to  have  been  to  fasten  the  draught  gear  to  the 
horns.  This  barbarous  practice  extended  even  to  a  mo- 
dern date.  Lord  Kames  says — "  People  differ  in  the 
manner  of  yoking  oxen  ;  in  some  places  they  are  yoked 
to  the  tip  of  the  horn,  and  in  some  by  the  root ;  these 
modes  are  visibly  inconvenient.  When  an  ox  draws  by 
the  shoulder  like  a  horse,  his  head  is  free,  and  his  mo- 
tion natural;  when  yoked  by  the  horns,  he  lowers  his 
head  to  the  line  of  the  draught,  his  posture  is  constrained, 
and  his  step  short;  his  neck  indeed  is  strong,  but  his 
shoulder  is  a  better  fulcrum  for  the  draught."  This  is 
very  cool  reasoning  certainly.  It  was  well  for  the  poor 
brutes  that  the  policy  and  interest  of  the  master  chanced 
to  he  accordant  with  humanity.  Until  about  the  end  of 
last  century,  the  ordinary  collars  were  not  used  ;  a  sort 
of  stuffed  bow  was  fastened  round  the  neck,  and  the 
single  tree  lay  on  the  shoulder,  to  which  were  fastened 
the  chains  for  drawing  by.  The  array  of  numbers  and 
apparent  strength  employed  in  a  plough-team  would  as- 
tonish our  modern  agriculturists.  From  the  earliest 
times,  I  presume,  up  to  about  the  year  1760,  as  many  as 
from  12  to  20  oxen,  and  6  or  8  horses  would  have  beea 
engaged  in  drawing  one  plough  ;  this  can  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  otherwise  than  by  the  rude  and  awkward 
manner  of  yoking.  Before  1770  very  little  breadth  in- 
deed of  artificial  Grasses  was  sown.  The  ground  was 
cropped  for  a  succession  of  yegrs,  until  the  natural 
Grasses  (what  we  now  term  weeds)  got  thickly  and  firmly 
rooted,  the  growth  of  which  afforded  food  during  the 
day  in  summer  for  the  animals,  and  at  mid-day  the 
ploughmen  pulled  thistles  from  among  the  corn  for  night 
provender.  In  winter  the  horses  were  allowed  about  a 
feed  of  Oats  daily,  with  Oat-straw  ;  the  oxen  got  the 
latter  only.  While  thus  poorly  fed,  the  animals  had  not 
strength  in  the  draught ;  hence  the  numbers  requisite. 
The  farm  which  I  occupy  has  been  tenanted  by  my  an- 
cestors for  many  generations.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, my  great-grandfather,  and  his  son  for  many  years 
after  that,  employed  12  working  horses  and  28  working 
oxen,  one  half  of  each  set  being  yoked  to  one  plough  ;  I 
now  work  the  same  land  to  better  purpose,  I  presume, 
with  6  horses  and  2  oxen.  In  further  discussing  this 
subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  it  in  the  order  pointed 
out  in  the  conditions  : — 1.  The  Age  and  Breed  of  the 
Horses  and  Oren,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  first 
put  to  Work. — Horses  iu  this  country  are  put  to  work 
at  three  years  old  ;  they  are  often  from  the  commence- 
ment worked  steadily,  although  it  is  considered  preju- 
dicial to  their  future  development.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  breed  of  the  farm-horse  in  the  middle  and  northern 
districts  of  Scotland  being  recognised  by  any  particular 
name.  The  most  perfect  figure  of  a  draught-horse  is 
that  of  the  Clydesdale  breed  ;  he  is  distinguished  by  a 
short  compact  body  and  strong  broad  bone,  these  pro- 
perties being  characteristic  of  strength  and  durability. 
Oxen  are  put  to  work  somewhat  older  than  horses,  and 
they  are  not  at  the  outset  so  able  for  steady  work  ;  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  before  they  are  four  years  old. 
Our  work  oxen  are  bred  principally  in  the  shires  of  An- 
gus and  Aberdeen.  The  peculiarities  in  their  figure  are, 
a  small  head,  deep  chest,  round  body,  and  short  legs. 
The  largest  sizes,  although  frequently  selected  for  work, 
art^,  I  conceive,  not  the  most  proper.  They  have  natu- 
rally small  bones  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
body  ;  hence  the  strength  of  the  limbs  and  the  weight  of 
the  carcass  do  not  always  correspond  in  reckoning  them 
as  "  beasts  of  burthen."  The  weight  of  my  oxen  aver- 
ages about  800  lbs.  without  the  offal,  when  fed.  When 
much  heavier,  I  find  they  want  activity  and  endurance, 
and  their  feet,  from  the  additional  weight,  are  more  apt 
to  give  way.  2.  The  Condition  of  Horses  and  0;vcn, 
the  Work  pcrjormcd  hy  each,  and  its  relative  Value  ; 
Nature  of  the  Soil  where  worked. — In  all  well  and  eco- 
nomically managed  farming  estubliHhmentii,  due  regard  ia 
had  to  the  keeping  the  horscB  in  good  condition.  Effi- 
cient work  can  never  be  performed  by  ill-fed,  ill-groomed 
animals.  The  ordinary  allowance  of  food  to  each  horse 
daily  is  16  lbs.  of  Oats,  and  as  much  Oat-atraw  as  he 
choosts  to  eat.  My  oxen  get  as  many  Turnips  as  they 
can  eat.  They  are  fed  four  times  a  duy,  at  5  a.  m.,  11 
A.M.,  G  )-.M.,  and  half-past  8  r.M.,and  at  each  time  they 
eat  betwixt  them  120  lbs.,  being  in  all  500  Iba.  daily.  I 
often  slice  the  Turnipu  for  them,  especially  at  mid-day, 
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when  they  have  little  time  to  eat.  They  never  drink  any 
watei  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  Both  horses 
and  oxen  graze  in  summer  ;  I  have  not  ascertained 
which  of  them  require  the  most  Grass.  In  regard  to 
the  work  performed  relatively  by  hordes  and  oxen,  I 
should  say  that,  except  in  frost,  when  the  land  can- 
not be  ploughed,  the  amount  and  -value  of  the  work 
performed  by  each  are  equal.  Many  people  who  work 
oxen  keep  4,  and  work  each  pair  only  one  half  of  the 
■day.  This  is  a  most  expensive  system  ;  and,  were  a  good 
selection  of  the  oxen  to  be  made,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I  never  keep  more  than  2  at  one  time,  and  they  work  10 
hours  a-day  as  steadily  all  the  year  over,  except  in  frost, 
as  the  horses,  and  keep  in  perfectly  good  condiLion.  We 
often  see  oxen  going  very  slow  and  sluggardly  at  work ; 
when  well  trained,  and  of  a  proper  breed  and  size,  they 
will  step  out  as  well  and  as  fast  as  horses  :  mine  do  so. 
At  a  late  plougbing-match  in  the  district,  where  upwards 
of  70  ploughs  started,  my  ox-team  was  second  off  the 
field.  The  average  period  when  frost  prevents  ploughing 
may  be  stated  at  six  weeks.  During  this  time,  except 
in  the  threshing-mill,  oxen  are  unemployed.  The 
horses  are  then  engaged  in  carting  dung,  earth,  &c.  By 
calculating  the  work  of  the  pair  of  horses,  without  the 
man's  wages,  as  worth  Gs.  a  day,  and  allowing  \i.  I6s.  as 
the  value  of  the  threshing-mill  work  performed  by  the 
oxen  during  frost,  we  have  the  sum  of  9/.  standing 
against  the  latter.  It  will  not  do  to  listen  to  statements 
partly  speculative  and  hypothetical,  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  oxen  for  drawing  wheel-carriages  ;  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  at  present  to  know  that  they  are  not  so 
employed;  they  are,  in  the  time  of  frost  at  all  events, 
'Unsuited  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  best  fitted  for 
■oxen  to  tread  on  is  that  which  is  dry  and  most  free  from 
stones.  My  farm  is  composed  of  both  clay  and  black 
soil,  some  of  the  former  of  which  is  rather  wet,  but  there 
are  very  few  stones  anywhere.  My  oxen,  although  un 
-shod,  and  working  as  1  have  said  steadily,  never  get  the 
least  lame,  or  suffer  in  the  slightest  in  their  feet.  On 
another  farm,  however,  which  I  occupy,  where  the  soil  is 
more  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  somewhat  wet  and  stony, 
the  hoofs  of  the  oxen  wore,  and  became  tender,  and 
rendered  them  unfit  for  steady  work.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  shoe  them  in  such  circumstances,  but  the 
experiment  seldom  proved  satisfactory.  The  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  oxen  cannot  by  any 
management  or  precaution  be  profitably  employed  on 
wet  or  stony  soil.  3.  The  Cost  of  Maintenance  and 
Farriery  oj  each  Pair  of  Horses  and  Oxen,  including 
the  separate  Charge  of  Management. — A  horse  getting 
16  lbs.  of  Oats  daily  will  eat  in  seven  months  (the  period 
he  requires  grain)  about  10|  quarters,  which  in  value 
amounts  to  nine  guineas.  A  horse  wears  5  or  6  sets  of 
shoes  annually,  which  cost  185.  ;  other  55.  will  be  allow- 
ance enough  for  medicine.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  working  oxen  on  green  food,  such  as 
Turnips,  I  have  to  remark,  that  the  price  of  that  article 
varies  according  to  the  locality  where  it  is  grown.  I 
shall  reckon  the  price  or  value  of  the  ton  of  Turnips  at 
10s.,  being  the  average  in  an  inland  district.  I  have 
repeatedly  ascertained,  both  now  and  formerly,  the  exact 
quantity  of  Turnips  which  oxen  eat,  and  find  that  two 
daily  consume  about  500  lbs.,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
in  four  and  a  half  days,  or  47  tons  in  seven  months  (the 
time  they  require  Turnips),  which  in  value  amounts  to 
23/.  lOi".  I  make  no  calculation  on  the  cost  of  straw. 
I  believe  the  quantity  eaten  by  a  horse  and  ox  to  be 
about  equal.  The  charge  of  management  of  horses  and, 
oxen  is  the  same.  One  man  has  the  charge  of  a  pair,  and 
all  must  be  groomed  and  otherwise  attended  to  alike. 
4.  The  Cost  or  presumed  Value  of  each  Pair  of  Horses 
and  Oxen  ivith  their  Gear,  ivhen  put  to  work,  and  their 
Value  at  the  end  of  the  Comparison A  pair  of  farm- 
horses,  four  years  old,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work,  can 
be  bought  for  56/.  Their  gear  or  harness,  including  the 
cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  amounts  to  25^'.  yearly. 
Should  no  accident  occur  a  horse  will  last  twelve  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  worth  about  (J/.  Including 
the  difference  between  the  original  purchase  and  ultimate 
selling  price,  together  with  interest,  the  sum  of  3/.  IO5. 
is  thus  lost  annually  on  each  horse.  There  should  be 
added  to  this  at  least  30s.  to  cover  accidents  and  deaths. 
A  pair  of  oxen,  four  years  old,  costs  26/.  The  last  pair 
which  I  bought  cost  24/.  They  have  worked  regularly 
for  four  years,  and  I  am  now  feeding  them  for  slaughter. 
I  expect  to  get  about  30/.  for  them.  They  work  one 
■day  a  week  at  the  threshing-mill,  which  does  not  seem  to 
retard  their  feeding.  I  would  therefore  calculate  that 
no  actual  loss  will  be  sustained  on  oxen  from  the  time  of 
their  being  bought  and  sold.  The  cost  of  gear,  including 
keeping  in  repair,  costs  10s.  annually.  The  account  of 
the  different  items  stands  thus  : — • 

Expenditure,  5'C,,  on  a  working  horse  yearly , 

£    s.  d. 

To  lOi  quartera  of  Oats,  at  18s 9    9    0 

To  deterioralion  in  value,  interest  ou  outlay,  losses 

by  accidents  and  death 5    0    0 

To  shoeing  and  medical  attendance    .        .        ,        .13    0 
To  furnishing  and  repairing  gear         .        .        ,        .15    0 


^16  17  0 
Expenditure,  SfC,  on  a  working  ox  yearly. 

To  23J  tons  of  Turnips  at  1O5.  per  ton  .        .        ,1115  0 

To  famishing  and  repairing  gear         .        .        .        .      0  10  0 

To  loss  on  his  work  during  frost  .        .        ,        .      4  10  0 

To  interest  on  purchase  price 0  15  0 


^17  10  0 
In  the  above  table,  I  have  calculated  the  Oats  given  to 
the  horses  at  the  market  price;  but  the  cleanings  and 
inferior  grain,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of, 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food,  and  thus 
the  cost  on  this  item  can  be  reduced  ;  otherwise  the 
figures  above  so  nearly  correspond,  that  it  rests  with  the 
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partiality  of  parties  whether  they  shall  employ  horses  or 
oxen,  or  partly  both.  For  my  own  part,  after  duly  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  after  the  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  employing 
horses  exclusively.  They  are  ready  at  all  times  for  all 
kinds  of  work  ;  in  wet  or  frosty  weather  they  can  be  em- 
ployed in  carting,  and  in  leading  the  crop  in  harvest  they 
are  invaluable  and  indispensable,  while  at  all  these  times 
the  oxen  are  "  eating  the  bread  of  idleness." — Prize 
£ssaj/  in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
(nj  J.  Cowie,  Laurencekirk,  N.  B. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books. — J.  K. — Reid's  "  Chemistry  of  Nature,"  Glasgow. 

Cit XFV-cvTTER.—Toliy  and  A  Subscriber. — The  price  of  these 
implements,  of  tlje  small  size,  for  one  man,  may  vary  from  6^.  to 
10^  They  will  cut,  perhaps,  three  different  heights.  We  cannot 
select  and  name  the  firm  from  ■which  you  should  buy.  YoumuBt 
ascertain  this  elsewhere. 

FAitURE  IN  Sekds.— J.  RoOiTison.—W'Q  are  afraid  it  is  too  late 
now  to  sow  Italian  Rye-grass,  which  would  probably  have  been 
your  beat  remedy,  could  you  have  ai)plied  it  in  August.  If  your 
seeds  are  a  failure,  you  had  better  plough  up  and  sow  winter 
Vetches. 

Failure  ox  the  Cotswolds. — G.— You  liave  mistaken  the 
character  of  the  soil  on  the  Cotswold  hills.  It  is  a  poor,  thin, 
brashy,  calcareous  soil;  certainly  not  overburdened  with 
nitrogenous  manures.  No  cheese  is  made  there— that  is  all 
manufactured  on  the  pasture  lands  in  the  vale.  Turnips  are 
sown  broadcast ;  but  the  farmers  rarely  use  artificial  manures  : 
they  depend  chiefly  on  what  is  made  at  home  in  their  farm- 
yards. Your  argument  as  to  tiie  cause  of  failure,  you  will  thus 
see  does  not  avail  you.  The  Turnips  have  failed  more  likely 
from  want  than  excess  of  manure. 

Gortsu. — ?Ielks!iam.  —  Sse  Nos.  5,  G,  9,  and  10,  of  the  Ap;ricuttural 
Gazette. 

Indian  Corn. — Aiilnquirer. — Your  idea  of  the  want  of  gluten  in 
this  grain,  as  compared  with  Wheat,  we  have  always  considered 
correct.  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mr.  Gyde  states  it 
to  contain  so  ranch.  Payen,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Johnston, 
found  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  gluten  in  Maize  :  but  his  analysis, 
from  its  obvious  inaccuracy  in  other  matters,  Mr.  Johnston 
says  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

OPEXiATiON  ON  THE  Snouts  OF  PiGS. — W.  D.  F. — There  are  two 
tendons,  which,  with  their  parent  muscles,  elevate  the  snout, 
and  endow  it  with  the  power  of  rooting  up  the  earth.  These 
tendons  may  be  divided  about  1^  inch  Irom  the  nose.  A  piece 
of  each  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  wound  kept  open  a  while  by 
means  of  tow:  a  simple  division  of  them  would  answer  no  end, 
as  they  would  soon  unite  again  ;  but  by  cutting  out  a  portion, 

their  power  would  be  diminished. W.  C.    S.—See   No.  5 

Agricultural  Gazelle.  It  is  evidently  a  more  cruel  operation 
than  that  of  ringing. 

Sea-sand.— J.  White. — Large  quantities  are  used ;  you  will  find 
it  expensive  to  apply  per  acre  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  in  bone- 
dust;  it  will  answer  as  well,  but  the  expense  will  render  it  un- 
advisable.  If  you  apply  lime  along  with  guano,  you  will  expel 
much  of  the  ammonia  which  the  latter  contains.  Lime  is 
useful  on  soils  which  do  not  contain  it.  Guano  or  some  other 
source  of  phosphorus,  ammonia,  &c.,  is  also  necessary  on  such 
as  well  as  on  others  ;  but  the  two  must  be  applied  at  separate 
times  ;  apply  lime  in  autumn,  and  guano  in  spring.  Salt  would 
be  useful  on  your  soil,  if  you  are  far  inland,  and  you  may  apply 
it  with  your  bones  and  acid  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  ot  14  or 
2  cwt.  per  acre.  The  mode  of  its  application  does  not  signify, 
provided  it  be  evenly  spread  in  wet  weather. 

Sulphate  or  laoN. — Original  SubscriOer. — It  will  decompose 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  urine.  We 
shall  be  l)etter  able  next  week  to  say  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  feet  of  animals  in  a  house. 

Weeds. — A.  Langdon. — We  have  to  apologise  for  delay.  Your 
Weed  can  he  extirpated  only  by  perseverance  in  pulling  it,  and 
destroying  it  in  all  possible  ways.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
the  farmer  knows  of  any  easy  way  to  destroy  weeds,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  way  than  sheer  industry  and  perseverance  in  pulling 
them  up. 

*#*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  30.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  DownaAHalf-breda  38  8to3sl0 
Beat  Lonp-wools  -  -  8  6  3  8 
Ewes  and  second  quality  3  0  3  6 
Lambs  -       -       .3844 


BefitScot9,neTefoTds,&:c-  3b10i 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    8 

Second  quality  Beasts  -  2  8 
CaJvea  -  -  -  -  3  4 
Piga  -        -        -        -     8    4 

Beasts,  3956; jSheep  and  Lambs,  36,230;  Calves,  117;  Pig8,370. 
Our  supply  ot  Beasis  today  is  unusually  large,  still  the  bett  qualities  are 
not  ovei-abundanr,  and  maintain  Friday's  prices  ;  tradeforall  otherquaJiiies 
is  exoessivelv  "bad— this  being  Ulichaelnois  Market,  very  little  is  wanted; 
several  middling  Beasts  remain  unsold.  There  isalso  aconsiderable  inoreaae 
in  the  supply  of  and  decrease  in  the  demand  for  Sheep  ;  trade  is  very  heavy 
at  a  reduction  of  about  Sd  per  8:ibs.  on  the  general  trade,  although  in  some 
few  instances  the  best  Doivns  make  4s,  and  Lonewools  3a  lOd.  There  are 
fewer  Lambs ;  they  are  a  little  more  in  demand,  nut  make  no  more  money. 
Veal-trade  is  heavy  ;  middling  Calves  are  very  low.     Pork  is  about  the  same. 

Friday,  Oct.  4. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  is  large,  and  demand  very  small :  the  best  qualities 
barely  maintain  Monday's  quotations,  and  it  is  difficult  at  all  to  dispose  of 
the  inferior;  a  large  number  must  remain  unsold.  Although  the  number  nt 
Sheep  is  considerably  less,  there  is  more  thnn  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and 
the  prices  are  a  trifle  lower  than  on  Monday ;  the  trade  at  the  dead  markets 
having  been  so  excesaively  bad  since  Monday  causes  a  very  slack  attendance 
of  buyers  here  to-day.  Veal-trade  is  also  rather  worse  ;  the  very  best  Calves 
barely  make  4b,  and  a  great  many  inferior  quality  make  no  more  than  from 
33  to  3s  dd.    Pork-trade  is  steady  at  late  quotations. 

Beasts,  831;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6110;  Calves,  248;  Pigs,  380. 

41,  WeatSmithSeld. 


POTATOES.— SooTHWAEK  Waterside,  Sept.  30. 

There  have  heen  three  or  four  small  lots  of  Jersey  Whites  sold  at  50s  per 
ton,  and  if  salea  had  been  pressed,  lower  prices  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ;  there  has  also  been  some  small  lots  of  Whites  from  Lincolnshire, 
and  a  few  barges  from  Kent,  yet  the  number  of  arrivala  has  been  inconsider- 
able, and  the  demand  inactive— but  at  present  there  has  bet-n  nothing  to  draw 
the  Trade  to  the  Waterside. 


HAY.— Per  Load  oi  36  Trusses. 
Smitbfield,  Oct.  3. 

PrimeUpland  HaylOOs  to  lOSs  ,  Clover     ■     105a  to  llfis  I  Straw      -     26a  to  829 

Inferior        „  80  95  „      New  105        U5    | 

New  Hay    „  80         100    '  .John  Coophh,  Salesman, 

CUMBBRLAND  MARKET,   Oct.  3. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  J  00s  to  110a  I  Superior  Clover  106m  to  116a  I 
Interior  -  90         95    I  Interior        „       95        100    I  Straw  30a  to  &4fl 

New  Hay  -  —       —     I  New  Clover        —         —    | 

JoBiiuA  Basbr,  Hay  Salesman, 
Whitechapgl,  Oct.  4. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -      100s  to  lOSa.  Old  Clover        — s      1208. 
New  Hay  -       85         95     New  Clover     105       116     Straw      S8a  to34fl 

'      „     Inferior    -  —  ' 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Oct.  4. 
There  has  been  but  little  doing  during  the  past  week.     Combing  WooIb 
continue  of  dull  sale,  and  we  have  heard  of  a  slight  reduction  in  price  having 
been  submitted  to  in  some  caaea-     The  market  for    Short  Woolo  has  hardly 
been  so  good,  but  prices  have  imt  varied. 

per  lb.  I  per  lb. 

Long -wooled  Aethers       Is  Odtolsld      Sonthdown.  Hogttittf         lsldtole3d 
Do.  Hoggitia     11        J     Si      Kent  Fleeces     ~  11         J    sj 

Southdown  Fleeces  10        111  Jambs  PsaRin,  Wool  Broker. 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK,- 
Kound  Timber,  per  load. 

Oak      .        .      s/lOs  to  8/ 10s 
Ash      .         .60  7  10 

Elm     .        .30  4  10 

Beech  .      2  lo         3  10 

Lime  .      3  10  4  10    , 

Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.),  15/.  to  17/  10s. 


•Oct.   1,  1844. 
Inch  board,  p.  ft-  scpfl. 
4M.  to  6d 
8  4 

2  3^ 


HOPS,  Feiday,  Oct.  4. 
The  Market  is  very  active,  and  prices  have  advanced  3s  to  4s  per  cwt* 
since  last  week.    The  duty  is  Biill  estimated  at  13''.oou/. 
PaTTK-NDHN  \  :SuiTH,  Hop-Factors: 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  30. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  this 
morning: ;  that  from  Kent  was  large;  the  condition  of  all  is 
much  better  than  it  has  been  since  harvest,  and  met  a  tolerably 
free  sale  at  is.  per  qr.  above  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
Foreign  was  also  in  improved  demand  at  a  similar  advance. 
Canadian  and  American  Flour  is  rather  more  inquired  after  at 
our  quotations.— Malting  Barley  is  readily  taken  off  at  the  prices 
of  last  week;  secondary  and  grinding  qualities  are  neglected.— 
The  value  of  Beans  and  Peas  remain  unaltered  from  last  week. 
—The  Oat-trade  is  firm,  and  rather  more  money  is  obtained  for 
retail  quantities,  but  the  dealers  are  holding  off  for  larger  airivals. 

GRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.           S.     S.  S      S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     40    &0  Red     .     43    48 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .    —    _  White     —    — 

Barley,  MaltinKr  and  distilling  27s  to34B  Chevalier    31     36  Grind, 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands    19    21  Feed 

Northumberland  and  Scotch   .       .        Feed    Is    21  Potato 

T--.   ^"^'^     /,      '        •      •                       •       ^"d    17    20  Potato 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 60    66 

Hertford  and  Essex 64    60 

R^ye 29    32 

Beane,  Ma;;agan,  old  and  new    26  to  32        Tick    27    34  Harrow  29    35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        ,    36  to  38      Winds.—    —  Longpod—    — 

Peas,  White         .       .        .       .    32  lo  35      Maple  29    31  Grey       26    28 
ARRIVALS  IN   THB   RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 

Flour.                      I  Wht.iBarl..  Malt.|OatH.  [  Ryi 

Eoffllsh  .  45^0  SkB.    —Brie.     3695      27H  ,   29B8        325  18J 

Foreign  •    —      »      —     „     |  6426  '  9724  |     —     j  2382  (     

Fridat,  Oct.  4. 
Having  but  a  small  attendance  at  Market  this  morning,  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  has  been  limited  ;  prices  of 
Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  are  firmly  maintained,— 
Malting  Barley  sells  freely  at  our  quotations,  but  grinding 
qualities  are  neglected.— lu  Beans  and  Peas  there  is  no  altera- 
tion.—A  few  Irish  vessels  with  Oats  have  got  uu  this  morning, 
but  having  few  country  buyers,  and  the  dealers"  holding  off  for 
further  arrivals,  a  moderate  business  only  was  done  in  this 
article  at  late  rates. 
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ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK- 
Wheat       I        Barley.       i 


Oats 
2040 
12790 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


23   pep  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye.- 

Beans. 

Peas. 

60/  4a 

33*  30 

£0t  id 

36«  8d 

SdslOd 

34(  Qd 

34  U 

20    7 

34    2 

37   0 

33  10 

48     6 

85     9 

20     5 

84     4 

SB     1 

83  10 

45  11 

35  11 

20     1 

35     9 

37     9 

34    6 

46     3 

35     6 

20     5 

35     7 

37    3 

33     1 

45     9 

84    5 

20     6 

37    3 

ae   a 

33    0 

47     9 

85    0 

£0    6 

35    7 

37   1 

33     B 

20     0 

3    0 

e  0 

7    6 

6  e 

9    6 

Canary 

Carraway  -    pi 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  Enplish     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  36 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  — 

—  Baltic        .        .        .  _ 

—  Cakes.Eng,  per  1000  lOi 


SEEDS,  Sept.  30. 
perqr     62s  to  66a   LinseedCakes.Forelgn.p.ton  eUofll 
Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      IO5      14j 

—  Superfine    „        -     13        16 

—  Brown  „  •  12  16 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  231  2Bt 
Rape  Cakes  -    per  ton    — 

Sainfoin        -        •        .        .    

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    5 

—    Foreign  -         -         .    __ 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 

KiNos»ORD  ANn  Lat. 


COyENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  5,— There  has  been  little  variation 
in  the  prices  of  most  articles  during  the  past  week ;  the  market 
has  been  well  supplied,  but  trade  continues  dull.  Pine-Apples 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand;  among  them  there  are  many 
handsome  fruit.  Melons  continue  to  be  supplied  in  tolerable 
abundance;  and  Grapes  are  very  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  becoming  scarce;  a  few  good  samples,  however, 
still  remain,  and  they  appear  to  be  pretty  good.  The  chief 
dessert  Plums  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  the  Imperatrice, 
which  fetch  about  is.  Qd.  per  punnet.  Of  Apples  and  Pears 
of  good  quality  there  is  abundance  offered  at  last  weeks' 
prices;  they  consist  exactly  of  the  same  kinds  as  are  men- 
tioned in  our  last  weekly  report.  Hothouse  Grapes  are 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week;  Spanish  varieties  are  a  little 
cheaper.  Very  few  Oranges  are  in  the  Market,  and  Filberts 
still  continue  scarce.  Of  Vegetables,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  plenty  ;  Broccoli,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  in  the 
Market,  is  becoming  more  plentiful.  It  is  very  good  and 
cheap.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce,  as  are  also  Cabbages.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  getting  more  plentiful,  and  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  supplied  in  considerable  quantity,  French  Beans  are  scarce, 
and  are  in  consequence  getting  dearer.  A  few  samples  of  Peas 
may  still  be  met  with,  which  are  tolerably  good  in  qualityi 
Onions  are  large  and  fine,  as  is  also  Celery.  Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Ceanothus  iizureus.  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  Pelargo- 
niums, Phloxes,  Heaths,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Amaryllises, 
CamelliaS)  Carnations  and  Roses, 

FRUITS,  ' 

Walnuts,  per  bushel.  At  to  5j 

—  —        shelled,  12j  to  28* 

Berberries,  per  hf--sv.,  2j  6d  to  3t  6d 
Oranges,  per  doi^en,  laGd  loSs 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3jio  Ss 
Grapes,  Hothouse, p. lb..  Is  to3j 

—  Spanish,  perlb..  Is  to  la3d 
_        Portugal,  per  lb..  Is  lo  1j  Bd 

Melons,  eai;h,  1*  to  3a 
Peaches,  per  dozen,  2*  Gd  to  5* 
Apricots,  per  doz  ,  I»  to  3j 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  2s  6dto  5s 

—  Imperatriee.  per  punnet,  la  6rf 

—  Coe's  Gold.  Drop,  p.  pun., 1j 
Damsons,  per  half  sieve,  U  6d  to  3s  6d 
Apples,  Dees.,  per  bush., 25  6dtoSa 

—    Kitchen,  Sato  4a 
Pears,  Dcss-,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a 65  to  10* 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  80a  to  95a 


per  100,  10a  to  24* 

—  bitter,  pyr  100, 10»  to  20* 
Lemons,  per  doxen,  I*  to  2* 

—  per  100,  7»  to  16j 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  6d 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs,,  80s  to  90* 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24s 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Cob,  14* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  1*  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  6* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  6d  to  la 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf-sv.,  laGd  to  2s  6d 
Sorrel, per hf.-aieve,6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz..  Is  to  as 
French  Beans,  hf.-sv.,  2s  6</ to  3a  6fi 
Scar.  Runners,  per  hf,-sv„  latola6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  fiOa  to  80s 

—  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  4a 

—  bushel,  ls6d  to  2a  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2*  6d  to  4s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  la  6d  to  4a 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  Ss  6d  to  4s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Sd  to  la  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  2a  to  6s 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  G* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3a 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  2d  to  9d 

_  Ridge,  doz.,  9d  to  2s  ed 

Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz.,  4d  to  Is 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  ls6d  to  2* 


VEGETABLES, 


Leeks, per  bHn.,2J  to  3d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  6d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2*  to  is 
~~        Spanish,  per  doz,.  Is  6d  to  4* 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  lo  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  haJf-sv.,  Ss  6d  to  3s  6d 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4*  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  100,  la  to  2s 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  la  6d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d  to  IsSd 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  la  to  l*3d 
Endive,  per  suore,  li  to  Is  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  6d  to  2*  Si 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2/f  to  8d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  3d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  la  to  2* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch, 2d  to 8i 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  8d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  2d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  la  Sd  to  2* 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 
Alum        ,  .       per  tOH_  12/ 0*0d  I  Muriate  of  Potash  ton    12(  OtOd 

Ammonia,  Carbonate  "        --■-■■  ,^    . 


lb. 
Sulphate  cwt.xe*edto 
Muriate  .  cwt, 
SalAmmoniao  cwt. 


—         Phosphai 

lb.      1  0 

ton4/to4no  0 

qr 

17s  to  18  0 

Guano,  Peruvian 

ton  101  0  0 

—       Ichaboe 

ton    6/0  0 

—        African 

ion       — 

-        PotieHfl 

ton  11/  0  0 

Gypsum 

ton    30  0 

Muriate  of  Lime 

ion    80  0 

Nitrate  of  Soda        ,  cwt.    14  0 

—  Pntash(saltp)cwt.25*6d  to  26  6 
Phosph  of  LimefCalc. Bones)  cwt. — 
Rape  Cake  .  ton— a  to  4f  16  0 
Salt  (Con^mon)  .  ton  39  0 
Soda  (Dry  Carbonate)         cwt,    22  0 

—  (Crystallised)  cwt.  7  0 
Sulph.  ot  Mag.  (pure)    cwt,  8s  to  9  0 

—  Potash  .        owu    16  0 

—  Soda  .        cwt.      4  0 
Sulphuric  Acid  |sp,g.  184)    lb.      OU 

—  —    (sp.g.  170)    lb.      0  1 
Superph.  of  Lime        .        cwt,     7  0 
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TO   NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.    TRUSTEES  OF  LANCED 
PROPERTY,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  BROOKS  and  GREEN  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing:  a  Gentleman  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  manv  years  to  superintend  the  Farming  Department 
of  an  extensive'  Estate,  aud  thorougrhly  understands  the  most 
approvedprinciplesof  Agriculture,  Breeding,  and  Management 
of  Stock,  and  who  now  wishes  to  devote  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  for  the  same  purpose  in  any  of  the  Midland  Counties. 
Satisfactory  references  will  be  given,  both  as  regards  capa- 
bility anil  integrity,  by  addressing  to  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Greem.  Eslate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  AuctiDneers,  23,  Old 
Bcni  street. __^ 


STEPHENSON  and  CO,,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
Londnn.  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom, 

S.  &  C'l.  beg  to  inform  the  Traiie  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work.  &c.  &c. ^ 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HOFlTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  iMANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ins  not  only  verj'  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
du'rabiiity  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  liad  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londsn,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
aitached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
thev  he2  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orc'liulaL-eous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 
WUtiAl-SOVMiNG. 

GUANO  ;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Icbaboe, 
on  Sale;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulplmric  Acid, 
Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.  Synopsis 
of  prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application,  &c.— Apply  to  Mark 
FoTHKRfiiLL.  -10.  Upper  Tharaes-street.  


C-^  UaNO  I  GENUliNE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
>"     O.V  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  hv  their  Agents. 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  I,tmp.e.*rpet.  Oct.  4.  1844. 


GUaNO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  eacb,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. — Successive 
years'  exoerience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Goano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
obuin  such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fQily  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indi'^pensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranttd  chetnical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently-published  Pamphlet,  "Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Gn»no  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises;  smatlerquantiticsmay  be  hadatthewarehouses, 
24  and  25,  Billiter-»treet,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  triQing  additional  cost.  Apply  to  Jaaies  Clark, 
2*.  Billtter-'itrect. 


YJ  ANUKKS The  Readers  of  thu  Gardeners'  Chro- 

-1-^JL  nicle  muBt  have  noticed  the  complaints  constantly  made 
tlierc  of  the  AdoUerations  of  Manarea,  and  which  are  now 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  Advertiser,  a  Brolccr  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  daily 
communication  with  hcveral  scientific  Chemists,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nobility,  AgriculluristH,  and  Faimers  to  his  method 
of  suppIyiB?  Manures,  by  which  a  genuine  article  is  secured. 
Each  article  is  Analysed,  and  the  Anulyhis  forwarded  to  the 
porchaacr,  who  can  by  this  means  obtain  redress  should  the 
article  differ  from  the  Analyttls. 

Terms,  Cash  and  one  per  cent,  commission  for  buying  and 
(orwardlng. 

A  rcf(tstcr  will   be  kept  of  the  Analysis  of  every  cargo  of 
<jaano  imported  into  Lrindon  thai  is  brought  In  the  market. 
Price-corrcnt,  London,  Oct.  i,  \Mi 


Bonei .        .    p.  UiR  £'i  lOf ,  Od 
,t    crashed, 5M04.to  5    0    0 
„    calcined  .        .    7    0    0 

Ctrbooate  of  ammo- 
nia    .         .     p. cwt.  3  I6     0 

Gtui)o,Peraviao,p.tD.]0  0    0 
M     Ichaboe       „    6    I)    0 

GrpMim  .        ;        ,,200 

KItrittcof  Hoda,p.cwt.o  II 


Nit.  o(  Potash  p.  cwt.£l     As.  Gd 

OilofVitriol,orSuIph. 
acid       .        .    p.lb.O    0    1 

Rape  Cakes      .   p.ton4  16    0 

Salts,  Epsom  ,,000 

„     Glauber         ,,700 

Sulphate    of   Ammo- 
nia, per  cwt.,  lOs.toO  17    0 


Ww.  NowTHcoTT.  13,  RofKl-lane,  Pcnchtirrh-strcet. 

PUlTl^K'a  OUANO  MAiNUKEis  the  only  Uuuno 
thatc^n  ponltUely  be  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  the 
!ett  M  lhr*;r  »*!i."ion*.  The  imported  article,  it  Is  well  known, 
In  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  gcnuin'*,  and  Is  nuhject  U>  a 
rnnnt  extensive  nj%tem  of  a»lultcrHtion.  Ordcrc.  addrfsncd  early 
to  the  Works.  2fl,  Upper  Porc-strctt,  Lnmbcth,  will  have  Inntant 
attention.    Testimonials  will  be  sent  per  post.  If  required, 

POTIER'H  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  had  as  usual  of  mowt 
Chcmlats  and  Heedamen. 

•«*  Beware  of  being  Imposed  upon  by  Incfficftclous  iral- 
tUloiu, 


WHEAT-SOWING, 

FREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Agricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  nece-sary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  so  justly  complained  of  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 

Testimonial  to  Brain's  Guano  Manure.— "  b  A,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  London.  Aug.  15,  1844.— This  is  to  certify  that 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
rous analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  supplying  the  land  with  those  substances 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegetation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.)— (Signed)  John  MiTcnELLand  Fredbrick 
Field,  Analytical  Chemists,  late  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, London." 

Also,  Brain's  highly- concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  Is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
{enough  for  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 

Works,  Thomas-st.,  Duke-st..  Stamford-st..  Blackfriars^rnad. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

JD.  PIPER,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex,  (Member 
•  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society),  has  been  four  years 
raising  two  new  Stocks  of  Wheat,  viz..  Piper's  "Thick-set," 
and  '*  Colne  WhitechaEF  Red."  At  the  last  Southampton  Meet- 
ing two  sheaves  of  these  Wheats  were  exhibited  outside  (notice 
not  having  been  given  in  time  for  their  admission  inside),  where 
they  produced  much  excitement,  and  6rf.  per  ear  was  offered  for 
them.  Last  year,  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  the  Piper's 
Thick-set  grew  eight  bushels  and  a  half,  and  the  Colne  White- 
chaff  Red  five  bushels  and  a  half  more  per  acre  than  the  most 
prolific  Wheat  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Last  autumn 
J.  D.  P.  measured  a  quarter  of  an  acre  off  his  field,  and  dibbled 
the  Thick. set  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  one  bushel  per  acre; 
and  though  the  plant  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  slug  in  the 
winter,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  self-sown  Potatoes  were  left 
to  grow,  still  the  yield  was  14  bushels  and  a  half,  being  equal 
to  14  sacks  and  2  bushels  per  acre.  One  peison  this  year  grew 
15  sacks  and  2  bushels,  another  14  sacks,  and  another  13  sacks 
per  acre.  One  parcel  weighed  64Slbs.  per  bushel.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  stiffest-strawed  Wheat  in  England,  and  is  adapted 
for  strong  or  hollow  bottom  ground,  and  is  not  likely  to  get 
laid.  J.  D.  P.  will  send  to  London,  or  to  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  Colne,  carriage  free,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  a 
post-office  order,  or  reference  to  some  house  ia  London  for  the 
money,  with  the  order  for  the  Wheat.  When  it  is  all  sold, 
J.  D.  P.  promises  to  inform  the  Public,  by  an  advertisement  in 
this  Paper;  but  if  he  should  get  any  post-office  orders  after  it  is 
all  sold,  he  will  return  them.  The  price  is  regulated  according 
to  the  yield.  Thick-set,  15f.  per  bushel;  Colne  Whitechaff 
Red.  Qs.  per  bushel.  Samples  of  the  above,  both  threshed  and 
m  the  straw,  may  be  seen  at  our  Office.  N.B.— J.  D.  P.  adver- 
tised in  the  two  principal  papers  in  Essex,  where  the  above 
Wheat  was  growing,  in  order  that  Agriculturists  might  see  it 
and  jud^e  for  themselves  of  the  quality  and  quantity.         


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.  &c. 

A  NALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis. — No.  5  A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  fall   can    be  obtained,      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for  ^_^ 

ages,      A   Ram    and    Fountain    ^Ljrlt^^       WATEH  RAM, 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.    Every  kind   of  Garden   and  other  Pumps,   Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c. 

McKIBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent  many  useful  houses  and  sheds 
being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  in  some 
instances  altogether — obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c,,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides Its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  brcakane, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20.  at  bd.  each  (being  less  than 
9s.  6d.  per  square  of  1 00  feet),  with  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Government  Dock-yards  and 
various  other  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BdWOKN,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents  :~Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
II,  Mancsty-lane  ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq.  j  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland  and  Ncwcantlc-nn- 
Tync,  MesHrn.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward. 
Esq. ;  Bristol,  McHsrs.  Muor  and  Hewitts;  RamHgate  and  Deal, 
Mt'H'irs.  Edward  Hodges  Si  Co. ;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
RHf|, ;  Glattgow,  Malcolm  Carmichael,  Enq.,  St.  Enoch-square ; 
Cork,  McHSfH,  Richard  Wallls  &  Co. ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
«£  Co.,  Dunhnr'h  Dfick  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKiuhin's 
improved  SMKArHING,  BOILER,  RAILWAY,  andother  FELT. 

•»*  The  "iMPfioVKO  lloofi.vo  Fklt"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  thoComm-jn  Fell  made  in  IcnglliH,  and  not 
Hiibject.  like  it  or  continuous  Hhccts  of  other  material,  to  be 
Htrlpped  by  Mtorm ;  It  can  also  be  more  eaBlly  repaired,  and 
from  thcMlmpIc  mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  can- 
not percolate  through  nuil-holc»,  being  only  fastened  down  ut 
thoovcrlapH. 


I  R.  AND  A.  RANSOME,  Ipenicb,  have  published 
•■'  •  It  Depicrlptive  Catalogue,  with  Ciit%  of  their  A(JRICUL- 
TURAL  IMPLKMICNTS  and  MACfllNEH,  which  may  be  hftdbj' 
poAt,  tho  order  being  accompunled  by  hIx  [icniiy  fttanips, 


pORTER'S  GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  and 

J-  PLAIN  IRON  ROOFING,  and  IRON  HURDLE  and 
FENCE  WORKS,  Grove,  Southwark.  The  Patent  Galvanized 
Iron  Co.'s  CSorel's}  process,  is  now  being  used  for  the  Roofing 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament;  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,  by 
the  Trinity  Board,  &c.  It  is  particularly  suited  for  the  Colonies, 
and  IS  shipped  by  J.  PoRTEa  to  the  East  and  We^t  Indies, 
Ceylon,  &c.  ;  also  supplied  by  him  to  several  English,  and  to 
the  Jamaica  Railway  Companies.  Moveable  Feeding  Sheds  and. 
Pens,  Farmyard  and  Fireproof  BuUdings  of  all  kinds.  A  new 
description  of  Galvanized  Iron  Open  Gutter  covered  with  tile 
for  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
kind.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Corrugated  Plates,  Galvanized 
or  not,  and  with  Iron  Fences  of  all  kinds. 


BY    HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


ROOFING. 

'T^HE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

-^  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings;  its  advan- 
tages are— Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non* 
conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  Id.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thus.  J.  Croggon,  8,  Tngram-court,Fenchurch-st..  London. 

XTIRPATIONof  all  kinds  of  VERMIN— Office, 

P9,  King  William-street,  City,  London,  —  Mr.  J,  A. 
MEYER,  practical  chyraist,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  special  appointments  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
begs  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
shipowners,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  continues  to 
CLEANSE,  by  contract,  from  ime  to  five  years,  every  descrip- 
tion of  PROPERTY,  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  moths,  fleas, 
bugs,  &c,,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  his  preparation, 
respectfully  refers  to  the  certificates  of  his  great  success  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle,  St,  James's 
Palace,  Frcgmore  Lodge,  Carlton  Club  House,  Mansion  House, 
Newgate  Prison,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Brewers,  Chester,  and  Gal- 
ley Quays  and  warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  Barber,  Esq.,  and  many  others  of  public  and 
private  establishments,  which  maybe  seen  at  the  office.  The 
preparations,  which  are  free  of  poison  or  deleterious  drugs,  may 
be  had  as  above,  in  pots  and  bottles  at  55.,  10s.,  20j;.,  50s.,  and 
1005.  each,  with  lull  directions,  which  must  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  premises  infested,  to  successfully  eradicate 
the  vermin,  and  which  can  be  appliedwithout  injury  to  property. 
Dwelling-houses  cleanseil  from  \l.  to  5/.  per  annum  j  mansions 
and  estates  from  10^  and  upwards;  ships,  decks,  warehouses, 
granaries,  breweries,  farms,  wharfs,  &c.,  in  proportion.  Cau- 
tion.—None  are  genuine  unless  bearing  the  signature  and  seal 
"Joseph  Anton  Meyer." 


"l^'O     COLONISTS,     EMIGRANTS,     &c.  —  Mrs. 

-L  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS 
WEDLAKE,  at  118,  FENcnURCH  Street,  Citv,  informs 
Emigrants  and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those 
Agricultural  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  ao 
extensively  patronised  hy  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. : — 


Patent  Haymaking  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-Cake  Crashers 

Double  action  Turnip- cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills  — Beau- Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines   for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pump 


Please  to   be  particular   in  the  address,   Makt  Wedlake, 
IIS,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

F>EAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS, 
^  at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST,  IS, 
Ludgate-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  offers  the  best  Meat  Dish  Covers 
as  follow  ; — Cottage  Pattern  — 1  Cover  of  20  inches,  3/.  19s. ;  1  do. 
of  18  inches,  3/.  3s. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  4/.  8j.;  the  set  of  4,  com- 
plete, 1 H.  10s.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  in., 
il.  16s.;  1  do.  of  18  inches,  3/.  19s.;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  5^.55.;  the 
set  of  4,  complete,  14/.  ONLY.  In  noticing  the  prices  of  the 
above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to  assert  they  are  superior  to  many 
advertised  at  a  much  higher  price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons 
and  Forks  as  usual,  Fiddle  Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz.;  Queen's  Pat- 
tern, Is.  'id.  per  oz.  Superior  Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery, 
cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  West's  Hand-hook,  with  100 
engravings,  and  full  of  useful  information,  is  just  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  Wbst,  Sil- 
versmith, IS,  Ludgate-street,  London. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  flat.— A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank.  Price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each;  or  in  gold  cases,  si.\  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  those  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  in  four  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound.     A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 

•'PERRA     COTTA    FIGURES,    VASES,     FOUN- 
-i-    TAINS,   &c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTS, 

Lambeth  Pottery,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  aud  W.,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  have  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta,  the 
superiority  of  which  over  Artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well 
known.  It  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
it  imperishable,  and  gives  it  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
changes  of  lemperature  can  impair. 

D.  and  W,  arc  enabled  to  ofl'er  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price  j  and  Drawings  and  Designs  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application.— Arclutcctural  work  executed. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

'*  Great  Western  Steum-sfiip,  June  G,  1614.- The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lka  &  Peo- 
aiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  Irom  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  plcaHure  inrccom- 
mendinu  this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  PaseengerM  for 
ItH  capital  (lavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       James  Homkbn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  thin  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Purrins's  WorccHtcrshlrc  Sauce,  ailaptcd 
to  flHh,  flesh,  fowl,  and  Houp:  givinpr  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
loiig-cstabliHhcd  favfuiritcs  ;  more  wliolcHome  and  of  less  cost.'* 
—  Naniihiiid  MilHfirii  (InzvUr.  Aj.ril  H,  IHIH. 

Sold  WluileHiile  hy  the  I'ropricU.rK,  McMHrs.LKA  and  Pkrrins, 
WorccHter ;  MeiiHrn.  Hahclay  and  Sow,  FartinKdon-stroct; 
anil  the  principul  Oil  and  Italian  Wurulumscmcn  In  Londonj 
and  Retail  by  tho  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 
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THE    WORKS    OF    G.    P.    R.    JAMES.    ESQ. 

On  the  1st  OctDber  was  published  the  second  volume  of  the  NEW  and  ILLUSTRATED  EalTIO-N' of  Mr.  JAMES'S  WORKS, 
comprising  the  ^vhole  of  tlie  celebrated  Historical  Narrative  enutie'l 

MARY      OF      BURGUNDY. 

This  new  and  altiactive  series  cr.mmenc'?rt  on  the  1st  July  with  "TEIE  GIPSY"  fof  whk-h  a  scccnd  edition  has  alrefidy  been 
required;.     The  fiiHirc  Volume^  'vill  be  vuhlishcrt  quarterly    each  contaiiiint?  a  complete  Wrrk.  price  only  Ss.  (originally  pub- 


lished  in  three  volumes  at  3U-.  6d.)     The  whole  of  H, 
suueriorstyle  and  agreeable  size  nf  type,  &c,,  which 

London:  SMITH.  ELDER,,  and  On.,  fir,.  Cornhill, 


1  carefully  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  "is  got  up  in  that 
^ry  age  and  for  every  library." 
Ay  be  had  nf  evory  Bnok^eller  in  Mie  Kingdom. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  with  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  6a.  each, 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SEASONS  ;  or,  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Year;  being  a  Course  of  Daily  Instruction 
and  Amusement  selected  from  the  Popular  Details  of  the 
Natural  Histnry,  Science,  Art,  Antiquities,  and  Biofjraphy  of 
our  Father-Land. 

Book  the  Firsr,  contains  the  Months  nf  January.  February, 
and  Maich;  the  Second,  April,  May,  and  June;  tlie  Third, 
July,  August,  and  September  j  and  the  Fourth,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December. 

London  :  John  W.  PARKEn,  West  Strand. 


NEW  WORK  BY  WILLIAM  &  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

On  the  2d  November,  to  be  continued  weekly,  price  One  Penxy, 

or  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Fivepence. 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY  OF  USEFUL 
AND  ENTERTAINING  TRACTS  :  consisting  of  Talcs, 
Favourite  Poems.  Historical  Sketches,  Biographies,  Hints  on  Gar- 
deniuii.  Domestic  Economy,  Descriptions  of  Cities  and  Countries* 
Abridged  Translations  of  Interesting  and  E.\pensive  Foreign 
Works,  and  otlier  Subjects  of  Universal  Interest. 

Each  Number  will  consist  of  a  Sheet  of  larse  douhle-fcap.  of 
32  pages,  and  each  subject  will  be  complete  in  itself,  forming 
Tracts  of  (54  pages  (2  Weekly  Numbers)  Twopkncb. 
Tracts  of  32  pages  ....     One  Penn7. 

Tracts  of  IC  pages One  Halfpenny. 

Tracts  of  S  pages One  Fakthing. 

Every  Two  Months  an  elegantly-printed  and  illustrated  Volume 
of  256  pages  will  be  published,  bound  in  a  handsome  Cover, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  expressly  designed  for  the  Work,  price  One 

SUILLINO. 

Published  by  W.  &  R.   Chambers,   High-street,  Edinburgh; 
'  and  98,  Miller-street,  Glasgow ;  Wm.  S.  Oaa  &  Co.,  Amen-corner, 
London  ;  and  W.  Cl'rrv,  Jun.,  &  Co.,  Dublin. 


KNIGHT'S  WEEKLY  VOLUME  FOR  ALL 
READERS.  Price  One  Shilling.  The  publication  of  this 
Series  commenced  on  Saturday  the  29th  of  June,  and  will  be 
continued  every  succeeding  Saturday.  The  following  Works 
■will  appear  in  the  course  of  October  :— 

Oct.  5th.  The  Ei.ephakt.    Considered  chiefly  in  its  relation 

to  Man. 
„     ]2th.  Rambles  BY  RivBRR.    By  James  Thorne. 
„      19th,  2Cth.    Sketches  of  thk  HisTotiy  of  I.iTERATLfRK 
Afiii  Learning    in    Encland,   from   the 
Norman  Conquest    to   the   Accession    of 
EliZribfth.    With  Specimens  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Writers.     By  Geo.  L.  Craik,  A.M. 
London  :  Charles  Knioht  &  Co.,  22,Jjudgate-street. 

T^HE^HORTrCULTURALMAGAZINE.— 
Just  published,  price  l.s,,  the  Introductory  Number  of  this 
Periodical.  Orders  received  by  alt  Booksellers.  Contents  :  — 
Science  of  Gardening — Advantage  of  a  Garden— Annals  of  Flo- 
riculture— Manure,  and  its  Application — Nev,'  Flowers— Fruits 
and  Vegetable— Land^'^^'pe  GarJinin^—Plantinir— Improving 
Estates — Grafting — AcclimRtising— iVTTgatioii  — Wontlerfnl  Ve- 
getable Productions— The  Various  Classes  of  Plants— Hybridis, 
ing  Plants  and  Vegetables — Designs  for  Conservatories — Gar. 
'deriner  for  Manufacturing  Towns  — Cnnstruction  of  Fountains- 
Substitutes  for  Glass— Lawns  and  Shrubberies— Fruit  Gardens 
and.  Orchards— Geology — Soils— Horticultural  Notes,  &c. 
T.  HouLSToN,  Publisher.  154,  Strand,  London. 

Just  completed,  in  3  vols.,  imperial  9vo.,  price  31.  3s.,  rich 
ornamental  cloth,  The 

TLLUSTRATED  SHAKSPERE  (formerly  published 

J-  by  Tyas),  containing  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  the  Immortal 
Bard,  emheHished  with  nearly  lOdO  Beautiful  Engravings  nn 
Wood,  from  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows.  The  Text  carefully 
revised  from  the  best  authorities,  and  Introductory  Remarks  on 
the  Plays  by  many  distinguished  Writers:  also  a  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakspere.  by  Barry  Cornwall. 

*»*  Back  Parts  to  complete  Sets  may  he  obtained  of  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  Crf.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  Qd., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  SiC.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Hannay  and  Co.,  (JS,  Oxford-street ; 
Gordon,  H6,  Leadenhall-st. :  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho,  London. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

•*  This  work  should  be  read  by  all  who  value  health  and  wish  to 
enjoy  life,  for  the  truisms  therein  contained  defy  all  doubt." — 
Farmers^  Journal. 

The  Cordial  Biilm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  ;in 
all  Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asth- 
ma, and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed 
by  its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  Us.  and  33s.  Perry's  Puri- 
fying Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable  affections, 
the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These  Pills  are  per- 
fectly free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious  drugs,  and  may 
be  taken  with  safely  without  interference  with,  or  loss  of  time 
from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance.  Sold 
in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd.,  and  1  Is.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs. 'Phrrs  and  Co- may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, li),  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and  from  5 
till  S.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


On  the  Jst  of  October,  in  demy  8vo.  price  6s., 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  and  HOME, 
FOREIGN,  and  COLONIAL  JOURNAL.  No.  VIII. 
Contents : 
1.  Erastusand  the  Scottish  ChurchEstablishment.—2.  Werner 
as  Infidel,  Romanist,  and  Poet.— 3.  Revelations  of  Russia ;  orthe 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  Empire  in  184-1. — 4.  Present  State  of 
Morocco.— 5.  German,  English,  and  American  Essays.— 6.  The 
Miscellaneous  Works  oif  Oliver  Goldsmith.— 7.  State  of  Portu- 
pal.— 8.  New  Zealand.— Q.  Present  Position  of  England  and 
France.  Critical  Sketches,  Correspondence,  Literary  Notices, 
and  List  of  Bonks. 

London  :  Smiti:,  ELnER,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
SEPTEMBER  28,  of 

THE    ATHEW^EUSVS, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpenck, 

Or  Stanifitd,  io  go  free  by  post,  bd. 

ISeviews  ok,  with  Extracts  from— 

Travels  in  England  and  Wales, 

by  J.  G.  Kohl,  Parts 
Sermons  by  Archdeacon  Wil- 

berforce 
Selections  from  the  Sermons  of 

Dr.  Tholurk 
Five  Club  Sermons,  by  the  Rev. 

A.  Gibson 


Revelations  of  Russia,  or  the 

Emperor   Nicholas    and  his 

Empire  inl844,  by  one  who 

has  seen  and  describes 
Parsons  and   Widows,  by  the 

Author  of  Peter  Priggius 
Poems,  by  E.  Geibcl 
The  Art  of  Smoking,  by  M. 

Barthelemy 

With  Shorter  Notices  of  the  followino 

Church  History,  by  Dr.  Haee 


Phillip  Randolph,  a  tale  of  Vir- 
ginia 

Works  published  for  the  Scot- 
tish School  Book  Association 

Principles  of  English  Grammar 


History  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  J.  Alzoy 

Manual  of  Church  History,  by 
H.  G.  F.  Guerihe 

History  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  J.  Annegarn 

Forelirir  Correspondence. — Letters  from  Vienna  :  The 
Opera— Letters  from  France:  On  Education— Letters  from 
Naples :  Popular  Music 

Orig'inal  Papers. — First  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  York— On  the  Condition  of  our  large 
towns,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld 

Our'^Teeltly  Gossip. — The  Syro-Egyptian  Society- Mr. 
Southey  and  Mr.  Murray— Art  Advertisements — Death  of 
Mr.  Dunn— Daily's  Statue  of  Sir  Astley  Conper  —  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  Correepnndcnce  —  lt;ilian  Scientific  Congress  — 
The  Musicians  of  Vienna  and  the  Son  of  Mozart  —  Theatri- 
cal Gossip 

RSlscellacea. — Paris  Academy ofScience-ArtUnion  Laws 
— An  Untaught  Mechanic's  Lithography— M.  Barriere  and 
the  Journals  of  Louis  the  l6th. 

Order  The  iLthcnseuzn  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Just  published,  l2mo,  bs.  cloth, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAPE-VINES.  By  Clement  Hoare,  Author  of 
•'A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  on  Open 
Walls." 

"Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English  Grape- 
growing  requires  to  be  changed.     His  arguments  deserve  very 
serious  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 
changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Mhae."— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Londnn  :  LoNCMAv.  Bimww,  Grkrn.  iind  LoNfiMANS. 


In  one  vol.,  post  gvo,  price  lOs.,  cloth  lettered. 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  and  BOTANY,  in- 
cludingthe  structure  and  Organs  of  Plant=,  their  Cha- 
racters, Uses,  Geographical  Distribution,  and  Classification, 
according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  By  W.  B.  Carpen- 
TKR,  M.D.,F.R.S. 

In  one  vol ,  postSvo,  price  10s.  Qd.,  cloth  lettered, 
ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  :  including  a  comprehen- 
sive Sketch  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure.  By 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D..F.R.S.  With  several  hundred  En- 
gravings on  Copper  and  Wood,  drawn  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Milne  EowARns,  for  his  *'Cours  Elcmentaire  de  Physio- 
logie."  In  two  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  One  Guinea, 

ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS:  a 

Svstcraatic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits,  Instincts,  and  Uses 
of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  Chief 
Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.     By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  one  vol.,  post  8vo,  price  9s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 
'    MECHANICAL   PHILOSOPHY,     HOROLOGY, 

and  ASTRONOMY;  being  an  Exposition  nf  the  pro- 
perties  of  Matter,  Instruments  for  Measuring  Time,  and  a 
Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.       London  ;  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


LITERARY  LEAVES;  or,  Prose  and  Verse, 
By  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s. 
-  "We  strongly  recommend  this  second  and  enlarged  edition. 
We  can  easily  imagine  h«w  such  writings  as  these,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Indian  journals,  must  have  gratified 
the  English  residents,  since  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  lions  and 
new  books,  vpe  run  over  the  leaves  with  unmixed  pleasure."— 
Atlas. 

"  His  poetry  derives,  from  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  home, 
a  very  touching  beauty.  Most  persons  who  have  been  long 
absent  from  the  place  of  their  birth  know  how  delicious  is  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  approached.  Mr.  Richardson  describes 
this  feeling  with  exquisite  truth  and  tenderness  ....  Whatever 
forms  of  nature  challenge  his  preference,  he  views  them  all  with 
a  poetical  eye,  and  paints  them  in  his  verses  with  vividness  and 
fidelity.  We  should  be  glad  t)  see  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
detached  from  the  proae,  and  sent  into  the  world  alone.  It  has 
sufficient  character  in  it  to  depend  on  its  own  vitality  ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  live."  — Sun^^a^  Times. 

"The  essays  afford  some  exquisite  readine.  We  can  with 
perfect  confidence  refer  every  man  of  literary  taste  to  these 
volume-,  Avhich  we  consider  an  elegant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  our  country."— /nrfiVm  Neivs. 

"  The  poems  are  largely  impregnated  with  Nature's  best  and 
holiest  feelings.  They  are  utterances  of  the  writer's  own  heart, 
and  they  reach  the  liearts  of  his  readers.  They  leave  an 
mpressiun  which  will  not  be  easily  or  speedily  effaced.  The 
diction  is  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  ;  it  is  at  once  accurate 
and  graceful.  "The  same  observation  applies  to  the  author's 
prose  writings." — Observer. 

S.MITH,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 
This  day  {to  be  cuuiinued  Quarterly),  price  is  6d.,  A  GEjnEKAL. 

POLICE    AND    CONSTABULARY    LIST.    AND 
ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINAL  AND  POLICE  STATISTICS. 
Compiled,  by  permission,  from  Official  Documents. 

London :  Parker,  Fuenivall,  and  Parkkb,  Military 
Library,  Wliitehall. 


Price  SixpiiNCE,  free  by  post  Sevknpbnce. 
THE    STUDENTS'     NUMBER. 

^l)t  Slancct, 

Of  Saturday  last,  September  28,  contains:— 
ACCOUNT  of  the  HOSPITALS  and  SCHOOLS  of  MEDICINE, 
for  the  Session  of  1844-5. 

Regulations  of  Examining  Boards  :— University  of  London. 
—Royal  College  of  Physicians.— Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
— Apothecaties'  Hall. 
Order  of  attendance  on  Lectures,  &c.,  for  the  observance  of 

those  who  intend  to  pass  both  the  Hall  and  the  College. 
University  of  Edinburgh. — University  of  Glasgow. — Apothe- 
caries* Hall,  Dublin. — Army  Medical  Service. — Navy  Medi- 
cal Service.— East  India  Medical  Service. 
Hospitals  and  Medical  schools  of  London, 
Observations  on  the  Use  of  Blisters  in  Acute   Inflammatory 
Diseases,  and  on  the  Effects  ot  Bleeding,  Blisters,  and  Mer- 
cury, on  the  Blood,  by  James  Tuinbull,  M.D. 
Dislocation  of  the  Humerus,  with  Fracture  of  its  Neck,  by  J.  H. 

Houghton,  Esq. 
On  the  Secretion  of  Carbon  by  Animals,  by  Robert  Rigg,  F.R.S- 
Medical  Practitioners  of  England. 
Address  to  Students. 
Birmint.-ham  G-^neral  Hospital. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES:— 
A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  and  its 

Ganglions,  by  T.  B.  Procter,  M.D. 
Remarks  on  the  Efficacn,'  of  Matico,  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  M.D.. 
Practical   Memoirs  on   Cutaneous  Diseases,   Indolent  Sores, 
Inveterate  Ulceration, Scrofula,  Scorbutus,  &c.,  by  Francis 
Peppercorne,  Esq,  M.R.C.S. 
MEETINGS  ;—  ;■ 

South-Eastern  Branch  of  the  ProvinctalMedical  and  Surgical 

Association. 
The  Government  Medical  Reform  BUI. — Public  Meetings  of 
the   Medical   Profession  at  Chelsea,   Hereford,   Hastings^ 
Kidderminster,  Norwich,  and  Surrey. 
HOSPITAL  REPORTS:  — 
King's  College  Hospital.— Cases  of  Hydrocele  treated  with 
Iodine  Injection. — Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic 
Cord. 
News  of  the  Week.— Apothecaries'  Hall.— Correspondents,  &c. 
London:  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

'Efft  ^mlian^  €iitoniclt 

Of  Saturday  last,  Septe.mber  23,  contains 

ABUSE  of  RAILWAY  STATISTICS- MORE  GRIEVANCES- 
CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS-The  POLICY  of  NEW 
RAILWAYS— Tha  BOARD  of  TRADE  and  PROJECTORS 
of  NEW  RAILWAYS-EVENTS  of  the  WEEK. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS. -Sheffield.  Ashton-under-Lyne 
and  Manchester,  with  the  Report  and  Accounts— Brighton. 
Lewes,  and  Hastings,  with  the  Report  and  Accounts— Ayles- 
bury, with  the  Report  and  Accounts— South  Devon— Shef- 
field and  Rotherham. 

PROJECTED  LINES.— South  Wales— Sheffield  and  Chester- 
field Junction — Cornwall  Central  —  London  and  York— 
Bridgewater  and  Poole — Wilts  and  Somerset— Norwich  and 
Ipswich— Whitby  and  Pickering— Galway  and  Athlone— 
Newry  and  Enniskillen— West  Cornwall — Colchester  and 
Diss— Staines  and  Richmtmd— Hereford  and  Gloucester- 
Grand  Junction  Potteries  Branch,  &c.  &c. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES.— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, York,  Hull,  and  Paris,  with  comments  on  the 
respective  Markets,  and  Latest  Prices. 

PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER,  with  the  Law  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rouen  and  Havre  Line. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— New  German  Railways. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  —  Smith's  Expanding 
Wooden  Wheel  (u-i(/t  Engrapinss.)—t'U .  Rutherford  on  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Anti- Friction  Springs— .■Mr  Engines— Mr.  John- 
ston on  Gas  Engines. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  DIVIDENDS,  SCRIP,  TENDERS, 
TRAFFIC  TABLES.  TRANSFERS,  &c.  tiC. 

Order  Tbe  Sallway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  ready,  9vo  with  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood, 

ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  tbe  ECONOMY  of 
ESTATES  :  comprehending  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases  ;  Farm-Build- 
ings, Inclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other 
Rural  Works;  Minerals,  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  4th  Edition,  Svo,2is.,' 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 
THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANI- 
MALS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.     2  vols.  4to,  with  56  coloured 
Plates,  16/.  16s. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Gaegn,  and  Longmans. 


THE  LEADING  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  of  the  "  MEDICAL 
TIMES"  commences  THIS  DAY  (Oct.  5),  with  FOUR 
NEW  COURSES  of  PAPERS  aud  LECTURES:  the  First  by 
the  celebrated  PIXEL,  on  the  STRUCTURE  and  FUNCTIONS 
of  the  BRAIN,  with  new  Views  on  Mental  Diseases  (translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Costello,  long  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Gall) ; 
the  Second,  by  Mr.  GUTHRIE,  F.R.S.  {late  President  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons);  the  Third,  by  Dr.  CORRIGAN,  of  Dub- 
lin, on  Select  Points  in  the  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE;  the 
Fourth,  by  Dr.  RIGBY,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.— The  "MEDICAL  TIMES"  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  Medical  Journals,  and  contains,  weekly,  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  Original  Papers  in  all  other  Medical 
Periodicals,  Englishand  Continental.  Price  5d- ;  stamped,  6d.; 
or  1^  .ss.  per  annum  for  tlie  Stamped  Edition,  to  the  Office. 


HOKTICULIUKAL  SOCIEl'Y  OF  LONDON. 

This  Day  is  Published,  price  3s.  6d.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

and  5s.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  ia^ 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  op  London. 
Third  Edition.    Sold  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  J. 
Hatchard,  Piccadilly;    RincwAV,   Piccadilly;    Rivinotons, 
Waterloo-place;  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  io  all  parts  , 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  6d.  each. 


Just  Published,  Price  is., 

AGRICULTURE:  ITS  PRACTICE  WITH  PRO- 
FIT ;  Elucidated  in  a  Contrast  of  Oriental  and  British 
Usages  :  in  a  Correspondence  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  England.         Bv  Henry  Nbwnham. 

In  this  Correspondence,  the  EMPLOYMENT  of  the  AGRI- 
CULTURAL POOR,  which  now  occupies  tbe  attention  of  the. 
country,  is  considered  with  reference  to  an  Asiatic  principle  of 
adjusting  the  wages  of  predial  labour. 

London  :  Published  by  Roare  and  Varty.  31,  Strand. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED, 
By  Permission  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
rPHE  PRIZE  REPORT  ON  NORFOLK  AGRI- 
JL  culture,  by  RicnAKD  Noverrb  Bacon.  With  a  Litho- 
graph of  the  Bust  of  the  late  Earl  OF  Leicester,  by  Chantry; 
and  a  Copy  of  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blaikie,  by  the  permission 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester ;  with  Drawings,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. — ■ 
Published  by  Bacon  and  Co.,  Mercury  Office,  Norwich ;  Riog- 
WAY,  Piccadilly;  unci  Cbapman  and  Hall,  London;  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  . 


Ptinied  bv  William  Bradbdrt,  of  No.  6,  Vork-place,  Stoke  NewingWO, 
and  Frkdkbick  Muixktt£va>9.  of  No.  7,  Chiirch-roiv,  Stoke  NewinB- 
ton  bothin  the  county  otMiddleBC'C,  Printers,  at  iheir  Office  in  Lombard- 
street.  In  the  precinut  of  Whitffiiars,  in  the  City  of  Lond,.n ;  and  ' 
pHbliahea  by  them  8t  the  Office,  No  5,  Charles-street.  in  the  ra""h  «' 
St.  Paul's,  toicnt-Gaiden,  in  the  eaid  t^unty,  where  all  Advarti««nen»  > 
and  Comm.n7ii-ationB  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  EdUoi.— Sftturdajr, 
Octcber  5,  1B4*.  J 
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Distemper  in  cattle,  care  for 
Draininij  at  Castle  Siiane,  Mo- 

n-.Khan 
Echites   crassinoda 
Fire  flay  aa  m-*nure 
Fir-trees,  to  manure 
Flas:  seed,  as  food 
Fr-iit-ireea,  salt  as  manure  for 
Gloucestershire     Geo-apricul- 

Uiral  note;  on 
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Inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
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of  Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
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Inverness  Faimers'  Club 
Lacsena  bicolor 
Land,  old  and  new 
Luceri.e  -        -        .    , 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  EiecUon  for 
FOUR  PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will 
take  place  on  WBD.VESD.A.y,22d  Jan,  next.  All  persons  desirous 
of  becoming;  Caniiidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Testi- 
monials, &c.  on  or  before  Fhiday,  1st  Nov,  next,  after  which 
time  they  will  not  be  received. 

Printed  Forms  may  be  had  on  application  to  E.   R.  Cutler 
Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


LILIU-M  LANCIFOLIUM. —  Flowering   Bulbs   of 
these  most  beautiful   LILIES  to  be  had  at  the  following 
low  prices:    LancifoUum  album         .        .        5s.  each, 
,,  punctatura         .        5s.      „ 

,,  speciosura  .      25s.      „ 

of  W.  J.  Nutting,  Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside,  London. 

Seed  from  the  best  varieties  of  IXIAS  and  SPARAXIS,  at  2sM. 
per  packet. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.    ■ 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling:  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,   which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Warner  St  VVAgyEtt,  Cornhill, London,  after  the  /th  September. 
IJAGSlluT  NURsERY  (late  HAMMOND'S)"!^ 

GEORGE  BAKER,  late  of  Knap-hill,  has  to  inform 
his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that,  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  in  July  last,  he  has  become  the  tenant  of  the 
Bagihot  Nursery  Grounds,  formerly  for  many  years  occupied  by 
Mr.  He.vry  Ha.mjiond.  Mr.  Baker  is  adding  considerably  to 
the  stock,  rendering  it  superior  in  quality  and  of  greater  variety 
than  has  l.itherto  been  kept  at  this  Nursery.  All  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Baser,  Eagshot  Nursery,  Surrey,  will  be 
punctoatty  attended  to. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES, 
AND  POLYANTHUS. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist.  &c.,  Market-place, 
Mlddleton,  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  respectfully 
informs  his  Friends  and  the  Fb  rioultural  Public  that  his  exten- 
sive and  choice  coMectinn  of  the  above  Florists' Flowers  are 
now  reafiy  for  sending  out.  Catalogues  of  which  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application, 
Mnrket-place,  Middleton,  October  U. 


THE    GREATEST    NOVELTY    EVER    OFFERED    TO    THE 
PUBLIC, 

T)HODODENDRON  JACKSONIL— This  pplendid 
*'  new  hardy  Rhrdodcndron  is  confidently  recommended  as 
the  moRt  beauiifal  variety  extant;  it  surpasses  in  the  colours 
of  its  flowers  the  richest  Geranium,  and  is  quite  a  new  feature 
in  thia  noble  family.    It  forceii  well,  is  a  free  i:loomcr,  and  of 
dwarf  habit,    A  truss  of  flowers  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
who  pronounced  it  "a  very  compact  and  handsome  variety," 
Willi   "great  richncga"  In  its  general  appearance,    &c.    See 
Chrrmic'e  of  the  fith  Ai^ril  last,  page  216,  "  li/wdodendron. — 
C.  L.  S.'^    To  be  frcnt  out  in  March  at  Hs.  dd.  each, 
Wm,  Jackho.v  and  Co,  begalio  to  call  the  attention   of  the 
■  Nobility,   Gentry,  end   the  Trade  to  tlic  f-iiiowing  rare  and 
Taluable  Rhododendrons,  all  warranted  true,  at  the  very  low 
prices  attacl;ed.     The  plants  arc  from  seed,  fine  and  stout, 
twice  tranitplanted. 
Rhododendron  campanolHtum,  averaging  l  inch  fll,  per  100, 
Hvititiuy 
Between  R.campanalatam  and  the  scarlet  arborca,  2  in.,  3/.  p.ioo 
It  t,  and  R.  vrnustom,  l  inch    .  21.      ,, 

>i  If  „      maximum        .        .  3f,      ,, 

It  „  „      nivaticum,  1  Inch    .  7MflA,,, 

»  t>  I)      CalawbicDKC,  1  Inch  yf.Ds.,, 

Usanl  DlflcooDt  to  the  Trade  on  the  above. 
Cineraria  Ccleiitl(il,NQ,  l,  2m. 6d. each;  dn.  Fairy, No.  2,'Jh.  Od. 
e«h  }  nnc  plantA  well  establinhcd.    Sec  Dr.  LlnUley's  opinion 
10  the  aarO^eri'  Chrttnida  of  April  Gth.  page  2l6,  under  the 
letter*  *'  c.  L.  M,*'  and  Ailvcrtiscmcnt  of  Aug.  atth. 

Wh.  J.  and  Oi,  take  thi*  opportunity  of  Htatlng  that  In  con- 
uqucnce  of  the  prrcat  ftuccc«»t  they  have  had  In  propagating  the 
u\i  ***■"*''"'  Cln'jrwrlHJi,  they  have  reduced  the  price,  which 
will  be  applicable  to  all  who  have  already  favoured  them  with 
their  orrt«r«,  which  will  be  executed  next  month,  and  plant* 
ffiT«n  Ui  compcnnate  for  long  carriage. 

Their  new  C*Ulof(iic  in  now  ready  (In  which  U  a  lisit  of  their 
nne  white  and  scarlet  Rliododendrfjnv,  and  may  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from 
tinknown  corrc^p^indent*. 

Ajtrnt*  in  lymdori :  Me«jirii,  WitiT/.Kv  and  0»DOaM.  Pulham 
NUricrr,  who  have  wen  the  plants. 
CroM  f^ies  Nurwry,  near  Bcdale,  Yoik»blre,  Sept.  30, 


THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"  BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
light-edged  purple  Picotee,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Buiroughes. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpa'^sany  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Without  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority. 
Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  a  report  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Duke  of  Neivrantle  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties  ; 
it  is  a  light-edged  purple;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  tlie  edge;  the  colour  unbroken  ;  the 
pod  good,  and  with  less  disposition  to  bar  than  is  common." 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price  2l6\  per  pair.  The 
stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  disappointment  early  orders  are 
respectfully  requested.  Y.  &  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the 
following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all 
possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first  class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  present  year.   They  are  as  follow : — 

Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee  .    7s.  6d. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee    .    7    6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee   .        ,76 

y,  Mrs,  Bevan,  Red  Picotee    .        .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .    5    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  andtheContinent  at  the  following  prices: 

12  pairsextra  fineand  verysuperiorfirst-class  Show  ^6'  s.  d. 
Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto 

25  ditto  ditto 

1 2  pairs  of  Extra  fine  Show. Pinks 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y,  and  Co. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  10.  1S44. 


ditto 

5 

1) 

Show  Flowers 

1 

10 

ditto 

3 

0 

J    KERN  AN  begs  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  large 
•    and  carefully  selected  Dutch,  Cape,  and  other  Bulbs  of 
every  description. 

Finest  named  Hyacinths,  old  favourites,  from  6s.  to  123.  and 
185.  per  dozen. 
Double  red  mixtures,  different  shades,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Double  blue,  3s.  fid.  per  dozen. 
Double  white,  3s.  6d.  dozen. 
Single,  each  colour,  as  above,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Early  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Iris,  Ixias,  Amaryllis,  with  all  the  new  Lilies  and  good  FJerba- 
ceous  Plants,  hardy  and  greenhouse,  worth  cultivating. 

J.  K.  has  also  to  offer,  of  this  season's  saving,  some  very 
choice  seed— 

From  the  finest  named  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d,  per  packet. 
„  ,,        Cineraria,  2s.  6d  „ 

„  ,,        Heartsease,  2s.  6d,  „ 

,,  ,,        Geranium,  2s.  6d.  „ 

Scarlet  Phlo.v  Drummondii,  6d.  per  packet. 
Schizanthus  Hooker',  6d.  ,, 

intermediate  Stock,  6d.  ,, 

(By  sowing  the  above  this  autumn  a  season  will  be  saved.) 
With   many  other   good  Biennials   and    Perennials.       Also, 
Myatt's  new  Deptford  Pine  Strawberry;  Myatt's  British  Queen 
do.;  Prince  Albeit  do..  Lady's  Finger  do..  Keen's  Seedling  do., 
Old  Pine  do.,  &c.,  &c. 

DuUey's  Scarlet  Adtnirable  Rhubarb,  the  very  best  for  early 
forcing.  Giant  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale  Plants.  Rivers's  new 
Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Rose  Guide. 

White  Clover,  Rape,  Winter  Tares,  Rye,  and  Italian  Rye- 
grass, for  early  green  food.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. All  Mr.  Rivers's  Dwarf  and  Standard  Roses  may  be 
ordered  through  J.  K. 

Curtis's  and  other  new  Budding  aad  Pruning  Knives. 
4,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.,  184-1. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

IJOBERT  LAWSON,  Esa.,  of  Tiverton,  intends 
*"  disposing  of  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  has  collected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years. 
They  are  in  the  iiighcst  state  of  health,  and  most  abundantly 
set  with  blooming  buds.  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory. They  arc  as  follow; —  £  s.  d. 
Reticulata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 


specimen,  ouitc  healthy  and  green 
Imbricata,      from    7  to  B  feet  in  height, 

>.  „        3  to  4 

Eximia  „        7  to  8 

Chandlerii        ,,       6  to  7 
„  „        3  to  I 

Lady  Hume's  Blush  0  to  7 
Double  White  6 

„  „        6  to  6 

Invincible  (Gray's)  6  to  6 
Fordli  „       .1  to  5 

„  ,,         2  to  3 

Double  Striped  fi  to  0 

Anemoncflora  Alba  4  to  fi 


a  magnificent  plant 
a  fine  plant 


10  10 

8  8 

1  10 

7  7 

6  5 

1  10 


fine    4    4    0 


very  fine 
fine 


Sjjtcioaa          „ 

4  too 

WoodBii           „ 
Warratah         ,, 

■1 

1  to  r. 

I'lorlda              „ 

4to  s 

Corralina          i, 

3 

Lawttonli          ,, 

2 

Colvjllli 

2 

Dnnkftlmrll       „ 

2 

Iniiif^DiM             ,, 

fi  to7 

Kciiimo  (PrcftB'Bj 

0  to  7 

fine 
fine 


y  10 
2  10 
2  2 
2  10 
3 

.  2  10 
.  1  6 
DOW  1  10 
.  0  10 
.  0  10 
very  fine    2  lO 


3     3     0 

The  PrlccB  aflixcd  arc  for  the  separate  plants,  of  which  not 
lesn  than  8  can  be  taken  together.  If  the  whole  are  taken  in 
one  lot  a  consldcriiblc  reduction  will  be  made.  Mr.  LawHon 
will  be  happy  toHhowthcm,  or  give  any  further  partlculure 
that  may  he  required.— TivortoD,  Oct.  llth,  ibi'l. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  PLANTS. 

RGLENDINNING  respectfully  begs  to  oflfer  the 
•  following  very  desirable  Plants: — 
CLERODENDROM  INFORTUNATUM,  42s.-Thi<t  is  bv  far 
the  finest  species  of  this  genus  yet  introduced,  a  idant  of  which 
was  cxtiibited  by  R.  G.  at  the  Ch!S-.\ick  Show,  in  June  last,  and 
awarded  the  Large  Silver  Medal  as  a  New  Plant.  -It  flowers 
freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  will  remain  in  flower  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  six  months.  It  is  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register"  for  April,  and  in  "Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany"  for  August  last.    ' 


Achimenes  picta,  7s.  6rf. 
Budleya  Lindlcyana,  7s.  6ff. 
Barnadesia  spinosa,  lOs.  6.:. 
Corrma  Goodei,  3s.  6r?. 
Clerodendron  splendens,  5s. 
,,  Ijevifolium,  5j. 

Cyrtoccras  reflexa,  lOs.  6rf. 
Echites  splendens,  42s. 
„      hirsuta,  5s. 
„       atropurpurea,  7s.  6d. 
Gardenia  Rothmanii,  5s. 

„         SherbournEea,  42s. 
Gesnera  macrochiza,  lOs.  6d, 
♦Gloxinia  Cartonii.  5s. 
,,  magnifiora,  5s. 

„  bicolor,  5s. 

Gonolobus  hirsutus,  42s. 


Jasminum  Bidwcllianum,  5s. 

Lasiandra  cunthiana,  lOs.  6d\ 

Pentas  carnea,  2s.  6rf. 

Physianthus  auricomus,  42s.; 
the  flowers  of  this  creeper 
are  as  large  as  Stephanotus, 
of  a  creamy-white  colour, 
and  sweet-scented. 

Portiandia  grandiflora,  los.  6d. 

Rondeletia,  42s. ;  a  most  beau- 
tiful new  species,  with  long 
yellow  flowers,  from  Ha- 
vanna. 

Siphocampylus  lantanifolius, 
7s.  6d. 

Do,  glabriuscula,  7s.Qd. 

Tacsonia  molissima,  6s, 


Hindsia  longiflora,  7s.  6rf. 

*:(.*  See  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  August  last,  in  which 
these  are  flgured. 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London,  October  11, 1344. 


THE  FINEST  DUTCEI  HYACINTHS  and  OTHER 

BULBS  DIRECT  FROM   HAARLEM. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  they  have  just  received  their  first  Importation 
of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  oflTer 
"the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
Hyacinths  at  iSs.  per  dozen." 

Very  fine  ditto 12s.  per  doz. 

Fine  ditto 6s.       „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 
The  Finest  Norwich  Black  Baguet  Tulips,  2s.  each. 
P.S. — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage, 
YOUELL  AND  CO.   are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
the   United  Kingdom    the    undermentioned    higtily- desirable 
Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  former 
Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS-per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  I2s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      21s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

comprising  7>iost  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  this  season. 
60  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
5tO  Extra  Fine  ditto        .  60s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ,,  lOs.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser 

PANSIES.   [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        ,  lOs.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fine  ditto,  do.  .        .  iSs.        „ 

Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     {Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen,  for 
names  and  colours  of  which,  see  Adveriisement  of  June  I3th 

PETUNIAS-per  post  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  12s.  per  doz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  "Ladv  Alice  Peel"  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1, 1844),  3s.  6rf.  per  plant. 
12  Fine  Spring  Flowering  Ericas,  9s. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  fine  plants  in  pots,  5  years  old, 

10/.  per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto,  3. years  old,  7I.  lOs.  per  100. 
Ditto,  2-years  old,  5/.  per  1 00. 
Pinus  Gerardiana,  Gus.  per  dozen. 
Cedrus  Deodora,  3  feet  to  3^  feet,  lOs.  Qd.  each. 
N.B.  All  Orders  above  £2  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  10,  1844, 


TNGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Pa.xtpn's 
J-  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  hcautiful  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  he  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices  ;- 


Inga  pulciierrima,  7s.  6rf. 

Achimenes  picta,  10s.  6rf, 

j-Eschyuanthus  (lorsfieldii,7sGd 

Amycia  zygoraeris,  7s.  Gd. 

Clcrodcndron  splendens,  lOs.Ct/ 
,,  squaniatam,5s, 

Hindsia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 
flora, Ifis. 

Epacris  camimnulata  rosea 
(the  fincRt  selected  from  1000 
seedlings),  7a.  6rf. 


Albo  the  following,  in  collections 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  I5s. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  los.  Qd.  to 

21s. 
Veronica  spcciosa,  5s.  to  I5s. 
Ericaelegans,  fine  and  healtliy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  doz, 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  Gd. 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spirea  Reevcsiana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotonifoliura,  3fi.  6(i. 


100  Cape  Ericas  of  lOO  distinct 
sorts,  (including  many  fine 
Borts)  6/. 

12  KpacrtBcaof  12di8tlnct3ort8, 


( including       Campanulata 

rosea)  2is. 
12  Azalea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

sorts,  (includingfulgcns)  21s. 


Thomas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Oct.  11. 
TRAINKD  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

VyM.  E.  RENDLE  respectfully  informs  the  Nursery 

'  '  Trade  that  he  hat;  tlwH  season  a  large  ntoek  of 

TRAINED  PEACHES  and  NECTAKINES, 
Htrong,  healthy,  and  in  excellent  condition.— Uuion-road  Nur- 
Hory,  Plymouth,  Oct.  7,  1844. 


NEW  CARNATIONS,  PIC0T15ES.  AND  PINKS. 

MESSRS.  N,  and   B.  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 
of  SHOW  VAIIIETIES  cau  ho  had  on  prepaid  appllca- 
tion.— Bull  FlcUlK,  Woolwich. 


6S2 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


[Oct.  12,  [ 


KINGBORN'S  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS.— 
lu  answer  to  numeruus communications,  F.  R.  KiNonoaN 
■begs  to  iriior.Ti  the  Public  tliat  Mr.  Gaines  possesses  the  entire 
stock  of  tlie  following  Scedlinga,  viz.,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Lady  Ann  Cliarteris,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Kinghornii,  ex- 
hibited by  F.  R.  K.,  at  the  Htriicultural  G.irrlens  in  May,  and 
the  first  two  at  th^'  Royal  Bolanic  Gardens  in  June.  See  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle.  May  2jth.  pnge  338,  and  Mr.  Glknny's 
opinion  of  iheni  in  the  Gazette,  [lage  312;  and  in  answer  to  a 
correspondent  in  the  Gazttte  of  last  Saturday.  P:  R.  K.  had 
tlie  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Gi^knn'y  in  selecting  the  above  from 
Lis  numerous  Seedlings  previous  to  the  Exhibitions.  Never- 
theless, the  others  in  povsession  of  Messrs.  May  and  Ga.nhs 
are  very  fine  dciirable  varietis.— Twickenham,  Oct.  H,  181£'_ 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAeEK-WHM'E  NAR 
CIoSUS,  -Is.  perd'zen.  Tlie  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
■which  is  so  justly  csteemctl  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  lalter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbp^tt's.  late  Mn-  Baruon's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dulch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &c.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  niay  be  had  ner  Pnst. 


TUL1P5,  HYACINTHS.  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES. 
GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Fi-oaiST  to  Her 
Majesty,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  a.b.ve 
Flowers,  which,  from  the  success  he  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, he  can  offer  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  liighly-fiaLtcrin-  remarks  on  his 
Exhibitions  of  TuUiis  and  Lilium  lancifidium  tliis  season,  in  the 
various  papers.  He  is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  anil  Ama'curs,  who  may  wish  to  add  to  their  collections 
or  ornament  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  fluwcrp,  that 
this  is  the  best  seaMi.n  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
Siilcndid  Lilium  laueifolium  are  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
terrrs,  as,  besiJcs  b.-ing  qaite  hardy,  they  llower  atatirae  when 
the  Ni^bil  ty  and  G  ntry  are  at  their  country  scats,  and  when 
flowers  are  so  much  wanted.  They  onlj  require  to  be  known 
to  be  universally  cultivated.    Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 

post  on  ai-iulic^tion.    Foreign  orders  executed. 

GERANIUMS  AT  VERY    LOW  PRICES. 

WM.  E.  RENDLE,  having  a  large  stock  of  the  fol- 
lovv'.iig  sorts  of  GERANIUMS, is  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
very  luw  rjtes. 

*»*  A  dozen  will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-cffice 
order,  incluling  hamper,  package,  and  carriage  free  to  the 
Exctii  ttrminus  of  the  Great  Westfrn  Railway. 

C  LASS  1.—  30s.  per  drzen,  including  package,  carriage,  &c. — 
Cuolliigration,  Pulchellum,  Jersey  Maid,  Lady  Villiers,  Fascina- 
tj  n,  Di-miede  (.Rendle),  Symmetry,  Thunderer,  Dido,  Cordelia, 
Oberon,  Fuvuurite,  Pruice  of  Waterloo,  Jessie,  Count  D'Orsay, 
Loid  Ebriiisjtor-,  Constellati  n,  Lavinia,  Cornish  Gem,  Attiia, 
DuKii  OF  CojiNWiLt,  and  Sl'Nrisk. 

Class  2  -  2Js.  per  doztn,  including  package,  carriage,  Sec- 
Evelina,  Gipsey,  Witch,  Hamlet,  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Creole,  Lady 
Cottun  Slieppard,  Countess  of  Mount  Ed^cumhe,  Fctir  Maid  of 
Devon,  Woiider  of  the  West,  Portia,  Jupiter,  Life-guardsman, 
King  J  bn,  Sultan,  and  Princess  Royal  (Lyne). 

Class  3.— 15s.  per  dozen,  including  pnckage,  carriage,  &c. — 
Camilla,  Consort,  Van  Amburgh,  Enahantress,  Glory  of  the 
West,  Ivdoboe,  Fh'sh,  Q^een  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Monarch, 
Ametb)  St,' Wildfire,  Mabel,  Prince  Albert,  Nymph,  Bridegroom, 
and  Sybil. 

All  tlie  plants  are  strong,  healthy,  and  well  established,  and 
will  be  locwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  invoice. 

Union  R  ^ad  Nursery,  Plymmith.Oct   7.  'SJ4. 


SUPERB     SHOWY    SEEDLUNG    CINERARIAS, 
for  this  riutumn  and  winter  flowering. 
Dwarf,  bushy  ph^iits.  well  trussed  for  bloom,  in  32-sized  pots, 
12s.  per  dozen. 

Do.  do.  in  48-sized  po's,  Q.?.  per  dozen. 

The  above  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  being  saved 
from  the  very  choicest  and  most  superb  kinds,  comprising  every 
shade  of  beautiful  light  and  daik  blue  tints,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  furnishing  of  the  greenhouse  or  drawing-room, 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  montlis.  Seed  selected 
from  the  same.  2s.  6rf.  per  packet. 

THUNBERGIA     CtiaYSOPS.  —  Plants    of     this  , beautiful 

Creeper,  rich  purple  Rower,  with  golden  eye.  /.«.  6rf.  each. 

M.  B.  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following  STRAWBERRIES  :— 

Myati's  British  Queen Gs.  per  100. 

Do.      Eliza 65.         „ 

Emt^eror,  variety  from  Keen's  Seedling         .    3s,         ,, 
Green-flesh  Fine,  small  fruit,  fine  fl  ivour      .    3s.         ,, 

Elton  Pine 2b.  6rf.  „ 

Keen's  Seedling 2s.  6(/.  „ 

Applications,  including  post-office  orders,  will  be  immediately 
and  carefully  executed,  addressed  to  Michael  BuEwiin,  Sen,, 
London-road  Nursery,  Cambridge. 


HICRTFOKD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FUANCIS  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the 
•  Nobility,  Ladies,  and  Gentry,  that  h'S  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  ROSES  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the 
l6th  of  October,  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis  upon  application, 
and  whicli  comprises  upwards  of  a  thousand  varieties. 

E.  P.  F.  takes  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  has  made 
on  addition  of  several  acres  of  land,  and  thut  his  Nurseries  now 
extend  over  25  acres  of  ground,  containing  a  large  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  which  are  in  fine  and  heallhy  condi- 
tion  ;  a  fine  assortment  of  Trained  Trees,  Evergreens,  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  all  of  which  may  be  had  upon  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  with  Prices 
attached.  Cariiagc  of  all  goods  paid  to  London. 
N  E  VV  "pUaNTS. 

"jV  jESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  novr  ready  for 
iiX  sending  out  the  two  undermentioned  beautiful  New 
Plants,  viz.  :— 

HiNnsiA  viOLVCEA.  Strong  plants  at  63s.  It  is  figured  by 
Dr.  LiN'ULEY,in  the  "Botanical  Register"  for  August  last,  who 
there  says— "  The  Hindsia  violacea  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
obtained  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Kxcter,  who  received  for  it  the  Large  Silver 
Medal  at  the  ilorticiiltural  Society's  Garden  Exhibition  in  May 
last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  Green 
house  Plant;  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  blue- 
flo'pering  shrubs." 

Ci.itoria  fulgens.  Strong  plants  at  42s.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  May,  vinder  the  name  of  Centrosema 
Siiccies,  and  received  the  Knightian  Medal.  See  Report  in 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  May  25.  It  ib  figured  in  *'Paxton's 
Magazine"  fcr  July  last. 

MesTs.  V.  and  Son  have  also  to  offer  the  following  fine 
plants,  viz. : — 


Achimenes  picta 
Allemanda  grandiflora 
Barbacena  squamataVeitchia 
Clerodendron  ifevifolium 
,,  splendecs 

Cyrtoceras  rcflcxa 
Echites  atropurpurea 

,,       hirsuta 

„        splendcns 
Gardenia  Rotlimnni 


Gardenia  Sherbournere 

,,         tetrasperma 
Gesneria  polyantha 
Gloxinia  Cartnnii 
Hindsia  longifl.ira 
Inga  pulcberrima 
Luxemburgia  ciliosa 
Passifiora  actinea 
Pentas  carnea 
Thunbergia  chrysops.  Sec.  &c. 


N.B.— Messrs.  Y.  und  Son's  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.-Exetcr,  Oct,  11,  1844. 


JOHN  SL.\TER,  Florist,  Clieetham  Hill,  near 
Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Flcricul- 
tural  Public  to  his  large  and  select  collection  of  the  following 
Florists'  Flowers  :-TULI PS.  AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES, 
CARNATIONS,  and  PICOTEES  ;  catalogues  of  which  maybe 
had  on  prepaid  application.  12  plants  of  named  Auiiculas,  of 
different  varieties,  for  20s.,  package  included.  20  pairs  of  Car- 
nations and  Picctees,  good  named  varieties,  for  20s.,  package 
included,  ^ 


NEW  SEEDLING  AZALEAS  ANU  CiiNEHAUlAti. 

WM.  IVERY,  Florist,  &c..  Peckham,  near  Lon- 
don, begs  to  inf:rm  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he 
is  ready  to  supply  tlie  undernamed  Plants,  which  he  can  with 
confidence  recommend. 

Azalea  LATERiTfA  for:\iosa,  bright  red,  21s  to  31s.  6(/.  each. 
"A  Cerhficate  of  Merit  was  iiwarded  to  Mr.  Ja-^.  Ivery,  of  Eetch- 
worth,  having  large  flowers,  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and 
expanding  freely."— Da.  Lindlky  in  Card.  Chron.,  2iliuj  25. 

Azalea  coccixea  superba,  bright  scarlet,  goud  shape,  and 
free  bloomer,  1 5s.  each;  Azale.i  delicata,  bright  pink,  good  shape, 
and  abundant  bloomer,  15s.  each. 

Cinerarias.— Beauty  of  Wonham,  very  large  white  beauti- 
ful eye  and  dwarf  habit,  5s. ;  tricolor,  white  and  pink,  brown 
eye,  compact  flov/er,  5.'!. ;  Nosegay,  purplish  blue,  good  petal, 
and  noble  truss,  5s.  J  Washington,  very  large  crimson,  good 
petal,  5s  ;  Captivation,  white  ground,  with  beautiful  mazarine 
purple  tips,  gained  first  Prize  at  the  West  Kent  June  Exhibi- 
tion, 5s.,  Criterion,  mazarine  blue,  beautiiul  white  cenire, 
gfiined  first  Prize  at  Dorking  May  Exhibition, /s.  (it/. ;  Red  Rover, 
bright  crimson,  beautiful  prolific  bloomer,  5s.;  Fanny  Elsler, 
white  crimson  tips,  prolific  bloomer,  5s.;  Pickwick,  bright 
purple  large  flower,  and  fine  shape,  3s.  6d. ;  Compacla,  small, 
white,  anil  beautiful  round  flower,  5s. 

The  whole  set  of  Seedling  Cinerarias,  2/,  5s. 

The  following  Cinerarias  can  be  recommended  as  good: — 
Ivery's  fieauty  of  Syston,  bronzy  purplish  blue,  fine  winter 
flowering  var.,  3s,()(/.  ;  Emperor,  2s. ;  Prideof  Peckham,  2s,6rf-; 
Regulata,  2s.;  Delicata,  is.  6rf. ;  Regina  Victoria,  2s.  %d.; 
Triumph,  25.;  Rival  King,  Is.;  Imperial  Blue,  Is.;  Royal  Blue, 
Is.;  Iveryana,  is.  Gd.;  Princess  Royal,  is.fiii.;  Queen  Victoria, 
Is.  Grf. ;  Exquisite,  3s.  fid.\  Wee  Pet,  3s.  M.;  Henderon's 
Azurea,  Is.  6rf. ;  Pilot,  is.  6rf. ;  Unique.  Is.  6rf. ;  Magnet,  Is.  6rf. ; 
Prince  of  Oldenbiirgh,  3j.  Gd. ;  Sombre  Agreeable,  3s.  6rf. ; 
Eclipse,  Is.  6d.;  N(i.  7,  Is.  6rf.  j  Enchantress,  \s.M.;  Compact 
Blue,  Is.  6rf. ;  Bell's  Decora,  is.  M. ;  Good's  Compacta,  3s.  6rf.  ; 
Gaines's  True  Blue,  is.  6rf. ;  Prince  Albert,  Is.  Gd  ;  May's  Queen 
of  May,  2s.  6rf. ;  Youngii,  Is.  M.  Good  variities  from  9s.  to 
12s.  per  doz.     Fine  Cinuraria  Seed,  2s  6rf.  to  5s.  per  packet. 

Fine  Petu.ma,  noticed  in  *' Calendar  of  Operations,"  Gaj'rf, 
Chrun  ,  Sept.  14.  Ivery's  Pet,  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  Qd. ;  M^gna  Charta, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Reliance,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6c!.;  Ovid,  is.  6rf. ; 
Prince  Albert,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Kentish  Beauty,  is.  6d.;  En- 
chantress, is. 


WARREN'S    GARDEN   and  NURSERY,  Nonan- 
tum  Vale,  Brighton,  Floral  Saloon  and  Seed  Store,  No.  1, 
Tremoni  Temple  (late  Trcmont  Tlieatre),  Boston. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  is  now  ready  to  receive 
and  execute  orders  for  Fruit,  Ornarnental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubbery,  Roses,  Strawberry  Plants, &c.,  in  any  quantity, and 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  at  short  notice,  properly  packed  and 
secured  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Provinces,  or  Europe. 

Tlie  Catalogue  for  1814,  which  has  been  prepared  with  scru- 
pulous care,  contains  a  list  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Pears, 
Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches.  Apricots,  and  Nectarines, 
Gra|.e  Vines,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Cur- 
rants, Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubi,  Ornamental  Trees,  Her- 
baceous Pliints,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. 

A  new  feature  has  been  added  in  the  Catalogue,  which  ren- 
ders it  paiticularly  valuable  for  purchasers  who  are  desirous  of 
improving  their  orchards  and  grounds,  by  planting  only  the 
most  approved,  superior,  and  productive  varieties.  It  is  by 
culumns  and  abbreviations,  the  meaning  of  which  is  explained 
under  every  different  kind  of  fruit,  so  that  a  large  number  of 
the  most  important  characters  by  which  the  different  varieties 
arc  distinguished  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

While  the  List  of  Fruits  may  not  be  found  so  extensive  as  in 
some  other  Catalogues,  it  contains  every  kind  of  vtvlue,  and  all 
new  and  improved  varieties  are  added  a?  soon  as  their  qualities 
are  tested.  Nevertheless,  any  variety  that  may  be  ordered  can 
always  be  supplied,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  are  afforded  at 
other  Nurseries. 

T:ie  List  of  DAHLIAS  comprises  upwards  of  300  of  Ihe 
clioijtst  varieties  of  this  gorgeous  and  splendid  flower,  most  of 
them  prize  varieties.  Dry  Roots  ready  for  delivery  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  in  Pots  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
June. 

STRAWBERRIES,  of  the  most  productive  and  best  varieties, 
for  sale,  in  any  quantity.  None  but  healthy  and  strong  Plants 
will  be  suffered  to  leave  the  Nursery. 

GRAFTS  and  SCIONS  of  most  of  the  kinds  named  in  the 
Catalogue,  can  be  obtained  in  their  season. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  of  all  the  rare  and  splendid  kinds 
always  on  hand  at  the  Saloon,  where  visitors  are  respectfully 
invited  to  call. 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS,  and  other  roots  constantly 
for  sale. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  choice  GARDEN  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  all  of  this  year's  growth,  and  warranted  fresh,  genuine, 
and  true  to  their  names. 

Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Botanical  Books. 

Gardening  Implements,  Flower  Vases,  &c.  &c.  The  whole 
enumerated  in  a  new  descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be  given 
Gratis  on  application.  All  orders  for  trees  will  be  delivered  at 
one  day's  notice.  Every  tree  and  plaat  will  be  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  as  to  its  distinctive  character  and  goodness. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


NEW  HARDY  IRISES. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS  respectfully  recommend  atten- 
tion to  this  beautiful  tribe,  and  especially  to  the  elegant 
and  distinct  varieties  which  they  have  of  late  years  imported. 

Sutton  and  Sons'  Colleelion  of  Irises  are  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  and  they  now  ofler  as  under: — 

The  Collection  of  70  v.iricties      .         .         .     U.  10s. 

The  most  distinct  40  do 0     15 

The  best  12  do 0      6 

The  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  observe  Messrs.  StfTTON's  Priced  List  in  the  2d  page 
of  the  Chronicle  of  28th  September. 

N.B.— Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  of  the  railway  and  packet 
offices  in  London,  or  any  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
within  65  milesof  London.— Reading  Nursery,  Oct.  10. 


GEO.   MILLS    offers  Five  Seeds  of  his  best  Early 
Frame  CUCUMBER  for  2s.  6rf.    His  Treatise  on  their  Cul- 
ture, with  Plan  of  Pit,  is  published,  at  130,  Fieet-street.     G.  M. 
will  shortly  pub.ish,  price  5s.,  his  System  of  Cultivating  the 
Pine-apple.    Also,  his  Opinion  of  the  Tank  System. 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 


ROSES. 

T  RIVERS  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he  has 
•  recently  published  his  Rose  Catalogue,  No.  1  Edition,  for 
1844,  and  a  Supplement  containing  the  New  Varieties  o(  Ruses, 
with  a  few  Remarks  and  Directions  for  Culture.— Applications 
for  the  Catalogue,  to  be  sent  per  post,  inclosing  a  twopenny- 
stamp,  and, for  the  Supplement,  apenny-stamp,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.— Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Oct.  10,  1844. 


SPALDING'S  PROLIFIC  RED  WHEAT.    DUTCH  ROOTS,  &C. 

J  AND  C.  WHALLEY  beg  to  inform  their  Friends 
•  that  they  have  a  large  supply  of  the  above  very  valuable 
Wlieat,  and  having  received  the  most  flattering  reports  in  its 
favour  from  several  eminent  Agricul'.urists  who  have  grown 
it,  they  feel  great  confidence  in  recommending  it  as  the  best 
Red  Wheat  now  grown,  having  duiing  the  last  two  seasons  in 
a  great  many  in,st;mces  produced  above  6)  bushels  per  statute 
acre  ;  tliis  season  many  fields  have  yielded  the  en'rmous  quan- 
tity of  8  quarters  per  acre;  and  where  grown  in  competition 
with  other  sorts  oi  Wheat,  it  tias  produced  8  to  J  2  bushels  more 
per  acre.     Price  gs.  Gd.  per  bushel. 

J.  and  C.  W.  have  also  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  impoited 
direct  by  themselves,  and  which  has  given  such  great  satisfac- 
tion the  last  year  to  their  friends.  New  Winter  Tares,  Seed 
Rye,  &c.  &c. 

A  fine  collection  of  Imported  DUTCH  ROOTS,  priced  Cata- 
logues of  which  may  be  had  on  appHca'inn. 

A  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTUR.\L  IMPLEMENTS, 
embriic  ng  every  article  of  acknowledged  merit  as  it  "appears. 

St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool. 

DANECROFT     NURSERY,     STOWMARKET,     SUFFOLK. - 
PETUNIAS,  SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

S  GIRLING  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
•  hia  Friends  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  adding  to  his  alrearly  extensive  collection  of  Ver- 
benas some  splendid  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  which  for 
colour,  form,  and  size  far  surpass  any  Verbenas  yet  produced;  in 
confirmation  of  which  S.  G.  begs  to  refer  the  public  to  the  fol- 
lowing awards  they  have  received,  and  reportsthathave  been 
made  of  them,  viz.,  an  Extra  Prize  at  the  Ipswich  Show  ia 
June,  Stowmarket  in  July,  Ipswich  in  September,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  do.,  Stowmarket,  do.,  and  Chelmsford  opcnShowj 
and  favourably  noticed  by  Dr.  I>indley  in  the  Gardtners''  Chro- 
nicle, August  31,  and  in  the  GardeJitm'  Gnzelle  by  Mr.  Glenn)', 
August  31.  Mr.  Ayres  also  speaks  of  them  in  fiattcriug  terms 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  OC.  5,  page  671 ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  above  testimonials  they  have  been  seen  growing  by 
many  eminent  Horticulturists  and  Amateurs,  all  of  whom  Lave 
con:-idered  them  as  very  superior. 

S.  G.  ih  refore  offers  them  with  full  confidence  of  their  giving 
general ^satis'action.  s.  d. 

Alba  Lutescens,  sulphur-yellow,  large,  and  sweet-scented  3  6 
Alba  Magna,  the  largest  and  best  white  out  .  .  .36 
■'•'Blanda,  rosy-blush  of  excellent  form  .         .         .         .36 

*Gladiator,  orange-scarlet,  with  deep  yellow  eye,  fine  .  3  6 
Lovely  Rambler,  grey-lilac,  very  large  .  .  .  ,36 
Messenger,  bright-purple,  ol  fine  shape  .  .  .  .36 
*Mulberry,  bright-rnulberry,  quite  new  in  colour  and  fine  3  6 
Rose  de  Amour,   bright-pink,  with  beautiful    yellow   eye, 

quite  distinct,  and  the  most  atti  .iclive  Verbena  ever  raised  5  0 
*Rubescens,  bright-ruby,  large  and  well-formed  .  .36 
The  Giant,  silvery-lilac,  the  largest  trussingVerbenaknown, 

some  of  the  trusses  measuring  from  lu  to  12  inches  in 

circumference— the  heads  of  this  Verbena  resemble  in 

appearance  a  blue  Hydrangea 5    0 

N.B.— Those  niiLiked  with  au  *  will  not  be  sent  out  till  early 
in  May  ;  the  others  can  be  had  after  the  2jth  of  October,  and 
can  be  forwarded  in  tin  boxes  by  post.  The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

PETUNIAS.— 3.  GiELiN'o  has  likewise  been  successful  in 
raising  some  Petunias  of  superior  excellence.  Twelve  varieties, 
selected  from  about  fifteen  hundred  seedlings,  will  be  sent  oat 
as  eaily  as  possi  jle  in  the  spring,  far  surpassing  anytliing  in 
that  fine  and  beautiful  class  of  plants.  Nurserymen  wishing  to 
be  appointed  agents  are  requested  to  forward  their  names, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Chronicle  and  Gaxette  before 
sending  out.  The  usual  allowance  to  the'Jrade.  Advertise- 
ments with  names  and  prices  will  shortly  appear. 

DAHLIAS.- S.  GrRLiNc  having  purcliased  the  entire  stock  of 
that  beautiful  Dahlia,  Bourne's  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  the 
best  light-tipped  Dihlia  of  the  season,  similar  but  far  superior 
to  Bridesmaid  in  every  respeC ,  plants  will  be  sent  out  early  in 
May  next,  at  lOs,  6(/.  each.  A  few  roots  would  be  parted  with, 
on  tlie  warranty  of  the  party  purchasing,  fur  exportation 
only,  and  the  party  to  whom  sent  giving  a  pledge  not  to  send 
plants  to  England  for  sale.  Nurserymen  and  dealers  wi-hing 
to  place  this  Dahlia  in  catalogue  next  season,  will  have  tlieir 
names  published  in  good  time  bef  ^re  sending  out,  and  the  usual 
Trade  alljwanee,  where  12  Plants  are  ordered,  ana  extru  Plants 
to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

DAHLIA  NONPARl^lL.— S.  G,  has  a  few  large  and  small 
ground  roots  of  that  beautiful  and  po,jular  Dahha  to  dispose  of; 
ttie  former  at  30s.,  the  latter  at  205.  each.  From  the  limited 
number  sent  out  in  England  last  bcasnn  of  this  Dahlia,  it  will 
be  more  in  demand  than  any  other  Dahlia  sent  out  last  May. 
Parties  wishing  for  roots  had  better  send  their  orders  early,  as 
the  stock,  which  is  limited,  will  be  sent  out  in  rotation,  as  the 
ordeis  are  received;  ahno&t every  other  kind  of  Dahlia  in  culti- 
vation, embracing  nearly  all  the  favourite  varieties  ol  this  and 
former  years,  can  bs  hud  in  dry  roots  at  moderate  prices^  war- 
ranted correct  to  name. 

N.B.  A  respectable  reference  or  ready  money  will  be  reiiuired 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

Foreign  Orders  faithfully  execuled. 

Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  October  10, 1844. 


LARGE  IRISH  YEW.— If  any  jjerson  has  a  large 
Irish  YEW,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  to  dispose  of,  a 
purchaser  may  he  found  by  addressing  Mr.  Masters,  Exotic 
Nursery  Garden,  Canterbury. 


PRINCESS    ALI    E     MAUDE,    AND    MYATT'S    DEPTFORD 
PINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

HURST  AND  M'MULLEN,  6,  Leadenhall-street 
Lonilon,  beg  to  inform  Iheir  friends  that  they  have  a  few 
ftoe  plants  of  the  above  celebrated  kinds  of  Strawberries  still 
remaining,  at  25s.  per  lOU.  Also  fine  plants  of  Myall's  British 
Queen,  do.  at  6s.  per  100;  Arauearia  imbricata,  strong  plaets, 
8  inches  high,  5/.  ptjr  lOO.  Their  Catalogue  01  Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs  can  be  liad  on  application;  it  contains  splendid  collec- 
tions of  Ixias,  Gladiolus,  Seillas,  &c,  &c. 


CINERARIA  "SILVER  QUEEN." 

A  PAUL  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Cheshunt, 
•  Herts,  beg  to  offer  the  above  novel  and  beautiful  Cine- 
raria,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms  in  Regent- street,  and  awarded  a  certificate  thei'e. 

*'A  singular  and  handsome  seedling  Cineraria,  showing  a 
disposition  to  quill,  by  the  purple  rays  of  the  flower  being 
drawn  together  for  some  distance  from  their  bases,  and  thus 
furniing  a  tube  having  a  silvery  appearance.*'- Cr«rrfe;icrs' 
Chronicle. 

"  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  a  Cineraria, 
doubly  quilled,  of  a  lilac  or  beautiful  and  singular  silvery 
appearance." — Gardeners^  G-izette. 

Strong  Plants  now  ready,  5s.  Grf  ,  inclading  package,  or  post 
free.  6s.  An  order  on  Waltham-cross  post-office  expected  from 
unknown  correspondents.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  six  plants  arc  taken. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  ROSES,  24s.  to  30^.  per 
Dizen.  SUPERIOR  DWARF  ROSES,  12s.  to  18s.  ditto. 
A  fine  Stock  of  EVEKGUEENS  to  be  sold  cheap.— A.  Pai/l  and 
Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

ROSES.— Strong  plants  and  fiue  sorts  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  London. 

[j,B._A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  800  Varieties  may  be  uad 
on  application,  inclosing  two  postage  stamps, 


1844.] 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  AND  CO,  beg  to  announce  they  will  af2;ain 
be  able  to  supply  fine  caues  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
Tariety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  fla- 
vour ;  prices  as  follow : — 

Packages  cont-iioing  100  Canes       .    se2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50     „  .         110 

"     ■  Ditto  „  25     ,.  .         0  12     0 

Further  particulars  will  appear  in  future  Advertisements, 
YnucLL  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  tbemselves  to  state  that  a  spu- 
Tious  kind  was  offered  for  sale  by  other  parties  last  season, 
under  the  title   of  "  Fastolff  Raspbcriy,"  the  saiiie  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurseiy,  Oct.  10,  1S44. 


m)t  @^artieiier;g*  Cl)tuisic!e. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER   12,   1841. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WtDNtsDAY,  Oct.  16    Microscopical        ■        .        .        .        8  p  ic 
Satchday,    Oct.  25    Rojal  Bot.inic  ...        4  p.m 


Is  there  half  a  dozen  persons  who  ever  looked  into 
that  most  curious  book,  "A  Philosophical  Treatise 
of  Husbandry  .ind  Gardening  ;  being  a  New  Method 
of  Cultivating  and  Increasing  all  sorts  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  I^lowers.  By  G.  A.  Agricola,  JI.D., 
and  Doctor  in  Philosophy  at  Ratisbon,"  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1721  ?  ^'Ce  doubt  it. 
And  we  presume  that  the  fev.'  who  have  ever  looked 
at  it  have  closed  it  again  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  an  imposition  from  beginning  to  end.  There  are, 
however,  things  in  that  book  which  luid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  recondite  processes  employed  in 
the  3IULTIPLCATI0N  OP  PLANTS.  Agricola  may 
indeed  be  regarded,  notwithstanding  his  lies  and 
exaggerations,  as  the  father  of  the  art  and  mystery 
of  propagation.  He  maintained  that  all  plants  may 
he  multiplied  by  portions  of  every  part  of  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  roots. 

"A  query,"  he  says,  "  was  once  proposed  in  an 
assembly,  viz..  An  dciur  modus  arliJicinUs  universalis 
viiiltlplicandi  urborcs  etfrutices  d'utributiie sumplos  ? — 
Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  universal  way  of 
multiplying  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  distributive  sense  .' 
There  was  one  who  presently  answered  that  such  a 
thing  might  be  reckoned  among  the  Non  entia,  and 
was  such  another  fiction  as  that  of  Bellerophon  ;  but 
I  hope  I  shall,  through  care  and  diligence,  bring  the 
matter  so  far  as  to  convince  those  incredulous  per- 
sons, not  by  words  only,  but  by  real  experiments." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  such  ends  are 
to  be  attained. 

His  great  panacea  was  what  he  called  Vegetable 
Mummy,  a  mi.vture  of  gum  copal,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, into  which  the  fragments  to  be  operated 
•on  were  to  be  plunged.  And  a  hasty  reader  would 
supjiose  that  this  was  all  that  Dr.  Agricola  relied 
upon.  But  the  true  principles  of  multiplication  were 
well  understood  by  him,  and  distinctly  explained; 
his  mummy  was  only  an  accessory  in  the  operation. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passages: — • 

"  'Tis  certain,  from  a  great  many  experiments, 
that  a  yearly  joint  or  shoot  has  in  itself  at  the  same 
time  both  root  and  branches  ,•  and,  according  as 
things  are  managed,  it  quickly  produces  either  a 
twig  or  a  root.  To  demonstrate  this,  I  shall  pitch 
upon  an  instance  known  to  all  country  people  and 
V^ine-dressers ;  they  take  a  long  stalk  or  branch  of 
Vine  that  has  a  great  many  joints,  which  they  bend 
under  ground,  and  it  shoots  a  great  number  of  roots 
on  every  side;  now  had  they  not  bent  that  branch 
thus  under  ground,  other  new  branches  would  have 
come  out  of  its  joints,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  if  roots  may  grow  from  one  shoot  or 
branch,  ihey  may  likewise  grow  from  all,  when  skil- 
fully prepared,  as  experience  has  shown,  and  new 
discoveries  will  confirm.  Therefore  what  has  been 
said  of  one  shoot  will  be  found  true  of  all. 

"  It  has  been  already  demonstrated,  that  every  tree 
IS  fiirnished  with  abundance  of  jolnis,  in  which  lies 
the  spritig  of  life.  You  may  take  a  branch  with  two 
or  lliree  joints,  and  cut  off  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  according  to  art,  which  being  done,  you  may 
drc«9  and  lay  them  under  ground.  Hut  as  there  are 
ori  every  branch  above  fifty  or  threescore  joints, 
which  may  all  be  treated  after  this  manner,  it  follows 
that  the  same  method  may  be  used  with  resjiect  to 
all  trees  and  8lirul«,  although  ihey  have  a  hundred 
thousand  or  a  million  of  joiiiis." 

Here  we  have  the  main  principles  of  propagating 
I>lant«  as  plainly  described  as  they  could  be  at  the 
Jiroitnt  <lay.  A  more  learned  phraseology  might  be 
trnployed,  but  the  meaning  would  be  the  same.  In 
ihc  couree  of  a  century  we  have  not  advanced  a 
Mtp,  except  that  we  n„  do  without  mummy  what 
Agricola  unyx  he  did  with  it. 

It  i.  certainly  true  that  every  joint  of  every  plant 
will  form  a  new  plant,  if  placerl  in  circumstances 
moumbleto  maimaining  it»  vit^ility  long  enough  to 
enaMe  it  to  take  root.  'J'he  difficulty "coimi-tB  in 
knowing  «l,attl,o«ccircumhlance«  arc,  and  how  to 
imure  their  pre«ci,ce.  An  experience.!  propagator 
know,  ihi,  -  one  uiihout  experience  is  ignorant  of  it. 
lloll.  have  the  kamc  rule,  and  facts  to  guide  them, 
but  one  cannot  apply  them  and  the  oilier  can.    In 


one  man's  hands  every  cutting  strikes;  in  another 
they  all  die.  ^Vhat  one  pronounces  it  impossible  to 
propagate  at  all,  another  never  fails  with.  Give 
SchykofFsky  a  willow  leaf  and  he  produces  you  a 
couple  of  plants;  give  Grutnble  a  willow  branch 
and  he  contrives  to  kill  it. 

The  English,  with  all  their  skill  as  gardeners,  are 
certainly  not  the  most  celebrated  as  propagators  ;  for 
although  we  here  and  there  find  a  first-rate  hand 
among  them,  yet  he  forms  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  a  capital  gardener  because  he  grew 
Grapes  pretty  well ;  and  yet,  when  the  cone  of  a 
Pine-tree  was  given  him,  the  only  notion  he  had  of 
obt, lining  any  live  thing  from  it  was  to  sow  it 
whole  as  he  received  it.  This  honest  man  might  be 
a  Grape-grower,  but  he  was  no  gardener.  It  is  true 
that  he  wore  a  blue  apron,  and  talked  much  about 
liimself  Hi  village  meetings,  but  the  unlucky  Pine- 
cone  showed  him  up.  When  the  ass  put  on  the 
lion's  skin,  he  would  have  passed  asthevery  monarch 
of  the  forest  if  his  braying  had  not  betrayed  him. 

Now  the  science  of  propagation  is  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  gardenir.g.  It  is  the  most  pregnant 
with  useful  consequences,  and  it  is  the  surest  test  of 
real  knowledge  of  the  profession.  The  man  who  can 
propagate  well  cannot  cultivate  ill.  If  he  knows 
enough  to  do  the  one  well,  he  knows  too  much  to  do 
the  other  ill.  ^Ve  should  therefore  set  down  dex- 
terous propagation  as  one  of  the  best  praciical  evi- 
dences of  what  a  gardener  i5  good  for.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  cut, , as  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  doing  so  on  paper,  the  views 
of  the  best  modern  gardeners  upon  this  important 
subject ;  for  which  purpose  we  shall  next  week  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  recent  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Neumann,  "Upon  the  Art  of  making  Cuttings.'' 

ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  FOREIGN  PINES  IN 
MOR.\YSHIRE. 

Of  the  various  species  of  ConiferEe  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  district  during  the  last  twenty  years 
there  are  none  that  advance  so  satisfactorily,  or  promise 
to  become  such  valuable  timber-trees,  as  those  indigenous 
to  the  mountains  of  Indi^.  —  nMuiely,  Abies  deod.irji,JPicius 
excelsa,  aud  Abies  S'liithiana  or  Kha'ro.v.  ^hese  al^ 
not  only  of  rapid  growth,  but  they  npen  their  shoots  so 
as  to  withsta:;d  our  severest  winters,  and  as  yet,  appear 
less  liable  to  disease  than  many  other  Pines  recently 
brought  under  our  notice.  The  Abies  Dou^asii  and  the 
PJuus  ponderosa,  from  the  banks  of  ihe  Columbia,  are 
boTiroTTusuriant  growth,  but  are  not  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate. The  former  has  a  propensity  to  produce  autumnal 
growths,  which,  from  their  succulent  state,  are  not  fitted 
to  resist  severe  frost,  and  appears  to  partake  considerably 
of  ihe  nature  of  the  Picea  balsamea,  a  tree  less  tenacious 
of  life  than  any  other  Fir.  All  our  iinest  specimens  of 
Pinus  ponderosa  have  become  victims  of  the  small  but 
destructive  beetle,  Hylurgus  jiunperda,  and  the  tree  is 
neither  likely  to  becohT^valuable  nor  ornamental.  Many 
of  the  other  species  of  Foreiga  Pines  are  either  too  tender 
or  of  too  slow  growth  in  this  climate,  and  in  exposed  situa- 
tions are  not  expected  ever  to  exceed  the  size  of  tali 
shrubs.  It  is  true  that  the  more  rare  and  expensive 
sorts  are  not  unfrequently  disfigured  and  retarded  in 
growth,  by  being  long  confined  in  garden-pots  before 
being  placed  permanently  in  the  open  ground — treatment 
whicli,  at  first,  is  apt  to  conceal  the  merits  of  the  plants. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  keep  some  kinds  in  pots,  to 
insure  their  being  removed  of  a  certain  size  with  safety  ; 
for  instance,  the  Pinus  maritima,  and  all  of  the  same 
habit  of  gro^'th,  do  not  transplant  and  succeed  well  if 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  one  year  in  the  seed-bed  ; 
that  their  roots  may  therefore  be  preserved  in  a  fit  state 
for  removal  they  must  be  transplanted  frequently,  or 
kept  in  pots  until  they  be  placed  in  their  final  destina- 
tion, "rhis  mode  of  treatment,  however,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  kinds  we  recommend  from  the  Himalayas — their 
roots  being  very  fibrous,  or  bushy,  adapt  them  for  being 
removed  at  almost  any  age  when  planted;  and  they  may 
be  successfully  grown  from  seed  by  the  nursery  treatment 
suitable  for  the  Larch  and  Scotch.  Fir.  Those  that  we 
have  seen  kept  long  In  pots  become  stinted,  but  the 
vigour  which  the  plants  assume  when  their  roots  are  set 
at  freedom  in  the  open  ground  after  being  cramped  and 
restrained  in  gardtn-pots  is  very  remarkable.  My  re- 
marks on  the  native  Pines  of  India  are  not  founded 
ii.en-ly  on  the  success  of  a  few  nursed  specimens,  grown 
under  circumstances  unusually  favourable.  Plants  have 
been  raised  here  in  great  numbers,  and  many  have  been 
Iransp'antcd  among  the  brown  Heath  on  the  acclivities  of 
some  of  the  hills  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  county. 
Pcrhojis  the  landovpiiers  of  no  district  in  firilain  are 
better  furnislied  with  the  Pines  of  India  than  are  those 
of  Morayshire — thanks  to  our  townsman,  Dr.  Falconer, 
who  collected  find   forwarded  the  seeds  of  the  plantH, 


presented  by  him  are  being  grown  to  decorate  the  pro 
mcnadcfl  on  the  Cluny  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Forres,  and 
the  property  of  the  town.  The  introduction  and  exten- 
sive propagation  of  trees  that  are  really  valuable,  poHsesses 
an  intcrent  and  advantage  far  beyond  (hat  which  is  local. 
ThcRc  form  a  foundaiion  of  national  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence, nm\  become  a  source  of  individual  prosperity 
and  riches.  The  IJeodar  is  said  to  be  the  most  cele- 
brated coniferous  tree  of  the  Iliuiulayus  :  It  attains  ihe 


short  of  these  dimensions.  Its  wood  is  very  compact 
resinous,  and  fragrant,  capable  of  receiving  so  very  high 
a  polish  that  it  has  been  compared  to  brown  agate,  and 
it  has  been  found  perfectly  sound  in  the  roofs  of  temples 
in  India  which  could  not  have  stood  less  than  200  years. 
The  average  yearly  growth  of  the  plant  four  or  five  years 
old  in  Morajshire,  is  from  10  to  12  inches  ;  the  fea-  - 
thery  lightness  of  its  spreading  branches,  and  the  beau- 
tiful silvery  hue  of  its  leaves,  render  it  even  when  young 
extremely  ornamental ;  and  all  travellers  who  have  seea 
the  tree  full-grown  in  its  native  country,  agree  that  it 
unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  grandeur 
with  its  beauty. — J.  Gri(jor,  Forres  Nurseries. 

THE    NEAPOLITAN    VIOLET. 

This  is  one  of  our  loveliest  winter  flowers,  if  rightly 
managed,  bat  this  I  fear  is  .seldom  the  case;  and  the 
failures  which  take  place  ar>-,  I  apprehend,  chiefly  throngli 
acts  of  overkindness.  Forcing,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  will  by  no  means  agree  with  them,  more  especially 
by  bottom-heat  in  the  dead  of  winter :  and  this,  for  two 
important  reasons:  1st,  they  are  impatieo-t  of  any  given 
temperature  above  50",  in  the  comparative  absence  of 
light  which  we  experience  through  November  and  Decem- 
ber ;  and  2d,  because  they  are  ec^ually  im])atient  of  damp- 
ness of  atoiosphere,  and  this  must  of  course  occur  if 
there  be  any  matter  beneath  them  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation unconfined.  j 

I  planted  a  four-light  pit  with  them  in  the  first  week 
of  September  ;  this  pit  had  been  a  receptacle  for  P  nes 
through  the  summer,  and  was  of  course  nearly  exha^usted : 
having  trod  it  firm  ?nd  filled  it  as  high  as  would  cause 
tlie  Violet  leaves  to  come  within  an  inch  of  the  glass,  I 
placed  thereon  an  inch  of  the  richest  old  rotten  manure 
in  the  yard  ;  on  this  the  violets  were  placed,  with  all 
the  ball  of  earth  that  could  be  made  to  adhere  to  them, 
and  then  filled  up  with  a  compost  of  one  half  sandy 
heath  soil  in  a  raellotv  state,  aud  the  other  half  the 
top  of  an  old  Cucumber  bed,  which  had  been  soiled 
with  stiff  yellow  loam..  The  bottom-heat  of  this 
bed  has  descended  gradually  from  7.5"  to  (iS"  up  to  this 
time,  and  in  another  fortnight  will  be  down  to  60°;  in 
the  meantime  I  have  kept  the  atmospheric  heat  as  'ow  a3 
possible,  by  giving  abundance  of  air  all  night ;  so  that  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  bottom-heat  has  averaged  at 
least  12°  more  than  the  atmospheric  heat.  IMy  plants 
now  look  splendidly,  and  I  make  no  doubt  willfully  answer 
my  expectations,  as  I  am  always  successful  with  this 
flower.  I  put  heath  soil  about  them  for  the  same  reason 
that  early  Cucumber  growers  use  it,  viz.,  as  being  t'ryer 
and  mellower  on  the  surface,  and  somewhat  autisept'c. 
These  plants  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a  rottenness  in  the 
leaf,  which  is,  no  doubt,  contagious,  for  if  not  picked  off 
it  spreads  like  wildfire,  and  after  picking  I  invariably 
dredge  a  mixture  composed  of  very  coarse  river  sand  over 
them,  with  which  a  little  charcoal  dust  and  quick  lime 
has  been  blended.  This  dressing  also  prevents  the  slugs 
from  committing  their  ravages,  for  if  permitted  they  will 
constantly  deface  the  blossoms. 

Another  precautionary  measure  is,  to  take  care  that 
the  soil,  at  planting,  is  of  an  equal  moisture  throughout, 
as  but  little  water  can  be  used  after  planting,  without 
producing  too  moist  an  atmosphere.  I  have  up  to  this 
time  used  nothing  but  the  syringe,  except  at  planting- 
time,  when  1  watered  them  freely  to  settle  the  soil.  They 
must  have  all  tlie  air  that  can  possibly  be  given 
with  safety,  both  night  aud  day ;  taking  care  at  all 
times  to  exclude  even  the  slightest  degree  of  frost; 
double  matting  in  winter,  with  plenty  of  dry  Wheat 
straw  thrown  over  the  mats  in  weather  of  great  severity, 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  provided  the 
sides  of  the  pit  be  completely  cajed  with  dead  lining  up 
to  the  lights. 

The  main  principle  to  bear  in  mind  is,  the  endeavour 
to  lengthen  as  it  were  our  summer,  by  the  bottom-heat, 
at  planting  ;  the  very  discrepancy  between  the  bottom- 
heat  at  this  time,  and  the  atmosphere,  combined  with 
the  temporary  check  on  removal,  induces  the  blooming 
habit  very  shortly  ;  after  which  the  mere  exclusion  of 
frost  will  insure  a  continual  production  of  blossoms 
until  May  of  the  following  year. — Robert  Erriiigton, 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.— No.  IV. 

[FUNOl.] 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  class  of  Fungi,  viz., 
that  in  which  the  reproductive  bodies  are  contained  in 
sacs,  whether  they  be  solitary,  or  arranged  according  to 
some  definite  plan.  To  this  belong  the  tribe  of  tlelvellas 
and  Pezizas,  amongst  which  the  common  morel,  or  the 
large  dunghill  Ptziza  will  at  once  occur  to  every  culti- 
vator who  has  taken  jiains  to  examine  the  structure  of 
such  species,  which  do  not  indeed  require  a  ^very  high 
magnifying  power.  With  these  are  associated  many 
subterranean  forms,  such  us  the  edible  Truffles,  a  portion 
of  the  hypo|;Eeous  Fungi  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
puffballs.  The  curious  Fungus,  too,  which  grows  on  the 
lioofs  and  horns  of  animals,  or  upon  feathers,  though  so 
closely  resembling  one  of  the  small  Lycoperdons,  must 
take  its  place  in  this  division.  Then  comes  the  enormous 
genus  .Spliiuriu,  more  numerous,  perhaps,   even  than  the 


which  advanced   so   hope'ully.     Seeds  of  the  Dcodiua..  Agarics,  a  familiar  e.'camplc  of  which  ia  afforded  by  the 


Spliicria  hypoxylon,  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  old 
stakes,  &c.,  resembling  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  And  of 
these  uUo  there  is  a  small  but.highly  interesting  subter- 
ranean group,  of  which  one  or  two  species  have  been 
detected  in  this  country.  To  this  division  also  belong 
the  Fungi  which  i>roducc  the  white  mildews  on  Peas  and 
Roses,  and  that  which  is  sometimes  so  destructive  in 
Ilop-gr,  undsj  aud  lastly,  that  portion  of  the  moulds 
which  jiroducc  their  reproductive  bodies  within  distinct 


height  of  l.'iO  feet,  with  a  trunk  .'iO  feet  in  circumference,  I  sacs,  or'  as  Ihey  arc  called,  sporangia.     As  staled  above, 
or  even    raorc,   and   in  its  native  country  rarely  fulls  I  the  true  nlllnlties  of  several  genera  are  not  at  present 
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ascertained,  and  preconceived  notions  and  habits,  in 
Bpite  of  better  infotmationj  will  still  keep  others  in  very 
improper  situ^itlon?.  Into  tbes5  questionsj  however,  it 
■will  not  be  necessary  to  enter,  at  any  rate  for  the  pre^eiif. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  a  very  important 
constituent  part  of  Fungi,  to  which  attention  has  not 
always  been  paid — I  mean  that  part  known  under  the  nacnt 
of  Spawn,  or  Mycelium,  which  produces  the  fruit.  In 
general,  the  portion  of  the  Fungus  which  appears  ex- 
ternally, and  to  the  casual  eye,  the  whole  Fungus,  is  tht; 
fruit — a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  tlie  notion  that  Fungi 
consist  entirely  of  fructification,  and  has  caused  them  to 
be  compared  with  such  pbpenogamous  plants,  which 
indeed  are  perfectly  analogous,  as  Hjdnora  and  Raf- 
flesia.  But  this  portion  often  exists,  even  for  years, 
•without  producing  fruit,  and  either  in  its  normal  state, 
or  one  of  excessive  lusuriance,  gives  rise  to  various  sup- 
posed generti,  which,  as  they  are  destitute  of  fruit,  and 
are  mere  states  of  transition,  or  what  have  been  called 
anamorphoses  (that  is,  over-luxuriant  but  incomplete  con- 
ditions) of  higher  species,  will  be  studiously  excluded  from 
systematic  arrangements  by  every  philosophic  botanist, 
though  they  arc  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest  in 
other  points  of  view.  And  even  where  the  fiult  has  been 
fully  formed  and  passed  through  its  several  stages  from 
the  first  bud  to  ultimate  decay,  the  mycelium  itself 
remains  to  produce  again,  so  soon  as  circumstances 
favour  the  peculiar  combination  of  aLmosplieiic  pheno- 
mena necessary  for  their  developmentj  u  fi'esh  crop 
of  fruit.  It  is  liius  that  the  largest  trees  are  infested  for 
years  with  incipient  Fungi,  witliout  any  outward  sign  of 
their  existence,  till  unexpectedly  the  pileus  or  fruit  bursts 
forth,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  certain  and  speedy. 
It  is  the  mycelium  which  constitutes  what  is  called  Mush- 
room spawn  ;  and  the  fungous  stones  of  Italy  which,  when 
•watered,  produce  at  pleasure  a  crop  of  edible  Fungi.  It 
is  this  again  which  iu  the  entophyllous*  Fungi  traverses 
the  cells  (as  represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch), 
waiting  only  fit  propor- 
tions of  heat  and  mois- 
ture to  make  their  appear- 
ance, to  the  detriment  of 
our  harvest.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has 
at  present  been  properly 
investigated,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the 
dark-coloured  plants  of 
cotD,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced be^'orehand  as 
certain  to  be  attacked  in 
due  time  by  their  peculiar 
parasites,  would,  if  ex- 
amined as  soon  as  this 
appearance  is  manifested, 
show  evident  indications 
of  the  lurking  mycelium. 
At  a  later  stage  of  growth, 
when  tl:e  enemy  is  merely 
waiting  for  a  happy  mo- 
ment in  vihich  to  declare 
himself,  the  observation  of 
the  mycelium  is  easy 
enough. 

I  have  not  attempted  to 
give  any  definition  of  the 
term  Fungi.     In  bodies  of 

Euch  various  forms  and  p^^^5,,j^  g^^^^j^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^jl 
habits,  it  is  almost  impos-  dew),  with  its  mycelium  pene- 
sible  to  give  a  faultless  trating  the  subjacent  cells  ^  from 
definition;     and    however     Corda, 

easy  it  is  to  criticise,  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve* 
Indeed  some  Fungi  and  Lichens  approach  so  near  to 
each  other,  not  only  iu  outward  appearance  but  in 
structure,  that  it  is  merely  the  practised  eye  which 
can  determine  accurately  to  which  tribe  certain  indi- 
viduals ought  justly  to  be  referred.  In  following  up  the 
subject  I  shall  first  dispose  of  those  productions  which, 
though  classed  with  Fungi,  have  really  no  title  to  be  so, 
but  are  mere  diseases  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plants 
on  which  they  are  produced. — M.  J.  B. 

THE  ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  XIX. 

{Continued  from  pageQlO.) 

Grafting. — Where  buds  have  failed,  or  a  good  choice 
of  scions  be  attainable  in  February,  from  plants  which 
require  pruning,  let  the  produce  of  each  tree  be  examined 
after  cutting  it  in,  which  must  in  this  instance  be  com- 
menced two  or  three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  ;  a 
selection  may  then  be  made  of  those  which  are  the 
finest,  and  their  thickest  ends  (care  being  taken  that  the 
produce  of  each  tree  be  tied  in  a  separate  bundle  and 
ticketed)  placed  in  a  lump  of  moist  clay  an  inch  deep  ;  the 
clay  must  then  be  pinched  tight  round  them,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  potful  of  earth  (above  two-thirds  of  the  shoot 
being  left  free)  until  ready  for  use.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  end  of  each  shoot  there  will  probably 
be  one  or  more  buds  open  ;  these  must  be  carefully  cut 
off  from  the  shoot,  or  they  will  infallibly  exhaust  the 
others. 

The  exact  time  for  removing  the  scions  from  the 
parent  tree,  must  depend  upon  the  season.  Some  time 
during  the  first  three  weeks  in  February  is  the  usual 
period.  There  does  not  exist  an  actual  necessity  for 
cutting  the  scions  until  they  are  required  for  use,  but 
then  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  select  the  number  re- 
quired in  a  state  fit  for  use,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance 
of  their  going  off,  if  the  weather  remain  cold,  or  the  sap 
be  not  immediately  supplied.  Scions  cut  when  the  sap 
is  quite  down,  carry  better  and  are  in  every  way  more 
*  Growing  inside  of  leaves. 


hardy  ;  and  such  failures  as  may  take  place  occur  before 
they  are  used,  the  weaker  ones  shrinking  whilst  laid  by, 
leaving  those  which  are  desirable  to  use  fresh  and 
vigorous. 


Opcnins  buds  to  bo  cut  oEf 
and  thrown  away  previous 
to  the  insertioa  of  the  scions 
in  the  c]aJ^ 


Piece  of  scion  placed  in 
the  clay  to  he  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  grafting:. 


Let  the  shoots  remain  for  three  weeks  in  an  outhouse, 
or  any  other  place,  neither  very  dry  nor  very  damp, 
where  neither  wind  nor  sun  can  come  in  contact  with 
them  ;  the  clay  being  damped  with  a  sparing  hand,  if 
the  generality  of  the  scions  appear  to  shrink.  During 
the  first  week  in  March  the  head  of  the  stock  (in  which 
the  sap  should  be  beginning  to  rise),  is  to  be  cut  off  hori- 
zontally ;  a  slit  made  in  it,  straight  downwards,  of  a  couple 
of  inches,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
without  injuring  the  sides  of  the  bark. 
The  scion  is  to  betaken  in  the  left  hand, 
three  buds,  or  two  if  the  stock  be  not 
large,  being  left  upon  it;  the  lower  ex- 
tremity must  then  be  cut  iu 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the  back 
being  rather  the  thinnest,  and 
the  lowest  bud  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  thick  end  of 
the  wedge.  In  doing  which, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the 
bark  be  undisturbed;  and  each 
scion  so  placed  that  when  entered  in  the  stock 
all  the  buds  may  point  outwards,  or,  at  any 
rate,  be  in  such  position  that  the  shoots  from 
thena  may  not  interfere  with  eacli  other.  The 
end  of  a  budding-knife,  or  a  little  wooden  or 
ivory  wedge,  may  be  used  to  open  the  slit  in 
the  stock  on  one  side,  and  the  scion,  with  the 
thickest  part,  or   front    outwards,   must   be 

placed  in  the  other,  care  being  taken 
that  the  edge  of  the  inner  bark  or  liber 
of  the  scion  touches  the  edges  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  stock,  eli  the  way 
down  ;  the  wedge  may  then  be  re- 
moved, another  scion  entered  in  its 
place,  the  slit  being  kept  open  by  the 
first ;  if  the  size  of  the  scion  be  only 
half  the  size  of  the  stock,  a  shoulder 
may  be  left  to  the  former,  sini  the 
chances  of  success  thereby  increased. 
Any  number  of  scions  may  be  inserted 
in  the  same  stock,  but  from  one  to  four 
at  most  are  all  that  are  desirable  in  the 
present  case,  to  cover  completely  the 
head  of  the  stock, which  is  apt  to  receive 
much  injury  from  the  weather,  if  not 
carefully  attended  to.  The  object  of  laying  by  the  scions, 
is  that  the  stock  may  be  the  forwardest,  and  be  enabled 
to  supply  the  sap,  and  force  them  forward  at  once,  instead 
of  lingering  while  they  perish  from  exposure  and  want  of 
nourishment.  But  there  is  this  advantage  in  claying  and 
laying  by  scions  ;  viz.  the  separation  of  the  vigorous 
from  those  which  are  weakly,  which  latter  will  sometimes 
shrivel  and  go  off  long  before  they  are  wanted,  leaving 
their  neighbours  sound  and  healthy;  this  declension, 
however,  may  frequently  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  from  the  clay  having  been  permitted  to  get  too 
dry.  "When  the  shoots  are  on,  the  whole  must  be  tied 
up^  with  a  bast  ligature,  to  prevent  the  scions  from 
shifting,  which  from  their  wedge-like  shape  they  will 
have  a  tendency  to  do,  when  the  rise  of  the  sap  swells 
the  stock,  thereby  diminishing  the  juxtaposition  of  their 
respective  libers,  and  the  whole  beneath  the  lowest  bud 
covered  with  grafting  clay,  totally  excluding  air,  sun, 
and  rain.  If  the  clay  crack  it  must  be  renewed,  not  by 
shifting,  but  by  filling  up  the  crack.  In  about  six 
months  the  clay  may  be  removed,  and  the  wound  covered 
with  mixture  ;  this  latter  on  no  account  must  be  omitted. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Planting  Pines  in  T'an. — One  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes of  almost  all  horticultural  discussions  is  the  want 
of  the  disputants  being  just  to  each  other,  as  we  are  too 
frequently  more  desirous  of  obtaining  a  personal  triumph, 
than  of  yielding  to  the  triumph  of  truth.  From  Mr. 
Hamilton's  reply  to  my  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  a 
stranger  would  suppose  that  I  had  passed  unmeasured 
censure  upon  his  whole  work,  whereas  I  have  merely  ex- 
pressed my  doubts,  and  doubts  warranted  by  experience, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  one  part  of  the  practice 
which  it  inculcates.  For  venturing  to  do  this,  Mr.  H., 
instead  of  commiserating  my  misfortunes,  lays  all  the 
fault  to  my  having  used  a  small  quantity  of  half  decom- 
posed leaves  with  the  tan.  He  also  misquotes  my 
article,  and  makes  me  say  that  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it.     Thus    1  am    represented  to  have  used    '*  three 


parts  of  decomposed  leaves"  (I  wish  I  had  done  so)» 
**  to  one  of  tan  ;"  whereas  I  never  mentioned  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  were  used  at  all  ;  and  I  may  now 
state  that  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  mass  con- 
sisted of  leaves,  and  this  indeed  was  only  used  for  the 
fruiting  plants,  while  the  succession  ones  were  planted  in 
what  Mr.  H.  is  pleased  to  designate  *' pine  tan."  In 
truth,  admitting  the  use  of  tan  at  all,  so  suitable  did  the 
material  appear  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  if  Mr.  H. 
had  passed  by  at  the  time  we  were  using  it,  he  would 
have  said,  "  You  could  not  make  use  of  u  finer  article." 
However,  in  both  cases  the  experiment  is  a  failure; 
the  fruiting  plants  were  irreclaimable,  and  have  been 
thrown  away  some  time  ago ;  the  succession  plants 
began  to  improve  as  the  tan  decayed,  but  they  rooted  so 
reluctantly  into  it  that  I  determined  to  remove  them^ 
and  they  have  been  growing  in  soil  for  some  weeks  past. 
Ii  taking  them  up,  it  was  very  evident  that  tan,  at  least 
such  as  I  get  near  the  Metropolis,  is  not  suited  for  the 
growth  of  Pine  plants.  Very  few  of  the  roots  had  ex- 
extended  beyond  a  few  inches  from  the  bdll  of  earth 
which  adhered-to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  turning  out  the 
plants,  and  these  roots  had  a  stinted  and  very  unhealthy 
appearance  ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  tlie  ball  of  earth  was  a 
mass  of  fibres  as  fine  as  the  roots  of  Heaths,  and  on 
examination  1  find  these  are  now  progressing  freely  into 
tlie  freih  compost  which  suiround^  them.  Notiiing  could 
more  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the  inutility  of  tan  as  -a 
medium  for  Pine  plants  to  grow  in  than  the  great  differ- 
ence that  was  observable  between  the  p'ants  above 
adverted  to  and  those  growing  in  compost  in  the  same 
pit.  In  the  tan  they  were  disgraceful,  and  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  shown  them  ;  only,  bt;ing  planted 
in  a  great  measure  for  experiment,  I  was  desirous  of 
showing  my  friends  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 
Those  planted  in  soil  grew  as  luxuriantly  as  could  be 
desired,  the  roots  ramifying  through  the  soil  in  every 
direction,  and  miny  of  them  were  as  thick  as  the  pen  with 
which  lam  writing.  Now,  judging  from  this  experiment, 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  surely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a 
small  quantity  of  leaves  mixed  with  tan  would  injure  it. 
If  Pines  will  grow  in  tan,  which  posesses  no  fertilising 
properties,  as  is  proved  by  the  analyses  of  Sprengel 
aad  other  chemists,  they  will  grow  much  better  by  an 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  with  the  tan,  which  is  known 
to  contain  moat  of  the  essential  elements  of  vegetable 
organism  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  most  successful  Pine- 
growers  in  the  country,  viz.,  Mr.  Malleson,  of  Clare- 
Diont,  fruits  all  his  plants  in  half-decomposed  leaves, 
and  (c^  persons  grow  Queen  Pines,  as  a  general  crop, 
iu  better  style.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Trentham,  to  the  same  efTect.  Mr.  Rushton 
is  surely  mistaken  in  his  notions  regarding  the  fertility 
of  tan  :  the  very  fact  of  his  Fig  iiaving  produced  su  great 
a  mass  of  roots  in  it,  proves  that  ic  was  not  rich  in 
nutriment,  or  why  did  Nature  provide  so  many  mouths 
(roots),  with  which  to  feed  the  plant?  All  experience 
proves  that  when  plants  are  growing  in  poor  soil,  they 
make  a  greater  quantity  of  roots  than  when  growing  upon 
a  dunghill;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  using  sand 
in  propagating,  and  of  picking  out  plants  intended 
for  transplanting  on  light  sandy  soil.  This  ie  a 
law  of  nature,  and  therefore  immutable.  I  doubt 
not  but  Mr.  H.  has  been  successful  with  the  tan 
of  his  neighbourhood,  but  he  must  recollect  that  the 
curing  of  hides  differs  so  much  in  diff^^rent  tan-yards, 
that  what  may  be  suitable  for  plant  culture  in  one  place, 
in  another  may  be  poisonous  to  them  ;  and  iherefoie,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  tan,  it 
will  be  better  to  abandon  its  use  altogetlier,  and  use  a  ^ 
proper  compost,  than  run  the  ris.k  of  injuring  plants  by 
using  an  improper  material.  From  Mr.  (I.'s  letter,  and 
also  from  the  concluding  sentence  on  Pine  culture  in  ; 
his  Treatise,  we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his 
having  some  misgivings  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  tan  ;  for  in  the  former  he  says,  "  The  most  of  my 
fruiting  plants  are  growing  in  a  mixture  chiefly  composed 
of  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  in  my  Treatise,  and 
such  as  I  will  always  recommend  where  the  tank  system 
is  used."  At  page  103  of  his  Treatise  he  say?,  "  When 
a  congenial  bottom-heat  can  be  communicaied  inde- 
pendently of  fermenting  materials,  why  not  use  a  proper 
compost .''  And  for  this  purpose  I  would  recommend 
nothing  but  broken  bricks  and  fresh  sods,  roughly 
chopped,  of  equal  quantities,  which  will  keep  the  bed  in 
a  porous  state,  and  allow  the  atmosphere  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  compost.  Although  this 
plant  will  grow  quicker  in  fresh  tan  than  in  compost,  yet 
when  the  deficiency  of  bottom-heat  is  obviated  by  the 
improved  system  of  communicating  that  agency,  such  as 
tanks,  hot-water  flues,  &c.,  we  may  naturally  expect  the 
fruit  to  be  larger  than  when  grown  in  the  latter  com- 
post," This  quotation  affords  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
of  Mr.  H.'s  misgivings  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  favour- 
ite compost. — Judex. 

Cabul  Melons As  many  people  may  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, from  an  advertisement  by  Mr.  Cuthill,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle  lately,  that  1  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  introducing  or  first  growing  the  Cabul  Melon, 
I  beg  to  say,  that  the  Cabul  ISIelon  grown  here  was  ■ 
raised  from  seeds  that  were  given  to  me  ;  that  it  is  the 
same  sort  which  is  grown  in  many  other  places  ;  that  I 
have  not  distributed  any  seed  ;  and  that  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  Melon  as  "  Fleming's  Trentham  Cabul  Melon," 
until,  to  my  great  surprise,  at  p.  649,  I  saw  it  advertised. 
— G.  Fleming,  Treritkam  Gardens. 

Rose  Catalogues. — The  reading  the  remarks  of  "  Phi- 
lalethes*'  on  Rose-Growers'  Catalogues,  p.  6G9,  led  me 
to  compare  them.  I  find  much  that  appears  irrecon- 
cilable.    But  if  inaccuracy  of  names  is  admitted  to  be 
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unavoidiible,  surely  inaccuracy  of  colours — ifiiiaccuracy 
it  be — there  is  far  greater  excuse  for.  Iq  relation  to 
Mr.  Paul's  "  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roses 
in  Pots,"  where,  at  p.  28,  Nipbetos  is  described  as  snowy 
TPhite,  and  at  p.  31  leiuon  ;  I  find  in  the  first  instance  it 
is  described  as  a  forced  Rose,  and  as  such  it  is  actually 
white.  If  "  Philalethes"  looks  to  the  work  in  question, 
p.  28,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  he  will  find  ibis  sentence  : 
"  The  colours  of  Ro£es  are  much  altered  by  forcing,  coming 
much  paler,  especially  if  a  great  degree  of  heat  be  main- 
tained." This  to  me  accounts  for  the  seeming  incon- 
gruity ;  for  Niphutos  has  a  lemon  appearance  when  bloom- 
ing naturally.  The  omission  of  Lamarque  in  Mr.  Rivers's 
list  of  20  Noisettes,  was  more  probably  owing  to  its  ten- 
derness than  an  oversight.  1  consider  that  every  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Rose  Catalogues,  which 
are  circulated  gratis,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
of  great  service  to  all  lovers  of  Roses. — Philo  JuslUia. 

Toads.— khont  four  years  ago  I  brought  from  Jersey 

a  large  toad,  which  I  keep  in  a  soaall  frame.     It  is  very 

fond    of  insects,  and    one   day  this  summer  one  of  my 

servants   gave   it   about  50   of  the  small  brown   beetles 

which  are  to  be  found   on  the  Yellow  Briar.     It  rarely, 

if  ever,  strikes  at  an  object  with  its  tongue,  unless  it    be 

moving,  and  seems  to  project  its  tongue  about  an  inch  or 

inch  and  a  half.     A  few  days  sim^e,  seeing  some  wasps 

eating  some  fruit  lying  on  the  ground,  I  fetched  the  toad 

and  placed  him  near  them.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  them, 

and  ate  several,  and  they  seemed  not  to  have  the  power 

of  stinging  him.     The  largest  insect  I  ever  saw  him  eat 

was    a   cockchalfer.    ..Toads    seem  particularly    fond    of 

woodlice,  and   I   havfe  induced  a  small  English  toad  to 

eat  a  white  butterfly:  in   this  case   it  had    to  make  use 

of  its   claws  to  push  the  wings   into  its  mouth.     I  have 

noticed  this  small  toad  keep  its   mouth   open  for  some 

time  afcer  having  eaten  some  wasps,  and    almost  thought 

that  they  h^d  contrived  to   sting  him,  but  he  soon   was 

able  to  eat  another  wasp,  and  afterwards  appeared  none 

the  worse. —  T.  O'' Re'dh/. 

y      S/rawl/^rries,  i^-c. — Mr.  Bree  says,  (p.  621)   ''that  a 

!     three-year-old  Strawberry-bed   will  produce  more   fruit 

I     than  a  two-year-old  beJ.     I  have  tried   the  experiment 

upon  two  beds  :  from  ^e  three-year-old  bed  I  cut  off  all 

1     the  leaves  ;  but  be  it  understood  I  did  not  destroy  any  of 

I     that  year's  runners,  for  I  consider  that  they  are  of  more 

Talue  th3n  the  old  stciols,  many  of  which,  when  raking  off 

1     the  leaves,  I  destroy,  in  order  to  give  the  runners  a  better 

j     chance.  AVhen  the  leaves  were  cleared  away  the  bed  was 

I     well  manured  ;  and  from   this  bed  I  obtained  as  many 

Strawberries  as  I  gathered  from  the  one-year-old  bed, 

frona  which  I  only  cut  off  the  runners,  and  which  was,  at 

the  same  time,  also  well  manured.     The  reason  I  assign 

for  having  as  mucli   fruit  from   the  four-year-old  bed  as 

from  that  which  was   only  two  years  old,  is  my  letting 

that  year's  runners  remain.     The  beds  were  dressed  late 

in  the  autumn.     From   experience   I  can   Eay  that  the 

Strawberry  cannot    be  cultivated   with  advantage   more 

than  three  years  on   the  same   piece  of  ground ;  I  have 

always  fouud  that  the  one  and  two-year-old  beds  produce 

by  far  the   best   Strawberries.     This  is  not  my  opinion 

only,  but  it  is  also  that  of  some  of  the  best  cultivators  of 

this  valuable  fruit.     With   regard  to  the  application  of 

salt  to  Asparagus,  the  Editor  says  "  to  put  it  on  after  the 

haulm  is  cut.  is  to  pickle,  and  not  to  manure."     Surely 

Mr.  Bree  does  not  imagine  that  I  remove  the  soil  down  to 

-    crown    of   the    roots    in    spring  before  I  apply  the 

-;.     If  so,  he  is   n^istaken  ;  it  is   put  on  the  surface 

the  beds,  and   without  injury  to   the  young  shoot. — 

''•'igius.      [In  order  to   put  an  end  to  the  discussion 

,at  the  age   at   which  Sirawberry-beds  cease   to   be 

o^uctive,  it  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  that  depends 

.■irely  on  the  soil.     We  could  point  to  btds  of  the  Old 

Pine  Strawberry  in  Herlfordehire,  which,  when  20  years 

old,  bore  as  well  as  when  2  years  old.] //.  A.  fVocd, 

S'.sjtfvld  Hall,  says,  "  I  quite  agree  with  the  statement 

iJe  by  Mr.  Bree  (page  021),  viz.,  *  that  cutting  off   tie 

-.ves  of   Strawberries  is   an   unscientific    system.'      It 

d'jprives  the  plants  of  their  respiratory  organs.  If  science 

i-;  correct,  in  the  economy  of  Nature  leaves  have  apecu- 

^    r  function  to  perform,  viz.,  elaboration  of  the  san.    Ic 

admitted  that  the  embryo  fruit-buds  are  formed  at  the 

I'cnae  of  the  elaborated  Bap;    if  so,   fchould  we  not 

■;  jurage  as  much  as   possible  this  beautiful  process  of 

iture,  and  reasonably  consider  that  the  more  elaborated 

:■  there  is,  the  better  :  ihe  question  then  is,  How  is  this 

,  jc  obraineJ  ?     Theory  would  answer,  by  retaining  the 

;i^e  entire.     If  the  leavcaare  mowed  off  after  the  fruit 

::athered,  a  considerable  portion  of  time  elapses  before 

:  plant)  will  have  renewed  their  folidge  ;  during  this 

riod  I  consider  ih-.t  the   plants  are  losing  time,  which 

tnoat  important,  ai  many  bright  suns  will  have  pnsr  ed 

■'■.ij  htifore  elaboration  is  again  in  active  operation.  The 

.  i.e  loit  may  perchance  sotiietimcH  be  regained  in  the 

'':  of  a  dry  and  cloudless  autumn;  but  in  a  wt^t  and 

>udy  tesEon,  a  very  different  result  must  be  expected. 

'  i    the  other  hand,  by  retaining  the  foliage  entire,  we 

.•brace  ail   tlie  advantages  that  tturnmer  and  auluuin 

if'cr.     Unless  leaves  were  of  important  service,  Nature 

^' ^juld  not  have  bcstoffcd  them  ;  it  Ib  incontiiivtcnt  to  tiikc 

■  •'■m  away,  a-»d  at  thcxamc  time  presume  to  be  a»Bi8ling 

'arc  in   perfecting   her  worka.     Phmts  are  compohcd 

'I    icreral  dm'inct  [tarts,  each  part  having  its  own  office 

t  '   perform  ;   thetc  parts  co-operate  with  each    other, 

Jind  form  a  compact  whole.  If  we  takeaway  one  of  them 

*^i^:  whole  IK  broken,  and   disorganisation    is  the  couhc- 

,  .':nc«  ;  in  fact,  mowing:  off  the  leavcft  of  Strawberriea  i« 

'^iriit  the  general  practice  of  gardening  ;  for  in  the  cul- 

V  I  lion  of  cither  froitB  or  vegctablen,  we  certainly  feel 

'concerted    if   Ihc  foliage   is   in    an   unhealthy    Htate. 

■  Jtncis  the  attack  of  iaBccta  if  they  arc  permiltud  to 


reign.  What  is  the  result.^  Death,  or  a  severe  injury 
ensues  ;  and  why  ?  because  the  lungs  are  diseased,  and 
this  checks  the  system.  How  much  greater,  then,  must 
the  check  be  if  we  remove  the  lungs  of  the  plants  entirelyl 
"J.  H."  very  lately  (page  G3S),  after  stating  that  he 
mowed  the  leaves  off  every  other  bed,  says — '  During 
this  season  there  was  no  difference  between  the  crop  on 
the  beds  that  had  not  been  touched,  and  that  on  those 
which  had  had  the  leaves  mowed  off.'  This  plainly  shows 
that  with  a  favourable  season  such  as  last  autumn  was, 
there  was  no  advantage  gained  by  mowing  off  the  leaves; 
and  I  attribute  their  being  equal  to  those  beds  that  were 
not  touched,  entirely  to  the  favourableness  of  the  season. 
Having  thus  a  chance  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  1  may 
add  that  there  are  great  odds  against  mowing  off  leaves  : 
my  practice  is  not  to  cut  them  off." 

Siraivberries. — From  having  followed  the  plan  of 
never  cutting  the  leaves  from  the  Strawberry  plants,  and 
only  slightly  forking  the  beds,  without  injury  to  the 
roots  of  the -plants,  and  giving  a  good  coaling  of  com- 
post manure  to  the  beds,  before  the  winter  sets  in  with 
its  severity,  my  beds  at  this  moment  exhibit  luxuriant 
blossoms,  and  supply  my  table  with  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Strawberries,  and  may  do  so  for  another 
fortnight,providedthis  fine  warm  autumnal  weather  should 
last  so  long. — B.  D.  Greys. 

Packing  Seeds  for  India, — As  inquiries  are  occasion- 
ally made  respecting  the  best  mode  of  packing  and 
sending  seeds  to  India,  perhaps  the  following  statement 
may  be  of  use  in  showing  with  how  little  care  seeds  may 
be  transported  from  one  country  to  the  other,  without 
injury  to  their  vegetative  powers,  provided  they  be  pre- 
viously in  a  fit  condition,  i.  e.  }\\  a  ripened  and  well 
dried  state  before  despatching  them  : — Leaving  India 
unexpectedly  in  the  spring  of  18-lU,  I  happened  to  have 
some  seeds,  which  had  been  gathered  chiefly  in  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year,  without  the 
remotest  thought  or  intention  of  sending  them  to 
England,  and  they  were  put  up  in  paper  packets,  in- 
closed in  a  paper  wrapper,  and  kept  in  a  common  tra- 
velling box  with  other  articles  of  personal  use.  As  I 
came  home  by  the  overland  route,  some  things  not  con- 
venient for  carriage  were  left  to  be  forwarded  by  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  amongst  them  the  box  with  the  seeds 
in  it.  The  boxes,  I  suppose,  were  placed  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  with  the  r?st  of  the  cargo.  The  ship  arrived 
in  England  in  November,  but  I  did  not  get  theni  till 
February  ISll.  Most  of  the  seeds  were  given  away;  but 
having  a  sraalt  portion  of  some  of  them  left,  I  sowed 
three  kinds  in  pots  both  last  year  and  this,  giving  them 
no  further  artificial  aid  than  the  protection  of  glass,  with 
a  southern  exposure.  Those  of  last  year  vegetated  and 
grew  freely  ;  this  year  one  sort  germinated  and  just  came 
10  the  surface  and  died  off ;  the  other  two  have  grown 
freely.  Thus,  notwithstanding  it  is  now  approaching  five 
years  since  these  seeds  were  gathered,  and  no  particular 
care  has  been  taken  of  them  at  any  time,  being  kept  in 
the  paper  packets  they  were  originally  put  into,  and  the 
box  that  contained  them  must  have  been  six  months  in 
the  close  hold  of  a  ship,  they  have  hitherto  retained  their 
vegetative  powers  little  impaired.  I  attribute  this  partly 
to  their  being  perfectly  ripened,  which  indeed  they  could 
scarcely  have  failed  of  being,  in  the  driest  season  of  the 
Indian  climate  ;  but  also  and  more  particularly  to  their 
being  well  dried  by  the  slow  and  sustained  action  of  a 
very  dry  atmosphere  during  the  six  months  they  were  in 
India,  i,  e.  from  November  to  May,  the  driest  portion  of 
the  year.  Hence  I  deduce  as  a  practical  corollary,  that 
if  seeds  intended  for  India  were  kept  for  some  time  after 
ripening  in  a  stove-heated  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  in  an  arid  state,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence  how  they  are  packed  and  sent  to  India. — 
J.  II.  H. 

Salt  for  Fruit-trees. — I  have,  on  a  lawn,  a  large 
handsome  Bigarreau  Cherry-tree;  which  blossomed  and 
fruited,  and  then  dropped.  I  cut  from  the  turf  a  trian- 
gular six-inch  trench  round  it,  G  feet  from  its  trunk, 
half  filled  it  with  salt,  and  put  the  turf  on  again.  I  have 
had  noble  crops  ever  since  (seven  years),  but  it  makes 
little  or  no  wood. — A/ion. 

Destruction  of  Small  Birds. — I  have  observed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ChroJiicle,  remarks  on  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  generally-despised  birds — 
house-aparrows.  I  would  mention  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  still  usual  to  set  a  price  upon  their 
heads;  which,  of  course,  has  the  effrct  of  diminishing 
their  numbers  very  considerably.  This,  it  is  said 
politic ;  and  In  the  winter  season  it  may  be  so  ;  though 
to  me  it  appears  unnecessarily  cruel.  When,  however 
this  onslaught  is  carried  on  in  the  spring,  and  still  later 
in  the  season,  I  con  tell  Messieurs  the  farmerp,  and 
marUet-gardeners,  that  they  are  duing  themselves  a  se- 
rious injury,  for  the  qtiantity  of  insects  and  Bmall  vermin 
that  these  birds  consume  is  positively  incalculable.  They 
are  to  the  farmer  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  gardener  in  the 
urchurds,  precisely  what  the  Bcavangcru  are  to  the  streets 
of  London  in  sloppy  weather.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, u  consideration  of  £  s.  d.  as  to  tlicir  piefiervation 
or  destruction.  My  own  observation,  though  1  am  no 
farmer,  is  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  for  I  confess  myself 
a  debtor  to  the  numerous  sparrows  domesticated  in  my 
neighbourhood  for  many  ei!3t;ntial  eervices  rendered. 
During  the  Hpring  they  cleared  my  Gooseberry  and  Cur- 
raiit.tr(;c»  most  effijctively  from  caterpillars  and  'the 
grccri-fly,  and  I  idno  wulched  narrowly  their  active  ope- 
rations on  the  Rose  and  other  trees  of  the  garden, 
whose  itisectH  they  swallowed  in  tnultitudcH.  Some 
will  doubtless  smile,  when  I  tell  tiiem  furtlier,  that 
sparrows  are,  when  properly  taught,  udtnirablc  sonc;- 
birda  !      Taken  when  callow  (thiti  is  iudispcnBuble),  from 


the  nest,  and  brought  up  under  a  canary  in  fine  voice, 
they  have  been  known  not  only  to  equal,  but  even  to 
surpass  their  masters  in  brilliancy  of  execution,  I  am 
well  versed  in  these  matters,  having  made  them  the 
subject  of  deep  study  for  many  years.  In  conclusion  I 
would  add,  that  I  number  the  sparrows  among  my  good 
friends. —  William    Kidd,    New  Road,    Hammersmith. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  individuals  to   decide   upon 

which  species  of  bird  or  animal  they  may  wish  to  be  ex- 
tirpated ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  rule  to 
guide  others,  either  in  the  protection  or  destruction  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  As  an  amateur  gardener,  I  must  con- 
fers I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  Waterton  doctrine  of 
allowing  all  birds  to  exist  undisturbed;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  my  neighbour,  the  market-gardener,  differs  in 
opinion  with  me,  and  justly  so,  he  having  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  his  exertions.  1  have  to  preserve  my 
health  and  gratify  my  senses  by  the  same  occupation.  I 
would  willingly  give  the  best  half  of  the  fruit  of  my 
garden  to  our  songsters,  in  return  for  their  cheerful 
notes,  and  I  would  not  even  deny  a  small  share  to  the 
impudent  sparrow,  considering  the  number  of  insects  and 
grubs  he  exterminates  during  the  year.  Yet  I  can 
scarcely  expect  the  poor  man  to  do  the  same,  when 
the  produce  of  his  patch  of  ground  has  to  be  con- 
verted into  bread.  The  result  of  my  labour  is 
luxury — his  necessary  food.  The  mischief  occasioned 
by  hard-billed  birds,  viz.  sparrows,  finches,  &c,  &c.,  is 
great  where  they  are  permitted  to  increase  without  inter- 
ference ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  extinction  would 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  We  kill  every 
description  of  hawk  which  comes  within  our  reach  ;  we 
must  therefore  take  upon  ourselves  their  natural  occupa- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  keep  the  smaller  fry  in  order,  by 
limiting  their  numbers  without  sweeping  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  middle  course  is  recommended 
— so  difficult  to  practise,  prejudice  rising  up  on  one  side, 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  When  the  Wheat  is  ripe, 
a  foray  made  by  a  large  flock  of  sparrows  is  a  serious 
matter  to  the  farmer,  and  a  person  w  ho  has  not  witnessed 
their  voracity  would  not  credit  the  quantity  they  can  in 
a  short  time  swallow,  leaving  many  hundreds  of  stalks 
without  a  grain  in  their  heads.  Although  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  that,  in  masses,  sparrows,  &c.  are  decided  . 
enemies,  yet,  in  smaller  bajnds  they  are  useful  allies. 
The  soft-billed  birds,  those  living  principally  on  insects 
(sometimes  plundering  a  little  fruit),  and  visiting  our 
gardens  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  birds  of  passage, 
coming  to  this  country  for  the  breeding  season,  and  leav- 
ing us  again  as  the  winter  approaches.  Tliese  little 
strangers  should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  travel,  which 
will  sufficiently  thin  their  ranks  without  the  assistance 
of  powder  and  shot;  and  even  were  they  more  numerous 
than  they  are,  I  look  upon  them  as  indefatigable  labour- 
ers in  the  vineyard,  well  earning  fifty-fold  more  than  they 
eat.  I  believii  the  fruit  is  often  knocked  off  when  in 
search  of  the  maggot,  and  not  for  the  jmrpose  of  being 
devoured.  Under  the  above  class  come  fly-catchers, 
warblers,  &c.  &c.  I  have  left  the  rook  till  the  last.  He 
is  in  the  field  what  the  sparrow,  &c.,  are  in  the  garden 
— an  admirable  aid  in  agriculture,  but  a  sly  rascal,  and 
requiring  to  be  well  looked  after,  and  not  permitted  to 
have  exactly  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
increase  of  his  family,  manner  of  feeding,  S;c.  Do  not 
exclude  him  from  a  moderate  share  of  the  good  things,  in 
lieu  of  work  done  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spiirrow,  he 
must  be  under  control.  The  rook's  appetite  is  most 
accommodating,  and  not  easily  satisfied  as  to  quantity  ; 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  when  hungry,  and  he  can- 
not be  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of  wanton 
mischief.  However,  under  all  circumstances,  Corviis 
Frugileyiis  is  a  good  fellow  when  under  discipline, 
but  leave  him  to  his  own  inventions,  and  he  is  a  sad 
scamp,  having  no  sort  of  regard  for  i>riv3te  property — 

Falcon. An   Old  Sitbscriler  writes,  "  I  do  not  think 

that  those  who  object  to  shooting  birds  can  have  been 
so  much  annoyed  as  I  liave  been.  My  Strawberries, 
Peas,  Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Peaches,  and 
now  Grapes,  have  been  this  year  most  voraciously  attacked 
by  them,  and  nets  have  no  terrors  for  them.  They  are 
now,  by  some  means  I  cannot  account  for,  devouring  a 
late  crop  of  Peas  most  carefully  netted.  I  was  once  a 
friend'to  birds,  but  now  I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 

Canaries.— r\  have  some  valuable  Canary  birds,  30  or 
•10  in  number,  but  I  am  so  troubled  with  mice,  that  I 
fear  I  must  resort  to  that  old-fashioned  remedy  for  such 
pests — a  cat.  I  fear  puss  might  catch  birds  as  well  as 
mice,  and  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
could  devise  any  other  means  for  ridding  ray  house  of 
such  r&p:icious  vermin. — JVemo. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — I  have  found  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  using  this  for  Asparagus,  applied  in  No- 
vember. My  beds,  which  were  worn  out,  are  rapidly 
improving.  I  adopted  the  old-fashiuned  custom  last 
year  of  sowing  seeds  in  the  old  bed,  when  1  sowed  on 
the  salt ;  the  plants  came  up  vigorously.  I  have  dressed 
once  with  salt  this  summer,  and  I  propose  using  no 
more  this  year  ;  but  I  intend  to  apply  good  rotten  vege- 
table manure  instead. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

JMorpholngy. — It  may  not  have  occurred  either  to 
those  who  have  propagated  Gloxinias,  Achimcncs,  or 
indeed  any  GL'SoeracfOUS  phinl,  by  means  of  its  leaves, 
or  to  those  whcTfoay  have  witnessed  this  mode  of  propa- 
gation, that  it  is  a  ponerful  argument  in  support  of  Mor- 
phology; and  not  being  limited  to  GesneraccLe,  but 
admitting  of  very  cxtcnbive  ap)>lication,  its  force  as  an 
iiryument  becomes  proportionably  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  furth'-r  removed  from  what  might 
hccm  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  may  be 
remarked,  too,  that  several  of  tho  Achimenes,  and  A. 
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peduncu'.ata  esj'ecially,  should  be  regarded  as  plants  of  a 
very  suspicious  character  by  the  opponents  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  for  in  several  cases  during  the  past  season  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  A.  peduncalata  has  produced 
scarcely  any  flowers,  but  in  their  usual  position  abun- 
dance of  little  scaly  bulbs  have  been  protruded ;  here,  vrhat 
should  have  been  flowers,  have  been  developed  as  bulbs. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  has  been  the  case  to  a 
much  greater  extent  with  plants  which  have  been  exposed 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold — such  as  being  placed  in 
an  opan  airy  greenhouse — than  with  such  as  have  been 
kept  in  a  stove,  where  the  air  has  been  duly  warmed  ; 
and  also  has  been  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  been  grown  in  considerable  and  compact  masses 
of  soil,  than  with  such  as  have  been  supplied  with  a  more 
open  medium,  according  belter  with  the  natural  habit  of 
the  pUnt.  The  conclusion  which  maybe  drawn  from 
this  circa  rastance  seems  to  be,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
roots  bting  placed  in  soil  of  an  unsuitable  kind,  and  in 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  proper  and  re^'ular 
development  of  the  several  parts  of  the  plants,  the  latter 
become  induced  to  make  a  strong  effort  for  their  perpe- 
tuation, which  might  seem  to  be  endangered  ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  myriads  of  latent  germs  are  put 
forth  instead  of  the  more  fully  organised  particles,  which 
would  have  been  formed  had  the  flowers  been  produced, 
and  enabled  to  perform  their  natural  functions  ;  and  we 
may  fuither  conclude,  that  this  result  is  favoured  by  the 
want  of  proper  temperature  as  the  plants  approach 
maturity.  To  return  to  the  question  involved  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  plants  by  means  of  their  leaves  :  if  we  take  a 
Gloxinia  as  an  example,  when  in  its  perfect  state  of  deve- 
lopment, we  shall  find  it  furnished  with  root,  stem,  leaves, 
and  the  floral  apparatus,  each  bearing  their  respective 
characters,  and  performing  their  allotted  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  if  these  parts  are  maintfiined  in  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  the  leaves  would  provide,  or  rather 
prepare,  the  proper  nourishment  for  the  flowers,  and 
these  in  their  turn  would  assist  in  bringing  forward  the 
sesds  imbued  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  capable  by  its 
exercise  of  perpetuating  their  race;  when  this  process 
was  completed,  the  leaves  would  naturally  decay,  but  if 
this  course  of  nature  is  inteiTupted — if  the  leaves  are 
removed  without  having  expended  their  powers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  natural  functions,  and  are  then  placed 
under  suitable  and  congenial  circumstances,  each  of  them 
may  be  converted  into  several  separate  and  distinct  seats 
of  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  several  young  plants  can  be  pro- 
duced from  each  leaf,  and  these  young  plants  will,  in  due 
time,  become  furnished  with  all  the  parts  necessary  to 
render  thera  perfect  (root,  stem,  leaves,  and  floral  appa- 
ratus), and  thus  will  be  enabled  to  perpet^iate,  by  seeds, 
the  race  from  which  they  sprung.  If  it  could  reasonably 
be  assumed,  and  were  even  admitted,  that  in  the  Acorn 
an  Oak  tree  may  be  detected,  with  all  its  parts  present, 
though  in  miniature!!  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the 
case,)  would  it  be  possible,  even  with  a  proportionately 
increased  magnifying  power,  to  detect  the  various  organs 
which  this  leaf-propagation  brings  into  existence  ?  These 
must  be  present  within  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  in  their 
ultimate  character,  if  Morphology  be  not  true.  And  if  it 
be  not  possible  to  detect  them  (and  most  certainly  it  is 
not),  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  living 
organisable  tissue  of  the  plant  is  acted  on  by  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  which  the  plant  is  placed,  and 
consequently,  that  all  the  appendages  of  the  vegetable 
axis  being  developed  from  this  tissue,  under  the  influence 
of  these  circumstances  and  conditions,  are  of  one  common 
origin  ;  therefore,  I  repeat  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  nature  of  the  development  becomes  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  parts  are  deve- 
loped.—7".  Moore. 

Pine-apples, — In  reply  to  an  '^'  Admirer  of  well-grown 
Pines,"  I  beg  to  state  that  the  plants  which  produced  the 
large  fruit  at  Gunnersbury  Park  were  planted  in  the 
fruiting  pit  in  July,  IS-iC  ;  they  were  then  about  six 
months  old.  With  respect  to  mjinure,  two  good  one- 
horse  cart-loads  of  fresh  horse-dung  is  sufficient  to  make 
alining  all  round  the  pit.  The  manure  of  two  horses 
regularly  applied  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  up  suffi- 
cient heat  in  the  pit  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection  :  the 
lining  was  all  turned  over  once  in  14  days,  one  half  being 
turned  every  seven  days.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  I  should  suppose  it  was  good  in  quality. — G.Mills. 


.iird  assistance  to  arrange  an  Exhibition  of  this  character,  whicti 
night  be  tlie  means  of  adding  so  materially  to  the  produce 
from  the  allotments;  the  necessary  funds  would  bo  but  .small; 
the  emulation  being  so  circumscribed,  would  be  the  more  en- 
joyed and  the  more  stimuliitins',  and  cannot  fail  in  producing 
in  the  end  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Bedhampton  Cottage  Gardeners'  Show,  Sept.  28.— This  was  the 
third  and  last  Exhibition  for  the  season.  The  prize  flowers— 
the  Dahlia  and  China  Asters— together  with  the  bouquets  of 
various  flowers,  did  groat  credit  to  the  parties}  one,  in  partica- 
lar,  had  been  but  twelve  months  in  possession  of  his  allotment, 
and  succeeded  in  producing,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  a  dis- 
play that  showed  most  favourably  his  exertion  and  good  taste. 
The  vegetables  were  admirable;  some  of  the  Onions  exceeded 
14  inches  in  circumferenc  ■.  The  winner  for  the  best  basket  of 
Vegetables  had  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Potatoes, 
Lettuces,  Radishes,  two  sorts  of  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  and  Endive' 
all  from  a  few  rods  of  ground,  in  such  condition  that  they 
might  have  been  envied  by  the  owner  of  many  a  large  garden, 
"With  all  his  appliances  and  means  to  boot.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent feeling  evinced  among  all  parties— many  a  good  humoured 
challenge,  one  against  the  other,  as  to  their  mutual  position 
the  next  time  they  meet  in  opposition;  and  all  that  came  in 
but  second  were  fully  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  for  want  of 
exertion  if  they  did  not  carry  oflT the  prizes  next  season.  From 
circumstances  that  transpired,  it  might  have  been  seen  that 
the  allotment  system  might  be  considered  the  poor  man's  rege- 
nerator—by wliicb,  with  sobriety  and  pains-taking,  he  might 
fairly  hope  to  win  a  solid,  manly,  independent  position,  creative 
of  an  interest  in  the  land  around  him  ;  a  self-respect  and  a  self. 
reliance  that  cannot  be  sought  by  him  through  any  either  chan- 
nel; indeed,  many  a  wasted  hour  miglit  thus  be  made  to  add 
comforts  to  the  family  circle.  The  same  philanthropic  gentle- 
men, managing  the  allotments,  would,  no  doubt,  lend  their 


Roy il  Horticultural  Society  of  Cor mv all.— TluB  was  the  41$: 
Exhibition,  and  the  last  for  the  preseuv  year.  The  display  of 
fliwcrs,  plants,  and  fruit  was  gootl,  and  there  were  also  many 
choice  and  well-grown  specimens.  Tiie  fruit  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  particularly  the  Pines,  Grape?!,  and  Melons.  Tlie 
inllowing  prizes  were  awari^ed  ;— Fruit— /"/ne-^'p/j/e  :  1,  J. 
Vivian,  Esq.  ;  2,  Queen,  Earl  of  Falmouth.  Henvicst  do.  \ 
Black  Jamaica,  3  lbs.  5  ozs.,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.  Melon  :  King's 
OvvnGroenflesh,  1,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.;  2,  King's  Own  Green- 
flesh,  Mrs.  Bull.  Gr(z;7L's  :  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1,  Karl 
(.f  Falni'Hith  ;  2,  Red  Hamburgh,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,,  M.P. 
Best  diik  of  do.,  of  named  sorts :  Black  Frontignan,  White  Fron- 
tignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria, 
Black  Prince,  I,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq. ;  2,  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Black  Coustantia,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Prince, 
Grizly  Froutiguan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Earl  of  Falmouth. 
Peaches:  Noblesse,  1,  J.  Vivian,  Esq  j  2,  Red  Magdalen,  A. 
Fox,  Esq.,  Bcstdiah  of  do.,  of  sorts  :  Chancellor,  Red  Magda- 
len, Grimwood's  Royal  George,  Violet  Hiltive,  Admirable, 
Noblesse,  Royal  Kensington,  Old  Royal  George,  i.  J,  P.  Magor, 
E-q.  ;  2,  Admirable,  Royal  Kensington,  Violet  Hative,  Smith's 
Newington,  Ford's  Seedling,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  J, 
Vivian,  Esq.  Nectarines:  Elruge,  1,  Rev.  C.  Rogers;  2,  El- 
ruge.  Sir  J.  C.  Rashleigh,  Bart.  Best  diih  of  di.,  of  sorts  : 
Veitcii's  Seedling,  Bowden's  Seedling,  Elruge,  Peterborough 
White,  Scarlet,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq.  Pears  :  Duchessc  d'Angou- 
ifime,  I,  Capf.  Reynolds,  C.B.  ;  2,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  A. 
Fox,  Esq.  Apples:  Kerry  Pippin,  l,Rev.  C.  Rogers;  2,  Ribstoiie 
Pippin,  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.  Cherries  :  Morello,  W.  Daubuz, 
Esq.  Plions:  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  1,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
2,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Extra.— Ckejries :  Mo- 
rello, Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bt., M.P.  C(»-mn/« :  White  Dutch,  J.  S.  Enys, 
Esq.  Fi.nwERS.--CollectionQf  OrHa»ieHin/P/«H^s;  jEschynanthus 
grandiflora,  Achimenes  longiflora,  A.  grandiflora,  Passiflora 
kermesina,  Clerodendrnn  paniculatum.Stephanotus  floribundus, 
Vinca  rose*i,  V.  alba,  Manettia  glabra,  and  two  Balsams,  Rev. 
T.  Phillpotts.  Ornamental  Plant,  in  Rower :  Veronica  aste- 
roiclcs,  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.  Best  named  collection  of  Stove 
Plants,  in  flower  :  1,  Achimenes  longifiora,  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
Gesnera  zebrina,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Ixora  crocata,  I,  bandhuca, 
J.  P.  Magor,  Esq. ;  2,  Gloxinia  maxima,  G.  rubra,  Achimenes 
rosea,  A.  longiflora,  A.  grandiflora,  Browallia  alata,  E.  alba, 
Thunbergia  alata,  T.  aurantiaca,  Lantana  rautabilis,  L.  crocea, 
Ipomcea  qnaraoclit,  Mammillaria  pulchra,  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq. 
Single  specimen  of  ditto  :  Lisiantlius  Russellianus,  F.  Passing- 
ham,  Esq.  Collection  of  Orchidaceous  Plants :  1,  Staohopea 
oculata,  Acropera  Loddigesii,  Oncidium  Papiiio,  Epidendrum 
cuspidatum,  Oncidium  flexaosum,  Epidendrum  cochleatum, 
Cattlcya  Loddigesii,  C.  Forbesii,  Gougora  maculata,  J.  P. 
Magor,  Esq.  ;  3,  Cattleya  Harrisonije,  Epidendrum  ciliatum, 
Zygopetalum  Mackai,  Catasetum  luridura,  C.  tridentatum, 
Epidendrum  cochleatum,  Oncidium  leucochilum,  G.  C.  Fox, 
Ksq.  Specimen,  of  ditto:  1,  Stanhopea  oculata,  J.  P.  Magor,  Esq. ; 
2,  Cymbidium  aloefolium,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  Fuchsias: 
Silver  Medal,  1,  Harrison's  Goldfinch,  Grovehilli,  Epps's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Harrison's  Pearl,  Defiance,  Corraackii,  G.  N. 
Simmons,  Esq.;  2,  Eppsii,  Rogersiina,  Grovehilli,  Smith's 
Alata,  Frostii,  Smith's  Majestica,  F.  Passingham,  Esq.;  3, 
Robusta,  M'HJestica,  Champion,  Venus  Victrix,  Magnifica,  W. 
Mockiu,  Esq.  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms;  1,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Paul 
Pry,  Admiral  Stopford,  Great  Mogul,  Mrs.  J.  Richardson, 
Swindon  Rival,  Lee'sBloomsbury,  Antagonist,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Essex  Triumph,  Aurantia,  Twyford 
Perfection,  Bedford's  Surprise,  Princess  Royal,  President  of  the 
West,  Hero  of  Stonehenge,  Mr.  R.  Dunn;  2,  Essex  Triumph, 
Bridesmaid,  Indispensable,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Perpetual  Grand, 
Westbury  Rival,  Sir  R'  bert  Sale,  Yellow  Perfection,  Egyptian 
Prince,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lady  Cooper,  Twyford's  Per- 
fection, Bedford  Surprise,  Prince  Albert,  Wheeler's  Maria, 
Antagonist,  Competitor,  Princess  Royal,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Best 
\2  ditto:  1,  Phenomenon,  Swindon  Rival,  Essex  Triunph, 
Djdd's  Prince  of  Wales,  Almiral  Stopford,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Great 
Mogul,  Satirist,  Antagonist,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady 
Antrobus,  Dodd's  Orange  Superb,  Mr.  R.  Dunn  ;  2,  Prince 
.Albert,  Bedford  Surprise,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Yellow  Perfection. 
Competitor,  Princess  Royal,  Twyford's  Perfection,  Westbury 
Kival,  Perpetual  Grand,  Essex  Triumph,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.;  3, 
Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Pickwick,  Lady  Cooper,  Bridesmaid, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Highgate  Rival, 
Princess  Royal,  Widnall's  Eclipse,  Rouge  et  Noir.  Virgin  Queen, 
Andrew  Holer,  Rev,  C.  Rogers;  4,  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Essex  Triumph,  Princess  Royal,  Rfrs.  Shelley,  Rouge  et 
Noir,  Lady  Cooper,  Prince  Albert,  Northern  Beauty,  Lee's 
liloomsbury,  Antagonist,  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.  Best  6  striped  or 
tippeil  ditto:  1,  Princess  Royal,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Oakley's 
Surprise,  Rainbow,  Bridesmaid,  Lady  St.  Maur,  W.  Daubuz, 
Esq.;  2,  Princess  Royal,  Painted  Lady,  Glory  of  Plymouth, 
Purpurea  allia,  Northern  Beauty,  Charles  12th,  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq. 
Ro.es,  Cut  Flowers:  Anna  Maria,  Yellow  China,  Indica,  Car- 
iiesccns,  Jaune  Desprez,  Devoniensis,  R.  W.  Fox,  Esq.;  2, 
Phcenix,  Clara  Sylvain,  Aubemon,  Smith's  Yellow,  Fulgorie, 
N.  C.  Stephens,  Esq.  Verbenas:  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  the  Bride;  Tvvecdiana  grandiflora,  Ilendersonii,  His- 
lopeana,  Punteyi,  Ingramii,  Odoratissima,  and  three  Seedlings, 
G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.  Florists',  Nuiiskrymen,  axd  ^I.a.rki;t 
GAauENERs'  Prizes.— Dahlias :  dissimilar  blooms,  1,  Hero  of 
Stoneheuge,  Claudine,  Tvfickenham  Rival,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
Perpetual  Grand,  Indispensable  White,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  King 
of  Sarum,  Thompson's  Vivid,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Queen,  Aurantia, 
Dodd's  Favourite,  Rainbow,  Proctor's  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Rembrandt,  Emma  Noke,  Madaleoe,  Essex  Triumph,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Lady  Antrobus,  Orange  Superb,  Bedford  Sur- 
prise, Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  j  2,  Egyptian  Prince, 
Princess  Royal,  Perpetual  Grand,  Sir  J.  H.  Richardson's 
Union,  Admiral  Sfopford,  Antagonist,  Euclid,  Orange  Superb, 
President  of  the  West,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Indispensable,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Bedford  Surprise,  Argo,  Hero 
fif  Stonehenge,  Pickwick,  Lady  Cooper,  Virgil,  Essex  Triumph, 
Burnbank's  Emma  Noke,  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Poutey.  Best  collec- 
tion of  Plants:  Veronica  speciosa,  Brugmansia  parviflora, 
Boronia  vimiriea,  Cyrtoccras  reflexa,  Hydrangei  japonica, 
Pentas  carnea,  Babingonia  camphorosmse,  Culumnea  grandi- 
flora, Mr.  Pontey.— From  the  West  Briton. 


Morningsidc  Practical  Gardeners'  Society,  Sept.  10. — This  was 
the  Autumn  Meeting,  at  which  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded  :~Z)«A/ms;  Mr.  J.  Downie,  gr.  to  General  Robertson, 
for  Prince  of  Wales,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Prince  Albert,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Essex  Triumph,  Perpetual  Grand,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Highgate  Rival,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Princess  lloyal.  Hollyhocks:  Mr.  Downie,  for  four  seedlings. 
Phloxes:  Mr.  Downie,  for  cordata  grandiflora,  Richardsonii  ele- 
gantissima,  and  Brown's  No. 40.  Marigolds:  French  and  African, 
Mr.  J.  Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.  Border  Annuals:  Mr.  H. 
Gibb,  gr.,  Salisbury  Green,  for  Phlox  Drummondii,  Zinnia  ele- 
gans,  Coreopsis  Drummondii,  Viscaiia  oculata,  Brachycome  iberi- 
difolia,  and  Clintonia  elegans.  Pentstejnojis  ■.  Mr.  Downie,  for 
Murrayanumfruticosum  audgentianoidescoccineum.  Petunias: 
Mr.  Downie,  for  Rosea  superba,  and  Alfred.  Fuchsias:  Mr. 
Downie,  for  Eppsii,  Globosa,  and  Exoniensis.  Herbaceous  Plants : 
Mr.  J.  Gould,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Addie,  Esq.,  for  Delphinium,  Barlowii, 
Phlox,  Alcardii,  Clielone  barbala,  Campanula  grandis,  and  Pent- 
stemon  coccineum.  Melon:  Mr.  W.  Denholm,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Forest, 
Bart.,  for  Netted  Cantaloupe.    Ptums;   Mr.  Denholm,  for  Green 


Gage.  Jargonelle  Pears:  Mr.  Denholm.  Apples:  Mr.  J.  Pargie, 
gr.,  Canaan  Lodge,  for  Ribstone  I'ippin  and  Oslin  Pippin.  Apri- 
cots: Mr.  Denholm,  for  Moorjjark.  Peaches:  Mr.  Denholm,  for 
Noblesse.  Retarded  Gooseberries:  Mr.  J.  Swennie,  gr.  to  T. 
Buckraaster,  Esq.,  for  Warrington  Red.  Amateurs.— Da/i/fos: 
Mr.  J.  Steel,  for  Fanny  Keynes,  Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Metilla,  and 
Essex  Triumph.  Prize  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Son,  for 
the  best  3  Dahlias:  Mr.  Downie,  for  Lady  St.  Maur,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  and  Prince  Albert.  Prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Lawsou 
&  Son,  for  the  best  6  Cliiiia  Asters:  Mr.  Young.  Prize  offered  by 
Jlessrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  for  the  best  6  Phloxes  :  Mr.  Downie,  for 
striata,  Richardsonii  bicolor,  and  Brown's  No.  40.  Prize  offered 
by  the  same  gentlemen,  for  the  best  3  Pentstemons:  Mr.  Young,, 
for  Rlurrayanum,  centianoides,  and  g.  splendens.  Mr.  Downie 
sent  for  exhibition  24  sorts  of  seedling  Holyhocks,  for  which  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded.  Dahlias— sorts  noi  newer  than  1843  :  1, 
Mr.  Downie,  for  Perpetual  Grand,  Prince  Albert,  Bridesmaid, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Prince  of  Wales,  Essex  Tri- 
umph, Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Antagonist,  Ad- 
mirable, and  I-Iigbgate  Rival;  2,  Mr.  Gihb,  for  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Princess  Royal,  Mrs.  Sbeliey,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Hero  of 
Stonehenge,  Admiral  Stopford,  .Alarquis  of  Lansdowne,  Essex 
Triumph,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bridesmaid,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Lady  Cooper. 


North  British  Professional  Gardeners*  Society,  Sept.  18.— This 
was  the  Autumn  Meeting.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follow: — 
Dahlias:  I,  Mr.  W.  Thorn,  for  Standard  of  Perfection,  Essex  Tri- 
umph, Miranda,  Prince  Albert,  Antagonist,  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson, 
Westbury  Rival,  Princeof  Wales,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Lee's  Blooms- 
bury,  Paul  Pry,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Highgate  Rival,  Northern  Beauty, 
President  of  the  West,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Widiiall's  Victory,  and 
Lady  St.  Maur ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Addison,  for  Mrs.  Shelley,  Essex  Tri- 
umph, Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Queen  of  Roses,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
Hudson's  Princess  Royal,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady  Harland, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Plrenomenon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Indis- 
pensable, Nonpareil,  Proctor,  Lady  St.  i\Iaur,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Ophir,. 
Admiral  Stopford,  and  Burnham  Hero;  3,  Mr. P.  Thomson,  for  Sir 
J.  S.  Richardson,  Hudson's  Princess  Royal,  Phenomenon,  Essex 
Triumph,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Admiral  Stopford,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Virgil,. 
President  of  the  West,  Frederick  the  Great,  Lady  Antrobus,  Hope, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Lady  Cooper,  Indispensable, 
Nonpareil,  and  Standard  of  Perfection.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co. 's 
Prize  for  the  best  G  Fuchsias  was  awarded  to  Atr.  J.  Downie,  for 
Epsii,  Brockmannii,  Fidgens,  Multiflora,  Exoniensis,  Magnifica, 
and  Excelsa.  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson's  Prize  for  the  best 
6  Gloxinias  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Young,  for  Hybrida 
rubra,  bicolor,  Candida,  and  speciosa.  Messrs.  W.  Ballantyne 
and  Son's  Prize  for  the  C  best  C«rn«?iOH5wa3  wonby  Mr.  P.Thom- 
son, with  Ely's  Magnificent,  Ely's  Lord  Lonsdale,  Wilson's  Gem, 
Wilmer's  Keomachus.  Hercules,  and  !Mayor  of  Rippon.  The 
Prize  offered  by  the  same  gentleman  for  the  best  6  Picotees  was- 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Foulis,  for  Ely's  Great  Western,  Ely's  Cri- 
terion, Mitchell's  NullusSecundus,  Robertson's  Nottingham  Hero» 
Gedding's  Diana,  and  Purple  Perfection.  Amateur  Prize  for  the 
best  4  Pentstemons  was  given  to  Mr.  White,  for  Murrayanum,  coc- 
cineum, and  fruticosum.  Phloxes:  Mr.  J.  Downie,  for  Richard- 
sonii, stricta,  elegantissima,  cordata,  grandiflora,  and  Brown's 
No.  40.  Dahlias:  Antagonist,  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Sussex,. 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Mr. 
J.  Downie,  gr.  to  General  Robertson.  China  Asters :'Mt:.  J.  Young; 
gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.  Lobelias:  fnlgens,  atrosanguinen,  pro- 
pendens,  Mr.  J.  Downie.  Verbe7ias:  Vivid,  Howardiana,  Princess 
lloyal,  Ignea,  Burleyana,  Mr.  J.  Downie.  Salvias:  Patens,  Ful- 
gens,  Chamazdryoides,  Mr,  A.  Foulis.  E,Totic  Plants :  Tacsonia 
pinnatistipula,  Erica  Bowieana,  Zygopetalum  Mackai,  Pimeleahis- 
pida,  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  and  Phoenecoma  prolifera,  Mr.  G-. 
Stirling.  Grapes:  Black  Hamburgh,  1,  Mr.  J.  Young,  2,  Mr.  D.. 
Foulis.  Bluscat  of  Alexandria  :  I ,  Mr.  D.  Foulis  ;  2,  Mr.  Goodall. 
Best  Bunch  of  any  Sort:  (White  Frontignan)  1,  Mr.  Watson  ;- 
2,  Mr. A.  Foulis.  P^utk,?:  I.Washington,  Green  Gage, and  Magnum 
Bonum,  Mr.  Young  ;  2,  Mr.  Stirling.  Peaches :  Royal  George, 
Fucd  Magdalen,  and  Noblesse,  Mr.  Thomson.  Nectarines:  1,  Mr. 
Young;  2,  Mr.  Thomson.  Green.  Fleshed  Melon:  1,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Mr.  A.  Foulis ;  2,  Mr.  Watson.  Jargonelle  Pears:  1,  Mr., 
rhorason ;  2,  Mr.  Thom. 

Stock-well  Flower  Show,  July  25.— This  was  the  fourth  and  last 
Exhibition  for  this  year.  Several  prizes  were  awarded,  but  we 
have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  rewards  without  the  names 
of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


Warrington  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— This  Society 
has  held  two  Exhibitions  during  the  present  year,  which  have 
more  than  realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends 
and  supporters.  The  supply  ol  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as 
well  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  has  been  more  abundant,  and 
many  of  the  specimens  Indicated  greater  care  and  attention  in 
their  cultivation  than  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  see  atthes& 
meetings.  For  the  first  time,  prizes  for  cottagers'  window 
plants  were  added.  Amongst  other  novelties,  a  case  on  Ward's 
principle  was  shjwn  by  Dr.  J.  Kendrick  ;  in  this,  plants  of 
almost  every  description,  from  the  tender  exotic  to  the  hardy 
perennial,  were  growing  together  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  harmony;  it  excited  much  attention.  At  this  Show  there 
was  a  rich  display  of  finely  cultivated  fruit.  The  Pines  exhi- 
bited by  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  in  particular,  were  consideredthe finest 
seen  here  for  many  years  past.  The  show  of  Dahlias  was  not 
quite  SD  plentiful  as  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  late  heavy 
rains,  and  the  prevalence  of  (.lie  thrip  amongst  thera  ;  but  there- 
were  many  new  beauties  exhibited,  and  upon  the  whole  there 
was  a  much  less  proportion  of  coarse  varieties  than  usual.  The 
following  are  the  Prizes  which  have  been  awarded  during  the 
yesir:— Spring  Meeting,  May  23.— Tulips,— Premier,  George 
the  Fourth,  Mr.  Hardy.  Feathered  Bizarres :  1,  Catafalque 
supericure,  Mr.  Hardy  J  2,  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr.  Hardy;  3, 
Scholes's  Delight,  Mr.  Nunnerley;  4,  Due  de  Savoie,  Mr. 
Hardy;  5,  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Hardy;  6,  Demetrius,  Mr. 
Hardy.  Flamed Bizarres:  1,  Albion;  2,  Catafalque  superieure; 
3,  San  Josef;  4,  Platoff;  and  6,  Lustre,  Mr.  Hardy  ;  6,  Sur- 
passe  catafalque,  Mr.  Penketh.  Feathered  Byblomen:  1,  Bien- 
fait,  Mr.  Nunnerlev;  2,  Labelle  Narena,  Mr.  Hardy ;  S.Wash- 
ington, Dr.  J.  Kendrick;  4,  Baguet,  Mr.  Hardy;  S,  Toute,  Mr. 
Hardy;  6,  Turner's  No.  18,  Mr.  Nunnerley.  Flamed  Byblomen: 
1,  Violet  fond  Noir,  Mr.  Penketh ;  2,  Violet  wallers,  Mr.  Hardy  ; 
3,  Turner's  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Hardy;  4,  Toute,  Mr.  Penketh; 
5,  Premier  Noble,  Dr.  J.  Kendrick;  6,  VVa'^hington,  Mr.  Pen- 
keth. Feathered  Roses:  1,  Do-little,  Mr.  Hardy;  2,  Lady  Crewe, 
Mr.  Hardy;  3,  Hero  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Bather;  4,  Walworth;  5, 
Heroine;  and  6,  Count  Vergenncs,  Mr.  Hardy.  Flamed  Roses: 
1,  Lord  Hill;  2,  Unique;  3,  Lady  Crewe  ;  4,  Rose  Guerrier;  5, 
Vesta  ;  and  6,  Triumph  Royal,  Mr.  Hardy,  Bizarre  Breeder: 
Polyphemus,  Mr.  Nunnerley.  Byblomen  Breeder:  Roi  Siara, 
Mr.  Hardy.  Rose  Breeder:  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Hardy. 
White  Self:  White  Flag,  Mr.  Hardy.  Yellow  Self:  Min  d'Or, 
Mr.  Nunnerley.  Stave  Plants:  1,  Cactus  Ackermanni,  Mr.  J. 
Clare;  2,  Oncidium  fiexuosum,  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  J.W.  Patten, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  3,  Euphorbia  splendens,  W.  Hall,  Esq.;  4,  Cactus 
speciosus,  Mr.  Dobson.  Greenhouse  Plants:  l,Epacris  grandi- 
flora. Miss  F.  Hornby;  2,  Calceolaria,  Royal  Standard,  Mr.  R. 
Allen;  3,  Fuchsia  Venus  Victrix,  Dr.  J.  Kendrick;  4,  Tro- 
preolum  pentaphyllum,  Mr.  J.  Clare.  Herbaceous  Plants  :  1, 
Ramonda  pyrenaica,  Mr.  Wilson.  Pelargoniums:  1,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Mr.  J,  Clare;  2,  Coronation,  Mr.  Clare;  3,  Dennis's  Per- 
fection, Mr.  Dobson  ;  4,  British  Lion,  Mr.  Hunt.  Best  Pan  of 
Flowers:  Mr.  Dobson.  Fruit  as d  V kg etables.— Pine  Apple: 
Montserrat,  Mr.  Hunt.  Potatoes:  Kidney,  Mr.  Dobson.  Rhu- 
barb: Victoria,  Mr.  J.  Clare.  Asparagus:  W.  Hall,  Esq.  Rhu-. 
barb:  Victoria,  Mrs.  Warburton.  Potatoes:  Kidney,  Mr.  J. 
Eaton.  ExT.aA  Prizes  :  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Mr.  J.  Clare;  Aphe- 
lexis  humilis,  Mrs.  Wogstaffe ;  Cereusflagelliformis,  Mr.  Hunt 
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Calceolaria,  Lady  Constable.  Mr.  R.  Allen;  Moss  R  ise,  Mr.  J. 

Clare. Autumn  Meeting,  September [Q.~Daulx as. — Premier, 

Standard  of  Perfecti-m,  Mr.  Hardy,  u art:  or  Maroon:  1,  Essex 
Triumph,  Mr.  J.  Wright ;  2,  Admiral  Scopfoi-d,  Mr.  (lardy;  3, 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Mr.  J.  VVrii;;ht.  Purple:  1,  St:iTnIard  of  Pcrlec- 
lion,  Mr.  Hardy;  2,  Pickwick.  Mr.  J.  VVrii;ht;  3,  Mctclla,  R:v. 
T.  Hinde.  Crimson:  1,  Preside-  t  of  the  West,  Mr.  Hardy  ;  2, 
Coronation,  Mr.  Hardy;  3,  I;idis;}easable,  W.  Hail,  Esq. 
Scar^e^:  — 1,  Bloomsbary,  Mr.  J.  Wright;  2,  Dani:cro!t  Rival, 
Rev.  T.  Hinde;  3,  Vivid,  Mr  J,  Wright.  Boss:  1,  Mmia,  Mr. 
Hardy;  3,  Hope,  Mr.  J.  Eitoii.  Litnc:  1,  Mrs.  Shelley;  2, 
LadyHarland  ;  and  3.  Widnall's  Queen,  Mr.  J.  Wright.  White: 
1,  Le-.visham  Rival,  W.  Hall,  E^q. ;  3,  The  Bride,  .Mr.  Hardy. 
Yetlotc:  1,  Parkmnunt  Rival;  and  2,  Priice  of  Wales,  Mr.  J. 
^\■right;  3,  Cox's  Defiance,  Rev.  T.  Hiiido.  Oratise.  Buff,  or 
Bronze:  1,  Prince  Alb  it,  Mr.  J.  Wright;  'i,  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Hardy;  3,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Mr.  J.  Wiight.  White 
tipped,  ffc.  I  1,  Lady  Antrobus;  2,  Phennmcnon,  Mr.  Hardy. 
Y'eUoic  or  Buff  tipped,  §-c. :  1,  Princess  Royal ;  and  2,  Unique, 
Mr.  Hardy.  Seedlings:  1,  White  tipped  purple ;  2,  Red;  and 
8,  Maroon,  Mr.  Hardy.  Pansies:  1,  Dr.  J.  Kendrick  for  Wil- 
helmioa,  Dowager  Qaecn,  Mulberry,  General  Reta,  Peter  Dick, 
Adelaide,  i^Iaria,  I-ady  Douglas,  and  two  seedlings.  Stove  Plants: 
1,  Cactus  Ackcrmanni,  Dr.  J.  Kendrick;  2,  Achimenes  coc- 
cinea,  Mr.  Bloore;  3,  Lantana  irutabilis,  Mr.  Bloore;  4,  Gim- 
gX)ra  atropurpurea,  Mr.  Dobson.  Greenhouse  Plants:  1,  Petunia 
triumphans,  Dr.  J.  Kcudrick;  2,  Thanbcrgia  alata.  Mr.  J 
Clare;  3,  Fuchsia  esODiensis,  Mr.  Bloore.  Herbaceous  Plants  : 
1,  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  W.  Hall,  Esq. ;  2,  Pentstemon  cocci- 
reum,  Mr.  Dobson  ;  3,  Lupinus  Craikshanksii,  Mr.  PenUeth; 
4.  Cyclamen  europeum,  Rlr.  J.  Clare.  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
— Best  Vine  in  a  Put :  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Dobson.  Pine 
Apple:  Montserrat,  W.  Hall,  Esq.  Grapes:  Black  Hamburgh, 
Jlr.  Hall.  Melons:  Peach,  Mr.  Dobson.  Plums:  Magnum 
Bonum,  W.  Hall,  Esq.  Chenies:  Morello,  Mr.  Blotire.  Celery: 
Seymour's  White,  "W.  Hail,  Esq.  A-mxtevr'A.— Apples:  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Clare.  Pe'is:  Scimitar,  Mr.  P.  Davies.  Onions: 
"White  Port,  Mr.  Hardy.  Red  Cabhage:  Mr.  J.Eaton.  Celery: 
Lancashire  solid  Red,  Mr.  J.  Eaton.  French  Beans:  Mr,  Davies. 
CuTTAGEP.s'  Prizus. — Fuchsia  muUiflora  aud  Senecia  elegaos, 
Mr.  R.  Brett.  Extra  Vrizks. —Grapes:  lUack  Hamburgh, 
Mr.  Dobson.  Bed  Cabbage:  Mrs.  Wagstaffe.  Pine  Apple :  '^w- 
ville,  Mr.  Hunt.  Plums:  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr.  Clure,  jun. 
Apples:  Hawthornden,  Miss  Burdett. 


Winghnin  HorUcuItural  and  Floral  Society,  Sept.  19.— Tins 
was  the  autumnal  Exhibition.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  good 
display  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  following  is  the  award  of 
Prizes  :— Plants  in  Pois.—Fuchsius  :  Exoniensis,  Conspicua, 
Aurantia,  Mr.  Sankey.  Petunias:  Punctata,  Lady  Peel,  Seed- 
ling, Mr.  Sankey.  Climbing  Plant:  Passiflora  qaadrangulatis, 
D.  Denne,  Esq.  Best  Rose:  Madame  Sevigne,  J.  Godfrey, 
Esq.  Greenhouse  Plants:  1,  Pentas  carnea,  Lantana  acumi- 
nata, Anselonia  salicariceCoIia,  Marchioness  Conyngham  ;  2,  Co- 
tyledon ovata,  Rochea  falcata,  Echeveriacoccinea,  Mr.  Sankey. 
Best  one:  Cassia  coryrabosa,  Mr.  Sankey.  Stove  Plant:  Achi- 
menes coccinea,  Marchioness  Conynghai'n.  Dahlias:  1,  Eclipse, 
Northern  Beauty,  Admiral  Stopford,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Prince  ot 
"Wales,  Ea^ex  Triumph,  LadyCoo^ier,  Sir  R.  Chester,  Pickwick, 
Queen,  Vivid,  Antagonist,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson  ;  2,  Defiance, 
Andrew  Hofer,  Lee's  Bloomsbnry,  Queen,  Pickwick,  Argo, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Grace  Darling,  Exquisite,  Springfield  Rival, 
Bridesmaid,  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Denne;  3,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Pheno- 
menon, Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Hope,  Prince  of  Wales,  Le  Grand 
Baudin,  Princess  Royal,  Antagonist.  Andrew  Hofer,  Virgin 
Qa^en,  Essex  Triumph,  Springfi-ld  Rival.  Mr.  Sankey.  Best 
six:  },  Asmodeus,  Queen,  Blue  Bonnet,  Eclipse,  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  Northern  Beauty,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson  ;  2,  Vivid,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  King  ot  Lilacs.  E35ex  Triumph,  Bedford  Surprise, 
Competitor,  the  Rev.  C.  B^ylay  ;  3,  Andrew  Hofer,  Bride»«^ 
maid,  Queen,  Pickwick,  Maria,  Exquisite,  Mr.  G.  Denne. 
Verbemis:  1,  Tweediana,  Prmcess  Royat,  Rosea  alba,  Brides-- 
maid.  Prince  of  Wales,  Ruby,  Hendcrsonii,  Queen,  S'ewartii, 
Mr.  Sladdc-n;  2,  Rosea  alba,  Tweediana,  Stewartii,  Princess 
Royal,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Tweediana  picta,  Queen,  Eximia, 
Melindres,  Mr.  Siadden.  Aimuuts:  Lupinus  mat'ibilis,  L. 
elegans.  Erysimum  augustifolium,  CoUiusia  bicolor,  Malva 
zebrina.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Zinnia  elegans  coccinea,  French 
Marigold,  Spanish  pink,  the  Rev,  C.  Baylay.  Hardy  Peren- 
nials: Lobelia  fulgens,  Pentstemon  gentianoides,  P.coccineum, 
P.  pnlchellura,  Phyteuraa  carnpanuloides,  Aster  puniceus,  Rud- 
beckia  fulgida,  Antirrhinum  grandiflorum,  Dracocephalum  spe- 
cioaum,  Linaria  dalraatica,  Phlox  omniflora,  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  Lnplnus  rivulari^  the  Rev.  C.  Baylay.  Roses:  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Nerine,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Yellow  China,  Crimson 
China,  Acidalie,  J.  Godtrey,  Esq.  FiwiT.—Melon:  1,  Fletcher's 
GreeDfitsh,  D.  Denne,  E-q.;  2,  Egyptian  Grcenflesh,  Lady 
Montresor.  Gra/jw:  Black  Hamburgh,  J.  M,  Hilton,  Esq.; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Sir  B.  W.  Bridges,  Bart.;  Black  Ham- 
burgh. J.  Godfrey,  Esq.;  Frontignan,  D.  Denne,  Esq.  Best 
coilection:  Black  Hambur;,'h,  VVliite  Fronligiiari,  Sweetv7ater, 
CUret,  Muscfidiiie,  Clack  Frontignan,  White  Nice,  J.  Godfrey, 
E*q.  Fic(s:  Purple  Ischia,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hatlet.  Pciches  :  1, 
Red  Chniicellor,  Mr.  Cozjns;  2,  Early  Admirable,  Mr.  J.  Elgar. 
Kectariru:a:  EIruge,  Mr.  Cozens.  Plums,  grown  against  awall : 
I,  Golden  Drop,  Mr.  Cozens;  2,  ditto,  Sir  B.  W.  Bridges,  Bart, 
i'/um*,  not  grown  against  a  wall;  1,  Golden  Drop,  Marchioness 
Conyn^ham;  2,  Wr  ite  Impcratrice,  D,  Denne,  E-iq.  Cherries: 
Morello,  SUrchioness  Conyngham.  Pears,  grown  against  a 
wall:  I,  Jftrgonelle,  S  M.  Hilton,  E^q, ;  2,  ditto,  Sir  B.  W. 
Bridtfo,  Ii.-irt.  Pcam.  not  grown  against  a  wall:  ],  William'H 
Bon  Chreiicn,  Mr.  Sladdcn;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  Dadda.  Apples:  ], 
Kerry  Pip,»in,  Mr.  EUar;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  Sankey.  Kitchen 
Appl'.z:  Fajr  Maid  of  Wichford,  Mr.  J.  Elgar.  Veoi:tablks.— 
Pe'it:  Kiiighfs  Marrow,  Mr.  Cart.  Celery:  Solid  Red,  Mr.  D. 
Dcrcrwn.  Carrots:  Altrii  gham,  Marchioness  Conyngham. 
JiroccoU:  Cape,  Mr.  Elgar.  Ki^jfy  Potntoes:  1,  White  Holland, 
1».  Denoc,  E(.q. ;  2,  Rarnhh-ni,  Mr.  D.  Deversoii.  Cucumbers: 
Roman  Emperor,  Mr.  G.  Denne, 


IScbfefas. 

Suffffcitions  lowarf/s  an  Inf/uiry  into  the  present   Con- 
dition of  the  Lahourin'j  /'opulation  of  Snjfhllf.     By 
the  Rtiv.  J.  S.  Henhlow,  M.A.,  Rentor  of  Hitcliam. 
We  beg— nay,  we  entreat  the  attention  of  at!  who  are 
intereitcd  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor — to  this  pamphlet, 
*':n  by  one  of  ihe  moat  zealous  and  sober-minded 
imong  the  English  clergy^  and  who  is  thorouglily 
, 'tinted  with  the /«c.'«  rel'iting  to  the  rural  population. 
/t  it  more  CRpecially  to  Londoners  that  its  coiilcnts  ore 
important,  bo  that  they  may  not  be  inlBled  by  a  part  of 
the  London  newspaper   prca-',  of  great  authority  with 
Ihcm— and  joslly  so  when  the  subjects  treited  of  are 
understood.     Cockney  reporters  arc  not  the  peroons  to 
come  to  a  correct  judgment  relating  to  country  matters  ; 
and  still  less  arc  they  likely  to  do  j^o  when  they  cpiit  the 
metropolis  with  only  one  eye  open,  an<!  that  with  a  twiat 
I"  It.     The  caufie  of  tho  incendiary   fires,  and   perilous 
condition  of  the  .Suff.lk   peasantry,  are  traced  by  I'rof. 
Ilenslow  to  their  true  cause -- want  of  cmploymei.t  at  fair 
wages,  and  to  that  only  ;  in  which  «e  wholly  ;igr<:e  with 
him.     Why  that  want  exitts  JsaqucHtion  which  ih»'  little 
UrtLetM,  without  capital  or  energy,  can  answer  better 


vhaa  anybody.  In  the  meanwhile,  till  they  make  their 
statement,  which  may  be  expected  about  the  Greek 
Calends,  Mr.  Henslow's  excellent  pamphlet  may  be  taken 
as  a  true  exposition  of  the  case. 


iN'OTICES  ofNILW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

La£^;XA5_P_igo^i.o.t._..  Two-coloured  LacKiia.  (Stove Epiphyte.) 
Orctrrfacece.  Gyhandria  Monaudria. — This  fine  plant  was  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
who  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  Salama,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Paz,  also  near  the  village  of  Sunil,  near  Qucz^lteiiango, 
i'l  Guatemala,  growing  on  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  May,  16-13,  it  produced  its  flowers,  and 
ever  since  lias  been  in  such  bad  health  that  it  is  doubtlul  if  it 
will  survive.  In  habit  the  species  is  so  like  some  of  the  Peris- 
terias  wi'h  pendulous  racemes,  that  it  would  certainly  be  mis- 
taken for  them ;  and  in  structure  it  approaches  them  no  doubt 
very  closely.  It  is,  however,  essentially  distinguished  by  the 
labellum  and  pollen  apparatus.  In  Peristerias  the  labellum, 
although  having  a  moveable  joint  in  the  middle,  is  continuous 
with  the  column  byathicii  fleshy  base ;  here  the  articulation 
at  that  part  is  very  canspicunus.  The  Peristerias  have  four 
pntlen-masses  ;  here  we  have  but  two.  And,  finally,  the  strap 
by  which  the  pollen-masses  cohere  is  long  and  slender,  like 
that  of  a  Lycaste,  rot  deficient,  so  as  to  render  the  polleu- 
masses  sessile  upon  a  crcsccnt-shapcd  gland  aa  in  Peristerias. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  formsd  in  a  pendulous  raceme, 
a5  much  as  13  inches  long;  the  lower  part  being  clotlied  with 
distant  short  blunt  ^cale5,  which  extend  into  bracts  ahout  half 
tho  length  of  the  pedicels.  Each  raceme  consists  of  nine  or  ten 
flowers  of  a  dull  greenish. yellow,  covered  externally  with  short 
hairs  J  their  petals  have  three  streaks  of  violet;  their  lip  is 
downy  all  over  the  upper  suiface,  dark  purple  in  the  middle, 
wiih  two  or  three  spots  oi  the  same  colour  near  the  point.  In 
the  cei  tre  of  the  lower  half  is  a  large  shaggy  hump.  It  m-iy  be 
grown  in  a  wire  basket  like  a  Stanhopea,  or  tied  to  a  bloclc  of 
wood  and  su  upended  to  a  rafter,  in  a  moist  stove.  If  potted  in 
the  usual  way,  the  flower-spike  will  be  apt  to  go  down  into  the 
soil  and  perish.  Like  many  other  Orchidaceous  plants  it  re- 
quires an  ampl?  supplyof  water  during  tlie  growing  season,  ami 
shade  in  sunny  weather,  at  a  temperature  bctiveen  80°  ami  Q0° 
by  day,  but  not  above  70°  at  niglit.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  water  should  almost  be  withheld  for  a  few  weeks,  no 
more  being  given  than  will  prevent  the  Kseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling. —.Bofanjcu/  Register. 


Garden   Memoraiida. 

Mr.  Seambler's,  JVest  Green,  Tottenham. — Tiiere 
is  now  in  full  bloom  at  this  place  two  fine  standlird  trees 
of  the  Tamarix  gaUica,  or  French  Ttimarisk.  They  are 
about  11  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  each  head  measures 
Jibout  o  feet  in  circumference.  This  eleganfly-droopiog 
slender-branched  shrub  is  well  known  in  gardens,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  it  favours  us  with  so  rich  a  display  of  its 
pretty  clusters  of  reddish-coloured  blossoms.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  as  a  standard,  and  is  well  suited  for 
ornamenting  shrubberies,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and 
thriving  well  ia  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  may 
be  increased  freely  from  cuttings  planted  in  the  open 
ground  iu  spring  or  autumn. 


:5*^  Miscellaneous. 

--  Cultivation  and  Planting  of  ihe  Ranunculus. — Tiie 
soil  should  be  trenched  IS  or  20  inches,  and  composed 
of  good  rich  loam,  to  which  add  ^  part  of  very  old, 
well  rotted  cow  manure,  and  the  same  quantity  of  clay 
broken  into  small  pieces  ;  add  to  this  a  little  sand,  aud 
thoroughly  mis  the  whole  ;  if  the  soil  binds,  add  some 
sandy  peat ;  raalvcthebetl  on  a  level  with  the  paUi  or 
walks;  the  plants  would  do  better  if  the  bed  was  below 
rather  than  above  the  level.  Having  prepared  the  soil, 
as  above,  some'ime  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  tnke 
the  eaj'/ies/ opportunity  in  the  succe  ;ding  spring  to  stir 
up  the  bed  one  spit  deep,  and  take  off  1^  inch  of  the 
soil ;  then  place  the  plants  in  an  upright  position  on  the 
surface,  6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  replace  the  soil 
carefully,  which  will  cover  the  crown  of  the  Ranunculus 
about  1-|  inch  ;  deeper  planting  would  be  injurious. 
.\fter  the  plants  appear,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  around  the  plants  after  they  get  two 
inches  high.  If  the  weather  prove  dry,  water  tbem 
freely  early  in  the  morning,  and  shade  them  from  the 
sun  from  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  As  soon 
as  the  foliage  becomes  yellow,  take  the  roots  up  and  dry 
them  thoroughly  in  the  shade,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place.  The  Ranunculus  loves  a  cool  and  moist  situHtion, 
but  no  stagnant  water  should  be  permitted,  nor  should 
they  be  placed  under  the  shade  or  dripping  of  trees.  The 
morning  sun,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  sbaile  as  directed, 
will  insure  success.—  //or(?2/'s  Magazhic  of  Hordcult^ire. 
New  Kchites. — At  thelast  meetingof  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Loraine  exhibited  a  very  fine  twiner,  under 
the  name  of  E.  caras-^a.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
writers  on  the  genus  Echites,  it  turns  out  that  no  such 
plant  is  recorded  by  tlieni  ;  it,  however,  proves  to  be 
the  Echites  craseinoda  of  Mr.  Gardner,  which  tlie 
younger  De  Candolle  has  separated,  with  some  others, 
under  the  name  of  Dipladeiiia,  to  which  genus  Echites 
eplendens  and  atropurpurea  also  belong.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Loraine's  plant  will  therefore  be  Diplsdenia 
crasBinoda. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  'nulling  Week. 

I.— MOTITOU.SK.  CONSiSKVATOtllES,  &c. 
FnoM  October  to  May  the  principal  watering  in  tho  stove 
Bhoiild  be  done  before  noon,  and  to  tho  middle  or  end  of  January 
the  \\uw^c  hhould  Ijc  kept  as  dry  qh  possible  ;  a  Blight  ayringitig, 
however,  will  bo  useful  to  keep  the  foliage  clear  from  dust,  ^?.. 
A  f.unny  morning  is  the  bcHt  time  to  water  over  head,  and  once 
In  ten  diiyw  will  be  often  enough.  All  i)lE\ntH  that  rcfiuirc 
pruning;  or  tlilnnlni?  out  before  tlio  next  growing  scuton  should 
be  d^c^Med  at  once,  to  give  more  room  U)V  the  rent.  Clerodcn- 
(Irons,  VltiCiiH,  and  otliL-r  fant-growing  plimts  which  rorpilrc 
Iiirgc  pt»t«  In  Hummcr,  fhoiild  never  be  wintered  In  the«o  large 
potHt  turn  them  out,  and  nliuke  all  tlic  huII  from  the  roots,  nrid 
place  thorn  In  hm  umall  pots  »»  you  can  get  their  roots  Into,  but 
do  not  prune  tho  rootw  much  at  ililw  time.      

•  Tltln  WBH  one  of  the  riumcB  of  Helen,  and  mny  he  npiilleil  to 
ihliplfint  htcdUdc  of  JU  bcriiity  :  hut  It  may  alHo  be  derived  from 
/.v.y.i;,  u  cleft,  In  alluFiiun  to  tlicdivloiunH  ofltH  lip. 


Ctmacrentory. — Fiom  this  time  till  Ute  in  the  spring  Kome 
Uiimbers  in  this  house  will  require  pruning  Dn<l  thinning  out; 
the  whole  of  them  will  require  a  little  dressing  now,  or  soon, 
especially  where  they  obstruct  the  light,  Wiicre  only  one 
ciimbci  is  grown,  it  must  be  pruned  according  to  the  time  you 
want  it  to  be  in  flower  next  summer-  the  earlier  they  are 
wanted  to  flower,  the  sooner  they  must  be  pruned.  One  great 
adva.ita-c  iu  Climbers  of  this  nature  is-,  that  most  of  them 
flov.er  on  the  current  year's  growth,  like  the  Grape  Vine;  all 
siichouijhttoboverycloselyprunedat  the  final  dressing.  Some 
people  arc  afraid  to  cut  off  much  wood,  aurl  their  planie  soon 
gf t  disordered  ;  the  Ipoiro^i  Learii  is  the  first  to  suffer  in  this 
way;  wlien  this  plant  has  filled  the  space  intended  for  it,  the 
side  shoots  siiould  be  cut  to  thi;  last  joint  next  the  old  wood, 
iind  as  the  plant  gets  oU1er  many  of  these  side-sboois  must  be 
cut  out  Hltogether.  The  Ipomcei  bonanox, althougti  an  annual, 
is  well  worth  growing  for  a  warm  conservatory,  o-i  ar-count  of 
its  fine  large  white  flowers,  which  open  at  night ;  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  biennial :  sow  it  early  in  July,  and  keep  it  in 
ta-pots  in  the  stove  through  the  winter,  harden  it  at  Ihe  end  of 
.-luiog,  and  plant  it  out  in  a  rich  border  In  the  coriservatory 
^bout  the  end  of  May;  it  roots  as  freely  Irom  cu'tings  as  the 
I.  Learii. 

Pits  and  Frames. — A  very  great  disadvantage  in  storing  plants 
rur  tlie  winter  is  to  have  them  in  dirty  pots,  often  covered 
with  gieen  and  black  slime,  which  creates  damp  enough  to  kill 
1. lie  half  of  the  plants  in  them.  Everything  in  and  ii!);)ut  plant 
frinies  ought  to  be  kept  as  clean  aud  as  dry  as  possible,  until 
Mjrch  at  least.  The  lights  should  be  taken  off  lialf  hardy 
pla'its  every  fine  day,  and  no  rains  or  dews  should  lie  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  plants  from  this  time  until  the  turn  of  tlie  season 
early  in  the  spring;  all  that  time  the  plants  ougM  to  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sun-heat  our  climate  affords,  and  no  more 
fire-heat  than  will  just  secure  tliem  from  frost.— D,  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRU3BERIKS. 
Out-door  Department. 

Nowtliat  the  frosts  have  rendered  the  flower-gardens  shabby 
for  the  season,  the  principal  thing  to  attend  to  will  be  the 
st'iring  of  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  f:jr  another 
se.ison.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  preserving  raani'  old  plants, 
b,jt  there  are  cer  ain  tribes  which  bloom  all  the  belter  for  being 
a  year  or  two  old.  Among  these  I  class  more  particularly 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  and  therefore 
make  it  a  rule  to  keep  all  ihe  plants  I  can  possibly  find  room 
for.  CalceoUrias  1  generally  pot  in  the  suiallest-sized  pots 
[  can  get  them  into,  and  if  convenien'",  I  place  Ihem  for  a  week 
f'T  two  in  a  close  pit,  but  if  not,  they  are  placed  at  once  under 
tlie  greenhouse  stage,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  turned 
into  cold  pits  in  spiiag.  For  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  I  have  a 
ringe  of  span-roofcd  pits  filled  with  tan,  which  at  this  seasoa 
receives  sufficient  fresh  material  ""o  excite  a  gentle  fermentation 
ill  the  whole  mass.  In  this  tan  the  Pelargoniums  are  planl**d, 
after  being  cuf.  down,  stowing  them  as  thickly  as  pnssible,  and 
the  pits  ate  kept  pretty  close  until  the  plants  have  made  some 
young  leaves,  after  which  they  are  inured  to  the  air,  ;-tnd  receive 
tlie  same  treatment  as  other  plants,  taking  care,  oi  course,  to 
SI  cure  them  sgainst  frost  throughout  the  winter.  In  spring, 
about  March,  tliey  are  potted  and  placed  in  heat  until  they  are 
well  established,  after  which  they  are  hardened  off  preparatory 
to  being  planted  out  in  May.  These  plants  are  excllent  for 
dw^rf  beds,  as  they  do  not  grow  t-o  vigorously  as  young  ones. 
Scarlet  Polargoniunis  may  al-^o  be  preserved  in  boxes  securely 
Liacked  in  dry  peat  earth ;  hut  as  I  have  no  experience  in  the 
matter  I  had  better  refer  the  reader  to  aii  article  on  tlie  suiject 
in  the  Chronicle  f'lr  last  year,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gordon.  I 
:vIgo  take  up  carefully  such  plants  as  Nierembcrgias  and  Me- 
sembryanthemuras,  but  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  tlie  like.  I  do 
not  consider  worth  the  trouble. 

Pits  and  Friimes  — AU  plants  in  this  deparl:ment  should  be 
g.)t  in  order  for  tlie  winter  as  quickly  as  possible;  those  that 
arc  well  established  may  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  at 
once,  giving  the  mo<=t  valuable  ones  the  best  place's,  but  those 
V.'Ht  are  not  well  ro  'ted  may  be  kept  in  heat  a  few  weeks  longer, 
for  though  theory  may  say,  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible, 
practice,  which  is  a  much  better  gui-ie,  says,  keep  them  grow- 
ing until  they  are  thoroughly  established,  unless  you  wish  to 
consign  tlicm  prematurely  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Reserve  Garden  —Plan's  of  VVailflowers,  Double  Rockets, 
Polyanthuses,  Double  Primulas,  Hepaticas,  and  other  spring- 
ll'iweriiig  nlants  til  at  have  been  growing  in  nursery  beds  through 
the  summer,  may  now  h:  removed  to  their  blooming  quarters 
in  the  flower-borders.  If  yoi  can  surround  them  with  fresh 
compost  they  will  gratefully  rep-ty  your  kindness  in  the  spring. 
--W.P.A. 

171.— FLOIUSTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas.  -  It  will  soon  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  put 
ill  tiieir  quarters  for  the  winter.  Nine  tenths  of  the  collections 
grown  in  the  country  are  wintered  in  glazed  frames,  or  sheltered 
by  boards  hinged  to  a  wall ;  ihe  great  point,  however,  is  to  keep 
them  from  drenching  rain  when  the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  state. 
PoJyanthuseti  -Mriy  still  be  planted— the  sooner  the  better. 
Tulips.  -All  offsets,  seedlings,  or  unhealthy  bulbs  sliould  now 
be  in  the  ground;  and  as  the  main  bed  ought  to  be  planted 
between  the  second  week  in  October  and  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember, everything  mnst  now  be  in  readiness,  and  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  taken  of  putting  thsm  in  the  ground.  Ia 
consequence  of  the  late  fine  weather  the  beds  ought  to  be  in  a 
good  state  for  planting,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to 
cover  them  with  mats  during  the  night,  or  on  tlu>  appearance 
of  rain,  as  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant  when  tlie  bed  is  too  much 
saturated  with  moisture.  We  promised  last  week  to  n  ime  afcw 
fiist-r  teand  splendid  rulips,  the  price  of  most  being  hi;;h:  — 
'■'vathered  Bizarre,  Dicksofi's  Duke  of  Devonshire;  Flamed 
Bixarre,  Strong's  King;  Feathered  Byhtomvn.  Louis  XVI. ; 
Flamed  Byblomen,  Salvator  Rosa  ;  Feathered  Rone,  Lady  Mid- 
dlcton  ;  Flamed  Rose,  Bcteral's  Brulunte  eclataiite.  These 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  in  few  hands;  but  they  are 
Kcnis  which  no  good  bed  should  bo  witliout.  JJnhlins. — We 
liave  now  had  several  sharp  frnsts  :  if  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures advised  last  week  have  not  been  adopted,  it  must  be 
done  forthwith.  Beds  for  Ranunculuses  should  now  be  pre- 
p.ired,  and  alt  compost  heaps  turned  and  sweetened;  vegetable 
refuse .yhould  be  collected  and  put  in  heapstodecay.— J".  K  W. 

IV  -PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &e. 

Pineries.  —Those  plants  which  are  now  in  fruit,  and  those  fnr 
fruiting  next,  should  have  a  bottomlieat  of  about  SS'*,  and  a 
tnp-hcat  of  from  6  ,°  to  fifj°  at  night ;  tho  day  temperature  vary- 
ing according  to  tho  brightness  of  the  weather.  Supply  the 
plants  with  water  w'lcre  necessary,  letting  the  water  bo  about 
tho  tomporatute  of  tho  bed.  Strong  plants  swelling  fruit  may 
Htlil  have  a  little  liquid  manure  xvith  advantnge.  The  night 
temperature  should  not  exceed  Go",  and  siionld  be  .-vllowcd  gra- 
dually to  fall,  80  as  to  be  about  57^  at  ihc  end  of  this  month. 

VineriffN.— To  preserve  Grapes  to  a  late  period  is  ii  matter  of 
much  Importance  to  every  gardener,  ami  to  kce|)  them  plump  as 
well  as  free  from  mould  and  damp,  requires  close  attention  to 
thO/itttto  of  the  atmosphere.  In  endeavouring  to  prcventdamp, 
c,u-c  must  he  taker  not  to  overheat  the  hous.',  as  thin  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  shrivel.  Where  a  Btock  of  Vinet  In  pots  or  boxes 
have  been  grown  for  earlv  forcing,  Homo  of  thctn  should  now  be 
ready  for  bringing  into  the  house:  thcyahouhl  be  well  washed, 
and  tnp-drossed  if  It  was  done  luHt  month.  Tho  pnts  may  be 
placed  in  niiv  part  nf  tho  h'use  till  tho  budu  begin  to  break. 
Fresh,  hot  dung  Is  tlio  best  tiling  to  start  thorn  Into  growth 
with  ;  it  may  he  laid  along  the  centre  of  Iho  houne  In  the  f->rm,, 
o(  a  ridge.  VlnoR  will  not  start  ot  this  HcuKon  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  CO"  or  fif)*^'. 

i'envh  huuHCH  —In  nomo  couch  tho  trees  in  the  hou'^c  that  vras 
Bccond  luNt  neaHitti  will  be  in  thi'  bent  condition  for  r.tuiting  first 
lor  next  ttcason'8  crop.     Where  this  la  the  cane  let  no  time  bo 
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ost  in  putting  the  house  and  trees  in  order.  Let  the  lights, 
rafters,  trellis,  and  wallsbe  well  washed,  and  when  dry  Rivethera 
a  thin  coat  of  paint  or  colouiiiig.  Dress  the  trees  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sr.ft  soap  and  sa'jihur  in  hot  water:  let  tliis  be  well 
rubbed  in  with  a  sponge.  Sl-c  also  to  the  flues  or  pipes  being 
in  good  working  order. 

^/c/on5.— The  best  way  to  obtain  Melons  of  good  quality  at 
this  season  is  t  >  grow  tlieni  in  a  late  vinery,  training  them  up 
a  treUis  under  the  Vines.  We  have  the  Cabul  treated  in  this 
way,  now  ripening  fruit  of  as  g-ond  Jiavnur  as  at  anytime  of  the 
yearj  nsalso  the  Honsainee  hasfiunein  former  years.— G.  F. 
V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GA  RDEN. 

Gathrjriiig  and  Preserving  Fritif.— It  is  better  to  gather  the 
later  Apples  and  Pears,  though  not  quite  ripe  eoougli,  than  to 
expose  them  to  much  frost,  which,  though  it  may  render  them 
sooner  fit  for  the  table,  will  prevent  them  keeping  so  long,  and 
injure  their  flavour.  All  kinds  may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
stalks  separate  easily  from  the  branches,  but  as  some  kinds 
adhere  very  firmly,  the  best  criterion  of  fitness  for  gathering  is 
to  slice  a  fruit  up  the  middle,  and  see  if  its  seeds  are  api>roach- 
ing  maturity.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  late  fruit  from 
light  and  from  air,  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep  tbem  long.  This 
should  be  pai  ticularly  attended  to  in  the  case  of  those  fruits 
gathered  before  siifticicntly  matured,  or  otherwise  they  will  be 
disfigured  by  shrivelling,  &c.  The  season  of  any  favourite 
Apple  or  Pear  may  be  prolonged  by  gathering  at  different  times, 
and  by  suhjecting  the  first  gathering  to  a  higher  temperature, 
so  as  to  promote  the  saccharine  fermentation.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  increased  temperature  is  not  attended  with  too 
arid  an  atmosphere,  or  the  juices  of  the  fruit  will  be  unneces- 
sarily exhausted.  Procure  a  quantity  of  clean  sand,  to  be  tho- 
roughly dried,  for  packing  the  best  fruit  in  pots  and  jars  after- 
wards. Charcoal-dust  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
after  wrapping  each  fruit  in  tissue  paper.  I  once  knew  of  a 
quantity  of  Apples,  and  Carrots,  &c.,  beingrottcdby  packing  in 
dry  sawdust — the  moisture  escaping  from  the  fruit,  ccc,  causing 
the  sawdust  to  heat  violently.  The  fruit  cannot  be  better  dealc 
with  at  present  than  by  placing  them  thinly  on  open  shelves. 
Lock  after  Filberts  and  Wahiuts,  and  see  that  they  ntither  be- 
come too  m(»ist,  nor  get  loo  much  dried,  as  in  either  case  the 
Iteruel  will  he  injured.  Few  things  require  more  attention 
than  fruit-rooms,  as  generally  they  have  to  be  made  the 
general  storehouse  for  everything,  such  as  nets,  cloths,  seeds, 
&c.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  able  observatiuns  of  Mr.  For- 
syth will  be  promotive  of  a  beneficial  change. 

Ce/ef'/.— Proceed  v»'ith  earthing-up  every  favourable  opportu- 
nity. Much  good  Celery  is  spoiled  at  an  early  season  from  want 
of  proper  attention.  To  secure  very  laige  fine  heads  of  Celery 
for  the  first  shooting  parties  in  September,  I  generally  eatth-upat 
once  (after  being  previously  tied  up),  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  If  such  Celery  is  earthed-up 
gradually,  many  of  the  best  heads  will  run  to  seed;  if  allowed 
to  stand  lung  after  receiving  one  fiual  earthiog-u]),  the  centre 
of  the  pla:it  will  rot.  Fur  succession  crops,  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  plants  running  to  seed-stalk,  soak  the  beds  first 
with  water,  and  then  earth-up  gradually,  giving  a  little  at  a 
time,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Moderate-sized 
heads  answer  best  fur  general  purposes,  but  gardeners,  at  times, 
must  humour  visitors  by  giving  them  something  to  look  at. 
Where  worms  arc  very  plentiful,  strew  the  ground  with  ashes 
before  eaithing-up;  or,  if  you  can,  put  a  little  around  each 
stalk  as  you  proceed.  Quicklime  must  not  he  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as,  if  it  I'idges  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  it  will  disfigure  it 
as  much  as  the  worms  would  do.  lioutlne.^Ste  former  Calen- 
dars,—il.F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  rT"oo(Z.¥. —Attend  to  the  direclions  given  in  late  Calendars. 

Coppice.~The  above  remark  will  equally  apply  to  this  depart- 
ment for  the  present  J  it  is  too  early  to  commence  planting. 

Younff  Planttiti'ms.— The  clearing  of  ground,  taking  up  dead 
trees  where  it  is  intended  to  plant  fresh  ones,  inclosing 
ground  for  new  ones,  trenching  and  holing,  should  now  be  for- 
warded with  all  possible  dispato-h,  preparatory  to  planting. 

Hedge-rows. — Take  up  dead  trtes,  make  hules  for  fresh 
ones,  and  consider  what  kinds  to  jjlant,  so  as  to  be  the  least 
detrimental  to  arable  and  pasture  laud;  but  at  the  same  time 
select  the  kinds  that  will  be  rnost  valudble  as  well  as  orna- 
mental; i-lanting  should  not  be  performed  witliout  due  con 
sideration. 

Nursery  )Toj7i-.— As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  off  de- 
ciduous trees,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  by  the  heels 
in  well  pulverised  sofl,  until  they  can  be  replanted  where  they 
are  intended  to  stand.— TI^.  .B. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  taking  up  and  s'oring  away  the  various  winter  crops  is 
now  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to.  When  that  is  ac- 
complished let  the  cleared  grounds  be  ridged,  or  roughly  dug, 
in  order  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  the  winter  frosts.  AH  weeds  and  vegetable 
refuse  should  be  cleared  away  to  the  manure  heap.  By  this 
means  the  ground  is  rendered  much  neater,  weeds  arc  thus 
prevented  from  seeding,  and  consequently  much  labour  is  saved 
next  year.  Advantage  should  also  be  taken  of  fine  days,  of 
which  many  can  scarcely  be  expected  alter  this  time,  to  clean 
every  corner  of  the  garden  again^^t  winler.  Let  the  flower 
border  be  stirred  up  and  neatly  raked  uver;  remove  decaying 
blooms  from  Dahlias.  If  fruit  is  not  already  all  got  in,  look 
sharply  after  it;  litllc  will  be  gained  after  this  time,  but  much 
lost,  by  allowing  it  to  remain  longer  upon  the  trees.  The  best 
season  for  planting  fruit  trees  is  as  soon  as  their  leaves  have 
fallen,  provided  the  soil  is  sutflciently  moistened  to  admit  of 
the  trees  being  taken  up.  By  autumn  planting,  trees,  &c.,  get 
pretty  welt  established  in  tlieir  new  situation  befurc  winter; 
they  are  thus  better  able  to  stand  the  cold  easterly  winds  in 
spring,  and  are  ready  to  commence  growing  upon  the  first 
approach  of  fine  weather.—/.  M'H. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AsPHAT.TE  Covering. — S.— This  was  found  to  exclude  com- 
pletely the  rain  from  a  Vine  border;  and,  with  a  little  straw 
under  it,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Irost,  In 
excluding  cold  raia  and  melting  snow,  borders  must  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  As  affording  protection 
from  wet,  Asphalte  is  prefemble  to  a  double  mat  for  covering 
plants  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  fi.-ied  on  frame-work. |[ 

Books.  — G.  W.  tf.— Mr.  Hoare's  work  docs  not  treat  of  Vines 
under  gla's.  Take  that  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Glendinning  on 
the  Pine-apple  will  suit  you  best. 

Cmaniiius  ruNicBL's.— Ty^e  Cid.—U  your  plant  is  attacked  by 
green-fly,  fumigating  with  Tobacco  will  certainly  destroy 
thetn  ;  but  in  such  a  season  as  this  has  been,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  red-spider  (which  causes  the  leaves  to  drop  offj,  on 
which  Tobacco  smoke  has  no  effect.  It  is  a  plant  which  will 
not  bear  much  cutting  in  autumn,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
therefore  you  had  better  defer  cutting  it  down  until  spring.  J 

CiiRvsANTni-:.Munis.— T/ie  C/rf.— Cut  down  any  plants  of  these 
that  are  too  small  to  flower  this  season,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cold  frame  until  spring.  Much  better  plants  will  be  obtained 
from  spring  cuttings  than  by  dividing  the  roots.    See  p.  8/6, 

vol.  1843. § 

Foresting. — J.  M.  F. — Never  give  manure  to  Fir-trees,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  Coniferous  plant?.  The  non-resiuous 
trees  will  bear  it,  and  Oaks  or  Spanish  Chesnuts  will  do  the 
better  for  small  Quantities;  but  the  best  preparation  for  all 
forest-trees  is  a  thorough  loosening  and  pulverisation  of  the 
soil ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  ashes  of  all  refuse,  such  as 
weeds,  burnt  upon  the  ground.  A  little  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  sprinkled  over  the  roots  when  planted,  has  been  found 
to  quicken  the  formation  of  new  fibres. 
Fruit-trees.— i^«7'7/ier. — You  may  apiily  the  strongest  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  or  elsewhere,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  Pear  and  Apple-trees  if  you  mix  it  with  plenty  of 
water.  U 
Guano.— il/".  W.  K.—The  rod,  imperial  measure,  of  30^  square 
yards  is  that  understood,  and  for  which  4  or  5  lbs.  was  recom- 
mended. Well  diluted,  it  may  be  applied  either  before  the 
ground  is  cropped,  or  when  the  plants  are  a  Httle  above 
ground.! 
UEATiKG.--All)eri.-'Certa.\n\y.  You  will  have  am  pie  top-heat  with 
such  pipes.  Do  not  even  run  your  flue  inside  your  house.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  your  bottom-heat  may  be  insufficient,  and 
you  bad  better  let  the  pipes  employed  for  that  purpose  double 
back,  so  as  to  increase  the  heating  surface.  You  must  have 
moisture,  and  you  may  make  shift  with  lead  or  ziuc  troughs,  ■ 
but  both  those  metals  are  objeclinnable,  because  of  tlieir 
softness,  especially  when  heated.  Your  boiler  will  do  very 
■well. 
I-IvAciNTiis. — jC-.— Hyacinths  which  have  been  grown  in  pots  in 
the  usual  way,  may  be  removed  into  glasses  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  show  calour.  The  bulbs  should  then  be  gently 
shaken  from  the  soil,  the  roots  washed  in  luke-warm  water, 
and  placed  in  the  glasses,  which  should  be  filled  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature.:!; 
In'Skcts. — We  must  beg  our  correspondents  to  send  us  speci- 
mens with  their  queries,  and  living  ones  of  larvee  if  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  rear  them  to  study  their  economy.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  owner  of  the  Beurri^  Diet  Pear  tree 

what  his  larvre  are  without  seeing  specimens. ii. Si/e-r.— 

The  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  house  crickets  is  to  take  some 
bread,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  add  to  it  some  oxide  of 
arsenic,  then  place  portions  of  it  wherever  the  crickets  con- 
gregate; but  as  it  will  poison  any  animal  it  must  be  carefully 

uied.ii. J.  B. — Your  live  caterpillar  arrived  safe.     It  is 

the  larva  of  tiie  Death's  head  Hawk-moth,  Acherontia  Atro- 
pos,  whose  history  with  figures  you  will  see  in  Curtis's  Brit. 

Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  ]47.R. F.  H.  S.— Cynips  lenticularis,  or 

an  allied  specirs,  causes  the  Oak-spangles,  and  you  will  lind 
an  accountof  them  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Grtrj^eJiers'  Chronicle, 

p.   52. ii. R.  TT'.— We   beg  you  will  transmit  Mr.   Curtis 

specimens  of  the  flies  in  a  quill.  The  fever  could  not  produce 
them  ;  and  if  you  burn  sulphur  matches,  or  brown  p?iper  pre- 
viously washed  with  sulphur,  upon  a  piece  of  old  wire  sieve, 
laid  over  a  flower-pot,  it  will  suS'ocate  the  flies ;  but  the  doors 
and  windows  must  be  made  as  air-tight  as  possible,  and  if 
the  pot  be  placed  in  a  large  dish  or  tin,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended.  All  pictare-trames,  &c.  must  be  removed  to 
avoid  being  tarnished.  As  Hayes  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  two-penny  post,  it  is  necessary  that  communications 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Curtis  it/ore  Vvednesday,  where  an  im- 
mediate answer  is  desirable. R. P.  Ji.— Your  Datura  is  in- 
fested with  Aphides:  the  application  of  Tobacco  smoke  will 

extirpate  them.fi. C.  McGregor. — Your  quill  contained  no 

beetle  nor  anything  that  we  could  find,  excepting  a  minute 
portion  of  dried  vegetable.  If  you  will  oblige  us  with  sufti- 
cientmaterials  we  will  with  pleasure  investigate  the  subjcct.fi. 

J.  C.  M.~l  should  like  much  to  receive  living  specimens 

of  your  Palmer-worm,  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  breed  all  the 
noxious  insects.  The  maggots  attacking  your  Cabbages  you 
will  find  figured  and  described  in  the  'Jth  vul.  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Journal,  p.  128,  and  pi.  H.  fols.  32  and  33.fi. 

Anon^s  female  Ichneumon  is  named  Pimpla  instigator,  vide 
Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  21-1.  It  is  useful  in  keeping  under 
the  larger  hairy  caterpillars  in  gardens,  by  depositing  its  eggs 

in  their  bodies.fi. Bii/o.~'\Wc  will  consider  your  plaintive 

notes,  and  endeavour  to  sing  in  praise  of  your  ill  used  race. 
Melons.— In  a  frame  only  3,i  feet  wide,  with  tliree  plants  under 

each  light,  you  could  not  h;u'c  had  much  fruit. [| 
MonPHOLOGY. — A  Consttnit  Reader.  — YoMT  ■p\a.ni.  is  no  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject,  but  a  specimen  of  common  purslain, 
the  seed  of  which  has  been  mixed  with  Port.  Thellusonii,  &c. 
Names  of  Fruits. — Some  of  our  correspondents  are  unreason- 
able. We  are  willing  to  name  doubtful  specimens  of  fruit,  to 
a  moderate  extent;  but  we  cannot  sit  down  to  give  the 
names  of  scores  of  things  which  everybody  ought  to  know. 

A.  C. — Has  just  sent  a  box  of  35  kinds  to  be  named,  and 

we    must    put  a    stop   to    such    merciless    demands    upon 

our    time. Veritas.—  i,     2,     Brown     Beurre;     3,     ",   Old 

Colniar;    4,  Buchanan's    Spring    Beurre;    5,   Spanislv   Bon 
Chretien;  6,  Beurre  de   Capiaumont;  8,   12,  Marie  Louise; 
g,  10,  Flemish  Beauty  ;  11,  Glout  Morceau.  jj 
NAwns  OF  Plants. ~T.  C— StaT.hopea  Lindleyi,  a  vaiiety  of 

S.  oculata. J.B.— Both  varieties  of  S.  gravenlens. G. 

J.   Dais.  —  Oncidium   concolor. W.  K.  P. — 1,    Ilhipsalis 

grandiflorus  ((j;  ,y,  Mammillaria  subcrocea:  3,  Epiphyllum 
alatum  ;  4.  Rhipsalis  salicornoides ;  6,  some  Opuntia;  8, 
Euphorbia  polygona  ;  9,  Mammillaria  pusilla ;  5  and  7  are 

indeterminable.  § C.  6\-Quercus  Phellos.^ 

pEAR-TRiiES.— 7='(/)m(?r,— The  following  varieties  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  high  situation:— Aston  Town,  Knight's 
Monarch,  AlUicrp  Crassanc,  Passe  Colmar,  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable, and  Nc  plus  Meuris.  On  such  a  situition  they  will 
succeed  best  trained  in  the  dwarf  form.  As  your  ground  is 
rather  heavy,  it  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured  wiih 
farmyard  manure,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil.  To  plant  a 
tree  properly  you  have  only  to  spread  its  roots  a  little  sloping, 
and  so  as  not  to  be  much  below  the  surface  when  covered 
with  soil,  made  sufficiently  fine  for  ciosiug  about  the  roots  on, 
immediate  watering.il 
Plants.— -F.  H.  S.— Tl.c  following  are  good  greenhouse  plants, 
viz. :— Veronica speciosa,  Cliorozema  variuin  uanun-,,  Pimelea 
spectabilis,  Ilovea  pungens,  Lesclienaultia  grandiflora,  Mir- 
belia  dilatata,  Statice  Dickensoni,  Tropseoluni  azureum,  Te- 
tranema  mexicanum,  Mabrothamnus  fasciculatus,  H.cyaneus, 
Boronia  crenulata,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Gompholobium 
versicolor,  Tecoma  jasminoides  rosea,  Echeveria  secunda, 
and  Hardenbergia  macrophylla.  The  following  are  suit- 
able for  a  stove  :—Ac!iimenea  picta,  Achimenes  longiflora 
and  Achimenes   grandiflora,    Clerodendron   infortunatuni, 


Aphelandra  cristata,  Ixora  cocciuca,  Eratithc.Tium  pulchel- 
lum.  Euphorbia  splendens  and  E.  jacquiniflnra,  Franciscea 
umtlora,  Gloriosa  superba,  Gloxinias.  Ipomoei  Horsfalliae, 
Justicia  picta  and  J.  speciosa,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Russellia 
juncea,  with  the  different  kinds  of  Thunbergias.  The 
best    soil    for    potting    Hyacinths    in    is   good  sandy  loam 

and    leaf-mould     in     about    equal    portions.  ^ A    Sub- 

sciiber. — Tne  time  when  the  following  plants  flower,  if 
treated  iu  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  forced  or  excited  by  any 
artificial  means,  is  as  follows  :—Jasminum  revolu'.^um,  June 
andJuIy:  it  lastsin  bloomabouta  month  ;  Rhododendron  cau- 
casicum  album,  August,  2  weeks  ;  K.  c,  arboreum,  April,  do. ; 
R.  chamMcist us,  April,  do. ;  R.  Nobleanum,  April,  do. ;  and  R, 
pulcherrimum,  April,  dn. ;  Rhodora  canadensis,  May,  do.j 
Sternbcrgia  lute:i,  October,  i  month;  Berberis  empetrifolia. 
May,  2  weeks;  B.  (nervosa)  gluraacea,  Marcli,  3  weeks;  B. 
Aquifoliuro,  March  and  April,  do.;  B.  dealbata,  May,  do.; 
Andromeda  Catesbasi,  June  and  July,  I  month;  Camellia, 
single  and  double  (open  air),  April,  3  weeks ;  Thea  viridis, 
August,  1  month;  Altliffia  frutex,  September,  3  weeks; 
Daphne  raezereum  autumnalis,  October,  i  month;  D.neapo- 
litana  (various),  June,  do.;  and  Fritillaria  prsecox,  March, 

2  weeks.  The  duration  of  blooming  depends  greatly  on  what 
kind  of  weather  there  is  at  the  time;  if  moist  they  will  last 
much  longer  and  later,  but  if  dry  or  cold  much  shorter.  % 

Potatoes.— .■].— Chapman's  Potato,  planted  early  in  spring,  is 
a  good  Kidney  for  a  supply  betv/een  the  earliest  varieties  and 
the  American  Natives,  || 

pRi.MULA  siNE>Jsis. —  The  Cid. — It  is  very  probable  that  your 
plant  has  been  attacked  by  some  insect.  It  will  succeed  best 
in  a  cold  pit  in  summer,  where  it  can  be  shaded  and  sheltered 
from  heavy  rains.  Young  plants  will  be  apt  to  damp  off  iu  a 
cold  frame  in  winter.  § 

Walnuts. — Nu(worth.—To  preserve  those  effectually,  requires 
some  care.  They  should  be  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  tree 
until  the  outer  covering  begins  to  crack  ;  in  this  state,  whea 
the  tree  is  beaten,  many  of  the  Walnuts  as  they  fall  will  roll 
out  of  the  husk.  These  should  be  gathered  into  a  basket  se- 
parate from  those  that  retain  their  covering;  the  latter  should 
be  laid  aside  for  a  few  days  until  the  husks  burst,  and  they 
can  be  taken  out  with  care.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  them 
from  heccniing  mouldy  ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  wiped 
clean  and  dry,  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  place  where  they 
can  have  a  free  current  of  air  until  all  tendency  to  raouldi- 
ness  is  overcome.  Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  over-dryed,  for  that  will  cause  shrivelling.  When 
sufficiently  dry,  they  should  be  put  into  boxes  in  layers  alter- 
nately with  bran,  fine  dry  sand,  or  shreds  of  cloth,  and  kept 
for  use  in  a  cool  dry  situatioo.  By  this  means  they  will 
retain  their  moisture  and  flavour,  and  the  film  will  with  ease 
peel  off.  i 

Miscr.LLA.VEOus.— G.— The  fruit  of  Pyrus  japonica  is  unfit  to 
eat,  becauseof  its  austerity,  but  not  for  any  oiherreason.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Quince. Z.  V.X.— The  cheapest  prepara- 
tion of  copper  which  you  can  obtain  is  IhesulpluUe.  If  used  ia 
sufficient  quantity  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  but  it 
will  be  an  "expensive  remedy.  Labour,  constantly  and  skil- 
fully applied,  is  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy  for  weeds. 

jV.  ^.— Geanera  zebrina  naturally  dies  down  when  it  has 

done  flowering,  after  whi-h  it  should  be  kept  dry  until  the 
month  of  March.  Cereus  speciosissimus  will  flower  in  a  con- 
servatory border,  providingit  can  be  keptdry  during  winter.§ 

Delta.— DiTtctioAS    for    preserving    Pelargoniums    over 

win-.er  arc  given  in  last  week's  Paper,  p.  6/2. J: M.  iV.  K. — 

No.  1  is  considered  a  first  rate  flower;  thebest  of  thepurples. 
2,  crimson,  a  good  show  flower;  3,  rose,  free  bloomer,  with 
larjje  trusses ;  4,  singular  in  colour,  but  net  good  in  form.*— 
—  0.  i?.— You  will  find  much  information  respecting  the 
maoagcment  of  Fuchsias  given  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  former 
numbers  of  the  present  year.  Pelargoniums  like  a  rich  light 
soil.    Respecting  their  winter  treatment,  see  our  Calendar  of 

Operations  in  to-day's  paper. 4, 0.  P.  y.— Mr.  Paxton  is  of 

opinion  that  the  manner  in  which  the  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth  is  glazed  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  method  of 

glazing. t .4.B.— We  do  not  understand  your  question.^ 

W.S.—\^e  cannot  decipher  such  Chinese  names;  seeds 

are    not  worth  cultivating.! Rcvcrtens  —K  Pear  can  be 

grafted  on  a  Crab  or  Apple-tree,  but  it  will  not  stand  long. 
The  time  for  introducing  Strawberries  into  heat  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  month  in  which  the  fruit  is  wanted;  if  wanted 
early,  they  sliould  be  put  under  glass  before  December. 
Allow  the  crowns  of  your  Pine-apples  to  lie  on  the  surface  of 
a  bark-bed  for  a  few  d^ys,  then  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  loam  and  two-thirds  of  half-decayed  leaf-mould,  in. 
which  they  will  root  very  freely;  afterwards  plunge  them  in 
a  frame,  but  not  in  too  much  bottom-heat,  for  that  will  injure 
the  roots.  Pelargonium-seed  of  this  year's  saving,  as  well 
as  that  of  Roses,  will  probably  grow  if  sown  next  spring'. 
Plant  your  Vines  inside  tlie  house.    The  long-rod  system  of 

training  looks  neatest  iu  a  greenhouse! J.  ti.^lt  is  not 

at  all  unusual  for  Orchidaceous  Epiphytes  to  form  fruit;   if 

you  set  their  flowers  they  generally  do  so. X,  Y.  Z.—U 

you  have  no  agent  or  corrc.-^pondent  at  New  York  to  whose 
knowletlge  of  such  business  you  could  trust,  you  had  better 
consult  your  solicitor,  who,  if  he  lives  at  your  port,  probably 
may  have.  ]V.      

SEKULIWG  FLOWERS, 
Fuchsias.— /I.  S.  J.— The  larger  variety  is  the  better  of  your 
two  seedlings,  and  though  large  and  showy,  the  tube  and  se- 
pals are  coarse,  and  possess  too  much  colour.* B.  B. — 

None  of  your  seedlings  are  equal  to  the  sorts  in  cultivation  ; 

3  is  the  be.^t,  but  the  tubes  and  sepals  possess  ton  much  co- 
lour.*  G.  C— Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  but 

it  depends  upon  the  habit  of  the  plant  whether  it  is  a  variety 

worth  cultivating.* G.  S.— The  darker  seedling  of  the  two 

wants  novelty  of  colour  to  recommend  it  as  a  variety  for 
general  cultivation:  it  is  pretty  in  form,  but  iu  its  general 
appearance  too  much  like  many  already  out,  The  light 
variety  is  a  very  stoutflower,  wanting  a  deeper  corolla;  tube 
and  sepals  delicate  vermilion,  the  latter  lipped  with  green; 

corolla  vermilion   also,   rather   deeper   than  the   tube.* 

W.  J.  C— Your  seedling  is  a  pretty  little  flower,  singular  in 

form,  and  appears  to  be  a  most  prolific  bloomer.* W.  J.  E. 

—Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  and  striking  variety,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection;  there  is  a  slight  tinge 
of  pink  in  the  tube,  which  changes  to  white  in  the  sepals,  and 
these,  which  are  long  and  expanding,  terminate  with  green 

points;  rosy  purple  corolla;  flowers  of  moderate  size.* 

JE.S.—The  light  variety  wsnts  more  colour  in  the  corolla; 
this  part  of  the  flower  has  too  faded  an  appearance.  No.  2 
is  a  fine  rich-coloured  variety,  very  much  like  but  inferior  to 

T.  E.rome?isis.* Anon.~2  blooms  in  a  letter.    The  sepals 

are  too  long,  and  there  is  rather  too  much  colour  in  the  tube. 

It  resembles  many  we  have  seen  this  season.* 0.  P.— The 

seedling  Fuchsias  you  have  sent  are  merely  repetitions  of 
sorts  that  have  been  some  time  in  cultivation;  the  best 
among  them  is  No.  4,  being  large,  clear,  and  brilliant  in 
colour;  but  they  all  resemble  sorts  in  cultivaiion*. 

FA\siE<i.  -Amnleitr.—YoMT  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  variety, 
beautiful  in  colour;  but  a  similar  flower  of  greater  sub- 
stance, and  with  a  stronger  marked  eye,  is  already  in  culti- 
vation, named  IVclche's  Blue  Perfection.* 

VEriBENAS.-/.  H.—The  lighter  variety,  a  delicate  rose,  is  very 
large,  and  from  its  appearance  is  of  greenhouse  cultivation; 
it  is  a  good  variety,  but  wc  prefer  the  smaller  flower,  which 
is  very  brilliant  in  colour,  and  appears  less  liable  to  fade;  it 

it  is  also  less  common  in  colour  than  the  larger  one.* 

]V.  H. — Your  seedling  is  a  fine  variety,  the  flowers  are  large, 

and  form  a  fine  truss  of  a  soft,  rosy-red  colour.* A.  A.— 

Your  seedling  is  not  equal  to  many  of  the  same  colour  at 
present  cultivated.* 
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of  promoting  its  beneficial  operation,  will  be  consi- 
dered next  week. — F. 

In  the  course  of  our  remauks  on  the  Plough,  we 
do  not  at  present  intend  to  enter  into  any  detaile<l 
statement  of  theconsiderations  which shoukUletermine 
the  meritsof  its  various  forms;  ihisbrancli  of  the  sub- 
ject willbemore  suitably  taken  up  hereafterin  another 
section  of  our  Paper  ;  our  present  object  is  merely  to 
impart  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  imple- 
ment as  now  used  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enter  here  into 
any  antiquarian  detail.  The  form  of  the  plough  in 
ancient  times,  much  resembling  that  in  the  less 
civilised  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  is 
described  with  sufficient  minuteness  by  Mr.  Ran- 
some  in  his  excellent  work  on  Agricultural  Mechanics, 
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to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman  for  the  following 
figures  from  his  volume,  which,  without  further 
remark,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  inefficient 
form  of  the  implement  with  which  the  unskilful 
agriculturist  was 'then  satisfied. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.— The 
COMMITTEE  of  the  HIGHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND,  appointcti  to  siiperirjtend  the  Vete- 
rinary  Colieeie,  hereby  intimate  that  PROFESSOR  DICK  will 
commence  the  COURSE  nf  LECTURES  on  VETERINARY 
SURGERY  ami  MEDICINE,  for  the  ;32(t  Session,  on  Moxday, 
the  llth  of  NovRsiQEn  next.  The  Course  will  comprehend,  as 
usual,  instruction  in  t!ic  Anatomy,  Pliysi.  lojiy,  and  Patliolngy 
of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  the  Sheep,  the  ?ig,  and  the  Dog, 
including',  also.  Stable  JManagenient  and  tlie  Forge;  and,  in 
order  to  tlie  arrangement  of  the  several  Uopartmeuts  of  study 
at  hours  convenient  for  the  Stadcnts,  the  Professor  will  have 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Worthin'cton',  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,  who,  under  bis  superintendence,  wilt  take 
charge  of  the  Anatomical  Demonstrations,  Materia  Mcdica,  and 
Pharmacy.  The  necessary  instructi'tns  in  Chemistry,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coarse,  will  be  piven  by  Dr.  VVilsox,  instead 
of,  as  formerly  intimated,  by  Dr.  FyFE.who  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

CHAaLKs  Gordon,  Secretary. 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  4th  October,  1S44. 


Win  MQmiiltnval  &a^em* 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1844. 


.MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thursday,   Got.  17 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc-ollreland. 

THi;RSD.vr,    Oct,  24— .^griculiural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland.    ■ 

f.\r:\iers'  clubs. 

Oct.  SI— Wenltick,  Fairford. 

Oct.  23-FrainliDghara,  KayleiRh. 

Oct.  24-Richinnndshire,  Grove  Ferrv.  Blofield  and  Walsbam. 

Oct.  25-Debenham,  Stoke  Feny,  Ha'dleiBti. 

Oct.  25 — Gloucester. 


We  are  not  aware  that  the  advocates  of  the  Allot- 
ment System  have  haJ  to  contend  with  much  active 
public  opposition  in  tlie  arena  of  argument.  In  en- 
deavouring, however,  to  carry  out  their  plans  they 
have  occasionally  encountered  an  adverse  feeling, 
more  especially  among  farmers,  which  appears  to  be 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  allot- 
ment system,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce  on  the  labouring  class.  Farmers  have 
been  found  to  oppose  its  introduction  on  grounds 
such  as  these: — If  a  labourer  works  for  his  master 
during  the  usual  hours  of  the  day,  and  does  his  duty 
towards  him,  he  will  have  neither  time  nor  strength 
to  e.ipeiul  in  the  cultivation  of  an  allotment.  To  give 
him  such  an  allotment  is  to  place  that  in  his  way 
which  will  tempt  him  to  deprive  his  employer  of  a 
po.lion  of  the  time  and  strength  he  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  him  ;  besides  this,  it  will  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  his  employer,  and  he  will  become  a  saucy 
and  a  bad  servant. 

^V'hether  the  labourer  is  in  a  position  to  cultivate 
an  allotment  should  be  considered  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  before  the  allotment  is  granted — the  labour 
which  his  wife  and  family  can  give  being  taken  into 
account.  There  are  classes  of  labourers — wag- 
goners, for  instance — who  have  to  devote  all  their 
spare  time  to  the  service  of  their  employer ;  but  if  a 
man  even  in  this  position  has  a  family  capable,  with 
occasional  hired  assistance,  of  cultivating  an  allot- 
ment, we  see  no  objection  to  his  possessing  one.  The 
general  class,  however,  of  day-labourers  working  12 
hours  per  day  are  able,  where  they  have  families  to 
assist  them,  to  cultivate  an  allotment  of  land,  with- 
out any  neglect  of  their  duty  to  their  employer.  In 
pioof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  evidence  which  we  have 
already  adduced.  And  will  the  possession  of  an 
allotment  make  the  labourer  independent  of  his  em- 
ployer, so  as  to  become  a  saucy  and  bad  servant } 
Read  the  evidence  contained  in  our  two  previous 
Articles.  In  the  first  case  quoted,  30  families 
were  provided  with  29  acres  of  allotment  land — 
nearly  an  acre  to  a  family.  M^hat  is  the  result? 
"  The  tenants  and  their  families  have  been  rendered 
all  honest  and  respectable  ;  Ihci/  have  been  kept  en- 
tirety free  f  mm  puris/t  relief,  and  become  llie  farmer's 
most  slcmiij  and  indudriuur,  labinirers."  Look  at  the 
case  of  Long  .N'ewnton,  ^V'ilts.  The  rates  paid  in 
six  months,  from  October,  18120,  amounted  to 
5J08/.  f«.;  while  those  for  si.K  months,  from  October, 
1823,  after  the  introduction  of  the  allotment  system, 
amounted  to  only  it.  X-ix.  Gd.  "  The  labourers  were 
reclaimed  from  idle  and  bad  habits,  and  became  most 
valuable  servants." 

Tlie  labourer  possessetl  of  an  allotment  would  be 
more  independent  than  at  jircsent,  it  is  true,  and  of 
many  of  the  benefits  whicli  the  allotment  system  can 
confer,  this  independence  is  the  source.  The  man 
ceases  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Iftliiown  out 
of  work  for  a  short  lime,  lie  is  not  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  starvation,  nor  driven  to  the  parish  for  re- 
lief. Such  independence  as  this  it  is  desirable  and 
right,  whether  in  a  moral  or  a  physical  point  of  view, 
that  the  labourer  shoulil  possess ;  but  if  the  labourer 
still  depcndHon  wages  for  his  main  aujiport,  lie  can- 
not ije  ii.ilcpeudcnt  of  his  employer,  imlecd,  every 
cjassand  every  individual  in  the  community  are  re- 
ciprocally dependent;  and  this  is  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent a-rangeinent. 

We  may  nafcly  believe,  and  act  upon  tlic  belief, 
that  the  allotment  system,  where  properly  regulated, 
is  beneficial  to  masters  as  well  as  labourers.  The 
best  method  of  effecting  its  general  introduction,  and 


Ro.MAN  Plough. 


The  following  figure  of  a  plough,  taken  from  a 
Saxon  Calendar,  exhibits  an  improved  construction. 
The  mould-board,  coulter,  and  wheels  are  much  the 
same  as  those  which  are  still  used  in  many  districts. 


Saxox  PlOU(5H. 

ploughs  may  now  be  divided  into  those  with  fixed 
mould-boards,  and  turnwrest  ploughs ;  and  into  those 
with  wheels,  and  swing-ploughs.  By  much  the 
greater  part  of  our  arable  land  is  still  cultivated  with 


Plough. 

implements  having  fi.ted  mould-boards.  Turnwrest 
ploughs,  by  which,  as  a  slight  consideration  of  their 
construction  will  show,  the  furrow-slices  are  all 
thrown  one  way,  are  not  suited  for  naturally 
wet  and  undrained  lands.  Such  lands  as  are  not 
thorough-drained  require  to  be  ploughed  into  ridges, 
so  as  to  insure  a  surface  drainage.  Of  the  fixed 
mould-board  class  accordingly  we  have  the  greatest 
variety,  suited — we  do  not  say  to  our  various  kinds 
of  arable  soil,  for  variety  in  this,  however  great, 
would  not  justify  the  extreme  variety  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  the  plough — but  suited  to  the  custom 
and  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  the  several  districts  of 
the  country. 

The   following    figures    exhibit   some  of    these 
implements: — 


ii*"'*"     .,1.  -">^' 


BAIiniJTT  AND  E\AI.f.'8,  D,   P.      0.\  K- Wll  Jtlil.  PLOUGH   t 


JJAnnKTT   AMtl    EXALL'S  TWO.WiIKEL  or  SwiN'ti    I'l.ni  i.ji.  i 

We  liopc  on  a  future  occasion  to  bo  able  to  state  i  mcnts  in  executing  a  given  quantity  of  work  oil 
the  comparative  draught  of  some  of  these  implc- 1  various  soils.  The  following  are  figures  of  two  of 
""  *  Price  SI,  liirto  if.  t  Price  H.  10«.  t  Price  3(.  3».  S  Price  tl. 
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four  varieties  of  turnwrest  plough  in  use ;  the  one,  i  and   the   other,   such   as   Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
common  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  England, '  recommends  on  well-drained  land. 


Besides  these,  two  other  forms  of  the  turnwrest 
plough  were  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  Imple- 
ment Yard  at  Southampton  : — Lowcock's,  a  very 
ingenious  and  easily-managed  implement,  exhibited 

We  have  still  two  contrivances  to  men- 
tion connected  with  this  implement;  the 
one  here  figured,  which  is  suitable  on 
light  soils  where  less  than  the  power  of 
two  horses  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  an 
ordinary  plough  through  the  land,  consists 
in  uniting  two  implements  together,  so 
that  a  team  of  three  horses,  or  perhaps  of 
two  strong  ones,  may  turn  two  furrows  at 
once. 

The  other"  matter  to  be  mentioned  is  a  mode 
of  construction  adopted  by  some  makers,  which,  it 
would  appear  from  the  experiments  on  the  draught 
of  ploughs,  by  Mr.  Pusey,  as  reported  in  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  is  well  calculated  to 
diminish  the  power  required  to  work  the  implement. 
Tliis  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  wheel  for  the 


by  Messrs.  Ransome ;  and  an  exceedingly  simply 
constructed  plough  exhibited  by  Mr.  Comins,  of 
South  Moulton,  Devon,  descriptions  of  both  of  which 
will  be  found  at  page  513. 


Double  Plougk.  ^ 
sole-plate  of  the  plough;  the  frictionon  which — owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  implement,  which  it  appears  is 
the  cause  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  draught— is 
thus  to  a  large  extent  diminished.  The  following 
figure  exhibits  the  simplest  and  also  the  oldest  of  the 
modes  of  construction  on  this  principle. 


soldier  in  the  ranki;,  of  the  plan  of  a  catnpai{;n  ;  about  as 
much  as  the  foretopman  of  an  Indiaman,  of  the  position 
of  his  vessel  from  the  occultation  of  a  Batellite  of  Jupiter  ; 
probably  le?s  thaneither  of  these.  But  I  am  told, in  answer 
to  this,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment; that  this  state  of  things  is  passing  a  way;  that  already 
the  farmer  (such  a  one,  at  le;ist,  as  you  would  accept  for 
your  tenant)  is  an  improved  esisteuce;  that  example  furras, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  schools  of  chemi9lry,are  multi- 
plying over  the  land ;  (hat  the   very  technical  terms  of 
chemical  lore-  are   beginning    to   be   heard   at   farmers* 
ordinaries;  lill  the  most  fastidiously  scientific  appetite 
is  beginning  to  pall,  even  with  the  food  that  pleased  it 
best.     This  is  indeed  true  enough  ;  and  away  with  the 
miserable  conceit  ihat,  standing  on  the  vantage-ground  of 
a  luckier  education,  would  throw  one  jeer  or  permit  one 
iU-pIaced  smile  to  creep  out  at  the  infant  efforts  of  how- 
ever adult  a  oiind,  if  the  tendency  be  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    What  if  Farmer  Dobson  did   think  Ust  year  that 
ammonia  was  '*  the  name  of  a  gentleman's  daughter?" 
He  knows  better   this  year,  and  next  year  we  shall  hear 
of  his  putting  sulphuric  acid  to  his   dunghill,   to  seize 
this  fair  lady  as  she  flies.     Why  should  he   be   expected 
to  be  a   ready-made  chemist?     When  he  wag   a  boy, 
chemistry  was  scarcely  born.     He  had  no  educadou  in 
chemistry.     Kow  should  he  know  anything  about  it,  or 
that  it    had  any    more   to   do    with    farn^ing  than   the 
Egyptian  hieroglyph  ?  He  is  not  the  person  to  be  blamed. 
The  blame,  if  anywhere,  lies  with  those  who  advance  it— 
namely,   with  the  scientific  world,  who  have  allovved  the 
physical  world  to  grow  nearly  sis  thousand  years  old, 
and  have  only  just  made  the  notable  discovery  that  the 
science  of  all  nature — chemistry — is  eminently  and  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  the  art  of  all  existence— farming  I  I 
say  it  is  the  backwardness  and  infancy  of  Bcience,  not  the 
ignorance   of  farmers,   that  deserves  reflection.      Wbich 
of  these  three  propositions  is  the  more  wonderful,  that 
Jethro  TuU  should  have  made  the  discovery  that  pulve- 
risation was   the  great  secret  of  mechanical  cultivation  ; 
or  that  Humphrey  Davy  should  have  first  thought  and 
lectured  upon  chemical   cultivation;   or  that  both   these 
great  secrets  were  not  put  into  words  lill  the  surface  of 
thecarth  had  been  tilled  for  upwards  of  5700  years  !     It 
is  true,  Wheat  has  been  sown,  as  well  as  ■■'  blood  spilt  ere 
now  in  the  olden  time;"  and  sooth  to  say,  God's  earth 
lias  been  well  enough  manured  by  the  one,  to  account  for 
some  extra   luxuriance  of  the   other.     Lean  stock  has 
been  made  fresh,  and  fresh  stock  fat  ;  yet  around  these 
simple-seeming  operations,  a  veil  of  ignorance,  of  blind- 
fold and  gregarious  empiricism  has  hung,  to  be  torn  aside 
by  the  magic  touch  of  Davy  first,  in  England,  and  afcer 
a  pregnant  interim,  by  Thaer  and  Liebig  in  Germany, 
BouBsingault  in  France,  Johnstone  in  Scotland,   Buck- 
land  and  Daubeny    at  Oxford,    Henslow  at   Cambridge, 
aud    Playfair  in    London.     And  at   the   heels   of  these 
champions  of  agricultural  Christendom,  a  host  has  gathered 
that  promises  to  scare  Prejudice  herself  from  her  favourite 
and  oldest  haunt ;  and  strange   to  tell,  the  occupation 
that  has  hitherto  been  deemed  "  of  the  earth,  earthy," 
dull,    heavy,    and    changeless,     stupidly    laborious    and 
mechanical,   fitted  only  for  the  hard  hands  of  peasants, 
and  the  unlettered  scull  of  the  hind  and  serf,  receives  at 
one  blaze  its  brilliant  illumination,  and   is  all  at  once 
found  to  be  associated  with  the  profoundest  discoveries, 
and  dependent  upon  the  most  delicate  and  recondite  in- 
vestigations of  physical  science. — C.  JV.  H. 

{To  be  continued.) 


It  will  be  seen  that  our  object  in  the  above  very 
general  remarks  is  simply  to  place  on  record  a  de- 
scription of  the  plough  as  it  is  at  present  constructed 
and  used  in  this  country.  The  merits  of  the  various 
forms  of  it,  and  the  considerations  on  which  these 


WiLKIE'S    FniCTlON-WlIEEL    SWIN-G    Pl.OUGH. 


must  respectively  be  determined,  will  afford  mate- 
rials for  several  future  Articles  in  another  section  of 
our  Paper. --_-.  


11  Price,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  a/,  Qs. 
%  Price,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  G/.  Qs. 


THE  ANOMALIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
If  there  be  upon  this  earth  a  pursuit — a  practice,  an 
art — call  it  what  you  will,  of  which  one  may  at  once  with 
courtesy  and  truth  say  it  is  "  as  old  as  Adam,"  that  art 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  or,  to  speak  more  like  an 
honest  Saxon — farming.  It  dates  fro'm  the  fall;  it  was 
the  first  fruit  of  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is 
the  proper  biography  of  man,  for  it  is  coeval  with  the 
existence — nearly  co-extensive  with  the  spread  of  the 
human  family  upon  earth.  Born  the  child  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  it  grew  up  the  parent  of  good  aud  of  happiness  ; 
pronounced  as  a  curse,  it  has  insured  a  blessing.  It  is, 
aa  it  were,  the  natural  condition  and  obligation  of  man, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and,  could  we 
indeed  trace  and  follow  out  its  history,  it  would  probably 
be  the  most  pregnant,  the  most  real  history  of  the  human 
race.  Adam  and  his  children,  Noah  and  his  sons,  the 
Jewish  patriarchs,  were  all  farmers.  The  heroes  of 
Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  equally  at  home  in  the  field  of 
swords  and  ploughshares,  settled  all  accounts  in  stock — 
not  Government  but  agricultural— stock  proper.  Their 
modus  esiimandi  of  a  warrior  was  by  his  flocks  and 
herds  ;  and  their  grandest  religious  ceremony — the  Heca- 
tomb— must  have  been  a  perfect  Smithfield  Sbow.  The- 
ocritus, and  the  pastoral  poets  after  him,  were  so  many 
fluck-masters.  Cincinnatus  among  the  ancient,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  anoong  the  more  modern 
Romans,  were  all  farmers.  In  a  word,  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  those  of  John  Robinson*,  and  from  him  to  tbe 
noble  reigning  triumvirate,  Richmond,  Spencer,  and 
Ducie,  farming  has  held  up  its  head  in  the  world  as  high 
as  its  most  devoted  panegyrist  could  wish  to  vindicate. 


■  George  the  Third's  farming  soubriquet. 


Is  it  not,  then,  a  something  to  wonder  at,  even  in 
these  latter  days,  when  wonder  itself  is  grown  threadbare 
and  out  of  fashion,  that  agriculture,  being  such,  of 
human  arts  the  elder  bro'her,  tbe  most  universal,  the 
most  necessary,  should  in  this  ignorant  present  time,  to 
wit  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  19i.h  century,  be  of  sciences 
the  youngest  and  the  last-born,  not  yet  out  of  its  swad- 
dling clothes — and  what  swaddling-clothes  !  Prejudice 
wrapped  over  Ignorance,  and  a  veil  of  thick  and  stupid 
mystery  over  all ;  as  if  the  closer  gaze  of  that  which  to 
know  fully  must  be  the  most  valuable  end  precious  of  all 
physical  knowledge  were  a  boon  too  rich  and  rare  for 
thankless  man.  And  yet,  in  plain  and  sober  seriousness, 
can  this  he  denied  ?  Take  the  ordinary  English  farmer 
of  100,  200,  or  300  acres  ;  ask  him  the  simplest  question 
that  can  be  put  to  a  child,  about  any  one  branch  of  any  one 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  his  whole  practice  is  founded, 
and  upon  which  his  livelihood  depends  ;  take  him  to  his 
dunghill,  aud  ask  him  the  meaning  of  decomposition  ; 
take  him  to  his  fresh-sown  field,  and  ask  him  about  ger- 
mination ;  show  hirn  a  field  in  broad  leaf,  and  ask  him 
the  history  of  vegetable  nutrition ;  ask  liim  any  one  of  these 
questions,  or,  if  you  can  think  of  i", something  more  simple 
and  elementary  than  either.  He  is  a  professed  dealer 
with  Nature;  he  ploughs,  manures,  and  limes  ;  he  sows 
and  reaps  ;  he  is  the  autocraticdirector  of  every  operation 
on  !iis  farm,  mechanical  and  chemical.  Surely  if  science 
be  not  all  a  lie,  and  the  analogy  between  the  laws  of  one 
human  pursuit  with  another  a  delusion,  he  should  be 
something  bejond  a  mere  empiric;  he  should  have  some 
conception  of  the  great  laws  and  principles  whicli  he  puts 
into  force  ;  the  engineer  should  know  something  of  the 
engine.     What  does  he  know  ?     About  as  much  as  a 
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{Continued  from  page  644.) 

Coal The  coal  strata,  wbich  next  engage  atten- 
tion, do  not  follow  the  same  law  of  conformity  which 
those  hitherto  described  have  exhibited.  The  strata  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  overlie  them  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  former  are  overlaid  by  the  lias. 
In  the  latter  case,  an  entire  bed  of  the  one  rests  on  an 
entire  bed  of  the  other  ;  but  in  the  former,  the  new  red 
strata  rests  on  the  edges  of  the'  coal  strata  ;  these  must, 
therefore,  have  been  raised  up  and  worn  away  during  the 
interval  elapsing  between  their  deposition  and  that  of  the 
strata  covering  them.  Tiie  boundary  of  the  coal  district 
is  easily  traceable  by  Itchington,  Cromhall,  \Vickwar, 
Sudbury,  Waterleigh,  Homapple  and  Stonehill,  Han- 
ham,  Keynsham,  Brislington,  Stapleton,  and  Winter- 
bourn,  inclosing  a  space  of  about  -iO  square  miles.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  boundary  is  the  junction  of  the 
coal  strata  with  those  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  which 
overlie  them  all  round  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin. 
In  the  north  of  the  coal  district,  its  boundary  is  its  junc- 
tion with  the  mills'one  grit,  which  dips  on  all  sides  be- 
low it.  Very  few  beds  of  coal  occur  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district,  and  these  are  of  very  inferior  qua- 
lity. Over  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  the  prevalent 
rock  is  a  siliceous  sandstone,  which,  where  coal  abounds, 
alternates  in  thin  lajers  with  it,  and  with  beds  of  clay  and 
sand  ;  but  where  coal  does  not  occur,  it  forms  extensive 
strata  of  most  excellent  building  material.  It  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  but  varies  much  in  its  texture.  It  is  much  quarried 
as  a  building  stone,  being  the  best,  though  not  the  hand- 
somest material  for  that  purpose  in  the  county.  It  is 
a'so  much  used  as  a  tile  and  paving-stone. 

Agricultural  Character  of  the  Coal. — The  poorest 
laadinthe  county  occurs  on  the  clays  of  the  coal  form- 
ation near  Cromhall  and  Rangeworthy.  A  great  propor^ 
tiou  of  this  land  was  lately  in  commons  and  waste,  and 
perfectly  worthless.  They  were  overrun  by  Heath, 
Whins,  and  Brambles ;  aud  being  in  genevdl  very  wet 
no  valuable  Grass  of  any  kind  grew  on  them.  The  in- 
closed land  is  chiefly  in  pasture,  which,  inconsequence  of 
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extreme  wetness,  is  not  good.  The  fields  are  not  large, 
and  the  hedge-rows  are  crowded  with  the  Oak  and  the 
Elm.  Neither  the  arable  nor  the  pasture-land  are 
drained.  There  is  no  general  rotation  adopted;  the 
land  is  cropped  as  it  will  bear  it.  The  average  crop  of 
Wheat  does  not  exceed  two-and-a-half  quarters  ;  that  of 
Oats  cannot  be  put  at  more  than  28  ijushels.  Very  few  Tur- 
nips are  grown.  The  soil  on  the  sandstone  of  the  coal 
measures  is  a  sandy  clay — light  when  dry,  but  cling- 
ing together  when  wet.  In  some  places,  when  near  to 
the  rock,  it  is  brashy.  It  forms  a  good  Barley  soil,  and 
good  crops  of  Wheat  are  raised  from  it.  There  are  few 
commons  on  it,  and  these  are  greatly  more  valuable  as 
commons  than  those  on  the  clay.  About  three-fourths  of 
this  district  are  in  pasture,  which  is  of  good  quality. 
Very  little  of  it  is  drained.  There  is  rarely  any  regular 
system  of  cultivation  followed  on  the  arable  land.  The 
centre  of  this  district  is  crowded  by  a  large  population  of 
colliers  and  others  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  the 
land  is  divided  and  subdivided  among  a  great  number  of 
holders.  The  farms  are  very  small.  Wheat  and  Pota- 
toes are  the  chief  crops.  Barley  and  seeds  are  grown 
occasionally.  The  average  W^heat-crop  per  acre  is  below 
three  quarters  ;  that  of  Barley  is  about  four  quarters. 
The  crop  of  seeds,  after  being  mowed  and  depastured 
during  one  year,  is  broken  up  for  Wheat  or  Potatoes  in 
the  next.  The  system  of  breaking  up  seeds  for  Potatoes 
is  very  common. 

Millstone  Grit. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  rock 
on  which  the  coal  strata  lie.  It  is  a  siliceous  sandstone, 
varying  considerably  in  its  texture  :  ic  incloses  and 
forms  the  coal  basin,  dipping  under  the  coal  strata  on 
every  side.  It  extends  from  Itchington,  where  it  is  over- 
laid by  the  red  marl,  by  Tytherington,  Cromhall,  and 
Wickwar,  to  Chipping  Sodbury.  This  band  is  nowhere 
above  half  a  mile  in  width  :  it  is  about  10  miles  in  length. 
Beside  this,  which  is  the  greatest  extent  of  the  millstone 
grit,  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  strata,  dipping  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  forming  a  ridge  against  which 
those  strata  lie  on  either  side.  At  Bristol  it  again  makes 
its  appearance  :  Brandon-hill  consists  of  this  rock.  It 
occurs  again  at  Alooondsbury,  in  junction  with  the  moun- 
tain limestone.  A  very  small  extent  of  it,  however,  is  here 
exposed,  being  almost  immediately  covered  up  again  by  the 
lias  clay.  It  occurs  also  at  Doyntoujwhere  its  junction  with 
the  mountain  limestone  is  again  exposed,  the  coal  strata 
being,  however,  obscured  by  the  red  marl  and  blue  clay. 
The  country  has  been  here  curiously  broken  up  by  a  fault, 
so  that  on  crossing  from  Wick  towards  Doynton,  up  the 
ravine  between  the  two  places,  we  pass  first  over  a  tract 
of  the  millstone-grit,  then  over  one  of  mountain  lime- 
stone, again  over  a  tract  of  a  siliceous  rock  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  first  passed  over;  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
by  Dojnton,  and  in  a  small  quarry  near  it,  the  mountain 
limestone  again  occurs  dipping  at  an  angle  of  at  least 
60°.  All  these  rocks  dip  one  way— slightly  to  the  south- 
west. The  only  mode  in  which  their  appearance  in  this 
manner  can  be  explained  is,  by  supposing  a  fault  to  have 
taken  place  across  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike. 
The  millstone-grit  varies  very  much  in  its  texture.  It 
is,  at  Kingsweston,  a  very  soft  sandstone  ;  at  Bristol  it 
is  very  hard;  at  Wick  it  is  a  coarse  conglomerate;  at 
Cromhall,  again,  it  is  a  hard  siliceous  sandstone,  resem- 
bling that  at  Bristol ;  while,  at  Sodbury,  it  is  a  splintery 
rock  in  which  the  granular  structure  is  entirely  effaced. 

Near  Sodbury,  Yate,  and  Wickwar,  beds  of  strontian 
occur,  overlying  the  millstone  grit.  I  obtained  some 
specimens  in  which  fragments  of  the  rock  were  imbedded 
in  the  material  of  the  mineral,  and  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  left  their  impression,  as  if  they  had  been  enveloped 
when  in  a  soft  state.  This  mineral  is  not  made  use  of, 
except  in  some  instance?,  when  pounded  down  as  a  finish 
to  gravel-walks,  over  which  it  is  strewed. 

Agricultural  Character  of  Mills  tone  Grit. — The  sur- 
face of  the  millstone  grit  is  generally  level  and  uniform. 
About  three-fourths  of  it  are  in  pasture.  The  fields  are 
fre<iuently  much  overshadowed  by  hedgerow-trees.  The 
Eim  is  the  tree  which  is  natural  to  the  soil.  The  pasture- 
land,  beside  being  soured  by  the  shade  of  trees,  is  very 
easily  injured  by  dry  weather.  It  is  frequently  very  shal- 
low, and  is  then  easily  burnt.  Perhaps  an  average  crop 
of  18  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre  is  mowed  from  it.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  keen  sand,  and,  where  it  is  shallow,  is  full  of 
the  angular  fragments  of  the  rock.  Near  Sodbury  it  is 
a  clayey  soil,  owing,  probably,  less  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  rock,  which  is  here  extremely  hard,  than  to  that  of 
the  seams  of  clay  by  which  it  is  separated. 

The  general  rotation  followed  on  the  arable  land  is  a 
foor-years'  course;  Ist,  Wheat,  2d,  Barley,  3d,  Seeds, 
4th,  Potatoes.  It  is  a  very  general  practice  to  leave  the 
crop  of  Eecda  out  of  the  rotation,  and  thus  reduce  the 
course  to  one  of  three  years'  durution.  This  makes  it, 
on  a  sandy  Und,  a  very  severe  rotation,  and  under  this 
lystem  it  is  accordingly  f'jund  necessary  to  fallow  land 
occasionally.  The  average  of  the  Wheat  crop  is  less 
than  three  quarters,  that  of  the  Barley  crop  about  three 
and  a  half  quarters.  Turnips  are  sometirnea  grown 
instead  of  fleeds,  and  the  average  crop  Ih  probably  less 
than  10  tons  per  acre,  Lirne  is  much  used  on  this  land. 
It  ij  spread  over  the  soil  once  in  three  ycar^-,  at  the  rate 
of  80  or  90  busheU  to  the  acre.  It  i«  said  to  do  it  good 
each  application.  Nothing  but  the  furm-yard  manure; 
ii  applied  to  the  cropa,  and  the  dung  dropped  on  the  | 
pastare  land  in  generally  gathered  togftlher  and  placed 
on  the  arable  land.  No  bone-duwt  Ih  used  for  the  Turnip 
crop.  Indeed,  it  is  nowhere  generally  used  in  South 
Gloacestcrshirc. — M.  S.  I 


THE  LUXURIANT-POTATO  FAILURE. 
We  have  hod  complaintg  without  number  of  the  failure 


uf  Potato  crops,  owing  to  tlie  sets  perishing  by  dry 
rot,  wet  rot,  &c.,  but  the  sort  of  failure  which  your  cor- 
respondent "R."  laments,  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
Gazette^  and  on  which  he  asks  your  advice,  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  about,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  small  gurdens. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  these  luxuriant  failures 
coming  under  my  notice  when  a  lad.  1  had  observed, 
when  the  early  Potatoes  were  dug  up,  that  wherever 
there  was  a  plant  with  two  or  three  good  strong 
stems  it  was  sure  to  afford  Potatoes  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual;  and  when  I  afterwards  saw  a  crop  where  all  the 
stems  were  large,  I  naturally  concluded  that  the  produce 
of  Potatoes  must  be  large  also.  I  accordingly  ventured 
to  congratulate  my  grandfather  on  the  abundant  crop  he 
was  likely  to  have,  the  tops  being  nearly  as  high  as 
myself;  when  he  puzzled  me  much  by  saying  that  I  was 
s'ldly  mistaken,  for  they  were  all  running  to  tops.  How 
the  Potatoes  could  run  to  tops  I  could  not  imagine ;  but 
in  after  years  I  fancied  I  had  found  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  and  I  send  It  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  of  use  to  "  R.'/  The  sort  of  Potato  of  which 
I  speak  was  a  very  valuable  intermediate  variety,  known 
in  North  Lancashire  as  Lord  Morris,  or  Murray's.  It 
was  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  produce 
I  believe  was  owing  to  the  ground  being  too  highly 
manured  (for  a  very  powerful  manure  was  used),  and  to 
the  rows  being  much  too  near  each  other.  "  R."  does 
not  mention  the  distance  at  which  his  Potatoes  were 
planted,  but  he  does  say  the  tops  were  magnificent — 
finer  in  many  parts  than  he  ever  saw  ;  that  the  ground 
was  well  manured  with  stable-dung,  in  many  places  with 
Potter's  guano,  and  frequently  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  of  human  urine  and  soap-suds.  The  season 
cannot  be  to  blame,  as  he  suggests,  for  upon  the  whole  it 
has  not  been  unfavourable  for  late  varieties  ;  besides,  we 
should  have  heard  much  more  of  it  if  the  evil  had  been 
general.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  frequent  application  of  liquid  manure  was  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  Plants,  as  well  as  animals,  may 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — they  may  be  overfed  ; 
and  it  is  an  every-day  observation  that  excessive  luxu- 
riance is  opposed  to  fruitfulness.  Facts  in  abundance 
might  be  mentioned  in  proof:  I  will  state  one.  Col. 
Le  Couteur,  in  his  experiments  with  manures  on  Wheat, 
found  that  one  application  of  liquid  manure  was  in- 
juiious,  but  some  Wheat  to  which  liquid  manure 
was  a  second  time  applied,  grew  so  rank  and  full  of 
leaves,  that  only  a  few  plants  produced  ears,  and  the 
grain  was  worthless. 

One  of  the  most  visibly  bad  effects  of  an  excess  of 
manure,  especially  of  liquid  manure,  on  Potatoes,  is, 
that  owing  to  their  luxuriance,  the  stems  are  more 
brittle,  and  are  much  more  liable  to  be  laid  by  winds  and 
rain,  than  if  their  growth  had  not  been  so  rapid. 

If  your  correspondent  is  aware  of  the  functions  of 
leaves,  he  will  readily  see  the  evils  of  this.  Leaves  are 
most  important  organs,  and  their  use  can  hardly  be  too 
of[en  explained  and  illustrated.  All  the  matter  which 
constitutes  the  Potato  is  prepared  or  elaborated  in  the 
leaves  by  the  action  of  light,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plant  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  leaves  which  it  can  expose  to  the  light.  If, 
then,  by  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  many  Potato  stems  are 
laid,  a  considerable  number  of  leaves  must  be  shaded, 
and  the  crop  of  tubers  must  be  so  much  less  in  conse- 
quence. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this  over-manuring,  the  rows 
are  too  near  each  other,  the  evil  is  much  greater,  the 
Potatoes  now  run  to  tops  with  a  vengeance  ;  the  alems 
are  drawn  up,  they  are  taller  and  weaker  than  if  grown 
farther  apart ;  the  sap,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Knight, 
will  have  farther  to  travel,  and  more  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  ascent  and  descent  ;  and  even  if  the  stems 
should  continue  upright  to  the  end — and  it  is  hardly 
likely  they  could — there  would  even  then  be  a  less 
breadth  of  efficient  foliage  than  if  the  rows  had  been  at 
proper  distances  apart.  In  the  latter  case,  almost  every 
leaf  might  have  been  able  to  perform  its  functions,  while 
in  the  former  cose  the  lower  leaves  would  be  shaded  and 
useless.  The  plants  would  have  presented  a  compara- 
tively level  surface — the  uppermost  leaves  only  would 
have  been  efllicient. 

Look  at  our  woods.  A  wood  where  thinning  has  been 
wisely  attended  to,  will  yield  a  much  greater  weight  of 
timber  in  a  given  time,  than  another  wood  where  the 
trees  have  been  left  to  themselves  after  planting.  In  a 
few  years  the  branches  meet,  then  intermingle,  and  the 
trees  become  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  struggle,  fight- 
ing as  it  were  for  the  precious  light. 

The  cauae  of  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  timber 
produced  is  obvious,  for  there  must  be  a  much  greater 
breadth  of  foliage  exposed  to  light  by  an  acre  of  more 
or  less  cone-shaped  trees,  standing  at  proper  distsinces 
apart,  than  by  an  acre  of  trees  which  are  crowded. 

There  is  another  case  which  I  may  as  well  mention 
now,  by  which  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  vigorous 
l^rowth  of  stems,  without  a  corresponding  crop  of  I  ubers  ; 
and  that  is,  where  in  a  poor  soil  manure  has  been  placed, 
as  is  the  common  practict:.  in  the  rows  only.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  thin,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mi.  Knight.  In  sueii  a  case  he  observed,  the 
young  plants  grow  very  freely  at  first,  because  their  first 
em'Hed  roots  find  abuiiilunt  nutriment,  and  these 
roots  consequently  extend  rajiidiy  ;  but  they  extend  into 
the  unmanurcd  Roll,  and  if  liiat  be  not  rich,  it  cannot 
ufi'ord  food.  Abundant  nmchinery  will  consequently 
exist  with  a  scarcity  of  raw  matciriul  ;  and  the  produce 
of  tubers  will  naturally  bn  found  defective,  comparatively 
with  the  growth  of  tlic  plantH. 


If  Liebig's  theory  of  the  summer  nutrition  of  vc^etablefl 
was  true,  this  should  be  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  manure,  because  we  should  then  liave 
the  greatest  amount  of  foliage  at  the  least  expense  of 
manure.  But  as  has  hitlierto  bern  the  faith  of  this 
country,  plants  depend  upon  tho  soil  as  well  as  upon  the 
air  for  their  food  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  at  any 
other  period  of  their  growth.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  provide  for  their  summer  wants. 

If  "  R.,"  then,  has  any  faith  in  the  above  remarks,  he 
will  withhold  his  liquid  manure  from  his  Potato  crops 
next  year,  and  so  apply  the  other  manure  that  his  plants 
may  live  frugally,  and  not  expend  that  in  the  production 
of  superfluous  stems  and  leaves  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  more  important  production  of  tubers. 
He  will  be  careful  also  that  his  plants  have  sufficient 
breathing  room,  and  that  the  rows  of  his  late  varieties  be 
at  least  two  feet  apart.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  ground  covered  with  foliage  during 
summer,  without  the  leaves  of  one  plant  interfering  with 
those  of  another  ;  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
the  culture  of  all  plants  producing  grain,  fruit,  timber,  or 
roots,  and  I  am  afraid  is  no';  yet  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  majority  of  those  whom  it  more  particularly  con- 
cerns.— J.  Townley. 


ON  TBE  ACTION  OF  GYPSUM,  with  REMARKS 
ON    MISSTATEMENTS    OF    THE  WRITER'S 

VIEWS.— By  J.  S.  Henslow. 
I  AM  not  intending  in  this  communication  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  respecting  the  fixation  of  ammonia 
by  gypsum.     I  propose  doing  this  on  some  future  occa- 
sion,  whenever    I    shall   have   been   favoured   with  the, 
returns  I  am  still  expecting  to  receive  of  my  Schedule  A. 
Can  I  hasten  those  returns  a  little,  by  requesting  the 
several  experimenters  to  forward  them  as  soon  as  they 
conveniently  can,   or  else  to  inform  me  of  the  reasons 
why  they  have  not   been   able  to   fill    them    up?     My 
present  object  is  a  word  of  advice  to  practical  men,  on  a 
subject  which  is  of  quite  as  much  consequence  to  them 
as  the  determination  of  a  disputed  point  in  agricultural 
chemistry.     I  would  seek  to  impress  upon  them  the  pro- 
priety of  extreme  caution  in  attending  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  merchants  who   are  recommending  the  novel 
manures  which  are  now  being  applied  to  various  agricul- 
tural purposes.     I  am  not  alluding  to  the  adulterations 
of  these  manures,  but  to  the  applications  of  them.     The 
public  has  already  received  due  caution  respecting  the 
iniquitous  extent  to  which  such  adulterations  are  carried 
on  ;  as  in  the  example  noticed  in  page  259  of  the  Gar- 
deners^  Chronicle   for   1844,    where   a   substance   was 
proved   by   analysis   to   have  been   adulterated   to   the 
amount   of  97  per  cent.  ;  so    that   a  farmer  might  be 
obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  G6/.  per  acre,  instead  of 
iOs.  to  produce  a  proposed  effect.     I  pass  by  the  dis- 
honest dealer,  and  wish  to  speak  of  the  advertisements 
of  dealers  whom  I  shall  presume  to  be  perfectly  honest, 
but  mistaken  in  the  advice  they  give  to  the  farmer.     I 
find  my  name  has  been  set  forth  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
efficacy  of  gypsum  in  its  application  to  agriculturiil  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  caution  the  publiG 
against  supposing  that  I  have  directly  sanctioned  what  I 
certainly   have   not    advised  to   the  unqualified    extent 
which  might  be  supposed  from  the  terms  of  an  adver- 
tisement lately  sent  to  me.     I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  impugning  the  motives  of  the  advertiser,  of 
whose  firm   I  know  nothing,  any  more  than  I  know  of 
any  other  firm  dealing  in  this  description  of  merchandise. 
But  I   must  declare  that  he  has  gone  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  have  ever  stated  in  recommendation  of  gypsum 
as   a   fixer    of  ammonia.     He  miy   be   quite   right   in 
his    recommendation    of    gypsum   for    such    purposes, 
and   X  shall  be   much   surprised  if  it  does  not   prove 
to    be    efficacious   under    peculiar    circumstances ;    but 
his  declaration  of  my  views  is  much  too  unqualified  when 
be  says — "  Sir  John  Herschel,  Liebig,  Professors  lien- 
slow,  and  Johnstone,  strongly  advocate  the  addition  of 
gypsura  to  liquid  manure-tanks,  and  dunghills,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  ammonia."     Surely  any  one  who 
has   seen  and  thought  about   what  I   have  said  in  my 
"Letters  to  the  Farmers  of  Suffolk,"  must  have  under- 
stood that  I  have  hitherto  been  inviting  practical  men  to 
make  trial  of  the  advice  which  chemists  have  given  them 
concerning  gypsum   as  a    fixer  of  ammonia.      In   my 
Address  to  the  Iladlei^h  Farmers'  Club,  which  precedes 
thoss  letters,  I  have  stated  at  p.  15,  that  the  subject  had 
not  yet  been  fully  elucidated  ;  and  again  at  page  20,  I 
have  said  '*  I  will  even  venture  to  recommend  (till  good 
reason  shall  be  shown  against  such  a  practice),  that  a 
little  powdered  gypsum  be  scattered  from  time  to  time 
over  the  materials  (of  the  dunghill)  as  they  accumulate  ; 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  believe  mny  do  much  good. 
Let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  S[)rinkled  over  it  to 
wet   the  gypsum   thorouglily."      This  exposition  of  the 
fipplicability  of  the  views  of  chemists  concerning  the  use 
of  gypsum,  is  very  far  short  of  proving^me  to  be  a"  strong 
Hdvocate"  for  the  use  of  it   under  all  the  circumstances 
named  ;  and  the  letters  which  follow  griuitly  qualify  even 
the  opinion  given  above  ;  because  I  afterwards  found  that 
some  chemists  of  reputation  were  doubtful  of  the  gypsum 
proving  effectual  in  dunghills.     I  wrote  those  letters  with 
a  view  to  provoke  pruclical  men  to  decide  the  question 
for  themselve-*.     I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  the 
result  of  their  co-operation  for  this  purpose.     I  felt  sur- 
priaed  uIbo  at  finding  the  name  of  Sir   John  Herschel 
quoted  as  a  "strong  advocate"  for  the  use  of  gypsum, 
and  therefore  wrote  to  the  advcriiser  to  point  out  to  me 
any  puHSoge  in  Sir  Juhii'a  writin^-js  wliich  might  relate 
to  (he  subject.      He  has    obligingly  referred  me  to  the 
'Farmer's  Magizino"  for  1H13,  p.  MU,  where  he  states. 
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there  is  some  allusion  made  to  Sir  John  Herschel's  dis- 
course on  "Natural  Philosophy."  As  I  have  not  any 
opportunity   of  consulting;  the  " 


Farmers'  Magazine,"  I 
■wrote  to  Sir  John  Hersche!  hiroseil*,  and  have  this  morn- 
ing received  the  followina;  reply: — "I  never  guv  e  any 
opinion  of  the  kind  you  mention,  about  guano,  gypsum, 
or  dunghills.  I  have  read  in  the  Gardeners'*  Clivoniclc 
that  gypsum  does  fix  ammcnia  ;  but  I  never  tried  the 
experiment,  and  have  even  some  small  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  liquid  or  \apourous 
state,  will  decompose  solid  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime, 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may.''  Those  persons  who 
like  myself  are  anxious  to  see  practical  men  concentrating 
their  efforts  for  ascertaining  the  modss  of  applying  science 
to  practice,  in  that  only  way  which  can  be  very  certain 
of  saving  thera  much  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  have 
quite  enough  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  apathy  to  con- 
tend against  without  having  their  opinions  misstaled,  and 
their  proposals  perverted  in  a  way  which  may  induce  prac- 
tical men  to  fancy  that  science  is  in  error  whenever  the  re- 
sults promised  them  by  manure  merchants  fail  upon  their 
making  trials  of  their  merchandise.  I  lately  noticed  a 
communication  from  one  of  your  aaonymous  correspond- 
ents, complaining  of  his  having  been  misled  in  some  way 
or  other  by  "  march-of-inteltect  men."  I  see  he  has 
since  asserted  that  his  remark  was  not  intended  as  a 
sneer,  but  as  a  c.iution.  I  readily  offer  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  in  maintaining  thiit  sentiment.  I  am 
a  humble  admirer  of  all  "  march-of-intelleet  men," 
though  I  belong  myself  to  no  other  than  the  awkward 
squad  of  their  army.  Whilst  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  point  out  to  agriculturists  the  advantages  which  must 
follow  from  their  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
scientific  leaders,  I  have  constantly  insisted,  in  language 
as  plain  as  I  can  command  words  to  express  myself,  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  caution,  en  the  exceeding  absur- 
dity of  costly  experiments,  and  on  the  great  facilities  they 
have  in  their  power  for  working  a  correct,  secure,  and 
rapid  method  of  arriving  at  legitimate  conclusions. 

Possessing  a  hearty  desire  to  see  the   most  important 
interest  in  the  kingdom  improving  and  flourishing,  I  feel 
very  unwilling  that  any  little  exertions  I  may  have  con- 
sidered myself  sufficiently  qualified  to  make  in  favour  of 
that  interest,  nullified  by  misappreheiisions  and  misstate- 
ments of  my  own  recommendations.    This  desire  inclines 
me  further  to  allude  to  a  statement  which  possibly  some 
of  your  agricultural  readers  may  have  lately  noticed  either 
in  the  Times   or  its  adjunct  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 
I  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  other  motives  as  well  as 
the  one  which  I  have  assigned,  but  I  shall  crave  your  in- 
dulgence in  introduciog  the  subject  here,  because  I  think 
the  effort  which  has  been  made   to  characterise  me  as  a 
fool,  may  have  some  inflL.ence  in  preventing praclicalmen 
from   attending  to  any  future  suggestions   I  may  offer 
them  for  the  application   of  science  to  agriculture.      A 
reporter  of  the  Times  has  chosen  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
commended "  fireworks  as  a  mode  of  suppressing  incen- 
diarism in  Suffolk  !  "     Certainly  if  1  had  done  anything 
so  foolish,  I  should  not  deserve   the  sli-htest  attention 
from  practical  men  to  any  suggestions  1  may  in  future 
make  to  them.     The   facts  are  as  follow  :— There  is  in 
London  a  Society,  called  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society, 
■which    has    effected    much    good    in    some    couniies, 
by   the    introduction   of    allotments,    and    by    various 
suggestions      for     benefiting     the    labourer.       A     few 
months     ago  it    was    publicly  announced  in  our  local 
papers    that    it  was    in    contemplation   to    establish    a 
similar  Society  in  the  west  division  of  Suffolk.     Ey  way 
of  inviting  attention  to    a  variety    of  topics  connected 
■with    methods  already   adopted   in   different  places  for 
assisting  the  poor,  I  determined  to  write  a  letter  weekly 
in  the  papers  until  the  meeting  preliminary  to    the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  should  take  place.     The  svibjects 
treated  in  these  letters   have  been  successively — Village 
Ploughing-matches ;      Loan     Libraries;     Coal     Clubs; 
Allotments ;      Medical       Clubs ;      Official     Charities  ; 
Benefit  Clubs  ;  Recreations  for  the  people.     In   allud- 
ing   to     the    last    of  these    subjects    I    noticed  a  plan 
which  has    been   pursued   in    my  own    vilhige  for    the 
last   seven    years,    of  having  a  little  annual  e.Nhibition, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  parish,  chiefly  with  fireworks. 
In  recommending  something  of  this  sort  as  a  means  of 
restoring  periodic  returns   of  amusement  to  the  people^ 
of  which  there  are  now  very  few  or  none  of  a  credit- 
able character  in   this  part  of  Suffolk,    1   proceeded  to 
explain  the  great  facility  with  which  any  country  family, 
taking  delight  in  offering  recieation  and  amusement  to 
their  neighbours,  might  prepare  such  an  exhibition  in  a 
way    that    was   comparatively   unespensive,    and    little 
troublesome.     Why  this  reporter  has  chosen  to  say  my 
object  was  to  propose  fireworks    as  an   antidote  to  in- 
cendiarism, I  shall  leave  to   the  suggestions  of  his  own 
conscience.     Any  one  is  welcome  to  consider  me  a  fool 
for  recommending  fireworks  or  any  other  works,  as  a 
means  of  amusing  our  country  folks.     Such    kind    of 
folly  is  not  incompatible  with  a  power  of  giving  advice 
on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  science  to  practice  ; 
but  the    supposing  it  possible    that  I   could  give  such 
advice  as  this  reporter  has    strangely  ascribed  to  me, 
■would  necessarily  be  accompanied  wiih   a  degree  of  in- 
credulity concerning  my  capability  of  giving  good  advice 
on  any  subject  whatever,  beyond   that   of   squibs    and 
crackers.       As   for    incendiarism    in    Suffolk,     I    have 
publicly  stated  my  opinion  on  that  subject,  iu  a  pamphlet 
I  published  last  August.     I   believe  the  crime  originated 
more  immediately  from  the  want  of  employment  among 
a  large  number  of  the  poor;  and  1  have  not  yet  heard 
anything  to  shake  that  conviction.     "Why  the  people  are 
less  employed  now  than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago, 
is  a  question  which  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss ;  but 


Ahether  they  may  happen  to  be  sufficiently  employed  or 
not,  those  particular  methods  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  equally  adapted  to  assisting,  comforting,  or  amusing 
them.  I  have  never  proposed  either  one  or  all  of  Ihem 
together,  as  substitutes  for  a  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment, or  as  panaceas  against  any  of  the  evil  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  a  want  of  sufficient  employment. — 
J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dressing  Wheat. — I  think,  perhaps,  the  inclosed  re- 
ceipt for  dressing  Wheat  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
your  readers  at  the  present  season;  its  simplicity  must 
recommend  it,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  certain  remedy 
against  smut : — Shoot  a  sack  of  Wheat  upon  a  good  brick 
floor,  and  place  upon  it  a  pailful  of  boiUng  water  ;  put  a 
double  handful  of  new  lime  into  the  water,  and  let  it  re- 
main a  few  seconds  till  the  water  is  well  impregnated, 
and  then  quench  it  with  a  quart  of  urine,  or  salt  water 
that  will  carry  a  new  laid  egg  ;  pour  it  over  the  Wheat, 
and  let  two  persons  stir  it  well,  taking  care  that  every 
grain  is  made  wet ;  it  will  be  ready  to  drill  in  two  hours. 
The  water  should  boil  and  the  lime  be  new  in  lumps.— 
A  Norfolk  Farmer,  Fordham,  Doivnham  Market. 

Way  to  Store  Cabbages. — Your  correspondent 
''Querist"  wants  to  know  the  best  way  of  preserving 
Cabbages  in  winter.  I  have  little  to  communicate  on  the 
subject';  but  to  what  I  have,  if  of  any  use  to  him,  he  is 
welcome.  1  have  been  informed  that  Drumhead  Cabbages 
are  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire  in  a  way 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  storing  Potatoes  out  of  doors. 
The  Cabbages  are  taken  up  on  a  dry  day  and  the  stem 
and  loose  leaves  taken  off;  they  are  then  put  in  heaps  in  a 
manner  like  cast-iron  bullets  in  an  arsenal,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top  ;  afterwards  they  are 
covered  with  earth.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  preserve 
a  few  barrowfuls  of  early  York  Cabbages  in  winter ;  T 
stored  them  in  an  outhouse  in  two  lots  ;  one  lot  was 
Covered  with  sand,  and  the  other  witte  sawdust;  it  was 
done  in  October.  I  examined  thera  about  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  found  that  the  rats  had  nearly  destroyed 
them  all ;   the  few  that  remained  had  the  outside  leaves 

rotten,  but  the  heart  was  good. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

[To  this  we  add  the  following  from  a  correspondent] — 
Dig  a  pit  iri-  a  dry  place,  say  ten  feet  long  and  five  or  six 
deep  ;  put  in  a  little  dry  straw  at  the  bottom  ;  then  place 
your  Cabbages  (first  depriving  them  of  any  decayed 
leaves)  on  it;  put  a  little  dry  earth  over  them,  another 
row  of  the  Cabbages,  more  earth,  and  so  on  till  the  pit  is 
full  ;  then  cover  them  with  dry  reeds  or  Ferns,  and  put  the 
earth  that  has  been  dug  out  of  the  pit  over  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  roof,  beating  it  down  well,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  and  heat :  in  this  way  I  have  found  Cabbages  to 
last  me  till  new  ones  came  in,  and  much  longer. — J.  B. 

Warren^    Crookston. In    addition   to    this,    R.    G. 

says  : — About  two  years  ago  I  was  staying  with  a  friend, 
whose  gardener  was  then  about  storing  his  Cabbages,  of 
the  large  drum-head  kind.  He  cut  thera  off,  turned 
them  down,  and  let  them  drain  for  a  day  or  two;  then 
marked  out  a  spot,  on  which  he  placed  a  few  Pea-sticks. 
On  these  he  placed  the  Cabbages,  with  their  heads 
down;  then  a  few  more  sticks,  or  Pea-haulm,  for  the 
next  tier,  and  so  on,  just  as  you  may  have  seen  cannon- 
balls  piled.  Outside  he  put  a  little  straw  or  slight 
thatch,  just  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  wet,  and  to  allow 
a  good  circulation  of  air.  In  this  way,  he  assured  ire, 
he  would  keep  thera  lill  March  or  April  for  the  family  use. 
Hedgerows,  S^c. — Having  read  v/ith  much  interest  in 
your  Paper,  "  iNotes  of  a.  Journey  through  Southern  and 
Western  England,"  by  a  Strathern  Farmer,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks.  Every  agriculturist  of  the  present 
day  cannot  but  deplore  the  very  low  ebb  of  farming  in 
those  parts  of  England  which  your  correspondent  has 
alluded  to.  Look  at  Susses,  where  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is  good,  and  under  a  favourable  climate, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  high  lauds  of  Scotland,  where 
the  bounties  of  nature  are  scarce.  But  there,  in 
respect  to  the  system  of  cultivation,  they  are  far  in 
advance  of  what  ihey  are  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
the  country  is  cumbered  with  slovenly  hedgerows,  large 
brakes  and  covers,  and  useless  trees,  wiih  which  the  land 
is  surrounded  in  small  patches  ;  their  system  of  ploughing 
is  generally  with  three  horses  in.  a  line,  with  a  plough 
rude  as  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  walking  in  the  furrows, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  if  two  are  yoked  properly 
abreast  they  will  have  more  power  than  three  in  a  direct 
line,  besides  the  injury  they  do  to  the  subsoil  by  con- 
s':antly  treading  it  down.  From  my  early  experience  in 
farming  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  so  far  as 
regards  soil  and  climate,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
England  was  cultivated  the  same  as  Scotland,  the  land  is 
capable  of  yielding  double  the  increase.  To  obtain  this 
desirable  end  a  new  system  must  be  adopted — one  that 
would  not  only  give  employment  to  the  labouring  class, 
but  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  an  increas- 
ing population;  which  certainly  must  be  preferable  to 
sending  the  surplus  population  to  a  distant  land,  or  hav- 
ing a  dependence  on  a  foreign  country  for  a  supply  of 
food,  whilst  our  own  land  is  uncultivated. — Alc.v.  Russell^ 

TuriihamGreen I  agree  with  Mr.  Grant  of  Exeter,  and 

a  correspondent  in  your  Chronicle,  regarding  the  waste  o!' 
lands  by  hedgerows  ;  the  impoverishing  the  ground  by 
trees  and  thorns  planted  in  them ;  their  being  a  harbour 
for  weeds  (with  slovenly  and  bad  farmers);  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  ;  and,  as  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
their  being  allowed  to  run  so  high  round  small  fields, 
that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  light  and  air,  by  them  a 
vast  deal  of  the  crop  is  robbed  of  its  light,  and  natural 
food.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cold  and  bleak  districts 
the  warm  hedge  has  its  advantages ;  the  horse,  cow,  and 


sheep  are  sensible  of  the  protection  it  affords  them  from 
storm  as  well  as  sunshine.  Moreover,  I  am  old  enough 
to  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  Napoleon's  intended 
invasion  of  this  country,  and  how  many  writers  then 
looked  to  the  hedges  of  England  as  formidable  bulwarks 
against  an  enemy^  But,  apart  from  hedges  in  a  warlike 
point  of  view,  how  triste  the  land  would  picture  to  the  eye 
of  such  men  as  a  Goldsmith  or  a  Wilson  with  immeasur- 
able plains  without  a  break  !  What  would  become  of  the 
merry  singing  warblers  from  hedgerows  ?  Their  destruc- 
tion, perhaps,  many  a  farmer  thinks  would  be  reason 
eocugh  to  have  the  hedges  down.  But  whether  are  birds 
friends  or  enemies  to  the  farmer  ? — there  is  wide  opinion 
concerning  the  general  harm  or  good  they  do. — Lt. 

Faihire  of  Potatoes. — As  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  sets,  when  planted,  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
I  mention' the  following  circumstance  :— One  of  my 
neighbours  planted  a  ridge  this  year,  with  the  kind  called 
here  Proliftcs ;  the  sets  were  all  cut  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  sample;  pait  was  planted  in  the 
afternoon  of  one  day,  and  the  remainder  next  morning. 
The  first  all  grew,  and  oi"  those  planted  the  next  day, 
nearly  all  failed.  Th"  ''.ate  of  the  land  in  each  case  was 
perfectly  similar ;  the  weather  had  been  dry,  and  no  rain 
had  fallen  in  the  interval.  The  circumstance  is  curious, 
and  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents account  for  it  ? — Lusor. 

Ne'o  and  Old  Land. — In  answer  to  "Paddy,"  in 
your  last  Number,  I  see  no  conflict  between  the  prevail- 
mg  theory  of  the  day  and  the  practice  stated  in  an  ex- 
tract from  Cobbett's  "English  Gardener,"  because  Peas 
in  a  garden  are  invariably  set  at  considerable  intervals  ; 
and  if  care  be  taken,  they  may  be  planted  on  the  same 
border  annually  on  a  fallow  of  three  years'  standing. 
Had  the  Peas  been  sown  broadcast  for  lo  years,  Cob- 
bett  would  have  had  to  tell  a  very  different  tile, —  W.  C. 
Flax-seed. — Having  perused  with  interest  the  Articles 
by  Mr,  Sproule  upon  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  also 
the  details  given  as  to  the  uses  of  Flux-seed  as  a  food  for 
cattle,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Warnes,  I  venture  to  ask 
that  gentleman  to  favour  us  with  a  little  further  informa- 
tion as  to  his  mode  of  preparing  Flax-seed  before  making 
itinto  jell)\  Mr.  Sproule  seems  to  speak  as  if  a  common 
corn-crushing  machine  was  sufficient  for  grinding  it 
before  it  is  boiled  into  jelly  ;  now,  I  have  myself  tried 
this  method,  and  made  good  thick  jelly,  but  could  not 
satisfy  myself  that  its  effect  in  fattening  cattle  was  at  all 
equal'to  that  of  the  common  oil-cake.  The  failure  in 
my  own  case  may , have  arisen  from  the  seed  having  been  in- 
sufficiently crushed,  and  a  portion  of  it  passing  through 
the  animals  without  being  digested.  Is  it  possible  to 
grind  Flax-seed  in  a  common  grist-mill,  so  as  to  make 
linseed  meal ;  or  would  the  oil  be  thereby  expressed  ? 
The  supply  of  good  nutritious  winter  food  at  the  cheapest 
price,  is  at  the  present  moment  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount interest  to  most  farmers,  thit  I  make  no  apology 
for  intruding  it  upon  your  columns. — A  Gloucestershire 
Subscriber. 

Fire-rAay  as  a  Manure. — While  on  a  visit  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Thomas  Sprot  Esq.,  Garukirk,  near  Glasgow, 
along  with  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
testing  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  between  the 
fertihsing  properties  of  stable-dung  and  fire-clay,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  of  interest  to  your  horticul- 
tural as  well  as  agricultural  readers.  In  the  month  of 
April  last,  Mr.  Sprot  selected  four  Potatoes,  of  the  kind 
called  in  that  quarter  Red  Droppers,  of  medium  and  all 
of  an  equal  size,  which  he  planted  whole.  Two  of  these  he 
planted  with  a  large  spadeful  of  well  rotted  hotbed  stable- 
dung  well  incornorated  with  the  soil.  The  two  others 
he  planted  alongside  of  the  above,  and  about  18  inches 
apart  from  them,  incorporating  with  the  soil  about  an 
English  pint  of  the  Garukirk  fire-clay,  ground  to_  a 
powder.  The  chemical  constituents  of  this  clay,  which 
is  dug  from  a  depth  of  about  20  fathoms,  as  tested  by- 
Professor  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  are  given  below.  The 
whole  four  Potatoes  came  away,  and  those  grown  with 
the  dung  at  first  took  the  lead  ;  but  in  a  short  time  those 
grown  iu  the  fire-clay  gained  upon  and  got  in  advance 
of  the  others,  exhibiting  broader  and  more  luxuriant 
foliage.  On  30th  September,  when  the  produce  was 
taken  up,  the  stalks  of  the  dunged  Potatoes  were  quite 
dry  and  decayed,  while  those  in  the  fire-clay  were  green 
and  but  slightly  faded  in  the  leaf,  and  might  thus  have 
grow;i  for  some  little  time  longer.  These  are  the  results  :— 
Those  in  hotbed  dung  : — 

No.  I.         .        25  Potatoes      .      2  lbs.  weight. 
No.  11.      .       21       J,  -      4  .> 

Those  in  fire-clay — 

No.  I.         .         28         „  .       6i  „ 

No.  II.       .         23         „  .       54  ,. 

Thus  the  fire-clay  produced  in  both  shaws  not  only 
about  double  the  weight  produced  by  the  dung,  but  the 
Potatoes  were  larger  and  finer  in  appearance.  Four  of 
the  fire-clay  ones  were  boiled  and  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  mealy,  and  finely  flavoured. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Lime  

Peroxide  of  Iron        .... 
Protoxide  of  Mang:anese    . 
Pho'?phate  of  Lime 


B3'4 
43-6 
0-6 
1-8 
0-6 
0-0 


— Isaac  Anderson,  Maryjield,  Edinburgh. 
Transmutation     of    Species— Curiosity 


100-0 


Corn.'^ 


What  we  may  call  a  natural  curiosity  was  brought 
to  our  office  by  Thomas  J.  Biggs,  Esq.,  of  Garrybaud- 
kerdmore  on  Saturday.     It  was  an  ear  of  Wheat,  with  a 
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grain  of  Oats  regularly  formed  and  full,  growing  out  ol 
each  side.  The  ear  was  picked  up  at  Shippool,  the  re- 
sidence of  Captain  Herrick. —  Cork  Can.  As  a  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  Lord  Bristol's  experiment  on 
Barley,  raentioned  in  one  of  your  late  Papers,  I  send  you 
the  above  paragraph,  taken  from  a  Cork  paper,  which 
most  probably  you  may  not  have  seen. — E.  F.  L. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Inverness. — The  follovriag  are  extracts  from  a  com- 
munication by  R.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kincorth,  on  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  Reclaiming  Sand-hillocks  and  Beaches 
by  FlautatioDs  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch.  We  are  in- 
debted for  them  to  the  Inverness  Agriculiurisi,  in  the 
columns  of  which  the  letter  was  placed  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
Secretary  to  the  local  Farmers'  Club  of  that  district,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed: — "Were  my  accounts  to  be 
exhibited,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  entitle  me  to  the 
praise  of  an  economical  planter  ;  but  my  object  is  rather 
to  describe  i\hat  I  consider  I  may  now  deem  a  successful 
attempt  to  clothe  pure  sand  hills  with  thriving  plantations 
of  Scotch  and  Larch  Firs.  The  ground  planted  is  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  well-known  tract  of  the  Sand 
Hills  of  Coubin,  which  are  so  conspicuous  along  the  sea- 
coast,  to  the  northward  of  Forres.  My  residence  being 
in  tlie  immeJiate  vicinity  of  that  dreary  waste,  I  long 
felt  an  an\iou3  but  hopeless  desire  to  adopt  any  probable 
means  by  which  the  barren  pppearaisce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood miyht  be  improved  ;  but  for  years  I  could  not  bring 
my  mind  to  cherish  a  hope,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  friends  to  plant,  that  trees  would 
grow  on  so  sterile  a  soil ;  and  it  was  not  until  1836  that 
I  at  length  resolved  to  make  the  experiment.  The  whole 
plantation  covers  an  extent  of  about  70  acres,  in  the  form 
of  a  belt,  extending  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  varying 
from  100  to  -100  yards  in  breadth.  Some  portions  of  the 
ground  consist  of  a  flat  sandy  moor,  intermixed  with 
small  quantities  of  Moss,  which,  when  planted,  was 
covered  with  some  coarse  Grass  and  stinted  Heather.  In 
other  places  the  soil  is  of  a  black  gravelly  nature.  And, 
with  respect  to  these  two  divisions  of  the  plantation, 
there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to  detail,  or  remark- 
able in  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  I  shall  only  allude 
to  them  as  exhibiting  the  comparative  growth  of  plants 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  that  of  the  trees 
planted  in  the  sand  bills,  which  extend  over  the  remainder 
of  the  plant  ition.  Of  tbese  sand  hills,  or  more  properly 
hillocks,  I  may  stite  that  they  are  of  that  description  the 
appearance  of  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  country  :  they 
vary  in  shape  in  every  possible  way,  and  in  height  from 
10  to  30  o:'  40  feet.  With  respect  to  the  herbage  upon 
thera  at  the  time  when  they  were  planted,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes;  1st,  Those  most  recently 
formed  from  s.ind-drift,  on  which  Bent  alone,  and  that 
but  partially,  grew — quite  clean  and  open  about  the  roots, 
as  Corn  in  a  well-cleaned  fallow  field ;  2d,  Those  where 
the  Bent,  having  been  protected  for  years,  had  rotted, 
and  tbe  ground  being  afterwards  pastured  by  sheep  and 
cattle,  a  thick  sward  of  Grass  had  grown  up  in  its  stead  ; 
3d,  Those  which  were  in  a  still  more  advanced  state  from 
their  original  formation — the  grassy  sward  or  crust  upon 
tliem  being  supplanted  with  Whins  and  Broom.  Tlie 
planting  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  was 
con:inu:d  annually,  in  portions  of  from  15  to  20  acres, 
until  the  whr^le  was  finished.  Tbe  plants  were  of  the 
common  description  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir — the  latter 
grown  from  seed  procured  from  the  forests  of  Strathspey. 
They  v.  ere  raised  by  Mr.  Grigor,  nurseryman  at  Forres,  in 
his  nursery  there  ;  and  before  being  planted  they  were  not 
removed  from  their  native  nursery  ground  to  any  inter- 
mediate description  of  soil,  to  prepare  them  for  transplanta- 
tion to  the  sand-hills.  The  plants  first  used  were  very 
email,  being  one-year-old  transplanted  seedlings  ;  and 
tbese  throve  remarkably  well  in  the  moorish  ground,  and 
also  in  the  Bent  hills,  where  the  moisture  easily  got 
access  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  the  grassy  parts, 
however,  most  of  the  small  plants  withered,  from  want 
of  sufficient  moisture,  or  from  being  choked  by  the  Grass ; 
and  I  afterwards  found  that  larger-sized  plants  succeeded 
better  in  such  ground,  which  I  conceive  arose  from  their 
haviog  more  sap  within  themselves,  which  enabled  them 
to  rcaifct  the  drought  longer,  and  until  vegetation  com- 
menced. With  respect,  indeed,  to  these  arid  grassy 
parts  of  the  plantation,  I  cannot  report  that  I  have  been 
ai  5-et,  notwithstanding  repeated  planting  of  the  ground, 
rery  succcsdful  in  establishing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
healthy  plants  in  the  soil ;  and  I  must  confess  the  waste 
of  plants  and  labour  in  these  parts  has  been  very  great. 
In  the  moor  ground  and  soft  open  sand,  the  planting  v/is 
executed  by  women,  with  small  iron  dibbles,  which  mode 
I  found  perfectly  Buccessful.  In  the  second  planting  in 
the  graasy  places,  I  employed  men  to  phint  with  spades, 
who  pared  the  surface  before  putting  in  the  plant ;  and 
Ibis  plan  T  have  found  attended  with  more  succcsh, 
although  considerably  more  expensive.  I  have  already 
•!ated  tliat  Whins  and  Hroom  covered  certain  portions  of 
the  ground  ;  these  before  planting  were  cut,  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  have  sheltered  the  young 
pl  nil,  which  have  generally  thriven  pretty  well  in  sucli 
places.  Before  concluding  this  short  statement,  I  may 
meotion  that  some  parti  of  the  ground  were  planted  in 
November  and  December,  and  others  in  the  spring 
months.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  Maying,  from  my  ex- 
perience, that  winter  planting  should  always  be  adopted 
in  preference  id  such  dry  sandy  ground,  as  the  winter 
t-p  in*i^or»Us  (he  plant,  and  enables  it  to  outlive  the 
•ammer  drought,  I  most  repeat  that  the  expenses  of  the 
work  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  upon  such  improve- 
iLcnts — partly  occasioned  by   the  great  destruction  of 


plants  during  the  first  two  years  by  rabbits,  which  in- 
fested  the  ground  in  great  numbers,  and  which  I  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  destroyed  ;  and  an  extra 
expense  was  also  incurred  by  the  cleaning  of  those  parts 
of  the  ground  which  were  covered  withWhins.  But  this 
is  the  first  experiment,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  Scotland  of  planting  sand-hills, 
and  my  success  has  been  such  as  I  think  warrants  me  in 
holding  oat  encouragement  to  proprietors  who  may  pos- 
sess similar  ground  along  the  flat,  bleak,  wild,  and 
profitless  coasts  of  our  country,  and  who  may  be  anxious 
to  change  their  barren  aspect.  The  most  advanced  part 
of  my  plantation  is  now  seven  years  old,  and  I  gladly 
invite  any  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  visit 
the  place,  and  witness  the  healthy  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  plants  at  their  present  age.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  predict  what  height  or  size  trees  may  ulti- 
mately attain  in  such  soil.  I  am  far  from  expecting  that 
timber  of  any  great  size  will  ever  be  procured,  although  I 
am  sanguine  that  trees  which  may  be  useful  for  many 
country  purposes «vill  grow  on  it;  but  I  think  I  may 
safely  assert  that,  in  the  great  object  I  had  in  view,  I  have 
every  prospect  in  due  time  of  perfectly  succeeding,  viz., 
in  rendering  what  was  an  unsightly  desert  in  some 
measure  ornamental." 

Stow-on-the-  IVohi. — The  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Friday  week.  Mr.  Newberry's  dibbling-machine 
was  the  subject  of  not  a  little  conversation  daring  the 
day.  It  was  related  that  Mr.  Harris,  of  Upper  Swell, 
had  threshed  out  an  acre  of  drilled  Wheat,  and  an  acre 
dibbled  by  Newberry's  machine  ;  on  the  drilled  acre  was 
sown  six  pecks  of  seed,  and  on  the  dibbled  five  pecks  ; 
the  drilled  produced  26  bushels,  and  the  dibbled  33 
bushels  and  a  half;  the  dibbled  Wheat  was  heavier  by  a 
pound  a  bushel  than  the  drilled — making  altogether  a 
produceof  upwards  of  30  percent,  available  for  the  market, 
in  favour  of  the  dibbling-machine. 

IKcbiEtos. 

The  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk^  to  ivliichthe 
Prize  teas  aivarded  by  the  Royal  AgrieuUural  Society 
of  England.  By  Richard  Noverre  Bacon.  London  : 
Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
The  diffusion  among  farmers  generally  of  what  is  already 
known  and  practised  by  the  few  of  them  in  our  best  cul- 
tivated districts,  is  in  all  probability  the  most  efficient 
method  of  improving  British  Agriculture.  More  good 
will  probably  be  done  thus,  and  with  greater  economy 
too,  than  by  increasing  the  number  or  encouraging  the 
industry  of  the  numerous  labourers  now  working  on  the 
junction  lines  of  agriculture  with  the  sciences  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Do  not  let  us  be  thought  to  under- 
value the  labours  of  the  chemist  or  geologist;  the  farmer 
has  of  late  become  deeply  indebted  to  scientific  men  for 
important  suggestions  and  explanations  of  practice. 
There  is  still,  no  doubt,  room  for  great  improvements 
in  our  best  systems  of  farming — improvements  which 
have  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  indicated  by 
scientific  men  ;  but  there  is  such  a  great  difference 
between  the  practice  of  those  wlio  farm  well,  and  that 
of  the  many  below  them  on  the  scale  of  excellence, 
that  great  national  good  would  undoubtedly  arise  from 
an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  latter  class, 
though  that  of  the  former  should  for  a  long  time  remain 
stationary. 

If  we  could  find  as  superintendents,  men  uniting  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  to  be  promulgated,  with 
a  capability  of  duly  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
peculiarities,  as  regards  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  would  be  stationed,  then  the  establish- 
ment of  example  farms  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
method  of  effecting  tiiis  improvement.  But  few,  if  any, 
such  farms  are  now  in  existence,  and  in  their  absence  we 
must  therefore  look  to  the  assistance  of  the  press,  and 
hope  for  success  in  the  efforts  now  making  to  set  before 
the  agricultural  world  the  modes  and  results  of  the  prac- 
tice of  good  farming. 

The  late  Board  of  Agriculture  appear  to  have  been 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  pub- 
lication, and  they  accordingly  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  collecting  agricultural  reports  of  all  the 
counties  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  series  of  volumes  was 
the  result,  which  contain  a  vast  mass  of  useful  informa 
tion.  The  English  Agricultural  Society,  after  the  lapse 
of  30  or  40  years,  are  adopting  a  similar  plan,  and  several 
county  reports  have  lately  been  published  in  their 
journal.  The  volume  btifore  us  is  the  report  of  Norfolk, 
to  which  their  prize  was  awarded.  It  was  too  volumi- 
nous a  production  to  appeur  in  their  Journal ;  but,  com- 
paring it  with  those  which  have  already  appeared  in  that 
periodical,  as  it  enters  into  greater  detail  than  any  of 
them,  and  as  it  describes  a  district  which  has  been  long 
celtbrated  for  its  agriculture,  we  hope  it  will  not  on  that 
account  be  the  less  extensively  read  and  known. 

We  sliall  take  another  opportunity  of  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  more  closely  and  at  greater 
length,  simply  stating  at  present  tbiit  its  contents  ore  very 
intercflling  and  instructive;  and  that  the  uullioriticsgivun 
for  its  accuracy  are  both  numerous  and  unexceptionable. 

The  Police  and  Constabulary  List.     Parker,  Furnival, 

and  Ptrkcr,  Military  Library,  Whitehall,  London. 
TuiHisoncof  a  quarterly  periodical  (for  the  quarter 
ending  September,  IHl  (),  intended  to  present  in  tabular 
forms  the  arrangement  and  nature  of  the  police  force 
employed  in  the  metropoliH,  tJic  counties,  and  provincial 
towns  of  Grcfit  liriluin,  together  with  details  of  the  nature 
and  amount  of  crime  in  the  several  dintricts  In  which  they 
are  stationed.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  subnrdinate 
statements   for  the    quarter   is    represented   in  0  well- 


arranged  Table  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume  ; 
the  number  and  character  of  the  various  instances  of 
offence,  within  the  period,  being  given  for  each  of  the 
several  main  districts,  such  as  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  maritime,  into  which  the  author  has  divided  the 
country.  Besides  the  technical  and  professional  useful- 
ness of  such  a  publication,  so  well-arranged  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  a  country  in  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant aspects,  must  be  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  statistics  of  crime. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cure  for  the  Distemper  in  Cattle.— I  cannot  resist 
giving  a  receipt  for  the  treatment  of  beasts  that  may 
take  the  prevalent  distemper.  It  showed  itself  last 
winter  in  one  of  my  yard  stock,  by  its  discharging 
abundant  saliva  from  the  mouth,  with  sore  and  inflamed 
tongue  and  gums,  very  dull,  no  appetite,  confined  bowels, 
and  very  hot  horns.  I  desired  the  bailiff  to  give  him  one 
half-pint  of  tbe  spirit  of  turpentine,  with  one  pint  linseed 
oil,  repeating  the  oil  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  again 
repeating  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  evacuations. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  more,  the  bowels  not 
having  been  well  moved,  I  repeated  both  turpentine  and 
oil.  In  two  days  the  beast  showed  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment, and  in  three  or  four  took  to  his  food  again,  and 
did  perfectly  well.  All  the  yard  beasts  and  two  of  the 
fattening  beasts  have  had  it  (five  others  I  had  sent  to 
London  before  the  disease  appeared),  and  all  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  perfect  success.  Half-a- 
pint  of  turpentine  is  the  smallest,  and  one  pint  tbe 
largest  dose  during  three  or  four  days.  Little  food 
beside  Oatmeal  gruel  was  given, —  Quarterly  Journal  of 
AgrieuHure.  [The  remedy  above  prescribed  has  been, 
found  effectual  in  this  neighbourhood  in  several  cases, 
even  where  the  disease  had  attained  a  considerable 
height.  It  was  tried  with  success  by  a  farmer  near 
Donnemana,  and  many  of  his  neighbours  whose  cattle 
had  taken  the  distemper. — Londonderry  Sentinel.'] 

Report  of  the  Thorough- Draining  executed  on  the 
Estate  of  Edward  Lucas,  Esq.,  Castle  Shane,  Mo- 
noghan^by  Fitzherbert  Filgate,  Esq. — The  small  drains 
are  dug  32  inches  deep,  5  inches  wide  at  bottom,  7  at 
top  of  stones,  and  16  at  top  of  drain;  l-l  inches  in 
depth  of  stones,  which  are  covered  with  a  Grass  sod, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  Grassy  side  downwards  j 
the  remaining  17  inches  filled  with  the  earth  cast  out  in 
cutting  the  drains.  Tbe  width  at  bottom,  5  inches,  is 
greater  than  is  generally  to  be  recommended  ;  but  I  was 
prevented  cutting  them  as  narrow  as  I  could  wish,  from 
the  slaty  nature  of  the  stones  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  does  not  admit  of  their  being  broken  small ;  as,  if 
reduced  below  a  certain  size,  they  fly  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  The  stones  being  large,  the  drains  were  made 
wider  on  that  account  ;  and,  although  I  would  never 
recommend  the  practice  where  stones  which  would  break 
cubically  could  be  procured,  one  advantage  is  derived, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  cutting  your  drains  with  the 
spade  in  common  use  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  that 
case  the  only  implement  required  exclusively  for  draining 
purposes,  is  the  scoop  or  shovel  for  cleaning  out  tbe 
bottom  ofthedrain.  After  the  scoop  is  used, I  havethebot- 
tom  of  the  drain  swept  down  with  a  broom  ;  and  the  stones 
having  been  first  carefully  riddled,  are  immediately  put 
,into  the  drain  :  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  guarding  against 
mud  and  dirt,  either  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  or 
being  introduced  into  it  along  with  the  stones.  I  con- 
sider that  the  sooner  the  drain  is  filled  after  being  opened 
the  better,  particularly  in  frosty  weather  succeeded  by 
rain,  such  as  we  frequently  have  in  the  early  part  of 
winter.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  much  waste  of  labour 
and  stones  arises,  and  each  cleaning  out  the  drain,  of 
course,  enlarges  it.  Should  delay  in  filling  be  unavoid- 
able, it  is  prudent  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  drain  with 
straw,  when  communicating  with  other  drains,  and  so  pre- 
vent a  run  of  sand  or  sediment  into  them.  I  never  run 
the  parallel  drains  into  an  open  main  drain;  because, 
the  mouths  of  these  drains  are  sure  to  be  stopped  by 
grass  growing  at  them,  by  frogs  or  rats  running  up  them, 
by  cattle  tramping,  and  by  the  stones  slipping,  if  the 
drains  are  on  a  steep  inclination.  The  expense  of  main 
drains  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  having  mentioned  that  main  drains,  filled 
with  broken  stones,  were  equally  effectual  with  those 
flagged  or  arched,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  difference  in  expense  is  very  considerable, 
amounting  in  my  case  to  2d.  per  pereli  for  cutting  and 
breaking  stones ;  and  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
stones  used  is  immense  ;  Qi\_  cwt.  of  broken  stones  suffice, 
when  l-l-^  cwt.  is  required  for  flagging.  The  small 
drains  are  all  made  18  feet  apart.  The  main  drains 
were,  for  the  most  part,  flagged — made  38  inches  deep, 
Ihat  is,  6  inches  deeper  than  the  small  drains;  the  open 
or  swallow  being  G  inches  wide  and  8  deep.  Some  of 
the  later  main  drains  were  filled  with  broken  stones, 
about  -1  inches  in  diameter ;  these  drains  were  also 
38  inches  deep,  9  inches  wide  at  bottom,  with  21  inches 
deep  of  stones.  None  of  the  main  drains  are  of  less 
dimensions  than  those  given  above,  and  some  are  con- 
biderably  greater.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
di'pth  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  sink  a  main  drain, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  proper  fall,  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  the  dimensions  given 
are  those  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  the  most  favourable 
cases.  Iron  gratings,  like  gridirons,  are  placed  at  the 
mouths  of  tbe  main  drains,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
rats  or  frogs  ;  and  such  a  precaution  is  most  necessary, 
as  myriads  of  the  latter  especially  will  ascend  and  choke 
the  drains,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  opening  one 
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some  time  made.  I  mny  add  Uiat  tlie  stones  are  laid 
alongside  the  intended  drain  before  the  cutting  lias  been 
commenced.  Early  in  1812  I  commenced  upon  the 
field  containing  15a.  In.  5p.  It  is  a  field  of  strong 
clay,  generally  10  inches  deep,  upon  an  almost  imper- 
vious subsoil  of  white  till  mi-xed  with  small  stones,  so 
hard,  that  the  pick  mas  required  in  every  inch.  Tlie 
ruaiu  drain  crossing  a  part  of  the  field,  runs  in  a  hollow, 
and  was  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
prices  paid  for  executing  the  different  works  in  this 
field  were  higlier  considerably  than  those  since  paid  ;  as 
it  was  only  the  second  field'  that  had  been  attempted 
here,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  «ork,  and  could  not  calculate  the  value  of 
their  labour  by  the  perch  ;  nor  from  want  of  experience 
in  the  former  works,  could  they  earn  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  they  since  have  doneat  lower  rates.  The  field  lies  on  ihe 
side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  which  made  the  drawing  of  stones 
difficult.  In  this  case  two  contracts  were  made  :  one  for 
cutting  the  drains,  breaking  the  stones,  sodding  and  fill- 
ing the  drains,  at  3jrf.  per  perch  of  small,  and  7J,d.  lot 
main  drains  ;  another  for  quarrying  in  an  adjoining  field 
on  the  demesne,  drawing  and  laying  down  stones  along- 
side of  drains,  at  4|rf.  per  perch  of  small,  and  SJrf.  per 
perch  of  main  drains.  The  account  of  this  field  therefore 
stands  thiis  : — 


No.  of  1      No.  of 
acres  |  perches  of 
in  field.  |SmaU  drains 

Price 

per 

perch. 

No.  of 
perches  of 
main  drains, 

Price 

per 

perch. 

Total      Cost 
cost  of    per 
field,     acre. 

A.    R.    P. 

13     1      5!          2317 

s.    d. 
0     8) 

19/3 

s.   d. 

1     "i 

4f.  «.  d.  £.s.d. 
92  18    f  6  1  6 

This  field  was  broken  up  after  being  drained,  and  sown 
vpUh  Oats,  which  turned  out  a  very  heavy  crop,  averaging 
150  stones  per  acre.  It  was  then  deep  ploughed,  and  is 
this  year  (iti43)part  in  Potatoes,  part  in  Turnips;  the 
former  are  an  excellent  crop,  producing  H  tons  7^  cwt. 
per  acres  ;  the  latter  niiddlinij,  having  run  very  much 
to  top,  which  I  attribute  partly  to  the  season,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  sheltered  situation  of  the  field,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  planting. — From  the  Irish  Ai/ri- 
cnllurul  Sucieli/'s  Beport. — [To  be  continue' I. '] 

Lricerne. — Mr.  "VV.  Pepper,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  has 
raised  a  crop  of  it  for  several  years.  It  may  be  har- 
rowed in  with  Barley  on  land  that  has  carried  Turnips. 
It  should  be  covered  in  October  or  November  with  light 
stable  manure  ;  hari'owed  In  the  spring  to  get  out  the 
■weeds  ;  and  deeply  harrowed,  almost  like  a  fallow,  in 
the  autumn.  The  broadcast  lie  considers  better  than 
the  drilled.  In  some  seasons  he  has  got  twelve  tons  to 
the  acre  :  he  has  seen  it  run  to  the  height  of  five 
feet  five  inches  ;  its  ordinary  height  is  four  feet.  An 
acre  will  keep  three  strong  cart-horses  for  six  months, 
from  1st  of  May  to  October.  —  Royal  Agricultural 
Journal^  vol.  iii.  Parts  2  and  3. 

Thick  and  Thin  Sowing. — You  think  thin  Wheat  is 
not  more  liable  to  mildew  than  thick.  Now  all  I  have 
ever  seen  or  experienced  proves  the  contrary  ;  namely, 
the  thin  late  Wheat  is  sure  to  take  it  if  any  does,  while 
the  thick  is  frequently  not  injured  at  all.  I  have  occupied 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  land  for  upwards  of  30 
years,  and  never  suffered  through  having  Wheat  too 
thick  by  sowing  but  once,  and  that  was  last  year ;  but 
many  times  through  being  too  thin.  Owing  to  some  of 
my  Wheat  being  so  very  thick  and  down  last  year,  and 
hearing  so  much  of  throwing  seed  away  last  V.'heat  seed- 
time, I  thought  I  would  try  the  thin  system  on  a  six- 
acre  piece.  1  dibbled  two  acres  in  the  middle  at  the  rate 
of  four  pecks  per  acre,  the  two  acres  at  each  end  with 
eight  pecks  per  acre,  the  land  all  being  done  just  the 
same;  but  the  result  wns,  1  believe  I  had  double  the 
quantity  of  Wheat  where  I  sowed  eight  peck?,  to  what 
I  had  where  I  only  sowed  four  ;  and  where  I  drilled  12 
pecks  per  acre  on  other  land,  T  had  a  much  better 
crop  than  either  of  the  others.  Mine  is  poor  land,  and 
1  believe  thin  sowing  will  never  do  for  such  sort  of  land  ; 
at  any  rate,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  will  not  again  try 
four  pecks  per  acre  if  I  can  help-  I  confess  this  is  not 
a  good  year  for  thin-sown  corn. — Correspondent  of  BelVs 
Weekhi  Messenger. 

Slijie-hurning. — Residing  in  a  district  in  which  stifle- 
burning  is  a  good  deal  practised,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  a  little  on  my  own  farm,  I  will  simply  state 
what  1  consider  to  be  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. On  heavy  and  tenacious  soils  its  effects  are  de- 
cidedly good,  in  pulverising  the  land,  making  it  work 
more  kindly  for  the  succeeding  crops.  Stifle-burning  is 
usually  a  preparation,  for  a  Turnip  crop  ;  in  moist  seasons 
they  are  very  good  on  this  plan  of  managenaent.  On 
thin  stone  brash  land,  which  is  already  too  light,  it  must 
be  injurious,  as  it  certainly  makes  all  soils  porous  ;  and 
as  this  kind  is  improved  by  being  made  firmer,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  not  to  burn  the  earth  at  all,  but  only 
the  vegetable  matter  which  works  to  the  surface.  This 
can  only  be  proceeded  with  in  very  dry  weather  ;  therefore 
it  cannot  always  be  depended  on  regularly  for  procuring 
a  crop  of  Turnips,  which  the  summer'  of  18-43  fully 
proved:  other  manures  were  then  resorted  to  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  expense  attending  it  is  also  a  disadvantage  ; 
on  an  average  not  less  than  one  ton  of  straw  per  acre  is 
used,  which,  added  to  10s.  per  acre  for  manual  labour, 
m;;kes  it  more  expensive  than  a  moderate  dressing  of 
bones,  which  I  consider  to  be  superior.  The  old  system 
of  paring  and  burning  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  as  an 
active  manure  is  produced  by  burning  the  turf,  couch, 
&c.,  without  weakening  the  soil.  Although  it  has  been 
much  spoken  against,  and  altogether  prohibited  by  some 
landed  proprietors,  farmers  on  light  soils  would  feel  a 
great  loss  if  denied  this  privilege  of  paring  and  burning. 
— A  Farmer  near  Bradford^ — BelVs  Weekly  Messenger, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Arrangement  op  Horses  in  Tea^is.— W.  C— The  highest 
horse  should  be  foremost,  and  the  least  next  the  implement,  ihe 
others  being  ranged  forward  according  to  their  height.  It  is 
much  more  economical  to  ailopt  a  plan  in  which,  every  hor;e 
pulling  directly  on  the  implement,  their  arrangement  with  regard 
to  one  another  becomes  of  no  consequence.  AVe  shall  very  shortly 
consider  the  best  way  to  harvest  roots.  Your  ariaiigement  for 
draining  Potato- pits  is  good. 

Books." ^.  Z.— Wcknow  of  no  work  expressly  to  afford  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  fattening  prize  beasts.  See  Hillyard's  "  Practi- 
cal Farmer  and  Grazier." 

Dkath  of  Ewe  and  Lasib.— j4.  B.  C— Like  the  Chaldeans  of 
old.  we  are  required  not  only  to  state  the  interpretation  of  the 
disease,  but  to  name  the  disease  itself.  Not  being  a  second 
Daniel,  we  are  unable  to  expound  the  matter.  Hit  had  been 
mentioned  what  leaves  the  ewe  and  lamb  ate,  we  might  have 
atlbrded  some  er^plauation.  A  small  portion  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Yew-tree,  particularly  if  in  a  withered  state,  would  produce  the 
effect  stated.— Pr.  C.  S. 

Food  for  Young  Pigs.  — Cot'Aviej/.— Steamed  Potatoes  and  Barley 
meal,  with  water,  or  whey,  or  skim-milk. 

Gardeners' CH[!0!iiCLK.—B,,  Scarboruiigh,  can  have  the  vo- 
lume for  1843  of  tiie  Gardeners'  C/ironicle;  order  it  through 
your  bookseller;  as,  being  bound,  it  cannot  pass  by  the  post. 

Harvesting  Roots.  — TP'.  C.  and  A  Young  Begimiet-.—Phnse 
wait  till  next  week  and  we  shall  give  full  information  then. 

Index.  — -4  Constant  Subscriber,  Barristttple,  will  have,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  complete  Index.  The  weekly  ones  surely  very 
much  simplify  the  task  of  linding  any  article. 

Lime  AND  Manltiik. — //.  C.  S.— If  you  manured  this  spring,  you 
may,  with  probably  greater  advantage  (comparing  it  with  the 
exp'ense),  apply  100  bushels  of  lime  now,  for  next  year's  crop, 
than  apply  manure  which  you  say  would  cost  %l.  per  acre.  If  it 
■was  last  year  that  you  manured,  you  had  better  apply  another 
coating  of  manure  next  spring,  and  iu  that  case  reserve  your 
liming  till  the  year  after,  or  at  any  rate  till  the  autmiin.  Ge- 
nerally speaking  it  is  considered  better  policy  to  apply  lime 
before  a  Corn  than  berore  a  green  cr''p, 

Pooii-EATE  Appeal.—  UlaH.'cid. — The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
or  the  Justices  in  Special  Sessions,  before  whom  an  appeal 
against  a  poor-rate  is  determined,  Iiave  the  power  to  award, 
and  generally  do  award  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  unmccessful 
party. —  W. 

Potatoes. — J.  B.—  R.  recommends  that  the  Potatoes  should  be  co- 
vered with  dry  earth.  Tliey  may  be  laid  in  pits,  or  pics,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  as  usual,  perhaps  a  yard  wide  and  a  yard 
high  in  the  middle,  then  covei'ed  with  dry  earth  a  spade- blade 
thick,  and  then  thatched  or  covered  with  the  Potato  leaves  or 
straw.     Ground  may  be  rendered  dry  enough  for  it  by  digging 

a  ditch  round  the  pit  a  foot  below  the  bottom  of  it. R.  W.— 

By  all  means  try  ihe  experiment:  plant  a  few  rows  of  them 
early  in  November,  fully  six  inches  deep.  Plant  them  wholej 
whether  frost  will  hurt  them  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the 
result  you  obtain  :  the  object  of  your  experiment  will  be  to  as- 
certain that.  From  what  little  evidence  exists  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  probable  that  in  many  districts  Potatoes  may  be  planted 
in  autumn  with  advantage. 

Rot  in  Shkep.— ir.  C— Salt isunqueslionablythebestpreventive 
of  the  rot  in  sheep ;  but  I  believe  that  the  idea  that  either  Alder 
bushes  or  the  web  of  the  gossamer  has  any  influence  in  the 
matter  is  altogetlier  fallacious.  It  is  not  cold  land,  merely  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  that  is  most  apt  to  rot,  but  rather  rich  wet 
pastures,  most  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  on 
which  vegetable  decomposition  readily  takes  place:  Coincidences 
are  very  frequently  supposed  to  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  the  case  in  question  they 
must  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  Alder  bushes  and  gossamer 
webs  were  preventives  of  the  rot. — W.  C.  S. 

Rye.~~R.  Hinde. —Yout  specimen  appears  to  be  that  of  true  Rye. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  any  such  influence  as  you  sug- 
gest coiild  have  been  exerted  by  the  last  year's  Wheat. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — An  Original  Subscriber. — Sulphate  of  iron 
will  not  injure  the  feet  of  horses  nor  their  clothing,  otlierwise 
than  staining  them  of  a  black  colour,  if  the  iron  be  in  solution. 
-IF.  C,  S. 

Thistle. — 0.  P.  (?.— \yc  have  perfect  confidence  in  saying  that 
unremitting  perseverance  in  cutting  off  these  weeds  whenever 
they  appear  will  ultimately  kill  them.  It  may  tike  two  years 
to  do  this— perhaps  three  ;  but  you  have  only  to  choose  between 
this  and  ploughing  up  your  land,  fallowing  for  a  couxjle  of  years, 
and  laying  it  down  again. 

To  AncHiTJiCTS. — A  Subscriber  of  some  yearn''  standing,  will  be 
obliged  for  any  effectual  method  of  preparing  a  new  wall  so  as 
to  receive  colouring.  At  present  the  fresh  lime  eats  it  away  as 
soon  as  it  is  put  on.  If  patience  alone  is  wanted,  liow  long 
will  it  be,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  before  the  walls  are  dry 
without  a  fire  ?     We  apprehend  at  least  twelve  months. 

Top  DRKSsiNG  FiiR  PASTURE. — Q.  HI.^lw  all  probability  the  ap- 
plication of  20  bushels  of  fine  bone-dust  per  acre,  now,  would  be 
highly  beneficial. 

Variety  of  Wheat.— J.  D.  Piper.— Your  specimen  is  that  of 
a  variety  of  large-berried  Wheat,  in  very  thickly  compressed  and 
well  filled  ears. 
•»*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S.MITHFIELD,   Oct.  10. 
PrimetTpland  HaylOOs  to  I08s  ,  Clover     -      80s  to  UOb  |  Straw      -     26s  to  3S 
Inferior        „  92  95  „      New    80         110    I 

New  Hay    „  80  35    '  John  Coopbb,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Oct.  10. 

Superior  Ulead.  Hay  lOSstoIIOs  I  Superior  Clover  UOb  to  116^  f 

Inferior  -     ■       90        100       Interior        „       90        105      Straw 288  to  M| 

New  Hay  -  —       —      |  New  Clover         —  —    | 

Ji>sRUA  Baksb,  Utty  Salet^man. 
Whitechapel,  Oct.  11. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOOa  to  lOSa  .  Old  Clover      1159       1208. 
New  Hay  -       Oi       loO     New  Clover     100        112     Straw      26b  to; 

'      ),     Inferior    —  —    ' 


SjMITHFIISLD,  Monday,  Oct.  7.— Per  stnnc  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Halt'-breda 
BestJLong-wools     - 
Ewes  and  second  quality 
Lambs  ... 


Beet  Scots,  HerefordB,  &0. 

Best  Short  Horns 

Second  quality  Eeasfs 

Calves 

Pigs         ...  _    _      _     _ 

Beasts,  4170;  Sheep  and  t.ambB,  3C,M0;  Calves, 100;  Pigs,  3G3. 
■\Ve  liave  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  any  day  ihis  season,  and  a  great 
maj  rity  of  very  middJing  qtmlity ;  the  beat  descriptions  tor  the  most  part 
maintain  their  price,  allhouf^h  several  very  pood  Scots  only  make  3s  lod, 
and  Short-horna  3s  8d  per  8  lbs;  inferior  Beef  Is  sold  very  loiv—indeed  a 
great  deal  cannot  be  sold  at  all ;  very  many  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of 
Sheep  continues  about  the  same;  the  demand  is  rather  inoreaaed;  on  the 
most  Eflling  qualities  there  is  an  advance  of  Sd  per  8  lbs  since  last  Monday. 
Veal-irade  is  excessively  heavy,  very  few  indeed  make  43;  second  quality 
are  veiy  low-     Pork-trade  is  hardly  no  e^oil' 

Friday,  Oct.  U. 

We  have  a  larpo  supply  of  middling  Beef,  which  is  very  unselling,  making 
from  2s  8d  to  33  2d,  the  best  Scots,  Sic,  about  3s  lOd,  and  Short  horns  3s  8d  per 
albs-  Trade  is  very  heavy  indeed,  owing  to  the  oxtteme  dulness  at  the 
dead  markets  during  the  week.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  SJieep  for  the  lime 
of  year,  the  demand  being  very  small ;  about  the  same  prices  as  on  Monday 
ai  e  obtained,  except  for  Ewes,  which  arc  fully  2d  per  a  lbs  lower.  Lamb  la 
now  nearly  out  of  the  Market,  and  we  shaM  cease  to  quote  it ;  it  now  makes 
no  more  than  Mutton.  Veal-liade  is  very  bad  ;  the  best  Calves  scarcely  make 
4s,  and  many  of  secund,quaJity  are  sold  at  from  3s  to  3s  4d.  Pork  is  a  little 
better. 

Eeasta,  771 ;     Sheep,  5260;  Calves,  241 ;  Pigs.  370. 

41,  WeatSmithfield. 


POTATOES.— Soutuwark  Watkrsiuk,  Oct.  7. 

Sbvebal  cargoes  of  Cornish  Reds   artived  during  the   past  week,  which 

were  opened  at  70s,  but  at  the  close  (i5s  was  submit!  ed  10.  There  being  only  one 

cargo  of  Scotch  Reds  in  the  Market  they  realised  70s.     The  York  Reds  have 

"     their  appearance. 


Vorlc  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devonfl 
Late  Devons 
Cornwall 


70 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -  sOs  to  sSs 

—  —        Kidneys  —        — 

Wisbeach  Kidneys   -        -  —       — 

—  Blues        -         -  _        _ 

—  'Whites     -        -  —        

Guernsey  Blues         -        .  55       .— 

—  Whites       -        -  £0       — 
Prince  Regents          -        .  _       — 

K.  HAiiitis. 


COVENT  GARDE^J,  October  12.— The  continuance  of  fin^ 
weather  has  caused  very  large  supplies  of  everything  in  season  ti 
be  brought  into  the  market;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisl.' 
The  remarks  on  Pine-apples  made  last  week  apply  equally  to  thi 
present.  Hothouse  Grapes,  both  Black  and  White,  are  abundant; 
Portugals  are  a  little  dearer.  Peaches  are  becoming  very  scarce 
and  are  considerably  advanced  in  price.  Plums  are  also  gettin]_ 
scarce  and  dear.  Damsons  are,  however,  tolerably  well  supplied, 
and  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Apples  and  Pears 
are  oflTered  attbe  same  prices  as  quoted  in  our  last  report ;  they  are 
good  in  quality  and  are  very  abundantly  supplied.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  bitter  Oranges  are  yet  in  tbe  market— the  best  are  of- 
fered at  about  20s.  per  loO.  Large  supplies  of  Walnuts  have  bteii 
brought  during  the  week — they  bring  from  is.  to  5s.  per  bushel. 
Shelled  Walnuts  are  also  plentiful.  "We  noticed  a  good  dish  of 
Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry.  Among  vegetables  Cauliflower  con- 
tinues to  be  pretty  well  supplied ;  and  Broccoli  of  good  quality  is 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Brussels  Sprouts  have  not  altered  in 
price  during  the  week.  A  few  Peas  are  still  offered,  but  thejj  arc 
now  nearly  over  for  a  season.  French  Beans,  although  scaiCb.  are 
good  in  quality — they  bring  from  2s.  Gd.  to  'is.  Cd.  per  balf  sieve. 
Artichokes  are  very  scarce.  Of  Carrots  and  Turnips  there  arc 
plenty;  and  Cabbages  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Some 
good  samples  of  Savoys  have  just  made  their  appearance  in  the 
market.  Of  Celery  tbe  red  sort  is  plentiful,  but  the  wliite  Is 
rather  scarce — both  kinds  are  excellent  in  quality.  Lettuces,  En 
dive,  and  most  other  kinds  ofsalading,  are  abundant.  Cut  flowiis 
chiefly  consist  of  Achimenes  coccinea.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Eiy- 
thrina  crtsta-galli.  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  Heaths,  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Amaryllises,  Carnations, 
and  Roses.  i 

FRUITS.  j 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3alo  5i  .  AValnuts,  per  bushel,  ia  to  5s  ^ 

Grnpes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  la  Id3«  |  —  —        t helled,  ISj  tc  "'" 

Spanish,  perlb..  Is  to  la  3J        |  Berberries,  perhf -sv.,  3t  6d  toZt 
"  '  ...-.".        Oranges,  per  dozen,  Is  C(i  to  3j 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Oct.  U. 

Tnis  Market  continues  muth  as  we  last  repotted  it.  The  demand  fi.r 
Wool  has  not  Increhsedj  but  we  do  nut  see  reason  to  anticipate  any  material 
decline  in  prices. 

perlb.  I  perlb. 

Long.wooled  Wethera       Is  Odtulsld      Southdown  Hogoltts         Isld  tolsSd 
i)u.  Hn^^itiB     11         13}      Rent  Fleeces  ]    l         }    2ji 

Souil^'down  Fleeces         10        1    1    i  Jasles  Pc«iiin,  Wool  13rcker. 


_  Potiugal,  per  lb.,  Ij  lo  Is  Cd 
Melons,  each,U  to  3s 
Figs,  per  do/en,  2j  Gd  to  4j 
Pi-aches,  per  dnz  ,  4s  to  Ci 
Plums,  per  halt-sieve,  Ea  Gdto  5* 

—  Imperatrice,  per  punnet.  Is  6rf 

—  Coe's  Gild.  Drop,  pun..  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Damsons,  per  half  tieve.  Is  Gd  to  2«  Gd 
Apples,  I)e;s  ,  per  bush.,  2s  Cdto  Ba 

—     Kitchen,  ?»  to  4s 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  hf -sv.,  Ss  6d  to  ICs 
FiJlJerlB,  per  100  lbs.,  85»  to  95s 


—  perlOU,  lOs  lo  2 

—  bitter,  pur  ICO,  Ids  to  20j 
Lemons,  per  rto^en.  Is  to  2s 

—  per  loO,  7«  10  Hs 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Cs 
Sweet  Alnifind^,  perlb. ,  2s  6d 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  90s  to  95s 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  2-ls 

—  Brazil.  I6s 

—  Cob,ies 


sGd  to  2s  Cd 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6<f 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  GJ 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf  sv.. 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  Gil  I 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  Is  to  4s 
French  Beans,  hf -sv.,2s  GJ  to  3s  Gd 
Scar.  Runners,  per  hf.-sv.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  6f's  to  Eta 

—  owe,  2s  Cd  to  4s 

—  bushel,  IsHii  to  2s  Cd 

—  Kidney,  per  bth.,  2i  6d  to  4s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  Is  6d  to  3s 
Pea.'i,  per  bushel  sieve,  2a  Gd  to  4s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  It  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  Ti  to  6s 
Baiil,  per  hunch,  2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bi,n(lle,  2s  to 6s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  lo  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  2d  to  Od 

—  Ridge,  doz.,  Qd  to  2*  Gd 
Vegetable  Marrow,  p.doz  ,  Is  to  IsGJ 
Spinnch.  per  wicve.  IsGd  to  2s 


VEGETABLES. 

Leeks, per  bun-.S'/  to3i 
Garlic,  per  lb-,  id  to  6d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2j  In  4a 

—  Spanish,  prr  doz.,  Is  Gd  to  it 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  Qd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  ?s  6d  to  4s  Gd 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4s  to  8s 

—  Green,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  Is  Gd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  Drf  to  ls3c 

—  Red,  per  bunch.  Is  to  ls3d 
Endive,  per  score,  1«  to  is  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle.  Is  Gd  to  2s  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  SJ  lu  3d 
VVatercreas,  p.  13  sm.  bun.  3/  t. 
Parsley,  per  doz.  hunches,  la  to  2» 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2J  to3t 
Green  .Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  lOti,  Is  Gd  to  2s 


Gd' 


HOPS,  Friday,  Oct.  II. 

The  Marltet  continues  to  advance  for  all  good  Hops.    Duty,  130,000/' 

PAriB-voKw  iV  SuiTH,  Hop-PauEDrii 

MARK-LANE,  MoxDAV,  Oct.  ?•' 
The  supply  nf  English  Wheat  from  the  adjacent  counties  wat 
again  moderate  this  morning;  fine  sainplesi  being  scarce,  sole 
readily  at  the  terms  of  tiiis  day  week,  but  secondary  qualitiei 
are  diflicult  lo  quit  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  25.  per  qr.  Th( 
demand  for  Foreign  was  limited,  but  its  value  is  fully  supported 
particularly  of  fine  descriptions. — Barley  is  firm  at  our  quota 
tions. — Beans  and  White  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value,  but  Mapli 
iu  some  instances  command  a  trifling:  advance. — The  supply  o 
Irish  Oats  is  large,  and  consists  principally  of  New,  for  whicl 


Old  and  Foreigi 


Red    . 

WhiiQ 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  2] 
Longpod - 
Grey       2t 


the  late  terms  aie  unvi-iilingly  complied  with  ; 
are  firm  at  last  week's  prices. 

naiTJSH,  PER  iniPERIAL  (JUARTER.  S. 

Wheat,  Esse:i,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     WJiite  40 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorliahire  .  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27fi  loMn  Chevalier  31  36        Grind.     Bfi    3 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkatilre     .        .     Polands  19  21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  19  21 

Ifish      ....  .         Feed  I7  20 

Malt,  pale, .ship  ' 50  6G 

—  Hertford  and  Essex fi4  60 

Rye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new    EG  to  33        Tick  27  31 

Pigeon,  Heligoland        .    3G  to  38      Winds.  —  — 

Peas,  White         .       .        .        .    32  to  35       Maple  29  31 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST   U'EBK. 
Flour.  1  Wht.  I  Barl.    Malt.  1  Oats.  I  Rye.  1  Bnn. 

English   .  4603  Sks.    —  Bila.     8991       5210      2704      1915        B7        1433 

Foreign  .    —      "       950    ',',     I     750  1  35-14  1     —     1  2898  |     _     j     -_ 

Friday,  Oct.  U. 
The  arrivalsof  all  Corn  during  the  week  have  been  moderate, 
and  the  Market  since  Monday  was  thinly  attended  ;  Wheat 
either  English  or  Foreign,  has  met  a  very  limited  inquiry  :  th 
former  may  be  purchased  on  rather  lower  terms,  but  the  vala 
of  tbe  latter  is  mainraiiicd.— Canada  Flour  sells  slowly  at  25J 
to  26s.  per  barrel.— In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  we  observe  n 
alteratiuu,  but  the  prices  of  the  two  first  articles  have  rather 
tendency  to  advance.— In  Oats  a  fair  business  has  been  doni 
and  they  are  held  firmly  for  Monday's  quotations. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEll' 

I        Wheat       I         Barley         |  Oats 

31)10                    3030  ICO 

_                       —  30190 

—            1          1520             I  370 
IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


31    per  Quarter. 


G  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Data. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Pea 

.      fiOalld 

BisUo 

20s  7d 

341  2d 

37s  Od 

83ll' 

'     48    G 

35     9 

20    6 

34     4 

38     1 

35  11 

20    1 

35     9 

37     9 

B4 

20     6 

35     7 

37    3 

1      45     0 

S'i     6 

20     5 

37    3 

3G    8 

S8 

'     46     1 

£3    9 

20     G 

37     5 

36     8 

3. 

,      47     1 

35     1 

20     6 

35    9 

37    8 

38 

£0    0 

3     0 

6    0 

7     6 

5     6 

B    ■ 

Canary 

Carraway 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —    Foreign        -  .— 

—  White,  Enplish    -  — 

—  _  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  •  •  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  3fi 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  — 

_     Baltic        -        .        -  _ 

_    CakeSjEng.  per  1000  10/ 


SEEDS,  Oct.  7. 

per  qr  52Bto6Gs  Linaeed Calces. Foreign, p. ton  C/to8l 
per  cwt  44  62  Mustard,  While  -  p.  bush.  10s  J 
'  '  Superfine  '"        ' 


Brt 


13 


Rapeseed,  English, perlaat     23/ 

Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    — 

Sainfoin        .        .        ,        -     — 

Tares,  Enp.  winter  p. bush.    6 

—    Foreign  -         -         -    — 

.  .efdil        -        -      per  cwt    — 

IU  ,  Turnip  (loo  variable  for  quotation).! 

Kjncisford  Attn  Li.T 
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"VIEW  PELARGONIUMS  to  be  sent  out  by  K. 
-L^  Gain'i-:s,  the  first  week  in  November.  Gaines's  Duchess  of 
Leinster  SI.  3s.-,  King  of  the  Belgians  3^  3s. ;  Trafalgar  2^.  2i-. ; 
Alice  ITauthoni  2/.  25.;  King  of  Saxony  2/.  25. ;  Sir  W.  Massey 
Stanley  2^  2s.;  Marchioness  of  Lorn  21.  2s. ;  King  of  the  Frencli 
2/.  26-.  With  many  first  rale  Seedlings  raised  by  other  Cultiva- 
tors; of  which  a  printed  Catalogue  may  be  had  the  latter  end  of 
the  month.— Suirey  Lane.  Battersea,  9th  October.        ^ 


CHAPMAN'S  KIDNEY  POTATOES— CHARLES 
and  THOMAS  CHAPMAN,  of  Brentford  End,  Islewortli. 
having  been  obliged  to  disappoint  numerous  apulicanls  for  their 
ro'a!o,  beg  to  say  that  they  will  execute  orders  at  the  taking  up 
at  los.' per  bushel;  and  that  persons  may  see  the  quality  and 
the  yield  by  attending  at  the  time;  they  will  also  give  iiiiitcuctions 
how  to  keep  them,  and  plaut  them  at  the  proper  season.— Brent- 
ford EskI,  Octubci-  11,  lS-14.  


FOR  FRAMES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

JOHN  HAYES  respectfully  offers  bis  Composition 
for  rendering  Brown  Holland,  Calico,  and  Irish  Linen 
Transpai  cut  and  Waterproof.  His  own  Greenhouse  is  covered 
iiTith  cl>  tn  prepared  with  lliis  Composition,  and  answers  admir- 
ably; tiic  cloth  requiring  (,nly  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  once  a  year 
to  renoer  it  as  lasting  as  the  v.ood  frames;  and  the  plants, 
which  require  only  half  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  are  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  tha:i  under  glass. 

Sp^ji^nens  of  the  prepared  Cloth  may  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Batp  and  RuTLEY's,  412.  Strand;  of  whom,  or  at  his  Nursery, 
West  street,  Faroham,  Surrey,  the  Composition  may  be  had, 
at  35.  -Id.  the-  quart  bottle,  sufficient  for  100  feet  of  cloth. 


\\' ANTED,  a  GREENHOUSE,  immediately,  for  a 
»  »  Private  Garden  ;  asubstantially-built,  second-hand  House, 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  from  13  to  20  feet  long,  by  !2  to  14  feet 
wide.— Apply,  by  lettt-i"  only,  Co  Mr.  Sayebs,  Baikler,  Wands- 
worth, with  particulars  of  size  and  price. 


BOG  EARTH  aod  LOAM  for  PLANTS.— Good 
r..tten  bog  Earth  and  Mellow  Sandy  Loam,  in  excellent 
■coniiilion  for  potting,  &c.  (having  been  dug  four  years  since), 
may  be  had  by  appljing  to  B.  Bubt,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Cartage  according  to  distance. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tajre,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  ^.Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran 

dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Eoxes,&r. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
porsfinally  or  bypost. 


Sales  ibp  ^auction, 

SIX  DAYS'  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition,  by  Auction,  at  the  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Essex  (about  one  mile  from  the  Railway 
Station,  Stratford),  on  Monday,  21st  October,  1S44,  and  five  fol- 
lowi'g  days,  at  II  o'clock,  (to  cljse  Executors' accounts),  the 
cele^jrated  NURSERY  SIOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest  lands 
of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  fitie  Evergreens,  Ornamental,  Deci- 
duous, and  American  Plants,  o  every  variety,  inconsiderable 
qu^n'itiep,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers. 
The  Slock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  Noblemen 
and  Gsntlemen  laying  out  their  grounds,  from  its  having  many 
rare  specim'  ns  that  are  only  to  be  found  ir:  firet-rate  collections 
<als  1  of  the  Trade,  from  its  excellence),  and  comurising  several 
thouands  Azaleas,  Rhododendron?,  Ledums,  Andromeda,  all  in 
fine  condition  forpotting,  being  well  furnished  with  bloom  buds. 
N.E.  The  gr-undisprcverbial  for  safety  of  removal,  the  mould 
adheiirg  to  the  roots.  May  be  viewed  priur  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
iogacs.  One  Shilling  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone.  Essex. 


ISLINCrON    NURSERY. 
TO  NOBLEME>r,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  ia- 
structed  by  the  Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competi- 
tion, on  Monday,  lltU  Octnber,  IS41,  and  2foUowing  days,  at 
II  o  clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  require!  for 
binlMng.)  a  portion  ol  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  Belgian  Azaleas,  in  40  fine 
varieties;  several  Ih'jusands  fine  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  well 
fornished  with  bloom  buds;  Green  and  Var.  HuUies,  Chinese 
and  Siberian  Arborviia;,  about  five  thousand  Laurel-,  with  a 
fine  asioriment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the 
Ancticneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


M^ 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in 
-----  strucled  by  Mr.  Fraxklin  (in  consequence  of  his  Lease 
having  expired  and  the  ground  let  for  building)  tn  submit  to 
Public  Competition,  on  the  Premihea,  Cuttage-pUce,  City  Road, 
on  TiiuasDAT,  October  I/Hj,  1841,  at  II  o'clock,  the  whole  of 
liift  VALUABLE  STOCK,  consistifig  of  named  Seedling  TuHps, 
Auriculas,  CamatlonB,  Picoteee,  and  Pinks,  Greenhouse  and 
llerbacc  us  Plants;  a  capital  Greenhouse,  20  ft.  by  ii  ft.;  and 
Mundry  Effects.  May  he  viewed  prior  to  bale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  Premises ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  aad  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Leytontttonc. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and    MORRIS    beg   to 
announce  they  hi^tvc  received   instrucUms  to  sell   by 
Auction,    on    the    Prcmiuesi    Windmlll-lanc,  Cambcrwell,   on 
Monday,  28th  rjf  October,  1811,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven 
o'cJfKk,  a  moHt  valuable  and  varied  collection  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shru^N,    American    Phmts,   EvcrgrceiiH,  blooming  Camellias, 
Erican.  &c.    Arnong>it  the  htock  vtill  be  found  »ome  fine  hearing 
Mulbcrric",  and  ncvcral  hnmlred  of  fine  atraight  young  plant-^ 
of  ditto.    There  are  also  fine  M^gnuliufl  of  sortit,  btrong  Vines 
in  pot  I,  Climbing  and  other  Ro^cs,   a  firHt-ratc  collection  of 
choice  American  Plants,  and  other  valuable  Shruba,  affording 
a  moiit  tligiblc  opportunity  for  Nnr«eryrncn  providing  them- 
«cl yen  with  healthy  utock.    A  portion  of  the  American  Plahts, 
'  I*.,  fic,  will  he  lotted  In  varied  collection  to  nuit  all  cub- 
'.    Ca'al'igucx  may  be   had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen, 
-I  the  Auctionccri,  American  NurBtry,  Lcyton^itone. 

NURiKKY  STOCK. 
'■PO  BE  SOLD  Uy  AUCTION,  by  Mu.  J.  KING. 
*  on  the  PremitCR,  Acre-lane,  lirixton,  on  Mo;;»Ay,  (Jet,  li, 
I<ti4,  and  rollowiiii;  (lay,  precl»iely  at  M  each  day,  tlie  property 
Mr.  itawv.ti  I  t:<,i>o»tin,f  of  a  collection  of  liVlCUfHtEICN  and 
itKLlUVaVH  SHKL'BK,  alartfCHtockof  Fruitand  Forent-trce», 
Catnclllaa,(.n(l  other  Urccnhoutc  PlaiitH,  &c.  Ac,  To  he  viewed 
till  the  Hale;  CAUIoifuc*  on  the  Prcml  ch  ;  Mr.  Clakk,  Sccds- 
in«i»  IiiKl>op«Katc.ktrect;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Hackney*road, 

TO  MARKET  OAHDENKKS. 

q^O  LET  a  SMALL  COTTAGIi,  with  h'lx  Acres  of 
■*■  jood  Markrt  Onrden  Ground;  and  Crop  to  he  Hold,  with 
OardcrilitB  i;tcn*ll«.      Rent  very  low.-Direct,  pof»t  paid,  to 
O.  Hull,  Hotonty  Koatl. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  Gl,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  ]/,  New  Park-street,  Snulhwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  ti.eir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  lli«t  at  tlie  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Cop-jer,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectUTCS  will  hv.*  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seals  and  ijriocipal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Cii.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradv^  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  P;irk-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fpnces.  Wire  Work,  &c.  ^o. . 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  aud  E.Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sug'gested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  wiih  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  lionour  to  be 
enipioyed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
aud  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitciieu  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  broujjht  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
aitached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  he  seen  at  their  M.innractovy. 


C10TTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
^    FOUNnERS,    &C.,    &C.,   No.    2,    WlXSLEV-STREKT,    OXFORD- 

TUEET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Laiubeth. 


HOTJiOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Roceas's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  variouB 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  tliat  timej  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c,,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricultural  and  Horti- 
ct/LTURAL  Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street.  Oxford ■ 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  tlie  above  can  be  seen. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

GUANO  ;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Ichaboe, 
on  Sale  ;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphates  nf  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.  Synopsis 
of  prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application,  &c. — Apply  to  Mark 
FoTiinRciLL,  '10,  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
W.M.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON j 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
17,  Limc-Btrcct,  Oct.  n,  IS-li. __ 

G;.UANO  for  SALE,  in"Bags  of  1  cwt  each,  just 
'  landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
yonrH*  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Guano  18  the  himplcflt.  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  rcasnnablc  iinxicly  which 
now  remainn  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
nhtiilii  such  practical  directions  for  uHing  the  Manure  a»  Bhall 
fully  develop  }(»  productive  powcrH.  To  secure  to  buyers  tlicsc 
IndiHpcntuiblc  rtquiHiteM,  with  each  iiurchise  will  he  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  fjuaHly,  and  alHo  a  copy  of  the 
recently. j.ublihhed  Pamphlet,  "  Practical  InHtructlonH  for  using 
Gunno  aH  a  Manure,  illustrated  hy  Practical  RchultH." 

Large  parcelH  will  he  delivered  direct  from  the  uhlp  or  waler- 
ftldc  prcmiHOM  j  HmalhTquiaititicK  may  he  liad  at  the  vvarchouHCB, 
24  utid  25,  Billitcr-Mtrcct,  or  delivered  within  any  rcaBOiiuble 
dJBtoncc  at  a  trifling  additional  coHt.  Apply  to  Jamhs  Clark, 
'M.  nwWcr-Htrpf-f.  _ 

MR.    LaVVES'  MANURiiS.— Mixture    for    Whent, 
71.  per  ton  ;  Supcr-phnnphatfc  of  Llnic,  71.  per  ton.    To  ho 
hnd  at  the  Factory,  IH-ptJord  Creek,  near  L(»iidon. 

Kupcr-phonphatc  ol  Limo,  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  alno 
he  procured  at  McuHra.  War.veh'm,  lia,  Coriihill,  In  7  lb.  pacltctH, 
price  If. 


pOTTER'S  GUANO  MANURE  is  the  only  Guano 
JL  that  can  positively  be  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  tho 
test  of  three  seasons.  The  imported  article,  it  is  well  known, 
is  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  genuine,  and  is  subject  to  a 
most  extensive  system  of  adulteration.  Orders  addressed  early 
to  the  Works.  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth,  will  have  instant 
attention.    Testimonials  will  be  sent  per  post,  if  required. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  had  as  usual  of  most 
Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 

*^*  Beware  of  being  imposed  upon  by  inefficacious  imi- 
tations. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c. 

A  NALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  and  all 
-i^-^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCDEt  L  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  wi.ether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  generaL  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments  of  Analysis.— No.  5  a,  Havjley-road,  Kentish  Town. 

LIQUID  MANURE^  ^ 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN, 

''pHE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-L  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  tho  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  [lurpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineei  &c  ,  63,  Dor  et  street  Fleet-street,  London. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY  s  ROYAL  LETfERS  PATENT. 

PATENT     ASPHALTS     ROOFING. 
''PHE  above   Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

■Jl  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roufing  i.nd  C-ivering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings  ;  its  advan- 
tages are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  id.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Croggov,  3,  ingram-court, Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  iManufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses. 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Ob- 
tained the  Prize  for  being  the  best  andcheapest  article  for  roof- 
ing, S:c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  The  Felt  is 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and   Economy. — Price  Onlv"  Onk   Penny  per  Sqi/ark  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  a;id  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c. 

lyrcKIBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
1tJ_  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  suhstitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  many  useful  houses  and  sheds 
being  ereuted  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  in  some 
in-tances  altogether— obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures fur  plauts,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  litjht  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  being  flexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakaj;e, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wi':h 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  lil;e  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs.  6d.  per  square  of  100  feet),  wiih  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Government  Dock-yards  and 
various  other  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowniiN,  18.  East  India  Cliambcrs,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents:— Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
II,  Manesty-lanc  ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq.;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Eiiq. ;  Sunderland  and  Ncwcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Rilson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
E-q. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgate  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq.;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichacl,  Esq,,  St.  Enoch-square ; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis  &  Co. ;  Belfast,  i\Iessrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibuin's 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER,  RAILWAY,  andother  FELT. 

*»*  The  "lairitovfiD  Hooking  Fklt"  will  be  found  much 
more  duiuble  than  tho  Common  Fell  made  in  Icngtli^^,  and  not; 
Hubjcct,  like  it  or  continuous  sheets  of  other  material,  to  be 
stripped  by  atorm ;  it  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and 
from  thcsimplc  mode  of  a;-iilication  recommended,  the  wet  can- 
not percnlutc  through  nail-holca,  being  only  fastened  down  at; 
the  overlaps. 


PORTER'S  GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  anp 
*-  PLAIN  IRON  ROOFING,  and  IRON  IIUKDLE  and 
FENCE  WORKS,  Grove,  Southwark.  The  Patent  Galviiuized 
Iron  Co.'a  (Sorel's)  Proccsn,  is  now  being  usedjfor  the  Rnullng 
of  the  New  IIouhcs  of  Paillamciit ;  at  Woolwich  Dnckyurd,  by 
the  Trinity  Board,  &c.  It  lu  particularly  Hulled  for  the  CC.t,^ 
nicH,  and  iy  Hhlppid  by  J.  Poiitkii  to  tlio  East  and  Wcht  Indico, 
CVylon,  «;c.j  ulbo  Hujipllcd  by  him  to  several  Engllhli,  and  to 
the  Jamaica  Railway  CompatiicH.  Movcahlc  Feeding  Sheds  and 
PeuH,  l''iumyard  and  Fireproof  UulldingH  of  all  kinds.  Anew 
dcHcrlption  of  Galvanized  Iron  Open  Gutter  covered  with  lllu 
for  the  circulation  o(  hot  water,  much  cheaper  than  any  otht-r 
kind.  The  Trade  Bupjilied  wltli  Corrui;atea  Plates,  Gtvlvttni/,al 
or  not,  und  with  Iron  Fcnccb  of  all  kimta. 
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DKAlXiNG  OF  LAND. 

THE  A  LEVEL,  designed  for  the  Use  ofWorkmen, 
in  preserving  a  uniform  fall  in  Drains  and  Water-courses. 
In  consequence  of  the  approval  expressed  and  the  demand  made 
for  these  Levels  at  the  recent  Southampton  Show,  Mr.  Bailky 
Denton  has  arranged  -with  an  eminent  London  Mathematical 
Instrument  Maker  to  make  them  in  any  number  retiuired. 
Price  30s. 

This  Level  is  as  accurate  as  a  spirit-level,  and  so  simple,  (hat 
the  workman  unable  to  read  can  use  it  with  facility.  When 
closed  it  forms  a  5-feet  staff. 

Orders  addressed  to  Mr.  Denton,  Land  Agent,  9,  Gray's  Inn- 
square,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  Charnock,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
T\'ill  insure  a  perfect  instrument, 

GRICULTURAL  DRAINING.  —The   DERBY 

LEVEL. —The  attention  of  persons  Draining  their  land 

is  directed  to  this  efficient  bnt  simple  Instrument,  presumed  to 

be  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  its  price  such 

as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.    To  be  had  of  the  Maker, 

J.  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 

SEED  WHEAT.— DonningtoD,  near  Stow,  Glouces- 
tershire.— From  the  number  of  testimonials  received  of  the 
extraordinary  crops  produced  both  this  year  and  last,  ROBERT 
BEMAN  is  induced  to  offer  to  the  public  his  Red  Cluster 
"Wheat,  which  both  seasons  lias  produced  6o  bushels  per  acre  in 
several  instances;  and,  having:  been  grown  upon  old  turf,  and 
hand-picked  before  it  was  planted,  it  is  beautiful  seed,  and  por- 
fectly  clean.    Price  Js.  M.  per  bushel. 

R.  B.  has  likewise  a  small  quantity  of  the  celebrated  Whitfield 
Red  Stiaw  White  Wheat  to  dispose  of.    Price  8s.  per  bushel. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  or  good  reference, 
punctually  attended  to.     Sacks  marked  \s.  6d.  each. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

JD.  PIPER,  of  Golne  Engaine,  Essex,  (Member 
•  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society),  has  been  four  years 
raising  two  new  Stocks  of  Wheat,  viz..  Piper's  "Thick-set," 
and  "  Coloe  Whitechaff  Red."  At  the  last  Southampton  Meet- 
ing two  sheaves  ofthese  Wheats  were  exhibited  outside  (notice 
not  having  been  given  in  time  for  their  admission  inside),  where 
they  produced  much  excitement,  and  6d.  per  ear  was  offered  for 
them.  Last  year,  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  the  Piper's 
Tliick  set  grew  eight  bushels  and  a  half,  and  the  Colne  White- 
chaff  Red  five  bushels  and  a  half  more  per  acre  than  the  most 
prolific  Wheat  grown  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  Last  autumn 
J.  D.  P.  measured  a  quarter  of  an  acre  off  his  field,  and  dibbled 
the  Thick-set  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  one  bushel  per  acre; 
and  though  the  plant  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  slug  in  the 
winter,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  self-sown  Potatoes  were  left 
to  grow,  still  the  yield  was  14  bushels  and  a  half,  being  equal 
to  14  sacks  and  2  bushels  per  acre.  One  person  this  year  grew 
15  sacks  and  2  bushels,  another  14  sacks,  and  another  13  sacks 
per  acre.  One  par.cel  weighed  64^  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  stiffest-strawed  Wheat  in  England,  and  is  adapted 
for  strung  or  hollow  bottom  ground,  and  is  not  likely  to  get 
laid.  J.  U.  P.  will  send  iro  London,  or  to  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  Colne,  carriage  free,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  leceive  a 
post-office  order,  or  reference  to  some  house  in  London  for  the 
money,  witli  the  order  for  the  Wheat,  When  it  is  all  sold, 
J.  D.  P.  promises  to  inform  the  Public,  by  an  advertisement  in 
this  Paper ;  but  if  lie  sliould  get  any  post-oflice  orders  after  it  is 
all  sold,  he  wilt  return  them.  The  price  is  regulated  according 
to  the  yield.  Thick-set,  15^.  per  bushel ;  Colne  Whitechaff 
Red,  Qs.  per  bushel.  Samples  of  the  above,  both  threshed  and 
in  the  straw,  may  be  seen  at  our  Office.  N.B. — J.  D.  P.  adver- 
tised in  the  two  principal  papers  in  Essex,  where  the  above 
Wheat  was  growing,  in  order  that  Agriculturists  might  see  it 
and  judice  for  themselves  of  the  quality  and  quantity. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

FREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Agricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  sn  justly  complained  of  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 

Testimo7ual  to  Brain's  Guano  Manuic. — "  r>  A.  Ha\yley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  London.  A.-ig.  15,  :84i.  -This  is  to  crrtify  that, 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
rous analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  supplying  the  land  with  those  subsianccs 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegetation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.)  — (Signed)  John'  MiTCHKLLand  Fri:dkrice 
FiELn,  Analytical  Chemists,  late  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, London." 

Also,  Brain's  highly-concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  Hotiiouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  Is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
(enough  for  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  Cown  and 
country. 

Works,  Thomas-st.,  Duke-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-road. 

JR.  AND  A.  RA.NSOME,  Ipswich,  have  published 
•  aDesciiptive  Catalogue,  with  Cuts,  of  their  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES,  which  may  behadby 
post,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  six  penny  stamps. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturhay  last,  October  5,  contains 

THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  DIRECTION  —  CHESTER  and 
HOLYHEAD  LINE— SHREWSBURY,  BIRMINGHAM, 
andGRANDJUNCTION  DIFFERENCE-FRENCH  LINES 
—POLICY  of  NEW  RAILWAYS— The  ATMOSPHERIC 
SYSTEM. 

REPORTS  OF  1\IEETING3— Mancliester,  Bolton,  and  Bury— 
Durham  and  Sunderland,  with  the  Report  and  Accounts- 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  with  the  Report— The  Clarence 
Accounts. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Central  Cornwall— West  Cornwall— Diss 
and  Attleborough— Halifax,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Hudders- 
lield— AVymondham  and  East  Denham— Blackburn,  Darwen 
and  Bolton—Direct  Portsmouth,  Atmospheric— West  York- 
shire—Great AVestern,  Irish— Cork  and  Bandon— Dundalk, 
Enniskillen  and  Derry— Goole  and  Doncaster— Railways  in 
Portugal. 

CORRESPONDENCE— Mr.  Bridges  on  the  Systems  of  Jouffroy 
and  Prosser  {with  an  £"g")'U'"iHg-)— Air  Locomotives— Experi- 
ments at  Paris— Inclined  Railwav  in  Liege. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE-Cost  of  Transport  on  Railroads, 
by  C.Ellis,  C.E. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, York,  Hull,  and  Paris,  with  comments  on  the  re- 
spective Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  DIVIDENDS,  SCRIP,  TENDERS, 
TRAFFIC  TABLES,  TRANSFERS,  &c.  Src. 

Order  Tlie  SKailway  Cbromcle  of  any  Newsvender. 


GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE,     WANTED,     to 
be  forwarded  the  day  after  publication.— Direct,  stating 
terms,  to  Mr.  F.  Lobb,  Torpoint,  Cornwall. 


Just  published,  price  is  ,  or  post  free,  Is.  4d., 

A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER,  for  Measur- 
ing and  Valuing  Hay  Rick?,  with  very  plain  Instructions 
for  taking  the  Dimensions,  and  for  jiidgini;  the  Density  of  the 
Hay,  by  Edward  Rvde,  Land  Surveyor,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
Published  by  Gii.nERT,  London  ;  and  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  Author,  post-free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
receipt  of  \s.-id.,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  postage  stamps, 
in  a  prepaid  letter. 

GARDENING.— The  Fruit,  Flower,  &  Kitchen 
GARDEN,byPATRiCKNEn.L,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary 
to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  In  post  8vo,  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts.     Price  63. 

"One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  Gardening  extant."— Lou- 
do7i's  Gardencr^s  Mag. 

"  Pra'^'^-n"'  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  ais  excellent  work  on  Horticulture,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  standard  works  on  the  branch  of  science  of  which   it 
treats."— Pro/.  Diaibur's  Speech  i/(  Ihe  Caledonian  Hart.  Soc. 
Ada -M& Char i.ES  Black,  Edinburgh.  Lonoman  &Co.,  London. 


In  4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-plate   Coloured  Maps  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price -is. ;  or  without  Maps,  3s. 

GULBERT'S  SUMMARY  of  the  OCCUPATIONS 
*  of  the  PEOPLE  of  ENGLAND,  WALES,  and  SCOTLAND, 
from  the  Abstract  of  the  Population  Commissioners,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty. 

"  The  extraordinary  interest  and  value  of  the  information  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  in  this  Work,  must  necessarily 
command  extensive  and  permanent  attention.  Great  weight 
must  needs  be  attached  to  the  evidence  they  contain,  on 
account  of  the  care  with  which  they  have  evidently  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  enormous  number  of  answers  from  which  they 
have  been  digested  and  classified."— T/mes,  September  10. 

L^ndon■.  James  Gilbert,  40,  Paternoster-row,  and  by  order 
of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  completed,  in  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  price  3^.  3s.,  lich 
ornamental  cloth.  The 
ILLUSTRATED  SHAKSPERE  (formerly  published 
i-  by  Tyas),  containing  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  the  Immortal 
Bard,  embellished  with  nearly  1000  Beautiful  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows.  The  Text  carefully 
revised  from  the  best  authorities,  and  Introductory  Remarks  on 
the  Plays  by  many  distinguished  Writers;  also  a  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakspere,  by  Barrv  Cornwall. 

*)(.*  Back  Parts  to  complete   Sets  may   be  obtained  of  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

W.ii.  S.  Orr  &  Co..  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Price  3s.  6d.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  55.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  Cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ok  London. 
Third  Edition.  Sold  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ;  J. 
Hatcrard,  Piccadilly;  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  Rivingtons, 
Waterloo- place;  and  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LATION of  SUFFOLfC,  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A  , 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

*'  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Prov,  xiii.  23, 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  Is. 

J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London. 


In  one  vol.,  post  8vo,  price  IDS.,  cloth  lettered, 

TTEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  and  BOTANY,  in- 
V  eluding  the  Structure  and  Organs  of  Flints,  their  Cha- 
racters, Uses,  Geographical  Distributi'-'n,  and  CI  -ssificatioii, 
according  to  the  Natural  System  of  P'  'iauy.  By  W  -n  Carpek- 
TER,  M.D.,F.R.S.  .         ^• 

In  one  vol  ,  pnstSvo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth  l^Li-r(.t;, 
ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  :  including  a  comprehen- 
sive Sketch  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure.  By 
\V,  B.  Carpkntkr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  several  hundred  En- 
gravings on  Copper  and  Wood,  drawn  under  the  direction  of 
M.  MiLNK  Edwards,  for  liis  "Cours  Elumentaire  de  Physio- 
logic." In  two  vols.,  post  Svo,  price  One  Guinea, 

ZOOLOGY   AND   INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS:  a 

Systematic  View  of  the  structure.   Habits,   Instincts,  and  Uses 

of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  Chief 

Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.    By  W.  B.  Carpenti;r,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  one  vol.,  post  Svo,  price  93.  Gd.  cloth  lettered, 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY, 
and  ASTRONOMY :  being  an  Exposition  of  the  pro- 
perties of  Matter,  Instruments  for  Measuring  Time,  and  a 
Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.         London  :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row.' 


Just  published,  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  Hd. ;  tree  l)y 

post,  3s.  6d., 

q'^HE    SILENT    FRIEND  on  NERVOUS    DEBI- 

-L  LITY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence  ;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Hannay  and  Co.,  C3,  Oxford-street ; 
Gordon,  146,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho,  London. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

*'  This  work  should  be  read  by  all  who  value  health  and  wish  to 
enjoy  life,  for  the  truisms  therein  contained  defy  all  doubt." — 
Farmers'  Journal. 

The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in 
all  Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asth- 
ma, and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed 
by  its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  Us.  and  33s.  Perry's  Puri- 
fying Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description.  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable  alTections, 
the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These  Pills  are  per- 
fectly free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious  drugs,  and  may 
be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with,  or  loss  of  time 
from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance.  Sold 
in  boxes,  at  2s.  dd.,  -is.  Gd.,  and  ]  Is.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Perrt  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street, from  II  till  2,  and  from  5 
till  8.     On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Just  published,  12mo,  5s.  cloth, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAPE-VINES.  By  Clement  Hoare,  Author  of 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  on  Open 
Walls." 

"Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English   Grape- 
growing  requires  to  be  changed.    His  arguments  deserve  very 
serious  attention,   and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 
changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine." — Gardeners''  Chronicle. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbken,  and  Longmans. 


'^PHE     HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZLNE.  — Just 

-I-  published,  price  is.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
this  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every  Branch 
of  Practical  Gardening,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture.  Sold 
by  all  booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher,  Thomas  Houlston,  154,  Strand,  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 

Just  ready  for  Publication,  Svo,  with  very  numerous  Illastra- 

tions  on  Wood, 

ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates;  comprehending  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases;  Farm-Build- 
ings,  Enclosures.  Drains,  Embankments,  Rnads,  and  other 
Rural  Works  J  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &;.  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  4th  Edition,  Svo,  21s. 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 
THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANI- 
MALS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    2  vols.,  4to.,  with  56  coloured 
Plates,  16/.  I6s. 

London  ;  Longman,  Browv,  Green,  and  Lono.mans. 

AY  SOCIETY,  instituted  2d  February,  1844.— 
This  Society  has  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Parker,  Camden,  Sydenham,  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  those  attached  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
sucli  Works  on  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
could  not  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  will  consist  of 
original  works;  of  new  editions  of  works  of  established  merit  j 
of  rare  tracts  and  MSS. ;  and  of  translations  and  reprints  of 
foreign  works.  Every  subscriber  of  One  Guinea  annually  will 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  published  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  number  of  Members  already 
exceeds  300,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  in  their  names  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  coiiies  of 
their  works  which  they  ought  to  print.  Tlie  Council  hope  to 
publish  two  volumes  before  Cliristmas,  the  first  of  which  will 
consist  of  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian,  of  Reports 
on  the  progress  of  Zoology  and  Botany  during  the  last  few  years. 
Communications  on  the  business  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  Dr.  Lankester,  Golden-square,  London. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent,  by  post-office  order  or  check,  to  the 
Treasurer,  J.  S.  Bowethank,  Esq.,  45,  Park-street,  Islington. 

George  Johnstone,  M.D.  1    „         *     • 
Edwin  Lankester,    M.D. )  Seeretanes. 


DOMESTIC  COMFORTS.— READ'S  STOMACH 
and  ENEMA  PUMPS  have  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  Instruments  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  (vide  the  Life  of  Sir  A.  Cooper).  Tliis  distinguished 
patronage  has  induced  some  unprincipled  adventurers  to  palm 
upon  the  public  imitations  of  Read's  Patent  Instruments,  whicti 
has  been  made  known  to  the  Patentee  by  the  number  of 
spurious  instruments  which  are  daily  sent  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  frequently  from  India,  for  repair^ 
some  not  worth  the  expense  of  carriage.  As  a  protection  in 
future,  J.  Read  has  directions  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany to  place  their  mark  on  all  his  instruments  sent  to  their 
Presidencies.  The  above  are  manufactured  only  by  the  Pa- 
tentee, 35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly.  Likewise  improved 
Eneiua  Foontains,  with  tubes  that  require  no  fixing  or 
screwing,  or  the  incumbrance  of  a  stopcock,  &c.,  but  which 
are  as  durable  as  the  Instrument  itself,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  hottest  climate.  May  be  seen  aud  proved  at  35,  Regent- 
circus,  Piccadilly. 

N.B. —Observe  the  Words  "  Read's  Patent,"  without  which 
none  are  genuine. 

''fANNER'S     VITREOUS     CLOTH,    a    SUBSTI 

JL    TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.- 
The  above  recommends  itbelf  to  the  notice  of  Fhjtists  and  HorJ 
ticuUurists,  as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  at  a  less  ex^ 
pense.    The  support   the   Proprietor   has  received  from  vera 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encourages  him  to  consideq 
that  his  labours  liave  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  befor^ 
the   public    an  article  so   generally   required.     Price  of  cloth^ 
"•Stbs  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6d.  per  yard,;  stsnt,  3s.    1  yard 
wide,  3s.   6rf.      Price  of  Fluid   (for  renewing  the  cloth  afterT 
lengthened  service),  4s.  M.  and  25.  6rf.  per  bottle.    Mauufac-  ' 
tared    only   by    N.    W.    Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter}    and  Sold 
by  Messrs.  Butler  and  Mucklcy,  Covent-garden,  London;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince,  Exeter  Nursery. 


H  WALKER'S  NEEDLES  (by  Authority  the 
•  "  Queen's  Own")  have  large  eyes,  easily  threaded, 
(even  by  blind  persons),  and  improved  points,  temper,  and 
finish.  Each  paper  is  labelled  with  a  likeness  of  Her  Majesty 
or  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  in  relief,  on  coloured 
grounds.  Every  quality  of  Needles,  Fish-hooks,  Hooks- and.- 
eyes,  Steel  Pens,  &c.,  for  shipping.  These  Needles  or  Pens  for 
the  home  trade  are  sent  free,  by  post,  by  any  respectable  dealer, 
on  receipt  of  thirteen  penny  stamps  for  every  shilling  value. 

H.  Walker,  manufacturer  to  the  Queeo,  No.   I  (late  20), 
Maidcn-Iane,  Wood-street,  London.  ^^ 

BURBIDGE  AX])  IIEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest- effect  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel, 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus  ;  and  B.  S:  H.  can  safely  re-' 
commend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can  be  for- 
warded, upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  130, 
Fleet-street. 


SILVER  TEA-SERVICES,— A.  B.  SAVORY  and 
SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  LondOD, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  price  of  ihe  following 
Sliver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services.  The  Cottage  Pattern  is  plain, 
standing  on  shell  feet,  the  tea  and  coffee-pot  with  a  flower  orna- 
ment on  the  lids.  The  King's  Pattern  is  richly  embossed  with 
flowers  and  scrolls.    The  shape  of  either  is  new  and  elegant. 


Cottage  Pattern 

Strong  Silver  Tea-pot  ^^12    Os. 

Ditto         Sugar-basin  6  16 

Ditto         Milk  Ewer    4  10 

Ditto         Coffee-pot  15    0 


King's  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Tea-pot  £\2    OS 

Ditto         Sugar-basin  7  10 

Ditto         Cream  Ewer  5  10 

Ditto         Coffee-pot    15 


Complete  .  . .  ^38    6  Complete . . .  .^40 

A  variety  of  upwards  of  50  tea  and  coffee  services  may  be  seen 
in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  every  article  of  silvei 
requisite  for  the  side-board  or  plate-chest.  Pamphlets  of  prices 
illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis,  and  foi 
wardcd,postage-free,toanypartof  the  kingdom. —A.  B.  SavorS 
and  Sons,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England. 


Ftinted  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington: 
and  Frrdehick  RK'LLKTT  EvAN3,  of  No.  7,  Chiirch-roii",  Stoke  Newinft 
ton,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlpsei,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombardi 
street,  in  the  precinct  of  WliitefriarB,  in  the  City  of  London;  am 
published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No-  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  rarisb  ( 
St.  Paul's,  Co^ant-Gaiden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advortisemenl 
and  Communicationa  are  to  be  addxesseot  to  Che  Editoi— -Saturday 
Octobftr  13, 1841. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19. 


[Price  6d, 


Acoms  as  food  for  piga 
Agricultore,  anomalies  of 
Apricult.  Implement  Clubs     - 
Allotment  System  705  a, 

Anisoplia  hortioola 
Ani>iiaUe3  of  Auriuultiire 
Bari(?y,  C'lUure  of 
Bees'  eg:,';  ... 

Bij;i's  slieap-dijjplnR  compD- 

siiioTi 
Ulickbirdi,  remarks  on 
B-jkhara  Clover 
Bones,  as  manure 
Booliotlhe    Faim,  by  H.  S'c 

Botanical  Soc-  of  London 
CabbaKeii,  to  harveEt 

—  Couye  Tronchuda 
Calend.ir  of  Operations 
Cream,  bitter  flnvour  of 
Crops,  two  pet  annum 
Cutiings,  striking  of,  remarks 

<>n  -        .        -^ 

Daining  heavy  land 

—  thoroueb,  report  on        -7 
East  Lothian  Husbandry 
Entomologic-il  Sofieiy 
Epacrij  autuDinalis 
Farmers"  Ready  Reckoner,  by 

T.Skiilins.rev.  -        . 

Flax-seed,  m  food 
Forest-trees,  to  piune      69D  c. 
Grapes,  moostTOus,  remarks  on 
Grasses,  &c-,  depth  of  cover 

for  .... 

Guano,  Ichaboe,    analysis   of 
Harleston  Farmera'  Club 
Irish  Yew,  seedlinfrsfrom 
Jam.s,  recipe  for  refreshini; 
Joha.lones  (Prof.),  Catechism 

of  A  griciUtural  Chemiwiy, 

remarks  on  .        - 

Land,  heavy,  to  drain 


Lawn,  Grass-seeds  for  -    704  6 

Leyl^nd  Farmers*  Club  -    709  a 

Manure,  bones  as  -        -"707  c 

—        salt  as  ...     708  a 

Uray-bog  .        -         .        -^700 « 

Melons,  Cabiil  -        -        -J  701  c 

Mice,  to  pxiirpate  -        -    702  a 

Parks,  public  ...    702  a 

Pears,  Beurre  Diel,  larpo  size^of  T'i  b 
Pine-apples  at  Gunneisbury  -  703  a 
Planta:  i  )ns  at  Nerquis  C99  c,  701  a 
Potato  split  by  a  reed  -S708  e 

Rttspbeirj,  Beehive  -        -    701c 

—  F:i9tolff  -         -     7fi3  4 

Rpgeni's  Park  Gardeners'  Soc-  702  c 
Rivera's    Catalufiua  of   Rasej 

revd.  -         -         -        -    703  a 

Rotes,  autumnal,  trip  to  Pari j 

in  search  of  ...    7006 

—  catalogues  of  -        -    70I  c 

—  Yellow  Noisette,  treat- 
ment  of  .        -        .        .    70I  e 

Roots,  agric,  to  harvest  -    705  b 

Salt  as  manurti  ...    703  a 

Sand  a  substitute  for  strawy  in 

cattle  yards  ...    707  i 

Sheep,  to  dip  ...     yog  (. 

Skiilidg'a     Farmers'    Ready 

Reckoner,  revd.  -        .    709  c 

Sowing,  thin  -        .         -    7( 

Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm, 

revd.  -         -        -         -     70 

Strawbervies,  to  pave   round 

their  roots  -        .        -    70 

Tulip  planting,  remarks  on    -     6!) 
Vines,  culture  of  -        -    70 

Weeds,  destruction  nf      -        -    7C 
Wheat,  effects  of  early  har- 
vesting ....     70 

—  roots  of  .        .        .    7c 

—  tr^  dibble  -  -  -  70 
Wireworm,  remedy  for  -  7f 
Yew-trees  at  Gresford     -        -     70 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  will  again 
be  able  to  supply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  fla- 
vour; prices  as  follow: — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    ^2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50    ,,  .         110 

Ditto  „  25     ,.  .         0  12     0 

Fiirtlier  particulars  will  appear  in  future  Advertisements. 
YoL-ELi,  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  state  that  a  spu- 
rious kind  was  offered  for  sale  by   other  parties  last  season, 
under  the  title  of  "  Fastolff  Raspbeny,"  the  same  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety. 

^^  For  Particulars  of  their  Extensive  and  Select 
CollectionofCARNATIONS.PICOTEES,  PINKS, 
Finest    Imported    DUTCH    HYACINTHS,    &c.    see 
their  Advertisement  of  lost  vreek. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  17,  1844. 


THE  WEST  LONDON  GARDENERS*  ASSO- 
CIATiO.^I,  for  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION,  will  hold  its 
Second  Meeting  of  the  season  on  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  at 
7  p. SI.,  in  Walham-Green  School-room,  Fulhara,  preliminary  to 
the  Reading  of  Papers,  delivering  of  Lectures,  and  opening  of 
the  Library,  when  it  is  hoped  Gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
■will  take  advantage  of  this  respectable  and  invaluable  Insti- 
tution. 


INGA  PULCHERRIMA.  (Figured  in  "  Paiton's 
Magazine  of  Botany"  for  August,  1844.)— Fine  Plants  of 
this  extremely  elegant  and  beautifQl  Exotic,  with  most  of  the 
other  new  and  rare  Plants  of  the  season,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
undersigned,  at  the  following  low  prices:  — 


In^a  pulcherriraa,  7s.  6d. 
Acbimenes  picta,  los.  6d. 
^schynanthus  HorsfieIdii,7s6i/ 
Amycia  zygomeris,  7s.  6d. 
Clerodeodron  splendens,  lOs.dd 

„  squamatum.os. 

Hinrisia,  or  Rondeletia  longi- 

flora,  15/ . 
Epacris     campanulata     rosea 

(the  finest  selected  f.  om  lOOO 

seedlings),  7s.  6d. 


Habrothamnus  elegans,  IBs. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  lOs.  6d.  to 

21s. 
Veronica  speciosa,  5s.  to  15s. 
Ericaelegans,  fine  and  healthy, 

15s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  per  rioz. 
Drymonia  punctata,  3s.  6rf. 
Phlox  Van  Houtiei,  (flowering 

plants),  2s. 
Spirea  Reeve.siana,  5s. 
Viburnum  cotonifolium,  3s.  Gd. 


Also  the  following,  in  collections : 

IflO  Cape  Ericas  of  100  distinct  I       ( including       Campanulata 

sorts,  (inclading  many  fine  [       rosea)  2is. 

fi'irts)  5/.  I  12  Azalea  indica,  of  12  distinct 

12  Epacriaes  of  1 2  distinct  sorts,  |      sorts,  (including  fulgens)  2is. 

Thomas  Jackson,  Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Oct.  18. 


GERANIUMS  AT  VERY    LOW  PRICES. 
T\7M-  E-  RENDLE,  having  a  large  stock  of  the  fol- 
'  '    lowing  sorts  of  GERANIUMS,  is  enabled  to  ofTer  them  at 
very  low  rates. 

•4,*  A  dozen  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order,  including  hamper,  package,  and  carriage  free  to  the 
Esctcr  terminus  of  tlie  Great  Western  Railway. 

Class  l.—3fjs.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage.  &c. — 
Conflagration.  Pulchellum,  Jersey  Maid,  Lady  Villiers,  Fascina- 
tion, Diomcde  (Rendle),  Symmetry,  Thunderer,  Dido,  Cordelia, 
Oberon,  Favourite,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Jesaie,  Count  D'Orsay, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Constellation,  Lavinia,  Cornish  Gem,  AtUla, 
Dt'KB  OF  Cornwall,  and  SuNarsK. 

Cla«»2-— 2aj.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  &c.— 
Evelina,  GJpsey,  Witch,  Ilamlct.  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Creole,  Lady 
Cotton  Shc[jpard.  CoantcEs  of  Mount  Edgcimibp,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Wonder  of  the  West.  Portia,  Jupiter,  Life-guardsman, 
KioirJuhD,  Saltan,  and  PrinceKS  Royal  (Lynej. 

Clas«  3. — 15*.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  ^c. — 
Camilla,  ConBorf.  Van  Amburgb,  Enchantress,  Glory  nf  the 
Wot,  Ix-aohoe,  Fla.sh,  Qieen  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Monnrch, 
Ameth)9t,  Wildlrc,  Mubel,  Prince  Albert, Kympb,  Uridtgroom, 
and  Sybil.  ^ 

All  the  plant*  arc  dtronp,  healthy,  and  well  established,  and 
win  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Uoion  Road  Sur*.tt\,  Plyinonth,  Oct.  17.  1841. 
~  HKRTI'OKD  iNIjRSEKIKST 

"17    P.  FR.\NCIS    hei^B    respectfully   to    inform    tlie 

J-^»  Nobility,  l^dicn, and  Gentry,  that  hia  deBcriptive  CATA- 
LOCUK  OF  KONK.S  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  for- 
warded i;fiitifi  upon  a;ijilicatit;n,  and  which  comprises  upwards 
of  a  thon^and  varictiei. 

E.  P.  F.  tike*  thid  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  his  mode 
an  •dflltion  of  Hcvcral  hctch  of  bind,  and  tbut  IiIh  Nurncriesnow 
extend  over  sr*  acres  o(  ground,  containing  a  Inrc;  Btock  of 
Froit  Bfid  ForcHt  Trees  v/bicb  arc  In  fine  and  htaliliy  condl. 
lion;  a  fuie  ajmorlmcnt  of  Trained  Trciw,  Evergreens,  and 
IT'iweflnit  Hbrubii,  all  0/  which  m.iy  be  had  upon  the  most  rca- 
•onable  terms,  Ctitologucn  may  be  obtained  with  Prices 
atrachcd.    Carilaicc  of  all  goods  paid  to  I/jr.don. 

T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTl'E,  NuuHEiiyMAN  fo  "tup, 
—^  *^'^'*  ''»'  liKLoii/M,  begs  to  Inform  the  Trade  and  Public 
In  g*ner(.l,  that  the  Parts  17,  i«.  19,  and  2f*  of  his  General 
C»tAlorne  sre  now  published,  and  mny  be  obtained  on  applies- 

.    tn  Mr.  G.Hahw,  Crescent,  Mlnorles,  London. 

L.  V.  it.  w-Hil  1  wiiiinciy  take  0(n;iiin/ij  In  exchange,  to  any 
»-noant.  on  the  party  prop'.»irg  niich  an  exchange,  g'ving  him 
•  correct  statement  of  the  price  and  strength  of  the  OrchldEt 
Ontrca. 

NoT»  -All  trttcra  to  Bclciam  must  be  prepaid. 


TULIPS,  CAMELLIAS,  &c.— A  gentlenian  wishes 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  of  Tulips,  amongst  which  are 
Pompe  Funebre,  Polyphemus,  Albion,  Louis  XVL,  Claudiana, 
Cerise  blanche,  and  other  choice  sorts.  Any  one  wishing  to 
add  to  their  stock,  or  commencing  the  culture  of  these  flowers, 
will  find  this  a  favourable  opportunity.  A  mahogany  Tulip 
Cabinet,  with  Drawers  for  100  rows,  some  separate  Drawers, 
a  frame  with  awnings,  &c.,  complete,  are  also  to  be  disposed 
of.  Also,  a  few  Camellias,  well  furnished  with  blooming  buds, 
Geraniums,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants.  Apply  between  the 
hours  of  2  and  6,  at  Brackly  Cottage,  Hitl-street,  Peckham. 


SPLENDID  NEW  GERANIUM— BECK'S  "  ZAMZUMMIM.'" 

LUCOMBE,  PINCe,  and  Co.,  possess  the  Entire 
Stock  of  this  very  celebrated  Geranium,  raised  by  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Isleworth  ;  it  has  been  much  admired  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited,  and  was  awarded  the  First  Prize  for  Seedlings 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1843.  It  also  obtained  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1843.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  purchase  it, 
and  is  indispensable  in  ail  first-rate  Collections. 

L.,  P.,  and  Co.,  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  it 
with  strong  Plants  at  2ls.  each.  A  full  description  of  this 
su|)erb  flower  will  be  met  with  in  their  Catalogue  of  New  Gera- 
niums, just  published,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
them,  Exeter  Nursery. 


HODGE'S  "GENERAL  TOM  THUMB"  PINK. 

SAMUEL  HODGES  be5s  to  inform  the  admirers  of 
the.  Pink  that  he  is  sending  out  Strong  Pla:-.ts,  at  5s.  per 
pair,  of  the  above-named  unique  variety,  the  guard  leaf  being 
broad  and  flat,  with  a  perfect  smooth  edge,  and  narrow  purple 
lacing,  as  regular  as  if  drawn  with  a  pencil,  and  beautifully 
crowned.    The  undermentioned  can  supply  plants  :  — 

Messrs.  HutiST  &  McMullkn,  6,  Leadeuhall  Street,  London. 
Mr.  WiLL.MKR,  Florist,  Sunbury.  Mr.  Kbvnes,  Florist,  .Salis- 
bury.    Mr.  LoDGK,  Florist,  Manchester. 

S.  H.  has  also  good  plants  of  Pinks,  of  Hodges'  Gem,  Melone, 
Mars,  Pluto,  Cyrus,  Orion,  Invincible,  Devonia,  Clio,  Enchant- 
ress, Jupiter,  Climax,  with  a  great  variety  by  other  growers, 
at  Is.  per  pair.— Imperial  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  October  17. 


pHAPMAN'S  KIDNEY  POTATO. —Messrs.  C. 
Vy  and  T.  CHAPMAN,  of  Brentford  Eud,  are  ready  to  execute 
orders  for  their  POTATO  at  lOs.  per  bushel;  any  person  desir- 
ous of  seeing  the  tjuality  and  the  yield  can  do  so  by  applying 
to  Mr.  T.  Chapman,  Sion  Hill,  Brentford  End,  when  instruc 
tions  for  their  preservation  and  culture  will  be  given.— Oct.  is 


Mk.   HOYLE'S  new  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

MR.  MILLER  will  commence  sending  out  the  above 
CHOICE  PLANTS  on  the  23d  inst.      Printed  Lists,  with 
full  descriptions,  may  be  had  on  application. 
Prcvidence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Oct.  15. 


TRAINED  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

WM.  E.  RENDLE  respectfully  iiirorms  the  Nursery 
Trade  that  he  has  this  season  a  large  stock  of 

TRAINED  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES, 
strong,  healthy,  and  In  excellent  condition. — Union-road  Nur- 
sery, Plymouth,  Oct.  17,  1844. 


A  SPLENDID  NEW  LATE  PEACH. 

i\/rORTON'S  '•  WALBERTON  ADMIRABLE."— 

ItX  This  splendid  variety  was  raised  at  VValbcrton  House,  in 
Sussex,  the  scat  of  R.  Prime,  Esq.  It  is  a  Seedling  from  the 
Noblesse,  which  it  mucli  resembles,  both  in  size  and  colour. 
It  possesses  all  the  fine  qualities  of  its  parent,  but  its  great 
merit  arises  from  its  ripening  full  five  weeks  later.  A  specimen 
of  Its  fruit  was  sent  to  Dr.  Linui.ev  in  IS41,  from  wlioni  were 
received  the  highest  testimonials  of  approbation.  The  tree  U 
a  fine,  free,  and  hardy  grower;  the  fruit  is  full-sized,  melting, 
and  excellent-flavoured,  rendering  it  a  truly  desirable  va 
rlety,  and  one  which  no  good  garden  ought  to  be  v.'tthout. 
Good  one  year's  trained  planta  can  be  obtained  of  Ai.KXANUua 
Wnnii,  NurHcryman,  Wcwiergatc,  near  Arundel,  Sussex  ;  at 
McsHrs,  Hay,  ANDEtisoN,  and  SANoSTua's,  Newlngton  Butts  ; 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Hunsr  and  M'Mollkn's,  (!,  Leadenhall- 
strcet,  London,  at  ids.  (id.  each  ;  a  few  strong  jilants  at  ir,j, 
each.  The  usmtl  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more 
arc  taken,  and  carringe  paid  to  London.  Remittance  from 
unknown  corrcspondcntB  is  required. 


Hollyhock.^.      „ 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  in  directing  attenlion  to 
IhOHC  magniflccnt  plaiitK,  beg  to  htutc  that  this  and  the 
following  montliH  are  the  best  for  their  renujvul,  and  tlicy  will 
now  commence  sending  out  their  unrivalled  collection,  wliicli 
have  been  mo  much  admired  thin  season,  and  obtained  the  flrht 
and  second  Prizes  iit  the  North  Hiding  Horticultural  ftnd  Florl- 
cultur.il  Hocicly's  Show,  held  at  Northallerton,  in  Sept.  latt. 
Early  ordcrn  will  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  (he  jiUnlii  well 
packed.—  lOO  fine  plantfi  for  :tr.5,,  or  nn  dn.  for  mis. 
\2  do.  extra,  very  flrio  show  varleiles,  2is. 
CrOBl-IoDCs  Nursery  Ollicu,  Ucdale,  Yorks,,  Oct,  M. 


TO    THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND.-TRUE    HIGHLAND 

TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  bees  to 
^J  remind  such  of  the  Planters  of  England  as  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  estates  that  he  is  now 
sendmg  out  plants  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 

nble  timber-tree,  at  the  undermentioned  prices : 

Single  plants,  strong  and  well  rooted    .        '.    6d  each 
Sirong  plants,  20  inches  high         .        .        .    5s.  perioo 

c      ^?°^  ■     ^  ^?    .    "  /        ■        •  ^''^-  per  1000. 

Smaller-sized  plants  .        .    from  lOs.  to  20s. 

For  intrnduciitg  this  tree  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Elgin'anfi 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  supersedinz 
the  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  a  great  measure 
the  darksome  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
describes  it  as  presenting  much  of  "the  bold  and  contorted 
figure  of  the  Oak  ;"  and  the  Quarterly  Review  recommends  it: 
as  an  acquisition  to  churchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  all  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard 
ness  and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.B.— J.  G.  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants ;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  roots,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removing  them.  A  supplyin  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground. 
10s.  each.  Araucaria  irabricata,  Pinus  excelsa,  &c.  &c  on 
reasonable  terms. 


WARREN'S    GARDEN    and  NURSERY,  NoQan" 

*  »  turn  Vale,  Brighton,  Floral  Saloon  and  Seed  Store  No  1 
Trcmom  Temple  (late  Tremont  Theatre),  Boston.  '   " 

The  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  is  now  ready  to  receive 
and  execute  orders  for  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Shrubbery,  Roses,  Strawberry  Plants, &c.,  in  any  quantity  and 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  at  short  notice,  properly  packed  and 
secured  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
Provinces,  or  Europe.  * 

The  Catalogue  for  18^4,  which  has  been  prepared  with  scru- 
pulous care,  contains  a  list  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Pears 
Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches.  Apricots,  and  Nectarines' 
Grai-e  Vines,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries  Cur- 
rants, Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Ornamental  Trees'  Her- 
baceous Plants,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Dahlias,  &c.  ' 

A  new  feature  has  been  added  in  the  Catalogue,  which  ren- 
ders It  particularly  valuable  for  purchasers  who  are  desirous  of 
ipiprovmg  their  orchards  and  grounds,  by  planting  only  the 
most-  approved,  superior,  and  productive  varieties.  It  is  by 
cohimns  and  abbreviations,  the  meaning  of  which  is  explained 
under  every  ditterent  kind  of  fruit,  so  that  a  large  number  of 
the  most  important  chaiacters  by  which  the  different  varieties 
are  distinguished  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

While  the  List  of  Fruits  may  not  be  found  so  extensive  as  in 
some  other  Catalogues,  it  contains  every  kind  of  value,  and  all 
new  and  improved  varieties  are  added  as  soon  as  their  qualities 
are  tested.  Nevertheless,  any  variety  that  maybe  ordered  cao 
nlways  be  supplied,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  are  afforded  at 
other  Nurseries. 

The  List  of  DAHLIAS  comprises  upwards  of  300  of  the 
choicest  Taricties  of  this  gorgeous  and  splendid  flower,  most  of 
them  prize  varieties.  Dry  Roots  ready  for  delivery  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  in  Pots  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
June. 

STRAWBERRIES,  of  the  most  productive  and  best  varieties, 
for  sale,  in  any  quantity.  None  but  healthy  and  strong  Plants 
will  be  suffered  to  leave  the  Nursery. 

GRAFTS  and  SCIONS  of  most  of  the  kinds  named  in  the 
Catalogue,  cao  be  obtained  in  their  season. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  of  all  the  rare  and  splendid  kinds 
always  on  hand  at  the  Saloon,  where  visitors  are  respectfuUsr 
invited  to  call. 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS,  and  other  roots  constantly 
for  sale. 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  choice  GARDEN  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  all  of  this  year's  growth,  and  warranted  fresh,  genuine 
and  true  to  their  names.  ' 

Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Botanical  Books. 

Gardening  Implements,  Flower  Vases,  &c.  &c.  The  whole 
enumerated  in  a  new  descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be  given 
Gratis  on  application.  All  orders  for  trees  will  be  delivered  at 
one  day's  notice.  Every  tree  and  plant  will  be  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  as  to  its  distinctive  character  and  goodness. 
^^^^  JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


/  iLO.  MILLS  otters  l?ive  Seeds  of  his  best  Ear& 
'*-"  Frame  CUCUMBER  for  2s.  6rf.  His  Treatise  on  their  Cut- 
tiire,  with  Flan  of  Pit,  is  published,  at  113,  Fleet-street.  G.  M 
will  shortly  publish,  price  .-is,,  his  System  of  Cultivating  the 
Pine-apple.  Also,  his  Opinion  of  the  Tank  System. 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 


lULlPS,  HYACINTHS.  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES. 
GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCII-OLIUM.  ' 

y_J     GKOOM,  Clapharo  Rise,  near  London  (removed 

JLJ."  from  Walworlh),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majksty,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above 
FloweiH,  which,  from  the  success  ho  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, he  can  offer  ut  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
wiHhcs  to  call  attention  to  the  highly.flattcring  remarks  on  his 
Exliibitioo!*  of  Tulips  and  Lilium  lancifolium  this  season,  in  the 
viirions  papers.  He  Is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  add  to  theircollections 
or  ornament  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
splendid  Lilium  lancifolium  arc  particularly  odaptcd  for  par- 
terres, as,  li(j,4idcH  being  quite  hardy,  they  flower  at  o  time  when 
the  Nobility  and  Gt-ntry  are  at  their  country  scats,  and  whea 
flowers  are  po  much  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
to  be  unlverHnlly  culltvated.  Cutnlngucs  can  bo  forwarded  by 
post  on  upplicRtion.    Foreign  orders  executed. 

FL\v~pl^tnabENCi^iM^^E^LA^^^         — 

ON  SALE. — 100  good  Succession  of  the  above 
vutuable  sort,  warranted  free  from  While  Scale  and 
Mealy  Bug.  For  purticularH  upjdy,  prepaid,  to  John  Uutcuki^ 
Nurseryman,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
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NEW   GERANIUMS. 

LUCOMBiS,  PINCE  &  CO.  respectfully  inform  the 
Public,  that  their  Catalngiie  of  New  Geraniums  is  just  pub- 
lished, aiiri  may  be  had  on  application  to  them  ;  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  manv  very  splendid  varieties,  such  as  are  quite  in- 
dispensable in  all  good  collections.— Exeter  Nursery. 


HAGSIIOT  NURSERY  (late  H.\MMOND'S). 

GEOUGE  B.\KER,  Ute  of  Knap-hill,  has  to  inform 
his  Friends  and  tlie  Public,  that,  under  nn  agreement 
entered  into  in  July  last,  he  h^s  become  the  tenant  of  the 
Bagshot  Nursery  Grounds,  (ormcrly  for  many  years  occupied  hy 
Mr.  Hknry  Hammond.  Mr.  Baker  is  adding;  considerably  to 
the  stock,  rendering  it  superior  in  quality  and  of  greater  variety 
than  has  Ititherto  been  kept  at  this  Nursery.  All  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Baker,  Bagsliot  Nursery,  Surrey,  wi:i  be 
punctually  attended  to. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

ROBERT  LA.WSON,  Esa..  of  Tiverton,  intends 
disposing  of  his  stock  of  Camellias,  which  he  has  collected 
at  much  expense,  and  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years. 
They  are  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  and  most  abundantly 
f-et  with  bli:'Ouang  buds.  Mr.  L.  disposes  of  them  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  having  become  too  large  for  his  conser- 
vatory, Tuey  are  as  follow ; —  ^  *•  '^■ 
Reticulata,      from    7  to  8  feet  in  height,  a  very  fine 

specimen,  Quite  healthy  and  green     .        .        ■        .  10  10    0 

I;iihricata,     "from     7  to  8  feet  io  height,  do.        .880 

„         3to4  „  ...     1   10     0 

Eximia  „        7  to  8  „    amagnificentplant    7     7    0 

Chandlerii        ,,        6  to  7  »  a  fine  plant    5    5    0 

„         Sto4  ,,  ...     1    JO     0 

Lady  Hume's  Blush  G  to  7  ..  •  fine    4    4    0 

Double  While  6  >.  ...550 

5  to  6  „  .        .        .    3  10    0 

"  5  „  ...     2  10     0 

Invincible  (Gray'D)  5  to  6  „  ...330 

Fordii  „        4  U' 5  ,,  very  fine    4    4    0 

„  „         2t0  3  „  ...110 

Doubles  ri^cd  5  to  6  ,,  .  fine     2  10     0 

Auemoneflurd  Alba   1  to  6  ,,  ...     2  10     0 

Speciosa  ,,         4  to  5  ,,  .         .         .220 

Woodsii  f.         4  "  •  fi"^     2  10     0 

Warratah  ,,         4  to  5  ,,  .  fine     2     2     0 

rioiida  ,,         4  to  5  ,,  .         .         .2100 

Corrnlina  „         3  „  ...160 

Lawsonii  „         2  .,  .  new     1    10     0 

Colvillii  „         2  ,.  ...     0  10     6 

Dunkdierii        „         2  „  ...     0  10     6 

Jnsiguis  .,        6  to  7  „  very  fine    2  10    0 

EclijjSi;  (PreSbV.)        6  to  7  »  ...     3     3     0 

The  prices  affixed  are  for  the  separate  plants,  of  which  not 
]ess  tiian  S  can  be  taken  together.  If  the  wholj  are  taken  in 
one  lot  a  coii'-iderable  reduction  will  be  made.  Mr.  Lawson 
will  be  lrti)py  to  show  them,  or  give  any  further  particulars 
that  may  be  required. — Tiverton,  Oct.  I8th,  1S44. 


NEW  CAILNATEONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

MESSRS.  N.  and  B.  NORMAN'S  CATALOGUE 
of  SHOW  VARIETIES  can  be  had  on   prepaid  applica- 
tion —Bull  Fields.  Woolwich. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

"^^  '^  ESSRS.  "VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
ivx  sending  out  the  two  undermentioned  beautiful  New 
Plants,  viz.  :  — 

HiN'nsiA  viOL^CEA.  Strong  plants  at  63s.  It  is  figured  by 
Dr.  LiNDLEY.in  the  "  Botanical  Register*'  for  August  last,  who 
there  says— "  The  Hindsia  violacea  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
obtained  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh  and  Son, of  Exeter,  who  received  for  it  the  Large  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Exhibition  in  May 
last.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  Green- 
house  Plant;  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  blue- 
flowering  shrubs." 

Ci.iTOiiiA  PULGEN.s.  Strong  plants  at  42s.  This  plant  was 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  May,  under  the  name  of  Centrosema 
species,  and  received  the  Knightian  Medal.  See  Report  in 
Gardeners'  C/ironicle  for  May  25.  It  is  figured  in  "  Paxton's 
Magazine"  for  July  last. 

Messra.  V.  and  Sun  have  also  to  offer  the  following  fine 
plants,  viz.  :  — 


Achimenes  picta 
Allemanda  grandifiora 
Barbacena  squamata  Veitchia 
Clerodendron  laavifolium 
„  splendens 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa 
Echites  atropurpurea 

,,       hirsuta 

„        sjjlendens 
Gardenia  Ruthmannia 


Gardenia  Sherbourneffi 

,,         tetrasperma 
Gesneria  polyantha 
Gloxinia  Cartonii 
Hindsia  longifl  'ra 
Inga  pulcherrima 
Luxemburgia  ciliosa 
Passiflora  actinea 
Pentas  carnea 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  &c.  &c. 


N.B.— Messrs.  V.  and  S^n's  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.— Exeter,  Oct.  18.  JS44. 

OUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  anil  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett's.  late  Ma.  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &c.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


THE    GREATEST    NOVELTY    EVER    OFFERED    TO    THE 
PUBLIC. 

RHODODENDRON  JACKSONII.— This  splendid 
new  hardy  Rhf,dodendron  is  confidently  recommended  as 
the  most  beautiful  variety  extant;  it  surpasses  in  the  colours 
of  its  flowers  the  richest  Geranium,  and  is  quite  a  new  feature 
in  this  nnhle  family.  It  forces  well,  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  of 
dwarf  habit.  A  truss  of  flowers  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
who  pronounced  it  "a  very  compact  and  handsome  variety," 
with  "great  richness"  in  its  general  appearance,  &c.  See 
Chronicle  of  the  6th  April  last,  page  2l6,  "Rhododendron.-- 
C.  L.  N."    To  be  sent  out  in  March  at  iws.  6rf.  each. 

Wm.  Jackson  and  Co.  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  to  the  following  rare  and 
valuable  Rhododendrons,  nil  warranted  true,  at  the  very  low 
prices  attached.  The  plants  are  from  seed,  fine  and  stout, 
twice  transplanted,  and  ready  to  send  out. 

Rhododendron  campauulatum,  averaging  1  inch    3/.  per  100. 
HvBuins 
Between  R.  campanulatum  and  the  scarlet  arborea,  2  in.,  3/.  p.  100 
,,  „  and  R.  venustum,  1  inch     .  21.       „ 

,,  „  >>      maximum        .        .  3;.      ,, 

,,  M  i>      nivaticum,  1  inch    .  7/.1OS.,, 

„  .,  ••       Catawbiensc,  1  inch  7/.IOS.,, 

Usual  Discount  to  the  Trade  ou  the  above. 
Cineraria  Celestial,  No.  1 ,  2s  6d.  each  ;  do.  Fairy,  No.  2,  2s,  6d. 
each;  fine  plants  well  established.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  April  6th,  page  216,  under  the 
letters  ",C.  L.  N.,"  and  Advertisement  of  Aug.  24th. 
-  Their  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready  (in  which  is  a  list  of  their 
fine  white  and  scarlet  Rhododendrons),  and  may  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from 
unknown  correspundents. 

Agents  in  Lond',n:  Messrs.  WniTLKy  and  Osborn,  Fnlham 
Nursery,  who  have  seen  the  plants. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  U. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
rOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
^  prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Wahner  St  Warner,  Cornhill, London,  after  the  7th  September. 


DANECP.OFT     NURSERY,     STOWMARKET,     SUFFOLK.— 
PETUNIAS,  SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

S  GIRLING  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
"  his  Friends  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  adding  to  his  already  extensive  collection  of  Ver- 
banas  some  splendid  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  wliich  for 
colour,  form,  and  size  far  surpass  any  Verbenas  yet  produced;  in 
confirmation  of  which  S.  G.  begs  to  refer  the  public  to  the  fol- 
lowing awards  they  have  received,  and  report.s  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  viz.,  an  Extr*  Pxize  at  the  Iijswieh  Show  in 
June,  Stowmarket  in  July,  Ipswich  in  September,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  do.,  Stowmarket,  do.,  and  Chelmsford  optrnSiiow; 
and  favourably  noticed  by  Dr.  Lindlky  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, August  31,  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Gnzetie  by  Mr.  Glenny, 
August  31.  Mr.  Avres  also  speaks  of  them  in  flattering  terms 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct,  5,  page  671  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  above  testimonials  they  have  been  seen  growing  by 
many  eminent  Horticulturists  and  Amateurs,  all  of  whom  have 
considered  tbcm  as  very  superior. 

S.  G.  therefore  offers  them  with  fuUconfilence  of  their  giving 
general  satisfaction.  *,  d. 

Alba  Lutescens,  sulphur-yellow,  large,  and  sweet-scented  3  6 
Alba  Magna,  the  largest  and  best  white  out  .  .  .3  6 
■■■ISlanda,  rosy-blush  of  excellent  form  .        .        .        ,3    6 

♦Gladiator,  orange-scarlet,  with  deep  yellow  eye,  fine  .  3  6 
Lovely  Rumbler,  grey-lilac,  very  large  .  .  .  ,36 
Messenger,  briglit-purple,  of  fine  shape  .  .  .  .36 
*Mu!berry,  bright-mulberry,  quite  new  in  colour  and  fine  3  6 
Rose  de  Amour,  biight-pink,  with  beautilul  yellow  eye, 

quite  distinct,  and  the  most  attractive  Verbena  ever  raised  5  0 
*Rubescens,  bright-ruby,  large  and  well-formed  .  .36 
The  Giant,  silvery-lilac,  the  largest  trussingVerbenaknowu, 

some  of  the  trusses  measuring  from  10  to  12  inches  in 

circumference— the  heads  of  this  Verbena  resmnble  in 

appearance  a  blue  Hydrangea 5    0 

N.B. — Those  marked  with  an  *  will  not  he  sent  out  till  early 
in  May;  the  others  c:in  be  had  after  the  25th  of  October,  and 
can  be  forwarded  in  tin  boxes  by  post.  The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

PETUNIAS.— S.  Girling  has  likewise  been  successful  in 
raising  some  Petunias  of  superior  excellence.  Twelve  varieties, 
selected  from  about  fifteen  hundred  seedlings,  will  be  sent  out 
as  early  as  possi'jle  in  the  spring,  far  surpassiing  anything  in 
that  fine  and  beautiful  class  of  plants.  Nurserymen  wishing  to 
be  appointed  agents  are  requested  to  forward  their  namee, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Chronicle  and  Gazette  before 
sending  out.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade.  Advertise- 
ments Willi  names  and  prices  will  shortly  appear. 

DAHLIAS.— S.  Girling  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of 
that  beautiful  Dahlia,  Bourne's  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  the 
best  light  tipped  Dahlia  of  the  season,  similar  but  far  superior 
to  Bridesmaid  in  every  respect,  plants  will  be  sent  out  early  iii 
May  nest,  at  lOs  &d.  each.  A  few  roots  would  be  parted  with, 
on  the  warranty  of  the  party  purchasing,  Jor  exportati'jn 
only,  and  the  party  to  whom  sent  giving  a  pledge  not  to  send 
plants  to  England  for  sale.  Nurserymen  and  dealers  wi.ihing 
to  place  this  Dalilia  in  catalogue  next  season,  will  have  their 
names  published  iu  good  time  before  sending  out,  and  the  usual 
Trade  allowance,  where  12  Plants  are  ordered,  and  extra  Plants 
to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

DAHLIA  NONPAREIL.— S.  G.  has  a  few  large  and  small 
ground  roots  of  that  beautiful  and  popular  Dahlia  to  dispose  of; 
the  former  at  30s.,  the  latter  at  20i'.  each.  From  the  limited 
Dumlier  sent  out  in  England  last  season  of  this  Dahlia,  it  will 
be  more  in  demand  than  any  other  Dahlia  sent  out  last  May. 
Parties  wishing  for  roots  had  better  send  their  orders  early,  as 
the  stock,  which  is  limited,  wilt  be  sent  out  in  rotation,  as  the 
orders  are  received;  almost  every  other  kind  of  Dahlia  in  culti- 
vation, embracing  nearly  all  the  favourite  varieties  of  this  and 
former  years,  can  be  had  in  drj'  roots  at  moderate  prices,  war- 
ranted correct  to  name. 

N.B.  A  respectable  reference  or  ready  money  will  be  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

Foreign  Orders  faithfully  executed. 

Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suftolk,  October  17,  1844, 


"GENERAL  TOM  THUMB"  SCARLET  PELARGONIUM. 

PHILIP  CONWAY,  NUKSERYMAN&  Florist,  &c., 
Old  Bromptnn,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ayrcs,  is 
enabled  to  let  out  a  few  plants  of  the  above,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  page  550;  — 

*'  Unquestionably  the  finest  dwarf  Pelargonium  out  is  that 
which  has  this  season  been  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
*  General  Tom  Thumb.'  It  grows  almost  prostrate,  is  exceed, 
ingly  rich  and  dense  in  folia.'e,  and  produces  with  the  greatest 
profusion  large  trusses  of  the  most  dazzling  scarlet  flowers 
imaginable.  I  have  a  plant  at  this  moment  nine  inches  high 
and  six  feet  in  circun.fcrence,  studded  with  27  trusses  of  ex- 
panded bloom,  and  some  of  the  trusses  six  inches  in  diameter  ; 
anil  on  five  plants  there  are  upwards  of  120  trusses  of  flowers." 
For  both  pot  cultivation  and  bedding  out  this  plant  is  un- 
equalled. Plants  3s.  6rf.  each,  or  afia.  per  dozen,  with  tlie  usual 
discuunt  to  the  trade  if  six  are  taken  at  one  time.  N.B. — At 
the  June  Exhibition  of  the  Regent's-park  Society  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  above. 

Frost's  Superb,  a  splendid  pot  plant    .    2s.  6d. 
Mrs.  Mayler,  a  very  superior  variety  .    2    6 
Cooperii  dwarf,  for  bedding  .        .16 

Huntsman,  do.  .         .         .16 

Shrublaod 1  to  21s. 

Compactum 16 

King 10 

Queen      .   ' 16 

Conway's  Giant  Cactus,  strong  plants  .    3    6  to  10s.  6(Z. 

Veronica  speciosa 3    6 

Pelargonium  Laneii,  for  forcing  .■       .     1     0  to   3    6 
Cash,  with  an  order,  is  respectluUy  requested  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

NEW  ALONA  C^LESTiS. 

J  J.  BEST  begs  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  those 
•  numerous  friends  who  have  ordered  the  above  plant,  and 
begs  to  say  he  commenced  sending  out  00  the  l6th  inst.  Plants 
of  the  above  beautiful  production,  at  1  guinea  per  plant, 
may  be  obtained  as  under  :  —  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Tooting  ; 
Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston  j  Mr.  Ivery,  Peckham,  Nurserymen. 
Mr.  Carter,  Seedsman,  238,  High  Holborn.  Usual  discount  al- 
lowed to  the  trade.— J.  J.  Best,  Abbey  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks. 

r  THOMSON  begs  to  inform  the  Cultivators  of  the 
•■J  •  PANSY  he  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants  of  his  New 
Seedlings,  including  Pizarro  and  all  the  principal  leading  va- 
rieties in  cultivation,  at  moderate  prices.— Tver,  Oct.  17,  1844. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  three-light  Cucumber  and  flielon- Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  oi 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  complete,  from  1/.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  I5.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
i  place,  Old  Kent-road.  *»*  Reference  given. 


HYACINTHS  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.— 
A  few  grains  are  effective.  Half  a  Bottle  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water  furnishes  a  superior  Liquid  Guano  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  Is.  Qd.  each, 
by  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEM,  Leadcnhall-street;  W.  Clarke,  Bishopsgate- 
within;  SmiTH,  Islington  Nursery  :  Gri.'ulet  and  Co.,Covent- 
Garden  ;  IjATt  and  RurLKv,  412,  Strand;  William  and  Johm 
NoBLK,  Fleet-strett;  TnoMAS  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Piccadilly; 
S.MiTH,  Covent-Garden ;  Charlwooh,  Tavistock-row;  W.  J. 
Nutting,  46,  Cheapside  J  G.  LAwaEN-Cfi,  IS,  Piccadilly ;  John 
Kern.\n,  Great  Rus?elJ-street,  Covent  Gardi'n ;  Lockhart, 
156,  Cheapside ;  SnuTTLiiwonTn,  PRnthcon;  MiNUiR,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  63,  Strand;  Tuatchkr  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Fryer,  Clarendon-terrace,  Camberwell ;  Thomas  Ansell, 
Camden  Town  ;  Thomas  Watki.vsom,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter; T.  S.KiNG,  Rochester;  W.  E.  Ren'di.v:,  Plyraouthj  DiCK- 
SOMS  and  Co,  Edinburgh;  Pontkv,  L^efls  ;  Fisher,  Holmes, 
and  Co  ,  Sheffield;  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Thoenb, 
Shepton  Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seuosmen  in  town  and 
j,ountry.  Wholaesale  Agents,  Daw,  Mackmurdo  and  Co., 
J  00,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


Sales  tj)  Huction. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to 
announce  they  have  received  instructions  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Windmill-lane,  Camberwell,  on 
Monday,  28th  of  October,  i8-i4,  and  fniiowing  days,  at  Eleven 
o'clock,  a  most  valuable  and  varied  collection  of  Hardy  Trees; 
Shrubs,  American  Plants,  Evergreens,  blooming  Camellias, 
Ericas,  &c.  Amongst  the  stock  will  beftund  some  fine  bearing 
Mulberries,  and  several  hundred  of  fine  straight  young  plants 
of  ditto.  There  are  also  fiue  Magnolias  of  sorts,  strong  Vines 
in  pots,  Climbing  and  other  Roses,  a  first-rate  collection  of 
choice  American  Plants,  and  other  valuable  Shrubs,  affording 
a  most  eligible  opportunity  for  Nurserymen  providing  them- 
selves with  healthy  stock.  A  portion  of  the  American  Plants, 
Shrubs,  &c.,  will  be  lotted  in  varied  collection  to  suit  all  cus- 
tomers. Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


ST.  ALBAN'S.  HERTS. 
UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Executors  of  the  Mortgagee  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  Estate  having  been  disposed  of),  to  submit  to 
public  competition,  on  the  premises,  the  Key  Field  Nursery, 
St.  Alban's,  on  Monday,  Nov.  I8th.  I8J4,  Riid  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  varied  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Fruit  and  Furest-trees,  Evergreens,  Ornamental, 
Deciduous,  and  American  Plants  ol  every  variety,  and  about 
3000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consi.^iing  of  the  choicest 
varieties;  1,000,000  Quick  and  Oaks,  of  different  ages;  Seedling 
Beech,  Ash,  &c..  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  niid  Rhubarb,  Dahlias, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants.  The  lots  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
large  and  small  purchasers.  May  be  vii^wed  one  week  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasersj  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  of  A.  A.  Dorant,  Auctioneer  and 
Land  Surveyor,  St.  Alban's;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  PLANTS,  &C. 

FSEIBOLD  is  just  arrived  with  a  fine  Collection 
•  tof  COLEOPTERA  from  Mexico,  and  some  choice 
FERNS,  to  be  had  per  100;  also  some  rare  ZOOPHYTES,  from 
llie  West  Indies.  A  young  German  Naturalist  is  now  going  to 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Yucatan,  on  F.  Seibold's  account. 
He  will  take  orders  for  Cadi,  Orchidaceous,  and  other  Plants,  as 
also  for.  Dry  Specimeus,  Seeds,  &c.  &c.  AH  orders  must  be 
given  by  the  25th  inst.— 270,  High  Holborn,  Oct.  18,  1844. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


T  WEEKS  AND  D-\Y,  Architects,  &c.,  Glou- 
t'  •  cester  Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of  Bot- 
tom-Heat, now  becoming  so  universally  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for  20  years  in  designing    and   building   CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    to    every    description     of     I 
Buildings  to  which  heat    is    applicable,  J.  Weeks  ano  Dav    ' 
have     the     greatest      confidence     in      recommending     their 
BOILERS  as    the   most   efilcient  of  any  yet  invented,   their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  lengtli,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  use  at    I 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory;  and  a    j 
variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Models,  Plans,  &c.  &c. 


SIX  DAYS'  SALE.— VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK.  i 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS  beg  to  i 

announce  that  the  Sale  of  the  celebrated  Nursery  Stock,  I 

at  the  American  Nursery,  Leytousto.ie  (abuit  one  mile  from  \ 
the  railvvay  station,  Stratford),  will  commence  on  MoNnAY, 
21st  October,  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  terminate  ou  Sa:  urday,  Oct.  26. 


|l 


AMERICAN  NURSERY.  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 

and  Others. 

MR.  KIRKE  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises 
(late  the  American  Nursery),  Kiiig's-road,  Chelsea,  on 
Wehnesday,  October  30,  1844,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve  o'clock  (each  day),  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  the 
ground  being  required  for  other  purposes,  the  VALUABLE  COL- 
LECTION, comprising  several  thousand  Aucuba  japonicas, 
Laurels,  Laurestinus,  Hollies,  Box  (common  and  Siberian,) 
Lilacs,  Roses,  Poplars,  fine  standard  Mulberries,  Yews,  a  quan- 
tity of  large  ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 
Yuccas,  Orange  and  Lemon-trees,  Gfeenhouse  Plants,  &c.  &c. 
(arranged  in  large  and  small  lots,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
purchasers),  and  Greenhouses.  May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  ' 
to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  of  Messrs. 
Gaines,  Seedsmen,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lock- 
hart,  Seedsmen,  Cheapside,  City  ;  and  at  the  Oflices  of  the 
Auctioneer,  29,  Brompton-row,  Erompton. 
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SPLENDID  NEW  GERANIUM— THURTELL'S  "  OTHELLO." 

THIS  very  distinct  and  superb  variety  was  raised  by 
Capt.  TouRTELL,  R.N.,  Devonport,  and  is  allowed  by  all 
•who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  greatest  novelty  that  has  been  ino- 
diiccd ill  Geraniums,  po?ssssing  a  new  ciiaracter,  altogether 
unlike  any  other  sort,  which  at  once  arrests  the  eye,  and  fixes 
a'-tention  upon  it  in  the  midtit  of  all  the  finest  modern  varieties ; 
it  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  buy  it.  The  shape 
is  perfect,  and  the  habit  excellent. 

A  full  description  of  this  and  other  first-rate  Seedlings  raised 
by  that  celebrated  cultivator,  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
principal  Horticultural  Shows  this  summer,  and  cut  blooms  of 
which  obtained  an  extra  prize  at  tlie  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Uotunic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  2J  July,  1S4-1,  will  he 
found  in  their  Catalogue  of  New  Geraniums,  just  published  by 
LLfcoMBE,  PiNCE,  and  Co.,  who  possess  the  entire  stock  of  all 
Capt.  TnunTELL's  flowers,  and  are  now  ready  to  execute  orders 
with  fine  strong  plants  at  very  moderate  prices. —E.Keter  Nursery. 


'Et^e  S-arUmerg*  ^-liranicle^ 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER    19,    1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Satuhdav,    Oot.  26    Royal  Botanii;  ...       4  p.m 

Friday,         Not.   1    Botanical  ....        8  p.w 


What  is  required  when  cuttings  oe, plants  ;VnE 
TO  BE  STRUCK,  IS  a  due  adjustment  of  lieat,  light, 
and  moisture.  The  first  stimulates  the  vital  process, 
the  second  causes  the  formation  of  matter  out  of 
■which  roots  and  leaves  are  to  be  organised,  the  third 
is  at  once  a  vehicle  for  the  food  required  by  the 
cutting,  and  a  part  of  it.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
know  how  to  adjust  these  agents. 

If  the  heat  is  too  high,  organs  are  formed  faster 
than  they  can  he  solidified  ;  if  too  low,  decay  comes 
on  before  the  reproductive  forces  can  be  put  in 
action.  When  light  is  too  powerful,  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  cutting  are  lost  faster  than  they  can  be 
supplied  ;  when  too  feeble,  there  is  not  a  sufficiently 
quick  formation  of  organisable  matter  to  construct 
the  new  roots  and  leaves  with.  If  w.ater  is  deficient, 
the  cutting  is  starved ;  if  over-abundant,  it  rots. 

It  is,  then,  the  adjustment  of  these  varying  forces 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cutting  to  be  acted  upon 
tliat  constitutes  the  art  of  propagation.  It  is  this 
■which  theory  cannot  supply,  but  which  depends 
upon  skill  and  experience.  If  any  part  of  the  opera- 
tions of  cultivation  can  be  called  empirical,  it  is  this. 
And  yet  the  operator  is  not  without  rules  to  guide 
him  in  this  adjustment;  the  misfortune  is,  that  they 
are  too  general. 

The  sifter  a  cutting,  the  quicker  must  be  the 
excitement  and  application  of  the  formative  process, 
the  more  the  light,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  more  hard  and  woody  a  cutting,  the  slower  will 
be  the  operation,  the  more  feeble  the  light,  thegreatcr 
the  quantity  of  water.  If  these  conditions  of  new 
growth  can  but  be  preserved,  all  cuttings  of  all  plants 
may  be  converted  into  new  individuals. 

The  great  enemies  of  the  propagator,  says  Mr. 
Jseumann,  are  rotting  and  drying ;  for  this  reason 
cuttings  are  preserved  in  the  midst  of  a  temperature 
and  humidity  always  equal,  the  evaporation  of  the 
Eoil  is  hindered,  and  the  perspiration  of  the  cuttings 
is  prevented. 

Heat,  light,  and  moisture  being  thus  shown  to  be 
the  agents  to  whose  assistance  we  must  look  for  suc- 
cess, and  by  whose  mismanagement  the  liopes  of  the 
gardener  are  ruined,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  how  each  can  be  best  and  most  efficiently 
controlled. 

And  first  of  heat. 

We  know  that  plants  a'  e  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  that  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries the  .'species  are  nearly  alike,  that  distant  countries 
are  clothed  with  vegetation  of  entirely  different  kinds, 
and  that  the  distinction  in  the  vegetation  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  the  countries  from  each 
other.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  species  in 
Normandy  that  do  not  grow  wild  on  this  side  the 
Channel;  there  is  not  a  dozen  species  common  to 
Kngland  and  bengal.  Species,  in  fact,  are  in  general 
limited  by  similarity  of  temperature,  and  cannot 
exi«t  beyond  such  limits.  One  of  the  first  consider- 
ations for  the  propagator,  therefore,  is  what  amount  of 
heal  is  natural  to  a  species  during  its  season  of  growth. 
Willi  less  than  that  it  is  hopeless  to  make  cuttings 
grow.  It  is  only  when  ])lants  strike  freely  that  tlie 
natural  amount  of  heat  is  sufficient;  in  general  they 
require  more.  The  amount  of  heat  found  in  tlieir 
natural  climate  may  be  enough  for  them  to  grow  in  ; 
but    a    greater   degree    of  excitement,    by    means 

■  f  a    higher    temperature,    will   be   demanded    Ijy 

in    to  Btrikc   root    in,  when    cut    up    into   the 

i^^ment*     called     cuttings.        A      Willow- cutting 

.'  k   into  the  open   ground    will  ttrike  root,    but 

' lot*  «o  much  faster  and  more  vigorously  if  placed 

; :.  a  lintlMicl.      A  Whitetlioni  culling  in    the   open 

;r,iinrl  will  not  root  at  all  ;  in  a   warm  iiropagating 

I. 'lime,  it  will  do  no  readily  ;  and,  to  reverse  the  illus- 

ira'ioii.cutlinpii  of  tropical   plants,   which  naturally 

■  .ioy  a  very  high  temperature,  will  perish  if  it  isre- 
■  ":i\,  and  will  only  put  forth  rooln  when  it  israised 

i^idcrably  above  tlicir  natural  mandard.  'I'liuH 
.Mr.  Neumann  rncnlionn  tlut  Nutmegs,  Guaiacuin, 
.Mangoes,  &c,,  will  not  succeed  unlesit  in  a  tempera- 


ture of  about  100°  Fah.     That  degree  of  heat,  again,  1 
would  be  fatal  to  greenhouse  plants. 

But  it  is  not  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
that  requires  to  be  maintained  above  that  to  which 
plants  are  naturally  subject :  it  is  the  soil  that  must 
be  warmed.  The  fust  object  is  to  obtain  roots; 
those  organs  once  formed,  leaves  will  follow.  The 
vital  action  whicli  causes  the  production  of  roots  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  local ;  roots  are  produced  by  the 
development  of  the  cellular  matter  of  the  under- 
ground part;  that  cellular  matter  requires  to  be  sti- 
mulated by  unusual  warmth;  but  the  necessary 
stimulus  cannot  be  communicated  by  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere: it  is  the  warmth  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
cellular  matter  lies  buried  that  must  be  secured. 
Unusual  warmth  of  the  air  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  buds,  and  would  cause  a  premature 
appearance  of  leaves,  which  would  be  anything 
rather  than  conducive  to  the  success  of  a  cutting.  If 
soil  were  to  be  kept  at  33",  and  the  air  at  84°,  leaves 
would  form,  but  no  roots  would  be  emitted  under 
ground,  however  skilful  the  operator;  and  then,  un- 
less roots  were  thrown  out  above  ground,  the  cuttings 
would  speedily  exhaust  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  soil  were  kept  at  84°,  and  the  air  at  33", 
leaves  would  certainly  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  roots 
had  struck  out,  although  in  a  pinched  and  shivering 
condition. 

A  proper  degree  of  foWom-/ie.(<,  then,  is  the  first 
point  for  consideration,  for  all  other  processes  are 
subservient  to  that  fundamental  requisite;  and  the 
rule  is,  that  it  should  always  be  higher  by  several  de- 
grees than  that  to  which  plants  are  naturally  subject. 
Unfortunately  we  have  very  little  evidence  to  show 
what  that  is  ;  but  a  rough  estimate  of  it  may  be 
formed  by  regarding  it  to  equal  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  ;  hence  the  great  value  of  good 
meteorological  observations  to  gardeners.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  it  U  required  to  strike  a  cutting 
of  some  plant  from  Algiers,  and  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  there  were  70° — which  is, 
we  believe,  about  the  truth— the  safe  course  for  the 
gardener  to  take  would  be,  to  plunge  his  cutting  in 
soil  warmed  up  to  75°. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  should 
have  as  yet  compiled  a  set  of  meteorological  tables 
fer  the  use  of  gardeners.  They  would  be  invaluable ; 
and  we  live  in  hope  that  some  public  body  will,  ere 
long,  take  up  the  subject.  Scattered  through  books, 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  which,  although 
imperfect,  is  of  great  value,  but  nobody  knows 
where  to  look  for  it  when  it  is  wanted.  If  such  a 
work  were  once  compiled,  evidence  would  quickly 
accumulate,  for  inquirers  would  learn  what  to  ob- 
serve. With  that  evidence,  gardening  would  assume 
more  and  more  the  condition  of  a  science;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  heat, 
light,  and  moisture  of  different  climates  is,  next  after 
the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  the  surest  guide  to 
successful  cultivation. 

The  action  of  light  and  heat  we  shall  consider  on 
the  next  occasion. 

Now  that  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  an 
Acorn  harvest  of  unexampled  abundance,  do  not  let 
us  throw  away  the  advantage.  The  value  of  these 
nuts  for  pig-feeding,  and  for  deer  or  poultry,  is  well 
known ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  their  natural 
state,  they  are  anything  like  so  nutritious  as  they 
would  be  with  a  little  preparation.  We  know  that 
Barley  is  greatly  improved  by  being  malted  ;  because 
ilie  starch  which  it  contains  is  by  that  process  con- 
verted into  sugar.  'Why  should  we  not  treat  Acorns 
ill  the  same  way  ?  They,  too,  are  full  of  starch,  and 
if  malted  would  exchange  it  for  sugar. 

All  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  is  to  moisten 
the  Acorns,  gather  them  into  a  large  heap  in  an  out- 
house, and  throw  mats  or  sacks  over  them.  In  a 
short  time  they  would  heat,  and  begin  to  grow.  As 
soon  as  the  young  root  is  an  inch  long  the  malting 
would  be  effected,  and  might  be  stopped  by  simply 
spreading  the  Acorns  out  to  dry  again. 

We  believe  this  has  been   done  already  to  some 
profit;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  worth  the  experi 
meiit,  especially  for  cottagers,  for  whose  pigs  Acorns 
are  always  in  such  request.     It  costs  nothing,  and 
cannot  do  harm. 


As  the  season  for  plant  i  no  Tulips  is  rapidly  ap 
pioachiiig,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
translation  of  a  work  published  by  a  first-rate  I'ari- 
sian  cultivator.  Our  Tuliji-growing  friends  will 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  our 
neinlihours  on  the  Conlinent  agree  with  us  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  bcauliful  flower,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  iio.ssibly  may  meet  with  some  inlbrmation 
which  may  be  of  service  in  the  future  management 
of  their  beds,  ^c.  \Vc  have  made  a  clo.sc  translation 
of  that  part  of  the  work  which  describes  the  forma- 
tion of  Ihe  btds,  planting,  '*<;c. ;  and  where  the  Con- 
tinental practice  differs  from  ours,  we  uliall  give  cur 
own  opinions  as  we  proceed. 


For  the  bed,  "  an  open  situation,"  says  the  writer, 
"is  chosen,  facing,  if  possible,  the  south-east  or 
south-west,  and  at  least  15  or  20  feet  from  any  walls. 
The  soil  is  then  excavated,  forming  a  cavity  about  17 
yards  long,  18  inches  deep  on  one  side  and  14  on  the 
other,  and  .3A  feetin  breadth. 

"It  may  then  be  filled  in  September  or  October 
with  a  friable  substantial  maiden  loam,  which  has 
been  previously  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  The 
bed  must  be  raised  two  inches  above  the  surface  on 
the  side  where  the  bed  is  18  inches  deep,  and  6  inches 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  it  is  14,  thus  forming  an 
inclined  plane. 

'•  By  this  means  the  florist  can  see  at  a  glance  his 
whole  collection,  and  without  confusion  inspect  tliera 
individually.  There  is  also  another  advantage 
gained  by  giving  the  bed  a  gentle  slope:  drenching 
heavy  rain  can  easily  flow  off,  which  otherwise 
might  stagnate,  and  by  soddening  the  ground  cause 
serious  damage  to  the  bulbs.'' 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  method  in 
England  is  to  form  the  bed  highest  in  the  centre,  so 
that  in  a  bed  of  seven  rows  of  flowers,  which  is  the 
number  generally  adopted,  the  fourth  or  middle  row 
is  the  tallest,  and  the  others  decrease  in  height  on 
both  sides,  the  first,  or  the  row  next  the  path,  being 
shortest.  By  this  arrangement,  we  obtain  an  equally 
good  view  of  each  side  of  the  bed. 

We  do  not,  however,  admire  the  plan  of  sifting  or 
screening  the  soil  composing  the  bed,  as  we  are  confi- 
dent that  bulbs  do  better  in  maiden  loam,  well  beaten 
with  a  spade,  in  which  the  decayed  turf  is  retained, 
than  in  earth  or  compost  which  has  been  passecl 
through  a  sieve. 

"  If  a  second  bed  is  formed,"  says  our  author, 
"  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  parallel  with  the 
first,  and  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  should 
be  separated  from  it  by  a  path  four  feet  wide,  and 
its  slope  ought  to  be  in  ihe  opposite  direction,  that  is, 
the  two  beds  ought  to  incline  one  tov,'ards  the  other 
to  produce  a  more  beautiful  effect.  In  order  to 
supply  the  requisite  nutriment  for  the  support  of  the 
bulbs,  which  when  grown  for  a  length  of  time 
in  the  same  soil  become  foul  and  degenerate,  the 
person  who  during  fifteen  years  has  had  the  whole 
management  of  my  Tulips,  changes  the  soil  com- 
posing the  beds  every  two  years;  and  to  obtain  as 
fine  a  bloom  the  second  season  as  the  first,  he  spreads 
in  July  or  August  a  quantity  of  night-soil,  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state,  so  as  to  completely  saturate  the  beds; 
after  a  month  has  elapsed,  he  mixes  it  well  together, 
either  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve  or  screen,  or  by 
turning  it  over  with  a  spade,  even  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  enriched 
with  this  most  excellent  manure.  If  night-soil  is 
not  easily  procured,  well-rotten  cow-manure,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth,  may  be  added  to  the  soil 
composing  the  bed." 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  situation,  the  earth  most 
proper  for,  and  the  form  of  the  beds,  with  the 
manure  usually  employed  on  the  Continent. 

We  consider  cow-manure,  in  a  thoroughly  decom- 
posed state,  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  the  composition 
of  a  Tulip  bed,  and  from  experience  we  can  say, 
that  some  of  the  finest  blooms  we  ever  had  were  when 
a  thick  layer  of  cow-dung  formed  the  sub-stratum. 

As  for  night-soil,  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  is 
often  used  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  although 
we  have  seen  its  good  effects  on  Ranunculuses,  by 
being  spread  over  the  bed  when  it  was  dug,  in 
autumn,  and  washed  in  by  the  heavy  rains  usual  at 
that  period.  Where  fresh  maiden  loam  cannot  be 
procured,  this  might  be  tried,  as  we  are  sure  that 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  our  author's  experience. 
—  W.  

PRUNING  FOREST-TREES. 

limtilesqnt;  falcc  ramos  amputaus. — IIoraci.;. 

With  piuning-knifc  the  useless  branch  he  cuts. 
I  HAVE  lately  seen  a  long  Article  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle^  signed  "  W.  Billiiigton,"  containing  some 
strictures  on  tbe  management  of  my  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nerquis;  and  in  support  of  those 
opinions  tlie  writer  refers  to  a  work  entitled  "  Facts  and 
Hints,"  published  by  him  some  twenty  years  ago.  I 
think  be  estimates  too  highly  the  interest  created  by  that 
work,  in  supposing  not  only  that  every  one  read  it  at  the 
time,  but  that  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  readers 
as  10  be  still  remembered.  In  his  present  letter,  how- 
ever, the  hints  may  h.ive  been  repeated — facts  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten.  Mr.  liillington's  principles,  reduced 
to  few  words,  seem  to  be  that  the  tree  is  supported 
from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  leaves  and  branches, 
ralher  than  from  the  soil,  through  the  agency  of  the 
roots — a  theory  certainly  very  acceptable  to  the  owners 
of  barren  mountain  soil,  had  it  anything  to  support  it 
but  tbe  assertion  of  the  writer.  1  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  deny  that  a  tree  with  numerous  healthy  branches  and 
leaves  will  increase  in  girth,  more  than  one  that  has  hut 
few  leaves,  and  tbcm  diseased.  Here  has  been  a  confusion 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  leaves  the  question  untouched, 
Whether  a  wholesome  discipliiio  in  iciuoving  a  redun- 
dancy of  branelies  may  not  lend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  trio.'    I  do  not  deny  that  leaves  are  necessary  to  the 
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well-being  of  a  tree,  and  probably  are  to  them  what  the, 
lungs  are  to  the  human  system ;  and  every  farmer  is 
aware  that  plants  with  large  and  full  leaves  do  not  ex- 
haust the  soil  in  the  same  proportion  as  roots  which  have 
smaller  leaves;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  will 
deny  that  the  various  branches  which  Mr.  Billington 
would  so  carefully  preserve,  must  appropiinte  to  them- 
selves a  certain  jiortion  of  sap  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  parent  stem.  Why  is  it  re- 
commendeil  to  head  down  a  tree  that  has  been  trans- 
planted, but  to  keep  down  the  sap  within  narrower 
limits  ?  for  the  roots,  from  their  recent  removal,  do  not  at 
once  so  fully  perform  their  functions,  and  thus  furnish 
but  a  feeble  supply ;  and  if  the  process  of  heading  has 
not  been  adopted,  for  the  first  few  years  the  topmost 
boughs  seem  dead  j  but  as  the  roots  begin  to  feed  upon 
the  earlh,  the  vegetation  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  at 
length  the  sap  has  been  driven  into  the  extremities,  ex- 
hibiting in  this  process  a  convincing  proof  of  the  tallacy 
of  Mr.  Billington's  theory — that  it  is  by  the  descending 
sap  that  the  tree  is  nourished.  Mr.  IBilUnglon  likens 
the  leaves  to  members,  and  the  branches  to  families,  and 
therefore  the  more  they  are  multiplied,  the  more  the 
nation,  which  he  supposes  to  bs  represented  by  the  trunk, 
will  be  enriched.  I  accept  his  premis-^s  to  overthrow 
his  conclusion  ;  for,  who  ever  thought  a  nation's  welfare 
was  increased  by  the  merely  multiplying  the  popula- 
tion, without  providing  means  fur  their  support  ?  There 
seems  something  analogous  in  the  human  frame  ;  by 
amputating  a  limb,  we  generally  find  that  the  patient 
becomes  stouter.  Mr.  Billington  then  asserts  that  re- 
moving branches  on  their  first  appearance  is  calculated 
to  make  the  tree  puny,  and  he  would  wait  till  ihey  are 
of  larger  growth.  I  should  conceive  the  very  reverse. 
As  well  m'ght  the  practitioner  delay  the  removal  of  an 
excrescence  from  the  human  body,  until  all  its  parts  had 
become  perfect  through  which  it  had  drawn  its  nourish- 
ment. I  had  reserved  a  specimen,  where  the  knife  had 
never  been  applied,  where  all  its  natural  tendencies  had 
been  uncorrected,  for  the  edification  of  Billingtonian 
■visitors,  but  I  regret  that  it  had  died  before  Mr.  Billing- 
ton's  inspection — I  suppose  with  shame  at  its  own 
uncouth  structure  ;  for  when  contrasted  with  its  neigh- 
bours it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  deformed  dwarf, 
beside  a  company  of  well  set  up  grenadiers.  Another 
point  in  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Billing'on  in  his  mode 
of  pruning: — He  would  foreshorten  the  branch  which 
he  intends  to  remove,  instead  of  cutting  it  off  close 
to  the  trunk,  and  thus  making  a  second  attack 
two  or  three  years  after;  by  this  I  apprehend  he  causes 
a  grent-^r  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  member  to  be  removed,  and  creates  a  knot  in  the 
timber  when  eventually  cut  dot-rn.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Billington  is  very  certain  as  to  his  own  mode  of'  opera- 
tion, or  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried  ;  for  he 
speaks  of  encouraging  branches,  or  removing  them  when 
necessary  ;  it  would  have  been  more  in  character  with 
one  professing  to  teach,  to  have  told  us  when  that  neces- 
sity existed.  Mr.  Billington  then  takes  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Russell,  an  eminent  engineer,  to  task,  and  questions  the 
fairness  of  his  comparing  the  tre?s  at  Nerquis  with  those 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  under  different  treat- 
ment;  but,  with  singular  inconsistency,  proceeds  to 
comjiare  them  with  the  woods  of  other  proprietors, 
planted  in  totally  different  localities,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
totally  different  soils.  The  public,  however,  will  judge 
which  offered  the  fairest  Lest.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Billington's  letter  leaves  me  in  some  doubt 
83  to  what  his  real  views  are  ;  for,  having  throughout 
declaimed  against  pruning,  he  adds,  *'  I  protest  against 
the  non-pruning  advocates  ;  "  and  winds  up  by  saying, 
"  It  is  clear  that  we  may  regulate  by  skill  and  art  tlie 
increase  of  the  girth  and  elongation  of  the  trunk  to 
almost  any  propoition  we  please."  This  is  precisely 
the  object  I  have  in  view  ;  and,  to  meii-t  the  crude  and 
unsupported  opinions  of  Mr.  Billington,  T  would  invite 
any  unprejudiced  person,  capable  of  judging,  to  visit 
the  plantaiions  in  question  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
having  received  some  very  flattering  testimonies  to  their 
management,  from  scientific  and  practical  men,  I  can, 
.  with  jierfect  good  humour,  submit  to  the  condemnatory 
remarks  of  Mr.  Billington.— jr.  J\l.  Thackeray,  M.D., 
Chester. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Aktsoplia  horticola — {called  the  Maij-hug  and 
Bracken-clock.)— 'V\\\s  insect  is  so  great  a  plague  in  two 
of  its  stages,  and  has  been  so  very  troublesome  this  year, 
that  its  history  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
cultivator.  When  the  Roses  are  in  full  bloom  in  May, 
these  beetles  sometimes  do  very  extensive  mischief  to  the 
floorers,  by  eating  out  the  anthers  and  consuming  the 
petals.  I  hftve  also  observed  them  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  Bramble  and  Kglantine,  and  remember  that 
some  years  since  a  host  of  them  passed  over  a  friend's 
garden  at  Thetford,  and  completely  destroyed  all  the 
Roses,  "  leaving  only  the  fibres  of  the  leaves;  and  on  the 
flowers  of  those  varieties  that  were  in  bloom,  they  hung 
liktJ  small  swarms  of  bees;  the  previous  year  the  crops 
of  Apples  and  Nectarines  were  destroyed  by  them  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,"*  and  the  young  Apple-trees  are 
occasionally  defoliated  by  them.  At  another  time  they 
were  so  abundant  on  the  Acacias  near  Petersfield,  as  to 
consume  the  foliage,  and  when  the  trees  were  shaken, 
they  fell  down  like  a  shower  of  hail.  In  the  month  of 
June  they  frequent  Corn-fields  and  the  surrounding 
hedges,  about  which  they  fly  during  the  day,  and  enjoy 
the  sunshine  ;  they  are  seen  also  in  Grass-fields,  by  road- 


sides,   and  the  sea-shore,  where  they  often   lie    dead  at 
high-water  mark  in  considerable  numbers. 

Having  deposited  about  a  hundred  eggs  in  the  earth, 
the  female  dies,  and  the  larvee  hatch  and  commence  their 
attacks  upon  the  roots  of  the  Grass.  Bouche  says  they 
live  also  on  the  roots  of  different  flowers  in  pots,  as  Saxi- 
fragas,  Trollius,  &c.,  which  they  gnaw  off  to  the  stem. 
It  is,  however,  on  lawns  and  pastures  that  these  larvse 
commit  the  greatest  ravages  ;  by  consulting  the  roots 
the  Grass  dies,  the  dead  turf  becomes  rotten,  and  sinks 
irregularly  under  the  feet,  owing  to  the  burrows  which 
the  maggots  had  made  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  rooks  and 
starlings  add  to  the  disorder  by  jmlling  up  the  turf  to 
feed  upon  them.  These  maggots  were  in  vast  bodies  in 
Sept.  IS39  and  1840  in  Hants  and  Gloucestershire;  and 
I  received  many  letters  with  specimens  this  autumn,  com- 
plaining of  their  devastations.  It  is  stated  that  they  are 
feeding  three  years,  and  they  reside  about  an  inch  be- 
neath the  turf ;  but  as  winter  approaches,  they  retire 
deeper  into  the  earth  ;  and  even  in  November,  when 
frost  has  set  in,  they  have  buried  themselves  a  spade 
deep.  From  their  large  and  uniform  size  at  this  season, 
I  expect  they  are  generally  full  grown  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  pupa  state,  for  which  purpose  they  form  cells 
in  the  earth,  and  in  all  probibility  remain  in  that 
quiescent  state  until  the  following  spring,  when  the 
beetles  emerge  about  the  time  the  Roses  flower. 


Linnreus  named  this  beetle  Scarabfeus  horticola  j  Fabri- 
cius  included  itinhis  genus Melolontha,  and  it  nowforms, 
with  some  others,  a  group  called  Anisoplia.f  In  Norfolk 
it  bears  the  name  of  May-bug  amongst  the  farmers,  and 
with  the  trout-fishers  in  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  it  is 
designated  the  Bracken-clock.  A.  horticola  (fig.  2),  is  a 
pretty  shining  beetle  clothed  withlongish  hairs,  dark  on 
the  upper,  and  yellowish  on  the  under  side  ;  the  head, 
thorax,  and  scutel,  are  of  a  bright  green,  often  with  a 
violet  tint ;  the  head  is  thickly  and  roughly,  and  the 
thorax  finely  and  more  sparingly  punctured  ;  the 
9-jointed  antennre  (fig.  3),  are  ferruginous;  the  club  and 
palpi  are  piceous  ;  the  elytra  are  bright  fulvous,  with 
seveii  distinct  and  several  obscure  irregularly  punctured 
Btriee  ;  wings  ample  ;  the  underside  and  legs  are  black, 
with  a  green  shadt?,  the  anterior  being  the  stoutest,  the 
hinder  the  longest.  Tiie  first  pair  of  tibiae  are  notched 
externally,  forming  two  distinct  teeth  in  the  mule  ;  the 
others  are  spurred  at  the  apei  ;  the  tarsi  are  5-jointed  ; 
the  claws  are  unequal,  the  internal  one  being  broad  and 
bifid  in  the  two  anterior  pair.  Fig.  4,  a  fore  leg  of  the 
male  ;  the  line  shows  the  natural  length  of  the  beetle. 

The  larvce  are  rather  active,  and  can  walk  tolerably 
well,  dragging  their  bodies  after  them  ;  they  lie,  however, 
generally  curved  up  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe  ;  the 
head  is  deep  ochreous  and  destitute  of  eyes  ;  the  antennse 
are  very  distinct,  slender,  and  5-jointed  ;  the  mandibles 
are  somewhat  rust-coloured,  black  at  their  tips ;  the  body 
is  ochreous-white,  with  a  iGVi  brown  hairs,  tlie  apes  of  a 
lead  colour  when  the  larva  is  feeding,  but  like  the  rest 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  It  has  6  longish  legs  on 
the  breast,  clothed  with  bristly  hairs  ;  they  are  triarticu- 
late,  the  third  joint  short;  the  claws  are  small  and  acu- 
minated, with  one  or  two  bristles  on  the  sides  (fig.  1). 

To  kill  these  larvpe,  water  the  Grass  in  the  autumn 
with  l-lOth  gas  liquor  to  2-lOths  water;  it  will  do  no 
mischief  to  the  Grass,  but  will  extirpate  these  miners. 
Where  the  gas-liquor  cannot  be  obtained  employ  strong 
saltwater.  We  should  take  adpantage  of  mild  weather 
in  the  spring  to  break  up  affected  land,  as  at  that  time 
the  larvK  are  near  the  surface,  and  become  an  acceptable 
treat  to  the  rooks,  starlings,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  robins, 
&,c.  ;  and  even  sparrows  have  been  known  to  gorge 
themselves  with  these  larvce  so  that  they  were  unable  to 
fly.  In  the  absence  of  such  useful  birds,  pigs  will  be  of 
service  in  reducing  the  brood  of  maggots  ;  and  where  the 
Grass  is  only  partially  spotted,  it  is  very  beneficial  to 
strew  potash,  unslaked  lime,  or  other  alkalies  over  the 
infes'ed  land  before  or  after  the  winter  season,  which 
will  restore  the  Grass  to  vigour,  and,  it  is  presumed,  will 
destroy  the  grubs.  Heavy  rolling  has  also  been  success- 
fully resorted  to  with  a  view  of  settling  the  undermined 
turf.  If  it  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  beetles,  a  cloth 
should  be  spread  under  the  clustered  branches  previously 
to  shaking  them  ;  and  as  this  species  flies  in  the  day, 
this  operation  must  be  performed  early  in  the  morning, 
or  in  the  evening. — Ruricola. 


*  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent,,  fol.  626. 


TRIP  TO  PARIS  IN  SEARCH  OF  AUTUMNAL 
ROSES. 

Of  the  various  floral  improvements  of  modern  times, 
nothing  has  probably  produced  such  a  beautiful  change 
in  the  appearance  of  our  gardens  in  autumn,  or  has  been 
introduced  with  more  striking  effects,  than  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Roses.  What  can  be  more  cheering  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  to  behold  the  vivid  colours  of 
many  of  the  Bourbon  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  con- 
trasted with  the  more  delicate  tints  of  the  Tea-scented  set 


t  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  526. 


off  by  their  dark-green  foliage,  dow  that  autumn  has  set 
its  seal  on  many  of  Nature's  earlier  productions  ?  I  am, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Rose,  and  my  enthusiasm  has, 
ere  now,  carried  me  to  the  Continent  in  the  sultry  month 
of  June,  in  search  of  new  varieties.  Having  this  year 
caught  the  autumnal  mania,  I  resolved  to  delay  my  visit 
till  September,  in  expectation  of  finding  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Roses  blooming  in  greater  perfection.  In  this 
[  was  not  disappointed,  and  would  here  advise  connois- 
seurs of  Roses,  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  grounds 
of  the  large  growers  in  England,  to  do  so  twice  in  the 
year^in  June  for  summer  varieties,  and  in  September 
for  the  autumnal  sorts.  I  feel  assured  they  would  be 
well  recompensed  by,  and  highly  delighted  with  a  Sep- 
tember visit.  The  Rose  gardens  then  assume  altogether 
a  new  feature  ;  the  summer  Roses  are  gone,  and  the  au- 
tumnal kinds  appear  in  all  their  richness  and  beauty. 
True,  the  autumnal  Roses  bloom  in  June,  but  they  seem 
to  require  the  long  dewy  nights  to  bring  out  their  flowers 
in  trueness  of  character,  and  the  difference  is  oftentimes 
so  great,  that  the  well-known  Rose  of  June  would 
scarcely  be  recognised  when  blooming  in  September. 
Thinking,  however,  that  many  lovers  of  Rosea  might  not 
have  leisure  or  inclination  to  travel  so  far  in  search  of 
oue  object,  which,  among  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  becomes 
of  small  importance,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  account 
of  what  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  during  my  late 
tiip.  After  having  visited  the  grounds  of  the  Hertford- 
shire growers,  and  collected  the  choicest  of  Rosa's  traia 
there,  I  departed  well  pleased  with  what  1  had  seen,  and 
resolving  to  make  further  additions  from  foreign  cultiva- 
tors. Having  reached  the  French  capital,  the  first  cul- 
tivator to  whom  I  paid  a  visit  was  M,  Laffay,  the 
raiser  of  Madame  Laffay,  William  Jesse,  La  Reiae, 
and  many  other  of  our  most  beautiful  Roses.  I 
there  saw  Hybrid  Perpetual  La  Reiue  in  great  beauty, 
and  should  pronounce  it  one  of  the  gems  of  the  season  :. 
the  colour  is  pink,  with  a  lilac  hue,  very  glossy;  the 
flowers  are  globular  in  shape,  large,  and  very  sweet. 
Another  of  his  seedlings,  Comtesse  Duchatel,  is  a  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  of  a  superior  kind.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rose-colour,  with  thick  petals,  closely  set ;  Perpetuelle 
Indigo  is  a  distinct  variety,  of  a  peculiar  colour,  to  which. 
its  name  relates  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Mrs.  Cripps,  a 
pale  Rose,  appears  likely  to  become  a  profuse  autumnal 
bloomer;  Perpetuelle  ponctu^e,  a  bright  Rose  with 
white  spots,  is  a  very  pretty  variety.  Of  the  four  last 
mentioned,  M.  Laffay  hag,  I  believe,  the  entire  stock  at 
present,  but  intends  selling  plants  of  them  this  autumn. 
He  has  also  a  Moss  Rose,  Princesse  Adelaide,  of  a  pale 
rose-colour,  blooming  in  corymbs,  and  said  to  be  very 
handsome.  The  habits  of  the  plants  were  certainly  re- 
markable, having  a  degree  of  vigour  quite  foreign  to  thj 
Moss  tribe.  Their  season  of  flowering  was  past,  but  he 
said  that  the  flowers  were  like  those  of  Ornament  de 
Parade,  a  well-known  Gallica  Rose ;  and  other  growers 
spoke  well  of  it.  Among  others  noticed  here  were  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  De  Marx,  Coquette 
de  Believue,  and  Coquette  de  Montmorency — all  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  of  recent  introduction  :  the  last-mentioned  is 
in  every  respect  a  beautiful  flower.  M.  Laffay  is  aa 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Roses,  but  a  lover  of  fruits  also. 

To  enumerate  the  various  grounds  visited  would,  I 
find,  become  tediouB,  and  occupy  too  much  space,  hat- 
ing often  looked  through  several  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
I  must,  therefore,  arrange  the  varieties  noted  down  as 
most  remarkable,  in  their  respective  families. 

Among  the  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  were — 
Laurence  de  Montmorency,  a  free-flowering  variety  of 
a  purphsh  rose-colour;  Lady  Elphinstone,  rosy  crimson, 
also  a  good  autumn  bloomer  ;  Baronne  Prevost,  pale 
rose,  sweet,  and  of  an  immense  size;  Comte  d'Eu,  a 
most  beautiful  carmine,  but  scarcely  double  enough, 
though  apparently  superior  to  Gloire  de  Rosamenes  ; 
La  Bedoyere,  a  variety,  of  the  character  of  Comte  d'Eu, 
more  double,  and  quite  equal  in  colour;  Marquisa  Boc- 
cella,  delicate  flesh,  a  decided  acquisition  among  a  clasa 
of  Roses  the  prevailing  colours  of  which  are  purple  and 
crimson;  Prince  de  Galles,  purplish  crimson,  a  free 
grower,  and  seemingly  well  adapted  for  a  pillar  Rose. 

Among  the  Bourbons  were — Charles  Souchet,  purplish 
crimson,  of  a  very  pretty  shape  ;  Comte  de  Rambuteau,, 
of  the  same  cast;  Delille,  a  dark  rose,  finely  cupped; 
Due  de  Chartres,  pale  red,  and  a  most  superb  Rose  ;  Du* 
mont  du  Couraet,  bright  carmine,  sometimes  curiously 
marbled  ;  Edward  Defosse,  a  bright  pink,  shaped  like 
Madame  Nerard,  first  rate  ;  George  Cuvier,  pale  rose 
Glory  cf  Paris,  another  crimson  variety,  marbled  witli 
violet,  and  a  fine  rose;  Imperatrice  Jose'phine,  pale  pink, 
of  a  very  elegunt  shape,  blooming  in  corymbs  ;  La  Gik- 
cieuse,  reddish  crimson,  a  seedling  from  Emile  Courtier, 
and  an  estimable  variety  ;  Le  Grenadier,  vivid  ciimson, 
frequently  tinged  with  violet;  Madame  Suchet,  r08( 
and  blush  marbled,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  variety 
Princesse  Clementine,  violet  crimson,  good  ;  PrincesBI 
de  Modena,  flesh  ;  Suchet,  bright  purplish  crimsoD; 
very  fine  ;  Souvenir  d'Anselume,  a  lively  cherry  colour 
Souvenir  de  Dumont  d'Urviile,  crimson,  changing  t( 
violet  after  expanding,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  t 
magnificent  flesh-coloured  rose. 

Among  the  Noisettes  were — Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  wfl] 
of  Le  Pactole,  but  in  its  then  state  not  superior  ;  Similor 
a  yellowish  buff,  but  in  appearance  a  weak  grower  ;  an) 
Chromatella,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  Rose  of  yellow  NoisetW 
cast,  of  a  paler  yellow  than  I  expected,  and  which  doei 
not  appear  to  open  too  freely.  It  has,  however,  been  al 
unfavourable  season  there  for  its  flowering,  and  not  beiij] 
very  plentiful,  it  may  yet  prove  better  than  is  anticipated 

Among  the  Tea-scented,  I  noticed  Adam,  rose;  tl 
flowers  were  bold  and  large,  but  not  Tery  abundantly  pCO 
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duced  ;  Barbot,  yellow,  timed  with  rose,  a  very  pleading 
kind  ;  Boutrand,  rose;  Comte  de  Paris,  flesh,  one  of  the 
finest  Tea-scented  Roses  ;  Delices  de  Plantier,  coppery 
rose,  very  rich-looking  ;  Josephine  Malton,  bu&sh  yel- 
low, of  a  beautiful  form  ;  Julie  Mansais,  sulphury  wliite, 
the  buds  large  and  handsome  ;  La  Renommee,  a  whitish 
yellow,  not  new,  but  apparently  little  known  ;  Madame 
Roussel,  white  ;  Marie  de  Medicis,  rose,  with  fawn 
centre,  good  and  distinct ;  Moire,  large  full  pale  yellow, 
a  superb  Rose  ;  and  Safranot,  a  distinct  and  striking 
variety,  of  a  beautiful  saffron  colour  when  first  expand- 
ing, gradually  melting  off  into  buff.  Some  of  these 
varieties  I  had  previously  seen  in  England,  and  in  equal 
beauty  of  bloom  ;  but  others  I  there  claimed  acquaint- 
anceship with  for  the  first  time. 

Roses  in  Pots  were  numerous,  but  there  were  none 
remarkable  as  specimens  of  superior  cultivation ;  cer- 
tainly none  that  I  saw  were  equal  to  those  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  about  London,  by  Messrs. 
Beck,  Lane,  Paul,  and  others ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  right 
to  judge  them  by  such  a  standard,  as  they  were  not  grown 
to  show  what  could  be  done  with  Roses  in  pots  under 
good  management,  but  merely  as  market  plants.  As 
such,  the  only  objection  to  them  by  Englishmen  would 
be  the  tall  stems  on  which  they  were  worked,  and  the 
little  attention  paid  to  their  beauty.  The  head  of  the 
plant  seemed  to  be  considered  the  only  part  worthy  of 
notice. —  W.  Paul,  Ckeshunt. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Plantation  at  Nerquis. — In   reply   to   Mr.    Bil- 
lington's    statement,  (p.  651),  I  beg  to   say   that   there 
were  four  persons — one  an  artillery  ofScer — present,  be- 
sides   myself,  when  Air.   Billington    went    through    the 
plantations    at    Nerquis.      Mr.    B.    was   very   anxious 
that  we    should   adopt   his    theory    of    the    growth    of 
trees,    and   because    we   could   not    agree  with    him    in 
his    views,    he    was    evidently   displeased,    and    every- 
thing was    wrong    afterwards.     I  have    lived  with   Dr. 
Thackeray  for  a  period  of  more  than  40  years.     I  have 
at    all   seasons  of  the  year  during  that    time  employed 
many  bands  to  assist  me  in  fencing,  planting,  draining, 
thinning,  and  pruniog,  without  any  interruption,  and  yet 
Mr.  B.  says,  "  I  perceived  that  someparisof  the  planta- 
tion had    been   long  neglected    before    tliey   had    been 
thinned    and   pruned ;"    "  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Larches  are  good,  but  they  are  not  wbat  they  might  have 
been  under  a  better  system."     This  I  beg  to  contradict, 
as  I  as  well  as  the  persons  whom   I  have  liad  under  me 
know  that  it   is  not  the  fact.     Mr.  B.  further   remarks 
that,  "  the  Oak  and  Ash  are  not  fine  trees,  and  evidently 
show  signs  of  having  been  injured  by  the  Lnrclies  not 
having  been  sooner  thinned  out  from  among  them,  and 
also  from  having  been  pruned  to  excess  :  one  object  is 
however  gained,  viz.,  tall,  straight,  slender  trees,  wiihout 
side  branches  to  a  certain  hei^jht,   and  which  are  fit  only 
for  ladders,  rails,,  poles,  or  such  like  purposes.'*     Now 
I  appeal   to  my  neighbours,   and  lo  all  who  have  exa- 
mined these  plantations,  whether  this  is   not  an  unfair 
statement  of  facts.     Mr.  B.  brings  before  us  a  few  well- 
grown   trees,  planted  probably  in  good  soils,  and  in  a 
better  climate,  but  I  put  in  a  claim  for  a  large  plantation 
,  thinned  and  pruned  with  the  utmost   care   for  30  years, 
as  well  as  for  plantations  which  I  planted  10  years  before 
that   time    for  Dr.  Thackeray's  stepson  ;    and    I   must 
I  repeat  that  they  are  the  admiration  of  all  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  B.)  who   have  examined  them.     When 
Mr.  Billington  was  leaving  the  woods,  Dr.  T.  begged  he 
would  take  a  knife  and  show  us  in  what  manner  he  would 
prune  an  Oak  about  10  or  15  feet  high,   pointing  out  a 
tree  of  that  size.     This  Oak  had  a  leader  and  four  com- 
peting branches.     Mr.  B.  then  foreshortened  four  of  them 
within  two  inches  of  the  stem,   and   said   that  in  two  or 
three  years  he  should  cut  them  off  close  in  to  the  trunk. 
W'e  immediately  said,  "  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  at 
once,  and  throw  the  Bap  into  the  leader,  instead  of  doing 
so  when  the  branches  are  thicker  ?''   Upon  tliis  he  began 
t^o  'heorise,  and  whilst  be  was  doing  so  1  was  dftired  to 
'  he  same  braocbes  off  quite  close  to  the  stem.      I  at 
axe  time  said  that  all  the  trees  had  been  managed 
::.  ihc  same  way,  and  that,   had  they  suffKred  from  this 
plan,  the  plantations  must  have  been  a  failure,' and  that 
■'  would  have  seen  a  wretched  collection  of  trees  instead 
■;ie  beautiful  ones  that  were   to  be  found  all  around 
I..     I  was  then  desired  to  tike  off  not  less  than  three, 
[i  jf  more  than   five  of  the  largest  and  most   luxuriant 
brancbe-i  we  could   see  descending  the  tree.     Probably, 
■    ihe  course  of  the  summer,   one  or  rooie  of  the  aide 
che*  v.-iU  either  he  removed  or  foreshortened,  and, 
li  40  years'  experience,   I  am  confident  with  the  best 
:':98 — experience    being    the    be»t    instructor   in    tiie 
ter  of  quantity.     About  a   fortnight  ago  there  were 
":te  woods  at  one  time,   s  gentleman  from  Essex,   one 
;i  Cambridge,  one  from  London,  one  from  Iluriting- 
thire,  one  from  Norfolk,  and  two  from  Chester,  who 
itcly  irmpected  the  woods,  and  ex|)reBS(;d  tliemselvea 
.>y   gratified    with    all    they   saw,     liuving,    as    tliey 
'  itedly  Raid,   never  seen  more  flourihliing  trees  in  all 
f  iivei.     Below  is  an  extract  from  Pontey  respcc'ing 
.fling;  the  work   ii  done  onee   in   three  or  five  years 
ly,  iihicb  ii  tery  different  from  the  mode  which  1  have 
.'  '11  iiiBtructed  lo  follow,  an  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
■'Ir.  J.   i-cott  KoBieirft  Icltcr,    and  othera  wiiich   have 
.ppcared  from  time  loiimc  in  the  (inrdciu-rs'  Chronick: 
-Vuntey  i«yi,  (page  16fi),  "  Pruning  not  only  improve! 
form  but  incrciuct  the  dizc  or   general  weight  of  u 
P«(je   UOl — '*  If   the    first   pruning   took    place 
the  plant*  were  about  JJ  f«et  h  gh,  it  might   be 


the  same  description  ;  after  which  intervals  of  three  years 
might  elapse  between  the  prunings  ;  never  displacing 
more  than  two  liers  at  once,  except  more  should  prove 
dead."  Further — "  It  will  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  pruning  is  calculated  to  grow  the  trees  with  a  long 
conic  head  ;  and  hence  they  would  have  every  possible 
benefit  from  the  atmosphere  which  the  space  allotted 
them  can  admit." — Thomas  Roberts^  Nerquis. 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — Mr.  Billington  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  this  subject,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  (I  may  say)  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  pruning,  as  relates  to  the  far-famed  Nerquis 
plantations.  The  results  of  his  inspection  are  precisely 
what  I  had  conceived,  from  reading  the  various  descrip- 
tive notices  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  your 
columns.  Dr.  Thackeray  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
his  attention  to  his  plantations  ;  but  if  that  attention 
proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  principle,  it  is  detrimental 
where  it  might  be  highly  beneficial.  It  is  really  mar- 
vellous how,  at  this  advanced  period  of  experience  and 
observation,  any  one  can  proceed  and  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  depriving  a  tree  of  its  branches  adds  to  or 
accelerates  the  growth  of  its  stem  ;  and  yet  it  turns  out 
that  this  is  the  principle  carried  out,  according  to  Mr. 
Billington,  in  the  Nerquis  plantations,  which  several  of 
your  correspondents  invited  me  to  visit,  in  order  that  I 
tnight,  from  actual  inspection,  be  induced  to  recall  the 
opinions  I  had  advanced  in  your  columns.  I  desire  no 
better  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Billington  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  descriptive  statement.  Dr.  Thackeray's 
practice  is  merely  Pontey  out-done.  Mr.  B.,  in  con- 
clusion, protests  against  the  "  non-pruning  advocates." 
• — Who  are  they  .■' — So  do  I  :  yet  I  will  venture  to  say, 
tliat  proper  thinning,  with  no  pruning  at  all,  is  preferable 
to  the  system  followed  at  Nerquis.  I  have  all  along 
avoided  the  physiological  question,  which  I  think  quite 
unnecessary  in  arguing  the  utility  or  non-utility  of 
pruning.  The' term '^  reciprocity,"  which  I  have  used, 
between  root  and  branches,  comprehends  the  whole  ;  and 
tlie  greater  the  degree  of  it,  the  more  solid  wood  will  he 
laid  annually  on  the  stem  :  whether  that  wood  be  formed 
from  ascending  or  descending  sap,  is  practically  of  little 
consequence  in  the  matter  :  the  great  point  is  to  get  it, 
and  get  it  quickly,  without  saying  anything  about  the 
inodus  operandi,  which  the  authorities  do  not  appear  to 
have  yet  satisfactorily  seLiled.  The  term  "  judicious 
pruning''  is  often  used  by  your  correspondents.  Will 
any  of  them  define  it  ?  How  long  is  "judicious  pruning" 
to  continue,.''  At  what  age  of  the  trees  is,it  to  cease  ?  Will 
Mr.  Billington  answer  this,  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
plantations  noticed  in  his  last  paper?  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  those  who  follow  the  severe  pruning  8ystera(?) 
might  save  themselves  some  labour,  by  docking  the  roots 
a  little.  It  would  tend  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  and 
prevent  the  gro^vth  of  useless  wood,  which  only  robs  the 
stem. — Quercus.  ' 

Receipt  for  refreshing  Raspberry  and  other  Jams, 
long  made. — Boil  Blackberry  juice  till  greatly  reduced  ; 
add  white  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  a  pint  of 
juice;  mix  the  old  j^m  with  this  syrup,  and  boil  until 
sufficiently  done.  By  this  means  the  colour  as  well  as 
the  flavour  is  restored. — P.    T.  O. 

Straioherries. — Most  parties  are,  I  believe,   agreed  as 
to   the  good    result   of  placing    stones    under   the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  Strawberries.      In  dry  seasons  they 
keep    the   ground    around    the    roots  moist,  and  in  wet 
seasons  they  preserve    the  fruit  clean. 
Now,    1    would    suggest    that  a  simple 
tile  might  be  made  of  the  annexed  form, 
which  I  think  would  answer  well,  look 
neat,  and  cost  but  little.     Let  them  be 
made    about    12    inches    square,    pre- 
serving room  for  the  average  size  of  the 
stems.  After  a  season  in  preparing  new  beds,  the  runners 
might  be  placed  at  equal  distances,  so  that  the  bed  would 
be  entirely  covered  when   required  by  these  tiles,  which 
would    lay   thus.     A  bed   of 
40  feet    by  6    would   require 
but  500,  and  their  cost  ought 
to  be  but  little,  r.s  they  could 
be  made  by  any  brickmaker, 
being    merely    flat    tiles  and 
scooped  out.      Is  the  idea  a 
good    one,  and  had  the  tiles 
better   be   glozed  ?     A  little 
additional  cost  is  of  no    moment. — ^J.  A.  S.     [On  no 
account  glaze  them.     If  you  have  round  pebbles  at  com- 
mand, why  not  pave  the  ground  with  them?] 

Monstrous  Grapes. ~~'Y\\q  reading  in  a  late  Paper 
an  account  of  a  monstrous  berry  of  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  lately  produced  at  Stover,  in  Devon- 
shire,  has  induced   me   to  mention  that  in  a  vinery  at 
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Dorfold  Mall,  in  Chcsliire,  tlicrc  is  on  the  same  variety 
a  bunch  in  which  tliere  are  three  of  these  monsters  ;  the 
IrirgRKt  of  them  measures  in  circumference  5  inches,  the 
second  \\  inches,  and  the  third  4^  inches.  The  bunch 
itself  probably  weighs  about  .'J  1)>3. ;  tlierc  are  several 
berries  nearly  as  large  in  other  bundles  on  the  same 
Vine  ;  they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Tomato 
— A  Constant  Reader. 

Culture  of  Vines. — I  imagine  ihiit  it  in  not  out  o' 
place  my  bringing  light  from  another  Kciencc  to  bear  on 
gardening,  to  Hay,  that  the  nielliod  of  growing  Vines 
propOHed  by  Mr.  Hoiirc  in  in  my  opinion  somewhat 
objectionable,  as  they  must  of  cournc  Imvc  a  very  limited 
range  in  their  searcli  for  food.  It  may  he  Huid,  Make 
the  column  hir^e  and  fill  it  fiequcntly  with  manure  ;  but 

not   be 


If  the  column  be  broad,  the  heat  will  not  be  given  an 
':»Mry  to  diiptacc  two  or  at  moMt  three  tlerH  of  the  d<flired,  and  however  often  Hnpplied  with  food,  I  hhould 
cr  braochei ;  and  two  ycara  further,  two  Bets  more  of  J  doubt  the  long  ii'c  und  vigorous  LcuUh  of  u  plant  con- 


demned to  prison  and  solitary  confinement;  the  roots 
will  make  c::nstant  efforts  to  gain  liberty,  and  be  repulsed ; 
they  will  make  search  for  food,  and  be  driven  back  to  the 
one  spot  :  in  that  spot  they  will  become  thick,  and  the 
fibres  dense  ;  the  soil  around  will  be  soon  exhausted  ; 
and  the  new  supply  troublesome.  If  it  be  otherwise  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know. — A  Reader, — [This  is  assuming 
just  that  which  nothing  but  experiment  can  show.] 

Cabul  Melons.~la  reply  to  Mr.  Fleming,  (p.  684),  I 
beg  to  say  that,  although  I  made  a  mistake  respecting 
the  name  of  the  Melon  which  I  advertised,  it  is  the  true 
one  sent  out  by  Mr.  Fleming's  permission,  as  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  White  below  will  prove.  In  the 
Chronicle  for  Oct.  7,  1843,  it  is  stated,  •*  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Fleming  we  are  again  able  to  supply  a  few 
more  packets  of  the  lloosainee  Persian  Melon  at  55.  per 
packet."  Mr.  Fleming  is  the  only  person  who  had  cul- 
tivated the  Melon  to  perfection  up  to  the  time  that  he 
sent  it  out,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  disgrace  his 
name. — J.  Cutkill,  Camberwell. 

Raspberries. —  I  strongly  recommend  the  Beehive 
Raspberry  as  a  prolific  bearer  of  large  fruit,  and  most 
excellent.  I  have  a  second  crop  of  the  B.  Raspberry  at 
this  moment,  on  the  new  wood,  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
abundant  summer  crop — D.  B.  Greys.  [What  is  the 
Beehive  Raspberry  ?] 

Large  Yew-tree.  —  There  is  in  the  churchyard  at  the 
village  of  Gresford,  Denbighshire,  a  Yew-tree,  which 
measures  30  feet  in  girth  at  the  height  of  4  feet  from  the 
base.  The  branches  are  in  themselves  large  trees,  and 
shade  the  ground  to  a  great  extent.  It  must  be  of  in- 
calculable antiquity,  and  it  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  much 
decay,  though  it  has  for  centuries  perhaps  attained  its 
maturity.  Other  Yetv-trees,  in  the  same  place,  which 
were  planted  (as  the  parish-register  records)  in  the  year 
17"27,  are,  on  average,  in  giitli  somewhat  more  than 
4  feet. — E.  C,  Pantyocher,   Gresford. 

Rose  Catalogues. — The  criucisnis  in  the  Chronicle 
lately,  in  reference  to  the  dissimilar  representations  of 
the  colours  of  Roses,  are  not  wholly  without  cause  ;  but 
perhaps,  upon  consideration,  they  may  not  seem  so  well 
merited  as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Rather  than 
confine  myself  to  the  apparent  error  alluded  to  in  my 
pam])hlet  on  the  Culture  of  Roses  in  Pots,  I  would  take 
a  general  view  of  the  subject ;  and  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferential descriptions  given  by  various  growers,  would 
hazard  an  opinion  that  tl;e  colours  and  appearance  of 
Roses  vary  beyond  degree.  W'e  believe  that  colours  are 
deepened  by  the  action  of  light,  and  numerous  other 
circumsiances  also  contribute  in  causing  variations  ; 
for  instance,  the  seasons^the  different  times  of  the 
seasons — the  stage  in  which  the  flower  is  submitted  for 
examination — the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  grown  — the 
health  of  the  plant — and,  above  ail,  the  different  ideas  of 
colours  (without  entering  into  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  such  ideas)  maintained  by  differeiit  individuals. 
Now,,  with  regard  to  the  variation  in  the  colours  of 
Roses,  see  Indica  Le  Cameleon  when  just  expanding — 
it  is  almost  white.  View  the  same  flower  a  day  or  two 
afterwards — it  is  changed,  and  become  a  crimson!  In. 
fact,  we  may  apply  to  Roses  what  the  poet  has  written 
about  a  very  different  part  of  the  creation  : — 
"  '  How  slow  its  pace  !  and  ttien  its  hue — 
Whoever  eaw  so  fine  a  blue  !  * 

*  Hold  there,'  tlie  otlier  quick  replies, 

*  Tis  green  — I  saw  it  with  tticse  eyes.' 

*  A  *  *  4c 

*  Sirs,'  cries  the  umpire,  *  cease  your  pother, 
The  creature  's  neither  one  nor  fotlier. 
I  cauglit  the  animal  last  night, 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light. 
I  marked  it  well— 'twas  black  as  jet — 
You  stare— but.  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it.' 

***** 
"  Replies  the  man.  *  I'll  turn  htm  oat: 
AnrI,  when  before  your  eyes  I  'vc  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black  I  'II  cat  him.' 
He  said;  and  full  before  their  siglit 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo  !  'c  was  white !  " 
Prince  Albert  (Hybrid  Perpetual)  occasionally  blooms 
of  a  vivid  crimson,  and  often  of  a  cloudy  purple.  T.  Safra- 
not appears  almost  saffron-coloured,  but  dies  off  a  poor 
buff.  The  first  flowers  I  saw  of  Lady  Alice  Peel  (Hybrid 
Perpetual),  now  two  years  ago,  were  pink,  and  as  &uch  I 
retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  them,  although  I  have  never 
seen  them  of  that  colour  since,  I  have  just  gatliered  a 
fiower  of  Bourbon  ,\ugustineLelieur,which  measures  fully 
four  inches  across  ;  but  the  colour  is  so  dilTerent,  that, 
had  I  not  gathered  it  myself,  I  should  have  had  some 
difhculty  in  naming  it.  Without  multiplying  soUtary 
instances,  if  we  view  the  whole  body  of  Roses  that  bloom 
twice  in  the  year,  and  compare  the  colours  noted  down 
in  summer  with  their  real  uppearance  at  this  season,  we 
bhall  find  a  difference.  But  supposing  Roses  to  bloom 
alike  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  some  indulgence 
may  be  claimed  from  the  public,  where  800  or  lOOO 
varieties  aie  calalogued  and  described.  Perhaps  the 
first  step  towards  attaining  accuracy  of  description  is,  to 
take  down  the  colours  on  the  spot  during  the  season  of 
bloom.  Tliis,  doubtless,  is  done,  although  requiring  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  from  the  principals,  which 
an  extensive  Nursery  business  will  scarcely  admit  of. 
But,  agiiin,  the  whole  varieties  cannot  be  found  in  bloom 
at  any  one  lime,  and  the  collection  would  require  a 
second,  third,  or  even  a  fourlh  looking  through,  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  otlier  duties.  The  probable 
consequence  is,  home  few  are  described  from  memory. 
Now,  although  such  descriptions  may  not  be  perfectly 
correct,  may  they  not  be  ronsidered  FuUiciently  so  to 
guide  jjurchaBcrs  in  selecting?  which  is  the  only  jmrpose 
for  which  Nurserymen's  Catalogues  are  published. — 
W.  Paul,  Chcshuiit,  Herts. 
Cuuve  Tronchuda, — Thia  Cabbage  Beems  a  wild  and 
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Straggling  grower,  and  occupies  a  great  dealofrootu. 
It  is  recommended  in  tlia  Chronicle  as  a  delicious 
winter  vegetable.  At  present  it  sliows  no  heart.  A  little 
more  inforination  about  the  nature,  culture,  and  growth 
of  the  Tronchuda  would  oblige — B.  D.  Greys.  [Its 
leafstalks  and  heart  are  used  like  Seakcfle.  It  is  tender, 
and  is  not  a  winter  Cabbage.] 

Bees'  Eggs. — At  p.  638,  Mr.  Pettigrew  finda  fault 
with  my  reply  to  *'  A  Lover  of  Truth's  "  queries  respect- 
ing bees'  eggs.  I  expect,  however,  that  some  apiarian 
readers  think  otherwise,  and  see  more  reason  to  complain 
of  his  statement  that  "queen  bees  lay  only  one  sort  of 
eggs."  I  may  state  that  I  possess  some  working  bees' 
cells  containing  the  brood  of  small  drones,  or  males, 
which  clearly  show  there  is  a  difference  in  bees'  eggs, 
and  also  that  no  alteration  takes  place  after  the  eggs  arc 
ia  the  cells.  Indeed,  how  could  the  latter  be  \  Some 
say  by  royal  jelly  ;  but  that  cannot  change  the  sex  of 
bees.  — J.  Wiyhton. 

Large  Pine- apples. —Jn  reply  to  an"  Admirer  of  well- 
grown  Pines,''  who  asks  Mr.  Mills  the  following  simple 
questions,  viz,— What  has  been  the  probable  quantity  of 
dung  used  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity  ?  and  the  pro- 
bable expense  for  labour  in  applying  linings  ?  T  would 
state  that  every  good  gardener  can  tell  the  quantity  of 
dung  required  to  work  a  small  five-light  pit — and  rotten 
dung  is  always  valuable  in  a  garden  ;  and  the  labour  for 
working  such  a  pit  is  not  worth  noticing.  1  will  venture 
to  say,  if  an  "  Admirer  of  well-grown  Pines  "  could  pro- 
duce at  his  employer's  table  a  Pine  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  15  lbs.  avoirdupoise,  his  employer  would,  in 
all  probability,  make  no  inquiry  respecting  the  expense 
of  dung  or  labour  employed,  but  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  his  gardener  had  the  merit  of  producing,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  a  Pine-apple  weighing  15  lbs.  I  should 
have  been  proud  to  have  been  the  grower  of  so  noble  a 
specimen,  which  could  only  have  been  obtained  under 
the  most  skilful  management,  without  which  all  the  ex- 
pense that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  growth 
would  have  been  of  no  avail. —  IV.  Taylor,  Sirealham. 

Public  Parks. — It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  comforts  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes  attended  to,  to  know  that  a  public  park  is  about 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  health-creating  effect  and 
moral  influence  that  such  a  place  of  public  resort  will 
have  upon  the  immense  population  of  that  town,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  where  public  places  of  this  description 
have  been  opened  to  the  community  at  large,  the  bene- 
ficial influences  have  been  beyond  all  calculation.  Public 
parks  not  only  improve  the  moral  character  of  indivi- 
duals, but  also  lead  to  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and 
taste.  By  the  public  prints  it  appears  that  21,000/. 
have  already  been  subscribed  for  this  park  ;  but  in  the 
expenditure  of  tb4s  sum,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
judgment  exercised  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  to  secure 
the  advantages  which  we  ought  to  expect  from  a  place  of 
public  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  large  manu- 
facturing district.  I  am  aware  that  few  places  of  this 
kind  are  properly  upheld,  unless  they  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  the  directors  to  pay  at  least 
some  part  of  the  outlay.  We  may  liave  liberal  subscrip- 
tions for  the  original  purchase  of  the  ground,  but  unless 
some  method  is  adopted  by  which  the  ground  may  be 
disposed  of,  so  as  to  supply  a  fund  for  upholding  the  park 
in  a  proper  condition,  it  will,  like  many  other  places  ot 
the  kind,  except  those  in  the  hands  of  Government,  fall 
to  the  ground.  Public  parks  have  recently  been  laid  out 
near  Liverpool,  and  in  the  improving  neighbourhood  of 
Birkenhead.  Both  these  parks  have  been  judiciously 
arranged;  the  conflnes  or  outside  borders  are  laid  out  in 
villa  grounds,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  sold  for  more 
than  the  original  purchase  ot  the  ground,  while  the  inte- 
rior of  the  park  is  devoted  to  the  healthy  exercise  and 
recreation  of  the  public.  It  would  be  well  to  impress 
upon  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  the  proposed  Man- 
chester park,  that  some  such  arrangement  as  that  just 
adverted  to  should  be  adopted.  If  it  were  laid  out  in 
such  a  way  that  one-third  of  the  ground  was  disposed  of 
for  villa  residences,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  pro- 
per arrangement  and  management,  the  ground  so  dis- 
posed of  would  not  only  pay  ultimately  for  the  original 
purchase,  but  would  uphold  the  park  in  proper  condition. 
It  is  not  only  a  serious  matter,  but  one  that  requires  the 
greatest  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this 
affair,  to  secure  the  services  of  those  who  are  well  qua- 
lified to  advise  and  arrange  a  matter  intended  to  benefit 
succeeding  generations.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
directors  will  not  lose  sight  of  an  arrangement  which 
may  enable  them  to  have  funds  to  uphold  in  strict  order 
and  regularity  a  park  worthy  of  their  justly  celebrated 
town. — A  Friend  to  Public  Parks. 

Bokhara  Clover — Noticed  in  a  former  Number  of  the 
Chronicle,  1  find  a  failure  ;  the  great  drought  of  the 
summer  may  have  caused  this.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  blossomed  here.  I  purchased  the  seed  as  recom- 
mended, in  order  that  my  b;es  might  feed  on  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  coarse  large  sort  of  Clover,  and  grows  3  or  4  feet 
in  height. — B.  D.  Greys. 

Irish  Yew^  S^c. — It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  I  have 
raised  many  seedlings  from  the  Irish  Yew  ;  some  are 
three  years  old,  but  all  evidently  are  the  common  Yew  ; 
and  this  may  save  others  the  trouble  and  time  necessary 
for  their  development.  The  fine  season  has  been  the 
means  of  the  double-flowering  Peach  and  Pyrus  specta- 
bilis  producing  fruit — the  latter  in  unusual  abundance, 
which,  when  frosted,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Medlar  in 
flavour  ;  and  the  birds — good  epicures  certainly — prefer 
them  to  all  the  other  fruits  in  the  nursery. —  W.  G. 

Extirpation  of  Mice. — Your  correspondent "  Nemo," 


who  inquires  how  best  he  may  destroy  the  mice  with 
which  he  is  annoyed,  is  recommended  by  one  who  is  an 
old  practitioner  to  proceed  as  follows :  — In  the  first 
place,  let  him  arrange  his  canaries  (which  at  present 
must  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  mice  getting  into  their 
dwellings  at  night)  on  the  walls  of  bis  room,  so  that  they 
may  hang  in  even  rows  ;  under  each  row  of  cages,  and 
nailed  close  to  the  wall,  let  a  well-planed  and  neatly- 
painted  half-inch  deal  shelf  be  erected,  sufficiently  wide 
to  project  several  ioches  beyond  the  line  of  cages,  and 
let  it  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  It  will  be  all 
the  better  if  a  beading  or  ledge  run  along  the  front  of 
each  shelf.  By  this  provision,  the  greater  part  of  the 
seed,  so  unsparingly  scattered  about  by  the  birds,  will  be 
prevented  falling  on  the  ground,  and  so,  the  temptation 
offered  to  the  mice,  who  are  greedily  fond  of  canary  and 
rape-seed,  will  be  infinitely  lessened.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  mice,  for  where  there  is  bird- 
seed there  are  sure  to  be  mice  :  this  is  easy.  Procure  a 
few  pennyworths  of  nux  vomica  in  powder,  and,  with  a 
small  portion  of  it,  mix  thoroughly  some  bruised  canary- 
seed  and  crushed  Wheat ;  place  this  in  a  saucer  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  close  to  it  a  second  saucer  filled 
with  cold  water ;  then,  justbefore  retiring  to  bed,  sweep 
the  floor  carefully,  and  remove  the  seeds,  husks,  <5cc., 
that  may  have  fallen  from  the  cages.  This  will  prove  a 
night  of  terror,  for  death  will  make  sad  havoc  among 
the  birds' enemies.  Next  morning  let  "  Nemo,"  after 
collecting  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  burying  them, 
nail  flat  pieces  of  zinc  or  tin  over  every  mouse-hole  he 
can  find.  This  will  prevent  any  effluvium  that  might 
arise  a  few  days  afterwards  from  the  decomposed  bodies 
under  ground.  The  remaining  mice,  their  suspicions 
being  awakened,  will  now  troop  off.  Should  they  at  a 
future  period  return,  let  the  former  dose  be  repeated  at 
bedtime,  and  the  result  will  prove  equally  satisfactory  as 
before.  If  a  cat's  services  be  required,  let  her  be  domes- 
ticated when  quite  a  kitten  :  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  slight 
switch  as  a  corrector,  a  positive  familiarity  may  be 
created  between  Grimalkin  and  the  birds — the  latter  ex- 
hibiting pleasure  rather  thnn  fear  when  the  former  is 
present.  Where  cats  are  inmates,  poison  must  not  be 
used  ;  for  if  a  mouse  be  poisoned,  and  a  cat  afterwards 
eats  it,  her  death  too  frequently  follows.  Some  of  my 
neighbours,  have,  I  understand,  been  recently  placiiig 
poison  in  their  grounds  for  the  destruction  of  rats;  the 
consequence  has  been  the  ascertained  death  of  eleven 
fine  (and  several  of  them  very  favourite)  cats.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  and  no  person  will  suffer  more  from  it 
than  myself.  Though  I  have  a  large  collection  of  birds, 
the  only  weapon  1  bring  to  bear  upon  their  sworn  ene- 
mies, the  cats,  is  a  legitimate  one,  viz.,  a  long  whip 
which  is  artistically  laid  on,  in  lerrorem,  as  occasion 
serves.  As  *'  Nemo"  has  between  30  and  40  canaries 
I  would  suggest  to  him  whether,  in  such  a  case,  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  appropriate  one  room,  with  a  door  at 
either  end,  to  their  entire  use.  All  vermin  would  be 
thereby  excluded. —  IV.  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammersmith. 


^ocfcti'es. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Oct.  4. — J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the 
chair.  Various  donations  were  announced.  Read — A 
General  Description  of  the  Botany,  Climate,  and  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Erableton,  in 
Northumberland;  drawn  up  by  Robert  Embleton,  Esq. 
in  illustration  of  a  Local  Herbarium  of  the  District,  col- 
lected for  the  Society  by  the  same  gentleman.  The 
Description  and  Herbarium  will  remain  at  the  Society  as 
a  valuable  record  of  the  present  condition  of  the  district. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Oct.  7,  1844.— Geo.  Newport,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.  A  specimen  of  Tortrix  rutilana  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bedell — an  insect  new  to  the  British  Fauna. 
—  Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Lenopalpus 
siriatus,  taken  in  Leicestershire  by  Mr.  Plant.  Several 
new  Coleoptera,  taken  in  Chili,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Canning. — Mr.  Raddon  sent  for  exhibition  living  larvse 
from  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  which  had  this  year  been 
veiy  destructive  in  his  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Westwood 
stated  that  they  were  the  larvEe  of  some  species  of  Noa 
tuidec,  probably  an  Agrotis.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  these  animals  but  by  hand-picking. — The 
President  laid  upon  the  table  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Lepidoptera,  in  which  the  legs  had  been  reproduced 
after  having  been  broken  off.  The  reproduced  legs 
were  none  of  them  of  the  size  of  the  old  legs.  The  legs 
were  broken  off  during  the  larva  state  of  the  animal. 
— Several  specimens  of  insects  were  exhibited  from  Cap' 
tain  Boys,  sent  from  India;  they  were  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  way  by  placing  the  whole  insect  between  very 
thin  plates  of  talc. — A  new  Pausus-like  insect-was  sent 
by  Dr.  Cantor — the  Trochoideus  amphora.  It  attacks 
the  leaves  of  the  Cocoa-nut  trees,  of  which  it  is  very 
destructive.  Dr.  Cantor  also  forwarded  some  notes  on 
the  habits  of  Arachnida. — Some  notes  upon  an  orthop. 
terous  insect,  a  grasshopper,  which  had  the  power  of 
swimming  on  the  water,  were  read,  from  Captain  Boys. 
The  Secretary  observed  that  he  believed  this  was  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  an  orthopterous  insect  with 
aquatic  habits.  The  President  referred  to  the  but- 
terflies whose  legs  had  been  reproduced.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  this  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  it  had  been  supposed  that  reproduction 
would  not  take  place  in  insects  in  which  true  metamor- 
phosis took  place,  but  this  was  set  at  rest  by  the  result 
of  his  experiments.  Although  the  legs  and  claws  were 
always  reproduced,  the  armature  of  the  insect  never  was. 
The  reproductive  power  of  the  insect  depended  much  on 


the  weather,  as  in  moist,  damp  weather  he  found  the 
wounds  would  not  heal. — Mr.  Harry  Goodsir  exhibited 
drawings  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  the  reproduced 
legs  of  a  species  of  Crustacea — the  Cancer  pagurus. 
The  reproduction  in  these  animals  was  effected  by  means 
of  a  gland.  This  gland  was  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
vessels  which  also  accompanied  the  reproductive  germ  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  animal. — Dr.  Lankester  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  studying  this  subject  in  a  morpholo- 
gical point  of  view.  The  reproductive  cell  of  all  organisa- 
tion possessed  common  characters,  which  once  obtained, 
we  should  find  an  easy  expression  for  the  countless 
variety  of  secondary  forms  which  it  exhibited. 

REGENT'S-PARK  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  Mor- 
phology (see  page  639)  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Oct.  8.     Mr.  Reith,  the  chairman,  directed  the  attentioa 
of  the  meeting  to  specimens   of  Rhododendron  and  Ca- 
mellia, which,  after  having  formed  and  set  their  blossom 
buds,  had  produced  leafy  shoots  from  the  same  buds,  in 
consequence  of  being  improperly  excited.    He  considered 
these  as  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  setting  such  plants 
out  of  doors  in  summer,  to  mature  their  annual  growth. — 
Mr.  C.  Moore  read  some  paragraphs  from  an  article  in  the 
*'  Magazine  of  Botany,"  opposed  to  Morphology,  which 
he  characterised  as  being  evasive  of  the  true  question. 
He  then  referred  to  specimensof  Cryptogramma  crispum^ 
in  which  the  fertile  fronds  are  evidently  a  changed  state 
of  the  barren  ones,  thus  proving  that  the  production   of 
seeds  on  the  leaves,  as  in  Ferns  generally,  was  in  no  way 
opposed  to    the  doctrine.     Allium  scorodoprasum  was 
next  referred  to,  in  a  specimen  of  which  the  flower-stem 
at  its  summit  bore  perfect  seeds,  in  the  ordinary  seed- 
vessels,  seated  on  little  pedicels,  and  bulbs  springing  into 
leaf  at   the  base  of  these  pedicels,  and  there  attached 
to    the    stem. — Mr.    O'Neill    asked   what    was    really 
meant  to  be  established  by  Morphology,  as  apparently- 
opposed  to  the  established  order  of  vegetation  % — Mr. 
Maher  said  that  Morphology,  which   strictly  meant  a 
"  discourse  on  form,"  taught  us  to  believe  that  all  the 
parts  of  plants  are  originally  alike,  being  produced  by 
the  vital  action  from  the  same  original  tissue,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  any  part  of  a  plant,  before  it  was  deve- 
loped,   would   have   admitted    of    a    different   kind  of 
development    under    the  influence  of  exterior   circum- 
stances.    He  said  that  buds,  and  bulbs,  and  seeds,  the 
several  offspring  of  the  stem,  the  root,  and  the  flower, 
were  identical  both  in  nature  and  office,  as  containing  the- 
vital  embryo,  and  capable,  when  detached,  of  reproducing 
their  kind.     In  the  case  of  the  Allium,  the  bulbs,  being 
directly  attached  to  the  top  of  the  stem,  could  not  be 
confounded  with  the  seed,  which  was  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  a  pedicel ;  and,  that  they  were  occasioned 
by  some  invisible  impregnation  before  the  development- 
of  the  flowers  took  place,  as  had  been  assumed  by  some- 
of  the  speakers,  he  designated  as  an  idea  wild  in  the  ex< 
treme.     He  then  took  a  summary  glance  of  the  progress- 
of  a  plant.     The  root,  when  in  its  ordinary  position  be- 
neath the  surface,  did  not  produce  leaves,  but  little  naked- 
points  of  tissue,  whose  office  was  to  absorb  fluids  ;  if  the 
root  were  brought  above  ground,   it  would  frequently 
produce  leaves,  and  assume  the  character  of  the   stem. 
In  illustration  of  this,  he  mentioned  a  specimen  of  a 
seedling  Potato  plant  in  his  possession,  in   which   fronol 
the  same  point,  near  the  surface,  several  runners   werffl 
produced  ;  some  of  these  had  been  buried,  and  had  prO'^ 
duced  both  fibres  and  tubers  ;  others  had  been  exposedjil 
and  were  leafy  stems.     The  stem  assumed  many  forms,' 
and  was  different  from  the  root,  in  being  furnished  with 
storaata,  or  breathing-pores ;  for,   being  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  had  to  perform  the  function  of  respiration,  as  well 
as  of  absorption.     The  leaves  are  composed  of  the  same 
tissue  as  the  stem,  but  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  sap  ;  and  they  are  furnished  with 
stomata.    Bracts  are  similar  to  leaves.     In  a  specimen  o( 
Rhododendron,  then  before  him,  he  said  the  true  bracts, 
which  should  have  been  situated  atthebaseof  thebud,oa 
a  flat  arfs,  were  scattered  along  a  leafy  stem,  exhibiting  a 
gradual   transition   to  a  leaf,  and   in  the  axil  of  these 
bractescent  leaves  the  flowers  were  produced,  instead  of 
assuming  their  natural  character  as  a  terminal  cluster; 
the  axis,  too,  was  lengthened  out,  and  would  have  formed 
a  perfect  leaf  branch.     The  flowers  that  were  produced 
were  much  altered  from  their  usual  character,  but  that 
they   were  flowers  was  plain,  from  their  being  coloured 
purple;  and  he  could  detect  the  filaments  and  stigma 
present. — Mr.  Reid  opposed  the  doctrine.     In  the  cast 
of  roots,  he  mentioned  that  Bignonia  radicans  would  pra 
duce  shoots  from  the  roots  when  covered.    The  case  of  8 
cone  of  the  Larch  producing  a  shoot  from  its  apex,  whicl 
had  been  laid  before  him,  proved  nothing  ;  for  the  con( 
was  filled  with  perfect  seeds,  in  the  usual  manner,andthesi 
must  have  been  the  produce  of  flowers ;  therefore  the  shoo 
could  not  be  a  transformed  flower.     Viviparous  Grasses 
again,  were  simply  illustrations   of  another  means  or 
dained  in  nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  plants. — Mr.  C 
Moore  said  that  he  had  observed  the  case  of  the  Potat 
producing  tubers  and  leafy  stems  from  the  same  kind  c 
runners,  under  different  circumstances  of  exposure,  an 
he  thought  this  to   be  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  r( 
lation  between  roots  and  stems.     The  viviparous  shoot 
produced  on  the  Grasses  were  the  result  of  a  change  in  wh£ 
should  be  the  seed-bearing  organs,  the  empalement  bein 
converted  into  leaves,  instead  of  opening  as  a  flower,  an 
young   plants   being   produced   instead  of  seeds.     In 
subject  comparatively  new,  and  but  little  understood, 
was  most  essential  to  do  away  with  prejudice,  or  no  sati)' 
factory  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at. — Mr-  Fitzpatric 
was    not   convinced    by    the    series   of    articles   in  tl 
Gardeners'    Chronicle,      The   shoot    of  a:  Peach-trei 
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produced  from  a  leaf-bud,  would,  he  said,  produce 
flowers  and  fruit ;  but  if  tbere  is  no  leaf  at  tlie  estrenoity 
beyond  the  flower,  both  it  and  the  shoot  will  perish  ;  in 
this  case,  since  flowers  are  said  to  be  noihing  but 
changed  leaves,  how  is  it  tliat  they  do  not  elaborate  the 
sap,  and  support  the  shoot  ?  He  had  never  seen  proof 
that  leaves  performed  tlie  office  of  flowers,  or  the  reverse. 
In  viviparous  Grasses,  young  plants  are  produced,  but  not 
flowers  ;  aud  tberelore  the  flowers  not  being  present,  can- 
not become  changed  into  leaves.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Allium, 
as  seed  was  present,  there  must  have  been  flo^vers,  but 
probably  the  young  plants  were  originated  from  seed, 
which  had  ripened  prematurely,  and  had  fallen  to  the 
position  the  plants  now  occupied. — Mr.  Townsend  denied 
that  fruit  would  not  come  to  maturity  without  a  leaf 
beyond  it.  He  knew  of  a  fine  crop  of  Grapes,  where  the 
shoots  had  been  stopped  at  the  bunch  :  in  this  case  there 
was  no  leaf  beyond,  but  the  progress  of  the  fruit  was 
satisfactory.  He  wished  to  know,  however,  at  what 
time  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  Peach-trees  and  the 
antumn  Crocus  and  Coichicum,  were  transformed,  as  in 
these  plants  the  flowers  seem  to  precede  the  leaves. — Mr. 
Ayres  forwarded  several  interesting  specimens  in  illustra- 
tion  of  the  subject. — M. 


lUfbfttus. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Selected  looses,  cultivated 
for  Sale.     By  Thomas  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
Supplement   to  the   same   for  the  Autumn  of  18-4^, 
together  22  pages. — A   Descriptive    Catalogue  of  a 
Selection  of  Roses  cultivated  for  Sale.     By  A.   Paul 
and   Son,   Nurseries,   Cheshunt.     19  pages. — A  De- 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses   grown  for   Sale.     By 
H.  Lane  and  Sou,  Great  Berkhampstead.     16  page?. 
These  Catalogues  are  indispensable  to  the  Rose-grower, 
and  contain  among  them   all  the  information  people  in 
general  can  want,  except  habit  or  manner  of  growth, 
which   is    only    mentioned  occasionally.      Mr.    Rivers 
divides  bis  Roses  into  summer  and  autumnal  kinds,  and 
then  subdivides  each  of  these  heads  according  to  their 
real  or  supposed  races.     Mr.  Paul's  classification  is  by 
races  only,  but  he  separates  the  Climbing  Roses  from 
the  others.     Mr.  Lane  carries  the  classification  by  seasons 
further  than  Mr.  Rivers,  for  he  has  Roses  blooming — 
1,    in   May,   June,    and  July  ;    2,  in  June,  July,  and 
August ;  and  3,  from  June  till  November  ;  and  each  of 
them  he  subdivides  according  to  their  races. 

We  will  not  repeat  here  our  criticisms  upon  the  spell- 
ing of  the  names  in  these  Catalogues,  but  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  growers  to  adopt  the  nomenclature 
in  Mr.  Rivers's  list,  which,  although  not  perfect  (for 
example,  p.  4,  Schornbrun  for  Schunbrunoj  or  Schoen- 
brunn),  is  much  the  best, 

We  extract  x\Ir.  Rivcrs's  account  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  which  has  not  yet  come  out  in  its  beauty,  except 
at  the  Bath  Dahlia  Show  in  September,  where  it  wa^ 
mnch  admired  ;  and  the  Prairie  Roses,  a  new  race  of 
climbers,  bred  from  R,  rubifoUa,  an  American  trailing 
Briar,  well  suited  tor  crossing,  in  order  to  obtain  late- 
flowering  kinds. 

"  Cloth  of  Gold,  owing  to  an  accident  to  the  plant  left 
for  blooming,  has  not  flowered  here  this  season  :  I  saw 
i^  however,  in  the  commencement  of  last  June,  at 
Angers,  in  great  perfection  :  a  strong  plant  against  a 
wall  had  produced  from  four  to  five  dozen  of  its  splendid 
flowers ;  it  had  made  vigorous  shoots  the  preceding 
season,  and  every  bud  had  produced  its  spike  of  flowers, 
the  extreme  outer  petals  of  which  were  of  a  creamy 
sulphur,  the  inner  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow  ;  its 
flowers  were  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  our  common 
Cabbage  Rose.  This  variety  will  require  a  south  wall  in 
this  country,  and,  like  Noisette  Lamarque,  it  must  be 
established  one  year  so  as  to  produce  some  vigorous 
shoots  ;  these  the  following  season  will  give  flowers  from 
nearly  every  bud  :  these  shoots  must  not,  however,  be 
shortened  to  any  extent ;  four  or  six  inches  taken  from 
the  end  of  each  will  be  quite  sufficient.  If  it  grows  with 
extra  vigour,  so  as  to  make  shoots  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  in  length,  they  must,  be  trained  in  a  serpentine 
form,  or  in  any  other  mode,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  ahortsoing  them.  Like  Lamarque,  it  will  form  a  fine 
Standard,  but  like  that  it  must  either  be  removed  to  a 
north  wali,  as  recommended  for  Standard  Tea  Roses  in 
winter,  or  have  its  stem  wound  round  with  hay-bands, 
and  its  head  protected  with  a  prepared  calico  or  other 
cap.  Having  introduced  this  Rose,  I  feel  it  my  duty  tu 
glfe  directions  for  its  culture." 

"  Prairie  Hoses. — This  is  a  new  group  of  Climbing 
llo»es,  which  promises  to  be  of  much  interest.  Mr. 
Samael  Feast,  of  Baltimorp,  U.  8.,  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  raising  the  above-named  varieties,  from  the  seed  of 
fbt  single  Michigan  Kofle,  Rosa  rublfolia  ;  they  are  all  of 
nost  robust  and  vigoroun  habits,  making  shoots  in  one 
son  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length.  No.  3  is  the 
Most  perfect  and  bf-antifnl  of  the  whole,  giving  clusters  of 
floweri  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  each  ;  at  first 
tfcoy  sre  finely  cupped  ;  in  a  day  or  two  they  b«come  im- 
bricated, like  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfihire.  It  Beems 
to  resUe  the  hottem  sunshinf;,  »nd  the  flowfrs  remain  on 
the  plant  for  a  longer  period  than  u«uiil  with  any  other 
Rofe  :  in  wet  weather,  however,  they  arc  not  at  all 
bright  in  colour,  mh  wati  the  cane  with  some  that  bloomed 
the  past  lumrncr;  tbinhaa  been  named  al^o  Ueautyof  the 
Prairici,  My  name  i«  that  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Feast. 
No.  2  only  occasionally  (jivcH  autumnfil  flowers.  No.  1, 
owin;  to  mott  of  the  ifr.portnd  plant*  dying,  is  more 
scarce  than  the  other  varielicf.  All  these  Konea  ore 
perfectly  hardy;  they  will  form  fine  Pillars  and  pendulous 
Standards."  » 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

EpAcnis  AuTU.MNALis.  Autumual  Epacris.  (Greenhouse 
SItfuG.y  "Epacridacere.  Pentanclria  Moiiog:ynia. — This  plant 
is  inferior  in  interest  tn  few  of  the  charming  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Epacria  with  which  we  are  actjaaintetl.  lis  balut  is  that 
of  a  vigorous-growing  shrub,  combining  witli  strength  of  stem 
all  the  elegance  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  antl  producing  richly- 
coloured  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  Unlike  most  of  its  kin- 
dred, it  commences  blooming  towards  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  and  continues  to  flower  through  the 
winter  till  April.  This  feature,  which  is  not  tlie  least  interest- 
ing or  useful,  has  suggested  the  specific  name.  It  flowered  \n 
the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Low,  of  Clfipton,  in  November  last.  Mr. 
Low  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
evidently  of  hybrid  extraction.  Although  we  are  unable  to 
state  the  exact  source  of  the  plant,  yet  we  have  seen  others  so 
similar  in  character  at  the  Nursery  of  iMessrs.  Rollisson,  Toot- 
ing, raised  by  Mr.  Storey,  of  Isle\7orth,  between  E.  impressa 
and  E.  grandiflora,  that  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  their 
common  origin.  In  the  management  of  this  and  all  the  strouicer 
and  more  rapid-growing  Epacrises  there  is  one  point  to  which 
we  desire  to  direct  attention.  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
employ  nothing  but  moor-soil  and  sand  in  potting,  and  it  is  to 
this,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  individual  error,  that  the 
lack  of  success  is  atlhbutable.  If  a  portion  of  loam  and  well- 
decomposed  leaves  be  incorporated  witli  the  heath-soil  and 
sand,  much  more  luxuriant  shoots  will  be  formed,  and  the 
quantity  of  flowers  increased;  for  the  soil,  being  of  a  more 
open  and  porous  nature,  will  prevent  the  lodgment  of  stagnant 
water  aroiind  the  delicate  roots,  which  so  often,  by  destroying 
these  organs,  perils  the  very  existence  of  the  plant.  Flowerini; 
in  the  winter  season,  at  a  time  when  solar  light  is  at  its  mini- 
mum, it  becomes  more  especially  requisite  to  place  them  in  an 
open  part,  where  other  slirubs  may  not  shade  them  ;  if  this  be 
neglected,  the  flowers  will  be  inferior  in  richness  and  intensity 
of  colour.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  and  a  slight  degree  ol 
shade  will  be  needed  whilst  they  are  making  their  growth; 
and  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times. — Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany. 


Miscellaneous, 

Fasto^ff  Rnspherrij. — We  have  just  received  from 
Messrs.Youell&Co.  cut  branches  of  this  Raspberry  loaded 
\^•\ih  fruit  in  its  different  stages  of  growth.  The  fruit 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  some  of  the  same  kind  which 
was  sent  us  in  summer,  but  it  was  well-flavoured,  and 
veryfine  for  the  period  ofthe  season. 

The  Blackbird. — It  is  grievous  to  think  that  this  bird, 
whose  melodious  voice  gives  sucli  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
and  lends  a  charm  to  the  ramble  through  the  grove, 
must,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  fruit,  meet  with  the  usual 
persecution.  Its  food,  in  spring  and  early  summer,  con- 
sists of  the  larvas  of  insects,  with  worms  and  snails. 
The  enormous  number  of  slugs  and  snails,  so  injurious 
to  vegetation,  which  are  eaten  by  blackbirds,  should  a', 
least  save  him,  on  the  score  of  gratitude,  from  the  gene- 
ral destruction.  Well  may  the  poet  say — ■ 
"  Scare,  if  ye  will,  his  timid  wing  away  ; 

But,  oh  !  let  not  the  leailen,  viewless  shower, 
Vollied  from  flashing  tube,  arrest  his  flight. 
And  fill  his  tuneful  gaping  bill  with  blood." 
It  were  useless  to  prolong  this  list.  In  the  utter  igno- 
rance 4hat  prevails  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  these 
beautiful  creatures,  with  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  food 
on  which  they  subsist,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
ihat  many  who  venture  into  the  gardens  in  search  of 
insects,  and  other  animals  injurious  to  vegetation,  alike 
fall  victims  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  vowed  against 
every  bird  that  ap^iroaches  these  precincts.  In  the  Utile 
abode  occupied  by  the  writer,  every  encouragement  is 
given  to  their  presence.  A  neighbour  once  inquired 
how  bis  lawn  was  so  disfigured  with  worm-casts,  whilst 
that  of  the  writer's  was  so  free  ?  The  answer  was  ready 
— "  Leave  off  popping  at  the  worm-feeders  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  and  your  lawn  will  present  an  equally  plea- 
sant appearauce,"  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  in  early 
morning  to  view  the  activity  of  the  blackbird,  thrush, 
starling,  and  others,  vigorously  tugging  the  struggling 
worm  from  his  retreat,  more  especially  if  it  should 
happen  that  tlie  Grass  is  covered  with  dew.  It  is  very 
true  that  some  little  fruit  does  fall  to  their  share  ;  but 
so  grateful  is  their  cheerful  voice,  and  their  interesting 
evolutions  in  search  of  food,  deeply  would  the  exchange 
be  deplored  that  should  deprive  us  of  their  presence  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  fruit,  which  in  the  hot  season  is,  in 
all  probability,  as  grateful  to  them  as  to  the  self-styled 
lords  of  the  creation.  And,  last  of  all,  let  us  remember 
that,  as  not  "  one  sparrow  is  forgotten  before  God,"  it 
may  well  become  us  all  to  reflect  whether,  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  an  AU-wi:se  Creator,  these  little  creatures,  sent 
undoubtedly  for  a  beneficent  purpose,  although  our 
imperfect  knowledge  may  be  unitble  to  descry  their 
iuimediate  use,  were  not  destined  by  Ilim  to  partake  of 
some  small  portion  of  the  abundance  poured  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  man J.  AT. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ennums  Week. 

I.— HOTIIOUSK.  CON.SEUVATORIES,  &c. 

TuK  old  Bletia  Tankcrvillise,  as  it  was  once  called,  is  an 
excellent  plant  to  f(»rct;  in  winter,  and  nhould  now  be  removed 
to  tlie  forcing-pit,  where  a  brisk  bottom- heat  of  from  80°  to  00" 
can  be  kept  up.  P^uphorbia  jacquinillora  is  unwilling  to  submit 
to  much  forcing  at  this  time,  but  if  It  is  checked  now  by  beint; 
kept  rather  dry  (or  a  month  or  six  wetks,  it  will  llower  a  montli 
curlier  than  its  usual  tlm*-.  Old  plants  of  JusticiaHpcciosa  and 
Kraiithemum  pulchcllum  filwiiys  (lower  earlier  than  youngoncH 
—tlity  hliould  be  ready  for  llic  cunHcrvulory  at  the  same  time 
withllic  early  Chrysanthemums,  The  llibiscua  muiiiiiot  makes 
a  gaudy  dlHplay  tlirough  the  untumn  in  tlic  couHervatory,  niul 
Im  bent  from  secdH  treated  as  an  annual,  like  tho  BalMim  ;  pieces 
uf  itH  roois  potted  now  and  placed  on  a  hhelf  hi  tlie  Htovc  will 
make  plants  nearly  as  gnod  &\i  Bccdlinys,  and  will  iljwcr  two 
inonlliK  Hooncr  than  i^eedllngH,  hut  older  jilaiits  of  it  arc  more 
or  Ic'fih  unHlghtly.  Nematanthus  lon^lpcH  lu  a  ctiriouit  winter- 
flowering  htovc  pl«nt  of  the  easiest  ciillurc,  and  well  .tullcd  for 
the  druwhi;t-ro(wa  or  conocrvatory  when  in  llower,  as  In  qIbo 
Cctilradi-niu  rovca,  wlilch  U  n  gum  in  Uh  way  ;  thin  uIho  flowcrn 
in  winter  and  early  In  the  ii|)iing.  AchimcnoH  picta  ttcodH 
ficoly,  and  no  dfjuht  will  prntluce  croHHCHf  It  1h  well  worth 
havinif  on  that  iiccount,  ha  wtU  us  for  the  beauty  of  Its  Aowcih 
and  the  »ilnKulurity  of  Its  foliage. 

Conarrvuturif.—  UnxnHwuT  to  ufi  inrjnlry,  I  beg  to  nay  that  1 
l>av(]  already  la  the  Calendar  Htuted  all  i  know  reopccting  the 


t^estcoubcrvatory  climbers,  with  lUdr  names,  trcHlment,  &c. 
I  imagine  that  the  Mandevilla  is  as  hardy  as  the  Calampelia  or 
Eccreraucarpus  ficaber,  if  not  as  hardy  as  the  cofomon  Passion- 
flower ;  b°  of  frost  has  not  f*fftcled  its  beautiful  flov/crs  in  the 
least.  The  best  way  to  insure  the  procuring  of  the  true  dower- 
ing Bignonia  jasminoides,  is  to  ask  a  nurseryman  to  send  a 
plant  tliat  has  the  remains  of  the  flowering  truss  on  it :  as  they 
always  flower  in  the  smallest  pots,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  plants  in  this  state,  and  they  are  very  cheap.  Every 
cirort  should  now  be  made  to  keep  up  the  gaiety  of  tliis  houfe, 
c-pecial!y  if  it  is  attached  to  a  sitting-room,  as  all  good  conser- 
vatories ought  to  be.  The  Chrysanthemums  wil!  ^oon  be  in: 
wc  cannot  pr.fitably  force  them;  we  can  retard  soiit."  of  the  late 
ones  by  placing  them  under  a  north  wall :  strong  plants  only 
should  thus  be  treated,  and  rough  sticks  shoul  I  be  placed 
against  the  wall  over  them,  to  support  mats,  which  should  be 
putovertliem  in  cold  frosty  nights.  The  best  Pelam-oniams  to 
dower  in  October  arc  the  Jewess,  King  Rufus,  M:-.de!i'ie,  Isi- 
donanum,  and  Sidouia:  each  of  these  will  stand  h:ird  forcing 
Without  injury;  after  these  the  Alba  raultiflora  comes  in. 
Pelargoniums  with  sweet-scented  leaves  are  very  useful  for 
.nixing  iu  bouquets  in  winter,  and  some  of  them  ?h<jiild  now  be 
forced:  everyplace  has  its  rose  scented  variety,  but  the  true 
rose-scented  one  is  very  scarce— it  is  the  best  of  them  all ;  next 
to  it  js  Coronarium,  an  old  one  with  a  stiff  erect  habit  and  small 
curly  leaves  ;  and  then,  perhaps.  Prince  of  Oran|,'e  and  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  are  the  next  best.  A  large  leaf  or  Fair  Helen 
does  well  at  the  back  of  a  bouquet,  but  it  is  too  powerful  and 
terebinthine  for  some  people.  Jasminum  grandiflorum  m^kes 
an  excellent  climber  in  the  conservatory,  but  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  as  such.  J.  stellatum,  ligustrifolium,  hirsutum,  with 
the  varieties  of  Sambac  and  some  others,  make  good  forcing 
plants  for  rooms,  &c. ;  for  tiiis  purpose  their  climbing  habits 
should  be  checked  by  under  potting,  and  by  pinching  off  the 
points  ofthe  shoots  when  the  parts  are  young;  they  will 
then  form  bushy  heads  and  flower  more  freely. 

Pits,  4-c.— The  forcing-pits  should  now  be  in  full  operation  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  flowering  plants  for  the  rooms  and  conser- 
vatory through  the  winter.  All  hardy  and  half  hardy  plants 
brought  in  for  forcing  should  have  a  tcnit'erataic  at  first  of 
from  50«  to  60*^,  to  be  increased  up  to  76°  when  more  ad- 
vanced ;  but  as  many  plants  will  not  bear  such  hea%  and  others 
will  not  do  n-.uch  good  without  a  liigh  temperature,  tliere 
should  be  two  distinct  pits  or  divisions  at  least  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  I;iri;e  establishments  many  plants  are  furccd  in  the 
stoves  and  early  vinery  j  but  to  allow  the  management  of  these 
houses  to  be  altered  in  any  degree  to  suit  forced  flowers  is  no 
economy.  However,  there  are  many  tilings  that  may  easily  be 
forced  in  this  way.  With  a  large  stockof  Chinese  Azaleas  some 
of  them  may  be  had  in  flower  from  Christmas  till  the  end  of 
May;  the  first  lot  should  now  be  brought  to  a  heit  of  50°, 
or  even  6o°,  if  they  were  well  forced  last  April,  and  if  their 
flower-buds  are  prominent.  The  double  Roman  Narcissus  is 
the  first  of  the  forced  bulbs,  and  where  they  have  been  potted 
early  in  August  they  will  now  stand  6(J°  of  heat,  and  will  be  in 
flower  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Hyacinths,  that  have  also 
oeen  putted  before  the  middle  of  August,  will  now  cndme  a 
good  heat,  and  bloom  early,  without  at  alt  injuring  tiie  bulbs; 
whereas  Ute  potted  bulbs  are  ruined  if  forced  early;  not  but 
that  they  will  flower  well  enough,  but  the  bulbs  are  of, no  use 
afterwards. — D.  B. 

n.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Department. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  contributes  to 
tlie  high  keeping  of  this  department  of  a  gentleman's  establiih- 
ment,  it  is  finely-kept  and  perfectly  smooth  turf.  So  fastidious 
am  I  in  this  particular,  that  the  gayest  flowers,  let  them  be 
ever  so  well  managed,  would  not  please  me,  if  the  turf  which 
surrounded  them  was  in  any  way  defective— in  truth,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole  if  the  turf  which 
surrountis  the  i^roups  of  flowers  is  not  in  every  respect  perfect; 
and  for  this  reason,  at  this  season  I  make  it  a  rule  to  reinstate 
every  foot  of  bad  turf  that  can  be  louod  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds.  This  is  uoqucsiionably  the  best  season  to  lay  turf, 
except  under  targe  trets,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  better  to 
delay  it  until  spring,  or  the  constant  dripping  from  the  rains  of 
winter  would  materially  injure  it.  However,  fine  turf  will  not 
please  if  it  is  not  level:  smoothness,  according  to  Buike,  is  a 
concomitant  of  beauty  ;  and  therefi^re,  fur  a  lawn  to  be  beauti- 
ful, it  must  be  level,  smooth,  and  perfectly  clean.  Andthereis 
yet  another  essential  element  of  high  keeping  which  should  be 
attended  to,  where  neces;ary,  at  this  season;  and  that  is,  the 
levelliog  and  adjusting  to  one  regular  height  the  edgings  which 
surround  the  walks  aud  borders.  These  two  things,  combined 
with  good  walks,  will  give  a  garden  a  highly-finished  appear- 
ance, even  though  tliere  be  not  a  flower  in  it ;  and  in  a  ne- 
glected or  badly  managed  one,  will  <lo  more  to  impiove  it  than 
any  other  thing  that  I  am  aware  ol.  Let,  therefore,  those  who 
wish  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  grounds  attend  to 
these  suggestions;  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  employ  a  few 
extra  hands  to  execute  the  work,  they  wiU  liave  tlie  gratification 
of  giving  employment  and  improving  their  grounds  at  the  same 
time. 

Herbaceoxis  Onrders  may  be  now  regulated,  reduc'.ngthe  large 
plants  considerably,  and  prelerring  rather  to  leave  the  outside 
than  the  centre  ol  the  plan's.  Where  the  plants  have  not  been 
regulated  for  some  years  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  all  up, 
manure  and  trench  the  border,  and  replant  thein  properly.— 
W.  P.  A. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIE.S,  &c. 

Phieries.— In  the  management  of  the  Pines  intended  for 
fruiting  next  season,  it  should  be  a  principal  aim  to  keep  the 
roots  in  as  equable  a  state  of  temperature  and  dryness  as  pos- 
sible. Variations  in  either  of  these  points  are  most  injurious 
during  the  dull  months  of  winter,  when  we  are  deijrived  of  so 
mucli  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Means  should  bu  taken  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  watering  the  roots  of  Pinea  in  ttie 
winter  season,  and  for  this  end  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  puts  about  two 
inches  thick  with  k-avcs  or  tan,  laken  out  ol  the  body  of  a 
pit  where  they  have  heated  and  been  partially  dccompu&ed.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  spring  that  the  roots  of  plants  so  treated 
have  suffered  less  {if,  indeed,  they  have  suflereii  at  all)  than 
those  whicli,  owiiig  to  the  surface  being  expo,■^ed  to  the  air, 
have  required  water  several  times  in  the  course  of  Llie  winter. 
Vineries. — Whenever  a  house  is  cleared  of  its  crop  it  should 
be  immediately  put  into  working  order  again,  Tlie  washing  of 
the  glass,  making  all  necessary  repairs,  painting,  and  remedy- 
ing defects,  or  making  alterations  in  tho  healing  apparatus, 
should  all  be  done  as  soon  as  pn.ssible,  not  only  tliat  the  house 
may  look  more  credltiible,  and  be  in  readiness  for  Ihe  next 
season,  but  also  that  decny  may  be  prcventtd  from  spreading. 
All  these  matters  should  he  conducted  on  llu  principle  of  tho 
olfl  proverb,  "  A  sUtch  in  time  naves  nine." 

i^vi/7i/(H//,vc;s.  — Wherever,  owing  to  an  ovor-liixurliint  state 
of  growth,  the  trees  in  the  late  houses  are  not  rlj)enliig  their 
wood  well,  they  should  be  assisted  by  making  slight  Urea 
during  the  day,  when  the  weatlicr  is  clear,  When  thu  leaves 
are  all  fallen,  let  the  trees  bo  pruned,  washed,  and  trained,  aii^ 
recommended  in  former  Calendars. 

iVr/iU'iftyn-iffN.— It  1h  now  time  to  think  of  protecting  Straw- 
herricB  In  pots  and  boxen  from  rain,  and  where  there  are  many 
pot«  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  tho  following  is  u  good  way 
ol  storing  llicm.  Choosing  a  sheltered  place,  which,  however, 
must  be  open  to  tho  boiUIp,  diivc  In  a  line  of  shiuos  of  conve- 
nient helBlit  and  length,  uccoidhig  to  the  nunibur  of  plants  to 
ho  stowed  away,  and  in  thu  direction  ol  east  and  west.  Nail 
some  old  boarding  to  these  stakes,  and  tlion  spread  u  layer  of 
dry  rishiH,  about  three  Inches  thick  and  2^  feet  In  width,  on  the 
Hoiith  side  of  the  bourdH,  On  this  lay  a  row  ol  putw  on  their 
hides,  with  their  bottomH  tuwurdu  the  buaids,  and  tUutr  rlinid 
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parallel  with  ihe  outside  of  the  layer  of  ashes.  Fill  in  wtli 
between  the  pots,  and  also  between  the  bottoms  of  the  pot^ 
and  the  boards,  with  ashes.  Then  proceed  with  another  Is^ja-' 
of  ashes,  and  then  another  row  of  put?,  and  so  ur  till  you  come 
to  the  top  of  your  boards,  placing  each  row  of  pots  a  little 
nearer  to  the  "boards  than  the  row  below  it,  so  that  when 
finished  the  whole  may  present  a  sloping  surface  to  the  sun. 
The  whole  must  then  be  covered  with  boards,  in  the  form  of  a 
coping-,  of  sulficient  breadth  to  protect  the  lowest  row  of 
plants  from  slanti[ig  rain;?,  and  with  a  sliffbt  inciiriation  to  the 
back,  so  as  to  throw  the  raio  ofT  to  the  north  side.  If  care  is 
taken  that  the  ashes  be  quite  dry  when  put  in,  frost  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  pots.  This  is  a  plan  very  similar  to 
■what  ia  in  use  in  many  places,  and  one  which  we  find  to 
answer  very  well. 

Errata.  — In  last  week's  Cbtltriirtar,  under  "  Ph2cries,^^  line  7, 
for  "The  night  temperature  should  not  excised  6(t°,"  read 
"  The  night  temperature  for  the  youns  stock  should  not  exceed 
6o°j"and  under  "  K/nerit's,"  line  9,  lor  "If  it  whs  done  last 
month,"  read,  "  If  it  was  not  done  last  month." — G.  F. 
V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Trees  — Pay  every  attention  to  getting  the  wood  of  Peaches 
and  Apricots  well-ripened,  by  exposure,  shortening,  &c.  Pre- 
pare  for  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  by  getting  the  ground 
in  good  order  onil  suitably  prepared  for  the  different  kinds. 
The  sooner  the  trees  are  planted  the  better,  as  iheywill  then 
make  fresh  toots  before  winter.  In  all  cases,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  cold  stiff  suils,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  on  hillocks,  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  higher  than  Hie  surrounding  surface. 
The  trees  will  not  grow  so  fast  in  conseriuenc?,  and  will  require 
more  attention  in  summer  for  mulcliing,  but  they  will  form 
short-jointetl,  well  ripened,  fruitful  wood,  which  is  (tie  best  pre- 
ventive of  canker,  gum,  Sic,  and  will  save  the  labour  of  re.'iort- 
iog  much  to  root-pruning. 

Boots.  — tio  oj)portiiiiity  should  now  be  lost  for  getting  Pola- 
toes,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet,  Sec.  out  of  the  ground,  and  stored 
up  in  a  dry  condition.  Potatoes  may  either  be  kept  in  narrow 
pits,  with  a  little  dry  earth  sprinkled  among  them,  or  in  airy 
dark  sheds,  according:  as  it  is  desired,  either  to  have  them  with 
the  flavour  and  consistence  of  fresh  lifted  Potatoes,  or  in  as 
dry  and  mealy  a  condition  as  possible. 

Routine. ^We  have  seldom  had  a  belter  season  for  late  Vege- 
tables. Pull  Cauliflower  before  it  gets  too  large,  and  prepare 
a-8h3d'or- pit  to  plant  a  quantity  on  the  first  auproach  of  frost. 
Fiench  Beans  are  .stiil  doing  well  with  asliglit  protection  at 
night.  Remove  those  growing-  in  pots,  where  they  can  have 
the  protection  of  glass;  lay  down  strong  growing  Brocoli,  so 
that  the  stems  may  be  covered  with  eaitSi;  plant  out  Lettuces 
and  Endive  for  spring  use.  If  planted  on  the  sloping  sides  nf 
wide  ridges  tiiey  will  stand  better,  damp  bein^^  quite  as  destruc- 
tive as  frost.  Take  the  precaution  of  securing  a  quantity  either 
in  pits  or  frames,  or  have  the  means  of  protection  in  readinet-s. 
Remove  the  leaves  from  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  that  you  intend 
forcing  very  early,  and  keep  a  look-out  for  slugs  and  weeds, 
both  of  which  will  ba  troublesome  alter  these  rains.— fl.  F. 
VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  beauty  of  most  of  the  plants  whish  enlivened  the  flower- 
border  with  gay  blossoms  in  summer  is  now  nearly  over;  all 
that  remain  to  cheer  us  at  this  season  are  some  Idte-flowering 
Phloxes  and  the  varieties  of  Chinese  Clifysanthemum,  which, 
in  fine  autumns  like  the  present,  are  very  ornamental,  when 
tied  up  so  as  tu  show  their  lluwers  to  advantage.  Cut  down  the 
slems  of  all  plants  that  have  done  bloomiiiij.  Tne  roots  of 
Sahlias  v/iil  s^uivive  moderately  severe  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  if  protected  by  a  covering  of  dry  litter  or  Fern;  but 
they  do  not  fluwcr  so  well,  and  on  that  ficccunt  it  is  better  to 
take  them  up  as  soon  as  their  leaves  and  flowers  have  become 
blackened  by  frost.  Leave  about  6  or  8  inches  of  the  stem 
attached  to  the  tuber.  They  may  be  preserved  over  winter  in 
any  dry  cool  place  where  they  will  be  free  from  frost. 
When  the  flower-border  Is  dug  and  put  in  order  for  the  winter, 
which  should  be  done  about  this  time,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees,  any  plants  that  have  become  too 
large  should  he  reduced,  and  such  as  are  not  wanted  may  be 
removed  altogether.  Let  decaying  leaves  and  other  refuse  be 
taken  to  the  manure  heap,  whii:h  should  be  turned  over  occa- 
Sionally,  and  covered  in  wiili  suil :  any  drainings  from  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  losi  ;  they  should  either  be  thrown 
back  over  the  heap  or  they  should  be  made  available  for  some 
useful  purpose.  As  was  recommended  last  week,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  off  fruit  trees,  and  the  ground  sutticicntly  moist- 
ened, transplanting,  where  it  is  wanted,  may  be  proceeded  witli. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry  weather  for  earthing  up 
Celery.  Late  Pears  and  Apples  should  now  all  be  got  in  with- 
out delay.— J.  M'H. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bees.— i;.  5. —We  have  given  so  much  information  about 
Bees  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  we  must  refer  you  to 
former  Numbers  for  the  information  you  search  for.  If  that 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  you  had  better  study 
some  treatise  on  Bee  management,  such  as  Bevan  "  On  the 
Honey-Bee." 

Books.— j4.  S.— Wo  are  unacquainted  with  Whistlccraft's  "  Cli. 

mate  of  England." F.T.— Read  DeCandolle's"  Pliysloloijie 

V^g(5ta'e,"  and  either  EnJlicher  or  Schleitlen's  "  Grundziige 
der  Botanik,"  or  Adricn  de  Jussieu's  "  Cours  dc  Botanique." 
— — i/.,  A  Young  Gardener.— Ingram's  edition  of  Melrose, 
Lindley's  "  School  B  .tiiny"  to  begin  with,  and  then  his 
*•  Elements  of  Botany." 

I'ruit-treks.— J.  P.  T^,— In  the  present  season  a  considerable 
number  of  both  Apples  and  Pear.s  have  rotted  on  the  trees 
before  the  period  of  maturity  for  gathering.  The  decay  pro- 
ceeded from  the  puncture  of  insects. U 


'ARnENfAS. — Si'^'mu.— These  will  live  in  a  greenhouse,  or  even 
\  out  of  doors  ill  summer ;  but  to  have  them  in  good  health  and 
.'  beauty  you  must  give  them   a  temperature  of  about  6o*  in 
j  winter  and   spring,    until  the  fl  iwers  are  forming;  remove 
I  them    then    into  the   greenhouse,  and  they  will  remain    in 
'  beauty  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer^ 
Hkati.vo. —  W.  H.— Our  experience  is  not  favourable  to  earthen 
pipes  for  hot  water :  the  joints  break  and  let  out  the  water. 
Neither  do  we  advise  you  to  use  any  kind  ofporous  hot-water 
apparatus  for  pits  in  wliich  plants  are  merely  to  he  wintered  ; 
they  are  all  too  damp.  The  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  out  frost 
from  such  places  is  either  to  make  tiic  walls  of  earthen  banks 
and  to  cover  them  with  hurdles  and  straw,  or  to  build  a  com- 
mon smoke  flue,  which  might  be  constructed  with  6-iuch  cir- 
cular chimneypots.  We  have  already  given  some  hints  about 
very  cheap  boilers,  to  which  we  must  beg  to  refer  you.    Of 
eartiien  boilers  we  have  no  knowledge.  Good  mortar  answers 
perfectly  for  jointing  common  smoke  flues.   You  will  see  that 
several  of  your  questions  are  unanswered,  because  we  do 
not  recommend  hot-water  gutters  or  porous  pipes  for  your 

purpose. Fupor. — If  you  are  inconvenienced  by  the  escape 

of  offensive  gas  Irom  your  Arnott  stove,  the  fault  lies  either 
in  the  construction  of  the  stove,  or  your  management  of  it. 
Coke  is  the  best  of  all  materials  for  such  a  contrivance,  un- 
less you  can  get  Anthracite  free  from  slates,  which  we  can 
never  do.  Perhaps  your  draught  is  bad  ;  perhaps  the  joints 
of  your  stove  tire  open  ;  perhaps  twenty  things,  which  nothing 
but  experience  and  actual  inspection  can  remedy.  We  have 
used  an  Arnott  heated  by  coke,  for  some  years,  without  any 
difficulty  when  we  manage  it  ourselves. 
iNsiiCTS.— It  is  particularly  requested  that  specimens  of  the 
insects,  with  the  effected  leaves,  &c.,  as  well  as  queries,  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Curtis,  without  which  he  cannot  undertake  to 
rel  urn  answers. jU.  L.— If  you  will  send  us  the  insects  at- 
tacking your  Silver  Firs,  and,  if  possible,  one  or  tsvo  small 
portions  of  the  paris  inhabiled  by  tlicm,  we  will  answer  your 

questions.  II. A.  Alves. — Thanks  for  ynur  data  regarding 

the  Cherry-slug  caterpillar.  The  minute  flies  are  a  species  of 
Barbaras  (vide  Curtis's  "  Brit.  Ent.,"  fol.  and  pi.  4()9).  Oidyou 
breed  them  from  the  Onion  roots?  The  large  cattrpillar  will 
change  to  the  pale  tussock  moth,  called  Laria  pudibunda.  i^ 

L.  li. — Your  Pears  appear  to  be  affected  by  insecls,  but 

we  could  find  none  in  e  thor  of  them.  Should  you  be  able  to 
detect  any  maggots  in  the  fruit,  and  will  forward  them  to  us 
in  a  quill,  we  may  be  able  to  advise  you  regarding  a  remedy. Ji. 

The  scale  insects  infesting  the  Rafflesia  arc  allied  to  the 

Coccus  Hesperidum.  If  you  will  turn  to  an  article  upon  those 
alTecling  the  Orange-trees,  at  p.  4i;/  of  this  Journal,  you  will 
gain  the  best  information  we  can  give  you  upon  this  tribe  of 
pests.  The  other  specimens  are  also  female  Cocci,  and  those 
which  you  took  for  ants'  eggs  are  the  ova  of  these  scales, 
which  are  nearly  related  to  the  Coccus  Vitis.  If  they  appear 
in  any  i.umhers  the  twigs  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt.  II. 
Na.mes  of  Fruits.— J.  p.— I,  Court  of  Wick;  2,  Easter  Pip- 
pin; 4,  Beachamwell;  5,  Braddick's  Nonpareil;  ti,  Fearn's 
Pippins  7,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  9,  Hollandbury;  10,  Minchal 
Crab;  11,  Ganscl's  Bergamot;  13,  Crassane ;  15,  Napoleon. jj 
A  Devonian.— 1,  Belle  et  Bonne;  2,  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main ;  3,    Beurrif   de   Capianmont;  4,    Glout    Morceau ;    5, 

Easter  Beune;  6,  Catillac;  7,   Cbaumontel;  8,  Gilogil.!| 

J.  i^.— 1,  Vicar  of  Winkfield;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau ;  4.  Passe  Colmar.lj Surah  S.—],  Court-pendu  Plat; 

2,  Pearson's  Plate;  3,  Dnmelow's  Seedling;  4,  Court  of 
Wick;  5,  Golden  Reinette;  7,  Beauty  of  Kent;  6,  Court- 
pendu  Plat.]| D.  J.— I,  Yorkshire  Greening;  4,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Pears:  1,  Comte  de  Lamy,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men ;     a,    Hacon's     Incomparable.|| C,  C— 3,     Buchesse 

d'AngoulGme  ;  4,  Brown  Beurre;  5,  Passe  Colmar  ;  6,  17, 
Easter  Beurre;  8,  16,  Brzi  de  la  Motte;  9.  10,  13,  14,  Glout 
Morceau;  IS,    Henri  the  Fourth;  19,  Beurr6  Diel;  20,     St. 

Germ'ain.ll J.  G.—l,  Fearn's   Pippin;    3,  Golden  Pippin; 

1,  Brown  Beurre;  2,  Winter  Nelis ;  3,  Beurr£  d'Aremberg; 
4/Chaumontel,il W.  H.II.—A  wild  purple  Plum  !] S.— 

1,  Brown  Beurre  ;  2,  Urbauiste.H C.  B.—  l,  Kirke's  Lord 

Nelson;  2,  Parry's  Pearmain.|| 

Names  of  Plants. — Anon. — Gesnera  discolor. F.  W,  TV. — 

A  withered  flosver  of  some  Hedychium. A.  C— Tripsacum 

dactyloides. A.  71/. — 1.  A  Gonolobus,  apparently  hirsutus; 

2.  Uraccena  australis. H.   Wr.—  l.   Mahernia  incisa  ;    -i. 

Gomphocarpus  fruticosus.     They   have  no  English  names 

worth  giving. R.  G.— Cattleya  granulosa. E.  C  — You 

now  see  that  we  are  right;  for  you  cannot  doubt  that  the 
leaf  you  have  had  from  India  is  that  of  the  same  tree  as  your 

false  Banyan. H.  C— Oncidiiim  Fortjesii. J.P.— Diplo- 

taxis  tennifolia  was  once  called  Sisymbrium  tenuifolium; 
Nicandra  physaloides,  once  called  Atropa. E.  T.  0.— Pro- 
bably Podocarpus  cxcclsa.^ 

Orchidace^. —  Orchis. — An  Epiphyte  house  should  not  hekept 
wet  in  winter.  At  that  period  the  air  should  be  compnrntively 
dry;  otherwise  when  are  your  plants  to  rest  ?  There  is  no 
work  on  their  spccialmanagcment  except  Mr.  Lyons's,  whicli, 
we  believe,  is  not  sold.  As  to  woodlice,  a  score  toads  will 
soon  rid  you  of  them.  We  will  take  your  concluding  sug- 
gestion into  consideration. 

Pears.— 5,— We  have  no  record  of  the  Beurre  Diel  having  been 
grown  to   a  larger  size  than  the  specimen  you  sent,  whicli 

was  14^  inches  round,  and  weighed  18;J  oz.|| A.  B.  C. — Of 

the  Pears  you  enumerate,  the  Glout  Morceau  is  the  mo;-t 
proper  for  a  south  wall,  if  you  wishfinefruit  about  Christmas ; 
if  you  prefer  a  later  supply  plant  the  Beurre  llance.il 

PELARCONiusis.--.H»iH/eiir.--Takeupyourt-eedlingPclargonium 
and  cut  it  back  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  pot  it  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions ;  then  place  it  in 
the  greenhouse  for  the  winter,  and  keep  it  ratht-r  dry.  Make 
the  tops  into  cuttings,  and  put  them  into  small  pots  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  putting  three  or  four  cut- 
tings round  the  side  of  each  pot;  afterwards  place  tliern  in 
rather  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  be 
secure  from  frost.  They  will  be  fit  tor  putting  ofl'  singly  in 
spring.'^ 

PiN'e-APPLEs. — A  Constant  Reader. — To  prefer  eating  the  fruit 
in  a  green  state  is  not  common.  || 

Roses.— -4  Subscriber. — The  following  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose, viz.  :— Aime  Vibert,  Noisette,  Corymbiflora,  Jaune 
Desprez,  Triomphe  de  Plaotier,  Madame  Dcsprez,  Bourbon, 
and  Phcenix.:!. 

SKF.ns. — A  Constant  Reader, — Pack  your  seeds  in  canvas  bags, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  kept  in  a  cabin  during  the  pas- 
sage. 

Seeolinos.— TF.  G.— Your  violets,  having  been  packed  loosely 
in  a  tin  case,  along  with  a  piece  of  ripe  Pear,  have  been 
pounrlcd  to  pieces  by  the  shaking  of  the  post  bags.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  fragments,  the  vaiiety  does  not  appear 
to  be  striking. 

Transplanting.— A'.  Y.  2^.— Move  your  Evergreen  Oaks  in 
the  course  of  November.  Dig  a  large  hole;  take  care  that  its 
roots  are  saved  as  much  as  possible;  throw  well  pulverised 
soil  about  its  roots ;  do  not  tread  it  much  down,  but  deluge 
the  hole  with  water  so  as  to  puddle  it ;  secure  it  firmly  in  its 
place,  so  that  it  may  not  be  rocked  by  the  wind ;  and  you 
will  have  done  all  that  prudence  would  suggest.  The  quality 
ol  the  soil  does  not  much  matter,  if  it  is  neither  clay  nor 
chalk. 

Weeds.— 4  Cojis^ini  i?e'ifi'er.—You  cannot  get  Cocksfoot  out  of  a 
liiwn,  if  there  is  much  of  it,  without  des'roying  tlie  other 
Grass,  If  your  lawn  is  in  such  a  state  as  you  describe,  by  far 
the  best  way  will  be  to  plough  it  up,  get  out  the  weeds,  ar.d 
re  sow  it  with  the  following  grass-seeds,  viz.:- Festuca  du- 
riuscula,  4^  lbs,;  F.  tenuifolia,  31bs.;  Cynosurus  cristatu.=, 
7ilbs.;  Avena  flavcscens,  14  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  30  lbs.  j 
Poa  nemoralis,  albs-j    P.  sempervirens,  21bs.;  P,  trivialis,- , 


2*  lbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  1 1  lbs.,  and  T.  minus,  3  lbs.  These 
mixed  together  will  be  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  1^  acre 
of  lawn  closely  in  a  short  time.t 

Yellow  Noisettb  Rose.— .^/wH^eur.— To  flower  this  attend  to 
the  growing  and  perfecting  tlie  young  wood  during  the  pre- 
vious season.  Want  of  attention  to  this  nn  doubt  has  been  the 
cause  of  your  blooms  not  expanding.  The  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  your  plants  is,  after  they  have  done  blooming,  to 
shift  them  if  in  small  pots  into  larger  ones,  but  if  otherwise, 
only  remove  a  portion  of  the  top  soil  and  replace  it  with, 
Kome  very  rich  compost,  then  put  them  into  a  close  pit,  and 
keep  them  rather  warm  and  moist,  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  grow  vigorously;  take  great  care,  however,  that  they  do  not 
become  drawn  or  get  infested  with  insects.  When  they  have 
made  their  growth  harden  them  off  (by  degrees)  by  exposing 
them  to  the  open  air,  and  give  them  less  water;  afterwards 
place  them  in  a  northern  aspect,  and  allow  them  to  become 
rather  dry,  in  order  that  they  may  ripen  their  wood ;  then 
rest  the  plants,  and  afterwards  put  them  info  a  cold  pit  for  the 
winter;  give  them  but  little  water  for  the  first  month,  but 
afterwards  increase  it  by  degrees;  and  when  you  take  them 
into  the  greenhouse  let  them  have  but  tittle  heat  or  moisture 
for  a  week  or  two-  Six  guod  Roses  for  Pots  are  Boug^re, 
Fabvier,  Napoleon,  Devoniensis,  Elizi  Sauvage,  Bernard.^ 

Miscellaneous. — J.  Abell. — The  last  week  in  tins  month,  or 
the  first  in  ■next,  is  the  best  time  for  moving  Deciduous  Trees. 
Those  which  lose  their  leaves  earliest  should  he  movedyirs^.t 

■ H.  C.—A.   Carnatir.n  is    not   a   Picotec,    but    a    distinct 

variety. P.  T.  0.— You  will  find  some  rustic  cottages  at 

Ravenscouit,  near  Hammersmith;  but  if  you  wish  to  see 
them  in  perfection,  you  should  visit  those  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Edensor,  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Park,  at  Chatsworth. A  Constant  Reader,— We  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  Patent  Portable  Suspension  Stove.    Any 

Etuve  will  do  what  you  want,  if  it  is  not  too  small. Fifus, 

Oak-bark  decays  very  sloivly,  and  is  a  very  long  time  before 
it  is  fit  to  be  mixed  with  soil.      It  is  more  apt  to  poisoa 

land  than  to  improve  it. W.  Wre>i.—\l  you  wish  to  know 

how  Botany  can  be  rendered  poetical,  you  should  read 
Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  his  "Loves  of  the  Plants." 
We  cannot  compliment  you  on  your  success  in  attempting  to 

do  what  is  not  wortli  doing. G.  — We  cannot  recommend 

nurserymen. J H.  G.  will  find  information  respecting  the 

management  of  Gladioli  given  at  p.  II9,  1844.  The  pot  cul- 
tare  of  the  different  varieties  of  Liliura  laneifolium  is  also 

mentioned  at  p.  C91  of  the  same  ycar.J T.  P. — Keep  your 

Fuchsias  as  quiet  as  you  can  in  winter,  by  withholding  water 
and  keeping  them  cool.    They  must  not,  however,  become 

absolutely  dry.  Do  not  cut  them  down  until  spring.J S.  S. 

— Yes. 3Iedie>isis. — No.  || M. —  We  will  inquire  about 

Biirckhardt's  "  Quince,"  if  you  will  give  us  the  page  of  his 

work  in   which  it  is  mentioned. Umbra. —You   must  be 

joking.  If  in  earnest,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  art 
to  infuse  life  into  dead  things.  The  only  means  you  can 
employ  for  covering  your  trees  in  winter  with  green  leaves, 
is  to  induce  Irish  Ivy  to  run  over  them.  That  may,  with  care 
and  skill,  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years.  Re-ieo/of  another 

kind  we  cannot  offer  >  ou. A   J'ourist  must  give  his  name 

and  address.    We  cannot  in.sert  statements  about  crops  from 

persons    we    know    nothing    of. G.    H.  —  If  you    will 

send    your   address,    we    will    answer    you    privately. 

R.  F.  B. — We  do  not  recommend  you  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  unless  you  are  without  an  alternative.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  acquire  proiierty  if  it  is  not  secure;  and  who 
can  tell  what  will  happen  in  the  United  States?  If  you  do 
go,  you  had  better  pack  your  trees  in  bog-moss  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  is  of  no  use  going  to  the  expense  of  Ward's 
cases.    We  are  unacquained  with  the  prospects  of  Adam's 

County. M.    U.—We  will  examine  your  communication 

with  pleasure,  and  try  what  we  can  do— only  make  it  short. 
We  are  obliged  by  your  suggestions,  which  are  sent  to  the 

Agricultural    Editor. Aur^y.—'Nunea  rosea  is  not  much 

worth  growing.  Moricandia  arvensis  is  a  violet-flowered 
herbaceous  plant,  something  like  Honesty.  The  three  hand- 
somest Godetias  are  Lindleyana,  yinosa  and  quadrivulnaera, 
provided  the  latter  is  grown  in  very  poor  soil,    The  Pea  yoii 

mention    is   lUList    probably    the    purple  podded    Grey. > 

Dubious. — Coral  is  not  a  plant,  nor  the  production  of  insects, 
but  the  calcareous  crust  of  marine  animals  called  Z'lOphytes, 
whose  nature  you  will  find  described  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia," or  any  such  work. W.  P.P. — You  will  find  apian 

of  a  frame  thai  will  possibly  suit  you,  given  at  p.  423,  vol. 
1843.  If  you  build  aspan- roofed  pit  for  winter  work,  it  should 

face  north  and  south. t Agrestis.—We  believe  the  heaviest 

and  hardest  of  all  woods  to  be  Lignum-vitre,  the  timber  of 

Guaijcum  officinale. A  Subscriber.— It  will  not  harm  your 

plant  of  Aloysia  citriodora  to  divest  it  of  its  leaves  now,  for 

the  purpose  of  drying.! /.  il/.— In  order  to  make  your 

young  plant  ot  Goldlussia  glomerata  bloom,  you  must  give  it 

plenty  of  light  and  heat.i Kalfterine.—Solidago  petiolaris 

is  one  of  the  latest  plants  in  bloom ;  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is 
generally  rendered  unsightly  by  frost  and  wind;  Acis  (Leu- 
cojum)  tricbophylla  is  tender;  it  is  not  a  free  bloomer :  none 
of  the  early  flow'ering  kinds  of  Allium  are  very  ornamental. 
Bulbinc  bisuUata  is  a  greenhouse  bulb  of  little  beauty. 
Tangier  Fumitory  is  unknown  to  us.  Hyactnthus  brumalis, 
probably  Seilla  brumalis  of  Haworth,  is  a  very  doubtful  spe- 
cies.  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mascula)  is  a  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  producing  numerous  small  yellow  star-like  flowers,  in 
February,  before  the  leaves.  Ornithogolum  fimbriatum  is  not 
very  ornamental ;  it  flowers  in  March,  if  planted  in  adrysitua- 
tioc.  Corydalis  bracteaiais  very  pretty  and  dwarf.  Leucojum. 
hiemale  is  also  very  pretty.  Orobus  vernus  is  handsome. 
Erica  herbacea  and  caruea  are  very  pretty  in  winter.  Colchi- 
cum  chionense  is  unknown  to  us.  Roman  Narcissus  requires 
a  dry,  warm  situation,  and  protection  from  wet  in  winter;  it 
flowers  in  March.  The  best  Roses  for  pegging  down  are  the 
less  rampant  growing  kinds;  much,  howevei,  depends  on  the 
time  when  the  kinds  are  wanted  to  bloom  ;  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance, China  Roses  are  the  bei^t;  for  summer.  Mosses  are 
best,  and  for  autumn,  the  Noisettes.  In  pegging  them  down 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  make  the  soil  rich  with  rotten 
dung,  and  to  fasten  the  shoots  down  with  strong  pegs, 
about  one  or  two  inches  lon^.^—^Iieverlens. — All  the  back 
Numbers  for  this  year  may  be  had. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias.-^.  iJ.— The  seedling  No.  1  has  not  expandf^d  its 
sepals;  they  remain  clinging  round  the  corolla;  if  this  be  the 
permanent  character  of  the  flower  it  is  useless.  In  the  larger 
variety  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others, 
.—  3  seedlings,  39,  40,  49.  None  of  these  flowers  pos- 
sess suflicicnt  merit  to  send  out;  they  are  pretty,  bat  not 
equal  to  many  light  varieties  exhibited  this  season.* 

Pansies.— -f.  Z..— Y'our  flower  Evander  was  much  damnged  by- 
being  crushed  in  the  box:  it  is  a  large  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance,  but  the  colour  in  the  lip  is  not  sufficiently 
uniform,  and  runs  too  much  into  the  eye. *—^nt«/tur. — The 
bloom  sent  is  a  young  and  imperfect  one;  it  is  cramped  in 
some  way,  and  will  no  doubt  come  larger  and  better;  it  is  a 

promising  flower,  round,  and  of  considerable  substance.* 

C\  iV.— Your  seedling  is  a  large  and  fine  flower,  having  a 
small  white  centre,  with  a  well-marked  eye,  the  rest  of  the  . 
flower  uniform  light  mulberry  colour:  it  appears  to  want  a 
little  more  substance  for  so  large  a  flower.* 

Petunias.— .il.  U.— Yonr  seedlings,  though  pretty,  are  not 
equal  in  size  or  marking  to  many  varieties  we  have  seen  this 
season.  Those  which  approach  a  yellow  colour,  as  No.  2, 
w^e  recommend  you  to  save  seed  from,  as  it  is  probable  some 
striking  varieties  may  be  obtained.*  ' 

*»*  As  usualmanycommunicatioushavebeenreceivedtoolatS.  i 
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EED  WtlEAT.— DoDningtoo,  near  Stow,  Gljuces- 

tcrshire. — Fiom  the  number  of  testimonials  received  of  the 

j-aordinary  crops  produced  both  this  year  and  last,  ROBERT 

I;MAN  is  induced  to  offer  to  the  public  his  Red  Cluster 
leat,  which  botli  seasons  has  produced  6u  bushels  per  acre  in 
peral  instances;  and,  having  been  grown  upon  nid  turf,  aiul 
nd-picked  before  it  was  planted,  it  is  beautiful  seed,  and  per- 
stly  clean.     Price  Js.  6rf.  per  bushel. 

R.  B.  has  likewise  a  small  quanlity  of  the  celebrated  Wliitfield 
>d  Straw  White  Wheat  to  dispose  of.     Price  Ss.  per  bushel. 
Orders,    accompanied   by  a  remittance    or   ^ood   reference, 
nctualiy  attended  to.    Sacks  marked  is.  6d.  each. 


H^ije  UQtimltnml  Cffaiette* 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1844. 
;meetings  for  the  two  following  weeks. 

Thl-rsdat,    Oct-  24 — -Agricultural  Imp-  Soc-  of  Ireland. 
Thursday,  Oct-  31 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

FARHIERS-  CLUBS. 
Oct.  21— Wenloct,  Fairford- 
Oct.  22— FramlioKham,  R.^jleigh- 

Ocl-  2-t-Hichmondshire,  Grove  Ferry,  Elofield  and  Walsham. 
Oct-  2S— Debeoham,  Stoke  Ferry,  HadletKh. 
Oct-  26 — Gloucesier- 
Oct.  £8  -  Chepstow,  Wickham  ^tl.arket,  Yoxford. 


With  regard  to  the  best  practical  method  of  efFect- 
ag  the  general  introduction  and  promoting  the  bene- 
cial  operation  of  the  Allotment  Svstem,  we  deem  it 
esirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural  parish 
bould  carry  it  out  among  themselves.  1"he  ac- 
(uaintance  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
fith  their  own  circumstances  and  affairs  constitutes 
hem  the  proper  agents  in  tlie  matter.  Wherever  it 
s  proposed  to  introduce  the  system,  a  meeting  of  the 
nbabitants  should  be  called,  and  a  small  committee 
ippointed  for  the  purpose.*  This  committee  should 
ibtain  a  list  of  sucli  cottagers  resident  in  the  parish 
;3  are  desirous  of  renting  land,  together  with  a  detail 
)f  the  circumstances  of  each  apphcant,  stating  his 
ige,  residence,  the  number  and  capabilities  of  his 
"amily,  the  name  of  his  employer,  the  name  of  the 
3wiier  of  his  cottage,  the  size  of  his  present  gaiden, 
:he  quanlity  of  any  land  he  may  elsewhere  occupy, 
;he  names  of  owner  and  occupier  of  land  adjoining ; 
with  any  other  information  that  may  be  needed. 

These  particulars  having  been  ascertained,  it  will 
generally,  perhaps,  be  found  best  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee of  about  three  individuals  to  superintend 
the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  general  committee.  This  sub-com- 
mittee in  forming  their  plans  should  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  to  be  deviated  from  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, that  every  allotment  should  be  near  to  the 
cottage  of  its  occupier.  This  is  of  great  importance; 
for  if  it  be  far  off"  much  time  will  be  lost  in  going  to 
and  from  it,  the  manure  cannot  be  so  easily  made 
available  for  it,  and  it  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  under 
the  tenant's  eye.  The  disadvantages  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  obvious. 

The  land  should  of  course  be  obtained  of  as  good 
a  quality,  and  at  as  moderate  a  rent  as  possible.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  th;it  the  system 
is  not  likely  to  be  established  on  a  wide  and  perma- 
nent basis,  unless  it  is  made  the  interest  of  all  parties 
connected  with  it  to  diff'use  and  uphold  it-  The 
landlord,  therefore,  should  have  such  a  rent  as  will 
remunerate  liira  for  subdividing  his  land,  and  fencing 
off  the  allotments  ;  and  such  a  rent  the  labourer  can 
very  well  afford  to  pay. 

In  some  cases  farmers  might  be  induced  to  sublet 
small  portions  of  their  fields  which  might  adjoin  the 
cottage  of  the  labourer  ;  and  all  parish  land  which 
can  be  rendered  available  for  tlie  purpose  ought 
decidedly  to  be  let  in  allotments. 

It  will  be  important  for  the  committee  to  consider 
well  the  position  which  they  shall  take  between  the 
landlord  and  the  allotment  tenant.  V/e  think  the 
cottager  sliould  hold  his  land  directly  from  the  land- 
lord, and  not  from  the  committee.  Under  such  an 
anangcment  every  cottager  in  a  parish  might  be- 
come, througli  the  instiumentality  of  the  committee, 
a  permanent  occupier  of  a  small  plot  of  ground ;  the 
committee  might  then  be  dissolved,  and  the  system 
would  work  by  itself.  The  committee,  therefore, 
should  merely  use  its  influence  in  procuring  suit- 
able land.  In  some  cases,  where  a  nundjcr'if  houses 
are  congregated  together,  it  may  be  desirable  to  sub- 
divide 3  fiel'l,  the  owner  of  wliich  might  object  to 
the  trouble  of  receiving  rents  from  a  numerous 
tenantry.  In  such  a  case  let  a  resjiectablc  man  from 
among  the  tenants  become  answerable  for  the  rent 
of  the  whole,  collect  and  pay  it  in,  a  small  sum  per 
acre  being  added  to  the  rent  of  the  whole,  and 
allowed  him  for  the  purpose  of  covering  bis  risk  and 


•  TTie  Iritroituctirjn  o1  Uic  nll.tmciit  Hy-tctn  wherever  it  iH 
dnirtble,  1>  now  prorlded  (or  liy  (lie  Inw  of  the  land.  An  Acl 
Inlrodoad  liy  Mr.  Cowprr  and  Mr.  .Mile»,  nnd  iiamed  In  Ihc  hint 
■««»lon  of  Parliament,  enacU  that  In  any  tmrUh  where  It  may 
appear  de.lrahle  that  the  j;rovir.lonH  of  tlio  Act  itlinilld  be 
•d'jpted.  l'-«h»ll  be  lawful  for  any  Three  InhaMlnnl  houacholclcrK 
tudellTrr  a  fer|iil>ltlon  «l(:ned  hy  (hem  tolhc  oflleiuHru-  Mlnl>tcr 
of  the  .aid  patuh,  rrtiiiirinfr  him  lo  call  a  meeting  of  llie  owneri 
and  oecnpier.  of  land,  and  of  Ihc  Inhahitaot  houieholdcra  of 
U.«  [«rlih,  lo  decide  ujwin  the  adoption  or  nonnrloptlon  of  Ihc 
Act.  Thk  Act  afterward*  provide*  for  the  election  of  I-icId 
Garden  Wardena.to  whom  the  future  proper  conduction  of  the 
matter  U  cooddcd. 


remunerating  him.  We  see  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

The  size  of  each  allotment  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Regard  should 
be  had  to  the  age,  strength,  and  leisure  of  the  man, 
the  number  and  age  of  the  children,  &c.,  and  the 
size  of  his  allotment  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
capability  of  cultivating  it  which  he  is  thus  found  to 
possess.  We  believe  that  an  error  is  frequently  com- 
mitted in  making  these  allotments  too  small.  An 
able-bodied  man,  with  a  wife  and  four  or  five 
children,  can  easily  manage  half  an  acre  of  land,  and 
in  some  of  the  cases  which  we  have  quoted  much 
more  was  successfully  and  beneficially  occupied. 

^V^e  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  point  on 
which  we  believe  erroneous  views  are  frequently 
entertained — we  allude  to  the  regulations  under 
which  the  allotment  tenant  should  be  placed.  We 
think  that  the  sole  object  which  we  should  attempt 
to  attain  directly  by  means  of  these  regulations 
should  be  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  rent.  We  would  not 
enforce  any  particular  rotation  of  crops,  but  would 
merely  stipulate,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
should  be  consumed  on  the  land,  and  that  the  manure 
produced  should  be  returned  toit.  Every  tenant  ought 
to  be  sure  of  receiving  the  value  of  any  improvements 
he  might  effect  in  the  land  by  deep  digging  or 
manuring,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
his  allotment  before  reaping  the  fruits  of  them.  A 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  should  be  fixed, 
and  any  minor  regulations  adopted  which  the  speciid 
slate  of  the  case  might  require;  but  beyond  this  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  go.  We  would  not  attempt 
(as  is  frequently  done)  to  enforce  regulations  as  to 
general  moral  conduct.  If  a  man  were  a  good 
tenant,  he  should  hold  his  allotment,  if  a  bad  one,  he 
should  lose  it;  and  having  provided  for  this,  we 
would  leave  the  improved  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  accomplisli  the  change  in  his  moral  cha- 
racter which  they  are  proved  to  be  capable  of  doing. 
IJut  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
regulations  on  him  as  a  lenant  which  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  Ike  landlord  to  enforce. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  labourer,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his 
family.  To  provide  him  with  those  means  is  to 
favour  his  moral  improvement — to  withold  them,  is 
to  plunge  him  into  the  abyss  of  pauperism  or  of 
crime. 

Since  the  allotment  system  has  been  so  abundantly 
proved  to  be  the  fertile  parent  of  such  great  advan- 
tages to  every  portion  of  the  community,  and  since  it 
is  a  system  so  easy  of  introduction  everywhere,  may 
we  not  call  on  every  individual  connected  with  the 
land  of  this  country,  as  owner  or  as  occupier,  to  pro- 
mote its  general  introduction  ?  Humanity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  necessity  on  the  other,  combine  to  urge 
attention  to  the  condition  of  depressed  labourers,  and 
the  call  of  each  will  become  louder  and  louder  till 
their  demands  are  fairly  considered  and  met. — F. 

Without  entering,  at  present,  into  any  detail  on 
the  most  economical  method  of  removing  and  con- 
suming the  various  green  crops  now  cultivated  by 
the  farmer,  we  have  to  submit  to  our  readers  the 
following  figures,  descriptive  of  a  good  plan  of 
h.irvesting  them. 

Fig-  I. 


/•'' 


Fig.  3. 


A. 


The  first  of  these  is  a  drawing  in  perspective  of  a 
series  of  heaps,  of  which  Tig.  'i  is  tlie  longitudinal, 
and  l'"ig.  ."5  the  transverse  vertical  section.  They  are 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Two  rows  of 
hurdles  are  placed  upon  a  firm  piece  of  ground, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  '.I  feet  apart.  The  in- 
terval between  these  is  filled  with  roots,  the  carts 
bringing  them  from  the  field  being  backed  between 
them,  and  tilted  up  at  the  proper  place.  The  roots 
are  piled  up  above  tlie  hurdles  in  a  ridged  or  roof- 


like form,  and  are  afterv/ards  covered  with  straw, 
roughly  drawn  out  as  thatch,  which  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  weight  of  long  poles  resting  upon  it. 
At  intervals  of  two  or  three  yards  faggots  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  inclining  backwards,  and 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  (see  a,  a,  a, 
Fig-  2).  These  act  somewhat  as  chimneys,  and 
facilitate  a  due  ventilation  of  the  heaps,  thus  hinder- 
ing any  tendency  to  heating  or  putrefaction  in  the 
roots. 

When  one  heap  is  completed,  another  is  built 
within  a  foot  of  it,  the  passage  left  being  intended  as 
a  channel  both  for  the  egress  of  the  water  which 
drops  from  the  thatch,  and  for  the  circulation  of  air. 
No  security  against  frost,  at  the  sides  of  contiguous 
heaps,  is  required,  further  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  interlocking  of  the  bushy  eaves  of  their 
respective  roofs.  When,  however,  a  series  of  heaps 
has  thus  accumulated,  as  in  Fig.  l,a  rough  dead- 
wood  hedge  should  be  constructed  around  them  (see 
section  in  Fig.  2),  and  the  space  between  it  and  the 
hurdles,  which  may  be  12  or  18  inches,  should  be 
loosely  filled  with  straw. 

Last  winter,  the  weather  during  which,  however, 
was  not  very  adverse  to  the  successful  preservation 
of  roots,  we  kept  upwards  of  1200  tons  of  Swedes, 
Carrots,  and  Mangold-^Vurzel  in  this  way,  without 
losing  any  considerable  portion  by  putrefaction.  We 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  this 
subject. 


THE  ANOMALIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  690.) 

Let  tiiose  to  whom  this  seems  "  a  marvel  and  a  mys- 
tery," and  to  whom  the  couteraplation  of  the  subject, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  comparatively  new,  read  a  few 
pages  of  Evelyn's  *'  Terra,"  and  see  the  sort  of  stuff'  that 
passed  for  science  with  the  literati  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  his  day  ;  take  this  passage  as  a  specimen. 
"Those  who  have  written  '  de  arte  combinatoria ' 
reckon  up  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  mil- 
lions one  thousand  and  sixty  (!)  different  sorts  of  earth; 
but  of  all  this  enormous  number,  as  of  all  other  good 
things,  they  do  not  acquaint  us  with  above  eight  or  nine 
eminently  useful  to  our  purpose,"  &c. ;  and  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  in  informing  his  '^  acute  and  noble  "  audience, 
where  to  find  the  best  soil  on  their  estates,  he  continues: 
'■  My  lord  Bacon  directs  to  the  observation  of  the 
rainbow,  where  its  extremity  seems  to  rest,  as  pointing 
to  a  more  roscid  {?)  and  fertile  mould  ;  but  this  I  con- 
ceive may  be  very  fallacious,  it  having  two  horns  or  bases 
which  are  ever  opposite  " ! 

Such  is  the  direction  of  the  immortal  author  of  the 
"Novum  Organon"! — Such  the  reply  and  criticism  of 
the  most  talented  and  admired  biographer,  physiologist, 
scholar,  and  naturalist  of  his  day — John  Evelyn  !  Come 
vre  now  to  the  next  epoch — still  amid  the  annals  of  the 
Royal  Society — the  reading  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  from  thence 
to  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  works.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  from  the  publication  of  the  "Terra"  papers 
to  the  reading  of  Davy's  lectures,  not  more  than  135  years 
had  passed  ;  from  thence  to  the  translation  of  Liebig's 
"Organic  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  and  Physiology"  (or, 
as  the  work  might  indeed  with  emphatic  simjdicity  be 
called,  Quantitiiiive  Fhysiologij),  there  had  elapsed  but 
15  years.  Compare  this  period  with  that  which  has 
elapsed  since  "  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  ;"  or  takeout 
the  last  five  years  alone,  since  the  quantitative  method 
of  Liebig  and  the  "practice  with  science  "  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  have  shed  their  joint  and  kindred 
inlluence  upon  the  art  of  tilling  the  earth  ;  and  then  let 
us  compare,  if  it  be  possible  to  compare,  the  growth  of 
practice  with  the  growth  of  science  ;  and  jud;^e,  if  it  be 
possible  to  judge,  what  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
sciences  has  done,  how  long  it  has  been  about  it,  and  what, 
at  an  equal  ratio  of  progress,  it  yet  may  do  for  that  art  which 
its  empirical  professors  believed  to  be  subject  to  no  rules 
but  those  of  their  own  ignorance,  and,  as  ever  was  the 
case,  disclaimed  the  infant  science  until  in  a  few  short 
years  it  grew  to  be  a  giant,  and  disclaims  them.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  almost  startling  curiosity,  even  to 
those  who  feel — what  perhaps  no  one  ought  to  feel— only  a 
remote  interest  in  such  a  subject  as  Agriculture,  to  mark 
its  present  existence  on  the  face  of — I  will  not  say  the 
earth,  but  I  will  say  a  single  county— nay,  a  single  parish 
or  estate,  of  a  country  even  the  first  in  arts  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  knowledge  and  wealth,  upon  the  globe.  Look 
on  this  side  of  the  hedge,  you  see  every  new  appliance 
and  discovery  put  into  practice  ;  the  soil  dry,  deep,  pul- 
verised, and  rich,  the  produce  nearly  doubled,  the  very 
climate  improved,  and  each  element  made  a  friend  of,  as 
its  Maker  intended,  instead  of  being  an  enemy,  through 
the  sloth  and  negligence  of  man.  Look  now  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  same  hedge,  but  on  anotlier  farm, 
"  Like  a  niildew'd  car 
Blasting  lii.s  wholesome  brother  !  " 
The  soil  cold,  dank,  and  unwholesome,  with  stagnant 
moisture,  course  in  texture,  shallow,  foul,  and  poor;  the 
produce  scanty,  starved,  and  blighted,  the  victim  of  every 
change,  instead  of  the  grateful  recipient  of  each  in  their 
genial  turn.     Without  moving  a  step  the  observer  may 

"  lonk  now  upon  tlii«  picture,  now  on  tills, 

Tlie  couiilerlVit  pri'scnlmfiil  of  two  lirolhcral" 
Agriculture  as  it  was,  on  the  one  hand  ;  agriculture  as 
it  is  in  dome  places,  and  should  be  everywhere,  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  view  which,  whether  regarded  pliyaically 
or  morally,  no  age  perhaps  ever  »uw,  or  ever  will  see  in 
such  powerful  contrast  and  relief,  aa  that  in  which  it  is 
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presented  to  us.     We  enjoy  a  peculiar  privilege — that  vt 
living  in  what  geologists  would  call  a  Transition  Period. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  self-satisfied  and  perfectly 
unsuspicious  ignorance  of    the   old-fashioned   practical 
farmer,  as  he  is  now  taught  to  style  himself,  in  our  fields; 
and  on   the  other,  the  new-born  and   equally  self-satis- 
fied* "  closet  conceit"  of  the   theoretical  writer,  in  our 
libraries.     The  man  of  science  upbraids  the  farmer,  be- 
cause he  is   not  a  ready-made  chemist,  familiarly   and 
practically  applying  the  results  of  discoveries  which   the 
theorist  has  only  just  made,  and  is  yet  hardly  sure  of; 
and  the  old  farmer  laughs  at  the  book-gent'emnn,    wnd 
asks    what   he    can  know   about  farming  ?     The    strife 
has  indeed  begun — the  strife  that  never  yet  was  absent 
from  thebirthof  infant  science:  for  nothing  great  was  ever 
born  without  the   warning  throes  of  parturition.     Let 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography,  Medicine,  nay,  let  the 
purity  of  our  Christain  faiih  attest  that!     Can  those 
who  read  now  of  conflicts  whose  very  echo  has  passed 
away,  between  the  struggUng  discoveries  of  master-minds 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  age  of  which  they  were  the 
pioneers,  and  usually  the  martyrs,  doubt  or  wonder  that 
science  should  be  doomed  still  to  encounter  every  oppo- 
sition at  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  most  concerns  and 
will  most  surely  benefit?     No  1     Man  is   still  the  same 
that   he  ever  was :  and   the  very  individual  who  reads, 
with  a  glow  of  triumphant  sympathy,  of  the  personal  or 
moral  persecutions  of  a   Socrates  or  a  Luther,  a  Galileo 
or  a  Newton,  a  Columbus  or  a  Park,  a  Hervey  or  an  Ark- 
wright,  little  thinks  that  he  is  perhaps  himself  helping  to 
swell   the  war-cry    of  human    prejudice  against    some 
martyr-science  of  his  own   day.     It    would  seem  as  if 
truth,   like    refined   gold,  must  go  through   the    furnace 
seven  times  he^tei),  before  it  is  duly  consecrated  for  the 
use  and  subservience  of  man.      Opposition  and  prejudice 
it  must   encounter:  if   that   opposition  be  weaker,  and 
that  prejudice  more   transient  ia   our  own   age,  let  the 
praise  be  given   to   those  wljose  earlier  advance  in  the 
great  warfare  against  them  has   cleared  the  way  for  an 
easier  victory  and  a  less  hostile  reception.     It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  in  respect  of  the  sciences  relating 
to  agriculture,  discovery  has  rather  suffered  from  ridicule, 
neglect",  and    tardy  adoption,   than    from    any  very  for- 
midable array  of  actual  opposition.     TuU  and  Bakewell 
were  jeered  and   laughed  at,  but  they  survived  to  turn 
the  tables  upon   the  scoffers  ;  indeed,  a  recent  writer  of 
great  ability  draws  water  from  the  rock,  by  a  somewhat 
singular   congratulation   of  his    cotemporaries   that    so 
much  should  still  remain  to  be  done  in  the  appliances  of 
science  to  the  art  in  question.     "  Formidable,  indeed," 
says  this  writer,  *'  would  have  been  our  position  had  the 
resources  of  art  and  science  already  forced    our  lands  to 
their  utmost  capability  of  productiveness,  leaving  no  al- 
ternative but  dependence  on  other  nations  for  the  bread 
of  even  a  small   section   of  our   people;  but   however 
strange  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  no  less  historically  true, 
that  while  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  portions  of 
our   people,   by  the   apphcation   of  the   discoveries   in 
modern  science  (especially  in  chemistry  and   mechanics) 
to  their  respective  arts,  have  multiplied  their  wealth  to  a 
degree  which  it  almost  exceeds  the  power  of  numbers  to 
calculate,  the    agriculturists    alone   have,   till  within  a 
Tery  short  period,  remained  unconscious  of  the  similar 
advantages  that  they  also  might   derive  from   the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  arts.       *     * 
**  Happily,   the  same  concentrated  force  of  scientific 
discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  which  had  so  mar- 
Teilously  augmented   the  productive  powers  of  so  many 
mechanical  arts   and   manufactures,    has  also  begun  to 
accelerate  the  wheels  of  agriculture,  clearly  and  obviously 
increasing  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  in  a  ratio 
propoitionate   to  the  degree  of  scientific  knowledge,  jmd 
the  amount  of  aid  from  improved  mechanical  implements 
of  husbandry,  that  have  been  applied  to  co-operate  with 
human  labour  ;  and  no  theory  or  prejudice  can  hope  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  this  salutary  movement.*    *    * 
*'  Had  these  improved  systems  (even  as  they  now  exist) 
been  fully  carried  out  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the   land,  the    capabilities  of  further  increase  might 
have  been  talked  of  as  questionable  ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  to  this  hour  there  has  been  hardly  any  adoption  of 
the  greater  number  of  these  elements   of  amelioration — 
especially  the  fundamentalelement  of  thorough-draining — 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  midland  and  western 
regions    of  our  island  ;  and  to  this  very  evil  of  retarded 
Improvement  we  may  now  point  for  ground  of  hope,  and 
confident  assurance,   that  the  supply  of  food  may  be  in- 
creased in  a  degree  fuUy  adequate  to  any  demand  that 
may  arise  from  our  so  formidably  increasing  population. 
The  means  of  amendment  are  at  hand  ;  they  are  under- 
stood and  practised  by  the  more  intelligent  cultivators  of 
districts  which  are  now  the  moat  productive,  and  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  were  the  most  unproductive 
portions  of  our  island  ;  and  the  education  of  the  middling 
and  lower  grades  of  farmers  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tems adopted  by  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  seems 
to  be  the  chief  desideratum,  in  order  to  cff'ect  the  general 
adoption  of  these  systems  throughout  the  empire." — 

c.  n\  H. 


ever,  is  found  to  pay  well  when  a  good  crop  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on 
all  kinds  of  land,  and  in  every  part  of  the  county,  but  it 
is  on  the  light  Turnip  soil,  and  in  the  upland  district, 
where  it  is  chiefly  grown. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  grain  cultivated  here  are 
the  Scotch  or  common  two-rowed  Barley  and  the  Cheva- 
lier. The  former  has  been  grown  in  this  county  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  considered  to  be  better  adapted 
than  any  other  kind  for  light  inferior  soils  and  elevated 
situations.  It  also  ripens  at  least  a  week  earlier  than 
the  Chevalier,  but  the  latter  yields  a  much  larger  pro- 
duce when  grown  on  good  land.  The  Chevalier  is  better 
suited  for  malting,  and  is  therefore  preferred  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  county,  whilst  the  common  Barley  is  that 
generally  grown  in  the  more  elevated  districts.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fentonbarns,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  character  and  value  of  Chevalier  Barley 
as  compared  witli  the  Scotch  variety.  The  soil  was  a 
dry  loam  of  good  quality.  The  seed  allowed  per  Scotch 
acre  was  as  nearly  as  possible  fourteen  pecks.  The  field 
was  sown  on  the  2oth  March,  the  common  Barley  being 
all  cut  by  the  8th,  and  the  Chevalier  by  the  12th  of 
August. 


Produce  per  Scotch  Acre. 
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Chevalier  Barlej*,  best  . 

Do.        Do.  inferior 
Common  Barley,  best    . 
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Difference  in  favour  of  1 
the  ChevHlier      .     .  J 


53  lbs. 
51 
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the  Barley  was  finished.  The  Grasses  and  Cloverl 
were  then  sown,  and  half  of  the  rolled  portion  wai 
bush-harrowed  ;  the  other  half  as  well  as  the  part  no 
rolled,    was     covered     in     with     Grass-seed     harrows, 

1  was  surprised  at  the  small  apparent  differenci 
of  the  crop,  but,  on  closer  iospection,  the  shallower  sow 
seemed  thicker  planted,  and  the  deeper  to  have  stocked' 
more,  from  being  thinner.  It  was  with  a  view  to  settle; 
this  point  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  count  the  plants'^1 
which  would  gro-.v  at  each  depth.  The  seeds  were  treated' 
in  the  following  manner  : — Two  boxes,  5  feet  10  inches 
by  1  foot,  were  filled  with  soil ;  No.  I  to  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  top  ;  No.  2  to  the  top  on  the  one  side, 
regularly  sloping  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
other.     They  were  then  divided  across  by  slips  of  wood 

2  inches    broad,    so    as   to    leave    fourteen    spaces    of; 
2  inches  by  1  foot  in  each  box.     The  same  weight  of  seed  • 
was   sown  in  each  box,  the  slips  were    removed,   and ' 
the   boxes    filled  to  the    top    with    soil.      They   were'i, 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  for  the  first  ten  days,  to  prevent  I 
the  risk  of  heavy  rains,  which  would  have  crusted  the  I 
surface.     This  may  have  caused  the  seeds  to  spring  from  I 
a  greater  depth  than  would  have  happened  under  ordi-  I 
nary  circumstances.      The  quantities  sown  as  marked  ia  ' 
the  first  column  of  grains  of  sixteen  to  the  drop,  were 
such  as   each  ought  to   have  produced  nearly  the  same 
number  of  plants,  had  the  seed  continued  as  good  as 
when  sown  and  counted  in  spring,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Timothy,  of  whicb  nearly  a  double  portion  was  sown 
from   the   difficulty  of  distributing    so  small  a  quantity 
equally.     A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  too  deep  for  the  Poa, 
nemoralis,     as    the   Timothy   grew  more   freely  when 
scarcely  covered.  ^ 


m 


The  above  experiment,  with  many  others  instituted 
for  the  same  purpose,  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
nineteenth  Report  of  the  United  East  Lothian  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Barley  is  generally  sown  after  a  Turnip  crop,  and  also 
occasionally  after  a  summer  fallow.  When  the  Turnips 
are  consumed  on  the  ground  by  folded  sheep,  which  is  a 
very  common  practice  here,  the  land  is  ploughed  imme- 
diately after  the  Turnips  have  been  eaten  off.  This  is 
generally  about  seed-time,  and  the  Barley  is  sown  as  soon 
as  the  laud  is  ploughed.  But  when  the  Turnips  are 
removed  from  the  ground  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  the  land  is  ridged  up  as  soon  after  as  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so,  in  which  state  it  remains  U!itil  the 
period  for  sowing  the  Barley  arrives,  when  a  seed-furrow 
is  given  to  it  preparatory  to  sowing.  The  grubber  is 
now  employed  by  many  farmers  with  economy  and  ad- 
vantage for  the  same  purpose,  instead  of  the  plough. 

According  to  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  observed 
throughout  the  county.  Barley  is  succeeded  by  Grass, 
either  for  hay  or  soiling  as  might  be  found  necessary. 
The  seeds  of  the  Clover  and  Rye-grass  are  sown  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Barley,  the  general  practice  being, 
after  the  seeds  of  the  latter  crop  have  been  suflSciently 
covered,  and  the  surface  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  by  the 
process  of  harrowing,  to  roll  the  land  with  a  heavy  roller, 
and  then  to  sow  the  smaller  seeds  either  by  the  hand  or 
with  the  broadcast  sowing-machine,  generally  the  latter. 
A  single  or  double  turn  with  the  Grass-seed  harrows 
usually  completes  the  process,  but  a  second  rolling  is 
frequently  found  to  be  necessary  on  strong  clay  land,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  excluding  drought  and  further  re- 
ducing the  surface  if  cloddy,  as  the  Clovers  are  not 
found  to  succeed  well  on  strong  adhesive  soils  unless  the 
land  has  been  previously  well  pulverised  and  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

Barley  is  sown  from  the  last  week  in  March  to  the 
middle  of  May.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances,  from 
seven  to  ten  pecks  to  the  acre.  Five  quarters  per  acre 
are  regarded  as  a  good  crop,  although  five  and  a-half  and 
six  quarters  are  often  obtained;  35  bushels,  however, are 
reckoned  a  fair  average  crop  per  acre. 

The  medium  weight  of  the  common  or  Scotcb  Barley 
is  about  52ilbs.,  and  of  the  Chevalier  54  lbs',  per  bushel; 
but  there  are  many  instances  of  well  hummelled  Barley 
weighing  58  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  a  bushel.  Barley  is  used  to 
some  extent  on  every  farm.  The  hinds  receive  a  certain 
quantity  as  part  of  their  gains  or  wages.  In  many  farms 
the  horses  get  a  boiled  mixture  of  inferior  Barley  and 
Beans,  two  or  more  nights  a  v^eek,  ihroughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Almost  the  only  kind  of  bread  used  by 
the  hinds,  and  other  farm  servants,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  Barley  with  one  part  of  Beans  ground 
together;  this  bread,  though  sufficiently  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  has  a  black  and  unpalatable  appearance. —  T. 
Sullivan. 
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SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

[We  beg  our  readers  to  correct  an  error  in  the  last 
Paper  of  this  series,  Tlie  average  produce  of  Wheat  in 
East  Lothian  was  there  stated  to  be  2f  quarters  per  im- 
perial acre ;  for  this,  read  26  bushels  per  acre.] 

Barley. — This  grain  is  not  much  cultivated  in  East 
Lothian,  owiug  to  the  suitableness  of  the  greater  part  of 
the    soil  for  the  production  of  Wheat.     Barley,  how 


•  See  Col.  Greenwood's  pamphlet,  "  The  Tree-lifter.'' 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  DEPTH  OF  COVER  FOR 
GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  .' 
By  S.  D.  Stirlin'g,  Esq.,  of  Glenbervie,  near  Falkirk. 
The  experiment  shown  in  the  following  Table  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  exact  depth  at  which  each  kind  of  seed  sown 
would  grow  most  abundantly.  In  1842,  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling,  made  a  similar  experiment 
at  my  suggestion,  the  results  of  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Show  in  Edinburgh  ;  but,  as  garden  experiments  are 
laughed  at  by  some,  and  as  the  difficulty  still  remained 
as  to  the  treatment  in  the  field  necessary  to  obtain  the 
best  depth,  I,  in  1843,  sowed  15  acres  all  over  with  red 
and  yellow  Clover,  and  a  third  part  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Grasses  in  addition,  viz.  : —  Italian  Rye-grass, 
Pacey's  Rye-grass,  and  Timothy.  Two-thirds  of  the 
land  intended  for  each  of  the  Grasses  was  rolled  after 


The  other  information  tohe  obtained  from  the  experiment 
shown  in  this  Table,  beyond  that  for  which  it  was  made 
is,  that  it  requires  double  the  weight  of  Italian   Rye-  j 
grass   seed  to  produce  the  same  number  of  'plants  that 
it  does   of  common— that   in   this   case   at   least,    the 
Clovers   and    Fox-tail    seeds,  kept    over    a    summer, 
would   have   been    dear   at   half    price — and   that   the 
total    of  the  second  column    of    No.  1  is   less   than 
the  first  column  of  No  2.     I  may  also   mention  that,  in 
a  similar  experiment  tried  this  spring,  1S44,  and  now    i 
growing  here,  the  number  of  plants  appear  to  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion  as  shown  in  No.  2.     They  are 
generally  most  vigorous  at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of    I 
depth,  with  the  exception  of  Cock's-foot,  Rib-grass,  and     I 
red  Clover,  which  do  well  to  an  inch  and  a  half.     Whe- 
ther this  difference  arises  from  these  depths  being  most 
suitable,  or  from  the  smaller  number  of  plants,  must  be 
ascertained  in  a  future  experiment,  by  thinning  them  out 
to  a  single  row.     I  would  recommend  all  who  wish  t» 
avoid  disappointment,   to  prove  all  their  Grass,  Clover,  | 
and  Turnip  seeds  before  sowing,  by  sowing  a  small  weight  I 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  a  warm  situation,  and  counting  i 
the  plants  which  come  up,  and  they  will  find  that  28  lbs. 
or  30  lbs.  of  Rye-grass  seed  may  be  cheaper  than  18  lbs. 
or  20 lbs.,  though  the  price  per  bushel  may  be  consider- 
ably more. 

In  1842,  when  the  Grass  seeds  were  bad,  and  not  to 
be  procured  of  average  quality,  I  sowed  of  some  kinds 
three  times  the  weight  per  acre  which  I  had  found  su.'- 
ficient  in  ordinary  years,  and  with  similar  results.  As  I 
was  much  disappointed  by  following  Sinclair's  Tables  of 
the  number  of  seeds  per  lb.,  I  subjoin  a  Table  of  the 
weight  in  grains  of  16  to  the  drop,  omitting  fractions, 
which  will  give  190  plants  of  each,  when  the  seed  oJ 
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commerce  is  of  the  best  quality  which  1  have  met  with 
during  the  last  four  yeitrs, 


Q. 

Meadow  Fox-taii. 

4. 

Perennial  Rj-e-grass. 

S. 

Cuck*s-foot. 

9- 

Italian  ditto. 

7, 

Meadow  Fescue, 

3. 

Red  Clover. 

Q. 

Hard  Fescue. 

4. 

Yellow  Clover. 

1. 

Timothy-grass. 

2. 

White  Clover. 

If  the  seed  should  prove  of  this  quality  I  would 
recommend  the  following  mixture  to  be  sown  for  per- 
manent sheep  pasture  : — 

9  lb.  of  Fox-tail,  ■which  will  give  1  plant  to  each  8  square  inches 
1  ,,  l6       ofground. 

1  „  16        ,>        » 


2* 

Coclc's-foot, 

3* 

Meadow  Fescne, 

4t 

Hard  Fescue, 

4* 

Italian  Rye-grass, 

3 

Red  Clover, 

4 

Yellow  Clover, 

4 

White  Clover, 

a 

Timothy, 

2 

Rib  grass. 

1 

Yarrow. 

Which  will  altogether  give  about  two  plants  to  the 
square  inch.  If  the  trial  of  any  seed  falls  short  of  the 
number  of  190,  by  any  quantity,  say  an  eighth,  then  1  lb. 
must  be  added  to  the  Timothy,  i-  lb.  to  the  yellow  and 
white  Clover,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  may  be 
astedwhy  I  recommend  this  mixture  in  this  proportion  ? 
I  answer  that,  after  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  it  to 
succeed  better  than  in  any  other.  Why  do  I  sow  red  Clover 
and  Italian  Rye-grass  for  permanent  pasture  ?  Because  it 
is  too  expensive  to  seed  the  land  sufficiently  for  the  first 
year  with  the  Grasses  which  sheep  prefer,  and  because,  in 
consequence,  it  carries  more  stock,  and  I  have  better  pas- 
ture the  following  year.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  manure  which  the  stock  leaves,  or  to 
the  food  for  plants  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  Clover, 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  fact  which  I,  as  well  as 
others,  have  noted  (Mr.  Kay,  of  Shipbaugh,  Stirling), 
viz.,  that  Grasses  grow  best  when  Clover  is  sown  along 
with  them.  The  Italian  Rye-grass  gives  the  earliest 
bite,  and  helps  to  occupy  the  space  which  would  other- 
wise he  filled  with  Daisies  and  other  weeds.  Why  I 
sow  yellow  Clover  ?  Because  I  sowed  down  a  field  with 
Grass,  one  half  mixed  with  yellow  Clover,  and  the  other 
with  white,  and  the  sheep  preferred  that  which  was 
sown  with  yellow.  Why  do  I  not  sow  Rye-grass,  Dog's- 
tail,  Vernal,  Poa  trivialis,  pratensis,  and  perennial  red 
Clover  ?  Because  I  sowed  these  and  the  others,  which 
I  recommend,  separately,  and  put  on  a  light  stock  of 
sheep  early,  so  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat 
that  which  they  disliked.  The  Rye-grass  will  not  carry 
through  the  stock  necessary  to  keep  it  down  in  spring, 
and  both  it  and  the  Dog's-tail  were  so  much  neglected, 
that  I  cut  a  full  crop  of  hay  off  them.  The  Poa  trivialis^ 
Vernal,  and  pratensis,  in  a  year  or  two  became  very 
unproductive,  the  two  former  suffering  from  drought, 
and  the  last  forming  a  mat  of  which  the  greater  propor- 
tion is  uneatable,  and  which  chokes  everything  else. 
The  perennial  red  Clover,  which  I  procured  from  a  most 
respectable  seedsman  in  Edinburgh,  proved  the  common 
biennial.  I  therefore  do  not  choose  to  pay  an  additional 
price,  and  run  the  same  risk  again.  Besides,  I  see  it 
neglected  in  my  old  pastures,  where  it  grows  naturally. 
For  neat  cattle  I  would  recommend  Rye-grass  in 
addition,  and  for  milch  cows  that  the  Yarrow  be  omitted, 
as  I  have  found  it,  when  in  excess,  to  impart  a  disagree- 
able flavour  to  the  butter. 

I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  expressing  my  obliga- 
tions to  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling,  for 
their  ready  assistance  in  this  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  agriculture. 

Table  of  the  greatest  number  of  plants  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  from  1  oz.  and  1  lb.  of  the  following 
seeds  during  the  last  four  years  : — 

No.  of  Plants  per  |  No.  of  Plants  per 

oz.  lb.  oz.         lb. 

Timothy  .  49,005  "81,080  PerennialRje-grass  12,231  195,020 
Fox-tail  .  5, -115  87,121)  Itahan  ditto  .  .  5,4-15  87,120 
Cock'3-foot  9,801  15(3,816  Red  Clover  .  .  l6,335  261,360 
Mead.Feac.  5,801  112, on  Yellow  ditto  .  .  12,251  19t},020 
Hard  Fescue  5,445      87,120  I  White  ditto    .        .24,502    392,041) 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Stirling,  Jrom  the  Hiykland 
Society's  Transactions.'] 


ON  DRAINING  HEAVY  LAND. 
I  PERFECTLY  agree  with  you  that  there  is  frequently 
too  much  width  in  drains,  and  too  little  depth  ;  the 
mass  of  earth  to  be  removed  adding  greatly  to  the  cost, 
I  will  also  admit  that  the  small  pipes  alone  (as  men- 
tioned by  yoa,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Parkes  in  bis 
valuable  communications  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society),  will  after  a  time  (a  year  or  two)  carry  off  one 
day's  rain  in  three  days.  Uut  this  i»  only  an  imperfect 
mode  of  drainage,  for  several  reasons.  Ist.  Because  it  is 
two  or  three  years  before  it  will  act  perfectly,  instead  of 
at  once  drying  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  friable.  2d. 
Because  in  dense  soils  (and  to  those  my  theorieB  applied), 
the  retention  of  water  48  hours  longer  than  is  necessary 
maitbe  very  injurious,  by  depriving  it  for  so  considerable 
a  period  of  the  atmospheric  action.  It  acts  like  di  own- 
ing, or  soaking  earth  in  water  for  two  days,  and  must 
UDdaly  expand  its  particles,  absorb  heat,  and  retain  in 
decree  that  sodden  characteristic  which  drainage  is 
intended  to  remedy.  I  consider  it  an  oxiorn  that  the 
friability  of  the  soil  will  be  in  proportion  lo  the  rapidity 
of  percoUtion  ;  filtration  rnay  be  too  sudden,  as  is  well 
enough  shown  by  our  hot  sands  and  gravels  ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend no  one  will  ever  fear  rendering  strong  clays  too 
porous  and  manageable.  The  object  of  drainage  is  to 
Impart  ro  such  soils  the  mellownefft  and  dark  colour  of 
self-drainrd  lich  and  friable  soil.  That  perfect  drainiigc 
and  caltiTalion  will  ultimately  do  this  is  a  well-known 
fact.  I  know  it  in  the  case  of  rny  own  garden.  How 
It  does  so  [  am  not  chemist  enough  to  explain  in  detail, 
but  it  isetidtnl  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  fibres  of  the 


growing  crops  intersecting  every  particle  of  the  soil, 
which  they  never  could  do  before  draining  ;  these  with 
with  their  excretions  decompose  on  ihe  removal  of  the 
crop,  and  are  acted  on  by  the  alternating  air  and  water, 
which  also  decomposes  aud  changes  in  degree  the  inor- 
ganic substances  of  the  soil.  Thereby  drained  land, 
which  was  before  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and  con- 
sequently unavailable  to  roots,  to  worms,  or  to  vegetable 
or  animal  life,  becomes  by  drainage  populated  by  both, 
and  is  as  great  a  chemical  laboratory  as  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, subject  to  all  the  changes  produced  by  animated 
nature.  I  apprehend  that  two  days' stagnation  of  water 
would  endanger  either  worms  or  roots.  Mr.  Parkes 
justly  observed  to  me  that  worms  act  as  assistant 
drainers,  occupying  the  soil  which  before  never  contained 
any  living  thing  ;  and  it  is  through  the  innumerable 
conduits  they  make  that  water  finds  its  way  so  readily 
to  a  small  pipe  at  a  considerable  depth  ;  but  I  consider, 
and  must  maintain  my  theory,  that  he  who  carries  the 
falling  water  through  heavy  land  in  the  shortest  period  is 
the  best  drainer,  and  will  the  soonest  render  such  land 
equal  to  the  best.  To  do  this  there  must  be  in  the  drain 
a  large  area  of  porosity.  The  means  of  effecting  it  may 
vary  as  opinion  varies  ;  but  the  drain,  to  be  economic, 
must  have  the  largest  porous  area  in  the  smallest  possible 
space  that  will  convey  the  water.  I  consider  that  the 
falling  water  descending  uniformly  through  the  whole 
surface,  and  mixing  intimately  with  each  grain  or  particle 
of  earth,  is  far  preferable,  chemically  and  mechanically, 
to  its  forcing  its  way  in  streams  towards  the  joints  of  the 
pipes,  whilst  the  remainder  is  delayed,  waiting  a  day  or 
two,  to  take  its  turn  in  the  same  worn  channel.  For 
this  reason  I  object  to  waiting  for  gaping  cracks  to  make 
drains  act,  because  it  is  quite  possible  the  water  may 
rush  down  such  cracks  from  the  surface,  and  leave  con- 
siderable masses  of  intermediate  earth  unmoistened. 
The  principal  utility  in  drains  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
enable  the  earth  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  various 
and  all-important  manures  with  which  the  falling  water 
and  renewed  air  are  so  amply  charged.  Another  very 
considerable  objection  to  the  "  wait-a-day-or-two  "  plan 
is,  that  the  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  autumnal 
or  winter  months,  when  every  day's  ploughing  lost  is  of 
consequence,  economically  and  as  regards  the  welfare  of 
the  ensuing  crops.  This  alone  should  stimulate  us  to 
get  rid  of  the  obstructive  water  in  a  trice,  for  our  autumns 
are  never  deficient  in  moisture,  but  the  reverse.  A  small 
pipe  will  readily  carry  water  when  it  gets  in,  but  the 
question  as  to  how  and  when  it  eaters  are  subjects  worthy 
the  attention  and  experiment  of  your  numerous  and 
valuable  agricultural  correspondents.  A  comparative 
trial  in  various  parts  of  one  field  would  convince  those 
who  doubt.  For  my  own  part  I  am  practically  satisfied 
that  my  drainage  is  not  too  sudden,  but  that  if  it  errs  at 
all  it  is  in  not  being  quick  enough,  in  such  dense  yellow 
soil.  It  may  appear  a  startling  proposition,  but  1  think 
we  are  justified  ia  inferring  that  drains  in  the  sumctier 
season  occasionally  lay  dry  the  soil  below  them.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  porous  portion  of  soil  above  the 
drain  is  deficient  in  moisture,  earth  below  the  drain  must 
give  up  its  moisture  by  capillary  attraction,  there  being 
no  impervious  intervening  substance  between  the  upper 
and  lower  soil  to  prevent  it. — J  J.  Mecki,  4,  Leadcn- 
hall-street. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotments. — The  subject  of  allotments  of  land,  to  be  let 
at  reasonable  rents  to  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  well 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 
It  seems  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  practice  will 
much  depend  upon  landlords;  for,besidesthe  usual  restric- 
tions in  leases  against  underletting,  the  time  is  scarcely 
yet  arrived  when  a  majority  of  tenant-farmers  would 
freely  concur  in  the  proceeding.  When  we  read  of  7s. 
or  85.  a  week  being  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  agricul- 
tural labour  in  Wiltshire,  and  when  it  is  known  that  in 
districts  of  wealthy  England,  not  50  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  a  similar  rate  of  wages  prevails,  surely  Eome- 
thing  is  wanted  to  remove  a  just  cause  of  alarming  dis- 
satisfaction among  an  important  class  of  persons,  the 
value  of  whose  labour — their  only  commodity  for  ob- 
taining the  means  of  supporting  life — is  thus  depreciated. 
And  while  Is.  or  8s,  a  week  is  paid  in  some  places,  and 
y*.  or  10s.  a  week  is  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  labour  in 
other  places  of  a  similar  agricultural  description,  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  observers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reason  probably  assigned  for  the  difference — that,  in  the 
former  case,  there  is  an  excess  of  labour,  and  not  in  the 
latter.  But  though  allotments  of  land  appear  so  desirable, 
and  their  advantage  hiia  in  so  many  instances  been  so 
undeniably  proved,  strange  cases  have  occurred — at  least 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  one  caee  has  occurred — 
where  this  advantage  has  been  refused  by  labourers.  In 
a  pariah  chiefly  agricultural,  where  the  supply  of  labour 
has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  but  not  much  in 
exccBS,  and  the  rale  of  wages  usually  fair  in  compsirison 
with  some  other  districts,  an  owner  of  land,  whose  kind 
disposition  is  known,  lately  appropriated  a  field  of  good 
lund  for  letting  in  allotments  on  fair  terras  to  labouring 
persons,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  was  taken. 
Such  cases  are  perplexing,  and  demand  inquiry  into  their 
caUBes ;  aud  it  might  be  itKpiired  whether  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  farmers  would  regard  the  practice 
with  jealousy,  as  apprehending  (unfairly)  that  it  might 
lead  to  neglect  of  ttieir  bufiiiicHS  by  Wfjrkmcn.  Tiic  dif- 
fuiion  of  sijund  knowledge,  aud  of  good  feeling  and  prin- 
ciples, will,  in  time,  correct  thcHe  evils  in  u  country 
to  which  Providence  has  been  abundantly  favourable. — U. 

Litter. — There  are  many  thousrmd  acres  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, formerly  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  which  afford 


'the  richest  pastures  for  cattle,  but  which  require  large 
and  deep  dykes  to  prevent  them  from  being  flooded  in 
the  winter,  and  in  wet  seasons.  In  keeping  these 
large-water  courses  clear,  a  considerable  depth  of  heavy 
soil  is  excavated.  There  being  in  this  neighbourhood 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sea-sand,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  for  caLtle-yards,  and  for  sheds  in  which  cattle 
are  fed,  this  sand,  which  is  quite  dry,  and  carried  by 
the  wind  around  the  country,  can  be  substituted  for 
straw  as  litter  for  the  cattle.  It  has  several  good  quali- 
ties :  a  soft  and  dry  bed  for  the  animals,  very  clean, 
so  porous  as  to  prevent  the  urine  and  liquid  matter  of 
the  manure  from  running  off,  which  would  prevent  (he 
expensive  process  of  making  tanks.  It  would  check  the 
escape  of  ammonia  by  constantly  covering  the  wet 
bedding  with  dry  sand,  and  it  would  immediately  lickup- 
any  solution  for  fixing  the  ammonia  ;  and  when  satu- 
rated with  the  excrements  of  the  animals,  would  not 
only  be  highly  fertilising  on  this  account,  but  would  be 
very  beneficial  in  acting  mechanically  upon  a  clay  and 
heavy  soil,  such  as  there  is  always  being  dug  up  from, 
the  dykes.  Thus  acting  as  a  substitute  for  straw,  the- 
farmer  can  use  his  straw  iu  the  form  of  chaff,  mixed 
with  nourishing  food,  and  thus  passing  through  the 
animals,  it  will  have  lost  none  of  its  inorganic  principles,, 
but  the  same  quantity  of  silex,  &c.,  will  be  returned  to 
the  soil,  as  if  it  had  been  employed  in  bedding  down 
cattle,  and  employing  it  afterwards  as  manure  ;  and  a- 
much  larger  quantity  of  manure  would  be  thus  pro- 
duced.—  Inquirer.  [We  have  known  instances  where 
sand  has  been  used  as  litter  for  sheep  ;  and  in  a  year  like 
the  present,  when  straw  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  neces- 
sity will,  we  doubt  not,  induce  many  to  try  the  plan, 
connected  with  which  our  correspondent  points  out  so 
many  advantages.] 

Hoiv  to  Harvest  Cabbages. — Allow  me  to  remark  that 
I  have  heard  that,  in  Germany,  some  farmers,  when  they 
have  a  superabundance  of  Mangold-Wurzel  leave?,  half 
steam  them,  then  pack  them  close  in  casks,  slightly 
sprinkling  the  steamed  leaves  with  salt  by  layers,  which, 
keep  very  well,  and  are  eaten  with  much  zest  by  cattle 
in  that  state.  This  might  answer  equally  well  with 
Cabbage  leaves.  Should  it  succeed,  it  would  benefit  the- 
public  generally  if  "Querist"  will  mention  its  success 
in  the  Chronicle  at  a  future  time. — Elysee. 

Two  Crops  per  Annunu — I  quite  agree  with  your 
correspondent,  "Cantab,"  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
English  farmer  to  have  two  harvests  in  one  year  if  pos- 
sible, and  I  have  often  thought  the  Belgian  system  of 
growing  a  green  crop  upon  the  same  land,  and  in  the- 
same  season,  that  had  previously  grown  Corn,  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  worth  our  attention.  I  fear,  though, 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  it  here,  the  English  climate 
being  neither  sufficiently  early  or  certain  to  bring  any 
kind  of  grain  to  maturity  in  time  to  grow  the  green  food 
after  it.  Lord  Lovelace's  crop  of  Beans  and  Cabbages 
upon  the  same  land  approaches  nearer  than  any  other, 
but  they  neither  of  them  grow  well  upon  shallow  soil. 
I  have  thought  of  trying  Rye  and  Cabbages,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  former  harvested  in  this  county  at  a 
period  when  I  thought  the  latter  would  have  succeeded 
had  the  attempt  been  made,  which  I  confess  it  never  yet 
has  by  me. — A  Norfolk  Farmer,  Fordharn,  Downham 
Market. 

\  [Professor  Johnstone^ s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistrg  and  Geology — This  Catechism  is  a  clear  and 
succinct  arrangement  of  the  rudiments  of  these  sciences 
as  far  as  they  refer  to  agriculture ;  but  I  have  some  ob- 
jections to  the  manner  in  which  this  manual  is  arranged. 
The  first  and  most  serious  of  these  is — its  catechetical 
form.  I  think  that  if  the  Professor  had  drawn  it  up  ia 
short  and  comprehensive  sentences,  without  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  it  would  have  been  a  far  preferable 
book  for  the  use  of  our  schools.  In  this  form  it  could 
have  been  made  use  of  as  a  class-book  for  reading,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  instilling  into  the  young  mind  the 
principles  of  those  sciences  of  which  it  treats.  Should 
questions  be  thought  necessary,  they  could  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  or  at  the  end  of  the  manual  ; 
but  I  would  prefer  the  questions  without  answers,  so 
that  the  pupil  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
the  answer  for  himself,  and  thereby  giving  him  additional 
mental  exercise.  My  next  objection  is  the  insertion  of 
the  instructions  for  the  teacher  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
These  should  have  been  placed  at  the  end,  or  on  a  sepa- 
rate fcheet,  so  that  they  might  only  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  ;  but  should  the  narrative  form  be  adopted, 
they  could  be  continued  in-the  present  plan  without  great 
objections.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  this 
maniJial  if  there  were  affixed  an  alphabetical  list  of  tech- 
nical terms,  with  explanations  for  the  reference  of  the 
scholars,  such  as  acid — how  formed,  and  its  component 
parts  (that  is,  of  any  particular  acid)  ;  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, nitrate,  sulphate,  &c.  ;  and  even  very  common 
terms,  as  calcareous,  solution,  dissolve,  manure,  &c.,  &c. 
In  short,  I  would  have  this  Manual  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology  arranged  as  those  of  Natural 
Philobophy,  published'  by  the  Scottish  School-Book 
Association,  which  I  consider  superior  models  of  a 
school-book. —  A'.,  Denny, 

On  lioHcs.^Oi  all  the  auxiliary  and  artificial  manure* 
yet  found,  bones  hold  the  first  place,  both  in  eifcct  and 
in  certainty  of  result.  They  are  a))plicuble  to  most  soils 
on  which  Turnips  can  be  grown,  and  a  failure  is  very 
rare.  My  own  experience  extends  to  twenty  years,  and 
only  one  failure  occurred.  My  first  trial  of  ihcm  hap- 
pened in  Northumberlund,  on  a  light  sandy  loam  lying 
in  patches  on  the  outburst  of  a  friable  eundstone,  in  the 
vast  bed  of  clay  on  the  coal  formation.  A  grinding  mill 
was  attached  to  a  flour  mill  driven  by  water;  the  bones 
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were  ground  in  tbe  forenoon  and  often  sown  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  if  at  any  time  laid  in  a  heap,  strict  injunc- 
tions were  given  to  spread  them  thin,  in  order  to  prevent 
heating.  Very  different  is  the  treatment  now,  when 
means  are  used  to  produce  that  state.  They  were  sown 
by  a  machine  in  a  continuous  stream,  at  the  rate  of 
3  quarters  to  an  acre  ;  and  in  every  application  the  crop 
of  Turnips  raised  by  them  was  superior  to  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  best  prepared  farm-yard  dung:  the  fol- 
lowing crops,  however,  were  inferior,  and  a  dressing  of 
short  dung  was  applied  in  the  spring  tobrin^  them  equal 
on  the  boned  land.  On  cloddy  soils  the  rutting  coulter 
throws  the  soil  wide,  and  it  does  not  fall  back  again  to 
cover  tbe  bones  ;  a  double  mould-board  plough  was 
made  to  pass  quickly  behind  the  sower,  which  threw 
fresh  earlh  over  the  bones,  and  a  roll  followed.  For 
seven  years  tbe  crops  were  beautiful.  On  ttie  stronger 
loams  in  Leicestershire  the  success  was  equul  in  every 
respect,  the  bones  being  sown  in  a  cool  state,  and  con- 
taining the  portion  of  dust  made  in  grinding  them.  On 
the  ferruginous  sands  in  Surrey,  bones  in  the  same  state 
and  quantity  succeeded  well;  but  in  one  year  a  partial 
failure  took  phiceon  a  loamy  sand,  fallowed  and  wrought 
after  a  crop  of  winter  Vetches.  The  tilth  was  rather 
cloddy,  but  not  too  unfavourable.  The  Turnips  brairded 
well:  the  pbjnts  rose  after  hoeing,  and  about  half 
covered  the  drill,  but  never  grew  more.  During  the 
season  the  plants  never  showed  the  vigour  usually  pro- 
duced by  bones;  the  season  may  have  checked  their 
action;  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  from  tlie  east  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  for  some  time  after.  The  pre- 
paration of  bones  by  mixing  and  fermentation  has  now 
become  fashionable,  and  the  sowing  by  drop-drill 
machines.  My  next  experience  was  in  South  Wales,  on 
soils  of  loose  poachy  lonms.  The  bones  were  mixed  with 
ashes  and  earths,  and  heated  with  hot  lime,  repeatedly 
turned  and  slaked  with  urine,  suds,  and  water,  and  sown 
■with  a  drop-drill  machine  at  the  rate  of  16  to  20  bushels 
to  an  acre.  In  every  case  tbe  crops  were  beautiful,  but 
not  superior  to  those  produced  by  cool  bones  ;  which 
leaves  undetermined  the  use  or  advantage  of  heating  the 
materials.  Some  farmers  mix  the  ground  bones  with 
earths,  and  produce,  by  their  lying  for  a  length  of  time 
in  this  Etate,  a  putrefactive  preparation  instead  of  fer- 
mentation, and  it  is  found  to  answer  well.  No  farmer 
vpho  can  command  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetable 
manure,  or  farm-yard  dung,  will  ever  think  of  using  any 
auxiliary  ;  but  many  hilly  and  inland  situations  will 
hardly  ever  supply  the  quantity  required,  and  conse- 
quently substances  will  be  sought  to  produce  the  vege- 
tables, which  in  their  turn  will  yield  tiie,itianure  required. 
One  very  great  recommendation  of  bones  is  the  lightness 
of  carriage ;  for  if  a  farmer  had  large  masses  of  vege- 
table manure  at  a  distance  presented  to  him,  the  cost  of 
carriage  would  forbid  their  acceptance.  The  prime  cost 
of  bones  is  also  less.  In  dry  seasons  rolling  is  essential,  I 
in  order  to  compress  the  drills  and  the  manure,  to  ex- 
clude drought,  and  retain  moisture.— Z). 

Salt. — Several  communications  on  the  article  *'SaU," 
mentioned  in  pages  317  and  605,  leads  me  to  state  that  a 
more  valuable  substance  cannot  be  purchased,  and  1  would 
recommend  all  farmers  not  to  be  stingy  in  its  use.  How, 
1  will  ask,  are  those  large  crops  of  Potatoes  produced 
both  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but  from  its  general  use 
there  ?  having  little  to  depend  upon  beyond  the  sea-weed 
found  upon  its  shores.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of 
their  produce,  that  is  another  question.  Col.  Le  Couteur 
prides  himself  in  quality — not  quantity.  He  objects  to 
the  old  jog-trot  system  pursued  by  all  Jersey  farmers  ; 
of  course  he  pursues  the  English  fashion,  as  practised  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  his  heap  of  manure  being  composed 
of  sea-weed,  sand,  and  refuse  from  the  farm-yard. 
Although  I  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  land,  nothing 
do  I  prize  so  much  as  salt ;  i  applied  it  duiing  the  dry 
■weather  to  my  Raspberries  with  complete  success,  filling 
in  the  crack  and  dispersing  it  everywhere.  My  garden 
and  land  has  had  12  months'  fallow,  the  land  being  in  a 
desperate  state  of  neglect,  full  of  coarse  Grass  and  as  hard 
as  a  brick.  Potter's  guano  (liquid)  had  no  effect,  but 
■where  I  applied  my  pond-water  with  salt,  I  found  won- 
derful eflfects  ;  my  Strawberries,  though  neglected,  were 
fine  through  its  use,  although  1  regret  to  say  that  it  was 
tbe  cause  of  death  to  many  poor  frogs  ;  the  least  quan- 
tity seemed  fatal.  When  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
also  in  Canada,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  give  horses  and  cattle  a  handful  or  two  of  salt 
in  iheir  water  to  drink  ;  nothing  is  such  a  treat  to  them, 
or  so  anxiously  sought  after.  In  several  spots  (for  I 
have  a  variety  of  soil  in  a  small  compass)  of  a  clayey 
nature,  I  am  troubled  with  the  Canadian  Thistle,  (I  call 
it,)  which  roots  very  deeply.  I  have,  after  pulling  it, 
tried  salt,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  re- 
medy, as  upon  digging  I  perceived  its  effects. —  Verax. 

On  Flax  Seed  as  /"ood.— Conceiving  this  to  be  a 
truly  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  subjoined  account  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Flax-seed  Compound,  as  com- 
municated by  Sir  Charles  Burrell  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Arundel  and  Eramber  Agticultural  Association. 
I  extract  the  following  report  from  the  Sussex 
Express: — "At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  here,  Mr.  Warnes  advocated  his  system  o) 
box-feeding.  He  said  that  in  Sussex,  Turnips  could  not 
be  grown  as  in  Norfolk,  but  Nature  had  done  much  in 
giving  them  a  fine  pasture  ;  in  addition  to  that,  they 
should  use  boxes  for  their  cattle,  such  as  many  of  them 
had  seen  that  day  on  the  Show-ground.  With  regard 
to  summer  grazing,  he  bad  found  six  stones  of  Grass, 
which  would  fatten  cattle,  was  only  equal  to  one  of  hay, 


which  would  not.  By  this  means,  and  the  use  of  boxes, 
three  bullocks  ought  to  be  fattened  instead  of  one  ;  and 
this  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  now  fattened  in  that  way.  The  Chair- 
man then  read  the  following  interesting  statement  : — 
*  Account  of  six  heifers,  which  were  put  into  Sir  C. 
Burrell's  boxes  on  the  15th  May  last,  to  be  fattened 
according  to  Mr.  Warnes's  system  of  summer  grazing, 
but  which  had  no  compound  till  the  16th  of  June.  Cost 
price  of  each—No.  1,  10/.;  No.  2,  10/.;  No.  3.9/.; 
No.  4,  0/.  ;  No.  5,  71. ;  No.  6,  61.  Nos.  5  and  6  have 
been  sold  ;  No.  -5  only  has  been  killed  ;  No.  6  is  to  be 
slaughtered  in  a  day  or  two.  No.  5  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Page,  at  3s.  lOd.  per  stone.  She  weighed  75  stones, 
and  therefore  realised  III.  12s.  6d.,  or  71.  I2s.  Gd.  clear 
of  the  co&t  price.  From  this  sura  we  deduct  the  cost  of 
keeping.  1st.  The  Grass  from  the  15th  May  to  the  9th 
September,  when  the  butcher  took  the  heifer  away,  or 
17  weeks  at  Is.  Gd.  per  week.  2dly.  The  compound, 
from  the  16th  June  to  the  1st  August,  at  51bs.  per  day, 
and  from  the  1st  August  to  the  9th  September  at  141bs. 
per  day,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  B6  stones,  which,  at 
7d.  per  stone,  gives  1/.  12s.  8d.,  or  for  Grass  and  com- 
pound, 4s.  IQd.  per  week,  or  for  the  whole  time, 
'61.  4s.  IGd.,  which,  wth  the  71.  paid  for  the  animal, 
leaves  a  clear  profit  of  41.  7s.  Sd.,  independent  of 
manure  —  an  important  consideration.  The  cattle 
numbered  1,  2,  3  and  4  consumed  501bs.  of  Grass  each 
per  day  ;  Nos.  5  and  G,  351bs.  each  per  day.  Two  weeks 
they  had  Vetches.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Grass  was  obtained  principally  from  waste  ground, 
such  as  sides  of  roatls,  corners  of  fields,  fences  and 
gardens.'  ''  The  foregoing  statement  is  confirmatory  of 
those  in  my  papers  on  this  subject  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Af/ricnllural  Gazette,  as  exhibiting  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  cf  the  Compound  at 
Horkealey  Hall.  There  is  not  indeed  a  more  important 
article  of  food^  for  the  various  domestic  animals  of  the 
farm  than  Flax-seed.  No  expensive  apparatus  is  neces- 
sary for  testing  its  value,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  inducing 
such  farmers  as  have  not  hitherto  used  it  to  give  it  a 
trial,  that  I  venture  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  fore- 
going important  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  Sir 
Charles  Burrell.— J".  Sproule.  [In  tbe  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  C.  Burrell's,  which  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  Brighton  Gazette,  another  proof  is  seen 
of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Warnes's  system  of  feeding  :  — 
"J  have  this  week  a  second  instance  of  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Warnes's  system,  in  the  sale  and  slaughtering  of  the 
second  and  least:  of  the  two  Sussex  2-yearling  steers, 
which  weighed  72  stones  3  lbs.  of  very  prime  beef,  being 
4  stones  3  lbs.  above  the  weight  expected  from  her 
measure,  and  also  above  the  butcher's  expectation,  who 
preferred  buying  by  weight  to  purchasing  according  to 
the  measured  weight.  The  original  cost  was  G/.,  and 
being  sold  at  3s.  10(/.  per  stone,  it  fetched  13/.  18s.,  a 
profit  worthy  consideration  as  derivable  from  Mr. 
Warnes's  box- feeding  system,  with  an  expanse  of  only 
about  30s.  to  35s.  for  each  box,  if  (as  I  conclude)  a  range 
of  boxes  be  built.  I  am  myself  so  entirely  satisfied  of 
tbe  goodness  and'soundness  of  the  system,  that  I  have 
ordered  a  hovel  to  be  converted  into  five  more  cattle- 
boxes,  making  13  in  all — a  proof  of  my  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  all  Mr.  Warnes  has  advanced." — C.  M. 
Burrell,  Knepp  Castle.'] 

lihaboe  Guano. —  I  have  lately  purchased  10  tons  of 
Ichaboe  guano;  but  in  order  to  have  it  genuine  I  sent  a 
sample  to  a  chemist  to  be  analysed.  The  analysis  is  as 
under : — 


Water      . 

.  M8.31 

Soda 

.    SO. 00 

Ammonia 

.   105. -Jl 

Suljjhuric  acid 

.     50-00 

Organic  Mattel 

.  146.36 

Oxalic  acid    . 

.     85.41 

ijilica      , 

.    ag.S'i 

Uric  acid 

.     63.00 

Clilorine 

.     26.10 

Phosporicacid 

.     99.12 

Lime 

,      95.20 

Carbonic  acid 

.     16.01 

JMagiiGEia 

.     46  10 



Potash     . 

.     23.20 

1000.00 

Another  chemist  to  whom  I  showed  it  pronounced  it 
to  be  excellent  ;  but  told  me  that  I  ought  to  mix  gypsum 
with  it,  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  the  ammonia  would 
escape  into  the  air.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  in  what  manner  I  can  best  apply  the  guano  to 
Wheat,  as  I  intend  to  commence  drilling  immediately. 
Jly  farm  consists  of  various  soils,  from  a  light  soil  on  a 
subsoil,  varying  from  a  quicksand  to  a  very  stiff  clay.  I 
should  also  be  glad  tcbe  informed  whether  a  good  dress- 
ing with  clay  would  not  improve  the  light  soil,  as  it 
appears  to  require  consistency  and  depth. — A  Constant 
Header.  [All  light  soils  will  benefit  by  such  an  appli- 
cation. Guano  is  better  applied  to  Wheat  in  April  than 
in  autumn.  You  can  sow  2  or  3  cwt.  broa(^cast,  and 
harrow  it  in  over  the  young  plants  ;  do  not  fear  that  you 
will  injure  your  crop  by  so  rough  au  operation.  The 
guano  should  be  sown  in  wet  weather.  Gypsum  may  be 
beneficially  added  if  your  soil  does  not  contain  a  sufh- 
ciency  of  it,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  tend  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  guano  unltss  both  were  dissolved  in 
water.] 

Dibbling  JVheat. — 1  am  much  pleased  to  see  that 
some  attention  is  paid  to  the  poor  and  labouring  classes, 
for  in  proportion  as  they  are  benefited,  the  community 
is  benefited.  I  now  allude  to  an  article  in  the  Gai'- 
deners"  Chronicle  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that,  by  the  allotment  of  lands  in  one  parish,  the  poor- 
rates  have  been  reduced  from  5s.  3(/.  to  2s.  Gc/.  in  the 
pound,  and  parties  who  were  living  upon  the  rates  are 
now  contributors  towards  them.  With  such  abundant 
evidence  of  the  advantages  of  dibbling  seed  in  preference 
to  any  other  method  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground,  it 
would  be  rendering  a  very  great  service  to  i>ersons  having 
a  few  acres  of  ground  if  an  instrument  was  invented  to 
.facilitate    this  tedious  mode  of  putting  seed  into   the 


ground.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  very  simple  instrument  t 
and  at  a  very  small  cost,  could  b3  made  which  would 
enable  two  boys  to  do  as  much  as  four  can  do  with  the 
dibble  now  in  use.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  suggest  my  plan, 
and  leave  it  with  some  of  your  mechanical  readers  to  act 
upon  it.  A  dibble,  with  a  handle  about  18  inches  long, 
made  like  a  shovel-handle,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
should  be  fixed  a  plate  and  four  dibbles,  with  flanges 
1§  inch  from  the  point  of  each  (that  being  considered 
a  sufficient  depth  to  put  the  seed  into  the  ground),  the 
dibbles,  by  means  of  a  spring-handle,  being  made  to 
turn  half-way  round,  would  be  an  instrument  of  a  kind 
which  I  conceive  would  be  of  very  great  advantage.  If 
you  think  well  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  Chronicle.,  I 
hope  it  will  meet  with  attention. — A  Constant  Reader. 

Dairjj. — Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  strong 
bitter  flavour  which  is  perceptible  in  the  cream  of  some 
dairies  at  the  present  time,  and  is  said  in  the  north  of 
England  to  occur  occasionally  in  different  plajes.''  The 
bitterness  is  not  to  be  perceived  in  the  milk,  nor  in  the 
cream  till  it  has  stood  for  one  or  two  meals;  the  butter 
is  not  affected  ;  the  cows  are  pastured  and  eat  no  other 
food ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  the  produce  of  any  one  cow  in  particular,  of 
the  five  milked  in  the  dairy  alluded  to  especially  ;  and 
the  milk  is  immediately  poured  from  the  pail  into  white 
Staffurdshire  milk- pans. —  Lacteson. 

Early  Harvesting. — Having  cut  a  field  of  Wheat 
about  ten  days  before  being  perfectly  ripe,  according  to 
the  views  recorded  in  some  of  your  late  publications,  I 
am  desirous  of  acquainting  you  of  the  difficulty  I  had  in 
making  sale  of  it,  although  it  was  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  good  grain  of  steel  Wheat,  When  I  sent 
it  to  the  mills  it  was  rejected,  as  having  been  cut  green. 
My  horses  returned  with  their  loads,  and  I  was  forced 
to  send  the  grain  to  Limerick  market,  a  distance 
of  28  Irish  miles,  where  I  with  difficulty  got  only  13t/, 
per  stone.  Now,  Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  the  farmers  and 
millers  of  England  find  it  advantageous  to  cut  green, 
how  came  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  in  a 
quarter  of  the  country  where  so  much  Wheat  is  grown, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  extensive  buyers  ?  I  lost 
the  expense  of  my  horses  and  men  for  one  day,  and  the 
carriage  of  Srf.  per  cwt.  to  Limeiick.  Any  information 
you  can  give  me  on  this  head  will  be  thankfully  received  ; 
and  should  you  be  able  by  advice  or  rcproval  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  views  of  the  millers,  next  year  may  not 
be  so  unfortunate  to  those  who  cut  green.  —  J",  K. 
Bruden,  M.D. 

Thin  Sowing. — Having  read  Mr.  Davis's  little  "Trea- 
tise on  Thin  Soreing,"  I  was  induced  last  spring  to  try 
it  on  a  small  scale  with  Scotch  Potato  Oats  without 
dressing.  The  following  is  the  result  : — On  two  lands, 
containing  1  rood  6  perches,  seed  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels 
per  acre,  drilled  12  inches  betweea  the  rows,  produced 
2  qrs.  3.J  bush.  ;  weight  of  Oats,  41  lbs.  per  bushel; 
straw,  23  trusses,  4  lbs.  The  adjoining  two,  lands,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  field,  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels 
per  acre,  9  inches  between  the  rows,  produced  2  qrs, 
1  bush.  1  pint;  weight  41;}  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  20 
trusses  2  lbs.  straw;  which  shows  an  advantage  of  the 
thin  sowing  at  the  rate  of  1  qr.  1  bush,  of  Oats,  and  10 
trusses  22  lbs.  straw  per  acre,  besides  the  difference  of 
seed.  The  thin  sov/n  Oats  were  not  so  ripe  when  cut  as 
the  others,  which  I  think  will  account  for  their  being 
rather  lighter.  The  increase  of  Oats,  straw,  and  saving 
of  seed,  will  amount  to  about  1/.  15s.  per  acre. — Saml. 
Relf,  Reigate. 

Curiosity I  send  you  a  Potato  into  which  a  young 

shoot  of  a  reed  has  grown  so  as  to  split  the  Potato, 
This  occurred  in  some  boggy  land  which  has  been  made 
dry  ;  tbe  reeds  are  not  quite  killed  yet,  because  the  sub- 
soil is  blue  clay.  I  suppose  that  the  reed  has  been 
driving  into  tbe  Potato  for  moisture,  being  at  the  last 
gasp  from  extreme  thirst.  Are  such  instances  common  ? 
— J.  S.  [We  have  known  the  roots  of  Couch-grass 
pierce  the  bulb  of  the  Wild  Hyacinth.] 

Weeds. — A  correspondent  of  yours  wrote  some  time 
ago  upon  the  destructiveness  of  Weeds  on  the  headlands 
of  fields  and  under  hedges  ;  pray  let  me  add  railroad- 
banks  and  waste  land.  Surely  it  wuuld  pay  for  the  poor 
to  be  employed  cutting  down  Thistles  and  other  Weeds, 
which  are  now  on  all  the  roadsides,  and  are  elsewhere 
allowed  to  flower  and  seed,  and  to  be  spread  all  over  the 
adjoining  country,  increasing  the  trouble  of  the  poor 
farmers  a  thousand  fold  for  the  year  following — Cockney. 
Dipping  Sheep. — I  believe  I  once  before  alluded  to 
this  in  your  Paper.  I,  however,  do  it  again  inconse- 
quence of  having  just  had  my  flock  dipped  for  this  year 
(now  the  4th  or  oth  year  I  have  had  it  done),  and  in  51 
long-wooled  sheep  there  was  not  (as  my  inan  assured 
me)  one  single  tick  to  be  seen.  If  those  who  keep  sheep 
would  reflect  upon  the  comfort  to  tbe  animals,  of  being 
divested  of  the  swarms  of  vermin  which  generally  crowd 
them,  humanity  alone  would  surely  lead  ihem  to  undergo 
the  trifling  expense  and  trouble.  But  when  you  add  to 
this  the  great  difference  in  tbe  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed— between  a  sheep  that,  as  soon  as  it  has  satisfied 
its  appetite,  adjourns  to  the  nearest  gate  or  post,  and 
there  rubs  might  and  main  till  his  empty  stomach  drives 
him  to  his  pasture,  and  another  sheep,  who,  having 
filled  itself  quietly,  lies  down  and  takes  its  nap — it  be- 
comes a  question,  and,  with  large  flock-masters,  a  serious 
question  of  profit  and  loss.  x\nd  not  only  this,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  undipped  sheep  will,  as  well 
as  having  destroyed  most  food,  be  infinitely  in  worse 
condition  than  the  contented  one.  When  1  first  heard 
of  Bigg's  Composition,  I  had  a  valuable  flock  devoured 
by  scab,  which  1  could  not  cure,  though  I  tried  sdl 
means,  and  went  to  much  expense.     One  dipping^cured 
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them  at  once.  My  sbeep  are  now  all  I  could  wish  ;  they 
are  always  easy,  never  rub,  lose  no  wool,  and  attend  at  all 
times  to  their  business — eating  and  sleeping.  I  have 
induced  many  of  my  neighbours,  during  the  last  few 
years,  to  try  the  composition,  lending  them  my  apparatus, 
and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  all  who  ust;d  it  last  year  have 
borrowed  it  Qiis  ;  all  say  it  cured  the  scab,  and  one 
that  it  also  destroyed  the  foot  disease,  which  has  been 
so  prevalent.  This  last,  however,  1  do  not  vouch  for, 
but  for  the  immense  comfort  to  the  sheep,  and  benefit 
to  the  owner  of.  the  flock  in  the  other  respects,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  my  humble  testimony  ;  and,  as 
a  lover  of  sheep,  from  a  wish  that  so  very  valuable, 
simple,  and  inexpensive  a  process  should  be  resorted  to 
by  all  who  keep  them,  and  from  a  conviction  that  great 
benefit  would  arise  to  the  farmers  and  the  community 
at  large,  for  the  increase  and  value  of  mutton  and  wool, 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  find  room  for  this  com- 
municatiou.  I  would  gladly  afford  information  to  any 
one  on  the  subject,  but  they  would  get  it  better,  perhaps, 
from  the  seller  of  the  composition,  Mr.  Bigg,  with  whom 
I  beg  to  say  I  have  no  communication  but  as  a  purchaser. 
^TT".  D.  F.      [A,  known  correspondent.] 

Poia'.oes. — Several  of  your  correspondents  appear  to 
have  sought  in  vain  for  a  remedy  for  the  grub  and 
wireworm  ;  my  plan  is  this,  and  I  think  it  the  best 
remedy  where  there  are  no  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 
On  taking  up  Potatoes,  I  coax  two  or  three  favourite  old 
hens  beside  me,  and  when  I  turn  up  an  infected  Potato 
I  disperse  the  earth  about,  although  in  most  cases  shak- 
ing the  stem  is  sufficient,  and  should  they  stray  I  reserve 
them  in  a  basket  for  them.  If  fanners  would  but  take 
a  little  trouble  in  light  soils,  they  would  discover  hun- 
dreds of  new  sorts  of  Potatoes  among  their  old  stock, 
without  being  obliged  to  change  their  seed  and  waste 
their  time  in  descanting  upon  their  seed  being  degene- 
rate and  infecied. —  Verax. 

Rools  of  Wheat. — In  your  Number  of  the  31st  of 
August  last,  you  express  a  wish  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  roots  of  the  Wheat  plant.  About  30 
years  ago,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  Mr. 
Badcock,  of  Pyston,  near  Watlington,  in  Oxfordshire, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  this  fact.  1  am  told  that  by 
digging  pils  by  the  side  of  the  plants,  he  extracted  the 
roots  entire.  He  embodied  the  result  of  his  experiments 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
then  Pre5:d=nt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  London. 
This  lelt^r  was  published  by  the  Board,  and  a  medal 
awarded  to  the  writer.  The  late  Sir  Jos.  Bankes,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  new,  provided  glass  cases  for  the 
specimens,  which  were  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  and 
on  its  being  broken  up,  it  is  believed  that  the  specimens 
were  removed  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  plat^  w^is  engraved  from  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Badcock's  sop,  now  resident  in  Oxford,  by  which  it  is 
shown  that  tiic  lOOts  descended  into  the  earth  six  feet. 
There  ere  six  figures  in  the  plate,  drawn  to  scale,  show- 
ing that  at  progressive  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
the  root  descends  rather  deeper  into  the  earth  than  the 
plant  rises  above  it.  This  plate  may  be  found  in  a  book 
published  by  Mr.  Badcock  on  the  comparative  price  of 
Wheat  and  oiher  grain  for  a  long  series  of  ye^rs.- — J.C.C. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Lei/land,  Lancashire. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
Show  of  the  Agricultural  Association  here,  a  Report  on 
the  farms  ronipeting  for  prizes  was  made  by  Messrs, 
Logan  and  Lauder,  the  inspectors,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : — The  inspectors  urge  on  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  different  farms  that 
have  been  inspected,  with  reference  to  the  thorough 
drainage  of  the  land,  that  drains  be  cut  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection, so  OS  to  carry  off  the  water  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face, and  also  the  under  water,  in  the  shortest  and 
atraightest  course  that  can  be  found,  and  also  that  they 
be  cut  to  the  depth  of  from  28  to  30  inches,  instead  of 
from  18  to  20  inches,  which  would  be  more  permanent, 
and  the  stones  would  be  out  of  the  rtach  of  the  plough. 
The  inspectors  draw  attention  to  the  want  of  green  crops, 
such  aa  Turnips  and  Ceans,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  farm  ;  those  crops  should  be  sown  in  drills,  instead 
of  the  broadcast  system.  The  inspectors  advocate  the 
above  principle?,  and  they  practically  put  them  in  execu- 
tion upon  land  inferior  to  any  of  the  farms  which  they 
have  inftp- c'.ed  ;  and  they  consider  that  the  system  can 
with  profit  be  generally  adopted.  Nothing,  they 
presume,  i^  so  likely  to  effect  good  cultivation,  as  hn,ving 
the  laud  dry,  ktcping  it  perlectly  clean,  and  under  the 
green-crop  gystcm,  with  a  proper  rotition  of  v/hitc  crops. 
And  they  wi^h  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  tlie 
great  essentials  of  Turnip  growing,  viz.,  a  eoil  thoroughly 
dry,  and  well  cleansed  and  pulverised  when  the  seed  is 
town,  care  in  keeping  it  cleati,  and  attention  to  the  thin- 
ning of  the  pldntf,  at  once,  and  at  proper  time,  and  at 
proper  Jiatancea  from  each  other;  cure  in  removing  the 
•oil  from  (he  roots  of  the  yoting  plants,  and  in  ilic  earth. 
ing  up  at  llie  latter  end  of  the  neasun,  not  to  lay  the  soil 
to  the  Turnip,  but  to  allow  the  plant  to  have  room  to 
grow  on  the  top  of  the  drill,  as  the  infipcctors  have  found 
tercral  crops  heaped  up  in  the  name  way  as  Potatoes, 
which  is  againit  the  swelling  of  the  root.  The  inspcctora 
recommend  a  rnorc  cxtennivc  hri:adth  to  be  cullivnted, 
as  ihey  have  found,  generally,  a  short  breadth  to  the 
•ize  of  the  farm.  Mdoy  allege,  and  no  doubt  witii  truth, 
that  additional  labour  and  additional  munur*;  are  rcrpiired 
ia  the  cultivation  of  green  cropw,  Turnips  eHpeci^ll;;  hut 
the  inspectors  submit  lh«it,  unleits  hibour  and  rofinurc  arc 
expended,  there  cannot  be  any  remunerating  return  to 
tbe  farmrr.  The  abundant  supply  of  food  for  cottle  by 
the  green  cropi,  particularly  in  a  season  luch  iih  tluH, 
wh«Q  ihort  of  hay,  will  amply  compenia'e  for  any  uddi- 


tional  outlay.  The  farmer  who  has  cultivated  his  green 
crop  can  always  see  his  cattle  looking  well,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  continually  laying  up  a  plentiful  supply  of 
rich  manure  for  his  future  use.  The  inspectors  have 
also  to  state  that  Mr.  Scotson's  Turnips  are  the  largest 
in  growth  that  have  come  under  their  notice  this  season  ; 
but  are  sorry  to  observe  many  entirely  eaten  off  to  the 
surface  of  the  land  by  rabbits  or  hares,  which  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  tenant,  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  cultivation.  The  entries  for  the  cultivation  of  drilled 
Beans  have  been  few,  but  the  inspectors  would  suggest  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  these  crops  over  those 
broadcast.  The  land,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  clean. 
Wheat  or  Oat  stubble  early  ploughed  in  the  autumn, 
dry;  and  in  tlie  spring,  to  forward  the  sowing  indue 
season,  the  grubber  is  the  only  implement  that  should  be 
used  before  drilling  up  ;  a  fair  supply  of  manure  should 
be  used,  and  the  after-culture  properly  attended  to  with 
the  hand-hoe  and  drill-harrow.  For  draining,  the  entries 
have  been  few,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
neglected  over  the  Society's  district.  To  this  bubject 
the  inspectors  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
prietors, as  this  permanent  improvement  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  husbandry.  Unless  the  land  be  laid 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
improve  it  with  profit.  The  inspectors  would  cill  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  and  proprietors  in  the  district 
generally,  to  the  drainage  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hood,  New 
Inn  Farm, — he  having  drained  5209  rods,  of  five  and  a  half 
yards  per  rod,  this  spring  and  summer,  the  work  being 
in  operation  when  they  were  on  the  inspection,  on 
the  3d  of  September  last.  The  drains  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  regular  distances,  from  5  to  6  yards 
apart,  and  carried  through  the  whole  field,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wet  or  dry  appearance  of  the  laud  :  the 
small  drains  are  cut  20  inches  deep,  filled  15  inches 
with  clean  gravel,  and  covered  with  a  sod,  and  the  soil 
filled  in.  The  main  drains  are  cut  32  inches  deep,  and 
built  with  stone,  and  filled  with  gravel  above  the 
covers.  The  landlord  opens  and  fills  the  drains,  and  the 
tenant  carts  the  material.  The  work  is  well  executed  in 
all  the  departments,  and  gives  great  credit  to  the  landlord, 
agent,  and  workmen.  (Signed)  John  Logan,  Geouge 
Lauder.  —  The  following  remarks  were  shortly  after- 
wards made  by  Mr.  Neilson  :  He  said  he  had  himself 
begun  to  drain,  and  drained  45  acres  with  broken  stone, 
and  Lord  Derby,  his  landlord,  had  afterwards  drained  50. 
Now,  the  entire  charge  of  draining  was  paid  by  Lord 
Derby,  and  interest  charged.  Drainage  is  the  province 
of  the  landlord.  It  is  a  permanent  improvetcent,  and 
should  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  owner.  It  was  better 
that  the  landlord  should  do  this  and  charge  an  additional 
rent,  than  that  the  tenant  should  so  invest  his  capital, 
which  might  be  otherwise  employed  in  making  improve- 
ments iuore  within  his  province.  It  was  the  tenant's 
interest  tapay  a  higher  rent  for  a  drained  farm  than  an 
undrained  one.  When  he  proposed  to  pay  10  per  cent. 
on  the  outlay,  his  landlord  had  said  that  it  would  be  a 
high  charge,  as  they  were  draining  extensively.  He  said 
he  would  rather  pay  20  per  cent,  than  it  should  be 
undone.  It  was  better  for  the  tenant  to  pay  3/.  per 
acre  for  drained  land  than  21.  per  acre  for  land 
undrained.  If  the  landlord  was  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  pay  the  expense,  let  the  tenant  get  a  long 
lease  and  undertake  it  himself.  Draining  was  the 
first  step  ;  it  must  be  taken.  He  had  said  what  was  the 
landlord's  work  ;  now  he  would  tell  them  what  was  the 
tenant's.  Deep  ploughing,  manuring,  and  weeding  clean. 
How  often  did  ihey  hear  tenants  complain  of  the  expen- 
siveness  of  manures,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
allowing  the  most  valuable  portion — liquid  manure — to 
run  waste  into  the  nearest  ditch  !  How  could  they  expect 
to  farm  successfully  thus  ?  A  hole  made  in  the  ground, 
or  a  tub  sunk,  would  collect  the  liquid  manure  of  two  or 
three  pigs  and  two  or  three  cows,  and  the  wash  of  the 
house,  and  this  would  suffice  for  30  tons  of  Turnips  and 
70  bushels  of  Wheat.  The  tenant  farmer  is  the  centre 
of  the  social  system  of  Agriculture  ;  he  supports,  on  the 
one  hand,  landlords  by  rents,  and  on  the  other,  labourers 
by  wages. 

Ilarlcston,  Norfolk. — I  herewith  furnish  you  the  reso- 
lution arrived  at  by  the  members  of  the  Murleston  Ciub, 
on  the  2d  inst.,  on  tlie  subject  of  Farm-labour  : — "That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  that  30i\  per  acre  is  the 
amount  generally  expended  Jn  labour  on  the  well-culti- 
vated heavy  land  farms  in  this  district,  although  the 
average  is  considerably  less;  but  that,  if  stcurity  be 
given  to  the  tenant,  on  the  principle  advocated  by  this 
Club,  viz.,  length  of  teuure  or  Corn-rents  with  liberal 
covenants,  a  sum  varying  from  30a-.  to  40,5.  per  acre, 
according  to  soil  and  situation,  might  be  advantageously 
expended."  It  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  regretted 
tliat  the  landlord  and  tenant'u  views  should  he  so  dis- 
united ;  and  until  a  great  change  is  effec'.ed,  ugricultuie 
v/ill  slowly  progress.—  ./.  G. 


The  Book  of  ihc  Farm.  By  Henry  Slephcnp,  Editor  of 
the  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."  William 
Blackwood  and  .Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
TnK  last  purl  of  tiiis  voluminous  work  ia  now  publiahed. 
The  unncccBHary  prolixity  with  which  its  author  is  often 
justly  chargeable,  ia  certainly  too  small  a  fault  in  any 
degree  to  bal-ince  tlic  m.tnyand  higli  merits  whicli  belong 
to  It.  In  the  lust  part  there  arc  uHc.ful  chapters  on  Ag- 
ricultural Experiments,  on  Farm  AcoountH,  and  on  the 
Kent,  Lease,  Stock  iind  Capital  of  a  Farm. 

The  Author  concludes  his  work  with  the  following; 
paBsngc,  addressed  to  his  reader?,  dcecriptivc  of  po:  d 
forming : — 


"  If  you  will  but  follow  the  prescriptions  I  have  given, 
for  conducting  the  larger  operations  of  the  field,  and  for 
treating  the  various  animals  of  the  farm  ;  and — not  to 
menti^)n  the  proper  ploughing  and  manuring  of  the  soil 
— as  the  practice  of  every  farmer  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  aftbrding  due  attention  to  those  most  impor- 
tant, because  fundamental  operations  ; — if  you  finish  off 
your  fields  in  a  manner  indicating  care  and  neatness, 
ploughing  round  their  margins,  and  turning  over  the 
corners — if  you  keep  your  fences  clean  and  in  a  state  of 
repair — your  fields  free  of  weeds — if  you  give  your  stock 
abundance  of  fresh  food  at  regular  intervals  in  winter, 
and  supply  them  with  plenty  of  clean  water  on  fresh 
pastures  in  summer — if  you  have  the  farm-roads  always 
in  a  serviceable  state,  and  everything  about  the  steading 
neat  and  orderly;— if  you  exhibit  skill  and  taste  in  all 
these  matters,  and  put  what  is  called  a  fine  skin  on  your 
farm,  you  will  not  fail  to  earn  for  yourself  the  appella- 
tion of  a  good  and  exemplary  farmer." 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm  " 
is  the  completest  work  on  Agriculture  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  this  or  indeed  in  any  other  language. 

The  Farmers*  Ready  Reckoner^  or  Glasnevin,  AgrlcuU 
titral  Tables,  by  Thomas  Skilling.  Agriculturist  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  National  Model  Farm,  Dublin. 
Curry  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
A  LITTLE  volume  filled  with  Tables,  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples, for  showing  by  inspection  the  acreable  quantity  of 
any  growing  green  or  grain  crop,  in  drill  or  broadcast, 
and  also  for  regulating  the  correct  distribution  of  farm- 
yard and  other  manures.  It  also  contains  a  Table  giving 
the  quantity  of  labour  of  various  kinds  that  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  given  time  at  a  given  rate  of  working.  It 
gives  the  results  in  measures  of  various  kinds  ;  accord- 
ing, for  instance,  to  the  imperial,  Irish,  or  Cunningham 
acre.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
Tables  for  enabling  the  calculation  of  such  problems  as 
the  following : — 

"  Having  a  field  sowed  one-half  v/ith  Rape  and  the 
other  half  with  Vetches  for  spring  food;  and  being 
anxious  to  know  the  comparative  value  of  these  crops  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  know  how  this  may  be 
accomplished.  Having  taken  a  square  yard,  that  is,  36 
by  36  inches,  in  different  parts  of  each  crop,  and  obtained 
an  average,  I  find  the  Rape  weighs  7  lbs.  and  the  Vetches 
^\hs.  I  go  to  Table  No.  10,  36  by  36  inches,  and 
opposite 

Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
7  lbs.  in  left  hand  column  I  get  15       2       2       o  for  Rape. 
5i  .,  „  „  11      i;       2     20  for  Vetches, 


In  favour  of  Rape  3 


Miscellaneous. 

Agrieulturallmplemenl  Clubs. — You  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  from  some  member  of  the  Richmondshire 
Agricultural  Association,  how  the  plan  adopted  by  that 
Society  of  purchasing  improved  agricultural  implements, 
using  them  through  the  year,  and  then  selling  them,  had 
ansn'ered.  When  this  Society  about  three  years  ago 
began  to  attract  attention,  a  resolution  was  carried  at 
the  general  meeting,  by  which  the  President,  R.  M, 
Jaques,  Esq.,  was  empowered  to  purchase  for  the  Society 
agricultural  implements  to  the  value  of  100  guineas. 
Among  the  implements  selected  were  Crosskill's  Clod- 
crusher,  Grant's  Hay-rake,  the  Uley  Cultivator, 
Ducie's  Chaff-cutter,  Wedlake*s  Cake-crusher,  Biddel's 
Scarifier,  Cottam  and  Hallam's  Dynamometer,  &c.  ; 
most  of  which  were  previously  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  in  the  district.  Some  of  these 
articles  were  taken  out  and  tried  by  various  members 
of  the  Society  during  the  following  year  ;  but  we  find 
it  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1843, 
that,  "  In  the  Report  last  year  it  was  proposed  :  first, 
that  the  implements  purchased  by  tbe  Society  should 
be  tried  during  the  present  year,  by  any  members 
wishing  to  do  so  ;  this,  however,  has  been  found  almost 
impracticable  to  any  extent,  from  their  being  constantly 
out  of  order ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  ensuing  meeting.  Your 
Committee  have,  however,  thought  it  a  more  desirable 
plan,  especially  as  securing  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to 
award  them  as  premiums,  which  will  enable  them  to 
purchase  again  during  the  present  year.*'  Several  of 
these  useful  articles  were  consequently  disposed  of  in 
this  way  to  parlies  who  were  likely  to  appreciate  their 
worth  ;  and  the  Society  again  resolved  **  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  empowered  to  spend,  during  the  ensuing 
year,  for  agricultural  implements,  a  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  100  guineas."  In  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, additional  articles  of  great  utility  were  carefully 
selected  from  the  works  of  Ransome,  Ducie,  Dean, 
CroEskill,  Barrett  Exall  and  Co.,  and  other  first-rate 
makers.  This  encouragement  to  the  implement  manu- 
facturers, joined  to  an  avowed  intention  of  giving  a  full 
and  fair  trial  to  each  article  exhibited,  induced  many  of 
the  most  eminent  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom  to 
attend  the  Richmondshire  Agricultural  Society's  meeting 
ill  1813.  A  whole  week  was  spent  in  examining  and 
carefully  tr}iiig  the  various  implements  brought  forward, 
and  knowledge  of  lasting  importance  to  the  farmer  was 
disseminated.  The  members  of  this  Society,  and  the 
agriculturists  of  the  district  generally,  have  thus  had  on 
opportunity  of  seeing  implements  of  high  pretensions 
and  great  cost  put  to  their  various  uses,  and  their  merits 
fairly  tested,  without  uiiy  risk  to  themselves.  The  result 
has  been  hIiowu  by  many  of  our  best  agriculturists  get- 
ling  chaff-cutters,  drags,  clod-crusherB,  &c.,  &c.,  for  their 
own  farms  ;  and  by  our  local  implement  makers  shovr- 
ing  a  desire  to  produce  useful  articles  of  superior  work- 


no 
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manship.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  Society  will 
at  present  cease  purchasing  implements  in  this  manner. 
The  principal  object  has  been  achieved,  namely,  that  of 
rousin'  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  breast  of  the  farmer, 
and  showing  him  that  better  implements  for  farm  pur- 
poses than  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to  had  been 
invented;  implements  calculated  to  lessen  the  expense 
of  producing  his  various  crops,  and  thus  enabling  liira  to 
meet  with  greater  ability  the  many  claims  upon  the  fruits 
of  his  hard-won  industry. — Correspondent  of  Mark-lane 
JExpress. 

Report  of  the  Thorough- Draining  executed  on  ihe 
Estate  of  Edward  Lucas, Esq.  J  Castle  S'lane.MoJiaghati, 
ly  FUzherbert  Filgaie,  Esq. — We  next  proceed  to  the 
field  containing  7a.  On.  22p.  This  field  is  likewise  stiff 
clay,  upon  a  subsoil  much  resembling  that  already  de- 
scribed. The  draining  of  this  and  the  adjoining  field  was 
extremely  simple,  from  the  slope  of  the  ground  being 
uniform  and  all  in  one  direction.  The  prices  paid  in  this 
c:ise  were  as  follows  :— for  breaking  stones,  sodding,  and 
filling  Z\d.  per  perch  for  small,  and  bd.  per  perch  for  main 
drains  ;  the  stones  in  this  case  were  carted  a  mile,  and 
provided  by  the  contractor.     The  cost  was  as  follows  :— 


No.  of 
Ecres  iu 

field. 


A.  n.  p. 

7     0  22 


No.  of 
perches 
of  small 
drains. 


HSli 


Price 
per 

perch. 


3.  d, 

0  5.^ 


No.  of 
perches 
of  main 
drainij. 


(57  3-5tli, 
'(.  -2  1 


Price 

per 

perch. 


Total 
cost  of 
field. 


Cost 
per 
acre. 


£.■  s.  d. 
4     1  11 


There  are  24  perches  of  main  drains  charged  at  bd. ;  tbat 
is  the  cost  of  cutting,  as  we  had  stones  that  had  been  in 
old  houses,  and  drew  them  with  the  farm-horses.  If  the 
same  price  be  charged  for  tliese^-l  perches  as  for  the  rest, 
15i\  must  be  added  to  the  cost,  making  it  amount  to  2QI. 
19s.  Id.  This  field  w^s  broken  up  for  Oats,  and  produced 
a  very  fair  crop,  not  yet  threshed.  The  next  field,  wliich 
is  only  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  fence,  was  then 
commenced.  It  nearly  resembles  that  last  described,  as 
to  inclination  of  surface.  The  soil  is  heavier,  being  for 
the  most  part  stiff  yellow  clay  ;  a  part  of  this  field  was 
first  done,  but  the  person  who  had  contracted  to  lay  down 
the  stones,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  contract  within  the 
time  specified,  and  seed-time  being  at  hand,  I  was  obliged 
to  defer  doing  anything  more  until  after  harvest,  wliich, 
however,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  difference 
in  produce  of  the  drained,  compared  with  the  undrained 
land,  and  the  result  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  ground 
wa8  not  selected  to  make  the  experiment  on.  The  part 
of  this  field  first  done  consisted  of  4  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  and  was 
paid  for  at  the  following  rates : — 

S.MALI,  Drains. 

Catting  drains,  breaking  stones,  filling,  and 

sodding Z^d.  per  perch 

Laying  down  stones         ....        23-l6ths    ,, 


Cutting,  &c. 
Laying  down  stones 


Main  Drains  : 


bd.  per  perch. 
6  7-8lhs     ,, 


II  /.Sths 

The  total  cost  of  this  part  of  the  field  would  therefore 
be  as  follows,  viz.  : — 


Number 
-of  Acres 
in  field. 


No.  of 
Perches 
of  small 
Drains. 


Price  per 
Perch. 


f.  d. 


76  4-5ths  0  2  3-16lh9. 


No.  of 

Perches 
main 
Drains. 


Price 

per 

Perch 


0  llg 


Total 
cost 

of  field, 


£  s.    d. 
19  11    4 


Cost 

per 

Acre. 


£  s.  d. 
4    6    8 


There  were  76  4-5ths  perches  to  which  stones  were 
drawn  by  the  farm-horses,  the  stones  having  been  thrown 
in  a  heap  at  a  former  period.  The  main  drain  was  car- 
ried farther  than  the  parallel  drains  extended,  leaving 
11  l-5th  perches  to  be  made.  The  remainder  of 
this  field,  containing  4  acres  1  rood,  was  proceeded 
with  immediately  after  harvest.  The  prices  for 
cutting  drains,  breaking  stones,  sodding,  and  filling 
them,  were  the  same  as  that  before  given  in  same  field — 
namely,  Z^d.  per  perch.  The  stones  were  bought  at  Zd. 
per  ton,  and  the  drawing  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3s. 
per  day  for  cart,  man,  and  horse.  The  expense  of  the 
stones  was  in  this  way  very  considerable  ;  I  conceive  too 
high,  but  circumstances  occasioned  the  trial.  The 
former  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition, 
were  certainly  too  low  ;  the  expense  in  the  present  case 
was  nearly  5|rf.  per  perch.  The  outlay  of  this  part  of 
the  field  stands  as  follows  : — 


occasion  offered, 
amounted  to^ 


In  this  way  the  money  actually  paid 


No.  of 

acres  in 

field. 


No.  of 
perches 
of  small 
diains. 


f!  d 

17774  3-5thS.  0  4  17-32 


Price  per 
perch. 


No.  of  1 

pcrchesj  Price  per 
of  main      percii. 
drains. 


Total 

cost 

of 

field. 


•  d  ^  s   ci  £  s  d 

io  6  16-32       i2  1  II  i    12  4 


Cost 
per 
acre. 


We  next  proceed  to  the  field  containing  1  rood,  5  acres, 
20  poles.  The  soil  of  this  field  and  the  one  next  to  it  is 
greaily  inferior  to  any  of  those  hitherto  described,  as  it 
chiefly  consists  of  thin  clays  upon  a  subsoil  of  impene- 
trable hardnesSj  abounding  in  many  parts  of  the  field,  with 
niooiband  pan.  It  was  drained  lust  autumn,  and  it  is 
intended  to  have  it  (doughed  for  Oats  this  season,  and 
after  that  crop  is  removed,  then  subsoil-ploughed.  Tbe 
prices  as  before,  cutting  sodding,  breaking  stones,  3^^/. 
per  perch  for  small,  and  5c/.  )ier  perch  for  main  drains. 
Tfie  stones  were  quarried  iu  a  field  in  the  demesne,  and 
carted  by  the  farm  horses ;  the  quarrying  was  done  for 
IJ^rf.  per  perch,  and  the  main  drains  were  filled  with 
stones  that  had  been  previously  gathered  on  the  surface. 
As  in  a  former  case,  the  account  given  is  that  of  the 
money  actually  expended,  which,  therefore,  makes  no 
charge  for  the  cartage.  The  price  named  for  cutting  the 
main  drains,  bd.  per  perch,  is  more  than  that  usually 
given,  when  they  are  filled  with  broken  stones;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  a  part  of  it  through  a  knoll,  to  a 
very  considerable  depth,  an  extra  price  was  allowed. 


No.  of 

acres 

in   field. 

No.  of 
perches  of 
small  drains 

Price 

per 

perch. 

No.  of 
perches  of 
oiain  drains. 

Price 

per 

;)erch. 

Total 

cost  of 

field. 

Cost 

per 

acre. 

A.  n.  p. 
4    1    0 

645  1.6th. 

s.    d. 
0    8S 

11  1-sth. 

s.    i:£  s.  d. 
0    9  22  18    0 

jC.s.d. 
579 

The  produce  of  the  different  parts  of  the  field  was  kept 
separate,  and  was  found  to  have  been  as  follows  : — Part 
drained,  containing  4a.  2r.  1p.,  produced  533  stones  of 
Oats,  being  118  stones  per  acre,  while  that  part  un- 
drained, containing  4  a.  1  r.,  produced  only  336:^ 
stones,  or  at  the  rate  of  79  stones  per  acre.  The 
difference  in  value  of  crops,  taking  Oats  at  8d.  per 
stone,  would  amount  to  26s.  per  acre,  exclusive  of 
the  value  arising  from  increased  quantity  of  straw,  which 
was  at  least  one-third  more  on  the  part  drained. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  field  containing  6  a.  0  r.  1 7  v. 
The  cutting  the  small  drains,  breaking  stones,  sodding, 
and  filling,  was  done  for  3-|rf.  as  before.  The  stones 
were  quarried  in  a  field  in  the  demesne,  at  1^|<^.  per  perch, 
for  large  and  small  drains.  The  carting  was  done  with 
the  farm  horses,  the  stones  having  been  laid  down  as 


No.  of 

acres  ic 

field. 


No.  of 
perches 
of  small 
drains. 


s.  d. 
891        0  41  J. 


Pries 

per 

perch. 


Price 

per 

perch 


rotal  cost 
of  field. 


£   s.    d. 

18   11      8 


Cost  per 
acre. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  19.— The  supply  of  fruits  an 
vegetables  during  the  week  has  been  tolerably  good,  bat  trade 
has  been  somewhat  dull.  Pine-apples  are  rather  scarcer  than 
tliey  were  last  week  J  they  are  also  slightly  advanced  in  price. 
Hothouse-grapes  remain  nearly  the  same  as  mentioned  in  our 
last  Report.  A  few  Spanish  Melons  are  in  the  Market,  and 
some  of  English  growtli  are  also  to  be  met  with  ;  but  they  are 
getting  very  scarce.  Of  good  dessert  Pears  there  arc  plenty, 
and  Apples  arc  also  pretty  abundant.  Imperatiice  and  Golden 
Drop  PJums  are  yet  to  be  seen  ;  but  they  are  becoming  scarce. 
Damsons  are  also  scarce.  Walnuts  are  plentiful,  and  a  few 
Ciiesnuts  are  also  supplied.  Bitter  Oranges  are  yet  iu  the 
market.  Some  good  Specimens  of  Cucumbers  are  offered  at 
abunt  the  same  prices  as  quoted  last  week.  Vegetables  are, 
generally  speaking,  good  in  quality.  'Jlicre  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  Greens.  A  few  French  Beans  may  be 
met  with,  Imt  tlieyare  getting  very  scarce.  Turnips  and  Carrots 
are  excellent  in  quality,  as  is  also  Celery  ;  the  red  sort  is  a  little 
dearer.  Endive  and  Lettuces  are  well  supplied.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  Vegetable  Marrow 
and  Tomatoes  have  suffered  from  the  cold  nights,  and  are 
consequently  scarce.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Sedum 
Sieboldii,  Combretum  purpureum,  Camellias,  Roses,  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Neapolitan  Violets,  P*cotces,  and  Heaths. 


£  s.  d. 
372 


— From  ihe  Irish  Agricultural  Society's  lieporl. 
he  continued.^ 


]_To 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

EuRNKT.— .E/^fSi^i-.—It  isnot  a  sufficiently  large  or  luxuriant  plant 
to  supersede  Lucerne,  Sainfoin,  or  Clovers.  It  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  keeps  green  all  tlie  winter.  It  is  not  particularly  relished 
by  cattle. 

"Chittam,"  or  "  Chidham"  Wheat.— ifirWinfoTi.— Can  any 
one  give  us  the  history  of  this  variety  i 

Disi-:asks  op  W  be  at. Srcnc/tlei/  —Yout  curious  specimen  will, 
if  possible,  be  noticed  next  week.  You  have  got  rain  enough 
now,  liave  yon  not  ? 

Drainage.—^.  B.— We  do  not  know  of  any  test  of  tenacity  or 
■wetness  of  soil.  16  to  20  feet  is  ordinarily  an  efficient  interval 
between  drains.  See  where  land  of  similar  quality  to  your  own 
has  been  successfully  drained,  and  imitate  the  plan  there 
adopted,  in  its  essential  features. 

Grasses.— fi:sA-rf(z/e.— No.  1,  Festuca'pratense,  Meadow  Fescue  ; 
No.  2,  Cynosurus  cristatus,  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass;  No.  3, 
not  known,  specimen  imperfect ;  No.  4,  a  Festuca.  Yourram 
should  be  fed  on  nourishing  food  of  any  kind.  Are  your  Swedes 
ready  yet?  Give  him  some  of  them,  and  12  to.,lG  ounces  of 
oil-cake  daily.  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  th.e  material 
sold  by  Biggs  for  dipping  sheep.  -      ■    . 

Grass-land.—^  Subscriber.— Your  proposed  application  of 
gypsum  and  farm-yard  manure  is  good. 

MonE  OF  Cropping.— C.  J.— Grow  1  acre  of  Lucerne,  and  of  the 
other  12:  you  can  have  4  acres  of  Carrots,  2  of  Parsnips,  2  of 
Mangold  Wurzel,  2  of  Clover,  and  4  of  Wheat,  of  which  2  should 
be  sown  with  Clover-seeds.  The  green  crops  will  give  you 
sufficient  food,  and  the  grain  crop  sufficient  litter  for  your  stock. 
You  had  better  plough  now  in  ridges,  and  sow  4  acres  with 
spring  Wheat,  -with  2  o^  which  sow  Clover,  and,  manuring  suffi- 
ciently, you  can  cultivate  the  necessary  green  crops  in  spring. 

Notices  to  Correspondents.— J.  C/ar/f.— We  shall  in  part 
adopt  your  suggestion,  and  when  the  answer  asked  for  is  of 
general  interest,  state  the  question  as  well  as  answer. 

Sheep  Feeding.— 4  SiiiscWAc)-.— The  practice  of  house  feeding 
is  extending,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  subscribers  could  give 
us  their  experience  of  it ;  we  know  of  no  work  exclusively  on  this 
subject. 

Sheep-salve.— 4  Suiscnier.— We  know  of  no  other  evidence 
on  the  subject  than  that  in  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions, 
which  you  appear  to  have  seen.  It  appears  to  us  sufficiently 
satisfactory. 

Trans,  of  Soc.  for  Encouracixo  Arts,  ,&c.— J.  5.— We 
should  be  much  oblifred  by  extracts. 

Value  of  Food.— Jl/e/(Ja«s.— You  may  safely  consider  the  prices 
respectively  of  Foreign  and  British  oilcake  as  accurately  repre- 
sentative of  their  relative  values  as  food.  The  experiments  of 
foreign  agriculturists  indicate  100  lbs.  of  hay  as  being  equal  in 
value  to  60  of  oilcake.  This  appears  to  us  incorrect;  1  lb.  of 
oilcake  is  equal  to  two  or  three  of  hay. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  14.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Hereford  8,  &C.  StlOtols  0  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breda    3s  BlO'Js  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -    8    8      3  10      Best  Lonn-wooU     -        -    3    6      3  10 

Sefond  quality  Beaata     -    2    8      3    4      Ewes  and  second  quaJuy    3    0      3    G 
Calves       -        -         -        -    3    0      4     0  I  Pjrs  ■        -        -        -     fl    -1      4    0 

Beasts,  3628;  Sheep,  31,r90;  Calves,  118;  PIrs,  378. 
Ourflupply  of  Beasts  is  smaller,  yet  il  is  quite  adequate  to  the  demand; 
the  best  qualities,  however,  more  leadily  realise  our  top  quotations  j  the 
second  class  Bensts  still  form  a  largo  portion  of  the  quantity  in  market,  and 
meet  with  a  very  dull  sale  at  about  late  rales.  Sheep  are  less  in  number 
to-day  ■  slill,  trade  is  heavy,  owing  to  a  general  depression,  although  some- 
what biisker  than  last  week ;  we  cannot  notice  any  quotable  advance,  only 
that  prices  are  more  firmly  supported,  and  in  some  few  instances  the  best 
qualities  make  a  tiifle  more  money.  Veal-trade  is  exceedinRly  heavy,  except 
for  the  very  best.  Calves,  which  are  not  very  plentiful;  the  middling  qualities 
make  very  low  prices.     Pork  trade  is  steady. 

Friday,  Oct.  19. 
We  have  a  largp  supply  of  Beasts,  amonRst  which  we  notice  several  from 
Holland,  in  very  good  cnndition,  and  which   meet   a  ready  sale;  good  B< 


FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  porlb.,  Sito  6i 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  I5  to3« 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  Is  to  Is  3il 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,  U  to  la  Gd 
Melons,  each.  Is  to  3« 
Figs,  per  dozen,  2i6d  to  -la 
Pi'achea,  per  doz  ,  ia  to  6s 
Plums,  per  haJf-sieve,  2a  Gdto  da 

—  Imperatrice,  per  punnet.  Is  Gd 

—  Coe'B  Gold.Diop,  pun.,lsto  liCiI 
Damsunsi,  per  half  sieve,  \t6d  to  2a  Gd 
Apples,  De^B  ,  per  bush.,  2s  Gd  to  Gj 

—    Kitchen,  2s  to  ia 
Pears,  Dess.,  per  hf,-sv.,  2*  to  8s 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  Ss  to  4a 

VEGETABLES. 


,  and  whi 

.-,  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  on  nfonday  for 
iddling,  of  which  there  ia  a  large  proportion,  cannot 


Still  a  scarce 

the  best  qualities;  th^ r,,  -  -    ,  .,,..,-, 

be  all  sold.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  small;  we  have  a  brisker  trade,  the  best 
Downs,  &c,  making  a  little  more  than  4b,  and  Lonpwools  33  lOd  per  8  lbs. 
Veal  trade  continues  very  heavy;  the  best  Calves  make  about 'Is,  but  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  second  rate  from  33  to  3s  Gd  per  Bibs.  Pork-trade  ia 
rather  brisker,  at  from  3s  id  to  43  4d. 

Beasts,  8^1;  Sheep,  4250;  Calves,  f:-13;  Pigs,  350. 

41,  WeetSmithfield. 


Filberia,  per  lOOlba.,  85s  to  95« 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  St  10  8s 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  3s  to  5s 

—  —        thelled,  12s  to24s 

Berberries,  per  hf -sv.,  2s  Gd  to  3s  Gd 
Oranges,  bitter,  pur  100,  6«  to  ISi . 
Lemons,  per  do7en.  Is  to  Ss 

—        per  100,  Gs  to  14s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  b's 
Sweet  Alm^jnds,  porlb.,  2«  Gd 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs,,  90j  to  96s 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  34s 

—  Brazil,  IGs 

—  Cob,  16s 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  Is  Zd 
CauliHowers,  per  doz.,  Is  Gd  to  4m 

Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Cd  to  Is 
Bruaselfl  Sprouts,  hfsv.,  IsGi  to  2a 
Sorrel, pet hf.-sieve,6J  to  9d 
Artichnkes,  per  dnz-,  Ei  to  4a 

—     Jerusal.,  p.  hf,-BV.,  IsSd  tolsSd 
French  Beans,  hf.-sv. ,  3s  to  5s 
Scar.  Runners,  perhf.-sv.,  Is  to  2s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  70s 

—  cwt ,  2»C(i  to4s 

—  bu&hel,  IsGfJ  to  2s  Gd 

—  Kidney,  perbsh,,  2j  to  8s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  Is  6d  to  2s  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  Gd 
Carrots,  per  dnz.  bchs  ,  2s  to  Gs 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 

Hnrae  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  to  6s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  3d  to  9d 

—  Ridge,  doz.,  9d  to  2s  Gd 
Spinach,  per  Bievc,  ls6d  to  25 
Scor^onera,  per  bunch.  Is  to  Is  3d 
Salsafy,  per  bunch.  Is  to  Is  3d 


Leeks, per  doz., Is  Gd  to  2t6d 
Garlic,  perlb.,4d  to  Cd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  toCi 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2s  to  4» 

—  Spanish,  pir  doz.,  Js  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Gd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sp.,  2s  6d  to  4s  Gd 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4a  to  8s 

—  Green,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  (id  t^  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cd  to  Is  Gd 
Celery,  U'hite,  per  bunch,  9dto  Is  3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  Is  to  IsGd 
Endive,  per  score.  1<  to  is  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  lOd  to  Is  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  I:'  sm.  bun.  3^  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  doz   bunches,  1«  to  2s 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d  to  Is 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  to  8d 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, Sd  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  iOO,  Is  to  2s 


Long-wooled  Wethers 
I)'j.  Hoggittti 

Snufdnwn   Flee.-es 


WOOL.— British,  Friuay,  Oct.  18. 

pprlb.  I  perlb. 

Odtolsld      Southdown  Hogiritu         IsldtolsSd 
1         J     3i      Kent  Fleeces  11         1    sj 

0        111  Jambs  Phrris,  Wool  UT^ke^- 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  H. 
TuEEE  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  this  morning  from  the 
home  counties,  a  lur{?e  proportion  of  which  was  of  inferior 
quality;  the  trade  opened  heavily,  and  must  be  written  is.  per 
qr.  lower  for  all  descriptions,  some  qnaiitity  remaining-  unsold 
at  the  close.  The  transaci  inns  in  Free  Forci^u  were  exceedingly 
limited,  Millers  evincing  great  unwillingness  to  comply  with, 
the  present  rates,  which  are  firmly  insisted  upon.  There  i3 
some  demand  lor  Bonded,  for  export  to  Holland  and  Belgium. — 
Tlie  finest  samples  of  Malting  Barley  command  an  advance  of 
Is.  per  qr.;  iufcrii>r  and  grinding  arc  unaltered  in  value. — Peas 
of  all  sorts  are  is.  dearer. —Beans  rather  a  better  sale.— The  Oat- 
trade  is  firm  at  last  week's  prices. 

BRITISH,  PER  IfllPERIAL  QUAIITKR.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  60  Red 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  ■ —  —  White 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27s  to36s  Chevalier  31  37  Grind. 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands  19  21  Feed 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .        Feed  19  21  Potato 

IwhIi     ....  .        Feed  17  20  Potato      19    82 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' £0  5S 

Henlord  and  Essex 64  60 

Ilye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  32        Tick  28  34  Harrow  29    35 

Pigeon,  lielifioland         .    3S  to  38      Winds  —  —  Longpod—    — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    32  to  36       Maple  29  82  Grey        26     30 


8.     S. 


25  30 
18  20 
20     S8 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.                    (  Wht. I  Barl,,  Malt.tOaiB.  I  Rye  I  Ens. 

.  d583  Sits.    —  Bxh.     6G87      3822  1   4296        ICS        111  1310 

,       _      „            3n        —            14     30197        —  — 


Peai 


Gnglleh 
Irish  . 
Forelg'i  • 

Friday,  Oct.  is. 
The  arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of  Corn  since  Monday  have 
been  small.  The  Wheat-trade  continues  dull,  but  prices  are 
unaltered.— Canadian  and  American  Flour  meets  a  ready  sale 
at  our  quotations.— 96,5533  qts.  Barley  paid  duty  in  this  Port 
on  Wednes'lay ;  this  morning  it  met  an  improved  inquiry,  and 
a  slight  advance  in  the  value  is  general,  amounting  on  fine 
Malting  quRlities  to  Is.  per  qr. — Beans  and  Peas  are  in  good 
demand,  and  tlie  turn  dearer.-  Oats  are  held  for  more  money, 
but  sales  are  difficult  at  an  advance. 


EngllHh 
Irish       . 
Foreign 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK- 
"Wheat       I         Barley         I 

2D70  1         1160 


Sept.        7    per  Quarter- 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver,  j 
Duties  oc  Foreign  Grain 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat- 

Barley. 

ORta. 

Ryo. 

Beans. 

Feai. 

4Ss  Gd 

35j  9<] 

20s  6d 

24s  4d 

S8s  Id 

33»I0d 

35  11 

20     1 

35     9 

37    9 

34     6 

20    6 

35     7 

37     3 

45    9 

34    5 

20     5 

37    3 

36    8 

46    1 

33    9 

20    C 

87     6 

3G    8 

33    6 

;    iG    3 

33    6 

SO    6 

37  10 

36  II 

84    0 

1     4G    4 

84  10 

20     5 

8G    4 

87    3 

33    7 

20    0 

4    0 

G    0 

G    6 

fi     B 

9    6 

Canary 

Carraway  ^ 

Clover,  Red,  Enfihsh 
Foreigi 


per  qr     62t 
per  cwt    4i 


WJii 


,  English     - 
Foreign 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK  Waterside,  Oct.  M. 

Tna  arrivals  during  the  past  week  have  been  limited— yet  there  are  some 
airivala  from  most  or  the  usual  districts  that  supply  this  Market,  hut  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  the  demand  is  small,  and  our  trade  extremely 
dull  at  the  foUowinc  prices.  One  small  cargo  ct  FiiENcn  Potatoes  are  selling 
at— Blues,  45s;  "Whites,  40s. 
VorU  Reda  -         -        -    60a 


Perth 
Fife  shire 
Eiirly  Di-vons 
Late  Devona 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  - 
—        Kidneya 

Wisbeach  Kidneya   - 
_  Blues 

_         Whites     - 

Guernsey  Bluee 

_  Whites        - 

Fiince  Regents 


Coriander    ■ 

Hempsecd 

Linteed 

—    BaltiL 

_    Cakes.Eng.  per  1000    101 


per  last 
perqr 


SEEDS,  Oct.  14. 

LinseedCHkes,ForeIgii,p.toa  6/toa 
Mustard,  While  -   p.  bush.      10s 
_       Superfine    „        -     12        J 
—       Brown         „        -     12         ; 
Rapcseed,  English, perlast    231 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    — 

Sainfoin        ...._- 
Tares,  En^.  winter  p. bush,    fi        ( 
Foreign  -         -         -     — 


Trefoil 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Oct.  17. 

PrimeUplandHaylOOs  to  107s  .Clover    -      85b  to  110s  1  Straw 
Inferior        „  7J  95  „      New    —  ~    ' 

New  Hay      ,  80        100    '  John  Coopsb,  SaleBman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Oct.  17. 

SuperlorMead,  Hay  lOOstonOs  \  Superior  ClovcrllOs  to  HSd  I 
Inferior  -  90  96      Inferior         „     100        IOC      Straw  293  to  84b 

—         —    1  New  Clover         —  —    | 

JiisiitiA  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman- 
Whitechapei.,  Oct.  18. 
lOOatolOSs.  Old  Clover      120!'       1268. 
90  98      New  Clover      100        115     Straw       SGs  to3-ls 

'     „    Inferior    —         ^ 


26a  to  833 


New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
New  Hay 
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EROMPTON-PARK    NURSERY    AND    SEED     ESTABLI6H- 
MENT.— EsTABr.tSHED  I68I. 

MESSRS.  GRAY,  ADAMS,  and  HOGG  have 
much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  their  nume- 
rous customers  to  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consist- 
ing of  Dfvarf  and  Standard  Maiden  and  Trained  Fruit-trees, 
Figs,  Vines,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  this  season  of  a  very 
superior  description,  and  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation 
this  establishment  has  for  such  a  long:  period  of  years  enjoyed 
for  producing- these  articles.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil 
renders  the  removal  of  all  ornamental  trees  and  shruhs  almost 
certain,  of  which  there  is  a  select  and  extensive  coUectiou  ; 
together  with  everything  that  is  desirable  in  the  class  0/  Green- 
bouse  <niid  Herbacous  Plants. 

M.AHKEr  GARDENERS  arc  invited  to  inspect  a  fine  stock 
of  Hall  Standard  Af-ples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  wliic-i  they  will 
find  well  worthy  their  attention. 

The  SEEDS  of  this  season  that  have  come  to  hand  are  gene- 
rally of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  of  which  Catalogues  will  be 
issued  in  due  ciTnr=e.  —  Ken«iuErton-road,  Ocrnlier.  iS44^ 


Tl^NTH  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  DUTCH  ROOTS. 

MK.  JAMES  IZOD  begs  most  respectfully  to  an- 
nounce, that  he  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction 
Hart,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  22.  at  Twelve  for  One,  one 
CASE  of  very  fine  assorted  DUTCH  BULBS,  comprising  very 
fine  namc.1  double  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Gladio- 
luses, Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Crown  Imperials, 
Lilies,  very  fine  Due  Van  ThoU  and  other  Tulips,  Snowdrops, 
and  other  choice  roots. 

Way  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  and  of  Mr.  Izod,  2,  Warnfurd-court,  Throg- 

roorton-street.  City. ^ 

TO  TULIP-GROWERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  31  Rows,  7  in  each,  of 
fine  TULIPS,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  deceased.  They 
cost  originally  120/.  Selections  of  rows,  or  separate  bulbs, 
may  te  had  at  half-price,  or  the  whole  Collection  for  40/.— 
Apply  for  Catalogues,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Butten's  Library, 
Clapi-.ani  Common,  where  further  particulars  also  may  be 
>eirned  personally. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented  by 
.ToBM  RoGCRS,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shewkn',  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ; 
toddi^^es*,  Hackiiey;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple -place,  Edgware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting:;  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  The  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Roy.il  Botanical  Society,  Regent's-park. 

HOT-WATER  APPAR.\TUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  ver\- moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  Teiy  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
duraliiliiy  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  ncblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  liad  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Saslies,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom.  where  they  have  tlie  opportunity  of 
c.thibiling,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  couvenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinned  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near liouses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
a  tached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailby  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervais  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  tlieir  Manufactory. 


B 


URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Reg:istered  under  6  &  "  Vict.,  Cap.  60. 
No.    130.    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


BuRBiDGK  and  Heai,v  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  c^^n.^tantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  BoSIcr  and  P'urnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
ca»e4  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o(  their  complete  H-ucccHf  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
thofcc  who  may  rcfjuire  thii  apparatus,  Bi;itBiDCi)i  and  Healy 
refer  tbcm  to  the  Horticultural  SuciciyS  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
bUo  to  Mr.  Gi.BM»inM?.-o,  Garden  Architect,  acc.&c,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  «amc  nelKhbour)iood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  HucceHftfal  operation,  in  connection  witli  their  new 
Ttuika,    The  following  arc  the  present  prices  : — 

/.«     9. 


Plain 

Boiler. 

In.  1  «<. 

1»  1  I     5 

Ribbed 

BoUct. 

10 

1  3 

12 

a  It 

14 

s  It 

la 

i   > 

w 

9  It 

lit- 

nch  |<1( 

a  a,  \ 

M.d. 
70 


«.  d.  \M,  d. 
6    03    6 


35  0  8    Ofs    0 

*o  hi  o'e   617   6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


30  feet. 


60  to  70  ft,  4  In. 
goto  12ft  feet. 
I,'^oto2&ofcct. 

300  to  400  feet. 


Forcing:  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


floo  to  800  feet. 


10  O7    62    G  fiO  to70ft,4ln.    Under25to40 
1207    03    fi    60  to  12ft  feet.  40toflfi 

17  fijs    0;4    0   i,'^oto2&ofcct.        Gr.  toJOO 

(Warm  acrap- 
cry  :j.',ft,lonK', 
andupltfiOft. 

It  2-lnch  pipp,  an  much 
more. 
ITieftbovcqunnt'.ilcRsre  rough  Mtlmalcx,  which  may  he  vn- 
rlcd  by  cnlA/ifiDK  or  contjaetintf  the  Are,  or  by  reffulutlnf,'  the 
nr«  door,  it  i*  poMlble  to  heat  tt  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  hut  It  vroaM  be  done  at  Kreat  Iob»  of  fuel,  Tlie 
aVj*e  proportion*  can  be  gcneruJIy  relied  on  a»  a  near  approxi- 
nubUcm  U»  whmt  i»  correct. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propafjating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
frieiids  they  arc  now  making'  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copjer,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  tliose 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  au'.hoiity;  or  Ihej 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

B.  &  C'l.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


?^  OTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 

Vy    FOUNDERS,    &C,,   &C.,   No.    2,    WlNSLEY-STRKET,   OXFORD- 

sTRnET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  CoTTv\fli's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boii-ers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  mnst  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  besfWire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  fur  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley- street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON; 
Win.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Oct.  18,  18J4. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

GUANO  ;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Ichaboe, 
on  Sale;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.  Synopsis 
of  prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application,  Sic. — Apply  to  Mark 
FoTHBRCiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive. — Successive 
years'  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Guano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
obtain  such  practical  directions  for  usin?  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently-published  Pamphlet,  "Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  sliip  or  water- 
side premises;  smallerquantities  may  behadat  thewarehouses, 
2-1  and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  Ja.mes  Clark, 
21,  Billiter-strect. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fknchuecu-strekt,  CiTV,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  la*^e  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  Soutli  Australia,  Van 
Diemcn's  Laud,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. : — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

nreaahiK  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip  cutters 

Railway  Wliccla 

Please  to  be  particular 
118,  I-'cnchurch-street,  London. 


Flour-Mills— Ucan-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinda—Scarificra 
Vacuum  Pumps, 
the  address,  Ma«v   Wbdlakb, 


pOTTER'S  GUANO  MANURE  is  the  only  Guano 
*-  that  can  poHitively  he  depended  upon,  and  has  stood  the 
tcit  of  three  BeaBonM,  The  imported  article,  it  la  well  known, 
is  seldom  twice  alike,  even  when  genuine,  and  in  Hubjuct  to  a 
most  cxtcnHlvc  Hystcm  of  adulteration.  Ordere  addrisscd  curly 
to  the  Works,  28,  Upper  Fore-fltrect,  Lambeth,  will  have  Instant 
attention.    'I'cHtimonials  will  be  sent  per  post,  if  required. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO  may  be  hud  m  uuuul  of  moht 
Clicmists  and  Secdnmcn. 

*»*  Iluwarc  of  being  ImpoBOd  upon  by  incfficacloua  imj- 
tutions. 


MR.    LAWES'  MANURES.— Mixture   for   Wheat, 
7/.  per  ton  ;  Super-phoHphatc  of  Lime,  7/,  per  ton.    To  be 
had  fit  the  Factory,  Dcplford  Creek,  near  London. 

Buper-phoKphate  of  Lime,  in  u  coneontrnlcd  form,  may  also 
be  procured  at  MeH»rs,  Warni;r*h,1!8,  Cornhlll,  In  7  lb.  pucketH, 
price  IB. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

FREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attentioa  of 

-■-  theAgricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  eoheits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  sojustly  complaiuedof  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 

Tfstifnonial  to  Brain's  Guano  Manure.—"  5  a,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  Lomlon.  Aug.  15,  1844.— This  is  to  certify  that 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo. 
rous  analysis,  and  find  it  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents 
ofa  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-eropping,  by  supplying  the  land  with  those  substances 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegetation  ■  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.)— (Signed)  John  MrxcuELLand  Freuerick 
Field,  Analytical  Chemists,  late  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, London." 

Also,  Bkain's  highly- concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardeus,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, price  Is.  9^^.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use 
(enough  for  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 

Works,  Thomas-st.,  Duke-st..  Stamford-st..  Blackfriars-rnad. 
'  IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c. 

A  NALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  and  all 
-^^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Cliemists] 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  cuuise  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  5  a,  Hawlcy-road,  Kentish  Town. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZER'S are,  considering  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  arc  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerful 
fertilizers.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  &c.).  56  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  cq-jal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordiuary  horse- 
manure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  top  growth,  as  Corn,  Hops,  &c.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  pre^E^ntive  of  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 
Price  of  each,10^  per  ton,  or  12s.  per  cWt. 

Dr.  Halletfs  Concentrated  Liquid  Fertilizer  is  extensively 
used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and  flavour  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting  the  seed  of 
flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  at  \s.,  and  in  bottL-s,  six  times  the 
size,  at  75.  M.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of  water,  to 
reduce  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above.  London — Mr.  Fothcrgill,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars; 
Messrs.  Winstanly,  Poultry;  Pace  and  Co.,  St.  Piter's  Alley. 
Norfolk— Bullard  and  Watts,  Norwich.  Suflolk— Mr.W.  Revans, 
Yoxford.  Leicester— Mott  ar:d  Co.  (jl  iiicJ3v=;rshite  — Mr.  Bet- 
terton,  Falrford.  Devonshire— Mr.Seward,  P.y  u  )uth.  Wits — 
Mr.  G.  King,  Devizes.  Glasgow— Mr.  \).  i.  Jdc*iju,  Hartle- 
pool. Sunderland,  Scicktoo,  and  Newcxstl' — Pace  aril  Co 
Dundee — Green  and  Co.     Furrh'ir  rs-^iiectable  Ageuts  wanted. 


RAMS  fOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,    where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.     Houses,  &g.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


BY   HEK  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENT     ASPHALTE     ROOFING. 
''pHE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  by 

A  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a 
Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides  of  Farm  Buildings;  its  advan- 
tages are — Lightness,  Durability,  and  Economy.  Being  a  non- 
conductor, it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material 
to  Plants,  and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  It  can  be  had  of  any  length, 
32  inches  wide,  at  \d.  per  foot,  super.    A  discount  to  the  trade. 

Thos.  J.  Crogoon,  8,  Ingrani-coiirt,  Fenchurch-st.,  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c. 

McKIBBIN'S  Improved  ROOFING  FELT  is 
peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  for  Hoofing,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  many  useful  houses  and  sheds 
being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  in  some 
instances  altogether — obviate  tliem,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp, in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heatj  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  beingflexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  com|)arison  wiih 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sohl  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  Grf.  each  (being  leas  than 
Qs.M.  per  square  of  100  feet),  wiih  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Government  Dock-yards  and 
various  other  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  promjit  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowiJUN,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Lcadcnhall-strcct,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents:— Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grucbcr  &  Co., 
1 1,  Mancstv-lftnc  ;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq.;  Birming- 
ham, William  It.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland  and  Newcastlc-on- 
Tyno,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
E-q. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgatc  and  Deal, 
Mesirs.  Edward  Hodges  9i  Co.;  Wliitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Ksq.;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmielmel,  Esq.,  St.  Enoeh-squarej 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallls  &  Co.  \  Belfast,  Messrs,  Grucbcr 
«i  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock;  who  have  also  on  Hulc  McKiddin's 
Improved  SHEArHING.BOfLER.  RAILWAY,  and  other  FELT, 

***  The  "iMruovKO  Rookino  Fklt"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  the  Comm-in  Felt  marie  in  lenglhw,  and  not 
Mubjcct,  like  it  or  continuous  flhcols  of  other  material,  to  bo 
Hlrljiped  by  Btorm ;  it  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and 
fntm  thesimple  mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  can- 
ru.t  perfolutu  through  nall-holoH,  being  only  fuutunuU  down  at 
thoovcrlaim. 
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THE    WORKS    OF    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

On  tbe  1st  October  was  published  the  second  volume  of  the  NEW  and  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  Mr.  JAMES'S  WORKS, 
comprising:  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Historical  Narrative  entitled 

MARY      OF      B  U  K  G  U  N  D  Y. 

This  new  end  attractive  series  commenced  on  the  1st  July  with  "THE  GIPSY "  (of  which  a  second  edition  has  already  been 
required;.  The  fuiure  Volumes  will  be  published  quarterly,  each  containing  a  complete  Work,  price  only  Ss.  (originally  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  at  3U.  6d.)  The  whole  of  this  Edition  has  been  carefully  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  "is  got  up  in  that 
superior  style  and  agreeable  size  of  type,  &c.,  which  render  it  fit  for  every  age  and  for  every  library." 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Co.,  65,  CornhiU,  and  may  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Sevenpbnce. 

E^t  %mutt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  Octobeh  12,  contains  :— 

A  COUP-SE  of  LECTURES  on  the  OPERATIONS  of  SUR- 
GERY, and  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  requiring  Operations, 
by  ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.  (Lecture  IX.) :— Diseases  of  the 
Velum— Abscess— Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils;  removal — 
Enlareement  of  the  Uvula— Ulceration  of  the  Tonsils  and 
Velum— Gum-boils  — Fungous  Growth  of  tlie  Gums— Epulis. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT.— Academic  dc  Medecine  (Paris): 
Abscesses  of  the  Liver  in  Algeria— Elimination  and  Expulsion 
of  the  entire  Uterus,  by  M.  Estevenet  (Toulouse),  communi- 
cated by  M.  Velpeau— M.  Vidal's  New  Opi  ration  for  Varico- 
cele— M.  Virey  on  the  Laws  of  Vitalism— The  Causes,  Mode 
of  Reproduction,  and  Period  of  Incubation  of  the  Plague. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS.— On  Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus,  with 
the  lower  ends  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  inwards,  by  Henry 
Hancock— On  the  Effect  of  Opiates  upon  Labour  and  After- 
rainF!,  by  F.  A.  B.  Bonney— Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
by  John  W.  Tripe— Case  of  Extrauterine  Gestation,  by  Mr,  F. 
Heniard— On  the  Absorption  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  Cases 

■  of  Poisoning,  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Glover. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  JOURNALS.— The  treatment  of 
Acute  Rheumatism  by  Cinchona  Bark— Tlie  Radical  Cure  of 
Hydrocele— On  the  Protective  Influence  of  Vaccination- 
Foreign  Body  accidentally  lodged  in  the  Larynx  of  a  Child- 
Foreign  Body  in  the  Bronchi  of  an  Infant— Death  from  Com- 
pression of  the  Umbilical  Cord,  prevented  by  Inflation  of  the 
Lungs  of  the  Undelivered  Infant— Extraordinary  Case  of 
Vicarious  Menstruation — Irish  Names  and  Irish  Notions  of 
Disease— Acute  Glanders  communicated  by  the  Bite  of  a 
Horse  labouring  under  Chronic  Disease— Russian  Mode  of 
Castrating  Horses. 

Nocturnal  incontinence  of  Urine— The  Government  Medical 
Bill— British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science— 
The  Birmingham  General  Hospital. 

REVIEWS.— Illustrations  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ven- 
tilation; with  Remarks  on  Warming,  Exclusive  Lighting, 
and  the  Communication  of  Sound,  by  Dr.  D.  Boawell  Reid— 
Observations  on  the  Sanatory  Arrangements  of  Factories,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Present  Methods  of  Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion, and  Proposals  for  their  Improvement,  by  Robert 
Ritchie,  E^q. 

THE  GOVEK.NMEKT  MEDICAL  BILL.— Meetings  of  the 
Medical  Profession  — General  Medical  Protection  Assembly- 
Newark— Liverpool— Gloucester — Devonport  andStonehouse 
—Worcester— Ipswich— Salisbury. 

Medical  Socxtv  of  London. 

HOSirrAL  Rii;PORTS.— St.  George's  Hospital:  Report  of 
some  Cases  occurring  amongst  the  out-patients,  treated  by 
Henry  James  Johnson,  Esq..  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS.- The  Cond'ict  of  the  Council 
at  the  lale  EU'Ction  of  Cnui.cillors— A  Cheniiit's  Opinion  on 
Medical  Reform— The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Surgery- 
Meeting  ot  the  hlcdical  Profession  at  Gloucester. 

News  of  the  Week— Mortality  'i«ble-  CoUegi.  cf  Surgeons- 
Apothecaries'  Hall— Cone&pondcniN. 

Lciidon:  Juum  Cnunciui.L,  Princes-street,  Soho ;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


r^  ONTEMTS  of  tbe  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

V_y  OCTOBER  12,  OF 

THE    ATHSS^y^UiVl, 

TOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
JOjRlNAi.  ^^^^^^.-^^  ^^^  -i-HE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty -four  Larjie  Quafto  Pages,  Prick  FouapfiNCi-:, 

Or  Slamiicd,  to  go  free  by  post,  5J. 

Reviews  OF,  WITH  Extracts  from 


the  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
his  Empire  in  1S14,  by  one 
who  has  seen  and  describes. 

Sketches  from  the  North,  by 
Theodore  Milggc. 

The  Annuals  for  1845— The 
Gift, 


A  Breiffc  Narration  of  the 
Services  dune  to  three  noble 
Ladies,  by  Gilbert  Elakhal, 
Priest  of  the  SC'ilch  Mission 
in  France, l63l-l649,  printed 
for  the  Spalding  Club. 

Recollections    of    Russia,    or 

OriEiKial  E'apers. — The  Bible  Defended  against  the  Dean 
of  York,  by  Mr.  Isaac  CuUimore  —  The  Manchester 
AlhenEcum. 

Foreign  CorrespondeiJiC9«— Treves  (Exhibition  of  the 
Holy  Tunic). 

Our  "^Sfeelily  Gossip. — Hetherington's  Charity  to  the 
Blind— D-.Uun  Monument— Glasgow  Wellington  Statue- 
Rev.  j\Ir.  Harness's  restoration  at  Stratford-on-Avon- 
Miss  Costcllo  and  E'izabeth  Cromwell— Louis  Philippe's 
Present  to  the  Queen— Book  Seizures  at  the  Custom-house 
—Chain  Bridge  over  the  Mersey— Rkport  of  thi:  Caixisn 
Association;  Section  A.,  Saturday;  Section  B.,  Friday 
and  Saturday;  Section  C,  Saturday;  Section  D.,  Friday 
and  Saturday ;  Section  E.,  Friday  and  Saturday  ;  Section  F., 
Friday  and  Saturday  ;  Section  G.,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

B£isceUanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— London  Art 
Union— Decorative  Art  Society— Roman  Antiquities. 

Order  IVlie  ^Ltiien-^UToa  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Just  published,  tbe  Fourteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d.;  free  by 
post,  3s.  6rf., 

THE  SILENT  FRIEND  on  NERVOUS  DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &c.  By  R.  and 
L.  Perry  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors, 
and  sold  at  their  residence  ;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  103,  Chancery-lane;  Hannay  and  Co.,  fi3,  Oxford-street ; 
Gordon,  I'lG,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho,  London. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  This  work  should  be  read  by  all  who  value  health  and  wish  to 
enjoy  life,  for  the  truisms  therein  contained  defy  all  doubt." — 
Farmers'  Journal. 

The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in 
all  Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asth- 
ma, and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed 
"by  its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  Us.  and  33.t.  Perry's  Puri- 
fying Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Complaints  of  every  description,  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  and  other  disagreeable  affections, 
the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These  Pills  are  per- 
fectly free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious  drugs,  and  may 
be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  witli,  or  loss  of  time 
from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance.  Sold 
in  boxes,  at  2i-.  Od.,  As.  6rf.,  and  1  Is.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  Pkrbt  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence, 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and  from  5 
till  8.    On  Sunday,  from  10  tiU  12. 


PROFESSOR  LIEBIG'S  NEW  WORK. 
Just  published,  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

IT'AMILIAR  LETTERS  on  CHYMISTRY.    Second 

-L  Series.  The  Philosophical  Principles  and  General  Laws 
of  the  Science.  By  JUSTUS  LIEBIG,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Chymistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  from  the 
Lancet,  by  JOHN  GARDNER,  M.D. 

Lately  published. 
LIEBIG'S    CHYMICAL  LETl'ERS.      First    Series.    Second 
edition,  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6rf.  cloth. 

LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHYMISTRY.     Third   edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  8vo.  lOi-.  Grf.  cloth. 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHYMISTRY.    Second  edition,    1   vol. 
8vo.  Qs.  6(1.  cloth. 
Portrait  of  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG.    7s.  6rf. 
Printed  for  Taylor  &  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LATION of  SUFFOLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  He.vslow,  M.A  . 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

'  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment."— Paov.  xiii.  23, 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  Is. 

J.  W.  Parkkr,  West  Strand,  London. 
In   4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-platf,  Coloured  Maps  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price 4s. ;  or  without  Maps,,^s. 


LITERARY     LEAVES  ;      or,    Prose     and    Verse. 
By  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  second  and  enlarged  edition. 
We  can  easily  imagine  how  such  writings  as  these,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Indian  journals,  must  have  gratified 
the  English  residents,  since  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  lions  and 
new  books,  we  run  over  the  leaves  with  unmixed  pleasure." — 
Atlas. 

"  His  poetry  derives,  from  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  home, 
a  very  touching  beauty.  Most  persons  who  have  been  long 
absent  from  the  place  of  their  birth  laiuw  how  delicious  is  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  approached.  Mr.  Richardson  describes 
this  feeling  with  exquisite  truth  and  tenderness  ....  Whatever 
forms  of  nature  challenge  his  preference,  he  views  them  all  with 
a  poetical  eye,  and  paints  them  in  his  verses  with  vividness  and 
fidelity.  We  should  be  glad  t'l  see  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
detached  from  the  prose,  and  sent  into  the  world  alone.  It  has 
sufScient  character  in  it  to  depend  on  its  own  vitality  ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  live. "—Sunrfa^  Times. 

"The  essays  afford  some  exquisite  reading.  We  can  with 
perfect  confidence  refer  every  man  cf  literary  taste  to  these 
volumes,  which  we  consider  ctn  elegant  ntid  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  cur  count. j>"--:r^,/>z*;"^f  Wews. 

"The  poems  aie  largely  impregn^ed  wiYu  Nature's  best  and 
holieit  feelings.  They  are  utterance.?  of  the  writer's  own  heart, 
and  they  re?,ch  the  hearts  of  liis  readers.  They  leave  an 
impression  which  will  not  be  easily  or  speedily  effaced.  'Ihe 
diction  is  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  ;  ii  ia  at  once  accurate 
and  gr:iceful.  The  same  observation  a;q)lies  to  the  author's 
prose  writings." — Observer. 

Smith,  Eliikb,  and  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 


MR.  HOaRE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Just  published,  12mo,  5s.  cloth, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAPE-VINf;S.  By  Ci.i;sit;\'T  Hoare,  Author  of 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  on  Open 
Walls." 

"Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English  Gr-ipe- 

growing  requires  to  be  changed.     His  arjruments  deserve  very 

serious  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 

changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

London  :  Longbian,  Baow.v,  Ghken,  and  Longmans. 


ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN    ALMANACK— Price 

jL  One  Shilling.  Published  by  F.  C.  Westlhy,  iCs,  S»rand, 
on  the  usuhI  day  for  Almanacks.  Adverti'^emcnfs  cannot  be 
received  after  the  25tli.  Smallest,  10s.;  Quarter-page,  15s.; 
Half-page,  25s. ;  Whole  page,  2/.  2s. 


'T'HE  STAR  OF   ATTfiGHfil' and  other  POEMS, 
-L  By  Fran'cks  Browx. 

London:  Eoward  Moxon,  Dover-street;    CuMjitnc,  Dublin; 
and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 


rpHE     HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZINE.  — Just 

-L  published,  price  is.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
tills  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every  Branch 
of  Practical  Gardening,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture.  Sold 
by  all  booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher,  Thomas  Houlston.  ].'i4,  StrHnd.  London. 


Second  Edition,  price  is.  6d.. 

CHEMISTRY    MADE    EASY    FOR   AGRICUL- 
TURISTS.   Ey  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.A. 
"A  more  useful,  practically  useful,  work  than  this,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer."— Jo/irt  Bull, 
Sept.  31st,  18*4. 

London  :  Whittakrr  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 


NEW  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo,  7s.  firf.,  clnth  lettered 
r  ECTURES  to  FARMERS  on  AGRICULTURAL 
-fl—i  CHEMISTRY.    By  Alexander  Petzholdt. 

Contents  :— Introduction— Atmosplierc-Water-Soil— Con- 
stituents of  Plants— Source  of  the  Carbon  of  Plants— The  Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen  of  Plants— Inorganic  Constituents 
of  Plants— Ashes  of  Plants— Fallow— Rotation  of  Crops- 
Manures— Vegetable  Manures —Animal  Manures- Mineral 
Manures— Summary — Appendix— Guano. 

Printed  for  Taylor  and  Waltqu,  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 


GARDENING  and  FLORICULTURE.— In  two 
handsome  volumes,  with  ISO  Illustrations,  price  18s  ,  the 
GARDENERandPRACTICALFLORlST,  containing  a  complete 
system  of  cultivating,  managingiandimprovingflowers,  plants, 
and  shrubs;  plain  instructions  for  raising  new  varieties;  a 
clear  description  of  the  properties  of  flowers,  and  a  concise  and 
familiar  explanation  of  every  subject  connected  with  gardens, 
greenhouees,  and  conservatories.  London,  R.  Groombridoe, 
fi,  Fateruoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LO'.V. 
Just  ready,  8vo,  with  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
QN  LANDED  PROPERTY,  and  tbe  Economy  of 
^^  Estates;  comprehending  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases,  Farm-Build- 
ings, Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other 
Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  4th  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 
THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANI- 
MALS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    2  vols.,  4to.,  wilh  56  coloured 
Plates,  16/.  l6s. 

London  :  Longman,  Bhovvn,  Grekn,  and  Longmans. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

P"  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
J-  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exliibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Ob- 
TAtNKD  the  PnizE  for  being  the  best  andcheapest  article  for  roof- 
ing, &:c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  The  Felt  is 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and    Economy.— Price  Onlv    Onr    Pbnnt   per  SQi/AaB  Foot. 

Samples,  witli  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London, 


"r)RAWING-ROOM    CLOCKS.— A.   B.    SAVORY 

-L^  and  SONS,  No.  9.  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  invite  attention  to  a  splendid  variety  of  Rosewood, 
China,  Bronze,  and  Ormolu  CLOCKS;  they  go  for  eight  days 
and  strike  the  hours  and  half-hours.  Price  4  guineas,  7  guineas, 
and  10  guineas  each,  and  upwards.  The  performance  is  war- 
ranted. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  detailed  lists  of  Prices,  and  illustrated  with 
sketches,  may  be  had  on  application  gratis,  or  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  free,  in  answer  to  a  post 
1  e  t  tei\ 

TERRA  COTTA  FIGURES,  VASES,  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.  Manufactured  by  DOULTON  and  WATTS, 
Lambeth  Pottery,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 

D.  and  W.,  from  their  experience  as  Potters,  hiFve  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cutta,  the 
superiority  of  which  over  Artificial  Stone  or  Cement  is  well 
known.  It  is  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  fire,  which  renders 
it  imperishable,  and  gives  it  a  sharpness  and  surface  which  no 
changes  of  temperature  can  impair. 

D.  and  W.  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Terra  Cotta  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price;  and  Drawings  and  Designs  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis,  on  application. — Architectural  work  executed. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatV/estern  Steam-sliip,  June  6,  1944. — The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lka  &  Pkb- 
Ri\'s's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      Ja.mes  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup;  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites ;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost.** 
—Nfivul  and  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perri.vs, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farrinijdun-streetj 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  la  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


REAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS, 
at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST,  IS, 
Ludgate-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  olfers  the  best  Meat  Uish  Covers 
as  follow  ; — Cottage  Pattern  — 1  Cover  of  20  inches,  3/.  IWs. ;  I  do. 
of  18  inches,  2>l.  3s. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  AL  8s.;  the  set  of  4,  com- 
plete, 11/.  10s.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  in., 
il.  IGs.;  1  do.  of  IS  inches,  3/.  19s. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  5/.  5s.;  the 
set  of  4,  complete,  14/.  ONLY.  In  noticing  the  prices  of  the 
above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to  assert  they  are  superior  to  many 
advertised  at  a  much  higher  price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons 
and  Forks  as  usual,  Fiddle  Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz.;  Queen's  Pat- 
tern, 7s.  4rf.  per  oz.  Superior  Watclies  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery, 
cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  100 
engravings,  and  full  of  useful  information,  is  just  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  Wkst,  Sil- 
versmith, IS,  Ludgate-street,  London. 


H  WALKER'S  NEEDLES  (by  Authority  the 
•  "  Queen's  Own")  have  large  eyes,  easily  threaded, 
{even  by  blind  persons),  and  improved  points,  temper,  and 
finish.  Each  paper  is  labelled  with  a  likeness  of  Her  Majesty 
or  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  in  relief,  on  coloured 
grounds.  Every  quality  of  Needles,  Fish-hooks,  Hooks-and- 
eyes,  Steel  Pens,  &c.,  for  shipping.  These  Needles  or  Pans  for 
the  home  trade  are  sent  free,  by  post,  by  any  respectable  dealer, 
on  receipt  of  thirteen  penny  stamps  for  every  shilling  value. 

II. -Walker,  manufacturer  to  the  Queen,  No.  I  (late  20), 
Maidcn-laue,  Wood-street,  London. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A. 
BiNyoN,  40,  Tavistock  St.,  Strand,  London,  or  full  particulars 
on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


Printed  by  William  EniDBunv,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stohe  Newington, 
and  Frkdehick  flluLi-ETT  E^■A^^,  of  No.  7,  ChiirL-h-row,  yioke  Newind* 
ion,  both  In  the  county  of  Middleeex,  Printers,  at  thetrOtBce  in  Lumbard- 
street,  in  the  preomot  of  W'liitffiiars,  in  Ihe  City  of  London;  and 
published  br  thero  at  the  Oi?ice,  No  fi,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  oj  ^ 
St.  Paul's,  Cnront-Gaiden,  in  the  said  count^t  wheieal)  Advertisemenll 
and  Communicationa  ure  to  be  addiesied  to  the  £dltoi>— Satiudair. 
October  19,  l&li- 
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noticed  .... 

Sand  hil!p,  to  plant/". 

Sheep,  scab  in,  to  cure 

SmminOaia 

Snake  Nut         .... 

Sorre],  effect  of  magnesia  on    - 

Stall -tee  ding,  remarks  on 

Stones,  use  of  on  land 

Tulips,  culture  of  -         - 

Vine-border,  tn  make 

^  Mr.  Hoare's  re- 

marks on  ... 

Whitney's  Compofition,  calico 
rendered  brittle  by        -        . 

Wistaria  sineniis,  to  prune 


719  6 

724  b 

725  b 
724  b 
718  b 
724  b 

723  Zr 

724  a 
717  a 


S    GIRLING  begs   to  refer  the  Readers  of  the  Gar- 
•    dencrs''   Chromcle  to    his    Adyertisement  of  PETUNIAS, 
SEEDI.IXG  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c.,  of  the  12th  October. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


T"*  THO.MSON  begs  to  inform  the  Cultivators  of  the 
-A-  •  PANSY  he  is  uow  sending:  out  strong  Plants  of  bis  New 
Seet^lings,  ir;c]udiDg:  Pizarro  and  all  the  principal  leading  va- 
rieties in  ciiItiratioD,  at  moderate  I'.rices. — Iver.  Oct.  25,  1844. 

NEW  AND  SUPERIOR  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS, 
RAISED  by  E.  FOSTER,  Esq,,  the  Rev.  R.  GARTH,  and 
Mr.  COCK. 

TXT"    CATLEUGH  begs  respectfully  to  call   the  atten- 

•  »    *   tion  of  Cul'iva'fors  to  the  following  Seedlings,  of  which 

W.  0.  has  the  Scock  to  let  out,  viz. : — 


2,  Robostura     . 

.     425 

Hd. 

(2)  Nabob    .        .        .    42s.  Oi 

Magician 

.    SI 

0 

Vixen     .        .        .    21     0 

«  Mis. Peel      . 

.     42 

0 

Shield  of  AchiHcs    21     0 

Lady  Huvvick 

.-    42 

0 

*  Duke  of  Devonshire  43    0 

•  ni.  Lindley  . 

..  42 

0 

The  Cid          .        .    21     0 

•  PhjeoD  . 

.     42 

0 

Oddity   .        .        .    21     0 

Rosclta. 

.     42 

0 

Sultana,  orPerpetual  10    6 

THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YAitMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1S44. 


The  above  splendid  Seedliiii;5  were  raised  by  E.  Foster,  Esq.; 
tb'ise  marked  (2)  have  gained  two  prizes,  those  marked  *  one 
i,r  ze  at  ti'.e  London  Horticultural  Society  or  the  Royal  Botanic 
Ki  ciety,  and  were  universaliy  admired,  as  being  new  in  cha- 
racter, firm  in  te.xture,  brilliant  and  distinct  colours. 

The  following  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  R.  Garth,  hut  have 
sever  been  exhibited. 


Adela  . 
Anna  Boleyn 
Apollo 
Blood  Royal 
Cinderella  . 
Dia'leai 
Gip?ty  Queen 


42il 

21 

10 

m 

0 

e 

6 

Llghmlng  . 
Mary  . 
Mat-og 
Nabob 

21 

0 

Nameless    . 

42 

0 

South  Western 

21 

0 

Seduisante  . 

10 J.  6rf. 
31     0 


1  he  following  splendid  Seedlina;  waa  raised  by  Mr.  Cock;  it 
ia  a  fine  hold  flower,  and  oblainetl  one  prize  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  :  — Hector.  21s. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  CARNATIONS. 
W.  C.  has  the  entire  Stock  of  the  following  splendid  Scarlet 
Kake,  raised  by  Mr.  Low,  to  let  out;— 

Catlcogh's  Lady  Broughton,  2lfl.  per  pair. 
The  follnwing  fine  Seedlings  were  raifed  by  J.  L.  Pusley,  Esq  : 
Prince  of  Wales  (puriilc  flake),  21s. 
PrincehH  Alice  ditto  2i«. 

Princezs  Royal,  the  finest  rose  flake  yet  out,  21s. 
And  o'hcr  *:o»id  Scdlincs  raUcd  by  the  above  gentleman, 
r.  D.  Jcr-cy,  Exj.'b  fine  Seedling  Yellow  PICOTEES— Beauty , 
raTouritc,  I^  Supeibe,  Qiiccn. 

W.  C.  hat  the  entire  stock  rahscd  by  the  above  gentleman  lo 
let  o.  t. 

W.  C.'n  C-.talrgnc  la  now  ready  of   firBt-rate   Geranium.^, 
Azalefti,  Fnchfclas,  Kcaca,  Carnationfl,  PicotccB,  Pinks,  Auricu- 
U*.  Verbena*,  &c,  fee. 
H»n«-«trfff.  Sl..afi<>.».tr<'t;(',  Chcl^ra. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  THE 
EARL  OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL, 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT 
LORTON.  LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly 
valuable  and  much  esteemed  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit,  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  have  been  awarded  several  prizes  at  various  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exag- 
gerated its  excellent  qualities,  Fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
LlNDLEY  (see  Gardeners^  C^rofifWeof  the22d  Ju'y,  1843,  p.  502), 
whose  opinion  of  it  is  as  follows :  — 

"Fastoi.pp  Raspberrv.— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouELL,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry, 
and  we  find  it  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its 
excellence.  The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  oh- 
tusely  conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  ia  this  respect 
some  other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abun- 
dantly,  and  in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  iBt  of  August,  1943,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded  I  and  again  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  July  13,  1844,  and  maintained  its  high 
cliaracler.  by  having  a  CertiScateof  Merit  awarded  it.  Itwouhl 
therefore  be  unnecessary  for  Youkll  and  Co.  to  recommend  it 
more  fully,  or  with  greater  confidence  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  merely  observing  that  it  continues  in  high  perfection 
throughout  the  autumnal  months  (vide  Qardeners'  Chronicle, 
igth  iiist.,  page  703),  and  has  maintained  its  sujicriority  in 
the  most  unfavonrable  soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no 
other  than  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 

to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  foiiowiog  terms:  — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    j6'2    o    0 

Ditto  „  SO     „  .         110 

Ditto  „  35     ,,  .         0  12     0 

Package  included. 

Youkll  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  state  that  a  spu- 
rious kind  was  ofl'ered  for  sale  by  other  parties  last  season, 
under  the  title  of  ''Fastolff  Raspberiy,"  the  same  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety;  and  to  obviate  a  repetition 
of  the  Ike  they  have  appointed  the  following  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  as  their  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  whose 
establishments  may  be  seen  engravings  of  the  Fruit ;— Bury  St. 
Edmunds~Mr.  R.  Pettit;  Canterbury— Mr.  W.  Masters;  Car- 
hsle—Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne ;  Chichester— Messrs.  New- 
man and  Co.  i  Cliff  Vale,  near  Leek,  StaflTordahire- Mr.  F.  Foxj 
Cork— Messrs,  Haycrolt;  Doncaster — Mrs.  Milan,  Seed-shop; 
Dundee — Messrs.  Urquhart  and  Son;  Durham — Messrs.  Han- 
cock  and  Sons;  Edinburgh — Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son; 
Fulham  —  Messrs.  Wiiitley  and  Orshom;  Glasgow— Messrs. 
Drysdale  and  Co.;  Haddington— Mr.  T.  Dods ;  Halifax— Mr. 
W.  Throp;  Jersey— Mr.  B.  Saunders;  Leeds- Messrs.  Ely  and 
Sod,  Rothwell  Haigh ;  London— Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son, 
No.  0,  Mansion  House-street,  and  Messrs,  Noble,  No.  152, 
Fleet-street  ;  Liverpool— Mr.  James  Cuthbcrt,  12,  Clayton- 
j^quare;  Manchester— Mr.  H.  D.  Cormack ;  Nottingham— Mr. 
J.  F.  Wood,  The  Coppice;  Peterborough — Mr.  John  White; 
PenzaDce— Mr.  J.  Fos;  Plymouth— Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle ;  Shef- 
fleld— Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.;  Southampton— Mr. 
James  Ingram;  StaflTord— Mr.  J.  Sandy;  TtJrquay — Mr.  J. 
Morgan  ;  Wakefield,  Mr;  W.  Barratl ;  Waterford— Messrs.  Fea- 
nessey  and  Son  ;  Wexford— Mr.  James  Harpur;  York— Messrs, 
T.  and  I.  Backhouse. 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHU- 
BARB, the  earliest  sort  known  ;  fine  roots,  fit  for  forcing,  12s. 
per  d'lzcn.— Great  Yarmoulh  Nursery,  Oct.  24,  1844. 


TO  (.LXL.MUEK  AND  MELON  GROWEKS. 

"POBERT  COOPER,  Sion  Nurnry,  Croydon,  will 
J-*'  forward  tlic  nndcr-mentioned  VBrit-tics  of  Cuciimbt-r  and 
Melon  Kecdii,  pmi-frec,  on  the  receipt  of  a  pOHt.ofllcc  order 
pftyabic  at  Croydon,  or  pontopc  Btamp^  to  the  amount. 

ViCTomA  CLTL'«iii;R,  1/.  1».  per  pocket  of  tlircc  noeds,  white 
iplsc,  daik'grccn  colour,  short  thick  neck,  very  Btrong  oloom, 
robitot  Krnwer  and  prolific  bca'cr  ;  growa  from  2«  to  Ai  Inches 
loBJ.    N.B  —A  i«cd  frnit  can  be  seen  at  the  above  Nuritcry. 

MiLLt'K  JkwK£*  Cl'Ct'lIOKK,  2f.  M.  pcr  packet  of  five  BCCdH  ; 

Stbwakt'k  RiNOLiAnRK  Oo.,a«.  Ciil.  do, ;  No.vBi/rn  Do.,  \a.  Gd. 
do.}  a  hanrlirjmc  black  Bplne  fruit,  aboat  IB  inches  long;  an 
ftbandant  licarcr. 

Moo«AiNKii  .Mxi,oK,  3#.  per  packet  of  five  sccdH  j  iMPaoviii) 
GRKKvri.iiitri  Do.,  I»,  do. 

"f  OH  N '  SLAfER7  PlobUt,    Cheetlmm    hT\1,  ""nel^ 

"    Marirhi>»trr,  rctpeetfolly  calld  the  attention  of  the  Florlcul- 

I  Putii'c  t«j  hid  larKc  and  fclcct  collection  of  the  followinip 

■i^W  Kiowfrn  :-TI;MP8,  AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES, 

K,'JATION-t,  and  PICOTEKft ,  catalogiieii  of  which  may  be 

Mr)  on  prepaid  ap^jlicttion,     13  plant*  nf  named  Auflculaw,  >,{ 

differtnt  ▼arlOlcR,  for  201 ,  package  Included.      20  puirs  of  Car- 

natUjn*  and  Piolcct,  good  named  vmlctiex,  for  20*.,  packngc 

iD-rludcd. 


GERANIUM  "  CELESTIAL." 

p  HANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
Vy  London,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  young  plants  of  their 
New  Geranium  *' Celkstial,"  which  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired. The  flowers  lieing  very  large,  and  with  a  beautiful  white 
throat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  that  has  yet 
been  raised.    Plants,  lOs.  6d.  each. 

C.  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  healthy  young  plants  of 
CAMELLIAS  of  sorts  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per  doz.;  larger 
plants,  42s.  per  doz, ;  and  good  plants  of  the  newer  sorts,  6oj.  per 
doz.  Alsognod  plants  (jf  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
at  I2s.  per  doz  ;  larger  plants,  iss.  per  doz.  The  package  in! 
eluded  in  the  above  prices.  A  remittance  or  reference  for  pay. 
ment  in  London  will  he  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFI  ELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD 
SUSSEX  ;  and  at  PARIS. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  leave  to  offer 
their  cxtensiveStock  of  CAMELLIAS,  fine  Stocky  Plants, 
well  furnished  with  Flower-buds,  at  the  following  prices,  the 
selection  of  Sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

Good  and  Esteemed  Varieties        .        .        .  30s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected         do 4.'is.        ,, 

Superb  New  do 60s.        ,, 

Alf.n  a  Superb  Collection  of  all  the  best  and  newest  CINERA- 
RIAS, fine  Bushy  Plants,  well  adapted  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  months. 

Very  fine  Varieties Gs,  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected  do 128.        ,, 

Superb  New  do 188.        ,, 

Plants  will  be  presented  to  compensate  for  carriage.  Cata- 
lugur>B  of  the  above  ;  also  Lists  of  W,  W,  and  Son's  Collection 
of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  Greenliouso  and  Herhaceoua 
PlantH,  may  bo  hail  gratvt  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Oct.  2fi. 

SPLENDID    NEW    SCARLET     FLAKE, 
"STEPHENSON'S  HARRIOT." 

JOHN  STEPHENSON  begs  to  announce  to  the  ciil- 
tivdtorn  of  the  Carnation,  that  ho  has  now  ready  for  sending 
out  good  healthy  plants  of  tlic  above  Heedllnif,  wlilch  ho  doLU 
with  ttio  utmost  confldonco  recommend  for  hrlilliincy  of  colour, 
porltjf  of  wlrltc,  and  regularity  of  flake,  to  be  decidedly  superior 
to  any  (lowcrn  of  ihiit  clasR, 

A  lilonm  was  exhibited  at  the  open  Show  held  at  thcCopidcc, 
Nottingham,  and  placed  for  the  Jirsi  prize,  (whicli  prize  was 
withheld  bccauflo  It  wbh  not  entered  in  due  Hmo.) 

The  following  notice  oppcnred  In  Uio  Chronicle,  Sept.  14,  In 
alluilon  to  thin  Seedling  i  — "  The  Scarlet  Fluke  was  nlHO  a  fine 
whitR  irodd  hlifh  colour,  the  pctMlu  of  good  texture,  rind  wcllrlb- 
br-ncd,"— lOfl.  per  pair,— A  rcmlttanco  or  reference  required. 

Palmer  Luno,  Yuik,  Oct.  20. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

RICHARD  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Chemical  Museum, 
Buchanan-street,  Glasgow,  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  Agriculturists  to  the  following  publications  : 

1.  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY'S  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  New  Edition,  with  full 
Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils,  and  Copious  Notes  em- 
bracing the  recent  discoveries  in  this  Science.  By  John  Shiee, 
A.M.,  Fordyce,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.     One  Vol.,  8vo.,  many  figures,  Qs.  cloth. 

2.  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Chemical  Appara- 
tus and  Tests  requisite  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures, 
with  62  Engravings.     Gratis. 

3.  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  a  Cheap  Set  of  Chemical 
Apparatus.  Price  3is.  6d.  Adapted  for  use  in  Schools  where 
Agricultural  Chemistry  is  taught.    Gratis. 

The  Advertisers  undertake  to  supply  all  kinds  of  Chemical 
Apparatus  and  pure  Tests  for  Analytical  purposes,  of  the  most 
etTective  kimi,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


TESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  Established  ia 
O  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm  Bailiffs,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


ROSES. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES 
•  for  1644  4r.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  NURSE- 
RIES, GREAT  BERKHAMPSTED,  HERTS.,  inclosing  a  2d. 
Stamp.  The  Catalogue  is  considerably  condensed  this  season 
by  the  omission  f  f  many  old  but  well-known  and  valuable  vari- 
eties, in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  of  the  2d.  postcharge. 
Messrs.  Lank  and  Son  beg  with  confidence  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  their  immense  collection  of  ROSES 
IN  POTS  ;  at  the  same  time  lo  observe,  that  upon  reference  to 
the  Awards  of  Prizes  by  the  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic 
Societies  of  London  iJuring  the  last  season,  it  will  fully  appear 
that  they  are  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  Pot-Rosea  ia 
the  kingdom.  They  also  beg  to  add,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
late  favourable  autumn  their  Standards  and  Dwarfs  of  the  Hardy 
sorts  of  Ro-es  were  never  stronger  or  better  grown  than  they 
are  this  season. — Oct.  25. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PJCOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  thuin  to  judse  of  their  qualities,  with  tlie  prices 
annexed,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Messrs. 
Wakner  &  Wabnisr,  Cornhill, London,  after  the  7th  September. 


JOHN  CATTELL  has  now  ready  to  send  out  two 
SEEDLING  CINERARIAS,  viz.,  Hereof  Wcsterham,  5s„ 
—the  richest  coloured  yet  sent  out.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from   the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  27th:— "J.  C. 

Your  seedling  Cineraria  is  very  attractive  ;  the  crimson  centre 
with  mazariue-purplc  tcriiiinatiou  to  the  petals  is  of  the  richest 
colours,  the  petals  are  rather  narrow,  but  the  flovrer  is  a  good 
size,  and  most  brilliajit  and  beautilul  in  colour."  And  Prince 
of  Wales,  5s.  ;  centre  blue,  petals  round  the  centre  while,  ter- 
minating with  a  beautiful  bright  deep  blue,  and  excellent  shape. 
Thete  Cinerarias  are  strong  growers,  and  of  shrubby  habit. 
No  collection  ought  to  be  without  them. 

Also  two  SEEDLING  ACHIMENES,  viz.,  Rosea  cocclnea, 
5s. — the  colour  as  fine  scarlet  av  the  old  Coccinea,  io  growth  as 
sirong  and  more  bushy  than  Rosea,  and  blooms  as  early— and 
Atro-Rosca,  3s.  Gd.,  an  improvement  on  Rosea.  These  two 
varieties  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  June  and  July  Shows- 
also  for  growing  in  small  pots.  Plants  in  48  size  pots  have 
been  loaded  with  flowers  all  the  summer;  while  Coccinea, 
under  the  same  treatment,  only  began  to  flower  late  in 
September. 

The  above  can  be  sent  by  post,  A  remittance  ia  expected, 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

J.  C.  begs  to  cnll  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  fine  stock 
of  6upcrior.growu  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  which  are  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  grower  ;  a  Catalogue  of 
wlilch  may  he  hud  on  application  by  inclosing  a  penny  stamp. 
Also  his  usual  extensive  stock  of  Fruit  and  Foiest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Quick,  SiC,  most  particularly  of  transplanted  Urge  and 
small  Laurels,  Spruce  Fir  of  all  sizes,  Hollies,  Privet,  Yews, 
Lilacs,  and  Laburnums;  also  Ash,  Cliesnut,  Sec,  for  under- 
wood; L'ucli  for  Ilup-poles,  Sec.- Wcsterham,  Oct.  24th. 


JD.  PARKS  brga  to  announce  that  he  has  now  ready 
•  for  Sale  a  fine  variety  of  LABURNUM  INTERMEDIUM. 
Branches  and  rncemes  very  long;  habit  very  robust,  and  vigo- 
rous ;  flowers  deeper  yellow  than  the  common,  something 
later,  and  very  sweet-scented.  Dr.  Lindley  highly  rccom- 
mcndnlt.  Fine  Seedling  Tlanta  at  4».  Gd. ;  Dwiirl"  Plants,  at  3s.  Orf. 
Fine  LAURELS,  ft  fcot  high;  do.  HORNBEAM,  ()  feet  or 
uiiward;  do.  YEWH,  at  \)d.  per  foot  in  height;  do.  WEEPING 
ASH,  at  2a.  (id,,  tall  stemH,  Best  varieties  of  Apples  ut  Is.; 
Treea  wry  Btrong,  Laurustlnus  and  Purtuirnl  Laurels,  large 
Plants.— Dirlford  Nursery,  Dartford,  Kent,  October  24. 


NEW  PROVIUKNCE  PINE  PLANTS 

ON     SALE.— 100    good    Suocpsaion    of    th 
valuable   sort,    warranted     free    from    White    Scaie    nni 
Mealy  Bug,     For  parlicularfl  apply,  prepaid,  to  John  BUTCllKil 
Nurberyman,  Btrntford-on-Avou, 


-- --    -..-    above 

from  White    Scale    and 


'\L9 
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TO  THE  LOVERS  OP  ROSES. 

-S5WKDiU4N3S  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX,  AND  AT  PARIS. 

TylTlLIilAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  honour  of 
w  V  submitting  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  aod  Amateurs, 
iSj^WMlernamed  truly  maffoificcnt  Gallica  Rose;  it  has  flmrered 
Iwra'thii  season  in  great  perfection,  and  blooms  were  forwarded 
»/>  I>r.  Lj?ri>LKY,  whose  opinion  appeared  in  the  Gardmcrs' 
^Ts^elc;  page  464. 

MAiiCAJtS7  Mart  (Wood's).  — "Your  seedling,  Gallica.  is  a 
2iasii*oJBC  variety,  fine  in  form,  being  compact  and  very  double, 
CK^aiile  petals  finely  cupped;  in  colour  it  is  of  a  purple  rose,  of 
sb  3xEC«)iar  aad  beautiful  tinge ;  it  is  fragrant,  anil  at  its  best  when 
Sc^ily  eapaBdE(J." 

,"  yianCs  Oi  tlie  above  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
SfaBiJai-il  Hrnd  Dwarf  at  5s.  eacb.  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade 
■nHiic-aiMitlESS  than  six  plants  are  ordered  at  once. 

W^W.  and  Son  further  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  on 
2BBSida  very  extensive  stock  of  Rosea,  at  the  following  prices, 
"K^'ss;  tJie  selection  is  left  entirely  to  them ; — 

Per  doz.  Per  too. 


S^£?ioir  aeleetcd  standard  Roses         .       .       .  24s.    £    s.  d 
STfflpcjfc.      ■  do.  do,  ...  30  or  10    0    0 

Se^Sec^  dwarfbcdded  do.  .       .       .12 —   3  15    " 

3c>i?rb         do.  do.  .         .         .  18  —    5     0 

Si->3>i-yi07  {Jwaif  Roses  (on  own  roots)    .        .        .    9  —    2  JO 
Soyw^-  do.  do.    fine  show  varieties  12 —    3  15 

36IW  GiJmning  do 94-  and  12—    2  10 

<^iSa>Dgues  of  Roses  and  Nursery  Stock  will  be  sent  gratis  on 

3p?i5)ECrSiDn» 

n^.  Piants  ^n  be  presented  GRATIS,  in  order  to  compen- 
seie  tilve  er^pense  of  carriage.  A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
aswijoired  from  unknown  correspondents. 


A  SPLENDID  NEW  LATE  PEACH. 

MORTON'S  "WALBERTON  ADMIRABLE."— 
This  splendid  variety  was  raised  at  Walberton  House,  in 
Sussex,  the  scat  of  R.  Prime,  Esq.  It  is  a  Seedling  from  the 
Noblesse,  which  it  much  resembles,  both  in  size  and  colour. 
It  possesses  all  the  fine  qualities  of  its  parent,  but  its  ereat 
merit  arises  from  its  ripening  full  five  weeks  later.  AspecimeD 
of  its  fruit  was  sent  to  Dr.  Limdikv  in  1S41,  from  whom  were 
received  the  highest  testimonials  of  apiirobation.  Tlie  tree  is 
a  fine,  free,  ami  hardy  grower;  tlie  fruit  is  full-sized,  melting, 
and  e.xcellent-flavouicd,  rcnderirtg  it  a  truly  desirable  va 
ricty,  and  one  which  no  goocl  gatdeu  ought  to  be  without. 
Good  one  year's  trained  plants  can  be  obtained  of  Ai,exandkb 
Webb,  Nurseryman,  AVeslergate,  near  Arnndel,  Sussex  ;  at 
Messrs.  Hay,  ANDtasoN,  and  Sancsteb's,  Newington  Butts  ; 
and  also  at  Rlessrs.  HunST  and  M'Mi;i,i.en's,  6,  Leadctihall- 
strect,  London,  at  lOs.  6(i.  each ;  a  few  strung  plants  at  \5s. 
each.  The  usaal  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more 
are  taken,  and  carriage  paid  to  London.  Remittance  from 
unknown  correspondents  is  required. 


-TRUE    HIGHLAND 


^UJ.JPS,     HYACINTHS,      RANUNCULUSES,     ANEMONKS. 
-GSaAN&UMS.  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 

U'^^iCI^i'-OB.IUM. 

H€iH0OM»  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
o  frr.irv  Walworih),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Hee 
2Baj.3St-j!,  'Jt;?^'  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
eJaSFy,.  :vriil  Public  hia  extensive  assortment  of  the  abjve 
3ioisB5,-?.  \7hir?).  from  the  success  he  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
iBi»»>  lie  pail  offer  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
"Irishes- 'w  call  attention  to  the  highly-flattering  remarks  on  his 
I?abibsik)ot'  of  Talips  and  Lilium  lancifolium  this  season,  in  the 
'Jaiitiis  papcis.  He  is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
fifsi-Jsjjaijd  Amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  atidtotheircollections 
»-7e'?i!arfnfiil  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
iiis  is  tlic  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
!*);]i;iid>^  i,>li:im  lancifolium  are  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
5P3JCV ss,  bet-ides  being  quite  hardy,  tliey  flower  atatime  when 
tSe  Mobility  and  Gentry  are  at  their  country  seats,  and  when 
iK>A-?r3  r^re  so  much  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
so  bci&iiiveFsally  cultivated.  Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 
5\ist  nn  a;n'lieation      Foreign  orders  executed. 

SUS    GREATEST    NOVELTY    EVER    OFFERED    TO    THE 
PUBLIC. 

"|>5IODODSNDRON  JACKSONIL— Tbis  splendid 
**•  s>ew  liardy  Rhododendron  is  confidently  recommended  as 
rfce  an  St  beautiful  variety  extant;  it  surpasses  in  the  colours 
trf  fe  Suwcrs  the  richest  Geranium,  and  is  quite  a  new  feature 
j/i  thii  t.tyhle  family.  It  forces  well,  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  of 
e%-?r,rJ  liaVit,  A  truss  of  fl'jweis  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Liiidley, 
w^bD  i-?(i3i(i»aceti  it  "a  very  compact  and  handsome  variety," 
-ETiib  '•  ^reat  richness*'  in  its  general  appearance,  &c.  See 
€'^>->>:^3'e-  of  the  6th  April  last,  page  2l6,  ^'Rhododendron.— 
&.  JL.  N."    To  be  sent  out  in  March  at  lOs.  6d.  each. 

\Va.  J-^CKso^i  and  Co,  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
SJc-bility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  to  the  fillowing  rare  and 
■wafuKible  Ithododenrirons,  all  warranted  true,  at  the  very  low 
jprisces  attached.  The  plants  are  from  seed,  fine  and  stout, 
■SiTice  transplanted,  and  ready  to  send  out. 

Ehciloiicndron  campanulutum,  averaging  1  inch    31.  per  100. 
Hybrids 
Iktt'WK-n  3..canipanulatumandthe  5carletarborea,2iii.,3/.  p. 100 
,5_  „  and  R.  vtnustum,  1  inch    .  21.      „ 

,>  „      maximum        .        .  3/.      ,, 

5,  „  ,,      nivaticum,  1  inch    .yl  ins.„ 

,,.  ,,  ,,       Caiawbiensc",  1  inch  7/.IO5.,, 

"ETsiial  Discbnnt'to  the  Trade  on  the  above.     "  " 
t*SnEraria  Celestial, No.  1,  2s. 6d.  each;  do. Fairy,  No.  2,  2s.  61/. 
oaeh  ;  fine  plants  well  established.     See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion 
^  liae  GxrtlKtiers'  Ckvoidcle  of  April  6th,  page  215,  under  the 
itttsis  "  €.  L.  A'.,"  and  Advertisement  of  Aug.  2-ith. 

'iSasir  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready  (in  which  is  a  list  of  their 
Sue  ■a.-hite  and  scarlet  Rhododendrons),  and  may  be  had  on 
i4)>^!£jirjon.  A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from 
^aiifennwsi  Gorrcspondents. 

Agtwts  in  London;  ilessrs.  WhitliiY  and  Osborn,  Fulham 
^fiii&ery,  wlio  have  seen  the  plants. 
Csoss  fc.aiiss  Nursery,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  25. 


TO    THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND 
PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
remind  such  of  the  Planters  of  England  as  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  End  value  of  their  esta^e?,  that  he  is  now 
sending  out  plants  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 
able timber- tree,  at  the  undermentioned  prices:— 

Single  plants,  strong  and  well  rooted   .        .    6rf.  each. 
Strong  plants,  20  inches  high         .        .        .5*.  per  100. 
Do.  18         „  ...  3Ui-.  per  1000. 

Smaller-sized  plants  .        .    from  lOs.  to  205.        ,, 

For  introducing  this  tree  Messrs.  Gaicoa,  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and 
Agriculture:!  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  agreat  measure 
the  darksome  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Wal'er  Scott 
describes  it  as  presenting  much  of  "the  hold  and  contorted 
figure  of  the  Oak  ;"  and  the  Quarterly  Review  recommends  it 
as  an  acquisition  to  c'lurchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  all  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.B.— J.  G.  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants  ;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  rojts,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removing  them.  A  supply  in  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
105.  each.  Araucaria  imbricata,  Pinus  exeelsa,  &c,  &c.  on 
reasonable  terms. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett's.  late  Mr.  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Elyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &;c.  &c.  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


TO  TULIP  GROWERS.— About  1500  TULIPS  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  all  named  flowers,  are  now  offered 
at  full  60  per  cent,  lower  than  they  could  be  purchased  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  trade.  Owing  to  the  numerous  avocations  of 
the  Advertiser,  they  are  at  present  mixed,  but  the  purchaser 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  their  names  when  in 
bloom  —Apply  to  E.  Catlino,  Florist,  &c.,  Cambridge. 


RICH  LEAF-MOULD  and  PEAT-EARTH,— 
Several  acres  of  valuable  Peatearlh  and  Leaf-mould  of 
a  rich  quality,  to  be  disposed  of.  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen 
engaged  in  the ,  Cultivation  of  Heaths  and  American  Plants 
will  find  the  above  articles  of  a  very  superior  kind.  They  will 
also  be  found  of  great  value  as  dressings  upon  strong  lands.— 
For  fuU  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  LAWrtLNCii,  Corn  Cbaudler 
and  Seedsman,  No.  IS,  Piccadilly. 

OTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Comjdete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  One,  two, 
and  Ihree-light  Cucumber  and  Melon- Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom;  warranted  best  material:  Two-light  Boxes  and 
Lights  ctjmi)lete,  from  U.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed 
from  \s.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont- 
plaee,  Old  Kent-road.  *»*  Reference  given. ■ 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX, 

THE    following   Articles,   manufactured  in  Slate   for- 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wortou  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 

Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balcouiesand  Veran- 
dahs . 
OrangeTubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c. 


EnwAao  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post.  


Sales  t)32  Auction, 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to 
announce  they  have  received  instructions  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Wimimill-lanei  Camber  well,  on  , 
Monday,  28th  of  October,  ]64<,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven  ■ 
o'clock,  a  most  valuable  and  varied  collection  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Amorican  Plants,  Evergreens,  blooming  Camellias, 
Ericas,  &c.  Amongst  the  stock  will  bt  fcund  some  fine  bearing 
Mulberries,  and  several  hundred  of  line  straight  young  plants: 
of  ditti).  There  are  also  fine  Magnolias  of  sorts,  strong  Vines 
in  pots.  Climbing  and  other  Ro'^ea,  a  first-rate  collection  of 
choice  American  Plants,  and  other  valuable  Shrubs,  affordinR 
a  most  eligible  opportunity  for  Nurserymen  providing  them- 
selves witli  healthy  stock.  A  portion  of  the  American  PlantB,- 
Slirubs,  &c.,  will"  be  lotted  in  varied  collection  to  suit  all  cu3- , 
tomers.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  tlie  principal  Seedsmen, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonbtone. 


E. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 
F.  FEANCIS  begs  respectfully  to  inrorm  the 
■*•  Nobility,  Ladicsjand  Gentry,  that  his  descriptive  CATA- 
isOGUS  O?  HOSES  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  for- 
■war^'l?d  gratis  upon  application,  and  which  comprises  upwards 
bJ  a  thonsaiul  varietiea. 

S.  P.  F^tukcs  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  has  made 
an  &ildiiii)n  of  several  acres  of  land,  and  that  his  Nurseries  now 
ipKteDti  liver  25  acres  of  ground,  containing  a  large  stock  of 
Sruit  and  Forest  Trees,  which  are  in  fine  and  healthy  condi- 
Iniji  J  a  fice  assortment  of  Trained  Trees,  Evergreens,  and 
ilowcving  Shrubs,  all  of  which  may  he  had  upon  the  most  rea- 
aojiafele  terms.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  with  Prices 
Sdtiachcd.    Cariiage  of  all  goods  paid  to  London. 


TRAlNliD  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

■^17 ^^-  ^-  l^ENDLE  respeclfuUy  informs  the  Nursery 
*  '  Trade  that  he  has  tbis  season  a  large  stock  of 

TRASxNED  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES, 
atiov-g,  healthy,  and  in  excellent  condition.— Union-road  Nur- 
ses. Pl>inou-h,  Oct.  25,  1841. 


■     GERANIUMS  AT  VERY    LOW  PRICES, 
^y  M.  S.  RENDLE,  having  a  large  stock  of  tlte  fol- 

*  *  lowing  sorts  of  GERANIUMS,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
Tejy  >ow  rates. 

***  A  dozen  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
■Mfder^  including  hamper,  package,  and  carriage  free  to  the 
SsttcT  lorminu'a  of  the  Great  West'  ru  Railway. 

tiASs-  1.— aaj,  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  &c, — 
©onlJagratinn,  Pulchellum,  Jersey  Maid,  Lady  Villiers,  Fascina- 
53.7B,  Diomede  (Rendic),  Symmetry,  Thunderer,  Dido,  Cordelia, 
Oloeyon.  Kavourite,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Jessie,  Count  D'Orsay, 
Lofd  Ebrington,  Constellation,  Lavinia,  Cornish  Gem,  Attilu, 
1>,L'KE  oy  Cornwall,  antl  Sl'nrisk. 

Class  a— 2i)s.  per  doztn,  including  package,  carriage,  &c.— 
Kvetiiia,  Gipsey,  Witch,  Hamlet,  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Creole,  Lady 
Cottun  Sheppard,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Fair  Maid  of 
Uevon,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Portia,  Jupiter,  Life-guardsman, 
^ing  John,  Sultan,  and  Princess  Royal  (Lyne). 

Cj-ASS.-3-^]6i'.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  &c. — 
©amUIa,  Consort,  Von  Aniburgh,  Enchantress,  Glory  of  the 
"Wcstj  Ivanhoe,  Flash,  Qtieen  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Monarch, 
Asaetbyst,  Wildfire,  Mabel,  Prince  Albert,  Nyrapli,  Bridegroom, 
aa^  Sybil..  * 

.fell  tlie  plants  are  strong,  healthy,  and  well  established,  and 
-BvMi  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

vision  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Oct.  25,  18-U. 


THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 
For  parliculars  of  the  above,  see  Youell  &  Co.'s  Advertioe- 
ment  of  October  12th, 

\/^OUELL  AND  CO.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the 
J-  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  tlie  same  gentleman, 
all  possLSsing  first-rate  properties,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions  of  tlie  present  year.   Thej' are  as  follow  :  — 

Burrougbes's  Mrs.  Eenyon,  Red  Picotec  '.     7s.  St/. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  R'^sc  Picotee    .76 

„        .    Miss  Jaiie,  Purple  Picotee   .        .76 
J,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee    .        .76 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee        .     5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
slrone  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and tlieContinent  at  the  followiug  prices: 

12  pairsextra  fiueand  very  supeiiorfirstclass  Show  .?C  s.  d. 
Flowers 2100 


ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         3    0    0 

1 J  pairs  of  Extra  fine  Show  Pinks         ,       .        .        0  I2    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto         1     1     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
*^*  For  Particulars  of  their  finest  imported  DUTCH 
HYACINTHS,  &c-,  see  their  Advertisement  of  Oct.  12. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurseiy.  Oct.  2 1^^ 


TO   CULTIVATORS  OF  VINES. 

ALEXANDER  RUSSELL,  Gardener,  Turnliam 
Greco,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  generally 
that  he  has  Joi  Sale  a'  few  dozens  of  Black  Hambru'  VINES  in 
Puts,  grown  from  eyes  last  spring;  wood  strong,  well  ripened, 
and  eyes  fully  developed,  and  cannot  fail  to  insure  a  good  crop 
next  season,  if  forced  in  the  pots.  To  prevent  disappointment, 
early  applit^ations  will  be  necessary.     Price  55.  each. 


I-UCHSIA  "EDINA." 

TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  inform  their 

^  Floricultural  friends  that  they  will  send  out  early  in  spring 
strong  plants  cf  the  ab'-ve  hund.-^ome  and  showy  Fuchsia,  which 
was  so  much  admired  during  the- pastseason  at  all  tiie  Horti- 
cultural Shows  at  which  it  was  exhibiled,  Dr.  Neill  then  de- 
scribtd  it  as  "  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  flowers  ;"  and  its 
form  and  colour,  as  well  as  habit  of  plant,  are  also  of  a  very 
superior  description.  Plants,  7s.  Cd.  each,  postage  included. — 
Inverleith  Nur-eries,  Eninburgh,  Oct.  1S4I. 


E^ 


PLANr:3  WANTED. 
VERGREEN  OAKS  in  Po^s  3  to  5  feet;  Common 
YEWS,  2  to  3  feet;  Canadian  HOLLIES,  2  to  3  feet; 
Common  FlltS  in  Pots,  2  to  3  fct ;  Buplturuin  fruticosum, 
and  Variegated  HOLLIES;  they  must  be  good  plan^s,  with 
prices  and  every  particular.— Address  immediately  to  Williahi 
.MiLr.En.  Providence  Nursery,  R  imsgate,  Ken^. 


SI'.  ALBAN'K,   HKKTS. 
UNllESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in-, 
structedby  the  Executors  of  the  Mortgagee  (:n  conse- 
quence of  the  Estate  having  been  disposed  of),  to  submit  to' 
public  competition,  on  tlie  premises,  the  Key  Field  Nursery, 
St.  Alban's,  on  M'^nday,  Nov.  ISih,  18H,  and  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock,  tlie  whole  of  the  varied  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Fruit  and  Forest-trees,  Evergreens,  Ornamental, 
Deciduous,  and  American  Plants  of  every  variety,  and  about 
3000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
varieties;  1,000,000  Quick  and  Oaks,  of  diflferent  ages;  Seedling 
Beech,  Ash,  &c.,  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb,  Dahlias, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants.  The  lots  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
large  and  small  purchasers.  May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  of  A.  A.  Do  aAxr,  Auctioneer  and 
Land  Surveyor,  St.  Alban's;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

EXTENSIVE    SALE    OF    A    CHOICE    COLLECI'ION     OF 
EVERGREENS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS. 

MR.  MATTHEWS  (of  Spiral  Scjuare)  is  instructed 
to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Boddicot  House, 
Homerton,  on  Weonesday  next,  OcrosEaSOth,  li4i,  at  1 1,  for 
12  o'clock,  on  ac  ount  of  the  number  of  Lots,  A  LARGE  AND 
VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  EVERGREENS,  CHOICE 
AMERICAN  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS,  in  great  variety;  two 
very  superior  Greenhouses,  29  feet  by  16,  and  2t  feet  by  16, 
witli  Flower  Stages.  A  great  quantity  of  Iron  Fencing,  Fore-  " 
ing,  and  Melon  Frames,  several  Summer  Houses,  Iron  Garden 
Seats,  and  numerous  out-door  Articles.  The  complete  erection 
of  a  most  expensive  BATH.HOUSE,fitted  in  an  unusually  con- 
venient way,  with  Marble  Plunging  Bath  (Cold  or  Tepid),  Hip  - 
and  Shower  ditto,  D;e5sing  Riioms,  Sec;  the  whole  of  which, 
with  its  numerous  Pipes  and  Fittings,  will  form  one  valuable 
Lot  (unless  in  the  meantime  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract), 
and  being  detachotl  is  capable  of  removal  at  a  small  expense. 
Also  a  small  Stack  of  Meadow  Ilay. 

May  be  viewed  until  the  Sale,  andCiitalogues  had  of  the  Gar- 
dener, on- the  Premises,  and  (by  post  or  otherwise)  at  Mr. 
Matthewb's,  Auction  and  Estate  OfSces,  2,  Spittil  Square,- 
Bishopsgate-strett. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY.  KING'S  ROAD.  CHELSEA. 

To  Noblenun.G.'^ntiemen,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  0:hers. 

11/1  R.  KUIKE  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises 
-L*-l-  (late  the  American  Nursery),  King's-road,  Clielsea,  on 
Wenx'KSD.AV.  OCToBEft  30,  HJl,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven - 
for  Twelve  o'clock  (each  day),  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  the 
ground  bei  ng  required  for  othsr  purposes,  the  VALUABLE  COL- 
LECTION, comprising  several  thousand  Aucuba  japonicas. 
Laurels,  Laurestinus,  I-Ldlies,  Box  (common  and  Siberian,) 
Lilacs,  Roses,  Po;lars,  fi.;e  standard  Mulberiics,  Yews,  a  quan- 
tity of  large  ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 
Yuccas,  Or:inge  and  Lemoo-trces,  Greenhouse  Plant-;,  &c,  &c. 
(arranged  in  large  and  small  lots,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
purchasers),  and  {Greenhouses,  May  be  viewed  two  days  prior 
to  the  sal^.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  of  Messrs. 
Gaines,  Seedsmen,  L'ovcnt  Garrtcn  ;  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  LucE- 
uART,  Seedsmen,  Clicopside,  City;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Auctioneer,  "Jf)-  Biomptmi  row.  Broinpton. 


CHOICE  HYACINTHS  AND  OTllEK  DUTCH  iiULBS. 

/^LARKE  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  beg 

V--'  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gpniry,  and  the  Public,  that  their 
Collection  of  the  above  ROOTS  have  come  to  haml  in  very 
excellent  condition  this  season.  Early  orders  will  insure  good 
ro-.ts,  and  to  which  every  attention  will  be  paid.  Catalogues 
will  be  forwarded  Post-free  on  applicition. 

100  Choice  selected  Hyacinth^,   (either  for  pots  or     jS  s.  d. 
glasses,)  in  50  beautiful  named  sorts  .     2  ]0     0 

N.B. — Any  Roots  purchased  or  ordLred,  if  not  approved  of,  or 
found  to  be  unsound,  will  be  exchanged. — The  Trade  supplied, 

&6,  High-street  (opposite  the  Towu-hall',  Borough,  London. 


TO  GENILEMEN",  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHEKS. 

LAVENDER-HILL    NURSERY.    Wandsworth- ^j 
ROAO,   NEAR    LONOOV.  '      3 

During  the  rronlli  of  November,  will  be  sold  by  Auctionj*^ 
unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  the  valuable-^ 
and  healthy  NUKSEKY  STOCK  of  the  liits  Mr.  W.  PAMPLIN,.  " 
by  order  ol  the  Executors,  consisting  of  about  N:ne  Acres  of 
general  NURSERY  STOCK,  particularlv  abounding  in  the-  < 
Finest  HARDY  EVERGREENS,  of  all  sizes;  FRUIT-TREES,  ij 
SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS;  Large  and  Small  CAMELLIAS,  an  J 
exten^:ive  CoUcclion  ol  FERNS  (some  of  extreme  rarity);^ 
Erection  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  and  Liglils;  Garden  jl 
Implements,  Shop  Fixtures,  quantity  of  Vegetable  ai.d  Flower  'J 
Seeds  of  the  present  Harvest,  including  a  half-cwt.  of  best  ] 
White  Spanish  Onion,  Early  Cauliflower,  Sec.  &c. 

Due  notice  of  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  advertise- 
ment. Meanwhile,  parties  contemplating  purchasing  the 
Leases  of  the  Piemises  will  be  treated  with  at  once,  and  may 
learn  full  particuiars,  and  may  insjicct  the  Leases,  on  applying 
to  Mr.  W.J.  I.OAT,  Clapham  Common;  or  to  Mr.  W.  Pamplix, 
Bnokseiler,  45,  Fntli-strect,  Soho. 


1    de: 


HANTS. 

BE    LET,  with   immediate   possession,   a  most 

esirable  TITHE  FREE  FARM,  containing  about  Six 
H  undred  statute  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  surrounded 
with  good  Markets.  Also,  a  good  WATER  CORN  MILL, 
adjoini.g  the  above  Farm. 

For  particulars   apply  to  Williaii  Padwick,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  llayling,  flavaut,  Hants, 
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NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MESSRS.  TYSO  AND  SON'S  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  their  extensive  Collection  of 
Tulitis,  Ranunculuses,  Geraniums,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks. 
-&c.  &?.,  for  1S45,  is  just  printed,  and  will  be  sent,  post  free, 
to  applicants  inclosins'  two  postage  labels. 

Wallingfcrd,  Oct.  26,  1841. 
BROMFI'ON-PAKK    NUHSEKY    AiND     SEED     ESTABLISH- 
MENT.— EsTABi.ISHt:D  l6SI. 

MESSRS.  GRAY,  ADAMS,  and  HOGG  have 
much  pleasure  in  directing:  the  attention  of  their  nume- 
rous customers  to  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consist- 
iog  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Maiden  and  Trained  Fruit-trees, 
Fig^s,  Vroes,  &c.  See,  all  of  which  are  this  season  of  a  very 
superior  description,  and  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation 
tins  establishment  has  for  such  a  long  period  of  years  enjoyed 
for  producing  these  articles.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil 
renders  the  removal  of  all  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  almost 
<:criaiti,  of  which  there  is  a  select  and  extensive  collection  ; 
together  with  everythingthat  is  desirable  io  the  class  of  Green- 
house and  Herbacous  Plants. 

MARKET  GARDENERS  are  inviied  to  inspect  a  fine  stock 
of  Half  Standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  whicli  they  will 
find  well  worthy  ttieir  attention. 

The  SEEDS  of  this  season  that  have  come  to  hand  are  gene- 
rally or  a  very  fine  quality,  and  of  which  Cataloprues  will  be 
issued  in  due  cour^ie.  — Ken-iiigton-road,  October,  1S44. 


^ije  gg^ardenerg'  €t)vmiitUi 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,   184-t. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Fkidav,         Nov.    1      Botanical  ....         8  p.m 

t™«v,    n-s{h?'S'"1.      ;      ;     ;     ;     11:^ 

Saturdat,  Nov.  9      Royal  Bolanjc  .       .        .       4  p.m 


The  action  of  light  and  moisture  upon 
<;nTTiNGS  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  heat.  Let  us 
gTaiicelt  their  action  separately. 

The  moment  light  strikes  a  green  plant  it  excites 
perspiration.  Let  us  imagine  that  a  cutting  weighed 
•20  at  daybreak ;  the  uninterrupted  action  of  light 
upon  it  during  the  day  would  perhaps  reduce  its 
weight  to  5,  unless  it  is  supplied  with  water  to 
replace  that  which  the  sunlight  drives  off:  the  effect 
of  this  would,  of  course,  be  to  kill  it.  But  such  a 
result  does  not  often  happen  to  rooted  plants,  because 
they  are  able  to  suck  fluid  out  of  the  earth  as  fast  as 
the  sun  drives  it  off  from  their  leaves,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant  is  active  enough  to  prevent  any  part 
■from  being  exhausted  of  fluid.  IfitisnotsufEciently 
active,  then  we  have  leaves  withered  at  the  end,  or 
tranches  struck  with  dryness.  But  a  cutting,  having 
no  roots,  is  unable  to  contend  against  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, and  therefore  it  must  be  shaded;  for,  as  we 
cannot  make  it  feed,  we  must  prevent  its  wanting 
food.  Thus  in  tropical  countries  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Neumann  that  cutiings  are  struck  in  sheds 
shaded  by  straw  and  watered  occasionally  ;  with  us 
the  same  point  is  also  gained  by  cutting  off  the 
leaves,  or  a  part  of  them,  for  they  are  the  chief 
perspiring  organs. 

But  there  is  tliis  disadvantage  in  cutting  off  the 
access  of  light,  that  roots  are  formed  more  rapidly 
when  cuttings  are  exposed  to  light  than  when  they 
are  shaded,  provided  tliey  can  be  kept  alive.     It  is 
therefore  a  gi-eat  problem  to  determine  how  much 
light   a  cutting  will   endure  with  impunity.     The 
power  of  bearing  light  varies  from  species  to  species, 
and  is  only  to  Ije  determined  by  experience.     One 
plant  fades  presently,  because  its  powers  of  perspira- 
tion are  very  great,  as  is  the  case  with  the  young 
shoots  of  most  species  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
plants  ;  but  as  they  grow  older  the  loss  by  perspira- 
tion diminishes,  because  their  thickened  skin  opposes 
a  mechanicjl  obstacle,  and  they  can  bear  more  light. 
It  would  therefore  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  ripened 
cuttings  must  in  all  cases  be  preferable  to  those  which 
are  young  and  tender.    Certainly,  they  are  less  liable 
to   die   quickly;    but    they  are    also    much    more 
unwilling  to  root  quickly.     In  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  very  young  cuttings  alive, 
they  present  the  only  means  of  striking  very  difficult 
species,   such,  according   to  Mr.  Neumann,  as  the 
Cashew,  the  Mahogany,  and  the   Litchi.     We  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  certain  rule  that  tlie  power  of  rooting 
ij  always  greatest  in  all  cuttings  when  they  are  first 
pushing,  provided  they  have  light.     Tlie  misfortune 
is,  that  they  arc  so  extremely  pcrisliable  at  that  time. 
Water  is  our  aid  in  this  ca«e.     It  is  true  tliat  the 
sun's  influence  can  have  no  injmious  tendency 
long  ai  tlie  roots  can  drink  and  the  system  digest  as 
fast  as  the  surface  perspires  ;  a.d  lliat  the  reverse  i 
fatal.     IJut  (he  whole  surface  of  a  plant  absorbs  as 
well  m  evaporates,  and  the  younger  it  is  the  more  it 
alworlis.     It  is  therefore  jiossible  to  give  plants  drink 
by  their  leaves;  and  if  this  is  done  v.'ith  i^kill,  the  bad 
influence  of  the  sun  is  prevented.     In  that  case  the 
Cutting  has  time  enough  to  make  roots,  by  wliich  its 
gro'^er  food  may  be  convcycil  to  it.  IIciic.,'  ha.1  arisen 
nie  practice  of  striking  phints  under  bclIglasse.H,  fit- 
ling  li;;hl  to  the  soil  on  which  they  rest.     Ignorant 
people  believe  that  the  use  of  a  lell-glas  h  to  keep 
out  air,  which  is  impracticable  and   nsele  s.     Bill- 
glasws  act  by  kecj)ing  in  moisture.     From   the  sur 
|ac«  of  warm  damp  «oil  water  is  perpetually  (.scaping 
in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  ;  if  the  soil  is  freely 
exposed,  ih.-it  vapour  is  dispersed   as  fast  as  it   is 
formed;  but  when  it  is  onfined  benealli  a  bell-glass 
Ihe  air  is  unchanged,  and  the  vapour  remains  in  u 


state  of  suspension,  bathing  and  invigorating   the  | 
whole   surface   of    the    cuttings.     If   tliis    is    well 
managed  the  whole  of  the  injurious  effects  of  sunlight 
are  prevented,  and  all  the  advantages  of  it  secured. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  place  cuttings  under  a 
bell  glass  with  a  moist  soil  and  a  due  supply  of 
bottom-heat.  Two  other  things  must  be  considered: 
the  one  is,  to  preserve  the  external  air  in  a  uniform 
state;  the  other  is,  to  take  care  that  the  soil  is  not 
too  wet. 

If  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-glasses  is  not 
as  warm  as  that  beneath  them,  or  warmer,  the 
moisture  floating  in  their  interior  will  condense  on 
the  sides  of  the  glass  and  run  down,  by  which  means 
the  air  that  surrounds  the  cuttings  will  fluctuate  as 
to  the  quantity  of  water  it  holds  suspended  ;  and  if 
the  external  air  is  much  colder  than  the  internal,  will, 
in  fact,  be  dry,  instead  of  damp.  In  their  delicate 
state  tender  cuttings  will  not  bear  this  :  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  them  that  all  the  conditions  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  except  light,  should  be  per 
fectly  steady. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  water,  is  also  of 
infinite  importance.  If  it  is  wet,  cuttings  are  apt  to 
rot.  If  dry,  they  are  sure  to  fade.  When  a  cutting 
is  placed  in  a  wet  medium,  it  may  attract  more 
water  than  it  can  digest ;  in  that  case  its  fluids  will 
become  putrid,  and  its  solid  fabric  must  decay.  It 
is  therefore  indispensable,  in  all  delicate  operations, 
that  the  soil  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  much  water  between  its  parti- 
cles ;  and  hence  the  value  of  silver  sand,  the  most 
favourable  of  all  the  materials  within  a  gardener's 
reacli.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  har<l-wooded 
plants  which  will  not  only  b:ar  an  excess  of  water 
iiut  are  the  better  for  it.  We  have  seen  the  common 
Ghent  Azale.is  .^.truck  by  placing  a  cutting  of  the 
young  wood, With  a  heel  to  it,  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
inclosed  within  a  large  ^Fard's  Case,  none  of  the 
leaves  having  been  removed.  In  such  plants  as  the 
Azalea,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  dense 
texture  of  the  wood  prevents  the  introduction  of 
much  water  at  a  time,  that  the  cuttings  are  very 
slender,  and  the  leaves  very  large.  Plants  that  are 
differently  constituted  can  bear  no  such  treatment. 
Let  it  be  tried  with  a  succulent  plant,  and  the  cutting 
would  be  rotten  in  a  week.  Succulent  plants,  indeed, 
will  generally  do  best  where  there  is  no  more  moisture 
in  contact  with  them  than  what  the  air  holds  sus- 
pended. When  they  are  gummy,  or  milky,  or  resi- 
no"s,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  end  which  is  to  be 
plunged  in  the  groimd  become  dry,  so  that  the 
mouths  of  the  veins  may  contract,  and  thus  hinder 
the  too  rapid  introduction  of  water.  Mr.  Neumann's 
mode  of  doing  this  is  ingenious.  When  he  takes  off 
cuttings  of -Araucarias,  Euphorbias, "Vaheagummifera, 
and  such  plants,  he  plunges  them  in  a  pot,  in  damp 
earth,  not  pi-essed  down,  with  their  lower  end  up- 
wards, so  that  the  latter  only  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  whole  head  being  buried.  By  this  means  he 
dries  the  wound,  without  allowing  any  of  the  water 
of  such  cuttings  to  escape.  After  leaving  them  for 
24  or  36  hours,  or  even  more,  he  wipes  the  end,  so  as 
to  remove  the  gummy  matter  that  has  exuded,  and 
then  puts  them  in  again  in  the  usual  way,  when  they 
take,  and  the  more  freely  according  as  the  wound  is 
neatly  made. 

One  observation  more  and  we  have  done  for  to- 
day. It  is  known  that  plants  possess  some  quality 
analogous  to  animal  irritability,  to  which,  for  wrn' 
of  a  better,  the  name  of  excitability  has  been  given. 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  excitability  in  a 
given  plant  is  the  power  which  its  cuttings  possess 
of  striking.  The  great  promoter  of  vegetable  exci- 
tability is  heat.  Therefore  tlie  more  heat  a  given 
plant  has  been  exposed  to,  within  certain  limits,  the 
more  readily  its  cuttings  will  strike  root.  This 
explains  what  seems  to  have  puzzled  ?.Ir.  Neumann. 
"  The  young  wood,"  he  says,  "  of  trees  growing  in 
tlie  open  air  will  not  do  for  cutiings;  and  yet,  if  those 
same  trees  are  forced  in  a  hothouse,  their  cuttings 
are  almost  sure  to  succeed.  Physiologists  liavo  not 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  singular  )ihenonienon. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  strike  cutiings 
from  trees  growing  in  the  open  air,  but  without 
success.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  an  old  branch  of 
I'awlovnialmperi.dis,  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
|nit  it  into  earth,  or  tan,  or  even  water,  in  a  stove 
wiih  a  good  temperature,  its  buds  will  stion  appear, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  make  her- 
baceous cuttings,  will  strike  freely.  But  if  you  take 
tlicrn  as  they  form  upon  a  tree  e.vposed  to  the  open 
air,  tliey  will  not  grow  at  all."  Vegetable  cxeitability, 
a  most  importEint  a'trihufe,  but  liitle  thought  of,  is 
the  obvious  cxphmalion  of  this  fact;  with  which, 
however,  we  were  not  previously  acquaiiilcd. 


WILT0NL4.  SPECTABILbS. 

Tfiii  following  irt   the  way  in  wliich  I  cuUivato  tliia 

plant  J  U'ld,  in  liie  first    plici^,  lust  dome  pi-Ojilc    may 

iifiugiiic  lliat  the  acoomnioii'ilion  here  for  btovc  pluiits 

is  Ijigc,    an)    tilt    mode   of    beating,   &c.,    conducted 


on    the  newest  aad  most   approved    principles,   1    may 
mention    that   all  the  conveoience  I  liave  for  growing 
specimen    stove  plants  consists  of  a  shelf  which  goes 
round  the  ends  and  front  of  a  Pine  stove  ;    the   whole 
length  of  this,  including  the  ends,  is  3S  feet,  and  2  feet 
in  width.     I  have  not,  therefore,  room  for  growing  even 
Miltonia  spectabilis  to  half  ths  size  that,  with  increased 
accommodation,  I  conceive  might  be  very  easily  accom- 
plished.    This  house  is  heated  by  common  brick   flaes, 
with  covers  of  the  same  material,  each  cover  having  a 
cavity  an  inch  in  depth,  for  holding  water,  with   which 
they  are  generally  filled  three  times  a  day,  excepting  in 
winter  when  the  weather  is  foggy,  or   the   frost  severe, 
when  I  consider  that  a  very  humid  atmosphere  is  in- 
jurious, especially  to  Orchidacere  that  are  making  young 
growths.     In  winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer is  allowed  to  fall  to  55°,  and  in  very   mild 
weather  it  is  allowed  to  rise  as  high  as  70° ;  but  from 
60°  to  65°  may  be  stated  as  tiie  general  winter  tempe- 
rature.    In  summer  the  thermometer  is  allowed  to  vary 
from  65°  to  80°,  but  from  70°  to  75°  is  our  ordinary 
summer  temperature.     In  warm  weather  air  is  admitted 
freely  by  the  top  sashes ;    in  cold  weather  it  is  very 
sparingly  admitted,  and  when  we  have  severe  frosts,  ac- 
companied by  hi^'h  winds,  1  give  no  air  unless  the  sun- 
heat  is  strong.     In  the  selection  of  soil  for  Orchidaceous 
plants,  as   many  of  them  are  in  their  native  localities 
found  in  shady  forests,  where  decomposed  leaves,  incor- 
porated with  vegetable  fibre,  are  likely  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  which   the  terrestrial  species  natu- 
rally   grow,    I  made  choice  of  material  from  "a  wood 
where  decomposed  leaves  are  in  some  places  to  be  found 
from  1  inch  to  4  inches  in  depth,   thickly  covered  with 
Luzula    maxima,    and    completely     matted     with    its 
roots.     This  material  I  use  in  a  fresh  and  rough  state, 
merely  divesting  it  of  the  green  stems  of  the  Luzula,  and 
pulling  it  int  J  I'ieces  suitable  for  filling  up  between  the 
hall  of  the  plant  and  the  sides  of  the  pot  into  which  it; 
is  shifted,  I  always  mix  this  material  with  a  small  quantity 
of  coarse  river  sand,  and  sometimes  a  few  pieces  of  rotten 
wood,  to  keep  the  whole  as  loose  and  open  as  possible, 
which  I  consider  of  great  importance.     In  this  compost 
there  are  few  Orchiddceocs  plants  whicli  have  come  my 
way  that  do  not  thrive.     I  received  a  single  pseudo-bulb 
of  Miltonia  spectabilis  having  two   buds  beginning   to 
push,  in  the  autumn  of  1838.     I  potted  it  into  a  No.  60 
pot,  in  the  material  above  described,  which  T  have  uni- 
formly used;  in  the  spring  of  1839  it  perfected  its  young 
pseudc-bulbs,  which,  in  their  turn,  immediately  began  to 
push,    when   I    again   shifted  the  plant  into  a    larger 
pot  ;    as    the   young    shoots   lengthened   they    showed 
a  tendency  to  grow  to  one  side  of  the  pot.     I   pegged 
them  round  in  the  opjiosite  direction,  as  far  as  I  could 
venture,  without  straining  them  too  much,  in  order  that 
the  plant  might  regularly  cover  the  pot.     This  I  have 
alivays   punctually   attended   to,    once,   and   sometimes 
twice  a. year,  as  it  was  required  ;  in  that  year  (1839)  it 
produced  three  flower-stems,  which  I  valued  more  highly 
than  I  did  the   46  it  this   year  produced,  36  of  which 
being  the  exact  number  in  bloom  when  I  exhibited  it  at 
Glasgow  in  August  last  (see  p.  573).     I   cannot  state 
accurately  the  different  sizes  of  pots  into  which  it  has 
been  progressively  shifted,  as  in  that  respect!  have  been 
entirely  guided  by  circumstances  ;  but  X  am   perfectly 
certain  that  I  got  it  at  the  time,  and  in  the  state  above 
described,  that  it  was  first  put  into  a  No.  60  pot,  and 
that  it  has   since   been    regularly  shifted   once  a-year, 
sometimes  in  spring,  and  sometimes  in  autumn,  accord- 
ing as  the  plant  required  it ;  for  I  consider  it  a  matter 
of  little  moment  at  which  of  these  seasons  it  is  shifted  ; 
I  am  certain  that  in  either  case  it  grew  equally  luxu- 
riantly ;  it  has  here  always  made  fresh  growth  in  spring, 
at  which  time  I  shifted  it,  and  it  has  just  as  regularly 
made  fresh  growth  in  autumn  after  it  has  ceased  flower- 
ing, at  which  time  I  shifted  it  when  I  adopted  that  season  ; 
hut  in  both  cases  I  allowed  the  young  shoots  to  grow 
from   2   to  4  inches   in   length   before  I  shifted,  whicli 
enabled  me  to  peg  them  down  in  the  place  I  wished 
them  to  occupy.     The  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present 
growing  is  16  inches  in  diameter.     The  plant  is  densely 
covered  with  healthy  foliage  and  young  growths  ;  many  of 
the  latter  are  now  protruding  from  2  to  4  inches  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  pot.     I  have  not  said  anything  respecting 
the  drainage  of  the  pots,  as  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  pot-calture  must   be  aware  that  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for    all    plants,  and  more  especially  for 
Orchidaceie.     In  summer  I  have  always  supplied'Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis  freely  with  water  when  the  soil  appeared 
dry,  and  in  winter  I  give  no  more  than  I  consider  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  phinL  in  a   growing  state,  which  ought 
to  be  ah-Tay«  maintained.     I  consider  shading  from   the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun   to    be  of  the  utmost  importaiico 
in  Ihe  culture  of  this   plant,  so  much  so  that  for  some 
years  pjisl,  on  the  approach  of  hot  weather  in  spring,  I 
tick  a  piece  of  thin  canvas  or  cheese-cloth  o^er  the  place 
where  it  stands.     I  do  not  remove   this   until  about  the 
end   of  September,   when    the   sun    loses  its  scorching 
influence.     From  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  shading, 
I  strongly  suspect  the  majority  of  complaints  regarding 
the  yellow  appearance  of  ftJiltoniais  attributable  to  that. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  it  butjustico   to  say,  that  I  could 
have  had  the  plant  considtrably   larger,  having  in    the 
course    of   the    time    above   stated    taken    eight    young 
plants  oil'  it,  the  first  of  which  was  detached  not  mora 

than    18    months    after   I   received  it A.   TurnLull, 

liothwt'U  Cnstle* 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.— No.  V. 

[Ft/NGI.J 

\Vn  liavc,  before  entering  on   the  true  Fungi,  to  dis- 
pose of  a  eruup  of  productions  which  have  been  arranged 
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by  botanists  under  various  genera  as  distinct  species,  but 
wliich  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  diseased  state 
of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis. 


Erineum  Jujlandis,  to  show  how  the  threads 
arise  from  the  cells  of  the  leaf. 
Every  one  must  liave  remarlved  the  swollen  spots 
which  occur  so  frequently  on  the  leaves  of  Vines  and 
V/alnuts,  and  if  they  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  they  will  have  found  in  the  one 
case  a  woolly  mass,  at  first  white  and  sparkling,  but  soon 
becoming  brown  ;  and  in  the  other  a  short  white  velvety 
stratum.  Productions  of  a  similar  kind  are  very  common 
upon  trees,  espe- 
cially of  those  be- 
longing to  the 
Natural  Order 
Amentscerc,  such 
as  tiie  Birch, 
Beech,  O.ik,  &e., 
thouf^h  by  no 
means  confined  to 
them.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for 
more  than  one 
form  to  be  fro- 
duced  upon  the 
same  tree — a  cir- 
cumstance nhieb 
has  confirmed 

many  in  thenolioa  Erineum  bolryocephalum-  after  Corda. 
that  they  are  parasitical  Fungi.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  eihibit  in  tropical  climales'many  very 
carious  forr.-is  far  more  highly  developed  and  complicated 
than  in  our  northern  regions,  where  indeed  they  appear 
to  be  most  abundant.  In  Northern  America,  a  few  kinds 
only  are  found,  and  those,  with  a  single  exception.  Euro- 
pean forms,  and  of  rdre  occurrence.  The  Lime,  which  in 
Europe  produces  them  so  abundantly,  in  America  has  at 
present  not  been  found  to  produce  n  single  specimen. 

Iq  form  they  vary  from  that  of  a  simple  or  jointed 
thread,  through  every  grade  to  a  beautiful  cluster,  as  in 
Erineum  alneum  and  E.  bolryocephalum  ;  or  a  compli- 
cated cellular  mass,  as  in  Septotrichum  lamellosum. 

In  iufancy  they  are  usually  white,  though  sometimes 
red  or  yellow ;  but  they  acquire  as  they  grow  old  rich 
tints  of  red  or  brown — rarely  of  golden 
yellow.  They  occur  in  all  soils  and  in 
all  situations  ;  and,  as  in  so  many  other 
diseases  of  plants,  the  causes  which 
favour  their  development  are  utterly 
unknown.  If  carefully  examined,  they 
are  found  to  be  continuous  with  the 
cells  of  the  cuticle,  and  they  contain  a 
grumous  mass  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  contained  by  the  cells,  but  ac- 
quiring by  degrees  the  tint  peculiar  to 
the  particular  form  ;  on  the  copper- 
coloured  Beech,  the  colour  of  the 
grumous  mass  partakes  of  the  rich  tint 
which  distinguishes  the  malrix.  That 
they  arise  from  the  cuticle  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hairs,  is  low  matter  of 
doubt  to  few,  though  new  species  are 
still  proposed  ;  and  within  a  short  time 
magnificent  illustrations  have  been 
given  of  these  bodies  by  Corda,  who, 
however,  speaks  doubtfully  of  their 
nature.  A  special  work  is  also  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  by  Fee.  They 
are  not  accompanied,  except  acci- 
dentally, by  any  insect,  but  appear  to 
arise  from  an  exces3  of  nourishment, 
causing  the  cells  in  certain  portions  of  the  leaf  to  swell, 
and  possibly  the  hairs  themselves  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  beneficial  to  the  plant,  exactly  iu 
the  same  way  as  certain  eruptions  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  when  the  disease  exists 
to  a  very -great  extent,  a  porlian  of  the  sustenance  in- 
tended for  the  young  fruit  is  diverted  ;   and  I  have  ob- 


served that,  in  such  cases,  the  leaves  sometimes  withei 
prematurely,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  next  year's 
crop. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  same  situations 
which  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  hairs  on 
leaves  are  so  to  that  of  these  eruptions.  Such,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  ;  nor,  supposing  them  to 
be  mere  anamorphoses  of  the  hairs,  does  it  appear  to  me 
to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  should  be  so. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  quite  certain  that  they  are 
always  over-developed  hairs,  however  analogous  they 
may  be  to  them,  or  however  similar  their  origin.  Some 
of  the  productions,  indeed,  which  are  reftrretl  by  authors 
to  Erineum  are  nothing  more  than  patches  of  hairs  in 
the  a-xils  of  the  nerves  in  their  normal  condition.  Where 
one  tree  is  affected  by  the  disease,  it  is  common  for  every 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  similarly  affected.  They 
depend,  therefore,  upon  certain  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  ;  and  even  were  these  known,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  ;  nor,  indeed,  if  the  effects 
be  no  more  prejudicial  than  stated  above,  would  it  be  of 
much  importance  to  do  so. 

One  or  two  productions  of  a  somewhat  different  nature 
are  also,  wiihout  good  grounds,  referred  to  Fungi.  The 
little  pustular  spots  which  occur  upon  the  smooth  bark  of 
trees,  as  the  Alder,  and  which  contain  a  brown  pulverulent 
mass  of  a  mealy  or  branny  appearance,  are  clearly  nothing 
but  a  diseased  state  of  the  bark  (ilypophltea),  which 
from  some  unknown  cause  is  more  or  less  perfectly 
resolved  at  these  points  into  its  constituent  cells.  I 
have  seen  something  similar  on  a  species  of  Bassia,  from 
Burma,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  and  the  subj»cent  cells 
split  off  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  leaving  a  cup  behind  ;  but, 
in  this  case,  an  insect  may  have  been  at  work.  A  pro- 
duction not  very  dissimilar  occurs  on  the  common  Laurel. 
Perhaps,  with  as  little  reason,  some  of  the  bodies  occa- 
sionally developed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  known,  but  at 
present  imperfectly,  under  the  name  of  Protomyces,  are 
referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  have  not,  however, 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens;  but  in  the 
genus  Physoderma,  illustrated  by  Corda,  I  am  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  the  supposed  reproductive  bodies  are 
mere  diseases  of  the  cells;  as  I  believe  the  bodies  in 
Protomyces  to  be  a  diseased  state  of  the  contained 
granules.  Turpin  was  of  opinion  that  such  was  the  case 
iu  the  important  family  of  Mildew,  Rust,  &c.  But  that, 
in  this  case,  he  was  wrong,  has  been  amply  proved  bv 
the  researches  of  LeveilM  and  Corda. 

In  the  ensuing  Paper  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  Galls, 
because,  though  caused  by  iusec's,  they  are  often  re'erred 
to  Fuugi  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  analogy  in  the  forms 
which  they  assume,  so  thnt  they  occasionally  deceive  even 
practised  eyes. — jl/.  J.  Berkeley. 


[Oct.  26, 


GLOUT    MORCE.\U    AND    BEURRfi    D'AUEII- 
BERG  PEARS. 


These  two  Pears,  of 
which  the  accompanying 
outlines  are  those  of  mo- 
derate sized  specimens, 
have  been  hitherto  much 
confused,  and  therefore,  in 
order  that  their  respective 
characters  may  be  readily 
contrasted,  the  represeu- 


ta'ions  of  "  both 
have  been  placed 
iu  the  same  view. 

No.  1  is  the 
GLOuxMoncGAn 
—  No  2,  is  the 
Beuriied"Akem- 

BERG. 


Fa'e^rcert  icilrcjH 
ciinamon  rassct. 


The  Gloct  Mobceau  has  the  following  synonyms; 


GJoux  Morceaux,  Goulu  Morceau,  Bcurre  d'Hardenpont' 
Hardenpont  d'Hiver,  Beurr^  d'Hiver  Nouvelle,  Beurr^ 
d^Aremberg  (of  some),  Beurre  de  Cambron,  Colmar 
d'Hiver,  Linden  d'Automne,  Roi  de  Wurtemberg,  Got 
Luc  de  Cambron,  Hardenpont's  Winterbotterbirne, 
Kronpriuz  Ferdinand  von  Oestreich,  Siiick. 

Frequent  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  glout,  now  generallv  adopted  ag 
part  of  the  name  of  this  Pear.  Van  Mons,  "  Arbres 
Fruitiers,"  p.  373.  not  then  aware  of  the  identity,  de- 
scribes the  Beurre  d'Hardenpont  as  scarcrlv  distinguish- 
ab'e  from  the  Glout  Mo.-ceau.  In  quol'ing  this.  Dr. 
Did  incidentally  remarks  :  —  "  This  Frassbissen"  (Gloat 
Morceau)  "is,  however,  unknown  to  me."  Instead  of 
this  and  similar  meanings  havingreference  to  gourmand, 
the  most  appropriate  explanation  may  probably  be  found 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  synonym,  Goulu  Morceau  is 
occasionally  employed  :  thus— /"ois  goulu,  according  to 
Chambaud,  signifies  sugar-peas,  honey-peas;  the  Pear  in 
question  may  be  accordingly  termed  a  sugared  or  honied 
morsel.  This  epithet  corresponds  with  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  Should  a  different  meaning,  however,  attach 
to  the  word  in  Belgium,  where  the  Pear  in  question  and 
its  name  originated,  information  respecting  such  will  pro- 
bably be  supplied  through  the  kindness  of  some  corres- 
pondent. The  syn.  Goulu  Morceau  was  recently  ob- 
served in  the  catalogue  of  M.  Henrard,  of  Liege. 

The  Glout  Morceau  was  raised  by  Councillor  Harden- 
pont, at  Mons.  It  varies  much  in  its  form  ;  sometimes 
it  is,  on  standards,  roundish  ;  but  fairly  grown  on  such, 
the  accompanying  outline  affords  a  good  representation. 
Occasionally,  on  walls,  instead  of  obovate,  it  elongates 
considerably  towards  the  eye,  with  an  obtusely  angular, 
or  somewhat  square  appearance,  and  altogether  not  un- 
li!;e  the  form  of  a  Portugal  Quince.  The  flesh  is  white, 
exceedingly  smooth  and  battery,  rich  and  sugary,  not 
the  least  acidity  being  dftected  in  its  flavour.  The  seeds 
appear^  more  perfect  than  in  most  fine  varieties,  and 
this  being  the  case,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  raising  seedlings.  In  some  seasons  and  situ- 
ations it  becomes  fit  for  use  in  November,  in  others  not 
till  January  ;  but  December  is  its  most  usual  period.  The 
fruit  hangs  late  on  the  tree  ;  and,  iu  the  southern  coun- 
ties at  least,  is  best  flavoured  from  standards.  The  tree 
is  an  abundant  bearer,  hardy,  not  disposed  to  canker. 
The  shoots  are  dark  olive,  with  prominent,  diverging 
buds.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenated,  or,  near  the  ex- 
tremiry  of  the  shoots,  serrated,  bright  green  ;  they  may 
lie  distinguished  by  the  wavy  appearance  of  the  margins. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  ;  in  various  situations, 
in  the  open  ground;  on  an  espalier  it  succeeds  well; 
and  it  highly  deserves  a  south  wall. 

BEURnEd'.^RE.MBERG. — Sgnonyms  :  Due  d'Aremberg', 
Descliamps,  Colmar  Deschaiups,  L'Orpheline,  Beurre  des 
Orphelines,  D'.Aremberg  Parfait.  It  was  raised  by  the 
Ablid  Descharaps,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hospice  des 
Orphelines,  at  Enghein.  M.  Noisette,  of  Paris,  intro- 
duced to  the  French  nurseries  a  variety  of  Pear  from 
the  garden  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  and  which  was  ia 
consequence  extensively  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Geurre  d'Aremberg  ;  but  this  proved  to  he  the  Glout 
Morceau,  and  hence  arose  much  of  the  confusion  which 
previiiled  with  regard  to  these  varieties.  The  fruit  of 
the  Bourn?  d'Aremberg  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Ghiut  Morceau  by  its  shorter  stalk,  generally  bent 
almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit ;  the  eye 
is  frequently  destitute  of  any  remains  of  the  sepals  or 
calyx.  The  flesh  is  melting  and  more  juicy  than  that  of 
Glout  Morceau,  but  not  so  fine  and  buttery  ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  very  favourable  seasons  and  situations,  there  is 
an  acidity  of  which  few  approve,  but  some  do  prefer  it 
as  being  refreshing.  On  this  account  it  ia  not  so  well 
adapted  for  general  cultivation  as  is  the  Glout  Morceau, 
In  a  warm  season  and  good  situation  its  acidity  becomes 
changed,  and  in  that  case  it  is,  at  maturity,  a  rich  melt- 
ing fruit.  Its  general  period  of  ripening  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Glout  Morceau.  The  tree  bears  very 
abundantly,  so  much  so,  that  the  fruit  is  often  very  small 
from  standards.  The  wood  is  not  entirely  free  from 
symptoms  of  canker.  Shoots  clear  jellowish  brown, 
sprinkled  with  small  oblong  pale  brown  specks.  Leaves 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  apex,  somewhat  folded,  and 
towards  autumn  the  middle  rib  is  much  recurved  in  many 
instances.  It  must  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  first-rate 
Pear  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  but  its  merits,  oa 

the  whole,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Glout  Morceau, 

R.T.  • 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees. — In  last  week's  Paper,  I  saw 
an  answer  from  Dr.  Thackeray  to  some  critical  remarks 
of  Mr.  Billington's  on  the  management  of  the  Nerquis 
Plantations.  .\dmitting  that  the  trees  in  the  Ner- 
quis Plantations  are  fine  specimens  of  growth,  does  it 
follow  that  their  vigour  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
pruning  they  have  had?  Certainly  not.  And  in  this 
I  entirely  agree  with  "  Quercus."  Dr.  Thackeray's 
theory  may  he  stated  as  follows: — 1st.  That  timber  is 
formed  by  the  ascending  saji.  2dly.  That  by  pruning 
off  side  branches,  the  quantity  of  sap  supplying  those 
branches  is  forced  into  the  stem,  thereby  increasing  its 
bulk.  He  endeavours  to  support  this  assertion  by  re- 
ferring to  amputations  of  the  human  frame  as  a  means  of 
producing  corpulency  !  But  the  comparison  is  erroneous, 
and  utterly  fails  in  showing  an  analogy  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  I  can  only  repeat  what 
has  been  previously  stated  in  your  columns,  viz.,  thali 
other  circumstances  being  alike,  the  vigour  of  a  tree  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  foliage  exposed  to 
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solar  light,  and  consequently  trees  growing  singly  gene- 
rally contain  the  greatest  amount  of  timber  ;  but,  from 
the  branches  having  the  power  of  spreading  in  each 
direction  unobstructed,  the  bole  or  trunk,  which  may  be 
called  the  marketable  part,  is  often  out  of  proportion  to 
the  branches  ;  and  this  can  only  he  managed  to  advan- 
tage, by  tolerably  thick  planting  and  judicious  thinning 
afterwards.  The  branches  being  thus  prevented  from 
taking  a  strong  lateral  direction,  the  plants  get  slightly 
drawn,  and  a  proper  bole  or  trunk  is  formed.  Take  care 
to  thin  whenever  their  branches  ioterfere  with  each 
other,  keep  a  single  leader,  nnd  prevent  strong  lateral 
shoots  from  forming,  by  pinching  out  their  extreme 
points  when  growing,  and  whilst  the  trees  are  young, 
and  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  using  either  the 
knife  or  saw.  Trees  will  thus  be  formed  with  finer  tim- 
ber and  of  more  value  than  those  managed  by  the  most 
refined  dogmas  of  cutting  and  pruning  that  were  ever 

laid   before   the   public. — John    Spencer^  Boivood. 

Quercus  says  —  "The  Articles  in  Isst  Number,  re- 
lating to  Forest-tree  Pruning — and  the  Neiquis  Plan- 
tations, by  Dr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Roberts — are  both 
amusing  and  instructive  ;  both  attack  Mr.  Billington, 
and  I  fear  with  little  advantage  eiiher  to  the  respective 
combatants,  or  to  the  Nerquis  or  other  plantations.  If 
Mr.  Billington  conducted  his  inspection  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  and  an  overweening  partiality  to  what  he 
calls  his  own  system,  and  gave  the  public,  through  your 
columns,  a  warped  and  distorted  desciiption  of  Dr.  T.'s 
plantations  and  the  management  of  then],  he  is  very 
much  to  blame  ;  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  Thackeray,  in 
"accepting  Mr.  B.'s  premises  to  overthrow  his  conclu- 
sions," is,  according  to  my  opinion,  greatly  beside  the 
mark.  He  may  be  professionally  correct  in  stating  that 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  from  a  patient  increases  the 
tendency  to  grow  stouter — why  ?  because  the  nourishing 
powers  remain  the  same,  while,  minus  a  limb,  there  is 
less  to  nourish.  The  analogy  will  not  hold  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  B.,  the  plant  is  nourished  by  that  of  which  Dr. 
T,  deprives  it.  I  agree  with  neither,  yet  partly  with  both ; 
nor  do  I  think  Dr.  T.  happy  in  the  instance  he  gives 
of  a  transplanted  tree,  to  elucidate  what  I  imagine  is 
an  erroneous  notion,  which  he  "■conceives  no  one  can 
deny — that  the  various  branches  Mr.  B.  would  preserve, 
must  appropriate  to  themselves  a  certain  portion  of  sap 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  nourishment  of  tlie 
parent  stem."  In  this  quotation  lies  the  radical  mistake 
ofthepruners — something  of  a  piece  with  accelerated 
stoutness  of  a  patient,  otherwise  healthy,  when  deprived 
of  his  leg.  Mr.  Roberts's  letter  goes  to  show  that  the 
ultra- Pontey  system  is  that  followed  ut  Nerquis  :  it  shows 
up  Mr.  Billington's  prejudices,  audsays  that  his  *'  system" 
is  wrong  ;  but  these  gentlemen  may  each  in  his  turn 
show  up  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  other,  without 
either  being  right.  I  would  only  beg  each  of  them  to  study 
Nature,  and  assist  her  operations  when  practicable,  but 
not  to  violate  her  in  accordance  with  their  "systems,"' 
however  fondly  cherished." 

Culture  of  Tulips. — The  best  aspect  is  south-east  or 
south-west ;  the  beds  should  be  upon  an  open  space, 
8  yards  at  least  from  any  wall,  to  avoid  the  reflection  of 
the  sun.  The  soil  should  be  free  from  manure,  rich, 
and  rendered  light  by  well-working  it.  It  ehould  be 
taken  from  the  surface  of  a  field  where  Corn  or  Colza 
has  been  grown.  In  August  or  September  this  earth 
should  be  carefully  passed  through  a  &iev?.  Dig  out  the 
beds  3  or  4  feet  in  depth,  and  in  breadth  about  3  feet 
4  inches  ;  the  length  will  be  determioed  by  the  numbfr 
of  plants.  Take  i  ut  all  the  earth  from  your  beds,  and 
replace  it  by  tliat  mentioned  above.  Where  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  Tulips,  the  beds  are 
inclosed  by  a  frame  of  wood  4  inches  high  in  front,  and 
8  inches  high  behind,  which  serves  to  keep  up  the 
beds*  and  to  form  a  plane  slightly  inclined  to  tlie  sun. 
A  good  effect  is  obtained  by  two  parallel  beds,  separated 
by  a  path  a  yard  in  width,  having  their  surfaces  inclined 
towards  each  other.  Animal  manure  injures  the  Tulip  ; 
the  remedy  which  has  constantly  succeeded  with  me  is 
the  "  marc  of  Colza"  •  reduced  to  powder.  I  take  cut 
the  earth  from  the  surface  of  the  beds  about  7  inches  in 
depth,  and  spread  upon  the  remaining  earth  .j5  lbs.  or 
40  lbs.  of  this  marc,  which  1  thoroughly  mix,  and  then 
replace  the  earth  which  was  taken  out.  When  the  bulbs 
come  in  contact  with  the  marc,  its  fermentation  favourb 
Tegetalion,  and  conlributes  to  the  nouriiihmfctit  of  the 
plant.  40  lbs.  of  mtrc  suffice  for  a  bed  1"2  yards  long. — 
The  above  was  sent  to  me  by  a  French  gentleman  uho 
has  been  >ery  successful  in  Tulips.  The  mode  he 
adopts  with  regard  to  ihe  Colza,  I  imagine  might  suggest 
■tme  useful  hints.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  v.ould 
be  so  good  as  to  notice  what  might  utrvc  as  a  substitiitc. 
Would  oilcake  do  .' — //.  IJ.  MatiOn,  Brcwood,  IVolvcr- 
Hampton.     [No  doubt.] 

tVhilruy'a  Compionilhn.  —  In  spring  I  procured  u 
bottle  of  this,  and  applied  two  coata  of  it  to  modenitely- 
thick  calico,  strained  oter  hoops,  to  use  in  place  of  a 
haDd.glaii ;  it  bos  rendered  the  calico,  after  six  months' 
use,  so  exceedingly  brittle,  that  the  least  touch  tears  it ; 
•o  that  it  ii  in  effect  useless. — Philobolaiiicus. 

lUautiuQ  PincM  in  Tan. — The  following  is  a  reply  to 
"  Judex/'  who  aecrns  disappointed  at  my  not  comidying 
with  certain  s'alemcn'B  in  his  communication  ut  y.  h2\, 
and  who  again,  in  a  still  longer  article,  p.  Ofjl,  inbihts 
that  he  has  iriwl  my  system  of  planting  in  tan,  and  that 
it  hAs  proved  a  complete  failure.  I  aj.pcal  to  the  readers 
of  the  Chronicle  nhelber  this  is  not  injustice,  as  his 
compost  is  of  bis  own  invention,  and  r|uilc  iu  oppohilion 
to  ihU  recommtfi'led  in  my  Treuline,  p«(ie«  U*J  and  00, 

•  ColM  It  a  kind  r.r  Rape  «rowD  nf»r  Cacii,  in  Norii.tiiKly, 
ffom  which  t,\\  U  made.  What  Is  meant  by  the  mure,  {%  tlio 
residue  a/ier  the  otl  has  tieeu  cipicsscd. 


where  I  recommend  nothing  hut  pure  British  tan,  on 
account  of  its  undergoing  a  slower  putrid  fermentation 
than  foreign  tan  ;  I  state  that  as  it  decays  it  is  rendered 
less  fit  for  supplying  plants  with  food,  and  that  those 
which  I  had  planted  in  old  tan  made  very  little  progress. 
I  have  discovered  this  season,  however,  that  old  tan  well 
watered  with  liquid  manure  is  rendered  sufficiently 
fertile  for  the  culture  of  the  Pine.  "  Judex, '*  in  the 
commencement  of  his  first  article,  writes  as  follows  : — 
*'  Acting  under  the  advice  given  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
'Treatise  on  the  Pine-apple,'  I  planted  ouf,  a  few  days 
after  his  work  appeared,  24  fruiting  plants  in  tan,  or 
rather  tan  and  decomposed  leaves,  just  what  Mr.  H. 
would  have  selected  himself,  being  tan  and  leaves  that 
had  been  at  work  about  six  weeks,  and  just  in  a  decom- 
posing state,  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  new  tan,  just  to 
give  life  to  the  mass."  Now  in  my  Treatise  I  recommend 
tan  that  will  he  long  in  decomposing.  "Judex."  puts 
his  materials  in  a  heap  in  order  to  hasten  decomposition, 
and  then  adds  one-fourth  new  tan  to  give  it  life,  and 
states  that  such  a  material  was  just  such  as  Mr.  H, 
would  have  recommended  ;  he  thus  misquotes  my 
Treatise,  in  order  to  detract  from  its  merits.  Had 
"Judex''  said  that  he  had  used  pure  British  tan,  as  my 
Treatise  recommends,  and  that  it  proved  a  failure,  I 
would  have  attributed  the  failure  to  bad  management,  and 
not  to  the  merely  mixing  fresh  tan  with  decomposing 
matter,  although  this  tours  the  whole  mass.  My  book 
nowhere  recommends  such  a  compost,  and  all  I  want  in 
favour  of  my  system  is  an  open  field  and  fair  play  ;  and 
if  I  am  to  discuss  its  merits,  let  it  be  with  one  who  is 
neither  ashamed  of  his  name  nor  of  his  residence.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  recommended  nothing  in  my  Treatise 
but  what  has  been  well  tested  by  long  practice.  Before  I 
speak  of  tan,  however,  first  let  it  be  observed  that  all  the 
results  of  my  threefold  advantage  system  of  Pine  culture 
are  from  plants  which  had  been  grown  in  soil,  &.c.  ;  and 
that  I  merely,  in  the  beginning  of  my  system,  recom- 
mended tan  for  trial.  I  have  since  tried  it,  and  the 
result  has  more  than  surpassed  my  expectations.  When 
"  Judex'a"  first  article  appeared,  I  invited  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Thornfield,  in  order  to  see  the  largest  fruit  he 
ever  saw,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  growing  in 
tan;  but  possibly  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  109  gar- 
deners that  have  visited  Thornfield  this  summer,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  personal  strangers  to  me,  but  all  of 
whom  signified  their  approbation  of  my  system,  and  also 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  equal  results  were  accom- 
plished by  plants  growing  in  various  composts.  The 
same  results  may  yet  be  seen  ;  some  of  the  plants  are  in 
pots,  others  are  turned  out  in  tan,  &c.  I,  nevertheless, 
again  invite  "  Judex  "  to  visit  Thornfield,  and  I  imagine 
that  he  will  see  the  largest  Montserrat  and  Sieira  Leone 
he  ever  saw  ;  one  is  ripening,  the  other  is  swelling  ;  both 
were  planted  in  such  tan  as  this  locality  affords,  and  let 
it  be  remembered  tl>pt  both  plants  are  suckers  ;  the  Mont- 
serrat is  matyrine  th'e  fifth  fruit  in  four  years,  from  the 
same  plant.  I  have  also  now  ripening  a  fruit  of  the  Black 
Jamaica  of  tolerable  size,  notwithsui.':ding  that  it  is  the 
fourth  fruit  in  three  years.  It  is  grown  in  a  poc  J  IiS 
predecessor  was  cut  in  last  December,  and  weighed  6  lbs. 
I  have  stated  in  my  book  that  I  had  grown  the  Mont- 
serrat upwards  of  7  lbs. ;  the  Black  Jamaica  generally 
raiher  larger,  and  Envilles  8  lbs.  14  oz,,  all  in  pots. 
Now,  with  these  facts  before  me,  and  surely  "  facts  are 
stubborn  things,"  I  may  state  that  my  system  does  not  at 
all  depend  on  what  kind  of  material  the  plants  are  grown  in, 
provided  it  is  sweet  when  applied,  and  kept  porous  and 
uniform  in  regard  to  warmth  and  moisture.  If  the  roots 
are  sufficiently  supplied  with  these,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Pine  would  grow  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
Pine-stove.  Thus,  it  will  be  understood  that  my  system 
of  Pine  culture  comprehends  something  more  than  a  mere 
course  of  routine  management.  Perhaps  I  was  the  first  who 
completely  exposed  the  absurd  practice  of  disrooting  the 
Pine.  I  _have  explained  in  my  Treatise  the  real  habits  of 
the  plant,  the  longevity  and  multiplying  tendency  of  it^ 
roots,  which  forms  the  basis  of  my  mode  of  culture, 
ihe  results  of  which  prove  its  superiority  over  the  old 
system.  I  contend  that  the  roots  are  co-existent  with 
the  plant;  that  the  first  roots  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk  are  capable  of  being  preserved  so  long  as  the 
trunk  is  ensured  from  the  baneful  effects  of  over-heats 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  sub-temperature;  and  the 
equally  bad  effects  of  sub  acids,  generally  occasioned  by 
ubing  rich  soils  of  not  sufficient  porosity  to  admit  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  they  become  soured.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  use  of  such  composts  as  are 
capable  of  maintaining  the  greatest  uniformity  of  heat, 
air,  and  moibture,  at*  being  best  cdupteti  for  preserving 
the  bottom  of  the  trutik  and  roots  in  an  active,  healthy 
state,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  present 
system  of  culture,  as  the  roots  are  intended  to  remain 
for  jears  undisturbed,  that  the  plants  may  perfect  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit.  Now,  as  I  have  Blated  in  my  Treatise, 
tliat  sometimes  tan  is  impregnated  with  something  per- 
nicious to  the  roots  of  the  Pine,  1  would  adviHe  a  triitl  of 
tin:  compost  given  at  p.  59  of  my  boolt,  which  I  liiive 
used  with  the  very  best  buccesa.  In  order  to  further 
show  the  fertilisitjg  properticH  of  Ian,  I  may  state  a  few 
particulurs,  namely,  when  Vinen  arc  phinted  in  a  corner 
of  u  bdik-hed,  purtitiontd  off  by  bricks,  to  cau«e  the 
r<jots  to  descend  along  the  bottom  ui  the  tun  In  the  bed, 
they  grow  motit  vigoroubly,  and  produc;e  the  most 
luxuriant  shoots  imaginable,  in  nothing  but  tan  ;  and  the 
number  of  bunchcH,  and  iti^c  of  berries,  arc  not  uur- 
piHBcd  by  those  grown  in  the  ricliCHt  eomjiosts  ;  indeed, 
I  have  never  tried  any  phmt  in  tun  hut  I  liuvc  always 
found  it  to  luxuriate  more  th'in  in  any  other  material. 
I   planted  u   Musa  Cavendibhii,  only  about  two  feet  in 


height,  last  March,  in  a  corner  of  the  tan-bed;  it  is  now 
ripening  about  70  fine  fruit  ;  its  growth  has  been  so 
rapid  tliat  all  who  have  seen  it  are  aware  that  it  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  planting  in  any  other  com- 
post. I  may  state  the  same  of  an  Ipomoea  in  the  other 
corner  of  the  tan-bed,  which  was  planted  out  about  six 
years  ago.  Again,  ao  much  has  planting  Pines  in  tan 
been  a  favourite  in  this  locality,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Fallows,  of  Gotten  Gate,  near  Didbury,  succeeded  so 
well  with  it,  that  he  sold  liis  receipt  for  5/.,  about  25 
years  ago,  to  several  gardeners  :  one  of  them  has  fruited 
all  his  plants  in  tan  ever  since,  and  this  season  I  am 
informed  the  plants  are  very  fine,  *'  Judex  "  will  find 
that  J.  Justice,  who  published  a  work  on  Pines  in  1740, 
(see  p.  1 5  of  my  Treatise,)  practised  planting  them  in  tan  : 
he  states,  "  the  fruit  were  larger  than  those  in  pots,  but 
not  better  flavoured."  I  have  sent  a  specimen  of  Black 
Jamaica  for  the  Editor's  opinion  of  its  flavour. — 
J.  Hamilton.  [It  was  of  the  best  quahty,  and  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  Pine-growing.] 

Beehive  Raspberry. — This  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  some  years.  I  consider  it  identical 
with  the  one  advertised  by  Messrs.  Youelland  Co.,  called 
the  Fastolff.  In  good  rich  soils  it  continues  hearing  until 
it  is  destroyed  by  frost.- — John  Spencer. 

Polmaise  Heating.- — 1  stated,  at  page  525  of  the 
ChrojiiclCj  respecting  this  mode  of  heating,  that  the 
flue  containing  the  heated  air  is  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  that  cold  air  is  admitted  from  without,  to 
keep  up  a  healthy  atmosphere  ;  I  also,  at  the  same  timcj 
pointed  out  my  reasons  why  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  fatal  to  any  system.  No  answer  has  been  attempted 
in  explanation  of  these  objections,  unless  it  be  the  mar- 
vellous fact  that  Grapes  were  positively  cat  from  this 
vinery,  and  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember !  Why,  anybody  can  do  that  without  any  heat- 
ing apparatus  at  all.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
apposite  than  to  place  this  system  under  the  protection 
of  him  whose  researches  in  Don  Quixote  had  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  had  discovered  the  whole  art  of  gar- 
dening. It  is  really  quite  terrible  when  he  brings  his 
small  wit,  and  his  smaller  erudition,  to  bear  on  any 
subject  relating  to  gardening.  I  repeat  that,  unless 
something  like  an  explanation  is  advanced  respecting  my 
objections  to  this  system  of  heating,  I  shall  consider  it 
useless  to  revert  to  it  again.  My  only  object  has  been 
to  elicit  the  merits  of  the  system,  if  it  has  any,  of  which. 

I  then  was  and  still  am  doubtful. — U.  Glendinning. 

H.  says — ''  The  great  results  which  have  attended  the 
system  of  heating  at  Polmaise  appear  to  suggest  an  im- 
portant consideration,  to  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  has  yet  alluded:  it  is  this — V/hether  the  method 
now  so  generally  in  use  of  employing  hot-water  pipes 
laid  within  the  house,  is  really  that  perfect  system  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  to  be.  The  advantages  of  the 
Polmaise  plan  appear  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  air  previously  warmed  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  method,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  free 
supply  of  oxygen  for  the  healthful  growth  of  the  plants, 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  natural  condition  of  the 
Vine  la  those  countries  where  it  attains  the  greatest  per- 
fection. There  is  a  strong  prepossession,  however,  in 
favour  of  hot  water,  aiid  every  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  use  will  be  slow  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of 
heating;  indeed,  any  return  to  the  now  almost  obsolete 
hot-air  plans  appears  a  step  in  a  retrograde  direction. 
But  then,  the  nature  of  the  pipe  plan  aJr^^ost  precludes 
the  possibility  of  combining  with  it  a  supply  cf  fresh 
warm  air ;  to  obtain  this  desideratum,  therefore,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  forego  the  advantages  of  hot  water, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  some  of  those  modifications  of 
the  pipe  system  in  which  the  air  is  heated  before  it  enters 
the  place  where  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised.  If  any 
one  has  tried  this  plan,  will  they  state  with  what  result?" 
]\[r.  Hoare's  Vine  Border. — Mr.  Hoare,  in  his  recent 
Treatise  on  Vine  Borders,  has  especially  drawn  our 
attention  to  this  important  point  more  than  any  other 
writer  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  that  account  deserves 
our  thanks.  Perfect  drainage,  aud  the  exclusion  of  long 
continued  raius,  has  been  tvell  understood  by  our  best 
practical  gardeners  ;  but  I  think  the  exclusion  of  soil  en- 
tirely from  forming  any  part  of  the  material  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  a  compost  for  the  roots  is  a  new  doc- 
trine, and  an  assumption  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  both  praciically  and  Uieorelically.  The 
Vine  may  like  to  ramble  amongst  stones,  lime  rubbish, 
and  such  like,  but  our  experience  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  plant  is,  that  it  delights  in  rich  pasture, 
especially  when  subjected  to  the  artificial  treatmeiit  and 
temperature  it  usually  undergoes,  to  produce  such  mag- 
nificent fruit  as  we  annually  see  exhibited  at  \hefe'ics  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Soil  intermixed 
with  a  portion  of  manure,  will  be  more  likely  to  attain 
the  result  just  stated,  than  the  absence  of  both.  This 
maybe  considered  mere  prejudice;  theory  is  all  very 
well,  but  good  practice  with  me  has  iho  preference.^  It 
is  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  worth  ascertaining, 
whether  Mr.  Hoare  ever  has  i>roduced  by  his  system  of 
prepared  borders,  Grapes  superior,  or  even  equal  to 
those  we  witness  every  year  at  Chi^wick,  and  which  we 
know  are  the  result  of  the  old  repudiated  manured  bor- 
dera  :  for,  after  all,  this  is  the  qurstiun.  Mr.  Hoare  is 
surely  aware  that  the  Grapes  i>roiluced  in  this  country  in 
our  vincrica  are  not  only  equal,  but,  in  the  great  propor- 
tion of  instances,  superior  to  those  grown  in  the  latitudes 
where  the  Vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  to  vyhich  Mr.  H. 
so  ofien  refers.  1  nhall  bay  nothing  respecting  Mr.  H/fl 
recommendation  of  paving  the  border  with  brick  or  tile  ; 
we  old-fashioned  gardcnerH  like  to  keep  stirring  the 
sQih—Ii.(-. -la    tho    Editorial    remarks  on    Mr. 
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Hoare's  Columnar  Vine  Border,  you  have  not  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  effect  12  or  14  degrees  of  frost, 
which  is  of  common  occurrence,  would  have  on  the  roots 
exposed  on  every  side  to  its  chilling  effects.  I  should 
imagine  this  would,  at  once  prove  a  settler.  — John 
Spencer. 

Extensive  Robhery  of  Auriculas. — The  premises  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  of  Prestnich,  near  Manchester,  were 
entered  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  or 
early  the  foUowing  morning,  and  the  whole  of  his  valu- 
able collection  of  blooming  plants  were  stolen  therefrom. 
From  inquiries  which  were  subsequently  made,  suspi- 
cion fell  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Scholea, 
who  is  a  dealer  in  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Poly- 
anthuses, &c.,  and  who  resides  at  a  place  called  Tongue- 
lane,  near  Middleton.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
party  was  deputed  to  call  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  his  plants  ;  and,  from  what  he  observed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  guilty  party  had  been  dis- 
covered. Information  was  forthwith  given  to  the  po- 
lice, and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Middleton,  Scholes's 
garden  was  searched,  and  a  number  of  plants  were  iden- 
tified. He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and  on 
Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  was  charged  before  the  magis- 
trates with  the  robbery.  He  expressed  his  surprise  and 
indignation  at  the  charge,  and  he  alleged  that  many  of 
the  plants  had  been  in  his  possession  five  or  sis  years. 
The  prisoner  was  remanded,  and  afterwards  liberated  on 
bail.  On  the  same  day  his  dwelling-house  was  searched, 
when  the  whole  of  the  plants  (with  the  exception  of 
about  a  score,  amongst  which  was  a  Freedom,  a  Ne  plus 
Ultra,  and  a  Colonel,  remarkable  in  consequence  of  a 
leaf  being  cut  across^  which  could  not  be  removed  with- 
out injury)  were  discovered  under  his  bed,  and  the 
missing  plants  were  admitted  by  him  to  have  been  sent 
away  the  Wednesday  previous.  The  prisoner  was  again 
brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  22d,  when,  being 
asked  what  he  had  to  say,  replied,  "  I  am  Guilty." 
The  magistrates  consulted,  and  the  prisoner  was  ordered 
to  pay  3^.  Il5.  6rf.,  with  a  penalty  of  5?.,  and  in  default 
thereof  to  be  imprisoned  3  months.  The  accuracy  of 
the  above  account  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Watkinson, 
Seedsman,     Manchester;     Mr.    Lodge,    Nurseryman, 

Broughton  ;    Mr.    Slater,   Florist,    Cheetham-hill — 

I  think  it  right  to  call  your  attention  to  this  case  for  these 
reasons  : — First,  that  the  delinquent  should  be  exposed 
to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  secondly,  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  should  be  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  law  with 
reference  to  such  cases.  If  a  poor  person,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  nature,  steal  so  much  as  a  piece  of  bread,  he 
is  at  once  seized,  and  presently  imprisoned  for  a  con- 
siderable period  ;  but  should  a  party,  as  in  the  present 
case,  steal  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  in  plants, 
the  law  says  such  a  party  is  not  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  is 
only  liable  to  pay  the  value  of  the  stolen  plants,  with  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  20^.,  or,  in  default,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  It 
cisrtainly  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that  such  a  state 
of. things  should  be  permitted  to  exist;  and  I,  with 
other  floricuUural  friends  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, deem  it  our  duty  to  lay  these  facts  before  you. 
trusting  that  they  will  elicit  such  remarks  as  tue  justice 
of  the  case  requircF, — Manami^nois. 
,  Mhcellaneous.--Nern-^^\^^  in  last  week's  Chronicle, 
how  to  rid  his  aviary  of  mice.  The  only  plan  I  find  to 
answer  here  is,  when  I  find  them  troublesome,  to  take 
up  all  the  food  of  -  night,  and  set  traps  ;  those  set  with 
thread,  an'^  oajted  with  toasted  cheese,  or  such  as  cana- 
^K"^  are  fed  with,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  trap  con- 
sists of  holes,  with  a  spring  wire,  which  catches  the 
mouse  by  the  neck  when  he  has  gnawed  t  he  thread 
througli.     A  cat  would  declare  war  against  the  birds. — 

P.    Frost. Calceolarias.  —  I    have    observed    that 

my  friends  mention  the  difficulty  of  striking  Calceo- 
laria viscosissima.  If  they  would  put  in  their  cuttings 
now,  in  cutting-pots  of  sand,  plunged  in  a  very  gentle 
bottom-heat,  kept  well  shaded  in  sunny  weather,  and 
close  during  the  day,  but  give  a  Uttle  air  every 
morning  to  dry  off  damp,  they  would  find  there  is  no 
plant  more  easily  propagated.  Indeed,  I  never  put  in 
cuttings  of  Calceolarias  of  any  kind  till  October,  acd 
never  fail. — P.  Frost. 

CabvlMehn.seed.~ln  your  Paper  of  the  I2th  October  we 
have  noticed  a  note  from  Mr.  Fleming,  in  which  we  under- 
stand liim  to  assert  that  he  has  never  parted  with  any  of  his 
Indian  Melon-seed  to  nurserymen.  On  reference  to  advertise- 
ment of  ours  you  may  perceive  that  we  have  offered  seeil  of  the 
Hoosainee  Melon  warranted  true  from  the  fruits  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  As  his  letter  will  appear  to  our  friends  to  g:ive  the  lie  to 
our  assertion  that  the  seed  was  true  from  his  fruit,  we  must 
beg  you  to  allow  us  to  contradict  him,  and  to  remind  him  that 
very  shortly  after  he  had  shown  his  fruits,  we  wrote  to  him, 
offering  to  purchase  any  seed  he  might  have  no  use  for,  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  would  not  sell  any,  but  that  we 
might  have  it  in  exchange  for  some  valuable  plants  which  we 
had  in  our  possession,  we  immediately  sent  the  plants,  and 
shortly  after  received  the  seeds  which  we  afterwards  adver. 
tised.— i^.  White  and  Co. 


S'on'cties, 

MEETING    OF    THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
This  Meeting,  which  was  held  this  year  at  York,  was 
more  than  usually  numerous,  and  its  proceedings,  in 
many  of  the  Sections,  were  of  a  highly  interesting  cha- 
racter. For  all  that  was  generally  important,  we  refer 
to  other  parts  of  our  columns,  and  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  botanical  department.  However  much  it  may  be 
lamented,  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Botanical  Papers 
in  the  Association  have  been  gradually  falling  oif,  and 
there  were  never,  perhaps,  fewer  botanists,  and  a  smaller 
numberof  Botanical  Papers,  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  cause   of  this  is  very  obvious — botanists  are  not 


zoologists,  nor  zoologists  botanists — and  the  mixing  up 
zoology  and  botany  in  one  Section  has  at  last  ended  in 
the  almoBt  entire  exclusion  of  botany  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Association.  A  day  was,  however,  set  aside 
for  the  discussion  of  Botanical  Papers  alone,  and  we  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  ample  abstracts  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  them.  The  following  Papers  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,    Dr.   Laxkester,   from    Chevalier   Schom- 

BUR.GK: — 

"A!e.vimdraTmp€ratncis.~Th\s  tree,  oneof  the  most  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  of  the  extensive  tribe  of  Papilionaceje,  was  disco- 
vered by  the  author  of  this  Paper  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
ridge  of  sandstone  mountam';,  in  the  fluvial  basin  of  the  river 
Cuyuni,  in  Guiana,  and  reaches  a  height  of  from  100  to  120  feet. 
The  flowers  appear  directly  from  the  woody  branches  in  large 
clusters  j  the  racemes,  pedicels,  and  calyxes,  are  of  a  rich  crim- 
son, the  petals  bright  orange,  striped  with  crimson;  the  vex- 
illum  of  a  deep  purple,  and  ascending ;  the  pod,  which  is  from 
IS  to  20  inches  long,  is  of  a  velvety  brown  outside,  and  contains 
several  seeds  of  a  chestnut  colour. 

"  A  Mew  Burbacetiia.— Few  regions  in  Guiana  offertothe  bo- 
tanist sucharich  harvest  as  the  table-land  from  which  Mount  Ro- 
raima  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
last  1500  feet  presenting  perpendicular  walls,  formed  of  sand- 
stone. In  these  regions,  under  the  5th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  about  lOOO  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  I  discovered 
the  plant  which  is  the  subject  of  this  Paper,  and  which  surpasses 
any  other  of  that  interesting  group — the  Vellozire— hitherto 
described,  in  size  and  beauty.  It  reaches  frequently  a  height 
of  10  to  12  feet,  branching  out  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  and 
bears  a  number  of  flowers  which  in  their  appearance  are  lilia- 
ceous, and  5  to  6  inches  long;  the  slender  tube,  covered  with 
callosities,  has  a  purplish  tint;  the  pcrigon  is  inside  snow  white; 
on  the  outside,  however,  a  delicate  purplish  tint  spreads  from 
the  middle  tjwards  the  margin.  The  fragrance  of  these  flowers 
is  delightful,  and  the  plants  which  produce  them  extend  in 
groups  for  several  hundred  yards. 

'  Barbaeenia  Alexandrines, —  This  plant,  with  precisely  the 
habit  of  some  of  the  frutescent  Velloztx,  has  the  perigonial 
leaves  united  into  a  tube  above  the  ovary,  as  in  Bar- 
baeenia. It  differs  from  the  species  of  that  genus  liitherto  de- 
scribed, in  the  number  cf  stamens,  which  are  13,  all  fertile;  whilst, 
in  the  Brazilian  BarbaceniaB  the  twu  lateral  stamensof  each  bunch 
are  sterile,  and  usually  desciibed  as  branches  of  the  filament. 
These  differences  in  tiie  number  of  stamens  arc  not,  however, 
admitted  to  be  generic  in  the  closely-allied  genus  Vellosia,  and 
are  therefore  insufficient  to  distinguish  generically  a  solitary 
species  of  Barbaeenia,  and  should  be  considered,  therefore, 
merely  a  good  sectional  character.  I  have  dedicated  this  new 
species  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  sister  of  my  Sovereign. 

" Calycophylhnn  Stanley anum. — Howsplendidour  Rose  bushes 
under  the  temperate  zone  !  That  favourite  plant,  alike  cultivated 
by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  how  they  ornament  the  garden  and  adorn 
the  hedges  surrounding  our  fields,  when  in  full  blossom  \  Let, 
then,  imagination  convey  you  to  the  great  garden  of  Nature  in 
Guiana,  clothed  in  tropical  exuberance  ;  and  among  those  pro- 
ductions of  a  congenial  sun  and  fertile  soil,  imagine  trees  from 
■10  to  50  feet  high,  presenting  a  mass  of  leaves  of  the  colour  of 
our  favourite  flower,  from  a  deep  pinlc  to  the  lightest  rose,  and 
imagioation  may  assist  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Calycophyllum 
Stanleyanum.  There  are  Siivcral  genera  of  the  natural  family 
of  Rubiacese,  as  Calycophyllum,  Mussrenda,  Pinckneya,  &c., 
where  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  expands  in  a  petioled 
coloured  leaf  of  a  membranaceous  texture.  In  the  tree  under 
description,  this  is  the  casein  such  a  remarkable  way  that  these 
bract-like  organs  of  different  shades  of  rose-colour  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  cover  entirely  the  green  leaves,  and  give  the  whole 
landscape  a  peculiar  aspect,  which  appears  couleur  de  roue. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  bract-like  leaf  of  the  calyx 
only  forms  itself  after  the  flower  has  dropped  off,  and  '^^ows  I 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  I  discovered  th'=  jean'ifut  tree 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  RuDi'riuni  and  Takutii!  in  the 
3d  parallel  of  north  laf^ade;  and  I  liave  dedicated  it  to  Lord 
Stanky.  ■'^':£retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

"  The  Snake  Nut.~-\n  a  Paper  communicated  to  the  Linnjcan 
Society,  and  read  the  Gih  June,  1837,  and  since  printed 
in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History',"  vol.  v.  p.  202, 1  attracted  the 
attemion  of  Naturalists  to  a  curious  fruit,  a  Drupa,  the  kernel 
of  which,  when  opened,  and  the  membrane  which  covered  it 
being  removed,  displayed  the  striking  resemblance  of  a  snake 
coiled  Up.  I  was  not  able  to  procure  the  blossoms  of  the  tree 
which  protluces  this  strange  fruit  in  such  an  advanced  state 
as  to  permit  me  to  describe  it  with  accuracy,  and  considered  it 
at  that  lime  as  belonging  to  the  order  Terebinthacere.  Shortly 
before  my  departure  from  Guiana,  some  perfect  flowers  were 
sent  to  me,  which  rendered  it  evident  that  the  tree  belonged  to 
the  natural  Older  of  Sapindaceas;  and  wiih  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Bentham,  I  have  described  this  curious  tree  as  Ophio- 
caryon  paradoxum.  The  specific  name  relates  more  to  the 
renif.rkable  resemblance  of  the  embryo  to  a  snake,  than  to  its 
deviation  from  the  general  structure  of  the  tribe,  which,  in  the 
section  UodnnEeaceEG,  presents  us  already  with,  a  spiral  and 
twisted  embryo. 

"jLi>/t/!a  Lemmscfffu.— Byttneriacere  are  very  abundant  in 
Guiana,  and  during  our  late  expeditions  in  the  interior,  we  met 
whole  forests  ufone  representative  of  that  family,  which  no  doubt 
belongs  to  the  most  useful  and  interesting;  namely,  the 
Cocoa  or  Chocolate-tree.  Among  the  Byttneriaceeie  which  have 
been  added  as  new  discoveries  tothelistof  genera  andspecics 
of  that  family  during  my  exploring  tours  in  Guiana,  isaplant  ol 
liigh  interest,  which  I  have  named,  after  the  Governor  of 
British  Guiana,  Henry  Light,  Esq.,  "  Lightia."  His  Excellency 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  our  exploring  expeditions,  and  it  is 
but  a  poor  token  of  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  his  interest,  if  I  name 
one  of  the  new  genera,  discovered  duringthat  period,  after  him. 
The  specific  name  I  have  derived  from  lemniscus,  a  coloured 
ribbon  hanging  down  on  garlands  or  crowns,  to  which  the 
cluster  of  flowers  with  its  ribbon-like  appendages  may  be  com- 
pared. As  the  regulations  of  the  British  Association  do  not 
permit  a  full  description  of  this  interesting  plant,  I  shall  merely 
allude  here  to  some  peculiarities  which  this  new  genus  possesses. 
It  is  true  that  the  essential  character  of  the  order  By  ttneriaceffi, 
as  described  by  Lindley,  and  Endlicher,  mentions  already,  that 
the  petals  are  variously  lengthened  at  the  apex.  However,  no 
other  instance  is  known,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  wiih  it,  in 
Flora's  kingdom,  where  the  elongation  of  all  the  petals  is  so 
considerable  as  in  Lightia  Icmniscata,  suspending  like  ribbons 
from  the  cluster  of  flowers.  The  tree,  about  20  to  24  feet  in 
height,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Cecropia,  and  possesses, 
like  Theobroma  and  some  other  genera,  the  peculiarity  of  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  immediately  from  the  stem,  below  the  axis  of 
fallen- off  leaves.  I  have  only  found  three  specimens  of  this 
interesting  plant;  namely,  the  first,  while  traversing  the 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Essequibo,  in  latitude  2'^  north ;  the 
second,  near  the  river  Bar ima,  in  latitude  8°  north;  the  third, 
at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  mountain  of  Roraima,  in  the  valley 
of  the  basin  of  the  river  Cuyuni. 

"  Two  New  Laiiracea:.— This  Paper  makes  us  acquainted 
with  two  interesting  trees,  of  which,  hitherto,  only  the 
trivial  mme  has  been  known.  The  first  is  a  tree  which  has 
furnished  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  which  has  been 
imported  into  England  under  the  name  of  Greenheart.  Dr. 
Rodia  discovered  tliat  the  bark  and  the  iruit  of  this  tree  con- 
tained antifebrile  virtues,  and  though  the  tree  has  been  de- 
scribed already  by  Bancroft,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Guiann," 
in  1769,  it  is  only  now  that  its  botanical  character  has  been 
ascertained.  It  proves  to  be  an  abnormal  species  of  the  genus 
Nectandra,  and  the  author  has  given  to  it  the  specific  distinc- 
tion, RodiDci,  after  the  European  discoverer  of  its  antifebrile 


virtues.  Dr.  Maclagan  published  a  highly  interesting  acountr 
of  the  Bibirine,  a  vegetable  alkaline  botly  which  he  extracted' 
from  this  tree,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,"  vol.  xv.  part  iii.,  to  which  the  author  refers  those 
interested  in  such  matters ;  but  he  begs  to  observe,  tlint  if  it  ha 
true  that  the  Republic  of  Peru  has  laid  restrictions  on  the  c.t- 
portatioQ  of  the  true  Cinchona,  this  tree  deserves  every  atten- 
tion—the  more  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  such  abundance  af 
the  coast  region  of  Guiana.  The  second  tree  is  of  equal  inte- 
rest, and,  like  the  former,  already  de-cribed  by  Bancroft  and' 
Hartsinck.  The  fruit  was  considered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hancock 
as  one  of  the  rnost  efficacious  renitdies  in  diarrhcei,  dysen- 
tery, colic,  and  spasmodic  pains.  It  has  long  been  known  ; 
under  the  name  of  the  Accawai  Nutmeg  in  the  colony,  and  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  family  remedy  in  the  above  diseases,  but  it 
is  only  now  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  procuring  speci- 
mens of  flowers  and  seeds,  which  pronounce  the  tree  to  be  a 
new  species  of  Acrodtclidium,  to  which  he  has  given  the  spe- 
cific name  Camara,  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  aborigines 
where  it  grows.  It  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  sandstone  ■ 
mountains  of  Roraima,  between  the  5th  and  6th  parallel  of 
north  latitude." 

On  the  Papers  being  finished,  Professor  Balfour,  of 
Glasgow,  stated  that  the  wood  of  the  Greenheart  was^ 
used  for  building  vessels  on  the  Clyde.  He  had  heard 
of  the  chemical  preparation  bibirine,  obtained  by  Dr.  D. 
Maclagan,  but  feared  it  was  not  so  eligible  a  preparalion 
as  quinine.  —  Professor  Filley,  recounted  the  steps 
of  the  chemical  process  by  which  Dr.  Maclagan  obtained 
bibirine,  as  well  as  another  alkaloid,  from  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  Greenheart.  Dr.  Maclagan  had,  however, 
since  ascertained  that  there  was  but  one  alkaloid,  although, 
he  had  originally  described  two,  the  one  being  merely  a 
form  of  the  other.  The  bibirine  was  not  in  combination 
with  an  organic  acid  ;  it  had  an  atomic  composition,, 
very  closely  allied  to  quinine.  Dr.  Lankester  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  the  alkaloids  for  animal  existence. 
Large  quantities  of  theine  and  caffeine  were  daily  con- 
sumed by  man,  and  these  alkaloids  very  closely  re- 
sembled quinine  and  this  new  salt  bibirine,  in  their, 
composition. 

Mr.  Babington  exhibited  to  the  Section  specimens, 
of  three  plants,  which  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
British  Plants  during  the  summer  of  1844. 

1.  Ahinestricta.  discovered  on  Widdy-bank  Fell,  in  Tecsdale, 
Durham,  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  a  small  party 
of  botanists.  It  occurred  in  small  quantity,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  and  the  plant  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  aboriginal  native  of 
England, 

2.  Carrfzfwsse^osus,  growing  near  the  shore  ofthe  Frith  of  Forth, 
I'n  the  neighbourhood  of  Culross.  As  it  is  a  native  ofthe  coun- 
tries to  the  north-west  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  introduced  from  that  region  to  Scotland 
by  accident.  It  has  now  taken  firm  hold  in  that  place,  where  it 
was  detected  by  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Dunfermline. 

3.  Galium  VaillantU. — This  plant  has  often,  and,  perhaps, 
justly,  been  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  common  G.Apa.-- 
rine.  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden,. 
Essex,  in  cultivated  fields  near  to  that  town. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Babiogton's  notice,  Mr.  O; 
A.  Moore  read  a  report  on  the  Flora  of  Yorkshire,, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Societv,  and  the  drawing  ^p  of  ;;Liuii  wai- 

rusted  to  himself  and  Mr.  Baines,  the  well-knowa 
author  of  the  "  Flora  of  Yorkshire." 

He  commenced  by  expressing  his  regret  that  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  its  completion,  it  might  appear 
not  quite  so  perfect,  in  some  respects,  as  it  otherwise  might 
have  been,  especially  as  regards  species  peculiar  to  the  sea- 
coasts.  All  plants,  too,  were  excluded  from  the  list  not  strictly- 
found  on  the  Yoikshire  side  of  the  Tees  in  Teesdale.  In  this 
list  were  included  1117  species,  and  loS  varieties  (many  of  which 
latter  are  considered  species  by  some  botanists),  exclusive  of  a 
few  whose  claims  to  be  regarded  as  Yorkshire  plants  rest  on  in- 
suflacient  grounds.  The  list  might  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Baines,  which  appeared  four  years  previously^ 
and  which  contains  an  accurate  and  extensive  list  of  habitats, 
for  all  the  principal  flowering  plants  and  Ferns  of  Yorkshire,  as- 
well  as  the  Mosses  and  Characece.  In  the  present  report  the 
subsequent  Ubours  of  botanists  had  been  noticed,  and  about  87' 
species  and  81  varieties  were  mentioned,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously appeared  in  any  general  list.  Additional  localities  were 
given  for  some  of  the  rarer  species,  when  only  two  or  three  had 
been  previously  recorded  ;  and  those  botanists  were  mentioned 
through  whose  assistance  much  valuable  information  on  the 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  of  Yorkshire  was  obtained,  to  which 
two  families  the  list  was  confined.  They  were  distributed  into 
the  following  c\a.sses -.—Exogens:  species  8O6,  varieties  102  j 
Endogens:  species  262,  varieties  35;  Acrogens:  species  49, 
varieties  21.  To  this  was  appended  an  analysis  of  the  spcci?5 
and  varieties  in  natural  orders.  The  list,  which  was  of  consi- 
derable length,  was  then  gone  through  in  a  curaory  manner^ 
the  time  only  permitting  the  leadingpoints  to  be  alluded  to,  and 
remarks  were  marie  on  such  species  as  were  either  very  rare  op 
had  some  peculiarity  in  their  habit  or  mode  of  growth.  The 
following  were  a  few  of  the  principal  additions  mentioned  in  the 
list: — Anemone  apennina,  Barbarea  stricta;  this  species  was 
shown  to  be  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  at  Doncaster,  at  York,  Smeaton,  &c. 
Its  claims  to  be  regarded  a  distinct  species  were  also  pointed 
out.  Camelina  dentata,  Alyssum  calycinura,  Lepidium  Sraithii, 
Dianthus  plumarius,  Dianthus  deltoides  var.  glaucus,  Silene 
anglica,  Hypericum  perforatum /3,  Hypericum  maculatura,  Vicia, 
Orobas,  Alchemilla  alpina,  Rosa  invotuta,  Epilobium  virgatum, 
Callitriche  platycarpa,  C.  pedunculata^,  Sedumrupestre,  Saxi- 
frage geum,  Asperula  arvensis,  Valerianella  auricula,  SoUriaga 
virgaurea  ,3,  Artemisia  campestris,  Crepis  succisKfolia,  Hiera- 
cium  dia-phancm  «,  H.  Lapcyrousii,  H.  prenanthoides,  H,  rigl- 
dum  «,  /3,  H.  boreale,  Cuscuta  trifolii,  Orobanche  rubra. 
This  plant  was  found  at  Leyburn  Shaw,  by  Mr.  Pulleine,  and  is 
another  instance  of  the  species  not  being  confined  to  the  basalt. 
Scrophularia  Ehiharti,  Melarapyrum  prateuse  ^,  Veronica  tri- 
phyllos,  V.  Buxbaumii,  Mimulus  lutcus,  Mentha  aqua^ica  /3- 
citrata,  M.  pulegium,  Stachys  palustris  var.  /3  ambigua.  Pri- 
mula farinosa  van  pumila.  A  curious  dwarf  variety  of  this  plant,, 
from  Hauxwell  Moor,  was  exhibited.  Chenopodium  olidum,  C. 
ficifolium,  C.  murale,  Atriplex  littoralis,  A.  erecta.  A.  deltoidea, 
Hahmus  portulacoides,  Rumex  palustris,  R.  pratensis,  R-aqua- 
ticus;  this  plant  was  shown  to  be  the  common  roadside  Dock,, 
at  Hawes  Wensleydale,  and  grew  on  dry  stone  quarries,  &c. 
Polygonum  mite,  Salix  rugosa,  tenuifolia,  Weigeiiana,  Aceiaa 
anthropophora,  Habenaria  chlorantha,  Juucus  marilimas, 
carnosus,  obtusifolius,  Potamogeton  oblongus,  plantagineus, 
Carex  paradoxa,  rigida,  Calamagrostis  pyramidalis,  Bromus 
patulus,  commutatus,  Cynosurus  echinatus,  A>vena  pratensis  ;?■- 
alpina,  Lolium  multiflorura,  Equisetom  Drummondii,  Isoetes 
lacustris,  Onoclea  sensibilis. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Babington  commended  the  zeal^  industry,, 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Baines,  in  bringing  out  the- 
"  Flora  of  Yorksliire."  In  most  cases  such  works  failed 
to  pay  the  author,  and  he  was  sorry  to  findi  that  the 
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were  still  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  "  Flora  o. 
Yorkshire"  on  hand.  Such  works  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged, as  they  were  of  great  importance  to  the  botany  ol 
a  district.  He  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  new 
plants  referred  to  by  Mr.  IMoore,  and  agreed  with  him  in 
condemning  many  of  the  alteratioi^s  made  in  the  names  ol 
plants  published  in  the  Catalogue  of  a  Botaniciil  Society 
in  London. — Professor  Balfour  also  pointed  oiu 
several  errors  in  the  list  referred  to.  He  stateJ,  with 
regard  to  the  Orobanche  rubra,  tliat  he  knew  that  it 
grew  upon  the  greywacke,  and  it  could  not  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  plant  peculiar  to  basaltic  formations.  It 
was  paradtic  on  the  roots  of  Thymus  serpyllum. 

{To  be  cjucluded  7ie.rt  iveek.) 


REGEXT'S  PARK  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

The  further  discussion  of  Morphology  at  the  open 
meetings  in  the  rooms  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  22dinst.  The  meeting  was  very  fully  at- 
tended. Mr.  T.  Moore  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
original  resolution  (which  was  in  opposition  to  Jlorpho- 
logy,  as  propounded  in  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Outlines  of  Bo- 
tany")— "That  the  objections  urged  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Morphology  are  neitherscientific  nor  satisfactory, 
and  consequently  the  principles  it  maiutains  are  entitled 
to  the  further  and  candid  investigation  of  all  those  who 
are  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  plants.''  Mr.  Caie  sccooded  the 
amendment.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  at  some 
length  by  Messrs.  Sherivood,  Maher,  Ayres,  and  C. 
Moore,  in  favour  of  the  amendment;  and  by  Messrs. 
Reid,  Fitzpatrick,  &c.  in  support  ofthe  resolution.  On 
a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  18  to  15, 
about  the  same  number  remainiog  neutral.  The  resolu- 
tion was  afterwards  carried  by  a  small  majority. — ill. 
[We  are  not  surprised  at  this  result  :  the  ignorance  of 
the  opponents  of  Morphology  has  been  all  along  so  enor- 
mous, that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  them.  They 
are  incapdble  of  comprehendiog  an  argument;  besides, 
wiseacres  always  outnumber  men  of  sense.] 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

yorlh  Dvon  Horticultural  Socie'i/.  Sept.  IS. -This  was  the 
Autamnal  Meeting^,  From  the  garden  of  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  was 
a  great  variety  of  plants;  amongwhich  were— Crinumamabile, 
AcbimcDCS  pedunculata,  A.  grandiflora,  Hibiscus  Cameronii, 
Kpacris  variabiiis.  Fuchsia  exnnicnsis,  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
Begonia  floribunda,  Cattleya  Forbesii,  and  Russelia  jimcea. 
A  fine  Isora  bandhuca  was  exhibited,  from  Castle-hill.  Mrs. 
Col.  Mason  sent  Brugmansia  sanguinca.  A  specimen  of 
Renantheracnccineawas  shown,  frcm  the  garden  of  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.  Several  Piizes  were  awarded,  but  we  have  only  been 
faruished  with  a  list  of  awards  without  the  names  of  the 
flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


L€ct"res  to  Farmers  on  AgricuUural  Chemistry.  By 
Alexander  Petzholdt.  8yo.  Taylor  &  Walton,  pp.300. 
Amoxg  the  crowd  of  books  which  the  present  demand  for 
information  upon  the  Chemistry  of  Farming  has  brought 
forth  this  may  be  recommended  as  one  entitled  lo  atten- 
tion. The  author  does  not  overload  his  subject  with 
needless  details,  which  is  the  vice  of  some  such  books, 
but  he  confines  the  reader  to  those  points  only  which  he 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  and  these  he  explains 
in  a  clear  and  simple  way.  He  has  also  selected  his 
experiments  judiciously)  so  that  a  person  who  desires  to 
master  the  elements  of  the  subject  may  do  so  without 
assistance,  if  he  can  command  a  small  supply  of  common 
agents  and  unexpensive  apparatus. 

The  author's  clear  way  of  treating  chemistry  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  opinion  that  the  phosphates  of 
the  soil  owe  their  origin  to  manure,  and  especially  to 
bones,  I  may  first  inquire  whence  do  you  suppose  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  manure,  or  rather  of  animal  bodies,  to 
come  ':  In  answer  to  this,  some  may  say  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  aliments  of  which  animals  partake  ;  others  may 
suppose  it  is  actually  created  in  the  animal  body.  If 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  animal  body  be  derived  from 
the  aliroentB,  how  does  it  become  a  constituent  of  those 
aliments ?  You  see  wc  must  go  back  to  that  contained 
in  plants,  or  rather  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  merely  pro- 
ceeding in  a  circle.  What  really  happens  is  this  :  carni- 
Torous  animals  (the  lion  for  examjile)  derive  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  bones  and  flesh  of  other  animals  of  the 
herbivorous  class  which  they  devour,  these  from  plants 
opon  which  ihey  feed,  and  plants  draw  it  from  tlie  soil  ; 
and  the  prcHcnce  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  is  owing 
to  the  di»integration  of  rocks.  Thus  you  perceive  that 
phosphoric  acid,  aa  well  as  sulphuric  acid— essential  con- 
ItitDcpts  of  organised  beings— are  derived  originally  from 
the  mineral  kingdom.  The  fact  that  in  bone  manure  you 
bring  phosphoric  acid  into  your  fieldn,  does  not  at  all  in- 
Talidste  this  concluiion,  since  all  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
bones  once  belonged  to  vegetablts,  and  was  by  them 
derived  from  the  soil,  and  came  into  the  soil  by  its  sefta- 
ration  from  mineral  masses.  If,  however,  it  were  granted 
tbtt  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  animal  kingdom  could 
have  had  lomc  orher  origin,  thin  would  not  explain  the 
cirrucnstance  that  plants  which  have  never  reccivtd 
manure,  ex  ffr.  thoie  growing  wild  upon  soil  ne^er  culti- 
Taled,  contain  phosphoric  acid  :  this  roust  be  referred 
ultimately  to  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

r malty,  if  any  of  you  gfmllernen  whould  liavc  embraced 
IbC  notion  thit  |.ho<.phoric  acid  could  be  formed  by  the 
traaimutftlif.n  of  lomc  other  substftnce,  let  mc  osHureyou 
that  such  An  aitamption  is  altogether  unwarranted.  No 
experiments  of  any  value,  no  observations  worthy  of  the 
Iea>t  confi.fcnce,  jaslify  the  opinion  of  such  a  '  creation  ' 
cf  matter.  Kvcry  thcry  of  this  kind  tv*.U  only  on  illu- 
•ion  and  error,  aod  juitly  excites  tbe  ridicule  aud  ecorn 


of  every  well-informed  chemist ;  and  who  but  clvemists 
can  you  admit  to  be  competent  judges  in  questions  ol 
this  kind  ?" 

The  great  faults  of  the  book  are  its  want  of  an  IndeXj 
which  very  much  diminishes  its  utility,  and  the  slight 
way  in  which  some  of  the  more  practical  matters,  sucli 
for  example  as  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  passed 
over.  Tliis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
that  the  farmer  and  garder.er  can  command,  is  dismissed 
in  something  less  than  two  pages.  It  might  very  well 
have  occupied  twenty. 

To  the  descriptive  Rose  Catalogues  noticed  last  week, 
we  have  now  to  add  that  of  Mr.  Francis,  Nurseryman, 
Hertford,  It  occupies  18  pages,  closely  printed,  and  is 
divided  into,  1.  Sorts  that  flower  in  May,  June  and  July  ; 
and  2.  Such  as  blossom  from  July  till  November.  To 
these  are  added  Climbing  Roses  flowering  early  and  late. 


Miscellaneous. 

Guano ;  its  Action  upon  the  Growth  of  Various 
Plaiits^  Fruits,  cOc.  By  J.  E.  Teschemacher. — The 
ultimate  object  of  vegetable  life  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
production  of  seed  ;  to  this  purpose,  and  to  accumulate 
the  properties  and  ingredients  for  the  formation  and  per- 
fection of  this  seed,  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flo'-ver  are 
devoted,  each  performing  its  destined  gradual  part,  until, 
by  their  united  efforts,  brought  into  action  by  soil,  light, 
heat,  and  moisture,  this  object  is  attained;  exteiior 
vegetable  action  then  declines  until  anoth:r  season. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  plants  grown  on  mere  sand, 
with  the  assistance  of  water,  will  throw  out  stem,  leaf, 
and  flower,  nay,  even  the  forms  of  seed,  but  these  will  be 
mere  integuments,  empty  vesicles  or  little  bladders  ;  also 
that  by  constantly  stimulating,  with  peculiar  manure,  we 
can  throw  plants  into  such  uninterrupted  luxuriance  of 
shoots  and  foliage,  that  often  the  flowers,  and  more  often 
the  seeds,  do  not  appear  within  the  limits  of  the  season. 
Combining  these  views  with  others  on  the  production  of 
double  flowers,  and  with  some  suggested  by  various 
experiments  on  guano,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
that  certain  manures  are  particularly  conducive  to  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  stem  and  foliage,  while  others  are  pecu- 
liarly so  to  the  production  of  numerous  and  well-tilled 
seeds.  Suppose  the  nitrogenous  (ammoniacal)  and  alka- 
line (potash  and  soda)  manures  to  be  those  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  producing  stem  and  foliage,  then  nitrate  of 
soda  will  be  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  soil 
itself  contain  the  ingredients  of  the  seed  in  a  fit  state  for 
absorption,  the  plant  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  luxu- 
riance will  be  enabled  to  draw  from  it  sufiicient  to  make 
plenty  of  good  seed.  But  if  the  soil  in  itself  contains 
them  very  sparingly,  then  this  excess  of  stem  and  foliage, 
although  containing  a  quantity  of  nitrogenous  and  palat- 
able food  for  cattle,  will  be  deficient  in  rich  seed.  Now 
we  know  that  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  with 
sulphurous  compounds,  exist  in  all  seeds  useful  to  man 
and  animals';  these,  however,  do  not  form  part  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash,  hence  the  latter  can  only  assist  the 
plant  in  extracting  them  from  the  soil.  Suppose,  se- 
condly, we  use  a  manure  combining  the  nitrogtnous 
principles  in  the  shape  of  urates,  &c.,  with  the  alkaline 
phosphates,  sulphates,  muriates,  &c.,  then  even  on  the 
poorest  soil,  while  the  ammoniacal  portion  is  performing 
its  office  of  causing  luxuriance  in  foliage  and  stem,  the 
ingredients  of  the  seed  are  offered  in  abundance  to  the 
root.  This  Is  exactly  the  predicament  of  guanO' — most 
of  the  salts  in  which  are  soluble  in  water — and  those 
which  are  not,  such  as  the  phosphate  and  oxalate  of 
lime,  become  so  when  combined  near  the  roots  with  the 
carbonic  acid  furnished  by  the  humus  as  well  as  by  o'her 
portions  of  the  manure.  The  use  of  a  solution  of  guano 
in  water  is  therefore  good,  when  the  seed  is  notrequired; 
but  where  it  is,  the  deprivation  of  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  very  injurious.  Hence,  from  the  proper 
use  of  guano,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  followed  by  the 
proJuction  of  a  large  crop  of  fine  seed.  As  a  farther 
elucidution  of  my  views,  I  will  state  ihaf;  the  manure 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  producing  double  flowers, 
is  the  highly  nitrogenous  stable  manure,  which  is  used  in 
such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from  coming  into 
contact  with  that  part  of  the  soil  containing  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  seed — this  manure  being  then  chiefly  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  foliage  alone,  if  continued 
through  many  generations  will  by  degrees  convert  the 
stamens,  pistils,  and  the  parts  destined  by  naiure  (o  pre- 
pare the  seed,  into  leaves  or  petals,  and  finally  obliterate 
the  seed.  These  flowers,  if  grown  in  a  poor  soil,  scarce 
in  nitrogenous  substances,  will  again,  as  is  well  known, 
revert  to  their  normal  single  seed-betiring  state.  Several 
of  my  experiments  with  guano  proved  to  me  that  it 
shortened  the  internodes,  or  portions  of  the  stem  between 
each  leaf;  this  wna  particularly  evident  in  seedling 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  fruit 
or  seed-bearing  ;  indeed  the  spurs,  which  arc  well  known 
aa  tbe  fruit-producing  parts  of  many  trees,  are  but 
shortened  branches  where  tiie  internodes  are  reduced  to 
a  mere  nothing,  and  where,  consequently,  the  axillary 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  small  space.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  action  of  guano  on  fruit 
trees.  Many  experiments  are,  however,  yet  desirable. 
Sucli  as  whether  yuano  ac'fl  beneficially  on  the  receptacle 
of  the  Heed,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Strawberry  and 
(liispberry  ;  whether  on  the  exterior  covering  of  the  need, 
which  in  the  Apple,  Peach,  VUim,  kc,  or  on  the  kernel 
or  nut,  or  on  the  ptilpy  envelope  of  tlio  Kccd,  aa  the 
Gooiicberry,  Grope,  Melon,  Gourd,  ike.  I  hope  that 
iht-BC  idi;(iB  will  give  rise  to  numerous  cxprrimcnta  litis 
year,  nnd  that  lliofc  who  make  them  will  not  hchifatc 
freely  to  communicate  tlicm   fur  the   general   benefit.     I 


will  merely  add  farther,  that  I  should  considec  kid-ns- 
able,  in  all  experiments  on  fruits,  to  try  both  the  goinis 
itself  as  well  as  a  weak  solution  of  it  in  waCcir;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  solution  will  beefficaciotss  wla^re 
tiie  receptacle  or  the  exterior  of  the  seed  is  most  viV^s^is, 
whereas  in  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  those  phospiiEte« 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  very  uecfssary, 
would  be  thus  lost  to  the  plant. — Ilovet/'s  Ma^asiftsif 
Horticulture. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuini^  WeeJs. 

I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONaKltVATORIES,  firc. 
Orchidace^.—The  summer  culture  of  these  plants  is  so  xr&v 
form,  and  so  well  explained  in  former  Calendars,  that  i  (la-ciE 
said  little  about  them  during  Ihis  season.  Now,  however,  titeic 
winter  treatment  begins.  The  night  temperature  may  '.?£  frazs 
6o^  to  6i°  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  when  it  s'coaial 
not  exceed  6o^,  for  two  months  at  least  Where  tznis  oc 
gutters  have  recently  been  put  up  to  heat  this  hoase,  a  iJS£S.c 
more  heat  will  be  necessary  during  the  first  winter,  in  Qr<Jer9J«afc 
air  may  be  admitted  for  a  few  liours  every  day  to  dry  ^tp  tbe 
moisture,  which  is  generally  plentiful  until  tlie  new  work:  as 
seasoned.  Our  gutters  licre(nowtlireeyearsold)  giveaotrcu&te 
in  this  respect;  indeed,  the  openings  for  letting  oat  vaitour  on 
summer  are  not  yet  shut  up.  Witli  no  other  systeRs  oi'lic&tJiTg 
have  I  seen  Orchidacere  do  better,  and  with  sc  litlie  troJiiiic 
Alter  growing  these  plants  rather  extensively  for  nearty  twesty 
years,  and  after  trying  all  Ihe  materials  that  have  bceii  rccoia- 
mended  for  growing  tliem  in,  I  have  found  nothing  in  whicte 
they  are  more  easily  managed  tlian  in  good  Ifes'.!  tacss. 
Respecting  Uie  culture  of  this  tribe  I  shall  have  soa^eib'lntj-  £E2W 
to  recommend  by  and  bye. 

ConseTvatory .—Votu\Gx\y  this  house  used  to  !:e  cixctmEii 
about  this  time  wilh  large  specimens  of  common  things,  pat  ia 
to  winter;  but  now  it  is  found  tliat  large  sheds,  or  tcniiiOCasT 
structures,  with  very  little  glass,  is  good  enough  t)  win'.or  iarge 
Myrtles,  Rhododendrons,  Cliinese  Azaleas,  Careieliias,  zjkS  ffi 
hoit  of  other  plants  with  dry  or  thick  leaves  from  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  conservatory  is  resercM  for 
all  plants  that  will  llower  or  that  can  be  forced  to  fioww  £b 
winter.  Tlie  present  superior  syttem  of  keeping  the  conserira- 
tory  clnse  in  winter  dates  its  origin  from  Mr.  Ward's  discorecy 
of  growing  ;dants  in  close  Cases,  and  more  especialiy  fr^jEitlwa 
appearance  of  tlie  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  which  iadlrectSy 
ridicules  tbe  old  mode  of  fanning  plants  in  winter,  so  to  spsefc- 
Aboul  this  time  last  year  I  planted  a  stout  Clerodendfoc  fra- 
gians  in  a  boi  der  in  tlie  forcing-pit,  with  the  new  C,  spl-etKleac 
by  the  side  of  it;  the  latter  I  inarched  on  the  former,  aa4  East 
May  I  removed  theinarched  plant  lo  the  conservutor3\  whersit 
now  looks  as  well  as  the  parent  plant  in  the  stove,  ftoa  ttie 
hardiness  and  strong  habit  ofthe  stock,  and  being  WTOUght  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  fine  winter- 
flowering  climber  will  answer  my  expectation.  Ttie  circuaa- 
stance  is  worth  recording,  as  this  is  a  branch  of  gar^JeoiES 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy  with  house  plants. 

Pits,  Frames,  S,-c. — Whenever  the  weather  is  miLd  a:id  ery 
overhead  let  ti.e  lights  be  c  fi'half  hardy  plants  all  day,  and  lea,9e 
thcra  tilted  at  night,  to  let  in  air.  Close  confinement  is  iiyscioss 
to  these  plants  at  all  ser.sons,  and  more  so  now,  when  acwfiy 
brought  in  from  the  open  air.  Iridacese  require  very  tittte  water 
after  the  first  d.se  when  they  were  potted,  until  they  appear 
above  ground  ;  and  Oxaliscs  and  all  bulbs  newly  potted  r^qijice 
the  same  treatment,  A  few  Amaryllis  (Hippeastnua)  may 
now  be  brought  into  the  forcing- pit ;  and  see  tliatallof  tt^seiB-tJiat 
are  to  flower  on  thia  side  of  February  arc  not  left  in  cold  ha-aKS, 
These  bulbs  require  more  heat  when  at  rest  than  while  they  ace 
growing;  there  are  many  bulbs  which  will  do  iti  the  csea 
L)orders  in  summer,  that  go  to  rest  now,  and  are  benefited,  by 
being  dry- wintered  in  the  stove.  Ismene  Amancaes  (the  Pecyiv'iaE, 
DifloiiilJ  is  one  of  them  ;  S^jrekclia,  or  the  old  Amaryllis fo.Tno- 
sissiniH,  is  ant  ther.  Some  of  the  Coburghias  are  very  diiEcaltto 
flower,  and  I  believe  this  would  be  a  good  treatment  for  tjieei; 
indeed,  all  bnlbs  and  plants  that  are  diflicult  to  flower  shoctid  he 
triid  widely  different  to  the  usual  routine.  Surely  ail  ^.-ients 
flower  (rcciy  enough  in  their  native  places:  the  difiiculty  is,  to 
know  the  circumstancvs  by  which  they  are  surrounded.— if.  S. 
H.-FLOWER  G.'VRDEN  AND  SHRUBEERlIiS. 
Out-door  Department. 
Those  planis  which  require  protection  from  frost  throi^ife 
the  winter  season  should  now  have  the  frame- work  of  the  pro- 
tective structure  placed  over  them  ready  for  immediate  use,  ii^ 
case  of  a  change  of  weather,  iilats  are  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  good  covering  of  rted  or  straw  is  pre;erabilet® 
them,  and  not  nearly  so  expensive.  The  patent  AspiiKtte  is 
also  excellent  when  made  last  to  frame- woik,  and  v:ill  iit^for 
several  seasons  ;  and  the  roofing  material  called  Waterproof 
Felt,  would  no  doubt  answer  the  protective  purpose  admi^^bJy. 
I  last  season  tried  a  composition  of  India-rubber,  v.ii:cli  was 
strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  other  '^utt^c^cooS 
materials;  it  wore  excellenlly  through  the  winter,  but  the  heat 
of  summer  has  cracked  and  torn  it  in  a  thousand  placi>s-  Afey 
material  that  is  waterproof,  even  though  it  be  common  tar- 
paulin, will  be  preferable  to  mats,  because  the  prcsci  valiea  of 
planis  irom  frost  depends  quite  as  much  upon  their  being-  kcjit 
dry,  as  upon  their  being  guarded  against  the  cold  embrace  of 
the  "Ice  King."  Plants  in  borders,  such  as  tender  Lobelias,  Te- 
gridias,  &c.  should  be  removed  to  a  back  shed,  and  coverea  wilti 
sifted  ashes  or  old  tan,  or  the  Tigiidias  may  be  placed  tliiaiy 
under  the  greenhouse  stage.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  dry  t&ese 
roots,  as  is  the  case  with  imported  bulbs,  because  tliey  rarely 
arrive  at  full  maturity  in  this  country,  and  therefore  to  dry 
them  is  to  materially  injure  them.  Beds  of  Fuetisias  ead 
Salvias,  wliicharenot  intended  to  betaken  up, should  liavcSiiair 
roots  covered  six  or  eight  Indies  thick  with  dry  peat  cartf!  or 
leaf-mould,  which  in  ordinary  winters  is  quite  iufiicieiit  feir 
their  preatrvalion.  Fuchsias,  more  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  deserve  proper  protection  through  the  wiiilcr-,  fcr  tltey 
make  magnificent  autumnal  beds. 

Pits  ami  Frames.  ~  Hcc  to  the  proper  protcctinfi-  of  tSl-ese 
struclurcs,  and  lit  the  i)lants  be  kept  us  dry  ;■»  lossitsta 
tlirongiiout  the  winter;  give  abundance  of  air  both  by  siight 
and  day  in  mild  weather,  but  do  nut  allow  a  drop  of  fain  fcofisUtt 
upon  the  plants.—  W.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Sliould  the  weather  prove  favourable,  the  main  bed  of  TcKpB 
may  lie  planted,  though,  in  fact,  any  time  between  uowattd  the 
(irHt  week  in  November  will  do.  It  is  possible  wc  may  (livc 
continuous  raina  shortly,  and  bulbs  are  better  In  the  gTofttija  » 
fortnight  too  soon,  than  a  week  too  late.  Wc  pri'sume  that  if 
our  advice  htia  been  f'.llowed,  all  offsets  and  sc-'^dfings  are 
already  planted.  Pafi/ft>U/iUses,—\\'\\cre  plants  have  bt'cit  pe^- 
niiltcd  to  make  three  or  lour  crowns,  standing  high  out  of  the 
ground  (which  tliey  will  do  if  not  divided  yearly),  cmittioE 
roots  Irom  Ihe  neck  of  the  plant  that  have  npfiun>cd  «  gr<:eO!  Uetf 
by  exposure  to  the  air— these,  if  worth  the  tiouMc,  blrjoW  Sua 
p  II  ted,  nud  reset  without  delay.  Auricitlus~Mny  «ow  br. 
pl;»ccd  where  thoy  arc  to  winter.  If  protected  by  (lamcs,  iSMp" 
should  have  bricks  placed  at  each  corner,  raiHing  tlicin  ftoaa 
Ihe  ground,  to  allow,  iit  nil  tlmcH,  a  free  circulutioa  of  ate* 
amongst  the  pdts.  if  the  Irnmen  arc  of  brickwoik,  slifiing- 
doorn  must  he  made  in  the  Hides  for  the  Baine  [.(irpose,  Ara 
Alpine  plant,  like  the  Auricula,  detcsta  damp  wnd  cofifiiiciil 
sltniitiouH.  iViHm'«.— ThnUKh  IhCHO  flowers,  when  tit<iiji«rtr 
nmiiiined,  arc  BcUlom  nd'cctcd  bycold.siill  beds  of  choice  «orft^ 
Inlcnded  for  next  ycai'b  bloorn'Og,  will  bo  better  for  hnnras: 
h'in|iH  ^trct(:h(d  over  them,  on  which  mnts  mny  be  (hro-wti, 
eilher  in  very  wet  or  Hcvcrc  wtuther.     Carnuti'im*—T)ii:r&  t-an, 
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been  a  great  demaud  for  these  favuuriie  flowers  tliia  auiumii, 
and  in  the  north  of  England,  where  Kose-edged  Picotecs  have 
not  been  exhibited,  great  quantities  have  been  required  ;  as,  at 
most  of  the  principal  exhibitions,  prizes  will  now  bo  awarded 
for  them.  Refer  to  ihe  past  few  wicks  for  the  necessary  airec- 
tions  as  to  potting  laj'ei'i,  &c.  &c.,  talcing  care  that  when  tlic 
layers  arc  again  Btraclt,  or  have  ennittcd  fresh  roots,  that  they 
have  all  the  air  and  sun  possible;  watering  nccasionally,  but 
not  over  the  fuliage  ;  and  at  all  times  keeping  u  vigilant  eye 
over  the  stock,  removing  every  spotted  or  decayed  leaf  as  souu 
as  discovered. — J.  F.  W. 

IV.-PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries.— Much  caution  is  uecessary  from  this  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  atmosphere  of  the  pits  containing  the  succession 
plants  from  becoming  too  humifl.  Syringing  should  be  dis- 
continued, except  on  fine  days,  when  the  sun  has  power  to 
raise  the  temperature  several  degrees.  Whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  syringe  during  thy  winter,  it  sliould  be  done  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  Pits  heated  by  means  of  dung  will 
require  covering  with  mats  rit  niglit.  When  covered,  let  every 
other  light  be  slightly  raisetl,  to  allow  the  steam  tu  pass  off. 
"When  the  covering  is  off,  it  will  escape  through  the  lapa  of  the 
glass.  Take  all  upportuuities  of  giving  a  little  air.  If  it  can 
be  done  every  day,  ao  much  the  bttLir  for  the  health  of  the 
plants. 

Vineries. — If  the  Vines  in  pots  sire  plunged  in  warm  leaves  or 
dung  at  about  80^,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
EO"  or  55°,  the  rods  will  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  tops,  and  the 
buds  win  break  stronger  iu  consequence.  Let  them  be  syringed 
frequently.  Pay  attention  to  the  late  Gr  ipes,  and  let  all  decay, 
ing  berries  be  immediately  cut  out.  The  slight  fires  made 
during  the  day  to  dry  tlic  atmosphere  will  leave  sufacient 
■warmth  to  prevent  Injury  from  frost  at  night. 

Peac/i-hojise.— The  Peaches  in  jiotB  intended  for  the  first  crop 
should  be  either  put  into  the  houbc  where  they  are  to  be  forced, 
and  kept  cool  for  a  time,  or  else  placed  in  an  open  shed,  as  it  is 
njt  good  to  commence  forcing  when  the  soil  is  drenched  with 
moisture.  If  worms  are  in  the  pots  they  may  be  ejected  by 
means  of  lime-water.  No  time  sliould  be  lost  in  attending  to 
this,  if  ripe  fruit  is  required  by  the  middle  of  April.— G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
P/an/iHg-.  — At  the  risk  of  being  eliarged  witlirepetitioo,  I  cannot 
avoid  urging  the  importance  of  early  autumn  i)lanting.  If  put 
off  till  December,  scarcely  any  advantage  is  gained  over  plant- 
ing in  March  or  April  i  but  a  great  disadvantage  will  be  expe- 
rienced, if  severe  weather  should  set  In  immediately  after- 
wards. If  the  leaves  are  still  somewhat  greenish,  the  check 
given  by  raising  the  plants  will  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  ol  the  wood,  and  if  after  watering,  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  should  present  any  appearance  of  shrivelling,  the 
stem  of  the  trees  may  be  twibied  round,  with  hf<y  or  straw 
bands,  and  a  slight  shading  given  to  the  top  for  a  few  days 
with  fronds  of  Fern,  &c.  The  straw  bands  should  bo  twisted 
hard,  so  as  not  to  retain  much  moisture  j  and  for  tender  trees, 
they  will  be  as  serviceable  in  moderaiing  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  summer,  as  in  clieckiog  the  severity  of  frost  in  winter.  If, 
in  addition,  the  roots  are  weil  mulched  with  dry  litter,  they 
will  continue  to  grow  all  the  winter,  and  thus  be  well  fitted  to 
supply  the  expanding  buds  in  spring.  In  many  ganiens,  an 
extinction  of  many  cf  the  old  trees  sliould  be  gradually  eflected. 
I  say  gradually,  because  fretiuently  gardeners  ardent  after 
novelty,  get  themselves  into  scrapes,  by  clearing  away  ton 
much  at  a  time,  and  thus  rendering  the  supply  deficient  until 
their  young  trees  come  into  bearing.  In  planting,  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  the  most  approved  varieties.  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  part:i'ul;irit-e  these  in  this  place.  The 
improved  varieties  of  Pears  should  be  introductd  into 
every  garden,  cither  by  planting,  or  by  grafting  on  esta- 
blished trees.  In  addition  to  their  other  goud  qualities, 
most  of  them  are  great  bearers,  and  produce  fruit  when 
the  trees  are  comparatively  young.  Such  sorts  as  Mari-;  Louise, 
Dunmoret  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Ducliesse  d'Angoul^me, 
Althorp  Crassane,  Glout  Morceau,  Knight's  Monarch,  Passe 
Colmar,  and  Ne  plus  Mearia,  &c.,  will  supply  the  table  with 
delicious  fruit  from  September  to  the  end  of  February,  and  in 
places  at  all  favouraiile,  will  succeed  admirably  as  standard.-^, 
the  fruit  in  general  being  as  well  flavoured,  thougU  not  so 
largo  as  that  grown  against  wall?.  The.  Easter  Benne,  and 
Beurr^  Ranee,  will  furnish  a  supply  until  May,  and  even 
later  if  the  fruit  is  well  preserved  in  jars.  Both  sorts  will 
thrive  in  most  places  as  standards,  but  well  deserve  an  east  or 
west  wall.  No  Pears  need  be  grown  in  favourable  places  on  a 
south  wall,  with  the  exception,  pcihaps,  of  a  Jar^conelle,  to 
supply  early  fruit.  This,  alongwlth  the  Citron  dosCarmes,  and 
one  or  two  more  varieties,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an  early 
supply. 

Radishes. — A  last  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  s  )uth  warm 
border,  and  they  will  be  useful  if  the  weather  continue  mild. 
A  sowing  may  also  be  made  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  to  be  defended 
with  a  frame,  hooped  mats,  oi  straw-covers ;  the  same  tiling 
may  be  done  with  Carrots  and  Onions,  where  very  j  oung  ones 
are  constancy  in  demand.  Ca(//);^ou.'er.— The  glasses  should 
now  be  put  over  the  plants  intended  fnr  the  first  crop  next 
season,  but  the  tops  of  the  glasses  should  remain  off  in  nil 
favourable  weather.  There  is  more  danger  of  having  them 
coming  too  forward,  and  producing  mete  buttons,  than  in 
having  them  too  late.  It  is  better  to  forward  them  in  Bpring, 
than  to  encourage  them  to  grow  uiuch  nnw.— i?,  F. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  /rooffi-.— Continue  to  improve  these  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  value  as  much  as  pnssible,  by  removing  all  unsightly 
trees,  and  replacing  thern  with  others  of  more  value.  Lay  open 
to  view  any  particularly  handsome  trees,  as  recommended  in 
late  Calendars. 

Cci;>7Jice.— Proceed  with  all  necessary  works  in  this  depart- 
ment; extirpate  all  valueless  btUiT,  and  replant  the  spaces  with 
more  profitable  kinds  of  trees. 

Young  Plantations.— 'E.mhr^c^  every  fine  day  for  forwarding 
all  planting  intended  to  be  done  before  spring.  This  is  mucli 
the  best  time  for  the  general  planting  of  evergreen  trees,  as  in 
spring  they  arc  subjected  to  cutting,  dry,  frosty  wintJs,  alter- 
nately with  a  powerful  suti.  In  sheltered,  warm  situations,  and 
With  great  care,  spring  planting  will,  however,  succeed. 

Herfg-e-rowi.— Continue  to  plant  young  Ireeci,  and  make  good 
any  failures, 

-  Nursery  ITorA.— Take  up  and  sort  the  young  trees  for  plant- 
ing out  where  required.  Dig  and  trench  vacant  ground  for  re- 
planting and  sowing  of  seedsj  put  in  some  kinds  now,  and 
Others  HJ  spring.  Let  the  ground  be  got  ready  for  them  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  of  otiier  crops.— TT.  B. 

VII.-COTTAGERS*  GARDENS. 
As  it  is  frequei.tly  the  case  that  a  very  blight  protection  will 
save  Dahlias  and  other  favourite  flowers  until  the  middle,  or 
even  the  end  of  November,  such  of  the  cottagers  as  have  time 
and  means  might  use  some  light  canvas,  or  other  slight  cover- 
ing, to  throw  over  any  plant  particularly  gay  :  with  tliis  several 
degrees  of  frnst  will  be  harmless.  Where  frost  has  taken  effect, 
I.obelias,  Salvia  patens,  and  such  plants,  had  better  be  got  up| 
especially  if  the  flower  stems  are  killed  as  well  as  the  leaves! 
The  Salvias,  in  particular,  ought  to  he  left  in  the  ground  until 
the  stems  die  down,  as  the  tubers  will  be  thereby  much  benefited. 
The  best  way  of  keeping  these  plants  is  to  pot  them  in  pots 
merely  sufficient  to  hold  the  loots,  using  rather  dry  soil,  and  set 
them  where  they  will  be  dry  and  cool.  A  few  degrees  of  frost 
will  be  less  hurtful  than  heat ;  they  must  get  no  water  until  they 
commence  growing.  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  for  turn- 
ing out  in  spring,  ought  to  receive  the  same  treatment;  only 
they  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  up  after  their  beauty  is  once 
destroyed  by  frost.  In  some  cases,  where  the  scarlet  or  other 
Pelargoniums  planted  out  in  beds  are  yet  fresh,  and  have  formed 
flower  buds,  the  cottager  might,  by  careful  removal,  obtain  a 


.ew  goud  plants  lor  flowering  in  the  window,  KLiiher  large  pots 
should  be  used,  aifd  the  plants  got  up  wiih  as  little  disturbance 
to  the  roots  as  pr>ssible  ;  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  little  close 
heat  for  a  fortnight  they  will  recover  with  the  loss  of  only  a 
few  leaves.  Asparagus  beds,  where  the  leaves  and  sterna  are 
brown,  had  better  be  cleared,  and  covered  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  dung.  The  refuse  will  be  useful  for  putting  round  frames  to 
keep  ont  frcst.  If  it  can  be  applied  dry  so  much  the  better,  as 
it  will  be  ICBS  liable  to  heat  and  rot.  Next  week  I  shall  name  a 
few  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  suitable  lor  a  cottage  garden. 
-J.McH. 
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The  higheai  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AppLB-TREiiS.— .4  I'uung  Orchardist. — Perhaps  you  have  planted 
varieties  very  subject  to  canker. 0 

Brks.— J.  Argo.—'SNe  have  given  ao  much  information  about 
Bees  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  that  we  must  refer  you  to 
former  Numbers  for  the  information  you  search  for.  If  that 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  you  had  better  study  some 
treatise  on  Bee  management,  such  as  Bevan  "On  the 
Honey  Bee.*'t 

BiGNONiA  GnANDiPLOR.\.  —  H.  L.  —  Cut  t\\\3,  back  early  in 
spring  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  previous  year's 
wood  ;  and  as  it  seldom  flowers  before  the  end  of  October  or 
November,  and  then  tlie  flowers  generally  get  injured  by 
early  autumn  frosts,  and  fall  off  before  they  expand,  and  as 
the  plant  is  also  very  late  before  it  commences  growing  in 
spring,  you  had  better  encourage  its  early  growth  at  that 
season,  by  placing  some  frame-lights  over  it,  and  mat  the 
ends  up  close  30  as  to  form  a  kind  of  house  over  the  plant; 
the  covering  may  be  removed  about  midsummer,  but  must 
again  be  put  on  before  tha  cold  nights,  or  first  autumn  frosts 
occur. ^ 

Books.— Lej/^on. — We  have  no  book  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayas,  except  Royle's  Illustrations,  in  4l:o,  with  many 
plates.  That  work  is  indispensable  to  botanists  in  t)ie  north 
of  India. — — .?.— The  small  edition  of  "  English  Botany"  con- 
tains figures  of  all  our  wild  flowering  plants. "  There  are  no 
plates  to    Sir    W.  Hooker's  Works,  except  those  which    are 

published  with  them. J.  Steed. — Mackintosh's  "Practical 

Gardener." S.— Pet  zholdt's  "  Lectures  to  Farmers  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry." 

Charcoal.— .4.  Z.— Soft- wooded  plants  make  the  best  charcoal. 
Pile  the  branches  neatly  in  a  large  heap  i  cover  it  over  with 
sods,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom  ; 
light  it  at  the  latter,  and  when  fairly  in  a  blaze  stop  tlie  two 
holes,  and  watch  the  heap  to  see  that  no  flames  burst  through 
the  sides. 

Hyacinths. — A  Cocknei/.—Kehd  what  we  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago  about  Hyacinths  in  glasses  :  keep  them  in  the  dark  in  a 
warm  place  till  roots  appear;  a  fevv  grains  of  salt  or  guano 
sprinkled  in  the  water  can  do  no  harm. 

iNJuav  Bv  Gu.\T3  TBiiSPASsiNO. — A  Subscfiber. — You  may, 
distrain  the  goats  doing  damage  o.i  your  premises,  and  ini. 
pound  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  under  the  Malicious" 
Injuries  Act  (7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  30,  s.  24),  magistrates  can 
convict  a  person  who,  even  after  notice,  merely  suffers  his 
cattle  to  wander  into  the  grounds  of  another  and  do  Injury 
there.  Magistrate's,  however,  constantly  asbumejurisdiction, 
and  convict  where  a  person  actually  turns  or  drives  lue  cattle 
into  his  neighbour's  land,  and  they  do  damage  there.  You 
had  better,  at  all  events,  apply  to  the  magistrates  who  sit  for 
your  district,  and  request  them  to  act  in  the  matter. —  W. 

Insects.—/.  B.  W. — The  active  insects  on  the  Ixora  are  the 
pupre  and  imago  of  a  Psocus,  and  not  the  mates  of  the 
Coccus,  which  you  will  see  represented  in  Cuitis's  Brit.  Ent., 

pl.7i7.il J.  C.  3/.— Your   Palmer  worm   is  the  larva   of 

Agrolis  exclamationis.JJ. Tt.  If'.— Thanks  for  the  flies.    As 

I  expected,  a  vast  number  of  them  are  a  species  of  Chlorops, 
and  may  be  one  of  those  whose  larvaa  have  done  consider- 
able injury  to  the  Corn  crops  this  sumraer./i. 

Mbi.o\s.— .4  You7ig  Reidei-.—ThQ  Melons  to  which  you  refer, 
fp.  688)  are  suspended  Irom  the  wires  to  which  the  Vines  are 
tied.  The  house  is  of  the  common  form,  with  a  lean-to 
roof,  having  a  pit  2^  feet  wide  running  along  the  centre ;  this 
is  heated  below  by  means  of  a  hot- water  tank,  over  which  the 
Melons  are  planted.  There  is  no  crop  in  the  house,  as  the 
Vines  were  only  planted  this  season  ;  the  foliage,  however, 
extends  over  as  much  space  as  if  the  Vines  were  in  bearing. 
If  a  "  Young  Reader  "  wishes  to  try  the  plan,  let  him  in  the 
beginning  of  next  July  plant  out  some  Melons  in  a  vinery 
containing  a  late  crop  of  Grapes.  He  will  find  that  they  will 
goon  weil  together,  8S  by  the  time  the  Grapes  are  beginning 
to  ripen,  the  Melons  will  have  done  swelling;  and  then  the  dry 
warm  atmosphere  which  must  be  kept  up  to  ripen  the  Grapes, 
is  just  what  is  required  for  the  Melons,  a.  F. 

MonpnoLCGY. — A  Constant  Reader. — You  should  use  your  eyes, 
and  then  youwould  find  that  the  Purslane  had  flowers,  although 
very  small  ones;  no  perfect  plants  can  seed  without  fiower- 
ing  first.  The  seed  had,  no  doubt,  been  mixed  in  the  seed- 
shop  v.liere  you  bought  it — a  common  trick. 

Namks  of  FauiT.  — Our  correspondents  are  entreated  to  observe 
that  much  space  and  time  would  be  saved  it  those  who  send 
fruit  for  names  would  forward  along  with  them  a  list  con- 
taining tlie  numbeisand  such  names  as  they  may  have  for 
their  varieties.  Inmanyinstancesthese  would  probably  only  re- 
quite a  little  correction, S.W.  G.—  \,  AslonTown;  2,  White 

Di)yenn6;    3,    Moorfowl   Egg  ;     4,    Golden    Reinette.|[ R. 

Tathum. — No.  1,  which  yuu  bad  for  the  I3euri6  Spence,  is  the 
Brown  Beurre;  and  for  the  Winter  Rousselet,  No.  2,  you  have 
got  the  Bishop's  Thumb.  The  small  ovate  pale-yellow  sweet 
Apple,  called  the  Small  Stolk,  is  not  known  by  any  other 

name.ll W,    S.    J.— I,    Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  2,   Beilfordshire 

Foundling;  3,   Kirke's  Golden  Pippin;  4,  Wniter  Nelis ;    fi, 

Beurre  de  Capiauroont.  |I W.  //.- Blenheim  Pippin.  U 

F.  Darby, —Hot  the  Colmar,  but  St,  Germain  :  the  other  is  the 


White  Doyenne.  Spec:mens  of  both  varieties  unusually  large, 
doubtless,  as  you  obseive,  in  consequence  of  having  your 

fruits  excessively  thinned. !| St.  M.  H. — 3,  4,  Lamb  Abbey 

Pearmaiu  ;  6,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  7,  Kirke's  Golden  Pippin ;  8, 
probably  Black  Annett;  g,  Blenheim  Pippinj  10,  Yoikshire 
Greening;  1 1,  Large  H  nuthouse;  12,  H  diandbury  ;  13,  Court  of 

v;iclt.[i A  Constant  Reader— \,  Winter  Bon  Ciiit-tien  ;  2, 

Brown  Beurre ;  3,  Passe  Colmar ;  4,  Bishop's  Thumb ;  6,  Uve- 

dale's  St.  Germain  ;  7,  Marie  Louise  ;    8,   Winter  Nells. y 

K.  r.  — I,   Beauty   of    Kent;   2.   Hollandbury ;    3.   Northern 

Greening;    4,  Gansel's  Bergamot.il Tliomas   Viecd. — Fie- 

mish    Beauty.ll A  Subscriber. — Blenheim    Pippin. || T. 

Barnes. — Uvedale'sSt.  Germain  || iiAod«n.— Beurre Diel.IJ 

—Rusnet.—YoMT  Apple  appears  to  be  Loan's  Pearmain,  in 

good  perfection.!! -■!  Coititant  iieurft'r.— 1,  Minchall  Crab; 

3,  Nonsuch.]! S.  H. — Nailing  the  tickets  upon  your  fruit 

with  iron  tacks,  is  not  so  secure  as  might  bo  supposed.  The 
acid  juice  partially  dissolves  the  iron,  exudes  and  obliterates 
the  numbers,  or  the  nail  loosens  as  tlie  surrounding  tissue 
wastes,  and  drops  out.  Of  those  yuu  sent  there  were  found 
attached— 2,  Winter  Pearmain  ;  3,  Blenheim  Pippinj  8,  Down- 
ton  ;  U,  Posse  Colmar.    Some  well-coloured  Fearn's  Pippin 

and   Goldea   Reinitles   were  observed.  |1 Mrs.    W.  —  The 

Seeilling  Apple  is  hundsome  and  sugary;  but  although  good 
it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Golden  Reinette,  which 
becomes  fif  for  use  at  the  same  timc.|| J.  D. — 1,  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  large,  finely-coloured  Apple,  not  known;  it 
deserves  particular  notice;  3,  Hughes's  Gjtden  Pippin;  4, 
Cockle  Pippin;  6,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  9,  Verte  Longue  ; 
10.  Coc's  Fine  late  red  Flum.|| 
Namrs  of  Plants-- C.  25.— As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
flowers  jammed  to  pieces  among  cotton  wool,  your  plant  is 
Oncidium  trulliferumj  but  it  mtiy  be  new.  We  never  savr 
the  fruit  of  Stephanotus  ;  no  doubt  it  is  poisonous. 
pEAcn-TnBKs.—  Qucrfs/.— These  may  be  partially  pruned  as 
early  as  October.  At  Montreuil,  such  bearing  shoots  as  are 
not  required  for  the  extension  of  the  tree  are  cut  out  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered  |j 
pEAEs.—Qut'i  !s(.— There  can  be  no  advantage  in  raising  Pear- 
trees  from  cuttings  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wood  of  cultivated 
varieties  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  wild  species ;  conse- 
quenUy,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  enduring  vicissitudes. 
The  varieties  of  Pears  you  enumerate,  Marie  Louise,  Napo- 
leon, Beurr^  Diel,   and   Ganael's  Eergamot,   should  not  be 

gathered  until  they  readily  part  from  the  spur.|j H.  W.  B. 

— The  Pear  you  sent  possesses  all  the  excellence  you  ascribe 
to  it,  and  will  be  specially  noticed  as  soon  as  possiijie.ll 
PuAn-TREES. —  fV.  S.  7.— The  spots  on  the  leaves  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  Pear-tree  Blister  Moth,  en  which  you  will  find 
an  excellent  article,  with  a  figure  and  description,  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  vol.  i.  p.  260.  Sweep  up  and  burn  every  leaf,  care- 
fully remove  the  surface  soil  from  around  the  tree,  and  sub- 
stitute fresh.  With  regard  to  your  list  of  Pear.^,  you  will 
probably  find  the  Beurri;  Spence  to  be  the  same  as  some  of 
the  other  varieties  you  enumerate,  ail  of  which  are  good.U 
Spruce  bker.— Will  any  of  our  correspondenti  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  J.  C.  how  this  wholesome  beverage  is  best 
made?  Is  Dintzic  Spruce  the  same? 
Stove  PLAJiTS.—Aliquis.—Musa.  Cavendishii,  Mangoes,  and 
Guavas  ofifer  you  the  best  chance  of  ripening  tropical  fruits. 
You  may  procure  them  of,  or  through,  any  of  the  great 
Lnndon  Nurserymen.  Among;  gay  stove  plants,  take  Euphor- 
bia jucquiniflora,  all  the  Achimenea,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima, 
Eignonia  venusta,  Passifiora  Loudoni  and  quadrangularis  (a 
fruit),  Ixoras,  Thunbergias,  and  Oncidium  Lat.ceanum. 
STRAWBEaniES.—iif.  .^.— Small  round  stones  will  not  keep  air 
from  the  roots;  it  will  find  its  way  freely  through  their  inter- 
stices. We  recommend  them  in  preference  to  tiles,  when 
they  can  be  had— 1st,  because  they  cost  nothing;  and  2d, 
because  they  look  very  neatly. 
ViNE-B0HDER3.—i?"sCicu5.— The  main  bulk  of  the  compost  for 
a  Vine-border  should  consist  of  lich  turf;  to  which  may  be 
added  bone-dust  aiid  cow-dung.  You  may  plant  a  Vine  for 
each  sash,  and  allow  three  cubic  yards  of  tompost  for  each, 
plant;  this  will  admit  of  the  border  being  ten  feet  wide;  or, 
with  48  cubic  feet,  you  may  form  it  only  6  feet  wide  in  the  first 
instance,  and  add  6  feet  more  as  the  Vine-roots  extend,  which 
will  prove  advantageous.  Paving,  or  any  other  covering  which 
would  prevent  the  access  of  lain  to  the  roijts  in  summer,  is 
objectionable.  If  you  have  strong  and  weak  growing  sorts, 
and  can  afford  separate  beds  for  each,  so  much  the  better. 
The  rod  system  of  pruning  is  best  far  large  bunches,  and  for 
some  varieties;  close  spurring  for  producing  ou  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  some  othersj  a  heavier  crop  consisting  of  a 
greater  number  of  smaller  bunches. ||  . 

Wistaria  sinensis.— ■■!  Subscriber.— Prane  this  about  thel 
beginning  of  March  ;  cut  the  leading  shoots  about  half  way^ 
hack,  and  spur  the  others  in  rather  short.^ 
Miscellaneous.— S.  B.  3fi9.—We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  demand  for  your  talents;  the  field  is  a  very  small  one, 
and  is  already  fully  occupied.    Teaching  is  the  only  mode  of 

turning  such    talent  to    profitable    accuunt. A.    il/.— The 

best  season  to  plant  Belladonna  Lilies  is  the  beginning  of 

August. Querist.— Oit  the  strong  shoots  of  your  China 

Roses  about  half  way  down.  Stop  and  cut  back  the  long 
shoots  of  Climbing  Roses,  if  not  wanted  to  cover  a  large  space 
quickly.    Spruce  Firs  make  an  excellent  hedge  for  shelter.^ 

A  Ladi/.—YoaT  dark  closet  is  too  cold  for  the  Hyacinth. 

roots  to  show  themselves  quickly.  Can  you  not  wrap  the 
glasses  in  some  old  bbize,  or  placs  tl.em  where  they  get  a 
little  artificial  warmth  ;  that  is  essential.  Wateryour  turf  with 
lime-water,  prepared  by  steeping  fresh  lime  iu  water  for 
24  hours,  and  draining  off  the  clear  fluid.    A  peck  of  lime  is 

enough  for  a  hogshead  of  water. A.  M.  S,— Your  plant  of 

Oleander  ha?  probably  been  allowed  to  get  dirty,  which  is 

the  cause  of  white  scale  farming  on  it.^ A.  Z. — The  leaves 

of  Pinus  Pseudo-stiobus  sent  are  by  no  means  uncommoni 
most  of  the  strong-gro\Ting  kinds,  if  they  happen  to  lose 
the  leading  point  of  the  young  shoot  during  the  growing 
season  (which  is  frequently  caused  by  the  Pine-beetle), 
will  lose  the  power  of  elongating,  and  consequently  to 
form   those    monstrous  leaves,   especially  if  the  plants  are 

young    and   vigorous.^ A    Young   Begiiiner.  — ]iiX^hdMZ 

ciliaris,  Trichonema  speciosum,  and  Cyrtanthus  odorus  are 
greenhouse  bulbs;   Giiffinia  hyacintiiina  is astove  bulb.  You 

had  better  not  stait  ihem  till  February. 5 H.  i).— Ipomcea 

Learii  Is  a  perennial.  Your  plant  on  the  back  of  your  con- 
scivatory  is  perhaps  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  sliaded  by 
other  plants.    Train  it  to  a  rafter  where  it  will  be  within  a 

foot  of  the  glass,  and  it  will  flower  freely. 5 R.  J.  IT'.— We 

do  not  know  to  whom  the  Pansy  belongs  noticed  under  the 
initials  Z.  j4.*— 11^.  £.— You  can  hardly  hoiie  to  save  your 
Cajie  plants  without  better  means  than  you  possess.  Never- 
theless it  mny  be  worth  trying  whether  ihey  will  not  survive 
where  they  are  by  having  six  inches  of  sand  (sea  s^nd  will  do) 
placed  well  over  the  roots,  and  some  Spruce  branches  tucked 
in  among  their  shoots. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Fuchsias.— G.  S.— Your  seedling  Ju?ir«a  appears  tomuch  greater 
advantage  on  the  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  is  handsome, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good;  the  flov.'eris  stout  and  hand- 
some, but  we  are  still  of  opinion  it  carries  too  much  colour  in 
the  tube  and  sepals  for  the  vermilion  corolla.* 
pANsiES.— TI'.  .1/.— The  Pansy  sent  is  a  good  specimen  of  form, 

but  it  wants  substance,  and  is  common  in  colour.* 
VuRBKNAS.— j4    Constant  Reader.—Yowv  specimen    is    a  good 
variety:  it  is  not  novel  in  colour,  but  the  size  of  the  light 

centre  makes  it  attractive,* IF*.  W.  W. — Your  seedling  is 

a  laige  and  handsome  variety  of  a  bright  rose  colour.* — — 
G.  5.— Your  specimen  is  large,  and  carries  a  fine  head  of 
bloom,  but  it  appears  to  want  novelty  of  colour.* 
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DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZER'S are,  considering:  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  comiinj-ed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  Bcknowleilged  powerful 
fertilizers.  They  arc  fairly  before  the  Fubiic  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  ttie  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  &c.)-  5  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  cq'ial  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
manure.  They  are  appl  cable  to  fill  sorts  of  fi'=ld  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  ti.>p  gr^)\V!h,  as  Corn,  Hops,  Ac.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 
Price  of  each,] 0^  per  ton,  or  \2s.  per  cwt. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
13  etteosively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowet  s.  Sold  in  quarts  at  is.  6d.,  mid  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  6d.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  redace  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above.  London — Mr.  FothergiH,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Broadwall.  HlACktiRCs 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  23,  Cornhillj  Hurst  &  M\\ialleu.6, 
Leadenhall-street;  Winstaidy,  Poultry  ;  Pace  &  Co..  St.  Peter's 
Aliey.  Norfolk— BullardandWatts,  Korwich.  Sullolk— Mr.  W. 
Revans,  Yosford.  Leicester  — Mott  and  Co.  Gloucestershire- 
Mr.  Betterton,  Fairford.  Dcvons.iire— Mr.  Seward,  Plymouth. 
Wilts  — Mr.  G.  King,  Devizes.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderlaud,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 
Dandee— Green  and  Co,     Further  respectable  Asreots  wanted. 
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SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  26,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THt  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Trubeoav,     Oi:t.   31_A(rricuUur;.l  Imp.  Soc- ollreJaud. 
Wednesuay,  Nov.    6— Agricultural  Society  of  En^hnd. 
Thursuav,     Nuv.    7 — AarlLniltural  Imp.  Soc- ot  Irulaud. 

far:\iers'  clubs.  n:" 

Oct.  29  -  Chfptton-,  Wii'lcham  Mrtrkei,  Voxford. 

I\  a  former  Number  we  called  attention  to  the 
numerous  crops  of  Barley  which  are  yet  in  the  field, 
and  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  such  a  circum- 
stance might  have  been  prevented.  Whatever  effect 
our  advice  and  llie  experience  of  the  season  may 
have  on  our  management  for  the  future,  our  present 
duty  is  unquestionably  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  a 
bad  bargain,  and  to  contend  to  the  utmost  of  our 
means  with  the  disadvantages  which  are  before  us, 
from  whatever  cause  they  may  have  resulted. 

One  of  these  disadvantages— the  difficultv  of 
SECURING  THE  CROP — is  now  felt  pretty  generally. 
The  state  of  the  crop,  owing  to  its  mixture  of  ripe 
and  half-ripe  straw,  is  such,  that  it  requires  much 
more  than  ordinary  fine  weather ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  instead  of  a 
continuation  of  the  fine  warm  weather  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  secure  the  crop  quickly,  we  have  fre- 
quent showers,  heavy  fo^^s,  and  short  days.  To 
expose  our  crop  for  so  long  a  period  with  a  certainty 
of  fickle,  and  s.probabilUij  of  stormy  weather  before  us, 
is  a  matter  of  such  imminent  risk  that  it  becomes  a 
question  of  duty  with  all  who  are  thus  situated  to 
ask,  Is  there  no  method  of  avoiding  it.^ 

In  our  opinion,  the  following  method,  which  has 
been  often  successfully  employed,  in  securing  grain 
in  difficult  and  adverse  seasons,  will  be  found  capable 
of  diminishing  in  a  very  great  degree  the  risk  alluded 
to.  and  will  enable  us  to  harvest  our  backward  crops 
without  the  delay  and  danger  of  more  than  a  day  or 
two's  fic'/ding. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  after  the  grain  is  cut, 
when  the  straw  is  dry — i.  c.  free  from  rain  or  ex- 
traneous moisture — to  secure  the  crop  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: —  Place  four  sheep  bars  or  hurdles  in 
two  parallel  lines,  leaving  a  space  of  about  S-l  inches 
wide  between  the  rows.  This  will  form  a  double 
fence  about  6  yards  in  length.  Upon  each  side  of 
the  double  fence  spread  a  bottom  of  thorns,  and  upon 
this,  place  a  course  of  sheaves  luUh  the  heads  towards 
the  sheep  bars.  After  a  few  courses  of  sheaves  have 
been  laid  in  this  manner  put  an  occasional  one  with 
tlie  sheaves  longitudinally.  Continue  to  build  up 
the  wall  of  sheaves  on  each  side  of  the  bars  until  you 
h^ve  got  2  feet  above  ihe  bars  ;  after  which  lay  a 
course  over  the  passage  between  the  bars,  and  roof  up 
both  sides  to  the  centre.  Cover  the  roof  with  old 
thatch  or  I.osestraw,  and  bind  it  well  down.  This 
may  be  done  without  treading  on  the  rick,  as  the 
more  lightly  the  sheave-s  lie,  tlie  better  the  work  is. 

This  heing  done,  v;e  have  a  rick,  through  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  a  passage  or  flue  .5  feet  deep 
by  2  feet  wide,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  sheaves  are 
generally  towards  the  passage,  the  air  has  free  access 
to  the  grain— in  fact,  there  is  a  continual  current  of 
ajr  pasfcing  through  every  part  of  tlie  rick  ;  for  as  the 
ftides  of  the  rick  are  only  one  course  of  sheaves  in 
thickness,  tliere  is  a  multitude  of  Hues  leading  into 
the  main  passage,  through  the  whole  of  which  there 
i»  a  continual  draught;  by  which  arrangement  the 
grain  gets  all  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, without  any  of  its  rihks. 

The  rick  which  we  have  now  described — two  bars 
in  length— will  bold  the  produce  of  half  an  acre  of 
land,  and  when  properly  built  v;ill  !iar<Ien  and 
weather  it  nearly  aw  soon  as  if  it  were  in  shock.  Ijy 
prolonging  ibe  double  row  of  harH  a  rick  of  any  si/c 
may  be  formed.  \Vc  shouhl  advise,  however,  that 
cirery  half  acre  hbould  he  put  in  separate  letigtiif-,:.  v., 
Ibat  communication  with  tlic  other  ricks  should  ho 
broken  off  by  a  passage  2  or  W  feet  wide,  at  the  end 
of  every  alternate  bar;  tliis  passage,  running  at  right 
angiw  Willi  the  longitudinal  one,  would  materially 
increase  the  circulation  of  air.     The  following  is  a  ' 


ground  sketch  of  the  rick  containing  the  produce  of 
an  acre  \— 


Bottom  of  Rick. 


Dottom  of  Rick. 


Bottom  of  Btck. 


Bottom  of  Rick. 


I  bars  iu  length. 


2  bars  in  length. 


Any  number  of  these  ricks,  it  will  be  seen,  may 
easily  be  made,  and  the  air  will  have  equal  access  to 
every  part;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks  the  grain  which  has  been  so  secured,  however 
raw  it  mat/  have  beeiiy  will  come  out  fit  for  the  stack- 
yard or  the  barn. 

If  we  claim  any  merit  for  this  method  of  securing 
grain  in  an  adverse  season,  it  is  on  the  score  of 
utility,  not  of  originality.  On  the  contrary,  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations  is,  that  it  has  in  several 
cases  been  employed  with  perfect  success,  and  that 
there  are  several  modifications  of  the  same  principle 
in  common  use.  Among  these  we  may  name  the 
frame-work  chimney,  which  is  so  generally  used  in 
all  stacks  in  Scotland,  and  that  which  is  used  in  hay- 
stacks in  England.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
original  and  simple  illustration  of  the  principle  by 
which  we  now  propose  to  secure  grain  in  diflScult 
times,  is  that  of  setting  Me  stack  astride  of  a  Quick- 
thorn  hedge;  a  practice  which  has  long  been  honoured 
by  the  approbation  of  our  grandsires,  and  which 
derives  its  utility  from  its  admitting  ^  current  of  air 
into  the  stack. — H. 

PARHELIA,  &c., 

Seeo  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  on  20th  aud  21st  October,  IHH. 

On  the  days  above  stated  I  noticed  very  rare  and  inte- 
resting atmospheric  phenomena,  on  which  the  following 
are  my  remarks.  For  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the 
20th  the  weather  had  been  showery  with  slight  frosts  at 
night.  20th— baroineter,  mas.  29.551,  mio.  29.248; 
thermometer,  max.  53°,  miti  4.0°;  wind,  S.W. ;  mean 
amount  of  cloud,  6-^  ;  hw  cumuli ;  fine  sunshine  a.m.  ; 
nimbus  and  cirrostrati,.  dull,  with  few  drops  of  rain  at 
5  P.M.  At  8b.  30m.  P.M.  a  briUiant  halo  of  45° encircled 
the  moon  ;  at  8h.  •iOm.  a  mock  moon,  of  a  pale  silyery 
hue,  shone  out  of  the  halo  on  the  E.  side,  and  on  the 
horizontal  level  of  the  moon  ;  this  continued  visible  tUl 
8b.  50m.  P.M.  ;  tjie  lunar  halo  remained  all  night. 
8h.  30m.,  noticed  a  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  display 
of  Aurora  Boiealia :  a  broad  stream  of  flame  extended 
from  theN.E.  horizon,  through  the  constellations  Auriga, 
Capella,  Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  Cygnus,  Lyra,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  horizon  in  VV.,  near  Serpentarius  ;  this 
band  flickered  brightly  for  15  minutes,  when  it  vanished. 
8h,  40m. — a  flame  crossed  (through  the  broad  flame) 
from  the  Polar  star  through  Perseus.  8h.  45m. — another 
stream  of  light  extended  through  Ursa  major,  Ursa 
minor,  to  Draco  :  at  this  time  the  flame  from  the  Polar 
star  to  Perseus  was  very  vivid.  During  the  whole  of 
this  display  the  horizon  from  N.E.  round  by  N.  to  N.W. 
appeared  as  one  continual  flame,  not  glaring  upwards, 
bat  along  the  horizon  ;  tiierefore  the  chief  portion  of  the 
light  was  reflected  from  below.  At  9  o'cloi;k  the  Aurora 
Borealis  vanished,  excepting  a  slight  glimmering  now 
and  then,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  perceived  had 
not  the  phenomenon  been  noticed  before.  At  11  p.m. 
the  stars  ahone  through  a  haze,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  being  surrounded  by  burrs. 

Oc^.  21. — Few  cumuli  and  cirri;  fine  sunshine  a.m., 
dull  p.m.;  rainy  night;  barometer,  max.  29.572,  min. 
29  241  ;  thermometer,  max.  55°,  min.  39^  ;  wind,  S.E.; 
mean  force  of  wintl,  2  ;  mean  amount  of  cloud,  7  ;  ther- 
mometer at  9  a.m.,  47'' ;  hygrom.,  42^-° ;  therm.  9  p.m., 
'1GA°  ;  hygrom.,  40^  ;  barometer  rising. 

At   11    o'clock    A.M.  a    higidy  prismatic    halo,    c  o, 

of  45**   in    diameter,   surrounded   the   sun  ;    the   clouds 

around  were  thinlinear  cirri,  those  on  the  horizon  cumuli. 

View  of  tlie  Phenomenon  at  Sh.  )0m.  p.m.,  with  the  addition  of 

the  Parhelia. 


111.  15ra The  halo  cc  and  inverted  arc  of  rainbow 

D  D  again  appeared ;  the  latter  was  very  distinctly  pris- 
matic, having  the  red  colour  next  the  sun.  From  this 
time  until  a  little  after  2  o'clock  no  change  worthy  of 
mention,  excepting  that  the  inverted  rainbow  kept  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  in  brightness,  and  every  now  and 
then  so  brilliant  that  you  could  scarcely  look  at  it. 

2h.  Im. — A  Parhelion,  a  a,  of  a  silvery  colour, 
appeared  in  the  S.E.  side  of  the  halo  c  c,  and  on  the 
horizontal  level  of  the  sun. 

2h,  5m. — Mock  sun  vanished  ;  the  portion  E  of  inverted 
rainbow  d  d  was  extremely  bright. 

2h.  9m. — A  halo,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  rain- 
bow, FF,, became  visible,  surrounding  the  upper  or  N.E, 
half  of  the  halo  c  c,  at  a  distance  of  15°  from  it;  this  was 
of  a  sihery  hue. 

2b.  10m. — Another  inverted  arc  of  a  rainbow,  g  G, 
appeared  at  the  vertex  of  the  rainbow  f  f.  The  inverted 
rainbow  d  d  was  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree.  Both 
the  inverted  rainbows,  d  d  and  G  g,  were  situated  and 
opened  in  a  direction  to  the  N.E. 

2h.  15fn. — Atmosphere  very  dense.  Inverted  arc  of 
rainbow  g  g,  and  rainbow  r  F,  and  S.E.  side  of  the  halo 
c  c,  disappeared.  Inverted  rainbow  b  d  very  brilliant. 
Few  cirrostrati  below  the  sun,  and  cumuli  round  the 
horizon. 

2h.  18m. — Halo  c  c  very  indistinct.  Inverted  rainbow 
D  D  still  very  bright. 

2b.  2Gm. — Inverted  rainbow  d  d  vanished.  A  faint 
parhelion  b  e  was  visible  in  halo  c  c,  on  the  N.AV.  side, 
and  on  the  horizontal  level  of  the  sun  ;  this  lasted  till 
2h.  30m-,  when  all  vanished.  Scud  and  cirrostrati 
covered  the  whole  visible  surface  of  the  sky,  and  became 
more  dense  every  minute.  The  clouds  were  evidently 
formed  on  the  spot,  and  plainly  by  the  vapours  reaching 
the  cold  current.     Overcast,  close  evening  ;  rainy  night. 

Excepting  the  halo  c  o  and  inverted  rainbow  d  d,  which 
were  prismatic,  the  colour  was  pale  silver  throughout. 

A  very  similar  phenomenon  to  the  one  seen  to-day  was 
noticed  by  Hevelius  at  Dantzic  on  30th  March,  1660, 
only  this  was  parhelia,  and  that  described  by  the  Pohsh 
astronomer  paraselence. — B.  J,  Loive,  Highfield  Houses 
Lenton,  Nottinghamshire. 


S.W 
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llii.  30m, — An  Inverted  arc  of  a  rainbow,  n  n,  rcntit  g 
on  the  Hiimmit  of  tlio  halo  c  c  appf^ariMl.  At  the  point  n, 
where  thin  rainbow  cut  the  halo,  itwriB  almont  as  brilliant 
(IB  the  Klin  it«(;ir.  Thia  lanled  till  Oh.  Ifim.  i-.m.,  when  it 
vaniahcd,  together  with  the  halo. 


GEO-AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  ON  SOUTH 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

^Continued from p^ige  691.) 

Mountain  Limestone.- — This  rock  occupies  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  district.  It  occurs  in  a  tract  of 
a  horse-shoe  form,  and  of  considerable  breadth,  under- 
lying the  millstone  grit,  and  overlying  the  strata  of  the 
old  red  series  from  Sodbury  by  Wickwar,  Cromhali,  and 
Alveston,  as  far  as  Almondsbury.  On  going  southwards 
from  Almondsbury  we  pass  over  a  district  of  lias  clay, 
which  here  appears  to  overlie  the  limestone,  for,  imme- 
diately beyond  Henbury,  we  again  come  upon  that  rock, 
forming  the  range  of  hills  which  extend  towards  the  Avon 
beyond  Kings weston.  From  this  spot  it  widens  out 
between  WestburyaQd  Filton,  in  a  southerly  direction. 
A  considerable  tract  of  this  rock  is  exposed  south  of 
Bristol,  comprising  Clifton  and  Durdam  Downs,  &c. 
The  rock  here  is  much  intersected  by  wide  veins  of  cal- 
careous spar,  which  is  quarried  and  broivcn  down  to 
a  fine  gravel  and  used  for  rough-casting  buildings. 
The  mountain  limestone,  more  than  any  other  rock  in 
the  district,  seems  to  have  suffered  violence.  The  fault 
on  Alveston  Down,  that  at  Doynton,  the  extensive  ravine 
at  Clifton  through  which  the  Avon  flows,  a  similar  one 
between  Wick  and  Doynton,  through  which  the  Boyd 
runs,  another  at  Tortworth  Park,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
grounds  of  Blaize  Castle,  Henbury,  all  occur  in  this 
rock.  They  are  productive  of  the  finest  and  most  pic- 
turesque views  in  the  county.  The  mountain  limestone 
does  not  form  a  good  building  stone,  being  too  splintery 
for  the  mason's  chisel.  It  forms  an  excellent  road  ma- 
terial, however.  The  only  rock,  indeed,  wiiich  can  com- 
pete with  it  in  the  district  for  that  purpose,  is  the  trap 
rock  of  Daraory,  near  Tortworth,  but  this,  though  per- 
haps ft  tougher  and  more  durable  material,  does  not  form 
nearly  so  smooth  or  so  excellent  a  road.  This  rock  is 
also  the  best  source  of  lime  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  county  ;  it  burns,  when  pure,  as  at  Crom- 
hail,  of  a  perfectly  white  colour. 

Agricultural  Character  of  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
— The  surface  of  this  district,  with  the  exception  of 
instances  just  alluded  to,  is  uniform  and  regular.  It  has 
frequently  a  bare  and  bleak  aspect,  because  of  the  want 
of  hedgerow  trees,  and  because  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  downs  and  commons.  The  general  level  of  the 
district,  too,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  it  is  thus  more  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  Beech  and  the  Ash  are  the  trees  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  on  it  ,*  the  Elm  is  also  occasionally  seen. 
The  commons  are  dry,  the  pasture  on  them  close  but 
Bweet.  This  district  is  about  one-half  under  arable  cul- 
ture. Tiie  pasture-Iand^^ia  easily  burnt ;  there  cannot  be 
too  wet  a  season  for  the  soil  wliere  it  ia  sliullow.  An  ave- 
rage crop  of  about  18  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  is  cut.  The  soil 
on  the  arable  land  is  full  of  angular  fragments  of  the 
rock,  and  is  generally  very  thin.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
calcareous  loam  when  of  any  depth,  and  its  natural  light- 
npsa,  increased  by  the  numberless  fraf2;ments  of  stone 
occurring  in  it,  renders  it  an  excellent  Barley  soil.  The 
rotation  adopted  is  one  of  four  years'  duration,  the  same 
as  that  adopted  on  the  niillntone  grit  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  ;  Ist  year  WhcHt,  2d  Barley,  3d  Seeds,  4th  Pota- 
toes. Turnips  are  sometimes  grown  instead  of  seeds, 
and  frequently  that  cro|)  is  omitted  altogethei'.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  more  exhausting  suc- 
ceBnion  of  cropH.  Everything  is  carried  oft'  the  land,  and 
very  litlle  return  la  made  to  it.     The  grain  is  taken  to 
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Bristol,  tlie  straw,  sold  as  litter,  or  thatch,  is  taken  there 
too,  and  the  Potatoes  also  supply  the  Bristol  market. 
The  loads  of  dimg  which  are  brought  back  in  the  wag- 
gons on  their  return  fiotn  Bristol  can  form  no  equal 
return  for  the  crops  thus  carried  away.  The  average 
crop  of  Wheat  per  acre  is  about  20  bushels  ;  of  Bariey 
32,  and  of  Potatoes  60  sacks.  Eight  tons  of  the  hitter 
crop  is  considered  an  excellent  crop  ;  it  is  equal  to  about 
80  sacks. 

The  soil  on  this  rock  is  sometimes  limed  by  some  :  this 
is  said  to  do  good  ;  and  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  of  no  use 
at  all.  It  is  a  general  practice  on  those  farms  which  lie 
over  the  clay  and  slate  alternating  with  this  rock  near 
Itchington  and  Tytherington  ;  the  soil  is  there  of  a  cold 
clayey  nature.  The  district  of  this  rock  between  Etberfon 
and  Lyttleton  differs  from  that  on  the  hill  in  being  more 
sheltered  ;  it  is  covered  with  the  Elm  and  the  Ash  in  the 
hedgerow  ;  the  soil  is  also  generally  deeper,  and  the  land 
more  generally  in  pasture.  With  these  exceptions  it  is 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  formation. — M.  S. 


ON  LIMING  LA-ND. 
[The  following  analyses,  for  the  Monmouth  Farmers' 
Club,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey, 
show   what  great    variety   exists   in     the    composition 
of  limestones  within  but  few  miles  of  one  another,] 

A'o,  I. —  Limesto7ie,  Great  Doivard,  Herefurdshire, 

Carbonate  of  lime 56. s 

.     39.2 


,,  „    mag-nesia 

Earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron 


No.  1.^ Limestone,  Stanton,  Gloucesternhiri 
Carbonate  of  Jime,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron 

,,  ,,  magnesia 

Eartl)y  matter  and  oxide  of  iron 
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No.  3.  — Limestone,  Whitecli/t,  Gloucatershire. 

Carbonate  of  lime 5q  g 

„  ,,  mafrnesia *    ^{ f. 

Earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron         .....'      K3 


No.  4.— Limestone,  Stoiv  Greo?,  Ghvceslerslure. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron.       .        .       .'       i 
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93.6 


No.  b.— Limestone,  J/ton,  JllonmoutlisJih 
Caibonate  of  lime         .  .... 

Earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron  .... 


99.3 
7 


Result  of  the  use  of  the  Stow  Green  Lime  put  on  in  a 
caustic  state  in  September  and  October  upon  the  dry 
sandy  meadows  along  the  bank  of  the  Wye  (except  No.  5) 
extending  about  two  miles  from  Whitebrook  to  the 
village  of  Landogo,  Monmouthshire,  No.  1  being  near 
Whitebrook,  and  No.  6  adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Lan- 
dogo.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were  covered  with  rotten  dung 
at  the  rate  of  20  yards  per  acre  between  the  years  1830 
and  1834  ;  the  other  meadows  have  not  had  any  manure 
in  the  memory  of  man.  The  average  produce  of  hay 
from  these  meadows  when  cut  in  season  (without  manure) 
for  the  last  20  years  has  been  only  from  10  cwt.  to 
14  cwt.  per  acre.  A  part  of  each  meadow  was  left 
■without  lime,  that  a  fair  trial  might  be  made,  and  the 
■whole  of  Ihe  trials  (except  No.  (i)  were  taken  within 
three  yanls  of  each  other  ;  indeed  many  of  the  trials 
were  within  a  foot ;  the  line  where  the  lime  was  put 
being  so  strongly  marked  that  a  perfect  stranger  might 
tell  which  part  was  limed  and  which  part  not.  The  best 
plan  is  to  put  the  lime  in  heaps  of  one  or  two  waggon- 
loads,  covering  the  heaps  with  a  thick  coat  of  earth  till 
it  is  slaked,  and  then  to  haul  or  wheel  it  out  in  a  cans  io 
state,  spreading  it  out  of  the  cart  or  barrow.  If  the 
place  where  the  loads  are  put  down  is  shovelled  out 
clean,  there  will  in  those  places  be  the  strongest  crop  of 
Grass  the  following  summer.  Stow  Green  is  within 
three  miles  of  these  meadows,  and  the  price  of  the  lime 
feeing  4s.  Qd.  per  dozen,  or  Hd.  per  bushel,  the  cost  of 
manuring  at  the  rate  of  108  bushels  amounts  to  2/5.  per 


1843 
1835 
1836 


1R38 
1835 


108 
144 
216 
126 


103 
126 


do. 
do. 
3d 
4tb 
7th 
2d 
3d 
5th 


Quantity  of 
hay  on  the 
limed  part 
per  acre 
more  than 
on  the  part 
not  limed. 

Cwt. 
42) 

m>  ■ 

184  j 

104 
20| 
11 

4i 
22 


20^. 


REMARKS. 


From  this  trial  it  appears  the 
more  lime  used  the  more 
Grass. 

The  limed  part  of  this  mea- 
dow may  now  be  traced  by 
a  stranger. 


This  pipce  has  a  barn  in  it,  and 
adjoins  the  turnpike-ro.td,  near 
the  vill;i[.'e  of  LandoRo;  alihoiiirh 
the  pan  limed  has  had  no  manure 
8inue(now  tiiijht  years)  attianner 
may  at  om-o  sul-  the  great  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  part 
not  limed  J  the  limed  part  bein^f 
very  superior  in  heibiiRe  and 
produire.  In  faL-t,  as  Irtnp  es 
there  is  a  blade  of  Grans  upon 
the  limed  part  the  atock  will  not 
toui;h  the  other. 


The  lower  part  of  No.  3  was  this  Hutumn  (for  the 
first  time)  dressed  with  lime  from  Stow  Green,  varying 
'from  lOS  bushels  up  to  360  bushels  per  acre,  and  with 
lime  from  Whiteclitt  at  the  rate  of  72  bushels  per  acre, 
in  quarters  of  an  acre  adjoining,  with  a  strip  in  the 
centre  without  anything  put  on.  From  a  trial  made  this 
autumn  it  appears  that  lime  in  these  meadows  sinks  at 


the  rate  of  aboat  one  inch  per  annum.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  same  quantity  of  lime  per  acre,  mixed  with 
30  yards  of  ditch-earth  and  road-scrapings,  put  upon 
some  of  these  meadows,  has  not  produced  so  great  a  crop 
of  hay  as  the  same  quantity  of  lime  put  on  in  a  caustic 
state.  A  trial  was  made  in  one  of  these  meadows  with 
20  cart-loads  of  unfermented,  or  raw  horse-dung  per 
acre  against  20  yards  of  rotten  dung.  The  result  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  raw  dung  the  first  year  ;  but 
the  rotten  dung  had  the  advantage  the  second  year,  when 
the  trace  of  both  was  nearly  lost.  A  trial  has  been  made 
in  one  meadow  with  scavengers*  manure  from  Bristol,  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre,  and  although  it  was  delivered 
upon  the  bank  at  35.  per  ton,  the  increase  of  hay  did  not 
pay  half  the  cost.  —  Communicated  from  the  Jieport  of 
the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club,  h\j  R.  IV.  Purchas,  Sec. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 
Oats. — The  varieties  of  this  grain  commonly  culti- 
vated in  East  Lothian,  are  the  Potato,  Ilopetoun,  Early 
and  Late  Angus,  Sandy  Dun,  and  several  others.  The 
first-named  kind,  whicli  was,  it  appears,  introduced  into 
this  county  in  1801,  possesses  the  greatest  reputation  ; 
and  although  it  is  not  so  well  suited  to  inferior  soils  and 
elevated  situations  as  some  of  the  others,  its  grain  is 
more  plump,  weighs  heavier,  obtains  a  better  price  in  the 
market,  and  yields  a  greater  weight  of  meal  than  any 
other  variety  grown  in  this  quarter.  Another  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  kind  is  the  Hopetoun  Oat,  selected  and 
propagated  by  Mr.  P.  Shirreff,  late  tenant  at  Mun- 
goswells,  in  this  county.  It  affords  a  greater  quantity 
of  straw  than  the  Potato  Oat,  but  is  later  in  ripening. 
The  Early  Angus  is  also  much  esteemed,  and  produces 
a  large  proportion  of  straw,  \\hich  is  an  important  consi- 
deration hei*e.  The  preceding  four  varieties  are  those 
held  in  (he  greatest  estimation,  and  most  extensivtly 
cultivated  in  the  low  and  fertile  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Sandy  Oat  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Dun  Oat  was  introduced  from  Fifeshire ;  it  thrives 
belter  than  most  other  kinds  upon  poor  soils,  ripens 
early,  and  yields  a  good  proportion  of  meal.  It  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  a  dun  and  dirty  gray  colour,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  white  kinds  that  have  been 
injured  by  heating.  Besides  those  enumerated  above 
there  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  Oat  partially 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  such  as  the 
Poland,  Blainslie,  Flemish,  Zealand,  &c.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  result  of  an 
experiment  made  with  four  different  kinds  of  Oats  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  Abbeymains,  as  detailed  in  the  nineteentli 
Report  of  the  East  Lothian  Farming  Society.  The 
quantity  per  acre  sometimes  obtained  in  East  Lothian 
will  also  be  perceived  from  the  annexed  Tabular  view  of 
the  result  of  Mr,  Brodie's  experiment.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Potato  Oat  produced  90^  bushels  per 
Scotch  acre  ;  the  Hopetoun,  88  bushels  ;  the  Flemish, 
86  bushels  ;  and  the  Zealand,  85^  bushels. 


Hopetoun  , 
Potato    .     , 
Flemish 
Zealand 


1.97700 
1.88850 
1.91309 
1.79350 


a  ^ 


7344 

7927 

7ifl6 

67SO 


Per  Scotch  Acre. 


11.00, 
979& 
9300 

7S24 


88    :h714  42  2 
90^39B6!i4 

Sa   |37.i6'43.5 
85i3764J.14 


5566 

4927 


Oats  are  most  generally  sown  after  Grass,  which  has 
lain  for  one  or  two  years,  the  land  being  ploughed  the 
previous  winter,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  labour  of  the  farm  will  admit,  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  winter's  frost,  which 
materially  facilitates  the  process  of  harrowing.  This  is 
especially  the  practice  on  strong  clay  lands.  On  the 
lighter  and  more  friable  class  of  soils,  where  the  furrow- 
slices  are  liable  to  be  too  much  levelled  down  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  many  farmers  defer  ploughing  a 
part  of  the  lea  until  about  seed-time  j  the  seed  is  then 
sown  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  land  has  been 
ploughed.  Oats  are  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  sown 
after  summer  fallow,  but  oftea  succeed  Turnips.  Oats 
are  also,  under  particular  circumstances,  taken  after 
Oats  ;  this,  however,  but  rarely  occurs,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  deviation  from  the  general  practice. 

Oats  are  for  the  most  part  sown  broadcast,  either  by 
the  hand,  or  with  the  broadcast  sowing-machine;  but 
where  there  is  a  great  prevalence  of  annual  weeds,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Wild  Mustard  or  Charlock  (Sinapis  arven- 
sis),  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sow  in  rows  wilh  the  drill- 
machine,  which  admits  of  the  land  being  afterwards 
band  or  horse-hoed,  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  In  this 
case,  the  surface  is  first  well  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
harrows,  after  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in  parallel 
rows  across  the  ridges.  A  single  turn  with  the  harrows 
is  then  given,  and  the  land  water-furrowed. 

The  period  of  sowing  Oafs  is  usually  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  ;  but  this,  of 
course,  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  weather.  In  some 
seasons  the  sowing  of  the  Oat  crop  is  concluded  by  the 
end  of  March,  ■whilst  in  others  comparatively  little  is 
done  till  the  month  of  April.  The  quantity  of  seed  va- 
ries according  lo  the  quality  of  the  land,  variety  of  seed, 
and  oilier  circumstances,  from  3.^  to  4^  bushels  of  the 
Angus  kind,  and  from  3  to  ;H  bushels  of  Potato  Ofits  per 
acre.  The  latter  variety  tillers  better  than  the  former, 
or  indeed  any  o'her  kind,  which  renders  a  jmall  allow- 
ance of  seed  sufficient. 

The  produce  obtained  per  acre  varies  very  much  with 
the  seasons.     la  1832,  which   was  a  very  productive  year 


in  this  county,  many  farms  averaged  upwards  of  7  qrs. 
per  acre.  A  field  in  one  farm  which  was  sumraer-Ial- 
loffed  and  sown  with  late  Angus  Oats  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  yielded,  as  I  have  been  told  by  the 
tenant,  13  qrs.  per  imperial  acre.  These  are,  however, 
altogether  extraordinary  crops  ;  G  qrs.  are  regarded  as 
a  good  crop,  but  45  bush,  are  reckoned  to  be  a  fair  average 
produce  per  acre  throu:;hout  the  county.  In  the  low  and 
fertile  parts,  the  average  is  generally  greater,  but  in  the 
upland  districts  it  is  considerably  Jess.  Angus  Oats 
weigh  generally  about  43  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  Potato  Oats 
from  44  to  46  lbs.  A  bushel  of  Potato  Oats  usual!y 
yields  3  pecks  of  meal  of  8f  lbs.  each. —  T.  Sullivan^ 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  GYPSUM. 

The  Number  of  the  Agricultural  Gazelte,  for  Oct. 
12,  contains  a  communication  from  Prof.  Henslow, 
qualifying  the  statement  which  it  was  asserted  he  had 
made  respecting  the  fixation  of  ammonia  by  gypsum.  No 
very  strong  recommendation  of  gypsum  appears  (o  have 
been  given,  and,  in  the  absence  of  some  expected  returns. 
Prof.  Henslow  contents  himself  with  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  men  to  this  important  agricultural  expe- 
liment.  The  theory — for  such  at  present,  perhaps,  it 
must  be  termed — will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  very 
plausible,  since  Sir  J.  Herschell  says  of  it,  *'  1  never  tried 
the  experiment,  and  have  even  some  small  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  liquid  or  vaporous 
state  will  decompose  solid  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime, 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  practical  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  1  placed  about  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  gypsum  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  distilled  water,  on  the  stage  of  my  micro- 
scope, and  the  result  leads  me  to  think  that  we  may  safely 
go  even  beyond  any  measure  of  praise  which  gypsum  has 
hitherto  received.  A  double  decomposition  of  the  two 
bodies  was  immediately  effected.  The  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  gypsum  took  up  the  ammonia,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
prismatic  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  abun- 
dantly formed,  while  the  carbonic  acid,  liberated  from  the 
ammonia,  formed  minute  crystals  of  carbonate  of  limCj 
which  thickly  clustered  round  the  dissolving  portion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  la  it  right  to  infer  from  this 
position  of  the  crystals,  which  the  microscope  discovers, 
that  ammonia  has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid  than 
carbonic  acid  has  for  lime  ?  or,  if  the  reverse  were  the 
case,  should  we  not  find  the  newly-formed  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  congregating  round  those  of  the  sulphate? 
This  state  of  things  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram  : — 


Carbonate  of  Lime. 


Carb 
Amm. 


.  of    j 


Carbonic  . 
acid.     ^' 

Ammonia- 


Sulphuric 
Hcid, 


I      Sulph.  of 
r       Lime, 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

,  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  gypsum  may: 
be  most  successfully  used  for  the  fixation  of  ammonia.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  by  placing 
100  grains  of  each  of  these  compounds  in  3  oz.  of  distilled 
water  for  about  30  hours,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered 
supernatent  water  to  dryness,  I  obtained  67  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  I  find,  also,  that  sheep-dung,  incine- 
rated, and  then  similarly  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
yields  a  soluble  sulphate  at  the  expense  of  the  gypsum  ; 
and  I  therefore  only  add,  that  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments has  induced  me  to  order  three  tons  of  gypsum  for 
my  glebe  farm,  though  but  a  few  days  ago  I  re''used  to 
make  a  purchase,  under  the  impression  that  the  advertise- 
ments of  dealers  are,  like  American  stories — reiuarkable 
if  true.— t/.  B.  Reade,  Slone,  Aylesbury. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Scotch  and  Enrjlish  Farming. —  I  have  seen  several 
attacks  on  English  Farming  in  the  Chronicle.  Will  you 
permit  a  Scotchman  who  has  been  over  the  grtater  part 
of  Scotland,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  subject? 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell,  says,  if  England  were 
to  be  cultivated  the  "same  as  Scotland,  the  land  is  ; 
capable  of  yielding  double  the  increase  ;'*  and  he  cou-  \ 
trasts  SuEsex  with  the  "  high  lands  of  Scotland."  Now, 
to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  soil  and  climate,  wilh  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  high  lands  of  Scotland  and  south  of 
England,  the  comparison  is  absurd  ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  Sussex  were  cultivated  the  same  as  the 
"high  lands  of  Scotland,"  instead  of  returning  double 
the  increase,  its  produce  would  be  greatly  diojinished. 
The  **  Strathern  Farmer"  very  fairly  says  that  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know  English  farming  thoroughly,  or 
enter  into  its  minute  details  ;  and  we  also  learn  from  him 
that  it  was  at  railway  speed  he  saw  the  defects  for  which 
he  points  out  the  remedy.  He  complains  that ''  there  is 
only  one-third  of  the  land  incrop,  if  so  much,"  meaning 
a  Corn  crop,  as  if  a  crop  of  Hay  or  Grass  for  beasts  was 
of  little  value.  True,  there  are  few  good  meadows  in 
Scotland,  and  their  pasture  is  generally  the  most  inferior 
Lind,  but  in  the  south  of  England  it  is  the  contrary  ; — 
meat  is  more  in  demand,  and  we  can  have  Corn  trans- 
ported from  Scotland  or  Ireland  more  conveniently  than 
we  can  have  meat  or  hay  for  the  great  metropolis.  Good 
marshlands  in  Kent  and  Sussex  can  be  let  at  3/.  pet' 
acre,  besides  pajing  rates,  tithe,  and  taxes,  which  may 
amount  to  2O5.  more  ;  and  I  would  ask,  Could  such  land 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  growing  Corn  ?  TheK 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  in  every  district  that  might  be 
improved,  but  there  is  also  on  the  ''  Strathern  Farmer's'^ 
route  some  excellent  farming;  and  if  farmers  would  look^ 
more  to  the  best  farmers  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
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they  would  improve  tlieir  own  farms  more  than  by  adopi- 
ing  the  customs  of  a  distant  county,  [This  is  unquestion- 
ably true.]  for  a  very  great  deal,  I  find  by  experience, 
depends  on  locality.  Scotland  in  most  seasons  will  grow 
the  heaviest  root  crops,  while  England  will  grow  the  best 
Wheat  and  Barley  ;  Oats  will  generally,  also,  be  found 
best  ia  Scotland,  because  the  climate  is  cooler  and  more 
moist  ;  they  are  too  thirsty  for  the  dry  lands  in  Surrey, 
and  it  is  found  better  to  buy  Oats  and  grow  Barley.  As 
to  Turnips,  if  we  were  to  sow  them  as  early  as  they  do 
in  Strathern,  on  our  warm  land,  they  would  get  rotten 
before  winter  ;  but  then  we  have  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing a  good  crop  of  Turnips  after  Peas.  As  to  broad 
hedge-rows  and  waste  land  much  might  be  said,  but  I 
will  only  remark  at  present,  that  if  there  were  more 
hedges  on  the  "  high  lands''  of  Scotland,  they  would  be 
found  very  useful  for  shelter  ;  but  the  fact  ia,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  contend,  against  a  high  climate,  and  because 
hedges  grow  but  very  slowly  they  build  there  stone  dikes 
(walls)  when  they  can  afford  it !  I  may  also  add  that 
the  probability  is,  while  England  retains  her  wealth  and 
game  laws,  we  shall  have  warrens  near  the  metropolis 
paying  better  thaa  Corn  fields.  I  thought  Scotchmen 
knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  the  nearer  court  the  more 
play!  As  to  ploughs,  I  doubt  whether  the  Scotch 
swing-ploughs  be  fit  for  all  soils  and  situations  ;  I  once 
thought  so,  and  had  one  direct  from  one  of  the  best 
Perthshire  makers,  but  found  it  not  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable on  Weald  clay.  The  implement  described 
by  your  correspondent  as  a  "  large,  clumsy,  wooden 
article,''  certainly  did  its  work  better  in  certain  states  of 
the  land.  I  might  here  remark  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  land  in  Scotland  so  difficult  to  move  as  the 
district  called  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Mr. 
Morton  says,  in  bis  book  on  Soils,  that  "  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  soil  is  the  minuteness  of  its  parts  ;  the  sili- 
cious  matter  being  so  very  fine,  and  the  clayey  particles 
being  equally  minute,  they  form  a  close  firm  paste,  which 
dries  into  a  substance  almost  as  hard  as  bricks."  Small 
inclosures  and  deep  ditches  are  almost  essential  to  get 
the  surface-water  off  this  soil,  and  old  meadows  and  high 
hedges  are  found  iu  practice  almost  necessary  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  Hops.  However,  these  is  no  doubt  as 
tiles  get  cheaper,  and  thorough-draining  can  be  done  at 
less  cost,  we  shall  have  fewer  open  ditches  ;  but  6/.  or  8/. 
for  draining  an  acre  of  land  that  is  not  worth  more  than 
155.  to  let,  is  a  serious  affair  even  to  the  landowners,  who 
are  sometimes  as  poor  in  their  way  as  tenant-farmers. 
—J.  A,  F. 

Game. — We  have,  ia  works  on.  Agriculture,  a  great 
many  useful  statements  respecting  the  cost  per  annum  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  There  is,  however,  one  kind 
of  stock  reared  by  us  in  great  quantities,  on  the  annual 
cost  of  which  per  bead  I  can  gain  no  information  from 
any  work  that  1  have  read.  Now,  correct  knowledge  on 
this  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  it  could  be 
easily  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  is  in  every 
way  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  of  every  one  feeling  an  interest  in  farming 
pursuits  ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Society,  or 
some  patriotic  gentleman,  will  bring  the  matter  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  This  might  be  done  as  follows:  — 
Let  two  adjoining  fields,  A  and  B,  be  selected,  and  care- 
fully protected  from  being  trespassed  upon  by  any  of 
this  stock.  Let  A  be  a  Wheat-field,  autumn-sown  ; 
B,  a  field  of  Grass  or  Clover.  From  each  field  let  half 
an  acre,  C  C,  making  together  one  acre,  be  fenced  with 
wire  lattice  ;  then,  immediately  after  the  Wheat  is  sown, 
let  one  hare  be  turned  into  C  C  ;  at  harvest,  let  the 
crops  on  C  C  be  accurately  weighed,  and  measured 
and  compared   with  the   other   portions   of  the  fields. 


A          i     c 

c    :          B 

If,  in  conseqnence  of  your  allowing  this  letter  to  appear 
in  your  valuable  Paper,  the  above-mentioned  or  any 
other  eiptriment  ia  (rieJ,  and  the  cost  per  head  ascer- 
tained, you  will  have  conferred  incalculable  benefit  on 
the  farmer. — A  Constant  Header, 

Potato  Crop  Failure — It  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  among  Potato-growers,  that  a  Potato  plant 
■hoald  be  hoed  very  deep.  Do  you  not  think  this  bus 
been  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  the  failure  tliis  season, 
it  being  such  a  dry  one  ?  Around  this  neighbourhood 
many  pcr.ionB  stop  till  the  plant  has  arrived  to  a  certain 
height  before  tliey  hoe  them  ;  after  this  it  is  general 
to  itay  from  three  to  six  weeks  before  they  mould  tbeni ; 
this,  in  my  op'nion,  is  very  much  ogainat  the  growth  of 
Potatoci,  for  in  the  first  place  hoeing  them  deep  (and 
in  many  canes  when  they  ought  to  be  moulding  them), 
in  dry  weather  the  fibres  will  get  8lin(ed,  or  will  lose 
most  of  their  youthfal  vigour  ;  in  moulding,  I  think, 
great  miichief  mu»t  be  done,  in  a  dry  aeaflon  like  our 
Ia*t.  My  plin  in,  whetlier  it  be  a  dry  or  wet  Beason,  for 
my  Potalofrs  to  be  hoed  one  inch  deep,  when  hiilf  of  tlicm 
are  above  the  turfnce,  and  moulded  when  half  of  them 
will  fairly  staod  against  the  moulding,  which  iH  a  short 
time  aft'jr  hoeing.  I  have  «ix  different  pieccH  thiH  year, 
at  six  difr<:rent  pUccs,  and  not  one  failure  My  acerlling 
gronnd  1  dij;  up  in  winter,  and  for  common  round 
Pota'oci,  I  di;;  and  plant  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
end  about  thelatter  part  of  April.  I  have  expfrienctid,  to 
my  sorrow,  Uic  'fTccts  of  hoeing  deep  in  a  dry  Heason  ; 
my  planU  ha»c  gone  off— and  what  h^ive  rcmnincd,  the 
fibres  ha»e  got  stunted  in  ihcir  growth.  I  h'tvc  h-ul, 
like  some  of   your   correspondents,  plenty   of  blade, 


scarcely  any  Potatoes  ;  by  my  present  plan  my  Potatoes 
are  not  the  least  injured  iu  their  growth;  I  get  abun- 
dance of  blade,  and  very  fair  crops  of  Potatoes,  quite 
proportionate  to  their  blade. — Frtderic. 

Preservation  of  Implements. —  Amongst  the  useful 
information  contained  in  your  Paper,  I  have  nof,  during 
the  six  months  I  have  been  a  reader  of  it,  met  with  a 
word  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist: 
I  mean  the  means  which  he  should  adopt  to  preserve  his 
implements  from  the  decay  which  is  speedily  induced  by 
their  constant  or  frequent  exposure  to  sun  and  rain.  I 
have  found  paint  a  poor  [jrotection — indeed  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  to  wood  it  affords  none;  for  however  well 
my  carts,  &c.,  have  been  painted,  exposure  to  the  sun 
cracks  the  wood  in  a  thousand  places,  and  opens  so  many 
doors  for  the  wet  to  get  in  and  rot  it.  My  hurdles,  when 
not  in  use,  are  carefully  stowed  away,  but  I  find  that 
before  their  second  winter's  work  is  done,  the  feet  of  the 
larger  portion  of  them  are  rotten,  and  the  hurdles,  in 
consequence  thereof,  are  comparatively  useless.  Kyan's 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  Burnett's,  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  Margary's  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  other 
anti-corrosive  preparations,  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  their  respective  advocates  as  a  sure  means  of  prevent- 
ing rot,  and  preserving  timber  ;  but,  having  little  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  I  am  unable  to  determine  their 
respective  merits,  or  which  of  them — taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  especially  expense* — I  should  try. 
Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  favour  me  with  your  opinion  on 
the  subject,  or  request  some  one  of  your  scientific  corres- 
dents  to  do  so,  which  will  greatly  oblige — A  Bucks 
Farmer. 

Stall-feeding. — I  find  it  imposible  to  read  the  accounts 
in  the  agricultural  publications  of  the  day,  of  the  malady 
which  is  now  proving  so  destructive  to  horned  cattle, 
without  feeling  a  desire  to  contribute  towards  its  abate- 
ment. I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  whether  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  housing  and  stall-feeding  of  cattle 
may  not  prove  a  preventive,  particularly  if  steamed  food 
be  used.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  steaming,  and  its 
advantages  and  use,  are  now  well  enough  understood  to  be 
easily  set  in  operation.  In  1812,  and  from  thence  to  1818, 
that  extensive  and  excellent  agriculturist,  the  late  John 
Christian  Curwen  Esq.,  M.P.  of  Workington  Hall, 
Cumberland,  in  communications  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufacturers  and  Commerce, 
demonstrated,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other 
agriculturists  and  dairymen  who  followed  his  plans,  from 
having  witnessed  their  success  with  him,  the  advantages  of 
stall-feeding  and  steam-feeding  both  for  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
poses and  cattle  for  fattening ;  with  respect  to  cows,  those 
advantages  were,  a  great  improvement  in  their  condition, 
health,  and  milking;  and  their  state  after  becoming  dry, 
when  a  few  weeks'  feeding  makes  them  fit  for  the  shambles 
with  very  little  loss  from  the  first  cost  ;  with  respect  to 
stock,  there  were  early  maturity,  diminished  risk  in  rear- 
ing, a  saviog  in  the  cost  of  feeding,  besides  the  creation 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  manure.  In  1811  seventeen 
calves  were  reared — 11  short-horned  or  Durham,  and 
6  Ayrshire  ;  not  one  was  lost,  nor  were  (hey  subject  to  any 
complaint ;  in  size  they  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
double  their  age  ;  so  good  was  their  condilion  that  one 
of  the  Ayrshire  heifers  of  18  months  old  was  butchered. 
The  live  weight  was  55  stoue,  of  14  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
The  carcass  was  31  stone  9  lbs.,  and  the  loose  fat  2  stone 
9  lbs. ;  it  was  killed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Workington 
Society,  the  carcass  esteemed  particularly  beautiful, 
and  the  meat  highly  approved  by  the  members  who  saw 
it.  The  Durhams  were  in  much  better  condition,  and 
would  have  killed  46  stone  at  least ;  all  costly  food  was 
rejected;  the  produce  of  two  acres,  divided  between 
Turnip  and  Clover,  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  a 
beast  till  2  years  old;  the  manure  created  was  considerable. 
Believing  the  facts  here  mentioned  to  be  correct,  as  I 
find  them  printed  and  well  authenticated  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  if  the  suggestion  I  have 
ventured  to  make  should  prove  useful,  1  shall  be  much 
gratified,  and  only  ask  the  result  and  details  of  any  trial 
to  be  made  known  through  your  paper.— J".  S. 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants. — At  page  67G,  you 
gave  an  abridged  report,  from  the  Dumfries  Courier,  of 
a  lecture  delivered  by  a  Professor  Johnston;  at  Castle 
Douglas;  and  in  a  table  given  in  col.  0,  showing  the 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter  in  lOOlbs.  of  hoy,  the  Pro- 
fessor is  represented  as  stating  the  amount  in  Rye-grass 
hay  at  52.8  lbs.  ;  Red  Clover,  74,8  lbs  ;  White  Clover, 
01.1  lb. ;  and  Lucerne,  95. Gibs.  Here,  I  presume,  there 
ia  an  error  in  placing  the  mark  denoting  the  decimals, 
and  that  the  table  really  given  by  the  Professor  would 
be  for  Rye-grass  hay,  5.28  lbs. ;  Red  Clover,  7.48  lbs.  j 
White  Clover,  9.  U  lbs  ;  and  Lucerne,  9.56  lbs.  Correct 
tables  of  this  nature  are  valuable  to  the  intelligent 
farmer,  for  be  is  enabled,  by  them,  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  each  inorganic  constituent  removed  from  the 
aoil  by  his  crop,  and  by  a  corresponding  analysis  of 
manurcfl,  knows  what  is  most  proper  to  apply  to  restore 
his  field  to  its  previous  fertility.  In  this  lecture  the 
Professor  draws  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  dis- 
appointment which  must  follow  the  trial  of  any  manure 
which  is  expected  to  prove  a  general  specific ;  and  from 
bin  remarki  on  this  head,  several  of  your  contributoia 
may  also  profit ;  an,  in  many  articles  I  have  read,  a  manure 
iH  lauded  or  condemned,  according  to  the  result  of  u 
given  experiment,  without  at  all  taking  itito  account  the 
previouHly-exiuting  composition  of  the  Hoil.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  correct  nnalysis  of  the  soil  of  the 

*  1  ob'icrvo  tliiit  tlie  expciiso  per  pnurnl  of  the  tlirt-e  urtlclcH 
montlonvd  above,  (lUrcrn  vr;ry  conHldcraiily,  rtn  doi  h  the  cxijciimc 
of  the  licences  to  uhc  them  ;  but,  perliftpH,  tlic  cxpcnHi^  in  nc- 
cordiny  to  the  tfticacy  of  thuwrtlclo  at*  u  prcvLutlvo  of  rot  unU 
decay. 


different  fields  of  a  farm,  and  the  consequent  expense, 
likewise,  will  effectually  deter  the  majority  of  farmers 
from  the  attempt;  and  although  this  knowledge  would  be 
valuable,  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  naturally 
sterile  soils,  yet,  with  all  fertile  soils,  the  farmer  may 
secure  their  fertility  by  restoring  annually  to  the  soil,  iti 
the  form  of  manure,  the  same  inorganic  coos'ituents 
which  he  has  removed  by  his  crop.  It  would  be  a  useful 
plan,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Liebig  in  his  *'  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture,"  for  the  farmer  to  keep  a  farm-book,  in^ 
which,  devoting  a  certain  portion  to  each  field,  he  might 
systematically  note  the  inorganic  ingredients  annually 
removed  and  restored.  Land  is  honest,  and  will  amply 
repay  any  judicious  outlay;  if  a  previously  fertile  soil 
has  become  unfruitful,  such  a  book  would  clearly  show- 
it  had  been  unfairly  treated. —  G.  B C. 

Expenses  of  Horse  Labour. — In  your  last  Number  es 
comparison  between  the  value  of  horses  and  oxen  for 
farm  work  is  made;  but  the  calculation  is  based  on  a 
stock  of  horses  declining  in  value.  Perhaps  many  of 
your  readers  may  not  have  read  the  work  from  which  I 
offer  the  following  extract  :  it  is  entitled  *'  A  Review  of 
the  Corrected  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincolnshire,"  by 
Thomas  Stone,  London,  1800  : — 

Calculation  upon  a  Stock  of  Horses  declining  in  value,  for  a 
term  of  21  years. 


Df.  £    s.    d. 

Ten  horses,  purchased  at 

15/.  per  horse,  at  3,  4, 

and  5  years  old  .  .  150  0  0 
Decrease  of  the  value  of 

each  horse afterSyears 

of  the  term,  at  M.  per 

head,   for  8  succeeding 

years,  with  simple  and 

compound  interest  on 

each  sum  .  .  .  100  1  10^ 
Purchase    of   one    horse 

every  year,  for  the  last 

10  years,  of  the  term, 

on    account   of  losses 

throiigli  age  and  decay, 

at  15/.,   with  interest", 

simple  and  compound, 

thereon  .  .  .  19?  16  OJ 
Admitting  that,  for  the 

last   10    years    of  the 

term,  ahorse  is  every 

year    purchased,   at  4- 

years  old,  to  supply  the 

piace     of     one      dead 

through  a;;e  and  decay, 

there  will  be  10  horses 

losing  U.  per  head  each, 

ill  the  12th  year;  Olos- 

ing  It.  per  head  each, 

in    the    13th    year;    8 

losing    1/.    per    head 

each,  in  the  14th  year; 

7  losing  II.  per  head 

each,  in  the  15th  year  j 

6  losing  U.  per  head 

each,  in  the  iGthyear; 

5  losing    II.  per  head 

each,  in  the  17th  year; 

4  losing   It.  per  head 

each,  in  the  ISthyear; 

and  3   losing   1/.    per 

head  each,  for  the  re- 
maining 3  years  ;  with 

interest,     simple    and 

compound,  thereon     ,    79  11    5^ 

^527    9    4A 


Ci:  £ 

Value  of  ten 
horses  at  the 
end     of    the 

term     of    21 
years      .        .  150 


Balance  against 
the  farmer    .  377 


9    4A 


^527    9    4^ 


Calculation  upon  a  Stock  of  Horses  increasing  in  value  upon  a 
farm  of  the  same  size,  for  a  term  of  21  years. 


Br.  £    . 

Twelve  horses  at  157.  per 
horse,  upon  an  aver- 
age of  4  years  old;  as 
it  is  intended  to  keep 
an  improving  stock,  it 
will  be  necessary  to 
have  two  supern  umcr- 
ary  horses,  always 
having  two  colts  rising' 
3  years  old,  purchased 
every  year,  and  two 
7  years  old  horses 
malting  up  for  sale  ; 
but  no  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of 
the  two  supernumer- 
ary horses  ought  to  lie 
made,  because  a  team 
of  younghorscs  do  not 
eat  so  much, or  require 
so  much  nourishing 
food  as  old  horses, 
besides  that  their  la- 
bour will  amply  com- 
pensate for  their  main- 
teoQiice,  by  tlicir  uti- 
lity in  seed  time  and 
other  strait  times  .     .  180 

The  interest  of  30/.  per 
ann.  simple  and  com- 
pound, for  tlie  wliole 
term,  being  tlieco-ntof 
two  Bupernunicrary 
horses         .       .       .    52  ; 

Balance  in  favour  of  the 
farmer        .       .        .  ssr. 


£mi  19  IQJ 


Ct.  £    s.    d.- 

20/.  per  annum, 

for    18    years, 

gained     with 

interest  simple 

and  compound 

thereon, being 

the  difference 

between    the 

purchase     of 

two  colts  ris- 
ing   3    years 

old,  and  sell- 
ing out   two 

horses  rising 

7  years  old  .  387  19  10^ 
Value  of  twelve 

horses  at  the 

end    of    the 

term,   at  the 

improvedages200    0    0 


^£•587  19  10^^ 


—  J.USOT. 

Agricultural  Facls.—K  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood 
put  u  larf^e  Potato,  at  the  proper  season  of  tlie  year,  into 
a  heap  of  mould  and  ashes  left  the  preceding  autumn 
wlien  the  weeds  and  leaves  of  the  garden  had  been  burnt. 
It  grew  willi  great  vigour,  and  at  my  request  the  plant 
was  moulded  up  and  was  allowed  ample  room.  In  the 
autumn  I  took  up  the  plant  in  the  presence  of  several 
frienda.  The  diameter  of  the  branches  was  &  feet  ;  the 
number  of  Potatoes,  without  counting  the  very  small 
ones,  was  220  ;  they  more  than  filled  a  buflhil  basket, and 
weighed  (iTj  Ib.s.  The  larf^cst  of  the  bulha,  80  in  number, 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  plant. — Some  years  8inc& 
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my  servant  emptied  the  brine  from  a  pickled  pork  tub, 
undiluted,  upon  the  Grass  lawn  in  my  garden  in  the 
auturan.  The  lawn  was  origiDally  laid  with  turf,  taken 
from  a  wet  unproductive  heath  adjoining  Mr.  Mcchi's 
farm,  just  now  of  great  celebrity.  The  consequence  was 
tJie  entire  destruction  of  all  appearance  of  vegetable  life 
for  the  fallowing  summer,  the  patches  looking  like 
brown  paper.  The  second  summer  a  scanty  show  of 
feeble  blades  of  Grass  came  up.  The  third  year  the 
patches  were  covered  with  a  crowded  plant  of  white 
Clover  !  and  nothing  else;  and  so  vigorous  was  the  growth, 
that  I  liad  them  mown  four  or  five  times.  Fifteen  years 
have  elapsed,  the  lawn  has  been  regularly  mown,  and  the 
Grasses  have  now  overcome  the  Clover,  but  not  entirely. 
The  heath  or  waste  from  which  the  turf  was  taken,  never 
shows  a  Clover  plant,  and  probably  hns  not  for  oges.  I 
wish  the  lord  of  the  manor  would  let  this  waste  to  Mr. 
Mechi  ;  I  think  that  gentleman  would  try  to  develope  its 
productive  and  bidden  mysteries.  —  Henry  Dixon, 
Witham. 

Stones  on  Land. — Pray,^8ir,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask, 
in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  would-be- 
thought  farmers  bere,what  utility  stones  are  to  the  land? 
A  farmer  adjoining  me  will  not  allow  one  to  be  touched, 
whereas  I  have  sufficient,  which  I  rake  off  annually  and 
cart  away  to  supply  the  roads  with.  My  crops  are  as 
good  as  ever — my  friend's  mostly  weeds  ;  in  fact,  his 
farm  seems,  to  a  casual  observer,  cropped  with  both 
vveeds  and  stones. —  Verax.  [In  shallow  soils  they  pre- 
serve the  moisture  which  in  dry  weather  would  otherwise 
Boon  evaporate.] 

The  Proper  Dlreclwn  0/  the  Traces  in  Harness It  is 

universally  admitted  that  the  best  way  of  applying  the 
power  of  horses  is  by  means  of  shafts  or  traces,  to  car- 
riages. Tiie  best  position  of  the  traces,  or  shafts,  when 
a  horse  is  made  to  exert  himself  to  draw  in  a  carriage,  is 
so  well  known  and  understood  by  those  who  are  daily  in 
the  habit  of  "  banging  to,"  that  it  needs  scarcely  be  no- 
ticed. The  trace,  when  a  horse  leans  forward  to  draw, 
should  become  perpendicular  to  the  collar,  and  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  road  on  which  he  is  moving.  In 
moving  up  a  hill,  tha  trace  should  become  paruilel  to  the 
plane  of  ascent.  When  he  is  standing  at  ease,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trace  should  be  a  little  upwards  ;  because, 
when  urged  to  draw,  he  leans  forward,  and  in  doing  so, 
he  lowers  the  forepart  of  his  body,  which  will  tend  to 
bring  the  trace  parallel  to  the  plane  when  his  power  is 
fully  applied.  If  any  deviation  from  the  parallel  be 
admitted,  it  is  desirable  such  deviation  should  incline 
upwards  rather  than  downwards.  If  the  direction  were 
downwards  below  the  parallel,  the  power  of  the  animal 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  filcLion,  by  pulling 
the  wheels  into  the  cavities  of  the  road.  After  contem- 
plating on  these  remarks,  the  following  suggestions  pre- 
sent themselves  : — The  radius  of  the  fore-wheels  should 
be  less  than  the  height  from  the  road  to  the  point  of 
draught  on  the  shoulder  of  the  animal.  .The  shaft  or 
pole  should  be  hung  on  a  leveLwith  the  centre  of  the 
wheel.  The  least  horse,  or  rather  the  horse  of  lowest 
stature  in  a  team,  ought  to  be  eekcted  for  the  shafts, 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  so  low  as  to  cause  them  to  incline 
downwards  towards  the  road.  In  eelecting  a  team,  the 
tallest  horse  should  be  placed  first,  and  the  oihers  ought 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  descend  regularly  doTcn  to  the  sta- 
ture of  the  shaft-horse,  in  order  to  preserve  a  continued 
ascent  in  the  line  of  traction.  If  a  regular  line  of  ascept 
be  not  preserved,  as  it  will  not,  by  placing  a  low  horse 
between  two  tall  ones,  it  is  not  difEcult  to  show  that  a 
portion  of  their  power  will  be  lost  in  acting  against  one 
another,  and  thus  render  their  united  effect  not  so  power- 
ful as  it  might  be  by  a  different  and  proper  arrangement. 
To  individuals  acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  Mechanics,  these  suggestions  will  appear  natural  and 
obvious  ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  known  that  the  teniper, 
age,  and  steadiness  of  the  animal  mostly  regulate  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  him  placed  in  the  team  ;  and 
therefore  deviations  from  the  rule  laid  down  respecting 
stature  will  often  be  necessary,  aud  perhaps  desirable. 
In  teams  of  perfectly  well-trained  horses,  the  rule  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage-  [From  "  Elements  of  Koad 
Engineering,  by  a  Practical  Surveyor."]—./.  B. 

Cheese. — May  I  ask  of  you  why  is  Dutch  cheese 
always  inferior  in  flavour,  &c.,  to  our  English — has  a 
bad  sale  always,  and  is  at  last  driven  out  ot  the  market 
by  the  American,  the  flavour  and  richness  of  which  is 
so  superior  ?  I  fancy  the  reason  to  be  that  their  method 
of  soiling  their  cows  in  house  always,  is  the  main  cause 
of  their  ill-flavoured  cheese  and  butter.  Cat  food  given 
to  cows  never  answers  so  well  as  the  natural  pasturing 
of  the  animal — so  I  have  found,  after  several  years  keep- 
ing cows.  Soiling  cattle  for  the  butcher  is  one  thing, 
and  the  soiling  of  cows  for  their  milk  is  another;  althougli 
the  animal  lives  and  does  well,  and  is  quite  healthy — 
fori  have  had  them  5  years  constantly  in  house. — Delta. 
Manures. — I  perceive  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
manures  inserted  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  the  first 
article  is  alum  \2l.  per  ton.  Pray  in  wliat  [tanner  is 
this  used  as  a  manure,  and  to  which  crop  ?  I  have  on 
my  farm  several  lodes  or  veins  of  fullera-eanh,  particu- 
larly one  in  a  coppice  wood,  which  is  very  rich  and  good 
in  appearance  ;  but  on  dissolving  it,  it  hns  too  great  a 
proportion  of  sand  or  silex  I  suppose  in  it,  and  tlieiefore 
does  not  suit  the  fullers  of  cloth.  Now,  if  alum  be 
adapted  for  manure,  there  being  so  great  a  proporiion  of 
it  in  fullers-earth,  could  not  the  application  of  this  1  have 
so  much  of,  be  of  service  in  agriculture .''  If  so,  p.'ay  do 
me  the  favour  to  say  how  it  should  be  applied,  and  to 
which  crop. — Delta.  [Fuller's  earth  does  not  generally 
contain  alum  ;  see  the  notice  of  it  in  '*  Jameson's  Mine- 
ralogy."] 


Plantation  on  Sand-hills. — In  an  article  dated  Inver- 
ness, and  apparently  contributed  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
Secretary  to  the  Farmers'  Club  in  that  district,  an  in- 
teresting; account  is  given  of  the  attemi)t  of  R. 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kilcorth,  to  clothe  his  sand-hills  with 
wood,  and  it  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles.  One  great  difficulty  is  fix- 
ing the  sand,  another  is  the  ravages  of  rabbits,  both 
common  to  all  lands  so  situated.  The  best  plant  to  grow 
is  Sea  Buckihorn — the  botanical  name  I  do  not  at 
this  moment  recollect.  It  is  a  native  of  the  North  East 
coast  of  Britain,  and  grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  shore 
in  E.ist  Lothian,  where  many  acres  of  fine  Wheat  land 
in  that  rich  district  have  been  saved  from  being  covered 
w!th  sand,  as  may  be  seen  near  Lord  Wemyss's,  at 
Gosford,  from  whose  liberality  no  doubt  plants  can  be 
prjcured.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  seed,  which  in 
some  seasons  is  very  plentiful,  but  being  once  planted 
the  difficulty  is  keeping  it  within  bounds,  as  it  spreads 
itself  by  runners  and  off-sets — rabbits  will  not  touch  it. 
The  Sea-Buckthorn  grows  quite  high  enough  to  shelter 
young  trees,  as  may  be  also  seen  at  Gosford.— ili".  D.  P. 
Magnesia. — In  the  "  Oxford  Encyclopsedia,"  article 
**  Agriculture,"  I  read — *'  By  the  application  of  magne- 
sian  earth  to  ground  producing  Sorrel,  both  the  acid 
(oxalic)  will  be  neutralised,  and  the  oxalate  of  potash  de- 
composed, by  which  means  the  alkali  will  be  disengaged, 
and  put  into  a  situation  to  act  upon  and  dissolve  the 
inert  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  magnesian  earth  with  the  oxalic 
acid  wilt,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  matter  dissolved  by  the 
alkali,  be  found  to  promote  vegetation  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree.  By  the  application,  of  alkaline  salts  to  Sorrel, 
there  results  a  salt  fully  neutralised,  which  also  highly  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  more  valuable  plants  and  grain." 
Will  you  kindly  assist  me  to  apply  these  principles  ?  1st, 
What  is  this  magnesian  earth,  and  how  am  I  to  obtain  and 
apply  it  ?  2tl,Ihold  afield  overrun  with  Sorrel,  which  I  have 
just  ploughed  ;  am  I  to  harrow  out  and  take  off  the  Sor- 
rel, or  leave  it  to  the  operation  of  the  magnesian  earth.' 
It  is  a  Barley  stubble,  having  previously  had  Wheat. 
3d,  The  land  is  a  sharp  gravel,  which  has  been  exhausted 
by  overcropping  without  manure,  and  is  therefore  very 
poor.  I  had  thought  of  chalking  the  field  about  4  acres, 
but  I  wish  to  try  magnesia,  which  is  said  by  the  above 
authoi'ity  to  have  a  better  effect,  if  you  will  inform  me 
how  to  proceed. —  Tyro.  [Most  limestones  contain 
magnesia  ;  some  of  tho&e  occurring  in  central  England 
contain  it  in  large  quantities.  You  can  use  50  or  60 
bushels  per  acre  of  such  limestone,  burnt,  and  in  a 
caustic  s!ate  ;  let  it  slake  under  a  thickiah  cover  of  your 
soil,  and  then  spread  it  abroad  and  plough  it  under.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  the  views  of  the  writer  you  quote 
are  coirect  :  he  means  apparently  that  the  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  live,  but  this  is  incompatible  with  good 
husbandry.  You  had  better  plough  it  all  down  together, 
and  any  potash  salts  which  it  contains,  iftheycome  in 
contact  with  the  magnesia,  will  be  decomposed.  Manure 
well  in  spring,  and  grow  some  root-crop.  About  guano, 
see  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,''] 

Ti!e-draining.  —  The  following  observations  were 
made  at  the  Lytham  Agricultural  Association,  by  Wilson 
France,  Esq.,  of  RawcUffe-hall.  He  said  that,  so  far 
had  he  succeeded  in  making  the  pipe-tilos  by  Clayton's 
machine,  that  ha  could  sell  at  155,  per  thousand,  and 
might  be  able  afterwards  to  sell  them  at  125.  Two  men 
and  three  boys  were  able  to  turn  out  5490  in  one  day. 
He  now  had  at  work  at  Rawcliffe  one  of  Mr.  Clayton's 
machines,  and  had  made  a  few  thousands  vjiih  it.  The 
length  of  the  tile  was  14  inches  when  burnt,  and  dried 
about  a  foot.  Mr.  Hammond  had  formerly  used  li  inch 
bore,  but  now  used  only  an  inch  bore  in  all  parallel 
drains  ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
farmers  who  have  used  them  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  that 
a  bore  of  an  inch  is  abundantly  large.  Mr.  Laugston,  of 
Sarsden,  near  Chipping  Norton,  in  a  Report  on  the  num- 
ber of  pipe-tiles  made  in  ten  hours  by  a  7-inch  cylindrical 
machine,  says,  that  of  2^  inches  there  were  4686,  of  1^ 
inch  bore 5490,  of  1|  inch  7570,  of  1  inch  bore  there 
were ;  15,240.  The  work  was  done  by  two  men  and 
three  boys.  Taking  into  account  the  expense  of  la- 
bour and  coals,  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  tiles  of 
an  inch  bore,  he  would  make  them  at  125.  per  thousand. 
The  weight  of  iOCO  1-iuch  tiles  was  1313  lbs.  ;  that  of 
those  l|-inch  in  the  bore,  1500  lb?.  He  burnt  22,000  of 
them  in  a  kiln  12  feet  long  by  9  feet  broad.  He  had 
taken  1500  in  a  one-horse  cart ;  being  of  so  small  a  bore, 
no  vermin  could  injure  it  ;  neither  mole  nor  water-rat 
could  get  into  it.  This  was  of  great  importance. — Facile. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Highland  Agricultural  Society's  Seed  Wheat 
Competition  taking  place  on  Wednesday  last  week  in 
Glasgow,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  Association,  met  at  a  public  break- 
fast, when  the  following  topics  were  arranged  for  discus- 
sion.— 1st,  the  Smut  in  Oats;  2d,  Why  Seed-corn  must 
be  changed  ;  3d,  Of  the  Steeping  of  Seed-corn.  Profes- 
sor Johnston  said,  by  examination  through  the  luicroscope, 
the  smut  was  found  to  be  a  species  of  Fungus,  and  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Urido  segetum.  When  nearly  ripe, 
if  they  took  a  single  grain  of  smut,  they  found  it  full  of 
little  round  puff-balls  or  sporules,  so  minute  that  it  re- 
quired 2800  of  them  to  cover  an  inch.  These  minute 
balls  ascended  through  the  plant,  and  if  they  looked  at 
a  section  of  a  stalk  of  Barley,  they  could  e:sily  distin- 
guish where  they  had  come  up — the  tubes  of  the  stalk 
were  filled  with  black  matter  that  came  up  through  the 


vessels,   affecting,   of  course,  first  the  straw,  and   then 
getting   into  the  ear,  where   it   spread   itself  all    over. 
After  passing  through  the   stalk,  the  smut  fixed  itself 
under  the  root  of  the  flower,  which  it  rendered  barren, 
and  tis   the  grain  approached  perfection,  the  puff-balls 
became  ripe  and  burst,  showing  black  dust  of  very  minute 
particles,   so   minute  as  to  require  about   1,100,000  of 
them  to  lie  across  a  single  inch.     Such  was  the  smut ;  it 
ascended  through  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  fixed  itself 
on  the  flower  before  it  came  forth,  aud  finally  took  the 
place   of  the  whole  ear,  and  destroyed  completely  the 
grain.     Now,   how  was   the   smut  propagated  ?     In  the 
first  place  it  was  sown  along  with  the  seed.     Very  often 
it  was   so  minute   that  thousands  of  the  particles  might 
attach  to  a'grain  of  Corn,  and  yet  not  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  and  it  would  at  once  be  seen  how  easily 
these  minute  particles  could  be  sucked  in  by  the  moisture 
and  grow  up  with  the  plant.     But  another  way  of  propa- 
gating smut  was  by  the  soil  itself,  so  that  in  many  cases 
where  no  smut  was  attached  to  the  seed  itself,  it  might 
yet  be  produced  from  being  in  the  soil.     Rye  was  never 
attacked  by  it,  and  Wheat  seldom  ;  Barley  was  frequently 
injured  ;  and  Oats  most  frequently  of  all.     The  Grasses 
in     the  hay-fields,    and    in   the  Corn-fieltis   were   also 
attacked  and  destroyed.     Now,  this  being  the  case,  they 
would  easily  understand  bow  sound  seed  might  be  sown 
and  yet  smut  produced.     It  was  considered  by  some 
farmers  who  studied  this  question,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  extirpate  the  smut  from  this  cause  ;  but  he 
considered  that  if  all  other  sources  of  smut  were  removed, 
that  cause  of  it  which  lay  in  the  soil  would  not  be  a  very 
formidable  one.     Some  kinds  of  Oats  were  said  to  be 
more  affected  than  others.  It  had  been  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  he  had  been,  that  new  seed 
was  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  but  that  the  seed  sowed 
the  second  year  was  not  so  much  affected.     He  had  seen 
a  field  sown  with  seed  purchased  in  the  Dalkeith  market, 
and  another  fitld  beside  it  sown  with  seed  of  the  second 
year;  and  the  first  field  was  attacked  with  smut,  while 
the  second  was  free  from  it.     A  variety  of  important 
questions  then  came  before  them,  ou  which  information 
was    exceedingly  desirable.     Had  it,  for  example,  been 
proved  that  the  home  seed  exhibited  less  smut  than  im- 
ported seed  ?     How  was  it  that  the  evil  affected  so  much 
so  important  a  crop  as  Oats  ?     Had  the  soil  anything  to 
do  with  it?     Had  the  seasons  any  influence  in  producing 
it.'     Some  people  held  that  it  prevailed  only  in  dry  sea- 
sons.    Then,  had  the  altitude  of  a  place  any  eflect  ?  or 
was  the  evil  influenced  by  drainage?     Had  the  severity 
of  the   winter  anything  to  do  with  the  matter?     Again, 
did  the  smut  affect  the  quality  of  the  crops  ?    It  was  said 
in  England   that  the   wheaten  flour  was  not  injured  in 
quality  by  it ;  were  Oats  affected  in  quality  or  were  they 
not  ?     Cattle  did  not  like  the  straw  affected  with  smut ; 
were   they  from   this   to  draw  the  inference  that  it  was 
obnoxious  ?  The  great  evil  to  the  practicalfarnjer  arising 
from  Eiiiut  was,  that  it  destroyed  his  crop.   In  some  cases 
this  season  one  stalk  in   every  ten  was  affected.      This 
was,    of  course,   a  matter  of  great  importmce  to  the 
farmer ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  there  arose  the  question, 
Was  the  quality  of  the   grain  affected  ?     It  was  to  be 
observed  that  before  the  grain  was  cut,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  smut  was  blown  away  ;  but  still  there  must  be  a 
good  deal    that  inevitably  adhered,  though  not  visible. 
Rye   and  Wheat   were  naked  grains,  aud  therefore  the 
smut    was    easily    carried     away;    but    in     Oats    and 
Barley,  which  were  covered   with  a  sheath,    it  was  not 
so  easily  blown  off,  and  some  of  it  necessarily  adhered. 
These   were  all  matters  ou  which  it  was  hoped  gentle- 
men  present  would  supply  every  information  in    their' 
power.     He  now  came  to  the  questioti  how  smut  was  to 
be   prevented?      They    were    aware    that  the  ordinary 
method  pursued  was  to  make  a  good  selection  of  seed — 
to  take  such  seed  as  from  experience  was  found  least 
likely  to  be  affected.     The  seed,  too,  was  often  washed,, 
and  by  that  mea^s  certain  portions  of  the  smut  were  got' 
,  quit  o*'.     The  third  mode  of  prevention  was  by  steeping, 
in  which  there  were  two  objects  in  view,  only  one  of 
which    it  was    necessary    to   consider    at   the   present- 
moment.     One  object  of  steeping  was  to  kill  the  black' 
dust,  60  that  it  would  not  germinate;  but  another  object] 
was  to  make  the  grain  grow  better.      Now,  to  kill  the 
black  dust,  or  smut,  steeping  in  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
blue  vitriol,  was  widely  adopted  ;  also  arsenic,  old  urine, 
common  saU,  litre-water,  &c.     An  important  question^ 
here  arose.  For  instance,  if  Wheat  was  steeped  in  certaia, 
substances,   it  was   found  that  the  smut  was  prevented, 
and  that  the  grain  grew  better  and  more  rapidly  ;  but  the 
question  was.  Did  the  extinction  of  the  smut  arise  from 
the  fact  that  these  solutions  killed  it,  or  was  the  plant 
made  so  healthy  that  the  smut  could  not  affect  it  ?  Some 
people  believed  that  insects  would  not  attack  trees  till, 
they  grew  weak.     Was  this  the  case,  and  did  the  same, 
thing  occur  with  regard  to  crops  ?  "With  regard  to  steeps,^ 
he  might  mention  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation,  that 
he  was  in  Wigtonshire  some  time  ago,  and  that  at  Bal-| 
lindalloch  there  was  a  large  field  of  Oats  divided   into  ) 
several  parts,  and  the  seed  doctored  in  different  ways,  ' 
some   not  being  doctored  at  all,   other  portions  being] 
dressed  with  guano,  &c,,  and  others  steeped  in  a  compo- 
sition which   he  had  made   up.*     On  looking  at  thatj 
field  it  was  found  that  the  grain  to  which  nothing  had^ 
been  done  was  smutted,  that  which  was  dressed  with' 


*  The  following  Table  is  the  composition  referred  to  by  Prd^ 
fessor  Johnston  : — 
Phosphate  of  soda.         -1 
Sulphate  of  magnesia.       One  pound  of  each  in  10  gallons  ofM 
Nitrate  of  potash.  I      water,  to  steep  300  lbs.  of  seed  ;f 

Common  salt.  /      the  moist  seed  to  be  dried  withj 

Sal  ammoniac,  or  a  gypsum  or  quick  lime. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  -J 
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guano  was  also  smutted,  as  was  likewise  a  portion  where 
Campbell's  sfeep  had  been  used  ;  but  there  were  only 
two  or  three  stalks  affected  with  smut  in  the 
grain  steeped  in  the  composition  which  he  had 
employe-l.  Tliis  was  certainly  not  conclusive,  but  it 
was  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  by  farmers. 
—Mr.  Righy  Waaou  said,  when  he  first  began  the  im- 
provement of  Moss-land  he  found  the  crops  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  smut ;  by  improving  the  soil,  by  collecting 
good  seed,  and  by  steeping,  he  got  quit  of  the  smut,  and 
he  had  no  smut  for  six  years  until  the  last,  tlio  cause  of 
which  he  would  espluin.  He  submitted  the  seed  to  a 
strong  steep  of  salt,  strong  enough  to  fioat  an  egg,  and 
never  permitted  it  to  remain  there  less  than  twelve 
hours  ;  sometimes  he  retained  it  in  the  steep  from  16  to 
17  hours,  and  never  found  any  injury  to  arise  therefrom 
to  the  seed.  This  year  he  was  induced  to  try  Campbell's 
mixture,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  benefits  derivable  from 
it;  be  also  used  common  salt,  and  a  portion  not  steeped 
at  all ;  when  he  found  that  which  vras  not  steeped  had  a 
few  ears  of  smut,  while  the  other  two  portions  had  no 
smut  at  all.  He  did  not  think  Campbell's  mixture  any 
better  than  common  salt. — Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar, 
bad  never  experienced  so  much  smut  as  this  year.  Alibis 
seed  Odls  were  affected;  the  sandy  Oats  were,  however, 
worse  than  the  Potato  Oats,  these  being  affected  one  in 
seven,  eight,  and  ten,  up  to  twenty. — Mr.  M'Lintock, 
farmer,  Lochinch,  near  Pollock,  had  steeped  Oats  in 
guano  and  water,  and  had  no  smut.  He  used  2^  gallons 
of  water,  and  5  lbs.  10  ounces  of  guano,  to  1^  bushel  of 
Oats.  He  stepped  it  78  hours,  and  dried  with  ground 
charcoal.  All  his  Oats  were  smutty,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  lots  steeped  with  guano.  They  were  the  sandy 
Oats. — Pruf.  Johnston  in  conclusion  said,  it  appeared  that 
it  had  not  been  the  custom  generally  to  steep  Oats ;  ngain, 
where  steeping  had  been  tried  by  Mr.  Wuson  and  Mr. 
M'L'ntock,  it  had  prevented  smut;  it  therefore  just 
came  to  this,  lh:it  the  practical  man  in  future  must  steep 
his  Oats,  just  as  he  steeped  his  Wheat,  in  guano  or  in 
salt,  or  i'l  that  sleep  which  he  had  himself  brought  before 
them,  and  which  had  proved  successful  in  Wigtonahire. 
The  learned  Professor  then  referred  to  other  important 
quesnons  relative  to  the  steeping  of  seeds,  &c.,  but  ob- 
served that  they  could  not  enter  upon  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though  he  trusted  other  opportunities  for 
doing  so  would  arise. — Mr.  M'Lintock  said  he  fully  in- 
tended to  follow  out  the  guano  steep.  He  had  tried  five 
or  sii  oLutr  a-.eeps,  but  all  bad  smut  but  the  guano. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Cardiff. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr.  David, 
the  chairman,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  Deans- 
ton,  or  Frequent  Drain  System,  as  compared  with  Mr. 
Elfiiogton's  system.  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  devoted  so 
much  atlention  to  this  system  of  draining,  resided  at 
Desnston,  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  name,  and,  having 
brought  it  to  such  perfection,  he  may  be  considered  the 
author  of  it.  He  was  the  manager  of  a  cotton  manufac- 
tory, which  is  driven  by  a  itream  of  water  running 
through  this  farm,  and  to  secure  which  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  farm  attached  to  it  for  a  term  of  years;  the 
extent  is  from  150  to  200  acres.  After  completing  his 
cotton  mill,  liis  attention  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tl.e  land  attached  to  it,  which  proved  to  be  a 
poor  tenacious  clay  of  very  little  value.  Mr.  Smith, 
therefore,  became  a  farmer  from  necessity.  He  ascer- 
tained that  bis  soil  was  wet  from  rain-water  and  not 
from  springs,  and  he  determined  upon  adopting  a  system 
of  draining  adapted  for  the  occasion,  which  answered. 
The  chairman's  son  had  visited  Mr.  Smith,  and  examined 
his  farm,  which  he  found  was  now  dry,  and  produced 
good  crops,  and  he  bad  ascertained  that  the  land  had 
been  increased  in  value  from  about  15s.  per  acre  to  from 
30i.  to  405.  per  acre.  Draining  was  not  new  even  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  for  he  had  seen  a  short  time 
ago  some  draioiog  tiles  at  some  depth  from  the  surface, 
in  land  cut  up  for  a  railway,  which  must  have  been  there 
many  years.  In  England  draining  had  for  some  time 
been  extensively  practised,  and  had  produced  beneficial 
effects;  but  it  appears  their  ancestors  thought  land  was 
only  wet  from  springs,  end  their  attention  was  directed 
entirely  to  that  object,  cutting  the  drains  in  such  a 
manner  a<i  would  "  catch  tlie  sjitings,"  as  it  was  termed. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  considered  that  the  rain 
which  fell  had  much  to  do  with  it,  for  all  tlieir  operations 
were  directed  to  the  water  from  below  und  not  from 
above.  Almo/it  the  o:ily  autliority  un  draining,  which 
they  had  ah'>ut  10  yearn  ago,  was  Mr.  Elkington,  who 
published  -1  work  on  the  subject.  He  recommended,  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  drying  low-lands,  to  uink 
deep  wells  upon  the  syhtem  now  termed  the  Artesian 
fjsteai,  which  was  srated  to  dry  up  the  adjoining 
■pringi.  He  aUo  advised  dc^p  drains  to  be  made  into 
the  adjoining  high  land,  wherein  it  was  considered  that 
large  reifrrvoirs  (if  wat^r  had  accumulated.  These  were 
the  principles  of  draining  advocntcd  by  Mr.  Klkingtou. 
Mr.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  moat  of 
their  latid  nas  wet  from  the  min  which  fell,  und  not  from 
■priogfl.  The  quantity  of  water  which  fnlls  annually 
is  ffir  greater  than  is  genendly  imagined.  This  h^s  been 
recently  proved  in  the  cleartot  mannf^r  by  cxperimuits 
carried  on,  he  believed,  in  Hertfurdhhire.  It  wuh  uftcrr- 
tained  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  wlmt  portion  of  tlie 
rain  which  fell  wag  requircJ  to  promote  vegetation,  ond 
what  Wit  the  extent  of  the  surplus.  The  total  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  the  lamc  situation  averaged  during  the 
laat  eight  )C4rs  2^)^  inchei  annually  ;  a  body  of  earth 
•'z  feet  deep  was  lo  placed  ai  to  admit  the  surplu<t  ruin- 
water  which  fell  on  it  to  run  into  another  roin-guu^r-, 
and  the  result  wsa  that  out  of  the  20^  inched  which  fell, 
the  aTeragc  fnoant  which  filtered  through   this  body  of 


earth  was  ll;j  inches,  and  was  not  required  by  the  vege- 
tation on  the  surface,  which  consisted  of  a  thick  covering 
of    Grass,    the    remaining    15.^   inches   having    proved 
su65cient  for  this  vegetation  and  for  evaporation.     This 
surplus  of  ll;j;  inches   must  therefore  be  conveyed  off, 
unless    the    subsoil   is    open    and  sufficiently  friable  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  it.     One  inch  in  depth  of  water 
was,    he    believed,    equal    to    100    tons    per    acre.       If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  1  \^  inches   to  be   taken  away  when 
the  fall  is  only  265  inches,  the  surplus   in    this   country 
must  be  far  greater  with  an   annual   fall  exceeding  40 
inches.   He,  the  chairman,  had  kept  a  register  for  about  25 
years,  and  he  had  found  that  the  average  depth  exceeded 
40  inches  ;  it  had  often  exceeded  50  inches  in  some  years, 
and  in  assuming  40  inches  it  would  be  below  the  mark. 
If,  therefore,  \^^  is  sufficient  for  vegetation  and  for  eva- 
poration, their  surplus  would  be  34-|  inches  to  be  drained 
off,   but   as  it  is  probable  that  evaporation    is  greater 
when  the  earth  is  more  saturated,   perhaps  20  inches 
would  be  a  fair  average,  which  leaves  20  inches   to  bs 
drained  off  from  all  their  clayey  soils  or  those  the  subsoil 
of  which  is  impervious  to  water,  otherwise  it  must  stagnate 
in  the  land,  and  prove  highly  injurious  to  vegetation. 
Every  inch  of  water  being  equal  to  100  tons   per  acre, 
20  inches  would  be    200U  tons.     Ho  believed   a  gallon 
weighed   10  lbs.,  consequently  this   would   exceed  7600 
hogsheads  as  the  amount  of  surplus  water  which   fell  in 
this  country  upon   every  acre  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  therefore  thought  tliat   they  would  agree  with  him 
that  the  evil  was  from   above  and   not  from  below,  and 
consequently   their   attention  ghoutd  be  directed  to  the 
best  and  most  effectual  mode  of  taking  off  this  surplus, 
in  preference  to  making  deep  drains  at  very  wide  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  springs.     As  the  rain  falls 
evenly  over  all  the  field  one  large  deep  drain  was  not  so 
likely  to  remove    the  evil  as   numerous  smaller   ones. 
There  are  no  doubt  various  situations  where  land  is  wet 
from  springs,  but  his  opinion  was  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion   was  otherwise,  and   that  nine-tenths  of  the  wet 
land  in  this  country  is  so  from  the  subsoil  being  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  will  not  admit  this  surplus  to  pass 
through  it.     Again  with  regard  to  the  last  mode  of  re 
moving  this  surplus,  let  them  copy  nature  as  closely  as 
they  can.     In  dry  friable  soils,  the  apertures  below  a' 
small  and  innumerable,  and  so  ought  to  be  their  artificial 
apertures,  and  placed  at  some  depth  from  the  surface. 
If  they  took  a  section  of  the  land  after  it  is  drained  with 
drains  20    feet  apart  and  27  inches  deep,  and  allowing 
7  inches  for  cultivated  land,  the  drain  would  be  21  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  subsoil ;  this  would  give  a  fall  of 
only  1  in  6  from  the  centre  of  the   space  between  the 
drains,  but  if  the  drains  were  31  inches  below  the  subsoil, 
the  fall  would  be  1  in  4.     Again,  if  the  distance  between 
the  drains  was  extended  to  30  feet  apart,  a  cross  section 
will  show  the  fall  to  be  only  1   in  9,  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  draw  off  the  water  tiirough  the  soil  as  quickly 
as  it  should  be;    it  has  also  been  found  that  drains  at 
40  inches  deep  will  drain  off  more  water  from  the  same  land 
than  shallow  drains  at  27  inches,  which  must  arise  from  the 
greater  fall,  but  at  all  events  they  must  not  be  too  far  apart. 
With  regard  to  the  expense,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  has 
formed  a  serious  obstacle,  for  if  done  properly  with  tiles  and 
soles  the  expense  has  not  been  much  less  than  8/.  per 
acre;  this  would  be  for  drains  at   18  to  20  feet  apart, 
which  is  near  enough  for  the  wettest  land.       He  had 
paid  more  himself  in  some  instances,    where    he    had 
added  about  6  inches  of  broken  stones  on  the  tiles.     The 
tiles  were  procured  from  Bridgewater,  and  the  carriage 
formed  a  serious  item.     The  invention  of  pipe-tiles   he 
considered  to  be  a  mode  of  reducing  the  e-xpense  very 
considerably,  which  renders  soles  unnecessary,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  on  every  farm,  or  very  near,  to  save 
haulage,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  find  that  the  wettest  land 
might  be  well  drained   for  about  4/.  or  5/.  per  acre. 
Drdiuiog  should  be  up  and  down  the  land,   as  it  would 
drain  much  quicker.     If  cut,  according  to  the  old  system, 
in  a  filanting  direction,  the  water  must  travel   from  the 
edge  of  one  drain  across  the  whole  space  into  the  other  ; 
but  up  and  down  the  slope   tlie   water  would  be  divided, 
and  get  into  the  drain  in  half  the  distance. — The  Rev. 
James  Evans  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  two  systems 
of   draining— viz.,   the    Deans  ton    and    Elkington — had 
been   sufficiently  contrasted.     Elkington   had   recorded 
in  his  work  astonishing  effects  of   some  drains  he  had 
made,   and  of  springs   which  were  tapped.     They  pro- 
bably had  heard  of  a  coal-pit   sunk  in  Gellygare,  wliich 
had  dried  all  the  springs  in   the  neighbourhood.     The 
effect  of  frequent  drains  is  very  trifling  in  comjiarison  to 
these.     But  he  contended  that  tliere  was  no  one  system 
of  draining  applicable  to  this  county.     There  wos  in  the 
neighbourhood  wherein  he  resided,  and  through  the  vale 
of  this  county  in   general,  a  large  extent    of    the   lias 
forrLation,  wliich  consisted  of  alternate  beds  of  clay  and 
rock.      He    found  from   some   eurfuce   and   deep  drains 
wliich  he  had  cut,  thut  the  water  did  not  penetrate  the 
firet  layer  of  rock  ;  he  wa>',  therefore,  satisfied  that  it 
w(jB  quite  Ubcless  on  such  soils  to  miikc  any  but  surface 
drains.     He  had  a    deep    gutter    passing    through    his 
garden,   on   the  side  of  which  he   had  holes  made  for 
fixing  posts;  the^e  holes  becume    filled  with  water,  and 
continued  so  until  aljHorbedby  the  atmosphere,  although 
within  4  feet  of  the  drain  alluded   lo.     The   soil  in  dry 
weather    crocked    cxci-KHi vcly. — Mr.    Coddnrd    thought 
thut  the  two  sybtcms  in   (picstion   were   for  tutiilly  dif- 
ferent objectK.     He  hud   been  that   morning  in  u   field 
which  wuH  kept  wet  by  a  Hpring  at  itH  uj)per   side.     In 
thiit  cast;  one  drain  on  J'^lkington's  principle  would  more 
rffcr:tu«lly   dry  the  field  than  any   number  of  frequent 
drains;  and  in  draining  it  on  the   DcinHton  ftybtern,  the 
whole  field  would  be  intcrBCctcd  by  drains,  ulthougli, 


with  the  exception  of  the  part  where  the  spring  showed 
itself,  the  soil  was  naturally  dry.  Now  he  was  convinced 
that  dry  land  would  be  injured  by  being  drained,  as  the 
manure  applied  to  the  surface  would  be  washed  into  the 
drains. — Mr.  Booker  observed  that  no  one  system  of 
draining  could  be  with  success  universally  adopted,  espe- 
cially in  this  county,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  wetness  of  their  soils.  The 
chairman  had  stated  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
in  Hertfordshire,  oa  an  average  of  8  years,  was 
26i  inches,  and  that  it  amounted  in  this  county  to 
40  inches.  Now,  this  quantity— it  appeared  from  the 
experiments  that  had  been  referred  to—was  so  much 
greater  than  was  required  by  cultivated  plants,  that  it 
became  requisite  to  adopt  some  means  for  conveying  off 
the  superabundance  which  fell  in  every  case  where  the 
soil  and  subsoil  were  not  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  it 
to  pass  freely  beyond  the  roots  of  plants.  The  conse- 
quence of  not  attending  to  this  was  fatal  to  a  proper 
systeoQ  of  cultivation,  and  ruinous  to  the  soil.  It  was 
eminently  necessary,  in  determining  what  system  of 
draining  to  pursue,  to  discover  the  origin  of  wetness.^ 
Mr.  Williams  considered  the  Deanston  system  applicable 
to  all  descriptions  of  soils.  He  could  not  agree  that  in- 
jury would  arise  from  drains  being  continued  even 
through  the  driest  soils,  as  in  such  cases  no  water  would 
reach  them,  till  the  soil  was  well  moistened,  if  made 
30  inches  deep.  Frequent  drains  he  thought  mora  certain 
of  drying  lands  affected  by  springs,  at  a  depth  from  the 
surface  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes,  than  a  deep 
drain  on  Elkington's  system.  Part  of  the  Deanston  system 
was  to  subsoil  the  land  after  draining  to  the  depth  of  16 
or  18  inches  at  ri,|ht  angles  with  the  drains  ;  this  opera- 
tion materially  assisted  the  draining,  as  the  water  at  once 
sunk  that  depth  from  the  surface,  and  was  gradually  ad- 
mitted into  the  drains  through  cracks  or  worm-bores.^ 
After  a  desultory  conversation  among  other  members,  it 
was  determined  tu  resume  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting. 

Miscellaneous. 

Report  of  the  Thorough- Draining  executed  on  the 
Estate  of  Edward  Lucas,  Esq.,  Castle  Shane,  Monayhan, 
by  FUzherhert  Filiate,  Esq.~The  next  field  drained 
was  done  at  the  same  rates,  exactly  as  the  preceding; 
and  the  observations  made  with  respect  to  the  one 
apply  to  the  other,  excepting  that  in  this  case  the  maia 
drain  was  cut  for  3^^/,  per  perch. 


No.  of 

acres  in 

field. 

No.  of 
perches 
or  small 
drains. 

Price 

per 

perch. 

No.  o( 
perches 
of  main 
drains. 

Price 

per 

perch. 

Total  cost 
of  field. 

Cost  per 
acre. 

A.  n.   p 
5     1     2 

9493 

3.  d. 

6ft| 

8.  d. 
0  33 

;£  s.  d. 
19    9    a 

£  s.  i. 

3  u    0 

The  water  from  these  fields  is  carried  away  by  the 
flagged  seiver  already  mentioned.  Tlie  neit  field,  coo- 
taining  2a.  2k.  13p.,  is  part  of  a  field  adjoining  one  of 
the  ap^jroaches  to  the  bouse,  wliich  was  exceedingly  wet, 
and  covered  with  rushes.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
great  length  of  main  drains  to  carry  off  the  water  lo  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  which  makes  the 
expense  much  more  considerable  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  ;  but  if  the  remainder  of  the  field  should  be  at 
any  fuiure  time  taken  in  hand,  this  length  of  main  drain 
would  become  available  for  it.  The  prices  paid  were, 
cutting,  filling,  breaking  stones,  &c.,  Z\d.  per  perch  for 
small,  and  7-^d.  for  main  drains.  The  stones  were 
quarried  in  the  demesne  for  IJJrf.  per  perch,  and  draitn 
to  the  field  by  the  farm-horses.    The  money  paid  was  :  — 
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Parts  of  two  fields,  lying  near  a  stream,  containing 
1a.  3r.  Up.,  were  drained  :  the  etones  laid  down  by  the 
farm-horses.  As  the  ground  was  very  soft,  the  main 
drains  were  cut  at  the  same  rate  of  small  ones,  3^cf.  per 
perch.     The  outlay  was  as  follows: — 
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We  finish  with  the  field  containing  5a.  la.  2p.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  heavy  loam,  of  great  depth;  so  deep,  that 
in  many  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  drains  we  had  not 
come  to  the  subsoil.  The  price  paid  for  cutting  and 
filling  drains  and  breaking  stones  was  the  same  us  be- 
fore, 3^f/.  per  [)eroh  ;  the  stones  were  bought  at  3(/.  per 
ton,  210  tons  being  used.  They  were  carted  more  than 
one  Irish  niilo, in  carts  hired  at  25.  Gt/.  per  day  for  cart^ 
man,  o;id  horse.  The  cost  of  the  stones  when  laid  down 
in  the  (ield  was  ^\d,  per  perch.  This  and  a  preceding 
field  were  tlic  only  cases  in  which,  under  peculiar  cir- 
(Mimstunces,  Ihc  stones  were  attempted  to  bo  provided 
otherwise  than  by  contract,  and,  oa  oppcars  from  the 
table,  with  an  increased  expense  of  from  25s.  to 
3(ts,  per  (icre.  The  main  drains  cost  for  cutting,  &c.,  at 
the  rate  of  3jrf.  and  bd.  per  percb,  according  as  they/ 
required  to  bo  cut  unuBually  deep  or  not. 
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It  may  be  observed  generally,  tliat  Llie  citcumstaaces 
attending  the  execution  of  the  Beveiul  works  Lave  been 
more  unfavourable  than  should  be  calculated  on,  if  com- 
pared with  other  localities,  all  the  stones  used  having 
been  quarried,  with  the  slight  exceptions  mentioned. 
The  nature  of  the  country  being  hilly,  has  in  many  cases 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  water, 
unconnected  with  that  to  be  voided  from  the  field  drains  ; 
for  which  reason  the  main  drains  have  been  of  larger 
■dimensions  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  while  the 
smaMness  of  the  inclosures  has  also  occasioned  additional 
outljy.  The  great  expense  being  the  drawing  and  pio- 
■curing  of  stones,  the  cost  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  dirti- 
•culty  or  facility  with  which  they  may  be  provided.  In 
some  cases  when  the  drawing  of  the  stones  was  per- 
formed by  the  farm-horses,  the  value  of  Iheir  labour  and 
that  of  the  men  employed  must  be  addtd  to  the  amount 
stated.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  name  the  exact  sum, 
charging  the  man  and  horse  at  3s.  per  day,  or  any  other 
isum,  as  the  stones  were  laid  down  at  intervals  as  suited 
our  convenience.  There  is  in  all  farms  where  there  is 
not  much  summer  fallow,  a  period  at  that  season, during 
wiiich  ail  the  horses  are  not  employed  at  the  ordinary 
■routine  work  of  the  farm  ;  if  this  opportunity  be  taken, 
being  the  best  season  for  laying  down  stones  in  the  fiehis 
to  be  drained,  no  expense  is  entailed  by  their  employ- 
ment. A  calculation  may,  however,  be  made  by  adopting 
the  ])rices  of  any  oue,  or  taking  the  average  of  those 
iieldsj  where  the  stones  were  provided  by  contract, 
deducting  the  amount  paid  for  quarrying  for  those  fields 
to  which  the  stones  were  diawn  by  the  farm-horses.  I 
}iave  thought  it  better,  however,  to  state  all  tlie  expenses 
^s  they  actually  occurred,  rather  than  make  any  specu- 
lative return,  1  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
■whole — 
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in  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  3528  perches 
of  sn.all  drains,  and  302  perches  of  muin  drains  made  on 
Mr.  Lucas's  estate,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  for  which 
the  tenants  were  allowed  l^e^^.  per  perch  for  the  former, 
and  2^d.  per  perch  for  the  latter.  The  drains  were  all 
■finished  as  before  described,  and  made  eighteen  feet  apart. 
"There  being  186  perches  to  the  acre,  exclusive  of  main 
drains,  when  the  drains  are  eighteen  feet  apart,  it  will 
-appear  there  have  been  nineteen  acres  drained  by  tenants. 
-^Signed,  F .  Filgate,  for  E.  Lucas,  Esq.  \_From  the 
Jiaport  of  Agricultural  Imp,  Society  of  Ireland. '\ 


Notices  to  CorrespoJidents. 

Acnicui-Ti/RAL  Gazette. — Ed.  M. — Tliaok  j'ou  for  your  sug- 
K:estinn ;  it  would  moreover  be  difficult  to  classify  such 
mingled  matter  as  we  receive.  We  must  depend  on  our 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a  classification  of  the  cunteats 
of  our  volume. 

Ai.LOTsiexT  System. — L.  C. — We  have  received  your  papers, 
and  are  much  obliged. 

Alvm.— Delta.— \\c  are  not  aware  that  it  is  an  ingredient,  to 
nny  extent,  of  fuller's  eartli.  The  jjropcrties  of  this  substance 
as  a  cleanser  of  oily  cloths  depends  on  Ihe  peculiar  condition 
of  tlie  alumina  it  contains.  We  never  saw  alum  used  as  a 
manure,  end  cannot  believe  that  it  can  be  economically 
epiilicd;  for  any  of  its  ingredients  maybe  liad'more  clicaply 
-in  other  substances.  Thanks  for  your  offer  about  Potato- 
culture,  which  we  gladly  accept. 

Books.— j4  JT'e/i/iHiun.— Hillyard's  "  Practical  Farmer  and 
Grazier." 

Casipdell's  Steeps.— ff.  C.  S.— Upon  the  whole, the  cxpeiicnce 
of  farmers  and  others  this  year,  so  far  as  has  been  reported 
to  us,  has  7wt  been  favourable  to  their  use.  How  far  this  is 
a  consequence  of  the  season  we  arc  unable  to  say.  We  shall 
have  a  few  remailts  to  make  on  this  subject  shortly. 

CiiALEiMC,  &C.  — Lundlonl.— Chalk  may  be  most  beneficially 
apj.liod  to  clay  soils;  and,  even  in  the  small  quantiiiss  to 
which  its  use  on  the  dunghills,  in  the  manner  you  propose, 
will  amount,  it  will  probably  do  good.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  farmyards  with  slightly  basin-shaped  and  impervious 
bottoms;  a  tank,  considerably  larger  than  what  you  name, 
should  be  dug  in  the  centre,  and  by  means  of  a  pump  you 
can  sjiread  its  contents  over  manure  heaps  when  fermenting, 
and  just  before  carrying  to  the  field.  See  Haiinam  on  *'  Waste 
Manures."  One  of  the  most  practical  works  on  Drainage  is 
,R  tract  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  on  "  Thorough  Draining," 
We  give  our  farm  horses  Carrots,  Oats,  and  Etiaw.  Will 
Carrots  do  for  carriage  horses  ?  If  so,  thpy  will  help  to  eke  out 
your  stock  of  hay. 

CoAL-ASiiES  AND  Sea-sand.— J.  B.  J/.— Asks  fur  the  results  of 
experience  iu  the  use  o(  these  two  substances. 

CoHs.— jV.  2).— The  best  root  to  give  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
yield  ricli  milk,  is  the  Parsnip.  Oil  cake  is  the  best  food  you 
Ciiii  g've  thorn  in  addition  to  this  and  hay;  and  in  small 
qiiunliiy,  say  2  or  3  lbs.  per  day,  it  might  be  profitably  used  ; 
,lhis  with  20  or  30  lbs.  of  Parsnips  and  hay  ad.  lib.  would  be 

r-s  good  feeding  as  a  dairyman  could  desire. Ltkdnle  — The 

case  is  uncomnron,  but  now  and  then  occurs.  We  bLlie^c 
that  it"  arises"  from  the  wants  of  nature  not  having  been 
satitfiod,  through  the  usual  signs  of  thia  want  not  having  been 
observed.— ir.  C.  S. 

Dis.KASE  IN  Pigs.— .(4.  £.  — The  loss  of  the  tails  in  young  pigs 
is  iKOstly  confined  to  those  of  the  pure  Chinese  variety,  or 
pigsVin  which  this  breed  strongly  prevails.  It  arises  from  the 
onii^erfect  development  and  want  of  vigour  in  these  ap- 
penihigcs,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  thinness  of  the  skin 
and  the  JU'air  peculiar  to  this  breed,    Vt'ith  regard  to  the  case , 


of  palsy,  try  as  an  experiment,  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
in  addition  to  the  medicine  previously  given,  once  a  day. 
W.  C.  S. 

DiSEASEn  Wheat, — W.  Amys. — The  disease  of  which  your  ear 
exhibits  a  specimen,  is  called  Bunt,  Smut-halls,  or  Pepper- 
brand.  Its  cause  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  tlie  mode  of  whose 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fungus  which  produces  smut. 
Sec  report  of  Ag.  Chem.  Assoc,  and  Professor  Hsnslow's 
report  on  the  Diseases  of  Wheat,  second  vol.  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal."  Your  remedy  is  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  tlie  seed  ;  and  this  is  done  by  floating  it  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt,  and  afterwards  drying  with  lime. — Brenvhley. 
—  Your  specimen  contains  what  are  called  Pepper-corn 
grains.  See  Professor  Henslow's  Paper  on  Diseases  of  W'lieat, 
in  Ihe  second  vol.  of  the  "  AsricuUura!  Society's  Journal." 
If  you  moisten  a  grain  for  half  a  minute  in  your  mouih,  and 
cut  it  in  halves  on  a  strip  of  glass  in  a  drop  of  water,  a  very 
loiv  power  of  the  microscope  will  suffice  to  show  the  white 
BUbstance  it  contains  to  be  a  uiass  of  the  vibrio  trilici—a. 
curious  eel-shaped  animalcule,  which  will  gradually  revive 
and  twist  about. 

Far.mers'  Clubs. — A  Subscriber  asks  What  are  the  nearest 
Farmers'  Clubs  to  Fulham  and  Putney  ? 

FiRKci-AV  AS  Manure.  — .'1.  H.— The  results  of  this  exiicriment 
were  certainly  (looking  at  its  composition )  not  tiie  oiise- 
quencc  of  the  manure  employed.  The  exijeriment  was  too 
small  in  extent  to  inspire  confidence.  In  such  limited  trials 
co-existent  circumstances  are  frcqncntiy  erroneously  under- 
stood  as  Islanding  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Perhajis  it  migiit  have  been  as  well  not  to  have  pub- 
lished this  experiment ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  one  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  thevarious  experiments  which 
are  reported  to  him  were  tried,  can  be  qualified  to  select  or 
reject;  he  must  hope,  in  the  number  of  facts  he  publishes, 
that  opposite  errors  will  neutralise  one  another. 

GvAyo. —Ti/ro. — You  had  better  plough  and  sow  Wheat  now, 
and  sow's  cwt.  mixed  with  its  weight  of  earth,  broadcast, 
over  the  young  plants  in  April,  and  harrow  it  in. 

Hauvjssting  Carrots.— H.  S.— See  Leaders  of  next  and  last 
week. 

In'u.voatiom.— il/,  D.  P. — Your  Grass-land  that  has  been  inun- 
dated from  tlie  sea,  r.iight,  perliaps,  be  benefited  by  a  coating 
of  lime.  In  this  we  do  not  speak  from  experience;  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  help  you. 

Plough,  &c— Q.  Q— Your  safest  plun  is  to  employ  the  best 
constructed  implement  r,lready  used  in  your  neighbaurliood. 
The  Scotch  swing-plough,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  swing  ploughs,  is  a  most  efBcient  implement,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  wheel  plough  man. 
Etheridge's  lile  machines  are  excellent,  but  there  are  now 
so  many  copyists  from  him,  that  we  cannot  presume  to  select 
from  them.  It  is  probably  your  interest  to  use  foreign  oil 
cake;  it  may  be  crushed  by  the  common  cakc-crushcr,  and 
ho  mixed  with  Parley-meal.  How  would  it  answer  your 
purpose  to  feed  your  cattle  ou  Mr.  Warnes's  pudding?  See 
former  paprrs  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Sproule. 

Potatoes.— irHOi/s/ot-A-.— When  these  have  been  left  in  the 
ground  for  seed,  it  has  been  done  simply  by  nr^t  disturbing 
the  drills  in  which  they  were  grown.  Harvest  the  tubers  in 
February  or  March,  instead  of  in  October,  and  use  them  as 
seed  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  usunl  time. 

Sa:iiples  of  Oats.— G.  I\1. — Your  samples  are  so  nearlyalike 
in  appearance  that  we  cannot  judge  between  such  Enrall 
quantities.  Weigh  a  hushf.l  of  each,  and  let  that  be  considered 
best  which  weighs  heaviest. 

ScAC  IN  Sheep. — R.  L. — Amorgst  a  variety  of  applications 
which  have  been  employed  for  this  disease  (see  Spoonej's 
"Treatise  on  Sheep"),  the  following  will  be  found  as 
efficacious  a«  most  of  them,  and  extremely  safe : — Take  sulphur 
powdered  1  lb.,  oil  of  tar  ^  lb  ,  palm  oil  2  lbs. ;  the  two  former 
ingredients  to  be  gradually  mixed,  and  tlie  latter  the;i  rubbed 
down  with  them.  To  be  well  rubbed  in  to  every  affected  and 
suspected  part,  and  repeated  every  three  or  ft>ur  days  tilt  the 
disease  disappears.  With  regard  to  prevention,  all  we  can 
say  IS — avoid  contagion  and  poverty;  watcli  narrowly,  and 
separate  the  diseased  from  the  sound  sheep  as  scon  as  the 
least  itchinjf  is  exhibited.— TT'.  C.  S. 

Sea  ML'n.-J/.  ZJ.  p.  asks  How  he  is  to  bring  land,  newly 
inclosed  from  the  sea,  into  cultivation?  We  think  he  had 
better  give  it  a  summer  fallow,  ploughing  it  deeply  into 
narrowlsli  ridfjes,  manuring  it  well  with  lialf-rottcu  dung; 
he  may  sow  Wheat  iu  tlie  autumn.  We  should  be  glad  of 
the  experience  of  our  readers  on  this  subject. 

The  BARBAunAN.- 6"wiicri"6er.— Your  articles  are  skilfully 
compiled,  and  seem  calculated  to  do  good.  We  think  they 
deserve  publication. 
To  Rkadkrs.— jJ  Constant  Reader  asks  where  tlie  following 
quotation  originated  ?— "The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
Grass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
country." 
Wheat.- T.  5.— Guano  is  the  best  substitute  for  farm  manure  ; 
you  had  better  apply  3  cwt.  in  April,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  dry  earth.  Sow  it  broadcast  over  the  young 
plants,  and  barrow  in.  Do  this  in  showery  weather  if  you 

can. Bre'ic/ifei/.—\\E  prefer  sowing  our  Wheat  when  the 

soil  is  wet,  i.  e.  when  it  is  so  damp  that  a  horse  will  leave  a 
good  deep  footstep  in  it.  Our  soil  is  sandy  ;  on  clay  soils  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  sow  so  wet  i;s  tliis.  \Mien  we  have 
not  so  much  matter  on  hand  as  at  present,  we  may  perhaps 
give  information  on  the  anal;  sis  of  soils;  meanwhile  we  may 
direct  you  to  a  chapter  in  "Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,"  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils,  and  to  a  work  by 
Mr.  Parnell  on  tlie  general  subject  of  Chemical  Analysis. 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Oct.  21.— Per  stone  off?  lbs. 

BestScols,  Horet"urd6,&:o.   a-lOco'l!!  0  i  Ei'sl  Downs &:  Half-breds    StlOcy-ls  2 
Best  Shun  HoTni>  .88      3  10      Best  Lond-wooU     -        -8040 

SL'L'Ond  quality  BcuscB     -    S    8      ^     ^      Ewcuand  etuond  quulUy     3    4      a    it 
CalvGB       -        -         -        -    3    4      ■!     4  I  Pi(ia  -        -        -        •3444 

BpastB,  3010:  Sheep,  3n,t;10;  Cnlvea.  97;  Fins,  3-18. 

AlihoUKh  we  havr  an  iiicrt'^sed  aipply  ol  Beapts,  the  demund  is  fully  ade- 
quate ;  indeed  i1ig  besC  qu^lhitB  in  mnny  intnanies  aro  himIui  g  more  nicnty  ; 
ueviTal  of  till-  first  tate  Scots,  &c,  lealise  ■is  2d,  and  Shorlliorns  is  pi^r  8  ]b», 
jet  these  arc  quiie  the  pxtremB  ptiees,  nnd  I'Minot  be  quoted  :.s  HYtTiiges  ; 
infi'iiiir  BcaMs  jire  more  readily  disposed  i>f,  but  they  sti:]  mske  voiy  liiile 
money  ;  very  tew  liiitain  unsold.  The  quantity  of  .Sheep  heing  not  quite  so 
large  to  day,  ti.ero  is  a  brisk  trade  at  an  advanee  ol'abmit  Cd  per  8  lbs  on  the 
best  qiialiiii-F,  Cilves  are  iess  in  niimbei^,  yet  the  imde  is  not  inuuh  im- 
proved —it  must  be  very  supcricr  quality  to  make  4a  dd  per  8  lbs.  Pork-trade 
is  steady. 

TniDAT,  Oct.  25. 

Our  iupp'y  of  Beet'  today  ia  rather  larger;  there  is  not  mut'h  business 
doinjr,  and  it  is  ditlicidt  lo  inainiaiii  Monday's  quotations,  although  it  is  done 
tir  the  best  quaiitiefr,  which  make  about  Is  per  8  Jba ;  iiiiddlinj;  Beasts  2s  8d 
to  3i  4d.  The  late  bli^Ivne;s  in  the  Muiron  trade  has  caused  rathei*  a  larger 
supply  10  day  ;  the  priues  are  a  little  I'ltver  than  «■«  Slonday ;  best  Dmviia, 
tc,  make  a  trifle  over  ^a,  and  Ijongtvools  ratlier  more  than  3s  IPfl  ;  Ewes  are 
not  very  Baleifble;  thi-y  make  from  3s  ti>3stld.  Veal-trade  ia  very  heavy  ;  ihe 
hest  Calves  cannot  be  quoied  at  more  than  4.-',  and  middiinfr  quality  3s  to- 3s  Gd. 
I'ork-traile  IS  worse  ;  it  has  been  sold  at  very  low  prices  in  the  dead  market 


Beast?,  DSB;  Sheep,  iCBO;  Calves,  SGD; 


Pics,  oro. 

41,  WfBtSroithfield. 


POT.-VTOES.— SouTnwAUK  Waterside,  Oct.  21. 

Tiiaan  is  nothing  in  this  Market  at  present  that  requires  cc-mment ;  every 

lescTipiinn  ofgoods  is  goinR  off  heavily  a^    the  following   quolaiicma.     TJie 

irrivnJs  at  the  cloje  of  the  week  were  considerable,  and  it  is  tube  fi-arcdthat 

iiey  wiJI  caufc  a  further  depression  in  our  priues. 


Vorlt 

Keda 

ferlh 

^■it,■*; 

lire 

Harlv 

Di-vons 

-levoQ.- 

;)nriii 

■all 

JeisB 

■  Blues 

— 

Whites 

C(>s  t< 
55 


eo 


Kent  and  Essex  "l^'hites  -  50s  to 9 

—               _        Kidneys  —  — 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        -  _  GO 

—  Btues        .        -  _  — 

—  'Whites     -        -  GO  £5 
Guernsey  Blues         •        .  so  __ 

—  Whifs       -        -  -li  LQ 
Prince  Reseats          .        -  6j  GO 


COVEST  GARDEN,  Oct.  26.-There  has  been  little  variation 
in  the  prices  of  most  articles  during  the  past  week  ;  the  market 
has  been  well  supplied,  but  trade  continues  dull.  Pine-apples  are 
rather  ou  the  rise  ;  amonp  them  there  are  many  handsome  fruit. 
Gripes  nre  also  slightly  advanced  in  price.  Melons  are  becoming 
very  scarce.  The  supply  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  quite  aulTicient 
for  the  demand;  of  the  former  Ihe  best  sorts  at  present  in  the 
marltet  are— Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Marie  Louise,  lleurr^ 
Diel,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  among  Apples  we  noticed  some 
fine  specimens  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Walnuts,  Filberts,  and  Nuts, 
are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  are  good  in  quality;  Cob-nuts  are  seU- 
]ng:at  from  9O5.  to  IOOj.  per  lOOibs.  A  few  Plums  arc  yet  lo  be  met 
with,  but  they  are  becoming  scarce.  Oranges  of  every  kind  are 
uow  nearly,  if  not  quite  over,  and  Cucumbers  are  also  getting 
scarce.  Among  vegetables  the  supply  of  Cauliflowers  is  decreas  - 
ing;  but  Brussels  sprouts,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  greens  are 
becoming  more  plentiful.  French  Beans  are  nearly  over.  Onions 
are  good,  and  fetch  neaily  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  Celery,  clean  and  well  hlauched,  are  hi  the  market. 
Turnips  and  Carrots  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  are  quite  suiTi- 
eienl  lor  tlie  demand.  Endive  and  Lettuces  are  well  supplied.  Sal- 
safy  and  Scorzonera  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  men- 
tioned iu  our  last  Report.  Radishes  bring,  also,  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  last  week.  Cut  Flowers  cliiefly  consist  of  lloudeletia 
speciosa,  Cumhretuni  purpiireum,  PL-utas  caruca,  Cactus  Jenkin- 
sonii,  Gloxinias,  Heaths,  Chrysanthemums,  Lupines,  Scarlet  Pe- 
largoniums, iMignonette,  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  and  Roses. 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3* to  7»  6d 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb,,  U  Gd  lo  5f 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  is  to  1*  6d 

—  Portugal,  per  lb..  Is  lo  2a 
I\Ie!ong,  each.l*  to  3* 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  e»  Qd  to  ba 

—  Imperatriee,  per  punnet,  1*  Gd 

—  Coe'a  Giild.  Drop,  pun., 1j  to  lied 
Damsons,  per  half  sieve,  li  61/  lo  2i  Gd 
Apples,  De.-s.,  per  bush-i2j  6<^  to  6« 

—  Kitchen,  Ba  to  ia 
Pears,  Deas.,  per  hf -sv.,  E*  to  8# 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  1«  *:d  ro  3* 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  Tai  to  OOj 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbagee,  per  dozen,  Ci/ to  li2d  Leeks, per  doz.,1*  erf  10  2«6d 

LauliHowers,  perdoz.,  IjCd  toil  Garlic,  pcrlh..4rf  to  6d 

Brocco  I,  per  bundle.  6d  to  U  Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Gd 

iiruasein  fsprouts,  hf  SV-,  URJ  to  2*  —        > ~    i...->-  1    - 

Sorrel,  per  hf..aieve,6J  lo  Od 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  B*  to  4a 
'  —     Jerufal ,  p.  hf -6V.,  U3Jiolf  Cd 
French  Beans,  hf.-sv.,  3i  to  5j 
Scar.  Runnels,  perhf.-sv.,  1*  to  2i 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  6nj  to  IVa 

—  cwt,  2i  e<i  to4f 
bushel,  UGrf  to  2j 


FRUITS. 

Chesnutfl,  per  peck,  5*  to  B* 
^ValnuiB,  per  bushel,  3a  to  5j 

—  —        ihehed.  12*t0  24* 

Berberries,  per  hf -sv.,  2a  6J  to  8#  6d. 
Oranges,  bitter,  per  100,  Ijj  to  12* 
Lemons,  per  do7en,  1«  to  Za 

—        per  100,  Ga  lo  10* 
Ahnonds,  per  peck,  Cj 
hweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  Gd 
Cob  Nuis,  per  IPO  lbs.,  90*  to  lOPa 
Nut.i,  Barcelona,  2-1* 

—  Brazil,  1G» 

—  Cob.ie* 


—  Kidney,  per  b*h.,  2*  toE 
Turnips,  per  doz.  buh..  1*  Qd  to  2*  6 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  9ii  tn  I*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  e*  to  ti* 
Basil,  per  bunch,  £J  to  3ii 

tJurse  Kadidh,  pt<r  bundle,  2*  to  C* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Cucumbers.  Frame,  each,  3J  to  Qd 

—  Itid^e,  doz.,  9-'  to  e*  CJ 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  Sd  to  2» 
Scor/onera,  per  bunch,  1»  to  l*3d 
Salsafy,  per  bunch,  1*  to  is  3d 


-».H=.  per  bu.'hel,  2*  to  ia 

—  Spauish,  pet  doz,,  1*  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  Gd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv  ,  Tj  Gd  to  is  Gd 
Capsicums,  itipe,  per  loo,  4a  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  100,  1*  to  2* 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  Gd  t»  Is 
Lettuce,  per  sciire,  Gd  to  1*  G.I 
Celery,  IVIiile,  per  bunch,  0,1  to  1* 3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  UGd 
Endive,  pet  score.  1<  to  1*  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle,  lOd  to  1*  Cd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2,1  to  Sd 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  hun.  Z.I  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  di>7.  bunches,  l*io2* 

—  Rootfr,  per  bundle,  Od  to  1* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch, 2d  to 82 
Gri'en  mint,  per  bunch.  2d  to3d 
marjoram,  per  bunch,  2J  to  Zd 
Chervil,  per  punnet, Bd  to  Sd 
Chilis,  per  100, 1*  i.i  2* 


WOOL.— British,  Fiuday,  Oct.  25. 

perlb.  I  perlb 

Long-wnoled  Wethers       la  Cdtolsld      Southdown  HoRffitU         laid  tola  8d 
Hoecitta     11         1     3.i      Kent  Fleecec  11  \    2h 

'leeceK  1     0        11)  Jawbs  Pbbbin,  Wool  Krrker. 


Souirdo' 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  21. 
Thk  supply  of  Wlieat  from  the  adjoining  counties  was  small 
this  morning-,  which  enabled  Factors  to  realise  the  same 
prices  as  last'weck.  The  demand  for  Fore  pn  continues  limited-, 
and  its  value  unaltered.  — Malting^  Earley  finds  leady  buyers  at 
an  Htlvanc^  of  \s  per  qr.  abjve  the  quotations  uf  this  da^ 
se'nuiglit;  Giiuding  remains  wi'hout  alteration.— Beans  sell 
Iredy,  and  are  \s.  to  2i-.  hi-bcr.  — Peas  are  also  Is.  dearer.— Iiii 
Oats  there  has  been  a  good  busiucss  doing,  at  fully  Qd.  per  qr.^ 
over  the  rate-,  of  last  week.  "  t? 

RRITI8H,  I'Kn  iMpKlUALQUARTltR,  -       s.    E. 
Wheat,  Ehsex,  Kent,  and  SutFolk      .        .     White    40    60        Red     . 

^o^tolI^,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,    J-    _  ,     White 

Barley,  ftlaltiuf,' and  distillinir  27sto3t;a  Chevalier    31     £C        Grind. 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Folands    ID    El         Feed 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .         Feed     19     21         Potato 

— —   ^'»'''     .■.•-••  •        Feed    I7    SO       Fuiaio 

flialt,  pale,  ehip  * 60    65 

llcrtlord  and  Essex 64    60 

'*->e 29    3a 

Beans,  lUa/a^an,  old  and  new     22  to  31        Tick     30    35 

Pigeon,  Beliyoland      .     3'J  lo  40       ^\'ind^  —    — 

Peas,  While  .        .        .        .    31  to  37       Maple  30    34 


IS  20 
20  2a' 
19    &^ 


Harrow   SO    26.'. 
Longpod  —    -i 
Grey     ,  30    S3 


Fl. 


AnrtlVALSIN   THE   BIVER    LAST  WEBK. 

U'ht.  i  Barl.    ftlalt.i  Oatp.  I  Rye 

5279    I '    —■ 


Enffllsh    .  69^-2  Sks.    —  Erli 

frlah.  .  -  „  _  „  I  _  i  -  I  JO  [ 
Foro-gn  .  —  „  IIG  „  |  _  ]  2^23  1  — 
Friday.  Oct.  25. 
\Vc  are  without  any  fresh  arrivals  of  VVheatfor  this  moiniog's 
market,  and  its  value  consequently  remains  unaltered.  In 
Fi>reigu,  business  is  limited,  but  Mimday's  prices  are  fully  main- 
tained.—Fine  Barley  fully  supported  our  quotations,  but  grind-; 
ing  qualities  sell  slowly ;  there  is  a  good  arrival  from  abroad,  '  *■ 
a  large  proportion  of  whxh  continues  to  come  out  of  condition. 
—Beans  and  Peas  are  scarce,  and  inquired  after.— Wc  have  a 
good  supply  of  Oats,  including  several  cargoes  from  abroadj 
holders  arc  firm  at  Monday's  prices,  btit  the  extent  of  busiuess 
doiug  ib  small. 


ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK' 
"Uheat       I        Barley         | 

(JtOO  ilia 


Sept.       14    per  Quartei 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


IBIPERIAI,  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

(JatP. 

.     ■i';*u.i 

35*11. 

£0*  1</ 

.     ib    3 

35     6 

£0     6 

(     i5     0 

34     L 

20    5 

\    m   1 

33     9 

E<J     G 

■     iC,    3 

33     6- 

20     6 

j     iG    3 

sa    0 

20    8 

1  «■■ 

3-1     G 

20     5 

£U    0 

4     0 

e  0  1 

Oats         I 

19  0 
1D3C0 
6J50  I 

Rye.    I  Beam 


37  10        HC  II 


37    0        87     0 


fi    6 


PCBfl. 

Bit  Cd 

33    1      ' 


9    6 


Canary       -         - 

Carraway             -    per  cwt  41 

Clover,  Red,  Ent;lish         -  _ 

—  —     Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  KnpliHh     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  .  — 
Coriander  ....  13 
Hempseed  •  perlaFt  86 
Linseed        -        -       per  qr  — 

—  TJaitio        -        -        -  — 

—  C»kea,Eng.  per  1000  10/ 


SEEDS,  Oct.  21. 
62fto5Gs   LinseedCukes, Foreign, p. ton   6/to8I 
"     Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      10a      lit 

—  Superfine     „        •     12        16 

—  Brown  „         .     12         IC 
Rapcaeed,  English, per  last    SZl       S5l  ; 
Rape  Cakes           -     per  ton    .—        — 
Sri  nfuin        .        .        .        .    _i        — ■ 
Tares,  Enff.  winter  p.bush.    6       6 

—     Foreign  -         .         .    ^        _     ' 
Trefoil         -        .     per  owt    —        ^ 
Hi  I  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KjNosvoRD  AND  LAr. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S-MITUFIEI-D,   Oct.  2>(. 
PrimcUplandHnUnOs  to  10j5  I  Clover     -     I009  to  llOs  I  Straw      •     2Cfl  to  32s   ' 
Inferior        „  B'J  93    I      „      New    —        njo    I 

New  Hay    „  —         —  .foHN  Cuofbr,  Saleaman. 

CUSIBRRI-AXD  MARKRT,   Oct.  24, 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  !n5>tollls  I  Superior  Clover  n4i  to  liB.-t\  ' 

Inferior  -  DO        lUO      Inleiinr         „      05        103      Straw  2Ds  to  Ms 

'New  Hay  -  _         _    I  New  Clover         —  —    | 

JonmiA  Baickr,  Hay  Saleaman. 
■\VniTEcnAPEi,,  Oct,  25. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lo:a  to  lOBs  ,  Old  Clover       llSs       i:ra  . 
'New  Hay  .       30       ICC     New  rinvnr     1.'3        115     Straw      £8?  tP3ds 

'      „     Inferior    —  —    ' 
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LAVENDER-HILL  NURSERY,  Wandsworth- 
noAU. -IMPORTANT  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  to  be 
Disposed  of,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  la*e  Mr.  W. 
Pamplin',  Nurseryman.  These  valuable  Premises  with  exten- 
sive frontage,  most  beautifully  and  eligibly  situated,  and 
capable  of  much  improvement,  consist  of  the  substantial 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  capital  repair,  —  dining:,  drawing, 
and  larije  siittiDg-rooms,  five  good  bed-rooms,  and  large  under- 
prouDd  and  other  domestic  offices;  Stable,  Lofts,  Sheds,  and 
olhcr  liuiMing-i;  about  NINE  ACRES  of  LAND,  occupied  as 
Kursery  Gr(<und.  The  whole  (well  adapted  for  a  moderate 
fantily.  fiT  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  or  for  scientific  and  exiic- 
riroental  At,'ricultural  purposes)  will  be  sold  by  public  Auction 
duriii?  the  month  of  November,  unless  previously  disposed  of 
by  private  Contract. 

F(ir  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Loat,  Clapham  Common, 
or  tn  Mr.  \V,  PAMPLi>r,  Booktieller,  ^5,  Frith- street",  Soho. 


TO  FARMERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  and  entered  upon  imme- 
diate'y.  Two  good  Corn  Tithe-free  FARMS,  containing 
about  2C'0  acres — 14  acres  being  productive  Hop  Plantation,  6l 
acres  XK-adow,  and  the  remainder  Arable  ;  a  convenient  Farm- 
house stands  on  the  Estate,  as  also  an  Oast-house  and  other 
F^rm  buildings.  The  Farm  is  situated  near  a  Terminus,  and 
Uie  journey  to  London  is  accomplished  by  Railway  in  1  hour 
and  4,"  minutes;  it  is  also  near  a  good  market-town.— For 
lurther  j  articulars  apply  to  Mr.  AaTnira  Smit^,  6,  John-street, 
Bedford, row. 


HOT-WATER  APl'ARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
nORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  aud  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charjies,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  havingdevoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion uftiiis  subject,  and  had  much  ex-perieuce  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  (he  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
nienis  suggested  in  their  praclice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing net  only  very  efiicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
rturabiiiiy  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
liave  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
tr.aiiy  nuhlemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D,  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  insijection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  mfxiels,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  tlie  opiiortunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brouj^ht  before-the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  Grst  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  ill  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
inrervalj  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  tlieir  Manufactory. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREEN-HOUSES,  &c. 

S  T.THOMAS  BAKE  a,  MANOR-HGUSEjMANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S- ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIUE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walk?.  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  8iC.  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservato- 
ries, &c.  The  same  hi^ated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on 
improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on   in  Town   or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Gieenhouscs. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  juat 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
years'  experience  has  unqucstionahly  proved  that  Cienuinc 
Guano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to 
obtain  such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  tlicsc 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently-published  Pamphlet,  "Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises;  smaller  quimtities  maybe  had  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  BilJiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  Ja.mes  CLAna, 
24,  Billiter-street. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
ruUNDERS,    SfC,   &C.,   No.   2,    WlN5LEY-STai;t:T,    OxFORD- 

ST-tKeT.  London,  and  at  Cor.vwali.  Road,  Lambeth. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

GUANO  ;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Ichaboe, 
on  Sale  ;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.  Synopsis 
of  prices,  and  mode  of  n$e,  on  application,  &.c. — Apply  to  Mark 
FuTHERoiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


GUANO,  IMPORTED  BY  WILSON  AND 
VAUSE,  HULL, 
Who  have  now  on  Sale  a  selected  Cargo  of  superior  quality,  per 
"Britannia."  direct  from  Ichaboe,  with  asuccession  of  Catgdes 
to  arrive.  Samples,  wiih  instructions  fur  use  may  be  had  at  17, 
Bowl  Alley  Lane. 


MR.    LAWES'  MANURES.— Mixture   for  Wheat, 
71.  per  ton  ;  Super- phosphate  of  Lime,  71.  per  ton.    To  be 
:had  at  the  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  near  London. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  also 
be  procured  at  Messrs.  Warner's,  2S,  Cornhill,  in  7  lb.  packets, 
price  Is.  ^^^^         ^_^^___^^ 


[■'ANNER'S   VITREOUS    CLOTH,     a     SUBSTI- 

*~  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.— 
•The  above  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  Florist:^  and  Hor- 
ticulturist-j,  as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  at  a  lesa  ex- 
pense. The  support  the  Proprietor  has  received  from  very 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encourages  him  to  consider 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  before 
the  puhlic  an  article  so  generally  required.  Price  of  cloth,. 
,7. 8ths  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6rf.  per  yard.;  stout,  25.  1  yard 
wide,  3s.  Gd.  Price  of  Fluid  (for  renewing  the  cloth  after 
ilcngthencd  service),  4s.  6<;.  and  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Manufac 
.tured  only  by  N.  W.  Tannkr,  Chemist,  Exeter:  and  Sold  by 
Messrs..  Butler  and  Muckley,  Covent-garden,  London  ;  Mr, 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Lucombe and 
■  Pince,  Exeter  Nursery. 


HOTHOLSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  6Lc.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  cither  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
w.inri  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
King-Jom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Iliiilding^,  &Cm  with  Cottaji's  Patex't  or  Roceas's  Boilers. 
After  I-'j  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  ui.wards  of  2000 
Ai'parat'js  for  (he  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
n.  can  wtth  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratn*  upon  the  (H'l^t  extensive  6c:jle. 

Materials  may  be  bad  fur  tliOiC  who  veish  to  fix  their  own 
AjiparAtiis, 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &:c.,  &c.,  and 
*TTCrr  description  of  Implement  for  Aoriculti/ral  and  Horti- 

OULTL'RAL   FVRPOSKS. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  S.Winsley-strcet.Oxford- 
stfgc*.  where  a  large  anKor'ment  »t  the  ahnye  can  he  Peen. 


CTEPnENSON   AND   CO.,  GI,  Gracenhurch-street, 

^-^  f.'inrlnn,  and  I7»  New    Park-^trtct,    Sou'hwark,    Inventors 

-  ■  ■'  M;inuf«cturer«  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 

'     DKICAL  EOn.FKS.  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 

'  ric  Morlicaltoriftts  to  their  much  approved  method  of 

-, , .,  JDir  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  liouscfi,  flic. 

irf  which  fttmoiphcrlc  heat  a<i  well  as  bottom-heat  in  hccurcd 

to  >ny  rc'i'iircd   degree  without  the  aid   of   pipes    or    (lucfi. 

R.  fi  C.  hrivt  flUo  to  state   that  at  the   rerjucst  of  numerous 

'!' ihcy  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  m  well  bb 

r,  by  which  the  coftt  in  reduced.    Thep.e  Hollers,  which  are 

■'' well  known,  scarcely  rcfjulre  description,  but  to  tho.ie 

.  hivc  not  seen  them  fn  operation,  prospcctu-cs  will  bo  for- 

■-,  .f';'d  a«  well  M  refercDCC  of  the  highest  an'hoiity  ;  or  they 

',■    '*«  ^ccn  ftt  moht  of  the  NobiJIty'a  Beats  and  principal 

.'■iiMcrif.!  throu;;hoDt  the  klnt'dom. 

M,  A  C'»,  beg  to  inform  the  Tra'tethat  at  Ihelr  Manufactory  in 
New  pMfk  St.,  every  ftrtlclc   required  for   the  construction  nt 
Itoftf ..  ti,f:,i  hulldiii;fs,  an  well  as  for  heating  them,  rnay  be 
'  n  the  most  ftdvsntageous  terms. 
■  fjis,  ftc.  of  Iron  or   Wood,  erected  upon  tlic  most 
,  ''oiKti*.    HalconlcH,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 

^''!-ll\  ^'  -r^-  V.-orV.  ftr,  Kf..^ 

rjUANOiGENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN} 

^-*      ON  HAI.K,  BY  TMK  OtU.Y  LEfJAL  I-MPOKTERS, 
AhJOSY  GIBH8  Afr.  80NH,  LONUON'i 
Wm.  J.  MVKtt«  A%r>   CO.,  LIVKKPOOL; 
Andbytbelr  A;r^n'i, 

cofKHVumm.  fowp.hL,  asu  pkvor,  London : 

OIBJJS,  BRlfiin,  ft  CO..  LiVERPOOl.arid  CU1«'J0L. 
i/,  Llme<strcct,  Oct,  aG,  inu. 


WHEAT-SOWJJ>JG. 

FREDERICK  BRAIN  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Agricultural  world  to  his  GUANO  MANURE,  prepared 
expressly  for  Wheat  crops  :  it  abounds  in  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  noceisary  for  a  good  grain  crop.  He  particularly  solicits 
persons  who  found  the  Foreign  Guano  a  failure  last  season  to 
give  his  a  trial,  it  being  much  more  powerful,  and  free  from 
adulteration,  sojustly  complained  of  in  the  Foreign  by  Agricul- 
turists, as  well  as  by  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Journals. 

Testimonial  to  Byain's  Guano  Manure. — "  5  A,  Hawley  Road, 
Kentish  I'own,  London,  Aug.  15,  1844.— This  is  to  certify  that 
we  have  subjected  Brain's  Guano  to  a  most  patient  and  rigo- 
rous analysis,  and  find  it  contains  ail  the  necessary  constituents 
of  a  good  manure,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  fertility  to  a 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  barren,  or  has  been  exhausted  by 
over-cropping,  by  su|iplying  the  land  with  those  substances 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  a  healthy  vegelation  :  (it  is 
not  adulterated,  and  can  always  be  depended  on,  being  of  uni- 
form composition.) —(Signed)  John  MiTCHUi-Land  Frkdkhick 
FiELn,  Analytical  Chemists,  late  of  the  Royal  Polyteclinic  In- 
stitution, London," 

Also,  Brain's  highly-concentrated  LIQUID  GUANO,  for 
Grass  Lands,  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  Hothouses,  and  Conserva- 
lories,  price  Is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
(enougii  for  SO  galloris  of  Liquid  Manure),  to  be  had  of  most 
respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town  and 
country. 

Wnrkg.  Thomas-st..  Dn1te-st..  Stamford-st..  "Blackfriars-road. 
IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c, 

A  NALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-^^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  FiF-r,n  {late  Mr.  Mitchell},  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis. — No.  6  a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c. 

]\/rciaBBIK'S    PATENT    HOOFING    FELT     is 

l»i  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofiug,  from  its  ECONOMY 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  many  useful  houses  and  sheds 
being  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  in  some 
in-taiices  altogether — obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  wiiter 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  liyht'  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heatj  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  litjht  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity ;  beingflexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakage, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comp^.riS(>n  wi'.li 
slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20.  at  5d.  each  (bein;?  less  than 
9s.  Cd.  per  square  of  100  feet),  wiih  printed  directions  for  apply- 
ing them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Goveriiment  Dock-yarda  and 
various  other  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BowoKM,  18,  Eaat  In.lia  Chambers,  Lcadenhali-street,  London, 
or  to  the  following  agents:  — Liverpool,  Messrs.  Gi  ucber  &  Co., 
U,  Manesty-lane;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq.;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd,  Esq.;  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on-" 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward,' 
Esq.;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor, and  Hewitts;  Ramsgaie  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq.  ;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichacl,  Esq.,  at.  Enoch-square- 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis  &  Co.;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKia8i.\''s 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER,  RAILWAY,  and  other  FELT, 

*»*  The  "IsjpRovKU  RooKi.VG  Fki.t"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  the  Common  Felt  made  in  lengths,  and  not 
subject,  like  it  or  continuous  sheets  of  other  material,  to  be 
stripped  by  storm;  it  duea  nut  rc'iuire  to  be  elihey  painted  or 
coated,  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and  from  the  simple 
mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  cannot  percolate 
through  nail-holes,  being  only  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps. 

OURBIDGE  AND    HEALV'S    COOKING  APPA- 

-L*  RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  Public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  su  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel, 
without  destruction  to  the  Apparatus ;  and  B.  &  11.  can  safely  re- 
commend it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can  be  for- 
warded, upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices,  to  J  30, 
Fleet-street. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT    OF   THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

T"'HE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  [lUrpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Suap-hoilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Bknjamin 
FowLEH,  Engineer,  &c,,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

P  M'NE1LL&  CO,,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  liunhill- 
*  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  ami  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses. 
Shed^i,  Verandaha,  fire,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
fiardcii  PrameH,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  Niiperlur  article,  which  has  been  exhihiled  at  the  Great 
Auriculturiil  Shows  of  Enyland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  On. 
TWtiKu  the  PuiKK  for  being  the  best  arideheiipcHt  (irlicle  for  roof- 
ing, ikr..  It  h;i;t  been  tabled  in  the  gardens  of  tieveral  noblemen 
anil  genllcnicn  in  the  neighhourliood  of  London,  and  In  (liffercnt 
jjiirts  of  the  country,  to  whom  n.fcrence  cnn  he  made.  'J'he  I'clt  in 
ImjitrvIouR  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-condnclor  of  heat 
and  Bound.  Ifu  advantagcB  nrc  LlfihtneBB,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and    Economv.— Price  Oni.v   Ovk   Pknnv  j-ku  KtiuAiti:  Foot. 

Bainpteo,  with  dircclIon»  for  laying  on,  and  tcstlmonlulM  iis  to 
lis  meritii,  8Lnt  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Palunl 
Pelt  WorkH,  Lamb's  Ilnildin|/H,  Bunhlll-row,  London. 

A  GRICULTUUAL  DRAINING.  —  TnKT)EIUlY 
■i^A  LEVEL. -Tlio  atter.llon  of  pcrHouH  Drnlrilng  their  land 
in  dirrcted  lo  llii)i  cfl'ickiit  hot  »hi>plc  Inhlrument,  jnitiuiiicd  to 
he  nil  that  cum  be  rer|uired  for  the  pur[ionr,  luirl  iti<  price  hucIi 
at  lo  place  It  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  be  had  of  the  Muker, 
J.  D.wiB,  Optician,  Derby. 


TEA      AND      PERRINS'S     WORCESTERSHIRE* 
-L^  SAUCE.    Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  iu  the 
County.  ' 

"  GrcatWestern  Steamship,  June  6,  1S44.— Tlie  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  Lea  Sc  Per- 
aiNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adajitedfor  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  ail  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasuic  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passenger^,  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)       Jamks  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  tliis  luxuiious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  soup:  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost 
— Naval U7id  Military  Gazette,  April  8,  IS-IS. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs. Lea  and  PEEtaiNS, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  So.v,  Farringdon. street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  iu  Loudon'; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


HEALTH,  LONG   LIFE,    AND  HAPPINESS. — 
EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  SCORBUTIC  HUMOUR. 

I,  Wii.J.iAM  Wood,  of  Rockwell  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Wel- 
lington, Somerset,  hereby  certify,  that  for  Ti.\>'.mt  sevtn  yenvs   I' 
was  afHicted  with    Scorbutic  Hu.\iOL'a  on    my  ricsc,   wiih  a' 
continued  discharge,  rendering  me  almost  unfit  for  society;  I 
tried  several  medical  men,  and  various  medicines  for  curing 
the  same,  but  all  proved  of  no  avail,  producing  no  beneficial 
effect;  at  last  1  was  persuaded  to  try  pAiia's  Pii.ls,  and  after 
taking  two  small  boxes  and  part  of  a  tliird,  I  was  completely 
cured,  and  I  now  (eel  no  pain  or  inconvenience  as    boloro. 
Many  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  your  Agent  for  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  GiiKKDV,  can  bear  witness  that  my  testimony  is 
correct,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  made  known,  that  others  simibirly  , 
afllictcd  may  be  encouraged  to  try  the  same  medicine,  which  ' 
under  the  blessing  of  God  has  proved  so  serviceable  tn  me. 

Witness  my  hand  this  6lh  dayof  August,  18-u.     W.m.  Wood. 
In  the  presence  of  Jon  n  Grkkdv,  Wellington. 

From    Dr.  C.    Steane,    181,    Fulton  street,  sole    agent    for 
Brooklyn.— An  instance  of  the  singular  efficac)'  of  PARa's  LiFit  ' 
Pir,i.s,  which  merits  particular  notice,  occurred  in  the  person 
of  a  lady,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  of  consumptive  make,  who  had 
been  jifilicted  for  upwards  of  six  years  with  Very   great  and 
general  ikbilily,  he.idache,  flatulence,  (aintings,  and  all  tlio, 
effects  originating  in  an  impaired  constitution.    Countiy  Li;-' 
was  tried,  but  to  little  advantage.    She  complained  of  w'eari-" 
ncss  and  pain  on  the  least  motion  :  her  bowels  were  Bometimos  - 
constlpaled,  and  at  other.s  lax,   and   never   regular.    At  this  , 
period,  ehe  was  recommended  to  try  Parr's  Lu'k  Pili.s,  whcji 
no  IcEB  nslonishing  than  true,  before  she  bad  (init^lKd  {vro  ' 
boxc'H,  nn  entire  and  perfect  cure  was  the  result.    To  sucli'/.v 
nothing  can  equal  this  antidote,  as  It  imparts  tunc  and  strength 
to  the  htomach,  and  operates  ko  mildly,  that  the  most  delicato 
of  cither  BCX  can  take  them  with  the  greatest  tinfcty. 
To  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  Ajiril,  Itfli.        Yoiira  truly,  C.  SriJANii. 

Tliet^e,  and   liundrcdH  of  other  cases  of  DECIDED  CURKS,,. 
allesled  On  tlie  highest  Qulhority,  and  already  |MibllHlied,orcuiiy  ' 
upwardB  of  ico  pages  of  letterpress.    Thcbc  Testimnniuhi  are 
publJHbed  iierlodlcHlly,  and  may  bo  bad  on  application  at  any; 
renpeeluhlo  mcdlclnc-vendcr'a.    The  cures,  in  many  Inatunc.  m, 
were  efl'eetcd  after  n^I  olhcr  mcaiiH  had  failed,  tind  ihcy  ihun 
eHtdhlibhtheclaimsofPAIlR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  In  being  conaldcrid 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC— Beware  of  Spurlou.'i   I  nllii- 
tionu  of  the   above  medicine.    None  ate  t;cnuinc   unices  i)ie  - 
wordH  "  PARK'S  LITE  PILI.S"  are  In  WUITK  Li'tterH  oil- u.", 
UED  GROUND,    engraved  In   the  G4)Vcrnment  Stnmp  pahied" 
j-ound  eueli  box.    Sold  by  all  respcctublc  Medicine  Vcndera. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mk.   ROWLAND    HILL, 

Author  op  the  PBNNr  Postaou, 
WILL  CLOSE  ON  THE  30th  NOVEMBER   Next. 


Of  all  the  sources  of  iocome  stated  in  the  recently  published 
Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Public  Revenue,  none  exhibit  so /urg-e 
a  proportionate  increase  as  the  Post  Office.  On  the  year's  net 
revenue,  the  Customs  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
per  cent.,  the  Excise  li  per  cent.,  the  Proparty  Tax  2  per  cent,, 
while  the  Post  Office  revenue,  under  its  almost  nominal  rate  of  a 
penny,  has  increased  above  13^  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  on 
the  qaarler  has  been  even  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

These  cheering  results  show  that  (though  the  plan  of 
Penny  Postage  is  yet  but  imperfectly  tried)  the  complete  restora- 
Hon  of  the  Post  Office  Revenue  to  its  amount  before  the  Penny 
Postage  was  adopted  is  not  an  event  far  distant,  if  it  be  fully 
and  honestly  carried  out  j  and  the  City  of  London  Mercantile 
Committee  on  Postage  desire  to  impress  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults most  emphatically  upon  the  Public,  in  announcing  the 
approaching  close  of  the  National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  Alt  parties  are  unanimous  upan  the  great  moral  and 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Penny  Postage.  Its  expediency 
as  a  financial  step  has  been  the  sole  ground  of  question  ;■  but 
now,  even  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted:  for  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Old  Postage  Revenue  had  been  absolutely  sta- 
tionary for  twenty  years,— retrogressive,  in  fact,  if  we  consider 
the  increase  of  population,  educntion,  and  commerce  during  the 
period.  The  change  which  Penny  Postage  has  effected.  Is  to 
make  tlie  Post  Office  Revenue  the  most  buoyant  source  of 
National  Income,  bidding  fair  tobecoT.e  more  profitable  than 
it  has  ever  been.  The  Committep,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
Public  to  reward,  with  suitable  gratitude,  the  author  of  this 
great  and  triumphant  measure. 

The  Committee  have  the  fatisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
subscriptions,  headed  by  the  chiefs  of  political  parties  and  of 
commercial  wealth,  already  reach  10,000^.;  but  10,000/.  caano 
be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  nutioivil  reward  for  such  national  ser- 
vices. The  Committee,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  nafioa  at  least 
to  double  this  sum.  If  every  letter-writer,  for  onlyasingle 
week,  would  pay  a  twopenny  instead  of  a  penny  rate  for  his 
letters,  the  amount,  and  more,  would  be  raised.  In  proportion 
as  the  public  show  tlieir  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill,  so  they 
strengthen  the  chances  for  the  complete  adoption  of  his  plan, 
now  but  piirti<illii  carried  out.  Its  perfection  will  bring  greatly, 
-increased  convenience  to  themselves,  and  increased  advutago 
to  the  Post  Office  Revenue. 

Nevfir  have  the  services  of  any  Public  Benefactor  been  re- 
quited as  Mr.  Ilill'shave  been.  Quitting  a.  pei-manent  situation 
for  a  icmpyrar^/ public  engagement  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Mr- 
Hill's  services,  whilst  his  plan  was  yet  not  carried  out,  were 
dispensed  with,  and  he  received  the  following  ackoowledg. 
ments  of  his  merits,  and— noMtng-  more-.-^ 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself,"  writes  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  you 
have  discharged  the  several  duties  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  committed  to  you."  *' I  entertain,"  writes  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  (who  has  also  subscribed  Wt.  to  the  Testimonial)  "a  due 
sense  of  the  motives  by  which  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  Post 
Office  arrangements,  has  been  actuated,  and  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  committed 
toyou."— Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, writes  thus:— "  I  am  also  commanded  by  their  Lordships 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  they  consider  It  due  to 
you,  on  the  termination  of  your  engagement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  express  to  you  the  approbation  with  which  they  have 
regarded  your  zealous  exertions  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
•which  have  been  intrusted  to  you ;  and  how  materially  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Post  Office  arrangements  has  been  promoted  by 
the  care  and  intelligence  evinced  by  you  in  the  consideration 
of  the  various  important  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to  you.'* 

Under  these  circumstances  tho  Committee  call  upon  the 
Public  to  come  forward  with  due  generosity,  and  reward  Mr. 
Hill  themselves,  as  the  unrequited  Inventor  of  the  great  measure 
of  Peiiny  Postage—a,  measure  which  has  opened  the  blessings 
of  free  correspondence  to  the  Teacher  of  Religion,  the  Man  of 
Science  and  Literature,  the  Merchant  and  Trader,  anl  the 
whole  British  Family,  especially  iho  poorest  and  most  defenceless 
portion  of  it ; — a  measure  which  is  the  greatest  boon  conferred 
in  modern  times  on  all  the  social  interests  of  the  civilised  world  ; 
for  Penny  Postage  Is  spreading  Its  influence  throughout  Europe 
and  reaching  even  Russia.  The  Committee  rely  on  tho  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen,  and  feel  sure  that  this,  their  last 
appeal,  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

(Signed)        GEO.  LARPENT,  Chairman. 


Subscription  Cards,  and  every  information,  fltc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE  WANSEY, 
Solicitor,  3,  Mooigate  Sliect,  London. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturday  last,  Octoder  19.  contains 

Tho  SHREWSBUKY  and  WOLVERHAMPTON  MISUNDER- 
STANDING—FRENCH ALLOTMENT  in  the  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY— MR.  LOCKE  and  the  LONDON  and  YORK, 
with  tho  Corrcspondence-On  the  POLICY  of  ESTA- 
BLISHED RAILWAY  COMPANIES— The  LAST  of  the 
EXCURSION  TRAIN'S  — RAILWAYS  of  BELGIUM  — 
LONDON  and  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Great  North  of  England— Edln. 
burgh  and  Glasgow. 

PROJECTED  LINES— The  Potteries-Newark,  Sbeffleld,  and 
Sherwood  Forest,  Meeting  at  Rotherham— Syston  and  Peter- 
borough—  Shrewshur}',  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Bir- 
mingham—Eastern Union  Branches  to  Norwich  and  Dere- 
hsm- Extension  from  Ipswich  to  Norwich— Cambridge  and 
Lincoln — Exeter,  Crediton,  and  Barnstaple— Launceston  and 
Tavistock— Limerick  and  Waterford- Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Cork— Dublin  and  Kilkenny. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, York,  Hull,  and  Paris,  with  comments  on  the  respec- 
tive Markets  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER. 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS— Belgium  Lines— Orleans  and  Bordeaux 
— Boulogne  and  Amiens — Allotment  of  French  Central. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— A  Dozen  more  Short  Reasons  for 
Railway  Companies  being  their  own  Carriers,  by  B.  Poole. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORT-Observations  on  Railway 
Axles,  by  J.  Gray,  Esq.  {mth  Engr/tviiigs)-~On  the  Economy 
of  the  Expansive  Action  of  Steam,  by  W.  Fairbairn,  Esq. 

CORRESPONDENCE  — The  Collision  at  Shields— KoUman  n. 
Prosser  andOthcrs- Salaries  of  Railway  Officers,  S;c.  S:c. 

BOARD  of  TRADE  DEPUTATIONS,  CALLS,  CONTRACTS, 
DIVIDENDS,    SCRIP,   TENDERS,    TRAFFIC    TABLES, 
TRANSFERS,  &c.S:c. 
Order  The  Sallway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Sevenpbnce. 


S^lje  %umtt, 


Of  Saturday  last,  October  19,  contains  : — 
TABLES  IN  CHEMISTRY:—!.  Chemical  Symbols. 

II.  Chemical  Equivalents  of  Elementary  Substances,  accord- 
ing to  tiiebig  and  Turner. 

III.  Chemical  Equivalentsof  Elementary  Substances,  accord- 
ing to  Dumas  and  Prout. 

IV.  Equivalents  of   Elementary   Substances,   according  to 
Bcrzelius  and  Graham. 

V.  Sptciflc  Gravities  of  Elementary  Substances. 

VI.  For  the  Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centrigade  Ther- 
mometer into  Degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 

VII.  Table  of  the  Binary  Compounds  of  Metals  and  Metal- 
loids— their  Symbols  and  Equivalents. 

VIII.  Composition,  Symbols,  and  Equivalents  of  the  Binary 
Compounds  of  Non-Metallic  Elements  or  Metall'jids. 

IX.  Table  of  the  Composition  of  Salts. 

X.  Tables  of  Acids  comyostd  of  Three  or  more  Elements. 
(Brande.) 

XI.  Table  of  tho  Discovery  of  Metals. 

XII.  Table  of  Ascertained  Points  iu  the  range  of  Tempera- 
ture.   (Graham). 

XIII.  Tabic  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  Liquids  determined  with 
precision.     (Graham). 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT:— Acarfemie  de  M^decine  (Paris): 
On  the  Influence  of  Traumatic  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  on 
the  Genito-Urinary  Functions. 

ORIGINAL  PAPP^KS  :— Selections  from  a  Series  of  Essays  on 
General  Pathology,  by  J.  Bower  Harrison,  Esq. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  Cases.    By  Jubii  W.  Tripe,  Esq. 

poisoning  by  Arsenic— lion  Administered— Recovery.  By 
Samuel  Argent,  E?q. 

Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid.     By  H.  I.!?theby,  Esq. 

The  Government  Medical  Bid. 

Royal  College  of  Sur^reor.  ■■: 

Metropolitan  Drapci-*  A^..-j^miiuu;-  - 

List  of  the  New  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colliege  of  Sargeons. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEDICAL  BILL :  — Meetings  of  t»'.e 
Medical  Prercssion— Medical  Protection  Assembly;  Bradford, 
YcrksLire;  Eri^iol;  Birmingham  i  Kidderminster;  Salisbury  j 
Kensington;  Woolwicli. 

Medical  Society  of  London. 

Meeiing  of  the  Metropolitan  Drapers'  Association  at  Exeter 
Hall. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS  :— London  Hospital.— Rupture  of  the 
Liver,  with  Haimorrhage,  Softeniug  of  the  Spleen,  and 
Peritonitis. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS:— Illustrations  of  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Quacks'  Bill.  — Medical  Ser?ice  in  the  Coolie 
Trade.— The  Quacks'  Bill  in  Staffordshire.- Dr.  A.  Guy's  late 
•  Work  on  Medical  jLirispruflcnce.  — Dr.  Costello's  Assumed 
Connexion  with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c.— The  case  of 
Chorea  treated  by  Prussic  Acid  at  the  Birmingham  Hospital. 

News  of  the  Week,  &c.  4tc. 

London:  John  Cburchill,  Princes-street,  Soho;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


riONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

\J  OCTOBER  IC,  OP 

THE    ATHEra^UEVS, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenly-four  Large  Quarto  Pages.  Paics  Fourpencb, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5d. 
HCVleiTS  OP,  WITH    EXTEACTS  FROM- 

An  Oration    delivered  before    Rides  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  Miss 
the  Cincinnati  Astronomical        S.  Banbury 
Society,    by    John    Quincy     Herod  the  Great,  by  Frederick 
Adams  Rttckcrt 

Bells  and  Pomegranates,  No.  1.     Memoirs  of  Eminent  English - 
—St.  Colombi's  Birthday,  by        women,  by  Miss  CosteUo 
Robert  Browning 
E'oreign  Correspondence. — Letter  from  Naples :  Bonn 

(an  account  of  the  anti-drinking  and  fighting  unions.) 
Onr  TJ^eekly  Gossip. — Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the 
poor— The  account  relative  to  Dr.  Wolff— The  Queen's  vi- 
sit  to  the  Exchange— The  King  of  Prusbia's  Festival  to  the 
Manufacturers— Discoveries  at  Parma— The  Glasgow  Wel- 
lington Statue— Italian  Scientific  Congress— Deaths  of  Mr. 
Granville  Peno,  Mr.  Overs,  and  M.  Hugo 

BSnsic  and  tlie  ^razna. —  Contemporary  Musical  Com- 
posers :  Robert  Schuman— Princess's  Theatre  :  The  Syren 
end  Don  Ca;sar  de  Bazan— Haymarket;  Don  Caesar  de  Ba- 
zan,  and  The  Thimble-rig. 

BSiscelXanea. — Wordsworth's  Sonnet  on  the  Projected  Ken- 
dal and  Wlnandermere  Bailway—ReminisceDccs  of  Captain 
Basil  Rail 

Societies. — Bbitish  association  Report  :  Section  A,  Mon- 
day, concluded,  and  Tuesday ;  Section  B,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day;  Section  C,  Monday  j  Section  D,  Monday  ;  Section  F, 
Monday  j  Section  G,  Monday  and  Tuesday 

Order  The  Atbenceam  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

.TO    MR.     ROWLAND     HILL, 

AUTnOn    OF   THE    PENNY   POSTAGE. 

SIR  GEORGE   LARPENT,   Baet..   Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
The  amount  Collected  excerds  .i^o.OOO. 

^''HE  COMMITTEE  have  determined  oa  closing  the 
■L  Subscriptions  to  the  above  Testimonial,  on  Saturday,  the 
30th  November. 

In  the   meantime,  Subicriptlons  maybe  paid  at  any  of  the 
following  Bankers:— 

Messrs.  BARNETT,  HOARES,  &  Co.,  62,  Lombard  Street. 
BOUVERIE  &  Co.,  11,  Haymarket. 
CUNLIfFES.  BROOKS,  &  Co.,  24,  Lombard  Street. 
ROGER  CUNLIFFE,  Esq.,  24,  Bucklersbury. 
CURllIES  &Co.,  29,  CornhiU. 
DREWETT  &  FOWLKR,  Princess  Street,  Bank. 
HANBURY,  TAYLOR,  &  Co.,  6o,  Lombard  Street. 
JONES,  LLOYD,  &  Co.,  43,  Lothbury. 
MA>TERMAN  &  Co.,  35,  Nicholas  Lane. 
PRESCOTT,  GROTE,  &  Co.,  62,  Threadneedie  Street. 
ROBARTS  &  Co.,  15.  Lombard  Street. 
ROGERS  Sc  Co.,  29,  Clement's  Lane. 
SrONE,  MARTm,  &  Co..  63,  Lombard  Street. 
TWiNINGS  &  Co.,  2l6,  Strand. 
STRAHA:^   &  Co.,  218,  Strand. 
LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbury. 

„  4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 

„  9.  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

„  213,  High  Holborn. 

„  3,  Wellington  Street,  Borough. 

„  87.  Whilechapel  High  Street. 

LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  CO..  71,  Lombard  Street. 
THC  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  LONDON,  Loihbury. 
LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK.  Princes  Street. 

Ortothe  Secretary.  MR.  GEORGE  WANSL;Y,  Solicitor, 
3,  Moorirate  Street,  London. 


On  tUe  3lst  irisr.  will  he  publislieil,  price  HaU-a-crown, 

PUNCH'S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1845,  witU  nume- 
rous Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Office,  104,  Strand  ;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


(GARDENING    and    FLORICULTURE.— In    two 

^-^  handsome  vulumes,  with  180  Illustrations,  price  18s.,  the 
GARDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST,  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  cultivating,  managing,  and  improving  flowers, 
plants,  and  shrubs;  plain  instructions  for  raising  new  varie- 
ties;  a  clear  description  of  the  properties  of  flowers,  and  a 
concise  and  familiar  explanation  of  every  subject  coonected 
with  gardens,  greenhnuses,  and  conservatories. — London: 
R.  GnooMBRiDGE,  5,  Pdternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Just  published,  12mo,  5s.  cloth, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAPE-VINES.  By  CtKiiENx  Hoare,  Author  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  tho  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  on  Opea 
Walls." 

"  Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English  Grape- 

growmg  requires  to  be  changed.     His  arguments  deserve  very 

serious  attention,   and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 

changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine." — Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

Londnn  ;  Loncman,  Broww,  Grkbn,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LATION  of  SUFFOLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hknslcw.  M.A  , 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

"  Much  lood  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 

destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Pkov.  xdi.  23. 

Also,  by  the  same  A'lthor, 

LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  is. 

3.  W.  PARHiifi,  West  Strand,  London. 
In    4to,   v;itb  large  Chnrt,  and  Steel-plate,  Coloured   Maps  of 
Entrlantl,  Wale3.  and  '^cotUnd.  nrirc4T  ;  nr-\vithout  Mapa,,'},'?, 


Just  published,  the  Fourieenth  Edition,  price  2s.  litf.  f  free  by 
post,  3s.  6d., 

'X'HE    SILENT    FRIEND  ON  NERVOUS    DEBI- 

i-  LITY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  &.C..  By  R.  and 
L.  PiiRRY  and  Co.,  Surgeons,  London.  Published  by  the  Authors^ 
and  sold  at  their  residence  ;  also  by  Strange,  21,  Paternoster-row; 
Noble,  109,  Chancery-lane;  Hannay  antl  Co.,  G3,  Oxford-street; 
Gordon,  HG,  Leadenhall-st. ;  Purkiss,  Compton-st.,  Soho,  London. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  This  work  should  be  read  by  alt  who  value  health  and  wish  to 
enjoy  life,  for  the  truisms  therein  contained  defy  all  doubt." —    , 
Farmers*  Journal. 

The  Cordial  Balm  of  Syriacum  is  a  stimulant  and  renovator  in 
all  Spasmodic  complaints.  Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion,  Asth- 
ma, and  Consumption,  are  gradually  and  imperce^jtibly  removed 
by  its  use,  and  the  whole  system  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of 
organisation.  Sold  in  buttles,  iirice  Us.  and  33^.  Pbrry's  Puri- 
fying Specific  Pills  have  long  been  used  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  for  Scorbutic  Conipiaiiit.s  of  every  description,  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  Pimples  on  tlie  Face,  and  other  disagreeable  alTections, 
the  result  of  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  These  Pills  are  per- 
fectly free  from  mercury  and  other  deleterious  drugs,  and  may 
be  taken  with  safety  without  interference  with,  or  loss  of  time 
from  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance.  Sold 
in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  1  Is.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 

Messrs.  PuRRT  and  Co.  may  be  consulted  daily  at  their  resi- 
dence 19,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  from  11  till  2,  and  from  *)j 
till  8.    On  Sunday,  from  10  till  12. 


Just  published,  price  is.,  or  post  free,  is  4d., 

A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER,  for  Measur- 
ing and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks,  with  very  plain  Instruction* 
for  taking  the  Dimensions,  and  fur  judging  the  Density  of  the  p 
Hay,  by  Edward  Rvdk,  Land  Surveyor,  Sunbury,  Middlesex.  \ 
Published  by  Gilbert,  London  ;  and  will  be  forvfardcd  by, 
the  Author,  post-free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  thai 
receipt  of  Is.  Jd.,  or  au  equivalent  number  of  postage  stamps,] 
in  a  prepaid  letter. 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  FOR, 
*~f  1645,  will  bo  published  by  tho  Stationers'  Company  in 
November.    All  Advertisements  must  be  sent  before  Nov.  1.        u 

N.B.— The  Eighth  Edition  of  the  Almanack  for  1844  having 
been  entirely  sold  off,  a  Ninth  baa  been  printed  for  the  supply 
of  those  who,  beginning  to  take  It  in  1845,  may  be  desirous  of 
having  the  Work  from  its  commencement;  but  as  it  cannot 
again  be  reprinted,  the  public  are  warned  that  as  the  number  is 
very  limited,  the  application  for  it  should  be  immediate. 


q^HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.  —  Jutt 
JL  published,  price  Is.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
this  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every  Branch 
of  Practical  Gardening,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture.  Sold  , 
by  all  booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  b3  sen* 
to  the  Publisher,  Tromas  Hoi/Lsro.v,  154,  Strand,  London. 


■  ot  .M  iddlcaex,  frlnwra,  at  iheir  umce  in  Lomonia- 
Bire'et,    In    the    preciiici    of    Whiuftlari,  in    tho   City  of  London;   and 

fublishedby  them  at  the  Office.  Na  £,  Charlei-ktreet,  in  tho  f&riih  « 
t.  Paul's,  CoTont-iiarden,  in  tho  lald  countr>  where  nil  Adrertii»i"OB'» 
nnd  Comniunicftilons  ua  to  be  •ddrMie4  to  tks  Editor. — S&tar<Ur> 
Uctobcr  26,  ISM. 
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KENSINGTON'  NURSERY. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY 

THE  QUEEN. 

TJICHARD  FORREST  and  Co.,  Succeesora  toWiL- 
■^^  LIAM  Malcolm,  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the 
public  mind  to  their  extensive  and  correctly-named  Collection 
of  FRUIT-TREES  of  every  desirable  kind  introduced  to  the 
country.  These  grounds,  so  highly  favoured  for  the  growth  of 
every  description  of  Nursery  Stock,  and  so  long  and  so  justly 
celebrated  for  its  superiority,  will  well  repay  the  visit  of  those 
who  iutend  making  a  selection,  for  either  autumn  or  spring 
planting:,  and  their  esteemed  favour^  will  meet  with  prompt 
and  correct  attention. 


GAINES'S  SPLKNDID  FIRST-RATE  SEED- 
LING PELARGONIUM,  "  Duchrss  of  Leinster,'*  which 
was  considered  by  all  the  first  growers  the  gem  of  the  season, 
when  it  gained  the  Prize  at  Cliiswick  F6te,  the  only  place  at 
which  it  was  exhibited  ;  it  is  now  on  sale  in  htrong  plants  at  3^  3^. 
each.  Also  Gaines's  "  King  of  the  Belgians,"  3/.  3s. ;  Gaines's 
"Trafalgar."  3/.  35.;  Gaines's  "  Alice  Hawthorn,"  Ql.  2s.; 
Gaines'ii  "King  of  Saxony.**  -ll.Hs.;  Gaines's  "Sir  Wm.  Massey 
Stanley,'.'  21.  2s.;  Gainejy's  "Marchioness  of  Lorn,"  21.  2s.; 
Gaines's  "King  of  the  French,"  2^  2s.,  with  many  first-rate 
Seedlings  raised  by  other  cultivators.  A  priced  Catalogue  of 
Pelargoniums,  Paosies,  Calceolarias,  Camellias,  Cinerarias, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Auriculas,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  N.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane, 
Baiters  ca. 

P.S.  The  collection  of  Seedling  Corcas  raised  by  Mr.  Milnner, 
a/e  now  in  blossom,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  above  Nursery. 

LYNE'S    NEW   GERANIUMS. 
T\/"ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  can   execute  a  few  more 
"  "  order*  for  the  following: 

Lyne's  Princess  Mice         .        ,  each— 21s. 

,,        Rcdworth 2lff, 

,.        White  Perfection  .        .        '.    2i«. 

tt       Confidence 21a. 

„        Imogene 21j7, 

PlanU  will  be  delivered  after  l?th  November.  "  Sappho  " 
»nnot  be  sent  out  this  season ;  no  more  orders  cau  he  received 
lior'*KiM0  ov  Saxosv." 

_      LVNE'S  "  PRINCEP3,"  10a.  6U.  each. 
•»•  The  sf.ck  of  the  above  i-,  limiiea  to  about  six  plants  of 
'  «  ?  early  orders  are  therefore  neccsnary  to  insure  a  sumilv. 
UDlOD-road  Nurwrry,  Plymouth,  Nov,  2,  1844 


TULIPS.     HYACINTHS.     RANUNCULUSES.     ANEMONFS 

TJ  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
AX.  frrrni  Walworh),  by  Ai,|)olnlmenl  Florist  to  ilsa 
MA/B.rv,  hey  Ui  rccotnrticnrt  to  itic  atu-ntion  o(  the  NohlUlv 
aentrr,  an-l  Pohllc  lil,  cxleniiivc  msortmcnt  of  the  alinvc 
»Tower«,  which  from  tJic  iiuc«««  ho  has  had  in  their  oultlva. 
SlsJ'?  "1,  "7y  !"■  "'>'  '"•""'""  l"i«..  lie  particularly 
eIi,1m.S„  r°4"i°"™  i",""'  '''■■•"l)'-"»""l"?  remark,  on  hi' 
Elhlbltloo.ofTuh,,,  anil  Lilmm  lanclf.J.um  thia  neawn,  In  the 
Tanofu  p»(Krr..  He  la  aUo  dciron.  of  rcminiUni;  the  Noiilllty, 
OOTtir.  .nil  Arnalcar.,  who  may  winh  to  aOil  to  Ihcircollcclloii. 
Jllf^;^.",!..^""  1""'""^"  w'"'  'I'Mi^  heaiitlfiil  tl„wer»,  that 
..ll»ii!r  iV^  •liufjii  to  make  u  .election.  The  varletlen  of  Hie 
fpleodld  Llhoin  lanclfoliiim  are  p.rllcnlarly  a.l«,,t..,l  for  par. 

SnJl^l.I  '!""'  ""  "  "'">'  country  neata,  and  when 

^lon.ot^^iT,  „"»•"?•  '-"'»I''K""  can  he  forw.rded  by 
pott  on  «ppiic«uon.    yonlgn  orden  eiccuted. 


DZY3L^^"^^  «"''   PAPER-WHITE  NAR. 

which  I,  V,  l^;i1ti*.'™  *.,";    """  "'""'"  ""!•>■'.  '''"  '•>"""  of 

Which  ;'vh"ir;;i;";zr-  "•=■  *'•'""•  '•■'"°"'«--'  <" 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST 
GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER,  H.R.H. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT.  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD 
COTTENHAM.  THE  EARL  OP  ORFORD,  THE  EARL  OF 
RADNOR,  AND  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON,  &c.  &c. 
A  Letter,  of  which  the  foltowing  is  a  copy,  has  been  received 
from  the  Hon,  Wm,  Ashley,  Treasurer  to  the  Queen: — 
Sir,  Pavilion,  February  2d,  1837- 

[  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  basket  of  Tobolsk  Rhubarb,  sent  by  you  for  Her 
Maje.sty's  acceptance,  and  to  say  that  its  excellent  qualities 
fatly  justify  the  high  character  you  had  previously  given  it. 
I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
To  Mr.  William  Youell,        (Signed)    William  Ashley. 
Horticultural  Establishment,  Yarmouth. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB.— This  highly- 
esteemed  variety  will  be  found  to  be  the  earliest  of  all 
early  sorts,  as  well  as  the  most  hardy.  As  a  proof  of  its  extra- 
ordinary precocity,  it  has  been  ready  for  Tarts,  &c.,  the  20th  ot 
February,  on  tlie  open  border,  in  a  verj'  exposed  situation,  and 
continued  to  produce  its  fine  large  stalks  till  September. 

It  would  be  useless  to  eulogise  its  merits  further  than  the 
great  demand  for  it,  together  with  the  many  high  testimonials 
of  approbation  received,  claim  for  it  a  decided  superiority. 

The  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB  may  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots, 
in  any  common  garden-mould,  or  enveloped  in  damp  Moss,  and 
placed  in  a  closet,  dark  cellar,  the  back  fire-room  of  a  hothouse, 
or  forced  in  the  open  border,  under  the  same  treatment  as  Sea- 
kale,  and  watered  occasionally,  where  it  will  produce  its  stalks 
of  a  beautiful  transparent  delicate  pink,  containing  a  rich 
vinous  juicy  pulp,  exempt  from  the  medicinal  flavour  objection- 
able in  other  sorts;  and  when  cooked,  retains  its  beautiful 
colour,  which  renders  it  an  elegant  addition,  as  well  as  a  deli- 
cious luxury,  to  the  table,  at  a  season  when  fruits  are  unattain- 
able. Roots  planted  tlie  latter  part  of  November  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  January.  A  fresh  box  brought  in  every  three 
weeks  will  afford  a  regular  supply;  and  the  plants,  when  done 
with,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and  replanted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  may  be  again  cat  for  use  in  the  summer,  and 
replaced  in  the  cellar,  &c.  in  November. 

It  will  be  observed,  one  of  the  prominent  features  in  this  va- 
riety is,  that  the  most  inexpciienccd  person  may  cultivate  it 
with  certainty  of  success,  by  attending  to  the  above  directions. 

Price  of  Strong  Rnots,  fit  for  present  forcing,  l2s.  per  dozen. 
Also,  Myatt's  Queen  Victoria  Rhubarb,  12s.  per  dozen. 

YouELL  &  Co.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct,  31,  IS^li. 


THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  BUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  CO.  lia^e  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  will  send  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 
light. edged  purple  Picotee.  raised  bj-  the  Rev.  J.  Burroughes. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Without  commenting  further  upon  its  superiority. 
Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  a  report  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties; 
it  is  a  light-edged  purple ;  the  petals  are  large,  and  of  good  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  colour  unbroken ;  the 
pod  good,  and  witli  less  disposition  to  bar  than  is  common." 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price21s.  per  pair.  The 
stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  disappointment  early  orders  are 
respectfully  requested.  Y.  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply 
the  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman, 
all  possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitao  Exhi- 
bitions 01  the  present  year.    They  are  as  follow  : — 

Buri'oughes'a  Mrs,  Benyoii,  Red  Picotee  .     7s.  6(1. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee     .     7     6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    .         .     7     fi 

,.  Mrs.  Eevan,  Red  Picotee     .         .76 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee        .     5     0 

CARN.-VTIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this;  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
he  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  uoniprisinij 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
BtronK:  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  tlic  foltowing  prices  ; 

12  pairs  extra  ifineand  very  siiperiorfiret-class  Show  .^  .■;.  rf. 
Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto 

25  ditto  ditto 

12  pairs  of  Extra  fine  Show  Pinks 

25  ditto  ditio 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  31. 


ditto          6     0 

0 

Show  I'lowers    1  lu 

0 

ditto        3    0 

0 

0  12 

0 

ditto       1    1 

0 

Q    GIRLING  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the  Gar- 

^-^»   flf'nrnr  Chronicle  to    hin    Advertisement  of  PETUNIAS, 
SEEDLING  VEKIJENAS,  DAHLIAS,  ike.  of  tho  12th  October. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowniarkct,  Suffolk. 


hnti 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

rOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
••'  prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowern  a  f  .  . 
I'lfcuc,  enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qunlltlcH,  with  tliepricen 
nniiuxcd,  which  may  now  bo  hud  at  the  Nursery,  and  of 
MoiBrH,  WARHKiiflc  Wahnkii, Cornhlll,  London. 


ROSES,  &c. 
T    COLE  begs  respectfully   to   inform   the  Nobility, 

*^  •  LadicH,  and  Oentry  that  hiHCATALOGlIE  of  KoHcrs,  Ocrn- 
nlumH,  FnchHlHK,  Frult-trecH,  UcrbaceouH  PltmtH,  «£C.  1h  now 
ready  for  dcii very, ririd  will  be  forwfirdcd  Gratln  upon  application. 

J,  C.  begB  t'l  add  that  bin  Roich  were  never  finer  in  growth 
than  they  arc  thhi  soaBon,    ClmrgcH  moderate. 

Buifby  Nursery,  Warwickslilru,  Oct.  M,  lail. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  ROSES. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX;  AND  AT  PARIS. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and  Amateurs, 
the  undernamed  truly  mag^nificent  Gallica  Rosk  ;  it  has  fiowered 
here  this  season  in  great  perfection,  and  blooms  were  forwarded 
to  Dr.  LiNHLEY.  whose  opinion  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  page  464. 

Margaret  Maeiv  (Wood's). — "Your  seedling,  Gallica,  is  a 
handsome  variety,  fine  in  form,  being  compact  and  very  double, 
outside  petals  finely  cupped ;  in  colour  it  is  of  a  purple  rose,  of 
a  peculiar  and  beautitul  tinge ;  it  is  fragrant,  and  at  its  best  when 
fully  expanded." 

Plants  of  the  above  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  at  5s.  each.  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade 
when  not  less  than  six  plants  are  ordered  at  once. 

W.  W.  and  Son  further  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  on 
hand  a  very  extensive  stock  of  Roses,  at  the  following  prices, 
when  the  selection  is  left  entirely  to  them : — 

Per  doz.  PeriOO. 
Superior  selected  standard  Roses  .  .  .  245.  £  s,  d. 
Superb  do.  do.  .  .  .  30  or  10  0  0 
Select  dwarf  budded  do.  ,  .  .12 —  3  15  0 
Superb  do.  do.  ...  13  —  5  0  0 
Superior  dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots)  .  .  .9 —  2  10  0 
Superb  do.  do.  fine  show  varieties  12 —  3  15  0 
Fine  Climbing  do Qa-  and  12  —    2  10    0 

Catalogues  of  Roses  and  Nursery  Stock  will  be  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

N.B.  Plants  will  be  presented  GRATIS,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  expense  of  carriage.  A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
be  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 


TO    THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND.— TRUE    HIGHLAND 
PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
remind  such  of  the  Planters  of  England  as  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  estates,  that  he  is  now 
sending  out  plants  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 
able timber-tree,  at  the  undermentioned  prices : — 

Single  plants,  strong  and  well  rooted    .        .     6rf.  each. 
Stronff  plants,  20  inches  high         .        ,        .    5f.  per  100. 
Do.  18         „  ...  SUs.  per  1000. 

Smaller-sized  plants  .        .    from  10*.  to  2Qs.        „ 

For  introducing  this  tree  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Elffin  and 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highlnnd  and 
Agricultiirr,!  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  a  great  measure 
the  daxksomi?  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  lor  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Y/aller  Scott 
describes  it  as  preseutip?  much  of  "the  bold  and  contorted 
figure  of  the  Oak  ;'*  and  the  Quarterly  Review  recommends  it 
as  an  acquisition  to  churchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  i«  highly 
esteemed  for  all  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.E.— J.  G.  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants ;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  roots,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removing  them.  A  supply  in  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
lOs.  each.  Araiicaria  imbricata,  Pinus  cxcelsa,  &c.  &c.  OM 
reasonable  terms. 


TO  PEAR  GROWERS. 

I>ENE  LANGELIER,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
^  CLARENDON  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIER,  JERSEY, 
Eegs  leave  to  draw  the  attention  ot  Pear-growers  to  his  new 
PEAR,  named  "LANGELICR'S  BEURRB' "  of  first-rate  merit; 
perfectly  melting  ripe  in  January  ;  shapeof  Napoleon,  but  larger 
in  size  ;  standard,  tree  very  vigorous  ;  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
Pears  known,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  recommended  by  R.  L., 
as  his  motives  for  advertit-ingit  is  not  for  the  sake  of  publishing, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  general,  to  whom  he  is  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  useful ;  of  which, 
"Von  Mom  Lkon  Le  Clerc"  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
having  proved  itself  as  it  was  represented,  and  given  universal 
satiefaction.  The  trees  of  this  Superb  New  Beurrt  are  small 
and  limited  in  number,  and  the  price  will  be  2Is. ;  if  6  trees  are 
ordered,  7  will  be  sent;  no  discount  will  be  allowed  to  the  trade, 
and  to  ihc  trade  only  will  8  plants  be  sent  for  6  ;  the  number  is 
very  limited.  R.  L.  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  slate  that  to 
this  day  numbers  of*  Von  Mon  Leon  Lc  Clerc  "  remain  uniiaid 
for,  consequently  none  will  be  sent  to  unknown  correspondents, 
except  for  ready  cash,  or  post-office  order. 

As  this  is  ihe  season  for  planting,  R.  L.  wishes  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  his  acknowledged  and  unrivalled  Col- 
lection, of  which  a  List  may  be  had  by  pre-paid  letter,  and  bogs 
to  state  that  nothing  is  sent  from  his  Establislimcnt  except 
proved  fruit,  unless  requested.  R,  L.  also  wishes  to  obtain  at- 
tention to  a  small  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  OAKS,  among 
which  will  bo  found  a  great  variety;  they  are  fine  anil  healthy. 
2  years  old,  about  18  inches  to  ViJ  feet  hicrh,  fit  for  ))lanting  or 
potting,  price  20if.  per  100.  AIsm,  fine  KIDNEY  POTATOES, 
superior  ill  flavour  and  produce  to  the  Ash-leaf;  the  sample,  extra 
flue,  b3.  6d,  for  34lb3.  weight,  as  not  less  than  that  quantity  will 
be  sent. 

HARDY  SHRUBS  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  8cc. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  cultivating  the  above  in 
lari,-c  qiiiintities,  in  enabled  to  ofler  them  on  the  very 
moderate  tcriiis  below  named,  to  which  he  respectfully  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  persons  about  to  mnko  new  or  add  to  old 
Plantailonn.  Ho  can  recommend  them  as  being  showy,  flno 
varieties,  colloetcd  for  display,  and  not  for  mere  botanical 
curiosity.  Tho  plants  are  ntrong  and  healthy,  and  will  bo 
correctly  named,  viz..  Hardy  Shrubs,  two  each,  ■12«.  per  lOO;  if 
500  taken  at  once,  looor  mure  tiorts  will  be  sent;  tho  oou  for  10^. 
Hardy  Herhncooua  Plnnts,  lOOHnrtu  for  4'2«.,  or  20»  sorts  for 
H0.9. ;  the  Melcction  bcinn  left  In  W.  M.  Victoria  lute  Red  Cur- 
rant, Hi/(.  a  dozen;  Holly IiocUh,  flnc  double  sortH,  at-ll'K.  per  100. 
(Sec  Advcrtincment,  'lurdfunii'  Chraiiirlis,  Oct.  fi.)  Keniiltunco 
or  reference  from  unknown  correHpondcnts. 
Hope  Nursery,  lieUiilc,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  1. 
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HYACINTHS,  ANEMONES,  &c.  delivered  free  to 
aoy  Railway  or  Packet  Office  in  London. 
ANEMONES. 
40  distinct  varietice,  new  large  double,  by  name  .    lbs. 
12  ditto  ditto  5^. 

Fine  mixed  single,  per  100 7s. 

HYACINTHS. 

30  superb  varieties,  by  name lys.  6d. 

T!ie  best  12  dilto qs. 

Extr^  fine  mixed  ditto,  per  dozen      ....    5s. 

Very  flue  ditto,  per  100 25s. 

RANUNCULUSES. 

50  sorts,  by  name— excellent I5s. 

50  sorts,  a  pair  of  each 25s. 

The  same  in  mixture,  per  100 5s. 

N.B.— The  be^t  sorts  of  Early  Peas  and  other  Garden  Seeds,  of 
liome  growth,  are  just  harvested. 
The  above  described  bulbs  may  be  depended  on  as  of  first-rate 
qoality,  and  may  be  had  at  the  low  prices  annexed,  delivered 
free  in  London  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  Nur- 
sery, Reading,  Berlts. 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  L/vTE  PEACH. 

MORTON'S  "  WALBERTON  ADMIRABLE."— 
This  splendid  variety  was  raised  at  Walberton  House,  in 
Sussex,  tlie  seat  of  R.  Prime,  Esq.  It  is  a  Seedling  from  the 
Noblesse,  which  it  mucli  resembles,  both  in  size  and  colour. 
It  possesses  all  the  fine  qualities  of  its  parent,  but  its  ereat 
merit  arises  from  its  ripening  full  five  weeks  later.  A  specimen 
of  its  fruit  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  in  1811,  from  whom  were 
received  the  highest  testimonials  of  approbation.  The  tree  is 
a  fine,  free,  and  hardy  grower;  the  fruit  is  full-sized,  melting, 
and  excellent-flavoured,  rendering  it  a  truly  desirable  va- 
liety,  and  one  whicii  no  good  garden  ought  to  be  without. 
Good  one  year's  trained  plants  can  be  obtained  of  Alexanuek 
"Webb,  Nurseryman,  Wesiergate,  near  Arundel,  Sussex;  at 
Messrs.  Hat,  Anderson,  and  Panostek's,  Newington  Butts  ; 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen's,  6,  Leadenhall- 
Btreet,  London,  at  Ifls.  Grf.  each ;  a  few  strong  plants  at  155. 
each.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more 
are  taken,  and  carriage  paid  to  London.  Remittance  from 
unknown  correspondents  is  required. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX-;  and  at  PARIS. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  leave  to  offer 
their  extensive  stock  of  CAMELLIAS,  fine  Stocky  Plants, 
well  furtnshed  with  Flower-buds,  at  the  following  prices,  the 
fielecLion  o(  Korts  beine:  left  to  themselves. 

Good  and  Esteemed  Varieties        .        .        .  30s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected         do 45s.        „ 

Superb  New  do 60s.         ,, 

Also  a  Superb  Collection  of  all  the  best  and  newest  CINERA- 
RIAS, fine  Bn-^hy  Plants,  well  adapted  for  flowering  during 
"the  win'er  months. 

Very  fine  Varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected  do I2s.         ,, 

Superb  New  do.      ......  i8s.        „ 

Plants  will  be  presented  to  compensate  for  carriage.  Cata- 
logues of  the  above;  Hlso  Lists  of  W.  W.  and  Son's  Collection 
oi  FUCHSIAS.  VERBENAS,  Oreenhouse  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  may  be  had  gi-utis  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Nov.  2. 

THE  TRUE  EASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  again 
able  to  su|jply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  tlie  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  o(  fla- 
vour; prices  as  follow: — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    ^2    0    0 

Ditto  „  50     „  .         110 

Ditto  „  25     ,,  .         0  13     0 

For  furtlier  particulars,  see  Vooell  &  Co.*s    Advertisement 

of  October  26ih. 

Y0UK1.L  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  themselvea  to  state  that  a  spu- 
rious kind  was  offered  for  sale  by  other  purties  last  season, 
under  the  title  of  "  Pastolfi"  Raspberry,"  the  same  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS  and  OTHER 
BULBS  DIRECT  FROM   HAARLEM. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  that  ttiey  have  just  received  their  first  Importation 
■of  the  above  in  tlie  finest  possible  condition,  Catalogues  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
*'the  finest  Double  or  Single  Blue,  Red,  White,  and  Yellow 
■Hyacinths  at  iSs.  per  dozen." 

Very  fine  ditto 12s.  per  doz. 

Fine  ditto 6s.       „ 

And  other  Roots  at  equally  moderate  prices. 

The  Finest  Norwich  Black  Baguet  Tulips,  2s.  each. 

PS. — Bulbs  will  be  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kiiigdum  the  undermentioned  highly- desirable 
Plants,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  former 
Advertisements. 

FUCHSIAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  Fine  varieties,  I2s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12        ditto  ditto      2ls.,  the  Selectionleft  to  the  Purchaser, 

comprisirg  most  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  t/iis  season, 
fiO  Fine  varieties  .        .  40s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
60  Extra  Fine  ditto       .  60n.,  the  Selection  leftto  the  Purchaser 
VERBENAS— per  post  free. 
12  Extra  fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  „  los.,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name      .        .  10s.  per  dozen 
12  Extra  Fineditto,  do.  .        .  18s.        „ 

CataloKues  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     (Sent  postage  free.) 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen,  for 
uames  and  colours  of  which,  see  Advertisement  of  June  15th. 

PETUNlAS—perpost  free. 
Extra  Fine  Varieties,  V2s.  per  dnz.,  including  Miller's  Punctata. 
PANSY  *'Laj>v  Alick  Pkel'=  (for  particulars  of  which  see 
Advertisement  of  June  1, 1841),  3s.  6d.  per  plant. 
12  Fine  Spring  Flowering  Ericas,  Qs. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  fine  pUints  in  pots,  5  years  old, 

10/.  per  100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto,  3. years  old,  7I.  10s.  per  lOO. 
Ditto,  2-years  old,  Hi.  per  HiO. 
Pinus  GerardiHua,  6t's.  per  dozen. 
Cedrus  Dendora,  3  feet  to  aJ,  feet,  Ifis.  6d.  each. 
N.a.  All  O'ders  above  £2  arc  delivered  carriage  free 
lo  London  or  Hull,  or  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
the  same. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  31, 1844. 


RICH  LEAF-MOULD  and  PEAT-EARTH.— 
Several  acres  of  valuable  Peat-earth  and  Leaf-mould  of 
a  rich  quality,  lo  he  disposed  of-  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen 
engaged  in  llie  Cultivation  of  Heaths  and  American  Plants 
will  find  tlie  above  articles  of  a  very  superior  kind.  They  will 
also  be  (ourd  of  great  valneas  dres^iings  upon  strong  lands. — 
The  Estate  is  wiihm  one  mile  of  the  Thames,  convenient  for 
water  carnage.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Lawrknce, 
Corn  Chandler  and  Seedsman,  No.  IS,  Piccadilly. 


HYACINTHS  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND.— 
A  few  grains  are  effective.  Half  a  Bottle  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water  furnishes  a  superior  Liouid  Guano  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Sold  in  bottles,  price  is.  Qd.  each, 
by  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion-house-street;  Hurst  and 
McMuLLEM,  Leadenhall-street;  W.  Clarke,  Bishopsgate- 
within  ;  Smith,  Islington  Nursery :  Grlmley  and  Co.,Covent- 
Gardeu;  Batt  and  Rutlry,  412,  Strand;  William  and  JonN 
Noble,  Fleet-street;  Thomas  Gibds  and  Co.,  Piccadilly; 
S:\iiTH,  Covent- Garden;  Charlwood,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
Garden  ;  W.J.  Nuttiko,  46,  Cheapside;  W.andCeAS.  Farnks, 
128.  St.  John-street,  Smithfield;  G.  Lawrence,  18,  Piccadilly ; 
John  Kernan,  Great  Russell-st.,  Covent  Garden;  Locehart, 
156,  Cheapside;  SHUTTLKwoaTn,  Pantheon;  Minier,  Adams, 
and  Nash,  6.",  Strand;  Thatchbci  and  Son,  Islington;  J. 
Fryer,  Clarendon-terrace,  Camberwell ;  Thomas  Ansell, 
Camden  Town  ;  Thomas  Watkinson,  Market-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  T.  S. Kino,  Rochester;  W.  E.  Rendlk,  Plymouth;  Dice- 
sons  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Pontby,  Leeds;  FiariBR,  Holmbs, 
and  Co.,  Sheffield ;  P.  Lawson  and  Son.  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Thoene, 
Sheptoii  Mallet;  and  other  leading  Seedsmen  in  town  and 
country.  Wholaesale  Agents,  Davy,  Mackmurdo  and  Co., 
too.  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


^  J  YATT'S  BRITISH  QUEEN  STRAWBERRY.— 
-^^-*-  A  few  Thousand  of  these  are  for  Sale,  at  3s.  per  hundred. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  W.  Rains,  either  at  Covent  Garden  or  Hun- 
gerford  Market. 


HCORSTEN,  Florist  to  Hek  Majesty  and 
•  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  IQa,  Davies- 
street,  Berkeley-square— has  for  sale  Boxes  containing  24  of 
the  best  Hyacinths,  for  water  or  pots,  named  sortsj  2^  Tulips, 
in  4  Sorts;  12  Narcissus,  in  3  sorts  ;  25  Double  Anemones  ;  25 
Double  Ranunculus;  12  new  Iris  Angelica  ;  12  Double  Jon- 
quils, true  J  12  Gladiolus  ;  50  Crocus,  in  all  colours  ;  50  Double 
Snowdrop.— 2^.  each  box;  half  for  ll.  Remittance  required. 
H.  C.  warrants  the  roots  to  bloom  most  beautifully. 


NEW  SEEDLING  PANSY—"  FRYER'S  STANDARD." 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  inform  the  growers  of 
PANSIES  .that  he  is  again  able  to  supply  strong  healthy 
Plants  of  the  above,  free  by  Post  at  5s.  each,  with  trade  allowance 
when  3  are  taken.  For  description,  see  Advertisement  in  the 
Chronicle  of  lOlh  of  August.  J.  F.  likewise  begs  to  inform  his 
friends  that  liis  extensive  collection  of  PANSIES  are  at  this  time 
particularly  fine  and  healthy.  Catalogues  of  which,  including 
Florists'  Flowers,  Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c,  &:c., 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. — Clarendon 
Nursery,  Camberwell,  Nov.  1. 


"GENERAL   TOM   THUMB"    SCARLET  PELARGONIUM. 

PHILIP  CONWAY,  Nurseryman  &  Florist,  &c.. 
Old  Brompton,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ayres,  is 
enabled  to  let  out  a  few  plants  of  the  above,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Gardtners'  Chronicle,  page  SSO:  — 

•'  Unquestionably  the  finest  Dwarf  Pelargonium  out  is  that 
which  has  this  season  been  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
'  General  Tom  Thumb.'  It  grows  almost  prostrate,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  dense  in  foliage,  and  produces  with  the  greatest 
profusion  large  trusses  of  the  most  dazzling  scarlet  flowers 
imaginable.  I  have  a  plant  at  this  moment  nine  inches  high 
and  six  feet  in  circumference,  studded  with  27  trusses  of  ex- 
panded bloom,  and  some  of  the  trusses  six  inches  in  diameter  ; 
and  on  five  plants  there  are  upwards  of  120  trusses  of  flowers." 
For  both  pot  cultivation  and  bedding  out  this  plant  is  un- 
equalled. Plants  35.  Gd.  each,  or  36s.  per  dozen,  with  the  usual 
discount  to  the  trade  if  six  are  taken  atone  time.  N,B. — At 
the  June  Exhibition  of  the  Regent's-park  Society  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  above ;  also  to  the  following  desirable  variety 
of  scarlets,  viz. : — 

Frost's  Superb,  a  splendid  pot  plant    .    2s.  &d. 
Mrs.  Mayler,  a  very  superior  variety  .    2    6 
Cooperii  dwarf,  for  bedding  .        .16 

Huntsman,  do.  .        .        .16 

Shrubland 1  to  2ls. 

Compactum 16 

King 16 

Queen 16 

Conway's  Giant  Cactus,  strong  plants.    3    6  to  10s.  td. 

Veronica  speciosa 3     6 

Pelargonium  Laneii,  for  forcing  .        .    1    0  to  3s.  fid. ' 
Cash,  with  an  order,  is  respectfully  requested  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


GENUINE  DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

J    CARTER,    Seedsman   and  Florist,  238,   High 
•   Holborn,   London,  begs  leave  to  remind  his  customers 
that  the  present  is  the  best  season  for  planting  bulbs  in  the 
open  borders,  as  also  for  placing  Hyacinths,  &c.  on  glasses,  or 
in  pots.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Catalogue  : — 
25  fine  Hyacinths  for  water  or  pots,  in  25  varieties    .  15s.  Qd. 
12  ditto  ditto  in  12         „  .76 

12  very  fine  ditto,  12s. ;  12  extra  fine,  15s,  to  .  .  20  0 
Fine  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  25  vars.,  lOs.;  12  do.  .  5  0 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  double  or  single,  per  100,  Gs. ;  p.  doz.  0  9 
New  White  Vau  Thols,  per  dozen,  12s. ;  new  yellow  5  0 
36  Early  Tulips,  in  6  very  fine  vars.,  8s. ;  18  do.  .40 
36  Double  Tulips,  in  6  very  fine  vars.,  8s. ;  18  do.  .40 
Fine  mixed  Early  or  Double  Tulips,  per  100,  7*. ;  p.  doz.  1  0 
50  fine  late  Byblocmen,  Bizarres,aud  Rose  Late  Tulips  40  0 
Very  fine  mixed  do.  do.  do.  each,  p.  doz.  2    0 

Ex.  fine  mixed  Late,  p.  100, 12s. ;  mixed  Parrot,  p.  doz.  1  0 
100  Crocus,  in  10  fine  sorts,  2s.  6d,;  100,  in  50  finest 

new  sorts 5    0 

60  Narcissi,  in  15  vars.,  4  of  each         .        .        .        .76 

40  English  Iris,  in  40  splendid  vars 40    0 

40         do.      do.    in  40  fine  vars 15     0 

50  Spanish  Iris,  in  50  finest  sorts,  10s. ;  25  do.  do.  .50 
Extra  fine  mixed  Spanish  Iris,  in  20  vars.,  per  100  .  5  0 
Very  fine  mixednew  Doubls  Anemones,  in  30  vars.  p.  lb.  8  0 
Very  fine        do.        Single         do.  do.         do.    4    0 

100  Finest  new  double  Anemones,  50s. ;  100  fine  do.  30  0 
100        do.  do.        Ranunculus,  25s;  100  fine  do.  15    0 

Mixed  Ranunculus,  fine  3s.  6d.;  very  fine  7s. ;  finest 

per  100 10    0 

25  extra  fine  new  Scotch  Ranunculus,  named  .  .  20  0 
104  very  fine  Turbau  Ranunculus,  in  eight  varieties.  7  0 
Large  Scarlet  do.  3s.;  yellow,  4s. ;  and  dark  crimson 

per  100 5    0 

36  Ixias,  in  12  fine  sorts,  12s. ;  20,  in  20  fine  sorts  .  7  6 
36  Siiaraxis,  in  12  do.  12s. ;  12,  in  12  do.  .40 
25  Newest  Sparaxis,  in  25  vars.,  including  scarlet  .  13  0 
Beautiful  mixed  Sparaxis,  per  100,20s. :  fine  do.  p.  100  10  0 
Gladiolus  oppositifloru5,  Nerbcrt,  or  floribundus,  p. doz.  3  6 
Gladiolus  psitracinus,  extra  large  .  .  .  .20 
Tigridia  Pavonia,  extra  fine  Dutch  Bulbs  .  .26 
Fine  mixed  Tritonias,  p.  doz.  2s.  6rf.;  mixed  Ixias  .  2  6 
James  Carter,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High  Holborn, 
London.  

pHAPMAN'S    KIDNEY    POTATO.— Messrs.    C. 

^  and  T.  CHAPMAN,  of  Brentford  End.  are  ready  to  execute 
orders  for  their  POTATO  at  lOs.  per  bushel;  any  person  desir- 
ous of  seeing  the  quality  and  the  yield  can  do  so  by  applying 
to  Mr.  T.  Chapman,  Sion  Hill,  Brentford  End,  when  instruc- 
tions for  their  preservation  and  culture  will  be  given,— Nov.  2, 


ELIGIBLE  ESTABLISHMENT    IN    BUSINESS,  IN   KELSO, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

TV/TR.  LOCKIE,  Seedsman,  finding  it  expedient 
-L*  JL  from  his  other  occupations,  to  relinquish  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Seed  Trade,  &c  ,  conducted  by  his  late  father  anc 
himself  for  upwnrds  of  57  years,  is  ready  to  dispose  of  the 
BUSINESS  and  STOCK  in  TRADE;  as  also  to  let  the  Shop  and 
House  in  the  Market-place,  and  Granary  in  the  Horse  Market, 
to  any  party  wishing  to  obtain  so  eligible  an  opening, 

Mr.  Lockie  will  continue  the  business  as  usual  until  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  ;  but  the  party  intending  to  succeed  to  it 
may  have  immediate  entry  to  the  whole  premises.— Apply  to 
Mr.  GEonoK  Maiv.  Writer.  Kelso.— Oct.  2Q.  \ 


BROMPTON-PARK    NURSERY    AND    SEED     ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Kstablished  1681. 

MESSRS.  GRAY,  ADAMS,  and  HOGG  have 
much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  their  nume- 
rous customers  to  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consist- 
ing of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Maiden  and  Trained  Fruit-trees, , 
Figs,  Vines,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  this  season  of  a  very- 
superior  description,  and  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation 
this  establishment  has  for  such  a  long  period  of  years  enjoyed: 
for  producing  these  articles.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil' 
renders  the  removal  of  all  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  almost  ' 
certain,  of  which  there  is  a  select  and  extensive  collection; 
together  with  everything  that  is  desirable  in  the  class  of  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

MAKKET  GARDENERS  arc  invited  to  inspect  a  fine  stock  , 
of  Half  Standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  which  they  will 
find  well  worthy  their  attention.  | 

The  SEEDS  of  this  season  that  have  come  to  hand  are  gene-  ; 
rally  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  of  which  Catalogues  will  be  '■ 
issued  in  due  cnur^e.—KensiiiErton-road,  Nov..  1844. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN.  AND  OTHERS.  ' 

LAVENDER-HILL    NURSERY,    Wandsworth-, 
ROAD,   NEAR   LOKOON. 

During  the  present  month,  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless 
previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  the  valuable  and 
healthy  NURSERY  STOCK  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  PAMPLIN, 
by  order  of  the  Executors,  consisting  of  about  Nine  Acres  of 
general  NURSERY  STOCK,  particularly  abounding  in  the 
Finest  HARDY  EVERGREENS,  of  all  sizes;  FRUIT-TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS;  Large  and  Small  CAMELLIAS,  an 
extensive  Collection  of  FERNS  (some  of  extreme  rarity); 
Erection  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  and  Lights;  Garden 
Implements,  ahop  Fixtures,  quantity  of  Vegetable  and  Fiower 
Seeds  of  the  present  Harvest,  including  a  half-cwt.  of  best 
White  Spanish  Onion,  Early  Cauliflower,  &c.  &c. 

Due  notice  of  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  advertise- 
ment. Meanwhile,  parties  contemplating  purchasing  the 
Leases  of  the  Premises  will  be  treated  with  at  once,  and  may 
learn  full  particulars,  and  may  inspect  the  Leases,  on  applying 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  LoAT,  Clapham  Common;  or  to  Mr.  W.  Pamplin, 
Bookseller.  45,  Frith-street.  Soho. 


T^"'DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse^ 
-L^  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE' 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes!  ! 
about  10  per  cent.  He  rcf;rets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has  ' 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand.  Their  suitabihty  to  the 
growth  of  every  description  of  plant  is  lully  established,  and 
their  imperishability  and  consequent  economy  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  following  plants  have  been  exhibited  by  E.  Beck  in  slate  : 
Orchidaceie,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Stove-plants, 
Epacris,  Fuchsias,  and  Roses.  The  prizes  obtained  by  him  last 
season  at  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society's  Exhibitions, 
were,  7  Gold  medals  ;  3  Silver-gilt;  g  Silver  ;  4  Certificates  of 
Merit.  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order :— 14  in.,  1  is.  each  ; 
15  in.,  12s.  6rf.;  l6io.,  l6s. ;  I8in.,  iQs. ;  20  in.,  22s.  6rf. ;  22  in., 
25s.;  24  in.,  32fi.— Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and. 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Compositionfor 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition,  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  16.^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
Street.  — Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton.       


ST.  ALBAN'S.  HERTS. 
UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Executors  of  the  Mortgagee  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  Estate  having  been  disposed  of),  to  Bubmit  to 
public  competition,  on  the  premises,  the  Key  Field  Nursery, 
St.  Alban's,  on  Monday,  Nov.  iSth,  1844,  mnd  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  varied  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Fruit  and  Forest-trees,  Evergreens,  Ornamental, 
Deciduous,  and  American  Plants  of  every  variety,  and  about 
3000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
varieties;  1,000,000  Quick  and  Oaks,  of  different  ages;  Seedling 
Beech,  Ash,  &c..  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb,  Dahlias, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants.  The  lots  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
large  and  small  purchasers.  May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogiies  6d.  each,  returnablt  to  purchasers,  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  of  A.  A.  Dorant,  Anctiooesr  and  ■ 
Land  Surveyor,  St.  Alban's;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


LAVENDER-HILL  NURSERY,  Wandsworth- 
road.-IMPORTANT  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  to  be 
Disposed  of,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  W- 
Pamplin,  Nurseryman.  These  valuable  Premises  with  exten- 
sive frontage,  most  beautifully  and  eligibly  situated,  and 
capable  of  much  improvement,  consist  of  the  substantial 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  capital  repair,  —  dining,  drawing, 
and  large  sitting-rooms,  five  good  bed-rooms,  and  large  under- 
ground and  other  domestic  offices;  Stable,  Lofts,  Sheds,  and 
other  buildings;  about  NINE  ACRES  of  LAND,  occupied  aa 
Nursery  Ground.  The  whole  (well  adapted  for  a  moderate 
family,  for  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  or  for  scientific  and  expe- 
rimental Agricultural  purposes)  will  be  sold  by  public  Auction 
during  the  present  month,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  pri- 
vate Contract 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Loat,  Clapham  Common, 
or  to  Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  Booki'eller,  45,  Frith-street,  Snho. 


TO 
de 


HANTS. 

BE    LET,  with  immediate   possession,   a  mostji 

desirable  TITHE-FREE  FARM,  containing  about  Sh 
Hundred  statute  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  surroundf 
with  good  Markets.  Also,  a  good  WATER  CORN  MILl 
adjoining  the  above  Farm. 

lor  particulars  apply  to  William  Padwick,  Esq.,  Manorl 
House,  Hayling,  Ilavant,  Hants. 


lor^B 
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CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  FRUITS.  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

T    RIVERS,  of  the  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
•   has  the  folJowingr  Catalogues  now  ready  for  delivery  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  as  ioIIjws;— 

Ca'tftlogue  of  Roses,  No.  1,  Edition  for  1844    .         .         ,     2d. 
Supplement  to  ditto,  containing  the  new  varieties  of 
Roses,  with  lists  of  Rose-;  in  extra-sized  pots,  for 
Exhibition,  forcing,  and  Greenhouse  Culture    .         .     2rf. 
Catalogue  of   Roses,  No.  2,  containing  the  old  and 
esteemed  varieties,  and  Climbing  Roses     .         .         .     2d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 2d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs    .        .        .3d. 
DescriptiTC  Catalogue  of  Pears,   with   directions  for 
root- pruning,  three  engravingsof  Pear-trees,  trained 
conically  and  en  qaenouille;    with   supplement  to 

Catalogue  of  Fruits is. 

The  latter  is  sold  also  hy  Messrs.  Loxcjiav  and  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Kee-Nan,  4,  Great  Russell-street,  Coveni-garden. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  %   1841. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tns-AT,      Not.  5JH""™l™™'        ■       ■        ■        ■■       2P». 

1  Ll^ne^n 8  p.m. 

SiTrKDAY,     Nov.  9    Royal  Botanic  ...        -1  p.m. 

WBD^•MOAT,  Not.  13    Microscopical       ....        0  p.m. 

Now  that  the  Potato-crop  is  gathered  in,  and  the 
result  known  of  any  experiments  that  have  been 
made  upon  its  growth,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  our 
friends  for  such  data  upon  the  subject  as  their  experi- 
ence may  furnish.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be 
•consigned  silently  to  the  ordinary  columns  of  corres- 
pondence, and  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  editorial  observations  introduc- 
tory to  the  experiments.  As  soon  as  time  has  been 
given  for  the  communication  of  the  returns  we 
solicit,  the  matter  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 


A  FORTNIGHT  since  we  described  the  French 
method  of  forming  Tulip-beds  :  we  now  continue 
the  translation  by  giving  their  system  of  planting 
them,  their  diseases,  &c. 

"  From  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  November,  (sup- 
posing the  beds  to  be  properly  prepared,)  is  the  best 
time  to  put  the  bulbs  in  the  earth.  This  is  accom- 
Iplished  by  stretching  strings  from  one  end  of  the  bed 
|to  the  other,  causing  them  to  make  slight  depressions, 
jthus  forming  five  longitudinal  lines  at  equal  distances 
|Dn  the  surface.  The  most  expeditiousway  of  crossing 
these  with  transverse  lines  is  to  take  a  piece  of  wood, 
ithe  exact  width  of  the  bed,  pressing  it  down  lightly 
!on  the  soil  as  often  as  required  at  the  distance  of 
6  inches  apart. 

"  The  section  of  these  lines  indicates  the  exact 
point  where  the  bulb  ought  to  be  planted.  At  each 
of  these  points  a  hole  is  made  with  a  trowel,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  into  which  is  poured  about 
a  wine-glassful  of  very  fine  sand,  on  which  the  bulb 
is  placed.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  similar  quantity; 
this  permits  the  wet  to  filter  through  it,  and  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  too  much  moisture.  Each  bulb  is 
[then  gently  pressed  down,  and  covered  with  a  little 
[hillock  of  earth.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
iby  various  experiments,  that  the  plan  of  many  people, 
who  make  the  holes  for  the  bulbs  with  their  fingers 
or  with  a  planting-stick,  is  altogether  preposterous 
land  absurd:  by  the  pressure,  the  soil  is  rendered 
much  more  compact,  and  less  suitable  for  the  proper 
development  of  fibres,  as  well  as  preventing  a  proper 
drainage." 

The  above  coincides  very  much  "with  our  own 
practice;  and  to  the  latter  assertion  of  the  impro- 
priety as  well  as  impolicy  of  using  a  blunt  setting- 
slick,  we  can,  from  experience,  add  our  own  testi- 
mony, as  we  well  recollect  a  bed  of  Tulips  being 
nearly  ruined  by  planting  the  roots  in  stiff  loam  when 
rather  wet;  the  holes  were  made  with  a  blunt  dibber, 
and  the  bulbs  placed  carelessly  in  them.  W&  saw 
the  bulbs  removed,  and  discovered  that  the  bottom 
.of  the  holes,  as  well  as  the  sides,  had  been  so  com- 
pres.«ed,  that  they  actually  retained  the  rain-v/ater 
which  fell  on  the  bed,  and  in  most  instances,  the 
roots,  unable  to  penetrate,  had  turned  upward  by  the 
ieide  of  the  bulb  in  search  of  nutriment. 

Our  Author   then    proceeds  v/ith  the  necessary 

directions  for  covering  the  bulb.s,  "  which  ought  to 

lie  witli  fine  ioam,  of  an  equal  thickness,  of  about 

four  inclies ;  the  earth  round  the  bed  is  then  gently 

sloped  off;  and  beaten  liard,  so  as  to  render   it  as 

«olid  as  [K)fcsible,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  thin 

layer  of  a  Hjrt  of  mortar  made  of  peat-soil,  Grass 

'-,  and  water,  well  beat  up  together.     I'eiit-earth 

"•fcrable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to 

■•  as  loamy  soil  in  drying,  and  the  Orass  seeds 

'  nablcil  v>  vegetate  more  quickly  in  it,  giving 

■lency  to  the  edges  of  the  bed,  .speedily  forming 

iiJtiful   turf,  and  contributing  to  the   hcauty  of 

•.vhole.    A  stone  curb  or  border  has  certainly 

/advantages,  affordinif  no  protection  to  snails 

•  xious  insects,  as  well  as  economising  time  in 

I'-nnalion  of  the  beds,  hut  the  coht  is  great." 

'  c- agree  Hitli  the  writer  that  the  first  outlay  is 

irlcrabic  in  having  Wds  edged  with  etoneor  with 

■• ,  which  latter  dcsciiplion  of  curbing  we  should 


prefer ;  still  we  think  the  expense  would  soon  be 
saved  in  the  labour,  &c.,  which  Grass  borders  must 
necessarily  require  to  keep  them  neat  and  trim,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cleanliness  and  durability  of 
slate,  &c.  We  find,  however,  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  most  extensive  Tulip-gro«ers,  of 
surrounding  the  bed  with  Oak  or  red  deal  planks, 
about  1 2  inches  in  depth,  appears  to  give  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  when  these  are  surmounted  with  a  slight 
rail  about  18  inches  high,  and  the  whole  painted 
white  (contrasting  with  the  foliage,  &c.),  it  has  a 
very  good  effect.  And  as  a  preservative,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  the  fin'ish  of  the  Tulip 
bed,  we  would  always  recommend  a  neat  lattice- 
work, about  4  feet  high,  fastened  to  the  upright 
pillars  of  the  shed,  and  completely  surrounding  it. 
The  protection  afforded  by  it  is  invaluable  at  that 
trying  of  all  seasons,  March,  in  breaking  those  fear- 
ful blasts  which  sweep  over  undefended  beds  with 
untiring  energy,  and  often  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  ensuing  bloom. 

"  Exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Tulips 
are  liable  to  injuries  which  it  is  necessary  to  prevent. 
From  the  ISth  of  February  to  the  15th  of  April 
they  ^re  generally  exposed  to  snow,  frost,  and  heavy 
rain,  at  which  time  the  leaves,  just  rising  from  the 
ground,  form  a  kind  of  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  flower-bud ;  these  retain  the  water, 
which  filters  down,  either  destroying  the  root,  or  eo 
far  affecting  it  as  to  seriously  injure  the  advancing 
bloom  ;  the  extent  of  the  injury  depending  on  the 
time  more  or  less  that  the  bud  has  been  enveloped  in 
water.  Hailstones  often  cause  great  damage,  wound- 
ing the  petals,  and  defacing  their  beauty.  Many 
other  accidents  to  which  Tulips  are  exposed  might 
be  enumerated,  but  the  limits  of  this  article  would 
be  too  far  extended,  were  I  to  enter  into  further  de- 
tails in  this  respect." 

We  are  sorry  that  our  Author  does  not  enter  more 
largely  into  the  diseases,  &c.,  with  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  observed,  as  great  attention  ought  to 
be  directed  towards  the  Tulip.  As  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground  ;  those  who  would  success- 
fully exhibit  will  hoop  their  beds,  and  defend  them 
from  frost  with  mats  ;  but  a  most  excellent  precau- 
tion, and  one  which  we  would  strongly  recommend, 
is  to  put  fine  sand  on  them,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  and  before  the  leaves  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  separate,  enveloping  the  rising 
plant  in  a  complete  cone ;  this  is  preferable  to  cover- 
ing with  soil,  as  it  excludes  frost  better,  does  not  re- 
tain wet  so  long,  and  is  a  preventive  against  canker. 

Should  the  latter  disease,  however,  attack  the  fo- 
liage, we  immediately  remove  the  soil  below  the 
affected  part,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  it  away 
altogether.  Exposure  to  the  air  soon  heals  the 
wound,  and  the  bulb  is  saved.  We  imagine  that 
the  most  serious  injury  which  the  bloom  sustains  is 
when  the  hollow  formed  by  the  rising  leaves  gets 
filled  with  water  (as  noticed  above),  which,  when  it 
becomes  frozen,  imbeds  the  bud  in  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  proving  highly  detrimental.  To  prevent  this, 
the  water  must  be  removed,  either  by  blowing  it  out, 
or  drawing  it  up  with  a  syringe.  Should  the  buds 
escape  injury  in  this  manner,  they  must  be  carefully 
defended  from  hailstorms,  which  come  on  so  suddenly 
as  sometimes  to  preclude  the  chance  of  protecting 
theci ;  small-meshed  net,  or  damaged  lace,  spread 
over  the  hoops,  will  prove  an  efficient  preventive. — W. 


credible  perseverance  in  tlie  destruction  of  caterpillars 
and  spiders,  whicli  it  buries  underground  to  support  its 
offspring ;  and  as  one  egg  only  is  laid  in  each  victim, 
and  the  Sand-wasps  are  very  numerous,  the  amount 
destroyed  by  them  must  be  very  great.*  About  the  10th 
of  June  my  friend  Dr.  Maclean  pointed  out  to  me  a 
female  Ammophila  busily  engaged  in  removing  the  earth 
from  a  hole  in  a  south  border,  in  order  to  bury  a  cater- 
pillar, previous  to  laying  an  egg  upon  it.  She  kept 
entering  the  hole,  vibrating  her  wings  with  apparent 
delight,  vihich  caused  a  distinct  buzzing,  like  a  large 
blue-bottle  fly  in  a  spider's  web  ;  every  second  she 
brought  out  a  morsel  of  earth  or  a  little  pebble,  which 
she  threw  down  several  inches  from  the  hole,  whilst  on 
the  wing  ;  having  at  last  excavated  so  far  that  we  lost 
sight  of  her,  we  left  the  place,  and  found  it  so  admirably 
closed  the  following  day,  that  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  to  discover  the  spot,  if  previous  observations 
had  not  been  made  ;  two  or  three  pebbles  had  been  laid 
near  the  aperture,  one  of  which,  being  fiat  and  white,  my 
friend  very  happily  designated  the  gravestone,  for  upon 
digging  we  found  a  cell  about  two  inches  from  the 
entrance,  where  a  fat  green  larva,  probably  of  some 
Noctua,  was  entombed;  and  on  one  side,  close  to  a 
spiracle,  upon  the  segment  preceding  the  first  pair  o£ 
abdominal  legs,  was  attached  by  one  end  a  long  elliptical 
egg,  looking  like  a  little  fish's  bladder,  without  any 
appearance  of  segments.  In  all  probability  it  is  not 
long  before  the  trophi  are  developed,  and  the  larva  per- 
forating the  blackened  end  of  the  egg,  the  organs  of 
manducation  are  inserted,  like  the  seta  of  Scolia  flavi- 
frons,  into  the  caterpillar,  after  which  it  rapidly  increases 
in  size,  the  extremity  first  dilating,  the  segments  becom- 
ing visible  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  week  the  spiracles,  at 
which  period  it  was  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  cy- 
lindrical, shining,  and  of  a  whitish  colour  (fig.  2) ;  the 
viscera  were  constantly  in  motion,  undulating  like  yellow 
waves  ;  the  head  was  small,  round,  and  armed  with  jaws 
and  minute  palpi ;  at  this  time  scarcely  anything  but  the 
akin  of  the  caterpillar  was  left,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anal  legs,  which  remained  of  a  green  tint ;  but  the  ani- 
mal was  alive  a  few  days  before,  and  evacuated  several 
pellets  of  dung  after  it  was  buried.  The  extremity  of  the 
maggot  is  conical,  and  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
deposit  from  it.  On  the  19th  every  vestige  of  the  cater- 
pillar, not  excepting  the  horny  head,  had  disappeared  ;  the 
head  and  thoracic  segments  of  the  maggot  became  attenu- 
ated, the  sides  exhibited  a  thickened  margin ,  and  a  limpid 
drop  exuded  from  the  tail ;  it  now  began  to  spin  an  oval 
cocoon  of  the  finest  texture,  shining,  and  resembling  oil- 
case  or  gold-heater's  skin,  of  an  ochreous  colour,  and 
having  a  few  loose  woolly  hairs  on  the  outside,  adhering 
to  the  surrounding  particles  of  earth  ;  within  this  was  a 
narrower  detached  case  forming  the  pupa,  of  a  substance 
resembling  the  inner  bark  of  a  fir-tree,  and  not  unlilie  it 
in  colour ;  it  was  wrinkled  longitudinally,  but  very 
smooth  inside,  appearing  varnished,  and  of  a  rust  colour, 
the  exuvia  lying  at  the  lower  extremity,  which  was  pitchy 
externally. 


We  doubt  not  that  a  letter,  in  another  column, 
from  New  Zealand,  written  by  a  gardener  there  to 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  received  since  that  gentle- 
man's death,  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  our 
readers,  who  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Loudon  for  the 
kindness  she  has  shown  in  allowing  it  to  he  made 
public.  It  is  so  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
condition  of  a  distant  colony  from  the  representations 
made  by  interested  parties,  that  documents  of  this 
sort  are  invaluable.  To  us,  the  letter  in  question  is  the 
more  acceptable,  because  it  completely  confirms  all 
that  we  have  constantly  asserted  regarding  the  cli- 
mate and  capabilities  of  that  colony,  which  has 
nothing  to  dread  except  the  mismanagement  of  the 
liriiish  Government. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Am.moi'Hila  sauui-o.sa  (the  Grnvc-dujtj'mii  Simd- 
irasp). — The  economy  of  insects  ia  so  marvellous  and 
interesting,  that  the  introduction  of  the  histories  of  those 
T.hich  may  not  he  directly  concerned  in  the  destruction 
of  our  crops,  needs,  wc  hO[ic,  no  apology;  and  as  it  is 
absolutely  ncctsnary  that  the  gurdcin;r  and  farmer  should 
be  as  well  nctjuainted  with  tlieir  tricnds  as  with  their 
eneniicB,  we  i»biill  from  time  to  time  treat  of  the  parasitic 
insects — most  exttaordinnry  agents  which  lire  cinploycd 
by  tiic  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  subdue  those  plagues 
which  without  Ilia  interposition  would  despoil  ih'M  tair 
earth  of  its  beautiful  vegetation,  in  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  roan. 

I  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  history 
of  a  Suud-was]>,  v/hicli  labours  incessantly  and  with  in- 


On  the  30th  of  July,  a  female  Sand-wasp  issued  from 
the  case,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  Ammophila  sabulosa  of 
LinnEeus  (fig.  1).  It  is  dull  black,  clothed  with  soft 
brownish  hairs  ;  head  and  thorax  covered  with  shallow 
punctures  ;  the  former  is  large  and  furnished  with  long, 
powerful  jaws,  the  maxilla;  and  labium  forming  a  beak, 
with  four  slender  palpi  if  the  eyes  are  large  and  lateral, 
the  ocelli  placed  in  triangle  on  the  crown  ;  the  antennce 
are  rather  short,  curved  at  the  apex,  and  12-jointed  ;  the 
trunk  is  oval ;  the  scutel  and  metathorax  are  finely 
striated  ;  the  extremity  of  the  latter  and  a  spot  on  each 
side  of  tlie  medipectus  are  of  a  yellowish  satiny  hue; 
abdomen  long  and  clavate,  forming  a  very  long,  slender 
pedicel  nt  the  base,  and  a  stout  oval  muss  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  the  second  joint  of  the  petiole  is  red,  except  at 
the  base  ;  the  following  segment  and  the  basal  margin  of 
the  fourth  are  of  the  same  colour ;  the  four  wings  have  a 
smoky  tinge,  forming  a  border  at  their  extremities,  end 
the  third  submarginai  cell  is  not  peduncled  ;  the  legs  are 
powerful,  the  four  hinder  elongated  ;  the  tarsi  are  spiny, 
especially  the  anterior.  It  ia  10  lines  long  and  12  in  ex- 
panse. The  male  is  much  smaller,  has  l.*i-jointed  an- 
tenna; ;  the  face  is  silvery  ;  the  third  abdominal  segment 
has  an  elongated  black  spot  on  the  disc,  and  the  tarsi  are 
much  less  spiny  than  in  the  female. 

1  wished  to  have  entered  upon  a  comparison  of  our 
larva  with  that  of  Scolia  flavifrons,  of  similar  habits,  and 
so  ably  illustrated  by  Professor  Passerini ;  but  I  can  only 
observe  that  the  Scolia  egg  ia  laid  upon  the  larva  of 
Oryctcs  nuBicornis,  and  that  the  head  of  the  maggot  is 
furnished  with  a  long  seta.  The  curiosity  of  the  reader 
may  be  gratified  by  a  rel'crence  to  the  two  Memoirs  lately 
published  ut  Florence.— 7i«rico/a. 


*  Vldo  CurtlH's  Brit.  Knt.  fol,  Ooi,  for  a  similar  account. 
|-  VWo  Curtls'B  Brit.  Enl„  pi.  0(11. 
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THE    ROSE-GARDEN.— No.  XX. 

(Continited  /ram  p  .C)ii.) 

The  choice  of  scions  is  regulated  by  the  same  rules 
as  the  choice  of  buds,  only  that  in  choosing  scions 
some  reference  must  also  be  had  to 
the  wood,  which  should  have  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  keep  it  from  getting 
dry  easily,  and  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  sloping  the  edges.'  The  best 
buds  are  generally  nearer  the  base  of 
the  shoot  than  the  summit,  but  two  or 
three  scions  may  sometimes  be  ob-  "V 
tained  from  a  single  shoo'.  No  ecion 
should  be  used  when  the  buds  upon  it 
appear  to  have  shrunk  and  lost  their 
fulness  from  having  been  laid  by,  and 
care  should  be  taken,  on  passing  the 
bast  ligament  round  the  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  scions,  that  a 
piece  of  the  bast  be  brought  between 
the  scions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
/  protect  the  cleft  in  the  centre  of  the 
stock  from  the  clay,  and  to  leave  the 
vacuum  to  be  filled  up  with  sap. 

Should  any  graft  fail,  which  will  be  seen  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  space  of  time,  according  to  the  weather  (viz. 
in  moist,  dull,  growing  weather  it  will  soon  show,  in  that 
which  is  dry,  windy,  or  cold  there  will  be  delay),  the 
resource  is  still  left  of  knocking  off  the  clay  and  reserving 
for  use  the  fresh  buds  which  start  from  the  stock;  in 
which  case  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  immediately  above 
them,  and  budded  in  the  following  autumn  as  usual. 
Grafting  the  Rose,  however,  leaves  a  worse  wound  to 
heal  over  than  buddiug,  unless  the  scion  be  nearly  the 
same  size  as  the  stock,  or  two  or  three  scions  of  free- 
growing  sorts  be  entered  in  the  same  graft;  there  are 
also  these  disadvantages,  that  the  portion  of  the  scion 
which  is  entered  in  the  stock  is  smooth,  and  consequently 
does  not  from  time  to  time  furnish  new  wood  (whereas 
in  budded  stocks  shoots  occasionally  spring  from  the 
inserted  eye,  and  that  sometimes  years  afcer  it  has  taken, 
thus  renewing  the  tree  by  preventing  it  from  straggling, 
as  well  as  giving  it  a  more  perfect  and  handsome  appear- 
ance), and  also  that  grafted  Roses,  without  great  care, 
are  liable  to  lose  their  heads  occasionally  in  very  exposed 
situations;  hence  it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  long  tongue 
to  the  scion  that  it  may  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  stock, 
and  to  take  care  that  all  parts  of  the  wound  are  well 
covered  over,  in  order  to  let  the  sap  insert  itself  in  the 
cleft,  and  with  the  temporary  assistance  of  the  ligature, 
fix  the  scion  firmly  in  its  place.  Alter  the  first  year, 
Roses  budded  with  a  dormant  eye  should  be  quite  safe 
from  the  effects  of  the  wind  ;  grafted  ones  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so. 

The  advantages  of  grafting  are  that  it  clears  the  garden 
of  wild  growing  stocks,  promises  fair  for  instant  success, 
especially  when  the  scions  are  from  hardy  sorts,  such  as 
the  Du  Roi,  Maiden's  Blush,  &c.  and  the  work  is  com- 
plete, and  tree  formed,  and  in  some  cases  flowers,  in  a 
single  season.  In  the  event  of  neglect  in  procuring 
stocks,  the  operation  of  grafting  may  be  performed 
equally  well  with  budding  upon  plants  in  a  neighbouring 
hedge,  and  those  which  succeed  can  be  transferred  to  the 
garden  at  leisure. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Palmaiae  Heating. — ^Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Glendiuning,  appears  to  have  profited  a  little  f/ora 
my  last  communication,  for  in  his  letter  of  the  2Gth 
October  there  is  no  mention  of  "  dirty  smoky  flues  or  any 
modification  of  them ;"  yet  he  finds  something  wrong 
about  "  heated  air,"  and  "  cold  air,"  or  anything  else  to 
find  fault  with  ;  and  after  all,  he  appears  to  be  as  much 
in  thedarkascver  respecting  themodein  which  the  Vinery 
at  Polmaise  is  heated  ;  but  there  is  a  proverb  we  have  in 
Scotland  that  says — "  There  are  nane  sae  bUnd  as  those 
thatwinna  see."  Only  look  at  the  predictions  of  JMr.  G. 
The  notions  he  hss  formed  respecting  the  Polmaise 
system  made  him  exclaim  that  "  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  fatal  to  any  system  ;"  but  what  has  the  decree 
of  fate  been  in  regard  to  the  Grapes  at  Polmaise  ? 
Bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighing  S^lba. ,  with  a 
flavour  declared  to  be  excellent  at  the  Edinburgh  Horti- 
cultural dinner.  Can  Mr.  Glendiuning  do  better  with 
any  other  system?  If  he  can,  the  Vine-growing  Bacchus 
would  take  him  for  an  apprentice  any  day.  **Why,"  says 
Mr.  G.,  "anybody  can  do  that  without  any  heating 
apparatus  at  all."  Indeed  !  I  did  not  before  know  that  it 
was  so  eusy  to  produce  clubters  of  Grapes  weighing 
5^  lbs.  "■without  auy  beating  apparatus  at  all,"  in  the 
latitude  of  Stirling  Ctistle. — Peter  Mackenzie.  [We 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  part  of  this  communica- 
tion, for  the  discussion  is  becoming  personal  and  unpro- 
fitable. We  have  stated  what  the  Pulmaise  system  is, 
and  what  the  results  have  been.  Correspondents  have 
given  their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  have  placed 
lookers-on  in  a  condition  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Until  new  evidence  arises,  or  arguments  take  a  new 
direction,  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  subject  drop.  Our 
own  opinion  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  Polmaise  appa- 
ratus— or  rather  contrivance — for  apparatus  there  is 
hardly  any]. 

Whitnet/'s  Composition. — This  has  been  to  me  a  very 
expensive  failure.  All  my  frames,  made  purposely  for  its 
application,  are  quite  useless.  A  piece  of  the  calico  in  its 
undressed  state,  which  has  been  wet  and  dry,  and  lying 
about,  is  perfectly  tough  and  sound  :  that  upon  the 
frames  is  as  rotten  as  tinder — in  fact,  a  mass  of  rags.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  call  it  an  imposition.  All  enthusiasts 
(and  I  hear  Mr.  W.  is  one  in  horticulture)  are  liable  to 


arrive  at  too  hasty  conclusions,  and  in  obtaining  some- 
thing desirable,  to  forget  the  other  somethings  that  must 
be  combined  with  it.  Dipping  in  the  sea  was  oace  con- 
sidered an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  and  so 
it  was — if  the  patient  was  drowned.  So  Mr.  Whitney's 
fiuid  ipakes  the  calico  impervious  to  wet,  provided  you 
give  it  enough  to  destroy  its  texture. — E.N.B. 

Trce-priuiivg. — Avoiding  personalities,  and  leaving 
Dr.  T,  and  Mr.  B.  to  fight  out  iheir  own  battle,  I  would 
say  a  lew  words  on  the  tree-pruning  system.  Boughs 
left  altogether  will  shorten  the  stem,  and  so  spoil  timber. 
Cut  off  clean  at  once,  they  make  a  large  wound,  and 
are  long  in  being  healed  over,  by  reason  that  the  part  of 
the  stem  whence  the  bough  issued  stands  out  to  support 
it.  Shortened  according  to  the  size  and  health  of  each 
patient,  they  grow  at  their  bole  or  base  but  little,  if  at 
all,  till  the  weight  of  the  new  foliage,  again  acting  at  a 
long  arm,  calls  for  raorp  support.  If  we  now,  or  after 
another  pruning  back,  cut  clean  away,  the  tree  has  been 
making  great  advance  above,  and  scarce  feels  the  loss  of 
the  bough  ;  the  stem  has  grown  upon  and  nipped  up  the 
bole  of  the  branch,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  drawing  up 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  one  hand  (first  placed  in  the 
cnntrary  direction  round  the  bole  of  the  other  thumb) 
towards  the  nail ;  the  wound  is  now  both  less  and  sooner 
healed.  Indeed  we  have  been  following  Nature,  who 
tbus  nips  up  and  at  last  throws  clean  out  the  stump  of  a 
bough  which  has  done  growing  and  is  dead";  and  this 
process  has  been  performed  by  Nature  upon  every  timber 
tree  that  ever  grew.  The  bough  thus  left  on  some  years 
longer  adds  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  roots  and 
system,  and  returns,  no  doubt,  some  elaborated  sap  to  the 
stem.  Healthy  subjects,  as  Mr.  Punch  wittily  says  of 
himself  and  the  Whigs,  "  are  for  small  change,"  and 
grow  best  with  a  regular  but  trifling  excitement;  un- 
healthy ones  require  stronger  measures  ;  but  to  shorten 
or  cut  away  much  foliage  at  one  time  from  a  healthy 
tree,  prevents  the  due  growth  of  the  stem,  and  brings  on 

disease.  —  G.     U. I     see    by    the    Chronicle   that 

the  controversy  respecting  the  Nerquis  plantation  is 
going  on  still,  and  that  Mr.  Billington — if  1  understand 
rightly — has  made  "  Qu-^rcus"  a  convert  to  his  views.  I 
am  glad  that  the  latter  rejects  the  physiological  question, 
and  I  think  he  is  quite  right.  The  question  appears  to 
me  to  be  simply  this  : — After  40  years'  evidence  of  plan- 
tations, as  to  their  state  of  health  and  growth,  is  the  system 
that  has  been  pursued  in  800  acres  of  mountain  land  that 
which  others  should  pursue,  or  not  ?  The  statement 
mide  by  Dr.  Thackeray's  planter  and  pruner,  &c.,  who 
appenrs  to  be  a  plain  matter-of-fact  person,  demands  at- 
tention ;  and  as  plantations  are  connected  with  after- 
generations,  and  therefore  should  not  be  commenced 
without  due  consideration,  I  would  suggest,  that  per- 
sons disposed  to  enter  upon  such  ojieratious  (a  bona  fide 
uational  benefit),  should  proceed  to  Nerquis,  and  judge 
for  themselves,  before  they  commence  planting.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  farther,  that  individuals  visitin;^  Nerquis, 
or  sending  others  to  do  so  for  them,  should  ascer- 
tain these  points  as  essentials  to  forming  a  correct 
judgment  : — 1st.  Ascertain  the  elevation  uf  the  Ner- 
quis mountains  above  the  sea;  2d,  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  and  3d,  the  original  value  of  the  land  per  acre  on 
which  these  plantations  have  been  planted,  reared,  and 
trained.  Witliout  these  data,  a  right  jndgment  cannot 
be  formed  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  this,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  itself  be  examined, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  growth  in  height  and  thick- 
ness, and  the  number  of  years  it  has  taken  in  these 
mountains  to  arrive  at  its  present  state.  This  being 
done,  ascertain  where  plantations  can  be  visited,  simi- 
larly circumstanced  by  position  and  age;  and  if  these 
are  found  to  be  more  improved  than  the  plantations  on 
the  Nerquis  mountains,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sys- 
tem there  pursued,  and  then  determine  on  the  course  to 
he  followed  in  a  work,  the  profits  of  which  must  be  more 
those  of  our  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  than 
our  own.  *'  Quercus"  differs  from  Mr.  Billington  in 
this— that  Dr.  Thackeray's  system  is  not  Pontey's,  but 
Pontey's  outdone  ;  and  yet  he  says,  in  the  line  before, 
"  I  desire  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Billing- 
ton." Dr.  Thackeray's  planter,  in  his  letter,  mentions 
that  visitors  from  various  parts  of  England  expressed 
their  full  confidence  in  the  course  that  had  adorned  the 
Flintshire  mountains  with  beautiful — and  every  year 
increasingly  profitable — woods  ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray 
himself  invites  all  planters  to  come  and  judge  for 
themselves;  and  I  hope  that  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  forming  plantations,  the  invitation  will  be  accepted 
by  those  who  intend  to  plant.  We  are,  I  trust,  in  va- 
lious  parts  of  Ireland,  in  earnest  in  our  hopes  of  improv- 
ing our  country,  and  employing  our  poor  by  covering 
its  mountains  with  trees  thatshallon  some  future  day  be 
a  national  benefit. — C.  C.  L.  D.,  Wicklow  Mountains. 

The  subject  of  the  pruning  of  timber-trees  is  one  of 

so  much  importance,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
communications  on  that  subject  lately  inserted  in  the 
Chronicle,  I  am  induced  to  add  one  more  short  one  to 
the  number,  more  especially  as  I  think  the  main  point 
has  been  generally  either  overlooked,  or  not  duly  dwelt 
on  by  your  correspondents.  The  true  point  for  decision 
is,  not  simply  what  system  of  management  will  produce 
the  greatest  bulk  of  timber — but  what  system  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  bulk  of  serviceable  shape,  and  freest 
from  knots.  Every  one  must  be  aware  how  much 
numerous  knots  impair  the  value  of  timber,  but  every 
one  is  not  aware,  or  does  not  bear  in  mind,  that  each 
side-branch  causes  a  knot,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  numerous  knots,  is  to  get  rid  of  numerous  side- 
branches.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done,  viz.,  either  by  allowing  trees  to  grow  so  thick 


together  that  most  of  the  side  branches  perish  for  want  ■ 
of  light,^  or  by  pruning  them  away.  The  first  process  is 
that  which  lakes  place  in  natural  woods,  but  the  result 
is,  that  the  ends  of  the  stumps,  left  where  the  side- 
branches  have  dropped  off,  rot  before  the  new  wood  has 
time  to  cover  them  over,  so  that  wherever  a  side-branch 
has  fallen  off,  there  is  found  a  ragged  rotten  end,  larger 
or  sm-^Uer  according  to  circumstances,*  and  if  the  dead 
boughs    have   been 
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Urge,  BO  that  water 
can    lodge   in     the 
hollow,  the  rotten- 
ness  infallibly  eats 
into   t!ie    heart    of 
the  tree, and  iniime 
totally  destroys  the 
timber.    When  the 
second  method, that 
of  pruning,  is  ad- 
opted, and  the  side- 
branches    are     cut 
off  clean  and  close 
to  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  the  new  wood 
grows     over      the 
wound    before   the 
stump  has  time  to 
rot,  and  sound  tim- 
ber   is    the  result. 
The     timber -mer- 
chant is,    after  all, 
the     most     proper 
judge  to  decide  upon 
this    point,    and   I 
think    no    timber- 
merchant,   on   see- 
the    annexed 
engravings,    would 
hesitate  in  forming 
an    opinion   as    to 
which      represents 
the   more  valuable 
stick  of  timber.     A 
epresents  the  sec- 
tion of  a    fir-tree, 
where      the      side 
branches  have  been 
left   on    and    have 
had    room  to  grow 
to    a    considerable 
size.     B  represents 
one  where  the  side- 
branches  have  been  A.  B,  C.  | 
pruned  off  while  young.       A  contains  a  greater  bulk  oi, 
timber,  yet   I  presume  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  sj 
stick  as  B   is  decidedly  the  more  valuable  of   the  twoi 
C  represents  the  appearance  which  timber  assumes  when| 
grown  in  a  close  wood,  so  that  the  branches   decay  anc' 
drop  off,  containing  numerous  small  knots  more  or  less^ 
decayed  at  the  ends. — Bcohachter.                                       ! 
Amateurs^  Forcing-pit. — In  hopes  that   someofyouii 
readers  will  take  the  matter  up,   I   send    my  idea  of  th(; 
best  forcing-pit  for  amateur  gardeners  of  no  great  means, i 
i.  c,   a  pit  sufficiently  warm,    at    the   least   expense   ir; 
working.     It   would    take    too  much    room,  I  find,  if  ]. 
were  to    describe   the    common   brick-flued    pit,  with  j; 
muck  trench  all  round  it ;  so  I    must   suppose  that  al 
who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  question  understand  wha 
pit  I  allude  to,  and  will  be  able  therefore  to  understam 
what  alteration  it  is  I  would   make  in  it  in  !«earchofthi 
best  pit  for  an  amateur.      Having  succeeded  in  produo 
ing  a  temperature  at  first  too  great,  and  afterwards  weli 
sustained   by   a   muck  trench   at    top  and  bottom  only 
and  having  beat  those  around   in  Melons,  alliiough  oiilj 
filling  in  on   three  several  occasions  durinjj  the  summe 
with  fresh  lining  such  holes  as  had  been  made  in  the  ol(| 
linings  used  in    the  garden,  I  would  now,   if  1    were  t( 
build   another   pit — unless   made  wiser — make  a  mud 
trench  at  the  back  only,  a  little  broader  than  usual ;  anii 
on  the  other  three  sides — or,  indeed,  all   round — build 
dry  air-flue,   about  4.^    inches  wide,   in  the  place  of  th 
muck  trench.     The  steam  or  inner  flue  would,  of  course 
be  cut  off  from  all  communication   with   this    latter,  bu 
run  round  the  bed  as  before.     I  am  not  quite  sure  whe 
ther    a  good   lining  of  Furze,    placed  all   round  wit] 
turf  upon  it,  would  not  answer  as   well.      My  reason  i 
this  :  far   the    greater   part   of  the  caloric  of  each,  an 
therefore  all  the  four  narrow  linings,    is    stolen  by  th 
cold  wet  soil  around  and  below  it,  and  the  air  above,  b 
rising  into  it  with    the   steam  ;  comparatively  spealdn| 
but  little  of  it  enters  the  bed  to  be  consumed   by  it,  c 
lost  in  passing  through  it.      One  broad  trench  requirin 
half  the  muck  of  the  four  narrow  ones,  were  it  not  tht 
the  bed  would  draw  from  only  half  the  muck,  would  lai 
not  longer  than  each,  and  therefore  all,  of  the  four  narro 
linings  ;  for,  by  means  of  the  non-conducting  air-flue,  n( 
half   the  caloric  would  be   lost  in  the  sod  around  ;  an 
only  half   as  much    superficies  being  exposed  to  the  so 
below  or  the  air  above,  only  half  as    much  caloric  wouJ 
be  lost  here.  What  I  expect — and  this  is  the  point  to  \ 
argued — is,  that  the  temperature  would  be  in  the  first  ii 
stance  as  well  and  as  long  kept  up  by  one  broad  trenc 
as  by  four  narrow  ones.     Now,  suppose  the  temperatu 
to  fall  together  in  the  two  cases,  and  an  equal  quantity  ■ 
fresh  lining  to  be  added  to   each,  the  waste  being  on 
half  as  much  in  the  proposed    bed,  and  the  consumpti( 
in  the  bed  only  the  same,  the  new  lining  would  last  long 
in  it  than  the  other;  and  I  conceive    that  a  cool  lini] 


*  Instances  of  these  rotten  knots  may  be  seen  in  any  cor 
mon  deal-floor  made  of  foreign  wood. 
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would  draw  far  more  heat  from  the  bed  (that  is,  ulti- 
mately from  the  hot  lining)  than  none  at  all  would ; 
that  is.  it  would  facilitate  its  escape  into  the  cold  soil 
around  the  pit;  and  small  gardeners  will  leave  three  cool 
linings,  even  when  they  put  one  fresh  one.  I  must  add 
a  few  words  about  the  position  of  a  pit : — Muck  must  be 
thrown  together  twice  for  most  garden  purposes,  and 
must  be  wheeled  into  the  garden.  Muck  once  thrown 
together  is  fit  for  the  pit,  so  that  the  mere  supplying 
the  hot  muck  to  the  pit  entails  no  expense,  where  it  is 
all  required  for  the  garden,  and  has  not  to  be  wheeled 
out  again  ;  but  where  there  is  a  farm-yard,  I  would 
build  the  pit  about  4  or  5  feet  from  the  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  it ;_  and  for  the  brickwork  by  the  wall  have  a  pair 
of  large  doors  folding  inwards,  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
pit  or  pits.  The  common  farm-labourer  would  through 
the  gateway  throw  the  muck  at  once  to  heat  against  the 
pit,  and  when  it  cooled,  would  give  it  its  regular  turning 
to  heat  again.  On  again  cooling,  the  muck-cart*  would, 
through  the  opening,  cart  away  the  old  muck,  or  part  of 
it,  for  Grass,  Turnips,  Wheat,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
fresh  be  thrown  up  as  before.  If  thought  necessary, 
two  pits  could  be  placed  side  by  side,  with  an  additional 
trench  between  them ;  there  would  be  no  expense  at  all 
here,  and  only  the  slight  inconvenience  of  carting  a  few 
loads  for  Turnips  from  a  distance  instead  of  from  a  heap 
on  the  field,  at  a  time  when  horse  labour  is  in  demand. 
Even  this  would  not  be  the  case  when  mucking  Grass  or 
lor  Wheat ;  also,  it  is  clear  that  any  gentleman  having  a 
couple  of  horses,  or  even  one,  might  work  a  pit  close  to 
his  stable  in  the  same  way,  although  not  quite  so  free 
from  trouble — that  is,  expense. — G.  U. 

Cabul  Melons. — If  Mesjirs.  White  and  Co.  had  read 
attentively  my  remarks  at  p.  P84,  on  Mr.  Cuthill's  ad- 
vertisement, they  would  have  seen  that  it  was  the  Cabul 
Melon  which  I  denied  having  dis.trihuted  seeds  of.  I 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  saying  I  had  not  supplied 
Messrs.  White  and  Co.  with  the  seeds  of  the  Hoosainee 
in  1843.  As  many  people  seem  to  confou.ud  the  above 
two  Melons,  perhaps  a  short  explanation  here  may  be  of 
use.  The  Hoosainee  Melon,  of  which  Messrs.  White 
and  Co.  had  seeds  (or,  as  Mr.  Cuthill  would  call  it,  the 
Trentham  Hoosainee),  was  raised  here  from  the  striped 
Hoosainee  impregnated  with  the  Ispahan.  It  is  a  large 
Melon,  a  free  bearer,  exquisite  in  flavour,  and  I  be- 
lieve inferior  to  scarcely  any  Melon  in  cultivation  ;  and 
I  feel  not  a  little  proud  of  its  having  been  raised  here. 
The  Cabul  Melon  is  one  of  recent  introduction.  The 
seeds  were  brought  to  England  by  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  Affgbaa  war.  It  was  first  grown  in  this  country,  I 
beheve,  in  1843.  With  regard  to  its  properties,  it 
attains  about  the  same  size  as  the  Hoosainee,  is  a  very 
free  grower,  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  a  handsoipe 
thickly  netted  Melon,  with  a  very  sweet  melting  Hesh. — 
G.  Flemng,  Trentham  Hall. 

Slrau-lerry-planls. — In  the  Calendar,  p.  703,  under 
the  head  Pineries  and  Tineries,  directions  are  given  for 
protecting  from  rain  during  the  winter  Strawberry-plants 
in  pots  or  boxes,  intended  for  forcing.  "  G.  F."  seems 
to  think  that  rain  is  detrimental  to  the  plants  in  pots. 
Under  some  circumstances  I  do  not  doubt  its  evil  effects'; 
but  plants  that  have  been  properly  prepared,  and 
grown  as  they  ought  to  have  been  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  rains  of  autumn,  require  no  such  injurious  treat- 
ment as  boarding  them  in,  which  dries  both  leaves  and 
roots.  The  best  system  that  ever  came  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  which  is  adopted  in  many  places  where  large 
quantities  are  forced,  and  that  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
a  to  keep  them,  from  the  time  of  being  finally  potted, 
plunged  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  beds  of  sand — a 
south  aspect  is  preferable  ;  and  where  the  ground  will 
allow,  the  beds  should  have  a  fall  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet,  but  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
length  of  the  beds.  By  this  methoJ^I  have  seen  thousands 
of  plants  kept  through  the  winter  in  fine  health,  and  not 
half  a  dozen  pots  or  phints  damaged,  eilher  by  rain  or 
frost.  If  fine  Strawberries  are  wanted,  the  potting  off 
the  pUnls  should  be  completed  early  in  August,  so  that 
the  pots  may  be  filled  with  roots  before  winter,  as  on 
that  the  jucccss  of  forcing  solely  depends. — Mtmet. 

Strawberries — I  herewith  send  you  a  sketch  (full 
•ize),  of  a  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry,  that  was 
picked  this  morning  with  some  others  in  an  open  bed  in 
mj  father's  garden  in  this  town.  Its  being  ofanun- 
mual  »ize,  viz.  "J  inches  in  circumference,  and  1  ^  oz.  in 
weight,  of  a  handsome  heart-shape,  full  coloured  and 
fliTonrcd,  hag  induced  me  to  thus  notice  it.  I  also  beg 
to  remark,  that  my.self  and  a  younger  brother  have  h.ad  the 
entire  management  of  the  garden  for  some  10  or  12  years 
pMl,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  liner  crops  of 
.Strawberries  than  most  of  our  neighbours,  which  I  attri- 
bute principally  to  not  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  the 
winUr.— y.  IV.,  Athridge,  near  IVells,  .Somerset.  [The 
drawing  represented  a  very  fine  specimen.] 

Gariltninri  in  I tahj.— A.  friend  who  is  on  a  tour  in 
the  north  of  Italy  writes  to  me  that  since  his  last  visit, 
twelte  years  since,  he  has  found  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  care  taken  by  Italians  of  their  gardens,  in 
the  conitruction  of  piant-houBcs,  and  especially  in  the 
beaory  of  the  specimens  cultivated.  The  great  gardens 
or  the  Uorrorneao  Islands,  of  Moriza,  and  of  I'aduii,  arc 
moch  better  kept  and  richer  in  «|jcnies.  The  gardener 
of  the  Borromcan  Islands  has  succeeded  in  ripening  the 
seeds  of  the  njdrnngca  hortensis  by  artificial  imprcgna- 
tioo,  snd  by  carefully  cutting  away  nil  the  large  sterile 
flowers.  The  fnh  vol.  of  De  Candolle's  "  I'rodromus" 
Is  almost  ready,  and  the  printing  the  lOlh  is  to  com- 
mence  in  January. — • 

I'elarpmiumi.—ne  nurserymen's  catalogues  arc  now 
out,  with  abundance  of  flowers  at  a  guinea  and  guineas  a- 
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piece.  The  descriptions  abound  as  usual  with  splendid, 
matchless,  indispensable,  novel,  magnificent,  and  words  of 
similar  import  without  end.  Amateurs  believed  it  all 
once,  and  with  reason,  for  every  season's  advance  was  a 
stride.  But  now  we  wait  a  bit  to  see  them  in  their  true 
colours,  and  if  we  neither  find  them  in  letter  A  at  Chis- 
wick,  nor  in  the  seedling  tent  among  the  two-years-old, 
we  shall  put  them  down  as  good  for  nothing — unfit  to  ex- 
hiljit — in  fact,  all  that  our  note-books  remind  us  too  many 
of  them  are.  Let  nurserymen,  therefore,  do  what  they 
ought ;  respond  to  the  liberality  of  the  Society  offering 
such  liberal  prizes,  and  serve  the  public  and  themselves 
by  exhibiting  the  objects  of  their  advertising  praises  at 
the  Shows  of  the  ensuing  season.  There  is  abundance  of 
timCj  and  nothing  but  want  of  merit  can  excuse  their 
absence. — A   Purchaser. 

Morphology. — It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  notice  the 
very  awkward  predicament  in  which  a  person  places  him- 
self, by  speaking  in  disparagement  of  a  theory  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  those  who  have  propounded 
it  ;  but  wbea  we  find  that  such  an  individual  knows 
nothing  about  the  theory  itself,  and  is  determined  to  learn 
nothing  respecting  it,  then  his  remarks  are  too  ridiculous 
to  be  either  amusing  or  insulting  to  any  excepting  those 
who  are  as  ignorant  as  himself.  A  strikina;  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  came  under  my  observation  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardeners'  Society,  in  a  discus- 
sion on  Morphology.  After  much  had  been  said,  and 
several  specimens  exhibited  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
that  science  to  the  regard  of  horticulturists,  and  nothing 
intelligible  proved  against  it,  the  last  speaker,  whose  speech 
applied  about  as  much  to  Morphology  as  it  did  to  the 
planet  Mercury,  held  up  a  well-formed  Dahlia  bloom, 
and  asked  if  Morphology  could  produce  that  !  It  being 
understood  that  no  one  else  was  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
of  course  Morphologists  had  no  opportunity  of  answering 
the  question,  which  to  me  was  cause  of  regret,  because 
the  same  speaker  on  another  occasion  remarked  that 
"The  Dahlia  was,  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons, 
a  single  flower  ;  u  row  of  five  or  six  petals  was  all  that 
could  be  seen.  A  large  yellow  eye,  which  dehghted 
bctar:ist5;  and  the  five,  six,  or  seven  single  flat  petals, 
possessing  no  other  novelty  than  colour,  :yere  all  that 
there  was  to  admire.'"  T^?w  that  the  Dahlia  has  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  petals  as  formerly",  qulUeuinstcsd 
of  flat,  and  the  *' large  yellow  eye"  has  disappeared,  a 
proof  is  given  that  a  change  of  organs  has  taken  place  in 
it;  to  what  cause,  then,  may  we  atcribute  the  produc- 
tion of  a  double  Dahlia  ?  Tbe  same  authority  remarked 
that  "^The  Dutch  florists  outran  us  in  the  production  of 
double  Dahlias  ;  and  while  we  were  trying  hard  in  this 
country  to  improve  the  flower,  or,  as  botanists  call  it, 
spoil  it,  our  Dutch  brethren  produced  them  fairly 
double."  No  doubt  they  did.  But  did  our  Dutch 
brethren  set  themselves  to  work  in  the  first  place  to 
create  a  principle  in  the  plant,  that  would  admit  of  being 
wrought  upon  by  artificial  appliances,  so  as  to  change 
the  structural  formation  and  habit  of  its  progeny  to  a 
wondrous,  but  as  yet  unknown  extent?  Or  did  they 
find  that  such  a  principle  was  inherent  to  the  plant, 
ready  to  yield  obedience  to  the  skilful  operations  of  man, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
instances  ?  To  assert  the  former  is  to  make  man  a 
creator,  to  admit  the  latter  is  to  admit  the  truth  of  that 
which  harmonises  with  every  known  process  through 
which  matter  passes  from  the  simple  elements  to  the 
highest  compounds  in  organic  nature,  namely,  the  doc- 
trine of  Morphology.  Whose  opinion,  then,  savours  the 
most  of  atheism — that  of  the  Morphologist,  who  believes 
that  the  various  organs  of  plants  are  convertible  from 
one  to  another,  and  that  they  were  made  by  nature  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  modifications  from  external  in- 
fluences ;  or  the  anti-Morphologist,  who  .ascribes  every 
transformation  in  the  vegeSable  kingdom  to  either  chance 
or  the  art  of  man?  Common  sense  will  answer  the 
question.  I  should  not  have  made  these  remarks  had  I 
not  been  informed  that  four  or  five  out  of  tbe  18  persons 
who  voted  against  Mr.  T.  Moore's  excellent  motion  for 
farther  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Morphology  were 
respectable  gardeners.  I  trust  that  those  persons  will, 
for  tbe  sake  of  their  own  credit,  and  that  of  their  Society, 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  subject  before  they 
allow  a  blind  scepticism  again  to  associate  them  witli 
parties  whose  object  has  always  been  to  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  gardeners. —  W.  Sherwood.  [If  we  had  any 
influence  with  those  persons  in  the  Regent's  Park  Society 
who  have  shown  themselves  on  this  occasion  men  of  in- 
telligence, as  many  of  thera  have,  and  very  much  to  their 
credit,  we  should  recommend  them  to  separate  from  the 
blockheads  with  whom  they  are  now  associated.  It  is  a 
pity  t'.iat  gardeners  should  waste  their  time  in  discus- 
bionfl  witli  gardenasaes  ;  for  thus  we  translate  the  terms 
Eucepurus  and  Asinoccpurus,  which  distinguish  the  two 
great  divisions  admitted  by  Dr.  James  Bradley,  in  his 
amusing  and  instructive  Ccpuroloyia ;  a  monograph 
which  we  may  possibly  republish  some  of  these  days, 
when  wc  have  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  portraits  to 
illuHtrate  the  numerous  Bp(;cie8  distini^uisljed  by  Bradley 
under  eacli  licad.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  tiie  fallowing  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  admirable  articles  in  '*Cbambcrs*H 
New  Edinburgh  .Journal,''  should  be  committed  to 
memory  by  all  ihe  piirtit^s  concerned.  "There  in,  on 
tbe  other  liand,  u  bc  'pticiHm  vvliich  does  not  strictly 
follow  reason,  hut  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  Hclf-conccit,  and  other  unworthy 
fcelingH.  We  are  apt  to  pronounce  an  unf'uvouniblc  opin- 
ion of  a  new  hypfjlhesiH  without  any  cxaminutioti,  merely 
because  it  doeit  notagrco  with  ideas  already  chttibliulicd 
in  our  mindH,  when,  if  thcHc  ideas  were  rigidly  tcfited, 
they  might  bc  found  cither  crroneouB,  or  fur  Bhort  ol  the 


full  measure  of  the  truth.  Ic  bus  been  remarked  by  Adam 
Smith,  as  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  wonder,  that  we 
lack  something  to  connect  our  ordinary  ideas  with  the 
new  one  presented  to  us  :  not  seeing  the  whole  chain  of 
natural  causes,  we  marvel.  Now,  marvelling  is  so  agree- 
able to  some  minds  as  to  form  an  inducement  to  their 
believing  in  novelties  ;  while  with  others,  of  a  more  rigo- 
rous or  cautious  character,  it  presents  only  a  ground  of 
suspicion.  Thus  to  treat  novel  doctrines  may  be  well  so 
far  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  operate  beyond  the  extent  of 
a  salutary  caution,  if  we  invariably  shut  our  ears  against 
new  hypotheses,  and  persist  in  refusing  them  all  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  evidence  in  their  own  favour,  merely 
because  some  weaker,  wonder-loving  persons  receive 
them  too  readily,  we  obviously  incur  the  risk  of  repressing 
the  advance  of  truth.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if 
those  who  receive  all  without  discrimination  are  repre- 
hensible, so  also  are  those  who  reject  all  without  dis- 
crimination. When  their  doing  so  is  partly,  as  often 
happens,  a  result  of  mean  personal  feelings,  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  sincere  lover  of  truth  acting  in  such  a  manner." 
Seedling  Cereus. — I  herewith  send  a  bloom  of  a  seed- 
ling Cereus,  raised  in  all  probability  from  longissimua 
crossed  by  truncatus ;  the  habit  is  decidedly  pendulous, 
and  it  makes  shoots  of  about  a  yard  in  length  or  more  in 
one  season,  presenting  a  very  handsome  appearance.  It 
is  edged  round  the  petals,  and  has  a  faint  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  each  petal.  I  may  add  that  this  flower  was 
produced  by  severe  ringing,  by  which  mode  I  am  in- 
ducing a  number  of  S2edlings  to  flower. — Robert  Erring- 
ton.  [The  bloom  sent  was  very  double,  and  measured 
fully  3  inches  across.  The  colour  was  a  delicate  pink, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple,  and  having  a  darker  stripe 
of  pink  up  the  centre  of  each  petal.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
and  desirable  variety.] 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Wellington,  Port  Nicholson,  New  Zealand,  Mayl^tk^ 
1844. — After  a  very  fine  passage  I  am  happy  to  inform, 
you  that  I  and  ray  family  are  all  quite  safe  and  well  in 
New  Zealand.  You  know  that  we  originally  intended  to 
go  to  Nelson,  to  Captain  Wakefield  ;  but  owing  to  his 
death  of  wnic'ii  V ou  will  have  heard  by  the  time  that  this 
reaches  you,  we  stopped  at  Wellington,  where  we  all  got 
good  emplovment.  I  have  been  aii  day  moving  fruit- 
trees  in  Mr!  Stokes's  garden,  whicii,  ^l^^iough  they  were 
very  badly  arranged,  and  had  only  been  plaatea  tiguLcC" 
months,  had  thrown  out  such  roots,  shoots,  and  fruit- 
buds,  fully  equal  to  those  that  had  been  planted  five 
years  in  England.  The  climate  beats  all  I  ever  beard  of, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  one  of 
the  finest  countries  in  the  whole  world.  Tbe  Wheat, 
even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  of  which  there  are 
plenty  round  Port  Nicholson,  yields  from  45  to  50  bushels 
per  acre.  The  flour  for  the  consumption  of  the  settlers 
has  been  mostly  supplied  from  Sydney  and  Valparaiso  ; 
but  from  the  continual  motion  of  a  windmill  which  has 
lately  been  put  up  very  close  to  some  gardens  which  I 
have  been  working  in,  I  consider  in  a  very  short  time  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  send  some  of  our  own  New  Zealand 
flour  to  the  above-mentioned  places  to  get  rid  of  it.  I 
was  up  at  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  which  is  eight  miles 
from  Wellington,  last  week,  to  prune  some  fruit  trees  for 
Mr.  Moleswortb,  one  of  the  principal  settlers  here,  and 
1  slept  at  Burcham's,  who  has  a  very  fine  public  house  up 
there,  and  is  doing  extremely  well ;  both  he  and  his  wife 
send  their  best  respects  to  you.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  they  are  both  good  friends  to  me  and  mine. 
My  eldest  daughter  is  stopping  with  them  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  taken  a  few  acres  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hutt,  a  short  way  above  Burcham's,  where  I  intend  to 
establish  a  fruit  garden  and  nursery  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  spots  that  ever  was  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  man. 
The  beautiful  River  Hutt  incloses  one  part  of  it,  and  the 
other  is  belted  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  are 
crowned  with  the  most  splendid  trees  from  50  to  150 
feet  high ;  and  out  of  respect  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
called  it  "Loudon's  Vale."  I  am  afraid  the  Wellington 
gentlemen  won't  much  fancy  me  leaving  them  ;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  now  and  then  to  come  and  prune  their 
trees  for  them.  I  have  had  capital  success  with  Snow's 
Cucumber  and  Green-fleshed  Melon.  They  seem  to 
beat  anything  of  the  sort  that  was  ever  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  had  two  Horticultural  Shows  since  I 
have  been  here,  at  which  I  was  one  of  the  judges  both 
times,  and  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  what  the  place 
produces,  although  as  it  were  only  four  years  old.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  your  friend  Mr.  Stokes,  who  desires  to 
be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  has  carried  away  all  the 
head  prizes.  I  am  collecting  seeds  of  all  the  best 
New  Zealand  plants  to  send  you,  and  by  the  next 
ship  that  sails  from  this  port  you  may  expect  a  small 
box  of  them.  I  have  got  on  the  table  now  before  me 
a  parcel  of  berries  of  the  New  Zealand  Yew,  which 
I  am  drying  for  you.  You  will  please  to  write  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  remember  me  kuidly  to  him,  and 
tell  him  that  I  will  send  him  a  few  things  for  his 
Arboretum,  and  also  in  course  of  time  some  New  Zealand 
curiosities  for  his  Museum.  My  fttmily  are  all  well 
satisfied  with  the  country,  and  never  express  tlie  least 
wish  to  return  to  England  again.  My  eldest  son  is  em- 
ployed in  a  large  store,  and  my  youngest  is  in  the 
Medical  Mall  with  Dr.  Dorset,  the  gentleman  off'  whom 
I  have  taken  the  land,  and  who  has  lii'cn  very  Itind  to  all 
my  family,  and  indeed,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kind- 
nchs  since  ourarrival  here.  My  two  dauglitcrs  have  beea 
working  at  plaiting  straws  for  bonnets,  the  first  that  has 
been  done  in  the  colony  ;  it  was  exliihited  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Show,  and  is  greatly  in  demand  by  every  one  as 
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much  superior  to  the  manufacturfe  imported  here.  There 
is  a  beautiful  native  Ribes  here  which  grows  40  or  50  feet 
high,  on  which  1  have  budded  both  the  Gooseberry  and 
the  Currant,  both  of  which  have  taken  well  and  are 
growing  amazingly.  I  have  budded  also  the  Pear  upon 
the  White  Thorn,  which  .is  also  doing  well.  In  fact, 
budding  and  grafting  may  be  carried  on  here  all  the  year 
round.  All  sorts  of  provisions  are  cheaper  here  than  in 
England,  and  wages  above  double ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
inform  you  that  high  wages  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness  and  idleness  in  the  colony.  I  am  keeping 
a  journal  of  the  weather,  which  I  will  send  to  you  by-and- 
by.  We  have  had  several  earthquakes  lately ;  one  of 
them  was  a  tremendous  shock.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
rain  here  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  often  we  have  as 
fine  days  as  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Our  winter  is  just 
beginning  now  ;  but  vegetables  grow  better  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  winter  time  than  in  summer.  I  shall 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  and  if  a 
regular  correepondence  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  keep  it  up.  Owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  first  coming  into  a  strange  place,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  gather  much  information  worth  putting  in  your 
Magazine  ;  but  I  hope  that  when  fully  established  in  a 
place  of  my  own,  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  some  good 
botanical  subjects  worthy  of  inserting.  I  have  sent  up- 
wards of  100  native  plants  to  a  genileman  in  Van 
Diemeii's  Land,  who  has  promised  to  send  me  fruit  trees 
in  return.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Loudon  and 
Mr.  Wakefield,  to  nhom  I  shall  write  soon.  I  hope  you 
will  write  me  soon,  and  if  you  can  inclose  a  little  of  the 
best  Calceolaria  seed  from  Mr.  Snow  in  it,  I  should  feel 
greaily  obliged  to  you,  as  there  is  not  one  single  plant  of 
it  in  the  colony  ;  also  a  few  Rose  seeds,  or  in  fact  any- 
thing that  you  think  is  worth  sending.  Wishing  you  all 
health  and  happiness,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Trotter.  [  Verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  late  J.  C .  Loudon^  Esq.^  and  kindly  communicated 
by  Mrs.  Loudon, 


Societies. 

MEETING    OF    THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCTRNr;^;, 

\Coniinued from pap*^  "jg  ) 

,.  J^®  President  stated,  taac  notice  had  been  giys^  of 
a  raper  by  Mr.  Fox  ^rrangways,  on  tns  Phosphorescence 
^.  r«oaDcs,  Dut  the  Paper  had  been  lost,  and  he  would 
merely  refer  to  it  as  a  subject  of  discussion. —  Mr. 
Babington  stated,  that  in  company  with  Mr.  Borrer, 
he  had  witnessed  the  peculiar  luminosity  of  the  Moss 
Schistostega  pennata.  —  Dr.  Lankester.  then  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  luminosity  in 
plants,  being  the  substance  of  some  communications 
he  had  made  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  shortly  after  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation'at  Cork. — Mr.  Scuomburgk  had  often  observed 
luminosity  in  plants  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Fungi.  He  had  also  seen  phosphores- 
cence given  out  from  the  decomposing  roots  of  Cassava. 
, — Professor  Balfour  did  not  think  that  Meyen's 
theory  of  a  slow  combustion  being  the  cause  of  the  light 
*'could  be  admitted,  because  if  it  were,  the  light  would  be 
greatest  where  combustion  was  most  active;  and  this 
was  known  to  be  greatest  in  the  Aracese,  where  there  had 
been  observed  no  light.— Professor  Allman  repeated 
the  statement  he  had  made  last  year,  that  the  light  ob- 
served on  highly-coloured  flowers  was  an  optical  illusion. 
If  it  were  a  real  light  from  combustion  or  phosphorescence, 
it  would  be  seen  best  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  luminosity  re- 
ferred to  was  best  seen  at  twihght. 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  having  observed  that  all  the 
churchyards  which  he  had  seen  in  York  were  profusely 
covered  with  Marigolds,  inquired  if  there  was  any  super- 
stition connected  with  this  practice. — Mr,  Schomburgk 
observed,  that  it  was  much  more  customary  in  Germany 
to  deck  the  tombs  of  the  dead  with  flowers  than  in  this 
country,  and  there  they  planted  the  Marigold  because 
it  bloomed  later  than  most  plants. 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T.  Allis,  on  some  of 
the  rarer  forms  of  Ferns  in  his  own  collection,  and  on 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  &c.  The  collection  of  Ferns_ 
■which  had  been  brought  from  Mr.  Allis's  house,  and 
placed  in  a  tent  in  the  Museum  grounds,  contained 
several  rare  species  of  Ferns,  and  amongst  others,  Daneea 
chrysophylla,  Pteris  rotundifoUa,  Cibotium  Billardiasi. 
Gymnosphtera  chierophylia,  and  a  species  of  Didy- 
mochlseiia. 

"In  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  I  find  many  that  are  of  con. 
stant  character;  they  maybe  more  or  less  vigorous,  but  the 
characters  remain  unaltered,  and  the  eye  at  once  recognises 
them.  Otheis.  again,  are  subject  to  considerable  alteration, 
as  in  some  of  the  Adianta.  Affine  has  usually  only  three 
digits,  but  I  have  plants  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth  with  the 
number  of  digits  increased,  and  quite  undistinguisliable  from 
the  allied  species  pubescena.  In  Newman's  "  British  Ferns," 
Polypodiain  Dryopteris  and  calcareum  are  considered  as  one; 
■with  me  they  retain  their  distinct  characters  under  all  circum- 
stances ol  growth.  I  have  grown  them  in  peat  beds  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other;  there  calcareum  retains  its  peculiar 
hue  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  frond  above  ground;  its 
greener  and  more  chaffy  stem,  and  its  more  rigid  appearance ; 
and  I  always  find  that  it  sends  up  fewer  Ironds  than  Dryopteris, 
■which  are  almost  always  fertile.  These  distinctions  have  been 
retained  growing  in  a  peat  bed,  in  common  garden  soil,  in  pits 
in  the  house,  and  when  raised  from  seed.  As  a  general  rule, 
though  liable  to  exceptions,  I  find  that  plants  which  have 
other  means  of  propagation  than  from  seed,  fructify  less  freely 
than  those  which  grow  by  an  extension  of  the  rhizoma,  or 
■which  propagate  themselves  by  sending  out  young  plants  at  the 
extremity  of  the  frond,  as  is  the  case  with  Asplenium  flabellifo- 
lium,  DaoEea,  and  Asplenium  rhizophyilum,  which  generate  a 
young  plant  near  the  under  extremity  ot  the  irond,  as  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  or  which  have  Y'ung  planls  sprouting  from 
the  uppersurface  of  the  frond,  as  is  the  case  with  Asplenium 
viviparum.    On  the  other  hand,  Aspidium  bulbifeium  is  an  ex- 


ception to  this  rule;  this  plant  bears  an  ample  crop  of  little 
bulbs,  which  fall  off  and  germinate  freely,  like  the  little  black 
tubers  from  the  Tiger  Lily  ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  the  Irond 
is  covered  on  the  under  side  with  sporules.  Asplenium  vivi- 
parum  and  Woodwardia  radicans  have  never  fructified  in  my 
possession.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Aspidium  thelyp- 
teris :  we  have  one  locality  in  this  neighbourhood  where  it 
grows  under  wood,  in  an  open  peaty  soil,  and  where  we  may 
find  it  scattered  over  acres,  and  scarcely  find  a  single  fertile 
frond.  In  another  locality,  where  the  rhizoma  has  not  so  free  a 
range,  it  fructifies  freely;  and  in  my  own  garden,  in  a  stiff  soil, 
almost  every  frond  is  fertile  ;  while  in  a  peat  bed,  about  three 
yards  cff,  almost  every  frond  is  sterile.  I  know  not  whether 
botanists  {a  name  to  which  I  have  no  pretension,  though 
offering  a  Paper  in  the  Botanical  Section)  would  expect  to  find 
crosses  or  new  varieties  spring  up  from  seed  in  a  class  of  plants 
which  have  norecognisable  organs  of  generation  ;  but  we  find  it 
so  in  practice.  I  possess  a  specie3  of  Gymnogramma,  which  was 
obtained  from  seed  by  Jas.  Henderson,  gardener  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  at  Milton ;  it  is  different  from  any  previously  culti- 
vated species.  I  also  have  apUnt  of  ray  own  which  appears  to 
be— and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is— a  Pteris,  unlike  any  plant  I  before 
possessed,  or  that  I  recollect  to  have  seen.  From  its  appear- 
ance, I  should  take  it  to  be  a  cross  between  Pteris  hirta  and 
ftexuosa,  but  unfortunately  thelatter  beautiful  plant  has  never 
fructified  with  me.  I  find  a  great  difference  m  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Ferns  propagate  themselvesspontaneously  from 
seed;  the  genus  Pteris  is  among  the  most  frequent,  and  springs 
up  fif  various  species  in  all  directions.  Blechnum,  Doodia, 
and  Gymnogramma  also  spring  up  freely,  and  some  species 
of  Diplazium,  Cheilanthes,  and  Dicksoniafrequently  occur.  Of 
Polypodiums  I  have  had  very  line  seedlings  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  exotic  Aspidiums  ;  and  only  a  few  Aspleninms.  I  have 
this  year  adopted  what  1  believe  to  be  a  new  method  in  rais- 
ing Ferns  from  seed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  with 
complete  success.  The  plan  I  haveadopted  is  to  obtain  ablock 
of  peat  turf,  such  as  is  suld  in  York  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
fires  ;  that  I  thoroughly  soak  in  water,  and  then  place  in  a  Cu- 
cumber-frame. On  these  turfs  I  sow  the  seed,  and,  keeping 
them  shaded  from  the  sun,  I  have  a  good  crop  of  plants  ;  but  I 
am  yet  unable  to  determine  whether  they  will  prove  to  be  the 
species  sown,  three  of  which  have  not  before  been,  as  I  believe, 
cultivated  in  England  ;  the  species  are  Polypudiummembranre- 
folium,  Asplenium  varirefolium,  and  Alsophila  excelsa,  all  from 
Norfolk  Island.  The  seed  of  Ferns  is  so  voUtile,  and  so  fills  the 
air,  that  though  I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  care  to  prevent 
seed  from  my  pinery  fiodmg  its  way  to  my  seed-beds,  lam 
as  yet  unable  to  assure  myself  of  possessing  the  new  species. 
In  the  work  on  Australia,  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  and  relative 
James  Backhouse,  there  is  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  many 
species  ol  Ferns ;  and  from  his  observations  oc  the  native  habits 
and  habitats  of  several  species,  I  have  derived  great  advantage, 
especially  so  by  planting  a  considerable  number  on  decayed 
trunks  of  trees,  where  they  grow  with  a  vigour  such  ac  i  ^^vr"  ^■'. 

foreexperiencefi;- parncuiar  instance  is  ti;ciiSautirul  Asplenium 
nidus,  a  plant  1  have  had  for  ye^is,  out  which  was  always  in  so 
fe^'-lS  aniriCl;C*y  n  atate,  that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain 
existence,  and  I  had  sent  it  out  to  nurse,  under  the  care  Ol  our 
experienced  curator,  in  the  Orchidaceous  stove  in  these  pre- 
mises; still  it  never  put  on  a  healthy  appearance  till  I  planted 
itin  part  of  thestump  of  an  old  Willow,  where  ic  now  flourishes 
inthe  greatest  vigour,  ana  is  putting  forth  its  fertile  fronds." 

After  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Section  repaired  to  the  tent  in  which  Mr. 
Allis's  collection  was  placed,  where  he  gave  a  further 
account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  species. — L.  E. 
{To  be  continued.) 


COUNTRY  SHOW. 

Staines  Celery  Show,  Oct,  22. — At  this  Exhibition  some  excel- 
lent samples  of  Celery  were  produced,  and  several  prizes  were 
awarded  ;  but  we  have  only  been  luroishecl  with  a  list  of  awards, 

ithout  the  sorts  of  Celery  beiogspeciliedforwhich  these  awards 
were  given. 


MfbiEtos. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Bart.  A  New  Edition,  witli  Instructions  for  the  Analy- 
sis of  Soils,  and  Copious  Notes.  By  Jotin  Shier.  8vo. 
Glasgow.  1844. 
This  book  is  a  reprint  of  Davy's  well-known  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  a  com- 
mentary of  notes  by  Mr.  Shier.  The  Editor  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  as  much  u&eful  information 
as  he  could,  and  the  notes  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and 
intelligible.  It  is,  however,  not  very  evident  for  what 
class  of  readers  the  book  is  intended.  For  chemical 
students,  the  details  are  frequently  very  meagre  and  in- 
complete ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  (or  farmers, 
we  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  quite  unintelligible. 
All  use  of  chemical  symbols  must  be  avoided  in  books  in- 
tended for  farmers,  if  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
understand  what  they  read. 


feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  spreads  an  umbrella  of 
branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  long  clusters  of 
its  beautiful  crimson  flowers.  In  the  same  part  of  the 
grounds  will  be  found  the  Orchidaceous  house, crowded  with; 
plants  in  rude  health,  and  tastefully  arranged  with  trunks 
of  trees,  so  as  to  resemble  an  old  grove  ;  and  near  them  a: 
most  singular  unknown  succulent  coral-like  leafless' 
plant,  covered  with  beautiful  specimens  of  a  golden  Lichen^ 
which  appears  to  be  Dufourea  flammea.  This  curious 
specimen,  which  has  not  been  recognised  as  yet  by  any 
botanist,  was  sent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
from  one  of  the  most  arid  parts  on  the  west  of  Tropical- 
Africa. 

Glasnevin  Gardens. — The  splendid  Grass,  Gynerium 
argenteum,  which,  if  at  all  known,  is  extremely  rare  ia 
British  collections,  is  now  in  full  flower  in  these  gardens,- 
where  it  has  stood,  without  any  protection,  during  the 
last  three  winters.  Mr.  Tweedie,  who  sent  the  seeds  from, 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  stating  the  dimensions  to  which  it 
attains  on  the  extensive  pampas  of  that  country,  further 
adds,  that  "it  is  the  most  showy  plant  of  any  class.*' 
This  is  no  doubt  saying  rather  much  for  it,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  splendid  object  as  it  occurs  here  at  present,  with 
the  culms  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  10  feet.  The 
flowering  panicles  are  18  inches  long,  compact  and  well- 
formed  ;  both  in  shape  and  apparent  texture  resembling, 
the  white  feathers  worn  in  military  caps. — D.  M. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Chatsworth. — The  works  at  this  seat  of  magnificence 
are  proceeding  with  unabated  activity.  During  the 
summer  two  new  fountains  have  been  set  in  action,  of 
which  one,  called  the  Emperor,  from  a  single  jet 
throws  a  column  of  water  nearly  300  feet  high.  The 
force  of  this  fountain  may  be  imagined  when  we  state, 
that  in  an  hour  it  lowers  an  acre  of  water  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot.  The  other,  quite  unique  in  design,  consists  of 
several  jets,  whose  copious  streams  rise  and  faU'alter- 
nately,  producing  the  appearance  of  dancing  water,  and 
an  effect  perfectly  enchanting.  In  addition  to  these, 
huge  masses  of  rock  are  collecting  and  forming  into  a 
rockwork,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  seen. 
Some  of  these  masses  weigh  upwards  of  370  tons.  In 
one  place  they  are  put  together  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
Strid— a  rocky  stream  at  Bolton  Abbey — and  when 
completed  will  form  a  wild  mountain  torrent  some 
300  feet  long,  with  banks  full  13  feet  high.  Such  gigantic 
works  are  necessary  at  Chatsworth,  where  smaller  things 
would  be  lost  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  place.  The 
great  Conservatory  now  contains  some  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Zamias,  which  find  themselves  in  better 
quarters  than  if  they  were  at  home,  and  Ficus  repens  has 
almost  covered  a  mass  of  rockwork  with  atropical  screen  ; 
Bougaiuvillea  spectabilis  was  in  flower  too  upon  the 
roof,  the  first  time  we  believe  that  its  beautiful  heads  of 
rose-coloured  blossoms  have  been  produced  in  England. 
Those  who  would  know  what  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  may 
be,  should  visit  the  gardens  near  Mr.  Paxton's  resi- 
dence.     They  will   there  find  it  with  a  strong  stem,  10 


MisceUaneous. 

Transplanting  Trees. — When  all  was   clear  and  the 
tree  ready  for  transplanting,   it  "ivas  raised  out  of  the 
hole  in  which  it  grew,  by  bringing  the  head  down  on  one 
side  by  means  of  ropes  and  throwing  earth  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ball  and  roots,  tien  doing  the  same  on  the  op- 
posite   side,  again  filling  in  with  earth  and  repeating  this 
on  alternate  sides  until  'die  bottom  of  the  ball  waslevel  with 
the  surface  of  the  p;-ound.     In  the  next  place,  care    was 
taken  to  choose  Kae  flat  or  hollow  side  of  the  tree  to  rest 
upon  the  bol^'ter  when  lowered  ;.  for  if  the  tree  shifts  or 
turns  duriv.o-its  carriage,  the  bark  will  be  injured  and  the 
head  s'id  roots  broken  ;  the  wheels  were  then  put  in  such 
S  position  that  the  top  of  the  bolster  was  close  to  the  ball 
of  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  pole  or  beam  raised, 
and  the  ring  end  top  fastened  with  flat  rope  to  the  body 
of  the  tree,  the   latter  having  been  previously  wrapped 
with  matting  to  keep  the  riog  from  bruising  the  bark. 
The  bottom  of  the  tree  was  well  secured  to  the  bolster  by 
ropes  and  chains  passing  under  the  ball,  the  bark  being 
again  protected  by  means  of  matting,  and  the  tree  then 
forced  down  upon  the  machine  with  ropes  and  pulleys, 
and  so  made  ready  for  removal.     The   horses  were  now 
yoked  by  chains  to  the   axle  of  the  machine,  and  the 
tree  drawn  out  roots  foremost  ;    but  as  the  fresh   earth 
was  of  course  too  soft  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  wheels, 
cordwood  was  placed  under  them  until  they  came  on  firm 
ground.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  roots  of  the  tree 
should  be  a  little  heavier  than  the  head,  and  this  will  always 
be  the  case  if  the  above  plan  is  carried  out,  except  in  very 
light  sandy  soils.     Equilibrium  was  maintained  by  one  or 
more  men  who  acted  as  balancers  in  the  top  of  the  tree, 
so  that  by  shifting  their  situation  as  occasion  required, 
the  whole  weight  was  thrown  upon  the  wheels,  and  the 
roots  and  branches  both  preserved  from  injury.     The 
tree  was  guided  by  the  director,  who  had  two  lines  fas. 
tened  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  a  few  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  pole  of  the  machine,  and  carried  between  and  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  where  he  took  his  station,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  gmde  the  machine  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.     On  arriving  at  the  side  of  the  pit,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  tree 
(the  best  side  of  the  tree  being  placed  to  front  the  coach 
road),  the  wheels  of  the  machine  were  gradually  lowered 
down  the  inclined  plane,  cut  for  the  purpose  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  pit ;  the  tree 
was  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  set  upright,  the 
machine  removed,  and  the  roots  carefully  adjusted  while 
the  soil  was   thrown  in,  watered  and  rammed  around 
them  until  the  tree  was  well  fixed,  the  long  roots  being 
so  placed  and  worked  up  and  down  that  they  acted  as  8 
stay  in  keeping  the  tree  upright.     To  the  roots  of  each 
large  tree  two  cubic  yards  of  good  earth  and  lime  com- 
post, and  one  of  sifted  coal  ashes  were  added,  and  tbf 
same  mixture  for  the  smaller  trees  in  proportion.    In 
every  case  care  was  taken  not  to  plant  the  tree  deepei 
than  it  grew  before.     The  situation  allowing  water  froB 
a  brook  to  be  turned  over  the  ground  around  the  trees 
it  was  well  soaked  once  a  week  during  the  first  sprin; 
and  summer,  every  nine  days  the  second  year,  and  ever] 
fortnight  the  third  year  ;  it  was  also  covered  with  moas 
straw,  &c.,  for  the  same   period   to   protect   the  yonn{ 
roots  from  frost  in  winter  and  drought  in  summer.    No 
a  sprig  was  intentionally  taken  off  the  heads  of  any  o 
the  trees,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  propped  or  securet 
with  ropes  when  first  transplanted,  although  the  sltuatiol 
is  much  exposed  to  the  south-west.    Every  tree  removet 
upon  Sir  H.  Steuart's  plan  has  lived,  and  this,  no  doubt 
has  been  partly  owing  to  the  manure  and  regular  water 
ing  ;  in  fact,  the  method  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  wil 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  made  with  two  Oak  trees  nov 
growing  in  the  field  from  which  the   first  four  were  re 
moved  in  1832,  that  No.  1  removed  has  exceeded  No.  . 
not  removed,  and  No.  3,  which  was  70  years  old  at  th 
time   of  its   removal,   has  increased   in  girth  within  : 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  No.  2  not  removed  :  these  trees  ari 
very  similar  in  appearance.      This  result  is  the  more  ei 
traordinary,  as  no  large  tree  increases  in  size  for  the  firs 
two  years  after  its  removal  ;  therefore  these    trees   hay. 
increased  as  much  in  nine  years  as  those  not  removed  u 
eleven  years.     It  is   generally  supposed  that  the  cost  o 
removing  large  trees  must  be  great,  but  this  is  showi 
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not  to  be  the  case  by  the  fact  that  the  first  four  Oaka 
were  removed  ia  1832  (my  first  attempt),  at  an  expense 
of  8/.  ;  the  remaining  16  Oak  and  Elm  with  six  soft 
wood  and  large  Apple  trees,  for  23^  2s. ,  being  about  2ls. 
per  tree.  The  best  and  cheapest  plan  is  to  prepare  the  trees 
during  the  winter,  three  or  aC  least  two  years  before 
transplanting,  by  cutting  off  all  the  roots  (except  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  on  the  south-west  side,  to  be  left  for 
stays  when  the  tree  is  removed)  at  -i  to  5  feet  from  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  making  a  trench  2^  feet  wide  and  to 
the  depth  of  the  roots,  at  that  distance  from  the  stem, 
all  round  the  tree.  The  trench  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
the  best  obtainable  mould,  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  and 
covered  over  with  moss,  straw,  &c.  If  the  tree  be 
iealthy,  in  two  or  three  years  the  whole  of  the  trench 

TREES  TRANSPLANTED,  MARCH, 


will  be  filled  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  these,  the  tree  may  then  be  removed  with 
the  almost  certainty  of  growing  if  regularly  soaked  with 
water,  the  roots  defended,  &c.,  as  above  described. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  great  Kisca  Oak, 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  purchased  by  Thomas 
Harrison,  in  1814,  at  100  guineas,  converted  and  sold 
by  him  for  more  than  400/.  : — The  body  or  bole  of  the 
tree  was  only  10  feet  long,  and  measured  450  feet ;  there 
were  in  the  limbs  twelve  navy  pieces,  one  of  which  made 
a  rudder  for  a  9S-gun  ship,  and  the  whole  of  the  sound 
timber  in  the  tree  was  48  loads  and  11  feet,  of  50  feet  to 
the  load.  The  bark  was  only  about  4  tons. —  R.  W. 
Purchas,    Pihtone^    near   Chepstow;    March,   1844. 


Sort  of  Tree. 


Oak. 
Bitto 


f 


REMARKS  WHEN  TRANSPLANTED. 


Good  head,  well  rooted,  handsome  tree 

Rather  small  head  and  roots.    The  top  shoots  were  so  much 

iojured  by  frost  in  May,  1634,  that  2  feet  were  cut  away   . 
Large  spreading:  head,  no  roots  od  one  side.     Thi3treegrewcl0.se 

upon  the  sii  e  of  a  deep  hollow  lane 

Good  head,  well  rooted,  handsome  tree 

N.B.— It  is  singular  that  Nos.  1  and  4  bore  acorns  in  1S34, 
which  were  planted  but  did  not  vegetate. 

TRANSPLANTED,  MARCH,  1834. 
Kind  large  head,  very  difficult  to  get  out;  nearly  all  the  roots 


broken  off 

Ditto         Middling-  kind  head,  well  rooted 

Ditto        Kind,  large  upright  head,  very  difficult  to  get  out ;  loaded  thrice ; 
nearly  all  the  roots  broken  off.  and  scarcely  any  soil  left  on 

the  ball 

Prepared  1832  :  middling  head,  good  bark,  very  good  roots,  from 

1  to  2  feet  long,  since  prepared 

Prepared  1332 ;  middling  head,  good  bark,  very  good  roots,  from 

1  to  2  (eet  long,  since  prepared 

Fast  growing,  bark  white,  slender  head,  roots  small  and  few; 
grew  in  a  very  sheltered  situation  with  No.  15.    The  hark  would 

have  stripped  when  removed 

Ditto        Bark  very  rough,  kind  head,  all  the  roots  cut  round  at  aj  feet 

from  the  stem  when  transplanted 

Ditto         Rough  bark,  good  head  and  roots,  but  a  slow-growing  tree  . 

Ditto        Bark  thin,  baodsome  sugar-loaf  head,  very  badly  rooted 

Ditto        Burk  middline-,  very  kind  head,  well  rooted  on  one  side         .         .        53 

Ditto        White  bark,  middling  head,  middling  rooted,  fellow  to  No.  10      .       SO 

Ditto        Rough  bark,  well  rooted,  middling  head 

Ditto        Bark  good,  very  good  roofs,  large,  kind,  round  head 

Ditto        White  bark,  middling  roots,  kind  head 

Ditto        Bark  good,  unkind  ivy  tree  {grew  under  7),  roots  cut  round  as  11 

[died  the  second  yearj 

Elm  •      Kind  tree,  very  badly  rooted,  nearly  in  leaf  when  moved 
Wytch  Elm    Kind,  lar^e  head,  very  good  roots,  not  forward  in  leaf  .         .        25  34  43i  9^ 

The  greater  part  01  the  Oaks  transplanted  in  1834  were  growing 
in  Coppice  Woods  and  Plantations,  upon  very  sidelong 
ground,  which  made  it  difficult  to  load  them,  and  would  not 
have  been  transplanted  if  better  subjects  could  have  been 
found. 

TREES  GROWING  UPON  BTGSWEAR  ESTATE  NOT  TRANSPLANTED.     (HEIGHTS  NOT  TAKEN.) 


Girth  at  4  ft. 
from  ground. 


inches 
33^ 


47 
35i 


inches 

463 


62i 
44^ 


50i 


224 


20i 
18i 


46i 

39i 


55i 

36 

37i 

34 

44i 

43 

46^ 

284 

31i 

29 

28i 


9  years. 


inches. 
124 


15i 
9i 


7  years. 
3 
6 


C^ 


Heighttotop 
of  Spray, 


feet. 
29 


1 

Oak 

a 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1* 

Ditto 

Poplar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oak 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

REMARKS. 


Good  bark,  small  head  

Good  baric,  very  large  handsome  head 

These  Trees  are  growing  in  the  same  field  from  whence  the  first  four  trans- 
planted Trees  were  tatien. 

Thia  tree  grew  from  a  stake  put  in  the  hedge,  large  handsome  head 

Grows  apon  the  high  bank  of  a  brook,  handsome  head ;  some  roots  were  cot  off  in 
1832  

Tall,  apright.  fast-growing  tree 

Tall,  faat-growiDg.  kind  tree 

Pollard,  cropped  about  2n  years  

fine,  handsume,  large  headed  tree 

Remarkably  handsome,  large  headed  tree 

rransplaiited  about  twenty  years  ago;  was  then  ten  years  old        .... 
Tlie  first  five  Trees  are  grooving  in  the  same  meadow  as  the  transplanted  trees, 
and  the  others  in  the  meadow  adjoining. 

Black  Italian.    These  Trees  were  transplanted  in  1823,  then  five  years  old,  by  the 
side  of  a  brook  in  the  meadow  adjoining  to  the  transplanted  Trees. 


These  Trees  arc  growing  in  the  Coppice  Wood  along  the  side  of  the  carriage-road 
leading  from  Uigswear  Huuse  to  Saint  firiavels,  and  are  generally  healthy 
and  kind. 


.    Girth  at  4  feet 
Sj    from  ground 


nches  inches 
44j 

65i 


65 


64J 

66S 

40 

26 

703 
100 
1074 

a 


214 

23i 


314 
36 
15i 
164 
Sii 
18 
18i 
29 
283 
424 


65i 

62 

52 

38 

75 

105 

116 

174 


574 

543 
43 

47J 

1843. 

374 

44 

23 

223 

15 

2S4 

264 

361 

34* 

46:1 


inches 

101 
164 

lOJ 


274 
265 

21$ 

24 

Increase 

in  7  yrs. 

6 

8 

73 
H 
H 
74 
si 
64 
64 
33 


MEASURE  OP  ELM-TREES  GROWING  UPON  BIGSWEAR  ESTATE,  AT  PILSTONE,  NOT  REMOVED. 


No. 


:» 


Wytch 

DIMo 

EiiKlUh 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


REMARKS. 


In  the  Meadow  above  BlgKwcar  Bridge. 


Near  to  Pil^tonc 

•iO  yard,  from  ditto.    Tblit  tree  wag  prepared  for  removal  Feb.,  1836  ;  but  circum. 
KtanccM  prevented  Itfi  bcinic  done.    It  did  not  recover  lis  foliiigc  for  two  years, 
nnd  ItwIllbCHeeii  by  comparing  it  with  .^o.  6  that  its  growth  waBmuchrcturded. 
^From  **  Transactionn  of  the  Monmtmth  I-'armers*  Club," 

Large  Polatoei — Tber«  is  ol  present  to  be«cen  In  the 
•bop  of  Mr.  J.  Ram««y,  Hi)(h.«i reel,  Forfar,  five  Pota- 
tOM  of  the  Blucher  red  kind,  wcghing  fully  8  Ibn.  (one 
of  Uiein  neifha  2  Ibn.  'in?..),  oil  grown  on  one  stem,  in  the 
(udcD  of  A.  Donald,  Muirof  Lownie,  parish  of  Dun- 
BichcD. — Montroie.  Arliroalh,  anil  llricltin  Ucview. 

CALKMJAIt  OK  l/phKATIONS 

For  M<»  mminif  Wrck. 

I.— HOTUOUKK.  eONhKllVATOUIEH,  &C, 

Bt  the   end  <it  f)cVt\ttt  utovc  [tidtita,   not    winter  v^rrwtcxi^, 

Ib'.ald  be  Ihoroosbly  rl;,f,  and  iberclorc  rcuoire  Jcsb  Ltut  lhi»n 


Girth  at  6  ft. 

o 
bo 

< 

from  ground. 

1B35. 

1843. 

inches 

inches 

70 
60 

IISJ 

101 

lOOJ 

00 

118 

1074 
loa.t 
io,-,J 

103 

_ 

"4 

B0{ 

8  years 


inches. 
H 

64 


they  had  for  the  laht  six  wtckn.  On''  in  now  high  ciinuKh  ut 
tii(;ht,  and  thiit  nhould  be  ahout  the  Ktnndiird  lioitt  for  tliu  nuxt 
hIx  wcvkft  ■  after  thftt  5/i'^  will  he  liigli  enmijch  till  the  return  of 
flue  weather  early  li>  Hpring.  If  the  air  In  tlii»  tiniine  could  he 
kr-jjt  tiH  pure  a»  tliiit  in  the  coiiHcrvat(»ry  through  the  winter, 
the  plontH  would  reijtiire  very  little  ventilation  when  at  rout, 
but  w)ih  Htroiitc  (IrcH  thiu  cannot  ho  done,  nnd  the  (ilr  niuHt  he 
changed  UN  oltcn  riH  the  wciithcr  wilt  prnnit.  CiirrentH  of  colli 
air,  however,  nrc  InJuriouH  to  htovc  |>hiritH,  and  It  1h  hetter  to 
oijcfi  all  the  vcritllator«,  doorw,  Ac.  for  mw  lioiiron  a  (liie  ilny, 
than  to  kIvo  tlirec  or  fdiir  hoiirM'  ventilmidn  (.11  n  Mniall  flculo. 
One  of  the  mOBt  graceful  wlntcr-llowering  wtovo  jiliiiitH  ih 
Acacia  kerniefiliia.  It  Sn  a  plant  of  the  caHleHt  culture,  luid 
flowciH  on  the  top  of  tho  BhootH,  UDd,  like  all  plantu  with  Ihlu 


habit,  it  should  be  ofien  stopped  when  young,  to  induce  a 
quantity  of  side-shoots,  as  the  more  ehoota  the  more  fluwer- 
heads.  Grafted  standard  high  on  Acsitia  affinis,  its  near 
relative,  it  would  form  a  splendid  object  id  a  short  lime. 

Cofiseiva/tir^. —Ivomcca  tyrianthina  and  Tacsnnia  pinnatisti- 
pula  are  two  beautiful  climbers  tor  tliis  house,  requiring  exactly 
the  same  treatment,  but  rather  difficult  to  munage  in  modern 
structures,  aa  they  are  imjiatient  of  confinement  and  du  oot 
like  bright  sunshine.  The  best  way  to  treat  them  ia  to  plant 
them  iu  the  front  border,  and  to  have  the  tops  taken  out  to  the 
open  air  through  the  summer;  but  this  style  is  inadmissible 
where  a  conservatory  forma  part  of  an  architectural  astjem- 
hlage;  in  that  case  they  should  be  planted  near  the  doors,  or 
source  of  ventilation,  or  against  the  back  wall ;  in  either  case 
Ihey  should  be  trained  low  and  kept  partially  shaded,  and  never 
allowed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  house.  They  are  good 
subjects  for  old-fashioned  dark  houses,  where  they  may  ramble 
at  ease.  Because  Chrysanthemums  are  thirsty  plants,  and  apt 
to  draw  in  confinement  while  they  are  growing,  some  people 
think  they  must  have  large  doses  ol  water  and  a  (ree  circula- 
tion of  air  while  they  are  in  bloom.  Try  tliem,  however,  iu  a 
close,  cool,  dry  house,  and  you  will  find  that  half  the  ubual 
quantity  of  water  is  enough  for  them  ;  ttiey  will  keep  in  bloom 
longer,  and  do  not  become  drawn  :  the  reason  for  this  is  well 
explained  in  the  Leading  Article  of  last  week. 

Pits  nnd  Fra>i-.cs.—iX,  would  occupy  loo  much  room  to  name  a 
third  of  the  plants  that  are  fit  fur  winter  forcing,  so  much, 
having  been  already  said  about  them.  I  always  look,  at  the 
report  of  Covent  Garoen  Market  for  Ihe  cut  flowers  that  are  na 
sale  in  winter,  which  is  a  good  index  to  what  is  done  in  this 
way  round  London.  I  am  puzzled  about  how  they  manage  the 
Bignonia  venusta,  so  as  to  have  it  in  succession  so  long  una  so 
much  out  of  its  season.  Will  any  kind  reader  supply  the  infor- 
mation ?— 2>.  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Clut-dour  Department. 
The  business  of  this  department  is  now  In  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  clearing  up  of  leaves,  wormcasts,  and  other 
extraneous  matters,  and  making  the  lawns,  &c.,  look  as  tidy  as 
the  season  will  admit  of.    If  the  bulbs  are  planted— and  if  they 
are  not,  no  time  should  be  lust  in  getting  them  into  the  ground — 
those  beos  which   are  unoccupied  may  receive  their  winter 
digging,  or,  where  necessary,  winter  trenching,  taking  cate,  if 
the  soil  is  strong,  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action 
of  the  atniospheie.    While,  however,  you  dig  the  beds,  avoid  v^ 
touching  the  shrubbery  borders;  for  though  custom,  wnich  too  i 
frequently  makes  us  commit   sad  blunders,  may  say  they  look  | 
much  better  after  being  dug,  depend  upon  it  plants  do  n.t  grow  ■ 
any  faster  for  being  annually  root-pruned,  and  such  is  the  ^ 
effect  of  annual  digging.     Worms  are  now  vary  troublesome,  .', 
e.speciaUy  in  wet  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  clear  their  E 
casts  away;    but   their  ranks  maybe  mateiially  thinned   by 
watering  the  ground  with  Iresh  lime-water,  or  with  water  con- 
taining corrosive  sublimate;  though  in  the  latter  case  tliey  are 
merely  driven  out  of  the  ground,  and  require  to  be  gathered  up 
by  hand,  and  afterwards  destroyed.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
quickly  brought  into  a  liquid  state  by  mixing  it  with  spirits  of 
salts.— TK.  P.  A. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas— K  in  their  winter-quarters,  should  be  protected 
from  damp,  and  especially  fr'tmrain  finding  its  way  through  the 
glass  of  the  frame,  and  dripping  into  their  hearts.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  laps  of  the  glass  ought  to  be  puttied.  If  pots 
get  soddened  with  rain,  and  neglected  hut  for  a  few  days,  the 
destruction  of  the  plant  is  almost  inevitable.  Polynnthutes.'^ 
We  have  these  iu  full  flower;  it  is  not,  however,  advihuljle  to 
permit  this,  or  to  allow  the  plant  to  weaken  itselt  by  blooming 
at  unseasonable  periods.  Niwly-planted  offsets,  when  small, 
are  apt  to  be  dragged  out  <if  the  ground  by  the  earth-worm;  liie 
borders  should  therefore  be  looked  over  till  the  plants  have 
taken  fresh  root,  Dahlias—In  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  late  irostsj  where  that  is  the  casj  they 
should  be  taken  upfelse  they  will  start  afjain  at  the  crown), 
and  alter  being  tallied  with  zric  label,-,  which  have  been  iium- 
bered  and  attached  to  the  roots  with  strong  metallic  wire,  they 
may  be  hung  up  tor  a  few  days  in  a  dry  airy  shed,  preparatory 
to  cutting  off  the  stems  ana  storing  for  winter  j  where  they 
have  escaped,  which  is  the  case  in  high  situations,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  (by  drawing  the  soil  round  the  r..at)  to 
prevent  injury,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  change  of  weather. 
Tulips, — We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  late  fine  dry  weather, 
and  planted  ourTulius;  and,  ceitainly,  the  sooner  they  are  iu 
now  the  better.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Articles,  in  late 
Nos.  of  the  Chronicle,  on  the  Formation  of  Beds,  Planliog.  &c. ; 
the  informatiiin  there  given  may  be  safely  acted  on.  Cama- 
iions.—Get  in  your  stock  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  must  enter 
our  protest  against  obtaining  Ire&h  varieties  from,  a  distance, 
alter  the  first  week  in  NovemLier,  unless  the  layers  are  extremely 
healthy  and  well  rooted. — J.  /'",  W. 

IV.-PINERlblS,  VINERIES,  &C. 
jpiner/es.— Where  plants  are  swelling  ilieir  fruit  the  tempera- 
ture need  not  now  exceed  0:»°  at  night.  Itshnuld  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  6n°,  and  it  should  be  raised  to  72°  by 
fire-heat  by  8  o'clock  in  the  rai-rning.  Syringe  on  fine  clear 
days,  and  whenever  a  small  portion  of  air  can  be  given,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  open  ttie  top  ventilators  a  little,  it  but  for 
20  minutes  or  so,  about  mid-day.  Now  that  oak  and  other  tree 
leaves  can  be  had,  it  will  he  well  to  use  half  leaves  and  half 
dung  for  lining  tlie  pits  heated  by  lermenting  materials.  The 
leaves  will  serve  to  make  the  lieat  mure  unilorm  and  more  lust- 
ing. Give  no  water  to  the  succession  plants  during  dull 
weather,  excepting  to  such  plants  aa  are  near  the  flues  or  pipes, 
and  that  get  over,  dry  in  constquence, 

Fi«tfrit'6'.— Remove  all  fading  leaves  from  the  Vines  on  which 
fruit  is  hanging,  and  keep  the  house  free  from  evtry thing  likely 
to  create  mouhl  or  damp.  When  tl-ere  is  any  appearance  of 
,  frost  in  the  evenings,  let  siiffii-ient  fire  be  made  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  about  'lO^duting  the  night. 

Peach  Houses.— H  the  ligtitsare  still  nfti  lie  Peach-houses  it  is 
time  to  put  them  on  again,  givingthem  all  the  air  possible.  If 
the  trees  in  the  late-house  have  not  yet  ripened  thiir  wood  suf- 
ficiently, continue  to  assist  iliem  by  making  slight  fires  during- 
the  ilai/,  giving  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  air. 

Fiff  Home.— The  pruning  ol  Fig  trees,  like  that  of  Peaches,  is 
bent  pcriormcd  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Let  whatever 
winter  pruning  required  bo  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  lade. 
Wash  the  whole  or  tho  trees  over  ufierwards  with  soap  and 
water  till  ihcy  ure  perfectly  clean,  and  then  mix  sod  soap  and 
sulphur  with  warm  water,  in  tlie  proportions  of  hall  an  ounce 
of  ^olt  snap  and  lialf  an  ounce  of  suliilmr  to  a  pint .  f  water,  and 
let  the  wholcof  the  trees  be  well  rubbed  with  the  mixture.  Put 
the  house  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair  and  cleanliness,  and 
then  lie  U]>  the  trues. 

A^micAcrn't'/i.-If  tlieaohavc  not  been  put  into  their  winter 
quiirierH  no  time  Hhould  be  lost  In  getting  them  in, as  tho  loota 
will  buffer  from  too  much  wc     0.  F. 

V.-HARDY  FKUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pearhf!/!  and  /Ipricots.-Uvniovc  all  green  luterah,  that  the 
growth  ol  the  trees  niiiy  be  checked,  and  with  a  new  birch 
broom  genlly  switch  off  the  nuttureil  leaves,  taking  caru  not  to 
injuie  tho  hods,  repeating  tho  operation  at  short  Intervalu.  so 
that  the  young  wood  miiy  be  lipcned  by  exposure.  To  effect 
thifi  Htlll  (artlier,  cut  out  any  *.mall  t  wlgn  timt  will  not  he  wanted, 
and  loosen  Irt.m  tho  wHllthoBC  ^hoo1H  liilendcd  for  beiiring  next 
neuHon  aH  soon  as  convenient.  Wlierc  unloriunately  thelc'ftvcs 
are  Mlill  icreen  and  ndliexive,  no  time  Hhould  he  hiht  tn  going 
over  the  trccH,  and  cnttini;  all  the  Htronger  leaves  in  two.  As 
no  great  nicety  IH  required,  11  man  will  boon  go  over  a  wall,  by 
catching  the  leaves  belwieii  his  Uniio  ond  thiinih.  This  will 
tend  to  check  liixiniaiicu,  mid  luihten  the  nmlunition  of  the 
bud.'],  wUliuut  rendciing  the  bhuutij  cither  uhrivellcd,  or  the 
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receptacles  of  iinelaborated  sap  liable  to  break  out  in  gum  or 
ranker,  which  in  such  cases  ia  often  the  result,  wheD  recourse 
iB  had  either  to  indiscriminate  root-cutting,  or  a  wholesale 
deprivation  of  leaves. 

Cufumbers. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  these  at  this 
season,  or  during  the  winter,  in   pits  heated  by  liot  water,  or 
even  a  gnod  flue,  that  will  not  allow  the  escape  of  smoke  or 
deleterious  gases,  as  it  is  easy  to  change  a  dry  to  a  moist  heat 
at  pleasure.    They  may  also  be  grown  in  pits  with  solid  walls, 
or  pigeon-holed  and  fliicd,  heated    with  fermenting  material 
alone  ;  but  without  having  abutidance  of  dung,  &c,,  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  it.    Less  dung  would  be  required  for  common 
frames,  but  much  more  cautiou  in  the  management,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  steam,  and  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  healthy 
state.    Those  who  still  have  good  healthy  plants  in  frames,  will 
find  them  much  benefited  by  surfacing  the  bed  with  rough' 
chopped  peat,  and  then  covering  the  surface  with  tiles,  which 
may  be  painted  over  with  sulphur  if  there  is  any  danger  from  red- 
spider.  Those  who  are  particular  about  Cucumbers  at  this  season, 
■will  obtain  them  most  economically,  however,  by  building  a 
narrow  house  on  purpose,  as  all  the  work  of  attendance  can 
then  be  done  from  the  inbide.    The  simpletst  system  of  heating 
by  hot  water  will  be  the  best,  provided  it  secures  a  sufficiency 
of  bottom    and  atmospheric  heat.     Aeparagim,   Sea-kale,    and 
it  A  iMn7"6.— Preparations  must  now  be  made  for  forcing  these 
Where  they  are  wanted  for  use  early.     For  the  first  nothing  is 
better  than  a  late  IMelon-lcd  that  still  retains  a  moderate  heat ; 
or  a  slight  hot-bed  may  be  made  so  as  to  moderate  the  heat 
at  pleasure,  if  it  should  prove  too  strong.    Pl&ce  the  plants  as 
thickly  as  possible,  and  so  near  the  glass  as  just  to  allow  the 
shoots  to  grow  the  requisite  length,  and  then  it  may  be  had 
green  or  blanched  at  pleasure,  unless  the  weather  should  be 
very  severe.    The  best  method  to  adopt  for  the  two  latter  is  to 
form  a  small  hotbed  in  any  convenient  place ;  take  up  a  number 
of  roots,  place  themonit.witli  a  little  soil  of  &uy  sortaraongat 
themj  and  defend  from  the  weatlicr  and  light,  by  any  old  boards 
that  can  be  obtained.    Where  a  Mushroom  house  is  at  work,  a 
better  place  could  not  be  found.     JRoa^me.— Examine  stored 
fruits  and  roots;  plant  Lettuce  and  Endive  in  frames— young 
ones  out  of   doors  to  stand  the  winter;  defend  large   Cauli- 
flower from  frost,  and  young  plants  from  heavy  rains.     Mulch 
and  dig  about  Globe  Artichokes ;  cut  down  and  dress  Asparagus 
for  the  winter,  though  summer  dressing  is  the  chief  thing  to  be 
attended  to;  remove  all  decaying  vegetables,  but  take  nothing 
to  the  rot-heap  that  any  ot  the  men  can  use  for  food;  and  so  far 
as  the  falling  leaves  will  permit,  give  everyplace  a  neat  ap- 
pearance.—Jl.  F. 

VII.-COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
The  leaves  being  now  for  themost  part  off  fruittrees,  and  the 
ground  sufScicntly  moistened  by  the  late  rains,  the  Cottager, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  may  transplant  anytrees  he  niay 
wish  to  have  removed.  In  rather  light,  dry  soils,  this  is  the 
best  teason  for  planting  alt  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  if  the  weather  is 
open  and  tolerably  dry  ;  and  moreover,  if  any  new  kinds  are 
■wanted  from  the  nurseries,  there  is  now  a  betttr  chance  of  hav- 
ing them  good  than  in  spring,  wlien  the  nurseries  have  been 
picked  many  times  over.  The  (ollowing  list  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  about  to  plant  a  new  garden,  or  add  to  their 
present  collection.  Of  Apples,  I  would  recommend  as  dessert 
varieties,  suitable  for  a  Cottage  Garden,  the  following,  viz. 
Early  Harvest,  ripe  in  August;  Kerry  Pippin  and  Wormsley 
Pippin,  September;  Court  of  Wick,  from  October  to  March; 
Old  Nonpareil,  from  January  to  May ;  Ribston  Pippin,  Novem- 
ber to  March;  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  from  December  to  April. 
Sorts  for  Kitchen  use  may  consist  of  Dunielow's  Seedling,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  from  November  to  March;  Royal  Russet, 
from  November  to  May;  Tower  of  Glammis,  from  November 
to  February  ;  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  from  September  to 
January.  Of  Pears  for  table,  the  following  are  good:  Aston 
Town,  from  Oct.  to  Nov. ;  Marie  Louise,  Oct. ;  Beurrti  Diel,  Nov. ; 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Nov.;  GloutMorceau,  from  Nov.to  Jan, ; 
Beurr^  Ranee,  from  March  to  May.  For  baking,  the  Catillac 
is  most  suitable.  Those  whoare  desirous  of  haviugafew  Plums. 
may  plant  the  following  for  dessert;  viz.  Green  Gage,  Coe*3 
Golden  Dro]),  Washington,  and  Royal  Harive;  and  for  Kitchen 
use,  the  Orleans,  Coe's  Fine  Late  Red,  Vine  Sour,  and  Slirop- 
shire  Damson  :  the  last  two  are  excellent  for  preserving.  The 
ground  intended  to  he  planted  with  fruit-trees  should  be  well 
trenched  and  manured,  taking  care  that  the  latter  is  tlioroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Look  over  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants 
for  slugs.  If  they  are  troublesome,  sprinkle  some  liot  lime 
among  the  plants;  it  will  benefit  the  ground  and  destroy  the 
slugs.  Tie  up  Endive  to  blanch  when  dry,  as,  if  done  when  wet, 
it  is  apt  to  rot.  Attend  to  plants  in  pots;  they  should  be 
kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  during  winter;  never  water  them 
except  when  they  absolutely  require  it,  and  then  give  them  a 
good  soaking.— J.  McH. 
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The  highest  temperature   during    tho  abnvB   period  occurred  o 
and  6th,  1031— therm,  G3^;  and  the  lowest  on  the  8th,  1337— therm. : 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

EiONONiA  JASMiNOiDES.—Z.— There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
plant  under  the  same  name,  one  of  which  is  the  peerless 
beauty  referred  to  ;  the  other  flowers  sparingly  if  cramped  in 
a  small  pot.  But  why  grow  this  poor  variety  at  all,  when  the 
other  18  all  that  can  he  wished  IB. 

Cdcumbkrs. — A  Beginner. —  Soil  composed  of  three-fourths 
light  rich  mould  from  an  old  pasture,  one-eighth  vegetable 
mould,  and  one-eighth  rotten  dang,  will  produce  Cucumbers 
in  abundance,  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  t)cds  about  65° 
at  night,  allowing  about  10°  of  a  rise  in  sunshine.  Cover  at 
night  with  mats,  but  they  should  always  be  removed  by  sun- 
rise, in  order  to  admit  all  the  lightpossible  to  the  plants.  This 
is  very  essential  to  their  welfare. i 

Grapes.— i)irfo. — The  flame-coloured  Tokay  is  the  same  as  the 
Lombardy;  bunches  very  large.  The  Red  Tokay  is  different, 
the  bunches  being  small,  jj 

Heating.— J".  J?.— An  Arnott  stove,   tcell  managed,  will  heat 


sufficiently  a  small  greenhouse  ;  but  it  must  be  furnished 
with  an  evaporating  pan  on  the  top,  and  it  should  also  be  a 
very  well  manufactured  article. 
Insects. — D.  Z,.— We  are  much  obliged  for  the  twig  of  the 
Spruce-fir,  which  was,  however,  so  injured  by  the  carriage, 
that  we  could  not  make  out  whether  the  dinease  is  a  Coccus 
or  an  Eriosoma,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  send  us  some  of  the 
winged  specimens  in  a  quill,  which  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  species  ;  but  we  despair  of  suggesting  a  remedy. ii. 
F.  £>.— Your  Hollyhock  capsules  arc  infested  by  the  Cater- 
pillar of  a  Moth,  which  we  lounrt  in  them  last  August.  We 
hope  you  will  endeavour  to  rear  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
identify  the  species. Ji. J.F.  K.'s  curious  larva  is  the  off- 
spring of  an  Hemerobius,  and  is  eminently  serviceable  in 
destroying  the  aphides  on  Turnips,  &c.  Its  history  has  been 
published  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 

page  Q'i.R. Ingram.— \o\xx  Strawberry- bed  grubs  are  the 

larvffi  of  a  Ily,  apparently  allied  to  Eibio.fl. J.  Wighlun.— 

The  slug-like  larvre  on  the  Pear-trees  you  will  find  described 
and  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  692,  under  the  name  of 

Selandria  Cerasi.ii. Dinna  Ken. — lam  unable  to  tell  you 

the  names  of  the  small  larvie,  but  I  expect  they  are  carnivo- 
rous, and,  if  so,  useful.  The  others  were  so  crushed  it  is  im- 
possible tn  say  what  they  are.  Quills  and  small  pill-boxes  cut  , 
down  are  far  more  secure  than  green  stalks  for  transmitting 

subjects  per  post.fi. C.  M'Gregur. — I  am  much  obliged  for 

the  minute  animals,  which  are  Acari;  but  I  cannot  tell  yon 
the  species  at  present,  neither  am  I  aware  that  they  icjure 
the  crops. ii. 
Ivv.  — G. — Very  little-  is  known  upon  the  rate  of  growth  in  tim- 
ber. An  Ivy  stem  45  years  old  lias  measured  74  inches  in 
circumference;  therefore  yours  S  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
assumed  to  be  135  years;  but  it  is  probably  very  much  older. 
There  is  a  formula  for  calculating  such  things,  and  if  we  can 
lay  our  hand  upon  it  we  will  publish  it. 
Leycesteria  FORaiosA.— H.  S.— Thismaybe  increased  either 
from  seeds  or  by  cuttings.  As  you  have  saved  seeds  you  had 
better  keep  them  till  spring,  when  you  may  sow  them  in  the 
open  border,  where  they  will  vegetate  ;  bat  the  better  way  is 
to  sow  tliem  in  shallow  pans  in  light  soil,  and  to  keep  tliera 
in  a  cool  frame  until  the  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting 
where  you  intend  them  to  remain.  J 
Maoeira  Fruits. — C  IF.— "When  I  was  in  Madeira,  now 
eight  years  since,  I  remember  the  following  plants  to  have 
been  cultivated,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  your  letter  : 
Eriobotrya  japonica ;  Anuona  chcriniolia,  squamosa,  &c.; 
Persea  gratissiraa  {,\vocado  Pear),  Mango  (but  very  stringy 
fruit).  Coffee  {excellent),  Guayava  (Psidium  pomiferum  and 
some  other  species  in  private  gardens).  Olives  are  no  longer 
cultivated,  owing  to  a  nearly  prohibitive  law  made  in  favour 
of  the  mother  country,  I  have  heard.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  sugar,  which  was  formerly  manufactured  here,  but  was 
found  to  interfere  with  the  South  American  colonies;  it  still 
exists,  however.  Almonds,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  according  to  our 
notions;  that  is,  they  are  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and  produce 
scarcely  eatable  fruits.  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  other  northern  fruits,  are  only  cultivated  up  the  moun- 
tain, at  about  1500  feet,  in  the  merchants'  country  seats,  and 
are  seldom  seeu.  Oranges  are  of  an  inferior  description. 
Besides  the  above,  I  may  mention  that  the  Tamarind  grows 
well  in  Mr.  Veitch's  garden,  who  also  cultivates  Tea,  the 
Persea  gratissima,  and  other  exotics.  There  are  other  Musas 
beside  paradisiaca  in  private  gardens,  but  I  never  heard  of 
their  fruit  being  brought  to  table.  No  Palms  but  Phcenix 
dactylifera  and  Chamaerops  humilis  are  known  to  me.  There 
are  several  vegetables  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  e.  g.— 
Caladium  nymphrsiiolium,  whose  roots  are  eaten  by  the  pea- 
sants; Tamus  edulis  Lowe  (a  Yam). cultivated  in  thewestern 
cornerof  the  island  ;  Sweet  Potato  (Batatas  edulis);  Sechiura 
edule  (Chocho),  a  capital  Gourd;  Physalis  pnbescens  (Cape 
Gooseberry)  is  wild  t?),  and  is  made  into  a  very  good  and 
beautiful  preserve.  The  Stone  Pine  is  cultivated,  but  the 
seeds  are  not  brought  to  table  as  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Arachis  hypogrea  was  introduced  when  I  was  in  the  island, 
but  afterwards  neglected.  Many  ornomental  trees,  &c.  were 
in  cultivation  in  private  gardens,  e.  ^.— The  Silk  Cotton-tree 
(Bombax),  Screw  Pine  (Pandanus),  Aloe  vulgaris,  Draccena 
draco  (?),  Schinus  Molle,  Elreagnus  angustifolins,  Arbutus 
Unedo,  Acacias  (various),  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  Magnolias 
(various),  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  Jambosa  vulgaris.  Euca- 
lyptus sp,  (one  large  tree  in  Dr.  Renton's  garden),  Melaleuca 
leucadendron,  &c.  &c.  There  is  also  a  Myrtus(?)  from  South 
America,  with  small  pleasant  fruit,  whose  name  I  just  now 
forget,  spoken  of  somewhere  lately  by  Gardner.  The  Castnr- 
oil  plant  is  abundant,  bat  turned  to  little  account,"  C.  L—n. 
MAJiURKS. — A.  B. — Gas-water  has  been  found  to  produce  ex- 
cellent effects  on  Grass  land  and  many  crops.  Innumerable 
accounts  of  it  have  been  made  public  in  our  columns  for- 
merly. We  advise  you  to  consult  them.  To  gas-tar,  how- 
ever,   we    have    nothing   favourable  to  say,    of    our  own 

Melon  'and    Cucumber    ^^^ly^.-Revertens.-li  these  haveJ^P^^"!^-!'^  coL^^ 
been  perfectly  matured,  they  will  keep  good  for  several  years.'  •■"  ' 

.^/Two  or  three  years  old  seed  is  reckoned  better  than  that  of 
Ithe  preceding  season. 1| 

Names  ov  Fruits.— T.  S.—\,  Marmalade  Pippin  ;  2,  Beacham- 
well;  3,  Herefordshire  Pearmain ;  4,  Nonpareil;  6,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  7,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin  ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 
9,  Devonshire  Biickland  ;  10,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  11,  Beauty 
of  Kent;  12,  Scarlet  Noiii)areil;  13,  Court-pendu  Plat;  15, 
Wormsley  Pippin  ;  16,  King  of  the  Pippins;  18,  Royal  Russet; 
)9,  Syke  House  Russet;  20,  Dutch  Mignonne.  1,  Chau- 
montel;  2,  Gloat  Morceau ;  3,  Scckel ;  4,   Winter  Nelis  ;  5, 

Marie  Louise;  6,  Easter  Beurre.jl A.M.  F.—Z,  Catillac ; 

4,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ;  5,  Beurre  de  Capianmont ;  6,  7,  9, 
Gloat  Morceau;   8,   Winter  Nelis;  10,  Court  of  Wick;  11, 

King  of  the  Pippins;  15,  Norfolk   Paradise. || A.  M.~\, 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien;  2,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain;  3,  Beurrfe 
Diel;  4,  5,  9,  Easter  Beurr^;  6,  Glout  Morceau;  7,  St.  Ger- 
main ;  8,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  10,  Crassane.  1 ,  6,  King  of  tho 
Pippins;  2,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  4,  Hanwell  Souring;  5, 
HoUaodhury;  7,  Downton  ;  8,  Stagg's  Nonpareil;  10,  Mar- 
malade Pippin  ;   11,  Baxter's  Pearmain;  13,  Golden  Reinette; 

U,    Scarlet   Nonpareil;    15,    Beachamwell.[| T.   A.   B.~ 

No.  2,  Autumn  Bergamot.    Your  Apples  appear  to  be  local 

varieties:    they  are    not  known.jl Poire. — 1,   Beauty   of 

Kent;  2,4,6,  Dumelow'sSeedling;  8, Easter  Pippin;  9,  New 
Rock  Pippin;  10,  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  11,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  12, 

Royal   Russet.     1,  Passe   Colmar;    2,    Glout  Morceau.|| 

A.  B.— I,  Moor-fowl  Egg;  2,  3,  Chaumontel ;  4,  Swan's  Kgg; 
3,  M argil ;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  6,  Norfolk  BeauSn ;  7, 
Golden  Reinette;   8,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  9,  Easter  Pippin, || 

G.  U.—Flemish  Beauty;  Blue  Frontignan.]] W.  D.— 

l.Seckel;  2,  Winter  Nelis;  3,  Passe  Colmar ;  4,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau;  5,  Marie  Louise;  NoNos.,  Crassane;  Black  Worcester. 

1,  Dutcii   Mignonne;    2,    Hollandbury  ;  7,   Golden    Harvey; 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  Scarlet  Nonpareil. jl W.  M.— 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  only  fit  for  culinary  purposes-|| 

Lanetay. — ),  Stone  Pippin;  2,  appears  to  be  Salopian  ;  3,  Kerry 
Pippin;  4,  Scarlet  Crofton;  5,  Downton;  6,  Sops  of  Wine; 
9,  Carlisle  Codlin ;  IC,  D'Amande;  11,  Bishop's  Thumb;  12, 
White  Doyenne. ji A71  Old  Subscriber.— \,   Beurru   Rancc; 

2,  Beurr6  Diel;  3,  Urbaniste;  4,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  5, 
White  DoyenniS;  6,  Marie  Louise;  7.  Yorkshire  Greening.|| 
M.  W.  X.— Worthless.il A  Constant  Subscriber,  Parsons- 
town. —  Chaumontel.il /.    Jl/.  —  Blenheim     Pippin. ||  . 

T.  W.  0.— Your  seedling  Apple  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  Gravenstein.il 

Names  of  Plants.— i?.  H.  S.—l,  Pinus  taurica ;  2,  P.  his- 
panica.l[ S.  FT.— Alsine  stricta  is  described  in  Wahlen- 


bcrg's  "Flora  Lapponica,"  p.  27  ;  it  is  the  Suergiila  stricta  of 
Swartz,  and  the  Arenaria  uliginosa  of  Gaudin.  Alsiae  is  now 
made  up  of  Arenarias  and  other  things,  in  addition  to  some 
of  tiie  old  Alsines.  By  Carduus  setosus  is  probably  meant 
Cirsium  setosum  of  Bieberstein,  also  c  .lied  Cnicus  setosus 
ofl^  Cirsium  dinicum.     Mr.  Babington  has  given  the  locality 

cbrrectly. Col.    H. — Fuchsia   cordifolia,     and    apparently 

Justicia  carnea.— R  J.  A".— The  tree  Violet;  it  will  grow  six 
or  nine  inchos  high  with  a  woody  stem ;  we  agree  with  yoa 
that  it  is  a  very  nice  winter  thing.  Cuscuta  verrucosa; 
would  you  give  us  a  plant,  addressed  to  21,  Regent-street?— — 
C.  C— There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Brug- 
mansia  Candida  or  Datura  arborea  is  the  more  correct  name. 
The  latter  is  good  enough  for  us.     Wecaunot   undertake  to 

name  plants  without  flowers. A  Subscriber. — New  plants 

camiot  be  named  without  flowers.  1  is  perhnps  a  Mathewsia  j 

2  and  3  are  alike,  and  perhaps  a  Cynanchum. R.  Clair. — 

It  is  impossible  to  name  plants  from  single  leaves,  and  espe- 
cially seedlings,  which  are  apt  to  vary.  Send  flowers  and 
leaves  both,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  answer  you. 5 
'Pansies,—H.  B.— We  have  marked  the  following  50  varieties 
from  your  list :  King's  Sulphureaelegans,  Brown's  Countess 
of  Orkney,  Curion,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Pearson's  Black  Prince, 
Cook's  Mulberry  Superb,  Triumph,  St.  Paul's,  Thompson's 
Nymph,  Raphael,  Cyclops,  Attila,  Regulator,  Eclipse,  Miss 
Stainforlh,  Corona,  Jehu,  Ultraflora,  Desirable,  Queen  Dow- 
ager, Olympia,  Grand  Duke,  Rufus,  Launcelot,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Azurca,  Chevalier,  King  of 
Beauties,  Vivid,  Warrior,  Prince  Albert,  Delicata,  Kitley's 
Bathonia,  Major's  Bridegroom,  King's  Exquisite,  Princess 
Royal,  Champion,  Sovereign,  and  Alert ;  Lane's  Sir  J.  Sea- 
bright,  Lidyard's  Jewess,  Maule's  Prince  of  Wales,  Gaines's 
Tippoo  Saib,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Davies's  Miss  Nugent, 
Foster's  Man  of  Kent,  Hooper's  Rival  Yellow,  May's  Imo- 
gene.  * 
Pelargoniums.— J.  G.  il.— Retain  Nos.  1,2,  3,  8,  11,  20, 
22,23,  24,  26,  27.  31,  34,  35,  43,  45,  48,  49-  Add  to  your  col- 
lection the  following  sorts  :  Sultana,  Matilda,  Luna,  Pulchel- 
lum,  Oberon,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Symmetrj',  Hodge's  Commodore, 
Nestor,  Priory  Queen,  Arminta,  Cleopatra.* 
PlNE-APPi,ES. — A  Constant  Reader's  remarks  on  Mr.  Mills's 
mode  of  growing  them  are  premature.  It  will  be  better  to 
wait  till  he  has  published  liis  own  account  of  his  method, 
which  is  announced.  Carping  at  cultivators  more  successful 
than  yourself  is  not  to  be  approved  of. 
Planting. — .47ion.— Trench  deep,  give  a  little  manure  if  you 
can,  and  plant  now,  making  use  of  Oaks  from  1.^  to  2  feet  in 
height.  They  will  soon  beat  larger  plants.  The  sessile- fruited 
Oak  will  grow  faster  than  the  common  Oak  by  one-third,  and 
is  at  least  aa  valuable  as  timber,  besides  being  much  hand- 
somer.-  /.  W. — The  Highland  Pine  has  the  reputation  o£ 

being  superior  to  the  Scotch  Fir,  and,  as  we  believe,  justly. 
It  is  a  variety  of  Pinus  sylveslris.  We  should  use  it  if  we 
had  any  planting  ia  hand.  We  do  not  know  Smith's  book  oa 
forest  trees.  The  best  is  Mr.  Selby's  work  on  that  subject.- 
A.B.C. — We  cannot  advise  you  to  attempt  to  transplant  yoor 
old  Yew-hedge  suddenly.  The  chances  are  too  much  against 
you.  If  you  will,  this  autumn,  dig  a  trench  18  inches  deep 
along  each  side  of  it,  2  feet  from  the  stems,  apd  fill  the  earth 
in  again,  you  will  compel  the  plants  to  form  new  roots,  and 
you  may  then  transplant  them  safely  next  November.  In  the 
mean  while  cut  away  the  Laurels,  and  take  out  the  dead  wood, 
exposing  the  naked  part  to  the  light,  ar^d  you  will  probably 
get  some  green  shoots  to  form  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
Roses.— CTerf«;s,— The  following  are  12  good  standard  Roses, 
viz  ,  Triomphe  de  Plantier,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Acidalie, 
Proserpine,  Archduke  Charles,  Comte  de  Paris,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Crimson  Madame  Desprez, 
Madame  Hardy,  Beauty  of  Billiard,  and  Charles  Duval.  ±- 
A  Subscriber.  — The  following  are  good  sorts  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  and  liave  been  shown  at  the  Chiswick  and  other 
Exhibitions  near  London  this  year,  viz.,  Elise  Sauvage,  Fab- 
vier,  Mirabile,  Due  d'Aumale,  Princess  de  Mecklenberg,  Cra- 
moisie  sup^rieure,  Diana  Vernon,  Proserpine,  General  Allard, 
Devoniensis,  Celimene,  Charles  Duval,  Napoleon,  and  Tri- 
omphe de  Luxembourg.! 
Tobacco.—.^.  S.— Porter's  "  Tropical  Agriculturist."  You  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  in  the  Gardeners''  Cfironide,  p.  624. \i 
Vineries. — A  Tivo  Years'"  Subscriber  ?,ho\x\fi  in  the  first  place 
pull  down  his  flues.  Now,  as  the  mischief  has  happened,  nothing 
can  be  done  except  to  keep  the  house  quite  dry,  and  to  prune 
well  back,  when  the  proper  season  arrives. 
Vines.— fle'?e)'iens,— Vines  may  be  pruned  when  their  leaves 
turn  yellow,  although  they  have  not  dropped.  Whilst  the 
leaves  are  green  they  will  return  elaborated  juices  to  the  stem, 
although  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun ;  light,  however,  is  necessary.  You  had  best  root  a  layer, 
then  plant  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  layering  the  shoot 
towards  the  latter.  It  is  proper  to  pave  Vine-borders  2^  feet 
below  the  surface.  For  a  greenhouse,  add  the  Royal  Musca- 
dine to  those  you  mention. || 
Welch  Onion.— Z.— Those  intended  for  seed  should  be  trans- 


J.  H.  J. —We  have  no   personal 
!t   experience;  but  everybody  complains  of  its  rotting  the  linen— 
■  au  objection  that  has  not  been  answered.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  had  better  pause  before  you  take  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass  in  permanent  buildings. 
Miscellaneous. — J.   L. — Cuttings   of   Pelargoniums,  if   put 
thickly  into  pots  or  pans,  and  kept  in  any  sort  of  cold  pit  or 
frame  that  is  quite  secure  from  frost  and  damp,   will  root 
between  this  and  spring.  Tan,  if  old.  Will  be  of  little  use,  and 
if  new,  it  will  raise  too  much  heat  and  moisture  for  Pelar- 
goniums.   Tan,  even  ever  so  old  and  rotten,  is  very  injurious 
to  ground,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  hot  dung,  it  causes  Fungi 
to  grow  for  years  afterwards  in  the  place  where  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  the  only  way  to  use  old  tan  with  safety  is  to  convert  it 

into   charcoal.      Apply   salt  to  Asparagus  in    spring.^ A 

Stirlingshire  Subscriber.— There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the 
way  in  which   you  prepare  your  Cucumber-beds;  and  your 

success  is  no  doubt  owing  to  good  management.! -^-  ^'  ^» 

— Mr.  Glendinning,  Nurseryman,  Turnham  Green. -Flora, 

—Calico  will  not  do  as  a  substitute  for  gla-vs ;  it  is  very  nice 
and  transparent,  but  it  rots  in  a  season.    See  a  letter  in  an- 
other colamn. i^)-«/£'.r.— Steeps  for  seeds  appear  to  be  use- 
less.   New  Holland  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  on  a  . 
gentle  hot-bed,  and  afterwards  treated  as  greenhouse  plants.J 
They  are  very  easily  raised.    If  any  of  them  are  Acacias  soakfl 
them  in  boiling  water  for  07!e  minute,  just  before  sowingthem.V 

Rusticus.—  \\Q  will    attend    to    )our   suggestion. 4j 

Beginner.— The  fur  you  complain  of  is  some  saline  efflores-  ' 
cence,  and  is  either  caused  by  something  in  the  put  itself  or  " 
the  mould;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  which.  Let  your - 
seedling  Geraniums  winter  where  they  are,  and  shift  them  as 

soon  as  they  seem  about  to  grow  in  the   ensuing  spring. ■ 

John  o'G runt. —Much  obiiged  ;  but  we  cannot  insert  state- 
ments made  by  persons  whose  names  are  not  given  us  confi- 
dentially.  H.  G.—lu  the  treatment  of  your  Gladioli  follow 

the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Paxton  at  p.  231  of  this  year.f 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Fuchsias.— J.  i.— 3  blooms    of   a   large,   stont,   and    showy 

Fuchsia ;  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  light  varieties  we 

have  seen  ;  the  tube  and  sepals  are  1  atber  coarse,  and  contain 

a  little  too  much  colour,  as  the  corolla  is  light,  though  of 

a  beautiful  crimson.* 
*i»*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 

and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite  in-  < 

quiries  can  be  made. 
Erratum,— In  Mr.  Miller's  Advertisement  of  last  week,  for  > 

*' Common  Firs  in  pots,"  read  "  Common  Furze." 
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FARM.— Wanted  to  Purchase,  A  FARM  of  203/.  to 
400/.  a  year  rental :  it  niust  be  south  of  the  river  Thames. 
—Address,  by  letter,  stftting  size,  situation,  rental,  a^d  price,  to 
E.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street, 
Covent-garden.  London. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLaKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  AVED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  FENCHUKCH-STREiiT,  CiTr,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  lUtLnufactLire  those  Agricul- 
tural Irapleraents  for  v^liich  her  la^e  hof-band  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  Soutli  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  artic^.es,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. : — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chafe-cutting  Macliines 

Oil-cakc  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip- cutters 

Railway  Wheel; 


Flour-Mills— 8ean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 

Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Tlireshing    IMachines    for    tlie 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  PurapS: 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Maut   Wedlaee, 
lis,  Fen  church-street,  London. 


7Bi)t  ^Qvimltm&l  cSaiette* 


SATURDAY,  NOr EMBER  2,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TU^O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WaDNESUAy,  Nov.    6 — Agriiiultural  Society  of  England. 
TanHSDAY,     Nov.    7— .igricultiirallnjp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

■VTed.vesdat,  Nov.  13— ARricuItural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,    Nov.  14 — AgricultufAl  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Much  as  England  owes  of  her  prosperity  to  her 
mineral  wealth,  the"  value  of  her  subtebrane,\n 
agriculWral  resources  far  e.xceeJs  it.  The 
means  which  these  afford  of  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  surface,  and  of  furnishing  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  agricultural  labourer,  have  hitherto 
beeu  too  much  neglected.  Widely  as  the  geologist 
knows  these  to  be  distributed,  and  highly  as  he 
appreciates  them,  he  sees  agricultural  practice 
availing  itself  of  them  only  here  and  there.  Wherever 
this  is  done,  the  result  is  such  as  to  confirm  his  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their 
more  extensive  development ;  but  in  these  opera- 
tions the  same  want  of  system  and  of  guidance  by 
general  principles  is  observable,  which  pervades 
everything  connected  with  agricultural  practice. 

Perhaps  few  parts  of  the  geological  series  furnish 
a  better  illustration  of  their  value  than  the  rocks  of 
the  cretaceous  system.  Our  geological  maps  afford  a 
very  inadequate  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
rocks  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  the  sur- 
face. They  exhibit  only  the  stratified  or  unstratified 
rock  which  in  each  locahty  is  nearest  to  the  surface, 
disregarding,  and  supposing  to  be  wholly  removed, 
that  loose  covering  (the  detrital  deposits  of  the 
northern  drift)  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  often  of  great  tliickness. 
We  see  laid  down  on  these  maps  a  main  ridge  of 
chalk  hills,  extending  in  a  north-east  direction  from 
the  southern  part  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  anil  sending  off  two  branches,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
sn-etch  eastward  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  Beachy 
Head.  But  the  agricultural  influence  of  the  chalk, 
or  the  influence  which  it  is  capable  of  exercising, 
extends  far  beyond  these  limits.  Through  all  that 
triangular  space  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  cun  ed 
line  extending  from  Beaminster  to  I'lamborough 
Head,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  English  Channel,  the  chalk,  where  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  surface,  constitutes  (with  an  ex- 
ception which  will  be  noticed  presently)  the  sub- 
stratum, and  is  covered  by  sands,  gravels,  and  clays 
of  later  formation.  From  the  rise  of  the  strata 
towards  the  west,  the  beds  of  the  gault  and  green- 
saad,  which  constitute  the  lower  members  of  the 
crttaceous  series,  emerge  from  beneath  the  chalk  on 
the  western  side  of  the  main  line  of  chalk  hills,  and 
form  a  narrow  parallel  band  of  argillaceous  and 
areiaceous  strata  at  their  base.  The  excepted  area 
witain  which  the  chalk  does  not  form  the  substratum 
is  tue  district  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey.  There,  a  movement  of  elevation,  having  an 
east  «nd  west  direction,  has  broken  up  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  and  brought  to  the  surface  the  beds  of  clay 
and  Bind  below  them.  The  latter  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  Weald  of  Kent  denudation  ;  the  former  flanks 
this  central  ridge  in  two  parallel  bands,  between 
which  and  the  iNorth  and  South  Downs  the  gault 
and  the  greensand  occupy  the  same  relative  position 
at  the  base  of  those  hill.s  wliich  they  occupy  at  the 
ba«c  of  the  western  line  of  chalk  hills.  These  ranges 
of  chalk  liills  arc  anything  but  fertile.  Large  por- 
tions of  them  are  in  the  state  of  thecp- walk— the  cal- 
rareons  rock  being  covered  by  only  a  few  inches  of 
light  vegetable  mould,  which  supports  a  short  though 
sweet  herbage ;  and  the  crops  produccil  on  ihe  arable 
portioriH  arc  raised  at  the  expense  ofthe.se  downs,  by 
means  of  the  sheep  fed  on  them  in  the  day  and  folded 
on  the  fallows  at  night.  'J'he  purer  Rand  anil  clay 
strata  cf  the  lower  greensand,  na.iitings'  sand,  and 
VV  call!  clay,  afford  likewise  unproductive  fcoils,  little 
prized  by  the  farmer.     'J'he  gault  consists  of  a  rnix- 


earths  produces  a  deep  rich  friable  loam,  capable  of 
growing  every  description  of  crop.  We  are  thus 
taught  by  Nature  how  a  fertile  soil  is  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  earths  which,  in  their  separate  state, 
are  sterile ;  and  we  learn  how  all  the  unpro- 
ductive portions  of  the  sand,  clay,  and  gravel 
within  the  great  triangular  area  before  mentioned 
are  capable"  of  improvement  by  the  application  of 
chalk  and  clay.  Within  this  area  the  chalk  is  much 
used,  and  we  may  add  abused,  as  a  manure  in  the 
form  of  lim.e.  In  its  unburned  state  it  has  long  been 
employed  with  great  success  in  a  few  districts  of 
limited  extent.  To  the  sands,  gravels,  and  light 
loams  of  Norfolk,  under  the  name  of  "  marl"  and 
"clay,"  it  imparts  tenacity  and  calcareous  matter. 
The  "marl  "is  the  solid  chalk,  the  "clay"  is  the 
transported  fragmentary  chalk  mixed  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  clay  or  loam.  Both  are  generally 
found  at  moderate  depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
land  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  those  parts  of 
the  district  where  the  covering  is  too  deep  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  them,  they  are  con- 
veyed by  water  from  pits  on  the  banks  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers.  A  cubic  yard  of  rincallon,  as  the  over- 
lying sand  and  gravel  is  called,  is  frequently  removed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cubic  yard  of  chalk  or  chalk 
rubble.  In  the  "  marl "  pit  of  a  farmer  we  have  seen 
the  chalk  covered  by  sand  and  gravel  13  feet  deep, 
and  worked  to  no  greater  depth,  though  it  was  stated 
by  him  that  the  quality  improved  with  the  depth. 
In  the  lime-works  near  Norwich,  the  covering  is 
40  to  60  feet  deep,  the  depth  to  which  the  chalk  is 
worked  not  more  than  60  feet.  From  the  numerous 
pipes  which  penetrate  the  chalk,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  too  much  weathered,  and  too  much 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  clay  which  fill  these  pipes, 
to  be  burned  for  lime,  and  is  put  into  barges  for 
the  use  of  farmers  at  a  distance.  The  chalk  of 
Kent  is  applied  to  the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppy,  which  it  improves  mechanically,  by  render- 
ing the  soil  more  friable,  and  chemically,  by  impart- 
ing calcareous  matter  with  probably  a  small  portion 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  neutralising,  with  form- 
ation of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  injurious  salts  of  iron 
which  that  clay  contains,  and  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  so  abundant  in  it. 
On  other  portions  of  the  London  clay,  constituting 
the  surface  of  parts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  the  farmers 
have  long  and  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose 
the  chalk  of  Kent,  conveyed  to  them  by  water.  All 
this  shows  over  how  extensive  a  tract  of  country 
chalk  is  usefully  employed  in  improving  clay  soils. 

We  shall   next  week   inquire   into  the  practical 
details  of  the  process. — E.  W. 


of  the  plant.  The  only  reason  why  we  are  now 
harvesting  our  Carrot  crop,  before  the  roots  have 
stopped  growing,  is  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
frost.  This  is  so  great,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  secure  before  night  all  the  roots  pulled 
during  each  day — if  they  get  frozen,  though  it  be 
merely  on  the  surface,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  them  througli  the  winter. 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that 
is  on  the  fact  that  rottenness,  when  it  is  owing  to 
any  external  cause,  always  commences  at  any  cut  or 
bruised  portion  of  the  surface.  It  thus  becomes  of 
importance  that  the  surface  of  the  roots  should  be 
cut  or  abraded  as  little  as  possible.  The  root  fibres 
should  not  be  cut  off  at  all,  and  the  leaves  should  be 
cut  off'  so  far  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  as  that 
they  may  fall  separated  from  one  another.  So  faB 
as  our  experience  has  hitherto  gone,  if  these  points  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  if  such  a  plan  of  harvest- 
ing be  adapted  as  fulfils  the  three  requisites  of  suc- 
cess before  alluded  to,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  the 
farmer  losing  much  of  his  crop  by  heating  or  putre- 
faction before  the  spring. 


E'l  hy 
turcofcia 

but,  from  its  tenacity 
portions  of  the  upner  greensand  tl 
large  admixture  ol  siliceous  matte, 


lay  and  calcareous  matter,  highly  productive,    be  carrii'.l 
difficult  to  work  ;  while  in 
the  addition  of  a 
matter  to    these  two 


During  the  past  week  we  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  Harvesting  our  Carrot  and  Mangold-Wur- 
zEL  Crops.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  is  that  which 
was  shortly  described  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Paper. 
It  fulfils  the  three  conditions  of  success  in  the  pre- 
servation of  root  crops  through  the  winter — it  fur- 
nishes security  from  the  frost  and  the  wet,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  for  a  sufficient  ventilation  of 
the  heaps. 

The  harvesting  of  root-crops  is  best  done  by  piece- 
work. The  harvesting  of  a  good  crop  of  Carrots  has 
hitherto  cost  us  from  1 7s.  to  25s.  per  acre — that  of 
Swedes  and  Mangold-Wurzel,  from  6s.  to  10s.  For 
this  sum  the  contractor  pulls  the  roots,  cuts  off  the 
leaves,  fills  the  roots  into  carts,  and  gathers  and  loads 
the  leaves  also. 

In  the  operation  of  harvesting  Carrots  the  spade  is 
required — it  is  pressed  into  the  ground,  and  used  as 
a  lever  by  the  right  hand,  while,  by  the  left,  the  root 
is  pulled  up.  Each  man  lifts  two  rows  as  he  proceeds, 
and  four  men  forming  a  company,  eight  rows  are 
thus  pulled  and  laid  regularly  on  the  ground  in  two 
lines.  Two  women  can  top  the  roots— i.  e.  cut  the 
leaves  off  them — as  fast  as  this  number  of  men  can 
pull  them  ;  and,  leaving  the  roots  in  a  central  row, 
they  throw  the  leaves  into  two  lateral  ones  as  they 
proceed.  The  carts,  the  number  of  which,  varying 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  heaps,  must  be 
such  as  will  convey  the  roots  off  the  land  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready,  follow  close  upon  the  cutters  ;  a  man 
and  a  boy  will  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  fill  both  roots  and  leaves  into  them  as  fast  as  those 
already  mentioned  can  prepare  tliem  ;  and  another 
man  and  boy  will  be  able  to  pile  the  roots  up  in  the 
heaps,  and  thatch  and  finish  tliem  off  as  they  proceed. 
We  mention  all  these  details,  because  it  is  all-import- 
ant to  the  .speed  and  economy  of  tlie  operation  that 
the  forces  employed  in  the  different  parts  of  it  should 
be  rightly  proportioned  to  (ach  other. 

'i'ho  leaves,  if,  as  in  ordinary  seasons  would  now 
be  the  case,  they  be  already  withered,  may  either  be 
left  on  the  ground  and  ploughed  under,  or,  as  on 
land  alrcaily  rich  enough  for  grain  crops,  they  may 
away  to  the  fold-yard  and  trod  down  by 
the  cattle.  When,  as  in  the  present  late  season,  they 
are  still  green,  they  may  be  u.sed  as  foilder.  As  long 
a.s  leaves  arc  green  they  remain  useful  in  the  growtli 


THE  ANOMALIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Could   the   life   of  an  indiviiiaal,  retaining  his  fall 
powers  of  percejition  and  reflection,  be  extended  very 
considerably  beyond  its  ordinary  span,  so  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  phases  and  revolu- 
tions of  humaa  advancement,  apart  from  those  personal 
interests  and  connections  with  the  world  around  us,  which 
make  its  moral  growth  and  progress  too  co-ordinate  with 
our  own,  to  strike  the  optic  nerve  of  the  mind  with  their 
full  vividness,  it   may  well  be  conceived,  judging   only 
from  the  history  of  the  last  century,  that  one  of  his  most 
striking  observations  would  be  this  strange  parados — 
that  most  of  the  fundamental  and  wholesale  improvements 
in  the  various  arts  of  life,  are  suggested,  produced,  per- 
fected,/rom  withoui  ;  resisted,  deprecated,    obstructed, 
fram  wUhin.     It  is  a  fact  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
human  mind;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  for  that.  Whether 
it  be  that  in  each  profession  there  is  a  sense  of  self- 
interest  (and  that  will  resist  even  mathematical  demon- 
stration) mistakenly  imagined  to  be  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  perpetuation  of  existing  practice — or  whether 
from  the  mere  vis  inertim  of  early  habit,  the  mind  shrinks 
from   the  contemplation  of  a  change,  and  detests    the 
propounder  of  it — or  whether  it  be  partly  from  both  of 
these,  and  perhaps  other  motives  combined ;  yet  certain 
it  is  that  the  inventors  and  improvers  in  each  art  have 
in  almost  every  instance  met  with  the  most  virulent  op- 
position to  their  theories,  at  the  hands  of  its  existing  pro- 
fessors.     An  almost  luclicrous  instance  of  this  occurred 
only  a  faw  years  ago,  in  the  remembrance  of  all,  when 
first   it  was  proposed,  in    defiance   of  the  thunder  of  ail 
army  of  coach-proprietors,  and  a  navy  of  canal  share- 
holders,  to    carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  "  human   form 
divine,"  and  other  perishable  goods,  by  means  of  rail- 
roads  instead  of  stage-coaches  ;    and  scientific  writers, 
with   singular   simplicity,    undertook    to    comfort    the 
alarmed   professors  of  the  art   of  conveyance,   by   the 
assurance  that  it  would   prove  a  national  benefit,  and 
that  the   same   outcry  had  been  heard  and  adjudicated 
upon  before,  in  their  favour,  when  their  speed  eclipsed 
the  previous  rate  of  locomotion.     Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  ingenious  Lord  Stanhope  moved  the  smiles  and 
jeers  of  his  cotemporaries  in  general — but  the  then  naval 
officers  and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  particular — by 
the  insane  proposition  that  a  steam-boiler  and  apparatus 
might  be  stowed  on  board  ship,  to  propel  it  by  means  of 
paddles,  even  against  wind  and  tide  1     And  the  remark- 
able feature  in  the  case  of  that  item  in  the  modern  "  army 
of  martyrs  "  was,  thai  in  the  general  derision,  the  most 
solemn  and  deliberate  verdict  which  assailed  him  was 
that  of  these  "  experienced  naval  officers  " — men  of  ad- 
vanced practice  and  professional  education — men  who, 
in  delivering  their  opinion,  would  preliminarise  with  a 
deprecation  that  mere   attachment    to  habit  and  usage 
should  be  thought  to  warp  or  influence  their  decision — 
but  that  really  his  Lordship's  idea  and  proposition  was 
one  of  that  class  that  they  were  bound,  after  the  most 
patient  professional  investigation,  to  pronounce  imprac- 
ticable and  preposterous  !     But  Science,  like  all  Truth, 
is  Eternal ;   and   eventually,   in   that  slow   but  certain 
defeat  which  Prejudice,  with  "  sentence  of  death  written 
upon  its  brow,"  *  suffers  at  the  hand  of  Time,  is  forced — 
by  a  sort  of  popular  clamour  siding  at  last  with  reforma- 
tions obvious  to  all  but  the  self-interested  ;  yes,  forced 
upon  the  profession  whose  real  interest  it  is,  and  whose 
subject-matter  it  maiuly  concerns.     Yet,  not  in  one  gene- 
ration is  the  Victory  often  accomplished  ;  for  Prejudice 
will  sooner  die  than  yield ;  a^d  it  does  die  :  and  thus 
the  laconic  writer,  who  blurted  out  the  queer  exclama- 
tion, "  Thank  God,  old  men  must  die,"  was  not  far  ofE 
the  enunciation  of  a  great  truth  ;  namely,  that  it  is  by  the 
mortality,    rather    than    the    candour   or   cunviclion   of 
geiieriitioos,  that  improvements  and  revolutions  in  prac- 
tice are  accomplished. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  this  train  of  reflection,  when  one 
reads,  and  oftener  hears,  the  contemptuous  language  of 
some  of  those  who  call  themselves  Farmers  of  the 
"good  old  fashioned  school,"  in  reference  to  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  class  as  "  marcli-of-intellect  gentle- 
men," advcicateE  of  Guano  and  Gypsum,  fixers  of  Am- 
monia, constructors  of  Liquid-Manure  Tanks,  who  want 
to  turn  u  jolly  Fanner  into  a  "  Chemiut  and  Druggist  1  " 
This  latter  expression,  in  particular,  which  wound  up  a 
""•  T.Corlylo's  Hist.^f  the  French  Rcvolutiou. 
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perfect /OKr-c/e-/orce  of  after-dinner  oratory  at  a  recent 
farmers'  meeting,  is  worth  preserving  as  a  relic,  indicat- 
ing the  sort  of  idea  entertained  by  speakers  and  thinkers 
of  that  calibre,  of  the  use  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture. 
That  they  have  been  applying,  and  do  apply  its  powers 
and  results,  in  some  of  their  most  miraculous  and  com- 
plicated forms,  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  upon 
their  fields  and  upon  their  stock,  would  probably  be  as 
startling  a  piece  of  information  to  them  as  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  been  **  talking  prose  "  all  his  life  was 
to  the  Squire  of  Barton,  or  the  news  of  the  Waterloo 
Victory  to  the  Warwickshire  man  who,  when  the  bells 
rang  the  merry  tidings  that  peace  was  proclaimed,  asked, 
*'  What !  have  we  been  a-warring  then  ?  " 

Nothing  indeed,  to  speak  but  too  generally,  can  b£ 
conceived  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary  estimation  in 
which,  respectively  with  its  actual  rank  and  importance, 
Chemistry  has  been  held  among  the  sciences.  To  this 
iour  a  vast  and  respectable  porLion  of  the  community 
are  only  aware  of  its  existence,  so  to  speak,  as  a  sort  of 
Apothecary's  lore— the  *' Doctor's  Assistant " — a  kind 
of  subservient  pestle-and-mortar  affair,  over  which  the 
magi  of  the  sickroom  and  hospital  wield  a  cabalistic 
power,  by  the  aid  of  certain  hieroglyphic  signs  and 
symbols  scratched  with  the  stump  of  an  execrable 
pen  upon  a  magic  quarter-sheet  of  paper;  a  thing 
of  bottles  and  pill-boxes,  hiding  their  conscious  hide- 
ousness  behind  pharisaic  rows  ot  enormous  glass  globes 
of  many-coloured  liquids  glistening  in  the  blaze  of 
shop  gas-lamps  !  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  tribe  of 
American  Indians  in  days  long  past,  who  had  treated 
Tvith  incredulity  and  contempt  the  representations  ot 
some  English  wanderers  who  had  settled  amongst  them, 
of  the  national  importance  and  naval  skill  of  their  coun- 
trymen. All  assurance  and  explanation  were  vain,  until 
by  chance  a  British  seventy-four  happened  to  anchor  off 
the  coast.  The  natives  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
it,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  were  permitted  to  go  on  deck  : 
the  stupendous  mass  of  masts  and  rigging,  deck  upon 
deck  bristling  with  guns,  mountains  of  cordage,  hundreds 
of  men — through  all  that  there  is  to  see  of  that 

"  Sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  1" 
they  were  led,  speechless  with  awe.     They  returned  in 
silence,  overwhelmed  and  downcast,  to  their  homes,  and 
never  were  heard  again  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

Now,  if  by  some  miraculous  process  of  intuition,  the 
great  body  of  those  who  call  themselves  Farmers  could 
be  gifted  with  an  instantaneous  and  complete  perception 
of  the  whole  powers  of  Nature  comprehended  under  that 
word  Chemistry — the  natural  history  of  all  created  sub- 
stances— of  everything  cognisable  by  the  physical  senses 
of  man,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  iotinite  unions 
and  variety,   co-extensive    with    matter,   perhaps  with 
space  itse/f.' — could  they  be  shown  at  one  comprehen- 
sive glance,  what  it  has  done  for  the  other  arts  of  life, 
and  its  too  long  neglected  importance  and  specific  appli- 
cability to    theirs — good    Heavens  1     what    would    they 
think  of  their  former — their   now-existing  pretensions 
and  aptitude,   as  Professors  of  the  art  of  Cultivation  ! 
Would    they    wonder   much   at    the    startling  paradox 
which  has  lately  been  quoted  from  mouth  to  mouth — 
*'  That  of  all  members  of  the  community  the   Farmers, 
taken  as  a  class,  are  the  least  acquainted  with  the  true 
Tneaining  of  the  word  A gricuUzire."  And  why  ?  Because, 
of  all  pursuits,  Agriculture  is  the  one  which  calls  into 
use   the   most  extensive  acquaintance  with  Nature,  and 
cOQsequently  the  widest  range  of  physical  Science  :  and 
of  all  members  of  the  community  Farmers  have  hitherto 
had,  generally  speaking,  the  least  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion comprising  such  studies,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
the  true  exigencies  of  their  future  occupation.     It   is 
said  that  a  person  applying  to  the  late  Lord  Leicester  for 
a  vacant  Farm,  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him, 
that  he  had '' followed  the  Plough  ever  since  be  vras  a 
boy,  so  he  ought  to  know  something  about  farming." 
*'  About  ploughing  you  mean  I"  replied  the  veteran  Ag- 
riculturist ;  '*  the  best  Farmer  I  ever  knew  was  a  retired 
Tallow    Chandler  !"     Tbe   philosophy   of    this    answer 
seems  borne  out  by  Middleton  in  his  *'  View  of  the  Ag- 
riculture of  Middlesex,"  where   he   says,  alluding  to  the 
renegades  from  other  professions  to  that  of  the  Farmer  : 
"  This  class  forms  the  most  intelligent  and  accurate  of 
husbandmen.     Like  converts  in  religion,  they  have  more 
zeal,  give  more  application,  in  short,  have  fewer  preju- 
dices to  surmount,  and  more  enthusiasm  for  their  new 
profession,  than  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  it 
from  their  infancy.     They  are  at  the  first  outset  liable  to 
error  and  mistake  from  want  of  practice,  but  their  inde- 
fatigable attention  makes  more  than  amends  for  their  ig- 
norance of  minutice  ;  and  as  they  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  the  Theory  of  Agiicul- 
ture,  and  hence  established  their  ideas  on  rational  princi- 
ples, they  most  commonly  in  the  end  make  a  distinguished 
appearance,  as  their  labours,  if  judiciously  performed, 
though  often  in  a  new  and  experimental  channel,  seldom 
fail  of  being  crowned  with  success."     A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  this  occurred  in  the  recent  remem- 
brance ot  a  few  of  our  readers  in  the  West  of  England.  A 
gentleman  whose  early  life  had  been  devoted  to  a  very  ge- 
neral flirtation  with  the  Sciences  took  to  Farming.      On 
an    inquiry  being  made,   about  a  year  afterwards,  of  a 
neighbouring  land-steward  (himself  a  well-known  judge 
of  stock),  how  this  gentleman  got  on  with  his  farm,  the 
answer  was — '*  Oh  !  dear — all  the  Farmers  round  laugh 
at  him  ;  he  goes  tnlo  afield,  and  digging  up  a  bit  of  (he 
under  soil,  povrs  somelhing  upon  it,  out  of  a  phial  he 
carries  in  his  pocket — if  it  phizzes  he  says  to  his  Bailiff, 
*  You  need  not  put  any  lime    to   it  this  turn  ;'  and  if  it 
doesn't,   he  gives  some   other    order  about  it  1"     Four 
years  had  passed  away  before  another  opportunity  oc- 


curred to  the  same  party,  of  asking  after  him.     "  By  the 

way,  how  does  Mr. get  on  with  his  farm  ?"  *'  Why, 

bl«ss  you.  Sir  !"  was  the  answer,  '*  he's  the  best  Farmer 
in  the  whole  county  !  his  crops  beat  anything  that  ever 
was  seen  or  heard  of,  upon  that  land."  Now,  here  was 
a  man,  the  better  half  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
mere  theoretical  study  and  amusements  ;  a  good  geolo- 
gist, it  is  true,  and  an  excellent  chemist ;  indeed,  of  a 
mind  as  acute,  as  it  was  devoted  to  science  in  general  ; 
and  what  was  perhaps  better  than  all,  of  a  singularly  per- 
severing temperament  ;  he  takes  the  plough  in  hand 
between  the  age  of  30  tind  40,  and  in  four  or  five  years  is 
*'  the  best  farmer  in  the  county."  Can  anything  prove 
more  strongly  than  this — not  that  a  man  is  necessarily 
the  better  farmer  for  beginning  late  in  life,  but  that  an 
education  is  at  least  as  essential  for  attaining  anything 
like  perfection  in  Agriculture,  as  in  any  other  of  the 
laboriously  pre-studied  pursuits  of  human  industry  ?  and 
that  the  mind  must  be  early  directed  to  tbe  investigation 
of  the  great  truths  of  Nature,  and  to  a  course  of  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  them  when  practically  applied, 
'•equally  at  home,''  in  fact,  *' in  the  closet  and,  the 
field"  (as  they  say  of  another  sort  of  generalship),  il 
ever  it  would  attain  to  that  rapid  and  almost  innate-seem- 
ing perception  of  effects,  and  adaptation  of  causes,  with- 
out which,  every  operation  of  mind  upon  matter  must  be 
mere  empirical  drudgery  and  chance-work. — C.  W,  H. 
{To  be  continued.) 


If  even  300i)  lbs.  of  these  ashes  are  brought  on  one 
acre,  the  soil  will  only  receive  6  lbs.  oi  gypsum,  3  lbs.  of 
common  salt,  and  -i^  lbs.  pliosphate  of  lime,  so  that  only 
the  lime  and  mat^nesia  (o50  lbs.)  may  expect  to  produce 
some  effect.  The  great  amount  of  phosphate  of  iron 
(580  lbs.)  might,  on  the  contrary,  prove  hurtful  to  the 
plants. 

2.  Peat-ashes  from  Brunswick  QAood-rtd).  lOOjOOO 
parts  consist  ot" — 

43,300  Darts  of  silica. 


4,160       , 

alumina. 

29,090       , 

oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  partly 

combined  ivitli  phosphoric  acid. 

0,480       , 

oxide  of  manganese. 

16,100       , 

gvpsum. 

1,810       , 

sulphate  of  magnesia. 

0,0C0       , 

cooamoa  salt. 

THE  PLOUGH. 
There  are,  I  conceive,  but  two  questions  of  any  mo- 
ment connected  with  the  construction  of  the  plough. 
One  of  them  is,  What  form  of  the  plough  will  insure 
the  attainment  of  those  effects  which  are  or  should  be 
the  object  of  ploughing  ?  and  the  other  is,  What  form  of 
the  plough  will  insuie  the  accomplishment  of  these  effects 
with  least  exertion  of  force?  These  questions  about  the 
plough  refer,  one  of  them,  to  the  nature  and  the  other  to 
the  expense  of  its  operation. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  of  these 
comes  first  to  be  considered.  We  roust,  in  considering  a 
machine,  evidently  first  ascertain  whether  it  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  then  as  a  subor- 
dinate consideration,  inquire  into  the  expense  of  its 
working;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  has,  I  think,  been 
too  much  neglected  with  regard  to  the  plough.  True 
economy  most  certainly  advises  the  farmer  to  have  his 
work  well  done  though  it  be  attended  by  additional 
expense. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question  which  thus 
comes  first  for  our  consideration,  we  must  ascertain  what 
those  effects  are  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  ploughing 
to  accomplish.  The  farmer  ploughs  his  land  before  winter, 
in  order  that  the  frost  may  exert  its  influence  to  ad- 
vantage in  mellowing  the  soil,  and  in  leaving  it  when 
spring  arrives  in  a  loose  and  friable  state.  He  ploughs 
it  also  repeatedly  before  seed-time,  either  in  spiyog  or 
autumn,  in  order  to  louseu  aud  pulverise  it,  and  thus 
form  a  good  seed-bed.  He  also  ploughs  it  repeatedly 
during  a  lengthened  fallow — his  object  being  in  all  these 
cases  the  same,  viz.  to  expose  a  fresh  surface,  and  leave 
the  land  loose  in  order  to  be  acted  on  by  the  weather. 
Land  is  also  sometimes  ploughed  to  assist  the  extirpation 
of  weeds,  either  by  burying  them  or  by  loosening  the  soil, 
and  BO  letting  them  be  moie  easily  dragged  to  the  surface; 
and  it  is  also  sometimes  ploughed  in  order  to  cover 
manure  or  other  matters  spread  upon  its  surface. 

I  need  not  state  here  the  condition  in  which  land 
ought  to  be  left  by  ihe  plough,  either  when  it  is  intended 
for  a  seed-bed,  or  that  it  may  be  most  rapidly  prepared 
for  one.  Both  the  farmer  and  the  philosopher  agree  on 
this  point;  the  latter  having  the  advantage  only  of  know- 
ing why  such  a  condition  is  a  good  one. 

Whether  the  question  be  looked  at  by  the  eye  of  the 
practical,  or  that  of  the  scientific  man,  the  answer  given 
by  each  is  the  same  in  fact,  however  different  the 
phraseology  may  be  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  one 
says  that  land  should  be  in  sound  heart  and  healthy  con- 
dition, and  the  other  means  the  very  same  when  he  says 
that  it  should  be  in  such  a  state  that  free  access  be  given 
to  air  aud  moisture,  by  which  the  manure  in  tbe  soil  may 
be  rapidly  decomposed,  or  the  germination  of  the  seed 
rapidly  effected. — M,  S. 


ON  MINERAL  AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 
No.  XXV  UL 

Bv  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

If  peat-ashes  contain  very  little  gypsum,  common  salt, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and,  generally  speaking,  little  of  those 
substances  which  are  amongst  the  chief  nutriments  of 
plants,  they  have  (as  a  matter  of  course)  little  value  as 
manures,  which  is  still  less  the  case  the  more  phosphate 
of  iron  they  contain,  1  have  analysed  several  sorts  of 
peat-ashes,  which  were  almost  useless,  and  will  stale  a 
few  of  the  results,  for  the  sake  of  proving  my  assertion. 

I,  Peat-ashes  from  Luneburg  (reddish).  100,000 
parts  cons'sted  of — 

43,300  parts  of  silica, 


9,700 

alumina. 

19,300 

if 

oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  protoxide 
of    iron,    partly    combined    with 
phosphoric  acid. 

3,500 

,, 

oxide  of  manganese. 

7,100 

)J 

lime. 

4,600 

,, 

maguesia. 

0,160 

It 

phosphate  of  lime. 

0,100 

common  salt. 

0,200 

,, 

gypsum. 

12,040 

,, 

carbonic   acid,   combined  with  lime 

and  magnesia. 

100,000 

parts. 

100,000  parts. 

Although  these  ashes  contain  much  gypsum,  and 
mi«ht  thus  be  expected  to  be  useful,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  because  what  is  effected  in  one  way  by  the  gyp- 
sum, is  spoiled  on  the  other  hand  by  the  phosphate  of 
iron,  and  perhaps  also  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Large 
quantities  can  never  be  used,  and  if  500  lbs.  were  to  be 
put  on  the  Magdeburg  acre,  the  soil  would  receive  there- 
by as  much  gypsum  as  is  ever  used  of  this  substance  by 
itself. 

Very  often  peat-ashes  are  mixed  with  burnt  lime 
previous  to  being  used,  the  effects  of  which  have  always 
been  beneficial.  With  1000  lbs.  of  ashes,  an  equal 
amount  of  lime  is  mixed,  and  conveyed  on  one  acre  of 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lime  decomposes  (In 
lying  in  a  wet  state  with  the  ashes  in  a  heap)  the 
phosphate  of  iron,  and  thereby  essentially  improves  the 
ashes.  It  might  therefore  be  possible  that  even  the 
worst  ashes,  viz.,  such  as  possess  much  phosphate  of 
iron,  could  be  improved  by  being  mixed  with  lirae  ;  which 
deserves  to  be  experimented  upon.  Even  if  it  were  to 
contain  much  sulphate  of  iron,  it  would  be  improved  by 
the  adding  of  lime,  as  this  substance,  although  it  is  a  good 
manure,  still  easily  injures  the  plants. 

In  Belgium,  peat-ashes,  previous  to  being  used, 
are  often  mixed  with  cloacine,  whereby  tbe  latter 
are  always  improved.  There  it  is  also  asserted  that 
peat-ashes  will  improve  by  lying  some  time  in  the 
air,  protected  from  rain.  Such  ashes  most  probably 
contain  much  sulphuret  of  calcium,  which,  as  it  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  water  than  gypsum,  might  supply  the 
plants  with  too  much  sulphur;  but  exposed  to  air,  it 
changes  gradually  into  gypsum,  which  is  less  soluble. 
In  small  quantities,  however,  this  substance  is  not  hurt- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  then  a  useful  vegetable  food. 

In  some  places  ((or  instance,  tbe  county  of  Diephoiz, 
in  Hanover),  sandy  loams  are  improved  by  peat  ashes  in 
the  following  way  :— The  offal  of  peat,  but  especially 
tbe  black  soil,  which  lies  above  the  peat  of  the  high 
moors,  and  which  has  been  generated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  peats  there  growing,  is  strewed  H- inch  thick 
over  the  fields,  and  then  worked  in  dry  weather  with 
harrows,  till  it  is  dry,  when  it  is  burnt  with  straw, 
proceeding  against  the  wind.  Tbe  fire  will  soon  extend 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  peat  be  converted  ir.to 
ashes  ;  these  are  now  ploughed  under  shallow  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  field  is  harrowed  and  sown  (after  being  once 
more  ploughed  somewhat  deeper)  with  Rye,  which  will 
grow  exceedingly  well  after  this  operation.  This  is  easily 
to  be  explained,  by  considering  that  the  ashes  will  not 
only  manure  the  soil,  but  the  heat  also  kills  all  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  the  insects  and  worms ;  acting,  moreover,  be- 
neficially upon  the  humus,  aud  the  protoxide  of  iron  of 
the  soil  decompos-ing  the  furmer,  and  disposing  the  latter 
to  be  converted  into  an  oxide.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peat-ashes  contain  protoxide  of  iron,  ammonia  will  ba 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  result 
will  be  still  greater.  It  has  been  just  stated,  that  for  this 
operation  the  black  soil  lying  above  the  mossy  peats  ol 
the  high  moor  is  used,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  will 
greatly  improve  tbe  growth  of  crops.  This  again  proves 
what  important  parts  certain  mineral  substances  perforiu 
in  the  nourishing  of  plants,  as  the  chemical  analysis  ol 
the  black  soil  has  shown  to  me,  that  it  is  rich  in  phos- 
phate of  lime,  gypsum,  common  salt,  magnesia,  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  potash  ;  whilst  the  ashes  of  the  iMoss- 
peat  lying  under  the  former,  contains  but  very  little  <jl 
these  substances,  and  no  potash  at  all.  It  is  also  toh< 
observed  that  the  substances  of  peat  must  be  entire!] 
converted  into  ashes  ;  because  if  they  are  ploughed  undei 
in  a  state  of  imperfect  combustion  the  field  will  be  im- 
paired. For  the  sake  of  making  sure  that  the  whole  hai 
been  converted  into  ashes,  the  burning  must  not  be  re 
sorted  to  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  which  will  be  bes 
done  in  the  hot  season  (July,  August).  It  is  also  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  surer  communication  of  the  fire,  ti 
mix  the  earth  with  a  little  Moss-  peat,  as  the  latter  is  ver; 
inflammable.  The  best  result  of  this  operation  will  b 
found  on  calcareous  soils  ;  in  fact,  it  is  followed  by  re 
suits  so  extraordinary,  that  it  ought  to  be  resorte' 
to  wherever  practicable. 

The  most  general  use  of  manuring  with  peat-ashes  i 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  high  moors;  nay,  it  is  her 
indispensable  to  burn  a  great  part  of  the  peaty  sut; 
stance,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  planted,  as  by  th, 
burning  not  only  the  superfluous  amount  of  humu 
is  destroyed,  which  (as  we  have  seen  before;,  injure 
vegetation  by  depriving  it  of  the  necessary  oxygen,  bu 
the  plants  are  supplied  with  tbe  required  mineral  sut 
stances.  At  present  not  onlyarable  fields  but  also  meado^ 
arc  manured  most  advantageously  with  peat  ashes.  It  is  i 
Holland  where  they  are  most  employed  for  that  purposi 
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and  many  meadows  not  subjected  to  iuundauons,  are 
strewed  over  twice  a  year  with  a  good  quantity  of  peat 
ashes  ;  the  first  time  in  March  or  April,  the  second  time 
after  the  first  cutting  of  the  Grass.  Every  time  3000  or 
4000  lbs.  per  acre  are  used,  which  is  continued  for  three 
years,  and  the  harvest  of  Grass  is  afterwards  twice  what 
it  has  been  before.  Afterwards  the  meadows  are  at 
times  broken  up,  and  planted  the  first  year  with  Flax, 
which  is  followed  by  Oats,  amongst  which  Clover  and 
Grasses  are  sown  ;  and  the  field  then  rests  as  a  pasture. 

If  peat-ashes  are  used  in  manuring  fields,  they  are 
harrowed  in  with  the  seed  or  ploughed  in  shallow.  C!o- 
Tcrand  Lucerne  fields  are  strewed  over  with  them  in  the 
spring.  The  duration  of  their  action  cannot  be  stated 
■with  accuracy,  as  it  depends  both  on  their  quantity  and 
their  chemical  constituents. 

He  who  has  much  peat  may  bum  it,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  large  masses  of  ashes,  in  high  cylindrical  ovens 
built  on  purpose  and  furnished  with  a  grate.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  the  fresh  wet  peat  can  be  thrown  on  that 
already  burning.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
deprive  the  newly  dug  out  peat,  by  a  press,  of  most  of 
its  water.  The  burning  of  peat  is  also  done  in  large 
heaps  ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  must  be  already  dry. 
Care  is  always  to  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not  too 
great,  else  the  ashes  will  lose  much  of  their  value  ; 
silicates  will  be  formed,  which  (as  we  know  already)  are 
of  no  use  to  the  plants.  It  is  obvious  that  only  such 
peat  is  to  be  burnt  as  experience  or  chemical  analysis 
has  proved  to  yield  a  useful  sort  of  ashes. 


:  ON  DIBBLING  WHEAT, 
I    HATE  read    with   much   pleasure  the   remarks    of 
your   correspondents,  "  T.  B.  Pearson,"  "  A  Constant 
Reader,'*  and  the  Report  from  Stow-in-the-Wold,  of  the 
snperiority  of  dibbling  over  drilling  Wheat. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  I  dibbled  3tV  lbs.  of  chevalier 
ten-rowed  white  Wheat,  one  corn  in  each  hole  only,  in 
rows  6  inches  by  12,  which  covered  64  perches  of  land  ; 
the  produce  was  16  bushels.  I  lost  a  great  many  ears, 
in  consequence  of  the  field  being  bordered  by  the  public 
road:  persons  passing  took  the  liberty  of  gathering 
them,  out  of  curiosity,  such  sort  of  Wheat  not  having 
been  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  still  every 
ounce  of  seed  produced  18  lbs.  3  oz.  This  was  made 
public  through  the  pages  of  the  Heading  Mercury^  and 
recently  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  in  his  Address  to  Wheat- 
growers  and  Agricultural  Societies.*  In  February,  1842, 
I  sent  the  inclosed  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  the  republication  of  which  might  be  productive 
of  good.  I  liave  had  much  better  crops  since  I  have 
dibbled  4  inches  by  9.  As  your '*  Constant  Reader" 
calls  upon  some  of  your  mechanical  readers  to  invent  a 
dibble,  1  send  you  an  outline  of  one  which  T  have  used 
for  the  last  six  years  :  it  is  a  very  simple  instrument, 
and  the  dibbles  being  of  cast  iron  screwed  into  the  cross- 
piece,  after  a  little  use  they  clean  themselves  well,  unless 
the  land  is  wet  and  adhesive.  I  think  it  would  be  com- 
plicated, if  the  dibbles  were  made  to  turn  half  round. 


Handle,  1  foot 
long;  stem,  2  feet 
6  inches,  morticed 
through  the  cross- 
piece,  as  well  as  the 
handle;  cross  piece, 
20  in.  long,  3  in. 
wide,  and  1.^  in. 
thick;  dibbles,  l^J 
In.  diam.  at  the 
shoulder  of  the 
screw,  and  Sg  in. 
long  from  the 
shoulder.  The  hole 
made  is  hardly  ever 
more  than  3  in. 
deep,  on  account  of 
the  soil  tumblingin 
when  the  dibble  is 
removed. 


However,  1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  "  Constant 
Reader"  to  the  advertisement  in  your  columns,  of 
"  Smith's  Field  and  Garden  Seed  Dibble,  or  Hand 
Machine,"  made  by  and  to  be  had  of 
Meutd.  Cottam  and  Halleo,  No.  2, 
Wiiwley-atree:,  Oxford-atreet.  I  have 
Dot  yet  teen  the  machine,  but  have 
read  a  book  descriptive  of  it,  I  have 
iQcb  an  opinion  of  its  asefuInesA  and 
tifflplicity  of  arrantjement,  that  I  have 
no  doabt  but  it  will  be  in  general  uie 
wbfD  knonn.  It  is  a  tube  of  copper 
or  tin,  lomewhat  of  thin  shape;  the 
hole  (or  llie  leed  is  made  by  presRing 
down  the  cross  handles,  and  the  seed 
deposited  at  the  same  time,  in  any 
number  the  operator  wiiihcfl  ;  it  can  bo 
adapted  toTarnipand  Mangold  Wurzcl- 
»^«,  Whcar,  Bjil-y,  Pca«.  and  all 
kinds  of  giirden  seeds.  It  is  now  ia 
Creat  request,— fT.  iSartUU,  Sunjcon^ 
MariLorouyU. 

The  Mhminj  is  Mr.  Bartlctt'i  letter,  alluded  to 
»boire:—"  Having  mco  in  a  number  of  the  '  FurmerH' 
M»«Bzinc'  for  June,  1811,  some  rctnarks  on  Ihc  Hubjcct 
of  dibbling  Wheat,  by  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  wherein  it  it  Htated 

•  Whh  one  error,  quarter  tot  quart. 


that  the  greater  the  number  of  Corns  dropped  into  each 
hole,  the  less  was  the  produce  ;  that  one  grain  invariably 
produced  more  than  two;  two  more  than  three  ;  three 
more  than  four,  up  to  eight,  which  number  seldom  pro- 
duced more  than  one  stalk  or  ear,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality  ;  and  having;  had  some  experience  in  dibbling 
one  Corn  in  a  hole,  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement;  the  average  from  one  grain  is  from  12  to  15 
ears.  I  have  specimens  by  me  of  84  stalks  of  Barley, 
and  55  of  Wheat,  each  from  one  grain— each  stalk  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  ear.  Aa  I  occupy  but  a  small  quantity 
of  land,  I  am  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it  ;  and  the 
system  I  have  hitherto  pursued  is  spade  husbandry  and 
artificial  manures.  In  1840  I  dibbled  108  polesof  land  with 
7  gallons  of  Beans,  making  the  holes  4  inches  apart  and  the 
:  rows  18  inches  asunder,  dropping  one  Bean  in  each  hole  ; 
immediately  the  Beans  were  planted  and  covered  in,  the 
land  was  manured  with  one  sack  of  good  salt ;  the  pro- 
duce when  threshed  was  ten  sacks,  one  and  half  a  bushel 
of  Berkshire  Ticks,  of  a  superior  quality,  not  having  any 
refuse  whatever ;  each  -Bean  produced  three  stalks 
nefirly  7  feet  high  ;  whilst  growing  they  were  declared 
to  be  the  finest  sample  ever  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  After  a  good  crop  of  Poiatoes  in  1840,  which  were 
manured  with  gypsum  when  the  stalks  were  about 
6  inches  high — a  manure  not  beneficial  to  cereal  crops, 
consequently  not  likely  to  influence  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  process  adopted  for  the  next  crop— early 
in  March  1841,2  roods,  21  polesof  this  Potato  land 
were  dibbled  with  14|  lbs.  of  Barley,  (to  which  my 
neighbours  have  given  the  name  of '  Bartlett's  American' 
from  iis  superior  quality)  at  4  inches  by  9,  and  deposited 
at  least  3  inches  deep  and  covered  in  with  the  feet  after 
the  manner  adopted  with  Beans,  and  the  land  sown 
with  ashes  (made  by  burning  the  weeds  dug  out  in 
cleaning  the  land,  and  others  growing  round  the  borders 
of  my  little  field,  with  fresh  lime  from  the  kiln  ;  by  plac- 
ing the  weeds  and  lime  in  alternate  layers  and  suffering 
them  to  remain  till  combustion  was  complete)  in  the 
proportion  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  was 
particularly  fine,  more  than  4  feet  high,  and  the  number 
of  corns  in  the  ear  varying  from  27  to  37 — some  had  39  ; 
the  whole  produce  was  31  bushels  besides  li-  bushel  of 
Tail-corn;  the  weight  per  sack  212  lbs.,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  117  lbs.  for  every  pound  dibbled  without 
the  tailing.  1  employ  men  to  make  the  holes  with  the 
dibble,  which  makes  five  holes  at  once,  and  children  to 
drop  the  corn  ;  they  work  by  a  line  and  change  their 
places  every  time,  filling  up  the  holes  with  their  feet  as 
they  pass  each  other  ;  the  expense  varies  from  9  to  10 
shillings  per  acre,  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  land 
for  the  work. 

**  Besides  the  great  saving  of  seed,  the  greater  produce 
per  acre,  and  its  superior  quality,  considerable  advan- 
tage would  arise  to  the  public  at  large,  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  (who  are,  through 
want  of  work,  in  absolute  want  of  food,)  if  dibbling 
was  more  generally  adopted,  as  well  as  spade  husbandry. 
—  IF.  B,,Feb.1,  1842." 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Beans. — Since  the  extension  of  thorough  draining, 
and  the  consequent  melioration  of  the  soil,  and  its  better 
adaptation  to  Turnip-culture,  the  extent  of  land  devoted 
to  this  crop  has  been  annually  decreasing.  Beans  are, 
however,  regarded  as  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  pre- 
paration of  clay  lands  for  Wheat ;  and  it  is  owing  chiefly 
to  this  circumstance  that  they  are  cultivated  to  so  consi- 
derable an  extent  in  East  Lothian. 

Beans  are  always  sown  after  Oats  or  Wheat.  The 
land  intended  for  this  crop  is  ploughed  with  a  deep  fur- 
row in  autumn,  or  early  in  winter,  in  order  that  any  new 
soil  which  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost.  The  manure  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  crop  is,  in  many  instances,  spread  upon  the 
stubble,  and  ploughed  in  with  the  winter-furrow  ;  and 
this  practice  is  much  approved  of  where  the  land  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  admit  of  it,  as  it  greatly  expedites  the  work 
when  the  period  of  sowing  arrives.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  Beans  varies  very  much  in  different 
localities,  and  under  different  circumstances,  the  prepa- 
ratory tillage  being  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  land  and  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. In  the  case  of  dry  and  light  soils,  it  is  usual  to  give 
one  or  more  ploughings,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  har- 
rowings,  to  pulverise  the  soil,  and  disengage  all  root- 
weeds,  which  are  carefully  gathered  off  before  forming 
the  drills ;  but  at  the  early  period  of  the  spring,  in  which 
Beans  are  sown,  these  operations  are  but  seldom  per- 
fectly executed,  even  upon  dry  friable  soils  ;  whilst  upon 
those  of  a  strong  tenacious  character,  such  a  course  of 
preparatory  tillage  would,  except  in  very  favourable  wea- 
ther, be  altogether  impracticable.  On  the  latter  class  of 
soils,  therefore,  the  general  practice  is  to  form  the  drills 
on  the  winter  furrow,  without  any  previous  tillnge  ;  but 
whatever  preparation  the  land  may  undergo,  the  drillw 
in  which  the  Heeds  are  deposited  are  formed  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  common  plough.  They  are 
commonly  27  Indies  apart. 

W'h(m  the  dung  has  not  been  ploughed  in  with  the 
first  furrow,  it  Is  stored  up  in  the  field  during  the  winter, 
and  turned  over  to  accelerate  the  fermentotive  proccHs  a 
short  time  before  being  required  for  use.  The  manner 
of  applying  it  is  an  follows: — A  HufHciont  number  of 
drills  being  formed  the  dung  is  currii^d  from  tho  heap  in 
hiiigle-horsc  carts,  the  horse  walking  in  the  int(;rval  of 
every  third  drill,  and  it  \n  dragged  out  into  Hmitll  hea])S, 
proportionate  to  the  iju'intity  to  he  applied  per  acre. 
Three  or  four  women  fpllow  each  curt  to  distribute  the 
dung  equally  along  the  intervals  of  the  drills,  and  the 


sei^-ds  are  then  sown  by  a  machine  which  sows  three  drills 
together.  According  to  the  method  pursued  here  of 
drilling  with  the  common  plough,  a  drill  is  formed  by  a 
single  furrow,  and  the  dung  and  seed  are  covered  in  by  the 
plough  in  returning,  so  that  the  opening  or  formation  of 
the  drills,  the  carting  and  spreading  of  the  dung,  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds,  and  the  final  covering  of  the  dung 
and  seed  by  reversing  the  first-made  drills,  are  carried  on 
in  close  succession  and  with  much  regularity. 

The  first  culture  bestowed  upon  the  crop  after  sowing 
is  a  good  harrowing,  just  before  the  young  plants  reach 
the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  annual  and 
other  weeds  that  may  be  springing  up.  The  subsequent 
culture  given  during  the  growth  of  the  plants  consibts  in 
horse-hoeing,  hand-hoeing,  and  hand-weeding;  the  imple- 
ments employed  as  horse-hoes  are  a  common  plough  of 
small  dimensions,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  a  drill-harrow 
or  grubber,  with  coulters  for  cutting  and  tearing  up 
weeds  and  pulverising  the  soil  in  the  intervals  between 
the  rows.  The  small  plough  is  used  for  paring  away  a 
portion  of  the  earth  from  each  side  of  the  drills  as  close 
to  the  plants  as  the  plough  can  go  without  injuring  them, 
and  the  drill-harrow  soon  follows  to  pulverise  and  level 
the  soil  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  to  cut  and  drag  up 
all  kinds  of  weeds  to  the  surfaces.  The  band-hoerSj 
women  and  boys,  are  then  set  to  work,  each  takes  a  drill 
and  cuts  up  any  weeds  which  may  have  escaped  or  had 
been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  previous  instruments:  weeds 
growing  up  amongst  the  plants  in  the  rows  are  pulled  by 
the  hand.  The  horse-lioeing  and  hand-hoeing  are  re- 
peated until  the  weeds  are  completely  cleared  off  or  de- 
stroyed, or  until  the  crop  has  arrived  at  such  a  stage  that 
further  tillage  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficiaL 
Where  the  soil  is  very  wet,  the  plants  are  generally 
earthed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  culture 
of  Potatoes,  but  as  the  drills  by  being  thus  raised  up 
occasion  some  inconvenience  in  ploughing  the  land  for 
Wheat  after  the  Beans  are  removed,  this  last  operation 
is  usually  dispensed  with,  except  the  land  is  very  flat  and 
liable  to  injury  from  the  retention  of  surface  water. 

When  cutting  this  crop,  which  is  always  done  by  the 
sickle,  tv;o  rows  are  taken  together  by  each  reaper,  and 
the  Beans  are  laid  down  in  handfuls  across  the  drills,  in 
which  state  they  remain  a  week  or  thereabouts,  in  order 
to  allow  the  stems  to  dry  and  wither,  when  they  are  tied 
up  in  sheaves  with  short  straw  ropes,  previously  mann- 
fantured  for  the  purpose,  and  distributed  over  the  field. 
The  sheaves,  on  being  tied,  are  made  up  in  stocks,  in 
which  they  remain  till  ready  for  stacking.  Bean-stacks 
are  made  of  a  small  size,  with  a  funnel  or  wind-kiln,  as 
it  is  called,  through  the  centre  of  each,  to  which  there  is 
a  free  access  of  air  from  without,  by  means  of  a  low  tress- 
placed  at  the  bottom. 

The  period  of  sowing  Beans  is  usually  from  the  latter 
end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  quantity 
of  seed  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  the  size  of  the  Bean  ;  four  bushels  per  acre  is 
the  geueral  allowance.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mix  a 
small  quantity  of  Peas  or  Vetches  with  the  Beans  before- 
sowing.  The  best  quality  of  Vetch-seed  is  obtained  by 
this  means. 

The  produce  per  acre  varies  from  25  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  but  30  bushels  are  reckoned  a  fair  average  crop* 
The  usual  weight  of  Beans  is  62  to  68  lbs.  a  bushel. 

Beans  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  feeding. 
horses  and  cattle  ;  for  the  former  they  are  generally 
boiled  with  Barley  or  mixed  with  Oata,  and  for  the  latter 
they  are  always  made  into  a  kind  of  coarse  meal.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  bread  of  tl>e  farm-servants 
here  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Beans  and  Barley  ground 
together.  The  straw  is  much  valued  as  fodder  for  farm- 
horses. —  T.  Sullivan. 


Home  Correspondence- 

Seaware. — About  mid-winter  last,  some  seaware  having 
come  on  the  shore  attached  to  my  farm,  I  had  it  carted 
and  spread,  in  the  proportion  of  about  45  one-horse 
carts  per  Scotch  acre,  on  poor  sandy  land,  in  Oat  stubble,, 
intended  for  green  crop  this  season,  and  ploughed  in 
without  loss  of  time.  In  spring  the  land  was  again 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  otherwiss  prepared  for  a  crop 
of  Potatoes.  When  the  drills  were  drawn,  African 
guano — about  5  cwt.  to  the  Scotch  acre — was  spread  in 
a  part  of  them,  and  a  very  little  loose  earth  drawn 
over  it,  after  which  the  PoLato-seed  was  planted  and  the 
drills  covered  up  in  the  usual  manner,  both  where  there 
was  no  manure  but  the  seaware,  and  where  there  were 
both  seaware  and  guano,  as  above  described.  The 
Potatoes  were  planted  on  the  same  day.  Those  where 
the  guano  hud  been  put  were  much  earlier,  and  abun- 
dant in  foliage,  than  those  planted  on  the  seaware  by 
itself;  indeed,  the  drills  were  covered  long  before  any 
other  Potatoes  in  the  field — (or  I  may  observe  that  there 
WHS  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  root  planted  oii 
good  stable  manure  there.  That  which  attracted  my 
particular  attention  was  the  very  marked  superiority  of 
the  crop  where  the  seawaie  and  guano  were  ap|)lied,  over 
that  where  seaware  only  had  been  used.  1  now  regret 
that  a  compiirative  trial  of  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the 
PolatocH  thus  planted  whs  not  made.  The  fact  is,  those 
planted  on  seaware  and  guano  being  earlier  at  maturity 
than  where  eeaware  only,  or  stable  manure  hud  been 
n)>plicd,  they  were  dug  and  used  in  the  house  and  by  the 
pii^H  immediately  after  the  early  Potatoes  were  done. 
The  man  who  lilted  them,  however,  states  that  he  believes 
tin  re  was  nearly  a  half — at  all  events  u  third — more 
Potatoes  on  tho  land  munurcd  with  seaware  and  guano 
than  on  that  with  seaware  alone,  and  they  wore  u  very 
large  crop,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Covering  the  sfiq.- 
wuru  by  the  plough,  us  soon  us  it  is  laid  on  the  land,  is 
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a  good  way  of  usiog  that  manure  — perhaps  about  the 
^)e8t — as  its  substance  is  preserved  in  the  soil,   which  it 
helps  to  meliorate,  during  the  process  of  decomposition. 
I  have  been  induced  to  send  you  the  above  simple  st;ite- 
ment  in    regard   to   planting   Potatoes  on  seaware  and 
guano,  not  because  I  suppose  there  is  any  new  discovery 
involved,  but  from  a  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
agriculturists  who  have  the  benefit  of  seaware  for  manure, 
to  a  mode  by  which  they  may  raise  excellent  crops  of 
Potatoes  at  a  moderate  expense.     I  am  well  aware  that 
abundant  crops  of  Potatoes  are  often  grown,  especially 
on  mossy  or  soft  land,  manured  with  a  large  quantity  of 
seaware  alone  ;  but  the  quality  is  rarely  good,  and  the 
crop  is  generally  late  in  ripening — in  fact,  scarcely  fit  for 
anything  but  seed.   .  On  good  dry  land  there  is  no  doubt 
that  fair  crops  of  Potatoes  are  raised  with  seaware  for 
manure,  but  even  here  large  quantities  of  this  manure 
must  be  used.     I  propose  next  season  to  try  Turnips 
manured  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  with  seaware  ploughed 
down  in  winter,  and  guano  applied  at  sowing  time,  and 
have  sanguine  hopes  that  the  experiment  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful one. — J.  Paterso7i,  Whilchouse,  Arran,  Oct,  17. 
'      AUolments. — There  appears  to  be  a  project  on  foot  to 
regulate  allotments  by  legislative  interference — a  scheme 
pregnant  with  many  evils,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  whicK  this  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  man  should 
be   based.     There  are  objections  to  any  measure  com- 
j)elling  a  parish  to  provide  garden  plots  for  labourers  : — 
An  extra  expense   is  entailed  upon   rate-payers,  a  con- 
siderable  part   of  which   must  necessarily  fall  upon  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  are  hardly  able  to  bear  their 
present  burthens;  the  number  of  parish  officers,  already 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  management  of  parochial 
affairs,  would  be  increased.      It  may  be  said,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  compel  parishes  to  provide  land  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  labourers  and  artisans,  will  improve  their 
condition,  and  decrease  the  pauper  lists.  But  a  difficulty 
will  naturally  arise,  as  to  who  are  the  proper  objects  to 
benefit  by  the  proposed  law.      Now,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  small  rate-payers  are  part  tenants  in  renting  the 
land,  and  will  have  to  pay  their  proportion  in  the  event  of 
there  being  any  defaulters,  they  will  expect,  and  with  some 
justice,  a  portion  of  it  as  gardens  for  themselves.    These 
applications  will   lead  to  constant  bickerings  and  con- 
fusion.   Again,  the  wardens  to  be  elected  as  managers 
•will  be  placed  in  no  enviable  position,  and  will  find  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  an  equitable   adjustment  of 
claims,   which  will  prevent  competent  men  from  under- 
taking such  harassing  duties  as  they  will  have  to  perform. 
Let  us  suppose  Parliament  to  have  passed  the  Allotment 
Bill,  and  a  half-rural  parish  is  desirous  to  act  upon  it. 
Officers  are  appointed,  and  instructed  to  hire  20  acres  of 
land,  and  apportion  them  into  equal  parts,amongst  60  heads 
of  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  capable  of 
working  in  their  respective  families.      This  is  all  very 
good,  provided  you  have  only  the  above  number  ;  but  if 
there  are  300,  instead  of  60,  who  assert  their  right  to  the 
indulgence,  being  themselves  charged  with  a  share  of  the 
expenses,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  in  the  receipts  for  rent, 
what  is  now  to  be  done?     How  are  you  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  parties.^     You   cannot   say  to  the 
hard-working  man,  who  has  never  yet  troubled  the  parish, 
and  who  has  been  struggling  through  all  times  to  preserve 
his  independence,   *'You  can  live  without  an  increased 
income — we  must  pass  you  over,  to   relieve  the  parish 
rates  and  get  rid  of  an  idle  man."      Take  your  idle  man, 
and  what   is   the  result  ? — no  rent,  and  an   additional 
charge  to  the  industrious  individual  who  was  refused  the 
land.     The  Allofment  System  can  only  be  applied  with 
success,  either  by  individuals  or  a  society,  apart  from 
parish  officers  or  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  subdivision  of 
land  into  small  holdings  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and 
can  never  answer  any   good  purpose.     No  man  who  is 
dependent  upon  his  daily  labouV  should  have  more  ground 
than  himself  and  his  family  can  look  after  during  their 
leisure  hours — and  in  few  instances  more  than  half  an 
acre.  Spade  husbandry  having  been  proved  to  be  so  much 
superior  to  ploughing,  how  comes  it  that  farmers  do  not 
more    generally    use     the     surplus    strength    bf   their 
parish  in  this  lucrative  manner?     Dibbling  is  done  by 
contract ;  and  why  should  not  digging  a  field  be  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  navigating — by  gangs  ?     Here  is 
at  once  a  fruitful  source   of  occupation,  which    would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  allotments,  and 
render  sufficiently  effective  the  common  practice  of  letting 
garden   plots.     Prejudice   exists  against  the   spade  as  a 
chief  agricultural  implement,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
However,  an  increased  produce  and  lowering  the  rates 
will  amply  repay  the  experiment,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
practical  men  will  acknowledge  ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see 
it  more  commonly  in  vogue.     I  am  fully  convinced  that 
a  number  of  individuals  may   almost  always  be  found, 
resident  in  a  parish,  who  will  be  ready  to  superintend 
any  plan  which  may  be  brought  forward  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  with- 
out   the  assistance    of  legislative  enactments.     Persons 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  working  men,  should, 
before  they   advocate  any  plan  which  may  increase  the 
rates,  attend   regularly  all  parish  vestries  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, which  would  convince  them  of  the  impossibility 
of  squeezing  more  out  of  the  small  rate-payers  than  is  at 
present  annually  obtained  from  them. — Falcon, 

Roots  of  Wheat. — 1  gratefully  acknowledge  the  reply 
of  "  J.  C.  C."  to  my  query  on  this  subject.  I  was  not 
aware  that  attention  had  ever  been  publicly  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  having  this  summer  traced  the  roots  of 
Wheat  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  five  feet,  I  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  agriculturists  were  aware  of  the  fact.  In 
forming  a  kitchen  garden  I  had  occasion  to  trench 
Wheat-field,  and  found    that  the   soil  was  matted  with 


fibres  to  the  depth  of  about  4  feet  C,  but  stronger  roots 
extended  belov?  that  depth  and  were  traced  from  5  feet 
to  5  feet  6.  The  Wheat  was  a  dwarfish  variety,  Red  : 
so  that  the  roots  were,  as  "  J.  C.  C."  remarks,  consi- 
derably longer  than  the  stems.  In  the  last  two  months 
I  have  asked  many  not  unscientific  farmers  how  deep 
Wheat  roots  ?  I  have  not  found  one  who  could  answer 
the  question,  and  I  suspect  if  the  Council  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  were  catechised,  few,  if  any,  would  know 
anything  about  it.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  you 
would  confer  a  benefit  on  farmers  generally,  if  yon  would 
embody  the  contents  of  "  J.  C.  C.'s"  information  in  your 
Leading  Article  and  make  it  known  that  the  average 
depth  to  which  Wheat  roots  is  5  feet  ;  which  would,  I 
suspect,  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  draining  and 
subsoil-ploughing,  and  other  novel  operations  of  agricul- 
ture, than  any  other  which  can  be  urged  ;  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  astonish,  even  to  incredulity,  19  out  of  20 
of  your  readers  ;  not  to  say  99  out  of  a  100. — J.  R. 

Salt  as  jManure. — My  neighbours  are  crying  out 
lustily  against  the  depredations  of  the  slugs  amongst 
their  Potato  crops,  scarcely  one  being  free  from  severe 
marks.  I  have  escaped  this  visitation  ;  I  attribute  it 
entirely  to  having  used  salt  last  year.  After  my  ground 
was  cleared  of  the  produce,  I  had  it  turned  up  rough 
and  sowed  salt'  broadcast  over  it;  I  also  used  a  consi- 
derable^quantity  on  my  refuse  heap,  which  accumulates 
duriag  seven  or  eight  months,  and  is  composed  of  any- 
thing and  everything  I  can  collect  on  the  premises, 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  converting  into  manure. 
— Falcon. 

Ckidham  Wheat. — In  answer  to  your  Correspondent 
"Kirklington,"  I  beg  to  inform  you  th~t  Chidham  Wheat 
is  derived  from  a  single  stem  of  Wheat  found  in  a  hedge 
at  Chidham  in  Susses,  on  the  farm  now  held  by  Mro  E. 
Wyatt,  and  is  called  so  after  the  place.  In  Hants  some 
call  it  Hedge  Wheat.— 7?.  Gibbs,  Guildford, 

On  Harnessing  Draught  Animals. — On  seeing  the 
print  of  a  portion  of  a  horse  and  draught-chains  in  your 
columns,  I  was  induced  to  read  the  paragraph  relating  to 
it,  and  not  approving  of  the  plan  of  harnessing  there 
recommended,  1  was  glad  to  see  "  A.  J.'s"  objections  to 
it  in  No.  39.     I  agree  with  him  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  yet  am  willing  to  give  due  weight  to  your  argument  in 
favour  of  the  plan  to  which  he  objects,  even  if  it  would  do 
so,  to  strengthen  it  by  relating  a  nearly  similar  anecdote. 
A  fellow  pupil  called  to  me,  *' Try  if  you   are  stronger 
than  1  am,  and  pull  out  this  roller."      I  attempted  and 
failed.     Our  tutor  looking   on   said,   "  I  can  tell  you 
what  will  enable  either  of  you  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Let  one  get  on  the  other's  back."     We  severally  did  so, 
and  could  perform  it  with  ease.  I  am  confident  no  means 
of  adjusting  the  rope  to  our  bodies  would  have  enabled 
either  of  us  to  have  pulled  the  roller  from  whence  it  was, 
without  some  additional  weight  to  have  given  us  firmer 
footiog.     Now,  in  the  plan  of  harnessing  recommended, 
the  object  being  to  relieve  the  shoulder  at  the  expense  of 
the  back,  there  can  be  no  additional  weight.(!)  My  prin- 
cipal objection  to  your  plan  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked.     I   think  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  this 
method  of  harnessing,  the  greater  the  tension,  the  more 
the  back-band  is  drawn  down,  the  more  wilt  the  neck-col- 
lar beraised  against  the  animal's  windpipe,  thereby  tending 
to  choke  him.     As  a  proof  of  such  tendency  I  may  pei- 
haps  be  allowed  another  anecdote.     Three  or  four  years 
ago,  whilst  riding,  I  met  my  carter  half  way  up  a  Devon- 
shire-hill,  with  a  load  of  coal.     I  stopped  him  to  give 
some    directions  for    the    morrow,  and  remarked  that 
the  back-chain  was  too  tight — the  horse  would  choke.  He 
replied,  "  Oh  no,  sir,  I  was  obliged  to  load  forward  to 
get  from  the  vessel's  side."  The  drag-staff  was  down,  but 
the  shaft-horse,  a  remarkably  staunch  yet  nervous  animal, 
refusing   to  yield,  within  two  minutes  fell  on  his  side. 
I  consider  the  usual  method  adopted  in  this  country  of 
attaching  the  trace  to  the  collar,  cramps  and  confines  the 
shoulders   more  than  necessary,  and  that  it  would  do  so 
much    less  if  attached  higher  up  the  collar,  and  thus 
render  the  carriage-horse  less  unfit  for  riding.      It  is  the 
tension  or  draught  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  I 
consider   that   makes  the  harness-horse  so  stilty  in  bis 
action.     This  I  have  in  great  measure  prevented  in  m>f 
carriage-horses,   by  using  the  swing  instead  of  the  fixed 
splinter-bar,  and  believe,  1  shall  entirely  do  so,  by  using 
Bencraft's  patent  hames.      This  invention  is  a  boon  to 
the  coach-horse.     I  would  recommend  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar contrivance  for  the  use  of  the  cart-horse  also. — B. 
Chilo. 

Scotch  Faming. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
English  brother  farmers  who  read  this  Gfl^re^/e,  to  hear 
from  one  who  has  just  crossed  the  border  for  the  first 
time,  an  account  of  a  few  variations  which  meet  the  eye 
in  Scotland,  from  the  farming  practised  in  our  "  ain  dear 
land,"  as  most  of  us  consider  Scotland  the  mother  of  im- 
proved agriculture.  It  was  chiefly  a  bird's-eye  view  I 
could  take  of  the  country  as  travelling  by  coach,  with 
the  exception  of  having  a  talk  with  one  or  two  farmers. 
The  firs':  thing  which  must  attract  attention  on  entering 
Scotland  is  the  intelligent  physiognomies  of  the  children. 
This  remark  may  appear  rather  inappropriate,  but  I 
believe  that  education  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  farm- 
ing. Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  curious 
appearance  of  perhaps  from  twenty  to  forty  stacks,  and 
sometimes  more  than  eighty,  near  the  farm  steadings, 
about  half  the  size  of  our  round  ones,  but  most  of  them 
not  thatched  nearly  so  well  as  those  in  England.  The 
part  I  first  went  through  was  East  Lothian  from  Berwick, 
and  then  nearly  through  the  heart  of  Mid-Lothian  to 
Edinburgh,  from  there  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  St. 
Andrews,  through  the  fertile  county  of  Fife  ;  and  in  that 
distance  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  I  only  saw  two 


slovenly  fields  (which  were  between  Cupar  and  St. 
Andrews),  out  of  which  the  Potatoes  had  not  been  taken. 
The  reason  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  weeds  in  these 
was,  I  suppose,  because  the  land  had  been  allowed  to  get 
foul  frith  previous  crops.  I  noticed  also  that  they 
ploughed  the  farmyard  manure  into  the  ground  iu  a  very 
green  state,  which  no  doubt,  where  theiland  is  stiff,  has 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  keeping  it  open.  Another 
novelty  was  that  every  plough  I  saw  was  made  of  iron, 
and  in  some  few  fields  thty  were  working  one-horse 
ploughs,  I  suppose  to  open  a  seed  furrow  for  Wheat. 
The  land  I  saw  varied  nearly  as  much  as  in  England, 
although  none  of  it  required  more  than  a  pair  of  horses 
to  work  the  plough,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  parts 
of  England,  By  inquiry  I  found  the  Scotch  do  nearly 
all  their  weeding  at  the  summer  fallow,  and  at  that  time 
employ  large  numbers  of  women.  What  surprised  me 
exceedingly  was  not  to  see  one  Corn-drill,  but  quantities 
of  Wheat  being  sown  broadcast.  If  I  had  seen  pressing 
in  vogue,  or  any  other  mode  more  adapted  for  light  land, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the 
drill.  I  may  as  well  add,  that  at  a  large  farm  where  I  was, 
they  only  had  the  old  kind  of  Turnip  cutter,  and  not  any 
chaff-cutting  machine  for  the  horses.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  looks  something  like  the  son  going  a-bead 
of  his  mother — comparing  the  best  farming  of  England 
with  that  of  Scotland.  The  Turnip  crops  are  much 
better  here  than  in  most  parts  of  England ;  and  I  believe 
they  have  an  average  crop  of  Potatoes,  which  they  pit  in 
the  fields,  where  you  may  sometimes  see  heaps  a  hundred 
yards  long.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  many  of 
our  improved  implements  introduced  into  this  far-famed 
country.  The  land  certainly  does  immense  credit  to  the 
farmers,  taking  into  consideration  the  climate  they  have 
to  contend  with. —  Titus  Oats. 


'  Societies. 

EAST  CUMBERLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  and  Show  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  Ellison,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Stock,  gave  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  \isiog  bones  and  guano  with  respect 
to  the  Turnip  crop.     He  had  used  four  tons  of  guano 
this  year,  African  and  Peruvian,  and  from  the  appearances 
of  the  Turnip  crop   the  African  had  answered  as  well  as 
the  Peruvian,  although  there  was  a  wonderful  difference 
in  their  price.     He  also  had  some  Turnips  sown  with 
bones,  which  were  likely  to  yield  about  23  per  cent,  less 
than  those  which  had  been  sown  with  the  guano.    Nov? 
this  was  singular,  after  what  he  bad  heard  a  very  res- 
pectable farmer   state,  that  on  his  farm  the  only  effect 
on  Grass  was  to    make  it  a  greener  colour,  and  that 
though  it  made  Corn  greener  for  a  while  at    first,  it 
had  no  material  effect  upon  the  quantity  produced.    This 
soil  was  on  a  thin  limestone  bed,  but  he  had  tried  it  upon 
peat  moss,  and  it  acted  equally  well.  With  respect  to  the 
permanency  of  its  effects,  he  could  not  yet  ascertain  it  so 
well,  and  it  was  a  known  fact  that  bones  were  permanent 
in  their  effect.     Corn  from  land  which  had  been  bone- 
manured  would  be  stronger  than  from  that  produced  by 
farmyard  manure.  But  if  they  might  believe  a  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  effect  of  guano  was  permanent,  and  therefore 
great  benefit  might  be  expected  from  its  introduction. 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  Potatoes. 
He  held  an  agency  in  Lancashire  in   14   townships,  and 
had  therefore  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation, 
and  be  might  say  that  Potatoes  there  were  a  very  failing 
crop  indeed  ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  could  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  cutting  the  Potatoes  before  planting  them 
as  seed.     It  was   a  common    saying  with  many  people 
whose    Potato    crops   had   failed,   that   they   had   been 
carried  off  by  the  dry  rot.     But  it  was  no  such  thing. (?) 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  an  insect  which  penetrated 
through  the  Potato  when  it  was  cut,  and  ate  up  all  its 
juices,  so  that  it  was  impossible  the  stem  could  flourish. 
He  had  examined  Potatoes  in  this  way,  and  on  taking 
them  up,  after  being  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the 
ground,  the  inside  of  the  Potato  was  found  like  a' sponge, 
and  perforated  with  small  holes.     He  had  this  year  six 
acres  of  Potatoes,  and  they  were  all  planted  whole.     He 
had  also  an  acre  in  which  the  seed  was  cut,  by  way  of 
satisfying  his  neighbours,  and  enabling  them  to  judge  of 
the  difference  of  produce  between  the  two  modes.     The 
six  acres  were  as  good  as  heart  could  wish  for,  while  the 
acre   in   which  the  seed  was  cut  was  not  half  a  crop. 
There  was  a  tenant  whom  three  years  ago  he  threatened 
to   turn  off  his  farm  if  he  continued  to  cut  his  Potato 
seed.     He  had  seen  him  the  other  day,   and  he  told  him 
that  it  would  have  been  90/.  in  his  pocket,  if  he  had 
followed  his  advice,  as  he  had  lost  30/.  a  year  by  the  old 
practice.     A  very  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the  worm 
amongst  Potatoes  was  to  wash  them.     Experiments  of 
this  kind  had  been  made,  and  those  Potatoes  which  had 
been  washed  when  laid  up  for  seed  were  found  to  befl 
entirely  exempt  from   this  disease,  which  arose  from  the" 
egg  of  an  insect  being  deposited  in  the  eye  of  the  Potato. 
By  washing  the  Potatoes  in  the  autumn,  the  ova  were  of 
course  washed  out,  and  all  danger  obviated. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
3Tonmouth. — At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Club» 
Mr.  Crawfurd  made  the  following  remarks  : — The  first 
consideration  in  Agriculture  is  climate  ;  this  is  more  of 
a  grazing  than  a  corn  country  ;  our  green  fields  are  un- 
equalled, but  our  corn-growing  is  surpassed  in  many 
countries.  An  English  meadow  will  fat  a  large  ox, 
while  many  other  countries  have  not  pasture  to 
feed  a  rabbit.  That  shows  our  prodigious  advantage 
over  other  countries  as  a  grazing  country.     Our  country 
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is  capable  of  producing  green  crops,  while  in  the  | 
South  of  Europe  they  are  unahle  to  grow  a  Turnip  or  ; 
Mangold  Wurzel.  South  Australia  is  not  capable  of  grow- 
ing a  third  of  the  turnips  we  are  able  to  produce.  The 
subject  of  draining  is  in  this  country  most  important ; 
in  other  countries  there  is  a  lack  of  water,  while  in  ours 
there  is  a  superfluity.  Arthur  Young,  when  he  went  to 
Spain,  said  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  land  there  was 
nothing— water  everything.  The  subject  of  irrigation 
deserves  every  attention ;  for  himself,  he  proposed  to 
make  15  or  16  acres  of  water  meadow  ;  and  he  would 
tell  them  the  result  of  what  he  had  already  done.  On  a 
piece  of  7  acres  he  had  mown  on  an  average  of  3  tons 
per  acre  for  his  first  crop,  and  2^  tons  for  the  second, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  pro- 
duced half  as  much.  But  there  was  another  kind  of 
irrigation.  He  had  constructed  a  tank  for  the  reception 
of  the  liquid  from  this  dung  heap,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
piece  of  land  not  an  acre,  is  now  worth  five  acres  of  com- 
mon meadow.  It  had  been  fed  by  sheep  for  a  month,  after 
■which  he  cut  away  2  tons,  and  afterwards  2V  tons,  being 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  4  tons  of  hay  from  two  crops  ; 
and  there  was  another  crop  on  the  ground  which  he 
hoped  to  mow  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Suppose  hay  to  be 
worth  41.  a  ton.  that  would  be  at  the  rate  of  -24/.  an  acre  ; 
and  he  would  defy  them  to  produce  anything  else  of  that 
value  on  the  same  quantity  of  land. 

Oliert/  St.  Man/ s.— Hedges. — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  unauitnously  agreed  to  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Club— IG  members  present.  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion for  the  evening  was,  The.most  suitable  Size  for  In- 
closures  on  Devonshire  Farms,  and  the  best  Mode  of 
keeping  the  Hedges.  It  was  resolved  unanimously,  That 
on  a  farm,  containing  100  acres  of  arable  land,  with  an 
average  proportion  of  pasture,  the  tillage  land  may  be 
best  cultivated  by  being  divided  into  inclosures  of  not 
less  than  10  ;^cres  each.  A  majority  of  the  meeting  were 
prepared  to  say  not  less  than  15  acres  ;  but  the  number 
10  was  inserted  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.  With  regard 
to  the  hedges  it  was  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  pared 
down  to  the  narrowest  practical  limits,  consistent  with 
the  keeping  of  a  sufBcient  fence,  and  annually  shorn. 
As  the  above  are  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  they  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. — Western  Times. 
North  CornicaiL — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Club, 
the  subject  of  Pickling  Wheat  for  Seed  was  intro- 
duced for  discussion.  Mr-  Bray  recommended  the 
applica'ion  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  stone)  dissolved 
in  water,  \  cured  on  the  grain  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  per  16  gallons  of  "Wheat — to  draw  off 
the  Lqnid  not  imbibed  by  the  grain,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  blue  stone  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
each  followiiig  bag. — Mr.  Rowe  stated  that  a  paper  was 
read  by  Professor  Henslow  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Diseases  of  Wheat,  and 
that  after  reviewing  the  several  methods  adopted  in  pre- 
paring the  grain  for  seed.  Professor  Henslow  gave  the 
preference  to  the  sulphate  of  copper — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright  stated,  that  he  had  applied  during  the  season 
some  manure  of  the  finest  description  as  top-dressing, 
and  in  the  same  field  he  had  also  appHed  the  straw 
covering.  The  result  was,  that  where  he  applied  the 
straw  his  Grasses  were  improved  in  quality  ;  while  the 
parts  of  the  f.eld  to  which  he  had  applied  the  manure, 
omitting  the  straw  covering,  produced  only  the  Eaver 
and  Daisy.  He  also  mentioned  that  his  dairy  imme- 
diately improved  when  his  cows  were  put  on  his  strawed 
field ;  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  milk  was  improved. — Mr.  Williams,  of  Launcells 
Barton,  had  applied  the  fibrous  covering.  From 
the  portion  of  a  field  which  had  been  under  the 
operation  of  the  straw  for  seven  weeks  (during  which 
time  be  had  lifted  it  twice)  he  cut  3  tons  2  cwt.  and 
96  lb.  of  green  Grass  per  acre,  which  weighed  when  dry 
exactly  a  ton.  From  the  portion  not  strawed,  he  could 
not  cot  an  ounce.  He  applied  .58  bundles  per  acre,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  straw  had  much  diminished  in  qua- 
lity.—Several  members  expressed  their  opinion  that  cattle 
fed  off  ibe  Grass  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  straw, 
in  preference  to  that  not  so  operated  on, — The  Chairman 
then  called  on  Mr.  W.  Bray  for  his  paper  on  the  Eco- 
nomy of  Labour.  Mr.  Bray,  in  introducing  the  subject, 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  recommending  any  change 
witLont  the  risk  of  creating  strong  feeling  and  excitement 
in  the  mind  of  the  labourer,  notwithstanding  that  their 
only  object  wan  Ibe  improvement  of  hia  condition.  It 
had  ever  been  his  belief,  and  all  his  experience  had  con- 
firmed it,  that  good  wages  get  good  men.  Witli  respect 
to  the  eubj^ct  before  the  meeting,  his  opinion  was  thMt  in 
ordff  to  economy,  ever)thing  on  a  farm  should  be  clone 
with  regularicy  as  to  time  ;  the  honni  of  labour  should 
be  fixed,  and  every  labourer  sliould  be  expected  to  com- 
meoce  bin  work  at  a  given  hour  in  tbe  mornini;;  the 
dinner  time  »hould  also  be  settled,  and  all  should  cease 
their  lahoor  at  a  (^ivvu  time,  whether  at  12  or  hill-past, 
aod  recommence  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed, 
'ay  an  hour  through  tbe  snmmf^r,  and  half  that  time  in 
the  winter.  In  fact  the  labouretft*  hours  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  regularly  acted  on,  Mr.  Bray  then  went  on 
to  deicribe  at  some  length  the  irre^^ularilits  now  existing 
in  the  district,  and  thfir  injurious  rtnults.  After  strongly 
tirgiog  the  propriety  of  removing  these  irregnlurilics,  on 
the  ground  thtt  such  a  change  would  tend  lo  a  hotter 
nnderstanding  between  master  snd  man,  by  rf!moving 
many  causes  of  needless  distrust  and  suspicion,  Mr.  liray 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
what  constitates  a  fairday's  work  in  thr:  various  kinds 
of  afiricuitural  hibonr  should  be  determined  nnd  generally 
qnderslood-  From  inquiries,  he  found  that  at  present 
there  cilited  not  only  Tarions  but  also  contradictory 


opinions  on  the  question;  the  difference  in  the  statements 
made  to  him  by  different  farmers,  amounted  to  15,  20, 
25,  and  even  to  50  per  cent.  He  thought  that  there 
should  be  some  fixed  rule,  that  some  of  the  practical  men 
of  the  neighbourhood  should  give  the  subject  a  careful 
consideration,  and  state  in  a  tabular  form  their  conclu- 
sions, so  that  what  was  deemed  a  day's  work,  according 
to  the  custom  or  usage  of  the  neighbourhood,  should  be 
generally  known.  He  thought  that  this  would  open  the 
way  to  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labour  being  done  by 
piece-work,  a  mode  of  labouring  every  way  more  desir- 
able for  the  labourers,  and  tending  in  his  opinion  to 
improve  their  condition — especially  the  industrious  and 
able-bodied  among  them  ;  a  mode,  too.  which  would 
ultimately  tend  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  their  em- 
ployers. It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  great 
difference  found  to  exist  on  the  same  species  of  work 
would  prevent  its  general  adoption,  but  he  would  remind 
them  that  it  was  the  same  with  manufactures,  and  yet 
most  of  that  work  was  done  by  the  piece.  Others  might 
say,  the  men  will  slight  their  work ;  but  they  had  the 
same  resource  as  they  have  in  manufactories  ;  such  men 
should  be  discharged,  and  others  taken  that  will  do  better. 
— An  interesting  discussion  followed,  concluded  by  Mr. 
James  moving  for  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  labour  of  the  various  kinds  usually  performed,  and  to 
settle  the  hours  of  labour,  in  order  that  a  uniform  system 
might  obtain  in  the  district. 

Horncastle. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Horncastle,  on  the  3d  instant.  The  following 
remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Loft, of  Trusthorpe: — "The 
landlords  have  not  done  all  they  might  do,  in  promot- 
ing the  employment  and  welfare  of  the  industrious  classes. 
There  is  one  thing  in  which  they  can  materially  assist 
them — by  breaking  up  of  Grass-land.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  Grass-land  (I  should  call  it  waste  land)  that  might 
be  broken  up  with  the  greatest  advantage.  I  know  very 
well  that  it  would  be  utterly  profitless  to  break  up  the 
worst  descriptions  of  Grass-land.  But  the  land  that  I 
mean  should  be  broken  up  is  not  of  the  worst  quality 
but  of  a  middle  description — land  full  of  water,  and  gene- 
rally producing  nothing  but  Rushes.  You  are  all  prac- 
tical men,  and  I  know  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am 
saying.  You  must  break  up  Grass-land  if  you  would 
increase  the  value  of  your  farms,  the  amount  of  your 
produce,  and  the  demand  for  labour.  Which  farm  is  it 
that  does  most  good  to  the  community  ?  I  ansvrer,  iind 
you  will  all  answer,  that  which  aftbrds  the  greatest  amount 
of  labour,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  food;  and  I 
say  by  this  means  you  will  give  employment  to  more 
labourers,  and  greatly  increase  the  produce.  I  know 
that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  this  part  of 
the  county  of  late  years,  by  breaking  up  what  is  called 
Grass-land.  I  can  recollect,  and  my  life  is  not  a  long 
one,  when  you  might  travel  from  this  very  town  of  Horn- 
castle to  Caistor,  and  see  wold  land  covered  with  Gorse 
and  Bracken,  and  now  they  produce  plentiful  crops  oE' 
Wheat,  of  seeds,  and  of  Turnips.  I  know  that  landlords 
generally  entertained  a  great  prejudice  against  ploughing 
up  Grass-land,  but  where  they  have  permitted  it,  it  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  results.  I  occupy  a  farm 
at  Market  Stainton,  where  I  have  had  liberty  to  break 
up  upwards  of  100  acres.  It  is  now  only  twelve  years 
since  I  entered  upon  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  I 
grow  three  times  more  corn,  and  keep  more  stock  by 
half ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  the  property  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  it 
would  make  from  15/.  to  20^.  per  acre  more  than  in  its 
original  state.  I  know  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
land  in  this  county  which  is  now  almost  profitless,  which 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  corn,  employ 
a  large  amount  of  labour,  and  be  greatly  improved  in 
value  by  this  process." — Mr.  Brothwell  stated  that  he 
went  to  visit  a  large  farm,  but  looked  in  vain  for  a  piece 
of  Grass-land.  He  said,  "  Where  is  your  Grass-land  ?  " 
"  I  have  none,"  said  his  friend,  "  and  I  want  none  ;  it 's 
only  the  old-fashioned  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Witham  that  want  Grass-land."  Mr.  B,  stared  at  him, 
and  began  to  think  that  his  horse  would  only  be  badly 
off  for  provender,  but  he  found  he  need  not  have  feared  ; 
his  horse  was  well  supplied  with  corn  and  seeds,  and  his 
friend,  who  is  a  most  successful  and  intelligent  farmer, 
had  no  more  Grass-land  than  his  house  paddock. — Mr. 
Stanhope  said,  "  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  a  good 
deal,  and  have  talked  with  several  gentlemen  on  the 
subject,  find  I  think  nobody  would  plough  up  good  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  nobody  would  keep  bad.  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  in  a  hurry  what  I  should  afterv/ards  be  sorry 
fnr.  ]t  is  easy  lo  say  plough  up  Grass-land.  I  know 
it  is  so  much  easier  tu  jilough  up  Grass-land  than  it  is 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  condition,  that  we  ought 
to  well  consider  the  matter.  Only  the  other  day  1 
rode  down  into  the  Fen;  1  was  shown  a  piece  of  land, 
and  was  aeked  what  it  was.  It  might  have  been  any- 
thing fur  what  I  could  see.  I  was  told  it  was  seeds,  but 
there  really  was  nothing  on  it.  I  was  afterwards  told 
that  that  very  field  had  been  one  of  the  best  Grasa-licIdH 
in  the  county.  Itbehovea  gentlemen  to  Ik;  very  cuutiou;, 
nn'l  kno-.v  ivliat  they  are  doing,  before  they  disturb  such 
land.  Wu  have  been  told  of  the  benefits  that  would 
arise  from  ploughing  up  ihe  Grfiss-Iund  that  is  covered 
with  KuftheH,  and  of  the  Cfiiploymeiit  it  would  afford  to 
the  labdurer;  but,  getitlenuin,  I  should  first  wiwh  to 
employ  the  labourers  i[)  thorougiily  undcrdruining  that 
land  ;  I  would  then  manure  it  well,  and  give  it  u  fair 
trial,  and  if  it  did  not  then  rum  out  well,  und  it  would 
be  inofc  advfiniHgeouH  to  plough  it  up,  so  Irt  it  be." 

Tririfj. — At  the  fourth  annuiil  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, lately  held,  the  Chiiirmun,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon, 
observed  that — In  Morayshire  he  had  uiec  with  a  gentle- 


man who  informed  him  that  he  had  recently  seen  on  the 
farm  of  Findrassie  a  plot  of  land  which  seemed  to  bear 
Barley  and  Clover  as  if  they  were  growing  on  a  dunghill, 
and  that  that  effect  was  produced  by  singular  means.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  Forster,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  him 
an  account  of  the  subject,  which  was  the  novel  and  sur- 
prising one  of  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  growth 
of  plants.  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Taunton,  had  long  since 
proved  that  the  free  electricity  of  the  air  might  be  easily 
collected  by  wire  suspended  on  poles  of  wood  at  many 
feet  from  the  earth's  surface.  Dr.  Forster  placed  two 
poles  four  feet  high  in  his  front  lawn,  which  had  been 
recently  laid  down  with  Chevalier  Barley  and  Grass,  and 
over  those  poles,  which  were  due  north  and  south  of 
each  other,  he  stretched  a  common  piece  of  iron  wire, 
fixing  the  two^ends  of  it  to  stout  wooden  pins,  driven  in 
close  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  plot  of  eight 
English  poles,  and  around  the  edges,  which  were  straight 
lines,  he  sunk  about  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the 
earth  two  wires  of  equal  length,  the  ends  of  which  were 
fixed  and  in  contact  with  the  two  ends  of  the  suspended 
wire,  which  were  meant  not  to  be  too  tight,  for  its  con- 
traction in  cold  nights  would  break  it  in  two,  or  pull 
away  the  fixtures,  and  thus  defeat  the  object.  Dr. 
Forster  formed  two  of  these  plots  for  experiment,  mea- 
suring eight  square  poles  each  ;  and  then,  proceeding  to 
criticise  his  work,  he  sought  the  aid  of  Noad's  "  Popular 
Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvanism,"  and  almost  the 
first  half-hour's  perusal  showed  him  that  there  was  such 
an  error  in  one  part  of  his  plan  as  would  effectually  de- 
feat his  intention.  This  was,  that  the  point  of  a  blade  of 
grass  or  young  Corn-plant  has  the  most  extraordinary 
faculty  or  power  of  attracting  or  appropriating  to  itself 
all  the  free  electricity  present,  at  four  times  the  distance 
that  the  finest  point  of  metal  could.  So  that  when  the 
points  of  the  Barley-plants  should  reach  one  foot  high  all 
the  electricity  that  the  suspended  wire  might  collect  and 
convey  through  the  buried  wire  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  would  be  abstracted  by  the  leaves  of  the  Barley, 
and  thus  the  suspended  wire,  getting  nothing  from  the 
air,  could  not,  of  course,  supply  anything,  so  that  all 
electrical  influence  would  cease.  Dr.  Forster,  therefore, 
placed  poles  11  feet  high  above  the  surface,  with  wires, 
S:c.,  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the  space  surrounded 
by  the  buried  wire  was  24  poles  English  measure.  All 
the  results  are  yet  imperfectly  known,  but  the  following 
were  evident : — The  Barley  plants  on  the  two  smaller 
plots  (of  eit;ht  poles  each)  soon  became  darker  in  colour, 
and  grew  faster  until  they  had  attained  to  about  a  foot 
in  height  ;  the  darker  green  colour  then  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  was  no 
perceptible  difi^erence  but  iu  the  height  of  the  young 
Barley  plants,  and  even  this  ceased  to  be  very  apparent 
as  the  crop  advanced.  When  the  Barley  of  the  larger, 
or  24  poles  plot,  was  six  inches  high,  it  assumed  the 
same  lively  dark  green,  and  grew  faster  than  the  sur- 
rounding unelectrified  Barley  plant,  and  this  difference 
it  maintained  up  to  the  last,  except  that  the  colour,  of 
course,  in  time  became  yellow,  and  it  was  curious  that 
this  change  occurred  later  than  in  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
The  number  of  stooks  or  shocks  was  also  greater,  and 
each  larger  when  reaped;  the  ears  from  one  grain  of 
seed  were  more  numerous  and  longer,  the  Corn  also  was 
larger  and  harder. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hop-growing. — As  to  the  tying  of  Hops,  the  buds  that 
do  not  clasp  of  themselves  to  the  nearest  pole  when  they 
are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  must  be  guided  to 
it  by  the  hand  turning  them  to  the  sun,  whose  course 
they  always  follow.  They  must  be  bound  with  withered 
rushes,  but  not  so  close  as  to  hinder  them  from  climbing 
up  the  pole.  Continue  to  do  this  till  all  the  poles  ar& 
furnished  with  bines,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole,  and  all  the  sprouts  and  bines  that  you  have 
no  occasion  for  are  plucked  up  ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
young,  then  none  of  these  useless  bines  should  be 
plucked  up,  but  should  be  wrapped  up  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  hill.  When  the  bines  are  grown  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  hands,  if  they  forsake  the  poles,  you 
should  make  use  of  a  stand-ladder  iu  tying  them  up. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  when  you  have  made  an  end  of 
tying  them,  the  ground  must  have  the  summer  dressing  : 
this  is  done  by  casting  up  with  the  spade  some  fine  earth 
into  every  hill.  A  month  after  this,  hoe  the  alleys  with 
a  Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  convenient  big- 
nesp.  About  the  middle  of  July  Hops  begin  to  blossom, 
and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  the  end  of  August.  A 
judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripeness  by  their  strong 
scent,  their  hiirdness,  and  the  brownish  colour  of  their 
seed.  When  by  these  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe, 
they  must  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  possible  ;  for 
if  at  thia  time  a  storm  of  wind  should  come,  it  would  do 
them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and  bruis- 
ing and  discolouring  the  Hops;  and  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  Hops  picked  green  and  bright,  will  sell  for 
a  third  more  than  those  which  were  discoloured  and 
brown.  The  most  convenient  way  of  jiickiug  them  is^ 
into  a  long  Bquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a 
cloth  hanging  on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the 
Mopa  ua  they  are  picked.  The  frame  is  composed  of 
four  piccLs  of  wood  joined  together,  supported  by  four 
legs,  wiLli  a  prop  at  each  end  to  bear  up  another  long 
])iece  of  wood,  placed  nt  a  convenient  height  over  the 
middle  of  the  bin  ;  tliia  serves  to  lay  the  poles  upon 
which  arc  to  be  picked.  This  bin  is  commonly  eight 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  broud  ;  two  poles  may  bo  laid 
on  it  at  a  time,  and  six  or  eight  persons  may  work  at  it, 
three  or  four  on  each  side.  It  will  be  best  to  begin  to 
pick    the   Hops   on  the  east  or    north    side    of   the 
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ground,  if  you  chd  do  it  conveniently  ;  tliis  will  prevent 
the  south-west  wind  from  breaking  into  the  garden.  Hav- 
ing made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  containing  eleven 
hills  square,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill  vrhicli  is  in  the 
centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  side  ;  and  vrhen  these 
hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into  another  piece  of 
ground  of  the  same  extent,  and  eo  proceed  till  the  whole 
Hop-ground  is  finished.  When  the  poles  are  drawn  up 
to  be  picked,  take  care  not  to  cut  the  bines  too  near  the 
hills,  especially  when  the  hops  are  green,  because  it  will 
Toake  the  sap  to  flow  excessively.  The  Hops  must  be 
picked  very  clean,  i  e.y  free  from  leaves  and  stalks^  and, 
as  there  shall  be  occasion,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day, 
the  bin  must  be  emptied  into  a  Hop-bag  made  of  coarse 
linen  cloth,  and  carried  immediarely  to  the  oast  or  kiln 
to  be  dried ;  for  if  they  should  be  long  in  the  bin 
or  bag,  tiiey  will  be  apt  to  heat  and  be  discoloured. 
If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  should  be  no  more  poles 
drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
should  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  possible, 
and  when  the  Hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  save  some  expense 
in  firing,  and  preserve  their  colour  better  when  they  are 
dried.  The  crop  being  thus  bestowed,  take  care  of  the 
poles  for  another  year,  which  are  best  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
shed,  having  first  stripped  off  the  haulm  from  them  ;  but 
if  you  have  not  that  conveniency,  set  up  three  poles  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  or  six  poles  (as  you  please),  wide 
at  bottom  ;  and  having  set  them  into  the  ground,  with 
an  iron  picker,  and  bound  them  together  at  the  top,  set 
the  rest  of  your  poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  dis- 
posed, none  hut  those  on  the  outside  will  be  subject  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be 
kept  dry,  unless  at  the  top  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the 
ground,  they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight 
than  by  standing  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  best 
method  of  drying  Hops  is  with  charcoal,  on  an  oast  or 
kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of  the  same  form  and 
fashion  that  is  used  for  drying  malt.  There  is  no  need 
-of  particular  directions  for  making  these,  as  every  car- 
penter and  bricklayer  in  those  countries  where  Hops 
grow,  or  malt  is  made,  knows  how  to  build  them.  The  kiln 
ought  to  be  square,  and  may  be  of  10,  12,  14,  or  16  feet 
at  the  top,  where  the  Hops  are  laid,  as  the  plantation 
requires  and  room  will  allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due 
proportion  between  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and 
the  beguels  of  the  steddle  where  the  fire  is  kept ;  viz  ,  if 
the  kiln  be  12  feet  square  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  9  feet 
high  from  the  fire,  and  the  steddle  ought  to  be  6^  feet 
square,  and  so  proportionable  in  other  dimensions.  The 
Hops  must  be  spread  even  upon  the  oast,  a  foot  thick  or 
more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oast  if  the  Hops  be 
green  or  wet.  The  oast  ought  to  be  first  warmed  with  a 
fire  before  the  Hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  steady 
fire  must  be  kept  under  them  ;  it  must  not  bis  too  fierce 
at  first,  lest  it  scorch  the  Hops,  nor  must  it  be  suffered 
to  sink  or  slacken,  but  rather  be  increased,  till  the  Hops 
be  nearly  dried,  lest  the  moisture  or  sweat  which  the  fire 
has  raised  fall  back:  and  discolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  must  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off  the  oast. 
It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by  the  brit- 
tleness  of  the  stalks  and  the  easy  falling  off  of  the  Hop- 
leaves.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of 
Hops,  though  it  be  after  the  most  easy  and  best  manner, 
is  not  only  an  injury  to  them,  hut  also  a  waste  of  fuel 
and  time,  because  they  require  as  much  fuel  and  as  long 
a  time  to  dry  a  email  quantity,  by  turning  them,  as  a 
large  one.  Now  this  may  be  prevented  by  having  a 
cover  (to  be  1st  down  and  raised  at  pleasure)  to  the 
upper  bed  whereon  the  Hops  lie.  This  cover  may  be 
also  tinned,  by  nailing  single  tin  plates  over  the  face  of 
it ;  so  that  when  the  hops  begin  to  dry  and  are  ready  to 
burn,  i.  e.,  when  the  greatest  part  of  their  moisture  is 
evaporated,  then  the  cover  may  be  let  down  within  a  foot 
or  less  of  the  Hops  (like  a  reverberatory),  which  will 
reflect  the  heat  upon  them,  so  that  the  top  will  soon  be 
as  dry  as  the  lowermost,  and  every  Hop  be  equally  dried. 
As  soon  as  the  Hops  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  lay  them 
in  a  room  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  cool,  and 
toughen;  for  if  they  are  bagged  immediately  they  will 
powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while  (and  the  longer  they  lie 
the  better,  provided  they  be  covered  close  with  blankets 
to  secure  them  from  the  air)  they  may  be  bagged  with 
more  safety,  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in 
treading  ;  and  the  harder  they  are  trodden  the  better 
they  will  keep.  The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as 
follows : — Have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either 
round  or  square,  large  enough  to  receive  a  Hop-bag, 
which  consists  of  four  and  a  half  ells  of  ell-wide  cloth, 
and  also  contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of 
Hops;  then  tie  a  handful  of  Hops  in  each  lower  corner 
of  the  bag  to  serve  as  handles  to  it ;  and  then  fasten  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  so  placed  that  the  hoop  may  rest  upm 
the  edges  of  the  hole.  Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the 
Hops  down  into  the  bag,  treads  the  Hops  on  every  side, 
another  person  continually  putting  them  in  as  he  treads 
them,  till  the  bag  is  full;  when  being  well  filled  and 
trodden,  they  unrip  the  fastening  of  the  bag  to  the 
hoops,  let  it  down,  and  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag, 
tying  up  a  handful  of  Hops  in  each  corner,  as  was  done 
in  the  lower  part.  Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they 
have  been  well  dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  will 
keep  good  several  years  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  spoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nests  in 
them. — E»  P.,  in  the  Scientific  and  Practical  Agri- 
culturist. 

Gypsum,  a  fixer  of  Ammonia Gypsum  is  frequently 

also  applied  in  a  state  of  powder,   as^a  top-dressing  to 
and,  and  is  said  not  only  to  afford  food  to  such  plants  as 


require  sulphuric  ucid  and  lime,  but  that  it  also  operaies 
as  a  means  of  fixing  and  retaining  the  ammonia,  with 
which  the  rain  is  impregnated,  which  would  otherwise 
evaporate  before  the  plant  could  seize  upon  it.  In  our 
concern,*  where  we  have  a  great  number  of  horses,  we 
use  gypsum  in  our  stables,  strewing  it  on  the  floor,  which 
arrests  the  ammonia  as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  not 
only  helps  to  preserve  a  very  valuable  fertiliser,  but  also 
renders  the  stables  much  more  wholesome  for  the  horses. 
I  have  also,  as  an  experiment,  hung  up  in  the  stables  a 
plate  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  observed 
small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  formed  at  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  from  tlie  acid  combining  with  the 
ammonia  floating  in  the  air  in  a  gaseous  state.  If,  in 
the  hot  stables  that  are  sometimes  met  with  at  inns, 
where  the  air  is  so  charged  with  ammoniacal  vapours, 
that  when  you  enter  your  eyes  are  affected,  a  little  gypsum 
were  strewed  on  the  floor  every  day,  or  trays  containing 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  were  suspended,  all  that  of- 
fensive smell  would  be  done  away,  and  the  stable  be  much 
more  healthy  for  its  inhabitants. — On  the  Use  of  Gypsum, 
^c,  by  H,  Briggs,  Wakefield. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Report  op  Norfolk.— S.  Z>.  JE. — It  is  certainly 
a  useful  book;  and  would  probably  be  beneficially  employed  aa 
you  propose. 

Bonks.— H.  A.  S.— The  present  is  the  best  time  to  apply  bone- 
dust  to  Grass  land.  Apply  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre. — We  never 
knew  a  horse  refuse  Lucerne. 

Cows. —  Chepstow  Sub scrxber.-~\n  our  experience  of  oil-cake  as 
food/or  eheep,  the  addition  of  I  lb.  diminished  the  consumption 
of  Swedes  from  t>  to  S  lbs  ;  it  is  probable  that  4  to  6  lbs.  given 
daily  to  a  cow  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  other  food  given 
to  it  to  three-quarters  its  former  amount;  at  the  same  time  en- 
riching the  milk  afforded.  The  amount  of  cake  may  be  given 
broken  in  small  pieces  by  the  ordinary  cake- crusher,  to  the 
cows  confined  in  eheds.  There  does  not  exist,  in  the  case  of  the 
cow  or  sheep,  the  same  necessity  for  finely  reducing  their  food, 
that  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  horse  and  of  others  which  do  not 
chew  the  cud. 

Flax  Sekd.— ^n  Old  Orazier,—Seveia.\  articles  on  Flax-seed  as 
food,  by  Mr.  Sproule,  winch  have  lately  appeared  in  our 
columns,  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information.  The  com- 
pound is  prepared  on  the  farm. 

Food  for  Sh kkf.~ Subscriber, —OH-cake  broken  in  small  pieces 
should  be  given  to  them  in  a  trough  to  the  amountof  from  12  to 
16  ozs.  a. piece  each  day.  Oil-cake  and  hay  will  fatten  sheep ; 
they  will  need  water. 

GvANO.— Dublin. — This  and  all  other  manures,  whoso  value 
depends  partly  on  soluble  ingredients,  is  best  applied  in  spring 
— say  early  in  April. 

Hops. — HumitluB.  Bradford. — The  male  plants  are  useless.  In 
the  liope  of  eliciting  an  account  of  the  Hop-cultivation  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  we  shall  insert  your  letter  next  week. 

Mr.  Warnes'  V>o^i^s.~- Subscriber. — Perhaps  next  week. 

Pigs. — Subscriber. — The  water  in  which  Swedes,  &c.,  have  been 
boiled  is  not  injurious. 

Potato  Culture. — J.  L. — You  may  as  well  dig  in  tlie  manure 
noio ;  you  may  safely  take  your  second  crop  of  Potatoes. 

Poultry. — Original  Subscriber. — 'We  never  noticed  the  fact  to 
wliich  you  allude,  and  know  not  how  to  explain  it. 

Stall-feeuing.— H.  S.  T. — The  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin  is 
an  almost  constant  atrendant  on  high  feeding,  particularly  if 
Bean  meal  (in  which  nitrogcnised  elements  abonod)  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  diet.  It  may  be  moderated  very  much  by 
giving:  occasionally  the  following  powder  in  the  food  :  — Super- 
tartrate  of  potash,  1  oz. ;  Nitrate  of  potash,  6  drs. ;  Flowers  of 
sulphur,  4  drs.  If  the  itching  is  excessive,  change  and  mode- 
rate the  food.— For  destroying  the  vermin  of  store  cattle  em- 
ploy the  following:— Sulphur  vivium,  4  oz. ;  Oil  of  tar,  4  oz. ; 
Wliale  oil,  ]  pint;  to  be  gradually  mixed  together.  Some- 
times the  two  latter  ingredients  alone  will  prove  effectual.— 
W.  C.  S. 

Wheat.— H.  Dowling. — Wheat  often,  indeed  generally,  sends  out 
roots  from  the  first  joint  in  the  straw,  but  seldom  in  so  early  a 

stage  of  its  growth   as  in  your  specimen. T.  Paid. — Sow 

guauo  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre,  and  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed  together,  broadcast;  sow  on  a  wet 
day  in  April  over  your  young  Wheat:  see  above — Guano.  Use 
the^ne  hone-dust,  not  the  half-inch  kind. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  28.— Per  stone  of  R  lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Herororda.ic  3*WtoiB  0  |  Beat  Dowdb  &  Half-breda    SBl0to43  0 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    6      3  10     Best  Long-wools     -        -    3    6      3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2    8      3    2     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    0      3    6 
Calve»       -        -         -        -    a    4      4     2  1  Pie»  •        -        -        -8440 

BeHBta,  4079;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  29,950;  CaWeB.  J14;  Pigs,  481. 
Our  supply  nf  Beasts  to  day  is  very  large,  and  much  of  it  of  inferior  qua- 
lity.  It  is  difficult  to  make  -13  of  anythinp;  yet,  the  best  beef  not  being  very 
plentiful,  that,  price  is  &biain.?d  in  several  places.  Many  middlinR  ones  Hre 
left  unsold.  There  are  n  few  more  Sheep,  but  the  best  qualities  are  sitU 
readilv  sold  at  about  4s  per  8  lbs.  Veal-trade  is  heavy  ;  the  best  Calves  aru, 
with  difficulty,  disposed  of  at  about  43  2d  per  8 lbs.     Poik-trade  la  steady. 

Friday,  Nov.  1. 

TTe  have  more  Beasla  to  -day  than  are  required  for  the  trade  ;  ihc  demand 
being  very  limited.  A  few  of  the  best  Beasts  made  4s  per  8lbs.,  but  3a  led  ia 
the  more  general  priue.  Short  Horns  about  3a  Gd,  with  acme  at  3s  lod  ;  second 
quality  23  8d  to  33  2d.  Sheep-trade  is  very  heavy;  the  demandon  Friday, 
this  time  of  the  year,  being  ^f^nerHlly  small,  we  are  overdone  in  quantity. 
The  dead-trade  hns  also  been  verv  bad  all  the  week.  The  best  Down?,  5:c. 
realise  nearly  4a,  and  Lonirwools  3*  lOd  per  8  lbs.  Ewes,  &.:.  3s  to  3s  GJ.  It 
Is  with  difficulty  thu  best  Calves  make  4s  per  8  lbs.  Pork-trado  remains  about 
the  same. 

Beaata.sS?;  Sheen.  46J0;  Calvei^ElS:  Figs,  330. 

41,  WesCSmlthaeld. 


POTATOES.— SOUTHW^AEK  Watbhside,    Oct.  28. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrivala  being  largo  at  the  time  you  received  our 
last  ri'port.and  the  supply  being  also  Jibcral  during  the  past  week,  these 
together  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  which  has  caused  a  great 
deprifliion  in  our  Markets,  and  a  considerable  reduLlion  in  the  prices.  The 
bent  samples  ot  York,  Scotch,  and  Devons,  moved  off  at  the  annexed  quota- 
tions ;  but  the  inferior  samples  of  Reds,  also  the  diffeicnt  samples  of  Whites, 
were  a  complete  drug. 


Vork  Reds          -        - 

.     55a  to  70a 

Kent  and  Essex  Whiles  - 

— a  to  50s 

Perth 

50 

— .               —        Kidneys 

Fifeshiro 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    - 

—       CO 

Early  Devons 

,     

55 

_          Blues 

— 

Late  Devona 

_         50 

65 

Guernsey  Blues 

■15        iO 

Jersey  Blues     - 

-      45 

50 

—        AVIiitfls       . 

—        Whiiea 

-      ~ 

— 

Prince  Regenta 

60        56 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SailTHFIELD,   Oct.  31, 
Prlmo  old  Meadow  ■  New  Hay      lOOs  to  105  I  Clover     lloa  to  1153 

Hay  1053  to  llOs     Inferior  Hay  00         —    I  Slravr    "  28  82 

'  .ToBK  CooBUR,  Salesman. 

CUMBRRLAND  MARKET,  Oct.  31. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  J08s  to  HGs  I  Superior  Clover  lOilw  to  li7a  | 
Interior  .  90       100   I  Interior        „      96        10*      Strav^rss  tO  Ma 

New  Hay  -  _        _   1  New  Clover        —         —   | 

JoanuA  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitbchapkl,  Nov.  i. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      100s  to  llOs  ,  Old  Clover      1203       12Sa, 
New  Hay  •        80        IOC      New  Clover     100        115     Straw      25b  to34 

'      „     Inferior    _  ~  ' 

*  Flockton  Colliery,  near  Wakefield. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  2.-Tlie  market  has  been  well  sup- 
plied during  tlie  past  week,  but  the  demand  has  been  compara- 
tively trifling;  trade  in  g:eneral  is  dull.  Amongst  Pine-apples 
tliere  are  some  good  fruit  which  are  offered  at  last  week's  prices. 
Little  variation  has  taken  place  in  tiie  prices  of  Grapes;  good 
samples  of  Black  Hamburgh  bring  about  4i-.  per  lb.,  and  the  best 
foreign  Grapes  are  selling  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  The  nrincipal 
dessert  Pears  are  the  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  ;  these,  as 
well  as  other  varieties  have  not  varied  in  prices  sinee  our  last  Re- 
port. Ap[)les  are  also  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  quoted 
last  week.  A  few  specimens  of  Coe's  Fine  Late  Red  and  other 
Flums  are  still  in  the  market,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  Dam- 
sons are  almost  over.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand; good  AValiiuts  bring  about  5s.  per  bushel.  Quinces  are 
plentiful.  The  prices  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week.  Broccoli  is  not  quite  so  ilentilul.  Cauli- 
flowers are  good  and  sufficient  for  the  demand;  as  are  also  Cab- 
bages. Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  greens.  We 
noticed  some  fine  samples  of  French  Beans,  which  are  selling  at 
nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Abundance  of  Turnips  and 
Carrots  are  offered;  and  Celery  of  good  quality  continues  to  be 
well  supplied.  A  few  Tomatoes  may  still  be  obtained;  they  are 
a  little  cheaper.  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  other  salading  are  olTered 
at  nearly  the  samepricesas  last  week.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we 
noticed  Bignonia  venusta,  Combretumpurpureum,  Allamanda  ca- 
thartica,  Rondeletia  speciosa.  Double  Chinese  Primrose,  Lesche- 
naultiaforraosa,  Epiphyllumtruncatum,  Gloxinias,  Heaths,  Ama- 
ryllises, Heliotropes,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Cinerarias,  irelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  Camellias,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3*  to  7*  6d 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.lb.,  ia  Gd  to  6» 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  Is  to  ]j  tW 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,  1(  to  2» 
Melons,  each,  U  to  3t 
Plums,  per  half-sieve,  2*  Gito  5a 

—  Imperatrice,  per  punnet.  Is  Gd 

—  Coe's  Gip]d-Dtop,pun.,lJio  l»6d 
Damsons,  per  halfaieve,  li  M  to  2i  6d 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  hush.,2j  6dto5a 

—     Kitchen,  e*  to  ia 
Pears.  Deas.,  per  hf.-sv.,  2«  toBa 
Quinces,  per  balf-aieve.  It  Cd  io3§ 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  lj  2d 
CauliHowers,  per  doz.,  Is  Gd  to  ii 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Od  to  1*  Gd 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf.-sv.,  Ia6d  to  2a 
Sorrel,  per  hf,-sieve,6d  to  9d 
Artichokea,  per  do/..,  2f  to  ia 

—     JeruBal.,  p.  hf.-8v.,  ]a3dtoU6d 
French  Beans,  hf.-sv.,  3i  to  5a 
Scar,  Runners,  per  hf.-sv.,  IjtoS* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50j  to  70* 

—  cwt,  2i6d  to-l* 

—  bushel,  ]j6rf  to2#  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  Sj  to  3j 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  1*  6d  to  2a  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  1«  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  2a  to  6a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 

Horse  Had  in  h,  per  bundle,  2j  toCd 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  3d  to  9d 

—  R-idge,  doz.,  9d  to  2j  Gd 
Spinach,  per  oii^vu.  It6d  to  Ha 
Scorzonera,perbuncIi,  la  to  l«2d 
Salaafy,  per  bunch,  la  to  Is  3d 


FRUITS. 

FiibertB,  per  100 lbs.,  75s  to  90* 
Chesntits,  per  peck,  5.t  to  ftf 
Wainuia,  per  bushel,  3s  to  5s 

—  —        shelled,  12*  to  E4i 

Berberriea,  perhf-sv.,  2* 
liemons,  per  dozen,  1*  to  2i 

—        per  100,  Ci  to  I6s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  Gd 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  SOa  to  lOOi 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24m 
~    Brazil.  16* 
—   Cob,  16* 
VEGETABLES. 


Leeks, per  doz.,I»6rf  to  2*fli 
Garlic,  perib-.td  to  Gd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to6i 

—  large,  per  bushel,  5a  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  pt-r  do7.,  1*  to  4t 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  -id  to  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  1*  to  2*  Gd 
Capsicums,  Kipe,  per  lod,  4a  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  loo,  1*  to  2* 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  (Jd  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  la  Gd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d  to  1*  3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  laGd 
Endive,  per  score,  1.  to  laCd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  lOrf  to  1*  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  Sd 
Watorcress,  p.   12  sm.  bun.  3J  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  3j 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d  to  Ic 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  buiich,2d  toBi 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  io3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2rf  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  lo3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  1*  to  2* 


HOPS.  Friday,  Nov.  l. 
SiscB  our  last  statement  the  Hop  Market  has  gradually  improved,  and  to- 
day our  quotations  are  as  follow: — 

Choice  Mid  and  East  [  Choice  Weald  of  Rents    71 15a  to  8/  Sa 

Kents,.        -        .     10M0Btol2Mrs    |  Ditto 'Sussex  -  77        7n5s 

The  Duty  is  still  estimated  at  130,OOOi. 

ft  !>MnB,  Hop-Pactor8: 


K«d    . 

White 

Grind.     SS 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


18  SO 
£0    23- 

19  £2 


MARK-LANE.  Monday,  Oct.  28. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Ken',  and  Suffolk  was  mo- 
derate this  morning,  and  sold  readily  at  the  prices  of  last  week; 
in  Foreign  there  was  little  doing,  and  its  value  remains  un- 
altered, Haviaga  small  attendance  of  the  Barley  buyers,  in 
consequence  of  the  Queen's  vi^iit  to  the  City,  this  article  sold 
slowly  at  our  late  quotations.  Beans  and  Peas  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  fully  as  dear.  Notwithstanding  the  large  arrival  of 
Oats,  they  met  a  tolerably  active  sale,  and  we  observe  no  alter- 
ation in  their  value. 

BRrXISH,  PER  IMPRRIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  _ 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27s  to36s  Chevalier  31  S6 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .    Polands  19  21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  19  21 

--_    Irish      ....                         .        Feed  17  20 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ■ fiO  56 

Hertford  and  Essex         .        .        .        .       ,  54  60 

i^ye 29  se 

Beana,  M:i7.ag?in,  old  and  new     22  to  34        Tick    30    35  Harrow    30    BG 

PjReon,  Heligoland      .     3G  to  iO       Winds  —    —  Lonjtpod  —    

Feas,  White        .       .        .       .    34  to  37      Maple  30    3.|  Grey        30    32-' 
ARHIVALSIN   THB   ElVKB   LAST  WECK. 

Flour.                      j  Wht.  I  Earl. ,  Malt.i  Oata,  I  Rye.  I  Bns. 

Enifllah  .  8*49  Sks.    —  Bris.  10511       6419      692a      1426  —        1339 

Irish  .       .    —      „      _      „            13        —            30    20361  _          — 

Foreign  .    —      »,     272G    „     I  7219   [28250  I     —     [15938  j  —     |     009 

Friday,  Nov.  1. 
The  attendance  at  Market  this  morning  was  small,  the  extent 
of  business  limited.  Id  Wheat  either  English  or  Foreign  we 
observe  no  alteration.  The  best  qualities  of  English  Malting 
Barley  support  their  late  value,  but  having  a  large  arrival  of 
Foreign  it  met  a  slow  sale,  and  must  with  secondary  sorts  of 
home  growth  be  written  is.  lower.  Beans  and  Peas  maintain 
Monday's  prices.  New  Irish  Oats  are  a  very  dull  sale,  but,  not- 
witiistaiiding  a  good  supply  of  Foreign,  they  and  all  descriptions 
of  old  are  fully  as  dear. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 

I       'Wheat       I        Barlty        I  Oats  |         Flour 

6I70                   6390  irao                     5620  Skfl 

—            I           —               I  0260                       

1120          I       15890             i  lOSiO  |             _ 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Sept. 


.Wheat.  I  Barley. 
SI    per  Quarter.;     45i  3if;     351  €d 


6  weeks'  ARffreg.  Aver. 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain     20    0         4    0 


■1       20    7        37    7 


Rye, 
35*  7d 

37    3 


Beans. 

37*  3d 


SEEDS,  Oct,  28. 


Canary       •         -        per  qr     52310663 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    44  52 

Clover,  Ked,Enfi]ish         -    —  — 

—  —     Foreign        -    —  — 

—  White,  tnclish     -     —  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35  SO 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    —  — 

—  Baltic       -        .       .    —  — 

—  Cakes,£n(>.  per  1000   lOf  li; 


LInseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton  6/to 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     10a 

—      Superfine 


Brc 


12 


IG 


16 


Rapcseed,  English,  per  last    23' 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    —        — 

.'sainfoin        ■        -        .        .    _ 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    5        6 

—    Foreign  -         -         -    —        _ 

Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KiN'osFOnn  Aho  Las. 


WOOL.— British,  Fhiday.  Nov.  1. 

Oua  Market  has  been  very  quiet  for  some  time  past,  but  few  sales  have 
been  effected.  In  s^uie  cases,  lower  prices  have  been  submitted  to,  but 
we  do  not  think  this  has  been  generally  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  ac- 
counts from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  lessening  production,  an 
opinion  pretty  generally  obtains  that  prices  will  rally.  The  light  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  together  with  moderate  rate  of  provisions,  seems 
to  favour  such  opinion. 

perlb.  I  perlb. 

Long-wooled Wethers       la  Odtolsld      Southdown  Hogitlttt         IsIdColaSj  , 

Do,  HoggiiiB     1     0^      1     3        Rent  Fleeces  II         12 

Southdown  Fleeces         2    0        1    Oj  |  Jaubh  Fbrbik,  Wool  flicker* 
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STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
londnn,  and  17.  New  Park-street,  Sonlhwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  ttieir  much  approved  method  of 
apDlvi"?  the  Tanlt  system  to  Pineries,  Propngating:  Hoases,  &c. 
by  whicli  atmospheric  heat  as  \Yell  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so'well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
■who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  au'hoiity;  or  they 
may  bo  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S-  &  Ci.  beg  to  inform  the  Traiie  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upoo  the  most 
omameutal  designs.  Balconies, Palisading.Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAl  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  Sc  J  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


B 


BuRBiDOE  and  Hbalt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials o  I  their  complete  success  :  for  the  fuither  assurance  of 
thoive  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidgi;  and  Hkalt 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glen'oinninc,  Garden  Architect,  Src.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 


Plain 
Boiler. 


ads. 

10  j  1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 

10 

2  15 

3  10 


in. 


U 


34 


8  15 


s.  d.|s.  d.  s. 
7  616    6  2 


10  67 

(12  6  7 
117  5  8 


43    25  0  8     6i5     6 

SO  |35  0;6     Qj 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  600  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet, 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 

( Warm  a  grap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 

[anda  pit  50ft, 


If  S-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
tire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
a()ove  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREEN-HOUSES.  &c. 

S T.THOMAS  BAKER,  MAN0R-HOUSE,MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FEN'CE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Wallc,  B'-irdering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTl- 
CL'LrURAL  BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservato- 
ries. Ac.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  on 
improved  and  economical  principles. 

PartieB  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
EtUmates  free.    Work  fur  thn  Trade  a-i  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


TTOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR     HE.\TING 

T    ?  HORTICULTURALRUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
'HES.and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  imprnvcd  princi- 
.:j(1  kt  very  mfitlt-ratt   charges,  erected   by   DANIEL  and 
i,i^^>AHD  UAILEY,  1!72,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.IUiLEY  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion (if  this  unbject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
ntun   for  the  ahovc-mcntioned  purpo9L-.s,  have,  by  improve- 
lUtKcted  in  their  pr.ictice,  rendered  tiieir  mode  of  heat- 
't  only  vcr)' efficient,  but  very  iilmpic,  and  have  combined 
jty  in  the  apparatUH  wlih  economy  in  the  charge.    Tliuy 
■rcct^d   appar3tu9  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,   for 
■lohlemi-n  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
...  ,..^>ed  bythe  Horticultural  Society  of  Londnn,  in  exeeutingtlic 
woriu  of  their  splendid  Coniiervatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 
Ti.  and  P,.  nAirp.r  alim  confitruct  In  metal   all  descriptlonn  of 
i[„.ii,..  u.  ..,\  Hulldingn  and  Saahcii,  and  Invite  noblcrnen,  jiteriile- 
public  to  an  Innpoclion  of  their  varioug  drawings 
•  272,  HolUjrn,  wlicre  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
ii'inKst  other  mcial  worku,  an  extremely  complete 
r,t  kitchen  apparatua,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
>'  of  hot  water,   and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
•':  than  ha«  hitherto  been  hrou;<ht  before  the  puhlic. 
lUti.RT  were  the  first  to  Introduce  metallic  eurvUI- 
''I  horilculturltifi,  and  cnn  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
'tie  Pantheon  ai  one  of  their  worku,  besldoH  many 
■  >ii  u,'«  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
•  od  E,  Bailkt  liave  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvonic 
'    Pfotcriors,  Khicb  are  now  ready  tor  Immediate  delivery  j 
'  '•    ifiiroducc  to  piililic  notice  a  new  Trough   Pipe,  for 
''T  other  llounea  wjicrc  vapour  In  noiintantly,  oral 
<red,and  whieh  may  he  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


IC 


1ONICAL    BOU.EaS.— The   Boilcm    invented   by 
fnni   Hnn¥nn,  E«q,,  arc  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
'  ■  -HKWRW.  Ironmonger,  Hevcnoaks,  Kent. 

If.  oi>*.railon  at  Mesunt.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall  [ 
H«nder>on's,    Pineapple  place,    Kd^rwarc- 

■"  ■.    i'-MinK;    I'ontcy's.  Plymouth  ;  The  Hortfcul- 

'«:r»ty«  (/Afdrn*.  Chiswick;   and  In  Ihc  Gardeiii  of  the 
iloUnlcal  Society,  llegcnt'fpark. 


C 


OTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 

FODNDERS,    &C.,   &C.,   No.   2,    WlNSLEV-STRBET,    OSFOLLU- 

Efc'T,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lamdeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
Upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencings 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  Sec,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricultural  and  Horti^ 
CULTURAL  Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley- street,  Oxford 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH.  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON  j 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  Lime-street,  Nov.  2.  1844. 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

GUANO  ;  Genuine  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Ichaboe, 
on  Sale;  also  Potter's  Guano,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid 
Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  all  other  manures.  Synopsis 
of  prices,  and  mode  of  use,  on  application,  &c.— Apply  to  Mark 
Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

MR.    LAWES'  MANURES.— Mixture   for   Wheat 
71.  per  ton  ;  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  7I.  per  ton.    To  be 
had  at  the  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  near  London. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  also 
be  procured  at  Messrs.  Warner's, 28,  Cornhill,  in  7  lb.  packets, 
price  u. 


"WHEAT  SOWING  AND  GRASS  DRESSING. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO,  superior  to  any  imported,  being 
of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  see  Analysis,  "Farmers' 
Journal,"  Oct.  21,  ISH. 

Testimonial.— Copy  of  a  Letter  received  from  John  Hill,  Esq., 
Headstone  Farm,  near  Pinner,  Middlesex. — Sir, — Having  been 
induced  by  your  apent,  Mr.  William.  Stransom,  of  Uxbridge,  to 
use  some  of  your  Guano  manure,  together  with  other  sorts,  and 
after  careful  application  and  watching,  I  must  say  yours  has 
proved  the  most  useful,  and  far  preferable  to  the  Foreign.  My 
land  is  a  strong  clay.  I  should  recommend  itas  a  top-dressing  for 
Wheat.  Grass,  &c,,  to  he  used  in  the  state  you  send  it  out,  without 
any  mixture,  and  to  be  harrowed  in.  The  difference  in  the  produce 
of  Wheat  where  your  manure  and  the  others  were  used  may  be 
seen  at  my  farm.  1  think  it  a  duty  to  yourself  and  the  public  to  state 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  information  as  to  how  I  applied 
it. — Yours,  Src.  John  Hill. 

Headstone  Farm,  near  Pinner,  Middlesex,  Oct.  24,  1844. 

To  Frederick  Brain,  Esq. 

N.B.— I  shall  try  it  this  year  drilled  with  Wheat. 

Price  !)/.  per  ton.  Sacks  free  of  any  charge,  delivered  free  to 
any  Wharf  or  Rail, in  Town. — Works,  Thomas-street,  Duke-street, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road. 

Brain's  Highly-concentrated  Liquid  Guano,  Is.  9d.  per  Bottle, 
enough  for'80  Gallons  of  Liquid  Manure  as  usual.  Of  all  respect- 
able Florists,  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  in  Town  and  Country. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZER'S are,  considering  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerful 
ftTtilizera.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  he),  fi  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
manure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  I  for  heavy  top  growth,  as  Corn,  Hops,  &c.  No.  2 
1h  for  nil  rootH,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 
Price  of  each, 10/,  per  ton,  or  I'is.  per  cwt. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
in  extensively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  need  of  flowers.  Sold  In  quarta  at  is.  6d.,  and  in  bottles,  six 
timcH  the  size,  at  7n.  M.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

AgentH  for  the  above.  London — Mr,  Fothergill,  Thames- 
Hlrcct;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Eroadwall.  Rlacklriiirrj  ; 
Mcfisrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  2a,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  M'MuUen.fl, 
Lcadcnhall-Btrcct ;  WlnHtanly,  Poultry  ;  Puce  ik  Co.,  St,  Peter's 
Alley.  Norfolk— Bullard  and  Watts,  Norwich.  Suf/olk— Mr.  W. 
ItevnnB,  Yoxford.  Leicciter — Mottand  Co.  Gloucestershire- 
Mr.  Betterton,  Falrlord.  Dcvonuliirc- Mr.  Seward,  Plymouth. 
WlltH— Mr.  G.  King,  DevlzcM.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderland,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 
Dundee— Green  and  Co.    Further  respeetablc  Agents  wanted. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICUt/l'URlSTS,  «fc. 

ANALYSr:S  of  SOILS,  MANURKS,  and  oU 
AGRICULTURAL  PROI>UCTR,  nre  conducted  by  Mcnnrn. 
MiTcrrKf.L  and  (■'rriLii  Mate  Mr.  Milclifll),  Aimlytlcat  ChcmlHlH, 
with  the  view  of  fwcertulning  wlii-ther  the  Hoil,  In  which  It  In 
propoMcd  to  K'row  any  particular  crop,  cuntalini  all  that  In 
nccefifcary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  alno  to  eHtlinato 
the  relative  vahie  i»nd  purity  ol  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  Inhtructcd  In 
AKncultunil  Chemititry.  The  eouric?  will  comprehend  tlio  EIc- 
mcots  of  AnalyslN,— No.  6  a,  Hawluy>road,  Kcutltih  Town. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  fall   can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Rooling  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  Szc,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Oe- 
TAiNEn  the  Pkize  for  being  the  best  andcheapest  article  for  roof- 
infj,  &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and.  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  The  Felt  is 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and   Economy.— Price  Only  Onk  Pbnny  per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  (he  town  or  country. — Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  BUILDERS,    &c. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING  FELT  is 
peculiarly  applicable  as  a  substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc, 
Tiles,  and  other  articles  used  fnr  Roofing,  from  its  ECONOMY, 
LIGHTNESS,  and  DURABILITY. 

The  disadvantages  attending  other  materials  used  in  roofing, 
preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  many  useful  houses  and  sheds 
beiog  erected  or  rendered  waterproof,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  improved  Roofing  Felt  will  in  a  great  measure— and  in  some 
instances  altogether — obviate  them,  and  prove  most  service- 
able from  its  lightness,  durability,  and  impermeability  to  water 
and  damp,  in  covering  Houses,  Cattle-sheds,  Workshops,  Rope- 
walks,  &c.,  and  for  the  sides,  as  well  as  roofs,  of  light  struc- 
tures for  plants,  being  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  be- 
sides its  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where  it  is  used  may 
be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense;  it  requires  no  other 
coping,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity; bcingflexible  and  portable  also,  it  is  free  from  breakasre, 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wi*;li 
,  slates,  tiles,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  contraction  like  zinc. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  ad.  each  {being  less  than 
9s.  6d.  per  square  of  100  feet),  with  printed  directions  for  apiiiy- 
ing  them,  same  as  adopted  at  the  Government  Dock-yards  and 
various  other  public  buildings. 

Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  H.  C. 
BoWDEN,  18,  East  India  Chambers,  LeadeohaU-street,  London, 
or  to  thefoUowiog  agents;— Liverpool,  Messrs.  Grueber  &  Co., 
II,  Manesty-lane;  Plymouth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq. ;  Birming- 
ham, William  R.  Loyd.  Esq. ;  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Messrs.  John  Ritson  and  Sons;  Hull,  William  Ward, 
Esq. ;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Moor  and  Hewitts;  Ramsgate  and  Deal, 
Messrs.  Edward  Hodges  &  Co.;  Whitehaven,  William  Todd, 
Esq. ;  Glasgow,  Malcolm  Carmichael,  Esq.,  St.  Enoch-square; 
Cork,  Messrs.  Richard  Wallis  &  Co, ;  Belfast,  Messrs.  Grueber 
&  Co.,  Dunbar's  Dock;  who  have  also  on  sale  McKibbin's 
improved  SHEATHING,  BOILER.  RAILWAY,  and  other  FELT. 

*»*  The  "Improved  Rooming  Velt"  will  be  found  much 
more  durable  than  the  Common  Felt  made  in  lengths,  and  not 
subject,  like  it  or  continuous  sheets  of  other  material,  to  be 
stripped  by  storm;  it  does  not  require  to  be  either  painted  or 
coated,  can  also  be  more  easily  repaired,  and  from  the  simple 
mode  of  application  recommended,  the  wet  cannot  percolate 
through  nail-holes,  being  only  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS'S  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844.— The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regularly  supplied  vrith  Lka  &  Per- 
niNs's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  from  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passenger.s,  for 
its  capital  flavour,  and  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  its  kind, 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hoskkn." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  and  Perrins's  W ore e.'itcr shire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  soup;  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost." 
—Naval  and  Militari;  Gazette,  April  8,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  PKR^I^JS, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farrinedon-strcet; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Saucps. 


H  WALKER'S  NEEDLES  (by  Authority  the 
•  "  Queen's  Own")  have  largo  eyes,  easily  threaded, 
(even  by  blind  persons),  qiuI  improved  points,  temper,  and 
finish.  Each  paper  is  labelled  with  a  likeness  of  Her  Majesty 
or  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alburt,  in  relief,  on  coloured 
grounds.  Every  quality  of  Needles,  Fish-hooks,  Hooks-nnd.. 
eyes.  Steel  Pens,  tkc,  for  shipping.  Tliese  Needles  or  Pens  for 
tiie  home  trade  arc  sent  free,  by  post,  by  any  respectable  dealer, 
on  receipt  of  thirteen  penny  stamps  fur  every  sliilling  value. 

II.  Walkkh,  manufacturer  to  the  Queen,  No.  1  (late  20), 
Maiden-lane,  Wood-street,  London. 


THE  BEST  ENGLISH  WATCHES.— A.  B.  Savory 
and  Sons,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London,  oitposite  the 
Hank,  request  the  attcntltm  of  purcliiiscrs  to  their  stock  of 
London-made  PATENT  LEVER  WATCHES,  which  arc  manu- 
factured by  themselves,  in  their  own  house.  In  silver  cases, 
with  the  detached  eseupemcnt  and  Jewelled,  the  prices  urc  four 
and  ti  half  guinciiB,  six,  and  eight  guineas  each  ;  or  in  gold  cnscs, 
10,  \'i,  14,  und  111  guineas  each.  The  very  large  stock  offered  for 
selection  includes  every  description,  enabling  a  customer  to 
select  that  which  ie  more  particularly  adapted  to  his  own  use. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  ami  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  ore  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  cfftictually  removed  in  Youth,  and  I,udlcs  and  Gentlemen, 
by  tin;  occHHiunnl  uHu  ol' the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  (.'HKST 
EXPANDER,  whlLh  In  light,  nimplc,  cnBlly  employed  nutwaidly 
or  inviHli)ly,  without  bands  beneath  the  nrma,  uncomf(irtal)lD 
couBtralnt,  or  impediment  to  excrciso.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr,  A, 
BiNvoN,  40,  Tavistock  St,,  Strand,  LonUOD,  or  full  particulars 
on  rccelvlni;  a  poHtufju  btamp. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOK   THE 

NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mr.  ROWLAND    HILL, 

Author  x)F  the  Penny  Postagb, 
WILL  CLOSE    ON  THE  30th  OF   NOVEMBER. 


Of  all  the  sources  of  incpme  stated  in  the  recently  published 
Quarteriy  Returns  of  the  Public  Revenue,  none  exhibit  so  large 
a  proportionate  increase  as  the  Post  Office,  On  the  year's  net 
Kevenue,  the  Customs  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  1ft 
per  cent.,  the  Excise  1^  per  cent.,  the  Property  Tax  2  per  cent., 
■while  the  Post  Office  Reveyiue,  under  its  almost  nominal  rate  of 
a  penny,  has  increased  above  I3j  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  on 
the  quarter  has  been  even  as  much  as  26  per  cent. 

These  cheering  results  show  that  Cthoug:h  the  plan  of 
Penny  Postage  is  yet  but  imperfectly  tried)  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Revenue  to  its  amount  before  the  Penny 
Postage  was  adopted  is  not  an  event  far  distant,  if  it  be  fully 
and  honestly  carried  out;  and  the  City  of  London  Mercantile 
Committee  on  Postage  desire  to  impress  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults most  emphatically  upon  the  Public,  in  announcing  the 
approaching  close  of  the  National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  All  parties  are  unanimous  npon  the  great  moral  and 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Fenny  Postage.  Its  expediency 
as  a.  financial  step  has  been  the  sole  ground  of  question;  but 
now,  even  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  for,  let  it  be  reraeni- 
bercd,  that  the  Old  Postage  Revenue  had  been  absolutely  sta- 
tionary for  twenty  years,— retrogressive,  in  fact,  if  we  consider 
the  increase  of  population,  education,  and  commerce  duringthe 
period.  The  change  which  Penny  Postage  has  effected,  is  to 
make  the  Post  Office  Tlevemie  the  most  buoyant  source  of 
National  Income,  bidding  fair  to  become  more  profitable  than 
it  has  ever  been.  The  Committee,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
Public  to  reward,  with  suitable  gratitude,  the  Author  of  this 
great  and  triumphant  measure. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to'announce  that  the 
Subscriptions,  headed  by  the  chiefs  of  political  parties  and  of 
commercial  wenlth,  already  reach  lO.OOOi. ;  but  10,000/.  cannot 
be  held  to  bs  a  sufficient  national  reward  for  such  national  ser- 
vices. The  Committee  therefore  urge  upon  \he  nation  at  least 
to  double  this  sum.  If  every  letter-writpr,-for  only  a  single 
■week,  would  pay  a  twopenny  instpad  of  ;■  "  uj'rate  for  his 
letters,  the  amount,  and  more,  would  be  rai3e-1.  In  ptopnrtion 
as  the  public  show  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill,  so  they 
strengthen  the  chances  for  the  complete  adoption  of  his  plan, 
now  but  partially  carried  out.  Its  perfection  will  bring  greatly- 
increased  convenience  to  themselves,  and  increaaed  advantage 
to  the  Post  Office  Revenue. 

Never  ha.ve  the  services  of  any  Public  Bemfactar  been  re- 
quited as  Mr.  Hill's  have  been.  Quitting  ^.permanent  situation 
for  a  temporary  public  engagement  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Mr. 
Hill's  services,  whilst  his  plan  was  yet  not  carried  out,  were 
dispensed  with,  and  he  received  the  following  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits,  and— no^/ii/ig"  more:— 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself,"  writes  the  present  Chancdlor  of  the 
E.\:chequer,  "of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  you 
have  discharged  the  several  duties  which  hnve  been  from  time 
to  time  committed  to  you."  "  I  entertain,"  writes  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (who  has  also  subscribed  lOL  to  the  Testimonial),  **  a  due 
sense  of  the  motives  by  which  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  Post- 
Office  arrangements,  has  been  actuated,  and  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  committed 
to  you."— Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, writes  thus  :— *'  I  am  also  commanded  by  their  Lordships 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  they  consider  it  due  to 
you,  on  the  ternaination  of  your  engagement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  express  to  you  the  approbation  with  which  they  have 
regarded  your  zealous  exertions  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  you  ;  and  liow  materially  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  arrangements  has  been  promoted  by 
the  care  and  intelligence  evinced  by  you  in  the  consideration 
of  the  various  important  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to  you." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  call  upon  the 
Public  to  come  forward  with  due  generosity,  and  reward  Mr. 
Hill  themselves,  as  the  unrequited  Inventor  of  the  great  measure 
of  Penny  Postage— a  measure  which  has  opened  the  blessings 
of  free  correspondence  to  the  Teacher  of  Religion,  tbe  Man  of 
Science  and  Literature,  the  Merchant  and  Trader,  and  the 
whole  British  Family,  especiaJly  the  2'oorest  and  most  defenceless 
portion  of  it;— a  measure  which  is  the  grratcst  boon  conferred 
in  modern  times  on  all  the  social  interests  of  the  civilised  world  -, 
for  Penny  Postage  is  spreadingits  influencethroughoutEuropCj 
and  reaching  even  Russia.  The  Committee  rely  on  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen,  and  feel  sure  that  this,  their  last 
appeal,  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

(Signed)        GEO.  LARPENT,  Chairman. 


Just  published,  iti  demy  JSnio,  price  6s.  cloth,  pp.  339. 

THE  CONVICT  SHIP.  A  Narrative  of  the  Results 
of  Scriptural  Instruction  and  Moral  Discipline,  as  the>e 
appeared  on  board  the  "Earl  Grey,"  durinj;  the  voy:ige  to 
Tasmania ;  with  brief  Notices  of  individual  Prisoners.  By 
CoL  .KOT  BrtowNiNu,  -      .  ,  auioC"         Oj<U  ~T-vy;  Author 

of  "  England's  Exiles,"  &c. 

Just  Reaht. 

I. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  I2fi.  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  kind  of 

cloth,  silver  gilt,  or  lOs.  Gd.  boards, 

IMAGINATION  and  FANCY;  or,  SELECTIONS 

from  the  best  ENGLISH  POETS,  illustrative  of  those  First 
Requisites  of  their  Art;  with  Markings  of  the  best  Passages, 
Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  an  Essay  in  Answer  to  the 
Question,  '*  What  is  Poetry  >  "    By  LtiioH  Hu^t. 

II. 
Sixth  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  beautifully  Illustrated,  price 

~s.  6d.  each,  in  a  handsome  and  uniform  cloth  binding, 

PICTURES  of   PRIVATE   LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Author  of  the  '*  Women  of  England,"  &c.  &c.  &c, 

CONTENTS : 

Vol.  I.    "Observations  on  Fictitious  Narrative."— " The  Hall 
and  the  Cottage."—"  Ellen   Eskdale."— "The   Curate's 
Widow,"  —and  "  Marriage  as  it  May  Be." 
Vol.  II.  "  Misanthropy,"  and  "The  Pains  of  Pleasing." 
Vol.  III.  "  Pretension ;  or,  the  Fallacies  of  Female  Education." 
Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

London:    Smith,   Elder,  and  Co.,  65,   Cornhill.     Dublin: 
J.  CuiiMiNG.    Edinburgh:  Bkll  and  Bkadfute. 


GARDENING  and  FLORICULTURE.  —  In  two 
handsome  volumes,  with  180  Illustrations,  price  I8s.,  the 
GARDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST,  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  cultivatinfr,  managing,  and  improving  Flowers, 
Plants,  and  Shrubs ;  plain  instructions  for  raising  new  varieties ; 
a  clear  description  of  the  properties  of  Flowers,  and  a  concise 
and  familiar  explanation  of  every  subject  connected  with  gar- 
dens, greenhouses,  and  conservatories. 

London:    R.   GaooiMBaiDOE,  5,    Paternoster-row,   and    all 
Booksellers. 


Second  Edition,  in  small  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

PRODUCTIVE  -FARMING  ;  or,  a  FAMILIAR 
DIGEST  of  the  Recent  DISCOVERIES  of  LIEBIG.  DAVY, 
and  other  celebrated  Writers  on  VEGETABLE  CHEMISTRY; 
showing  how  the  results  of  English  Tillage  might  be  greatly 
augmented.     By  Joseph  A.  Smith. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh  ;  SiniPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


KNIGHT'S    WEEKLY    VOLUME     FOR    ALL 
READERS.— Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Publication  of  this  Series  commenced  on  Saturday,  the 

29th  of  June,  and  will  be  continued  every  succeeding  Saturday. 

The  following  Works  v?iU  appear  in  the  course  of  November: — 

Nov.   2d.  DIALOGUES  ON  INSTINCT.    Bv  Lonn  Brougham. 

„    9th.  HISTORY  OF    BRITISH    COMMERCE.      By  G.  L. 

Craik.     Vol.  I. 
„  16th.  A  VOLUME  OF  VARIETIES. 
„23rd.  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE.     Vol.  II. 
„  30th.  OLD    ENGLAND    NOVELETS.— 1.    Thb    Camp    of 
Refuge.    Vol.  I. 
London  :  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  22,  Ludgate- street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  SATuanAV  last,  October  2(5.  conta''!^ 
Tbe  MISUNDERSTANDING  of  the  LON&GNar-.,i'   KMTNG- 
HAM    and    GRAND    JUNCTION    RAILWAYS  — LEASE    nf 
the    SHEFFIELD    and    MANCHESTER  by   tlic' MIDLAND 

—  On    the     POLICY    of    ESTABLISHED    RAILWAY     COM- 
PANIES-FRENCH  POLICE  and  the  LOCOMOTiV'ES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS—Shefiield  and  Manchester- Whit- 
bv  and  Pickering— Rotlierbam  and  Lincoln— Canterbury  and 
Whitstihle— Official  Report  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of 
the  Kilkenny  Junction— Lord  Howick's  Circular  on  the 
Northumberland  Railway. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Cambridge  and  Lincoln  —  Lvnn  and 
Dereham— Potteries— Eastern  Union  — Wells  and  TJietfnrd  — 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton — London  and  Nor- 
wich—London and  Portsmoutli  —  Richmond  and  West-End 
Junction  —  Windsor  Atmospheric  —  North  Devon  —  Newton 
and  Torquay  —  Cornwall  Central -7- Dublin  and  Drog^ieda 
Extension— Dublin.  Cashel,  and  Kilkenny— ITlster  Extension 

—  Wicklow  and  Wexford—  Waterford  and  Limerick  —  Kil- 
kenny and  Waterford. 

VALUE  OP  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  on  the  respective 
Markets  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  WEEKLY  LETTER,  wilh  Prices  of  the  Share  Market 
there. 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS—Ostend  to  Ghent  (wilh  an  Jnde.v  Map 
of  the  Railways  of  Belgium),  and  Statistics  of  the  Belgian 
Lines. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS— System  of  M.  Arnoux. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— On  the  Causes  of  the 
Versailles  Accident  {with  an  Engraving),  by  Mr.  Gray— On 
the  Resistance  of  Railway  Trains,  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. 

CORRESPONDE.SCE- Mr.  Bidder's  Resignation— EirroinE;hani 
and  Gloncestcr  Management— Carriers'  Exactions— London 
and  Dover— London  and  York— Great  Grimsby  and  Sheffield 
—Newark  and  Sheffield— Central  Railway  of  France. 

BOARD  of  TRADE  NOTICE,  DEPUTATIONS  to  the  BOARD 

—CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  Tbe  Railway  Gbronic£e  of  any  Newsvender. 


MR.  HOARE'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  VINE. 
Just  published,  12rao,  5s.  cloth, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW 
METHOD  OF  PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE 
ROOTS  OF  GRAPE-VINES.  By  Clkhient  Hoark,  Author  of 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  on  Opca 
Walls." 

•'Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  system  of  English  Grape- 
growing  requires  to  be  changed.    His  arguments  deserve  very 
serious  attention,   and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  most  important 
changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine."— Gardeners^  Ckro7iicle. 
London  :  Lonomax,  Brown,  Grkkn,  and  Longmans. 


Subscription  Cards,  and  every  information,  &c.,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE  WANSEY, 
Solicitor,  3,  Moorgate-street,  London. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LATION  of  SUFFOLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.. 
Rector  of  Kitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uuiveraity 
of  Cambridgp. 

"  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment," — Prov.  xdi.  23. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  25.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  U. 

J.  W.  Parkkr,  West  Strand,  London. 
In  4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-plate,  Coloured  Maps  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price  4s.  j  or  without  Maps,  3j, 


Price  8s.,  cloth, 
T^HE  STAR  OF   ATTlilGH^I  and  other  POEMS, 

^  By  Frances  Brown. 

London:  EnwAan  Moxon,  Dover-street;   Cusiming,  Dublin j 
and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgb. 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE-— Wanted,  Nos.  37 
and  3S  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1841  ;  2s.  Gd. 
each  will  be  given  for  clean  copi:s  of  these  Numbers.— Apply 
at  MiLAND's  Library,  Chapel-at.,  Belgrave-square 

ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

OCTOBER  26,  OP 

THE    ATHENiEUSVI, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpbnce, 

Or  Stamped,  to  go  free  by  pott,  bd. 

Kevicws  OP,  WITH  Extracts  from — 

Bell,  D-D, 


by  the  late  Dr. 
Southey,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey. 
Greciau  Antiquities,  by  A.  R. 

Rangabd. 
The  Dark   Falcon,   a  Tale  of 
the  Altruck,  by  J.  B.  Eraser, 
from     Munich 


The  Star  of  At^gh^i.— The 
Vision  of  Schwartz,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Frances 
Brown. 

The  Attacht^ ;  or,  S^  Slick  in 
England.     Second  Series. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 

Foreign      Correspondence.  —  Letter 
(changes  there  in  the  last  three  years). 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip. — Dr.  Wolff— Hetherington's  Blind 
Charity— History  and  the  Newspapers  of  the  Day— Death  of 
Mrs.  Siddons — Earthquake  in  the  West  India  Islands — Milaa 
Scientific  Meeting— German  Booksellers  v.  Leipsic — Dresdea 
Congress  of  Orientalists— Stockholm  Exhibition  of  National 
Manufactures— Musical  Talk  in  Paris  and  Italy,  &c.  &c. 

Societies. — Completion  of  the  British  Associatiow 
Report:  Section  A,  Wednesday;  Section  C.  Tuesday  and 
AVednesdav;  Section  D.Tuesday  and  Wednesday;  Sub-Sec- 
tion D  lEthnology),  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesdays 
Section  E,  Tuesday;  Section  F  (Statistics),  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday ;  and  Section  G,  Wednesday. 

SXiscellanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Pneumatic 
Marine  Preserver— An  Iron  Life  Boat. 

Order  The  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


HOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER.— 
Price  2.?.  Qd,  contains  :— 
The  DEATH  of  CLYTEMNESTRA,  by  Sir  E.  L.  BULWER 
LYTTON,  Bart.;  The  LAY  OF  THE  LABOURER,  by  the 
Author  of  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  OUR  FAMILY.  A  Do- 
:\iestic  Novel.  Chapter  XVI.  A  Mystery— Chapter  XVII.  A 
Clue, by  the  Editor.— Verses  to  the  Acorn;  by  Miss  H.  Law- 
rence— Epigram  on  Her  Majesty's  Visit  to  the  City— The  Stree's 
of  Paris— Gideon  Shadffoe— Sonnet;  by  the  Editor— The  Brace 
of  Birds;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  with  an  Illustration  by  T.  H, 
—The  Ruined  Human  Dwelling;  by  Richard  Howitt— The 
Smugglers;  by  the  Mountaineer— A  day  at  Cambo,  &c.  &c. 
London  :  HRNRvRRNsnAW,  356,  Strand. 


Price  SrxmN'CE,  free  by  post  SEVENPaNCE. 

©Ic  %mxttt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  October  26,  contains;' — 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  the  OPERATIONS  of  SURGERY, 
and  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  requiring  Operations,  de- 
livered at  University  College,  London,  in  the  Session  of  1844, 
by  RoBKRT  LisTON,  Esq.  (Lecture  X.) : — Tumours  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Jaw. 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  de- 
livered daring  the  Winter  Session,  ISIJ,  in  the  Unircr^itv  of 
Giessen,  b}-  Justl's  Liebio  : — Certain  Ccmpounds  of  Carbon 
— Carbon  and  Oxygen-Carbonic  Oxide,  and  its  Combinations.  . 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  :— On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  Cases. 
By  John  W.  Tripe,  Esq. — Fracture  of  the  Costal  Cartilages, 
and  Ruptureof  the  Vena  Cava.  By  Richard  Pyper,  Esq. — Oa 
the  Successful  Treatment  of  Conical  Cornea.  By  F.  B. 
Gervis,  Esq. — The  Discovery  of  Uric  Oxide  in  Guano- 
Method  of  obtaining  Hipciuric  Acid  from  Human  Urine.  By 
L.  M,  Midwivcs'  Midwifery.  By  T.  Litchfield,  Esq.— On 
Albuminuria;  its  existence  during  Puerperal  ConvulsionsL 
its  Pathology.     By  G.  Ross,  Esq. 

The  Government  Medical  Bill. —  Birmingham  General  Hos- 
jjltal.— College  of  Surgeons  of  England— By-laws  relating  to 
the  Professional  Education  and  Examination  of  Candidates 
Inr  the  Fellowship. 

REVIEWS  :— Treatise  on  Inflammation  as  a  Process  of  Anor- 
mal  Nutrition.      By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEDICAL  BILL :— Meetings  of  the 
I\IedicaI  Professiitn  :  Brentford  Medical  Association  ;  Medical 
Prorection  Assembly ;  Wrexham;  Chester;  Tower  Hamlets ; 
Sheffield. 

Medical  Society  of  London :  Effects  of  Medicines.— Causes  of 
Abortion. 

Westminster  Medical  Society:  Opening  of  the  Session. — 
Presiilent's  Address. — Fatal  Case  of  Poisoning  with  Carbo- 
nate of  Lead.— Effect  of  Lead  on  the  Gums. — Doses  of  the 
Acetate  of  Lead. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS:— The  Operation  at  the  Jervis- 
sfrcet  Hospital,  Dublin. — Birmingham  General  Hospital. — 
EducEition  ol  the  Suns  01  the  Faculty.— Royal  Free  Hospital.— 

News  of  the  Week.— Bonks  received  for  Review. — Mortality 
Table. — Apothecaries*  Hall.— Correspondents. 

London:  Jobm  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho ;  and  maybe 
bad  of  all  Booksgllers  and  Newsmen. 


NOW  READY    FOR  DELIVERY. 

TOHNSON    AND    SHAW'S    FARMERS'   ALMA- 

O  NAC  AND  CALENDAR,  for  1S45,  220  pp.,  and  lOOEngrav-, 
ings  of  the  best  Agricultural  Implements,  with  their  prices  and  _ 
Makers'  names,  &c.,  &c.    Price  only  Is.  ;  also, 

1.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  lor  Agricultural  Schools,  Cottage, 
Farmers'  Assistant,  Farmers'  Calendar,  and  Agricultural , 
Chemistry,  is.  each. 

2.  A  New  and  enlarged  edition  of  JOHNSON  ON  MA- 
NURES, price  16.  I 

3.  VON  THAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Trans^ 
lated  by  C.  W.  Johxson',  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Shaw,;  Esq.,  ia 
2  vols.,  price  26^.,  cloth. 

4.  MORTON  ON  SOILS.  A  New  edition,  enlarged,  price  Ifls- 

5.  SQUAREY'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  for  the 
Practical  Farmer,  5s. 

6.  SINCLAIR  ON  GRASSES  AND  WEEDS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, 46  coloured  plates,  30s. 

James  Ri»gwav,  Piccadilly,  and  every  Country  Bookseller. 

O'  ~BTAINABLE~TOR  NOTHING.— The  NervouB 
are  respectfully  invited  to  send  to  Rev.  Dr.  Willisi 
SIosKLKV,  9,  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  for  the 
small  Pamphlet  just  published,  on  his  most  successful  treatment 
of  Nervous  or  Mind  Complaints,  by  which  he  cures  these  Dis- 
eases as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst,  which  Pamphlet  hd 
will  return,  if  a  stamp  is  inclosed,  free  of  charge. 


Printed  by  IVili.iam  BnAnnuRT,  ot  No.  6,  York-place,  Sloke  Nowinfrion,! 
and  FitBDBBiCK  MuixffTT  Ewi>i,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Nbwiiik-' 
ton,  both  in  the  couniy  of  .Middlpsex,  PriniBn,  ai  their  Office  in  Lombftr*- 
Bireet,  in  the  prcoinct  of  Whittfriars,  ia  tho  City  o J  London ;  Md' 
publifhed  bv  tiiem  at  the  Omce,  No  6,  Chiirlei-«treci,  in  tho  r«"»"  ", 
St.  Paul's,  Covent-Caiden,  in  tho  paid  •oanty,  where  >»II  AdToriiwaB«»i 
and  Cominiiniratioiia  are  to  b6  addrMisd  to  l^o  Bditoi.— Sitariftfii 
Novembers,  18*4. 


THE  GARDEISERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Bconomy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  45.— 1844.] 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9. 


[Price  6d, 


A^icalrural  Societies)  adras- 

lagcB  of  .        -        .       - 

Aeri.  Soc.  of  England 
Allotment  system,  remarks  on 
—  in  Ireland 

Apples,  Go'den  Pippin     - 
Barley,  mildew  on 
Bitter    Aloea,  a  preventive  of 

miL-e       -        -        -        .        . 
British  Association,  meeting  of 
Cabbages,  how  lo  store 
Calendar  cf  Operations 
ChaJkios  land,  Temarks  on 
Cntswuld«,  farming  oa      - 
Crops,  two  per  annum 
lienton's  A   Level  -        • 

Fice  L-lay,  aa  manure 
Flax-seed  as  food       •        .  - 

Ply  in  sheep,  to  prevent 
Food,  flax-seed  as  -  . 

Forejl-trees,  to  pmno 

—  judii;ious  pinning  of 
Fruit -trees  for  espaliers 
Gesnera  zebrina,  ireaimenl  of 
Gioucesiershire    Geo  ■  Agri., 

notes  on         .        •        _       _ 
Golden  Pippin  Apple 
Graphs,  Wilmot's  Black  Ham- 
Grapes,  shankioff  of 
Green  fly,  to  destroy 
Groombridt;e  Farmers'  Club  - 
Guano,  to  Ex  the  ammonia  in 

-    honr  lo  apply 
Gpysnm  for  fixing  ammonia  in 

piano  -        .        .       - 

Heating,  tank  system  of 


717  o 

757  a 

756  li 

755  c 

74!>  l> 

765  a 

749  c 

750  b 

757  a 

751  c 

753  a 

766  b 

766  e 

755  a 

75fl  e 

75*  a 

75G  c 

754  a 

7*9  a 

749  a 

752  b 

752  b 

7Bi  c 

749  li 

7^9  b 

749  c 

757  c 

756  a 

758  c 

756  fl 

748  a 

Hop  Garden,  management  of  757  ' 
Hort.  Society  -        .    749  ■ 

—  Societies,  advantages  of  747  i 
Johnitone  (Prof.),  his  Lectures 

in  Perth  -        -    756  . 

Land,  old  pasture,  to  plough    758  i 

—  remarks  on  chalking  -  753  i 
Level,  flfr.  Denton's  -  7^5  i 
Linnean  Society  -  -  750  i 
Lonicera  diversifolia  -  751  I 
Manure,  salt  as                .       -    756  i 

—  fire-cJay  as  -  -  756  . 
Marc  de  Colza  -  -  749  i 
lUildeiv  on  Barley  -  756  c 
Peaches,  remarks  on  forcing  747  ( 
Pears,  list  of,  for  standards  -  752  i 
Peas,  til  keep  mice  from  -  749  i 
Phlox  Van  Houttei  -  751  J 
Quince,  Chinese  -  -  762  I 
Railroads,  effect  of  -  -  755  c 
Rhndodendron  campaaulatam  749  i 
Saffron  Walden  Farmers'  Club  757  c 
Sail,  aa  manure  -  -  75C  ■ 
Sandstone,  oJd  red,  agri.  cha- 
racter of                           -        -     754  I 

Sea  Buckthorn  -        -     757  £ 

Shepp,  fly  in,  prevention  of  -  756  i 
Sheppard,  on  the  use   of  Pera- 

vian  Guano,    &c.,  rev.  -    768  i 

Stamford-hll),  5:c.,     Gardeners" 

Association  -        -    750  t 

Tank  ay  item  of  heating  -    7'I8  ( 

Thrips,  to  kill  -        -    749  t 

Uxbridge  Celery  Shotv  -    751  ( 

Wheat,  Chidham,  origin  of    -    756  ( 

—  on  the    eame  land  in  suo- 


C    GIRLING  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the  Gar- 

*-J  •   diners'   Chronicle  to    his    Advertisement  of  PETUNIAS, 
SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c..  of  the  I2th  October. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

LYNE'S    NEW   GERA.NIUMS. 
TTTLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  can   execute  a  few  more 
'  '  orders  for  the  fcHowiag-: 

Lvne's  Princess  Alice         .        .  each— 215. 

„        Redworth 21*. 

,,        "Wliite  Perfection  .        .        .    21*. 

„        Confidence 21s. 

,1        Imogene 21a. 

Plants  will  be  delivered  after  isth  November.  "Sappho" 
cannot  be  sent  out  this  season  ;  no  more  orders  can  be  received 
for"KiKc  OF  Saxo.vt." 

LYNE'S  *' PRINCEPS,"  10s.  Qd.  each. 
*»*  The  stock  of  the  above  is  limited  to  about  six  plants  of 
tacb;. early  cjiders  are  therefore  necessary  to  insure  a  supply, 
r      UnioD-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Nov.  9,  1844. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

TOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
^  prepared  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
logue, enabling  them  to  Judge  of  their  qualities,  with  tlie  prices 
s-'^^xcd,  which  may  now  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of 
rs.  WARNEaSi  WAENEB,Corijhill,  Loodou. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  a.n-d  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  beg  to  state  that  their  Collection  of  this  beau- 
tifu]  aotumnal  Flower  is  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

C.  and  Sons  arc  now  sendinK  out  healthy  young  plants  of 
Double  CAMELLIAS  of  sorts,  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per 
dozen;  larger  plants,  A2s.  per  dozen  ;  and  young  plants  of  the 
newer  sorts,  at  6fj*.  per  dozen.  Package  included  in  the  above 
prices. 

!*' GENERAL   TOM   THUMB"    SCARLET   PELARGONIUM. 

I  T>HILIP  CONWAY,  Nurseryman  &  Florist,  &c., 
-*-     Old  Brompton,  through    the  kindne«s   of  Mr.  Ayrcs  is 
enabled  to  let  out  a  few  plants  of  the  above,  which  is  thus  de- 
I  tcribed  in  the  Gar  den  era'  Chronicle,  page  56o  :— 
i      "  Unquestionably  the  finest  Dwarf  Ptiarfionium  out  is  that 
J  which  ha<    this    »c»son   been    exhibited   under   tlie    name    of 
•  Geoeral  Tom  Thumb.'     It  grows  almost  prostrate,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  ftiid  den«e  in  foIiaKi,  and  produces  with  the  greatest 
I  profaiion  large  trnisses   of  tbc  mo^^f:  dazzling  Rcurlet   flowers 
I  Imaginable.     I  bavc  a  plant  at  this  moment  nine  inches  high 
I  and  six  feet  in  circumference,  studded  vrltb  27  trusses  of  ex- 
panded bloom,  and  home  of  the  truR';e5  six  inches  in  diameter; 
and  on  five  planu  there  are  upwards  of  120  trusses  of  flowers." 
For   both  pot  cuUivalion  and  bedding  out  tliiii  plant  is  un- 
erjaailed.    Plantu  .'(*.  Cd.  each,  or  36*.  per  dozen,  with  the  naual 
dijount  to  the  trade  U  hix  arc  taken  at  01. c  time.     N.B.— At 
the  June  Exhibition  cf  tho  Regcnt'a-park  Society  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  above;  also  to  the  following  desirable  rariely 
o/tcarletfi,  viz. : — 

KroRt'p*  Superb,  a  splendid  pot  plant    .    2«.  Gd. 
Mri.  Maylcr,  a  very  nuperior  vailcty  .26 
Cooperil,  dwarf,  forbeddiijg         .        .16 
lliiiitiiman,  ilu.  .        .        ,16 

Shrublaiid i  to  2Ia. 

Compactum j     6 

King 1     G 

Queen i    6 

Conway's  Giant  Cactufi,  strong  plants.    3    0  to  10#,  dd, 

Veronica  iip«cio«a 3    0 

PeUfBoritum  Lancli,  for  forcing  ,        .     i     o  to  S/i.  fid. 
Ctfn,  with  *D  order,  Is  reapcctfully  requcntcd  from  unknown 
corrtspondcnta. 


"RICH      LEAF-MOULD     and     I'EAT-EAUTII.— 

-»-«'  fteTeral  acre*  of  valuable  I'c^it  c;.rth    and   I^-af-rnoiild    of 

a  f  ch  rinabty.  to  be  i\{%\»,mu\  of.    Gentlemen  and  NurHCrymcu 

'^'■'J  1"  "'c  Cultivation  of  Hcathn  and  American   i'JantH 

;f  ri  the  above  arilrlct  of  a  very  Hupcrior  kind.    'Ihty  will 

'"■  fotind  of  (trcut  vriliicaiidrGRhlnifH  upon  *lron(:  landi.— 

J        K^taie  i«  within  on*  mile  of  the  Thames,  ronvcnitnt  for 

■'«■€■  rarri«(fe.    For  fa  1  particulars  apply  lo  Mr.  Lawuxnck, 

'^  '^tu  Obaodier  and  ffccd&man,  No,  \n,  PiccadliJ^. 


THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 

*' BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youbll  &  Co.*s  Advertise- 
ment of  October  r2th. 

■V7"0UELL  AND  CO.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the 
J-  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman, 
all  possessing  first-rate  properties,  which  have  been  exhibited 
and  obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan 
Exhibitions  of  the  present  year.   They  are  as  follow  :— 

Burroughes's  Mrs.  Eenyon,  Red  Picotee  .     ys.  6d. 

„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee    .    7    6 

„  Miss  Jaue,  Purple  Picotee   ,        .76 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee     .         .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .    5    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  andtlieContinent  at  the  following  prices: 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class  Show  ■£  s.  d. 

Flowers 2I0O 

25  ditto  ditto  -  ditto  5     0     0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

12  pairs  of  Extra  fine  Show  Pinks         .        .  0  12    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        110 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 

***  For  Particulars  of  their  finest  Imported  DUTCH 
HYACINTHS,  &c.,  see  their  Advertisement  of  Nov.  2. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  ?. 


TO  THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  ROSES. 

RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenhaui  Rosery,  Bungay.  Suf- 
•  folk,  begs  to  offer  the  .following-  choice  PERPETUAL 
ROSES.  Good  dwarf  plaots,  own  roots,  suitable  for  pot  culture 
or  transplanting  into  the  open  ^orders. 


GENUINE   DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS. 

T    CARTER,    Seedsman    and  Florist,  238,  High 

^  •    Holborn,   London,  begs  leave  to  remind  his  customers 

that  the  present  is  the  best  season  for  planting  bulbs  In  the 

open  borders,  as  also  for  placing  Hyacinths,  &c.  in  glasses,  or 

in  pots.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Catalogue  :— 

25  fine  Hyacinths  for  water  or  pots,  in  35  varieties    .  15s.  Od. 

12  ditto  ditto  in  12  ,,  -76 

12  very  fine  ditto,  iZs.;  12  extra  fine,  15s.  to       .        .20    0 

Fine  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  25  vars.,  10s.;  12  do.        .     6     0 

Van  Thol  TaJips,  double  or  single,  per  100,  6s. ;  p.  doe.   0     9 

New  White  Van  Thols,  per  dozen,  I2s. ;  new  yellow    5    0 

36  Early  Tulips,  in  6  very  fine  vars.,  8s. ;    IS  do.  .     4     0 

36  Double  Tulips,  in  6  very  fine  vars.,  Ss. ;  18  do.       .     4     0 

Fine  mixed  Early  or  Double  Tulips,  per  100,  7s. ;  p.  doz.  1     o 

50  fine  late  BybIceraen,Eizarres,  and  Rose  Late  Tulips  40    0 

Very  fine  mixed  do.  do.  do.  each,  p.  doz,  2    0 

Ex.  fine  mixed  Late,  p.  100, 12s. ;  mixed  Parrot,  p.  doz.  1     o 

100  Crocus,  in  10  fine  sorts,  2s,  Qd.;  lOO,  in  50  finest 

new  sorts 50 

60  Narcissi,  in  15  vars.,  4  of  each         .        .        .        .76 

40  English  Iris,  in  40  splendid  vars 40    0 

40         do.      do.    in  40  fine  vars 15     0 

50  Spanish  Iris,  in  50  finest  sorts,  lOs. ;  25  do.  do.  .  5  0 
Extra  fine  mixed  Spanish  Iris,  in  20  vars.,  per  100  .  5  0 
Very  fine  mixed  new  Double  Anemortes,  in  30  vars.  p.  lb.  8  0 
Very  fine        do.        Single         do.  do.         do.    4    0 

100  Finest  new  double  Anemones,  50s. ;  100  fine  do.  SO  0 
100        do.  do.        Ranunculus,  25s ;  100  fine  do.  15    0 

Mixed  Ranunculus,  fineSs.  6rf.;  very  fine  7s. ;  finest 

per  100 10    0 

25  extra  fine  new  Scotch  Ranunculus,  named  .  .  20  0 
104  very  fine  Turban  Ranunculus,  in  eight  varieties.  7  0 
Large  Scarlet  do.  3s.;  yellow,  4s. ;  and  dark  crimson 

per  100 6    0 

36  Isias,  in  12  fine  sorts,  12s. ;  20,  in  20  fine  sorts  .  7  6 
36  Sparaxis,  in  12  do.        12s.;  12,  in  12        do.  .40 

25  Newest  Spaiaxis,  in  25  vars.,  including  scarlet  ,  13  0 
Beautiful  mixed  Sparaxis,  per  100,  20s. ;  fine  do.  p.  100  10  0 
Gladiolus  oppositifiorus,  Herbert,  or  floribundus,  p.doz.  3  6 
Gladiolus  psittacinus,  extra  large  .  .  .  „  2  0 
Tigridia  Pavnnia,  extra  fine  Dutch  Bulbs  .         „       2     6 

Fine  mixed  Tritonias,  p.  doz.  2s.  Gd.;  mixed  Ixias    ,,26 
Jautes  Carter,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High  Holborn, 
London. 


A  SPLENDID  NEW  LATE  PEACH. 

MORTON'S  "  WALBERTON  ADMIRABLE."— 
This  splendid  variety  was  raised  at  Walberton  House,  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  R.  Prime,  Beq.  It  is  a  Seedling  from  the 
Noblesse,  which  it  much  resembles,  both  in  size  and  colour. 
It  possesses  all  the  fine  qualities  of  its  parent,  but  its  great 
merit  arises  from  its  ripening  full  five  weeks  later.  A  specimen 
of  its  fruit  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindi.by  in  1841,  from  whom  were 
received  the  highest  testimonials  of  approbation.  The  tree  is 
a  fine,  free,  and  hardy  grower;  the  fruit  is  full-sized,  melting, 
and  excellent-flavoured,  rendering  it  a  truly  desirable  va- 
riety, and  one  which  no  good  garden  ought  to  he  without. 
(Jood  one  year's  trained  plants  can  bcobtaincd  of  Ai.KxANnKa 
Wkhb,  Nurseryman,  Wcstergate,  near  Arundel,  Sussex  ;  at 
Mt'flHrB.  Hay,  Anherson,  and  SANosTna's,  Newington  Butts  ; 
and  also  at  Mcssr.s.  Huftwr  and  M'AI  ui.r.KNVs,  0,  Lcudenhall- 
»tri:et,  I^ondon,  at  10/;,  Grf.  each  ;  a  few  slrnng  plants  at  15*. 
cacli.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  tlirecormorc 
arc  taken,  and  carriage  paid  to  London,  Remittance  from 
unknown  correspondents  Is  required. 


NORTHWARNBOROUGfl  Si  HARTLEVItOW  NURRERIF.S, 
ODMIAM,  HANTS,  UPWAUns  OF  FORTY  ACRES,  KSTA- 
IJLISIIED  MORE  THAN  ONifi  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
YKARS, 

qMUS  BEING  THE  SEASON  for  Planting,  J.  and 
-^  8.  SmLMNo  hf!K  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  gene- 
rally  to  their  Nurmi-iicH.  which  are  well  stocked  with  every 
dcHcriptlon  of  ForcHt-trccM,  Cojifilce-plnnta,  Flowering. slirubH, 
and  KvcfgrccrtH.  And  mgrc  CM|icclally  {[o  they  Invite  atlentltm 
to  tliclr  Frult^treett,  which  arc  very  fine,  healthy,  wull-rootcd, 
and  true  to  name.  Every  year,  for  walls  und  oiipuJJLTB  alone, 
they  train  mure  than  Ten  ThouuaDd  trcus. 


Aricie  .... 

2j 

.M. 

BOURBON. 

Aubernon     . 

•i 

0 

Acidalie 

lt.6d 

Augustin  Mouchelet  . 

3 

0 

Alfred  .        .        .        . 

•/, 

0 

Clementine  Seringe    . 

3 

6 

Anne  Beluze 

1, 

fi 

,,           Duval 

1 

t) 

Armosa 

I 

fi 

Dr.  Marx     . 

3 

l> 

Cerese  .... 

8 

n 

Due  d'Aumale 

2 

6 

Crimson  Globe    . 

t. 

fi 

Duchesse  de  Nemours 

2 

0 

Dumont  de  Courset    . 

7 

5 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

2 

(i 

Dubourg 

1 

fi 

Earl  Talbot  . 

2 

6 

Gloire  de  Rosamene   . 

1 

R 

Fulfforie 

1 

d 

Paris    . 

7 

f) 

Julie  Dupont 

2 

t) 

„        Guillotierre 

•>. 

^ 

La  Reine  estrone  plants)  7 

ti 

Lilacea  granriiflora    . 

3 

fl 

Lady  Alice  Peel  , 

5 

II 

Madame  Nerard. 

I 

fi 

Lady  Fordwich   . 

1 

B 

Madame  Aubis    . 

?, 

fi 

Lane    .... 

.1 

t) 

Manteau   de   Jeanne 

Madame  Laffay  . 

3 

0 

d'Arc 

.1 

(t 

Melame  Cornu    . 

2 

6 

Paul  Joseph 

.1 

fi 

Mrs.  Elliot  . 

2 

a 

Phccnix 

? 

0 

Prince  de  Galles . 

.1 

fi 

Proserpine  . 

.1 

fi 

Prudence  Rojsea 

2 

u 

Queen  of  Bourbon 

1 

fi 

Reinede  la  Guillotiere 

2 

6 

Souvenir  de  laM.Imai 

Rivers  (Laffay's) 

3 

6 

son  (strong  plants) . 

7 

6 

William  Jesse     . 

3 

d 

Splendens    . 

2 

fi 

Thaiffait 

2 

S 

Cloth  of  Gold  (Noisette)  strong  plants,  7s.  Cd. 

Choice  Roses  selected  from  various  classes: — Dwarf  Stand- 
ards, 12s.  per  dozen;  do.,  superior  kinds,  I8s. ;  Standards,  18*. 
per  dozen  ;  do.,  most  superior,  30s. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Plants  gratiSj 
to  compensate  for  distant  carriage. — Hedenham,  Nov.  8,  1844. 


PLANTmG  SEASON. 

W  ROGERS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Contract 
•  Planters,  &  Landscape  GAnoENEns,  Southampton, 
beg  respectfully  to  notify  that  their  Nursery  Stock  is  this  season 
unusually  fine,  and  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds  they  are 
enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  amount,  and  at  the  lowest 
price;  delivered  free  of  carriage  (if  ordered  in  quantity)  per 
railway  to  London,  or  by  steam-vessels  coastwise. 

SEEDLING. 
Ash,  1  yr.,  is.  Gd.,  2  yrs.,  2fi.6ti.  I  Spanish  Chesnut,  1  yr.,  10s, 
Beech,  1  yr.,  2s.  Pineaster,  \  yr.,  2s-  2(Z.,  2  yra., 

Birch,  1  yr.,  2s.  |       3s.  Gd. 

Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  nurses  or  exposure  to 
the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1  yr.,5s.,  2  yrs., 
7s.  Gd.  per  1000. 
Oak,  the  true  "  Durmast  "  of  the  New  Forest  (Qucmjus  sessili- 
flora),  producing  timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  species  of  the  English  Oak,  1  yr,, 
7s.  6(i,,  2  yrs.  lOs.,  3  yrs.  I5s.  per  1000. 

TRANSPLANTED. 

Prices  and  samples  of  the  various  sizes  may  bo  had  on 

application. 


Alder     . 

1 

2  ft. 

Oak,  Durmast, 

En- 

Beech    .        .        .     1 

2 

4  ft. 

glish  .        . 

3 

.1  ft. 

Birch      .        .        .1 

3 

4  It. 

Turkey  . 

•>. 

.•ift. 

Ash        .        .        .1 

2 

S  It. 

Spruce  . 

2 

fift. 

Spanish  Chesnut  .     1 

2 

bit. 

Larch     . 

3 

.Iff, 

Elm        .        .        .1 

3 

.1  It, 

Scotch  . 

2 

4  ft. 

Poplar,  Blk.  Canada^  2 

4 

dft. 

Pineaster       . 
Sea. Pine 

1 
1 

2  ft. 
2  ft. 

If  100,000  of  any  one  sort  is  ordered,  a  deduction  from  these  prices 

will  be  made. 

Plants  for  Cover  or  Underwood, 

Rhododendron   ponticum,  1  to  2  inches,  transplanted,  20s.  to 

30s.  per  1000.    Not  subject  to  the  depredations  of  game. 
Ditto,  2  to  4  inches,  40*.  to  50s. ;   4  to  6  inches,  60fi.  to  aos.,; 

1  foot,  25s.  to  100.    Not  subject  to  the  depredations  of  game. 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  40s.  per  1000.    Game  are  remarkably  fond  of 

the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  a  handsome  flowering 

Evergreen. 
Common  Laurel,  20s.  to  •lOs.  per  1000. 
Come-well  Willow,  40s.  per  1000.    Best  for  Underwood. 
Furze,  lOs.  per  1000.    Broom,  lOs.  per  1000. 
Alder,  common  black,  8s.  per  lOO.    Excellent  for  lea  embank- 
ments.   Tamarisk,  8s.  per  lOO. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Single  Camellias,  from  pots,  well  rooted,  50s.  to  75*.  per  lOO. 
Rose  stocks,  8s.  per  100,  from  cuttings  of  the  Bourbon  De  Lisle, 

on  which  all  kinds  take  fraely  by  buds  and  grafts,  and  may 

he  grown  in  the  smallest  sized  pots. 
Double  Furze.  25s.  per  100.    Formsa  beautiful  flowering  hedge. 
Double  Reel  Thorn;  Double  White  do,;  Single  new  crimson, 

50s,  per  100.    Sea  Pine,  from  pots,  40s.  per  100. 
Ribes  sangulncum,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Printed  Catalogues  of  Prices  of  their  general  stock  may  bo 
had.    Gardeners  of  experience  and  ability  recommended. 


FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
Public  that  he  has  grown  the  above  Raspberry  extensively 
the  last  three  years,  and  has  now  a  fine  stock  of  strong  Canes, 
whicli  he  intends  ofl'cring  at  the  following  prices,  carriage  paid 
lo  London  and  Hull,  when  100  Canes  are  taken. 

100  Caiies        .        .     M.Mta.f^d. — package  included. 
50      „  .        ,    0    17    6  „ 

25      ,,  ..090  „ 

J.  B.  living  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  above  Raspberry 
has  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  can  warrant  It  true.     It 
may  also  bo  liad  of  Mr.  Cati.kuou,  Nurseryman,  Hins-place, 
Chelsea;  and  Mr.  NuTTI^fo,  Seedsman,  46,  Cheapaide. 
Nursery,  ilracondalc;  Seed  Warehouse, 
3,  Exchange  street,  Norwich. 


WM.  STIDOLPH,  Nurseryman,  near  the  Plough 
Inn,  Bromley  Common,  Kent,  bcga  to  offer  for  Sale  4000 
.Spanish  Chesnuts,  3  to  0  ft.,  5000  Ash,  4  to  7  ft-,  lotto  Laurels, 
4  to  6  ft.,  Spruce  Kirn  and  Weymouth  Pines,  6  to  H  ft.,  Yews,  6  ft. 
and  upwardfl,  Ilhododcndron  ponticum,  2  to  5  ft.,  Jlowcring 
plants;  Portugal  Laurch,  .'I  to  5  ft.,  Purple  llccch,  6  to  B  ft,', 
Otikn,  r:ims,  uiul  Horse- Chcsuulb,  10  to  iGft.,  Privets,  Laurus- 
tinus,  &c.  &c. 
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SHILLING'S  EARLY  GUOTTO  PEA. 

THE  above  PEA  possesses  advantages  over  every 
o'her  for  autumn  sowing,  Iseine:  quite  hardy,  very  proli&c, 
and  much  larger  than  any  other  early  Pea.  See  Gardeners^ 
Shrunide,  25th  of  last  May.  "  Mr.  Sliilling  has  sent  us  speci- 
mens of  his  New  Early  Grotto  Pea,  wliich  were  gathered  on  the 
20th  iiist.  He  states  that  these  were  produced  from  seed  siwn 
m  the  open  ground  on  the  25th  of  last  November.  Judging 
irom  tiie  s|»ecimens  sent,  this  is  a  fi;ip,  large,  good-loakinp:  Pea, 
SDd  will,  nn  doubt,  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  early  variety." 

To  tiie  Market  Gardener  they  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Price  \s.  6i/.  per  ciuart,  lo.s-.  prr  peck. 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CACBAQE,  which  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  last  year,  as  tlie  best  early  variety  grown.  Having 
saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  this  summer,  it  is  offeied 
on  the  JoIU)  wing  advantageous  terms:  — ij.Grf.  per  oz.,  J  6s.  p.  lb. 

Agenrs— Messrs,  Field  and  Child,  119,  Lo^Ver  Thames-street, 
Xondoii ;  Messrs.  J.  and  W.Noble,  152,  Fleet- street ;  Mr.  J.  Ker- 
aan,  -i,  Great  Russcll-street,  Covent  Garden ;  Messrs.  Huist  and 
M'MiiUefl,  6,  Leadenhall.  street. 

Northwarnbro'  Nursery,  Odiham,  Hants. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFl  ELD,  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX  ;  and  at  PARIS. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  leave  to  offer 
their  extensive  Stock  of  CAMELLIAS,  fine  Stocky  Plants, 
■well  furnished  with  Flower-buds,  at  the  following  prices,  the 
seJectjon  of  Sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

Go';d  and  Esteemed  Vaiieties        .        .        .  30s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected,         do 45s,        „ 

Superb  New  do 60s.        ,, 

Also  a  Superb  Collection  of  all  the  best  and  newest  CINERA- 
RIAS, fine  Bushy  Plants,  well  adapted  for  flowering  during 
9he  winter  months. 

Very  fine  Varieties  .        .        .        .        .'    6s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Selected  do 12s.         „ 

Superb  Ncv.'  do 18s.         „ 

Plants  will  be  presented  to  compensate  for  carriage.  Cata- 
logues of  the  above;  also  Lists  of  W.  W.  and  Son's  Collection 
of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  may  be  hud  gratis  on  applicatiuD. 

AVoodlntids  Nur:^ery,  Nov.  9. 


TO   THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND.— TRUE    HIGHLAND 
PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
remind  sucii  of  the  Planters  of  England  p.s  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  estates,  that  he  is  now 
sending"  ont  plants  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 
able timbcr-tiee,  at  the  undermentioned  prices  :  — 

Single  plsnts,  etrong  and  well  rooted    .        .    6d.  each. 
Sironsr  plants,  20  inches  high         .        .        .    5^.  per  lOO.  ■ 
D ).  IS        „  ...  30s.  per  1000. 

SmalUr-s'.zed  plants  .        .    from  lOs.  to  20s.        ,, 

For  iiit;nducing  this  tree  Messrs.  Griqor,  of  El^in  and 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and 
AgrxuUur  il  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  superseding 
Ihe  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  a  great  measure 
tlie  ilarksonip  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
proniiiieiit  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
rieiciibes  it  aa  presenting  much  of  "the  bold  and  contorted 
figuieof  the  Oak;"  and  the  Quarledy  iieyiefi' recommends  it 
as  an  acquisition  to  c^iurchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  ia  highly 
esteemed  for  ail  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.B.— J.  G.  has  for  the  iireeent  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants  ;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  rosts,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removine  tlicm.  A  supply  in  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODAUA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
10s.  cKch.  Araiicaria  imbricata,  Finns  excelsa,  &c.  &c.  on 
reasonable  terms. 


TO  PEAR-GROWERS. 

EENlil  LA.NGEL1ER..  Nurseryman  and  FlorisT; 
CLARENDON  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIER,  JERSEY, 
Begs  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  Pear-growers  to  his  new 
PEAR,  named  *' LANGELIER'S  BEURRE'"  of  first-rate  merit; 
perfectly  melting  ripe  in  January  ;  shape  of  Napoleon,  but  largtsr 
3n  size  ;  standard,  tree  very  vigorous  ;  one  of  tlie  best  flavoured 
Pears  kni'Wn,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  recommended  by  R.  L., 
bs  his  m-itivefur  advertising  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  publishing, 
liul  for  the  good  (>i  the  public  in  general,  to  whom  he  is  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  useful  ;  of  wliich 
"Von  Mon  Lkon  Le  Ci-erc  "  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
having  proved  itself  as  it  was  represented,  and  given  universal 
satisfaction.  The  trees  of  this  Superb  New  Beurrt  are  small 
and  limited  in  number,  and  the  price  will  be  21s.;  if  fl  trees  are 
ordered,  7  wiiibe  sent;  no  discount  will  be  allowed  to  the  trade, 
and  to  the  trade  only  will  8  plants  be  tent  for  6  ;  the  number  is 
very  limited.  R.  L,  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  to 
this  day  numbers  of  "  Von  Men  Leon  Le  Cierc  "  remain  unpaid 
{ir,  consequently  none  will  be  sent  to  unknown  correspondents, 
except  for  ready  cash,  or  post-office  order. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  planting,  R.  L.  wishes  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  his  acknowledged  and  unrivalled  CoU 
Section,  of  which  a  List  may  be  had  by  pre-paid  letter,  and  begs 
to  state  that  nothing  is  sent  from  his  Establishment  except 
proved  fruit,  unless  requested.  R.  L.  also  wishes  to  obtain  at- 
tention to  a  small  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  OAKS,  among 
wliich  will  be  found  a  great  variety;  they  are  fine  and  healthy, 
2  years  old,  about  18  inches  to  2^  feet  high,  fit  for  planting  or 
potting,  price  20s,  per  lOfl.  Also,  fine  KIDNEY  POTATOES, 
superior  in  flavour  and  produce  to  the  Ash-leaf ;  the  sample,  extra 
fine,  6s.  Grf.  for  34lbs.  weight,  as  not  less  than  that  quantity  will 
he  sent. 


THE  TRUiii  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1841. 


HARDY  SHRUBS  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c. 

WIi..LlA.M;,';MAY,  F.H.S.,  cultivating  the  above  in 
large  quantities,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  on  the  very 
moderate  terms  below  named,  to  which  he  respectfully  begs  to 
eall  the  attention  of  persons  about  to  make  new  or  add  to  old 
Plantations.  He  can  recommend  tliem  as  being  showy,  fine 
varieties,  collected  for  display,  and  not  for  mere  botanical 
curiosi'y.  The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be 
correctly  namfd.viz.  Hardy  Shrubs,  two  each,  42s.  per  100;  if 
600  taken  at  once,  lOO  or  more  sorts  will  be  sent;  the  500  for  10,'. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  100  sorts  for  42s.,  or  200  sorts  for 
80s. ;  the  selection  being  left  to  W,  M.  Victoria  late  Red  Cur- 
rant, lOs.  a  dozen;  Hollyhocks,  fine  double  sorts,  at 43s.  per  100. 
(See  Advertisement,  Onrdencrs*  Chronicle,  Oct,  5.)  Remittance 
Gi  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Hniip  Nnrsprv.  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  9. 


CTLEOPATRA  is  the  largest,  most  constant,  and  best 
^  YELLOW  DAHLIA  in  the  World  ;  it  has  been  Exhibited 
at  various  Shows  17  limes,  and  always  successful— the  same 
that  was  seen  at  Wr.  Nutting's,  of  Cheapside,  for  nearly  three 
mouths.  It  will  be  impossible  to  compete  successfully  without 
Cleopatra;  no  yellow  can  come  near  her  for  constancy,  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  and  grandeur  of  habit ;  and  it  is  offered  to  the 
Trade  in  shares  of  two  good  ground  roots  for  10  guineas,  if 
»U  the  shares  are  taken  by  the  20th  of  Nov.  Plants  in  May, 
lOs.  6d.,  and  do  discount  unless  to  those  who  may  set  three 
names  down  for  roots,  and  be  disappointed.  The  Uxbridge 
Nursery  is  famous  for  its  splendid  growth  of  Fruit-trees  and 
EveryreeDS,  Anemones,  Ptnk:^,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Pansier, 
and  Horists'  Flowers  in  general.— Brown  and  Attwell,  Ux- 
brid"e  Nuraerv,  Nov.  7. 


TATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUIilC  OF  RUTLAND^  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  liARU'  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BI  SHOP  OF  LONDONT,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

~\/  QUELL  &:  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
-*-     they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  Canes  of  the  above  highly 
valuable  and   much  esteemed  Raspberry,  Unequalled  for  the 
extraordinary  size  of  ils'fruit,  and  richness  of  flavimr. 

Those  to  who.Ti  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expresied 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  varieties, 
and  have  been  awarded  several  prizes  at  various  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  exag- 
gerated its  excellent  qualities,  Fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
LiNDLET  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  o{  the22d  July,  1343,  p.  503) 
whose  opinion  of  it  is  as  follows:  — 

"FAST01.KF  Raspberhv.— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
YouKi,L,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  (ruit  of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry, 
and  we  find  it  merits  all  that  has  been  stated  in  favour  of  its 
excellence.  The  fruit  that  we  have  received  is  very  large,  ob- 
tusely conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect 
some  other  new  and  large  varieties.  The  plants  bear  abun- 
dantly, and  in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhinitcd  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1843,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded  J  and  again  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  July  13,  ISiJ  ;  an:t  it  maintained  its  high 
character,  by  having  a  Certificate  of  Merit  awarded  it.  Itwould 
therefore  be  unnecessary  for  Youkll  and  Co.  to  recommend  it 
more  fully,  or  w-ith  greater  confidence  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  merely  observing  that  it  continues  in  high  perfection 
throughout  the  autumnal  months  (vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
igtli  inst.,  page  703),  and  has  maintained  its  superiority  in 
the  most  unfavourable  soils  and  situations,  and  requires  no 
other  than  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  old  varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety 

to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  following  terms :  — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    sS2    0    0 

Ditto  „  50    „  .         110 

Ditto  „  25     ,,  .         0  12     0 

Package  included. 

YouELL  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  state  thata  spu- 
rious kind  was  offered  for  sale  by  other  parties  last  season, 
un<ler  the  title  of  "Fastolff  Raspberry,"  the  same  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety  ;  and  to  obviate  a  repetition 
of  the  like  they  have  appointed  the  following  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  as  their  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  whose 
establishments  may  be  seen  engr.ivings  of  the  Fruit :— Bury  St. 
Edmunds~Mr.  R.  Pettit;  Canterbury— Mr.  W.  Masters;  Car- 
lisle—Messrs.  LiiHe  and  Bsllantyne;  Chichester— Messrs.  New- 
man and  Co. ;  Cliff  Vale,  near  Leek,  Staffordshire— Mr.  F.  Fox ; 
Cork— Messrs.  Haycroft;  Doncaster— Mrs.  Milan,  Seed-shop ; 
Dundee- Messrs.  Urquhart  and  Son;  Durham- Messrs.  Han- 
cock  and  Sons;  Edniburgh— Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son; 
Fulham  —  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Orsborn;  Glasgow — Messrs. 
Drysdale  and  Co.;  Haddington  — Mr.  T.  Dods;  Halifax— Mr. 
W.  Throp;  Jersey— Mr.  B,  Saunders;  Leeds— Messrs.  Ely  and 
Sou,  RothweU  Haigh;  London  — Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son, 
No.  9,  Mansion  House-street,  and  Messrs.  Noble,  No.  152, 
Fleet-street ;  Liverpool— Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton- 
square ;  Manchester— Mr.  H.  D.  Ccrmack ;  Nottingham-^Mr. 
J.  F.  Wood,  The  Coppice;  Peterborough— Mr;  John  White; 
Penzance— Mr.  J.  Fox;  Plymouth  — Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle ;  Shef- 
field—Messrs. Fislier,  Holmes,  and  Co.;  Southampton- Mr. 
James  Ingram;  Stafford- Mr.  J.  Sandy;  Torquay— Mr.  J. 
Morgan;  Wakefield,  Mr.  W.  Barratt;  Waterford— Messrs.  Fen- 
nessey  and  Son  ;  Westerham,  Kent— Mr.  I.  Cattell;  Wexford— 
Mr.  James  Harpur;  York— Messrs.  T.  and  I.  Backhouse. 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHU- 
BARB, the  earliest  sort  known,  fine  roots,  fit  for  forcing,  12s. 
per  dozen.  For  Particulars,  see  their  Advertisement  of  the  2d 
inst.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  7,  1844. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR 
CISSUS,  4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  CoBBiiXT's,  late  Mr.  Barron's,  Italian  and 
Foreign  Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mall.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &:c.  &c.;  Price  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  per  Post. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  ROSES. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD  NEAR  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX;  AND  AT  PARIS. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and  Amateurs, 
the  undernamed  truly  magnificent  Gallica  Rose  ;  it  has  flowered 
here  this  season  in  great  perfection,  and  blooms  were  forwarded 
to  Dr.  LiNni.EY,  whose  opinion  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  page  464. 

Margaret  Maiiv  (Wood's).— "  Your  seedling,  Gallica,  is  a 
handsome  variety,  fine  in  form,  being  compact  and  very  double, 
outside  petals  finely  cupped ;-  in  colour  it  is  of  a  purple  rose,  of 
a  peculiar  and  beautiful  tinge;  it  is  fragrant,  and  at  its  best  when 
fully  expanded." 

Plants  of  the  above  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  at  5s.  each.  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade 
when  not  less  than  six  plants  are  ordered  at  once. 

W.  W.  and  Son  furtlier  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  on 
hand  a  very  extensive  stock  of  Roses,  at  the  following  prices, 
when  the  selection  is  left  entirely  to  Ihem  :— 

Per  doz.  Per  100. 
Superior  selected  standard  Roses  .  .  .  2Js.  £  s.  d 
Superb  do.  do.  .  .  .  30  or  10  0  0 
Select  dwarf  budded  do.  .  .  .  12  —  3  13  0 
Superb  do.  do.  .  .  .  18—  5  0  0 
Superior  dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots)  .  .  .  0 —  2  10  0 
Superb  do.  do.  fine  show  varieties  12 —  3  15  0 
Fine  Climbing  do 9s  and  12  —    2  10    0 

Catalogues  of  Roses  and  Nursery  Stock  will  be  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

N.B,  Plants  will  be  presented  GRATIS,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  expense  of  carriage.  A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
be  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 


TO  NURSKRYMEN,  &c. 

NURSERYMEN  and  OTHERS  desirous  of  supply- 
ing PLANTS  for  the  BIRKENHEAD  PARK,  which  is  now 
ready  for  planting,  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  address 
to  Mr.  Kkmp,  Park-office,  Birkenhead,  on  or  before  TnoRsnAy, 
the  12th  November,  when  they  will  have  Circulars  and  Lists 
forwarded  to  them,  if  their  locality  be  deemed  suitable. 

By  Order,  Samuel  Moss. 

N.B. —Plants  from  a  cold  sea-coast,  or  from  northerly  dis- 
tricts, will  alone  be  eligible. 
Town. hall,  Birkenhead,  Oct.  31,  1844. 


■      ~-       SPIENDID  NEW  PRIZE  PLANTS. 

TAMES  CUTH  ILL  begs  most  respectfully  to  announce 

*-f  that  he  has  unusually  Fine  Healthy  Plants  of  the  Beautiful 
LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS,  which  can  be  selected  from  un- 
wards  of  1000,  from  2.t.  Gd.  to  5s.  each.  J.  C.  has  been  awarded 
12  Prizes  for  this  Lovely  Flower.  AlsoLeianthusnigrescens,  from 
5s.  to  los.  each:  it  was  shown  at  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  the  5tli 
inst  ,  with  upwards  of  2000  Blossoms  on  a  Specimen  Plant ;  a  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  L.  Loogifolius,  5s.  to  10s.  each  :  L.  Corym- 
hosus,5s.  tolOs.  each.  The  above  are  all  imported  onts.  A  Printed 
Treatise  will  accompany  each  order,  on  the  best  Method  of  growing 
the  above  Plants.  Li^ianthus  RusselHanus  Seed,2s.6rf  per  packet. 
Also  .Seed  of  the  Calceolaria,  from  Lady  Constable,  Standishii,  and 
other  First-rate  Flowers,  artificially  set,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Cut- 
hill's  Early  Melon,  the  earliest  ever  grown,  took  the  First  Dank- 
sian  Medal  at  Chiswick,  in  May  1336,  is  generally  grqwn  and  very 
muchapprovedofforanearlycrop.  Fleming'sTrenthafn  Hoosainee 
Cabul  Melon,  a  delicious  Melon.  Also  a  very  fine  Green  Flesh, 
from  the  Emperor's  Garden,  Constantinople,  presented  to  me 
by  F.  Passingham,  Esq.,  Truro.  The  above  Melons,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet  of  10  Seeds.  Latter's  Victory  of  England  Cucumber, 
2s.  Crf.  per  packet.  Cuthill's  celebrated  Early  Black  Spine  Cucum- 
ber (the  highest  testimonials  have  been  sent  about  this  handsome 
sort),  2s.  Gd.  per  packet,  ir  3  packets  of  the  above  seed  are  taken, 
Gs.  A  very  fine  Long  German  Vegetable  Marrow,  6d.  per  packet. 
Cuthill's  Solid  White  Celery.  6d.  per  packet.  Fine  Roots  of  Cut- 
hill's  Prince  of  Denmark  Clove  scented  Carnation,  a  brilliant 
Scarlet,  a  first-rate  Border  Flower,  and  an  excellent  Forcer,  !2s. 
per  dozen.  Also  good  Picotees  and  Carnations,  12s.  per  dozen. 
British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries, in  Pots  forForcing, 
can  be  selected  but  of  thousands  of  very  fine  Plants. 

A  Post-office  order  on  the  Camberwell  Post-otHce,  directed  to 
Jasiks  Cltthill,  Florist,  Denmark-hillj  Camberwell,  London, 
will  meet  with  careful  attention. 


PIPER'S  SEED  WHEAT  AGAIN  I 

JD.  PIPER  has  not  sold  all  his  Seed  Wheat.  As  the 
•  season  is  far  advanced,  and  he  is  unwilling  it  should  be 
ground,  he  offers  it  at  a  wholesale  price,  in  quantity  not  less 
than  10  sacks,  at  the  full  owing  prices; — 

PIPER'S  THICKSET        .         .         .     20/.  per  Load. 

COLNE  WHITECHAFF  .         .     15/.         „ 

And  if  Earl  Ducie.  or  any  other  person  or  persons  possessing 
a  Model  Farm  for  the  public  good,  and  thebenefiCof  Agriculture, 
will  apply  (should  not  wish  to  receive  more  than  half  a  score 
applications),  J.  D.  P.  wilt  give  one  bushel  of  either  sort,  and 
send  it  50  miles  carriage  free.— Colue  Engaine,  Essex. 


LARGE  STOCK  OFSEEDLINGS. 
V\T      &  T.  SAMSON,  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  have  a 
»  »    •   large  stock  of  the   following  plants,  which  they  wUl 
dispose  of  at  low  prices-.— 

Larch,  1  rear  old      ,  1,000,000 
50,000      Quercus  macrocarpa, 
200,000  1  year  old        ,         .        15,000 

1,500,000         „  palustre,  yr.  old        25,000 
5000         „    rubra,  1  yr.  old  5000 

200,000         ,.  tinctoria,  1  yr.  old  6000 

150,000      Saots  Fir, 2  years  old  1,000,000 
150,000     Sloe,  or  Blackthorn, 

1  year  old        .        .     150,000 
50,o:(0     Spruce,  2   years  old  1,000,000 

Thorn  quicks,  1  year 
100,000  old  ...  1,500,000 


American  arbor-vitse, 

2  years  old     . 
Ash,  1  year  old 
Beech,  1  year  old 
Bullace,  wild,  1  yr.  old 
Elm,  1  year  old 
Holly,  I  year  old 
Hornbeam,  1  year  old 
Juniper,  common,  1 

year  old 
Quercus  coccinea,   1 

year  old 


Tbey  have  also  a  large  quantity  of  transplanted  Azalea  pon- 
tica,  American  arbor- vitie,  Evergreen  Privet,  Irish  Yew, 
i:J  foot.  Double  Redthorn,  fine  plants,  &c.  &c.,  which  they  are 
inclined  to  sell  cheap. 


Sales  h}}  Unction, 


TO  GENTLEMEN,    FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTliEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  competition,  at  tlie  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Friday,  Nov.  15,  1844,  at  12  o'clock,  a  very  fine  Collec- 
tion of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES;  a  Bed  of  choice-named 
TULIPS,  Ctimprisiog  most  of  the  leading  varieties;  also  a 
splendid  Assortment  of  DUTCH  llULBS,  comprising  fine 
Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Jonquilles,  Anemo- 
nes, Crocus,  Dens  Canis,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  Morning  of 
Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, Leytonstone. 


ST.  ALBAN'S,  HERTS. 
UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTliEROE  and  MORRIS  are  ia- 
structed  by  the  Executors  of  the  Mortgagee  (in  consfr 
qucnce  of  the  Estate  haviag  been  disposed  of),  to  submit  tO 
public  competition,  on  the  premises,  the  Key  Field  Nursery, 
St.  Alban's,  on  Monday,  Nov.  ISth,  \S4i,  and  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  varied  NURSERY  STOCKi 
comprising  Fruit  and  F^irefit-trees,  Evergreens,  Oraaraentalk 
Deciduous,  and  American  Plants  of  every  variety,  and  about 
3000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
varieties;  1,000.000  Quick  and  Oaks,  of  different  ages;  Seedling 
Beech,  Ash,  &c.,  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rbubarb,  Dahlias, 
and  Hei'taceous  Plauts.  The  lots  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
large  and  small  purchasers.  May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  of  A.  A.  Dorant,  Auctioneer  and 
Land  Surveyor,  St.  Alban's;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  In 
London,  and  of  tlie  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


BROMPTON-PARK    NURSERY    AND    SEED     ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Establishkd  16SI. 

MESSRS.    GRAY,    ADAMS,    and    HOGG    have 
much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  their  nume- 
rous customers  to  tlieir  exteasive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consist 
ing  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Maiden  and  Trained  Fruit-trees,  'Jl': 
Figs,  Vines,  &c.  &c,,  all  of  ■which  are  this  season  of  a  very  '■'i 
superior  description,  and  will   fully  maintain   the  reputation  '  f 
this  establishment  has  for  such  a  long  period  of  years  enjoyed     f' 
for  producing  these  articles.    The  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  '  ^ 
renders  the  removal  of  all  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  almost  ,  i 
certain,   of  which   there   is   a  select  and  extensive  collection  j     • 
together  with  everythingthat  is  desirable  in  tbeclass  of  Green-  '  1 
house  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

MARKET  GARDENERS  are  invited  to  inspect  a  fine  stock 
of  Half  Standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  which  they  will 
find  well  worthy  trieir  attention. 

The  SEEDS  of  this  season  that  have  come  to  hand  are  gene- 
rally of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  of  which  Catalogues  will  be 
issued  in  due  course. — Kensington-road,  Nov.,  1844. 


ELIGIBLE  ESTABLISHMENT    IN    BUSINESS,  IN  KELSO, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

MR.  LOGKIE,-  Seedsman,  finding  it  expedient, 
from  his  other  occupations,  to  relinquish  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Seed  Trade,  &c  ,  conducted  by  his  late  father  and 
himself  for  upwards  of  57  years,  is  ready  to  dispose  of  the 
BUSINESS  and  STOCK  in  TRADE  ;  as  also  to  let  the  Shop  and 
House  in  the  Market-place,  and  Granary  in  the  Horse  Market, 
to  any  party  wishing  to  obtain  so  eligible  an  opening. 

Mr.  Lockie  will  continue  the  business  as  usual  until  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  ;  but  the  party  intending  to  succeed  to  it 
may  have  immediate  entry  to  the  whole  premises.— Apply  to 
Mr.  GEoacE  Main,  Writer,  Kelso.— Nov.  9. 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY, 
rrOUELL  AND  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
■I-  state  that  the  above  unequalled  Raspberry  is  to  be  obtained 
Dly  at  their  Nursery  or  of  their  Agents,  a  1  st  of  whom  appear 
n  the  Advertising  Sheet  of  this  day's  Gavdeners^  Chronicle  ;  and 
hey  recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they 
urchase,  as  another  Haspberry,  under  tlie  above  title  is  being 
ubstiUited  by  certain  parties  as  the  "true  variety." 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  ",  1844. 


rULIPS.  HYACINTHS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES. 
GEH^NTUMS.  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM. 

B  GROOM,  Clapbam  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  frnm  ■V\'al\vorih},  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
.Iajkstt  THE  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  KING  OF 
;AX0NY,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
jCDlry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  ab-ve 
■'lowera,  which,  from  the  success  he  has  had  in  their  cultiva- 
ioii,  he  can  offer  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
vishes  to  call  attention  to  the  highly-flattering  remarks  on  his 
Exhibitions  of  Tulips  and  Liliuni  lancifnlium  tins  season,  in  the 
aricus  papers-  He  is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Sentry,  and  Amateurs,  wlio  may  wish  to  add  to  their  collections 
T  ornament  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
his  is  the  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
plendid  Lilium  laucifoUum  are  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
erres,  as.  besides  being  quite  hanly,  they  flower  atatime  when 
he  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  at  their  country  seats,  and  when 
lowers  are  so  much  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
o  be  universally  cultivated.  Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 
--:  .11  application.    Foreign  orders  executed. 


Zi)e  @^artrener;s* 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbusesdat,  Nov.  13    Microicppical       ....        8  p.si 

SatvudaVj    NoT.sa    Royal  Botanic  ...       -1  p.ii 


We  have  been  surprised  of  late  to  perceive 
hat  an  influential  part  of  the  daily  press  has  thought 
it  to  urge  objections  against  the  systematic  con- 
inuance  of  Agricdltural  jInd  Horticultural 
Societies,  on  the  plea  that  they  do  not  effect 
my  substantial  advantages  among  the  practical 
dasses  of  farmers  and  gardeners  ;  that  compe- 
itions  between  mere  amateurs  produce  no  bene- 
3cial  results  to  those  who  live  by  husbandry,  or 
lultivate  market-gardens.  If  an  enormous  prize  ox 
je  fattened  by  the  nobleman's  bailiff,  it  is  said  that 
iie  cost  of  bringing  him  to  the  high  condition  in 
which  he  is  exhibited  to  public  admiration  is  more 
ian  the  value  of  the  meat  in  the  market;  that 
wealthy  proprietor.s  only  can  afford  to  amuse  them- 
selves thus,  because  they  have  means  and  facilities 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  humbler  individuals  for 
whose  benefit  the  Societies  to  which  we  are  referring 
are  profe=sedly  embodied.  Nothing  can  show  a  more 
entire  i|.'norance  of  the  true  bearing  of  such  asso- 
ciations than  such  crotchets  as  these. 

Every  intelligent  farmer  and  gardener  knows 
that  the  range  of  experimental  investigation  in  bis 
Idepartment  is  almost  boundless  ;  and  he  finds  that 
each  revolving  year  adds  to  his  practical,  if  not  to 
Ibis  theoretical  knowledge.  He  knows,  too,  that  the 
prize  ox  has  not  been  brought  to  his  high  condition 
without  great  attention  to  the  most  improved  routine 
jof  husbandry  in  all  its  bearings.  The  culture  of 
green  crops  in  a  coiTesponding  degree  of  e.xcellence 
with  that  of  large  cattle  reared  and  fattened  for  the 
shambles  is  to  be  assumed  ;  and  in  order  to  have 
abundant  and  superior  green  crops,  white  crops  must 
be proportionably  raised.  Manure  cannot  be  aliun- 
ilantly  accumulated  wiihout  cattle,  nor  cattle  littered 
I  without  Straw:  one  branch  of  farming  thus  neces- 
sarily involves  the  necessity  of  another,  and  within  a 
very  extended  and  comprehensive  range  of  perfect  or 
verjf  auperior  liusbandry,  'as  pursued  on  the  de- 
mesne of  the  weakhy  proprietor,  or  the  great  farm  of 
a  rich  and  intelligent  tenant,  who  follows  the  profes- 
sion by  which  he  lives  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
a  vast  variety  of  improved  details  is  involved,  among 
ifhich  the  common  farmers  and  peasantry  may 
atraredly  find  something  worthy  and  easy  of  adoption. 
It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  have  experiments 
csonilucted  by  those  who  can  afford  to  make  llicrn 
<  wiihout  regard  of  the  loss  in  case  of  failure ;  ainl  un- 
I  questionably  the  desire  of  rjblaining  di.stiiiction  for 
•kill  and  perseverance  in  the  i)romotioii  of  useful 
'  knowledge  stimulates  to  competition,  while  the  ho 
norary  prize,  which  is  the  testimonial  of  merit,  costs 
I  the  Society  wliich  awards  it  little  or  nothing. 

The  preeenlation  of  a  single  medal   has  often  led 

I  to  raovement'i  in  husbandry  which  have  afterwards 

I  advanced  to  points  of  great  importance.     If  recent 

I  instances  b«  of  any  value  in  illuslratioii  of  this  re- 

rnaik,  we  would  adduce  the  great  extent— great   in 

comparison  with  previous  cff.jrls— of  thorougli-drain- 

in«  executed  last  year,  in   irelami,  by  four  spirited 

proprietors,  who,  however  patriotic  and  enterprising 

they  may  be  systematically,  as   improvers  of  land, 

voulfl  not,  in  all  probability,  have  coin|)letcd  so  great 

an   extent  of  draining  wiihout  the  agency  of   the 

lloyal  Agricultural  .Society  of  Ireland,  which  stimu- 

lateil  their  energies  by  proposing  a  prize  to  the  mic- 

ce»ful  competitor  in  that  important  branch  of  im- 


provement to  which  attention  has  been  so  much 
turned  of  late  years,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
which  Mr.  .Smith  has  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

It  surprises  us  to  hear  any  persons  attempting  to 
throw  discredit  upon  Societies  which  are  formed  on 
sound  principles,  and  for  utilitarian  objects  ;  and 
illiberally  sneering  at  operations  which  are  not  always 
perfectly  understood,  either  in  object  or  detail,  by 
those  who  think  fit  to  denounce  them. 

It  is  a  very  desirable  matter  that  the  aristocracy 
of  any  locality  should  take  a  deep  and  practical 
interest  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  occupations. 
The  sports  of  the  field,  though  possibly  necessary  for 
the  health  and  recreation  of  idle  country  gentlemen, 
and  certainly  great  inducements  to  their  residence 
on  their  rural  estates,  are  often  interrupted  by  unpro- 
pitious  weather;  and  the  extravagant  amusements  of 
the  turf,  or  of  the  silly  and  cruel  steeple-chase,  are  at 
best  but  brief  periodical  excitements,  which  are  often 
seriously  depressing  in  their  consequences  to  the 
over-worked  mind,  and  exhausting  to  the  purse, 
while  they  tend  to  render  the  human  heart  as  cal- 
lous as  the  whip  or  spurs  in  which  the  jockey 
glories.  The  individual  whose  horse  is  to  run  for 
the  high  stakes  of  a  celebrated  race,  has  nervous 
sensations  unfelt  by  him  whose  cattle  quietly  contend 
in  the  ploughing-raatch ;  and  surely,  in  point  of 
utility,  there  is  no  room  for  disputation  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  different  pursuits. 

Then  as  to  gardening^Where  can  there  be  found 
more  innocent  or  interesting  employment  of  the 
active  kind,  or  which  tends  more,  when  scientifically 
conducled,  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind  ?  What 
relaxation  for  the  saddened  or  fatigued  spirit  can  be 
named,  that  is  more  calculated  to  soothe  and  relieve  it 
than  occupation  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  open  garden  ? 
And  if  idleness  oppress— if  the  miserable  sensalion 
of  a  want  of  something  to  do  renders  the  fine  lady  or 
fine  gentleman  listless,  where  can  a  more  pleasing 
excitement  to  thought  and  gentle  exercise  be  found, 
than  in  the  garden  and  shrubbery?  Nor  is  this 
pleasure  occasional  and  evanescent — it  may  be 
enjoyed  at  all  times ;  and  the  most  delicate  female 
can  never  be  without  inducement  to  inhjle  the  free 
air  of  heaven — so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
her  health  and  beauty — while  she  has  her  flower 
garden  and  conservatory  to  visit  and  arrange.  In 
short,  the  possession  and  management  of  a  well- 
ordered  farm  and  garden  is  a  point  of  attraction  to 
our  gentry  ;  and  if  they  can  support  the  expense  of 
maintaining  first-rate  b.iiliffs  and  gardeners,  who  can 
win  prizes  in  their  respective  departments,  they  not 
only  encourage  a  class  of  men  whose  occupations  are 
pre-eminently  useful  and  pleasing,  but  they  become 
the  means  of  imparting  to  the  inferior  grades  of 
rural  occupiers,  that  desire  for  acquiring  good  skill 
and  taste  in  the  management  of  their  humble  allot- 
ments, which  so  decidedly  tends  to  advance  their 
condition.  Although  there  may  be  occasional 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  at  the  supposed  ignorance 
or  partiality  of  Judges  in  the  distribution  of  prizes 
(we  are  now  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Shows),  and  that  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry 
which  mean  minds  so  frequently  entertain,  with  or 
without  reason,  still  the  principle  of  competition  is 
useful.  People  of  sense  notonly  bear  disappointments 
with  a  good  grace,  hut  feel  a  generous  ])Ieasure  in 
seeing  displays  of  finer  plants  than  they  themselves 
possess,  and  instead  of  grumbling  at  everything 
which  lias  not  been  exactly  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  and  caprices,  determine  to  persevere 
steadily  in  their  efforts,  being  quite  content  to  wit- 
ness the  progress  of  the  art  which  they  admire, 
without  experiencing  any  mortification  at  their  own 
failures,  and  very  happy  to  see  rich  and  poor 
assembled  together  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  pure  and 
rational  pleasure.  Then,  when  an  ardent  florist  ex- 
poses to  the  .scrutinising  examination  of  expe- 
rienced judges  some  splendid  flower  which  he  has 
raised  himself,  how  happy  is  he!  How  he  contem- 
idates  his  admired  specimen  !  with  what  satisfaction 
lie  criiicises  its  form  and  colours !  He  pets  it  as  if  it 
were  his  child  ;  guards  it  "  lest  the  winds  of  heaven 
should  visit  it  too  roughly;"  gives  it  air,  and  warmth, 
and  nourishment  suited'  to  its  condition  and  neces- 
sities ;  watches  over  its  growth,  with  the  certainty  of 
receiving  no  ungrateful  return  for  his  care.  All  this 
is  at  least  harmless  enjoyment,  gentle  and  soothing, 
and  such  as  never  costs  a  tear  of  monification  or 
regret. 

And  who  that  has  a  heart  will  notexperience  more 
genuine  delight  in  looking  at  a  fine  collection  of 
choice  flowers  than  in  viewing  an  extravagant  dis- 
play of  expensive  dishes  and  of  labellcil  decanters 
upon  his  table,  for  the  entertainment  of  people 
who  do  not  care  one  farthing  for  their  entertainer  ? 

And  who  that  sees  the  beautiful  specimens  of  new 
varieties  which  the  tasteful  gardener  perpetually 
raises — as  much  from  the  influence  of  professional 
emuliition  as  from  the  love  of  his  art— will  say 
that  the  Horticultural  .Show  is  useless,  or  that 
[the  art  of  gardening  can  go  no  farther?    Let  us 


just  first  reflect  on  the  advancement  which  has 
been  effected  in  the  culture  of  the  Pelargonium, 
for  no  plant  has  been  more  varied  within  20  years  ; 
persevering  cultivation  has  wrought  the  most  sur- 
prising changes,  and  produced  a  most  wonderful 
number  of  varieties  in  this  beautiful  flower.  The 
corolla  has  been  enlarged,  the  colours,  infinitely 
diversified,  have  passed  through  successive  gradations 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  shade  of  black. 
Thatbeautiful  plantwhich,duringhalf  the  year,  orna- 
ments the  drawing-room  or  the  conservatory,  owes 
its  pre-eminence  to  honourable  emulation.  Again, 
ill  the  tribe  of  Roses — of  which  more  than  2000 
varieties  exist — there  were  but  five  kinds  known 
160  years  ago  in  France  and  England ;  and  when 
a  sixth  was  imported  into  the  former  country  from 
Italy,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  world  of  florists  went 
mad  to  obtain  it.  When  Linnaus  published  his 
"  Species  Plantarum,"  in  I7C2,  there  were  only 
14  kinds  of  Roses  known,  and  now  there  are  more 
than  2000.  AVhat  but  the  spirit  of  competition  has 
effected  this  enormous  increase  ?  What  but  emula- 
tion produces,  every  season,  some  new  sorts  by 
budding  and  grafting,  which  bring  forth  the  innu- 
merable hybrids  of  the  Rose  tribe  ?  And  though 
some  old-fashioned  florists  may  complain  that  caprice 
and  fickleness,  which  operate  more  or  less  in  all 
human  affairs,  have  caused  results  not  altogether 
legitimate  in  the  royal  family  of  Roses,  both  red  and 
white,  by  substituting  the  younger  scions  for  the  elder 
branches,  bringing  into  popular  favour  the  hybrids 
of  yesterday,  we  cannot  but  think  it  is  no  small 
advantage  to  have  obtained  plants  that,  unlike  the 
old  parent  stock — ^ivhich,  no  doubt,  was  very  respect- 
able in  its  day — will  exhibit  animation  throughout 
the  year,  though  their  flowers  be  deficient  in  the 
odour  and  excellence  of  the  ancient  family. 

We  know  that  some  humbug  is  occasionally  the 
result  of  a  successful  hit  at  a  Prize  Show  of  Flowers, 
but  it  is  not  of  any  serious  consequence,  nor  can  it  in 
these  days,  when  there  are  so  many  professional 
rivals  in  the  floral  department,  affect  the  pocket  of 
the  amateur,  to  any  sensible  degree,  as  might  have 
been  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  Tulip  mania,  when 
Hollanders  made  fortunes  by  a  few  of  the  idol  plants 
of  their  country.  For  example,  a  specimen  of  the 
Pansy  is  honoured  with  a  prize  at  Chiswick,  or  some 
other  great  National  E.\hibition,  and  the  happy  owner 
advertises  his  spare  plants  of  the  favourite  kind  at  a 
very  high  price  compared  with  their  real  value,  but 
low  in  itself,  and  a  mere  trifle  for  a /ancy  article,  and 
such  as  no  amateur  will  consider  a  drairi  from  his 
purse,  while  the  payment  of  it  tends  to  encourage  the 
gardener  who  lives  by  his  occupation.  In  fine, 
whether  the  vegetable  productions  encouraged  at  our 
Horticultural  Shows  be  Pines  or  Potatoes,  Cauli- 
flowers or  Carnations,  Parsnips  or  Pansies,  we  wish 
success  to  those  who  deserve  it  in  their  respective 
classes,  whether  the  claimants  be  Peers  or  Peasants, 
or  of  the  more  really  interested  grades — those  in 
middle  life. — Marlin  Doyle. 


REMARKS  ON  FORCING  PEACHES. 

[See  page  213]. 

In  answer  to  "  A  Subscriber,"  regarding  the  tempe- 
rature, &c.  at  whloli  I  force  my  Peaches,  I  may  mention 
that,  as  I  am  obliged  to  force  them  in  the  Pine-stove, 
having  no  intermediate  house  for  that  purpose,  I  am, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  higher  tem- 
perature at  the  comraencemeiit  than  I  otherwise  would 
do  if  I  had  a  Peach-house  to  begin  with. 

The  house  in  which  1  force  my  Peaches  in  pots  is  a 
large  one,  constructed  of  iron.  I  grow  Grapes  up  the 
rafters,  and  Pines  in  the  pit.  The  house  is  heated  by 
common  flues,  with  tv.o  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  going 
rouml  one  end,  and  along  the  side  of  tlie  front  flue.  The 
fire,  after  passing  round  the  boiler,  enters  the  bottom  of 
the  back  flue,  wliich  is  a  double  one,  and  returns  by  the 
top  flue,  escaping  in  a  chimney  over  the  boiler.  On  the 
top  of  the  back  flue  I  place  as  rnauy  trees  as  I  can  con- 
veniently, and  on  tlie  hack  curb  and  end  curbs  of  the 
Pine-pit  I  put  tlie  remainder.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
seen  that  tlie  Peaches  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  Pines,  as 
you  can  walk  along  the  back  passage  betv?een  them. 
The  Vines  are  confined  to  the  rafters,  and  no  useless 
wood  is  allowed  to  remain  on  them  that  would  tend  to 
shade  the  Peaches. 

"SVlicn  I  commence  forcing,  I  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  bring  the  trees  into  the  bouse  in  mild  vicathcr,  there 
being  much  less  difl'erence  then  between  the  temiterature 
of  the  in'crniil  and  external  air ;  1  generally  put  tbein  in 
during  November,  a  little  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  ;  I  do  not  start  them  all,  how- 
ever, at  once  ;  tlie  last  lot  are  not  put  in  until  the  Ist  of 
.fmiinry.  Any  later  than  this  ivould  not  answer,  us  the 
weather,  if  clear,  is  then  hot  through  the  day.  I  com- 
riicnee  forcing  them  at  55"  at  night,  ullowinj  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall  to  50'  in  the  morning,  if  cold,  but,  if 
the  wcithur  is  luild,  it  is  never  allowed  to  full  below 
'.y.i'^.  and  from  that  tu  CO"  is  the  usual  tcmpcrutuie  kept 
u|i  throughout  the  period  of  forcing  during  the  night. 
It  is  during  the  day  that  1  make  up  for  low  night  tem- 
pcratuie,  thut  in,  when  I  have  the  chonce  by  sun  heat. 
On  the  second  day  afti  r  I  had  brouglit  my  trees  in-doora 
last  jcnr,  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  80°  for  two 
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hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Now,  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  plod  on  from  November  to  the  latter 
end  of  June  will  tliink  this  a  strange  way  of  forcing 
Peaches  :  but  the  fact  is,  if  I  can  get  sun  heat,  I  am  not  at 
all  fastidious  about  a  few  degrees;  to  get  it  hijjhenoui^h  is 
the  main  point — say  from  70°  to  85*^  and  90°,  until  the 
fruit  is  stoned ;  I  then  keep  them  very  hot  during  the 
day — viz.,  from  Oo*^  to  IOd**,  and  sometimes  even  as  high 
as  110°.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  moisture  is  required 
with  this  high  temperature  ;  a  moist  atmosphere  is  con- 
genial to  both  Pines  and  Peaches.  I  syringe  over  head 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  when  the  air  is  dry  ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  treatment  is,  I  am  scarcely 
ever  troubled  with  either  green-fly  or  red-spider. 

Watering  at  the  root  must  be  carefully  attended  to; 
■very  little  is  wanted  until  the  trees  get  covered  with 
leaves;  but  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  they  should  be  wa- 
tered plentifully,  if  you  wish  to  have  good  fruit.  Of 
course  the  watering  must  be  graduully  withdrawn  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  increase  their 
flavour. 

The  following  objection  has  been  offered  against 
early  forcing  of  Peaches,  viz.  thfit  they  can  have  no  flavour 
at  that  early  season  ;  but  the  fact  is,  to  grow  the  trees 
in  pots  is  the  only  way  to  have  the  fruit  well  flavoured, 
as  the  roots  are  then  completely  under  control.  Some 
say  that  I  will  soon  lose  all  my  Pines  by  the  high  tempe- 
rature at  which  I  keep  the  Peaches  ;  but  these  persons  do 
not  consider  that  I  am  taking  the  very  best  plan  to  make 
my  Pines  grow,  by  treating  my  Peaches  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated  ;  and  I  invite  any  one  to  come  and  see 
my  Pines  and  Peaches  growing  together,  when  they  can 
form  their  o(vn  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  trees,  unless  they  are  prepared 
for  forcing,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  fruit  in  April ; 
but  if  you  think  otherwise,  try.  Maiden  plants  are  the 
only  ones  to  begin  with.  Pot  in  as  small  pots  at 
first  as  you  can,  and  cut  down  to  four  or  five  eyes  ;  shift 
every  year,  shaking  ofFa  little  of  the  old  soil.  In  May  last, 
I  saw  some  as  fine  maiden  Peach-trees  in  pots,  in  one  of 
the  London  nurseries,  as  I  could  wish  to  see  ;  and  any 
one  buying  a  few  trees  in  the  same  condition  would 
save  a  year's  labour.  They  were  making  fine  shoots  in 
May  lost. —  TV.  Hutchison,  Eatington  Park. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

This,  for  furnishing  Pine  stoves.  Melon  and  Cucumber 
pits,  and  all  structures  for  plant-growing,  \^i(h  bottom 
heat,  instead  of  uncertain  and  unsightly  fermenting  mate- 
rials, 13  one  of  the  greatest  boons  for  simplicity,  utility, 
and  economy  in  horticultural  purposes  ever  yet  ac- 
quired, and  undoubtedly  claims  the  praise  and  due  con- 
Bideration  of  every  individual  who  wishes  to  see  the  truly 
interesting  science  of  Horticulture  improve  and  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  improving  times  in  which  we 
live. 

I  would  recommend  all  scientific  and  practical  men 
to  give  the  subject  due  and  serious  consideration  :  they 
should  well  discuss  it  in  their  own  minds  as  well  as 
publicly  wiih  others :  in  time  much  information  would 
thus  be'gained ;  for  amongst  *'  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom."  There  are  several  very  essential  points 
requiring  serious  discussion  and  due  consideration,  before 
the  great  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  this 
system  are  to  be  gained  ;  such  as,  What  are  the  best 
materials  wiih  which  to  construct  those  tanks,  in  order 
that  they  may  answer  all  purposes  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner?  What  is  the  depth  of  water  that  should 
flow,  so  as  to  command  the  most  kindly  and  uuiform 
Leat  ?  What  is  the  best  mode  or  proper  system  for  the 
■water  to  flow  from  and  return  to  the  boiler  ?  Which  is  the 
best-constructed  boiler  from  which  to  obtain  thegrea^test 
advantage  in  regard  to  regularity  and  economy  ?  These, 
with  some  other  items,  require  due  consideration 
before  introducing  the  tank  system.  They  are  most  im- 
portant questions.  Some  tanks  are  constructed  of 
wood,  cased  or  lined  with  zinc  or  lead  ;  others  are  made 
of  stone,  bricks,  tiles,  and  slates,  cemented  together,  and 
in  not  afew  instances  they  are  formed  with  such  solid  walls 
and  foundations  of  masonry,  that  it  only  requires  a 
second  thought  to  perceive  the  great  loss  of  heat  that 
must  take  place  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  such 
materials.  Again,  all  the  above-mentioned  materials 
are  in  some  degree  liable  to  get  soon  out  of  repair,  and 
this  may  happen  at  the  most  critical  season.  Bad  mate- 
rials, or  imperfect  workmanship,  &:c.,  are  apt  to  cause 
leakages,  and  in  many  cases  those  tanks  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  where  the 
imperfections  are,  so  as  to  get  them  put  again  in  repair. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  condemn  those  structures  or  their 
materials,  but  I  must  acknowledge  I  cannot  highly 
recommend  them  without  considerable  alteration.  Un- 
der all  circumstances,  even  with  my  limited  practice,  I 
can  see  no  material  at  the  present  time  so  likely  to 
answer  oil  purposes  with  the  greareat  advantage  as  cast- 
iron  tanks,  constructed  on  a  good  principle.  The  sides 
of  the  pit  for  holding  the  plunging  materials  over  the 
tank  might  be  of  the  same  material,  which  could  be  cast 
plain  or  ornamental,  according^to  taste,  and  if  it  were 
kept  nicely  painted  it  would  have  a  very  light  and  neat 
appearance  ;  the  whole  might  be  carried  on  cast-iron 
supports,  and  placed  upon  a  good  base,  with  flag-stone 
■under  the  iron  support,  which  should  be  cast  with  a  good 
broad  base,  similar  to  those  in  use  for  supporting  corn- 
stacks,  &c.  The  advantage  of  having  tanks  constructed 
in  this  way  will  be  at  once  obvious.  1st.  They  will  be 
neat  and  durable.  2d.  There  will  be  great  advantages 
gained  by  the  tank  being  thus  made  to  assist  in  heating 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  pit,  or  other  building. 
This  heat  is  in  too  many  instances  entirely  lost  to  all  use- 


ful purposes.  3d.  There  will  be  considerable  heat  given 
off  from  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  tanks  on  the  above 
principle,  that  will  warm  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Another  considerable  advantage  gained  by  setting  a  tank 
open  and  free  on  iron  supports  is,  that  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  warm  air  from  circulating  freely  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  That  our  present  structures  admit 
of  but  a  very  unequal  circulation  of  heat  and  air  is  very 
obvious  to  most  practical  men.  Underneath  the  tank 
there  would  be  both  light  and  air,  and  the  space  would 
be  found  useful  for  growing  early  Rhubarb,  small  salads, 
starting  various  kinds  of  bulbs,  Dahlias,  or  early  Pota- 
toes for  growing  in  pots  or  for  turning  out  into  pits  or 
frames  ;  and  many  other  things  could  in  such  a  situation 
be  forwarded.  The  iron  supports  could,  be  cast  square, 
so  as  sliding  shutters  could  *be  fitted  closely  and  neatly 
to  them,  to  be  taken  in  and  out;  they  should  be  pro- 
vided with  ventilators  at  the  top,  or  one  opening,  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  might  be  continued  the  whole  way 
round,  by  which  means  the  free  circulation  of  heat  and 
air  would  not  be  impeded.  A  famous  situation  might 
also  here  be  formed  for  growing  Mushrooms  during  the 
dark  winter  months,  as  well  as  for  forcing  the  first  crop 
of  Seakale  in  river,  sea,  or  other  sand,  or  in  old  tan,  at 
the  season  when  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  it  out  of 
doors,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  I  have  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  it  in  good  perfection  in  a  similar 
situation  during  the  last  three  winters.  This  would  like- 
wise be  found  an  excellent  situation,  when  left  quite  open, 
for  producing  the  first  crops  of  Asparagus  in  November, 
December,  and  January.  Thus,  by  foresight  and  per- 
severing attention,  the  space  underneath  the  tank  could 
be  made  to  produce  various  useful  articles,  that  would  go 
far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  fuel,  where  the 
tank  is  introduced  on  a  good  principle. 

In  pits  and  frames  where  there  is  no  walk  inside,  but 
where  what  is  required  to  be  done  is  performed  from  the 
outside,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  structures, 
I  should  recommend  that  the  tanks  be  borne  on 
supports  in  the  same  way  as  above  described,  leaving  a 
cavity  of  a  few  inches  at  the  outside  of  the  pit  that  con- 
tains, or  should  contain,  the  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  and  the 
outside  wall,  which  should  be  providt-d  with  ventilators, 
placed  at  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  both 
below  the  tank  and  above  the  pit.  This  would  keep  up 
a  free  circulation,  and  the  air  could  be  admitted  either 
from  one  side  or  from  the  other,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  other  circumstances  :  it  could  also  be 
admitted  at  bottom  or  underneath  the  tank,  and  at  top. 
By  this  means  damping  or  fogging  off,  as  it  is  termed, 
bleaching  of  plants,  or  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  start- 
ing into  fruit  Pine  plants  when  grown  to  maturity  would 
never  be  heard  of:  cleanliness,  health,' and  vigour  would 
be  obtained. 

Some  have  formed  this  idea,  and  have  actually  put  it 
in  practice,  viz.,  that  when  they  obtained  the  tank,  they 
had  no  further  need  for  flues  and  pipes  for  heating  the 
atmosphere  of  their  houses  _and  pits,  thinking  that  the 
tank  would  furnish  all  that  was  requisite.  In  some 
degree  the  system  I  am  now  pointing  out  would  effect 
that  object ;  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  pits,  which 
can  be  covered  in  bad  weather.  At  the  same  time,  even 
for  I'its,  however,  I  would  recommend  that  a  flow  and 
return  pipe  be  always  at  the  front;  it  need  not  be 
made  use  of  eicept  when  it  is  requisite  ;  no  waste  what- 
ever would  occur,  the  expense  of  pipe  not  being  great. 
The  command  of  pipes  will  be  found  useful  in  any  struc- 
ture when  damp  and  foggy  weather  prevails,  to  dry  up 
the  moisture  by  turning  on  a  little  heat  and  giving  air. 
How  practical  men  can  depend  entirely  on  tanks,  under 
the  present  mode  of  making  them  of  solid  walls  and 
masonry,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  heat  is  lost  by  being 
buried  and  absorbed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Surely 
this  has  not  been  duly  considered.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  have  gone  on  tolerably,  smooth  and  comfortable, 
and  may  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  heat 
during  the  last  twelve  months  of  fine  weather:  such  a 
season  we  may  never  again  see.  But  even  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  required 
atmospheric  warmth  could  at  all  times  be  fully  main- 
tained, without  imposing  a  very  unnatural  bottom-heat 
for  the  plants,  at  the  very  time  they  required  the  most 
uniform  temperature.  Why  should  we  dispense  with 
the  means  at  command  for  warming  the  atmosphere,  be- 
cause a  great  improvement  is  discovered  for  furnishing 
the  required  bottom-heat  ?  While  such  things  are  kept 
in  practice,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  much 
prejudice  against  the  tank  system.  Does  it  not  look 
very  much  like  imposing  on  a  good  object,  to  rob  it  of 
its  greatest  merits  ?  Allow  nothing  to  be  wasted — act 
in  all  things  with  some  little  foresight  and  judgment — 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  do  not  draw  your  beverage  from  the 
spile-hole,  and  allow  the  greatest  quantity  to  waste  by 
the  bung-hole.  I  have  been  a  practical  gardener  for 
years  before  boilers  and  hot-water  pipes  were  much  used 
for  gardening  purposes,  and  have  seen  the  great  opposi- 
tion and  prejudice  they  met  with  in  many  localities, 
when  they  were  first  introduced  for  heating  garden  struc- 
tures ;  they  are,  however,  now  happily  sought  after  as 
much  as  they  were  then  opposed,  and  a  gardener  now 
would  be  thought  as  far  wrong  in  choosing  a  fire-flue  for 
a  hothouse  or  pit,  in  preference  to  boiler  and  pipes,  as  a 
courier  would  be  in  selecting  an  old  hackney  coach  for 
travelling  with  expedition,  in  preference  to  the  Great 
Western  Rail. 

Boilers  have  been  made  of  almost  numberless  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  hat  to  that  of  a  large 
brewing-copper.  Those  constructed  some  time  since 
were  so  unwieldy  that  they  took  an  immense  quantity  of 


fuel  and  patience  to  heat  them,  and  after  ali  they  did  not 
maintain  the  good  qualities  they  were  said  to  possess, 
viz.,  superiority  to  others  in  keeping  a  more  regular  and 
uniform  heat,  when  once  made  hot.  It  was  forgotten 
that  there  was  the  same  body  for  the  cold  to  act  on,  as 
there  was  for  the  heat.  Three  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance lost  their  lives  by  falling  into  those  dangerous 
boilers,  while  adjusting  and  regulating  the  unnecessary 
apfiaratus  then  in  use.  In  those  times  the  more  myste- 
rious the  construction  of  a  hot-water  apparatus,  the  more 
clever  and  more  scientific  the  inventor  was  generally 
considered.  Those  ideas,  luckily,  however,  seem  in  a 
great  measure  to  have  blown  over  ;  but  still  there  ! 
some  such  ideas  yet  put  info  practiiie,  or  why  should 
men  recommend  a  large  body  and  depth  of  water  to  flow 
through  a  tank,  iii  preference  to  a  quick  and  uniform 
shallow  flow  and  return  ?  This  is  a  point  that  requires 
discussion.  Let  us  consider  this  subject  faithfully  j  not 
falling  back  to  the  olden  times,  but  commencing  Tiith 
the  practically  known  and  best  proved  system  now  in 
use,  recollecting  that  we  have  but  a  short  journey  to 
travel,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  go  through  with  it  in 
the  nearest  way  on  the  most  friendly  and  neighbourly, 
terms.  Boilers  of  many  shapes  I  have  practised  with;  ! 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  three  in  use  heie  at  this 
time,  constructed  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Carton  and 
Jarvis  of  Exeter,  possess  great  and  superior  advantagea 
over  all  that  have  hitherto  come  under  my  notice  ;  the 
last  constructed  one  is  still  an  improvement  on  the 
others.  Tanks,  I  conceive,  in  order  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage over  those  at  present  in  use,  should  be  double  ;  thai 
is,  they  should  have  two  floors,  one  above  and  anothei 
below — the  top  floor,  of  course,  taking  the  flow  from  th( 
top  of  the  boiler  through  the  whole  width  and  length  o 
tank,  passing  over  the  opposite  end,  and  returning  b( 
the  bottom  floor  again  to  the  boiler.  The  number  o 
flow-pipes  from  the  boiler  maybe  regulated  according  t:  j 
the  extent  and  width  of  tank  floors.  I  imagine  tiint  i  / 
would  be  of  advantage  to  provide  two  flows  to  ever'  n 
tank  above  4  feet  in  width  ;  when  three  or  four  couh  'i 
be  just  as  easily  provided  for  tanks  from  G  to  10  feet  ii  ti 
width.  { 

In  the  next  age  practical  men  will  laugh  and  woude  4 
how  we  expected  anything  like  a  kind  and  uniform  hea  \ 
from  fermenting  materials  ;  and  will  then  know  how  t'  i 
turn  those  materials  to  better  account,  which  are  now  t  f{ 
such  an  extent  wasted.     All   tanks  should  of  course  b  ^ 
provided  with  ventilators,  not  for  allowing  the  escape  o  t 
evaporation,  which  should  not  be  allowed  by  any  meang   j 
but  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  cleansing  them  oul    ; 
And  all  pits,  &c.,  provided  with  tanks  that  have  no  wal    . 
inside,    should  be    provided    with   ventilators  and    tra 
doors  large  enough  to  admit  a  man   to  go  underneath  t    ■ 
paiut,  examine,  and  repair  any  imperfection,  &c.,  that  i    , 
time    might    happen.     The  best  constructed    pits— tb    • 
best  plunging  materials — the  best  and  most  natural  pro, 
vision  for  turning  plants  out  of  their  pots — and   severr 
other  matters  of  importance,  require   due  consideratior 
and  I  hope  to  see  thom  all  discussed  on  friendly  termi 


RKFKRBNCli    TO    PLAN. 

A  The  Plants   standing-  in   the  plunging  materials    over  t 

upper,  or  flow-floor. 
B  The  Pit  and  plunging  materials  en  the  upper,  or  flow-floor 
C  Coarse  rubble  underneath  the  plunging  material,  f^r  the  d 

circulation  of  air.heat,  and  water— oneof  tbemoat  esse 

tial  provisions  in  the  whole  structure. 
D  Upper  flow-floor. 
E  Under,  or  return-floor. 
F  Iron  standards  for  carrying  the  whole  structure  to  any  reqi 

siic  or  answerable  height. 
G  Flow-pipes  from  boiler. 
H  Return  ditto. 
J    Openings  at  opposite  end  of  fiow-floor,  for  water  to  pi 

through,  faUiog  into  bottom  flloor,  or  return-pipes  at  J 
K  The  Boiler. 
L  The  furnace-door,  &c. 
m  End  view  of  the  structure. 

The  above  is  a  plan  of  a  pit-tank,  &c.,  conceiv 
according  to  ray  ideas  above  described;  but  instead 
having  a  bottom-tank  or  floor  for  the  return  of  water 
the  boiler,  it  may  be  found  in  some  cases  advisable  , 
conduct  it  in  its  return,  in  pipes — either  immediat 
underneath  the  flow-floor,  or  at  the  front  of  the  hou 
pit,  or  whatever  kind  of  structure  it  may  be,  erected  up 
the  above  principle  ;  under  all  circumstances,  I  sho 
recommend  the  upper  flow-floor  to  be  constructed  i 
whole  width  of  pit,  taking  care  to  provide  a  su{ficiei| 
of  flow-pipes  to  equalise  the  flow  in  a  continual  8' 
regular  manner. — James  Barnes^  Bicton  Gardens, 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Pruning  of  Forest-trees. — By  the  Chronicle  of  the 

.)ta    ult.,     I    perceive    that  the   dispute    between  the 

runers  and   the  non-pruners  has   been  recommenced, 

]d  does  not  seem  to  promise  a  speedy  conclusion.     Dr. 

hackeray  and  his    man  are   strong  in  the  flourishing 

)ndinon  of  their  plantations,  while  Mr.  BiUington  and 

Quercus"  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  the  suc- 

?ss  of  Dr.  T.'s  system.    The  parties  even  differ  as  to  the 

rinciples  of  the  food  and  growth  of  trees,  as  well  as  to 

iie  best  mode   of  depriving   them   of  iheir  branches. 

Ifow  it  appears  to    me  that,  as  far  at  least  as  theory 

bes,   these   matters   may  very  easily  be  decided.     The 

rinciples    of    vegetable    physiology,    relating    to    the 

rowth  of  trees,  are  now  sufficiently  ascertained,   and 

re  shortly  as  follow :— The  roots  absorb  sap  from  the 

irth  ;  the  sap  ascends  the  stem,  pervades  the  branches, 

.  elaborated  in   the  leaves,  and  descends  towards  the 

round,  depositing  a  layer  of  new  wood  along  with  the 

ecultar  prodticts  of  the  tree.     There  is  no  doubt  also 

ut  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbon  required  to 

,)rm  the   woody  fibre  is  derived  from   the  atmosphere. 

Reasoning  from  tliese  principles,  we  must  arrive  at  the 

onclusion  that  the  more  leaves  a  tree  possesses  (and 

onsequently   the  more    branches),  the  greater  will  be 

[ic  quantity  of  sip  elaborated,  and  the  larger  the  fresh 

dyer  of  wood.     Therefore,  to  prune  to  any  extent,  is 

is:  to  impede  in  a  corresponding  proportion  the  growth 

rree.     As  to  the  method  in  which  pruning  should 

rformed,   if  we  amputate  at  once  a  branch  of  any 

ie,  we  diminish    in  a  certain  degree  the  increase  of  the 

jree   during  the   nest   two   or   three  years  ;  but  if  we 

jautiously  foreshorten  the  same  branch  one  season,  and 

|wo  or  three  after,  cutout  the  remainder,  we  give  the  tree 

tme  to  recover  tbe  loss,  by  the  formation  of  new  branches, 

nd  80  render  its  growth  more  equal.      If  we   adopt 

lie  theory  (which  I  am  disposed  to  believe),  ^of  the  ex- 

laofiion  of  the  leaves  in  spring  being  the  cause  and  not 

ilie  effect  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  these  inferences  will 

!e  more  evident.     Theory,  then,  is  in  favour  of-the  non- 

ifuniog  system,  and  nature  corroborates  the  advantages 

tf  it,  by   the  immense  stems  which  single  trees  often 

'isplay,  compared  with  their  brethren  of  the  plantations. 

'iot  nature  must  sometimes  be  assisted  by  art,  and  in 

|rder  to  produce  length  of  stem,  and  freedom  from  knots 

Ind  inequalities   (properties   that    are  in  daily  requisi- 

lion),  we  are  forced  to  prune  to  a  certain  extent.  *' Quer- 

lus  "  asks,  '*  What  is  judicious  pruning  ?  "   And  I  think 

•  \\h  him  that  this  expression  requires  to  be  more  correctly 

Lefined  than  hitherto.      It  were   much  to  be  wished  that 

'ome  practical  man,  who  lias  pruned  on  scientific  princi- 

iiles,  would  make  known  his  experience  on  the  subject. 

C  certainly  appears  to  me  that  neither  Dr.  Thackeray's 

.'rinciples  nor  his  practice  are  the  true  ones. — Dendro-  ; 

.'hilus. .*'  L.  L."  says  : — "  I  have  planted  largely  for 

^oany  years,  and  latterly,  from  practice  and  experience, 
dth  good  success.  '  As  doctors  differ,'  I  hardly 
hink  1  shall  ever  feel  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  of 
utting  off  an  arm  o.*  le^,  when  weakness  and  infirmities 
:ome  upon  me,  to  make  my  body  stronger.  The  theory 
5  new  to  me,  and  somewhat  startling.  In  pruning, 
)ne*B  predecessor  may  have  neglected  his  woods,  and 
orced  upon  those  coming  after  him  to  use  the  saw  and 
latchet,  to  put  them  int  j  goodly  shape  and  order ;  but  I 
ipbold  that  they  are  great  enemies  to  foresters  gene- 
ally,  even  in  men's  hands  who  consider  themselves 
H'cat  tree  doctors.  In  infancy,  plantations  should  have 
'Our  best  consideratio  7,  and  if  for  six  or  seven  years  you 
Till  *  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  by  pruning 
hem,  and  keep  them  clean,  all  that  is  required  after- 
wards, or  nearly  so,  would  be  to  cut  down  and  give 
oom  for  those  trees  most  valuable  in  shape,  kind,  and 
pality  (saving  thereby  labour  and  expense),  to  remain, 
ind  as  they  continue  filling  up  again  the  ground,  renew 
.he  attack  from  time  to  time,  as  the  growth  of  the  trees 
lemand.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a  by-gone  idea  that  there  is 
jrtat  prufit  in  planting,  and  the  idea  quite  obsolete  that 
slanting  your  best  land  is  more  profitable,  in  the  loog- 
'uu,  than  soniog  it  with  grain.  Where  land  is  not  easily 
:alti*ated,  poor  lime  stony  land,  the  slopea  of  moun- 
ainj,  and,  indeed,  the  summits  of  them,  sandy  plains, 
ind  iteep  decliritieB,  I  would  say,  might  and  do  pay  ; 
It  any  rate,  ihey  would  improve  the  bordering  iiroperty, 
farm,  and  adorn  it.  I  have  seen  lands  planted  on  a 
arge  «cale,  too  poor  for  culture  and  too  bleak  for  turn- 
Dg  iDto  tillage,  where  trees  have  sprung  up,  and  been 
:al  down  after  30  to  3J  years'  growth,  except  broad 
iciti  round  twenty-acre  fields ;  and  those  fielda,  from 
/>  many  years'  fall  of  the  leaf,  have  borne  the  sweetest 
jrastei,  and  become  very  valuable  sheep-jiaddocks.  In 
luch  di-tricts  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  plant,  where 
roa  bafc  an  heir  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your  outliy. 
rjaki  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil,  by  plniuing  with 
Lhcm  those  good  nursei,  the  Scotch  Fir,  L^rch,  and 
Mder.  Give  these  air,  sun,  shelter,  and  attention  when 
they  are  qaite  young,  and  clip  their  tender  shoots  with 
rour  Angeri,  rather  than  hack  and  hatchet  them  when 
the  branchei  become  strong,  is  the  advice  of  one  who 
I'ontcyM  in  early  life,  but  did  not  find  it  to  answer." 

■fufUrAout  Pruning  of  /'orcst-Treea.—'*  Querent" 
»»k5,  *'  \Vhat  (» judicious  pruning,  and  !iow  long  is  it  to 
\>€  continued?*'  Judicious  pruning  is  every  body's 
ijslcm  who  prunes  at  all— at  least  in  their  own  opinion. 
Hence  it  ii  not  vuj  to  define  it.  The  preventive  system 
5f  pruning  i$  thu  which  I  practise,  and  wiiich  comes 
r»ear  to  "  Quercns's"  notion  of  "no  pruning  ;"  but  the 
practice  rcfjmrci  to  be  followed  up  occuHionally  on  Ho.ne 
kinds  of  trec^  from  a  very  yoang  slate  until  they  arc 
from  I.i  to  «^>*ardsof 'JO  fcetin  hcijjht.  The  fine  Lurch 
n  Mr.  Gore  i  pUnUtion,  and  the  finest  of  others  men- 


tioned in  a  former  communication,  have  had  no  scientific 
or  judicious  pruning  by  man.  Mr.  Gore's  Larch  had 
been  surrounded  by  other  trees,  but  not  too  near,  which 
kept  its  branches  within  a  moderate  compass,  and  of  a 
moderate  size — ^just  what  the  preventive  system  would 
effect.  The  same  principle  holds  good  with  all  other 
trees,  when  length,  quality,  and  bulk  of  stem  is  required  ; 
consequently,  very  little  pruning  (lopping)  will  be  re- 
quired, if  trees  are  properly  trained  on  that  system  from 
a  young  stute. —  JV.  BillingtOTi. 

IVilmoi's  Black  Hamburgh  Grape. — In  looking  over 
the  report  of  the  articles  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  I  observe  that  particular  notice 
is  taken  of  a  Grape  named  '*  Wilmot's  New  Black  Ham- 
burgh." The  berries  are  described  as  being  *'  more  fleshy, 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  old  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
remarkable  for  having  the  surface  covered  with  small 
indentations,  as  if  they  had  been  beaten  with  a  hammer; 
the  bunches  beautifully  covered  with  bloom."  On  refer- 
ring to  "  Speechley's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  I  find  a 
Grape  named  simply,  a  Black  Grape  from  Tripoli.  Now, 
as  this  had  been  then  only  recently  received  direct  from 
that  part  when  Speechley  was  writing  his  Treatise,  he  had 
only  fruited  it  very  imperfectly  in  a  pot  ;  bat  Mr. 
Thompson  afterwards  had  it  planted  into  the  diffused 
borders  of  the  vineries,  and  the  plants  are  now,  as  they 
were  then,  labelled  "  Black  Tripoli,"  as  is  likewise  tlie 
case  at  Worksop  Manor.  Now,  the  description  of  Wil- 
mot's New  Black  Hamburgh  so  exactly  agrees  with  the 
Welbeck  Tripoli  Grape,  that  I  am  much  inclined  to 
imagine  it  is  one  and  the  same  Grape,  which,  from  the 
indented  surface  of  the  berries,  is  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  dimpling.  When  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  they  are  readily  seen  to  be  very  different  from 
the  Old  Black  Hamburgh,  to  which  in  general  appearance 
the  bunches  have  considerable  resemblance,  and  in  most 
places  pass  as  such.  This  is  a  misfortune,  as  it  is  a  much 
superior  Grape,  and  often  at  Exhibitions  takes  the  Ham- 
burgh prizes,  under  the  mistaken  name  of  the  Old  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  Black  Tripoli  is  a  very  different  Grape 
from  the  Welbeck  one,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  very 
first  on  the  list  of  black  Grapes;  and  if  judiciously 
treated  has  always  fine  black  berries.  It  is  as  free  a 
bearer  as  the  the  Old  Black  Hamburgh,  and  continues 
much  longer  in  perfection  than  that  variety,  on  account 
of  its  being  less  tender  in  the  skin,  more  fleshy  and  solid, 
and  also  more  saccharine.  The  berries  grow  as  close 
together  on  the  bunches  as  do  those  of  the  Old  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  the  bunches  therefore  require  to  be 
timely  and  well  thinned. — t/.  Meams. 

The  Golden  Pippin.  Apple.— \n  the  Chronicle  (p.  622) 
it  is  said,  *' That  celebrated  physiologist  (Mr.  Knight) 
considered  the  Golden  Pippin  Apple  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.  This  doctrine  of  the  deterioration  and 
degeneracy  of  some  of  our  best  old  Apples  is  unquestion- 
ably opposed  to  analogy  in  trees  generally."  The  late 
Mr.  Loudon  was  also  of  this  opinion.  About  a  century 
back,  a  large  portion  of  the  Herefordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire orchards  consisted  of  the  Golden  Pippin  and  other 
celebrated  old  fruits,  most  of  which  have  long  perished 
by  age  and  disease.  We  are  now  as  fond  of  good  fruits 
and  fine  cider  as  our  forefathers,  and  repeated  attempts 
have  not  been  wanting  by  planters  to  substitute  these  old 
fruits  as  orchard  trees  again,  but  all  have  hitherto  proved 
unsuccessful.  Upon  a  border  of  rich  dry  sand,  against 
a  low  wall,  I  have  now  dwarf  plants  of  these  sorts  in  a 
good  bearing  state;  and  as  yet  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  canker.  But  this  will  not  last.  It  is  only  the  old 
man  whose  life  is  a  little  lengthened  by  being  set  at  ease 
from  toil  and  exposure  in  the  chimney-corner.  Rather 
than  lose  time  and  excite  vain  expectations  in  mooting  so 
settled  a  point,  it  is  much  better  to  follow  the  track  of 
the  celebrated  physiologist,  in  proving,  as  he  has  done, 
that  the  best  old  fruits,  if  not  to  be  exactly  re-organised, 
may  be  substituted  by  similar,  or  better,  for  ages  to  corae. 
—  Qualfordemis. 

Rhododendron  campanidalnm. — Among  the^  many 
ornamental  shrubs  that  j-now  decorate  our  pleasure- 
grounds,  none  are  more  deserving  a  place  than  this  beau- 
tiful species,  whose  compact  habit,  fine  dark  sea-green, 
and  curioua  rusty  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  magnificent 
white  blossoms,  never  fail  to  attract  the  eye,  and  stamp 
it  as  one  of  the  best  hardy  evergreens  we  have.  Seeds 
were  first  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Wallich,  from 
Gosaingathan,  a  mountainous  region  to  the  north  of  the 
valley  of  Nepal,  Many  plants  have  been  got  by  grafting, 
but  they  are  found  not  to  answer  so  well  as  from  seed  or 
layers. — Khoracam. 

Shanking  of  Grapes. — Much  has  been  said  at  differ- 
ent timea  in  the  Chronicle,  on  the  shanking  of  Grapes, 
uhich  the  liighest  authorities  have  pronounced  to  he 
occitbioncd  by  the  improper  formation  of  the  border  in 
which  the  Vinea  are  planted.  Now,  in  the  absence  of 
facts,  such  autliority,  even  wlien  founded  in  theory,  would 
be  considered  almost  conclusive.  I  have  it  in  my  power, 
however,  to  relate  a  fact,  which  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  does  at  least  proceed  from  oilier  cjiuaes  uIho, 
About  'JO  years  ago  I  prepared  a  border  wiLli  the  greatest 
care,  the  plan  of  which  v;iis  submitted  to  and  approved 
of  by  the  lute  venerable  Prcuidcnt  of  llic  Horticultural 
S'jcicty.  TheVincH  grew  the  first  year  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour;  and  in  the  second  produced  a  considerablu 
quantity  of  fruit,  much  of  which  "  bhaiikcd  off,"  aa 
g'lrdcncrM  oddly  term  it,  and  this  has  been  the  cuhc 
more  or  less  cv;:r  since,  although  the  mode  of  treatment 
hiiB  undergone  vuriouw  ohangeH.  About  12  years  after 
jilfinting,  being  dcHirous  of  iiiiroducing  bones  and  other 
materials  iritf)  the  border  (»vliicli  averages  aljout  two  fe(^t 
in  depth,  upon  a  cIoku  privcnient  of  brick,  placed  upon  u 
stratum  of  Itme-rubbitih,  over  one  of  gravel,  upon  u  per- 


fectly dry  natural  boitom  of  blue  schistus),  I  had  it 
turned  over,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  almost  all 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  Most  of  them  were  replaced 
in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  remainder  a  little  lower. 
Now,  if  we  consider  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was 
highly  improbable  (if  indeed  possible),  that  the  roots 
could  have  penetrated  into  anything  ungenial,  and  that 
subsequently,  nearly  all  the  roots  were  found  near  the 
surface,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  cause  usually 
assigned  could  not  operate  here,  and  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere.  From  long  and  tolerably  close  observation  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  occasioned  by- 
moisture  collecting  on  the  stalks  of  the  Grapes  during 
night,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  suddenly  upon  them" 
in  a  heated  and  confined  atmosphere,  before  such 
moisture  was  sufficiently  dissipated.  If  so,  the  present 
system  of  hot-water  gutters  may  prove  very  prejudicial, 
which  I  have  some  reason  to  fear  is  the  case,  from  the 
more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  shanked  Grapes  in  two 
divisions  of  my  vinery  this  year,  heated  by  tank  gutters; 
whereas,  in  an  adjoining  division  warmed  by  other 
means,  there  vias  no  perceptible  difference.  Where  the 
gutters  were  used,  I  also  observed  that  many  of  the 
hrgest  Vine-leaves  damped  off  and  fell,  having  rotted 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-stalks.  I  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  readers  will  be  drawn  to  these  points,  as 
it  may  assist  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  that  hangs  over 
this  subject. — An  Amateur. 

ThripSf  ^-c. — The  following  paper,  On  a  Simple  and 
Effective  Mode  of  Killing  the  Red  Spider,  Green  Fly, 
Thrip,  and  Scale,  without  injury  to  Plants,  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
2d  August,  1837: — "Put  the  pots  or  plants  into  a 
frame  well  closed,  and  then  Laurel-leaves  bruised  between 
them,  when  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  whole  of  the 
spiders  and  flies  will  be  destroyed  by  the  odour,  which, 
is  that  of  Prussic  acid  ;  the  thrip  and  scale  will  be 
destroyed  in  about  eight  hours — the  night  time  being  the 
most  favourable  for  the  experiment.  For  a  house  of 
20  feet  by  12,  two  bushels  of  leaves  would  be  amply 
sufficient."  I  have  not  tried  this  mode  of  destroying 
these  insects,  but  should  like  much,  to  know  if  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  successful  in  every  case,  it  being  a 
very  superior  method  of  extirpating  such  pests. — Delta. 
Destriiction  of  Green-Jly. — I  wish  some  of  our  che- 
mists who  are  fond  of  floriculture  would  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  destruction  of  these  pests  of  our  green- 
houses and  frames.  What  we  want  is  something  as  effec- 
tual as  tobacco-smoke,  cheaper,  and  of  more  easy  appli- 
cation. I  would  suggest  they  should  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply us  with  some  preparation  in  the  form  of  pastiles, 
combining  the  above  essentials.  The  demand  would  be 
very  great.  If  nothing  can  be  found  to  take  the  place 
of  tobacco,  a  preparation  of  it  in  the  above  form  would 
be  very  useful,  enabling  amateurs  and  ladies  to  keep  this 
troublesome  insect  under.  It  should  be  remembered  by 
such  as  may  incline  to  give  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  in  filling  a  house  with  tobacco-smoke,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  some  damp  hay  upon  the  top  of  the  tobacco, 
to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  smoke  scorching  the  plants, 
and  to  be  most  effective,  it  should  be  produced  very  ra- 
pidly. An  ample  reward  would  attend  success,  but  no- 
thing should  be  offered  to  the  public  that  has  not  the  re- 
commendations above  named,  viz.,  destruction  of  the  in- 
sect, simplicity  of  application,  and  both  combined  with 
economy. — E.  N.  Beck. 

Maix  de  Colza. — I  observe  in  a  late  Paper,  speaking 
of  manure  for  Tulips,  that  Colza  is  explained  to  be  a 
kind  of  Rape  grown  about  Caen  ;  and  it  is  asked  whether 
oil-cake  will  do  as  well  as  Marc  de  Colza.  The  fact  is,  that 
Marc  de  Colzn  is  oil-cake  ;  Colza  being  the  common 
name  for  the  Rape-seed  so  much  cultivated  for  oil  in  the 
north  of  France  and  Belgium. —  G.  O. 

Peas. — As  the  time  for  planting  Peas  is  fast  approach- 
ing, it  may  be  of  service  to  know  that  the  first  plants  may 
be  preserved  from  mice  by  simply  saturating  them  in  a 
strong  solution  of  Bitter  Aloes. — Early  Charlton, 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  5.  —  The  Rev.  J.  Antrobus  in  the  chair. 
— In  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  day,  this 
meeting  was  Iield  by  gas-light.  Among  plants,  per- 
haps the  most  remaikuble  object  exhibited  to  the 
meeting,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  beautiful  cut  speci- 
men of  Renanthera  coccinea,  from  Mr.  Webster,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Huskisson.  This  Chinese  plant,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  its  class  imported  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  is  common  near  Canton,  where  it  delights 
to  scramble  over  old  walls,  on  which  its  large  spikes  of 
rich  scarlet  flowers  have  a  very  imposing  effect.  Although 
Mr.  Webster  stated  that  this  was  the  sixth  season  in. 
which  this  plant  had  bloomed  successively  with  him,  yet 
it  does  not  flower  in  this  country  with  any  certainty  :  and 
it  seems  by  accident  thiit  the  desired  effect  is  produced, 
Tliis  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  the  flowers  continu- 
ing open  for  a  consider/ibic  length  of  time,  are  very  use- 
ful for  drawing-room  decoration.  A  Bank.sian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  it. — Of  other  Orchidaceous  plants  F,  G. 
Cox,  Esq.,  sent  Liclia  Perrinii,  a  beautiful  sjiecies,  and  the 
rare  Cultleya  puniiln,  wliich  is  the  le;ist  handsome  of  that 
genus.— From  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  were 
good  jjlants  of  Giileandra  Baueri,  Mormodes  citrina,  a 
finely-grown  speeimen  of  Epidendrum  nutans,  covered 
witli  large  clusters  of  green-coloured  bloHsoms  ;  the  old 
Cypripcdium  v(nuBtum,  Licliu  Perrinii,  Saccolahium 
dentieuhitum,  and  Stanhopca  vcnustu,  th(5  liitter  produc- 
ing a   fine  spike  of  yellow    blossoms From  the  same 

collection  were  also  Erica  Banksiana  purpurea,  and  lium- 
bcrti  roacu,  the  latter  cuvtrcd  with  smull  llcsh-colourcd 
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blossoms;  and  a  cut  specimen  of  Uie  old  SpermadicLyon 
azureum,  a  fine  autumn-floweiing  greenhouse  plant  fiom 
the  north  of  India,  with  pretty  bluish-gray  flowers.  A 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  four  first  named 
plants. — From  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  was 
Pleroma  Benthamianum,  a  Melastoma-like  plant,  with 
beautiful  deep  Tiolet  blossoms,  and  a  specimen  of  Onci- 
diura  Lanceanum.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Ple- 
roma Benthamianum. — Mr.  Cutbill,  of  Camberwell,  sent 
Leianthus  nigrescens,  a  plant  neavly  related  to  Lisianthus; 
it  was  about  7  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  nearly  black  star-shaped  flowers.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Tant,  gr.  to  E.  Johnston, 
Esq.,  was  a  box  containing  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
all  of  which  were  very  fine  flowers.    A  Certificate  was 

awarded  for  them Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son,  of  Vaux- 

hall,  alao  sent  a  box  of  Chrysanthemums,  containing  fine 
blooms. — From  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,_  was  a  well- 
grown  specimen  cf  Statice  macrophylla,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  the  arborescent  kinds.  A  Certi- 
ficate was  awarded  for  it.— Mr.  \V.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J. 
Cook,  Esq.,  received  a  Certificate  for  a  plant  of  Achi- 
menes  picta,  in  fine  bloom :  this  was  stated  to  have  been 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  the  night  temperature  of 
which  rarely  exceeded  55'^,  and  was  frequently  below  50*'. 
The  general  impression  among  cultivators  is,  that  this 
plant  will  not  produce  flowers  sufficient  at  one  time  to 
make  a  first-rate  specimen  ;  but  half-a-dozen  plants  in 
one  pot,  as  profusely  covered  with  bloom  as  the  one 
sent,  would  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  As  a  plant 
for  winter  decoration,  or  cutting  for  small  bouquets,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been  introduced 
for  a  number  of  years. — Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- 
apple-place, received  a  Certificate  for  an  exceedingly  well 
grov^n  specimen  of  jEschynanthus  grandiflorus,  which 
■was  also  finely  covered  with  bloom.  From  the  same  col- 
lectiiin  were  also  the  sweet-smelling  Cestrum  viridifiorvim ; 
the  larger  variety  of  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Boronia  pin- 
nata,  together  with  Epiphjllum  truncatum,  growing  on 
a  block  like  an  Epiphyte,  by  which  treatment  it  is  said 
to  flower  much  better,  and  to  have  a  very  pretty  eflf'ect 
The  same  group  likewise  contained  four  Heaths,  viz., 
"Westcottia,  exurgens,  Sebana  viridis,  and  pyramidalis, 
the  latter   profusely  covered   with  small   flesh-coloured 

blossoms Of  FRUIT,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity. 

Mr.  G.  Maude,  gr.  to  E.  C.  L.  Kay,  Esq.,  sent  two  Pro- 
vidence Pine-apples,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  7  lbs. 
1-1  ozs.,  and  measured  9  inches  in  circumference,  and  18 
inches  in  height ;  the  number  of  pips  were  12.  They 
■were  excellent  specimens  of  good  cultivation.  A  Bank- 
sian  Medal  was  awarded  for  tliem.- — From  Mr.  Fleming, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  vras  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  famous  Cabul  Melon,  which  weighed  5  lbs. 
IS  ozs.,  and  measured  21  inches  in  circumference. 
Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  he  had  cut  three  of  the  same 
kind,  weighing  together  ]8|  lbs.,  from  plants  grown  in  a 
vinery,  under  the  shade  of  Vine-leaves.  The  Pvlelons  he 
cuts  at  this  season  he  wraps  in  paper,  and  then  lays  them 
in  a  basket,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  also 
covered  with  paper  ;  he  then  lays  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  whole,  and  places  the  basket  in  a  Pine-stove  for  a 
period  of  8  or  10  days,  by  which  means  the  fruit  acquires 
an  excellent  flavour,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  dessert  during  November.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  the  one  sent. — Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie, 
Esq.,  sent  a  green-fleshed  Cassawba  Melon  weighing 
3  lbs.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  produce  of  a  second  crop 
from  the  same  plant.  Mr.  Fish  also  sent  specimens  of 
the  Beurr^  Diel  Pear,  and  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  which  were  cut  from  a  house  where  no 
fire-heat  had  been  employed.  These,  although  good, 
were,  however,  inferior  to  fine  bunches  of  the  same, 
which  were  exhibited  by  G.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Colney 
Hatch,  who  has  for  some  years  past  grown  excellent 
Grapes  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Slight  fires  are 
occasionally  lighted  about  the  beginning  of  November  ; 
not,  however,  with  a  view  to  ripening  the  Grapes, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  frost 
and  drying  up  damp.  —  Mr.  Crawsbay  also  sent 
specimens  of  an  unnamed  Plum,  apparently  the 
Late  Imperatrice,  in  fine  condition.  —  From  Mr. 
Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  M.  Disney,  were  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  each  weighing  1  lb.  5  ozs. ;  and  of 
what  is  called  Wilmot'g  Dutch  Hamburgh,  each  weigh- 
ing 13  ozs.— G.  H.  "Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  a  bunch  of  an 
unnamed  black  Grape,  weighing  14  ozs.  It  was  stated  to 
have  been  cut  from  a  young  Vine,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
just  becoming  fit  to  be  gathered.  The  berries  were 
large  and  juicy,  not  very  high  flavoured,  and  the  bunches 
were  said  to  hang  extremely  well,  without  mildew.— 
Mr.  Hammond  sent  from  Jersey  single  specimens  of  the 
'following  Pears,  viz.  ChauraontelJe,  Colmar,  Passe 
Colmar,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Supreme  (Catillac), 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  (Glout  Morceau),  Bergamotte  de  la 
Pentecote,  St.  Germain,  and  Marie  Louise.  Theee  were 
all  of  them  excellent  fruit,  and  showed  to  what  perfection 
such  varieties  could  be  brought  in  so  famous  a  Pear 
country  as  Jersey  is.  Mr.  Hammond  also  sent  speci- 
mens of  his  Seedling  Apple,  called  Hammond's  Pippin, 
a  fine-looking  well-tasted  variety,  concerning  which  he 
states  that  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten  in  a  short  time  after  it  has 
been  gathered,  and  lasts  nearly  as  long  as  the  Nonpareil. 
The  blossoms  are  produced  very  early,  and  the  fruit 
remains  late  on  the  tree,  which  thrives  best  in  a  warm 
situation  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  for  the  three  first-named  Pears. — From  Mrs. 
Waller,  Menhail  Hall,  near  "Wolverhampton,  were 
specimens  of  a  Pear  called  the  Tettenhull,  which 
was  stated  to  be  one  peculiar  to  that  neighbourhood, 
abounding  in  the  village  of  Tettenhalh     It  ia  some  hardy 


wilding,  unfit  to  bs  eaten,  being  very  hard  and  gritty,  it 
was,  however,  found  to  be  a  good  baking  Pear,  and  useful 
for  preserving.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer.  This. Pear, 
which  is  sometimes  also  called  the  "  Girder,"  is  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Manchester,  where  it  is  used  in  dyeing 
buff  ;  the  fruit  is  said  to  produce  the  only  buff  dye  that 
will  bear  washing  without  fading.  Mrs.  Waller  also  sent 
specimens  of  what  is  called  the  English  Orange  Apple, 
which  has  the  recommendation  of  being  a  good  keeper, 
and  likewise  of  being  a  good  table  fruit  as  well  as  a  good 
baking  Apple.  The  trees  were  said  to  be  good  bearers. 
— Mr.  Dunsford,  gr.  to  W.  Everett,  Esq.,  sent  a  brace 
of  Cucumbers  that  had  been  grown  in  a  M'Phail  pit, 
one  of  them  measuring  19  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Duns- 
ford  also  sent  a  single  specimen  of  an  improved  kind, 
being  a  cross  between  the  Syon  House  and  a  Black 
Spine  variety.  This  measured  17  inches  in  length,  and 
had  been  grown  in  a  house  heated  by  hot  water,  for 
which  this  sort  was  said  to  be  well  suited,  being  strong 
in  habit  and  an  abundant  bearer. — From  the  Garden 
of  the  Sociefy  were  Erica  cruenta,  refulgens,  and 
vernix,  Begonia  acuminata,  Catasetum  Claveringii, 
Oncidium  ciliatum,  and  Phycella  obtusa,  a  greenhouse 
bulb,  which  was  sent  from  Peru  by  Mr.  Hart'reg, 
having  scarlet  and  green  blossoms,  which  have  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  of  P.  chloracra,  alao  Hip- 
peastrum  aulicum,  Crinum  amabile,  Cypripedium  venus- 
tum,  an  oblong  scarlet  fruit,  about  6  inches  in  length, 
that  was  cut  from  a  species  of  Trichosanthes,  sent  by 
Mr.  Fortune  from  the  northern  parts  of  China,  and  a 
specimen  of  Lyperia  pinnatlfida,  a  plant  which  everybody 
can  grow,  and  which  would  bs  useful  for  those  who  have 
small  greenhouses,  as  it  continues  to  produce  its  pretty 
violet  blossoms  during  the  whole  year.  —  The  follow- 
ing fruits  were  also  sent  from  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
viz Napoleon,  and  Althorpe  Crassane,  the  latter  pos- 
sessing a  rich  Crassane  flavour,  notwithstanding  its  green 
appearance,  which  is  against  it  in  the  market,  where  it 
is  not  known — it  is  a  hardy  and  an  excellent  variety  ; 
Figue  de  Naples,  a  great  bearer  ;  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear, 
which  is  beautiful  beyond  all  others,  and  its  flesh  is  delicate 
and  free  from  grit.  Beurre  Diel :  this  is  rendered  melting 
and  much  improved  in  flavour  by  being  kept  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  60°,  for  a  fortnight  previously  to  its 
being  used  ;  Pomme  (Poire)  ;  Belmont,  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  hardy  varieties  ;  and  Duchesse  d'Angoulerae, 
which  from  a  standard,  although  smaller,  is  better  fla- 
voured than  from  a  wall.  Of  Apples  there  were  Court 
of  Wick  and  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  the  latter  partakes  of 
the  flavour  of  the  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Golden  Reinette — this 
cankers  in  some  situations,  but,  nevertheless,  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection  ;  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  Stagg's 
Nonpareil,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling;  Gloria  Mundi, 
Alfriston,  Rymer,  and  Dumelows  seedling  ;  the  latter  is 
a  very  valuable  kitchen  sort. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
N'ov.  5. — E.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — A  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  on  the  Medusa  pro- 
boscidialis  of  Forskal.  He  had  found  this  animal  in  his 
hte  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
He  went  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  analomy  of  this 
animal,  in  which  he  differed  from  previous  authors  in 
assigning  to  a  remarkable  proboscidian  process  developed 
from  the  concave  under  surface  of  the  animal,  the  func- 
tion of  a  stomach.  The  author  had  also  observed  that 
this  animal  had  the  power  of  lengthening  or  shortening  its 
tentacles,  thus  rendering  the  length  of  these  organs  quite 
inconclusive  for  specific  characters,  or  for  indicating  age. 
— Several  presents  were  announced  by  the  Secretary  ; 
among  others,  a  collection  of  Dried  Plants  from  South 
Africa,  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  a  collection  of  Plants  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  of  Seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  T.  W.  Mann,  Esq.  ;  a  collection  of  Dried 
Fruits  from  India,  by  T.  S.  Ralph,  Esq.,  containing 
specimens  of  Feronia  elephantum,  Anona  reticulata, 
Butea  frondosa,  Adansonia  digitata,  &c. ;  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  the  Cabbage  Palm,  and  specimens  of  Dried 
Fruits,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Farre ;  cones  of  Pinus  macro- 
carpa,  by  Messrs.  Knight  ;  the  Fruit  of  Martynia 
fragrans  {Lindley)^  by  J.  Janson,  Esq.  ;  speci- 
mens of  Equisetum  Tremondii  and  Spergula  stricta, 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Gibson,  from  whom  also 
letters  were  received  descriptive  of  the  localities  in  Great 
Britain  in  which  these  plants  were  found  ;  Specimens  of 
Leersia  oryzoides,  a  new  British  Grass  found  near  Hen- 
field  by  Mr.  Borrer,  by  E.  Forster,  Esq.  ;  Specimens  of 
Galium  Vaillantii,  found  near  Saffron  Walden,by  Joshua 
Clarke,  Esq.  A  collection  of  Modelled  Fruits,  mostly  of 
tropical  plants,  was  exhibited  ;  they  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  were  made  by  M.  Cros,  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  with  whose  death, it  is  said,  the  mode  of  preparing 
them  was  lost.  Tliere  are  upwards  of  4000  specimens 
in  the  collection, — Mr.  Quekett  exhibited,  with  the  mi- 
croscope of  ihe  Society,  some  fossil  animalcules  from 
America. — The  new  Part  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
was  ready  for  distribution.  Professor  E.  Forbes  read 
his  own  paper,  and  exhibited  diagrams  on  a  black  board; 
and  the  paper  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
We  are  glad  to  find  the  Council  thus  disposed  to  make 
arrangements  to  render  the  dull  sittings  of  this  Society 
more  attraclive.— i.  E. 


MEETING    OF    THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

{Concluded  from  last  u-etk.) 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30. — There  were  two  Papers  read  in 
the  Section  to-day,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  abstract. 
The  first,  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  was  read  before  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 


aiion,  was  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  on  the  Morphology  ' 
of  the  Reproductive  System  of  Sertularian  Zoophytes, 
and  its  Analogy  with  that  of  Flowering  Plants.  The 
Sertularian  Zoophytes  are  those  animals  lowest  in  the 
Zoological  Bc:le,  and  which  have  a  plant-like  form,  and 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  sea-weeds.  These 
animals  are  composed  of  numerous  nutritive  individuals, 
n^hich,  beside  the  life  of  each,  share  in  the  common  life  of 
the  whole :  there  appear,  on  the  axes  or  branches,  variously 
formed  bodies,  in  some  species  urn-shaped,  in  others 
pod-shaped,  very  dissimilar  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
whole,  in  which,  after  a  time,  the  ova  are  formed.  These 
bodies.  Professor  E.  Forbes  maintains,  are  branches  of 
many  individuals,  which  have  undergone  an  ideal  meta- 
morphosis exactly  comparable  to  that  which  LinuEeus 
first,  and  Goethe  afterwards,  demonstrated  in  the  flowers 
of  vegetables.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  this 
theory  : — The  vesicle  is  formed  from  a  branch  or  pinna 
through  an  arrest  of  individual  development,  by  a 
shortening  of  the  spiral  axis,  and  by  a  transformation 
of  the  stomachs  (individuals)  into  egg-producing  mem- 
branes, the  dermato-skeletons  (or  cells)  uniting  to  form 
the  capsule  or  germen  ;  which  metamorphosis  is  exactly 
comparable  to  that  which  we  found  in  the  reproductive 
organs  of  flowering  plants,  in  which  the  floral  bud 
(normally  a  branch  clothed  with  spirally  arranged 
leaves  —  an  assemblage  of  respiratory  individuals), 
is  constituted  through  the  contraction  of  the  axis 
and  the  whorling  of  the  individuals  borne  on  that 
axis,  and  by  their  transformation  into  several  parts  of 
the  flower.  In  order  to  prove  this  theory,  the  author 
submitted  the  several  forms  of  ovigerous  vesicle  in  the 
family  of  Sertulariadce  to  a  searching  analysis,  taking  the 
pod-like  vesicle  of  most  Plumulariffi,  usually  regarded  as 
the  most  complex,  but  in  reality  the  simplest,  as  a  type. 
He  showed  that  all  the  classes  of  forms,  six  in  number, 
may  be  explained  by  his  proposed  view  of  their  nature, 
which  is  further  borne  out  by  certain  monstrosities 
which  have  occurred  among  the  zoophytes.  The  Paper 
concluded  with  an  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  groups  of 
zoophytes. — This  Paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  ia 
which  Mr.  Owen,  Dr.  R.  Latham,  and  Dr.  W.  B, 
Carpenter  took  part.  Mr.  Owen  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  applying  the  principles  of  transcendental 
anatomy.  This  working  out  the  analysis  and  relations  of 
parts  by  the  idea  of  resemblance,  gave  a  new  handle  to 
science,  and  was  a  method  which  in  every  department  of 
natural  history  was  producing  great  results.  In  this 
Paper  of  Mr.  Forbes'a,  by  one  single  thought  the  whole 
of  those  laborious  researches  of  Ellis  were  reduced  to 
order  ;  and  harmony  and  arrangement  appeared  where 
confusion  and  wearisome  detail  existed  before. — Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter  observed  on  the  close  analogy  between 
the  reproductive  capsules  in  the  Campanularice  and  the 
thecse  of  Mosses,  and  referred  to  the  abnormal  form  of 
Moss  observed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Quekett  as  confirmatory 
of  the  theoretical  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
that  family.  The  second  Paper  was  on  the  Forest- 
trees  of  British  Guiana,  and  their  Use  in  Naval  and 
Civil  Architecture,  by  the  Chevalier  Schomburgk. 
The  author  drew  attention  to  the  noble  forests  of  a 
colony  which  most  appropriately  has  been  styled  "  the 
magnificent,"  and  especially  dwelt  upon  the  superiority 
of  the  timber  which  is  obtained  from  the  Mora  (Mora 
excelsa),  and  the  Greenheart  (Nectandra  Rodisei).  The 
wood  of  these  trees  is  already  extensively  employed  in 
ship-building;  and  large  cargoes,  chiefly  of  the  Green- 
heart,  are  exported  from  the  colony  to  Liverpool  and  the 
Clyde.  This  Paper  was  accompanied  by  upwards  of  100 
specimensof  woodfrom  BritishGuiana,many  distinguished 
by  great  beauty,  and  qualified  to  add  materially  to  the  list 
of  ornamental  woods  now  imported  in  England.  Among 
them  were  chiefly  the  following: — Cartornyeh,  Sura- 
badani,  Ducaballi,  or  Guiana  Mahogany  wood  ;  Ducal- 
liballi,  Haiawaballi,  Hubaballi,  &c.  The  beautiful 
Letter-wood  (Piratinera  Guianensis),  whict  is  likewise 
known  under  the  name  of  Snake-wood,  particularly  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  specimens  exhibited  was  a  section  of  the  trunk 
of  a  forest-tree  of  Guiana  (the  Aspidosperma  excehunit 
Benth.)  the  trunk  of  which  has  entirely  the  appearance 
of  a  fluted  column,  and  is  so  curious  that  it  cfiFers  appa- 
rently the  only  instance  of  such  a  curious  structure 
among  dicotyledonous  trees.  The  author  likewise  drew 
attention  to  the  nest  of  that  beautiful  bird  the  rock  ' 
manikin,  or  cock  of  the  rock  {Rupicola  elegans,  Cuvier);  J 
and  to  the  head  of  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  known,  | 
the  Sudis  gigas  of  Cuvier,  both  of  which  he  exhibited,  j 
reserving  some  observations  for  another  period.-- 1..  E»    ' 

STAMFORD-HILL,     CLAPTON,    AND     STOKE- 
NEWINGTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Oct.  "28.  —  The  Treasurer  in  the  chair.      At  this,  the 
second  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this   Association, 
the  Report   of    the  Committee   on   the   financial   state 
of  the  Society  was  read  by   the  secretary,    Mr.  Sher- 
wood.    It  showed  that  the  total  amount  of  money  col- 
lected during  the  whole  year  was  43^.  10s.  lOd.,  and  that 
the  year's  expenditure  was  31)/.  15s.  5d.,  which  left,  in 
favour  of  the  Society,  a  balance  of  3/.    15s.  bd.     The 
following  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  objects,  operations,  ^ 
and  prospects  of  the  institution  were  also  read  : — "  At  the  , 
termination  of  one  year's  labour,  a  review  of  our  proceed-  . 
ings  must,  we  think,  afford  to  all  both  encouragement  and  i 
delight.  We  commenced  this  Society  twelve  months  ago,(| 
depending  for  success  entirely  upon  our  own  exertions;  j 
but  no  sooner  had  we  begun  to  work  than  most  eflScieni; 
pecuniary  assistance  was  rendered  by  our  esteemed  pre-  j 
sident,  R,  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.H.S.^  whose  example  was 
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followed  by  J.  Janson,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Mills,  Esq.,  J.  Foster, 
Esq.,  E.  Jotmson,  Esq.,  and  by  Messrs.   Fraser,  Low, 
Smith,    and   other  nurserymen   m  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  we  had  a  happy  proof  of  the  willingness  of  gentle- 
mea  and  nurserymen  to  help  gardeners,  when  gardeners 
were  willing  to  help  themselves.      Again,  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  use  of  the  Lancasterian  school- 
room for  our  meetings,  which  is  not  only  suitable,  both 
in  point  of  accomraodation  and  situation,  but  it  must 
afford  ns  much  pleasure  to  reflect  that  the  money  we  pay 
in   rent  goes,  every  penny  of  it,  towards  educating  the 
children  of  many  of  our  members.     It  was   thought  by 
some,    that   this    Society    would    dwindle    into    almost 
nothing,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  was  p-^et ;  but  we  need 
not  say  there  has  been  no  indication  of  this,  even  in  the 
busy  monihs  of  summer.      AVe  have  no  less  than  1S3 
members,  and,   instead  of  that  number  being  likely  to 
diminish,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  consider- 
ably increased,  judging  from  the  cheerful  manner  in  which 
members  are  coming  forward  to  repeat  their  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  propose  the  names  of  other  persons  for 
membership.    AVe  have  members  who  regularly  attend 
oar  meetings  from  parishes  adjacent,  some  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  eight  miles  distant.      Many  papers  have 
been  read  by  members  on  practicalsubjects,  which  would 
reflect  credit  upon  an  older  Society.     Our  discussions 
have  been  lively,  temperate,  and  instructive,  even  to  those 
who  have  not  taken  a  part  in  them  ;  this,  we  think,  will 
be  believed  when  our  Transactions  are  published,  as  we 
trust  they  will  be  shortly.     As  to  the  order  and  good- 
feeling  that  has  pervaded  all  our  meetings,  we  think  the 
history  of  such  Societies  scarcely  presents   a   parallel. 
Those  who  framed  the  rules  of  this  Society  believed  that 
it  would  not  only  be  superfluous,  but  grossly  insulting  to 
gardeners  to  introduce  one  word  of  prohibition  of  drink- 
ing, smoking,  or  low  expressions.    Shall  we  say  that  time 
has  demonstrated  the  jnsuce  of  their  opinions  ?     Yes,  it 
has  done  more.     Now  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
privileges  which  the  members  of  this  Society  enjoy.   Here 
we  have  a  library  already  consisting  of  upwards  of  140 
Tolames,  mostly  botanical  and  horiicultural  works,  but 
embracing  also  those  of  the  kindred  sciences,  as  well 
as  general  literature ;    any  of  which    the  members  are 
permitted    to  take  to  their  homes,  and  peruse   at  their 
leisure.     Nest  are  our  monthly  lectures  on  the  various 
branches   of  science,    delivered    by   gentlemen   of  un- 
doubted talent ;  of   the  value  of  these  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  say  a  single  word.     And  lastly,  we  have  our 
classes.     Here  young  men   are  instructed  in  the   most 
modern  systems,  and,  by  professional  teaching.  Arith- 
metic,   English   Grammar,    and    the    Latin    language  ; 
arrangements  are  also  completed  for  a  class  to  study  the 
French  language,  to  which  we  hope  to  add  Mensuration, 
Drawing,  Botany,  and  other  useful  subjects.     This  is  the 
account  we  have  to  render  of  our  proceedings  for  one 
year.     We  believe  that  the  machinery  thus  brought  into 
action,  if  supported  by  the  brotherly  co-operation  of  our- 
selves, and  the  sympathy  of  our  employers,  will  work  such 
a  reformation  of  character  and  habits  in  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  as  shall  tend  to  the  dignity  of 
mankind,  the  prosperity  of  society,  and  the  honour   of 
Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  all  events,  on  whose  over- 
ruling providence  we  humbly  rely."     The  report  having 
been  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members,  a 
highly  interesting  Paper  was  read  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pine-Apple,  by  Mr.  G.  Castle,  foreman  in  the  gardens 
of  J.  Trueooao,   Esq.,  Walthamstow.     It  described  the 
natural  habits  of  that  plant  ;  also  its  native  habitats  in 
reference  to  heat,  light,  soil,  &c.  ;  its  introduction  and 
subsequent  tredttnent  in  this  country.     He  contrasted  the 
simplicity  of  modern  systems  of  cultivation  with  those 
of  our  predeceefiors — explained   the    manner  in    which 
successive  improvements  had  been  wrought,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  probability  of  further  improve- 
ments being  effected — reprobated  the  practice  of  disroot- 
iog,   frequent   shifting,   and   the    application   of    gross 
manure.     He  gave  an  epitome  of  his  own  practice,  and 
a  list  of  what  he  considered  the  best  sorts  of  Pine-apples 
io  cultivatioD.     A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
Paper,  on  several  important  points  connected  with  the 
sobjecf,   and   was  kept   up   by   Messrs.    Tant,    Moore, 
M'EIroy,  Sherwood,  and  other  members.     The  subject 
announced  for  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  on  the 
llih  inst,  is  a  Lecture  on  the  Structure  of  Plants,  to  be 
delivered  by  W,  Wooilaston,  Esq.,  of  Lower  Tottenham. 
At  the  t'jrrnination  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.   Sherwood 
■aid  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  informing  the 
meeting  that  he  had  a  pet  project  which  he  wished  to 
introduce;  it  was  aimply  this  : — Tiiut  as  many  of  the 
members   as   thought  proper,    should   form   a  kind    of 
Reading  Society.     That  they  sliould  meet  every  Saturday 
erening  at  7  o'clock  in  the  Society's  ClaBB-ronm,  Church- 
street,  Stoke  Ncwiogton,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  any 
Tftluahlehorticullurul  periodicaU,  or  works  which  it  might 
be  deemed  proper  to  introduce.     The  use  of  the  room 
for  two  hours  could  be  obtained  for  !«.,  firing,  lighting, 
luu  included,  which,  supposing  there  were  'Jl  members, 
one  halfpenny  each  would  pay,  and  a  like  sum  would  find 
them  in  papers  for  Ihcir  use.     RcBpccting  the  plan,  he 
proposed  that  one  of  the  members  be  appointed  chair- 
man, who  should  open  the   proceedinf^s  by  reading  the 
leading  Article  ;  and  aftcrwbrdH  that  every  other  member 
who  chose,  should  read  a  portion  in  liis  turn,  and  that 
u  toon  as  the  reader  bad  fintshcd  au  article,  tht;  memhers 
should    be    at  liberty    to    moke    any    obHcrvationn    ihty 
pleased  upon   it,   at  the  same  time  corref:ting  any  bad 
pronttQ«i»tfon  on  the  part  of  tlic  rt'ader,"     Having  thus 
briefly  related  the   plun,  a  very  few  observations   will 
■uffico   to  eiplain    tlte    object.      They    arc — fimt,    to 


CO  bear  upon  each  of  the  theories  propounded  bj 
horticultural  writers,  io  order  to  detect  errors,  if  any, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  instruction  they  may  convey. 
Secondly,  to  instruct  each  other  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  speaking  correctly,  which  will  of  necessity 
induce  habits  of  mental  application.  And  lastly,  it  will 
secure  to  the  young  and  friendless  members  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  nurseries,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
opinions  of  more  experienced  men  ;  which  may  furnish 
them  with  ideas  for  the  week,  and  perhaps  give  to  their 
minds  a  direction  that  will  lead  them  on  to  respectability 
and  honour  through  life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  of 
the  evil  of  young  men  assembling  in  public-houses;  but 
in  vain  will  rigid  morality  deprecate  the  practice,  until 
Christian  philanthropy  has  removed  the  cause.  It  is 
not  true  that  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  frequent 
public-houses  ;  but  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  seek 
the  company  of  each  other ;  and  where  are  they  to  enjoy 
that,  with  scanty  means,  but  in  such  places  as  will  afford 
them  accommodation  ?  Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  condition  of  a  young  man  who  leaves  his  friends  and 
home,  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
comforts  of  a  lodging,  paid  for  out  of  125.  or  lis.  a  week, 
it  must  be  admitted,  are  indeed  few;  gloomy  and  sad  he 
comes  into  a  town  like  this  on  a  Saturday  night,  to  pro- 
cure provisions  ;  unknown  and  uucared  for,  he  looks 
about  for  some  place  where  he  may  rest  and  refresh 
himself,  and  finds  that  the  public-house-is  the  only  place 
that  will  afford  him  that  indulgence  ;  here  he  is  tempted 
to  seek  it  ;  he  meets  with  agreeable  company,  spends  an 
hour  in  pleasant  forgetfulness  of  his  own  solitary  condi- 
tion, and  returns  to  his  lodgings  with  a  lighter  heart.  We 
all  know  what  this  is  too  likely  to  lead  to,  and  we  do  not 
forget  to  censure  it.  It  would  be  far  better  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  proposed  plan 
might  not  be  adopted  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom  ;  no  sacrifice  would  be  involved  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  depend  upon  it  there  is  humanity  enough  left 
in  the  world  to  insure  its  success.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  will  be  in  the  room  I  have  named,  with  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle^  on  Saturday  evening  next,  and  invite 
all  who  are  favourable  to  the  object  to  meet  me  there. 


cultiiit^d  of  the  half  ripe  wood,  if  treated  In  the  same  wsi?  as 
those  of  the  common  Honeysuckle.  It  ivas  raised  from  seeda 
received  from  Dr.  Royle  from  the  North  of  India.~J5oi.  R^^. 


COUNTRY  SHOW. 

Uxbridge  Celery  Show,  Nov.  5.— At  this  Show  a  numerous  and 
respectable  attendance  of  amateur  and  practical  growers  of  this 
esteemed  esculent  came  forward  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society.  The  specimens  shown,  taken  as  a 
whole,  elicited  from  the  visitor^  present  high  encomiums,  in 
regard  of  the  sizp,  quality,  and  culture.  Award  of  the  Judges : 
—  1st,  a  Silver  Cup,  value  5^,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Attwell;  2d, 
Mr.  E.Cooke;  3d,  Mr.  Giles  Wall;  4th,  Mr.  E.  Clarke  ;  5lh,  Mr. 
Giles;  and  (5th,  Mr.  Weedon.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  com- 
petitions were  confined  to  any  particular  kind,  as  both  red  and 
white  were  shown  for  the  same  prizes.  Competitors  were 
bound  to  show  3  heads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  five 
pounds.  One  of  the  heads  shown  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  winner  ol 
the  second  prize,  attracted  particular  attention  Ironi  its  beauty 
and  very  superior  growth;  the  name  of  the  variety  shown  by 
Mr.  Cooke  is  Wali^s  Invincible  White,  we  believe  first  raised  by 
Mr.  Giles  Wall,  of  Victoria  Nursery,  and  winner  of  the  third 
prize. — A  Subscriber,  Uxbridge. 


/•/•Il./<f    •    Up/.»    ^^,„.i.tie  .■  iL-  f  izp<i  Bhriih,  which  tltrivt-h  in  any  k'" 

collect   a  large   amount    of   infornjation,  and    bring   it ,  uurins  the  muntha  ol  May  and  June. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 

Phlox  Vaji  Houttei.  Van  Houtte's  Phlox.  {Hard//  Ferenniul.) 
PolemoViiaceEer'  Pentahdria  Monog;ynia.— Phloxes  may  with  pro- 
priety be  registered  with  the  most  showy  and  valuable  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants;  latterly  many  beautiful  additions  have  been 
madetothe  varieties  iu  cultivation  by  hybridising;  and  almost 
every  shade  of  colour  now  exists,  from  pure  white  to  a  line 
crimson  purple.  The  piesent  variety  has  originated  in  this  way, 
by  intermixing  one  with  pale  flowers  with  a  dark-coloured  one; 
and  as  it  bears  aclosertsemblance  toP.  sufTruticosa  in  its  smooth, 
lanceolate,  shining  leaves,  and  dappled  stem,  and  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  tlie  inflorescence,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
that  species  has  been  one  of  the  parents.  The  other  has  doubtless 
been  some  of  the  taller-growing  kinds,  as  Van  Houttei  usually 
reaches  a  yard  in  height.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  rich  purple 
streak  down  the  centre  of  each  petal.  The  metropolitan  nurseries 
and  gardens  contain  several  varieties  of  a  like  character,  indicating 
the  same  origin,  by  the  similarity  in  their  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  difler.  One  of  these,  called  Priucess 
JIarien,  has  also  a  purple  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  petals, 
but  the  colour  is  inferior  lo  Van  Houttei,  and  the  rim  of  white  at 
the  margin  is  much  narrower.  Another  variety,  known  by  the 
name  of  Alcardii,  has  bright  crimson  purple  flowers  with  irre- 
gular  streaks  of  white,  and  is  a  more  beautiful  and  showy  flower 
than  the  last.  P.  bicolor,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Mounijuy  of 
Lallng,  is  also  an  interesting  variation,  the  eye  of  the  flower 
being  bright  rosy-pnrple,  and  the  remainder  white,  or  a  very  palo 
blush.  In  common  with  other  Phloxes,  these  only  require  a 
moderately  rich  soil  to  produce  vigorous  specimens,  and  they  admit 
of  being  extensively  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  yonng  growing 
shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  and  placed  iu  a  pit  or  frame  witli  a  very 
trifling  bottom-heat.  Plants  may  also  he  obtained  by  division  of 
the  roots.  Planted  rather  closely  in  large  beds  on  a  lawn,  and  the 
shouts  bent  down,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  danger  of 
snapping  them  asunder,  and  pegged  to  the  ground  with  hooked 
(ilickH,  they  sjieedily  cover  the  eutire  surface,  and  when  the  ends 
Iiave  regained  an  upright  position  and  expand  their  flowers,  they 
have  an  impoahig  a|)pearance.  There  is,  niorcoi/er,  an  additional 
advantage  hi  purauiiig  tlus  treatment ;  for  the  recumbent  posture 
of  the  stem  encourages  tlie  formation  of  lateral  shoots,  which 
flower  fiuccesBivcly,  and  lengthen  the  period  of  the  attraction,  as 
well  as  increase  the  density  of  the  mass.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
such  a  bed,  however,  depends  on  the  regular  distributioii  of  tlie 
shoots  over  the  Burfaco.  Jf  permitted  to  grow  upright,  in  the 
UHual  way,  the  central  Hhoot  should  be  toi»|jcd  to  Induce  Llicin  to 
become  bushy,  or  ueveral  plants  Mliould  be  put  in  together.  Tlie 
present  variety  was  obtained  by  the  London  Nurberynien  lastyear 
from  M.  Van  Iloutte,  of  Ghent,  but  whether  it  originated  with 
him  or  not,  in  unknown.— i'«.r^*n•tf  Muguzinc  of  iiiitaiiij. 

l,<.Mrj:iiA  niviviiniKoriA.  Vurloua-leavcd  tJy  IIoncyBucklc. 
[Itnyd,,  Shrub.)  Caprifollaccfc.  Pcntondrln  Mnnogynia.— In 
many  reipeett  thlb  llini;iluyaii  shrub  ia  much  like  the  common 
Fly  tlontyftucklc  (L.  Xylontmrn),  from  which  It  principally 
differa  In  itii  flower**  being  nearly  or  tiulte  atalklcia,  and  much 
larger.  Dr.  Walheh  first  received  it  from  the  mountalnttof 
Gurwhul ;  he  uUcrwurdfl  procured  itfrom  Karnucn.  According 
to  iJr.  Itityle,  U  i«  common  on  the  tmmntalnH  of  Lhu  Ninth  of 
India.  In  a  wild  Htiite  It  MometlmcH  beeomcu  HmulMcavcd,  and 
Bppr'.nelK'H  the  common  Xylotiteuni,  but  iMi  HtaiklcHK  (luwerB 
ntlli  dlHtinnuiHli  it.  IJy  Horne  mistake  it  l-t  Included  by  t)e  Cun- 
dolle  uiiK.ng  iiU  Nlntouiut-  a  Het  of  cliinijlMg  two-flowered  spc- 
clcn,  whieitbcIonK  to  the  geiiUH  Caprifollnni,  ThiH  Id  airiiddlC- 
p.lzpd  Bhrnb,  which  thrlvt-h  In  miy  «""<'  g'odeii  iioll,  and  flowerti 
it  U  ciiHily  Inercaned  liy 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuins  Week, 
I.— HOTH0U.SJ5.  CONSEKVATORIES,  &C. 
ConSfij-wH^oj-^.— Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  and  SaUias  are 
the  leading  plants  that  flower  jnst  now  among  the  more  hardy- 
kinds.  Hedychiums,  Vincas,  Clerodendrons,  and  Lantanas  ate 
just  over,  and  are  removed  to  the  stove;  the  first  to  be  dried 
and  tiie  other  three  to  be  shook  out  of  the  pots,  put  hiio  smalt 
ones,  and  pruned  rather  closely.  Tiiis  is  hard  treatmeiU,  which. 
would  ruin  some  plants,  but  they  will  bear  it;  Juslicias, 
Eranthemum,  Aphelandra,  with  Gesnera  zebrina  and  Cactae 
truncatus  will  lake  their  place.  Large  specimens  of  Crowea 
saligna,  Luculifl  gratissima,  and  even  the  old  Coroniila  glauca 
make  a  gflod  mixture  with  Chrysanthemums.  The  Lucu.Ua, 
Gesnera  zebrina,  and  Cactus  truncatus  are  the  best  of  these  for 
placing  in  rooms.  The  old  scarlet  AcUinaenes  can  be  had  later 
than  any  of  the  new  ores,  and  as  early  in  summer  as  any  of 
them  :  in  order  to  have  them  in  flower  to  the  end  of  this  montb, 
we  allow  them  to  push  iu  a  cool  place  early  in  summer,  them 
plant  them  out  in  sandy  peat  in  a  cool  house  on  a  front  shelf  or 
stage;  from  this  situation  they  are  potted  from  August  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  encouraged  by  giving  ihem  a  little  heat 
as  we  want  them;  the  whole  family  is  well  suited  for  rooms. 
This  season  wc  tried  A.  longiftorain  peat  borders,  under  a  wall, 
iu  different  aspects,  but  it  did  little  good.* 

Green/joHse.— This  house  must  always  be  kept  well  ventilated, 
and  especially  during  this  month;  on  that  account  tiie  ulants 
will  require  to  be  looked  over  often  to  eee  that  none  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  Where  good  cold  pits  are  at  hand,  Heaths 
and  many  other  plants  are  iruch  better  in  them  than  in  the 
greenhouse,  until  the  weather  becomes  severe;  indeed,  in  these 
days,  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  forming  all  good  plants 
into  fine  specimens,  little  plants  in  small  pots  ought  to  be  kept 
in  frames,  if  only  to  keep  them  out  of  siglit,  as  these  things 
are  of  little  interest  to  any  one  except  to  the  person  who  must; 
provide  for  them,  however  necessary  they  may  be  to  keep  up  a. 
collection;  in  that  case  specimen  plants  will  have  more  free- 
dom, and  not  half  the  watering  now  done  in  this  house  will  be 
needed  ;  consequently  less  water  will  be  scattered,  which  creates 
dampness  among  the  plants. 

Pits,  Frames,  ^c,  —  In  the  forcing-pits,  mild  moist  soring 
weatlier  should  prevail.  Those  plants  in  bottom-heat  should 
have  it  regularly.  Tan,  leaves,  &c.  are  troublesome  compared 
to  the  steadiness  of  hot  water  for  bottom-heat.  A  moist  at- 
mosphere is  always  congenial  to  forced  plants,  and  the  more 
hardy  they  are  the  more  they  stand  iu  need  of  the  syringe. 
Insects  should  be  kept  down  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  and  let: 
everything  be  kept  in  a  clean  ani;l  sweet  condition.  Cyclamens 
that  have  made  good  root^  will  stand  forcing  for  a  short  time, 
and  will  soon  throw  up  their  blooms;  but,  like  bulbs  of  all 
sorts,  they  arc  injured  by  forcing  before  their  roots  are  made.— 
D.B. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Our  Tulip-growing  friends  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
their  beds  will  be  sufficiently  dry  for  the  reception  of  their  bulbs- 
The  rainy  weather  we  prognosticated  has  arrived  in  good  ear- 
nest, it  having  continued  now  several  days  without  intermis- 
sion. The  bulbs  must  be  carefully  looked  over,  for  when  the 
spike  elongates,  green-fly  is  apt  to  attack  them.  Cotton  wool 
at  the  bottom  of  the  partitions  will  now.  be  found  serviceable, 
prevenliog  in  a  great  measure  the  injury  which  the  protrudinff 
fibres  arc  sure  to  receive  if  the  bulbs  are  moved  much,  withoifc 
this  precaution.  The  first  favourable  opportunity  must  be  taken 
to  get  them  in.  Auriculas.— ^mc\\  weather  as  this  is  far  more 
prt-jiidicial  than  frost;  and  we  must  be  excused  for  again 
strongly  urging  constant  attention  and  watchfulness.  Polijiin- 
thusfis.SomG  new  varieties  we  see  are  advertised.  Having; 
grown  them,  we  may  say  something  about  their  merits.  Hud-* 
sun's  Lady  Grey  is  a  decided  impiovement  on  Ilufton's  Earl 
Grey,  and  is  a  neat  and  pretty  flower.  Negro  Hoy,  as  its  name 
Implies,  is  intensely  black,  with  a  bright-yellow  lace,  rather  apt  tc 
crack  in  the  eye,  which  will  prove  a  drawback.  Lady  Lincoln,  an 
immense  trusser,  and  a  fioe-shaped  flower;  the  centre  full 
large  in  proportion  to  the  ground  colour,  but  occasionally  it  may- 
be done  vi.ry  good.  Red  Rover,  a  second-rate  flower  of  a  scarce 
cla^s.  Curnatio7is  -ought  all  to  be  well  established  in  their  win- 
ter quarters;  toomactiwet  is  highly  prejudicial,  especially  to 
those  recently  potted.  Pinks.— The  beds  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  surface  clean,  occasionally  stirring  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants.  Piaisies.— It  is  rather  late  for  planting 
out,  but  when  plants  have  good  roots  this  may  still  be  done. 
Continue  to  collect  leaves  as  they  fall,  laying  them  up  for 
Cuture  use.  Allow  your  compost  heaps  to  remain  untouched 
whilst  so  wet ;  in  fact,  now  that  the  soil  is  so  saturated,  the 
less  that  is  done  the  better.— J,  Z^.  IF. 

IV.  — PINEKIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries, — Pine  plants,  the  fruit  of  which  has  recently 
appeared,  must  be  encouraticd  with  heat  and  moderate  mois- 
ture; but  those  that  are  likely  to  "show,"  between  this  time 
and  the  beginning  of  January,  should  have  a  temperature  that 
will  just  keep  them  advancing  slowly  till  the  end  of  January, 
so  that  they  may  be  swelling  their  fruit  when  the  days  are 
lengthenuig.  Fruit  that  if  ripened  in  the  dead  of  winter  would 
be  small,  will  by  this  means  attain  a  tolerable  size.  Look 
carelully  to  the  state  of  temperature  of  beds  recently  renewed 
with  tau,  lest  they  become  suddenly  too  hot. 

Fmt'Ww.— The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  many  will  begin 
to  force  their  first  vinery.  We  have  here,  at  this  time,  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  advantage  of  buttom-heat  in  the  early  forciag 
of  Vines.  A  vinery  which  was  started  in  September,  contains 
some  Vines  planted  inside  and  trained  up  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  others  planted  in  the  outside  border,  and  trained  up 
the  raiters.  The  outside  border  is  cuncreted  over  aud  covered 
with  stable  litter,  wtncli  is  renewed  and  btirred  up  occ.isionally 
so  as  to  maiutain  a  gentle  heat  in  tiic  soil;  while  to  the  roots 
oi  those  planted  inside  the  house,  there  is  no  means  of  impart- 
ing bui  toin-heat.  The  result  is,  that  the  Vines  iu  front  are  now 
coming  into  bloom,  even  better  than  they  did  in  January  last, 
while  on  those  at  the  buck,  the  buds  have  scarcely  broken  yet. 
To  prevent  rain  entering  the  Vine  borders,  I  find  a  layer  of 
concrete  li  inch  thick  lornied  of  quick-lime  and  clean  gravel, 
in  the  proportion  oi  one  barrowful  of  lime  to  eight  oi  gravel,  to 
answer  well;  and  wltli  us  it  costs  leas  than  any  other  plan  I 
have  tried.  The  gravel  and  lime  is  mi-Ked  with  water  to  the 
consistency  ol  mortar,  and  immediately  spreail  over  the  border^ 
and  well  Mmoollied  with  the  back  ol  a  spade.  It  soon  sets  and 
becomes  imiiervious  to  wet.  It  should  when  dry  be  well 
covered  with  litter,  to  keep  thefroKt  from  it.  About  the  end  of 
May  it  may  be  removed,  to  let  the  uir  and  rain  to  the  border. 
If  durii)(i  the  forcing  ot  tlio  Vines  the  border  is  covered  with 
wiirm  litter,  the  roots  will  come  up  and  cling  like  network  to 
the  nndir  buifaceof  the  concrete.  In  removing  It,  tUereforo, 
carcinuJit  be  taken  not  to  Injure  thcuo,  and  u  top-drebsing  of 
rich  tnrly  soil  will  bo  found  ol  much  benefit  to  the  Vines. 

Chcrn/hoti.H<-.— Let  the  plantn  in  potH  be  looked  over,  and  if 
they  rcquiro  sliifting  into  larger  poirt  let  it  now  bo  done. 
Plunge  them  altcrwards  in  Home  loose  material  to  keeptho 
roots  from  fro»t,  and  they  will  eoinnioncc  rooting  directly. 
Top-drCHH  Ihoac  that  do  not  lequlrc  sliiJting. 

Fif,'  htniHC.—Vig'A  In  pots  (should  now  bo  uhlftcd,  or  top- 
dreahud,  an  may  Hcem  necufsury.  Top-dresblng  is  preieruble  to 
Mhiliiiit,  except  it  is  dcBirable  Lo  Inereaso  the  aizc  of  i  lie  pliintH. 
Place  tlicin  uiterwarda  In  a  uhcd,  with  the  pots  plunged  in 
liavcu. 

.S7tv(w//tTnV?.9.— Where  the  (inuntlty  in  pots  Is  great,  and  can- 
not convcnIunUy  be  diBposud  ol  during  the  whiter,  ollierwiBO 
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than  by  plunging:  tlieni  in  a  south  border,  it  is  desirable  to  hoop 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  some  kind  of  a  mat  or 
canvas  covering  that  will  throw  off  heavy  rains.  The  rain, 
if  they  are  exposed  to  it,  will  wash  the  greater  part  of  the  noii- 
rishniCDt  out  of  the  soil;  and  if  sharp  fiost  quickly  succeed 
rain,  I  always  find  a  great  many  pots  broken  by  it.  With  me 
the  Strawberry  plants  do  best  when  treated  in  the  manner 
described  at  page  703 ;  the  reason  obviously  being  that  the  soil 
is  neither  washed  by  raio,  injured  by  worms,  nor  90  liable  to 
contract  and  leave  a  vacant  space  round  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
to  tlie  great  injury  of  tiie  roots  when  brought  in  to  force,  as  it 
is,  after  having  bceo  exposed  to  the  rains  of  the  early  part  of 
the  winter. — G.  F, 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Fruit-room. —The  present  changeable  weather  will  furnish  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  removing  all  decaying  fruit. 
Those  slightly  specked  should  be  taken  out  of  the  fruit-room, 
and  reserved  for  present  kitchen  use,  as  otherwise  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  would  become  so  tainted,  as  to  hasten  tlie  de- 
composition of  all  the  stock.  Most  gardeners  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  close  atmospliere,  aud  an  equa- 
ble, rather  low  temperature,  for  the  long  preservation  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Where,  therefore,  the  fruit-room  must  still 
be  used  as  a  general  receptacle,  and  where  consequently  air 
will  frequently  be  admitted,  tlie  fruit  may  be  covered  with  clean 
Wheat-straw,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  it  in  a  uni- 
form temperature,  and  prevent  it  shrivelling  by  perspiration. 
This  is  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to  this  season,  as  many  of 
our  best  fruit  are  fit  for  table  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  best 
keeping  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  packed  in  jars,  or  new  garden- 
pots,  covering  each  layer  with  dry  sand;  if  silver  sand,  such  as  is 
used  for  propagating,  so  much  the  better.  Chaff  should  scarcely 
ever  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  as  however  well  dried,  the 
moisture  from  the  fruit  is  apt  to  make  it  ferment,  so  as  to  vitiate 
the  flavour.  Chesiiuts,  Walnuts,  and  Pillertf^,  are  clearer  in  the 
shells,  and  fresher  and  moister  in  the  kernels,  when  packed  in 
sand  than  by  any  other  method  1  have  tried.  Walnuts,  if  pre- 
viously well  dried  in  the  sun,  may  be  kept  in  a  heap  covered 
■with  straw,  provided  they  be  turned  frequently  ;  but  the  kernel 
i-s  more  shrivelled,  and  the  inner  pellicle  is  more  adhesive  to  it 
than  when  the  fruit  is  packed  in  sand.  Tlie  boxes  or  pots  in 
which  it  is  packed  in  sand  should  not  be  over  large.  If 
kept  on  shelves,  or  in  heaps,  unless  in  a  very  dry  place,  the  out- 
side shell  soon  contracts  a  mouldiness,  v;hich  will  soon  find  its 
■way  to  the  inside  if  not  removed.  A  quick  method  of  effecting 
this,  is  to  put  a  quantity  in  a  clean  sack,  and  move  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  quickly  by  two  men,  each  holding  the  two 
corners  of  Iheends  ol  the  bag. 

Root-house.— RemovQ.  all  decaying  and  damaged  Carrots,  &c. 
Prepare  suitable  places  for  a  supply  of  Turnips,  Celery,  5cc. 
being  stored  up  on  the  first  ap'^jroach  of  severe  weather. 
Potatoes  if  kept  in  a  house,  and  especially  if  raised  in  rather 
a  wet  state,  should  have  flues  formed  of  faggots,  &c.  passing 
through  the  heaps.  When  sufficiently  dried,  the  draught  of 
air  may  be  stopped  or  regulated  at  will.  When  the  flavour  of 
newly-raised  Potatoes  is  preferred  to  having  them  like  a  ball  of 
flour,  a  quantity  of  earth  neither  dry  nor  wet  may  be  sprinkled 
amongst  them.  With  a  little  attention  to  minutiae,  these  roots 
may  be  kept  as  well  in  a  liousc  as  by  any  other  method,  and 
any  labour  they  require  in  spring  and  summer,  can  be  per- 
formed in  unfavourable  weather.  When  one  sees  the  large 
heaps  of  Potatoes,  piled  inconsiderately  together,  and  thinks  of 
the  heating  and  fermentation  produced,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  flavour  should  be  deteriorated,  and  that  when  such  tubers 
are  planted,  after  an  exhausting  of  their  vital  energies,  they 
either  should  not  grow  at  all,  or  present  a  sickly  vegeta- 
tion.—ii.  F. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods. — Attend  to  directions  given  in  late  Calendars. 
Coppice. — In  filling  up  vacant  spaces  in  old,  or  in  planting 
new  ones,  I  would  recommend  the  common  Bird-cherry,  or 
Hagberry,  as  a  valuable  addition,  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  when  young  ;  it  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Hazel,  and  thrives  luxuriantly  in  moist  ground. 

Young  Plantations. — Forward  with  all  expedition  any  plant- 
ing that  ia  intended  to  be  done  before  spring.  As  hares  and 
rabbits  begin  their  depreitations  upon  young  plants  and  trees, 
long  before  severe  weather  sets  in  ;  the  sooner  tliey  are  pro- 
tected from  them  the  better — a  week's  delay  may  cause  much 
injury.  I  know  of  nothing  of  more  easy  application,  or  less 
■Qnsightly,  than  a  mixture  composed  of  fresh  night  soil, 
(cloacine),  cow-dung,  soot,  or  ashes  ;  this  applied  to  the  stems, 
in  the  form  of  thick  paint,  will  preserve  them  perfectly  secure 
from  injury. 

Hedge-rows.— QQi\Vir\\x&  the  works  recommended  to  be  done 
in  previous  Calendars.  The  Worcester  and  English  Elms,  with 
the  Poplar  and  the  W^alnut,  are  trees  suitable  for  hedge-rows 
in  some  localities. 

Nurserp  Work. — Refer  to  last  Calendar. —  W.  B. 

Vir.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Such  of  the  cottagers  as  have  a  favourable  situation  against 
the  wall  of  the  cottage,  or  elsewhere — a  south  aspect,  or  one 
incliningto  south,  beingpreferable — and  are  desirous  of  having 
a  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Apricot-tree,  may  plant  of  Peaches,  the 
Royal  George,  or  the  Eellegarde  ;  of  Nectarines,  tlie  Elruge,  or 
the  Violette  Hafive  ;  and  of  Apricots,  the  Moor])ark  fur  dessert, 
and  the  Breda  for  preserving.  Apricots  bear  well  in  some  situa- 
tionjf  planted  against  the  cottage  wall,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  some  cottBgers  make  a  handsome  trifle  of  Peaclies  and 
Nectarines,  where  the  trees  h^ve  a  good  border,  and  arc  well 
attended  to.  In  forming  a  border,  clear  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  I8  inches  at  the  wall,  giving  tlie  bottom  a  gentle 
slope  towards  t)ie  front,  where  there  should  be  a  drain,  lor  the 
purpose  of  i^peedily  carrying  off  all  superfluous  water.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  border  with  concrete,  or  anything  that 
will  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  down  into  bad  soil,  and  then 
fill  up  with  fresh  turfy  loam  from  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture, 
if  that  can  be  procured.  Where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  border  may  be  all  p;vved  over,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  round  the  neck  of  the  tree,  and  used 
as  a  walk.  In  some  of  the  best  gardens,  Apricols  may  be  seen 
growing  in  borders  made  in  this  manner  ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
on  cottage  walls,  with  thrir  root^  in  a  similar  situation,  bearing 
abundance  of  good  fruit,  even  in  spite  of  bad  management  as 
regards  pruning,  &c.  Let  all  vegetable  refute  be  cleared  away 
to  the  manure  heap,  which  should  be  occasionally  turned,  and 
covered  in  with  soil.  Everything  that  can  be  made  available 
for  manure  should  be  added  to  it ;  fnr,  as  I  have  before  stuted, 
upon  its  accumulation  the  crops  for  next  year  grea'ly  depend. 
Rough-dig  any  vacant  ground,  exposing  as  large  a  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  as  possible.  Clear  up  around  the 
cottage,  and  put  everything  in  order  for  the  winter.- J.  lilcll. 
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Tho  highcBt   tcmperatiiro    during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the   12th 
1811— therm.  03°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  IGth,  1841— iherra.  15'. 


Nov.  1  Hazy;  uniformly  overcaat ;  densely  clouded  ;  boisterotis;  rain, 

—  3  Consiant  rain  throuehout;  densely  overcast ;  boisterous. 

—  3  Deneelf  clouded;  fine;  cloudy. 

.—    4  Partially  overcast ;  cloudy  ;  low  fog,  clear  above ;  frosty. 

—  5  Unitormly  overcast;  densely  cloudpd  ;  liipgy  ;  hazy  at  night. 

—  G  !Slit[htly  overcast ;  cloudy  and  dull  throughout. 

—  7  Rain;  showery;  oloudy;  densely  overcast  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4  deg.  below  the  average. 


Notices  to  CorrespoJidents. 

SosiE  OF  OUR  CoRRBSPONDENTg  have  begun  to  favour  us  with 
long  lists  of  plants,  concerning  which  they  desire  to  know 
every  particular,  as  to  country,  size,  colour,  time  of  flower- 
ing, and  cultivation.  To  answer  such  questions  would  be  to 
write  treatises,  or  to  republish  pages  of  catalogues.  We  must, 
therefore,  beg  them  to  excuse  our  non-compliance  with  their 
desires.  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Dictionary,"  or  similar  works, 
will  give  them  the  greater  part  of  the  information  tliey  seek, 
and  to  such  sources  of  information  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  them. 

Boobs. — P  — The  Cacti  are  described  in  Pfeiffei's  "  Mono, 
graphia  Cactearum ;"  the  Aloes,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Kunth's 

"  Enumeratio  Plantarum." A  Constant  iJeoder,— Apply  to 

Mrs.  Loudon,  from  whom  the  Numbers  you  want  may 
be  had  i 

Chikesk  Quin'ce. — Dodman. — This  has  been  fruited  in  this 
country,  but  it  requires  a  wall.  Thelruit  is  very  dififerent  from 
that  nf  either  the  Common  or  Portugal  Quinces  ;  it  is  cylin- 
drical, about  6  inclies  in  length,  ;ind  exceedingly  gritty.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  attempts  having  been  made  to  hybridise 
the  Quince  and  Pear.jl 

Chatsworth.- J.  M. — There  is  no  doubt  about  the  weight  of 
the  masses  of  rockwork  used  at  Chatsworthj  they  are  of 
sandstone,  and  were  removed  in  a  very  simple  way,  viz.  by 
lamination. 

CHRysANTHEiMUnis.— C  P.  says,  that  all  his  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  second  year  always  come  pink.  He  had  new  varieties 
again  last  year,  some  of  which  were  yellow,  some  white, 
and  some  pink,  and  they  are  all  this  year  come  pink,  as  they 
did  before  ;  the  soil,  which  was  made  new  this  last  spring  for 
them,  is  composed  of  leaf  mould  two  years  old,  rotten  stable 
manure,  and  some  rather  clayish  soil.  We  can  offer  no  ex- 
planation of  this  supposed  fact;  but  should  fear  that  a  change 
has  been  made  among  the  plants  themselves,  rather  than 
their  blossoms. 

Endive. — Dodman. — The  variety  you  have  seen  in  Belgium  is 
most  probably  the  Corne  de  Cerf.  1| 

Fruit-trees  for  Espaliers.— C.  iJ.— Apples  :  Golden  Reinette, 
Blenheim  Pippin.  Claygate  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Old 
Nonpareil,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Court  of  Wick,  Dutch 
Mignonue,  Court  Pendu-plat,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Pears: 
Beurrii  Bosc,  Marie  Louise,  Glout  Morceau,  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable,Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Eeurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  Thomp- 
son's, Winter  Nelis,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Knight's  Monarch!] 

Fuchsias.— /I.  X.— Cutting  down  the  Fuclisia  Corymbiflora 
will  make  it  as  bushy  as  its  nature  will  permit,  and  not  pre- 
vent its  flowering  next  year;  but  it  should  never  be  grown 
as  a  bush.  It  ought  always  to  be  trained  witli  a  stem  7  or 
8  feet  high,  and  an  umbrella  head. 

Gesneiia  zebrina.— ./I  Subicriber. — It  is  probable  that  some 
insects  have  eaten  the  round  holes  in  the  leaves  of  your  plant, 
although  you  cannot  detect  them.  It  should  be  potted  in 
rough  heath-mould,  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  silver 
sand.    The  pot  in  which  it  is   grown  should  be  well  drained. 

It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  requires  a  humid  atmosphere. § A 

Constant  Reader.— Youi  (Gloxinia)  Gesnerazebrina  evidently 
requires  more  heat.  The  temperature  should  never  be  below 
06°  at  night  wti en  the  plant  is  coming  into  bloom.  This  plant 
will  succeed  best  where  bottom-heat  can  be  applied. 5 

Grapes. — J.  B, — The  Elack  Lombardy  is  the  same  as  West's 
St.  Peter's  (not  Oldaker's);  bunches  rather  large,  but  not 
long;  berries,  large,  roundish,  black,  thin-skitinsd,  ricli :  a 
moderate  bearer.  1| 

Heatin'c— X.  Y.  Z.— We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  trouble, 
dirt,  and  inconvenience  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
with  dung.  Your  plan  of  heating  a  series  of  pits  with  hot 
water  seems  so  good  that  we  will  publish  it  as  soon  as  a  cut 
can  be  made.  A  paper  on  Tank-heating  appears  in  another 
column,  which  you  will  do  wcllto  consult. 

Insects.— -Y.  X.— Should  you  have  any  opportunity  of  detect- 
ing the  insect  which  bores  into  your  standard  Roses,  and  will 
forward  specimens  to  Mr.  Curtis,  he  will  give  you  the  in- 
formation required,  ii. S.  T.— Your  Oak-leaves  arc  covered 

with  the  Oak-spangle,  which  is  produced  by  a  minute  Cynips. 
You  will  find  their  history  in  the  Gardeners'  C/ironicle,  vol.  iii. 

p.  52.  R. J.  S— A.— Your  Vine-leaf  insects  are  the  larvffi  of 

aThrips.Ji. iYK.r. — We  must  refer  you  to  vol.  ii.  p.  108, 

for  the  history  of  the  Filbert  Beetle,  which  will  enable  you 
to  judge  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Burniog  the  leaves  and 
rubbish  under  the  trees,  and  forking  in  lime,  would  perhaps 
be  useful.  R. P.*  — We  can  only  recommend  you  to  per- 
severe with  the  washing,  for  one  infested  plant  may  inocu- 
late all  the  others  in  time.  We  think  the  gummy  exudation 
cannot  arise  from  the  insects,  as  you  say  the  Lemon-plant  is 
now  free  from  the  Coccus.  R. 

IpoiUffiA  HoRSFALLiiE. — Devo7ii€nsis. — Cut  your  plant  well 
back,  and  wash  it  with  soap-suds  and  suli>hur.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  let  it  remain  dormant  until  spring;  then  by 
syringing  it  morning  and  evening,  when  it  begins  to  grow, 
the  red-spider  may  be  kept  in  check.  ^ 

Leschen'Aui,tia  FORMOSA.— ..i  Sz(6so'iAej'.— This  plant  should 
be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Such  soil  as  Heaths  are 
generally  grown  in  is  suitable  for  it.§ 

Mildew. — Denrfro??.— Doubtless  it  is  cold  and  damp  together 
that  have  mildewed  your  Uendrobium  nobile.  All  the  Den- 
drobia  like  warmth,  and  54°  is  too  low  for  them.  The  total 
obstruction  of  sunlight  has  increased  the  mischief. 

Names  of  Krimts. — S.  2\  H.  —  l,  Hawthornden ;  2,  Golden 
Reinette;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin;  4,  Pennington's  Seedling;  6, 
Adams's  Pearmain;  7,  New  Golden  Pippin;  8,  Dutch  Mig- 

nonnc;  g,  Scarlet  Crofton.l] E.  I.— I,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ; 

6,    Powell's  Russet.     1,  Colmar;  2,  Passe  Colmar;  3,  Glout 

Morceau  ;    4,   Rousselet-ll Este.  —  The    Seedling    Apple, 

No.  1,  proves  not  rich  enough   to  merit  recommendation. 

2,  Doyenc^  Gris;  3,  Colmar;  5,  not  3,  Glout  JMorceau.|| 

Z.  Z.— 1,2,  Doyennu  Blanc;  3,  Forellc;  -1,  Brown  Bcurr^; 

5,  Winter  Bon  Chretien;  7.  St.   Germain  U A   Constant 

Reader.~~\,  Fearn's  Pippin;  2,  Cluster  Golden  Pippin;  3, 
Brown  Beurte;  \,  Messire  Jean;  5,  Gansel's  Berga'mot;  6, 
DoyenniS  Blanc;  7,  Crassanc;  S,  Moor-fowl  Egg;  9,  Passe 
Colmar;    10,   Beurre  Rince;  II,   St.   Germain;    12,  Easter 

Bergamot;    13,   Catillac.|| J.  S.—\,   Golden    Russet;    2, 

Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab;  3,  West  Grinstead  Pippin; 
5,  Wormsley  Pippm ;  6,  Royal  Russet.  The  Pear  is  the 
CaliUac.U A  Subscriber.— \,   False  Deliccs  d'Hardcnpont ; 

2,  Black  Achau;  4,  Hacon's  Incomparable;  5,  Bellissime 
d'Hiver;  G,  Colmar;  7,  Flemish  Beauty ;  8,  Double  de  Guerre; 
9.  Aston  Town.     1,  2i,  Golden   Reinette;  2,  Cockle  Pippin; 

3,  Blenheim  Pippin;  4,  Cluster  Golden  Pippin;  5,  Waltliam 
-Abbey  Seedling;  6,  Beauty  of  Kent;  7,  Newbold's  Duke  of 
York;  9,  HoUandbury;  10,  Crimson  Queening;  11,  Hughes's 
Gulden  Pjppin ;  12,  Rymer;  16,  Easter  Pippin;  17,  Haw- 
thornden;   18,   Scarlet   Crofton;    20,   Alfristun.H Tolla.— 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  your  Apples  No.  l  and 


No.  2  ;  they  are  the  same  variety,  but  not  the  true  old  Golden  \ 
Pippin.    The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  richer  and  moreyellovp; 
and  it  has  specks  in  the  skin,  which  the  specimens  sent  have 

not. II J.  S. — There  being  no  leaves  sent  along  with  your 

Pijie-apple,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  an  Enville  or 

one  of  the  seedlings  belonging  to  tlieEavilletribe.il S.S, 

— Glout  Morceau.  || 2>.  — Your  Grape    was    beginning  to 

decay  ;  it  is  probably  the  Lombardy.  (I 
Names   of   Plants. ~i3.    M.—\,    Some    Auoda,    apparently;   : 

2,  Aristotochia  glauca. G.  Muorc—Ths   parasite  is  Uredo 

lilicum.  It  is  very  common  in  Cystoptc-ris  fragilis,  and  I 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  injure  the  plant.  Tliese  para-  ) 
sites  occur  frequently  under  such  different  circumstances,  ■ 
that  it  will  probably  never  be  known  exactly  what  favours 

their  growth.  M.  J.  B. Agatha.— \,  A  Bignonia,  perhaps 

aequinoctialis;    2,  an  Erythrina;    3,  Jatropha  multifida;  6, 

Hedychium  coronarium;  and  6,  aBauhinia.  § An  Original 

Suis(7/-iie*-.— Hymcnophyllum  Wilsoni  in  blotting  paper.    The 

Oaks  arc  varieties  of    Quercus  scssiliflora. E.  H. — Co3- 

manthus  fimbrialus  is  Phacelia  fimbriata,  and  belongs  to 
Hydi'ophyllaceae.  Begonia  manicata,  Cels. ;  acida,  Vellozoi 
Staticc  pseudo-arraeria,  Jacquhi;  Ceitnothus  tiiyrsiflorus, 
Escholtz;  Cereus  crcnatus,  Li/trf/. ;  Gongora  truncata,  ii/i(//.  j 

Habrothamnus  cyaneus.Lujt/^ South  Lambeth. — 1,  Opuntia 

cylindrica;    2,  Crassula  bimaculata  ;   3,  Senipcrvivum  arbo- 
reum  ;   4,  Aloe    serra  ;    5,  Mesembryanlhemum  echinatum;   , 
6,  M.inclaudens;    7,  M.  uncinatuni;  9,  M.  caulescens;  10,  M. 

diversifnlium  ;  11,  M.  dilatatum;  and  12,  Aloe  distans.  ^ 

Flora,  Forfarshire.  — \  and  4,  Calluna  vulgaris ;  2,  Erica  raedi- 
terranea,   var.  alba;     3,   Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  tomentosa;  1 

6,  Erica    mcdiLerranca ;    6,   Lcptospermum    juniperinum ;   \ 

7,  dried  up;  8,   Andromeda  polifolia  aud  Eupatorium  canna-  I 

biiium.  5 W.  G.  — Quercus     pedniiculata.  ^  —  T.  R.—   ■. 

1,  Zygopetalum  Mackaii;  2,  Maxillaria  picta.  By  pouring  I 
sulphuric  acid  over  lime  you  will  certainly  form  gypsum;  and  i 
you  will  kuow  when  the  power  of  the  acid  is  exhausted  by  1 
the  lime,  which  is  no  doubt  a  carbonate,  erasing  to  effer-  j 
vesce.  If  you  try  the  experiment,  you  had  better  dilute  the  I 
acid  a  good  denl  with  water.  But  you  will  find  sulphuric  I 
aicid  per  se  a  belter  disinfecting  agent,  and  sulphate  of  Iron  ' 

cheaper  and  better  than  either. W.  W.  ir.— Dead  flowers 

should  not  be  sent  for  examination.    Perhaps  a  Eupatorium. 

Peach-trees. — An  Original  SuAscWfter.— Your  border  has  been 
well  made,  and  in  growing  three  years  to  wood  only,  your 
trees  have  done  well  likewise,  seeing  they  have  only  been 
so  long  planted.  Train  so  that  there  be  but  one  upright  shoot 
in  the  whole  tree;  let  that  be  in  the  ceolre.and  annually  cut 
back  to  furnish  otner  branches,  and  a  fresh  upright.  || 

Pears. — A  Subscriber. — For  standards  in  the  nurth  of  Lincoln- 
shire: Aston  Tuwij,  Marie  Louise,  Louise,  Bonne  tof  Jersey), 
Belmont,  Flemish  Beauty,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Thompson's, 
Figue  de  Naples,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Althorp  Crassane,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Suflolk  Thorn,  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Most  of  these 
will  doubtless  succeed;  all  are  worthy  of  trial,  and  if  any 
prove  unsuitable,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  graft  them  with  such 
varieties  as  may  be  found  to  answer. 1| Querist. — The  Win- 
ter Bon  Chretien  will  not  succeed  on  a  N.N.W. aspect;  better 
substitute  Hacon's  Incomparable.  On  the  E.N.E.  aspectyou 
may  plant  Winter  Nelis,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Ha- 
con's Incomparable,  and  Jargonelle.  These  aspects  will  suit 
Morello  and  Kentish  Cherries,  and  the  Orleans  Plum.  Q 

Pear-trees.- Delta.— lleii.il  down  next  month  your  treesin- 
tended  to  be  grafted  the  foUowingspring,  Intending  to  form 
wall  or  espalier-trees  by  grafting  standards,  you  ought  to 
head  the  latter  back  to  within  15  inches  olthe  ground,  and  a 
little  lower  by  a  fresh  section  at  the  time  01  grafting.  Bend- 
ing down  branches  will  induce  fruitfulncss.  Glout  Morceau 
and  Marie  Louisefor  your  N,  \V.  aspect.  |j 

Passion  Fi-owkrs.  —  Q.  W.  L.  —  We  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  preserving  Passillora  edulis  in  sugar  for  the 
dessert,  aud  doubt  the  possibility  of  it.  Its  shell  is  too  hard, 
and  its  pulp  too  watery.  It  is  always  eaten  fresh  and  ripe, 
or  used  for  ices,  in  which  way  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
favour  with  King  George  the  Fourth. 

Sand. — An  A>nateur.S\i\er  sand  is  tlie  purest  form  of  silica 
that  can  be  readily  obtained.  We  are  not  aware  whether  it 
is  procured  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  considered  butter  for  horti- 
cultural purposes  than  well-washed  sea  or  pit  sand,  or  that 
from  beds  of  rivers  ;  but  the  latter  will  do  very  well  if  they 
are  thoroughly  washed. 

Tussac  Grass.— TF.  B.  U.— You  cannot  confound  Cares  tri- 
fida  with  Festuca  flabellata.  The  former  is  a  solid-stemmed 
sedge;  the  latter  a  hollow-strawcd  Grass.  Besides,  the  fruit 
of  Carex  is  the  hollow  fldsk-like  case  peculiar  to  tnat  genuSj 
tlie  other  has  seed  very  like  Cock's. foot  Grass  on  u  large  scale. 

Violets.— TT'".  (?.— The  Violet  is  not  new,  but  is  seldom  culti- 
vated, on  account  of  its  being  semi-double,  aud  of  a  dull 
colour.lf 

MISCELLANEOUS.— .4    Constatit   Reader. — Your  gold  and  silver 

fish  will  succeed  well  in  a  plant  stove. 5 Malum. — Ferns  are 

excellent  material  with  which  to  protect  plants  in  winter. 
They  are  preferable  to  Moss.  Since  you  can  get  them,  cover 
up  your  Fuchsia  globosa  with  them,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  putagoud  layer  over  the  routs— the  most  material 
part  to  protect— and    it  will  probably  survive  the   winter 

without  injury  t Aevtw>i.— None  of  the   plants  you  have 

named  are  sufficiently  handsome  to  be  worth  growing.:};— 
Carbon.— To  pour  water  upon  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  some  time,  and  then  use  it  for  watering 

plants,  would  not  be  attended  with  any  benefice A  Sub- 

scribsr.— The  only  way  by  which  you  can  clear  your  lawn 
froTii  Sorrel  at  less  expense  than  relaying  it,  is  to  persevere 
in  destroying  the  foliage  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  will  ultimately,  without  fail, 

have  the  efl"ect  of  killing  theroots.l Rurico!a.—One  of  the 

Grapes  you  mentioned  is  as  good  as  the  other  for  a  green- 
house.  J.  P.  C— Throw  halt  a  pound  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate into  a  jar  of  water;  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two ;  then 
stir  it  up  and  leave  it  for  a  day.  To  the  solution  thus  obtained 
add  10  times  ils  bulk  of  water.  Keep  the  undissolved  subli- 
mate for  future  use;  half  a  pound  will  last  for  a  longtime. 
An  Admirer  of  Consistencj/.-Nothiog  degrades  the  news- 
paper press  more  than  personal  altercations  between  their 
editors.  They  are  in  very  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
and  are  pieces  of  impertinence  towards  readers,  who  buy 
newsp.ipers  for  something  more  valuable  than  egotistical 
rhapsodies  by  the  nobodies  who  can  fiud  nothing  better  to 

talk  of  than  themselves. A   Constant  Reader. —  We  do  not 

remember  having  seen  a  fruit  of  Gardenia  Rothmannia 
ripened  in  this  country.  We  have  no  means  of  judging 
whether  it  has  been  artificially  fertilised  or  not. — -We  regret 
the  necessity  of  referring  an  Old  Subscriber  to  the  first  para- 
graph in  these  Notices  to  Correspondents. Pluto.— luaii 

probability  your  plants  have  sufl'ered  from  cold  ;  we  however 

know  no  .such  plant  as  Clerodendron  maculatuai. .1  Sub- 

scriber.— They  require  no  protection. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias. — A.  Z.— A  large  flower,  with  flesli-coloured  tube  and 
sepals,  and  rosy-purple  corolla  ;  this  seedling  is  not  equal  to 
many  of  the  same  character  which  we  have  .seen  during  the 
season  ;  the  sepals  are  too  long,  and  the  corolla  too  pale  and 
small,  for  the  size  of  the  flower.* 

Petunias.  —  KtJ'. —  Both  your  specimens  are  well-formed 
flowers,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  many  varieties  which  have 
appeared  during  the  present  season  ;  the  large  variety  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  this  wants  purity  in  the  ground  colour.* 

;f*As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite  in- 
quiries can  be  made. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.— At  a  Meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Management,  held  the  istinstant,  it  wns 
resolred  : — "  That  the  Elead  Master  not  being  yet  fixed  on,  ap- 
plications to  fill  that  office  shall  he  received  until  tlie  30lh  inst, 
Hemust  have  a  knowledge  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  sciences 
connected  therewith.  The  salary  to  he  200/.  per  annum;  and 
ll.  per  aunufii  additional,  for  every  pupil  above  the  number  of 
50.  The  master  to  be  allowed  the  board  of  tlie  College  for  him- 
self and  wife,  and  a  furnished  dwelling  in  or  attached  thereto. 
A  married  man  will  be  preferred;  and  if,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee,  his  wife  take  charge  of  the  housekeeping,  50/. 
per  annum  will  be  added  to  the  salary.  The  master  to  have  the 
saperintendence  andcontrol.of  the  whole  establishment,  subject 
to  the  Committee  alone:  to  give  his  vrhole  time  and  to  take 
part  in  the  Farming,  Teaching,  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances 
may  require."  Aoplications  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to 
KoBT.  J.  Brown-,  Hon.  Sec.  Cirencester,  Nov,  2,  1814. 


NOW   READY   FOR  DELIVERY, 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMA- 
NAC and  CALENDAR,  for  lS-15,  220  pages,  and  100  Engrav- 
ings of  the  best  Agricultural  Implements,  with  their  prices  and 
Makers"  names,  &c.,  &c.     Price  only  Is.  ;  also, 

1.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  for  Agricultural  Schools,  Cottage 
Farmers'  Assistant,  Farmers'  Calendar,  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  is.  each. 

2.  A  New  and  enlarged  edition  of  JOHNSON  ON  MA- 
NTTRES.  price  Ids. 

3.  VON  TMAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  W.  JoHNSOv,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in 
2  vols.,  price  25s.,  clollt. 

4.  MORTON  OX  SOILS.  A  New  edition,  enlarged,  price  Ids. 

5.  SQUAREVS  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  for  the 
Practical  Farmer,  5s. 
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SATURDAY^  NOVEMBER  9,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

"WEDiN-EJDAT,  Nov.  13 — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
■Thubsdav,     Nov.  14— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc  ol' Ireland. 

Wrdstjsuat,  Nov.  ^0 — Agriculcural  Society  of  England. 

Thursoat,  Nov.  21 — Agciuultural  Imp.  Sou-  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Nov.  23— Debenhnm. 

W.  Firle. 

Hadleigh. 

M'enlocli;. 

Stoke  Ferry 

Nor.  20— Harleston. 

Wientham. 

Nov.  SL — Richmondshire. 

Ntv.  23— Glo'ster. 

Gtov-e  Feriy. 

We continueour  remarks  on  thepracticeof  Chalk- 
ing Land.  Iu  parts  of  Hertfordshire  a  heavy  dressing 
of  chalk,  raised  upon  the  spotby  means  of  shafts  sunk 
through  the  soil,  is  spread  at  intervals  of  14  or  20 
years  over  the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  London 
clay,  and  over  the  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  occa- 
sionally covering  the  lower  beds  of  that  formation. 
The  drift  constitutes  the  surface  soil  over  a  consider- 
able tract,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills, 
and  is  laid  down  in  some  of  our  geological  maps  as 
chalk,  in  others,  as  a  member  of  the  London  clay. 
Its  depth  varies  greatly  and  rapidly,  being  even  in 
the  same  field  less  than  .3  feet  and  more  than  10. 
In  brickfields  near  St.  Alban's  its  depth  varies  be- 
tween 6  feet  and  more  than  20,  and  a  rill  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  these  pits  has  cut  through 
the  drift  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  without 
exposing  either  chalk  or  any  beds  of  the  London  clay. 

Analyses  of  the  chalk  of  different  localities, 
and  of  the  same  locality  at  different  depths,  are 
-among  the  data  wanted  to  place  the  improvement 
of  land  by  means  of  chalk  upon  a  rational  and 
scientific  basis.  The  geologist  recognises  in  the 
white  chalk  upper,  middle,  and  lower  beds,  differing 
in  the  abundance  in  which  flints  and  organic  remains 
are  present,  differing  in  their  mineralogical  aspect, 
and,  of  course,  in  their  chemical  composition.  The 
chalk  of  one  locality  Mr.  Lonsdale  found  to  be  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  organic  bodies — microscopic 
shells  and  fragments  of  corals.  In  that  of  Brighton 
nearly  1  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  has  been  detected. 
Do  any  portions  of  the  chalk  of  other  difitricts  con- 
tain more  of  that  valuable  substance?  Do  all  con- 
tain as  much.^  JJifferents  beds  of  clialk  contain 
different  proportions  of  alumina,  mixed  with  the 
calcareous  matter  which  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  their  bulk.  For  the  improvement  of  .sand  or 
gravel  wc  should  expect  that  chalk  to  be  the  most  ^ 
efficacious  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion 
of  argillaceous  eartli ;  wliilc,  for  tlic  improvement  of 
clayey  soils,  chalk  poKse.s:-iing  the  oi)po.site  qualities 
would  appear  to  be  preferable.  The  farmers  of  Suf- 
folk prefer  tlie  clialk  brought  from  Kent  to  that 
whicn  lies  under  their  own  Hclds,  Docs  this  arise 
from  difference  of  composition,  or  from  tlie  cheaper 
rale  at  which  the  Kentish  chalk  can  be  supplied,  by 
rcamn  of  the  large  scale  on  which  the  pits  are  worked 
there,  and  the  depth  of  covering  over  the  chalk  in 
that  part  of  Suffolk  wliere  it  iit  used  '^  ThcHC  are 
important  questions,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
rigorous  chemical  analysis  of  the  chalk  of  different 
localities.  liut  who  is  to  undertake  this  important 
though  expensive  work?  It  is  a  wtjrk  in  whicli,  in 
our  opinion,  a  portion  of  tiic  funds  of  Agricultural 
AisficiatioiiH  might  be  profitably  spent. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  laying  before  our 
readcm  details  of  the  practice  of  chalking  land 


ihoM  districts  where  it  is'most  prevalent ;  atirl  M 
Gydc,  of  Painswick,  has^undertaken  the  analysis  ( 
a  ■cries  of  specirncna  of  chalk  from  different  portions , 


of  that  formation,  with  which  Mr.  Trimmer  will 
supply  us.  The  results  of  these  analyses  will  appear 
in  our  columns. 

^Ve  shall  conclude  the  present  Article  with  a  few 
practical  details  of  the  Hertfordshire  mode  of  chalk- 
ing, obtained  from  some  workmen  whom  we  found 
engaged  in  the  process.  The  field  on  which  they 
were  employed  was  a  Wheat  stubble,  in  course  for  a 
Turnip  fallow;  the  adjoining  field,  a  Clover  ley, 
had  just  been  chalked  for  Wheat.  They  were 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Ridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  the  same  name ;  the  soil  was  a  gravel,  with  a 
light  loamy  base,  belonging  to  the  drift  formation, 
its  depth,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  the  two  pits  which 
were  open,  was  about  three  feet ;  in  the  other 
nearly  ten. 

The  chalk  was  raised  by  means  of  a  common 
windlass,  in  a  bucket  holding  a  bushel.  Twenty-two 
of  these  are  called  a  "yard"  or  a  "load."  How 
many  loads  they  were  spreading  to  an  acre  the 
workmen  did  not  know;  some  farmers,  they  said, 
laid  on  100  loads,  some  less.  From  the  thickness  of 
the  covering,  we  should  consider  full  100  loads  to 
have  been  used  in  this  case.  After  the  work  is 
finished,  the  excavation  is  filled  up  by  throwing  in 
the  soil  and  chalk  from  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
thus  producing  a  slight  hollow  in  the  field.  There 
was  in  this  case  a  contractor  for  the  whole  job,  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  workmen.  The  men 
stated  the  price  received  by  them  from  the  con- 
tractor to  be  Qd,  per  load  of  22  bushels  for  raising 
the  chalk,  carrying  it  over  the  land,  and  spreading  it. 
The  cost  of  the  operation,  at  this  rate,  supposing  the 
largest  quantity  above-named  to  be  used,  would  not 
exceed  50s.  per  acre,  and  the  benefit  of  it  would  be 
felt  more  than  14  years.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
workmen  that  his  grandfather  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  U.  per  load  where  they  had  6c^  At  the 
latter  price  they  said  they  could  earn,  by  a  hard  day's 
work  I  Oj.  or  1  \s.  a  week.  It  is  usual  to  sink  pits  at 
such  distances  that  the  chalk  can  be  wheeled  from 
them  over  the  field  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  covering 
being  deep  on  one  side  of  the  field,  and  the  farmer 
being  unwihing  to  disfigure  the  surface  by  more  of 
the  hollows  which  remain  after  filling  in  the  pits 
than  were  absolutely  necessary,  allowed  the  use  of  a 
horse  to  draw  the  chalk  to  those  parts  which  were 
beyond  wheeling  distance. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  account  will  draw  forth 
further  particulars  from  some  of  our  readers  resident 
in  the  district.  The  amount  of  alumina  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  applied  to  this  field  in  a  dressiur?;  of 
2200  bushels  of  chalk  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
before  long.~£.   W. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  ON  THE  SAME 
LAND  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 
In  Oct,,  184.S,  you  published  an  account  of  an  attempt 
of  mine  to  grow  Wheat  on  the  same  land  year  after  year. 
As  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  an  important  one, 
and  as  many  persons  who  may  read  this  'letter  may  either 
not  have  seen  the  former,  or  may  have  forgotten  it,  a 
short  summary  of  the  former  experiments  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

These  esperiroents  were  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  after  the  field  had  been  cleared  of  a  crop  of  Oats, 
whiuh  was  a  very  bad  one  ;  the  land  being  not  only  natu- 
rally poor,  but  foul,  and  exhausted  by  long  cropping. 
As  the  season  was  very  wet,  it  was  indifferently  cleaned, 
and  one-fourth  of  it  manured  with  a  compost  of  night- 
soil  and  ashes,  and  then  the  field  was  sowed  with  Wheat, 
Two  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  were  manured  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1842  (the  spring  being  a  very  dry  one,  no 
rain  came  until  that  day),  one  with  guano,  theotherwith 
nitrate  of  soda,  each  at  tlie  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  the  statute 
acre  ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  was  left;  unraanured. 
The  following  were  the  results  at  harvest : — 

Bushels  (of  60  lbs) 
per  acre. 
That  manured  with  night  soil  and  ashes  produced  .    32 

,,  ,,        guFino 27 

„  ,,        nitrate  of  soda   ....    27 

Unmanurcd "     lyli 

When  the  field  had  been  cleared  of  the  crop,  it  was  im- 
mediately ploughed  up  ;  and,  as  the  season  was  favour- 
able, the  liind  was  well  cleaned,  and  ^owed  with  Wheat 
in  October,  1842,  without  any  rnuiiure,  except  1  cwt.  oi 
guano,  which  was  scattered  over  it  when  the  Wheat  was 
coming  up.  The  field  was  divided  into  three  portions  ; 
and  in  April,  1843,  was  manured  aa  follows  : — No.  1, 
with  90  IbH.  of  eulphute  of  magncain,  and  2  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda  tu  llic  statute  acre;  No.  2,  with  a  compound 
from  a  miinufocturer  of  cheotical  monureH  ;  No.  3,  witli 
00  lbs.  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  acre ;  and,  with  the  view  of  still  further  varying 
the  cxpKrimtint,  a  part  of  each  portion  was  sowed  with 
guano  a  fortnigiit  after  the' ap])lication  of  the  chemical 
munurcH.  The  crop  prori,isi;d  to  be  a  very  good  one,  but 
it  waa  much  plundered  by  the  birds  ;  and,  aa  tlic  summer 
waH  wet,  it  huifercd  alwo  much  from  rust.  Allowing  for 
the  duBtructlon  occubioncd  by  the  birds,  the  crop  per 
acre  wuB  CHtimuted  at — 

414  buHlicU  In  puteli  No,  I } 
aO  llUUhflH  In  jiiitch  No.  '1; 
41)  bUHliclH  in  piilrh  No.  :t ; 

and,  in  tliat  part  of  No. 'i  which  wiih  hIho  covered  wiMi 
guano,  it  reached  by  actual  weiglit  (not  by  e«timutc)  C3^ 


bushels  of  60  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Those  patches  in  Nos. 
1  and  2,  which  had  guano  put  on  them,  suffered  so  much 
from  the  depredations  of  the  birds,  that  no  account  was 
taken  of  them  separately. 

The  crop  was  cleared  off  the  land,  whicli  was  cleaned, 
and  again  sowed  with  Wheat  on  the  3d  October,  1843. 
It  was  drilled  in  rows,  sepeo  inches  apart,  and  at  the 
rate  of  2i  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  to  the  results  of  this 
crop  that  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

Before  sowing,  the  land  was  sub-soiled  to  the  depth  of 
from  14  to  16  inches,  except  a  strip  of  about  10  feet  in 
width  down  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  was  left  un- 
touched for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  were  the 
advantages  derived  from  subsoiling.  It"  the  advantage 
was  merely  that  of  thorough-draining  (for  the  field  had 
not  been  thoroughly  drained  previous  to  the  subsoiling), 
it  was  thought  probable  that  this  strip  of  10  feet  wide 
would  be  drained  by  the  subsoiling  on  each  side  of  it; 
but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Wheat  plant  derived  more 
nourishment  by  striking  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil, 
where  that  was  loosened  by  the  subsoil  plough,  the  crop 
ought'  to  be  better  in  the  subsoiled  than  in  the  unsub- 
soiled  part.  The  field  runs  over  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  and 
upon  that  ridge  the  soil  is  so  poor  and  thin,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  give  it  a  slight  dressing  of  coal 
ashes  and  night-soil,  from  an  idea  that  the  plant  would 
scarcely  survive  the  winter  unless  some  stimulus  were 
applied  there;  but  the  ashes  contained  little  manure, 
and  were  only  applied  to  the  worst  part  of  the  field, 
covering  about  one-third  of  its  surface.  The  Wlieat  was 
Spalding's  Prolific  :  it  came  up  evenly  and  well  all  over 
the  field.  It  was  hand-sowed  with  lime  early  in 
February,  to  the  extent  of  about  24  cwt,  of  dry  lime  on 
the  acre. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  lime,  and  the  proper 
quantity,  I  had  the  field  uniformly  covered  with  it,  except 
one  land,  which  was  left  entirely  without  it,  and  the  head- 
lands, which  had,  one  three,  the  other  six  times  as  much 
lime  put  upon  them  as  any  other  part.  The  field  was 
also  dressed  with  a  chemical  manure,  of  the  following 
ingredients,  on  the  16th  March,  costing— 

1^  cwt.  nifrate  of  soda I'js.Qd. 

I    cwt.  impure  sulphate  of  magnesia  .        .50 
3  cwt.  silicate  of  soda  .         .        .        .   Ji     3 

'i  cwt.  common  salt 2     0 

I3  cwt.  gypsum 20 

Mi.xing  and  applying  it,  say         .    2    3 

Total  per  statute  acre  .  .  40  0 
Speculating  on  the  probability  of  a  dry  summer,  I  gave 
it  an  extra  quantity  of  manure  ;  and  think  that  where 
guano  is  used  afterwards,  as  it  was  by  rae,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  might  be  dispensed  with,  which  would  bring  the 
cost  to  22s.  6rf.  per  acre.  I  should  prefer  guano  to  ni- 
trate of  soda,  because  of  the  phosphates  contained  in  the 
former.  At  the  distance  we  are  from  the  sea  (tibout  30 
miles),  it  would  seldom  be  necessary  to  apply  common 
salt,  as  the  gales  of  winter  generally  bring  as  much  as  is 
needed  ;  but  last  winter  we  had  no  high  winds,  and  I 
thought  that,  where  salt  was  applied  along  with  the 
other  chemical  manures,  the  Wheat  was  more  lusunaat 
than  where  there  was  none  ;  but  owiug  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  instructions  to  that  effect,  the  produce 
was  not  kept  separate. 

When  the  chemical  manure  was  applied,  one  land  was 
left  without  it,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Guano 
was  sowed  on  the  land  on  the  29th  March,  at  the  rate  of 
something  less  than  2  cwt.  to  the  statute  acre  ;  one  side 
of  the  field  being  covered  with  Peruvian,  the  other  with 
African  ;  and  the  laud  on  which  no  chemical  manure 
had  been  sowed  was,  half  of  it  covered  with  guano,  and 
the  other  half  left  without  anything  except  lime;  but  as 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
chemical  manure,  without  guano,  half  of  this  patch  was 
sowed  witli  the  chemical  manure  in  April,  after  the  long 
drought  of  the  last  spring  had  thoroughly  set  in,  A 
small  patch  was  left  without  manure,  to  show  the  natural 
condition  of  the  field,  and  to  serve  as  a  comparison  both 
with  the  manured  part  alongside  of  it,  and  also  with  the 
condition  of  the  field  when  the  experiment  coramen-ced, 
in  1841-2,  when  the  unmanured  portion  yielded  only  19j 
bushels  per  acre.  This  part  of  the  experiment,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  the  carelessness  of  the  men  who 
threshed  out  the  Wheat, 

The  crop  was  a  very  good  one  throughout  the  field, 
but  was  evidently  shorter  and  thinner  where  there  was 
no  lime,  and  also  where  guano  was  applied  alone.  It 
was  best  on  the  headlands,  where  more  lime  had  been 
applied. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  favourable  until  the 
Wheat  was  going  out  of  bloom  ;  but  it  then  changed,  and 
the  crop  wns  beaten  down  by  the  rain,  in  some  places  so 
thoroughly  that  it  never  rose  again  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  day  it  was  reaped  (the  2lBt  August)  there  were 
not  more  than  six  fine  warm  days.  This  cold  and  unge- 
riial  weather  would,  no  doubt,  materially  affect  bo^h  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  crop,  the  sample  being 
only  just  fair. 

On  thrcflliing  out  the  crop,  I  find  the  result  to  be  as 
follows  :— Where  the  guano  and  chemical  manure  were 
applied,  but  no  lime,  the  yield  whs  10-^  bushels  (of 
GU  lbs.)  per  statute  acre  ;  where  the  land  was  left  ua- 
Hubsoilcd,  it  was  52.^  bushels  ;  where  guano  alone  wag 
applied,  it  wns42i  bushels  ;  where  the  chemical  manure 
alone  was  applied,  it  was  43,4  bushels;  where  the  Afri- 
can guano  was  iipplicti,  it  was  IT)  bushels ;  where  the  Pe- 
ruvian was  applifd,  it  was  52^buhhels;  on  the  head- 
lands, where  three  times  the  quantity  of  lime  (or  'S\  tons 
per  acre)  waa  applied,  it  wan  nearly  fi2  bushels;  and 
where  six  timcH  the  quantity  of  lime  (or  7  tons  to  the 
acre)  it  was'IDj  bushels.  1  give  this  last  result  us  it  was 
uscertained,  but  do  not  consider   it  conclusive,  for  the 
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Wheat-pUnt  on  this  beadiaDd  looked  quire  as  well  as  the 
other,  until  it  went  out  of  bloom,  when  from  some  un- 
known cause,  it  was  partially  blighted, — an  irregular 
patch,  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in  width,  and  extending 
almost  from  end  to  end  of  the  headland,  becoming  brown 
and  parched,  as  if  affected  by  lightning,  or  some  atmo- 
,spheric  visitation.  With  the  view  of  making  these  re- 
sults a  little  clearer  to  the  eye,  I  subjoin  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  produce  per  acre,  in  the  different 
-parts  of  the  field  : — 

Bushels  of  6(1  lbs- 
'■  per  statute  acre. 

Guano  alnne -12^ 

^.  ■    Chemical  manure  alone -io.k 

Guano  and  chemical  manure,  with  24  cwt.  of  lime 
to  the  acre,  but  land  unsubsoiled 

Do.  do.        hut  no  lime 

African  do.  do.        and  lime     . 

Peruvian  do.       do.        do. 

Do.  do,       do.        3  times  as  much  lime 

Do.  do.       do.        6  times  as  much  lime 

Average  crop  throughout  the  field  .        .        .50 

.'  Tt  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the  total  expense  of 
manure,  and  of  its  application,  to  that  portion  of  the 
field  which  produced  62  bushels  per  acre  (including  the 
guano  and  the  additional  quantity  of  lime  used),  was  at 
the  rate  of  815.  per  statute  acre.  Deducting  the  cost  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  utility  of  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  it  would  have  been 
635.  ed. 

I  consider  these  to  he  very  favourable  results,  and  as 
offering  strong  inducements  to  continue  the  experiment. 
1  have  accordingly  had  the  land  ploughed  up  and 
•cleaned,  and  it  was  again  sowed  with  Wheat  on  the  9th 
dnstant. —  T.  J,  Cliiheroe. 
I  ■  (To  be  continued.) 
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ON  FLAX  SEED  AS  FOOD. 

To  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Jl gricultural  Gazelle 
-an  apology  may  be  necessary  for  bringing  this  subject 
so  frequently  under  their  notice  ;  they  may  not  be  im- 
pressed with  a  clear  idea  of  its  importance  to  the  farmer. 
In  a  recent  paper  in  one  of  the  numerous  agricultural 
publications  of  the  day,  while  advocating  the  advantages 
of  another  addition  to  the  list  of  cultivated  plants  in 
Britain,  the  writer  appears  to  entertain  such  very  estra- 
ordinary  notions  regarding  Flax  culture,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  seed  as  food  for  live  stock,  that  he  hopes 
*'  the  advocates  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  now  ao  sen- 
sible of  their  folly  that  they  will  hide  their  heads  with 
shame,  and  not  encounter  the  indignant  coademnatioa  of 
their  countrymen,  on  whom  they  have  so  shamefully  im- 
posed." This  is  strong  language  ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that 
it  is  quite  apparent  it  proceeds  both  from  gross  igno- 
rance and  unconquerable  prejudice.  It  is,  in  fact,  lan- 
guage which  those  whose  sole  efforts  are  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  useful  knowledge  among  any  class  of  their 
fellow-creatures  should  be  ashamed  to  employ. 

In  already  advocating  the  extension  of  Flax  culture  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
guard  its  readers  against  entertaining  over-sanguine  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  results  thereby  to  be  obtained.  I 
said,  that  the  Flax  crop  was  unprofitable  or  profitable 
according  to  the  management  adopted,  and  that  such 
management,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  greater  degrees 
of  particularity  in  the  performance  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses connected  with  it  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  of  the  other  cultivated  crops.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  it  was  especially  recommended  that  suchi 
farmers  as  had  not  previously  some  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  the  Flax-growing  districts,  should  be  cautious 
in  their  first  attempts  to  grow  the  article,  and  that  their 
operations  should  in  the  first  instance  be  conducted  only 
on  a  small  scale,  until  they  ascertained  how  far  they  were 
likely  to  be  successful.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  Fla.\-. 
seed  as  food,  such  precautions  were  scarcely  necessary, 
as  the  quantity  of  this  substance  used  in  a  particular 
form  by  British  farmers,  from  an  early  period,  has  been 
very  great.  Oil-cake  has  always  been  in  high  and 
deserved  repute  aa  food  for  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
-farm,  and  therefore  it  was  no  great  innovation  of  esta- 
blished practice  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  genuine 
seed  itself.  Most  farmers  are  aware  of  the  extent^lo 
which  adulteration  has  been  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
.portable  manures,  and  there  are  abundant  grounds  for 
stating  that  a  similar  system  has  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
oil-cake,  which,  being  a  more  valuable  substance,  held 
out  greater  inducements  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
This  imposition,  however,  can  be  guarded  against  by 
using  the  seed  itself  instead  of  the  cake  prepared  from 
It,  and  in  the  former  article  it  is  apparent  that  no  adul- 
teration can  take  place  which  the  most  simple  examina- 
tion will  not  be  sufficient  to  defect.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  nutritious  ingredients  respectively  contained  in  the 
Flax-seed  itself  and  in  the  cake,  the  proportion  usually 
existing  iri  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter  is  also 
much  in  its  favour,  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  money  value  between  them  ;  other  and 
important  reasons  also  exist  for  a  preference  being  ''iven 
to  the  seed,  which  need  not  here  be  repeated,  as°they 
have  been  so  recently  detailed  in  former  papers  on  the 
subject. 

The  numerous  inquiries  which  are  constantly  being  made 
on  the  subject  are,  indeed,  the  best  evidence  as  to  the 
system  of  feeding  here  recommended  becoming  more 
popular.  That  much  misapprehension,  however,  pre- 
vails regarding  it,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  questions  asked  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  A  Gloucestershire  farmer  states  that  he  has 
made  good  thick  jelly  from  Flax-seed  previously  ground 
into  meal,  but  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  its  effects  in 
fattening  cattle  are  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the   common 


oil-cake,  and  assumes  as  a  reason  for  tiie  supposed  infe-  ! 
riority  of  the  former,  that  the  seed  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  reduced  before  boiling,  and  that  therefore  a 
portion  of  it  may  have  passed  away  through  the 
animals  without  having  been  sufficiently  digested.* 
The  reduction  of  the  seed  into  meal  before  boil- 
ing is  essentially  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
casualty  which  is  supposed,  in  this  case,  to  have 
taken  place;  but  having  produced  a  good  jelly,  there 
is  no  good  reason  assigned  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter  to  oil-cake.  A  few  days'  trial  is  not  sufficient  for 
ascertaining  the  comparative  merits  of  different  articles 
of  lood.  Should  carefully-conducted  experiments  as  to 
the  value  of  Flax-seed  compared  with  other  articles  of 
food  show  the  inferiority  of  the  former,  then  good  grounds 
will  exist  lor  considering  it  as  an  article  of  inferior  im- 
portance ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such,  and 
with  both  theory  and  practice,  so  far  as  already  adopted, 
in  its  favour,  it  certainly  seems  a  little  premature  to  con- 
demn it. 

The  subject  of  Flax-seed  as  food  is  here  considered 
apart  from  the  cultivation  of  Flax  as  a  remunerating 
crop.  The  chief  supply,  both  of  seed  and  cake,  is  at 
present  obtained  from  the  Continent,  from  which,  no 
doubt,  an  increased  quantity  may  be  obtained,  If  required  ; 
so  that  it  is  altogetlier  a  matter  of  after-consideration 
how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to  raise  Flax-seed  in  Britain 
in  preference  to  importing  it  from  other  countries. 
When  the  seed  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  it  is  certain  that 
Flax  is  a  highly  rcsloralive,  and  not  an  exhausting  crop, 
as  many  have  supposed  ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  a 
gradualincrease  of  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  need  not 
sensibly  diminish  the  production  of  Wheat. 

Experience  having  proved  the  great  value  of  house- 
feeding  in  almost  every  case  in  which  it  is  practicable, 
both  as  economising  food  and  adding  greatly  to  the  stock 
of  manure,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  unexampled 
nutritious  properties  of  Flax-seed  to  carry  that  system 
of  feeding  into  effect,  where  it  could  not  without  this 
auxiliary  be  introduced  ;  and  instead  of  the  usual  me- 
thod of  confinement  by  stakes  and  chains,  Mr.  Warnes 
introduced  the  plan  of  feeding  the  cattle  in  boxes,  some- 
what similar  to  those  in  which  sick  horses,  or  brood 
mares  with  their  foals  are  confined,  as  a  medium  between 
confinement  by  tying  to  the  stake  and  mere  confinement 
in  open  yards,  with  shelter-sheds  attached,  as  is  usual  in 
the  practice  of  Scottish  farming.  This  system,  while  it 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  moving  about  in  the  inclo- 
sure,  secured  a  more  uniform  degree  of  warmth  to  the 
animals — a  consideratiou  of  which  modern  science  has 
abundantly  shown  the  importance — and  guarded  the  ma- 
nure made  by  the  animals  from  loss  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  This  plan  of  box-feeding  is,  of  course,  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  other  articles  of  food  as  well  as  Flax- 
seed, and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  that  article  of  food.  Many 
inquiries  have  been  made  relative  to  the  construction  of 
these  boxes  by  persons  anxious  to  make  a  trial  of 
Flax-seed,  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  though  a  highly  de- 
sirable arrangement  for  feeding  cattle  at  all  times,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  slightest  change  should  be  made 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  farm-yard  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  such  inquirers,  a  description  of 
Mr.  Warnes's  boxes  is  given  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  these 
observations  will  tend  to  remove  much  misapprehension 
which  at  present  exists  on  the  subject,  and  remove  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  more  general  introduction  of 
the  system  of  feeding  so  strenuously  and  justly  recom- 
mended by  that  gentleman.  The  description  which  fol- 
lows is  that  of  his  own  boxes,  and  given  in  his  own  words  : 
— "  The  description  of  these  buildings  is  difficult,  because 
however  clear  and  explicit,  it  must  convey  ideas  of 
magnitude  and  intricacy,  while  neither  exists.  To  make 
ten  boxes,  a  space  will  be  required  of  90  feet  long  and 
123-  feet  wide  ;  then  let  a  line  be  drawn  from  one  end  to 
the  other  o-^-  feet  wide,  from  the  side  most  convenient  to 
the  passage.  Next  let  the  mould,  to  the  depth  of  one, 
foot,  be  excavated  from  the  other  part,  and  thrown  on, 
the  side  intended  for  the  front,  and  spread  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  foot  deep;  this  will  give  two  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes  to  the  surface.  A  wall  of  brick- 
work, 4  inches  wide  and  2  fept  high,  is  next  to  be  built 
round  the  inside  of  the  part  excavated,  and  intersected 
at  distances  of  8.^- feet.  At  each  angle,  the  brick-work 
should  be  about  12  inches  square,  which  will  both  sup- 
port the  posts,  and  afford  strength  and  durability  ;  upon 
the  wall  a  sill  of  wood  is  to  be  placed,  for  which  purpose 
large  poles,  split  or  square,  are  adapted.  The  founda- 
tion being  now  complete,  posts  6  feet  long,  and  the 
necessary  sills  and  ties,  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Across 
the  ties  the  most  ordinary  poles  may  be  laid  to  support 
a  roof  coriiposed  of  the  trimmings  from  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  completed  wilh  a  thatch  of  straw  or  rushes. 
Two  gates  must  be  added  to  each  box,  one  of  which  is 
to  move  on  hinges,  and  the  other  to  be  secured  to  the 
top  and  bottom  sills  of  the  building,  so  as  to  be  taken 
down  at  pleasure.  Presuming  that  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  a  barn  or  other  walls  on  farm  premises,  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  finished.  The  internal  part  has  merely  to 
he  parted  off  with  a  few  poles  between  each  bullock,  and 
the  passage  separated  by  the  cribs,  which  are  to  move 
up  and  down  between  the  interior  posts,  which  are  placed 
upon  ihe  angles  of  each  box,  and  support  the  roof  on  the 
passage  side," 

Further  details  regarding  the  construction  of  these 
boxes  may  be  found  in  a  former  article  in  the  Gaxeile, 
page  626,  col.a,  where  the  arrangementsadopted  at  Horkes- 
ley  Hall  are  minutely  described.  Regarding  the  expense 
of  construction,    and    advantages    of  these   boxes,   Mr. 


Warnes  states  "chat  the  cost  of  erectmg  similar  ones* 
with  the  advantage  of  a  wall,  including  such  materials 
and  labour  as  could  be  fairly  taken  into  the  account, 
would  average  from  20j.  to  25s.  a  box,  which  will  be 
repaid  in  less  than  a  year.  For  instance,  if  the  erection 
of  a  box  costs  20s.,  and  the  bullock  fattened  in  it  pays  a 
pound  more  than  he  would  have  done  if  grazed  abroad, 
the  money  is  of  course  returned  to  the  pocket,  and  the 
box  remains  free  for  future  inhabitants.  To  be  more 
explicit,  let  20  bullocks  be  equally  divided,  and  10 
fattened  ia  boxes,  and  10  in  the  yard  or  field  ;  I  assert 
that  the  former  will  pay  10/,  more  than  the  latter.  But 
in  justice  to  my  own  experiments  I  must  add,  that  the 
advantage  of  box-feeding  would  be  from  1/,  to  3/. 
per  head  on  that  in  the  field  or  yard,  and  the 
extra  expense  of  attendance  amply  repaid  by  the  economy 
of  food." 

The  directions  already  given  for  the  formation  of  the 
compound,  are  conceived  to  be  amply  sufncient  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  a  repetition  of  them  would  be  irksome 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  Paper.  The  details  of  the 
system  may,  in  fact,  in  every  case  depend  on  peculiarity 
of  circumstances,  to  which  no  general  rules  would  apply. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  farinaceous  matters 
may  be  composed  of  any  of  the  usually  cultivated  graia 
crops,  the  inferior  portions  also  being  available  for  the 
purpose.  The  directions  for  making  the  jelly  will  be 
found  in  page  610,  col.  b,  of  the  Gare//e,  and  the  quantity 
of  this  jelly  to  be  employed  is  only  ascertained  by  a  little 
experience,  being  determined  by  the  nutritious  qualities 
of  the  substances  to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  animals  in  regard  to  fatness.  For 
the  largest  size  bullocks,  somewhat  less  than  a  bushel  of 
Flax-seed  will  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  a  week.— 
/.  Sproule. 
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GEO-AGRICULTURAL   NOTES    ON  SOUTH 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

{Concluded  from  page  722.) 

Old  Red  Sandstone. — This  formation,  which  wilh  the 
Silurian  rocks  lying  below  it,  and  the  trap  rock  piercing^ 
it,  still  remains  to  be  described,  consists  in  this  district 
of  three  distinct  members  :  1st,  a  fine-grained  sandstone, 
of  a  gray  or  reddish-gray  colour  ;  2d,  a  coarse  sandstone 
conglomerate  ;  3d,  a  red  marl  frequently  alternating  with 
thin  beds  of  sandstone.  The  first  of  these,  the  upper- 
most, lies  around  the  edge  of  the  mountain  limestone, 
below  which  it  dips.  At  Millbury  Heath  this  hand  is 
of  considerable  breadth.  This  rock  affords  a  very  good 
building  material,  but  is  chiefly  quarried  for  the  flag- 
stones which  it  affords  ;  when  it  occurs  in  very  thin 
beds  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  roofing  stone.  The 
second  member  of  the  series — the  conglomerate — com- 
mences near  Tortworth,  where  it  is  obscured  by  the 
marl  of  the  new  red  sandstones,  and  runs  in  a  narrow 
band  below  the  sandstone  just  mentioned,  round  the 
lower  edge  of  Millbury  Heath.  Near  this  it  is  overlaid 
by  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Thornbury,  on  the  other 
side  of  which,  near  Kington,  it  again  appears  rising  in 
the  form  of  a  shallow  dome.  The  third  member  of  the 
series  commences  at  Tortworth,  where  it  overlies  the 
upper  beds  of  the  silurian  system,  and  extends  round 
the  edge  of  the  hills  by  Whitfield  to  near  Thornbury. 
It  is  broken  through  near  Whitfield  by  a  dome  of 
Silurian  rocks,  which  rise  through  it. 

Below  the  old  red  sandstone  lie  a  series  of  beds  of 
clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  possessing  charactera 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  occurrence  in  this  district 
is  of  limited  extent.  They  have  been  divided  into 
several  distinct  beds,  to  which  names  have  been  given, 
referring  to  tboseof  the  districts  in  which  their  characters 
are  respectively  best  developed.  The  lowest  of  them 
which  occur  in  this  district  is  the  Caradoc  sandstone, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  alternating  beds  of  clay  and 
sandstone.  Commencing  at  Purton  Passage,  it  extends 
up  to  Berkeley,  and  widens  out  between  Stone  and 
Newport,  dividing  into  two  arms,  the  one  stretching 
east  as  far  as  Charfield,  and  the  other  south-west  as  far 
as  Falfield,  which  embrace  the  northern  end  of  the  coal- 
basin.  At  Charfield  and  Damory  this  rock  is  quarried 
as  a  building  stone  ;  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent 
the  clay  greatly  predominates.  Above  this,  at  Skeaya- 
grove,  an  impure  limestone  occurs,  termed  ths  Wenlock 
limestone.  It  occurs  at  Falfield,  Whitfield,  and  Bria- 
mark,  where  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  dipping  on 
all  sides  below  the  old  red  raaVl.  A  section  at  the  quarry 
at  Whitfield  shows  the  occurrence  in  large  quantities  of 
the  mineral  strontian,  overlying  the  shale  above  this 
rock.  The  quarries  at  Whitfield  and  Falfield  have  long 
been  known  as  the  best  sources  of  road-material  in  the 
district. 

It  is  through  the  Caradoc  sandstone  that  the  trap 
rises.  It  occurs  in  several  places  between  Stone  and 
Charfield.  It  has  thrown  up  the  strata  on  either 
side,  so  that  they  are  frequently  tilted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. It  has  also  had  considerable  influence  in  altering 
the  rock  it  comes  in  contact  with  ;  a  comparison  of  the  1 
Caradoc  sandstone  near  Damory  with  that  at  Stone  or 
Berkeley,  shows  the  much  greater  hardness  of  the  former- 

Agricultural  Character  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  &c. 
— The  district  in  which  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the 
silurian  systems  occur  is  not  distinguished  by  any  pecu- 
liarity of  surface. 9  It  is  generally  well  wooded.  In  many 
places  it  has  almost  a  forest-like  appearance,  and  is  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  hedgerow  timber.  The  Oak 
and  the  Elm  are  the  trees  natural  to  it,  the  one  grov/ing 
on  the  clays,  and  the  other  on  the  sandstone  soil. 

The  soil  on  the  upp^.r  member  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
is  a  keen  sanr',  generally  near  the  rock.  One  half  of  this 
land  is  under  arable  culture.  In  this  it  does  not  differ 
from  that  adopted  on  the  light  soils  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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The  baud  of  this  rock  is  generally  so  narrow,  that  those 
portions  of  the  farmer's  experience  which  would  induce 
him  to  alter  in  his  case  the  general  practice  of  the  neigh- 
hourhood,  are  overruled  by  the  influence  of  the  example 
of  all  who  farm  around  him. 

The  general  rotation  is  the  four-field  course,  which  I 
have  already  quoted  so  often: — 1st  year  Wheat;  2d, 
Barley;  3d,  Seeds;  4tb,  Potatoes.  The  crop  of  seeds 
is  here  sometimes  substituted  by  Turnips,  but  oftener 
omitted  altogether.  It  is  a  universal  practice  on  this 
soil  to  lime  once  in.  three  or  four  years.  This  is  gene- 
rally done  before  the  Wheat  crop.  It  is  spread  over  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  80  or  100  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  of  the  crops  per  acre  are — Wheat,  20  bushels  ; 
Barley,  30  bushels  ;  and  Potatoes,  less  than  7  tons.  This 
soills  perfectly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  Turnips,  but  few 
Turnips  are  grown.  The  soil  on  the  old  red  conglome- 
rate is  generally  shallow — a  keen  sand,  full  either  of  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  or  of  pebbles,  owing  to  its  disin- 
tegration. 

The  laud  on  the  lowest  member  of  the  old  red  is  much 
overrun  with  hedgerow-timber,  chiefly  Oak.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  reddish  clay  soil,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  clayey  Than  of  the  sandstone  strata,  of  which  its  sub- 
soil is  composed  :  at  least  7-8 ths  of  it  are  in  pasture. 
The  Grass,  when  wet,  is  of  a  very  poor  description — full 
of  the  yello^v  Cow-wheat  and  the  white  Moon-flower. 
Over  the  whole  district  the  crop  of  hay  will  not  average 
18  cwt,  pei-Ecre  ;  about  two-thirds  of  it  are  mown  each 
year,  and  on  many  farms  this  portion  is  not  shifted 
about  among  the  several  fields,  but  certain  fields  are 
mown,  and  the  rest  of  the  farm  depastured  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years. 

Between  Berkeley  and  Purton,  the  land  is  much  over- 
run by  Elm  and  Oak  in  the  hedgerows.  A  three-field 
course  is  here  followed — Wheat,  Beans,  and  Potatoes 
being  the  crops  cultivated.  The  soil  here  is  sometimes 
a  stiff  clay,  and  at  others  it  is  brashy  and  sandy.  If  it 
were  drained,  the  greatest  improvement  would  be 
effected.  Nowhere  else  in  the  county  would  such  marked 
effects  follow  the  use  of  this  invaluable  means  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  Drainage  not  only  improves  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  it  greatly  diminishes  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  ;  aod  this  is  not  an  insignificant 
item  in  the  sum-total  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon 
it.  The  answer  to  the  question — "  Would  you,  if  you 
were  allowed,  break  up  a  larger  portion  of  your  pasture- 
land?"  which  I  frequently  put,  was  uniformly  answered 
in  the  negative  on  the  undrained  clay  soils  of  the  district, 
and  in  the  aflBrmative  on  all  the  sandy  and  comparatively 
dry  soils — and  this  wholly  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  wherever  the  soil  is  wet. 

The  average  per  acre,  near  Berkeley,  of  the  Wheat 
crop  is  above  20  bushels.  The  Potato  crop  generally 
does  not  belong  to  the  farmer.  The  land  for  the  pur- 
pose is  let  to  the  labourers  and  others,  the  farmer  first 
coltivating  and  manuring  it.  It  is  in  this  way  let  as  high 
as  8/.  per  acre.  The  kiud  of  Wheat  sown  is  the  old  Red 
Lammas.*  On  some  of  the  pasture-land,  clay-draining 
has  been  followed  to  a  considerable  e.xtent,  and  the  mole- 
ploagh  has  also  been  used.  The  soil  is  stif?  enough  to  admit 
of  these  plan?,  and  at  the  same  time  suf&ciently  free  to 
drain  easily,  so  that  great  success  has  followed  them. 
They  are,  however,  entirely  unfitted  for  the  arable  land, 
auch  drains  being  easily  stopped  by  the  treading  of  horses 
in  soft  weather. 

Over  the  whole  of  the  silurian  formation  the  land  is 
pasture,  which  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  on  the  old 
red  sandstone.  It  is  superior,  however,  to  that  on  ihe 
poor  wet  sands  of  that  formation,  but  with  it  requires 
drainage,  which  it  has  not.  The  trap  rock,  being  of  very 
small  extent,  is  not  of  much  agricultural  importance.  It 
ia  covered  by  a  red,  apparently  ferruginous  soil,  gene- 
rally close  upon  the  rock.  It  is  chiefly  in  pasture,  and 
affords  a  Grass  superior  in  quality  to  that  on  the  forma- 
tion surrounding  it,  and,  in  a  wet  season,  superior  in 
quantity  also.  It  is  a  dry  soil,  and  would  pay  better  to 
be  cultivated  as  arable  land  than  as  pasture.  Being  fer- 
tile, dry,  and  easy  of  cultivation,  it  possesses  the  three 
great  requisites  of  good  arable  land iV.  S. 

iMR.  DENTON'S  A  LEVEL. 
Being  daily  in  roceipt  of  communications  on  the 
matter  of  my  "  A  Level,"  you  will,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  these  communications,  interest  many  of 
yoar  readers  by  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing the  geometrical  problem  upon  which  this  simple  in- 
itrument  is  based,  and  the  best  method  of  using  it  in  the 
field. 


while  the  observer  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  its 
portability  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  used 
either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  trench.  The  bar  B  turn- 
ing up  on  a  hinge  and  failing  into  grooves  cut  in  the 
legs  A,  these  legs  may  be  closed,  as  a  pair  of  com- 
passes fold  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  used  as  a  rod  for 
measurement.  The  legs  A  are  sufficiently  narrow  to 
stand  in  the  narrowest  trench  ;  while  the  false  feet  F 
afford  the  means  of  stationing  the  instrument  on  the 
surface. 

The  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  assist  foremen  and 
workmen  in  testing  and  preserving  a  uniform  fall  in  all 
works  requiring  such  regularity.  A  spirit-level,  if  un- 
derstood by  workmen,  is  a  thing  easily  put  out  of  order, 
and  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  broken  ;  its  use,  therefore, 
is  dreaded  by  workmen,  as  a  process  involving  too  much 
time,  care,  and  precision,  for  their  fingers  to  perform. 

In  draining  and  sewering,  if  the  first  object  of  the 
operator  is  to  direct  his  drains  according  to  the  best  fall 
of  the  ground,  the  nest  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
floor  of  the  trench,  and  the  course  of  the  tiles,  soles,  or 
bricks,  should  be  even  and  regular  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drain.  Any  hollow  in  the  drain  inter- 
cepts the  sedimentary  matter  which  the  flow  of  the  drain- 
water  would  otherwise  carry  out  with  it ;  the  sectional 
area  of  the  water-way  is  thereby  lessened,  and  the  sedi- 
ment, gradually  accumulating,  after  a  time  causes  a 
stoppage,  the  drain  bursts,  and  the  work  has  to  be 
re-done. 

The  level  placed  in  the  trench,  as  it  is  dug  preparatory 
to  laying  in  the  tiles,  indicates  by  the  plumb-line  any 
irregularity  bad  workmanship  may  occasion.  Such  use 
of  the  instrument  is  merely  analogous  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  carpenter  applies  his  square  and  plummet.  It 
is  my  wish  to  prove  that  the  extended  principle  upon 
which  the  A  Level  is  based  is  so  sound,  that  if  accurately 
constructed,  the  instrument  cannot  work  otherwise  than 
with  perfect  efficiency,  in  determining  the  average  fall 
of  surface  between  amj  tivo  spots  ivithin  sight  of  each 
other. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  legs  of  the  instrument 
being  equal  in  length,  form,  with  the  base  upon  which 
they  are  placed,  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  that,  when  that 
base  is  perfectly  level  the  plumb-bob  pendent  from  the 
apes  must  necessarily  divide  the  triangle  directly  in  half. 
This  admitted,  it  is  equally  clear  that  by  means  of  a  bar 
connecting  the  two  legs  at  any  given  distance,  and  ex- 
hibiting on  its  face  the  centre  or  half  of  the  angle  at  the 
apes,  any  person  is  competent,  guided  by  the  plumb- 
line,  to  raise  or  depress  one  leg  until  it  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  other :  the  plumb  line  will  then  hit  the  centre. 
Now,  as  the  plummet  will  always  hang  vertically,  by 
reason  of  its  weight,  any  rise  or  depression  of  either  leg 
is  immediately  indicated  on  the  connecting  bar  by  the 
equivalent  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  centre. 


sight-hole  until  he  fixes  the  cross  hairs  upon  the  paper 
in  the  stick. 

This  line  of  sight,  C  B  C,  is  parallel  with  the  general 
line  of  surface,  E  D  (regardless  of  its  sinuosities),  and 
therefore  forms,  with  horizontal  line  of  sight  A  B  A,  aa 
angle  C  B  A,  equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F,  formed  by  the 
datum  horizontal  and  the  surface. 

Now,  as  the  opposite  angles  of  lines  crossing  each 
other  are  equal,  the  angle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  tlie  angle 
C  B  A  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  angle  C  B  A  is 
equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F  ;  therefore  A  B  C  is  equal  to 
D  E  F,  and  consequenily  jou  are  enabled  to  read  from 
the  index  at  C,  the  angle  converted  iulo  inches  and  quar' 
lers,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  distance  from  E  to 
D.  The  height  thus  read  off  is  transferred  to  the  bar  B> 
and  retained  by  the  shifting  Hmb  G  (see  the  woodcut), 
to  the  edge  of  which  the  plummet  is  afterwards  worked* 
This  limb  is  used  only  to  save  memory,  and  assist  the 
man  who  cannot  read. 

From  the  explanation  given,  I  hope  I  have  shown 
that,  without  any  measurement  of  distance  whatever,  the 
average  fall  of  surface  is  arrived  at  without  any  chance  of 
error,  if  the  span  of  the  instrument  is  always  the  same^ 
and  the  indices  are  accurately  made  (agreeing  with  that 
space)  in  the  first  instance. — J.  Bailey  Denton. 


The  woodcot  above  shows  the  instrument— its  figure 
mV\9.txAn\n  tlif  rrsBon  of  iU  beioKCsllrd  the  *'  A  Level   '" 

•  iTioH finches,  which  feed  n\n\u\K  exflij«ivf)y  on  the  Nceti  o/ 
rat  ThUtle,  iirc  vtry  ab'jticlarit  In  thm  iiciKhboorlioofl.  The 
infrrenr*  u>  lie  drawn  from  ttiln  fact  t»  not  very  crtUitkblo  to 
»»»■  •rrlcuUwal  j/ractlce  of  the  dUtrict. 


The  angle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F,  i.  e., 
the  angle  made  by  the  hypothenuse  or  surface  with  the 
horizontal  line,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  line  dividing 
the  triangle  in  half,  with  the  vertical  line. 

Thus,  the  difference  of  height  between  D  and  E  may 
be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  natural  sine  of  the  angle 
D  E  F  (read  off  on  the  hd.T  q.%  k 'B  C,  if  the  index  repre- 
sents degrees),  by  the  length  of  the  ground  spanned  be- 
tween E  and  D.  In  the  A  Level,  this  is  already  done  ; 
and  instead  of  degrees  and  minutes,  inches  and  quarters 
are  divided  on  the  bar,  so  that  the  operator  may  at  once 
read  from  it  the  difference  of  height  between  the  two 
spots  upon  which  ths  instrument  stands,  and  vice  versa. 
If  it  is  required  to  sink  one  leg  an  inch  below  the  other, 
the  ground  is  lowered  until  the  plumb-line  strikes  the 
1-inch  division  of  the  inde?c  on  the  bar. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  at^a  certain  distance  from  the 
apex,  on  each  leg  a  line  of  sight  is  shown.  On  the  one 
leg  there  is  a  sliding  sight-hole  answering  to  a  fixed  in- 
dex, agreeing  with  that  on  the  bar  B  ;  on  the  other  leg, 
there  are  cross  hairs  fixed,  the  centre  of  which  are  ex- 
actly the  same  distance  from  the  apex  as  the  nonius  of 
the  index  on  the  opposite  leg.  The  line  of  sight  there- 
fore from  these  two  points  is  ever  parallel  with  the  base  , 
of  the  instrument. 

To  arrive  at  the  average  fall  of  surface  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  field,  the  instrument  must  be  placed  on  a 
level  by  means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  operator  must 
then  send  forward  his  asniatant-workman  to  the  spot  D, 
at  which  he  intends  to  end  his  drain,  with  a  stick  marked 
by  a  paper  fixed  in  it  at  a  height  C  above  the  ground, 


agreeing  with  the  height  of  tlic  cross  hairs  B,  above  the 
[  base  of  the  iostrumcot.     Ho  then  slides  up  or  dovrn  the 


THE  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM  IN  IRELAND. 
I  AM  well  pleased  to  find  this  system  making  its  way 
in  England,  and  am  not  surprised  it  should  encountec 
some  opposition.  But  that  the  objections  of  the  farmers, 
as  mentioned  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  of  the  12th 
October,  are  ill-founded,  I  tliink  no  better  proof  can  be 
offered  than  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  allot- 
ment system  in  Ireland,  where  with  its  modifications  it 
has  long  been  in  operation.  That  it  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  labourer  cannot  admit  of  question  ;  with- 
out it  he  could  not  exist  in  the  dearth  of  employment, 
and  with  the  low  price  of  labour,  in  few  places  exceeding. 
8fA  a  day :  that  it  is  of  much,  indeed  of  essential  service- 
to  the  farmer  is  evident,  for  without  it  he  could  not  pay 
his  labourers  ;  in  his  want  of  capital  it  is,  in  more  than 
nine  cases  in  ten,  his  only  means  of  working  his  ground; 
it  constitutes  for  him  a  species  of  credit,  while  it  gives 
the  labourer  a  security  for  his  wages.  The  Irish  labourer, 
whose  day  clothes  are  often  his  only  night  covering,  whose 
bed  is  straw,  and  whose  dwelling  a  hovel,  is,  by  this 
allotment  system,  independent  of  the  workhouse  and  of 
parish  relief,  and  is  virtually  a  capitalist,  for  he  very 
generally  has,  through  it,  his  year's  provision  in  advance^ 
In  m:'ny  parts  of  Ireland,  the  pure  allotment  system 
obtains,  the  labourer  having  more  or  less  land  which  he 
holds  with  his  hovel,  and  when,  from  his  employer,  the 
rent  is  paid  by  his  labour,  at  a  stipulated  price — an  ar- 
rangement of  which  he  is  very  glad  to  avail  himself,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  he  will  give  a  higher  rent  for 
his  allotment  than  he  otherwise  would,  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portumna,  where 
labourers'  wages  were  only  ^d.  a  day,  without  meals  ;  bufe 
they  each  held  from  him  a  hovel,  with  an  acre  of  laud,  at 
30s.  a  year,  the  grazing  of  a  cow  at  SOs.,  some  h^y  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  the  cow,  at  from  20s.  to  30s.  a  ton; 
so  that  these  labourers  lived  as  comfortably  as  most 
people  of  their  class,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  their 
accounts  were  pretty  equally  balanced.  In  Tipperary,  I 
found  some  holding  a  hovel  and  an  acre  of  land  for  twa 
guineas  a  year,  the  summer  grazing  of  the  cow  at  two 
guineas,  and  the  wages  at  1\d.  a  day. 

What  I  would  call  a  modification  of  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, is  the  notorious  con-acre  plan  which  appears  to 
prevail  in  Connaught  and  the  central  districts  of 
Ireland.  Old  Grass-land  is  let  in  small  lots  to  the  poor 
people  for  two  or  three  crops  of  Potatoes  in  succession,  ■ 
followed  by  a  couple  of  crops  of  Oats,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  from  5/.  to  8/.  the  Irish  acre — that  is,  from  3/.  2s.  6c?- 
to  5/.  the  statute  acre,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the 
ground,  and  its  capability  of  giving  crops  with  or  without 
manure,  for  the  two  or  three  years  it  is  under  Potatoes  ;, 
and  from  3/.  to  4/.  annual  rent  of  the  statute  acre  for  the 
two  years  it  is  under  Oats.  Another  plan  more  general 
in  the  south,  is  the  occupation  of  a  hovel  and  a  perch 
or  two  of  land,  at  from  30s.  to  'lOs.  a  year,  and  a  portion 
of  land  ploughed  and  the  manure  placed  on  the  ridges 
ready  for  trenching  in  of  Potatoes,  at  from  5/.  to  8/.  the 
statute  acre,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  and 
manure,  the  labourer  seeding  the  land  and  doing  all  the 
labour  of  it,  and  working  out  the  rent  at  from  0(/.  to  Srf. 
a  day  :  in  these  cases  the  land  is  only  let  to  them  for  the 
crop. 

Now,  as  a  good  statute  acre  of  Potatoes  will  be  from 
8  to  12  tons,  and  as  they  are  worth  from  1/.  to  21.  a  ton, 
and  sometimes  more,  and  very  seldom  so  low  as  1/.,  we 
may  take  the  average — and  it  is  rather  a  low  one — at 
1/.  10s.  a  ton,  and  taking  the  average  of  produce  at  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  we  have  \^il.  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
Potatoes ;  and  as  the  average  rent  may  be  taken  at  QL  an 
acre,  we  find  that  the  ullotmcnt  system  virtually  doubles 
the  wages  of  tlie  labourer,  without  laying  any  additional 
cliarge  on  the  farmer. 

But  the  allotments  of  the  roorer  classes  of  Ireland  are 
undt^r  the  worst  possible  treatment;  and  as  we  may  expect 
more  and  superior  mana[;cment  in  the  allotments  in  Eng- 
land, so  we  may  expect  fur  more  beneficial  results.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  Haying  Hint  an  acre  of  ground, 
under  proper  treatment  (and  1  will,at  some  future  period, 
submit  courses  for  an  acre  and  smaller  lots),  will  give  an 
Englibh  peasant  aa  much  Potatoes  and  vegetablea  as  ho 
chooses  to  cut,  a  fat  pig  at  Christmas,  and  the  support 
of  u  small  cow,  such  aa  our  K'crry,  with  the  exception  of 
her  hay,  fur  the  jciir.  llnlf  an  acre  may  give  him  his 
Potatoes,  vegetables,  and  pig  or  pigs. 
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I  assure  the  farmers  of  England  that  I  never  yet  knew  |  1400  corns.  These  Mr.  Woods  planted  the  ensuing  year, 
an  Irishman  rendered  so  independent  of  his  employer  as    with  the  greatest  attention,  in  a  Wheat  field  :  the   crop 


to  become  a  saucy  and  bad  servant  from  his  possessing 
his  bit  of  land  -,  it  is  attended  with  a  contrary  effect,  for 
his  dread  of  losing  it  is  such  that  he  is  made  much  more 
subservient,  and  more  to  be  depended  on,  tlian  the  casual 
day  labourer.  He  becomes,  indeed,  an  interested  person, 
end  I  have  known  him  even  submit  to  a  blow  from  his 
employer,  rather  than  leave  his  service  and  lose  his  land. 
I  have  resided  in  Ireland  nearly  27  years,  and  may, 
therefore,  speak  with  some  confidence  on  this  subject. — 
J.  M.  Goodiffe,  Granard. 


Home  Correspondence- 

Mildew  on  Barley. — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  little  black  specks, 
which  are  so  common  on  the  straw  of  the  late  Barley 
crops,  are  a  form  of  the  true  mildew  which  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  Wheat.  I  have  never  observed  Puccinia  graminis 
on  Barley  before,  and  the  heaps  of  spores  are  so  small, 
and  completely  concealed  beneath  the  cuticle,  that  their 
real  nature  would  scarcely  be  suspected.  The  parasite  is 
too  imperfectly  developed  to  be  at  all  injurious.  The 
grains,  especially  in  shady  parts  of  the  field,  are  much 
infested  with  Cladosporium  herbarum,  which  makes  them 
nearly  black,  and  there  is  scattered  over  the  leaves  and 
sheaths  a  minute  club-shnped,  jointed  parasite,  which 
gives  them  a  speckled  appearance.  The  crops  themselves 
are  very  heavy,  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  weather,  in  tolerable 
order,  and  it  is  thought  will  yield  a  fair  sample:  the 
heaviest  crop  was  not  sown  till  the  I7th  of  June.  Those 
portions  only  which  were  reaped  have  suffered  from  the 
wet,  in  consequence  of  the  sheaves  being  more  tightly 
bound,  and  therefore  not  admitting  so  free  a  current  of 
air.  The  mould  which  your  Buckinghamshire  corres- 
pondent fouud  on  Wheat,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  form 
of  Erysiphe  communis,  has  been,  I  believe,  almost  uni- 
versal, but  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  case  that  I  have 
witnessed,  to  have  been  injurious  to  the  produce,  though 
so  very  abundant.  With  us,  those  portions  of  the  leaves 
and  sheaths  were  most  affected  that  were  covered  with  the 
red  rust,  a  parasite  which,  though  so  much  dreaded  on 
the  Continent,  even  more  than  mildew,  as  it  should  seem 
from  Philippar's  account,  does  not  appear  in  Great 
Britain  to  do  much  harm,  at  least  to  the  red  Wheats. 
—M.J.S. 

Gypsum  and  Guano. — In  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
for  Oct.  19,  a  correspondent  is  informed,  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  gyjisum  would  tend  to  fis  the  ammonia  in 
guano  unless  both  were  dissolved  in  water.  From  some 
experiments  ^rhich  I  have  recently  made,  it  appears  that 
gypsum  acts  upon  the  insoluble  part  of  guano,  and  pro- 
duces a  soluble  sulphate;  nothing  more  than  perfect 
contact  of  the  tfvo  compounds  being  effected  by  the 
water  in  which  they  are  placed.  After  washing  a  portion 
of  guano  very  frequently  for  several  days,  until  every 
trace  of  its  soluble  salts  was  removed,  I  added  50  grains 
of  gypsum  to  100  grains  of  the  insoluble  residuum  of  the 
guano.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  decided 
action  had  commenced.  The  evaporation  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  water  in  which  the  gypsum  and  guano  were  placed, 
gave  a  large  supply  of  microscopic  crystals,  and  about 
10  grains  of  soluble  sulphates,  the  suljihate  of  ammonia 
being  one,  were  ultimately  obtained.  My  former  short 
notice  on  this  subject  showed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  gypsum  fixes  ammonia,  if  its  salts  be  dissolved  in 
water;  and  by  the  present  experiment  it  appears  that, 
under  the  action  of  gypsum,  even  insoluble  portions  of 
guano  may  be  made  immediately  available  for  the  food  of 
plants.  This  effect,  resulting  from  the  perfect  contact 
of  two  insoluble  bodies,  will  seem  to  be  the  less  sur- 
prising, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  ev.'in  two  elements,  two 
of  the  metals,  when  placed  in  contact,  not  in  water,  but 
in  atmospheric  air,  immediately  liquefy  each  other. — 
J.  B.  Jieade,  Stone,  Aylesbury. 

Jiailroads. — Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  these  railroad  works  that  are  everywhere  inter- 
secting our  properties,  and  absorbing  our  land?  It  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  what  the  results  of  this  all-absorbing  mania 
may  be  in  regard  to  rents  and  rent-charge,  and  as  affecting 
the  aggregate  produce  !  Farmers  should  be  looking  out  ; 
and  the  sooner  they  get  leases  of  their  landlords  the 
better,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  them  and  their  families. 
The  venerable  Laureat,  ac  in  your  newspaper  of  last  week, 
may  well  protest,  though,  alas,  in  vain !  And  another  in 
Tain  supplicates  for  the  favourite  and  cherished  Elm  or 
Oak  of  his  early  care.  Should  the  Colossus  of  Roads 
penetrate  the  park  of  Blair  Athol  and  others,  where  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  planted  their  pairs  of  Oaks, 
would  they  be  spared  ?  But  the  pocket,  of  course,  before 
the  refined  pretensions  of  sentiment,  and  the  M.P.  will 
be  the  arbiter  after  all ;  and  if  he  be  a  proprietor,  we  can 
see  (without  the  aid  of  Lord  liosse's  telescope),  which 
way  his  vote  will  go.  But  consider  what  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  the  rail  has  already  taken  out  of  all  possi- 
bility of  cultivation,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. — 
An  Early  Co7i{ribu(or,  and  an  Original  Subscriber. 

Chidham  JVheat. — I  transcribe  for  you,  from  ''Young's 
Survey  of  Sussex,"  published  by  the  Agricultural  Board 
in  1813,  the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety  of 
Wheat : — **  The  farming  world  is  certainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Woods  (of  Chidham),  for  a  valuable  acquisition,  in 
bringing  into  cultivation,  what  with  justice  has  been 
called,  and  is  a  new  sort  of  Wheat,  the  Chidham  White, 
or  Hedge-wheat.  The  origin  of  it  was  this  : — As  Mr. 
Woods  was  occasionally  walking  over  his  fields,  he  met 
with  a  single  plant  of  Wheat  growing  in  a  hedge.  This 
plant    contained    30    fair    ears,  in   which    were  found 


from  these  1400  corns  produced  8|lbs.  of  seed,  which 
he  planted  the  same  year,  and  the  produce  amounted 
to  48  gallons  ;  this  he  drilled,  and  it  yielded  15„j  quart- 
ers, 9- gal  Ion  measure.  Having  now  raised  a  large 
quantity  of  seed,  he  partly  drilled,  and  in  part  sowed, 
the  last  produce  broadcast,  over  rather  more  than 
50  acres  of  land,  and  he  gained  38-?f  loads — 20  loads  of 
this  quantity  was  sold  for  seed  at  15/.  IBs.  per  load. 
The  Wheat,  upon  trial,  was  found  to  be  so  fine,  that 
Mr.  Woods  had  an  immediate  demand  for  a  far  greater 
quantity  than  he  could  spare  for  sale  ;  1792  turned  out 
a  bad  yielding'  year,  otherwise  the  last  produce  would 
have  fully  equalled  45  loads.  With  respect  to  the 
sample  of  Chidham  Wheat,  it  is  while,  of  a  very  fine 
berry,  and  remarkably  long  in  the  straw,  so  as  to  stand 
in  a  wet  summer  full  G  feet  in  height.  The  seed  is  now 
(1813),  dispersed  over  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  other 
counties,  and  much  cultivated  about  Guildford.— J".  S. 

The   Cotsivolds. — In  your  Gazette  for  Oct.  5,  I  find 
among  your  "Notices  to  Correspondents,"  in  reply  to 
*'  G.",  you  describe  the  soil  of  the  Cotswold  hills  to  be 
**  poor,  thin,  and  brashy."     I  have  resided  the  greatest 
part  of  ray  life  upon  the  Cotswolds,  at  Salperton,  which 
is  situated  between  Northleach  and  Andoversford,  and 
though  much  of  our  soil  is  as  you  describe,  I  do  not 
believe  it  varies  more  in  any  part  of  England.     I  can 
answer  for  it  that  in  my  parish  we  have  not  one  ground 
without  a  variety  of  soils.     Some  of  our  stone  brash  is 
quite  deep  in  soil  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  valleys),  as 
you  will   suppose  when  I   mention  that  I   have  grown 
many  of  the  large  Belgian  Carrots,  five  pounds  weight, 
without  manure,  upon   a  farm  which  was  so  wretchedly 
cultivated  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  in  hand  four  years 
ago.     We  have,  also,  a  good  deal  of  very  stiff  clay,  and 
still  more  of  a  very  deep  soil,  called  in  the  country  a 
dead  earthy  soil,  on  which,  as  elsewhere,  great  benefit  is 
derived  from  paring  and  burning,  though  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  some  few  landlords  are,  to  the  injury  of  their  land 
and  the  ruin  of  their  tenants,  discontinuing  it.  You  then 
say,  "  No  cheese  is  made  there."     Of  course  not  in  the 
same  quantities  as  in  the  vale  ;  but  I  will  answer  for  it 
that,  upon  at  least   one-third  of   our  farms,  cheese  is 
made.     Cheese  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial  in 
my  parish,  and  it  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
taste  it.     You  then  say,  "Turnips  are  sown  broadcast; 
but  the  farmers  rarely  use  artificial  manure."     Now  I 
should    much    like  to  know  where   you  obtained  your 
information,  for  it  would  almost  puzzle  you  to  find  one 
farm  where  the  Turnips  are  all  sown  broadcast,  certainly 
in  our  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  understand  at  the  Ciren- 
cester Cattle  Show,  nearly  all  the  competitors  for  the 
best  field  of  Turnips,  raised  them  with  artificial  manure, 
and  if  not  upon   the  ridge  system,  by  drilling  upon  the 
plain  surrace.     I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  one  far- 
mer who  does  not  use  some   sort   of  artificial  manure. 
There  was  one  of  my  father's  tenants  who  never  had,  and 
last  year  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  have  a  few  loads  of 
straw,  and  pay  him  with  bones,  which  bones  I  stipulated 
to  put  on   with  my  drop-drill,     I  did  this  in  a  great 
measure   to   remove   prejudice,  and  though  we  only  put 
4  bushels  per  acre  with,  I  believe,  about  16  of  turf  ashes, 
he  has   got  better  Turnips  there  than  any  part  of  the 
field  with  farm-yard   manure  :  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  large  grub,  which  has  destroyed  thousands  of  acres 
of  Turnips  upon  the  Cotswolds  this  year,  he  would  have 
had  a  very  fine  crop.     I  was  in  great  hopes  somebody 
else  would  have  taken  notice  of  your  paragraph,  but  this 
not  being  the  case,  I  could  not  refrain  from  answering  it 
myself.     I  will,   if  you  wish   it,  give  you  some   slight 
account  of  the  Cotswold  system  of  farming  from  time  to 
time.     [Thp.nk  you]. —  T.  B.  Browne.      [You  needed  to 
have  read  "G.'s"  communication, tohave  become  qualified 
as  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  our  answer  to  it.     The  state- 
ments  as  to  cheese-making,  and  the   use   of   artificial 
manures  are,  comparatively  speaking,   correct,  i.  e.  but 
very  little  cheese  is  made,  and  but  very  little  artificial 
manure  —  in  the  sense  in   which  "  G."  employed   the 
term — is  used.     We  know  that   the    drill    cultivation 
of  Turnips  is  rapidly  acquiring  general  adoption  on  the 
Cotswolds,  but  that  does   not  hinder  us  from  admitting 
the  truth  of  "  G.'s"  supposition,  that  broadcast  culture 
still  to  a  great  extent  exists.] 

Allotments. — I  have  read  with  interest  all  that  your 
columns  have  contained  on  this  subject,  and  am  myself 
endeavouring  to  pursue  some  such  system  in  the  village 
where  I  reside,  convinced  that  it  presents  a  very  im- 
portant means  by  which  to  improve  the  condition  of  an 
invaluable  class  of  the  community.  The  suggestion  I 
have  to  offer,  is  therefore,  made  in  no  unfriendly  spiritj 
yet  I  confess  I  am  not  [without  very  strong  misgivings 
that  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  system  of  providing 
the  labourer  with  a  patch  of  ground  for  bis  own  cultiva- 
tion may  become  established,  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
his  dependent  state  to  turn  this  present  well-intentioned 
scheme  .of  good  against  him,  and  convert  it  into  a 
medium  by  which  still  further  to  lower  his  condition.  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  made  a  handle  to  lower  still  further 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  that  the  farmer, 
taking  into  calculation  the  advantages  which  a  labourer 
and  his  family  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
little  allotment,  will  convert  them  into  an  element  by 
which  to  measure  the  minimum  daily  or  weekly  stipend 
on  which  a  labouring  man  may  subsist.  The  allotment 
system,  by  this  perversion  of  its  humane  intent,  may  thus, 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  promote  the  very  evil  it  is  meant 
to  correct,  its  first  tendency  being  to  increase  population 
by  improving  the  condition  of  the  present  generation. 


its  remote  consequences  will  be  a  return  of  the  privations 
and  poverty  consequent  on  insufficient  wages,  and 
operating  upon  a  wider  spread  surface  of  society.  The 
probability  of  the  evil  is  more  obvious  than  the  preven- 
tive. It  becomes,  however,  the  duty  of  every  friend  to 
humanity  to  be  alive  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
a  measure  which  now  has  the  support  of  the  most  phi- 
lanthropic spirits  of  the  age. — Busticus 

Professor  Johnstone^s  Lectures  in  Perth. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  explanation  of  the  great   variety  of  opinioa 
regarding  the  use  of  common  salt  as  a  manure.     Here 
Farmer  A.   had,  on  the  side  of  tlie  hill  facing  the  sea, 
applied  salt  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  ways,  but 
never  found   that  it  did  any  good.     B.  and  C,  in  the 
inland  valley,  had  also  used  it,   and  with  very  beneficial 
results.     Farmers  A.  and  B.  meet  in  the  market-room, 
and  among  other  subjects  a  discussion  arises  upon  the 
use  of  common  salt  as  a  manure.  Farmer^,  says,  "  I  have 
tried  it  often,  and  in  different  ways,  and  I  never  could 
discover  any  difference  in  favour  of  the  crops  that  had 
been  salted  beyond  those  that  had  not.     I  am,  therefore, 
satisfied  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  whatever,  so  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  use  no  more  of  it;  it  is  only  bo 
much  time  and  money  thrown  a^ray ;  and,  more  than  that, 
it  has  prevented  me  using  such  manures  as  might  have 
been  of  some  benefit ;  so  what  with  purchase-money  and 
carriage,  labourage  in  putting  it  on,  and  a  partial  failure 
of  my  crops,  that  might  have  been  so  much  better  had  I 
used  something  else,  and  not  depended  upon  it,  I  am  a 
considerable  loser,  and  have,  therefore,  learned  a  lesson 
I  am  likely  to  remember."     Upon  which  farmer  B.  says, 
"  I  am   rather   surprised  at  your  statements   regarding 
common  salt,  as  I  have  been  using  it  for  some  time,  and 
have  always  observed  a  very  decided  difference  in  favour 
of  the  crops  where  I  applied  it,  and  on  that  account  I  am 
likely  to   continue  to   use  it  while  I  am  satisfied  of  its 
beneficial  results.*'     Another  farmer  from  the  sea  aspect 
says,  "  I  have  used  salt  a  good  deal,  and  can  confirm  the 
statement  of  my  friend  from  the  same  district,  that  it  is 
useless  as  a  manure,  and  have  also  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  it  up  ;  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses, 
telling  me  it  is  good  for  nothing."     In  this  way  the  dis- 
cussion goes  on,  those  from  the  A.  side  of  the  hill  being 
against   it,   and  those  from  B.  to   C,  &c.,  in  the  valley 
beyond,  as  invariably  for  it,  until  the  question  whether 
salt  is  of  any  use  as  a  manure  is  finally  put  to  the  vote. 
The  Professor  dwelt  upon  the  evil  tendency  of  such  an 
argument  upon'effects,  without  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
causes.    He  called  attention  to  a  Table  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  common  salt  contained  in  different  crops,  and 
explained  the  maximum  amount  that  any  land  was  likely 
to  require  of  it ;  and  that  on  the  sea  becoming  agitated 
by  the  winds  the  salt  which  rose  in  the  spray  and  was 
carried  on  to  the  land  was  of  considerable  quantity,  when 
it  was  found  that  houses  as  much  as  20  miles  inland  had 
their  windows  incrusted  with  it,  so  that  tracts  lying  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze  could  not  be  in  want  of 
it.     The   management   of  dunghills   then    came   to   be 
considered,  and  the  generally  bad  system  pursued.     He 
said  they   were  generally   placed   upon   the  driest  part 
of  the  steading,  and  if  that  was  not  dry  enough,  drains 
or    gutters     were    carefully    cut    from  them     to   some 
lower    place,  and    from    that    to    the    nearest    brook, 
where   the  best  and  richest  part  of  the  manure   found 
its   way  to    the   nearest  river,  and   washed  onwards  to 
the  sea.     The  Professor  here  said,  *'  What  would  you 
think  if,  on  your  going  home  at  night  to  tea,  you  found 
that  the  water  had  all  been  drawn,  and  that  nothing  was 
left  but  the  leaves.^     You  would  be  likely  to  complain; 
but  under  such  circumstances  you  would  have  no  more 
reason  to  do  so  than  your  farms  have  to  complain;  yoa 
waste  your  farmyard  tea,  and  you  CJrry  to  your  land  the 
leaves." — A  Subscriber. 

Two  Crops  per  Annum. — In  the  counties  of  Berks  and 
O.'sford,  Turnips  or  Rapeis  very  often  sown  with  Beans  or 
Peas ;  the  seed  is  sown  sometimes  between  the  rows  with 
a  small  hand-drill,  and  sometimes  broadcast  just  before 
the  last  hoeing  ;  I  have  Tankard  Turnips  sown  with  Beans 
this  season,  now  ready  to  be  fed  off  with  sheep,  some  of 
the  roots  weighing  from  31b.  to  41b.  The  crop  of  Beans 
was  very  good. — J.  C,  C 

Prevention  of  the  Fly  in  Sheep. — I  have  heard  thataa 
excellent  way  of  preventing  sheep  being  struck  with  the 
fly,  is  to  mix  train  oil  and  sulphur  to  a  moderately  thick 
substance,  and  then  occasionally  draw  a  brush  down  the 
back  of  each  animal,  during  the  season  that  the  fly  is 
about.  Once  a  month  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  Can  you 
say  if  it  is  effectual,  or  will  some  practical  farmer  give 
his  opinion  on  the  subject ?—/li.  A.  S.  [Your  plan 
will  very  frequently  succeed  in  preventing  the  attack  of 
the  fly,  but  a  more  simple  and  effectual  method  is  the 
occasional  application  of  coarse  whale  oil. —  W,  C.  S.I 

Fire-clay  as  a  Manure. —Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  says, 
(p.  092,  Agricultural  Gazelle,  184 4),  Mr.  Sprot "  planted 
two  Potatoes  with  a  large  spadeful  of  well  rotted  hotbed 
stable-dung,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil;  two  others 
he  planted  about  18  inches  from  the  above,  incorporating 
with  the  soil  an  English  pint  of  Garnkirk  fire-clay."  I 
do  not  think  the  experiment  conclusive  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  fertilising  quality  of  the  Garnkirk  fire-clay,  for 
though  this  clay  might  make  the  soil  more  retentive  or 
attractive  of  moisture,  and  so  far  of  service  to  these  two 
Potatoes,  yet  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  dunged 
ground,  they  probably  received  as  much  benefit  from  the 
effluvia  that  proceeded  from  it  as  the  dunged  Potatoes 
did,  while  this  proximity  would,  if  the  clay  is  attractive 
of  moisture,  which  it  probably  is,  have  tended  to  deprive 
the  dunged  Potatoes  of  moisture,  to  which  the  stable- 
dung  also  assisted.  Had  the  dung  been  of  the  byre  in- 
stead of  the  stable,  and  the  distance  greater,  I  think  the 


ivhile,  if  my  anticipations  should  unhappily  be  realised,    ^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^een  different.— J.  */.  Goodiffe. 
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Hop  Garden. — I  una  about  to  commence  a  Hop-yard,  1 
but  being  myself  iuexpeiienced  iu  the  system,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  my  neighbours  for  ioformatioa.  I  find  they 
invariably  recommend  the  removal  of  all  the  male  (or 
barren)  plants,  under  the  idea  that  as  they  never  bear, 
they  are  useless.  I  know  practical  men  are  often  right 
when  they  seem  to  be  wrong,  but  I  should  have  expected 
that  the  perfection,  if  not  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the 
Hop,  would  have  been  best  secured  by  impregnation.  I 
should,  therefore,  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  favour 
me  with  your  opinion  on  the  point ;  informing  me  what 
is  the  practice  among  the  best  growers  in  Kent,  Sussei, 
&c.,  and  pirticularly  how  many  barren  plants  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  in  every  hundred.  I  presume  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  them  singly,  and  not  two  or  three  plants 
together,  as  is  the  general  course.  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  plan*-  ten  per  cent,  I  should  further  be  obliged  by  the 
names  of  the  best  kinds,  Kent  Hops  especially;  of  the 
hardiest  and  best  bearing,  and  an  intimation  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  from  whom  proper  cuttings  might 
be  obtained.  I  understand  Hop-growers  themselves,  and 
not  nurserymen,  provide  them. — Ilumulus,  Bradford. 

How  to  store  Cabbages. — Peter  Mackenzie  tells  us 
*'  the  Cabbages  are  put  in  heaps  in  a  manner  like  cast- 
iron  bullets  in  an  arsenal ;"  but  as  few  English  farmers 
have  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  at  Woolwich,  and 
as  many  of  those  of  the  interior  have  not  even  seen  an 
iron  bullet,  let  alone  an  arsenal,  they  may  not  understand 
how  a  pile  of  balls  is  made.  As  it  may  also  give  Cab- 
bage-growers more  confidence  in  storing,  to  be  informed 
that  over  a  large  tract  of  country  it  is  generally  done  with 
success,  I  will  state  the  practice  throughout  the  province 
of  Connaught  and  neighbouring  parts.  About  a  month 
before  Christmas  the  Cabbages  (the  roots  being  cut  off), 
are  ranged  as  close  as  possible  in  parallel  rows  of  any 
length — suy  sis  rows  ;  on  the  tops  of  these,  five  parallel 
rows  are  ranged ;  on  these  again  four  rows  ;  on  these 
three,  then  two,  and  one  row  finishes  the  heap  ;  a  little 
straw  is  placed  over  them  to  keep  the  earth  from  them, 
and  they  are  covered  about  afoot  thick  with  earth  beaten 
down  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  rain ;  they  are  thus 
finished  off  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  no  straw  or  any- 
thing is  mixed  with  them.  ;Of  course  advantage  is 
taken  of  a  dry  day;  and  it  is  better  to  lay  the  tops  down- 
wards, that  any  moisture  may  drain  from  them.  The 
first  rows  may  either  be  placed  on  the  surface,  or  a  pit 
may  be  ex';ivated  to  the  tile. — </,  HI.  Goodijfe. 

Sea  D'icklhoru, — Will  your  correspondent  "  M.  D.  P.," 
who,  ia  your  Gazette  of  the  26lh  of  last  month,  alludes 
t-o  the  pUnt  called  Sea  Buckthorn,  favour  us  with  some 
further  particulars  respecting  it  ?  From  the  properties 
he  describes  it  to  jiossess — of  growing  freely  on  sand- 
hills, and  especially  of  not  being  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  rabbits — ic  would  be  most  valuable  in  some  localities. 
Will  it  grow  and  be  useful  as  underwood,  and  in  inland 
districts  ?  Perhaps  "  M.  D.  P.,"  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, will  oblige  us  by  describing  it  more  par- 
ticularly, and  state  if  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
parts  tb'.n  ihoie  referred  to.  Upon  inquiry,  I  cannot 
find  that  it  U  known  under  the  name  in  question. — An 
Old  Subscriber. 

A  Correspondent,  in  the  Number  of  the  Gazette  for 
Oct.  2fi,  asks  who  is  the  author  of  the  saying  that  *'  who- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  Corn,  or  two  blades  of  Grass 
t3  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  one  only  grew  before, 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together."  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the  King  of 
Efobdingnag  made  the  observation  to  Mr.  Lemuel 
GttUiver.— i?t/.  S. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Council  resumed  their  sittings  for  the  Session, 
at  the  Society's  House  in  Hanover-sqtiare,  on  Wednesday 
lost,  the  G'h  of  November.  Present — William  Miles, 
Esq.,  Nf.P.,  in  the  chair  ;  Viscount  Hill,  Colonel  Austen, 
Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Bennett,  Esq. ; 
French  Burke,  Esq.;  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.;  T.  B. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.;  Stephen  Grantham,  Esq.; 
Henry  Handley,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  W,  H. 
Hjrett,  Ej^q. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Francis  Pym,  Esq.  ; 
Jame5  Allen  Ransome,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Sewell,  William 
Shaw,  Eiq. ;  and  ProfcBBor  Solly. 

Henry  Urummond,  Esq.,  of  Albury  Park,  nccr  Guild- 
ford, Surrey,  wag  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following 
gentlrmen  Members  of  the  Society. 

XalU-t,  Hon.  anil  Rev.  W.  Clictwyntl,  Ombersley,  Worcester 

Jonev,  W,  TiUIey,  Gwynfryn,  AhcryBtwitfi,  S.  W, 

Gibsut,  Men*,  Mainiaii'l,  St.  Lawrence,  JcrHcy 

Bouthftmpton,  Lord,  Whiuitbury  Lodge,  Towccstcr,  Nortliamp- 
tonshiie 

TboinMin,  Henry,  rnmroic,  Clltlieroo,  Lancasblro 

Roper,  John,  Fo.'cott,  Bucklnghum 

Grant,  John,  Dartmoutli,  Dcvunnhire 

(heen,  lUv.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Uadliy,  Davcntry,  Northampton- 
thlre 

Smith,  ncojajjiin,  CoIcI»ro&kc  Park,  Tonbridgc,  Kent 

Ormerod,  Gt-orgc.    D.C.L.,   P.R.S.,  Scdbury   I'ark,   Clicpatow, 
Monrof^ilhihlre 

Galplnc,  Kichard,  Lymln(;ton,  Ilantj. 

H«n<Jcr»,  Hamucl,  I>^ker»,  Hcmel  Jlemiutcd,  Jlcrts. 

WM!lain«,  Leigh,  Parnham,  Surrey 

Fi?r  A?<CB».— Mr.  R.  Barki'.u,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Coromiltce,  laid  before  the  Council  the  Report  of 
the  Socicty'ii  fundi  on  the  loBt  day  of  the  preriouB 
mor.tli  ;  from  which  it  appffared  that  the  «moutit 
of  itivcUcd  «!-ipitaI  naR  7700/.,  and  tho  current  cuhh- 
bilftnfc  in  the  hands  of  the  bankcr>j,  •J2H/,  Thiti  Report 
wa«  tt.cn  confirmed,  and  cheques  ordered  for  the  various 
payment*  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

Coi,ONKi.  Ai;iTKV  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  largi  amoujit  of  arrears  of  Buhacription  atill  re 


maining  unpaid,  notwithstanding  the  constant  reference 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  subject,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  no  less  than  1223/.  of  arrears  during  the  last  six 
months  ;  and  trusted  that  some  still  more  vigorous  and 
decisive  step  would  be  taken  by  the  Council  to  insure  the 
payment  of  the  subscriptions  as  they  became  due  from 
year  to  year,  and  thus  remove  the  anomalous  condition 
under  which  the  accounts  of  the  Society  were  placed  by 
the  omission  of  annual  payments,  and  the  conaeqaent 
accumulation  of  arrears. 

Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Kinder 
having  stated  the  success  which  had  attended  the  efforts 
they  had  made  in  their  respective  counties  of  Bedford- 
shire, Essex,  and  Hertfordfllaire,  as  Honorary  Collectors 
of  the  Society's  subscriptions  from  the  members  residing 
within  those  districts,  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
tinue their  exertions  in  the  care  of  such,  collection,  and 
to  aid  the  Council  in  extending  the  system  of  such 
friendly  co-operation,  through  members  of  the  Council, 
to  other  counties.  Mr.  Pym  then  gave  notice,  that  at 
the  Monthly  Council  to  be  held  on  the  "lih  of  December 
next,  he  should  move,  "  That  county  or  district  collec- 
tors should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Society." 

Elections  of  Council. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Council 
resolved  unanimously,  that  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee,  should  be  requested 
to  accept  tlie  office  of  a  Trustee  of  the  Society,  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lockley  Meire,  of  Couud  Harbour,  near 
Shrewsbury,  was  elected  a  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Gough,  of  Gravel  Hill, 
near  Shrewsbury. 

Implements  at  Southampton.  —  Mr.  Parkes, 
Consulting-Engineer  to  the  Society,  communicated  to  the 
Council  the  doubt  and  difficulty  under  which  he  this  year 
laboured  in  drawing  up  his  report  on  the  trial  and  exhi- 
bition of  Implements  at  the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  from  the  circumstanceof  his  acting  at  South- 
ampton simply  as  the  mechanical  referee  of  the  Judges, 
and  not  as  formerly  as  an  actual  judge  himself — an 
arrangement  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  placed  him 
under  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  inspector  of  the  im- 
plements, and  excluded  him  from  the  more  immediate 
communication  with  the  judges  at  the  trials  which  de- 
termined their  awards,  and  which  was  essential  to  his 
being  enabled  to  make  a  complete  and  satisfactory  Report. 
The  folloxing  resolution  was  then  passed  : — "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  after  considering  the  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  Mr.  Parkes,  tbat  Mr.  Parkes 
should  draw  up  the  Report  from  the  reports  of  the 
Judges,  for  which  they  are  solely  responsible  ;  but  that 
upon  all  trials  which  he  himself  viewed,  it  will  becomps- 
tent  for  him  te  make  any  remarks  he  may  think  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  upon  tlie  whole  mechanical  appearance 
of  the  Show.'* 

Mr.  Shaw  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  Monthly 
Council  in  December  he  should  move  :— "  That  the  trials 
of  implements  be  in  future  made  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Society  may  find  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  not  confined  to  the  Annual  Country 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting.— Earl  Spencer,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Shrewsbury  Committee,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  that 
place  next  year  ;  and  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  reported 
the  result  of  his  personal  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  and  his 
interview  with  the  owner  of  the  fields  intended  for  the 
trial  of  implements,  and  which  had  been  now  placed, 
agreeably  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr. 
Miles,  the  stewards  of  that  department,  under  proper 
cultivation  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Gibbs  also  reported 
that  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Taylor  had  undertaken  the 
trial  of  the  Wheat,  selected  at  Southampton  for  cultiva- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Society's  prize. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon,  of  Naish,  near 
Bristol,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Council,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  place  the  sum  of  30/.  at  their  dis- 
posal, as  a  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Influence  of 
Electricity  on  Vegetation.  The  Council  ordered  their 
thanks  to  be  giyen  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  this  liberal  offer, 
and  referred  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
monthly  Council.  Mr.  Shaw  expressed  his  regret  to 
find  that  all  the  Essays  to  which  the  prizes  of  the 
Society  hud  been  awarded,  had  not  been  published  in 
the  Journal  ;  for,  although  the  one  in  which  he  was 
himself  much  interested — "  On  the  Mechanical  Proper- 
ties of  the  Plough  " — had  been  placed,  he  was  inforraeJ, 
in  the  h:ind3  of  Us  lamented  author,  the  late  Rev.  W.  L. 
Rham,  for  revision  and  c,\t;;nsion,  and  remained  incom- 
plete at  the  time  of  his  decease,  there  were  other  Essays 
to  whicli  prizes  had  been  awarded,  but  wliich  had  not 
yet  been  published. — The  Chairman  explained  to  Mr. 
Sliaw,  that,  independently  of  the  I'JHsays,  which  it  was 
thought  not  desirable  to  publiah  under  their  present 
form  in  the  Journal,  there  were  several  others  whose  ap- 
pearance was  d-luyeU  in  consequence  of  tlie  extent  to 
wliich  the  pages  of  the  Journal  had  been  occupif  d  by  the 
Prize  Reports  on  the  furniiug  of  the  variuuH  counties 
already  oelectcd  for  conBideration  ;  that  on  the  county 
of  Norfolk  having  proved  bo  voluminous  that  its  author 
hud  preferred  its  entire  publication  on  his  own  account, 
to  the  rtquisite  abridgment  of  itb  dctuila  lor  the 
Journal, 

Asheh  ok  Plants. — The  MAnauiH  ok  Northamp- 
ton, and  Sir  John  Joiinstoni',,  Hurt,,  M.I'.,  eummu- 
nicutcd  to  tin;  Council  a  propuMul,  on  the  part  of  the 
lihtinh  Asauciatiou,  that  the  Sucicty  uhuuld  join  with  Ihut 


body,  in  contributing  a  sum  of  money  from  its  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  series  of  analyses  on 
the  ashes  of  plants,  from  various  localities,  to  be  made 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Professor  Gra- 
ham, who  had  liberally  placed  his  services  on  this  occasion 
gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  Institutions.  The 
consideration  ofthis  question  was  postponed  until  the 
monthly  Council  in  December. 

The  communications  of  M.  Hugues  on  his  sowing 
machine  having  been  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee, 
and  his  offer  of  a  model  accepted,  thanks  were  ordered 
for  the  numerous  donations  made  to  the  Society,  and  the 
Council  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  until  Wednesday,  the 
20ih  of  November. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Groombridge. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  thia  Asso- 
ciation the  following  remarks  were  made: — Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  Penshurst,  said  that  last  year  he  sowed  a  field 
of  Swede  Turnips  in  rows.  One  part  of  the  field  he 
manured  with  good  rotten  dung  from  the  fatting  stalls,  at 
the  rate  of  30  loads  per  acre.  Close  beside  it  he  drilled 
in  guano,  at  the  rate  of  2h  cwt.  per  acre.  The  Turnips 
where  the  guano  was  placed  were  the  best  up  till  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  when  he  fed  them  oft',  and  the 
crop  in  that  field  this  summer  was  quite  as  good  where 

the  guano  was  put  as  where  he  manured  it  with  dung 

Mr.  G.  Wickens  had  used  guano  on  meadow  land,  and 
one  could  tell  to  an  inch  where  it  was  laid,  the  Grass  was 
so  greatly  improved, — Capt.  Aitchison  spoke  from  expe- 
rience of  the  effect  of  manuring  with  soot  on  his  land. 
The  eight-acre  field,  where  the  ploughing-match  was  held 
last  year,  he  sowed  with  Wheat,  and  top-dressed  it  with 
soot,  in  the  autumn,  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  he  had  a  most  excellent  crop  of  Wheat,  and  a  finer 
piece  of  young  seeds  he  scarcely  ever  saw. — The  chairman 
believed,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  mould  taken  from 
hedges  and  mixed  with  dung  or  lime  was  a  very  favourite 
manure  witli  the  farmers.  Now,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  by  spreading  this  mould  over  their  land  they  sowed 
a  great  many  weeds,  else  where  did  the  great  quantity  of 
weeds  found  in  the  farmers'  fields  come  from  ?  He  saw, 
go  where  he  would,  a  great  many  weeds,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  mould  taken  from  the  ditches, 
although  it  might  be  valuable  to  the  land,  contained  a 
great  many  weeds.  He  thought  that  artificial  manures 
were  preferable  in  this  respect :  they  did  no  liarm. — Capt. 
Aitchison  was  of  opinion  that  the  farmers  were  too  apt 
to  spare  the  labour  of  turning  the  mould  heaps  suffi- 
ciently often  to  destroy  the  weeds.  His  mode  was  to 
turn  the  mix  hills  three  times  at  least,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied it  paid  the  farmer.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  seeds 
were  brought  into  life  and  destroyed  before  being  carried 
into  the  fields. 

Saffron  Walden. — The  following  are  portions  of  a 
speech  by  Ph.  Pusey  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  a  late  Meeting  of 
this  Society  : — He  said  there  was  one  subject  that  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  country — the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  and  on  that 
point  he  would  beg  to  throw  out  some  considerations  for 
them  to  pass  their  opinion  upon.  He  would  say  that  he 
thought  credit  was  due  to  Lord  John  Manners  for  his 
endeavours  to  revive  the  old  amusements  of  the  peasantry 
of  this  country.  He  might  quote  a  practical  authority 
on  the  subject — the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
who  told  him  in  1830,  when  outrages  took  place,  that 
they  would  all  remember  that  there  were  about  30  parishes 
in  Hampshire,  known  as  the  cricket  parishes,  and  in 
these  parishes  no  disturbances  occurred.  Emigration 
was  talked  of  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  felt ;  but  he  thought 
those  who  talked  of  this  were  not  aware  that  the  popula- 
tion had  flowed  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  other 
parts,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  a  year.  He  did  not 
think  this  could  be  looked  oa  as  a  national  remedy  for 
what  was  called  the  "  surplus  population."  Then  they  had 
the  allotment  system  proposed,  and  on  that  subject  he 
would  speak  confidently.  Me  was  aware  that  there  were 
objections  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  ;  he  found 
that  was  so  when  he  carried  it  into  effect  14  years  ago  ; 
but  that  was  passed  away,  and  the  farmers,  he  believed, 
no  longer  feared  allotments.  For  the  last  14  years  he 
had  had  400  or  500  allotment  tenants,  and  it  certainly 
had  answered  extremely  well.  But  still,  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  palliation  ;  it  was  not  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  present  want  of  employment  ;  that  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  employment  by  the  landlord  of  the  surplus 
population  of  the  villages  during  the  season,  in  permanent 
improvements  of  the  soil.  He  learned  this  from  his 
relative  Lord  Kinnaird,  who,  30  years  ago,  used  to 
employ  tt  number  of  labourers  in  improvements  on  his 
estates  ;  Mr.  Pusey  had  done  the  same  himself:  and  he 
believed,  if  he  could  get  this  principle  established  in 
every  parish,  we  should  hear  no  more  for  some  years  of 
a  surplus  population.  He  did  not  think  gentlemen  were 
aware  of  Low  far  money  would  go  in  improvemenls.  If 
they  had  men  for  10s.  a  week  for  the  winter  months,  for 
300/.  they  might  employ  00  labourers,  and  they  would 
not  only  benefit  them  but  all  the  other  labourers,  because 
as  a  liltle  corn  thrown  in  would  sometimes  spoil  the 
whole  mwrket,  so  if  they  withdrew  these  labourers  they 
rendered  employment  better  for  all  the  others.  Then  the 
question  came.  Where  were  the  landlords  to  find  funds 
for  this  purpose  ?  He  knew  this  country  well,  and  he 
knew  then;  was  not  a  place  from  Plymouth  to  lirrnick  in 
which  landlords  might  not  make  improvementB  ;  but 
wiicn  the  Iciiant  was  short  of  money,  the  landlord  gene- 
rally would  he  short  of  money  too.  But  he  would  tell 
lliern  how  to  find  funds.  There  were  many  districts 
where  there  was  a  great  supcrlluity,  not  only  of  useless 
but  of  mischievous  timber,  uud  if  they  would  cut  that 
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6own,  whicU  excluded  the  sun  and  air  and  fed  on  the 
soil,  and  sell  it,  they  would  benefit  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer  too  by  laying  out  the  proceeds  in  under-draining 
the  soil.     There  was  another  mode  in  which  they  might 
find  money.     He  knew  that  on  some  properties  a  large 
sum  was  spent  in  the  preservation  of  game.     It  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  the  game  to  cost  500/.  or  600/.  a  year  ; 
and  if  this  were  given  up,  the  money  would  employ  100 
able-bodied  labourers  in  improving  the  property.     This 
was  another  fund  for  the  landlords  of  England  to  benefit 
thfi  labourers,  and  the  farmers  at  the  same  time.     Still, 
if  the  landlord  did  his  utmost  he  might  not  be  able  to 
find  money  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  ;  but  let  him  give 
security  to  the  tenant,  that  if  he  will  lay  oat  his  money  in 
permanent  improvement  he  shall  reap  the  reward  of  the 
outlay.     This  might   be   done  by  a  lease,   and   it  might 
be  done  without   a   lease,   for   they    ought  not   to   lay 
don-n  an  absolute  rule,    as  leases  were  not  universally 
applicable,  and  it  was  not  desirable   that   the  landlord 
should  give  up  the  land  for   10  to   14  years   to  a  man 
that  was   not  able  to   do  justice   to  it.     But  witliout 
leases  there    was    a     plan    adopted    in   Leicestershire, 
by    which    they   might    give     security    for   money    ex- 
pended  in    improvements.     If  a  farmer  boned  his  land, 
it  was  supposed  thit  would  not  be  exhausted  in  less  than 
three  years ;  and  if  the  tenant  left  the  first  year,  he  received 
back  two-thirds  of  the  expense.     Then  if  he  chalked  the 
land,  that  was  not  exhausted  under  ten  years  ;   and  if  he 
left  it  in  five  years,  he  received  back  one-hal'^.     Therefore, 
if  the  landlord  objected  to  granting  a  lease,  he  said  let 
him  give  security  in  this  way  for  the   outlay  in   perma- 
nent improvements  on   the  land.      There    was   another 
source  of  employment  for  the  population — that  was  the 
breaking  up  of  Grass  land.     He  had  broken  up  a  great 
•deal  of  Grass  land  himself,  and  he  never  repented  of  it. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  since  the  system  of  fatting  cattle 
on  artificial  food  Grass  land  had  sunk  in  value.     Now 
they  would  see  at  once  the  great  increase  of  employment 
that  would  arise  from  breaking  up  these  lands  :    they 
might  reckon  one  labourer  for  100  acres  of  Grass  land, 
but  it  would  take  four  to  100  of  arable  ;  and  thus  if  they 
had  500  acres  of  Grass  land,  and  broke  it  up,  instead  of 
five  families  they  would  employ  25   on  it,  which  would 
considerably  relieve  the  distress. — Mr.  Edward  Solly  then 
■entered  deeply   into   the   mutual  benefits  conferred    by 
chetnistry  on  agriculture,  and  vice  versa  ;  and   gave  a 
short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  agricultural   chemistry 
during  the  last  few  years,  poinling  out  tlie  value  of  sci- 
ence in  all  practical  matters,  and  more  especially  draw- 
ing attention  to  those  parts  of  Agriculture  which  were 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  chemical  science.     He  stated 
that  phosphate   of  lime   existed  in  large   quantities   in 
"Wheat  flour,   and  that  it  was   necessary   that   a  proper 
■quantity  should  be  afforded  the  plant,  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  as  well  as  those  materials  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  starch  and  gluten.     A  gentleman  named 
Lawes,  had  endeavoured  to  produce  superphosphate  of 
lime  in  large  quantities  by  burning  bones,,  and    adding 
thereto  sulphuric  acid.     This  was  an  excellent  manure. 
He  could  not,  however,  procure  enough  bones   for  his 
purpose.     Professor  Daubeny  had  visited  Spain,  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
and    found  phosphate   of  lims  to  exist  there  in   large 
quantitieB,  but  the  heavy  expense  of  land  carriage  pre- 
vented its  transmission   to  this  country.     It  was,  how- 
•ever,  very  probable  that  large  quantities   existed  belosv 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  this  country,  which  had  only  to 
be  brought  up  and  spread   upon   their   lands  to  excite 
fertility.     He  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hen- 
slow,  visited  a  part  of  the  east  coast,  where  he  had  seen 
hundreds  of  tons  of  the  required  material  in  the  shape  of 
■coprolites,  one  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  though  from 
its  appearance  no  one  would  suppose  that  it  contained  the 
most  essential  manure  for  the  production  of  both  plants 
and  animals.     The  value  of  phosphate    of   lime  being 
known,  cheraitits  and  others  would  seek  everywhere  for 
■cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  it,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  search  would  be  successful. 


<Ktbictos. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Peruvian  and  Icliahoe 

African  Guano,  S(_c.  By  J.  H.  Sheppard. 
Another  of  the  many  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  to 
some  of  which  we  have  already  directed  the  attention  of 
•our  readers.  It  is  full  of  convincing  testimonies  to  the 
value  of  guano  as  a  manure,  and  it  contains  many  useful 
■directions  how  to  apply  it. 

Miscellaneous. 

On  Ploughing  Old  Pasture  Lands With  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor,  two  pieces  of  old  turf  of  the 
second  class  were  ploughed  this  spring,  after  proper 
drainage,  in  the  parish  in  which  I  reside,  and  sown  with 
Oats  in  the  usual  way.  The  produce  of  the  first  piece  is 
estimated  at  70  bushels  per  statute  acre  ;  the  second 
piece,  only  a  part  of  a  field,  produced  G-1  bushels  per 
-acre  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  successful  cropping  of 
this  land  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
good  managing  tenant.  A  part  of  this  field,  containing 
■about  fourteen  acres,  remained  unploughed,  and  was  not 
stocked  in  the  spring,  but  mown  for  hay  in  July.  The 
produce  was  gathered  in,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
five  tons,  and  but  little  herbage  has  grown  since.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  relative  position  of  the  occupier  with  re- 
gard to  these  two  pieces  of  land,  without  going  to  figures. 
I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  the  excessive  drought 
that  has  lasted  so  long  this  summer  is  the  tause  of  the 
failure  of  the  Grass-land,  and  this  is  fully  conceded,  and 
this  fact  strengthens  the  evidence  in  favour  of  ploughing; 


inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  farmer  a  greater  control  over 
the  elements,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to  his  interest.  The  master  may  pass  over  the  Grass- 
land and  make  his  silent  remarks,  but  has  no  power  or 
control  over  it.  But  not  so  in  the  other  case  :  he  can 
plough  deep  ;  he  can  hoe  and  harrow  ;  thus  pulverising 
the  soil,  rendering  it  capable  both  to  attract  and  retain 
moisture  ;  apply  various  manures,  giving  a  stimulus  to 
the  young  phmts,  and  enable  them  to  resist  in  a  great 
degree  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  whether  from  ex- 
cessive heat  or  excess  of  rain  ;  and  there  remains  but 
litilsi  doubt  that  when  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture  are  brought  fully  to  bear  upon  the  land,  the 
farmer  will  have,  if  not  a  complete,  a  successful  control 
over  the  elements,  so  far  as  production  may  be  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  observed  also  that  this  description  of 
land  was  put  into  Grass  at  a  period  when  the  population 
of  this  country  was  limited  and  small,  and  tha:  there  has 
been  a  vast  accumulution  of  vegetable  matter  going  on 
for  generations,  laid  up  in  store  by  Providence  for  the 
supplies  of  the  future,  all  of  which  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  food  for  man,  and  a  return  given  back  which 
would  produce  food  hereafter. —  7'homas  Undenvood,  in 
the  NorUiampton  Mercury. 

Guano. — I  could  give  the  names  of  scientific  farmers 
who  applied  guano  three  years  back,  that,  without  any 
better  treatment  than  the  ordinary  mode,  in  the  same 
field  can  be  discerned  on  Clovers  this  year  at  a  very 
considerable  distance,  where  it  was  applied  against  the 
richest  farmyard  decomposed  dung,  iu  the  same  field  ; 
this  I  account  for  by  having  used  genuine  Peruvian 
guano — for  African  Ichaboe  guano  was  not  known  at  that 
time.  The  failure  in  so  many  instances  where  guano  has 
been  lately  applied  is  from  its  spurious  quality,  the  im- 
proper mode  of  application,  the  mixture  of  lime,  &c. — 
J.  H.  Sheppard^  Chester,  in  the  Farmers^  Journal. 


Notices  tu  Correspondents. 

Advertisemknt. — R.  ^i.— The  Advertisement  will  cost  5s. 
Shall  we  insert  it  ? 

Books.— J.  G.  3'.— We  cannot  mention  prices.  Apply  to  any 
bookseller. 

BooK-KKEPixG.— £.— Wedo  rot  see  that  you  need  charge  upon 
your  retuina  for  the  year  any  per  centajje  whatever  on  your 
invested  cnpital— i.  e,  if  it  be  all  your  own— before  balancin? 
your  accounts.  In  fl7i^(C(/)a/!?i^  the  result  of  your  proceedings 
for  tbe  coraing- year  the  case  is  different;  for  then,  to  insure 
accuracy,  you  must  deduct  from  your  estimated  returns 
various  per  centa^es  on  different  portions  of  your  invested 
capital,  according  to  what  experience  tells  you  will  preserve 
its  value  from  depreciation.  Thus,  5  per  cent,  on  the  present 
value  of  your  sheep  must  be  deducted,  for  this  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  the  losses  of  the  year  by  death  or  accident; 
10  per  cent,  on  that  of  your  horses  must  also  be  deducted  to 
cover  the  losses  tind  injuries  which  they  may  sustain— and 
so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  ho\tever,  you  have  to  collate 
facts,  not  to  estimate  probabilities;  and  if  your  valuations 
of  stock  be  just,  the  simple  difTerence  between  that  at  the  be- 
glTintng  of  tlie  year  +  the  amount  of  purchas■^s  and  expenses 
during  it,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  -\-  the  produce  nf 
sales  during  it  will  obviously  represent  the  financial  result 
of  tiie  year's  proceedings. 

CAacASE.— S.  ir.— Chop  it  up,  and  cover  the  pieces  with  thick 
layers  of  your  vegetable  matter  and  pounded  chalk  ;  you  had 
better  not  put  clay  or  salt  in  the  compost,  unless  you  wish 
to  retard  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Dipping  Sheep. — H.  F.  Campbel/.—  'iWis.  of  Mr.  Bigg's  Com- 
position suffices  for  20  sheep.  Mr,  B.'s  address  is  15,  Craw- 
ford-street, Portman-squate,  London. 

Fui.i.KRs'  Earth.— Z*e//a.— Your  remarks  go  to  prove, not  that 
fullers'  earth  contains  alum,  but  that  it  contains  alumina, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  three  constituents  of  which  alum  is 
composed,  the  other  two  being  sulphuric  acid  and  potash. 
The  tffect  of  alum  as  a  manure  would  more  probably  be 
owing  to  these  than  to  the  alumina  which  it  contains. 

LucER.ME.— D,  //.  i.~Onecan  hardly  judge  without  seeing  it. 
What  has  destroyed  it  ?  You  may  as  well  leave  it  till  spring. 
You  will  be  able  to  foresee  the  fate  of  your  plant  before  it  be 
ton  late  for  Swedish  Turnips,  especially  if  you  can  use  Cross- 
kill's  clod. crusher,  and  so  obtain  a  tilth  in  spite  of  weather. 

Mr.  Warne's  Boxes. — T.  M.  and  a  Subscriber. — See  to-day's 
Article,  by  Mr.  Sproule. 

Ska  Mud. — M.  D.  P. — Certainly:  have  it  ploughed  before 
winter;  the  summer's  fallow  recommended  was  additional  to 
this.  Frost  cannot  be  expected  to  deprive  mud  of  excess  of 
salt,  except  by  increasing  its  porosity,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  action  of  future  rains,  in  washing  out  its  soluble  ingre- 
dients. Lime  decomposes  salt,  and  may  thus  deprive  it 
of  some  of  its  noxious  properties;  perhaps,  Iiowever,  muriate 
of  limo  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  are  the  resultant  com- 
pounds from  this  i)roccs3,  may  be  as  injurious  in  excess  as 
common  salt.  We  have  no  facts  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  substance,  which  may  be  beneficially  applied 
per  acre. 

Spade  Husbandry.— 71/o/u;n.— Where  can  Dr.  Yellnly's  fork 
be  obtained?  The  Vernon  hoe  has  a  dart-shaped  blade,  at- 
tached to  a  handle,  with  a  swan-neck  shaped  termination. 
It  is  useful  for  opening  drills  for  seed  orsets,  &c. 

TiiiFOLiUM  iN'CARN'ATUM.- it.  G.  —  Autumu  is  the  proper 
season  for  sowing  Trifoliura  incarnatum.  Can  any  one  give 
us  his  experience  of  it  1  Spring  is  the  best  season  for  manur- 
ing meadow  land  with  guano.     Apply  3  cwt.  per  acre. 

VKTcnKs.— Pa(/(f^  —In  a  luxuriant  crop  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plant  will  be  certain  to  wither  and  rot.    We  know  of  no  effi- 

•J^cient  remedy.  Oats  and  itye,  sown  with  the  seed,  have 
but  a  slight  tendency  to  support  the  plants. 

Waste  of  Fences. — A  Quiet  Observer. — Will  you  be  kind 
cr.ough  to  explain  your  meaning.  What,  in  reference  to 
quicksets,  is  •'  preserving  the  spring." 

*♦*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAHK  Waterside,  Nov.  4 

"In  cnn»eqiicnco  of  the  contraiy  winds  the  arrivula  durinp  the  past  week 
have  been  iimitEd,  ivliith  has  caused  a  conaiderable  clearance ;  several  parts 
of  carflots  of  inferior  aamplps  have  b^en  disposed  of,  and  towards  the  end 
there  was  more  mnnpy  nslied  for  the  besC  Scotch,  but  there  wae  ntt  sufficient 
sales  made  to  justifj  an  advance  iniur  quotations,  but  the  demand  was  much 
bfiter,    and  ready  Bales  were  effected  of  the  beat  samples  at  the  foUoividg 


Vork  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devona 
Late  Devona 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 


fiO 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -  50b  to  658 

—                —        Kidneys  —  — • 

Wisbeaoh  Kidneys   •        -  Go  — 

—  Blues        -        .  60  — 
_          Whitea     -        -  45  fiO 

Guernsey  Blues          -        -  tO  — 

—  AVhiiea      -        -  _  _ 
Prince  Regents           -        -  60  60 


HOPS,  FiiinAV,  Nov.  9, 
Thr  Market  for  fine  Sussex  and  Weald  of  Kent  Hops  keeps  advancing,  and 
is  full  Ss  per  cwt.  dearer  than  last  week. 

The  Duly  is  still  estimated  at  130,000f. 

tAttaxDSJi  Iv  SurrHi  Hop-Faotors. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Nov.  4.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 
BestSeots.HerefordB.&c  39loto4s  0  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    3s  8to4s  0 
Best  Short  Home  -    3    8      3  !0      Best  Lon-.wools      -        -     3    8      3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2    8      3    2     Ewee  and  second  qualitv    SOBS 
Calves       -        -        -        -    3    4      4     2  I  Pips  -        .     ^.        -8440 

BeaBls,4015;   Sheep,  30,DOO ;  Calt-eB.SS;  Pirs,  3S9. 

Our  supply  oi  Beasts  Is  again  very  extensive,  nor  do  ive  observe  much  Im- 
provement  in  the  Reneral  quality.  Trade  ia  exceedingly  duM.  and  allhonch 
4s  18  obtained  for  some  of  the  choicest,  many  of  fair  quality  re^ilise  only  trom 
J.-  fld  to  3s  lod.  The  inferior  kinds  are  very  heavy  on  hand,  and  make  very 
Jitile  money  ;  indeed  many  are  sold  under  our  lowest  quoianon.  The  Dutck 
Beasts  are  arriving  in  very  good  condition,  and  give  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Butcher,  blieep  are  rather  more  plentiful,  and  trade  for  them  is  a  little 
worse;  there  .8.  however,  veiy  little  difference  in  the  bcbi  qualities,  but  the 
prices  ofiastweekaie  not  so  freely  given,  and  in  some  inaianceM  are  not  ob- 
tiined.  We  have  a  great  tnanv  twes  and  middling  Sheep  in  Ufark^-t,  which 
ate  very  unsaleable.  Although  good  Veal  is  not  very  plemiful.  we  canmn 
observe  any  improvement  in  the  general  trade-  It  is  only  the  very  choicesl 
that  make  anything  over  4s  per  8  lbs.  Pork  trade  continues  ateady; 
FbidaV,  Nov.  8. 

The  arrival  of  fresh  Beasts  to  this  day'a  Market  is  not  very  cnnsiderable, 
but  owing  to  the  duln^ss  of  the  dead  M  arkets,  and  the  still  indifferent  qualitv 
of  the  supply,  very  little  business  i=  doing.  Our  best  qualities  make  about 
the  same  price  as  on  Monday,  from  33  8d  to  4si  but  some  of  the  inferiors  are 
sold  at  very  low  prices,  for  they  range  from  23  4d  to  as  2d.  iSheep  are  fewer 
in  number,  but  the  demand  ia  very  small  indeed;  trade  is  a  bhado  worse 
than  Monday.  The  bt-sl  Downs,  &o.  hardly  make  4s,  and  Lung-wools  rather 
over  33  Si  ;  Ewes.  &c.  3s  tn  3s  -id.  Veal  trade  ia  heavy;  we  cannot  quote 
more  than  -Is  for  the  very  besi.     Pork  at  late  rutea. 

BeasiH,  78Di  Sheep,  3Bltf;  Calves,  21?;  P]g,s,  370. 

41,  WeBtSmithfield. 


■rime  old  Meadow 
Hay  1053  to  lU 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses! 

S-MITRFIELD,   Nov.  7. 

,  New  Hay        D2a  to  100  I  Clover      no<i  to  lISs 
Inferior  Hay  95         100  |  Btriiw        23  82  , 

JtiHK  Cirupan,  SaJesman. 
CU.MBBRLAND  MARKET,   NoV.  7. 
SaperiorMead.HayJIOsloUSa  l  Superior  CloverKOd  to  118.x  1 
Interior  -  do        KiO      Interior         „      97        loo    J  StrawSla  to  S4a 

New  Hay  -  _        _   1  New  Clover        —         —    ( 

JosRUA  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Nov.  8. 

Fine  Old  Hay    •      Uifi9io  1123,  Old  Clover      llfis       1263, 
.New  Hay  -        m        100      New  Clover     105        115     Straw      B6a  to30 
'      „     Inferior    —  —    ' 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  Q.—There  has  been  little  varia- 
tion in  the  prices  of  most  aiticlea  during  the  week;  but,  in 
cousequcnce  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  trade  has 
been  dull.  Of  fruit  there  has  been,  generally  speaking-,  a  good 
supply:  Pine-apples  are  good  in  quality,  and  quite  sufficieiitfor 
the  demand.  Grapes  are  also  brought  in  considciab'e  quan- 
tities; some  good  foreign  sorts  are  in  the  market,  and  home 
grown  varieties  are  likewise  good  and  plenlidil;  Melons  are 
scarce,  as  are  also  Plums;  a  few  of  the  La»e  Impeiatrice  are, 
however,  still  to  be  met  with,  and  there  are  a  few  Damsons, 
but  they  are  now  almost  over.  The  principal  dessert  Pears 
are  the  Marie  Louise,  Crassane,  and  Jersey  Cliaum^'nlcl;  among 
the  latter  tl'.ere  are  some  very  line  specimens.  Apples  consist 
of  the  Ribstoo  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court  of  Wick  and 
the  King  of  the  Pippins,  Quinces  and  Mt;iilars  are  plentiful,  and 
Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sutticient  for  the  demaud  ;  Walnuts  are 
somewhat  dearer;  Cucumbers  appear  to  be  nearly  over.  Of 
vegetabl'S,  Cauliflowers  are  scarcer,  and  ia  consequence,  a 
little  dearer.  Cabbayes,  Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  well 
supplied  and  are  of  good  quality.  .Some  excellent  samples  of 
Celery  are  in  tl)e  market,  and  abundance  of  Carrots  and  Tur- 
nips are  ofTered.  Eudive,  Lettuce,  and  other  salading  are 
likewise  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  con- 
sist of  Rondtletia  sjiecinsa,  Bignonia  venusta,  Epiphyllura  truD- 
catum,  Gloxinias,  Heaths,  Hebotropcs,  Cinerarias,  Pelargo- 
niums, Camellias,  Chin,  se  Primroses,  Picotees,  and  Roses;  the 
latter  arc  very  fine  specimens. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3sto  'Jt  6d 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  la  6d  to  G* 
—        Sfiauish.  perlb..  Is  to  1  j  6d 


tuirat,  p<'r  lb.,  It  tu  2a 
Melons,  eachjlj  to3* 
Plums,  per  halt-sieve,  Ti  Qd  to  S» 

—  Imperatrioe,  per  punnet.  Is  6d 
Damsons,  per  half  i.ievc,  UGd  to  °sGd 
Apples,  De.-s  ,  per  bu^h-,  2s  Sd  tt^  5j 

—     Kitchi-n,  Sj  to  4i 
Pears.  Dess.,  per  hf -sv.,  St  to  8* 
Quinces,  p^-r  half-sieve,  U  (3d  to  3* 
Medlars,  per  bushel,  5j. 


Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  7=J  to  90J 
ChesnuiB,  per  peck,  5*  to  Oa 
^Valnuts,  per  bushel,  5s  to  2a 

—  —       ihelled,  12*  to24# 

Berberries,  perhf-sv.,  2a 
iiemuns,  per  ii07eii,  1j  to  2j 

—       per  IcO,  i-s  to  Iflj 
Alinonde.  per  peik^  Cs 
Jiweet  AJmo[«ls.-p''rlb.,  2a  6d 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  90»  to  100* 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  IGa 

—  Cob.lO* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Cd  to  ia  3d 


VEGETABLES. 


iliriovv 


,  per  do: 


Broccoli,  per  bundle,  3d  to  U  6d 
Brussels  Sproutj,  lif  bv.,  IsGd  to  2* 
Sorrel, per  hf..sifve,6J  to  3d 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  2j  10  4t 

—     Jerusal.,p  hf-«v..  JsSrftoUSd 
French  Bi-ans,  bf  -Ev.,  3i  tu  6s 
Scar.  Runners,  perhf.-sv,,  la  to 2s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  5Ps  to  70s 

—  cwt.,  2*  Gd  loJj 

_  bushel,  ls6J  to  2#  Gd 

—  Kidntv,  per  bah.,  2*  to  3* 
Turnips,  per  doz.  Ich.,  1j  Cd  to  Cj  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  dnz,  bi-'hs  ,  Sa  to  6s 
Basil,  per  bunch,  Ed  to  3d 

Home  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  toC« 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  3d  to  9d 

—  Ridfje,  doz.,  9d  to  2s  6J 
Spinach,  per  sii<v«,  :»6d  to  2t 
Scoiz'>nera,perburich,  lstol'3J 
Salsafy,  per  bunch.  Is  to  Is  3d 


Leeks,  per  doz..  It  6d  to  2j  Cd 
Garlic,  per  lb., -id  to  6d 
Onions,  pel  hunch,  2d  loGd 

—  large,  per  biibhel,  2t  in  ia 

—  Spanish,  p^r  doz..  Is  to  ia 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4il  to  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv..  Is  to  2*  ei 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  100,  4r  to  8* 

—  Greeti,  per  100,  1*  to  2# 

Radishes,  per  dfZ.,  Gd  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  10  Is  6rf 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  9d  to  1«  Sd 

—  Red,  per  bunch.  Is  to  UfiJ 
Endive,  per  score,  li  to  is  Cd 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle,  lOd  to  I*  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  iiunnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  IS  siii.  bun.  3d  to  Gd 
Parsley,  per  doz   bunches,  2t  to3t 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  3d  to  U 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch, 3(i  toSd 
Green  HIini,  per  bunch,  2d  to3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2i(  to  2d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, fid  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 


25    SO    I 
18    20 
20    S3 


MARK-LANE.  Mondav,  Nov.  4. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPEniAL  QUARTKK.  S.     S. 

UTieat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     40     50        Red     . 

. —     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,    —    —        'White 

Barley,  MiillinKaBd  distilling  278  to Stis  Chevalier    31    S6        Grind. 
Oats,  Liiu'dlnthire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polaiids    19    21         Peed 

NortlmmbErland  and  Scotch   .        .        Peod    19    31        Potato 

Itish     ....  .        Feed    17    20       Potato      19 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' GO    6S 

liertlord  and  Essex 54     60 

Rje 29    3? 

Beans,  Mazagrin.  old  and  new     23  to  31        Tick     30    S5        Harrow    30 

I'ipeoD,  Heiiguland      .    33  to  40       "Winds  —    —        Lonj^pod  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    31  to  27       MapJe  30    34        Grey        30    . 

ARRIVALS  IN   THK    RIVER   LAST  WEKK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.    Barl.    Malt.,  Oats.  I  Ry 

Ene-llsh   .3449  Ska.    —  Btls.  ICSII    I  6419  i   692K      U°H   \     — 
Irish  .       .    —      „       —      „     I       13   I     —     I       SO  (203a] 


Foreign  ■    — 


BneH.h       . 
[ri,h 
Foreign   3  ■ 


i37i;e    „     I  7219   128258  | 

Friday,  Nov.  8. 
arrivals  this  week. 

■Wheat       I        Barley         I 


fil70 

iieo 


6390 
15390 


23    per  Quarter.' 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 

'■Wheat.  iBarley-l    Oats. 


6  weeks'  AggroR.  Aver,  j    45  11 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grfiin     20    0 


Oats 

1030 
C^GO 


37  10     aci  11 


37    7        S6  10 


4     0  ! 


5    6  I 


9    6 


Canary       -        -        .       . 

Carraway             -    pe"r  cwl  ii 

Clover,  Red,  Enftlifh         -  — 

—  —     Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  KoRlish     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  .  .  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  — 

—  Baltic        -        -        -  — 

—  CakeSfEng.  per  1000  lOI 


SEEDS,  Nov.  4. 
52ato5C8  LinseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton   6/tD8/ 
Mustard,  While  -  p.  bush.      10b      149 
. —       SupcrliiK*     ,,        •     13        16 
—       Brown        „       -    12        IB 
Rapeseed,  English, per  last    23^       SGI 
Kape  Cakes  -    per  ion    —       ^ 

Saintuin  -  -  -  -  _  — 
Tares,  Enji.  winter  p. bush.  6  G 
—  Foreign  -  .  -  —  — 
Trefoil  -  -  per  cwt  —  — 
Turnip  (loo  variable  for  quotation). 
£jNoEFoiu>  Ai'o  Lax. 
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TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

LAVENDER-HILL    NURSERY,    Wandsworth- 
ROAD,   NEAR    LONDO>f. 

Durinp:  the  present  month,  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless 
previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  the  valuable  and 
healthy  NURSERY  STOCK  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  PAMPLIN, 
by  order  "f  the  Executors,  consisting;  of  about  Nine  Acres  of 
peneral  NURSERY  STOCK,  particularly  abounding:  in  the 
Finest  HARUY  EVERGREENS,  of  ail  siz?S;  FRUIT-TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  PLANTSj  Large  and  Small  CAMELLIAS,  au 
e:£len-ivc  Collection  of  FERMS  (some  of  ex'rcme  rarity)  ; 
Erection  f)f  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  and  Lights;  Gardeu 
Impiemont:?,  Shop  Fixtures,  quantity  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  of  the  present  Harvest,  including'  a  half-cwE.  of  best 
White  Spanish  Onion,  Early  Cauliflower,  &c.  &c. 

Due  notice  of  particulars  will  be  tjiven  vi  a  future  advertise- 
ment. Meanwljile,  parties  contemplatinij  purcliasius:  the 
Leases  of  the  Premises  will  be  treated  with  at  once,  and  may 
learn  full  particulars,  and  may  inspect  the  Leases,  on  applying- 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  LoAT,  Clapham  Common;  or  Co  Mr.  W,  Pamplijj, 
Bookseller,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


LAVENDER-HILL  NURSERY,  Wandst^^outh- 
ROAD.— IMPORTANT  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  to  be 
Disposed  of,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  la'e  Mr.  W. 
pAHri-i.v,  Nurseryman.  These  valuable  Premises  with  exten- 
sive ftontage,  most  beautifully  and  eligibly  situated,  and 
capable  of  much  improvement,  consist  of  the  substantial 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  capital  repair,  —  diniuGT,  drawing, 
and  Isrge  sitting-rooms,  five  good  bed-rooms,  and  large  uuiler- 
gtound  and  other  domestic  offices;  Stable,  Lofts,  Sheds,  and 
other  builJings;  about  NINE  ACRES  of  LAND,  occupied  as 
Nursery  Ground.  The  whole  (well  adapted  for  a  moderate 
family,  for  a  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  or  for  scientific  and  expe- 
rimental Agricultural  purposes)  will  be  sold  by  public  Auction 
duiin;:  the  present  month,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  pri- 
vate Contract 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Loat,  Clapham  Common, 
or  to  Mr.  W.  Pauplix,  Bookieller,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET  AT  EALING,  Six  Miles  from  London, 
a  Ctifital  MARK-ET  GARDEN  of  II  Acres,  well  stoclicd 
with  Friiil-trees,  &c.,  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Knevett.  There  is  a  House,  with  Stable,  and  other  conveniences 
OD  the  premises.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  G  rover.  Builder 
end  Honse  Agent,  near  the  Church,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

TO     FARMERS,    BBICKMAKERS,     BARGEMASTERS,    and 
Others. 

TO  BE    SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  about 
2000  Chaldron  of  CI>rDER  ASHES,  and  about  2000  Loads 
MANURE,  mixture  of  Nightsoil  and  Sweepings  of  the  Paved 
Streets,  S;c.     Lying  on  the  Premises,  Albion-street,  Rotherhithe, 
Surrey. — Apply  to  Mr.  Tnos.  Avery,  on  the  Premises. 
N.B.— The  Manure,  &c.  may  be  loaded  into  craft  if  required. 


KNAP  HILL  AND  BAGSHOT  NURSERIES. 

"VTOTICE. — The  Business  of  these  Nurseries,  since 

X^  the  death  of  the  late  Michael  Waterer,  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  11.  and  J.  WATERER,  is  by  mutual  agreement  divided. 
The  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  vill  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
HOSEA  WATERER,  and  that  at  BAGSHOT  by  JOHN  WA- 
TERER. It  will,  therefore,  beof  importance,  to  prevent  confusion, 
that  correspondents  be  particular  in  the  address,  and  direct  letters 
Intended  for  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  to  Hosea  Waterer,  Knap  Hill, 
near  Bagshot:  and  those  for  the  Bagshot  Nursery,  John  Waterer, 
Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey. — November  7.  18-14. 


GRASS  FARM.— WANTED,  to  RENT,  upon  very 
Moderate  Terms,  within  30  miles  of  London  and  two  of  a 
Market-town,  a  RESIDENCE,  in  perfect  repair;  containing 
tiree  or  four  Sitting  and  eight  (.r  nine  Bctl-rooms,  together 
■with  the  usual  Domestic  Offices,  Sec.  There  must  be  trom  20 
to  50  Acres  of  good  sound  Meadow-land  adjoining,  and  the  rent 
a-Ved  for  them  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  state  of 
the  times.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  with  full  particulars,  to 
F.R.C.,  Post-office,  Waltham-cross,  Herts. 


\\7HITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 

▼*  GREEN-HOUSES.  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
Ty.is  Cioth  13  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  p»rfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
ell  Horticullurai  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  dating,  tliat,  on  the  ist  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
ynHB  aet  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sepf. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  i6V  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gurdciers'  Chronicle 
tor  his  inspection.  The  tree  grow  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
■sery  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  gUss. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckky,  Covcnt  Gar.len  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullcn,  Lcadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill ; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  8c  Co.,  Oxford 
Street.  —  Whclcsaie  aod  Shipping  Aneat,  Mr,  Bailey,  Wotver- 
hain;»too. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   foUowin;?   Articles,    manofacturcd  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  Bf:en  in  u«e  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Ci«tprrj» 
Bhclvci 
GardCD  Edging 


Rottoms  for  Frames 
Boxc^for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dah H 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edward  Bkck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  Inquiries,  cither 
penooally  or  by  post. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  01,  Gracechurch-street, 
^-^  I.flndf/n,  and  17,  New  Park-ntrcct,  Southwark,  InvcntorR 
UHl  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDKICAL  tiOILEIlS,  respectfully  solicjt  the  attention  of 
wrlcnliflc  HorticulturiHts  to  tnelr  much  apijr')vcd  method  of 
•pplyfor  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  ftc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  stcurtd 
to  any  rcqaircd  dcgrtc  wiHiout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
8.  A  C.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  rr(|iicst  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  maklnf;  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  U  reduced.  Tntsc  IJoiiers,  which  are 
Dowso  well  known,  scarcely  rcritiiro  deicrlptlon,  but  to  those 
who  hare  not  seen  them  In  operation,  prospc(.'tn«tc«  will  bo  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  uuiho/lty  ;  or  ihcy 
may  f>c  seen  at  most  of  the  Ncbilily'o  scaU  and  p/lnclpal 
MurMrks  ihroughoot  the  kItiKdom, 

H.  ft  Cf>.  iMTjf  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  In 
New  pMik  St.,  every  article  rffjuired  for  the  constrfiction  of 
Horticultural  buildlnK*,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
oMalned  npon  the  m'ist  advantageous  tcrrns. 

Conservatories,  ftc.  tit  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  ai.on  the  most 
ornamental  dolKns.  U«lcoiilc».  P(ill»tiflln«,  Field,  and  Garden 
Feocet,  Wl/e  Work,  &c.  Ac. 


COTTAM     AND     H  ALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
founders,   &C.,   &C.,  No.   2,  WiNSr-BV-STREET,   OXFOIID- 

STnisBT.  London,  and  at  Cornwali,  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  forheatingHothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  CoTT,\nrs  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  aad  by  varioua 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H,  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  maybe  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fi.x  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved   principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 
IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &e.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Aohicultural  and  Horti- 

CI/I.TURAI,    PURPOSKS, 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley.slreet.Oxford- 
stf  eet,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DAVELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  IIailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  liave,  hy  improve- 
ments  sufgested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  2/2,  Holborn.  where  they  have  Die  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  meta]  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  tlie  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
a'.tac'lied  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  j 
tliey  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREEN-HOUSES,  &c. 

CT.THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,MANOR- 

^  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering:,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasaiitties,  &c.  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservato- 
ries, &c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  on 
improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTUKISTS.  &c. 

ANALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-i^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCnEi  L  and  'FifA.n  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Cliemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  iiarticiilar  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  o(  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  T>A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


MR.    LAWES'  MANURES.— Mixture   for   Wheat, 
■  ?'•  per  ton  ;  Supcr-phoBphate  of  Lime,  7/.  per  too.    To  be 
had  at  the  Factory,  Deptford  C'rcck,  near  London. 

Supcr-phoBphatc  of  Lime,  in  a  concentrnted  form,  may  also 
be  procured  at  Messrs.  Warner's,  28,  Cornhill,  In  7  lb.  packets, 
price  Is. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  Ijy  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ANij  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wfti.  J.  MYERS  ANn    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
Add  by  their  Agente, 

COTKSWORTH,  POWELL,  ANn  FRYOR,  LONDON; 
f^lBHS,  BRIGHT,  h  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  Limo-Htrcct.  Hoy.JI,  Ifi44^ 

Gi  UANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
^  -  landed,  with  a  bucccbhIoii  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— SucccshIvc 
ycnrii'  experience  han  uitqucHiionably  proved  that  Genuine  Guano 
b  tlic  ftlmplcKt,  chcapuht,  and  best  Manure  wilhin  the  reach  of  the 
AKrlculthrldt.  The  only  rcfiHoiiablc  anxiety  which  now  remaina 
In  to  i)rocurc  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  Huch  practical 
(lln:(-llojiH  for  using  the  Maiuirc  ua  Hhall  fully  develop  its  produc- 
tlvr;  powcrH,  'J'o  ifocnrc  to  hiiyurn  llienc  liidi»pcnHfil)l(!  rcquifitcH, 
with  each  purchaae  will  he  given  a  warranted  chemical  analynin 
of  quality,  and  alio  a  copy  of  the  recently  jiublialicd  Pamphlet, 
"  I'rnclical  IiistructionB  furuHin({  Guano  as  a  Manure,  llluytralcd 
liy  Practical  Ktnults," 

LarKc  parccln  will  be  dcHvorcd  direct  from  the  Hlilp  or  waterside 
prcmlncfi;  hmaller  quantltlcH  miiy  lie  had  at  the  warchouacH,  21 
and  25,  lilllUcr-hlrcct,  or  (Icllvcrcd  within  anyrca8onal)lo  dlMtfinct) 
uta  Iriniiig  additional  cu.it.  Apjtly  lo  Jamks  Clark,  21,  Billltur- 
itrcct. 


LIQUID  xMANUUE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
^PHE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
■■-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  f^reat  imoortance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
pnated,  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Sbip,  and  Barge - 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soai)-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantafi^eous  terms,  by  Brnjamin 
FowLEn,  Eng:lneer,&c..63.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 

I^R.     HALLETT'S     DRY     SOLUBLE      FERTI- 

^--'  LIZER'S  are,  considering  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerful 
fertilizers.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
fsee  No.  33  of  the  Oardeners^  Chronicle,  &c.).  5  cwt.  of  either 
lias  been  found  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
manure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  top  growth,  as  Corn,  Hop?,  &c.  No.  3 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  ia  Turnips, 
Price  of  each,10^  per  ton,  or  12s.  per  cwt. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
is  extensively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  at  Is.  &d.,  and  in  bottles  six 
times  the  size,  at  "js.  ^d.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above-  London — Mr.  Pothergill,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  Rlacltfriirs  • 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  23,  Cornhill;  Hurst  &  M'MuUen.G, 
Leadenhall-street ;  Winstanly,  Poultry  ;  Pace  &  Co.,  St.  Pete'r's 
Alley.  Norfolk— Bullard  anrl  Watts,  Norwich.  Suaolk— Mr.  W. 
Revans,  Yoxford.  Leicester  — Mott  and  Co.  Gloucestershire— 
Mr.  Bettcrton,  Fairford.  Devjn.s'ure— Mr.  Sesvar.l,  Plymouth. 
Wilts— Mr.  G.  King.  Devi7.es.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderland,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 
Dundee—Green  and  Co,    Further  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET-. 
TERS  PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

17   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's   Buildings,  Bunbill- 

J-  •  row,  London,  M.iuufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &-e.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and  others 
to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Ob- 
tained the  Pkizb  for  being  the  best  andcheapest  article  for  roof- 
ing, &:c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood"  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be  made.  The  Felt  is 
impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and    Economy.— Price  Only   One   Penny   per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laving  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country,— Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Bnildings,  Bmihill-row.  London. 


^I^ANNER'S   VITREOUS    CLOTH,     a     SUBSTI- 

J-  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.— 
The  Rbove  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  Florists  and  Hor- 
ticulturist'', as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  Et  a  less  ex- 
pense. Tlie  support  the  Proprietor  has  received  from  very 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encourages  him  to  consider 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  before 
the  public  an  article  so  generally  required.  Price  of  cloth, 
"-Sths  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6rf.  per  yard.;  stout,3ff.  1  yard 
wide,  3s.  Orf.  Price  of  Fluid  (for  renewing  the  cloth  after 
lengthened  service),  4s.  Gd.  and  2^.  6rf.  per  bottle.  Manufac- 
tured only  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  E\-eter  :  and  Sold  by 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Muckley,  Covent-garden,  London  ;  Sir. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Lucombe and 
Pince.  Exeter  Nursery. 


A  GRICULTURAL  DRAINING.  —  The   DERBY 

-^-*-  LEVEL.— The  attention  of  persons  Draining  their  land 
is  directed  to  this  efficient  but  simple  Instrument,  presumed  to 
be  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  purjjose,  and  its  price  such 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.    To  be  had  of  the  Maker, 
J.  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


T^RAIN  TILES,  SOLES,  &c.— A  regular  suppJy 
^-^  can  now  be  had,  of  various  sizes,  and  at  moderate  prices, 
at  Ainslie's  Patent  DaAi.v  Tile  Works,  Alperton,  near 
Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Alperton  is  eight  miles  west  of  Paddington,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Acton,  Ealing,  and  Harrow.  The  Works  being  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  Tiles,  &c.,  can  be 
barged  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  any  distance  on  tlic  line. 

All  communication  to  be  addressed  "Alperton  Tile  Works, 
near  Acton.  Middlesex. " 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.—THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  b?  Mr.  Bam-ey  Dento>:,  is  made 
and  sold  by  Messrs.  Jo.vas,  Opticians,  30,  Lower  Holborn, 
London. 

IMPROVED  ROOFING  FJtLT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING  FELT  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Til  itch,  and  other  Articles  used  for  Hoofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  licut  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  ia  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  cojiing,  and  by  attention  to  pti  ited  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  tree  from  brcak- 
aKC  and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Vcraiiduhs,  Sheds,  Woikshope,  Ropcwalks,  Railway  Stations, 
IcehoiiscH,  ^'C.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frame;*,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  i)rovidC3  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and  port- 
able Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  mode  In  Icngthp,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or  other 
matorialH  in  continuous  lengths,  to  bo  stripjicd  by  storm;  aud 
being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot  per- 
colate through  the  nnil-liolcs. 

Sold  in  sheets  ^2.  inchi's  by  20,  at  r>il.  each  {bcins  less  than 
Otf.  0^/.  per  square  of  10(>  (cut).— Apply  to  II,  C.  UovvnUN,  Agent 
to  the  Manufacturers,  East  I  idia  Cliambers,  Lcndeuhull-atnct, 
London ,  

AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION, 
the  (;nUUCH. -A.  B,  SAVORY  and  SONS,  GoLns.MiTiiH, 
li,  Cornhill,  London,  o|iposltc  the  Bank,  have  finished  a  few 
Si)I(;ndld  PIccch  of  PLA'J'IC,  Huitubic  for  PrcHcniatlon  to  Gcnilc- 
hicii  connccteil  with  cllher  of  the  above  pursuits  or  i)rofofisl(>n8, 
to  which  they  InvKc  the  uttontion  of  committees  who  arc  In 
i,  Bcarch  of  valuublu  tcatimontulu  for  such  occuBiona. 
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THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM;  detailing  the  Labours  of  the  Farmer,  Farm  Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd, 
Hefi^er,  CaUle-man,  Field -worker,  and  Dairymaid.    By  Hbn-rt  Stephkn's,  F.R.S.E.     In  three  large  volumes  royal  octavo, 
price  it.  lOv  ,  illustrated  by  33  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  upwards  of  600  on  Wood. 

Advertisement  by  the  Pubdishehs. — Before  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm  there  was  no  Work  to  which  the 
Studeut  of  Agriculture  could  be  referred,  as  giving-,  in  full  detail,  the  various  operations  to  which  his  attention  would  be  directed 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  a.  desideratum  to  the  practical  Farmer  ;  and  in  the  present  volumes  it  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Author  to  supply  it.  Commencing  with  the  end  of  the  Agricultural  year,  when  the  crops  are  reaped  and 
hou=ied,  he  sets  out  with  what  may  be  called  the  preparatory  labours  for  the  ensuing  season  ;  the  reader  being  thus  led  on  from 
montli  to  month,  and  taught  what  labours  should  be  in  succes-^ion  undertaken  ;  why  at  that  particular  time;  how  these  can  be 
best  performed,  and  with  the  smallest  cost  of  money  or  time  ;  and  also  the  data  by  which  the  master  may  ascertain  that  his  work 
has  been  efficiently  performed,  Nor  has  it  been  only  to  the  primary  opcrati  ^ns  of  the  Farm  that  tiie  Author  has  limited  his 
instructions.  Almost  every  concomitant  range  of  subjects,  which  it  should  be  the  intereit  of  the  Farmer  to  know,  has  been 
brought  forward  and  systematically  discussed  ;  and  separate  sections— we  had  almost  said  treatises— have  been  devoted  to  the 
myster  es  necessary  to  be  learned  by  the  farm-builder,  the  weather-seer,  the  hcdge-planfer,  the  ditcher,  the  drainer,  the  plough- 
man, the  cattle-feeder,  the  stock-buyer,  the  drover,  the  pig-kiUcr,  the  miller,  and  the  butcher,  up  to  the  grieve  or  general 
oveiseer  of  the  farming  operations.  In  short,  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  the  Author,  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  Work 
OS  systematic  and  perfect  as  possible,  that  no  subject,  either  of  primary  importance  or  collateral  interest  to  the  Agricultural 
Student  or  practical  Farmer,  should  be  left  undiscussed  ;  and  the  utmost  pains  has  been  taken  that  the  information  given  should 
be  brought  down  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  discoveries  in  all  the  departments. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  OF  IN  "THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM 


Introductorv. — The  Difficulties  which  the  young  Farmer 
has  to  encounter  at  the  outset  of  learning  practical  Husbandry 
— The  iWeans  of  overcoming  those  Difficulties— The  kind  of 
Information  to  be  found  in  existent  Works  on  Agriculture — The 
Construction  of  "The  Book  of  the  Farm  "—The  existing 
methods  of  learning  practical  Husbandry — The  establishment 
of  Scientific  Institutions  of  practical  Agriculture— The  Evils 
attendant  on  Landowners  neglecting  to  learn  practical  Agricul- 
ture—Experimental Farms  as  places  for  Instruction  in  Farming 
— A  Few  Words  to  Young  Farmers  who  intend  Emigrating  as 
Agricultural  Settlers  to  the  Colonies — The  kind  of  Education 
best  suited  to  Young  Farmers— The  different  kinds  of  Farming 
—Choosing  the  kind  of  Farming— Selecting  a  Tutor  Farmer  for 
Teaching  Farming— The  Pupilage- Dealing  with  the  Details  of 
Farming— The  Steading  or  Farmstead— The  Farm-house — The 
Persons  who  Labour  the  Farm. 

WiiJTiJrt.— The  Weather  in  Winter— Climate — Observing  and 
recording  Facts— Soils  and  Subsoils— Enclosures  and  Shelter— 
The  PlaL  ting  of  Thorn  Hedges — The  Plough — The  various  Modes 
of  Ploughing  Ridges — Draining — Yoking  and  Harnessing  the 
Plough,  and  of  Swing-trees- Ploughing  Stubble  and  Lea- 
ground —  I'rench  and  Subsoil  Ploughing,  and  Moorband  Pan — 
Drawing  and  Stowing  Turnips,  Mangold-Wurzel,  Cabbage, 
Carrots,  and  Parsnips— The  Feeding  of  Sheep  on  Turnips  in 
"Winter- Driving  and  Slaughtering  Sheep— Rearing  and  Feeding 
Catlle  on  Turnips  in  Winter— Driving  and  Slauglitering  Cattle 
—The  Treatment  of  Farm-horses  in  Winter— Fattening,  Driv- 
ing, and  Slaughtering  Swine— The  Treatment  of  Fowls  in 
Winter— Thrasiiing  and  Winnowing  Grain,  and  of  the  Thrash- 
ing-machine—The Wages  of  Farm-servants— Cora  markets— 
The  Farm  Smith,  Joiner,  and  Saddler— The  Forming  of  Dung- 
hills, and  of  Liquid  Manure  Tanks — Winter  Irrigation. 

Spring.— Cows  Calving,  and  Calves— The  Advantages  of 
having  Field-work  in  a  forward  state — Cross-ploughing,  Drill 


ing,  and  Ribbing  Land— Sowing  Spring  Wheat  and  Grass  Seeds 
—Sowing  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  Lucerne,  Saintfoin,  Flax,  and 
Hemp— Switching,  Pruning,  and  Water-Tabling  Thorn  Hedges 
— Hiring  Farm  Servants— Sowing  Oat-seed — The  Lambing  of 
Ewes— The  Training  and  Working  the  Shepherd's  Dog— Sowing 
Barley  Seed — Turning  Dunghills  and  Composts— Planting  Po- 
tatoes—Breaking in  young  Draught-horses— Sows  Farrowing 
or  Littering — The  Hatching  of  Fowls. 

SuMsiER. — The  Sowing  of  Turnips,  Mmgold-Wurzel,  Rape, 
Carrots,  and  Parsnips— Repairing  the  Fences  of  Grass-fields, 
and  the  proper  Construction  of  Field  Gates— The  Weaning  of 
Calves,  Bulls,  and  the  Grazing  of  Cattle  till  Winter— Mares 
Foaling,  Stallions,  and  Horses  at  Grass— Sheep-washing,  Sheep- 
shearing,  and  Weaning  of  Lambs  — Rolling  the  Fleece,  and  the 
Qualities  of  Wool— The  Making  of  Batter  and  Cheese — Weeding 
Corn,  Green  Crops,  Pastures,  and  Hedges,  and  Casualties  to 
Plants — Haymaking— Summer  Fallowing,  and  Liming  the  Soil 
— Building  Stone  Dykes— Embankments  against  Rivulets — 
Forming  Water  Meadows— Breaking  in  young  Saddle-horses. 

Autumn. — Pulling  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  the  Hop — Reaping 
Rye,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas— Carrying  in  and 
Stacking  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas,  and  of  the  Con- 
struction of  Carts— Drafting  Ewes  and  Gimmers,  Tupping  Ewes, 
and  Bathing  and  Smearing  Sheep- Lifting  and  Pitting  Potatoes 
— Sowing  Autumn  Wheat,  and  tlie  Construction  and  Principles 
of  Agricultural  Wheel  Carriages  — Eggs  — Rotation  of  Crops — 
Fertilising  the  Soil  by  means  of  Manures— The  Points  possessed 
by  the  Domesticated  Animals  most  desirable  for  the  Farmer  to 
cultivate — Making  Experitnents  on  Farms— Destroying  and 
Scaring  Vermin  on  Farms— Looking  at  a  Farm;  its  Rent;  its 
Lease;  its  Stocking;  the  Capital  required  for  it — Improving 
Waste  Land — Farm  Book-keeping — The  Conveniences  of  the 
Cottages  of  Farm  Servants— The  Care  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
Preservation  of  Implements — Index 


Wii,lia:u  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Price  Gd.,  free  by  post. 


Of  Saturday  last,  contains  the  following  articles  : — 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  on  CATARACT,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  C.  G.  GUTHRIE, 
Esq.,  Jun, 

LECTURES  on  the  Theory  nr.d  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr. 
C.  J.B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  :—Inteslinnl  Worms -Tricho- 
cephalus  Dispar— Trenia  Solium — Trenia  Lata— Tlieir  Treat- 
ment—Diseases of  the  Pel  itocaium- Symptoms  of  Peritonitis. 

The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  with  New  Views  of 
the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases.  By 
Pinel,  Physician  to  the  two  y.."oral  Mai  Asylums  of  France, 
&c.     Translated,  with  Illustrative  N..  .  i.'try  If    Ccsl-iio, 

Xithotrity,  Litliotomy,  atid  ihe  Diseases  c^  Uie>^ri-:!ary  Ogai-s, 
by  W.  B.  Coslello,  M.D. 

On  the  Duration  of  tliat  part  of  Human  Life  connected  with 
Menstruation,  with  General  Remarks  on  that  important 
Function ,  by  Charles  Clay,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

Case  of  Natural  Somnambulism  and  Catalepsy  treated  by  Hyp- 
noLism  ;  with  Ri'marUs  on  the  Phenomena  presented  during 
the  spontaneous  Somnambulism,  as  well  as  that  induced  by 
various  Artificial  Processes,  by  James  Braid,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston  on  the  Canadian  Leprosy. 

On  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Tubercle,  and  the  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  J.  H.  Toswill,  Esq. 

Description  and  Analysis  of  the  Compound  resulting  from  the 
Union  of  Dry  Cliloride  of  Cyanogen  and  Ammoniacal  Gases, 
by  Dr.  S.  Muspratt,  Giesscn. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Hospital  Reports. 

Progress  of  French  Medical  Science :— Researches  on  Vale- 
riunate  of  Quinine — Curious  Cases  of  Neuralgia — Fracture  of 
tlie  Skull,  complicated  with  Rupture  of  tlie  Pericardium- 
Case  of  Lypeniaiiia— On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
Paienchyma  Pulmonaris  and  Tubercles,  by  Dr.  F.  Boudet — 
Cancer  of  tlie  Stomach— Academy  of  Sciences;  Sitting  of  the 
21st  Oct. — Professor  Brulle  on  the  Coloration  of  Bones  in 
Animals  Fed  on  the  Kubia  Tinctorum— M.  E.  Fremy  on  the 
Maturation  of  Fruit— Researches  on  Anisic  Acid  and  its  Com- 
-pounda— Academy  of  Medicine;  Sitting  of  the  22d  Oct.— Dr. 
Brame  on  the  Action  of  Vinegar  and  Acctum  Canthaiidis  on 
the  System. 

LEADERS.— The  Marylebone  Association;  the  Project  of  a 
College  of  General  Practitioners— The  Birmingham  Hospital 
V.  its  self-appointed  Surgeon. 

Pencillings  ol  Eminent  Medical  Men  .—Dr.  Goldsmith, 

Charge  of  wholesale  Plagiaiism  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
Journal. 

The  College  Fellowships. 

Stale  of  Professional  Feeling— Meetings  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  Sheffield. 

On  Medical  Reform,  by  Thomas  Hacker,  Esq, 

Gossip  of  tlie  Week— A  Select  Practical  Formulary— Metropoli- 
tan Mortality  Table. 

Pri'-e  5d.;   Stamped,  6rf.;  or  il.  5s.  per  annum  in  advance* 
Order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

J.  A.  CAitFRAE,  49,  Essex-street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

CTJGGESTIONS    TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 

*<J  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU. 
LATION  of  SUFFOLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henblow.  M.A  , 
Rector  of  Hilcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

*'  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment."— Prov.  xiii.  23. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.  And  SERMONS  ou  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  Is. 

J.  W.  Pareer,  West  Strand,  London. 
In   4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-plate,  Coloured  Maps,  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price  is. ;  or  without  Maps,   3s. 

HE      HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZINE.— Just 

published,  price  U.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
this  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every  Branch 
of  Practical  Gardening,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture.  Sold 
by  all  booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  sent 
to  tJie  Publisher,  Tho.mas  Houlston,  15*,  Strand,  London, 


THE  BEST  ALMANACK  FOR  IS45. 

Now  ready,  64  pages,  handsome  quarto  (no  advertisements) 

with  Eighty  Engravings,  price  only  Is.,  the 

TLLUSTRATED    LONDON   ALMANACK,    AND 

-jL  picturesque  CALENDAR  FOR  1845.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece, and  12  Allegorical  Illustrations  of  the  Months,  designed 
by  KENNY  MEADOWS,  and  engraved  by  LINTON;  12  Sport- 
ing ■.,  .  of  w._  .-lontiis  ;  Natural  History  of  the  Months, 
]2  Engravings;  30  Illustrations  of  the  Astronomical  Pheno- 
mena of  each  Month  of  the  coming  year;  the  Time-Ball  at 
Greenwich  (S  Illustrations);  Two  New  Cjmets,  Sec.  "With  the 
moat  copious  Calendarial  Anniversaries;  original  Explanations 
of  Phenomena;  Sports  and  Natural  History;  New  Domestic 
Inventicns;  Lists,  Tables,  and  a  great  variety  of  Information 
and  seasonable  entertainment  thau  ?>  to  bf  'ound  in  any  other 
Almanack.  The  Wrapper  iS  bcaun  A.-\y  pi-..i.cd  iu  CoU  irs; 
and  the  artistical  execution  of  the  entire  AlmanacK.  entities  it 
to  a  place  uiion  cvary  driiwing-room  ta.ble  in  tlie  empire. 

Published   at   tlie   office   of  the    ILLUSTRATED    LONDON 
NEWS,  jgs,  Strand. 


Price  fis..  clnth, 

nPHE  STAR  OF   kTT^Gntl  and  other  POEMS, 
-L  By  Fhaxces  Bhow.v. 

London:  EnwAiin  Moxon'.  Dover-street;    CuwnirNc,  Dublin; 
and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 


THE  AUTHORISED  EtvGLISH  EDITION. 
Publishing  concurrently  with  the  original  in  Paris,  in  Numbers 

twice  a  week,  price  M.  each,  and  in  Parts  twice  a  month,  price 

I».  each, 
q^HE  WANDERING  JEW;  a  New  Tale,   by  M. 

-L     EUGENE  SUE,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris." 
Already  published,  Parts  1  to  7,  and  Numbers  1  to  30. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  IS6,  Strand. 


Just  Published,  Part  ",  to  be  continued  every  alternate  Month, 

q^HE      BARONIAL    'HALLS,     PICTURESQUE 

-JL  EDIFICES,  AND  ANCIENT  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND; 
from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  thework,  by  J.  D.  Harding, 

G.    CATTKftMOI.E,     S.     PrOUT,     J.     HOLLAND,  F.     MOLLER,      &C. 

E.'iecuted  in  Litho-Tint  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hakding.— With  Descriptive  Letter-press,  by  S.C.Hall,  F.S.A. 
Contents:  —  Breiieton  Hall,  Cheshire;  Sawston  Hall, 
Cambridge;  Ahunoei.  Church  (Interior),  Sussex. 

Each  Part  contains  three  Plates,  and  twelve  pages  of  Letter- 
press, interspersed  with  Woodcuts. — Price,  prints.  Imperial 
quarto,  55.;  Proofs,  colombier  quarto,  js.Gd,;  India  paper, 
Imperial  folio,  \2s. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


THE     ONLY    ENGLISH    EDITION    AUTHORISED    BY 

M.  EUGENE  SUE. 

Publishing  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  6d.   each,  and  in 

Monthly  Parts, 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS  ;  a  ne^v  and  splendid 
Edition,  adapted  to  the  English  reader.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  700  Engravings  on  Wood  of  all  the  characters, 
Scenes,  Costumes,  and  Localities  described  in  this  extra- 
ordinary Work,  executed  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  the 
first  Artists  in  Paris.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Heath. 

Already  published  Parts  1  to  5  and  Nambers  1  to  2-1. 
'*  This  work  is  continued  with  unflagging  spirit.  We  never 
saw  a  series  of  more  life-like  illustrations.  The  most  finished 
effects  are  produced  without  trick  or  elaboration.  There  is  the 
highest  art  with  what  seems  to  be  the  most  rude  and  careless 
vigour.  In  this  the  French  designers  are  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  those  of  every  other  country.  Nor  do  we  know  a  better 
study  for  their  peculiar  effects  than  this  illustrated  Mi/steries  of 
Paris." — Examiner. 

Chap.man  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  or  post  free,  is.  4d., 

A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER,  for  Measur- 
ing and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks,  with  very  plain  Instructions 
for  taking  the  Dimensions,  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the 
Hay,  by  Eoward  Ryde,  Land  Surveyor,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

Published  by  Gilbert,  London;  and  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  Author,  post-free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  receipt 
of  Is.  -id  ,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  postage  stamps,  in  a  pre- 
paid letter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mr.   ROWLAND    HILL, 

Author  op  the  Pennt  Postagb, 
WILL  CLOSE    ON  THE  30th  OF   NOVEMBER. 


Of  all  the  sources  of  income  stated  in  the  recently  published 
Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Public  Revenue,  none  exhibit  so  large 
a  proportionate  increase  as  the  Post  Office.  Oo  the  year's  net 
Revenue,  the  Customs  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
per  cent.,  the  Excise  1^  per  cent.,  the  Property  Tax  2  per  cent, 
while  the  Post  Office  Bcvenue,  under  its  almost  nominal  rate  of 
a  penny,  has  increased  above  13^  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  on 
the  quarter  has  been  even  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

These  cheering  results  show  that  (though  the  plan  of 
Penny  Postage  is  yet  but  imperfectly  tried)  the  complete  reslora. 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Revenue  to  its  amount  before  the  Penny 
Postage  was  adopted  is  not  an  cTcnt  far  distant,  if  it  be  fully 
and  honestly  carried  out;  and  the  Citr/  of  London  Mercantile 
Committee  on  Postage  desire  to  impress  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults most  emphatically  upon  the  Public,  in  announcing  the 
approaching  close  of  the  National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rowlaind 
Hill.  All  parties  are  unanimous  upon  the  great  moral  and 
commerctfl^  advantages  of  the  Femuj  Postage.  Its  expediency 
as  a  _;fnanci"(i/  step  has  been  the  sole  ground  of  question;  but 
now,  even  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  for,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Old  Postage  Revenue  had  been  absolutely  sta- 
tionary for  twenty  years,— retrogressive,  in  fact,  if  we  consider 
the  increase  of  population,  education,  and  commerce  during  the 
period.  The  change  which  Penny  Postage  has  effected,  is  to 
make  the  Post  Office  Revenue  tlie  most  buoyant  source  of 
National  Income,  bidding  fair  to  become  more  profitable  than 
it  has  ever  been.  The  Committee,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
Public  to  reward,  with  suitable  gratitude,  the  Author  of  this 
great  and  triumphant  measure. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
Subscriptions,  headed  by  the  chiefs  of  political  parties  and  of 
commercial  wealth,  already  reach  lO.OOOi.;  but  10,000/.  cannot 
be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  national  reward  for  such  national  ser- 
vices. The  Commit'ee  therefore  urge  upon  i)\^  nation  at  least 
to  double  this  sura.  If  every  letter- writer,  for  only  a  single 
week,  would  pay  a  twopenny  instead  of  a  penny  rate  for  his 
letters,  the  amount,  and  more,  would  be  raised.  In  proportion 
as  the  public  show  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill,  so  they 
strengthen  the  chances  for  the  complete  adoption  of  his  plan, 
now  but  partially  carried  out.  Its  perfection  will  bring  greatly- 
increased  convenience  to  themselres,  and  increased,advantage 
to  the  Post  Olncc  Revenue. 

jVecer  have  the  services  of  any  Public  Ben^^factor  been  re- 
quited  as  Mr.  Hill's  have  been.  Quitting  3.  permanent  situation 
for  a  temporary  public  engagement,  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Mr. 
Hill's  services,  whilst  his  plan  was  yet  not  carried  out,  were 
dispensed  with,  and  he  received  the  following'  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits,  3.ii<\— nothing  more:~ 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself,"  writes  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  **  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  you 
have  discharged  the  several  duties  which  have  been  from  time 
to  lime  committed  to  you."  *'  1  entertain,"  writes  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (who  has  also  subscribed  10^  to  the  Testimonial),  "a  dae 
sense  of  the  motives  by  which  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  Post- 
Office  arrangements,  has  been  actuated,  and  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  committed 
to  you."— &lr.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  tha  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, writes  thus  :— "  I  am  also  commanded  by  their  Lordships 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  they  consider  it  due  to 
you,  on  the  termination  of  your  engagement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  express  to  you  the  approbation  with  which  they  have 
regarde  I  your  zealous  exertions  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  you  ;  and  how  materially  tha 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Oflice  arrangements  has  been  promoted  by 
the  care  and  intelligence  evinced  by  you  in  the  consideration 
of  the  various  important  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to  you." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  call  upon  the  * 
Public  to  come  forward  with  due  generosity,  and  reward  Mr. 
Hill  themselves,  as  the  unrequited  Inventor  of  tiic  great  7neasure 
of  Penny  Pos^'/fi'e— a  measure  which  has  opened  the  blessings 
of  free  correspondence  to  the  Teacher  of  Religion,  the  Man  of 
Science  and  Literature,  the  Merchant  and  Trader,  and  ths 
whole  British  Family,  especially  the  poorest  and  most  defenceless 
portion  of  it;— a  measure  which  is  the  greatest  boon  conferred 
in  modern  times  on  all  the  social  iiiterests  of  the  civilised  ivorld; 
for  Penny  Postage  is  spreading  its  influence  throughout  Europe 
and  reaching  even  Russia.  The  Committee  rely  on  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen,  and  feel  sure  that  this,  their  last 
appeal,  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

(Signed)        GEO.  LARPENT,  Chairman. 


Subscription  Cards,  and  every  information,  &c.,maybe  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE  WANSEY, 
Solicitor,  3,  Moorgate-street,  London. 


Piintedby  'WiLiJiai  Bbadbubt,  cf  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  NnwinRKni, 
and  Frbi-krick  MuLLBTTEvA^i,  of  No-  7,  Chiirt-h-row,  Stoke  NewiDR- 
ton,  both  ID  the  coniiiy  of  MiddlPtei.  Prinipri,  »t  their  Office  in  LomVnrd- 
street,  in  tha  pie«inot  of  Whitrfrian,  in  the  City  of  Lond«n;  •od 
piibliihedby  them  i»i  th«  Omce,  Ni.  6,  Ch»rle»-iircet,  in  the  r«n«h  a» 
St  Paul's,  C(nciii-Gaid«n,  in  the  said  •ouniy,  iweteall  AdTerii»«iie«tB 
and  Comraunioationa  are  to  be  addreand  to  k  a  EdiCOi.— Samrda? 
NoTCmbw  9,  ISM. 
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[Price  6d. 


Acorns,  for  pigs 
_-ij;rii.ultur«,  nnoTTi:i!ies  f<f 
Agii.  Chcmlsiry,  by  G.  Cox, 

rev,         .        -        .        - 
Allotment  sysiem 


Mrt 


7fi7 
-    771 


ind.  a  friiic  fiTcKe  dewert  7t 


7C9b 


Anomalies  nf  Ap^riciiltuie 
Bee*,  straw  hive    of,  iveight 

of  honey  in  ...    76S  a 

Bee-fl"wer,    French    (Back) 

Wheat  as  ...    766  c 

Biblo  Macii  -        -        -    7C4  c 

Bokhara  Clover,  culture  of    -    766  c 
Botanii-al  Lecture   at  Shore- 

dit*;h  Church  -        -    765  6 

Brewing,  remarks  en  -    766  a 

Cdlendar  of  Operations  -    767  c 

Canker  in  fruii-uees,  origin  of  7S7  c 
Carrots,  10  harvest  •        -    77i  c 

Chrj-santhemum?,    effect    of 

liquid  piano  on  -    765  b 

Cox,  on  A^jricullural   Chemiatry, 

rev.  -        -        -    7C7  i 

Crops  on   the   rame    land   tn 

iBccMsiveyeats  -        -773  0 

DarliDgion  Farmers'  Club      -    773  e 
Disease*  of  plants  -        -    764  6 

Does,  *i-eni  of,  for  game"  -    766  a 

Drains,  depth  of        ...    773  b 
Pa.t  Lj'hian  Husbandry  -    771  a 

my  ard  manure,  experiment 


ritli 


Farmers' Club  Annual  Reports  ' 
Flower-beds,  to  decorate  -  ' 
Forest-trees,  to  prune        7G3  A    ' 

—    at  Nerqiiis      -        -        -    ' 
Fruit-trees,  list  of,  not  liable 

10  canker      >        -        •        - 
Fruie-irees,  canker  in      -        -    ' 
Fuv-h«iAe>  tu  keep  over  winter 


Fatle: 

tialh. 

Gladioli.  10  [ilant      .        -        .    768  fl 

Gloiit  .Morccau  Fear,  meaning 

cf  the  Word  Giout  -        -    7^5  i 

Grenicr  Mubile,  or  revolving 

Gran.itT,  described  -  -  767  A 
Grey  W'xp'ail  -         •        -     767  a 

Gu^co,  adulteration  of  -    77** 

—  wh^t  it  is         •         -        -     77'  ^ 

—  liquid,  effect  of  on 
Chr>Baoihemums  .        .    765  6 

Boney,  weight  of.  ic.     -        -    7iJ7  t 
H<Jiie    keeping,    experiment 

upon  .  -  .  .  .  773  b 
Hvajlnih*.  culture  cf  -  .  70S  b 
larerntta  Farmers'  Club        -    772  c 


NDEX. 

Kingfisher's  nest  .  -  .  7CS  6 
Labour,  dignity  of  -        -    767  6 

Lime,  action  of  -  .  -  772  b 
IVtangold  Wurzel,  cheap  method 

of  storing  ....  772  c 
M.-adoirs    in     Henfoidahire, 

management  nl'  -  -  -  772  a 
fllealy-bug  killed  by  Hereman's 

Ijiion 7G5  c 

iMedlars,  topieserTc  •  -  765  e 
Mulon^,  Persian,  hybridsfrom  765  b 
Microscopical  Society  -  -  7C7  a 
Morphology,    instance    of,    in 

Achimenes  pedunculaia  -  7SG  a 
MtMS  on  lawns,  10  kill  -  -  768  i 
Peach  trees,  to  transplant  •  76tJ  b 
Peaches  for  forcing  -        .     7GS  b 

Pears,  Beurre  Dial,  weight  of 

—  recipe  for  drying 

—  Teltenhall,  to  preserve 
Pear-trees,  impioved  by  bein, 

dressed  with  sand  -  .  .  _ 

Peas,  Cormack's  British  Queen  765 
Pensile  Grossbeak 
Pigf,  Acorna  for 
Plants,  diseases  of 
Potaioes,  culture  of 
Red  Spider.Thrip,  &c-,  to  kill 
Rosesi  hardy,  liac  of 
St.  Mark's  fly 
Small  birds,  tokill 
Society  of  Arte 
Sowing  thin,  remarks  on 
Spinach,  Leituce-Ieaved 
Stock,  to  fatten  in  winter 
Strawberries,  to  pave  over  the 

roots  of  ... 

Timber,  to  Kyanise 
Tomato  sauce,  to  make 
Tulips,  propagrttionof 


-    767  0 


76G  ( 


77E  a 
761  b 
77s  i 

765  6 
768  b 
764  c 

766  i 


ffectof  oncrops772  6  |  Turnips,   culture  of,  in  East 

n    -        -        .     764  6  I      Lothian                   -        -        .  771  a 

—  to  preserve  over  winter  773  c 
Village  Associations  -  770  b 
Vines  on  open  walls  -  766  b 
Weather  in  the  North  -  7Ct;  c 
Wheat,  culture  of  on  the  same 

lands  in  successive  years     -  770  a 

—  methods  of  dibbling       -  772  a 
— .    advantage  of            -        -  773  b 

—  sowing  of                 .         -  773  a 
Witham  Farmers'  Club           .  773  a 
Whitney's  Composition,  hand- 
glasses covered  with            -  7G7  a 

White  Beet                .        -        -  767  a 

Wrentham  Farmers'  Club       -  771  a 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  SEEDLINGS. 

*1TT     AND  T.  SAMSON,  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  have  a 
'  »    •  large  stock  of  the  foUowiog  plants,  which   they  will 
iliapose  of  at  low  prices ; — 


American  Arbor- vitse, 

2  year.sold      .         .        50,000 
Ash,  1  year  old  .      200,000 

Beech,  1  year  old  .  1,51)0,000 
Builftce,  wild,  1  yr.  old  5000 
Elm,  1  year  old  .      200.000 

Holly,  I  yearoid 
Hornbeam,  I  yearoid 
Juniper,  common,  I 

year  old 
Quercus  coccinca,  1 

year  old 


130,000 
150,000 


50,0'jO 


100,000 


Larch,  1  year  old      .  1,000,000 

Quercus  macrocarpa, 

1  year  old  .  .  15,000 
„  palustre,  1  yr.  old  25,000 
„     rubra,  1  yr.  old  fiOOO 

,,  tinctoria,  I  yr.  old         6000 

Scots  Fir,2  years  old  1,000,000 

Sloe,  or  Blackthorn, 

1  yearoid         .         .      150,000 

Spruce,  2   years  old  1,000,000 

Thorn  quicks,  1  year 

old  ...  1,500,000 


Tbey  have  also  a  large  quantity  of  transplanted  Azalea  pon- 
lica,  American  Arbor-vitEe  Evergreen  Privet,  Irish  Yew, 
Ij  foot.  Doable  Redtuorn,  fine  Plants,  &c.  &c,,  which  they  are 
luclined  to  sell  cheap, 


SHlLLlNU'a  ICAKLY  GUOITO  PEA. 

THE  above  PEA  possesses  advantages  over  every 
o'her  for  antumn  sowing-,  being  quite  hardy,  very  prolific, 
and  much  larger  ihan  any  other  early  Pea.  See  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  25th  of  last  May.  "  Mr.  StiiUing  has  sent  us  speci- 
men* of  his  N'cwEirly  Grotto  Pta,  which  were  gathered  on  the 
2ottj  iii'.t.  He  states  that  these  were  produced  from  seed  sown 
In  the  open  ground  on  the  25'.h  of  last  November.  Judging 
irova  the  apccimens  sent,  this  is  a  fiue,  large,  good-looking  Pea, 
■O'l  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  early  variety." 

To  the  Market  Gardener  tbey  will  be  foand  invaluable. 
Price  1«.  6d.  per  quart,  1  Oj.  per  peck . 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE,  which  gave  such  general 
■atikftction  laAt  ycftr,  as  the  best  early  variety  grown.  Having 
tared  a  cnntildcra  ;Ic  quantity  of  ^eed  this  summer,  it  is  offered 
on  the  following  iidvantageou^  terms:  — is.  GU.  peroz.,  iGs.  p.  lb. 

Jgfr.ti—S\c»HTu.  Field  nnd  Child,  119,  Lower  Thames-street ; 
Me<>r4.  J.  and  W.  Noble,  J52,  Fleet  street;  Mr.  J.  Kcrnan, 
i,  Oreut  KniKi-ll-fttrcet,  Covcnt  Garden;  Mebsra.  Hurst  and 
U'Mullcn,  6,  Loadcnhull  utrect,  London. 

Nort»iwatnbor''iiKh  Nuricry,  Odiham,  Hants. 

K.SAl'  lillJ,  AND  11  AGSlfOT TjTJiIS ICRl ES . 

"VTOTiCE. — The  lInBine^s  of  these  Nurseries,  since 
-A.^  Ihc  ilcath  of  the  late  Michael  Waterer,  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  11.  and  J.  WATERKU,  in  by  mutual  agreement  divided. 
aTi?  KNAI*  JIILL  NUR.SERY  will  In  future  be  curried  on  by 
HUSI:a  \VAT1:RER,  and  that  at  HAGSIIOT  by  JOHN  \VA- 
TERKlt.  It  will,  therefore.  Ijcofimiiorlance.  to  prevent  confuHion, 
that  corrc>[M-indcntB  be  p.irticular  In  the  addresv,  and  direct  lettern 
latc[.d<.>i  for  the  Knap  Hill  Nuricry,  to  Iloftca  Waterer,  Kn.-ip  Hill, 
Tidf  Il«stho: ;  .iiid  thoic  for  the  J{;j({»liot  Nursery,  John  Waterer, 
XUfMrjman,  ];.~,;;ahot,  Surrey.— November  iC. 

JT.WILLMER,  Sen.,  having  parcbaned  theStock 
•  of  thonc  heaniiful  PanmcR  noticed  In  the  Oari/cncr»*  Clirn- 
nieU  of  M*y  Itt  and  June  1,  under  the  initial«  of  "T.  /..  II." 
Ko«,  I.  2, 1,  4,  0,  10,  >),  12,  und  described  as  hcin((  a  fine  Hct  of 
flowrri,  Uric*,  Iho  upper  pctali  In  fine  proportirm,  the  t.ldc 
pHaU  Kerieiaily  meeting:  ah.vc  ttic  eye,  J.  T.  W,  has  a  few 
•«»•  (it  thi  eijlit  Borti*,  with  their  namcB,  to  dlnpojic  of  j   the 

f>rtc9  f'^r  ff«cli  ict  U   30m.    Karly  oppllcatton  is  requiaito,  to 
Dcnro  litem.    Tliis  AdrenUcnient  will  not  be  repeated. 
Auiibury,  M'nalcttx,  Nov,  U,  lau. 

NURSBRY  LARCH.  ' 

C'OWaN  a?.'0  Co.,  Ntii'.nKitYUKN,  Glasgow,  have  on 
'  h.rd  al.ui:^q'iantllyb(  well  cro.^n  tranApIarited  LARCH, 
3  »"  .  which  they  will  ncll   at  a  lov/  price,  ai  tlity 

»»•■  'il)«  season.    All  aorU  of  P'trcNt-trecH,  seed- 

It'  i.'  '.tJ,  trowti  extensively,  and  offered  at  wry 

no-- .111' ,■  c»ic  (, 


S    GIRLING  begs   to  refer  the  Readers  of  the  Gar- 
•   deneis''  Chronicle  to    his    AdFcrttsement  of  PETUNI.\S, 
SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c..  of  the  12tU  October. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


KAsrOLl'i-'  RASPUEKRY. 

JT.  WILLMER,  Sen.,  respectfully  informs  his 
•  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
above  Superb  RASPBERRY,  warranted  to  be  the  genuine  kind. 
100  Canes,  4ns. ;  50  Caues,  20s, ;  and  25  Canes,  12s.,  including 
mat  and  ijacking. 

J.  T,  W.  has  likewise  a  superb  collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  PINKS,  and  AURICULAS  on  sale,  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  by  post-paid  application. 

12  pairs  first-rate  Carnations      .        .        .        ^2    0    0 
12      ,,        ,,  Picotees         .        .        .        .200 

12       ,,         ,,  Pinks 0  12     0 

12  plants  of  fine-named  Auriculas,  including 

bast  and  packing' 10    0 

Sunbury,  Middlesex,  Nov.  13. 


FASTOLKF  RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  to  his  Advertisement  last  week  of  the 
above  Raspberry,  which  may  also  be  had  true  of  the  following 
Nurserymen: — Mr.  AV.  Catlkugh,  Hans-place,  Chelsea;  Mr. 
\V.  MooRE,  Dereham;  Mr.  Bishop,  Wacton ;  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
NuTTiNo,  Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside,  London. 

Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  of  the  Yarmouth  Nursery,  having 
stated  in  their  Advertisement  of  last  week  that  the  Raspberry 
they  call  the  Fastolff  can  only  be  had  true  of  them  or  their 
Agents,  J.  Bell  feels  bound,  in  justice  to  himself  and  other 
Nurserymen  whom  he  serves  with  the  above,  to  state  that  he  has 
had  his  Canes  the  last  three  seasons  from  the  same  persons 
YouKLL  and  Co.  have  had  theirs  from;  and  that  the  above 
Raspberry  is  not  so  exclusive  as  Messrs.  Y.  and  Co.  wish  the 
public  to  believe,  as  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  cottage  and 
gentleman's  garden  at  Burlingham,  Lingwood,  Acie,  Rollesby, 
Ormesby,  Hemsby,  Filby,  and  aU  the  adjoining  parishes  in  that 
part  of  Norfolk;  Ormesby  and  Filby  being  the  two  parishes 
from  which  YouEf-L  and  Co.,  and  myself,  have  had  nearly  all 
the  stnck.  J,  B.  believes  Ihe  Raspberry  first  originated  in  the 
garden  of  W.  Jary.  Esq.,  Burlingham,  from  which  gentleman's 
garden  J.  Bell's  first  canes  were  procured.  The  Raspberry  is 
generally  known  about  these  parts  as  the  Filby  Seedling. 

Bracondalc  Horticultural  Establishment.  Norwicli 


rpHE    t-lLbY,    or    FASTOLFF    liASPBEKKY.— 

-L  At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yarmouth,  T.  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  history  of 
this  really  excellent  Raspberry  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1314 
Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby,  a  place  lying  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  discovered  a  Raspberry  plant  growing  under  an  old 
Laurel  hedge  in  his  garden.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  a  superior  and  r'.elicious  variety,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  every  other  sort  was  ejected  from  his 
garden,  and  this  alone  cultivated.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1824  that  he  allowed  his  gardener  to  part  with  it,  who  then  gave 
canes  to  his  neighbours,  and  by  this  means  it  got  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Caistor,  Ormsby,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  neighboL,r- 
hood,  under  the  name  of  the  Filby  Raspberry,  to  the  exci- 
sion of  all  other  sorts.  It  has  latterly  often  been  called  the 
Caistor  Raspberry,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  growing  it  in 
that  parish.  In  Caistor  is  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Fastolff  family  :  the  latter  name  was  given  to 
the  variety  by  Youell  and  Co.,  when  they  first  began  to  sell  the 
canes.  The  fruit  upon  which  Dr.  Lindley  pronoanced  his 
opinion  was  gathered  in  the  Filby  garden,  now  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Lucas,  who  authorises  and  permits  tha  publication 
of  the  above  facts;  and  has  also  permitted  his  Gardener  to 
supply  the  Canes  after  this  date  to  T.  RIVERS  only. 

Canes  are  sold  at  30s.  per  100,  or  6*.  per  score,  carriage  paid 
to  London.  Charge  for  package,  for  small  parcels,  6rf.,  for 
large  do.,  Is.  to  Is.  6rf.  Orders  to  any  amount  c.an  beesecuted. 
The  Trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. 

SawbridKC^vorth,  Herts,  Nov.  12,  1341. 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walwnrlh),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
MAJiiSTV  THK  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  KING  OF 
SAXONY,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above 
Flowers,  which,  from  the  success  he  baa  had  in  their  eultira- 
tion,  he  can  offer  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  particularly 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  highly-flattering  remarks  on  his 
Exhibitions  of  Tulips  and  Liiium  lancifolium  this  season,  in  the 
various  papers.  He  is  also  desirous  of  reminding  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  add  to  their  collections 
or  ornament  their  parterres  with  these  beautiful  flowers,  that 
this  is  the  best  season  to  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  of  the 
si-lendid  Liiium  lancifolium  are  particularly  adapted  for  par- 
terrcp,  as,  besides  being  quite  hanly,  they  flower  atatime  when 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  at  their  country  seats,  and  when 
flowers  arc  so  much  wanted.  They  only  require  to  be  known 
to  be  universally  cultivated.  Catalogues  can  be  forwarded  by 
poHt  on  application.    Foreign  orders  executed. 


BAGSHOT  nursery,  SURREY. 

rOHN  WATERER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
•J  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  to  his  unlimited  collccllon  of 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  which  arc  thiB  season  unusually  well 
bct  with  bloom  buds,  particularly  those  for  forcing,  comprising, 
—  Rhododendrons,  Kalmian,  Azaleas,  Anilromcda-i,  I,cdunis, 
D.iphnc  cnconmi,  «tc,  aIho  those  of  larger  sizes,  among  which 
may  be  had  Rhododendron,  Catawbicnsc,  and  many  other  flnc 
varieties  i  Kulmla  latlfnlia,  Magnolias,  of  itorta  ;  A/.alcacocclnen 
major,  and  aurantia,  &c.,  &c.,  from  a  to  (J  feet,  which  are  fnio 
oliJect-1  for  hlnglo  upeclmcna  or  borders,  being  buwhy  to  the 
Rround.  J,  W,  bcgH  to  rcconimcnd  hin  unrivalled  Stock  of 
Ccdarrt  of  Lebanon,  1«  inches  to 'i  feet;  also  about  200,  4  to  0 
feet,  biihhy  to  Ihc  ground,  very  handaoiuc  for  Lawntt ;  Iho  wholo 
of  them  warranted  lo  move  hafely.  AIho  about  fi'ioo  KpanlHb 
ChCBniitH,  4  to  0  feet ;  50,000  f-arch  FIra,  2  to  4  feet  j  50,000  Birch, 
:t  to  4  feetj  (he  whole  of  which  may  be  had  at  moderate 
priced,    N,B.— Planting  done  by  contract. 

NuTNcry,  Ilngitlinl,  Surrey,  similuafiom  Farnborough  Station, 
Bouth  Wetitern  Ituilwny, 


TO    THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND.— TRUE    HIGHLAND 
PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
remind  such  of  the  Planters  tf  England  fis  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  estate-,  that  he  is  now 
sending  out  plaots  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 
able timber-tree,  at  the  undermentioned  prices  : — 

Single  plants,  strong  and  well  rooted    .        .    6rf.  each. 
Strong  plants,  20  inches  high         .        .        .5*.  per  109. 

Do.  18         „  ...  30J.  per  1000. 

Smaller-sized  plants  ,        .    from  lOi.  to  20*.        „ 

For  introducing  this  tree  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  superseding- 
the  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  a  great  measure 
the  darksome  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
describes  it  as  presenting  much  of  "the  bold  and  contorted 
figure  of  the  Oak  ;"  and  the  Quarterly  Review  recommends  it 
as  an  acquisition  to  churchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  ii  highly 
esteemed  for  all  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.B.— J.  G.  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants ;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  ro«ts,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removing  them.  A  supply  in  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
10s.  each.  Araucaria  imbricata,  Pinus  excelsa,  &c,  Sec.  ok 
reasonable  terms. 


TO  PEAR-GROWERS. 

IDENE  LANGELIER.  Nurseryman  and  FLouisr, 

A-V  CLARENDO.V  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIER,  JERSEY, 
Begs  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  Pear-growers  to  his  new 
PEAR,  named  ■ '  LANGELIER'S  BEURRE'  "  of  first-rate  merit ; 
perfectly  meltingripein  January  ;  shape  of  Napoleon,  but  larger 
in  size  ;  standard,  tree  very  vigorous  ;  one  of  the  best  flavoared. 
Pears  known,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  recommended  by  R.L.> 
as  his  motive  fur  advertising  it  is  not  for  thesake  of  publishing, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  general,  to  whom  he  is  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  useful ;  of  which 
"Von  Mom  Leon  Le  Clerc  "  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
having  proved  itself  as  it  was  represented,  and  given  universal 
satisfaction.  The  trees  of  this  Superb  New  Beurr6  are  small 
and  limited  in  number,  and  the  price  will  be  21s. ;  if  fl  trees  are 
ordered,  7  will  be  sent ;  no  discount  will  be  allowed  to  the  trade, 
and  to  the  trade  only  will  8  plants  be  sent  for  6  ;  the  number  in 
Very  limited.  R.  L.  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  to 
this  day  numbers  of  "  Von  Mon  Leon  Le  Clerc  "  remain  unpaid 
for,  consequently  none  will  be  sent  to  unknown  correspondents, 
except  for  ready  cash,  or  post-office  order. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  planting,  R.  L.  wishes  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  his  acknowledged  unrivalled  Col- 
lection, of  which  a  List  may  be  had  by  pre-paid  letter,  and  begs 
to  state  that  notliiiig  is  sent  from  his  Establishment  except 
proved  fruit,  unless  requested.  R.  L.  also  wishes  to  obtain  at- 
tention to  a  small  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  OAKS,  among 
which  wi'l  be  found  a  great  variety;  they  are  fine  and  healthy, 
2  years  oli',  about  IS  inches  to  2^  feet  high,  Ii'  for  planting  or 
potting,  price  20s.  per  100.  Also,  fine  K10N'£Y  POTATOES, 
superior  in  flavour  and  produce  to  the  Ash-leaf;  the  sample,  extra 
fine,  6«.  6d.  for  34lbs.  weight,  as  not  less  than  that  quantity  will 
be  Rent. 


RICH  LEAF-MOULD  and  PEAT-EARTH.— 
Several  acres  of  valuable  Peat-earth  and  Leaf- mould  of 
a  rich  quality,  to  be  disposed  of.  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen 
engaged  in  the  Cultivation  of  Heaths  and  American  Plants 
will  find  the  above  articles  of  a  very  superior  kind.  They  will 
also  be  found  of  great  value  as  dressings  upon  strong  lands. — 
The  Estate  is  within  ono  mile  of  the  Thames,  convenient  for 
water  carriage.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Corn  Chandler  and  Seedsman,  No.  18,  Piccadilly. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

RICHARD  MITTON,  Nurseryman,  Pontefrac.t, 
being  about  to  clear  off  five  Acres  of  Nursery  Stock,  con- 
sisting of  Forest  and  Fruit-trees,  Evergreen  and  Flowering 
Shrubs,  &c.,  begs  to  offer  the  same  at  unusually  low  prices. 
Particulars  may  be  had  on  application.  — Pontcfract.  Nov.  iti. 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  AZALEA  I'AND  FUCHSIA. 

WM.  PAWLEY,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent, 
has  now  ready  for  delivery  a  beautiful  and  distinct  va- 
riety of  AzAr.icA,  named  "Carminator,"  that  gained  first  prize 
at  the  Regent's  Park  Exhibition,  April  30th,  1844;  a  fine  large 
flower,  very  dark,  good  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  established, 
plants, 2is.  each. 

Fuchsia  Cassanora.— This  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  is 
now  ready,  at  10s.  C(^  per  plant ;  for  particulars,  sec  Professor 
Lindley's  opinion  in  Gardeners*  Chroiiiclc,  under  the  initials 
"  H.  C.,"Sept.  7. p.  fiOS. 

N.B.— The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  and  a  reraittanco 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

C CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
^  London,  beg  to  Btate  that  their  Collection  of  this  beau- 
tiful autumnal  Flower  is  now  in  bloom,  uud  will  continue  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

C.  and  Sons  arc  now  sending  out  healthy  young  plants  of 
Double  CAMELLIAS  of  Borta,  with  flower-buds,  at  30s.  per 
dozen;  larger  plants,  42s,  per  dozen  ;  and  ydung  plants  of  the 
newer  sorts,  at  60s.  per  dozen.    Package  includcil  in  the  above 

prices.  ^______ - - 

I^^DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  consc- 
J^  quencc  of  the  greallv  increased  dcmiiml  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  Ho  regrets  the  too  frequent  delsy  which  bus 
occurred  iti  the  execution  of  orde»a.  Tills  ho  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  kceplnga  supply  on  hand. 

PrcHciit  Price;*  for  Cash  or  Poflt-office  order  :  — 


14  Inches    .       .       .    iltf.  Of'.     20  inches 

15  inches  .  .  .  12  U  22  Inches 
i(i  InchcH  .  .  .  1(1  0  21  inches 
18  Inches    ,        .        .     ly    « 

Slate  Workfj,  lulcworth,  Middlesex. 


22W.  M. 
25    0 
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CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  has 
prepareel  for  the  growers  of  these  splendid  flowers  a  Cata- 
loEue  enabling  them  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  which  may  now  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of 
Messrs.  WAnMEa&  Waener,  Corohill,  London. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

GREAT  ^MJBr^      -       NORFOLK, 

YARMOUTH         ^3p^'^|4f^  ^^'^■^• 

NURSERY.  ^£>^SM^\ 

FATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MAULBOllUUGH,  THE  EAUL 
OK  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL.  THE 
LORD  lUSHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF   LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  ave  OKain 
able  to  supply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  fla- 
Tour ;  prices  as  follow : — 

Packages  contftiniiig  100  Caues       ,    d?2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50    „  .110 

Ditto  „  25     ,.  .0  12     f> 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Vodell  &  Co.'s  Advertise- 
jnent  d  Nov.  9th,  ,   .    .^  ^ 

YoujcLLandCo.  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  state  that  a  spu- 
rious kind  was  off^ed  for  sale  by  other  parties  last  season, 
under  the  tiile  of  "  Fastolff  Raspber;y,"  the  san.e  having  no 
Lretensions  to  the  genuiDC  variety  ;  and  to  obviate  a  repetition 
of  the  1  ke  Ihey  have  appointed  the  following  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  as  their  At'cnts  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  whose 
establishments  may  be  seen  engravings  of  the  Fruit  :-Bury  St. 
Edmunds-Mr.  R.  Pctlir;  Canterbury— Mr.  W.  Masters:  Car- 
Jisle—Mes'-rs.  Little  and  Ballantyne;  Chichester— Metsrs.  New- 
man and  Co.;  CI. ff  Vale,  near  Leek,  Staffordshire— Mr.  F.  Fox; 
Cork— Meflsis.  Maycroft;  Doncaster— Mrs.  Milan,  Seed-shop  j 
Dundee— JU'Ssra.  Urquhait  and  Sonj  Durham— Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Koiis;  Edinburgh— Messrs.  Peter  Lawsnn  and  Son; 
Fulhatn  — Messrs.  Whitley  and  Orsborn;  Glasgow— Messrs. 
Drystlale  and  Co.;  Haddinston-Mr.  T.  Dods ;  Halifax-Mr. 
W.Throp;  Jersey— Mr.  B.  Saunders;  Leeds— Messrs.  Ely  and 
Son,  R<ih\veil  Haigh;  London- Messrs,  Flanagan  and  Son, 
No.  9,  Mansion  House-street,  and  Messrs.  Noble,  No.  152, 
Fleet-sticet ;  Liverpool— Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton- 
tquare;  Manchester— Mr.  H.  D.  Ctrmack;  Nottiugham— Mr. 
J  F.WkhI,  Iha  Coppice;  Pelcrborough— Mr.  John  White; 
Peijzarce-Mr.  J  Fox;  Plymouth— Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle ;  Shef. 
field— Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.;  Southampton— Mr. 
James  In;,'ram  ;  Stafford- Mr.  J.  Sandy  ;  Torquay— Mr.  J. 
Morgan  ;  WakefieU),  Mr.  W.  Banatt;  Waterford— Messrs.  Fen- 
Dps^ey  and  Son;  Wcsterham,  Kent-Mr.  I.  Cattell;  Wexford— 
Mr.  James  Hcrpur ;  York— Messrs.  T.  and  I.  Backhouse. 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHU- 
BARB, the  earliest  sort  known,  fine  roots,  fit  for  forcing,  12s. 
per  dozen.      For  Particulars,  sec  their  Advertisement  of  Nov.  2. 

Finest  Imported  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  Cs.,  125., 
and  18s.  perdoz.  ;  for  Particularjs  of  which,  together  with 
the  Extensive  an  1  Select  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  see  their  Advertisement  of 
Nov.  9. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  13. 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  RHODODENDRONS. 

EHODODENDRON  WILLIAMSONII.  ~  This 
magnificent  variety  was  forwarded  for  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lisni-EYand  also  of  Mr,  Glknny.  Dr.  Lindlev  (see  Gttrdenerii' 
Chronicle  for  May,  1841)— ''(?.  B.  5.— Your  seedling  makes  a 
handsome  and  showy  variety  for  the  garden;  the  hesds  of  the 
flowers  are  larp-e,  compact,  rich  in  colour,  and  the  f'  liage  is  very 
handsome."  i\ir.  Glenny  (see  GuTdeiicm*  Oazeltn  fur  May, 
1844_"  G. -B.  A'.— If  hardy,  a  very  great  acquisition;  size  very 
large,  bright  rose,  well  spot'ed,  and  if  bloomed  in  the  open 
ground,  a  valuj.ble  addition  to  oar  hardy  plants,  for  the  foliage 
is  as  perfect  as  the  tlower." 

RHODODENDRON  INVICTUM.— A  very  dazzliog  deep  rosy 
crimiion,  very  dark  spots,  a  most  distinct  and  superb  variety, 
and  blooms  later  than  most  of  the  hybrids,  ai:d  quite  hardy. 
The  above  two  splendid  hardy  Rhododendrons  now  offered  to 
the  public  were  raised  by  Mr.  Williamson,  the  Curator  of  the 
Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  where  Invictum  has  bloomed  for 
several  years,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  alt  who  have 
seen  it.    Price  for  the  two,  21s, 

Apply  to  F.  Godwin,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Sheffield; 
"W.  and  A.  Godwin,  Market  Drayton  ;  or  Messrs.  Warner  and 
"Warnkr,  28,  Cornliill,  London,  where  paintings  of  the  above 
may  be  seen. 

SUPERB  DWARF  ROSES. 

F.  GODWIN,  having  a  very  large  stock  of  Dwarf  Roses,  in- 

eluding    the    most  approved    varieties  of  the  Hybrid  China, 

Galhca,  Provence,  Damask,  &c.,  is  offering  them  at  the  follovr- 

iug  reduced  scale  of  prices  ;  — 

100  selected  sorts,  in  50  named  varieties        .        .    25j. 

.^0  do.  25  „  .        .     15s. 

ai  do.  12  „  .         .       8s. 

The  above  are  strong,  healthy  plants. 

Sheffield,  Nov.  12,  1844. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


T    WEEKS    AND    DAY,    Architects,  &c.,  Glou- 

"s"  •  center  Place.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of  Bot- 
tom-Heat, now  becoming  so  uni\^rsally  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for  20  years  in  dcsignine:  and  build-ng  CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  description  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weeks  and  Day 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efficient  of  any  yet  invented,  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  use  at 
jnost  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory;  and  a 
variety  of  Horticultural  Erectionr,  Models,  Plans,  &c.  &c. 


DUTCH     HYACINTHS    for     forcine,    Single    and 
Double  at  4s.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Irises.  Jonduils,  Anemones  &  Ranunculuses  ;   priced  Catalogues 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  per  po>t,  from  Arthi/k  Cobbett's 
Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall. 
Double  Italian  Tuberose  roots  expected  the  end  of  next  month. 


/"10TTAM     AND     H ALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 

vy   FOU.vDKris,  &c.,  &c..  No.  2,  Winslky-street,  OXford- 
sTuiiET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 
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HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
vrood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rooers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  ufiwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street.  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


itURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

>  FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 
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BuRBiDOE  and  Hbalv  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials ol  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidoe  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glenoinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— 


Plain 
Boiler. 


as  21 


1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 


10 


2     2 

2  IS 

3  10 


24  I  8  15 


60 


s.d. 
7  6 


10  6  7 
12  6j7 
17  5  8 


35  0 


7     6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70ft.  4in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

Goo  to  800  feet. 


Forcing-  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
[  Warmagrap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 
[and a  pit  50ft. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  \l  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
iirQ  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


WIRE-WORK.  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREEN-HOUSES,  &c. 

CT.THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,MANOR- 

^  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE- FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conservato- 
ries, &c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  on 
improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented   by 
John   Rookrs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Sdewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ; 
Loddiges",  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple- place,  Edgware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  The  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent's-park. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  tflicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  iii  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  nublemcn  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  broujjht  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c. 

ANALYSES  of  SOILS,  MANURES,  and  all 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Field  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  AnalyticEd  Chemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
tlie  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  5  A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  I  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargots  to  arrive— Successive 
years'  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine  Guano 
is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the  reach  of  the 
Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which  now  remains 
is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  such  practical 
directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall  fully  develop  its  produc- 
tive powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these  indispensable  requisites, 
with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a  warranted  chemical  analysis 
of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  recently  published  Pamphlet, 
■'  Practical  Instructions  for  using  Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated 
by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  waterside 
premises ;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  tlie  warehouses,  24 
and  25,  Eilliter-street,  or  delivered  within  anyreasonable  distance 
at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  Jawes  Clark,  24,  BiUiter- 
strect,  Fenchurch-strect,  London. 


UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  beg  to 
announce,  that  the  Sale  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK,  at  the  Key  Field  Nursery,  St.  Albans,  Herts,  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  November  ISth,  1844,  and  two  following 
days,  at  11  o'clock  each  day.— American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

LAVENDER  HILL  NURSERY,  WANDSWORTH  ROAD. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  EXTENSIVE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Executors  of  the  lateMr.  Pasiplin,  to  sell 
by  Public  Auction  on  the  premises,  Lavender  Hiil  Nurser)',  Wanda- 
worth-road,  near  London,  on  Monday,  Dec.  2d,  and  following  days, 
at  II  o'clock  on  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  EXTENSIVE  and 
VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  large  quantity  of  ' 
the  finest  Hardy  Evergreens  of  all  sizes  (which  remove  particularly 
WL'll  out  of  this  ground);  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
American  Plants  ;  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants;  large  and  small  Ca- 
mellias ;  a  very  capital  collection  of  Ferns,  some  of  which  are  of 
extreme  rarity ;  Garden  Frames  and  Lights;  Shop  Fixtures  and 
general  Fittings  ofaSeedshop  and  Counting-hou.se;  Stock  of  Seeds 
of  the  present  Harvest ;  Garden  Implements,  including  useful 
Carts,  Barrows,  &c.;  several  thousand  yards  of  Box  Edging;  about 
200  Pollard  Willows  with  their  lop  and  top  ;  Evergreen  and  other 
Hedges;  also  some  growing  Crops,  as  MangoU  Wurzel  and 
Turnips  ;  together  witli  many  useful  articles. 

The  whole  will  be  sold  without  the  least  reserve,  the  premises 
having  been  disposed  of  for  other  purposes,  and  must  be  cleared 
before  Christmas. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  may  be 
had  on  the  premises ;  at  most  of  the  Seedshops  in  London;  at 
No.  45,  Frith-street,  Soho;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex. 


SIX  THOUSAND  MOSS  ROSES. 

MR.  JOHN  KING  begs  to  give  notice  that  he  is 
Instructed  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Victoria 
Park,  on  the  igth  November,  1844,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Carter,  of  Grove  Street,  Hacknev,  about  6000 
MOSS  ROSES,  Fruit  Trees,  a  large  quantity  of  Flower  Plants, 
Cucumber  Boxes  and  Lights,  Tools,  Seeds,  Hedges,  &c.  To  be 
Viewed  till  the  Sale.  Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premises  ;  Three  . 
Colts,  Grove  Street  ;  of  Mr.  Clark,  Seedsman,  Bisbopsgate 
Street;  and  of  ihe  Auctioneer,  Hackney  Road. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  GENTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

I'O  BE  SOLD,  a  Bargain,  within  one  hour's  drive  of 
Covent  Garden  Market,  THE  LEASE  OF  AN  EIGHT- 
ROOMED  HOUSE,  EXCELLENT  OUTBUILDINGS,  AND 
FOUR  ACRES  OF  CAPITAL  MARKEV-GARDEN  GROUND, 
covered  with  the  choicest  Fruit  Trees  in  full  bearing.  Also, 
from  5000  to  6ooo  feet  of  Glass,  that  has  been  creeled  within  the 
last  four  years,  and  heated  by  hot  water.  T.ikewise  the  Stock 
and  Crop,  which  consists  of  upwaids  of  400  Fruiting  Pine  plants, 
nearly  700  succession  ditto,  several  thousand  Strawberry  plants 
in  pols  for  forcing,  upwards  of  a  Thousand  Chillies;  several 
thousand  empty  pots,  tools,  leaded  cisterns,  with  every  other 
requisite  for  carrying  ou  a  most  profitable  Trade.  There  are 
36  years  of  the  Lease  unexpired;  Rent,  30^. per  annum.  For 
further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  J.  D.,  Mrs. 
Lowe's,  Grocer,  Southgate,  Middlesex. 


r?ARM.— Wanted  to  Purchase,  A  FARM  of  200^.  to 
^  400^.  a  year  rental :  it  must  be  south  of  the  river  Thames. 
—Address,  by  letter,  stating  size,  situatiun,  rent,  and  price,  to 
E.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street, 
Covent-garden,  London. 


FOR  SALE,  an  INDIAN  BULL,  COW,  and  CALF, 
and  the  Cow,  which  is  only  thirty-six  inches  high,  again 
forward  in  calf.— Apply  to  Mr.  Gidley,  Langford  Budwill, Wel- 
lington, Somerset. 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YOXJELL  AND  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  above  unequalled  Raspberry  is  to  be  obtained 
ODly  at  their  Nursery  or  of  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appear 
on  the  Adverti-^iiig  Sheet  of  this  day's  Gardeners^  Chronicle  j  and 
they  recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they 
purchase,  as  another  Raspberry,  under  the  above  title,  is  being 
substituted  by  certain  parties  as  the  "true  variety." 
Great  Yarmoath  Nursery,  Nov.  14,  1S44. 


SATURDAY,  KOVEilBER  16,  184i. 

MEETINGS  FOU  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WedxisdaTi  Nov.  20    Society  of  Arts     ....         9  p.m. 
Saturday.     Nov.  23    Royal  Botanic              .        .        .       4  p.m. 
Fbidat.  Nov.  =9      .    Botanical 0  p.". 

To  the  appeal  we  lately  made  to  our  readers  for 
.their  experiments  upon  Potatoes  during  the  past 
■season,  we  have  received  replies  from  some  valu- 
.able  correspondents,  especially  Sir.  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Rous.  These  we  shall  publish  be- 
fore long ;  but  we  again  take  the  Uberty  of  mentioning 
the  subject,  and  repeating  our  earnest  request  that 
■  details  of  experiments  may  be  forwarded  to  us.  We 
are  sure  that  their  value  will  be  much  increased,  if, 
instead  of  being  published  independently  of  each 
other,  they  are  brought  into  one  point  of  view  ;  for  so 
they  are  most  hkely  to  be  productive  of  publicbenefit. 

As  this  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  sowing 
Tulip  seed,  and  as  we  believe  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual  has  been  saved  this  season,  we  shall 
extract  at  length  from  our  Paris  friend  his  fifth 
chapter,  entitled  "Mode  de  Propagation." 

"  Tulips,"  says  he,  "  are  obtained  in  two  different 
ways — by  seed  and  by  offsets.  It  is  ascertained  by 
experience,  that  any  given  variety  of  Tulip  will  not 
reproduce  itself  by  its  seeds,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  will  be  originated,  differing  wholly  from 
each  other,  thus,  giving  amateurs  an  opportunity  of 
raising  new  and  improved  sorts,  which  they  term 
'  Breeders.' 

"To  accomplish  this  with  a  greater  degree  of 
■certainty,  they  increase  their  chances  of  success  by 
only  sowing  seed  of  first-rate  varieties,  and  espe- 
cially those  the  bottom  of  whose  petal  is  of  unsullied 
purity ;  as  I  find  that  Breeders  thus  originated 
sooner  develop  their  proper  colours  than  those  which 
are  the  produce  of  inferior  sorts. 

"  ^Vhen  the  ripeness  of  the  Tulip  seed,  where  the 
'flower  has  bloomed  in  a  full  e.xposure,  is  indicated 
by  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  it  is  cut  off  a  few 
inches  below  the  head,  and  placed  in  a  very  dry 
situation,  in  order  to  insure  its  perfect  maturity. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  seeds  are  taken  out, 
and  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  October  in 
a  bed  of  well-prepared  earth,  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  covered  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  with  soil  of  a  fine  and 
light  texture,  which  will  allow  the  free  vegeta- 
tion of  the  seeds,  without  incrusting  or  becoming 
hard.  The  beds  must  be  protected  from  sharp  frosts 
by  covering  them  with  leaves,  or  with  mats,  and 
likewise  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  If  these 
necessary  precautions  are  attended  to,  the  Tulips 
will  come  up  towards  the  end  of  February.  From 
the  size  of  a  small  Pea,  in  the  first  year,  the  roots 
will  increase  considerably  during  the  two  following 
seasons;  and  each  time,  when  the  leaves  fade,  I 
spread  over  my  seedlings  about  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  similarly  prepared  soil  to  that  with  which  the 
seed  was  covered,  being  satisfied  that  (from  the  loss 
of  time,  and  the  greater  extent  of  land  they  will  oc- 
cupy, by  taking  them  up  in  the  second  year,  and  re- 
planting them;  it  is  the  better  plan  to  allow  them  to 
remain  till  they  have  made  their  third  growth.  I  do 
not  take  up  mine  until  that  time,  and,  in  a  few 
days  afterward.s,  I  replant  them  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  about  three  inches  apart  from 
each  other,  in  a  well-prepared  bed.  Lastly,  in  every 
succeeding  year,  I  set  them  in  fresh  soil,  being  con- 
vinced that  they  attain  their  full  size  much  sooner 
when  treated  in  this  manner;  especially  if  sand 
has  been  mixed  with  it,  or  lime-rubbish  which  has 
been  enriched  with  good  rotten  manure,  or  vegetable 
soil 

"Whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  the  clioice  of 
Kta,  few  perfect  flowers  will  be  oblaineil  on  their 
first  blooming,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  fifth 
year.  iJuring  each  year  afterwards,  there  may  ap- 
pear a  few  choice  sorts,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  flower,  from  which  the  teed  was  gathered,  and 
the  •uiiableness  of  the  soil.  'I'htir  improvement  is 
also  gradual,  as  the  colours  or  markings,  which  were 
at  hrst  confused  and  undecided,  will,  after  a  time,  as- 
wmc  their  nroner  character,  and  attain  all  the  per- 
ftction  of  whicti  they  are  susceptible." 

Here  «c  arc  at  issue.  As  f'ar  as  our  experience 
goes  Hc  like  lo_  have  flowers  hraxk  Jh.m  Ih- t„-n:dn; 
(or  become  vanegate.l),  iny,«^  ,t,jl,:  aljhd.     For  the 

I      li!^"  "/"^  'T  """^^  »<-™  a  'J  "lip  i»  a  clean  state, 
j     lives  in  hope  that,  although  uncertain,  it  may  come 
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so  again  ;  and  we  know  of  very  few  instances  indeed, 
where  the  flower  alters  for  the  better,  after  having 
broken  indiflPerently.  We  will  take  Polyphemus  for 
instance,  with  its  numerous  aliases,  and  we  may 
certainly  defy  a  bad  break  or  strain  to  "  come  well;' 
as  we  florists  say  ;  or,  to  render  ourselves  intelligible, 
a  bulb  of  an  inferior  degree  of  quality,  or  one  that 
did  not  assume  its  proper  character  when  first  it 
changed  its  colour  from  the  self  or  breeder  state,  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  jiroduce  a  good  or  first-rate  flower. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  disappointments  experienced 
by  Tulip-growers  arise  from  getting  bad  strains  of 
any  particular  sort.  It  is  very  certain  that  they  may 
get  a  flower  broken  from  the  same  breeder  as  their 
neighbour,  but  while  he  is  successful  in  obtaining  good 
and  well-marked  blooms,  they  may  never  be  able  to 
flower  it  fit  to  be  seen,  and,  in  fact,  it  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  other.  Gettingfine  strains  orgood 
breaks  is  the  grand  secret  in  Tulip  growing.  Thus 
we  liave  Brulante  eclatante,  and  Beteral's  Brulante 
eclatante,  the  last  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
former;  also  Ponceau  tres  Blanc,  and  Dutch  Pon- 
ceau tres  blanc,  the  latter  a  finer  strain  than  the 
other.  Again :  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  feathered 
bizarre,  is  called  Magnum  Bonum,  when  from  a 
clean  break ;  and  many  others  might  be  adduced  to 
illustrate  our  position.  We  have  seen  and  grown 
French  Tulips,  said  to  be  very  fine  sorts,  but  really 
we  must  have  grown  them  many  years  (if  they  do 
alter  for  the  better)  before  they  would  have  reached 
our  standard  of  a  line  flower. 

In  continuation,  "From  their  first  flowering,  all 
those  with  bad  shaped  cups  are  discarded,  also  those 
with  indented  petals,  or  that  are  tinged  with  yellow  ; 
and  a  weak  bending  stem  is  considered  a  serious 
defect. 

"After  the  petals  have  fallen,  the  heads  or  capsules 
are  cut  off  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roots,  which 
otherwise  would  be  uselessly  weakened  by  ripening 
their  seeds." 

"  The  side  bulbs  always  reproduce  flowers  identical 
with  those  from  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
Their  period  of  blooming  varies  according  to  their 
size;  it  occasionally  happens  in  the  first  year,  and 
sometimes  it  will  take  six  or  seven  years' growth  before 
they  flower.  During  the  month  of  August,  the  bed 
must  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  in  Sep- 
tember they  must  be  planted  from  two  to  three  or 
four  inches  apiut,  according  to  their  size.  Should 
their  planting  be  deferred  till  November,  it  is  very 
possible  that  many  of  the  smaller  ones  will  shrivel 
up  and  perish.  AVhen  they  are  put  into  the  ground 
or  taken  up,  the  same  system  is  followed  as  in  the 
main  collection,  so  that  all  mistakes  may  be  avoided, 
and  by  that  means  the  amateur  will  be  able  to 
replace  any  bulbs  which  by  accident  or  otherwise  he 
may  have  lost  in  his  choice  or  best  beds." — W. 

These  directions,  which  are  purely  practical,  and 
divested  by  the  author  of  all  theory,  nevertheless, 
like  all  good  cultivation,  are  entirely  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  same  mode 
of  management  applies  to  all  bulbs  which  naturally 
inhabit  countries  considerably  warmer  than  our  own  ; 
and,  if  it  were  applied  to  them  with  the  skill 
and  patience  of  a  Tulip-grower,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  many  fine  things,  obtained  at 
great  cost,  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  whole  race  of  Calochortus. 


TRAINING  FOREST-TREES, 
I  OBSERVE  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sept.  28,  a  successful  re- 
futation of  what  Dr.  Thackeray  does  not  recommend  or 
practise  respecting  tlie  training'of  forest  trees.  Mr.  Bil- 
lington  states  him  to  entertain  the  notion  that"  divesting  a 
tree  of  its  side-branches  increases  the  weight  or  bulk  of 
the  timber  in  the  trunk."  Dr.  Thackeray's  system  is 
not  to  divest  the  tree  of  its  side-branches.  That  was  the 
old  plan,  which  lopped  olT  all  the  hide-branches,  leaving 
a  little  busily  head,  which  was  thurt' by  encouraged  to 
diverge  into  several  branches  of  equal  thickness  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  selects  a  single  stem  as  the  leader,  and  gra- 
dually takesoffsuch  large  branches  as  may  interfere  with 
and  rival  it.  Mr.  I3illington  ne,\t  stales  that  in  a  former 
Treatise  he  has  "shown,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Larches 
with  numerous  healthy  branelies  and  leaves  increase  in 
girih  upwards  of  two  inelies  annually;  and  that  those 
having  diseased  leaves  and  only  a  few  branches  increase 
very  little."  If  the  leaves  be  unhealthy  tiie  tree  must  be 
unhealthy;  and  who  ever  doubted  that  a  healthy  tree  would 
increase /alter  than  an  unhealthy  one?  l\Ir.  Uillington 
then  says  that  "  lopping  off  branches  as  they  arc  pro- 
duced, or  too  soon  afterwards,  makes  trees  tall,  weak, 
puny  things."  Who  doubts  this.'  Not  Dr.  Thackeray  ;  for 
he  never  propoficd  to  lop  thi-ni  off  "  us  soon  as  produced," 
nor  very  soon  afterwards,  unless  they  appeared  likely  lo 
detract  from  or  rival  the  head  or  leader.  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt  that  lopping  "  too  soon"  is  bad  ;  but  what  is 
"too  soon  ?"  that  is  juat  the  point  in  cpiestion.  If  Mr. 
Uilliiigton'll  sole  object  he  the  promotion  of  truth — tlie 
establishing  of  the  best  system — (and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  contrary),  I  would  venture  to  suggenl 
that  ti.e  best  way  of  oblaining  this  object  is  to  examiTi 
carefully  and  state  candidly  the  plans  and  reasoDS  ;-  .»- 
jeofed  to.  I  adopted,  ten  years  ago,  the  T!'  Jieruy 
system  in  some  remnants  of  ancient  foro-",  and  in  my 


hedgerow  timber,  at  Wood  Walton  and  Westow,  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  The  trees  in  the  former,  some 
growing  from  old  stools,  some  self-sown,  are  thinned 
periodically  when  the  underwood  is  cut.  Most  of  the 
older  trees  I  have  found  separated  into  many  branches, 
none  of  which  deserve  the  name  of  timber,  and  leaving 
a  very  short  trunk,  which  is  saleable.  Experience  as  yet 
cannot  show  a  decisive  result;  but  those  trees  which 
have  been  trained  on  the  Thackeray  plan  present  the 
appearance  of  a  longer  and  stouter  stem  than  others  of 
the  same  age  formerly  did.  The  advantage  as  to 
hedserow  timber  seems  still  greater.  The  old  irees 
having  nothing  to  restrain  them,  have  formed,  at  about 
half  the  timber  height,  an  umbrageous  top,  doing  far 
more  annual  damage  to  the  land,  especially  if  Tt  be 
arable,  than  their  growth  can  compensate.  For  this 
reason  I  have  cut  down  several  not  wanted  for  shade  to 
cattle,  which,  if  they  had  been  trained  on  a  different  plan, 
might  advantageously  have  remained.  I  visited  Dr. 
Thackeray's  Flintshire  woods  twice  in  I83G,  and  a^ain  in 
last  September.  Their  appearance  fully  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  which  I  had  formed.  In  one  respect 
t  differ  from  him — in  thinking  it  better  to  fioish  the  prun- 
ing in  July,  or  if  practicable  in  June,  as  the  hark  will  then 
have  time  to  cicatrise,  and  in  some  degree  grow  over 
the  wounded  trunk. — George  Pryme,  Cambridge. 


THE  NERQUIS  PLANTATIONS. 

In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Gardenem'  Chronicle  these 
plantations  form  the  subject  of  a  lengthened  articlei 
written  by  Mr.  Billington,  near  Oswestrv-  As  »  practical 
forester,  and  as  one  who  i;;;  ;,aa  frequent  opportunities 
of  inspectir.g  Dr.  Thackeray's  plantations,  I  trust  I  may 
be  e.tcused  for  taking  part  in  a  discussion  of  which  the 
article  in  question  has  been  the  origin, 

IMr.  B.  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  his  favourite  theory  over  anything  else 
of  the  kind  yet  submitted  to  the  public  ;  but  this 
Iheory  must  have  something  more  to  support  it  than 
mere  assertion  ;  and  the  outspeaking  merits  of  the  system 
of  pruning  and  thinning  practised  in  Dr.  T.'s  plantations 
has  of  late  been  well  attested  by  highly  competent 
authorities.  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  gone  through 
and  minutely  inspected  the  Nerquis  plantations.  Like 
Mr.  B.  "I  saw  much  to  admire  and  praise."  "The 
greater  part  of  the  Larches  are  really  'good,'  and 
there  are  certainly  some  fine  Oak  and  Ash  trees."  Mr, 
B.  very  justly  observes,  "  that  what  is  spent  in  forming 
large  branches  may  by  art  be  made  to  form  valuable 
timber  in  an  elongated  trunk,"  and  that  "  it  is  clear  that 
we  irjay  regulate  by  skill  and  art  the  increase  of  the  girth, 
and  elongation  of  the  trunks  to  almost  any  proportions 
we  please"  I  most  cordially  join  Mr.  B.  in  his  "  pro- 
test against  the  non-pruning  advocates  ;"  and  I  think 
with  him,  that  "Dr.  T.'s  system  of  pruning  is  tole- 
rably correct ;"  but  I  trust  to  be  excused  for  saying  that 
I  cannot  consistently  follow  Mr.  B.,  when  he  tells 
us  that  "  Dr.  T.'s  system  is  erroneous,  and  apt  to  esta- 
blish a  mode  of  pruning  wholly  opposed  to  the  true 
means  of  increasing  useful  and  valuable  timber ;"  or 
when  he  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  at  Nerquig 
are  only  fit  for  poles,  rails,  ladders,  and  such  |i',ie  pur- 
poses. Mr,  B.  admits  that  the  Larcaes  are  good.  Now, 
if  we  compare  the  girths  of  tlie  Larch  and  Oak  specimens 
given  in  his  own  report,  the  proportion  which  they  bear 
to  each  other  (Larch  3  feet  2  inches,  Oak  1  foot  7  inches) 
is  not  far  from  what  is  usual  and  common.  As  might  be 
expected,  Mr.  B.'s  measurements  partake  largely  of  the 
general  character  of  his  report,  and  ought  to  he  viewed 
accordingly.  My  visit  to  Nerquis  having  been  subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  B.'s  observations,  my  inspec- 
tion was  very  naturally  directed  to  the  examination 
of  such  points  as  seemed  most  to  engage  Mr.  B.'s  attention. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  method  of  pruning 
practised  in  Dr.  T.'s  woods,  no  unprejudiced  person, 
capable  of  judging,  can  have  but  one  opinion  ;  and  I 
speak  guardedly  when  I  say,  that  these  plantations  afford 
a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  systematic  mode  of  training,  than  is  often  to  be  met 
with.  They  are  undeniably  the  finest  in  North  Wales 
— soil,  situation,  and  climate  considered.  The  Oak  and 
Ash  trees,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  having  been  injured 
by  the  Larches,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  thriving 
condition,  having  wide-spreading,  lofty  tops — a  sure  in- 
dication of  vigour  of  growth.  These  observations  do  not 
well  accord  with  Mr.  B.'s  description  of  matters.  In 
that  part  of  the  plantation  from  which  (as  I  was  informed 
by  Dr.  T.'s  wood-forester)  Mr.  B.  selected  his  speci- 
mens, I  measured  off  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground,  35 
yards  by  2-1,  where  the  trees  seemed  to  he  of  an  average 
size  ;  the  total  number  of  trees  upon  this  piece  of  ground 
was  37,  viz.  7  Larches,  the  circumferences  of  which, 
taken  at  4  feet  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  were 
to,  -M,  '16,  15,  '10,  -U,  and  '10  inches  respectively ; 
7  ditto  from  30  to  38  inches  in  girth,  at  '1  feet  from 
the  base  ;  C  Oak  trees,  the  circumference  of  which, 
taken  at  the  same  height,  were  28,  21),  2-1,  22,  21,  uni 
21  inches  respectively  ;  '1  Sycamore  trees,  average  girth 
at  '1  feet  from  the  ground,  about  21  inches,  and  13 
smaller-sized  trees  of  various  kinds.  So  much  for  the 
"  unmerciful"  pruning. 

Mr.  Spencer,  a  subsequent  writer  on  the  subject,  says, 
at  page  710,  "Admitting  that  the  trees  in  Nerquis 
plantations  arc  fine  specimens  of  growth,  does  it  not 
folk)'*  that  their  vigour  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
[iruning  they  have  had  ? — Certainly  not."  According 
lo  Mr.  Spencer,  the  mode  of  culture  practised  at  Nerquis 
is  founded  on  mistaken  notions  of  the  principles  of  vege- 
table economy.  If  ho,^I  presume  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  attribute  the;  success  attending  their  growth  to 
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natural  advaniayes.  I^ow,  if  ihe  circumstance  of  bciriy 
situated  partly  on  the  northern  brow,  and  partly  on  the 
summit  of  a  bleak  high  mountain,  where  the  soil  consists 
of  from  2.V  to  3  inches  of  black  bog  or  peat,  constitutes 
natural  advantages,  certainly  the  woods  at  Nerquis  pos- 
sess such  advantag-ea  in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  perhaps  the 
diminutive  and  ill-thriving  plantations  which  join  them 
in  mimy  parts  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  natural  advantages  which  they  possess.  If  their 
■vigour  of  growth  be  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  training 
which  theyliave  had,  I  confers  I  see  no  other  rational 
■way  of  accounting  for  it.  There  being  no  plantations 
anywhere  near  Dr.  T.'s  managed  after  the  method 
advocated  by  Mr.  B.,  I  cannot  speak  to  its  effects  in 
a  comparative  point  of  view  ;  yet,  from  what  is  known 
of  its  tendencies,  I  feel  v.arranted  in  sa}iiDg,  that  if  it  had 
been  adopted  at  Nercpiis,  the  results  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  B.'s  "  protest  against  the  non- 
pruning  advocates,"  he  agrees  with  them  in  fiiet  prin- 
ciples ;  andj  indeed,  most  of  hia  arguments  go  to  support 
their  views.  Both  parties  seem  to  think  that  trees 
are  supported  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  agency  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  that  the  vigour 
and  growth  of  a  tree  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
side  branches,  and  amount  of  its  foliage.  That  foliage  is 
essential  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  thevegetable  functions, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  as  much  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  artificial  training  ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  all  experience 
to  maintain  that  the  increase  of  timber  in  the  trunk  is 
best  promoted  by  having  a  tree  loaded  with  side-branches, 
or,  as  Mr.  B.  seems  to  think  preferable,  studded 
with  spurs.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr,  B.  in 
advocating  such  doctrines  is.  *'tliat  if  jou  cut  down  a 
tree  having  numerous  branches  on  one  side,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  concentric  annual  rings  are  much  wider  on 
the  side  having  the  numerous  branches  than  on  the 
Other."  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  side  having  the  branches  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  useful  timber  ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
apparent  increase  of  timber  is  just  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  continuity  of  the  vegetable  circulation, 
caused  by  the  side-branches,  and  proves  most  effectually 
the  error  of  Mr.  B.'s  system  ;  for  be  it  observed,  that 
what  he  would  pass  off  for  good  timber  is  just  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  their  twisted  fibres  forming,  as  it  were, 
knots,  or  distinct  masses  of  wood  within  the  body  of  the 
trunk,  and  reudering  it  unfit  fur  many  purposes  of  car- 
pentry. I  think,  then,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  any 
enlargerncnt  of  ths  concentric  annual  layers,  when  pro- 
duced by  such  means  as  I  have  described  ;  and  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  those  who  have  had  most  expe- 
rience in  converting  timber  will  be^r  me  out  when  1  eay 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  aide  of  the  tree  on 
which  there  has  been  fewest  branches  will  be  found  to 
contain  most  good  timber.  In  the  artificial  culture  of 
wood  the  mere  increase  of  timber  is  not  the  end  in  view. 
Fineness  of  quality  is  incompatible  with  great  rapidity  of 
gronth;  indeed,  everjbody  knows  that  rapid  growth 
produces  coarseness  of  texture,  and  vice  versa.  There- 
fore, in  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  particular  method  of 
irainii:'^  young  plantations,  by  an  inspection  of  results, 
our  opinions  must  not  be  founded  altogether  on  the 
actual  quantity  of  tio-.ber  in  the  trees  ;  while  keeping  in 
view  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
means  employed  have  been  such  as  to  produce  that  form 
of  trunk  which  will,  when  it  reaches  maturity,  yield  the 
greatest  return  in  the  shape  of  clean  sound  limber  of 
firm  texture. 

The  method  of  pruning  by  the  fore-shortening  of  the 
lateral  branches  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  hard  wood  ;  for, 
in  wood  of  this  description,  the  natural  tendency  of  fore- 
shortening is  to  give  10  the  branch  or  limb  so  treated 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  parent  stem,  and 
consequently  a  capacity  for  forming  what  is  termed 
lieart-wood  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  twisting  of 
the  fibres  produced  by  the  side-branches  is  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  branches  containing  heart-wood  than  in 
the  case  of  those  that  have  not  reached  to  such  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  growth.  Another  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  this  twisting  of  the  fibres,  so  injurious  to 
the  texture  of  the  timber,  begins  where  the  branch  origi- 
nated, and  not  at  its  surface.  How  improper,  then,  to 
follow  a  method  of  uniformly  fore-shortening  branches 
intended  to  be  eventually  taken  off  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  how  necessary  to  remove  superfluous  shoots  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth  ! 

The  main  object  in  pruning  a  tree  is  to  give  a  proper 
direction  to  its  growth  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
useful  timber  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  produce  as  great  a  length  of 
trunk,  in  proportion  to  the  branched  top,  as  the  habits 
of  the  tree  will  admit  of.  In  short,  to  give  to  the  tree 
that  form  which  is  most  conducive  to  utility.  That  this 
may  be  effected  by  a  judicious  method  of  training, 
the  results  at  Nerquis  most  distinctly  prove. 
Mr.  B.'s  report  would  induce  a  belief  that  Dr.  T.'s 
woods  have  been  mutilated  by  excessive  pruning ; 
but  I  would  mention,  and  can  be  borne  out  in  the  state- 
ment, that  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any- 
thing having  been  overdone,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  operations  have  been  conducted 
■with  much  caution,  much  care,  and  perhaps  some 
niggardly-minded  persons  might  be  inclned  to  sry,  witli 
710  little  cost.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  nie  that  the 
very  great  nicety  of  method  which  characterises  every 
department  of  the  management  at  Nerquis  gives  rise  to 
the  opinion  which  wc  sometimes  hear  expressed  (by  such 


as  have  been  accustomed   to  range  slovenly  and  much 
neQ:lected  plantations)  as  to  things  being  overdone. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  B.'s  report  which 
deserves  notice.  Mr.  B.  appears  to  imagine  that  the 
trees  at  Nerquis  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  want 
of  proper  thinning.  To  form  a  correct  opinion  a5  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  operation  ought  to  be  carried, 
re'^eretjce  must  be  had  to  the  situation  of  the  woods. 
Although  Dr.  T.'s  woods  are  much  more  open  and 
airy  than  any  others  in  the  same  pirt  of  the  country, 
yet  to  a  person  who  has  had  but  limited  meaus  of  obser- 
vation, or  at  least  who«e  experience  lias  been  confined 
to  the  rearing  of  timber  on  fertile  plains  and  sheltered 
valleys,  they  may  appear  to  be  too  thick.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  experienced  the  mischief  done  by 
the  autumnal  winds,  where  the  soil  is  liglit  and  the 
plantations  much  exposed,  might  think  that  the  woods 
at  Nerquis  have  been  thinned  out  t;;  a  greater  extent 
than  their  exposed  siuiation  seems  to  warrant.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  Dr.  T.  has  nothing  to  regret  on 
this  liead. 

Mr.  B.  refers  to  a  plantation  belonging  to  \V.  0. 
Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  which  it  seems  there  is  a  noble 
Larch  girthing  at  i  feet  from  the  ground  61  inches. 
We  are  told  it  was  planted  about  40  years  ago,  that  "  it 
has  had  no  pruning,  but  never  was  crowded."  To  meet 
this  fact,  which  Mr.  B.  holds  to  be  quite  sufficient  to 
show  what  might  be  accomplished  by  *'  proper  manage- 
ment"—  in  a  plantation  at  Craiglelo,  near  Ruthin, 
planted  by  Dr.  T.,  and  pruned  according  to  the  system 
practised  at  Nerquis,  there  are  several  such  noble 
Larches  ;  and  although  planted  only  38  years  ego,  some 
of  them  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  65  inches,  and 
are  from  65  to  70  feet  in  height.  Howjustly  might  I  too 
say,  **  This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  proper  manage- 
ment !  "_r.  S.  G.,  Flintshire. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS— No.  VI. 
[FuNor.] 
The  subject  of  Galls  belongs  to  Entomology,  and  a  great 
variety  have  been  figured  in  this  Paper  and  traced  home 
to  their  actual  causes.  It  is  mentioned  here  also  because 
the  forms,  in  many  instances,  have  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  Fungi,  and  have  been  referred  to  them  even  by  gcod 
botanists  on  a  hasty  and  superficial  inspection.  For 
here,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  creation,  we  observe 
somewhat  of  that  wonderful  analogy  by  which,  in  each 
distinct  class  or  even  division  of  natural  productions,  the 
same  or  extremely  similar  forms  are  repeated  though 
accompanied  by  an  organisation  totally  different ;  and  it 
is  this  amongst  other  circumstances  which  makes  it  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  examine  into  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  works  of  the  creation,  before  venturing  to 
pronounce  upon  their  proper  place  in  the  system.  In 
the  case  of  Galls  it  is  but  a  superficial  examination  which 
can  possibly  deceive,  for  even  where  the  little  grub 
which  produced  them  has  vanished,  the  total  absence  of 
all  parts  of  fructification  will  at  once  decide  the  point.  If, 
for  instance,  the  cup-shaped  Gall,  which  is  so  common 
on  Oak  leaves,  be  the  object  in  question,  any  one  who 
has  once  examined  the  hymenium  of  a  Peziza,  and  ob- 
served the  fructifyiog  cells  arranged  vertically  like  the 
pile  of  velvet,  with  their  row  of  eight  mostly  elliptic 
sporid'a,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  deceived.  One  of  the 
most  puzzling  Galls  I  have  ever  seen  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Macleay,  from  Cuba,  on  the  leaf  of  some  plant  of  the 
natural    order    OchnaceEe,    and   has    been    figured    in 

the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean 
Society."  In  this 
case  there  is  not 
merely  an  extra- 
ordinary develop- 
ment of  the  exter- 
nal cellular  tissue, 
but  the  Gall  is 
formed  within  the 
substance  of  the 
leaf,  and  after  a 
timebursts  through 
the  cuticle  and  pre- 
sents a  little  ovate 
body  with  a  crenate 
border,  and  within 
this  an  operculum 
which  is  perfora- 
ted, or  at  least 
apparently  perfora- 
ted in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  present  a 
very  close  resem- 
blance to  some 
strange  parasite. 
And,  as  if  to  make 
the  resemblance  to 
some  Fungus  more 
close,  the  Gall  ap- 
pears to  make  an 
abortive  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  op- 
posite surface  of 
the  leaf,  almost 
exactly  in  the  way  which  is  observable  in  the  curious 
production  which  is  sometimes  so  injurious  to  Pear- 
trees.  But  even  in  this  case,  where  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  inclosed  grub  or  pupa,  the  texture  of  the  walls 
of  the  Gall  is  so  different  from  that  of  Fungi  that 
it  can  scarcely  deceive,  on  any  moderately  accurate  ex- 
amination. 

There  is  a  class  of  productions  which,  though  rot  ac- 


tually  Galls,  require  a  moment's  notice  here.     They  are 
indeed  very  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with  thoie  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  article.     I  mean  the  curled  spots 
wliich  are  so  common   on  plants   when   attacked  by  the 
smother-fly;  as,  for   instance,  in  the  Red  Currant   and 
the  Peach.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  all  of  these  are 
not   caused   by  the   presence  of  the  insect,  but  that  the 
insect  is  attracted  to  tliem  especially  by  the  greater  tender- 
ness aisd  juiciness  of  the  tissue  in  those  parts.     Certain 
it  is,  that  in  the   Peach  the  curled  leaves,  abounding  in     'i 
juice  from  the  extreme  development  of  the  cellular  tissue,     9 
exist  in   immense  numbers  on  certain  tr^es,   before  the     | 
slightest  trnce  of  the  aphis  is  visible.     This  is  a  subject     I 
of  much  interest,  and  would  amply  repay  an  extended     *, 
series  of  accurate  observations.     Of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature    are  the  rou;»'u  spots  which   are  so  common  on 
Pear-leave?,  on  the  Mountain  Ash,  &c.,  and  wliich  some- 
times  appear  on  the  Vine.     I  have  never,  however,  ex- 
amined leaves  so  affected,  without  finding  some  minute 
species  of  Acarus  in  their  company. 

There  is  yet  another  production,  referred  to  Fungi  by 
Bernhardi,  and  after  him  by  Fries  and  others,  which, 
however,  is  probably  to  be  regarded  neither  as  a  disease 
nor  parasite.  I  allude  to  the  tuberous  bodies  so  common 
on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.  Their  exact  nature  | 
and  use  at  present  is  not  known  ;  but  a  Memoir  on  them  ,1 
his  been  prepared  some  time  by  M.  Desmnzieres.  They 
appear  a  very  few  days  after  the  germination  of  the  seeds, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  little  bed  of  vessels,  in  which 
they  are  nestled.  At  an  early  stage  of  growth,  the  con- 
tents of  their  cells  become  blue,  when  treated  by  iodine, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  their  pulpy  contents  have  ac- 
quired a  salmon-coloured  hue,  when  in  some  cases 
the  granules  are  simple  and  oblong,  in  others  forked. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  of  some  importance 
to  the  plant,  though  they  are  not,  like  common  tubers,  des- 
tined for  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  as  they  pass 
through  the  phases  of  vegetation  in  a  short  time,  and  soon 
become  ruptured  and  discharge  their  contents.  No  insect 
has  ever  been  observed  in  them,  nor  indeed  does  it  at 
all  appear  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  Galls.  It  is 
probable  that  in  very  dry  situations,  and  in  time  of 
drought,  the  nutriment  collected  in  them  is  serviceable  to 
the  plant ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. — il/.  J.  B. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

BiBlo  Mauci  (5"^  Mark's  Fli/.) — The  larvre  of  this, 
and  of  many  other  allied  species  of  flies,  are  so  fre- 
quently transmitted  to  us  as  mischievous  inhabitants  of 
the  garden,  that  I  am  induced  to  believe  their  history 
will  not  be  unacceptable.  These  larvae  are  generally  gre- 
garious,  living  in  large  groups  of  a  hundred  or  more,  in 
Strawberry-beds,  Vine  borders,  flower-pots  and  similar 
undisturbed  spots,  feeding  upon  the  roots  and  sometimes 
destroying  the  entire  plant.  Bouchd  says  they  com- 
pletely demolished  his  bed  of  Ranunculuses  for  several 
successive  years,  by  eating  up  the  tubers.  The  larva 
(fig.  1)  was  found,  with  others,  in  a  Strawberry-bed  in 
October;  it  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  somewhat  cylin- 
drical, the  belly  flattened,  moderately  broad,  and  nearly 
linear ;  the  head  is  comparatively  small,  deep  brown, 
sometimes  of  a  chesnut  colour  and  very  shining  ;  the 
segments  are  divided  into  three  narrow  fillets,  the 
second  of  which  bears  a  transverse  row  of  short  ochreous 
spines,  with  a  longer  curved  one  on  each  side  near  the 
spiracles  ;  the  two  last  segments  are  sometimes  dull 
ochreous,  the  penultimate  one  being  armed  with  six 
loDgish  curved  spines,  and  the  apical  one  with  four 
equally  long,  and  a  large  spiracle  on  either  side.  It  has 
no  feet ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  tridentate  jaws, 
articulated  palpi,  lips,  and  maxilla. 

It  is  in  rotten  dung,  especially  of  cows,  that  these 
larvffi  seem  to  delight,  and  they  perforate  the  earth  in 
every  direction,  their  burrows  making  a  honey-comb  of 
the  soil.  When  they  are  full  fed,  and  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  they  change  to  pupce,  generally 
towards  the  end  of  March;  these  are  of  a  pale  ochreous 
colour,  the  head  being  brighter;  the  face  is  heart-shaped, 
and  the  short  brown  curved  antennie  are  very  distinctly 
seen,  and  look  like  eyes  ;  the  thorax  is  very  gibbose  ;  the 
abdomen  is  cylindrical,  with  a  conical  apex  terminated 
by  two  little  spines  (fig.  2).  In  this  state  they  remain 
from  three  to  five  weeks,  the  males  making  their  appear- 
ance first  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  the  females  the 
beginning  of  May. 

The  sexes  of  the  fly,  which  I  will  now  describe,  are 
very  dissimilar,  as  they  are  throughout  the  genus  Bibio, 
not  merely  in  size,  but  the  head  of  the  males  is  totally 
different  in  form  as  well  as  being  very  much  larger  ;  the 
wings  are  always  very  much  lighter  and  smaller  than 
those  of  the  female,  as  well  as  the  abdomen.  The  spe- 
cies before  us  was  named  Tipula  Marci  by  Lionxus,  but 
it  is  now  better  known  as  the  Bibio  Marci :  the  male  is 
black,  shining,  and  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs ;  bend  and 
eyes  large,  the  latter  very  hairy,  and  covering  the  head, 
with  three  little  ocelli  on  an  eminence  near  the  base ; 
antennce  short,  drooping,  and  composed  of  nine 
joints  ;*  thorax  globose  ;  scutel  semi-orbicular  ;  abdo- 
men long,  not  stouter  than  the  thorax,  tapering,  the 
apex  obtuse  and  armed  with  forceps  ;  legs  long,  espe- 
cially the  hinder;  anterior  tibice  very  short,  mucronated 
externally  with  a  minute  spine  on  the  inside,  the  others^ 
spurred;  intermediate  slender;  hinder  long,  as  well  af^ 
the  thighs,  broad  and  compressed ;  anterior  tar^^  ver;^ 
long,  all  5-jointed,  and  terminated  by  minute  claws  and! 
pulvilli  ;  wings  incumbent  in  repose,  very  white  andj 
transparent,  but  iridescent ;  costal  margin  brown ;  thej 
stigma  and  surrounding  nervures  brown  also,  theothen 
*  For  dissections,  see  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  13S,  anil  for  th^i 
species  the  Guide,  Genus  1179- 
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nervures  scarcely  visible;  halters  long  and  capitate 
length  four  and  a  half  lioes ;  breadth  nine.  Female 
larger  and  darker  ;  head  very  email  and  oval,  not  half  the 
breadth  of  the  thorax  ;  eyes  small,  lateral  and  remote-; 
ocelli  similar  to  the  male  ;  thorax  large  and  oval  ;  collar 
distinct ;  abdomen  large,  broader  than  the  thorax,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  the  apex  trigonate,  with  two  little 
nipples  ;  wings  very  ample,  fuscous  ;  the  costal  nervures 
and  stigma  darker,  as  in  the  male  ;  legs  stout ;  hinder 
the  longest;  anterior  thighs  inflated  ;  in  other  respects 
the  legs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  male  ;  length  six  lines, 
breadth  13  (fig.  3). 


The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  duDgof  horses  and  cows  in  May  ;  they  do  not  hatch 
until  August  ;  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  they 
are  feeding  at  least  seven  months,  viz.,  until  the  following 
spring.  During  May  the  flowers  in  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows around  London  swarm  with  the  Bibio  hortulanus, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  fruit-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  even  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  are  frequently 
visited  by  multitudes  of  the  large  and  sombre-coloured 
Bibio  Marci,  whose  flight  is  heavy  and  very  peculiar  in 
the  males,  the  body  hanging  down,  the  long  hind  legs  being 
stretched  out  like  a  heron.  The  larvte  seem  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  moisture,  for  they  soon  die  if  taken  from 
the  soil  they  inhabit. 

:  Bouche'  says  the  best  remedy  against  these  larvK  is 
hand-picking,  which  is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty,  for 
the  localities  they  inhabit  are  readily  discovered  in  the 
spring,  by  the  fine  earth  which  is  turned  up  where  they 
live  in  society.  He  cleared  his  Ranunculus-beds  of  them 
eventually,  by  changiog  the  earth  in  the  autumn,  and 
bringing  in  fresh  which  was  free  from  the  larvae,  and  this 
annual  renewal  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  a  sensible  and 
easy  remedy. — Rmicola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pruning  Timber-trees.- — Without  any  previous  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  likely  to  bias  the  opinion  of  an 
old  timber-merchant  of  Sussex,  the  question  was  put  to 
him  of  how  he  would  prune  an  Oak  ?  His  answer  was, 
"Not  at  all ;  rely  upon  it,  no  tree  puts  forth  a  useless 
shoot  till  you  begin  to  meddle  with  it."  In  farther  ob- 
servations, he  went  on  to  say,  that  you  might  keep  a 
clean  stem  whilst  the  tree  was  young,  so  that  you  did  not 
interfere  with  his  top  ;  but  that  afterward-^,  if  you 
pruned,  you  hindered  his  growth,  and  made  his  timber 
tfoa/<?if  (unsound  or  filled  with  rotten  knots).  Tliis  person 
resides  in  one  of  the  well-wooded  parts  of  Susses,  and  has 
had  ample  means  of  observing  thegrowihof  the  commodity 
he  deals  in.  It  may  be  observed  of  the  coppice  Oak  of 
Sussex,  that  in  the  sapling  state  it  is  very  much  overgrown 
by  underwood  (Hazel,  Ash  and  hedge  Oak),  and  so  pushed 
up  with  long  and  slender  stems,  which  speedily  acquire 
strength,  when  freed  of  that  incumbrance  by  periodical 
cuttings,  and,  if  alhiwed  fair  play,  soon  overtops,  and 
eventually  overshadows  and  destroys  the  underwood.  In 
this  way  the  best  carpenter's  timber  is  produced  ;  that  is, 
long  and  straight  stems.  In  the  periodical  cutiings 
above  spoken  of,  a  straggling  low  branch  on  a  sapling  is 
sometimes  struck  oil  by  the  faggot-maker,  but  no  other 
pruning  is  practised.  The  same  is  done  with  the  tillars 
or  tellows  (young  Oak)  of  hedges  and  hedgerows  ;  but 
here  Urger  and  shorter  stems  are  produced  by  the  free 
and  unincumbered  growth  of  the  branches,  and  the  result 
is  the  best  ship  timber,  of  which  much  is  cut  into  plank 
before  it  is  sen'-  off.  Very  little  Fir  is  grown  in  Sussex 
for  economical  purposes,  except  in  a  narfow  strip  of 
country  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county.  Here  the 
trees  seem  to  do  best  when  left  to  themselves,  only 
having  their  stenria  cleared  of  branches  as  they  die  off  in 
the  sbaJow  of  the  overgrowing  tops,  bo  that  the  wounds 
may  close  in  before  the  knots  become  rotten.  It  may  be 
mentioned  iacidentalty  that,  not  of  late,  but  it  is  almost 
vritbin  the  memory  of  man,  the  lop  and  top  of  a  broke  of 
timber  in  the  wtst  of  Sussex  has  been  known  to  sell 
for  more  than  the  timber  itself. — /'./*.  [We  parlicul:irly 
commend  this  statement  to  the  consideration  of  timber- 
prunera.  Like  all  the  statements  of  our  excellent  correc- 
pondent,  it  is  full  of  good  sense.] 

Pruniny  Fordht-lrecs. — In  reply  to  *' C.  C.  L.  D.," 
of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  who,  if  I  understand 
rightly,  considers  me  a  convert  to  Mr.  Dillington'h 
opinions,  1  would  mention  that  this  is  not  the  caise, 
Mr.  B.  has  never,  by  anything  of  liia  which  I  have 
read,  induced  rne  to  change  or  modify  any  opinion  I 
previously  held.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  I  hold  some 
opinions  in  common  with  Mr.  li.,  but  they  were  not 
certainly  induced  by  his  writings.  Again,  "  C.  C.  L.  O." 
misapprehends  me  when  he  says,  "  I  desire  no  better 
aalhorily  than  Mr.  Billington."  It  is  true  I  used  that 
expression,  but  it  referred  merely  to  Mr.  B,,  as  a 
reporter  of  the  real  state  and  mtinagementof  the  Ncrquis 
plantations,  and  nothing  more.  I  connidercd  him  a  cuin- 
petent,  honest,  and  experienced  reporter,  and  such  was 
thy  ((round  of  my  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  testi- 
mony.   Ai  tUc  Ncrquis  I'iontations  appear  to  have  been 


visited  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
I  would  invite  such  as  choose,  to  make  their  opinions 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  Chronicle.—  Qucrcus. 
•  '^  Chrysaiithevnims.—  V  these  are  cow  watered  with 
liquid  guano  they  will  furnish  splendid  heads  of  flowers. 
!l  have  some  under  the  above  regimen  which  are  flourish- 
[ing  amazingly,  many  of  the  floivers  measuring  three; 
lunches' across  and  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
'these  in  bunches,  not  in  single  blooms. —  G.  J.  II. 

Hyacinths. — In  cultivating  these,  prepare  the  four 
following  soils  in  equal  proporlions,  viz.,  loam,  peat, 
rotten  manure,  and  leaf  mould  ;  let  them  be  well  incor- 
porated together.  Procure  deep  bulb  pots,  and  place 
some  broken  potsherds  over  the  hole,  on  which  put  some 
rough  peat  broken  in  pieces  ;  fill  the  pots  with  the  com- 
post to  within  three  inches  of  the  top,  and  put  the  bulb 
on  a  little  house  sand,  then  completely  cover  it  over  with 
the  same,  which  will  keep  the  bulb  clean  and  in  a  uni- 
form state  as  regards  moisture,  filling  up  the  pot  with 
the  compost.  Water  it  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot. 
Let  them  stand  till  they  get  pretty  dry,  then  plunge  the 
pots  over  in  cinder-ashes  or  sawdust  anywhere  under 
cover  for  a  month  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
will  begin  to  push  through ;  they  may  then  be  exposed 
to  the  light  and  air,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  water 
them  with  guano,  which  will  cause  strong  flower-stems 
to  be  thrown  up,  and  add  greatly  to  their  brilliancy  of 
colour.  A.fter  flowering  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  in  an  airy  situation,  and  the  leaves  allowed 
to  die  off  gradually  ;  then  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  cool 
dry  place.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  will  flower  every 
year. — Flora, 

Destruction  of  Red-Spider,  Thrip,  i^c. — "  Delta,'*  at 
p.  749,  mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  Paper  having 
been  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Aug.  2,  1837,  respecting  Laurel-leaves  being  used,  when 
bruised,  for  destroying  these  pests.  As  a  practical  man 
I  can  speiik  from  experience  on  this  subject.  Being  in 
the  habit  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers  rather  ex- 
tensively for  some  years,  of  course  I  have  been  troubled 
with  these  insects  as  well  as  my  brother  gardeners,  and 
this  year  ralher  more  than  usual.  The  method  that  I 
have  adopted  for  many  years  for  killing  the  red-spider, 
thrip,  and  green-fly,  is  as  follows  : — When  the  plants 
appear  attacked  with  these  insects,  I  get  a  quantity  of 
Laurel  bruised,  and  put  it  into  the  frame  or  frames,  as 
it  may  be,  about  3  o'clock  p.m.  It  should  be  dispersed 
all  over  the  frame,  but  by  no  means  allowed  to  touch  the 
leaves  of  the  plants — for,  if  you  do,  it  is  sure  to  affect 
them  very  materially  ;  then  shut  down  the  lights  as 
closely  as  you  possibly  can  ;  and  should  the  sun  be  very 
fervent  at  the  time,  I  always  throw  a  single  mat  over 
the  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
from  being  burnt.  The  heat  to  which  I  allow  the  frame 
to  rise  is  from  9^  to  100**;  never  allow  it  to  rise  above 
that  point,  or  you  will  be  eure  to  lose  plants,  crop,  and^ 
all  The  length  of  time  that  I  allow  this  heat  to  remam 
in  the  frame  is  two  hours  only  ;  this  time  may  perhaps 
appear  short,  but  such  is  the  fact.  About  6  o'clock  the 
mat  is  taken  off,  and  a  little  more  air  is  admitted  to  the 
plants.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Laurel  is  all  taken 
out,  and  the  plants  are  well  syringed  with  warm  water, 
and  of  course  shaded  during  the  day.  I  am  certain  that, 
by  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  thrip  or  spider.  If  "Delta"  will  try 
this  plan,  he  may  be  sure  of  success.  —  JJevoniensis. 

Glout  JMorceau  Pear. — "  R.  T."  in  his  description  of 
this  Pear,  (p.  716),  suggests  that  the  meaning-  of  the 
word  "Glout"  may  be  explained  by  the  synonym 
"  Goulu,"  which  he  says  '*  was  recently  observed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  M.  Henrard,  of  Liege."  "  Pois  Goulus," 
according  to  Chambaud,  "  signifies  Sugar-peas,  Honey- 
peas. The  Pear  in  question  may  be  accordingly  termed 
a  sugared  or  honied  morsel."  Nosv  tlie  only  significa- 
tion of  Pois  Goulus  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is, 
*'  Peas  of  which  the  shell  or  husk  is  eaten,  because  it  is 
tender,  and  has  not  that  small  hard  interior  membrane 
which  is  found  in  other  husks."  If,  therefore,  Glout  is 
to  be  considered  the  same  as  Goulu,  may  not  the  Pear 
in  question  have  been  so  named  from  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  eaten  more  easily 
than  the  skin  of  most  Pears  \  The  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  gives  no  other  signification  to  the  word 
"Goulu"  than  "  Gluttonousj''  and  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
applied  in  that  sense  to  the  above-named  Ptjaa,  as  the 
eating  shells  and  all  has  doubtless  rather  a  greedy  ap- 
pearance.—  Gnicltcnct. 

liolanical  Lectures,  S^-c. — In  Hogarth's  Works,  pub- 
lished in  1800, by  Longman  and  Co., and  editedbyNicholIs 
and  Steevens,  I  observe  the  following  notice  in  a  note  at 
p.  3-18,  vol  i.,  under  the  date  1762  :— "ThatDr.  Morell, 
Curate  of  Kew,  Twickenlmm,  &c.,  preached,  for  several 
years,  the  Botanicul  Lecture  at  Shoreditch  Church."  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  this  lee' ure^  or  can  you  inform  me  whether 
it  is  still  delivered  .'  If  a  ium  of  money  has  been  left 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  has  been  diverted  to  anolher, 
perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  recover  it,  and  use  it  ac- 
cording to  tlie  donor's  intention.  Such  u  lecture  would 
now  be  very  gratifying  to  many,  though  want  of  cncou- 
ragcnjcnt  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  its  dying  away.  Can 
you  likewise  inform  rne  if  the  Boyle  L*?clurcs  arc  still 
delivered,  and  in  what  place  ?  In  competent  liunds  these 
likewise  might  be  made  very  interesting  and  acceptable. 
—  T.  G.  II. 

Cnlml  Mclorin. — I  quite  agree  wilh  Mr.  Fleming  with 
ffgaid  to  the  Iloohiiinee  and  Cubul  Melons.  I  obacrvud 
at  the  time  at  wlii<;h  Mr.  CuthiU'H  ndverUscmcnt  uppourcd 
In  tlie  Chronicle,  that  he  took  the  Iloosainee  to  be  the 
Cubul,  or  rather  the  'I'rcntham  IIooKuincc  to  be  that 
yuricty.     With  respect   to    the  Trcntlmm  Hoosaincc,  of 


which  Mr.  Fleming  is  proud,  I  have  little  to  say  ;  but 
this  I  well  know,  if  as  he  says  it  is  a  free  bearer  and  ex- 
quisite in  flavour,  it  is  the  first  hybrid  that  ever  was  of 
any  use.  I  wish  to  be  properly  understood  :  if  it  is  a  good 
hybrid  Melon  it  is  one  of  the  first  that  ever  was  really 
good.  We  too  often  find  Persian  Melons  hybrids  in 
this  country,  and  that  to  the  utter  ruin  of  sorts.  The 
kinds  that  Mr.  Fleming  chose  for  his  parent  plants 
are  both  good  when  well  grown  ;  still,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  they  seldom  or  ever  produce  good  hybrids,  how- 
ever careful  one  may  be  in  performing  the  operation  of 
hybridising  :  this  I  have  proved.  I  have  known  many 
gardeners  to  have  produced  what  they  call  their  hybrids  ; 
and  what  are  they  ?  Any  thing  but  good.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  flavour  of  a  Melon  depends  much  on  the 
cultivation,  or  the  cultivator,  if  he  is  in  possession  of 
good  and  true  sorts.  I  have  known  seeds  to  be  given  to 
two  gardeners  out  of  the  same  packet,  of  the  true  Ispa- 
han Melon,  sent  to  me  direct  from  the  city  of  Ispahaa 
in  Persia,  from  which  I  believe  it  takes  its  name  :  the 
produce  of  one  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  other  was  fine  Melons 
from  6  to  8  lbs.  in  weight,  and  of  a  most  excellent  flavour. 
This  cannot  always  be  said  of  hybrids,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  they  are  more  like  the  former.  Vegetable  Marrow, 
however  good  the  treatment  may  have  been.  1  have 
grown  the  Hoosainee,  (but  not  Mr,  Fleming's  Hoosainee) 
the  original  one  :  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  ashardy  as  most; 
of  the  Persian  sorts,  excepting  the  Germek.  I  have 
grown  a  hybrid  between  the  Ispahan  and  the  Green 
Hoosainee,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  little  better  than 
one  of  the  old  useless  kinds.  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  also  grown  the  Cabul  Melon  in  question  for  the 
last  five  years,  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend 
in  India  :  it  is  a  very  delicious  Melon,  thickly  netted, 
and  possessing  a  sweet  melting  flesh.  Last  season  I 
grew  18  good  fruit.vthe  produce  of  a  first  crop,  in  a  3-light 
box,  and  19  of  a  second  crop  ;  thus  making  in  all  37  good 
Melons  from  G  plants.  This  Melon  has  one  great  advan- 
tage over  many  others,  viz.,  the  good  property  of  keeping 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  cut  :  I  have  known  it  to 
keep  good  for  5  or  6  weeks.  On  the  19th  November 
last  year  I  sent  the  last  fruit  to  table. —  IV.  M'Donaldf 
King^s  Road,   Chelsea. 

Almonds. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Almond 
{Amygdalus  communis)  ripens  in  this  country,  and  in  fa- 
vourable summers,  sTch  as  our  last,  produces  a  large 
crop  of  well-ripened  fruit,  which  makes  a  very  nice  addi- 
tion to  the  dessert  during  winter;  they  should  be  gathered 
in  Novemberj  stript  of  their  outer  shells,  and  laid  out  to 
dry  for  about  three  weeks,  or  placed  on  shelves  in  the 
fruit-room;  afterwards  let  them  be  kept  in  very  dry  sand, 
and  used  aa  they  are  wanted.     They  must  not  be  left  in  ' 
a  damp  place,  as  they  speedily  lose  their  aromatic  flavour, 
and  decay  in  our  moist  climate. — J.  R. 
\    '2^wt7isias.— Perhaps  it  may  not  be   generally  known 
■J that  at  this  season,  when  Fuchsias  have  done  flowering,  if 
the  strong  shoots  are  divested  of  their  lateral  branches 
and  tops,  and  packed  in  powdered  charcoal,  or  perfectly 
dry  earth  in  boxes,  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in 
a  cool  place,  they  will   retain   their  vitaliry  until  next    \\ 
April,  when  they  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot    tl 
long,  and  planted  with  a  dibble;    insert  them    into    the    i 
ground  so  as  to  leave  about  three  inches  of  the  cutting 
above  the  surface  in  any  place  where  they  are  wauted  to     ' 
flower  next  summer.     If  kept  tolerably  moist  they  will  be   j 
found  to  make  good  flowering  plants  with  little  trouble,    I 
and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required  ;  the  sorts  that   ' 
I  have  tried  are  Globosaj  Globosa  major,  gracilis,  virgata, 
and  conica  ;  they  were  packed  in  powdered  charcoal  on  the 
27th  of  October,  and  planted  on  the  6th  of  April.     They  _ 
flowered  very  well. — A.  C< 

The  Mealy-Rug. — I  wish  you  would  call  attention  to 
Hereman's  lotion  for  destroying  the  Mealy-bug,  which  is 
such  a  pest  in  our  stoves.  His  printed  paper  does  not  do 
him  justice,  for  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  small- 
sized  bottle  will  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  near  as  much  as 
it  can  really  do.  The  only  objection  I  had  to  make 
was  the  high  price  of  the  lotion,  which  would  prevent 
its  being  used  as  freely  as  might  be  wished.  He  has  since 
sent  me  a  modified  preparation,  concerning  which  my 
gardener  writes  me  word  that  he  finds  it  equally  effectual 
and  less  likely  to  injure  the  foliage;  and  that,  I  believe, 
Mr.  llereman  will  be  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  price.  I  found 
the  first  lotion  very  effi;ctual  and  harmless  to  the  leaves 
in  general;  but  in  some  instances  hurting  them  very 
much,  if  not  washed  off  presently  ;  but  it  proved  quite 
harmless  if  washed  off  soon  after  the  application. —  JV* 
IJerl/crt,  IManchester.  [We  should  like  to  hear  the  ex- 
perience of  our  correspondents  who  have  used  this  sub- 
stance. This  statement  in  its  favour,  by  tlie  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, is  very  important ;  for  certainly,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  troublesome  than  another  in  glass-houses,  it  is 
this  Mealy-bug.  W^e  must,  however,  beg  those  who  may 
favour  us  with  communications,  to  authenticate  them  by 
their  signatures.] 

Medlars.— k^  this  is  the  proper  time  to  gather  the 
above,  I  would  advise  their  beihg  kept  in  the  following 
manner,  which  will  eff"ectuidly  prevent  them  from  acquir- 
ing that  dry  rotten  state,  or  turt  disagrt'ciibic  flavour  to 
which  they  are  so  liable  :— Select  a  dry  day  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  sec  that  none  are  bruised  ;  have  them  idaced 
singly  on  open  bhelves  in  a  cool  place,  and  look  them 
over  once  a  week,  and  the  moment  one  is  found  decay- 
ing (not  ripening),  remove  it,  as  one  will  taint  the  whole. 
They  are  much  affected  by  a  minute  Fungus,  wliich 
spreads  in  an  incredibly  hhort  time,  and  destroys  an  im- 
mense number.  13y  attending  to  these  directions,  this 
(ruit  will  be  eaten  in  perfection,  whicli  ia  s^ildom  the  case 
in  this  country.  — t/".  R* 
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Brewing. — If  the  brewing  of  beer  comes  withia  jour 
limits,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  or  not 
boiling  the  wort  is  necessary,  either  for  making  the 
liquor  more  palatable,  more  wholesome,  or  less  liable  to 
become  stale  or  flat,  or  vapid  in  keeping.  I  am  told  that 
boiling  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  of  these,  and  that 
some  persons  make  the  very  finest  quality  of  ale  without 
ever  boiling  it. — Ignoramus.  [It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  boil  the  wort  with  the  Hops,  and  opinion  says 
tbat  the  more  it  is  boiled  the  better  the  beer  will  keep. 
But  some  correspondents  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  furnish 
a  better  answer  to  this  inquiry.  How  is  Preston  Pans 
ale  made.^ — the  very  best  that  can  be  bought.] 

To  preserve  Teitenhall  Pears. — Take  half-a-peck  of 
Pears,  pare  them,  and,  leaving  the  eyes  and  stalks  on, 
put  tliem  into  a  pan  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
cover  them  ;  add  a  pint  of  Damson  syrup  ;  let  them  boil 
until  they  are  tender,  then  put  them  into  jars.  Take  the 
liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  add  to  it  one-third 
of  sugar,  and  boil  and  pour  it  over  them.  Repeat  this 
on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third  do  the  same,  putting 
in  the  other  two-thirds  of  sugar.  Let  it  boil  until  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  the  fruit;  when 
cold,  put  brandied  paper  over  them,  and  tie  closely. 
Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  is  the  quantity  for  half- 
a-peck  of  fruit.  The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  receipt  I  had 
given  to  me  some  years  ago.  I  found  the  Pears  liable 
to  ferment  in  consequence  of  (as  I  supposed)  the  fruit 
not  having  been  boiled  in  the  syrop.  I  consequently 
stewed  them  in  a  third  part  of  the  sugar,  reboiled  the 
syrup,  adding  a  little  more  sugar,  and  finished  them  as 
above  directed  on  the  third  day.  In  this  way  they  keep 
well.  A  little  bruised  ginger  boiled  or  stewed  with  them 
is  an  improvement,  and  gives  them  the  flavour  of  Indian 
preserves. — A.  W. 

-Peas. — Inconsequence  of  an  advertisement  or  recom- 
mendation in  the  Chronicle^  I  purchased  a  quart  of  Cor- 
mack's  British  Queen  Peas.  I  imagined  before  that  I 
had  very  good  kinds,  but  find  this  very  superior  in  every 
respect  to  any  Pea  I  have  yet  grown.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  excellent  in  flavour,  of  a  large  size,  and  the  straw 
is  not  of  an  inconvenient  height.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  Pea  I  know,  and  I  think  that  others  who  try  it  will 
agree  with  me. —  W.  D.  F, 

Bees. — The  following  is  an  account  of  a  common 
straw-hive,  taken  by  me  on  the  5th  October,  1844.  The 
weight  of  the  hive  with  the  comb,  immediately  after  the 
bees  were  destroyed,  was  881bs.  avoirdupois.  I  reckon 
the  hive  and  combs  to  weigh  28  lbs.,  thus  leaving  the 
great  weight  of  60  lbs.  for  honey.  This,  I  imagine,  is  an 
extraordinary  quantity  to  be  gathered  by  a  swarm  of  the 
present  year.  It  was  swarmed  in  the  latter  end  of  June. 
— A  Subscriber,  Devon. 

Morphology. — The  numerous  supporters  of  the  some- 
what astonishing  doctrine  of  Morphology,  which  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  the  Gardeners^  Chroniclej  have 
caused  the  matter  to  be  noticed  by  novices  like  myself; 
and  whether  the  originators  of  this — to  me — wild 
doctrine  are  correct  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  to 
persons  of  my  humble  pretensions.  But  if  Morphology 
is  to  be  received  by  your  readers  on  the  grounds  set 
forth  byT.  Moore,  at  pages  685  and  686  of  the  Chronicle, 
I  for  one  cannot  subscribe  to  it.  Our  author  says,  *'  It 
may  be  remarked  too,  that  several  of  the  Achimenes, 
and  A.  pedunculata  especially,  should  be  regarded  as 
plants  of  a  very  suspicious  character  by  the  opponents 
of  this  doctrine;  for  in  several  cases  during  the  past 
seasoa,  it  has  been  observed  that  this  A.  pedunculata  has 
produced  scarcely  any  flowers,  but  in  their  usual  position 
abundance  of  little  scaly  bulbs  have  been  protruded  ; 
here,  what  should  have  been  flowers  have  been  developed 
as  bulbs."  In  a  specimen  of  the  old  Cyrilla  pulchella 
now  before  me,  which  is  a  near  relative  to  Achimenes, 
there  are  whorls  of  flowers,  and  between  the  bases  of  the 
underside  of  the  flower-stalk  and  the  leaves,  there  are 
whorls  of  scaly  bulbs,  which  is  evidence  sufficient  that 
the  said  bulbs  do  not  protrude  themselves  where  the 
flowers  should  be  situated,  but  the  proper  place  for 
them  is  so  near,  that  the  flowers,  scaly  bulbs,  and 
leaves,  absolutely  touch  each  other  ;  therefore  the  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  Morphology  should  be  careful 
not  to  do  so  by  imperfect  observation,  as  in  this  case  ; 
for  in  those  very  plants  which  our  author  states  "should 
be  regarded  as  plants  of  a  suspicious  character  by  the 
opponents  of  this  doctrine,"  are  seen  distinct  situations 
for  both  leaf,  scaly  bulb,  and  flower. — A  Gardeners' 
Wife.  [You  are  right.  The  scaly  bulbs  formed  on  the 
branches  of  inflorescence  of  the  Achimenes  are  suc- 
culent buds,  assuming  the  form  of  bulbs  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  argued  that  since  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds 
are  formed  on  the  same  plan,  therefore  the  scaly  bodies 
of  an  Achimenes  being  altered  leaf-buds,  are  equivalent 
to  flowers,  yet  such  a  line  of  argument  is  not  a  good  one 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  persons  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  principles  of  Morphology ;  which  principles 
are  true  and  irrefragable.] 

Dogs'  Scent  for  Game. — There  is  a  notion  that  dogs 
lose  their  scertt,  or  smell  for  game  birds,  during  the  time 
of  incubation  ;  that,  however,  1  consider  to  be  wrong. 
I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  birds  lose,  or  rather  do 
not  emit  scent  or  smell  during  the  time  in  question,  and 
hence  the  notion.  I  mentioned  this  to  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  dogs  and  game,  and  he  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing in  favour  of  what  I  have  advanced.  He  was 
once  aware  of  a  partridge's  nest  that  was  **  hard  set 
upon  "  near  where  a  party  of  Gipsies  had  fixed  their 
abode  ;  although  they  had  three  dogs  with  them,  yet  the 
■wary  bird  led  off  her  brood  three  days  afterwards.  There 
must  he  some  truth  in  what  I  have  stated,  otherwise  the 
smell  from  the  bird  on  the  nest  would  have  led  the  prowl- 


!  ing  dogs  upon  her.  If  ray  views  on  this  subject  are  cor- 
rect, it  shows  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  to  protect  birds' 
from  harm  during  incubation  ;  for,  if  it  was  not  so,  they 
must  often  fall  a  prey  to  canine  enemies.  It  may  be 
asked.  How  does  it  happen  that  birds  do  not  emit  smell 
while  sitting  on  eggs  ?  That  may  be  owing  to  the  habits 
or  condition  of  birds  being  changed  ;  for  during  the  time 
of  incubation  they  lose  in  a  great  measure  all  thought 
of  self-preservation. — J.   Wighton, 

Vines  on  Open  JValls. — After  reading  Mr.  Hoare's 
book  upon  the  Cultivation  of  Vines  on  Open  Walls,  I 
adopted  the  plan  which  he  recommends,  and  I  have  now 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Grapes  which  are  as  large  and 
as  well  flavoured  as  if  grown  under  glass,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one  who  sees  them  or  tastes  them,  I  am  living 
in  latitude  52°  54'.  The  wall  is  a  little  east  of  south  ;  it 
faces  the  sun  at  11^  a.m.  The  Grapes  have  been  quite 
ripe  about  a  fortnight :  some  of  the  bunches  sooner. — 
C.  A.  A.  Lloyd, 

Small  Birds. — Being  an  imitator  and  admirer  of  Mr, 
Waterton,  my  garden  has  for  the  last  six  years  been  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  birds  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  and 
although  often  remonstrated  with  by  my  gardener,  I 
stood  firm  for  some  time.  I  was  first  shaken  by  seeing 
four  bulfinches  strip,  in  early  spring,  nearly  every  bud 
from  a  Greengage  tree  :  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  they  were  only  hunting  for 
eggs  of  insects,  aphis,  &c.  ;  but  the  stripped  trees  and 
the  strewn  buds  would,  I  think,  have  satisfied  Mr. 
Waterton  himself.  My  soil  being  cold,  my  Apples  and 
Pears  have  remained  on  (the  late  soils)  till  now  ;  having 
many  small  trees  of  new  sorts  with  three  or  four  fruits 
on,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  been  attacked  by  birds.  I  believe  the  blackbirds 
have  some  of  the  blame  to  bear  ;  but  the  principal  per- 
former is  the  little  blue  tomtit,  already  outlawed  by 
reason  of  his  attacks  on  the  Peas.  1  did  not  find  Mr. 
Knight's  traps  very  successful.  Can  any  one  advise 
me  as  to  the  most  successful  mode  of  extirpating  this 
garden  enemy  ? — Dodman. 

The  Kingfisher' s  Nest. — Of  the  various  materials  and 
modes  adopted  by  birds  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  those  of  the  kingfisher  are  perhaps  the  least  under- 
stood. The  bird  is  found  everywhere  throughout  Europe, 
and  its  brilliant  plumage  strongly  contrasts  with  the  little 
show  made  by  most  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  this  country. 
What  early  writers  tell  us  of  the  kingfisher  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  fabulous  and  ridiculous,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  their  accounts.  Pliny  says — 
"  Their  nests  are  wonderful — it  is  not  discovered  of  what 
they  are  formed  ;  some  think  of  prickly  back-bones, 
since  they  live  upon  fish."  Bewick  mentions  that  he 
had  a  kingfisher's  nest  with  six  eggs,  *'whicli  resembled 
that  of  a  chaflinch  ;  it  was  made  entirely  of  fish-bones, 
cemented  together  with  a  brown  glutinous  substance." 
He  also  relates  Dr.  Heyshara's  account  of  a  boy  finding 
a  kingfisher's  eggs  in  a  hole  "half  a  yard  in  length  ;  at 
the  end  of  it  the  eggs,  whicli  were  six  in  number,  were 
placed  upon  the  bare  mould,  there  being  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  nest.'*  My  own  knowledge  of  the  king- 
fisher's nest  is  somewhat  different  from  the  above.  I  have 
found  them  in  holes  ;  but  the  eggs  were  not  on  the  bare 
earth,  but  placed  on  a  bed  of  very  fine  particles  of  fish- 
bones, not  cemented  together,  but  loose,  and  just  hollowed 
out  a  little  in  order  to  receive  the  eggs.  Part  of  one  of 
those  nests  is  now  before  me,  which  is  very  friable.  It 
contained  six  eggs — the  usual  number  of  this  interesting 
bird.  The  eggs  are  of  a  very  delicate  white,  and  are 
much  like  polished  marble.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  bird  procures  these  small  fragments  of 
fish-bones,  to  form  its  nest.  They  are  evidently  the 
pellets  which  these  birds  disgorge  after  eating  fish,  in  the 
same  way  that  owls  and  other  birds  bring  up  the  fur  and 
feathers  of  their  prey  in  small  balls  ;  those  of  the  King- 
fisher have  ofteiv  been  found  in  places  which  they  fre- 
quent, of  an  oval  shape  about  the  size  of  a  small  Acorn, 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  small  fragments  are 
only  those  disgorged  during  the  time  of  incubation.  This 
corresponds  with  the  boy's  story  already  noticed,  as  well 
as  with  the  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  "  Museum  of 
Animated  Nature,"  who  observes  that  the  "  kingfisher 
recasts  the  indigestible  parts  of  its  food,  a  circle  of  these 
rejeciaria  surrounds  the  eggs,  and  after  the  young  are 
hatched  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
supposition  that  of  pellets  of  fish-bones  the  nest  is  com- 
posed. This  might  induce  the  idea  that  after  all  that  had 
been  said  of  the  kingfisher's  '  wonderful  nest,'  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  ejected  pellets  surrounding  the 
eggs,  which  were  placed  on  the  bare  ground.  This,  how- 
ever, as  already  mentioned,  is  not  the  case;  for  the 
cavity  or  nest  is  as  nicely  lined  with  fine  particles  of 
bones,  as  the  nests  of  other  birds  are  with  softer  mate- 
rials. The  ordure  of  the  brood  may  cause  the  bony  frag- 
ments to  adhere  together  ;  and  so  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  old  notionthat  thenest  of  the  kingfisher  was  composed 
of  bones  cemented  together.  Although  this  bird  prefers 
for  its  nest  some  place  seldom  disturbed,  except  by  the 
patient  angler,  I  have  found  the  kingfisher  in  a  sand- 
bank a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  brook,  in  the  act  of  dig- 
ging or  boring  a  hole  for  its  nest,  which  is  usually  about 
an  arm's  length.  Bewick  seems  to  credit  the  idea  that 
frequently  the  hole  which  leads  to  the  nest  is  under 
vrater;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  kingfisher  know,  that  though  it  darts  into  the  water 
after  its  prey,  it  never  enters  the  water  like  other  water- 
birds.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  ascertain  if  it  lines  its 
nest  with  bones  before  incubation,  is  to  examine  a  nest 
when  the  bird  begins  to  lay. — J.  Wighlon. 

Moving  Peach-trees. — Mr.  Van  Uoutte,  of  Ghent,  in 
his  Catalogue,  Just  publishtd,  observes  that  as  regai-ds 


Peaches,  it  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  that  they 
should  not  be  moved  till  after  the  sap  is  completely  out 
of  the  leaves  and  at  rest ;  otherwise,  much  injury  may 
arise.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
directions  given  in  this  country  to  plant  wall-fruit  as 
soon  in  the  autumn  as  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
He  also,  like  others,  recommends  the  gathering  Pears  as 
soon  as  the  stalk  easily  separates  from  the  branch  ;  and- 
adds,  that  if  the  fruit  is  left  on  till  the  leaves  change 
colour,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  much  impaired.  What 
is  the  experience  of  your  correspondents  as  to  this  ?— 
Dodman. 

Beurre.  Diel  Pear. — In  "Notices to  Correspondents,"' 
p.  704,  it  is  stated  that  a  specimen  of  Beurre'  Diel  Pear 
measured  14|^  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  18|  ounces. 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  gathered  eight  Pears  of  the  same 
variety,  each  measuring  13  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  16  ounces  J  they  were  from  a  young  tree  6  feet 
in  height,  and  which  measured,  at  the  height  of  1  foot' 
from  the  ground,  4-0  inches  in  girth. —  D.  Murray,  gr. 
to  W.  M.  Reeves,  Msq.^  Cork  Vosterberg. 

Pear-trees  Improved  by  being  Dressed  with  Sand. — 

1  find  sand  from  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  to  be  the 
best  dressing  for  Quince  Stocks,  on  which  I  graft  all  the 
best  kinds  of  Pears  ;  the  sand  is  composed  of  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  lime,  from  the  shells  of  fish.  I  have- 
150  sorts  of  Pears  grafted  on  Quinces — most  of  them 
are  twice  grafted ,  in  order  to  insure  their  growing  strong; 
—  they  are  in  full  bearing.  Some  years  ago  I  accidentally 
got  a  cargo  of  Dutch  sand,  which  wns  disposed  of  in  the- 
Pear  garden,  and  from  that  I  found  sand  to  improve  the 
trees  much.  I  followed  up  the  idea,  and  got  a  cargo 
from  Hugh,  in  Cornwall,  which  is  nearly  all  shell,  and 
from  that  time  my  Pears  are  very  fine,  and  more  juicy 
than  formerly. — Alex.  Pontey. 

Straiaberries. — I  should  object  to  "M.  A.  S.'s"  tiles, 
(see  p.  701)  as  well  as  the  Editor's  plan  of  paving,  as  they 
obstruct  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the  ground,  which  I 
consider  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  per- 
fection of  the  fruit.  Detached  pieces  of  stone,  tile,  or 
slate,  placed  under  the  fruit,  are  not  subject  to  this  ob- 
jection. If  "  M.  A.  S."  chooses  to  tile  so  compactly, 
let  him  spread  over  the  tiles  some  guano,  which  will  not 
only  feed  the  .leaves  of  the  plants,  but  give  a  peculiar 
perfume,  if  not  flavour,  to  the  fruit. — J.  M.  Goodiffe. 

Bokhara  Clover. — "  B.  D.  Greys"  (see  p.  702)Beem& 
disappointed  in  this  only  partially  blossoming :  it  is  a. 
biennial,  and  of  course  does  not  flower  until  the  second 
year  ;  it  grows  3  or  4  feet  high  during  the  first  year,  and 
considerably  higher  the  second.  In  favourable  situations 
it  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  11  or  12  feet ;  it  should- 
be  cut  for  fodder  v;hen  about  L*  feet  in  height ;  it  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  may  the  second  year  be  cut 
monthly  ;  it  is  very  branchy.  I  sowed  some  in  July^ 
and   it  grew  the  same   year  by  Michaelmas,  nearly  to 

2  feet  in  height.  I  then  left  the  neighbourhood  J  but 
have  heard  that  it  grew  up  like  trees  in  the  next  year. 
I  should  sow  it  in  drills, — J.  M.  Goodiffe,  Granard. 

Bee-Jloivers. — If  "  B.  D.  Greys"  wishes  to  provide  for 
his  bees,  I  would  recommend  French  (Buck  or  Brank) 
Wheat ;  they  are  so  very  fond  of  the  blossom  that  he 
will  not  only  feed  his  own  bees,  but  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours for  miles  round.  1  had  2  acres  of  it  once  (not  sown, 
till  the  first  week  of  July,  to  ascertain  how  late  it  might 
be  sown  with  a  chance  of  a  crop),  and  every  blossom, 
was  scarcely  ever  without  its  attendant  bee,  though  I  had 
none  of  my  own.  Successions  of  it  might  be  sown  for 
the  bees  from  April  till  the  end  of  July  ;  mine  blossomed 
within  a  month  after  it  was  sown ;  but  it  cannot  stand 
frost;  it  is  its  only  enemy,  but  an  invincible  one.  For 
a  seed-crop  it  should  not  therefore  be  ventured  on  later 
than  the  end  of  June,  Some  crops  I  hazarded  later 
were  destroyed  by  night  frosts.— J".  M.  Goodiffe.  [It  is 
not  fond  of  clay  land.] 

The  Pensile  Grossbeak. — The  description  of  this  bird's 
nest,  p.  670,  is  very  entertaining,  as  accounts  from 
Natural  History  must  ever  be  to  those  who  are  not  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  stated.  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write  two  wasps'  nests,  one  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^ 
built  on  a  comb  in  a  hive  which  the  bees  deserted  ;  the 
other  is  a  pensile  nest,  as  large  nearly  as  a  human  head,, 
being  18  inches  in  circumference  either  way.  It  was  built 
at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  a  Larch,  the  buildersi 
ingeniously  taking  into  the  work  the  smaller  twigs,  as 
support  to  the  structure.  Both  nests  are  formed 
numerous  laminte  of  the  same  material — a  very  thin 
papyrus,  as  it  may  be  most  justly  called,  of  a  grayish, 
colour,  and  rather  striped.  The  cells  in  the  combs  of 
both  are  open  at  top,  others  are  carefully  capped.  I 
the  former  are  seen  young  wasps  perfectly  formed,  but 
motionless.  Should  these  not  resuscitate  in  spring,  and  fly 
out  upon  us  from  the  chimney-piece  of  our  sitting-roomj. 
where  their  habitations  are  now  a  handsome  ornament, 
as  well  as  a  great  curiosity,  all  will  be  well, — J.  B. 

Flower-beds. — I  have  a  geometric  garden,  which  I 
purpose  to  fill  next  year  with  beds  of  half-hardy  plants 
but  I  am  anxious  to  have  it  gay  before  such  plants  caat) 
bloom  in  the  open  air,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  will  give  me  hints  on  the 
subject.  I  am  provided  with  Anemones,  Crocuses,  &c., 
to  remove  when  the  beds  are  prepared  for  Pelargoniums> 
&c.— JT.  \V.   rr.,  Chertsey. 

Weather  in  the  North. — Itisa  singular  circumstance, 
that  whilst  we  have  been  hearing  of  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
the  southern  and  miflland  counties  of  England,  no  rairk 
at  all  has  fallen  here  since  the  commencement  of  this 
month;  dry  easterly  winds,  resemhling  the  weather  of 
March,  have  prevailed,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from 
Z^°  the  minimum  generally  40^  Fahrenheit,  by  night,  to 
48°,  the  maximum  by  day.     The  Dahlias  continue  stillt 
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in  flower  in  the  gardens,  and  other  half-hardy  plants 
remain  blooming  in  the  open  ground. — Cartmel,  near 
Lancaster. 

The  Greij  Wagtail. — This  bird  has  found  its  way  here 
again  this  autumn,  I  saw  the  species  in  the  village  as 
early  as  Sept.  11  ;  but  we  had  not  the  favour  of  a  visit 
until  the  9th  of  this  month,  on  the  morning  of  which 
day  I  heard  the  well-remembered  tapping  at  the  window  so 
much  frequented  last  year.  If  this  bird  be  our  oUl  acquaint- 
ance (as  I  am  incHoed  to  believe)  he  has  certainly  come  in 
much  better  condition  than  when  he  arrived  last  autumn. 
I  now  see  him  in  company  with  another  of  his  kind  ;  but 
only  one  appears  at  the  window,  and  that  much  seldomer 
than  before. — S.  Warnford. 

Recipe  for  drying  Pears  for  Dessert. — Pare  the  Pears 
and  leave  the  stalks  on;  cover  them  with  water;  and  either 
boil  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  stew  in  earthenware,  until  they 
are  tender;  then  lay  them  upon  old  dishes.,  and  put  them 
in  a  slow  oven  to  dry;  turn  themfrequently,  that  all  parts 
may  dry  equally ;  when  done  put  them  in  paper  bags, 
and  hang  them  in  a  dry  place,  or  keep  them  in  tin  canis- 
ters or  boxes.  Reserve  the  water  in  which  the  fruit  is 
boiled,  and  by  constantly  using  this  for  the  succeeding 
operation,  a  syrup  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  gloss  to  the 
fruit,  as  if  sugar  was  used,  I  never  use  sugar  for  them. 
—A.  TV. 

White  Beet.— l^  the  White  Beet,  or  the  Chard,  the 
true  Mangel  Kohl  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  so  much  used  in  the  place  of  Spinach  ?  What 
■was  distributed  as  White  Beet  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  did  not,  I  conceive,  produce  leaves  so  fine  as 
that  which  is  grown  in  Switzerland.  This  may  possibly 
be  owing  to  the  leaves  not  growing  so  luxuriantly  as  that 
cultivated  abroad,  1  observed  some  of  these  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  —  licjuid  manure  being  very 
plentifully  applied. — Dodman. 

Lettuce-leaved  Spinach.  —  I  may  observe,  that  the 
Spinach,  the  seed  of  which  was  distributed  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  under  the  name  of  Lettuce-leaved,  proved 
excellent,  tender,  and  high  flavoured,  and  stood  last  winter 
well,  though  the  leaves  appeared  far  more  tender  and 
succulent  than  the  common  winter  sort.  I  found  trans- 
planting a  portion  of  the  plants,  when  too  thick  or  too 
forward,  a  good  plan,  and  produced  a  good  late  crop 
for  the  spring,  just  before  the  first  spring  crop  came  into 
use, — Dodman. 

Whitney's  Composition. — I  have  had  several  boxes 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  garden-light  box,  some  3 
feet,  and  some  2  feet  6  inches  square,  about  6  or 
8  inches  at  the  back,  and  4  inches  in  the  front; 
these  I  covered  with  thin  calico,  and  varnished  it  over 
with  Whitney's  preparation.  They  have  answered 
admirably  for  cuttings,  and  my  gardener  finds  them  an 
admirable  and  economical  substitute  for  hand-glasses  ; 
any  old  packing-case,  cut  into  two  diagonals,  makes  a 
pair  of  useful  frames.  The  muslin  I  found  too  thin,  as 
I  could  not  apply  sufficient  of  the  mixture  to  exclude 
the  rain. — Dodman. 


societies. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  13. — T,  Bell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Busk,  on  the  Echinococcus,  a  form  of 
Cystic  Entozoa.  After  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  researches  on  the  Entozoa,  the  author  proceeded 
to  describe  the  Echinococcus,  This  Entozoon  is  deve- 
loped in  a  fibrinous  cyst,  which  is  found  in  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  other  viscera  of  human  beings,  and  other 
claases  of  the  Mammalie.  The  cyst  in  which  the  Echino- 
coccus is  contained  has  its  internal  parietes  covered 
■with  rounded  granular  masses.  On  esamining  these 
masses,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  glo- 
bular bodies,  seated  on  a  common  receptacle,  of  a 
braocbed  form,  and  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane. 
The  globular  bodies  are  the  Echinococci.  Ejch  is  at- 
tached to  a  pedicel,  and  the  whole  are  united  to  a  common 
trunk.  When  separated  from  the  trunk,  they  appear 
like  polygastric  animalcules.  Each  globular  body  con- 
taioB  several  transparent  cells,  like  the  stomachs  of  Po- 
lygaatria.  The  head,  or  jawa,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
hooked  tentacles,  is  retracted  within  the  cavity  of  the 
body  ;  bat  during  decomposition,  this  apparatus  becomes 
exterled,  thus  havingled  to  the  different  characters  given 
to  this  animal.  The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  diagrsms. — The  President  announced  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  facilitating  the  use,  by  the 
Alembers,  of  the  splendid  microscopes  of  the  Society. 
Thcroooas  were  open  every  Wednesday  from  10  to  4,  and 
members  would  hv.  allowed  (he  use  of  the  microscopes 
under  the  tuperintendenco  of  Mr.  Lennard.  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  second  Part  of  the  first  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  was  ready  for  diatri- 
bntioD  gratis,  among  the  members  who  were  not  in 
arrear  with  their  subscriptions, 

S^iETY  OF  ARTS. 

Noi}.C,th~-T.  HoBLYN,  Esq.,  V,P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Sir.  J,  L.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Dr.  Major,  G.  Buck,  and  K, 
Hunt,  E^qrs,,  and  \)r.  Cronin,  were  elected  mcmbors. 

Ntic.  \'Sth.—l\.  TwrNi.SG,  Esq  .  V,P.,  in  the  Chair. 
A  Paper  on  British  and  foreign  Honey,  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ton,•  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  VariouH  Hpccimens  of 
h'/ney  from  Athens,  Minorca,  Portugal,  Narbonne,  and 
different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  were  placed  on 
the  tabic;  also  the  produce  of  btcs  kept  in  glass  hives 
hj  Rftnllcmtn  in  the  Temple  and  the  Regent's  Park  ;  a 
«DglccoH.b  in  particular  is  worthy  «f  notice,  as  having 
bwn  taken  from  a  newly-invented  hive  so  constructed  ns 

•  Mr,  Milton  u  an  txteontvc  di-alcr  In  Ikcm,  Mmi  htc-hivLH 
■nd  honey,  k->  well  a^  tlio  Aull.or  of  '"Jhw  I'raclicai  JJcc 
Keeper," 


to  direct  bees  in  the  disposition  of  their  work,  which, 
however,  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  perfect,  for 
some  of  the  cells  instead  of  being  regular  are  irregular 
hexagons  ;  the  author  of  the  Paper,  however,  has  no 
doubt  of  ultimate  success.  A  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  structure  of  the  honey-bee,  of  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  comb,  of  the  flowers  best  suited  to  pro- 
duce honey  of  the  finest  flavour,  of  the  best  seasons  of 
tbeyear  for  taking  the  honey,  of  its  medicinal  qualities 
for  various  diseases,  of  the  quality  of  honey  produced  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  England  under  different  systems  of 
management,  of  the  encouragement  given  to  cottagers  to 
keep  bees  by  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West- 
moreland lakes,  and,  lastly,  of  the  great  profit  to  be 
derived  from  bee-keeping. 

The  FOLLOwrNG  is  a  Lest  op  the  Samples  op  Honey 

EXHIBITED   ON    THIS    OCCASION:  — 

English  Honey. — 1.  Oxfordshire  Honey,  weight  27  lbs.; 
2.  Regenl's-park  Honey,  weight  l6  lbs.,  collected  by  the  bees 
of  S.  Hodgson,  E-^q.  (Lhc  glass  was  put  on  the  27th  May,  184J, 
and  taken  off  filled  July  31st)  ;  3.  Regent's- park  Hooey,  weight 
14ibs.,  was  filled  by  a  swann  from  the  above,  No.  2;  4.  Honey, 
Maida-hill,  weight  20  lbs.,  was  collected  by  the  bees  of  C.  J. 
Monkhouse,  Esq.  (glass  put  on  the  2d  of  June,  1844,  taken  off 
July  20th);  5.  Hooey  from  Hackney,  bses  belonging  to 
A.  Smart,  Esq.,  weight  14  lbs.,  June  and  July,  filled  by  the 
bees  in  35  days ;  6.  Honey  from  Mill  hill,  Hendon,  bees  be- 
longing to  the  Rev.  B.  Nicols,  weight  21  lbs.  (the  straw  hive 
from  which  this  cap  was  taken  now  weighs  40  lbs;  7.  Honey 
from  Fulham,  worked  by  the  bees  in  a  flon-er-potj  8.  Uopey 
from  a  Baxter  hive,  worked  by  bees  at  Chertsey;  a  comb  of 
Honey,  worked  in  a  frame  by  bees  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Gray,  of  Wembly.park,  near  Harrow;  the  bar-and-trame  hive 
was  invented  by  W.  A.  Muun,  Esq.,  and  constructed  to 
direct  the  bees  in  their  building  of  comb,  and  do  without  a 
guide-comb;  Huney  from  Northumberland  is  slightly  flavoured 
with  Heath  ;  Honey  from  Saftron  Walden.  Essex,  equal  to 
any;  English  Heath  Honey,  from  East  Hampstead,  near  Bag- 
shot;  Comb  Honey  in  the  plate,  from  Scotland;  Comb  Honey 
in  ihe  plate,  from  Fulham". 

Foreign  Iloney.—l.  Minorca  Honey,  small  jar,  ju3t  as  im- 
ported;  2.  Minorca,  opened  for  the  purpose  of  tasting;  3. 
Narbonne  Honey;  3*.  Normandy  Honey;  4.  Jtalian  Honey; 
5.  Portugal  Honey,  imported  in  jars,  very  similar  to  those  liom 
Athens;  6,  Honey  from  Hymettas,  in  antique  jars,  one  speci- 
men; Oiiba  Honey  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  sells  at  a 
very  low  price,  and  serves  to  keep  alt  the  inferior  qualities  o( 
Honey  at  a  low  remunerating  price;  Jamaica  Honey  set  firm — 
Jiiraoica  Honey  not  set,  has  been  imported  to  England  10 
months;  Seville  Honey,  ratber  of  the  Jessamine  flavour;  Por- 
tugal Honey,  flavour  of  the  Wild  Raspberry;  Honey  from 
Devonshire — it  partakes  of  the  flavour  of  the  Portugal  Laurel, 
wbich  is  much  cultivated  in  that  part  where  the  Honey  came 
from  ;  in  all  there  were  26  various  specimens. 

The  Second  Paper  vpas  on  the  Grenier  Mobile,  or 
revolving  granary,  the  invention  of  M.  Vallery,  a  French 
Engineer,  by  Thos.  Birmingham.  The  object  of  this 
machine,  a  model  of  vehich  was  placed  before  the  meet- 
ing, is  to  prevent  fermentation  and  decomposition,  vfhich 
so  frequently  take  place  in  Corn  stored  in  the  ordinary 
granary,  as  also  to  get  rid  of  those  troublesome  and  de- 
structive insects,  the  weevil,  mite,  curculis,  and- moth. 
The  revolving  granary  consists  of  a  large  v;ooden  cylin- 
der, the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
Corn  to  be  stored  ;  the  interior  is  lined  with  wire  gauze 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  has  eight  radial  compart- 
ments for  storing  the  Corn  ;  the  axis  on  which  the  gra- 
nary revolves  is  hollow,  and  acts  &s  a  ventilating  tube  by 
means  of  a  fan  working  at  one  end  ;  one  end  of  the  cy- 
linder is  furnished  with  a  circular  rack,  into  ^hich  works 
a  pinion  attached  to  a  handle,  by  uhich  motion  is  given 
to  the  machine.  Neither  mildew  nor  rust  can  hi  formed  ; 
the  weevils  and  other  insects  are  destroyed,  the  Corn  is 
sifted  and  kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  all  dmnage,  from 
rats  and  other  vermin  is  prevented.  It  undsi'goes  no 
injury,  as  in  being  turned  over  by  the  shovel  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  fouud  to  be  materially  improved,  even  if 
gathered  under  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  wea- 
ther. It  has  been  successfully  iutioduced  into  different 
parts  of  France. 


Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  G.  Cox.  London, 1844.  12mo. 
The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  enable  practical 
men  to  establish  or  refute  the  opinions  of  others  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  chemists  of  farmers,  and  teach  them 
liow  to  analyse  soils  and  plants.  Fanners  have  no  time 
to  perform  chemical  analyses,  and  even  if  they  had,  thoir 
analyses  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  them  ;  for  without 
much  practice  it  is  impossible  to  perform  minute  chemical 
inquiries,  so  as  to  obtain  trustworthy  results.  The  book 
is  rather  carelessly  written,  containing  a  numberof  strange 
fetateineiits  and  questionable  fads,  which  we  fear  are 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  It  is  publislied 
as  a  companion  to  a  portable  laboratory,  or  test-chcfjt, 
sold  by  the  author. 


Miscellaneous. 

Dignity  of  Labour. — I  have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see 
the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where 
labour  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  1  would  not  change,  if 
I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to 
hunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  conflicts 
with  the  material  world.  V  would  not.  if  I  could,  so 
temper  the  elements  that  Ihey  should  infuse  into  us  only 
grateful  sensations,  that  they  should  make  vegetation  so 
exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  minerals  so 
ductile  OR  to  offer  no  rcfiistancc  to  onr  sircngth  or  eltill. 
Such  a  world  would  make  a  contem|>tible  lace.  Man 
owes  luH  fjrowtli,  hiw  energy,  chiefly  to  that  Btriving  of 
the  will,  that  conflict  with  difficulty,  which  we  cull  effort. 
(■i«ny,  pleasant  work  doi^s  not  make  robust  minds,  docs 
not  give  rncn  sncli  a  conHciousucBH  of  their  powers,  does 
not  trdin  to  endiininc*?,  to  jtcrsevcriiTifnt,  to  Htcndy  force 
of  will— that  force  wilhout  which  nil  other  acquisitions 
avail  iioi\\w%.—-Channiny, 


CA.LENUAK  OF  OPERATIUM;^ 

For  the  ensuinn  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Amateurs  who  manage  their  own  plants,  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  dry  or  how  moist  a  house  should  be  when  either 
s'.ate  is  recommended  by  gardeners  or  in  CalendarB,  and  the 
thing  can  hardly  be  explained  without  the  use  of  a  hydrometer. 
In  a  general  way  wo  aay,  keep  all  plant-houses  dry  in  wititer: 
but  this  only  means  the  opposite  of  our  summer  treatment,  and 
not  real  dryness,  for  no  plant-house,  except,  perhaps,  f^r  suc- 
culents, could  be  quite  dry  for  any  length  of  time  without 
injuring  some  plants.  lu  clear  frosty  weather,  when  strong 
fires  are  necessary,  the  plants  in  this  house  will  be  much 
Kcnefited  by  a  slight  syringing  early  in  the  day  j  but  during  this 
month  this  is  seldom  done,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  stove- 
plants  need  less  water  at  the  roots  than  at  any  other  season. 
Those  who  grow  Clerodendrnns,  Justicias,  Viiicas,  and  other 
soft- wooded  stove-plants  for  the  i)urpose  of  decorating  rooms 
and  conservatories,  will  find  Cuphea  Melvilla  a  good  addition 
to  them;  like  some  Pelargoniums  it  flowers  at  any  time  be- 
tween May  and  Christmas,  according  to  the  time  at  which  it  is 
pruned;  it  soon  makes  a  large  spccmen;  prune  it  closely  and 
treat  it  like  Eranthemum  pulchellum.— i).  B. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-door  Diijmrtment. 
The  subject  of  the  winter  decoration  of  the  Flower-garden 
was  so  fully  discussed  in  this  Paper  at  page  "07.  13i3,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  refer  the 
reader  to  it,  where  he  will  fi'id  lists  of  plants,  and  every  neces- 
sary information.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  givea  a  garden 
a  highly  interesting  appearance  through  the  dull  months  of 
winter,  and  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  it  is, 
tliat,  where  bulbs  are  cultivated,  they  cannot  be  managed  so 
conveniently  as  if  the  beds  were  unoccupied.  This,  however, 
miglit  be  obviated  by  growing  both  the  shrubs  and  bulbs  in 
puts  i  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  latter  could  be  so 
well  grown  as  if  planted  in  the  open  soil.  Keep  the  ground 
as  neat  end  clean  as  possible ;  and  roll  the  walks  and  Grass  as 
fiequeutly  as  the  weatlicr  will  admit  of  your  doing  so. —  W.P.A, 
HI.— FLORISTS'   FLOWEHS. 

Auriculas  will  still  require  well  looking  after;  all  dead  or 
yellow  leaves  must  be  gently  slipped  off,  taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  stem  :  the  top  soil  must  be  frequently  moved,  and  if 
there  should  be  any  appearance  of  bad  drainage,  the  soil  must 
be  carefully  turned  out,  keeping  the  ball  entire,  and  more 
broken  pot  added.  During  rainy  weather  the  lights  of  the 
frames  must  be  kept  on.  but  tilted  behind,  and  a  free  circuldtioa 
of  air  amongst  the  pots  must  be  insured  by  raising  the  frame  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground.  Should  autumnal  blooms  be  thrown 
up.  pull  off  the  pips  as  soon  as  formed;  when  they  liapjien  to 
be  heart  blooms,  it  is  better  to  let  the  stems  remain.  Tulips. — 
This  is  certainly  rather  an  awkward  time  lor  bulbs,  and  e-ipe- 
cially  those  which  were  at  all  oiseased  wli en  planted.  Beds 
ought  to  be  well  rounded  in  the  middle,  to  allow  the  free  escape 
of  all  superfluous  moisture  and  the  drenching  rains,  which  we 
have  lately  had  so  much  of.  CanintioTi^. — We  know  of  a  few 
extra  fine  seedlings,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  "gems  of 
the  first  water."  Several  have  been  exhibited;  and  in  class- 
showing  (which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  legitimate  v/ay  of  prov- 
ing the  merits  of  a  seedling  flower),  they  liave  beaten  such. 
varieties  as  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon,  Hufton's  Patriarch,  Ely's  Lady 
Ely,  &c.,  and  that  too  when  the  last  named  flowers  were  in  a 
fine  state.  We  certainly  shall  not  be  surprised  at  many  of  our 
favourites  being  coniplelely  eclipsed  next  season  j  for  however 
cautious  we  ought'to  be  in  giving  an  opinion  on  flowers  only 
once  seen,  still,  from  the  splendid  blooms  which  have  come 
unfler  oar  notice,  wc  are  led  to  judge  most  favourably  of  them. 
Carnations  in  frames  will  require  all  the  air  and  exposure  pos- 
sible this  damp  weather,  avoiding  continuous  wet ;  should  any 
plants  appear  mildewed,  or  the  leaves  become  spotted,  the  dis- 
ea-ed  parts  should  be  immedi  itely  removed,  and  the  plants  be 
placed  away  frcm  the  general  stock,  in  a  frame  to  themselves. 
PafisJes  that  have  made  long  and  straggling  shoots,  may  now  be 
cut  closely,  leaving  a  joint  above  theground,  and  hoops  should 
be  placed  over  the  choicest  beds,  tliat  protection  may  be  given 
in  the  event  of  suiidcu  frost,  which,  at  this  seasjn,  is  apt.  to 
occur  after  excessive  rain. — J.  F.  W. 

IV.— PIWERIES.  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pi7ieries. — Tank-heating  has  made  the  winter  management  of 
Piues  so  simple  and  free  from  risk,  that  till  I  recollect  that 
many  still  grow  their  Pines  with  the  heat  produced  by  ferment- 
ing materials  alme,  I  fancy  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said 
about  Pines  for  the  next  two  months  might  be  put  into  a  very 
few  lines,  and  thus  the  nlmost  unavoidable  repetition  that  has 
to  be  made  in  tiiis  [;art  of  the  Calendar  is  prevented.  Tlie  Pines 
in  houses  heated  by  pipes  or  flues  can  easily  be  kept  in  that  state 
of  moderate  tirowth  which  is  found  to  be  most  suitable  lor  thera 
during  winter,  without  their  sufl'-.-rirg  from  the  efF^;cts  of  the 
present  damp  and  cloudy  weather ;  as  during  the  day  a  slight 
aridilion  to  the  heat  can  be  made,  so  as  to  allow  air  to  be  given 
for  a  short  time  about  mid-day ;  but  in  pits,  without  o'licr  means 
of  healing  than  dung  and  leaves,  it  wrll  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  heat  up  a  little  higher  in  mild  weather,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  suddCij  depression  of  the  external  temp:raturc,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  gii-ea^r  daily  for  a  short  time  at  the  'op  lights. 
This  will  prevent  the  plants  from  drawing,  and  keep  tiie  atmo- 
spheie  sweet.  Be  careful  not  to  give  much  water,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  roots  at  this  season. 

Viiieries.—VinQS  in  pots  or  boxes  started  in  the  beginning  of 
October  should  now  be  showing.  Let  the  temppratnre  be  57* 
or  G0°  by  night,  and  75°  by  day,  with  fire-heat,  and  (ro!n  80°  to 
85°  with  sun-heat.  Syringe  twice  a  day.  Vineries  whicli  are 
expcctud  to  produce  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  April,  should  he 
closed  now;  and  if  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  ridf-'eof  ImU  leaves 
and  half  stable  litter  alon?,  the  middle  ol  the  house,  it  will  be 
the  most  gonial  means  of  exciting  the  buds.  Keep  a  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  55°  when  tile  weather  is  mild,  and  some  degrees 
lower  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

reach-Houses. — Get  tlie  late-hcuse  put  into  the  same  state  of 
repair  and  order  as  the  otheis.  Where  it  happens  t-iat  fresh 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  hou^e  that  was  lorced  first  last 
season,  and  the  trees  in  the  second  house  are  in  good  condition, 
it  will  bo  well  to  change  the  order  ol  succession,  so  as  to  give 
tlic  newly-planted  trees  as  much  time  to  make  roots  as  possible. 
To  have  Peaches  in  April,  start  tho.sein  pots  and  boxes  now,  and 
if  they  can  have  a  slight  bottom-heat  the  buils  will  Kweil  more 
freely  and  uniformly.  _Let  tlic  temperature  at  nifiht  bii  about 
50^  in  mild  weather  ;  when  fire  is  necessary,  "IS"  will  bcsuificienL 
Syringe  often,  to  soften  ihe  scales  of  the  buds.— G.  F. 

V.-HrtRDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Canker. — Few  things  arc  more  ainioying  tlian  this  visitation, 
to  thoric  who  delight  lo  sec  their  trees  lieulthy,  and  produchig; 
go()(Ufl:ivourcd  fiuit.  As  this  is  the  season  for  planting,  or  pie- 
[laring  Jor  it, considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
curing of  hardy  as  well  as  good  sorts  in  nil  cases  where  the 
situ.ilion  is  not  the  most  favourable.  In  addition  to  examining 
the  litits  of  kinda  suited  to  different  localities,  so  often  given  iix 
iinHwer  to  correspondents,  the  planter  should  take  the  trouble 
of  iiHcertaining  what  sorts  thrive  beat  in  circumatancea  similar 
to  \\\h  own.  Ciinkcr  owcb  iin  origin  chiefly  to  these  sources:— 
Planliuff  loo  deep— the  rcftull  of  which  is,  that  the  roots  arc 
t^iipplied  with  more  nourishment,  puch  as  it  la,  Ihiui  the  lieat 
ail  I  hunllght  of  the  i)hice  can  duly  club. rate,  so  us  to  f^rivc  ripe- 
ness (uul  Ilrmneas  of  texture  to  the  young  wood  ;  or  imin  ihe 
roots  gottlng  Into  an  niif«voural)le  soil  — that  IhrnislierU  lie  trees 
with  vitiated  Juices;  or  from  lhc  cliniutc  ol  tiie  siLualiuM  being- 
to)  cold,  or  lliu  season  loo  damp  and  suiiIcsh  Id  inrmit  the 
healthy  ticlion  of  tlic  phuit.  Soma  young  trees  that  1  planted 
very  carefully  ou  hlUockti  bulTercd  coimidcrubly  laut  tteuson* 
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after  beiug  exposed  to  the  sadden  and  seve/e  frosts  of  the  spring 
of  1S43,  coming-,  as  it  dirl,  after  a  comparatively  mild  winter. 
Xiiis  season  has  ber;n  so  good  for  ripening:  the  wood,  that  I 
think  they  will  now  get  over  tlie  misfortune.  Where  canker 
exists,  the  diseased  parts  should  be  cut  out  in  spiing  or  summer, 
and  the  wound  covered  over  with  clay  and  cjw-dung;  but  all 
apj)l:cations  of  this  nature  will  be  of  very  temporary  influence, 
unless  attention  is  paid  to  the  following  things  :~PIant  sorts, 
the  wood  of  wliich  may  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the  situation; 
improve  the  climate  by  thorougli  draining  of  the  soil;  raise  the 
trees  on  hillocks  above  the  surrounding  surface,  after  laying  a 
substratum  of  cniicictc,  tilas,  slati?,  Slc.  at  tlic  requisite  dci)th,  to 
prevent  the  downward  progress  of  the  roots;  never  bury  the 
collar  of  the  tree  ;  expose  and  aerate  the  soil  before  planting, 
and  use  uo  maauie  hut  as  mulching,  and  you  will  generally  be 
rewarded— not  by  astonishing  quickness  of  growtli,  nor  by  your 
Apples  and  Pears  towering  their  heads  like  forest-trees,  but  by 
seeing  them  produce  healthy,  though  rather  stunted  wood, 
covered  with  fruitful  buds  ;  and  if  you  imagine  that  you  must 
wait  a  longtime  for  the  full  occupancy  of  your  ground,  by  such 
moderate  growth,  you  may  increase  the  number  of  trees. 

Routine. — M\  labour  in  the  kitchen-garden  l;as  been  at  a 
stand-still  lately;  the  weather  either  bcinff  so  drenching  or  the 
ground  so  wet,  that  little  efl'ective  could  be  done.  It  always 
implies  bad  manaEenient  to  see  garden-labourers  out  of  doors 
in  unfavourable  weather.  Take  such  opportunities  for  tying 
mats,  making  straw  or  reed  covers,  thatching  hurdles,  preparing 
wood  for  supporting  frames  to  waterproofed  cloth,  painted 
canvas,  asphalted  felt,  &c.  Attend  to  Mushroom-beds  in 
houses;  examine  all  stoves,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  weather 
clears  up,  your  full  cfFec'ivc  force  of  labour  may  be  directed  to 
the  performance  of  the  necessary  operations,  and  effecting 
needful  changes  and  improvements.— 7i.  F. 

VI.— ARUOItlCULTUllE. 

Old  Jroorfs.— Thin  and  fell  deciduous  trees,  except  such  as  are 
valuable  for  their  bark.  Fill  up  vacant  spaces  with  young 
trees,  or  plants  of  the  most  profitable  kinds.  Repair  fences, 
open  water-courses,  clean  out  drains  and  make  new  ones 
where  they  are  wanted. 

Coppice. — Continue  to  plant  all  vacant  spaces  with  young 
plants  of  the  most  profltable  kinds  of  trees.  Clean  out  water- 
courses and  drains,  as  directed  above,  and  make  new  ones 
where  they  are  wanted.  Repair  fences,  and  keep  everything 
in  good  order. 

Young  Plantations  — Continue  to  plant  in  dry  ground  any 
new  plantations;  replace  dead  plants  in  former  planted  ones  : 
but  if  the  soil  is  stiff,  colfl,  and  wet,  defer  such  work  till  spring. 
Thinning  may  be  proceeded  with  in  neglected  plantations. 

Hedge-rows. — The  repairing  of  hedges,  scouring  of  ditches, 
planting  suitable  plants,  training  maiden  naturally  raised  trees 
of  proper  kinds,  replacing  dead  or  injured  plants,  and  removing 
all  valueless  and  injurious  trees  in  hedge-rows,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  all  convenient  times. 

Nursery  Work. — Preceed  with  taking  up  plants,  sorting  them, 
and  laying  tliem  in  by  the  heels  in  well-pulverised  soil,  till 
wanted  for  planting  again.  Trench  and  dig  ground  for  re- 
planting cuttings  and  seedlings  towards  spri.ng;  this  work 
might  be  forwarded  in  fine  weather,  in  some  dry  soils  and 
favourable  situations,  during  the  winter  months. —  W.  B. 
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Nov.  8  Overcast;  heavy  clouds;  sunshiim  occasionally;  densely  clouded; 
heavy  rain. 

—  9  HftZy  clouds ;  fine,  with  sun  ;  cleat  and  fine  at  niffht. 

—  10  Clear  and  fine  ;  rain  ;  hazy  ;  densely  overcast  with  rain.   1 

—  U  Fine;  denaely  cluuded  ;  rain- 

.—  12  Kain  ;  hazy  and  drizzly  ;  boistcroii.",  ivilh  heavy  rain  at  night. 
.—  13  Constant  heavy  rain  throujjhont;  clear  at  niyht. 

—  14  Rain;  hazy  and  drizzly  thruuf>hout. 

Mean  temferature  of  the  week  4^  deg.  above  the  averago. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswiclt  durinir  the  last  18  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Nov.  23,  1844. 
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The  highest   temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred   on  the  21sC 
1833— therm,  69";  and  the  lovvei-C  on  the32d,  1827— therm.  20^. 


Notices  to  Cor)espo?idents. 

Afplks.— v4.  W.  G.  B.— You  will  find  Dumelow's  Seedling  a 
well-flavoured  sound  keeping  baking  Apple.  || 

Back  Nu.MBERs  OF  TUK  Gardkn'ichs'  Chroxicle. — We  are  so 
often  applied  to  for  particular  back  Numbers  to  complete 
sets,  and  so  many  are  now  out  of  print,  tnat  we  think  it  will 
save  all  parties  trouble  if  we  publish  a  list  of  those  which  may- 
still  be  had.  Any  subscriber  who  will  forward  to  our  pub- 
lisherPost-ofiice  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
arc  required,  shall  have  them  sent:  — 

1841  :-l,  4,  S,  S,  II,  12,  13.  U.  15,  l6.  1?,  IS,  20,  23,  23,  24,  26, 
27»  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  3-1, 35,  .^6,  .39,  47,  49,  51. 

1842:— 4,6,  8,  11,  13,  18,  27,  30,  33,  42,  50,  51,52,  53. 

1843  :-9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  IJ,  18,  20,22,  23,  24,25,  26, 
27,  23,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
46,  46,  4".  43,  49,  50,  51. 

Books.— Il'a^r/ord.—"  Notions  sur  I'art  de  faire  des  boutures. 

Par    Neumann. •»      Inquire    of    any    foreign    bookseller. 

Querist.— Yon  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  T3road-strcet,  City.  There  you  will  get  full  informa- 
tion.     Dicffenbach's   bork    on- New   Zealand    will  probably 

answer    your    purpose. An   Acquirsr. —B'lx's    "Practical 

Geometry"  is  cheap,  and  excellent  for  a  beginner.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  books  you  mention  J 

Fruit-treks.— TF.  Jr.— The  foUowine:  being  such  as  are  not 
generally  liable  to  canker,  may  prnh?.bly  suit  your  soil:  — 
Dessert  Apples-Claygate  Pearniain,  Cockle  Pippin,  Court  of 
Wick,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Court  peudu  Plat,  Pearson's 
Plate,  Downton  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin. 
Kitchen  Apples— Dumelow's  Seedling,  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, Wormsley  Pippin,  Altristou.  Pears  fur  Espaliers— Marie 
Loui.se,  Ecurre  Did.  U.  Bosc,  B.  Ranee,  Glout  Morceau, 
Knight's  Monarch.  Belmont,  Thompson's,  Althorp  Crassane.i] 

GLAnlOLI,&c.--.4.T.,0/rfA>n^roflrf.--Plant  your  Gladioli,  Irises, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses,  about  two  inches  below  the 
surface  of  ihe  ground.  The  cause  of  the  Gladioli  not  flower- 
ing is  either  owing  to  the  roots  having  been  taken  up  in  tlie 
previous  season  before  they  were  matured,  or  owing  to  Ihe 
plants  having  been  in  too  dry  a  state  last  year,  when  they 
should  have  made  their  frcsli  bulbs,  after  flowering.^ 

Ghapes.— Tyro.— The  Blanche  (Vigne)  is  a  very  early  white 
Grape,  with  somewhat  oval  berries.     It  fruited  last  season  in 

the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lee,  at  Hammersmith.  || -G.  J3.— If 

you  refer  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Horticultural  S'>ciety's 
Catalogue  of  Fruits,  instead  of  the  second,  you  will  feel  sa- 
tisfied that,  according  to  it,  your  Grape  is  the  Blue  Frontignan. 


Its  pedicels  have  a.  purplish  tinge,  and  it  possesses  bo  little  of 
the  Frontignan  flavour,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  distin 

guished  by  a  different  name.y Rusticus  —The  White  Mus 

cat  of  Alc-tandria  is,  by  some,  called  the  White  Tokay.  The 
Royal  Muscadine  may  be  properly  added  to  your  collection, 
in  which  the  Black  Hamburflis  are  tlie  strongest  growers. 
If  you  can  allow  tlieir  roots  5  feet  of  border  instead  of  4,  so 
much  the  better.  This  variety  is  best  adapted  for  close  spur- 
ring. H 
GnEE>7iiousK3.— y.  a.  5.— A  house  13  feet  high  in  the  hack, 
and  15  feet  in  tlic  clear,  should  be  6  feet  high  in  front,  allow- 
ing 3  feet  for  brickwork,  and  3  feet  for  front  lit'hts.  For 
Klazing  the  house  sheet-glass  is  best;  although  dearest  at 
first,  it  is  cheapest  in  the  long-run.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  length  of  4-inch  pipe  you  would  require,  without  know- 
ing the  length  of  the  house.  A  flow  and  return  on  the  front 
will  probably  be  sufficient.  § 
HEATiNo.—Infjuisitor. — The  attempt  to  employ  earthen  pipes 
as  conduits  of  hot  water  (ailed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  prevent  the 
joints  breaking.  We  can  find  no  cement  that  will  stand. 
Hothouses. — An  Admirer  of  Plants  Ims  favoured  us  with  a  go^d 
plan  of  a  span-roof  house;  but  we  see  nothing  so  novel  in 
the  construction  as  to  make  it  worth  publication.  All  such 
houses  arc  necessarily  made  upon  such  a  plan. 
IssECTS. —  Tonbridgc  Wells. — I  do  not  think  llie  insects  sent  are 
tlie  cause  of  the  spot  in  Geranium-leaves ;  if  they  be,  it  is  the 
Aphides  which  are  the  culprits  ;  for  the  insects  transmitted 
are  nothing  more  than  dead   Plant-lice,   which  have  been 

stung  by  a  minute  Ichneumon.  R. B.  iJ.— Gardener^,  like 

Entomologists,  should  place  all  infected  or  suspected  speci- 
mens in  quarantine,  where  they  might  be  operated  upon  until 
a  clean  bill  of  health  was  obtained.  We  can  give  you  no 
better  advice  regarding  the  Mealy-hug  than  you  will  fiud  in 
last  year's  Chronicle,  in  some  of  the  following  pages:  443, 
517,  588,  6/6,  "35,  805,  and  p.  427  and  499   for  this   year.  R. 

Try    "  Hereman's    Dilution,"    advertised  at    page  663. 

C.  M. — The  Wheat-weevils  are  the  Calandra  oryzffi.  Pray 
rear  them,  and  see  if  their  economy  be  the  same  as  that  of  C. 

granaria.   R. D.  Lindsay. — As    it   would    not    be    much 

trouble,  I  should  be  tempted  to  paint  an  infe.sted  tree  tho- 
roughly with  a  thick  wash  of  lime  and  water,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  had  the  desired  effect.      I   shall   be  much  obliged  by 

your  giving  me  the  result  of  your   experiments.  R. Ulls- 

water. — Your  statement  surprises  me.  I  could  not  imagine 
that  the  immersion  of  the  larvse  of  the  Brachen-cloch  in  undi- 
luted gas-water,  lime-water,  and  strong  brine,  would  not 
kill  them.  I  have  known  many  similar  instances  of  pastures 
being  as  badly  affected  as  yours,  but  the  nuisance  has  always 
vanished  in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  beetles  have  hatched, 
and  departed  for  a  new  locality.  iJ. 
LARCii  Fruit. — G.  I. — We  must  beg  you  to  authenticate  your 
statement  by  giving  your  name— confidentially  if  you  please, 
LETTUcjis.— .4  Corrfsponde7it . — In  order  to  preserve  your  Bath 
Cos  Lettuces,  which  are  just  beginning  to  cabbaKC,  over 
winter,  put  a  frame  over  them,  and  maiie  a  trench  all  round, 
with  a  gutter  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  water. 
Keep  the  lights  as  much  closed  as  you  can.t 
Morphology. —.^.  it/.— You  cannot  have  misunderstood  us 
more  than  by  supposing  that  this  subject  is  not  open  to  con- 
troversy. On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  peculiarly  suited  to  dis- 
cussion. It  is,  hov.'ever,  requisile  that  those  who  make 
speeches,  or  write  letters  about  it,  should  know  of  what  they 
talk.  If  a  man  who  is  so  ignorant  as  to  su;i|)ose  that  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth  were  to  engage  in  a  controversy  upon 
an  astronomical  question,  he  would  be  set  down  by  all  men 
of  common  sense  as  a  presumptuous  blockhead.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  ventured  to  talk  about  Morphology  are  in  an 
exactly  similar  position,  and  their  proceedings  have  been  con- 
temptible. You  may  think  this  a  strong  expression,  hut  we 
can  find  no  term  at  hand  more  applicable  to  their  doings, 
There  is  nothing  which  lessens  yoong  men  in  the  eyes  of 
tjieir  employers  more  th«n  conceit ;  and  of  this  bad  quality 
some  of  the  late  proceedings  relative  to  the  present  question 
have  produced  an  amazing  crop.  It  is  not  a  man's  fault  that 
he  is  ignorant ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imputed  as  blame  to  him  that 
he  is  dull-witted;  but  he  is  justly  liable  to  censure  when, 
being  both  ignorant  and  dull-witted,  he  nevertheless  ventures 
to  intrude  his  shallow  opinions  upon  the  public.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  person  who  pretends  to  argue  upon  such 
abstruse  points  of  vegetable  organisation  as  are  involved  in 
the  science  of  Morphology,  not  even  knowing  that  a  Dahlia 
is  not  a  flower  ?     Proh  !  pudor. 

!oss. — A  Subscrilier . — Instead  of  nitrate  of'Soda  use  gas-water 
to  destroy  tlie  Moss  on  your  lawn.  As  that  fluid  varies 
greatly  in  strength,  we  cannot  say  how  much  water  should  be 
added  to  it.  If  very  strong,  it  may  have  four  parts  of  water. 
Try  it  in  a  small  quantity  at  first.  It  must  be  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  Grass  quite  brown. 
AMES  OF  FnuiTS. — J.  B.  B. — 1,  Alfristoii;  2,  5,  Brown  Beurr^; 

3,    probably  Bl«ck    Worcester;    4,    Napoleon. || Tolla.  —  l( 

you  can  send  a  fruit  that  has  a  slight  shade  of  pink,  from  your 
supposed  Gulden  Pippin  tree,  it  will  be  attended  to,  Tiie  true 
old  Golden  Pippin  can  be  purchased  occasionally  in  London.  || 

■ J.  M.   T.  — 1,  Eeurrd  Diel ;  2,  Glout  Morceau  ;  3,  Bcurre 

Ranee;  4,  Bezi  de  la  Motte ;  5,  Brown  Beurre  i  6,  Secliel. 
Apples  :  7,  Flower  of  Kent ;  Q,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  1 1 ,  Easter 

Pippin,  or  French  Crab.|| W.  B.  U.—l.  Buchanan's  Spring 

Beurri5;  3,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien;  4,  Glout  Morceau;  5, 
appearstobeMiirgil.il C.C. — The  tickets  vi-ere  found  de- 
tached. The  Seckei  was  not  among  the  Pears.  There  were 
two  PasEC  Colmars,  and  four  Glout  Morccaux ;  Beurrd  Diel, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Old  Colmar,  Marie  Louise,  St.  Germain.  The 
small  Apple  is  the  Downton;  the  other  Dutch  Mignonnc.|| 

■ Original  Subscriber. — ],  Catillac  ;    2,  Beurre  d'Arcmberg; 

3,  Napoleon  ;  4,  Glout  Morceau. 11 Sydenham. — Your  Pear  is 

the  Seckei  1| S.  ^.  ,Y.— 2,  Beuric  d'Yelle  ;  3,  Gansel's  Berga- 

mot;  4, Yellow  Ingestrie;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin;  6,  Dumelow's 
Seedling;    7,    Blenheim    Pippin;    8,    Winter   Queening;     12, 

WinterNelis.il M.  il/.— 2,  Chaumontel ;  3,  Easter  Beurr6;  4, 

Chaptal;  5,  Marie  Louise;  6,  Glout  Morceau. y R.Couper. 

—  1,  White  Doyenne;  2,  Napoleon;  3,  Winter  Nelis.lj 
Names  of  Plants.— ,4  Lady.—  ),  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum 
2,  Polypodium  vulgare;  3,  Asplenium  trichomancs ;  4,  Adian- 
tum capillus  veneris.  § G.    W.,  Newcastle.— A  netv   Leo- 

chilus. 
Peaches.— G.  JIT.— In  addition  to  the  Nohlesse  and  Royal  George 
Peaches,  for  forcing  in  pots,  the  Grosse  Rlignonne  is  recom- 
mended for  its  earliness  ;  and  the  Bellegarde,  being  later  than 
those  above-mentioned,  will  afFord  a  succession,  and  it  bears 
forcing  well.|( 
Pelargoniums. — Clericus. — Shift  those  plants  immediately 
that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  forcing-house,  and  leave  the 
otiiers  till  the  middle  of  January.  The  difference  in  the  time 
of  the  cuttings  rooting  arises  probably  from  the  constitution 
of  the  plants,  some  sorts  striking  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Discard  from  your  collection  No?.  4,  9,  12,  25,  28,  35,  44,  46, 
49,  and  supply  their  places  by  Sultana,  Oberon,  I'ulchcllum, 
Luna,  Cicoputra,  Symmetry,  Iludge's  Commodore,  Lync's 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Cyrus  Superb.* 
PftoTKCTioN,— J.  /-. — As  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  winter  is 
coming,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  protection  your  pit 
will  require.  We  should,  however,  run  the  risk  of  covering 
the  lights  with  thatched  frames  or  hurdles,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  be  quite  sufBcient,  and  much  cheaper  tlian  the 
other  contrivances  you  name. 
Roses.— -j4.  j-. — The  following  selection  of  hardy  Perpetual 
Roses  may  be  procured  for  about  is.  6d.  each,  viz.,  Antinous, 
dark  crimson  ;  Bernard,  pink,  very  fragraut;  Comiede  Paris, 
light  crimson,  with  a  lilac  tinge;  Fulgorie,  bright  rose  ;  Lady 
Ford  wick,  deep  rose  blooms  in  clusters;  Princesse  HelOne, 


rose  with  a  purple  tinge;  Marshal  Soult,  light  crimson; 
Crimson  Perpetual,  brilliant  crimson  ;  Edward  Jesse,  lilac 
rose;  Bouquet  de  flore,  rosy  carmine;  Aubernon,  crimson; 

and  Aricie,  rosy  lilac.J PoSui'.— Cut  the  branches  off  your 

Rose  stocks  now,  to  within  about  1  foot  of  the  stem.  In 
spring,  wlien  the  buds  are  starting,  let  the  branches  be  cut  ofif 
as  closely  as  possible. J 

To3i  \.To-sAucE.— J.  it.— To  make  this,  when  the  Tomatoes  are 
quite  ripe  cut  them  in  two,  press  out  the  pulp,  and  separate 
the  seeds;  then  put  them  into  a  skillet,  with  ?ome  savoury 
sauce,  and  a  little  salt.  When  of  the  thickness  of  Pea-soup 
rub  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  boil  it  to  the  consistence  of 
marmalade,  put  it  into  jars,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  pour 
over  it  lard  nr  butter,  and  tie  down  with  oiled  paper. 

Train  Oil.— J?.  inquires  whether  train-oil  is  injurious  to  the 
growtli  of  young  forest-trees,  if  applied  sparingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  from  the  injury  so  generally 
caused  by  rabbits  and  hares?  Also,  whether  any  vegetable 
oils  may  be  more  or  less  advantageously  employed  than 
train-oil  for  the  destruction  of  the  muscle-scale  on  Apple  and 
Pear-trees?  R. 

Yews,— J.  W.  I'.— It  will  be  impossible  to  render  your  Yew- 
hedge  thick  at  the  bottom  without  cutting  it  back  somewhat ; 
an  operation  best  performed  in  the  months  of  March  or 
August.  We  should  not,  however,  cut  it  down;  severe 
cutting  hack  and  thinning  will  probably  answer  every  pur- 
pose. The  point  is  to  induce  the  old  wood  to  form  buds ;  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  letting  light  into  the  branches 
freely,  and  stopping  the  flow  of  sap  when  it  is  strongest. 

Miscellaneous. — M.  J/.— Tlie  curious  scaly  bodies  from  your 
Achimenes  are  buds,  or  rather  bulbs  ;  for  a  bulb  is  only  a  de- 
ciduous bud.  They  appear  in  great  abundauce  when  any- 
thing occurs  to  hinder  the  formation  of  flowers.    Each  will 

make  a  new  plant. Anne.—Vfe  do  not  know  what  Rhodalia 

is,  and  therefore  we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  cultivation 
of  it.    We  should  doubt  the  exactness  of  the  information 

furnished  you  by  your  Cader  Idris  guide. M.  A.  B.—lfyoa 

mean  by  A.  longiflora,  Amaryllis  longifolia,  the  best  way  to 
treat  it  is  to  keep  it  in  a  large  pot  in  a  greenhouse  duriag 
wiuter,  and  to  plunge  it  in  the  summer  in  a  pond  of  water. 

A  Florist.— There  is  no  such  plant  as  Azale»Japonica. 

5///yu?i?z5.— Never  cut  down  Oak,  Ash,  or  Chesnut,  when 

flrst  planted  out ;  nor  afterwards,  if  they  grow  well,  until  th«y 
become  very  strong ;  then  they  may  be  cut  back  for  coppice- 
wood  with  most  advantage. W.  F.  (7.— An  Evtrgrecn  Oak 

hedge  is  nothing  like  as  strong  and  effective  a  fence  as  a 

Thorn  one.      Bignonia  jasminoidcs  is  a  teader  plant. 

A:vr-aJi'.— Your  list  of  Roses  contains  a  very  good  selection  of 

hardy  kinds. t Z.  Y.  X. — It  is  only  necessary  toprotect  the 

heads  of  your  tender  Roses  budded  on  the  wild  Rose  stock. 

Now  is  a  very   good  time  to   plant  Quince  cuttings.lF 

A.  W.  G.B.— Take  upyour  Moutan  Pseony  on  the  first  dry  day, 
and  remove  all  the  old  soil  from  its  roots ;  then  plant  it  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  fresh  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  well- 
decayed  cow-dung,  in  nearly  equal  parts.  If  a  little  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  mixed  in  the  soil  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  Roses  require  a  rich  soil,  and  should  therefore  be 
frequently  manured,  particularly  if  they  are  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion.^f Never/ailini^. — Crocuses,    Snowdrops,     Hyacinths, 

Violets,  common  double  Daisies,  and  such  things,  will 
enliven  your  Ward's  Case  during  winter,  if  you  keep  it  in  a 

room  With  a  fire. J.  IF.— Strike  the  Almond  stones  on  the 

edge  with  a  hammer. E.  H.— Gesnera  macrorhiza,  Du~ 

mortier;  Cuphea  strigillosa,  Huniholdt  and  Kiinth;  Clttoria 
fulgens  (no  such  plant);  Frauciscea  Pohliana,  Hooker', 
Franciscca  hydrangeiformis,  Po/tl;  Nemopbila  discoidalis, 
Fischer  {?);  Epacris  miniata,  Lindl.;  Aerides  maculosum, 
Lindl.;  Achimenes  picta,  Benthum;  Comparettia  falcata, 
Poppig;  Gloxinia  discolor  (no  such  plant);  Anemone  Go- 
vaniana,  Wallich.  All  the  other  names  are  Dr.  Lindley's. 
We  must  now  beg  for  a  truce  to  thii  sort  of  questioning.^— 
E.  A.  Nicholso7i.— To  preserve  your  Peas  from  birds,  stretch 
twine  round  and  over  the  plantation,  at  convenient  distances, 
about  2  (eet  from  the  ground,  attaching  to  it  here  and  there 
pieces  of  red-coloured  cloth.  A  Potato  stuck  full  of  feathers, 
and  attached  to  a  stake  by  a  piece  of  twine,  so  as  to  be  easily 
moved   by  the  winds,   hns  also   the   effi.'ct    of    frig^htening 

birds.:]: F.  L.~ln  pruning  your  Vines,  which  are  trained 

up  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse,  cut  the  young  wood  back, 
quite  close  to  the  maiu  steni,  every  season.i T.  Little- 
wood.— Yoa  may  enlarge  your  Rhubarb  beds  by  dividing  and 

planting  tlie  roots  in    February.* A  Friend. — Next  week.t 

A.  B. — A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  either  water 

or  spirit,  will  certainly  prevent  your  Japan  cabinet  from 
being  destroyed  by  worms,  if  you  can  apply  it;  if  not,  it  is 
possible  that  trimmings  of  Russia  leather  may  drive  off  the 
enemy;  failing  thi.';,  we  should  fill  it  with  bruised  Laurel 
leaves,  and  place  it  in  a  temperature  of  100°  for  a  couple  of 

hours. T.    G.   -^.— Gynciiuni  is    not    mentioned  in    the 

"  Penny  Cyclopaedia."  Rhizomorpha  perfects  its  growth  in 
subterranean  places.    You  will  some  day  hear  all  about  it 

from    Mr.  Berkeley. AsXra.  —  Florists'   flowers  are   the 

flowers  selected  by  florists  tor  cultivation,  which  produce 
varieties  from  seed,  and  which  varieties  are  susceptible  of 
being  continued  by  propagation.  An  ideal  standard  of  form 
is  eslahlished,  to  attain  which  is  perfection ;  every  approach  to 
this  standard  among  seedlings  is  taken  advantage  of,  and  seed 
is  saved  from  such  varieties  till  the  desired  form  is  attained, 
to  which  must  be  united  colour  and  substance.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  Pansy,  or  Heartsease,  where  the  tran- 
sition from  the  poor  little  Viola  tricolor  to  the  large,  round, 
thick  petalled,  and  high-coloured  flowers  of  the  present  day 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
florist.  Breeder  Tulips  are  those  which  are  raised  from  seed, 
and  selected  from  having  straight  stems,  well-formed  cups, 
with  clear  bottoms,  and  petals  of  good  substance;  these  are 
grown  with  their  offsets  till  they  break  into  colour.* A  Sub- 
scriber.—Fachsias  are  generally  divided  into  light  and  dark 
varieties,  according  to  the  colour  of  their  tube  and  sepals; 
thus  crimson  or  red  forming  the  dark,  and  pink,  anproaching 
to  white,  the  light  class.  A  third  division  might  be  made  of 
those  with  light-red,  or  rose-coloured  tubes  i  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  divide  them  further.* 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias. — A  Lady. — Both  the  seedlings  sent  are  well 
formed  flowers,  prettily  and  distinctly  blotched  with  brownj 
but  in  this  quality  they  do  not  differ  from  many  varieties  pro- 
duced during  the  past  season.  The  specimen  with  a  lemon 
ground  must  be  described  as  long  blotches;  had  they  been 
stripes,  the  narrow  end  would  have  been  pointed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower.  We  have  seen  but  one  decidedly 
striped  variety.* 

Fuchsias.— ir.  Jl/.— Both  yuur  seedlings  are  handsome  plants, 
of  fine  growth,  and  blooming  freely;  but  the  flowers  of  both 
are  faulty  in  having  too  much  colour  in  the  tubes  and  sepals, 
and  too  little  in  the  corollas,  2-44  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but 
neither  of  tliem  are  equal  to  many  of  the  light  varieties 
generally  cultivated.* 

Pansies.—  T. — No.  1,  a  large  flower,  of  good  substance,  fine  in 
its  general  form  ;  good  eye,  but  the  bordering  on  the  lip  faint 
and  imperfect,  compared  to  the  side  petals.  2  is  also  a  flower 
of  good  form  and  substance,  with  sulphur  ground-colour, 
purple  top  petals,  and  a  broad  margin  of  the  same  colour 
surrounding  the  lower  petals.  They  are  both  good  flowers, 
but  possessing  no  particular  novelty.*  - 

*»«  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made. 

Erratum.— Messrs.  Grav,  Adams  and  Hogg's  Advertisement, 
was  by  mistake  last  week  placed  among  the  Sales  by  Auction. 
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STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventora 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  llorticnlturists  to  their  much  approved  method  cf 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propag:ating:  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  dcgice  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  Ihat  at  tl:e  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  arc  now  making  tlieir  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
BOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  iu  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  thera,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Ealcouies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


Wi)t  UQVimltmrd  ^mttu^ 


SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  16,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wedxesuat,  Nov.  CO— AgrioulliirAl  Society  of  England. 
TaimsDAT,  Nov.  21 — AgriuiU^urnl  Imp.  Soc-  of  Irelaod. 
WEOMtunAv,  Nov.  27 — .^prictiUural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,  Nov.  S8 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Nov.  IS— Fdirford. 

Nov.  22-Sioke  Ferry. 

W.  Firle. 

Wieniham. 

Wenlcck. 

Nnv.  23— Glo'ster. 

Nov,  20— Harleston. 

Nov.  25— Chepsiow. 

Nov.  26- Framlineham 

Grove  Feriy. 

Rayleish. 

Nov.SS-Debenham. 

I-'leofThaner 

Hadleigh. 

The  present  is  the  season  during  which  most  of 
our  Farmers*  Club  Annual  Reports  are  published. 
When  they  are  well  compiledj  few  publications  are 
more  useful.  The  hard-earned,  and  often  dear- 
bought  experience  of  practical  men  is  well  worth 
attention  and  study;  the  resolutions  of  Fanners' 
Clubs  on  the  various  topics  of  Agricultural  interest 
which  have  been  discussed  by  them  during  the  year, 
certainly  deserve  publication  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  should,  however,  be  rcnembered  by  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  these  compilations,  that  opinions 
on  points  of  farm-management,  hov/ever  fairly  de- 
ducible  from  well-established  facts,  are  rarely  of  ex- 
tensive accuracy.  This  will  appear  to  any  one  in 
the  habit  of  attending  Farmers'  Club  Meetings,  from 
the  acknowledged  agricultural  skill  and  success  of 
many  who  differ  widely  in  their  views  on  some  of 
the  simplest  matters  connected  with  their  business. 
The  same  effect  will  not  follow  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause,  unless  it  act  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  the  causes  which  the  farmer  puts  in  action  are 
influenced  so  much  by  soil  and  climate,  both  of  which 
are  notoriously  variable  in  this  country,  that  the 
great  variety  of  opinion  to  be  met  with  on  the  prac- 
tical details  of  farming  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  All 
this,  we  say,  should  be  considered  by  tliose  who  un- 
dertake the  preparation  of  these  Annual  Reports, 
because  it  appears  to  indicate  a  method  of  greatly 
increasing  their  value. 

In  another  column  of  this  day's  Paper,  we  have 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  combining  with  accounts 
of  agricultural  practice,  statements  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs — the  propriety  of  so 
doing  is  indeed  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has 
been  already  said — and  the  suggestion  applies  with 
no  less  suitableness  to  the  publication  of  opinions  as 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  Farmers'  Clubs — 
opinions  of  which  agrictUtural  practice  is  just  the 
embodiment.  In  reading  a  Keport  of  a  Farmers' 
Club,  prefixed  to  which  there  was  such  a  statement 
— one  descriptive  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  general 
agricultural  character  of  the  district  to  which  it  re- 
ferred— any  person  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
applicability  to  his  own  case  of  the  opinions  therein 
expres.sed  ;  and  he  would  hazard  no  loss  by  attempts 
to  act  upon  them,  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Doubtle?.^  the  primary  object  of  Farmers'  Clubs  is, 
with  each,  the  agricultural  improvement  of  its  own 
locality;  and  this,  in  tlie  present  form  of  their  Annual 
Reports,  is  all  they  are  calculated  to  effect.  Their 
present  i.solalion  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  unex- 
plained differencci  of  opinion — differences  which 
would  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stantial appendices  \vearc  recommending. 

Next  to  the  publication,  for  the  benefit  of  second 
and  third-rate  cultivators,  of  what  is  found  to  be 
profitable  practice  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  Farmers'  Clubs  to  exhibit  the 
details  of  farm  management  to  the  fccicntific  man. 
Unquefeiionably  Agriculture  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement by  tlie  adaptation  of  it  to  scientific  prin- 
ciple«,  which  cannot  be  done  by  people  ignorant  of 
farming;  and  it  nccd.s  but  little  consideration  to  see 
that  these  accounts  of  soil,  climate,  and  otlier  cir- 
cumHtancea  aflfbcting  the  pracUcc  of  farmers,  will 
render  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  among 
them  injitruciive  instead  of  puzzling,  or  perliapa  dis- 
guMing,  OH  they  might  othorwi«c  be. 

'J  hewi  remarks,  which  we  hope  will  receive  the 
notice  of  SKoiiKTAniKs  or  Farmkhh'  ('i.t  k^,  arc  in- 
troUuclory  to  a  request  which  v/e  have  now  to  make 


to  them  ;  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  kindly  assist 
us  by  calling  their  attention  to  it.  It  is  our  aim  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  the  organ  of  these  Societies,  and  to 
publish  the  facts  adduced  and  opinions  sanctioned 
by  them.  Wq  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  their 
Secretaries  if  they  would  forward  to  us  information 
on  the  following  points : — The  name  and  locality  of 
the  Society,  its  object,  its  times  of  meeting,  and  the 
subjects,  if  they  have  been  fixed  upon,  for  discussion 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  report  of  discussions 
during  the  past  year.  If  to  such  information,  state- 
ments were  added  of  the  climate,  elevation,  soil,  and 
general  agricultural  character  of  the  several  districts, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  collate  and  correctly  to 
appreciate  the  opinions  indicated  by  the  mass  of 
information  which  would  be  accumulated. 

Such  an  attempt  to  centralise  the  numerous  but 
unconnected  efforts  which  are  now  making  in  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  if  it  were  success- 
ful, would  probably  be  useful. 


ANOMALIES  OF  AGRICULTURE.— CHAP.  II, 

( Continued  from  page  738.) 

ciThat  he  who  will  have  most  dealings,  and  be  brought 
est  into  contact  vriLh  Nature,  should  of  all  men  be 
taught  most  about  her,  would  seem  an  axiom;  and  he 
who  is  not  ambinous  of  the  character  of  "a  powerful 
demonstrator  of  undisputed  facts,"  might  be  well  content 
to  leave  it  as  it  stands,  and  not  waste  his  own  or  his 
readers'  time  by  enforcing  or  attenipting  to  illustrate 
what  seems  self-evident.  But  in  this  motley  crowd  of 
life  we  daily  find  that  what  is  Truism  to  one  man  is  Para- 
dos to  another.  And  though  the  generality  of  our 
readers  might  at  once  admit  the  proposition,  the  fact  is, 
that  those  whom  we  are  most  anxious  to  reach,  and  who 
are,  if  they  only  knew  it,  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  are  iLOt  readers  at  all;  and  we  are  thus 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  sign-post  which  in 
giving  minute  "directions  for  passing  the  ford"  con- 
cluded with  an  '*  N.B. — Them  as  can'c  read  had  better 
go  round  by  the  bridge."  Here  is  our  difficulty  ;  here 
is  the  leading  and  glaring  "anomaly"  indeed,  of  the 
"most  ancient  of  tbe  arts;"  that  the  artists — seveu 
tenths  of  them — do  not  read  at  ail  ;  and  do  not  only 
believe,  negatively,  that  no  reading  in  the  world  could 
teach  them  one  iota  about  their  trade  which  they  do  not 
know  already  ;  but  do  also  hold,  positively,  that  there  is 
some  latent,  poisonous,  and  pernicious  quality  about 
books,  in  its  nature  detrimental  to  the  character  of  a 
"  practical  farmer.''  Nobody  that  has  ever  studied  the 
phenomena  of  mere  practical  knowledge  can  wonder 
much  at  this.  It  is  a  fact  universal  and  notorious  in  all 
the  arts:  the  self-taught  believes  in  no  discoveries  but 
his  own:  you  cannot  make  him  understand  that  the 
facts  to  be  found  in  books  are  the  concentrated  and 
digested  records  of  the  experience  of  other  men — as 
clever,  as  practical,  as  knowing  as  himself.  The  mere 
fact  of  its  being  a  hook — printed  in  harmless  words  in- 
stead of  being  deep-engraved  in  the  damage  to  his  pocket 
of  failures  and  errors  that  he  might  have  been  warned 
Eigainst  by  the  most  ordinary  instruction  —  is  enough  to 
make  him  turn  an  ear  deaf  as  the  deaf  adder.  He 
has  heard  his  father  or  his  grandfather  say  that 
book-farming  don' I  do ;  he  has  never  learnt  how 
to  learn;  and  want  of  early  exercise  leaves  the 
mental  muscles  unused  and  rigid.  He  does  not  under- 
stand that  Education  does  for  the  mind  pretty  much  what 
Tanning  does  for  leather;  it  renders  it  tractable  and  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions,  prevents  clumsiness  and  indu- 
ration, prolongs  and  increases  utility,  and  defers  decay. 
Therefore  is  theirs  the  heavier  task,  and  the  more  man- 
fully to  be  undertaken  and  zealously  carried  out,  who 
would  fain  see  the  science  of  Agriculture  flourish  in  their 
own  generation,  and  shed  its  irresistible  and  ameliorating 
influence  upon  cotemporary  practice.  The  "  gigantic 
strides''  that  this  art,  jn  common  with  every  other,  has 
already  made,  since  Science  hag  in  some  degree  been  al- 
losved  to  take  the  helm,  "  small  as  they  may  be,  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  done,"*  ulford  ample  earnest 
to  warm  tbe  hope,  even  of  the  sanguine. 

Few  of  the  fables  of  Antiquity  are  more  elegant  in  con- 
ception, more  true  in  philosophy,  than  that  which  repre- 
sents Minerva  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
full-armed  and  fall-grown.  The  Art?,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  presided  over  by  Mercury,  as  ordinarily  be- 
gotten a  young  caitiff  as  ever  Fancy  pictured.  Noted  in 
youth  for  nothing  but  incorrigible  mischief,  he  at  last 
rows  into  a  position  of  subordinate  service,  is  made  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  there  it  ends.  Bui;  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  and  Science,  the  offspring  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
species  of  generation,  bursts  at  once  into  perfect  life, 
perfect  form,  and  perfect  caparison.  Art,  ever  childish 
and  immature,  passes  on  the  same  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, scarcely  improving,  or  caring  to  be  improved.  To 
Science,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years  ;  analjtical  truth 
revealing  itself  before  her  Mg\&^  soon  assumes  the  form 
and  proportions  of  synthetical  instruction.  She  collects 
inductively  the  scattered  and  dettichLd/ac/s  furnished  in 
the  rough  by  tlie  practice  and  experience  of  thousands; 
bhe  arranges  and  classifies  them  into  a  distinct  and  suc- 
ccasional  series,  following  surely  and  deductively  one 
from  the  other ;  and  the  cliaolic  mass  assuraes  the  clear 
and  Bymmetrical  outline  of  a  living  creation  of  defined 
truth,  tangible  by  reason,  and  applicable  by  skill. 
Be  th'j  subject-matter  what  it  may,  the  result  is 
in  every  human  lieart  the  .Hamc.  Be  it  Navigation  upon 
tliR  Hen,  or  ARrifriilture  upon  fhR  land  ;  be  it  tin;  mnrBluil- 
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ling  of  an  army  or  the  direction  of  the  labours  of  a  farm  ; 
still  the  mind  prepared  by  a  comprehensive  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  its  task  will  ever  bear  the  mastery  ;  and 
the  boy-philosopher  will  astound  the  practitioner  of  years 
by  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  results,  of  which  a  life  of 
laborious  and  blindfold  practice  had,  unassisted,  afforded 
to  the  latter  only  a  confused  and  glimmering  recognition. 
Perhaps  there  has  seldom  been  seen,  in  our  own  day,  a 
more  memorable  evidence  of  this,  than  in  the  delivery  of 
Dr.  Playfair's  Lectures,  *  two  years  ago,  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  The  first  oocaeion  on  which  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Liebig,  in  the  physiology  of  assimi- 
lation and  nutrition,  and  the  causes  of  animal  heat,  were 
made  matter  of  oral  and  applied  information  to  the  Agri- 
culturist. Well  do  we  remember  the  whispered  excla- 
mation of  a  knot  of  shrewd  and  intelligent  farmers,  just 
behind  us  in  the  lecture-room,  on  hearing  their  own  hard- 
earned  facts  brought  home  to  them,  face  to  face,  from  a 
source  as  new  as  it  was  undreamt  of.  A  man,  who  on 
awaking  in  the  morning  should  find  a  Muehroom  sprung  up 
on  his  floor,  would  not  stare  at  it  with  more  inexplicable 
amazement  than  they  did  on  the  almost  beardless  Pro- 
fessor who  stood  before  them.  The  scene  was  worthy  of 
all  commemoration.  On  the  one  hand  vrere  the  stout 
yeomen  of  England,  fresh  from  the  practical  labours  of 
every  description  of  soil.  The  pastures  of  Northampton 
and  Leicester,  the  chalky  downs  of  Buckingham  and 
Kentj  the  new  and  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Warwick- 
shire and  Hereford,  the  clays  of  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
shaly  hills  of  the  Gloucestershire  Cotswold,  and  a 
dozen  other  different  soils  had  there  each  their  sturdy 
representative.  On  the  other  hand,  supported  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  Nature's  own,  as  well  as  of 
Society's  Aristocracy,  stood  the  young  and  learned 
chemist  —  the  student  of  a  master-science — modestly 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  knowledge  which  re- 
quired but  enunciation  to  be  valued,  application  to 
be  proved.  ^'  What  iu  the  wide  world  can  he  tell 
us  about  fatting  beasts  ?"  was  the  unfeigned  expres- 
sion of  many  an  incredulous  face,  the  burthen  of 
many  a  side-whisper.  "  It  would  be  presumptuous," 
said  the  lecturer,  "  in  any  scientific  man,  however  exalted 
his  rank  in  science,  to  endeavour  to  instruct  an  assem- 
blage such  as  this,  or  to  recommend  alterations  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  he  has  learnt  in  the  closet  and 
not  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be  permitted,  even  to  the 
most  humble  cultivator  of  science,  to  examine  the  practice 
which  you  yourselves  have  perfected,  and  to  point  out 
the  laws  of  nature  upon  which  that  practice  depends."- 
And  as  the  youthful  philosopher  proceeded  to  lay  bare, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  language,  the  recent 
discoveries  in  physiology,  which  he  had  himself  the  proud 
task  of  translating  into  our  own  language,  the  look  of 
distrust  and  the  smile  of  incredulity  vanished  :  the  vital 
and  obvious  interest  of  the  subject  at  once  arrested  every 
eye  and  every  tongue.  If  there  was  a  heart  there— 
and  many  there  were — that  beat  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  Science,  that  was  indeed  a  moment  of  pure  and 
disinterested  gratification.  From  sources  as  unexpected 
as  they  were  beyond  suspicion  for  genuinely  scientific 
fidelity,  he  announced  and  explained  their  own  most 
treasured  maxims  of  economical  and  successful  "feeding," 
deduced  and  eliminated  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
results  of  ascertained  chemical  causes.  True  it  was,  that 
many  of  the  important  results  there  advertised,  were  well 
known  to  many  present  as  matter  of  the  most  advanced 
and  skilful  practice  of  the  farmyard.  But  why  was  it 
that  tlie  more  conscious  they  were  of  the  practical  truth 
of  his  deductions,  the  more  the  hearers  were  riveted, 
and  tbe  lecturer  applauded  ?  Because  he  showed  them, 
with  the  fact  which  they  did  know,  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  which  they  did  not  know  :  because  he  exhi- 
bited as  a  patent  and  apparent  result  tangible  to  reason 
and  to  argument,  that  which  was  before  wrapped  in 
the  mystery  of  a  mere  arbitrary  and  isolated/«c^  ,•  thereby 
opening  a  vista  of  future  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  analogous  cases.  Then  first  it  was  heard  stated 
as  a  sure  and  incontestable  result  of  chemical  principles 
that  warmth  and  shelter  form  a  quantitative  equivalent 
for  a  certain  and  measurable  portion  of  food  :  and  why  ? 
for  a  reason  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful :  that  the  bodily 
heat  of  animals  is  the  result  of  combustion — not  meta- 
phorical but  actual,  proceeding  in  the  lungs  without 
intermission  during  life,  and  derived  from  its  universal 
ciuse,  the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon;  the  former  ob- 
tained from  the  atmosphere  by  the  act  of  breathing;  the 
latter  supplied  by  the  food  through  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion to  the  blood,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  ;  that  by  a  manifest  conse- 
quence, the  greater  the  amount  of  food  consumed  as  fuel 
for  the  defence  of  the  animal  against  external  cold,  the 
greater  the  resulting  demand  upon  the  provender,  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  advert  even  to  a 
tithe  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  or  explained,  in  the 
course  of  those  invaluable  lectures ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  point  to  one  more  as  instancing  the  applicability 
of  experimental  Science,  even  to  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  economy  of  the  farmyard.  It  had  been  frequently 
observed,  and  is  so  to  this  day,  by  dairy-farmers,  that 
the  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cattle  "soiled  up" 
turns  out  of  inferior  quality  to  that  from  the  S'lme  imi- 
mals  when  pastured  ;  whilst  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
are  greater  in  quantity,  and  equal  in  quality.  Now 
Chemistry  explains  to  us  that  the  production  of  casfin 
(the  principle  of  cheese),  is  favoured,  and  indeed  only 
perfectly  performed  when  the  animal  is  in  motion  ;  that 
iu  fact  its  peculiar  quality  depends  upon  the  exhaustion 
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by  exercise  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  animal  tissues, 
which  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  would  all  contribute  to 
the  lacteal  secretion.  Even  during  the  very  week  in 
which  we  write,  a  query  is  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  a 
cotemporary  Agricultural  Paper,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  observed  deterioration  of  the  cheese  from 
stall-fed  cattle.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  witli 
organic  Chemistry  would  have  cleared  up,  as  indeed  it  has 
long  ago  done,  this  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon  ; 
and  have  at  once  decided  the  dairy-farmer,  whose  object 
was  tlie  manufacture  of  cheese,  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
different  system  of  treatment  of  the  animal  to  that  pur- 
sued for  the  purposes  of  milk  and  batter. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  cases,  not  for  their  own 
sake  as  facts,  because  we  conceive  them  to  be  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers  ;  but  merely  as  inatances  in  proof 
of  the  successful  application  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
and  important  discoveries  of  modern  Science  to  the  art 
of  the  Agriculturist.  It  will  be  our  future  object  to  point 
out,  in  more  technical  detail,  the  particular  science  appli- 
cable to  each  department  of  the  farm,  with  the  more 
especial  purpose  of  exhibiting  those  anomalies  of  pro- 
cedure winch  have  kept  in  a  state  of  backwardness  and 
empiricism  the  first  in  universality  and  importance  of 
human  arts,  believing  as  we  do  that  its  grateful  suscep- 
tibility of  the  highest  energies,  has  been  overlooked  only 
from  its  being,  under  the  Wisest  Dispensation,  not 
entirely  inacesaible  to  the  lowest  development  of  human 
intellect.— C.  W,  H, 


CULTIVATION    OF    WHEAT    ON   THE    SAME 
LAND  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 

{Continued from p ,  754.) 

'  Having  detailed  the  general  results  of  the  experiment, 
I  beg  to  offer  the  (bllowing  remarks  upon  some  points  in 
it,  which  seem  to  me  to  require  a  little  elucidation. 

I  consider  the  success  of  this  experiment  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  use  of  soluble  silica  and  mag- 
nesia ;  because,  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  silica 
!n  the  soil,  my  first  crop  showed  very  miserable  results, 
the  grain  being  ill  fed  and  poor,  and  the  straw  soft  end 
discoloured,  although  the  year  1842  was,  in  this  district, 
very  favourable  for  Wheat,  the  month  of  August  being 
singularly  fine  and  warm  ;  but  when  I  combined  the 
nitrate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  in  experi- 
ment No.  1  in  1843,  but  still  more  when  I  combined  it 
with  the  silicate  of  soda,  as  in  No.  3  of  that  year,  the 
straw  became  as  strong,  firm,  and  bright  as  need  be  de- 
sired ;  and  this  year,  when  both  these  salts  are  combined 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  common  salt,  and  gypsum,  I  have 
not  only  good  and  bright  straw,  but  also  an  abundant 
crop  of  Wheat. 

With  respect  to  the  lime  used,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  the  field  had  not  been  limed  for  many  years  ; 
and  although  in  a  limestone  district,  showed  a  deficiency 
of  lime  on  analysis.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  on  a 
brick  clay  subsoil,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
lime,  although  the  stony  clays  which  form  the 
subsoil  in  a  great  part  of  the  district  abound  in  it,  con- 
taining from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I 
had  always  believed  that  lime  was  used  in  great  excess  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  had,  in  fact,  an  idea  that  its  good 
qualities  were  over-rated,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  plant,  except  in  very  minute 
proportion;  but  last  winter  I  saw  a  paper  (by  Mr. 
Briggs,  of  Overton),  on  the  possibility  of  growing  Wheat 
on  the  saroe  land  year  after  year,  in  which  the  utility  of 
lime  in  preventing  rust  was  incidentally  touched  upon. 
I  also  saw  Liebig's  Letters,  explaining  the  action  of  quick- 
lime in  liberating  potash  from  the  clay;  and  then  1  con- 
sidered it  very  important  to  ascertain  the  proper  quantity 
to  be  applied.  The  quantity  required  to  decompose  the 
phosphate  of  iron  was  not  great ;  and,  assuming  Liebig's 
theory  of  its  action  in  liberating  the  potash  to  be  true, 
it  seemed  to  rae  that  an  excess  of  lime  would  perma- 
nently impoverish  the  land  ;  for,  supposing  that  the  crop 
required  iOO  lbs.  of  potash,  and  as  much  lime  was  ap- 
plied as  liberated  SOOlbs.,  what  became  of  the  400 lbs. 
which  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant? 
Was  not  a  large  portion  of  this  400  lbs.  washed  down  the 
drains  by  the  rain,  and  so  lost  for  ever  ?  Perhaps  the 
absence  of  lime  in  this  field  accour.ts  for  its  beneficial 
action  in  the  experiment  just  detailed  ;  but  if  my  suppo- 
sition is  correct,  that  any  excess  of  potash  which  may  be 
liberated  from  the  clay  by  the  use  of  quick-lime  (that  is, 
any  more  than  may  be  required  to  perfect  the  crop),  is 
washed  down  the  drains,  and  thus  the  land  is  perma- 
nently impoverished  by  the  excessive  use  of  lime,  it 
behoves  landed  proprietors  to  ascertain  what  is  required, 
and  they  should  take  care  to  apply  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  This  caution  is  particularly  needed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  lime  is  cheap,  and  where  the  opi- 
nion is  prevalent  that  the  more  there  is  applied  the 
better  it  is  for  the  land,  and  where  it  is  common  to  apply 
ten  or  twelve  tons  to  the  acre. 

I  have  stated  above,  that  chemical  manure  was  applied 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  field  after  the  setting-in  of  the 
drought  in  April.  The  action  of  this  manure  showed 
that  a  good  thing  may  be  very  injurious,  if  applied  at  an 
improper  time;  for,  although  it  produced  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  plant  immediately  after  its  application, 
there  was  too  little  moisture  in  the  land  to  dissolve  it 
thoroughly,  and  thus  enable  the  plants  to  appropriate  it, 
until  the  rain  came,  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
Wheat  had  been  in  flower  some  time  ;  but  the  stimulus 
was  then  so  great  that  all  the  plants  threw  up  fresh 
stalks  (from  the  roots),  which  were  in  flower  when  the 
Wheat  was  cut ;  and  it  was  then  found  that  they  had  not 
only  iiupoverished  the  plants,  but  had  prevented  the 
grain  from  ripening.     This  was  the  case  not  only  in  the 


experimental  field,  but  in  several  others  also,  where  the 
chemical  manure  was  sowed  after  the  setting-in  of  the 
drought. 

When  the  field  was  sowed  with  guano,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  cover  one  part  of  it  with  the  African, 
and  the  other  with  Peruvian,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison ;  but,  as  the  African  did  not  appear  to  produce 
the  same  stimulating  effect  as  the  other,  50  per  cent, 
more  was  applied,  that  the  cost  might  be  equal  (the 
Peruvian  cost  lO*.,  the  African  7s.,  per  cwt.)  ;  but, 
as  tliis  latter  application  of  the  African  was  made  when 
the  Wheat  was  just  shooting  into  ear,  tlie  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  experiment  which  does  to  the  che- 
mical manure  applied  after  the  drought  had  set  in,  namely, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dissolve 
it  thoroughly,  until  the  plant  was  too  fa\*  advanced  to 
benefit  by  it  ;  and  therefore  its  failure  would  be  no  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  African  as  compared  with  the  Peruvian, 
which  was  the  object  of  the  experiment.  It  is  true,  no 
bad  effects  followed  the  application,  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  misapplication  of  the  chemical  manure  in 
dry  weather;  yet,  if  soluble  salts,  like  the  latter,  did  not 
find  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  when  applied  in 
April,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  former  would 
not  do  so  when  applied  in  May. 

I  regret  the  failure  of  the  experiment  without  any 
manure,  as  I  think  the  result  would  have  shown  satisfac- 
torilv  that  the  land  u  so  far  from  being  impoverished  by 
this  system  of  cropping,  that  it  is  improving  every  year. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  is  shown  by  the  produce  of 
the  land  manured  with  guano  alone.  In  the  first  year's 
experiment,  the  produce  from  guano  alone  was  27  bushels 
per  acre  ;  and  both  straw  and  Wheat  were  very  indifferent 
in  quality.  This  year,  the  produce  frooa  guano  alone  is 
42^  bushels  ;  and  although  neither  straw  nor  Wheat  are 
so  good  as  upon  the  adjoining  lands,  they  are  both  very 
much  better  than  they  were  in  1842. 

It  wiil  be  observed,  that  the  result  from  the  unsub- 
soiled  portion  is  very  good;  and,  if  nothing  more  were 
said  about  it,  people  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  there 
was  no  advantage  in  subsoiling.  But  this,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  great  mistake  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantage  which  the  unsubsoiled  portion  would  derive 
from  the  drainage  which  it  received  from  the  subsoiling 
on  each  side  of  it,  I  found,  when  the  field  was  ploughed 
up  this  autumn,  that,  whilst  the  unsubsoiled  portion  was 
stiff  and  heavy,  the  subsoiled  part  was  comparatively 
friable  and  loose,  like  a  garden,  and  will,  I  expect,  show 
its  superiority  in  the  succeeding  crops. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reading  these  experiments, 
that  we  have  here  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  climates 
in  the  kingdom  for  growing  Wheat,  from  the  escessive 
quantity  of  i:ain  that  falls,— three  times  more  rain  falling 
annually  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  than  at  York  ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  such  a 
series  of  experiments  as  I  have  been  detailing. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  experiments,.that,  allow- 
ing all  to  have  been  done  which  is  hei*e  detailed,  it  leads 
to  no  important  conclusion  ;  for,  although  it  may  be 
practicable  to  grow  Wheat  every  yeiir,  in  a  small  field 
like  the  one  experimented  on,  it  is  not  so  on  a  large  scale. 
But  the  objectors  should  remember,  that  there  is  not 
tlte  seed  of  a  single  weed  sowed  with  the  manure;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  land  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  kept  so, 
by  hoeing  the  crop  in  the  spring,  it  wiil  require  very 
little  labour  to  fit  it  for  another.  But  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  speak  on  this  head  next  harvest,  having  sowed 
Wheat  on  an  Oat  stubble,  with  one  ploughing.  It  is 
said  there  are  no  weeds  in  Chinese  husbandry!  and 
if  they  can  eradicate  them  completely,  so  may  we,  if 
we  adopt  the  same  methods,  and  follow  them  up  as  per- 
severingly. 

Again,  admitting  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  grow 
Wheat  on  the  same  land  every  year  on  a  large  scale,  yet, 
if  we  can  double  the  crop  in  those  years  in  which  we  do 
grow  it,  by  the  application  of  chemical  manures  (and  the 
same  manures  are  applicable  to  all  cereal  crops),  will 
not  that  be  a  conclusion  worth  arriving  at  ?  That  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  is,  I  think  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
results  which  I  have  obtained.  What,  then,  may  we  ex- 
pect when  these  experiments  are  infinitely  multiplied 
and  varied,  under  the  superintendence  of  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced men,  who  will  devote  their  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  subject  ?  Will  raising  the  average  produce 
from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre  be  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  improvement  can  be  carried  ?     I  believe  not  I 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  on  all  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  the  importance  of  devoting  at  least  a  small 
field  to  agricultural  experiments  ;  as  I  tliiuk  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  these  are  carefully  and  systeoiaiioally 
made,  and  followed  up  by  agriculturists  generally,  we 
shall  be  so  far  from  needing  an  importauon  of  Corn  in 
average  years,  that  we  shtill  have  a  large  surplus  to  sj)are 
for  our  neighbours. —  7".  G.,  CUtheroe. 


VILLAGE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Observing  that  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
the  Allotment  System  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer,  I  am  induced  to  hand 
you  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  Village  Associa- 
tion, having  the  same  objects  in  view.  You  will  perceive 
that  it  is  not  in  a  form  for  publication,  but  I  think 
matter  may  be  extracted  from  it  available  for  general 
purposes.  The  estnblishment  of  Village  Shows  for  Horti- 
cuUural  and  Agricultural  Produce  of  the  simple  nature 
proposed,  I  conceive  to  be  a  means  of  getting  at  Uie 
liearts  of  the  labouring  people,  and  gaining  their  good- 
will towards  Associations  for  their  benefir,  in  which  ihey 
might  eventually  be  exptct^l  to  feel  a  personal-interest. 
• — J.  C,  Parkhurst,  Bexleij,  Kent, 


[In  the  following  extracts  all  local  names  are  omitted.}  1 
"  Id  every  large  village,  or  circle  of  small  ones, 
throughout  the  country.  Associations  might  be  established, 
with  a  pro^xiise  of  the  greatest  advantage,  in  rousing 
and  exciting  a  spirit  amongst  the  gentry  and  landed 
proprietary,  to  combine  with  their  own  occupations  and 
pursuits  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  public  benefit, 
and  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  the  villages 
in  drainage,  school,  bridge,  and  other  buildings,  road- 
making,  affording  small  allotments  of  land  to  families, 
and  many  other  works  that  do  not  come  under  the  im- 
mediate cognisance  of  tlie  parish.  No  rights  or  inte- 
rfsts  would  be  infringed.  The  expansion  of  the  taste 
for  Horticulture,  where  there  is  so  good  a  motive  to  pro- 
mote it,  would  bring  business  to  the  nurseryman,  in  the 
use  and  cultivation  of  whose  stores  additional  husband- 
men and  labourers  must  bs  employed.  In  the  allotment 
of  small  portions  of  land  to  families,  resort  to  public- 
houses  would  be  diminished,  and  the  industrious  classes 
generally,  being  brought  more  into  contact  with  the 
higher  orders,  would  imbibe  a  better  feeling  towards 
them,  and  might  be  influenced  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  by  the  example  of  their  superiors.  Although 
the  object  of  the  Association  in  this  parish  is  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  particular, 
its  influence,  it  is  hoped,  will  extend  to  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage of ,  where  large  and  flourishing  manufactories 

exist,  whose  proprietors  not  only  promise  their  counte- 
nance and  support  to  it,  but  who  may  also  be  expected 
to  devise  similar  measures  adapted  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  their  own  people,  as  a  means  of  averting  the  evils 
consequent  upon  a  period  of  stagnation  of  trade.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  by  such  Aiisociations  the  landed  proprietors  will 
be  best  enabled  to  ascertain  the  real  wants  of  the  indus- 
trious labouring  class,  and  to  judge  of  the  best  means 
of  improving  their  conditiofi  ;  and  no  measure  combining 
interest  and  pleasurable  pursuits  could  be  adopted  with 
more  promise  of  gaining  theirgood  feelings  and  affections, 
and  of  elevating  them  as  a  body  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  in  the  present  order  of  things, 
when  so  many  subjects  are  being  agitated  to  distract 
their  attention  froin  industrious  and  orderly  habits,  and 
to  blind  them  to  their  own  true  interests." — J.  C. 

As  might  be  expected,  doubts  having  been  expressed 
as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  Association  em- 
bracing so  many  objects,  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
opposed  by  nurserymen  and  market-gardeners  in  parti- 
cular, the  following  communications  on  the  subject  may 
be  deemed  satisfactory  : — 

From  a  Nurseryman  at  FooCs  Cray. — "  I  have  care- 
fully perused  your  Paper  on  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  labouring  classes  in  the  parish 

of ,  and  think  them  generally  good  and  well  mean t^ 

if  you  could  but  bring  the  parties  themselves  to  carry 
them  properly  out.  On  the  drainage  of  the  village  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  utility,  and  the  good  it 
would  be  to  the  labourers  in  giving  them  employment  foi' 
■d  time.  I  also  think  the  Show  system  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the  cottagers  of  all 

descriptions,   and  doubt  not  of    its  success  in  

Wiih  regard  to  the  allotment  part  of  the  plan,  I  fear  the 
same  success  would  not  attend  it  as  if  the  parish  were 
100  miles  from  London,  as  I  think  it  will  only  answer  in 
poor  counties,  where  the  labourers'  wages  are  low.'^ 

From  a  Nurseryman  at  Dartford. — "  I  return  your 
Papers,  and  am  much  obliged  by  the  sight  of  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  connected  with  so  admirable  an  object, 
the  relief  and  well-being  of  the  poor.  I  have  long  wished 
some  good  man  would  take  up  the  very  same  subject.  I 
am  quite  certain  we  cannot  prosper  collectively  as  a 
people  till  the  poor  are  well  employed.  I  wish  you  success 
in  your  plan,  and  hope  you  will  not  be  dismayed  by  any 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,  which  you  may  expect 
to  experience.  I  shall  be  happy  to  aid  and  assist  in  any 
way  I  can  to  promote  your  object." 

PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION. 

Havhig  for  its  object  tlie  Drainage  and  General  Improvement 

of  the  Village,  combined  with  the  Employment 

and  Encouragement  of  tlie  Industrious  Labouring  Class. 

The  Society  is  intended  to  consist  of  two  classes  of 
members,  with  a  treasurer,  and  secretary  or  clerk,  in 
addition  to  such  persons  as  are  desirous  to  become 
patrons.  One  from  each  class  of  the  members  will  act 
for  the  year  in  rotation  as  president  and  his  assistant, 
and  will  make  awards  and  manage  the  general  business. 
These  offices  for  the  present  are  not  intended  to  involve 
any  expense. 

The  amount  of  subscription  of  members  of  the  first 
class  would  be  half  a  sovereign  and  upwards ;  and  of  the 
second  class  haU-a-crown  and  upwards ;  but  donations 
and  subscriptions  of  a  higher  amount  than  specified 
would  be  acceptable. 

One  means  of  augmenting  the  funds  would  be  to  esta- 
blish periodical  Shows  (not  confined  to  members)  of 
flowers,  fruir,  vegetables,  and  other  produce,  on  the 
principle  that  all  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  should  be 
made  in  the  exhibition  of  rare  and  vfiluable  productions, 
which  the  owners  might  be  disinclined  to  part  witti,  by 
requiring  an  almost  nooiinal  fee  for  whatever  they  may 
send  to  the  Show  with  the  wish  to  reserve  from  sale. 

Although  the  drainage  of  the  village  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  industrious  labouring  class  are  brought  for- 
ward toge'her,  the  rejection  of  the  one  object  need  not 
interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recommendation  in  sup- 
port of  the  drainage,  which  would  involve  so  large  an 
outlay,  is  the  blessing  of  health  and  comfort  it  would 
bring  to  the  inhabitants,  who  frequently  suffer  from  fevers 
of  the  worst  description,  owing  to  damp  in  their  dwell- 
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ings,  and  the  stagnant  state  of  the  drains,  cesspools,  &c. 
The  foundations  of  most  of  the  houses  are  much  below 
the  level  of  the  roads,  from  being  originally  low,  whilst  the 
roads  and  paths  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time.  An 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  thorough  drainage  by  sewer 
may  be  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  on  the  Surrey 
side,  which,  from  being  constantly  infested  by  ferer, 
have  beea  rendered  by  this  means  comparatively  healthy. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  this  parish  possesses  a 
population  of  a  rural  and  agricultural  character,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  having  cither  their  farm  or  field.  The 
labouring  class  is  unvarying  and  scarcely  fluctuating  in 
number,  and  those  (chiefly  the  young)  who  do  roam  in 
search  of  employment,  are  invariably  observed  to  return 
to  their  native  place,  and  no  doubt,  with,  full  occupation 
and  a  proper  direction  of  their  energies,  would  improve 
and  come  into  orderly  and  industrious  habits. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 
Cultivation  of  Turnips. — The  era  of  agricultural  im- 
provement in  Eist  Lothian  may  justly  be  dated  from  the 
introduction  of  Turnip  husbandry,  which  was,  it  appears, 
partially  effected  about  the  year  1760.  The  extent  of 
real  Turnip-soil  in  the  county  is  not  great ;  but  from  the 
effects  of  judicious  drainage  on  the  soil,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  efficient  implements  in  its  preparation,  farmers 
are  now  enabled  to  cultivate  this  valuable  and  indispens- 
able root  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  success, 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  district  in  the 
kingdom. 

There  are  several  varieties  both  of  the  Swedish  and 
common  Turnip  in  general  cultivation  :  of  the  former 
species  the  purp!e-top  kind  is  most  esteemed  and  chiefly 
grown  ;  and  of  the  latter  the  Dale's  Hybrid.  Green-top 
Tellow,  TThite  Globe,  S:c.,  are  the  kinds  generally  culti- 
Tated. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  naturally  unsuited 
to  Turnip  husbandry,  much  labour  and  attention  are 
necessarily  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  land.  The 
first  ploughing  is  given  immediately  after  the  labours  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  Wheat-sowing  after  fallow,  Beans, 
and  Potatoes,  are  concluded  ;  in  which  state  the  land 
remaios  until  the  spring  Corn-crops  have  been  sown,  and 
the  Potatoes  planted,  when  it  receives  a  second  furrow, 
sometimes  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  previous  one, 
but  more  frequently  along  the  ridges,  reversing  the 
former  furrow-slices.  It  is  then,  repeatedly  harrowed, 
rolled,  and  grubbed  in  various  directions,  for  the  purpose 
of  pulverising  the  soil,  and  of  dragging  to  the  surface,  and 
disengaging  from  the  indurated  clods  of  earth,  the  roots 
of  Couch-grass  and  other  weeds,  which  are  carefully 
gathered  into  heaps,  and  carted  off  to  some  convenient 
corner  of  the  field,  where  they  are  subsequently  formed 
into  a  compost  with  quicklime,  A  third  ploughing  is 
then  bestowed  in  a  direction  traversing  the  last  one,  and 
the  other  operations  of  harrowing,  rolling,  grubbing  and 
weed-gathering,  are  repeated  as  before.  The  laud  is 
generally  ploughed  once  more,  and  the  subsidiary  opera- 
tions again  resorted  to ;  after  which  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  being  formed  into  drills  ;  but 
as  the  great  objects  aimed  at  in  preparing  land  for  Tur- 
nips are  the  minute  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  the  tho- 
rough eradication  of  weeds,  the  different  operations  must 
be  persevered  in  till  those  purposes  are  attained.  Daring 
this  preparatory  tillage  much  attention  is  necessarily  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Should  it  happen,  as  it  not 
uncommonly  does,  tobe  droughty, the  barrows  closely  fol- 
low the  plough,  in  order  to  catch  the  land  in  a  particular 
state  between  wet  and  dry,  when  it  readily  crumbles 
down.  The  roller  immediately  succeeds  the  harrows,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  further  reducing  the  clods  and  of 
preventing  the  evaporation  o£  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  process  particularly  attended  to. 
Another  point  regarded  as  equally  important  is,  that  the 
land  should  never  be  ploughed  or  otherwise  worked 
while  in  a  wet  state,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
As  already  intimated,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
prepiring  the  land  on  many  farms  for  Turnips  in  wet 
weather,  while  in  droughty  seasons  the  moisture  is  so 
effectually  worked  out  of  the  soil  before  it  can  be  brought 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  pulverisation,  that  small  seeds, 
as  those  of  the  Turnip,  cannot  possibly  germinate  in  such 
an  unfavourable  bed  till  stimulated  by  copious  rains. 
With  the  view  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  reducing  strong  adhesive  clay  soils  to  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  Turnips,  some  farmers  give  the  land  intended 
for  that  crop  a  thorough  autumn  tillage,  the  drills  being 
formed  and  the  dung  covered  in  the  usual  manner;  in 
•which  state  it  regains  until  the  proper  period  for  sow- 
ing the  seed  arrives,  when  the  soil  is  invariably  found  to 
be  in  a  highly  pulverised  state,  from  exposure  to  the 
■winter's  frosts.  Several  farmers,  however,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  plan  of  preparing  stiff  clay  land  in  autumn 
ia  beneficial,  ina»mach  as  It  renders  It  sufficiently  fine  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  yet  contend  that,  from  the 
land  lying  so  long  unploughed,  the  succeeding  Wheat  or 
Barley  crop  must  be  inferior. 

The  soil  being  sufficiently  prepared,  the  drills  are 
formed  in  the  manner  dcacribud  in  the  case  of  Beans, 
the  common  plough  being  generally  employed.  A  drill 
U  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  manure  in  passing  in 
one  directioD,  and  another  is  reversed,  covering  in  the 
manure  in  returning  in  the  ooritrary  direction.  OMy  a 
Tery  short  interval  elapHcs  from  the  formation  of  the  drills 
nnUl  the  mnnnre  is  covered  and  the  seed  sown,  with  u 
view  of  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  manure. 
20  to  27  inches  ih  the  usuil  distance  between  the  ro-vs. 
The  manure  chiefly  applied  to  this  crop  is  well-ferinenlcd 
farmyard  dung,  carted  from  a  heap  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
tributed along  the  bollowa  of  the  drills  in  the  mannor 


already  described.  Other  manures,  such  as  bone-dust, 
Rape-dust,  guano,  &c.,  are  also  employed  ;  the  quan- 
tities of  each  given  per  acre,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
them,  have  been  noticed  when  treating  of  the  manage- 
ment of  manures. 

The  seeds  are  sown  by  a  machine  which  sows  two  drills 
and  compresses  the  soil  simultaneously  ;  some  farmers 
steep  the  seeds,  especially  those  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  in 
water  before  sowing,  in  order  to  induce  quick  vegetation. 
As  a  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  flj',  a  small 
quantity  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  is  sometimes  sown  with 
the  seed.  The  quantity  of  seed  allowed  to  the  acre  is 
from  2 lbs.  to  2^- lbs.  Swedish  Turnips  are  sown  from 
the  10th  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  softer  kinds  from 
the  1st  to  the  end  of  June  ;  but  no  certain  period  can  be 
specified  or  adhered  to  for  sowing  the  seed,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  weather,  and  the  condition  of 
the  land  ;  the  sowing  is  sometimes  not  wholly  finished 
till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  usual,  on  some  farms,  to 
supply  one  of  the  seed-boses  of  the  sowing-machine  with 
Swedish  Turnip-seed,  and  the  other  with  Dale's  Hy- 
brid, or  some  of  the  other  yellow  kinds  ;  two  conti- 
guous drills  of  each  kind  thus  alternate  over  the  field. 
This  plan  is  adopted  only  when  it  is  intended  to  consume 
part  of  the  produce  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  The  Swed- 
ish Turnips  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  cattle  in  the 
yards,  and  the  others  left  for  the  use  of  the  sheep. 

When  the  plants  have  assumed  what  is  termed  the 
rough  leaf,  the  hoeing  and  thinning  processes  commence. 
A  drill-grubber,  or  horse-hoe,  provincially  termed  a 
scraper,  is  passed  along  the  intervals  as  near  to  the  plants 
as  may  safely  be  done;  the  hand-hoers  immediately 
follow  and  single  out  the  plants  to  the  proper  distance — 
8  to  10  inches:  boys  and  females  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  are  employed  at  this  operation.  There  are  several 
plana  of  arranging  the  hand-hoers,  so  that  none  of  them 
may  impede  the  other,  nor  tread  upon  the  plants  in  the 
drills  just  finished.  Instead  of  each  taking  the  drill  next 
to  the  person  immediately  preceding,  it  is  usual  to  place 
them  at  two  or  three  drills  apart ;  some  time  is  also  evi- 
dently saved  by  this  plan  at  the  extremities  of  the  rows, 
as  the  hoers  have  their  next  drill  at  hand.  Another  plan 
is,  to  arrange  the  band  in  a  semicircular  order,  the 
individuals  in  the  centre  taking  the  lead,  and  the 
others  following  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  crop  has  been  once  horse-hoed 
and  thinned,  the  part  first  gone  over  will  be  ready 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  operations ;  but  at  this 
stage  it  is  only  necessary  to  hand-hoe  the  sides  of  the 
drills,  pulling  out  any  superfluous  Turnips  with  the 
hand.  The  after  culture  is  terminated  by  passing  the 
plough  along  the  intervals,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
making  a  channel  in  each  for  carrying  off  superfluous 
moisture,  and  of  raising  the  earth  up  to  the  sides  of  the 
drills ;  but  this  last  operation  is  not  held  to  be  indispens- 
able, and  is  therefore  frequently  omitted  on  dry  land. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Turnip-crop  is  consumed  on 
the  ground  by  sheep  confined  by  means  of  netting; 
three  or  more  rows  are  taken  up  for  the  use  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  same  number  left  to  be  eaten  by  the  sheep.  The 
stock  kept  for  this  purpose  are,  for  the  most  part,  pur- 
chased at  Falkirk  Tryst  and  other  markets  in  autumn, 
and  sold  off  when  the  Turnips  are  consumed.  Many 
farmers,  however,  prefer  letting  the  greater  part  of 
their  Turnip-crop  by  public  roup  (or  auction),  to  dealers 
and  others,  or  by  private  bargain,  at  a  certain  price  per 
acre,  or  an  agreed  rate  for  each  sheep  weekly.  Swedish 
Turnips  are  found  to  be  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
article  of  food  for  farm-horses,  and  accordingly  a  limited 
allowance  is  given  uncooked  to  each,  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  over.  Black  cattle  are  invariably  fed  in  open 
fold-yards,  provided  with  sheds  to  which  they  may  retire 
for  shelter  in  bad  weather.  The  Turnips  with  which  they 
are  fed  are  taken  up  by  the  women  and  boys  formerly 
employed  at  hand-hoeing,  and  after  being  divested  of 
their  leaves  and  tap-roots,  they  are  carted  to  the  yards 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  the  leaves  being  generally 
scattered  over  the  ground  and  afterwards  ploughed 
in.  The  practice  of  taking  up  and  storing  considerable 
quantities  of  Swedish  and  common  Turnips  as  suitable 
opportunities  occur  during  the  early  pert  of  the  winter, 
is  deservedly  eiitending,  and  will  shortly  become  general. 
This  plan  is  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  providing  a 
supply  for  frosty  or  stormy  weather,  when  the  pulling 
and  carting  of  Turnips  would  be  attended  with  much  un- 
pleasant labour,  besides  injury  to  the  land  ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  principal  advant'jges  resulting  from  storing  this  crop 
before  winter  are,  that  the  land  may  be  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  Wheat,  or  ploughed  up  and  exposed  to  the 
mellowing  influence  of  the  winter's  frosts,  preparatory  to 
a  crop  of  Barley,  while  the  Turnips  are  always  in  good 
condition  and  at  command  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  The 
usual  method  of  storing  Turnips  is  as  follows  ; — The 
bulbs,  divested  of  their  leaves  and  tap-roots,  are  carted 
to  some  convenient  situation  in  the  stack-yard,  and  made 
up  into  oblong  henps,  from  8  to  10  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  raised  as  high  as  the  Turnips  can  be  conveniently 
piled.  Dry  weather  is,  of  course,  selected  for  this  work, 
and,  unless  an  adverse  change  is  apprehended,  the  heaps 
may  remain  uncovered  a  day  or  two  ;  they  are  then 
carefully  thatched  with  straw,  and  firmly  secured  with 
straw  ropes.  Swedish  Turnips  stored  in  this  manner,  in 
a  dry  and  clean  condition,  in  November  and  December, 
are  found  to  have  lost  but  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  their  original  weight  and  nutritive  qualities  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  following.  There  is 
another  practice  not  nnfrcrjuently  adopted,  of  covering 
the  Turnips  in  llic  drills  hy  pasHing  the  plough  along  the 
intervals,  and  raisin;;  the  earth  over  the  bulbs,  which  is 
found   to   bo   a   good   defence   ag'iinst   extreme   frostB, 


Swedish  turnips  are  generally  taken  up  with  the  plough, 
which  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
plan.  The  bulbs  receive  a  good  harrowing  before  being 
collected  and  carted  off  the  land.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  many  of  the  farmers  raise  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Turnip-seed  required  for  their  owrv 
farms. —  T.  Sullivan. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotment  System. — I  have  observed  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  in  several  of  the  recent  Numbers  of  the 
Gazette  observations  have  appeared  in  furtherance  of  the 
allotment  system,  which,  under  good  regulations,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable 
methods  which  can  be  devised  for  bettering  the  condition, 
both  mental  and  physical,  of  the  labouring  classes- 
Those  contained  in  the  Number  of  Saturday,  Oct.  19, 
appear  to  me  to  challenge  some  observation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  evident  that  upon  the  well  working  of  the  system 
depend  all  its  benefits.  I  observe  that,  from  some  acci- 
dent, you  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  stating  that  a  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Cowper,  during  the 
past  session,  had  passed  into  a  Ian'.  Such  is  not  the 
fact ;  the  Bill  was  introduced  and  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  consideration,  and  there,  I  hope,  it  will  lie  for 
ever,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject 
peculiarly  ill-adapted  for  legislation ;  and  further,  the  Bill 
contains  within  itself  propositions  which,  if  carried,  will, 
I  think,  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  system.  It  is  not  my 
intention  now  to  enter  into  a  critical  esamination  of  this 
Bill,  but  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  cannot  pass  with- 
out observation.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  as  to  the 
causes  in  which  it  originates,  but  everyone  whose  lot  it 
has  been  to  have  much  intercourse  with  the  labouring. 
class  will  be  quite  aware  that,  stolid  and  uneducated  as 
they  appear  to  be,  they  have  their  full  share  of  mother- 
wit,  and  that  suspicion  of  the  motives  and  objects  of 
those  who  take  an  active  part  in  matters  connected  with, 
their  interests,  operates  upon  their  minds  in  full  sway* 
Whatever  we  propose  for  bettering  their  condition  must, 
on  its  very  surface,  display  the  absence  of  self-interested 
motives,  and  if  this  be  not  carefully  provided  for,  the 
parties  on  whose  behalf  we  are  labouring  will  be  the 
very  first  to  attempt  to  defeat  us.  Now  it  appears  to- 
me that  this  Bill  of  Mr.  Cowper's  on  the  face  of  it  pro- 
vides a  very  fertile  source  of  such  suspicion,  for  it  pro- 
poses to  enact  that  any  surplus  arising  after  the  discharge- 
of  all  expenses,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  overseer  in  aid 
of  the  rates  {vide  section  25} ;  and  the  result,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  will  be  that  the  labourer  will  at  once  say,  "A 
very  pretty  scheme  trul}^  to  relieve  the  farmer's  rates  hy 
the  produce  of  my  labour  I"  and  we  can  easily  divine  the 
result.  Besides  the  itch  which  prevails  for  legislation,, 
another  curse  of  the  present  age  is  the  rage  for  Societies  ; 
nothing  can  be  done  but  by  a  Society,  with  all  its  train 
of  committees  and  sub-committees,  treasurers,  secreta-^ 
ries  and  collectors.  Some  little  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  considerable  observation  of  the 
working  of  the  system,  has  served  to  convince  me  that 
the  less  public  interference  there  is  in  it  the  better;  na 
fised  system  will  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  of  every 
palish  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting it  into  general  action,  and  making  it  conducive  to 
general  utility,  is  to  leave  it  as  free  and  unfettered  as 
possible  ;  to  let  it  spring  from  a  spontaneous  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  property,  whether  lay  or  cle- 
rical, to  benefit  their  poor  neighbours;  that  they  should 
work  it  in  their  respective  localities  entirely  according  tor 
their  own  knowledge  of  their  wants,  and  the  best  means 
of  applying  it,  without  the  intervention  of  rate-payers  or 
any  officials  whatever.  I  cannot  at  all  coincide  in  your 
vie'w  of  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  (parish  meetings  are 
proverbial),  or  of  a  committee  and  sub-committee ;  the 
only  committee  required  is  an  owner  with  property  he  is 
willing  to  let  for  the  purpose,  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  knows  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
wants  of  his  parishioners,  and  can  at  once,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  inquirers,  afford  all  the  information 
and  advice  wanted  in  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  de- 
sigw.  With  reference  to  tbe  management  of  the  allotments 
themselves,  the^fewer  the  rules  and  regulations  witb 
which  they  are  clogged,  and  the  more  simple  those  rules, 
the  better.  The  best  method  for  insuring  good  cultiva- 
tion is  aflixiiig  a  rent  which,  j)i''i'^o^  facie,  may  appear 
rather  a  high  one,  but  which  (when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  allotments  are  small,  aud  all  good  land— generally 
very  near  the  occupier's  residence  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
averaging  of  good  and  bad  land,  of  long  and  short  dis- 
tances, for  expense  of  cultivation  ;  aud  that,  as  is  well 
known,  under  tbe  spade  lund  will  throw  out  an  enor- 
mously increased  produce)  will  only  appear  to  be  a  fair 
remuneration  for  expense  incurred  and  accoramodatioa 
afforded,  while  it  tends  to  insure  active  exertion  in  their 
cultivation.  In  the  commencement  of  tbe  system  its 
advantages  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  exclusively 
offered  to  persons  of  known  good  character  and  conduct,, 
and  the  moral  effect  produced  tipon  others  by  the  dis- 
couragement thus  afforded  to  intemperance  and  irregu- 
larity will  speedily  develop  it^^elf.  In  the  ob-ervations. 
contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  I  entirely  concur, 
and  I  hope  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  bhall  see 
spontaneous  exertions  in  favour  of  the  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious amongst  the  labourers  in  active  opiM'ation  in 
every  parish  ;  and  I  trust  that  in  this  case  the  stutc  of 
their  habitations,  and  the  enormous  rents  they  are  too 
often  called  upon  to  pi-y,  will  excite  their  full  share  of 
attention. — E.  J.  //• 

Jlarvi-stlnu  Carrots.— \n  your  Paper  of  Nov.  2,  you 
observe  that  the  '*  women  cut  o(F  tlic  leaves."  I  beg  to. 
say,  that  cutting  the  leuvea  off  ia  not  the  best  method  of 
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removing;  them.  The  following  tnetliod  is  adopted  at 
Studleigh,  a  place  famoas  for  growing  Carrots  of  fine 
quality.  The  operator  takes  a  Carrot  by  the  tops,  grasp- 
ing them  tightly  as  near  the  crown  as  possible,  and 
holding  the  knuckles  upwards  ;  be  then  takes  the  body  of 
the  Carrot  in  the  other  hand,  with  the  knuckles  held 
downward  ;  the  Carrot  is  then  sharply  turned  over  the 
back  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  green  part,  which  sepa- 
rates neatly  from  the  root,  leaving  a  small  coninal  crown 
only.  The  Carrots  are  stated  to  keep  belter  than  when 
the  green  is  cut  off,  and   the  operation  is  performed  in 

about  half  the  time. Dibbles. — Many  years   ago   a 

description  was  given  in  the  Farmers^  Journal^  of  a 
method  of  dibbling  Wheat,  practised  in  Sussex  (I  think). 
The  dibble  consisted  of  an  iron  cone  of  3  inches  in 
length,  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle  with  a  T  head, 
and  of  such  length  that  a  man  could  use  it  without 
stooping.  The  workman  walked  backwards,  having  a 
dibble  in  each  hand,  making  a  double  row  of  holes  in 
each  furrow-slice,  and  being  followed  by  children,  who 
dropped  two  grains  in  each  hole.  The  method  was  at 
that  time  stated  to  be  effective,  a  considerable  saving  of 
seed  was  made,  and  the  treading  of  the  man  and  children 
was  thought  advantageous.  Asimpleimplement  of  thiskind 
is  much  more  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  than  the  one 
described  by  Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  which  wouldbe  very  likely 
to  choak,  if  the  land  were  moist,  and  would  require  a 
very  level  surface  to  work  to  advantage.  I  have  used  an 
implement  like  Mr.  Bartlett's,  for  planting  Mangold 
Wurzel,  but  I  very  much  prefer  the  drill. — Lusor. 

Repealed  Cropping. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  necessity  of  changing  the  kind  of  plant 
grown  on  the  same  soil,  as  essential  to  good  husbandry, 
yet  there  are  some  soils  which  seem  to  contain  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  pabulum  required  for  the  success- 
ful culture  of  one  species.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a 
small  garden,  which  has  been  planted  with  Totatoes  for 
the  last  55  years,  and  has  always  borne  good  crops,  and 
those  of  very  prime  quality.  The  crop  just  raised  is 
after  the  rate  of  about  17  tons  per  acre,  chiefly  of  Kid- 
neys and  China  Oranges,  neither  of  which  varieties  are 
great  bearers,  as  compared  with  many  others;  and  in 
quality  they  are  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted.  I  saw 
the  produce  of  one  plant  of  a  red  variety,  of  which  I  am 
sure  several  of  the  tubers  would  weigh  2  lbs.  each.  The 
soil  is  a  marly  loam,  overlying  the  mountain  limestone. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  liberally  manured,  from  time  to 
time,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  dressed  with  lime,  and 
occasionally  trenched,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  But 
this  quality  of  certain  soils  to  produce  good  crops  of  the 
same  kind  of  plant  many  years  in  succession,  seems  not 
unusual ;  it  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  alluvial  dis- 
trict of  Somersetshire  is  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of 
Wheat,  year  after  year,  with  undiminished  fertility :  I 
have  been  informed,  by  good  authority,  that  25  succes- 
sive crops  of  Wheat  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
field,  near  Yattou  ;  none  of  which  were  less  than  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  some  considerably  more. — Lusor. 

Grass  Land. — I  occupy  some  meadows  in  Hertford- 
shire— the  soil  cold  wet  clay  ;  they  produce  a  coarse 
Grass.  The  usual  management  for  years  past  has  been 
to  mow  every  year,  and  feed  afterwards  with  cattle  and 
sheep.  I  can  find  no  tradition  of  any  dung  ever  having 
been  put  on  them.  They  have  of  late  been  somewhat 
improved  by  imperfect  bush-draining,  and  I  intend  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  year  to  drain  the  whole  afresh 
"with  pipes,  and  am  now  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  to 
fill  up  the  pits  and  holes  made  in  a  succession  of  years  by 
the  feet  of  the  cattle  ;  but  though  the  tile-draining  may, 
two  or  three  years  hence,  begin  to  tell,  what  do  you  re- 
commend in  the  way  of  surface-draining  ?  Every  dent 
of  a  cow's  foot  becomes  a  dish,  which  the  first  shower 
of  rain  fills  with  water,  and  it  then  remains  a  little  pond. 
I  keep  no  stock,  the  hay  is  consumed  in  the  stable,  and 
■will  hereafter  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  dung  and 
stable-draining  from  a  tank  ;  the  aftermath  is  fed  off  by 
the  stock  of  my  neighbours,  who  hire  the  feed.  This  is 
but  Cockney  farming.  I  am  desperately  puzzled  by  my 
reading  of  the  agricultural  part  of  your  Paper,  and  by 
the  practical  advice  of  my  neighbours.  -It  does  not  suit 
me  to  break  up  my  meadows,  which  are  ornamental  as 
part  of  my  grounds,  and  I  'cannot  keep  stock.  I  wish 
some  of  your  readers  would  take  my  case  in  hand,  and 
give  me  some  reasonable  advice.  I  suspect  there  are 
many  in  my  situation  to  whom  it  would  equally  well 
apply,  though  I  hope  few  have  so  refractory  a  soil  to 
deal  with.  This  last  year's  drought  prevented  my  Grass 
growing  till  very  late,  and  I  did  not  mow  till  August,  and 
the  principal  part  of  my  crop  consisted  of  hard-heads; 
the  more  apparent,  as  it  had  time  to  flower,  and,  I  fear, 
in  many  cases,  to  seed.  Is  there  any  chance  of  partially 
extirpating  this  weed  without  breaking  up  the  pasture  ? 
The  nature  of  the  root,  I  should  fear,  makes  all  attempts 
at  pulling  it  up  hopeless.  Would  a  severe  scarifying  it, 
and  sowing  fresh  seed,  be  of  any  use  'i^Dodman. 

Acorns  for  Pigs. — Some  care  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
when  pigs  feed  upon  them,  for  otherwise  ihev  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  distemper  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  best  way  is  to 
moisten  some  Peas  or  Beans  with  water,  and  sprinkle  over 
some  antimony  pounded  and  sifted,  or  a  little  pounded 
brimstone  ;  if  this  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  one  or  two  weeks,  it  will  effectually  preserve  them  from 
the  disorder  ;  or  if  the  Acorns  be  collected  and  prepared 
in  the  following  manner: — Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
in  this  let  the  Acorns  be  put,  well  moistened  with  water, 
in  which  a  handful  or  two  of  common  salt  has  been  dis- 
solved :  in  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  heat  and  sprout ; 
observe  them  therefore  attentively,  and  when  they  have 
made  a  shoot  about   two   inches  long,  take  them  out  of 


the  hole  and  spread  them  to  dry  on  a  barn  floor,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  will  be  fit  to  give  the  pigs.  This 
matter  must,  however,  b3  managed  with  care  and  caution  ; 
they  must  not  have  too  many  given,  them  at  a  time;  at 
first,  twice  a  day,  say  a  quarter  of  a  peck  ;  afterwards 
three  times  a  day.  Nor  should  they  while  they  eat  this 
food  be  confined  in  a  stye,  but  suffered  to  run  at  large  ; 
for  if  their  liberty  be  too  much  abridged  they  will  never 
thrive  well,  or  grow  fat  on  Acorns.  Then  to  finish  them 
off  well,  give  them  each  about  half  a  sack  of  Peas,  and 
half  of  Barley  meal,  penned  in  the  stye,  with  water  for 
them  to  drink,  which  is  always^  requisite  in  fattening. 
—R.  R. 

Action  of  Lime. — In  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  for 
January  27,  Professor  Sprengel  writes  :—"  All  crops 
grown  after  lime  will  ripen  the  sooner  for  it."  W^e 
know  by  many  years'  experience,  and  scores  of  facts, 
that  the  contrary  is  the  truth,  and  that  all  crops  grown 
after  lime  invariably  ripen  later  than  if  no  lime  had  been 
used.  In  the  next  place  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
thecauseof  "lime  being  injurious  to  fields  that  slope  much 
towards  the  north."  Now  this  is  easily  explained,  because 
these  fields,  experiencing  the  least  influence  of  the  sun, 
are  too  cold  of  themselves,  and  by  giving  them  lime  we 
make  them  colder.  Many  facts  have  proved  to  us  that 
the  operation  of  lime,  so  as  to  do  good  to  the  crop  for 
the  first  season,  all  depends  upon  whether  that  season  be 
a  cold  wet  or  a  hot  dry  one  ;  for  this  makes  all 
the  difference,  as  in  a  hot  dry  season  that  continues 
for  two  or  three  months  while  the  crop  is  growing,  the 
lime  manure  will  always  show  plainly  its  superiority  over 
many  other  manures  ;  while  on  the  contrary^  in  a  cold 
wet  time  on  the  crop's  growth,  most  other' manures  have 
the  advantage  of  the  lime  ;  indeed,  in  some  such  seasons, 
we  think  that  the  lime  does  an  injury  by  its  coldness. 

Drainage. — In  No.  3  of  the  Gazette  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  spoke  a  very  great  deal  in  a  few  words,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society.  One  thing  I 
would  remark,  that  the  proper  depth  of  the  drains  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  porousness  or  tenacity  of  the  sub- 
soil ;  18  or  20  inches  deep  for  common  furrow-draining 
may  be  enough  where  the  subsoil  is  very  tough  and  tena- 
cious ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  pretty  open  or  full  of 
joints  in  the  clay,  or  full  of  small  sand-veins,  then  2,^  or 
even  3  feet  will  be  better. — A  Leiccstersliira  Farmer. 

Fullers^  Earth A  man  at   Bath,  who   rents  fullers' 

earth  pits,  excavates  them,  and  sells  the  produce  to  the 
cloth  manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood,  stated  to  me 
a  short  time  sincp,  that  in  excavating  this  earth  he  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  small  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit; 
which,  finding  it  to  be  in  his  way,  he  distributed  it  over 
the  adjoining  field,  where  there  was  a  young  crop  of 
Barley  and  seeds  ;  that  wherever  it  fell  the  crop  was 
surprisingly  flourishing.  Having  a  great  deal  of  this 
earth  on  parts  of  my  hilly  land,  I  shall  try  its  effects 
next  spring,  notwithstanding  I  have  a  bank  which  was 
sloped  off  six  years  ago  to  improve  a  roadway  which  con- 
sists of  a  coarse  bastard  fullers'  earth,  and  upon  whi'ch 
not  a  root  of  anything  green  has  yet  made  its  appearance 
— not  even  a  Thistle  ;  but  be  it  remembered  that  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  is  worth  nothing.  I  know  a  man 
who,  having  only  a  meadow  of  8  acres,  put  the  whole  of 
the  manure  of  8  horses  on  it  until  he  killed  all  the  Grass 
effectually.  —  Delia, 

Dibbling  Wheat. — It  is  objected  to  dibbling  Wheat, 
that  labourers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  evenly  dropping 
the  seed.  Perhaps  the  object  might  he  better  obtained  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  drills,  and  thinning  it  out  in  the  spring, 
when  the  weaker  plants  might  be  drawn.  But  I  must 
insist  that  dibbling  or  drilling  at  9  inches  is  neither 
scientific  nor  good  husbandry  ;  the  rows  should  be  at 
least  from  18  to  24  inches  asunder.  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  at  about  that  distance  the  produce  both  of 
Corn  and  straw  will  exceed  in  weight  Corn  sown  at  any 
other  distance;  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
fallow,  and  will  in  the  stirring  of  the  intervals  give  much 
employment,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  poor  are 
much  out  of  work.  How  much  better  than  factory  work 
for  poor  children  \~J.  M.  Goodijfe. 

Guano. — Is  it  (as  some  suppose)  the  dung  of  birds 
or  a  fossil  earth  ?  Its  being  found  in  such  immense 
quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  the  former.  It 
appears  by  a  late  No.  of  the  Times,  that  the  number  of 
vessels  now  waiting  to  be  loaded  will  bring  to  this 
country  more  than  100,000  tons  ;  add  to  this  the  im- 
mense quantities  yearly  need  in  the  different  provinces 
of  Peru,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  "Thomp- 
son's Alcedo."  See  the  Appendix  in  that  excellent 
work  under  the  article  *'  Huano,"  where  it  appears  that 
considerable  doubt  exists  upon  the  point,  and  they  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  "  that  naturalists  have  incontestably  proved 
that  it  is  a  fossil  earth." — J.  G, 

Potato  Culture. — I  took  to  a  piece  of  orchard-ground 
the  herbage  of  which  was  bad.  It  was  breast-ploughed, 
and  the  turf  burnt.  Part  of  it  was  planted  with  Bean?, 
and  the  remaiuder,  after  being  once  dug,  was  left  for 
Potatoes.  It  was  turned  up  in  large  lumps,  and  so 
continued  till  rather  late  in  June,  when  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  rain,  1  had  trenches  made  (the  lumps,  perfectly 
hard,  being  taken  up  and  laid  between),  and  whole 
Potatoes  put  in  and  covered  with  the  ashes.  So  it  con- 
tinued until  rain  came,  when  the  clods  were  broken  up 
with  a  stock-axe.  The  piece  then  assumed  a  very  differ- 
ent ajipearance.  Soon  after,  more  rain  coming,  the 
ground  was  again  gone  over,  and  very  good  work  was 
made  of  it.  The  br,eaking  up  of  the  clods  served  to 
mould  up  the  Potatoes.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  the  ashes  were  soaked  with  liquid  manure  before 
they  were  put  over  the  sets.     And  here  I  would  notice 


the  decidedly  beneficial  effects  which  have  followed  the 
application  of  liquid  manure  in  sowing  seed.  I  had  drills 
sprinkled  with  it  for  Vetches  before  depositing  the  seed, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  plant  and  the  rapidity  with, 
which  it  made  its  appearance  above  ground  was  surpris- 
ing. The  Potatoes  alluded  to  are  now  being  got  up,  and 
they  prove  a  very  fair  crop  of  excellent  quality. —  T.  72. 

Kyanising. — Amongst  the  various  timber  preserva- 
tives, I  vjould  give  the  preference  to  Sir  W.  Burnett's 
for  the  use  of  a  Buckinghamsiiire  farmer.  That  of  Kyan 
appears  to  answer  the  same  g^eral  purposes,  but  is 
injurious  to  plants,  is  decomposed  by  salt  water,  and  is 
more  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  relative  value  of 
zinc  and  mercury,  of  which  these  preparations  are  the 
chlorides.  I  have  had  a  tank  for  the  Burnett  prepa- 
ration for  several  years,  but  cannot  speak  from  long 
experience.  It  certainly  seasons  green  boards  with  a 
rapidity  perfectly  magical,  and  equally  affects  yarns  and 
woollen.  The  particular  uses  to  which  a  farmer  would 
put  it  would  be  to  season  sacking,  cordage,  rick-cloths, 
and  stuff  for  out-building?,  &c.  A  narrowish  deep  box 
might  be  made  of  1-J-  in.  deals  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  parcels  of  hurdles,  or  it  might  be  built  of  masonry 
sunk  in  the  ground  with  the  mortar  made  and  used 
quickly,  and  the  inside  rendered  sound  with  Romaa 
cement.  Mine  is  made  so,  and  answers  very  well.  The 
above  preparation  appears  to  be  adopted  and  used  largely  ■ 
by  the  Admiralty,  which  seems  to  tell  well  in  its  favour. 
— Mickleivell. 

Cheap  Method  of  Storing  Mangold  Wurzel. — As  the 
present  is  the  season  for  gathering  and  preserving  this 
useful  root,  I  beg  to  communicate  an  effectual  and  inex- " 
pensive  method  of  storage,  which  several  years  of  expe- 
rience have  proved  to  answer  perfectly  well.  When  the 
roots  are  taken  up  and  ready  to  be  stored,  commence 
building  a  rick  of  Wheat- stubble,  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion some  S  yards  long  and  4  yards  wide  ;  when  it  is 
about  half  a  yai-d  high,  place  three  or  four  cartloads  of 
the  roots  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  rick  to  within  1  yard  of  the  sides  and  ends  ; 
then  continue  to  build  up  the  outside  with  stubble,  and 
the  interior  with  Mangold  Wurzel,  as  high  as  may  be 
necessary.  Lastly,  form  a  roof  to  the  rick  by  adding 
more  stubble,  till  it  is  at  least  2  yards  thick  upon  the 
roots.  It  needs  no  thatch,  as  neither  rain  nor  frost  can 
penetrate  so  as  to  injure  its  contents.  When  the  roots 
are  wanted  for  use,  a  hole  3  or  4  feet  wide  should  be 
pulled  into  the  end  or  side  of  the  rick,  from  which  the  ' 
roots  can  be  taken  a  few  at  a  time  as  they  are  wanted,  ' 
without  taking  off  the  top  covering,  which  will  gradually  ' 
settle  down  as  the  roots  are  taken  from  below,  so  as  to 
form  an  arched  straw  house,  which,  with  very  little  care, 
may  be  made  to  stand  entire  until  the  whole  of  the  roots  ' 
have  been  taken  out  as  consumed.  This  plan  will  an- 
swer every  desirable  purpose  ;  tlie  roots  will  be  found 
dry,  and  not  at  all  grown,  as  but  little  light  and  air  can 
penetrate  into  the  recess,  the  entrance  to  which  may  be 
opened  and  shut  with  a  hurdle,  as  the  roots  aie  required 
for  use.  Roots  managed  in  this  manner  are  stored  just 
where  they  are  wanted  for  cattle,  and  therefore  once 
carting  from  the  field  to  the  stack  will  suffice  ;  and  thus 
the  same  rick  will  afford  litter  and  shelter  as  well  as  food 
for  the  cattle,  all  of  which  are  matters  of  economy  worthy 
of  attention.  Doubtless  other  roots  might  be  stored  in 
a  similar  manner,  particularly  Carrots  and  Swedish 
Turnips. — H, 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Inverness.  —  At  the  late  October  meeting  of  this 
Society,  an  interesting  discussion  ensued  on  tiie  ques- 
tion appointed  for  the  evening — namely,  What  are 
the  best  Modes  of  applying  Guano  as  a  Manure  to 
the  different  kinds  of  Crops  reared  in  the  County  of  In- 
verness ?  The  experience  of  our  farmers  on  this  sub- 
ject has  not  in  general  exceeded  that  of  two  years,  but  it 
has  beei\ quite  satisfactory  and  encouraging  so  far  aa  it 
has  gone.  Mr.  Sutherland  defended  the  old  muck  and 
farm-yard  manure  system,  as  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  composts  and  manures  ;  but  this  afforded  aa 
opportunity  to  several  gentlemen  to  show  that  guano  is 
not  meant  to  supersede  the  old  mode  of  dunging,  but  to 
supplement  it  where  a  sufficiency  of  farm-yard  manure 
is  not  to  be  had,  or  where  it  cannot  be  easily  carried ; 
and  that  guano  can  be  obtained  and  applied  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  dung-heap  at  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the 
home-made  article.  Dr.  Nicol  stated,  that  but  for 
guano  he  would  have  had  no  crop  at  all  on  his  light  soil 
this  season;  Mr.  Brown,  Llnkwood,  said  its  superior 
energy  was  visible  in  tyery  place  where  it  had  been  tried, 
all  over  the  country ;  and  several  other  gentlemen  coq- 
firmed  the  fact  that  those  effects  are  not  merely  tempo- 
rary for  one  season,  but  continued  for  several  years — 
dependent,  however,  on  the  scourging  nature  of  the 
crops  grown  after  it  has  been  laid  down,  and  on  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  its  elements  which  they  may 
severally  consuQje.  Dr.  Nicol  stated,  that  although  he 
had  only  been  enabled  to  apply  guano  pratically  for  the 
last  two  years,  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  substance, 
and  alive  to  its  value  as  an  object  of  agricultural  import- 
ance, for  twenty-five  years,  tie  had,  in  a  small  agricul- 
tural laboratory,  prepared  composts  during  this  period  in 
imitation  of  guano,  and  applied  them  in  the  same  manner  ' 
in  which  guano  was  now  applied.  He  had  a  peculiar 
and  light  soil  to  manage.  While  the  attention  of  the 
country  had  been  directed  to  the  best  means  of  draining, 
he  was  compelled  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  best- 
means  of  retaining  moisture,  and  he  had  tried  nothing 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  guano.  He  had  screened 
or  sifted  it,  and  then  attempted  to  crush  the  residuum, 
but  this  gave  a  great  proportion  of  refuse.     Determined 
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to  asceitain  the  best  mode  ofits  equal  distribution  over 
the  soil,  he  next  caused  it  to  be  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream.  This  he  had  passed  through  a 
fiae  ridJie  ;  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  was  mi.^ed  with  the 
refuse,  and  in  tiiis  manner  the  whole  of  the  guano  was 
separated  fioai  the  bones,  feathers,  skins,  and  grit.  A 
given  weight  of  the  guano  thus  prepared  was  mixed  with 
a  given  number  of  bushels  of  dry  mould  or  wood  ashes, 
or  botli  mixed  together,  and  when  the  mass  was  made  up, 
it  was  jiiit  dry  euough  to  pass  through  a  screen  or  iron 
riddie,  arid  to  admit  of  being  sown  immedia'.ely  before  or 
after  the  prepared  soil.  In  mixing  up  the  guano  with 
water,  he  u-?ed  a  few  pounds  of  powdered  gypsum  as  a 
fixer,  accjrding  to  the  common  phrase,  and  lie  urged  Ihe 
impoitaice  of  such  an  admixture,  whether  the  guano 
was  applied  as  he  used  it,  or  in  its  original  state.  He 
was  satisfied  that,  when  he  considered  the  influence  of 
the  long-continued  dry  weather  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  he  would  have  had  little  or  no  crop  on  his 
dry  soil,  but  for  the  invigorating  and  powerful  influence 
of  the  guano,  and  he  had  this  year  a  better  green  and 
corn  crop  than  he  had  ever  had  before. — Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Reelig,  briefly  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  three  cwt-  of  guano  per  acre,  sowed  with  the 
crop,  and  had  found  it  succeed  admirably.  In  his  opi- 
nion and  experience  the  best  way  for  Turnips  was  to  sow 
the  guano  broadcast  (after  the  land  is  clean  and  in  order 
for  drilling) — then  harrow  well  in,  and  drill  up — the 
whole  gu  ino  will  be  then  in  the  raised  drills,  but  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil,  so  as  to  furnish  food  in  the 
best  manner  to  the  young  plant,  without  burning  the  seed. 
As  to  white  crops,  he  thought  that  either  the  whole  or 
part  of  what  is  given  per  acre  should  be  sown  broadcast, 
and  harrowed  in,  then  the  seed  sown  and  harrowed  in, 
so  that  the  whole  should  be  mixed  as  before  with  the 
soil.  When  a  part  is  reserved  it  should  be  sown  in 
spring,  when  the  plant  (Wheat)  begins  to  look  sickly, 
■when  the  guano  will  start  it  afresh.  A  friend  from 
London  says,  that  it  has  been  recommended,  when  sow- 
ing guano  with  white  crops,  to  add  from  ^  to  ^  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  brings  away  the  plant  finely. 

IFitham At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Agricultural 

Society  the  President  read  an  account  of  the  following 
experiment  with  manure: — Much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  management  of  farm-yard  manure,  some  con- 
tending that  rain  or  water  injures  the  quality  of  such 
manure,  and  renders  it  worthless.  Others  believe  that 
such  manure  cannot  be  made  without  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  water,  as  dry  muck  will  mould,  and  lose  all  its 
fertilising  qualities.  The  following  experiment  was  made 
this  las':  summer,  1S44: — On  the  15th  of  November, 
1843,  10  Scots  were  put  loose  in  stalls  12  feet  square, 
fed  with  Bean  meal,  cut  hay,  malt  coombs,  and  oil-cake. 
Each  bullock  foddered  or  littered  with  one  truss  of  good 
wheat  straw  per  day,  36  lb.  per  truss,  carefully  weighed  ; 
cleaned  out  ooce  a  month  ;  no  urine  escaped,  all  was 
absorbed  by  the  daily  large  quantity  of  straw  foddered.  I 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1844,  five  stalls  were  cleaned 
cat,  and  the  manure  weighed  the  same  day,  carefully 
laid  by  itself,  and  covered  nine  inches  thick  with  earth — 
no  evaporation  escaped  j  stirred  over  three  times  and 
watered  each  lime,  as  the  manure  was  disposed  to  mould 
very  much.  On  the  4th  of  April  weighed  again,  and 
carted  upon  the  land  for  Oats  ;  not  very  rotten;  the 
carts  were  filled  exactly  3  tons  weighs,  and  laid  upon 
one  quarter  of  an  acre.  On  the  sarr:e  day,  13th  of 
January,  the  other  five  stalls  were  cleaned  out,  and  laid 
upon  dry  ground,  all  exposed  to  the  weather,  from  the 
13th  of  January  to  the  4th  of  April,  weighed  and 
managed  exactly  as  the  other  five  stalls,  stirred  on  the 
same  days,  watered  when  stirred  ;  what  drained  from  it 
was  throffTQ  upon  the  heap  of  manure.  Exactly  3  tons 
laid  upon  the  same  quantity  of  land.  The  whole  threshed 
dircc'.ly  out  of  the  field,  24th  August.  One  quarter  of 
ao  acre  of  Oats  produced,  from  the  manure  closely 
covered  up,  18  bushels  1  peck  ;  weighed  38  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Straw  5  cwt.  1  qr,  18  lbs.  One  quarter  of  an 
acre,  not  covered  up,  produced  17  bushels  1  peck; 
weighed  38  lbs.  per  bushel.  Straw  5  cwt.  1  qr.  G  lbs. 
In  tabular  form  they  will  stand  thug  : — 

qrs.  bsh. 

Covered  manure,  produce 9      i 

Noi  covered as 


acre.  One  acre  by  the  side  of  it  ploughed  with  a  wheel 
coulter.  All  dibbled ;  no  visible  difference  throughout 
the  year  either  in  produce  or  in  cleanliness  of  the 
land  during  the  summer  or  this  autumn,  1844.  One 
acre  in  the  same  field  was  folded  14  nights  with  200 
sheep,  fed  in  the  day-time  on  stubbles  — no  oil-cake  or 
Corn.  The  other  part  of  the  field  all  manured  :  10  tons 
of  good  muck  per  acre.  The  folded  Wheat  exceeded 
the  manured  Wheat  2  bushels  3  pecks  per  acre,  and  the 
straw  3f  cwt.  per  acre.  The  folded  Wheat  1  lb.  4oz, 
per  bushel  the  lightest. 

Experiment  upon  Horse-liecping. — June  24,  1844. — 
Two  cart-horses  in  good  condition  were  kept  loose  in  the 
stable,  seven  days,  without  going  out  of  it,  kept  upon 
green  Tares  and  Corn.  Consumed  in  the  seven  days 
1"2  cwt.  1  qr.  fi  lb.  of  excellent  green  Tares,  then  at  the 
top  of  their  growth,  before  they  had  bloomed:  dry 
weather  :  no  waste. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Also  one  peck  of  Oats  per  day  "per  horse, 
3  bushels  2  pecks  weighed      .        .        .117 

Also  chaff 0      2      4 


In  favour  of  covered  manure 

Produce  of  straw,  per  acre,  covered  . 
Dittu  not  covered. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
.21  3  10 
.21        I      10 


In  favour  of  covcrcfl  manure  .020 
On  the  same  day,  one  quarter  of  an  acre  was  manured 
with  1  Cfit.  of  guano,  and  produced  19  bushels  37.}  lbs. 
per  bnshel.  Straw.  24  cwt.  7  Iba.  Oats,  guano- 
manared,  equal  to  -Oqrs.  4  bush,  per  acre  :  straw  21  cwt. 
2qrt.  per  acre.  The  guano- manured  exceedtd  3  hush. 
of  0«t*  per  acre  more  than  the  covered  muck. — 
N.B.  Ouano  was  sown  on  Wheat,  Barley,  Oata,  and 
Cartaway,  upon  another  farm,  a  different  aoil,  subsoil 
clay  ;  no  benefit  was  observed.  The  drought  continued  a 
lofiK  timp. 

The  followiog  paprrwaa  then  read  : — Sowing  Wheat. 
— Au^uit,  181.1,  one  quarter  of  on  acre  of  a  very 
gravelly  loil — in  a  hot  aummcr  producing  but  little — 
w«,  after  Peat,  ploughed  four  times  in  the  fame  d'jy 
with  six  hofBcs,  l.j  incbcB  deep  ;  dibbh-d  v/ilh  Wht-ot  in 
October,  :ii.d  produced  at  the  rate  of  5  bunhcla  3  pecks 
•per  acre  more  than  the  land  by  th<;  side  of  it,  ploughed 
ntlic  usual  way  for  Wheat  5  inchen  deep.  Stni*3]cwl. 
per  acre  more  than  the  adjoinin(f  land  of  the  name 
roeaturc  and  »amc  «oiI.  Tl.ia  aame  field  ih  aubjcct  to 
AVire-gra»j  in  the  autumn;  in  a  few  weeks  it  in  thickly 
coated.     One  acre  woa  hoed  and  burnt,  costing  10*.  per 


I 


Corn  and  chaff 
Tares 


Two  horses  consumed  in  one  weak 
One  horse  consumed  in  weight  in  7  days 


1       3     11 
12       1       8 


7      0      9 

That  is,  113  lbs.  per  day  for  one  horse.  Drank  6  gallons 
of  water  per  horse  per  day.  Two  horses  littered  for 
7  days,  one  truss  of  Wheat  straw  per  day,  36  Iba.  per 
truss. 

cwt.  qri.  lbs. 
From  252  lbs.  of   straw  and  the  above  food  and 
water.— Weight  of  manure  in  its  raw  state  at  the 

end  of  the  week 13       2       3 

Monday,  6th  of  August.— Weighed  the  muck  made 
from  tbe  green  Tares  after  lying  iu  a  dry  stable 
six  weeks,  stirred  over  four  times,  four  pails  of 
water  (that  is,  i6  gallons)  thrown  upon  it,  as  the 
dry  muck  required  it  every  time  to  prevent  its 
moulding.  It  was  not  very  rotten;  it  was  re- 
moved with  a  fork,  no  shovel   used :    weighed 

this  day 5       1     10 

N.B. — The  stable  was  a  sound  old  brick  floor,  with  a 
gutter  in  it ;  a  10-gallon  copper  was  placed  at  the  fall 
of  the  gutter,  and  cemented  carefully.  No  urine  could 
escape.  Only  21  quarts  of  urine  in  the  seven  days 
drained  into  the  reservoir.  Second  Experiment  on 
Horse-keeping — with  dry  food. — Monday,  the  7th  July, 
1B41. — Two  cart-horses  (not  the  same  as  before  men- 
tioned, but  of  the  same  size  and  condition)  were  kept  in 
the  same  stable  upon  dry  food,  and  not  removed  for 
seven  days. 

cwt.  qrs,  lbs. 
3  cwt.  of  excellent  Clover  hay  consumed  in  the 

7  days 307 

1  peck  of  Oits  per  day  per  horse       .        .        .        .110 
Also  chaff 024 

Two  horses  consumed  in  one  week  .        .        .       .43X1 


One  horse  consumed  in  weight  in  7  days        .        .    2      i     19 

That  is,  39  lbs.  per  day  for  one  horse  upon  dry  food. 

Drank  12  gallons  of  water  per  day  per  horse. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Weight  of  manure  in  its  raw  state,  from  252  lbs  of 
straw,  and  food  and  water  .        .        .        .     10      1      2 

The  same,  after  being  kept  in  the  stable  6  weeks, 
stirred  over  4  times,  4  pails  of  water  each  time 
(great  difficulty  in  preventing  its  getting  mouldy) : 
it  weighed 6      0      2 

Decrease  in  weight       .        .        .        .410 
Only  13  quarts  of  urine  drained  from  the  dry  food. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Observe,  manure  made  from  green  food,  when  in 
a  proper  state  to  be  carted  upon  the  land  .5      1     10 

Difference  in  weight  in  favour  of  green  food  .1  0  10 
Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  weight  in  the  green 
food,  it  is  presumed  the  manure  made  from  the  dry  food 
is  of  the  most  value. 

The  President  then  said,  Mr.  W.  Hutley  had  put  into 
his  hands  the  following  paper  relative  to  experiments 
with  Wheat  drilled  on  the  same  description  of  land  : — 

Account  of  the  Produce  from  different  quantities  of  Wheat, 
drilled  upon  equal  quantifies  of  land. 
No.  1.  Drilled  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  peracre,  rows 
12  inches  apart. 

qrs.  b.  pk.  pt. 

Produce— Wheat,  best 3    3     12 

Seconds  and  tall 0    115 


Total  , 


3     4 


Straw  12  cwt.  13  lb. 
No.  2.  Drilled  at  the  rate  of  6  pecksperacre,  rows 
6  inches  apart. 

Wheat,  bCHt 3     5     3 

Seconds  and  tail oil 


2i 


Total 


3     7    0    24 


Straw  15  cwt.  15  lb. 
No.  3,  Drilled  at  the  rate  o(  9  pecks  per  acre,  rows 
G  inctics  apart. 

Wheat,  bcfit 3    6 

Seconds  and  tail 0     1 


Total  .        .        .4008 

Straw  IB  cwt.  3  qr.  21  lb. 

N.n.— No.  1  was  about  a  week  lutcr  in  ripening  tlian  the 
oDicr  two  picccH. 

The  President  said.  Professor  Johnston  told  him  that 
the  other  day  he  was  in  Hampshire,  and  there  he  found 
thin  sowiMg  answered  very  well. — Mr.  11.  Dixon  said, 
Mr.  K.  Dixon  h^id  tested  Lord  Wcbtern'a  recommenda- 
tion of  'J-inch  drilling  against  Iiis  own,  wliich  was  six 
iiicIicH.  lie  sowed  at  least  two  buBhelH  and  u  half  nn 
acre,  generally  three;  and  there  were  71  acres  of  land 
whicii  in  12  jcura  had  grown  212  acrca  of  Wheat,  the 
avcrnge  of  the  crops  for  those  I'J  years  being  pretty  well 
ji  qrs.  ptr  ucrc.    Thia  wua   from   thick   aov/ing.     IJe, 


was  aUo  a  thick  sower  of  Beans  ;  he  put  on  six  or  seven 
bushels  of  beans  per  acre;  his  average  for  the  last  12 
years  was  eight  quarters  (!)  of  Beans  per  acre. — The 
President  asked  if  Mr.  Wm.  Hutley  could  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  expense  of  burning  and  draining  his  land. 
The  land  was  forked  after  the  plough,  and  he  saw  there 
were  21}  tnen  to  two  ploughs,  which  must  have  been  a 
considerable  expense. — Mr.  Hutley  said,  when  he  took 
his  farm  he  thought  no  farm  was  more  out  of  condition  ; 
it  was  extremely  poor,  and  was  overrun  with  Thistles, 
Docks,  and  everything  that  a  man  who  pretended  to  good 
farming  ought  to  try  to  eradicate.  The  first  thing  he 
set  about  was  to  take  the  water  off  it,  which  had  cost 
him  rather  more  than  200/. on  IGO  acres,  as  he  had  made 
rather  more  than  a  mile  of  drainage  through  it.  At  the 
time  he  took  the  land  tliere  vrere  a  vast  number  of  Pol- 
lard-trees on  it,  and  being  fully  convinced  these  were  an 
injury  to  the  farmer,  and  an  impediment  to  good  culti- 
vation, he  cut  them  down  and  drew  them  home.  He 
then  set  about  the  tillage  of  the  land  with  spirit.  He 
forked  25  acres  of  it,  ploughing  five  inches  and  forking 
ten,  and  keeping  the  subsoil  at  the  top  ;  that  cost  him 
IO5.  an  acre  to  plough,  because  the  horses  going  upon 
the  soft  soil  could  not  get  over  so  much  land  ;  and  the 
forking  cost  him  -135.  -id.  an  acre.  He  had  13  acres  of 
the  land  so  bad,  and  so  soft  in  some  places,  that  the 
cattle  could  hardly  go  upon  it.  After  he  had  drained  it, 
it  cost  5/.  or  G/.  an  acre  to  plough  ;  then  46s.  for  burn- 
ing ;  and  he  had  now  got  as  good  a  crop  of  Turnips  on 
it  as  at  any  other  part.  The  whole  expense  of  briugiog 
the  land  into  this  state  was  from  12/.  to  15/.  an  acre  ; 
and  with  the  year's  rent  for  the  IGO  acres,  it  had  cost 
him,*?ithout  anything  for  stock,  except  horses,  2600/, 
He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  take  a 
tenant  that  was  competent  to  employ  labour  and  improve 
the  soil.  The  next  thing  was  to  give  them  a  lease  and 
stimulate  them  to  lay  out  their  money.  He  had  seen  a 
vast  deal  of  mismanagement  and  a  good  deal  of  good 
management,  but  he  never  saw  a  man  that  could  farm 
that  had  not  got  a  lease,  for  he  never  saw  him  disposed 
to  try.  He  would  say  to  the  landlords,  "You  cannot 
grow  timber  and  corn  too."  They  had  a  discussion  oa 
this  subject  at  the  Farmers'  Club  twelve  mouths  ago,  and 
the  conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  they  should  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  of  the  timber  by  offering  the  landlord  25. 
an  acre  extra  rent ;  he  was  sure  it  would  be  worth  it ; 
and  he  was  sure  if  the  landlord  laid  out  that  money  in 
land,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  would  produce  more 
than  all  his  timber  was  worth.  Let  them  grow  their 
timber  where  it  ought  to  be  grown — in  woods.  Looking 
around  that  neighbourhood  they  would  find  invariably 
that  when  individuals  were  without  leases,  and  had 
timber  on  the  estates,  they  had  little  in  their  pockets  and 
nothing  ia  their  cupboards. — Mr.  J.  Beadel,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  Ire- 
land, said,  the  system  of  cropping  as  he  observed  it 
would  rather  surprise  them — they  began  with  Potatoes  ; 
then  they  took  Wheat ;  after  Wheat  they  took  four  or 
five  successions  of  Oats  ;  and  then  they  laid  the  land 
down  to  "rest,"  as  they  called  it,  but  during  the  time 
land  was  thus  at  rest,  he  had  seen  upon  it  weeds, 
Docks,  &c.,  taller  and  bigger  round  than  he  was  himself. 
He  walked  over  one  field  of  this  sort  with  the  farmer, 
and  he  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  call  this  .^"  '■'  Oh," 
said  he,  "  that  is  at  rest."  **  Rest !  we  should  not  call 
it  rest  in  England,  for  we  consider  it  draws  the  land  as 
much  to  grow  weeds  as  to  grow  corn." — This,  it  would 
appear,  is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  most  cultivated 
districts  in  Ireland. 

Darlington. — The  Members  of  this  Club  held  their 
Monthly  Meeting  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Offices  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Dixon,  Land  Agent,  their  Secretary ;  the  subject 
under  discussion  being  The  best  Method  of  preserving 
Turnips  through  the  Winter,  and  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  draw  them  from  the  Land,  both  as  regards  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Turnips  and  keeping  the  Land  in  condition. 
The  chairman  introduced  the  subject,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  he  read  nn  able  communication 
on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  IMr.  Davidson,  a  well- 
known  correspondent  of  the  Club.  The  members  present 
were  unanimous  in  opinion  that  in  every  case  where 
Turnips  are  stored  either  iu  houses,  in  camps,  or  other- 
wise, in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  desirable  to  pay 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Turnips  are  pre- 
pared for  storing.  The  top  and  roots  ought  to  be  takea 
off,  together  with  as  much  dirt  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  Turnips  be  stored  clean  ;  at  the  same  time  being 
careful  in  cutting  off  the  tops  and  tails  not  to  injure  or 
wound  the  bulb  or  Turnip,  as  by  that  means,  if  wounded, 
its  juices  are  exhausted  and  it  is  more  liable  to  decay. 
With  regard  to  storing  or  preserving  the  Globe  or  common 
White  Turnip,  it  was  only  considered  expedient  so  far  as 
to  have  a  regular  supply  always  on  hand,  to  serve  the 
cattle  in  case  of  severe  frost  or  wet  weather,  and  on  that 
account  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  three  or  four  weeks' 
provision  laid  up  beforehand,  else  it  is  generally  found 
that  White  Turnips  answer  best  and  feed  to  most  advan- 
tage when  fresh  drawn  from  the  land  ;  besides,  when 
stored  tlicy  do  not  generally  keep  well  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  In  no  case  should  they  be  stored  later  than  the 
middle  of  December.  With  regard  to  Swedes  and  other 
hnrdy  and  late  winter  Turnips,  the  members  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  in  numerous  cases  Gdvantagcous  to 
draw  th-m  from  the  land  and  store  them,  both  as  regards 
preserving  the  Turnips  and  keeping  the  land  in  condition 
and  free  from  exhaustion.  Swedish  Turnips  are  of  a 
hardy  niiturc,  and  when  healthy  aland  the  winter  frost 
well  ;  but  in  very  CEirly  spring,  when  vegetation  takes 
place,  both  the  Turnip  iind  tliu  land  begin  immediately 
to  Buffer,  tho  bulb  of  the   Turnip  begius  to  turn  into 
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woody  fibre,  and  the  roots  begin  to  draw  upon  and  ex- 
haust the  land  without  benefiting  the  Turnip;  therefore,' 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  a  fine  dry  season,  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  February,  and  draw  from  the  land  and 
store,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  later  and  hardy  kind 
of  Turnips  for  spring  use.  Where  parties  have  not  the 
advantage  of  sufficient  Turnip  houses  and  sheds  for 
storing  their  Turnips,  it  was  considered  a  good  plan  to 
pile  them  up  betwixt  ranges  of  stackbarsor  hurdles  placed 
about  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  lined  viilh  straw,  the 
Turnips  then  filled  in  to  the  height  of  four  or  i\ve  feet, 
;and  then  thatched  or  covered  over  with  straw  ;  in  this 
■way  they  keep  pretty  well.  Upon  dry  hindj  where  it  may 
•not  be  convenient  in  all  cases  to  have  the  spring  Turnips 
■drawn  from  the  land  previous  to  vegetation  taking  place, 
a  cheap  method  of  putting  a  partial  stop  lo  vegetation 
was  named  by  one  of  the  members,  which  was  as  follows  : 
— Go  over  the  rows  and  pull  all  the  Turnips  nearly  up 
by  the  roots,  and  then  leave  them  in  their  former  posi- 
tion ;  by  this  means  vegetation  is  delayed,  and  yet  the 
Turnip  keeps  px'eity  fresh.  Another  point  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  was  also  touched  upon,  viz.,  the 
■carting  Turnips  off  the  land;  it  was  considered  that  too 
much  care  could  not  be  taken  to  have  this  done  when  the 
land  was  in  a  proper  state,  as  in  many  instances,  where 
the  Turnips  are  carted  off  whilst  the  land  is  in  a  very  wet 
estate,  there  is  no  calculHting  the  injury  done  to  the  land. 
The  subject  fixed  for  discussion  at  the  November  meet- 
ing is.  The  proper  Time  for  Ploughing  and  preparing 
Land  for  Beans  aud  other  Crops. 

JVrenlham.—At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Club  was,  The  most  eligible  System  of 
■working  Horses  on  a  Farm,  whether  by  yearly  In-door 
Servants,  or  by  Week-men.  The  peculiar  province  of 
a  team-man  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  much  importance 
on  a  farm,  and  the  present  discussion  was  therefore  not 
solely  on  the  working  of  horses,  but  on  the  qualifications 
^indispensable  for  such  a  post.  On  the  score  of  economy 
the  difference  between  hired  servants  and  week-men  was 
believed  to  be  inconsiderable,  although  slightly  in  favour 
-of  the  former.  The  questicn  was  therefore  considered 
more  as  one  of  expediency,  which  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  peculiarity  of  situation,  or  other 
local  circumstances.  Frequent  changes  being  at  all 
times  undesirable,  the  advocates  for  week-men  as  horse- 
drivers  were  of  opinion  that  when  married  men  living 
contiguously  were  employed  in  that  capacity,  their 
services  were  likely  to  be  more  permanent,  aud  conse- 
<iuently  the  interest  in  promoting  their  employers'  welfare, 
being  that  of  securing  their  own  continuance,  was  greater. 
Yearly  servants,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  usually  to  be 
depended  upon  beyond  the  expiration  of  their  period  of 
service  ;  and  as  team-men  generally  obtain  .an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  it  is  desirable  on  this  head  that  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  married  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  believed  that  horses  received  better  treat- 
ment when  attended  to  by  hired  servants  and  single  men, 
■and  it  was  also  considered  questionable  whether  the 
practice  of  entirely  employing  week-men,  and  particu- 
larly married  men  for  this  purpose,  did  not  induce 
earlier  or  imprudent  marriages,  under  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing better  places,  thus  operating  not  unfrequeotly  to  the 
■injury  of  a  parish.  In  remote  situations,  in-door  servants 
are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
It  was  also  urged  that  the  system  of  keeping  hired 
servants  tended  materially  in  the  end  to  their  becoming 
better  workmen  generally,  and  more  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  husbandry  operations  on  a 
farm.  As  no  rule  could,  however,  be  laid  down  appli- 
cable in  all  cases,  the  following  resolution  was  subse- 
quently adopted  : — "  That  where  a  surplus  of  labourers 
esist,  and  cottages  are  conveniently  situated,  the  advan- 
tage appears  in  favour  of  employing  week-men  for  the 
purpose  of  working  horses  on  a  farm,  but  under  other 
circumstances  yearly  servants  are  to  be  preferred ; 
although  a  mixture  of  both  appears  in  some  measure 
desirable,  as  tending  to  the  better  instruction  of  young 
servants,  and  to  their  idlimately  becoming  more  gene- 
rally useful  labourers." 


Miscellaneous. 

On  Fattening  Stock  in  Winter The  subject  proposed 

for  February  was,  i  On  the  best  manner  of  fattening 
Beasts  and  Sheep  in  the  Winter  Season.  Resolution.^ 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Members  present,  that  the  best 
method  of  fattening  bullocks  in  the  winter  season  is  by 
-giving  them  that  description  of  root  first,  which  will  de- 
teriorate most  by  keeping  ;  consequently  common  Turnips 
should  be  given  first,  then  Swedes,  and  Beet-root  last ; 
in  all  cases,  the  root  to  be  cut  into  troughs,  care  being 
taken  that  they  have  the  food  regularly,  and  not  too 
much  by  them  at  a  time.  With  the  above  food  it  is 
-desirable  to  give  good  hay,  with  oil-cake  and  Pea  or 
Bean  meal  mixed  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cut  hay,  in  order  that  the  corn  may  be  consumed  with- 
out waste.  The  proportion  of  corn  and  cake  given  must 
•depend  on  the  size  of  the  bullocks,  the  quantity  of  root 
in  hand,  and  the  time  most  desirable  to  get  them  to 
market.  Bullocks  tied  up  in  a  shed  are  considered  to 
consume  less  food  and  to  fat  quicker  than  if  allowed  to 
range  over  a  yard.  Boiled  linseed  is  also  strongly 
recommended.  In  fattening  sheep  on  roots,  it  is  advis- 
able to  cut  the  same  into  troughs,  and  consume  the 
food  where  it  grows  on  mixed  soil  and  light  lands  ;  by 
this  method  they  may  be  confined  in  a  fold,  and  made  to 
go  over  the  land  in  a  regular  manner  and  deposit  the 
tathe  equally.  Hay  of  good  quality  should  be  given 
sheep  at  ail  times  during  the  winter  season  ;  aud  where 
quick  fattening   is  required   it  is    the   opinion  of  this 


Meeting,  that  a  pint  of  Peas  or  Oats  each  per  day  Should 
be  given  mixed  with  cut  chafi^.  The  members 
present  not  having  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  sheep  oil- 
cake or  linseed,  do  not  feel  confident  to  decide  if  either 
would  be  more  advantageous  than  corn. — Fifth  Report 
of  the   Yoxford  Farmers^   Club. 

Adulleration  of  Guano. — Four  vessels  recently  sailed 
hence  for  guano  stations  ballasted  with  gypsum,  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  This  substance  is  intended  for  admixture 
with  guano,  and  will  enable  the  parties  to  deliver  from 
the  vessel  a  nice-looking,  liglit-coloured  article.  Parties 
purchasing  guano  are  very  desirous  of  having  it  delivered 
from  the  vessel,  as  they  believe  they  obtain  it  pure.  The 
favourite  material  for  the  adulteration  of  guano,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  umber,  which  is  brought  from  An- 
glesea  in  large  quantities.  The  rate  of  admixture,  we  are 
informed,  is  about  15  cw^  of  umber  to  about  5  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano,  from  wliich  an  excellent-looking  article, 
called  African  guano, is  manufactured. — Liverpool  Paper. 

Guano — We  understand,  by  warrant  from  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury, dated  the  17th  ult.,  that  guano  imported  from 
Ichaboe,  or  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in 
British  ships,  and  sold  for  the  first  time,  is  directed  to 
be  passed  free  of  the  auction  duty  of  one-half  per  cent., 
hitherto  charged  on  the  sale  of  that  article. — Liverpool 
Courier. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Akalvsis  of  Guano.— !>)■.  Newi7igton.See  Paper  by  Dr.  Ure 
in  tlie  last  Number  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

Hoi^'E-EvsT.—  Ullswater.—Tt  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
literally  dust,  but  it  should  be  fintr  than  half  inch  material :  that 
which  you  describe,  if  spread  on  your  Grass  land,  will  act  slowly, 
but  for  a  lon;,^  time. 

Carcases. — Essex.— See  answer  to  a  similar  question  in  last 
Gazette.  Tke  flesh  should  be  chopped  up,  and  mixed  and  co- 
vered witli  vegetable  earth,  and  the  bones  should  be  sold  at  the 
mill  where  you  buy  your  bone-dust. 

Clay-burning.— To  Readers. — Can  any  one  describe  the  process 
of  burnini,' clay  for  ballast,  as  conducted  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  ? 

Depth  op  Sowino.— jy.  C— We  do  not  know  Smith's  hand-dib- 
ble. Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  should  be  sown  lito  3  inches 
deep.  With  reference  to  the  Grasses,  see  an  Article  by  Jlr.  Stir- 
ling', published  in  this  Paper  not  long  ago.  Mangold  Wurzel 
seed  sliould  be  dibbled  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  in  rows 
2  feet  or  more  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  12  inches  in  the  rows. 

Fife  Paper, — A  Caledonian. — Thank  you.  The  letter  by  Mr. 
Grant  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns. 

Gas  Watmr,  &c. —  W.  B.  G. — It  has  been  applied  with  useful  re- 
sult at  the  rate  of  400  gallons  per  acre ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  varies  much  in  quality.  Gas  lime  may  he  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  cart-loads  per  acre.  It  should  be  made  into 
a  compost  with  any  vegetable  refuse,  and  must  be  turned  fre- 
quently before  being  spread.  Wlien  thus  exposed  to  the  air  it 
gradually  becomes  converted  into  gypsum.  You  cannot  do  better 
with  surplus  liquid  manure  than  saturate  mould  with  it,  and 
then  carry  it  to  the  field. 

Liquid  Manure. — A  Mid-Lothian  Farmer  recommends  to  the 
attention  of  agricultural  chemists  the  preparation  of  a  soluble 
compound  manure  which,  by  the  addition  of  water,  might  be 
converted  into  a  liquid  top-dressing  for  Grasslands.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol},  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  fixer  of 
ammonia  we  have. 

Mr.  Warnes'  System  of  Feeding. — A.  0. — It  is  adapted  for 
dairy  cows. 

S ALT. —Subsc liber. — If  you  are  inland,  apply  it  to  Grass  land  in 
wet  weather  in  April,  and  to  young  Oats  about  the  same  time,  at 
the  rale  of  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

Saw-dust.— fP'.  P.  P.— There  are  three  ways  of  using  it:— you 
may  soak  it  with  liquid  manure,  and  if  you  turn  it  frequently, 
it  will  probably,  partially  rot,  and  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
land;  or  you  may  burn  it  and  use  the  ashes  ;  or  you  may  apply 
it  direct  to  the  land,  and  perhaps  this,  on  clay  land,  may  be  a 
useful  manure.  Of  the  last,  however,  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience. 

Sea  Buckthorn. — iV.  S.  K.— Thanks,  Your  communication  has 
been  anticipated. 

Spent  Bark,  Szc— Subscriber.— 'We  have  applied  it  with  benefit, 
first  soaked  with  liquid  manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cubic 
yards  per  acre.  Tlie  compost  of  bark,  soot,  &c.,  which  you  pro- 
pose, will  in  all  probability  be  beneficial.  Gypsum  as  it  is  sold, 
is  just  the  mineral  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  reduced  to  a  powder. 

Swift's  Works. — J.  F.  V/.  will  have  found  in  last  Paper  that  he 
was  anticipated. 

Waones'  Pudding. — A.  Z. — You  must  manufacture  it  at  home. 
See  Paper  on  "  Flax-seed  as  Food,"  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Gux:ette. 

AVhkat.— ^.  H.— The  young  plant  is  folded  over  generally  in 
April.  On  loose  soils  it  is  said  to  be  beneficial.  Tlie  quantity 
of  land  for  a  given  number  of  sheep  of  course  varies  with  the 
luxuriance  of  the  Wheat  plant.  We  shall,  probably,  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  this  subject  before  spring. 

Yearling  ^aKE-E.— Constant  Reader.—They  will  fat  readily 
enough  on  Linseed  and  hay.    They  will  need  water. 

LIiscELLANEOus.— /.  D. — There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  we  will  consider  the  subject. 


POTATOES.— Southwark  Watbrsidb,  Nov.  ii. 

The  prevailinj;  east  wlAds  have  prevented  anivals  from  the  northern  dls- 
trieCs.  bill  there  have  been  several  anivalx  from  The  Channel  Islands  and 
Devonshire,  yet  the  demand  for  the  smaU  atock  of  Reds  was  not  so  ROod  as 
was  anticipaied,  and  although  60a.  was  asked  for  the  beat  Scotchj  that  price 
.ay  be  considered  nominal. 


Vork  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshiro 
Early  Devona 

Cornwall 
Jeraey  Blues     - 
—        Whitfli 


6Db  to  70s 
A5        60 


-    45 


Kent  and  Essex  Whilea  -     60s  to  55a 

—               —        Kidneys    (iO  — 

Wisbeach  Kidneya   -        -    60  — 

—  Blues        -        -    60  — 

—  Whites     -        -    60        

Guernsey  BfucB         -        -to  — 

—  Whites       -        -45       

Prince  Regents          -        -    65  60 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Nov.  15. 

Our  Wool  Market  continues  much  in  the  slate  da  wc  last  rcpi  rted  it.    The 
demand  is  slack,  but  prices  are  nominally  the  same.     Price  current  as  before. 
Jasies  Pkrrin,  Wool  Broker. 


HOPS,  Feidav,  Nov.  15. 
TiiH  Maiket  is  in  a  <]uiet  state,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  announcement 
of  Duly,  which  is  now  daily  expected. 

Pattbn-dsn  ft  SuTiHf  Hop-Factora. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S.M1THPIELD,  Nov.  14. 

Prime  old  IVIoadow  ,  Now  Hay        —a  to  — s  1  Clover      lOOs  to  120a 

Hay  105s  to  UOa     Inferior  Hay  90         100  |  Straw     '    30  B4 

'  JoiiK  CooFBB,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Nov.  14. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  lOSstoUSs  |  Superior  Clover  IMslo  llSs  I 

Inferior  .  Si        100      Inferior        „     100        108      Straw  SOs  to  S-ls 

New  Hay  .  _        _   |  New  Clover        —         —    ) 

Joshua  Baicbr,  Hay  Salesman. 
WniTECHAPRL,  Nov.  15. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      106a  to  liOs  ,  Old  Clover      I20s       12GS, 
New  Hay  .        go        ICO      New  Clover     Ivd        115     Straw       2Bs  to; 

'     „    Inferior   —         ^  ' 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  U. 
There  was  a  larger  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suf- 
folk, than  we  have  received  for  several  weeks,  and  the  condition 
was  materially  deteriorated  by  the  damp  weather,  which  madeit 
rather  difficult  of  sale  at  a  decline  of  is.  per  quarter  on  the  best, 
as  well  as  inferior  qualities.  Foreign  wss  in  fair  demand,  but 
the  hig:h  prices  at  which  it  was  held  checked  the  sale.  Fine 
Malting  Barley  solu  on  about  the  same  terms,  but  secondary  and 
inferior  qualities  were  Is.  lower.  Peas,  both  White  and  Grey, 
are  Is.  higher.  Beans  have  advanced  is.  to  2s.  [jer  quarter. 
Tliere  is  more  doing  in  Oats  at  Od.  to  is.  advance. 

BRITISH,  PER  1MI*EIIIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                            8.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  60        Rfd     .     43    48 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkehire  ,  —    White      —    — 

Barley,  fllaltin^  and  distilling  278  lo36"9  Chevalier  31  SC        Grind.     25    30 

OaiB,  Lincolnfihira  and  Vorkshire     .        .     Polanda  20  22        Feed        10    21 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .        Feed  20  22       Potnto     21    24 

Iiish      .        .         .       .                          .         Feed  13  21        Potato      CO    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ■ 60  66 

Hertford  and  Eseex 

Rye 

Bcana,  Ma7:agan,  old  and  new     HO  to  38        Tick 
Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    38  to  ■12 


54    60 


Peas,  White  .        ■        .        ,    3-1  to  b?       Rfaph 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER    LAST   WEEK 
Flour.  \  \Vht.lBar!.,  Malt.iOata.  I  Kye. 

EnglUb    .  60P2  Ska.    —  Bila.     3479      S186      2161)  |     !01   |     — 


Harrow  33 
Lonj^pod  — 
Grey        31 


10 


—  H      2877 

1C95 


2-121    I 

Friday,  Nov.  15, 
The  arrivals  of  Corn  and  Flour  during  the  week  have  been 
small,  and  the  business  transacted  both  on  Wednesday  and  to- 
day was  to  a  limited  extent  only.  In  Wheat,  both  English  and 
Foreign,  we  observe  no  alteration.  Tlie  very  finest  qualities  of 
Barley  maintain  our  quotations,  but  all  other  descriptions  arc  a 
slow  heavy  sale.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Oats  continue  fully  as  dear, 
the  Market  being  badly  supplied  with  either  articles. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEttr 
Wheat       I         Barley 

1650  3020 


EInitllsh 
Irish        . 
Foreign    , 


OaiB 


1310  I         2170  I 

IfllPEaiAL  AVERAGES. 


6  wecka'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Duties  on  ForeigTi  Grain     20    o 


Wheat. 

liarley. 

Oatd. 

Rye. 

Beaits. 

Peas. 

.       46*  1'/ 

■  S3S  90 

20*  6d 

37f  5d 

aci  Bd 

33*  td 

46     3 

33     6 

20    G 

37  10 

36  11 

34     0 

^'J    3 

34     0 

20    0 

38    0 

26    9 

33  10 

!      4S     0 

31     0 

20   11 

39    3 

37     0 

34    2 

1     iS    0 

85    7 

21     2 

37    3 

36     8 

35    1 

1    46   a 

86     1 

21     6 

34    fl 

37  11 

34     7 

^     46     3 

34     7 

20  10 

37    4 

37    0 

31    2 

20     0 

4     0 

6    0 

fi    6 

5     6 

8    G 

Canary 
Carraway 
Clover,  K.ed,  En;;l 


SEEDS,  Nov.  11. 
per  qr     62b  to  5G3 
per  cwt    44       62 


Foreign 


—  White,  Hnpiieh     - 

Coriander    ■  ...  12 

Hempseed  -     per  last  33 

Linseed        -  ■       per  qr  — 

—  Baltic 


LinseedCakes, Foreign, p. ton  7'  to  SMO 

Mustard,  White  -   p.  bush.      10b       14b 

—       Superfine     „        -     12        16 

-         16 


Rapeseed,  English,  per  last    231 
Rape  Cakes  -    per  ton    —       — 

TareB,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    S        S 
—    Foreign  -        -        -    _       _- 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —       _ 
Cakes,Eng.  perlOOO   HI    111  10,  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KtNQsroKp  Awp  La;. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  i6.— The  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  week  has  been  good  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  late  heavy  rains,  trade  has  been  somewhat  dull, 
Tbe  prices  of  Pines  and  Grapes  remaiu  unaltered.  A  few- 
Spanish  Melons  are  offered,  and  occasionally  one  or  two  of 
English  growth  are  to  be  seen.  Dessert  Pears  are  good  and 
plentiful,  the  best  being  Marie  Louise,  Crassane,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Apples  lor  table,  of  good 
quality,  are  also  plentiful,  and  have  not  varied  in  price  since 
our  last  Repnrt.  Oranges  are  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  supt-ly  ol  other  foreign  fjuit  is  good.  Of  Plums 
some  of  tbe  late  Imperatrice  may  still  be  met  with,  and 
Damsons,  although  very  scarce,  are  still  offered.  A  few 
Berberries  arc  left,  wliich  are  selling  at  2s.  per  half-sieve. 
Walnuts  bring  from  12s.  to  20s.  per  bushel;  other  Nuts  are 
tolerably  abundant.  Vegetables  are  for  the  mcst  pait  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Broccoli,  however,  is  not  quite  so  plentiful  as 
it  was  last  week.  Cauliflowers  are  well  supplied,  and  Cabbages, 
Savoys,  and  Bnissels  Sprouts  are  abundant.  Celery  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  offered  at  about  2s.  per  bunch.  A  considerable 
quautity  of  foreign  Horse. radish  is  in  the  market,  and  we  also 
observed  some  fine  American  Shallots.  Mushrooms  have  not 
altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Endive  and  other  Salatiiag  is 
sufficient  for  tlie  demand.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed 
Cypiiperiiura  insigne,  and  C.  venustum.  Azalea  indica  alba, 
Cyclamen  persicum,  Bignonia  venusta,  Amaryllises,  Chrysan- 
themums, Hoses,  Gardenias,  Auriculas,  and  Neapolitan  Violets. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3*to  7*  GJ 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  la  Gd  lo  5s 

—        Spanish,  perlb.,  Bd  to  1 


Portugal,  per  lb.,  lOd  to  It  Gd 
Melons,  each,  I*  to  2a 
Plums,  per  hall-sieve,  2*  Gd  to  6* 

—  Imperatrice.  per  punnet,  la  6d 
Damsons,  per  half-sieve,  la  Gd  to  2-s  6d 
Apples,  J3eiS.,  per  bush.,  2s  CU  to  5s 

—     Kitchen,  Ba  to  4* 
Pears,  Dess.,  per  hf.-sv.,  Ss  to  Bs 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  is  Cd  to  3s 
Medlars,  per  buiiliel,  Bs. 


FilberlB,  per  100 lbs.,  00*  to  100* 
Chesnuts,  per  pevk,  3*  to  7* 
■\Valnuta,  per  bushel,  5*  to  8* 

—  —        shelled,  12*  toSOl    ■ 

Berberries,  perhf.-av-,  2* 
Leinona,  per  dozen.  Gd  tn  2* 

—        per  100,  4*  to  12* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  G* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  6d 
Cob  Nuis,  per  100  lbs.,  105*  to  UOb 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24* 
—    Brazil,  16* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  1*  3d 
Caulitiowera,  per  doz.,  2s  to  js 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d  to  1*  6d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf  sv.,  IsGd  to  2a 
5orrel,per  hf.-Bicve,6d  to  $d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  6d  to  4* 
t:—     Jerusal.,  p.  hf.-sv.,  1*  tol*6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  55* 

—  cwt ,  2*  €d  to  4s 

_  bushel,  laCd  to  2a  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  b^h.,  2*  to  3* 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  la  6d  to  2a  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9<l  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  4»  to  6a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  laOJtoE* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cuciinibera,  Frame,  each,  6d  to  1* 
Spinach,  per  aieve,  IsGd  to  £« 
Scotzonera,  per  bunch,  la  lo  1*3(1 
Salsafy,  per  bunch,  la  to  la  2d 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  2s 
Garlic,  perlb.,  4rf  to  Gi 


VEGETABLES, 


Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4(1 
■ —        large,  per  bushel,  2a  to  3*  Cd 

—  Spanish,  per  dcz.,  la  to  is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  2a  to  3* 
CwpsicumSj  Kipe,  per  ICO,  4s  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  100,  la  to  2# 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  la  6d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  6d  to  liSi 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  Od  to  2* 
Endive,  per  score,  1»  to  ia  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  lOii  to  la  €d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Watercress,  p,  IE  sm.  bun,  3d  to  fid     ■ 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  a* 

—  Hoots,  per  bundle,  Od  lo  1* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  toBif    , 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d  toad  \ 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2i  t»  ad  ■  I 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  lo  3d 

Chilis,  per  100, 1*  to  2* 


SMITHFIELD,  MoNDAT,  Nov.  U.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BcstScot3,Herefords,&o.   SblOtO'la  0  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    S&10to4a  S 
Best  Short  Horna  -     3    8      3  10     Beat  Long-wools     -        -30      a  10   1 

Second  quality  Beasts    -SB      82     Ewes  and  aecond  quality    32      36' 
Calves       -        -        -        -8-1421  Pins  -        -        -        -    8    0      4    0 

Beasts,  3-199;  Sheep,  30,550;  Calves,  87:  PiEa,<87. 
Our  supply  of  Beasts  beinfi  considerably  shorter,  there  is  an  increased 
demand,  especially  for  the  best  qualities.  Several  of  the  best  Scots,  Sic.  have 
realised  Is  2d,  and  Sliori  Hornsea,  althoURh  we  cannot,  aa  a  general  price,  , 
quolo  higher  than  this  day  week.  Widdlin(f  quality  is  still  making  very  little 
money,  but  wc  have  been  enabled  to  get  clearer  of  them  to  day.  Sheep  con- 
tinue about  the  same  in  quaniity  as  of  late  ;  fully  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Prices  are  about  the  snme  as  last  Monday  ;  tho  best  old  Downs  are  making: 
perhaps  a  shade  more  mnnej-.  Veal  ia  not  plentiful,  and  trade  is  more  activa 
lor  Rood  Calves;  yet -ia  4d  ia  scarcely  obtained  for  anything.  Foik-trade  if 
heavy. 

Friday,  Nov.  15. 

We  have  raiher  too  many  Beasts  for  the  trade,  and  4a  ia  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained for  the  best  Scots,  &c.,  and  3a  lOd  for  Short  Horns.  Inferiorquallty  are 
heavy  on  hand  IVom  2a  Cd  lo  3s  2(1  per  8  Iba.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  rather 
short,  and  the  trade  eomewhat  brisker  than  last  Friday ;  but  we  cannot  dii- 
cover  any  improvement  on  Monday's  quotation.  Downs,  &c.  3a  lOd  to  -ia  2d. 
Best  Long-wools  3a  8d  to  Ss  10.  Ewes  are  a  heavy  trade  at  from  3a  2d  to 
33  6d.  Veal-trade  is  excessively  heavy,  and  ^s  is  considered  an  extreme  price 
tor  the  heat  qualities.  Pork-trade  is  very  heavy,  and  it  must  be  veiy  good 
quality  to  make  4s  per  8  lbs. 

Beasts,  720;  Sheep,  3110;  Calves,  180;  Piga,  389. 

41,  WestSmitb&eld. 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Linie-.street,  Nov.  l6,  1344. 

R^  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZER'S  are,  cousideriiig  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures ill  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  tlic  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerful 
fertilizers.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  &c.).  5  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  borse- 
macure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  top  gmwlh,  as  Corn.  Hop?,  &c.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  iu  Turnips 
Price  of  each, 10/.  per  ton,  or  12s.  per  ewt. 

DR.  H.'VLLETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZF.R 
is  extensively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  F.t  is.  6cL,  and  in  bottlts,  si.x 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  6d.  Eacli  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above.  London— Mr.  FothergiH,  Thatnes- 
etreet;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  RlacklViir^; 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  ^S,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  M'Mullen,6, 
Leaden  hail -street ;  Winstanly,  Poultry  ;  Puce  &  Co.,  St.  Peter's 
Aliev.  Norfolk— Bullard and  Walts,  Norwich.  Su.TolU  — N'r.  W. 
P.evaiis,  Yoxford.  Leicester— Mutt  aud  Co.  G loucestcr. shire — 
Mr.  Betterton,  Fairford.  Devonshire— Mr. ^Seu'a^l,  Plymouth. 
Wilts— Mr.  G.  King.  Devizes.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderland,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 
Dundee— Green  and  Co.    Further  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


("^  YPSUM.  — Farmers  are  advised  by  Cbereiists  to 
T  use  none  but  the  Calcined  Gypsum,  the  effects  of  which 
as  a  Manure  are  astonishing.  Pure  Calcined  Gypsum  of  a  pe- 
culiarly strong  quality,  may  be  had  of  II.  Olivee,  S3,  Halton 
Gardeo,  London,  at  a  lower  price  than  dealers  are  charging  for 
inferior  Uncalcined  Gypsum.  Planter  of  Paris  for  Builders  equally 
]o-.v.— N'.B.  A  Treatise  and  Samples  sent  post  free  on  applic^tinn. 

DRAINING  OF  LAND.— TxiE  WOROIAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  B.viley  Dento.v,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jonss,  Opticians, 
30,  Lower  Holborn,  Loudon,  price  30s. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING  FELT  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Siate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  Articles  used  for  Eoofingj  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Ughtness.  It  is  quite  imycivious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resiits  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  altention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  irom  break- 
age and  coDtractioD,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofiog  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railw^iy  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Siieep-folds  j 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and  port- 
ab'e  Roof, 

This  Improved  Roofiog  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or  other 
materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm;  and 
bcinc  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot  per- 
colate through  the  nail-holes. 

Sold  in  sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (bein?  less  tlian 
gs.  6rf.  per  square  of  100  leet).— Apply  to  H.  C.  Bowden,  Agent 
to  the  aianufacturers.  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street, 
London. 
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AMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
SOUR,    where  a  fall    can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


BASINS  IN  IRON,  &C. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley.  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  star.d  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jeta  fixed  on  the  premises  frr 
inajKCtion.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Tlouses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


q^O      COLONISTS,      EMIGRANTS,    &c.  —  Mrs. 

-*-  MARY  WEDLaKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  FKNcnuEcn-sTBEET,  CiTV,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
■iTcljr  patrooified  by  the  Settlers  of  Stmth  Australia,  Van 
Diemcti's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
CoIoDicK.  The  following  articles^,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  arc  kept  on  sale  at  tlic  London  Warehouse,  viz, : — 


Patent  Hay  making  Machines 

Dretn'iDK  Machines 

Patent  ChaflT-catting  Machlnca 

Oii  ckke  Crmbers 

Doable  action  Turnip  cutters 

RalJway  Wheels 


Flour-ftlills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Rub«oil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pomps. 


Pleaio  to  be  particolar  in  the  address,  Mauv    Wbdlake, 
118.  Fcochurch-ftlrect,  fxindon. 


H  WALKER'S  NEEDLES  (by  Authority  the 
"  *'  Qacen's  Own")  have  largo  eyes,  easily  threaded, 
'eren  by  blind  pcrftODB),  and  improved  pointa,  temper,  and 
flnUb.  Each  paper  In  labelled  with  a  Itkencos  of  Her  Majesty 
or  Hi*  Royal  Highnetn  Prince  Albert,  in  icllcf,  on  eninurcd 
STDundn.  Kvery  quality  ',t  NccdlcK,  Fish-hookB,  Hooks. and- 
eye».  Steel  Pcnn,  Uc,  for  shipping.  These  Needles  or  Pens  for 
the  home  trade  aic  sent  free,  by  post,  by  any  renpcctablc  dealer, 
on  receipt  of  thirteen  penny  stamps  for  every  shilling  value. 

H.  Wai.kkh,  manufacturer  to  the  Queen,  No.  1  (late  20), 
Maiden-lane,  Wood-street,  rx»ndnn. 

T  EK  AND  PERKINS'S  WORCESTEKSHTrE 
-■-'  SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  In  the 
County, 

"  OreatWettrm  Steam-tMp,  June  6,  1814.— Tlic  cabin  of  Ihe 
Great  Western  has  been  rcKulaily  lupplled  with  Lka  &  Pkb- 
Riwa'i  WrjTce^icrshlrc  fliiucc,  which  Is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dlth,  from  taitle to  beef,  from  nalmon  to  httaks,  to  nil  o/ 
wblch  It  ifiTes  afamoajiicllsb.  1  have  great  plcanuic  In  recom- 
raendinr  thU  excellent  y&ucc  to  CaptaiuM  and  PoMicnKcm,  for 
ftA<»pttal  flavour,  and  a«  the  bint  accornpanlfncnt  of  Its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Slxncd)      Jamk«  IIohkk.v." 

"  One  of  the  moat  piquant  Inventions  of  this  luxurious  and 
epicu/ean  a^e  Is  I^a  and  Perrlns's  Worcestershire  Haiice,  adopted 
toflsb,  dcib.  fowl,  and  i/>iipj  glvinff  a  zcat  far  superior  to  the 
IoM-e« (abb shed  favourites  j  more  wholesome  and  of  less  cost ." 
—Saffal  and  Mililnry  Onxftlf,  April  ft,  1Q43, 

H'A'i  Wholtwic  by  ibc  Proprietors,  Mcisrs.  Lka  and  Pkkik.vh, 
Wofcoterj  Mc*%rs.  Kaiulav  and  Has,  FarrUiKdoM-Btrcct j 
and  the  principal  Oil  ami  Italian  Warchoancmen  In  London  i 
aod  lUtaU  by  Ibc  uaoal  rcodcra  o/  Hauccs. 


BY  HER  M  \JEST\  S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT       A  S- 
PllALTK     ROOFING, 
Saving    half    the    Timber 

usually  consumed. 
Weight,  24  lbs.   per  square 

of  100  feet. 
Cost,  ss.  4d.  per  square  of 

100  feet. 

The  above  Material  has  been 

used  and  anproveri  of  by  the 

NOBILITY,    GENTRY, 

and 

AGRICULTURISTS 

generally,  as  a 

ROOFING  &  COVER. 

ING  to  SIDES  of 
FARM     BUILDINGS 

Its  advantages  are 
LIGHTNESS.        DURABI- 
LITY  &  ECONOMY. 
Being  a  non-conductor,  ii 
has    been    proved   an   effi. 
cient 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIAL 

TO  PLANTS, 
and  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Royal     HoRTici'LTunAL 
SociETv's  Gardens, 
CniswiCK. 
It    can    be    had    of   any 
length,  32  inches  wide,  at 
Id.  per  foot,  super.     A  dis- 
count to  the  Trade. 
THOMAS    J.    CROGGON, 
,  1    8,   Ingram-court,   Fen- 
church-st.,  London. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  ptrfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  BUck  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  ]G^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
fi  nely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  tiie  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market ;  Hurst 
&  M'MuUen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
Street.  —  Wliolesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
liampton. 
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IDDLE    and    PRINCE    ALBERT'S    PATTERN 

PLATE.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufacturing  Sil- 
versmiths, No.  14,  Cornhili,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England. — The 
best  wroipght  SILVER  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  fiddle-pattern, 
7s.  2rf.  per  ounce ;  the  Prince  Albert's  pattern,  7s.  6d.  per  ounce. 
The  articles  may  be  had,  lighter  or  heavier,  at  the  same  price 
per  ounce:— 
~"  j£  s.  d.  iPrinceAlbert'soz.  s.  d.  £  s,  c 

10  15  0  12  Tbl.  Spoons'-I0at7  6..  15  0  0 
7  3  -J  !  12  Dessert  dn.  v6  76..  9  15  0 
10  16  0  12  Table  Forks  40  7  6..  15  0  0 
7  3  4  '12  Dessert  do.  2fl  7  6..  9  15  0 
3  11  8  I  2  Gravy  Spns.  12  7  6..  4  JO  0 
7  2..  3  II  8|  1  Soup-ladle  12  7  0..  4  10  0 
7  8..  3  16  8  4  Sauce  do.  12  8  0..  4  16  0 
4  Salt  Spns.  {gilt  strong)  I  0  Oj  -1  Salt  Spsis.  (strong  gilt)  2  2  0 
1  Fish-slice.  .  .  2  10  o|  1  Fish-slice  .  .  .  3  10  0 
12  Teaspoons  10  7  8..  3  16  8 '12  Tea  Spoons  14  8  0..  5  12  0 
1  pair  Sugar-tongs  .  .  0  15  O'  1  pair  Sugar-tongs  ....  1  5  0 
Messrs.  Savorv  and  Son's  recommend  the  Prince  Albert's 
Pattern;  it  is  very  novel,  and  of  unexampled  beauty. 


The  Fiddle    oz.  p.rf. 
12  Tbl.  Spoons  30at  7  2.. 
12  Dessert  do.  20     7-  2.. 
12  Table  Forks  30     7  2.. 
12  Dessert  do.  20     7  2. 

2  GravySpns.  10 

I  Soup- ladle    10 

4  Sauce  do. 


7  2., 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co. 's  Patent  Proce?;s.  This  process 
being  carriect  on  in  London  only  by  3Iessrs.  Ellcinglon  and  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  tliat  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  Establisiimcuts,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street},  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  goods 
Plated  upon  Wliite  Metal  io  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  arc  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  whicli  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A. 
BiNVON,  40,  Tavistock  St ,  Strand,  London,  or  full  particulars 
on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
J-  ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  and  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street;  City  —45,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E,  and  Co."  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replatcd  and  gilt. 


PA  XT  O  N  '  S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY  ; 
A  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary,  comprising  under  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  the  names,  Latin  and  English,  mode 
of  management  and  culture,  the  different  varieties,  time  of 
(lowering,  when  (irst  brought  to  England,  and  by  whom,  of 
every  Flower,  Shrub,  Tice,  Herb,  he,  known  and  cultivated  in 
thiB  country.  By  J(»kki'ii  Paxtont,  F.L.S.II.S,  Asaiatcd  by 
Profeufior  LiNDi.KV,  F.R.S. 
London:  A.vnniiw'B  Circu'latino  LinnAny,  167,  New  Bond-ht. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROKICSSOR  LOW. 
ThiH  day,  bvo,  with  numerous  Wood  Kngruvlrig8,  21«. 

ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates:  comprehending'  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  and  the  Principlefi  and  Forms  of  Leases  j  Fnrm-Bulld- 
IrigH,  KneloaurcH,  DraliiH,  K[nt)nnkmentK,  KundH,  and  other 
Hurul  Works;  Mlncral«;  and  Wood^t,  By  Davio  Low,  Enq., 
F.K.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  In  tho  UniverBily  of  Edln- 
bur(;h,  Ac.,  ^e.  DythoHainc  AnHior, 

EI,KMENT«  of  PRACTICAL  AGKICULTUHE.4lh  Ed.  flvo.  2I». 
THE  HREEUS  of  Ihc    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS  of  Great 

llrlt.iiii,     2  vtAn.iin,  uitb  :•(>  coloured  PhitcH.  Ml/.  lOf/. 
ANKNQUIRV  \uUi  tlio  NATURE  of  the  SIMPLE  BODIES  of 
CIIEMIHTRV.     8V0.  (iff 
LuNnoN  :  Lo.vomaM;  Biiowr;,  UitifiiN,  und  Luno.manh. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  SKvuMpeNCK. 

©Ije  %mxttt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  November  9,  contains  :— 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  the  OPERATIONS  of  SUHGERY 
and  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  requirinfj  Operations,  delivered 
at  University  College,  London,  inthe  Session  of  1811,  by  Robert 
LiSTOM,  Esq.  {Lecture  XI.):-Otlier  Diseases  of  tlie  Jaws- 
Removal  of  Sequestrum— Inflammation  of  the  Meatus  Audi- 
torius— Deafness  from  various  Causes ;  Treatment— Diseases  of 
the  Neck— Abscess—Tumour— Bronchocele. 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  do- 
hvered  during  the  Winter  Session,  I8M,  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  by  Justus  Liebiq —Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  :-0n  the  True  Character  of  Acute  Rheu- 
matism in  reference  to  its  Treatment  by  Medicine  By  J  Arthur 
Wilson,  M.D-On  the  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage  from  Leecb- 
Bites.  By  W.  W.  Saxton,  Esq.-On  a  Simple  and  an  Effectual 
Method  of  stopping  Bleeding  from  Leech.  Bites.  By  Montague 
Gosset,  Esq. — Facts  and  Observations  illustrative  of  the  Nature 
and  'Ireatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  with  Remark,  on 
some  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  G  Oakley  He- 
ming,  M.D.,  F.L  S. :— Diseases  of  the  Cervix  Uleri—Synhilitio 
Ulceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.— On  the  Tortures  and  Tra''edies 
caused  from  the  Unqiialitied  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Samuel 
Byles,  Esq.— The  Tortures  and  Tragedies  of  l\Iidivives'  Mid- 
wifery, demonstrated  in  the  two  following  Cases,  communicated 
hy  Henry  Oliver,  Esq. :— Rupture  of  the  Vagina,  and  Death  of 
Mot'ier  and  Child;  Death  of  the  undelivered  Mother  and  Child. 
—On  Ihe  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Incontinence  of  Urine  iii 
Children.  By  A.  Browne  Steele,  Esq.- On  the  Physiology  of 
the  Saliva.  By  Dr.  Wright- Fracture  of  the  Greater  Tuberosity 
of  the  Humerus.    By  W.  Dundas  Key,  Esq. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  ;-0n  the  Method  of  takin' 
Plaster  Casts -Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Nervous  and  San° 
guiferous  Systems  — Medical  Memoranda. 

The  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Bill. 

The  Council  of  Health  and  Education. 

REVIEWS:— An  Address  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEDICAL  BILL  :-Meetings  of  the 
Medical  Profession  ;  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  Meeting  ;  Notting- 
ham :  Petition  of  Medical  Practitioners  resident  in  the  Borough 
of  Chatham. 

Chemical  Society. 

HOSPITAL  RE1'0RTS:-The  Middlesex  Hospital— Acute  La- 
ryngitis; Traclieotoniv  :   Krv^rpeius;  Cure. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTliKS. 

News  of  the  Weelt,  &c,  &c. 

London:  John  CHuKCnii.i.,  Pri.iccs-stieet,  Soho ;  and  to  te 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


Now  Ready,  in  1  vol..  Post  9vo,  of  620  Pages,   with  15  Plates 
in  cloth  boards,  \->n.  6d., 

A    COMPLETE   COURSE  OF  METEOROLOGY. 
-'-»-    By  Kaemtz,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Halle.     With  Notes,   by  A.  Maetims  ;   and  an  Appendi.x   by 
L.  Lalanne;   Translated,  with  Additions,  by  C.  V.  Walkbh 
Editor  of  the  Electrical  Magazine.  ' 

A  New  Catalogue  of  foreign  New  and  Old  Books,  on  Science 
cowready.  Gratis.— London  :  H.Bailliero,  319,  Regent. street! 

SUPPLEME.«1T  TO  URE'S  DICTIONARY. 
This  day,  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravin"-s   14s  cloth 

RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS,    MANU- 
FACTURES, and   MINES;    being  a  Supplement  to   his 
"  Dictionary,"'    By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.-S.,  &c. 
By  the  same  Author,  lately  publi.^hed, 
A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 
Third  Edition,  corrected.    8vo,  with  12to  Woodcuts,  50s. 
Loudon:  LoNG.MAN,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman?. 


rpHE     HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZINE. —  Just 

-L  published,  price  U.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
this  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every 
Branch  of  Practical  Gardening-,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to 
be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  THoaiAS  HQUI.sTo^^  154,  Strand, 
London. 

NOW  READY   FOR  DELIVERY, 

TOHNSON    AND    SHAW'S    FARMERS'   ALMA- 

^  NAC  AND  CALENDAR,  for  1845,  220  pages,  and  300  Engrav- 
ings  of  the  best  Agricultural  Implements,  with  their  prices  and 
Makers*  nanie.s,  &c..  &c.    Price  only  is.  ;  also, 

1.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  (or  Agricultural  Schools,  Cottage 
Farmers'  Assistant,  Farmers'  Calendar,  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  is.  each. 

2.  A  New  and  enlarged  edition  of  JOHNSON  ON  MA- 
NURES, price  l6s. 

3.  VON  THAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  and  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in 
2  vols.,  price  255.,  cloth. 

4.  MORTON  ON  SOILS.  A  New  edition,  enlarged,  price  ms. 
6.  SQUAREY'S     AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY    for     the 

Practical  Farmer,  5s. 

6.  SINCLAIR  ON  GRASSES  AND  "WEEDS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, 45  coloured  plates,  30s. 

Jamer  RiDowAv,  Piccadilly,  and  every  Country  Bookseller. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  Latest  Improvement  on  the 
Culture  of  Wheat  Sowing,  Drilling,  &c. ;  also  of  Barley, 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  &c.,  [anil  for  Gardeners  and  Nurserymuii's 
purposes  invaluable,  as  the  laud  is  cleared  nt  much  less  expense 
from  weeds,  &c.),  being  a  great  saving  in  seed  and  producing  greater 
crops,  by  adopting  the  new  principle,  and  which  is  suitable  to  all 
soils.  And  a  small  model,  with  full  instructions  to  make  the  same. 
at  the  cost  of  lin.  to  I5i-.  Gypsum  for  land,  and  for  staying  tliu 
ammonia,  &c.,  in  Manure-hills,  Stables,  Cow-alieds,  &c.  &c.  &{;., 
supplied  genuine,  in  any  quantity,  from  the  principal  works  in  tlio 
United  Kingdom,  to  suit  the  buyer's  convenience,  effected  in 
12  liours,  will  bo  forwarded, postage  free,  on  receiving  Is.hylelle  I's 
prepaid,  addressed  to  J.  Woolhousb,  3,  Pepper-street,  City  of 
Cheater. 


THE  BEST  ALMANACK  FOR  1845. 

Now  ready,  04  pages,  handsome  quarto  (no  Advertisements) 

with  Eighty  Kugravingg,  price  only  Is.,  the 

ILLUSTRATED    LONDON    ALMANACK,    AND 

i-  picturesque:  calendar  for  IHI."-..  with  a  Fronlis- 
piceo,  and  12  Allegorical  Illustrations  of  the  Montlifl,  designed 
by  KENNY  MEADOWS,  and  engraved  by  LINTON;  12  Sport- 
ing ScencR  of  the  MonUiH ;  Niitural  History  of  the  Months, 
12  KngravingH)  :tO  Hlii9trationa  of  tho  AHtronomlcnl  Pheno- 
mena of  each  Month  of  the  coming  your;  the  Tlme-IJiil!  at 
(Jrecnwieh  {S  IlIuHtratlons)  j  Two  New  Cometfi,  SiC.  "With  tlio 
mott  copious  Culendnrial  Annivcrnaries  ;  origlnol  Explanatinns 
of  Phenomena;  Sjiort-n  and  Natural  History;  New  Domusllc 
Inventions;  Lists,  TablcH,  and  a  grcutor variety  of  Information 
nnd  HcaHonahlc  entertainment  than  Is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Almanack,  The  Wrappor  is  beautifully  printed  iu  Coloura; 
and  the  nrllatlcal  execution  of  tho  rntirc  Almanack  enlitlcaiC 
to  a  place  upon  cvsry  drawing-room  table  in  tho  empire. 

PuhllHhed   at  the  OIllco  of  tho    ILLUSTRATED    LONDON 
NIGWS,  lyw,  Strand. 
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[Nov.  16. 


BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR,    PRESENTS. 
Just  publislied,  in  post  8vo,  price  lOi".  Od.  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  kind  of  clotll 

IMAGINATION    AND     .....v.^, 

Or,  SELECTIONS  from  the  best  ENGLISH  rOETS,  Illustrative  of  those  First  Requisites  of  tlieir  Art;  with  Markings  of  Ibe 
best  Passages,  Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers,  ^r.d  an  Essay  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "  What  is  Pottry?  "    By  Leigh  Hunt. 


ilv^rerilt,  or  9s.  boardsj 

FANCY 


Sixth  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  beauti^  liy  Illustrated,  price  7.9.  6d.  each,  in  a  handsome  and  uniform  cloth  binding, 

or  lOs.  6d.  morocco, 

OF    PRIVATE    LIFE  : 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

.;dale."— "  The  Curate's  Widow,"- 


PICTUEEh 


vm.  I. 


By  Mrs.  Elli-,,  Author  of  "The  Women  of  England, 

V  ■    ■     "ONTKNTS: 

'  Observations  on  Fictitious  Narrative."—" 
and  "  Mrtrriage  as  it  May  be." 

Vol.  11.  "Misanthropy,"  and  "The  Pains  of  Pleasing:."        \oi.lii.  •■  trc^-       .-;  ur,  the  Fallacies  of  Ftmale  Education. 
Each  Volume  is  complete  io  itself,  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 
London;  SniiTH,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill ;  Dhblin  ;  J.  Cumminoj  Edinburgh:  Bbi.l  and  Bhadfute. 


Tins  day  is  published,  price  Half-a-crown, 

PUNCIi'S  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  1845,    with  nu- 
merous Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
"  Cnntaiiiing  all  the  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  other 
Pocket-books,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  them." — Times. 
Office,  194,  Strand;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


W 


ORKS     OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     1  vol.,  2 Is. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  Prose.     1  vol.,  Bs. 
AMERICAN  NOTES.     2  vols.,  2Is. 
B.\RNA8Y  RUDGE.     1  vol.,  13s. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     1  vol.,  13fi. 
THE  PICK\MCK  PAPERS.     I  vol.,  21«. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     3  Vols.,  25s. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     1  vol.,  21s. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.     1  vol.,  21s. 

CuAPMAN  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL,— Volume  the  First. 

Just  published,  with  180  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  Ss.  6d. 

in  cloth. 

SYRIA   and   the   HOLY    LAND,  their  Scenery  and 
thtir  People,  Incidents  of  Travel,  &c.,  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  authorities.    By  Walter  K.  Kelly.     * 

"Never  was  information  more  amusingly  conveyed — never 
were  the  results  of  voluminous  works  of  travel  more  spiritedly 
condensed  than  in  this  work'.  Tlie  execution  is  truly  admirable. 
It  reads  like  an  nri^inal  work  instead  of  a  compilation.  The 
moral,  sucial,  pliysicsl,  political,  and  geographical  features  of 
the  East  aic  well  brou{;ht  out,  and  the  reader  is  at  home  with 
the  Turk,  the  Arab,  the  Jew,  the  Druse,  and  the  Maronite."— 
Westminster  Review. 

ChapjiaK'  and  Ham,,  186,  Sfrend. 

In  one  volume,  cloth,  price  5s,  6i., 

CHESS  for  BEGINNERS  ;  in  a  Series  of  Progressive 
Lrssons:  shov.-jng  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Begin- 
ning and  Ending  the  Game,  together  with  various  Situations 
end  Checkmates.  By  ^YlLLIA.■u  Lewis.  Second  Edition.  With 
24  Diagrams  printed  m  colours. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  1S6,  Strand. 

THE    FAMILY    ATLAS    OF    THE    SOCIETV    FOR    THE 

DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Strongly  h^lf-bound  morocco,  with  India  rubber  backs, 

AFAMILY  ATLAS,  containing  a   Selection  of  Fifty- 
four  Slajis  from  the  Society's  General  Atlas.    Price,  plain, 
2^  2s  ;  coloured,  21.  J6s. 

THE    SCHOOL   ATLAS    OF  THE    SOCIETY   FOR    THE 

DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Strongly  bL;uud  in  clolli.  with  India-rubber  back?, 

A    SCHOOL    AtLAS—Tt'IoD URN  — comprising    21 
Maps,  wilh  Index  of  Places.     Price,  plain,  )7s.  6rf. ;  colrd., 
23s.     Anciknt-18  Ma[js.     Plain,  12s.;  coloured,  16s.  6rf. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  Strongly  half-bound  In  One 
Volume.    Price,  plain,  I/,  7s. ;  coloured,  U.  l"s. 

Chapman  and  Uall,  1S6,  Strand. 


THE  ATLAS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
DIFFUSIOM  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  is  now  ready, 
containing  Two  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Maps,  and  a  copious 
Index  of  Names.  Price  in  one  volume,  half  bound,  morocco, 
G^.  i/*. ;  or  with  the  Maps  coloured,  g^  i-is.  I',  may  also  be  had 
in  various  siylcs  of  binding,  and  in  two  volumes,  particulars  of 
which  maybe  obtained  of  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publishers, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  18S,  Strand. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  MAPS  of  the  SOCIETY 

V-/  roU  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 
Any  Numbers  of  the  scries  may  be  obtained,  and  Subscribers 
are  recommended  to  complete  tlioir  Sets  without  delay. 
BINDING  THE  MAPS. 
SrKciMEN  Copies,  in  various  styles  of  Binding,  may  be 
■  seen  at  the  Publishers' ;  and  Subscribers  may  have  their  Copies 
bound  in  the  best  and  strongest  manner,  with  India  RiilOer 
Backs,  by  sending  through  their  respective  Booksellers,  or 
direct  to  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  1' RESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LAIIOX  of  SUFFOLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A  , 
Rector  01  Ilitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
cf  Cauibridg'". 

"  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Pkov.  xiii.  23. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    of     SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  Is. 

J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London. 
In  4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-plate,  Coloured  Maps,  of 
England,  VVnles,  and  Scotland,  price  is. ;  or  without  Maps,   .is. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

KIDD'S  SCIENCE    OF    ETIQUETTE,    &c.    &c. 
A  New  and  Complete  Coukx  Legum.    25th  edition,  U.  6rf. 
KIDD'S  ART  OF  CONVERSATION,  &c.  &c.    13th  edit.  Is.  6rf. 
KIDD'S  ART  OF  PERFECTION,  &c.  &c.     Uthedit.    Is.  6rf. 
KIDD'S  GRAND  EN'D  OF  LIFE,  &c.  &c.    12th  edit.    Is.  6d. 
KIDD'S  GOLDEN  STANDARD.     25th  edit.     is.  6rf. 
KIDD'S  ART  OF  THINKING  AND  REFLECTING,    20th  edit. 

is.  Orf. 
KIDD'S  ART  OF  PLEASING  AND  BEING  PLEASED.      15th 

edit.    Is.  &(l. 
KIDD'S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

15th  edit.     Is.  6fZ, 
KIDD'S  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  CARVERS.      With  39  Engrav- 

in^s  of  Fish,  Fle^h,  and  Fowl.     9th  Edit.     U.  U. 
K:DD'S  ART  OF  FASHIONABLE  COOKERY.     A  "  Savory  " 
Boifk.     Is. 
***  The  postage  of  the  above,  if  pre-paid,  is  2rf.  each. 
Pi  ill  ted  and  Published  for  William  Kidd,  by  J.  Mabley,  9,  Wel- 
lington-street North,  Strandj  who  has  on  sale  many  other  of 
W.  Kidd's  Popular  Works. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 
With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  SIXTEEN  PAGES, 

Of  Saturday  last,  November  9,  contains 

THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  MEETING  and  OUR  VIEWS  of 
THEIR  POSITION— The  GREAT  NORTH  of  ENGLAND 
MEETING— The  SOUTH-EASTERN  —  MORE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS from  theBOARDofTRADE— The  BOARD  of  TRADE 
and  the  EXCURSION  TRAINS  of  LAST  SUMMER. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Sheffield  and  Manchester— Man- 
chester and  Birmingham — Great  North  of  England — Hull  and 
Selby  Extensions  to  Beverley,  Driffield,  and  Bridlington — 
South-Eastern  — West  London — Taff  A' ale— Hereford  and 
Gloucester,  a  Report  of  the  Committee — Paris  and  Rouon, 
Report  of  the  Directors— Grand  Junction— Great  Grimsby 
and  Sheffield  Junction,  Engineers'  Report. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Scottish  Midland  Junction,  Report  of 
the  Provisional  Committee— Grimsby  and  Sheffield — London 
and  Windsor— London'and  Portsmouth,  viS,  Dorking,  Hor- 
sham,  Arundel,  and  Chichester— London,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  and  Falmouth— Wilts  and  Somerset— Exeter,  Cre- 
diton,  and  Harnstaple— Cornwall  and  Devon  Central  Line— 
Kells  and  Drogheda— Kendal  and  Windermere,  Ecgineer's 
Report. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  coT^ments  on  the  respective 
Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  MONEY  LETTER,  with  Report  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen 
Directors— Royal  Ordinances. 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS— Ghent  to  Malines— Belgian  Rhenish 
Festival  at  Antwerp — Intercommunication  between  England 
and  Germany — Statistics  of  Rhenish  Railways. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Railway  and  Land  Taxation,  by 
the  Author  of  "  Indian  Letters." 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS— System  of  M.  JoufiTrny 
{with  three  EngyriviiJ-gs). 

LAW  PROCEEDINGS,  ACCIDENTS,  &c. 

CALLS,  CONTKACTS,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  'SJhe  Eailway  GtBrocicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
NOVEMBER  9,  op 

THE    ATHEEM/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpencb, 

Or  SlampeJ,  to  go  free  by  poil,  5d. 


RCV?e"WS  01',  wtt; 
The  History  of  Oregon,   Cali- 
fornia, &c.,  by  Rt.  Greenhow 
A  Cycle  of  Celestial   Objects, 

for  the  use  of  Astronomers 

by  Capt.  Smyth 
Impressions  of  Ireland  and  the 

Irish,  by  the  Author  of  The 

Great  Metropolis 
Graefenberg,  or  a  true  Report 

of  the  Water  Cure,  by  Robt. 

Hay  Graham,  M.D. 


Extracts  from — 

French  Dramatic  Novelties:— 
Le  Laird  de  Dumbiky,  by  M. 
Dumas-^L'Hcreti^re,  by  M. 
Empis— DonCaisar  dcBazan, 
bv  MM.  Dumenoir  and  Den- 
nery — Le  Miracle  des  Roses, 
by  MM.  Beraud  and  Hosteiu 

Notes  of  My  Captivity  in  Rus- 
sia, bv  J.  U.  Niemcewicz 

A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy 


With  Shorter  Notices  of- 


—  Latin  Synonyms  and 
Phrases,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Reddall —  Latin  Grammar 
Practice,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Pycroft— A  Guide  to  Greek 
or  Initia  Grreca,  by  the  Rev. 
W,  Cross  —  A  Grammatical 
and  Etymological  Spelling- 
book,  by  James  Heard— An 
Etymological  French  Dic- 
tionary, by  James  Heard — 
The  Formation  of  Words  of 
the  German  Language,  by 
H.  Apel. 


The   Gambler's  Wife,   by   the 

Author  of  the  Young  Prima 

Donna 
Young  Love,  by  Mrs.  Trollope 
The  Last  of  my  Love,  by  the 

Wandering  Minstrel 
The  Candidate  for  Favour,  by 

Helen  Hyams 
Creation's    Tenant— Man,    a 

Poem,  by  Leonard  Addison 
Rhymes  for  a  Royal  Nursery 
A  Voice  from  Palace-yard 
School-books  :  —  Latin    made 

Easy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beard 

Orig^inal  Papers— The  Atmospheric  Railway— Priority  of 
Translation  Question. 

Foreign     Correspondence.  — Letter  from  Naples, 

Oar  %^eekly  CS-osslp.  —  Dr.  Wolflfs  safe  arrival  at 
Meshed— The  Scott  Mooumentat Edinburgh— TheNational 
Gallery  —  Theatrical  Property  —  Theatrical  Gossip  —  Mr. 
Close  and  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society— New  Book 
Announcements- The  Reception  of  Weber's  Remains  at 
Hamburgh. 

Fine  .arts. — Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,  by  B.  R. 
Hay  don. 

SSusic -Music    for    the  Winter    Season— British    Musician 

Concerts— Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

Miscellanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  [Cultivation  of 
Poppies)— Xhe  Lichstentein  Georgione— Calling  of  the  Sea 
—The  Cry  of  the  Partridge  :  a  Song— Anecdote  of  Lablache 
—Croydon  Church;  discovery  of  a  Painting— French  Prints 
at  the  Custom  House— Reading-room  for  Labourers,  Sec. 

Order  The  .^tiieneeum  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  for 
1815,  price  is.,  Illustrated  with  Wocdcuts,  will  be  published 
on  NovEWBiiR  21. 

This  Work  commenced  with  the  year  1844,  and  was  so 
eagerly  received  by  the  public  that  it  speedily  attained  the 
Eighth  Edition.  The  plan  of  the  Work,  therefore,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  generally  known  and  approved  of;  and  every 
effort  h^s  been  made  to  render  the  forthcoming  Number  richer, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  As  it  is  intended  to 
form  a  permanent  and  indexed  record  of  matters  interesting  to 
the  Landed  Gentry  and  Cultivators  of  Gardens  generally,  a 
Ninth  Edition  has  been  printed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  those  persons  who,  commencing  wilh  1845,  may 
afterwards  feel  desirous  of  having  the  Work  complete. 

London  :  Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers;  and  sold  by 
G.  Gkeeniiill,  at  their  Hall,  Ludgate-street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR    THE 

NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mil.   ROWLAND    HILL, 

Author  of  the  Penny  Postage, 
WILL  CLOSE    ON  THE  30th  OF   NOVEMBER. 


Of  all  the  sources  of  income  stated  in  the  recently  published 
Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Public  Revenue,  none  exhibit  so  large 
a  proportionate  increase  as  the  Post  Office.  On  the  year's  net 
Revenue,  the  Customs  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
per  cent.,  the  Excise  IJ  per  cent.,  the  Property  Tax  2  per  cent., 
while  the  Post  Office  Reveyiue,  under  its  almost  nominal  rate  of 
a  penny,  has  increased  above  13j  percent.,  and  the  increase  on 
the  quarter  has  been  even  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

These  cheering  results  show  that  (though  the  plan  of 
Penny  Postage  is  yet  but  imperfectly  tried)  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Revenue  to  its  amount  before  the  Penny 
Postage  was  adopted  is  not  an  event  far  distant,  if  it  be  fully 
and  honestly  carried  out ;  and  the  City  of  London  Mercantile 
Committee  on  Postage  desire  to  impress  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults most  emphatically  upon  the  Public,  in  announcing  tha 
approaching  close  of  the  National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  All  parties  are  unanimous  upon  the  great  moral  and 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Fenny  Postage.  Its  expediency 
^%z  financial  step  has  been  the  sole  ground  of  question;  but 
now,  even  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  for,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Old  Postage  Revenue  had  been  absolutely  sta- 
tionary for  twenty  year?,— retrogressive,  in  fact,  if  we  consider 
the  increase  of  population,  education,  and  commerce  during  the 
period.  The  change  which  Penny  Postage  has  effected,  is  to 
make  the  Post  Office  Revenue  the  most  buoyant  source  of 
National  Income,  bidding  fair  to  become  more  profitable  than 
it  has  ever  been.  The  Committee,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
Public  to  reward,  with  suitable  gratitude,  the  Author  of  this 
great  and  tiiumphant  measure. 

The  Commiltee  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
Subscriptions,  headed  by  the  chiefs  of  political  parties  and  of 
commercial  wealth,  already  reach  10,000/.;  but  10,000/,  cannot 
be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  7ia(i07i«/ reward  for  such  national  ser- 
vices. The  Commit'ee  therefore  urge  upou  thenaiiunat  least 
to  double  this  sum.  If  every  letter-writer,  for  only  a  single 
week,  would  pay  a  twopenny  instead  of  a  penny  rate  for  his 
letters,  the  amount,  and  more,  would  be  raieed.  In  proportion 
as  the  public  show  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill,  so  they 
strengthen  the  chances  for  the  complete  adoption  of  his  plan, 
now  but  partially  carried  out.  Its  perfection  vrill  bring  greatly- 
increased  convenience  to  themselves,  and  increased  advantage 
to  the  Post  Office  Revenue. 

N^cver  have  the  services  of  any  Fithlic  Benefncter  been  f«» 
qulted  as  Mr.  Hill's  h'avfe  been.  Quitting  z permanent  situatloit- 
for  a  temporary  public  engagement,  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Mr. 
Hill's  services,  whilst  his  plan  was  yet  not  carried  out,  were 
dispensed  with,  and  he  received  the  following  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits,  and— noWin^-  more:~ 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself,"  writes  the  present  Chancellor  of  the- 
E.tchequer,  "of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  th». 
satisfactory  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  yoo 
have  discharged  the  several  duties  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  committed  to  you."  "  I  entertain,"  writes  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (who  has  also  subscribed  10/.  to  the  Testimonial),  "  a  due 
sense  of  the  motives  by  which  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  Post- 
Office  arrangements,  has  been  actuated,  and  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  committed 
to  you."— Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  th«  Lords  of  the  Trea-t 
sury,  writes  thus  :— "  I  am  also  commanded  by  their  Lordships' 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  they  consider  it  due  to 
you,  on  the  termination  of  your  engagement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  express  to  you  the  approbation  with  which  they  have 
regarde  I  your  zealous  exertions  in  the  execution  of  the  dutie* 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  you  ;  and  how  materially  tha 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  arrangements  has  been  promoted  by 
the  care  and  intelligence  evinced  by  you  in  the  consideration 
of  the  various  important  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to  you." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  call  upon  the 
Public  to  come  forward  with  due  generosity,  and  reward  Mr. 
Hill  themselves,  as  the  imrequited  Inventor  of  the  greuf  measure 
of  Penny  Pos^'/g-e-a  measure  which  has  opened  the  blessings 
of  free  correspondence  to  the  Teacher  of  Religion,  the  Man  of 
Science  and  Literature,  the  Merchant  and  Trader,  and  tho 
whole  British  Family,  especially  the  poorest  and  most  defenceless 
portion  of  it;— a  measure  which  is  the  greatest  boon  conferred 
in  modern  times  on  all  the  social  interests  of  the  civilised  world; 
for  Penny  Postage  is  spreading  its  influence  throughout  Europe 
and  reaching  even  Russia.  The  Committee  rely  on  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen,  and  feel  sure  that  this,  their  last 
appeal,  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

(Signed)        GEO.  LARPENT,  Chairman. 


Subscription  Cards,  and  every  information,  &c.,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE  WANSEY, 
Solicitor,  3,  Moorgate-street,  London. 

Piintcdby  Wimjam   ERADauRy,    of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke    Newingron, 
and  Fkrberick  MuLLETTEvAsa,  of   No.   7,    Church-row,   Siotcc    Newing-  ^ 
ton,  both  in  tho  couniy  of  . ■Middlesex,  Primers,  al  their  Office  in  Lombard-  , 
street,    in   tha    precinct    of    Whili'friars,  in    the    City   of  London;    nod 

fublishedbr  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  yajhh  ot 
t.  Paul's,  Covcnt-Gaiden,  ia  the  said  county,  wliere  alJ  Advorci»pir.cr.ia 
and  Communications  are  to  be  addreaaed  to  th;  £ditoj.— Sniurday 
November  16,  IflJl. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AG-RICULTURAL  GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  ESoonomy  and  Greneral  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  23. 


[Price  6d, 


Agricultare,   relative    posi- 
tion ol                    -         -        -  7S6  a 

—  of  Norfolk,    by  R.    N. 
Bacon,  rev.           -        -        -  789  fl 

Agiiculiural  S■^c.  of  England  788  t 

—  Imp  S'>L-.  of  Ireland  >  783  i 
Ammonia  6xeA  by  gypsum  "B6  o 
Animal  Nutiicinn,  M,  Bous- 

Bingault's     esppiiir.ents     on  785  c 

Apples,  St'otch  Leadin|>toD  782  b 
B3CUI),  on  tlie  Agricuicure  of 

Norf.lk.  rev.                  -        .  753  e 

Bora%  in  Bread  -  -  733  / 
Boussinginh"s  Experiments  on 

Animal  Nutrition          -        -  785  I 

Bread,  boras  in                 -        -  783  I 

Brewing,  remarks  on  -  782  I 
Brotixbarn's  Dialogui^s    on    In- 

Cali-eolarias-  select            -        -  784  c 

Calendar  (if  Operations             -  703  f 

Carrci's   Belsian                -        -  788  i 

Chandler's  Nursery,  noiiced  783  c 
Chislehurat  Conagera'  Fruit 

Show         -              -        -        -  783  i 

Corai  tranamutation  of  -  779  a 
Dialoj'Ut's  on  Instinct,  by  Henry 

Lfird  Brougham,  rev.          -  783  c 

DraiD'pipea,  socket                    -  788  i 

East  Lothian  Huibandry         -  787  ^ 

Farmei'a  Almanai'k,  noticed  789  I 

Farm  Book-keeping          -        -  787  t 

Farming,  ■*  fe  vr  notes  on         -  788  a 

Flniisia' Journal,  No,  63,  rev.  785  a 

Food,   Linseed  as               ■■        -  789  c 

Korest-trees,  to  plant               -  781  a 

—  to  prune                    -        .  781  c 

—  at  Nerquis  -  .  78I  I 
Forks,  Dt.  Yelloly'a  -  737  I 
Fmiitieea,  to  j»mne                -  779  c 


■fhSTC 

Gui.no,  good,  how  to  know 


789  ( 


Guano,  his'ory  of  -         -  787  c 

—  volatile  matter  of,  imbibed 

by  Bait  -        -        .  788  a 

Heating,  tank  system  of         -  782  a 

Hop  grouods,  to  form  -  787  b 

Hybridising,  remarks   on  -  783  a 

Ice-hoiides.  Chinese  -        -  783  6 

IIluBirated  London  Almanack 

rev.                  -         -        -        -  783  a 
Linseed  aa  food          ,        .        -  789  b 
Lo\r(Prof.l,  on    Landed  Pro- 
perty 5:l-.,  noiit-ed        -        -  789  6 
Manure-heap,  to  make            -  767  c 

—  f  irraers'  dung-hill  -  785  c 
Mealy-bug-,  to  destroy              -  781  c 

—  by  Hereman'a  dilution  •  781  e 
Mildew,  to  destroy  -  -  781  a 
Morphology,    instance  of  in  a 

Fuchsia. bloom  -        -  782  a 

NapoleonaimperialiB        -        -  780  b 

Nottingham  Potato  show  -  782  b 
North    British    Professional 

Gardener"!  Society        -        -  782  6 

Fear-irees  for  walls  -         -  784  e 

Pears,  weight  of  -        -  789  6 

Pigs,  Potatoes  for  -        -  790  6 

Pine  apples  at  Thornfield        -  783  b 

Plants,  herbaceous,  list  of        -  781  & 

Plou^jh,  how  to  improve  •  786  e 

Potatoes,  culture   of  in  East 

Lothian  •        .        .  797  a 

Potatoes  for  pigs  -       -  790  b 

Rhododendrons,  10  force  -  78I  e 

Robin,  jealousy  and  ferocity  of  782  a 

Sea  Buckthorn,  remarks  on  -  783  a 
Shaep,    dipping    composition, 

good  materials  for  -  790  b 

Speculation,  defence  of  -  733  b 

Tank  heating,  remarks  on       -  783  a 

Turnip-fly,  to  destroy  -  787  c 

Wheat,  BelRian        -         -        -  788  6 

—  Van  Diemen'a  Land      -  767  c 


KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  days  appointed  for  the  EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS.  &c.,  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society,  for  1845,  are 
the  following': — 

Wkdnesdat^,  ^Ifty  "th ; 

Wedmesdat,  Juue  4th; 

Wedxesday,  July  2d; 

A  PROMENADE  will  take  place  on  each  of  the  other  Wetl- 

iiesdays  iu  the  same  months.  J,  De  C,  Sowerbv,  Sec. 


T\7EST    KENT    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION 

»  ▼  FOR  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. —The Provisional  Com- 
mittee cf  the  above  Institution  beg-  to  inform  their  Friends,  and 
GaFdeners  generally,  that  a  Meeting-  to  adopt  Rules,  elect 
Office-bearers,  receive  Subscriptions,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments a9  are  necessary  for  the  proper  manaE;eraent  of  the 
Society,  win  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Montpelier 
Rc-x,  Blackheath,  nn  Wednesday,  Nov.  27th,  at  7  p.m.,  to 
which  all  persons  interested  in  such  Associations  are  most 
respect'ully  invited.  VV.  P:  Ayres,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Blackheath,  Nov.  21,  I8i4. 


TULIP  SEED,  Sc. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walwoith),  by  Appointment  Florist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Qukes,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Kino 
OP  Saxony,  having  observed  in  the  Leading-  Article  of  the 
Gurdenen'  Chronicle  of  last  week  a  notice  of  raising  TULIPS 
from  Seed,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  saved  a  large  supply  of 
Seed  this  ieason,  which  can  be  hati  in  packets  at  6s.  each.  He 
also  begs  to  offer  the  following-  articles  :—  j^.  s.  d. 

100  Tllips,  in  50  fine  sorts,  with  names       .        .        .600 

Superfine  mixtures,  2U.  per  100. 
100  Ra.vu.vculusbs,  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names  2  10     0 

Superfine  mixtures,  lOs  6d.  to  2I5.  per  lOO. 
ICO  A.VKMONES,  in  100  supcrfiae  sorts,  with  names       .2100 
Superfine  mi.xtures,  lOs.  6d.  per  100. 
25  Al'biculas,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        .33. 
25  pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  do.  do.  ,    2  10    0 

15  pair  of  PicoTKEs  in  25  do.  do.  .2100 

LiLiuM  LANCipoLiuM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  3«.  6rf.  cach. 
n  .t  pcnctatum    „  7s.  6d.    „ 

„       SPEciostTM,  true  ,,        52*.  6d.    „ 

Foreign  orders  exccated. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


'PHUNBERGIA    CIIRYSOPS.— Plants  of  this  new 

J-  and  beaiitirul  Creeper,  dark  rich  purple  with  a  golden  eye, 
Sl-.a^d  7«.  6'/.  e&cli.  Also  strong  bu«liy  plants  of  Superb  Seed- 
ling Cificraria^  wcil  iruflscd  and  forward  for  flower,  containing 
every  nhade  f,(  dark  and  iight-blue  tints,  furnishing  to  the 
Grccnhouflc,  Conservatory,  or  Orawiog-room  an  ornamental 
and  F,ph.'ndid  continuance  of  elegant  bloom  tbroug-hout  the 
winter  monihH,  6t.,  Qt.,  and  I2ji.  per  dozen.  g.  d. 

Packets  of  the  bc«  mixed  need  of  do.    .        .        .26 
Do.  that  large  Anagr'Hm  Brewcrji  .         .         .20 

Application,  Including  P(rtt-office  order  or  stamps,  will  he 
CArtfiitiy«XL-ciited.— fjirect  to  Miouabl  Brkwbr,  Senior,  Cam- 
bridge Nunery,  Cambridge, 


IMPORTANT    TO    PLANTERS. 

ILEX  OR  EVERGREEN  OAK.  \ 

Vy    E.    KENDLE    has  a   Inrge  Stock  of  this  most 

'  "   •    viilnable  hardy  tree,  and  can  dupply  fine  two-year  old 
Hecilllnici,  from  nccd-pan^,  atiOfl.  per  louo,  package  and  carriage 
free  to  \ht  Kxctcr  tcrminun  of  the  Orcat  Western  Railway, 
Ui.lon  Road  Nur»cri<;ii,  Plymouth,  Nov,  19,  I844. 


1  DUN  BELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  he  has  a 
y  L^rRc  KtfKk  of  Btror<  VINKS  in  potii,  2  and  3  ycara  old. 
from  Kycft,  iic  ihc  following  prictn  :— 

a'roog  2  yetr  old  VUnXn  In  PoU  .        .    6*.  orf. 

"    ■»        ..  „  „  ..70 

Very  H^rong  Fruiting  ,,  ,,  ,        .  10     0 

FAJtTOLfP  RAHPBERkV. 
J.  Rem,  htg%  to  refer  ihc  rcadtrH  of  the  (Jnrdcnfrt*  Chroninle 
to  111*  A'tvertMCfnet.t  lut  week,  of  the  above  Kaupberry.— llor- 
llciiltural  KitHbimhmcnt,  Brocondalc  Heed  Waichoudc,  3,  Kx- 
ch4D|t  Stftct,  N'orwicb. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1844. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  again 
able  to  supply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richaess  of  fla- 
vour ;  prices  as  follow : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    jS'^    0    0 
Ditto  „  50    ,»  .         110 

Ditto  „  25     „  .         0  12     0 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youhll  &  Co.'s  Advertise- 
ment of  Nov.  9th. 

Youell  and  Co.  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  state  that  a  spu- 
rious kind  was  offered  for  sale  by  other  parties  last  season, 
under  the  title  of  "Fastolff  Raspberry,"  the  same  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuine  variety  j  and  to  obviate  a  repetition 
of  the  like  they  have  appointed  the  following  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen  as  their  Agents  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  whose 
establishments  mav  be  seen  engravings  of  the  Fruit : — Bury  St. 
Edmunds— Mr.  R.  Pettit;  Canterbury— Mr.  W.  Masters;  Car- 
lisle—Messrs. Little  and  Ballantyne ;  Chichester— Messrs.  New- 
man and  Co. ;  Cliff  Vale,  near  Leek,  Staffordshire—Mr.  F.  Fox; 
Cork— Messrs.  Haycroftj  Doncaster — Mrs.  Milan,  Seed-shop; 
Dundee— Messrs.  Urquhart  and  Son;  Durham— Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Sons;  Edinburgh— Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son; 
FuUiam  —  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Orsborn;  Glasgow— Messrs. 
Drysdale  and  Co.;  Lincoln  — Mr.  W.  Paletliorpe;  Halifax— Mr. 
W.  Throp:  Jersey— Mr.  B.  Saunders;  Leeds— Messrs.  Ely  and 
Sod,  Rothwell  Haigh;  London— Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son, 
No.  9,  Mansion  House-street,  and  Messrs.  Noble,  No.  152, 
Fleet-street ;  Liverpool— Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton- 
square;  Manchester  — Mr.  H.  D.  Cormack;  Nottiiigbam— Mr, 
J.  F.Wood,  The  Coppice;  Peterborough — Mr,  John  White; 
Penzaece- Mr.  J.  Fox;  Plymouth— Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle  j  Shef- 
field—Messrs. Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co. ;  Southampton— Mr, 
James  Ingram  ;  Stafford— Mr.  J.  Sandy  ;  Torquay— Mr.  J. 
Morgan;  Wakefield,  Mr.  W.  Barratt ;  Waterford— Messrs.  Fen- 
nessey  and  Son  ;  Westcrham,  Kent— Mr.  I.  Cattell;  Wexford— 
Mr.  James  Harpur;  York- Messrs.  T.  and  I,  Backhouse. 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHU- 
BARB, the  earliest  sort  known  ;  fine  roots,  fit  for  forcing,  12s. 
per  dozen.     For  Particulars,  see  th^ir  Advertisement  of  Nov.  2. 

Finest  Imported  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  6s.,  12j„ 
and  I85.  perdoz.  ;  for  Particulara  of  which,  together  with 
the  Extensive  an  1  Select  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  see  their  Advertisement  of 
Nov.  9. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  21. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 


JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  1  and  4  Eyre-street 
•  Hill,  Hatton  ^Garden,  London,  embraces  the  present 
opportunity  of  returning  his  best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal 
support  he  has  hitherto  received,  and  to  assure  his  friends  that 
no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  their  favours. 

J.  G.  V/.  most  respectfully  informs  the  public  that  Seeds  of 
every  description  {with  the  exception  of  Carrot)  are  unu^-ually 
fine  tills  season,  and  he  will  offer  them  at  very  low  prices. 
Waite'3  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas,  per  quart        .         .        7s.  Gd. 
A  splendid  new  variety,  growing  only  1  foothigli, 
producing  a  larger   pod  than  any   of  the  same 
habit;  the  seed  is  quite  distinct  from  all  otherfi, 
and  larger  than   any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation. 
It   has   been   grown   at  the  Royal   Gardens   at 
Frogmore,    and  approved    of  as  a    new  variety, 
and  also  at  Her   Majesty's  table,  fur  its  superior 
flavour. 
CuthiU's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  per  packet  of  lOOEceds  5s.  Orf. 
Waitc't)  Race  Horse,  do.,   32  inches  long,  Black  Spine, 

and  wonderful  bearer  per  packet  of  20  seeds  5s.  Orf. 

True  Beecliwood  Melon     .         .        .        .    of  25    do.    2s.  Gd. 

Pimelia  spectabilis,  new       .        •        .     .    of    5    do.    2s.  Qd. 

J.  G.  W.'a  unrivalled  priced  Catalogues  of  Seeds  will  be  ready 

at  the  end  of  the  month,  and   can   be  had  on   application   at 

1   and  4,  Eyre-street  HlU.-November  23,  1B44.         , 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
Htate  that  the  above  unequalled  Rawpbcrry  is  to  be  obtained 
only  at  their  Nursery  or  of  Ihclr  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appear 
on  the  Advertising  Sheet  of  this  day's  Oardcncra*  Chronicle ,-  and 
they  recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they 
purchane,  as  another  Raspberry,  under  the  above  title  has  been 
suhntiluted  by  certain  parties  as  the  "  true  variety." 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  21,  1844. 


SUPERB  DWARF  ROSK3. 

f^  GODWIN,  having  a  very  large  Stock  of  DWARF 
•  ROSES,  including  the  most  approved  varieties  of  the 
Hybrid  Chlfia,  Gullicu,  I'rovetico,  Damubk,  &c.,  is  offering  them 
at  the  following  reduced  ucalc  of  prices;  — 

100  Htroiig  PluntH  In  50  named  varletlcu         .        .    25.r, 
50  do,  25  „  .         .     16v. 

24  do.  ,,  „  .         .       Hs. 

BUnacld,  Nov.  23,  1841. 


ATAPOLEONA    TMPERIALIS— A  few   Plants    of 

-L^  this  beautiful  Shrub,  lately  described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
tKe  "Botanical  Register."  may  be  purchased,  price  Five 
Guineas  each,  by  application  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Gibbs  and  Co., 
the  Seedsni  n  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ot  England, 
corner  of  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


-T^HE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY.— In  last 
-L  week's  Gardeners^  Chronicle  are  two  Advertisements 
issued  by  certain  parties,  offering  for  sale  what  they  term  "  the 
Fastolff  Raspberry."  Upon  referring  to  these  Advertisements 
it  will  be  found  that  one  states  it  to  have  originated  in  the  gtr- 
den  of  Mr.  Jary,  of  Burlingham,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  of  Filby;  thus  placing  the  correctness  of  their  state- 
ments in  a  very  questionable  point  of  view.  Mr.  Rivers  states 
that  the  fruit  upon  which  Dr.  Lindley  pronounced  his  opinion 
was  gathered  in  what  he  terms  "the  Filby  garden."  Yooell 
and  Co.  beg  to  say  that  this  assertion  is  utterly  void  of  truth, 
and  they  regret  Mr.  Rivers  should  have  lent  his  name  to  th8 
publication  of  such. 

As  to  the  true  origin  of  this  valuable  variety,  Y.  &  Co.  be^  to 
say  that  they  fully  believe  it  originated  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Rev.  G.  Lucas,  of  Little  Ormesby  Hail,  in  this  county,  and  who 
was  a  most  intimate  and  highly-valued  friend  of  theirs  (not  the 
Rev.  G.  Lucas,  of  Filby),  and  where  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  making  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
variety  they  are  sending  out  as  the  *'*  True  Fastolff  Rasp- 
berry;" and  since  that  period  they  have  bestowed  every  care 
and  attention  in  purchasing  every  cane  of  this  Raspberry,  and 
marking  the  same  during  the  fruiting  season,  which  is  the  only 
time  when  this  variety  is  to  be  detected  from  several  kinds 
grown  in  this  locality,  and  called  the  "  Filby  Raspberry," 
"Seedling,"  &g.  Y.  and  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  between  300^.  and 
400/,,  brought  before  the  public  the  "True  Fastolff  Raspberry;" 
the  demand  it  met  with,  the  distinguished  patronage  it  enjoys, 
and  the  many  marks  of  approbation  they  have  received  for 
thus  bringing  into  public  notice  a  most  valuable  fruit,  which 
would,  until  nr>w,  have  remained  in  obscurity,  and  gratified  the 
wishes  of  certain  parties,  and  thus  deprived  the  Horticultural 
world  (pro  tempore)  of  so  great  an  addition  to  their  collection 
of  fruits.  Youell  and  Co,  having  purchased  all  the  available 
stock  of  this  Raspberry,  knowing  such  to  be  correct,  and 
rejecting  many  grown  in  this  neighbouihood,  which  may,  per- 
chance, be  palmed  upon  the  public  as  the  True  Fastolff,  &c., 
they  again  caution  their  friends  that  they  cannot  be  held 
accountable  tori's  answering  the  merits  ascribed  to  it  by  them, 
unless  purchased  at  the  Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  or  of  their 
Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appear  on  the  advertising  sheet  of  this 
day's  Gardeners^  Chronicle. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  21,  1844. 


KNAP-HILL  NURSERY,  NliAR  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATERER  (Brother  and  Successor  to  the 
late  Michael  Wateree),  respectfully  begs  to  announce 
that  the  Amcricin  Plants  this  year  are  remarkably  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom  ;  and  with  the  other  articles  which  are  gene- 
rally required  for  forcing,  he  has  this  season  to  offer  very  fine 
plants  of  the  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons.  This  Nursery  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  containing  the  finest  Collection  of 
American  Plants  in  the  kingdom  ;  independent  of  this,  H.  W. 
is  a  most  extensive  grower  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Foiest  and  Fruit  Trees;  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Nursery  extends  over  near  100  acres  of 
land.  The  Knap-Hill  Nursery  is  2i  miles  from  the  Woking 
station  of  the  South  Western  Railway. 

All  letters  intended  for  this  Nursery  niustbe  addressed  Knap- 
Hill,  near  Bagshot,  Surrey.— Nov.  23,  1844. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

R  WHITE  AND  Co.  hare  to  offer  the  following  at 
•  very  moderate  rates,  viz.:— P1NU3  MENZIESII,  IN- 
SIGNIS,  SPECTABILIS,  GRANDIS,  PONDEROSA,  HART- 
WEGII,  DOUGLASSII,  DEODORA,  1  to  5  feet;  EXCELSA,  and 
many  other  rare  sorts.  Also  strong  Quickset,  Beech,  Birch, 
Oak,  Maple,  Spruce,  Larch,  and  all  kinds  of  Forest-trees,  Rho- 
dodendrons fine  at  60s.  per  1000.  A  collection  of  Roses,  com- 
prising upwards  of  700  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds, 
which  have  been  carefully  selected.  In  the  Fruit  Department 
there  is  a  fine  cnllection  of  Maiden  and  Trained  Trees  of  Peach, 
Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  &c.,  which  includes 
all  the  fine  kinds  of  Pears  now  in  cultivation.  Of  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  there  is  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  all  the  finest  kinds,  and 
from  the  light  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  trees 
from  this  Nursery  will  be  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  after 
transplanting.  Geraniums,  finest  kinds,  comprising— Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Lord  Ebrington,  Circassian,  and  good  kinds, 
21s.  per  doz.    Hoosaincc  Melon,  true,  2s.  6d,  per  packet,  6  seeds. 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  RHODODENDRONS. 

RHODODENDRON  WILLIAMSONII.  — ■  This 
magnificent  variety  was  forwarded  for  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
LiNDLKY  and  also  of  Mr.  Glenny.  Dr.  Linolkv  (see  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  for  May,  isii) — "  G.  B.  S.—Yo\ir  seedling  makes  a 
handsome  and  bhowy  variety  for  the  garden;  the  heads  of  the 
llowcrs  are  large,  compact,  rich  in  colour,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
handsome."  Mr.  Glknny  (see  Gardeners'  Gazette  for  May, 
18-14—"  G.  B.  S. — If  hardy,  a  very  great  acquisition  ;  size  very 
large,  bright  rose,  well  spotted,  and  if  bloomed  in  the  open 
ground,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  plants,  for  the  foliage 
is  as  perfect  as  the  flower." 

RHODODENDRON  INVICTUM.— A  very  dazzling  deep  rosy 
crimaon,  very  dark  spots,  a  moat  dintlnctnnd  superb  variety, 
and  blooms  later  than  moat  of  the  hyhridy,  and  quite  hardy. 
The  iibovc  two  splendid  liardy  niiododcndrons  now  offered  to 
the  public  were  rained  by  Mr.  WillinniBon,  the  Curator  of  the 
Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  where  Invictum  baa  bloomed  for 
eevcral  years,  and  has  been  the  adinlrotion  of  all  who  have 
seen  it.    Price  for  the  two,  21s. 

Apply  to  F.  GouwiN,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  ShcfRcId  j 
W.  and  A.  Godwin,  Market  Drayton  j  or  Messrs.  Waenkk  and 
WAKNKn,  2s,  CornlilU,  London,  whcro  paintings  of  the  abore 
may  be  seen. 
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ENGLISH    OAKS    FOR   TIMBER.-THE    TRUE    QUERCUS 
SESSILIFLORA  AND  Q.  PILDUNCULATA. 

W  JACKSON  &  Co.  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
•  attention  of  theNobilitv, Gentry, and  Planters  in  general 
to  the  above  valuable  Trees,  of  which  they  possess  a  fine 
healthy  stock,  grown  from  Seeds  carefully  collected  from  their 
own  timber-trees.  Two  years'  Seedlings,  6s,  6d.  per  1000. 
Transplanted,  I  to  Uft,  li  to  2  ft.,  2  to  3  It.,  and  3  to  4  to  6  It.; 
Prices  with  every  other  particular  will  be  given  on  application. 
Carriage  paid  to  Newcastle,  York,  and  London,  when  ordered 
in  large  quantities. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery  Offifc,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  IQ. 

SEEDLING  RANUNCULUS  ROOTS  which  have  never 
bloomed,  they  being  the  most  desirable  to  form  flowering 
beds;  although  small,  rarely  ever  fail  to  bloom  well. 

S  WALTERS,  Florist,  Hilperton,  Wilts,  begs 
"  respectfully  to  acquaint  the  admirers  of  this  lovely  tribe, 
the  Queen  of  Floia,  he  is  well  prepared  to  offer  the  above  to  a 
great  advantage,  as  one  trial  will  prove  their  superior  strain. 
10s,  6<l.  per  100,  forwarded  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. S.  W.  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  growing  of 
Seedling  Ranunculus  for  many  years,  and  he  is  proud  to  say 
with  no  small  success;  as,  during  blooming  season,  may  be 
seen  the  selection  from  extensive  beds  for  the  past  nine  years, 
among  which  are  models  of  Nature's  best  work. 

Ranunculus  Seed,  in  packets,  5s.  each. 


^ 


GERANIUMS  AT  VERY   LOW  PRICES. 

WM.  E.  RENDLE,  having  a  large  stock  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  of  GERANIUMS,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
very  low  rates. 

*»*  A  dozen  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order,  including  hamper,  package,  and  carriage  free  to  the 
Exeter  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Class  1.— 305.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  ^c. — 
Lady  Villiers,  Fascination,  Thunderer,  Oberon,  Favourite,  Prince 
of  Waterloo,  Jessie,  Count  D'Orsay,  Lord  Ebrington,  Constella- 
tion, Lavitiia,  Cornish  Gem,  Attila,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sun- 
rise, and  Modesty. 

Class  2.— 20s.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  fee- 
Evelina,  Giiisey,  Witch,  Hamlet,  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Creole,  Lady 
Cotton  Sheppard,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Portia,  Jupiter,  Life-guardsman, 
King  John,  Sultan,  and  Princess  Royal  (Lyne). 

Class  3.— 15s.  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriage,  Sic— 
Camilla,  Consort,  Van  Amburgh,  Enchantress,  Glory  of  the 
"West,  Ivanhoc,  Flash,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Monarcli, 
Amethyst,  Wildfire,  Mabel,  Prince  Albert,  Nymph,  Bridegroom, 
and  Sybil. 

All  the  plants  are  strong,  healthy,  and  well  established,  and 
•will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Nov.  23,  1844. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

W  ROGERS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Contract 
•  Planters,  &  Landscape  Gardeners,  Southampton, 
heg  respectfully  to  notify  that  their  Nursery  Stock  is  this  season 
unusually  fine,  and  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds  they  are 
enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  amount,  and  at  the  lowest 
price;  delivered  free  of  carriage  C'f  orderedjin  quantity)  per 
railway  to  Loudon,  or  by  steam-vessels  coastwise. 
SEEDLING. 

Spanish  Chesnut,  lyr.,'v 


Aah,  1  yr.,  is,  6tl. 
„    2  yrs.,  2s.  Qa. 
Beecfi,  1  yr.,  2s. 
Birch,  1  yr.,  2s. 


per 

1000. 


JOs. 

Pineastcr,  1  yr.,  2s.  2d. 
2  yrs.,  3s.  6d. 


r 


per 

000. 


Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  nurses  or  exposure  to 
the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1  yr.,  3s.,  2  yrs., 
7s.  6d.  per  looo. 

Oak,  the  true  *'  Durmast  *'  of  the  New  Forest  (Quercus  sessill- 
flora),  producing  timtier  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  species  of  the  English  Oak,  1  yr,, 
7s.  6d.,  2  yrs.  10s.,  3  yrs.  15s.  per  lOOO. 

TRANSPLANTED. 

Prices  and  samples  of  the  various  sizes  may  be  had  on 

application. 


AlJtr    . 

1 

2  It. 

Oak,  "Durmast,' 

'  En. 

Beech    ,        .        .     I 

2 

4  It. 

glish  . 

.     1     2 

,1  ft, 

Birch      .        .        .1 

2 

i  It. 

Turkey  . 

.     1      2 

.1  ft 

Ash        ,        .        .1 

2 

3  ft. 

Spruce  . 

.      1     2 

6  ft, 

Si.aoish  Chesnat  .     1 

2 

6  ft. 

Larch     • 

.     1     2 

3  ft. 

Elm       ...    1 

2 

3  It. 

Scotch  . 

.     1     2 

4  ft 

Poplar,  Blk.CoDada.  2 

i 

6  ft. 

Pineaster 
Sea. Pine 

1 
1 

2  ft. 
2  ft. 

If  100,000  of  any  one  sort  is  ordered,  a  deduction  from  these  prices 

will  be  made. 

Plants  for  Cover  or  Underwood. 

■Rhododendron  ponticum,  i  to  2  inches,  20s.  to  30s.  per  loOO. 

Ditto,  2  to  4  inches,  40s.  to  sOs.  per  1000  ;    4  to  6  inches,  60s. 

to  805.  per  1000;  1  foot,  20s.  per  100. 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  40s.  per  1000.     Game  are  remarkably  fond  of 

the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  a  handsome  flov.ering 

Erergreen. 
Common  Laurel,  20s,  to  40s.  per  1000. 
Comc-well  Willow,  4iis.  per  1000.    (Best  for  Underwood,) 
Furze,  lOs.  per  10l>0.     Broom,  10s.  per  1000. 
Elder,  common  black,  8s.  per  luo.    Excellent  for  sea  embank- 
ments.   Tamarisk,  8s.  per  100. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
A  great  Stock  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  large  growth, 

from  6  to  10  feet,  adapted  for  immediate  effect. 
Single  Camellias,  from  pots,  well  rooted,  50s.  to  75s.  per  100. 
Rose  stocks,  es.  per  loo,  from  cuttings  of  the  Bourbon  Dc  Lisle, 

on  which  all  kinds  take  freely  by  buds  and  grafts,  and  may 

be  grown  in  the  smallest  sized  pots. 
Double  Furze,  25s.  per  100.     Forms  a  beautiful  flowering  hedge. 
Double  Red  Thoin  ;  Double  White  do.;  Single  new  crimson, 

30s.  per  100.     Sea  Pine,  from  potg,  411s.  per  100. 
Ribes  sanguineum,  12s.  6;/.  perlOO.    Kalmia  latifolia,  40s.  per  100. 
Printed  Catalogues  and  Prices  of  their  general  stock  may  be 
hpd.     Gardeners  of  experience  and  ability  recommended. 

ROSES. 

]\|ESSRS.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berkhamp- 
-1-*^  itead,  Herts,  have  an  extensive  and  well-grown  Stock  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  which  they  are  enabled  to  offer  at 
the  lollowing  prices,  the. ■iclection  biingleft  entirely  to  them- 
selves, viz. . — 
DWARFS,  good  old  sorts  without  names,  on  own 

roots 30s.  per  ]00 

Ditto  ditto  with  nanics^  in  pairs,  on  own  roots  50s,  per  loo 
Ditto  superior  ditto  ....  12s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
STANDARDS,  first  rate  .  ■  .  .  .  loz.  per  lOO 
Ditto  ditto 24s,  to  30s.  per  doz. 

They  h»ve  also  an  immense  Stock  of  Roses  in  pots  for  green- 
house culture,  at  from  I8s.  to  30s,  per  doz.  Likewise  numerous 
others  at  a  much  lower  rate,  but  which  they  could  not  confi. 
denlly  recommend. 

Rose, Catalogues  for  1844-5  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
NurserieB,  mclosihg  a  2d.  postage  stamp. 

jjFentBeTkhampstead,  Nov,  20,  1844. 

JESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  Established  in 
1815,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foreeters,  or  Farm  BaiHffB,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
AU  communications  promptly  attended  to,^ 


KNAP  HILL  AND  BAGSHOT  NURSERIES. 
"VTOTICE. — The  Business  of  these  Nurseries,  since 
-L^  the  death  of  the  late  Michael  Waterer,  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  H,  and  J.  WATERER,  is  by  mutual  agreement  divided. 
The  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
HOSEA  WATERER,  and  that  at  BAGSHOT  by  JOHN  WA- 
TERER. it  will,  therefore, beofimportance,  to  prevent  confusion, 
that  correspondents  be  particular  in  the  address,  and  direct  letters 
intended  for  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  to  Hoska  Waterer,  Knap 
Hill,  near  Bagshot ;  and  those  fur  the  Bagshot  Nursery,  to  Johm 
Wati!RKr,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey, — November  23. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 

TMIE  above  PEA  possesses  advantages  over  every 
other  for  autumn  sowing,  being  quite  hardy,  very  prolific, 
and  much  larger  than  any  other  early  Pea.  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  25th  of  last  May.  "  Mr,  Shilling  has  sent  us  speci- 
mens of  his  New  Early  Grotto  Pea,  which  were  gathered  on  the 
20th  inst.  He  states  that  these  were  produced  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  on  Ihe  25th  of  last  November.  Judging 
from  the  sijecimens  sent,  this  is  a  fine,  large,  good-looking  Pea, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  early  variety." 

To  the  Market  Gardener  they  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Price  Is,  6i/,  per  quart,  10s.  per  peck. 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE,  which  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  last  year,  as  tlie  best  early  variety  grown.  Having 
saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  this  summer,  it  is  offered 
on  the  following  advantageous  terms  :  — Is.  6d,  per  oz.,  l6s.  p.  lb. 

Agents — Messrs.  Field  and  Cliild,  119,  Lower  Thames-street ; 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Noble,  152,  Fleet  street;  Mr.  J.  Kernan, 
4,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden;  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall  street,  London. 

Northwarnborough  Nursery,  Odiham,  Hants. 


DUTCH     HYACINTHS   for     forcing,     Single    and 
Double  at  4s.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Irises,  Jonquils,  Anemones  &  Ranunculuses ;   priced  Catalogues 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  from  Arthur  Cobbett's 
Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall. 
Double  Italian  Tuberose  roots  exoected  the  end  of  next  month. 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY,  SURREY. 

JOHN  WATERER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  to  his  unlimited  collection  of 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  which  are  this  season  unusually  well 
set  with  bloom  buds,  particularly  those  for  forcing,  comprising, 
— Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Ledums, 
Daphne  cneorum,  &c.  Also  those  of  larger  sizes,  among  which 
may  be  had  Rhododendron,  Catawbienae,  and  many  other  fine 
varieties;  Kalmia  latifolia.  Magnolias,  of  sorts  ;  Azalea  coccinea 
major,  and  aurantia,  &c.,  &c.,  from  3  to  6  feet,,  which  are  fine 
objects  for  single  specimens  or  borders,  boing  bushy  to  the 
ground.  J.  W.  begs  to  recommend  his  unrivalled  Stock  of 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  18  inches  to  4  feet;  also  about  200,  4  to  9 
feet,  bushy  to  the  ground,  very  handsome  for  Lawns;  the  whole 
of  them  warranted  to  move  safely.  Also  about  6000  Spanish 
Chesnuts,  4  to  6  feet;  56,000 Larch  Firs,  2  to 4  feet;  50,000  Birch, 
3  to  4  feet;  the  whole  of  which  may  be  had  at  moderate 
prices,    N.B. — Planting  done  by  contract. 

Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  3^  milea  from  Farnborough  Station, 
South  Western  Railway. 


TO  PEAR-GROWERS. 

OENE  LANGELIER,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 

-3-*-  CLARENDON  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIER,  JERSEY, 
Begs  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  Pear-growers  to  his  new 
PEAR,  named  "  LANGELIER'S  BEURRE'  "  of  first-rate  merit  j 
perfectly  melting  ripe  in  January  ;  shape  of  Napoleon,  but  larger 
in  size  ;  standard,  tree  very  vigorous  ;  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
Pears  known,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  recommended  by  R.  L., 
as  his  motive  for  advertising  it  is  not  for  thesake  of  publishing, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  general,  to  whom  he  is  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  useful  ;  of  which 
*'VonMonLeon  Le  Clerc  "  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
having  proved  itself  as  it  was  represented,  and  given  universal 
satisfaction.  The  trees  of  this  Superb  New  Beurr6  are  small 
and  limited  in  number,  and  the  price  will  be  21s.;  if  6  trees  are 
ordered,  7  will  be  sent ;  no  discount  will  be  allowed  to  the  trade, 
and  to  the  trade  only  will  8  plants  be  lent  for  6  ;  the  number  is 
very  limited.  R.  L.  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  to 
this  day  numbers  of  "  Von  Mon  Leon  Le  Clerc  "  remain  unpaid 
for,  consequently  none  will  be  sent  to  unknown  correspondents , 
except  for  ready  cash,  or  post  office  order. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  planting,  R.  L.  wishes  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  his  acknowledged  unrivalled  Col- 
lection, of  which  a  List  may  be  had  by  pre-paid  letter,  and  begs 
to  state  that  nothing  is  sent  from  his  Establishment  except 
proved  fruit,  unless  requested.  R.  L.  also  wishes  to  obtain  at- 
tention to  a  small  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  OAKS,  among 
which  will  be  found  a  great  variety ;  they  are  fine  and  healthy, 
2  years  old,  about  18  inches  to  2J  feet  high,  fit  for  planting  or 
potting,  price  20s.  per  100.  Also,  fine  IvIDNEY  POTATOES, 
superior  in  flavour  and  produce  to  the  Ash-leaf;  the  sample,  extra 
fine,  6s.  6d.  for  34lbs.  weight,  as  not  less  than  that  quantity  will 
he  sent. 


TO    THE    PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAiND.— TRUE    HIGHLAND 
PINE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
remind  such  of  the  Planters  of  England  as  are  anxious  to 
enhance  the  beauty  end  value  of  their  estates,  that  he  is  now 
sending  out  plants  of  this  recently  introduced  and  very  desir- 
able timber-tree,  at  the  undermentioned  prices; — 

Single  plants,  strong  and  well  rooted    .        .    GrZ.  each. 
Strong  plants,  20  inches  high         .        .        ,    5s.  per  100. 

Do.  18         „  ...  30s.  per  1000. 

Smaller-sized  plants  .        .    from  10s.  to  20^.        „ 

For  introducing  this  tree  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  were  awarded  several  premiums  by  the  Highland  and 
AgricuUurnl  Society  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  common  Pine.  In  its  old  age  it  assumes  in  a  great  measure 
the  darksome  grandeur  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  there- 
fore invaluable  for  planting  in  masses  throughout  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  distant  landscapes.  Sir  Waller  Scott 
describes  it  as  presenting  much  of  "the  bold  and  contorted 
figure  of  the  Oak  ;*'  and  the  Quarterly  Review  recommends  it 
as  an  acquisition  to  ciiurchyards  and  cemeteries.  It  i3  highly 
esteemed  for  all  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  its  wood. 

N.B.— J.  G.  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  all  his  potted 
plants;  but  as  the  others  have  excellent  roots,  there  is  no  risk 
in  removing  them.  A  supply  in  pots  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
lOs.  each.  Araucaria  imbricata,  Pinus  excelsa,  &c.  &c.  oa 
reasonable  terms. 


JB.  SMITH,  having  purchased  the  rare  and  valuable 
•  STOCK-IN-TRADE  of  the  executors  of  his  late  father, 
begs  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
he  intends  carrying  on  the  Business  as  hitherto,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  by  their  kind  commands,  which  shall  ever 
meet  his  best  attention.  A  choice  collection  of  Rhododendrons, 
Azalea  Indicas,  Hardy  Azaleas  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Liliums,  &c.,  including  the  most  novel 
and  approved  varieties  ;  a  priced  list  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application.  A  liberal  discount  for  cash.  A  remittance  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents  is  solicited. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey,  Nov.  23, 


C    WALTERS,  Florist,   Hilperton,/ Wilts,  respect- 

^»  fully  offers  to  Public  notice  his  Seedling  GERANIUM 
ECLIPSE,  a  very  large  bold  delicate  (lower,  with  great  sub- 
stance, pure  white,  with  dark  spot,  veined  with  intense  bright 
crimson  ;  habit  erect  and  bold,  making  it  conspicuous  among 
any  number.     Plants  10s.  Grf.  each. 

Also  a  very  superior  Seedling  Petunia,"  Pink  Pet,"  one  of  the 
best  Self's,  possessing:  tiie  properties  so  deficient  in  Selfs— round- 
ness and  substance— with  a  beautiful  rose  pink  colour;  free 
bloomer,  holding  its  blooms  up  well.  Cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.     Plantsin  Ai>ril,  3s.  Srf.  each. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

RICHARD  MITTON.  Nurseryman,  Pontefract, 
being  about  to  clear  off  five  Acres  of  Nursery  Stock,  con- 
sisting of  Forest  and  Fruit-trees,  Evergreen  and  Flowering- 
Shrubs,  &c„  begs  to  offer  the  same  at  unusually  low  prices. 
Particulars  may  be  had  on  application. — Pontefract,  Nov.  23. 

^  DAHLIAS.—"  BEESWING."  ~ 

WC.  DRUMMOND  having  purchased  the  entire 
•  stock  of  the  above  greatly-admired  and  splendid 
Flower,  raised  by  Charles  Sainsbury,  Esq.,  Swainswick,  near 
Bath,  for  100  Guineas,  W.  C.  Drumsiond  begs  to  announce 
that  lie  will  be  ready  to  supply  strong  healthy  plants  the  fi,rst 
week  in  May,  IB45,  at  lOs  6rf.  each,  height  4  feet.  It  is  quite 
new  In  colour,  being  a  very  dark-shaded  red  ;  a  large  size  well 
up  in  the  centre,  of  great  depth  of  petals  beautifully  cupped  and 
very  constant,  and  second  to  no  Dahlia  in  the  world.  Wherever 
a  stand  of  6  or  3  blooms  is  shown,  "Beeswing"  must  be  one  of 
them.  The  numerous  Prizes  it  has  obtained,  as  well  as  from 
the  high  opinion  expressed  by  the  very  best  judges  who  have 
seen  it  exhibited  and  growing.  W.  C.  D.  anticipates  that  it  will 
give  more  satisfaction  than  any  Dahlia  hitherto  sent  out.  It 
has  been  placed  a  first-class  flower  at  the  following  places,  in 
IS  13  ■.—4,  Bath  ;  4  Seedling  Prizes,  and  in  three  winning  stands; 
Bristol,  1  do.,  and  in  2  do.  stands ;  Chippenham,  ]  do.,  and  in 
1  do.  stand;  Tliornbury,  the  Plate  Prize;  a  prize  at  Chelms- 
ford ;  Stonchenge,  1  ;  and  first  Prize  Self  do. ;  and  one  of  the 
six  first-class  flowers  placed  by  the  Judges  at  the  Grand  Dahlia 
Show,  Bazaar,  Baker-street,  London.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
flower  will  appear  in  the  first  Number  of  the  "  West  of  England 
Floristii'  Magazine,"  to  be  published  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1845,  at  No.  6,  New  King-street,  Bath.  A  list  of  Nurserymen 
who  have  given  orders  for  "Beeswing"  will  appear  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chonicle,  January,  1845.  W.  C.  D.  will  be  happy  to 
make  a  match  with  "Bceswi^g"  against  any  six  named 
Dahlias  for  i;.  per  bloom,  to  be  shown  at  the  Grand  Metropo- 
litan Show,  in  Sept.  1845. 

Alice  Hawthorn,  n  beautiful  dear  white,  with  a  rosy  purpla 
tip,  which  has  obtained  4  Seedling  Prizes,  and  in  7  winning 
stands,  is  a  most  perfect  form,  well  up  in  the  centre,  cupped, 
and  agood  show  flower;  heiglit,  4  feet.  Plants  in  May,  10s.  &d. 
N.B. —A  few  ground  roots  will  be  sent  out  of  this  flower  in  ex- 
change for  anything  new  and  good,  at  3/.  per  root. 

Weston  Road,  Bath. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 
NEWTON  AND  UPTON  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 

WE  respectfully  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  others,  t-i  our  EXTENSIVE  and 
very  SUPERIOR  STOCK  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted 
FOREST  TREES,  now  growing  at  our  Nurseries  as  above, 
which  comprises  all  ages  and  sizes  of  Larch,  Scotch,  Spruce, 
Silver  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs ;  O^iks,  Alder,  Elms,  Ash,  Beech, 
Birches,  Chesnuts,  Hazel,  Hornbeam,  Sycamore,  Poplars, 
Piivet,  Hollies,  Thorn  Quicksets,  &c.  &c. 

Having  for  a  series  ot  years  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  rearing  of  FRUIT  TREES,  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  our  present  Fruit  Tree  Grounds  are  thoroughly  stocked 
with  fine  well-rooted  Trees  of  every  description,  suitable  for  Wall3 
aud  Orchards,  and  such  as  we  can  with  much  confidence  re- 
commend, being  all  correctly  named,— so  desirable  to  Fruit 
Tree  purchasers. 

In  our  ROSE  department,  we  cultivate  all  the  most  esteemed 
varieties,  annually  adding  such  New  Kinds  as  are  considered 
first-rate,  either  in  their  formation,  colour,  or  perfuine.  And 
in  the  training  of  our  Standards,  Half  Standards,  &c.  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  graft  on  carefully  selected  and  healthy 
stocks. 

The  other  parts  of  our  Nurseries  also  abound  with  full  col- 
lections of  the  Pinus  Tribe,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants, 
American  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Greenhouse  and 
Orchidoeous  Plants,  Dahlias,  Cdrnalions,  Pinks,  Tulip'*,  Ver- 
benas.  Lobelias,  Pansies,  and  every  other  article  connected 
with  the  Nussery  business. 

We  have  now  ON  SALE,  at  our  Warehouse  in  Chester, 
Winter  Vetches,  Winter  Oats,  and  Rye,  several  newly  im- 
ported Seed  Wheats,  &c. ;  Italian  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  this  being 
the  proper  season  to  plant  Hyacinths,  &c.  in  pots  and  glasses. 

Orders  will  command  our  utmost  attention. 

FRANCIS  &  JAMES  DICKSON— 
who  have  at  present  on  their  list  a  number  of  experienced 
Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  and  Wood  Foresters,  whose  cha- 
racters and  abilities  may  be  strictly  relied  on. 

November  20,  1644, 

*»*  Plantations  Contracted  for  to  any  extent. 


NAMED  TULIPS  for  SALE.— Six  Beds  of  40  rows, 
or  280  roots  each,  and  each  Bed  containing  about  14U 
varieties.  Catalogues  and  prices  may  be  had  on  prepaid  appli- 
cation to  W.M.  Pattin'son,  Etterby  Hill,  near  Carlisle. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

LAVENDER  HILL  NURSERY,  WANDSWORTH  ROAD. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  OF  EXTENSIVE    NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Pamplin,  to  sell\ 
by  Public  Auction  on  the  premises.  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  "Wands-i 
worth-road,  near  London,  onMonday,  Dec.  2d,  and  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock  on  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  EXTENSIVE  and 
VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  large  quantity  of  1 
the  finest  IlardyEvergreensof  all  sizes  (which remove  particularly 
well  out  of  this  ground);  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
American  Plants  ;  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants;  large  and  small  Ca- 
mellias ;  a  very  capital  collection  of  Ferns,  some  of  which  are  of 
extreme  rarity  ;  Garden  Frames  and  Lights;  Shop  Fixtures  and: 
general  Fittings  of  a  Seed  sliop  and  Counting-house;  Stock  of  Seeds  J 
of  the  present  Harvest ;  Garden  Implements,  a  useful  Horse, " 
Carts,  Barrows,  &c.;  several  thousand  yards  of  Box  Edging;  about 
200  Pollard  Willows  with  their  lop  and  top;  Evergreen  and  other: 
Hedges;  also  some  growing  Crops,  as  jNlangoU  Wurzel  and; 
Turnips  ;  together  with  many  useful  articles. 

The  whole  will  be  sold  without  the  least  reserve,  the  premises 
having  been  disposed  of  for  other  purposes,  and  must  be  cleared 
before  Christmas. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  may  be 
had  on  the  premises;  at  most  of  the  Seedshops  in  London;  at 
No.  45,  Frith-street,  Soho;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex. 


TO  AMATEUR  DAHLIA  GROWERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  at  a  very  low  price,  the 
property  of  an  Amateur,  upwards  of  300  Ground  and 
Pot  Roots  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the  best  sorts  of  the  old 
varieties,  and  a  number  of  the  most  approved  new  varieties, 
such  as  Standard  of  Perfection,  Nonpareil,  Lady  St.  Maur.Lady 
Antrobus,  and  Emma  Noke,  &c.  Persons  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  above,  may  have  every 
information  they  require,  by  applying  to  Y.  Z.,  prepaid,  Post- 
office,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire, 
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TO  THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  ROSES. 

T~)    B.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenbam  Rosery,  Bungay,  Suf- 

XV.   folk,  begs  to  offer   the  following  choica   PERPETUAL 

K^ncpa      '^ood  dwarf  plants,  own  roots,  suitable  for  pot  cultute 

<?r  trfl^ciitiilff  Pto  the  open  borders. 

'or  tranfiFiamiD^  1^  ^  BOURBON. 


lAricie  .       -,        , 
Anbernon    -. 
Augustin  MoutHielet 
Cterasntme  SerlDge 

,,  Duval 

Dr.  Mars     . 

3>ac  d'Anmale     .        .  2 

Dcchesse  de  Nemours  2 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  2 

Sari  Talbot ...  2 

Fulgorie       .        .        .  1 

Julie  Dupout        .         .  2 

LaRcine  {strong  plants)  7 

a:,Qdy  Alice  PeeL  .         .  5 

Lady  Fordwich  .        .  1 

Lane-   ....  3 

Madame  Laffay  .         .  2 

Melanie  Coma    .        .  3 

Mrs.  Elliot  ...  2 

Prince  de  Galles.        .  3 

Prudence  Rcesea         .  2 

Keine  de  la  Guillotiere  2 

Rivers  (Laffiy's)          .  2 
■William  Jesse 


2#.  6d, 


2    6 

0 


4cidalie 
XUreii'  •  •  •  • 
Anna  Beluz?  •  • 
Armosa  i  '  ' 
Ceres  e  . 

Crimson  Globe  .  • 
Dumont  de  Courset  . 
Dabourg 

Gloire  de  Rosamene   . 
,,         Paris     . 
„        Gmllotierre 
Lilacea  grandiflora     . 
Madame  Nerard . 
Madame  Aubis    ■ 
Mantcau    de    Jeanne 

d'Arc 
Paul  Joseph 
Pbcenis 
Prusetpiue  . 
Queen  of  Bourbon 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmai^ 

son  (strong:  planto)  . 
Splendens     . 
Thaiffait 


ls.6d. 

2  0 

2  6 

1  e 

3  6 

2  a 

T  6 

i  5 

1  6 
7  6 

2  6 

2  6 
1  6 

3  0 


Cloth  of  Gold  (Noisette)  strong  plants,  7^.5^. 

Choice  Roses  selected  from  various  classes:— Dwarf  Stand- 
ards, 1-25.  per  dozen;  do.,  superior  kinds,  13s.  j  Standards,  ISs. 
per  dozen  ;  do.,  most  superior,  30s. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Plants  gratis, 
to  compensate  fnr  distant  carria-je.— Hcdenham.  Nov.  23,  1844. 


rpHE    FILBY.    or    FASTOLFF    RASPBERRY.— 
-L    At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  nci  >hbour- 
,    hood  of  Yarmouth,  T.  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  history  of 
this  realiv  excellent  Raspberry  to  the  public.     In  the  year  1S14 
Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby,  a  place  lying  between  Norwich  ami 
Yarmouth,  discovered  a  Raspberry  plant  growing  under  an  old 
Laurel  hedge  in  his  garden.     His  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
enl  he  soon  found  it  to  be  a  superior  and  delicious  variety,  so 
■   that  in  a  short  time   every  other  sort  was   ejected  from  his 
I   garden,  and  this  alone  cultivated.    It  was  not,  however,  till 
i    1324  that  he  allowed  his  gardener  to  part  with  it,  who  then  gave 
!  -canes  to  his  neighbours,  and  by  this  meai.a  it  got  to  be  culti- 
;   vated  in  Caistor,  Ormsby,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  name  of  the  Filby  Raspberry,  to  the  excln. 
sion   of  all  other  sorts.     It  has  latterly  often   been  called  the 
Caistor  Raspberry,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  growing  it  in 
that  parish.    In  Caistoi  is  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  iliat  formerly 
belonged  to  the  FastolfiF  family:  the  latter  name  was  given  to 
■the  variety  by  Youell  and  Co.,  when  they  first  began  to  sell  the 
canes.    The  fruit  upon  which   Dr.   Lindley  pronounced  his 
opinion  was  gathered  in  tbe  Filby  garden,  now  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Lpcas,  who  authorises  and  permits  the  publication 
of  the   above  facts;   and  has  also  permitted  his  Gardener  to 
supply  the  Canes  alter  this  date  to  T.  RIVERS  only. 

Canes  are  sold  at  29s.  per  100,  or  Gs.  per  score,  carriage  paid 
to  London.  Charge  for  package,  lor  small  .parcels,  6rf  ,  for 
Targe  do.,  is,  to  \s.6d.  Orders  to  any  amount  caii'*oe  executed, 
The  Trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. 

SawbndgewoTth,  Herts,  Nov.  2^,  194-(^ 


SATURDAY,  NOrEMBER  23,  I844! 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
SATfao.T,     Nov.  23    Roya]  Botanic  .        .       .       4  p.m. 

Fridat,         Nov.  39     Boianical 8  r.n, 

'^' ^jisMDAT,  Nov.  27    tiocieiv  of  Ana     ....         8  p.m. 
FiuD(T,         Not. 29    Botanical      .....        8p.m. 


MoxDAT,        Dee.  S  .    Entoinoloijical 


When  we,  a  few  weeks  since,  invited  the  attention 
■of  our  readers  to  some  supposed  cases  of  the  trans- 
aiUTATios  OK  conN,  we  were  not  awaVe  that  so  many 
Buch  instances  were  on  record.  Thanks,  however, 
to  our  correspondents,  we  have  now  before  us  several 
statements  as  to  one  kind  of  plant  changing  to 
another,  so  that  tlie  inquiry  seems  more  than  ever  to 
be  worth  following  up.  Not  that  we  anticipate  a 
confirmation  of  these  stories,  for  they  do  appear  most 
incredible,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things ; 
yet,  as  we  have  before  observed,  some  very  recent 
and  most  astounding  instances  of  change,  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  Oats  into  Rye,  have  occurred,  con- 
cerning which  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  knowing  what  more  may  be  behind. 

Mr.  Uarwin,  who  agrees  with  us  that  so  curious  a 
subject  is  well  worth  investigation,  "  even  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  only  a  history  of  error,"  jioints 
ot]t  a  passage  in  I>r.  J.  Anderson's  "Recreations,"  &c. 
{vol.  ii.  p.  238)  for  the  year  1800,  where  he  remarks 
on  an  extract  from  a  Dutch  journal,  in  which  it  is 
said,  that  a  countryman  sowed  Oats  and  cut  them 
green  three  limes,  and  that  "  in  the  ensuing  spring 
only  a  few  stalks  set  out  any  fresh  shoots,  and  these 
were  good  Rye."  L)r.  Anderson  atlcnpt"!  to  explain 
this  by  supposing  that  seeds  of  both  grains  were  in 
the  ground,  and  that  the  Hye,  from  being  the 
hardier  plant,  alone  survived  the  winter;  and  he 
concludes  by  exclaiming,  "  What  a  bonfire  it  would 
make  if  all  the  books  which  record  such  experiments 
were  burnt  at  once!"  Jiut  IJr.  Anderson  knew 
nothing  of  the  modern  facts  iiVjove  alluded  to. 

Another  correspondent  finds  the  following  in  the 
"Million  of  I'acu,"  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  p.  15.) : 
— "  ISarley  in  rainy  seasons  or  years  degenerates  into 
Oals  ;  and  Oals  in  dry  seasons  change  into  Harley. 
These  facU,  related  by  I'liny,  Galen,  and  Alatthiolus, 
have  been  confirmed  by  tne  experiments  of  natu- 
ralists.—,S7.  Pierre" 

Of  all  (he  statements,  however,  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  subject,  the  most  remarkable  arc 
those  of  a  Or.  Weisscnborn,  wliicli  wore  [lublislicil 
by  ibc  late  Mr.  l.oudon  in  his  "  iVIa^'aziiio  of  Natci- 
rat  History,"  in  the  year  IB.'J7,  and  from  which  the 
following  are  extract*,  with  gome  verbal  aheratlons  :— 


"Within  the  last  few  vears  two  experiments  of  this 
sort  have  been  made  wi'th  more  than  common  care. 
One  was  in  Livonia.  In  the  middle  of  a  Cabbage- 
garden,  a  bed  of  12  feet  square  was  carefully  dug 
and  pulverised,  and  sown  about  the  end  of  June, 
1836,  with  picked  Oats.  The  blade  sprang  not  par- 
ticularly well,  and  was  thin,  as  the  seed  had  suf- 
fered from  frost  in  the  preceding  autumn.  It  was 
cut,  for  the  first  time,  when  part  of  it  had  already 
begun  to  form  a  shoot.  The  second  mowing  took 
olace  in  autumn.  This  year,  the  second  of  the  expe- 
riment, the  bed  is  covered  with  ne;]'i'j  ^5"=-"'?';';^; 
thoufh  fewer  in  number  than  the  Oat-plants,  Wu... ., 
stoocfon  the  bed  last  yedr." 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  tieut.-Col.  de  Schau- 
roth,  who  five  years  previously  had  found  this  e.xpe- 
riment  succeed  seven  times,  and  that  in  every  case 
Rye  had  sprung  from  Oats,  when  the  latter,  during 
the  first  season,  had  been  prevented  forming  stalks. 
Col.  de  Schauroth  had  been  averse  to  publish  his  ob- 
servations, from  his  dislike  to  controversy ;  but  as  he 
was  fully  satisfied  about  the  truth  of  the  phasnome- 
non,  "heaskedme,"saysDr.  Weisenhorn,  "to  repeat 
the  experiment ;  I  delayed  doing  so  till  [  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  sowing  Oats  on  ground  which  had 
neither  yielded  a  ci'op  of  Rye,  nor  had  been  manured 
with  litter  for  a  long  time  previously.  Three  years 
ago,  however,  I  ploughed  up  a  paddock  in  which  tliere 
had  been  nothing  grown  but  Grass  for  the  last  15 
or  20  years.  It  was  planted  with  Potatoes  for  two 
years,  and  the  third  spring,  sown  with  Oats  and  Lu- 
cerne, which  were  fed  off  by  sheep,  so  that  none  of 
the  Oat-plants  could  run  to  ear.  During  the  severe 
spring  of  the  present  year,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oats  were  destroyed  ;  but  when  the  Lucerne  had  at- 
tained a  sufficient  size  to  be  fed  by  sheep,  itwasfound 
intermixed  with  a  great  many  healthy  Rye-plants, 
just  in  ear.  It  appears  unnecessaiy  that  the  Oats 
should  be  sown  about  midsummer  day ;  and  it  is 
very  natural  that  the  Rye-plants  should  be  fewer 
than  those  of  the  Oats,  because  all  summer  Corn  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  during  winter." 

These  statements  were  made  in  1837.  In  the 
following  year  Dr.  Weissenhorn  again  brought  the 
subject  before  the  public,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History."  "  With  refer- 
ence," he  says,  "to  uiS  transformation  of  Oats  into 
Rye,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  lias  not  .O.'uy  been 
verified  by  new  experiments,  but  we  have  caused 
beds  to  be  sown  with  Oats,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  convince  disbelievers,  by  producing  Rye  stalks 
which  have  sprung  from  the  crown  that  still  shows 
the  withered  leaves  of  the  Oat  plant  of  the  previous 
year.  I  repeat  that  this  transformation  does  take 
place,  if  Oats  are  sown  very  late  (about  midsummer- 
day),  and  cut  twice  as  green  fodder  before  shooting 
into  ear ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Oat-plants  do  not  die  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  but  are  changed  in  the  following  spring 
into  Rye,  forming  stalks  which  cannot  be  known 
from  those  of  the  finest  winter  Rye.  We  must  ex- 
pect that  this  fact  will  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
mere  assertion,  and  there  are  others  who  are  still  in 
doubt  about  it;  the  latter,  however,  own  that  they 
either  have  not  made  the  experiment,  or  have  sown 
their  Oats  too  early,  and,  therefore,  had  cut  them 
oftener  than  twice,  in  order  to  prevent  their  running 
to  ear,  whereby  the  plant  loses  the  power  of  surviv- 
ing the  winter,  and  of  being  transformed  into  Rye. 
I  cannot  notice  such  adversaries  as  reject  the  result 
without  having  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  or 
who  rest  then-  opposition  on  experiments  that  have  not 
been  conducted  in  the  right  manner.  Let  any  one 
.WW  Oats  ditring  the  latter  half  of  June,  and  the  trans- 
farmntinn  in  question  will  certainli/  iahe  place  !  The 
time  of  sowing  the  Oats  did  not  formerly  appear  of 
paramount  importance,  nor  was  it  believed  that  it 
could  make  any  difference  whether  the  Oats  were 
cut  more  than  twice;  in  consequence  of  which  a  few 
experiments  have  failed.  Now,  however,  we  must 
conclude,  that  if  the  transformation  occasionally  takes 
■place  with  Oats  that  have  been  sown  too  early,  that 
is  merely  an  accident  depending  on  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  weather,  or  other  accidental  circumstances  ; 
whereas  the  result  is  quite  certain  if  the  Oats  are 
sown  towards  the  end  of  .rune.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry 
about  that  time,  one  of  the  reporters  on  the  subject,  to 
the  Agri.Soc.  of  Coburg( Lieut.  Donauer),  concludes 
from  an  experiment  he  made  in  18.'37,  that  one  water- 
ing, so  as  to  enable  the  Oats  to  germinate,  may  be  re- 
commended ;  although  if  this  be  done  repeatedly,  the 
high  t'jiijpcrature  of  the  scasun  will  cause  tlic  plants 
to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cut  them  three  times  when  about  LI  foot  high, 
to  prevent  their  forming  tlicir  car,  whereby  the 
object  would  be  wholly  or  partially  lost.  If,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  doubt  the  fact,  there  he  found 
people  wlio  pity  ua  because  we  trust  more  to  actual 
ox|ierirneiit  llian  to  theory,  we  shoulil  almost  feel 
tempted  (o  pity  theorists,  whose  sclf-sullicieucy  has 
prevented  them  from  thoroughly  investigating  an 


important  phenomenon  which  was  noticed  so  many 
years  ago.  Nor  can  we  commend  the  discernment 
of  such  as  are  unable  to  discover  in  the  plants  in 
question,  both  the  preceding  year's  dry  stubble,  and 
leaves  of  the  Oats,  and  the  Iresh  stalks  and  leaves  of 
the  Rye,  which  latter  form  in  May  upon  the  crown 
of  the  Oat  plant,  and  produce  fine  winter  Rye. 
The  Society  takes  credit  to  itself  for  perseverance, 
in  having  struggled  against  the  opinion  of  the  public 
for  several  years,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact  which 
no  physiologist  would  believe,  because  people  are 
always  apt  to  confound  the  laws  of  Nature  with  those 
of  their  systems." 

„        ■     '  ■  =tate  of  the  case,  as  far  as  is  at  present 

sueh  l9  tUB  ~. 

known.  We  canhot  cOndlutle  our  relation  of  thegft 
strange  stories  better  than  in  the  words  of  Dh 
Weissenhorn  himself.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "  with 
a  view  of  engaging  anybody  to  believe  the  alleged 
transformation,  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader  to  the  above  observations,  but  merely 
from  a  wish  to  relate  a  curious  phenomenon  whose 
frequent  recurrence  can  hardly  be  doubted,  on 
account  of  the  mass  and  respectability  of  the  evidence 
now  before  the  public  ;  and  the  cause  of  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  it  appears  not  altogether  irrational 
to  inquire  into,  by  repeating  the  same  experiment  in 
various  localities." 

We  wish  we  could  persuade  a  few  gardeners  to 
bear  these  statements  in  mind,  and  to  make  the 
trial  next  year,  when  midsummer  arrives.  It  is  a 
question  much  more  likely  to  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily in  a  garden  than  in  a  farm. 


ON  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  the  pruning  season  is  at  hand,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  Pear  pruning,  more  especially  tbe  new 
Flemish  kinds  ;  as  also  a  brief  account  of  their  general 
management  as  pursued  by  me  for  the  last  eight  or  teu 
years. 

It  is  notorious  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  conversant 
in  gardening  affairs,  that  by  the  old  method  of  close 
spurring,  the  trees  on  walls  became  gradually  barrea 
with  their  advance  in  age:  this  barrenness  proceeding 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  the  extremities,  until  at 
last  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  walling  would  be 
occupied  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dozens  of  Pears,  hanging 
at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots. 

Now  the  loss  of  walling,  which  of  itself  is  no  trifle, 
was  not  all  in  this  case.  The  tree  had  to  undergo  a 
thorough  revision  every  year,  at  stated  periods,  not  with 
any  hope  of  inducing  the  tree  to  become  in  any  way 
more  prolific,  but  to  keep  Up  tb?  decent  appearance  of 
the  wall. 

The  habits  of  the  Pear  being  duly  considered,  and  the 
circumstance  of  such  limited  powers  of  leaf,  with  unli- 
mited powers  of  root,  being  taken  into  consideration, 
who  could  wonder  at  such  results  ?  A  wall  of  trees 
treated  in  this  way,  if  it  could  be  placed  on  the  ground 
in  a  horizontal  position  (with  the  trees  attached),  would 
be  no  bad  representation  of  a  coppice  in  miniature  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  principal  points  of  management  bear  no  small 
resemblance.  To  excite  the  woody  principle  is  the  sura 
result  in  both  coses  ;  but  change  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Hazel  coppice ;  let  the  trees  grow  up  free  from  the 
pruning  knife,  and  consequently  suffer  the  elaborating 
powers  to  reach  or  overtake  the  absorbing  ones,  and  the 
result  will  be  Nuts,  instead  of  crate-wood  or  faggot-ties. 

In  the  case  of  wall  Pear-trees,  an  objection  of  a  se- 
rious appearance  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  :  I  mean  the 
exclusion  of  light  by  suffering  the  tree  to  remain  uq- 
pruned.  There  is,  however,  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
affair,  as  I  have  proved  by  experience.  The  root  must 
be  limited — the  power  of  making  shoots  placed  under 
control.  Itis  well  known  that  the  absorbing  powers  of 
the  Fig  are  so  great  in  our  humid  climate,  that  all  good 
cultivators  take  care  to  limit  its  roots,  without  which,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  success  ;  and  the  leaf  by  this  process 
being  much  reduced  in  size,  the  exclusion  of  light  is  by 
no  means  so  great.  Now  the  tender  Flemish  Peara  are 
in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as  the  Fig,  if  left  un- 
controlled at  the  root  ;  the  elaboration  of  the  tree,  and 
fructifying  sap  is  ever  in  arrears. 

In  stating  my  practice,  I  will  begin  with  the  young 
trees  from  grafts.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  transplant  them 
annually,  if  possible,  commencing  with  the  young  plant 
in  the  autumn  succeeding  the  grafting  season.  My  ob- 
ject is  to  exchange  tap  roots  for  fibrous  ones,  and  con- 
sequently prepare  them  for  a  system  of  complete  root- 
control  ;  thoroughly  ripened  and  short-jointed  wood 
here  the  ot»ject  to  be  obtained  ;  and  the  .next  and  im 
portant  object  with  rae  is  to  prepare  mounds  of  brick  or 
stone  on  which  to  place  them  in  their  final  destination. 

The  subsoil  must  of  course  be  free  from  any  lodge- 
ment of  water,  and  if  not  naturally  so,  I  of  coarse  in- 
troduce drainage.  The  soil  I  use,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  best  adapted,  as  coupled  with  my  shallow  border 
syutem,  is  u  strong  and  rather  clayey  loam  from  old 
pastures,  wliicli,  if  the  pnstui-e  abound  in  soil,  may  bo 
dug,  turf,  soil  and  all,  about  six  inches  in  depth. 

My  plutfurms  uie about  six  feet  square,  and  the  fresh 
dug  loam  is  rough  chopped,  and  tumbled  in  without 
farther  ceremony  ;  no  manure  or  vegetable  matter  of 
any  kind  is  mixed  witliit,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  quito 
su[)crfluouH — nay,  injurious.  'J'he  surface  of  my  plat- 
forms, before  I  introduce  the  soil,  in  about  nine  inches 
below  the  ground  level,  and  the  soil  when  filled  in  is  one 
foot  in  depth,  and  consequently   elevated  three  incbet 
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above  the  gurface  ;  this  will  appear  much  too  shallow 
for  the  lovers  of  deep  borders,  but  I  am  borne  out  in  the 
practice  by  facts,  as  trees  thus  treated  have  borne  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  hot  and  dry  periods  without  flinching. 
Besides,  who  that  understands  the  permanent  character 
of  stiff  yellow  loaras,  ■would  fear  a  period  of  drought  in 
this  case,  provided  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  apply  top- 
dressinga  ?  These  last,  if  rightly  applied  in  emergencies, 
■will,  under  the  above  circumstances,  give  the  trees  the 
most  perfect  immunity  from  any  evil  consequences 
arising  from  dry  weather. 

I  have  every  assurance  that  it  would  be  very  good 
policy  to  mix  lumps  of  stone,  mortar,  charcoal, or  bricks, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  loam,  after  Mr. 
Hoare's  manner;  but  in  this  case  1  should  increase  th(» 
depth  from  one  foot  to  one.  fonf  rIx  inp''-g  .  t|jg  probable 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  lengthen  the  durability  of  the 
tree.  However,  I  will  guarantee  the  trees,  without  this, 
to  last  a  person's  lifetime,  provided  the  plan  is  done 
justice  to  in  all  respects. 

Steady,  yet  permanent  action  of  root  should  he  borne 
in  mind  as  the  main  object ;  also  a  free  early  action  in 
the  spring,  which  is  promoted  by  keeping  the  volume  of 
roots  vrithin  the  reach  of  solar  hedt,  thereby  insuring 
early  made  wood,  together  with  early  rest,  and  of  course 
well-ripened  wood. 

In  adverting  to  my  mode  of  pruning,  which  may  of 
course  be  divided  under  the  heads  summer  and  winter, 
I  may  state  that  it  is  exactly  tlie  same  for  wall  Pears  as 
for  espaliers.  I  have  a  different  mode  from  most  Pear- 
growers  of  training  roy  wall  Pears,  which  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  ;  first,  however,  disclaiming  all  idea  of 
■wisbiDg  it  to  be  thought  the  only  good  mode.  I  may 
merely  say  that  it  answers  most  completely  in  practice, 
and  is  altogether  as  simple  as  efficient.  The  difference 
between  drill-cropping  and  broadcast  is  quite  familiar  to 
all  your  readers:  just  such,  and  for  similar  reasons,  is  the 
difference  between  my  mode  of  training  Pears  on  walls 
and  that  commonly  practised.  Instead  of  training  the 
epray  all  over  the  wall,  I  tie  it  down  on  the  main  leaders, 
using  them  as  a  trellis. 

My  leading  shoots,  however,  are  further  apart  than  ia 
usual,  being  laid  in  at  the  distance  of  four  bricks  apart, 
or,  in  fact,  about  13  inches.  This  mode  exposes  a  good 
deal  of  naked  surface  of  wall  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  for  the  accumulation  of  solar  warmth, 
which,  of  course,  radiates  on  the  shoots  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  as,  through  copings  of  a  foot,  it  cannot  escape 
upwards.  On  this  mode  I  rely,  then,  for  increase  of 
flavour  in  the  fruit,  but  more  especially  for  the  thoroughly 
lipeninj  of  the  wood,  tending  to  the  production  and 
pei'fection  of  fruitful  blossoms. 

I  train  ray  espaliers  precisely  on  the  same  principle, 
carrying  their  main  leaders  parallel  with  the  ground  sur- 
face at  the  distance  of  a  foot.  Tbe!.^;;^^iH  of  my  espaliers 
are  rather  farther  ^j^^rt  than  the  wall  leaders,  aver- 
aging 18  inches,  on  account  of  the  less  intensity  of  light 
in  this  situation. 

My  mode  of  pruning  is  exceedingly  simple: — In  the 
middle  or  end  of  July  the  young  spray  to  be  reserved  is 
tied  down  with  matting  on  the  main  branches  ;  the  per- 
son who  performs  this  part  of  the  business  is  merely 
directed  to  tie  down  all  the  short-jointed  shoots,  and 
more  especially  those  which  already  show  signs  of  ripe- 
ness by  ceasing  to  extend  at  the  point;  and  after  tying 
these  down,  to  top  all  the  useless  spray,  cutting  it  back 
about  one  half  its  length.  This  we  generally  do  with  the 
shears  :  it  is  soon  performed.  My  object  in  not  entirely 
removing  the  useless  spray  at  this  period  is  to  prevent 
the  organisation  of  the  embryo  fruit-bud  being  disturbed. 


[Nov.  23, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NAPOLEONA  IMPERIALIS. 

Of  this  plant,  the  following  account  has  been  published  ia  a  late  Number  of   the  *'  Botanical  Reeister 

have  merely  added  to  the  Editor's  remarks  a  cut,  to  show  the  structure  of  its  curious  flowers  : 

Among  the  most  remark- 


We 


able  plants  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  ranks  this 
rare  species,  of  which  living 
plants  have  been  lately 
brought  from  Sierra  Leone 
by  Mr.  Whitfield.  That  in- 
defatigable collector  having 
given  me  a  dried  specimen 
with  a  seed,  and  t'ue  Earl  of 


Dcrh- 


having    moat    kindly 


placed  in  my  hands  a  bottle 
containing  the  flowers  in 
different  states,an  opportunity 
has  arisen  for  clearing  up  the 
history  of  one  of  the  most 
obscure  genera  in  the  records 
of  systematical  Botany. 

"  Napoleona  was  so  named 
by  the  late  M.  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  who  first  found  it 
in  the  kingdom  of  Oware,  in 
Western  Africa,  where  it  was 
common,  especially  in  the 
woods  behind  the  King  of 
O'jrare's  residence.  From 
fragments  preserved  by  that 
naturalist,  a  good  figure,  so 
far  as  general  appearance 
goes,  was  published,  but  with 
extremely  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  details.  The 
flowers  were  represented  as 
being  sky-blue,  with  a  sort  of 
5-rayed  star,  of  a  pink  colour 
in  the  middle  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  it  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  the  very  existence 
of  the  plant  has  been  doubted 
by  some  people.  In  what  De 
Beauvois  was  right  and  in 
what  wrong,  the  following 
description  will  show: — 

*'  It  forms  a  bush  about  as 
large  as  a  Camellia,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Whitfield.  The 
wood  is  soft,  whitish,  wilh 
large      medullary     rays,     s.n 

a^"r.Mttnce  of  dotted  vessels,  intermingled  with  brittle 
acicular  tubes  of  woody  tissue,  very  like  what  is  found  ia 
the  germinating  radicle  of  a  Mangrove,  No  hairs  are  to 
be  found  on  any  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, leathery,  between  3  and  6  inches  long,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  and  narrowed  at 
the  base  into  a  thick  channelled  petiole  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  stipules.  The  flowers 
grow  in  threes,  sessile  in  the  axil  of  the  lesves,  and  are 
surrounded  at  their  base  by  several  round  imbricated 
scales,  as  in  Camellias;  when  expanded,  they  measure 
2  inches  in  diameter  ;  Mr.  Whitfield  states  tliat  when 
decaying,  they  assume  a  bluish  tint,  which  has  probably 
led  to  De  Beauvois's  error  in  representing  them  as  almost 
wholly  blue  in  their  perfect  state.  The  calyx  is  a  thick 
leathery  cup,  divided  into  five  ovate  segments,  having  a 
perfectly   valvate  sestivutioo.     Within  this  is  placed  the 


the  middle  on  eacVi  side,  and  t 
foramen  neit  the  base,  the 
nucleus  being  curved  like  a  horse 
shoe,  so  that  its  base  and  apej 
are  both  nearly  in  contact 
the^  style  is  5-angled,  or  rathei 
S-wingfd,  end  terminated  by  t 
table-shaped  stigma,  with  five  sides 
five  rays,  and  a  small  elevation  a 
each  angle,  which  elevations  an 
perhaps  the  true  stigmatic  sur 
faces.  The  fruit,  according  to  Di 
Beauvois,  is  a  soft  spheric^il  berry 
surmounted  by  the  calyx,,  one. 
celled,  many-seeded,  the  seedi 
lyirtg  in  a  fleshy  matter;  this  h 
evidently  incorrect.  Mr.  Whit-, 
field  found  it  to  be  as  large  ar 
a  Pomegranate,  and  very  like  one 
containing  a  mucilaginous  pulf 
which  is  eatable,  and  a  rind  so  ful 
of  tannin,  that  the  natives  mak(, 
an  ink  from  it.  The  seeds  (ol 
which  I  have  seen  one,  dead  antl 
without  its  skin)  are  large  amygda 
loid  bodies,  kidney-shapeil,  '  anc 
as  much  as  I^  inch  long,  witt 
the  tiiste  (in  that  state)  of  ( 
Spanish  Chesnut,  but  with  i 
bitter  after-taste ;  at  their  con. 
traction  the  plano-convex  coty. 
ledons  hold  together  by  an  axii 
whose  radicle  and  plumule  are  botl 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  tbi 
cotyledons." 


as  it  certainly  would  be  in  many  cases,  more  especially  if    co^oHa.  which   corisists  of  three  distinct  rings     each   of 
the  weather  were  rainy  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  generally    ^.li'.ch  is  monopetalous.     The  first_ring  is  Apricot-cdour 


ny  ;  ana  tor  this  reason  1  generally 
embrace  a  dry  time  for  performing  the  operation.  I  lay 
much  stress  on  the  latter  point,  simple  as  it  may  appear, 
for  whoever  will  watch  the  development  of  Pear-blossoms 
in  spring,  and  more  especially  the  tender  kinds  in  bad 
eituations,  will  find  many  singular  anomalies  presenting 
themselves. 

When  all  danger  from  the  bursting  of  the  embryo 
blossom  is  over,  or  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  dub- 
bing-shears are  once  more  in  requisition,  and  the  useless 
spray  is  cut  as  close  as  can  be  managed  without  injury; 
for  all  the  solar  light  that  can  now  be  obtained,  will  be 
required  to  perfect  both  bud  and  fruit.  This,  then,  com- 
pletes my  summer  pruning. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  matting  is  all  cut 
which  fastens  down  the  young  spray,  and  the  pruner 
cuts  away  all  the  old  stumps  and  snags  which  were  left 
by  the  dubbing -shears,  as  well  as  the  old  spurs  which 
have  ceased  to  bear  :  these  are  not  merely  shortened 
back,  but  cut  entirely  away.  No  more  ia  done  to  them 
at  this  time,  the  final  pruning  being  reserved  for  the 
period  when  the  blossom  swells,  and  when  every  blossom- 
bud  can  be  distinguished,  as  many  kinds,  when  dwarfed 
especially,  form  abundance  of  buds  on  the  young  wood, 
and  as  these  swell  rather  later  than  the  spur-blossoms  in 
some  OSes,  much  loss  might  ensue  from  an  earlier  prun- 
ing.  The  spray  is  now  thinned  out,  leaving  a  regular 
sprinkling  of  the  shortest-jointed  shoots  all  along  the 
stem  ;  the  rest  are  cut  clean  off,  not  spurred  back,  and 
the  remainder  are  tied  close  down  with  matting.  This 
completes  my  course  of  culture,  with  the  exception  of 
covering  the  blossom;  and  to  effect  this  I  use  canvass  on 
the  walls,  and  stick  Spruce-fir  boughs  amongst  the  espa- 
liers, as  no  pains  should  be  lost  in  this  respect. 

Those  who  live  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
will  think  some  of  my  practice  superfluous  ;  I  have, 
however,  had  the  Pear  to  deal  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis,  and  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ■ 
difference  in  climate. — H,  Errington^  Oulton.  ' 


divided  into  five  lobes,  each  of  which  has  seven  stiff  ribs, 
between  which   the  texture  is  membranous ;  the  lobes 
have  seven  broad  teeth,  corresponding  with  the  points  of 
the  ribs,  and  much  curled  and  crumpled.     By  means   of 
the    ribs    and  intervening  membrane,  this  part   of  the 
corolla  is   strongly  plaited  both  before  and  after  expan- 
sion ;  when  fully  blown,  it  turns    quite  back  over  the 
calyx,  so  as  to  hide  it  completely.      The  second  ring  is 
very  small  and  thiu  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow  membrane, 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  ring,  and  cut  into  an  in- 
definite number  of   fine  narrow  sharp-pointed  segments. 
This  ring  was  overlooked  by  De  Beauvois.      The  third 
ring  is  rich  crimson,  according  to   Mr.  Whitfield,  mem- 
branous, but  erect,  and  assuming   the  form    of  a    cup, 
whose  edge  is  cut  into  many  fine  segments,  turned  down- 
words,  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  conspicuous.      De  Beauvois 
makes  this  a  flat  star  of  many  points,  which  is  altogether 
an  error.     The  stamens  are  in  number  20,  standing  erect 
in  the  form  of  another  cup,  of  a  rich  Apricot  colour,  and' 
unequally  united  at  their  base  ;  they  have  linear-lanceo- 
late filaments,  which  are  much  thinner  next  the  anthers, 
and  are  there   turned  inwards;  the  anther  itself  is  ob- 
long, 2-celled,  and  erect  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
De  Beauvois  could  have  made  out   of  this  five  petal-like 
filaments,  each  of  which  bears   two  anthers.      Nest   the 
stamens  comes  a  deep  fleshy  cup    or   disk,    standing  as 
high   as    the   stigma,   and   having    ten  sides,   of  which 
the   narrowest   are    alternate    with    the    lobes    of    the 
stigma,   and   two-ribbed    in    the    inside.       The    ovary 
is     buried    beneath    the    mass    formed    by    the     base 
of  the   corolla,   stamens,    and    disk,    so    that    unless 
you   cut  into    the    very   base    of   the    ovary    the    cells 
may    be    overlooked  ;    it  has    five    cells,  in   each   of 
which  two    ovules   hang    from    the    top    of    an   axile 
placenta,  which  is   so   attached   to  the   partitions  that 
there    is    a    clear    opening   from    the    hollow    centre 
of  the   style,   over   the   ovules,   into   the   cells   of  the 
ovary  ;  the  ovules   are   oblong,  with    a    depression  in 


"In  the  total  absence  of  all  conect  information  as  t 
the  real  structure  of  this  curious  genus,  botanists  havi 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  h 
its  affinities.  All  that  th-ey  have  been  able  to  settle  ii 
its  not  belonging  to  any  kno\m  natural  Order,  Paliso 
De  Btauvois  stated  (1807)  that  in  the  opinion  of  Jussii 
it  constituted  a  new  Order  between  Cucurbifactss  ant 
Passifloracefe  ;  a  view  that  was  probably  taken  in  coase 
queuce  of  the  duuble-ringed  corolla,  which  is  analogous  ti 
the  coronet  of  the  Passion-flowers,  and  the  plaited  coroll: 
with  an  inferior  ovary,  which  brings  to  mind  the  flower 
of  the  Gourd  tribe.  Desfontaines,  on  the  contrary  (1020') 
lefers  it,  and  another  genus  wliich  he  calls  Asteranthai 
without  any  doubt,  to  Symplocacese,  because  of  its  ma 
nopetalous  perigynous  corolla,  its  stamens  inserted  ii 
the  bass  of  the  corolla,  its  oblong  two-celled  anthera 
single  style,  inferior  ovary,  axillary  solitary  flonera 
shrubby  stem,  and  alternate  leaves.  Him  follows  Di 
Robert  Brown  (1822),  who  formed  it  and  Asteranthu 
into  an  Order  called  BelvisieEe,  without,  bowever,  attempt 
ing  to  settle  its  position  in  the  natural  system.  H 
objected  to  approximating  it  to  Symplocaceaij  doubtei 
its  affinity  to  PassifloraceEe,  and  compared  its  structur 
with  that  of  Rafflesia.  Latterly  no  one  seems  to  hav 
attempted  to  suggest  anything  new  as  to  its  relationshii" 
Endlicher  puts  it  next  SymplocaceEe.  Meisner  next  Pas 
sifloracese,  adding  to  what  had  been  previously  known  o 
it,  that  its  seeds  are  arillate,  a  mistake  (?)  tbat  probabi 
originated  in  De  Beauvois's  dtscription  of  them,  *  Semin 
in  pulpa  camosa  nidulantia.'  Finally,  I  myself,  feeliu, 
tbat  these  could  not  be  its  true  affinities,  placed  it  in  th 
Campaoal  alliance,  wiih  marks  of  great  doubt. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  description,  tha 
Napoleona  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  Orders  t 
which  it  has  been  referred.  From  Cucuibitaceasit  differ 
utterly  in  its  hermaphrodite  flowers,  axile  placentation 
highly  developed  corolla,  and  whole  habit  ;  it  has  i: 
fact  no  resemblance  to  that  Order.  Passifloracese  seen 
at  first  sight  to  claim  a  much  nearer  relationship;  be 
cause  of  the  triple-rowed  corolla  of  Napoleona,  whic! 
much  resembles  the  coronet  of  a  Passion-flower  ;  bu 
there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  tendrils,  parieto 
placentee,  free  ovary,  distinct  styles,  polypetalous  corolla 
imbricated  calyx  of  Passifloraceje,  are  all  most  essentiall; 
at  variance  with  the  genus.  Symplocacece  were  a  fa 
better  guess,  for  the  monopetalous  corolla,  indetinit 
epipetalous  stamens,  axile  placentse,  adherent  calyx,  am 
definite  seeds  of  Napoleona  find  there  a  parallel  ;  but  thi 
ovary  of  that  genus  is  wholly  adherent,  with  a  grea 
epigynous  disk,  the  calyx  is  valvate,  and  tiie  seeds  hav' 
no  albumen,  to  say  notliing  of  the  lacerated  condition  o 
the  corolla,  which  is  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded  in  i 
consideration  of  this  kind.  To  me  it  appears  tbat  th< 
true  affinity  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mangrove 
(Rh'zophoraceie)  ;  for  the  following  reasons  : — The  ovar; 
is  in  both  inferior,  few-seeded,  with  axile  placentae 
both  have  a  coriaceous  valvate  calyx  ;  both  have  largi 
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amygdaloid  seeds  without  albumen.  The  placenta  ot 
Kandelia  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Napoleona,  and 
in  the  former  genus  the  petals  are  broken  up  into  nume- 
rous fringes  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  genus  in 
question.  To  this  may  be  added  the  great  resemblance 
that  exists  between  the  wood  of  Napoleona  and  of  young 
Rhizophora,  in  consequence  of  both  consisting  in  part  of 
slender  acicular  tubes,  which  give  the  wood,  when 
broken  across,  the  appearance  of  containing  slender 
bristles.  Finally,  the  ribbing,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  outer  corolla  of  Napoleona,  is  repeated  in  the 
calyx  of  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza.  It  is  true  that  the  one 
genus  is  monopetalous  and  the  other  polypetalous,  but  I 
cannot  attribute  much  importance  to  that  character  in  a 
case  where  the  stamens  adhere  so  slightly  to  the  corolla. 
TThile,  however,  there  is  this  reason  to  believe  that 
Rhizophoracese  will  prove  most  nearly  related  to  Napo- 
leona, the  affinity  of  the  genus  to  some  Myrtaceee  is  not 
to  be  overlooked;  as,  for  example,  to  Verticordias,  in 
■which  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  a  multiplication  of 
the  series  of  the  corolla,  to  Careyas,  whose  fruit  has  a 
very  similar  structure,  and  to  Barringtonias  to  which 
Napoleona  is  very  similar  in  foliage  ;  but  these  affinities 
are  less  striking  than  that  of  the  Mangrove  tribe.  They 
show,  however,  pretty  clearly  that  BelvisiacePB,  for  so  it 
is  most  convenient  to  call  the  Order  of  which  Napoleona, 
is  the  most  conspicuous  member,  belongs  to  the  great 
Myrtal  alliance." 

The  following  are  the  parts  illustrated  in  the  preceding  cut,  bepin- 
ning  at  top  on  the  left :— 1 .  A  fiower-bud  just  expanding.  2.  The 
fieshy  cup,  and  table-shaped  stigma.  3.  An  exjianded  floorer  of 
the  uatuial  size.  4.  A  perpendicular  section  of  the  same.  (In  tliis 
the  artist  has  carelessly  added  a  fourth  ring  to  the  corolla  on  the 
outside  of  the  stamens  ;  no  such  ring  exists.)  5.  A  perpendicular 
S£ctionof  the  ovary.  6.  An  ovule.  7.  A  ripe  seed.  8.  A  stamen. 
9.  A  transverse  section  of  the  ovary^ 

Home  Correspondence. 

Planling  Forest  Trees, — In  laying  out  a  new  planta- 
tion it  is  usual  for  the  proprietor  to  name  what  sorts  of 
trees  he  intends  eventually  to  become  permanent  timber ; 
generally,  and  I  regret  to  say  too  often,  Oak  is  selected 
for  that  purpose,  let  the  soil  and  situation  be  what  it 
may.  Sometimes,  however,  Ash,  Elm,  or  Beech,  with 
here  and  there  a  Silver  Fir,  are  the  kinds  intended  ulti- 
mately to  stand  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  sorts  planted 
for  large  timber  trees,  there  usually  is,  and  there  always 
ought  to  be,  a  number  of  some  other  kinds  planted,  to  act 
as  nurses  to  the  more  useful  but  slower-growing  favour- 
ites. Before  commencing  planting  1  should  recommend 
the  ground  to  be  put  in  order;  for,  rely  upon  it  no  after 
attention  will  compensate  for  the  lossof  time  and  trees, 
if  they  are  not  properly  attended  to  at  first  planting. 
The  method  which  1  have  seen  adopted  with  the  greatest 
success  is  to  plant  ground  that  had  undergone  a  course 
of  husbaodry  ;  plant  in  autumn,  after  the  ground  has 
been  repeatedly  ploughed  and  manured  during  the  sum- 
mer, similar  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  for  Wheat. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, but  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  repay  the  outlay. 
Very  steep  hill  sides  and  other  places  sometimes  cannot 
be  done  in  this  way,  and  therefore  must  be  planted  by 
the  spade  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
useless  bushes  and  other  rubbish  likely  to  choke  the 
trees.  Another  way  of  preparing  the  ground  is  by  what 
is  called  bastard-trenching  ;  that  is,  one  spit  deep  and  a 
shovelling.  This  mode  is  most  applicable  to  pasture 
land,  in  which  trees  do  very  well,  provided  no  clay, 
apt  to  produce  canker,  is  brought  to  the  top.  As  the 
kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  must  be  regulated  by  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
local  demand,  it  may  sutfice  here  to  observe,  that  if  the 
grouud  has  been  prepared  as  above  they  had  better  be 
aoaall  ;  18  iocbes  in  height  is  quite  sufficieot,  as  they  at 
that  size  root  much  better,  and  fewer  failures  happen, 
than  when  the  trees  are  larger.  I  have  never  observed 
mach  diflference  in  the  results  between  planting  in 
autumn  and  in  spring.  I  imagine  that  many  of  the 
failures  of  spring  planting  maybe  attributed  to  the  trees 
having  been  taken  up  in  autumn  and  laid  in  by  the  heels 
all  winter  in  large  bundles,  sometimes  in  the  ground  and 
sometimes  out  of  it.  I  have  planted  trees  that  were  in 
good  condition  as  late  as  the  end  of  March,  with  perfect 
BUCcesB.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  be  so  late,  as  work 
left  to  that  hte  period  is  Bometioiea  hurriedly  and  imper- 
fectly done,  especially  when  there  is  a  want  of  hands; 
but  otherwise  lean  see  no  difference  between  autumn 
and  spring  planting.  As  regards  the  number  of  trees  to 
be  planted  per  acre,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion; 
and  many  writers  of  late  years  have  condemned  the  sys- 
tem of  too  thick  planting,  pointing  out  the  dtplorable 
cot  d  tion  of  many  fine  woods  which  have  been  spoiled  by 
BO  doing;  whereas  in  fact  the  mischief  lies  not  in  the 
pUnttng  but  in  the  after  management.  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  «nc  trees  jdanted  too  cloudy  llian  too 
thinly ;  and,  where  coppice-wood  is  wanted,  is  it  poshible 
to  have  it  too  thickly  planted  1  Where  fine,  straight, 
arid  aieful  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir-trees  are  wanted,  with  as 
little  diflference  as  possible  between  the  thickness  ncjir 
the  top  and  that  near  the  bottom,  they  cannot  be 
obtained  where  they  stand  far  apart;  of  couthc  Fir-trees 
cannot  be  allowed  to  draw  each  other  up  where  they  are 
planted  as  nurtet  to  other  trees,  and  connerpjcntly  rnufit 
l«  thinned  out  when  their  prcHcnce  becomes  hurtful  to 
their  more  tardy-growing  neighbours.  I  may  ob-tervc, 
that  with  ground  prepared  as  above  I  usually  plant  about 
3000  tree*  per  acre,  or  sometimes  fewer,  being  about 
four  feet  apart ;  and  as  the  trees  are  small,  they  are  not 
to  eipentlTe  lo  purchase  as  a  smaller  number  of  hirger 
trees.  I  am  careful  in  planting  to  dig  hoIeH  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  rootB  spread  out  neatly  in  a  hori- 
«onUl  poaitioD,  and  I   coTer  them  with  a  little   fine 


mould,  and  not  with  the  stiff  cloddy  lumps  which  in  dry 
weather  are  always  at  the  top.  If  the  plantation  is  of 
mixed  trees,  care  roust  be  taken  to  have  them  mixed 
regularly,  and  planted  so  as  not  to  appear  in  lines  in  any 
direction.  If  they  are  planted  in  autumn,  or  even  in 
spring,  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  them  in  May  and  tread 
the  earth  around  their  stems,  as  by  wind-waving  they 
make  a  hole  around  each  stem  ;  in  the  month  of  June 
the  ground  will  require  to  begone  all  over  with  the  hoe, 
and,  if  possible,  another  time  during  the  summer.  On 
the  following  autumn  any  deficiencies  can  be  made  up, 
and  if  the  ground  is  once  more  hoed  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  the  plantation  will  require  little  more  attention 
beyond  keeping  up  the  fences  and  destroying  rabbits  and 
other  vermin.  By  the  end  of  the  second  summer,  if  the 
soil  is  good,  the  young  trees  will  have  made  considerable 
progress  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  go  over  the  ground  during 
the  ensuing  summer  with  a  reaping-hook,  and  cut  down 
Thistles  and  other  tali  weeds,  for  by  this  means  the  trees 
will  be  much  benefited.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for  grouping  together,  as  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  will  suit  every  case  and 
locality  ;  I  may  however  observe,  that  Scotch  Firs  do 
best  planted  wholly  by  themselves,  and  they  should  not 
stand  more  than  four  feet  apart — even  closer  would  be 
better ;  but  I  fear  I  am  venturing  upon  dangerous 
ground,  as  it  will  be  said  that  as  a  certain  space  of  land 
can  only  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  organisable 
matter  and  no  more,  too  many  trees  will  impoverish 
each  other.  I  cannot,  however,  see  that  a  medium  num- 
ber of  trees  will  impoverish  the  soil  more  than  a  small 
number  of  trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  herbage  and  other 
rubbish.  Again,  we  are  told  that  trees  planted  so 
closely,  which  remain  so  for  a  few  years,  draw  each 
other  up,  and  are  consequently  spoiled.  This,  I  admit, 
is  often  the  case  where  Scotch  and  other  Firs  are  planted 
amongst  hard  wood,  but  where  Scotch  Firs  are  planted 
by  themselves,  and  for  profit,  they  ought  to  stand  eight 
or  ten  years  before  they  are  touched,  or  until  they  get 
from  12  to  16  feet  in  height.  Every  wood-merchant 
well  knows  that  Fir-trees  taken  from  detached  places,  or 
from  thin  plantations,  are  coarse,  knotty,  and  short, 
compared  with  those  taken  from  a  close  plantation,  and 
the  latter  consequently  fetch  a  much  higher  price. — 
5'.  N.  V. 

N'erquis  Plantations. — It  is  rather  singular  that  I 
should  be  the  only  person,  for  a  space  of  nearly  40  years, 
who  has  differed  on  the  spot,  and  in  his  presence, 
from  Dr.  Thackeray,  about  the  management  of  his 
plantations  at  Nerquis.  But  my  object  in  visiting  them 
was  to  see  them  and  judge  for  myself;  and,  perhaps,  I 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  and  form- 
ing an  unbiassed  judgment,  than  any  of  those  eminent 
men,  from  all  parts,  who  had  never  seen  more  flourish- 
ing plantations  in  their  lives.  I  had  a  thorough  ramble 
of  4  or  5  hours,  through  them  with  Mr.  Roberts  (Dr. 
Thackeray's  man),  before  that  gentleman  came,  when  I 
went  and  examined  places  where  gentlemen  on  horseback 
could  not  go.  I  observed  to  Mr.  Roberts  that  they  had 
not  begun  to  thin  out  the  Larch  and  other  things  for  a 
length  of  time  after  these  had  been  planted,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  the  case.  I  also  remarked,  that  the  Oaks 
and  Ash  had  been  retarded  in  their  giowth  for  want  of 
thinning  out  the  Larch,  &c.,  in  time,  and  he  admitted  it 
was  so,  observing  that  one  could  not  have  seen  a  large 
object,  a  horse,  for  instance,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
rides,  the  woods  were  so  thick.  In  some  other  parts  I 
observed  that  the  plants  had  been  nearly  all  destroyed 
end  retarded  in  their  growth,  during  iheir  infancy,  by 
the  overgrowth  of  Gorze,  &c.,  to  which  he  assented.  I 
also  noticed  some  younger  plantations  in  a  neglected 
state;  when  I  asked  hira  the  cause  of  this  seeming 
neglect,  saying,  that  the  Doctor's  delight  was  in  his 
plantations,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  like  to  put  the 
Doctor  to  the  e:xpense.  Now  although  all  this  passed, 
and  although  Mr.  Roberts  agreed  with  me  in  every 
respect  while  on  the  spot,  yet  he  writ^is  quite  the  con- 
irary,  and  misrepresents  much  that  did  pass  when  the 
Doctor  and  the  other  persons  were  present.  He  writes, 
"  Mr.  Billington  says  the  Oak  and  Ash  are  not  fine 
trees ;"  yet  I  have  said  that  there  were  certainly 
"  some  very  fine  Oaks  and  Ashes  near  the  rides,  al- 
though not  what  they  might  have  been  under  a  better 
system,  but  that  the  greater  part  are  not  so."  And  fur- 
ther he  states,  that  I  have  selected  fine,  well-grown  trees 
in  a  better  soil  and  climate  as  a  contrast ;  but  has  omitted 
to  state  tliat  I  mentioned  a  young  plantation  of  Larches, 
of  3.5  years' growth,  in  a  very  favourable  soil  and  climate, 
that  was  greatly  retarded  in  their  increase  of  bulk  in  the 
stem,  by  bting  pruned  on  Dr.  Thackeray's  system.  Tliat 
atriking  example  of  the  bad  effects  of  divesting  trees  of 
tlieir  branches  adjoins  the  place  where  the  magnificent 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  growe,  at  the  Hayee,  near  Oswestry, 
and  is  near  the  place  where  the  noble  Larch,  of  about 
•10  years'  growth,  in  Mr.  Gore's  plantation,  is  growing. 
Very  soon  after  we  had  met  with  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  had 
entered  the  plantations  again,  I  expressed  my  opinion  of 
tlic  woodn.  ilesaid  tliat  1  unlylookcdaLthe  worst  tree?.  1 
replied  that  I  must  look  ut  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  I  then  nskcd  the 
Doctor  how  the  timber  was  increased  in  tlie  stem  ;  he 
rirplied  that  he  did  not  know.  I  said,  was  it  from  tin; 
lop  (iownwaidf),  or  from  the  bottom  upwards?  lu:  said 
from  Ihe  bottom  u])ward8  ;  and,  pointing  to  a  Spruce  Fir 
that  hnd  bten  pruned,  and  tliat  was  oozing  out  Hop,  re- 
marked that  it  was  increased  somehow  by  the  ascending 
sap  ;  and  so  confident  was  lie  in  that  opinion,  that  he 
repeatedly  waid  I  waH  wrong,  nor  could  I  get  liim  to  listen 
to  what  1  Ijclicve  to  be  the  true  cauHc  of  the  in- 
crease of   timber  in  the   branches   and   atom,   viz.,  the 


descending  filaments  or  woody  tissue  from  the  annual 
leaf-buds  and  shoots.  This  is  not  theory,  but  a  fact 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  correct,  by  experiments  and 
observations  made  by  myself  many  years  ago.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Doctor  imagines  that  the  timber  is  in- 
creased by  the  ascending  sap  from  the  roots  upwards,  and 
that  the  nutriment  is  derived  entirely  by  the  roots  from 
the  soil.  I  would  recommend  any  unbiassed  and  com- 
petent person,  who  makes  an  inspection  of  these  plan- 
tations, and  reports  on  their  appearance,  and  on  the 
system  of  pruning  practised  at  Nerquis,  to  go  as  I  did,  by 
himself,  or  with  Mr.  Roberts,  not  only  through  the  "  show 
parts,"  but  through  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  I  may  leave  the  result  to  himself.—  W.  Bil- 
lington. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees. — Having  observed  in  the 
Chronicle  several  papers  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  offer 
the  following  remarks  ;  first,  as  to  the  object  desired, 
which,  as  far  as  hedge-row  timber  is  concerned,  is  gene- 
rally a  double  one,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  tree  from  occu- 
pying too  large  a  space  either  by  root  or  branch,  and 
thus  injuring  the  crop  of  the  farmer  ;  in  this  point  of 
view  almost  all  pruning  is  beneficial.  The  next,  to  com- 
pel the  tree  to  form  wood  of  increased  value.  By  confining 
the  growth  to  the  stem,  and  thus  obtaining  a  large  girth 
for  this  purpose,  large  branches  are  frequently  cut  away, 
and  the  top  alone  is  left  to  increase.  The  result  to  any 
thinking  mind  must  be  apparent;  the  wounds  do  not 
heal,  and  when  the  timber  is  cut  it  proves  unsound  (I 
was  told  by  a  person  of  considerable  experience,  at  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  value)  and  the  top  ceases  to  grow, 
shoots  being  thrown  out  all  round  the  tree,  to  be  cut  away 
when  large  by  the  farmer,  who  gets  in  faggots  what  the 
owner  of  the  soil  would  otherwise  get  in  timber,  or  if  left 
long  enough,  to  re-form  large  branches  and  make  the  tree, 
in  the  course  of  years,  of  the  same  shape  as  that  it  ori- 
ginally bore,  though  not  so  large  as  it  would  have  been. 
I  have  seen  a  whole  side  of  a  park  destroyed  by  an  igno- 
rant wood-cutter  by  these  means.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  Nature  has  appointed  the  growth  of  trees 
to  be  different,  according  to  their  diflFerent  situations ; 
the  hedge-row  tree  requires  defence  against  wind  ;  its 
branches  are  therefore  thickly  set,  its  form  conical, 
its  growth  slim,  its  wood  hard  and  knotty  ;  it  cannot 
be  made  to  grow  otherwise,  though  the  knife  may  put  it 
in  another  shape.  The  tree  of  the  wood,  surrounded  by 
its  compeers,  struggles  to  display  its  foliage  to  the  air  ; 
it  attains  in  height  what  it  loses  in  spread,  and  though 
not  hard,  so  as  to  support  friction  when  manufactured,  yet 
it  has  gained  in  length  of  fibre  and  elasticity  ;  the  sap 
ascends  with  greater  freedom  than  in  the  exposed  tree  ; 
and  the  large  dimension  of  the  girth  proves  its  rapid 
growth  ;  let,  however,  this  tree  be  too  closely 
surrounded  by  others,  and  the  result  will,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  the  same  as  would  arise  from  pruning;  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  working  wood  not  being  iu 
action,  the  healthiness  of  the  tree  will  be  lost.  If, 
therefore,  the  cultivator  desires  to  have  his  trees 
healthy  in  the  open  field  let  him  leave  them  unpruned  ;  if 
in  plantations,  let  him  look  to  the  thinning,  always  keep- 
ing the  healthiest  plants,  and  having  a  careful  eye  to 
future  removals,  giving  to  each  tree  the  utmost  prolection 
possible,  by  means  of  those  that  surround  it,  yet  leaving 
it  a  sufficient  spread  of  foliage  to  carry  on  those  opera- 
tions of  nature,  which  in  this  instance  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  without  disappointment  as  to  the  very  object 
sought  to  be  gained.  If  he  be  a  planter  let  him  plant 
such  trees  as  the  soil  agrees  with  ;  if  he  wishes  for  a 
variety,  let  him  plant  in  some  degree  alternately,  and  he 
can  then  choose  which  trees  he  will  keep  ;  but  ye  with  the 

knives — 

••  Procul  oh  procul  eate  profani 

Totoque  absistite  luco." 
— Rhodon. 

Destruction  of  the  Mealy-Bug. — This  is  one  of  the 
moit  formidable  enemies  with  which  a  gardener  has  to 
contend,  and  persons  are  often  inquiring  by  what  means 
it  may  be  extirpated  without  injury  to  vegetation.  I  have 
often  seen  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  recommended  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  efficacious 
if  repeatedly  and  carefully  applied  ;  for  instance  :— Take 
a  leaf  with  some  of  these  pests  on  it,  and  smear  it  over 
with  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  and  it  will  almost  imme- 
diately kill  the  insects.  On  account  of  the  Mealy-bug, 
however,  secreting  itself  and  its  larvie  in  very  small 
chinks  and  crevices,  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  it ;  and  this 
appears  to  me  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  extirpate 
it  with  one  or  two  dressings,  without  recourse  to  some- 
thing injurious  to  vegetation.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  persevering  in  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  lukewarm,  and  applied 
with  a  painter's  brush,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  crevices. 
Fines  may  be  more  easily  cleared  by  the  vapour  of  hot 
dung. —  William  Jones,  Beddinglon,  Surrey. 

Mcalg-Bug,  Thripsj  and  lied -Spider, —It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  me,  in  common  with  other  gardeners, 
that  so  simplea  means  of  destroying  theThrips  and  Red- 
spider  as  is  mentioned  pp.  7J0  and  705,  has  been  disco- 
vered. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  discovery  will  lead  to 
important  results,  and  that,  at  no  disttint  period,  a  re- 
medy equally  simple  with  bruised  Laurel-leaves  will  be 
found  for  destroying  the  Mealy-bug,  and  that  the  whole 
will  be  rendered  applicable  to  our  largest  plant-houses. 
My  attention  has  for  some  years  past  been  directed  to 
this  object,  but  all  that  could  bo  desired  is  fur  from  being 
yet  accomplished.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  concoct 
a  lotion,  which,  although  rather  tedious  to  apply,  is  su- 
perior to  the  old  method  of  taking  the  insects  off  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  which  never  destroyed  the  million 
ofegga;  or  of  washing  with  Boap  and  water,  which,  to 
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teader-leaved  plants,  often  did  as  much  injury  as  the  in- 
sects themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  occupied  in 
performing  these  operations.  With  my  dilution,  it  is 
only  requisite,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  touch  the  in- 
fested parte  ;  the  liquid  at  once  penetrates  their  bodies, 
and  immediately  destroys  both  parents  and  embryo 
young.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  was  taken  up  in 
good  earnest,  that  in  one  season  these  pests  to  our  plants 
could  be  extirpated  from  every  collection  in  the  land. — 
Samuel  Hei-e man.  Florist,  l^-c,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Morphologij. — With  this  communication  I  have  sent 
two  curious  Fuchaia-flowers,  which  were  cut  from  a  fine 
collection  of  those  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
florist,  Stoke  Newington.  One  is  Vesta,  and  the  other 
Gigantea.  The  first,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  flower  growing 
out  of  a  leaf;  the  second  a  leaf  growing  out  of  a  flower. 
There  is  also  in  Mr.  K.'s  houses,  amongst  several  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind,  an  unexpanded  bloom,  having  small 
leaves  in  the  place  of  sepals.  This,  in  a  Fuchsia,  may  be 
considered  extraordinary ;  but  when  it  is  observed  that 
Mr.  K.  is  enabled  to  continue  the  propagation  of  them 
throughout  the  winter  by  perpetuating  a  supply  of  the 
agents  essential  to  the  production  of  organisable  matter, 
and  consequently  vigorous  growth,  with  his  inability  of 
supplying  the  one  agent  upon  which  the  development  of 
the  highest  organs  of  plants  mainly  depends,  namely, 
solar  light ;  and  as  the  power  of  this  gradually  becomes 
less  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
the  plant,  instead  of  ceasing  at  once  to  form  the  higher, 
and  producing  nothing  but  the  lower  organs,  should  ex- 
hibit some  of  an  intermediate  character;  of  course  where 
the  decline  of  heat  and  light  are  coincident^  as  in  the 
open  air  this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen. —  W.  Sherwood. 
Tank-heating. — My  tank  is  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  fiat  tiles,  similar  to  thoae  used  for  roofing,  and  only 
mortared  at  the  joints  ;  over  the  tiles  is  placed  about 
8  inches  of  sand,  in  which  pots  are  plunged.  I  find  that 
the  tiles  give  out  too  much  moisture  and  cause  small 
plants  to  damp  oflf.  I  would  not  recommend  the  plan 
which  I  have  tried,  of  using  a  bent  pipe  to  heat  a  tank, 
as  proposed  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  The  disad- 
vantage is,  that  it  obliges  a  fire  constantly  to  be  kept  up 
to  keep  the  water  (100  gallons)  even  at  the  temperature 
of  90°.  Some  advertisers  of  boilers  state  that  attention 
to  the  furnace  in  10  or  12  hours  is  sufficient  ;  but  with 
mine  a  moderate  firing  will  not  do.  In  the  part  of  the 
pit  intended  for  forcing,  I  have  tried  a  few  things  ;  but 
I  consider  that  a  few  inches  of  rubbish  should  be  put  on 
the  tiles  to  form  a  good  drainage,  and  then  about  a  fout 
more  of  mould.  The  furnace-door  is  within  the  pit,  and 
although  the  flue  draws  well,  still,  supplying  fuel  and 
clearing  out  ashes,  &c.,  cause  much  dust,  which  I  ima- 
gine injured  my  first  crop  of  Cucumbers.  The  pit  is 
covered  with  varnished  linen,  and  retains  much  moisture 
from  the  moist  heat  from  the  tank.  The  well-established 
and  old  plants  still  look  well ;  but  cuttings,  for  which  the 
propagating  pit  was  intended,   evidently  are  not   doine 

well G.  C. 

Jealousy  and  Ferocity  of  the  Redbreast.— 1  had 
lately  an  opportunity,  unsought,  of  testing,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  jealousy  and  ferocity  of  the 
robin.  It  is  not  generally  known  to  how  dire  an  ex- 
tent the  jealousy  of  this  bird  will  go.  Frequent  as  is  the 
sight  in  the  human  species,  hardly  less  so  is  it  in  the 
feathered  tribe,  some  of  whose  members,  although  not 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  are  scarcely 
less  ferocious  while  under  the  influence  of  the  *'  green- 
eyed  monster"  than  the  fair  sex.  I  was  in  the  garden, 
going  through  a  variety  of  performances  with  my  favourite 
robin,  who,  although  (as  1  have  before  recorded  in  your 
columns)  in  a  wild  state,  and  at  perfect  liberty  to  roam 
wherever  his  fancy  bids  him,  is  with  me  and  my  family  a 
constant  guest,  sleeping  in  Ravenscourt  Park  by  night, 
and  dropping  in  to  breakfast  in  the  morning.  I  was 
standing  upright  on  the  lawn,  holding  a  mealworm 
closely  pressed  in  the  middle  between  my  finger  and 
forehead,  with  a  view  to  my  pet  coming  for  it  as  usual, 
taking  for  his  locus  standi  the  apex  of  my  nose.  Ho- 
nouring my  invitation,  he  quickly  took  his  accustomed 
seat.  While,  however,  he  was  flirting  with  the  worm, 
another  robin  — who,  no  doubt,  from  a  neighbouriug  tree 
had  been  watching  us  narrowly— suddenly  darted  across 
my  face,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  hurled  my 
i?ro%e  to  the  ground,  to  my  astonishment,  and  to  his 
infinite  discomfiture.  The  jealous  rage  depicted  in 
the  countenance  of  the  conqueror  (whose  feathers  were 
distended  to  their  utmost  hmit  as  he  stood  erect  over  his 
prostrate  foe)  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  what  Dante 
would  have  called'-  infernal."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
before  this  occurrence,  no  strange  robin  had  ventured, 
bodily,  into  the  precincts  of  my  domain,  the  whole  tribe 
being  kept  at  bay  by  the  one  who  constituted  himself 
"cockof  the  walk,"  as  is  always  the  case  after  the 
month  of  September.  From  that  period  until  spring, 
each  robm  confines  himself  to  an  allotted  space,  beyond 
which,  though  his  song  is  everywhere  heard,  he  is  seldom 
allowed  to  venture  ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  retires  precipitately, 
well  knowing  he  will  be  speedily  driven  back  with  da- 
mage.    Inhia  own  territory  he  is,  Hke  Selkirk, 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys,'' 
and  there  he  boldly  asserts  his  rights  ;  but  when  on 
strange  ground,  he  almost  invariably  shows  the  white 
feather,  and  sculks  home  abashed.  It  is  grievous  to  have 
to  record  such  unamiable  traits  in  the  character  of  this 
otherwise  noble  bird,  but  truth  demands  it.  The  red- 
breast has  been  since  caught  and  caged  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  my  old  favourite,  finding  his  adversary 
gone,  has  at  once  appropriated  to  himself  the  double 
domain,  and  taken  permanent  possession  of  two  entire 
gardens,  with  sole  right  of  entree  to  my  dwelling  and  its 


domestic  circle  of  inmates.  This,  I  lament  to  say,  is 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  Next  season  he  will  have  at- 
tained his  full  age  (4  years),  and  fall  a  victim,  as  these 
birds  invariably  do  when  old,  to  the  desperate  assaults 
that  will  be  committed  upon  him  by  the  young  of  his 
own  tribe.  He  will  die  without  a  wish  or  etiort  to  sur-- 
vive  his  allotted  time ! — William  Kidd,  New-road^ 
Hammersmith. 

Scotch  Leadington  Apple. — I  beg  to  state  that  I  have 
in  my  garden  an  Apple-tree  called,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  Scotch  Leadington,  which  has  borne,  the 
year  before  last  and  this  year,  so  large  a  quantity  of 
fruit  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
year  1842  it  had  upon  it,  carefully  measured,  twenty- 
five  bushels,  each  bushel  averaging  420  Apples,  making 
the  enormous  quantity  of  10,500  Apples.  Last  year  it 
had  a  very  deficient  crop,  but  this  year  it  has  produced 
88G4  Apples.  The  Apples  have  been  measured  and 
counted  twice  over,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
This  singularly  fruitful  tree  was  planted  56  years  ago, 
by  my  faithful  old  (now-pensioned)  gardener,  Mr.  Porter, 
who,  83  years  of  age,  assisted  this  year  in  relieving  the 
tree  of  its  heavy  burthen.  It  is  a  good  keeper  and  a 
good  baker.  Its  height  is  19  feet,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  branches  95  feet.  It  stands  in  a  strong 
tenacious  soil,  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 
H.  Le  Maire  IVitham^  Lartingtori  Hallj  Yorkshire. 

Pears  — The  following  is  an  account  of  the  weight  of 
Pears  grown  here  this  season,  viz.^ 
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Gaiisell's  Bergamot 
Jargonelle  . 
Summer  Bergamot    . 
Rousselet   . 
Brown  BeurrtS    . 
Colmar 
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Easter  BeurriS 

Swau's  Egg 

La  Bonne  Milanoise  . 

Glout  Morceau  . 

Napoleon    . 

Marie  Louise      . 

— G.  J.,  Woolwioh. 

Breiving. — I  beg  to  inform  "  Ignoramus,"  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  the  wort  in  order  to  make  good  beer,  if 
he  boils  the  Hops  in  the  water,  and  strains  them  into  the 
mash-tub  ;  allow  the  liquid  to  lemain  the  usual  time  on 
the  malt,  and  then  lets  it  run  off.  Put  the  Hops  back 
again  into  the  copper  with  more  water,  boil  and  strain 
them  as  before,  and  do  the  same  again,  if  required.  In 
this  way,  both  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labour  is  effected.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  farmer  in  Gloucestershire,  makes  all  his 
beer  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  kept  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time. — Sandfor  dens  tone. 

Miscellaneous. — Memet  remarks,  in  regard  to  the 
shanking  of  "An  Amateur's"  Grapes,  that  air  given 
early  in  the  morning  would  possibly  prevent  the  evil, 
which  he  imagines  is  caused  by  moisture  collecting  and 
hanging  on  the  stalks  of  the  berries  in  a  warm  and  con- 
fined atmosphere.  He  further  observes  that  the  Vines 
should  not   be  allowed  to  produce  an  over  abundance  of 

fruit. J.    G.    states  that   he    quite  agrees  with  the 

opinion  of  "  Dodman"  (p.  766),  respecting  the  culture 


1,  Mr.  Dowiiie;  2,  Mr.  Thorn, 
son;  2,  Mr.  Stirling.    Onions:  1, 


Curled  Parsley  :   1,  Mr.  Addi- 
Mr.  Gootlalej  2,  Mr.  Dougla^^ 


Nottingham  Potato  Show,  Nov.  13.— This  was  the  first  Show 
of  this  Society,  which  has  lately  been  formed  here ;  the  novelty 
of  the  Exhibition  induced  many  influential  and  respectable  per- 
sons to  visit  it,  dnd  the  general  opinion  was  that  such  Societies 
were  likely  to  become  numerous,  and  to  be  of  tbe  greatest 
benefit  in  improving  the  growth  of  this  most  valuable  vege- 
table. Many  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
admiration,  and  almost  unsolicited,  enrolled  themselves  Mem- 
bers for  next  year.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded  :— 
1,  Early  Albany,  or  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  Mr.  Briggs ;,  2,  ditto,. 
Mr.  J.  Spencer  i  3,  Arlesford  Seedling,  Mr.  Spencer.  Second- 
Earl//  :  Newark  Seedling,  Mr.  Briggs ;  2,  Leicester  Red,  Mr. 
Spencer;  3,  Brouton  Dwarf,  Mr.  Spencer.  Late:  1,  Bread- 
fruit, Mr.  Green;  2,  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Briggs;  3,  Farmer's- 
Profit,  Mr.  Spencer. 


IRebfetos. 

Dialogues  on  Instinct,  with  an  Analytical  Review  of 
Researches  on  Fossil  Osteology.  By  Henry  Lord 
Bjougham.  '" 

This  iTt^^eTSth  of  the  series  of  Mr,  Knight's  ''Weekly 
Volume  for  all  Readers,''  and  here  we  have  the  con* 
tents  of  a  portly  octavo  for  a  shilUng.  We  cannot  com-^ 
mend  too  highly  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Knight  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  can  read,  a  series  of  volumes- 
which,  from  the  character  of  those  already  pubhshed| 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  taste  and  expand  the  mind. 

The  voluoie  now  before  us  was  published  some  years- 
ago  by  Lord  Brougham,  as  one  of  the  supplements  to 
an  edition  of  "  Paley's  Natural  Theology,"  in  five 
volumes,  by  himself  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell.  N» 
subject  is,  perhaps,  so  fertile  of  illustrations  which  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the 
most  apathetic,  as  that  of  animal  instinct.  Every  one  is 
familiar,  whether  shut  up  in  cities,  or  living  in  the  free 
air  of  the  country,  with  instances  of  instinct ;  and  all' 
our  books  on  animals  make  us  acquainted  with  its' 
operations  in  every  class^  Slill  the  question  must  occur 
to  those  who  begin  to  inquire  upon  the  subject  of  instinct, 
and  to  compare  its  results  with  other  phenomena — What 
is  its  real  nature.''  And  this  is  frequently  a  much  less 
inviting  subject  than  the  observation  of  the  facts  to  which 
the  word  instinct  is  given.  It  is  this  question  that  Lord 
Brougham  attempts  to  answer  in  this  volume,  which  is 
rather  a  metaphysical  discussion  on  the  nature  of  instinct 
than  a  detail  of  its  more  interesting  developments.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, in  which  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Althorp  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  interlocutors.  The  first  dialogue  consists 
of  a  statement  of  facts  and  a  definition  of  instinct.  In 
order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  his 
lordship  divides  instinct  into  physical  and  mentaly  and  in 
the  former  term  includes  all  those  motions  which  are  in- 
voluntary, such  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  the  performance 
-  -  r  n       ••    ,      .-  -,.-,...       I  of  secretion,  and    other  functions  of  the  animal  body, 

and  management  of  Pears;  he  has  generally  found  that  U.^^^^^  f^^^^^ions  have  sometimes  been   confounded  with 


Pears  keep  better  and  are  better  flavoured  if  gathered 
when  sufficiently  matured,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  on  the  tree  ;  he  refers  principally  to  winter  fruit. 

Mr.  Pelty^  gardener  to  Lord   Bexley,  corroborates 

the  statement  of  "  W.  D.  S."  (p.  766),  regarding  the 
excellence  of  Cormack's  British  Queen  Pea.  He  states 
that  for  a  general  crop  it  is  superior  to  all  others.  Cor- 
mack's Prince  Albert  Pea,  he  says,  was  the  earliest  with 
him  ;  he  gathered  a  dish  from  it  on  the  8th  of  May. 
Finally,  he  adds  that  both  sorts  were  had  direct  from  the 
party  who  introduced  them,  and  that  he  can  vouch  for 

their   being  the  true   varieties. Querist  inquires  of 

Mr.  M'Donald  (p.  765).  what  sort  of  Melon  Pitt's  Im- 
proved Egyptian  Green-fleshed  is,  and  whether  that  is 
not  a  hybrid  .'' 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

Chialehurst  Cottagtrs*  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Show,  Nov.  13. — 
This  Show,  established  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  and  patron- 
ised by  the  nobil.ty  and  gentry  of  the  parish,  held  its  sixth 
annual  meeting,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Salter,  Emery,  and  Peckham.  The  productions  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows  :  — Collections  oi  6  sorts  of  Vegetables,  including  3  heads 
of  Celery,  3  of  Cabbages,  12  Onions,  G  Carrots,  6  Parsnips,  and 
12  Potatoes:  1st,  Mr.  King;  2d,  Mr.  Wain;  3d,  Mr,  Asherj 
and  -Ith,  Mr.  Blackman,  12  Onions:  1st,  Mv.  King;  2d,  Mr. 
Weeks;  3d,  Mr.  Petersj  and  4th,  Mr.  Willis.  12  Potatoes: 
1st,  Mr.  Palmer;  2d,  Mr.  King;  3c(,  Mr.  James,  and  4th,  Mr. 
Blackman.  6  Turnips:  1st.  Mr.  Willis;  2d,  Mr.  King;  and  3d, 
Mr.  Elliott.  6  Carrots:  1st.  Mr.  Peters;  2d,  Mr.  Callow;  and 
3d,  Mr.  Willis.  6  Parsnips  :  1st,  Mr.  Kmg;  2d,  Mr.  Weeks  ; 
and  3d,  Mr.  Peters.  3  Cattbages  :  1st,  Mr.  Dean  ;  2d,  Mr,  Wells  ; 
and  3d,  Mr.  King.  3  Savoys:  1st,  Mr.  Aslier;  2d,  Mr.  Dean; 
3d,  Mr.  King  ;  and  4th,  Mr.  Callows.  3  Heads  of  Celery  :  1st, 
Mr.  King;  2d,  Mr.  Asher;  3d,  Mr.  Dean ;  and  4lh,  Mr.  James. 
3  Kale:  1st,  Mr,  Wells;  2d,  Mr.  Gimson;  3d,  Mr.  Asher ;  and 
4th,  Mr.  Callow.  G  Leeks:  1st,  Mr.  Asher;  2d,  Mr.  Gimson; 
and  3d,  Mr.  Wells.  Collection  of  Herbs  :  1st,  Mr.  Wain  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Aslier;  and  3d,  Mrs.  Dean.  12  Apples :  1st,  Mr.  Fuller;  2d, 
Mr.  Asher  ;  3d,  Mr.  Willis,  and 4th,  Mrs.  Stowe.  6  Pears:  Mrs. 
Dean.  Severed  extra  Prizes  were  also  awarded.  The  Inn- 
keeper, Mr.  J.  Pugh,  by  his  exertions  contributed  greatly  to 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  general  satisfaction  of  both 
visitors  and  exhibitors,  and  served  a  comfortable  dinner,  to 
which  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  sat  down. 


North  British  Professional  Gardtners' Society,  l\ov,  6. — At  this, 
the  last  meeting  for  the  season,  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
— Chrysanthemums  :  Mr.  J.  Addison  for  Lucidum,  Princess 
Maria,  Gem,  Queen,  Marchioness,  and  Triumphant.  Cainelliiis. 
IMr.  R.  Watson,  for  Press's  Eclipse,  Gloria  Mundi,  and.Tricolor. 
OrchidaceiE  :  Mr.  G.  Stirling,  (or  Epidendrum  ciliare,  E.  cochle- 
atum,  and  Liparis  foliosa.  Exotics:  Mr.  Stirling,  for  Passi- 
flora  raceraosa,  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula,  Erauthemum  pul- 
chellnm,  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  Strelitzia  regina;,  and  Erytliro- 
Irenaconspicua.  Ericas:  Mr.  D.  Foulis,  for  H;irtnelli,retorta,  and 
Shannoniana.  Desert  Apples  :  Mr.  Young,  for  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, Hollow-eyed  Pippin,  and  Borsdorffer.  Desert  Pears: 
Mr.  Young,  for  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Marie  Louise,  and  Louis 
Bonne  (of  Jersey).  Celery:  Mr.  J.  Goodale,  for  Goodale's 
Broad  White  and  Manchester  Red.  Brussels  Sprouts:  1,  Mr. 
Thorn;  2,  Mr.  Downie.  Leeks:  1,  Mr.  Thom,  for  Scotch  Flag;  I 
2,  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Endive:  1,  Mr.  Stirling;  2,  Mr.  Addison. 
Cauliflower:  l,fMr,  Addison  j  2,;Mr.  Douglas.     German  Greens :\ 


instinct,  but  would,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  referred  to 
vital  power  generally,  and  thus  comprehend  similar 
actions  in  plants.  This  point  being  settled,  the  debaters 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  mental  instinct,  or  instinct 
proper,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  definition  for  it  inde- 
pendent of  reason.  The  result  is,  that  instinct  is  that 
faculty  which  "  acts  without  teaching  either  from  others— 
that  is  instruction,  or  from  the  animal  itself — that  is  ex- 
perience.*** It  acts  without  a  knowledge  of  conse- 
quences,— it  acts  blindly,  and  accomplishes  a  purpose  of 
which  the  animal  is  ignorant." 

In  the  second  chapter  the  theories  of  instinct  are  dis- 
cussed; and  here  the  diflBculty  of  distinguishing  between 
the  reason  of  man,  and  many  of  the  acta  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  mind  of  animals  is  made 
apparent.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  ends  to  be  obtained 
by  certain  actions,  be  the  character  of  intelligence, 
of  reason,  then  it  is  possessed  by  animals  as  well 
as  man.  The  bee  collects  wax  and  constructs  its 
cell,  fills  it  with  honey,  but  it  knows  not  why  or  where- 
fore, and  this  is  instinct.  But  let  us  take  the  instance 
of  Hiiber's  humble  bees  referred  to  in  Green's  "  Vital 
Dynamics  :" — "  A  dozen  of  these  were  put  under  a  bell- 
glass  along  with  a  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons,  so 
unequal  in  height  as  not  to  be  capable  of  standing  stea- 
dily ;  to  lemedy  this,  two  or  three  of  the  humble-bees  got 
upon  the  comb,  stretched  themselves  over  its  edge,  and 
with  their  head  downwards  fixed  their  fore-feet  on  the- 
table  on  which  the  comb  stood,  and  so  with  their  hind- 
feet  kept  the  comb  from  falling  ;  when  these  were  weary 
others  took  their  places."  In  this  way  these  insects 
supported  the  comb  for  three  days,  till  they  had  formed 
pillars  of  wax  capable  of  supporting  it.  Now  this  ia 
something  more  than  instinct — it  is  animal  intelligence, 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  understanding  in  mao> 
Then  on  what  do  instinctive  operations  depend  ? 
Descartes  supposed  they  were  the  result  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  organisation  ;  but  this  theory  is  rejected, 
and  the  dialogue  thus  proceeds  : — 
I  "  ^.  We  may  therefore,  I  conceive,  pass  over  this 
theory  altogether.  But  another  and  a  greater  man  has 
been  so  pressed  with  tbe  difficulties  of  the  subject,  that 
he  has  recourse  to  a  very  different  supposition,  and  in- 
stead of  holding  the  Deity  to  have  created  brutes  as  ma- 
chines without  any  mind  at  all,  he  considers  their  whole 
actions  as  the  constant,  direct,  and  immediate  operatioa 
of  the  Deity  himself.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  is  saying  enough  to  prevent  any  one 
from  hastily  rejecting  it,  or  rashly  forming  his  opinion 
against  it. 

**^.  Does  he  not  mean  merely  to  derive  the  actions 
of  brutes  from  a  perpetually  superintending  and  sustain- 
ing power  of  the  Deity,  as  we  ascribe  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  constantly  existing  influence? 


^^U 
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Me  probably  only  means  that  the  brute  miDd,  having  been 
created,  is  as  much  under  the  Divine  governance  as  the 
material  powers,  qualities,  and  motions  are  ;  in  other 
words,  that  mind  was  created,  and  matter  was  created  ; 
and  that  still  the  actitina  and  passions  of  both  ore  con- 
stantly under  the  guidance  of  the  Creator.  So  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  would  no  more  deny  the  separate  existence 
of  the  minds  of  brutes,  than  he  would  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  their  bodies,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

*'  B.  Here  are  his  own  words.  The  passage  occurs  in 
the  famous  31st  Query,  or  General  Scholium  to  the  Op- 
tics ;  and  you  see  that,  after  recounting  the  struc- 
ture of  animal  bodies  as  proofs  of  design,  he  adds,  *  And 
the  instinct  of  brutes  and  insects  can  be  the  effect  of 
nothing  else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  powerful, 
ever-living  agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more  able 
by  his  will  to  move  the  bodies  within  his  boundless  uni- 
form sensorium,  and  thereby  to  form  and  reform  the 
parts  of  the  universe,  than  we  are  by  our  will  to  move 
the  parts  of  our  bodies.'  He  proceeds  to  guard  the 
reader  against  a  supposition  of  the  Deity  being  the  soul 
of  the  world,  or  of  brutes,  or  of  his  being  composed  of 
members  or  parts,  stating  that  he  only  *  governs  and 
guides  all  matter  by  his  prevailing  power  and  will.'  So 
that  you  see  he  draws  the  distinction  between  the  mind 
or  will  of  men,  which  influences  the  motions  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  influence  which  moves  brutes  j  plainly 
.enough  referring  the  latter  to  the  Deity  himself,  as  the 
primum  mobile^  or  actuating  principle  ;  for  he  allows 
that  the  kind  of  ubiquity  or  universal  action  to  which 
you  refer  applies  to  our  bodies,  and  I  presume  to  our 
minds  also,  which  were  created  and  are  sustaiaed  by 
him,'* 

The  remainder  of  the  dialogue  is  taken  up  with  the 
defence  of  the  view  of  Newion,  and  pointing  out  its 
bearing  on  natural  theology.  The  necessity  of  admitting 
such  an  explanation  at  once,  places  us  for  ever  in  con- 
tact with  God. 

The  tn-o  remaining  dialogues  are  devoted  to  the  facts 
and  theory  of  animal  intelligence.  We  have  not  space 
to  pursue  his  lordship  through  the  interesting  discus- 
sions to  which  the  facts  give  rise.  Here  are  some 
quoted  from  the  work  of  M.  Virey. 

*'  Thus  the  smallest  bird,  he  says,  can  fly  several 
leagues  in  an  hour  ;  the  hawk  goes  commonly  at  the  rate 
of  a  league  in  four  minutes,  or  above  40  miles  an  hour. 
A  falcon  of  Henry  II.  was  flown  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
found,  by  its  ring,  at  Malta  next  day.  One,  sent  from 
the  Canaries  to  Andalusia,  returned  to  Teneriffe  in  six- 
teen hours,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  which  it  must 
have  gone  at  the  average  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour.  Gulls 
go  700  miles  out  to  sea  and  return  daily  ;  and  Frigate- 
birds  have  been  found  at  1 200  miles  from  any  land.  Upon 
their  migration  he  states,  as  a  known  fact,  that  cranes  go 
and  return  at  the  same  date,  without  tlie  least  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  shows,  no  doubt,  if  true, 
a  most  peculiar  instinct;  hut  these,  and,  indeed,  all  facts 
which  we  find  stated  by  a  writer  so  addicted  to  painting 
and  colouring,  must  be  received  with  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion, for  which  no  one  but  M.  Virey  is  to  be  blamed. 
The  accounts,  however,  of  the  swiftness  of  birds,  I  can 
"Well  creditj  from  an  experiment  I  made  when  travelling 
on  a  railway.  While  going  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  I  let  fly  a  bee  ;  it  made  its  circles  as  usual,  and 
surrounded  us  easily.  Now,  if  there  was  no  current  of 
air  or  draught  to  bear  it  along,  this  indicated  a  rate  of 
90  miles  an  hour ;  and  even  allowing  for  a  current,  the 
swiftness  mus'-  have  been  great.  I  should,  however,  wish 
to  repeat  this  experiment  before  being  quite  sure  of  so 
great  a  swiftness  in  so  small  an  insect." 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  abstract  of  Cuvier's 
work  on  Fodsil  Osteology.  Although  much  ought  to  be 
added  to  bring  this  epitome  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  day,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  have  any 
taste  for  the  study  of  geology.  These  productions  of 
Lord  Brougham's  pen  must  convince  every  one  of  the 
TBStly  discursive  power  ofUiamind.  He  cannot,  however, 
be  regarded  as  au  authority  upon  the  subjects  on  which 
be  treats  in  this  book,  as  be  is  too  much  the  scholar,  and 
too  little  of  the  naturalist,  to  give  weight  to  his  judgment 
in  matters  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature. 


The  FlorisU*   Journal  and   Gardeners*   Record. 

No.  C3.  November, 
This  well-conducted  and  cheap  periodical  keeps  up 
its  rei'Utation.  The  contents  of  the  present  Number  are 
good  and  well-timed.  The  embcllifchments  are  usually 
well  got  out ;  but,  iu  the  pretent  instance,  we  object  to 
the  representation  of  that  pretty  I'elargonium,  Lyne'a 
Princets  Alice,  as  being  very  incorrect  in  form.  White 
Perfection  we  have  not  seen. 


The  Illustrated  London,  Almanack.  1815. 
''  TniH  ii  one  of  the  i/.any  attempts  to  Hubatitute  some- 
Ujiiijs  raiioual  fcr  the  foolish  almanacks  of  timcB  that  arc 
passiDgawdjF — and,  we  may  add,  one  of  themoet  auccese- 
fnl.  ^  It  ife  filled  with  illustrations,  some  of  which,  rcpre- 
lenling  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  bfc  executed  with  con- 
iider»hlc  ftrtihtical  taite.  As  it  is  cliiefly  devoted  to  the 
n*lur»I  history  of  the  montli«,  it  !»  just  what  the  readers 
of  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle  are  most  likely  to  find  use- 
ful.    It  )s  difficult  to  imagine  anything  cheaper. 


Garden   Memoranda. 


■AOtbefoums  at  this  eilabliiboient  are  now  in  jterfectiou/ 
and  wc  recommend  every  Io»cr  of  (bcHC  beautiful  flowers 
liOt  to  lose  the  preient  opportunity  of  seeing  tlicm  ;  fur 
notwithstanding  the  unftt?ourablc  seauon,  there  ia  a  fine 


display  of  bloom,  and  a  visit  to  the  nursery  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  collection.  This  season 
is  rather  barren  of  new  varieties,  and  few  will  be  found 
among  the  introductions  of  the  present  year  to  enrich  a 
fine  colleciion  ;  but  though  few,  we  consider  the  Queen 
of  the  Yellows,  a  rich  yellow  buff;  Annie  Salter,  a  clear 
pure  yellow  ;  and  the  Queen  of  the  Gypsies,  orange  buff, 
as  distinct  and  fine  flowers  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Among  the  older  varieties  we  noticed  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Defiance,  Victory,  and  Invincible,  among  the 
whites,  and  those  which  approach  the  whites,  such  as 
Celestial,  Mirabile,  &c.,  as  being  remarkably  fine  flowers, 
finely  developed,  and  the  plants  having  splendid  heads  of 
bloom.  Marshal  Soult  and  David  among  the  pure  yellows 
were  conspicuous  from  their  compact  and  finely-formed 
owers,  and  among  the  changes  to  orange  and  buff, 
with  the  mixtures  approaching  the  rich  browns,  there  are 
some  large  and  fine  flowers;  Incomparable  is  a  very  fine 
buff;  Irene,  Imogene,  and  Demosthenes,  are  desirable  va- 
rieties ;  and  Aristides,  bright  orange  and  brown,  is  a  very 
handsome  flower  ;  Isolier  and  Phidias,  though  rather 
small,  are  distinct  and  desirable,  being  of  a  rosy  red,  and 
blooming  freely.  To  this  class  of  colours  should  be 
added  Anne  Jane  and  Count  d'Eu,  being  both  excellent 
sorts  for  a  collection  ;  Louis-Philippe  proves  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  lilac  or  purple  class,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  superior  to  those  of  last  season ;  Marshal  de 
Crequi,  though  small,  is  a  very  dfisirable  variety — it 
blossoms  most  abundantly,  and  undergoes  changes  in  its 
progress  to  the  perfect  bloom,  which  are  very  pleasing  ; 
General  LaborJe  is  another  fine  compact  flower,  worthy 
attention.  Those  we  have  noticed  were  varieties  con- 
spicuous for  their  fine  colour  and  freedom  in  blooming  ; 
but  the  whole  collection  is  well  worthy  attention.  The 
Camellias  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  promise  an 
abundance  of  bloom, 

T.  A.  Phillips's,  JSsq.,- Tkornjield. — There  is  in  the 
Pine-stove  at  this  place  a  Sierra  Leone  Pine-apple,  which 
measures  19|-  inches  in  circumference,  and  11^-  inches  in 
length.  This  variety  is  said  to  attain  here  the  same  weight 
as  the  Montserrat  and  Jamaica.  I  presume  that  it  will 
not  weigh  less  than  8  or  9  lbs.  It  is  planted  out  into  the 
bed.  This  fine  fruit  is  in  my  opinion  much  superior  to 
one  of  a  New  Providence  which  I  saw  cut,  and  which 
weighed  11  lbs.  8  oz.  ;  and  1  trust  that  those  who  have 
doubted  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  such  a  result 
will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Although 
large  and  well  formed  Pine-apples  are  often  produced  at 
Thornfield,  yet  this  is  not  the  result  of  wide  planting; 
on  the  contrary,  the  plants  are  crowded  even  to  excess. 
In  a  pit  23  feet  in  length  and  7  feet  in  width,  there  are 
now  growing  60  plants,  from  which  Mr.  Hamilton  says 
that  he  will,  in  all  probability,  cut  a  second  crop  next 
year  of  250  lbs.  of  fruit.— ^.  H. 


Miscelianeous. 

Borax  in  Bread — One  of  the  means  employed  to  give 
bread  made  of  bad  meal  a  good  appearance,  is  borax. 
According  to  Duville',  the  bakers  use  about  4  oz.  of 
borax  to  100  lbs.  of  flour.  To  detect  the  borax,  in  the 
bread,  a  considerable  quantity  should  be  extracted  with 
water,  the  filtered  extract  clarified  by  boiling  with  albu- 
men, and  strained  ;  upon  this  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  while  stirring,  and  it  is  then  plactd  aside. 
If  boiax  is  present,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  separate, 
which  are  now  readily  detected  by  their  well-known  re- 
actions.— Chemical  Gazette. 

Chinese  Ice-houses. -^The  ice-houses  around.  Ningpo, 
and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  that  city 
and  Chinbae,  are  beyond  calculation.  They  are  built 
above  the  ground,  and  generally  upon  a  platform  of  earth 
raised  so  as  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
fields.  Upon  such  a  mound  a  bamboo  frame  is  thrown, 
which  is  well  and  closely  thatched  with  paddy  straw. 
The  ice  is  collected  in  tanks  or  ponds,  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  ice-houses  take  care  to  keep  duly  filled 
with  water  during  the  winter  season.  When  the  ice  is  of 
sufficient  thickness  they  collect  it;  and,  as  it  is  brought 
in,  each  layer  is  C9vered  with  dry  straw,  and  in  this 
manner  the  ice  is  preserved  daring  the  whole  summer. 
Each  house  has  its  own  drain,  to  draw  off  the  water 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  The  article  is  not  used 
in  Ningpo  for  private  consumption,  but  solely  as  an  anti 
septic  for  flesh  and  fish  during  the  heats  of  summer 
The  inhabitants  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  cooling 
their  liquid,  except  as  they  have  observed  foreigners  use 
it  for  that  purpose,  and  then  they  are  very  willing  to 
retail  it  to  tliein  at  the  rate  of  about  80  to  100  cash  pe; 
bucket,  n  charge  by  no  means  excessive  during  the  dog 
days.  In  places  like  Foochow-loo,  the  seat  of  Chinese 
luxury,  ice  is  occasionally  used  to  cool  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
&c. — Friend  of  China. 


CALENDAll  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  e/tmiinff  Week. 


I._HOTlIOUS>E.  CONSKllVATORIES,  &c. 

Orchidacctti.—A  tnild   moist    NovcmbLT,  with  little  sun,  11I(C 

the  present,  is  much  in  favour  of  theac  ijlnntu,  oh  they  go  more 

fcradually  to  rust,  watt-rinj;  ami   Htrong   (iica   not  bcinK  nocts- 

Hiiry.    Tlic  cvcrBrctn  borla  arc,  however,  more  likely  to  Buflcr 

when  clcttr  froHly   wcuilicr  comeB,  raitru  particularly  those  hus- 

p^ndcd  from  the  roof,  ?ic. ;  therefore  It  1»  a  ^nod  rule  to  lower 

the  BUHpendcd  nnch  as  mucli  aw  in  convenient,   for  two  or  llireo 

monthit  in  winter,  the  temperature  beinj,'  ulwaytt  more  unllorni 

in  the  boiJy  of  tlie  houKctlian  up  near  the  K'aan;  lliiH  may  alao 

be  of  Mome  little  ndvuntaK*;  to  them. 

■  f,.„.    /■/         •/  *  ..  ,,  ,     ,,       m       r-f^"^*   <'<-ninrrimfon/.  —  n  in  now  time  to  prune  all  the  yoiuiff  ftlioot* 

Mrttn.  i./taruilcr  and  Sonu,   Vunxhall.—Thi:  Chry-,' „f  ftj«„jcvlllii,  and  you  may  htrip  ofr  the  rcinninlnK  leaveH,  huL 

*|llic  lonj;  Hiender  branehett  iiud  better  lie  lell  on  until  Hprlny. 
If  it  iMclnHcly  pruned  now,  It  may  bcjfln  to  ic^w  too  Hoon  tur 
any  utvcful  puri)0«e,  nntl  Htopplnj;  tlie    yoiniK  mIiooIh  doett 
jinnwer   wt)l.     [pnmuia  lA-aril  and  fleilollu  Hlifiuld  bo  pruned 
the  humc  way,  as  noun  nu  their  leaves  begiu  to  tui  u  yellow 


latter  cannot  be  made  to  flower  before  the  end  of  September, 
when  planted  out  in  a  border  ;  therefore  April  is  time  enough, 
to  give  it  the  final  pruning:.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  flower  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  if  closely  pruned  now. 
When  pruned  in  February,  it  flowers  about  midsummer;  and  if 
cut  in  April,  a  mcntli  later.  Both  these  useful  climbers  suc- 
ceed much  better  in  a  large  conservatory,  with  a  fixed  roof, 
than  in  a  stove  or  intermediate  house.  Ipomcea  tyriantliina 
should  not  receive  any  pruniug  till  March,  as  it  grows  later 
than  the  other  two.  Passion-flowers,  unless  they  are  much 
crowded,  need  not  be  pruned  or  thinned  until  January.  Few 
climbers  repay  one's  care  better  than  Passion-flowers,  but  they 
are  often  lefi.  so  thick  as  to  complttely  do  away  with  their  na- 
tive gracefulness. 

PeVi-.c^c— This  has  been  a  dull  unfavourable  month  for  forcing 
plants,  and  many  things  will  be  later  than  they  were  last 
season  ;  but  to  make  up  for  this,  hardy  plants,  such  as  Lilacs, 
Rhododendrons,  &c.,  are  in  better  bud  than  usual.  We  have 
had  no  use  for  strong  fires  yet,  and  in  this  cloudy  weather  much 
less  watering  and  syringing  is  necessary.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice  to  force  hard  till  after  the  end  of  December  ;  65°  with 
fire-heat  is  high  enough  for  any  useful  purpose  until  that 
time.— i*.^. 

II.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Out-dour  Department. 
T  have  been  frequently  upbraided  during  the  autumn  for  not 
having  mentioned  some  new  plants  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful  for  flower-garden  purposes,  the  opinion  of  country 
gardeners  appearing  tube  that,  because  a  man  resides  near 
town,  he  must  of  necessity  see  something  among  new  plants 
which  may  do  for  bedding  out.  Veronica  speciosa,  I  imagine, 
will  make  an  exceedingly  fine  bed,  provided  it  can  he  induced 
to  flower  liberally;  and  as  it  seeds  freely,  there  will  be  no  difii- 
colty  in  procuring  plants.  The  plants  should  be  strong,  and 
dwarf  at  the  time  of  turning  out,  as  it  is  from  J;he  strongest 
shoots  that  it  geucraily  blooms.  Pentas  carnea  is  a  plant  from 
which  much  is  expected  by  some  cultivators ;  but  being  from 
tropical  Africa,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  make  a  fine 
group,  except  in  very  warm  and  favourable  situations.  It  is 
very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Euthales  macrophylla, 
being  yellow,  will  be  useful,  either  for  a  large  bed,  or  pegged 
down  for  a  small  one;  it  willrequire  a  rather  poor  soil  to  make 
it  flower  profusely.  Alona  ccelestis,  a  plant  which  will  pro- 
bably be  better  knovvn  as  the  new  shrubby  Nolana  will,  doubt- 
less, make  a  fine  bed,  but  of  its  culture  I  can  say  nothing  at 
present.  The  dwarf  Phloxes,  of  which  we  have  now  so  nice 
a  collection,  will  be  much  in  demand  next  seasonj  but  the 
plants  in  which  I  place  the  greatest  confidence  for  a  new 
feature  in  the  flower  garden,  are  Mr.  Girling's  Petunias,  and 
others  which  have  been  noticed  during  the  season  in  this 
Paper;  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful. —  W.P.A. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &C. 
Pir.eries. — The  roots  of  Pines  cannot  be  allowed  to  stop 
growing  for  want  of  heat,  without  receiving  injury.  It  appears 
that  ihey  cannot  remain  stationary,  but  must  be  either  advanc- 
ing in  growth  or  decaying.  Suflicient  bottom. heat  should  be 
maintained  to  keep  them  slowly  advancing  throughout  the 
winter;  from  60°  to  85"  will  be  found  to  suit  both  the  fruiting 
and  succession  jjlants.  If  this  heat  is  steadily  maintained,  and 
the  roots  kept  rather  dry  than  moist,  they  will  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  through  the  winter,  which  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  Pine-growing. 

Vi/icries,— In  starting  Vines  by  means  of  fermenting  matter, 
laid  within  the  house,  a  considerable  proportion  of  leaves  should- 
be  mixed  with  the  dung,  to  prevent  the  steam  from  the  latter 
from  discolouring  the  rafters  and  sashes ;  or  if  the  vapour  is 
likely  to  be  too  strong,  a  thin  covering  of  old  tan  will  prevent 
any  injurious  effects.  Should  the  weather  continue  mi!d,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators,  so  that  the  temperature 
may  not  exceed  50°  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days.  Wrap  some 
coarse  Moss  round  the  stems  of  tlie  Vines  to  where  the  IJeariug 
wocd  commences,  and  keep  the  Moss  moist,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  stems  from  being  dried  up  by  the  heat  from  the  flues.  In 
beginaing  to  force  Vines  with  fire-heat  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
air  till  the  buds  are  ready  to  expand  into  leaf.  Frequent  syring- 
ings  must  be  resorted  to  when  no  fermenting  material  is  used. 
If  the  roots  are  outride  of  the  house,  and  if  there  is  the  litter  of 
one  horse  at  conmiand,  this,  with  a  portion  of  leaves,  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  up  a  fine  genial  heat  in  the  border,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  very  evident  iu  the  progress  of  the  Vines  inside. 
Peach.lwuse.  —  lt  is  not  uncommon  to  see  many  of  the  buds  of 
healthy  trees  drop  off  in  a  dry  withered  state,  just  after  the 
forcing  has  commenced.  1  will  not  say  the  border  being  too 
dry  is  the  sole  cause  of  this,  but  I  believe  it  is  often  one  cause. 
If  the  lights  have  remained  on  the  house  during  the  autumn, 
louk  to  the  state  of  the  border,  and  give  it  a  suflicient  watering. 
Keep  the  shoots  moist  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe;  it 
will  rarely  be  necessary  to  give  air  during  sunshine  at  this 
season,  till  the  blossoms  are  nearly  expanding,  Let  the  outside 
border  be  covered  with  litter. 

Vim^s,  Peaches,  and  Figs  in  Po^s.—These  should  be  plunged 
in  old  tan  or  leaves,  either  in  an  open  shed  or  in  some  warm 
sheltered  situation.  Oak-leaves  are  an  excellent  material  for 
protecting  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots  from  frost.  Let  them  be 
laid  two  or  three  inches  above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  covered 
over  wilh  old  tan  to  keep  them  from  blowing  about.— G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
PnmingandNailii/ff.—ProcQGdvfbh  these  operations  in  all 
favourable  weather,  as,  if  wholly  deferred  until  spring,  the  pro- 
per performance  of  Ihem  will  be  apt  to  interfere  with  other 
matters  then  demanding  attention.  If  the  trees  were  suitably 
attended  to  in  summer,  there  will  not  be  much  useless  matter 
to  be  removed  now.  Vines  and  Raspberries  deprived  pre- 
viously of  all  unnccess^^ry  wood,  had  better  have  the  shoots  re- 
maining left  unshortened,  until  the  rigour  of  winter  shall  have 
passed.  The  spurs  of  Currant  trees  should  be  cut  in  pretty 
closely  to  the  stems,  and  the  leading  shoots  considerably  short- 
ened, if  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  aimed  at;  Gooseberries 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  if  the  preferable  method  is 
not  adopted  of  having  the  fruit  produced  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood,  or  on  the  small  spurs  on  wood  of  two  or  three  years' 
growth.  Apples  and  Peais  against  walls  should  have  their 
fruit-bearing  si>ur3  kept  as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  not  only 
to  sccuie  the  benefit  nr  the  wall,  and  prevent  the  unsigliHiness 
of  long,  rampant,  overgrown  spurs,  but  also  for  the  obtaining 
of  guod-sized,  wcll-fluvoured fruit.  Attention  to  the  short  spurs 
producedon  good  healthy  trees  when  growing  naturallj  as  stand- 
ards, will  lurnish  a  good  lesson  on  this  subject.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  our  best  sorts  of  Pears,  which  have  a  tendency  to  form  a 
holdbloasom-bud  atthc  end  of  short  shoots  ofthe  present  year's 
growth,  care  Bhould  he  taken  to  retain  a  suificicncy  of  ihcmp 
and,  if  long  enough,  to  fasten  thern  closely  to  the  wsUI.  Plums 
may  be  pruned  much  the  same  as  Pears,  but  as  the  liest  fruit  is 
generally  produced  on  wood  of  two  or  three  years'  growth, 
care  should  be  taken  toiuy  in  a  little  young  wood  every  season. 
TlioHc  not  much  accustomed  to  nailin^',  arc  very  iipt  either  to 
use  Mhreds  too  short,  or  too  many  of  them.  Treefi.  especially 
young  ones,  are  often  irrrpariihly  ruined  by  the  former,  and 
made  to  resemble  rag  shops  by  the  latter.  Comparatively  few 
shreds  will  be  necessary  if  placed  alternately  with  a  slight 
strain  upon  the  uiqicr  and  lower  hidiB  of  the  shoot,  ut.diftho 
Hirongcr  ends  lire  lastcned  with  wiIIowh,  or  rope-yarn.  How- 
ever pretty  it  may  bo  to  see  trccH  beautifully  trtiloed.  the 
electing  (  f  that  object  by  driving  In  nails  close  to  the  branch, 
or  pulling  a  Mtrain  uijoii  It  so  astu  cndanpcr  the  burk,  ouyht  on 
H'l  iirelcncc  to  bo  allowed.  Peaches,  Neijtui-infH,nr\(i.'ipricotB.— 
I  Unfanten  tlio  young  shoots  so  far  from  the  wall,  that  they  will 
M,,ti  incur  no  risk  of  being  broken  by  boisterous  winds,  in  order 
J  iiiltliattho  part  previously  reposinff  against  the  wall  may  bo  duly 
IhcJi'l'tncd 


ncd  before  It  l»  exposed  to  aevcro  frost,  and  also  that 
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active  vegetation  may  be  retarded  to  a  later  ;  criod  in  tiie' 
Bprinp.  Where  thin  tiles  had  been  placed  on  part  of  the  border 
next  the  wall,  for  the  radiating  of  heat,  and  keeping  the  border 
moist,  they  may  be  removed,  to  jTeventthem  from  being- broken 
by  frost  or  the  performance  of  the  necessary  operaliouB ;  or  if 
not  conBidered  too  valuablo,  and  if  the  draining  was  very 
defective,  they  might  be  bedded  in  clay,  &c.,  to  throw  the  water 
Off  the  border.  In  extreme  casrs,  advantage  miglit  betaken 
of  the  very  useful  plan  advised  for  Vine  borders  in  the  forcing 
department  of  tiic  Calendar  a  fortnight  ago. 

Shallots,  Garlic,  ^c.  —  l  generally  find  that  tliesc  thrive  best 
when  planted  about  this  season.  The  ground  should  be  we^I 
trenched,  and  a  place  cho=en  where  none  of  the  Onion  tribe 
had  been  grown  for  some  time.  Many  failures  arise  from 
planting  them  too  deep.  They  should  merely  be  fixed  on  the 
surface,  and  then  sprinkled  oicr  v;ith  a  mixture  of  soot,  liite, 
and  ashes.  The  smaller  variety  is  moat  prized  by  cooks  gene- 
rally ;  the  large  sort  is  easier  groun,  and  produces  more 
abundantly,  but  its  flavour  is  consid;  red  deficient  in  what  the 
admirers  of  the  root  term  an  "  agreeable  pungency."  Pe(ts  and 
S CUTIS.  — MsMe  a  first  sowing  of  Prince  Albert  Pea,  and  Maza- 
gan  Bean,  and  sow  thrm  or  other  approved  sorts  again  about 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  next  month.  Those  sown  now  will 
be  useful  if  the  weather  should  be  favourable,  and  though  thej 
be  cut  down  by  frost  it  will  only  be  the  lass  of  the  seed.  Sow 
upon  the  breast  of  wide  ridges,  so  that  the  young  plants  may 
be  defended  from  east  and  north  winds.  Cover  the  seeds  with 
chopped  furze,  Barley  ehaflF,  or  sharp  sand,  as  a  protection  from 
mice.— fi.  F. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

For  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  new  plantations  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  should  be  done  every  six  or 
seven  years,  young  plants  being  found  to  produce  more  hand- 
some fruit  and  also  more  plentifully  than  old  ones,  I  would 
recommend  from  among  the  many  varieties  now  cultivated,  the 
following;  viz.,  Yelhiw  Sulphur,  por^d  and  very  early,  but  docs 
not  last  long;  Red  Champapne,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  Pit- 
maston  Green  Gage,  Red  Warrington,  Woodward's  White- 
emith,  Melling's  Crown  Bub,  Farrow's  Roaring  Lion;  and  for 
preserving,  the  small  Rough  Red.  Of  Currants,  tlie  Black 
Naples,  Red  and  White  Dutch,  and  Knight's  Large  Red.  In 
light  soils,  as  soon  as  the  present  rainy  weather  shall  have 
cleared  off,  and  tlie  ground  become  somewhat  dry,  the  above 
may  be  planted  with  greater  advantage  tlian  in  spring.  In 
preparing  the  ground  let  it  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  thoroughly  mixing  with  the  surface  spit  a  liberal 
Allowance  of  manure  or  rich  compost.  About  5  feet  square 
may  be  considered  a  proper  distance  at  which  the  plants  should 
Stand  in  the  rows.  Tiie  pruning  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes  may  now  be  proceeded  with.  Let  the  centre  of  tlie 
bushes  be  kept  free  and  open,  cutting  clean  off  any  strong 
shoots  that  rise  from  that  part.  Cut  out  all  branches  that 
cross  one  another,  leaving  Ihe  leading  shoots  about  10  inches 
apart,  and  topping  at  a  bud  inclining  to  the  open  space.  All 
lateral  twigs  not  required  to  fttrm  branches  should  be  spurred 
in  to  a  few  buds.  Black  Currants  require  no  pruning  except 
thinning  out  the  branches  a  little  when  the  bushes  have  becone 
large  and  thick  of  wood.  Plants  in  wintioAs,  &c.  should  not  be 
watered  in  winter  until  tliey  are  quite  dry,  and  th.en  all  the 
soil  in  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly  wetted.  If  the  pits  are 
■well  drained  the  soil  will  only  retain  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  it  that  quantity  is  not  given,  a  portion  of  the  soil  at 
the  bottom— where  the  more  active  roots  are— will  become  too 
dry.  The  plants  then  linger  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  perish  for 
want  of  sufficient  moisture,  and  yet  the  soil  may  appear  wet 
enough  on  tlie  surface.  Ail  the  Salvias  require  this  treatment 
except  S.  patens,  whose  tuberous  roots  require  only  to  be 
stored  in  damp  sand  or  light  earth  ;  wlien  these  are  stored  in  a 
dry  materiiil  they  sometimes  shrivel  too  much.— J.  McII. 
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Nov.  15  Densely  clouded;  nvprcast  and  mild  throughout;. 

—  16    Haz7  «nd  very  mild  fur  [he  periiid  of  the  season;  clear  at  night. 

—  17    Hazy;  iinifurmly  overcaat;  lia^y. 

—  18    Uniformty  overcast  and  mild;  hazy;  very  mild  at  night. 

—  19    Overt:aat;  hazy;  densely  oveicast. 

—  20    Hazy;  fint- ;  ovtrcast;  dearat  night;  slight  frofit- 

—  21    Fo(rKy;  fine  in  forenoon;  afterwards  very  dense  fog. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  6  deg.  above  the  average. 

Biate  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durine  the  last  isyears,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Nov.  30, 1844. 
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The  higheat  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred 'on  the   -7th 
1B43— therm.  59°  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  36th,  1839— therm.  21°. 


Notices  to  CorrespoTidenis. 

Back  Numbbrs  of  the  Garoen'i-:rs'  Chronicle.— Many  of 
the  Numbers  advertised  last  week  having  been  since  sold,  we 
repeat  the  list  of  those  which  may  still  be  had.  Any  subscriber 
whoVill  forward  to  our  publisher  Post-office  stamps  equi- 
valent to  as  many  Numbers  as  ar^;  required,  shall  have  them 
sent:  — 

1841  :— 1,  6,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  1?,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26.  27.  28  -^Q 
30,31,32,  3-!.  .       .       .     o       ,  -if, 

1812  :— 4,  6,8,  11,  13,  30,  38,  41,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

1843  :-  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16.  17,  18,  20  "-^  23  '>4  25  ^^6 
37,28.29,30,31.  32.33,  34,36,  37,38,  4<>,  41,  42.  43,' 48,' 5o!  5]! 

1844  :— All  the  Numbers  for  the  present  yearj  but  parties  are 
requested  to  complete  their  sets  foithwith. 

Ambrican  Bligut.— Jl.,  §'C.— Coal-lar  naphtha  will  completely 
destroy  the  pest,  if  applied  with  perseverance.  II 

Books,  -il/.  N. — The  most  useful  system  of  Botany  for  gar- 
deners is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  Natural.  Be"-in  with 
Lindley's  "  School  Botany,''  or  Francis's  "  Favourites  of  the 

Flower-Garden,"  noticed  by  us  at  p.  50. ^A'^ortc^.— Mills  on 

the  Cucumber.    We  never  give  prices;  that  is  the  business 

of  the  booksellers. An  Amateur. — Sweet's  "  Greenhouse 

and   Hothouse  Cultivator." J.  A.  F.—U  you  will  favour 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Hayes.  Middlesex,  with  your  address,  he  will 
EUlswcr  your  inquiries. A.  S. — It  is  customary. 

BoRONiA  Pi?JNATA.—  (?fOJ'/r<?^/n^MeH'.s.— Place  your  plant  in  an 
airy  situation,  and  syringe  it  once  a  week  with  nitre  dis- 
solved in  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  :  if  this  does 
not  destroy  the  mildew,  dust  the  plant  slightly  over  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  5 

Calceolarias.— F.  iV.— Standish's  Eclipse,  and  Standishii, 
Barnes's  Bridesmaid,  and  Landmark  ;  Green's  Prince  Albert, 
Sulphurea  Superba,  Miss  Antrobus  improved,  Zebrina,  Alba  j, 


coccinea  maxima,  lloyal  Standard,  Mary,  and  Holmes's 
Prince  of  Wales.  ■■ 

CnERKiEs. — i3y(/7nfi;i.  — Several  of  BOltner's  Cherries  have 
fruited  in  this  country:  one  is  entirely  yellow;  another  a 
Black-heart,  a  very  abundant  btarer;  and  his  October  Mo- 
reJlo  is  smaller,  but  much  later  than  the  common  Morello. 
The  Black-heart,  Kentish,  and  Black  Eagle,  are  sorts  likely 
to  succeed  in  your  soil.  Others  may  be  tried  when  you 
improve  it.|l 

CiNKRAiiiAS.— F.  iV.— Beauty  of  Wortham,  Black  Knight,  Cap- 
tivation.  Red  Hover,  Regina  Victoria,  and  Henderson's  No.  /.* 

Decaykd  LEAViiS.— .4.  If. — Tree  leaves  fr^-m  plantations  where 

'■    the  ground  is  full  of  Dandelion,  Ragwort,  Chickweed,  and 

;    other  troublesome  weeds,  will,  of  course,  swarm  with  their 

seeds  ;  and  although  the  leaves  may  be  now  getting  hot,  such 

seeds  will    not  be  so  destroyed.    You  had   better  add  gas- 

f    water  to  the  heap;  this  wiU  produce  a  violent  heat,  kill  the 

■    weeds,  rot  the  leaves,  and  improve  their  quality  as  manure. 

Falling  Lkaves. — Don. — No  doubt  if  people  were  to  collect 
the  falling  leaves,  and  let  them  lie  in  water  till  entirely  de- 
cayed, the  liquid  would  be  beneficial  for  watering  plants 
with  ;  more  especially  if  it  be  soapy  water  that  the  leaves  are 
laid  in. 

Fish  Ponds.— E.  W.  M.  enquires  whether  Poplar-leaves  can 
affect  Fiati  Ponds  injuriously.  His  keeper  complains  of  the 
loss  he  sustains  in  the  stews  at  this  season,  and  thinks  tlie 
Pophir-leavcs  which  fall  in  must  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Will  any  learned  Ichthyophilus  enlighten  him  ? 

Fruit  TREES.— Z>(j(^7Hon.— Your  trees  will  not  produce  well- 
fiavoured  fruit  on  cold,  wet,  clayey  soil,  whilst  they  remain 
planted  in  the  usual  way  on  the  natural  level.  In  a  similar 
case,  however,  great  improvement  has  resulted  from  the 
ground  being  formed  into  beds  raised  considerablv  by  soil 
from  large  intermediate  trenches.  The  beds  may  be  about 
15  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  width  of  the  trenches  5  feet.) 

Fruits. — Lancastrie?isis.  —  "J.  D."  was  an  anonymous  corres- 
pondent, and  we  have  no  means  of  communicating  with  him, 

Gardoquia  Hookerii.— Jf.— The  brown  spots  on  the  leaves 
of  your  plant  are  caused  by  damp.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  give  your  greenhouse  plenty  of  air  in  sunny  days, 
and  a  little  fire-heat  at  nights,  in  cloudy  weather.^ 

Gesnkra  zeurina. — A  Constant  iieacffr.- This  plant  some- 
times drops  its  flowers  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  it 
would  appear  that  yours  requires  more  heat  and  more  mois 
ture  to  bring  the  flowers  to  perfection.  The  plants  which 
you  received  in  bloom  from  your  friend  had  doubtless  got  a 
check  on  being  removed. J 

Gooseberries.— .4  Young  Beginner. — The  following  are  some 
of  the  best  early  and  late  varieties: — Red  Champagne 
(Keen's),  Seedling  Warrington,  Red  Warrington,  Leigh's 
Rifleman,  Melling's  Crown  Bob,  Red  Turkey,  Rough  Red, 
Yellow  Champagne,  Early  Sulphur,  Rumbullion,  Glentoii 
Green,  Pitmsston  Green  Gage,  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak, 
Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  Early  Greeii 
Hairy,  Rob  Roy;  Knight's  Large  Red  Currant,  is  a  preferable 
variety.  II 

WEATiftti.—lnquir ens. —It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  air  in- 
side a  propagating  house  as  suitable  for  cuttings  when  they 
are  first  taken  off,  as  the  inside  of  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light. 
The  soil  or  saud  in  which  cuttings  are  placed,  will  not 
receive  as  much  warmth  frqm  setting  the  pots  on  an  inch  of 
sawdust,  placed  on  slate  over  a  tank,  as  they  will  from  being 
plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  the  same  situation.    Of  all  materials 

for  this  purpose,  sawdust  is  the  worst. A  Disciple.—Blae 

clay  will  not  make  water  tanks  tight,  except  in  a  very  imper- 
fect manner;  and  if  you  attempt  to  heat  such  tanks,  you 
will,  among  other  evils,  find  your  boiler  choked  up  presently 
with  mud.  At  p.  392  of  this  year,  you  will  find  a  receipt  for  a 
calico  varnish,  which  it  is  said  will  not  rot  calico.  This  cor 
respondent  asks.  If  anybody  in  Ireland  has  adopted  the  tank 
mode  of  heating? 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  An    0!d    Siibscyilier.~~The   following 
flower  in   April  and  May,    viz. — Anemone  palmata,  yellow 
heiglit  4  inches;  Cheiranthus   ochroleucus,  jellow,  6  inches 
1-Ielleborus  purpurascens,  purple,  9  inches;   Arabis  grandi- 
flora,  wliite,  C  inches;  Alyssum   sixatilCj  yellow,  6  inches 
Iber:s  sempervirens,  white,  6  inches;  Sisyrinchium  grandi 
florum,  purple,  9  inches ;  Epimedium  grandifiorum,  light  pink, 
4  inches;    Furaaria  cava,   wliite,  3   inches;    Phlox    nival, 
white.  3  inches;  Phlox    procumbei.s,    blue,  4    inches;    and 
Pulmonaria  grardiflora,  purple,  1  foot.^ 

HvBRioisiNG.— J.  iJ.— The  anthers  are  the  male  part  of  the 
Fuchsia,  and  the  stigma  the  female.  Fuchsias  are  not  uni- 
sexual, except  in  the  instance  of  F.  cylindrica. 

Ins];cts. —  T.  S.  K.—Yon  should  have  fastened  the  cork  in  with 
a  wafer  or  sealing-wax  to  prevent   its  criishint;  the  animal, 

which  is  a  Podura,  but  the  species  we  cannot  name.  R. 

-4.7?.— Your  Wheat  is  infested  with  the  Polydesnjus  com 
planatus.  We  must  refer  you  to  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  and  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  v. 
p.  230,  where  you  will  find  all  that  is  known  concerning  its 
economy,  &c.  R. 

Lisianthl's  Russellianus. — A  Correspondent. Sto^piog  at 
every  joint  is  practised  only  whilst  the  plant  is  young, 
order  to  make  it  bushy;  and  when  an  abundance  of  stems 
are  thus  produced — the  flowers  being  terminal— stopping,  of 
course,  must  be  discontinued  for  some  time  previously  to  the 
period  when  it  is  de-^irable  to  have  the  plant  in  flower.  J 

Morphology,— J.  Ansell. — Your  flowers  are  very  curious, 
They  are  buds  trying  to  bloom,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  in  a 
ttate  of  change  into  flowers.  In  tuis  case  the  whole  structure 
of  the  flower  is  broken  up,  and  the  external  scales  of  the  flower 
are  changed  into  anthers,— an  extremely  unusual  occurrence. 

Names    op    Fruits. — Apis. — No.  5,    St.    Germain;     6.  |Chau- 

montel ;  7,  8,  Passe  Colmar ;  9,  Bezi  de  la  Motte.H J.  H. 

Haycroft. —  1,  Passe  Colmar;  2,  Glout  Morceau;    3.   Easter 

Bcurre.ll R.  vi.- Hollandbury.H Marij   -4«h.— No, 

Glout  Morceau;  4,  7,  BcquGne  Musqu^,  a  stewing  Pear; 
Beutre  Ranee;    9,  Alfriston ;   the  other  large  Apple  is  the 

BlenheimPippiu.ll J.  P.  £.— 0,  Hollandbury  ;  2,  Beauty  of 

Kent;  3,  White  Russet;  4,  Yorkshire  Greening;  5,  Cat's 
Head,  Bcaufin;  C,  Stoup  Leadington;  8,  Holland  Pippin ;  9, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain  ;  10,DeNeige;  1 1,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling; 12,  King  of  the  Pippins;  14,  Royal  Russet;  15,  Court 
PenduPlat;  16,  Syke  House  Russet;  18,  Stone  Pippin;  19, 
Nelson  Cudlin,  notKirkc's  Lord  Nelson;  20,  Northern  Green- 
ing ;  24,  Court  of  Wick  ;  27,  Marmalade ;  28,  Old  Nonpareil ; 
30,  Doyenne  Blanc ;  31,  Doyenne  Gris ;  33,  Spanish  Bon 
Chretien;  31,  Chaumontel;  35,  Uvcdale's  St.  Germain;  3G, 

Trumpington;   21,  29,   37,   are  correct.|| -R.  B.— Norfolk 

ParaMise.H J.  W.—  \,  Downton  ;  5,  Ribston  Pippin;  S,  23, 

Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain;  10,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  13, 18, 
Kentish  Fill-basket;  14,  De  Neigc;  15,  London  Pippin;  16, 
Boston  Russet;  17;  Hawihornden ;  19,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ; 
21.  Bedfordahire  Foundling;;  22,  Newtown  Pippin;  25,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil;  27,  Blenheim  Pippin;  30,  Alfriston:  31,  Kirke's 
Lord  Nelson;  32,  Api  Petit.  Pears— 1 ,  Beurrede  Capianmont; 
2,  BeurreBosc.il— if  A,B.~\,  Autumn  Pearmain;  2,  Kentish 
Fill- basket;  4, 12,  Blenheim  Pippin;  5,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain; 
6,  Norfolk  Bcaufin ;  10,  London  Pippin ;  13,  Royal  Russet; 
15,  Yellow  logestrie;  17,  Nonpareil;  19,  Hawthornden ;  21, 
Easter  Pippin  ;  22,  Cornish  Aromatic.  1,  Svvan'sEgg;  2,  Glout 
Morceau;  3,  Eeurre   de  Capiaumouut ;  4,  Messire  Jean  ;  5, 

Beurr^  Ranee;  6,  Black  Worcester;  7,  Crassane  H E.  V. 

— Your  Apple  is  not  the  Old  Golden  Pippin;  it  is  the 
Reinette  Grise.    The  other  is  the  Golden  Noble. fl 

Names  ob-  Plants. — S^owv.— A  female  Yam,  and  hardly  differ- 

ent    from   Dioscorea    sativa J.   S.  —  Some    Malvaviscus 

allied  to  M.  pilosus. Vestal  arid  J.  H.  H.— Plants  out    of 

flower  cannot.be  named. Constantine. — 1,  Geranium  molle; 

2»  Veronica  agrestis  j  3,  Juncus  acutiflorus.^ W,  Hardie.— 


1,  Unknown  tousj  2,  Epideudrum  odoratissimum  t?) ;  and  3j 
E.  glumaceum  (?). 

Pears  for  walls.— Q.  Q.  q.— For  a  north  aspect:  plant  Marie 
Louise,  Jargonelle,  Ilacon's  Incomparable,  and  Bezi  d'Heri, 
the  latter  for  stewing.  For  east  or  west  aspects:  Glout 
Morceau,  Passe  Colmar/  Winter  Nelis.  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable, Beurre  Raoce,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Ganstl's  Bergamot.jl 

Pelargoniu.iis.— A".— In  shi  ting  plants  in  spring,  which  are 
kept  in  small  pots  during  winter,  it  is  much  belter  to  shake 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  from  their  roots,  than  to  re-pot 
them  with  the  old  ball  entire. § 

Pri.mulas. — T.  W. — Your  seedling  Primula  is  very  pretty,  but 
it  possesses  no  peculiar  merit  to  make  it  desirable  for  general 
cultivation ;  it  is  one  of  those  pale  colours  that  every  grower 
of  seedlings  is  sure  to  have.* 

BiiODODENDRONS.— IF.  S.— If  you  place  your  choice  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  were  only  worked  last  August,  on  a  hotbed 
in  next  March,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  injure  them,  and 
particularly  if  the  stocks  on  which  you  have  worked  them 
were  not  well  established  before  working;  you  had  better 
place  them  in  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  allov? 
them  to  start  gently,  for  if  you  do  not  do  this  all  the  forced 
growth  obtained  by  hard  forcing  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
after-health  of  the  plants ;  by  no  means  use  cow-dung  liquid 
manure,  or  excite  them  a  second  time  iu  one  season,  as  you 
propose,  since  you  intend  finally  to  plant  them  in  the  open 
air.^ 

Vines.- .4  Constant  Reader,  and  A.  Z.— It  is  impossible  to  have 
good  Grapes  unless  tiieir  routs  have  free  access  to  warmth 
and  air.  They  can  have  no  sucli  access  when  they  are  buried 
to  a  great  depth.  A  man  who  plants  Vines  in  dung  and  wet 
clayey  loam  4  feet  deep,  and  buries  the  roots  beneath  2  feet 
of  this  stuff  must  be  a  madman,  not  a  gardener.  Drain  your 
borders  thoroughly,  mix  bones,  brickbats,  and  lime-rubbish 
with  it,  HO  as  t  •  loosen  it  thoroughly,  and  bring  the  roots  to 
the  very  surface;  it  is  useless  to  try  any  other  plan.— 
/I^fjwis.-You  cannot  err  in  having  yourjoung  Vines  now 
cut  back.  II 

Vine  Borders.— jI  Voting  Begiuner.-YoM  may  safely  apply 
."50  bushels  of  bone-du^t  to  a  Vine  border  30  feet  in  length  and 
20  feet  in  breadth. Ij 

Vines  in  Pots.— .47j  Amateur. — You  mayintroduee  your  Vines 
in  pots  to  gentle  heat  at  first,  in  the  end  of  January.  Sheep's- 
diing  is  a  good  manure  for  them ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  readily 
obtained,  other  manure  should  be  supplied. 1| 

Walnut.— Dodmnn. — We  hive  no  knowledge  of  the  Walnut 
alluded  to,  except  from  the  source  to  which  you  refer,  the 
Catalogue  of  L.  Van  Houlte,  wherein  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  common  Walnut,  and  so  early  a  bearer  as  to 
produce  a  crop  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.y 

Wateepipes.— Nothing  but  iron  will  answer  for  bringing  water 
underground  from  a  hill  to  the  top  of  a  house  ;  the  pressure 
of  the  water  will,  wefeai,  burst  any  weaker  material. 

Weeds.— -4.  ir.— The  reason  why  weeds  rise  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  being  dug  over,  nay  even  trenched  from  a 
considerable  depth,  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  new  ditch  of 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  is  because  they  cannot  germinate 
without  access  to  air,  and  in  such  situations  the  contact  of 
air  is  prevented. 

Wistaria  sinensis.— A'.— It  is  probable  that  the  flower-buds 
on  your  plant  have  been  injured  by  frost.  It  does  not  flower 
in  some  parts  of  England  unless  it  is  protected  in  winter.Si 

Miscellaneous.— r.  B.— You  had  better  do  nothing  more  tO 
vour  Pelargoniums  till  March.  Keep  them  as  quiet  as  you  can, 
and  away  from  fr^st  and  warmth,  holh  of  which  are  equally 
their  enemies.  Sow  your  Swan  River  seeds  in  February  in  a 
hotbed.  We  have  never  seen  any  advaniase  derived  from 
steeping  seeds  in  muriatic  acid,  but  it  has  been  said  to  act 
advantau'eously  when  greatly  diluted.  So  has  newly-burnt 
lime,  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  the  seeds.  Water  is, 
however,  the  best  steep,  and  hot-water  for  very  bony  seeds, 

such  as  Acacias,  and  some  Prnteac?ous  plants. A  Traveller, 

—  Aloes  and  Agaves  are  very  different  planls;  but  what  is 
commoaly  called  the  Ameiiean  Aloe,  of  which  hedges  are 

n.ade  in  t\\i  South  of  Europe,  is  Agii^  e  Americana. A.  Gall, 

—Winter  is  the  most  conoenlent  season  for  relieving  forest 
trees  of  their  ccad  wood. Norlhwood.—TlM-reii  no  account- 
ing for  taste.  We  think  tiie  cottages  at  Edensor  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen;  others  may  be  of 
a  different  opinion.  There  are  those  who  think  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  or  the  thing  at 
Derby  called  a  chapel,  objects  of  beauty— or  even,  perhaps, 
the  squirting  candlestick,  misnamed  a  fountain,  in  St.  James  s 
Park  Such  tastes  would  probably  be  offended  by  the  archi- 
tecture of  Edensor. A  Limerick  SMiicri/ver-WiU  find  the 

treatment  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  &c.  given  at  p.  590  of  the 

present  year.  1 J-  Bruce.-Apply  to  Mr.  Cutler,  No.  97, 

Farringdon-st.I R-  W.B.—\\&  can  only  repeat  that  the 

only  way  by  which  you  can  clear  your  lawn  from  Sorrel  at 
less  expense  than  relaying  it  is  to  persevere  in  destroying  the 
foliage  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  'Ihis  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  effect  of  killing  the  roots.  X Amygdalus.— 

You  can  only  obtain  Peaeli  and  Nectarine-trees  worked  on 

the  Almond  stock  from  the  Paris  Nurserymen. |l K.K.K, 

J  he  best  way  of  laveriug  Roses  is  to  cut  and  peg  them  down ; 
hut  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done. 
First,  the  bottom  of  the  layer  should  be  at  least  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  and  second,  the  point  of  the 
shoot  should  afterwards  be  brought  as  nearly  upright  as  pos-i 
sible.  The  operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  young 
wood  is  tough  enuu-h  in  autumn.  The  Ntw  Momitain 
Hybrid  Pink  is  unknown  to  us;  but,  like  all  hybrids,  no 
doubt  itshould  be  perpetuated  by  pipings,  and  not  by  seeds, 
otherwise  it  is  likely  to  return  to  the  original  form.  It  is  of 
little  importance  whether  you  encourage  your  Adtantum  now 
or  in  the  spring,  as  Ferns  are  not  injured  by  want  of  light  in 
winter  You  must  notputitinto  ahigh  temperature  at  first, 
but  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  placing  a  bell-glass  over 
ypur  plant.  A  little  super-phosphate  of  hme  will  very  much'" 
benefit  your  Ferns,  and  particularly  if  it  is  mixed  with  the 
soil  C  —  /l/n?ja  will  find  the  *' Vitreous  Cloth,"  advertised  at 
page  75  of  the  present  year.J H.  W.-K  method  of  pre- 
serving Walnuts    is  given  at  p.   6«S,    184l.t A   Constant 

Reader. ~lt  is  best  to  graft  Camellias  in  spring.  The  sciODS 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  shoots  that  were  produced  m 

the    previous  year  ^ CheinicalJaclc.—  SGe  "Calendar   of 

Operations"   in  to-day's  Paper.4 C.  J.  P.— India-rubber 

will  dissolve  in  naptha;  but   you  had  better  find  out  some 

manufacturer,  and  get  it  from  him. S.  TF.- We  are  not 

aware  that  the  wood  of  the  Common  Maple  is  warmer  than 
that  of  other  soft- wooded  trees.  Aoagallis  tenclla  is  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  peculiar  genus,  and  called  J  irasekia. 
, J.  G.  n.— You  may  enliven  the  appearance  of  your  Green- 
house a  little  at  this  season  by  introducing  such  plants  as 
Chrysanthemums, Tea-seented  Roses,  Chorozemas,  Epacrises, 
and  the  autumn-flowering  kinds  of  Cape-tiCfiths,  such  as 
Banksii,  cruenta,  and  mamraosa,&c.J- J.  Sharpe. —It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  your  question.  The  names  of  fruit  cannot 
be  determined  from  such  materials.    You  will  find  a  list  of 

Pansies  given  at  p.  736  of  this  year.J: .4  Swiscriier  will  be 

obliged  if  J.  G.  will  give  the  publisher's  name  and  date  of 
publication  of  "  Thompson's  Alcedo.'' 
*;»*  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite  in- 
quiries can  be  made. 


I 


Errata,  p.  764,  c,  line  70,  for  "maxilla"  read  *'m^xil\ss;" 
p.  765,  a,  line  1,  for  "halters"  read  "halteres."— In  the 
article,  Grey  Wagtail,  in  last  week's  Paper,  p.  767,  col.  a, 
instead  of  "the  9th  of  this  month,"  read  "the  9th  of 
October." 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &.  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LKGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  a^d  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MVERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTES'vVORTH-,  POWELL,  A.VD  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47."Linie-street.  Nov.  23.  I8i4. 


DK.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE^  "I'ERTI- 
LIZER'S  arc,  considering-  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  otaer  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerfa! 
fertilizers.  They  arc  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  &c.}.  5  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  equal  to  neaily  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
maoure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  top  growth,  as  Corn,  Hops,  &c.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 
Price  of  each,  10/.  per  ton,  or  12s.  per  cwt. 

DR.  HALLETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
is  exteosively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  at  Is.  6d.,  and  in  bottles,  six 
tunes  the  size,  at  75.  6d.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above.  London — Mr.  Fothergill,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  thp  Factory,  Broadwall,  HIackfri  irs ; 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  23,  Conihill ;  Hurst  &  M'WuUen.S, 
Leadenhall-street ;  Winstanly,  Poultrv  ;  Pace  &  Co..  St.  Peter's 
Alley.  Norfolk— Ballard  and  Wa(ts,  Norwich.  Su.Tolk  — Mr.  W. 
Eevans,  Yoxford.  Leicester— Mott  and  Co.  Gloucestershire- 
Mr.  Bettertou,  Fairford.  Devousoire— .Mr.  Se-.var.l,  Plymouth. 
Wilts— Mr.  G.    King,  Devizes.      Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 

Hartlepool.    Sunderland,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 

Dundee— Green  and  Co.     Further  rcspectyhlc  Apeiits  wanted. 
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SATURDAY,  NOrEMBER  23,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Wbdnesuat,  Nov.  S^ — dgrioultural  Society  of  England. 

Thlt«da«,     Nov,  23 — ARriouUuriil  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

^EDNB»r>AT,  Dec.    4 — Agriculiural  Society  of  England. 

Thubsd.t,    Dec.    &— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

FARaiERS*  CLUBS. 

A'ov. £5— Chepstow;  I         Nov.  26— Rayleiph. 

Nor.  26— Framlingbam.  j  Itle  of  Thajiet. 

OuB  readers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  propounded  of  late  years  by  Professor  Liebig, 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  animai.  nutri- 
tion. A  number  of  facts  occurring,  not  only  in  the 
natural  history  of  our  own  species,  but  also  in  the 
every-day  experience  of  the  stock  farmer,  which  till 
then  had  been  very  imperfectly  understood,  have 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  it.  The  process  of 
fattening,  as  dependent  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  animal  is  placed,  and  on  the  sort  of  food 
given  to  it,  has  thus  been  illustrated  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  absolute  composition  of  that  food — for  a 
knowledge  of  whiclnve  are  indebted  to  the  processes 
of  chemical  analysis — and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  warmth  and  comfort  on  the  sources 
of  waste  within  the  animal  frame. 

Setting  aside  their  mineral  ingredients,  Professor 
Liebig  arranges  the  proximate  elements  of  all  sorts 
of  food  in  two  classes — the  one  containing  gluten, 
albumen,  casein,  legumen,  which  are  in  fact  different 
names  for  the  tame  substances,  according  to  the 
source  whence  it  is  derived,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
all  identical  with  animal  fibrine,  the  basis  of  muscle 
or  flesh — and  the  other  consisting  of  sugar,  starch, 
&c.,  substances  containing  much  carbon  but  no  ni- 
trogen, the  element  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first 
mentioned  series.  After  digestion,  it  is  believed  that 
all  gluten,  albumen,  &c.,  in  the  food  simply  pass 
from  the  vegetable  structure,  where  they  existed,  into 
that  of  the  animal,  without  any  chemical  change 
taking  place  on  them — that,  in  fact,  so  far  as  this 
class  of  substances  is  concerned,  nutrition  is  not  a 
c/iemical  process  at  all.  With  reference  to  the  second 
class  of  substances,  again,  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
simply  fuel  for  the  preservation  of  animal  heat,  to  be 
burnt  in  the  lungs  ;  and  the  circumstances— artificial 
warmth,  &e. — which  render  but  a  small  quantity  of  I 
fuel  necessary  for  this  purpose,  being  precisely  those 
which  render  tlie  combustion  in  the  lungs  of  only  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel  pussihU;  that  any  surplus 
naierial  of  this  clas.?,  which  under  such  circum- 
stances may  occasionally  occur,  undergoes  in  the  body 
a  chemical  change  and  combination  with  certain 
elements  always  to  be  found  there,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  fat.  Excepting  the  results  of  some  lately 
published  experimenis  in  I'rance,  the  hitherto  re- 
corded facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  have  been 
ciamined,  receive  in  this  manner  a  very  satisfactory 
exnlanation  ;  as,  indeed.  Dr.  I'layfair  showed  in  his 
able  lectures  before  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

The  second  part  of  Liebig's  theory — that  which 
relaten  to  the  formation  offal — has  Ijeen  objecied  to, 
we  believe,  from  the  first,  by  M.  Dumas,  and  other 
French  chemistn;  and  the  results  of  the  experimenis 
we  havejuKt  alluded  to.  which  are  publislieil  in  the 
lait  Number  of  the  Annnla.  <k  Chunk  ildc  I'l,jjwiiic, 
are  aim  no  much  opposed  to  it,  and  so  important  in 
many  respccto,  that  we  hasten  to  place  them  before 
our  read ern. 

_  It  ii  aiKTtcd  by  the  French  chemi.sts  that  nutri- 
Uon  not  only  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  flesh, 
but  in  roipect  to  the  fat  al»o,  conbiitt*  bimply  in  the 
ihiftmg  to  their  poniiions  in  the  animal  frame  of 
elerncnui  alrea<ly  perfectly  formed  in  the  vegetable— 
that  as  the  fibrine  of  the  animal  existe  an  gluten  or 


legumen,  &c.  in  the  vegetable,  so  animal  fat  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fatty  matter  occurring  in  most  vege- 
table substances.  They  altogether  deny  the  formation 
of  fat  out  of  the  surplus  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  which  we 
have  already  referred  to  as  fuel  for  the  lungs ;  ami 
their  denial  is  founded  on  facts  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

With  the  view  of  determining  between  the  rival 
theories,  IW.  Boussingault  subjected  two  milch  cows 
to  three  different  descriptions  of  diet  in  as  many  suc- 
cessive fortnights,  or  in  periods  of  about  that  duration. 
They  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, 1262  lbs.  and  1280  lbs.  respectively.  They 
were  then  put  on  a  diet  of  Mangold  Wurzel  alone 
for  17  days,  during  which  they  ate  2321  lbs.  and 
2477  lbs.  of  this  root,  and  yielded  26  and  27  gallons 
of  milk  respectively.  The  following  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  : — 


1st  Cow 

2ll  Cow 

3. SI 
3.74 
3.42 
0.54 
0.26 
83.23 

Cheese     .    .    .    . 
Sugarofmilk    .    . 
Butter      .     .    .     . 
Alkaline  chlorides 
Pliosphates  .    .    . 
Water      .    .    .    . 

3.67 
3.39 
J. 56 
0.43 
0.22 
87.73 

100. 

100. 

lbs. 

Fatly 

matter. 

lb.. 

Cheese,   albu- 
men, &c. 

lbs. 

460 
91 

47S8 

17.26 
3.3 

)7.2 
undatermined. 

4.8 

15.rS 

The  excrements  of  these  cows  during  this  period 
weighed  574  lbs.,  containing  91  lbs.  of  dry  matter, 
and  3.3  lbs.  of  fatty  matter.  The  cows,  towards  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  daily  lost  weight,  and  became 
much  emaciated  ;  they  weighed  at  the  end  of  1 7  days 
1175  lbs.  and  1188  lbs.  respectively.  Mangold 
'W'urze!,  M.  Boussingault  had  by  previous  analysis 
found  to  contain  -roVtr  P^rt  of  fat,  and  .0021  of  ni- 
trogen, .00046  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  following, 
then  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  this  experiment : — 


Two  cows  have  given — milk 
,,        ,,        dry  e-Kcrement 


Fat  matter  in  the  products   . 
Mangold  Wurzsl  consumed. 


Fat  unaccounted  for 

Weight  of  cows  at  comirepcement    .     .    25121bB. 
,,  „  termination      .    .     .    £363  „ 

L033  cf  weight  during  the  period    .    .     .      179lb3. 

Supposing,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  starch,  sugar,  and  other  carbonaceous 
elements  in  the  roots,  were  present  in  quantity 
abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  the  respiratory  organs 
with  fuel,  then  the  fair  inference  from  this  experi- 
ment is  that  the  cows,  not  finding  in  their  food  a 
sufficiency  of  fat  to  supply  the  butter  of  their 
milk,  &c.,  and  being  jmssessed  of  no  poiivr  lo  convert 
starch,  sugar,  SfO.,  into  fat,  were  forced  to  draw  upon 
that  already  deposited  in  their  own  tissues — hence 
their  loss  of  weight.  The  animals,  M.  Boussingault 
informs  us,  were  so  emaciated  that  he  was  forced  to 
put  them  for  three  or  four  days  'on  their  original 
food,  hay,  before  he  could  venture  to  proceed  further 
with  the  experiment. 

At  length  he  placed  them  and  kept  them  for  four- 
teen days  upon  a  diet  of  aftermath  hay  ;  and  of  this 
experiment  we  shall  at  once  tabulate  the  results, 
without  making  any  preliminary  statement.  The 
aftermath  was  found,  by  analysis,  to  contain  3.5  per 
cent,  of  fatty  matter,  .0012  of  nitrogen,  and  .0034 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  quality  of  the  milk  from 
the  two  cows  during  this  experiment  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1st  Cow. 

2d  Cow. 

Cheese     .     .    .    . 
Sugar  of  milk  ,    . 
Gutter      .     .     .    . 
Alkaline  chlorides. 
Pliosphates  ,    ,    . 
Water       .    .    .    . 

3.63 
3.46 
5.92 
0.45 
0.27 
■    86.27 

3.56 
3.94 
4.39 
0.52 
0.20 
87.39 

100. 

100. 

experiment,  which  lasted  14  days,  during  which  the 
cows  were  fed  only  on  Potatoes. 

From  three  analyses  of  the  Potato,,  M.  Boussingault 
concluded  that  it  contained  '002  of  fatty  matter, 
0037  of  nitrogen,  and  '00109  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  during  this  period  was  as 
follows : — 

1st  Cow. I  2d  Cow. 
cheese 
Sugar  of  milk 
Butter  . 

Alkaline  chlorides 
Phosphates  , 
Water 


The  two  Cows  gave— milk 
„        „      dry  e.xcrements 


Fat  matter  in  the  products 
Potatoes  consumed   .     .     . 


Fat  matter  unaccounted  for 

Weight  of  Cows  at  commencement 
,,        ,,        „      terminatioa 


The  following  are  the  results  of  the  fortnight's 
experiment  on  the  hay  diet: — 


Loss  of  weight  during  the  period  .  .  •  72  lbs. 
Here,  as  in  the  first  experiment,  we  have  a  loss  of 
weight,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  there  stated,  that  the  cows  were  forced  by 
lack  of  fat  in  the  food,  to  draw  upon  the  stores  in 
their  own  tissues,  at  the  expense  of  their  weight. 
These  results  are  apparently  opposed  to  that  part  of 
Professor  Liebig's  theory,  which  endows  animals 
with  the  ability  to  form  their  fat  out  of  any  excess 
of  the  carbonaceous  elements  of  their  food. 

As  M.  Boussingault  says: — "These  experiments 
evidently  show  that  Mangold  Wurzel  or  Potatoes 
given  alone  are  insufficient  for  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  milch  cows — even  though  they  be  given 
abundantly,  one  might  almost  say  ad  libitum,  since 
very  often  the  cows  left  portions  in  their  mangers. 

"  A  diet  may  be  insufficient  for  several  reasons:— 
1,  If  the  food  does  not  contain  such  a  quantity  of 
nitrogenised  matter  as  may  serve  to  replace  the 
matters  equally  nitrogenised,  which  are  constantly 
wasting  from  the  body  ;  2,  if  it  does  not  contain  the 
carbon  necessary  to  replace  that  which  is  burnt  in 
the  act  of  respiration,  or  carried  off  in  the  secretions; 
3,  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  charged  with  the  s;ilts,  par- 
ticularly tlie  phosphates,  necessary  to  restore  to  the 
economy  those  saline  matters  which  are  continually 
expelled ;  and  4,  it  appears  from  our  experiments 
that  food  will  be  insufficient,  if  it  be  not  rich  enough 
in  fatty  matters,  to  supply  those  which  are  carried 
off  in  the  milk  and  other  secretions." 

Referring  to  his  experiments,  he  adds,  "  The  facts 
I  have  collated  will  doubtless  receive  many  explana- 
tions ;  but  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  natural, 
consists  in  admitting  that  the  food  of  herbivorous 
animals  ought  always  to  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  substances  analogous  to  fat,  destined  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  the  fatty  tissues,  and  bile  which 
contains  fat  in  considerable  quantities.  If,  notwith- 
standing the  insufficiency  of  their  diet  in  this  re- 
spect, cows  should  continue  to  give  the  same 
milk,  &c.,  as  they  yielded  under  a  complete  ali- 
mentary regime,  it  is  because  they  elaborate  these  se- 
cretions at  the  expense  of  their  own  fat.  Possibly, 
for  a  limited  time,  cows  may  continue,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  the  same  number  of  gallons  of 
milk;  the  quantity  will  not  diminish  suddenly,  but 
each  day  also,  as  X  have  proved,  they  will  lose  4  or 
Ii  lbs.  of  their  own  weight  ;  and  if  we  persist  in  ad- 
ministering an  incomplete  diet,  then,  however  ahm- 
daulli)  it  may  be  supplied,  they  will  ultimately  be- 
come so  emaciated  as  to  endanger  life." 


lbs. 

Fatty 

mailer. 

llii. 

Cheese,    &c. 

lbs. 

Two  cows  have  given— milk 
„       ,,       dry  excrements 

Pat  matter  in  the  products    . 
Hay  consumed 

350 
339 

1038 

17.0 
11 

28.6 
3I).3 

12.5 

Fat  in  cxcCBB 

7.7 

Wtight  of  cows  at  coinincnccmcnt 
,,  ,,  tcnniuutioii 


2430  Ibg. 
•IhW   „ 


nn\n  of  weight  diirlnff  tlic  period    ...      ill  lbs. 

Here,  again,  where  the  fatty  matter  RU|)pIie(l  in 
the  food  exceeds  that  re(jiiired  for  the  milk,  S:c.,  it 
IH  deposited  in  tlie  tibsueu  of  the  animal,  and  we 
accordingly  find  tiiat  the  cows  have  almost  regained 
their  original  weiglit. 

'i'lic  following  is  a  tabulated  account  of  the  third 


ON  THE  FARMER'S  DUNGHILL, 
I  AM  not  ubout  to  offer  a  fiolutiou  of  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  agricuUure,  but  only  to  state  a  fact  in  proof 
of  the  great  imporlance  of  having  a  practical  answer  to 
the  practical  question — How  must  I  make  a  dungbill  ? 
I  bare  attempted  to  eetimate  tbe  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  which  escapes  into  tho  air  daring  the  fer- 
mentative process  of  converting  farm-yard  manure  into  a 
suitable  compost  for  land.  The  value  of  the  manure  lies 
chiefly  in  tbe  nitrogenous  substances  v;bich  are  retained 
in  it,  and  it  is  deteriorated  in  proportion  to  tbeir  escape. 
The  quantity  lost  may  be  estimated  by  tbe  following  ex- 
periment: —  It  a  slip  of  glass,  about  3  inches  by  1,  be 
moistened  nitb  2  or  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (spirits 
of  salt  or  muriatic  acid)  spread  uniformly  over  2  inches 
of  its  surface,  and  then  be  iicld  jn  the  vapour  arising  out 
of  H  dungliill,  its  acid  surface  being  dowiiward,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  one  minute  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, amounting  to  -ro'ira  ^^'^  g'"i"»  ''as  been  fixed  by 
tbe  acid,  and  converted  mto  a  hydrocblorale  of  ammonia. 
Upon  evaporation  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  fea- 
tliery  crystals  of  tbe  salt  will  be  immediately  recognised 
under  the  microHCope. 

Now,  every  2  inches  of  the  surface  of  tbe  dunghill 
offering  an  ebcnpe  to  an  equal  quantity  of  ammonia,  it 
follows  that  every  square  yard  of  surface  loses  every 
minute  at  least  ^-Tubs  of  a  grain  of  tliis  ciirboiiate,  and 
every  day  about  2  ounccp.  If  tbe  iiot  fermentative  pro- 
cess be  continued  for  a  month,  each  square  yard  will,  at 
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the  same  rate  of  loss,  give  off  nearly  4  lbs.  of  this  vola- 
tile alkali;  and  as  the  estimate  will  not  be  taken  too 
highly  if  vre  consider  every  solid  yard  in  the  dunghill, 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  active  decomposition,  to 
evolve  at  least  as  much  gas  as  escapes  from  one  square 
yard  of  surface  in  a  month,  it  will  follow,  that  upon  the 
moderate  dressing  of  10  solid  yards  per  acre,  there  will 
he  a  loss  of  40  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  consequently,  as 
Liebig  has  shown,  a  loss  of  what  would  sullicc 
for  nearly  40  bushels  of  Wheat.  **  With  every  pound 
of  ammonia  vphicli  evaporates,  a  loss  of  60  lbs.  of 
Corn  is  sustained." — {Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.ige 
193.)  Now,  grant  me  the  accuracy  of  the  Professor's 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  Corn  and  ammonia, 
and  I  will  give  any  one  all  the  Wheat  I  grow  who  will 
teach  me  to  grow  all  that  I  lose.  At  all  events,  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  our  volatile  friend  into  "a  fix"  is  most 
evident,  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  use  with  advan- 
tage both  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  malciug  the 
dunghill  in  the  first  instance,  and  when  subsequently 
turning  it  over  to  accelerate  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition, it  will  be  advisable  to  strew  a  thin  layer  of  gypsum 
after  every  rise  of  2  feet  of  manure,  and  ultimately  we 
may  pour  on  the  top  as  many  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluting  each  with  a  bucket  of  water,  as  there  are  single 
horse-loads  in  the  dunghill.  I  can  state,  as  the  result  of 
experiment,  that  this  application  of  dilute  acid  imme- 
diately checks  the  evolution  of  vapour  and  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  and  consequently,  at  a  very  small  cost,  it  im- 
proves the  agricultural  value  of  the  manure,  and  there- 
fore tends  to  secure  what  Liebig  holds  out  as  the  reward 
of  good  farming — '*  the  best  possible  crop  every  year." — 
—J'.  B.  Reade,  Stone,  Aylesbury. 


THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  of  AGRICULTURE. 
Everything  connected  with  Agriculture  seems  ano- 
malous. Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  are  really  bosom  friends.  Still  they  appear 
to  be  sworn  enemies — a  gulf  of  non-communication 
yawns  between  them  ;  they  are  like  a  chain  in  two  parts, 
wanting  a  connecting  link  to  render  it  available.  The 
connecting  link  in  the  disunited  chain  must  he  *'  Capital- 
ised Companies  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture." 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  not  antagonistic  in- 
terests ;  but  the  reverse.  They  are  as  essential  to  each 
other  as  the  limbs  to  the  body' — injury  to  the  one  must 
be  suiferiog  to  the  other.  Agricultural  production  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation.  That  increase  in  food  which 
the  Almighty  so  incomprehensibly  vouchsafes  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  cannot  dispense  for  a  day,  is  the  artery  of 
circulation  ;  the  veins  of  exchange  bringing  in  return 
mauufactures  and  luxuries.  The  precious  metals  or  credit 
represent  the  balance  between  them.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  there  is  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  a  superabundance  of  capital,  whilst  in 
agriculture  it  is  as  sadly  deficient.  Ask  an  improving 
landlord  or  tenant,  why  their  various  improvements  are 
so  scantily  and  temporarily  effected — they  will  say,  not 
that  it  is  unprofitable  to  make  them  permanent,  but 
because  there  is  no;  a  sui'^licient  command  of  money  to 
do  so.  It  is  paint;,!  U  £ec  talented  and  spirited  a;iricul- 
turists  crippkd  and  reetraiaed  by  the  want  of  that  capital 
which  in  towns  and  citii-:  so  abounds  as  scarcely  to  com- 
mand 3  per  ceut.,  a::J  ic  ia  consequence  forced  into  rash 
spjspulations,  or  invested  in  loans  to  foreign  nations,  with 
wlfom  we  may  be  to-moirow  at  war,  and  who  now  injure 
.us  in  t^ade,  &c. 

In  agriculture  there  are  few  or  no  bills  of  exchange, 
or  other  means  by  which  an  honest  and  industiious  man 
may  trade  on  the  capital  of  his  wealthier  neighbour.  In 
trade,  commerce,  or  manuiactures,  the  abundance  of 
capital  permits  all  the  advantages  of  an  extended  credit. 
In  agriculture  but  few  such  lacilities  exist.  It  is  the 
v/ant  of  capital  that  causes  so  small  an  employment  of 
agricultural  labour.  A  good  farmer  will  readily  admit, 
that  every  man's  labour  pays  a  profit,  and  that  the  more 
labour  he  employs  the  greater  is  his  advantage.  But 
then,  Saturday  night  comes  !  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  pay  them  ?  'Tis  twelve  long  months,  at 
lease,  before  that  money  is  rtturned  to  him. 

Labour  itself  is  the  very  best  of  capital  when  employed, 
but  we  neither  employ  it  with  money  payments,  nor 
alow  it  to  employ  itself  without  money  payments,  by 
means  of  allotments.  We  grasp  and  grudge  the  indus- 
trious labourer's  patch  of  ground,  but,  iuconsistently 
enough,  pay  cheerfully  heavy  gaol,  police,  or  pauper 
rates,  to  restrain  or  punish  the  crimes  consequent  un  his 
non-employment,  poverty,  and  demoralisation.  I  mention 
these  matters  as  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  surplus  capital  of  towns  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture.  A  man  with  his  cjn-,  pig,  and  an  acre 
of  ground,  has  a  stake  in  ihe  soil.  If  non-employment 
and  poverty  fill  your  gaols,  it  is  a  logical  deduction,  that 
employment  and  comfort  can  alone  empty  them. 

Sel(-interest  should  alone  induce  us  to  take  up  the 
question,  but  the  higher  moral  sense  of  justice  to  the 
general  welfare  commands  us  so  to  do.  Honour  is  due 
to  those  counties — Lincolnshire  for  one — where  cottagers 
can  keep  a  pig  or  a  cow,  without  being  suspected  of  rob- 
bing  their  masters.  Those  masters  will  be  found  to  be, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  men  of  talent,  capital,  and 
education  ;  and  thtir  woikmeu  many  degrees  in  advance 
of  those  without  either  cow,  pig,  or  land  ;  ragged,  and 
half-starving  on  seven  or  eigh",  shillings  per  week.  The 
comparative  criminal  records  of  these  districts  would  be 
instructive.  The  condition  of  the  cottager  is  too  fre- 
quently a  true  index  to  the  character  and  position  of  his 
employer.  Want  of  employment,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  injurious  to  the  community  at  large.  Too 
much  thinking,  and  too  little  muscular  action,  is  preju- 


dicial to  the  working  classes,  and  politically  dangerous. 
Non-employed  individuals  must  not  starve  :  but,  as  they 
produce  no  food,  they  must  be  shariug  the  bread  of  the 
industrious — this  is  au  injustice,  an  indirect  one,  ftrlt 
but  not  seen. 

Let  us  inquire  why  capital  finds  its  way  readily  to  every 
foreign  loan  or  hazardous  scheme  *,  that  tends  to  give 
strength  to  foreign  countries  and  to  weaken  our  own. 
Why  have  we  companiee,  British  and  foreign,  for  every 
object  except  agricultural  improvement  ?  Is  it  because 
the  .'i  per  cents,  pay  only  3  per  cent.?  Certainly  not  ! 
Is  it  because  we  do  not  feel  confidence  in  our  landed 
tenures?  Is  it  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  improve 
the  soil  ?  I  answer — decidedly  none  of  these  causes.  It 
is  because  we  have  no  authorised  and  competent  channel 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  surplus  capital  in  agri- 
cultural improvement. 

Ignorance  and  want  of  combination  are  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Everything  in  this  way  is  left  to  individual 
enterprise.  As  well  might  a  single  shareholder  attempt 
constructing  his  portion  of  a  railway,  with  all  its  com- 
plicated accompaniments  !  Imagine  him  attempiiog  such 
an  object,  himself  without  experience,  and  unaided  by 
all  the  various  aggregation  of  talent  necessary  for  the 
details  of  such  an  operation.  The  idea  is  absurd;  and  yet 
the  scarcely  less  complicated  operation  of  lauded  im- 
provenient  is,  up  to  this  hour,  left  in  the  position  I  have 
described. 

Ask  a  capitalist,  why  he  does  not  invest  his  money  in 
land  or  agriculture?  He  will  look  sternly  grave,  and 
quote  a  hundred  instances  where  individuals  have  ruined 
themselves  by  such  a  course.  So  now  he  rushes  into 
some  foreign  loan  or  project,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
own  countrymen,  fearful  of  the  "  law's  delay"  in  convey- 
ance with  all  its  multifarious  objections,  pro  and  con^ 
most  Hkely  alarmed  by  the  rumoured  fate  ot  some  friend 
who,  having  at  last  got  his  estate,  knows  nothing  about 
the  management  of  it,  and  after  struggling  with  incom- 
pettnt  tenants  or  designing  ones — new  leases,  valuations, 
tormenting  applicatiuns  for  repairs  to  the  old  dilapidated 
buildings,  appeals  for  returns  of  rent,  and  a  hundred 
other  vexations,  finds  his  rental  reduced  to  2i  per  cent, 
or  less,  sells  at  a  loss,  and  retires  from  the  contest  in 
despair.  His  example  is  quoted,  and  his  mishap  magni- 
fied to  a  hundred  other  capitalists,  who  ever  after,  from 
father  to  son,  shun  the  dangers  of  meddling  with  so  dis- 
astrous an  affair  as  lauded  investment. 

As  to  agriculturdl  improvements,  why  if  a  man.  has 
the  courage  to  attempt  it,  he  will  at  the  outset  encounter 
a  host  of  doubts,  prejudices,  and  obstructions — a  hundred 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  width,  depth,  distance,  and 
materials  of  his  drains  will  present  themselves.  Should 
he  by  good  fortune  settle  this  matter  rightly,  he  is  as- 
tounded with  multifarious  suggestions  on  snbsoiling  and 
courses  of  cropping,  quantities  and  distances  of  seed,  and 
state  of  crops  fur  harvesting.  As  to  artificial  manures,  a 
very  host  of  nitrates  and  sulphates  beset  him  in  front  and 
rear,  with  soot,  salt,  and  guanos  on  every  side.  He 
turns  pale  at  the  perspeciive  of  lime  and  chalk.  Unde- 
cided and  bewildered  by  their  contending  claims,  he  is 
coolly  told  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  geology,  entomology,  and  botany,  can  alone 
enable  him  to  decide  correctly.  Having  pondered  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  short  horns,  lung  horns,  and  no 
horns  ;  Downs,  Leicesters,  Cheviots,  Kents,  and  Cots- 
wolders  ;  and  whether  corn,  cake.  Carrots,  or  Coleworts, 
are  most  fattening  —  he  hurries  away  to  inspect  a 
thousand  complicated  implements  of  agriculture,  which 
it  would  require  a  life  of  mechanical  education  and  skill 
effectually  to  appreciate  and  discriminate.  In  despair  he 
gives  up  the  contest,  loses  his  money  or  dies,  leaving  no 
authorised  version  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  but 
bequeathing  to  the  venturous  few  the  same  course  of  toil, 
trouble,  doubt,  and  disappointment;  but  had  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  motives  would  be  misrepresented,  his  facts 
disbelieved,  and  his  character  blackened  by  those  who 
consider  that  agricultural  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  that 
improvement  opens  the  eyes  of  the  landlord,  to  the  injury 
of  the  tenant.  Now  all  this  might  be  easily  obviated  and 
prevented  by  a  well  conducted  company,  having  practical 
directors,  with  proper  engineers  and  otficers.  Do  away 
with  the  law  of  mortmain  as  regards  such  companies. 
Let  them  purchase  waste  or  poor  lands  — drain,  char, 
trench,  crop,  and  let  them.  Let  there  be  rival  companies, 
and  their  shares  quoted  at  ihe  stock  exchange,  the  same 
as  railway  companies.  Their  success  would  depend  upon 
their  abilities  and  results  ;  and  a  man  disposed  to  invest 
his  money  in  agricultural  improvement  could,  without 
any  personal  trouble,  buy  or  tell  his  shares,  or  bequeath 
them,  without  more  anxiety  or  care  than  attends  anv 
other  investment. 

The  importanceof  such  companies  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment;  all  other  undertakings,  however  useful  or  great, 
I  consider  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  production 
of  our  daily  bread,  and  the  provision  for  our  daily  labour. 
Let  our  city  capitalists  and  our  great  practical  agricul- 
turists combine — let  one  find  money  and  the  other 
judgment  :  let  them  consider  their  interests  inseparable 
(as  they  really  are).  How  delightful  will  it  be  to  see  in 
our  daily  papers  lists  of  Land  Improvement  Companies 
for  every  county  in  England,  L eland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  !  How  pleasant 
to  watch  and  compare  the  management  and  success  of  a 
hundred   such  companies,   to  read  of  their  meetings  of 


shareholders,  and  of  their  prospects ;  to  see  those,  whose 
Directors  jiossess  most  talent,  energy,  and  discretion, 
publishing  their  Annual  Reports,  aud  stimulating  or 
shaming  the  sluggard  agriculturist  !  How  much  more 
grateful  to  see  j\Ir.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Baker  on  the  same 
committee,  exercising  their  great  abilities  to  stimulate 
the  productive  powers  of  our  grateful,  but  neglected  soil 
— throwing  to  the  winds  the  question  of  foreign  impor- 
tation or  protection.  How  pleasant  to  see  in  our 
shipping  lists,  that  having  abundance  of  Corn,  we  are 
exporters  of  Flax,  oils,  and  other  matters,  which  we  are 
now  obliged  to  purchase  !  Could  we  but  produce  food 
with  as  much  speed  as  we  do  manufactures,  we  should, 
indeed,  be  a  great  nation — we  have  the  means  to  do  so 
had  we  but  the  method.  Had  such  companies  existed 
years  ago,  millions  of  our  money,  lent  or  wasted  to 
strengthen  other  nations,  would  have  been  employed  afe 
home  in  adding  to  our  happiness  and  welfare.  My 
earnest  wish  is,  that  I  may  be  spared  to  see  my  sug- 
gestions in  practical  operation — it  will  be  amongst  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  life  I  Our  duty  to  our  country 
and  to  ourselves  claims  our  attention  to  this  matter.— 
/.  J.  3Iechi,  4,  Lcadenhall-street, 

P.S. — There  are  already  some  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Agricultural  Drainage  Companies,  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  Loan  Companies,  Improvement  Companies,  and 
Companies  for  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  Oils,  &c.,  which 
are  now  purchased  of  foreigners. 


THE  PLOUGH. 

{^Continued  from  page  739.) 

In  considering  what  mode  ot  ploughing  will  insure 
the  attainment  of  our  object  in  the  process,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot;  reason  from  the  operation  as  performed 
on  land  already  in  a  loose  state  ;  there,  indeed,  no  dif- 
ference would  be  perceptible  between  the  work  of  two 
very  different  implements.  If  we  are  to  compare  the 
work  of  two  ploughs,  it  must  be  when  on  land,  such  that 
the  form  and  position  of  the  sods,  as  each  is  cut  and 
turned  over,  will  he  preserved.  Instead,  however,  of 
comparing  the  work  of  two  ploughs,  and  ascertaining 
which  is  superior,  let  us  consider  the  work  of  only  one, 
and  inquire  under  what  circumstances  it  will  be  perfect- 
It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the  operation  of 
ploughing  lies  in  the  exposure  of  a  fresh  surface,  and 
in  the  raising  of  earth  in  the  form  of  ribs,  which,  when- 
pulled  down  by  the  harrows,  forms  a  seed-bed.  That 
land  is  thus  best  ploughed  which  has  the  greatest  surface 
exposed,  and  which  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  earth 
raised  in  the  form  of  these  ribs.  In  other  words,  sup- 
posing, in  the  annexed  figure,  the  crooked  line,  A  B,  to 
C 


represent  the  surface  of  the  field  (and  the  dotted  lines 
which  represent  sections  of  the  sod  will  show  how  such 
a  surface  is  produced  by  ploughing),  then  where  this  line 
is  a  maximum,  and  where  the  earth  raised  in  the  form  of 
ribs,  which  are  represented  by  the  sections  a,  b,  &c.,  ia 
a  maximum,  then  the  laud  is  perfectly  ploughed.  It  13 
demonstrable  that,  with  any  given  depth  of  furrow,  if 
one  of  these  conditions  exist,  the  other  exists  also.  That 
is — wherever  the  surface  exposed  is  a  maximum,  thea 
with  the  existing  depth  of  furrow,  the  quantiry  of  earth 
raised  as  ribs  above  the  general  level  is  a  maximum.  We 
do  not  now  take  into  consideration  any  question  regarding 
the  proper  depth  of  ploughing,  and  it  is  very  possible,, 
in  fact  it  is  the  case,  that  two  specimens  of  ploughing 
may  be  of  equal  merit  in  respect  of  the  two  points  just 
alluded  to,  while  the  one  may  be  superior  to  the  other 
in  respect  of  the  third  point,  the  depth  of  the  operation. 
The  subject,  however,  of  the  proper  depth  of  ploughing 
does  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks, 
any  more  than  does  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  a 
straight  furrow,  or  that  of  any  other  circumstance  de- 
pendent on  the  will  or  the  skill  of  the  ploughman  ;  it  ia 
only  with  those  parts  of  the  operation  which,  being  de- 
pendent on  the  make  of  the  plough,  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  ploughman,  that  we  have  to  do. 

Let  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  sod.  la 
the  above  figuie  the  dotted  lines  represent  a  section  of  a 
sod  before  being  cut.  On  being  cut  and  raised,  it  turns 
about  the  point  or  edge  A,  till  its  position  is  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  then  it  turns  about  E,  till  it  falls  on  the 
corner  of  the  sod  that  has  just  before  been  turned,  and 
thus  it  assumes  its  final  position — that  of  the  figure  in 
the  black  lines,  A,  E,  D,  C.  It  then  forms  a  support 
for  the  next  sod  which  is  cut ;  this  acts  In  the  same  Djao- 
ner  for  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  la 
evident  that  the  sum  of  the  lines  C  D  and  D  F  represents 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
triangle  a  represent  the  amount  of  earth  raised  in  the 
form  of  ribs  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  also  show  that  both  of  these  points  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  form  and  on  the  position  of  the  sod. 

In  ascertaining  what  is  the  proper  form  of  the  sod— 
what  form  will  insure  the  exposure  of  the  greatest  sur- 
face— it  is  evident  that  we  have  only  two  forms  to  choose 
from  ;  that  in  which  the  angle  bed  (see  the  following 
figures),  is  a  right  angle,  and  that  in  which  it  is  obtuse. 
This  angle  cannot  be  acute,  for  if  the  turf  were  cut 
so,  it  could  not  be  turned.  This  is  evident  if  we  consider 
its  position  while  being  cut,  before  being  moved.  The 
figure   aA  erf,  which  as   before   represents  its   section, 


*  UctolJer  i:;tn,  Ia4-J.  lut:  i.-liuwintj  paratrapi.:!  ajipLiir  lu  mib 
day's  Spectator,  page  969  :— "  A  railway  is  proposed  Irom  Libbon 
to  Oporto,  ihro:.iE;li  Santarem  and  Coinibra,  half  the  necessary 
capital  to  be  raised  in  England,  and  half  in  Portugal."     "  One 

hundred  Thames  Tunnel  shares,  on  which  5000/.  have  been  turns  about  the  point  d  ;  and  if  the  angle  at  c  be  acutej 
paid,  were  sold  the  other  tiay  for  30i."  Can  Agricultural  Im-  it  will  not  be  able  to  turn  at  all,  for  it  will  be  held  by  the 
provement  Companies  turn  out  worse  than  this  ?-].J.M.  1  overhanging  fast  land  e  6  c  (fig.  2}  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
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either  obtuse  or  a  right  angle.  On  looking  at  figs.  1 
and  3,  representing  sections  of  ploughed  land,  it  will  at 
once  appear  that  the  greatest  surface  will  be  exposed 
when  the  sods  are  most  angular.  The  smallest  possible 
angle  at  which  a  sod  can  be  cut  and  turned  is  a  right 
angle ;  the  sod  should  therefore  be  cut  of  a  rectangular 
form.  In  order  to  insure  this,  the  plane  in  which  tbe 
coulter  of  the  plough  moves  must,  of  course,  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  in  which  the  edge  of  the  sock  moves. 


I  may  at  once  state,  without  quoting  the  mathematical 
proof  of  it,  that  the  greatest  surface  will  be  exposed  when 
the  turf  lies  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as  in  fig.  1  above,  and  that 
the  turf  will  lie  in  this  position  only  when  its  depth  is  to 
its  breadth  as  about  7  to  10.— M.  S. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. — The  quantity  of  this  valuable 
esculent  grown  in  East  Lothian  is  not  very  considerable, 
their  culture  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
to^rns  and  villages,  where  they  are  planted  by  a  few 
farmers  for  sale,  and  by  tradesmen  and  labourers.  Po- 
tatoes are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  as  food  for  cattle  ; 
in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  planted  merely  to 
supply  the  farmer's  own  house;  each  hind  also  receives 
as  part  of  his  annual  wages  Potato-land  equal  to  from 
1200  to  150U  yards,  along  a  drill,  or  5  bolls  (2^  qrs.)  of 
Potatoes  in  lieu  of  the  ground. 

Potatoes  are  generally  taken  after  a  crop  of  Oats,  but 
they  are  also  occasionally  planted  upon  land  newly  broken 
ap  from  Grass,  although  this  is  an  obvious  violation  of 
the  principles  of  alternate  cropping.  The  preparation  of 
the  land  for  Potatoes  being,  in  most  respects,  similar  to 
that  requisite  for  Turnips,  detailed  in  my  last  Paper,  it 
is  unnecess.Hry  to  occupy  much  space  in  noticing  the  pre- 
paratory culture  of  this  crop.  Tbe  East  Lothian  farmers 
do  not  pretend  to  extraordinary  skill  in  growing  Potatoes, 
but  they  are  all  perfectly  aware  that  the  more  effectually 
the  soil  is  reduced  and  deprived  of  root-weeds,  and  the 
nearer  it  is  brought  to  a  state  deemed  sufficiently  pul- 
verised for, Turnips,  so  much  the  more  certain  will  be 
the  pro-pect  of  an  abundant  crop.  As  in  the  case  of  pre- 
paring the  land  for  Turnips,  repeated  ploughings,  harrow- 
ings,  rclling,  and  grubbings,  are  given  to  that  intended 
for  Potatoes ;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  condition 
in  respect  of  weeds,  form  the  only  guide  for  determining 
how  frequently  these  operations  are  to  be  performed.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  and  particularly  so  in  droughty 
seasons,  to  get  the  soil  as  finely  pulverised  before  plant- 
ing the  sets  as  possible,  as  it  is  well  known  that  cloddy 
drills,  however  well  rolled  after  being  formed,  consider- 
ably aggravate  the  evil  effects  of  drought,  besides  dimi- 
nishing the  beneficial  iufluence  of  moisture. 

The  usual  period  of  planting  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  proper  time  arrived,  the  drills 
are  formed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  Beans  and  Turnips  ;  but  with  tins  difference,  that  for 
Potatoes  the  drills  are  made  about  3  inches  farther 
aaander  than  for  either  of  those  crops.  The  manure 
chiefly  employed  is  farm-yard  dung ;  it  ic  invariably  carted 
out  to  the  field  during  the  previous  winter,  or  early  in 
the  spring,  and  is  turned  over  to  accelerate  its  fermenta- 
tion, a  weuk  or  so  before  teiog  applied  to  the  land.  While 
the  drills  are  being  formed  by  the  plough,  the  manure  is 
carted  from  the  heap  and  equally  distributed  along  the 
hollows  of  the  drilJa.  The  sets  are  then  placed  at  the 
proper  distance — from  8  to  10  inches  — apart,  upon  the 
manure ;  both  are  immediately  covered,  and  the  drills 
rolled  with  a  light  roller. 

Some  farmers  plant  the  Potatoes  entire,  with  a  view 
of  diminishing  the  ribk  of  failure,  and  this  practice  is 
gainiog  ground  ;  when  divided  into  two  or  more  sets, 
which  is  the  moot  general  practice,  tlie  cutting  is  per- 
formed on  the  day  in  which  they  !ire  planted,  and  the 
•eti,  in  many  instancef),  are  dusted  over  with  gypsum. 
Besides  farm-yard  dung,  guauo  is  also  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  for  Potatues,  and  with  the  best 
effects.  The  first  culture  given  to  Potatoes  after  being 
planted,  is  harrowing  the  drills  witii  a  pair  of  Grass-seed 
harrows,  just  as  the  young  stems  are  beginning  to  appear 
above  the  ground,  the  objects  of  this  operation  being  par- 
tially  to  level  the  drills,  to  pulverise  the  soil  above  the 
young  plants,  and  to  destroy  any  weeds  which  may  have 
commenced  to  vegetate ;  but  this  proccHs,  though  raani- 
feiUy  advantageous,  is  frequently  omitted  altogether. 
The  subsequent  tillage  conflists  in  horse-hoeing,  hand- 
hocing,  hii'X  weeding,  repeated  at  intervuls  until  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  weeds,  and  the  pulverisation  of  the 
■oil  between  the  rows,  are  effected.  The  last  operation 
connected  with  the  after-culture  of  i'otttoes,  is  raising 
the  earth  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plantH,  which  is  done  by 
paaaing  a  plough  with  two  mould-boards  along  llic  intf-r- 
▼ali  between  the  rows,  the  earth  being  loosuned  imrne- 
Uiatelj  before  by  the  drill-grubber.     Tliia  earthing-up  is 


performed  at  two  stages — once  very  lightly,  while  the 
stems  are  but  short ;  and  finally,  at  a  greater  depth,  about 
the  period  when  the  plants  are  assuming  their  flowers  or 
blossoms.  The  Potato  crop  is  generally  taken  up  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  plough  is  passed  with  a  deep 
furrow  along  the  side  of  each  drill,  which  it  reverses  at  a 
single  line,  and  the  tubers  thus  exposed  are  immediately 
collected  into  baskets,  and  emptied  into  carts,  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  from  the  field.  Persons  provided  with 
three-pronged  forks  or  Potato-graips,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  then  follow,  to  shake  up  the  earth  and  turn  out 
the  remainder  of  the  Potatoes.  Each  man  is  attended 
by  a  gatherer,  and  there  are  always  some  carts  at  hand 
into  which  the  contents  of  the  baskets  are  emptied. 
After  the  drills  hove  been  all  reversed  by  the  plough,  the 
earth  well  shaken  with  the  graips,  and  the  tubers  exposed 
by  these  means  all  gathered  up,  the  land  is  several  times 
harrowed  for  the  double  purpose  of  collecling  the  stems 
or  tops  into  heaps,  and  of  bringing  to  the  surface  any 
Potatoes  which  may  have  previously  escaped  observation. 
As  this  crop  is  seldom  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  here, 
the  tubers,  on  being  taken  up,  are  generally  stored  in  a 
house  appropriated  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when  house  ac- 
commodation cannot  be  afi'orded,  they  are  formed  into 
an  oblong  heap,  in  some  convenient  situation,  first  co- 
vered with  a  layer  of  straw,  and  this  again  with  a  coating 
of  earth  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness.  The  stems 
being  carted  to  the  yards,  or  to  a  heap  f«f  manure,  the 
land  is  ploughed  for  Wheat,  by  which  the  Potato  crop  is 
always  succeeded  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  a  small 
boy  or  girl  follows  each  plough  to  collect  any  Potatoes 
which  may  be  turned  up. —  T.  Sullivan. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Farm  Book-keeping. — Below  is  a  supposed  statement 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor  account  in  the  form  I  make  up 
mine.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
how  I  am  to  dispose  of  the  stock  portion  of  it : — 


Debtor. 

Wages 

^600 

Tradesmen 

100 

Miscellaneous      articles 

bought   . 

100 

Livestock  bought    . 

250 

Losses  of  hve  stock  . 

30 

Rent,  taxes,  &c. 

.     800 

Creditor. 
Wheat  sold 
Barley  sold 

Oats  and  Hay  sold  to  self 
Dairy  prod uceand  poultry 
Live  stock  sold 
Stock  taken  in  to  feed 
In  granary  end  of  year    . 
Hay  in  Btack  do. 


^300 
150 
250 

200 
800 
100 
60 
100 


^1960 
j6'1100 

1000 


Value  of  stock  beginning  of  the  year 

Do.  end  of  the  year 

~E, 

[The  value  of  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
should  obviously  go  to  the  debtor  side,  and  that  of  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  creditor  side  of  your  ac- 
count. The  stock  at  commencement,  +  expenses  and 
purchases,  will  then  be  on  one  side,  and  that  at  the  end 
-|-  amount  of  sales  will  be  on  the  other  ;  the  balance 
ought  not  to  satisfy  you  unlessit  amount,  besides  a  salary 
to  yourself  a  practical  farmer  or  bailifi',  at  least  to  10  per 
cent,  ou  your  invested  capital.] 

Formation  of  Hop-Grounds. -^S>o  much  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  situation  that  no  just  opinion  can  be  given 
by  a  stranger,  the  ultimate  success  depending  upon  the 
choice  of  situation  as  well  as  of  soil.  I  think  "Humulus" 
would  be  decidedly  wrong  in  removing  the  male  (or 
barren)  plants  under  the  Idea  of  their  being  useless,  as  ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  the  Hops  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  male  plants  are  certainly  far  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  garden,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  weight ;  and  in- 
deed this  assumption  is  partly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  Farnham  district,  (who 
has  nearly  200  acres)  is  decidedly  in  their  favour.  I  am 
aware  that  in  many  gardens  the  growers  will  not  allow 
a  hill  of  male  plants  to  remain  ;  but  th's  I  am  convinced 
is  in  opposition  to  all  rules  of  Nature,  with  respect  to  im- 
pregnation or  the  fructifying  properties  of  plants.  The 
choice  of  plants  should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  be  planted.  I  should  recommend  Williams's  Grape,  the 
Golding,  or  the  improved  Green  Bine,  for  rich  deep  loamy 
soil,  produciug  greater  weight  and  a  clearer  sample  than 
the  old  Green  Bine,  which  will  flourish  on  a  thin  gravelly 
soil,  producing  a  tolerably  good  sample  with  respect  to 
colour,  but  apt  to  be  coarse  and  tally.  Cuttings  or  plants 
can  be  obtained  from  many  growers  at  Farnham. — 
Quercus  11.^  late  a  Farnhmn  Planter. 

Dr.  Yelloly's  Forks. — This  implement  I  consider  so 
important,  both  for  horticultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, that  you  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
community  by  giving  it  every  publicity  in  your 
pages.  I  introduced  it  into  this  neighbourhood  five 
years  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  at  \Vy- 
mondham,  Norfolk,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  who  cul- 
tivates a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres  principally  by  forking, 
instead  of  the  plough — manual  labour,  in  the  place  of 
horse  labour.  Our  practice  here,  is  to  fork  under  the 
furrow-slice  after  the  plough,  which  follows  to  cover  over 
the  forked  work,  so  that  the  manured  soil  is  kept  upper- 
most. This  plan  may  not  be  the  best  in  all  soils,  A  te- 
nant fanner  employed  upwards  of  40  men  last  winter  in 
tliia  parish  at  this  work  ;  and  his  luxuriant  Swedes  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ample  remuneration,  even  in  his 
first  crop.  In  another  field  here,  tin;  proprietor  has  up- 
wards of  30  tons  per  acre  of  Red  and  White  Carrots 
upon  forked  land,  notwithstanding  the  dry  surnmcr.  If 
it  suited  the  convenience  of  your  corrtspoiidcnt,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  to  witncHs  the  operation,  by  a  ride  by 
our  railroad,  he  or  they  may  readily  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  management  and  expense,  as  a  party  of 
12  or  15  men  are  now  forking  a  field  adjoining  the 
Witliam  station.  I  have  also  a  net  of  labourers  at  tlie 
same  work  within  two  miles;  the  forks  can  ulso  be  hud 
of  Mr,  WilHon,  ironmonger,   of  this  town,  56.  each.     I 


wish  further  to  state,  that  I  a:n  accessible  to  a  call  from 
any  gentleman  interested  in  this  matter.  No  land  should 
be  forked  unless  it  be  previously  drained,  if  the  nature 
of  the  soil  requires  it.  The  practice  of  marling  and 
chalking  land,  referred  to  in  your  Leader  of  last  week,  as 
performed  near  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  sinking  a 
shaft  and  mining,  was,  I  think,  introduced  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  at  Tyttenhager^ 
just  below  Ridge-hill.  I  have  a  brother  who  farms  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  who  adopted  the  plan  some 
years  since  with  great  success.  If  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  from  him  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work,  I 
will  send  it  to  you.  The  profitable  employment  of  la- 
bourers at  adequate  wages  is  an  imperative  duty  upon, 
landed  proprietors. — Henry  Dixon,  Witham. 

Turnip  Fly. — Two  methods  of  destroying  the  Turnip- 
fly,  which  are  said  to  be  successful,  are  indicated  by 
Mons.  Joly,  in  a  very  interesting  Memoir  on  the  little 
beetle  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  crops  of  Lucerne- 
in  the  South  of  France  (Annales  des  Sciences,  Nat.- 
3  serie,  vol,  ii.  p.  34).  They  are  not  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mons.  Joly  himself,  but  are  extracted  frona^ 
Collar's  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  those  Insects 
which  are  injurious  to  Corn  and  Woods.  The  first  con- 
sists in  pouring  boiling  water  on  a  certain  quantity  of 
common  wormwood  {Artemisia  Absynlhium,  h.),  and 
leaving  it  to  infuse  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then 
sprinkling  the  young  plants  with  the  infusion.  A  wisp 
of  straw  dipped  in  the  infusion  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  appears  that  the  bitterness  of  the  wormwood  is  so 
strong  and  so  lasting,  that  a  single  sprinkling  is  suflS.- 
cient,  except  very  heavy  showers  fall  immediately  after 
the  sprinkling,  in  which  case  it  may  be  expedient  to- 
repeat  the  operation.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  completely 
successful.  Mons.  Windram  asserts  that  he  has  em- 
ployed it  for  many  years  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
second  method  indicated  by  the  same  author  is  to  powder 
the  young  plants,  when  wet  with  dew,  with  dust  from. 
the  road-side-  This  plan,  especially  if  the  sun  chances 
to  break  out  immediately  after  in  full  splendour,  so  as  to 
dry  the  dust  upon  the  leaves,  is  said  to  be  equally  effi- 
cacious with  the  former. — 3f.  J.  B. 

Guano. — I  see  it  is  feared  that  the  supply  of  guano- 
from  Ichaboe,  &c,,  will  shortly  fail.  A  vessel  has  been 
despatched  to  ascertain  if  a  supply  can  be  obtained  frooo, 
any  of  the  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  No 
doubt  she  will  be  successful.  I  am  informed  by  a  naval 
friend  that,  some  years  ago,  when  employed  in  surveying 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  to  tbe  N.  and  S.  of  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  he  constantly  saw  boat-loads 
of  sea-fowls'  dung  brought  by  the  natives  from  the: 
islands,  for  the  use  of  their  Date-gardens  on  the  main- 
land. From  this,  it  appears  that  the  Fei'uvians  were 
not  the  only  people  acquainted  with  the  use  of  guano  as 
a  manure.  The  same  gentleman  informs  me  that  the 
dung  from  the  numerous  pigeon-houses  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  is  carefully  collected  and  sent  down  to  Cairo^. 
for  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  By 
the  way,  in  many  of  the  cane  temples  in  Western  India,. 
and  in  the  catacombs  near  Thebes,  Siout,  &c.,  are  consi- 
derable quantities  of  bats'-dung,  which  smells  exactly 
like  guano,  and,  probably,  would  be  equally  valuable  as- 
manure.  The  firs;:  specimen  of  guano  I  saw  was  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  at  Stirling,  the 
smell  of  which  instantly  recalled  that  with  which  I  had 
so  frequently  been  annoyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sublime- 
and  beautiful! — Eskdale. 

Manures. — My  little  field  is  chiefly  composed  of 
sandy  soil  and  gravel,  with  here  and  there  a  little  clay  ;. 
it  lies  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  It  was,  when  I  first 
had  it,  full  of  bad  Grass  and  weeds.  I  have  had  it 
trenched  throughou';  and  planted  with  Potatoes,  partly 
by  sets,  and  partly  with  whole  ones.  The  latter  alone 
produced  plants  this  dry  summer.  I  tried  some  rows 
where  the  Potatoes  had  missed,  with  Turnip-seed,  some 
with  Potter's  guano,  some  with  African,  and  some  with 
superphosphate  of  lime.  To  my  astonishment,  though  X 
knew  the  seed  to  be  new  and  excellent,  scarcely  a  plant 
has  appeared.  [No  kind  of  manure  will  compensate  for 
want  of  moisture.  The  seed,  probably,  did  not  sprout 
because  of  the  drought.]  In  a  corner  of  my  butcher's 
yard  is  a  lon'g  hole,  near  the  pigsties,  in  which  is  a  de- 
posit of  the  washings  of  the  slaughter-house — blood, 
dung,  entrails,  and  other  garbfge, and  he  also  tells  me,  some 
night-soil — (plenty  of  the  liquid,  alas  !  as  usual,  runs  down 
a  drain  no  one  knows  where — the  gravy  of  the  meat).  This, 
he  tells  me,  I  may  take ;  is  it  not  well  worth  having  ?  But,, 
should  it  not  be  thoroughly  decomposed — if  not,  will  it 
not  breed  vermin  ?  But  what  will  decompose  it .''  Will 
not  the  stench,  &c.,  almost  breed  a  plague.^  Would 
earth  mixed  up  with  it  be  enough  to  fix  the  ammonia  5. 
and  then,  would  the  mixing  be  good  for  my  field,  or  toa 
strong?  If  so,  what  should  be  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  to  weaken  it.' — Northwood.  [When  amass 
of  organic  matter  will  not  readily  decompose  by  itself, 
the  process  of  putrefaction  may  be  hastened  by  mixing, 
it  with  matter  in  which  it  is  rapidly  proceeding.  All 
this  valuable  material  should  be  made  up  into  a  compost 
with  ordinary  farm-manure,  means  being  taken  by 
covering  over  with  vegetable  mould,  or  by  such  methods- 
as  the  Rev.  Mr,  Rcade,  in  another  column,  recommends 
to  hinder  tiie  escape  of  effluvia.] 

Van  Dicnien's  Land  Wheat. — The  accompanying  box; 
contains  a  few  ears  of  Wheut,  which  were  grown  this 
year  at  Bushy  Grove,  nf-ar  Stunmore,  on  a  farm  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Stewart  Majoribnnks,  M.P.  The 
seed  was  imported  in  IHIl  from  Van  Dicmcn's  Land, 
and  was  sold  as  seed  Wheat  last  autumn,  in  Mark-hme^ 
ut  08.V.  and  70i'.  per  quarter.  It  yielded  rather  more 
than  ■!  quarters  per  acre,  which  is   considered    a   very 
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good  crop  iQ  that  neighbourhood.  The  present  sample 
is  an  average  one,  and  was  only  kept  by  the  bailiff  of 
Mr.  Majoribanks  for  his  own  guidance,  and  not  for  pur- 
poses of  exhibition.  There  is  a  quantity  of  Wheat 
lately  arrived  from  the  colony,  and  more  is  expected. 
I  will  procure  a  sample,  and  you  can  try  a  small  quantity  at 
Chiswick. — Edward  Barnard.  [The  eara  are  of  average 
length,  and  exceedingly  well  filled  ;  the  grain — it  is 
white  Wheat — is  a  good  sample.] 

Sea  Buckthorn. — An  "  Old  Subscriber"  is  informed 
that  the  botanical  name  for  Sea  Buckthorn,  or  common 
Sallow  Thorn,  is  Hippophiie  Rbamnoides  ;  he  will  find  it 
mentioned  in  *'  Withering's  Botany  ;  or,  Systematic  Ar- 
rangement of  British  Plants,"  with  some  account  of  the 
plant.  But  as  the  book  may  not  be  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
"  Old  Subscriber  "  takes  an  interest  in  such  matters,  in 
his  possession,  "  M.  D.  P.*'  will  add  that  it  is  found  on 
the  sea- shore,  in  sand  ;  at  Lindley  Coast,  Lincolnshire  ; 
Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Folkstone,  Kent ;  Isle  of  Sbeppy, 
Cley,  and  Sherriogham  ClifFa,  Norfolk  ;  between  Whitby 
and  Lyth,  Yorkshire.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  by 
suckers  or  layers,  or  even  by  seeds.  Rabbits  do  not 
touch  it  ;  it  grows  to  8  or  12  feet  high,  and  forms  a 
brush-wood,  or  even  shelter  to  other  shrubs  that  will 
grow  in  sandy  soil  by  the  sea-side.  There  have  been 
ssveral  editions  of  "  Withering's  Botany," — the  last 
should  be  asked  for.— il/.  D.  P. 

Guano I   have  had  for   many   months  guano    and 

common  salt  in  separate  bags,  standing  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  in  my  barn.  The  other  day  I  had  occa- 
sion to  use  some  salt,  and  on  breaking  the  lumps  they 
smelled  almost  as  strongly  of  the  guano  as  the  guano 
itself.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  salt  has 
evidently  drawn  to  itself,  and  imbibed  and  retained  the 
volatile  matter  of  the  guano ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  must 
render  the  salt  more  beneficial  for  agricultural  purposes, 
—  Ul/swate7\ 

A  Few  Notes, — 1st.  One  of  your  correspondents  has 
said  that  flukes  in  rotten  sheep  are  only  found  in  the 
liver,  but  I  have  seen  them  come  from  the  uterus,  with 
the  lamb  on  yeaning.  2d.  Draining. -^OuT  country  is 
capable  of  being  improved  more  by  drainage  than  by  any 
other  means  ;  manuring  is  but  a  secondary  article,  com- 
pared with  draining.  I  calculate  that  there  is  in  onr 
part  of  the  country  as  much  draining  required  as  would 
employ  half  the  agricultural  labourers  for  half-a-dozen 
years  at  least ;  but  draining  land,  excepting  the  carriage 
of  the  material,  is  a  landlord's  business,  and  not  a  tenant's. 
It  appears  possible  to  double  the  value  of  some  districts 
by  drainage  alone  ;  and  probably  these  neglected,  un- 
drained  districts,  amount  to  half  the  land  in  this  kingdom. 
Another  important  part  of  the  farmer's  business,  inti- 
mately connected  with  draining,  is  deep  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  as  compared  with  the  poor  shallow  cultivation 
now  generally  practised.  Many  farmers — cultivators  of 
the  soil — dare  not  plough  up  the  least  quantity  of  clay, 
or  even  marl ;  they  have  been  taught  that  it  is  injurious, 
by  their  ignorant  forefathers,  and  idle  team-men  are 
interested  thus  to  plough  shallow,  to  save  tlieir  horses 
the  harder  labour.  But  I  maintain  that  deep  cultivation 
is  what  we  want  on  all  good  land  ;  and  deeper  cultiva- 
tion, with  good  drainage,  on  all  inferior  clay-!and. 
3d.  Mr,  Morton,  in  his  remarks  *'  On  the  Culture  of  the 
Land  for  Wheat,''  (see  p.  74),  has  hit  the  mark  in  every 
point ;  his  remarks  on  tliis  subject  are  exactly  parallel 
vpith  my  own  experience.  I  see  in  the  Gazette,  for 
March  2,  1844,  Mr.  Morton  is  comparing  notes  with 
Professor  Low  upon  the  farmer's  invested  capitul ;  now, 
as  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  makes  his  estimate  at 
13/.  per  acre  of  the  land  occupied,  and  the  latter  gentle- 
man's estimate  is  6/.  per  acre  occupied,  I  think  if  a  third 
came  in  between,  at  9/,  or  \0l.  per  acre  occupied,  he 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  than  either.  But,  after  all,  it 
may  be  set  down  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  too  many  of 
us  farmers  are  sadly  short  of  capital  ;  and  how  and  when 
shall  we  have  it  ?  is  a  very  puzzling  question.  4th.  Lime. 
— The  price  here  is  about  10s,  or  125.  per  ton,  and,  at 
some  of  the  cheapest  works  or  lime-pits,  8s.  It  is 
common  with  us  to  use  3  or  4  tons  per  acre  in  liming  of 
fallows,  once  in  ten  years  ;  and  the  best  way  to  use  it  is 
to  get  it  well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  shortest  time 
possible — in  a  fine  dry  state,  both  in  the  land  and  the 
lime. — A  Leicestershire  Farmer. 

Hybridising. — As  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  are 
united  in  the  Chronicle,  I  know  of  no  better  place  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  hybridising  or  crossing,  as 
I  conceive  thisjs  far  better  understood  by  the  horticul- 
turist than  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  I  believe 
there  are  limits  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  done  with  the 
vegetables  upon  it,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  powers  of  the 
soil,  more  as  it  were  to  the  i.se  of  man.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  &c.,  are,  I  believe, 
accidental  varieties.  The  real  staple  food  for  man  is 
left,  as  it  were,  to  chance,  while  luxury  and  elegance  can 
produce  almost  any  tint  of  colour,  or  description  of  taste 
they  want.  The  greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  gardener 
and  florist  to  produce  artificially  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  and  experience  proves  that  this  may 
be  done  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  that  species  may  be 
moulded  almost  to  the  will  of  the  practised  hybridiser. 
If,  for  instance,  we  had  a  variety  of  Wheat  that  would 
ripen  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  south  of  England 
than  those  we  now  possess,  we  might  have  an  excellent 
crop  of  Turnips  on  the  drylands  after  it,  and  on  stiff 
soils  succeeded  with  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Again,  if  a 
variety  of  Wheat  could  be  found  to  grow  and  ripen  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  any  we  now  possess,  it  would 
take,  in  many  places,  the  place  of  Oats,  and  the  people 
in  the  north  might  have  their  Wheaten  loaf,  instead  of 


Oatcakes  and  "  Bannocks  of  Barley  meal."  I  trust, 
therefore,  experienced  hybridisers,  whether  horticul- 
turists or  agriculturists,  will  join  in  this  good  work, 
which  I  think  is  rather  too  much  neglected  by  our 
agricultural  Societies,  and  the  result  will  be  to  render 
service  and  duration  to  our  country's  happiness,  by  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  our  commerce  and  population.  These 
remarks  were  suggested  to  my  mind  by  hearing  a  land- 
owner, at  a  meeting  of  many  hun'ired  farmers,  remark 
that  the  powers  of  the  earth  was  limited  like  our  own, 
and  therefore  it  was  of  no  use  to  expect  greater  things  of 
it  than  we  had  already  seen  ;  and  that  all  he  wanted  to 
know  was,  how  to  make  a  dunghill ;  he  ridiculed  theo- 
rists and  German  philosophers,  as  quite  unworthy  of  any 
confidence;  and  in  all  this  he  was  much  cheered. —  T.A.F. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. Present — Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair;  F.  Burke,  Esq.;  James  Dean,  Esq.;  H. 
Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  J.  Villiers 
Shelley,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
Thruston,  John,  Market-Weston  Hall,  Harling,  Norfolk 
Morg-on,  William,  Brampton  Paik,  Huntingdon 
Butter,  Captain,  Cowling  Green,  Faringdon,  Berks 
Hurae,  John,  Beau-Regard,  Jersey 
Drury,  John  George,  St.  George's- street,  Canterbury 
Perceval,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  George,  Calverton,  Stony- 
Stratford 
Davy,  Robert,  Ringwood,  Hants 
Robinson,  George,  Wolverhampton 
Humphreys,  John,  Evnn  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop 
Manning,  C   I.,  Cranford  Bridge,  Middlesex 
Bunn,  Lockington  St.  Lawrence,  (30,  King  William-st.,  City 
Price,  Walter  E.,  iheEluiS,  Kentchurch,  Herefordshire 
Gamier,  B.  N.,  Drayton  Lodge,  Norwich 
Wingfield,  John,  Onslow,  Salop 
Hill,  Clement  Delves,  Sandford  Hall,  Salop 
Harper,  George,  Belviderc,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
Bick,  Michael,  Park  Hall,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire 
Swan,  William  Robert,  Wallsend,  Newcastleon-Tyne 
Bate,  Robert,  the  Square,  Bridgewater 
Paddon,  Joseph,  Fareham,  Hants 
Hannay,  Rev.  James,  Ashley,  Stockbridge,  Hants 
Wyone,  John  Llojd,  jun.,  Coed  Coch,  Abergeley,  Denbighsh. 
BrentnalJ,  Benjamin  Fildon,  Hemel-Hempsted,  Herts. 

The  names  of  18  Candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  read. 

Lectures. — Communications  were  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  announcing 
the  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  Lectures  to  be  de- 
livered before  the  members  at  their  ensuing  Christmas 
meeting  in  the  second  week  of  December,  when  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  would  be  thrown  open  in  the  even- 
ing as  formerly  for  their  accommodation,  and  the 
General  Meeting  held  as  usual  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
same  week. 

Belgian  Carrots  and  Wheat. — Mr.  Mechi  of 
Leadenhall-stieet,  favoured  the  Council  with  samples  of 
the  Belgian  Carrot  grown  on  his  property  in  Essex,  ac- 
companied with  the  following  communication  in  reference 
to  their  cultivation  and  that  of  the  Wheat,  of  which  he 
had  sent  specimens  for  their  inspection  on  a  former 
occasion : — 

"4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  Nov.  IC,  1S44. 

•'I  send  a  few  Carrots  of  my  Tiptree  growth.  They  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  black  sandy  field  (9  acres)  forked  12  inches  under  the 
plough,  and  dressed  with  dried  night  soil  (which,  however,  1  con- 
sider ranch  inferior  to  guano,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them). 
They  were  several  times  hoed  with  a  deep  Bean-hoe.  1  consider 
tiie  removal  of  their  lateral  fibres  obliges  the  tap-root  to  go  down 
in  search  of  moisture  and  food:  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Swedes.  Had  the  season  been  an  ordinary  one",  I  should  havehad 
an  enormous  crop  of  Carrots;  but  they  struggled  hard  with  four- 
teen weeks' drought,  and  only  then  came  to  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  crop.  We  filled  up  tlie  blanks  with  Swedes.  Still 
tliey  will  afford  useful  food.  Forty  acres  of  my  Wheat  (specimens 
of  which  I  sent  you)  averaged  over  4  quarters  per  acre,  weighing 
64  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel ;  (one  field  produced  5  quarters  1  bushel). 
The  two  fields  of  March-sown  Wheat  failed,  owing  to  the  drought 
(somany  ears  being  unripe):  producing  only  2  quarters  per  acre  of 
middling  quality,  (Signed)  "J.J.  Mecui." 

The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Mechi  for  the  favour  of  this  inspection  and  commu- 
nication ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  inquiry  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Mechi, 
whether  the  four  Belgian  Carrots  he  had  sent  to  the 
Council  were  fair  specimens  of  the  average  crop  of  the 
nine-acre  field  referred  to  in  his  communication  ;  and 
also  the  amount  of  head  and  tail  Wheat,  and  off  how 
much  land  grown. 

Socket  Drain-pipes.  —  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  of 
Witham,  in  Essex,  favoured  the  Society  with  specimens 
of  the  socket  drain-pipes  made  by  him,  for  the  use  of 
his  own  land  ;  and  which,  he  informed  the  Council, 
were  particularly  applicable  to  loose  springy  soils  ;  and, 
from  their  construction,  could  not  fail  to  be  safe.  He 
had  found  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  some  had  sup- 
posed, to  have  the  pipes  made  with  holes  in  their  sides. 
The  pipes  in  question  might  be  made  of  any  length,  the 
most  convenient  ones  having  been  found  by  Mr,  Dison 
to  be  from  15  to  18  inches,  and  the  cost  of  the  socketing, 
as  eflfected  by  the  Ford's  Patent  Machine,  which  he  em- 
ployed, from  2^.  Gd.  to  3s.  6rf.  per  thousand.  Mr.  Dixon 
inclosed  with  the  pipes  a  curious  evidence  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  roots  of  trees  will  destroy  drains,  if  care- 
lessly placed  :  it  consisted  of  a  cylindric  mass  of  fibres 
from  the  roots  of  a  Willow-tree,  growing  about  5  or  6 
feet  from  a  drain,  which  had  been  put  down  only  12 
months  ;  the  pipe  from  which  the  fibrous  collection  was 
taken,  was  a  4-inch  socketed  one. 

Thanks  having  been  ordered  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  the 
favour  of  these  specimens  and  the  communication  which 
accompanied  them,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  fully  corroborated 


the  statement  then  transmitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
whom  he  well  knew  as  a  landowner  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  as  a  disinterested 
promoter  of  agricultural  improvement.  An  interesting 
discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Shel- 
ley, and  Mr.  Dean  favoured  the  Council  with  the  results 
of  their  own  experience  in  reference  to  the  accumulation 
of  large  masses  of  water,  suddenly  formed  under  peculiar 
local  circumstances  of  surface  in  the  case  of  continued 
rains,  and  also  in  that  of  springs  issuing  in  considerable 
volumes  from  the  sides  of  bills. 

Mr.  Shaw  presented  copies  of  his  Translation  of 
Thaer's  Rational  Principles  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farmers*  Almanack  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  Profes- 
sor Low,  of  Edinburgh,  his  work  on  Landed  Property 
and  the  Economy  of  Estates.  The  following  presents 
and  communications  have  also  been  received  : — 

The  Health  of  Towns*  Commission :  two  volumes  of 

their  First  Report. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Bacon  :  Prize  Report  of  the  Agriculture 

of  Norfolk. 
Mr.  H.Stephens  :  Bookof  the  Farm,  Parts  20  and  21. 
Professor  Buckland  :  Address  to  the  Mayor  of  South- 
ampton and  Artesian  Well  Committee. 
Mr.  Dollond  :  Description  of  an  Instrument  invented 
by  him,  for  the  self-registering  of  Atmospheric 
changes  for  any  period,  as  indicated  by  the  Baro- 
meter, Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  Electrometer, 
Rain-gauge,   Wind-gauge,   and    Evaporator,  and 
transferred  mechanically,  every  half-hour,  to  the 
self-recording  cylinder  of  the  machine. 
Mr.  Munn  :  Description  of  the   Bar-and-Frame  Bee- 
hive,  invented  by  him  ;    and   abstract  of  Wild- 
man's  Guide  to  the  Management  of  Bees. 
Geological  Society:  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  98. 
Statistical  Society  :  Journal  for  September,  1844. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal :  No.  XV.,  Part  I. 
Agricultural     and    Commercial   Society   of   G  uiana : 

Laws  and  Regulations. 
Royal  Society  of  Lille  :  Memoirs  and  Programme  of 

Prizes. 
Royal  Society  of  Lyons  :  Annals  of  Proceedings. 
Highland  Society  :  Quarterly  Journal  for  October,     ' 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  October  and  November. 
Veterinarian,  for  September,  October,  and  November. 
Western  Agriculturist,  No.  IL 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  :  Proceedings. 
Canadian  Agricultural  Journal,  Nos.  VIIL  and  X.     ; 
American  Agriculturist,  No.  X. 
Albany  Cultivator,  No.  IX. 

Dr.  Whitlaw  :  New  York  Farmer  &  Mechanic,  No.  IL 
Mr.  M'Nab  :  North  British  Cultivator. 
Mr.  B.  Love  :  Chapter  on  Working  People. 
Messrs.  Roake  andVarty  :  Mr.  Newnham's  Pamphlet, 
Mr.  Skiiling:  Farmer's  Ready  Reckoner. 
Mr.  Saunders  :  Paul  Pry's  Letters  to  his  Countrymen 
(on  improving  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Cottager). 
Professor  Tilley  :  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Chemistry  in 

Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Webtwood  Baker  :  Prizes  of  Rutland  Ploughing 

Meeting. 
Mr.  Lilley  :   Agricultural  Tour  in  Ireland. 
Sir  John  Tylden  :  on  the  Conversion  of  old  Hop-bines 

into  Manure. 
Messrs.  Herring  and  Co.  :  Analyses  of  Guano. 
Mr.  Morant:  on  the  Quality  of  Common  Salt   as  a 

Manure. 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Gee:  on   the  Re-publication  in 
Welsh  of  the  Cottage-Tracts  on  Gardening  and 
Cottage  Economy,  in  the  Society's  Journal. 
Mr.  Babiogton  :  on  the  Botanical  Designation  of  Italian 

Rye- grass. 
Mr,  Frere  and  Mr.  Testy  :  on  the  Mustard-plant.     '", 
Rev.  Jos.  Nodder:  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Society's 

Journal  among  Farmers'  Clubs. 
Mr.  Saul :  on  an  Improved  Turnip  and  Potato  Xvlachine. 
Mr.   Bowden  :    Sample   of  Mac  ICibbin's   Improved 

Roofing  Felt. 
Mr.  Sheppard:  on  Guano  and  Gypsum. 
Mr.  Rea  :  on  Dutch  Butter. 
Mr.  Towers:  on  Results  of  Dibbling, 
Mr.  Wills  :  on  Allotments. 
Mr.  Waldron  :  on  Drainage  of  Land. 
Mr,  Stevenson  ;  on  bruising   Oats,  and  on  the  Sub- 
terranean Telegraph. 
Mr.  White  :  on  Unemployed  Labour,  and  Spade  Hus- 
bandry. 
The  "Council  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  the 
4th  of  December. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY. 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  a  late  weekly  Meeting  of  the  Council,  a  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
Fund  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Society  in  London, 
stating  that  they  had  agreed  to  place  the  sum  of  5000/, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  to  be  hereafter  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  Agricultural  Education,  either  in  the 
provinces  of  Munster  or  Connaught.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  the  premiums,  to  the  amount  of  625/,,' 
together  with  67/.  in  medals,  which  had  been  awarded  at 
the  late  Cattle  Show  in  Dublin,  had  been  paid  oflF,  and 
vouchers  received  for  the  same.  Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  40/.  and  upwards  still  remain  unpaid,  subject  to  proof 
of  qualification  by  the  claimants.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  Cattle  Show  had  been  also  discharged,  and  a  full 
statement  of  proceedings  would  be  laid  before  the  Society 
at  the  next  half-yearly  meeting,  which  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Friday,  the  29Lh  of  November,  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Council.     The  premium  sheet  for  the  next 
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Annual  Cattle  Show,  to  be  held  at  Ballinasloe,  for  the 
year  1845,  was  also  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  to  pre- 
pare and  revise  the  same,  previous  to  having  it  submitted 
to  the  general  meeting  for  approval.  The  Secretary 
also  stated  that  the  2d  edition  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions and  Report  for  1843,  together  with  the  maps 
and  diagrams,  could  be  had  by  members  on  application, 
on  forn-arding  tenpence  in  post-ofSce  stamps  to  cover  the 
amount  of  postage.  It  was  most  desirable  that  this  work, 
which  contained  so  much  useful  and  valuable  information 
on  thorough-draining  and  reclaiming  waste  land,  &.C., 
should  be  circulated  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  the  purpose  with  the 
Society's  publishers — Messrs.  Curry, of  Dublin;  Long- 
man, of  London;  and  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh — to  dis- 
tribute them  upon  the  most  moderate  and  cheapest  terms, 
where  they  can  be  had  by  non-subscribers  on  application. 
It  also  appeared,  on  reference  to  the  Society's  accounts, 
that  there  was  a  great  accession  of  new  members  during 
the  present  year,  no  less  than  450  additional  subscribers 
havirig  joined  the  Society  at  and  previous  to  the  late 
Cattle  Sbow,  and  upwards  of  one-half  of  whom  had  joined 
in  order  to  qualify  the  Local  Societies  for  the  premiums 
this  year.  Tlirre  were,  however,con5iderable  arrears  of  sub- 
scriptioas  siiU  due  ;  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  forth, 
with  to  write  to  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  local  fund  for  the  Cattle  Show,  to  pay  up  their 
arrears,  in  order  that  a  full  statement  of  the  accounts 
should  be  laid  before  the  Society  at  the  next  General 
Meeting. 


The  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the 

prize  was  aicarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
.'  of  England.     By  Richard  Noverre  Bacon.  Ridgways, 

Lonucn. 
Next  to  the  possession  of  accuracy  and  completeness, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  value  of  a  District  Agricul- 
tural R-port  depends  upon  the  fullness  of  detail  in 
which  it  describes  climate,  soil,  &c. — those  circum- 
stances upon  wbicb,  as  well  as  upon  agricultural  skill,  the 
character  of  farming  depends*.  This  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  for  t!ie  usefulness  of  a  publication  depends  not 
merely  on  the  quantity  and  accuracy  of  its  contents,  but 
upon  one's  ability  to  avail  himself  of  the  information  it 
contains  ;  ihe  system  of  agriculture  it  describes  may  be 
admirably  suited  for  the  district,  but  if  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurs  be  not  fully  stated,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence from  wbich  the  reader  may  judge  whether  it  be 
Buited  to  those  in  which  he  is  placed. 

The  Norfolk  system  of  agriculture  is  certainly  one 
which  migbi  be  safely  adopted  over  large  districts  in  this 
country  ;  but  even  here  our  remarks  are  true.  A  report 
of  Norfolk  farming  would  lose  much  of  its  usefulness  and 
interet-t  if  no  such  detail  of  the  geographical  position, 
the  clioiaie  and  soils  of  the  county,  of  the  relation  exist- 
•^ne  there  between  landlord  and  t€iia.=.h  of  the  wealth  of 
,JitB  fariiMirc,  wprp  given — .such  an  account  lis  biAo^id  help 
to  explain  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  properly 
held.  Mr.  Bacon  enters  iuto  great  detail  on  most  of 
these  points  ;  indeed,  the  minuteness  with  which  he  gives 
the  staiistic-i  of  the  district  is  tedious  to  the  general 
reader.  We  shall  extract  some  statements  from  his 
work,  sliowing  the  condition  of  the  county  now,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago  : —       ^ 

"  The  progress   of  production  can  be  very  fairly  indi- 
cated by  a  reference  to   the  comparative  quantities   of 
Wheat  Eold  in  Norwich  Corn  Market : — 
Wheat. 

No.  of  coombs  sold. 

1B05 50,8'li 

10 65,521 

II 61, 112 

12 54,560 

39 174,176 

40 207.274 

41 3fPl,750 

42 239,620 

43 241,6-1-1 

Oolgoings  ofa  LiBhtland  Farm  in  Norfolk;  1790  as  compared 
wiih  1820  :— 
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Rent  peracre  0  8 
Titlie  ...  0  1 
Labr^ur  .  .  0  U 
Ra'cn  ...01 
Direct  tax^  .  0  0 
Farminf:  bills  0  6 
lot.  on  capital  0    4 


1820. 


4j  lot.oncaiiltal  076 


Rent  per  acre  0  16 
Titlie  ...  0  4 
Labour  ..16 
Rates  ...  0  4 
Direct  taxes  .  0  I 
['arming  billa  0  11 


3  II 

1  15  : 


nearly  looper  ct 
above  2iO  per  ct 
nearly  loOpcrcL 
nearly  473  perct 
■150  per  ct. 
80  per  ct. 
80  per  ct. 


yards  apart  \  the  men  then  dig  the  holes  ia  a  straight 
line  along  the  ridges  ;  they  get  from  eight  to  nine  in  a 
chain  of  twenty-four  yards,  the  depth  of  the  clay  from 
the  surface  varies  from  five  to  nine  feet ;  when  it  lies 
nearest  the  surface,  about  one  and  a  quarter  loads  of 
solid  clay  are  raised  from  each  of  these  holes,  which  costs 
about  ^\d.,  including  the  spreading  upon  the  land  ;  but 
where  it  lies  nine  feet,  as  it  frequently  does  in  some 
parts  of  the  fen,  the  ridges  are  made  much  nearer,  for 
at  that  depth  so  much  clay  cannot  be  obtained  as  when 
it  lies  fleeter,  and  the  cost  is  from  10  2^.  to  a  U.  per  hole. 
Clayis  not  uuiverially  found,  sometimes  sand  and  gravel 
are  found  in  its  place,  occasionally  mixed  with  strong 
blue  gault,  which  is  not  so  good  as  the  soft  clay.  Tbe 
rotation  of  crops  varies  very  much  where  the  land  has 
not  been  clayed  ;  the  custom  is  to  plough  and  burn,  aod 
sow  Coleseed,  which  is  fed  off  by  sheep.  In  the  spring 
it  is  sown  with  Oats  ;  when  this  crop  is  cleared  off  tbe 
land  is  manured  and  sown  with  Wheat.  It  is  then  laid 
down  with  Grass  seed  for  two  years.  The  third  sum- 
mer it  is  again  ploughed  and  burned  as  before.  After 
claying,  the  plan  is  to  fallow  and  manure ;  bone-dust  or 
yard-manure  for  Coleseed,  which  is  fed  off  and  Wheat 
sown  ;  the  next  year  Clover  again  succeeded  by  Wheat  ; 
then  fallow  or  lay  down  to  Grass  for  two  or  three  years." 
But  doubtless  much  of  the  present  fertility  of  the  land 
is  owing  to  tbe  good  yearly  management  of  its  tenants, 
as  well  as  the  adoption  of  permanent  improvements — 
to  the  adoption  ofa  good  rotation  of  crops,  and  good 
husbandry  generally,  and  to  the  consumption  on  the  land 
by  large  numbers  of  sheep  end  cattle,  not  only  of  the  green 
crop  grown  on  it,  but  of  large  quantities  of  oil-cake. 
Upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  this  material  are  imported 
annually  into  the  county  ;  besides  this,  immense  quan- 
tities of  bone-dust,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  are  used. 
One  person  alone  sells  20,000  tons  of  the  first  annually  ; 
another  sells  nearly  3000  tons  annually  of  the  last,  aod 
of  guano  he  last  year  sold  750  tons.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  have  obtained  for  their 
county  such  a  high  position  among  the  well-cultivated 
districts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bacon  describes  in  detail  the  different  branches 
of  farming,  as  conducted  in  Norfolk  ;  there  are  in  his 
work  chapters  on  Rotation  of  Cropping  ;  General  Cul- 
ture, including  accounts  of  the  various  crops  ;  Manures  ; 
Marshes,  Meadows,  and  Pastures;  Breeds  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Sec,  ;  Feeding  Horses  ;  Implements,  &c.  There 
is  not  room  for  extracts  here  ;  and  we  have  no  wish,  by 
giving' many,  to  keep  our  readers  from'  the  work  itself; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  without  citing  one  passage,  ex- 
pressive of  an  opinion  to  the  working  out  of  which,  under 
Mr.  Coke's  patronage,  we  must  attribute  the  eminence 
in  agriculture  whicli  Norfolk  has  unquestionably  at- 
tained among  the  counties  of  this  country  : — 

"  '  A  large  expenditure  of  money,'  says  a  tenant  occu- 
pier and  an  estate  agent,  '  is  necessary  to  successful 
farming,  and  a  tenant  should  always  look  for  a  guarantee 
in  propuiLloii  tn  the  outlay.  An  occupier  who  expects 
to  hold  his  land  but  for  a  year,  or  to  hold  Ic  only  ou  auch 
conditions  as  may  terminate  his  tenure  at  the  year's  end, 
should  expend  so  much  only  as  he  may  hope  to  re- 
imburse himself  by  a  year's  crop  ;  for  all  expended 
beyond  that  might  be  thrown  away  ;  but  such  an  expen- 
diture plainly  could  not  permanently  improve  the  soil — 
so  of  three  years,  seven  years,  or  any  other  short  term. 
The  farmer,  how  rich  soever  he  may  be,  will  proportion 
his  expenditure  to  his  interest  in  the  land ;  but  let  a 
tenant  have  a  long  and  equitable  lease,  let  him  feel 
assured  that  he  has  a  life-interest  in  a  farm,  and  he  will 
cast  his  whole  lot  with  it;  then  if  he  be  rich  and  skilful, 
he  will  cultivate  it  to  the  highest  point  to  which  the  con- 
stantly improving  state  of  agricultural  science  can  direct 
him.  Such  is  the  importance  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
tenant's  guarantee.'  " 


te\  i&  iijiDiCTcrcnce.  £\  ic    & 
Over  large  portions  of  the  county  this  increased  produc- 
tion was  owing  to  tbe   process   of  claying    or  marling, 
which  hatgrciUly  improved  the  light  boiIh, 

•'Mr.  Coke,  when  he  inhcrifed  his  patrimony,  exhi- 
bited by  practice  how  great  benefit  was  to  be  attained 
throogh  the  application  of  clay  and  marl  to  the  surface 
loil,  and  iiR  efTects  were  «o  momentous  that  bin  example 
wu  immediately  followed  throughout  the  woRttrn  part 
of  Norfolk,  and  in  aome  ports  of  the  east.  The  nonse- 
qucnr.e  Iiqb  been  that  no  county,  and  certainly  no  diBtrict, 
exhibits  to  a  greater  extent  the  proof  of  ihia  application, 
to  be  Bcen  in  the  number  of  clay  and  marl  pith  which 
abouDd  on  ercry  farm." 

In  the  fen  diitricts,  where  an  immenie  improvement 
ha*  arijK-n  from  thin  praciice 

"  The  moat  genera!  lystem  of  claying  now  adopted  ia, 
flrat  10  let  out  the  land  \n  ridge»  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 


•  See  cor  Uat  wcek'i  Leading  Artlcla. 


On  Landed  Property,   and  ihe  Economy   of   Estates^ 

comprehending  the  Relatio7i  of  Landlord  aiid  Tenant, 

and   the    Principles    and  Forms   of    Leases,   Fnrm- 

Buildings J  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads, 

and    other    Rural    JVorks  — minerals — and    Woods. 

By  David  Low,   Esq.,    F.R.S.E.,   Professor  of  Agri- 
culture   in    the    University    of    Edinburgh,  &c.    &c. 

Longman,  Brown,  Green,  aod  Longmans. 
We  have  the  pleubure  to  announce  the  publication  of 
this  important  work  by  Professor  Low.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  Agricultural  Litera- 
ture which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing.  We 
shall  not  fail,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  our  readers  a 
particular  account  of  its  contents. 

The  Farmer's  Almanac  and  Calendar  for   IS-IG.     By 

C.   W.    Johnson,   Esq.,     and    William     Shaw,    Esq. 

James  Ridf^wuy,  I'Ji*,  Piccadilly,  London. 
It  has  an  index  on  its  title-page  which  promises  a  great 
deal,  but  it  raises  do  expectations  which  are  not  satisfied 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents.  Besides  a  good 
agricultural  calendar,  a  great  deal  of  matter  very  useful 
and  instructive  to  the  farmer  has  been  gathered  together 
in  this  volume,  its  advertising  sheet  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  readable  addition  to  it.  It  certainly  continues 
to  be  tbe  best  Almanac  for  the  farmer  that  has  appeared. 

Miscellaneous. 

Linnced  as  Food. — The  only  ap|iaratu8  required  is  a 
Linseed-crusher,  un  iroii  copjjcr,  a.  hund-cup,  u  stirrer, 
one  or  two  hulf-h(ignlicailM,  two  or  thrco  pailw,  and  u 
wooden  rummer.  'J'Iichc  will  cthi  about  12/.  Large 
coppers  are  found  incottvenicnt  for  stirring  when  com- 
pounds arc  made  with  the  meal  of  Peas,  iieanSi  Ike.  The 
sizes  most  in  use  ctuitain  from  30  to  10  gftUuna.     Upon    The  purchasers,  I  was   told  by  the  brokers,  bought  it 


large  farms  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  two — one  smaller 
than  the  other.  The  stirrer  is  an  iron-ribbed  spoon, 
fastened  to  a  shaft  of  wood  4  feet  long,  and  somewhat 
less  than  the  handle  of  a  pick.  The  rammer  is  3  feet 
long,  about  5  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  2^  at 
the  top ;  through  which  a  pin  14  inches  long  is  passed 
for  the  convenience  of  being  used  with  both  hands; 
mine  is  nothing  more  than  one  end  of  a  broken  axle  of 
a  cart,  with  a  stick  thrust  through  the  linch-pin  hole. 
I  commenced  winter-grazing  this  year  upon  white 
Turnips  grown  after  Flax,  the  tops  of  which,  being 
extremely  luxuriant,  are  cut  with  Pea-straw  into  chaflF, 
compounded  with  Linseed-meal,  and  given  to  my  bullocks 
according  to  the  following  plan: — Upon  every  six  pails 
of  boiling  water,  one  of  finely  crushed  Linseed-meal  is 
sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  one  person,  while  another 
rapidly  stirs  it  round.  In  five  minutes,  the  mucilage 
being  formed,  a  half-hogshead  is  placed  close  to  the 
copper,  and  a  bushel  of  the  cut  Turnip-tops  and  straw 
put  in  ;  2  or  3  hand-cups  full  of  the  mucilage  are 
tlien  poured  upon  it,  and  stirred  in  with  a  common  muck- 
fork.  Another  bushel  of  the  Turnip-tops,  chaff,  Sec.  is 
next  added,  and  2  or  3  cups  of  the  jelly,  as  before,  all 
of  which  is  then  expeditiously  stirred  and  woiked  to- 
gether with  the  fork  and  rammer;  it  is  afterwards 
pressed  down  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  the  mixture  will 
allow,  with  the  latter  instrument,  which  completes  the 
first  layer.  Another  bushel  of  the  Pea-straw,  chaff,  &c. 
is  thrown  into  the  tub,  the  mucilage  poured  upon  it  as 
before,  and  so  on  till  the  copper  is  emptied.  The  con- 
tents of  the  tub  are  lastly  smoothed  over  with  a  trowel, 
covered  down,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  straw 
having  absorbed  the  mucilage,  will  also,  with  the  Turnip- 
tops,  have  become  partially  cooked.  The  compound  ia 
then  usually  given  to  the  cattle,  but  sometimes  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  cold.  The  bullocks,  however,  prefer  it 
warm,  but  whether  hot  or  cold,  they  devour  it  with 
;ividity.  The  cost  for  Linseed,  according  to  the  above 
rate  of  feeding,  is  25.  '6d,  per  week.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  real  fattening  properties  of  the  above  compound 
centre  in  the  Linseed  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
greater  or  less  tffect,  it  is  only  necessary  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  that  important  ingredient.  Also,  that  Wheat, 
Odt,  and  Birley-straw,  or  Bean-stalks,  may  be  used 
either  with  or  without  Turnip-tops,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  nothing  more  being  required  than  fibrous  matter 
to  act  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  Linseed  to  the  stomach  of 
the  animal,  and  for  reconveying  it  to  the  mouth  for  rumi- 
nation. Unfortunately  for  the  extension  of  my  plans,  few 
really  practical  agriculturists  are  disposed  to  promulgate 
their  own  individual  success.  I  subjoin,  however,  an 
extract  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  iu  Essex,  with  whose 
enlarged  and  philanthropic  views  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted, and  who  will  rejoice  if  the  simple  relation  of 
his  own  experience  should  in  any  way  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable to  his  country : — "  My  Flax-crop  was  pronounced 
by  the  Belgian  agent,  at  Ipswich,  to  be  as  fine  as  any  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  nearly  4  feet  high,  very  thick 
in  the  ground,  and  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  The 
expenses  for  harvesting  my  crop  were  under  20s.  per 
acre.  I  have  laid  10  acres  ia  a  hovel  and  stacked 
3  For  the  want  of  water  I  was  not  enabled  to  steep 
any  ;  and  shall  not  now  make  the  attempt  till  the  spring. 
My  experiments  with  compound  last  year  were  satisfac- 
tory. I  am  now  feeding  14  horses  and  colts  with  straw 
and  hay  compound.  My  plan  is,  to  8  bushels  of  cut 
hay,  and  8  bushels  of  Wheat  chaff,  are  added  28  lbs. 
of  crushed  Linseed  boiled  in  18  pails  of  water.  I  give 
the  horses  this  quantity  at  night  in  the  yard.  In  addition, 
they  have  one  pint  of  Pea-meal  per  day,  aod  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  straw  per  week.  The  boiling  Linseed  is 
poured  upon  the  chaff,  and  both  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  I  intend  giving  my  young  stock  I4  lb.  of 
Linseed-meal  with  a  bushel  of  chaff  daily  ;  my  cows  the 
same." — James  Barker,  Stour  Hall,  Ramsey,  near 
Harwich.  A  busliel  of  good  Linseed  at  bs,  6(/.,  weighing 
48  lbs.,  if  j)ro])erIy  formed  into  compound  with  three  or 
four  times  the  weight  of  Bean,  Pea,  or  ordinary  Wheat- 
meal,  and  a  little  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the 
whole  in  water,  will  cost  about  21.  15s.  per  ton. — John 
Tf^artieSy  in  the  Farmer's  Journal. 

Hoio  to  Know  Good  Guano. — The  farmer  should 
never  purchase  guano,  except  its  composition  be  war- 
ranted by  the  analysis  of  u  competent  chemist.  He 
should  cork  up  in  a  bottle  a  half-pound  sample  of  each 
kind  of  guano  that  he  buys  ;  and  if  his  crop  should  dis- 
appoint reasonable  expectation,  he  should  cause  the 
samples  to  be  analysed;  and  should  the  result  not  corre- 
spond to  the  analysis  exhibited  at  the  sale,  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  labour,  rent,  crop,. 
&c.  Tiie  necessity  of  following  this  advice  will  appear 
on  consideiing  tlie  delusive,  if  not  utterly  false,  analyses 
under  which  cargoes  of  guano  have  been  too  often  sold. 
In  a  recent  case  whicli  came  under  my  cognisance,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  employed  professionally  to 
analyse  the  identical  cargo,  I  found  the  guuno  to  he 
nearly  rotten  and  effete;  containing  altogether  only  2^ 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ^  per  cent  of  urate  of  ammonia, 
UL'arly  9  of  sea-salt,  24  of  water,  and  45^  of  earthy 
phosphates.  Now,  this  large  cargo  of  many  hundred 
tons,  fetcluul  a  higli  price  at  a  public  sale,  under  the  ex- 
hibition oftlie  following  analysis: — 
Urate  of  uninionia,  aitimoniacul  bulti^,  and  dccayad 

unimal  matter \7.1> 

PhoHphatu  of  lime,   pliosphate  of   magnesia,    and 

oxulato  uf  limu 4S.t 

Fixed  alkdline  salts 10.8 

Kartliy  uniUtony  matter 1.4 

Muihturu 22.3 
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readily,  under  a  conviction  that  the  guano  contained 
17.4  of  ammonia,  though  the  proportion  of  ammonia  is 
not  stated.  By  the  following  hypothetical  analysis  much 
guano  has  been  well  sold: — '*Bone  earth,  35;  lilhic 
^cid,  &c.,  15;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  14;  organic 
Tuatterj  36  =  100/*  1  am  quite  certain  that  no  sample 
■of  guano  can  contain  14  percent,  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia— a  very  volatile  salt.  We  shall  see  presently  the 
■state  of  combination  in  which  the  ammonia  exists.  It 
may  contain  at  the  utmost  5  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate; 
but  such  guano  must  have  been  acted  upon  powerfully 
by  humidity,  and  will,  therefore,  contain  little  or  no  uric 
acid.  In  the  very  elaborate  exaniination  of  guano  by 
T,  Oellacher,  apothecary  at  Innsbruck,  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  Buchner's  "Repertorinm  of  Phar- 
macy," it  is  said,  that  if  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  muriatic 
acid  be  held  over  guano,  strong  fumes  are  dereloped  ; 
and  the  solution  of  guano  has  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
litmus  paper.  These  phenomena  evidently  indicate  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  ammoni?,  and  of  course  a  par- 
tially decomposed  guano;  for  sound  Chincha  and 
Bolivian  guano  have  an  acid  reaction,  proceeding  from 
the  predominance  of  phosjihoric  acid.  Farmers  fre- 
-quently  judge  of  the  goodness  of  guano  by  the  strength 
of  the  ammooiacal  odour;  but  in  this  judgment  they 
may  egregiously  err,  for  the  soundest  guano  has  no  smell 
of  ammonia  whatever;  and  it  begins  to  give  out  that 
smell  only  when  it  is  more  or  less  decomposed  and 
wasted. — Dr.  Ure,  hi  Pknrmaceutical  Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
'RuBAl.  CiiE.MlsTRY.— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lvcturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Rnyal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  As.'Qd. f.  iT".  C'i-"Remaik3   on    Chalkiug" 

shall  appear  next  week.     Many  thanks  to  liim  foi  tliem. 
AvTER.MATH,  &.c.—Querist. — We  have  by    us   estimates  of  tlie 
hay-crop,  and  value  of  aftermath  on  several  farms.    They 
stand  thus: — 

Crop  25  cwt.— Aftermath  14s.  1  Crop  15  cwt.  —  Aftermath  \0s. 

„      12    ,,  „  Bs.        „      20    ,,  „  ICs- 

I,      20    „  ,,  12.9.  I      ,,      15     ,,  ,,  85. 

And  so  on.— The  following-  is  the  estimated  division  of  the 

gross  produce  in  various  districts  arnon^  the  three  classes — 

Landlord,  i.  e.  Rent  and  Taxes;  Farm-er,  i.  e.  Tenant's  Profit:-; 

Labourers,  i.  e.  Wages  and  Expenses  of  Cultivation  :— 

Per  Acre. 


Gross 
Produce 

Rent, 

&C. 

Profit. 

La- 
bour. 

Gross 
Produce 

Rent, 
&c. 

Profit. 

75s.  Sd. 

45s. 

17s. 

13s.  Si 

gSs.orf. 

32S. 

ISs. 

76    2 

38 

14 

24     2 

60    3 

28 

14 

82     8 

18 

13 

51     8 

US    0 

35 

20 

58     2 

25 

12 

21     2 

63    9 

18 

13 

98    7 

38 

15 

45     7 

105    6 

30 

16 

44     0 

20 

12 

12     0 

67    0 

28 

14 

SI     6 

30 

Id 

l6    0 

72  10 

30 

16 

La- 
bour. 


JQs.Orf 
18     3 


59    6 

25  0 

26  10 
If  these  estimates  be  correct,  owing  to  some  of  the  districts 
being  arable  aud  others  pasture,  you  see  what  a  variety  there 
is  ;  we  never  heard  of  Horse  Chesnuts  being  used,  but  should 
think  they  might,  for  pigS;  sprout  them  first.  About  Pota- 
toes—If the  aTerage  crop  be  80  bags  per  acre,  then  the  ex- 
penses  being  as  follows :— two  plooghings  i6s.,  manure  80s., 
seed  35s.,  planting  16s.,  hacking  and  moulding  up  14s.,  hur- 
vcsting  and  pitting  24s.,  rent  and  taxe.s  40s.,  amounting  In  all 
to  10/.  15^.,  they  will  cost  about  2s.  lOrf.  per  bag;  this  is  sup- 
posing tliem  to  receive  hand  culture.  One  bushel  of  Wheat, 
weighing  6o  lbs.  produced  ou  an  average  25^  lbs.  of  best  flour, 
22J  lbs  of  seconds,  loi  lbs.  of  bran,  and  1  lb.  of  pollard  at 
at mills. 

.Agricultural  Machines.— PAiV/a. —Onr  Papers  on  this  sub- 
ject will  include  all  known  agricultural  machines,  but  we 
canoot  fill  our  columns  with  them  to  the  exclasion  of  other 
matter.  We  have  a  lot  of  matter  on  "  the  plough  "  by  us, 
which  must  appear  in  the  2d  section  of  the  Paper,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  the  other  implements  of  cultivation. 

•Bencraft's  Patent  Hames. — W. — Where  can  any  description 
of  "Bencralt's  Patent  Hames"  (mentioned  approvingly  by 
Mr.  B.  Chilo,  p.  /JOJ,  be  found  f  and  where  can  the  article  be 
purchased  ? 

■Cow-FKEniNO. — Subscriber. — 2  cwt.  of  hay  per  week,  9  or  9 
cwt.  of  Swedes  per  week,  probably  rather  less  of  Carrots,  and 
fully  as  much  of  Cabbages,  would  any  of  them  keep  a  full- 
sized  cow  in  condition.  10  or  12  lbs.  of  hay,  and  6u  or  70  lbs. 
of  a  mixture  of  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Parsnips  would  be  ex- 
cellent food  for  a  cow,  both  in  quality,  and,^erd/c?H,  quantity. 

Electricity. —  Carey  Tyse. — The  account  you  allude  to  was 

inserted  in  the  AffricuUj/ral  Guzeite.  see  page  741. J.  S.— 

If  on  tlie  one  side  of  a  mass  of  damp  earth ,  you  place  a  zinc, 
and  on  the  other  a  copper  plate,  and  connect  them  over  head 
by  a  conducting  wire  or  metallic  ribband,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  circulate  through  it. 

Expenses  of  Cultivation.— Tr.  TF.  — Your  little  farm  will 
probably  cost  you  as  follows :— Wheat  Ij  acres,  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  2/.  lOs.  Barley,  1  acre,  l^  15s.  Potatoes, 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  5^.  Turnips,  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  5/.  Grass-land,  4  acres,  2/.  lOs.  In  ail,  16/.  15s., 
seed  and  rent  being  excluded  from  consideration.  If  your 
man  has  not  got  horses  to  attend  to,  be  and  a  boy  for  a 
month  at  Potatc-planting  lime,  and  some  men  a  few  days  at 
haymaking  and  Corn  harvest,  should  manage  it  all.  We  have 
said  nothing  as  to  manure;  you  will  be  able  to  make  enough 
off  the  produce.  You  will  be  well  able  to  keep  the  stock  you 
name. 

IFencks.— To  Readers.- J.H-,— What  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
fence  for  land  near  a  town,  on  a  dry  earth  bank,  2  or  3  feet 
above  a  bye-lane  ? 

Grass-land.— C.  W.  J.  i.— Very  little  management  is  required. 
Manure  it  sufficiently  in  October  every  year.  Keep  the  ditches 
open,  and  the  fences  trimmed.  Cut  off  Thistles,  &c.  whenever 
they  appear.  Scatter  the  droppings  of  the  cows,  Bones  are 
a  good  manure;  a  quarter,  annually,  of  fine  bone-dust  with 
perhaps  1  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  mixed  tlioroughly  with 
whatever  earthy  matter  you  may  apply,  would  be  a  rich  ma- 
nuring.  J.H. — You   may   calculate  upon  a  good  crop  of 

Potatoes  next  year,  and  nothing  will  pay  you  better — if  you 
■pare  now,  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  till  early  March,  then  dig 
the  ground  over  and  turn  in  the  half-rotten  turl— plant  the 

J  Potatoes  in  April,  f  Lime  is  best  applied  to  Grass-land  in  the 

\  form  of  a  compost,  with  vegetable  mould.    See  Sprengel's 

'  Papers  on  the  subject,  in  the  0(7.=:e/?e,  some  months  ago  :  80 
to  100  bushels  per  acre,-=4  or  5  tons,  are  a  good  dressing. 
Tour  Lucerne  not  having  ripened  its  seed,  is  probably  the 
consequence  of  your  climate,  and  not  a  proof  of  its  being  a 
distinct  variety. 

HoRSB  Chksnuts.— >1.  S,— Soaking  them  in  lime-water  will 
not,  that  we  are  aware,  correct  bitterness— it  might  correct 
acidity.  The  most  probable  \t9,y  to  give  them  sweetness  '.s  to 
sprout  them,  as  was  recommended  in  the  case  of  Acorns. 
Their  shells  are  worthless  as  food.    To  convert  leather  into 


manure,  it  must  be  decomposed  in  some  way — try  chopping 
it  up  and  mixing  in  a  duflg-hillj  after  all  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  worth  much. 

Liquid  Manure.- H.  C.  S.— Every  now  and  then  pour  in  a 
iTttle  sulphuric  acid  till  effervescence  subaidcs  ;  twice  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  needed,  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,  and  then  no  effervescence  takes  place, 
as  in  this  case  the  iron  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  which  in  the 
other  escapes.  In  both  cases  the  same  result  will  follow ;  the 
ammonia  is  fixed  as  a  sulphate— it  loses  its  smell.  We  know 
nothing  of  Hallett's  liquid  guano. 

Manures, — SlelU/ceus. — You  may  apply  the  salt  and  lime  some 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  pigeons' dung,  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil ;  and  it  will  then  not  br:  likely  to  drive  off  any  of 
the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  rest  of  your  compound. 

Materials  of  Good  Sheep  -  Dipping  Composition.  — 
Phil/it. — White  arsenic.  1,^  ounce  to  be  put  in  a  bag  and  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water,  2  ounces  of  tobacco  with 
3  ounces  of  sonp,  to  be  also  boiled  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  mixed  together,  adding  2  gallons  of  water. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  from  l6  to  20  sheep;  the  mixture 
may  therefore  be  brewed  in  the  quantity  required,  so  that  a 
pound  of  arsenic  will  suffice  for  150  sheep.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  head  is  not  dipped;  but  the  Wool  must  be 
thiirnughly  saturated.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Bigg  is  very  con- 
venient, and  his  preparation  safe  and  effectual.  iV.  C.  S. 

Mill  POR  Crushing  Flax  sEKD.-Coiiffg-e'-.— Apply  to  several 
of  the  first. rate  agricultural  implement  makers  on  this  subject. 
If,  as  it  is  probable,  they  have  such  implements  on  sale,  they 
will  be  able  to  refer  you  to  their  customers,  from  whom  you 
can  get  a  character  of  them,  and  then  choose  for  yourself.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  is  the  only  wny  in  which  we  can  answer 
such  questions.  The  announcement  of  implements  on  sale 
by  this  or  that  person  renders  us  liable  to  advertisement  duty. 

Mi'ss. —Siitscriber. — See  page  768,  article  Moss.  Caustic  lime 
in  the  ordinary  acreable  application  has,  in  some  cases,  de- 
stroyed Moss. 

NicwLv-iNCLOsicD  Land.— H.  //.—Will  "M.  D.  P."  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  be  disposed  to 
give  us  information  on  the  process  of  bringing  such  land  into 
cultivation,  inform  us  exactly  how  he  is  situated,  detailing 
the  points  on  which  he  is  not  satisfied  ? 

Old  pASTunii.—/a7?zes— Alternate  cropping  with  Wheat  and 
Potatoes  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  the  most  profit- 
able description  of  husbandry.  Take  Potatoes  as  the  first 
crop,  and  then  pet  into  alternate  husbandry  by  setting  only 
half  the  land  to  Wheat  next  year. 

Pio-PoTATOES,— if.  ir.— That  is  not  necessarily,  for  cattle,  the 
best  variety  which  is  of  the  best  quality  ;  nor  is  that  neces- 
sarily the  best  which  is  the  most  productive  variety  ;  but  that 
is  best  which  produces  most  nourishing  matter  per  acre.  In 
general,  however,  prorluctiveiiess  is  a  safe  cri'erion  to  judge 
by,  for  varieties  differ  much  more  in  this  than  they  do  in  qua- 
lity. One  of  the  best  varieties  we  know  is  the  Irish  White- 
apple — a  large,  productive,  white  Potato. 

PoTAroE  Seed. — A  Ftirme)- asks  the  best  way  and  time  to  gather, 
preserve,  and  sow  Potato-seed. 

Refuse  Marl.— T.  liandelt.—  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
small  specimen,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  beneficial 
either  burnt  or  unburnt. 

Salt.— J.  R(ibinso7i. — Five  or  six  cwt.  per  acre  of  salt  is  much 
too  large  a  quantity.  In  theory  it  would  supply  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  soda  and  chlorine  than  any  crop  is  likely 
to  require,  and  in  practice  we  know  of  no  successful  trials  of 
such  large  quantities,  except  upon  such  light  gravelly  soils 
as  we  may  suppose  had  twn-thirds  of  whatever  was  applied 
washed  out  of  them  by  the  first  rain.     You  may  mix  one,  or 

■^perhaps  two  cwt.  with  the  quantity  of  gypsunj  you  intend 

^a;)plying,  and  spread  it  broadcast  over  young  Clover  in  spring. 

.^,  ^Two  anil  a  half  cwt.  of  guano  and  2  cwt.  of  gypsum,  which 
you  intend  to  apply,  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of  salt  at  the  most, 
will  be  an  efficient  manuring. 

To  Put  a  Cow  Dry. — Eskdalc. — Moderate  bleedinjrand  a  rioee 

of   salts.      We   do  not  approve  of  notriiigflltS  fOT  the  purpoSC  ; 

but  if  any  are  UF;ed,  try  powdered  catechu,  1  drachm  j  pow- 
dered ginger,  half  an  ounce  ;  tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce,  in 
gruel ;  or  you  may  rub  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  the 
udder.  W.  C.  S. 

Transmutation  of  Species.— Ca^Arm. —The  Oats  should,  we 
suppose,  be  sown  at  their  usual  seed-time — March.  Any 
kind  will  do.  See  Leader  of  some  weeks  back  on  this  subject 
—Horticultural  side. 

***  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


POTATOES.— SooTnwARK  Waterside,  Nov.  18. 

At  tlie  e.irly  pan  of  the  week  ihere  were  few  arrivals  from  the  aouthern 
and  WPBtern  districts  ;  at  the  close  some  carjjoes  made  their  appearance  from 
the  nnnhern  diatrieiB.  yet  the  number  of  arrivals  has  heen  mconsiderahle. 
The  best  samples  of  Heds  were  in  creat  request,  and  the  followinp  prices 
fully  maintained  ;  but  the  advance  in  price  is  occasioned  by  the  ahortneas  of 
the  aiippiy. 

'    *"    ~  "         ""       Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -    SOs-lo  55b 

—  —        Kidneys    GO        — 

Wisbeach  Kidneys   -        -    60       — 

_  Blues        _        .    _        _ 

—         Whites     -        -    fiO       fi5 

Guernsey  Blues         -        -    £0       65 

_        Whites       -        -    45        50 

Prince  RpRentfl  -         .    60        — 


York  Keda 

.    60s  to  70s 

Perth 

.    60        — 

Fifeahire 

Early  Devons 

-     60        65 

Cornwall 

-     60         65 

Jersey  Bltiea     • 

.     m         65 

-    -15        50 

HOPS,  Feiday,  Nov.  22. 

Tna  Hop  duty  was  declared  on  Saturday  last  at  M0,332l.  17ff.24d  13.20ths, 
since  which  time  our  Market  has  t:iken  a  favourable  turn,  and  prices  are 
belter,  say  2s  to  4s  per  cwt,  with  every  prospect  of  a  farther  advance  ; 
for  beaide  the  stock  on  hand  being  less  than  for  many  years  paat,  the  consump- 
tion is  increaaingin  London  and  the  manufacturinp  districts  ;  and  should  the 
Tax  on  Ulalt  be  repealed  nfx'.  SeBsIons  (which  we  think  probable),  the  con- 
sumption of  Malt  and  Hops  would  ro  on  rapidly  to  increase.  Riving  additional 
employment  to  thousands  of  industrious  families,  and  enable  them  to  drink 
home-brewed  beer  Da  formerly.  We  find  that  in  five  years  ending  1839,  the 
annual  average  old  Duty  on  Hops  was  \QZ,2i6l.2s.  ejd.;  five  years  ending 
1841  only  \^1,7%l.  6s.  -Ijd. 

Pattjutobn  St  Smith,  Hep-Factors. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  1 9.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 
BestScois,Herefords,&c.   3slOto4s  0  I  Best  Downs  &  Half-breda    3sl0to4s  2 
Best  Short  Horna  -38      3  10     Buat  Long-wools     -        -3840 

Sieuond  quality  Beasts     -    2     G      3     0     Ewesand  second  quality     3    0       3    0 
Calves       -        -         -        -34401  Pigs  -        -        -        -     S     4      4     4 

Beasts,  3G03;  Sheep.  27.890;  Calves,  161;  PiKs.375. 
iUihough  we  have  afew  more  Beasts  to-d?y  than  last  Monday,  yet  the 
increase  not  being  in  iho  best  qualities,  that  desciiption  of  stock  lully  main- 
tains its  price,  ard  in  some  instances  we  have  observed  a  liccle  advance  on  a 
choice  article.  Second-rate  Beasts  seem  to  be  worth  less  than  ever,  and  the 
diiference  between  this  quality  and  the  best  becomes  daily  more  apparent 
The  town  appears  to  be  glutted  with  middling  meat.  The  supply  ot  Sheep 
is  somewhat  rhoiter.  but  the  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  les»  Ulutton  is 
wanted;  there  is  therefore  fully  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  weather 
continuing  so  mild  mabea  trade  heavy,  except  for  the  best  qualities.  Good 
old  Downs  are  in  request  and  readily  make  dsSd,  and  some  of  the  most  selling 
Longwoi-ls  make  49.  Ewes  and  Middling  Sheep  flri-  still  very  unselling. 
Veal  trade  is  very  heavy;  a  very  E<JO<i  C^lf  with  difficulty  makes  is.  Pork- 
trade  is  very  dull,  owing  to  the  mild  weather. 

Feiday,  Nov.  22. 

There  being  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  since  Monday,  and  the 
supply  to  the  dead  markets  having  been  much  shorter,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  clearer  of  ihc  middling  meat,  which  we  have  been  so  long 
over-stocked  vr'ith  ;  but  it  is  siill  worth  very  little  money;  and  as  the 
quality  ot  the  supply  of  Beasts  does  not  seem  at  all  to  impiove,  there  still 
threatens  to  be  a  vast  difference  between  the  first  and  second  rate.  The  best 
Scot?,  &c.  arc  making  today  about  4s  Ed.,  ShontHorns  nearly  4s,  and  second 
qualities  range  from  23  8d  to  3s  4d  per  8  lbs.  There  is  a  very  decided  im- 
provement  in  the  best  quatitien,  and  every  ihing  better.  The  supply  of  Sheep 
is  short  and  the  tiade  about  the  same  aa  Monday.  Good  Doivns  in  aome  in- 
stances have  irado  nearly  4b  4d  ;  the  best  Longwools  make  4s:  large  Sheep 
about  3s  Si,  We  have  a  better  clearance  of  Ewes  and  Middling  Sheep  at 
from  3s  2d  to  8s  6d.  There  is  rather  a  brisk  demand  for  Veal  to-day,  the 
supply  being  short  and  the  weather  good  ;  a  nice  Calf  is  worth  about  4s  4d 
per  8  lbs.  The  weather  is  very  favourable  to  the  Pork-trade,  and  nice  Porkers 
are  worth  3s  Od  to  is  4d. 

Bea3tF,702;  Sheen,  3550;  Calves,  151;  Pips,  375. 

41,  WescSmlthBeld. 


MARK-LANE.  MoNDAy,  Nov.  19. 
From  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  the  supply  ot  Wheat  was  very 
short,  and  much  affected  by  the  weather,  but  there  is  a  large 
arrival  from  Lincolnshire  since  Saturday,  which  has  an  effect 
upon  the  Market;  the  best  dry  samples  renraiu  the  same,  but 
anything:  below  that  quality  is  a  dull  sale  and  chea|jer ;  for 
Foreign  there  is  a  retail  demand  at  late  prices.  Canada  Flour 
IS  ;still  worth  2is.  to  2Gs.;  per  barrel.  Malting  Barley  is  a  dull 
sale  for  the  fine  qualities,  secondary  parcels  are  very  uusaleable, 
but  there  is  more  inquiry  for  grinding  sorts  at  our  quotations. 
White  Boiling  Peas  sell  readily.  Grey,  and  Beans  remain  as  last 
week.  Oats  are  rather  flat  owing  to  considerable  arrivals  from 
Ireland. 

BRITISH,  PER  IlVlPERrAI,  QtlARTKR.  S.     S.  S.     S. 

Wheal,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     40     60 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Vorkshlre  .     —    

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  278  to 3fis  Chevalier    31     36 
Oats,  Lincolnuhireand  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands    20    22 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     SO     22 

Iiiflh     ....  .        Feed    18    21 

Mall,  pale,  ship  • 60    6S 

Hertford  and  Essei         .        .        .        ,        ,    51    eo 

'ije 29    32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     30  to  36        Tick     32    37 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     38  to  42       Winds  —    _ 

Peas,  White         .       .        .       .    31  to  37      Maple  32    36 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 
Plour.  I  Wht.lBarl.,  Mall. i  Oats.  I   Rye,  1  Hub.  I  Pens 

Bngllsh  .  6367  Sks.    —Brie.     7057      61'33      433S        155        —  883    1023 

trinh  .       .    —      „      —      „  24        —  3D    17605        _  —         _ 

Foreign  .  —  „  671  „  I  2260  \  29-17  I  —  I  —  |  —  |  —  |  — 
Friday,  Nov.  22. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  arrivals  of  Wheat  being  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  having  gone  direct  to  the  Mills,  the  quantity 
of  English  offering  this  morning  was  small,  and  we  observe  no 
alteration  in  the  value  either  of  that  or  Foreign,  the  latter  being 
in  very  limited  demand.  Barley  generally  is  a  dull  sale,  and 
barely  supports  Monday's  quotations,  excepting  sweet  Foreign 
of  secondary  quality,  which  sells  readily.  Beans  are  unaltered, 
but  Peas,  particular  feeding  qualities,  are  a  dull  sale,  and  rather 
cheaper.  In  Oats  there  is  very  little  doing,  but  holders  are  firm 
in  resisting  a  decline. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK- 
1        Wheat       I         Barley         | 

1I5S0  7100  ' 


Red     . 

42 

4K 

White 

?.!i 

30 

Feed 

19 

21 

Potato 

'rtl 

Potato 

£0 

23 

Harrow 

- 

Grey 

31 

34 

Kngllxh 

Irish 

Foreign 


1930  I         3430  I 

IMPBRIAL  AVKRAOBS. 


Oats 
1320 

19^120 
1170 


Oct.        12    per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

SEEDS,  Nov.  22. 
per  qr    62b  to  6Cs 
per  cwt    44 


Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

4Gf  3a 

33S  6a 

20*  6d 

37i\0d 

36.1  Id 

34f  Od 

•IIS     3 

34     0 

20     8 

88     0 

36    9 

83  10 

46     0 

34     9 

20   11 

89   a 

37     0 

34    a 

46     0 

35    7 

21     2 

37    3 

B6    8 

36     1 

46    8 

86     1 

21     fi 

31     6 

37  n 

S'l    7 

46     4 

35     9 

21     9 

31     2 

38     4 

B5     7 

JO    2 

3'1   11 

36  10 

37    3 

31     G 

20     0 

4     0 

6     0 

6    C 

B  e 

Canary 

Carraway 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —     Foreign         -    — 

—  White,  English     -     — 

Coriander    -  -  -        -  12 

Hempseed  -  per  last  36 

Linseed        -  -  per  qr  — 
Baltio 


LinseedCakes.Forelen.p.ton   8/ to  9210 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     lOs      14i 

—  Superfine    „       -    IS       16 

—  Brown  „  -  13  1.6 
Rapeseed,  English, perlast  S3l  iSt 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  ^  ^ 
Sainfoin  -  -  •  .  ^  » 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush.    6        6 

—    Foreign  •        •        -    —       ^ 
Trefoil        -        -      per  cwt    —        — 
Cakes.Eng. per  1000   12(    12M0  Turnip  (too  variable  foiquotallon), 

KiNOSFORD    AND    LAT. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Nov.  22. 

OoR  Market  has  varied  but  little  from  our  last  statement.  If  there  be  anv 
difference  it  is  that  rather  more  confidence  exists  among  the  holders  of  Woof, 
which  feeling  our  reports  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  this  week,  rather 
encourages.     Price  current  as  before. 

James  Pbkrin,  Wool  Broker. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SaiirnPiELD,  Nov.  22. 
Prime  old  Meadow  i  New  Hay        — s  to  — s  [  Clover      ]00s  to  120a  '- 

Hay  ,«"  to  nOs     Inferior  Hay  90        05    |  Straw        34  8S 

.rnu"  C[>...nn,  :>AleHman. 
The  period  for  the  term  "  New  Hay  "  is  passed  ;  during  the  time  the  term 
is  used  the  weight  of  a  Truss  is  fo  lbs  instead  of  56  lbs. 

CUHBKRI.AN'I;  MARKKT,   NOV.  21. 
SuperlorMead.Hay  1053  to  115s  |  Superior  Cloverl  Us  to  1203  [ 
Interior  -  91)  US      Inferior        „     100        108      Straw  32b  to  Ms 

New  Hay  .  „        _    |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

Joshua  Baxhk,  Hay  Salesman* 
Whitechapkl,  Nov.  22. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -       105s  to  115s  ,  Old  Clover       1208      12Ss  . 
New  Hay  -        90        100      New  Clover     lu5 

„     Inferior    — 


115     Straw        SOs  toSG 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  23.— The  supplies  during  the  week 
liave  been  good,  aud  the  prices  of  most  articles  remain  the 
same.  Owing,  however,  to  the  late  wet  vi-eather,  trade  has 
been  far  from  brisk.  Of  fruit,  Pine-Apples  of  good  quality  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  and  amongst  them  are  some  fine  specimens 
of  good  cultivation.  Tlie  supply  of  hot-house  Grapes  is  rather 
limited,  but  foreign  ones  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Among  Apples  we  noticed  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
Arneiican  Newtown  Pippin  ;  and  among  Pears  excellent  sam- 
ples of  Marie  Louise  and  Glout  Morceau  may  be  met  with.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Pomegranates  arc  in  the  market ;  and 
Medlars  are  also  plentiful.  Quinces  are  somewhat  scarcer. 
Oranges  are  abundant,  as  are  also  Chesnuts;  other  Nuts  are 
likewise  well  supplied.  Plums  are  now  over,  or  nearly  so,  for 
a  season.  Among  Vegetables  little  variation  has  taken  place. 
Broccoli  is  somewhat  scarcer;  but  Cauliflowers  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  greens, 
are  abundant  and  good  in  quality,  and  fine  samples  ol  Celery 
are  also  offered.  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  salading  of  almos* 
every  kind  are  plentiful,  and  good  in  quality.  Mushrooms  are 
tolerably  abundant.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Chrysan- 
themums,, Heaths,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Heliotropes,  Mig- 
gonette.  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas,  Auriculas,  Gardenias, 
Neapolitan  Violets,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb,,  3jto  7»  Gd 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  la  Git  to  6» 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  lOil  to  la 
_        Portugal,  per  lb.,  9J  to  1*  0 

Melons,  each,U  to  3a 

Pluma,  per  half-sieve,  Ea  Bdto  6* 

—  Imperatrice,  per  punnet.  Is  6d 
Damsons,  per  half  sieve.  It  Od  to  St  Qd 
Apples,  De.'s.,  per  bush-,  4»  tc  8> 

—     Kitchen,  SsGd  to  bs 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  hf.-sv.,  3s  to  Sj 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  U  Cd  to  3j 
Medlars,  per  bushel,  Ss. 
Filberts,'.per  100 lbs.,  90»  to  llOs 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  to  7' 

VEGETABLES. 


^^'alnuta,  psr  bushel,  Bs  to  Bs 

—  —       ehelled,  12*  to20« 
Berberries,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s 
Oranges,  per^d  zen,  6d  to  li  Cd 

—  per  100,  3s  to  lOi 
~  bitter,  per  100,  12j 

Lemons,  per  dozen,  6d  to2« 

—        per  100,  4*  to  12* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Ss  Gd 
Cob  Nuis,  per  100  lbs.,  105a  to  120« 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24» 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanish,  22* 

—  Barcelona,  21* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  1*  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  5* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d  to  1*  Cd 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf  sv.,  lJ6rf  to  2* 
Sorrel,  per  hf..sieve,6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  S*6d  to  4s 
:.  —     Jerujal.,  p.  hf.-sv.,  1*  to  1*  Cd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  ttfs  to  55* 


cwt-, 


■I  Sd  to  is 


I  Cd 


—  bushel,  1 

—  Kidney,  perbBh.,2i 
Turnips,  per  doz.  Dch.,  U  6d  to  2*  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Vd  to  1*  Gd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  4*  to  6* 
Basil,  per  bnnch,  2d  to  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  l*6dto£a 
Savory,  per  bunch,  £dto  ad 
Cucumbers,  Frame,  each,  6d  to  la 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  UGd  to  2* 
Scor/onera,perbunch,  I*  to  la  3d 
Ralsafy,  per  bunch,  U  to  Is  3d 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  2* 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  id  to  6d  I 


Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  toid 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2»  to  39  Gd 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  la  to  is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  Sd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv,,  ?a  to  3* 
Capsicums,  Ripe,  per  ion,  4a  to  8* 

—  Green,  per  100,  1*  to  2* 

Radishes,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  1  j  fid 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  fid  to  Ij  3d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  Dd  to  2* 
Endive,  pet  score,  li  to  la  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  lOd  to  1*  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  ad 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  Srf  to  ed 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s  to  3* 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d  to  I* 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Si 
Green  Alint,  per  bunch,  2d  to3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, 2d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100, 1*  to  2* 
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SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tag^e,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


MEALY-BUG,  THRIPS,  &c.— Hereman's  Dilu- 
Tiov  will  effectually  extirpate  these  pests ;  sold  in  botlles 
at  Is-  and  upwards  each,  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  carriage. 
Address,  with  a  remittance,  either  to  Messrs.  Marn'oce  and 
WAXt-EY,  Nurserymen,  Hackney,  London  j  or  to  Samuel 
Heremax.  Florist,  Sec,  Well-hall  Gardens,  Eltham,  Kent,  of 
whom  may  be  bad  Cabul  True  Winter,  and  many  other  of  the 
choicest  Melons,  at  U.  per  packet. 


INSTANTANEOUS  DEATH. 

EL.  brown's  vegetable  EXTRACT,  for  the 
•  Instantaneous  Destruction  of  the  MEALY-BUG,  White 
and  Brown  Scale,  American  Bug, and  all  other  Insects  injurious 
to  Trees  and  Plants— Pines  in  particular.  Orders  punctually 
attended  to,  on  the  remittance  of  a  Post-oflice  order  for  the 
amount.  Manufactured  and  sold  only  by  E.  L,  Brown,  Che- 
mist, Leytou,  Essex.  Bottles,  3s,  6d.;  Half-pints,  6s. ;  Pints, 
iOi. ;  andQuarts,  l6s.,  with  full  directions  for  use.  The  above 
article  has  frequently  been  used,  and  highly  approved  of  by  the 
foUowiog  well,  known  practical  men  ;  —  Mr.Fraser,  Nurseryman, 
Ley  Bridge-road,  Leytnn,  Essex  ;  Mr.  John  Kyle,  Gardencrto 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  Essex  ;  Mr.  Kynock,  Gaideiicr  to 
Vr.T.  Cop'eland,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Leyton,  Essex. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pies,  and  at  vnrv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  h.nd  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments susgested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  hut  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  genlle- 
inen.  and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailkt  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


COTTAM     AND     H  ALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
FOONDBRS,    &C.,   &C.,   NO.    2,    WiN'SLKY-STRBET,    OxFORD- 

6TnEeT.  LoNDO.v,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  inade 
npon  the  most  imjiroved  principle,  cither  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kinedim,  a''  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  forbeating Hothouses, 

Conscrvatorica,  and  Grct-nhouscB;  Charches,  Public  or  Private 
Bolldings,  Sec.,  with  CoTTAii's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Bom.krs. 
After  liycara'  experience,  and  having  fixed  uijwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  abovc-mtntioncd  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  nndcrtake  tlic  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratoB  upon  the  most  extensive  sole. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  thoic  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
ApparntuH. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an   improved    principle, 

that  will  heat  the  honnc  at  the  ^nme  time,  without  pip'^s. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
OmamenUl  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Cliaira,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
«Tcrj*  ricncription  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural PunpOHKn. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Maoafactory,  2,Win8lcy.9trcet,  Oxford- 
•trcct.  where  a  Iarg;e  asRortmcnt  of  the  above  can  be  Hccn. 

CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  fil,  Gracechuroh -street, 
*-^  l^-ridon.  and  i;,  New  Park-Htrcct,  Soii'hwark,  Invcntorn 
and  Mantifttcturcm  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOlJhLK 
CYM.SDRiCAL  BOILERS,  rcHpcctfully  Hollclt  the  attention  of 
fwrientiflc  Ilortlctiltnriiit«  to  their  much  approved  mcthoU  of 
applylnic  the  Tank  nyntvrn  to  PinericH,  Propft^ating  Uom^ch,  fic. 
by  which  atmoiphcrlc  Iicat  an  well  qh  bottom-heat  Is  secured 
u'  i1'  ""Jp"''***  dcKrec  without  the  uid  of  pipes  or  flucn. 
8.  h  Co.  have  alto  to  ^tnte  ihht  at  the  rcf|uc9t  of  nurncroua 
friend*  they  are  now  making  (heir  Boilers  of  Iron  am  well  hh 
Copper,  by  which  th«  cont  in  reduced.  Thcnc  IIoilcrn,  which  arc 
now  BO  well  known,  icarctly  require  dcHcription,  but  to  tlioae 
wbo  have  not  flcen  them  Inopcrutlon,  proipcctiihCH  will  be  for- 
warded  a*  well  aa  reference  of  the  hltflicnt  authority ,  or  thcv 
may  be  »ccn  at  mmt  of  the  Nobility's  «caU  and  principal 
Nurwriea  throuifhoar  the  klnRdom. 

H.  A  Co.  ht%  to  Inform  the  Tradcthat  at  their  Manufactory  In 
n*-.  .."«**'"'  ■'■^''^•o  required  for  the  conMruction  f.f 
Hortlcu  rural  Bu.UllnBB,  an  well  as  for  licatlnK  them,  may  be 
olrtalncd  upon  the  most  advAntaKcoun  terms. 

Connflfvaioriiv  /Vc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  moht 

Z?^IT'*1^!  £'^V\  "a'c^^n»cs,Pall»udln(f.  Field,  and  Garden 
Kvncea,  Wire  Work,  &c.  Etc. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargots  to  arrive.—Successive 
years'  exi)erience  has  unquestionably  proved  tlint  Genuine  Guano 
is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the  reach  of  the 
Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiely  which  now  remnins 
is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  such  practical 
directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall  fully  develop  its  produC' 
tive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these  indispensable  requisites. 
with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a  warranted  chemical  analysis 
of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  recently  published  Pamphlet, 
■'  Pr;ictical  Instructions  for  using  Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated 
by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  he  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  waterside 
premises;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses,  24 
and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable  distance 
at  a  trifling'  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clabk,  24,  Billiter- 
street,  Fciicliurch-street,  London. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN 
''pHE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  tlii; 
•*-  momentous  crisis,  is  rc'iuested  to  the  f^reat  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  It  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  |)urp3Re,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Tiie  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEu,  Engineer, &c.,  6.3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.  &C. 

ANALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

-t^  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Mea8rs. 
Mitchell  and  Fini.u  (late  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Cliemists, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  comprehend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  5  A,  Hawley-road,  Kentish  Town. 


'T'ANNER'S   VITREOUS     CLOTH,     a     SUBSTI- 

JL  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.- 
The  above  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  Florists  and  Hor- 
ticulturist*, as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  at  a  less  ex- 
pense. Tiie  support  the  Proprietor  has  received  from  very 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encourages  him  to  consider 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  before 
the  public  an  article  so  generally  reqaired.  Price  of  cloth, 
7-8ths  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  25.  6d.  per  yard.;  stout,  3s.  ]  yard 
wide,  3s.  6(f.  Price  of  Fluid  (for  renewing  the  cloth  after 
lengthened  service),  4s.  Gd.  and  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Manufac- 
tured only  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter:  and  Sold  by 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Muckley,  Covent-garden,  London  ;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs, Lucombe and 
Pince,  Exeter  Nursery. 


AGRICULTURAL  DKAINING.  —  The   DERBY 

-^i-  LEVEL.  —The  attention  of  persons  Draining  their  land 
is  directed  to  this  efficient  but  simple  Instrument,  presumed  to 
be  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  its  price  such 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  be  had  of  tlie  Maker, 
J.  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,   AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and 
others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  Obtained  the  Piiize  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article 
for  roofing,  &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be 
made.  The  Felt  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Light- 
ness, Warmtli,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price  Only  One 
Penny  Pur  Square  1'oot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Building,  Bunhilbrow,  London. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIEBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  Articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Liglitness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  UBcd  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  ShedH,  Work8hoi)s,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
IcuhouacH,  ike.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  j 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and  port- 
able Roof. 

Thin  Improved  Rooting  Felt  Is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  longtlia,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or  other 
materials  In  coiilinufius  lengths,  to  be  stripjjed  ijy  storm;  and 
beinit  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot  per. 
eolato  through  the  nall-holc8. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1.  1811. 
II.  C.  BoWDKN,  E«q.,  Agent  for  Mc  Kijini.M*s  Roofing  Felt, 

It  Irt  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  ttsUn'ony  to  (ho 
Hupcrlority  of  your  J-'elt  over  any  other  preparation  of  tlic  kind 
with  whicli  I  am  acquiilnti'd.  Thin  Tcfttlmony  I  give  with  the 
greater  chcerfulncNH  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favoar,  and  from  the  llkctiliond  of  It^  being  iiHcd  cxtcnHtvcly  in 
Agticulttiral  porpoRCK.  I  Hlmll  not  fall  to  notice  It  In  my  Icc- 
tureu  when  on  the  »ubject. 

(Signed)    JuiiN  RoiiiNRON,  M.H.,  Eicnlor  Lecturer  on 
ChymiHtry,    fic.     mh    applied   to  Agriculture  and 
Ilnrul  Economy  In  this  ICln(<dom. 
Sold  In  nhectH  112  inchcH  by  '2<t,  at  fiU.  each  (buinff  Ichh  than 
OB.  Gd.  per  «quare  of  lO't  (cut). 

Apply  to  II.  C.  BowoKN, 

Agent  to  thuMunufucturcrN, 
No.  IH,  Kant  India  ChumberH,  Leadciihull-Mtrcot,  London, 


mniTNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 

V  GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  Sec. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying' 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  whetn  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  prrfect  success  of  Whitney's  Co[npn.sitlonfor 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  he  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  ist  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  l6^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  cohiured.  and  the  Savour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners-  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foUage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street ;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill ; 
Barclay  &  Suns,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
Street.  —Wholesale  and  Shippmg  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester*s  Patents.— This  Cooking- 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  aud  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  cxi-ericnce,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  cnn 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing-  particulars  and  prices, 
to  130,  Fleet  street. 


T  EA      AND      PERRINS'S    WORCESTERSHIHE 

JL-^  SAUCE.  Prepared  from  the  Recipe  of  a  Nobleman  in  the 
County. 

"  GreatWestern  Steam-ship,  June  6,  1844.— The  cabin  of  the 
Great  Western  has  been  regnlaily  supplied  with  Lea  &  Per- 
Ri\'s*s  Worcestershire  Sauce,  which  is  adapted  for  every  variety 
of  dish,  from  turtle  to  beef,  fro'ii  salmon  to  steaks,  to  all  of 
which  it  gives  a  famous  relish.  1  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  excellent  Sauce  to  Captains  and  Passengers,  for 
its  capital  flavour,  aud  as  the  bp.st  accompaniment  of  its  kind 
for  a  voyage.  (Signed)      James  Hosken." 

"  One  of  the  most  piquant  inventions  of  tliis  luxurious  and 
epicurean  age  is  Lea  ai.u  Perrins's  Worcestershire  Sauce,  adapted 
to  fisli,  flesh,  fowl,  ami  soup;  giving  a  zest  far  superior  to  the 
long-established  favourites;  more  wliolesome  and  of  less  cost." 
— Naval  and  j\lilitar}j  Gazette,  April  S,  1843. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins, 
Worcester;  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son,  Farrinndon-street; 
and  the  principal  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  London; 
and  Retail  by  the  usual  venders  of  Sauces. 


IMPORTANT  to  the  FASHIONABLE  WORLD  — 

-L  By  far  the  most  iufluenlial  of  all  the  graces  that  contribute 
to  personal  adornment  is  the  Hair.  Its  recovery,  preservation, 
and  improvement  proportionably  concern  the  elegantes  of  our 
fashionable  circles,  aod  any  information  wliich  wilt  insure  these 
desirable  results  will  be  bailed  as  an  inestimable  boon.  The 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  respectable  chemist  in 
Bridlington  will  be  read  with  the  highest  interest:  — 

"  A  lady,  a  customer  of  mine,  has  found  great  benefit  from 
the  use  of  your  Balm.  About  six  months  ago  her  hair  nearlr 
all  fell  off.  I  recommended  her  to  try  your  Balm  of  Columbia, 
which  she  did.  In  the  course  of  a  few  applications  the  hair 
ceased  to  fall  off.  Before  slie  had  used  one  3s.  6i/.  bottle  it  began 
to  grow  very  profusely,  and  nhc  has  now  a  very  beautiful  head 
of  hair.  "  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"Wm.  SMITH, 
"  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Market-place,  Bridlington. 

"  To  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Oldridge. — March  13,  iSJi." 

C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'3  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  causes  the 
Hair  to  curl  beautifully,  frees  it  from  Fcjrf,  and  stops  it  from 
falling  off,  and  a  few  bottles  generally  restore  it  again  ;  it  also 
prevents  grayness.  3s.  6rf.,  6s.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  other 
prices  are  genuine. 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM,  I,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house 
from  the  Strand. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  flat.  —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  W^atchmakcrs,  9,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank.  Price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  those  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  in  four  lit»les,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound.    A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 


PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  and  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-strcet, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City  —45,  Moorgate-street.  Tlie 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  aud  Co."  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replatcd  and  gilt. 


f^'LECTRO-PLATING    AND      GILDING.— OLD 

^~*  PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co. *a  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street),  or  -16,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  goods 
Plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


REAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS, 
at  prices  hitherto  unattcmpted.  THOMAS  WEST,  18,  , 
Ludgatc-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sliefhcld,  offers  the  best  Meat  Disli 
Covers,  as  follow:— Cottage  Pattern — l  Cover  of  20  inches, 
■At.  lys. ;  1  do.  of  18  inches,  3/.  3/;.;  2  do.  of  11  Inches,  -1/  Bv.; 
the  set  of  -1,  comi)Iete,  11/.  10.9.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern 
—  1  Cover  of  20  Inches,  U.  I6s.  j  1  do.  of  18  Inches,  3/.  igs.  ; 
a  do.  of  M  inches,  Si.  6.s. ;  the  set  of  i,  complete,  \U.  ONLY. 
In  noticing  the  prices  of  the  above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to 
assert  tlicy  are  superior  to  many  advertised  at  a  much  liighcr 
price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks  as  usual,  Fiddle 
J'uttcrti,  7a.  'Id.  per  oz.  Queen's  Pattern,  7«.  4d.  per  oz.  Supe- 
rior  Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery,  cheaper  than  any  Imnso 
in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  lOO  Engravings,  and  full 
of  iiHcful  information,  Is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis, 
and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  Wicst,  Silversmith,  18,  Lud- 
gate-atrect,  London. 


OBTAINABLE  FOR  NOTHING. —  The  Nervous 
arci  n;Hp(.:ctriilly  itivih'd  lo  Hcnil  to  Rov.  Dr.  Wm-tjs  Momk- 
Lfcv,  !>,  {Ihai'lnllc-Htrc-ut,  BlooniHlinry,  London,  for  thu  HUiall  Tani- 
phlet  just  published,  on  IiIh  most  succcaHl'ul  treatment  of  NcrvouH 
or  Mind  CompIainlH,  by  which  Iio  cures Hichu  Dlsuases  ns  certainly 
tiH  water  qucnclics  IhlrHt,  which  l*anii)hlct  ho  will  return,  if  a 
Btamp  Ib  incloticd,  free  of  charge. 
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NATIONAL      TESTIMONIAL 
TO      MR.      ROWLAND      HILL, 

AUTHOR     OF   THE   PENNY    POSTAGE. 

SIR  GEORGE  LARPENT,  Uart.,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

The  Amount  collected  exceeds  £  10,000. 
This  Subscription  will  be  closed  on  Saturday  next,  the  30th 
November.  The  nnme  of  every  Subscriber  will  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Hill.anfl  Lists  will  be  published  and  g^ivento  Subscribers, 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  following  Bankers  receive 
Subscriptions:  — 

Messrs.  BAKXETT.  HOARES,  &  Co,  62,  Lombard  Street. 
,,         BOUVERIE  &  Co..  II,  Haymarkct. 
„        CU^fLIFFES.  BROOKS,  &  Co.,  24,  Lombard  Street. 
,,         ROrvER  CUNLIFFE,  Esq.,  24,  Bucklersbury. 
„         CURRIES  Ic  Co.,  29.  Cornhill. 
„        DREWETT  &  FOWLER.  Princes  Street,  Bank. 
„        HANBURY,  TAYLOR,  &  Co.,  CO.  Lombard  Street. 

JONES,  LOYD,  &  Co.,  43,  Lothbury. 
,,         MASTERMAN  &  Co..  35,  Nicholas  Lane. 
„        PRESCOTT,  GROTE,  &  Co.,  62,  Threadneedle  Street. 
,,         ROBARTS  &  Co.,  15,  Lombard  Street, 
„         ROGERS  &  Co.,  29,  Clement's  Lane. 

STONE,  MARTIN,  &  CO..  68,  Lombard  Street. 
„         TWININGS  &  Co.,  216,  Straud. 
,,         STRAHAN  &  Co.,  218,  Strand. 
LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbury. 

„  4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 

„  9,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

„  213,  High  Holborn. 

„  3,  WeUing-ton  Street,  Borough. 

„  87.  Wbitechapel  High  Street. 

LONDON  AND  COUfJTY  BANKING  CO..  71.  Lombard  Street. 
THE    COMMERCIAL    BANK    OF    LONDON,    Lothbury    and 

Henrietta  Street. 
LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Princes  Street. 

Postage  Stamps,  Post-office  Orders,  &c.,  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
MR.  GEORGE  WANSEY,  Solicitor,  3,  Moorgate street,  London, 
■will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


In  one   thick  vol.,  a  New  Edition,   being)  the    Ninth,    much 
enlarged,  price  l6s., 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  :  a  Popular 
Tri:atise,  exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  most 
efficacious  Treatment  of  Diseases;  with  a  Collection  of  Ap- 
proved Prescriptions,  Management  of  Children,  Doses  of  Medi- 
cines, &c.  Forming  a  comprehensive  Guide  for  the  Clergy, 
Families,  and  Invalids.  By  T.  J.  Graham,  M.D.,  &c.  "  It  is 
evidentiy  the  result  of  great  professional  talent,  experience,  and 
judgment ;  the  author  everywhere  appears  conscientious  and 
candid.  One  o'ljcct  is  prominently  evident — a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  his  suffering  fellow-creatures.  To  recommend  a  work 
like  the  present  to  our  readers,  is  only  to  manifest  a  proper 
regard  for  their  welfare."— LiVera/-^  Journal,  Feb.  1843. 

"  It   is  altdgether   deserving  of   permanent  popularity.'" — 
London  Weekly  Review. 
SiMPKiN  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  Hatch  arhs,  187,  Piccadilly; 

and  Tego,  73,  Cheapside.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Also,  by  tiie  same  Author,  in   8vo,  price  lis.,  Third  Edition, 

enlarged, 

2.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  :  a  Trea- 
tise, illustrating  their  Symptoms,  Causefl,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment. With  numerous  Cases,  and  a  Medical  Glossary.  In- 
cludmg  the  Distjascs  and  Management  of  Pregnancy  and 
iying-in. 

"  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  indispensable  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  iiitencied,  and  surpasses  in  valiife  any  other  book 
of  its  chnrarter." — BhickwnofVs  Ltidr/'s  Mngazino. 


NKW  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Just  Published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo,,  75.  6rf.  cloth  lettered, 

LECTURES  to  FARMERS  on  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Alexanprii  Pjitzholdt. 
Co -.'TKNTs:  — Introduction,  Atmosphere,  Water,  Soil,  Con- 
stiti  Cuts  of  Plants,  Source  of  the  Carbon  of  Plants.  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen  of  Plants,  Inorganic  Cunstitueuts  of 
Planis,  Ashes  of  Plants,  Fallow,  Rotation  of  Crops,  Manures, 
Vegetable  Manure,  An.mal  Manures,  Mineral  Manures;  Ap- 
pendix, Gu:ino.  - 

"The  auttior  docs  not  overload  his  subject  with  needless 
delails,  which  is  the  vice  of  some  such  bonks,  but  he  confines 
the  reader  to  those  points  only  which  he  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with,  and  these  be  exiJ'ains  in  a  clear  and  simple 
way." — G aide II cm*  Chronicle. 

Printed  for  Tavlor  and  Walton',  23  Upper  Gower-strcet. 

HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Kow  ready,  Skconii  Euition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous 

woodcuts,  &c.,  8tfo,  price  lOs.  6d.  clotii, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  oa  WARMING 
BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER  ;  on  Ventilation,  and  the 
various  Methods  of  Distributing  Artificial  Heat,  and  their  Effects 
on  Animal  ar.d  Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the 
Ci'cmical  Cnnstilution  of  Coal,  and  the  Combubtion  of  Smoke. 
By  CHARLES  HOOD.  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

WniTTAKKR  A\'D  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane,  LondoD. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  Latest  Improvement  on  the 
Culture  of  Wheat  Sowing,  Drilling,  &c.;  also  of  Barley, 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  &c.,  (and  for  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen's 
purposes  invaluable,  as  the  land  is  cleared  at  much  less  expense 
from  weeds,  &c.),  being  a  great  saving  in  seed  and  producing  greater 
crops,  by  adopting  the  new  principle,  and  which  is  suitable  to  all 
soils.  And  a  small  model,  with  full  instructions  to  make  the  same, 
at  llie  cost  of]45.  to  lbs.  Gypsum  for  land,  and  for  staying  the 
ammonia,  &c.,  in  Manure-hills,  Stables,  Cow-sheds,  &c.  Sec.  &c., 
supplied  genuine,  in  anyquantity,  from  the  principal  works  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  suit  the  buyer's  convenience,  effected  in 
12  hours,  willbe  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  receiving  Is.  by  letters 
prepaid,  addressed  to  J.  Woolhouse,  3,  Pepper-street,  City  of 
Chester. 

NOW    READY    FOR  DELIVERY, 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMA- 
NAC AND  CALENDAR,  for  1845,  220  pages,  and  100  Engrav- 
ings of  the  best  Agricultural  Implements,  with  their  prices  and 
Makers"  names,  &c.,  &c.    Price  only  is.  ;  also, 

1.  JOHNSON'S  TRACTS  for  Agricultural  Schools,  Cottage 
Farmers'  Assistant,  Farmers*  Calendar,  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Is.  each. 

2.  A  New  and  enlarged  edition  of  JOHNSON  ON  MA- 
NURES, price  lOs. 

3.  VON  THAN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  W.  JoHxVsoN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Suaw,  Esq.,  in 
2  vols.,  price  25s.,  cloth. 

4.  MORTON  ON  SOILS.  A  New  edition,  enlarged,  price  ins. 
5-  SQUAREY'S     AGRICULTURAL     CHEMISTRY    for    the 

Practical  Farmer,  5s. 

6.  SINCLAIR  ON  GRASSES  AND  WEEDS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, 45  coloured  plates,  30s. 

James  RinowAv,  Piccadilly,  and  every  Country  Bookseller. 


Price  Gd.,  free  by  post, 

Of  Saturday  last,  contaios  the  following  articles  i— 

REPORT  ON  FEMALE  DISEASES,  by  E.  RIGBY,  M.D. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  CATARACT,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophth»Imic  Hospital,  by  C.  G.  GUTHRIE, 
Esq.,  Jun. 

LECTURES  on  Spots  or  Muscaj  in  the  Eye-Observations  of  the 
late  Captain  Katcr,  F.R.S.,  on  this  condition— Necessity  of 
Convex  Glasses,  after  the  Removal  of  the  Lens— Best  Period 
•'or  Operating  in  this  Disease— Age  of  the  Patient  no  conse- 
acnce— Mode  of  Preparation  to  be  adopted— Diseases  which 
^I'ireits  Postponement— Consideration  of  the  Question,  as 
to  whether  both  Eyes,  when  Diseased,  should  be  Operated  on 
at  the  same  time— Points  urged  in  favour  of,  as  well  as 
against  this  position. 

The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  with  New  Views  on 
the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases.  By 
Pinel,  Physician  to  the  two  National  Mad  Asylums  of  France, 
&c.    Translated,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by  Dr.  Costello. 

On  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Tubercle,  and  the  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  J.  H.  Tosswill,  Esq. 

Progress  of  French  Medical  Science  :— On  Varicocele  (14 
Cases),  by  Dr.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)— Ou  Cauterization  in  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  by  Dr.  Cazenave— Outhe  Action  of  Fatty  Oils  on 
the  Economy,  by  MM.  Gluge  and  Theirnesse— Internal  Me- 
trorrhagia during  Pregnancy,  caused  apparently  by  Venesec- 
tion ;  death  of  the  Mother— Lusus  Naturre— Prize  offered  by 
the  Soci6tfe  deMedecine  Pratique -Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Sit- 
ting of  the  llth  Nov.— M.  Ballard's  Election— M.  Boussin- 
gault  on  the  Carbonic  Acid  Exhaled  by  Plants  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Sun's  Rays— Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Respiratory  Movements  (Respiration  and  In- 
spiration) onthe  Exhalation  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas— On  a  New 
Mode  of  Dressing  Wounds,  by  Dr.  Chaissaignac— Experimen- 
tal Researches  on  the  Action  of  Different  Remedies,  by  Dr. 
Poiseuille— Academy  of  Medicine  :  Sitting  of  the  12th  Nov— 
On  the  Real  Value  of  Orthopedy.  especially  of  Rachidian  Te- 
notomy, in  Deviations  of  the  Spine ;  Discussion  thereon. 

Progress  of  German  Medical  Science  :— On  the  Changes  which 
the  different  Combinations  of  Proteine  undergo,  in  Dropsy, 
Scurvy,  Purpura,  &c. 

LEADERS.— The  Provincial  Medical  Meeting  at  Derby- The 
Profession  and  the  New  Bill -The  Physiological  Theories  of 
Liebig— Medical  meetings. 

Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  at 
Derby. 

Transactions  of  Learned  Societies  :— Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society— Statistical  Society. 

Hospital  Reports:  — King's  College  Hospital— Royal  Hospital, 
Great  Yarmouth, 

German  Chemical  Science. 

Artificial  Mesmerism. 

Fellowships  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  Letter  from  Mr. 
Yearsley  to  the  Council,  with  Remarks. 

The  College  Charter. 

Advantages  of  Medical  Coroners. 

The  Committee  of  the  Medical  Protection  Assembly. 

Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Bibliographical  Record. 

Metropolitan  Mortality  Table. 
Price  5rf.;  Stamped,  6^.;    or  U.  5s.  per  annum  in  advance. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

J.  A.CAttFRAE,  49,  Essex-street, Strand. 


CONTENTS  of  theNUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 
NOVEMBER  l6,  OP 

THE    ATHEN/EU^Va, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Tv.-enty-four  Lar^e  Quarto  Pages.  Pr.icK  Fourpkscb, 

Or  Slamjiid',  to  go  free  Ly  poU,  Sd. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.  — Just 
published,  price  \s.,  the  INTRODUCTORY  NUMBER  of 
this  new  Magazine,  containing  Original  Papers  on  every 
Branch  of  Practical  Gardening,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Communications  for  the  Editor  to 
be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  Thomas  Houlston,  154,  Strand, 
London. 


3£€vie"ws  opj  wiTi 
Travels  of  Leo  Von  Rozmital 

through  the  West  of  Europe. 

Published    by   the    Literary 

Union  of  Stuttgard 
The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  or 

Romance  and    Realities   of 

Eastern   Travel,    by     Elliot 

Warburton,,  Esq. 
Rambles  and  Recollections  of 

an    Indian   Official,   by  Col. 

Slecman 
The   Genealogies,  Tribes,  and 

Customs    of    Hy-Fiachrach, 

commonly  called  O'Dowda's 

With  SnoaTER 

An  Inveslii;ation  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Rules  for  Deter- 
mining the  Measures  and  the 
Area  of  Circular  Plane  Sur- 
faces 

My  Uncle  the  Clockmaker,  by 
Mary  Ilowitt 

A  Dissertation  on  the  True  A£e 
of  the  World,  by  Professor 
Wallace 

Tractarianism  not  of  God,  by 
C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

Homoeopathy  Unmasked,  by 
A.Wood,  M.D. 

Lessons  on  Chemistry,  by  W. 
H.  Balniain 

The  Chaplain's  Report  of  the 
Preston  House  of  Correction 

Foreign   Correspondence!— Letter  from  China,  The 

Canton  River. 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip. — Hint  for  the  Earl  of  Rosse— 
Public  Gallery  of  Art  in  Dublin— Statuei— Louis-Philippe's 
Present  to  the  Pope — Prussian  Movements — Honours — 
Mr.  Beaufoy's  Munificent  Contributions- Death  of  Mrs. 
Hofland— MSS.  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.— Beranger— 
Cour  Royale  Difference— French  Account  of  the  Eton 
Montem,  &c.  &c. 

Societies — GEocnAPHicAt  (First  Meeting  of  the  Session)— 
Grological  (First  Meeting)— Hokticultueal—Linm.'ean 
— SociETr  OF  Arts. 

nSusiC  and  tlie  Drama. — Contemporary  Musical  Com- 
posers, Auber  — Philharmonic  Society  —  French  Musical 
Gossip— Sadler's  Wells— Dramatic  Gossip. 

SSlscellaneas — Copyright— Impressions  of  Ireland — Monu- 
ment to  Captain  Roberts— Trades'  Exhibition  at  Berlin- 
Atmospheric  Locomotives— Buried  Treasure— Earthquakes 
—Customs  of  Law— New  Baths,  &c. 

Order  The  iLtbensenm  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


H  EXTBACTS  FROM— 

■country.  Translated  from 
the  Irish,  by  John  O'Dono- 
van,  Esq.  Printed  for  the 
Irish  ArchEco  logical  S  iciety. 

Three  Books  of  Polydore  Ver- 
gil's English  History.  — 
Printed  for  the  Camden 
Society. 

The  Annuals  for  1845:- Book 
of  Beauty — The  Keepsake— 
The  Forget-me-Not. 

TheHislory  of  Etruria.Partll., 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray. 

Notices  of — 

A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  by  J.  O. 
Halliwcll,  Esq. 

The  Convict  Ship,  by  C.  A. 
Browning,  M.D. 

Emily's  Reward,  by  Mrs. 
Hofland 

An  Essay  towards  a  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  Epistt':  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  by 
B.  H.  Cooper,  B.A. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Rham 

Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Deafness,  by  W.  Dutton 

Practical  Treatise  ou  Mid- 
wifery, by  M.  Chailly. 


MISS  MARTINEAU  ON  MESMERISM. 

^^HE    ATHEN^UM    of    This    Day    contains    the 

-*-  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  MISS 
HARRIET  MARTINEAU,  on  her  RECOVERY  by  MESMERIC 
TREATMENT  ALONE. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Sbtbnpbnce. 

E^c  %unctt, 

Of  Saturday  last,  November  i6,  contains:— 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  de. 
livered  during  the  Winder  Session,  1844,  in  the  University 
of  Giessen,  by  JUSTUS  LIkBIG:— Cyanogen. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT.— Academic  de  Medecine  (Paris): 
On  the  Use  of  Caroub  of  Judeeain  Asthmatic  Affections— 
On  Extirpation  of  the  Superior  Cervical  Ganglions  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve — Researches  on  the  Chemical  Compo- 
sition of  the  Pulmonary  Parenchyma  and  of  Tubercles — 
M.  Forget  on  Aneurism  of  the  Heart— Gunshot  Wound  of 
the  Anterior  Cerebral  Lobes— Polypi  of  the  Auditory  Canal 
— The  Suspubic  Operation  for  Lithotomy. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS.— On  the  True  Character  of  Acute  Rhtu- 
matisra  in  reference  to  its  Treatment  by  Medicine.  By  J. 
Arthur  Wilson,  M.D. —Efficacy  of  Calomel  in  large  Doses 
in  Typhus  Fever,  aided  by  Cold  Aflfusion.  By  Joshua  Bur- 
gess, Esq.— On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  Cases.  By  John 
W.  Tripe,  Esq, — On  the  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  Anonymous— On  the  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous 
System,  with  Illustrative  Cases.  By  Caleb  Rose,  Esq. — 
On  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever.  By  J.  Pidduck,  M.D. 
— On  the  Consequences  of  Insects  or  Foreign  Bodies  gaining 
Admission  into  the  Auditory  Passages,  and  on  the  best 
Modes  of  Extracting  them.  By  W.  Wright,  Esq.— Matico 
successfully  used  in  Haamorrhage  from  Leech-Bites.  By 
W.  Eecles,  Esq.— Illustrations  cf  Quackery  in  Perthshire. 
By  J.  Thompson,  Esq. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  &c.— Magnesia— Origin  of  Fat  in 
the  Animal  Body. 

The  Government  Medical  Bill— The  Council  of  Health  and 
Medical  Education— General  Hospital,  Birmingham — The 
Science  of  Chemistry — Homicidal  Insanity. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEDICAL  Bl LL.  —  Meetings  of  the 
Medical  Profession  :  Medical  Protection  Assembly — Reso. 
lutions  relative  to  the  Bill,  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh — Report  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh  —  Sheflield,  York,  Bath,  Chichester, 
Wan  Chester— Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Association. 

Westminster  Medical  SocVety— Medical  Society  of  London. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS.— London  Hospital:  Two  Cases  of 
Severe  Fracture  of  the  Cranium,  with  Depression,  treated 
without  Operation — Extensive  Depressed  Fracture  of  the 
Cranium — Depressed  Comiiound  Fracture  of  the  Cranium. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS.— The  Incorporation  of  General 
Practitioners  absolutely  necessary — The  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,  and  Sir  J.  Graham's  Bill — (Letter 
from  Dr.  WebaterJ — Resolutions  relative  to  the  Bill  for  the 
better  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice— The  Laudations  of 
Sir  James  Graham— The  Study  of  Medicine  in  the  School! 
and  Hospitals  of  Prussia  —  Abases  in  the  Election  of 
Dressers  and  House-Surgeons  at  University  College  Hospi- 
tal—Inconsistencies  in  the  Prize  System  at  University  Col- 
lege, London — The  Miutlloex  Hospital  (Note  from  Mr- 
Rogers,  of  Wardour-street) — The  Fund  of  the  Associated, 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales  (Note  from  Dr.  Wanibrough). 

Newa  of  the  Week. 

London:    Johm  Chi/rciiili.,  Princes-street,  Soho ;   and  to  b& 

had  of  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 

Price  Sixpence,  tree  by  post. 

W^t  Siiafllyag  eijvmuclc 

Of  Saturoav  last,  November  l6.  contains 

The  SHEFFIELD  and  MANCHESTER  and  the  MANCHESTER 
and  LEEDS— The  LONDON  and  BIRMING  SIAM  BOARD- 
EXCURSION  TRAINS  and  the  BOARD  of  TRADfS  — POLICY 
of  REDUCING  FARES  as  a  PKOTECTIVti  MEASURE- 
NEW  APPLICATIONS  of  RAILWAYS  to  SUPPLY  TOWNS 
wUh  WATER— DEATH  of  .MR.  SAMUDA. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETlNGS-TaffVaie-Nortb  Wales  Mineral, 
with  the  Report  of  the  Directors — Hereford  Tram  Road- 
Scottish  Midland  Junction,  with  the  Engineer's  -Report- 
Great  Grimsby  and  Sheffield  Junction,  with  th.e  Engiueer'a 
Report — Dublin  and  Galway,  Sub-Committee's  Revolt. 

PROJECrED  LINKS— Northumberland,  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick—Kendal and  Windermere  — Leeds  and  Thirsk  — Brid- 
lingttm —Potteries,  Shrewsbury  and  Rugby  —  Yarmouth  — 
Eastern  Union  Branch  to  Stowmarket- Sudbury  and  Brain* 
tree— Hereford,  Leominster,  Ludlow  and  Birmingham— Wor- 
cester and  Cirdiff— Oxford,  Worcester  and  Wolverhamptoi* 
-Bristol,  Bath,  Wilts,  end  Somerset — London,  Exeter  and 
Falmouth— Torbay,  Brixham  and  Dartmouth — Cornwall  Ceo- 
tral— Cork  and  Baudoa— Newry  and  EnuisSiUen— West  ol 
Ireland. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES.  — Returns  from  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  on  the  re- 
spective Markets  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  MONEY  LETTER,  with  Royal  Ord^nnance  for  Rail, 
way  from  Montpelier  to  Nismes— Paris  and  St.  Germaiu  Lioe. 
with  Report  of  the  Directors. 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS.-Belgian  Lines. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.- Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  on  Eq. 
gineering. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS  —  Systems  of  Joufifroy  — 
Kollmao  and  Prosser  {tuith  three  Engravings.) 

COALS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS.  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  *FSj.e  ^all-sray  Ctaronlcle  n/aoy  Newsveoder. 


READ  the  toUowing  TESTiMUiNlAL  in  favour  oj 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which  is  sufficient  to  couvince 
the  most  prejudiced  person  that  they  are  all  that  is  required  to 
conquer  disease,  and,  consequently  prolong  life: — "To  Ti 
Roberts  &  Co.— Str^,  — I  beg  to  hand,  you  the  following  Testl- 
monial,  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Williams,  Union- 
street,  Nottingham.- Yours,  obediently,  G.  Battkrs,  Chapel- 
bar,  Nottingham. 

"  Sir,— Printing  is  a  great  blessing  to  mankind,  for  now  I  am 
enabled  to  make  known,  through  yuu,  a  perfect  cure,  by  takinff 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  of  extremely  bad  Indigestion,  a  Bilious 
disorder,  and  Sick  Headache,  which  I  have  been  subjected  to 
(or  years;  and  money  enough  has  been  paid  to  physicians  and 
surgeons,  which  now  would  have  been  a  little  fortune  to  me.  I 
wish  every  fellow-creature  clearly  to  understand  th^t  I  was 
wonderfully  relieved  by  taking  one  box  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS.  Accident  threw  a  testimonial  in  my  way  of  a  mira- 
culous cure  of  a  bilious  attack  and  sick  headache.  The  second 
box  enabled  me  to  go  about  my  business  with  spirit  and  ala- 
crity; and  by  taking  two  or  three  more  boxes,  I  am  bappy  to 
add  my  humble  testimony  of  a  perfect  cure  of  that  dreadful  dis- 
order—Bilious and  Sick  Headache,  which  rendered  me,  before 
I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  unfit  for  business.  Considering 
the  loss  of  time  and  pain,  persons  would  find  that  one  box  of 
PARR'S  LIFE  pri.LS  is  worth,  instead  of  Is.  \^d.,  as  many 
guineas.  May  all  persons  make  trial  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of,  yours,  thankfully, 
"  To  Mr.  G.  Batters.        M.Williams,  Union-st.,  Nottingham." 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  are  sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors.  See  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,"  in  White 
Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  on  the  Government  Stamp.       ____ 


Piinted  by  WiiJ-iAU  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  NciTidRton, 
and  Fbhpbrick  Muix.btt  Etahs,  of  No.  7,  Chiirch-row,  Stoke  Npirinjt- 
tonjbothio  thecouatyof -MiddlesBx,  PriaierB,  at  their  a*«e  in  Lombard- 
aireet,  in  the  precinct  of  Wliitpfrian,  in  the  City  of  Lond-n;  and 
publi«hed  bT  ihcm  at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Ckarle»-iitreei,  in  the  paf'''*  •» 
St.  Paul's,  CsTCBt-Gaiden,  in  the  eaid  cflnnty,  whertall  AdT«rti;eme«iB 
and  CommunicatioBi  ar«  to  bs  addceaieA  tt  iht  Editoi.-S2turd.«r, 
NoTembax  S3,  \6it- 
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ROSES. 

MESSRS.    LANE    AND    SON,    Great   Berkhamp 
Etead,  Herts,  have  an  extensive  anil  well-grown  Stock  of 
Standard  ^ntl  Dwarf  Roses,  which  they  are  enabled  to  offer  at 
the  (oliowinj  prices,  the  selection  being'  left  entirely  to  them- 
selTes,  viz. . — 
DWARFS,  good  old  sorts  without  names,  on  own 

roots 30s.  per  1 00 

Ditto  dittn  with  names,  in  pairs,  on  own  roots  fiOs.  per  ino 
Ditto  superior  ditto  ....  12s.  to  3os.'per  doz. 
STANDARDS,  first  rate  .  *  .  .  .  lO^.  per  100 
Ditto  ditto 2JS.  to  30s.  per  doz. 

They  hevc  also  an  immense  Stock  of  Roses  in  pots  for  green- 
house cuUtirc,  at  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  doz.  Likewise  numerous 
others  at  a  moch  lower  rate,  but  which  they  could  not  confi- 
dently iBcomincnd. 

Rose  Catalog-ues  for  iR4i-5  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
NorsericB,  inclosin;?  a  2d.  postage  htamp. 

Great  Berk  ham  pstead.  Nov.  30,  1844. 


ENGLISH    OAKS    FOR  TIMBER.— THE    TRUE    QUERCUS 
SE.-SILIFLORA  AND  Q.  PEDUNCULATA. 

TVT  JACKSON  &  Co.  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
'  »  •  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Planters  in  general 
to  the  above  valuable  Trees,  of  which  they  possess  a  fine 
healthy  stock,  grown  frim  Seeds  carefully  collected  from  their 
own  timber-trees.  Two  year.'*'  Seedlings,  65.  6d.  per  1000, 
Transplanttd,  1  to  l^ft.,  1^  to  2ft.,  2  to  3  It.,  and  3  to  4  to  6ft.; 
Prices  with  every  other  particular  will  be  given  on  application. 
Carriage  paid  to  Newcastle,  York,  and  Loodon,  when  ordered 
in  large  quantities. 

Cros.t  Lane*  Nursery  Office,  Bcdale,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  30. 


GERANIUMS  AT  VERY    LOW  PRICES. 
^VM.  E.  RENDLE.  having  a  large  stock  of  the  fol 

»  '  lowing  forta  of  GERANIUMS, is  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
very  low  rates. 

•»*  A  dozen  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  nf  a  Post-ofHce 
order,  Inclarling  hamper,  package,  and  carriage  free  to  the 
Exeter  tcrminiit  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Clahb  1,-30*,  per  dozen,  including  package,  carriaec,  Ac, 
Lady  ViHicrs,  F.vcinBti''n,  Thunderer.  Oberoii,  F^ivourite,  Prince 
of  WatcrloD,  Jcrt-ile,  Count  D'OrBay,  Lord  Ebrington,  Constella- 
tion, Lftvinia,  C^iruifih  Gem,  Attila,  Dl'ke  of  Con.NWA/-L,  Sun 
BMK,  and  Modcftty. 

Ci.A»»  2.— 2r>j.  per  dozen,  (ncludintr  package,  crirriage,  &c,— 
Evelina,  GipRCy,  Witch.  Hamlet.  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Creole,  Liidy 
Colt-m  Shcppnrd,  Conntc^s  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Wonder  of  the  West.  Portia,  Jupiter,  Life-guardsman, 
King  Jf,Un,  Sultan,  and  Princcftn  Royal  (I.ync), 

Ci.Ahn  'J. — 151,  per  df.zen,  intlufiiiig  packaec,  carriage,  Ac. — 
Camilla,  Consort.  Van  Ambureli,  Enchantress,  Cilory  of  the 
Wr*t,  Ivanlific,  Kl»i».h,  Quc^  of  the  Fairies,  Grand  Monarch 
Ametbyftt,  Wildfire,  .Mahcl,  Prince  Albert, Njraph,  Urldtgroom 
and  Sybil. 

All  ttie  plants  arc  utrong,  healthy,  and  well  CHtablishcd,  and 
Will  be  forwardfd  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Union  Roftd  Nursery,  Plymouth,  N«v.  3i»,  ]a44. 


JBAGSHOT  NUR.SERY,  SURREY. 

TOHN  WATEREii  begs  to  cnll  the  attention  of  the 
•-'  N'.l.ilt'y,  Gentry,  nrd  Public,  to  bin  unlimited  collection  of 
AMKKH.'A.V  Pi^A.NTS.  vvbich  arc  this  Htimon  unuhuuliy  well 
aet  witi,  biv»tn  bud«,  pHrticularly  tlioso  for  forcing,  cornpriHing, 
— RhwlfKiOndrOD*.  Kulmi»»,  Azalcafi,  Andromcdaf,  LodumH, 
D»itUtic  cncorum,  tic.  Alvj  those  of  larger  fclzcs,  among  which 
may  b-s  bad  KHf  dodcii[]ror>  Catawblvn'te,  and  many  other  tine 
varletie*;  Kalmlalaitf'^lla.MagnoIuut,  o(»orl»(  Azalea  cocclnca 
major,  and  auiantl .,  fkc.  &c„  from  '.i  to  C  feel,  which  ore  nric 
object*  for  sinKlc  apcclmcnn  or  borders,  being  biihhy  to  the 
^TfMind.  J.  W,  beg*  to  recommend  hiK  unrivalled  Stock  of 
Cedars  of  Ubntif^n,  m  inches  to  4  fcctj  aluo  about  2i)0,  4  to  9 
fte^  ba»hy  to  ihc  icrouiid,  very  handsome  f<*r  LawoH;  the  whole 
of  liicm  warranted  t/>  move  safely.  AI«o  about  fiOOO  Spanish 
ChcsnuH,  4  to  G  fret;  fto.wo  Lnrch  Firs,  2  to  i  feet;  r,o,ooo 
Bfrch,  3  to  4  feet ;  thn  whole  of  whroh  may  be  hud  at  moderate 
jrficcs.    .S'.K.'CUnting  done  t»y  contract. 

N'or»rry.  Baesb-it,  Hurrcy,  aj  miles  from  Farnboroujh  Station, 
South  Wtilern  Railway, 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
18-14. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c,  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  again 
able  to  supjilyfine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  fla- 
vour ;  prices  as  follow  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       .    ^6*2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50     „  .        110 

Ditto  ,,  25     ,,  .         0  12     0 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 

state  that  the  above  unequalled  RASPBERRYis  to  beobtained 
only  at  their  Nursery  or  of  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared 
on  the  Advertising  Sheet  of  last  week's  Gardene)'*'  Chronicle  j 
and  they  recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they 
purchase,  as  another  Raspberry,  under  the  above  title,  has  been 
substituted  by  certain  parties  as  the  "true  variety." 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  30,  1844. 


TO  MELON   GROWERS. 

FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPE  and  HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELONS.  Theaboveare  recommended 
to  all  Melon-growers,  as,  independent  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  Fruit,  they  are  so  hardy  as  to  require  comparatively  little 
attention;  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  where  fuel  is 
expensive,  and  fermenting  material  a  scarce  commodity.  Both 
sorts  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  at  Regent-street, 
London;  the  Cantaloupe  on  the  7th  of  May,  described  as 
"  good  early  fruit ;"  and  the  Green-flesbed  on  the  ith  of  June, 
described  as  *'  capital  green  Melon,  highly  fragrant,  and  weigh- 
in?  nearly  5lbs."  The  Cantaloupe  grows  from  4  to  6 lbs.  in 
weight.  Fruit  was  exhibited  in  July  at  Chiswick,  weighing 
4  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  the  fitth  crop  is  maturing  in  November,  from 
the  same  plants  cut  from  in  May.  Specimens  of  the  Green- 
fleshed,  from  the  same  plants  cut  from  in  June,  were  exhibited 
at  Regent-street,  on  the  1st  Oct.,  weighing  3  lbs.  each.  These 
have  been  trrown  on  dung  beds,  as  described  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  7th  May  and  1st  October. 

YouELi,  and  Co.  having  purchased  of  Mr.  Fish  the  entire 
stock  of  Seed  of  the  above  most  desirable  Melons,  for  the  first 
time  offer  it  to  growers,  being  fully  confident  of  its  realising 
ail  the  merits  ascribed  to  it.  Sealed  packets,  containing  three 
seeds  of  each,  Qs,,  sent  per  post,  free. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  30,  1344. 


THE  FILBY,  or  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY.— 
At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yarmouth,  T.  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  history  of 
this  really  excellent  Raspberry  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1814 
Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby,  a  place  lying  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  discovered  a  Raspberry  plant  growing  under  an  old 
Laurel  hedge  in  his  garden.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  a  superior  and  c!elicious  variety,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  every  other  sort  was  ejected  from  his 
garden,  and  this  alone  cultivated.  It  was  not,  however,  til] 
1824  that  he  allowed  his  gardener  to  partwithit,  who  then  gave 
caoes  to  his  neighbours,  and  by  this  means  it  got  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Caistor,  Ormsby,  and,  ia  fact,  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  name  of  the  Filbv  Rasfberrt,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  sorts.  It  has  latterly  often  been  called  the 
Caistor  Raspberry,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  growing  it  in 
that  parish.  In  Caistor  is  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  that  formerly 
belooKed  to  the  Fastolff  family  :  the  latter  name  v/as  given  to 
the  variety  by  Youbm.  and  Co.,  when  they  first  began  to  sell  the 
canes.  The  fruit  upon  whicli  Dr.  Lindlev  pronounced  his 
opinion  was  gathered  iit  ttie  Filby  garden,  now  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Lucas,  who  authorises  and  permits  the  publication 
of  the  above  facts;  and  has  also  permitted  his  Gardener  to 
supply  the  Canes  after  this  date  to  T.  RIVERS  only. 

Canes  ore  sold  at  305.  per  100,  or  6s.  per  score,  carriage  paid 
to  London.  Chargfi  for  packafjc,  for  small  parcels,  6d.,  for 
large  do,,  \s.  to  Is.  6d.  Orders  to  any  amount  can  be  executed. 
The  Trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. 

Sawbndgcworth,  Herts,  Nov.  30,  1844. 


TOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  he  has  a 
•'  Large  Stock  of  Strong  VINES  in  pots,  2  and  3  years  old, 
from  Eyes,  at  the  fol Ujwing  prices: — 

Strong  2  year  old  Plants  in  Pots  .        .    Us.  Oil. 

M        3  „  ,,  „  ...     7     6 

Very  Strong  Fruiting  lo    6 

FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
J.  Bki.l  begs  to  correct  the  statement  lu  the  Gnrdamra'  Chro- 
nicle two  weeks  Hince,  rcHpectlng  the  above  Raupberry  having 
been  originated  in  W.  Jary,  Esq. 's  garden,  at  JJurliiigham.  It 
wati  flriit  diHcovercd  in  Col,  Lucas's  garden  at  Filhy,  aH  stated 
by  Mr.  Riveni,  and  tlic  first  canes  of  it  given  to  Mr.  Perfect, 
girdcncr  to  W,  Jury,  Eh(i.,  by  W,  Reynolds,  th«  then  guidener 
at  Filby. 

J.  B.  begs  to  aHsnrc  his  niiincrous  friends,  whom  he  {ini4  Hup. 
plied  with  CancH  of  the  above  Rnfiphcrry,  that  they  miiy  rely  on 
their  being  the 'I'rue  Fahtolfl',  and  that  no  spuiioiis  Ktirt  \n  known 
about  thlH  part  of  the  country,  as  Htated  hi  the  McHHrs.  Youell's 
AdvcrtiHcmcnt  lattt  week. 

Horticultural  EntabliHbmcnt,  Uracondalo  Seed  Warehouflc, 
3,  Exchange-fitrcct,  Norwich. 


IMPORTANT   TO    PLANTERS. 

ILEX  OR  EVERGREEN  OAK.  ( 

\\r    K,    RENDLE    hnn  n   hirg-:  Stock  of  this  most 

'  '    •    valuable  hardy  trci-,  luul  (;;iri  supply  fine  two-ycur  old 

.SecdllnifS,  from  nued-pnri;%  id  ■AKn.  per  I'KJD.  piifkn|!;ean(l  earrlngc 
free  to  tho  Kxctrr  tenrilrni',  ol  llir  (Irctil,  W'-Hlcrn  Hallway, 
Uniou  Road  Nunfcrk'H,  Plymouth,  Nov.  uo,  iy4i. 


SUCCULENTS  FOR  SALE. 

WILLIAM  MASTERS,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Canterbury,  is  instructed  to  sell,  in  one  lot,  by  private 
contract,  a  very  Excellent  Collection  of  SUCCULENTS,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  who  is  about  to  discontinue  their 
culture.  To  a  person  wishing  to  possess  a  collection  of  these 
interesting  productions,  this  collection  offers  many  points  of 
attraction.  The  plants  are  healthy;  the  number  of  species 
considerable,  and  the  price  moderate. 

For  particulars  inquire  df  Mr.  Masters,  Exotic  Nuisery, 
Canterbury. 

TYNE'S     GERANIUMS.  —See  the  FLO- 

-^  RISTS'  JOURNAL  FOR  NOVEMBER  1S4J. 

Coloured  Engravines  of  Peincess  Alice  and  White  Peh- 
FECTiON,  which,  with  Conpidbnce  and  Rkdworth,  are  now 
sending  out  at  215.  each. 

Wm.  E,  RKNDX.E,  UnioD-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Nov.  so. 


Ihesnut,  lyr.,^ 

L  per 
,  ]yr.,  2s,  6d.  f  looo. 
is.  6d,  ) 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

W  ROGERS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Contract 
•  Planters,  &  Landscate  Gardeners,  Southampton, 
beg  respectfully  to  notify  that  their  Nursery  Stock  is  this  season 
unusually  fine,  and  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds  they  arc 
enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  amount,  and  at  the  lowest 
price;  delivered  free  of  carriage  (if  ordered  in  quantity)  per 
railway  to  London,  or  by  steam-vessels  coastwise. 

SEEDLING. 
Ash,  1  yr.,  is.  6d.  'x  I  Spanish  Chesnut,  lyr., 

,,     2yrs.,2s.  6d.  [_   per     |  lOs. 

Beech,  1  yr.,  2s.  I   1000.   I  Pineaster, 

Birch,  1  yr..  2s.  J  |      2  yrs., 

Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  exceUent  for  nurses  or  exposare  to 
the  sandy  nea-3hores  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1  yr.,  5s.,  2  yrs., 
"s.  6d.  per  1000. 
Oak,  the  true  "  Durmast "  of  the  New  Forest  (Quercus  sessili- 
flora),  producing  timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  species  of  the  English  Oak,  1  yr., 
7s.  6d.,  2  yrs.  lOs.,  3  yrs.  15s.  per  1000. 
If  100,000  of  any  one  sort  ia  ordered,  a  deduction  from  these  pricss 
will  be  made. 
TRANSPLANTED. 
Prices  and  samples  of  the  various  sizes  may  be  had  on. 
application. 

Oak;  "Durmast,"  En- 
glish . 
Turkey  . 
Spruce  . 
Larch     . 

Scotch  .        ,        . 
Pineaster 
Sea-Pine 

Plants  for  Cover  or  Underwood. 
Rhododendron  pouticum,  1  to  2  inches,  20s.  to  30s.  por  1000. 
Ditto.  2  to  4  inches,  40s.  to  50s.  per  1000 ;   4  to  6  inches,  60s. 

to  60s.  per  1000  ;  l  foot,  20s.  per  100. 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  4ds.  per  1000.    Game  are  remarkably  fond  of 
the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  a  handsome  flowering 
Evergreen. 
Common  Laurel,  20s.  to  40*.  per  l";'^ 
Come- well  Willow,  40s.  per  1 000.    (Best  for  Underwood.) 
Furze,  lOs.  per  lOoO.    Broom,  lOs. per  1000. 
Elder,  common  black,  8s.  jier  100.    ExceUent  for  sea  embank- 
ments.   Tamarisk,  8s.  per  lOO. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
A  great  Stock  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  large  growth, 

from  6  to  10  feet,  adapted  for  immediate  effect. 
Single  Camellias,  from  pots,  well  rooted,  50s.  to  75s.  per  100. 
Rose  stocks,  8s.  per  100,  from  cuttings  of  the  Bourbon  De  Lisle, 
on  which  all  kinds  take  freely  by  buds  and  grafts,  and  may 
be  grown  in  the  smallest  sized  pots. 
Double  Furze,  25s.  per  100.    Formsa  beautiful  flowering  hedge. 
Double  Red  Thorn;  Double  White  do.;  Single  new  crimson, 

50s.  per  100.    Sea  Pine,  from  pots,  40s.  per  100. 
Ribes  saoguineura,  I2s.  6d.  perl  00.    Kalmla  latifolia,  40s.  per  100, 
Piinted  Catalogues  and  Prices  of  their  general  stock  maybe 
had.    Gardeners  of  experience  and  ability  recommended. 
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CHEAP  AND  GOOD  PELARGONIUMS. 

W  MILLER  has  several  thousands  of  good  Plants 
•  of  tlic  very  best  PELARGONIUMS,  selected  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  most  successful  raisers:— as,  Foster,  Garth, 
Beck,  Lyne,  Gaines,  Wilson,  Thurtcll,  Catleugh,  and  others; 
and  cin  be  well  recommended  as  good  additions  to  small  or 
large  collections,  and  will  be  sold,  at  low  prices,  by  the  dozen. 
A  select  IjiBt  miiy  be  had  on  application, 

W.  M.  has  ylso  a  few  more  sets  of  those  splendid  new  seedling 
Pelargoniums  raised  by  G.  M.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  Guernsey;  also 
some  packets  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  choice  Seed — 60,  7s.;  100,  12s. — 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

NURSERY  LARCH. 

COWAN  AND  Co,,  Nurserymen,  Glasgow,  have  on 
hand  a  large  quantity  of  well  grown  transplanted  LARCHr 
2  anfl  3  feet  high,  which  they  will  sell  at  a  low  price,  as  tlioy 
must  be  removed  this  season.  All  sorts  of  Forest-trees,  seed- 
ling and  transplanted,  grown  extensively,  and  offered  at  very 
moderate  prices^^ 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

piCHARD    MITTON.  Nukseryman,    Pontefract, 

^^  licing  about  to  rteHr  off  five  Acres  of  Nursery  Stock,  con- 
slHting  of  Forest  arid  li'ruit-trecs.  Evergreen  rind  Flowering 
Shrubs,  «fc.,  begs  to  ofl'cr  the  Bnmo  at  unusually  low  priccB, 
Particulars  may  be  had  on  application.— Pontefract,  Nov.  30. 


JE.  SMITH,  having  purchaeed  the  rare  and  valuable 
•  STOCK-IN-TRADE  of  tho  executors  of  his  late  father, 
hcgH  leave  to  Inform  tlic  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
ho  intends  carrying  on  tho  Bimhicss  us  hitherto,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  bo  favoured  by  their  kind  commandM,  which  shall  ever 
meet  his  bent  allontion.  A  choice  ccdiection  of  Rliododendrons, 
Azalea  IndlcHM,  IJnrdy  Azalcfis  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  (Jinnellias, 
RoHcs,  PobtrgofiiuniH,  J.lliums,  &t:.,  including  the  most  novel 
and  approved  vuriciit^H  ;  a  priced  list  of  which  may  be  had  on 
(ippllcatioii.  A  libiTiil  dlHcount  Inr  cnnh.  A  remittance  or 
referenco  froni  unlUMiwn  coircHpniidcnts  i»  solicited. 
Norbitoii  Nuracry,  Klngblon,  Burrcy,  Nov.  30. 
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—  offer  the  following: — 

Pinus  acahuyte,  G  in.  seedling-,  in  pots,  each     . 

„  altissima,  3  in.,  engrafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  austriaco,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOOO 

„        6  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

,,  ,,        1  foot  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  Bsnksiana,  3  in.,  engrafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  brntia,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots  each 

,,  calabrica,  1  year  .seedling,  in  pots,  each 

J,  „          1  year  seedling,  per  101) 

„  canariensis,  2  to  2A  ft.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  ,,            9  to  12  in.,  g;rafted,  in  pots,  each 

J,  „             15  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  cembra,  1  year,  seedling,  per  IdOD             . 

„  ,,         2  year,  transplanted,  per  1000     , 

,,  ,,         3  year,  transplanted,  per  1000     . 

„  „        slhirica,  2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each  ' 

„  coulteri,  3  to  5  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  excelsa,  l  year,  seedling-,  perdoz. 

„  „        4  to  6  in.,  bedded,  per  doz.         . 

,,  ,,        3  to  4  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  ,,        6  to  8  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

.,  „        2  ft.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  ,,         1  to  li  ft.,  grafted,  i[i  pots,  each 

„  filifoUa,  4  to  6  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  Gerardiana,  1  year,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    . 

„  ,,           4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 

„,  halepensis,  i  year  seedling,  in  pots,  per  doz.  . 

„  ,,          6  to  8  inches,  in  pots,  each    . 

„  Hamiltoni,  1  year  seedling,  in  pets,  each 

„  Hartwegi,  2  years'  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  insiguis,  4  to  6  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  '  ,,        12  to  15  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  Lambertiana,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 

„  ,,              1  to  1^  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

,,  Joriqrdolia,  15  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each  . 

„  Xiiricio,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000      ,         . 

„  ,,        2  years  Transplanted,  per  lOOO    . 

„  mantiniQ  (true),  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  .,          1  year,  grafted,  in  pots,  each     . 

,,  moiitii'm,  4  to  d  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each      . 

„  Mon'<'zuma,  2  to  3  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  oocai  iM,  1^  It.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  palustiis,  I  in.,  seediintc,  in  pots,  each    , 

„  „         3  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    .        .        .7 

„  patula,  (|  to  I2in.,  seedling,  in  pois,  each       .        .    7 

„  ,,       2  to  2i  ft.,  seetUing,  in  pots,  each       .        .  10 

,,  Pinaster,  i  year  seedling,  per  lOOO   ....    7 

„  ,,           1  year  transphmted,  per  1000     .         .         .15 

„  ,,          (maritime  of  France),  i  year  seedling, 

perlOOO  .         ,     7 

II  •»                   If                I)          2  years  seedling, 

perlOOO  .         .  10 

-II  It                   „                „          1  year  transplanted, 

per  1000  .         .  15 

II  It         6  tn  12  io.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    .        .    0 

„  Tinea,  12  to  ]5in.,inpots,  each         .         .       ■.         .     1 

„  Pscudostrobus,  4  in.,  in  puts,  each          .        .        .15 

,,  Puniiiio,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000    .        .        .      ■.  15 

J,  ,,          1  year,  transplanted,  per  1000  .         .         .30 

„  pyrenaica,  1  in.,  in  pots,  each            ....     2 

„  resioosa,  I  year  seeilling,  in  pots,  per  doz.      ,         .    4 

„  ,,  1  to  3  in,,  each 0 

,,      reeia,  2  ft  ,  in  pots,  each 5 

„  serotina,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  per  doz.       .        .    4 

I.  ,1          3  It.  seedling,  in  pots,  each       .        .        .5 

„  sinensi?,  3  ft.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each        .        .        .15 

,,  Strobus,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000     .         ...     7 

I,  .)          2  year  transplanted,  per  1000      .         .         ,30 

I,  .,        3  yenr transplanted,  per  looo      .        .        .40 

„  sylvestris  (from  native  Scotch  forests),  1  year  seed- 

Jing,  perlOOO 1 

II  M         2  years  seedling,  per  lOOft  ,         .         .         .     1 

,1  ,,         transplanted  from  1  year  seedling,  per  1000     G 

M  ,,         transplanted  from  2  year  seedling,  per  1000    7 

I,  ,t        hagueusis  (from  Continental  forests),   1 

year  seedling,  per  1000  .        .        .    1 

I,  M                 „             2  yeais  seedling,  per  1000        .     3 

„  )•         argentea,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each     .     2 

,,  Tecote,  9  to  I2in.,  in  pots,  each       .        .        .        .10 

„  teniiifolia,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each  .        .        .        .7 

,,  variab  lis,  l  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each.         .         .     1 

„  s]iec.  from  China,  6  in.,  in  pots,  each       .         .         .7 

,,  „     from  Guatemala,  4  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each.     7 

,,  , ,     Irom  S.  America,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each       .     5 

Abies  alba,  3  years  transplanted,  per  1000          .        .        .50 

II  ..      1  tt.,  in  pots,  each     .... 

,,  ccerulea,  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 

,,  Clanbrassiliana,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

„  Dougtasi,  IiJ  ft.,  in  pots,  each  . 

„  excelsa,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOOO     . 

i>  i>        2  years  seedling,  per  1000   . 

II  If        3  years  seedling,  per  1000    . 

fi  I.        I  year  transplanied,  per  1000 

II  It         2  years  transplanted,  per  lOOO     . 

•  ■  •>        3  years  transplanted,  per  1000    . 

„  Menziesi,  1  to  2  in.,  cutting,  in  pots,  each 

„  Morinda,  1  year  seedling,  per  doz. 

n  >i          3  to  4  in.,  in  pots,  each     . 

If  11          4  to  S  in.,  in  pot-s,  each      .        . 

ft  ,,          1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

»i  t>          lij  to  2  (t,,  in  pots  each 

I.  nigra,  ]  year  seedling,  per  1000 

11  .,      1  year  transplanted,  per  1000 

I*  „       2  years  transplanted,  per  1000 

»»  ••      1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 
Piceaamabilis,  2  to  3in.,  grafted,  each      . 

„  balsamea,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000 

II  -           1  year  transplanted,  per  lOOO  , 

„  canwdensis,  2  years  transplanted,  per  100 

t»  It          24  to  3  ft.,  each 

„  cephalonica,  4  in.  seedling  in  pots,  each 

n  I.              3  years  transplanted,  per  100 

„  FrascTi,  6  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  nobiiis,  2  in.  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

i>  1.         4  i".  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

„  Noidoianniana,  2  to  3  m.  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

,,  pecimata,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000 

II  -.           2  years  seedling,  per  1000 

It  ..           1  year  transplanted,  per  lOOO 

II  .1           2  years  transplanted,  per  luoo 

„  Piclira,  2  in.  seedling,  in  pot^,  each 

„  Pindrou,  2  to  3  in.  seedling,  m  pots,  each 

1,  Pinsapo,  :i  to  4  in.  In  pots,  each 

II  „         6  in.,  in  pots,  each 

ft  I,        3  years  transplanted,  per  100    . 

„  spectabilis,  1  in.,  in  pols,  eacli          .        , 

It  I.          2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each 
Cedrus  Deodara,  G  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  eacti 

It  „        9  to  12  in.,  in  pots,  each  . 

It  )>        4  to  5  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

t>  ..         5  to  6  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

6  in.  grafted,  in  pots,  each 
3  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

II  II         "  '"•>  gralted,  in  pots,  each 

II  II        9  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

»»  1.        15  in.,  grafted,  in  pot|i,  each 

„       Africanus,  small 

Larix  americana,  2  to  5  in.  seeds,  in  pois,  each 

),  europoea,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000 
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Larix  europoea,  2  years  seedling,  per  IPOO  .        .        ,    4 

„  „  1  year  transplanted,  per  1000     •         55.  to     7 

,,  „  2  years  transplanted,  per  1000  .  8R  to  10 

„  ,,  3  years  transplanted,  per  1000  .        .        .12 

,,  „         (from  Tyrolese  seed)  2  years  seedling,  per 

1000 5 

,,      macrocarpa,  4  to  6  in,,  in  pots,  each        .        .        .0 
,,       nigrita,  1  year,  in  pots,  each     ..... 
,,       vifciniana,  3  to  5  in.,  in  pots,  each 

,,      rubra,  2  ft.,  in  pots,  each  

Cupressus  anstialis,  3  to  5  in .,  cuttings  in  pots 
„  capensis,  1  in.,  cuttings  in  pots,  each 

„  la«itanica,  1,^  loot,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  nepalensis,  4  in.,  seedling,  in  pots  each 

,,  occidentalis  2  to  3  in.  cuttings,  in  pots,  each  .     3     6 

,,  pendula.  1  year,  seedling,  per  dozen  .         .26 

,,  semper vir,eris,  9  in.,  each  .        .        .        .04 

„  ,,       '         1  to  I3  foot,  each         .        .        .10 

,,  -,-,       -  fol.  aureis  variegati^:,  4  in.,  each     3     6 

,,  ,,  horizontal  is,  1  year,  per  100        .36 

„  „  „      6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each  0    9 
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„  „  stricta,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOO 

,,  thujoldes,  1  to  2  in.  cuttings  in  pots,  per  dozen 

„  ,,         15  in.,  seedling,  each 

,,         thurifera,  4  in.,  cuttings  in  pols,  each 
„  torulosa,  l  year  seedling,  per  doztn,  in  pots 

,,  „  4  to  6  in.,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots, 

„  ,,        12  to  15  in.,  1  year  seedling  in  pols, 

„  Tournefortia,  1  year  seedling,  per  100 

,,  „  Gto  12  in.,  in  pote,  each 

„  „  2  to  3  feet,  in  pots,  each 

Juniperns  Bedfordensis,  2  to  3  in.  in  pots 
„  communis,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOOO 
,,  ,,         2  years  seedling,  per  loOO 

,,      e.vcelaa,  1  to  2  in,,  in  pots,  each 
,,  „        12  to  15  in.,  in  pots,  each    . 

,,      Gossrimthamea,  1  to  2  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„      Lycia,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each 
,,  .,        4  in.,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

,,      phoenicea,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each  . 
,,  ,,  6  in..  1  year  seedling,  in  pnts,  each 

,,  pendula,  4  to  6  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 
„  Sabina,  1  to  2  in.,  gratted,  in  pots,  each 
,,  ,,       9  to  12  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

,,      sibirica,  2  to  3  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 
,,      suecica,  1  to  3  in.,  cuttings,  in  pots,  per  doz 
„  ,,        2  to  4  in.,  cuttings,  in  pots,  per  doz, 

,,  ,,        1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

„      tamariscifolia,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„      virginiana,  3  to  4  in.,  seedling,  each 
,,  ,,  9  in.,  seedling,  each         .         . 

Thuja  articulata,  1  year  seedling. in ^ts,  each 
,,  ,,  6  io.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    . 

,,       falcata,  1  ft.,  each 

,,      occidentalis,  4  in.,  1  year  bedded,  per  100 
,,  ,,  9  in.,  each     .... 

„      orientalis,  1  year,  seedling,  per  100 
,,      „        2  year  beddL'd  .... 

„      orientalis,  6  to  9  in,,  in  pots,  each, 
„  ,,  9  to  12  in.,  in  pots  each 

„      pendula,  3  to  4  in.,  in  pots,  each    . 
„  ,,  6  tog  in.,  in  pots,  each 

,,      tatarica,  6  to  g  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„  „         1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

„      Warreana,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 
Taxodium  distichum,  Ih  It.,  in  pots,  each 
Taxus  baccata,  fol.  argenteis,  2  in.,  in  pots  each 
„      canadensis,  4  tn  6  in,,  in  pots,  each 
„       hibernica,  8  to  12  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„  _     „        lA  to  2  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

„  '     „        3  ft.,  in  pots,  each     . 

Araucariaimbricata,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„      braziliensis,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 
„  ,,  2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each 

„  ,,  5  to  6  feet,  in  pots,  each 

„      Cunninghami,  3  in,,  seedling,  in  pots, each 
„  ,,  8  to  10  feet    .... 

Belis  jaculifolia,  l^  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Afi^ricultural 

Society  of  Scotland. 
Agents.— Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Nuhle,    Seedsmen,   152,  Fleet- 
street,  London. 
Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1814. 
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H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walwoith).  by  Appointment  Florist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Qijesn,  and  to  His  Majksty  thk  King 
OF  Saxony,  having  observed  in  the  Leading  Article  of  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  Nov.  16,  a  notice  of  raising  TULIPS 
from  Seed,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  saved  a  large  supply  of 
Seed  this  season,  which  can  be  had  in  packets  at  5s.  each.  He 
also  begs  to  offer  the  following  articles :—  s£.  s.  d. 

100  Tulips,  in  50  fine  sorts,  with  names      .        .        .500 

Superfine  mixtures,  21s.  per  100. 
100  Ranunculuses,  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names  2  10    0 

Superfine  mixtures,  lOs   6rf.  to  215.  per  100. 
100  Anehiones,  in  100  superfine  sorts,  with  names       .     2  10     0 

Superfine  mixtures,  IO5.  6rf.  per  100. 
25  AumcuLAS,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  with  names        .330 
25  pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  do.  do.  .     2  10     0 

25  pair  of  Picoteks  in  25  do.  do.  .     2  10     0 

LiLtuni  LA^'CIF0LluaI  ALBUM,  gjood  bulbs,  3s.  Gd.  cach. 
,,  „  pdnctatum    „  7s.  Grf,    „ 

,,         SPECiosuM,  true  „         52s.  6rf.     ,, 

Foreign  orders  exfciif^d.  ^^ 
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KNAlr'   HiLL  AND   BAlibJrlur  i\  UKsi:-KiJL.a. 

NOTICE. — The  Business  of  these  Nurseries,  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Michael  \\'aterer,  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  H.  and  J.  AVATERER.  is  by  mutual  agreement  divided. 
The  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
HOSEA  WATERER,  and  that  at  BAGSHOT  by  JOHN  WA- 
TERER,  It  will,  therefore,  be  ofimportance,  to  prevent  confusion, 
that  correspondents  be  particular  in  the  address,  and  direct  letters 
intended  for  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  to  Hosea  Wateber,  Knnp 
Hill,  near  Bagshot ;  and  those  for  the  Bagsliot  Nursery,  to  John 
■\Vathiier,  Nurseryman,  Eagshot,  Surrey.— November  30. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY  GROTTO  PEA. 

THE  above  PEA  possesses  advantages  over  every 
other  for  autumn  sowing,  being  quite  hardy,  very  prolific, 
and  much  larger  than  any  other  early  Pea.  See  Gardeners" 
Chronicle,  25th  of  last  May.  "  Mr.  Shilling  has  sent  us  speci- 
mens of  his  New  Early  Grotto  Pea,  which  were  gathered  on  the 
20tti  inst.  He  states  that  these  were  produced  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  on  the  25fh  of  last  November.  Judging 
from  the  specimens  sent,  this  is  a  fine,  large,  good-looking  Pea, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  early  variety." 

To  the  Market  Gardener  they  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Price  Is,  ^d.  per  quart,  106-.  per  peck. 

SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE,  which  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  last  year,  as  the  best  early  variety  grown.  Having 
saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  this  summer,  it  is  offered 
on  the  foMowing  advantageous  terms  :-ls.  6d.  peroz.,  l6i-.  p.  lb. 

Agents— Uehsxs.  Field  and  Cuikl,  119,  Lower  Thames-street  ; 
Me.s.^^rs.  J.  and  W,  Noble,  152,  Fle^t  street;  Mr.  J.  Kernan, 
4,  Great  Russell. street,  Covent  Garden  j  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall  street,  London. 

Northwarnborough  Nursery,  Odiham,  Hants. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND, 

'X'RUE     HIGH  LAND     PIN  E-T  R  E  E— 

-«-  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— The  time  has 
come  when  all  those  who  have  waste  lands  at  their  disposal 
should  plant  them.  Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  opinion  is 
founded,  England,  generally,  is  a  tliicitly-wooded  country, 
yet,  strange  thougii  it  may  at^pear,  it  has  not  been  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  urgent  wants.  If  the  poor  farmer 
require  an  outhouse  built  for  his  cattle,  he  cannot  have  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  deal-wood  in  the  nci;ihbourhood  :  he  builds  it 
therefore  of  whins,  orofnny  other  rubbish  he  can  lay  hold  of.  In- 
stead of  having  plenty  of  fir-wood  on  all  hands  to  fence  young 
hedges,  planted  like  other  thiug'^on  the  common.surface  of  Ihe 
ground,  military. like  fortifications  have  been  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  good  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  lar^iest  counties  of  Britain  :  it  is  on  those  banks  intffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  hr-dges.  Alter  the  1st  of 
March,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  on  fences 
shall  have  been  awarded,  n  great  proportion  of  the  hedges 
throughout  England  will  be  reconstnicted  by  planting  them  on 
the  plain  surface  ;  and  the  question  wilt  then  arise,  "Where  is 
the  wood  to  protect  them  in  their  young  state  to  come  from  ?" 
Turning  to  the  railways  which  are  now  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  England,  another  and  greater  question  arises  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  which  will  be  required  in  their  construction. 
Go  up,  I  am  told,  to  the  Lebanons  of  our  island-  those  immense 
forests  in  the  norlh  of  Scotland-and  there  hew  down  as  many 
trees  as  will  be  required.  From  those,  however,  I  find  we  must 
expect  but  a  limited  supply.  Like  the  famous  Mount  of  old,  they 
are  already  overrun  with  the  axe,  and  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  demand  for  a  few  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon  them  to  a  mere  remnant.  It  is  not  the  original  numbers 
required  (or  sleepers  which  will  effect  this  change,  but  it  is  the 
incessant  demand,  ad  infinitum,  for  timber  to  replace  that 
which  is  already  laid  down,  or  may  be  for  the  future  laid  down 
in  additional  lines.  Look  at  it  how  we  may,  the  state  of  our 
country  at  the  prerjcnt  crisis  prov.  s  that  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  waste  land 
were  not  created  to  be  a  scene  merely  of  unproductive  solitude. 
The  rains  with  which  they  are  refreshed,  and  the  fosteringsun- 
shine  that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  taught  us  that  Provi- 
dence had  designetl  them  to  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  though  Nature  has  been  unable  to  lead 
us  to  comprehend  her  lesson,  so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  has  at  length  compelled  us  to  look  to  thosp  districts 
where  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  can  be  raised  to  meet 
our  increasing  wants.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  plant :  wjjere- 
ever  there  is  a  waste  piece  of  ground,  moor,  or  mountain,  let  it 
be  forthwith  invested  with  trees,  for  every  year,  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  unquestionablybring  with  it  an  additional  demand 
for  timber.  Thus  far  on  the  necessity  of  planting.  Allow  me 
next  to  bring  under  notice  the  sort  of  tree  I  would  recommend 
to  be  planted,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  Address.  That  tree 
is  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  for  introducing  which,  I  had 
the  honour,  along  with  my  brother,  of  receiving  the  Highland 
Society's  prize.  It  is  admirably  fitted,  in  every  respect,  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  uplands  throughout  England.  It  will  grow 
freely  on  all  soils  suitable  for  the  common  Pine;  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepers  it  is  nnrivalled.  Brind- 
ley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  considered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Oak  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  in  the  T^-ansactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  that  he  has  seen  some  of  it 
taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the  roof  of  an  old 
castle,  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel,  and  that  it  was  actually  worked  up  into  new 
furniture,  "Such,"  says  Loudon,  "is  the  durability  of  this 
v/ood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  Birch  is  often  found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  .cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Pine  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." 

Mt  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemew,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  tree  as  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  much  better  ramification  than 
the  Cedar  ;  for,  as  ."-ir  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measure  the  bold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  the  Seats  of  Norfolk  Jand  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England),  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  advantage  had 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  grand  evergreen  trees;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes, 
our  parks  lose  almost  all  that  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  sumraer-tinie.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  of  ihe  leaf ;  bat  were  they  ornamented  with  this 
Pine,  its  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  green  during 
winter,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  winter 
would  be  much  less  observed, and  ourt-ountry  residences  would 
at  all  times  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompaniments 
so  consistent  with  their  character. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  my  thus  venturing  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  matters  of  English  practice.  My  suggestion  as  to 
the  improvement  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
ducing the  Pine  in  que.sticm  is  offered  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  that  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  has  been  always  di^tiDguished  for  its  refined  taste.  I 
am  ready  to  dispose  of  ibe  Highland  Pines  at  the  following 
prices  :— 

Single  Plants,  strong  and  well  rooted  .        .        .    Grf.  each. 

Strong  Plants,  IS  to  '20  inches  high       .        .        .    5s. per  100. 

Strong  Plants,  15  to  18  inches         ....  30s.  p.  1000. 

Smaller-sized  Plants  for  exposed  situations  lOs.  to  i;0.v.  p.  1000. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  Servant. 
TATVfFS  rjRlGOR.  NuasERVAi AN,  Norwich. 


ju    iHiL   uULllVATORS   OF  ROsES. 

RB.  BIRCHAM.  Hedenham  Rosery.  Bungay,  Suf- 
•  folk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  choice  PERPETUAL 
ROSES.  Good  dwarf  plaut.-i,  own  roots,  suitable  for  pot  culture 
or  transplanting  into  the  open  borders. 


Aricie  . 
Aubernon    .        .        .2 

Augustin  Monchelet  ,  2 

Clementine  Seringe    .  3 

,,            juuval       .  1 
Dr.  Marx     .        .        .3 

Due  d'Aumale     .        .  2 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  2 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  2 

Earl  Talbot .         .         .  2 

Fulgorie       .         .         .  1 

Julie  Dupont       .        .  2 

La  Reine  (strong  plants)  7 

Lady  Alice  Peel  .         .  5 

Lady  Fordwich   .        .  1 

Lane     .         ...  3 

Madame  Laffay  .        .  2 

Melanie  Cornu    .         .  2 

Mrs.  Elliot  ...  2 

Prince  de  Galles  .         .  3 

Prudence  Roesea          .  2 

Reine  de  la  Guillotiere  2 

Rivers  (Laffay's)          .  2 
William  Jesse 


2s.  6d. 


BOURBON, 
Acidalie 
Alfred  ....  2 
Anne  Beluze  .  .  2 
Artnosa  .  .  .1 
Ccrese .  .        ,    3 

Crimson  Globe  .  -  2 
Dumont  de  Courset  .  7 
Dubourg  .  .  .  1 
Gloire  de  Rosamene  ,  1 
„  Paris  .  ,  7 
„  Guillotierre  2 
Lilacea  grandiflora  .  2 
Madame  Nerard.  .  1 
Madame  Aubla  .  .  3 
Manteau    de    Jeanne 

d'Arc         .         .         .     3 
Paul  Joseph  .        .     3 

Phoanix  .  .  .2 
Proserpine  .  .  .3 
Uueen  of  Bourbon  .  1 
Souvenir  de  laMalmai- 

son  (strong  plants)  .    7 
Splendens    . 
Thaiffait 


is.  6rf. 


2     6 


Cloth  of  Gold  (Noisette)  strong  plants,  7s,  6d. 
Choice  Roses  selected  from  various  classes:- Dwarf  Stand- 
ards, 1 2s.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  superior  kinds,  18s.;  Standards,  18s. 
per  dozen  ;  do.,  most  superior,  30s. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application.    Plants  gratis, 
*■  to  compensate  fur  distant  carriage.- Hedenham,  Nov.  30. 
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UUsDSl  "^AP^  GARDENINGAND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mji_  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Me  'propolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  N'-blemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  ^^'^  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating: 
ofHorticalt  iral  BiiildiuETS  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
effectual  roa  ^n^r.  He  has  now  macie  such  arrangements  as 
\nll  enable  h  *™  *°  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these 
important  subj  'ccts  ;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him  i  ^""^  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nurse.  7,  near  London. 

TtTtANTED,.  '■'00  YEWS,  6  inchss  high  ;  250  BUCK- 

W. thorns' 1  .  'i-'Othieh;  50  Small  DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS. 
Prices  to  be  seut  to    Wr.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street, 
-Covent  Garden,  Lon  ^'^^^ 


SATURDAY,    iV^OrE375Ei2  30,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE     TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

JHoNBi-Y,  .   Det   2.    Entoini  "JiRical       :        .        .        .  a  p.m. 

T^i^r,      D,C3{H?"I™"«'«1         .       .        .        .  2P„. 

I  Lionean 8  p.bi. 

^^'edkwdat  Dec.  4    Societv  of  Ans     ,        .        .       .  s  p.m. 

Fbidat,        Dec.   G     Bocaoical 8  p.m. 

Wbd.vbsoat  Dec  11     Microscopies  "J       ....  8  p.m. 

Satubday,    Dec.  ii     Royal  Botaiii.-  ...  4  p.m. 

y  We  proceed  to  redeem  out  promise  of  offering 
remarks  upon  the  experimenu's  luade  by  our  cor- 
respondents mth  Potatoes  during  the  past  season  ; 
and  we  commence  with  one  of  shigular  interest  and 
importance  by  iMr.  Grey,  of  Dilst.on,  the  full  parti- 
culars of  which  %vill  be  found  in  another  column. 

It  is  well  known  that  whatever  care  may  be 
bestowed  in  taking  up  a  Potato  crop  in  the  autumn, 
some  tubers  will  remain  in  the  ground  ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  plants  from  such  tubers  are 
extremely  vigorous  when  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  succeeding  spring.  Potato-growers  are 
also  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  prolific  variety  called 
the  Onion  Potato,  which  is  always  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  during  winter.  These,  or 
some  such  facts,  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  set  Potatoes  in  the  autumn 
than  in  the  spring,  and  that  this  sort  of  plant  is 
hardier  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Jlr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  the  experiment  now  pub- 
lished, has  put  this  question  to  the  test ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  trial  was 
made,  we  must  regard  it  as  conclusive  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that 
autumn-planted  crops  gave  a  return  of  1 1 1  loads  per 
acre,  while  the  spring-planted  produced  but  SO  loads, 
although,  with  the  'exception  of  the  season  of  plant- 
ing, all  other  circumstances  were  equal. 

The  circumstances  under  v.'hich  so  enormous  a 
difference  was  obtained,  without  the  expenditure  of 
one  shilling  more  in  the  cost,  are  deserving  most 
careful  investigation.  It  appears  that  the  main 
features  in  Mr.  Grey's  operation  were — 1.  That  the 
Potatoes  were  replanted  as  soon  as  they  were  taken 
up ;  2.  That  a  moderate  quantity  of  but  slightly- 
fermented  dung  was  employed;  and,  3.  That  the 
sets  were  well  covered  in  by  deep  ploughing.  Of 
these  the  two  last  are,  we  imagine,  the  most  im- 
portant; and  they  are  probably  indispensable  to 
success. 

H'hether  or  not  the  Potato  is  reset  as  soon  as  taken 
up,  or  at  a  later  period  in  the  autumn,  is  perhaps  un- 
important; and  therefore  we  should  be  inclined  to 
attach  little  weight  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
getting  land  ready  so  early  as  to  take  an  autumn 
crop  of  Potatoes  directly  after  harvest.  If  they  can- 
not be  planted,  like  Mr.  Grey's,  by  the  20th  Octo- 
ber, they  might,  we  conceive,  be  in  the  ground 
without  risk  a  month  or  five  weeks  later,  in  well- 
drained  land,  without  any  difference  in  the  result. 
Our  reason  for  entertaining  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Potato  undergoes  no  change  during  the  autumn  or 
winter — it  is  only  when  the  spring  returns  that  mis- 
chief is  done  to  the  Potato  seed  by  sprouting  and 
heating  ;  and  it  can  hardly  make  a  difference  in  the 
result  whether  the  Potatoes  to  be  planted  arc  buried 
in  drills  in  the  soil  of  a  field,  or  in  heaps  of  earth  in 
any  other  place.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
experiment  to  be  tried  even  now,  if  the  weather 
remain;!  ii.ild  enough,  by  those  who  have  land  in 
proper  onler,  provided  it  is  light  and  thoroughly 
drained.  It  would,  however,  he  better  now  to  plant 
whole  Potatoes  rather  than  sets. 

The  two  lajit  prucautionH  adopted  by  Mr.  Grey 
may  be  conoidered  togeihcr.  Potatoes  cannot  licar 
fro«t;  the  objection  to  autumn  planting  is  the  sup- 
po»t<l  difficulty  of  preserving  them  Irom  it  with 
cerlainty.  By  a  ulight  addition  of  loose  dung,  and 
bnryini;  them  to  a  sufficient  depth,  .Mr.  Gr(7 
wa«  able  lo  keep  off  the  frost  of  l84:i-4;  and 
therefore  he  miccccdcd.  Hut  it  remains  lo  be  dctcr- 
mincil  whether  the  name  precautions  will  he  suffi- 
cient in  another  winter.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
the  lowest  degree  of  tcmpcranirc  mar  NcwciikIIc 
la«t  winter,  but  wc  find  that  :Kar  London  the  llier- 
moineter  never  «unk  lower  than  U",  and  that  froKt, 
di/l  not  penetrate  the  (jround  theredceijer  than  2  or  ;i 
inchei,    from  to  ulight  an  amount  of  cold  the  means 


employed  by  Mr.  Grey  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
guard  the  Potatoes.  But  would  they  he  equally 
effectual  in  harder  winters  ? 

The  difficulty  of  answering  this  question"  with 
confidence  arises  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  infor- 
mation concerning  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 
Observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  end- 
less ;  on  that  of  the  earth  very  few.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  lay  our  hands  upon  any  in  which  confidence 
can  be  placed,  except  those  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Raith,  and  such  as  have  been  recorded  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  from  the 
former  observations,  that  at  one  foot  below  the  sur- 
face the  thermometer  stood  as  follows. -^1816,  Jan.. 
33°,  Feb.,  33°.7,  Dec,  SS".?;  1S17,  Jan.,  85°.6, 
Feb.,  37°,  Dec,  SS'-S.  (See  "  Theory  of  Horticulture," 
p.  95).  It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  a  covering 
of  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  would  have  proved 
sufficient  in  all  these  months.  Moreover,  loose  soil 
conducts  heat  worse  than  hard  soil,  and  the  loss  of 
heat  would  be  still  further  diminished  by  long  litter 
used  with  it,  so  that  Mr.  Grey's  method  would  pro- 
bably afford  ample  protection  in  such  seasons  as  that 
of  1816  and  1817.  We  should,  indeed,  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  afford  protection  in  any  Enghsh 
winter;  for  at  a  foot  below  the  surface,  in  solid 
ground,  experience  shows  that  the  temperature  in 
'vinter  is  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  above 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  various  persons, 
a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  is  experienced  in  the 
soil.  It  was,  for  instance,  stated  that  during  the 
hard  frost  of  1837-8,  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  28  inches  at  Claremont,  and  at  Liverpool  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  the  former  of  these  places  the  tlierraometer  in  the 
air  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  14°  below  zero,  while  in 
the  latter  it  was  not  less  than  9°  above  zero.  There 
is,  however,  great  reason  to  suppose,  either  that  there 
was  some  error  in  those  observations,  or  that  the  state 
of  the  earth  was  modified  by  unexplained  local  causes. 
For  in  the  very  carefully  conducted  experiments  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  solid 
ground  at  one  foot  below  the  surface  was  never 
actually  frozen  (although  the  thermometer  fell  to 
4i°  below  zero),  the  lowest  range  of  a  thermometer 
buried  one  foot  below  the  surface  having  been  33° ; 
and  it  was  found  by  digging,  that  the  frost  had  only 
penetrated  the  loose  soil  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
9  inches;  a  hard  loam  footpath  10  inches;  the  soil  of 
a  mossy  lawn  5  inches. 

What  experience  we  have  then,  leads  us  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  autumn  planting,  with  the 
precautions  taken  by  Mr.  Grey,  will  not  only  succeed 
in  mild  winters,  but  probably  also  in  our  hardest. 
And  this  conjecture  is  rendered  the  more  plausible 
by  the  well  known  fact,  that  plants,  even  when  frozen, 
are  but  little  injured  if  they  thaw  slowly,  and  in  the 
dark,  which  is  precisely  what  must  happen  to  the 
buried  Potato.  We  would,  therefore,  have  Potato- 
growers  bestir  themselves  and  attend  to  this  matter; 
for  we  presume  they  can  have  no  cbjection  to  change 
their  I5s.  for  a  guinea,  which  was  about  what  hap- 
pened in  Mr.  Grey's  very  important  experitnent. 


Among  the  smaller  class  ,0f  contrivances  which  the 
fondness  for  house-gardening  has  called  into  exist- 
ence, nothing  is  better  in  its  way  than  Mr.  Beck's 
SLATE  POT,  made  by  jointing  together  small  slabs  of 
slate  into  the  capacity  of  a  common  garden-pot.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  at  first  somewhat  expensive,  but, 
like  many  other  expensive  things,  they  are  really 
much  cheaper  than  what  costs  less  money ;  for  they 
cannot  be  worn  out,  and  can  scarcely  be  broken ; 
besides  which,  they  are  much  better  suited  for  sitting- 
rooms  than  common  garden-pots,  whose  porous 
material  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  moist  with- 
out being  wet.  Some  of  the  finest  Roses  and  Pelar- 
goniums that  appeared  at  the  London  Shows  last 
year  were  grown  in  this  kind  of  vessel,  and  every 
one  who  saw  them  must  admit  that  they  were  un- 
surpassed. Slate  pots  possess,  moreover,  the  conve- 
nienceof  being  square,  so  that  they  can  beeasily  packed 
into  any  given  space,  and  of  being  heavy,  which 
prevents  their  being  easily  upset. 

In  short,  they  are  a  prodigious  improvement  upon 
the  garden-pot,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  uti- 
lity, and  we  heartily  recommend  them  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  public,  who  will  not  think 
tlic  worse  of  them  when  they  know  that  their 
fabrication  gives  winter  employment  to  some  very 
worthy  and  {leserving  workmen. 

'I'o  this  we  woidd  add  a  word  of  commendation  in 
favour  of  Mii.  JL.int's  Nhw  Mvaointii  Pot,  maile 
in  ornamented  (jhina,  anil  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mon Hyacinth-glass.  It  has  a  neat  contrivance  for 
fixing  the  wires  r<'r]iiir(;d  to  steady  the  flowering 
spike  and  lejives  of  the  llyiiciiith,  and  pnisentH  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  young  roots  of  this  bulb  irj 
the  riark.  I'o  this  we  may  add,  that  they  arc  better- 
looking  than  the  Hyacinth-glasses  in  common  use. 


ON  PRUNING  FOREST-TREE.S. 

Without  enterini;  into  the  controversv  between  Dr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Billington,  on  their  different  systems 
of  pruning  forest-trees,  I  beg  to  give  what,  according  to 
my  limited  ex-,)erience,  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  system 
of  pruning  trees  which  are  designed  for  timber. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  timber,  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  shortest  time. 
If  the  object  were  simply  to  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, without  having  regard  to  its  quality,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  would  be  best  accomplished  by  judicious 
thinning,  and  in  other  respects  leaving  the  trees  entirely 
to  nature.  For  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  office  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  is  to  elaborate  the  crude  sap  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  form  it  into  cambhtm,  or  proper 
juices,  which  descend  and  form  every  year  a  layer  of  al- 
burnum or  soft  wood  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  down  to  the  root,  which  alburnum 
hardens  into  timber  ;  and  the  longer  the  tree  stands  the 
harder  it  becomes,  from  the  pressure  of  the  successive 
annual  layers.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  tree  loses  an  organ  of  nutrition  in  every  leaf 
that  it  is  deprived  of.  But  it  is  required  that  the  timber 
should  be  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  great  in  quantity  ; 
and  this  treatment  would  not  answer  for  that  purpose  ; 
because  the  best  timber  is  produced  in  the  bole,  and  by 
leaving  a  tree  to  Nature,  the  branches,  where  they  had 
room  to  grow,  would  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  bole, 
which  would  then  most  probably  become  forked  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground.  The  object  of  pruning, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  a  tall,  straight,  and  thick  bole  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible. 

Now,  if  the  growth  of  trees  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  and  the  leaves  per- 
form the  important  functions  attributed  to  them,  I  con- 
ceive that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  end,  two  objects  ought  chietiy 
to  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  to  in- 
crease, as  much  as  a  tree  is  ca- 
pable, the  amount  of  its  foliage, 
and  to  decrease,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  amount  of  wood  in  the 
side-branches.  If  both  these  ob- 
jects could  be  accomplished  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  tbe  same  tree, 
the  foliage  having  little  or  no  wood 
in  the  side-branches  to  support, 
the  timber  in  the  bole  would  rapidly 
increase.  But  since  this  is  impos-' 
sible,  as  these  two  objects  are  in-  ' 
compatible  with  each  other,  and 
cannot  be  both  fully  attained,  the 
best  mode  of  pruning  is  that  which  can  most  nearly 
unite  the  accomplishment  of  both  these  objects,  and 
make  tbe  one  yield  to  the  other  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  method  is  the  best  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  effecting  this;  and,  so  far  as  I  can' judge 
from  the  little  experience  of  it  that  I  have  had,  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it  as  likely  to  prove  successful, 
if  properly  followed  up. 

Commence  pruning  when  the  trees  are  young;  and,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  a  tree,  cut  off  all  the  leaders  but 
the  strongest  and  best  ones,  at  the  second  or  third  bud 
from  their  base  ;  then  cut  off  the  first  side-shoots  below 
these,  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  bud  from  the  main  stem,  the 
next  at  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  so  on,  downwards,  in 
regular  gradation  to  the  bottom  ;  so  that  the  tree  may 
assume  a  conical  shape,  each  side-branch  projecting  a 
little  further  from  the  main  stem  than  the  one  imme- 
diately above  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  directions 
should  in  every  case  be  followed  exactly ;  I  merely  give 
the  principle,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  By  this  mode  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  tree,  instead  of  becoming  large 
and  projecting  far  from  the  stem,  with  perhaps  only  a 
few  leaves  at  their  extremities,  will  be  kept  of  a  mode- 
rate length;  and  small  branches  bearing  leaves  will  be 
greatly  multiplied,  so  that  the  tree  will  be  well  clothed 
with  foliage  nearly  from  the  top  to  the  ground,  and  a 
quick  upright  growth  will  be  produced.  This  pruning 
should  be  repeated  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  required ; 
and  it  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year,  as  the 
branches  to  be  cut  off  will  always  be  small,  and  there- 
foie  small  wonnds  will  be  made  ;  and  time  would  be  lost 
by  delay,  although  the  best  season  is  the  early  part  of 
summer,  soon  after  the  trees  have  completed  the 
growth  of  their  spring-shoots. 

As  the  tree  rises,  the  lower  branches  should  be  suffered 
gradually  to  extend,  which  they  will  be  able  to  do,  if  the 
branches  above  them  are  not  permitted  to  overhang  their 
extremities,  and  the  conical  shape  will  thus  be  preserved, 
and  its  appearance  will  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
figure.  This  system  of  pruning  is  intended  for  deciduous 
trees ;  but  it  may  be  partially  applied  to  evergreens  with 
advantage.  It  is  well  adapted  to  exposed  siluations,  as 
the  leading  shoots  grow  stronger  and  are  better  able  to 
bt:ar  the  exposure,  and  the  closeness  of  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  assists  in  protecting  the  stem  from  the 
chilling  and  drying  influences  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
tree  should  receive  no  other  Kind  of  pruning  than  the 
above,  if  it  were  not  required  that  the  timber  should,  as 
fur  as  possible,  be  uninjured  by  knots.  But  on  this  con- 
sideration only  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  tree  attains 
the  height  of  about  12  or  I.'i  feet,  to  commence  pruning 
away  gradually  the  lower  branches,  by  cutting  off  one 
tier  only  every  year,  smooth  and  close  to  the  stem,  leav- 
ing no  snagH,  but  taking  care  not  to  carry  this  pi'ocesa  too 
fur — iictt  (leiiuding  the  stem  for  more  than  about  half  tbe 
height  of  the  tree.  Wlien  trees  are  intended  for  shelter 
or  u  screen,  the  lower  branches  ought  not,  of  goHrse,  to 
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be  cut  off.  This  metbod  of  pruning  is  not  adapted  to 
trees  intended  for  ornament,  particularly  single  trees, 
where  beauty  is  desired ;  for  Nature,  when  left  to  herself, 
is  usually  caost  picturesque.  But  it  may,  howeier,  with 
advant-^ge  be  modified  for  ornamental  trees,  according  to 
the  taste  and  intentions  of  the  grower.  A  fine  tall  tree, 
■with  a  straight  stem  and  full  of  foliage,  is,  in  many  situ- 
ations, a  beautiful  object,  and  denotes  care  and  culture, 
and  when  retjuired  may  be  rendered  useful.  Whenever 
the  trees  touch  each  other,  thinning  is  required  ;  and  as 
this  is  of  ^^reat  importance,  it  should  on  no  account  be 
neglected A.  Thompson,  Whilehmen. 

PINE-APPLES  AT  KNOWSLEY. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Pines  cut  here 
from  suckers  grown  upon  the  old  plant,  &c.  The 
suckers  are  the  produce  of  plants,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
cut  early  in  1843;  a  good  strong  sucker  has  been  left 
upon  each  plant  for  a  third  fruit,  to  be  produced  next 
year  from  the  same  plant.  The  plants  have  been  grown 
in  pots,  plunged  in  acommon  pit  filled  with  leaves  and 
tan.  The  twins  are  produced  by  allowing  two  suckers 
to  remain  upon  the  old  plant  to  fruit  in  one  pot :. 
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■ — John  Jennings. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Diseases  of  the  Lap.ch. — This  handsome  tree,  as 
well  as  tlie  other  Coniferoe,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
various  insects;  and,  amongst  others,  to  a  species  of 
Coccus,  I  believe;  but  its  economy  requires  to  be  more 
ripidly  investigated  before  the  genus  cun  be  accurately 
determined.  From  the  number  of  communications  I  re- 
ceived in  the  early  part  of  the  year  regarding  these  ia- 
BectSj  I  am  induced  to  enter  upon  their  history,  imper- 
fect as  my  materials  may  be  ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will  lead 
to. the  study  of  these  curious  animals,  and  to  a  raore 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  economy  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  I  doubt  not  they  will  make  their  appearance,  as  I 
never  searched  for  them  unauccessfuUy. 

6 


Towards  the  end  of  last  April,  the  Larch-trees,  as 
they  burst  into  leaf,  were  infested  with  a  disease  some- 
what resembling  the  American  blight,  occasioned  by  a 
little  black  soft  animal  (fig.  7*,  the  underside  highly 
magnified),  the  apex  being  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
short  white  cottony  substance.  These  creatures,  which 
are  exceedingly  like  the  ■various  species  of  Coccus,  or 
rather  of  Aspidiotus,  when  the  scale  is  removed  from 
them,  are  somewhat  orbicular  or  oval,  and  not  larger 
than  a  pin's  head;  they  have  siK  very  small  legs,  and  a 
short  stout  proboscis,  from  wbich  proceeds  a  long  flexible 
setiform  tube  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  was  inserted 
into  the  scales  of  the  bud  ;  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  was 
slightly  conical,  and  exhibited  several  segments,  and 
others  were  less  visible  in  the  region  of  the  trunk  ;  they 
were  either  seated  upon  the  buds,  where  the  leaves  are 
produced,  or  behind  them;  and  close  to  this  animal  were 
clusters  of  minute  eggs  (fig.  2),  amounting  to  30  or  40  in 
each  (fig.  3,  several  magnified);  they  are  attached  by  along- 
ish, excessively  fine  thread,  proceeding  from  oneend  (fig. 4), 
and  are  of  a  yellowish  colouf,  but  often  completely  pow- 
dered over  with  a  fine  lilac  bloom.  At  the  same  time, 
scattered  over  the  leaves  were  minute  black  specks, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  (fig.  5),  but  which,  under 
a  lens,  proved  to  be  black  insects,  which  I  suspected  at 
the  time  were  bred  from  the  eggs  ;  and  this  opinion  was 


strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  as  their  numbers  increased, 
the  clusters  of  eggs  became  emptied  of  their  contents. 
They  moved  about  freely  at  first,  but  when  they  had 
fixed  upon  a  leaf,  their  fine  rostrum  was  at  once  in- 
serted into  it,  and  from  that  time  they  appeared  to  rest 
in  a  dormant  state  ;  some  were  not  unfrequently  lying 
on  their  backs- — others,  small  as  they  were,  had  cast 
their  skins,  whicli  were  either  adhering  to  their  tails,  or 
sti:ck  to  the  leaf  at  a  short  distance  ofi'.  Under  a 
microscope,  these  bhjck  atoms  exhibit  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance to  their  female  parent,  if  such  the  Coccus  be  ; 
they  are  elliptical,  and  have  large  black  heads,  with  two 
sliort  stout anfennse  ;  the  two  basal  joints  are  large,  the 
remainder  tapering  ;  the  thoracic  segments  are  distinclly 
visible,  and  furnished  with  sis  short  legs  ;  there  are  four 
rows  of  minute  tubercles  down  the  back,  and  the  lateral 
margins  are  likewise  tuberculated  (fig.  6). 

In  the  beginning  of  June  I  observed  these  young  ani- 
mals had  spread  themselves  over  the  leaves  of  the  Larch- 
trees,  and  were  beginning  to  be  clothed  with  a  cottony 
substance.  Here  my  observations  were  interrupted,  for 
I  returned  to  London,  and  the  twigs  I  took  with  me  did 
not  remain  fresh  long  enough  to  throw  any  more  light 
upon  their  economy. 

The-e  animals  seem  to  form  a  conne.clinglink  between 
the  Scale  insects  (Coccus  and  Aspidiotus),  and  the 
genus  Eriosoma,  which  unites  them  tu  the  Aphides  or 
Plant-lice.  What  I  take  to  be  the  female  agrees  very 
well  in  structure  with  the  Cocci ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a 
ecale,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  beneath  the  mother, 
being  too  large  to  occupy  such  a  position,  but  on  one  side 
of  Iier,  and  most  curiously  attached  by  a  pedicel  to  each; 
and  here  another  question  arises  :  Ars  these  lleshy  fe- 
males the  authors  or  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  eggs  ? 
for  it  is  possible  the  female  eggs  might  have  been  laid  the 
previous  autumn,  and  that  the  inmates  had  hatched  and 
assumed  their  present  form  before  the  minute  black  ones 
made  theii'  appearance  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 
The  young,  if  I  be  correct,  are  not  like  the  generality  of 
Cocci,  having  no  setiform  tails,  still  they  are  not  very 
different  in  form  from  the  Coccus  (Trechocorys)  Ado- 
nidum,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  the  Adelges  laricis 
of  Vallot,  but  I  think  not.  Most  of  these  doubts  would 
be  set  at  r^st  by  detecting  the  adult  males,  which  are 
probably  winged. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  freeing  the  Larch- 
trees  from  these  and  similar  insects,  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  suggest  any  tliat  could  he  applied  until  the 
foliage  has  fallen  ;  for  whilst  the  leaves  remain,  the  same 
difiiculties  would  present  themselves  as  in  the  bristly 
Pines,  where  scrubbing  and  painting  the  branches  can- 
not be  resorted  to,  as  in  fruit-trees,  &.C.  Such,  hocveverj 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Larch  after  it  is  deprived  of  its 
foliage,  when  any  application  may  be  tried,  should  it  be 
found  expedient;  and  perhaps  none  is  more  simple  or 
better  than  brushing  on  a  good  coating  of  lime  or  clay, 
or  both  mixed,  which  would  render  the  trees  less  un- 
sightly. Such  a  process,  if  persevered  in,  would  certainly 
destroy  the  delicate  eggs  we  have  described,  wherever  the 
brush  reached  them,  and  the  coating,  when  it  dried, 
would  prevent  any  of  the  young  broods  from  piercing  the 
buds  ;  it  would,  however,  be  a  tiresome  mode  if  well  per- 
formed, and  not  feasible  in  an  extensive  plantation, 
— Ruricola. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.— No.  VII. 

It  was  remarked  in  a  former  Number,  that  there  are 
two  great  divisions  of  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  developed.  In  the 
one  they  are  external ;  in  the  other  contained  in  little 
sacs.  There  is,  however,  a  small  group,  which  though 
at  first  sight  related  to  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as  the 
fructification  is,  according  to  the  letter,  internal,  are  really 
more  nearly  related  to  the  former.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
reproductive  bodias  are  truly  spores,  though  produced 
within  a  sac,  the  vesicle  which  surrounds  tU,em  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  veil,  and  indeed  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  matrix.  The  structure  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a  very  pretty  species  of  mould 
figured  by  Corda,  in  which  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  so 

soon  as  the  vesi- 
cle is  removed, 
there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  it 
from'  the  spori- 
ferous  moulds  ; 
and  a  strong 
proof  of  this  js 
afforded  by  the 
fact  that  in  more 
than  one  instance 
the  early  and 
mature  plant 
have  been  as- 
signed to  differ- 
2  4  5  ent  genera,  and 

Acrostalagmus  cinnabartnus.  1.  A  patch,  the  where  this  has 
natural  size.  2.  Plants  very  highly  magni-  jjqj;  been  the 
fied.    3.  A  portion  of  the  fructilication  still  i    i      v,f 

more  magniJied.  4,  5.  Spores  plunged  in  pe-  case,mucnaonDC 
latinous  heads.  C.  A  point  of  a  branch  with  has  existed  as  to 
two  spores  remaining  upon  it.  the  realstructure 

of  the  fruit,  because  the  outer  vesicle  is  extremely  fuga- 
cious, and  the  spores  remain  for  a  long  time  attached  to 
the  internal  vesicle. 

Another  curious  point  is,  that  as  in  the  Mushrooms, 
the  same  spicule  has  been  observed  to  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  spores,  so  in  the  plant  now  figured,  one  spore  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe  fulls  off,  and  makes  room  for  another, 
the  whole  being  retained  within  the  globular  sac  till  its 
rupture. 


To  this  group  belong  a  portion  of  the  FuD.gi  known 
under  the  name  of  moulds.  That  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  bread  aflbrds  a  familiar  example.  They  are 
produced  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  when  tViey  establiah 
themselves  on  a  tender  juicy  matrix,  are  very  destruc- 
tive. The  moat  common,  perhaps,  is  M  ocor  mucedoj 
which  abounds  on  fruit  and  substances  containing  fecula 
or  sugar.  The  spores  are  at  first  interna'. ;  but  the  outer 
vesicle  soon  bursts,  leaving  a  little  frill  at  the  base,  and 
after  the  spores  are  washed  off,  a  clavate  columella  is 
seen,  on  which  they  were  at  first  generated.  I 


Mucor  Mucedo,  L. 

Considered  as  the  causes  of  disease,  the  Mucors  and 
allied  genera  are  destructive  to  fruits,  or  very  succulent 
parts  only,  as  they  require  abundant  nutriment.  They 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  seen  forming  juicy  masses 
upon  the  wood  of  shrubs  which  have  been  cut  off  after  a 
hard  winter;  and  though  in  such  cases  new  shoots  are 
not  sent  up  so  vigorously  as  usual,  this  may  arise  not 
from  any  evil  influence  of  the  mould,  but  from  the  loss 
of  the  sap  which  should  have  nourished  the  shoots.  It  is,, 
however,  to  fruits  principally  that  they  are  injurious, 
and  any  slight  wound  from  insects  or  cracks  arising 
from  a  too  copious  supply  of  water  after  a  few  dry  days, 
affords  a  matrix  of  which  they  soon  avail  themselves.  Mr. 
liassall  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the, 
decay  of  fruit,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  moulds,: 
but  attention  will  be  pointed  to  these  when  we  come 
to  that  group  to  which  more  especially  they  belong.  The 
species  now  under  consideration  seldom  appears  except 
where  there  has  been  some  previous  injury  exposing  the 
soft  cellular  substance,  though  they  spread  like  wildfire 
as  soon  as  they  are  once  established,  as  may  often  be' 
seen  in  autumn  in  large  Gourds  and  Cucumbers,  which 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  species  so  minute,  that  the 
heads  are  scarcely  visible  except  under  a  lens.  They 
afford  very  pretty  objects  for  a  microscope  of  small  mag- 
nifying power  ;  indeed,  few  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
branched  mould,  which  so  often  destroys  woodland! 
Mushrooms;  and  the  purple-fruited  species,  which  some- 
times grows  on  Pears,  is  scarcely  less  splendid  thanaplume 
studded  with  amethysts. — M.  J.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Bolanical  Lectitre  at  Shoreditch  Church. — This  lee-; 
ture,  of  which  inquiry  is  made  by  your  correspondent. 
"  T.G.H.,"  was  established  in  consequence  of  a  fund 
being  left  for  the  purpose  by  Thomas  Fairchild,  a  dis-^ 
tinguished  market-gardener  of  the  last  century..  He  was' 
one  of  the  iQ'ff  cultivators  of  the  soil,  living  during  his 
period,  that  combined  science  with  practice.  He  raude; 
experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  appeared 
in  the'''  Philosophical  Transactions'*  for  1724,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  "  City  Gardener,"  published  in  1722,  as, 
well  as  of  various  communications  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Bradley.  He  died  in  1729,  at  Boston,: 
where  he  cultivated  a  vineyard,  almost  the  latest  on! 
record,  and  bequeathed  money  to  trustees  for  insuiiog 
the  delivery,  of  a  lecture  on  Whit-Tuesday  annually,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  The  subject 
must  be  either  "  The  wonderful  Works  of  God  in  the 
Creation;"  or '*  The  Certainty  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  proved  by  the  certain  changes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  parts  of  the  Creation."  It  is  well  known  as  the 
Fairchild  Lecture,  but  whether  it  continues  to  be  deli- 
vered, as  it  undoubtedly  ought,  I  cannot  say- — G.  W.. 
Johnson, 

The  Straivherry. — The  following  is  the  result  of  a  few 
observations  on  this  plant,  in  the  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  from  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  an 
easily-understood  method  of  cultivation  may  be  success- 
fully adopted.  If  you  examine  a  Strawberry-plant,  or 
runner,  iu  October,  it  will  be  found  to  have  produced 
several  straight  and  succulent  roots  springing  from  a 
bulb-lik©  hard  but  succulent  stem,  and  several  leaves, 
more  or  less  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant.  In  the  axil  of  each  of  these  leaves  a  bud  is 
formed,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  gardeners  that' 
the  fruit  is  produced  directly  from  these  buds.  This  is, 
I  think,  an  error  ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  the 
blossoms  are  produced  from  the  crown  of  the  oftset  or 
runner,  and  I  have  seldom  found  any  strong,  healthy 
blooms  on  these  crowns  after  the  first  year  of  bearing. 
The  runner  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  perfect  plant,  | 
that  will,  if  placed  under  favourable  circumstances,  very 
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seldom  fail  to  produce  fruit  ia  perfection  the  iollowiag 
year.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  following,  it" 
the  same  plant  is  again  examined,  the  buds  that  were 
observed  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  will  be  found  to  have 
produced  a  few  leaves,  and  blossoms  will  be  perceived  at 
the  crown  of  the  runner  ;  during  the  time  that  it  is  per- 
fecting its  fruitj  the  buds  before  mentioned  will  in  one 
part  be  formed  into  runners  whose  sarmentum  will  have 
removed  them  to  a  distance,  whilst  the  other  part  of 
them  will  be  formed  into  ofFdets,  which  are  closely 
attached  to  the  parent  stem.  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  the  same  time  the  offsets  are  producing 
leaves,  that  roots  are  also  formed  which  strilce  into  the 
soil,  and  those  that  are  nearest  the  surface  will  be  ob- 
served to  produce  longer  roots  than  those  that  are  a  little 
elevated  above  the  suii,  but  they  are  distinctly  visible  in 
all.  The  crown  of  the  original  plant  wilt,  during  this 
time,  be  consider-ibly  elongated,  and  the  roots  proceed- 
ing from  it  will  be  found  to  have  become  ligneous  and 
fibrous,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  From  this,  the 
original  crown,  as  before  stated,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
no  fruit  worth  notice  is  afterwards  produced.  Having 
now  brought  the  examination  down  to  September  or 
October  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  first 
ranner  was  examined,  we  have  next  to  look  into  the 
state  of  the  plant  in  the  following  year.  The  runners, 
having  taken  root  at  a  distance,  will  require  no  particular 
notice,  as  they  will  be  in  the  same  state  tbat  the  single 
runner  was  at  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  we  commenced  our  observations;  but  we  shall  find 
the  offsets  under  very  different  circamstances.  Each 
offset  has  become  a  perfect  plant,  with  leaves  and  roots, 
and  is  qualified  to  produce  fruit;  which  it  would  no 
doubt  do,  were  it  not  prevented  by  want  of  space  in 
which  it  might  develope  itself.  I  have  counted  36  off- 
sets upon  one  Strawberry-plant,  at  this  period  of  its 
growth  ;  now,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  offsets  and  runners  will,  after  this  time,  annually 
produce  its  runners  and  offsets,  until  the  bed  becomes  a 
dense  mass  of  unproductive  plants  from  the  want  of 
space,  and  from  being  deprived  of  sun  and  air,  so  neces- 
sary for  forming  and  elaborating  the  sap  for  the  produc- 
tion of  frnic. —  JV.  Darke^  335,  Coventry-road,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Bees. — In  consequence  of  reading  Mr.  Pettlgrew's 
Articles  on  Bees.  I  vras  induced  to  make  a  large  hive,  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  13  inches  in  depth,  on  the  13th 
of  May  last.  I  placed  a  good  first  swarm  in  this  hive, 
and  on  the  2i?th  of  the  same  mouth  I  put  a  second 
swarm  into  one  of  Mr.  Golding's  hives.  Both  swarms 
worked  well  until  September,  when  I  removed  the  bees 
from  both  hives  and  took  the  honey.  The  large  hive, 
from  which  I  was  led  to  expect  so  much,  yielded  me 
10  lbs.  of  honey,  and  the  small  one,  from  which  I  ex- 
pected but  little,  gave  me  12  lbs.  What  might  have  been 
the  result  had  1  waited  until  another  season  I  cannot 
tell  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
hives  are  much  too  large  for  a  locality  like  this,  where 
the  honey-gathering  season  is  of  short  duration.  So 
much  time  is  necessarily  spent  in  furnishing  these  hives 
with  combs,  that  but  little  is  left  for  storing  them  with 
honey. — Thomas  JBuckland,  Reigate, 

Covering  for  Frames. — About  a  month  or  two  ago  I 
prepared  the  coverings  of  some  frames  with  the  varnish  de- 
scribed by  *•  Devoniensis  "  at  p.  301 ,  1843,  and  again  at 
p.  392,  IS-l-l.  I  gave  them  two  coals,  allowing  the  first 
coat  to  get  quite  dry  before  the  second  was  put  on — (it 
did  not  dry  so  quickly  as  I  anticipated) ;  after  the  cover 
ings  were  finished  they  were  very  transparent  and  almost 
colourless,  and  they  remained  so  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  1  perceived  that  they  had  become  quite  yellow; 
they  were  not  in  use,  but  were  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy 
place  ;  others  which  were  varnished  a  few  days  before 
and  which  are  in  use,  remain  as  transparent  and  colour- 
less as  when  first  done.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this  change,  and  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  restoring  them  to  their  original  state  ?  — 
Y.  v.  v.  [Perhaps  "Devoniensis"  will  be  so  good  as 
answer  ibis.] 

Toiler's  Guano. — I  Lave  this  year  tried  Potter's 
guano,  which  I  have  found  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
character  which  it  receives.  I  u=ed  it  for  annuals,  at  the 
ratt:  of  G  oz,  to  the  square  yard  ;  the  flowers  were  both 
larger,  and  remained  longer  in  beauty  than  any  1  have 
seen  thia  season.  The  annuals  were  sown  on  a  border 
where  Gooseberry  t'Ces  had  grown  fur  several  years  ;  it 
bad  not  had  any  manure  given  it  for  two  years.  1  have 
kho  used  Potter's  guano  for  Onionn,  at  the  same  rate,  and 
the  rc^ult  was  quite  equal  to  that  from  old  horse 
manure,  but  not  better.  For  flowers  I  consider  it  far 
superior  to  any  manure  I  have  tried. — C.  J.  Perry, 
Jiandiwortft. 

Flant'tng   I'ruit-trees This    spring    I   limed    three 

newly. planted  standard  Apple-trees,  having  previously 
cat  anay,  cio«e  in,  two-thirds  of  the  hhoola,  applying 
Fortjth's  plaster  to  the  wounds  in  a  careieBs  way.  'I'he 
dry  spring  has  much  damaged  new-planted  trees  ;  thcBC 
three  Apple-tre«s  have,  however,  made  splendid  HliootH, 
The  bteioB  have  grown  very  much,  and  the  bark  the  most 
smooth,  clean,  and  shining  that  can  be  conceived.  Tliey 
bad  one  waihing  only.  The  other  trccH  Hi/nilarly  tri:jitcd 
but  not  limed  are  very  inferior  in  appearance,  ulthout;h 
standing  with  them.  1  applied  turpentine  to  one  which 
was  cotered  with  the  while  blight,  brought  from  the 
nursery.  It  kilted  the  blight  where  it  went,  but  burned 
the  tree,  or  something  like  it.  Would  a  weak  solution 
answer?— J/,  fj.  [No.  Spirits  of  tar  are  the  best 
remedy  for  American  blight.] 

JriBtPlUiu — 'i'herc  arc  few  things  in  gardens  thut 
gife  more  pleasure  to  the  cjethuu  adiveroity  in  the  play 


of  water,  more  especially  on  a  hot  sultry  day,  when  it 
contributes  to  cool  the  air,  as  well  as  enliven  the  pros- 
pect. Whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  jet,  the  dis- 
charge of  water  is  always  the  same,  provided  that  the 
ajutage  and  the  altitude  of  the  reservoir  be  the  same. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  equal  pressure  of 
fluids  in  all  directions.  Water  spouting  from  a  small 
ajutage  has  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  it  to  the  same 
height  as  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  but  it  never  attains 
entirely  this  height,  being  prevented  by  various  concur- 
ring causes  : — 1st,  Friction  in  the  tubes;  2d,  Friction 
against  the  circuQiference  of  the  aperture;  3d,  The  re- 
sistance of  the  air  j  its  weight  obstructs  the  rising  co- 
lumn. Thus  the  Emperor  Fountain,  lately  erected  at 
Chatsworth,  with  a  fall  of  381  feet,  only  raises  a  jet  267 
feet  in  height.  The  above  causes  account  for  the  loss  ;  as 
all  are  aware  if  a  pipe  were  laid  to  a  corresponding 
height,  the  column  of  water  would  then  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  place  from  whence  it  was  supplied.  In  order  to 
make  large  jets  rise  higher  tlian  small  ones,  the  conduit- 
pipe  must  be  large  enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  supply  them.  History  informs  us  tiiat  the 
ancients  were  far  before  us  in  this  delightful  ornament. 
Greek  cities  were  adorned  by  them ;  in  Corinth  there 
were  several  ;  in  Ronoe,  Frontenus  was  employed  in 
erecting  fountains  ;  Pompeii  had  many,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day.  The  Fountain  of  Trevi,  and  the 
Pauline  Fountain  at  San  Pietro,  in  Montono,  are  immense 
piles  of  architecture.  Italy  has  employed  all  her  talent 
in  designs  for  this  purpose,  and  Paris  has  many — we  may 
call  it  the  City  of  Fountains  ;  but  London,  although 
well  supplied  with  water,  is  almost  destitute  of  this  or- 
nament. However,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  a  growing 
taste  for  them  in  the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  decorating 
their  flower-gardens,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  Government, 
for  placing  them  in  the  public  parts  of  the  metropolis.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that  it  would  add  much  to  the 
cleanliness  of  this  vast  city  if  one  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  where  there  is  space.  I  hail  the 
present  day  as  one  of  great  improvement  in  this  parti- 
cular. Mr.  Roe,  in  the  Strand,  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  I  trust  he  will  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. He  has  also  improved  the  tiydraulic  Ram,  by 
which  he  can  raise  water  from  a  fall  of  10  feet  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  without  labour.  The  following  area 
few  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Europe  : — 

The  Emperor,  at  Chatsworth,  height  of  jet  .  20/  feet 
Wilhemlicehe  Fountain  in  Hesse  Cassel  .  igo 
Fountain  St.  Cloud  .  ,  .160 
Peterhoff,  Russia  .  ,  .  ,120 
The  Old  Chatsworth  .  ,  .94 
Versailles  .  .  .  .  .90 
* 

Jointing  Earthenware  Pipes, — I  see  by  the  Chronicle^ 
that  many  of  your  correspondents  are  inquiring  for  a 
mode  of  cementing  earthen  pipes  for  conducting  hot 
water.  I  have  never  used  any  such  myself,  but  if  some 
of  them  would  try  the  following,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
tried,  probably  it  might  answer  their  purpose  ;  in  which 
case  I  trust  they  will  make  known  the  result  to  the 
public.  I  have  seen  it  used  by  potters,  where  pots  have 
cracked  in  the  kiln,  and  afterwards  have  found  them  to 
be  quite  sound  and  useful.  Take  one  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
nearly  two  pints  of  buttermilk,  mis  the  milks,  and  put 
them  on  a  slow  fire  till  they  turn  into  curds  ;  then  strain 
them  and  save  the  curds.  Previously  get  some  good 
roche  lime,  pound  it  fine,  and  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Mis  the  lime  with  the  curd  well,  until  it  is  tough,  and 
then  lute  the  joints  well  with  it;  the  pipes  should  be 
dry  when  the  cement  is  applied.  It  will  be  sufficiently 
hard  in  a  few  hours,  and  will  not,  I  think,  be  afl'ected  by 
hot  water.  More  cement  than  can  be  used  in  half-an- 
hour  ought  not  to  be  mixed  at  a  time,  as  it  will  get  so 
hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  It  may  be  coloured,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  a  little  Spanish  brown. — /.  Lyons. 

Fuchsias. — Observing  in  a  late  Chronicle  the  state- 
ment of  "  A.  C."  respecting  the  keeping  of  strong  shoots 
of  Fuchsias  among  powdered  charcoal  through  the  win- 
ter, has  induced  me  to  mention  the  following  plan,  which 
I  tried  last  year  with  success.  On  the  20th  of  Nov., 
when  I  cut  down  the  Fuchsias  in  the  shrubberies,  I 
selected  the  strongest  slioots,  and^making  them  into  cut- 
tings, planted  them  into  the  open  border,  in  rows  aboat 
1  foot  apart.  The  plrtuts  stood  about  3  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  were  covered  over  with  fresh  leaves  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  The  leaves  were  removed  in  the  month  of 
March;  and  at  tbat  time  the  buds  on  the  Fuchsias  were 
breakiug.  1  took  up  one  or  two  of  the  plants,  which  I 
found  had  made  fibres  about  2  inches  in  lengtb.  I  put 
in  900  cuttings  in  this  same  way,  and  out  of  the  SJOO 
dbiut  880  struck  roots  and  flowered  well  through  the 
summer.  Another  plan  i«  to  tie  them  up  into  bunches,  ; 
and  placing  them  below  a  Laurel  bush,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  thera  from  fro&t,  to  make  them  into  cuttings 
in  spring,  and  plant  them  then  ;  but  they  flower  much 
earlier  when  put  in  in  November,  About  the  place 
wlierc  I  reside,  there  are  some  thousands  of  Fuchsias  in 
the  uhrubbcries.  When  1  cut  them  down  hist  year,  1 
dug  into  the  ground  some  of  the  branches,  which  struck 
ruot  next  spring,  and  set  up  young  bhoots.  They  grow 
here  as  freely  as  Willows.— ^K.  C,  Forfarshire. 

Fi.ih. ponds. — In  answer  to  *'  E.  W.  M."  (i).  784,) 
rebpecting  these,  1  beg  to  quote  the  oi)inion  of  Sailer 
— a  good  angler,  and  a  per.soti  who  beems  to  have 
studied  the  nature  of  fishes.  lie  Buys,  "  It  is  impro))er 
to  plant  trees  cIokc  to  a  fish-pond,  because  when  the 
leaven  full  they  rot,  and  make  tlie  water  unclean,  and 
conBcqncntly  injurlouH  to  the  fish."  TIjchk  remarks 
"pp'y  more  [nirticuhirly  t<»  htcws  or  srnnll  ponds  :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  tlic  jjonds  are  large,  and  h^ivc  a  good  sti  earn 
running  through  them,  Ihu  trees,  1  coucuivc,  would  be 


beneficial,  on  account  of  insects  dropping  from  them 
into  the  water,  and  serving  as  food  for  the  fish. — A 
Reader, 

morphology.— The  recommendation  of  "  A  Gardeners' 
Wife"  to  be  careful,  is  one  vrhich  will  apply  to  every 
person,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  ; — for 
instance,  too  much  care  and  study  can  hardly  be  be- 
stowed, before  forming  an  opinion  which  is  adverse  to 
the  plain  truths  of  Morphology.  It  is  true  that  opposi- 
tion, like  the  fiery  furnace,  will  serve  to  refine  it,  and 
separate  its  dross ;  but  it  is  not  so  apparent  that  those 
who  condemn,  without  giving  it  a  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced examination,  are  altogether  blameless.  "When 
this  lady  can  spare  time  from  her  domestic  engagements, 
to  give  this  subject  such  a  consideration,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  her  opposition  to  it  will  cease ; '  and,  intimately  con- 
nected as  she  is  with  the  profession  of  gardening,  per- 
haps no  study,  apart  from  her  own  peculiar  province, 
would  present  an  equally  engaging  field  for  the  exercise 
of  her  mental  faculties.  With  respect  to  the  Achimenes, 
she  will  then,  perhaps,  distinguish  between  expressions 
which  respectively  relate  to  proximate  and  ultimate 
results.  I  may  mention,  that  in  as  far  as  I  have 
meddled  with  this  subject,  I  have  sought  rather  to  excite 
inquiry,  than  to  make  converts;  and  I  am  happy  to  find 
tbat  this  object  has  been  realised. —  T.  Moore. 

The  Golden  Pippin. — From  several  statements  in  the 
Chronicle,  it  would  appear  that  an  opinion  generally 
prevails,  that  the  Golden  Pippin  cannot  now  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  country.  This  arose,  I  believe,  from 
a  speculative  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Knight,  that 
this  variety  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  It  has  like- 
wise been  stated  that  "  repeated  attempts  have  not  been 
wanting  by  planters  to  substitute  these  old  fruits  as 
orchard-trees  again,  but  all  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful." I  have  known  the  Golden  Pippin  for  these  40 
years,  and  can  safely  aver  that  I  have  seen  as  few  symp- 
toms of  decay  about  it,  as  about  any  other  fine  variety  of 
the  Apple  whatever,  when  under  proper  treatment.  The 
first  Golden  Pippins  which  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
were  growing  in  Castlestead's  garden,  Dalkeith  Park, 
then  celebrated  for  its  Golden  Pippins  and  May  Duke 
Cherries  ;  the  trees  were  trained  against  a  stone  wall 
which  was  10  feet  in  height,  and  each  tree  covered  a 
space  of  30  feet  in  lengtb.  I  can  well  remember  the 
excellency  of  the  fruit,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
appearance  of  decay  or  canker  about  the  trees  ;  the 
soil  was  light,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  and  the  subsoil 
was  a  bed  of  gravel.  About  22  years  ago,  an  old 
Golden  Pippin  tree  was  blown  down  in  the  cottage 
garden.  Nonsuch  Park.  I  was  directed  by  my  employer 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  few  grafts  of  it,  as  he  was 
desiroLis  that  so  good  an  Apple  should  be  preserved  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  went  and  found  that  the  stem 
was,  indeed,  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  ;  the  top  had 
already  been  cut  into  faggots,  and  was  piled  on  the 
wood-stack,  to  the  top  of  which  I  had  to  scramble.  It 
v/as  with  great  difficulty  that  a  few  grafts  could  be  got, 
the  young  wood  not  being  above  half  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  scions  were  grafted  on  Crab  stocks,  and  did  well. 
The  young  trees  were,  after  two  years'  growth,  all  given 
away,  except  one,  which  was  planted  in  an  open,  un- 
sheltered situation,  in  a  very  stiff  soil ;  the  subsoil  was 
a  strong  clay.  The  ground  had,  however,  previously 
been  well  drained,  and  has,  ever  since  the  tree  was 
planted,  been  under  a  course  of  vegetable  culture.  How 
those  trees  which  were  given  away  may  have  succeeded 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  one  which  was  retained  has  done 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  now  a  fine  healthy  spreading 
tree,  with  not  the  least  symptom  of  canker  about  it, 
freely  producing  fruit,  which  is  sound,  and  without  blemisbj 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  with  an  abundance  of  spots  or 
freckles  of  a  russet  tinge.  That  this  is  the  true  old 
or  original  Golden  Pippin,  I  have  little  doubt ;  the  tree 
from  which  the  scions  were  taken,  to  Judge  from  the  size 
of  the  trunk,  must  at  least  have  been  60  years  of  age, 
and  I  believe  that  the  varieties  of  the  Golden  Pippin 
which  we  now  possess  have  been  obtained  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  80  years  ago.  Now,  if  a  scion  taken  from 
a  tree  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  can,  by  grafting  it  upon 
a  proper  stock,  and  growing  it  in  a  suitable  soil,  be  so 
invigorated  that  it  increases  yearly  in  size,  health,  and 
luxuriance,  producing  fine  crops  during  the  greater  part 
of  22  years,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose,  that  under 
the  same  circumstances  it  may  be  continued  to  a  much 
longer  period,  and  that  it  may  be  renewed  and  continued 
indefinitely  ?  I  have  seen  the  Downton  Pippin  in  such 
a  state  of  disease  and  canker  that  it  was  taken  up  and 
thrown  away  as  worthless,  and  after  lying  about  for  a 
week,  when  replanted  in  a  difl'erei'it  soil  and  situation,  it 
has  become  healthy,  divested  itself  of  all  appearance  of 
canker,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  Old 
Nonpareil,  too,  I  have  known  to  be  so  much  diseased, 
that  out  of  a  bushel  of  fruit  scarcely  six  Apples  have 
been  worth  preserving  for  dessert  ;  but  by  trenching  and 
renewing  the  soil,  and  properly  pruning  the  tree,  it  has 
80  far  recovered,  that  latterly,  and  this  year  more  par- 
ticularly, it  has  boinc  as  fine  fruit  as  1  have  ever  seen. 
Again,  Apple  trees,  apparently  in  the  last  stuge  of  decay, 
have  by  being  grafted  with  sorts  that  are  coarser  feeders, 
having  stronger  orguus  of  digestion,  had  their  enfeebled 
stems  overlaid  with  new  and  healthy  wood,  the  bark  has 
become  clean,  and  all  appearance  of  disease  lias  vanished, 
Uut  when  we  tuke  into  consideration  the  way  in  which 
orclmrdti  liave  generally  been  munjiged,  the  too  frequent 
neglect  of  judicious  jiruniiig,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
hausting crops  with  no  return  of  restorative  nutriment 
to  the  hoil,  with  occasional  ungenial  seasons,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Mosh,  Lichens,  canker,  and  other  debili- 
tating cuusea  soon  reader  the  Gulden  Pippin  uud  other 
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fine  varieties  of  the  Apple  unsuitable  and  unprofitable  as 
orchard  Apples.  From  these  facts,  may  we  not  safely 
conclude,  that  the  decay  of  the  Golden  Pippin  in  our 
orchards  proceeds  from  other  causes  rather  than  from 
the  variety  being  in  the  last  stage  of  decay? — James  Fal- 
coner^ Cheam. 

The  Tom-tit. — If  we  succeeded,  as  '*  Dodman  "  (p. 
766)  wishes,  in  extirpating  this,  which  he  terms  "a  gar- 
den enemy,"  because  it  eats  one  or  two  choice  Pears, 
which  were  left  unprotected  by  a  gauze  bag,  or  some 
other  simple  contrivance,  I  fear  w;;  would  be  clearing 
a  way  for  whole  legions  of  real  enemies,  that  would  not 
only  destroy  a  little  fruit,  but  the  tree  itself !  for,  what 
bird  works  with  more  assiduity  in  the  destruction  of 
insects  and  larvee  of  every  description,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, than  the  tom-tit  ?  Only  watch  him  peeping  ioto 
every  crevice,  and  multiply  the  thousands  of  destructive 
insects  which  he  in  one  day  destroys  by  the  thousands 
they  would  have  generated  to  ravage  our  gardens  during 
the  next  season  !  and  I  think  it  will  make  "  Dodman," 
or  any  other  lover  of  birds  and  gardens,  think  twice  be- 
fore they  killed  one  tom-tit  ;  and  lead  him  to  preserve 
the  tit-mouse  as  one  of  his  best  friends.  Fond  as  I  am 
of  birds,  I  can  say  little  in  defence  of  the  bulfinch, 
knowing  something  of  his  operations  upon  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  Gooseberry  trees  ;  but  viewing,  os  I  do,  nature  as  a 
great  chain  in  which  the  most  minute  creatures  form  a 
link,  the  destruction  of  one  family  would  cause  a  confu- 
sion, all  having  a  special  duty  to  perform  ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  that  assigned  to  the  bulfinch  is  a  most  important 
cue.  Should  "  Dodman ''  not  consider  the  soul-enliven- 
ing music  of  the  blackbird  in  our  groves,  sufficient  to 
repay  him  for  the  little  fruit  they  destroy,  then  must  the 
rural  walks  of  bis  neighbourhood  lose  their  greatest 
charm,  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  of  nature's  har- 
mony.— A  Lover  of  Birds,  The  Aviaries,  Cheltenham. 
The  Blue  Tom-tit. — Your  correspondent  '*  Dodman" 
may  very  easily  rid  himself  of  the  presence  of  this  de- 
structive ravager  among  the  fruit  gardens,  by  a  little 
artifice.  He  wilt  require  about  three  double  trap-cages, 
such  as  are  sold  by  bird-fanciers  and  wire-workers.  In 
the  lower  part  of  each  cage,  place  a  Blue  Tit  as  a  call- 
bird,  and  bait  the  upper  part  with  bruised  hemp-seed, 
and  a  morsel  of  suet,  or  a  meal-worm,  pinned  down  on 
the  moveable  perch,  which  is  supported  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  spring-wire  which  forms  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  cage.  In  less  than  a  week,  nearly  every  depredator 
may  be  secured. —  William  Kiddj  New  Road,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Covering  for  Frames. — Seeing  several  complaints  in 
the  Chronicle  about  Whitney's  composition  for  covering 
frames  rotting  the  cotton,  I  beg  to  mention  that  I 
glazed  some  covers  of  hot-beds  here  this  spring,  with  a 
composition  of  my  own,  which  I  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  quite  well,  and  to  admit  light  nearly  equal  to 
glass.  After  having  stretched  the  cotton  {very  open 
coarse  cotton)  on  the  frames  by  means  of  small  sprigs 
or  tacks,  I  put  on  the  composition  with  a  soft  clean 
painter's  brush,  giving  two  coats,  one  as  soon  as 
the  other  was  dry.  The  mixture  consists  of  f  of 
linseed  oil  boiled  a  little,  J  spirit  of  turpentine  put  in 
and  stirred  well,  and  a  little  white  rosin  ground  and 
boiled  in  the  oil.  I  should  suppose  a  little  bees'-was 
might  also  be  of  service  ;  the  worst  of  this  composition 
is,  that  dust  sometimes  attaches  itself  on  the  outside  of 
the  covers  or  sashes  when  they  are  damp;  however,  a  rub 
with  a  wet  sponge  cleans  this  off;  the  cotton  is  quite 
sound  as  yet,  and  does  not  admit  one  drop  of  water. — 
A.  W.  Muinjfold. 

Dry-Rot  in  Timber No  recipe  for  the  prevention 

and  cure  of  dry-rot  having  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Chro- 
nicle, although  a  request  for  communications  on  this 
subject  was  made  some  months  ago,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham's  "  Naval  Papers,"  No.  6,  p.  18,  where 
he  states — *'  I  have  known  the  impregnation  of  wood 
with  sulphate  of  iron  used  as  a  preservative  against  and 
cure  for  dry-rot,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Negro-house 
mentioned  in  my  Minute  of  the  13th  Sept.  last  ;  and 
which  impregnation  I  have  understood  to  be  very  efl5ca- 
cious  in  that  and  some  other  instances."  The  timber  of 
that  Negro-house  (in  Jamaica)  had  been  so  prepared  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce;  and  i 
myself,  about  half  a  century  ago,  under  the  instructions 
of  that  gentleman,  applied  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
to  the  frame  of  a  window  where  dry-rot  was  making 
rapid  progress,  but  which  was  effectually  stopped  by 
this  application.  He  directed  me  to  scoop  out  as  much 
of  the  already-decayed  wood  as  could  be  done  without 
materially  disfiguring  the  outer  casing  of  paint;  then  to 
make  a  saturated  solution— a  pint  at  a  time— of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to  inject  it 
with  some  little  force  into  every  part  of  the  frame 
infected.  After  this,  dry-rot  made  no  farther  progress 
in  the  frame,  or  neighbouring  wood-work.  I  may  men- 
tion, too,  that  a  large  Oak  beam,  in  a  cellar  at  Wands-^: 
worth,  was  attacked  by  dry-rot,  which  was  prevented 
from  spreading  by  the  same  means. — M.  S. 

Acorus  Calamus  (or  Sweet-fiag). — This  highly  fra- 
grant plant  may  be  cultivated  in  abundance  on  rivers, 
ponds,  or  lakes.  I  have  it  growing  in  the  river  Lark, 
which  bounds  the  Botanic  Garden  in  this  ancient  town  ; 
and  although  swans,  ducks,  and  a  variety  of  water-fowl, 
frequent  the  stream,  not  a  leaf  is  injured,  while  other 
aquatics  are  totally  destroyed.  I  am  informed  that 
ducks  will  feed  on  the  Nymphaeas,  but  that  swans  reject 
them  ;  can  anybody  confirm  this  .' — N,  S.  //.,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds, 

Cucumber  Frames. — I  understand  that  there  is  a 
large  ironmonger  in  the  country  who  grows  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  to  perfection,  by  building  a  common  brick- 


pit,  with  a  false  iron  bottom,  supporting  the  earth  foi 
the  plants.  Underneath  this  bottom  he  throws  in, 
through  a  trap-door,  the  dung  fresh  from  the  stable, 
keeping  up  what  heat  he  pleases.  He  scrapes  out  the 
spent  dung  from  another  trap-door.  Is  not  this  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  keep  the  dung  out  of  sight  in  ordinary 
frames  ;  and  will  it  not  preserve  the  strength  more  per- 
fectly from  its  being  guarded  from  the  weather  ? — North- 
ivood.  [No  doubt.  A  similar  plan  has  often  been 
adopted.] 

Wilmofs  new  Blade  Hamburgh  Grape. —  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  presuming  in  doubting  both 
your  [not  oursj  and  Mr.  ilearns's  opinion,  that  the 
Grapes  lately  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's meetings,  as  Wilmot's  new  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  described  to  be  all  indented  as  if  beaten  with 
a  hammer,  has  any  peculiarity  different  from  well- 
grown  Grapes  of  the  common  variety.  Between  10  and 
12  years  ago,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  garden  of  a  distin- 
guished florist  and  Grape-grower  at  Norwich,  and  was 
much  struck  at  seeing  all  his  Black  Hamburghs  exactly 
resembling  the  description  you  gave  of  Wilmot's.  In- 
deed 1  have  often  remarked  a  black  Hamburgh  under 
my  own  care,  which  was  inarched  on  a  stronger-growing 
Vine  than  itself  (the  Black  Portugal  I  believe)  produce 
fruit  of  the  same  description,  while  the  parent  Vine  had 
its  fruit  perfectly  round. — J.  M.  [Wilmot's  is  not 
Black  Hamburgh,  as  we  long  since  stated  in  a  Leading 
Article.] 

Gathering  Pears. — I  quite  agree  with  the  paragraph 
(p.  766),  relative  to  "the  moving  of  Peach-trees;"  and  in 
reply  to  the  question  asked  by  "  Dodman,"  whether  by 
the  gathering  of  Pears  at  the  time  when  the  leaves 
change  colour,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  be  not  impaired,  I 
would  say,  that  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience  of  their 
culture — and  1  have  been  a  Pear-grower  for  the  last  25 
years,  having  40  trees  of  different  kinds  trained  against 
walls,  some  of  which  extend  more  than  40  feet — I  have 
found  it  best  to  gather  the  trujt  by  the  10th  or  12th  of 
October.  Perhaps  in  this  cold  and  almost  northern 
county,  that  time  may  be  best  for  any  aspect,  either  south, 
east,  or  west,  to  gather  them,  and  quite  late  enough,  the 
fruit  then  generally  leaving  the  branch  easily.  1  think 
the  fruit  can  hardly  acquire  any  additional  valuable  flavour 
from  hanging  on  the  trees  longer,  and  the  leaves  at  that 
time  are  almost  a  full  green  colour. — Francis  Darby, 
Colebrook  Dale^  Shropshire. 

Mealy-Biig. — Hereman's  lotion  destroys  the  Mealy- 
bug without  injuring  the  foliage,  if  speedily  washed  off; 
but  it  is  dear  to  buy,  and  dear  to  use.  1st.  Because  the 
contents  of  a  bs.  bottle  costs  but  6(/.,  and  will  do  but  a 
few  plants.  2d.  Each  insect  or  little  coterie  has  to  be 
touched  with  a  camel-hair  brush  dipped  in  the  Iction, 
audits  use  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  a  boy.  I  think  a 
boy  at  \s.  a  day  would,  in  two  days,  with  a  sponge  and 
soap  and  water,  destroy  more  bugs  than  a  man  in  one 
day,  at  5s.  a  day,  with  a  55.  bottle  of  lotion.  Is.  6(/.  a 
bottle  for  what  is  now  charged  5s.  would  be  ample,  un- 
less sent  by  post. — Flora. 

Mignonette. — Possibly  it  may  not  bd  known  to  some, 
that  Mignonette  preserved  in  a  house  during  winter,  and 
turned  out  into  the  open  ground  in  spring,  will  flower  as 
freely  as  fresh  plants,  and  at  least  a  month  earlier.  I 
had,  in  boxes  and  pots,  a  few  plants  which  flowered  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  in  a  window  having  a  northern 
aspect  ;  they  were  turned  outlast  spring,  and  are  now  in 
good  condition. — Paddy,  [Mignonette  in  its  warm  na- 
tive country  is  a  perennial,  or  rather  an  under  shrub.] 

Destroying  Wasps  and  Bees. — In  reply  to  Professor 
Henslow's  queries  respecting  destroying  wasps'  nests,  1 
beg  to  state  that  I  lately  dug  out  two  nests  about  a  week 
after  they  had  a  dose  of  turpentine,  and  found  death  and 
corruption  begun  in  both.  In  a  former  Paper  I  advised 
the  nests  to  be  dug  out  and  destroyed,  but  now  I  think, 
with  Professor  Henslow,  that  that  operation  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  provided  the  entrances  to  the  nest  are  well 
closed,  to  keep  in  the  fumes  from  the  spirit.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  bees  might  be  destroyed  with  tur- 
pentine, as  mentioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  by  sulphur  ;  waving  the  popular  notion  of 
pain  or  cruelty  by  the  latter,  still,  where  sudden  death  is 
intended,  it  is  the  best.  By  the  former,  the  bees  would 
meet  a  lingering  death,  and  many  would  struggle  and  die 
in  the  cells,  and  must  be  picked  oqt.  The  smell  from 
both  is  bad,  but  perhaps  that  from  turpentine  lasts  the 
longest.  Smoke  from  sulphur  is  blamed  for  discolouring 
the  cells ;  but  the  small  quantity  used  can  hardly  affect 
them  :  they  are  rendered  dark  by  the  heat  and  traffic  of 
the  bees.  Lately  I  observed  such  honeycombs  in  the 
shops  in  London,  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  so 
many  bees  squeezed  amongst  them,  which  showed  the 
operation  of  killing  the  bees  had  been  badly  performed. — 
t/.  Wiyhton. 

r^'  Calceolarias About  this  time  of    the  year,  what  a 

miserable  appearance  do  the  generality  of  old  plants  pos- 
sess, particularly  if  compared  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
^seedhngs!  I  therefore  hope  that  the  following  remarks 
iipon  the  treatment  of  Calceolarias  after  the  blooming 
'Season  may  be  acceptable  to  the  cultivator  of  this 
favourite  flower.  If  the  old  plants  are  to  be  saved,  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  by  blooming 
too  long  ;  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  they 
Should  be  cut  off  a  few  inches  above  the  leaves,  and  the 
plants  should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  shady  situation 
where  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
soddened.  They  should  be  examined  occasionally  and 
carefully,  to  see  that  ants  are  not  establishing  themselves 
in  the  pots,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  decayed 
leaves.  Here  they  should  remain  until  frost  or  snow 
makes  it  desirable  Co  remove  them  into  frames  or  into 


the  greenhouse,  where  they  should  be  watered  very 
sparingly  and  with  judgment,  for  if  the  soil  becomes  sod- 
dened the  plants  will  soon  damp  off.  About  the  turn  of 
the  year  they  will  begin  to  move,  and  then  is  the  time  to 
break  them  up  and  to  plant  all  the  healthy  pieces  into 
small  pots.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  clear  of  Moss.  The  plants  will  soon 
begin  to  grow,  and  in  a  short  time  with  the  advancing 
season  they  will  indicate,  from  their  increasing  size,  the 
pots  into  which  they  require  to  be  moved.  I  would  re- 
commend any  one  who  possesses  very  favourite  sorts  to 
keep  a  small  plant  of  each,  and  not  to  allow  them  to 
flower  if  he  wishes  to  keep  the  bloom  on  his  specimens 
to  the  last,  or  to  obtain  seed  from  them.  Whilst  upon 
the  subject,  I  may  mention  my  regret  at  the  miserable 
prizes  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Society  for  specimens 
of  this  favourite  flower — for  a  dozen  plants  in  12s  the 
first  prize  is  3/.  10s.  I  quite  expect  that  they  will  disap- 
pear under  this  frigid  treatment.  No  longer  a  grower  or 
raiser  of  Calceolarias  myself,  I  see  with  regret  the  fine 
old  varieties  of  blotches  and  selfs  giving  way  to  spots  and 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  latter  are  very  valuable  as 
varieties,  but  if  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former  it  is 
to  be  regretted. —  Veritas. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — This  Institution 
is  objected  to  by  some  persons  on  the  ground  that  its 
benefits  are  mostly  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  London, 
The  objectors  say  that  a  candidate  living  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  however  deserving  he  may  be,  has 
almost  as  much  chance  of  becoming  a  pope  as  a  pen- 
sioner; and,  that  there  is  some  real  or  supposed  difficulty 
in  the  way,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  applications  for 
votes  are  very  rarely  received  from  destitute  gardeners  in 
the  pioviuces.  I  have  now  before  me  letters  from  three 
applicants,  all  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  London, 
and  I  cannot  at  present  call  to  mind  more  than  two 
former  candidates  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country — 
one  from  Torquay,  and  the  other  from  Carlisle;  the  last 
of  whom  has  been  twice  in  a  minority.  I  mention  this 
fact  in  order  to  draw  to  it  the  attention  of  the  managers 
of  the  Institution,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impression  I  allude  to  prevents  some  gardeners  from 
supporting  this  useful  Institution. — J.  B.  Whiting. 

Walnuts. — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  advantages  of  planting  these  ornamental  and  produc- 
tive trees,  the  wood  being  very  valuable.  With  regard 
to  culture,  sow  the  nuts  in  beds,  which  sbould  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  plant 
finally  160  trees  to  the  acre.  Walnuts  will  grow  in  the 
poorest  soil,  and  mixed  with  forest  trees  form  good  belts, 
&c.  In  the  lOth  year  they  will  begin  to  bear,  and  tak- 
ing the  average  produce  per  tree  at  only  1  bushel,  the 
value  of  which  is  10s.,  they  will  give  80/.  per  annum  for 
the  acre  ;  deduct  6d.  per  bushel  for  picking,  and  21.  a-year 
rent  for  the  land,  and  it  will  leave  54/.  of  clear  profit. 
The  expense  of  planting,  first  cost  of  seed,  and  every  ex- 
pense included,  will  be  about  20/.  per  acre. — Juglans. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Chorlton  observes,  in  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  small  birds,  that  the  Tom-tit- 
although  much  persecuted  by  gardeners,  seldom  does 
much  mischief  in  a  garden.  On  the  contrary,  he  states 
that  it  effectually  cleared  his  Pear-trees  from  brown 
scale  without  at  all  injuring  the  buds.  He  further 
remarks  that  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  destroying  insects  ;  he  says  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  small  birds,  which  be  considers  to  be  of  great  service 
in  a  garden. 

S»ocietfes. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday^  Nov.  19th. — Robert  Brown",  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  was  presented  through 
Mr.  Joseph  Jaason.  This  collection  was  formed  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  Messrs.  Milligan,  Gunn,  and  Firlie, 
and  presented  by  J.  E.  Bicheno,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  and  now  Colonial  Secretary  at  Van  Diemen's 
Land. — A  Report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Aaron  Price,  on 
the  Timber-trees  of  Norfolk  Island,  accompanied  with 
20  specimens  of  woods.  Some  of  these  had  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  were  evidently  well  adapted  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  wood  is  applied. — A  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  Iguana  tuberculata,(Cuv.),fromthe  Island 
of  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  presented  by  Mr, 
Alcard,  F.L.S. — A  collection  of  300  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  from  the  Tyrol,  were  presented  by  the  Ferdi- 
nandean  Society  of  Innspriick. — A  Paper  was  read  from 
Mr.  Griffiths,  on  the  Development  of  the  Ovulum 
in  a  species  of  Osyrls,  in  whi6h  he  found  that,  like 
that  of  Santalum  album,  there  was  no  cell  or  body 
in  the  sac  of  the  embryo  independent  of  the  pollen 
tube.  A  second  Paper  was  also  read  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Ovulum  in  two  specits  of  Avicennia  ;  the 
elongation  of  the  sac  is  remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  plants  which  have  the  same  peculiar  form 
of  the  free  central  placenta.  The  prolongation  of  the 
sac,  in  this  instance,  takes  place  only  posteriorly.  In 
this  genus  also,  a  protrusion  of  the  radicular  end  of  the 
embryo,  independent  of  the  process  of  germination,  took 
place.  The  observations  made  on  the  ovules  of  these 
plants  were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
penetration  of  the  pollen-tube,  but  were  in  favour  of  an' 
influence  being  exerted  by  this  agency. — Mr,  T.  S- 
Ralph  exhibited  a  new  speciea  of  the  Linncean  genus 
Bruchus,  from  Bombay,  which  was  found  inhabiting  the 
seed  of  aleguminous  plant. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Morningside  Practical  Gardeners^  Society,  Nov.  6.— This  was 
the  last  meeting  fur  the  season.      The  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
to\iQ\y^:— Chrysanthemums :  1,  Mr.  J.  Downie,    gr.,    Canaaa. 
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Bank,  for  Adventurer,  Lucidum,  Maguet,  iMirabile,  Quecu,  and 
Marquis;  2,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  lor  Globe,  iee/is:  Mr.  J.  Gourlay, 
gr.,  Bruntsfield  House,  for  Musselburgh  Flag.  German  Grcins: 
Mr.  T.  Oveos,  gr..  Grange  Bank.  Red  Bee/.Mr.T.  Ovens.  Car- 
Tota  :  Mr.  J.  Dowuie,  for  Altringham.  Broccoli:  Mr.  J. 
Swanie,  gr.,  Ormsby  Lodge,  for  Gillespie's  Early.  Endive: 
Mr.  W.  £wen.  Celery :  Mr.  J.  Gourlay,  tor  Sang's  liat- 
stemmed  White.  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  J.  Downie.  J'eurs:  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  for  Citrou  des  Carmes  and  Ganscl's  Bergamot.  Ap- 
ples :  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  for  Ribstone  Pippin,  Golden  Reinette, 
and  Blenheim  Pippiu.  Amateurs'. — Savoys  and  Leeks:  Mr. 
J.  Steel,  for  Cape  Savoy  and  Scotch  FJag  Leek.  The  Prize 
offered  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sods  lor  the  best  Red  and 
White  Celery  was  won  by  Mr.  Gourlay,  with  Sang's  flat- 
stemmed  and  Manchester  Red.  The  Prize  by  the  same  for  the 
best  Stx  Onions  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  with  the  Straa- 
burgh.  As  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  Society,  there 
were  seat  for  competition  121  articles. 

Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  A'oo.  14. — This  was  the 
26th  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society.  The  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums was  good,  particularly  the  Warden's  and  Mr. 
Ralfe's.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  but  few.  The 
fruit  was  fine,  patriicularly  Pears.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Vauxliall, 
exhibited  two  trays  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  of  superior 
quality.  The  Prizes  were  awaided  as  follows  :  —  C/«ss  1. — 
12  Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  fuur  to  the  cast,  S.  G.  Medal,  Mr. 
Ralfe,  for  Queen,  Reine  de  Prussi,  Coronet,  David,  Achmet  Bey, 
Mirabile,  RosetCa,  Malvina.  Minerva,  Duke  de  Cornegliano, 
De  Crequi,  and  Madame  Pompadour;  12  ditto,  in  pots,  (our  to 
the  cast,  S.  G."  Medal,  Rev.  the  Warden,  for  Mirabile,  For- 
mosura,  Vesta,  Duke  de  Cornegliano,  Theresa,  Madame  Pom- 
padour, De  Crequi,  Memnon,  Minerva,  Superb,  Clustered 
Yellow,  Campestrojii,  and  Exquisite  ;  3  ditto,  in  pots,  eight  to  the 
cast,  Mr.  Ralfe,  for  Incomparable,  Princess  Maiia,  Vesta, 
Memnon,  Roseum,  Gai  Laborde,  Duchesse  de  Muntebello, 
Horatio,  Horace.  Princesse  de  Lambalte,  Isolier,  and  Marie; 
4  ditto,  in  pots,  eight  to  the  cast,  the  Warden,  for  Columbus, 
Duchease  de  Montcbello,  Irene,  Solon,  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
Orion,  Coronet,  Flechier,  Incomparable,  Louis-Philippe,  Mar- 
shal Augujne,  and  Bijou ;  5  ditto,  in  pots,  16  to  the  cast,  Mr. 
Vtta.  Barnes,  for  Mirabile,  Formoijuin,  Vesta,  Duke  de  Cor- 
negliano, Theresa,  Madame  Pompadour,  Exquisite,  Campe- 
stroni,  Superb,  CUisteretl  Yellow,  Minerva,  De  Crequi,  Mem- 
noD,  Princess  Maria,  Coronet,  Grandee,  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
Marie,  Grand  Nauoleoo,  Changeable  Yeiliw,  Queen,  Incom- 
parable, Beauty,  Triumphant,  and  Adventurer. 


loroily  moist  air,  will  be  the  very  best  place  for  exciting  it  to  ' 
the  desired  freedom  of  growth.  A  rich  soil,  a  well  drained  and 
roomy  pot,  together  with  copious  waterings  during  active 
growth,  are  also  conditions  by  which  success  is  greatly  influ- 
enced. And  to  ward  off  the  pestiferous  attacks  of  the  red- 
spider,  which  determinedly  infest  all  this  tribe  of  plants  when- 
ever attention  loiters,  the  syringe  should  be  frequently  brought 
into  requisition,  applying  tlie  water  well  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves.  Cuttings  tiike  root  with  the  most  perfect  readi- 
ness, and  by  their  removal  confer  au  immense  advantage  on 
young  plants,  particularly  when  large  specimens  are  wanted  ; 
tor  au  increased  number  of  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  what 
is  lost  in  time  by  retarding  the  blooming  of  the  plant,  will  be 
gained  in  ultimate  effect.  The  bright  gulden  eye  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  surrounded  by  a  field  of  blue  and  violet,  being 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  species,  has  been  very  aptly 
chosen  as  the  foundation  of  the  distinguishing  specific  term. — 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  ARE  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORi\AMENT.\L. 

Saxvia  PEiUxVELLoiDES.  PruneEla-like  Sage.  {Hardy  Peroi- 
niai).  Labiata3,  Diandna  Monogynia. — Or  the  raauy  Salvias 
described  in  botanical  works,  there  is  decidedly  a  preponder- 
ance of  species  with  flowers  of  a  cerulean  tint.  Some  of  these 
now  hold  a  deservedly  eminent  station  amongst  the  summer- 
garden  decorations,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  pro- 
minence to  another,  which,  although  it  has  been  known  in 
niuseries  since  ISIO,  is  rarely  seen  beyond  their  precincts.  The 
comparative  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  fated  to  continue, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  nitroductiou  about  the  same  time 
of  the  more  showy  Salvia  patens,  tlie  magnitude  and  superior 
loveliness  of  the  flowers  of  that  species  having  completely  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  cultivators  in  the  desire  so  universally 
maoilested  to  possess  it,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  all 
less-favoured  competitors.  In  its  habit  of  growth  S.  prunel- 
loides  is  unexceptionable.  The  stems  are  produced  closely, 
without  appearing  crowded,  and  rarely  grow  more  than  a  few 
inches  high,  when  planted  in  a  border.  The  foliage  is  of  that 
happy  medium  size,  which  has  neither  the  coarseness  of  some 
of  the  larger-growing  species,  nor  yet  the  scantiness  of  many 
ofthesmuUer  kinds.  The  plant  spreads  by  means  of  under- 
ground stems,  which  devclope  shoots  with  great  rapidity,  that 
soon  acquire  a  flower-bearing  maturity  ;  and  though  the  blos- 
soms, niUividually,  are  rather  minute,  yet,  when  a  number  of 
flower-atems  (rarely  more  taao  8  or  10  inches  long)  are  borne 
ill  close  proximity,  they  produce  an  effect  decidedly  ornamental. 
For  some  time  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  en- 
dure the  severity  of  our  climate  without  protection  during 
winter.  We  are,  however,  enabled  to  state  its  perfect  hardi- 
ness, plants  having  stood  without  the  slightest  protection  for 
three  successive  wmters,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Bunoey,  at 
Stratford.  It  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  well-drained  and  airy 
situation ;  and,  unless  the  soil  is  tolerably  nutritive,  the  flowers 
will  be  much  inferior  in  size.  A  hardy  plant,  with  bright-blue 
flowers,  to  cuntrast  with  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  the  parterre,  must 
be  tiseful.  Wc  believe  the  merit  of  raising  and  flowering  the 
first  plants  ID  thia  country,  is  due  to  Mr.  Moyes,  of  Durdham 
Down  Kursery,  Bristol,  who  received  roots  from  Mexico. 
Humboldt  and  Bunplaud  met  with  it  on  the  volcanic  mountain 
of  Jorulio,  where  it  grov/s  in  rocky  situations:  it  has  also 
been  found  in  New  Spain,  by  Mocino  and  Lesse.  and  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico,  by  diSctealuniiviaaals.— Paxton's  Magazine 
0/  Botany. 

ABVt^LOfi  viTipOLiyji.  Vine-leaved  Abutilon.  {Greenho'xse 
Shrub,.  Jfalvaceae".  Monadelphia  polyandria.— This  fine  Mal- 
vaceoui.  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
Introduced  about  the  year  183(1,  by  Captain  Cottinghamof  Dublin. 
It  wa»  ooliL-ed  in  this  work  in  July  1S40,  when  it  was  stated  that 
Jt  had  proved  quite  hardy  in  Ireland,  having  stood  in  a  south 
border,  without  protection  for  three  years.  Under  such  circura- 
ita/ices  it  must  be  a  noble  looking  ihrub,  for  it  is  said  lo  maintain  a 
i^tufe  of  0  feet,  and  to  become  one  rntss  of  bloisom.  With  us  in 
England  it  does  not,  however,  prove  fit  for  the  open  ground.  Il 
may  be  grown  ill  a  large  pot  or  tub,  but  where  ii  can  be  planted 
outlnaconicrvatory  bedit  will  Bucceed  much  better.  The  soU 
montauiublc  is  heath-mould  mixed  with  bilvtrsand.  Being  a 
greenhouse  plant,  air  should  be  given  at  all  times  when  the  wea- 
Uicr  Is  favourable,  and  it  niu.'it  he  exposed  as  much  to  the  light  as 
poi»ihJe.  it  IS  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie 
worst  of  the  pUnt  is,  that  it  occupies  a  great  deal  of  room,  and 
therefore  can  unly  bt  gro.sn  in  laryu  houses,  and  it  is,  like  all  its 
r«mJIy,  a  favourite  resort  of  red-spider.  When,  however,  the  firt,t 
U  of  no  consequence,  and  the  second  can  be  kept  down,  it  is  well 
worth  growing;  for  we  have  few  plants  whose  llowcrs  form  such 
Ofoad  gay  rnatseii.  — Ja->^J!/,eca/  Rcginter. 

TiiuMiBRiiiACjiftvuMPs.  Golden  eyed Thunbergia.  {Climb- 
tng  -KKergrKiiH.,  Acunthaccic.  Uidynamla  Aiigiospcrmia.— 
Uitniiliig  a-,  rnuDtof  the  Thunbcrgia^  are,  the  superiority  of 
inisspecicH  mustat  once  be  admitted  by  every  beholder  ;  for 
ine  btautiful  variety  of  tii.t  exhibited  in  Its  large  blossoms 
»«I  VI* "  u '**  '**  ""^ ''"'  '"^'"^  *"  ^*'^  Beniiti.  It  wan  discovered 
Dy  ai/.  MhitOdu  In  the  interior  of  Slirra  I^conc,  who,  u«  we 
1  h".  L  "  **'*  "  **"'*'"'cul  Mugazuic,"  at  considerable  danger 
■no  run  succeeded  in  securing  specimens,  which  he  brought 
■wciy  ^>  Kniciand,  to  the  gardens  of  the  Eftrl  or  Derby,  at 
iiiiowsity  i|*(i,  near  Prtscjt,  l^ncashirc,  from  whence  It  has 
wrrwy  trtcn  dlspcracd  throughout  many  pariH  of  the  country, 
Twi,'""!,"  '•  '"  ""*^  extensive  nursery  cstublishmcnts  in 
incmnifdom.  When  sup(.hed  with  u.  very  warm  and  humid 
«frK«phi:rc  and  pianttd  in  a  large  pot,  It  Kfows  very  cxubc 
utu'i.i  **'"  ''^'"  "tend  lt«  shoots  to  nmny  feet  In  length. 
fli,il  '^'^  '  ""  ""*'•  ^"^'^  "■«'•■''•  't  loncs  Its  rambling  climbing 
n»wt,  •!.(]  a««umrs  more  of  the  churacttr  of  an  ordinary  erect- 
growing  *hfuh,  and  U  less  profuse  of  iU  flowtTB,  In  the  nur- 
»«ry  or  Mr.  Kmght,  Klng's-rond,  Chelsea,  a  line  specimen  was 
p|ju:«d  over  u  tMiik  in  h  propBgaling. house,  and  was,  doubt- 
Uw,  gieatly  fc%%istcd  by  the  degree  i,t  bot'om-heat  witii  which 
It  wa«  favoured.  In  rorrntng  \h>-  numrrous  (lowers  which  iip- 
pe.rc'i  ttll  Mlofig  the  snoot,.  Sn  iloubi  u  clo«c  pit  ur  frame  in 
wtucii  A  Jittie  iicat  cko  be  kept  ui»,  In  coiijuucilon  wUU  u  unU 


tUis  establishment  will  be  worthy  of  the  country,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Societyj  as  well 
as  to  every  person  connected  with  it. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

The  Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  Nov.  1844. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  on 
the  state  of  this  Garden  to  the  Botanical  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  by  the  curator, 
Mr.  Moore  : — The  incongruity,  he  says,  which  has 
so  long  existed  between  the  plant-houses  here  and  the 
Garden  generally,  is  now  being  done  away  with,  and 
owing  to  the  able  manner  in  which  the  efforts  made  last 
year  have  been  carried  into  effect,  one  wing  of  a  new 
range  of  conservatories  has  been  erected,  on  the  newest 
and  most  approved  principle,  being  commodious,  hand- 
some, and  in  keeping  with  the  exterior  of  the  Garden  ; 
and  there  is  every  certainty  of  a  much  larger  portion 
being  immediately  built,  Government  having  generously 
voted  a  sum  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the 
increasing  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  establish- 
ment shows  that  they  duly  appreciate  the  improvements 
going  forward  ;  this  is  manifest  from  the  greater  number 
of  donations  of  seeds  from  friends,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  also  by  the  prevailing  classes  who  visit  the 
Garden.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the 
great  facilities  now  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  seeds, 
&c.,  in  small  parcels,  through  the  Post-office,  instances 
have  occurred  this  season  of  seeds  being  collected  from 
plants  growing  at  Meerut,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  sent  home  by  the  overland  mail,  sown  and  vege- 1 
tated  in  the  hothouses  within  nine  weeks  from  the  time  i 
they  were  collected.  The  new  house  has  been  recently 
filled  with  plants,  which  show  to  good  advantage,  afford- 
ing, at  the  satiic  time,  the  means  for  visitors  to  examine 
such  of  them  as  they  may  desire,  with  ease  ;  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  a  public  garden.  The 
whole  of  the  arrangements  of  hardy  exotic  plants  are 
being  removed,  re-arranged,  and  condensed,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  British  plants,  which  now  occupy 
a  site  assigned  for  new  buildings.  In  the  Arboretum, 
many  of  the  trees  which  have  been  recently  added, 
natives  of  the  Mexican  and  Himalayan  mountains,  as 
well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  beginning  to 
establish  themselves,  and  prove  their  suitableness  for 
the  climate  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  Coniferous 
or  Pine  family,  which  have  of  late  years  become  such 
great  desiderata  among  planters.  The  experience  of 
two  winters  enables  Mr.  Moore,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  certainty,  to  state,  that  the  following  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Mexico,  will  prove  sufficiently  hardy 
for  most  parts  of  Ireland,  viz.,  Pinus  Montezumre,  Pious 
Tcocote,  Pinus  Apulcensis,  Pinus  tlartwegii,  Pmus  patula, 
and  Pinus  macrophylla.  The  Pinus  RusseUiana  and  Abies 
religiosa  (two  beautiful  species,  also  natives  ot  Mexico), 
were  cut  up  considerably  wiih  frost,  although  slightly 
protected  ;  still  it  is  expected  that  they  will  prove  nearly 
hardy  when  once  well  established, particularly  in  the  south- 
ern counties;  and  should  this  be  the  ca  e,  the  latter  will  be 
a  most  interesting  addition,  being  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  tribe,  attaining  to  a  great  size  on  the  Mexican 
mountaioB,  at  an  elevation  of  from  7000  to  9000  feet. 
Some  of  the  fine  species  from  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America 
are  offering  to  do  well,  such  as  Pinus  ponderosa,  Pinus 
Sabini,  Pinus  Coulteri,  Abies  nobilis,  and  Abies  amabilis; 
but  those  which  appear  of  greatest  importance  are  some 
of  the  Himalayan  species,  Abies  deodura,  Pinus  excelsa, 
aad  Abies  morinda,  which  are  both  oruamenlal  and 
very  valuable  trees.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  at  this  place  with  artificial  manures  have  been 
mostly  with  a  view  of  following  up  thoae  of  last  year, 
which  were  as  extensively  made  as  means  permitted,  and 
the  result  proved,  beyond  tbe  slii^htest  doubt,  that  the 
mixtures  called  Murray's  Fertilizers,  and  guano,  produced 
the  desired  effect  for  one  season  at  least;  but  that  part  of 
the  experiment,  not  the  least  interesting,  remained  to  be 
proved,  whether  a  subsequent  crop  would  be  benefited 
by  tho^e  sliraulatiog  ttubatuncea,  or  whether  the  whole  of 
the  fertilising  powers  were  spent  on  the  first  crop.  With 
a  view  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this,  the  ground  which 
was  experimented  on  last  season  with  a  l*otato  crop  was 
8)wo  down  with  Wheat  after  the  Potatoes  were  dug, 
which  showed  very  little  difference  us  the  crop  progressed 
towards  maturity,  though  that  sown  on  the  portions 
where  the  fertilising  mixtures  were,  vcgetared  sooner, 
and  continued  stronger  through  the  winter  than  that  on 
the  stable  manure,  but  the  hitter  appeared  to  overtake 
and  even  surpass  it  as  tlte  summer  advanced.  The  por- 
tions of  GruBS-land  which  were  top-dressed  with  the 
fertilJBers  on  the  previous  year,  hhowed  very  little  differ- 
ence from  tbe  adjoining  parts,  which  got  no  inauure  of 
any  kind.  The  inference,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from 
thoHc  experinujhtH  is.  that  most,  if  not  all  the  tcrtilising 
effects  are  given  off  during  the  year  the  Huhstanccb  are 
HNpplicd  to  the  soil  ;  but  there  arc  so  many  things  to  be 
corittidered  along  with  the  manner  in  which  manures  act 
on  soil,  that  isoliiled,  imperfect  experiments  prove  little 
or  nothing.  In  conchision,  it  is  adihd  that,  if  tlie  im- 
portant  improvcmuutit  now   projected  uru  carried  out, 


Miscellaneous. 

A'ew  Zealand. — The  specimens  of  New  Zealand  woods 
which  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Company's  olficein 
13road-street,  City,  are  of  an  entirely  novel  and  beautiful 
description.  Several  articles  of  decorative  furnii  ure  have 
been  made  by  M.  Levrin,  the  importer,  to  show  the 
great  superiority  of  those  woods  over  all  others  hitherto 
used  by  the  cabinet-maker  of  this  country.  When  they 
become  more  generally  known,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  used  for  drawing-room  furniture,  as  we  understand 
the  New  Zealand  Company  intend  to  import  their  woods 
on  a  large  scale,  and  which  must  become  the  source  of 
great  advantage  to  the  colony. —  The  Times. 

China. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Fortune's  mis- 
sion for  theliorticultural  Society  proceeds  very  lavourably. 
His  last  letters  are  dated,  Shanghae,  June  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  objects  of  his  mission  are  likely  to  be  entirely 
fulfilled.  He  had  collected  many  very  tine  things,  some 
Azaleas,  and  Moutans,  several  handsome  shrubs,  and  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  evergreen  tree,  supposed  to  be  Crypto- 
meria  japonica.  The  Chinese  were  obliging  and  accessible, 
and  he  had  actually  been  ^^resetit  in  the  Green-Tea 
country  about  Ningpo  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering 
season.  Mr.  Fortune  had  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Capt.  Balfour  at  Shanghae/ 
Mr.  Thom  at  Ningpo,  and  Mr.  Lay  at  Canton,  He  had 
also  received  valuable  aid  from  Lieut.  Shadwell  and  Dr. 
Mdxwell,  and  from  Dr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Medhurst,  of 
the  Missionary  Society. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ejisuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &C. 

Spathodea  campanulata,  and  Clerodendron  splendens,  two 
plants  from  a  very  hot  climate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  equator — where,  also,  Napoiconaimperialis  is  found— form. 
a  striking  example  of  how  we  may  be  deceived  in  our  treat- 
meni^  of  stove  plants  of  whose  tiabits  we  know  only  that  tliey 
are  from  such  and  such  a  country  :  the  former  we  treat  as  a 
stove  plant,  yet  it  Is  so  hardy  that  it  will  grow  just  as  well  in 
the  open  air  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, and  then  it  may  be  wintered  in  the  conservatory  if  kept 
rather  dry ;  the  Clerodendron  splendens  prefers  acool,  shady  part 
of  the  stove,  and  is  better  fitted  for  an  intermediate  huuse,  but 
it  will  grow  freely  in  a  good  conservatory  if  not  allowed  much 
light,  which  is  disagreeable  to  it  wheu  growing".  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  many  other  stove  plants  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  do  in  the  conservatoryv  and  this  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  the  experiment.  Look  out  duplicates,  and  place 
(hem  by  themselves,  to  he  kept  dryer  through  the  winter  than 
the  rest  of  the  collection;  they  should  also  be  placed  in  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house. 

Conservatory. — The  earliest  of  the  Chrysanthemums  will  now 
be  nearly  over,  and  when  they  are  turned  out  the  best  way  Is 
not  to  cut  them  down,  as  is  generally  done,  but  to  store  them 
in  light  dry  soil,  under  a  west  wall,  turned  out  of  the  pots;  the 
tops  being  left  on  wjU  keep  the  suckers  more  backward,  and 
also  shelter  them  in  some  degree:  the  less  the  suckers  grow 
befoie  March  the  better  plants  they  will  make  next.  year. 
Spring-forced  Camellias  now  in  bloora  should  be  guarded 
against  currents  of  cold  air  and  damp.  Cinerarias,  which  are 
great  ornaments  for  this  house  in  wiuter,  are  thirsty  plants,  and 
good  subjects  on  which  to  try  experiments  with  some  of  the 
new  fertilisers  mixed  in  the  water  given  them;  they  are  also 
liable  to  the  attacits  of  insects,  and  unless  they  are  looked  alter 
they  will  soon  establish  these  among  other  plants,  The  fine 
large  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  although  they  grow 
well  near  the  glass,  do  best  in  shaded  places  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach  them;  two  parts  rough  leaf-mould,  and  one  of 
very  old  cow-dung,  with  a  little  sand,  is  the  best  compost  for 
them,  and  in  this  they  like  plenty  of  moisture,  iiesides  the 
double  white  and  double  pink,  which  are  very  showy  at  this 
season,  there  are  some  of  all  shades,  from  pure  white  to  very 
dark  purple,  some  with  fringed  edges,  which  look  gay  ;  but 
florists  are  discarding  this  class  for  smooth  entire  edged  ones, 
i'(  good  substance,  size,  and  colour  ;  and  probably  tho  pin-eyed 
ones  will  uot  be  thought  much  of  now  that  they  are  become 
florists'  flowers. 

P,7s,_Half-hardy  plants  stored  away  in  winter  in  pits  and 
temporary  structures,  are  likely  to  have  a  severe  trial  before 
the  winter  is  over.  Prepare  against  severe  weather  with  addi- 
tional coverings.  Keep  such  plants  as  dry  as  they  can  bear, 
and  expose  them  on  every  favourable  day.— D.  B. 

H.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUiJEERtES. 
Outdoor  Dvparlmcilt. 

As  the  leaves  are  now  all  in  a  great  measure  off  the  trees, 
the  pruning  of  common  shrubs  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  the 
borders  put  in  order  for  the  season.  I  have  previously  spoken 
against  digging  ;  and  as  the  ground  must  he  cleared  of  leaves, 
it  is  best,  where  they  are  not  wanted  for  other  purposes,  to 
draw  them  into  ridges  in  the  back  part  of  tlie  shrubbery,  and 
there  to  let  them  lay  and  rot,  to  be  distributed  over  the  ground 
abnut  this  time  twelve  months.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  fill  holes 
intended  for  American  or  other  choice  plants  with  wet  leaves, 
and  to  place  the  ball  level  with  the  surface  of  the  gniund:  as 
the  leaves  decay  the  plant  will  sink  to  its  proper  level,  and 
grow  admirably. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Look  nharply  to  the  protection  of  these 
s'.ructures,  ns  10'^  of  host  in  November  is  a  pretty  good  earnest 
of  a  severe  winter.  Keep  the  plants  as  dry  as  pot^^iblej  and 
if  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  dry  it  a  little, 
by  placing  a  pan  or  two  of  burning  charcoal  in  the  ihts,  at  the 
same  time  giving  plenty  of  air.  This  should  be  tlonc  on  a  dry 
day.— IK.  P.  W. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Pi)/^mhW«s«.s— Arc  throwing  up  a  great  number  of  autumnal 
blooniH  this  season.  The  variety  callud  Hufton's  Lord  Rancliflr, 
n  reniiirkablv  hardy  as  well  as  a  pretty  sort,  appoius  m^re  dls- 
poBcU  lo  bloom  late  than  older  varieties.  I  have  noticed  that 
on  beilH  where  the  plants  have  all  been  divided  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  roots  healthy  and  doing  well,  that  Uvo-thirda 
(if  thin  sort  flower,  whilst  uot  one  in  ten  of  such  varieties  as 
Crownshuw'B  Invincible,  Tantarurn,  Alexander,  Fletcher's  De- 
Ilance,  Stead's  Telegraph,  Martin's  Prince  William  llinry  (red), 
Kjc.  Sic,  which  arc  much  older,  throw  up  a  bhjoni.  ThOBO 
last- mentioned  sorts  must  have  their  autumnal  blooms  rcmoveit, 
hilt  tho  other  (Lord  Uaiiclill")  Is  so  luxuriant,  und  ho  extremoly 
roluiKt,  that  It  appears  to  innko  not  the  HlightcHt  difference,  as 
I  have  had  them  bloomhig  profusely  till  ChrlHtmuH,  and  alao 
have  had  llowerH  at  tlie  proper  scuHon  able  to  compete  with  tho 
bcKtof  my  nolgli  hour's.  A uricutun— Muni  conUnuu  in  have  every 
(ittenlloii ;  wtilcr  very  Rpiirlngly,  and  remove  ull  dead  leaves. 
When  opportunity  olTers,  procure  a  supply  of  wllh^w  dUBt» 
which  iH  a  most  excellent  ingredient  In  Auricula  compost. 
Tuli/i/i.~Tho  recurrence  ol  line  weather  will  give  opportunilieH 
lur  all  Tulli^s  lo  bo  plumed,  ua  they  aru  now  Buffei*ln(j  much  if 
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kept  out  ol  tlie  ground;  no  time  should  therefnre  be  lost 
Carnations — Must  be  occasionally  watered,  but  at  the  same 
time  sparingly  ;  remove  decayed  leaves,  or  those  which  are 
affected  with  the  "  black  spotj"  and  be  particular  that  dirt  or 
other  extraneous  matter  is  removed  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Weheartliat  the  scarlet  bizarre  raised  at  Derby,  blooms 
of  which  were  handed  round  at  the  Coppice  Show,  near  Not- 
tingham, on  the  6tli  of  AufTUst  last,  has  been  sold  to  a  Florist 
of  Staffordshire.  Many  orders  were  taken  at  10a\  6rf.  per  pair; 
Tve  trust  ttiat  the  flower  has  been  sold  "  with  all  its  engage- 
ments," else  we  fear  cons.iderable  dissatisfaction  will  be  eii^cn  ■ 
dered.  Pin/iS.— The  beds  must  be  kopt  free  from  weeds,  and 
should  frost  occur  they  must  be  looked  over,  and  the  plants 
pressed  down,  or  fastened,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  raised  out  of 
the  ground,  especially  if  planted  late.— J.  f.  W. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — There  has  been  such  a  variety  of  methods  recom- 
mended (each  as  the  best)  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple, 
that  it  has  become  rather  a  difficult  task  to  decide  which  really 
has  the  best  claim  to  that  title.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that 
I  have  become  a  convert  to  what  is  called  "  Hamilton's  sys- 
tem;"  and  forthefoUowingreasons:  first,  because  the  treatment 
is  remarkably  simple;  and  second,  because  a  greater  weig:lit  of 
fruit  may  be  obtained  in  a  given  space,  and  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense, than  by  any  other  method  known.  No  second  pit  is 
required,  whicli  is  in  itself  a  great  recommendation  to  amateurs 
who  may  take  a  fancy  to  Pine  growing.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Hamilton,  nor  liave  I  ever  seen  his  Treatise,  but  I  know  that 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Pines  at  Chiswick  has 
grown  them  ou  tiiis  plan  for  years ;  and  wherever  I  have  seen 
the  same  plan  in  operation,  1  have  been  struck  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit,  and  the  comparative  small  size  of  the  plants. 
This  may  seem  a  departure  from  the  objects  of  a  Calendar;  but 
as  beginners  in  Pine-growing,  as  in  other  things,  aie  often 
puzzled  to  know  which  method  to  adopt,  a  disinterested  opinion 
on  a  mode  of  culture  of  which  all  have  heard,  but  of  which  few 
_have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  maj' not 
'be  out  of  place  here. 

Vineries.— \i\  regulating  the  temperature  of  Vineries  recently 
shut  up,  re[i:ard  must  be  had  to  the  external  atmosphere.  In  mild 
■weather  the  day  temperature  may  be  55°  by  fire-heat,  and  if  the 
sun  raises  the  thermometer  iCorlS",  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
fire  need  not  then  be  made  till  late  in  the  evening,  if  needed  at 
all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  heat  of  50"  on  cold  nights  ; 
daring  frost  or  cold  wind>;,  45°  by  night  vpill  be  sufficient  till 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  late  house  should  be  kept  at  45° 
or  60°  by  niglit,  while  the  fruit  lasts.  It  is  better  to  keep  ttie 
lights  closed  during  the  day  in  close,  hazy  weather,  in  order  to 
keep  the  damp  out  of  the  house. 

Pench-houses. — The  directions  given  for  the  temperature  of 
the  Vineries  this  week,  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Peach- 
house  started  last  week.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  air  ad- 
mitted whenever  the  sun  shines  on  a  house  just  commenced 
forcing.  This  is  unnecessary,  as,  if  the  trees  are  frequently 
sprinkled  with  the  syringe  at  this  season,  a  day's  sunshine  is 
more  beneficial  in  exciting  the  buds  than  a  week's  firing  with- 
out sunshine. — G.  F. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Peach-trees.— li  t\ie  present  frost  should  be  likely  to  continue, 
those  who  find  that  the  leaves  of  their  Peach-trees  are  still  iu 
a  green  adhesive  state  had  better  protect  the  trees  slightly  by 
straw- rope  netting,  or  by  sticking  Fern,  &c.  among  the  branches, 
as  a  sudden  cheek  to  the  growing  system  after  such  mild 
weather  would  be  more  prejudicial  now  than  after  the  trees 
had  got  accustomed  to  variations  of  temperature. 

Radishes,  Small  Salading,  Lettuce,  Endive,  CauVflnwer,  SfC. 
will  be  quite  safe  where  they  are  in  pits  or  frames,  as  there  is 
little  diificulty  in  keeping  them  from  frost  in  such  circum- 
stances. Although  we  du  not  yet  expect  much  severe  weather, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  plenty  of  Endive,  Cauli- 
flower of  the  June  and  July  sowing,  &c.  to  be  protected  with 
straw  or  reed  covers  in  turf  pits,  &c.  I  may  here  repeat  my 
method  of  making  these  covers;~Take  three  slips  of  wood, 
from  2  to  3.+  iiiChes  broad,  and  from  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  according  to  the  intended  length  and  width 
of  the  cover;  put  tv.-o  pieces  for  the  sides  of  the  cover,  at  the 
distance  of  Jrom  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and  the  third  one  in  the 
middle  between  the  two;  nail  pieces  of  wood  of  sinfiilar  tliick- 
ness  across  the  two  ends,  and  in  the  intervening  space  use 
lighter  wood  at  the  distance  of  from  1  foot  to  U  foot  apart; 
turn  the  frame  of  wood  thus  formed,  and  fill  it'neatly  with 
reeds  or  straw  to  the  thickness  of  the  three  longitudinal  pieces ; 
then  nail  on  slips  of  wood,  opposite  to  those  on  the  other  side  ; 
cut  the  ends  of  the  straw,  and  the  cover  is  fit  either  for  turf 
pits  or  glass  frames.  Using  lighter  wood  for  the  cross  pieces 
in  the  middle,  is  for  the  purp^^se  of  causing  less  strain  to  be 
placed  on  the  longitudinal  pieces  when  moving  the  covers,  and 
also  for  rendering  them  lighter.  I  prefer  Wheat-straw  to  reeds, 
as  being  less  expensive  and  not  so  liable  to  break  when  exposed 
to  frost  and  wet  alternately,  but  the  straw  ouglit  to  be  drawn 
before  the  crop  is  threshed,  and  all  the  ears  rut  off,  other- 
wise it  will  be  bruised  by  the  flail  or  machine,  and  the 
ears  will  not  only  act  as  a  sponge  for  retaining  moisture, 
but  will  offer  an  inducement  to  birds  to  pick  your  covers  to 
pieces.  Such  covers  are  not  quite  so  effectual  in  excluding 
rain,  as  painted  canvass,  glazed  calico,  &c. ;  but  they  are  a 
valuable  protectioji  from  frost,  arc  inexpensive  where  straw  is 
to  be  had,  and  afford  a  means  of  employment  to  labourers  in 
unfavourable  weather.  Sea  Kale  and  Ithiibirb.—'Wc  have  had 
a  good  supply  of  the  former  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  month, 
by  taking  up  the  roots  as  previously  recommended.  The  most 
economical  method  of  groiving  the  latter,  is  to  sow  every  year, 
and  take  up  and  force  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Those  who  de- 
pend on  beds  out  of  doors  for  a  first  supply,  must  examine  the 
state  of  their  fermenting  material,  to  see  that  it  is  not  getting 
overheated;  nothing  is  better  than  tree  leaves  alone.  Those 
who  desire  a  tolerably  early  supply  with  little  trouble,  should 
cover  their  beds  with  any  litter  they  can  procure,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  heat  now  existing  in  tlie  soil.  Routine. 
— Clear  and  attend  to  Mushroom-beds;  examine  your  Aspara- 
gus in  frames.  Protect  the  roots  of  globe  Artichokes  for  the 
winter;  earth  up  Celery  when  you  can,  and  dig,  trench,  or 
ridge  all  vacant  ground.—/;.  F. 

VII.-COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

In  case  of  severe  frost  those  cottagers  who  have  the  conve- 
nience of  a  frame  for  keeping  half.hardy  plants  in  overwiiiter, 
had  better  place  round  it  some  dry  Fern,  Pea-haulm,  or  other 
litter,  recommended  to  be  collected  and  saved  some  time  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  frost.  Cover  the  glass  with  a  dry 
mat,  and  shaking  upon  this  a  little  hay  or  stiaw,  cover  af;ain 
with  another  mat.  When  the  frame  is  uncovered  in  the  morn- 
ing, let  the  under  mat  and  hay  be  removed  into  some  place 
where  it  will  be  kept  dry.  By  this  means  Pelargoniums,  and 
suchlike  plants,  maybe  effectually  protected  during  winter. 
Keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  as  dry  as  the  health  of  the  plants 
will  admit  of;  and  iu  watering,  take  care  to  scatter  as  little 
water  as  possible.  Air  should  be  given  at  all  times,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safety.  In  damp  weather,  tilt  up  the  sashes  ■ 
and  in  dry  days,  when  not  too  cold,  remove  tliem  altogether'. 
Ifsomeofthe  hardier  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  as  Riccartonii,  gra- 
cilis, &c.,  permitted  to  winter  in  the  open  ground,  have  their 
stems  protected  for  a  few  inches  with  Fern,  and  their  roots  co- 
vered with  leaf-mould,  litter,  or  some  such  material,  they  vtjII 
survive  the  winter  in  g''od  condition,  and  flower  considerably 
earlier  nest  year  than  if  they  had  been  left  without  any  pro. 
tection.  Artichokes  will  require  to  have  a  small  quantity  of 
leaves  or  lilter  placed  round  their  stems.  Seakale,  if  any,  and 
wanted  early,  should  now  be  covered.  The  weather  proving 
still  favourable,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  for  forwarding 
any  operations  that  could  not  be  attended  to  last  month,  espe- 
cially   the  digging  and  trenching  of   vacant  ground,   which 


should  now  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  laying  it  up 
rough,  in  order  that  it  may  profit  by  the  winter  frosts.  Con- 
tinue to  prune  fruit-trees,  and  forward  every  operation  of  the 
season  as  much  as  possible. — J.  McH. 
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The  hiirhest    temperature    durinp  the  above  period  occurred   on  the  6lh, 
1827  and  7th,  1833— therm.  L6°  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  3d,  1810— therm.  22=, 


Notices  to  Correspojidents. 

Bv\CK  NusiBEiis  OF  THR  Garde.vurs'  CHRONICLE. — Many  of 
the  Numbers  advertised  last  week  having  been  since  sold,  we 
repeat  the  list  of  those  which  may  still  be  had.  Any  subscriber 
who  v;ill  forward  to  our  publisher  Post-ofiice  stamps  equi- 
valent to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  required,  shall  have  them 
sent:  — 

1S4I  :  — 1,,  6,  8,  13,  U,  15,  l6,  i;,  13,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  20, 
30,  31,32,  3-1. 

1842  :— 4,  6,  S,  11,  IS,  30,  33,  42,  50,  51,  52. 

1343  :-  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  iG.  17,  18,  20,  22,  t3,  24,25,  26,  2", 
28,  29,  30,31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  3/.  38,  40,  41,42,43.  48,  50. 

1844: — AH  the  Numbers  for  tlie  present  year  j  but  parties  are 
requested  to  complete  their  sets  forthwith, 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  zd.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5s. 

AvnicoTB,— Querist. — In  summers  like  the  past,  the  Breda 
ripened  on  a  standard  becomes  exceedingly  rich.lj 

Azaleas. — An  hiqu.ivcr.—the  following  are  good  and  distinct 
varieties: — viz.,  Indica  alba,  Danielsiana.  Addisonii,  Fhiri- 
hunda,  Gladstonesii,  Jaeksonii,  Lateritia,  Phcenicea  coccinea, 
P.  superbn,  Palchra,  Rosea,  Splendens,  and  Falgens.+ 

Books.— PecAZ/'/wj. —  The  Botanical  Register,  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, Taylor's  Annals  of  Natural  History,  Hooker's  London 
Journal  of  Botany.  All  those  are  monthly  periodicals  de- 
voted either  wholly  or  partially  to  Botany. 

Chrysanthemums.—  /.  M.  S. — These  plants  are  very  subject  to 
sports,  and  it  is  thus  that  some  of  the  kinds  have  been  ob- 
tained. No  one  is  able  to  account  for  such  things,  any  more 
than  they  can  tell  why  domestic  animals  are  of  all  sorts  of 
colours. 

Diseases. — Priory  Queen. — Your  Pelargoniums  and  Camellias 
are  either  too  cold  or  too  damp,  and  in  all  probability  both. 
The  spot  is  no  doubt  produced  by  this  cause,  and  certainly 
not  by  insects.  Either  enable  the  plants  to  digest  the  excess 
of  water,  by  giving  them  plenty  of  warmth,  light,  and  air,  or 
render  tiicir  digestion  unnecessary  by  withholding  excessive 
moisture.  Perhaps  the  drainage  is  bad;  perhaps  the  ventila 
tion  cf  their  house;  possibly  both. 

Fruit- nooM. —  Clericus  Hibcrnicus. — You  will  find  full  informa- 
tion  upon  this  subject  in  some  Leading  Articles  at  pp.6ll  and 
643,  1641,  to  which  we  would  beg  to  refer  you.  We  cannot  re- 
commend you  to  line  the  walls  with  Wheat-ttraw,  because 
it  will  get  mouldy,  and  injure  the  fruit.  The  mould  of  straw 
will  inoculaie  the  fruit  itself.  Beneath  the  slate  roof,  straw 
would  be  unobjectionable,  because  the  iiouse  would  probably 
be  ventilated  tliere,  and  so  be  kept  quite  dry,  when  mould 
would  not  be  able  to  grow.  Otherwise  we  see  nothing  to 
object  to  in  your  plan.  The  great  points  are  to  exclude  light 
and  to  maintain  a  low  even  temperature,  without  frost. 

Fni;iT-TKEES. — All  Amateur. —A>Xil  to  your  list  of  Peachea  the 
Grossc  Mignonne  and  Bellegarde.  For  the  late  yellow  Nec- 
tarine, substitute  the  Peterborough;  add  the  Royal  Apricot. 
The  late  Admirable  is  the  best  late  Peach,  when  it  lipens; 
but  if  your  climate  is  not  sufficiently  favourable  for  this 
variety,  the  Bellegarde  will  afford  the  latest  good  supply.  |] 

GiiUENHOUSii  Plants. —  G.H.  S.— No  tender  plants  will  live  in 
a  glass  house,  without  artificial  heat,  unle^-s  the  winter  is 
mild,  or  they  are  half-hardy,  as  is  the  case  with  such  shrubs 
as  Acacia  armata  and  alata,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Azalea  si- 
nensis, Camellias,  Orange-trees,  Coronilla  glauca,  Corra3a 
speciosa.  Daphne  odorata,  Fabi.ina  imbricata,  Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsiar.,  and  the  hardier  sorts  of  Cape  Heath. | 

Hkating.— .^«  Amateur.— YoxxT  two  pits,  with  a  surface  of  40 
square  feet  each,  being  intended  for  forcing  Cucumbers,  and 
propagating  flowers,  must  be  so  heated  as  that  much  or  little 
moisture  may  be  fully  at  command.  You  will  therefore  re- 
quire a  boiler  of  tlie  smallest  descri(jtion,  and  tanks  that  will 
allow  the  escape  of  vapour  directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
hot  water,  but  capable  of  beinff  rendered  perfectly  close  when 
moisture  is  not  required.  These  tanks  should  be  placed 
almost  close  to  the  walls,  and  below  the  support  of  the  soil. 
A  clear  space  of  2  incites  along  the  sides  of  the  pit  will  be 
necessary  for  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  tanks  to 
the  space  above  the  soil.  The  fuel  will  probably  average  less 
than  \s.  per  week.|| 

Hkrkman's  Lotion. — Leander. — We  have  been  informed  that 
this  is  composed  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  coloured 
with  bitter  alo'  s ;  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact. 

HvEitiDisiNG. —Bo/flHicws. — Removc  the  pollen  with  a  dry 
camel's  hair  pencil.  A  very  small  quantity  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  best  means  of  heating  a  small  greenhouse  is 
by  a  small  baler,  and  a  few  4-inch  iron  pipts.  All  other 
contrivanc-es  are  makeshifts.  If  you  want  a  stove  for  the 
purpose,  an  Arnott,  '/  you  can  manage  it,  or  a  Stephenson's 
will  be  useful. 

Insects.—.^.  T.— The  small  substances  on  the  back  of  your 
Oak-leaves  are  Oak-spanglcs,  which  are  fully  described  at 

p.  52,  vol.  18431 R.  5.  — Nothing  but  the  greatest  attention 

and  perseverance  in  applying  the  remedies  can  assist  you. 
The  habits  of  the  American  Blight  were  given  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chron.'p.  U6,  which  will  enable  you  to  study  their 

economy./?. R.  €. — Please  to  send  direct  to  Mr.  Curtis-,  at 

Hayes,  near  Uxbridge,  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  Caterpillars, 
in  a  pill-box,  supported  inside  by  a  piece  of  cork,  and  he  will 
advise  you.    Those  you  sent  were  annihilated  by  pressure. 
Do  they  destroy  the  foliage  only  ?  R. 
Manures. — J.  W.J. — Pigeons'  manure  is  excessively  power- 


ful. It  acts  like  guano  of  the  best  quality  ;  but  it  will  burn 
your  crops  uiiless  it  is  largely  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
earth.  Charcoal  mixed  with  it  will  much  improve  it.  If  the 
soil  of  your  Vine  border  is  very  adhesive,  you  will  do  the 
border  more  good  by  mixing  with  it  inch  bones,  charcoal 
lumps,  and  pieces  of  old  mortar,  than  by  manure  alone. 
Soils  for  Vines  should  be  very  loose  and  very  well  drained. 

'A  Subscri'ier.  —  XJrlae  mixed  with  soapy  water  is  a  very 

good  liquid  manure,  but  it  should  never  be  applied  during 
winter.  The  growing  season  is  that  alone  in  which  manure 
of  this  sort  should  be  used.  If  ic  is  thrown  on  the  manure 
heap,  the  latter  will  be  much  improved  in  quality,  provided 
you  do  not  let  it  waste  away  again. 
Names  op  Fruits. —  Sesima.—l,  Worthless— certainly  not 
Brown  Beurre ;  2  and  3  are  correct;  4,  Easter  Beurrfi;  5, 
Napoleon  J  6,  Messire  Jean;  7,  Kentish   Pippin  (of  SDme)j 

8,    Dutch    Mignonne;     9,   Chrisiie's    Pippin. jj Ingram.— 

1,  Passe  Colmar;  2  and  4,  Glout  Morceau;  3,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable;    5,   Easter   Beurrt; ;  6   and   7,  Beurr6   Diel;  8, 

Duchesse  d'Angoul6me.|| A   Young   Gardener. ~2   and  3, 

Passe  Colmar;  5,  Winter  Pearmain;  7,  Reineite  du  Canada; 
8,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  g,  Kentish  Fill-basket;  11, 
Beauty  of  Kent ;  12,  Glout  Morct.au. |l 
Namks  of  Plants. —  V.  N. — Specimens  out  of  flower  cannot  he 
named  wiih  any  certainty,  unless  the  plants  are  common  and 
well  known.    Seeds  of  Pyracantha  and  Cotoneaster  should 

be  treateii  exactly  like  Whitethorn. J.  Jl/.—i,  Ornithidium 

coccineum  ;  2,  Niphobolus  rupestris.5 
Peaches.— yutj-js/.— The  double-blossomed  Peach  does  produce 
fruit  occasiorally,  and  so  do  other  varieties  with  double 
flowers — the  Plum  for  example;  although  in  such  all  the  sta- 
mens may  depart  from  their  normal  condition  |) 
PEAas.—  Qiierist.  —  ThQ  Winter  Bon  Chretien  will  not  ripen  its 
Iruit  as  a  dwarf  standard  in  this  climate  ;  nor  will  the  Cras- 
sane,  d'Auch,  or  Colmar,  succeed  on  anortli  wall. II 
Pelarooniums.— .4  Count '-y  S.— The  best  place  tu  grow  them, 
in  is  a  good  greenhouse,  the  next  best  a  good  pit:  but  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  thorouglily  ventilated,  and  not  be 
damp.  It  dees  not  matter  how  it  is  glazed.  The  laps  should 
not  be  puttied,  but  left  well  open,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  air 
to  get  in  and  out.  The  aspect  does  not  signify.  You  cannot 
grow  Geraniums  well  unless  you  keep  your  pit  or  house  free 
from  excessive  damp  :  and  if  that  is  likely  to  trouble  you,  it 
will  be    indispensable,   ia  the  first  instance,  to    drain   your 

ground  thoroughly. J".  H.  says,  that  in  the  course  of  a  tour  he 

has  lately  made  in  Germany,  he  observed  the  beds  of  Scarlet  Pe- 
largoniums were  a  compact  mass  of  the  mo^t  brilliant  flowers, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  had  evidently  been  controlled; 
and  he  asks  for  information  as  to  the  mode  iu  which  this  is 
accomplished,  as  the  Pelargoniums  in  EnglJiod  run  to  growth 
and  leaf,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  spike  of  blossom. 
His  observations  were  made  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Dry  soil,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  hot  sun  are 
the  causes  of  the  condition  of  the  German  Pelargoniums. 
Our  garden  ground  is  often  much  too  rich  and  moist  for  them. 
Protection. —  W.  C. — You  cannot  have  anything  better  than 
branches  of  the  Spruce  Fir  as  a  protection  against  moderate 
frost  for  scarlet  Geraniums  in  an  open  bed,  or  for  tender 
climbing  Roses,  not  growing  on  their  own  bottoms.  The 
roots  require  covering  quite  as  much,  or  more,  than  the 
upper  brai^ches.  For  hard  frost  this  material  answers  well, 
provided  there  is  enough  of  it.  The  branches  should  be 
packed  over  the  phmts  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Transplanting.— QHad)*t/b?*m!S. — The  present  is  the  best  of 
all  seasons  for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants,  let 
your  adviseis  say  what  they  like.  Drain  your  border  well, 
plant  your  Yuccas  a  little  above  the  soil,  steady  them  by  some 
means,  so  that  they  cannot  be  blown  about  by  wind,  and 
remove  them  at  once.  That  is  what  we  have  done,  and 
should  do  again. 
TussAc  Grass.— B.— We  should  sow  the  seed  of  this  plant 
immediately,  in  damp  peaty  soil  in  a  greenhouse.  It  had 
better  be  sown  thinlij,  and  if  it  cornea  up.  encouraged  to  be- 
come strong  before  being  planted  out.  If  it  is  sown  as  thick, 
as  hay-seeds  are,  then  it  would  be  desirable  to  separate  the 
plants  which  grow,  and  place  them  in  separate  pots;  still 
keeping  them  through  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
well  ventilated  pit.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  peat  bogs  of  the 
Falklands. 
Vineries.— Swsnn.— Plants  do  not  do  well  on  the  hack  walls 
of  Vineries.  You  may,  however,  try  Cnmellias,  the  Cape 
Plumbago,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums;  and  if  you  pull  a  brick 
out  here  and  there  near  the  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  nest  for  its 
seeds,  you  may  get  Mignonette  to  become  a  bush  and  to 
liower  all  the  winter.  Any  light  loose  soil  will  do  for  Cacti; 
old  mortar  rubbish  is  a  favourite  of  theirs.  It  rarely  happens 
that  plants  can  be  named  unless  very  common,  if  they  are 
not  in  flower.  Yours  is  apparently  some  Cape  Bulbine;  if 
you  give  it  heat  anl  plenty  of  tight,  without  much  water,  it 
will  bloom  no  doubt. 
Vines.— S.  S.— Royal  Musc:idino  will  ripen  earlier  thaa  the 

Black  Hamburgh  and  others  you  mention. ji 
Miscellaneous.— J.  A.  —  We  have  no  idea  what  ails  your 
Yucca,  which  always  flov^ers  so  late  as  to  be  cut  with  frost — 
unless  the  roots  have  got  into  springy  soil,  in  which  case 
laying  its  roots  dry  would  cure  the  evil.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
local  affection,  the  nature  of  which  con  hardly  be  judged  of 
without  actual  inspection.     In  all  probability  the  evil  lies  at 

the  roots. il/.  ZJ.  G.— We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  assist 

you.    An  advertisement  oflTers  the  only  means  \vc  can  suggest 

of  obtaining  the  information  you  are  in    search   of. A 

Reader. — It  is  not  common  for  a  standard  Magnolia  to  be  in 

full  blossom  in  the  open  ground  at  this  season. J A  Sub-- 

scriber. — Thompson's  "  Alcedo  "  was  published  in  1812,  and 
sold  by  Carpenter  &  Son,  Bi>nd-st.  J.  G.  —  J.S.  IT.— Edensoria 

situated  at  the  gates  of  Chatsworth  Park. A.   Z.— Most 

certainly  raise  your  Vine  roots,  which  are  buried  nearly  3  feet 
deep  in  clayey  loam,  as  near  the  surface  of  the  border  as  you 
can.  The  Vines  will  do  no  good  while  the  roots  arc  so  com- 
pletely removed  from   the   influence  of  heat  and  air-t ~A 

SuiscriAer.- Stcphancitus  floribundus  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive  in  a  cold  pit;  it  is  a  stove  plant,  and  should  be  kept 
during  winter  in  a  temperature  of  about  6i)°.  Cut  down  the 
withering  stems  of  your  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  and  by 
Kradually  withholding  water  allow  the  root  to  dry  off. 
Place  it  where  it  will  be  free  from  frost,  and  keep  it  dry  , 

through  the  winter.t Querist,  &c.—  T'ie  best  and  ultimately 

the  cheapest  fence  for  keeping  rabbits  out  of  a  flower- 
garden  is  a  wire  one.  It  should  be  about  3i  feet  in  height. 
We  cannot  recommend  dealers  or  give  prices ;  that  is  the 
husinetis  of  advertisers.    The  roots  of  Gcntiana  acaulis  may 

be  removed,  and  divided  iu  spring,  t T.  G.  B.— The  fruit 

of  Paasiflora  quadrangularis  is  eatable  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
The   Seedling  Primula  is  only  the  common  fringed  variety 

of    Primula  sinensis. 4: W.—Ol  the   three    specimens    of 

sheet-glass  sent  you,  choose  the  cheapest.  'Ihe  sun  does 
not  scorch  plants  more  under  one  size  of  pane  than  under 

another.t R.  H.  Z-.— The  watering  of  your  Camellias,  which 

are  growing  in  a  low  temperature,  rather  freely  three  times  a 
week,  is  the  cause  of  their  leaves  turning  yellow,  and  of  the 
flower-buds  dropping  off.  See  that  the  puts  are  properly 
drained,  water  sparingly,  and  place  the  plants  iu  a  tempera- 
ture of  about   50°,    and    tliey  will  possibly    recover.! A 

Novice.— A  good  description  of  pit  for  growing  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c  ,  in,  when  fermenting  material  is  employed  for 
heating,  is  the  Heckfield,  a  plan  of  which  is  given  at  p.  892, 
vol.  1843;  but  if  hot  water  in  tanks  is  used,  a  I'Uin  given  at 
p.  102  of  the  present  year  may  be  consulted  with  advactage.t 
*»*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite  in- 
quiries can  be  made. 
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COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engixeers,     Iron- 
founders,  &C.,  &C.,  No.    2,   WiNSLEY-STREKT,   OxFORD- 

STeEzr,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Roio,  Lambeth, 


HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,  Sec.  made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  13  years'  experience,  and  having:  fi.\ed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvemsnts  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  mos-t  extensive  scf-le. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  oa  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,'Winsley-street.  Oxford- 
street,  wheie  a  large  assortment  of  the  abnve  can  be  seen. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented   by 
John   Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
he  obtained  of  Jobn  Shewen.  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  i\Iessrs.  Chandler's,  Vanxhall ; 
Loddiges*,  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple -place,  Edgware- 
road;  RolHsson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth  j  The  HoVticul- 
tural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  ;,ociety,  Regent's-park. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1844. 

aiEETIMns  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
We»se«dav,  Dec.  •  i — -Affrieultural  Snc-iety  of  England, 
TBUasDAV,     Dec.     fi — A^'ricultural  Imp.  boc.  oMreJaod. 
WsDN-nauA T.Dec.  U — Agricultural  Srciety  of  England. 
Thciudav,    Dec.  12 — -If^ricidtural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


As  we  informed  a  correspondent  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  general  result  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Process  and 
M.iTEHiAL  fob  Steeping  Seed,  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  has  been  unfavourable.  The  attention  -  of  our 
readers  was  called  to  this  subject  in  an  early  Number 
of  the  Gazette,  and  there  appears  no  necessity  for 
qualifying  or  retracting  any  remarks  that  were  then 
made.  The  season  has  been  peculiar,  and  so  severe 
upon  all  our  crops,  especially  upon  those  sown  in 
spring,  that  the  results  from  such  sources  must,  in 
great  measure,  be  considered  consequences  of  the 
weather — of  Nature's  rather  than  of  the  farmer's 
treatment.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  failure  of  this 
year's  trials,  we  persist  in  recommending  the  subject 
as  a  fair  one  for  experiment. 

Though  very  probably  original  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
his  process  is  by  no  means  new,  as  indeed  several 
correspondents  have  pointed  out  to  us  ;  and  the 
practice  which  has  been  generally  prevalent  of  steep- 
ing seed  Wheat  in  brine  or  stale  urine,  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  of  this,  for,  though  it  be  professedly 
for  another  purpose,  it  is  doubtless  beneficial  also  as 
impregnating  the  seed  with  fertilising  material.  This 
and  the  «  /jrinri  probability  that  seed  admits  of  being 
benefited  in  this  way,  combine  to  render  the  subject 
worthy  of  continued  investigation. 

Of  course,  no  practical  man  believes  that  these 
steeps  are  to  take  the  place  of  manures — they  will 
always  be  necessary — all  that  we  can  suppose  them 
capable  of  effecting  is  to  give  the  plant  a  vigorous 
start  in  life;  and,  comideriiig  the  numerous  I'oes  by 
which  the  yonnii  ])laiit  is  surrounded,  this  is  by  no 
means  unimportant. 

The  experiments  we  made  on  the  subject  this 
summer  have  utterly  failed,  i.  c,  various  circum- 
stances at  seed-time,  and  more  especially  the  subse- 
quent unequal  and  extreme  ravages  of  game,  have 
combined  to  render  their  results  worthless.  Their 
results  have  only  been  obtained  within  the  last  few 
weeks  ;  and,  had  we  not  previouMy  promised  it,  we 
should  not  now  publish  thern — as,  if  taken  unqualified, 
they  are  only  calculated  to  mislead. 

One  thing  must  first  he  specified  ;  Mr.  Campbell's 
system  of  steeping  seeds — we  shall  have  a  v.ord  or 
two  to  say  about  it  presently — is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  following  detail.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  art 
of  steeping  seed  ;  it  is  in  the  choice  of  the  material 
to  lie  used  that  the  merit  of  the  process  lies.  All 
manner  of  evil  consequences  may  arise  from  want  of 
jud^;mcnt  in  this;  but  so  long  as  none  of  them  are 
attributable  to  the  particular  mixture  put  forth  by 


Mr.  Campbell,  he,  of  course,  cannot  be  considered 
answerable  for  them.  We  have  no  wish  to  praise 
up  this  gentleman's  corn-steep,  as  it  is  termed ; 
indeed,  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  its  composition 
— an  analysis  published  in  our  columns  some  weeks 
ago — is  by  no  means  evidence  in  its  favour  ;  we  only 
wish  that  where  blame  is  due  it  should  not  be  laid 
upon  the  wrong  shoulders. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  proposed  steeping 
seed  Wheat  in  eight  different  salts,  viz.,  silicate,  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  {a,  h,  c,  and  d, 
respectively),  nitrate  of  potash  (e),  muriate,  nitrate, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  {f,  g,  and  /;,  respectively). 
This  was  done  early  in  March ;  and  after  steeping  in 
sufficiently  strong  solutions  for  about  .50  hours,  the 
several  parcels  were  taken  out,  and  on  that  and  the 
following  days  they  were  sown  {hoed  in)  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  per  acre,  on  plots  of  land  each  equal 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  intervening  strips  of 
half  the  size  between  each.  When  the  process  was 
commenced, it  promised,  as  we  thought,  a  continuance 
of  fine  weather,  but  the  Corn  had  not  been  a  day  in 
the  water  before  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  seed  was 
thus  put  in  the  land  under  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  it 
became  evident  that  lots  a  and  h  had  been  killed  by 
the  process ;  fresh  parcels  of  Wheat  were  therelbre 
steeped  in  silicate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
only  for  a  shorter  time  than  before,  and  the  plots 
were  re-sown,  and  they  very  soon  exhibited  a  better 
appearance  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  were  evidently 
better  also  at  harvest-time;  but,  owing  to  the  irre- 
gularity just  stated,  they  are  of  course  excluded  from 
the  comparison  which  we  have  now  to  make. 

In  iMay,  the  whole  field  had  a  fair  and  blooming 
appearance,  as  we  then  stated  to  a  correspondent,  who 
mourned  over  the  failure  of  similar  experiments 
which  he  then  had  in  progress;  but  rabbits  and  hares 
were  at  work,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  field  was 
soon  eaten  off  nearly  bare. 

It  thus  soon  became  evident  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  results  calculated  from  the  whole 
of  the  field — that  in  fact  the  only  parts  of  the  plots 
which  could  be  taken  as  at  all  representing  the 
probable  effect  of  the  process  were  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  field,  which  would  be  cut  off  by  a  line 
across  it,  about  15  yards  from  the  bottom.  The 
plots  were  thus  reduced  from  fourths  and  eighths,  to 
pieces  l-20th  and  l-40th  of  an  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  these  patches,  there  is  a  singular  uni- 
formity in  the  amount  of  their  produce.  The 
following  is  a  Tabular  account  of  the  quantity  of 
grail)  threshed  from  each  ))Iot.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  yield  of  straw  appeared  pretty  uniform 
over  the  whole  ;  there  certainly  was  no  such  variety 
as  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  produce  of  grain. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  ammoniacal  salts  and 
the  phosphate  of  soda  are  the  best,  or  raiher,  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  figures,  we  should  say,  the  least 
injurious  of  the  steeps.  These  resuUs  certainly  could 
not  have  been  anticipated;  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The  seed  may  have  been  steeped 
too  Jong,  and  its  vegetative  powers  may  thus  have  be- 
come injured.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  not  be 
deterred  from  repeating  the  experiment  this  year; 
but  instead  of  trying  each  salt  by  itself,  we  shall  use 
only  two  steeps — the  one  recommended  by  Professor 
Johnston,  as  published  lately  in  the  Ga'-^eLte,  and  the 
other,  sold  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  experience  of  that  gentleman  this  year,  though 
probably  better  than  our  own,  has  certainly,  if  one 
may  judge  from  his  published  circular,  not  been  very 
favourable.  The  following  arc  among  the  most  en- 
couraging testimonies  he  has  received  : — 

(J7t  a  farm  in  Forfar sJiire. — The  soil,  originally 
moorisli,  on  a  retentive  bottom,  having  been  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century  under  superior  miinugernent,  has  now 
the  appearance  of  a  bluckieh  loam,  of  moderate  depth  and 
conBiatency,  with  an  adnnixtiire  of  old  red  nandstoiie 
chipH  and  debris.  Nine  ridges,  containing  2.3  imperial 
acreK,  were  sown  with  eight  bushels  of  liarley,  Huhjected 
to  CampbeH'fl  Sleep.  CoBt  of  the  Sleep  2\s.  ;  crop, 
10  quarters,  weighing  ^iih  Ibn.  per  bubhel;  and  \\  rjnar- 
ter  weigliiirg  TjO-J  Jbu.  per  buwhel.  Nine  ridges  con- 
tiguous to  the  former,  containing  '2..'U)  imperial  acres, 
wiire  sown  with  10  bubhels  of  IJ/irh;y,  manured  with 
4  cwt.  guano  at  9*.  Crop,  10^  quarters,  weighing 
/)2^  Ibfl'  per  bushel;  and  1^  quarter,  wuighiog  dO^  lbs.  I 


per  bushel.     Sown,  in  the  last  week  of  April;    reaped 
I6th  September. 

COMPARATIVE  hesult  pee.  imperial  acre, 
/  Campbell's  Stef^p. 

Seed,  3.4  bushels  at  'is.  6rf.  £0   12     0 
Steep         .         .         .         .     0  10     3 


£1     2     3 
Produce,  4.92  qrs,  at  27s.        6     2  11  Returni;5  10     8 


Guaiio. 
Seed,  4.2  bushels,  at  Zs.  6d.£0   15     1 
Manure,  1.9  cwt.  at  95.       .     0  15     6 


£1  10     7 
Produce,  5.18  quarters  at  27s.  6  19  11  Return    o     9 


Diff.  in  favour  of  Campbell's  Steep  per  acre,  ^0     1     4 


— James  Sime,  Land  Surveyor,  Murraygale. 

Before  we  can  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  balance 
of  the  accounts,  we  must  know  if  any  of  the  guano 
that  was  applied  remained  in  the  land,  as  it  is  very 
probable  some  did,  after  harvest.  If  so,  no  credit  is 
here  given  for  it. 

The  following  is  a  very  decided  statement  in 
favour  of  the  steep — though  we  rarely  like  to  attach 
much  value  to  mere  estimates  or  "guesses." 

• "  with  the  Oat-steep  the  crop  was   good,  upon 

bad  land,  at  a  guess  four  limes  more  than  where  nothing 
was  used.  There  was  a  saving  of  a  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre.  It  was  sown  in  a  field  where  salt,  guano,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  nothing  had  been  applied.  All  ripened 
equally,  and  were  cut  together.  .  ." — James  Hunter, 
Auchlerarder  House. 

Besides  these,  a  variety  of  communications  are 
published,  most  of  them  indifferent;  some  abso- 
lutely conclusive  against  the  system  ;  and,  as  we  said 
before,  if  these  are  the  best  testimonies  Mr.  Campbell 
can  produce,  we  fear  general  experience  this  year  is 
against  him. 

The  season,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  un- 
favourable, and  we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  join 
us  in  giving  the  process  another  year's  trial. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  ON  POTATOES. 
By  John  Grey,  Esq..,  of  Dilston. 
Although  the  instances  of  failures  in  the  Potato 
crop  in  this  district  are  fewer,  and  to  much  less  extent 
this  year,  than  in  many  former  seasons,  a  detail  of  an, 
experiment  which  I  have  now  proved,  showing  the  com- 
parative produce  of  autumn  and  spring-planted  FotatoeSj 
both  of  which  were  very  full  crops  on  the  ground,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  at  all  events  shew 
that  the  fear  of  the  plants  being  destroyed  by  frosts  in 
the  winter,  on  tolerably  dry  land — and  no  one  should 
plant  Potatoes  on  any  other^s  visionary. 

Immediately  after  the  harvest  in   1843,  I  had  a  piece 
of  Oat  stubble  turned  up  with  three  horses  in  a  plough, 
as  deep  as  the  soil  would  admit  of.  The  land  was  a  damp 
loam,  on   a  retentive  subsoil,  but  had  been  thorough- 
drained  the  previous  year  ;  it  was  then  ploughed  across, 
and  made  up  into  drill-rows  of  the  width  of  SO   inches. 
About  the  20th  October,  when  the  Potatoes  of  that  year 
were  taken  up,  it  was  planted,  partly   with  small  Pota- 
toes   whole,  and    partly  with    large   ones    cut   in   two, 
having  had  a  moderate  quantity  of  dung,  but  slightly 
fermented,    applied    to    it ;    the   drill-rows    were    then, 
ploughed  up  pretty  deep,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
cover.     In  the  latter  end  of  April,  1844,  a  barrow  was 
run  along  the  rows,  to  break  the  crust  and  admit  the  air, 
as  well   as   to   give  an  opportunity  of  picking  off  any 
couch  or  roots  that  might  be  turned  up.     Very  soon 
after   this    operation,    the   shoots   of    the   young    crop 
appeared  in  great  vigbur,  to  the  surprise  of  aome  of  my 
good  neighbours,  who  thought  that   I  was  adopting  a 
very  heterodox  practice.     The  land  underwent  the  usual 
course  of  hsnd-hoeing  and  scuffling,  until  the  time  came 
when,  the  tops  being  sufficiently  large,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  rows  should  be  earthed  up.     Before  doing  so, 
I  had   1   cwt.   per  acre  of   guano  sown  broadcast  over 
them,  which  the  plough  immediately  following,  turned 
up  against  the  plants.     I  did   this  on   the  ground   that 
the  tubers,    which    are  thrown    out   laterally   from  the 
stem,  require  more  support  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
than  they  can  derive  from   the  manure  which  is  placed 
in  the  hollow  centre  of  the   drills.     The  crop  went  on 
with   a  promising  appearance  throughout,  but  did  not 
exliibit  any  unusual  bulk  of  tops.     On  each  side  of  this 
plot,  a  piece  of  ground  was  worked  and   planted   with 
Potatoes  in  the  end  of  April,  in  rows  of  the  same  width, 
and  receiving  in  every  respect  the  same  treatment,   ex- 
cept that  the  dung  having  lain  longer  in  u  heap,  and 
become  more  compressed,   must  have  been   applied  in 
rather  a  larger  proportion.     The  plants  in  this  case  con- 
sisted entirely  of  large    Potatoes  cut  in  two  ;  and   the 
same  application  of  guano  was  given  to  them  as  to  the 
others.     In  these  plots  no  failure  occurred  ;  the  ground 
was  well  covered,  and  the  tops  wfire  more  luxuriant  thaa 
in   the   autumn-planted  piece,  so    that  it  seemed  very 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  would  in  the  end  be  the  most 
productive.     The  tops  of  the  nutumn-planted  ones  fell, 
indicating  ripeness,  u  fortnight  before  the  others,  and 
were  taken    up    in    the   beginning    of    October.      The 
adjoining  rowt;  of  each  plot  were  carefully  taUen  up  with, 
tlie  grape,    or  three-pronged  fork,  and  put  into  sacks, 
80  that  no  mixture  could  take  place,  and  afterwards  a 
row  in  the  middle  of  each  plot,  so  as  to  come  to  a 
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correct  average ;  the  sacks  were  tben  weighed,  and  the 
result  was  as  follows  :— 

The  autumn  planting  with  small  Potatoes  whole,  gave  at 
the  rate  of lOO  loads  pr.  acre  of  20  stones  ea. 

Ditto  with  large  Potatoes 
cut  iu  two Ill  do.  do. 

Spring  planting  with  ditto.      86  do.  do. 

The  kind  of  Potato  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried, 
is  that  known  in  these  parts  by  the  name  of  Hen's-nest. 
The  quality  is  good  in  all  the  plots,  but  the  autumn- 
plauted,  if  anything,  rather  more  mealy. 

I  am  repeutinf;  the  experiment  this  year,  and  have 
planted,  a  fortnight  ago,  some  wliole  Potatoes,  and  some 
cut  in  two  ;  bat  in  the  former,  I  have  this  time  kept  out 
the  very  small  ones,  and  planted  only  those  of  a  medium 
size,  whole  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  last  year  that  some  of 
them  had  been  planted  of  too  small  a  size,  which  caused 
them  to  put  out  too  many  shoots,  and  with  inadequate 
vigour.  Another  experiment  may,  perhaps,  vary  the 
copoparative  produce,  and  tend  to  establish  the  point  of 
preference  between  autumn  and  spring-planting.  As  no 
failure  took  place  in  any  of  these  plots,  we  liave  no  right 
to  presume,  from  this  experiment,  that  autunm-planiing 
will  prove  an  antidote  to  that  growing  calamity  ;  but  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  affords  a  security  against  it,  and  that  the 
principal  causes  of  failure  are  to  be  traced  to  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  seed,  from  being  improperly  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  its  vegetative  power  being  frequently 
exhausted  by  shoots  that  have  been  made  before  plant- 
ing in  the  spring,  as  well  as  by  the  planting  being  de- 
ferred till  the  ground,  under  the  process  of  working, 
has  been  too  much  deprived  of  its  moisture.  Against 
these  causes  of  failure  the  autumn-planting  is  a  security  ; 
and  if  the  result  of  future  experiments  should  bear  out 
that  which  I  have  now  detailed,  the  advantage  of  plant- 
ing in  autumn  will,  I  think,  be  fully  established.  It  has 
been  stated  us  an  objection  to  autumn-planting,  that 
time  is  not  allowed  for  cleaning  the  laud  sufficiently,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  for  sowing  to  Grass  with  the  ensuing 
Corn  crop;  but  I  should  call  it  bad  farming  to  have 
land  so  foul,  after  one  crop  of  Corn,  as  to  present  that 
difficulty.  Besides  which,  as  autumn-planted  Potatoes 
are  generally  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  a  considerable  time  is  available  for  preparing 
the  land,  either  for  receiving  winter  Wheat,  or  spring 
Corn.  Independent  of  which,  it  is  possible  so  to  arrange 
it  as  to  have  the  Potato  crop  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  one  of  Swedish,  or  other  Turnips;  and 
thus  affording  the  fullest  opportunity  of  sowing  the  land 
to  Grass  in  the  best  possible  condition. — John  Grey, 
Dilston  House,  Oct.  31,  1844.  [See  a  Leading  Article 
in  another  part  of  this  Paper.] 


THE  PLOUGH. 

{Continued  from  page  /S/.) 
Before  drawing  the  inference  as  to  the  proper  form 
of  the  mould-board  from  what  we  have  thus  shown  to 
be  the  proper  position  of  the  turf,  I  may  as  well  first 
say,  that  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  depends  wholly 
on  the  relation  between  the  dimensions  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  and  not  in  the  lesst  upon  its  actual  dimensions. 
The  surface  exposed  will  be  a  maximum,  if  the  sods  be 
cut  rectangular,  and  if  the  proportion  between  their 
depth  and  breadth  be  that  of  about  7  to  10  ;  and  if  these 
two  conditions  be  insured,  then  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed  will  be  constant,  it  will  not  vary,  however  thi 
actual  depih  or  the  actual  breadth  of  the  sod  be  altered 
The  same  surface  is  exposed  in  a  double  as  in  a  single 
roof,  the  span  and  the  slope  being  in  either  case  the  same, 
There  is  one  other  point  regarding  the  proper  mode  of 
ploughing,  still  to  mention.  It  is  not  always  the  object 
of  the  farmer  to  expose  the  greatest  surface  of  ground 
that  he  can  to  the  action  of  the  air.  His  aim  is  some- 
times mertly  to  cover,  and  that  in  a  very  shallow  way, 
manure  or  other  matter  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  laud. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  most  perfectly  effected,  the  flatter 
that  the  sods  are  made  to  lie,  the  shallower  and  the  wider 
they  are  cut.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or 
two  regarding  the  economy  of  having  your  implement  to 
do  exactly  what  you  want  done,  though  it  should  be  at 
the  expense  of  additional  force.    . 

In  ordinary  farm  work  there  is  every  possible  variety, 
arising  from  the  variable  nature  of  weather  and  of  soil ; 
and,  possibly,  economy  would  advise  the  farmer  to  have 
two  or  more  mould-boards,  of  forms  varying  so  as  to  suit 
two  or  mure  cases  in  which  this  difference  is  extreme,  these 
mould-boarda  being  all  attaciiable  to  the  same  framework ; 
but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  is  so 
ecouomical  as  simplicity,  and  that  there  cannot  in  Great 
Britain  be  circumstances  bo  different  as  to  justify  the 
Berkshire  farmer  in  retaining  his  clumsy  implement, 
with  its  clumsier  appendages,  of  wheels,  framework,  &c.; 
or  the  Kentish  farmers  in  retaining  their  strange-looking 
form  of  the  turowrest  plough;  while  all  over  the  varying 
dimates  and  soils  of  Scotland  there  is  but  one  form  of 
plough  used,  or  at  least  ploughs  varying  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple, and  but  little  in  detail.  All  this,  however,  may 
be  true  ;  and  yet  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition, 
that  economy  tries  to  get  its  work  well  done,  though  it  be 
at  additional  expense,  is  undeniiible;  and  I  shall  have  im- 
mediate occasion  to  apply  it.  It  will  not  do  to  have 
mould-boards  varying  in  form,  so  as  to  suit  every  little 
difference  of  circumstance  ;  and  this  is  the  less  necessary 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  position  of  the  sod  is  d;;- 
pendent,  not  so  much  on  the  form  of  the  mould-board  as 
on  its  own  form — the  relation  between  its  breadth  and  its 
depth — and  thus  the  farmer  can  get  his  n.anure  covered 
perfectly  and  by  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  his  plough.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  position  of  the  sod  being  dependent 
on  the  form  of  the  sod,  and  not  on  that  of  the  mould- 


board,  is  not  to  induce  us  to  leave  the  furrow-slice  to  find 
its  own  position.  We  must  have  our  implement  such 
that  the  sod  will  not  merely  fall  off  the  mould-board  into 
its  ultimai:e  position,  but  that  it  will  be  pressed  into  its 
proper  place.  This  is  more  necessary  in  ploughing  lea 
land,  where,  by  a  mould-board  of  a  good  form,  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sod  may  be  pressed  in  so  as  entirely  to  bury 
the  grassy  surface.  It  is  also  well  on  arable  laud,  be- 
cause, if  the  land  be  in  a  proper  state  for  ploughing,  it 
will  tend  to  break  the  sod,  and  so  facilitate  the  after 
action  of  the  harrow,  Sec. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  best  mode  of  ploughing  for 
general  purposes  is  when  the  furrow-slice  is  cut  rectan- 
gularly, and  of  such  dimensions  that  it  shall  be  at  an 
angle  of  45"^.  It  is  a  question  which,  perhaps,  chiefly 
affects  the  draught  of  the  plough,  but  certainly  also,  in 
some  measure,  its  performance,  that  the  turf  shall  be  cut 
perfectly  by  the  coulter  and  share,  that  there  may  be  no 
tearing  when  it  is  moved  by  the  mould-board  ;  and  it  is 
also  a  point  affecting  the  draught  as  much  as  the  perform- 
ance of  the  implement,  that  there  be  no  lateral  thrust 
tending  to  push  the  turf  bodily  aside.  This  will  only 
increase  the  draught  of  the  plough,  and  tend  to  spoil  its 
work.  The  form  of  the  implement,  tben,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  its  work  is  con8idered,must  be  this: — The  coulter 
and  sock  must  be  so  far  before  the  mould-board,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  each  other  must  be  such  that  the 
sod  be  cut  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  that  it  be  perfectly 
cut  before  the  moving  part  of  the  implement  come  to 
act  upon  it.  The  mould-board  should  be  such  that  the 
line  where  it  touches  the  ground  may  be  a  straight  line, 
corresponding  in  direction  and  position  with  the  corner 
about  which  the  turf  turns,  and  that  the  commencement 
of  its  curved  surface  may  be  a  straight  horizontal  line, 
wliere  it  joins  on  to  the  share,  while  its  termination  is  a 
straight  line  hanging  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  per- 
pendicular, at  an  angle  of  45**.  The  curve  between  these 
two  lines  must  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  turf  may  be  twisted  gradually,  not  abruptly.  The 
length  of  the  mould-board  must  be  such,  that  the  angle 
its  surface  forms  with  the  turf  as  it  passes  over  it,  may 
be  such,  that  when  the  implement  is  working  on  a 
loose  soil,  that  -^oil  may  slide  over  its  surface  and  be  laid 
aside  rather  than  be  pushed  before  it.  The  mould-board 
and  the  plough  generally  should  be  fitted  for  an  extreme 
case,  and  then  it  wjll  be  sure  to  be  fitted  for  all  ordinary 
cases,  though  it  may  then  work  under  a  disadvantage. 
The  angle,  then,  which  the  surface  of  the  mould-board 
makes  with  a  line  at  right  angles  with  that  in  which  the 
implement  moves,  must  never  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
repose  of  soil  on  iron.*  It  is  evident  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  cui'ves  may  be  drawn,  each  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties which  are  here  required  of  a  mould-board,  that 
it  may  work  well;  we  now  have  to  consider  what  is  to 
guide  us  in  choosing  from  among  these  the  one  which 
works  easiest. — M.  S. 


REMARKS  ON  CHALKING. 
Having  read  your  remarks  on  ttie  subject  in  a  late 
Gazelle,  and  asking,  as  you  do,  for  further  particulars  on 
this  subject,  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
mode  adopted  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  many  years 
past,  and  with  tbe  most  beneficial  effects,  on  the  strong 
clayey  loams  as  well  as  all  other  descriptions  of  "sour 
red  lahd"  in  this  vicinity.  The  plan  for  raising  the 
chalk  is  tbe  same  here  as  is  practised  in  Hertfordshire ; 
there  is,  tiowever,  a  very  material  difference  in  the  cost, 
a  much  larger  quantity  being  here  spread  per  acre  for  a 
much  less  sum  than  is  given  in  your  account ;  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  having  no 
'*  middleman"  between  the  farmer  and  workmen  :  gene- 
rally, one  of  the  best  labourers  is  selected  as  foreman, 
who  shares  with  the  others  in  the  work,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  his  wdges  are  to  be  Is.  per  week  above 
the  others  ;  in  many  cases,  also,  be  takes  tbe  job  him- 
self, employing  the  rest  on  his  own  responsibility.  Our 
method,  also,  of  sinking  pits  is  precisely  the  same  as 
mentioned  by  you  ;  but  now  comes  the  difference  :  here 
it  is  paid  for  by  the  acre,  and  at  so  many  bushels  per 
pole,  which  being  never  less  than  18,  makes  2880  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  price  from  355.  to  40i".,  generally  38s., 
including  the  filling  in  of  pits,  &c.  The  buckets  in 
common  use  contain  Iw  bushels  each,  and  the  chalk  is 
wheeled  away  at  once  into  heaps,  making  about  1920  to 
the  acre ;  if,  then,  these  heaps  are  at  the  beginning  placed 
in  two  lines,  at  right  angles,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
4  feet  in  one  directioo,  and  5  feet  in  the  .... 
other,  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  the  .... 

annexed  diagram   on  the  ground.     A  very 

simple  plan   of  ascertaining  that  the  full 

quantity  is  deposited  on  the  ground  is  ...  . 
thus  obtained,  as  by  a  very  casual  observation  before 
spreading,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  heaps  are  kept 
in  their  proper  rows,  and  at  regular  distances.  The 
advantages  of  chalking  are  now  so  fully  appreciated 
by  all  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  but  few,  if 
any,  having  lands  of  the  de^cription  above  mentioned, 
but  what  are  availing  themselves  of  it  where  it  can  be 
procured,  and  it  is  generally  to  be  met  with  at  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  10  feet:  in  cases,  however,  where  it  cannot 
be  so  soon  obtained,  many  go  to  the  neaiest  chalk  pits 
and  employ  their  horses  in  frosty  weather  and  at  other 
times  when  convenient.  As  regards  tbe  cbemiral  com- 
position of  the  chalk,  this  is  beyond  me  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  significant  term  in  use  amongst  the 
workmen,   that  the  more  "  soapy''  the  chalk  the  better 


*  The  angle  of  repose  of  one  substance  on  another,  is  the 
angle  at  which  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  inclined,  wlien  the 
former  just  ceases  to  slide  over  it. 


it  is,  being  more  speedily  pulverised  by  the  frost,  and  it 
is  generally  found  to  be  more  **  soapy"  the  greater  the 
depth.  The  fields  most  commonly  selected  for  chalking 
are  old  fields  in  course  for  Wheat,  and  sometimes  Wheat 
stubble  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  crop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  good  effected  on  the  land,  another 
weighty  reason  is  in  the  employment  it  affords  to  the 
nixmerous  unemployed  poor  who  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parishes  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  their  tenants,  several  of  the  large  landowners  in 
this  county  have  most  handsomely  contributed,  for  seve- 
ral seasons  past,  in  some  cases  one-third,  and  in  a  few 
nearly  one-balf,  of  the  cost  per  acre. — F,  M.  C.,  Save- 
make  Forest,  Marlborough. 

[Can  you  forward  us  a  specimen  of  your  best  chalk  ? — 
1  oz.  will  suffice.] 

SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Rotations  of  Crops. — The  general  adoption  of  alternate 
husbandry  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  East  Lothian  Agriculture  ;  although^ 
generally  speaking,  every  farmer  in  this  county  is  pre- 
vented by  express  covenants  in  his  lease  from  growing, 
«yon  the  same  piece  of  land,  two  white  or  exhausting 
crops  in  succession,  without  an  intervening  green  or  re- 
storative one,  yet  none  of  them  is  restricted  to  any  spe- 
cified rotation  of  cropping.  The  choice  of  a  judicious 
course  being  mainly  regulated  and  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  tbe  local  circumstances  of  parti- 
cular farms,  is  very  properly  left  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  tenant  himself.  The  proprietor,  there- 
fore, lays  down  no  special  rotation  of  crops  or  system  of 
cultivation  for  the  guidance  or  observance  of  the  farmer  ; 
the  only  period  during  which  he  interferes  with  the  mode 
of  management — provided  two  whitg  or  corn  crops  are 
not  taken  in  succession — is  the  last  four  or  five  years  of 
the  lease.  No  obligatory  covenants,  however,  are  requi- 
site to  enforce  the  observance  of  alternate  husbandry  ia 
East  Lothian,  except  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  a 
lease  whose  renewal  is  not  expected  or  desired.  The 
farmers  follow  certain  courses  of  cropping  suited  to  the 
soil  and  circumstances  of  their  respective  farms,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  is  advantageous  for  themselves  to  do  so ; 
that  is,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest. 

Although  a  rotation  of  some  kind  or  other  is  generally 
adhered  to  on  every  farm,  yet  particular  circumstances 
frequently  render  slight  deviations  from  the  regular  course 
expedient.  Some  farmers,  for  instance,  often  take  Pota- 
toes afier  Grass,  and  Turnips  after  Potatoes — both  evi- 
dent violations  of  the  principles  of  alternate  husbandry. 
Sometimes,  also,  when  a  Grass  field,  in  consequence  of  a 
failure  of  the  Clover  or  some  other  cause,  does  not  afford 
or  promise  a  good  pasturing,  it  is  ploughed  up  for  Oats- 
after  the  first  year,  although,  according  to  the  rotation 
pursued,  the  f.eld  may  properly  require  to  lie  two  years 
in  Grass.  To  rectify  this  deviation,  and  to  equalise  as 
far  as  possible  the  quantities  of  the  different  crops  an- 
nually grown  on  the  farm,someoneoftheotherGras5'fields 
included  in  the  same  course  is  allowed  to  remain  in  pas- 
ture a  year  longer  than  the  usual  period.  Slight  devia- 
tions of  this  kind  are  of  general  occurrence  in  the  best 
managed  farms. 

Upon  the  strong  clay  soils,  of  which  the  greater  pait 
of  the  county  consists,  the  rotation  pursued  and  the  crops 
cultivated  are  nearly  similar.  The  following  is  the  most 
general  course  of  cropping  throughout  the  county  on  ad- 
hesive soils  : — 

1st  year        .        .    Fallow,  dunged 

2d    ,,  .        .    Wheat,  ivith  Clover  and  Rye-grass  seeds 

3d    „  .        .     Grass  for  Hay,  soiling,  or  pasture 

4th  ,,  .        .    Oats 

5th  ,,  .         .     Beans,  dunged 

Gth  „  .         .     Wheat. 

After  which  the  fallow  is  repeated  and  the  rotation  re- 
commences again. 

As  remarked  in  my  last  paper,  the  extension  of  furrow- 
draining,  by  rendering  the  soil  more  easily  pulverised 
and  cleared  of  root-weeds,  has  obviated  to  a  great  extent 
the  necessity  for  resorting  to  a  bare  fallow,  even  upon 
stiff,  adhesive  clays.  Swedish  Turnips  are  now,  there- 
fore, not  unfrequently  substituted,  and  begin  the  rotation, 
instead  of  fallow.  The  above  course,  which  has  been 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  county,  is  sometimes  modified  and  extended  by 
allowing  the  land  to  remain  two  years  in  Grass  instead  of 
one.  The  Grass,  in  the  latter  case,  is  either  cut  for  hay 
or  soiling  the  first  year,  and  depastured  the  second,  or  it 
is  depastured  both  years.  AVhen  the  crop  happens  to  be 
good,  it  is  generally  mown  the  first  year,  partly  for 
hay,  and  partly  for  soiUng  the  working  horses  in  the 
stables,  and  the  fattening  cattle  in  yards,  as  previously- 
adverted  to. 

Upon  the  light  and  medium  descriptions  of  land,  suited 
to  Turnip  husbandry,  tbe  following  rotation  is  that  usually 
followed,  viz.  :  —  1st  year.  Turnips;  ind,  Barley,  Oats, 
or  spring  Wheat ;  3d.  Grass,  generally  depastured  ;  4th, 
Pasture  ;  5th.  Oats.  Upon  this  kind  of  land  the  Tur- 
nips, or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  are  eaten  on  the  ground 
by  sheep.  The  Grass  break  is  also  frequently  extended 
to  three  years,  as  this  quality  of  land  is  not  calculated  to 
undergo  as  close  and  severe  cropping  as  that  of  a  stiffei* 
and  more  adhesive  character.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
upon  very  strong  retentive  clays  it  is  considered  inju- 
dicious and  unprofitable  to  allow  the  land  to  remain  in 
Grass  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  or  two  at  the  far- 
thest. The  foregoing  rotations  are  those  in  general  practice 
throughout  the  low  and  middle  parts  of  the  county.  I0 
the  upland  district  Wheat  is  but  rarely  grown,  and  bare 
fallows  are  never  resorted  to.  Turnips  invariably  begin 
the  rotation,  followed  with  Barley  or  Oats,  and  several 
years  of  Grass.  I  should  observe  that  as  the  nature  and 
'  texture  of  the  soil  of  large  farms  are  often  very  different, 
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two  rotations  are  not  untrequenlly  pursued  on  the  same 
farm,  eacii  adapted  to  the  particular  soils.  Upon  the 
dry,  loamy,  and  fertile  district  of  Dunbar,  the  following 
course  of  cropping,  somewhat  different  from  the  rota- 
tions already  enumerated,  is  that  usually  adhered  to, 
viz.:  —  1.  Turnips,  dunged,  and  generally  fed  off; 
2.  "Wheat,  with  Clover  and  Rye-grass  seeds  ;  3.  Grass 
fed  off  with  cattle  or  sheep  ;  4.  Oats  (generally  of  the 
Potato  variety) ;  5.  Beans,  dunged ;  6.  Wheat.  In- 
stead of  Oats,  W^heat  is  often  taken  the  fourth  year, 
which  cootiues  the  rotation  to  four  crops. 

The  following  interesting  and  valuable  observations  in 
reference  to  this  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  alternate  hus- 
bandry in  general,  are  extracted  from  the  "  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Dunbar,"  written  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Jafrey,  its  present  minister,  who  is  a  zealous  practical 
agriculturist,  and  published  in  the  "New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  :".^"  This  course  (speaking  of  the 
above),  peculiar  to  the  parish,  has  been  culled  the  Dun- 
bar system;  but  objections  have  been  maJe  to  it.  Wheat, 
every  second  year,  it  is  said,  exhausts  the  soil ;  the 
answer  is,  that  the  food  of  plants  in  the  soil  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  any  crop,  while  the  .soil  itself  cannot  be 
exhausted.  Where  there  is  a  command  of  manure  there 
is  no  system  which  will  so  richly  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  It  was  adopted  here  for  many  years 
on  one  of  the  best  farms,  without  any  diminution  of 
either  quantity  or  quality  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  soil  is  injured  by  frequent  crops  of  Wheat,  the 
glebe  of  Dunbar  was  properly  dressed,  either  with  sea- 
weed, street-dung,  or  soot,  and  cropped  with  Wheat  for 
five  successive  years.  The  result  was  an  extra  crop 
every  year,  and  the  land  left  in  a  condition  that  it  may 
produce  a  crop  or  two  of  any  kind  without  additional 
manure.  The  least  crop  in  the  succession  was  on  the 
third  year  104  bulls  (b~  quarters)  per  acre ;  it  promised 
to  be  the  greatest,  but  it  was  lodged  flat  as  the  surface 
soon  after  it  came  into  ear.  All  the  other  crops  were 
above  12  bolls  (6  quarters)  per  acre.  One  season, 
exactly  suited  to  the  soil,  there  were  8J-  quarters  per 
acre ;  and  the  last  of  the  five  years  there  were  7  quarters 
per  acre.  It  was  ascertained  that  on  each  of  three  of  these 
years  there  were  more  than  300  stones  of  straw  per  acre. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  There  is  another  field  in  the 
parish  which  has  produced  Oats  four  successive  years 
withincredsing  produce  and  fertility.  Hence  it  seems  to 
follow  that  land,  properly  cultivated  and  manured,  may 
produce  abundantly  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  regular 
succession.  If  the  food  of  plants  is  exhausted  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  crop  produced,  it  is  worthy 
of  investigation,  wLether  the  advantage  of  changing  the 
,  kind  of  crop  arises  not  from  one  kind  giving  off  food  for 
i  another,  but  solely  from  the  different  modes  of  cultiva- 
,  tion  which  different  kinds  of  crop  admit  of  at  different 
:    seasons." — T.  Sullivan. 


ON  MINERAL   AND  INORGANIC  MANURES. 

No.  XXIX. 

By  Professor  Charles  Sprengel. 

^Conlinued  from  page  739  ) 
d.  Turf  Ashes.— -The.  Grass  sward  of  barren  meadows 
or  other  waste  land  is  cut  off  ia  thin  slices,  which  being 
divided  into  smaller  pieces,  and  placed  against  each 
other,  are  left  to  dry ;  then  placed  in  heaps,  lighted,  and 
the  obtained  ashes  are  then  strewed  about,  ploughed 
under,  and  the  soil  then  farther  prepared. 

A  soil  manured  with  turf-ashes  will  always  yield  better 
crops  than  one  manured  with  peat-ashes,  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  great  amount  of  ashes  brought  on  the  same 
area  of  land,  and  partly  by  contaioing  a  greater  amount 
of  manuring  mineral  substances.  They  are  also  prefer- 
able on  account  of  always  containing  potash,  combined 
at  times  with  carbonic  acid.  Turf-ashes,  however,  like 
wood  and  peat  ashes,  have  not  always  the  same  value. 
This  is  determined  both  by  the  nature  of  the  sward  and 
the  quality  of  the  earth  which  it  covers.  Grass  often 
consists  of  Moaaea  and  a  felt  of  roots  belonging  to  bad, 
barren  plants  ;  and  if  the  earth  adhering  to  these  is  also 
bad,  the  aahes  which  will  result  from  tbe  burning  of  such 
I'.rf  will  have  but  sliijht  manuring  powers,  as  they  will 

■.  merely  contain  tbe  less  powerful  mineral  manures — 

>  potash,  common  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  gypaum, 

■:^':.  in  this  case,  quantity  may  somewhat  sujiply  quality, 
ttic  turf  being  cut  a  little  thicker,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing more  aubes,  which,  however,  will  at  times  be  imprac- 
ticable, the  stratum  of  humus  below  the  Grdss  being  very 
tiiin.  For  the  sake  of  knov/iiig  before-hand  what  result 
the  manuring  with  turf-ashes  will  yield,  and  to  see  wliat 
advantage  may  ensue  from  burning  our  turt,  it  is  very 
advisable  to  subject  the  ashes  of  the  turf  to   a  previous 

uiical  analysis.     The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
'iiy  analyses  of  turf-ashes. 

1.  Ashes  of  turf  4  inches  thick,  which  were  derived 
from  a  moor  covered  merely  with  Ueed-rusheB.  100,000 
;  'Tls  consisted  of — 

■  yilA  parts  of  silica  and  quartz  sand 

■^000        ,,       alumina 

ti,200         „      oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

0/J20  ,,       oxide  of  manganese 

J»**2'**         "       'i"**^'  partly  combined  with  silica 

0,270         ,,       magnesia,  ditto. 

0,188  ,,  pliuspboric  acid,  partly  combined  with 
lime,  partly  with  iron 

0,544  ,,  sulphuric  acid,  combined  partly  with 
lime  into  gypsum,  and  partly  with 
poUah 

0,100        „       potash 

0,01.**         „       common  idlt 

2^7fi         ,,       carboa 


100,000  pftrti. 


This  analysis  proves  that  these  ashes  will  not  produce 
any  striking  effect,  even  if  20,000  lbs.  were  to  be  used 
on  the  Magdeburg  acre  of  land,  because  by  this  quantity 
the  soil  would  merely  receive  20  lbs.  potash,  3  lbs. 
common  salt,  109  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  37  lbs.  phosphoric 
acid,  54  lbs.  magnesia,  101  lbs.  lime,  1001  lbs.  alumina, 
and  16,715  lbs.  sihca;  so  that  the  burning  of  the  marshy 
soil,  whence  the  ashes  are  derived,  could  only  have  a 
beneficial  result  if  conjointly  a  manure  of  wood-ashes, 
or  such  mineral  substances  (marl)  were  to  be  added,  as 
are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  potash,  common 
salt,  and  lime. 

2.  Ashes  of  a  turf  one  inch  thick,  derived  from  a  sandy 
soil  rich  in  humus,  which  were  overgrown  with  Reeds, 
Rushes,  much  Moss,  and  a  little  peat.  100,000  parts 
consisted  of — 

97,444  parts  of  silica  and  quartz  sand 

0,0(J5  ,,       alumina 

1,200         ,,       oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

0,520         ,,       oxide  of  manganese 

0,360         ,,       gypsum 

0,203  ,,       magnesia  partly  combined  with  silica 

0,039  ,,  potash  combined  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  silica 

0,040  ,,       soda  combined  with  silica 

0,099  ,,       phosphate  of  lime  and  a  little  phos- 

phate of  iron 

0,030         ,,       common  salt 

100,000  parts. 

If  100,000  lbs.  of  these  ashes  be  placed  on  one  acre  of 
land  (which  will  be  the  case  if  tlie  Grass  burnt  be  one 
inch  thick),  the  soil  will  receive  thereby  360  lbs.  gypsum, 
203  lbs.  magnesia,  39  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  40  lbs. 
soda,  99  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime,  30  lbs.  common  salt, 
&.C.  From  this  it  is  seen,  that  if  these  ashes  are  to  be 
beneficial,  the  soil  must,  in  addition,  be  manured  with 
lime,  bone-dust  (phosphate  of  lime),  common  salt,  and 
potash,  all  which  are  to  be  found  in  wood-ashes,  or 
good  kinds  of  marl. 

Ia  England,  the  land  off  which  the  turf  has  been  burnt 
is  mostly  as  well  manured  with  lime,  which,  certainly,  in 
cases  where  the  Grass-ashes  are  so  deficient  in  lime,  as 
those  last  mentioned,  will  be  \ery  beneficial,  as  the  lime 
will  decompose  the  carbonic  humus  and  the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  soil,  and  thus  procure  more  vegetable  food 
for  the  plants; 

3.  Ashes  of  a  turf  \\  inch  thick,  of  a  sandy  loam,  rich 
in  humus,  which  was  overgrown  with  Reeds,  Moss,  white 
Clover,  and  some  good  Grasses  and  herbs.  100,000  lbs. 
consisted  of — 

93,071  parts  of  silica  and  quartz  sand 


1.352 

1,728 
0,320 
0,619 
0,327 
0,380 
0,079 
1,706 


alumina 

oxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

oxide  of  manganese 

lime 


0,418 


magnesia 

potash  combined  with  sulphuric  acid 

common  salt 

sulphuric  acid  combined  with  potash 
and  lime 

phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 

and  magnesia 

100,000  parts. 

These  latter  ashes  are  evidently  preferable  to  the  two 
former,  as  they  contain  more  potash,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  and  magnesia  ;  and  as  they 
are  also  not  deficient  in  lime,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  if 
only  50,000  lbs.  v:ere  used  per  acre,  they  would  act 
beneficially.  But  as  they  do  not  (like  the  preceding 
sorts),  possess  either  caustic  lime  or  its  carbonate,  a 
simultaneous  manure  of  burnt  lime  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

Turf-ashes,  however,  do  not  manure  only  by  means  of 
the  substances  they  contain,  but  also  by  one  which  is 
formed  in  them,  and  this  is  ammonia,  which  is  generated 
by  the  protoxides  of  the  ashes  being  converted  into  per- 
oxide at  the  expense  of  the  water.  I  have  dilated  on 
this  process  under  the  head  of  Burnt  Clay,  to  which  I 
refer  the  reader.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  protoxide 
of  iron  there  is  in  the  ashes  the  more  ammonia  will  be 
formed.  It  is  also  well  to  be  attended  to  during  the  burn- 
ing of  turf,  that  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  be  converted  into 
an  oside,  which  will  be  best  effected  if  the  turf  be  burnt 
in  small  heaps,  slowly  and  at  a  very  gentle  bent,- hinder- 
ing them  from  bursting  into  flames.  And  that  the  am- 
monia thus  formed  may  not  escape,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
be  fixed  by  tbe  humic  acid  of  the  soil,  the  ashes,  afier 
having  been  spread,  should  be  ploughed  under  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  very  shallow,  as  the  access  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  is  indispensable  for  the  forming  of  am- 
monia. The  formation  also  of  caustic  lime  in  the  pro- 
cess of  burning  turf  will  act  us  a  solvent  on  the  carbonic 
humus  and  tbe  organic  matters  in  the  soil,  kill  the  ver- 
min, and  be  useful  in  many  other  respects,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  work  on  Cultivation. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Cotswold  J''armijty, — The  course  of  cropping  upon  the 
Cotswolda  was,  some  years  buck.  Wheat  upon  two  or 
three  years'  seeds,  which  wan  genentlly  breast  iilought-d 
and  burnt;  then  Oa  s,  and  Turnips,  wliicli  hud  all  the 
manure  which  was  made  upon  tlie  birrs!  ;  tlie  rust  of  the 
land  was  left  in  a  sort  of  (allow,  for  without  any  matiuru 
tlie  Turnips  were  very  bad  ;  the  wliolc  was  in  a  manner 
folded  in  winter,  and  then  laid  down  with  Ch>ver  and 
Kyc-grasH,  in  either  Barley  or  Oats.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
many  fannerK  still  follow  this  couthc,  tliuugh  all  now 
drill  aivh<;i,  and  most  of  them  bon(;s  with  tin*  ashcN,  oti 
the  land  which  haa  uo  manure  for  Turnipy.     The  mure 


enlightened  farmers  in  our  district  have  discontinued 
sowing  Oats  after  "Wheat,  and  keep  some  of  their  land 
in  a  five  years'  course,  and  some  still  in  a  six  years" 
course,  by  putting  Vetches  or  Peas  after  the  Wheat  crop. 
In  writing  upon  Cotswold  farming,  I  must  be  impartial^, 
and  acknowledge  that  there  is  very  little  clean  farming. 
I  will  allow  that  our  land  is  very  natural  for  Grass,  and 
it  ia  very  difficult  to  keep  it  clean  of  couch  Grass.  Thie 
evil  ia  never  more  visible  than  in  the  Wheat  crop,  and 
many  farmers  actually  justify  it,  upon  the  principle  that 
it  consolidates  the  land  ;  and,  if  you  attempt  to  clean 
the  land  for  Wheat,  you  make  it  so  light  that  the  crop 
is  destroyed  by  the  wire-worm,  forgetting  that  this  evil 
is  soon  remedied  by  CrosskiU's  clod-crusher,  or  any- 
heavy  roller.  The  effect  of  breast-ploughing  and  burning 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  almost  magical,  not  only  on  the' 
Wheat  crop,  but  in  the  after  crops.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
write  against  it,  and  many  landlords  are  discontinuing  it 
upon  their  estates.  It  appears  to  me  the  principle  upon 
which  it  acts  here  is  entirely  misuuderstood  ;  Mr.  Min- 
chin  has  written  some  good  things  upon  it  in  "  Baxter's 
Agriculture;"  but  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  prin- 
ciple here,  for  he  says  it  does  not  answer  so  well  upoa 
sands.  Now,  the  down  lands  are  the  dead  earthy  laQds 
I  spoke  of  in  my  last  letter,  upon  which  paring  and 
burning  answers  remarkably  well,  and  this  soil  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  sand.  I  believe  Mr.  Minchin  is 
right  as  regards  most  countries  ;  but  not  as  regards  our 
hills.  It  is  generally  believed  the  gypsum  of  the  Ash. 
is  the  cause  of  its  fertility  :  I  think  otherwise.  A  few 
yearsago  I  accidentally  met  Dr,  Buckland  and  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  upon  a  coach  going  to  Oxford ;  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  knowing  who  they  were,  we 
talked  much  of  farming.  I  told  Dr.  Daubeny  paring  and 
burning  did  wonders  upon  our  land,  and  asked  him  how 
it  acted;  after  some  pause,  he  seemed  to  think  the 
gypsum  acted  beneficially  ;  I  own  I  was  not  satisfied. 
Some  time  after  I  attempted  to  analyse  some  of  this 
earthy  land,  expecting — why,  I  know  not — to  find  a  good 
deal  of  alkali  in  the  soil ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  found 
none.  From  information  subsequently  given  by  Dr, 
Daubeny,  it  struck  me,  that  connected  with  this  was  the 
principle  of  the  good  effects  of  paring  and  burning.  Our 
oolite  stone  will  not  effervesce  with  acids,  yet,  the  acid 
being  thrown  off  by  the  action  of  fire,  it  makes  excellent 
lime  ;  so  the  burning  throws  off  the  acid  from  the  soil, 
and  though  it  destroys  some  vegetable  matter,  it 
endows  it  with  alkaline  properties,  without  which  tbe 
remaining  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  could  not  be  de- 
composed (?)  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  why  burning 
answers  so  well  here;  and,  if  I  am  right,  burning  would 
be  injurious  where  there  already  exists  sufficient  alkali  in 
the  soil  to  decompose  the  vegetable  matter. —  T.  Beale- 
Browne,  Salperton, 

Hedges It  is  too  often  the  case  that  we  see  hedges 

long  neglected  assuming  such  a  height  and  breadth,  that 
they  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental ;  and  many  being 
allowed  to  get  too  high,  grow  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
thus  decay  and  die.  Except  for  particular  purposes^ 
farm-hedges  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  to  the  height 
they  frequently  are  allowed  to  grow  to  ;  as  in  our  north 
country,  where  we  have  such  heavy  snow-storms,  that 
block  up  roads,  they  shelter  so  much  drilled  snow,  that 
the  hedges,  by  being  too  high,  are  bent  down,  and  often 
broken  and  much  damaged  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
kept  lower,  they  would  have  been  closer  and  more  com- 
pact, and  would  generally  escape  unhurt  by  the  snow  ; 
likewise  they  are  more  ornamental,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  them  pruned.  In  a  late  Number  of  the  Chronicle^ 
one  of  your  correspondents  condemns  the  existence  of 
hedges  on  farms  altogether.  No  doubt  he  may  be  right 
to  some  extent,  where  the  inclosures  are  small,  and  detri- 
mental to  a  free  circulation  of  air  for  drying  the  corn  ia 
harvest  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  fields  are  of 
considerable  extent — say  from  10  to  20  acres,  or  more. 
Hedges  are  often  of  much  service  in  a  tempest,  or  oa 
exposed  situations,  as  they  give  shelter  to  cattle,  &c., 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  stand  out  to 
graze;  besides,  they  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
farm  or  district.  But  to  the  subject  of  improving  Thorn- 
hedges.  Where  they  are  got  too  open  and  straggling,  I 
would  advise,  not  that  they  should  be  cut  in  at  the  side- 
branches,  almost  to  the  main  stem  of  the  plant,  as  is 
sometimes  done  ;  but  to  give  it  the  radical  cure  at  once, 
by  cutting  the  hedge  completely  to  within  10  or  12 
inches  of  the  grourid,  trimming  off  all  the  side-branches 
close  to  tlie  stem,  leaving  nothing  hut  the  bare  stumps. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  winter  season  ;  when  tiiis  is 
done,  dress  the  hedge-border  on  both  sides,  if  in  need  of 
it,  as  it  will  be  got  quite  easily  at  to  clear  it  of  weeds  ; 
by  the  month  of  May,  the  plants  will  push  a  great  number 
of  fine  young  shoots  through  the  bark  of  tlie  old  stems  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  autumn  the  hedge  will  average  2  or  3' 
feet  high  or  more,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  young 
Thorn-hedge  of  3  or  4  years'  standing.  In  llie  uutumUj- 
give  it  a  prune  on  both  sides,  to  take  off  the  struggling 
side-shoots,  and  give  it  a  tapering  shape  to  the  top, 
making  the  top  of  an  equal  height:  thus  you  will  have 
a  better  hedge  than  ever  it  was  before  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  Of  course,  wlitre  the  hedge  is  not 
protected  by  a  stone  sunk  dyke,  it  will  require  protection- 
by  palingH  for  two  or  three  years,  as  cattle  would  crop- 
tlie  young  bhootH,  and  otherwise  damage  ii.—A.  W,f, 
Almri/Jhld,  JtaiiJ/'sliirc. 

Campbdl'a  Stecjis. — I  some  time  since  promised  ta 
give  you  the  rcHulls  of  some  experiments  with  steeps. 
Lfist  spring  my  bailiff  tried  Campbell's  (J,  with  spring 
Wheat,  wliich  was  a  failure;  attributable,  us  I  tlien 
thought,  to  the  continued  drought.  On  Oats  he  was 
more   successful  j  they  eumc  up  evenly,  rcUiiied  a  good 
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colour  throughout  their  growth,  and  have  yielded  com- 
paratively well.  The  experiment  on  Wheat  has  beeii 
resumed  under  my  own  eye,  conforming  strictly  with  the 
printed  directions  accompanying  each  box.  Part  of  a 
field  was  sown  early  in  October  with  Wheat  so  prepared, 
which  has  to  a  great  extent  perished  in  the  ground  ;  the 
seed  for  another  portion  of  the  same  field,  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  similarly  prepared,  was  dried  (by  mistake) 
with  lime — this  all  grew,  as  did  that  of  another  portion 
dried  with  gypsum.  Mr.  Campbell  might  say  that  Ihe 
steep  was  too  strong  (though  his  own  directions  were 
followed)  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  lime,  by  throwing  off  the 
ammonia,  of  which  it  is  principally  composed,  had  neu- 
tralised its  effects  on  the  second  portion  :  but  why 
should  the  part  treated  with  gypsum  vegetate  better  tlian 
the  first  ?  I  have  tried  a  variety  of  steeps,  but  find  none 
to  answer  so  well  as  the  undiluted  urine  from  the  stable 
tank.  This  appeared  at  first  by  far  too  powerful  a  sti- 
mulant, and  to  test  it,  I  soaked  20  grains  of  Wheat  (in 
August)  for  50  hours,  which  were  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  20  others  unprepared.  The  steeped  seed 
came  up  some  days  before  the  other,  soon  outstripped  it 
in  growth,  and  has  in  every  respect  taken  the  lead  since; 
I  have,  in  consequence,  caused  all  my  seed  Wheat,  except- 
ing that  prepared  with  Campbell's  steep,  to  be  similarly 
pickled,  and  nothing  can  surpass  its  present  appearance. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  effects  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  proving  at  least  equally  efficacious  as  the 
common  saline  pieparation  in  averting  smut,  while  it 
certainly  promotes  the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  causing 
it  to  tiller  surprisingly. — H.S. 

Useless  Animals. — The  number  of  these  kept  in  this 
country  is  immense,  and  the  sums  paid  for  their  main- 
tenance absolutely  incredible.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  this  evil,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sin 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  an  abuse  of  the  trust  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  an  all- bountiful  Creator,  as  the  food 
consumed  by  them  is  so  much  indirectly  taken  from  the 
poor,  by  very  much  enhancing  the  price  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  provision  of  the  people  ;  let  every  one  who 
keeps  a  useless  animal  reflect  that  it  is  wasting  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  ;  and  with  a  teeming  population 
bordering  on  starvation,  the  money  thus  spent  on 
pampered  animals  would  cause  employment,  fill  the 
mouths  of  thousands,  greatly  improve  the  land,  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  human  beings,  and  benefit  the 
nation. — J.S.H. 

Dibbling  Wheat. — It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what 
alacrity  the  labourers  of  our  village  have  taken  up 
the  dibbling  system;  there  is  not  a  single  allotment 
where  Wheat  is,  but  it  is  dibbled  ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  busy  at  the  work;  but  the  great  fault 
is  too  thick  planting — six  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
four  inches  in  the  rows,  and  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten 
grains,  in  each  hole.  This  is  the  distance,  I  believe,  in 
every  case  but  one.  I  saw  a  labourer  dibbling  the  other 
day,  which  was  the  same  distance  in  the  row,  but  eight 
inches  between  the  rows.  1  tried  to  convince  him 
that  two  or  three  corns  at  the  most  was  sufficient,  and 
that  the  crops  up  were  all  too  thick.  He  replied  he 
should  not  like  to  have  a  piece  set  with  four  or  five  in  a 
hole;  but  I  hope  in  time  to  see  this  prejudice  removed. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Guodiffe  as  to  distance,  and  I 
think  another  advantage  is,  that  two  crops  in  succession 
may  be  obtained  off  the  same  piece  of  ground,  by  plant- 
ing between  the  rows  of  the  previous  year.  —  Sand- 
fordenstone. 

Grass  Land. — Seeing  an  article  in  your  last  Number, 
signed  "  Dodaian,"  complaining  of  the  wet  state  of  his 
meadows,  and  of  a  weed  which  he  calls  Hard-heads,  a 
plant  which  I  do  not  know  by  that  ntime,  but  suppose  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Centaurea  or  Plantago  ;  whatever  the 
plant  may  be,  if  the  roots  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  I 
could  not  suggest  a  better  remedy  than  he  himself  pro- 
poses ;  namely,  thoroughly  tile-draining,  severely  scari- 
fying, and  sowing  with  fresh  clean  seeds  of  the  proper 
permanent  pasture  Grasses.  To  carry  oET  the  surface- 
water  of  which  he  complains,  I  should,  instead  of  bush- 
drains,  recommend  open  furrows,  which  if  kept  clear  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  aid  of  the  tile-drains  below, 
effect  a  complete  reformation  in  the  appearance  of  his 
meadows. —  ]V.J.  Cormack. 

Agriculiural  Chemistr]/.  — An  extract  from  "The 
Gentleman  Farmer,"  fifth  edition,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1802,  by  Henry  Home  —  shows  that  che- 
mistry, as  applicable  to  agriculture,  is  not  the  mania  of 
the  present  day  only.  Page  315— "To  be  an  expert 
farmer  it  is  notnecessury  that  a  gentleman  be  a  profound 
chemist.  There  are,  however,  certain  chemical  prin- 
ciples relative  to  agriculture  that  no  farmer  of  education 
ought  to  be  ignorant  of.  Such  as  appear  the  most  ne- 
cessary shall  be  here  stated,  beginning  with  elective 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  make  a  capital  article  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  chemistry." 
Page  319 — After  reasoning  on  the  subject,  it  says  :  "  It 
is  laid  down  above,  that  elective  attraction  is  the'greacest 
between  the  smallest  bodies.  Hence,  an  important  lesson 
in  agriculture,  which  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fabric — that,  the  more  pulverised  the  earth 
is,  the  more  water  it  will  hold."  Page  330 — Speaks  of 
the  weather  a  century  ago  :  "  In  the  rainy  harvest,  1744, 
Oats  that  grew  in  a  warm  light  soil  sprouted  in  the  shock 
10  days  earlier  than  Oats  that  grew  in  a  cold  soil." — 
Semper  ego  auditor  tanium, 

Frodiguus  Potatoes. — Mr.  Wortblngton,  farmer,  at 
Hiskin,  has  dug  up  several  large  Potatoes,  varying  in 
weight  from  4^  to  5  lbs.  each.  In  this  neighbourhood 
they  are  not  only  large,  but  rise  well  where  they  have  not 
failed  in  coming  up  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  where  they 
have  failed,  it  is  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  and 


the  manure  being  too  dry,  and  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  lime  of  planting,  and  not  so  much  in  the 
Potatoes  as  is  supposed  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  I  took 
from  a  heap  of  Potatoes,  which  had  been  heated  and 
tlirown  away  as  worthless,  and  planted  12  of  thein  in 
June  in  the  garden,  with  cow-dung  and  guano  ;  they  all 
came  up  and  produced  a  fair  crop;  and  other  obser- 
vations of  the  last  season  fully  bear  out  as  above 
stated.— ilT".  Saul. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 
Council  Meeting.  Thursday, November  7,1844. — The 
following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire  :  ■ — -The  intention  of  establishing  in 
London  a  Chemistry  College,  has  suggested  to  me  that  it 
might  be  very  beneficial  to  the  farming  interest  in  Ireland, 
if  the  Society  would  elect  one  or  more  experienced 
chemists  in  the  chief  towns  in  Ireland,  not  with  salaries, 
but  merely  appointing  one  or  more  in  each  town,  and 
arranging  with  them  a  scale  of  charges,  for  analysing 
manures,  earths,  minerals,  or  what  not,  to  be  hung  up 
ill  the  shop,  to  be  referred  to  on  the  application  of  the 
persons  requiring  information.  Such  a  system  would 
gradually  bring  chemistry  and  the  necessity  of  more  accu- 
racy in  the  management  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  suitable 
crops  to  be  grown  on  it,  into  notice,  and  pave  the  way 
for  an  Irish  College  of  Chemists,  after  experience  has  been 
had  of  that  which  is  about  to  be  tried  in  London. — 
The  report  of  the  sub-committee  for  preparing  the  list 
of  premiums  for  the  cattle-show  at  Ballinasloe,  next  year, 
was  then  submitted  to  the  council,  which  suggested  many 
important  alterations  from  the  premium-sheet  of  the 
present  year,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  all  local  compe- 
tition should  be  abolished  ;  and  that  all  the  different 
breeds  of  stock,  both  males  and  females,  should  compete 
in  separate  classes  ;  that  the  premiums  for  South  Down 
sheep  and  for  swine  should  be  increased  considerably  ; 
that  the  sum  usually  allocated  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments should  be  increased  to  100/.,  and  the  prizes  for 
butter  and  wool  be  continued,  and  for  poultry  also  in- 
creased ;  that  the  sum  of  money  usually  allocated  for 
extra  stock  be  increased  to  40/.  ;  and  that  premiums  be 
given  for  frieze,  home-made  linen,  stockings,  iStc,  to  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  class  of  working  farmers  and 
their  families  who  are  the  objects  of  the  Society's  bounty 
in  the  local  Societies,  and  holding  under  25  acres  of  land 
in  their  possession.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lyle,  the 
premium-sheet  was  referred  back  again  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  the  secretary  to  have  it 
printed  as  it  then  stood,  and  circulated  amongst  different 
members  of  the  council,  to  ascertain  their  views  upon  the 
various  portions  of  it,  previous  to  the  nest  general  meet 
ing  of  the  Society  on  the  29th  instant. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Socipty  took  place 
in  Belfast  on  Friday,  the  Sth  inst.  The  competition 
was  very  extensive — there  having  been  no  less  than  132 
entries  of  Flax  ;  and  the  meeting  was  well  attended. 
Amongst  the  machinery,  a  very  superior  machine  for 
rolling  Flax,  previous  to  scutching,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Mac  Adam,  Curell,  and  Co.,  of  the  Soho  Foun- 
dry, which  attracted  general  attention.  This  machine  is 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  fluted 
rollers,  of  different  sizes.  It  contains  all  the  various 
improvements  hitherto  made  in  Flax  rollers,  and  differs 
from  them  all  in  several  particulars.  The  Flax  passes  but 
once  through  the  machine,  and  is  perfectly  rolled.  The 
rollers  are  so  contrived  that  the  Flax,  in  passing  through 
them,  receives  a  peculiar  motion  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  which  has  the  effect  of  completely  loosening  the 
woody  part.  They  are  also  so  made  that  the  fibre  of  the 
Flax  cannot  receive  any  injury;  and  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  pressing  levers  the  entire  strain  is  taken  off 
the  machine  Ihe  moment  the  Flax  passes  through.  This 
rolling  machine  is  driven  by  about  half  a  horse-power, 
and  can  be  attached  to  water-wheels,  horse-machinery, 
or  even  driven  by  men.  The  following  certificate  has 
been  forwarded  from  the  Messrs.  Herdmans,  proprietors 
of  the  Siou  Flax-mills,  at  Strabane  : — 

Sion  Mills,  Strabane,  "th  Nov.,  1844. 

Sirs — After  a  month's  trial  of  your  bruising  machine,  we 
consider  it  the  most  perfect  we  have  yet  seen,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  manner  of  the  work  done.  It  is  easily  driven  and  takes 
up  very  little  space.  We  are  able  to  bruise  with  it  two  tons  of 
Flax  straw  per  day;  but  we  think  the  machine  capable  of  doing 
something  more. — Your  obedient  servants. 

Messrs.  Mac  Adam,  Curell,  &  Co.  Herdshian  &  Co. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society,  being  called  to  the  chair,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Mac  Adam,  read  the  Report,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : — The  estimated  quantity  of  Flax 
seed  sown  in  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  is 
-10, 89G  hogsheads,  of  seven  bushels  each;  the  quantity 
in  1843  was  37,400.  On  the  estimate  that  each  hogs- 
head would  sow  three  statute  acres,  the  quantity  of  land 
under  the  crop  in  1843  was  112,200  acres  ;  and  this 
year  (1844)  is  122,688  acres.  Supposing  that  each  acre 
will  give  an  average  produce  of  G  cwt.  of  scutched  Flax, 
the  entire  produce  of  Irish  Flax,  last  year,  was  36,465 
tons,  and  this  year  39,611  tons.  Estimating  it  at  an 
average  value  of  45/.  per  ton,  this  add'tional  quantity 
would  bring  141,570/.  The  quantity  of  Flax  grown  in 
Ireland  in  1841.  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  labours, 
was  about  25.000  tons;  this  year  (1844)  it  is,  in  round 
numbers,  40,000  tons.  There  has  thus  been  an  increase, 
during  the  past  three  years,of  15,000  tons,  which,  at  the 
same  estimateof  45/.  per  too,  would  amount  to  675,000/. 
The  improvements  in  quality,  during  this  period,  so 
evident  to  all  the  consumers  of  Flax,  cannot  have  been 


less  than  was  estimated  last  year,  viz.,  equal  to  10/.  per 
ton,  on  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  grown.  This  would 
be  100,000/.  more,  which,  added  to  the  675,000/.  formerly 
given  for  the  increase  in  quantity,  makes,  in  all,  775,000/. 
■ — a  sum  which  would  formerly  have  been  paid,  in  bul- 
lion, to  foreigners,  but  is  now  circulated  among  the 
farmers  and  labourers  of  Ireland.  In  consequence  of 
the  care  now  bestowed,  both  on  the  growth  and  prepara- 
tion of  Irish  Flax,  its  character  is  advancing;  and  your 
committee  are  now  credibly  informed  that  the  yarns  spua 
from  Irish  Flax  are  considered,  by  manufacturers,  as 
affording  a  better  and  more  durable  material  for  their 
fabrics,  than  those  spun  from  the  generality  of  foreign 
Flax. 

Saving  of  Flax-seed, — Your  committee  havebeen  instru- 
mental in  bringing  prominently  before  the  farmers  the 
great  utility  of  Flaxseed  as  food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
A  prejudice  had  formerly  prevailed  against  saving  the 
seed,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  injure  the  quality  of  the 
fibre.  Almost  everywhere  thrdugh  the  country,  this 
season,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  of  seed  has  been 
saved,  and  the  Flax  fibre  has  not  been  at  all  deteriorated, 
when  the  operation  was  performed  with  care.  Your 
committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  fully  one-sixth  of 
the  Flax  grown  in  Ireland,  this  season,  has  been  rippled. 
The  seed  has  either  been  used  for  feeding,  or  has  been  sold 
for  the  oil-mills  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  above-named 
quantity,  reckoning  it  at  3/.  to  4/.  per  acre,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  60,000/.  to  80,000/.  Several  large 
landed  proprietors  have,  at  great  cost,  erected  scutch- 
mills  on  their  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenantry, 
containing  the  most  approved  machinery. 

The  Factor  System. — It  has  ever  been  the  desire  of 
your  committee  to  introduce  and  foster  the  trade  of  pur- 
chasing Flax  on  the  foot,  as  they  conceive  that  this  would 
at  once  obviate  the  objections  to  the  trouble  of  manag- 
ing the  crop  in  districts  of  Ireland  like  the  adjoining 
counties,  where  the  agricultural  population  is  fully  em- 
ployed. The  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  this  new  branch 
of  business,  last  year,  from  taking  too  much  in  hand, 
were  unable  to  realise  any  profit,  as  much  of  the  flax  was 
greatly  injured  by  their  inability  to  have  the  different 
processes,  on  so  large  a  quantity  of  Flax,  managed  by 
their  infant  establishments.  This  season,  however,  those 
who  have  purchased  Flax  on  the  foot  have  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  claimants  for  the  prizes,  which  your 
committee  offered  to  thesfe  gentlemen,  can  testify  that 
such  is  the  case.  Mr.  Galbraith's  establishment  at 
Lifford,  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service,  not  only 
in  giving  profitable  employment  to  numbers  of  persons 
in  that  neighbourhood,  but  in  holding  out  such  aa 
example  to  the  surrounding  farmers,  in  the  neatness  and 
care  with  which  the  Flax  is  handled,  and  the  consequently 
vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  when  ready  M 
fur  the  market.  B 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  this  day's  proceedings  ■■' 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Irish  linen  trade  : — Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  summer 
days  and  winter  evenings,  the  enlivening  sound  of  the 
spinning-wheel  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of 
this  country,  and  our  linen  trade  flourished.  The  enter- 
prising Englishman  saw  that  this  simple  operation  could 
be  more  economically  done,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  | 
machinery.  It  were  needless  to  inquire  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  trade  as  it  was,  or  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted. One  thing,  however,  became  cer^ain,  that  if 
this  country  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvement, 
and  adopt  spinning  by  machinery,  it  would  soon  lose  it 
altogether,  and  possibly  the  other  branches  of  the  linen 
trade  along  with  it.  In  that  emergency  those  spirited 
and  patriotic  individuals,  the  Murlands,  of  Castlewellan, 
and  the  Mulhollands,  of  Belfast,  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements,  and  to  use  them  for 
their  own  and  their  country's  benefit.  They  commenced, 
and  had  carried  on  till  that  day,  that  new  branch  of 
trade,  in  a  manner  creditable,  as  he  hoped  it  had  been 
profitable  to  themselves,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.  Their  example  had  been  followed 
by  others,  and  there  were  now  a  number  of  concerns  of 
this  description  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  costing,  as  near 
as  he  could  compute,  1,160,000/.,  and  requiring,  besides, 
about  half  a  miiliou  of  floating  capital — di>tributiDg 
6000/.  per  week,  employing  upwards  of  12,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  indirectly,  a  vastly  greater 
number  ;  using  90,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  which  would 
employ  about  30  vessels  and  150  seamen  to  carry  them 
from  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  what  was  still  of 
greater  importance  to  that  Society,  using  about  300  tons 
of  Flax  per  week,  worth  from  12,000/.  to  15,000/.,  or 
15,600  tons  a  year,  worth  at  least  &^o'^,2QQl.~ Abridged 
from  ihe  Northern  Whig. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Maidstone.— Kxi    unusua^'y   full  meeting  of  this  club 
lately  took  place  to  receive  the  report  of  the  defiutatioa 
appointed  at  the   previous   meeting  to  visit   the   farms  ■ 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  near  Croy-  i 
don,  and  to  inquire  into  his    system    of   thin   sowing  of  ^ 
Wheat,  as  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject. ; 
Mr.  Dickson  read  the  following   report : — Spring  Park  j 
Farm  consists  of  about  200  acres.     The  most    striking  J 
feature  observable  on  entering  the  land  was  the  care  that  I 
had  been  taken,  by  grubbing  hedgerows,  &c.,  to  lay  the^ 
land  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sua  and  air.      The  soili 
of  this  farm  consists  of  black  sand    and   beech   gravel, 
with  a  eubsoil  of  whit-^.  sand  and  gravel.      The  inoor-pan 
formerly    consisted    of  exceedingly    hard    conglomerate 
masses  of  gravel  and  apparently  ferruginous  sand,  some  of 
which  were  so  large  as  to  require  sis  horses  to  draw  them 
,  off  the  field.     They  are  very  similar  to   what  is   called 
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pudding-stone,  and  the  soil  is  evidently,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, a  very  inferior  one,  requiring  pressure  to  con- 
solidate it.  Previous  to  Mr.  Davis's  occupation,  a  field, 
termed  Starve  Acre,  from  its  unproductive  quality,  would 
scarcely  grow  anything  ;  but  under  his  management  it 
lias  become  the  best  on  the  farm,  and  has  produced,  with 
thin  so.^iiig,  no  less  than  5  qrs.  of  Wheat  per  acre.  The 
■whole  of  thh  apparently  intractable  land  has  been  sub- 
soiled,  and  a  v^^ry  Urge  portion  drained  by  Mr.  Davis, 
who,  although  his  lease  has  only  five  years  to  run,  is  now 
draining  a  further  portion,  iour  feet  deep,  the  labour 
alone  costing  hira  9d.  per  rod.  So  convinced  is  Mr. 
Davis  of  the  vulue  of  draining,  that  he  believes  even  this 
espense  will  he  fully  repaid  to  him.  His  practice  is  to 
lay  the  land  in  ridijes,  varying  from  12  to  24  feet  in 
width.  The  seed  having  been  got  in,  he  generally  runs 
Smith,  of  D^anston's,  subsoil-plough  down  each  furrow, 
between  the  riJges,  even  through  the  drained  land.  With 
reference  to  the  system  of  thin  sowing,  the  deputation 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  stubbles  that  were  still 
remaining  unbroken.  The  strength  of  the  stubble  roots 
were  remarkable,  and  were  found  to  have  tillered  to  from 
eight  to  ten  stalks  each.  The  nest  criterion  for  judging 
presented  to  the  deputation  was  Mr.  Davis's  stack-yard, 
consisting  of  five  large  stacks  of  Wheat,  two  of  Oats,  two 
of  Buckwheat,  one  of  Pulse,  and  three  of  Hay.  Be- 
sides these  stacks,  there  was  a  barn  full  of  Pulse  and 
arother  of  Whe-sC  and  Barley.  The  appearance  of  the 
crops  was  excellent.  The  straw  was  exceedingly  strong, 
and  the  ear  was  very  fine.  The  Pulse  crops  were  re- 
markably well  podded.  The  Wheat  was  the  Essex  rough 
chall,  which  Mr.  D.  had  been  told  could  not  be  grown 
on  the  sys:era  of  tbin  sowing,  as  it  had  been  said  that 
thin  sowing  produced  mildew,  a  disease  to  which  this  sort 
was  particularly  liable.  Mr.  D.  states,  however,  that 
mildew  is  a  disease  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  trou- 
bled with.  As  the  members  may  not  all  be  aware  of 
Mr.  D.'s  rotation,  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

For  green  meat  and  feedinff  off  with 


1st  Year.. Rye.. J      ^^^^^    j^    ^pj..j^    ^j^^^    j^^^^    ^^^ 

"      ^^*^^ t     July,  and  followed  by 

„      Maogold  Wurzel  ^ 

„      Swedes    f  With  a  liberal  dressing:  of  farm- 

„      Cabbages    f  yard  dung-. 

,,       Turnips     ) 

2nd  Year., Oats  or  Barley,  sown  with  Clover 
Urd  Year,  .'clover  twice  mown  for  Hay 

{The    Beans    have    Turnips    drilled 
betwi\t  the  rows,  which  come  into 
feed  in  September  and  October. 
5th  Year.. Wheat 

The  quantities  and  periods  at  which  he  sows  are  the 
following : — 

Rye i^basbel  ....  in  August  and  September 

Ta-cc  ij.  y    in3  sowiugsin August 

^^"^ ^*        "  \        Sept.  and  Oct. 

MangoHWurzel..    6]b3 in  April 

Swe.;es 1  quart in  May 

Turnips 1         „  in  July 

Cabbages 1  ev^ery  3  feet,       in  June 

Oats 7  pecks in  J^u.  Feb.  and  March 

Barley 6        „  in  Jan.  Feb.  March,  and 

April 

Wheat 3        ,,  in  September  and  Oct. 

Peas 8         „  in  Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb. 

BeaIl!^ 8        „  in  Sepcember  and  Oct. 

Mr,  Davis's  Rye  and  Tares  for  green  feeding  are  sotvn 
in  rows  at  9  inches  apart,  all  his  wliite  Corn  at  10^  or 
12  inches,  his  pulse  at  27  inches,  as  are  also  his  root 
crcps,  and  C  ibbrjges,  dh  the  ridge.  The  growing  Tares, 
winter  Etms,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  winter  Barley,  also  Cab- 
bages and  TurTiips,  had  a  very  healthy  and  nourishing 
appearance.  The  general  appearance  of  the  winter 
Barley  and  Rye,  for  spring  feed,  which  is  now  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground,  would  lead  a  person  passing  by 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  had 
been  gown,  tdl  on  examination  he  would  find  that  it  con- 
BisLeu  of  separate  vigorous  plants,  which  had  each  tillered 
out  some  seven  or  eight  stems.  Mr.  D.'s  general  sys- 
tem of  growing  Turnips  is  that  of  planting  double  rows 
of  Turnips  anti  Cabbages  alternately — apian  which  has 
this  advantbge,  that  however  severe  may  be  the  weather, 
the  8he«p  always  find  food  in  the  Cabbages,  which, 
althottgU  they  draw  the  ground  more  than  Swedes, 
yet  j>ro  Ires  a  much  larger  weiijht  of  food  per  acre. 
These  Swedes  and  Cabbages,  considering  the  soil  and 
the  season,  were  exceedingly  good.  The  number  of 
stock  upon  this  farm  was  14  cows,  1  bull,  20(»  pigs, 
about  30  colttt  and  brood  marcs,  300  futting  Down  sheep 
on  green  crops  and  oil-cake,  and  200  ev/.;8  in  lamb. 
Mr,  Ddvis  Uhvs  the  Kenti^li  turn-artst  plough,  Smilh's 
subioil  plough,  and  Finhiyiion'a  hurror/.  He  hns  dis- 
carded the  oid  tiislied  wbeeUof  his  wageonij  and  carts,  and 
pubiititut^d  for  them  others,  nearly  «traiglit,  for  their 
lighter  draught.  He  prefers  the  ilail  to  the  threnliing 
Taachiiie.  Hiu  curt-horsei*  were  all  of  the  heavy  Cleve- 
land carriagti  breed,  about  10  linndB  high,  ck-nn-legged, 
with  strong  bone,  and  of  great  activity.  Mr.  D,  has  hc- 
Itctcd  tbern  from  the  job  carriage  horacs  which  are  wold 
off  in  London  at  the  cad  of  the  seiNOn.  They  cost  him 
from  12/.  to  20/.  each.  At  Addingtoii  Farm,  the  depu- 
tation had  che  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Duvia'ii  Wheat 
drilled,  aiid  a  Kentiith  plough  at  work  in  nn  adjoining 
field,  pi'.u-hing  to  Ihe  depth  of  12  inches.  This  farm, 
though  of  ne;iriy  limilar  soil,  in  other  rcspcctH  Ih  of  better 
qutthty  th«n  Ihntof  Spring  Park,  but  before  Mr.  D.  t  .ok 
it,  bad  had  (f;tjr  tenants  within  seven  yearc.  Mr.D^'AHysteni 
appeared  to  hate  been  ef^uiilly  succtssfiil  here  ay  at 
Spring  Hark.  .Selndon  Farm,  however,  o(rercd  the  bewt 
criterion  ol  Mr.  Davi*'»  mode  of  cultivation.  FJevcn 
years  ag-j  it  n^s  offered  at  ]()ji.  per  acre,  tirhe-frec,  and 
no  one  would  hire  it,  only  8k.  having  been  offered  for  it. 
It  then  con»i^t<rd  of  a  thin  soil  of  about  five  inches  on  tlie 
chalk,  comprising  13fi  acres  of  arable  land,  wish  120  of 
poor  park  land.  It  never  had  had  more  th  in  threr  sturids 
tjT  stacks  in  jta  sUck  yard  ;  th':re  are  now    14  stands  in 


this  yard,  which  were  last  year  filled,  besides  the  barns. 
Mr.  Davis  has  turned  up  six  inches  of  pure  chalk,  which 
has  all  become  disintegrated  am)  mixed  with  the  soil  ;  by 
this  means  he  has  been  enabled  to  ap^ly  his  system  ot 
rotation  to  it,  entirely  dispensing  with  fallows.  On  one 
of  the  fields,  in  which,  under  the  old  system,  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  trying  to  grow  Tares  or  L'eans, 
is  now  to  be  seen  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  Cabbages  and 
Swedes,  and  the  whole  of  the  farm  bears  striking  evidence 
of  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Davis's  management,  who 
states  that  he  had  of  last  year's  growth  14  large  stacks, 
and  the  barn  full  of  corn,  three  stacks  of  Clover-hay,  and 
root  crops  for  the  fattening  of  200  wether  sheep  and  100 
ewes  with  their  lambs,  besides  12  oxen.  Haling  Farm, 
which  has  been  under  Mr.  Davis's  management  lor  only 
nine  months,  presents  no  point  worthy  of  particular  ob- 
servation, beyond  those  that  have  been  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  other  farms,  except  the  decided  inferi- 
ority of  the  last  year's  Wheat  and  straw,  now  being 
threshed,  as  compared  with  those  upon  Mr.  Davis's  other 
farms.  The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Davis's  system  are 
deep  ploughing,  early  and  thin  sowing,  and  frequent  cul- 
tivation between  the  drills  ;  which  system,  as  applied  by 
him  to  the  farms  above  named,  appears  to  have  been 
most  eminently  successful.  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  highly  desirable,  in  a  naiional  point  of 
view,  that  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  system  of  drilling  and 
cultivation,  as  expounded  in  his  pamphlet,  and  reported 
upon  this  evening,  by  the  deputation  from  this  Club 
appointed  to  inquire  into  it,  should  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  agriculturis's,  and  should  be  tried  as  gene- 
rally as  possible  by  way  of  experiment." — Maidstone 
Gazette. 

Stewponey. — The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Paper 
on  Keeping  Farm  Accounts,  read  by  Mr.  Amery  at  the 
late  meeting  of  this  Society  : — "  An  accurate  sjstera  of 
accounts  affords  the  only  safe  index  by  which  you  can 
ascertain  the  value  of  new  and  improved  modes  of  farm- 
ing. It  appears  to  me  that  only  two  accounts  are  neces- 
sary, namely,  a  day-book  or  journal,  and  a  ledger,  which 
may  be  kept  in  different  parts  of  the  same  book  ;  but  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  double  entry,  I  very 
strongly  recommend  a  cash  account  also.  The  first 
thiug  to  be  done  in  commehcing  any  system  of  accounts 
is  to  take  as  accurate  a  valuation  as  possible  of  all  pro- 
duce on  the  farm,  live  stock,  implements,  fallows,  seeds, 
&c.  ;  and  Michaelmas,  v.hen  harvest  is  ended,  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  convenient  period  to  do  this. 
Til's  valuation  represents  the  capital  at  that  time  actually 
employed  in  the  farm,  and  the  amount  thereof  should  be 
the.first  entry  in  the  ledger  to  the  debit  of  the  farm,  and 
the  first  entry  in  the  cash  accouut  to  the  credit  of  cash, 
as  due  from  the  farm.  All  subsequent  entries  will  lie 
made  from  the  journal  or  day-book  as  they  occur,  the 
farm  being  debited  witli  all  items  of  expenditure,  labour, 
purchase  of  stock,  implements,  repairs,  rent,  taxes, 
interest  on  capital  at  5  per  cent.,  &c.  &c.,  for  which  the 
cash  account  would  have  a  corresponding  credit,  and 
being  in  like  manner  credited  with  all  sales  of  produce 
and  stock,  and  the  value  of  produce  consumed  on  the 
farm,  except  the  keep  of  horses  which  are  required  to 
cultivate  the  farm,  for  which  also  the  cash  account 
would  have  a  corresponding  debit.  At  the  end  of  every 
year,  say  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  the  ledger 
and  cash  account  must  be  cast  up  and  balanced  ;  and,  if 
they  are  kept  correctly,  the  result  of  both  will  appear  to 
be  the  same.  Tlien,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual 
profit  of  the  year,  a  fresh  valuation  must  be  taken,  at 
the  times'  price,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  taking  care  to  deduct  a  per 
csntage  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  implements  from  their 
former  estimated  value,  perhaps  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  this  last  valuation  so 
taken  and  the  sum  standing  to  the  debit  of  the  farm 
as  due  from  it,  shows  the  real  amount  of  profit  or 
loss  for  the  year.  This  closes  the  amount  of  the  last 
valuation,  and  will  form  the  first  etitry  of  a  new  account 
for  a  succeeding  year;  the  journal,  ledger,  and  cash 
account  will  be  then  worked  precisely  as  before." 

Miscellaneous. 

On  the  Analijds  of  Soils. — The  following  directions 
for  selecting  specimens  of  soil,  or  8ub.ioil  for  analyses, 
arc  extracted  from  a  paper  issued  from  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  in  ihe  department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests  : — "  Soils  being  generally  the  upper 
decomposed  portions  o(  subjacent  mineral  substances, 
whether  hard  rocks  of  various  kinds,  or  clays,  marls, 
sands,  &c.,  mingled  either  naturally  or  artificially  with 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  it  becomes  very  desirable 
in  collecting  specimens  of  them,  that  tliey  should  be  ac- 
companied by  others  of  the  hard  rocks,  cliys,  marls, 
sands,  &c.,  on  whicii  they  rest.  In  selccLiug  soils  for 
HnalybCH,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  fair  avttrage  spe- 
cimens ;  and  to  iuHure  the  true  subsoil,  or  subjuccnt  hard 
rock,  chiy,  aandn,  &c.,  specimens  of  the  latter  should  be 
obtained  us  near  as  pasHible  beneath  the  spot  whence 
the  soil  mny  have  been  so  nclected,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  soil  of  n  fiehl  varies  in  places  from 
resting  upon  diffr;ri;rit  kinds  of  Hiibsoilu.  The  soil  above 
hard  rocks  i«  not  unfrequenlly  separated  from  tliem  by 
broken  angular  fragmenis,  the  half  decomposed  portions 
of  such  hard  rocks  ;  specimens,  tlierc.fore,  of  subnoils,  or 
subjacent  mineral  snljstanccM,  sliould,  in  such  ca«es,  be 
tukiMi  from  tlie  soliti  hard  rcjcks  hcneaLh,  and  not  from 
these  fragments,  whicli  liavc  commonly  suffercrd  too  ' 
mu<.h  decomposition  to  exhibit  the  real  chemical  com-  i 
position  of  the  rockn  tliemHcIvcs.  The  quarjtity  of  soil 
tuken  as  a  specimen  should  weigh  about  a  pound,  which  ' 


should  be  tied  up  in  a  canvass  bag,  and  labelled.  With 
respect  to  specimens  of  subsoils,  if  of  marl,  sand,  or  clay, 
portions  weighing  about  a  pound  should  be  tied  up  in  a 
canvass  bag  labelled  to  correspond  with  the  respective 
soils  above  them.  If  the  subjacent  rocks  be  hard,  a 
piece  also  weighing  about  a  pound,  and  fresh  broken  from 
the  body  of  the  rock,  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath  the 
spot  whence  any  specimen  of  soil  may  have  been  selected, 
would  suffice,  and  should  be  wrapped  in  strong  browa 
paper,  labelled  to  correspond  with  the  soil  above  it."  The 
substances  usually  met  with  in  soils,  are  silica,  alumina, 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  alumina, 
phosphate  of  iron,  peroxiile  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese, 
sulphate  of  lime,  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  and  organic 
matter.  Some  of  these  are  often  absent,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  others  may  sometimes  be  deemed  superfluous  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  our  wish  to  make  the  process  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  meet  all  ordinary  cases.  ].  The 
first  step  in  the  process  is,  properly  to  dry  the  specimen 
to  be  analysed  over  a  water-bath,  at  212"  Fahr.  ;  a 
higher  temperature  than  this  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
might  cause  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  dried  specimen  is  to  be  powdered,  sifted 
through  a  L'.wn  sieve,  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  insure 
the  uniform  admixture  of  all  the  parts,  again  dried  over 
the  water-bath,  and  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle.  2.  Five 
hundred  grains  of  the  dried  specimen  are  to  be  spread 
out  on  a  sheet  of  writing-j)aper,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
for  12  hours ;  then  weighed,  and  the  increase  of  tveight, 
if  any,  noted.  The  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
if  it  take  place  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  grains  in 
the  above  quantity,  may  be  considered  a  favourable  indi- 
cation. 3.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  dried  specimen 
are  to  be  introduced  into  a  previously  counterpoised 
bottle,  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions ;  and  when  action  has  ceased,  the  amount  of  loss 
d^^termined,  which  will  be  tlie  carbonic  acid  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates,  4.  Two  hundred 
grains  of  tiie  dry  specimen  are  to  be  put  into  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  being  occasionally 
stirred,  until  on  cooling  it  assumes  a  reddish  appearance 
throughout.  It  is  again  to  be  weighed,  and  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  5.  One  of  these  parts  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  counterpoised  bottle,  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  estimated 
as  before.  If  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  deduced 
be  less  than  that  obtained  before  calcination,  the  differ- 
ence must  be  added  to  the  weight  of  the  calcined  product 
under  operatijn,  and  this  deducted  from  the  weight 
before  calcinaiion,  will  indicate  the  amount  of  organic 
matter.  6.  The  other  half  of  the  residue  left  after  calci- 
niition  is  now  to  be  boiled  in  a  flask  with  about  an  ounce 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  means  all  the  ingredients, 
excepting  the  silica  and  part  of  the  alumina,  will  be  dis- 
solved, some  of  them  being  decomposed.  The  insoluble 
part  is  to  be  separated  by  filtration,  washed  until  no 
longer  acid,  and  dried.  The  solution,  together  with  the 
washings  of  the  insoluble  powder,  is  to  be  marked  A, 
and  put  aside  for  subsequent  examination.  The  powder 
is  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  four  times  its- 
weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  mixture  is  then 
to  be  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  it  fuses  into 
a  glass.  The  crucible  and  its  contents  being  placed 
whilst  warm  in  a  Wedgewood  dish  containing  distilled 
water,  about  an  ounce  of- hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  added, 
and  heat  applied.  More  acid  and  water  may  be  added, 
if  necessary,  until  nothing  more  is  dissolved.  This  being 
done,  the  solution  and  insoluble  part  are  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  order  to  aggregate  the  silica  held  in  sus- 
pension ;  and  care  must  be  taken  during  this  operation 
that  no  hard  lumps  be  left  in  the  solution,  as  the  silica 
sometimes  forms  a  coating  over  such  particles  through 
which  the  acid  will  not  act.  The  residue,  after  the  eva- 
poration, is  to  be  heated  with  water  mixed  with  about 
hdlf  an  ounce  of  hydrodiloric  acid  ;  the  solutionis  to 
be  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  part  washed.  The  latter  is 
the  silica,  which  must  be  carefully  heated  to  redness,  and 
weii;hed  wliilst  warm.  The  solution  from  whicb  the 
silic:i  has  been  separated,  is  to  have  solution  of  ammonia 
added,  which  will  throw  down  the  alumina.  This  must 
be  treated  as  the  silica  and  weighed.  7.  The  solution^ 
is  now  to  be  examined.  For  this  purpose,  add  ammonia 
in  excess,  and  afterwards  strong  acetic  acid  in  consider- 
able excess,  and  boil  the  mixture;  phosphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  phosphate  of  alumina,  if  present,  will  be 
precipitated,  and  wiil  remain  undissolved.  Collect  and 
wash  this  precipitate,  and  label  the  solution  c.  Treat 
the  precij>itate  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which 
will  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  alumina,  and  leave  the 
phosphate  of  iron  j  separate,  wash,  dry,  and  weigh  the 
latter.  Add  ammonia  to  the  potash  solution  to  throvv 
down  the  phosphate  of  alumina,  which  is  in  like  manner 
to  be  cLiUectcd  and  weighed.  It  munt  not  be  inferred 
that  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina  thus  olatuined, 
existed  as  such  in  tlie  soil.  The  phosphoric  acid  may- 
have  been,  at  least  in  part,  in  combination  with  lime  or 
magnesia,  while  the  iron  may  have  been  in  the  state  of 
peroxide,  and  the  alumina  uncombined  ;  but  on  dissolv- 
ing thcMC  ingredients  in  the  hydrcchloric  acid,  the  phos- 
jihiite  of  lime  or  magnesia  would  be  decomposed,  and 
phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  formed.  As  this  decom- 
P'jsition  would  always  take  place  under  the  circuaistancei 
indicated,  it  next  becomes  a  question,  whether  this  equi- 
valent proportions  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  or 
of  ]ihosphoric  acid,  existed  in  excess.  To  determiae 
this  jioirit,  divide  the  solution  r;  into  two  parts;  to  one 
add  a  few  drojts  of  Holulion  of  perchloridc  of  iron,  which, 
if  any  earthy  phospliates  still  remain  undccomjioscd,  will 
ocoiuiou  u  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  iron,  in  which  case 
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it  may  de  cuDcluded  thac  ttie  whole  ot  the  iron  originally 
in  the  solution  has  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  phos- 
phate of  iron.  Continue  the  addition  of  perchloride  of 
iron  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  treat  this 
precipitate  the  same  as  that  first  obtained  from  solution 
^.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  precipitate  be  formed 
from  the  perchloride  of  iron,  it  will  be  necessary  to  try 
•whether  there  be  more  iron  or  alumina  in  the  solution. 
In  tliis  case,  add  to  the  other  half  of  the  solution  c  liquid 
ammonia,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline;  then  add 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  throw  down 
peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  alumina,  if 
present.  Collect  and  wash  this  precipitate,  and  label 
the  solution  rf  ;  diesolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
■acid,  and  boil  the  solution ;  add  caustic  potash  in  excess, 
which  will  throw  down  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  man- 
^ganese,  and  alumina,  but  will  again  dissolve  the  last. 
The  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  being  removed  from 
the  solution,  and  ammonia  added,  the  alumina  will  be 
precipitated.  These  precipitates  are  to  be  washed,  dried, 
heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.     8.    The  quantity   of 

■  manganese  contained  in  soils  is  usually  so  small  as  to 
render  its  separation  from  the  iron  unnecessary.  Its 
presence  may  be  indicHted  by  the  black  colour  which  the 
iron  precipitate  assumes  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
by  the  smell  of  chlorine  which  is  afforded  on  adding  a 

-few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  precipitate.  If 
thought  desirable  to  separate  these  two  oxides,  let  them 
be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lime  added,  whic!i  will  throw  down  the  oxide 
of  iron.  Separate  the  precipitate  ;  add  oxalate  of  am- 
monia to  the  solution  previously  neutralised  by  ammonia, 
to  remove  lime,  and  then  precipitate  the  manganese  with 
caustic  soda.     Collect,    dry,  and   weii^h  this,   which   is 

•oxide  of  manganese.  9.  The  solution  d  may  still  contain 
lime,  magnesia,  and  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  Boil  this 
solution  to  drive  off  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  may 
contain  ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime  is  formed.  Collect,  dry,  and  weigh 
this  precipitate,  and  label  the  solution  e.     If  the  preci- 

•pitate  be  dried  at  212"  it  will  contain  one  atom  of  water, 

-10.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  solution  e  ;  evaporate  it 
to  dryness,  and  heat  it  to  a  dull  red  heat,  Redissolve 
it;  in  a  little  water;  add  some  red  oxide  of  mercury; 
evaporate  again  to  dryness,  heat  it  to  redness,  and  treat 
the  residue  with  water.  Pure  magnesia,  if  present,  will 
remain,  which  weigh,  11.  The  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  have  yet  to  be  determined  as  well  as  the  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Boil  200  grams  of  the  dry  specimen  in 
10  ounces  of  distilled  water;  filter  the  solution,  and 
wash  the  insoluble  part,  divide  the  solution  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  to  one  add  nitric  acid  and  then  chloride  of 
barium  as  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs  ;  collect,  wash, 
and  dry  this  precipitate,  which  will  be  sulphate  of  barytes, 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
To  the  other  half  of  the  solution  add  nitric  acid,  and 
then  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs, 
which    treat    as    in    the    former    case,     This     will    be 

-chloride  of  silver,  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. — Pharmaceutical 

■  Journal. 

Steeping  Seed. — My  object  in  the  present  communica- 
tion is  merely  to  press  a  veto  on  steeping  Turnip-seed 
previous  to  sowing  ;  and  I  trust  tlie  very  numerous 
and  repeated  experiments  I  have  made,  and  with  uni- 
formly decided  results,  will  operate  as  a  salutary  caution 
against  steeping  Turnip-seeds  in  chemical  solutions. 
My  fi'rst  experiments  were  made  on  the  2lst  June,  and 
after  white  Stone-Turnip  had  been  steeped  for  55o  hours 
in  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  silicate  of  potash, 
■with  water  simply,  by  way  of  comparison,  it  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  while  the  entire  number  of  the  seeds  steeped 
in  water  germinated,  and  grew  very  well,  not  one  of  any 
of  the  rest  germinated,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
three  or  four  of  those  steeped  in  silicate  of  potash. 
Other  chemical  solutions  were  tried,  and  the  period  of 
steeping  varied,  but  they  proved  uniformly  fatal  to  the 
germination  and  growth  oi  Turnip-seed.  This  seems  of 
importance,  as  Mr.  Campbell's  steep,  which  contains 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  has  been  recommended 
for  Turnip-seed,  as  well  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats. 
From  my  experiments,  I  find  much  discrimination  is  es- 
sential in  reference  to  chemical  solutions,  as  steeps  for 
various  seeds.  1  have  Blue  Moscow  Barley,  which  has 
tillered  into  25  stems  from  seeds  steeped  in  a  particular 
chemical  solution;  and  Mummy  "Wheat,  which  displays 
16  stems,  by  being  similarly  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kidney  Beans,  after  being  steeped  31  hours  in  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  entirely  perished.  Flax-seed 
was  steeped  for  28hoursin  water,  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  all  germinated  and 
advanced  in  growth,  without  the  slightest  difference 
being  perceptible.  Altringham  Carrot  and  Portugal 
Onion  were  steeped  for  28  hours  iu  water,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  botli  Carrot 
and  Onion  seemed  essentially  invigorated  and  benefited 
by  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. — J.  Murray, 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  letter,  which  is  too  late  for  this 

Number. 
Allotments. — Anon, — See  Number  of  the  "  Labourer's  Friend  " 

for  August,  September,  Octoher,  and  November,  1S43.  F. 
Artificial  Ego-hatcher.— Sesmw. — Can  any  one  inform  us 

of  the  success  of  this  instrument?    Is  there  more  than  one 

kind  of  it? 
Books. — Mr.  Sproiile  has  applied  to  his  bookseller  for  the  name 

of  the  publisher  of  "  Warnes's  Suggestions  tor  l-'attening,  Ike," 

but  it  is  not  known.    Will  "A  Constant  Reader"  kindly 

inform  htm  I 


Burnett's  Material  Por  Preserving  Wood,  &c. — Anon. — 
This  is  the  chloride  of  zinc* 

ConiPOST.— T.  E.  L.— Your  compost  is  made  up  of  materials  the 
mixture  of  which  will  be  advantageous.  Charcoal. dust  is  a 
very  useful  element  in  all  composts  of  matters  whose  decom- 
position produces  ammonia. 

DiBahiyc  —  Querist.— 'Eight  inches  by  four  are  good  intervals  ; 
two  seeds  in  each  hole. 

Fattening  Cattle,—^.  W.—As  you  wish  to  consume  all  your 
Turnips  on  the  land  by  sheep,  you  may  profitably  convert 
your  straw  by  cattle  in  the  yard  upon  straw  and  oil  cake, 
4  lbs.  each  daily,  or  try  Mr.  Warnes's  compound.— How 
many  head  (with  no  Turnips)  will  it  require  to  tread  down 
the  straw  of  90  acres  of  average  bulk,  between  December  1st 
and  May  1st?— This  depends,  of  course,  altogether  upon  the 
weather.     If  it  be  wet,  30  head  of  cattle  would  do  it. 

FooT-noT.— J.  il/.— The  existence  of  foot-rnt  may  be  first  de- 
trcted  by  tlie  iient  of  the  foot  and  the  lameness  of  the  sheep. 
The  horn  should  be  cut  away  sufBciently  at  the  lower  part 
to  permit  the  escape  of  any  matter  that  may  be  confined,  and 
the  diseased  part  should  be  touched,  by  means  of  a  feather, 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  reoeated  if  any 
fun2:ous  flesh  grows  on  the  part;  if  otherwise,  the  sore  may 
be  dre.'^sed  daily  with  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  ahim,  fine  charcoal,  and  armiman  bole. 
A  dry  lair  is  essential,  and  dirt  and  moisture  highly  pre- 
judicial. ;/'.  C.  S. 

Furrow-Draining.— .4.  IT.— In  3-feet  drains,  to  be  filled  with 
stones  covered  with  straw,  and  no  tiles  used,  fill  to  within  20 
inches  of  the  surface. 

Grass  Land.— Subscriber. — In  last  Paper  we  stated  all  we 
know  of  methods  of  extirpating  Moss,  viz.,  that  caustic  lime 
has  been  known  to  kill  it.  \Ve  must  also  say  that  we  know 
ci'^es  in  which  it  bas  failed  to  do  so. 

GurtNEYisni. — R.  R. — The  influence  of  the  light  strawey  cover- 
ing which  Mr.  Giirney  lays  upon  his  pastures,  apuears,  from 
published  facts,  to  he  singularly  efficient  in  causing  a  rapid 
growth  of  Grass.  We  should  be  gUd  if  any  of  onr  Cornwall 
subscribers  would  describe  the  subject  to  us.  Your  Grass 
will  probably  be  somewhat  earlier  if  you  manure  the  land 
well. 

Li.ME,  S:c.—  Querist.— Apoiy  it  in  autumn.  The  best  way  is  to 
take  it  at  once  from  tlie  kiln,  p-nd  divide  it  into  heaps  from 
the  cart  over  the  field,  then  cover  up  with  a  thickiah  coat  of 
earth,  and  let  it  slake. 

Li^^sv.KD.—Qiterist. — It  must  be  crushed  or  ground  some  way 
or  other;  if  you  have  not  a  suitable  machine,  and  will  not 
buy  one,  you  must  send  the  seed  to  themill. 

Liquid  Manurk.— Q«er  si.— If  applied  directly.  Apply  it  on 
the  young  crop;  the  best  way,  hov/ever,  is  to  carry  it  to  the 
land  in  the  farmyard  manure. 

Ll'Ckrnb.— De/fn.— Your  fO  rods  of  land,  if  they  are  statute 
measure,  will  require  scarcely  1  lb.  of  seed.  Sow  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  on  deeply  and  well-tilled  soil,  in  the  month 
of  April.  We  know  only  one  kind.  Cut  it  only  once  the 
first  year— it  will  be  ready  about  August.  It  will  arrive  at 
its  full  growth  about  the  third  year.  You  will  need  to 
manure  it  occasionally,  and  hoe  and  dig  between  the  rows  to 
keep  the  land  clean. 

Manuri:. — QuerisL—Yon  had  better  mix  the  manure  with 
eartli  in  the  field,  not  before  carrying  it  thither. 

Potato  Si!Kn, — A  Farmer. — Squeeze  the  ripe  Potato  Apples  in 
water,  strain  ail  through  a  cloth,  and  dry  the  seed  before  the 
fire,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  In  February,  if  you  have  the 
convenience  of  a  hot-bed  or  hot-house,  let  it  be  sown  thinly 
in  flower-pots  of  ricii  light  earth  and  covered  very  lightly  ;  in 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  an 
inch  high,  they  are  to  be  raised  carefully  and  planted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  will  have  a 
very  little  warmth,  and  where  they  must  have  plenty  of  air 
and  water  as  required  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  ground  without 
breaking  the  ball.  By  this  treatinent  the  Potatoes  will  be  so 
large  the  first  year  as  tn  enable  yon  to  judge  of  their  merirs. 
If  you  cannot  command  artificial  warmth,  sow  the  seed  in 
shallow  drills  of  light  rich  earth,  early  in  April,  and  trans- 
plant the  young  plants  into  rich  earth  in  Jiinej  raise  the 
Potatoes  at  the  usual  time,  and  treat  them  afterwards  in  the 
usual  way  :  they  wdl  "  prove  themselves  "  the  second  year. 
— Dublin  Farmers^  Gazette. 

PoTATORS. —  Somersetshire  Vicar.  —  Your  specimen  appears 
similar  to  that  figured  in  a  Leader  on  the  Horticultural  side 
some  weeks  ago. 

Rearing  Calves. — A.  11^.— Give  them  an  abundance  of  the  milk 
of  the  cow,  and  eive  the  latter  such  fond  as  will  tend  to  in- 
crease it,  particularly  its  nitrngenised  portion,  cnseinc.  Man- 
gold Wurzel  is  one  of  the  best  roots  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
sufficient  milk  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  calf.  Peas,  made 
into  a  sort  of  broih,  is,  I  believe,  the  best  substitute.  Mode- 
rate exercise  is  desirable  both  for  the  cow  and  the  calf, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  afforded,  if  the  latter  is  in- 
tended for  the  butcher.  W.  C.  S. 

Sea  Inundation.— H.  H.  is  informed  that  I  asked  what  would 
most  readily  restore  fertility  to  Grass-land  inundated  by  the 
sea.  I  also  asked  if  it  had  ever  been  ascertaiiled  when  any 
given  quantity  of  salt  ceases  to  be  beneficial  and  becomes 
detrimental  to  vegetation,  instancing  the  well-known  fact 
that  a  thick  dressmg  of  salt  on  a  gravel  walk  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  destroys  the  weeds  for  that  season,  but  unless 
renewed  every  year  tends  to  the  increase  of  them.  I  also 
asked  what  would  be  likely  to  render  mud  taken  out  of  a  tide 
river  usfful  as  manure,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  super- 
abundance of  salt  contained  in  it.  Exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
in  all  cases  of  mud,  i^',  I  believe,  very  necessary  to  make  it 
useful  as  manure,  either  in  top-dressing  or  otherwise;  but 
what  would  soonest  assist  the  operation  of  the  elements? — 
lif.  D.  P. 

SuKKP.  — Qneri St.— It  is  hettar  to  divide  your  ground,  and  let 
your  fl'ick  into  successive  portions,  at  successive  periods. 
Sheep  should  not  be  put.  to  ram  till  the  second  year. 

*;f*  As  usual  man ycommutiications  have  been  received  too  late. 


JlW-Hrff.£tS» 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  25.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 
BeBtSfots,  HerefordB,&c.  ■If  OUiia  i  i  Best  Dowhb&  Half-breds    4s  Oco'la  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3  10      4     n      Best  Lonp-wools     .        -    3  10      4    2 

Second  quality  BeaatB     -BO      8     fi      Ewea  and  second  quality    32      38 
Calves       -        -         -        -    3    8      -1    fi  I  PiKP  -        ■        -         -     3    4      4    « 

Beasts,  3338!   Sheep,  27,240;  Calves,  84;  Pijin.45n, 
Our  -Tipply  pf  Bea*tB  is  again  rRlher  smaller,  ivhkh,  add^rt  to  tlie  favouT- 
ablo  chiinse  in  the  weather,  has  fanaed  a  brisk  demand.      There  is  a  consi 
deraWe  advance  in  price  even  in  the  second  ratu  qualities,  which  have  so  long 
"     •     -      ^     ■       -■-■-->--;.—-  t;   ------  rnaderaihL-r 

..  I  make  48  2d, 

are  a  ffw  less  Sheep  than  last  week,  and  an 


caused  a 
the  second  r 

„  ...  _.  _  ...  tiket.     Some  of  the  c> 

vei  43  'Id  per  8  lbs,  and  some  of  the  most  f  e'lij^K  ^^°' 
veryihinK  finds  buyers,     Ther  ■  * 


reased  demand,  (■onsequently  trade  is  bri.-k  at  somewhat  advanced  prices; 
the  best  Downs  readily  make  43 -Id,  in  some  instances  48  Cd ;  sizeable  Long- 
wools  4a  2d,  and  larjte  Sheep  3s  lod  per  8  lbs.  Veal-trade  is  brisk ;  it  must 
however  be  a  choice  Calf  to  make  4s  Cd.  Potk-trade  is  tolerably  good  amongst 
nit-e  small  Porkers,  which  make  about  4a  6d.  Large  Piga  are  also  more  in 
request. 

Friday,  Nov,  29- 

We  have  rather  more  Beasts  to  day,  but  the  beat  qualities,  with  which  we 
are  not  very  abundantly  supplied,  maintain  Monday's  quotaiions.  Trade  is 
however  heavy  for  second-rate  Beasts,  which  consiiiute  a  very  ^reat  portion 
ot"  the  supply  and  make  a  little  less  money.  Best  Scots,  fitc.  4s  to  4s  4d.  Best 
Short  Hf.rns  3s  lOd  to  4a  ;  second  quality  SB  to  3s  Id.  Our  supply  of  ^heep  is 
aljn  rather  larger,  but  the  demand  ia  adequate.  The  best  Downs,  ic.  are 
mahinc  from  4s  to  4s  4d,  and  Longwools  Sa  lOd  10  4s  2d.  Middling  Sheep  are 
rather  a  heavy  trade,  but  the  dead  market  having  been  but  moderately  sup- 
plied since  Monday,  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  all  aold  at  a  trifle  under 
Monday's  quotations.  Veal-trade  is  good  ;  a  very  choice  Calf  ia  worth  vftrv 
nvarly  43  8d;  second-rate  about  4s.     Pork-trade  ia  steady. 

Beasts,  306;  Sheep,  4120;  Calves,  177  i  figs,  380. 

41,  WestSmithGeld. 


POTATOES. — SouTHWARK  Watkrsids,  SMJV.-25 
DuRivo  the  past  week  .he  supplies  have  been  liberal  from  most  of  the  ship- 
ping  districts,  and  in  consequence   of  the  previous   shortne-B  of  the  supplu 
haa   been  a  ready  demand  for  the  best  aamples,  hut  the  second  rate 

ly. 


samples  went  off  hef 

Vork  Keds 

Perth 

Fifeshire 

Early  Devons 

Late  Devons       - 

Cornwall 


-    60s  to  JOa 
60 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites 

—  —        Kidneya    65 

Wisbeach  Kidneys    -        -     60 

—  BJues        -        -    50 

—  Whites 
Gtierneey  Blues 

—  Whitfls 
Prince  Regents 


50b  to  55s 


-  65 

-  50 

-  45 


HOPS,  FaiDAV,  Nov.  5 
Thb  Hop  Market  continues  tirm  at  quite  i 


much  money. 

riop- Paotom. 


MAKK-LANt,,  MoxDAT.  Nov 

WEhadamodnratesupply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk;  the  condition  of  a  great  pait  continues  indifferent;  best 
samples  beinp;  scarce  are  saleable  at  fully  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'nniKht;  anything:  below  is  difficult  to  dispose  of;  there  is  very- 
little  demand  for  Foreign,  which  is  held  at  late  quotations.  Fine 
Malting-  Barley  is  wanted,  and  sells  at  the  terms  of  last  week  ; 
inferior  continues  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Foreign  for 
grinding-,  wliich  is  in  request.  White  boiUtig  Peas  are  tuUy  as 
dear  -,  Maple  and  Grey  Is.  lower.  Old  Beans  are  unaltered,  but 
New  are  is.  cheaper.    Oats  maintain  the  prices  of  Alonday  last. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPEHIAL^UARTKR.  S.  S.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  50  Red     .  43    48 

Nnrtolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  —  White     

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  27a  to36B  Chevalier  31  3S  Grind.  26    30 

Oata,  Lmcolnsfiire  and  Yorkshire     .        .-  Polanda  2o  23  Feed  19    B2 

Northuinberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  33  Potato  21.26 

Feed  18  2-2  Potato  20 '  24 

.  64  60 

.  58  GS 

.  £9  32 

36  Tick  32  37  Harrow  33    38 
43       Winds  —  —  Lonf^pod —    — 

37  Waple  33    35        Grey        31     34 
RIVER   LAST   WEEK 


Malt,  pale,  ship 

Hertford  and  Essex 

Rye 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new 

Pigeon,  Heligoland 

Peas,  White         .... 

ARRIVALS  IN   TH 


1  Bna. 


flour.  1  Wht.  |Barl.|  Malt.iOata.  1  Rye. 

Entrliflh  .  9001  Sks.    —  Bils.  13597     lUO?      8729        P91  ? 

Irish  .       ■    —      „      —      „  _  _  14    19030        _ 

Foreign  .  —  „  l(i  „  |  1957  |  5772  j  _  j  1032  |  „ 
Friday,  Nov.  29. 
Thu  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been  good, 
and  such  as  were  offered  on  the  Market  met  a  sh.w  heavy  sale 
at  dechninti:  prices;  business  in  Foreign  has  been  very  limited, 
but  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its  value.  The  best  samples  of 
malting  and  also  grinding-  descriptions  of  Barley  are  taken  off 
on  late  terms,  but  secondary  qualities  of  the  lormer  must  be 
written  Is.  cheaper.  Beans  and  Grey  Peas  are  unaltered  ;  good 
breakers  are  inquired  alter,  and  the  turn  dearer.  There  islittle 
doings  in  Oats,  but  Monday's  prices  are  fully  supported. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEBK- 
I        Wheat       )        Barley         |  Oats  t         Flour 

hnitlioh       .    .  7650  6890  —  4690Sk8 


Fon 


ign 


489 


19    per  Quarter. 


i  weeka'  Aggrcg.  Aver. 


Wheat- 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

4«j  3a 

343  Oc 

30»  8d 

sa«  Orf 

36*  9d 

33ti0d 

:      4fj'     0 

3*     9 

20   11 

39    8 

37     ft 

34    2 

46     0 

35    7 

21     2 

37    3 

BO    a 

35    1 

i     *6     3 

36     1 

21    e 

34    6 

37  11 

34     7 

4G     4 

35     9 

31     9 

34     3 

38    4 

35    7 

,   46  10 

33     2 

2t     8 

30     9 

38     fi 

30    Z 

413     1 

35    3 

21     3 

35    8 

37    6 

34  11 

20    0 

3     0 

fi     0 

7    6 

5     6 

8    6 

Foreign  Grain'     20 

SEEDS,  Nov.  29. 
per  qr     63s  to  5Ca   LinseedCakea.Foreign.p.toa   S/toSIlO 


■er  cwt    44 


Canary 

Carraway  -    pi 

Clover,  Red,  Englia..         -  _ 

—  —     Foreign         -  — 
_      White,  Kngllsh     -  _ 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  .  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  35 
Linseed         -         -       per  qr  — 

—  B.-ilt]o        -         -        ■  — 


tard,  VVhite  -  p.  bush. 

—  Supertine     ,,        -  12 

—  Brown  „  -  12 
P>.apeseed,  EngUeh,  per  last  23/ 
Kape  Cakes  .  •  per  ton  — 
Maintoin  -  -  -  -  — 
Tares,  Entt.  winter  p. bush.    S 

—    Foreign  -         -         -  — 

Trefoil         -        -      per  cwt  — 


I  Clover      110b  to  1203 
34  88 

,  Saleaman, 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
S.MITHFIKLD,  Nov.  28. 
Prime  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        — e  to  - 

Hhv  105s  tn  110s     Inferior  Hay  90        95    |  Straw 

Prices  ctHay  declining.        '  John  Cui 

Cu.MKKRt,AN'n  MARKET,  Nov.  2S 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  lORstollSs  |  Superior  Cloverl  149  to  116a  | 
Interior  -  93  P8       Interior  „       97         108       Straw343  to  88b 

—         —    I  New  Clover         —  —    ) 

Joshua.  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 
WnrTEcHAPKL,  Nov.  29. 
inSstollSs,  Old  Clover      130a       1268, 

9U        loD      New  Clover     I06        115     Straw       SOa  to3S 
'      ,.     Inferior   —         —   ' Jl 


New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay   - 
New  Hay 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  30.— The  supply  of  both  Fruit  and 
Veget;ibles  has  been  well  kept  up  during  the  week ;  but  the  market 
continues  to  be  dull,  as  is  f;;enerally  the  case  about  this  time  of  the 
year.  Of  Fruit,  Pine-apples  are  plentiful  and  good  in  quality. 
Hothouse  Grapes  are  somewliat  dearer  than  they  were  i;ist  week, 
and  Portngals  are  also  rather  on  the  rise.  Among  Apples,  the 
best  dessert  v;jrieties  at  present  in  the  market  are,  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Oiange,  and  llibstone;  and  among  Pears,  the 
principal  sorts  for  table  are  the  Passe  Cohnar,  Old  Colmar,  Ne 
plus  i\leuris.  Winter  Nelis,  and  Cliaumontelle.  Melons  are  verj 
scarce,  and  Cucumbers  are  nearly  over  for  a  sc.-ison,  as  are  also- 
Quinces;  but  Medlars  still  continue  plentiful.  Oranges  are 
becoming  very  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  all  sorts  are  pretty  abundant, 
Vegetables  have,  generally  speaking,  nut  altered  in  price  since  oui 
last  report.  Cauliflowers  are,  however,  somewhat  dearer,  and 
Broccoli  is  slightly  advanced  in  price.  Turnips  and  Carrots  are 
good  and  sufncient  to  meet  the  demand.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
likewise  excellent  in  quality,  as  are  also  Savois,  Leeks,  and 
Onions.  Celery,  Endive,  and  other  salading  are  pretty  plentiful,' 
Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbia  splendens,  Poinsettia 
pulcherriraa,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Pentas  carnea,  Bignonia  ve- 
iiusta,  Jasminium  revoluturo,  Gnidia  pinilolia,  Heaths,  Camel- 
lias, Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums,  Doulile  Primulas,  Heliotropes^ 
Tulips,  Reman  Narcissus,  Neapolitan  Violets,  and  Roses.  ^ 

FRUITS, 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3s to 

Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb..  1b  &t  to  5» 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  10"  to  Is 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,    la  to  2s 
Melons,  each,  Ijr  to  3j 
Apples,  De-s.,  jicr  bush-,  3t  to  fij 

—  Kitchen,  e<6rf  to  in  6d 
Pears.  Dess-,  per  hf.-sv.,  3«  to  8* 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  ds  to  5* 
jVIedlars,  per  bushel,  5s. 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs..  9Us  to  110a 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3j  to  7a 
WalnutM,  per  bushel,  Sj  to  8s 

—  —       shelled,  12«  tolfl* 
VKGETABLES, 


Berberries,  per  hf.-sv.,  3a 
Oranges,  per  dnzen.  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  6*  10  12* 

—  hitler,  perlUO,  I2s 
Lemons,  per  dozen,  Ij  toS» 

—        per  100,  Cj  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
^lwee^  Almonds,  perlb.,  2j  Gd 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  105j  to  120ff 
Nuts,  Barcelona, 


Brfi 


11,  IGs 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Cd  to  la  3d 
Caulidowera,  perdoz.,3i  to  jI 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9if  to  la  tid 
HrusselN  hprouth,  hf-av.,  UGd  to  2a 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-f  in  ve,  till  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  dnz.,  2a  6d  to  4f 
.   —     .Terusal.,  p.  hf -sv.,  1»  to  lafia 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50«  to  70* 

—  cwt-,  2"  (id  to  4a 

_  bushel,  lafirf  to  2a  (5d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2j  to3a 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  la  6rf  to  2a  Cd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz,.  9rf  to-laCd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  4a  to  6a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  10  3d 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  laCd  to£a 
Savory,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  ad 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Istid  to  2a 
Scor«onera, per  bunch,  la  to  la  3d 
Ralsafy,  per  bunch,  la  to  la  3d 
Loeks.per  doz., la  6rf  to  2s 
Garlic,  perlb.,4d  to  fid 


Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  toid  ►  ' 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2»  to  3«  6i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  la  fid  to  4> 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Cd  to  Sd 
Tomatoes,  per  half-sv.,  2a  to  3a 
CHpsieumB,  per  lOO,  4a  toBa 
Radishes,  per  doz.,(jdtn  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  i>d  to  la  Gd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  Cd  to  Ja8*  J 

—  Red,  per  bunch.  Qd  to  2a 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  la  fid 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  lod  to  la  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Bd 
\VatorcresB,  p.  13  am.  bun.  Sri  to  fi*  I 
Parsley,  per  doz.  buncbes,  ia  to3a 

— .       Root!),  per  bitndlo,  3d  to  la 
Tarragon,  Green,  pi^r  biinch,2d  toSlI  t 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch.  2./  to3d 
Marjonim,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  Sd  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100, 1.»t»  3« 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 


JG.  "IN'^AITE,  Seedsman,  &c.,  1  and  4,  Eyre-street 
•  Hil',  Hatton  Garden,  London,  embraces  the  present 
oppnrtiiiiitv  of  returning  hiR  best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal 
supp'irt  hf  h;is  hitherto  received,  and  to  assure  his  friends  that 
no  e.xertiDn  .shall  he  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  their  favours. 

J.  G.  W.  most  respectfully  informs  the  public  that  Seeds  of 
every  description  (with  the  exception  of  Carrot)  are  unusually 
fine  this  season,  and  he  will  ofier  them  at  very  low  prices. 
Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas,  per  quart      .         .         .     7s.  6d. 
A  splendid  new  variety,  growingonly  1  foothigh, 
proriiicing  a  larger  p-d    than  any  of  the    same 
habit;  the  seed  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others, 
and  larger  thao  any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivatioa. 
]t    1ms   been   grown  at    the    Royal  Gardens  at 
Fro^more,  and  approved  of  as    a   new  variety, 
and  also  at  Her  Majesty's  table,  for  its  superior 
liavQur. 
Cuthill's  alack  Spine  Cucumber,  per  packet  of  1 00  seeds  5s.  Orf. 
Waite'^  iiace  Horse,  do.,    32  inches  lonir.  Black  St'ine, 

and  wonderful  bearer  per  packet  of  i'O  seeds  5s.  Orf. 

True  Beechwood  Melon  .  .  .  .  of  25  do.  2s.6fL 
Pimeliii  suectabilis,  new  .  ,  .  .  of  -5  do.  2s. '6d. 
Calceolaria,  from    all   the    new    spotted    varieties, 

per  packet    2s.  6rf. 
Aoapallis  Brewerii         .        .        .        .        .        do.    .    is.  6d. 
j    Pot  rooti;-©!"  Dahlias  of  the  finest  varieties,  including 

1  nf  Keyne's  Standard  of  Perfection,        per  doz.  \0s.  6d. 
Ranunculus,  loo  roots  iu  loe  Sue  sorts,  with  names, 

per  100  12s.  6^;. 

J.  G.  W.*3  unrivalled  priced  Catalogues  of  Seeds  will  be  ready 

shortly,   nnd  can   be  had  on   application  at  1  and  4,  Eyre- 

.;treet  Hill.— Nnvembpf  30.  


DUrCH  HYACINTHS  for  forcing,  Single  and 
Double  at -Js.  per  dozen;  also  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
;irise?;.  J'iiiqaiU,Anemones&  Ranunculuses  ;  priced  Catalogues 
;if  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  from  Arthur  Cobbett's 
Italian  asui  Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mali. 

Double  Italian  Tuberose  roots  expected  theendof  next  month. 
'      KN.\P-H1LL   NURSERY,  Nc-AK.  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

H03EA.  WATERER  (Brother  and  Successor  to  the 
Ute  Michael  Waterer),  respectfully  be^n  to  announce 
hat  the  American  Plants  this  ye«r  are  rcmarknbly  well  fur- 
lished  with  bloom  ;  and  with  the  oher  articles  which  are  gene- 
ally  required  for  forcing,  he  has  thifj  season  to  offer  very  fine 
;>lauts  (>[  the  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons.  This  Nursery  has 
f  been  celebrated  as  containing  the  finest  Collection  of 
VmericP:i  Plants  in  the  kingdom  ;  independent  of  this,  H.  W. 
s  a  most  extensive  grower  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
ihrubs.  Roses,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees;  this  may  be  inferred 
rom  th^  fact,  that  the  Nursery  extends  over  near  100  acres  of 
and.  The  Knap-Hill  Nursery  is  2^  milss  from  the  Woking 
lation  of  the  South  Western  Railway. 
All  letters  intended  for  this  Nursery  mast  be  addressed  Knap- 
i\\].  near  Ba^-hot,  Surrey.— Nov.  30. ^^ 


jl^aOlMAS  JACKSON,  ot  the  Priory  Farm,  Chiidwall, 
,-L  ncrir  Livfrpooi,  begs  to  inform  Nursery,  Seedsmen,  and 
i^tber?,  that  he  has  saved  a  fine  quantity  of  the  Incomparable 
jlJardy  Gr^^en  COLEWORT;  which  was  Advertised  in  the  Cliro- 
hide  of  -3  I  March  last.  T.  J.  can  refer  any  person  to  a  respect- 
able Nurseryman  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  to  quality  and  being 
[enuine.     Price  2.^.  per  lb. — Nov.  30. ' 


b''i).VAKU  tlE(yK  iiitorms  the   Public  thtit  in  coiise- 
,      ^  qiieoce  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
;'"UBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of   the  following  sizes 
bout  lo  ppr  cent.     He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
ccurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.    This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
atore  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-  office  order : — 

.     22s.  M. 


i  inches     . 

.     Us.  Od. 

20  inches    . 

5  inches    . 

.     12     6 

•12  inches    . 

G inches     . 

.     16     0 

24  inches    . 

8  inches     . 

.     19     0 

Slate  Works. 

Isleworth,  Midd 

esex. 

WIliTNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 

VV  GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS.  &c. 
"his  C:olh  IS  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Vhitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much    more  durable  tli;an 

ny  older  material:  wh^n  coated   it  is  beau'itully  white  and 

raniparcnt.  The  p-rfect  succesrs  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
1-11  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 

y  stating,  that,  on  the  Ist  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
i'/as  *et  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  hou^e  cuvered 
■.'ith  C'.ilico,  and  coated  with  Compobitlnn.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
!  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighioGi  l6^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
iiiicly  cf'liiurcd,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
lample  wan  Hcnt  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gartlenern'  Chronicle 
ViT  hia  inapectifin.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
(jcry  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.    As  a  winter 

rolectjon  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glaR5<. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 

f  McsbfM.  Butler  &  Mucklcy,  Covent  Gariien  Market ;  Hurst 
M'MiiIlen,  Leadenhall  Street ;    Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill  j 

Barclay  &  Son«,  FarrJngdon  Street ;  and  i^annuy  &  Co.,  O-tford 

trcet.  —  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 

ampton. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

LAVENDER  HILL  NURSERY,  WANDSWORTH  ROAD. 

NKKSERVED  SALE  OP  EXTENSIVE    NURSERY  STOCK. 

l^ESSRS.   PROTHEKOE  and  MORRIS   are    in- 

*A  jilructed  by  the  Exociitora  of  the  late  Mr.  Pamim,in,  to  sl-II 
f  Public  Auction  on  »heprcm1.scB,  Lavender  Hill  NurKury,  Wands- 
orth-road,  neat  London,  on  Monday,  Dec.  2d,  and  following  days, 
til  o'clock  on  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  EXTENSIVE  and 
AlUABLK  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprifting  a  large  quantilyof 
le  fluent  Hardy  Evi-r^recnH of  all  bIz'jh  (which  remove  particularly 
ell  pot  of  thix  ground;;  Fruit  and  ForcBt Trceii,  Shrubs  and 
merlcan  Plants ;  Hardy  Hcrbaccou.<<  Plants;  large  and  Hinall  Ca- 
icUIm;  a  very  capital  collection  of  Etrntt,  ftomo  of  which  arc  of 
xtmn«  rnrily ;  Garden  PramvH  and  Mt;htfi;  Shop  Flxtureit  nnd 
encral  Plttintranf  aKccdHhopand  Countlng-houne;  Stock  ofSredti 
f  Ihe  prfrtcnt  Harvent}  Ganlt.n  Implements,  a  useful  norm.-, 
arts,  Barrow*.  &c,;  tevcral  thon^and  yards  of  Box  I!<iging;  about 
)0  Pollard  Wiiiowii  with  their  lop  and  top ;  KverKfcen  and  other 
[edftt;  alio  tiomc  vi^hvi\t\^  Cropn,  as  ManffoU  Wurzel  and 
arnlpf ;  Ut\^t\\\Kj  witli  many  uhcfiil  articIcH. 

The  whole  will  Irt  aold  without  tin;  leant  reserve,  the  prcmlHCB 

ivtOff  been  (IJKifOtcd  of  for  other  purpoHcn,  and  must  bu  cleared 

rfore  Chrlitmaii. 

Ca|aloffue«  will  l>o  ready  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  may  he 
id  on  the  premUca  |  At  moat  of  tlic  Hecdihojis  In  I^ndon  ;  at 

0.  45,  Frilh-tlrect,  Hohoi  and  of  the  Aucllonecrfl,  LeytonBtone, 
«•«.  _____ 

7ERNS.— the  Collection  of  FERNS  f  m  thn  fipproach- 
-  \n%  Kalcf.f  the  8torlf  at  the  Lfivi-ndcr  Mil)  Nnncryj  will 
ttold  t>u  the  FouKTd  Dav,  viz.,  'Ilmriduy,  Oi-cf-m-icr  ftth,  iit 
! o'clock.  Catalojciiea  of  thii  part  can  be  hud  Hopfirately,  on 
fpUCRtlon.— Lavender  Hill  Nuricry,  WimdNworthrnad. 

PnoTiixaofi  and  itIoitniM. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS. 

TV/TESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS    are   in- 

XVJ-  structedto  submit  to  public  competition,  on  the  Premises, 
Windmill  Lane,  and  Camberwell  Nurseries,  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber l6th,  lS-14,  and  following:  days,  at  II  o'clock,  by  order  of 
the  SherlflTof  Surrey,  Without  Reserve,  the  whole  of  the  Choice 
Collection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Fine  Double 
Camellias,  well  furnished  with  bloom,  Azalea  Indica,  Choro- 
aema.  Erica  in  tine  varieties;  also  the  whole  of  the  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Further  Particulars  will  be  ^iven  in  future  adver- 
tisements. C^tiiloffuus  may  be  tiad,  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale, 
on  the  Premises;  nf  the  principal  Seedsmen;  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Holmes.  Solicitor,  l63,  Fenchurch  Street,  London  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers.  Leytonstone.  ^ 


TO  NUKSIEKYMEN,  t-EKDSMEN,  and  OTHKRS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  A  Most  Desirable  NUR- 
SERY, with  the  remainder  nf  the  LEASE,  about  7  years, 
situated  -lO  miles  from  the  Metropo'is,  joining  the  London  turn- 
pike road,  and  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  a  railway  station. 
The  Nursery  compri.-;cs  from  two  to  three  acres  of  prtiund  viell- 
stncked  with  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  also  a  Green- 
house and  Framing,  with  otlier  Buildings  convenient  for  the 
trade,  with  a  Seed  Business  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  mar- 
ket towns  in  England.  For  further  particulars,  application  to 
be  made  to  Mr,  BmsTOw,  Seed^tman,  Kni^htsbridgc;  or  Mr. 
CHAri!.wooii.  Seedsman.  Cctvent  Garden  ;  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 


Hot-vvatek  apparatus  for    heating 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 

CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272.  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  II  ai  ley  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-meiitioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suer^ested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in<i  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holboru,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitlierto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  P.intheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vajiour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  he  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 

O  FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Registered  under  &  di.'j  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


Bi/RBiDGE  and  Healt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials ol  their  complete  success  :  for  the  fuither  assurance  of 
thoiie  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Buhbidok  and  Heai.y 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society'.s  Gardens.  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  : — 


Plain 
Boiler. 


10 


14 


sis  8. 

1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 

2  2 

2  16 

3  10 


18 


24 


6     6 

8  16 


50 


0 

•3 

S-.  d. 

H.  fl. 

7  6 

tj       ti 

10  6 

7    6 

12  67 

17  5 


35  0 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
i35  to  100 
f  Warmagrap- 
■^  cry  35lt.long, 
[anda  pit  50ft. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantilips  arc  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  cnntracling  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
lire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  he  done  at  great  loss  of  lucl.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  Gl,  Gracechurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  ]",  New  Park-wtrcct,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  ManulacturcrH  of  the  improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respecKiiliy  HOlicit  the  uttention  of 
Hclcntific  IIortinulturiHta  to  tlicir  much  approved  mctliod  of 
applying  the  Tank  Hystom  to  PincricH.  Propagating  Houhcs,  Bic. 
by  which  ntmortphcric  heat  an  well  um  bottoni-lieat  is  sccurud 
to  liny  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  (lues. 
S.  *c  Co.  have  (ilHo  to  Htatc  that  at  the  rcqucft  of  tiumerouH 
friends  they  arc  now  making  their  BoilcrB  of  Iron  us  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  coMt  I1  reduced.  ThcHe  IJollorH,  which  are 
DOW  HO  well  known.  Hcarccly  require  dewcrlptlon,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  Hccn  thorn  in  operutlnn,  proH)jcctuNCM  will  br  for- 
warded »«  well  uh  reference  ot  the  hlghcnt  auiliority ;  or  tticv 
may  be  Kcen.at  moiit  ut  the  Nobllity'H  scats  and  principal 
NurttcriCM  throughout  the  kingdom. 

H.  «(  Co.  beff  to  Inform  the  Trade  Ihat  ot  Ihclr  Manufactory  in 
New  Park  nt,,  every  urticle  re(|ulrcd  for  tho  coMHiructtoii  ejf 
(lortlciiltural  BulldliigH.  aH  woll  ai  for  heating  thcni,  may  be 
obtained  \\\imn  the  nxjHt  advantageouH  tcrtns, 

CoTiHcrvatoricH,  /Vc.  of  Iron  or  W(Jod,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornunicntftl  dehiguH.  Halcnuk-H,  PallHudlng,  Field,  and  Garden 
PcncCH,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


/:^UANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
^  landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargots  to  arrive.— Successive 
years'  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine  Guano 
is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the  reach  of  the 
Agriculturist,  Tiie  only  reasonable  anxiety  which  now  remains 
is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  such  practical 
directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall  fully  develop  its  produc- 
tive powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these  indispensable  requisites, 
with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a  warranted  chemical  analysis 
of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  recently  published  Pamphlet, 
■'  Practical  Instructions  lor  using  Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated 
by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  he  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  waterside 
premises;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses,  24 
and  25.  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable  distance 
at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark,  24,  Billiter- 
street,  Fcnchurch-strect,  London. 


/:;iUANO( GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

V.T     ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  j.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AN'n  PRYOR,  LONDON* 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  ?<  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Nov.  30,  1844. 


IMPORTANT  TO   AGRICULTURISTS.  &c. 

A  NALYSES     of    SOILS,     MANURES,     and     all 

^^-  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
MiTCUEFL  and  Fihi.D  (l«te  Mr.  Mitchell),  Analytical  Chemists, 
with  tho  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Soil,  in  v^'hich  it  is 
proposed  to  grow  any  particular  crop,  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  also  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  and  purity  of  Manures,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  Farm  Produce  in  general.  Gentlemen  instructed  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  course  will  compreliend  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analysis.— No.  5  a,  Hawley-road.  Kentish  Town. 

l^RAINING     OF    LAND.— THE    WORKMAN'S 

-IL-/  £^  LEVKL,  invented  bv  Mr.  Bailky  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him.  by  Messrs.  JofJEs,  Opticians, 
30,  Lower  Holborn,  Londn-i,  price  30s. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

l^ATENT       AS- 

1      PHALTE    ROOFING, 
Saving    half    the    Timber 

usually  consumed. 
Weight,  24  lbs.   per  square 

of  100  feet. 
Cost,  8s.  4rf.  per  square  of 

100  feet. 

The  above  Material  has  been 

used  and  approved  of  by  the 

NOBILITY,    GENTRY. 

and 

AGRICULTURISTS 

generally,  as  a 

ROOFING  &  COVER- 
ING to  SIDES  of 
FARM     BUILDINGS. 

Its  advantages  are 
LIGHTNESS.        DURABI- 
LITY &  ECONOMY. 
Being  a  non-conductor,  it 
has    been    proved    an   effi- 
cient 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIAL 

TO  PLANTS, 
and  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Royal     Hohti  cultural 
Society's   Gardens, 

CniswicE. 

It    can    be    had    of   any 

length,  32    inches  wide,  at 

\d.  per  foot,  super.     A  dis- 

cniini:  to  the  Trade. 

THOMAS    J.    CROGGON, 

8,    Ingram-court,    Pen- 

church-st.,  London. 


DR.  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZERS are,  considering  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  powerful 
fertilizers.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
{see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  &c.).  5  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
manure.  Thev  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field-  and  garden 
crops.  No.  !  for  heavy  top  growlh,  as  Corn,  Hops,  &c.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 
Price  of  each, 10/.  per  ton,  or  I'Js.  per  cwt. 

DR.  HAl.LETT'S  CONCENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
is  extensively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetabh's,  and  the  colour.?,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  at  is.  6rf.,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  7s.  6rf.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

Agent'!  for  the  above-  Londnn— Mr.  Fothergill,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallctt,  the  Factory,  Bioadwall.  Hlacklriirs  ; 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  28,  Cornhill;  Hurst  &  M'Mullen.S, 
Leadenhall-street;  Winstanly,  Poultry  ;  Pace  &  Co.,  St.  Peter's 
Alley.  Norfolk— Bullard  anil  Walts,  i>Jurwich.  .:'U«olk— Mr.  W. 
Rcvans,  Yoxford.  Leicester— iVJott  and  Co.  Gloucestershire- 
Mr.  Bctturton.  Fairlurd.  Dcvonsnire— Mr.  Seward,  Plymouth. 
Wilts— Mr.  G.  King,  Devizes.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderland, Stockton,  and  Newcastle— Pace  &  Co. 
Dundee— Green  and  Co.     Further  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
T7  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
J*-  •  row,  Lonilon,  Manu(acturor;i,  and  only  Putentees  of  IM- 
PROVICD  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Kuoling  Houses, 
ShedH,  VcrandHhs,  &c.,and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering, 
Garden  FraincH,  beg  to  cuH  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and 
others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  cxhihiicd  at  the 
Groat  Agricultural  Shows  of  Encland.  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  OiiTAiNun  the  Pitizi:  for  beingthe  best  and  cheapest  article 
lor  rnodng,  Stc.  It  has  been  tcated  in  the  gardens  of  eeveral 
mihlemi-n  mid  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
ill  (lifrcrcnt  purls  nf  llic  '-ountry,  to  wliom  reference  can  bo 
mailu.  The  Felt  is  impervinuH  to  ruin,  snow,  and  froHt,  and  a 
nnri. conductor  nf  hcut  iitid  HonncL  Its  advontagea  aro' Llght- 
iiCHH,  Wurinth,  Diiriihlllty,  uiid  Economy.  —  Price  Only  Onk 
Pknnv  Pmt  SyUAHK  I-oot. 

Snm|)lcn,  with  dlrectiouH  for  laying  on,  and  tcHtimonlals  an  to 
its  mtfritH,  Mrnl  free  to  tiny  purl  of  the  town  or  cfiuiitry. — Patent 
Fult  WorkH,  Lamb's  Building,  BunhllLrow^  London. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRJSTMAS. 
Iq  small  8vo,  Piicc  2s.  6i!. 

PUNCH'S  SNAPDRAGONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
With  four  Steel  Etchings,  by  Leech. 
In  sm»ll  8vn,  Price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH'S     COMPLETE      LETTER     WRITER. 
By  Douglas  JEnnoLn.    litustrated  by  Kennv  Meadows. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Pun'ch  Office,  194,  Strand,  and  Sold 
bv  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling',  i 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
the  PRtLSEriT  CONDITION  of  the  LA-BOURlNfi  POPU- 
LAl'ION  of  SUFI-OLK.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hknslow,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Hitciiaui,  and  Professor  of  Botany  ia  the  University 
of  Camhridg*'. 

"  Much  (ood  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Pnov,  xiii.  23. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

LETTERS    to    the    FARMERS    ,of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  26-.     And  SERMONS  on  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  Is. 

J.  W.  Parkkii,  West  Strand,  London. 
In  4to,  vrith  large  Chart,  and  Steel-piate,  Coloured  Maps  of 
Enslaiid,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price  4Si ;  or  without  Maps,    .is. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  Latest  Improvement  on  the 
Culture  of  Wheat  Sowing,  Drilling,  &c. ;  also  of  Barley, 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  &c.,  (and  for  Gardeners'  and  Nurserymen's 
purposes  invaluable,  as  the  land  is  cleared  at  much  less  expense 
from  weeds.  &c.),  being  a  great  saving  in  seed  and  producing  greater 
crops,  by  adopting  the  new  principle,  and  which  is  suitable  to  all 
soils.  And  a  small  model,  withfullinstructions  to  make  the  same, 
at  the  cost  of  14s.  to  I5s.  Gypsum  for  laud,  and  for  staying  the 
'ammonia,  S:c.,  in  Manure-hills,  Stables,  Cow-sheds,  &c.  &c.  Sic, 
supplied  j-venitine,  in  anyquantity,  from  the  principal  works  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  suit  the  buyer's  convenience,  effected  in 
12  hours,  will  be  forwarded,  postage  tree,  on  receiving  Is.  by  letters 
prepaid,  addressed  to  J.  Wooluouse,  3,  Pepper- street,  City  of 
Chester. 

KEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Now  ready,  Se:cond  Editjon,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous 

woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARMING 
BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER  ;  on  Ventilation,  and  the 
various  iVIethodsof  DistribulingAriificial  Heat,  and  their  Effects 
on  Anim;il  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  sdded  nn 
Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Raaiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the 
Cliemical  C'uistitution  of  Coal,  end  the  Combustion  of  Smoke. 
By  CHARLES  HOOD,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-iane,  London. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
I. 

In  post  Bvo,  price  I0.*f.  6d  ,  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  kind  of 
cloih,  .silver  gilt;  or  Qs.  boards, 

IMAGINATION  and  FANCY  ;  or,  Selections  from 
the  best  English  Poets,  Illustrative  of  those  First  Requi- 
sites of  their  Arr. ;  v/ith  Mnrliings  of  the  best  Passages,  Critical 
Notices  of  the  Wrifurs,  and  an  E-say  in  Answer  to  the  Question, 
"What  is  Poetry?"     By  hEicri  H  l'nt. 

•'  This  volume  is  liandso-nely  printed,  and  beautifully  bound 
in  a  new  style  of  exquisite  delicacy  nnd  richness.  To  institute 
a  comparison  "with  the  conteuts  of  the  Annuals  would  be 
absurd,  at  any  degree  of  distance— there  is  no  more  relation 
between  them  than  between  a  street  lamp  and  a  fixed  star^  but 
in  external  beauty  '  Iraut,'ination  and  Fancy'  equals  any  gift- 
books  that  have  appeared  ;  and  it  will  form  a  more  eoGuriog 
memorial  than  any  other  volume  that  might  be  selected  as  a 
gift  for  the  coming  season." — Spectator. 

II. 

Just  published.  Sixth  Edition,  in  3  vols,  fcap,  Svo,  beautifully 

Illustrated,   price  /S.  Gd.  ear.T,  in  a  handsi^me  and  uniform 

cloth  binding;  or  lOs.  6rf.  handsomely  bound  in  rnorocci", 

PICTURES   of   PRIVATE    LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Ellis, 

Author  of  the  "  Women  ot  England,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

CONTENTS; 

Vol.  I.  "  Observations  on    Fictitious   Narrative."— •'The    Hall 
a-id  I'l-.^-Coti.Tg'e.'"— *  tii:e.-  liiLdLdc.'-'— "The  Curatc'u 
Willow,"  and  "  Marriage  as  it  May  Be." 
Vol.  ir.  "Misanthropy,"  and  "The  Pains  of  Pleasing." 
Vol.  III.  *■  Pretension;  or  the  Fallacies  of  Feranle  Education." 
Each  volume  is  complete  ia  itself,  and  may  be  puichdsed 
separately. 

In  a  ff^w  days,  in  post  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 
CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES  :  Tales,  Sketches,  and 

Characters.     By  John  Pooi.e,  Esq.,  Author  of"  Paul  Pry,"  &c. 
London:  Smith^  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Coruhill. 

Just  Published,  price  Is., 
/:j.LENNY*S  GARDEN  ALMANAC,  Illustrated 
VJI  with  Engravings.  The  best  directions  yet  published  for 
the  Mauagei\jcnt  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  j  Li:ts  of  the  best 
Fruit,  Flowers,  aud  Plants  for  those  persons  who  can  grow  but 
few.  The  only  List  of  Nurserymen,  &c.  &c. 
Published  by  F.  C.  Wkstlev,  l63,  Strand. 

THIS  DAY  ARE  PUBLISHED, 

Price  3d.  each,  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  Demy, 

A  LMANACKS    FOR    DIFFERENT    PARTS    OF 

-^^*-  THE  HOUSE. 

No.  I.— The  Nursery  j       No.  4.— The  CuPBOAnn 

No.  2.— The  DnEssixG-Roor-i  No.  5.— The  Garukn 

No.  3.— Tre  Kitchen  |       No.  6. -The  Stable 

London  ■.    Published  by  W.  S.  Ouk  and  Co.,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers. 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  to  be  continued  in 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  U.d.  and  in  Monthly  Paris,  price  7d., 
stitched  m  a  Wrapper,  handsomely  printed  iu  large  8vo, 
double  columns,  with  a  clear  type.  No.  1  of 

rpHE    EDINBURGH    TALES,   conducted   by  Mrs, 

J-  Johnsto.ve,  Author  of  "Clan  Albyn,"  "Elizabeth  de 
Bruce,"  "  Nights  of  the  Round  Table,"  &c.  ike. 

Under  this  title  will  be  published  a  scries  of  Stories  and 
Novelettes,  illustrative  oi  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Charac- 
ter, Domestic  Manners,  and  Social  Duties,  by  Mrs.  Johnstonk 

aud  other  well-known  Writers  of  Fiction,  whose  Works  have 
obtained  a  large  share  of  public  approbation. 
Though  the  Tales  in  ti^is  Series  will  be  all  Copyright,  and 

part  ot  them  written  expressly  lor  the  Work,  it  is  the  aim  and 

hope   of  the  Conductor  to   furnish  literary  amusement  of  a 

healthful  and  refined  character,  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh  ;  Chapmam  &  Hall,  18S,  Strand,  London. 

MR.  DICKENS'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 
^^  la  December,  in  foolscap  Svo,  price  .5s., 

npHE  CHIMES:  a  Goblia  Story  of  some  Bells  that 

-L  Rang  an  Old  Year  Out  and  a  New  Year  In.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Tiie  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.;  Clai-k- 
son  Stanficld,  R.A.;  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  186,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  Is  , 

"DECENT   ADVANCES  in  CHEMISTRY,  and  its 
-L*^  Application  to  Agriculture.    Report  of  Speeches  delivered 
at  a  Public  Dinner  given  to  Professor  LniUio,  in  Glasgow,  on 
Friday,  October  li 
Printed  forTAYto.i  and  Walton,  2S,  Upper  Gower-street. 


In  12mo.,  price  Us.  cloth  lettered, 

GUIDE  to  the  CONSERVATORY;  being  a  Con- 
cise Treatise-  on  the  Managementof  the  Hothouse  and  Green, 
house ;  the  Forcing  of  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  &c. ;  and  the  Best  Mode  of 
Keeping  a  Succession  of  Bloom  through  every  Month  of  the  Year; 
exemplified  in  a  select  list  of  the  most  admirable  plants  of  the 
present  day,  utider  the  arrangements  botli  of  Jussieuand  Linnaeus 
—including  their  native  country,  propagation,  and  the  soil  adapted 
to  each.  By  RICHARD  BAIXBRIDGE,  Flower  Gardener  to 
Lord  Wenlock. 

*»*,The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  Work  is  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  constant  and  large  supply  of  flowers.    It  includes  a 
very  extensive  List  of  Orchidacea^.  with  their  cultivation. 
London:  Robekt  Baldwin,  47.  Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR  ANSTEDS  GEOLOGY. 

This  Day  is  p'jhlishpd,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo..  with  numerous 

Illustrative  Engravings,  price  2/.  2s., 

GEOLOGY :  Introductory.  Descriptive,  and  Practical. 
By  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.A.  F.R.S. ;  Fellow  of 
Jeaus  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's 
College,  London. 

"  Ansted*3  Geology  is  a  very  able  work;  well-arranged  in 
its  plan,  comprehensive  in  its  subjects  both  principal  and 
subordinate,  and  scholarly  in  its  treatment.  The  volumes  are 
profusely  illustrated,  the  diagrams  and  the  woodcuts  inter- 
mixed wifh  the  letter-press  being  highly  useful  in  explaining 
the  text."— Spec^fi^or,  Oct.  5. 

John  Van  Voorst.  1.  Paternoster-row. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  and  on  tne  first  day  of  every 
succeeding  Month,  will  be  Published, 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK'S  TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited  by  GiLEf:aT  A.  a'Eeckett.  It  will  contain  some 
of  the  best  and  most  carefully  selected  Articles  by  the  most 
popular  Writers  of  the  day,  profusely  illustrated  by  George 
Cruieshank,  aud  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  at  the  Office,  194, 
Strand,  where  communications,  &c.,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


Ou  the  1st  of  January,  lS-15,  will  be  Publislied  (lo  be  cuutinued 

M'lnthly), 

(For  the  Propriefnrs  o/ Punch,  at  the  Punch  Office,) 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S     SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
The  Work  will  be  printed  in  small  octavo,  each  Number  con- 
taining Ninety-six  Pages,  and  Illustrated  by  an  Etching  on 
Steel,  by  Leech. 

Published  at  the  Pumch  Office,  194,  Strand— (where  Com- 
munications for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed) — and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers. 


In  8vo,  with  numerous  Cuts,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  HORSE;  its  History,  Breed,  Management, 
and  Diseases,  By  William  Youatt.  With  a  Treatise  on 
Draught. 

*i-*  The  unparalleled  success  of  this  Work  allows  of  the  re- 
duction of  its  price  from  Ss.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

I_,ondon:  Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  So- 
ciety for  LTseful  Knowledge,  by  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  4/, 
Patornoster-row.        Also,  by  the  same  Society, 

The  other  Valuable  Works  published  under  the  denomination 
of  the  "  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge," 
viz.,  Cattle,  10s.  M. ;  Sheep,  \0s.  6d. ;  British  Husbandry, 
three  vols.,  30s.  6rf. 


A  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FISHES.  ByWiLLiAM 
^-^  Yarrsi.l,  F.L  S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  containing 
a  History  and  an  Engraving  of  every  British  Fish,  and  many- 
accessory  Illustraticns;  in  all  nearly  500.  Two  vols.  8vo, 
price  31.        John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

nPHE  GREAT  GUN,  36  columns,  of  this  day,  splen- 

-L  didly  embellished  bv  Phiz,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 
Contents  of  No.  III.  :-The  Smith  Distillery— The  Publisher 
and  the  Pine-apples— Literature  :  James's  Agincourt— The  Dis- 
tressed Author  still  more  so— The  Heir  to  the  Throne— Pains 
of  Pleasure— Sporting  Intelligence— Romance  of  War,  by 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq.— The  City  Alderman  and  the  Citizen 
King;  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon— Transatlantic  Transttiis- 
sions— The  Tortured  Musician— The  Hearih-stone  Vendor- 
Rules  for  Visiting  a  Theatre— The  Latch  Key:  Part  II.  By 
Albert  Sraitli -Military  Intelligence  —  Balfe's  New  Operk  — 
"  He  Clips!  "—Poetry,  Facetiae,  &c.  Price  3d.,  stamiied  for 
post  4d.  Nos.  1  and  2,  being  reprinted,  are  now  on  sale— the 
first  gratis.— Office,  61.  Fleet-street. 


p  ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

V/  NOVEMBER  23.  OP 

THE    ATHESM>EUr^5 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,    AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Lar','e  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpence, 

Or  Slmnjieit,  to  f^o  free  bj/  post.  5d. 

K.evie'OTa  0*",  with  Extracts  trom — 


the   vear  44    Henry  III.   to 

17  Edw,  III.,  edited  by  G.  J. 

Aungier.      Printed  for    the 

Camdju  Society 
Field  Sports  in  Normandie,  by 
Edward  Le  Masson 
The  Ci  escent  and  the  Cross,  or 

Romance    and    Realities    or 

Eastern    Travel,     by    Eliot 

Warhurton 


A  Confession  of  Faith—  Poems 

of  the  Times,  by  F.   Freili- 

grath 
Perrau-Zibuloe,    with    an  Ac- 
count of  the  Past  and  Present 

State   of  the  Oratory  of  St. 

Pirau  in  the  Sands,  by  the 

Rev.  W.  Haslam 
Letters  to  Friends  at  Home,  by 

an  Idler 
Chronicles    of   London,    from 

With  Shorter  Notices  of— 
The  Maid  of  Honour,  or   ihe  I  The    Wandcrinc    Angel,    and 

Massacre  of    St.    Barlholo- |      other  Poems,  by  J.  B.  lloger- 

mew  I      son 

Pockct-Books  and  Almanacs      [  Punch's  Pocket-Book 

OriBinal  Papers. — The  First  of  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
Miss  HAniiiET  Martinkau  on  her  Recovery  by  Mes- 
niERic  Truatment  Alone 

E^orei^n  Corresportdeaice. —  Letters  from  BruxcUes, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Discovery  of  an  Engraving  of  the 
year  1418 

Our  "W^eelLly  ©ossip.— Public  Baths  at  Birmingham- 
Death  of  Mr.  Gattie— The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  IJerlin 
Trades  Exhibition —The  Hellenist,  Herman— St.  Paul's, 
Malta— Victor  Hugo— Grand  Opera  in  the  Champs  Elysees 

Societies — Asiatic;  On  the  Formation  of  Museums,  by 
Mnjor  General  Collen— Statistical  :  Dr. Balfour,  on  Sick- 
ness among  Seamen  and  Soldiers— Society  of  Arts 

BS^sic  amd  fhe  Brama, —  Princess's  Theatre  —  Mr. 
Ealfc-'s  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  with  Miss  CundcU's  Debut 
— Foreign  and  English  Musical  Gossip  — Haymarket  Thea- 
tre: Mr.  Bourcicault's  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts," 
with  Extracts 

^iscelBanesi. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences :  M.  Andraud's 
t7ew  System  of  Locomotion — Storms  and  Inundations — 
Eclipse  of  tbe  Moon— Charts- An  Odd  Mistake,  &c, 

O^'^er  'ybe  JLtfeeuseusci  nf  a  nvHnok  seller  nr  Newsma". 


Price  sixpence,  iree  by  post. 

Of  Saturday  last,  Novkmbkr  23.  contains 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  of  235  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES 
for  NEXT  SESSION  (Enfflisli  Lines)— MISMANAGEMENT 
of  the  GOODS  TRAFFIC  from  BRISTOL,  llironijli  GLOU- 
CESTER and  niRMTNGMAM— On  tlte  POLICY  of  ESTA- 
BLISHED RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Bradfora  and  Leeds— Duffryn, 
Lynvi  nnd  PorthcawL 

PROJECTED  LINES— Berwick  and  Kelso— Hull  aud  Gains- 
borough— Coventry,  Bedworth  and  Nunea!on— Soutliamp- 
ton  and  Dorsetshire — Tiverton  and  Barnstaple — Carlow 
and  Kilkenny— Newry  and  Enniskillen. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Keturns  from  London,  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester, Le^ds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  ou  the  respec- 
tive Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  MONEY  LETTER. 

MISCELLANEA— Cork  and  Bandon— Bristol  and  caoucester— 
Birmin^hSm  and  Gloucester — Sanihre  and  Ivtcuse— Ply- 
mouth and  Falmouth, — Foreign  Railwavs. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  Tbe  Railway  C&ronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Price  Gel.,  free  ;by  post, 

lITfic  ilTttrtcal  ^imt^, 

Of  this  day,  contains  the  following  articles  : — 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  G.   J.   Guthrie,   Esq.. 
F.R.S.  •       1. 

LECTURES.— The  Operation  for  the  Extraction  of  Cataract- 
Case  in  point— This  Operation  only  to  be  performed  in  Hard 
Cataract— Requisites  for  accomplishing  it  well  — Different 
forms  of  Knives  recomraentled— Mode  of  Procedure  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Graefe— Identity  of  his  Views  with  those  of  Mr. 
Guthrie- Shape  of  Hook  most  convenient  for  Lacerating 
the  Capsule— Mode  of  Fixing  the  Eye  for  the  Operation- 
Best  Position  in  which  to  place  the  Patient- Regulations  and 
Precautions  to  be  adopted. 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams, M.D.,  F.R.S. :  Affections  of  the  Liver— Hepatitis— Its 
Symptoms— Terminations  of  the  Disease— Exciting  Causes — 
Treatment- Hepatic  Congestion. 

On  Select  Points  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by 
D.  Corrigan,  M.D. 

Observations  on  the  Use  of  Pressure,  as  a  Means  of  Distin- 
guishing Respiration  and  Inflation,  by  W.  A.  Guy,  M.B. 

On  the  Duration  of  that  Part  of  Human  Life  connected  with. 
Menstruation,  with  General  Remarks  on  that  Important 
Function,  by  Charles  Clay,  M  D.,  Manchester. 

Experimental  Inquiry  to  determine  whether  Hypnoticand  Mes- 
meric Manifestations  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  Phrenology, 
by  James  Braid,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

On  the  Use  of  Creosote,  by  Dr.  S.  Sutro. 

Progress  of  French  Medical  Science  :— Operation  for  the  Ra- 
dical Cure  of  Hernia,  by  Dr.  Jobert  de  Lamballe— Dr.  Ca- 
zeaux  ou  Encysted  Ovarian  Dropsy— Case  of  Double  Vagina 
—On  the  Treatment  of  Ulcerations  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
by  Iodine  Cauterizations— Academy  of  Sciences;  Sittingofthe 
I8lh  Nov.— Professor  Piorry's  Traite  de  Medeciue  Pratique- 
Researches  on  the  Composition   of  the   Bloud  in  a  Healthy 

Person  and  during  Disease,  by    Drs.  Bequcrel    and  R'jdier 

On  Dressing  Wounds  by  Occlusion,  by  Dr.  Jules  Guerin— 
M .  Gerhardt  on  Organic  Alcalis— Dr.  GuiUot's  Researches  on 
the  Organisation  of  the  Liver  in  Man  and  the  Mamraiferre  — 
Analysis  of  the  Bones  of  a  Skeleton,  supposed  to  be  Fos.sil,  by 
M.  Lassaigne — Dr.  Raciborski  on  the  Nature  of  the  Corpora 
Lutea,  and  their  connection  with  Fecundation— Academy  of 
Medicine  ;  Sitting:  of  the  19th  Nov. — Discussion  of  Prof.  Vel- 
peau's  Report  on  Dr.  Maleaigne's  Memoir.  j 

Progress  of  German  Medical  Science  :  On  the  Doctrine  of  Diges- 
tion, by  Professor  Hoffmann — On  the  Nature  of  the  Redness  iu  , 
Scarlatina, 

To  Correspondents.  j 

LEADERS.— air  B.  Brodie  and  General  Practitioners— The  Sa- 
natory Condition  ot  the  People— The  College  oi  Surgeons  of 
England. 

Mr.  Ikiu's  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism. 

Dr.  JackS'jn'sProposiil  to  buy  off  Quackery. 

Kacts  about  the  Bill. — Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Mt-'tfipolitan  M-rtnlity  i.'able. 

Price  ad.  ;  Stamped,  6d. ;    or  1^  5s,  per  annum  in  advance. 

Order  of  any  Bnoi;seller  or  NewsmanI 

j.  A.  Carfrak,  49,  Essex-street,  Strand. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  Skvbnpence. 

Of  Saturday  last,  November23,  contains: — 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  de- 
livered  during  the  Winter  Session,  184^,  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.  by  JUSTUS  LIEBIG:— Cyanogen  and  its  Com- 
pounds continued — Cyauate  of  Potass — Fulminic  Acid— 
Cvanuric  Acid. 

A  COURSE  01  LECTURES  on  the  OPERATIONS  of  SUR- 
GERY, and  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  requiring  Opera- 
tioni,  delivered  at  University  College.  London,  in  the 
Session  of  1844,  by  ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq.  (Lecture  XII.}  : 
— Opening  of  the  external  jugular  vein — Tracheotomy; 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  required — Extraction  of 
Foreign  Bodies  from  the  CEsophagus  and  Pharynx — 
Wry-neck. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS: —On  the  True  Character  nf  Acute, 
Rheumatism  in  reference  to  its  Treatment  by  Medicine, 
By  J.  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D. — Case  of  Supernumerary 
Nipple.  By  Thomas  S.  Rising,  Esq.— Facts  and  Observa- 
tions lUnstrative  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  of  Women,  with  Remarks  on  some  subjects  coD' 
nected  with  Midwifery.  By  G.  Oakley  Hemiog,  M.D., 
F.L.S.— Dislocation  of  the  Upper  Head  of  tbe  Radios  In- 
wards. By  Wm.  Robins,  Esq. — Belladonna  in  Facial  Nca. 
ralgia.  By  R.  H.  Crisp,  Esq.— On  the  Quacks'  ProtectioC 
Bill  nf  Sir  James  Graham.     By  an  Old  Licentiate. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS :— The -Physiological  and 
Therapeutical  EfTects  of  Indian  Hemp— On  the  Cure  ol 
Deafness  by  Puncturing  the  Jlembrana  Tympani — Analysil 
of  the  Blood  in  Case  ot  Lead  Colic— The  Clergyman's  Sori 
Throat— A  new  System  of  Cranioscopy  on  a  Scientific 
Foundation— Tbe  Scalp  Issue  in  Cerebral  Diseases- Tt» 
Diagnosis  of  Inverted  Uterus  and  Polypus. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  &c. :— Discovery  of  a  NewOrganif 
Nitrogenous  Body  in  Healthy  Human  Urine— A  New  Aci<l 
in  Human  Urine— Adulterations.  ; 

The  Government  Medical  Bill. 

The  Council  of  Health  and  Medical  Education. 

Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Association  at  Derby. 

The  Committee  of  the  Associated  Surgeon-Apothecaries  of  1815. ;/ 

REVIEWS:— Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Medical  Protection  Assembly.— Chemical  Society. 

Roval  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

OBITUARY  :~Death  of  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 

News  of  the  Week,  &c.  Sec. 

London:    John  CnunciiiLL,  Princes-street,  Soho ;   and  to  bi 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


Printed  by  William    BnADHURT,    of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke   Newlngtor 
and  Frbphiiick  McLLBTT  JivANs,  of  No.  7,    Chiirch-ro^c.  Stoke   NewinH 
toa,  bothin  tbe  county  oEMiddlpsex,  Printera,  at  their  Officci  in  LombHrd  ;  | 
Btreet,    in   the    precinct    of    Wfiitehiiira,  in    the   City  of  London;   ani  ( 

fabliahed  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  r"'sl»  *  ■ 
t.  Paul's,  Covont-tiaiden,  in  the  said  coitnly,  where  all  Advertisoin«»l ; 
and  CommiinicationB  are  to  be  addreased  to  tha  Editor.— Sat«rd»M 
November  30,  IQH. 
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American  blight,  to  kill  -    816  J 

Ashes  as  m  nure  -        -     S19  c 

Bell,  on  Briti-h  Crustacea,  rev.  815  i 


Bi^nonia 


rai^afie- 


813  ( 


BresviniT,  reni:iiks  on  

Calcuua  Bic^nii^  Garden        •  815  i 

Calendar  <if  "ppraiiona             •  815  i 

Chepitinv  Farmers"  Ciub          -  821 1 
Chrj-Ean'hi'mums,  treatment  of  81-1  1 

Clover  Diidder           -        .        -  820 1 

Coppiie?,  Birch        -        -        -  813  i 

—  hints  on  renovaiinij  -  811  i 
Cnistao^a.  Btiiish,  by  T-Eell, 

F.R.S.\-.-,  r^v.              -        .  815  J 

Dekenhjtn  Farmers' Club        -  821  I 

EaU'molcfj(Wn\  Society              -  814  i 

KaJ.on,  the  Pereijrine               -  813  . 

Farmers'  Almanai:,  &c  noticed  8S2  < 

Farciecs'  Club  Reports             -  817  t 

Farm  hTiiai's.  treatment  of       •  818  i 
Fartus     in    Monmouthshire> 

report  on                  ...  831  c 

FenL-es,  destructii^n  of               -  830  i 
Floriais"    Flowers,     intended 

Shon-e  of        -        -        -        -  815  , 
Forest  trees  tor  a  b!eak  situa- 
tion                 ....  SIS  , 
Fitiit  trees,  Hat  of  good  sorts  81S  i 

—  remarks  on  root-pruning  316-: 
Gardeners*  Benevolent  Soc,  -  814  t 
Golden  Pippin,  decay  of  .  813  i: 
Goofeberrie!!,  heaviest  exbibiced 

bein-een  I8I7  and  1844          ■  811  I 
Grapes,  WiiOiot's  Bl&ck  Ham- 
burgh             ....  813  ( 
Grapes,  shanking  nf         -        -  813  < 
Heating,  cement  fjr  rendering 


pht 


Horticultural  Soiiety 
Indi;;o  Ka  'k  ... 

Irtigati'in,  advantage  of 
Land  pa.ttu  e,  to  break  up 
Landed  Hroper-v,  &c.,  by  D. 
Low,  E»q,  F.R.S.E.,  rev.    - 


-    SiSa 


121   c 


Leaves,  to  collect  -        -    813  e 

_  colimr  of  affected  by  soil  813  ft 
Linnean  Sot-iely  ...  81-1  e 
Linseed,  :is  food  •        •     1^20  ft 

Live  stock,  treatment  of  -    818  c 

Low,  on  Landed  Property,  &a  , 


Manure,  ashes  as  -  -  819  a 
Aledicago  d'-Rciculata  -  815  & 
Melons,  remarks  on  hybrids  813  ft 
Mildew,  to  destroy  -  -  81S  c 
New  Zealand,  news  from  -  813  A 
Norfolk  Horlioiiltural  Society  815  a 
Nurserymen,  hints  for,  respect- 
ing advenisemcnts  -  814  a 
Nutrition,  experiments  on  -  818  a 
Pigs  -  -  -  -  -  820  & 
Flynts,  topatkfor  long  voyages  81&  b 
Plough,  remarks  on  different 

forms  of                   -        -        -  817  c 
Potatoes,  advantage  of  autumn- 

plantinj:;                  -         .        -  811  o 
—    depth  at  ivhich  they  are 

secure  from  frost            -        .  813  b 
Bibstonc  Pippin,  plan  of  the 

original  tree          ...  812  ft 
Rose-garden,  operations  in,  in 

difFerent  months             -        .  811  c 
Roses,  list   of,   for  a  cottage 

garden            ....  gifi  b 

Roses,  remarks  on  grafting      -  811c 

Sap,  circulation  of            -        -  816  c 

filoe,  to  raise  from  seed            -  SlS  c 
Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English 

Botan)r,  rev.       -  -         -_eiS  a 

Speculation,  di-fence  of            -  815  li 

Sprengel  on  Manures               .  819  a 
Tank-heating,  use  of  pottery 

for                   ....  812  ft 
Tottenham  Garden  Allotment 

Society            -        -        .        -  8l9  ft 

Trefoil,  Shanphae              -        -  815  ft 

Wheat,  effect  of  rolling           -  823  ft 


"jV'OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  in  future  the 

-^^  MEETiJJGS  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION will  be  held  at  Ihe  LONDON  COFFEB-HOUSE, 
L'ldgate-hill,— By  order,  Edw.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97,  Far- 
ringdon  street. 


THE  ARBORETUMS  QUEEN'S-ELMS.  BROMPTON,    NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

"DAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
-Li-      Co.N'TRACT  Planters,  Ground  Workmen,  &c. 


Flar.s  nnd  Esimatcs  submitted, 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


and  works  coDtracted  for  in 


JB.  SMITH,  havine;  purchased  the  rare  and  valuable 
•  STOCK-IN-TRADE  of  the  eseciitors  of  his  late  father, 
begs  lea V2  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that 
he  intends  carrying'  on  the  Business  as  hitherto,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  he  favoured  by  their  kind  command*:,  which  shall  ever 
meet  his  be-^t  attention.  A  choice  collection  of  Rhododendrons, 
Azalea  Indicas,  Hardy  Azaleas  and  Client  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Pelargnninms,  Liliums,  &c.,  including  the  most  novel 
and  approved  varieties  ;  a  priced  list  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application.  A  liberal  discount  for  cash.  A  remittance  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents  is  solicited. 
Norbiton  Nnrsery,  Kingston,  Surrey,  Dec.  7. 


KNAP-HILL  NURSERY,  NEAR  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATERER  (Brother  and  Successor  to  the 
lite  MicnAEL  Watererj,  ret-pectfuHy  bee:s  to  announce 
that  the  American  Plants  this  year  are  remarkably  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom  ;  and  with  the  other  articles  which  arc  gene- 
rally retjiiired  for  forcing,  he  has  this  season  to  offer  very  fine 
plants  of  the  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  This  Nursery  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  containing  the  finest  Collection  of 
Amcri-:an  PInnta  in  the  kingdom  ;  independent  of  tliis,  H.  W. 
is  a  moit  extensive  grower  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Rosea,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees;  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Nursery  extends  over  near  loo  acres  of 
laod.  The  Knap-Hill  Nursery  is  2,i  miles  from  the  Woking 
station  of  the  South  Western  Railway. 

All  letters  intended  for  this  Nursery  must  be  addressed  Knap- 
Hill,  near  Bag^hot.  Surrey.— Dec.  7, 


ROSKS 

TV/TESSRS.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berkhamp- 
J-tX  »tead,  Herts,  havean  extensive  and  well-grown  Stock  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Koses,  which  they  arc  enabled  to  ofTer  at 
the  follovring  prices,  the  MClcction  bting  left  entirely  to  them- 
wlrea.  viz.  .— 
DWARFS,  good  old  aorta  without  names,  on  own 

_,    ^^**^*-* 30«.  perlOO 

Ditto  diuo   with  names,  In  pairs,  on  own  roots     60s.  per  100 
Ditto  saperi'.r  ditto        ....         I2».  to  3o*.  per  doz. 

STANDARDS,  first  rate 10/.  per  1 00 

Ditto  ditto       ....  .         248.  to  30«.  per  doz. 

They  have  also  an  immense  Stock  of  Roses  in  pots  for  grecn- 
boiue  cult'jrc,  at  from  urn.  to  30*1.  per  doz.  Likewise  numerous 
others  at  a  m'ich  lower  rate,  but  which  they  could  not  confi. 
dently  recommcid. 

Rose  CatalogiicH  for  Iftii-S  may  he  had  on  application  to  the 
Narterie*,  inclosing  a  "iei.  po^.taKc  Mtamp. 

Ofrat  H'Tithimpstcail,  Dec.  7,  184*. 

'"PHOMA.S  JACKSUN,o(  the  Piiory  Farm,  Childwull, 

■*-    nfar  LivcrporjJ,  Hckh  to  inform  NurKtry,  Scediimen,   and 

.Miatlichas  waved  a  fine  fjuantlty  of  the  Incomparable 

'■(Ctn  COLKWOHT,  which  wa»  Advertised  in  the  Chro. 

'  2'.d  .March  last.    T.  J,  can  refer  any  person  to  a  rcupcct- 

-  ' r»cryn.an  in  this  neighbourhood,  unU)  quality  and  being 

ycnoinr,     Prlcf  ?«.  per  lh.  — Dec,  7. 

f  W  HYiE  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has  now 
«/  •  rcmly  ff,r  Hate  some  fine  new  8EKD  of  hiK  well-known 
dark  and  delicious  BKET.  Price,  perlb.,  Ss, ;  or  ]ii.6d.  per  ox.; 
to  be  had  of  the  grower,  fslcworth. 


TO  THE    8EKD  TRADE 


0.  W  AITE,WholcsuIfififted»maM,  bcgii  to  inform  the 
•  Trade,  that  hl«  PRICED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  on  application. 
1  uid  *,  Byre•Ktrcc^hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Dcccmlicr  7. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1S44. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  IJISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg;  to  announce  they  are  again 
able  to  supply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent 
variety,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  fla- 
vour ;  prices  as  follow  : — 

Packages  containing;  100  Canes       .     sS2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50    „  .         110 

Ditto  „  25     ,.  .         0  12     0 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Y,  &  Co.'s  Advertisement  of 
Nov.  9th. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 

state  that  the  above  unequalled  RASPBERRYis  to  beobtained 
only  at  their  Nursery  or  of  their  Agents  (as  follows)  :  and 
they  recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they 
purchase,  as  another  Raspberry,  under  the  above  title,  has  been 
substituted  by  certain  parties  as  the  "true  variety."  They  also 
publicly  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Rivers'  statement,  "  that  the  fruit 
upon  which  Dr.  Lindley  pronounced  liis  opinion  was  gathered 
in  what  he  terms  the  '  Filby  Garden.'  " 
LIST  OF  AGENTS. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds— Mr.  R.  Pettit;  Canterbury— Mr.  W. 
Masters;  Carlisle— Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne ;  Chichester 
—  Messrs.  Newman  and  Co.;  Cliff  Vale,  near  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire— Mr.  F.  Fox;  Cork— Messrs.  Haycioft;  Doncaster — Mrs. 
Milan,  Seed-shop;  Dublin— Mr,  John  White,  32,  Mary'sAbbey; 
Dundee— Messrs.  Urquhart  and  Son;  Durham— Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Sons  ;  Edinburgh— Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son  ; 
Fulham— Messrs.  Whitley  and  Orsborn ;  Glasgow— Messrs. 
Drysdale  and  Co.;  Leicester— Mr.  James  Stone  ;  Lincoln — Mr. 
W.  Palcthorpe;  Halifax— Mr.  W.  Throp;  Jersey-Mr.  B.  Saun- 
ders; Leeds— Messrs.  Ely  and  Son,  Roth  well  Haigh  ;  London- 
Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  No.  9,  Mansion  House-street,  and 
Messrs.  Noble,  152,  Fleet-street;  Liverijool-Mr.  James  Cuth- 
bert,  12,  Ciayron-square;  Manchester— Mr.  H.  D.  Cormack  ; 
Nottingham— Mr.  J,  F.  Wood,  The  Coppice;  Peterborough— Mr. 
John  White;  Penzance— Mr.  J.  Fox;  Plymouth- Mr.  W.  E. 
Rendle;  Sheffield— Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.;  South- 
ampton—Mr.  James  Ingram  ;  Stafford— Mr.  J.  Sandy ;  Torquay 
—Mr.  J.  Morgan;  Wakefield— Mr.  W.  Bairatt;  Waterford— 
Messrs.  Fennessey  and  Son;  Westerham,  Kent— Mr.  I.  CattcU ; 
Wexford— Mr.  James  Harpur;  York- Messrs.  T.  and  I.  Back- 
house. 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHU- 
BARB, the  earliest  sort  known  ;  fine  roots,  fit  for  forcing,  12s, 
per  dozen.    For  Particulars  sec  their  Advertisement  of  Kov.  2, 

Finest  Imported  DUTCH    HYACINTHS,  6.,   125, 
and  I85.  per  doz. ;  for  Particulars  of  which,  together  with 
the  Extensive  and  Select  Collection  of  CARNATIONS 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  see  their  Advertisement  of 
Nov.  9. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  7,  1844. 


THE  FILBY,  or  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY.— 
At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Yarmouth,  T.  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  history  of 
this  really  excellent  Raspberry  to  the  public.  In  the  year  18I4 
Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby,  a  place  lying  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  discovered  a  Raspberry  plant  growing  under  an  old 
Laurel  hedge  in  his  garden.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  a  superior  and  delicious  variety,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  every  other  sort  was  ejected  from  his 
garden,  and  this  alone  cultivated.  It  was  not,  however,  til] 
1824  that  he  allowed  his  gardener  to  part  with  it,  who  then  gave 
canes  to  his  neighb()urs,  and  by  this  means  it  got  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Caistor,  Ormsby,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  name  of  the  Filby  Raspbkrry,  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  all  other  sorts.  It  has  latterly  often  been  called  the 
Caistor  Raspberry,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  growing  it  in 
that  parish.  In  Caistor  is  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Fastnlff  family  :  the  latter  name  was  given  to 
the  variety  by  Youki.l  and  Co.,  when  they  first  began  to  sell  the 
canes.  The  fruit  upon  which  Dr.  LiNur-EV  pronounced  his 
opinion  was  gathered  in  the  Filby  garden,  now  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  (i.  Lucas,  who  authorises  and  permits  the  publication 
of  the  above  facts;  and  has  also  permitted  his  Gardener  to 
supply  the  Canes  after  this  date  to  T.  RIVERS  only. 

Canes  arc  sold  at  30s.  per  lOO,  or  Gs.  per  score,  carriage  paid 
to  London.  Charge  for  package,  for  email  parcels,  6d.,  for 
large  do.,  iff.  to  la.  6d.  Orders  to  any  amount  can  be  executed. 
The  Trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Dec.  7,  1844, 


DUTCH     HYACINTHS    for     forcing,     Single    and 
Double  at  4ff.  per  dozen  ;  also  Nnrclsai,  Crocuses,   Tulipn, 
IrlKCH,  JonquilH,  Anemones  &  Ranunculuses  ;    priced  Catalogues 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  from  Artiiuu  Cokbett'h 
Itullun  and  Foreign  WarehouHu,  It),  Pull  Mall. 
Double  Italian  TubcroHc  rooin  expected  the  end  of  this  month. 

''PHUNIJERGIACnRYSOPS.—PIuntTof  this  now 
-»-  and  beautiful  Creeper,  dark  rich  purple  with  a  golden  eye, 
Ijii.  and  7«.  Od.  each.  Also  Hlr'Jiig  buHhy  PlnntM  of  Superb  Seed- 
ling Cinerarias  well  truHwed  and  forward  for  (lower,  containing 
every  whadc  of  dark  and  light  blue  tints,  furnishing  to  the 
(irccnhouse,  Conservatory,  or  Drawing-room,  mi  ornamental 
and  splendid  continuance  of  elegant  bloom  throughout  tho 
winter  months,  On.,  On.,  and  \2ii.  per  dozen. 

PucketH  of  the  hcMt  mixed  heed  of  do.        .        ,        .    w.  fi'i. 
Dn.  that  large  AniigalllH  Hrewcril     .        .        .        .26 
Application,  including  PoHt-officc  order  or  stamjis,  will  be 
carefully  I  xecij ted. -Direct  toMicuAisL  liuawKii,  Senior,  Cam. 
bridge  Nurtjcry,  Cambridge, 


TO  MELON   GROWERS. 

PISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and    HARDY 

-L  GREEN-FLESH  MELONS.  The  above  are  recommended 
to  all  Melon-growers,  as,  independent  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  Fruit,  they  are  so  hardy  as  to  require  comparatively  little 
attention;  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  where  fuel  is 
expensive,  and  fermenting  material  a  scarce  commodity.  Both 
sorts  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  at  Regent-street, 
London;  the  Cantaloupe  on  the  7lh  of  May,  described  as 
"  good  early  fruit ;"  and  the  Green-fleshed  on  the  4th  of  June, 
described  as  "capital  green  Melon,  highly  fragrant,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  5  lbs."  The  Cantaloupe  grows  from  4  to  6  lbs.  in 
weight.  Fruit  was  exhibited  in  July  at  Chiswick,  weighing 
4  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  the  fifth  crop  is  maturing  in  November,  from 
the  same  plants  cut  from  in  May.  Specimens  of  the  Green- 
fleshed,  from  tlie  same  plants  cut  from  in  June,  were  exhibited 
at  Regent-street,  on  the  1st  Oct.,  weighing  3  lbs.  each.  These 
have  been  ^rown  on  dung  beds,  as  described  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  7th  May  and  1st  October. 

YouELi,  and  Co.  having  purchased  of  Mr.  Fish  the  entire 
stock  of  Seed  of  the  above  most  desirable  Melons,  for  the  first 
time  offer  it  to  growers,  being  fully  confident  of  its  realising 
all  the  merits  ascribed  to  it.  Sealed  packets,  containing  three 
seeds  of  each,  6s.,  sent  per  posr,  free. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  7,  1844. 


CEDRUS    DEODARA,   PINUS, 
DODENDRONS,  &c. 


HYBRID  RHO- 


CEDRUS 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

DEODARA,    Ij  feet     . 

2       „       . 

.        24  to  3       „       . 

35  to  4       „       . 

6       „ 

6      „      , 

each 

-3«.  6d. 
5    B 
7    6 
15     0 
30     0 
42     0 

PINUS  EXCELSA 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

3  to  3  J    ,„--,   . 

■1  -;..  .' . 

5  to  54    „      ; 

•      \  ";; 

10    6 

15     0 
21      0 
31     8 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrids  between  ARBOREA 

and  CATAWBIENSE,  1  foot    .         .     per  doz.  30  0 

Ditto  .         .  IJ     „     .         -         .     ,,      36  0 

Diito  2,  2^,  and  3       „    .   per  loo-i^i7  10  0 

Busay  and  Strong  .        .        .       per  doz.— 60  0 

RHODODENDRONS,  Hybrid,  between  ARBOREA 

and  CAUCASICUM,  Bushy,  per  doz.— 42    0 

Ditto  .        .        2  feet        .        .      each— 10    5 

Ditto  Ca-mpanulatubi         .         »        per  doz. — 42     0 
Ditto  Ditto         2  feet,  Bushy        each.— 12    6 

Ditto  Ditto  3     „  .         .         ,,       21     0 

Ditto  Hybrid  between  Arborea  and  Campa- 

Kui.ATUiM        .        .        .        per  doz.  245.  to  30    0 
Ditto  Barbatum  .        .        .        each — 42    0 

Ditto  Caucasicum,  p.  doz..  18s.,  2-ls,,  30«.,  &3S  0 
FRANCIS  and  JAMES  DICKSON.  NuRSRR-i-MEN,  Chester, 
have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  the  .'above  List  of  VALU- 
ABLE EVERGREENS,  &c.,  of  which  they  at  present  possess  a 
considerable  stock  of  exceedingly  healthy  and  well-grown 
plants.  *)(.*  Orders  will  command  every  att'mtiou. 
Newton  and  irpton  Nurseries,  Dec.  7. 

TO  THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  ROSES. 

RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosery,  Bungay,  Suf- 
•  folk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  Select  ROSES,  which 
he  can  with  confidence  recommend,  as  possessing  superior 
quality.  A  purchaser  selecting  12  different  kinds  from  this 
list,  R.  B.  B.  will  be  happy  to  supply  at  20y.  The  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy,  and  varying  in  height  of  stem  from  1^  feet 
to  3  feet. 


Agnes  Sore! 

Donna  Sol 

Duchess  of  Kent 

Duchesse  d'OiIeans 

Emcrance 

Illustre  Seaut^ 

La  Ville  de  Londres 

Mrs.  Rivers 

Nicolate 

Petite  BeautfS 

Semilasso 

Theodora 

LaVille  de  Bruxelles 

Volumincuse 

Ag^ae  Dusart 

Agnodier 

Antotiine  d'Ormoisc 


Aurelie  Lamare 
Briseis 
Buffoon 
Crivalis 
Due  de  Trevise 
Egle 

Fleur  d'Amour 
Gil  Bias 
Gurin'sGift 
Gurin's  Desdanes 
Leo  the  Tenth 
Lionel  Duraourtier 
Madame  Dubarry 
Rein  ne  me  Surpasae 
Triomphe     de     La- 
gueulc 


Las  Casas 

Idalize 

Jambart 

Julie 

La  Sptendeur 

Nelly 

Becquet 

Blairii,  No.  2 

Charles  Louis 

De  Candolle 

Fulgens 

George  the  Fourth 

Eclatante  (Moss) 

Princess  Royal 

Prolifere 

Pompone 


Also  strong  plants  of  Climbing  Roses  (Evergreens),  at  6s.  per 
dozen.  These  Roses  will  make  shoots  upwards  of  6  feet  long 
inone  eea-^on,  and  arc  very  suitable  to  cover  unsightly  fences, 
walls,  stems  of  trees,  8ic. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  upon  prepaid  application. 
Plants  gratis,  to  compensate  for  distant  carriage. 

Hedenham,  Dec.  7. 


CHEAP  AND  GOOD  PELARGONIUMS. 

W  MILLER  has  several  thousands  of  good  Plants 
•  of  the  very  best  PELARGONIUMS,  selected  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  most  successful  raisers:— as,  Foster,  Garth, 
Beck,  Lyne,  Gaines,  Wilson,  Thurtell,  Catlcugh,  and  others  j 
tiicycan  bo  well  recommended  as  good  additions  to  small  or 
large  collections,  and  will  be  sold,  at  low  prices,  by  the  dozen. 
A  select  List  may  be  had  on  application, 

W.  M.  has  also  a  few  more  sets  of  those  splendid  new  seedling 
Pelargoniums  raised  by  G.  M.  Hoylc,  Emq.,  Gucrnaey;  also 
Home  packets  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  choice  Seed— GO,  7^- i  100,  I2tf.— 
Providence  Naracry,  Ramsgatc. 

IMPORTANT    TO    PLANTERS. 
ILEX  OR  EVERGREEN  OAK. 

WE.    RENDfjE    has  a   large  Stock  of  tliis  moat 
•   valuable  liardy  tree,  and  can  supidy  line  two-year  old 
ScedlingH,  fr<nn  seed-panH,  at  20n.  per  looo,  package  and  carriage 
free  to  tlic  Exeter  terniinuH  of  tho  Great  WcHtcrn  Railway, 
Union  Ruad  NurnerleH,  Plymouth,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
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KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—annual  COUNTRY  MEETINGof  1S45,  tobe 
held  at  SHREWSBURY,  in  the  North  Wales  District,  compiis- 
iDg  tiie  Counties  of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Montgo- 
mery, Denbigh,  Flint,  Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  Ths  Prizes 
are opento  general  competition.  Forms  of  Certificate  to  be 
procured  on  application  to  the  Secretarj',  12,  Hanover-square, 
London.  All  Certifiatcs  for  Implements  must  be  returned, 
filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  Ut  of  May.  and  all 
other  Certificates  by  the  Jst  of  June;  the  Council  having  de- 
cided that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  any  Ccrtilicate  be  received 
after  those  dates  respectively. 

Prizes  for  Lmproving  the  Breed  of  Cattle.  — 1345. 

Short-horns.— Class  I.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calvod 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1343,  30f.  i  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  best  do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  tlie  ownei;- of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  one  year 
old,  20/,- 3.  To  the  owner  of  the-best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
I5l.  {In  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
Prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a 
calf.)— 4.  To  the  ou-uerof  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old.  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  \0l.—6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  old,  \Ql. 

Herefords.—ChAS^  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  30^  ;  to  (he  owner  of  the 
second  best  do.  do,,  IS/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
calved  since  the  I3t  of  January,  1843,  and  morn  than  one  year 
old,  20/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cowinmiikorin  calf,  15/. 
(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
vears  old,  15/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer, 
10/.— 6. To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one 
year  old,  10/. 

Dfifojis.— Class  l.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  pre- 
viously to  the  istof  January,  1843,30/.;  to  the  owner  of  the 
secondbest  do.  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cull 
calved  ^.iuce  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  oneyear 
old,  1:0/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  Prize 
\v;ll  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—4,  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceerliiig 
tiiree  years  nlJ,  15/.  — 6.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
ileifer,  10/.— 6.  To  theowner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding 
one  year  old,  10/. 

Cuttle  of  any  Breed  (not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  fore- 
going classes).— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved 
previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  20/.;  totheownerof  the 
Second-best  ditto,  10/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Hull  calved 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  15/. 
— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  be£t  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  15/.  i\n 
the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
■wiil  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
—4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling 
Heifer,  10/. 

HORSES. 

Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural 

Purposes,  of  any  age,  30/.  ;  to  the  owner  of  tlie  second-best 

do.  do.,  I5/.~2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three  years  old  do., 

15/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  do.,  15/.— 4.  To 

the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agricultural  Purposes, 

20/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  10/.— 5.  To  the  owner 

of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly,  10/.  — 6.  To  the  owner  of  the 

best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which  shall  have  served  mares  at 

.  a  price  not  exceeding  3  guineas  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  of  not 

more  than  5*.)  in  the  season  of  1845,  30/. 

SHEEP. 

Prizes  for  Lmprovin'o  the  breed  of  Shekp. — 1845. 

Le/fcs/ers.— Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling 
Ram,  311/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of 
the  hecond-bcat  do.,  15/.— 3.  To  theowner  of  the  best  pen  of  five 
Shearling  Ewes,  10/, ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 

South-down  Sheep.— Ci.x%%  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shear- 
ling llani,3ij/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  :5/.— 2.  To 
the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner 
of  the  second-best  do.,  15/  —3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of 
five  Shearling  Ewes,  10/.;  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 

Lo7i<^-WoQlled  Sheep.  (Nntqualified  to  compete  as  Lcicesters.) 
—Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram,  30/.  ;  to 
the  owner  of  the  6e,cond-hest  do.,  15/.— 2.  To  the  owner  of  the 
best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  30/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second- 
best  i!o.,  15/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 
Ewes,  10/. ;   to  the  owner  of  the  second-hest  do.  do.,  5/. 

Sheep  best  adapted  to  a  Mountmn  Dist7-ict. —Class  1.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  age,  15/. :  to  the  owner  of  the 
second-best  do,,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  third-be^t  do.,  5/,— 
2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  of  any  age,  10/.  ;  to  the 
owner  jf  the  second-best  do.,  5/. 
PIGS. 

Class  l.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed,  10/. ; 
to  the  owner  of  the  second-best  do.  do.,  5/. — 2.  To  the  owner  of 
the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed,  10/. ;  to  the  owner  of  the  second- 
best  do.  do.,  5/.— 3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of  a 
large  breed,  10/. — 4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow,  of 
a  small  breed,  10/.— 5,  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three 
breeding  Sow-pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  ten 

-  monlhs  old,  10/. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  300/. 
Cheess.— To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  cwc.  of  Cheese  (of  any 
kind)  made  within  the  district,   10/.    To  the  exhibitor  of  the 
second-best  do.,  5/, 

Extra  Stock,  Roots,  and  Seeds. —rF  or  ExtraStock,  of  any  kind, 
not  shown  tor  any  of  the  above  Prizes,  and  for  Roots,  Seeds,  &c., 
Prizes  may  he  awarded  and  apportioned,  by  the  Committee  and 

-  Judges,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  50/. 

AtJi/  New  Implement.^ — For  the  invention  of  any  new  Agricul- 
tural Implement,  such  sum  as  the  Council  may  think  proper 
to  award. 

Seed   Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats.— I.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at 
"the.  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the  best  14  bushels  of  white 
Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1S44,  and  grown  by  himself. 

II.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  red  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1S44,  and  grown 
by  himself. 

III.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
li35t  14  bushels  of  spring  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

IV.  Ten  Soverei£:ns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
heist  14  bushels  of  Barley  for  malting,  of  the  harvest  of  184J,and 
grown  by  himself. 

V.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  of  the  best 
14  bushels  of  Oats,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and  grown  by  himself. 

Competitors  are  refjuested  to  send  with  their  Wheat,  Barley, 
or  Oats,  specimens,  fairly  taken,  of  the  same  in  the  ear,  with 
the  whole  of  the  Straw,  in  a  sheaf  not  less  than  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  roots  attached. 

[1-2  bushels  of  the  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  will  be  sealed  up 
by  the  Director  or  Stewards,  and  one  of  the  remaining  bushels 
of  each  variety  will  be  exhibited  as  a  sample  to  the  public; 
the  other  being  kept  for  comparison  with  the  produce  of  the 
next  year.  At  the  General  Meeting  in  December,  1S46,  the 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.] 


The  two  best  samples  of  each   of  these  classes  of  Wheat,     jnd  the  other  Essays  will  b^  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
"   ■         ■■'       -   -•■  ■■'--•-  ..: —  j:^^: :.i.;.,~    :_  wf Itcrs ;  hut  the  Socicty  do  not  make  themselves  responsible 


Barley,  or  Oats,  without  at  that  time  distinguishing,  in  any 
of  the  cases,  between  the  coni[)aralive  merits.of  either  sample, 
will  be  selected  by  the  Judges  appointed  for  the  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury;  and  will  be  sown,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  {the  winter  Wheats  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  the 
spring  Wheat  not  earlier  than  the  1st  of  March,  1846],  by  four 
farmers,  who  will  make  their  report,  up^n  which  the  Prizes 
will  be  awarded,  provided  there  be  suificient  merit  in  any  of  the 
samples.  10/.  will  be  given  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury  to 
esch  exhibitor  whose  Wheat  has  been  selected  for  trial,  and  6/. 
for  the  Barley  or  Oats. 

*^*  No  variety  which  has  been  selected  for  trial  at  any  pre- 
vious Show  shall  be  qualified  to  compete  in  the  same  class. 

ESSAYS  ANirREPOR^fs~ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

■    .     Prizes  for  1845. — PRIZK  ESSAVS. 

1.  Farming  0/  Ndttiiif^hamshire.—Fiity  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece 
of  Plate  of  that  VdT»e,-will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Fanning  of  the  County  of  Nottingham.  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  tlie  county,  the  ordinary  modes  cf  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  it^  various  districts,  and  to 
state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are 
not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will  also 
be  ex'pccted  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
farming  of  Nottinghamshire  since  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  the  year  1798;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farther 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  either  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking  new  laud  into  cultivation. 

2.  Farming  of  CornwaU. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Competitors  will  be 
exoected  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail 
in  the  county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of 
cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various  districts,  and  to 
state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or 
are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will 
also  be  expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  farming  of  CornwaU  since  the  Report  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Wor- 
gan,  in  the  year  1811;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  farlher 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  either  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking  new  land  into  cultivation. 

3.  Farming  of  KeJit.  — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of 
the  County  of  Kent.  Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe 
the  different  varieties  of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  county,  the 
ordinary  modes  of  farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted 
accordingly  in  its  various  dist/icts,  and  to  state  how  far  any 
peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will  also  be  expected  to 
State  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  Kent 
since  the  Report  of  Mr.  John  Boys,  in  1305  ;  and  especially  to 
point  out  what  farther  improvements  ought  to  be  effected, 
either  by  better  farming  on  land  already  cultivated,  or  by  taking 
new  land  into  cultivation.  ■* 

4.  Heath  Land. — Twenty  sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  an  ace  junt  of  the  best  method  of 
reclaiming  heath-land.  Competitors  will  be  required  todescribe 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  the  leclaim- 
ing  of  heath-land,  reference  being  had  especially  to  the  follow- 
ing points  :—l.  The  mode  of  breaking  up,  v/hether  by  paring 
and  burning,  or  by  simple  ploughing.  2.  The  application  of 
lime.  3,  The  course  of  cropping.  4.  The  conversion  of  heath- 
land  into  pasture,  where  either  the  steepness  of  the  land,  or  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  does  not  allow  the  culture  of  corn. 

5.  One-Horse  Carts. — Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  tlie  advantages 
of  One-horse  Carts.  Competitors  will  be  requii'ed  to  point  out 
the  saving  in  horse-labour,  and  other  advantages  which  uu- 
doubredlyarisefrom substituting  1-horse  carts  for  waggons. 

6.  Catch- Meadows. —Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate 
of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Catch-Mea 
dows.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  forming  water-meadows  on  the  sides  of 
natural  slopes,  as  practised  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  ; 
the  mode  of  managing  them,  and  of  applying  their  produce; 
the  increase  of  value  thereby  given  to  unproductive  hill-sides  ; 
and  tn  state  how  far  this  mode  of  improvement  might  be  applied 
to  the  mountainous  liistricts  of  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 

7.  Fences — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  Ess;iy  on  Fences.  Competitors 
will  be  required  to  describe  the  best  and  neatest  methods  of 
maintainiii'g:  hedges,  whether  for  arable  or  for  grazing  ground  ; 
and  to  point  out  how  far  the  present  fences  iti  various  parts  of 
England  are  injurious  to  the  farmer,  whether  by  their  size, 
their  excess  in  numbbr,  or  tlie  over-abundauce  of  timber  whicli 
they  contain.        ' 

8.  Fattening  Cattle. — Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  an  account  of  the  best  method  of 
fattening  cattlc-j  as  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept,  large 
or  small  yanls  or  stalls  ;  as  well  as  the  food,  roots,  hay,  &c.on 
which  they  are  fed  during  the  time  of  fatting. 

9.  Tile  yards. — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate^  of  that 
value,  will  be  given  for  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  esta- 
blishing a  Tile-yard.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to 
the  following  points  :  —  1.  Mode  of  working  the  clay,  according 
to  its  quality.  2.  Machine  for  making  the  tiles.  3.  Sheds  for 
drying  the  tiles.  4.  Construction  of  the  kiln.  5.  Cost  of  form- 
ing the  establishment.    0.  Cost  of  the  tiles  when  ready  for  sale. 

10.  Curing  Butter. — Fifty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of 
that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  description  of  the  Dutch 
method  of  salting  butter  ;  pointing  out  the  causes  of  its  supe- 
riority to  other  salted  butters. 

11.  Experiment  in  Agriculture. — Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  lor  an  account  of  the 
best  Experiment  in  Agriculture. 

These  Essays  must  he  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  I2,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1st,  1845, 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  ofi"ered 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Keuyon,  will  be  given  at  the  Annual 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  beheld 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1845,  for  the  best  Account  of  the  Use  of  Gorse 
for  the  Food  of  Cattle,  Horses,  or  Sheep,  founded  on  actual  ex- 
periment. Competitors  will  be  required  to  state  the  following 
points:  I.  The  quality  of  land  on  which  the  Gorse  is  grown. 
2.  Tlie  age  of  the  plant  when  cut.  3.  The  mode  and  expense  of 
cutting.  4.  The  mode  and  expense  of  preparing  for  food. 
5.  The  mode  of  feeding  v/ith  Gorse,  and  the  quantity  of  other 
food  given  therewith. 

Essays  competing  for  this  Prize  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
at  12,  Hanover-sqiiare,  on  or  before  May  1,  1845. 

Rules  of  Competition  fur  Prize  Essays. —I.  All  information 
contaiued  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience  or 
observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books,  or  other 
sources.  2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models  drawn  or  con- 
structed to  a  stated  .scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring 
them.  3.  All  competitors  shall  inclose  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  a  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject 
of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  suhjecrio  the  Prize  List 
of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.  4.  The  President  or  Chairman 
of  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  shall  open  the  cover  on  which 
the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has  been 
awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declai'e  Uie  name  of  the  author. 
5,  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  em- 
powered to  open  the  motto  paper  of  such  Essays,  not  obtaining 
t;he  Prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's 
objects,  with  a  view  of  consulting  the  writer  confidentially  as 
to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Journal  Committee.  6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining 
lirizcs,  shall  belong  to  the  Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have 
.  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays; 


for  their  loss.  7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize 
unless  they  consider  one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it.  8.  In 
all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately 
detailed.  9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  ^rc  those 
by  which  calculabions  are  to  be  made.  10,  No  prize  shall  be 
givco  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print.  11.  Prizes 
may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate.  12.  AH  Essnys  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
at  tlie  house  of  the  Society. 

CBy  Order  of  the  dounci!)        James  Hudson,  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

TRUE  HIGHLAND  PIN  E-T  R  E  E.— 
My  Lorus,  Ladiks,  and  Genti.kmen',— The  time  has 
come  when  all  those  who  have  waste  lands  at  their  disposal 
sho-ild  plant  them.  Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  I  beg: 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  on  wlipit  grouqds  this  0[nnion  is 
founded.  England,  generally,  is  a  tnickly-wooded  country, 
yet,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  been  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  urgent  wants.  If  the  poor  farmer 
r-rquire  an  outhouse  built  for  his  cattle,  he  cannot  have  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  deal-wood  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  builds  it: 
thereforeof  whins,  orof  any  other  rubbish  hecanlayhold  of.  In- 
stead of  having  plenty  of  fir- wood  on  all  hands  to  fence  young 
hedges,  planted  like  other  things  on  the  comrtion  surface  of  Ihc 
ground,  military-like  fortiQcatiins  have  been  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  good  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  largest  counties  of  Britain  :  it  is  on  those  banks  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  heiigcs.  After  the  1st  of 
March,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  S  iciety's  Prize  on  fences 
shall  have  been  awarded,  a  great  proportion  of  the  hedges 
thruugliout  England  will  be  reconstructed  by  planting  them  on 
the  plitiii  surface  ;  and  tiic  question  will  then  arise,  '"Where  is 
the  wood  to  protect  them  in  their  young  state  to  come  irom  ?" 
Turning  to  the  railways  which  are  now  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  England,  another  and  greater  question  arises  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  which  will  be  required  in  /Aeir  cunstrucCion. 
Go  up,  I  am  told,  to  the  Lebannns  of  our  island-  those  immense 
forests  in  ths  north  of  Scotland  -  and  there  hew  down  as  many 
trees  as  will  he  required.  From  those,  however,  I  find  wk  must 
expect  but  a  lir»uted  supply.  Like  the  famous  Mount  of  old,  they 
are  already^iverrun  with  the  axe,  and  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent rate  of_  demand  for  a  few  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon  them  to  a  mere  remnant.  It  is  not  the  original  numbers 
required  (or  sleepers  which  will  eft'ect  this  change,  but  it  is  the 
incessant  demand,  ad  infinitum,  for  timber  to  replace  that 
which  is  already  biid  davviV,  or  .may  be  for  the  future  Jaid  down 
in  additional  lines.  Lo^tk  at  it  how  we  may,  the  state  of  our 
country  at  the  present  crisis  prov  s  that  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  wasteland 
were  not  cre^tedto  be  a  scene  merely  of  unproductive  solitude. 
The  rains  with  which  they  are  refreshed,  and  the  fosteringsun- 
shine  that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  tauglit  us  that  Provi- 
dence had  designed  them  to  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  though  Nature  has  been  unable  to  lead 
us  to  comprehend  her  lesson,  so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  has  at  length  compelled  us  to  look  to  those  districts 
Vv-here  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  can  be  raised  to  meet 
our  increasing  wants.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  plant:  where- 
ever  there  is  a  waste  piece  of  ground,  moor,  or  mountain,  let  it 
be  forthwith  invested  with  trees,  fur  every  yi-'ar,  for  many  years 
tocome,  will  unquestionably  bring  with  it  an  additional  demand 
for  timber.  Thus  far  on  the  necessity  of  planting.  Allow  me 
next  to  bring  under  notice  thesortof  tree  I  would  recommend 
to  he  planted,  which  is  the  chief  fiim  of  this  Adilress.  That  tree 
is  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  for  introducing  which,  I  had 
the  honour,  along  with  my  brother,  of  receiving  the  Highland 
Society's  prize.  It  is  admirably  fitted,  in  every  respect,  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  uplands  thruughout  England.  It  will  grow- 
freely  on  all  soils  suitable  for  the  common  Pine;  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepeis  it  is  unrivalled.  Eiiud- 
ley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  considered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Oak;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  that  he  has  seen  some  of  it 
taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  tlie  roof  of  an  old 
castle,  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel,  and  that  it  was  aclually  worked  up  into  new 
furniture.  "Such,"  says  Loudon,  "is  the  durabUity  of  this 
wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  Birch  is  often  found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  craclc^  into  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Pine  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own. 
turpentine." 

My  Loans,  Ladies,  a\'d  GENTLEaiisv,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merit-s  of  this  tree  as  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon .  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  ra  uch  better  ramification  than 
the  Cedar ;  for,  as  ^ir  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measure  the  hold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  the  Seatri  of  Norfolk  (and  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England),  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  advantage  had 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  grand  evergreen  trees  ;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes, 
our  parks  lose  almost  all  that  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  summer-time.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  but  were  they  ornamented  with  this 
Pine,  Us  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  greea  during 
winter,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  winter 
would  be  mucli  less  observed,  and  our  country  residences  would 
at  all  times  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompaniments 
so  consistent  with  their  character. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  my  thus  venturing  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  matters  of  English  practice.  My  suggestion  as  to 
the  improvement  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
ducing the  Pine  in  question  is  offered  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  that  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  Kas  been  always  distinguished  for  its  refined  tiiEte.  I 
am  ready  to  dispose  of  the  Highland  Pines  at  the  following 
prices :  — 

Single  Plants,  strong  and  well  rboted  .        .        .    6t/.each. 

Strong  Plants,  IS  to  20  inches  high        .         .         .     5s.  per  100. 

Strong  Plants,  15  to  18  inches         .         .         .         .  SO-^.p.  1000. 

Smaller-sized  Plants  for  exposed  situations  10s.  to  20s.  p.  lOOO. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  I\Iy  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  Servant, 
JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurserv.man,  Norwich,- 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &C.' 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying" 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  couted  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  mor&fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Viue_ 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered' 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  IsCof  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  16^  ounces,  the  fruit  was- 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  I^Iarket ;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
Street.  —  Wholesale  and  Shippmg  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 
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FIRST-RATE  PANSIES.— To  be  Sold,  a  Bargain, 
a  first-rate  Stock  of  PANSIES,  comprising;  all  the  best 
'Flowers  in  cultivation,  includiog  some  valuable  Seedlings  not 
in  other  bands,  together  with  all  Seedlings  notyet  bloomed,  and 
Show-boxes  of  four  different  sizes;  the  entire  stock  of  a  most 
successful  .Amateur  declininc;  tlieir  farther  culture.  The  Pansies 
are  all  in  small  pots,  and  the  Seedlings  pricked  out  in  boxes. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rlr.  W.  Clark,  Seedsman,  25, 
Eishopsgate-street  Within,  who  has  on  Sale,  Cuthill'd  Lisian- 
thus,  2s.  per  paper ;  Cuthill's  true  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  2^  ; 
true  Cabul  Melon,  2s.  Qd. ;  Hoosainee,  25.;  fine  mixed  Geranium, 
is. ;  Calceolaria,  \s.;  Cineraria,  15. ;  Tropoeolum  tricolorum,  2s.; 
Tropreolum  brachyseras,  2s'.  ;  warranted  Pansy,  2s.  Gd. ;  Joseph 
Cox,  Esq.'s  superb  Picotce  Seed,  5s.  May  be  had  on  receipt 
■of  a  Post-office  Order. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1844,. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWIiVG  WEEKS. 
"Wedvesdav  Dec.  11      Microscopical        ....         8  p.m 
Society  of  Arcs     ....         8  P.w 


H     Kojal  Bolanic 


The  probable  importance  of  autumn-planting 
THE  Potato  bas  been  confirmed  by  an  experiment 
which  we  had  overlooked  when  speakinp;  of  Mr. 
Grett's.  'We  find  that  Mr.  Trotter,  a  gentleman 
•well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockton,  has 
been  trying  the  comparative  effects  of  autumn  and 
spring  planting  on  strong  clay  land,  cropped  with 
Beans  the  previous  year.  The  field  was  ploughed 
In  November,  with  a  view  to  its  lying  in  that  state 
through  the  winter.  Mr.  Trotter  had  on  former 
-occasions  attempted  to  grow  Potatoes  on  this  land ; 
but,  from  the  very  strong  nature  of  the  soil,  it  often 
yielded  him  little  more  than  the  seed  lie  planted. 
This  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  planting  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  autumn  ;  and  accordingly,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  was  re-ploughed  about  the  end  of 
November,  manured  with  stable-yard  dung,  and 
planted  in  the  usual  way  with  Yorkshire  Ited  Pota- 
toes, no  protection  whatever  being  given  them  during 
the  winter ;  a  portion  of  the  sets  was  cut,  and  another 
portion  planted  whole.  The  plants  from  the  cut 
sets  were  much  the  strongest,  and  kept  a-head  of  the 
others  until  the  whole  of  the  ground  was  nearly  co- 
vered. Indeed,  Mr.  Trotter  says  that  the  plants 
from  the  cut  sets  were  so  much  stronger  than  those 
from  tlie  whole  Potatoes,  that  they  could  be  distin- 
guished with  ease  at  a  good  distance. 

A  ridge  of  land  close  by  the  side  of  that  planted  in 
autumn  was  prepared  and  planted  in  spring,  and 
manured  in  the  same  way.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  the  difference  that  existed  between  the 
autumn  and  spring-planted  crops.  When  our  inform- 
ant, Mr.  G.  Waison,  gardener  at  Norton  Vicarage, 
saw  them,  which  was  in  the  second  week  of  October, 
those  which  had  been  planted  in  autumn  were 
still  strong,  healthy,  and  green  ;  while  the  haulm 
of  those  planted  in  spring  was  brown,  and  much 
withered. 

"When  the  crop  was  taken  up,  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  planted  in  autumn  yielded  80  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes; while  those  planted  in  spring  produced  httle 
more  than  the  seed.  Mr.  Trotter  is,  we  understand, 
of  opinion  that  on  the  land  planted  in  autumn  there 
was  four  times  as  many  Potatoes  as  on  that  planted 
in  spring,  and  that  the  former  were  larger  and  better 
in  quality  ;  and  this  gentleman  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  for  stiff  clayey  soils  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  plant  in  autumn.  He  was,  at 
the  date  of  our  correspondent's  letter  (Nov.  25),  pre- 
paring to  plant  for  next  year. 

_  At  the  time  of  harvesting  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  produce  of  the  cut  and  uncut 
sets.  The  Potatoes  planted  in  autumn  were  only 
protected  by  the  regular  covering  of  soil ;  and  Mr. 
Watson  finds,  upon  reference  to  his  journal  of  the 
weather,  wliich  he  keeps  in  his  employer's  garden, 
that  the  thermometer  stood  at  16"  on  the  5th  of 
February,  and  at  lo'^  on  the  Cth ;  this  being  the 
greatest  amount  of  frost  experienced  about  Stockton- 
on-'i'ees  last  winter. 

Although  this  experiment  was  not  conducted  with 
the  minute  exactness  characteristic  of  Mr.  Grey's, 
yet  it  is  valuable  as  affording  additional  evidence  as 
to  the  apparent  importance  of  autumn  planting.  It 
also  possesses  some  points  of  interest  of  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  heavy  land  is  as 
well  suited  to  autumn  planting  as  light  land. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  clay  suits  Potatiies 
as  well  as  sandy  loam  ;  but  that,  if  heavy  hnd 
i»  to  Ijc  cropped  with  this  pliint  at  all,  autumn  is 
the  more  advantageous  season  to  do  it  in.  It  is 
true  that  .'J20  bi.shcls  an  acre,  which  was  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's crop,  is  no  great  ainoiint  of  produce;  tint  it  is 
to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  spring-planlcd  crop 
yielded  almost  nothing. 

Another,  and  very  important  fact,  elicited  by  this 
Mmmunicalion  is,  that  it  confirms  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  v/e  last  week  venlurcil  to  express,  tliatit 
M  immaterial  at  what  time  before  winter  the  Potato- 
crop  IS  got  into  the  ground.  Mr.  'J'rotter's  was 
planleU  wj  /,cav^  day,  at  Ih:  cud  of  UovcmOcr.     We 


shall,  however,  ascertain  by  another  season  how  far 
this  plan  can  be  followed  safely  ;  for  we  have  our- 
selves planted,  at  the  time  when  these  remarks  are 
pubhshed,  a  piece  of  heavy  land,  to  which  no  stable 
manure  whatever  has  been  applied. 

The  last  fact  that  Mr.  Trotter's  experiment  seems 
to  have  elicited  is,  that  Potato  sets  are  better  than 
whole  tubers.  For  this  we  were  not  prepai-ed; 
because  we  should  have  thought  that  in  heavy  land 
the  Potato  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
standing  the  winter  when  protected  by  its  natural 
skin,  than  if  cut  into  pieces.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  even  on  clay  land,  in  autumn,  sets  are 
better  than  whole  Potatoes,  as  has  been  so  generally 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  spring,  and  as  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Grey's  experiment  on  light  land. 

We  wish  that  those  who  have  the  means  would 
now  try  the  experiment  of  planting  Potato  sets 
through  every  week  from  the  1st  of  December  till 
the  winter  finally  sets  in.  The  question  would  thus 
be  set  finally  at  rest;  and  we  think  a  more  important 
question  can  hardly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  another  correspondent 
has  favoured  us  with  his  experience  of  planting  Po- 
tatoes in  the  autumn,  near  Birmingham.  It  appears 
that  in  this  case  the  crop  was  very  satisfactory ;  but 
no  details  or  comparative  statements  are  given.  One 
thing,  however,  was  observed  which  deserves  men- 
tion. "The  Potatoes,  growing  at  20  inches  deep,  and 
obliged  to  be  got  up  with  the  draining-spade,  were  so 
large  that  some  weighed  (many)  4  lbs.  wit'nin  a  few 
ounces;  they  decreased  in  size  as  they  grew  nearer 
the  surface,  and  those  at  the  top,  only  sufficiently 
large  for  the  pigs,  &c.,  were  very  few  in  proportion." 

An  amaleur  at  Nottingham  (Mr. Thomas  Gibson) 
has  been  the  grower  of  the  heaviest  Gooseberry 
ever  recorded  as  having  been  exhibited.  But  it 
appears  that  some  people  are  endeavouring  to  deprive 
him  of  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  publicly  assert 
that  heavier  berries  have  been  raised.  They  do  not, 
however,  favour  us  with  either  the  name  of  the 
grower,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  they  refer  to,  nor  the 
time  or  place  where  it  was  exhibited.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  no  idea  of  allowing-  even  a  Gooseberry 
grower  to  be  talked  out  of  his  rights  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  taken,  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  the  facts 
are,  by  searching  the  records  of  Gooseberry-growing 
for  the  last  27  years. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  we  here  produce, 
with  the  name,  colour,  weight,  grower's  name,  and 
place  of  exhibition  in  each  case,  except  for  1829,  of 
which  we  have  no  record ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, no  lists  were  published  in  that  year.  It 
will  now,  be  found  that  from  1S17  to  1823  no 
fruit  reached  .30dwts.;  and  so  also  from  1825  to 
1830,  all  were  below  that  standard,  until  Teazer,  a 
yellow  berry,  (all  the  other  26  being  reds)  reached 
32  dwts.  Nobody  again  produced  a  fruit  of  30  dwts. 
till  1838 ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1840  to  1844, 
for  five  consecutive  years,  the  heaviest  berries  have 
in  all  cases  been  above  31  dwts.,  and  the  last,  that 
grown  by  our  friend  ]\Ir.  Gibson,  reached  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  of  35  dwts.  12  grains.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Carnation  Show  of  the  Nottingham 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  of  the  present  year, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  members  of  that 
Society  intend  presenting  Mr.  Gibson  with  a  piece 
of  plate,  as  the  grower  of  "  The  Champion  Berry  of 
England." 


A  return  of  the  heaviest  Gooseberries  that  have  been 

publicly  exhibited   between  the  vears  1817  and  18-44., 

both  inclusive  : — 

Variety. 

Wght. 

Grower's 
Name. 

Where 
Exhibited. 

1817 

Highwayman    (red) 

(Iwt 

20 

1/ 

R.  Speedily 

Peterborough 

1818  Vaxley  Hero           ,, 

^■1 

M 

R.  Sp??cchly 

Peterhoriiugh 

1819 

Top  Sawyer           ,, 

0 

17 

T.  Capper 

Wybunbury, 
Cheshire 

1820 

Huntsman              „ 

2fi 

18 

J,  Bratherton 

CheutbamHill, 
Manchester 

1821 

Iluntsroan 

25 

0 

J,  Bialherton 

Nantwich, 

Cheshire 

ie22 

Rough  Robin         „ 

2ti 

1 

W.  Uca'h 

Weston, Notts. 

1823 

Foxhuntcr               ,, 

25 

2 

J.  Bratherton 

Nantwicli 

lii2-l 

Roaring  Lion          „ 

2rt 

5 

M.  Uull 

Kllcsmcre 

\H-2r, 

Ronr'mg  Lion          ,, 

31 

](i 

J   Bralliprlon 

Nantwich 

182G 

Huntiiman               ,, 

21 

(i 

W.  Askew 

I-Iunlingdon 

1827 

Koaring  Lion          ,, 

27 

7 

J.  WarrlB 

Dislcy 

1828 
IH2K 
IHfiO 

Roaring  Linn          „ 

29 

0 

J.  WillianiB 

Nantwich 

■ren'/.er           (yellow] 

32 

n 

G.  Proplict 

Stockport 

i8;ti 

Ruaring  Lion      (rcdj 

^7 

(i 

W.  Uavicn 

OuwLtJtry 

I  832 

(  ItouringLlon     ,,"» 
J  Young  Wonder.  I 
i     fill             (n:(l)) 

27 

Vi 

f  G.  Webflter 
\J.  WalJiH 

Hiiyton 

NotUiigliam 

lHXi\Wamivtfa\          (red; 

27 

I? 

R.  Moon 

OrmhkirU 

l8;M|VVr.iidcrful               „ 

•!7 

H 

W,  Siiiinilcrs 

Ktlgcly 

lrt;(f,  WondcTnU              „ 

2't 

i> 

II.  Kardori 

Woodiitock 

iy:ifilC'ompanion            i, 

24 

0 

J.  Slubb^ 

Sandun,  Staff. 

ni;t7{f;om|):uiion            ,, 

2;i 

\:' 

J.  ili-rker 

Hun  Icy,  Stall'. 

iHliU 

Wonderful              „ 

:i'i 

ifi 

W.  GldrlfMiF! 

Hunlingdon 

i«:j!i 

l.oinlon                     ,, 

Ml 

0 

T.  L(inL-eluy 

CheHter 

tmu 

Lon/Ion                     ,, 

:I2 

0 

II.  I'liircloiiglt 

(JrniHklrk 

181] 

Woiiderrul               ,, 
London 

:i2 
41 

i:t 

'I'.  Hradincli 

Tlintlu  Ho^aii 

IMCi 

f.f.mlon                   ,, 

J)  2 

(t 

.).  Journ 

Uiivenbani 

IBM 

LuiiU*  11                   ,, 

D5 

12 

v.  GlIjMon 

Nottingham 

dlNTa    UlN     KhJWUVATliNti    ULU    AiSLI    LUJNljr 
NEGLECTED    COPPICES. 

The  chief  object  to  be  attained  in  improving  old, 
neglecteds^oppices  is,  of  course,  that  the  ground  should 
be  uniformly  covered  with  stools  or  stems,  as  even  in 
size  and  strength  as  possible,  so  as  to  produce  a  regular 
and  even  crop  of  wood;  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
coppices  in  Hop  districts,  where  the  production  of  Hop- 
poles  is  the  primary  consideration. 

About  five  years  ago  I  undertook  the  management, 
among  others,  of  a  large  coppice,  consisting  jirincipally 
of  Alder,  Ash,  and  Red  Withy.  The  sl0i)!s  were  of 
large  size,  many  of  them  measuring  3  ft.  from  Ihe  ground 
to  the  crown,  and  had  been  so  long  neglected,  that  the 
wood  from  the  large  stools  had  killed  the  lesser  and  weaker 
ones  by  ovei-toppiog  them.  The  coppice  had  evidently 
been  originally  planted  alternately  with  Alder,  Ash,  and 
Withy  ;  but  the  two  former  had  nearly  overpowered  their 
weaker  neighbour,  the  Withy,  and  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  whole  locality ;  aod  at  the  time  I  took  it  in 
hftnd,  there  was  evideatiy  a  struggling  for  the  mastery 
betn-een  the  Abler  and  Ash,  and  from  the  weakened  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  Ash-stools,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  former  (the  least  deserving),  would  eventually 
have  been  left  the  sole  occupier.  I  commenced  by  lay- 
eiing  all  that  I  could  possibly  get  from  the  Ash,  and  from 
the  few  Withy-stems  which  were  found  here  and  there, 
rejecting  the  Alder,  unless  there  was  no  other  sort  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  many  places  I  planted  very  strong 
plants  of  Withy,  about  6  ft.  high,  which  1  trust  will  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  Alder.  The  strong  high  stems  of 
Alder  I  caused  to  be  lowered  a  foot,  thereby  weakening 
them  for  a  time;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  progressed  at 
such  a  rapid  rate,  that  it  was  evident  they  would  very 
soon  ha-ve  outstiiped  the  Withy  layers  and  plants,  and 
hare  regained  their  former  position.  In  going  over  the 
coppice  the  second  season  after  cutting,  I  found  the 
Withy  layers  doing  remarkably  well ;  I  then  had  two  or 
three  ot  the  large  leading  shoots  of  both  Ash  and  Alder 
taken  from  the  old  stools,  thus  producing  a  greater  uci- 
formity  of  growth,  and  giving  the  weaker-growing  sorts  a 
chance  of  competing  with  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

In  forming  coppices  I  should  certainly  abstain  from, 
planting  fast  and  slow-growing  sorts  indiscriminately. 
In  many  situations  the  Ash  and  Alder  might  be  planted 
together  with  success  ;  but  the  latter  is  of  li!:tle  use  ex- 
cept for  burning  into  charcoal  for  the  powder-mill.  The 
Ash  will  flourish  in  both  wet  and  dry  soils,  and  when 
properly  managed  will  produce  a  vast  quaiuity  of  mar- 
ketable produce  ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  their 
rapid  growth  and  the  durability  of  the  converted  wood,  I 
think  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able sort  we  can  plant  for  underwood.  The  Water 
Withy  (S^lix  aquatica),  will  oftentimes  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  Ash^,  aud  even  the  Alder  in  growth,  if 
planted  in  moist  situationsj  but  the  wood  is  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  the  Alder  for  durability.  The  Red  W'ithy 
(Salix  rubra),  is  a  slow  grower,  but  amply  repays  any 
trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  bringing  it  to  maturity. 
—  Quercus  JI. 
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(Coniinued  frompnge  732.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  directions  in  horticulture 
must  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  climate  in  England  is  so  changeable  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  mark,  with  anything  like  precision,  the 
most  advantageous  time  for  out-of-door  operations  ;  and 
a  hard  frost  succeeding  line  weather,  which  has  induced 
the  operator  to  commence  his  work,  will  delay  if  not 
defeat  his  hopes,  without  a  remedy,  even  where  great 
care  has  been  bestowed  to  secure  success. 

In  grafting,  the  question  seems  to  be  how  forward  the 
tree  is  to  be  permitted  to  advance  before  the  scions  are 
inserted.  It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  hit  the  nice 
point  between  putting  in  the  scions  before  the  tree  has 
snp  enough  to  effect  a  junction  and  prevent  them  from 
suffering,  and  inserting  them  so  late  as  to  cause  a  mate- 
rial check  in  the  action  of  the  tree.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  sap  is  on  the  rise  long  before  any  great  exhibition  of 
its  effect  appears,  and  if  a  shoot  of  the  wild  Rose  be 
deprived  of  its  head  in  November,  the  rise  of  the  sap 
may  be  seen  in  March,  by  the  swelling  of  the  stock  before 
the  side  shoots,  or  rather  their  precursors,  the  buds, 
appear  to  feel  it.  Stocks  which  have  carried  the  same 
heads  through  the  winter  show  the  rise  of  the  sap  by 
the  swelling  and  starting  of  the  buds  upon  them,  while 
others  which  have  been  decapitated  in  spring,  and  appear 
comparatively  at  rest,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  in  the  same  state.  The  main  stem  ia  better  to  graft 
upon  than  the  shoots  ;  first,  because  it  makes  a  hand- 
some tree  ;  secondly,  because  the  bark  of  the  shoot  not 
being  so  thick  as  that  of  the  stem,  is  more  likely  to  get 
dry  and  hard;  thirdly,  because  dormant  and  almost  im- 
perceptible buds  on  the  shoots,  frequently  break  out  ia 
the  clay,  absorb  the  sap,  and  injure  the  scion  ;  whereas 
in  the  stem  the  bud  that  appears  may  be  cleft  through, 
and  the  scion  put  in  its  place;  perhaps  also  the  vessels 
in  the  stem  are  larger,  and  the  plant  required  to  come  in 
contact  can  be  made  to  do  so  witli  greater  facility  ;  and 
biRtly,  the  sap,  rising  in  a  grafted  stock,  is  spread  over  a 
larger  surface  (and  the  effect  of  it  consequently  diminished) 
when  shoots  are  used,  than  when  the  stem  is  cleft  for 
that  purpose.  The  united  circumference  of  three  shoots, 
or  even  two  if  Ihey  are  vigorous,  being  more  than  that 
of  the  stem.  The  difference  in  labour  is  also  greatly  in 
favour  of  using  the  Htcm  which  will  receive  three  or  four 
scions,  requiring  but  one  operation  in  cementing  and 
claying,  whereas  the  use  of  the  shoot  involves  three  times 
tlic  attention. 

From  the  let  of  March  until  the  stocks  get  so  forward 
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as  to  be  injured  materially  by  taking  off  tbeir  heads,  the 
stem  of  the  wihi  Rose  may  be  successfully  grafted,  pro- 
vided the  wound  be  carefully  kept  from  the  air;  and  although 
(when  grafted  early  in  the  season)  the  scion  will  remain 
in  the  stock  for  months  without  bursting,  as  long  as  the 
■bark  and  buds  remain  jilurap  no  fear  need  be  entertained. 
The  junction  betvpeen  the  scion  and  stock  is  so  slow  that 
the  gro'vtli  of  th'i  buds  appears  quite  imperceptible,  but 
where  once  a  single  well  expanded  leaf  is  found  upon  the 
bud,  the  scion  incorporates  with  the  stem,  and  the  tree, 
"being  then  in  a  natural  state,  vegetates  with  vigour. 

Those  who  object  to  use  clay  may  defend  their  graft 
■with  the  mixture,  swathing  the  head  of  the  stock  and 
scion  in  IMoss,  whicli  must  be  occasionally  wetted  with  a 
watering-pot.  The  success  of  this  method  is  not  quite 
equal  to  clayinf,  which  moistens  tiie  head  of  the  stock, 
softens  the  bark,  and  by  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
sap  to  the  base  of  the  scion,  effects  a  speedy  junction. 
Moss  is,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  scions 
in  vigour  until  they  are  connected  with  the  tree  ;  and 
such  buds  as  are  hidden  in  it  will  frequently  break  out 
with  vigour,  while  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is  e.xposed 
to  the  air  dies  off  entirely.  To  enable  the  operator  to 
keep  his  scions  moist,  it  is  necessary  that  all  wild  buds 
beneath  the  ligature  be  ao  confined  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  receive  or  use  the  sap  which  rises  in  the  stock  ; 
and  if  the  bast  bandage  be  carefully  and  closely  twisted 
round  the  stocks  and  scion,  it  will  admit  of  the  passage 
of  moisture  to  the  bark  of  such  scion,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  the  swelling  of  the  buds  of  the  subject. 
"When  an  overplus  of  any  valuable  sort  of  scions  remain, 
they  may  be  advantageously  used  by  cutting  down  the 
shoots  of  any  stools  of  Roses  about  the  garden,  near  to 
the  ground,  and  cleft-grafting  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wild  stock.  Their  vicinity  to  tbe  ground,  which 
renders  them  so  little  liable  to  be  blown  about  and 
injured  by  the  wind,  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
claying,  a  common  sailor's  knot  being  sHpped  over  the 
heads  of  each,  and  tied  in  front ;  the  mixture  No.  3  is 
applied  to  the  graft,  which  (as  only  one  scion  is  entered 
in  a  shoot,  and  but  one  bud  left  to  break)  can  be  done 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  shoot  produced  may  be 
laid  down  the  same  season,  and  be  cut  off  from  the  stool 
a  perfect  and  independent  plant,  upon  its  own  bottom, 
the  same  autumn ;  while  the  operator  is  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  handglass,  if  required,  to 
advance  his  layers.  Two  or  three  buds  of  the  new  shoot 
should  be  left  upon  each  graft  of  the  stock  for  flowering 
in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  inserted  scions  are  greatly  helped,  until  supplied 
with  nourishment  from  the  stock,  by  the  moisture  of  the 
clay  ;  if  therefore  the  lowest  bud  be  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  head  of  the  stock,  it  will  remain  alive 
though  concealed  in  the  clay,  and  lie  dormant  (having  no 
power  of  breaking  out  before  that  time),  till  the  midsutn- 
naer  shoot,  when,  if  the  clay  be  removed,  it  will  grow 
rapidly.  This  is  a  desirable  method  of  finding  vent  for 
excess  of  sap  at  midsummer,  as  well  as  of  limiting  the 
demand  upon  trees  in  the  spring.  If  this  mode  be 
adopted,  the  clay  should  be  removed  and  the  ligature 
loosened,  when  the  spring  shoot  is  over;  the  mixture 
being  then  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  to  other 
wounds,  the  point  of  the  bud  only  being  left  free.  If 
there  be  not  vigour  enough  in  the  tree  to  start  the  bud 
during  the  autumn,  it  will  lie  dormant,  and  break  out 
with  increased  strength  the  next  spring.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  spring  shoots  alone  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  scions  and  head  of  the  stock  so  much,  that  it  maybe 
necessary  to  loosen  the  bandage,  which  may  be  done 
during  the  month  of  June,  when  the  tree  is  usually  in  a 
state  of  comparative  rest,  between  the  spring  and  mid- 
summer shoots.  The  most  favourable  time  for  removing 
the  clay  is  after  rain,  when,  having  become  soft,  there 
will  be  less  risk  of  injuring  the  scions.  If  the  stem  be 
large  and  but  one  scion  take,  a  quantity  of  dead  wood  at 
the  head  of  the  stock  will  be  the  result ;  the  whole  of 
this  must  either  at  this  period,  or  eventually,  be  cut  away 
and  the  place  defended  with  the  mixture,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  grafting  must  (as  to  the  Rose)  be  abandoned, 

OPERATIONS    IN    DIFFERENT   MONTHS. 

January. — Procure  wild  stocks,  if  delayed  before. 

February. — Wild  stocks  may  still  be  planted  with  ad- 
vantage, but  the  season  is  getting  forward  ;  cut  and  put 
by  some  scions  for  grafting;  beat  up  clay  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  attend  to  the  buds  in  the  wild  stocks. 

March. ~'l:\\\s  is  the  last  month  to  plant  wild  stocks  ; 
prune  all  trees  which  were  grafted  last  or  budded  the 
year  before,  and  restake  those  that  have  got  blown  about ; 
graft  fresh  stocks  ;  pinch  off  wild  buds  where  not  wanted, 
and  from  those  trees  which  have  been  budded  1(3  months 
cut  off  the  remaining  parts  of  the  old  stem  and  that  part 
of  the  budded  shoot  which  is  beyond  the  bud  inserted — 
the  first  to  the  base  of  the  shoot,  ths  second  close  to  the 
bud  ;  they  are  then  expected  nearly  to  heal  over  the 
same  year  :  cover  them  with  cement  for  that  purpose, 

April. — Attend  to  cleft  grafts  by  keeping  down  the 
buds  below  them,  eradicating  suckers,  and  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  failing  grafts  to  bud  upon  in  autumn ; 
attend  to  the  shoots  budded  upon  last  year  ;  nip  off  the 
point  of  the  sap-bud  where  required,  and  put  on  guards  ; 
kill  snails  and  caterpillars  this  month,  and  whensoever 
afterwards  they  can  be  found  ;  leave  some  flower-pots 
inverted  to  catch  slugs  in,  which  will  infallibly  harbour 
them  ;  stop  newly-starting  buds  when  they  have  formed 
three  or  four  eyes,  that  a  head  may  be  formed  at  once. 

May. — Attend  to  the  buds  and  suckers  of  wild  stocks, 
and  tie  the  new  shoots  to  the  guards,  where  necessary, 
without  delay. 

Junci  as  in! 


July. — If  the  season  be  early,  bud  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

August. ^^'Qwd.  all  this  month,  and  if  any  buds  start, 
they  may  be  treated  as  (Uishing  eyes  ;  but,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  whole  of  the  shoots  upon  the  same 
tree  must  be  shortened,  or  the  curtailing  of  one  shoot 
would  be  a  mere  transfer  of  its  sap  to  aoutber,  to  the 
(^reat  detriment,  if  not  eventual  death  of  the  inserted 
bud  ;  attend  to  liga'ures. 

September. — Continue  to  watch  all  newly  inserted 
buJs,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  replace  any  that  fail; 
loosen  the  ligatures  if  necessary,  but  not  without,  except 
to  examine  where  there  may  be  reason  to  think  they 
require  it. 

October. — Transplant  in  the  last  week;  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  wild  branches,  as  directed. 

November.— TakQ  up  any  trees  (carefully  examining 
their  roots)  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove,  and  replant 
them  immediately  ;  procure  fresh  wild  slocks  to  plant, 
and  set  them  out  in  hne,  or  if  delayed,  lay  them  by  the 
heels. 

December, — The  same  as  last  month. 


TPIK  ORIGINAL  RIBSTONE  PIPP^  APPLE-TREE, 
The  accompanying  is  a  representation  of  what  remains 
of  this  renowned  tree,  with  a  few  observations  on  its 
present  condition. 


The  Original  Eibstone  Pippin  Apple-tree. 
April  20,  18J4. 

A  small  portion  of  the  old  trunk,  as  represented  in  the, 
above  engraving,  still  exists,  and  stands  about  9  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  and  out  of  this,  about  4  inches  below 
the  surface,  springs  a  branch,  which  with  proper  care 
may  yet  become  a  tree.  It  is  about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
appears  to  be  of  about  10  years'  growth.  It  stands  in 
an  exposed  part  of  the  park,  and  is  merely  fenced  round 
with  Scotch  fencing.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  of  a 
tolerably  free,  open  texture,  on  a  sandy  and  gravelly 
subsoil. 

When  the  tree  first  came  under  my  care  (scarcely  two 
years  ago)  it  was  nearly  devoured  with  the  woolly  aphis 
and  canker,  and  almost  overgrown  with  Nettles.  I  had 
the  inclosed  area  (which  is  about  (i  yards  in  diameter) 
thoroughly  cleaned,  part  of  the  earth  removed,  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh  earth  brought  in,  and  some  of  the  roots 
raised  into  the  fresh  soil.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
cmplish^the  extirpation  of  ths  aphis,       I  believe  their 


stronghold  to  be  in  the  old  stool  under  the  ground  ;  for 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  they  still  continue  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  young  branches.  I  have  much 
satisfaction  in  observing  that  the  young  branches  indicate 
a  decided  improvement  in  health  and  vigour,  having  now 
a  good  broad  foliage,  and  showing  no  signs  of  canker. 
The  roots  are  pushing  freely  into  the  fresh  earth,  and 
many  young  roots  have  sprung  from  the  base  of  the  prin- 
cipjl  branch  or  sucker.  By  encouraging  these  young 
roots,  keeping  them  near  the  surface,  and  otherwise 
nursing  the  shoot,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  tree  may 
be  revived,  and  as  there  are  already  seveial  incipient 
blossom-buds  on  the  heretofore  sickly  branches,  pro- 
bably the  year  1846  may  be  remarkable  (or  the  repro- 
duction of  fruit  on  the  original  Ribstone  Pippin. 

I  am  informed  that  the  old  tree  was  broken  down  in 
the  year  1815,  after  which  only  one  large  branch  re- 
mained, which  was  supported  by  stakes  in  a  horiz-ontal 
position,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  figured  below. 
In  this  state  it  bore  fruit  for  many  years,  and  while  in  this 
position  many  layers  were  taken  from  it.  It  lingered 
until  1835,  when  it  died,  and  was  removed  and  burnt. 
The  remainder  of  the  trunk,  excepting  the  small  portion 
which  now  stands,  was  removed  in  ISijO,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  by  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  the  present  pn^prietor 
of  Ribstone, 

Although  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  oM  Ribstone 
Pippin-tree  as  the  original,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
had  been  grafted  ;  and  if  so,  of  course  it  is  not  the  ori- 
ginal. My  suspicions  on  this  point  were  firbt  raised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  sucker  which  is  growing  in  the 
garden  at  Ribstone,  and  which  was  taken  from  the  old 
tree  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  This  tree  has  not  yet 
borne  fruit :  it  has  thriven  badly,  being  greatly  affected 
by  canker :  it  is  now  in  a  more  healthy  state,  and  form- 
ing many  blossom-buds.  I  could  not  reconcile  the  habit 
of  this  tree  with  that  of  the  true  Kibstone  Pippin,  and 
cons»quently  took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  if  any 
and  wliat  measures  had  been  taken  to  prove  whether  the 
old  tree  had  been  grafted  or  not.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  various  and  contradictory  was  the  evidence  that  I 
met  with.  The  strongest  evidence  that  I  obtained  of  its 
being  a  grafted  tree,  was  from  a  person  whose  voluntary 
testimony  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  who  jiositively 
asserts  that  he  took  a  root-sucker  from  ttie  old  Ribstone 
Pippin-tree,  and  planted  it  against  a  wall,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  bore  fruit,  which  proved  to  be  a  bad 
Crab.  The  sucker  was  then  destroyed.  On  the  other 
side,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  informs  me  that  there  is  growing  ia 
that  garden  a  tree  which  was  raised  from  a  sucker  that 
was  taken  from  the  original  tree  at  Ribstone  with  apiece 
of  the  old  root  attached,  eightren  years  ago,  and  that  this 
tree  has  borne  fruit  identical  with  the  true  Ribstone 
Pippin.  However  contradictory  thebe  accounts  may. 
appear,  they  may  nevertheless  be  both  coirect;  if  the 
old  tree  has  been  grafted  (admitting  this)  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  tree  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  has  been 
raised  from  an  underground  branch,  which  branches  fre- 
quently put  out  roots  at  their  bases,  and  that  the  old 
tree  has  been  grafted  very  low,  having  the  earth  about 
its  stem  considerably  raised  ;  or  it  may  have  sprung 
from  the  roots  of  some  of  the  layers,  of  which  there  were 
many  before  that  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  point  has  not  becR 
settled  beyond  dispute,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  long  ago. 
This  neglect  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  be  consequent  on  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  or,  if  it  has  been  proved,  the  unwil- 
lingness to  publish  the  fact.  It  thex'efore  remains 
enveloped  in  mystery,  and  will  probably  rest  so  (unless 
some  of  the  existing  suckers  prove  the  old  tree  to  have 
been  grafted)  until  a  root-sucker  is  raised  from  the  old 
stool,  which  I  think  is  practicable,  and  which  I  purposed 

attempting  had  I  remained  at  Ribstone James  Craig, 

late  Gardener  at  Ribstone  Park. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Tank-heating. — I  have  observed,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  that  an  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  the 
Chronicle  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  pottery  for  the 
construction  of  tanks  and  gutters  as  channels  for  hot 
water.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  specific  objection, 
viz.,  the  alleged  impossibility  of  avoiding  leakage.     I  am 


inclined  to  think  that  such  objections  must  have  resulted 
from  imperfection  in  the  materials  from  which  the  pot- 
tery was  prepared,  in  the  arrangement  of  it  when  made, 
or  in  the  material  used  in  connecting  and  cementing  the 
parts  together.  My  houses  and  pits,  of  which  plans  and 
particulars  are  given  at  p.  428,  1845,  are  heated  exclu- 
sively by  gutters  of  pottery  and  tanks  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial,  the  latter  having  a  brick  foundation  ;  Ihey  anssvtr 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  gardener  and  myself. 
They  have  now  been  in  constant  use  for  full  12  naontbs, 
without  any  alceration,  and  we  discover  no  leakage  in 
any  part.  I  apprehend  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
houses  is  somewhat  more  moist  than  in  tliose  in  which 
iron  is  employed.  The  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the 
foliage  and  flowers,  particularly  of  Roses  in  pots,  during 
the  whole  of  last  winter,  was  remarkable.  The  plants 
expressed  iheir  enjoyment  very  unequivocally.  The 
Pine  plants  in  the  pits  have  afforded  similar  evidence  of 
enjoyment  throughout  the  seasou,  bearing  a  fine  dark- 
green  foliage,  without  a  tinted  leaf  to  be  seen.  My  ex- 
perience, therefore,  induces  me  strongly  to  recommend 
the  article,  as  by  far  the  most  economical  and  congenial 
to  healthy  vegetation. — Chas.  Laivrence,  Cirencester. 
[Upon  receiving  this  letter  we  applied  to  our  kind  cor- 
respondent for  information  as  to  the  cement  with  which 
the  pipes  are  jointed  ;  it  having  been  found  near  Loudon 
impracticable  to  prevent  the  joints  of  pipes  set  in  cement 
from  cracking  and  leaking.  The  following  is  his 
obliging  reply  :] — I  should  suppose  that  the  pottery  you 
have  used  and  mine  may  he  very  different  in  quality  and 
construction.  Earthen  pipes,  such  as  I  have  seen,  are 
very  porous,  and  net  above  half  an  inch  in  thickness; 
whereas,  my  gutters  are  made  of  very  tough  clay,  well 
ground,  and  are  from  l^incli  thick  and  upwards;  the  sur- 
face is  very  smooth  and  compact  for  such  an  article.  The 
man  who  set  my  work  informs  me  that  the  lime  used 
in  making  the  cement  in  which  they  were  set  is  *'  Haber- 
■worth  lime."  Of  the  name  Iknow  nothing;  but  I  believe 
the  article  is  prepared  from  burning  a  sort  of  pebble  found 
near  the  sea  instead  of  the  ordinary  limestone.  At  all  events 
I  understand  this  to  be  a  lime  well  known,  and  commonly 
employed  in  works  under  water;  it  is  said  to  set  better 
under  water  than  above.  The  lime  I  used  was  obtained 
from  Gloucester.  While  the  work  was  in  hand,  I 
thought  the  man  extremely  careless  in  not  grinding  the 
cement  in  a  pug-mill  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  I  ob- 
served indications  after  the  trowel  of  considerable 
particles  of  grit,  which  I  thought  would  he  a  source 
of  leakage  ;  but  he  was  so  confident  as  to  his  material, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  take  his  own  course,  merely 
telling  him  I  did  not  believe  the  work  would  hold  water, 
and  that  I  would  not  pay  him  till  it  did.  The  result  was 
a  considerable  leakage  in  particular  places  ;  he  put  these 
to  rights,  and  then,  at  my  desire,  put  a  thin  coat  of 
Roman  cement  over  the  whole  of  the  interior.  (?)  The 
houses  were  set  to  work  in  November,  1843,  and  have 
gone  on  to  this  lime  without  any  leakage.  Whether  this 
be  due  to  the  Roman  cement,  or  the  cement  by  which 
the  work  was  first  put  together,  I  cannot  say.  At 
the  points,  where  I  have  moveable  tops  to  steam  the 
house,  I  cannot  perceive  any  disturbance  whatever  of 
the  internal  coaling  of  Roman  cement,  which  vrould,  of 
course,  have  cracked  with  any  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  gutters.  I  should,  however,  put  my  faith  rather 
in,  the  original  cement,  if  I  were  to  go  to  work  again, 
taking  care  to  hive  it  thoroughly  reduced  by  grinding. 
My  expectation  is  that  my  work  will  stand  for  ever, 
barring  chance  accidents,  against  which  it  is  pretty  effec- 
tually protected.  Any  one  can  see  my  apparatus  who  is 
disposed  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  jaunt  by  the  Great 
Western. — Charles  Lawrence. 

-  The  Bignonla  Venusta. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Beaton,  I 
beg  to  give  my  mode  of  prolonging  the  blooming  of  this 
useful  plant.  The  situation  in  which  it  most  delights  is 
a  bark-bed,  where  the  roots  can  run  at  liberty  among  the 
tan.  The  plant  here  was  first  potted  in  a  16-3ized  pot, 
and  then  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  bark-bed,  where  Pines 
are  grown  ;  it  has  occupied  that  place  now  for  10  years, 
and  although  the  bark-bed  is  regularly  turned  every 
year,  yet  the  disturbing  of  the  roots  does  not  injure  the 
plant ;  the  roots  being  found  to  run  along  by  the  wall 
that  forms  one  side  of  the  pit,  and  the  end,  the  heat  of 
the  tan  preventing  them  from  progressing  towards  the 
centre.  The  plant  is  trained  upright  until  it  reaches  the 
top-lights  ;  it  is  then  trained  along  tlie  house,  which  is 
35  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  width,  till  it  reaches 
the  other  end,  covering  the  pathway  at  the  back  of  the 
bark-bed.  Towarda  the  end  of  December,  I  cut  the 
plant  in  to  0  or  10  feet,  when  it  remains  dormant 
throogb  the  winter,  without  a  kaf  upon  it,  although  oc- 
cupying a  warm  situation  in  a  fruiting  Pioe-stove.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  young  blitjots  in  abundance 
break  from  the  apparently  dead  wood;  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  are  selected  to  be  trained  along  the  house, 
and  these  again  produce  laterals,  about  a  foot  or  2  feet 
In  length  ;  and  at  the  end  of  eacli,  a  cluster  of  bloBKom- 
buds  is  formed.  On  the  production  of  thoae  lateral 
shoots  dcpendft  the  free  blooming  of  the  plant,  to  encuu- 
roge  fthich,  a  damp  atmosphere  is  kept  by  pouring  water 
over  the  pbthnajs,  end  by  frequently  nyriuging  the  plant. 
All  superfluous  shoots  are  fetopped  ;  and  it  iu  necessary  to 
pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this,  for  an  over-abun- 
dance of  shoots  would  soon  be  produced  that  would  form 
a  complete  thicket.  The  plant  here  commences  flower- 
ing about  the  beginning  of  September  ;  it  is  now  in  full 
flower  from  one  end  of  thf:  house  to  tlic  other,  and  has 
an  exceedingly  gay  Jijtpearance. — James  Brown,  Gar- 
dener to  Lord  Snulhnmpton,  Whi'tlehury  Lodtjc. 

The  Col'len  I'ippin I  am  glud  to  revert  to  this  fa- 

TOnrite  fruit  again,  becuuHe  I  consider  it  too  important 
to  be  dijiposed  of  so  lighlly  as  *' Uii»lforden«i«"  would 
hate  us.  Mr.  Knight  preferred  the  Ccrnisli  Gilliilowcr 
to  all  other  Apples  ;  1  prefer  the  Golden  Pippin,  atid  so 
do  many  others  ;  on  Ibis  account  its  degeneracy  is  surely 
worth  investiguting.  I  am  willing  to  defrr  largely  to  so 
great  an  atuhority  as  Mr,  Knight,  but  with  huch  proofs 
M  are  now  recorded,  his  doctrine  may  at  least   be  con- 


sidered questionable,  if  not  entirely  fallacious.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  originating  similar  or  better 
kinds;  but  with  the  hundred  and  one  attempts  to  accom- 
plish this,  what  is  the  result  ?  Who  in  our  time  has 
succeeded  in  producing  an  Apple  equal  to  the  Golden 
Pippin  }  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  wiser  to  bear  the  ills 
we  have,  and  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  retain  this  va- 
luable Apple  during,  at  least,  our  time.  That  it  grows 
vigorously  and  produces  fine  crops  of  fruit,  at  Hewel  in 
Worcestershire,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the  selfsame  kind 
of  Apple  also,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Falconer,  has  for  20 
years  done  the  same  thing,  and  in  neither  of  these  in- 
stances has  the  least  sign  of  constitutional  debility 
shown  itself.  Mr.  Knight,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  May  3d,  1831,  hinted 
at  the  probability  of  retarding  the  deterioration  of  valuable 
varieties  of  fruits.  If,  without  Divine  intervention,  a  man 
could  stop  the  sun  in  his  course  for  one  hour,  why  not 
for  a  thousand  ?  Mr.  Falconer  has  at  least  shown  that 
he  has  successfully  done  it  with  the  Golden  Pippin;  so 
has  Mr.  Markham,  and  I  dare  say  many  others  ;  and 
with  such  authority  I  leave  the  subject  for  the  present. 
—R.G. 

Birch  Coppices. — I  have  planted  Birch  rather  exten- 
sively, and  in  various  soils,  but  more  for  cover  than 
from  any  hope  of  its  ever  growing  into  anything  better 
than  bavin  wood.  I  cut  generally  six  or  seven  years 
after  planting,  and  I  invariably  find  that  a  great  number 
of  the  stools  die  in  consequence.  I  have  cut  the  tree 
partly  through  and  layered  it,  and  I  generally  find  the 
same  effect  produced.  If  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  have  the  kindness  to  point  out  the  cause,  they  will 
confer  a  favour  upon — Romseyoniensis. 

Hybrid  Melons. — In  answer  to  "Querist"  (p.  782,) 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Melon 
called  Pitt's  Improved  Egyptian  Greenfleshed ;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  wrong  named  :  instead  of  being  called 
the  Improved  Egyptian  Greenfleshed,  it  should  be  named 
the  Unimproved,  or  the  Egyptian  Greenfleshed  Melon 
Ruined.  The  true  old  Egyptian  Greenfleshed,  when 
well  grown,  is  far  better  than  this  is  in  flavour,  but  not 
in  size  ;  but  of  what  use  is  size  without  flavour?  Pitt's 
improved  might  certainly  be  useful  for  decorating  the 
dessert  table,  but  it  must  not  be  tasted,  or  it  will  at  once 
be  condemned.  About  four  years  ago  six  plants  of  this 
hybrid  Melon  were  given  to  me  by  a  friend.  I  planted 
them  in  a  three-light  box,  two  plants  under  each  light, 
where  they  grew  rapidly,  producing  fruit  almost  at  each 
joint;  they  set,  swelled,  and  ripened  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
mucii  larger  than  those  of  the  old  Egyptian  Green- 
fleshed Melons.  Some  of  them  weighed  as  much  as 
4  and  5  lbs.,  although  my  frames  were  far  too  narrow  for 
the  rambling  growth  of  the  plant.  I  sent  one  into  the 
house  for  dessert,  which  was  used,  and  the  remainder 
were  sent  as  presents,  as  they  ripened,  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  family.  To  my  great  disappointment, 
however,  not  one  single  fruit  was  approved  of  by  any  one 
who  tasted  them.  My  own  opinion  ie,  that  this  hybrid 
is  tasteless  ;  the  flesh  is  neither  green  nor  wliite.  Some 
gardener  may  perhaps  say  that  I  did  not  give  it  a  fair 
trial  or  good  treatment ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  in 
the  same  season  in  which  I  grew  this  hybrid  I  grew  18 
lighis  of  a  good  Persian  varietty  or>  tlie  same  Melon 
ground,  and  with  the  same  treatment,  the  same  soil,  &c.  : 
the  latter  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  tasted 
them.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  cultivation  that 
this  hybrid  lost  its  flavour.  Last  season  I  was  deter- 
mined to  give  it  another  trial.  I  giew  six  plants  in  a 
three-light  box,  two  plants  under  each  light  as  before; 
and  in  this  instance  I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it 
another  fair  trial,  as  the  frames  (newly  made)  were 
7  feet  in  breadth,  2^  feet  in  depth  in  the  back,  and  2  feet 
in  depth  in  front.  This  I  considered  ample  spsce  for 
the  rambling  habits  of  the  Melon.  They  grew  with 
rapidity,  bearing  fruit  much  larger  than  before.  I  sent 
one  to  table,  which  was  not  approved  of;  others  were 
sent  as  presents,  as  they  ripened  ;  but  none  of  them  gave 
satisfaction.  All  other  true  sorts  which  were  grown  on 
the  same  ground,  and  with  the  same  treatment,  gave 
great  satisfaction ;  therefore  I  consider  this  quite  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  person  that  this  hybrid,  as  well  as 
many  others,  is  quite  usclesB. —  Wm.  McDonald,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.- — [This  is  but  an  unprofitable  dispute. 
No  doubt  many  hybrid  Melons  are  worthless;  but  how 
can  we  say  that  they  are  all  bad  when,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  half  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation 
are  cross-brtd  .•'  No  doubt  bad  crosses  will  produce  bad 
Melons,  and  good  crosses  good  ones.  Would  a  cross 
between  the  sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan  and  the  Beechwooil 
be  worthiest).''  Wc  suspect  that  it  would  be  very  much 
the  contrary.] 

Colour  of  Leaves  affected  by  Soil. — Most  manures 
seem  to  deepen  the  green  of  the  leaf.  But  there  are 
some  Picotees  and  Carnations  that  generally  have  a 
sickly  hue,  and  however  well  and  carefully  they  may  be 
layered,  they  are  apt  to  rot,  very  often  not  until  the  fol- 
lowin;,'  year,  when  ihcy  are  in  bloom  ;  they  will  then  die 
suddenly.  Piping  aecmK  the  only  euro  way  of  propa- 
gsting  them.  It  is  said  that  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  have 
ihe  effect  of  hardening  phinlH.  Would  it  answer  to  apply 
them  in  this  instance,  and  if  ho,  in  what  manner?  Ilurn- 
phrtjb's  Compound  is  naid  to  harden.  Nitrate  of  soda 
muwt  bo  applied  in  mucli  nrnallcr  quantities  th/in  Hum- 
phreys's Compound,  but  how  mucli  may  ho  safely  given 
1  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of 
water. — G. 

I'utalocu.—  l  observe,  with  some  surprise,  your  re- 
marks on  Mr.  (irey's  experiincntn  on  tlic  planting  of 
Potatoes  in  autumn.     You  appear  to  think  it  quite  nccia- 


Burythat  the  sets  should  be  covered  so  deep  that  they 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  frost  ;  this  is  a  very  unneces- 
sary precaution.  Provided  Potatoes  are  in  dry  soil,  and 
completely  covered  by  it,  they  will  not  be  injured  by 
tlie  most  severe  frost — that  is,  supposing  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  until  they  are  completely 
thawed  again.  Hundreds  of  Potatoes  are  left  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter,  many  of  them  not  more  than  aa 
inch  deep,  and  yet,  when  they  are  turned  up  in  the 
spring,  they  are  as  sound  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a 
cellar.  If  you  doubt  this,  it  is  easy  to  test  its  truth, 
by  covering  up  Potatoes  now  in  the  soil  of  a  dry  garden, 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  taking  care  that  the  light 
Is  thoroughly  excluded,  and  take  them  up  in  the  spring, 
when  the  frosts  are  over,  and  you  will  see  that  what  I 
have  stated  is  correct.  On  reading  the  article  again,  I 
observe  you  suggest  the  probability  of  Potatoes  bearing 
frost  when  covered.  As  you  solicit  information  about 
Potatoes,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  saved  -ets  from  thei 
Lemon  Kidneys  grown  in  my  own  garden  for  the  last 
dozen  years,  and  they  neither  curl  nor  rot,  which  T  attri- 
bute to  their  being  left  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  sua 
until  they  become  quite  green,  which  appears  to  give  soi 
much  excitability  to  them  as  not  only  to  prevent  rotting, 
but:  also  to  make  the  crop  earlier  the  succeeding  year.^ 
T.  G.  [Since  our  correspondent's  experience  tells  him 
that  Potatoes  are  not  affected  by  frost,  if  in  the  dark,  we 
can  only  express  our  satisfaction  at  finding  it  agree  with 
our  qualified  avpectalions.  We  should  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  risk  a  crop  buried  but  an  inch  deep  in  any  land 
that  we  know  of.] 

Collecting  Leaves. — In  tlie  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
last  week  "  W.  P.  A."  recommends  leaves  to  be  drawn 
into  ridges  in  the  back  part  of  the  shrubberies,  and  there 
to  lay  and  rot,  if  they  are  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
This  I  look  at  as  being  a  very  disorderly  plan.  Where 
do  we  see  the  shrubberies  so  thick  as  to  hide  those  leaves 
for  the  twelvemoiith  round  from  the  eye  of  our  employers? 
If  my  master  were  to  pass  by  leaves  behind  his  shrub- 
beries without  noticing  them,  I  should  begin  to  think 
that,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  he  would  also  pass 
them  by  in  front  of  the  shrubberies  wiihout  notice.  It 
is  well  known  that  leaves,  whew  rotted  in  a  proper  place, 
and  dug  into  the  ground  before  planting  shrubs,  are  of 
very  great  assistance  to  the  shrubs  ;  but  to  scatter  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  no  use ;  the  spring 
months  would  dry  them  to  a  powder,  and  they  would, 
comparatively  speakirg,  be  diiven  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  I  regard  the  advice  of  putting  them  in  a  fresh 
state  into  holes  intended  for  American  plants,  as  more 
likely  to  mislead  than  to  advance  any  inexperienced 
person.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  plants  put 
in  in  such  a  way,  after  a  summer  like  the  past?  Water 
would  have  been  of  no  use  in  a  hole  filled  with  leaves  at 
the  bottom.  And,  in  the  case  of  snow  with  strong  wind 
coming  soon  after  the  plants  were  planted,  I  should  expect 
(0  see  their  roots  turned  up  to  the  weather,  particularly 
if  theywere  large  plants.  Until  such  time  as  "  W.  P.A." 
can  prove  the  good  resulting  from  such  a  practice,  the 
advice  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  one,  except  to  those  who 
v.ish  to  try  it  as  an  expsrimont — M.  D.  [We  insert 
this  letter  at  the  express  request  of  the  writer  ;  hut  in 
doing  so,  we  must  add,  that  we  entirely  disagree  with 
some  of  his  opinions.] 

The  Peregrine  Falcon. — I  have  a  living  specimen  of 
this  noble  bird  of  prey,  which  came  into  my  possession 
about  six  days  ago  ;  he  is  quite  docile  ;  takes  food  from 
the  fingers ;  and  apparently  might  be  trained  to  fly  at 
other  birds  with  very  little  trouble.  He  was  taken  oa 
the  27th  of  last  montii,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Worm- 
wood Scrubs,  by  a  London  bird-catcher.  He  is  a  male 
in  two  years'  plumage  ;  and  I  can  only  add,  that  all  I 
have  read  conceriiing  the  habits  of  this  noted  bird  is  veri- 
fied in  this  one,  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  judg- 
ing.—JoAn  Milton. 

IVilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  Gra/je.— With  reference 
to  this  Grape  I  am  enabled,  from  my  experience  at 
M^elbeck,  to  state  that  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  Mearns  suspects, 
identical  with  the  Welbeck  Black  Tripoli.  Judging  from 
appearance  I  for  a  long  time  after  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  considered  it  the  Tripoli,  but  on  tasting  it  I 
was  soon  convinced  of  my  error.  Wilmoi'a  Black  Ham- 
burgh, in  point  of  flavour,  is  inferior  to  the  common 
Hamburgh,  while  the  Welbeck  Black  Tripoli  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  variety.  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  is 
a  very  desirable  variety,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
late  Vinery  in  tlie  country,  as  it  keeps  better  than  most 
varieties;  but  the  Welbeck  Black  Tripoli  has  no  equal 
among  black  Grapes  that  I  am  aware  of.  Tliis  variety 
is  not  known  in  the  London  trade. —  W.  P.  Ayres, 
Brookla7ids,  Blaohhcath  Park, 

Shanking  of  Grapes.— At  p.  749,  an  "Amateur" 
complains  that  his  Vines  grew  the  first  year  with 
great  vigour,  and  in  the  second  year  produced  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  most  of  whicli  shanked 
off.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  I  am  confident 
tliat  the  late  venerable  President  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety would  not  have  sanctioned  the  cropping  of  the  Vines 
in  the  second  year  after  planting,  when  he  approved  of 
the  jilan  for  Ilio  borders.  Surely  the  considerable  quan- 
lily  of  fruit  which  was  left  on  those  Vines  to  ripen,  would 
demand  more  secreted  matter  for  Iheir  maturation  than 
I  he  leaves  were  able  to  store  up  in  the  system  of  the 
plants,  under  the  moat  favourable  influences  that  possibly 
could  be.  An"  Amateur"  observes  further,  that  in  the 
previous  sumnnir  many  of  the  largest  Vitie-lcavL's  damped 
off  and  fell,  having  rottid  near  the  base  of  tlie  footstalks. 
To  this  I  should  say,  that  the  larger  the  leaf,  the  greater 
the  lurfaco  exposed  to  light  and  heat;  consequently,  it 
would   perspire   more  than  a  leaf  of  less  size,  and  part 
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■with  a  greaicr  quaauty  of  tiuid  than  the  routs  could 
transmit  to  ir,  on  account  of  the  leaves  beiog  in  a  warmer 
medium  than  the  roots.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  "Theory  of 
Horticulture,"  pages  50  and  85.  But  the  disease  origi- 
nates from  more  causes  than  one,  viz.: — The  principal 
cause  is  tlis  roots  ofVines  being  in  a  medium  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  produced  either  by  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil  occupied  by  the  roots,  which 
prevents  its  being  heated  by  solar  influence  until 
this  water  is  evaporated — the  effect  of  which  is  to 
lower  the  amount  of  warmth  in  the  soil  ;  or  from 
the  border  being  shaded,  by  plants  or  otherwise. 
From  the  plants  not  being  preserved  in  a  sufficiently 
healtby  stale  to  decompose,  or  assimilatCj  the  whole  of 
the  aqueous  lUbtter  taken  up  by  the  roots,  to  mature 
their  wood  perfectly,  and  to  be  able  to  store  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  plants  a  sufficient  amount  of  secreted 
matter  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  quantity  of 
fruit  left  on  them  to  ripen.  Over  excitement.  By 
this  is  meant  a  too  high  night  temperature  ;  and  also  a 
high  temperature  in  dull  weather,  when  the  leaves  are 
unable  to  perform  their  functions  in  the  absence  of  solar 
lightj  at  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  a  too  high 
degree  of  firii-heat ;  and  at  no  time  does  this  treatment 
act  more  tlelcteriously  than  when  Grapes  are  undergoing 
the  ripening  process.  One  of  the  first  gardeners  in 
England  says,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  conjec- 
tures and  coiillieting  opinions  respecting  shanking,  its  un- 
doubted cause  is  at  the  roots,  originating  from  a  cold  or 
retentive  soil,  or  from  imperfect  drainage,  or  from  the 
Vines  havin;;  been  planted  too  deep.  To  oae  or  other  of 
the  above  fiults,  every  case  of  shanking  I  have  ex- 
perienced was  attributable.  I  have  a  large  house  having 
a  thoroughly  drained  and  shallow  border,  in  which  there 
is  no  shanking  ;  while  Vines  planted  in  an  old  border, 
and  having  Uieir  roots  deep,  are  shanked  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  whole  of  the  Vines 
are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  and  the  same  in- 
ternal treuttrent. —  G.  G.  Waison,  Vicarage,  Norton. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  SocieUj. — I  am  afraid  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  "Whiting,  relative  to  this  Society,  are  too 
true ;  and  Lhci  e  is  another  item  in  the  management  which 
appears  to  be  wrong,  and  one  which  I  know  is  doing  the 
Society  con.'^ideruble  injury.  I  allude  to  the  extravagant 
charge  o^ Jifieeu  shillings  each  for  the  Annual  Dinner, 
a  sum  considerably  higher  than  the  majority  of  gardeners 
can  afford  for  one  night's  entertainment.  Last  January 
I  had  engaged  to  meet  several  friends  at  the  dinner,  five 
of  which  v^uuld  have  joined  the  Society,  but  when  the 
price  of  the  Ticliets  was  announced,  they  declined  the 
invitation.  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Noble),  stating 
the  fact,  and  giving  my  reasons  for  not  attending,  and 
solicited  him  to  read  the  letter  to  the  company,  but  he 
declined  to  do  so.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a 
note  from  liim  staling  that  he  did  not  conceive  my  letter 
related  to  the  meeting,  and  that  "  he  did  not  see  how  a 
dinner,  with  an  unlimitedquantity  of  wine,  could  be  got  up 
forlessthan  15s."  An  unlimited  quantity  of  wine  !  What, 
in,  the  name  of  conscience,  do  gardeners  want  with  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  wine  ?  If  wine-bibbers  like  to 
drink  thrir  half-dozen  bottles,  let  them  pay  for  it  ;  but 
SlO  not  tax  the  man  who  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
pint,  because  his  neighbour  likes  to  drink  ten  pints. 
A  member  of  the  Committee  told  me  if  the  dinner- tickets 
■were  lower,  gentlemen  would  not  attend,  and  therefore 
the  Society  v.  ould  lose  their  donations.  This  maybe  all 
Tery  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Am  I  to  suppose  a  gen- 
tleman disposed  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 
would  absent  himself  from  the  dinner,  merely  because 
the  price  was  not  such  as  to  exclude  gardeners  ?  No : 
that  benevolent  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor  and  indigent  of  our  class 
would  forbid  that  they  should  refuse  to  meet  the  hale 
and  hearty  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  If,  however,  the 
Committte  think  otherwise,  let  them  provide  two  tables, 
one  for  the  patrons,  and  the  other  for  the  patronised  ; 
but,  at  any  i  ate,  let  the  **  poor  gardener ' '  have  a  chance 
of  dining  without  expending  the  whole  of  his  week's 
earnings.  I  throw  these  hints  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee,  believing  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  infiuenctd  by  a  puMic  notice  than  by  any  private 
recommeiidiUion.  —  William  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands, 
£Why  have  a  dinner  at  all  ?  It  would  be  much  wiser  in 
those  who  can  afford  to  throw  away  their  money  upon  a 
bad  tavern  dinner  to  give  that  money  to  the  charity. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  absurd  than  the  English 
practice  of  persuading  people  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a 
dinner,  in  order  to  obtain  another  guinea  for  the  charity 
after  dinner.] 

^reu'i^^.— I  cannot  agree  with  "  Sandfordenstone/' 
that  good  beer  can  be  made  without  boiling  the  wort ;  it 
may  answer  for  present  use,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
wholesonje  or  clear.  In  order  to  make  good  pellucid 
beer,  take  one  barrel  and  a  quarter  of  liquid  from  six 
bushels  of  malt ;  steep  the  Hops  in  boiling  water  for 
three  hours,  then  throw  it  into  the  boiler  with  the  whole 
of  the  wort,  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours  (with  the  cover 
on,  or  it  will  waste  and  lose  its  strength);  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  coolers;  when  cold  enough 
add  yeast;  in  16  or  18  hours  afterwards  turn  it  into  casks, 
and  keep  filling  them  up  well  for  a  (tTT  days.  I  often 
brewed  the  above  quantity  three  times  a  week  during 
summer,  and  occasionally  omitted  boiling  it  properly, 
and  consequently  I  had  it  thick  and  poor. — A  Farmer^s 
Daughter. 

Hints  for  JVitrseri/men.-^I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  nurserymen  to  the  following  suggestion,  because  I 
think  that  some  plan  resembling  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  propose  might,  if  adopted,  be  profitable  alike  to 
both  buyer  and  seller.     What  I  would  recommend  then 


is,  that  some  ot  our  nurserymen  would  now  and  then 
publish  a  short  list  of  ornamental  plants,  with  prices, 
subjoining  an  enticing  little  P.S.  to  this  eflect, — that  all 
purchasers  (say)  to  the  amount  of  21s.,  selecting  their 
plants  from  the  above  list,  and  paying  ready  money  for 
the  same,  should   be  entitled,   as  a  bonus,  to  additional 

plants  to  the  value  of to  be  selected  either  from  the 

same,  or  from  a  second  list  of  plants,  which  might  fairly 
consist  of  such  articles  only  as  the  owner  had  a  super- 
fluity of. — Screiu, 

ChrysanUiemums. — The  cause  of  these  flowering  so 
late  in  the  season  is  owing  to  their  growth  not  being 
accelerated  early  enough.  Let  firm  cuttings  be  put  in, 
in  October  or  November  ;  this  will  cause  the  plants  to 
develop  flower-buds  a  month  earlier  in  the  succeeding 
autumn.  Put  cuttings  singly  into  small  pots,  and  keep 
them  in  these  until  March  ;  then  shift  them  into  pots, 
larger  and  larger  as  tliey  advance  in  growth.  Place 
them  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  and  keep  them  growing  iii 
the  frame  until  May  ;  when  about  1  foot  liigh,  stop 
them,  which  will  cause  every  bud  to  push.  Retain  five 
or  six  shoots,  and  rub  all  the  others  off  as  they  appear*. 
Place  them  on  a  sunny  border,  about  a  foot  apart  every 
way,  and  never  allow  them  to  want  water  in  the  hot 
weather.  Keep  on  shifting,  using  loam  and  dung,  until 
they  are  in  24-sixed  pots.  When  they  begin  to  show 
flower-buds,  stimulate  them  by  using  guano  or  other 
liquid  manure,  which  will  make  them  produce  flowers 
early.  This  is  of  great  consequence,  if  they  are  wanted 
to  bloom  out  of  doors.  To  have  them  in  perfection,  when 
in  flower,  remove  them  to  an  airy  greenhouse,  as  no  plant 
suffers  so  much  from  confinement,  where  they  speedily 
lose  the  leaves,  and  run  up  to  naked,  unsightly  stems,; 
destitute  of  foliage.  By  attending  to  these  directions,; 
fine  dwarf-plants  will  be  produced,  clothed  with  rich  dark-? 
green  leaves  and  large  flowers. — J.  R.  \ 

Chrysanthe7nuins. — With  respect  to  "C.  P.'s"  Chry^- 
santhemums  (p.  752).  I  think  he  will  find  that  his  border- 
is  too  rich  for  such  varieties.  All  the  light  kinds  are  ob-i 
tained  by  getting  rid  of  colour,  to  which  the  plants,  when' 
grown  too  luxuriantly,  have  a  tendency  to  return. — 
Cory  Ins. 

Miscellaneous. — Caledonia,  in  reference  to  the  para- 
graph by  "  J.  R,,"  p.  765,  observes  that  the  Almond 
(Amygdalus  communis)  bears  profusely,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  at  tlie  distance  of  700  miles  north  from  London. 
The  Mulberry,  too,  he  says,  matures  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit  at  the  same  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
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Dec.  3. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.  in  the  Chair.  At 
this  Meeting,among  PLANTS,p8rhnps  the  greatest  novelty 
was  a  small  specimen  of  a  stove  plant  from  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-apple-place,  named  Hesemasandra  au- 
rantiaca,  but  appearing  to  be  an  Aphelandra  of  some 
sort,  with  most  beautiful  orange  and  yellow  blossoms.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  received  from  the  Continent  about 
two  years  ago,  from  Mr.  Makoy;  this  was  probably  the 
first  time  of  its  flowering  in  this  country.  If,  as  is  pro- 
bable, it  can  be  grown  to  the  same  size,  and  brought  to 
the  same  state  of  perfection  to  which  A.  cristata  often  is, 
it  will  prove  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  our 
autumn-flowering  stove  plants.  A  large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder, 
Esq.,  was  a  handsome  plant  of  the  old  Phaius  grandi- 
folius,  in  fine  bloom  ;  also  Zygopetalum  rostratum, 
Brassia  Wrayte,  and  a  good  plant  of  Dendrobium  Pie- 
rardii.  A  Banksian  Medal-  was  awarded  for  the  ti70 
last-named  plants. — Messrs  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
sent  two  new  sorts  of  Tropfeolum ;  one,  a  yellow  flowering 
variety,  was  not  named;  the  other,  a  scarlet,  was  named 
Lobbianuro,  in  honour  of  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  who 
sent  it  from  Peru  ;  it  had  on  it  one  fully-expanded 
bloom,  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet,  and,  judging  from  its 
numerous  flower-buds,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being 
a  free  bloomer.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  it. 
— From  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  was  a  plant  of  Cyno- 
glossum  coelestinum,  and  two  seedling  Corrgeas,  one 
with  rose-coloured  blossoms,  the  other  with  pale-green 
flowers. — From  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Oakfield,  was  a  cut  spe- 
cimen of  the  scarce  Epidendrum  rhizophorum,  a  species 
resembling  E.  elongatum,  and  remarkable  for  its  gay 
bright  orange  blossoms. — Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H.  Berens, 
Esq.,  sent  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  Cymbidium 
sinense,  which,  being  very  fragrant,  is  exceedingly  suit- 
able for  placing  in  sitting-rooms. — From  Mr.  Tant,  gr. 
to  E.  Johnston,  Esq.,  was  a  box  containing  14  beautiful 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to 
J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  sent  a  cut  specimen  of  Habrothamnus 
elegans,  or  purpureus,  with  pale  violet  blossoms. — Of 
Fruit,  there  were  two  Pine-apples  from  Mr.  Sheeres,  gr. 
at  Bohun  Lodge,  East  Barnet ;  one,  an  Enville,  weighed 
6  lbs.,  and  measured  181  inches  in  circumference,  and 
1  foot  in  length;  the  number  of  pips  in  height  was  15. 
The  other  was  a  Queen,  weighing  4  lbs.  loz.  and  measur- 
ing IG  inches  in  circumference  and  8^  inches  in  length; 
the  number  of  pips  in  height  was  9.  These  were  both 
handsome  fruit. — G.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch, 
showed  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in 
excellent  condition,  the  berries  being  qui^e  plump,  with 
a  firm  juicy  flesh.  They  had  been  grown,  as  has  been 
formerly  mentioned,  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat, except 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  when  slight  fires  are  put  on 
through  the  day,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up 
damp,  which  it  is  well  known  would  soon  destroy  ripe 
Grapes  at  this  season.  Air  is,  however,  given  both  at 
back  and  front  of  the  house  while  the  fire  is  in  operation, 
and  when  the  house  is  ehut  up  at  night  the  fire  is  with- 


drawn. Mr  Crawshay  stated  that  he  has  now  40Q 
bunches  in  a  vinery  of  the  ordinary  size,  in  equally  good' 
condition  with  those  exhibited. — ^From  J.  Moorman^. 
Esq.,  was  a  collection  of  Pears,  consisting  of  fine  speci- 
mens of  Marie  Louise,  in  excellent  condition ;  Eyewood  ; 
Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc,  a  Flemish  variety  of  modem 
introduction ;  and  Beurre  Diel,  the  latter  very  fine. 
— Good  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Errington,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.— 
Mr.Cockburn,gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Kenwood,  sent 
fine  large  roots  of  Oxalis  Deppei.  This,  although  not 
equal  to  the  Potato,  is  a  very  useful  variety  of  vegetable, 
ranking  with  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Scorzonera,  and  such 
like  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season 
we  have  had  for  tap-roots,  such  as  this  is,  those  ex- 
hibited were  excellent  specimens,  and  showed  to  what 
perfection  the  root  may  be  brought  when  properly  culti- 
vated.— Among  miscellaneous  objects  were  two  Slate 
Pots,  from  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  who  has  in  this  in- 
stance improved  these  excellent  contrivances,  by  putting 
a  rim  similar  to  that  of  the  common  garden-pot,  round 
the  top,  by  which  they  not  only  look  neater,  but  may  be 
lifted  with  much  greater  ease. — From  the  garden  of  the 
Society  was  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  which, 
although  well-grown  plants,  were  not  in  fine  bloom,  owing 
to  their  having  been  placed  in  the  conservatory  too  early  ; 
and  not  having  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  light  there,  the 
plants  grew  rapidly  after  they  were  introduced  into  the 
house,  became  drawn,  and  were  consequently  unable  to 
fully  expand  their  flowers.  Four  of  the  plants  exhibited, 
had  been  watered  with  Potter's  concentrated  liquid  guano, 
which  was  given  to  them  at  three  different  times,  viz.  on 
the  1st  of  August,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  lOthof  September :  it  was  applied  to  them  in  the  water 
with  which  they  were  watered,at  the  rate  of  4  table-spoonfuls 
to  3  gallons  of  water.  Other  four  plants  in  the  same 
group  were  watered  with  guano-water  at  the  period  above 
mentioned  ;  the  liquid  was  mixed  at  the  rate  of  2  oz. 
of  guano  to  3  gallons  of  water  ;  and,  finally,  seven 
other  plants  received  manure-water  once  a  week,  from 
the  1st  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October.  In 
other  respects,  the  whole  received  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  regards  soil,  &c.  ;  they  all  grew  very  much 
alike ;  indeed,  so  little  difference  existed  among  the 
plants  in  general,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have 
said  which  was  the  best  among  them. — Of  fruit  from  the 
gardens  there  were,  among  Appiee,  Tower  of  Glammis — 
a  sound  keeping,  excellent  kitchen  Apple ;  Padley's 
Pippin,  resembling  the  Golden  Harvey,  very  hardy  and 
exceedingly  useful  for  all  purposes  of  the  table  ;  Beach- 
amwell  ;  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  Reiuette  du  Canada ;  and 
Pomme  Royale :  the  hitter  being  a  sort  of  Russet,  is  a 
good  keeper. — Among  Pears  were  Broom  Park,  a  hardy- 
variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  which  has  proved  to  be 
good  when  grown  as  a  standard  ;  Passe  Colmar  ;  Glout 
Morceau ;  Beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  Knight's  Monarch, 
which  maintains  its  good  character  ;  and  Winter  Nelie, 
a  variety  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  colle-.tion, 
on  account  of  its  excellence.  Many  Pears,  generally 
good,  are  not  always  so  in  all  seasons,  but  this  variety  is 
invariably  excellent.  Fluctuations  of  the  season  do  not 
affect  its  quality,  which  is  a  consideration  worth  atten- 
tion by  Pear-growers. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  3. — Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.     A 
species  of  Triton  caught  at  Putney  was  exhibited. — Mr. 
Hogg  presented  to  the  museum  a  new  form  of  a  Cheno- 

podiaceous   plant A  Paper  was  read  from  Mr^Main,   *» 

A.L.S.,  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  in  which  the  author 
endeavoured  to  state  his  own  views  in  opposition  to  those 
generally  received  by  vegetable  physiologists.  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  ho  proof  of  the  ordinarily  received 
notion  of  the  descent  of  the  sap  ;  that  the  tissues  were 
nourished  by,  but  not  formed  or  developed  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  sap  ;  that  the  tissues  of  the  tree  were  in- 
finitely extensible,  and  formed  by  a  vital  process  out  of 
the  cambium,  which  he  called  theindusium  or  vital  mem- 
brane, and  which  was  the  only  true  source  of  all  veget- 
able tissue.  The  cambium  is  not  formed  by  the  leaves/cr 
any  other  agent,  but  by  itself.  The  true  function  of  the 
leaves  is  to  draw  up  the  sap  into  the  tree,  which  they 
effect  by  the  transpiration  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  aap 
through  their  tissues. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  2. — Geo.  Newport,  Esq.,.  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Des  Vignea  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the 
Coccinella  lineata,  of  Fabricius,  now  known  as  a  variety 
of  C.  ocellata,  which  was  taken  in  Great  Britain. — Mr. 
Pelerin  exhibited  the  larvae,  supposed  to  be  of  a  species 
of  Hepialus,  from  New  Zealand,  from  which  protruded  a> 
fungus  5  or  6  inches  in  length Mr.  Bond  also  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  of  the  larvae  of  the  Drinker  Moth, 
which  was  covered  with  a  plant  of  fungoid  character,  and 
closely  resembUng  the  Muscardine,which  attacks  the  Silk- 
worm.— Mr.  Weaver  exhibited  the  cases  of  the  Porrec- 
taria  vibicipinella,  which  were  of  a  horny  consistence^ 
and  in  form  resembled  the  shell  of  a  denlalium. — Mr. 
Westerman  exhibited  a  new  species  of  Carabus,  from 
Guinea. — Mr.  Westwood  also  exhibited  drawings  of  two 
new  species  of  the  same  genus. — Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a 
collection  of  insects  from  New  Holland,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Hymenoptera  and  Neuroptera. — Mr.  MiUoa 
brought  down  to  the  Society  some  larvse  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  crop  of  a  pheasant,  and  which  belonged 
to  a  species  ofTipula.  The  larvae  were  alive  when  the 
bird  was  opened  ;  and,  on  being  counted,  numbered  852* 
Mr.  Spence  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  fact,  as 
the  larvse  of  the  species  of  Tipula  were  very  destructive 
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'to  the  roots  of  various  Grasses. — Mr.  Saunders  e.vhibiteU 
a  Dragou-fly,  which  had  beeu  caught  at  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  600  miles  from  land.  The  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  insect  flying  so  far  from  land  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  President,  Messrs.  Spence,  llarshall,  mid 
Yarrell,  .  and  the  conclusion  ariived  at  was,  that 
this  insect  had  driven  from  the  shore  by  the  winds. — 
Mr.  Saunders  slated  he  had  often  seen  Dragon-flies  at 
sea,  above  100  miles  from  the  land. — Mr.  Westwood  ex- 
hibited two  rare  iusects  from  the  coileo;ion  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  one  a  Grasshopper  (Megalonyx  ensiiVr), 
from  Sumatra,  remarkable  for  Uie  length  of  its  ovipositor  ; 
the  other  a  species  of  Moth,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Coronis,  remarkable  for  its  gay  plumage  and  the  form  of 
its  wing!!,  and  forming  a  link  between  the  two  great 
families  of  Lepidoptera. — Drawings  were  exhibited  from 
Captain  Boys,  of  India,  of  a  species  of  Cimes,  with  its 
larva,  which  was  covered  with  spines.  It  was  found  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Ocymum  gratissimum.  A  species  of 
Coleoptera,  approaching  the  form  of  Ips,  was  exhibited 
also  from  Captain  Boys. — A  paper  was  read  from  W. 
Stephenson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  on  the  Eniomology  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Coleoptera  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and 
their  larvse  assist  much  in  the  destruction  of  the  hard 
wood  of  the  numerous  forest  irees.  No  Buprestidre  had 
been  observed.  Tiie  larva  of  a  Hepialus  was  found  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  in  gardens.  An  account  was  given 
of  a  formidable  insect,  allied  to  Gryllus,  which  lived 
chiefly  in  decajed  trees,  and  was  carnivorous,  and  which 
inflicted  severe  wounds  upon  those  who  interfered 
with  it. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

'  Ji^orfolk  and  Noyu:ich  Horticultural  Society,  Nov.  27.— This 
was  the  annual  Show,  which  was  better  attended  than  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  upon  any  former  occasion.  The  Chry- 
sauthetnums  were  verj-  creditable,  and  presented  many  beau- 
tiful varieties, inc'udiii^  Grand  Napoleon,  Vesta,  Empress,  De- 
fiance, Uniqtie,  Queen,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Bellexhibited 
the  follcvfins '-  —  C/iii/sarit/temums,  32  varieties:  Marechal  dc 
Creqai.  sanguineura.  Itobale,  Malviua,  mirabile.  Bijou,  insigne, 
I*onis-P.'ilippe,  Marie  Antoinette,  Conqueror,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, Theresa,  Luxurie,  Hero,  Unique,  Vesta,  sulphurea.  In- 
curved Pink,  Memnori,  Casimir  Perrier,  Ivanhoe,  Empress. 
Adventurer,  Defiance,  Grand  Napoleon,  Phillis,  Colonel 
Combes,  jierst'iciium,  Marchioness  de  Montcbello,  Achmet 
Eey,  Surprise,  and  Phidias.  Ericas:  Linnreoides,  hyemalis, 
caffra,  arbuscula,  and  pyramidalis.  Miscellaneous  Plujils: 
Epacriseraiidiflora,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Gesnera  loogiflora,  Les- 
cheiiauUiaformosa,  Cactus  truncatus,  Cypripedium  insigne,and 
Ipumop-i'S  picta.  Members'  Flowers— Chri/s'int/ie7nums,  best 
21:  Uev.  J.  Burroiighes— Mar&hal  Maison,  Beauty,  Ve&ta, 
Golden  Lotus,  putcherriraum,  Empress,  Defiance,  Tass^lied 
YcHow,  Princess  Marie,  Chancellur.  formosum,  Marie,  Duke, 
Clust.r  Yellow.  Minerva,  Mai vina,  suli-hureum,  Luxurie,  peispi- 
ctjupi,  TasselUd  LiSac,  luciduni,  eiegans,  and  Starry  Purple. 
-CcitfiS:  Mr.  Shctrt,  gr.  to  H.  N.  Burroughes,  Esq.— Luxurie, 
C'::mpestroni,  Chancellor,  Peter,  Duke,  Minerva,  Achmet  Bey, 
Beauty,  formosum,  Ducde  Calineau,  Memnon,  Tasselled  Yel- 
low, Lcuis-Piiilippe,  Marshal  Maison,  Two-coloured  incurved, 
Defiince,  Hero,  and  Cluster  Yellow.  Best  12;  Rev.  J.  Bur- 
'cnghes— Duchos  de  Montebello,  Vesta,  Duke,  Tasselled  Yel- 
1    ' -,  pulclierrimum.  Cluster  Yellow,  Defiance,  Flechier,  Golden 

-  IS.  Marie,  fiirmosum,  and  Sultana.  Primula  sinensis,  best  col- 
I'ljJi  :    Mr.    S;icnce,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  E.  Proctor,  Bart.      Oes- 

■•■-■<i  zeffTiivi,  coHeclion  of:  Mr.  Emms.  Lemon-tree.  §-c  ,  in 
/■>iil:  Mr.  Emms.  Comhretum  purpureum :  Colonel  Pctre. 
i  p.L'iTS. —  Grapes  :  1,  Muscat,  W.  Gale,  gr.to  H.  N.  Burroughes, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  2,  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Rippingale,  gr.  to  G.  Morse, 
Esq.;  3,  Muscat,  Rev.  G.  Lucas.  Eatra,  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
Aldborougli,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Kctt.  Grapes,  out  door :  1,  Musca- 
fllne,  Mr.  Sjiencej  2,  Mr.  Colman.  Plums:  Imperatrice,  Mr. 
i  ;  r,  KT.  to  J.  ytracey,  Esq.  White  Currants:  Mr.  Short. 
Ctirrnnts :  Mr.  Short.      Cranberries:    Mr.   Short.     Apples: 

-  i?n    Harvey,    Mr.  Short.     Pears,  dessert:  1,   Marie  Louise, 
'.J.Cfinn;  2,  Crassane,  Mr.    Warner,   gr.  to   W.  Robinson, 

,.;  3,  Black  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  ■Vyighton,gr.  to  Lord  Stafford. 

.7:.T^  -  Nottingh^im,  Mr,  Gale.      Peure,  baking:  1,    Uvedale 

Germain,  Kev.  G.  Lucas  ;  2,  Catillac,  Mr,  Short.       Walnuts, 

ihetted:  Mr.  Scarlett.      Vkgktables. — Celery:    1,    Craw- 

■  v'sS'lid  Red,  C.  K.  Tomp-^on,  Esq.;  2,  White,  Mr.  Shoit. 

'■■'jlt  :  Altringliara,    Mr.  Gale.      Parsnips:    Hollow   Crown, 

■juic.     Lettuces:    1,    Brown   Cos,  Mr.   Jacobs,  gr.  to  Mrs. 

t  ;    2.    Texter  Cabbage,  J.  Kitson,  Esq.     Peas:  Shilling's 

_-  .r,y  Grotto,  Rev.  J.  Burroughes.     Potatoes :  Cambridge  Kid- 

Dcy,  H.  S.  Patteson,  Esq.      Ited  Cabbage:  Colonel  Petre.     Sea- 

kale:  Mr,  Short.     Horse  Radish:    Mr.    J.    Potter.      Broccoli: 

White  Cape,  Mr.  Short.— A'orw/t/i  Slercunj. 


Sotoerhi/s   Supplement   to   English   Botany.      Second 
Series. 
We  wlsli  to  Cill  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  this  very  beautiful  work,  which 
i"  now  publishing  at  intervals  of  two  months,  as  it  seetBs 
.  hly  probable  that  many  of  them,  who  take  an  interest 
lotanical  pursuits, — and  what  possessor  of  a  garden 
:iitnfjtt'>  do  so  ? — are  ignorant  of  its  existence.     Of 
preflcnt  t^f-ries  six  Numbers  have  now  been  published, 
.1  cont'iining/owr  plates  of  new  or  recently  discovered 
ive  plants,  executed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  art, 
j:  i  also  rnnst  nccurate  in  the  delineation  of  the  several 
parts  requisite  for  Bcientific  study.     E»ch  plate  is  accom- 
panied by  one,  two,  or  more  pages  of  letter-press,  giving 
the  generic  and   kpecific  characters,    synonyms,  and    a 
deUilrd  df:ficrip'.ion  of  the  plant  ;   together  with,   when 
rcqtiiiite,  observations  on    its   peculiarities,  and   critical 
rentarks  conc*:riiing  it.     Tlie  literary  part  of  the  work  is 
io  all  CHECH  prepared  by  some  botiinist  of  note  who  has 
tnrncd  his  attcn'ioo  to  that  part  of  the  subject  to  wliich 
the  reapectivc  plants  bcloog,  and  bis  initials  are  appended 
to  each  article. 

i  roin    the    large    nnmber    of  copies    of    tlie   original 

:'.iiBh    Botany,  which   have   been  «oUl,  it   in   manifest 

■■'.  »ery  many  persons  must  |)t)BJ!CB«  th^t  work  who  have 

'.  a«  yet  rendered  it  complctf:  by  obtaining  the  Snpple- 

iit  ;  for  if  such   had  not  been   the  cu«e  it  would  not 

'•■>w  have  to  be  ilateJ  that  the  sale  of  that  Supplement 

.1  10  •mall  ('c^Jiisiilerably  under  I  Of)  cnpif-B)  as  not  to  pay 

i*»   expeniftt,   even    when  (an    is    th«   cu^e)   tlie  flrli»t, 

*ngra»er,  colourrr,   publisher,   and    proprietor,   arc    the 

same  perion.     Wo  trust  that  the  lovers  of  botany  will 


not  allow  a  work  nhich  does  so  much  credit  to  our 
country  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  support  ;  and 
would  also  recommend  it  to  the  ladies  as  an  elegant 
appendage  to  the  greenhouse  and  drawing-room.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  no  country  possesses  a 
collection  of  figures  of  its  native  plants,  making  even 
nearly  the  same  approach  to  perfection  as  is  done  for 
Britain  by  the  English  Botany  and  its  Supplement, 
The  Supplement  was  advertised  in  the  early  Numbers  of 
this  Journal  for  ISU.—C.  C.  B, 


A  History  of  British  Crustacea.  By  Thomas  Bell, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Part  I.  Van  Voorst. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  another  work  of  the  series  on 
British  Zoology,  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst.  We^had 
feared  that  the  interest  in  natural  history  was  too  little 
to  allow  of  the  publication  of  any  works  in  this  aeries 
upon  the  invertebrate  animals  of  Great  Britain.  We  are, 
however,  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Van  Voorst  is  disposed 
to  extend  his  design  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  The 
present  work  embraces  the  Crustacea,  by  Professor  Bell, 
whose  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  well  known  to  natu- 
ralists, and  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  successful  issue  of 
the  work.  The  description  of  each  species  is  accom- 
panied with  a  wood  engraving,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  its  habits,  uses,  and  other  interesting  information.  In 
the  present  Part  also,  there  are  several  vignettes,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  selecied  with  much  good  taste.  We 
hope  these  works  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  as 
will  induce  the  publisher  to  give  the  remainder  of  the 
British  Fauna  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  believe  one 
great  reason  why  zoology  is  not  pursued  with  equal 
interest  to  its  sister  science,  boiany,  is  the  want  of  works 
giving  accurate  descriptions  of  our  native  animals.  In 
the  point  of  "  getting  up"  the  work  promises  to  be 
worthy  the  series  of  which  it  forujs  a  part. 

The  Naturalists^  Pocket  Jilmanac  (Van  Voorst), 
is  apuoraEair,  and  unworthy  its  publisher.  The  idea  of 
it  is  good  ;  the  execution  bad.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
to  combine  with  a  common  Almanac  monthly  notices. 
Zoological  and  Botanical,  to  which  the  observer  may  add 
memoranda  of  his  own  upon  interleaved  paper.  If  these 
notes  were  copious  and  well  selected,  they  would  be  in- 
teresting and  useful ;  but  thtir  value  depends  essentially 
upon  their  copiousness.  A  few  petty  details  are  pro- 
ductive of  no  advantage  to  the  reader.  In  the  trifle 
before  us  they  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  For  example, 
the  writer  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  plants  that 
flower  in  March,  April,  and  June — the  three  months  of 
the  year  most  interesting  to  the  accurate  observer  ;  and 
in  May  the  most  important  fact  that  he  announces  is  that 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  in  flower.  Near  the  end  is  a 
meagre  list  of  the  periods  at  which  a  few  common  plants 
have  been  observed  to  flower  fov/our  years;  but  the 
list  is  far  too  short,  and  not  all  contrasted  with  the 
remarks  of  other  observers  elsewhere.  In  short,  the 
Almanac  seems  intended  for  the  special  information  of 
those  who  live  in  Eppiiig  Forest  or  its  neighbourhood. 
The  Entomological  information  is  more  copious  and 
useful,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  has  the  great  fault  of 
admitting  a  nomenclature  so  unusual  in  this  country, 
that  our  best  Entomologists  are  sometimes  puzzled  to 
know  what  the  insects  are  to  which  the  names  belong. 
Almanacs  are  for  popular  purposes,  and,  to  have  any  sort 
of  utility,  must  be  written  in  common  language.  Neither 
can  we  compliment  the  author  upon  his  accuracy.  There 
is  no  such  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
Dr.  Anderson  ;  there  is  no  such  English  plant  as 
Whitehorn. 


Miscellaneous. 

"t  Shanyhae  Trefoil  (Medicago  denticulata). — A  fine 
broad-leaved  variety  of  tntT'pTaht  was  found  by  I^Ir. 
Fortune  to  be  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  winter 
months  as  a  vegetable.  Afterwards  they  manure  the 
rice-grounds  with  it — indeed  it  is  often  sown  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  it  should  answer  that  purpose  in  England.  We 
understand  that  the  Horticulturid  Society  have  received 
a  few  seeds  of  the  variety. 

Defence  of  Speculation. — One  would  think  that  in 
thinking  there  were  something  wicked  or  else  unwise  ; 
everybody  feels  or  fancies  a  necessity  of  disclaiming  it. 
"  I  am  not  given  to  speculation" — *'  I  am  no  friend  to 
theories."  Speculation— theory — what  is  it  but  thinking.' 
Can  a  man  disclaim  speculation — can  he  disclaim  tlieory, 
withoutdisclaimiogthought.'  If  they  donot  nieim  tliought, 
ihey  mean  nothing  ;  for  unless  it  be  a  little  more  thought 
than  ordinary,  theory,  speculation,  mean  nothing. — Beii- 
thamiana. 

New  Zealand. — We  have  just  heard  of  a  valuable 
case  of  plants  received  by  a  gentleman  in  this  settlement, 
by  the  Theresa,  which  were  packed  in  wet  Moss  without 
any  soil  at  the  roots,  and  soldered  in  tin.  This  mode  of 
packing  answers  remarkably  well,  as  every  tret;  appears 
to  be  alive  and  healthy.  Fruit  trees  may  be  thus  oblained 
from  England  at  conbiderably  less  cont  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  pay  for  them  from  the  surrounding 
Colonies,  besides  the  advantnge  of  inhuring  the  best  de- 
scriptions.— Nelson  J'J.rarnintr,  A}>ril  'J7,  IBM. — ■ — A 
Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  and  llorticultural  Society 
was  h(dd,  C.  B.  Brewer,  En(].,  the  Provincial  Judge,  in 
the  Chair.  It  wan  n  ovcd  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Bell,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tytler— That  the  cordiwl  thunkH  of  the  So- 
ciety be  prcaented  to  James  Knbert  Gowcn,  Esq.,  for  the 
interest  he  has  mniiifeatcd  in  its  procerdirigri,  and  for  liin 
kind  exertions  in  procuring  donations  of  plants  and  Hccdrt 
for  this  settlement.  The  fullowtipg  gf-ntlumen  were 
clcrtH  oifioviT  for  the  ensuing  year : — Patron,    J.   U. 


Gowen,  Esq.  At  Nelson  ;  President,  W.  Fox,  Esf|.  ' 
Vice-President,  G.  Duppa,  Esq.  ;  Treasurer,  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Esq. ;  Committee,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Tytler,  Kerr, 
Redwood,  Dillan,  Elliott,  Cautley,  Domett,  Macshane, 
A.  Saunders,  Brewer,  Bell  ;    Secretary,  Mr.  Cautley. — 

/(/.,  May  4. 1  have  paid  every  attention  in  my  power 

to  your  recommendations.  Trotter,  the  gardener,  has  am- 
ple employment  in  private  gardens;  he  told  me  to-day, 
that  he  had  seven  days'  work  to  perform  in  six  working 
days  in  the  week.  My  garden  has  progressed  very  much 
lately.  We  had  nearly  100  fine  ripe  Peaches,  and  are 
now  eating  some  tolei'able  Grapes.  I  believe  I  have 
four  hives  of  Bees,  but  some  have  beeu  deserted.  I 
think  the  bees  see  no  occasion  for  laying  up  a  store  for 
the  winter,  aa  there  are  flowers  all  the  winter  ;  but  they 
s^varm  too  often,  Eometimes  four  or  five  times  in  a 
season. — Col.  Wakefield.  {Private  Letter^  July  5,  1844.) 

Botanic  Garden^  Calcutta. — Dr.  Wallich  has  been  di- 
rected to  carry  out  all  the  changes  in  this  establishment 
advocated  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  quitted  his  charge  of 
the  garden  and  returned  to  Malacca  ;  but  I  regret  to  say, 
that  little  has  been  done  since  Dr^  W.'s  return.  Indted, 
the  last  time  I  was  in  the  garden  all  the  new  ground  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Griffith  was  overrun  with  weeds  !  The- 
Agricultural  Society  of  Calcutta  has  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  introduction  of  all  the  valuable  fruits  of  all 
tropical  countries,  for  dispersion  in  India,  and  Sir 
L,  Peel  givL'S  a  prize  gratuitously  for  fruit  and  flower 
exhibitions. 

The  Black  Indigo. — We  learn,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Griffith,  that  this  substance,  mentioned  at  p.  879,  1843, 
is  procured  from  some  species  of  Diospyrus,  a  plant  of 
the  order  of  Ebonies,  and  known  for  the  blackness  and 
hardness  of  the  wood,  and  acerbity  and  astringeucy  of 
the  immature  fruit.  Mr.  A.  Robertson  is  said  to  be 
engaged  on  an  analysis  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  mean- 
time agrees  that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  character 
for  astringency  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  black 
dye  is  not  in  itself  a  black  dye.  This  is  Hkewise  sug- 
gested by  the  published  analysis  of  the  dye  stuflfs,  in 
which  iron  was  found.  This  species  of  Diospyrus  Mr. 
Griffith  suspects  to  be  unpublished. 

Florists'  Flowers.  —  We  understand  that  tlie  North. 
Country  growers  intend  holding  several  Exhibitions  at 
Mr.  Wood's,  of  the  Coppice,  near  Nottingham,  during 
the  coming  summer,  which  are  to  be  open  to  the  growers 
of  tiie  United  Kingdom,  and  of  which  advertisements 
will  appear  early  in  January  next.  The  fiist  will  be  of 
Tulips  and  Pansies ;  the  former  of  which  will  be  exhi- 
bitv-d  iu  stands  of  6s  or  12s  ;  and  the  latter  in  stands 
of  12s  or  24s.  There  will  also  be  prizes  for  the  best 
pans  of  Breeder  Tulips.  The  second  Show  will  consist 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  from  the  impetus  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowers  (by  the  Ex- 
hibition of  last  season),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham,  a  spirited  competition  is  expected. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  highest  nig:ht  temperature  in  the  stove  fortius  month 
should  not  exceed  60°,  which  may  be  maintained  as  long" 
as  the  weather  keeps  open  ;  should  the  weather,  however,  sud- 
denly change  to  hard  frosr,  do  not  strive  to  keep  up  this  tempe- 
rature by  strong  fires;  50°  is  high  enough  in  very  severe  weather, 
and  strong^  fires  will  be  needed  even  to  keep  up  that  heat,  so 
that  in  many  cases  water  must  be  sprinkled  over  the  palhs, 
pipes,  SiC,  to  prevent  the  highly-dried  air  from  injuring  the 
plants.  Strong  stove  clia.bcrs  that  do  not  blossom  freely  should 
now  be  ro-.>t-pruGed  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  largest  roots 
near  the  surface,  or  if  they  are  to  be  taken  up  next  sirring  and 
tried  in  boxes,  this  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  prepare  them,  not 
however,  by  cutting  their  roots,  but  by  tracing  one-half  of  ihem 
to  their  extremities,  and  then  placing  them  near  the  surface 
with  some  liglit  compi  st  thrown  in  amongst  them  ;  by  the  end 
of  January  these  roots  will  have  formed  a  fresh  set  of  young 
fibres,  and  then  the  other  half  of  the  roots  may  be  served  alter 
tlie  same  manner,  but  leaving  the  plant  in  the  same  place  till 
later  in  the  spring;  this  is  a  safe  mode  of  treating  plants  that 
are  to  be  removed  (rem  tlie  borders  of  any  of  the  houses,  or  for 
checking  their  luxuriance. 

C'OTiserca/oj'i'.— Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  is  an  excellent  con- 
servatory plant  while  it  is  in  blossom,  but  at  other  times  it  must 
have  the  stove  treatment.  Last  season,  about  this  time,  I  pruned 
some  large  plants  of  it,  to  see  if  by  a  little  forcing  in  spring 
I  could  get  ihcm  to  flower  early  this  winter,  but  the  experiment 
failed  in  some  measure  ;  as  soon  aa  these  plants  began  growing 
in  spring,  they  also  flowered  on  tlie  young  growth,  but  not  sa- 
tisfactorily, and  now  they  arc  not  more  forward  than  others 
that  flowered  last  Christmas,  and  that  were  pruned  in  January  ; 
these  arc  now  just  beginning  to  flower,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  will  he  fully  out:  in  another  season  or  two  this  treat- 
ment, with  the  same  plants,  will  bring  them  into  blossom  by 
the  first  rt'eck  iu  December,  and  thus  one  of  the  best  winter- 
flowering  plants  we  possess  may  be  had  for  the  rooms  or  the 
conservatory  for  four  months.  'I'Ue  older  the  plants  are,  if  they 
are  kept  in  health,  thecurlicr  they  can  bo  brought  into  blossom, 
aa  they  do  not  grow  so  irecly  ;  to  get  plants  in  this  state,  pieces 
uf  the  oldest  roots  should  be  made  into  cuttings  at  potting  time, 
as  Mr.  Threlkcld  has  shown  in  a  former  Number. 

Qreenhuuse,  Pits,  I'jc— Such  a  season  as  this  proves  how  use- 
ful t'jmporary  structures  are  for  protecting  greenhouse  plants 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  the  gcuciHl  plan  is  to  cram  all  the  pits  and 
houses  on  the  lirst  appearance  of  frost  iu  October,  whcreaa 
almost  all  the  plants  of  this  division  might  yet  be  partially  in 
Hie  open  air,  and  bo  much  benefited  by  the  treatment.  For  some 
famiiica  of  plants— Pelargnniums,  for  instance— that  arc  worked 
much  nut  of  season,  contrivances  of  this  sort  are  particularly 
nHcful.  To  have  fine  specimens  of  Pelargoniums  in  blosBom  in 
August  and  Meplcmher,  October  ia  the  best  time  to  cut  down 
llicplanlK,  and  from  that  time  till  aftfi  Christmas  they  should 
he  as  much  exposcil  iu  the  open  air  us  rain  and  trvsl  will  permit 
them  ;  they  will  only  be  coming  into  leaf  again,  and  after  two 
montliB*  pn'tocllon  in  the  grueiihouBC,  &c.  they  may  again  be 
turned  out  into  temporary  pita  to  keep  them  back,  and  as  the 
wurm  weather  conica  they  may  be  placed  under  a  north  wall, 
Ikc.-D.B. 

III.-FL0nr3TS'   FLOWIEIIS. 

The  Florist  may  now  tski-  breath.  His  Tulips  arc  nil  safely 
in  the  Kmnndand  In  a  growing  ulate,  and  comparatively  sjicult- 
inif  (jut  of  hurni'B  wriy.  He  nmy  now  occDSionHlly  "overhaul" 
liiB  collection  by  looking  through  hlx  book,  when  hia  fuvourito 
fiowcrs  will  recur  with  all  tlitdr  beuuHea  to  his  fervent  iinaitt- 
natlon;  wc  need  not  cnlurnconhis  fuellngH,  for  lliosc  only  who 
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■  have  expensiiiccd  ihem  can  appreciate  how  pleasurable  they 
are.  The  Cariiation-growei's  chief  care  must  now  Lie  to  pre- 
pare his  compost-  for  next  season  (for  most  assuredly  it  will  be 
a  busy  one).  His  turf  must  be  turned  often,  very  often,  during 
the  next  ilnee  montlis,  carefully  picking  out  of  it  the  Florist's 
plague  "thf  wire-worm."  Mi;  leaf  soil  also  must  be  shaken 
up  Bnd  svvce'.eneit,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed stable  mvinure  must  be  made  nure  of,  let  whatever  other 
crop  will,  go  without.  If  he  means  to  have  large  ami  fine  flowers, 
lie  must  I'Ot  be  too  fastidious  about  manure,  but  it  must  be  well 
rotten.  Plcntecs  «rc  not  so  apt  to  become  foul,  or  as  we  call  it, 
"run,"  as  Carnations,  and  they  will,  consequently,  bear  a 
richer  compost.  Still,  where  CariiationH  and  Picotees  are  grown 
for  exhibition,  one  hundred  pols  might  easily  be  cultivated  at 
•'  high  pressure,"  in  order  to  win  some  of  the  prizes,  whicli  will 
be  "  thick  as  Bilberries  "  in  the  country  next  season,  for  those 
deservedly  popular  flowers.  Pin/cs.—'We  have  heard  of  many 
new  sorts  of  these  scented  favourites,  both  from  north  and 
south.  We  arc  told  that  SimmoDite's  Coronation,  dark  lace, 
and  Burguis'  Miss  Jessop,  black  and  white,  are  splendid 
flowers  ;  the  former  having  won  several  Cups  in  succession  at 
Sheffield,  till  Bradshaw's  Greensidea  carried  off  tlie  palm  this 
seaaon.  Still  we  know  that  the  Shetlicld  judgment  and  that  of 
London  are  as  yet  as  wide  apart  as  the  Antipodes.  Queen  of 
Roses  is  not  now  to  be  obtained  for  "love  or  money,"  Headly's 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  a  "clipper,"  and  we  are  persuaded 
wiil  become  a  general  favourite,  and  the  florist  who  has  not  yet 
got  it  had  better  m^ke  inquiry.  These,  as  well  as  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  must  be  attended  to  now  regularly.  The  atten- 
tion they  want  is  compar»tively  trifling,  but  that  little  must  not 
be  neglected.  For  other  florists' flowers  consult  the  Calendars 
of  the  last  four  weeks.— J.  F.  IV. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &C. 
Pineries. — The  weather  of  the  last  fortnight,  having  been  dry, 
has  been  much  in  favour  of  Fines  grown  in  pits  heated  by 
dung  linings— not  protected.  Have  plenty  of  leaves  and  litter 
always  in  readiness  to  renew  these  linings,  as  one  heavy 
shower  will  destroy  the  heat  in  those  which  have  been  long 
unturned.  The  be.st  plan  is  to  make  a  rule  of  turning  a  portion 
of  the  linings  every  week.  On  fine  days  dew  the  plants  in  the 
fruiting  and  succession  pits  heated  by  fire,  with  the  syringe. 
The  atmosphere  of  dung  pits  will  probably  be  sufficiently  moist 
from  the  steam  of  the  dung. 

Vineries. — If  the  Vines  started  three  weeks  back  are  beginning 
to  swell  their  buds,  be  more  careful  to  keep  the  temperature 
uniform— about  50°  by  night  and  6o°  by  duy,  must  be  main- 
tained, allowing  the  house  to  rise  to  70°  with  sun-heat.  Long 
shoots  should  he  bent  do.^n,  so  as  to  place  the  lowest  buds 
uppermost,  to  cause  them  to  break  first,  after  which  the  rod 
may  be  gradually  restored  to  its  proper  position.  You  cannot 
keep  too  moiht  an  atmosphere  from  this  time  till  the  Vines  are 
in  blossom.  Ktep  the  soil  cf  the  outside  borders  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  70°,  by  covering  it  with  leaves  and  litter  as  far 
as  the  roots  extend.  Examine  the  inside  borders  occasionally, 
and  if  dry,  let  them  have  a  good  soaking  witli  liquid  manure. 

Peac/i-/^o^/*es.— Whenever  you  p3rceive  the  buds  to  he  ad- 
vancing, pay  tlie  strictest  attention  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Give  air  when  the  sun  raises  the  thermometer  to  60°, 
and  sprinkle  the  trees  tlirce  times  a  day  till  nearly  in  bloom. 

Plants  in  Puts,  now  in  bloom,  should  be  assisted  ia  setting, 
by  means  of  a  camel-liair  brush.  Keep  a  temperature  of  5S°by 
night,  and  65°  by  day.  If  they  are  plunged,  the  bottom-beat 
should  not  e.xceed  70°. 

Struivberries.—W  Strawberries  are  required  early,  a  few  may 
now  be  brought  into  a  cool  Vinery  or  a  pit,  the  decayed  leaves 
being  first  trimmed  off,  and  a  little  of  the  top  soil  removed,  and 
replaced  with  some  fresh  rich  loam.  Whi-rever  they  are  placed 
they  should  have  gentle  treatment  at  first,  and  air  should  be 
admitted  freely  every  fine  day.— G.F. 

v.— H^RDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Root  pruning  uf  Fruit  trees  vow,  in  connection  with  Top- 
pruning  in  i»</-7Htrr.  — Incases  where  several  branches  of  a  tree 
have  become  so  luxuriant  as  to  prevent  a  fair  distribution  of 
sap,  or  where  altogether  the  growih  has  bsi-'u 30  rampant  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  blossom-buds,  the  cutting  of  the 
stronger  roots,  30  as  to  check  the  toolnxuriant  branches,  or  the 
general  pruning  of  the  roots  in  cases  of  too  vinorous  though 
uniform  growth,  will  be  attended  witli  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  vigorous  growth  and  productive  fruitfulness  are  severally 
effected  by  means  directly  the  opposite  of  each  other.  Tliout;h 
root-pruning  is  now  frequently  referred  to  as  something  new, 
it  must  be  ]  5  or  16  years  ago  since  I  saw  It  resorted  to  by  the 
late  Mr.  Beattie,  at  Scone  gardens,  and  be  did  not  seem  to  think 
then  that  there  was  an  j  thing  in  it  remarkable  for  novelty.  The 
practice  frequently  rtcommeiidcd,  of  cutting  the  mots  evt'ry 
year  orso,  and  then  surrounding  them  with  a  trench  of  rich 
manure— though,  I  doubt  not,  attended  with  good  results— pos- 
sesses this  anomalous  feature,  tliat  tlie  system  owes  the  whole 
of  its  success  to  a  perpetual  doing  and  undoing  ;  producing  fer- 
tility by  rendering  the  tree  deficient  in  nourishment  at  one 
time,  and  supplying  it  with  too  much  at  another.  When  trees 
are  deficient  in  fertility  from  over- luxuriance,  the  raiying  of  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface,  giving  no  manure  but  as  mulching, 
and  attending  to  enrly  and  judicious  summer-pruning,  we 
should  prefer  to  a  yearly  mutilation  of  the  roots,  unless  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  was  desirable  to  liaveas  many  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  upon  as  small  a  space  of  ground  as  possible.  Where 
the  roots  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  are  within  from  9  to  18  inches 
of  the  surface,  the  trees  may  soon  be  deprived  of  extra  luxu- 
riance by  judicious  summer-pruning,  merely  preserving  as 
many  leaves  on  the  shoots  as  will  insure  a  healthy  action  be- 
tween the  rotts  and  tlie  branches,  and  not  so  many  as  will 
shade  those  buds  at  the  bape  of  the  shoots,  and  on  small  short 
spurs,  that  can  only  be  rendered  fruitful  by  a  free  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  In  extreme  cases,  such  as  in  old  fiiie-looking 
Pear-tree;-,  that  h-\ve  become  barren  in  the  centre,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  roo'.s,  and  the  supplying  the  tree  with  youug 
"Wood,  as  previously  recommended  in  the  Calendar,  or  as 
recently  advised  by  Mr.  Errington,  would  doubtless  be  at- 
tended witli  good  results;  but  with  trees  of  moderate  age 
and  equality  of  growth  it  will  seldom  he  necessary,  unless  in 
the  case  of  trees  of  peculiar  habits.  Did  J  want  anytliing  to 
convince  me  of  the  utility  of  judicious  shortening  and  tliinning 
out  the  shoots  ;of  Pear  trees  for  example}  in  summer,  it  would 
be  the  sight  of  the  fertile,  healthy  a|)pearance  of  the  Pear  trees 
on  the  walls  Jit  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  where,  without 
having  recourse  eiiher  to  root-pruning,  or  an  annual  laying  in 
of  young  wood,  the  branches  arc  studded  all  over  with  fiuit 
buds  close  up  to  the  stem.        "^ 

Celt'rj/.—The  present  dry  weather  should  be  embraced  for 
giving  this  useful  vegetable  its  final  earthing  up.  As  we  grow 
our  crops  chiefly  in  beds,  and  as  our  soil  is  apt  to  rust  the  Celery, 
I  do  not  put  on  a  great  thickness  of  earth,  but  I  bank  the  late 
beds  up  with  tree  leaves  and  any  loose  Utter,  putting  them 
together  when  dry,  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  to  keep  them 
from  fermenting.  The  surface  soon  geis  caked  over,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  most  of  the  rain,  and  tlie  frost  is  kept  out  and  the 
Celery  blanchtd  by  the  same  ojieraiion.— il.  F. 
VI.— ARCOKICULTURE. 
Old  Woods.—As  the  weather  still  continues  favourable  for  all 
operations  of  tlie  season,  every  opportunity  should  be  em- 
braced for  forwarding  tbem. 

Coppice. —'Now  that  tlie  leaves  have  fallen,  attend  to  the 
clearing  of  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses ;  repair  fences, 
cut  and  plash  the  hedges  where  it  is  necessary,  and  forward  all 
Other  work  whenever  the  weather  is  favourab.e. 

Young  Pla7ilations.— The  planling  of  new  ones,  and  making 
good  failures  in  recently  planted  ones,  should  be  proceeded 
with  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  the  giound  dry.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of 
crest  trees  in  masses  or  groups  by  themselves   as  much  as, 


possible;  liut  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  S"i', 
situation,  &c.  Plant  the  kinds  intended  for  permanent  wdou 
by  themselves,  intermixed  with  other  suitable  kinds  as  nurses, 
lo  be  headed  off,  and  kept  low  as  undergrowth. 

NursciJ/  V/uik. — The  work  to  be  done  in  this  department, 
pointed  out  in  previous  Calendars,  may  still  be  proceeded  with 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. — TV.  B. 

VH. -COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

This  b3ing  about  the  best  time  for  procuring  a  few  Roses  for 
the  cottage  garden,  I  would  recommend  those  who  are  desirous 
of  c 'llecting  a  small  group  of  good  sorts  to  get  the  following, 
wi.ich  are  mostly  Pcri)etuals,  or  which  flower  from  June  until 
late  in  autumn,  when  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  beauty:  viz., 
Bourbon,  Acidalie,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  P.; 
Madame  Laffay,  P, ;  Autiernon,  Fulgore,  P. ;  Due  d'Aumale, 
Damask,  Bernard,  Crimson  perpetual,  Prince  Charles,  Boug6re, 
Goubault,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Comte  de  Paris,  Triompbe  du  Luxem- 
bourg, hylvain,  Lady  Fordwich,  P.;  Lamarque,  P.,  and  Jaunc 
Desprez,  P,  The  above  are  all  good,  and  are  not  expensive  to 
buy.  Those  marked  P  arc  well  adapted  for  covering  walls,  or 
for  training  up  pillars,  &c.  If  planted  in  a  bed  they  had  better 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  or  wherever  it  is  wished  that  the  bed 
should  be  highest.  China,  Tea,  and  Noisette  Rose?,  should  be 
kept  in  pots  until  spring.  Other  kinds  may  be  planted  with 
aJvantatte  about  this  season,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  not 
frosty.  The  pruning  of  the  Vine  and  other  fruit-trees  may  now 
be  proceeded  with.  In  pruning  the  Vine,  cut  out  a  portion  of 
the  old  wood,  especially  where  such  can  be  replaced  by  well- 
ripened  shoots  of  last  season.  All  the  young  shoots  should  be 
more  or  less  shortened  according  to  their  strength  and  maturity. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  leave  .soft,  unripe,  or  weak  wood.  If  left  so 
thick  as  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  would  be  covered  with 
foliage,  the  rays  of  the  sun  woulu  be  tliereby  prevented  from  heat- 
ing the  wall,  and  thus  the  latter  would  afford  little  assistance  in 
ripening  the  crop.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  train  thinly  ; 
for  by  £o  doing  the  bunches  will  be  larger  and  better  ripened 
than  could  be  obtained  from  crowded  wood.— J.  McH. 
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Notices  to  Corresp07tdents. 

A:»TF.RicAN  Blight. — Dl.  C.  F. — Your  tree  is  devoured  by  this 
insect.  Wash  it  all  over  in  ihe  spring,  as  soon  as  the  blight 
appears,  with  spirits  of  tar,  applied  with  a  stiff  brush.  Alter 
a  few  weeks  more  will  appear;  repeat  the  application.  A 
lit'.le  perseverance  will  soon  rid  you  of  this  pest,  which  in  the 
long-run  would  kill  your  trees. 

Applks.— Malum.— The  following  table  and  dessert  Apples  will 
probably  be  found  suitable  for  walls  in  Cornwall,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  viz..  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Dutch  Mignoiine,  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 
Adams's  Pearmain,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Ri baton  Pippin, 
Stiirraer  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  lilenheini  Pippin,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundlii.g,  Merc  de  Menage.  The  Early  Harvest 
maybe  planted  as  an  early  sort  against  a  north  wall;  but 
this  situation  is  more  proper  for  kitchen  fruit. f| 

Bees. — Apiarius, — We  are  endeavouring  to  organise  an  Apiarian 
department  of  our  Paper,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to 
Bees  shall  be  sufficiently  treated  of.  You  shall  have  an 
answer  to  your  inquiry  next  week. 

Books. —  Getij-g-jc— "  The  Modern  Gardener,"  by  T.  Price.  It 
may  be  purchased  for  Is.  Crf. T.  Nadin. — We  are  not  book- 
sellers.   You  must  apply  to  the  publishers. 

Carnations. — Rtis  in  t7rZ»e.— Potter's  liquid  guano  has  been 
tried  on  C§rnations  in  the  spring,  when  in  a  growing  stale, 
with  great  succiss.  After  the  layers  have  become  established 
in  their  blooming. pots  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  itj  we 
EhouUl  decidedly  object  to  manure  in  uni/  shape  being  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  which  Ihe  layers  are  wintered. —  iV. 

CnicoK\'.~0.  T. — When  used  in  coffee  this  is  not  deleterious, 
quite  the  contrary;  it  certainly  imparts,  vvlien  used  in  mode- 
ration, a  fine  flavour. 

CucuMUER  Pits.— C.  J.— We  have  given  so  many  directions 
already  for  all  sorts  of  structures  of  this  kind,  that  we  can 
lind  little  to  add.  By  all  means  let  your  sashes  be  of  wood. 
If  you  have  iron  ones  you  will  never  be  able  to  use  them. 
Certainly  use  the  tank  system,  and  hot-water  gutters,  not 
close  pipes,  for  bottom-heating. 

Diseases.— X.—Thcproductioii  on  leaves  of  Hardenbergia  con- 
sists of  a  mars  of  elongated  cells  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  leaf.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very  minute  Acarus,  to 
whicl)  probably  it  owes  its  origin.  There  is  also  an  obscure 
mould  on  the  surface  of  the  little  patches.  If  produced  by  the 
Acarus,  which  is  most  likely,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  may 
extend  to  neighbouring  plants ;  but  if  the  little  mould  be  the 
cause,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  M.  J.  B. 

Gooseberries. —  Corylus. — The  varieties  of  Gooseberries  can 
be  obtained  generally  correct  from  the  Lancashire  growers. 
Amongst  several  hundred  varieties  whicli  were  obiained  from 
various  authorities  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  was 
less  confusion  as  regards  synonyms  and  false  sorts  than 
amongst  any  other  class  of  fruits. || 

Insects.— <>ufns/. — Our  advice  would  not  he  so  serviceable  to 
>ou  as  a  perusal  of  the  article  on  the  WiJeworm,  in  the  last 

Number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal.  7i A  Suhscriber. 

—  It  is  an  acarus,  nearly  related  to  the  led  spider  and  also  to 
the  A.  telarius.  The  best  remedies  you  will  find  connected 
with  their  natural  liistories  in  vol,  i,  p.  l64,  aud  vol,  iii,  p.  356, 

of  this  Journal. fl A  Beginner. —The  worms  you  sent  may 

be  bred  in  the  decomposing  parts  of  Ihe  plants,  but  it  is  the 
wood-lice  that  eat  off  your  seedling  Anriculas.il 

Lauekl  Le.wes.  —  S.  V. — We  presume  that  dilute  prussic 
acid  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  Laurel  leaves  in 
destroying  the  red  spider;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  fcnowing 
wliat  the  degree  of  solution  should  be,  and  an  ohjection  in 
the  expense.  Laurel  leaves  cost  nothing,  and  are  very  easily 
applied.    We  shall  be  anxious  to  heal"  the  result  of  your  exjie- 


rim^nt.  Your  c.xplanarion  of  the  supposed  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
is  doubtless  correct.  Wewmld,  however,  suggest  that  the 
soil  of  Spain  is  much  warmer  in  winter  than  that  of  England, 
Mildew.— C.  IF"., aud  Airicksey. — It  is  hyno  means  uncommon 
for  Clirysanthemums,  Szc,  to  be  affected  with  mildew  at  this 
season,  The  best  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  syringe  the  plants 
well  with  nitce  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  I  oz.  to  a 
gallon.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  mildew  makes  its 
appearance.  § 
NA.MKS  OF  Fruits.— 5.  fi.  P.  Shillon.—l,  Probably  Minchal 
Crab;  5,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  6,  H'lllandbury;  9,  Loan's 
Pearmain;  11,  Hall  Door ;  13,  Hughes'^  Gohieu  Pippin;  14, 
Beurre  Diel;  I",  now  past  its  season,  but  very  probably  the 
Gravenstein;  ifi,  Cordwall  is  theBjmcr;  19,  Sve  Apple  (of 
some),  not  the  Red  Margaret ;  20,  Pike's  Pearmain  is  Kingof 
the.  Pippins;  23,  probably  Keswick  Codlin  ;  26,  Dutch  Mi- 
gnonne;  27,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  26,  29,  Beurr^  de  Capiau- 
mont;  33,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  34,  Glout  Morceau; 
37,  Barcelona  Pearmain;  7,  30,  31,  32,  correct.  OftheSeed- 
lings,  No.  4  is  the  best,  and  seems  worthy  of  further  trial; 
18  deserves  further  notice. || W.  D.  F.— The  Pear  culti- 
vated in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  name  of  Forme  de 
Marie  Lf>uise,  is  the  Marie  Louise;  the  other  is  the  Black 

Achan.ll B,  D.,  Greijs. — A  fine  specimen  of  the  Bishop's 

Thumb. U M.L.—l,  White  Doyenne;  2.  Brown  Beurr<5  ;  3, 

decayed.  1,  Stagg's  Nonpareil;  4,  iioUandbury;  5,  Gloria 
Mumii;  7,  Downton  ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent;  10,  U,  Famagusta; 
12,  Golden  'NnMe.W  — Subscriber. 
Na.iies  of  Plants.— C.  Jli'7.— Epiphyllum  violaccum.  3,  Zy- 
gopetalum  crinitum  ;  2,  Maxillaria  picla;  3,  M.  punctata. 
4,  Bifrenaria  racemosa  ;  5,  Oncidium  sanguineum,  a  small 

variety.     We  do  not  recognise  the  shrub. A  iittbt,cridcr.— 

Some  kind  ol  Eugenia,  and  a  stove  plant. i^.— The  plant 

is  probably  Lffilia  flava;  but  we  will  not  speak  positively 
without  seeing  its  flowers.  We  never  fix  values  on  plants, 
.^?;on.— Polypodium  vulgare,  and  some  Commeliua,  per- 
haps Angustifolia. H.  i?.  — Peziza  cocciuea. 

NuRSEay. GROUND.    Auction  iiVTY,—F.V.A.—T\\e  products  Of 

a  nursery-ground  sold,  as  stated,  are  not,  we  think,  liable  to 

auction  duty. —  W. 

Pears.— J.   £.— For  Perry  the  Barland,    Holmore,    Oldfield, 

Huffcap,  and  Tcinton  Squash,  are  amongst  the  most  approved 

varielies.il ir.— If  you  can  send  a  specimen  of  the  Pear 

called  in  your  neighbourhood  the  "  Slippery,"  it  will  be  at- 
tended to.  II 
Pear-trkes.— ir.— In   planting,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  holes  which  were  filled  wiih  good  soil  had  not  been  dug 
so  deep  as  to  penetrate  the  sliffclay.  The  roots  have  been,  in 
consequence,  led  into  the  very  substance  which  has  doubtless 
occasioned  canker  in   the  shoots.     The   sorts,    Swan's  Egg, 
and  Autumn  Bergamot,  are,  however,  more  liable  to  canker, 
when  old,  than  many  others.    All  you  can  do  is  to  supply  the 
roots  with  fresh  rich  compost,  and  gralt  with  Marie  Louise, 
Knight's  Monarch,  or  Althorp  Crassaiie  |1 
PELARCONiuais.— .<4w  Ajixious  Inquirer  keeps  her  Pelargoniums 
too  wet  at  this  time  of  the  year.    They  should  have  water 
veri/  seldom. 
Plantino  Forest-trees. — R.  F. — In  preparing  grouud  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  for  plantipg,  where  the  soil  is  composed  in  many 
places  of  8  inches  in  depth  of  good  earth  on  a  hod  of  chalk, 
and  strong  earth  mixed  with  flints,  oi-ly  trench  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  the  good  soil,  niising  a  small  quantity  of  the 
chalk  or  strong  earth  from  the  btittom  with   it  during  the 
operation.      The  best  trees  for  such  a  bleak  situation  as  the 
side  of  a  high  hill  in  Dorsetsbire,  are  Evergreen  Oaks,  Wey- 
mouth  and   Cluster   Pines,    Silver  and  Spruce  Firs,    Scarlet 
and  other  Thorns,  common  and  other  Maples,  Catalpa,  Yew, 
Chichester  Elm,  and  common  and  Manna  Ash.  % 
Potatoes. — J.  G. — What  it  is  in  soil  that  determines  the  qua- 
lity of  Potatoes  is  unascertained.     Opinion  seems  to  turn  ia 
favour  of  saline  manure,  or  guano,  and  against  farm-yard 
dung,  unless  very  fresh  and  strawy.    Sorae  lands  never  bring  ' 
Potatoes  of  good  quality. 
S/\p.— .^  Yottth  of  the  Soil.— The  sap  of  trees  rises  from  the 
soil  till  it  reaches  the  leaves;  then,   under  the  influence  of 
light,  it  is  very  much  changed;  a  gre;it  deal  of  the  watery 
part  flics  off;    Ihe  remainder  is  converted  into  organisable 
matter,  whicli  is  returned  downwards,  and  lodgetl  among  ! 
the  tissue,  where  it  becomes  wood,  or  is  employed  in  the 
formation  of  new  leaves  and  flowers,  or  is  stored  up  in  the 
form  of  starch,  sugar,  resin,  and  other  secretions.     A  small 
part  13  perhaps   given  off  by  the  roots,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  this  is  probably  a  deranged  function. 
Soi.Pu^TE  OF  Ammonia.— G — The  person  who  sold  you  this 
salt  for  nitrate  of  ammonia  was  either  a  cheat  or  a  blockhead. 
It  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  Potatoes.    But  is  it,  after 
all,  sulpbate  of  ammonia  f    A  dealer  who  blunders  one  way 
may  blunder  in  another.     We  never  lieard  of  its  being  applied 
to  florists'  flowers;  the  danger  will  be  in  its  making  them  too 
rank.    It  would  be  a  great  convenieuce  if  you  would  be  so 
obliging  as  write  oti  o?ie  side  only  of  your  paper.    We  can  find 
no  such  statement  about  guano  on  2tith  Oct.  as  you  refer  to. 
The  Sloe.— .(^.Z. — This  may  be  propagated  freely  by  suckers  or 
by  seeds;   the  latter  should  be  gathered  in  October,  when  the 
fruit  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  saud,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  if  sown  in  Fe- 
bruary, they  will  probably  come  up  in  May.t 
Transmutation  ok  Corn.— We  observe  in  a  French  Journal 
that  Mr.  Thomas   Biggs  has  sliown  in  Cork  specimens  of 
Wheat  from   each  side  of  which  perfect  Oats  have  grown. 
These  specimens  are  said  to  have  grown  on  the  estate  of 
Shippoul,  belonging  to  Captain  Herrick.     Could  any  of  our 
Irish  friends  inform  us  whether  this  story  is  true,  and  if  it 
is,  procure  us  a  sight  of  tliese  ears  of  corn  f    We  should  be 
infinitely  obliged,  and  would  return  them  carefully.    If  they 
were  addressed  to  Dr.  Liudley,  21,  Regent-street,   unpaid, 
they  would  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Miscellaneods.— £.  0.  L.— Your  Carnation  from  Naples  is 
the   common   Dianthus  plnmarius.    We   apprehend   that  id 
this  case  no  change  has  taken  place,  but  that  your  friend  has 
been  deceived  by  the  Neapolitan  who  sold  him  his  roots.—— 
Querist .—EQx\y   soits  of  Potatoes  are  best  adapted  for  late 
.^planting.    The  Beurrti  de   Capiaumout  is  in   perfection  in 
October.     It  is  a  great  bearer,  but  has  not  so  rich  a  flavoui 
as  many  others  of  the  same  scaiioii.    Oaks  are  best  grown 
from    the   Acorn,   v;ilhout  having  been    transplanted. | — ■ 
E.  M.  W.—The  Cotoncaster  microphylla  may  be  grafted  with 
success  ou  the  common  Hawthorn.    If  grafted,  it  should  be 
done  in  the  spring;  but  if  budded,  the  operation  should  be 

performed  after  midsummer.^ R.J.  H.— The  Royal  George 

and  Noblesse  btc  suitable  Peaches  for  forcing  in  pots.  If  the 
wood  of  your  Vines  is  well  ripened,  it  is  not  necessary  tc 
cover  the  branches  with  hay  ropes  after  the  Vines  are  turned 

out  of  the  house.t A  i«(/i/.— Rhubarb  is  a  vegetable, J ■ 

AlricliSffj/.—The  vols,  for  1843  and   1644  are   ibe  third  and 

fourth. H.  S.,  §c.— The  manner  of  applying  spirils  of  tax 

for  the  purpose  of  killing  American  Blight  on  wall  irees,  is  to 
unfasten  the  trees  from  the  wall,  and  with  a  pa  nter's  brush, 
or  one  made  of  matting,  to  paint  over  every  part  of  the  tree 
affected,  taking  care  to  rub  the  material  wtll  into  all  crevices 

and  cracks. J A  New  Reader.  — If  glass  is  too  expensive  foi 

you,  calico,  which  may  be  bought  for  about  2d.  a  yard,  done 
over  with  linseed  oil,  is  better  than  the  old  plan  of  preparing 
paper  with  the  same  material  for  the  puipose  of  coverineii 
lights,  as  the  latter  is  very  liable  to  be  torn.  Calico,  pre-'? 
pared  with  the  composition  above  described,  has  bt:cn  founc;;f 
to  answer  as  well.  With  regard  to  Melons,  the  BecchwoodiSisn 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts. t  ^' 

*»*As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  tjjl  the  requisite  itt' 
quiries  can  be  made. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.—D*.  I-voM  Pi.ATFAin,  ConpiiUing:  Chemist  to 
the  Society,  hnvinf?  kindly  consented  to  deliver  Two  Lec'urcs 
before  the  Members  on  the  occasion  of  their  eiisuiiiff  Gencial 
Meeting,  all  Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  free  admission 
on  Jpresenting  tickets,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Society.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

12,  Hanover-pgnare,  Dec.  4.  James  Hudsdm.  Sec. 

URBIDGE   AND    HEALY'S   COOKING   APPA- 

RATUS,  cnmhining  Sylvester's  patents.— This  Cookine: 
Apparatus  Ie  believed  to  possess  greatergeneral  advantagesthbn 
any  yet  submitted  to  thepublic,  both  as  regards  stren^rth  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship;  in  f^ct,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  npplicd 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  j  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  exuerience,  as  unquestiona'ly  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  liitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  c;ni 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  priceF, 
to  130,  Fleet  street. 


®i^j  ^gricultuml  Saiett«« 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER   7,    1S44. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wrdnesuat,  Dec.  U— ARricuhural  Society  of  England. 

—  _  Smithfield  Club  Exhibiiion. 

TmmsDAT,     Dec.  12 — igricuUurallmp.  Soc- of  Ireland. 

Wedsbsdat,  Dec.  18— .AKriculiural  Society  of  England. 

Thuhsday,     Dec.  19— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc  ol  Ireland. 

FARMERS-  CLUBS. 

Dec.  10— Abergavenny.  J  Dec.  20— Wrentham. 

Dec  10 Richmondshire.  I  Stoke  Ferrj-. 

Grove  Ferry.  '  Dec.  21— Rayleigb. 

Dec  21-Winchcomb. 


We  have  as  yet  received  but  few  communications 
on  the  subject  of  our  late  remarks  on  Farmers' 
Cldbs.  We  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  any 
of  our  readers  living  near  the  place  of  meeting  of  any 
such  Society,  would  be  kind  enough  to  inquire  of 
the  Secretary  if  he  has  noticed  our  request,  that  in- 
.  formation  might  be  forwarded  to  our  office  of  its 
name  and  place — of  the  days  of  its  meetings  for  the 
ensuing  year— of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  on  those 
days,  if  they  have  been  determined  on — of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  reso- 
lutions arrived  at  on  those  subjects. 

Of  course,  if  any  Society  has  determined  on  refus- 
ing the  publication  of  these  matters,  we  can  have 
nothing  further  to  say  ;  only  we  are  anxious  that  our 
request  should  at  least  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  all,  and  it  can  then  be  dealt  with  as  may  be  thought 
proper.  "We  believe,  with  many,  that  an  attempt  to 
centrahse  and  connect  or  compare  the  now  disjointed 
dicta  of  Farmers'  Clubs  would  be  beneficial.  See 
page  769. 

Among  the  many  questions  of  interest  which  have 
been  partially  discussed  at  the  agricultural  meetings 
of  the  present  year,  is  the  policy  of   breaking  up 

INFERIOR    PASTURE-LANDS. 

The  chief  argument  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
proposal  is,  that  such  a  change  would  give  much  ad- 
ditional employment  at  a  time  when  it  is  much 
needed.  With  such  a  claim  upon  our  notice,  the 
question  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  fullest  investi- 
gation. We  are  the  more  anxious,  however,  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  because,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  tenant  farmer  has  universally  been 
jealously  restricted  from  adopting  the  system  in  any 
degree,  or  under  any  circumstances.  Now,  we  are  no 
friends  to  restrictions  upon  the  good  farmer,  who  is 
"  up  to  the  age,"  and  who,  endeavouring  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  from  the  soil,  gives  to  it  in  the  same 
proportion  that  he  lahes  from  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  with  the  tenant- 
at-wiU  they  are,  in  some  degree,  necessary  evils.  The 
restriction  alluded  to,  therefore,  though  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  essential,  in  others  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious; for,  whether  or  not  arable  land  be  superior 
to  pasture  in  creating  profit  and  labour,  there  are 
unquestionably  cases — many,  too — in  which  lands 
that  will  not  produce  a  natural  crop,  should  be  made 
to  produce  an  artificial  one. 

'I'he  restriction  we  allude  to  is  so  universal,  that 
the  tenant  farmer  in  but  few  cases  ventures  to  ques- 
tion its  propriety ;  and,  indeed — so  soon  doth  use 
breed  habit,  and  habit  mould  the  mind — many  of 
our  landowners  also  are  convinced  tliat  it  is  essential 
to  their  interests,  and  ouglit,  in  all  cases,  to  bo  pre- 
served inviolate.  No  matter  what  the  soil  may  be, 
whether  it  grows  bad  Grass  or  good,  the  tenant  who 
ehould  venture  to  suggest  that  he  could  pay  his  rent 
belter,  if  allowed  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  whole 
of  his  naturally  poor  soils,  instead  of  allowing  one 
portion  toreiuain  in  its  originally  unproductive  condi- 
tion, would  often  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion, and  soinelimee  even  be  con.siilered  an  agricul- 
tural pirate,  who^c  design  was  to  plunder  the  soil  at 
the  expense  of  its  owner.  A  restriction  like  iliis, 
then,  80  general  as  to  be  applieil  lo  every  description 
of  Koil,  and  under  every  sort  of  circumstance — a  rule 
which  ought  to  have  so  many  exceptions,  but  vvliicli 
hau  been  generally  carried  out  with  so  /'ew — c.innot 
but  have  operated  against  tlie  interests  of  agriciiliiire. 
We  therefore  liail  witli  plea  ure  the  movement  which 
has  called  for  invchtigation  into  the  princi|i!e  U|h)Ii 
which  this  restriction  is  founded  ;  for  ivhalevtr  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  practice  proposed,  it  will  iloubt- 
lesa  \x  able  to  nhow  Hufficient  to  convince  many 
that  there  arc  cases  where  that  which   they  have 


hitherto  denounced  may  be  advantageously  adopted 
by  both  landowner  and  occupier. 

Upon  these  grounds — i.  e.,  in  the  hope  of  modify- 
ing a  restriction  which,  when  carried  out  without 
due  discrimination,  seriously  retards  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvements — we  hold,  that  the  general 
merits  of  the  proposed  system  are  worthy  of  special 
investigation. 

To  this  inquiry  we  now  proceed.  In  estimating 
the  merits  of  any  system  of  husbandry,  it  is  essential 
to  ascertain: — 1st.  The  amount  of  profit  arising 
from  it — i.  e.  the  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
cultivator  after  the  expenses  of  cultivation  have  been 
paid  ;  2d.  The  gross  amount  or  value  of  the  produce 
raised  from  the  soil — i.e.  its  quantity  and  value  with- 
out reference  to  its  cost ;  3d.  Thearaountof  employ- 
ment it  has  given — i.  e.  the  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  absorbed  in  cost  of  labour — the 
gross  sum  which  it  has  invested  in  employment. 
On  the  first  blush  of  the  question,  it  may  appear 
that  the^>s(  is  the  only  important  consideration,  as 
upon  the  profits  of  cultivation  depend  the  land- 
owner's rent  and  the  interest  of  the  farmer's  skill  and 
capital.  No  matter,  therefore,  according  to  this  view, 
what  may  be  l,lie  i/nantili/  produced,  or  what  may 
he  the  expense  of  labour  ;  so  long  as  the  balance  is 
sufficient,  the  system  is  a  good  one.  It  is  true  that 
the  pnfl  of  cultivation,  whether  it  arises  from  a 
large  gross  produce,  or  a  small  cost  of  production,  is 
the  first  matter  to  be  considered — upon  this  both  the 
owner  and  cultivator  depend— and  if  there  were  no 
other  interests  vested  in  the  soil,  it  would  justly 
engage  our  whole  attention.  The  time,  however,  has 
gone  by  when  a  man  can  say  that  he  has  an  exclusive 
right  in  landed  property.  He  has  the  first  claim 
upon  it,  because  his  capital  is  sunk  in  it ;  and,  simi- 
larly, the  tenant,  according  to  his  proportion  of 
capital ;  but  no  further.  Property  has,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  "  No  man," 
said  a  late  and  lamented  nobleman,  "  has  a  right  to 
do  wrong  with  his  own."  So  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  we  must  not  consider  any  system  worthy  of  our 
acceptation,  solely  because  it  is  a  profitable  one  to  the 
cultivator,  and  through  him  to  the  owner.  Though 
the  owner  have  the  main  interest  in  the  soil,  the 
country  at  large  has  also  a  claim  upon  it.  If  the 
owner  have  capital  buried  in  it,  the  country  affords 
that  capital  the  protection  of  the  law,  secures  it 
against  all  foreign  or  domestic  interference,  and  in 
fact  gives  it  a  convertible  and  actual  value.  Capital 
would  be  useless  lumber  were  it  not  that  the  wants 
of  an  industrious  population  afford  a  ready  exchange 
for  its  produce.  And,  lastly,  the  soil  is  one  portion 
of  what  constitutes  "  England,"  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  each  jjart  of  any  body,  to  act  so  as  to  aid  and 
benefit  the  ivlmle.  It  cannot,  however,  require  argu- 
ment to  show  that  Ewjlisli  soil  ought  to  minister  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  wants  of  En~ 
glistimen,  or  that  a  dutij  devolves  on 
property,  which  cannot  be  shaken 
off  or  commuted —  a  duty  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  demand  con- 
fers a  value  upon  what  would  other- 
wise be  valueless,  and  by  whose  con- 
stitutional union  the  proceeds  are 
secured  to  their  owner.  Allowing,  therefore,  that 
the  country  has  some  right  in  the  soil,  and  that  its 
claim  for  as  full  a  supply  as  possible  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  a  valid  one,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
second  question  must  be  answered  satisfactorily — and 
the  quantity  of  produce  as  well  as  the  net  profit 
arising  from  any  system  of  management,  must  he 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  its  value. 

The  next  question — that  of  labour — depends  on 
the  grounds  urged  in  tlie  above  case.  If  a  country 
has  a  claim  in  the  soil,  every  individual  has  also  an 
interest  in  it.  Individuals  constitute  a  nation,  and 
in  its  interests  they  have  individually  a  share.  "  This, 
however,"  it  will  be  said,  "  does  not  prevent  us  from 
producing  cluajilij.  If  we  give  you  quantity,  we  do 
our  duty  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  individuals; 
after  that  we  surely  have  a  right  to  make  as  good  a 
balance  lor  ourselves  as  possible."  Undoubtedly  ; 
but  before  we  balance  our  accounts  we  should  pay  all 
our  liabilities;  and  one  of  these  is  to  provide  labour 
for  the  labourer  :  he  has  a  right  to  demand  this  on 
the  clearest  grounds.  If  the  nation  has  an  actjuired 
claim  upon  properly  from  the  fact  of  the  benefits  it 
has  conferred  on  that  property,  the  labourer  has  a 
stronger  natural  one,  the  title  to  wliich  is  patent  to 
every  well-informed  conscience.  This  claim — the 
right  to  labour — is  his  inheritance, — it  is,  in  fact, 
his  nijiital,  a  profitable  field  for  the  investment  of 
which  he  may  rightly  claim  as  liis  due.  When, 
therefore,  the  rich  man  invests  //(\ca|iital  in  the  soil, 
he  doM  it  with  the  knowledge  tliat  there  is  a  mort- 
gage upon  it,  anil  it  is  his  iluly  in  the  first  instance 
to  satisfy  the  original  creilitor.*     No  system  ofcul- 

•  VVu  need  iKitlicru  rej.t  our  cuau  iiu-roly  on  nitjnti  |,'rit 1h; 

tlic  pti'ir  mfiii  hni(  a  l''(,-ul  riclit  to  tiiaiiit«ii.-»i)cu  by  tlie  laml,  (14 
any  ..iif  will  at)i,n  (hid  who,  liy  rcfuglnf  lilm  permlsalDn  to  work 
/or  it,  tiiukcH  lilrii  u  [luuiicr. 


tivation,  therefore,  can  be  a  good  one,  which  neglects 
to  provide  employment  for  the  labourer,  but  which 
obtains  its  profits  from  the  interest  which  is  due  to 
him  .* 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  moral  and  equitable 
grounds  that  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  labour 
required  by  a  metliod  of  cultivation  before  we  can 
estimate  its  value — on  national  grounds  the  amount 
of  employment  we  can  give  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  the  exigencies  of  a  vast  and  increasing  popu- 
lation can  only  be  supplied  by  allowing  the  healthy 
and  the  able  labourer  to  invest  the  only  capital  of 
which  he  is  possessed — his  physical  energy.  Of 
what  avail  will  be  the  produce  of  a  great  cpianlily 
of  food  if  we  do  not  provide  an  equal  quantity  of 
employment  to  enable  the  labourer  to  obtain  that 
food?  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  maintain 
that  the  merits  of  any  system  of  cultivation  depend 
not  merely  on  the  profit  to  the  cultirator  and  the 
quantity  of  food  which  it  produces,  but  also  on  the 
quantity  of  employment  it  i^rovides  for  the  labourer. 

We  shall  next  week  test  the  merits  of  the  arable 
and  pasture  system  by  these  principles. — H. 


THE  PLOUGH. 

[Continued from pagf  802  ) 

The  frame. work  of  the  plough  must  be  regulated  by 
the  work  to  be  done,  so  far  as  strength  to  sustain  the 
tear  and  wear  and  the  shocks  of  the  roughest  work  is 
considered  ;  but  its  dimensions,  the  length  of  the  beam 
and  the  length  of  the  stilts  or  handles,  as  they  only 
affect  or  regulate  the  power  which  the  man  or  the  horse 
has  over  the  implement,  need  not  vary  with  the  work  to 
be  performed.  These  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
consistence  of  the  land  to  be  ploughed,  or  of  the  form  of 
the  furrow-slice,  which  both  vary,  and  their  dimension 
may  therefore  be  fixed  ;  and  amidst  the  immense  variety 
of  forms  of  the  plougli,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
this  point,  one  so  much  afftcting  the  ajipearance  of  the 
implement,  need  not  varj'.  The  length  of  the  beam  in 
some  degree  affects  the  power  of  the  horse  over  the  im- 
plement. If  it  be  long,  the  straightness  of  the  furrow 
evidently  will  be  less  affected  by  any  oscillating  deviationa 
of  the  horse  from  the  straight  path,  and  the  aiotion  of 
the  implement  will  be  more  regular.  This,  however,  is 
as  well  insured  by  lengthening  the  draught-cliain  as  by 
lengthening  the  beam.  The  longer  the  handles  of 
the  plough,  and  the  shorter  the  beam  in  proportion, 
the  LLOre  power  will  the  man  have  over  his  im- 
plement. There  are,  however,  limits  to  both  of  these 
points,  which  convenience  in  the  length  of  the  imple- 
ment impose.  Very  excellent  dimensions  are  those  o£ 
the  Scotch  ploughs  of  Clarke  and  Fergusson,  plough- 
makers  of  Stirlingshire  (see  woodcut).  The  length  of 
the  beam  is  in  these  ploughs  3  feet,  and  that  of  the 
handles  is  5^  feet ;  that  of  the  whole  plough  is  10;^^  feet, 
which  leaves  21  inches  for  that  part  of  the  frame-work  to 
which  the  body  of  the  plough  is  attached. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mere  frame-work  of 
their  plough,  on  a  scale  of  l-Soth  : — 


[Frame-work  of  Clarke's  Plough.  Scale  I-36th.] 
The  cutting  parts  of  the  plough  are  the  share,  which 
cuts  horizontally  the  bottom  of  the  slice,  and  the  coulter, 
which  cuts  it  vertically  from  the  fast  land,  of  which  it 
forms  part.  It  is  evident  that  these  should  cut  it 
perfectly.  There  should  be  no  tearing  when  the  mould- 
board  begins  to  work.  Any  tearing  must  require  an 
otherwise  unnecessary  exertion  of  power,  and  will  in- 
crease the  draught.  In  some  districts  an  invention  has 
been  tried  which  does  away  altogeiher  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  coulter  to  the  beam  of  the  plough,  and 
provides  in  its  place  a  projecting  edge,  standing  up  from 
the  sock  on  the  vertical  plane  of  the  side  of  the  plough, 
but  inclining  backwards  towards  the  plough,  at  a  consi- 
derable angle.  This,  of  course,  insured  the  perfect 
cutting  of  the  sod  ;  but  it  was  found  in  practice  that  it 
encountered  more  obstruction,  and  was  more  liable  to 
bend,  or,  if  made  of  cast-metal,  to  break,  than  the 
common  arrangement  for  the  purpose  :  it  was,  tliereforej 
abandoned.  The  relative  position  of  the  share  and  the 
coulter  must,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  such  that  they 
may  cut  a  6(|uare-cornered  sod.  With  regard  to  their 
actual  position  in  the  plough,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
inclined  they  are  to  their  work,  the  more  easily  will  it 
be  accomplished.  The  cut  will  be  more  gradual — less 
abrupt,  'i'hey  should,  therefore,  be  ns  much  inclined  to 
their  work  as  is  consistent  with  a  convenient  form  of 
the  [ilough. 

Now,  it  is  evitlent  that,  though  it  may  be  necessary, 
when  altering  the  dimensions  of  your  furrow-slice, 
making  the  plough  go  deeper  or  shallower,  or  when 
going  h'om  one  description  of  soil  to  another,  as  Irom  a 
clayey  to  a  strong  soil,  to  alter  the  pnsilion  of  the  share 
or  of  the  coulter;  yet  there  can,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  any  ncceasity  for  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  those 
parts  of  the  plough.     Mere,  then,  is  another  part  of  the 
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plough  which  may  be  constant:.  We  sliall  find  that  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  plough  the  raould-board  alone  will 
require  to  vary  with  the  work  to  be  done.  There  should, 
however,  be  a  means  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
coulter  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the   reasons  of  the  failure  of 


tiiiit  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  tiied  instead  of  it. 
besides  the  common  excellent  method  of  effecting  this 
by  means  of  wedges,  the  subjoined  are  figures  of  three 
methods  of  doing  this,  adopted  by  various  agricultural 
implemerit-nnakers  in  England  :  — 


cla/pijere  are  oiher  means  of  regulating  the  position  of 
the  plough,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  work,  which 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  mentioned  when  the  frame- 
work of  the  plough  was  described.  It  is  evident  that 
the  line  drawn  from  the  horses'  shoulders,  through  the 
point  of  yttachment  of  the  draught-chains  to  the  plough, 
must,  if  lengshened,  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  re- 
sistance met  with  by  the  plough  at  work.  Should  it  be 
otherwise — should  the  line  so  lengthened  strike  the 
mould-board  at  a  point  higher,  for  instance,  than  the 
centre   of  resistance,    then  the  effect    of  the   draugbt 


will  be  to  pull  the  plough  over,  and  sink  the  point  of 
the  share,  till  the  implement,  by  increasing  the  depth  of 
tiie  Und  ploughed,  has  raised  the  centre  of  resistance 
liigher  up  the  mould-board.  Should  it  strikethe  mould- 
board  to  the  right  or  left  of  this  centrfe,  then  the  plough 
in  the  same  manner,  in  order  thwt  this  centre  may  be 
brought  into  the  line  of  draught,  will  be  forced  to  take  a 
greater  or  less  width  of  land.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  means  act  which  are  adopted  for  altering  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  furrow-slice. 


The  bridle  of  the  plough  admitsof  the  attachment  of  the 
draught-chfiiu  to  (he  plough  being  shifted  to  the  right  or 
left ;  and  so  it  enables  the  ploughman  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  width  of  his  furrow  ;  and  the  bridle,  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  otherwise  (see  annexed  figures),  may  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  and  so  the  depth  of  the  furrow  may 
'be  increased  or  diminished.  There  is  another  and  very 
simple  way  of  altering  the  depth  to  which  the  plough 
runs;  and  this  is  by  changing  the  position  of  the  back- 
band.  It  has  been  before  seen  tbat  by  the  action  of  this 
part  of  the  harness  a  portion  of  the  draught  is  thrown  on 
the  back  of  the  horse,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  remains  on 
its  shoulders.  By  sliifting  the  back-band  nearer  to  the 
plough,  we  increase  the  asceut  of  the  line  of  draught, 
and  of  course  tend  to  raise  the  point  of  the  plough,  make 
it  work  shallower  ;  and  by  placing  it  nearer  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  animal,  the  plough  is  allowed  to  go  deeper. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
of  the  beam  of  the  plough  is  merely  to  furnish  a  rigid 


attachment  of  the  draught  chain  to  the  implement.  The 
centre  of  resistance  on  the  surface  of  the  mould-board  is 
a  given  point — so  also  is  the  attachment  of  the  draught 
chain  to  the  hames  at  the  horse's  shoulder — the  straight 
line  between  these  is  the  line  of  draught,  and  the  beam 
of  the  plough  must  be  extended  in  front  at  such  a  height 
and  to  such  a  length  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  an 
attachment  of  the  draught  chains,  in  this  line,  to  a  rigid 
part  of  the  implement  above  ground  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  coulter.  This  beam  may  be  made,  if  such  be  the 
will  of  the  farmer,  as  high  and  complicated  an  affair  as 
he  pleases,  provided  only  some  rigid  part  of  it  be  found 
in  the  line  of  draught  before  alluded  to  as  a  place  of 
attachment  for  the  draught  chains.  Of  course  the  sim- 
plest form  of  beam,  which  will  answer  this  purpose,  is 
the  best.  All  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  subjoined 
figure,  for  which  sve  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Allen  Ransome. 


Any  remaiks  on  wheel  or  swing  ploughs  should  be 
made  here  ;  but  the  subject  is,  as  I  believe,  comparatively 
of  little  importHnce.  The  wheel  was,  doubiless,  added 
by  those  who  thought  it  an  improvement,  and  it  pro- 
'bably  compensated  for  their  unskilfulness  in  its  manage- 
ment, making,  in  fact,  the  implement  manageable  by  boys  I 


instead  of  men.  And  this  is  a  fair  and  influential  con- 
sideration in  favour  of  the  wheel,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
induce  its  adoption  in  districts  where  the  swing  plough 
is  already  in  use,  and  where  the  skill  necessary  for  its 
management  already  exists. — M.  S. 


-.,  ,  EXPERmENTS  ON  NUTRITION. 

..,,  I  DO  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  rival 
*, theories  of  eminent  chemists ;  on  the  question,  for 
.instance— Is  the  fat  of  animals  derived  from  the  non- 
^azotised  constituents  of  their  food,  or  from  fat  pre- 
viously existing  in  such  food?  I  only  hope  that  they 
•will  very  sonn  lay  their  heads  together  and  teli  us,  from 
repeated  experiments,  what  really  is  the  fact,  and 
whether  fat  already  formed  does  actually  exist  in  the 
food  in  the  large  proportion  which  the  French  chemists 
assert.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault,  given  in  this 
Journal,  Nov.  23,  are  certainly  of  the  kind  calculated  to 
bear  strongly  on  the  point;  and  it  is,  indeed,  such  as 
these. that  we  should  rejoice  to  see  performed  and  re- 
peated in  every  possible  way,  by  the  chemist  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  more  practical  feeders,  and  under  the 
sanction,  and  by  the  assistance  of  our  National  Society. 
What  intelligent  member  would  begrudge   one  or  two 


hundred  pounds  so  e.^pended?  We  could  readily  sug- 
gest a  mode  by  which  this  amount  could  be  saved  or  ob- 
tained, if  the  present  income  of  the  Society  should  not 
be  sufficient.  But,  with  regard  to  the  experiments  in 
question,  though  we  hail  thfm  as  important  additions  to 
our  magazine  of  facts,  and  a;iree  with  one  of  the  infer- 
ences drawn  by  the  experiment>^r.  that  Mangold  Wurzel 
and  Potatoes  alone  are  an  insufficient  diet  for  milch 
cows  — which,  by  the  bye,  we  should  have  anticipated — 
and  also  that  a  diet  may  be  insufficient  from  the  absence 
or  deficiency  of  either  of  the  three  constituents  men- 
tioned by  Boussingault  (provided  his  facts  are  correct), 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  observe,  that  his  experiments 
fail  to  establish  what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  We 
find  that  two  cows  are  tnken  from  a  hay  diet,  and  put 
entirely  on  Mangold  Wurzel,  a  diet  not  only  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  th*tt  to  which  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
cows  had  previously  been  accustomed,  but  one  consist- 
ing of  80  per  cent  of  water,  and  deficient  in  woody  fibre, 


which  is  essential  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  di-     I 
gestive  fuuctions,  and  more  particularly  required  to  give     | 
firmness  to  the  morsel,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  rumination. 
Such  a  diet,  we  hesitate  not  to   aseert,  is  calculated  to 
derange   the  digestive  organs  and  interrupt  the  proper 
performance   of  their  functions ;  and  when   this  is  the 
case,  we  may  look  iu  vain  for   the  results  which  would 
otherivise   occur.      That   this  was    the  cise   the  result 
proved,  for   the  cows,  we  are  told,  were  greatly  ema- 
ciated— a  result,  putting  chemistry  out  of  the  question, 
which  no  one  can  feel  surprised  ar.     And  as  this  debili- 
tated state  was  gradually  induced,  the  digestive  organs 
must  have  been  gradually  weakened,   and    must    have 
failed  in  extracting  the  same  amount  of  nourishment  as 
before.      The   experimenter  appears   to  have    regarded 
animals  as  mere  machines,  and  to  have  looked   to   che- 
mistry alone,  forgetting  altogether  that  there  was  such  a 
science  as  physiology  in  existence.      Suppose  that,  in 
order  to  test  the  nutritious  qualities  of  grain,  we  were  to 
keep    a  horse  entirely  on  Beans,   r.hat  would    be  the 
result  ?     Why,  the  animal  would  toon  become  emaciated 
and  diseased  ;  or  if  Oatmeal  alone  constituted  the  foodj 
purging  and  debility  would  quickly  supervene.     Even  if 
Oats   alone  were  given  whole,  in  which  case  the  husk 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  counteract  the  laxative  quali- 
ties of  the  meal,  the  horse  would  still  lose  flesh  though 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  grain  were  afforded.     To  these 
facts  the  chemist  will,  perhaps,  reply  :  '*  Oh  !  they  only 
show  that  these  different  articles  of  food  are  deficient  in 
some  constituent  necessary  for   the  support  of  the  ani- 
mal."    This  maybetiueto  a  certain  extent,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  alone  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  sufiieient  that 
the  food  should  contain  the  elements  required  for  nou- 
rishing the  body,  but  they  must  also  be  arranged  in  that 
peculiar  manner  and  proportion  which  the  structure  and 
economy  of  the  animal  requires.     If  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  excrements  of  the  body  would  be  proper  for 
food,  seeing  that  they  contain  the  necessary  elements  of 
nutrition.     The  natural  pasturage   of  the  field  either  in    \ 
its  crude  or  prepared  state,  appears  to  be  almost  the  only 
food  that  can   be  taken  by  animals  with  advantage,  un- 
mixed with  any  other  diet.     But  then  we  must  bear  ia 
mind  that  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  plants  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  chemically  sufficient  for  nutrition,  but  it  contains, 
that  amount  of  woody  fibre  essential  for  the  function  of 
digestion,  though  not  entering  into  the  system  itself.  Thus 
herbirorous  animals,  having  very  capacious  digestive  or- 
gans, require  their  food  to  be  of  a  bulky  form,  and  of  sucfc 
a  consistence  that  it  will  stay  long  enough  in  the  body  foi 
the  elements  of  nutrition  to  be  properly  extracted  from  it 
Now  it  appears  to  us   that  M.  Boussingault  would  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  he  sought  to  obtain  by  his  ex- 
periment— i.  e.   the  discovery  of  truth — far  better  if  he 
had,    instead   of   confining   his  cows  entirely  to   roots, 
given  a  certain   amount,  or  as  much  as  they  pleased  to 
eat,  of  hay  or  good  sweet  straw  at  the  same  time.     The 
health  of  the  cows  would  thus  have  been  preserved,  and 
as    the    quantity  of  dry  food  could  have  been  readily 
ascertained,  its  analysis  being  known,  not  only  would  the 
facts    sought   for   by  M.   Boussingault  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  relative  value  of  Mangold  Wurzel  a£ 
food  for  milch  cows  would  have  been  ascertained,  whichl 
assuredly  has  not  been  done  by  the  experiments  referred 
to.     We  must,  as  we  have  before  observed,  leave  tht 
conflicting  theories,  as  to  whether  the  fat  of  animals  is 
derived  1  om  any  other  elements  than  the  fatty  matten 
already  formed  in  vegetables,  to  Messrs,   Boussingault 
Dumas,  Liebig,  and  Playfair,  simply  observing  that  w( 
shall  not  at  all  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  truth  will  b{ 
found   to   lie   somewhere   between  the  two  conflicting 
opinions.     One  fact,  however,  we  must  mention,  and  ii 
is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  theories  of  the  two  formei 
chemists.     We    are    all   acquainted    with  the  fattening 
qualities  of  Barleymeal,  particularly  for  pigs  ;  we  know 
that  it  is  greatly  superior  to   Oatmeal,  and,  indeed,  anj 
other  food.     Now  if  we  turn  to  the  analytical  tables  o 
Mr.  Johnston  we  find  that  Oats  contain  5*6  per  cent,  of 
fatty  matter,  whilst   Barley  only  possesses   2'5  per  cent- 
Now  this  certainly  miliLates  strongly  against  the  opinions 
of    the    French   chemists;     and    although    we    are    at 
once   ready  to  concede  that   the   fatty   matter    in    the 
vegetable  becomes  fatty  matter  in  the  animal,  yet  we  are 
disposed  to    ask,  Whence    can    the    superior    fattening 
properties    of    Barley   be    derived,  unless    it    be    the 
starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  of  which  there  are  10  per  cent, 
more  in  Barley  than  in  Oats  ;  the  former  having  60  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  only  50  per  cent.  ?     With  these  ob- 
servations we  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  observing 
in  conclusion,   that  we  do  hope  that  under  the  sanction 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  a  number  of  experiments  will  be  instituted 
in  order  to  decide  the  many  difficult  questions  relating 
to  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  animals,  and  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  of  various  articles  of  food.     Private  experi- 
ments   entail   more    trouble   and   expense   than  private 
individuals   are  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  and  when 
they  are  published  they  do  not  appear  with  the  sanction 
of  authority. —  JV.  C.  Spooner,  Southampton. 


TRE.\TMENT    OP    FARM  HORSES    AND    LIVE 
STOCK. 

Ask  a  farmer  if  he  prefers  for  his  own  use  a  clean 
dry  bed  to  a  wet  and  rotten  dung-heap?  Ask  him  if 
cleanliness  in  place  and  person,  witb  proper  ventilation^ 
is  not  conducive  to  his  healih  ?  Ask  him  if  his  food, 
nicely  cooked  and  prepared,  is  not  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  if  raw  and  dirty  ?  Ask  him-  if  he  likes  a  cool 
residence  in  summer  and  a  warm  one  in  winter?  He 
will  say  certainly,  and  laugh  at  you  in  the  bargain,  and 
jet  he  will  not  consider  that  what  is  good  and  profitable 
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for  himself,  is  quite  as  mucii  so  for  his  cattle.  What 
would  farmers  say,  if,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  they  were 
obliged  to  waik  lea  miles  for  a  supper,  aud  the  same 
nest  morning  for  breakfast — losing  six  hours'  rest,  and 
adding  40  percent,  to  their  labour  ?  aod  yet  this  is  how 
they  treat  their  horses  daily.  It  seems  too  ridiculous  to 
be  tolerated.  I  object  entirely  to  turning  horses  out,  or 
to  having  pasture  at  all  ;  in  our  midland  and  southern 
districts,  the  waste  of  food  and  manure  is  enormous.  If 
a  horse  is  turned  out  20  days  on  an  acre,  it  is  equal  to 
20  horses  one  dtiy,  or  40  horses  half  a  day.  Imagine 
Tvhat  they  must  destroy — tbeir  weight  crushes  and  in- 
jures an  amazing  quantiry  of  food.  It  may  be  said, 
"  Oh,  the  blades  rise  again  next  morning.'*  Yes,  but 
with  tliis  constant  treading  do  they  grow  as  fast  and  as 
laxuriant  as  if  a  lowed  to  remain  undisturbed  and  erect  ? 
—a  foot-path  or  rabbit-run  in  a  Grass-field  will  convince 
you.  Then,  where  the  droppings  are,  the  food  is  lost  ; 
supposing  the  droppings  and  urine  to  cover  and  taint 
four  square  yards  per  day,  that  is  130  per  month,  or  3 
per  cent,  per  month.  It  is,  in  fact,  36/.  lost  in 
every  100/.  per  annum.  The  only  excuse  for  depasturing 
is  the  imperfect  state  of  the  farm-yard,  which  allows 
the  best  part  of  the  manure  to  be  wasted. 

Again,  as  to  manure,  tht-re  it  lies  in  hot  sunshine  and 
bleachlu^  winds,  till  it  almost  becomes  its  original 
straw-colour,  losins:  its  ammonia  and  other  gases ;  and 
what,  perhtt)>s,  is  of  more  consequence  than  all,  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  fermentation  which  it  would  receive  in 
a  well-arranged  (auk.  Supposing  a  horse's  liquid  and 
solid  manure  to  be  1  cwc.  per  day,  or  18  tons  per 
annum,  we  lose  one-third  that  quantity.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  amount  of  labour  the 
horse  performs,  his  keep  and  manure,  we  can,  by  man- 
ger-feeding on  my  principle,  save  30/.  or  40/.  out  of 
every  100/.     This  is  enormous  ! 

Weil  may  our  great  manufacturers,   who  consider  a 
difference  of  1  per  cent,  a  good  profit,  exclaim   against 
the   want   of  calculation   and   management  in  farmers. 
Sincere  friend  as   I  am  to  the  agriculturists,   I  admit, 
with  shame,  they  deserve  the  censure  bestowed  on  them 
in  this  respect.      I    call   upon  them   to  make  at  once 
honourable  amends,  by  adopting   my  plan,   and  so   save 
their  money  and  their  reputation.     The  idea  of  a  man 
having  40  horses,  costing  him  1500/.  per  annum,  and  re- 
fusing to  save  400/.  or  500/.  per  annum  in   their  keep, 
manure,   and  labour,  is  absurd;    it  is  paying  prepos- 
terously for  the  maintenance  of  prejudice  or  obstinacy, 
and  yet,  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  who  will  do  so  rather 
than  act  on  my  s-uggestions.     There   are  other  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  attending  depasturing  horses— fre- 
quent kicks  and  accidents,  loss  of  time  in  catching  them, 
broken  knees  in  cnviog  home,  and  injury  to  constitution 
by  sudden  atmospheric  changes.     Besides,  no  horses  fed 
entirely   on  green  food  can  undergo  the  labour  of  those 
manger-fed  on  mixed  food.     Green  food  does  not  afford 
sufficient  material  for  muscle  and  bone.     It  is  too  washy. 
[  object  in  lolo  to  permanent  pasture,  as  a  positive  indi- 
?idual  and  national  loss.     Clovers  are  useful — but  you 
:annot  tiioroui^hly  hoe  and  clean  the  land  when  they  are 
iown  with  a  Coni-crop.     Lucerne  (and  Sainfoin)  is  my 
I'avourite,  and  you  can  grow  it  anywhere*  if  you  keep 
.t  clean,  supply  it  amply  with  lime  and  its  constituent 
parts,  drain  very  deep  (not  less  than  5  or  6  feet),  and 
protect  it  from  frost  in  the  winter  by  a  strong  coating  of 
manure,  with  a  dost  of  guano  in  summer.     Tares  on 
iieavy  land,  and  Rye  on  light  land,  are  both  profitable  ; 
md  plenty  of  Potatoes,  Swedes,  Carrots,  &c.,  which  can 
)e  grown  on  any  land,  however  heavy,  boggy,  sandy,  or 
rraveliy,  if  thoroughly   drained,  properly  manured,  and 
leeply  cultivated.     By  these  means  you  may  keep  more 
'ban  twice  as  much  stock  as  by  permanent  Grass. 
i    Were  we  to  ire^t  our  bullocks  and  our  sheep  as  we  do 
ijUTBelves  and  our  riding-horses  — keep  them  clean,  warm, 
'!ry,  and  well  fed — we  should  strangely  increase  the  quan- 
ity  and  quality  of  our  animal  food. 
Let  us  imagine   ourselves    standing  or  Ijing  day  and 
f'jt  months  in  the  moisture  and  effluvia  of  our  own 
latfcd  excrements,  uncleaned  and  ill  fed  ;  it  won't 
liiinking  of,  and  yet  this  is  how  most  farmers  treat 
i.:,r   cattle:  their  food   is  presented  to   them  in  large 
rin-inageable  masses,  with  abundance  of  dirt  (a  corrector 
'f  urAd  it  is  called)  uncooked  and  unprepared.     We  need 
lOt  wonder  at  havirjg  to  stab  our  bullocks  to  let  out  the 
':^  irnula'ion   of  windy   flatulence,  or   forcing   strange- 
-r^  njQchines  down  their   throats   to  remove  solid 
of  unmaaticated    roots;  we    need  not  wonder  at 
't,  fevered  feet,  or  other  complaints.     I  will  lay  it 
•js  an  indJRputable  fact,  as  proved  by  our  greatest 
:>;rs   of  animals,  that  we    must  apply  to  them   the 
aroc  treatrrent  as  we  would  to  ourselves,  if  we  wish  to 
ender  them  profitable.     It  is  high  time  we  amended  our 
r'liiicD    in    this    respect,  or    wc    shall   have    Spain, 
..'^1,  fjii'i  other  warm  and  genial  climes  stocking  ub 
■. iiat  we  ought  to  produce  ourselves.     Let  ub  keep 
■  ■-'It  warm   in  winter  and  cool   in    summer — free   from 
'r/f.<:ritin({  ^\en.      In  fact,  I  shall   never  consider  we  are 
t  till  we  f:an  keep  up  a  given  warmth  in  winter — 
we  hftTc  in  kummer  cool  and  shaded  paved  yards, 
'  ■  /.  Mechif  4,  Leadcnhall-hlrefJ. 

(To  fti;  continued.) 

MINERAL~ANI>   INORGANIC   MANURES. 
No,  XXX. 

Br  pROFEHHon  Charlbs  Si'rcnobl. 

(.Cnntinued  from  puf^n  8o:i.) 
' Athci  of  Corn  SIuUAcr. —  It  fields  on  which  grain 
M  been  grown  be  ploughed  kballow,  and  tlien  harrowed, 

•  MoTtif  rcKsrr),  hnwevrr,  muit  be  hud  to  climate  ;  I  aijpro- 
flndfor  (ioitl<rrn  (tUtrlcts  and  hills  are  hardly^  mild  ciiouifh 
Mr  locD  srroductiuiii. 


the  stubbles,  roots  of  weeds,  &c.,  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face ;  they  are  then  raked  together,  and  burnt  in  heaps, 
and  the  ashes  strewed  about.  These  ashes  do  not  pos- 
sess any  particular  value,  as  may  be  seen  fron  analyses 
of  straw,  previously  stated  ;  their  quantity  also  is  so 
iuconsiderable,  that  they  are  not  worth  attention.  In 
the  south,  where  they  want  less  straw,  the  stubbles  are 
left  several  feet  high,  and  afterwards  burnt  on  tlie  spot. 
In  this  case  the  advantage  is  derived  from  the  heating  of 
the  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  vermin,  as  the  value  of 
those  ashes  as  a  manure  is  very  trilling  ;  100  lbs.  straw 
yield,  at  an  average,oaly  4  lbs.  of  ashes,  the  half  of  which 
(as  we  have  seen  before)  consists  of  silica. 

/.  Ashes  of  Bi'own  Coal. — Pure  brown  coal  yields 
ashes,  which,  according  to  all  experience,  are  but  poor 
manure.  The  reason  is,'  that  they  consist  merely  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron,  and  that  most  soils  contain  of 
these  substances  as  much  as  crops  ever  require.  As  the 
ashes  of  pure  brown  coal  contain  neither  potash,  soda, 
chlorine,  nor  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acid,  this  may  serve  us  as  a  proof  that  the  fertilising 
properties  of  inorganic  substances  chiefly  depend  on  the 
just-named  seven  substances.  At  times,  however,  brown 
coals  contain  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  they  will  yield  ashes,  which  (if  applied  in  proper 
quantity)  are  a  very  superior  manure;  because  the  sul- 
phuret of  iron  will  soon  be  changed  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  acts  like  gypsum. 
How  many  pounds  are  to  hi  used  per  acre,  experience 
only  or  chemical  analysis  can  tell,  as  this  depends  upon 
their  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  varies.  In 
Belgium,  and  other  countries,  lOOOlbs.  to  1200  lbs.  are 
strewed  on  one  acre,  which  would  indicate  that  it  cannot 
contain  much  of  the  last,  as  50  lbs.  to  GO  lbs.  of  that 
substance  are  an  abundant  manure  for  one  acre  of  land. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  ashes  contain,  besides 
sulphate  already  formed,  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
sulphuret  of  iron,  which  r;oald  improve  the  soil  for  several 
years,  as  the  changing  of  the  latter  substance  into  the 
sulphate  takes  place  gradually.  In  the  above  countries, 
ashes  of  brown  coal  are  used  for  manuring  Rape,  Clover, 
&c.,  the  results  being  always  most  satisfactory. 

ff.  Ashes  of  Coal. — Although  the  ashes  of  coal  consist 
generally  only  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  still 
some  are  found  which  contain  a  little  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  potash,  gypsum,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the 
htter  case,  they  are  always  a  powerful  manure  ;  whilst, 
if  merely  composed  of  the  three  former  substances,  they 
are  quite  valueless,  unless  the  protoxide  of  iron  were  to 
form  ammonia,  which,  however,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
by  experiment.  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  on  the 
Rhine,  ashes  of  coal  are  used,  with  the  very  best  result, 
for  the  rearing  of  Fhix,  Peas,  Clovers,  Beans,  and  Rape  ; 
they  bear  1000  to  1200  lbs.  on  the  acre,  whence  it  may 
appear  that  these  ashes  contain  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
iron.  Both  the  ashes  of  coal  and  brown  coal  will  also 
yield  a  superior  manure  for  meadows,  if  they  contain 
these  salts.  In  Belgium,  the  ashes  of  coal  and  brown 
coal  are  often  mixed  with  pig  manure,  and  the  com- 
pound is  strewed  over  Clover,  &c.,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  succeeds  admirably.  By  using  considerable 
quantities  of  coal,  or  brown  coal  ashes,  though  they  con- 
tain neither  sulphuret  nor  sulphate  of  iron,  stiff 
clayey  soils  may  be  improved  physically  in  a  consider- 
able degree  :  they  are  thereby  loosened.  It  is  still  more 
important,  that  by  a  great  amount  of  ashes,  which  con- 
tain much  of  these  salts,  the  deep-rooted  weeds  may  be 
destroyed,  if  the  ashes  be  ploughed  under  to  the  depth  of 
16  or  18  inches.  After  the  use  of  coal,  or  brown  coal 
ashes,  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  many  sorts  of  vermin, 
especially  snails,  will  disappear. 


Home  Gorrespondence, 

Tottenham  Garden  Allotment  Society, — I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  second  half-yearly  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  this  Society,  to  deal  with  as  you  may  think  proper. 
In  a  late  Number  of  your  Paper  is  an  article  on  the 
Allotment  system,  by  "  E.  G.  H.,"  referring  mors  parti- 
cularly to  the  Bill  of  the  Honourable  William  Cowper, 
laid  before  Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, copies  of  which  are  now  on  sale  at  Hansard's, 
Great  Turnstile,  at  2d.  each,  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance, imagining  that  many  who  read  your  Paper  may 
be  anxious  to  procure  a  copy.  "  E.  G.  H.,"  after 
several  common-place,  ill-natured  observations,  such  as 
"  hoping  the  Bill  may  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House 
for  ever" — "subject  not  adapted  for  legislation"- — 
"  proposition,  if  carried,  will  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
system" — "labourers  have  tbeir  full  share  of  mother- 
wit  and  suspicion  " — *'  whatever  we  propose  for  better- 
ing their  condition  must,  on  its  very  surface,  display  tho 
absence  of  self-interested  motives,  or  the  labourers 
will  attempt  to  defeat  us" — then  gives  his  own  not 
very  charitable  interpretation  of  the  Bill  :  "  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  that  this  Bill  of  Mr.  Cowper's,  on  the 
face  of  it,  provides  a  very  fertile  source  of  such  suspicion, 
fur  it  proposes  to  enact,  that  any  surplus  arising  after 
the  discharge  of  »U  expenses  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
overseer,  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates,"  and  rtferw  to  sec.  25, 
for  proof  of  his  asftertion.  Now  "  E.  G.  II."  ought  to 
have  known,  that  it  proposes  that  the  field-garden  war- 
dens shall  have'power  to  take  land  belonging  to  any 
parish,  or  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseer,  or  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  or  to  the  poor  of  each  Huch  parish 
(sec.  0),  tin:  rent  of  which  land  when  let  to  the  labour- 
ing poor  (the  Bill  providcH)  shall,  after  payment  of  ex- 
penses, be  paid  over  to  tlic  overseers,  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
rates  J  and  if  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  surplus  from 
the  other  Hourccs  of  rent  specified  in  the  Bill,  which  is 


not  probable,  the  same  also  is  to  go  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
rates.  Now,  if  such  surplus  rents  are  not  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  overseers,  to  whom  does  "  E.  G.  H."  think 
they  ought  to  be  paid.=  or  would  he  have  the  land  let  to 
a  few  poor  persons  free  of  rent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
many?  Then  *'  E.  G.  H."  has  an  illiberal  fling  at  so- 
cieties and  committees,  sub-committees,  treasurers, 
secretaries,  and  collectors  in  general,  just  as  if  Mr.  Cow- 
per's Bill  proposed  to  have  one  or  all  of  these  officials. 
Mr.  Cowper's  Bill  does  not  provide  for  the  services  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  And  now  for 
"  E.  G.  H.'s  "  grand  panacea  : — "  The  best  method  of 
getting  the  system  into  general  action,  is  to  leave  it  as 
free  and  unfettered  as  possible  ;  let  it  spring  from  the 
spontaneous  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  owners  of  property, 
whether  l^y  or  clerical,  to  benefit  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours according  to  their  own  knowledge  of  their  wants 
and  the  best  means  of  applying  it,  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  rate-payers  or  any  officials  whatever."  Now, 
let  me  ask,  does  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill  interfere  wit'o  that 
freedom  ?  Mr.'  Cowper's  Bill  is  an  enabling  measure, 
and  not  compulsory  in  any  case,  leaving  to  the  majo- 
rity of  landowners  and  occupiers,  in  each  parish  or  place, 
the  power  of  adopting  the  measure  or  not  as  they  may 
think  proper;  and  when  adopted,  the  landowners  and 
occupiers  rated  above  10/.  a-year  to  the  poor  are  t& 
choose  two  of  the  wardens  ;  and  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  houses  rated  below  10^.  a-year  are  to  choose  the 
other  two,  the  resident  minister  being  e.x-officio  the  fifth 
warden,  than  which  a  more  equitable  mode  of  appoint- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  At  last  we  do  get  a 
bit  of  common  sense,  and  "  E.  G.  H."  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it : — *'  The  best  method  for  insuring  good 
cultivation,  is  affixing  a  rent  which,  prima  facie,  raAy 
appear  rather  a  high  one,  but  which  (when  it  is  borne  ia 
mind  that  allotments  are  small,  and  all  good  land,  gene- 
rally near  to  the  occupier's  residence  ;  aod  that  there  is 
no  averaging  of  good  and  bad  land,  of  long  and  short  dis- 
tances, for  expense  of  cultivation  ;  and  that,  as  is  well 
known,  under  the  spade,  land  will  throw  out  an  enor- 
mously increased  produce)  will  only  appear  to  be  a  fair 
remuneration  for  expenses  incurred,  and  accommodation 
afforded,  while  it  tends  to  insure  active  exertion  in  their 
cuUiTation."  So  far  so  good  ;  but  alas  !  our  differences 
are  not  all  over.  "  E.  G.  H."  would  give  none  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  to  any  but  persons  of  knowa 
good  character  and  conduct;  I,  on  the  contrary,  would 
not  exclude  any,  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  Society  formed 
in  this  parish  act  on  that  principle,  and  with  the  best 
results,  as  the  following  illustration  will  show  : — A 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Temperance  movement  ia. 
this  parish,  and  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Garden 
Allotment  Society,  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  the  gardens  said,  he  had  tried  every  method  to 
induce  a  certain  person  (naming  him)  to  give  up  his 
drunken  habits,  but  in  vain  ;  he  had  not  seen  him  lately — 
indeed,  for  several  months  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether, t  observed — "  Do  you  see  that  man  carrying  a 
watering-pot  ?"  at  the  same  time  pointing  towards  him. 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  he;  "  that  is  the  man."  I  replied, 
"  That  man  is  earlier  and  later,  and  more  constantly  at 
work  on  his  allotment  than  any  tenant  we  have  ;  and  I 
have  never  once  seen  him,  since  he  has  been  here,  the 
worse  for  liquor."  The  gentleman,  reflecting  for  a  mo- 
ment, exclaimed,  "  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  true  cure ;  it  is 
clear  the  man  wanted  employment  for  his  leisure 
hours;"  and  then,  in  his  usual  good-natured  manner, 
smilingly  added,  "  Henceforth  let  us  work  together:  I 
will  continue  to  give  them  good  advice,  and  do  you  find 
ihem  pleasureable  and  profitable  employment,  and  agreat 
moral  improvement  is  sure  to  follow."  Before  I  conclude 
I  will  just  remind  "  E.  G.  li."  that  he  might  have  givea 
Mr.  Cowper  credit  for  important  matters  whicli  his  Bill 
contains,  besides  those  referred  to,  viz.,  that  of  enabling 
trustees  and  others  who  have  or  who  may  hereafter  let  land 
in  small  allotments  to  the  labouring  poor,  to  recover  the- 
rent  and  also  regain  the  possession  of  the  land  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  instead  of  by  the  round-about  expensive 
way  in  which  either  could  now  be  obtained,  especially 
since  the  passing  of  Lord  Brougham's  non-imprisonment 
Bill  for  small  sums.  In  illustration,  I  will  just  state 
shortly  a  case,  in  which  I  was  some  time  since  engaged 
as  surveyor,  to  show  what  allotment  tenants  may  do,  if 
disposed  to  set  their  landlords  at  defiance.  A  close  of 
land  of  eleven  acres  was,  some  years  since,  divided  into 
88  gardens,  the  rent  Is,  per  pole,  or  61.  per  acre  ;  three 
acres  of  this  land  were  lately  required  for  the  site  of  a 
church,  for  which  500/.  per  acre  was  to  have  been  paid; 
the  owner  was  about  to  give  the  usual  notice  to  the 
tenants  to  quit  their  gardens  ;  they  combined  and  re- 
sisted ;  their  claims  for  compensation  were  so  enor- 
mously high  that  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
treaty,  nor  could  the  Archbishop  of  York  nor  the  church- 
building  Commissioners  assist  us,  and  to  this  day  have 
the  tenants  retained  the  possession  of  the  land.  To  oust 
tliem  would  cost  nearly  the  fee-simple  of  the  close,  as 
J18  actions  of  ejectment  would  have  to  be  brought,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  landlord's  having  to  pay  the  coats  on 
both  sides,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  and 
hence  the  unwillingness  of  many  landowners  to  let  their 
land  in  garden  allotments.  This  evil  Mr.  Cowper.'s  Bill 
will  remedy,  by  providing  a  summary  process  in  both 
cases  to  meet  the  evils  complained  of.  I  have  now  had 
twenty  years*  experience  extensively  in  the  management 
of  allotment  gardens,  and,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  1  have  found  the- 
good  preponderate  so  much  over  the  evil,  that  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  regretted  the  money  and  time  I 
have  Bprnt  in  lutHisting  my  excellent  neighbours  to  extcfid 
the  syatcm.     In  this  pariah  wc  have  now  more  than  130 
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gardens,  under  the  management  partly  of  trusteeb  and 
partly  a  comtnittee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  worthy  of  our  parishioners,  headed  by  the  Re?, 
the  Vicar,  and  the  amount  of  good  that  has  resulted 
from  the  adoption  of  the  system  no  language  can  nde- 
quately  describe. — J.  D.,  Tottenham^  Nov.  18.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  referred  to:  — 
**  Your  committee  have  not  been  unmindful  of  events 
connected  with  the  allotment  system  that  have  taken 
place  in  and  out  of  Parliament  since  the  formation  of 
this  Society,  confirming  as  they  do  in  the  fullest  manner 
that  which  your  committee  never  doubted,  viz.,  that 
larger  allotments  than  the  labourer  and  his  family  can 
cultivate,  without  trespassing  upon  his  paid  labour,  was  an 
evil,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  hence,  in  no 
case,  ought  any  allotment  to  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  an 
acre.  But  your  committee  cannot  agree  with  the  decla- 
ration of  a  noble  earl,  lately  published  in  the  Eco7iom\si 
Journal,  that  the  allotment  system,  by  giving  p-irtial 
employment  to  surplus  labour  at  iiome,  prevents  emigra- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  discouraged  ;  because  it  is  against  reason  and  hu- 
manity that  emigration  should  be  forced  upon  the  la- 
bouring poor  whilst  beneficial  employment  can  be 
obtained  at  home,  and  only  requires  the  assistance  which  , 
an  allotment  garden  will  furnish  to  make  them  contented 
and  happy." — "Your  committee  have  seen  with  great 
pleasure  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cowptr  and 
Wm.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  intituled  'A  Bill  to  promote 
the  letting  of  Field  Gardens  lo  the  Labouring  Poor,'  the 
provisions  of  which  appear  admirably  calculated  to  secure 
the  object  contemplated,  viz.,  an  extension  of  the  garden 
allotment  system  upon  just  principles  ;  to  promote 
which  your  committee  trust  they  shall  have  your  ap- 
proval, and  the  approbation  of  all  the  parishioners,  to 
petitions  proposed  to  be  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament  in  the  next  session,  which  the  hon.  secretary 
will  prepare  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  your  committee.*' — Jas.  Dean,  Hon.  Sec. 

Irrigation. —  Having  read  many  of  your  articles  on 
draining,  and  perceiving  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  and  is  still  making  in  this  process,  I  have  been  led 
to  think  it  a  pity  that  the  opposite  operation  of  irriga- 
tion could  not  receive  some  attention.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  these  very  drains  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  an  attempt  at  introducing  irrigation.  I  am  no  agri- 
culturist, and  have  therefore  to  inquire  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  drawn  off  the  field  by  these  channels, 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  subterranean  tank, 
might  again,  by  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery,  be  re- 
distributed to  th?,  land  during  the  droughts  of  summer. 
You  could  have  the  underground  reservoir  of  any  size;  but, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  I  fear  the  water  collected  during 
winter  will  he  insufficient  to  counteract,  to  any  great 

extent,  the   bad    effects    of   dry  weather Anomjmous. 

[Probably,  less  water,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
runs  off  a  field  after  being  drained  than  before  it  was 
drained.  The  tendency  of  the  operation  is  to  cause  all 
water  that  falls  on  it  to  pass  iAroy_^/i  it,  instead  of  running 
away  over  it.  Drainage  tends  in  various  ways  to  the 
pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  thus  makes  it  more  reten- 
tive of  moisture:  well-drained  land  is  rarely  injured  by 
drought ;  undrained  land  in  dry  weaiher  cracks,  and 
lets  the  dry  air  and  heat  into  the  very  heart  of  the  soil. 
Well-pulverised  land,  though  of  (.'ourse,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  lias  the  same  tendency  to  contract  and 
crack  ;  but,  the  soil  being  loose,  no  cracks  can  appear  ; 
and  thus  the  drought,  acting  only  on  the  surface,  is  less 
injurious.] 

Clover  Dodder, — Absence  from  home  having  pre- 
vented me  from  reading  some  of  the  Numbers  of  the 
Agrlcullural  Gazette  until  now,  the  Leader  concerning 
Clover  Dodder  (p.  625)  has  only  just  met  my  eye.  In  it 
I  find  a  statement  that  the  seed  of  this  destructive  weed 
was  probably  introduced  from  Cabul  with  seed  of  Tre- 
foil ;  and,  as  this  observation  is  likely  to  mislead  the 
readers  of  the  Gazette,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  the 
Dod.'er  obtained  from  Cabul  is  a  totally  different  species, 
the  structure  of  its  flowers  bein?  very  different  from  that 
now  destroying  Clover  in  England.  From  rather  ex- 
tensive inquiries,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Clover  Dodder  {Cuscuta  trifolii,  Bab.)  is  imported  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  with  the  seed  cf  Clover ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  such  exact  information  as  to 
prove  it.  I  wish  that  the  farmer  would  note  down  the 
day  on  which  he  buys  his  Clover-seed,  and  the  name  of 
the  wholesale  dealer  from  whom  it  is  obtained ;  also  its 
British  or  Foreign  origin;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  learn, 
if  he  can,  the  country  from  which  it  is  imported.  If  then 
the  Dodder  occurs  in  the  field,  we  shall  know  to  what 
country  to  look  for  its  origin,  and  may  guard  nguinst  it 
in  future.  In  the  spring  I  asked  for  similar  information, 
but  have  obtained  none.  The  Cabul  Dodder  is  the  Cus- 
cuta approximata  (Bab.),  and  both  it  and  C.  trifolii  are 
quite  different  from  the  C.  europcea,  C.  epithymum,  and 
the  Flax  Dodder,  C.  epilinum. —  Charles  C.  Bahington, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Nov.  30. 

Linseed. — Seeing  several  communications  on  this  sub 
ject  in  your  Paper  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  and  not 
finding  it  anywhere  stated  that  the  Linseed  can  be 
ground  by  a  common  miller  without  any  other  than  the 
usual  stones  employed  by  millers,  if  the  miller  adds  an 
equal  quantity  of  bran  to  the  Linseed,  I  btg  to  apprise 
your  readers  of  this  fact,  as  some  parties  maybe  deterred 
from  using  this  useful  compound,  by  the  supposition 
that  they  require  a  mill  on  purpose  to  crush  the  Linseed. 
I  have  fattefi  three  bullocks  on  compound  made  of  Bean- 
meal  and  Linseed  ground  with  bran  at  the  mill,  and 
found  it  answer  very  well,  and  the  bullocks  eat  it  wih 
avidity 


Bean-meal  to  tv.o  of  the  Linseed-meal  and  bran  wheu 
mixed,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  it  into  the  consistence 
of  stiff  dough.     I  am  now  trying  the  compound  made  of 
Barley-straw  chafl"  and  cut  Ceet  leaves  in  the  way  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  in  last   Saturdiy's  Paper, 
with  my  ]ionies  and    cows,  and  hope  to  send  you  the 
result  of  this  kind  of  feeding   with  such   stock.     If  it 
answers,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  manure  heap,  as  the 
leaves  of  Turnips  and  Beet  are  very  often  left  to  rot  in 
the  fields,  which  is  not  the  best  way  of  making  the  most 
of  them  as  a  manure.     If  yon  think  this  worthy  of  inser- 
tion I  shall  have  had  ple'sureii  sendingyou  it. —  T.E.W. 
Pigs. — I  have  a  sow  which  had  eight  pigs;    six  of 
these  I  penned  up  by  themselves  in  half  of  a  cowshed  to 
fatten,  and   they  are  doing  very   well.      Two  sow-pigs 
I  kept  with  the  mother  for  ihe  purpose  of  breeding  from; 
besides  having  a  small  piece  of  the  cowhouse  to  them- 
selves, they  had  a  small  square  piece  in  the  open  air  in 
front.     As   this  open  part  was  very  damp,  I   tried   to 
make  asphalte  of  boiled  tar  and  gravel,  but  the  tar  not 
having  been  boiled  long  enough  remained  soft,  and  over 
it  some  litter  was  spread.     Having  been  away  from  home 
I  was  vexed  to  learn  that  one  of  my  little  sows  had  died 
in  my  absence,  and  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  home 
I  heard  the  other  bad  been  ailing  some  days — in  fact  the 
butcher  put  it  out  of  its  troubles  before  the  day  was  over. 
U[>on  beiug  opened  the  livers  of  both  were  found  much 
inflamed,  and   the  meat  soon  began  to  turn  green.     I 
ought  to  say  that  from  the  great  rain  we  have  had  lately, 
the  ouiside  space  of  litter,  tar,  i^c,  was  quite  in  a  swamp, 
though  their  house  was  dry.     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  how  to  account  for  their  deaths?   Could  it  be  the 
damp,  or  had  the  tar  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  as  I  pur- 
posed flooring  a  pig-stye  with  asphalte.     I  should  say 
my  brother  tells  me  that  he  has  lately  lost  three  pigs 
of    inflammation    of  the   liver,   and  that  his  styes    are 
dry;  mine  have  been  fed  on  oatmeal  and  wash.     What 
is    the   best    medicine    for    them  ? — Northivood.      [Wc 
believe   the    disease    in  your    pigs    is    to  be  attributed 
to  the   swampy  place   they  were  allowed  to   remain  in. 
The  tar  could  have  had  nothing  to   do  with   the  matter. 
We  do  not  think  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  using  as- 
phalte for  the  floor  of  your  pigstye,  if  properly  prepared 
and  allowed  to  get  firm  before  it  is  made  use  of.     With 
regard  to  a  remedy  for  the  disease  of  the  liver,  the  fol- 
lowing will   be  most  likely  to  prove  effectual  :^Proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  2  grains;  powdered  opium,  2  grains 
for  a  poiker,  and  double  the   dose  for  a  large   pig.     To 
be  mixed  in  thick  gruel  and  given  once  a  day. —  W.  C.  S. 
fVaste  and   Destruction    of    Fences.  —  Although    a 
tenant  from  year  to  year  is  not  bound  to   put  premises 
in  repair,  he  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  at  liberty  to  do 
anything  which  amounts  to  waste,  or  to  a   breach  of  the 
rules  of  good  husbandry  ;  he  is  not,  therefore,  entitled  to 
cut  and  sell  hedge-rows,  or   at  least  not  without  making 
up  the  hedges  and  fences  according  to  the  course  of  good 
husbandry.     If  tliere  be  a  quickset  fence  of  Whitethorn, 
if  the  tenant  stub  it  up  or  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed,  this  is 
destruction  ;  but  cutting  up  quicksets  is  not  waste,  if  it 
preserves  the  spring. — So  decided  iu  Gage  v.  Smith. — A. 
Quiet  Observer. 

Irrigation. — In  this  neighbourhood  the  usual  method 
of  irrigating  meadows  is  to  stop  up  every  drain  and  to 
flood  the  land  with  water.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let 
every  drain  be  open,  so  that  the  water  might,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  percolate  through  the  soil  ?  [Certainly]. 
Here  also  it  is  customary  to  let  it  remain  on  for  some 
days;  would  it  not  be  the  best  to  allow  it  to  remain  on 
only  for  a  short  time,  say  24  hours,  and  then  let  it  get  well 
drained  before  another  application  ? — A  Leicestershire 
Farmer.  [The  proper  period  depends  upon  the  weather 
and  time  of  the  year]. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  4th 
of  December  ;  present — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, President,  in  the  chair ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Spencer,  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.; 
S.  Bennett,  Esq.;  J.  F.  Burke,  Esq.;  Col.  Challoner ; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs, 
Esq.  ;  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq. ;  J. 
Kinder,  Esq.  ;  H.  Price,  Esq.;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
F.  Pym,  Esq.;  J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq.;  Prof.  Sewell; 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected: — 

Alexander,  Caledon,  Rotliampsted  Park,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

Mathews,  Richard.  Esgir,  Machynlleth,  Aberystwith,  S.  W. 

Ruck.  Lawrence, Pantlludw,  Machynlleth,  Aberystwith,  S.W. 

Widdicombc,  John,  Hay-Ugborough,  Totnesa,  Devon. 

JoUiffe,  ColonLl  John  Twyford,  Amnerdown  Park,  Bath. 

Donaldson,  Thoains,  Lon£,'lands,  Elthani,  Kent. 

Lee,  James  Noah,  ],  Little  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 

Rutley,  Samuel,  Wrotham,  Keut. 

Cnx,  Thomis,  Parkfields,  Derby. 

Fountain,  Heniy,  Leake,  Boston,  Line. 

Wcstcote,  John  Baker,  Coate,  Martock,  Somerset. 

Peers,  Joseph,  Ruthin,  Denbighshire. 

Lucas,  Lieut,  Richard,  2d  Life  Guards. 

Anderson,  Walter,  Oakley,  Bedford. 

Harding,!'.  Goldie.  Monkleig^h,  Torrington,  Devon. 

Turner,  John  Beresford,  Brockmanton,  Leominbter,  Her. 

Ramsay,  Geort,'e  He, .pell,  Dcrweiit  Villa,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 

Le  Blanc.  Aithur,  Maresfield,  Ui;kfield,  Sussex. 

Norris,  John,  Hugrhcndon  H^use,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
The  names  of   15  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read- 

Finances. — Mr.    Raymond   Barker,   Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  read  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of 
the  proportions  I  used  were  three  measures  of  J  the  month  last  ended,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 


invested  capital  amounted  to  7700/.,  and  the  current 
cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  to  53H.  He 
also  laid  before  the  Council  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Southampton  meeting,  showing  in  detail  the  various 
items  of  receipt  and  expeuditure  connect'^d  with  that 
account,  the  total  amount  of  receipts  (includlug  the  sub- 
scription from  Southampton)  being  4929/.  5s.  lOt/.,  and 
the  total  payments  5736/.  55.  2rf.,  leaving  an  excess  of  the 
payments  over  the  receipts,  on  that  occasion,  of 
806/.  195.  id.  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  1355/.  as  the  amount  of  Prizes 
only,  awarded  by  the  Society  at  that  meeting. 

Local  Collectors. — The  Council  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Pym,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  paid  collectors  should  be  appointed  in 
counties  or  districts  ;  and  that  the  details  of  the  system 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr, 
Pym,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  ;  three  of  whom  should  lorm  a  quo- 
rum, with  a  request  from  the  Council  that  in  their  report 
they  would  state  the  rate  of  remuneration  recommended 
by  them  to  be  paid  to  the  proposed  collectors 

Lectures. — Mr.  Pdsey  reported  to  the  Council  the 
arrangements  already  made  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
before  the  members  at  their  ensuing  Christmas  meeting 
by  Dr.  Playfair,  the  consulting-chemist  of  the  Society; 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  lectures  should  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  and  Thursday  the  12tli 
inst.,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  that  Professoi 
Sewell,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  bhould  be  requested 
to  act  as  a  committee  for  engaging  a  suitable  theatre  foi 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  and  the  exhibition  of  th« 
chemical  experiments  with  which  they  were  to  bt 
illustrated. 

General  Meeting. — The  President  announced  hii 
intention  of  directing  a  Special  Council  to  be  summoned 
for  Saturday  the  14th  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore 
noon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  final  consideratioi 
the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  to  h 
held  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day. 

Lists  of  Members,  Models,  &.c. — On  the  motloi 
of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobus,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  it  wa 
resolved  that  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  shoul 
be  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  appended  to  the  firs 
half  volume  of  the  Journal  for  1845,  to  appear  abop 
midsummer  in  that  year.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fishb; 
Hobbs,  it  was  resolved,  that  an  Inventory,  with  a 
Index,  should  be  prepared,  of  all  Implements,  Model* 
&c.  in  possession  of  the  Society.  On  the  motion  of  Ml 
Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Earl  Spencer,  it  was  r< 
solved,  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Librar 
should  be  made  by  a  professional  person  to  be  engage 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Houe 
Committee.  \ 

Judges  op  Stock.— :On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fishe 
Hobbs,  it  was  also  resolved,  that  in  future  the  Judg( 
of  Stock  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  from  a  li  > 
of  nominations  made  by  the  members  at  large  at  a  gi 
nerai  meeting,  and  on  the  report  of  a  committee  i 
whom  such  list  shall  have  been  referred.  On  the  m< 
tion  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  seconded  by  M 
Bennett,  it  was  resolved,  that,  in  tbe  appointment 
Judges  of  Stock,  those  names  only  shall  be  given  to  tl 
Stewards  of  the  yard  determined  by  tbe  Council  foreai 
breed  ;  that  in  case  one  or  more  of  those  named  shi 
not  appear,  a  supplementary  list  of  Judges  shall  also  1 
given  to  the  Stewards,  who  shall  from  such  list  fill  i 
the  vacancy. 

Exhibition  of  Stock. — On  the  motion  of  the  Ho 
Captain  Spencer,  it  was  resolved,  that  after  theawar 
of  the  Judges  of  cattle  shall  have  been  delivered  to  t 
Director  of  the  yard  by  the  several  Stewards,  such  Mei 
bers  of  the  Council  (not  being  exhibitors)  whose  duti 
for  the  Society  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  cattle  wh 
the  public  are  admitted,  who  shall  be  named  by  t 
Council  the  month  prior  to  the  meeting,  shall  be  S] 
mitted  to  view  the  cattle  from  5  o'clock  till  7  of  t 
Wednesday,  (provided  the  awards  shall  have  been  de 
vered  ;)  but  that  the  awards  shall  not  be  declared  befc 
the  usual  time,  namely,  after  the  Council  dmner. — & 
Bennett  gave  notice  that  he  should  move,  at  the  m 
monthly  Council,  that  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  r 
being  exhibitors  themselves,  or  relatives  of  exhibito.; 
should  be  allowed  to  be  in  attendance  on  their  stoc 
but  on  no  account  to  remain  in  the  show-yard  when  t 
Judges  enter. 

Trial  of  Implements. — Mr.  Shaw  having  wil 
drawn  his  motion  on  Trials  of  Implements,  distinct  fr( 
those  made  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Country  Meetii 
Mr.  Shelley  laid  before  the  Council  the  joint  j  eport  \ 
Mr.  Miles  and  hiojself,  as  Stewards  of  the  Impleme; 
Department,  on  the  communications  of  Mr.  Clayt<; 
Mr.  Comins,  and  Mr.  Smart  ;  and  letters  were  recei^j 
from  Mr,  Jaques  and  Mr.  Graburn,  on  the  trials  ! 
spectively  referred  to  them  of  Cultivators  and  Ha| 
Corn  Mills. 

The  Council  having  appointed  the   standing  col 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  agreed   to   the  prelii' 
nary  draft  of  Regulations  for  the  Shrewsbury  Meetiij 
submitted  to  them  by  Mr.   Brandreth  Gibbs,  postpoi, 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Gordon's  offer  of  a   Prize,  8 
the  communication  from  the  British  Association  on  ' 
Analysis  of  Ashes  of  Plants,  till  the  next  Monthly  M( 
ing.     Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Jerd 
Secretary    of  the    Border    Agricultural    Society;    5 
Mechi,   Mrs.  Welford,    Mr.   Dean,    Mr.     Evans,    J 
Moffat,  Rev.  S.  Lysons,  and  Mr.  Garnett.  | 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  aext, 
11th  of  December 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Chepstow. — [The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
leport  on  the  Farms  competing  in  Monmouthshire  for  a 
Vemi'jm  offered  by  John  Buckle,  Esq.]  We  wish  to 
onvince  hmilords  that  in  no  way  can  they  do  more 
Dwards  improviug  their  estates  than  by  giving  premiums 
)r  good  cultivation.  A  tenant,  occupying  200  or  300 
cres  of  lund,  woaKl  be  sure  to  lay  out  muiiy  times  the 
alue  of  the  priz^  in  preparing  his  farm  for  exhibition, 
'ilh  the  hopes  of  obtaining  such  an  honorary  testimonial 
f  agricaltural  skill  ;  and,  at,  the  same  time,  this  expense 
rould  bsnefit  the  candidate  himself,  inasmuch  as  good 
uUivation,  provided  the  outlay  be  jadicioug,  is  always 
lo.-e  profitubla  than  slovenly  farming.  We  would  also 
'ish  to  draw  the  attention  of  both  landlords  and  tenants 
3  the  mutual  advantages  of  leases,  though  we  are  de- 
idedly  of  opini'in  that  the  only  eligible  form  of  lease 
lust  be  founiled  on  a  corn-rentj  and  then  it  should  be  of 
nch  duration  as  would  enable  a  good  farmer  to  improve 
is  farm  to  the  utmost.  No  tenant,  without  a  lease, 
an  feel  secure  in  investing  capital  in  the  permanent 
mprovdment  of  his  farm.  To  commence  with  the  crop- 
•ing : — The  quantity  of  Swedes  and  Turnips  was  more 
ban  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  on  all  the  farms  we 
isiteil,  except  two  ;  and  in  these  exceptions  very  little 
3SS  than  one-fourth  was  planted  with  these  roots.  In 
be  case  of  the  successful  candidate,  the  proportion  was 
auch  larger  :  he  had  nearly  half  his  arable  land  under 
Kedes  and  Turnips.  We  found  the  general  plan  was 
0  sow  one-year-old  Clover  with  Wheat  at  one  ploughing. 
Ve  s-iw  somt-'  fallows,  but  the  quantity  was  comparatively 
mall.  Where  the  Clover  has  been  sown  on  foul  land, 
rhich  should  never  be  the  case,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
allow  for  Wheat.  Part  of  the  Turnip  land  is  generally 
own  wiih  Wheat ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  under  Barley 
c-as,  in  consequence,  small.  We  found  the  Swedes  and 
"umips  for  the  year  very  good,  without  exception, 
hough  of  course  superior  on  some  farms  to  others  ;  but 
ve  notictd  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  cultivation 
han  the  weight  of  crop.  We  were  sorry  to  see  some 
;ood  S-^edes  and  Turnips  that  we  could  not  consider 
ilean,  n.any  acres  not  properly  horse  or  hand-hoed,  and 
learly  all  those  broadcast  were  far  too  thick  ;  and  we 
jish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  reme- 
yiog  this  defect,  as,  on  the  four-field  system,  the  only 
bance  of  cleaning  the  land  is  when  under  a  root  crop. 
Ve  have  this  year  seen  land  intended  for  Swedes  made 
Is  clean  as  a  garden  by  means  of  the  Uley  cultivator, 
Irst  using  the  broad  shares  to  pare  off  all  the  stubble  ; 
ben  the  grubbers,  till  all  the  weeds  were  brought  to  the 
arface  ;  and,  lastly,  all  the  rubbish  was  gathered  toge- 
her  with  a  horse-rake,  and  carted  into  a  heap  to  rot. 
'he  average  proportion  of  land  in  Clover  and  Grass- 
2eds  is  about  one-fourth,  part  of  which  is  sown  with 
ae  Wheat  after  a  root  crop.  We  were  surprised  and 
eligbted  to  see  many  fields  with  a  capital  plant  of  Clover ; 
adj  in  other  instioces,  we  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ess  a  complete  failure,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ryness  of  the  spring  and  summer,  W^e  think  that,  by 
3me  alteration  in  the  rotation,  the  quantity  of  Clover 
light  be  lessened,  and  the  extent  of  root  crops  aug- 
leoted,  without  reducing  the  proportion  of  Corn  ;  thus 
roidtiTg  so  frequent  a  repetition  of  Clover,  We  do  not 
all  mean  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  course,  to  be  fol- 
wed  for  years  without  any  deviation.  In  fact,  we  have 
lOVD  this  done,  and  the  plan  materially  altered  in  a 
V  years.  Still,  we  would  suggest,  on  the  light  lands 
this  district,  something  like  the  following  rotation  : — 

List  of  Crops  for  200  acres  of  arable  land. 
First  Year.  Second  Year. 

S  acres  tankard  Turnips     .  -t 
10    „     Mangold  Wurzel 

10    M     Carrots ^    30  acres  Wheat 

2    „     Pulatoes      .... 
Cabbages    ....  J 

Swedes i      „ 

Turnips,  after  vetches  / 


3 


Barley,  seeded. 


65 

C5 
S6 


green  crops,  ah  after 
Wheat. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Clover     


65 
35 


roots,  &c. 
Clover, 
ley  Wheat. 


Witboat  pursuing  this  conrse  any  farther,  it  will  be 
ident  to  every  farmer  that  the  crops  may  be  varied  so 
not  to  repeat  Clover,  Swedes,  and  Turnips,  so  often 
in  the  usual  rotation.  As  regards  the  implements, 
tb  some  few  exceptions  which  we  intend  to  mention, 
only  observed  those  in  general  uae  :  viz.,  ploughs, 
l-finhioned  drags,  harrows,  rollerfl,  horse-hoes  for 
irnipB,  &c.  Some  of  the  land  we  noticed  was  too 
my  for  hcuffiers  or  cultivators  to  be  used  profitably  ; 
t  we  saw  much  land  where  one  of  Lord  Ducie's  imple- 
j^  nits  would  be  moat  valuable.  Wherever  the  Uley  cul- 
atorcan  be  uaed,  the  manner  in  which  it  will  pare  off 
5  fool  sarfucc  and  bring  all  the  couch-roots  to  the  fure 
the  ground  is  fur  superior  to  ploughing  the  wcedn  in. 
e  observed  that  admirable  implemcot  for  reducing 
Jgb  land  for  Barley,  TurnipH,  &lc.,  Crosakitrs  clod- 
■^  liber,  at  Mr.  John  Dowle's,  of  Claypit ;  a  horse  grip- 
\i  ig-ploQgh,  a  liand  ditto,  and  a  mole-plough,  at  Mr. 
"^Of,  Pcrkinn'a  of  Matliernc.  We  alno  noticed  one  of 
lUfiori'A  harrows^  dnd  a  horae-hoc  of  nimplc  conHtruc- 
Of  for  hoeing  Turnips  when  drilled  on  the  fiat ;  the 
ter  was  made  to  fix  on  to  a  part  of  light  cart-whecln, 
'  CODiiilcd  of  three  shares,  to  lake  three  rows  at  a 
u  The  width  between  the^sIiarcH  could  be  altorcd, 
i  narrower  mhnres  might  be  substituted,  to  fit  it  for 
ing  Wheat.  This  hoc  was  made  by  a  country  bhiek- 
itb,  St  a  Tcry  moderate  price.  These  two  lost  implc- 
at*  we  saw  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  S.  MatthtwH,  of  Ifton 


Hill,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  Mr.  Buckle's  cup. 
The  carts  and  waggons  we  saw  were  all  of  the-  heavier 
description,  which  certainly  require  to  be  rephced  by 
others  of  a  less  cumbersome  character  j  but,  whenever 
this  takes  place,  we  are  aware  that  the  change  must  be 
gradual.  The  largest  quantity  of  stock  was  rather  less 
than  two  sheep  to  an  acre,  and  one  head  of  cattle  to 
every  five  acres,  taking  the  whole  farm  for  both.  On 
one  farm  we  saw  three  sheep  to  each  acre  of  arable  land  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  meadow  and  pasture  to  the  arable 
was  as  three  to  four,  which  reduces  their  number  to  our 
standard.  In  every  instance  the  number  of  cart-horsea 
was  greater  than  we  considered  requisite,  in  all  cases 
exceeding  one  pair  to  every  50  acres  of  arable  land,  which 
we  should  say  was  quite  sufficient.  The  breed  of  horses 
for  farm  purposes  in  this  dis[rict  is  generally  bad. 
We  found  great  cause  to  complain  of  the  management  of 
some  of  the  hedges  and  headlands.  In  many  places 
a  belt  of  two  or  three  feet  wide  wiis  left  uncultivated 
round  the  fields,  full  of  Couch,  Nettles,  and  other  weeds. 
In  but  one  instance  did  we  perceive  any  attention 
paid  to  the  land  arljoining  the  fences,  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  seeding  over  the  farm.  We  should  like  to  see 
every  inch  of  ground  kept  clean  round  the  hedges,  and 
all  the  weeds  in  them  cut  out  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  prevent  them  ripening  their 
seeds.  Many  farmers  may  complain  of  the  expense  of 
this,  but  it  would  pay  enormous  interest  in  the  skiving  of 
future  labour.  We  recollect  once  seeing  a  fallow  for 
Wheat  which  was  very  clean  except  a  few  roots  of  knotted 
Couch,  all  of  which  laid  on  the  suiface  and  were  ploughed 
in.  For  Qd.  an  acre  they  might  all  have  been  picked  off  ; 
and  surely  by  its  not  being  done  a  much  larger  expense 
was  incurred  in  cleaning  the  land  for  Turnips.  We 
sincerely  wish  the  management  of  farm-yard  manure 
were  better  attended  to.  We  did  not  see  a  single  tank 
to  collect  the  drainings  of  the  yards,  stables,  pigsties,  &c. 
In  some  places  the  liquid  manure  escaped  into  the  road 
and  ditches  :  in  others  it  was  led  into  the  nearest  field, 
and  when  there,  suffered  to  soak  into  the  ground,  only 
benefiting  a  very  small  spot ;  and,  worst  of  all,  some  of 
the  yards  and  buildings  were  allowed  to  drain  into  the 
pool  where  all  the  horses  and  cattle  were  taken  to  drink. 
The  ammonia  and  other  salts  contained  in  this  liquid 
are  strong  stimulants,  and  therefore  liable  to  cause  violent 
inflammatory  disorders.  We  observed  that  lime  is  not 
used  at  all  as  a  manure  on  the  light  lands  we  inspected, 
but  we  think  a  moderate  quantity,  applied  once  in  a 
rotation,  would  pay  well  for  the  outlay.  Chemical 
analysis  teaches  us  that  lime  is  contained  in  both  the 
straw  and  grain  of  Wheat  ;  in  short,  that  there  is  only 
one  plant  yet  discovered  in  which  no  trace  of  lime  can 
be  detected.  We  recommend  all  those  who  pre  opposed 
to  the  use  of  lime,  to  read  some  of  the  many  scientific 
and  practical  articles  on  the  subject  that  have  been 
published  lately  in  the  agricultural  periodicals,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  our  library  by  every  member.  The  only 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings  we  met  with  was  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dowle,  of  Ifton  (who  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  Turnip  land  deserves  unqualified  praise}, 
and  they  only  require  tanks  to  be  everything  a  farmer 
could  wish.  The  drains  are  all  laid  in  readiness,  and  the 
tanks  are  to  be  added  shortly.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
new,  but  not  being  quite  completed,  we  consider  they 
would  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  another  year. 
The  roofs  are  all  covered  with  reed  (combed  straw) 
under  the  tiles,  which  keeps  the  buildings  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  tiles  alone.  In  giving 
our  decision,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  prize 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Perkins,  of  Matherne.  He  has  a  great 
breadth  of  bis  arable  land  under  Swedes  and  Turnips,  all 
clean,  and  the  rest  of  his  arable  land  in  a  better  state  of 
cultivation  than  the  other  competitors,  though  we  think 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  ;  and  we  wish  all 
who  read  this  paper  to  observe  that  we  cannot  consider 
a  farm  to  be  well  cultivated  because  the  tillage  of  some 
of  the  fields  is  good,  but  expect  them  to  be  all  clean  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  in  the  management 
of  his  Grass  land  that  Mr.  Perkins  so  much  excels,  he 
having  been  at  great  expense  in  cleaning  his  fields  from 
bushes,  and  laying  down  some  miles  of  drains  ;  besides 
which,  he  has  cleared  away  all  the  banks  formed  by 
cleaning  out  the  ditches.  The  soil  he  procures  in  this 
manner  he  mixes  with  farmyard  manure  or  lime,  and 
annually  dresses  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Grass 
land.  We  will  merely  hint  that  we  should  like  to  see 
some  cattle  soiled  all  the  year,  with  every  particle  of 
their  manure  preserved  and  taken  out  upon  the  land  ; 
and  we  think  that  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  en- 
courage improvement  in  farming,  could  not  do  better  than 
to  offer  a  premium  for  the  largent  number  of  cattle  kept 
in  houses  and  yards  all  tlie  year  round.  R.  W.  Purebas, 
Hon,  Sec.  Mon.  Farm.  Club,  and  Arthur  Hall,  Hon. 
Sec.  Chep.  Farm.  Club— Judrjcs. 

JJcbenhavi The  fifth  Annual   Mecting'of  this  Club 

was  held  on  Friday  last  (Nov.  22,  IS-l'l),  at  the  Clierry- 
trc'O  Inn,  in  Dcbetiham.  Much  interest  was  excited  by 
the  diHpIay  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Cottagers' 
Prizes,  (jpwards  of  200  different  jiroductions  were  ex- 
liibited  by  about  ."iO  cotttigcrs  ;  market  or  working  gar- 
d(;ncrfl,  pcrHons  whose  rent  exceeded  G/.  per  annum 
were  excluded.     The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

'I'lirte  silver  Tca-HpooriH,  sivcn  by  the  Rev.  JamcH  and  the 
Hon.  MrH.  HecliritcfcIU,  fur  lliu  hctit  cullivatcd  Coitiigc-gardun 
or  Allotment  in  IJebonhatn,  were  iiwarilcd  lo  Roljcrt  Lint,  on 
account  of  the  (jrcnt  varh-ty  of  hl'i  (:r()|)»,  prniicr  rotation,  anil 
the  extreme  cle«nMncHn  of  his  allotment ;  tliiH  in  the  Hecond 
prize  of  hpoons  obtained  by  Lint.  JJc/il  DcHHvrt  AppU:H,'AH.  to 
T.  Hmlth.of  Debenliam;  Hecond  do.,  2jv.  to  J.  JacubH,  Debetihnm. 
Hunt  Kilrht;n  Ap/ilim,  a«.  to  W. 'I'ydernan,  Ucbenliam[  Hecond 
do.,  2#,  to  A.  Iirown,  rjcbenlinm.  JJn^t  Dtmnrt  J'anrH,  '.in.  to 
W.  Uumscy,  Dtbenham.    JJcut  lia'iinn  Vmra,  jh.  to  J.  J'nUant, 


Uebenhani;  second  do,,  2s.  to  J.  Barritt,  Debenham,  Beat  12 
Curroln,  3s.  to  R.  Aldous,  Debenham  ;  second  do.,  2h.  to  R.  Li8t» 
Debeuham.  Best  12  Parsnips,  3s.  to  R.  Aldous,  Deberham ; 
aecond  do.,  2s.  to  J.  Moyse,  Winston.  Best  X  peck  of  Onions, 
as.  to  R.  Moore,  Thoriidou ;  second  do.,  2s.  lirf.  to  R.  Aldous, 
Debenham;  third  do.,  2s.  to  J.  Marjoram,  Debenham.  Best 
i  peck  of  Potato -Onions,  2s.  6d.  to  R.  List,  Debenham  ;  second 
do..  Is.  6d.  to  W.  Smith,  Debenham.  Best  3  Savoy  Citbb  rges,  3s. 
to  D.  Blomfield,  Little  Slonham  ;  seeond  do.,  2s.  to  R,  List, 
Debenham.  Best  Brussels  Sprouts,  2s.  to  G.  Clarke,  Earl 
Soham.  Best  6  Roots  of  Celery,  3s.  to  D.  Blomfield.  Little 
Stonham;  second  do.,  2s.  to  J.  West,  Stonham  Aspal.  Best 
2  Pumpkins.  3s.  to  G.  Skipping:,  Debenham;  Reeond  do.,  2s.  to 
A.  Read,  Thorndon.  Best  4  peck  of  Early  Potatoes,  5s.  to  D. 
BlomfieUl,  Little  ^stonham  ;  second  do.,  4s.  to  J.  Moyse,  Win- 
ston; third  do.,  3s.  to  J.  Keeble,  Debenham;  fourth  do.,  2s.  6d. 
to  J.  Wade,  Debenham.  Uesi  ^  peck  of  Late  Potatoes,  5s.  to 
H.  yaw?r,  Debenham;  second  do.,  is.  to  K.  List,  Debenham; 
third  do.,  3s.  to  A.  Read.  Thorndon;  fourth  do.,  25.  6d.  to  R. 
Aldous,  Debenham.  Bebt  ^  peck  of  Kidney  Potatoes.  4s.  to  D. 
Blomtield,  Little  Stonham  ;  second  do.,  2s.  6d,  to  R.  List,  De- 
benham. Best  ^pecicof  Red  Potatoes,  4s.  to  R.  List,  Debentiam  ; 
second  do., 'j.s,  0(/.  to  G.  Smith,  Debenham.  Extra  Prizes: 
Red  l^ofatoei;  2s.  to  J.  Taylor,  Debenham.  Onions.  2s.  6d.  to' 
W.  Smith,  Debenham.  Late  Potatoes,  2s.  6d.  to  R.  Aldous  De- 
benham. Early  Potatoes,  2s.  6d.  to  R.  List,  Debenham.  Red 
Cabbages,  2s.  6d.  to  J.  West,  Stonham  Aspal.— W.  G.,  Hon.  Sec. 


On  Landed  Propertjj  and  the  Economy  of  Estates  :  com- 
prehending the  relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and 
the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases,  Farm    Build- 
ings, Enclosures,  Drains^  Embankments,  Roads,  and 
other    llvral    Works,    Minerals,    and    Woods.      By 
David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,   Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.     Longman  &  Co. 
The  last  chapters  of  this  valuable  work  are  devoted  to 
the   explanation   and    illustration   of   practical    details. 
Those  connected  with  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
with    drainage,    roadmaking,   plantations,    &c.,  are    all 
fully  entered  into,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts.    These  chapters  render  the  volume  especially  use- 
ful to  landlords,  agents,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  estates. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  chapters  of  Professor  Low's  work 
that  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  They  contain  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
importance  of  the  lease  as  an  instrument  of  good  or  evil. 
The  permanency  which  it  gives  to  the  tenants'  interest 
in  his  farm  is  of  course  as  injurious  to  the  estate  and 
community  when  it  binds  to  the  practice  of  bad  farming, 
as  it  is  beneficial  to  all  parties  when  it  is  framed  so  as  to 
insure  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  good  hus- 
bandry. Much  of  the  slowness  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  justly  attributed  to  the  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  which  is  inseparable  from  the  tenant- 
at-will  system,  which  prevails  in  England  to  so  large  an 
extent : — ■ 

**To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  tardiness  to  adopt 
what  is  new  and  useful  in  an  art  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  interest  of  every  one  to  improve  to  the  uttermost  ? 
A  part  at  least  of  the  effect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  capital  of  the  farm  as  compared 
with  that  invested  in  other  branches  of  industry,  can  be 
employed.  The  manufacturer  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of 
iron,  has  the  assurance  that  the  machine  which  he  con- 
structs and  improves  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  is  his 
own,  and  that  the  more  perfect  he  can  render  it,  the 
more  profitable  will  the  use  of  it  become  to  him.  The 
farmer  who  lays  out  capital  on  the  great  machine  on 
which  his  all  depends,  the  earth  which  he  tills,  has  often 
no  such  assurance.  It  is  the  property  of  another,  who 
in  the  end  will  profit  by  all  the  improvements  which  the 
skill  of  a  temporary  possessor  can  make  upon  it.  The 
manufacturer  receives,  directly,  the  profits  of  his  stock  in 
trade  ;  the  farmer  must  share  those  profits  with  another, 
who  undergoes  no  part  of  the  labour  and  risk  ;  his  in- 
dustry is  fettered  by  conditions  imposed  upon  no  other 
class  of  traders  ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  obtaining 
returns  for  a  present  expenditure  more  slowly  than  in 
any  other  profession,  are  frequently  aggravated  by  the 
uncertainty  whether  he  will  ever  have  the  power  of  re- 
covering the  capital  advanced." 

The  following  are  the  conditions  required  to  establish 
fitting  relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  :— 

"  1st,  Security  of  possession  ;  2d,  Equitable  rents  ;  3d, 
Suitable  conditions  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  general  management;  and  4tb,  an  adequate 
provision  by  the  landlord  for  the  fixed  capital  invested  ia 
l)uilding8,  enclosures,  and  other  necessary  appendages  of 
the  farm," 

On  the  second  of  these  subjects  Professor  Low  says  ;  — 
**  The  actual  profit  to  be  derived  by  the  farmer  should 
in  every  case  bear  a  ratio  to  the  capital  employed  by  him. 
The  lowest  calculation  that  can  be  fairly  made  ia  15  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  out  of  which  the  farmer 
must  support  himself  and  bear  the  risks  of  his  trade. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  who  takes  land  should  calculate, 
in  tlic  first  place,  the  fixed  capital  which  he  must  ad- 
vance. Allowing  15  per  cent,  for  interest,  the  prolits  of 
stock,  liisownniaintenance,  and  the  risks  of  hia  trade,  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  is  left  for  expenses  and  the 
landlord's  rent." 

Alt,  r  remarks  in  which  the  difficulty  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  capital,  and  the  limited  number  of  farms 
at  any  time  in  the  market,  are  alluded  to,  in  order  to 
hhow  that  the  tendency  of  rents  ia  always  to  rise  above 
the  just  level,  the  author  observes  : — 

*'  It  is  difficult  for  a  proprietor  of  land  to  take  a  per- 
fectly impartial  view  of  tho  value  of  that  which  he  has  so 
great  an  interest  in  rendering  available  as  a  source  of 
income;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every 
tenant  muht  have  such  a  profit  as  will  cnablo  him  to 
maintain  himself  and  cultivate  his  land,  and  inture  him 
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against  the  contingencies  of  bis  trade.  To  take  away  the 
tenant's  profit  is  to  produce  the  hazard  of  trenching  upon 
his  capital,  and  to  trencii  upon  his  capital  is  to  lessen  or 
cut  off  the  source  from  which,  the  landlord's  rent  must  be 
derived." 

The  following  passages  just  express  the  simple  truth  : 
tbey  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  : — 

"  It  is  common  to  hear  of  reductions  of  rent,  as  10,  15, 
-or  20  per  cent,  made  by  proprietors  at  their  audit- 
days,  and  announced  in  newspapers  and  otherwise  as  acts 
of  great  liberality.  But  bounties  in  this  form  are  nearly 
useless  to  the  tenant.  The  necessity,  where  it  exists,  of 
makiug  littl'j  abatements  of  this  kind,  should  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  estate  is  under  b^d  management. 
The  rent  at  which  land  is  let  should  be  such  that  no 
temporary  bounties  of  this  kind  can  be  needed.  The 
tenant  who  takes  land,  and  the  landlord  who  lets  it,  should 
so  adjust  the  rent  that  the  tenant  shall  be  abla  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  deficient  crope,  or  of  low  prices  arising  from 
iJivourabte  ones  ;  and  no  prudent  man  ought  to  contract 
for  a  rent  which  will  not  allow  him  to  meet  that  contin- 
gency of  his  trade  which  arises  from  a  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  and  price  of  his  commodities." 

*'  The  landlord  ivho  would  secure  a  prosperous  ten- 
antrij,  and  improve  his  estate^must  not  trust  to  his  ■per- 
centage of  bounty  on  an  audit-day y  hut  must  place  his 
tenants  in  the  conditioji  which  will  enable  them  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  under  which  they  engage  in  virtue  of  a 
fair  and  veil-considered  covananL" 

Besides  these  general  remarks  Professor  Low  enters 
in  another  chapter  into  that  practical  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "the  lease"  on  which  his  long  experience  in 
these  matters  renders  h's  statements  worthy  of  our 
-entire  confidence,  and  his  opinioni  worthy  of  much 
xleference.  The  following  is  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
oi  rent  : — 

*'  Of  rents  of  land,  the  most  satisfactory,  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  a  fixed  payment  in  money.  To  rents  payable 
an  grain,  or  in  money  determined  by  the  prices  of  grain, 
there  is  this  objection,  that  the  tenant  may  be  required 
to  pay  the  highest  rent  when  he  is  least  able  to  do  so, 
that  is  when  prices  rise  from  deficient  crops.  In  such  a 
•case  if  a  tenant  has  not  a  good  capital  to  support  him,  he 
cony  bs  injured  in  a  single  year  beyond  recovery.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  for  the  tenant's  security,  to  fix  a 
maximum  beyond  which  the  rent  shall  not  rise.  But  if  it 
■be  necessary,  for  the  tenant's  security,  to  fix  a  maximum 
beyond  which  the  rent  shall  not  rise,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary, for  the  landlord's  security,  to  fix  a  minimum  below 
which  it  shall  not  fall.  In  every  transaction  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  there  are  two  points  to  be  determined,  a  maxi- 
mum of  rent  and  a  minimum,  and  there  is  just  as  much 
difficulty  and  chance  of  error  in  fixing  these  two  points  as 
■extremes  as  in  fixing  one  point  as  a  medium  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  in  fixing  a  certain  rent  in  money." 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  at  present  to  the  other 
subjects  which  the  author  broaches  connected  with  the 
lease,  but  we  shall  very  often  have  occcasion  to  refer 
■our  readers  to  this  work,  which  is  not  more  distin- 
guisluid  by  the  sound  and- impartial  views  it  takes  of 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  than  by  the  full- 
ness of  practical  detail  into  which  its  experienced  author 
enters,  on  the  several  sections  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  estates  which  the  former  has  to  superintend. 

This  work  is  especially  one  for  the  perusal  and 
guidance  of  landowners  and  land  agents,  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  amongst  such  it  will  be  extensively  read. 


Miscellaneous. 

Chepstow  Farmers'  Clab. — It  is  proposed  to  present 
Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Chepstow  Farmers' 
Clab,  with  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  important 
services  he  has  rendered  to  that  Society,  and  us  a  mark 
■^f  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  his  talents  and 
courteous  conduct  are  held  by  its  members  ',  to  which 
all  parties  desirous  of  testifying  their  approbation  ar« 
■respectfally  solicited  to  subscribe. — Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  Messrs.  Bromage,  Snead,  and  Snead,  until 
the  20th  December  next. — RLonmouthshirc  Beacon. 

Mangold-Wurzel. — A  French  newspaper  tells  the 
following  story  of  the  introduction  of  this  root  into  cul- 
tivation in  Flanders.  When  Napoleon  was  endeavouring 
to  protect  himself  against  the  inconveniences  felt  from 
the  iaipoBsibility  of  obtaining  Colonial  produce,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  activity  of  the  English  cruisers,  an  order 
was  given  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  induce  the 
Flemings  to  grow  Beet,  for  sugar-making.  The  Prefect 
of  the  department  of  Jemappes  accordingly  invited  all 
the  farmers  of  his  district  to  set  about  the  cultivation  of 
the  root,  and  distributed  seed  among  them.  The  Flemish 
farmers  hit  upon  its  management  immediately,  and  the 
first  season  gave  them  a  large  crop.  But  when  the 
roots  were  resdy  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  them  ; 
so  the  farujers  resolved  to  cart  them  to  the  Prefecture. 
And  accordingly,  one  fine  raorning,  the  Prefect  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  heavy  carts,  bringing  him  some 
hundred  thousand  kilogrammes  of  Beet.  Having  no 
means  of  taking  it  in,  for  the  buildings  in  which  it  was 
to  be  manufactured  had  not  been  thought  of,  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  pay  for  the  crop,  and  get  the  country 
people  to  cart  it  away  again.  This  led  them  lo  consider 
whether  cattle  could  not  be  fed  upon  it — and  the  result 
we  all  know. 

Rolling  Wheat. — Rolling  Wheat  on  all  soils  is  uni- 
yersaliy  considered  most  beneficial,  particularly  after 
the  frosts  have  rendered  the  land  frothy.  It  gives  a 
solidity  to  the  soil,  makes  the  Wheat  straw  more  staple, 
and  has  been  generally  found  to  render  the  crop  more 
productive.  Carryingout  the  system  of  proof  adopted 
in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  foUon'ing  expe- 


riment is  corroborated  by  several  trials,  and  by  leaving 
one  portion  unrolled  of  every  field  on  one  farm.  It  was 
always  performed,  not  when  the  land  was  quite  dry,  but 
when  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  work  the  roll  with 
scrapers.  When  the  soil  was  quite  dry  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  perhaps  from  the  wantof  adhesion  of  the  particles 
of  soil  without  moisture  : — 
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-RoUed    . 

Not  rolled 


IS3S— Rolled    . 

Not  rolled 


Besides    one    hundred    weight   of  straw  in   addition. — 
Bacon's  Agriculture  of  Norfolk. 


*  C  stands  for  coomb,  which  in  Norfolk  means  a  sack  of 
4  bushels. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rural  CnEwiSTav.— Ey  E.  Solly,  Est].,  F.R.S.,  Expi?riniental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  ARricaltural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  lustitution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4,5.  Gd. 

BENCrtAFr's  Patent  Hames.—^«07I  says  he  finds  the  price  in 
London  is  8/.  a  pair,  "  but  they  are  not  recommended." 
Particulars  can  be  learnt  of  Messrs.  Brace  and  Box,  of  Wall- 
sail,  Staffordshire. 

Dibbling  Macuinb. — Spectator. ~T\\e  implement  you  name  is 
not  suited  for  allotments  and  such  small  plots.  No  implement 
worked  hy  horses  would  be  suitable  there.  Dr.  Yelluly's 
fork  is  highly  praised, 

Disease  in*  Pigs.— il/.  B— There  must  be  something:  radically 
wronj^  either  in  the  locality  nf  tlie  pigstye  or  toe  mode  of  feed- 
ing. Is  the  former  sufficiently  warm  and  comfortable,  and  free 
from  dampness?  If  not,  correct  these  matters.  Do  you 
give  your  pigs  many  roots  of  a  watery  nature?  If  so,  make 
an  alteration  in  the  diet.  We  can  dc  nrj  more  than  throw 
oat  these  suggestions.  The  disease  appears  to  be  hydatids 
on  tiie  Hver,  &c.  W.  C.  S. 

Fence. — Quenst. — Let  the  ditch  be  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
hedge. — For  every  ton  of  hay  or  straw  taken  into  the  yards 
to  cattle,  how  many  tons  of  dung  should  come  out?  and  for 
every  20  tons  of  roots  in  addition, how  much  additional  dung? 
Perhaps  oiir  readt-rs  will  help  us.  Last  year  we  consumed  in 
yard  and  house  about  1500  tons  of  roots  and  2-10  tons  of 
straw;  and  we  probably  carried  out  to  the  field  2400  tons  of 
maiiure,  composed  of  3  of  farm-yard  dung  and  I  of  earth. 

How  MUST  I  GniN'D  Flax  seed?— il/.  P.  S.  J.— See  "  Home 
Correspondence"  of  this  day. 

laRioATiON.—  C.  J3.— The  best  work  on  tliesubject,  containing 
practical  details,  is  "  The  Practical  Irrigator  and  Drainer," 
by  G.  Stephens.     Wc  must,  till  next  week,  refer  you  to  it. 

Moss.— Vicarius. — Try  harrowing  it  in  various  directions  with 
a  heavy  many-tined  harrow.    You  may  tear  out  most  of  it  in 

this  way. Apply   16  to  20   bushels  of  bone-dust  to    the 

acre  now. 

Mit.  Reaue,  of  Stone,  Aylesbury,  would  oblige  me  much  by 
informing  me  what  he  means  by  a  "thin  layer  of  gypsum  ?  " 
Whether  the  heap  should  be  more  than  4  feet  in  lieight?  Whe- 
ther the  gypsum  should  be  strewed  on  the  top  of  the  second 
2  feet,  as  well  as  the  sulphuric  acid  ?  Whether,  if  these  two 
substances  be  used,  there  is  any  advantage  in  covering  the 
mix  over  with  earth  ?  (the  only  m£tht>d  I  have  hitherto  used  in 
preventing  the  escDpe  of  ammonia).  Wlicther  he  renioves 
liis  manure  to  the  compost  immediately  from  tbe  stalls,  or 
allows  it  to  be  trodden  about  the  yard  till  half  decomposed  ? 
Whether  he  means  hy  a  single  horse  cart-load,  one  filic'd  with 
the  raw  litter,  or  with  half  decomposed?  At  what  he  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid,,  lor  say  ten  cart- 
loads of  manure?  IK.  C. 

SpaiNO  Wheat.— T.  B".— We  have  soivn  it  so  late  as  the  first 
week  in  April,  with  good  result.  It  all  depends  on  the  season; 
had  we  done  so  this  season  we  should  have  failed. 

TnotiN  ¥KNC\i.—Biithhollidnr.—Jiy  the  word  "removal"  we 
under.sland  you  to  mean  llie  shifting  it  to  another  place.  Cut 
it  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  remove  the  plants 
individually  to  their  new  position,  which  should  be  dug  over 
for  the  puipose,  and  maimred  with  farm-yard  dung.  Tlie 
roots  shuuld  be  injured  as  little  as  possible,  and  they  fahuuld 
be  taken  up  wiih  as  much  earth  as  will  cling  to  them. 

Treathient  of  Mii.ch  Cows. — An  0  d  Farmer. ~](  you  refer 
to  the  CaSs  of  your  own  cow,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  *if  a 
singular  and  peculiar  kind;  but  as  this  periodical  failing 
appears  to  be  natural  to  ibc  animal,  we  cannot  suggest  a 
remesiy  further  than  advising  you  to  try  some  expeiiments 
with  regard  to  her  feeding.  Food  of  the  most  nutritious  kind 
should  be  given  at  t'le  period  when"  her  milk  falls  vG,  or  pre- 
vious to  it.    Try  oil-cake.  W.  C.  S. 

WiNCHCOMB  FARfliEas'  Club. — J.  F.  Pcuce^.— Many  thanks 
for  your  paper  and  information.  We  hope  that  many  other 
Clubs  will  lollow  your  example. 

*;f  *  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMIThfIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  2.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BestScots,  Hurefordsj&d.   -is  oto'ls  4  I  Best  Do\vtib&  Ilalf-bredN     4s  0co4s  6 
Best  Short  Horna  .    8  10      •10     Beat  Long-wools     -        -     3  10      4     2 

Sel^ond  quality  Beasts    -    3     0      3    6      Ewea  and  8ei;ond  quality     3    4      3    8 
Calves       -        .        -        .    3    4      4     -1  I  Pif-a  -        •        -        -     8    8      4    4 

Bcrists,  3430;  Sheep.  27,730;  Calvea,  102;  Pisa,  430. 
There  are  a  few  more  Beasts  today,  tut  aUarc  in  request  at  fii'ly  last 
week's  prices.  The  very  beat  Scots,  fic-  have  in  aoine  instances  exceedfJ 
our  top  quotations,  and  >oine  uf  the  best  Short  Horns  have  madu  4s  2d.  The 
weather  being  favourable  almost  everytliing  is  readily  disposed  of.  There 
is  a  small  inoreiise  in  the, number  of  Sheep,  but  no  improvement  in  the  qua- 
il t;'  of  the  supply.  Good  Sheep  are  not  very  plentiful,  and  enmmand  a  ready 
Bale  witli  prices  bavinj;  an'upward  tendency.  The  best  old  Downs  more 
freely  make  4s  Cd,  and  snrae  of  ibe  moat  sizeable.  Long  wools  nearly  4s  ad. 
There  ia  a  dulness  in  the  iiade  for  second  rate  qualities,  but  they  do  not 
mako  any  Jess  money.  Veal-trade  is  dull  at  a  small  leduction  from  Friday  ; 
scarcely  anything  makes  over  4s  4d.     Pork-trade  is  very  heavy. 

FniDAT,  Dec.  G. 

We  have  alaiRc  increase  in  the  supply  of  Beasts-  We  notice  a  few  Dutch, 
a  great  many  Irish  Heifei'B.sevcral  Scoich.Beasts,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Cows; 
but  the  best  qualities  do  not  appear  to  be  very  plentiful,  f.ir  which  Mond-aya 
quuiations  are  maintained,  namely,  best  Scots,  &'C.  4s  to  4s  -Jd,  best  Short 
Horns  3s  lud  to  48.  In  second-rate,  however,  the  proportion  being  large,  we 
notice  a  reduction  of  about  4d  per  Bibs.;  prices  range  from  2a  8d  to  3s  4d.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  rather  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year  ;  trade  is  not  quite  so 
good.  Best  Downs,  &c.  make  from  4s  to -is -id,  the  latter  being  an  extreme 
piioe  i  Longwouls,  3s  8d  to  4a,  and  Ewes,  &c.  3a  to  3s  6d.  The  Veal-trade  is 
brisk  at  an  advance  oa  Monday's  quotations,  yet  not  quite  so  good  aslatt 
Fiidav,  4a  6d  being  the  outside  price  of  the  choicest  qualities;  second-rate 
3s  'id  to  4a.  Pork-trade  continues  very  heavy  ;  we  cannot  quote  nice  Porkoia 
at  more  than  43  Id  ;  many  very  good  ones  are  sold  mucli  under. 
Beasts,  1006;  Sheep,  4il0;  Calves,  132;   Pigs,  a;0- 

41,  WestSmithfield. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  6. 

Tnn  Hop  Market   remains   in  the  same  stiie  as  last  week;    the   demand 

though  limited  las  is  uaiial  at  this  seaaon  of  the  year)  is  gradual,    and  tine 
Hops  ia  pookels  are  very  scarce. 

pArTR-VDKN  iV  SMmi,  Hop-Factore. 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Dec.  0. 

TntJiuhas  been  rather  more  demand  for  English  Wool  since  our  last;  a 
good  deal  has  changed  hands;  butwecanunt  quote  any  improvement  in  piice, 
except  in  new  akin  country  Wools,  on  some  soits  of  which  an  advance  has 
been  obtained. 

Jmiss  Pbhbin,  Wool  Broker. 


COVENT  GAIIDEN",  Dec.  7.— There  hcts  boeu  scrcdly  any 
change  in  the  Market  during  this  week.  The  supplies  have 
been  generally  plentiful,  and  the  prices  bav^  differed  but  little. 
Pine-apples  continue  to  be  sufficient  for  the  demand;  among 
them  aresome  fine  specimens  of  Black  Jamtiica;  Queens  are 
rather  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality.  Good  hothouse  Grapes 
are  scarce  ;  but  foreign  sorts  are  tolerably  cbundant.  Apples  of 
good  quality  are  sufficient  for  the  demand;  Fejrs  are  also 
pretty  plentiful.  Among  the  latter  we  notiied  good  samples 
of  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  Nells,  Beurrc  Did,  and  Passe 
Colmar.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  Marie  Louise  have  also  beea' 
in  the  Market  during  the  week.  Melons  are  now  over  for  a 
season,  and  Cucumbers  arc  very  scarce.  Oranges  are  plen- 
tiful;  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  scarcer.  Of  Vtsetablcs  the 
supplies  of  most  articles  arc  quite  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Cauliflowers  are  scarce,  and  r.roccf>H  is  not  quite 
so  plentiful.  Savoys,  Brussels  Spmuis  and  other  Winter 
Greens  are  abundant.  Carrots  and  'i'miiips  are  also  good, 
and  snfficien':  for  the  demand.  Sealt^Ie  in  small  quantities 
has  been  brought  during  the  weekj  it  is  offered  at  from  \s.Gd,. 
to  2s.  &d.  per  punnet.  Smalt  quantities  of  Asparagus  have  like- 
wise been  off;;red  at  frojn -l*.  to  I2s.  per  bu;id!e.  Lettuces  of 
good  quality  may  be  obtained  at  last  w..tk'-  vrices.  Endive  anil 
other  kinds  of  Salading  are  generally  exc-^ilent.  Celery,  hothi 
white  and  red,  is  abuodatit  and  good.  i\  [r.rmg  Cut  Flowers  we 
noticed  Cypripcdium  insigne,  Bignonia  '.c'liHra.  Lucalia  gra- 
lissima,  Poinsettiapulcherriaia,  Gnidia  \  inifulia,  Pcntascarnea,' 
Camellias,  Epacriscs,  Heaths,  Heliotrope--.  Cinerarias,  Amaryl- 
lises, Azaleas,  Narcissus,  Chi7santhemu\  s,  Tulips,  and  RosesJ 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  3(to  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  p.  lb.,  3a  to  5* 
—        Spanish,  perlb.,  lo-(  to  Ij 
-—        Portugal,  per  lb.,    \s  to  2* 
Apples,  De.'-s.,  peTbush-,3i  toG« 

—  Kitchen,  estid  todj  Sd 
Pears,  Deaa.,  per  hf -sv.,  3«  to  8* 
Quinces,  per  half-sieve,  Sa  to  5t 
Medlars,  per  bushel,  5». 
Filberts,  per  lOOlba.,  90j  to  llOi 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3i  to  7* 
AValnuts,  per  bushel,  5j  to  8j 

—  —        hlielled,  12*  to  18a 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbapee,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  \i  Zd 
CauliHowera,  per  doz.,  3<  to  34 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Qd  to  1*  Cd 
Bruseelfl  Sprouts,  hf -sv.,  \sGd  to  2a 
Sorrel, perJif.-bieve.ed  to  9J 
"  —     Jerufal.,  p.  hf-av.,  la  tolaGd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  70* 
~-  cwt ,  2«  ed  to4j 

—  bushel,  U6rf  to  2*  Gd 

—  liidney,  perbsh.,  2a  toSi 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bcJi.,  la  6d  to  2a  6< 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  li  Gd 
Oarroia,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  Aa  to  Gt 
Hasil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Zd 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  la  Gd  to  2tBtl 
Asparagus,  par  bundle,  4j  to  I2a. 
Horse  Hadlsh.  per  bundle,  la6d  to  f 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  ad 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  laGd  to  2a 
Scoruonera,  per  bunch,  latolaSd 
Salaafy,  per  bunch,  la  to  Is  3d 
Leeks,  per  doz,,  la  to  U  6"ci 


FRUITS. 

Oranges,  p<>r  d  zen.  It  to  la  Gi 

—  pel  100,  5a  to  12* 

—  bi'.iT,  per  1(10.  12a 
Lemone,  \<--'  iiMveu,  la  to2f 

—         p.r  ICO,  (ia  to  Ha 
AlmondE,  jiL-r  peck,  Gs 
Sweet  Aliji.  fidf,  perlb.,  2a  6d 
Cob  Nuis,  p.T  lUUIba.,  105a  to  i20t<k 
Nuus,  Bar.'..)-....;.,  2-la 


Garlic,  per  !!■ ,  td  to  Gd 
Onions,  per  li^inuli,  2rf  laid 

—  larf{u.  1.I.M-  biiah^l,  L'i  to  3a  Ed' 
~~         Sp^Livli,  pi  r  duz,,  la  Gd  tO  it  i 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  (irf  toad  ' 

Tomatoes,  per  liiiif-sv.,  -^s  to  3a 
Capaictima,  per  Iiio,  4a  to  Ua 
Radishes,  per  Ad?..,  6d  fi  Is 
Lettuce,  per  scure,  Gd  lo  la  Gd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  (id  to  I«3<| 

— _     .  Bed,  per  bunch,  9il  to  2a 
Endive,  pet  score.  It  to  la  Gd 
Mushroom?;,  per  pottle.  lOd  to  U  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  puanel,  2d  lo  3d 
^Vaiercress,  p.  IH  sin.  bui>.  3d  to  6 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  La  to  3a 

—  Boots,  pet  bundlPj  9J 
Tarragon,  Green,  per  hunch, 2d  to 
Green  Mint,  per  bunch,  fid  to3d 
Marjoram,  piir  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, 3d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100,  la  to  2a 


POTATOES. — SouTnWARK  Watrrstdb,  Dec.  2. 
Tru  supply  to  thii  Ufaiket  conlinuea  to  be  equal  lo  the  demand,  Thi 
weather  beinj;  fine  for  the  srason,  the  Toivn  Markeia  are  fully  t-upplied  witl 
vegetables  ;  notwithstandinj:  there  was  considerable  business  done  at  th 
Waterside  during  the  past  week,  and  the  f  .llowiny  prices  were  fully  mail 
tained, 

Kent  &Tid  Essex  Whites  -     5O5  to  6S 


Fifesbiro 
Early  Devona 
Late  Devoas 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues 
—         Whitci 


-  50a  lo  70a 

-  65        CD 


—       Kidneys  65 

U'isbeach  Kidneys   -  .  — 

—  Blues        -  -  — 

—  Whites     -  -  50 
Guernsey  Blues          -  -CO 

—  \V'hitaa       .  .  — 
Prince  Refients          -  -  65 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  2. 
We  had  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  at  our  Market  this  mornin| 
which  met  witli  a  tolerably  free  .'^ale  at  our  last  week's  prices 
the  condition  has  also  improved;  there  was  some  inquiry  ft 
Foreign  Wheat  in  retail.  Canada  Flour  is  dull  at  from  25s.  ( 
2fij.  per  barrel.  A  good  supply  of  Barley,  which  is  is,  cheapt 
for  all  descriptions.  While  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value;  Mapi 
and  Grey  are  If.  lower.  Beans,  both  old  andnew,  have^ccline 
Is.  per  quarter.  Oats  are  a  very  dull  sale,  but  prices  are  ful 
maintained.  ! 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPROIAL  QUARTER.  S.     S.  S.   i 

Wheat,  Easex,  Kent,  and  SulTolk      .        .     M'hita    40    60 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    

Barley,  MaltiufT  and  discillinn  3iJa  to  35a  Chevalier    31    35 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polanda    So    23 

Northumbeiiand  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed 

Irish      ....  .        Feed 

Matt,  pale,  ahlp  •        .       .        .... 

Hertford  and  Essex 

Kje 

Beana,  fllazagan,  old  and  new     30  to  35        Tick 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     38  to  ■)  I       Wind; 

Peas,  White         .       .        .        .    34  to  37      Maple 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RiVUIl   LAST   WBBK. 
Flour.  I  Wht. ;  Barl^    :\lah-.|  Oats.  I  Bye.  I  Bno.  (P), 

English  .  SCiDI  SkB.    —  Brls.  10045      9357.    6p32.      .454        —        1116 

Foreign  .  —  „  70  „  I  970  |l25tl7  |  —  |  6343  j  —  (  1103 
Friday,  Dec.  6. 
TriE  arrivals  of  English  Wlicat.  have  been  moderate,  and^j 
trade  is  exceedingly  dullat  Monday's  prices  ;  Foreign  isinquiij 
after,  hut  busines.s  is  very  slow.  Fine  Barlery  is  rather  more' 
demand,  but  secondary  sorts  are  very  unsaleable.  Beans  a 
Peas  remain  as  on  Monday.  Oats  are  a- dull  sale  at  our  II 
quotations, 

arrivals  this  WEEKr 
I        Wheat       j        Barley         |  Oata 

Eniilhh       .    .        I  C950  [         0640  |  2630 

14G70 


20  23 

18  22 

54  60 

E8  (55 

29  33 


Red    . 

White 

Grind, 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow   3) 

Lonypod  - 
Grey        31 


Floni  I 
4710  i 


Foreign 


15;4C 


C800 


£C    per  Quarter. 


(J  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Canary        -         -        pei 
Carraway  -     per   1 

Clover,  Kcd,  English 

—  -     Foreign 

—  White,  Kngiiflh 

—  —      Foreign 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat.  .Barloy. 

Oale. 

Rye. 

Boans. 

P< 

4(>»  Odl     SJS  9c 

EOjtld 

39/  3d 

37a  Od 

R4 

43     0 

35     7 

21     3 

37    3 

S6     8 

ad 

4S     3 

36     1 

21     6 

34    e 

87  11 

M 

40     4 

85    9 

21      9 

34     2 

M 

45  10 

35     2 

21     8 

30     9 

38    6 

lA 

45    4 

35     1 

21     8 

33     2 

38    0 

36 

45  11 

35    fi 

21     6 

34    8 

37    9 

31 

20    0 

3     0 

G    0 

8    6 

6  .0 

1 

-  per  last  85 
perqr  — 
Baltic  -  .  -  _ 
Cakes.Eng.perlOOO    ISHO    131 


SEEDS,  Nov.  29. 
qr    62b  to  56si  LinseedCakes,ForeIgii,p.U>n  flitt  I 
wt    44       62     Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     10*    " 

-  —        —  —       Superline     ,,        -     13    ' 

-  _  _  (  _  Brown  „  .  13, 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  231 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  — 
Sainfoin  -  -  .  .  .^ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    6    ' 

—    Foreign  -        .        ... 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    — 
Tui-nip  (too  variable  for  quotalloi  I 
KjNnsKoau  and  L  ■ 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S-MlTHFiELD,    DeC.  5. 
Prime  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        — s  to  —a  1  Clover      lOOl  tC  I 

Hay  lOSs  lo  llOs  I  Inferior  Hay  00       100    ( Straw        35        L 

'  John  Couphk,  Salesm  ^K  <^ 

CUMBBRLAND  MArtKET,  Dec.  5.  H '^B 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  107:<to  112s  I  "Superior  Cloverl  Ms  10  118i  f  -    ^^  * 

Inferior  -  95        100      Interior        „     loo        IPC       Straw Ste  ^ 

New  Hay  -  —        —   |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

Joshua  Bailiir,  Ifay  Salesiof 
Whitechapkl,  Dec.  6. 
Fine  Old  Hay   •      100s  to  110s ,  Old  Clover      ISOs      I2S1,  '     |B -i:)];,, 


New  Hay 


1844.] 


THE     AGKICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


833 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

NuRSERYAfEN,  CONTRACT 
TE  GAnDEMEtis,  Southampton, 


rrr  Rogers  and  son, 

VV  •  Planters,  &  Landscai 

leg  respectfully  to  notify  that  their  Nursery  Stock  is  this  season 
musually  fine,  and  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds  tliej  are 
enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  amount,  and  at  tlie  lowest 
irlce;  delivered  free  of  carriage  (if  ordered  in  quantity)  per 
ailway  to  London,  or  by  steam-vessels  coastwise. 


ksb,  1  yr.,  15.  6(1. 


yr.,  is.  6iL  ■\ 

I  yrs.,2s.  6a.  {_   pei" 

,  1  yr.,  2s.  f  1000. 

1  yr..  2s.  J 


SEEDLING. 

Spanish  Cliesnut,  lyr.,"j 


10s. 


per 


:ieech,  1  yr.,  2s.  f  lOOO.   I  Pineastcr,  1  yr.,  2s.  6d.  C  1000. 

rch,  1  yr..  2s.  J  |      2  yrs.,  3s.  6rf.  J 

;;a  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  nurses  or  exposure  to 
tiie  sandy  eea-shores  of  Scotland  or  IrelantJ,  1  yr.,  5s.,  2  yrs., 
Ts.  6d.  per  1000. 

:i.ik,  the  true  "  Durmast  "  of  the  New  Forest  (Qaercus  sessili- 
Uora),  producing  timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  species  of  the  English  Oak,  1  yr., 
7s.  6d.,  2  yrs.  10s.,  3  yrs.  I5s.  per  1000. 

:  io:',ooo  of  any  one  sort  is  ordered,  a  deduction  from  these  prices 
will  be  made. 

TRANSPLANTED. 

Prices  and  samples  of  the  various  sizes  may  be  had  ou 

application. 


HUNT'S  IMPROVED  HYACINTH  POT  and 
SUPPORT,  from  is.  Qd.  each.  The  larg;est  stock  in  Lon- 
don of  Patent  and  other  Garden-pots  and  Stands,  from  15s.  to 
150k.  per  dozen,  in  Wedgewood's  and  other  wares,  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  &c. — 59,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 

/"lOTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Ircn- 

Vy    FOUNDERS,    &C.,    &C.,   No.    2,    WlNSI.EY-STaEET,    OXFORD- 

STREPT,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


dder     ...          I 

2  ft. 

Oak,  "Durmast,' 

•  En- 

leech    .        .        .12 

4  ft. 

glish  . 

.     1    2 

3  ft. 

Jirch      .        .        .12 

J  ft. 

Turkey  , 

.     1      2 

a  It. 

ish        .        .        .12 

3  ft. 

Spruce  . 

.     1     2 

lilt. 

Ipanish  Chesnut  .    1    2 

6  ft. 

Larch     . 

.     1     2 

3  ft. 

:im        .        .        .12 

mt. 

Scotch  . 

.     1     2 

4  It. 

'uplar,Bik.  Canada  2    -1 

6  ft. 

Pineastcr 
Sea-Pine 

1 
1 

2  ft. 
2  ft. 

Plants  fou  Cover  or  Ijnderwood. 
Lhcdodendrnn  ponticum,  l  to  2  inches,  2ds.  to  30s.  p^r  I  COO. 
lifto,  2  to  4  inches,  40s.  to  50s.  per  1000  ;    4  to  6  inches,  60s. 
to  60s.  per  1000;  I  foot,  20s.  per  100. 

ffthonia  aquifolia,  40s.  per  lOoO.    Game  are  remarkably  fond  of 
the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  a  handsome  flowering- 
Evergreen. 
lommCQ  Laurel,  20s.  to  40s.  per  1000. 
;ome-well  Willow,  4Cs.  per  lOOO.    (Best  for  Underwood.) 
orze,  lOs.  per  lOi'O.     Broom,  lOs.  per  lOOO. 
;i^er,  common  black,  Ss.  per  lOO.    Excellent  for  sea  embank- 
ments.   Tamarisk  8s.  per  100. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
I  great  Stock  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  large  growth, 

from  6  to  10  feet,  adapted  for  immediate  effect. 
ingte  Camellias,  from  pots,  well  rooted,  50s.  to  75s.  per  lOO. " 
iflse  slocks,  8s.  per  lOO,  Irom  cuttings  of  the  Bourbon  Dc  Lisle, 
■:  on  which  alt  kinds  take  freely  by  buds  aad  grafts,  and  may 
be  grown  in  the  smallest  sized  pots. 
loable  Furze,  25s.  per  100.    Formsa  beautiful  flowering: hedge. 
Kmble  Red  Thorn;  Double  White  do.;  Single  new  crimson, 

50«.  per  100.     Sea  Pine,  from  pn'a,  40s.  per  100. 
.ibes  sanguineum,  12s.  6d.  per)  CO.    Kalmia  latifolia,40s.perl00. 
Piinted  Catalogues  and  Prices  of  their  general  stock  may  be 
id.    Gardeners  of  experience  and  ability  recommended. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERl'MEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 

y/TESSRS.  PROTKEROE    and   MORRIS    are   in- 

-»-«-  structed  to   Sell  by  Auction,  on   the  Premises,  Windmill 

^ne,  and   Camberwell    Nurseries,  ou  Monday,   December  16th, 

844,  and  following  day?,  at  U  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Sheriff  of 

urrey,  ^viihout  Reserve,  the  whole  of  the  choice  GREENHOUSE 

'LANTS,  consisting  of  Fine  Double  and  Single  Camellias,  well 

arnished  with  bioom  buds;  Erica  in  fine  varieties;  Epacris,  Aza- 

ia    indica,  Chorizema   correa,    Tropjeolum ;  ^choice  Geraniums, 

'etunias.  Fuchsias,  &:c. ;  also  the  remaining  Nursery  stock,  con- 

isliiig  of  choice  Pinus,  Cupressus  Juniperus,  Vines,  S:c. :  Iris  in 

■-'-^.Evergreen   Oaks,  Double  Blossom  Furze,    Garrya  elliptica; 

'.'Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses    :American  Plants,  including 

,-.   nnd  oiher  Azaleas  ;  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons;    Mag- 

,    Kalmias,  Hcrdy  Heaths,  ic.     One  and  Tv/-o-iight  Boxes, 

Glasses,    Four   Tram    Carriages    complete.    Garden    Pots, 

::s  in  Trade,  &:c— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.    Cata- 

mav  be  had  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  Solicitor,  163,  Feiichurch- 

;    of  the  principal  Seedsmen;    and    of   the  Auctioneers, 

iistone. 


i-,'i 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
uptm  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
vrood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-AVATER  APPARATUS  forheatingPIothouses, 

Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  CoTTi'.M's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers, 
After  13  years'  espcrience,  and  having  fixed  u,..-wards  of  20OO 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  mi>st  extensive  scale. 

Materials  maybe  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus.  . 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  AoaicuLTunAi-  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley.  street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  lare;e  assnrtment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


:    M.VRKET-GARDENERS  and  Others.— GROVE. STREET 

HACKNEY. 

lyrR.  IWARREN    respectfully    announces    that    he 

UX  wiU  SELL,  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.    10,  at  Twelve,  on  the 

'rem  ses,  hell  by  Mr.  John  .Manders  (who  is  quitting  them  in 

V'ence  of  their  being  rcci'iired  by  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 

.-  =  of  Woods,  Forests,  &c,,  for  the  Victoria  Park),  FORTY 

...S  and  LIGHTS,  200  boxes  of  healthy  Cauliflower  plants, 

lar£e  b'-fis  of  red  and  20  of  early  York  Cabbage  plants; 

/e  of  Red  Cabbages,  60  rods  of  Horseradish  ;  a  large  quan- 

I  Onion,  Cauliflower,  White  Coss,  Colewort,  Seakalc,  white 

.     1  Turni;j  Radish,  long  Sc^irlet  Radish,  Celery,  Curled  Eii- 

and  Parsley  seeds  of  the  very  best  quality.     Radford's 

and   Grant  Rhubarb,    Seakalc   and  Asparagus  plants,  a 

■  n  and  Market  Cart,   two  Horses,  Harness,  100  Loads    of 

nt  Spit  Dung,  Barrows,  Ladicrs,  Tools,  Watering-pots, 

ariety  of  aseful  effects. 

.;.  be  viewed  aod  catfeilogaes  obtained,  five  days  prior  to  the 

'ii?,  on  the  premises;    of  Messrs.  Batt  and  Ratlky,  Secds- 

len,  412,  Sirand  ;    Messrs.  Flasaoan  and  Son,  SLcdsmen, 

pposiee  the  Mansion  Hoa^e;    at  the  Rainbow  and  Unicorn 

averDS,  Covent garden,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Isleworth. 


.JGT-WATEIl    APPARATUS    FOR     HEATING 

■XHORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLiN'G-HOUSES, 

HURCHKS.and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi' 

M,  and  at  very  moderate  chargCB,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 

DWARD  ItAILEY,  272,  IIOLBORN. 

D.and  E.J'.AiLEyliavin;?  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
flDofthisftuljject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 

>0aratus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 

1U  iuifgtuted  In  ihcir  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
-Tinot  only  very  efficient,  b'jt  %-cry  simple,  and  have  combined 
annuiy  in  the  appar-ttus  wiih  economy  In  the  charge,  'lliey 
aft  erected  apparatua  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
wnTflwblcmcn  and  gt-ntleracn,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
mptojed  by  the  Horticultaral  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
"n  A  i?'*'''  "P'f^"^'*!  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chlnwick. 
riL"?,^-?*,*'/''^'^  ^'"^  construct  in  metal  all  dcBcriptions  of 
lonwuitoral  buildlngii  and  Sanhes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
ifli,  and  the  pobUc  to  an  Innpeclion  of  their  varioua  drawlngH 
Dd  models,  at  27Z,  llolbom.  Mhcrc  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
tmming,  amon«»t  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
na  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  ranRc,  adapted  for  the  con- 

nnta  lupply  of  hot  writer,   and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
lore  complete  than  ha»  hitherto  been  hrmyM  before  the  public 

w.  and  K.  BAi;.BTVfcrc  the  Ami  to  introduce  metallic  ctirvili- 

W  nouMii  to  horticulturistit,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 

VMenea  Uj  the  Pantheon  aa  one  of  tlielr  Mork»,  bciildeH  many 

Tfteft  In  lhi»  country  and  on  the  Cf>ntin<jnt. 

'     "-i  K.  Haihy  h.iTc  prepared  a  quantity  of  ttic  Galvanic 

I  fotectom.  which  arc  now  ready  for  tmmcdiate  dc-Jivcry; 

/  to  Introdtice  to  public  notlcu  a  new  'Jrougti   Pipe,  for 

_      ')ir<oii«  or  other  ilouaes  wharo  vaimnr  iH  conHtantly,  or  at 
"''li*  required,  and -which  may  bcuccn  at  ihdr  Manufactory. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL, and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  ■without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  tha  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  ba  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  npon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &e. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
OH  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOaTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47»  Lime-street,  Dec.  7.  18i4. 


A  GRICULTURAL  TRAINING    SCHOOL,    Hod- 
■^^*-    desdon,   Herts,  Established  for   General    and    Scientific 
Education,  including  every  branch  of  Agriculture. 
Resident  Head  Master— Mr.  Haselwood. 
Agriculture— Professors  Austin,  Gough,  &c.  &c. 
Botany— Professor  Cooper,^F.L.S.,  Author  of  "Botany  of  Sub- 

*sex,"  &c. 
Chemistry— Professor  Holmes,  five  years  Lecturer  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's College. 
Mineralogy.  &c.— Professor  Richardson,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British 

Museum,  Author  of  '*  Geology  for  Beginners,"  &c. 
Management  and  Diseases  of  Cattle— Professor  Youatt-  M  A  S 
Author  of  "  The  Horse,  Sheep,  Cattle,"  &c.  &c. 
Practical  Surveying  and  Levelling— Mr.  Haselwood. 
The  course  embraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  B'  tany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  Sur- 
veying, Drawing,  the  French  Language,  Practical  Agriculture, 
and  Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases  of 
Cattle. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz  ,  from  the 
14th  January  to  Midsummer,  and  from  30th  July  to  Christmas. 
A  library,  museum,  and  laboratory  are  attached  to  the  sctiool, 
and  the  charge  for  board,  lodging,  washing,  iectures  &c.  is  so! 
arranged  by  the  committee  of  management  as  to  include  every- 
expense,  except  for  books,  at  Twenty  Guineas  the  half-year. 

A  Separate  Class  will  be  formed  of  those  pupils  who  are  'not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  attend  the  lectures,  the  charge  fbr^ 
which  will  be  Sixteen  Guineas  the  half-year. 

The  Introductory  Lectures  of  the  several  Professors  willTje-i 
public,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Prospectuses  in  detail  are  ready,  and  applications  for  admis- 
sion  to  be  addressed  to  "  The  Head  Master,  Agricultural  Train- 
ing School,  Hoddesdon,  Herts,"  of  whom  every  information 
may  be  obtained. 


DR,  HALLETT'S  DRY  SOLUBLE  FERTI- 
LIZERS are,  considering  their  power,  the  cheapest  Ma- 
nures in  use,  for  they  are  entirely  composed  of  the  Phosphates 
and  other  Salts  of  Ammonia,  and  other  acknowledged  po^verfuj 
fertilizers.  They  are  fairly  before  the  Public  as  tried  things 
(see  No.  33  of  the  Gardeners*  Chrojucle,  &c.).  5  cwt.  of  either 
has  been  found  equal  to  nearly  30  tons  of  ordinary  horse- 
manure.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  field  and  garden 
crops.  No.  1  for  heavy  top  growth,  as  Corn,  Hops,  &c.  No.  2 
is  for  all  roots,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  the  Fly  in  TiAnips. 
Price  of  each, 10/.  per  ton,  or  V2s,  per  cwt, 

DR.  HAI.LETT'S  CONXENTRATED  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 
is  extensively  used  by  Gardeners  for  improving  the  size  and 
flavour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colours,  and  perfecting 
the  seed  of  flowers.  Sold  in  quarts  at  \s.  6d.,  and  in  bottles,  six 
times  the  size,  at  75.  6d.  Each  quart  requires  32  gallons  of 
water,  to  reduce  it  for  use. 

Agents  for  the  above.  London — Mr.  Fothergill,  Thames- 
street;  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  the  Factory,  Broadwall,  RIaclttVitrs ; 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  23,  Cornhill ;  Hurst  &  M'Mullen,  6, 
Lcadcnhali-street ;  Winstanly,  Poultry  ;  Pace  &  Co.,  St.  Peter's 
Alley.  NorfolIi-BullardandWatts,  Norwich.  Suffolk  — Mr.  AV. 
Revans,  Yoxford.  Leicester— Mott  and  Co.  Gloucestershire- 
Mr.  Bctterton,  Fairford.  Dcvonsliire— Mr.  "Reward,  Plymouth. 
Wilts— Mr.  G.  Kmg,  Devi7.cs.  Glasgow— Mr.  D.  T.  Jackson, 
Hartlepool.  Sunderland, Stockton,  and  Newcastle- Pace  &  Co. 
Dundee— Green  and  Co.    Further  respectable  Atients  wanted. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


IIOYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NUI13EHYME.>^,  AND  OTHFRS. 

P   iM'NEILL  Ik  CO.,  of  Lamb'a  Buildings,  Bunhill- 

-■-  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Putentce«  of  IM- 
PROVKD  PATENT  ASPHALTED  KKI/P,  for  Roofliig  Houses, 
ShcdH,  Verandahfi,  «;c,,and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  FramcH,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and 
othera  to  their  BUpcnor  article,  which  haw  brcn  cxhii)itcd  at  the 
Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  Enijlaml,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  OiiTAiNKD  the  PitrzF,  for  bclngthe  bcfit  and  cheapest  article 
for  rooflng,  /tc.  It  ban  been  tcBlcd  in  the  gnrdcim  of  ncvcral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  In  the  nclghbonrhood  of  London,  nnd 
in  different  parln  of  the  (:nuntry,  to  whom  reference  can  be 
made.  Tlio  Felt  U  imporvIoiiH  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  n 
non-conductor  of  heat  nnil  nound.  Ita  advantages  arc  Llght- 
ncHH,  Warmth,  Durability,  nnd  Economy.  — Price  0n;,v  Onic 
Pknnv  PKft  HguAFiK  Foot. 

SampICH,  with  dircctionn  for  laying  on,  nnd  tCHtlmonialn  an  to 
Iti  merltR,  Hcnt  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.— Patent 
felt  Workfj,  Lamb's  Uuildlnf,  Bunhill-row  London. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

EN^GLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'"pHE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-n--  momr-nton=;  crisis,  is  rciuested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated,  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden.  Shio,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  lor  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and  ■ 
Tanners,  for  li!;t  :ind  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire  for 
Excavations  and  Wells,  lluijdings  heated  by  Hot  Water',  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  ot  raanufiicturing  purposes! 

The  Trade  supplit-il  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Be.vja'biiw 
FowLEn,  Engineer,  &c.,  Q?,,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  Lundou. 

IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

Mc  K I  B  B  I  N '  S       PATENT       ROOFING 
FELT 

Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles 
Thatch,  at;d  other  articles  i;s3d  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.    It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  . Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.    It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.    It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  concrpxtioci,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.    It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  f louses 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropcwalks,  Railway  SiaLions'  " 
Icehouses,  .'v-c.  ivc.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  coveri^it,'-  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  • 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  duiaijle,   and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
cotnmon  Fl-U,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  niateriils  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  b\- storm  ■ 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  we:  cannoe 
percolate  tlirough  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  l_  3844. 
H.  C.  Bowden,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKibdiu's  Roofing  Kelt. 

It  is  with  mucli  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  wit:h  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  &hall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)    Joun  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,    &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  iu  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  Srf,  each  (being  less  than 
9s.  Gc^.  per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDKN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18.  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


A  GRICULTURAL  DRAINING.  —  The  DERBY 
-1^  LEVEL. —The  attention  of  persons  Draining  their  land 
is  directed  to  this  efficient  but  simple  Instrument,  prt-sumed  to 
be  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  its  i^-icp  such 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  be  had  of  the  Maker 
J.  Davis,  Optician,  Derby.  ' 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATEMT. 

PATENT       AS 
Pi. 


IIALTE     ROOFING, 
Saving    half    the    Timber 

usually  consumed. 
Weight,  24  lbs.   per  square 

of  100  feet. 
Cost,  8s.  4d.  per  equare  of 

100  feet. 

The  above  Materi;il  has  been 

UHcd  and  approv^'d  of  by  the 

NOBILITY,    GENTRY, 

and 

AGRICULTURISTS 

generally,  as  n 

ROOFING  &  COVER- 
ING to  SIDES  of 
FARM    BUILDINGS. 

Its  odvantagc^i  two. 
LIGHTNESS.        DURABI- 
LITY &  ECONOMY. 
Being  Qnon-cnuductor.  it 
haa    been    proved    an   efli- 
cient 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIAL 

TO  PLANTS, 
and  is  now  in  uku  at  the 
RoYAr,     HoitXici'i.Ti/nAi,, 

SOCltJTV's    {:iAIU)IiN.«*,     ■ 

CniswiCK.  '  -v 

It    can    ho    had    of   nny 
length,  m  inches  wide,,  at 
Id.  per  foot,  super.    A  tlia- 
count  to  the  Tr:Hio. 
THOMAS     J.    CKO(;CiON.;> 
8,    liigrani-Lonrl,    Fen» -jr;; 
church-Jtt.,  LuiiUou. 
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THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONfCLE    AND    AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE. 


[Dec.  7, 


Just  Published,  price  is., 

GL"E5NNY'S  GA.RDEN  ALMANA.C,  Illustrated 
wi'li  Engravings.  The  best  directions  yet  published  for 
the  Ma.iiat;c.)ieiit  ol  an  Amateur's  Garden;  Li':ts  of  the  best 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and; Plants  for  those  persons  who  can  grow  but 
few.    The  only  List.of  Nurserymen,  &c.  &c. 

Publisliedby  F.  C.  WESTtkv,  l63,  Strand. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  INQUIRY  into 
tlie  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  POPU- 
LATION of  Suffolk,  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A  , 
Bector  of  Hilcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Cambridg°. 

"  M  uch  food  ia  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor :  but  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Pnov.  xiii.  23. 
Alsio,  by  the  same  Author, 
LETTERS    to    tbe    FARMERS    of    SUFFOLK. 

Price  2s.     And  SERMONS  ou  IMPROVED  ATTENTION  to  the 
SACRAMENTS.     Price  1 5. 

J.  W.  Parkkr,  West  Strand,  London. 
In  4to,  with  large  Chart,  and  Steel-plate,  Coloured  Maps  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  price  is. ;  or  without  Maps,    35. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  MONTHLY  SERIES. 

A    COLLECTION    of    ORIGINAL    WORKS    of 
FICTION  and  BIOGRAPHY. 
This  Series  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  very  important 
respects  from  every  otlier  hitherto  presented  to  the  public. 
I,  Itw  II  consist  exclusively  of  new  and  original  works,  chiefly 

of  the  class  of  Novels  and  Romances. 
II.  The  price  of  each  work  will  be  less  tlian  one-half  the  sum 
charged  for  an  equal  amount  of  matter  in  the  ordinary 
svstera  of  publication. 

III.  The  mcRns  by  which  the  saving  of  eo3t  will  be  effected  will 

invclveno  sacrifice  «-if  literary  or  typographical  excellence. 

IV.  The  (luautity  uf  mutter  given  in  each  Part  will  be  found  to 

obviate  a  very  general  objectiin  made  to  Serial  Works, 
on  tlie  ground  of  i\  too  frequent  suspension  of  the  interest. 
The  Novel  will  be  published  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  of  the 
post  octavo  furm.     Each    Part  will    contain  l6o    handsomely- 
printed  pt'ges,  and  be  sold  for  Three  Shillings.    Unless  special 
exceptions  are  made,  and  it  is  expedient  to  issue  a  story  in  a 
single  volume,  it   is  intended  that  while  every  Novel  iu   the 
Series  shall  contain  the  ordinary  amount  at  present  included  in 
Three  Volumes,   it  shall  be  completed  in  Two,  and  sold  for 
Twelve  Shillings. 
The  Biographies  will  never  exceed  Two  Parts,  or  One  Volume. 
The  first  Novel  will  be  MOUNT  SOREL;  on,  The  Heieess 
OF  THK  De  VEKiis.    By  the  Author  of  the  •'  TWO  OLD  MEN'S 
TALES." 

Tbe  First  Part  will  be  published  on  the  First  of  January. 
Lontion:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
I. 

TMAGINATION        AND        FANCY. 

Jl  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Post  8V0.  price  9s.  boards  J  iQs.'Gd,  in  a  new  kind  of  cloth, 
Silver  Gilt,  for  Presents. 

n. 
PICTURES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE.    By  Mrs.  Ellis, 
Author  of  "  The   Women  of  England,'*  &c.,  3  vols.,  fcap.  8vo, 
price  7s.  6d.  each;  ios.6d.  morocco. 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES.'    By  J.  Poole,  Esq., 
Author  of  •'  Paul  Pry,*,'  &c.    Post  8vo,  clotli,  with  a  Portrait  of 
■  the  Author,  price  lOs.  6rf. 

London  :  S.mith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  12th,  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
113   Fleet-street 

A  SYSTEM  of  CULTIVATING  CUCUMBERS  in 
MILLS'S  IMPROVED  PIT,  so  arrangfed  as  lo  be  heated 
with  hot  water  byEuKBiDOE  and  Hjj:alv's  Boiler  and  Tanks. 
With  a  Descriptive  Plate.  Jt  will  be  a  Supplement  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  Mr.  MiLLs'gJt't'oriE  on  the  Culture  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons. 

On  the  Jst  of  February  will  be  published, 
A    TREATISE    on  the   IMPROVED    CULTIVA- 
TION of  PINE-APPLES.     By  G,  Mills.     With  Diagrams  of  a 
Hothouse  and  a  Pit  for  that  purpose;  with  Plan  of  Apparatus 
for  Heating  them  with  Hot  Water  on  the  Tank  System. 

K~   "NiGHT'S~~WEEKLY"VO"LUME    FOR     ALL 
READERS. 
Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Publication  of  this  Series  commenced  on  Saturday,  the 
29th  of  J  une,  and  will  be  continued  every  succeeding  Saturday. 
The  following:  works  will  appear  in  the  course  of  December  : — 
~  "■      "  -  -  By  G.  L.  Craik, 


7th. 


14th. 
21St. 


28  th. 


,  HiSToav  OF  British  Commeece 

A.M.     Vol.  II 

British  Manufactures— Chemical.  iByG.Donn. 

.  History  of  British  Commerce.    By  G.  L.  Craik, 

A.M.    Vol.  III. 
,  Civil    Wars    op    Rome  —  Select    Lives    from 
Plutarch.      Translated,   with  Notes.    By  Pno- 
PESsoa  Long.     Series  I. 
London:  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  22,  Ludgate-street. 
Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Of  Saturdav  last,  November  30,  contains, 

PAPERS  on  POINTS  of  MANAGEMENT:  Uniform  Rates  of 
Charges  v.  Special  Agreements— AMALGAMATION  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  and  BERWICK  and  NEWCASTLE  and 
NORTH  SHIELDS— DURHAM  and  SUNDERLAND  ABAN- 
DONMENT of  STATIONARY  ENGINES  —  LONDON  and 
BIRMINGHAM  MEETING-MIDLAND  ACCIDENTS— OR- 
LEANS and  BORDEAUX  LINE— BLESSINGS  of  the  RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM  ~  BIRMINGHAM,  GLOUCESTER  and 
BRISTOL. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS-London  and  Birmingham,  with 
the  Resolutions  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  Grand 
Junction  Boards— Durham  and  Sunderland— Leasing  of  Shef- 
field and  Manchester  by  the  Midlands— Leeds  and  Selby 
Transfer  to  York  and  North  Midland— Taff  Vale. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Aberdeen— Trent  Valley— Eastern  Union 
Extension— Witham  and  Braintree- London  and  Norwich 
Direct— Syston  and  Peterborough  — Torquay  and  Newton 
Abbott— Launceston  and  Plymouth— Irish  Great  Western- 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES-Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  ou  the  respective 
Blarkets,  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  MONEY  LETTER,  with  Ordonnance  for  the  St.  Ger- 
main Atmospheric. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS— Haddan's  Railway  Wheel 
{with  four  Eng>-avings)~Viloo(3L  Preserving  Process— New  Ap- 
plication of  Compressed  Air— Railway  Traction— Railway  In- 
dicator-Mr. Gray  on  Axle  Fractures. 

RAILWAY  LITKRATURE-Mr.  Gale  on  Legislation. 

MISCELLANEA— Inciex  List  of  Parliamentary  Notices,  with 
references  also  to  tlte  Gazettes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found 
—Atmospheric  Railway— Prevention  of  Incrustation— Civil 
Engineers'  Prizes  and  Premiums. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  Tbe  Railway  Cbronlcle  of  any  Newavender. 


/  lUNTENTS  of  tbe  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY  last, 

V^  NOVEMBER  30,  of 

THE    ATHES^>€ysV3, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpence, 

Or  Stamptd,  to  CO  free  by  post,  6d. 

^ei7iei?5  OF,  WITH  Extracts  from— 
An  Essay  towards  a   Faithful    New  Illustrations  of  the  Life 


Description  of  the  Republic 

of  Mexico,  by  Edward  Muh- 

lenpfordt 
A  Voice  from  North  Africa,  by 

N.  Davis 
French    Dramatic    Novelties: 

The   Heml'ick,    Comedy    in 

verse,  by  M.  Emile  Augior 

With  SnotiTER  Notices  of: 

Hard  Bible  Words  made  easy 


Studies  and  Writings  of  Sliak. 
speare,  by  the  Rev.  Josej^h 
Hunter,  F.  S.  A. 
Foreign  Library  :  Tales  from 
the  German,  translated  by 
John  Oxenlord  and  C.  A. 
Freeling 


The  Auction  of  Caps,  by  W. 
H.Paglor 

Bruce,  Wallace,  and  the  Bard 

On  the  Choral  Service  of  the 
Anplo-Catholic  Cliurch 

The  OI)ject,  Importance,  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Rite  of  Con- 
secration of  Churches,  by  E. 
C.    Harington 

The  Church  and  the  People 

The  Principles  of  Geometrical 
Demonstration  deduced  from 
the  Original  Conception  of 
Space  and  Form, by  H.  Wedg- 
wood, M.A. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  after 
the  Method  of  Pestalozzi 

The  Boy's  Arithmetic,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Arnold 


Divine  Comedy  in  Rome,  by 
Leopold  Schefer — A  Para- 
phrase in  verse,  of  tlie  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  Chapters  of 
Genesis 
Lays  of  the  Heart  on  various 

Subjects,  by  W.  J.  Brock 
Wilson's    Description    of   the 

New  Royal  Exchange 
The  Holy BiVde  and  Apocrypha, 

by  T.J.  Hussey,  D  D. 
Tract     on     Holy      Virginity, 
derived    from   Ambrose,   by 
A.  J.  Christie,  M.A. 
The  Book  of  Symbols 
The    Natural    Boundaries    of 

Empires,  by  J.  Finch,  Esq. 
The  Witch  of  Endor  and  other 

Poems,  by  N.  A.  Vauglian 
The    Psycologist,     by    F.     S. 

Thomas 

Original  Papers.  —  Miss  Martineau  on  hkr  Recent 

Recovery    by  Mesmeric    Treatment    alone.       Second 

Paper  of  the  Series — The  Bright  Hours  oi  Memory,  a  Poem, 

by  Frances  Brown 

Foreign  Correspondence.— Letters  from    Miilhausen : 

Account  of  the  Manufactories 
Our  TWeeltly  Gossip. — The  Earliest  Engraving— Statues 
—  Di-coveries  at  Meloo  —  New  Medium  for  Paintiog~Mr. 
Patrick  Eraser  Tytler— Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's  Scholar- 
ship—Civil Engineers'  Award  of  Medals— Mr.  Murchison 
and  the  Bos  Aurachs  —  The  English  Company  at  Paris  — 
Operas 
Societies. — The  Geographical:  Ascent  of  the   Kuran,  by 

Lieut.  Selby,  R.  N. 
Pine  Arts. — Death  of  Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott,  R.  A.— 

Analysis  of  Gothick  Architecture 
SSusic  ana  tHe  I>rama. — Mr.  Balfe's  Queen  of  Cyprus  : 
Miscellanea. —  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Trade  Exhibi- 
tion   at  Berlin— Church  Bells— Testimonials— Storms  and 
Inundations— Coral  Fishery 
Order  The  AtlieneSTiiim  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman . 


Price  6d.,  free  by  p'ist, 

fT^e  JlCeUtcal  Eimes, 

Of  this  day,  contains  the  following  articles  : — 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq  , 
F.R.S,  :— Lecture  8.— Tlie  Operation  lor  the  Extraction  ol 
Cataract. 

The  Stroctuie  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  with  New  Views  on 
the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases. 
By  Pinel,  Physician  to  the  two  National  Mad  Asylums  of 
France,  &c.  Translated,  with  lUu*tra*;ive  Notes,  by  Dr. 
Costello. 

Report  on  Female  Diseases  by  E.  Rigby,  M.D, 

On  Aura  Epilepiica  and  other  Disordirs  of  Sensitive  Brain. 
Tracts,  by  T.  Wilkinson  King,  F.R.C.S.E. 

A  Conjecture  on  the  Nature  of  Electricity,  by  G.  D.  Der- 
niott,  Esq. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  some  Important  Points  of  Surgery,  by  Sir 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart. :  — Lecture  18.  — On  States  of  the  System 
rendering  Operation  Dangerous. 

Pathology  of  Expectoration,  by  S.  Wright,  M.D. 

On  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Tubercle,  and  the  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  J.  H.  Toswill,  Esq. 

Magic,  Mesmerism,  Hypnotism,  &c.  8iC,,  Historicnlly  and  Phy- 
siologically considered,  by  J.  Braid,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Man- 
chester. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Sudden  Traumatic  or  Toxical  Lesion  oi 
the  Spinal  Marrow  on  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  by  E.  H. 
Desportes,  M.D.,  M.A.M.,  &c. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS  ;  — King's  College  Hospital— St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital— St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

REVIEWS  :— Mr.  Taylor's  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence— 
Dr.  Guy's  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine — German  Trans- 
lations of  Dwight'3  Papers  on  Saliva— On  the  Use  of  the 
Blow-Pipe  in  the  Examination  of  Minerals,  &c.,  by  Profes- 
sor Plattner,  translated  by  Dr.  Muspratt. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES :— Ethnological 
Society— Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

To  Correspondents. 

LEADER  :— The  New  Medical  Association, 

State  of  Professional  Feeling. 

PROGRESS  OF  FRENCH  MEDICAL  SCIENCE:— Dr.  Laugier's 
New  Mode  of  Dressing  Wounds— Profess  TVelpeau  on  the 
Treatment  of  Erysipelas— M.  Laasaigne  on  the  Composition 
of  Urine  in  Albuminuria— Case  of  Artificial  Anus,  by  Pro- 
lessor  Blandin  —  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Medical 
Society,  Nov.  Uth— Case  of  Poisoning,  by  a  very  feeble 
dose  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia,  by  Dr.  Danyau— 
On  the  Changes  in  the  Proportion  of  the  Fibrine  of  the 
Blood  during  Disease,  by  Professors  Andral  and  Gavarret 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  Sitting  of  the  25th  Nov.— Description 
of  an  Insect  which  Attacks  the  Olives  in  the  South  of 
France,  causing  them  to  Fall  ere  Maturity,  by  M.  Mereville 
—M.Valenciennes'  Researches  on  the  Structure  of  Carti- 
lages—Academy  of  Medicine  3  Sitting  of  the  ^Gth  Nov.— On 
Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur,  by  Dr.  Giinelle— 
Fibrous  Tumour,  presented  by  Professor  Roux. 

PROGRESS  OF  GERMAN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE :  — Radix 
Ononidis  as  a  Remedy  against  Amenorrhcea— Action  of 
Tincture  of  Galls  on  the  Salts  of  Oxide  of  Mercury— Pre- 
paration of  the  Unguent.  Potais.  Hydriod— Oleura  Phos- 
phurcto-Camphoratum  Rubrum— Preienceof  Free  Muriatic 
Acid  in  some  Animals'  Secretions- The  Poisonous  Action  of 
Arsenious  Acid  Heightened  by  Nitrate  of  Potash— On  the 
Preparation  of  a  Pure  Carbonate  from  tlie  Common  Salt  of 
Potash— On  the  Preparation  of  Lead-Plaister— Preparation 
of  Pure  Antimony. 

Progress  of  English,  American,  and  Italian  Medical  Science. 

Inflation  of  the  Lungs  of  New  Born  Infants,  by  A.  VV.  Close. 

Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Metropolitan  Mortality  Table. 
Price  5 d. ;  Stamped,  6(/. ;    or  1/.  55.  per  annum  in  advance. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

J.  A.Carfrae,  49,  Essex-street,  Strand. 


HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Now  ready,  Second  Euition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous 

Woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo.  price  10.9.  6d.  cloth, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARMING 
BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATEK;  on  Ventilation,  and  the 
various  Methods  of  Distribu'ing  Artificial  Heat,  and  their  Effects 
on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added  an  ' 
Inquiry  into  the  L'lws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the 
Ciiemical  Constitution  of  Coal,  and  the  Combustion  of  Smoke. 
By  CHARLES  HOOD,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane,  London. 


T^HE     HORTICULTURAL    MAGAZINE.  —  Mr. 
*~    Houlston,  154.  Strand,  will  publish,  on   the  1st  of  Jan. 
18t5,  Price  One  Shilling,  Part  I.  of  the  "  HORTICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE,"  a  New  Periodical  on  Flowers  and  Gardening. 

Contents;— Cultivation  of  Hardy  Lilies  — Pi uning  Forest- 
trees— Ornamental  Timber — Application  of  Manures— Land- 
scape Gardening— Management  of  Grape- Vines— Planting 
Shrubs— Grafting  — Hybridising— Horticultural  Buildings— De- 
scription of  New  Flowers — Wonders  of  tlie  Vegetable  Kingdom 
—Designs  for  Rock  Gardens  —  Irrigating  Lands  —  Select 
Fuchsias— Hardy  Annuals— Reviews— Practical  (hardening, and 
Management  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  and  Frames— Horti- 
cultural Notes,  &c. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  26th  of  each 
month. 

The  Introductory  Number,  containing  a  variety  of  Original 
Essays,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Work  may  be  slill  had,  price  is.,  of 
Tnds.  Houlston,  154,  Strand,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


BLACK  ON  BUEWING— THIRD  EDITION. 
Just  published.  Third  Edition,  6vo,  10s.  6rf.  cloth, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 
based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles, :  with  For-' 
mulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families, 
By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  ana  corrected^ 
with  C'lnsideiable  additions.  The  Additions  are  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  of  the  London  University. 

*'  We  can  recommend  this  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as' 
practice  brewing,  cither  privately  orprofessionally." — MagaziTici 
of  Domestic  Ecoiiomi/.  ' 

"  Invaluable  to  the  practical  brewer  and  private  families."- 
Chemisi, 

"I  take  occasion,  in  concluding  this  article,  to  refer  m' 
readers  to  the  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,'  by  Mr.  William' 
Black,   a  gentleman    experienced    in    the  business.     His  little 
work   contains   much  useful  inforraation."~Z)j\    Ure's   Sup- 
plement to  his  "  Dictionary."  j 
London:  Longbian,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman's. 


SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW— The  Widow  of 
the  late  Thomas  AVsulake,  Implement  Maker,  begs  to  in-' 
form  her  friends  her  stand  at  t;ie  Show  is  No.  33,  and  she  solicits' 
a  continuance  of  the  favours  so  long  bestowed  on  her  late  husband. 
Slie  will  have  several  useful  and  well-furnished  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, an  inspection  of  which  she  respectfully  solicits.  Please 
notice  the  Number,  33.— London  Warehouse,  No.  118,  Fen- 
church-street,  opposite  Mark  Lane. 


TO  LADIES. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR.— Patronised  by  the  se- 
veral Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. — An  Oriental 
Botanical  Discovery,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  mineral  admix- 
ture. It  exerts  the  most  soothing,  gentle,  cooling,  and  purify- 
ing action  on  the  skinj  and  by  its  agency  on  the  pores  and 
minute  secretory  vessels,  most  effectually  dissipates  all  Red- 
ness, Tan,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Spots,  Freckles,  Cliilblains,  Chaps, 
and  other  Cutaneous  Visitations.  The  radiant  bloom  it  im- 
parts to  the  Cheek,  and  the  delicacy  it  induces  on  the  Hands, 
Arms,  r.nd  Neck,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  For 
Ladies,  during  the  period  of  nursing,  anil  as  a  wash  for  infants, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Gentlemen,  after, 
shaving,  will  find  it  allay  all  irrigation  and  tenderness  of  the 
Skin,  and  render  it  soft,  smooth,  and  pleasant.  Price  4s.  6d. 
and  8s.  6[i.  per  bottle,  duty  included. 

CAUTION. — Beware  of  Imitations  of  the  most  deleterioaa 
character,  containing  mineral  astringents  utterly  ruinous  to  th& 
cumpli^xion,  and  by  their  repellent  action  endangering  health. 
See  that  the  words  "  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR"  are  on  the 
Wrapper;  and  A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hai.tou-Garden,  en- 
graved  (by  authority  of  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Stamps,)  on 
the  Government  Stamp  affixed  on  each  bottle.  Sold  by  the 
Proprietors,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.—****  All  other 
Kalydors  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS  '. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c, 


EnwARD  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


^PANNER'S   VITREOUS    CLOTH,     a     SUBSTI- 

-L  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.-: 
The  above  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  Florists  and  Hor- 
ticulturist*,  as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  at  a  less  ex- 
pense. The  support  the  Proprietor  has  received  from  very 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encourages  him  to  consider 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  before 
the  public  an  article  so  generally  required.  Price  of  cloth, 
7-8ths  ofa  yard  wide,  thin,  2j.  6d.  per  yard,;  stout,  3s.  1  yard 
wide,  3s.  6rf.  Price  of  Fluid  (for  renewing  the  cloth  after 
lengthened  service),  4s.  6rf.  and  25.  ^d.  per  bottle.  Manufac- 
tured only  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter:  and  Sold  by 
Messrs,  Butler  and  Muckley,  Covent- garden,  London  ;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs. Lucombe and 
Pinc6,  Exeter  Nursery.  ' 


PATENT  GALVANISED  IRON  (SORELL'S 
PROCESS)  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  VAPOUR  GUTTER,' 
TANKS,  &c.— J.  PORTER  begs  to  announce  that,  in  addition 
to  the  many  other  and  valuable  purposes  for  which  Galvanised 
Iron  is  peculiarly  applicable,  he  is  now  manufacturing  Tanks 
and  Gutter  for  Vaporising,  and  Pipes  for  heating  by  top  and 
bottom-heat.  Hothouses,  Pineiies,  Conservatories,  &c.  J.  P. 
has  also  to  state  that,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  parties 
of  the  greatest  skill  and  experience,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish 
Plans  and  Estimates  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultual 
Buildings,  Public  Edifices,  Private  Houses,  Churches,  Ware- 
houses, Manufactories,  &c.,  accompanied  by  references  to  ex- 
ecuted works.  J.  P.  does  not  profess  to  oflfer  any  one  particular 
form  of  Boiler  as  the  best,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  but ' 
adopts  those  which  will  insure  the  greatest  share  of  efficacy  and 
economy,  in  each  particular  case.— Grove  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron  Roof  and  Fence  Work,  Southwark,  second  carriage  turning 
to  the  right  from  Southwark  Bridge. 


'tinted  by  William  Bradbury,  ot  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington  I 
and  Frbbbbick  MuLLarr  EvApjg,  of  No.  7,  Ohiiruh-row,  Stoke  Newinul 
ton,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Offite  in  Lombard  | 
street,  in  the  pteciniit  of  Whitcfiiars,  in  ihe  Ciiy  of  London; 
published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charles-street,  in  the  farish  si 
St.  Paul's,  Co^cnl-Gatden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdvertiHemanl  I 
and  Commiinicationa  are  to  be  addresBcd  to  the  Editoi.— SatardB?  J 
December  7,  1841. 
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A  Stamped  Hawspapsr  of  Sural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticiiltural  Part  Kdited  bv  Professor  Li  ndley. 
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[Price  6d. 


Acorns  and  ihftir  use 

Agti,    Sen-,    of   EnRlanil,    Dr. 

Playfair's  1st  S:  Sdlecmreaat 
AfTTi/lmp.  Soc.  ..f  Ir.-land  - 
AUotrriPnt  system,  elTect  of 

objections  lo  -        - 

Amerivan  plants,  notes  oa 
AntiqiiitiM  of  gnrdening 
Asdepias  lubetosa 

—  quadritolia  -  -  . 
Bees,  profit?  of  -  -  - 
Britiih     Farmers*    Almanaii 

for  1855,  rev.  .        -         - 

firuasela  Sprou's,  de^enrraUoa 

nl* 

ii^'^noarof  Operatiom 
Camo'lias,   inana^ement  of  la 

the  open a:r  ... 

Camatiom,  blacJcspot  on  leaves 


INDEX. 

siiflora  quadranRiilarls  -  833  I 
India-rubbpr,  new  uses  nf  -  031  i 
Indiittrial  Rfsourveii  of  Ireland, 
by  B..  Kane,  M.U.,  re- 
viewed -  -  -  -  SiS  c 
In  ifiation,  practice  of  -  -  843^ 
Johnson's  Gardeners' Almanack 

lor  1815,  rev.         -        -         -  834  a 
Kane,  on  ihe   Industrial  Re- 

sources  (it  Ireland,  rev.  -  845  i 

Land,  pasture,  remarks  on        -  837  " 
Leases,  --      --        ■ 


Carnations,    eS'ecc   of    liquid 

manure  on  .        .        -    , 

Oweervatonesi  subjects  Et  for 

culture  in  .        .       -    , 

Chocolate- tree  and  its  uses 
Coffee,  advantage  ofusin;"  car- 
bonate nf  soda  ia         £-       -    : 
Coavall^iria  racemosa  -    1 

Toppice  Birch,  management  of 
Dnunage  and  irrigaiiun 
Bast  Lothian  Husbandry 
'lax  y.M-iety  of  Ireland   . 
?lower  border?,  baatcets  round 
^orest-tre-s,  to  prune  -    i 

rUh  ot  Tay,  inciosiires  from 
rnit-iree  burners,  to  crop 
ardeners.    advanta(*e    of    a 
wiedgeul  Vegetable  Phy- 
»i»logy  ip  .        .        .    i 

ardeners'  AIman,iikforlS4S 
by  <j.  U'.  Johnson, Esq.,rev.    : 
ratdpneri'   Benes'wlent   Insii- 

aylussacia  pseudo  ^-accininm 
etardia  qucEcifJia 

—  flava  -  -  -"  - 
irapes,  shanking  of  -  _  - 
Leatlu,  varieties  to  flower  in 

win-er  -       -.        .        . 

^ooey-comb  labyrinth 

[ort.    Soc.  Garden,  noticed    ; 
[ou^tnnia  i.-xrul'-;! 
'umphreys's  Compound 
:e,  lo  preserve 

—  soov/,  to  preserve  as  a 
tnbsiitute  lor 
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petbum,  &(!. 
Live  stock,  mannscment  of  iu 

baaC  Lmtii.m  -        -    I 

Lucerne,  cul'ure  of  -        -    l 

MaU-[;ix,  remark-  on 
Manure,  liquid,  efftct  of  on  Car- 
nations -  -  -  i 
Mistletoe,  'o  intTease 
Nature  and  Art  -  -  '■ 
New  Zeal:indcnal  -  -  I 
Playfair,  Dr.,  bis  Lectures  at 

tiie  Koyal  Institution  .     I 

Ploufih,  remarks  on  -        .    1 

Fmaioes,  10  raise  from  seed     -    i 
Kibstone  Pippin  -        -    ! 

Rook,  service  of  -        -        I 

Rose-parilen  -  -        -    t 

Rotes,  iisEof        -  .        -    ; 

JJtcchiph antes  Abieiis  -    J 

Small  birds,  todnstror 
Smith,  ^rr.,(.f  Dear-s-ona         -  i 
Smithtield  Cattle  Show  -    ' 

—  report  fjf  .        .    i 
Sni'w-,  to  preserve    as  a  rubsti- 

tme  tor  ice  -        -        -     S 

Soil,  temperature  of         -        -     t 

—  ia  the  Gaiden   of   the 
Honicuhural  Society  -   ' 

Spinach,  manure  lor 

fell  nice -con*-,  pall  aphis  -    1 

Stackpole    Court,  Phormium 

tenax  at  -        -        • 

Siewponey  Farmers'  Club      -    l 
'feiraihecahirsuia  -        -    : 

Tulips,  culture  of  in  1670        -     '■ 
Tusaer's  Husbandry 
Vepi^table  Physiology,  advan< 

tane  to  :{ardeners  of  a  know- 

ledsja  of         .        -        .        .    ; 
Weather,    contrast    between 

Engli-h  and  Irish 
Window- tiuwers 


^OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIYEN,  that  in  future  the 

-~  MEETINGS  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
TJTUTION  will  be  held  at  the  LONDON  COFFEK-HOUSE, 
,ndgate-hill.— B7  crder,  Edtv.  R.  Cutler,  Secretarj-,  97,  Far- 
ngdon  street, 


:j.ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

J  —A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this 
hnxity  will  be  belli  at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Lud- 
rte-hill,  r.n  the  22(1  Jan.  next,  for  the  purpcse  of  receiving 
le  Accounts  01  the  Institation  for  tlie  past  year,  and  Electing- 
fficeis  for  the  ensuine  year;  after  which  an  ELECTION  will 
ke  place  from  among  the  following  persons,  whose  Testi- 
oDJals,  &'C.  have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
ilttee,  viz.  :— 


JOHN    BLAYLOCK.  a^ed 

KOIJERTCRACENELL  „ 

GKORUE  MAKTJN  „ 

JOHN  ADAMSON  „ 

WILLIAM  EDWARDS  „ 

THOMAS  FARMER  „ 

BARNtlY  FARRELLY  „ 

JOHN  FISHKR  „ 

JOHN  GARNELL  „ 

CHARLES  GIBBONS  „ 

CHARLES  GRAY  „ 

JAMS.S  STEDMAN  „ 

ANN  SCTTLE  „ 

RICHARD  STOYLES  ,, 


67. 


3d  Application. 


2d 
2d 
1st 
1st 

1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


JKo  person  will  be  allowed  to  vote  whose  Subscription  for 
mii  in  nnpatd  on  the  day  of  Election. 

EnwABD  R.  Cl'Tlkh,  Secretary,  97,  Farring^nn-strpet. 

Ite  AKBORElU.MS,~QUEEN'S  ELMS,  WRuMPTON,  NEAR 

DNDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

»AMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gakdenehs, 

1^  Contractors  for  F!antinB,Earth\voik,  Road-inakiiig-,  Form- 
:  Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 

p*U08  and  Estimates  submilted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
r  part  of  the  kingdom. 

hSenRrR.  R.  Jnvitc  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
I  tbeir  choice  stock  of  Ornamcnial  Plants,  which  have  been 
|fcted  from  the  Lawn  of  the  Parterre  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
arrowing  at  Qucen's-Elms,  one  mile  from   Hyde   Park 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

P.  FRANCIS  having  received  various  Testimo- 

•  moniaU  from  Gentlemen,  fic,  hh  to  tlic  excellence  and 

Kriority  of  SNO\V'S  WINTER  WHITE  BROCOLI,  adver- 

,  t^      d.  in  trtc  C/tronicle  ladt  ncaton,  b^iK"  oow  to  Inform  the  No- 

jCTi'     ^1  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hert- 

~  Vortcrtcji,  Mc^im,  Noble,  152  Flcct-strect,  Mefmrs.  Wrench, 

DPD-btldKc,  and  Messrs.  Flinasan,  Mansion  House-street, 

.  U.  p«r  oz. 

P.P.  bcjEs  further  to  recommend  to  those  persons  who 
.t.  J      •not  ret  obt.tined  It,  SNOW'S  HYBRID  GREEN-FLESH 
'LOKf  which  wan  awarded  a  Knitcbtian  Mcd&l  at  tlie  Clii»* 


Show  In  .May  lakt,  and  which  cannot  be  nurpussed  for 
dy  habit,  moht  fibrindant  bearer,  and  suiieriorliy  of  Ilavour 
rao  other  Melonn  that  were  exhibited  at  the  snnie  lime.  'I'o 
.inrd  at  ihc  Hirtford  Kurscrlcii  only,  la  BcalcU  Pockets 


j^     Uiotnc  eight  seed*,  :j»,  (M.  each. 
'W'io*  E,  P.  F.  hrfi%  to  Introduce  to  Public  notic*.  SNOW'S 
[RDY  HYBRID  BROWN  COS  LET!  UCE,  which  has  been 
fd  by  stvcrftl  icrowcrs  to  be  mperlor  In  Ilavour  and  swcet- 
to  tny  other  I>etluce  orown,  very  crl«p,   very  hardy, 
'rat  no  I) ins  up,  and  U  Slfor  m.e  three  weeks  curlier  than 
ttmtnu'n    Utu'^n   Co*,  in    sealed   PacketH,   ii,  Od.  cacli. 
'*  F.  hu  iUo  rrceivcd  from  Mr.  Snow  a  sniitll  rjiinntfty  of 
lytfyfloc  Chinrso  Prironla  Heed,  of  the  whltu  miiI  purple 
*  Md  all  "kvcd  from  bcautifol  ffinged  varieties,  In  Puckctv, 
^.— DtC.  If,  1811. 


JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has  a 
lai-|;s  Stock  nf  strong- VINES  in  POTS,  two  and  three  years 
old,  from  Eyes,  at  the  foUowinti:  prices  :  — 

Strong:  two-year-old  Plants,  in  pots,  5.!.  each 
Ditto        three  years  ditto,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Scarlet  Hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  6  inches  high,  ia  pots, 
12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  ditto,  12  in.,  do.,  18s.  per  doz. 

Also  a  few  hundred  fine  strong:  plants  of  choice  SEEDLING 
CALCEOLARIAS,  raised  from  Magician,  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
Barnes'  King;,  Miss  Antrobus,  Lady  Constable,  and  other  first- 
rate  sorts,  ]2s.  per  dozen  plants, — Bracondaie  Hcrticaltural 
Establishment,  RcJd  Warehouse,  3.  Exchanfce-street,  Norwich. 


KNAP-HILL  NURSERY",  NEAR  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATEREE  (Brother  and  Successor  to  the 
Istc  Michael  VYaterek),  reipectfully  bejjs  to  annoimce 
that  the  American  Plants  this  year  are  remarkably  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom  ;  and  witli  the  oiher  articles  which  are  g-ene- 
rally  required  for  forcing,  he  has  this  season  to  offer  very  Sne 
plants  of  the  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons.  This  Nursery  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  containing:  the  finest  Collection  of 
American  Plants  in  the  kingdom  ;  independent  of  this,  H.  W. 
is  a  most  extensive  grower  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees;  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Nursery  extends  over  near  100  acres  of 
land.  The  Knap-Hill  Nursery  is  2A  miles  from  the  Woking 
station  of  the  South  Western  Railway. 

All  letters  intended  for  this  Nursery  mustbe  addressed  Knap- 
Hdl,  near  Bagshot.  Surrey. —  Dec.  14. 


TO  THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  ROSES. 

RB.  BIRCtiAM,  Hedenham  Rosery,  Bungay,  Suf- 
•  folk,  begs  to  offer  the  following:  Select  ROSES,  which 
he  can  with  confidence  recommend,  as  possessing  superior 
quality.  A  purchaser  selecting  12  different  kinds  from  this 
list,  R.  B.  B.  will  be  happy  to  supply  at  20s,  The  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy,  and  varying  ia  height  of  stem  from  lA  feet 
to  3  feet. 

Aurelie  Lamare 

Briseis 

Buffoon 

Crivalis 

Due  de  Trevise 

Egle 

Fleur  d'Amour 

Gil  Bias 

Gurin'sGift 

Gurin's  Desdanes 

Leo  the  Tenth 

Lionel  Dumourtier 

Madame  Dtibarry 

Rein  ne  me  Surpasse 

Triomphe    de     La^ 
gueule 


Agnes  Sorel 

Donna  Sol 

Duchess  of  Kent 

Duchesse  d'Orleans 

Emerauce 

JUustre  Seautc 

La  Ville  de  Londres 

Mrs.  Rivers 

Nicolate 

Petite  Beaule 

Semilasso 

Theodora 

LaVille  de  Bruxelles 

Volumineuse 

Aglae  Dusait 

Agnodiec 

Aatoiiine  d'Ormoise 

Also  strong  plants  of  Cllmhing  Roses  (Evergreens),  at  6s.  per 
do2eii.  These  Roses  will  make  shoots  upwards  of  6  feet  long 
inone  season,  and  are  very  suitable  to  cover  unsifikliy  fences, 
walls,  stems  of  trees,  &c. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  upon  prepaid  application. 
Plants  gratis,  to  compensate  for  distant  carriage. 

Hedenham,  Dec.  14. 


Las  Casas 

Idalize  ' 

Jambart 

Jalie 

La  Splendedr 

Nelly 

Becquet 

Blairii,  Nov* 

Charles  Louis 

De  Candolle 

Fulgens 

George  the  Fourth 

EclaCante  (Moss) 

Princess  Royal 

Prolifcre 

Pompone 


THE  FILBY,  or  FASTOLFF  KASPBERRY.— 
At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yarmouth,  T.  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  history  of 
this  really  excellent  Raspberry  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1S14 
Colonel  Lucas,  of  Filby,  a  place  lying  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  discovered  a  Raspberry  plant  growing  under  an  old 
Laurel  hedge  in  his  garden.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  a  superior  and  delicious  variety,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  every  other  sort  was  ejected  from  his 
garden,  and  tliis  alone  cultivated.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1824  that  he  allowed  his  gardener  to  part  with  it,  who  then  gave 
canes  to  his  neighbours,  and  by  this  means  it  got  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Caistor,  Ormsby,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  name  of  the  Filbv  RASPSERny,  to  the  ckcIu- 
sion  of  all  other  sorts.  It  has  latterly  often  been  calh 
Caistor  Raspberry,  from  the  Market  Gardeners  growir"' 
that  parish.  In  Caistor  is  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  that  f( 
belonged  to  the  Fa&tolff  family  :  the  latter  name  was  give: 
the  variety  by  Youell  and  Co.,  when  they  first  began  to  sell 
canes.  The  fruit  upon  which  Dr.  Lindlky  pronounced  his 
opinion  was  gathered  in  the  Filby  garden,  now  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Lucas,  who  authorises  aud  permits  the  publication 
of  the  above  facts;  and  has  also  permitted  his  Gardener  to 
supply  the  Canes  after  this  date  to  T.  RIVERS  only. 

Canes  are  sold  at  30.5.  per  100,  or  Os,  per  score,  carriage  paid 
to  London.  Charge  for  package,  for  sniall  parcels,  6d.,  for 
large  do..  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Orders  to  any  amount  can  be  executed. 
The  Trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. 

Sawbridgcworth,  Herts,  Dec.  14,  1844. 


NURSERY  LARCH. 

COWAN  AND  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Glasgow,  Lave  on 
hand  a  large  quantity  of  well  grov.n  transplanted  LARCH, 
2  and  3  feet  high,  Mhich  they  will  sell  at  a  low  price,  as  they 
mustbe  removed  tliis  season.  All  sorts  of  Forest-trees,  seed- 
ling and  transplanted,  grown  cxlcnaively,  and  offered  at  very 
moderate  prices. 


I^^DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
-*  J  quence  nf  the  greatly  increaficd  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  loUovving  sizcu 
about  lO  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  In  the  execution  of  ordcm.  Tliis  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  kccpinga  supply  nn  hund. 

Frc&ent  Prices  for  Cosh  or  Pont-officc  order  :— 


]4lnchcH    .       .       .    wx.nd. 
IB  Inches    .        .        .     12     0 
I  Cinches    .        .        .    )G    0 
IB  Inchca    ,        .        .    10    0 
Slato  Wnrkn,  Ihloworth,  Midd  cseir 


2')  inches 
■i'2  inches 
24  Inches 


.    22s.  Gd. 


WANTED,    1.000    or    2,000    TWO-YEAR   OLD 
SEEDLING  HOLLY  PLANTJJ,  dellvrrahlo  In  Liverpool. 
Apply,  with  price.  Dyx  G  20,  Po3t-(jflitr,  LWoipool, 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GRSAT 
YAFIMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1S44. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  F.ARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. ;  as  v/eU  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF   LONDON. 

"V'OUELL  AND   CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  able 
-^    to  supply  fine  canes  of  the  above  truly  excellent  variety, 
unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  Fruit  and  richness  of  flavour; 
prices  as  follow: — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes       ,    ^2    0    0 
Ditto  „  50    „  .        110 

Ditto  ,,  25     „  .  .         0  12     0 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Y.  &  Co.'s  Adv  ertisement  of 
Nov.  9th. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  above  unequalled  RASPBERRY  is  to  be  obtained 
only  at  their  Nursery  or  of  their  Agents  (for  the  list  of 
whom  see  their  Advertisement  of  last  week):  and  they 
recommend  their  friends  to  be  cautious  of  whom  they  pur- 
chase, as  another  Raspberry,  under  the  above  title,  has  been, 
substituted  by  certain  parties  as  the  "true  variety."  They  also 
publicly  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Rivers' statement,  "that  the  fruit 
upon  which  Dr.  Lindley  pronounced  his  opinion  was  gathered 
in  what  he  terms  the  '  Filby  Garden.'  " 

Also  FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPE  HARDY  GREEN- 
FLESHED  MELON;  for  Particulars  of  which  see  their  Adver- 
tisement of  last  week. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  14,  1844. 


ROSES,  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  AND 
HOLLYHOCKS. 

WM.  JACKSON  and  Co.  beg  to  offer  Collections  of 
the  above  from  their  select  Stock  on  the  following  very 
reasonable  terms : — 

100  Dwarf  Roses  in  50  named  sorts,  for  20s. 
100       do.         do.       100      do.,  fine  sorts,  35s. 
100      do.        do,      100      dp.,  very  fine  sorts,  50j. 
20  Beautiful  Scotch  Roses,  with  names,  lOs. 
25  Standard  Roses,  including  the  fine  Moss  and  Hybrid 

Ptrpetuals,  40s, 
r^Q  Do.  do.  do.  do.,  75s. 

100  Shoiry  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  50  named  sorts,  for  25s. 
100  DOi  Do.  100  do.,  35s.  and  405. 

50  Very  fine  showy  do.  do.,  in  SO  do.,    20s.  ;    including 

several  new  and  beautiiul  snecies  and  varieties. 
100  Fine  proved  Hollyhocks  for  Gs's. 
The  above  are  well  gfcwn;  the  Dwarf  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  and  from  the  same  stock  as  tVioo«-™iiititso.Tir5«xrii  5t;««- 
ral  satisfaction  last  season.  Phi^'-'r;  'gi'.'e'i  to  compansate  for 
long  carriage.  Catalogues  Vi^ill  bc'rorwarded  oh  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps. 

A  remittance  orreference  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yoiks.,  Dec.  14. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 

S  STAFFORD,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and 
•  Florist,  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  begs  to  observe  that 
his  List  of  Seedling  and  other  CALCEOLARIAS  is  now  ready, 
and  maybe  had  on  application.  For  description  of  Seedlings 
see  Gardeners^  Chronicle  July  6th,  signed  ''S.  S.";  Gardeners^ 
Gazette,  July  20th  and  £7th ;  "Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  Sep- 
tember, page  22/.  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  and  other  Greenhouse 
Plants;  Forest  and  Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  of  which  Lists  may 
be' had. 


(p  ORNISH    KIDNEY  POTATOES.— THE   EAR- 

vy  LIEST  OF  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  valuable  sort  should  be  so  little  known  and  cultivated 
in  F,  ngland.     It  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  West  of  Corn- 

wall,  AND  HAS  BKEN  PnODUCKD  IN  THE  OPEN  O ROUND  DURING , 
THE     LAST   TEN   YEARS,    FROttl    THli  1  5TU   tO  ISXU   Of  APRlL,    (OQ 

an  average.) 

Upwards  Of  three  hundred  acres  are  annually  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance;  and  thousands  ot  baskets  are 
sent,  by  steamers,  to  supply  the  London  and  Bristol  Markets. 

The    growers  obtain  them  so  curiij,  that  they  are  cttablcd  to 

•ocure  an  excellent  second  crop  07i  the  same  land. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  sort,  and  should  be  grown  in  every 
■arden  where  early  vegetables  are  required. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  at  5s.  and  ys.  each,  package  and  carriage  free 
to  London  or  Bristol,  which  will  he  forwarded  on  receiving  a 
Post-oflicc  order,  on  application  to        WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  December  Mth,  IS-M. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS.  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  CompoBition  iipon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  lie  more  fully  cstahliahcd  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  Bct  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Compohitlnn.  On  ihu  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  (Jrapes  wns  cut  v/cighint;  lUi  onnccH,  the  fruit  was 
(incly  cohmrcd,  and  the  navour  pronounced  tube  excellent.  A 
samplo  wns  Rent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeneri'  Vliromcle 
for  hlH  Inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  fojjpge 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  Asawjutf^r 
protection  II:  is  infinitely  wtirnier  than  glRHs.  '.     ' 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  ho  olttuna* 
of  McBsrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covcnt  Garden  Markat;  Harftt 
h  M'MuIlcn,  Lendonhall  Street;   Warner  &  Wnrncr,  CorOUI; 
Barclwy  &  Sons.  Fiirringdon  Strret  j  and  ilanniiy  &  Co.,  OJj/ttrrt     : 
Btreit.  —  Whuk-salo  und  aiilpping  Agent,  Mr,  Bailey,  WoItM-:  ,, 
liatDpton.  -"     \'.tJl' 
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T'^HOMAS  JACKSON,  of  the  i'liory  Farm,  Cbildwall, 
J-  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  Nursery,  Seedsmen,  and 
others,  that  he  iias  saved  a  fine  quantity  of  the  incomparable 
Hardy  Green  COLEWORT,  which  wai  Advertised  in  the  Chro- 
niule  of  23d  March  last.  T.  J.  can  refer  any  person  to  a  respect- 
able Nurseryman  in  this  Deighbourhood,  as  to  quality  and  being 
genuine.    Price  2s.  per  lb.— Dec.  14. 


EXHIBITIONS   AT   THE   GARDEN 

OF  THB 

'^oxtimltiiXiil  SjDctctg  of  ^ontsmx, 

For  the  Year  1845a 

THE  DAYS  OF  EXHIBITION  will  be  the  three 
following  Saturdays,  viz. :  May  24,  June  21,  July  V2. 
EXHIBITORS.— All  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society 
or  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for  exhibition. 

FLOWER-STANDS.— Exhibitors  of  Cut  Flowers  must  SUPPLY 
THBiR  OWN  Boxes  or  Stands.  No  box  or  stand  should 
exceed  eight  inclies  in  height  at  the  back,  or  18  ioches  in  depth 
from  front  to  back.  The  lids  of  all  boxes  must  either  be  loose 
or  made  to  unhinge. 

MEDALS  AND  REWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the 
follcwing  Medals  and  Rewards, — namely, 

value. — £  s.   d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10    0 

SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal       .        .        .        .10    0 

SK.  Silver  KnightianDo 15     0 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do 1   15     0 

SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do 4    0    0 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7     0     0 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Do 10     0     0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20     0     0 

Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change them  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  If  within  one  month  after  ike  third  Exhi- 
bition of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from 
an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  his  Medals  to 
be  disposed  of,  all  the  Medals  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him  through  the  usual  public  conveyances,  without 
furihernotice.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First  Prize 
Id  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other 
Medal  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  ^  iiT,  MM,  and  NN. 

It  is,     BOWEVEtt,   TO    BE     PARTICULARLV  OBSERVED    that    if 

any  Exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting 
plants  not  b(m&  fide  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor  next 
below  him,  whose  Medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  transferred  to 
the  person  immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXHIBITION.— These  will  be  divided  into 
Classes,  as  explained  further  on.  No  articles  not  of  Horticul- 
tural produce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables. 
Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  described  in  the  following  List,  as  they  will  in 

ALL  CASES  BE  REQUIRKD  TO  SIOM  A  PRINTED  FORM  OP 
DeCLAKATION   TO     BE     FURNISHED    TO   THEM    IN   THE    GARDEN, 

stating  under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  shown ;  and  they 
are  particularly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the 
awards  of  the  Judges  should  occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  Declarations,  the 
Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all 
Florists'  Flowers  ;  and  the  Judges  are  restrained  from  awarding 
any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatever  their  merit  may  be,  if 
this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  Florists'  Flowers  are 
meant  not  only  flowers  usually  so  named,  but  also  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Calceolarias.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
all  other  subjects  of  Exhibition  will  be  neatly  and  legibly 
labelled  with  their  names. 

{Corrected  List  of  Medals,  %-c.) 

CLASS  I.— FLOWERS  ;   for  which  Nurserymen  and 
Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

S,  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  va-  I 
riftioo,  cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast. 
GB— SG— LS. 

B.  Pelargoniums ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to 
a  cast.    GB— SG— LS. 

C  Pelargoniums  j  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to 
a  cast.    LS— SK- SB. 

J?.  Roses,  in  pots ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen  in  collections  of  25,  distinct  vars.    GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society,  in  a  future  season,  to  re- 
quire Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots,  and  not  to 
allow  cut  si)ecimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

JE.  Roses  in  pots ;  single  specimens  displaying  superior  culti- 
vation.   SK— SB— C. 

F.  Moss   Roses,  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three 

trusses  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety  j  in  12  varieties.    SK— SB — C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the-  last  letter,  and  in  50  va- 
rieties.    LS-SK— SB. 

N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 

H.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK-SB— C. 
N.B^  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

J,  Cape  Heaths ;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distuict  varieties. 
GK— SG-LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K,  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GB-SG— LS. 

L.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  6  entnely  distinct  varieties. 
SG— LS-SK. 
N.B.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  I,  K,  and  L. 

Jtf.  Cape  Heaths ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 
cultivation.    LS— SK-SB. 

JV,  Calceolarias,  in  sixes }  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast.  LS— SK- 
SB. 

O.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS-SK— SB. 

P.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS-SK— SB. 

Q.  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB. 

R.  Ranunculuses,  excluding  Turbans;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 
varieties  for  Private  Growers,  and  24  for  Nurserymen, 
LS-SK— SB. 

CLASS  II.— FLOWERS  ;   for  which   all  persons  are 

admitted  to  equal  competition, 
S.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  40  plants.   LG 
— GK— GB. 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  OrchidaccEe,  and  Pelargoniums 
to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
T.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  20  plants. 
GK— GB-SG. 
N.B .  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
V,  Stove  or  Greenhoase  Plants:  in  coUeclions  of  12  plants. 
GB— SG— LS. 


W.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  ol  6  distinct 
species.     SG— LS-SK, 

X.  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  I2distinct  varieties.    GB — SG-LS. 

Y.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  6  distinct  varieties.     SG — LS — SK. 
N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  botli  classes  of  Azaleas. 

Z.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Climbers;  in  collections  of  6  species. 
SG— SK-SB. 

AA.  Exotic  Orchidacere;   in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20 
species.     LG— GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
AA,  SB,  and  CC. 

BD.  Exotic  Orchidaceas;   in  collections  of  12  species.    GK— 
GB— SG. 

CC.  Exotic  Orchidacem;  in  collections  of  6  species.    GB-SG 
— LS. 

DD.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  vars.     LS— SK-SB. 

EE.  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  species.    SG— LS-SK. 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  crossbreds. 

FF.  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  6  species,  grown  in  pans  not 
less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS  — SK-SB. 

GG.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower,     GB— SG-LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer 
than  six  varieties  are  exhibited. 

HH.  Fuchsias;  in  collections  of  12  verv  distiVct  varieties,  of 
which  one-half  shall  have  a  light  calyx.    LS — SK — SB. 

II.  Cinerarias;  in  pots,  in  collections  of  13  distinct  varieties. 
SK— SB-C. 

KK.  New  or  e.\.tremely  rare  ornamental  Plants.  SG— LS-SK. 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Ofiicers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  E.\:hibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  zviil  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

LL.  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation,    SG-LS — 
SK. 

MM.  Miscellaneous  subjects.    SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  under  il/ilf  will  not  he  thCTehj  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.      Cockscombs,   Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,   and 
bouquets  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

NX.  Seedhng  Florists'  Flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  person  will  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting, 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  Certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
sraalle  rthan  32s,  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  six  of 
them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 
In  addition  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes  I,  S,  T, 
and  AA,  the  SK,  SB,  and  C  are  offered  for  the  collections  in 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 
N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling,  and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS  III.— FRUIT;  for  which   Market  Gardeners, 
Fruiterers,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit   inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 
N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fully  hipe  and  well-coloured  and 
pnopERLV  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable; 
if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 
00.  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Fruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  different  kinds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind,     GK— GB— LS. 
N.B.— Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter. 
PP.  Grapes.     SG-LS— SK-SB. 
QQ.  Pine  Apples.     SG—LS— SK-SB. 

JiR.  PeachesorNectarines,indishesof  six  specimens.  SK— SB. 
i.S.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.    SK— SB— C. 

JUDGES.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  ofi'ered 
by  the  Suciety  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring 
Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these 
regulations,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so- 

The  Judgesarealsorequiredtobear  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  offered  less  lor  new  and  curious  objects  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in 
instituting  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
Collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener.  They  are  also  not 
to  make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
miglit  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

By  order  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,        John  Lindlev, 

Aug.  31,  1844.  Vice  Secretary. 

*^*  Copies  of  these  Regulations  can  be  procured  upon  appli- 
cation at  the  Society's  Office,  21,  Regent-street. 


PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND   WALTON, 

BOOKP-S-LLERS   AND    PUBLISHERS    TO    UNIVEHSITr     COLLBOB, 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY'S 
SCIE^^TSFSC    L5BRARY, 

FOR   TBE   USB    OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND   MECHANICS. 

Iris  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  ready^ 

A   SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding- 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prln  j 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6(f.,  cloth. 


In  8vo,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  10s.  Qd., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY: 

Ss^iucTURAL,  Physiological,  Systematical,  and 
lJK.4r  Medical. 

Beingnfc  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
^  of  Botany." 

Contents  of  the  Work—\.  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botamy: — 1,  Elementary  Organs;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem ;  5,  Leaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves ;  7,  Food  and  Secretions ; 
S,  Flower-buds  ;  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelopes;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk  ;  13,  Female  Organs;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  16,  Fruit;  i^.Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Systematical  Botany: — \,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  3, 
Analytical  Method ;  3,  Natural  System ;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
Candolle  {this  Part  illustratedwith  Numerous  Figures  of  the  details 
of  the  more  important  Natural  Orders) ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ^ 
(),  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Medical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jerrayn-street) ;  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  ot  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


PATENT  ELECTRO-PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  and  Co.,  WestEod- 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City— 45,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  and  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  reflated  and  gilt. 


n. 

New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION    ' 

TO   THE  i 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY;^ 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarisetV 
aiustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45,  6(i.,  cloth. 


III. 

Third  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALa 


EBRA; 


with 
^  A  Section  on    FI^OPOI^TXOXJS   and 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d. 
"  For  ahidcnts  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  thesi 
sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  wit 
more  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra.' 
— Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics,^* 


IV. 
Second  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Both  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,   and   tl 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Br   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 
Fiice  3s.  6d.,  doth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOM"S 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

.    With  Enchavings. — 12mo,  55.,  cloth  lettered. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  lit 
volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  t 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  a 
talcots  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr,  Darley."— 5ttn,    ^^j_ 


1844.] 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pl.?s,  and  at  ven'  moderate  charp-es,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  RAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Hailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
nu-nts  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in^r  not  only  ver>-  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  EnglanJ,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
;  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
■works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 
D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  tliey  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
.more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallio  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
±ey  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  oral 
ntervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


/^ONICAL    BOILERS— The   Boilers    invented    by 

V^    John    Roof: ns,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  Jonw  SnicwKN,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall  ■ 
Loddiges',  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple-nlace,  Edeware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  The  Honicul- 
tural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent's-park. 
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DURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
U         FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  ;  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.   130,    FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


BcRBiDCE  and  Hsalt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
ublic  tbat  ttiey  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
lent  of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
ises  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
iionials  ol  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
lose  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidou  and  Hkaly 
!fer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswickj 
-SO  to  Mr.  Glevoinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.&c.,  Chiswick 
ursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
-seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
inks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices : — 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
>^  London,  and  17,  Neiv  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  metliod  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  thera  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  bs  for 
warded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ■  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  Boost  of  the  NobiUty's  beats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-3t.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c,  &c. 


HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 
TVTcKIBBIN'S       PATENT       ROOFING 

,     -^     .  FELT 

Thf.l',         ,'''!,'''"'''™''''=  ""  "  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles 
Sn?ab  I'ltv   ,f' ,"  r'="='  "'.'"  ""■  '"""""^>  f'™  "^  Economy 
d.m^,   r.Ji'.f.  ,^  Lightness.    It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
dimp,  resists  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.   Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 

eiuiresno^n'iL""  '°  "^'"  "^  '°  =^^^  "^  whole  expen.ITt 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 

?.7=?,h'""''7"  "^  "  '°"""°''  labourer.  It  is  free  from  b  eak- 
nor  coating  lTu°"'  "!"'  ^'"='  ""  "■"""'  "either  paMng 
V°randihs  Shed"'  w"  l"  ^'^  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses! 
verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations 
Icehouses,  Sic.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden' 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  oflheep  folds  • 
potable  R^of'^''"  "  ''™"^"  ^  ■="--.  ™".  -i-.We!°and 
This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt  made  in  lengths,  not  being  sutject'likrit  or 
other  matermis  in  continuous  lengths,  to  he  stripped  by  storm  - 
and  being  astened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  thewetCMmSt 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes.  /.  me  wet  cannot 

TESTIMONIAL. 
a  r>  T,  T,         .        ,  ,  London,  Nov.  1, 1844, 

H.  C.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKibbin's  Roofin'  Felt 

It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  ti  the 
superiority  or  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  ha.l  heard  in  its 
favour  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shaU  not  faU  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject.  ' 

(Signed)    JoH.v  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 

Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 

Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  sd.  each  (being  less  than 

9s.  6i.  per  square  of  too  feet).  b  ■="  luau 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowOEN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


Plain 
■  Boiler. 
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Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


6|7    6 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
f  Warmagrap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 
[.andapit  50ft. 


600  to  800  feet. 

If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 


35  0,8 
■'3.inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more. 

more. 

The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
:d  by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
■e  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
th  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
'  --  -iroportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
to  what  is  correct. 


T  WEEKS  AND  DAY,  Architects,  &c.,  Glou- 
<'  ■  cester  Place.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of  Bot. 
torn-Heat,  now  becoming  so  universally  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for  20  years  in  designing  end  building  CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  description  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weeks  and  Dav 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efficient  of  any  yet  invented,  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  use  at 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory;  and  a 
variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Models,  Plans,  &c.  &c 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN! 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON  ■ 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL: 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON- 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Dec.  14,  1844, 


'  )TT.AM 

l-OD-VDErtS.  .         _., _^ -.^..v,^,^, 

£T,  LoNDo.v,  and  at  Coa.NTvALi,  Road,'la5ibeth^ 


AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Ieon- 

fOtJNDEns,   &C.,   Sic,   No.   2,    WiNSLBV-STREET,    OXFORD- 


-yO  COLONISTS,  EMIGR.ANTS,  &o.  —  Mrs 
-•-  MARY  WEDLaKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fenchuech. STREET,  CiTV,  informs  Emigrants 
and  otbers  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  A"ricul 
tural  Iraplemeuts  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  e.\ten- 
siyely  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemeu  s  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse   viz  •— . 


■O-QT- WATER      HEATING       APPARATUS.— 

J.  PORTER  hogs  to  announce  that,  in  addition  to  the 

many  other  and  valuable  purposes  for  which  Galvanised  Iron  is 

peculiarly    applicable,   he  is  now  manufacturing  Tanks  and 

SiV  uf^'''"'""^?'  ''"'' '''''"  f""'  I'^ting  by  top  and  bottom- 
heat.  Hothouses,  Pineries,  Conservatories,  &c.  J.  P.  has  also 
to  state  that  having  secured  the  assistance  of  parties  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Plana 
and  Estimates  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural 
Buildings  Public  Edifices,  Private  Houses,  Churches!  wLl- 
nouses,  JIanulactories,  &c.,  accompanied  by  references  to  exe- 
cuted vvorks.  J.  P  does  not  profess  to  offer  any  one  particular 
form  of  Boiler  as  the  best,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  cither  but 
adopts  those  which  will  ensure  the  greatestsbare  of  efiicacy  and 
economy  in  each  particular  case.-Grove  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron  Roof  and  Fence  Work,  Southwark,  second  carriage  turning 
to  the  right  from  Southwark  Bridge. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY'  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROY'AL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil  cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps. 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mary  Wedlake 
),  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


HOTHOUSES,   CON,SERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 

e  most  imr.roved  principle,  either  of  Iron  or  of  iron  and 

mbincd,  which  can  be  Hxcd  complete  in  any  part  of  the 

■  .at  very  low  prices. 

'i-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  HothouBes, 

itories,  and  Orceiihousrii:  Churchen,  Public  or  Private 

i-.',  ttc,  with  Cr/rT/i>i'»  Patbnt  or  Rooers'ii  Boii.Eim 

' '  :  :  "™,'"    experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 

'>:'r,'L',J'!'.     ?,  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  vnrlou, 

'ir'.v.  riirnt,  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 

•  'iihc.nridcncc  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 

'.n  ihc  m'.«t  cxtcniiivc  scale. 

d,  may  be  bad  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 

i^^^!*^, '''^^^^•^  »"  ""  improved  principle, 
11 1  -T,  rrt'c"'  ""'  ""'""  """'■  wilhout  pfpes. 

KIJLI.S,  belt  Wire  for  Strained  Fencinir, 
i  and  Wire  work,  r;ardcn  t1mlr«,  ftc,  X:c.,  nhd 
1  »' Implement  tor  Aoiiicui,TURAi.  and  HoiiTi- 


I 

L 


„  w"."  r»'  ""''  *'»""f«'rtory,  2,  Winslcy.slrcct,  Oxford. 
"hCTc  a  larec  assottmcnt  0/  the  above  can  be  seen. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT       A  S- 
PHALTE    ROOFING, 
Saving    half    the    Timber 

usually  consumed. 
Weight,  24  lbs.  per  square 

of  100  feet. 
Cost,  85.  4d.  per  square  of 

100  feet. 

The  above  Material  has  been 

used  and  approved  of  by  the 

NOBILITY,   GENTRY, 

and 

AGRICULTURISTS 

generally,  as  a 

ROOFING  &  COVER. 

ING  to  SIDES  of 
FARM    BUILDINGS. 

Its  advantages  aio 
LIGHTNESS,        DURABI. 
LITY  &  ECONOMY. 
Being  anon-conductor,  it 
has   been   proved  an  effi- 
cient 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIAL 

TO  PLAN'I'S, 
and  is  now  in  use  lit  the 

RllVAI.      IIoilTICIfl.TURAL 

SociKTV's  Gardunh, 

ClMSWICK. 

It   can    bo   had   of  any 
lenglh,  32  Inches  wide,  nt 
Id.  per  foot,  super.    A  dla- 
coimt  to  the  Trade. 
THOMA.S    J.    CUOOGON, 

8,  ingram-coiirt,  Fcn- 
church-»t,,  Loudon, 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
P  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
DDnVJT;,  ™'','?"'  M'lntifacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  \  erandahs,  &c.,  and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and 
others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  En-land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
and  OBTAiNEn  the  Prize  for  heingthe  best  and  cheapest  article 
for  roofing,  &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  sever^ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be 
made,  Ihe  Felt  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-coiiductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Light- 
ness.  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy, -Price  Only  One 
Penny  Per  Suhahe  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
't  ifw  ?■  ''V  '''" '"  "">'  f"  °'  'he  town  or  country,-Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  BuUding,  Bunbill-row  London. 


"DEAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED    DISH    COVERS, 

-*-l'  at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST  18 
Ludgate-strcet,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  off-ers  the  best  Meat  Dish 
Covers,  as  follow:— Cottage  Pattern— 1  Cover  of  20  inches 
3i.  19s. ;  1  do.  of  18  inches,  31.  3.1. ;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  41.  8s  •' 
the  set  of  4,  complete.  Hi.  lOs.  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern 
—  1  Cover  of  20  inches,  il.  16s.;  1  do.  of  18  Inches,  31.  igs  ■ 
2  do.  of  14  inches,  5/.  5s. ;  the  set  of  4,  complete,  14;.  ONLy' 
In  noticing  the  prices  of  the  above  goods,  T.  W.  ventures  to 
assert  Ihey  are  superior  to  many  advertised  at  a  much  higher 
price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks  as  usual.  Fiddle 
Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz.  Queen's  Pattern,  7s.  4rf.  per  oz.  Supe 
nor  Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery,  cheaper  than  any  house 
in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  1011  Engravings,  and  full 
of  useful  information,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  West,  Silversmith,  18,  Lud- 
gate-street,  London. 


jiUTTER    MADE    IN    TEN   MINUTES.-Much 

-'-'  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  SUSSEX 

CHURN,   manufactured  solely  by  GREEN    and    HALE,  late 

Atttvood,  Wimble,  and  Warner,  Lewes.  This  Clinrn  being  made 

entirely  of  block  tin,  the  necessary  degree  of  tcmiierature  can 

he  given  to  tlic  cream  by  placing  the  Churn  in  a  pan  of  hot  or 

cold  water,  which  insures  the  butter  coming  in  ten  or  twelve 

minutes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  Bimidicily  of  its  con. 

struction,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned,  are  no 

inconsiderable  advantages  over  those  now  in  common  use. 

Sizes        .        .  No.  00  0  1  2  3 

To  Churn        .    ajlh.         41b.       7lb.     Mlb.      281b. 

Price  with  pans    18.5.  20s.       25s.      33s.      40s. 

Delivered  (carriage  paid)  to  any  part  of  London. 

N.B.— Pans  for  making  clouted  cream. 

London  Acents  :— Hciiham,  Ig,  Wigmorc-strcct,  Oavondish- 
square;  Bailey,  71,  Gracechurch-street;  Yates,  Arthur-street 
East ;  Dcancs,  London  Bridge.  Export  Agents,  Barnes  and 
Co.,  nil),  Fencliurcli. street. 


CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC" 
^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  genUy 
and  cnectully  removed  in  Youlh,  and  l,adic:(  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occaHionnI  use  of  the  PATENT  SI',  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  1»  llfiht,  Riniplc,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  Invisibly,  without  bunds  henoiith  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
conntraint,  or  imiicdimcnt  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr 
A.  UiNvoN,  40,  Tavistock. street,  Stroud,  London,  orfuUpnrtl. 
culars  on  recLlvliig  a  iiostagc-stump. 
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NEW  GARDEN  SETTDS. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS  have  the  pleasure 
of  intimating  to  their  customers  in  North  Britain  antl 
elsewhere,  who  have  annually  intrusted  them  with  Kclectintr 
supplies  for  the  veer  of  liome-grown  GARDEN  KEEDS,  tliat 
their  croji3  are  all  now  harvested  and  orranj^ed  for  delivery ; 
and  prices  same  as  last  year.  The  sorts  are  all  the  very  beat  in 
cultivation,  and  will  include  all  or  most  of  the  following: 
Nhw  Varieties  : 


do.,  Sutton's  Superb  White 
Celery,  Lion's  Paw  do.,  True 
German  Cauliflower,  Early 
Dutch  Horn  Carrot,  Long 
Surrey  do.,  Readin:.-  Onion, 
White  Globe  do.,  Lattor's  Vic- 
tory nf  England  Cncumber, 
Cuthill's  Black  Spine  do,, 
Beechwond  Melon,  Cabul  do.. 
Wonder  Longpnd  Beans,  New 
thick  Windsor  dn  ,  Enrly  Six- 
week  Dwarf  French  ditto. 
Whyte'd  New  Dark  liect. 


Cormack's  Prince  Albert  and 
British  Queen  Peas,  Sutton's 
Superb  do.  (finest  known). 
Shilling-'s  Early  Giotto  do., 
Victoria  do.,  Avivergne  do., 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  do., 
True  Walclieren  Broccoli, 
Chappel's  Early  Wliite  and 
Liirge  Cream  do.,  Lake's  Su- 
perb White  do.,  Howden's 
Superb  Purplcdo.,  Hammond's 
Vvhite  Cape  do.,  Adey's  Large 
White  Cos  Lettuce,  Ice  Cos 
do.,    Black-seeded    Bath    Cos 

Those  who  have  not  hitherto  honoured  Messrs.  Sutton  with 
their  commands  are  hereby  informed  that  the  prices  of  Collec- 
tions are:  — 

For  Full  Collection,  being  sufBcient  annual  supply 

for  a  Large  Establishment   ....  s£3    Sn.  Od. 

For  ditto,  second  rate  Establishment      .         .         .220 

For  ditto,  third-rate  ditto 110 

The  new  sorts  above-named  may  be  purchased  separately,  if 
preferred,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  such  sorts  are  oft'ered 
in  the  Trade.  Known  correspondents,  and  such  as  will  give 
Batisfactory  references,  are  not  required  to  remit  the  money 
with  thcii  orders. 

N.E. — Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  steam-packet  or  railway 
office  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Bristol.  Export  orders  well  exe- 
cuted.— Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Readiop,  Berks. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTKEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Windmill 
.  Lane,  and  Camberwell  Nurseries,  on  Mondav,  December  Ifith, 
18-14,  and  following  days,  at  U  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Shcritf  of 
Surrey,  without  Reserve,  the  whole  of  the  choice  GREENHOUSE" 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  Fine  Double  and  Single  Camellias,  well 
furnished  with  bloom  buds ;  Erica  in  fine  varieties  ;  Epacris.  Aza- 
lea indica.  Chorizema  correa,  TropajoUmi;  choice  Geraniums, 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c. ;  also  the  remaining  Nursery  stock,  con- 
sisting of  choice  Pinus,  Cupressus  Juniperus,  Vines,  &;c.:  Iviesin 
pots.  Evergreen  Oaks,  Double  Blossom  Furze,  Garrya  elliptica; 
choice  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  American  Plants,  including 
Ghent  and  other  Azaleas  ;  hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons;  Mag- 
nolias, Kalmias,  Hardy  Heaths,  &:c.  One  and  Two-light  Boxes, 
Hand  Glasses,  Four  Tram  Carriages  complete,  Garden  Pots, 
Utensils  iti  Trade,  &c.  Also  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Lease. of 
22  years  of  the  Windmill  Lane  Nursery,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
Dec.  16,  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  Premises. — May  be  vievred  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  Mr.  C.  J,  Holmes,  Solicitor, 
163,  Fenchnrch-street;  oif  the  principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

TO  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  EE  DISPOSED  OF  by  Private  Contract,  an 
OLD  ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS,  in  the  above  Line,  with 
the  Dwelling-house, Greenhouses.  Land,|Buildinps,  &c.,  together 
■with  a  thriving  Stock  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit,  and  Forest-trees 
of  every  description.  The  Nursery  Grounds  comprise  about 
10  Acres  of  Land  of  the  best  quality,  held  on  a  renewable 
Lease,  with  about  12  years  to  expire,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a  Market-town,  having  a  population  of  nearly  6it00  in- 
habitants. To  an  industrious  and  persevering  person  the 
above  affords  a  most  advantageous  opportunity,  the  death  of 
the  late  Proprietor  being  the  sole  cause  of  its  being  disposed  of. 
Should  it  not  be  sold  the  present  owner  will  have  no  objection 
to  admit  a  partner.  Further  particulars  mav  be  known  by 
application  to  Mr.  S.  Oliver,  Accouutaot,  Ludlow. 


COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

TO  BE  LET  UPON  LEASE,  and  entered  upon  at 
Lady  Day,  1845,  a  FARM  upon  the  Chalk  formation,  con- 
sisting of  1100  acres  of  Arable,  Pasture,  Water  Meads,  and 
Down-land,  with  permission  to  break  up  the  latter.  Applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  R.  S.  Ghaeurn,  Esq.,  Walton  in  Gordano 
Bristol. 


NURSERY  AND  SEED  BUSINESS. 

n^HE  GUILDFORD  NURSERY,  in  full  cultivation 
-fl-  and  work,  with  one  of  the  first  Seed  Trades  in  the  county 
Of  Surrey,  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Tho:\ias  Diceevson, 
deceased,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  entire,  or  a  portion  of  the 
Land  will  be  taken  to  by  the  Landlord.— For  particulars  apply 
to  Mr.  CiiEE,  of  Adcilestone,  near  Chcrtscy  j  Messrs.  Beck  and 
Henderson,  Strand;  Messrs.  Batt  and  Co.,  Strand;  Mr. 
Legg,  27,  Watling-street ;  or  at  the  Nursery. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  TRUSTEES 
OF  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  OTHERS.— Messrs. 
Brooks  andGaEKN  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  Gen- 
tleman who  has  been  accustomed  for  some  years  to  superintend 
the  Farming  department  of  an  extensive  Estate,  and  thoroughly 
■understands  the  most  approved  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Stock,  and  who  wishes  to  devote 
a  great  portion  of  his  time  for  the  same  purpose,  in  any  of  the 
Midland  Counties.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  given  as 
regards  capability  arid  integrity,  by  addressing  to  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Gkken,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  Auc- 
tioneers, 2S,  Old  Bond-street. 


D"    OUGLAS    JERROLD'S"'sHILLING     MAGA.^ ' 
ZlNEwill  be  Published  on  the  1st  of  January,   1845,  (to 
be  continued  Monthly.) 

The  Work  will  he  printed  in  Kmnll  octavo,  eich  Number  con- 
taining Ninety-six  Pages,  and  Illustrated  by  an  Etching  on 
Steel,  by  Leech. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  of  "  Pl'n-ch,"  at  the  "  Punch" 
Office,  194,  Strand  f where  Communications  for  the  Editor  ar» 
to  be  addressed),  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  price  llalr-a-ciuwu, 

PUNCH'S    POCKET-BOOK    FOR    1545, 

-a-  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

"  Containing;  all  the  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  other 
Pocket-books,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  them." — Times. 
Office.  191.  Strand  ;    and  sold  hv  all  Ronksellers  and  Stationers. 


PUNCH'S  ALMANACK    FUR  1845,    AND    PIC- 
TORIAL CHRONOLOGY  FOR  1844. 
Will  be  published  nn  the  2-lth  instant,  price  3d.,  or  4d.  Stanied, 
The  SEVENTH  VOLUME  OF  "PUNCH"  will  be  published 
on  the  2'9th  instant. 

London:  Published  at  the '*  Punch  "  Office,  194,  Strand. 


GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK'S  TABLE  BOOK, 
Edited  hy  Gilbert  A.  il  Beckett,  will  he  publiahcS  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1S45,  and  nn  the  first  day  of  every  succeeding 
Month.  It  will  contain  some  of  the  best  and  most  carefully  se- 
lected Articles  by  the  most  popular  Writers  of  the  day,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Geokge  Cruikshane,  and  handsomely  printed  on 
fine  paper.     Price  One  Shilling. 

London  :— Published  for  the  Proprietors,  at  the  Office,  194, 
Strand,  where  communications,  &c.,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


pROFESSOR    JOHNSTON'S    WORKS. 

LECTURES  on  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  and  GEO- 
LOGY.   With  an  Appendix,  containing  Suggestions  for  Expe- 
riments in  Practical  Agriculture.    Price  3-Ja. 
II. 
ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  and  GEO- 
LOGY.   The  Fourth  Edition,  preatly  enlarged,  price  5s. 
III. 
A    CATECHISM    of   AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY    and 
GEOLOGY.     Seventh  Edition,  price  lOd. 

The   Publishers  make  a  deduction  when  a  quantity  is  taken 
for  Schools,  or  for  Distribution. 

Wit.i.ia:m   Blackwood  Sc  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Recently  Published,  in  3  large  vols,  royal  8vo,  price  41.  10s. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM;  Being  a  Systematic 
Work  on  Practical  Agriculture,  detailing  the  Labours  of 
the  Farmer,  Farm-steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger, 
Cattleman,  Field- worker,  and  Dairymaid. 

By  Henrv  Stephens,  F.R-S.E. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Animals  painted  from  the  Life  ; 
and  upwards  of  COO  Woodcuts  and  Seventy  Plates  of  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  so  particularised  as  to  enable  country  me- 
chanics to  construct  them  from  the  descriptions. 

"The  best  practical  hook.  I  have  ever  met  with."— Pro/essoj* 
Johnson,  of  Durham. 

'■  We  have  thoroughly  examined  these  volumes,  but  to  give 
a  full  notice  of  their  varied  and  valuable  contents  would  oc- 
cupy a  longer  space  than  wc  can  conveniently  devote  to  their 
discussion  ;  wc  therefore  in  general  terms  com  mend  them  to  the 
careful  study  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a 
good  practical  farmer.— TimeA-,  Dec.  2,  18i4. 

Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  and  22,  PalUmall, 
London.  


a^HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CLXIIL,  will 
J-    be  published  before  Christmas, — ADViiR.TisK.MENTs  for  in- 
sertion are  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers'  by  Friday, 
the  20th  lust. ;  and  Bills  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  2lat. 
39,  Paternoster-row.  Dec.  14. 


Second  Editjon,  price  Is.  6rf. 

CHEMISTRY   MADE    EASY    FOR    AGRICUL- 
TURISTS.   Br  John  Topham,  M.  A. 
"  A  more  useful,  jyractically  useful  work  than  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Farmer."— Jo/i?i  Su^^, 
Sept.  21, 1844. 

WniTTAKER  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lanp,  London. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER. 
On  Saturday,  Jan.   4,    1845,  will  he  published,   price  Sixpence, 

stamped  (to  be  continued  Weekly),  No.  I.  of 
rPHE     HISTORICAL    REGISTER,     an    Original 

-L  '  Journal  of  Family  Events,  National  and  Private  Biography, 
Health,  and  General  News,  free  from  all  political  bias ;  under  the 
Sanction  and  with  the  Assistance  of  various  Government  De- 
partments. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  will  be  transmitted  on  application  at  the 
Office,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSMAN. 


WITH  100  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This  day  is  published,  price  15s..  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
rr^HE  GARDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST, 
-*-  Volume  III.,  containing  several  hundred  Original  Papers 
and  Treatises  on  Floricultural  subjects,  together  with  the 
Garden  Practice  for  the  entire  Year.  A  few  copies  of  Vol.  I., 
price  7s.  Orf.,  and  Vol.  II.,  price  10s.  6(/.,  may  still  be  had;  the 
Three  Volumes  comprising  the  best  Miscellany  of  Gardening 
ever  published. 

London:  R.  Gboosibridge,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 

TRUST  MONEY^  for  MORTGAG  E.— 
TWENTY-ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  (Trust  Money) 
are  ready  to  be  advanced  on  Mortgage  in  England  for  a  certain 
term  of  Fourteen  Years,  at  Three  per  Cent. 

Address  by  letter,  free  of  postage,  John  James  Coward, 
Esq.,  Lansdowne-cresceiit,  Bath. 


BLACIv  ON  BREWING— THIRD  EDITION. 
Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  6cf.  cloth, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 
based  od  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  For- 
mulae for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families. 
By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  ana  corrected, 
with  considerable  additions.  The  Additions  are  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor Graiiahi,  of  the  London  University. 

*'  W^e  can  recommend  this  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
practise  brewing,  either  privately  orprofessionally." — Magazine 
of  Domeatic  Economy. 

'•  Invaluable  to  the  practical  brewer  and  private  families."— 
Chemist. 

"  I  take  occasion,  in  concluding  this  Ertiele,  to  refer  my 
readers  to  the  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,'  by  Mr.  William 
Black,  a  gentleman  experienced  in  the  business.  His  little 
work  contains  much  useful  information."— iJr.  Ure's  Sup 
plement  to  his  "  Diciioyuiru." 

London:  Longman,  Brown.  Grekn-,  and  Longhiavs. 
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Houlston,  154,  strand,  will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1845,  Price  One  Shilling,  Part  I.  of  the  "  HORTICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE,"  a  New  Periodical  on  Flowers  and  Gardening. 

Contents:— CultivfttioQ  of  Hardy  Lilies— Pruning  Forest- 
trees— Ornamental  Timber— Application  of  Manures- Land- 
scape Gardening— Management  of  Grai)e-Vines— Planting 
Shrubs— Grafting— Hybridising— Horticultural  Buildings— De- 
scription of  New  Flowers— Wonders  of  the.  Vegetable  Kingdom 
—Designs  for  Rock  Gardens  —  Irrigating  Lands  —  Select 
Fuchsias— Hardy  Annuals— Reviews— Practical  Gardening,  and 
Management  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  and  Frames— Horti- 
cultural Notes,  &c. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  26th  of  each 
month. 

The  Introductory  Number,  containing  a  variety  of  Original 
Essays,  and  a  Plan  of  the  "Work  may  be  still  had.  price  is.,  of 
Tho'5.  Houlston.  154.  Strand.  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  DICKENS'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

On  December  l6lh,  in  foolscap  Svo,  price  5s., 

THE  CHIMES:  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that 
Rang  an  Old  Year  Out  and  a.  New  Year  in. 
By  Charles  Dickkns. 
The  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,-    Clarkson  Stan 
field,  R.A. ;  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle. 

London  :  Chap.-man  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


THE  FOREIGN  LIBRARY.— Just  published.  Part  25,  price  5«., 

TALES  FROM  THE  GERMAN.    By  Johx  Oxen- 
ford  and  C.  A.  Feilino.    Part  the  Second,  completing 
the  Volume. 

Part  23,  price  6s., 
MICHELET'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.     Part  the 
First  i  to  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  ftirming  Two  Volumes. 
Chapmak  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  to  be  continued  in 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  l^rf.,  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  "d., 
stitched  in  a  Wrapper;  handsomely  printed  in  large  8vo, 
double  columns,  with  a  clear  type.  No.  1  of 

q^HE  EDINBURGH    TALES:  Conducted  by  Mrs. 

J-      Johnstone,   Author    of    "Clan  Albyn,"    "Elizabeth  <le 
Bruce,"  "Niglits  of  the  Round  Table,"  &:c.  &c. 

Under  this  title  will  be  published  a  Series  of  Stories  and 
Novelettes,  illustrative  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Charac- 
ter, Domestic  Manners,  and  Social  Duties, by  Mrs.  Johnstonb, 
and  otlier  well-known  Writers  of  Fiction,  whose  Works  have 
obtained  a  large  share  of  public  approbation. 

W^iLLiAM  Tait,  Edinburgh;  Cuap.man  &  Hall,  186,  Strandij) 
London.  lii 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.  |I 

With  160  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  8s.  6d.  in  cloth,  or  in 
morocco.  Us., 

QYRIA  AND  THE    HOLY  LAND;   their  Scenery 

•^  and  their  People,  Incidents  of  Travel  popularly  described, 
8iC.     By  Waltkr  K.  Kully. 

"  The  execution  of  this  work  is  truly  admirable.  It  reads 
like  an  original  work,  instead  of  a  compilation,  being  written 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  an  eye  for  picturesque  groupings, 
The  moral,  social,  physical,  political,  and  geographical  features 
of  the  East  are  well  brought  out,  and  the  reader  is  at  homi 
with  the  Turk,  the  Arab,  the  Jew.the  Druse,  and  theMaronitej 
—  IVebtiiUfister  Jleview. 

CiiAi'.MAN  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 
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Small  octavo,  price  7s.  cloth,  or  in  morocco,  10s.  6rf. 

HOURS  of  MEDITATION  and    DEVOTION 
REFLECTION,  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  tli 
Religious,  Moral,  and  Social  Duties  of  Life.     By  H.  ZsciiOKsi 
Translated  from  the  Germnn  by  James  D.  Haas. 

*'  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  upwards  ( 
200,000  copies  of  the  work  have  been  printed,  including  tt 
last,  which  was  the  twenty-third  edition.    The  volume  befo] 
us  is  a  selection  from  the  original." — Juhn  Bull. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES. 
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assured,  whea  they  become  claims. 

Peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  assurance  of  the  livi 
of  persons  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  Australasia  and  tl 
East  Indies. 

Immediate  and  Deferred  Annuities  are  granted  by  the  Cor 
pany,  on  very  favourable  terms,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  featurcj 
its  constitution,  that  Annuitants  participate  in  the  profits, 
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NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ACHILLl 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  has  been  UNITJ 
with  the  GREAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURAW 
SOCIETY;  and  the  holders  of  Policies  effected  with  the  Bi 
Achilles  Liie  Assurance  Association  are  liereby  requested  to  f 
the  renewal  premiums  on  such  Policies  at  the  Office  of  1 
Great  Britain  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  No.  14,  Waterh 
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GREAT    ADVANTAGES    OFFERED   TO  POLICY-HOLDB 

BY  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

A  large  and  immediate  accession  of  Assurances,  by  the  tra 
fer  of  the  Policies  of  the  "Achilles  British  and  Foreign  1 
Assurance  Association." 

PROFITS. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  annually  among 
Members,  after  payment  of  five  Annual  Premiums. 

An  ample  guaranteed  Capital,  in  addition  to  the  Fund  C 
tinually  accumulating  from  Premiums /u%  su^^'tfirti  to  afl 
complete  security. 

CREDIT. 

Credit  given  to  Members  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first 
Annual  Premiums,  without  security. 

Credit  allowed  to  Members  for  the  whole  of  the  first 
Annual  Premiums,  on  satisfactory  security  being  given 
their  payment. 

Transfers  of  PoHcies  effected  and  registered  (without  chsi 
at  the  Office 

Claims  on  Policies  not  subject  to  be  litigated  or  dispu 
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the  Members. 
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1    0    9 
I    2    9 
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1      3     3 

1  7    6 

2  I    6 

3  17     0 

rf.    S.    d. 
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2  2     I 
2  16     4 
4     1   11 
6     6     3 

Full  particulars  are  detailed  in  the  Prospectus. 
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Policies  are  valid  from  the  date  of  the  Policy,  should  ' 
ensue  from  any  of  tliese  causes.      F.  G.  P.  Neison,  ActuB 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLEMDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  tbe 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  tlie  construction  and  heatin;; 
of  Horticultural  Buildins:s  in  the  most  kcoso-mical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  ret,poctfuUy  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

JG.  "WAITE, Wholesale  Seedsman,  begs  to  inform  the 
•   Trade,  thai  his  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  on  application. 
1  and  4,  Eyre-street-hiU,  Hatton  Garden,  December  14. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBERU-,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Satordav,    Dec.  H      Rojal  Botanic  ...        -1  p.h. 

TdesdaV;      Dftc.  37      Linnein 3  p\u, 

"WzDJiiaoAY  Dec.  18      Society  of  Arts     ....         8  p.w! 


actual  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society: — 

A  Return  of  theTtmperatureof  the  Air  and  Earth  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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When,  at  p.  795,  we  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  temper.\ture  of 
SOIL,  we  had  overlooked  the  very  able  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Parkes,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society.  If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  the  volume  of  that  Society's  Transactions  for 
IS-it,  he  will  see  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  regret 
at  finding  so  little  precise  evidence  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  points  to  which  the 
rakivator,  whether  philosophical  or  merely  practical, 
;an  turn  his  attention. 

riie  highly  interesting  experiments  recorded  by 
Mr.  Parkes  in   the  paper  alluded  to,  do  not  touch 
ipjn  the  depth  to  which  frost  penetrates  the  soil, 
'r  his  observations  were  made  in  the  summer,  and 
liui  reference  to  other  questions  ;  but  every  farmer 
ml  gardener  in  this  country  ought  to  learn  them  by 
leart.     We  have,  however,  been  favoured  by   this 
entleman  with  some  unpubhshed  observations  bear- 
uz  directly  upon  the  frost  and  Potato  question,  and 
ith    his   permission   we  are   able   to   make  them 
lublic : — 
"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting,"  ivrites  Mr.  Parkes, 
to  know  that  I  preserved  Potatoes  in  the  ground,  per- 
:ctl;-,  through  the  excessively  hard  winter  of  1829-30, 
:  France.     In  that  season  the  Seine  carried  down 
ja   the  9th  Nov.,  but  it  melted  again;  the  ice 
.1  to  pack  up  against  the  various  bridges  between 
and  Rouen  about  the  1st  Dec,  and  the  river 
linally  sealed  over  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  Dec. 
,  \  .r.ter  did  not  break  up  until  the  9th  of  March,  the 
:e  then  being  from  18  to  20  inches  in  thickness  oppo- 
te  my  house  at  Puteaux,  near  Neuilly,  four  miles 
■om  Paris.      A  long  pit,  4  feet  deep,  was  d4ig  iri 
dry  sandy  part  of  the  garden,  and  filled  with  Po- 
.toes  to  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  being  covered 
ith  the  same  soil  quite  flat ;  no  straw  was  used.  The 
jry  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and 
le  whole  of   the  Potatoes    were  discovered    to   be 
aite  sound  ;  the  frost  had  not  even  penetrated  to 
le  upper  layer,  and  very  little  sprouting  had  taken 
ace.     During  three  weeks  of  this  period,  I  never 
Jserved  the  thermometer  hanging  in  the  garden  to 
se  higher  than  ItiA"  ieknu  zero,  even   during  the 
lytime,  with  a  cloudless  sky  and  briUiant  sun.    No 
lin,  and  but  little  snow  fell  during  thissevere  winter, 
id  that  litlle  rapidly  wasted  by  evaporation.  Thehy- 
rometrically  dry   condition  of  the  atmosphere  was 
ridenced  by  the  rapid  drying  of  linen  hung  out  of 
30r8  quite  wet ;   in  a  minute  or  two,  the  clothes 
ere  frozen  solid,  and  quickly  afterwards  they  were 
mba  and  dry.      A  large  Plane-tree  was  split  open 
the  same  garden  during  this  frost.     I  discovered, 
I  examining  it,  that  a  decayed  part  of  the  heart 
uladmittcd  water,  which  became  a  coreof  ice,  about 
^   yard  in  length,  and  this  burst  the  tree  by  its  expan- 
)n  with  aloud  explosive  report— a  well-known  phe- 
menon  in  cold  cHmates,  but  which  I  had  not  he- 
re experienced.     I  also  preserved  Carrots  for  the 
irses,  and  salads  throughout  this  winter,  by  lining 
walling  the   inside  of  a  pit,    first   with  stablc- 
iBg  (a  common  plan  in  France),  then  clean   siraw 
aiost  it,  and  intermixing  tolerably  dry  sand  witb 
e  vegetables  throughout  the  mass.     The  Carrots 
n-e  perfect,  and  the  outer  leaves  of  the  Lettuces, 
dery,  &c.  only  were  affected.     No  disagreeable  fla- 
w  wan  imparted  by  the  dung. 
"It  maybe  added,  that  the  severity  of  this  winter 
IS  considered  by  the   Parisians  to  be  equal  to  the 
'o$cow  winter,   I>jl2.     Fires  were  lighted  in  the 
.J,.   'eeU  for  the  poor  houselcBs  wretches,  and  many 
1   Te frozen  to  death." 
Theje  facts  testify  to  the  very  extreme  and  long- 
%    Itinued  frost  that  is  necessary  to  bring  ilown  the 
npcrature  of   dry  soil   to  tlic   freezing  point  at 
Tectdccp.     In  fact,  Mr.  Parkes's  garden  was  not 
>zen  to  that    depth    during    the  wliole  of  that 
'■fnoat  Bca<ion. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  thatsince  the  frost  of 

I:  prejciit  year  ect  in,  the  following  has  been  the 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  five  days  after  the 
frost  set  in  this  year,  the  thermometer  had  fallen 
within  4°  of  freezing,  at  one  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil;  that  the  cooling  down  was  a  slower  pro- 
cess than  might  have  been  supposed,  and  not  coin- 
cident with  the  air-cold ;  for  it  was  .3  days  after  the 
greatest  amount  of  air-cold  was  felt  before  the  lowest 
temperature  at  a  foot  below  the  surface  was  attained. 

Should  the  coming  winter  prove  a  severe  one,  we 
trust  that  some  of  our  friends  will  make  similar 
observations  on  this  point,  or  at  least  ascertain  to 
what  depth  their  soil  is  frozen.  For  ourselves,  we 
shall  certainly  recur  to  the  subject  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

Next  week  we  ,'shall  resume  the  experiments  on 
Potato-growing. 

When  we  see  a  plant  which  will  endure  the 
highest  temperature  given  to  stove  plants,  without 
being  incommoded,  and  that  for  many  seasons  in 
succession,  we  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  not  of 
the  class  from  which  subjects  fit  for  conserva- 
tory coLTL'RE  might  be  expected.  Taking  this  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  and  reasoning,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  experiments,  we  probably  exclude  many  fine 
plants  that  would  otherwise  excite  great  interest, 
and  give  a  more  exotic  cast  to  our  conservatories. 

A  proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  in  the  case  of 
Calliandra  Houstoni,  a  plant  lately  noticed  in  our  Ca- 
lendar of  Operations  under  the  name  of  Acacia 
kermesina,  for  its  graceful  habit,  and  fine  foliage, 
and  for  its  flowering  in  winter.  It  has  been  in 
our  stoves  for  upwards  of  SO  years,  under  different 
names,  but  was  never  suspected  of  being  anything 
else  than  a  stove  plant.  More  recently,  however, 
some  one  gave  it  the  popular  name  last  quoted, 
when  a  place  was  assigned  for  it  in  the  conservatory, 
where,  we  are  told,  it  has  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
hardy  tostand  all  the  year  round.  In  fact  in  the  Ca- 
mellia-house of  Messrs.  Pince  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  it 
was  removed  becaugp  it  thre.itened  to  smother  the 
Camellias.  Since  wc  are  certain  that  not  more  than 
one  pjajit  passes  under  this  name,  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  hardy  becomes  more  generally  interesting,  for 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  graceful  or-  more 
suitable  plant  for  covering  the  bottom  of  a 
pilaster  in  the  conservatory— a  situation  often  in 
want  of  some  such  ornament  when  strong-growing 
climbers  have  become  naked  at  the  bottom,  as  they 
often  do  after  a  few  years. 

In  some  instances  the  more  hardy  stove  climbers 
are  now  planted  out  into  the  conservatory  after 
they  have  been  grown  in  vineries  or  other  forcing- 
houses,  or  in  stoves,  till  they  are  long  enough  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  house  at  once,  which  is  kept  suffi- 
cienily  close  to  afford  them  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature. Many  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be  left 
naked  at  bottom,  where  the  air  of  the  house  is  too  cold 
for  their  young  shoots,  and  thus,  a  space  is  left  for 
choice  woody  plants  that  are  not  climbers,  among 
which  the  subject  of  these  remarks  may  take  a 
leading  place. 

At  present,  when  climbers  get  naked  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  practice  is  either  to  cover  the  parts  with 
long  shoots  from  the  top  of  the  house,  or  to  plant 
slender-growing  climbers  round  them  ;  but  a  better 
way  would  be  to  select  fine  plants,  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  a  rich  border,  or  that  might 
be  easily  kept  to  the  required  height  by  pruning; 
such  plants  being  remarkable  for  some  peculiar 
feature,  such  as  a  graceful  mode  of  growth,  fine 
foliage,  conspicuous  or  sweet-scented  flowers,  &c. 
A  situation  of  this  kind  would  suit  Luculia  gratis- 
sima,  particularly  if  it  happened  to  be  near  the 
doors  or  source  of  ventilation.  This  beautiful  shrub, 
so  lovely  at  this  dull  season,  although  a  strong- 
growing  plant,  is  a  delicate  feeder,  and  a  strong 
climber  planted  behind  it  may  be  said  to  assist 
its  growth  rather  than  impede  it,  by  appro- 
priating to  itself  the  more  gross  parts  of  the  soil  in 
the  bor'ier.  If  the  climber,  iiowever,  is  of  the  very 
fibrous- rooted  kind,  like  the  Ash,  few  ]ilants  can 
compete  with  it  for  nourishment;  whereas,  such 
climber-)  as  Ipoinoaa  Ilor.'jfallix',  Combrctum  purpu- 
rcutn,  lieaumontia  graniliflora,  and  most  of  the  Pas- 
sion-flowers, llardenbergias,  Zicliyas,  &c.,lbrm  their 
roots  diifurently,  and  are  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
furnishing  when  they  become  naked  below. 
.  I'lan'.s  for  such  a  purpose  ought  to  bo  well  esta- 


blished, and  of  considerable  size,  before  they  are 
finally  planted  out,  and  all  plants,  whether  climbers 
or  otherwise,  that  have  been  first  reared  in  the  stove 
or  in  heat,  ought  to  be  thus  treated,  otherwise  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  many  of  them  make  little  pro- 
gress for  the  first  season  or  two.  Another  cause  which 
operates  against  the  free  progress  of  some  climbers  is, 
that  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  are  increased 
from  cuttings  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
more  or  less  stunted,  and  the  young  plants  for  a  time 
retain  that  character,  until  forced  by  good  feeding 
or  strong  heat  to  assume  their  native  freedom  ;  and 
even  after  that  is  effected,  if  they  are  afterwards 
much  confined  in  small  pots,  they  become  again 
stunted  j  then  the  best  remedy  is  to  cut  them  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  force  them  in  a 
hotbed  to  make  a  fresh  growth.  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora,  and  some  of  the  stove  Bignonias,  are  the  first 
to  suffer  from  either  cause  ;  yet  when  they  are  young 
and  vigorous  they  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
length  in  one  season,  and  some  Bignonias  even  much 
more.  The  former  should  be  about  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length,  before  it  is 
planted  in  the  conservatory,  where  it  flowers  freely 
for  two  or  three  months,  in  terminal  heads  of  large 
white  trumpet-shaped  fragrant  flowers. — D.  B. 


NATURE  AND  ART. 

In  Nature  all  plants  seem  to  enjoy  a  soundness  of 
constitution  which  bids  defiance  to  disease — no  failure 
of  crops  or  falling  off  of  bloom  prematurely ;  age  after 
age  views  these  inhabitants  of  mountain  and  plain  luxu- 
riating in  wonted  vigour,  and  rarely  dying  out  before  a 
progeny  to  continue  the  species  has  been  insured.  They 
may  be  browsed  on  by  wild  beasts,  and  have  their  seeds 
gathered  by  birds  for  food ;  yet  they  ai  e  still  fonnd 
flourishing  in  their  natural  habitats,  peering  forth  in 
humble  beauty  from  the  sod,  or  flaunting  with  gorgeous 
festoons  in  the  fitful  zephyr.  Such  are  plants,  and  so 
would  they  continue,  if  lett  to  Nature  ;  but  man  desires 
their  service  and  company  ;  their  flowers  please  his  eye, 
and  their  produce  gratifies  his  palate  ;  and  as  he  cannot 
at  all  times  afford  to  travel  "  from  Indus  to  the  Pole," 
to  admire  and  collect  them,  he  has  attempted  to  domi- 
cile*his  favourites  with  himself,  and  with  wondrous  suc- 
cess. Plants  have  thus  been  nursed,  fed,  petted  and 
fondled,  until  they  have  fairly  outgrown  and  excelled  the 
humility  of  their  origin  ;  uor,  indeed,  would  the  parent 
of  some  of  these  prodigies  be  known  in  its  ofFepring  if 
placed  beside  it,  so  little  family  likeness  is  there  between 
them.  Like  spoiled  children  iu  general,  however,  iheie 
pets  are  capricious  and  delicate,  and  if  returned  to  iheir 
pristine  condition,  would  seldom  outlive  the  change ; 
they  have  been  so  habituated  to  artificial  training  and 
laxurious  habits,  that,  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
they  would  either  pint away^Ofa^Siff  refuse  into  savage 
nature,  and  become  as  plfiin  and  comm6riplace_as.th«y-^ 
originally  were.  Even  ^ith  all  the  care  and  kindness 
that  their  guardians  can  employ,  these  nurslings  frequently 
get  sickly  and  diseased,  falling  into  consumption,  cancer, 
gangrene,  and  various  incurable  maladies,  disappointing 
the  hopes  of  their  unfortunate  possessors,  decimatiag 
their  ranks,  or  sweeping  them  almost  entirely  away. 

Without,  however,  proceeding  farther  metaphorically, 
let  us  inquire  how  far  Nature  and  Art  seem  compatible 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  and  to  what  extent  we  can  effect 
improvements  in  them  for  our  own  purpose,  without 
impairing  that  constitutional  vigour  which  in  their  wild 
state  they  appear  to  possess. 

The  first  idea  which  strikes  one  on  inquiry  into  this 
subject,  is  the  latent  capabilities  of  plants  in  relation  to 
our  own  wants  ;  and  as  this  principle  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  horticultural  improvement,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  topic.  A  leading 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  mind  of  man  is  curiosity, 
or,  as  phrenologists  term  it,  wonder.  This  gives  him  a 
desire  after,  and  keen  relish  for  variety,  novelty,  and 
change  ;  it  is  the  first  faculty  which  becomes  apparent 
in  the  restless  gaze  of  the  infant,  and  in  the  rambles  of 
the  child.  One  new  object  after  another  engages  its  at- 
tention incessantly,  and  haudfuls  of  wild-flowers  are  suc- 
cessively deserted  for  the  possession  of  a  new  assortment. 
Nature  in  her  extensive  domains  offers  a  vast  field  for 
the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  ;  the  mountain  and  val- 
ley, the  forest  and  glade,  the  sea-shore  and  inland  se- 
clusion, have  all  been  ransacked  to  furnish  objects  for 
its  gratification  ;  for  the  adult  acknowledges  its  sway 
equally  with  the  tiny  collector  of  roadside  beauties. 
Nature,  however,  has  limits,  while  the  passion  for  no- 
velty knows  no  bounds ;  and  thus,  at  first  sight,  there 
seems  an  incongruity  or  want  of  harmony  between  them  ; 
but  in  reality  this  is  not  the  case.  Plants  possess  latent 
capabilities,  as  I  have  stated,  and  man  has  powers,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  these  are  ascertained  and  brought 
out.  What  are  all  our  florist  flowers  in  Nature,  or  our 
fruits'  without  cultivation,  compared  to  the  progeny 
which  baa  been  elicited  from  them  !  The  Tulip  might 
command  a  passing  gaze  from  the  traveller,  or  the  sour 
Crab-applo  a  single  trial  of  its  unpalatable  austerity,  but 
with  thoir  occult  properties,  partially  unfolded,  the  one 
offers  a  display,  varied  and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  ;  and  the  other  affords  a  profu- 
sion of  the  most  delicious  fruit  which  Pomona  can  pre- 
sent at  her  banquet.  Thus  it  is  tliut  the  vegetable  world 
and  man  are  linked  together  in  the  most  explicit  and 
intimate  union.  Plants  possess  powers  of  variation  and 
improvement,  which  in  Nature  nould  exist,  and  continue 
in  abeyance,  but  for  man  to  cull  forth  and  embody  them ; 
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and  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  endowed  witli 
propensities,  faculties,  and  feelings  which  urge  him  on 
to  ascertain  these  dormant  capacities,  and  work  them 
out  to  suit  Ilia  own  ends.  And  here,  en  passant,  let  me 
remark,  that  horticuUure  preGents  one  of  tlie  most  cogent 
proofs  of  a  creative  Intelligence  that  natural  theology 
can  offer  for  consideration.  Of  what  use  would  these 
hidden  powers  of  plants  have  been  if  man,  or  eome 
such  beiriir,  Ijad  not  been  present  with  them,  to  em- 
body their  latent  forms  ?  or  of  what  use  would 
have  been  those  qualifications  in  man  merely  to  ope- 
rate on  plants  which  doggedly  disappointed  all  his 
expectations  of  change?  But  there  is  no  such  discre- 
pancy in  creation  :  the  constitutions  of  man  and  of 
plants  harmonise  with  an  exnctitude  so  nice,  that  no 
species  of  reasoning  can  invalidate  the  inference  of  their 
mutual  adaptation  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  speaks  of  a 
creative  Power  which  has  planned  and  completed  the 
beautiful  arrangement.  He  that  would  sneer,  therefore, 
at  the  cultivator  of  plants,  knows  not  his  own  mental  or- 
ganisation, nor  its  harmony  with  the  vegetable  vrorld ; 
he  arraigns  the  Author  of  both  in  a  scoff  at  his  neigh- 
bour's loible. 

Each  plant  in  Nature  has  its  own  soil  and  climate, 
where  the  parent,  in  its  old  age,  will  be  succeeded  by  its 
seedling  offspring,  and  continue  thus  to  thrive  as  a  spe- 
cies without  interruption  for  unlimited  years.  When  we 
bring  a  pUnt  under  cultivation,  we  endeavour  to  place  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  circumstances,  pro- 
Tided  our  object  be  merely  its  conservation.  The  nearer 
we  can  bring  these  circumstances  to  those  of  Nature,  the 
better  will  our  plant  thrive  with  us  ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
this  is  impossible,  as  when  we  attempt  to  cultivate  an 
Alpine  plint  on  grounds  near  the  sea  level.  The  Potato 
may  here  be  given  as  an  instance  ;  it  grows  in  its  wild 
state  on  the  high  lands  of  Peru,  and,  of  course,  under  a 
much  lower  atmospheric  pressure  than  in  any  situation 
in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  it  in  Britain. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sickliness  of  that 
succulent,  now  so  much  complained  ot ;  and  1  imagine 
that  this  opinion  may,  to  some  extent,  be  borne  out  by 
observation,  for  the  plant  is,  in  general,  much  less  liable 
to  failure  in  the  hilly  districts  than  it  is  in  the  low 
grounds,  and  on  this  account  seed  Potatoes  are  generally 
procured,  on  account  of  their  vigour,  from  the  formei_ 
situations.  One  thing,  however,  from  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  root,  is  clear,  that  for  many  years 
after  its  introduction,  there  was  no  sickliness  or  death 
in  its  ranks — every  paring  with  an  eye  was  sure  to  sprout 
forth.  The  plant  must,  from  the  first,  have  been  de- 
clining in  vigour,  although  that  did  not  become  obvious 
until  frequent  mortality  gave  evidence  of  the  fact :  an- 
other cause  besides— -a  difference  en  atmospheric  pressure 
— tended  to  produce  this  evil ;  v/hile  the  plant  was  in  full 
vigour  with  us,  we  continued  topropag-ate  from  the  same 
root,  not  considering  that  any  individual  plant  must  ne- 
cessarily get  old  and  feeble,  and  we  had  not  recourse  to  tie 
only  natural  process  of  reproduction  by  seed,  till  that 
feebleness  of  constitution  could  only  give  us  a  sickly 
offspring,  by  which,  of  course,  the  evil  has  not  been  re- 
medied. We  should  again  have  recourse  to  the  plant  in 
its  native  wilds,  import  seeds  or  roots  from  Peru,  renew 
them  occasionally  by  seedlings  from  healthy  plants,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  losing  this  valuable  succeda- 
neum  for  bread.*  That  which  gave  us  a  stock  of  flou- 
rishing Potatoes  for  many  years  after  their  first  intro- 
duction, will,  there  is  little  doubt,  do  so  again  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  means  ;  if  the  soil  is  at  fault,  chemi- 
cal analysis  can  tell  us  where. 

As  reproduction  by  seed  is  the  only  natural  mode  of 
increase  with  plants,  we  cannot  expect  to  possess  them 
for  any  length  ot  time  in  luxuriaDce  by  other  modes  of 
increase,  however  suitiible  our  soil  and  climate  may  be 
for  their  growth.  Of  whatever  longevity  an  individual 
plant  may  be  possessed,  old  age  will  at  last  creep  on  it 
with  all  its  feebleness,  and  although  we  may  protract  the 
period  of  its  natural  existence,  by  transferring  a  bud  or 
scion  to  a  youthful  stock,  or  give  it  fresh  roots  in  the 
soil,  it  is  still  a  portion  of  the  same  individual,  and  will 
at  last  die  out :  hence  it  is  that  many  of  our  fine  Pears 
and  Apples  are  giving  way  to  this  imperative  law  of  dis- 
solution, and  sinking  under  their  load  of  years.  Here 
Art  fails  to  preserve  for  us  that  which  she  has  reared, 
and  we  must  go  again  to  her  for  a  fresh  progeny. 

There  are  several  modes  by  which  plants  may  be  varied, 
or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  by  which  their  latent  capabilities 
may  be  educed.  The  mere  retarding  the  growth  of  Oats, 
for  instance,  is  said  tc  be  sufficient  for  its  transmutation 
into  Rye  ;  and  it  may  be  that  other  annual  Grasses  and 
plants  may  have  changes  effected  in  them  by  a  similar 
process  :  that  subject,  however,  is  yet  new,  and  demands 
extensive  investigation.  By  excessive  nourishment,  and 
repeated  sowings  of  the  seeds  of  plants  thus  fed,  we 
often  effect  changes  of  a  remarkable  nature:  many  of 
our  finer  fruits  and  florists'  flowers  have  been  thus'^ob- 
taiued;  but  the  very  means  employed  to  effect  these 
changes  seem  often  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the  produce, 
so  that  it  requires  constant  care,  skill,  and  attention,  to 
preserve  the  fragile  beings  in  life  and  health  ^hich  we 
have  thus  given  birth  to.  The  f;;ct  is,  that  while  arti- 
ficial means  seem  necessary  to  effect  a  change  on  vege- 
table forms.  Nature  is  only  assiduous  in  preserving  her 
own,  and  denies  that  perpetuity  to  the  results  of  art, 
■which  she  vouchsafes  to  her  own  uncultivated  offspring; 
so  that  were  the  horticulturist  to  cease  from  his  labours, 


*  The  native  Peruvian  Potato  yields  much  less  increase  by 
root  ihsn  ours,  and  the  stem  and  seed  may,  in  consequence, 
possess  a  hieher  vitality  and  vigour.  I  have  grown  a.  Peruvian 
Potato  for  three  successive  years,  without  a  single  tuber  of 
increase.    The  original  tuber  has  merely  tripled  its  size. 


Nature  would  again  assert  her  supremacy,  and  return  to 
that  class  of  forms  originally  committed  to  her  trust.  In 
all  instances  where  the  high-feeding  system  is  bad  re- 
course to,  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  form  or  colour, 
whether  in  fruits  or  flowers,  this  resulting  debility  more 
or  less  takes  place  ;  and  although  we  desist  from  the 
system  afier  obtaining  the  desired  improvement  in  any 
plant,  still  our  purpose  is  not  gained  ;  it  either  dwindles 
back  and  makes  approaches  to  its  original  type,  or  con- 
tinues as  liable  to  disease  as  heri^tofore.  This  evil  is  often 
committed  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  occurrence  ; 
in  the  usual  routine  of  nursery  business  plants  are  over- 
stimulated  in  order  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  sale- 
able specimens  of  any  new  variety,  and  their  future 
vitahty  and  strength  of  constitution  are  thus  impaired, 
so  that  tliey  often  give  way  under  agencies  which  would 
not  affect  them  seriously  if  more  considerately  treated. 
How  many  fine  Dahlias,  Panaies,  and  other  plants  are 
thus  lost,  after  they,  with  great  trouble,  have  been  pro- 
cured !  From  the  same  excessive  cootipetition  amongst 
salesmen,  many  of  our  hardy  forest-trees  are  murdered 
ia  their  infancy.  Larches,  for  example,  are  reared  in 
nurseries,  in  a  hotbed,  comparatively  speaking,  to  their 
final  destination  ;  they  are  sown  thickly  in  a  good  soil, 
suffered  to  draw  each  other  up  to  so  many  saleable 
inches  of  growth,  reared  from  any  sort  of  seed  that  may 
be  conveniently  or  cheaply  come  by,  without  regard  to  a 
healthy  parentac;e,  and  sent  out  for  planting  on  sterile 
wastes  and  bleak  slopes  of  hills,  where  they  are  expected 
to  grow  and  become  valuable  timber  without  further 
trouble.  The  fact,  however,  speaks  for  itself  at  last,  in 
rotten  hearts  and  unsaleable  timber ;  the  soft,  spongy 
heads  derived  from  quick  rearing  in  the  nursery,  and 
often  perpetuated  by  close  planting  and  untimely  thin- 
ning out  in  the  young  plantations,  decay  ere  many  years, 
and  pumped  timber,  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  natural  result. 
By  far  the  most  important  and  extensively  applicable 
mode  by  which  we  can  vary  plants  is  hybridisation  ;  and 
here  Nature  and  Art  are  often  compatible  in  perpetuating 
fertils  varieties  which  have  been  in  tbis  manner  once 
obtained.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
modus  operatidi  of  this  process — every  cultivator  of  plants 
knows  enough  of  it,  and  deems  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  of  his  occupations  in  the  garden. 
Congeners  have  been  brought  from  various  and  far 
distant  chmes,  and  mated  with  each  other  in  the  hot- 
house and  garden,  so  that  their  progeny  are  now,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  like  the  very  sand  on  the  sea-sbore  in 
number.  Considering  how  readily  crosses  are  often 
effected,  it  is  wonderful  how  comparatively  seldom  they 
appear  in  nature.  There  are  causes  in  operation  which 
tend  to  prevent  this.  In  the  first  place,  plants  are  more 
readily  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen  than  by  that  of 
another ;  and  in  the  vegetable  world  there  is  no  super- 
foetation.  In  the  second  place,  insects  have  generally 
their  own  particular  species  of  plants,  whose  flowers  they 
frequent  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  These  wild  crosses 
are  occasionally,  however,  evident,  as  in  the  Cacti  and 
Aloes,  and  hence  the  botanical  difficulty  of  properly  defin- 
ing a  species.  In  crossing,  if  one  desires  a  healthy  sound- 
constitutioned  offspring,  the  purest  plants  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  condition,  neither 
over  stimulated, nor  under-fed,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
combine  high-feeding  and  hybridising,  which  is  fre- 
quently done,  but  at  the  risk  of  a  shorter  lived  progeny. 
—  Vidimus. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SNOW  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ICE. 

We  have  no  ice-house  here:  much  building  has  been 
going  forward,  and  the  ice-house  was  therefore  unavoid- 
ably delayed  till  other  more  important  structures  should 
be  completed.  The  following  statements  with  reference 
to  snow  as  a  substitute  for  ice,  will  I  think  show  that  an 
ice-house  is  not  essential,  nor  indeed  necessary.  Such 
houses  are  costly  in  the  first  instance,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  disappointments  in  the  preservation 
of  ice. 

There  is  but  little  water  here,  and  this  chiefly  running 
water,  which  does  not  very  readily  freeze.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  filled  an  ice-house 
this  season  or  last.  The  frosts  in  both  years  have  seldom 
been  of  long  enough  duration,  even  where  water  is  favour- 
able and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Last  year  I  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  ice,  as  1  had  done  the  former  year  (about 
48  cart-loads  ;  this  was  preserved  till  about  the  beginning 
of  October  in  a  heap  on  the  surface  of  the  ground). 
Towards  the  end  of  January  then,  lust  year,  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  having  hitherto  had  no  chance 
of  getting  ice,  my  employer  suggested  a  trial  to  be  made 
with  snow.  Accordingly  I  looked  out  a  place  (to  be 
afterwards  described),  and  carted  170  loads  in  a  heap, 
partly  under,  and  partly  above  ground,  and  thatched 
it  over  with  straw,  &c.  This  stood  all  the  demands 
upon  it,  which  were  considerable,  up  to  February  in  the 
present  year,  when  we  had  another  deep  snow.  The 
heap  was  uncovered  to  be  renewed,  and  it  was  found 
there  were  about  30  cart-loads  remaining.  To  this  196 
loads  were  added.  It  is  deposited  in  a  sort  of  hole,  ia  a 
grove  of  oaks,  which,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  fully 
shade  it  from  the  sun.  The  hole  is  of  an  oval  form, 
about  15  yards  long,  by  about  II  yards  wide  at  the  top, 
and  falls  in  every  way  gradually  to  the  centre,  which  is 
about  8  feet  deep  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  bottom  is  a  thickly  stratified  rock,  the 
fissures  of  which  in  all  probability  permit  the  escape  of 
the  dissolving  snow.  In  order  to  make  quite  sure  of  thi?, 
a  drain  was  cut  after  the  snow  was  lodged  last  year. 
This  was  easily  done,  as  one  side  is  close  to  a  rapili 
declivity.    This  is  the  state  ia  which  I  found  the  hole ; 


no  faggots,  straw,  or  anything  of  the  kind  was  laid  in  the 
bottom.  It  is  difficult  to  think  what  such  an  excavation, 
could  have  been  made  for.  I  conceive  the  snow  to  be 
in  the  best  possible  state  for  collecting  and  carting, 
when  thawing,  and  quite  soft.  In  this  state  I  com- 
menced with  it  last  year,  and  this,  in  the  following 
manner  : — All  hands  proceed  to  roll  snow-balls,  and  the 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  hole  being  a  gentle  decli- 
vity on  smooth  Grass  in  the  park,  a  man  can  continue 
to  roll  a  ball  till  it  is  above  two  cart-loads.  I  have 
found  it  prudent  to  roll  a  great  deal  more  up  at 
once  than  I  supposed  I  should  haul,  thereby  making 
ample  allowance  for  a  rapid  thaw.  In  the  balls  it  of 
course  keeps  much  longer.  It  is  compressed  by  its 
own  weight  in  rolling.  In  the  soft  state  described,  it  is 
also  much  easier  filled  into  the  carts ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  it  is  in  the  best  state  possible  for 
treading  in  the  heap,  which  it  is  impossible  to  overdo. 
Eight  or  ten  men  are  stationed  at  the  heap,  treading 
and  beating  it  as  brought  in.  As  soon  as  a  suflficient 
quantity  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  render 
it  safe,  the  horses  and  carts  are  driven  in  at  one  side  over 
the  snow.  This  is  continued  to  almost  the  close  of  the 
carting.  It  is  so  hard,  that  the  horses'  feet  and  cart- 
wheels make  scarcely  any  impression  upon  it.  They  are 
thus  of  the  most  essential  service  in  giving  it  solidity.  It 
is  carried  up  at  first  without  regard  to  formj  in  order  to 
prolong  the  practicability  of  driving  the  horses  over  it ; 
but  eventually  it  is  marked  out  in  a  circular  form,  not 
unlike  the  top  of  a  corn-rick,  and  the  sides  without  such 
circle  thrown  on  the  top,  which  is  about  14  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  ;  thus  making  it  22  feet  thick  in 
the  centre.  It  is  then  covered  all  over  with  short  Wheat- 
straw,  such  as  is  not  fit  for  thatch,  then  another  cover- 
ing over  this  with  Fern,  found  in  the  Park  j  finally,  a 
third  covering  of  thatch.  These  different  coverings  and 
thatch  are  about  a  yard  thick.  The  hauling  this  year  oc- 
cupied G  horses  with  four  carts,  and  about  17  men,  two 
days  ;  throwing  up  into  form,  hauling,  and  putting  on  co- 
vering, &c.,  about  another  half  day.  This,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, does  not  exceed  the  time  and  cost  of  filling  aa 
ordinary  ice-house.  I  think,  too,  that  the  thatch  might 
be  dispensed  with,  which  would  abridge  the  labour,  and 
save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  material  used.  Fern 
is  found  near  the  spot,  and  this,  or  short  straw  alone,  of 
sufficient  thickness,  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  would 
answer  the  purpose.  If  I  am  right  in  this  supposition, 
there  is  no  question  with  me  that  the  annual  expense  of 
collecting  and  storing  ice  is,  in  most  cases,  much  greater 
than  that  now  described.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  in 
taking  out  supplies  the  heap  has  by  far  the  advantage  ; 
a  cart-load  may  be  got  in  ten  minutes.  Houses  very  ge- 
nerally have  double  and  treble  doors,  and  the  intervening 
passages  are  filled  with  straw,  all  which  has  to  be  more  or 
less  displaced  at  every  time  ice  is  wanted  ;  and  when 
within  the  house,  its  atmosphere  is  unwholsome,  and  even 
dangerous,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  in  1841,  p,  79?,  truly  states. 

Local  circumstances  will  of  course,  in  some  cases, 
affect  the  comparative  advantages  that  I  have  stated  snow 
to  possess  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  large  sur- 
face of  still  water,  and  the  ice-house  near  to  such  water, 
and  ice  can  always  be  obtained  from  it,  all  is  well ;  but 
were  I  to  have  the  water,  I  should  be  very  content  with- 
out the  house.  I  should  then  lay  in  a  supply  of  either 
ice  or  snow,  just  which  might  come  first.  Ice,  however, 
has  to  be  pounded  small ;  there  is  not  this  labour  with 
snow,  and  the  rolling  of  the  latter  takes  less  time  cer- 
tainly than  getting  ice  off  the  water,  and  pounding 
it ;  and  I  think  it  can  more  generally  and  certainly  ba 
obtained.  Those  situated  like  myself  can  be  in  no  he- 
sitation. I  trust  I  need  not  insist  that  snow  answer! 
every  purpose  quite  as  well  as  ice  ;  when  taken  out  of  the 
heap,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pounded  ice. 
/.  W.y  Salop, 


^     ACORNS  AND  THEIR  USE. 

A  PARAGRAPH  has  appeared  in  the  Papers,  giving  ail 
account  of  a  great  demand  for  Acorns  in  Sussex,  an(l 
great  curiosity  is  expressed  at  the  use  that  is  to  be  madil 
of  them.  Without  diving  into  this  mystery,  the  readerf 
of  the  C/ironic^wiU  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  reflectinfl 
that,  except  when  Acorns  are  very  plentiful,  which  hapi 
pened  to  be  the  case  this  year,  the  use  that  is  to  be  madl 
of  them  cannot  be  of  any  importance  to  the  grovrers  cl 
Oak;  plentiful  Acorn  years  are  not  very  common,  tb  I 
severity  of  our  springs  often  destroying  the  very  earl  i 
blossoms  of  the  Oak.  In  general,  however,  there  atl 
Acorna  enough  to  carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  Pro  I 
vidence,  the  continuance  of  the  species  of  tree  whia  i 
produces  the  Acorn,  and  the  supply  of  food  for  tl; I 
animals  that  feed  upon  them — some  useful,  otiiers  nil 
positively  so — though  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  aii| 
animal  in  the  creation  is  not  useful:  among  the  formtl 
may  be  reckoned  sheep,  pigs,  and  deer;  squirrels  atl 
mice  can  hardly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  utility,  il 
far  as  we  know  of  their  modes  of  life,  though  they  e)| 
Acorns  also. 

In  all  seasons,  however,  the  Oak  in  general  producl 
Acorns  sufficient  to  carry  on  one  of  the  great  purposl 
of  their  creation,  as  before  mentioned — the  propagati(l 
of  this  species  of  tree :  and  it  is  of  this  part  of  the  sal 
ject  I  am  going  now  to  treat. 

Nobody  who  has  attempted  to  raise  Oak  plants 
plantations  near  a  rabbit  cover,  can  fail  to  have  observl 
how  soon  the  plants  are  attacked  by  them;  and  bares  al 
very  ready  to  assist.  The  observer  of  any  young  planll 
tion  may  also  have  seen  how  much  sooner  a  new  plant  I 
tree  is  attacked  than  a  young  tree,  grown  up  from  sel 
naturally  sowu;  or  from  a  shoot  from  a  cut-over  r^fl 
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ars  as  if  animals  preferred  a  dry,  withered  plant  to 
ous,  fresli  one,  as  no  doubt  they  do.  Wiien  liigh 
hiive  strewed  the  ground  with  snull  branches  of 
;es,  particul-irly  ihe  Ash,  the  observer  may  notice  that 
res  and  rabbits  do  not  bark  their  branches  till  after 
ey  have  l=.in  a  few  days,  and  Jiaye  become  withered  and 
ade  fit  for  food. 

This  circumstance  led  me  to  reflect  that  it  would  be  a 
ore  certain  way  of  raising  Oak  plants — and  it  is  pro- 
biylhe  case  with  seeds  of  otlier  trees — if  tlie  ground  in- 
uded  to  be  planted  were  to  be  prepared  and  sown  with 
corns,  instead  oi  planting  the  trees:  accordingly,  almost 
n  years  ago,  I  prepared  a  few  acres  of  land,  in  the  im- 
ediate neighbourhood  ofa  fo.v-coverfuU  cfrabhits^which 
creased,  in  spite  of  their  enemies,  the  foxes,  and  sowed 
th  Acorns,  without  any  fence  whatever  to  keep  off 
e  rabbits.  The  Acorns  were  sown  in  drills,  far  apart, 
th  a  view  to  clean  the  ground  from  weeds  as  the  Oak 
ints  came  up,  and  also  for  the  facility  of  transplanting 
e  O^ks,  if  required.  The  Oaks  came  up  iu  plenty,  but 
t  very  regularly,  some  not  appearing  for  nearly  two 
ars;  which  was  all  against  the  experiment,  and  evidently 
casioned  by  some  of  the  Acorns  having  been  sown  too 
ep — a  great  error  in  seed-sowing  :  however,  with  this 
(advantage,  the  seedlings  fairly  beat  the  rabbits,  and 
en  afforded  protection  to  a  colony  of  hares,  that 
)k  refuge  in  the  cover  of  the  young  O'lUs.  Besides  the 
iualties  among  the  seedlings,  above  500  were  annually 
insplanted  as  single  trees  into  vacancies  in  an  old  wood  ; 
d,  in  spite  of  hares  and  rabbits,  many  succeeded,  though 
tatripped  in  size  and  height  by  those  left  in  the  seed- 
3.  This  plantation  was  examined  this  year,  and  the 
ult  was  as  above  described,  many  of  the  trees  varying 
m  the  height  of  10  to  12  feet. 

The  plantation  was  regularly  thinned  out  a  tew  years 
>,  and  before  long  will  require  another  thinning;  part 
it  had  been  cultivated,  and  on  that  part  the  trees  grow 
St  well.  As  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  Acorns,  I 
mid  recommend  following  Nature,  that  is,  sowing  the 
orns  when  they  drop  ripe  from  the  tree  ;  they  then 
la  vegetate,  after  which  mice  will  not  touch  them,  for 
:y  appear  aaoit  fond  of  them  when  dry  ;  pheasants  are 
D,  also,  apt  to  scratch  them  up,  for  Acorns  have  many 
smies  to  contend  with,  even  before  they  grow  into 
es,  but  will  beat  them  all,  if  man  gives  them  fair  play 
jrwards,  in  thinning,  and  judicious,  moderiite  pruning. 

^f.  D.  p. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Sfruce-cone    Gail   Aphis. — [Saechiphanies 

ielis.) — The  economy  of  an  insect,  probably  nearly 

'  ited  to  the  present  one,  was  discussed  in  my  last  Essay, 

^    .  I  shall  now  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  animals 

^^    .chcaaae  the  curious  pseudo-cones,  so  much  resembling 

genuine  fruit   of  the  Spruce,  upon  which  they  are 

lued,  that  even  naturalists  have  been  deceived,  and 

itaken  them  for  a  modification  of  the  cones. 

D  the  third  vol.  of  this  Paper,  p.  630,  will  be  found 

;ood  figure  of  a 

ig  of  the  Spruce 

,  exhibiting  these 

!s,  and  one  which 

liiided     longita- 

ally  showed  the 

,    ictare  represent- 

'    itfig.  l.expoBiog 

tt  cells    on  one 
and  nine  od  the 
er ;      but    there 
e    probably     50 
s    altogether,  as 
^"'   f     were    packed 
'\,    round   the   cir- 
kference  in  about 
rows ;  the  woody 
Ic  passed  throogh 
centre  uuaffect- 
but    the     bark 
^4  greatly    thick- 
^1*  1  by  the  lecre- 
^   a  injeoied  by  the 
ale  insect  when 
eggs  were  depo- 
1,    and   forntin^ 
cells  exceedingly 

oth  ioftide,  and  opening  with  a  transverse  suture  or 

■'  ith,  which  13  clotted  until  the  embryo  brood  has  been 

perfected,  and    changed  to    their  pupa   utate ;    the 

er  lip  prfjects,  the  under  one  ift  lobed  in  the  centre, 

luj'p'jrted  by  the  leaf,  which  is    very    short,   and 

'-^  cd  back  as  this  lip  recedes  from  the  upper  one,  to 

'  w  the  insects  to  istae  forth. 

'  1  the  beji^inning  of  last  August  some  of  the  Spruce 

'    galls  were  sent  to  me  from  Lan-irk,  which  produced 

ltd  and  »ingle««  specimens  in  multitudca,  the  latter 

g  the  pupa.    The  galls  were  produced  towards  the 

I  of  the  twigs,   but  there  ^cro  younger  and  Hmaller 

'etcences  formed  above  them,  which  were  solid  when 

through,  and  these,  of  couthc,  kept  up  a  succeHHJon 

roods.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fiame  month  I  found 

»ptken  of  the  galls  on  a  .Spruce  K»r  ;  they  were  beau- 

ly  formed,  of  n  charmins^  green  colour,  snd  looked 

Pioe'Mpph:s  in    mintatorc  :  on  pulling  off  the  scales 

and  the  flesh-coloured  larvic    powdered   over ;   thty 

:^    B  aiotilar  to  the  pupa;  (fig.  4),   and  it  ti  I  think  clear 

•-  these  weie  the  offflpring  of  eggs  deposited  early  in 

year  ;  Ihcy  were  imtndded  as  usunl  m  somewhst  im- 

Vctlj-formcd  cells  ffig.  2),  the  partitions  appearing 

a  resinous  exudation.  Tbc  pupa:  ore  of  a  lead  colour, 

g  cotercd  with  a  kind  of  powder  or  bloom  ;  the  head 
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is  broad  and  rounded,  with  a  small  black  eye  on  eacli 
side,  and  a  very  minute  black  ocellus  on  each  side  of  the 
crown  ;  the  prothorax  is  not  much  broader  thun  the  head, 
and  the  alitrunk  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  animal  ;  the 
sides  are  convex,  margined,  and  slightly  green,  from  the 
incipient  wings  shining  through;  the  antenna  and  legH 
are  short  and  ochreous  :  the  former  are  filiform  and  five- 
jointed,  the  latter  are  tapering  and  simple.  When  these 
Pupre  are  sufficiently  developed,  they  fix  themselves  by 
their  feet  and  crawl  out  of  their  skins,  which  are  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  and  remain  sticking  to  the  leaves; 
as  soon  as  they  have  cast  off  their  coats,  they  become 
considerably  shorter  and  of  a  greenish  colour  j  the 
crump'ed  and  contracted  wings  are  spread  out  like  little 
bright  green  pinions.  One  of  the  pupge  which  I  saw 
preparing  to  chuoge,  having  attached  itself,  waved  about 
a  little  for  sometime  to  contract  itself  and  determine  all 
the  fluids  to  its  thorax.  I  then  perceived  a  small  white 
margin  to  the  tail,  which  was  the  loose  skin  that  shortly 
formed  a  wrinkle  down  the  back  ;  this  was  followed  by 
a  crack  along  the  thorax,  which,  widening,  soon  extended 
to  the  head,  and  became  by  degrees  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  allow  tlie  head  to  emerge,  sliding  out  so  gradually 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  detect  any  motion  ;  yet 
shortly  after,  the  first  pair  of  legs  was  liberated  and  hung 
down,  and  so  of  the  other  two  pairs  successively;  but 
they  were  not  used,  as  I  expected,  to  assist  it  in  crawling 
out ;  and  when  the  tail  alone  remained  enveloped  in  the 
skin,  the  an'mal  raised  and  depressed  itself  alternately, 
with  unusuai  force,  employing  its  legs  a  little,  whilst  the 
antennae  "rere  set  at  liberty  and  vibrating;  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  for 
I  observed  two  of  them  walking  about  with  the  exuviae 
still  adhering  to  their  tails.  Immediately  after  its  birth 
it  appeared  very  weak  on  its  legs,  but  soon  walked  off  to 
a  vertical  position,  where  it  remained  nearly  quiet,  the 
wings  expanding  and  becoming  paler,  nntil  in  twenty 
minutes  they  were  completely  developed,  and  I  think 
that  the  entire  change  did  not  occupy  more  thau  forty 
minutes. 


The  perfect  insect  (fig.  5,  natural  size  ;  6,  magnified 
and  flying),  is  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  ochreous  green  ;  the 
eyes  are  black,  remote,  and  granulated,  and  close  to  each 
on  the  crown  is  a  bright  ocellus  ;  the  antenhse  and  legs 
are  transparent  green,  the  former  are  short  and  five- 
jointed,  the  latter  have  biarticulate  tarsi  and  very  minute 
claws  ;  the  rostrum  is  somewhat  short  and  rests  between 
the  anterior  coxee  ;  the  wings  are  greenish-white,  the 
superior  having  a  portion  of  the  costa  very  bright  green  ; 
the  costal  nervure  the  strongest,  the  others  are  very  in- 
distinct ;  the  first  forms  an  oval  apical  cell,  the  second 
is  oblique,  as  well  as  the  third,  but  this  is  curved  at  its 
origin.  The  head  and  thorax  become  blackish  as  they 
get  older  and  rubbed,  and  the  wings  after  death  fade  to 
a  pale  brownish  tint,  and  the  costal  nervures  become 
rosy.  Most  of  those  which  hatched  under  my  glass  bell 
were  males,  but  a  few  had  more  acuminated  tails,  and 
these,  I  suspected,  might  be  females,  but  I  had  no  further 
evidence. 

As  there  are  excellent  characters  for  distinguishing 
this  group  from  Eriosoma,  especially  in  the  neuration  of 
the  wings,  which  are  s'rikingly  different,  I  shall  propose 
the  generic  term  of  Saccltipha7ites,  or  sack  makers,  for 
them,  and  I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Larch  species  will  associate  with  this  group.  Linnaaus 
named  our  insect  Chermes  Pioi  Abietis,  and  De  Geer 
described  it  as  the  Aphis  gallarum  Abietis. — Huricola, 


ROSE  GARDEN No.  XXII. 

{Continued  frompnge  812.) 

The  following  brief  List  may  perhaps  prove  acceptable 
to  those  who  desire  to  collect  some  of  the  varieties  most 
desirable  to  possess;  no  attempt  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  classify  them,  with  the  exception  of  defining  in 
a  slif/ht  degree  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  most 
adapted. 

CLIMBETIS    Oa    STANDATIDS. 

Lamarfpie. — Flower  large  and  brilliant  white,  always 
expands  well,  and  every  bud  formed  comes  to  maturity; 
very  fragrant,  very  free  in  the  flower,  which  keeps  and 
blows  well  in  water  when  cut;  tiie  foliage  is  good,  the 
growth  rapid,  but  it  requires  much  sun  and  some  ma- 
nagement in  pruning ;  is  rather  delicate  in  some  soils 
and  aspects,  but  is  the  moat  perfect  of  all  Roses  for 
beauty,  fragrance,  colour,  and  freedom  of  flowering  com- 
bined, where  it  docs  succeed  ;  and  it  flowers  twice,  re- 
maining each  time  long  in  bf-auty,  tlie  flowers  being  fre- 
quently much  above  12  incthes  in  circumference. 

Madame  Desprez. — A  moHt  hardy  climber,  fragrant, 
free  in  flower,  fine  in  foliuge,  vigorous  in  growtli  ;  it 
htandfl  at  the  head  of  tiic  red  climbers,  as  fjHmarque  of 
white  ;  but  nlthouf^h  the  flowers  arc  neither  so  fragrant 
nor  so  well  expanded  »h  the  Lamurque,  the  wood  is 
more  hardy  and  foliage  more  rich. 


Jauae  Desprez. — Colour  of  the  flower  flesh-yellow; 
habit  like  Laraarque,  and  like  it,  somewhat  tender  ia 
winter  or  rather  in  the  spring,  at  the  rise  of  the  sap;  not 
so  free  however  in  the  flower,  and  the  petals  fall  off  when 
the  flower  is  cut  for  bouquets;  its  chief  value  lying  in 
its  singularity. 

Itiiga. — Rapid  in  growth,  free  in  flower,  fragrant  in 
smell,  the  best  adapted  for  arbours  and  lattice-work,  and 
may  be  trained  and  cut  with  perfect  facility. 

BTucteata  odorata  alba. — Desirable  to  cover  a  wall  as 
an  evergreen;  but  the  flower  does  not  expand  :  this  Rose 
differs  from  the  Maria  Lcjoidas,  in  being  more  vigorous 
and  yielding  buds  with  perfect  eyes  more  freely;  ifs 
gro<^th  is  rapid,  its  branches  tortuous,  appearance  wild, 

princess''  Nassau,  Princesse  Helene,  Fcllclte  Per- 
petucllc. — For  wild  growers,  to  stand  singly,  &:c.,  some 
of  whicli  train  well, 

Brennus. — Colour  splendid,  size  large,  shape  perfect, 
scent  very  fine,  vigorous  io  growth,  requires  much  wood 
to  be  left  in  pruning,  very  healthy,  and  perhaps  the 
handsomest  Rose  of  that  character  known. 

Fulgcns. — Colour  brilliant. "growth  strong,  moves  well, 
but  grows  so  fast  it  should  not  be  left  long  in  one  place, 
if  to  be  transplanted. 

Felicile  Perpetuelle. — Profuse  in  flower,  healthy, 
vigorous,  fast  in  growth,  and  hardy. 

Lilac  Noisetle. — Very  free,  and  continually  in  flower, 

Bougainville  IVoiselte. — Flowerfree,  butsmall;  not  so 
vigorous  as  many  others. 

Common  Noisette. — Seen  everywhere ;  but  the  colour 
is  clear,  and  habit  of  growth  desirable, 

Bouion  Najikin, — Buds  nankeen  coloured  ;  singular 
in  appearance. 

Billiard,  Conqne  de  Venus,  Blalrii,  BoursauU 
Amadis,  Dr.Roake,  Perpetuelle  de  Newby,  Belle  Ehire, 
Princesse  Heleae,  Princesse  Nassau,  Ariel. — Colour 
intensely  briglit,  wood  healthy,  growth  free. 

STANDARDS    AND    DWARFS. 

Brennus,  Mordaunt  de  Launay,  Aimte  Vibert, 
Conque  de  Venus,  —  Flower  in  bunches  freely,  colour 
delicate,  growth  free. 

Queen  of  Bourbons^  Queen  of  Belgians. — Beautiful 
colour. 

Archduke  Charles. — Colour  dark  and  uncommon, 
foliage  particularly  rich,  l-?af  large. 

Napoleon  Bourbon. — Continues  late  in  flower. 

Atlelainc  de  Bourbon. — Colour  bright,  and  flowers 
produced  twice. 

L'isle  de  Bourbon. — Colour  bright ;  flowers  once  only. 

Bourbon  Nankin,  Dr.  Billiard,  Noisette  Bougain^ 
ville. — Free  in  flower,  colour  rosy  lilac. 

Noisette  Fellenberg. — Colour  bright,  growth  free. 

Belle  Auguste,  Vivaricus,  Charles  Auguste,  Madame 
Hardy. — Vigorous  in  growth,  colour  brilliant  white. 

Enchantress. — Formalin  shape,  very  double,  no  scent, 
healthy  grower. 

Jossphine  Antoinette. — Formal  in  growth,  perpetual, 
scent  fine. 

Bourbon  Faustine,  Nulsette  Pmonijiora,  Ariel, 
Antinous  Perpetual,  Madame  Lafay.,  Fere  Bernard^ 
La  Biche,  Enpkrosyne,  Noisette  de  Luxemburg. 

Smithes  Yellow  Noisette. —  Splendid  yellow,  opens 
badly  ;  when  cut  for  nosegays  the  buds  should  be  opened 
with  the  fingers  or  the  breath ;  scent  fine. — A.  H.  B, 


NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

[feom  personal  obskrvation.] 
[Continued  from  page  276j. 

Gerardia  quercifolia. — I  was  much  pleased  when,  for 
the  first  tinie,  I  saw  this  noble  species  in  flower,  and  ima- 
gined that  I  had  discovered  a  new  plant;  hut  on  consult- 
ing my  American  Flora  I  was  soon  undeceived.  Of  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  with  which  I  am  acquaintedj  there 
are  few,  if  any,  that  surpass  this  iu  beauty.  It  grows 
about  three  feet  high,  branching  out  about  18  inches 
or  two  feet  horizontally  all  up  the  stem,  and  loaded  with 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  Gloxinia,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  shape,  the  colour  being  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  This 
beautiful  plant,  although  not  grown  in  England,  is  common 
in  many  places  in  the  States.  I  found  strong  plants 
growing  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  near  the  edges  of  woods, 
exactly  in  such  places  as  we  often  find  the  common  Fox- 
glove growing  with  us.  Some  of  your  readers  having 
correspondents  in  America,  might  easily  procure  seeds  or 
roots,  and  try  their  skill  in  flowering  it :  if  they  succeed 
they  will  not  begrudge  the  trouble. 

Gerardia  Jiava. — This  may  be  called  the  yellow  Fox- 
glove of  America — a  most  beautiful  plant.  The  flowers 
iu  size  and  colour  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
but  growing  with  a  single  stem  about  three  feet  high,  with 
a  densely  covered  spike  of  bright-yellow  flowers  as  large 
as  the  common  Foxglove.  It  grows  in  situations  similar 
to  G.  quercifolia.  The  best  time  to  procure  plants  would 
he  in  the  month  of  June,  before  fhey  begin  to  throw  up 
their  flowor-steras  ;  and  plenty  of  seed  may  be  obtained 
ill  the  uutumn,  as  they  seed  freely.  I  am  surprised  that 
these  two  beautiful  plants  are  not  as  yet  found  in  our 
collections,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  one  being 
successful  in  their  cultivation.  \  also  met  with  two  or 
three  annual  species,  which  were  very  handsome,  with 
finely-divided  foliage  and  small  purple  flowers,  exactly 
rcflcmbling  Uoronia  pinnata,  when  viewed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  they  would  make  beautiful  pot-plants  for  autumn 
sowing. 

Lialris This  is  a  beautiful  genus,  containing  species 

well  worthy  the  attention  of  uU  plant-growers.  The 
Hpikea  are  of  various  forms  and  heights,  some  of  the 
kinds  are  nearly  as  graceful  aa  Ilumea  elegans,  and  all 
produce  the  most  inimitable  brilliant  purple  flowers; 
aothing  can  be  more  beautiful ;  their  hulbous  roots  are 
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frequently  imported  to  this  country,  but  I  have  nevei 
seen  or  heard  of  their  bein^;  successfully  cultirated. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  Southern  States,  and  their 
time  of  flowering  is  October  and  November.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  they  were  grown  in  pots  on  the 
one-shift  sys'em,  with  two  or  three  bulbs  in  each  pot, 
and  treated  like  hardy  greenhouse  plants,  or  like  Chry- 
Banthemums,  they  would  succeed  well  ;  they  would 
come  into  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Chrysanthemums, 
and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
treat  them  as  hardy  plants  (as  I  have  seen  done),  as, 
even  after  the  long  hot  summers  of  the  Southern  States, 
they  do  not  flower  till  October;  the  bulbs  are  in  tine 
order  for  taking  up  just  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower, 
so  that  autumn  is  the  time  to  give  orders  for  them  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  well  managed,  they  will  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  winter  flowers. 

Asclepias  tuberosa. — This  beautiful  plant  is  well  worth 
general  cultivation  ;  it  grows  in  dry  sandy  and  rocky 
soil,  rooting  deep  into  the  ground  ;  it  should  be  planted 
in  a  warm  sunny  aspect,  and  shovJd  never  be  disturbed 
afterwards.  When  I  lived  in  Devonshire,  I  had  a  plant 
&f  it  growing  in  sandy  peat,  which  a  few  years  after 
planting  produced  annually  from  40  to  50  flower  stems, 
terminating  in  heads  of  the  most  dazzling  scarlet  j  it 
continued  a  long  time  in  llower. 

Asclepias  quadvi  folia. — This  is  the  next  best  of  the 
genus  that  I  met  with  l  I  found  it  invariably  growing  in 
shady  woods.  Tbeflorrfrs  ^row  in  heads  about  the  size 
of  Hoya  carnosa  ;  they  ara  of  a  delicate  white  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  altogether  of  a  most  graceful  habit,  and 
well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection. 

Liliiim  superbum,  canadense,  and  pkiladelpkicum, 
are  all  very  beautiful  plants,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden.  L.  superbum  grows  in  moist  meadowpj 
where  I  found  it  of  the  height  of  six  feet,  with  50  or  60 
fully  expanded  flowers  on  a  single  stem.  L.  canadense 
delights  in  open,  dry  situations;  it  is  more  highly  co- 
loured than  the  last ;  it  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height. 
L.  philadelphicum  I  invariably  found  growing  in  dry 
shady  woods,  not  in  masses  lilie  the  two  former  species, 
but  in  solitary  stems,  thinly  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  woods  ;  it  is  the  most  brilliant  in  colour  of 
all  the  American  Lilies,  and  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high. 
To  cultivators  of  exotic  Liliums  the  above  are  well  de- 
serving attention,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  succeed  well  in  this  country.  I  would  recom- 
mend them  not  to  be  disturbed  for  years  after  they  are 
planted,  and  I  always  found  the  bulba  from  12  to  18 
inches  deep  in  the  ground. 

Houst07iia  cmrulea. — I  met  with  nearly  half  an  acre 
of  this  in  full  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Skuylkill  River, 
growing  on  a  poor  sandy  soil.  The  sight  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  1  shall  never  forget  it  ;  I  notice  it  here  because 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  make  a  most  excel- 
lent greenhouse  annual  ;  it  seems  too  delicate  to  be 
treated  as  a  perennial.  Abundance  of  seed  might  easily 
be  procured. 

Convallaria  racemosa This  may  be  called  the  Ame- 
rican Queen  of  the  Meadows ;  it  is  very  showy,  and 
grows  in  damp  situations  like  SpirEea  ulraaria,  but  in 
larger  masses.  I  once  noticed  a  large  mass  of  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  Grass  field  ;  it  had  a  very  fine  appearance 
contrasted  with  the  dark-green  Grass  surrounding  it. 

Cnicus  odoratus. — This  is  a  delightfully  fragrant  dwarf 
Thistle,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  large  purple 
flowers;  it  is  well  worth  growing  on  account  of  its 
sweetness,  and  I  should  think  would  be  an  excellent  bee 
flower;  if  I  rightly  remember  it  is  a  biennial. — R.  Held, 
Noble  Thorp. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GARDENING. 

No.  II. — Extracts  from  Sir  Thomas  Hauraer's  Manuscript  on 
Gardeuing— lC6o,  16/0.    {Continued.) 

**  rM?i/^5.— I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  best 
Tulips  do  not  prosper  in  a  great  spatious  garden,  where 
cold  winds  have  power  on  them,  nor  in  borders  among 
bushes  or  other  shading  planfs  ;  but  thrive  best  by  them- 
selves, in  some  warm  well-sheltered  ground  from  the 
spring  easterly  winds  ;  yet  they  delight  in  a  sweet  air, 
and  not  to  be  too  closely  pent  up. 

*' It  is  impossible  to  say  which  are  absolutely  the  best 
Tulips,  there  being  such  variety  of  most  beautiful  ones  of 
several  colours,  well  sorted  together ;  some  with  great  bold 
panaches  orstripings,  others  with  weaker  smaller  marks  ; 
some  of  deep  colours,  others  of  paler  only  ;  and  some  with 
white,  others  without.  Amongst  the  most  knowing 
florists,  some  fancy  one  sort,  some  another  ;  yet  they  ever 
agree  in  these  things,  so  necessary  to  make  up  a  good 
Tulip, — that  the  flower  bee  of  a  good  form,  that  is,  neither 
too  great  and  flapping,  nor  too  small  and  starved  ;  that  it 
open  well,  and  therefore  the  figure  must  not  be  very  raised, 
neither  must  the  petals  be  too  sharp-pointed;  that  the 
stamyns  be  large  and  of  a  purple  colour,  not  greenish  nor 
yellow  ;  that  the  white  be  a  clean  pure  white,  from  the  first 
opening  of  the  flower,  and  not  turn  white  from  yellow  at 
the  first,  as  many  do  that  are  esteemed  reasonable  good 
flowers  ;  that  the  other  colours  be  thick  and  rich,  shewing 
like  an  enamel,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not  con, 
founded  ;  that  the  blew  bottom  bee  spent  away  in  all  or 
most  of  the  petals;  and  lastly,  that  the  stalk  be  not  weake- 
which  makes  the  flower  to  bang  down  the  head,  but  strong 
and  of  a  competent  length.  These  are  the  chief  qualities 
of  Tulips  which  now  come  to  my  mind. 

"  Now,  how  to  raise  good  Tulips  of  your  own  (which 
is  the  great  secret)  I  shall  here  disclose.  If  you  go  to 
buy  them  of  others  you  will  soon  empty  your  purse,  for  a 
good  new  Tulip  will  cost  at  least  [\f)s.  or  40s.,  though  the 
world  is  full  of  them,  and  within  these  few  years  has  been 
worth  Al.  or  'bl.  in  London,  and  10/,  or  20/.  in  Paris  j  and 
some  have  paid  much  more  in  France. 


"The  way  therefore  to  have  the  best  perfected  striped 

or  party-coloured  Tulips,  and  variety  of  such,  is  by  sowing 

the  seed  of  Tulips  ;  but  all  seed  will  not  produce  good 

ones ;  no,  not  the  seed  of  the  best  striped  sorts  themselves, 

which  many  will  not  believe  ;  but  experience  hath  given 

assurance  of  the  contrary,  and  the  reason  is  not  altogether 

hid  from  us.  In  the  fine  curious  striped  sorts  nature  hath 

spent  its  stock  and  vigour  to  bring  them  to  that  delicacy, 

and  there  is  little  virtue  left  to  come  to  the  seed  of  such, 

and  therefore  such  seed  often  produces  plain  yellowes  and 

reds  ;  and  you  shall  see  that  your  neat  striped  ones  have 

either  no  seed  or  that  which  is  but  light  and  small.     But 

the  good  hopeful  seed  is  that  wliich  is  yielded  by  strong 

vigourous   Tulips,  which  are  all  of  a  colour  ;  yet,  every 

single  coloured  which  affords  strongseed  will  not  produce 

good  Tulips,  such  as  the  ordinary  red,  yellow,  or  white  ; 

but  the  single  coloured  from  which  you  choose  your  seed 

must  be  either  oranges,  grisdelines,  or  other  shadowed 

colours,  which  wee  cannot  well  tell  what  name  to  give  to 

their  colours,  and  their  bottoms  within  must  be  either  a 

fine  celestial  blew  or  sapphire  coloured,  either  pale  or 

deepe,  or  greenish.     Those  with  blacke  bottoms,  or  faint 

yellow,  or  none  at  all,  are  worth  nothing  for  this  purpose. 

The  seed  of  those  colours  now  spoken  of  must  be  chosen 

ripe,   weighty,  dry,  and  full,  in  July  or  August,  as  it  is 

ready  ;  the  stalks  full  withered,  and  the  seed  case  opening 

and  rattling.     Having  gathered  your  seed  when  it  is  full 

ripe,  and  before  it  falls  it  blows  away,  sow  it  in  very  good 

sifted  mold,  in  boxes  or  earthen  pans,  in  September  or 

October.       In  the  spring  they  will  come  up  like  young 

Onyons.  They  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hot  sun  into  some  , 

shady  place  as  soon  as  these  young  leaves  begin  to  wither, 

and  then  sift  a  very  little  fresh  earth  on  them,  and  so  let 

them  stand  abroad  all  winter.    The  next  spring  they  will 

come  up  with   small  leaves,  like  such  as  they  will  ever 

after  have.  The  second  autumn  take  them  up,  sifting  the 

earth,  that  you  leave  no  root  behind,  and  in  September  or 

October  set  them  in  fresh  fine  sifted  eartli  again,  and  soe 

take  them  up  yearly  at  the  same  time  or  thereabouts,  and 

replant,  them  again  in  October,  in  new  fresh  earth,  and 

soe  by  this  ordering  they  will  bear  flowers  the  fifth  or  sixth 

year.     They  never  have  more  than  one  leaf  till  they  bear 

flowers.  When  they  bear,  choose  out  the  hopeful  colours, 

and  plant  their  roots  by  themselves.     Having  stood  two 

or  three  years  in  a  place,  these  single  colours  will  become 

finely  (panacheed,  or)  striped  flowers.     Those  with  blew 

bottoms  will  stripe  white  ;  those   with  greene  bottoms 

with  yellow.      Few  stripe  perfectly  in  each  leaf  the  first 

year,  but  when  they  do  there  is  none  or  very  little  of  the 

blew  bottom  to  be  seen.    Commonly,  the  saddest  duskyest 

colours,  when    they  stripe,  turn  of  a  lighter  colour,  and 

soe,  on  the  contrary,  the  paler  reds  turn  deeper  crimsons 

or  purples  ;  and  the  older  the  root  is  the  more  perfect  the 

flower  will  be,  if  the  soil  and  ordering  be  the  best.'' 


Home  Correspondence. 

':'  The Jlihstone Pippin. — In  consequenceofthe statement 
concerning  the  original  Ribstone  Pippin-tree  (p.  312),  I 
wish  to  inform  you  that,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sabine,  I  examined  the  tree,  which  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  grafted,  and  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  suckers  from  it  ;  from  which  suckers  the 
tree  raised  at  the  Chiswlck  Garden  18  years  was  ob- 
tained. No  doubt  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Sabine,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  suckers,  of  their  identity  with  the  fruit- 
bearing  portion  of  the  tree.  I  also  transmitted  to  him 
the  account  given  to  ine  by  Lady  Goodriche  of  the 
raising  that  tree  from  the  seed  of  an  Apple  imported  from 
Normandy,  together  with  a  sister  seedling  of  inferior 
merit,  which  was  then,  and  probably  is  still,  on  the  Rib- 
stone  premises.  The  broken  down  stem  was  severed 
from  the  stump,  and  carried  away  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind,  after  the  head  had  rested  a  few  years  on  the  ground. 
—  W.  Herbert,  Deanery^  Manchester^ 

Gardeners^  Benevolent  Institution. — Observing  in  the 
two  last  Numbers  of  the  Chronicle  some  strictures  on  the 
management  of  this  Institution,  and  feeling  an  interest 
in  that  Society,  believing  it  to  be  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  writers  of  those  strictures 
the  following  remarks :— The  fault  that  Mr.  Whiting 
finds  is,  that  there  are  more  pensioners  elected  from  the 
vicinity  of  London  than  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is 
a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result ;  for  the  majority  of 
the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  London,  it  follows 
that  they  must  recommend  and  vote  for  those  of  whom 
they  know  something,  or  whose  personal  appeals  to  their 
benevolence  render  their  destitution  more  apparent. 
Again,  London  is  the  centre  from  whence  gardeners  go 
to  fill  the  different  situations  in  the  country,  and  to 
which  they  return  when  out  of  place,  or  overtaken  by 
misfortunes  or  old  age  ;  consequently  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution amongst  gardeners  lies  near  the  metropolis.  Fur- 
ther, those  recommended  from  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  country  are  so  by  only  one  or  two  individuals,  and 
those  often  non-subscribers — perhaps  applying  for  a 
pension  for  an  old  servant  who  has  lived  with  them  till 
unfit  for  work ;  thus  throwing  a  burden  off"  themselves 
upon  a  Society  to  which  they  have  never  contributed. 
The  committee  have  only  a  limited  number  of  pensions 
to  bestow,  and  whether  they  are  bestowed  upon  indi- 
viduals residing  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  or  London, 
can  make  little  difference,  provided  the  persons  are 
equally  deserving  and  equally  destitute :  the  same 
amount  of  human  naisery  is  alleviated.  Besides,  the 
committee  have  no  control  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not 
be  elected — they  have  simply  their  own  vote  to  give.  If 
there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  it  is  with  gardeners  them- 
selves,  who  do  not  join  a  Society  established  for  their 
benefit ;  they  have  been  applied  to  by  letter  to  the  num- 


ber of  2000,  and  if  only  one-tenth  of  that  number  had 
responded  to  the  call,  the  elections  would  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  in  their  own  hands.  Further,  any  gar- 
dener who  has  subscribed  for  five  years,  upon  prodi  cin? 
the  necessary  recommendations,  becomes  a  pensioi  er 
without  election;  so  that  they  have  everything  wholly  in 
their  own  power  if  they  would  only  join  the  Socie'y, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres  points  out  another  error  in  the  manage- 
ment, viz.,  the  price  of  the  dinner-tickets  ;  but  this  has, 
in  reality,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society.  The  dinner 
is  a  thing  by  itself,  which  may  or  may  not  take  place,  as 
thought  most  desirable.  I  believe  that  several  members 
of  the  committee,  if  they  only  consulted  their  own  in- 
clination, would  be  averse  to  a  dinner  ;  but  there  are 
others  who  think  differently,  and  who  urge,  that  as  other 
Societies  acquire  funds  from  the  contributions  of  those 
who  are  gratified  by  being  solicited  to  attend  (and  who 
otherwise  would  not  join  the  Society),  the  committee 
would  not  be  doing  their  duty  did  they  not  avail  them- j 
selves  of  this  source  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the  So-; 
ciety.  Adinner  being  agreed  upon,  stewards  are  appointed, 
and  the  arrangements  are  left  in  their  hands.  If  Mr.  A. 
has  dined  at  the  London  Tavern,  he  must  have  found 
that  an  unlimited  quantity  of  wine  could  not  be  allowed 
for  even  \hs.:,  each  person  will  be  allowed  one  bottle; 
only.  It  is  the  lighting,  professionals,  and  et  ceteras, 
necessary  to  a  public  dinner,  that  becomes  expensive  ; 
and  if  gentlemen  are  invited,  they  must  have  some  enjoy- 
ment."^ That  these  dinners  are  very  absurd  things  L 
allow ;  yet  they  seem  necessary,  for  some  persons,  withJ 
out  that  stimulus  to  excite  their  benevolence,  would  noB 
ever  join  a  charitable  institution  devoted  to  their  class  j 
— A  Subscriber.  i 

manure  for  Spinach On  one  occasion  I  had  some| 

Spinach  sown  in  autumn  on  a  very  poor  spot,  withouti 
any  manure  having  been  applied.  When  it  should  have 
been  fit  for  table  in  the  spring,  its  leaves  were  all  yellow, 
except  the  young  budding  ones  ;  it  was  miserably  poor, 
and  was  condemned  to  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away, 
It  was,  however,  allowed  to  remain;  the  ground  was  well 
forked  up  and  broken.  It  was  raked  and  hoed,  and  then 
well  watered  ;  the  soil  was  raked  over  daily.  I  then  had 
a  liquid  compost  prepared  of  several  buckets  of  blood 
from  the  slaughterhouse,  salt  well  stirred  in,  some  wood- 
ashes  "and  charcoal — filling  the  tub  with  water,  Thi; 
stood  till  my  Spinach  was  making  healthy  growth  ;  then 
stirring  up  the  mixture,  and  straining  the  ihin  part,  il 
was  poured  to  the  roots — water  was  freely  given  before 
and  after  the  application;  the  effect  was  wonderful.  1 
had  plants  pulled  up  daily  for  use  ;  the  eradication  eifeC' 
tually  stirred  up  the  soil  where  the  fork  could  not  bi 
used.  I  tried  by  increasing  degrees  what  forcing  Spinncl 
would  bear  in  this  way  ;  morning,  noon,  and  afternoor 
this  liquid  was  applied,  first  and  last  resorting  to  th( 
watering-pan ;  and  every  time  the  rich  mess  had  beer 
robbed,  the  butt  was  refilled  with  water  and  stirred,  anc 
once  a  week  a  bucket  of  fresh  blood  was  added.  Sucl 
was  the  growth  of  the  Spinach,  that  numbers  cahie  tc 
see  it  and  my  Eath  Cos  Lettuces,  which  v.-ere  similarly 
nursed  ;  the  Spinach-leaves  were  larger  than  any  dinner- 
plate.  They  were  more  like  Rhubarb  than  Spinach,  anc 
of  a  fine  Myrtle-green.  My  Melons  and  Cucumber: 
shared  the  same  food,  and  with  full  success.—^.  IV. 

Cropping  of  Fruit-iree  Borders. — Shallow  planting 
is  now  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  point 
by  which  we  can  obtain  successful  cultivation  ;  butsom 
gardeners,  after  bestowing  the  greatest  care  to  plant  thei 
trees  properly,  have  recourse  to  the  injurious  practice  c 
cropping  the  ground  over  their  roots  ;  thus  at  once  set 
ting  defiance  to  the  effort  made  to  keep  them  near  th 
surface.  I  am  aware  that  want  of  sufficient  space  fo 
the  culture  of  vegetables  compels  some  gardeners  to  di 
this,  but  I  imagine  that  the  majority  of  them  have  it  ii 
their  power  to  keep  up  a  sufBcient  supply  of  culinar 
vegetables  without  having  recourse  to  cropping  the  boi 
ders  on  which,  at  least.  Peach  and  Apricot-trees  ar 
growing  ;  their  roots  are  destroyed  by  the  operation  o 
digging  to  the  depth  of  a  spade,  and  cropping  es 
hausts  the  soil  and  forces  them  to  descend  still  furlhei 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  It  is  muc 
more  profitable  to  keen  the  ground  over  the  rool 
mulched  with  rotten  dung  in  winter  and  summer ;  th 
answers  two  purposes — it  encourages  the  roots  to  approac 
the  surface,  and  retains  plenty  of  moisture  during  tl 
summer  season,  A  good  watering  occasionally,  whe 
the  trees  are  in  active  growth,  is,  however,  of  great  se 
vice,  if  the  season  is  very  dry.  By  this  treatment  mar 
of  the  evils  to  which  fruit-trees  are  subjected  will  I 
overcome.  I  may  mention  that  the  best  crop  of  force 
Grapes  I  have  seen  for  some  years  has  been  produce 
by  these  same  means. — J.  W. 

Brewing. — *'  A  Farmer's  Daughter"  would  muc 
oblige  a  constant  reader  of  the  Chronicle  if  she  vroul 
state  how  many  pounds  of  Hops  she  uses  to  6  bushels  ( 
Malt,  and  whether  she  puts  into  the  boiler  the  decoctio 
of  the  Hops  only,  or  Hops  and  all. 

Destruction  of  Small  Birds. — Although  it  must  I 
acknowledged  that  sparrows  do  much  good  by  destroyis 
hosts  of  caterpillars,  grubs,  &c.,  I  think  it  remains 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  the  good  thus  col 
ferred  upon  the  gardener  is  not  counterbalanced  by  tl 
injury  they  inflict  upon  the  buds  of  Currant  and  Goos) 
berry  trees.  Just  now  my  trees  are  suffering  much  froi 
these  little  busybodies,  the  buds  being  excavated  to  a* 
alarming  extent.  I  have  tried  every  method  1  can  thin' 
of,  but  cannot  keep  them  away.  If  any  of  your  corre  \ 
pondents  will  suggest  a  plan  by  which  this  may  I, 
effected,  they  will  greatly  oblige — The  Laird  o'  Cockpei 


*  If  the  stewards  could  calculate  upon  twice  the  number  a 
tending:,  tbey  could  reduce  the  price  of  the  tickete  probab 
one-third.  i 
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Pruning  Forest  Trees. — I  observe  that  Mr.  BiUiog- 
;oa  and  some  of  your  other  correspondents  are  at  issue, 
IS  to  whether  the  growth  of  timber  proceeds  from  the 
iscending  or  the  descending  sap  ;  and  as  this  appears  to 
ne  to  be  easily  proved,  I  wonder  that  some  one  has  not 
pointed  out  the  method  of  doing  this.  Let  the  diameter 
3l  a  young  tree  or  branch  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
-Towth  be  carefully  noted  the  first  week  in  May ;  then 
.;:ut  out  a  ring  of  bark,  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  broad, 
lijust  above  the  measured  part.  On  measuring  this  again 
;a  a  month  or  two,  it  will  be  found,  that  whilst  the  dia- 
meter above  the  ring  has  increased  very  considerably, 
:he  increase  is  scarcely  perceptible  below :  thus,  in  my 
Dp  iaionjproyingMr.Billington'sassertion,  that  the  increase 
's  from  the  descending  sap  :  for  if,  as  physiologists  tell 
us,  the  sap  rises  through  the  young  wood,  and  descends 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  the  circumcision  of  this 
ring  would  not  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  although  it 
would  prevent  its  descent  ;  and  therefore,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  ringing  proves  the  truth  of  the  physiological 
Lheory  also.  But  here  I  must  demur  to  going  further 
ivith  Mr.  Billington.  It  may  be  true  that  timber  grows 
jest  if  all  the  branches  are  left  on  the  tree — I  am  disposed 
;o  grant  this,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  argument — but  every  one 
trho  uses  timber  knows  that  it  is  comparalively  worthless 
cvben  branched  from  top  to  bottom;  the  grain  is  twisted 
and  distorted  in  all  directions,  and  the  timber  is  full  of 
liDors,  which  unfit  it  for  any  but  the  roughest  and  mean- 
est purposes.  "A.  Thompson"  (p.  795),  as  well  as 
D'.hsrs,  have  shown  very  satisfactorily,  that  the  value  of  a 
trea  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  cubical 
.'■^et  contained  in  it,  but  in  its  suitableness  for  all  useful 
jiirposes. — Clitheroe,  Dec.  3. 

y'lajihing  of  Grapes. — The  theory  which  "An  Ama- 
:eiir  "  has  advanced  as  an  explanation  of  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  shanking  of  Grapes,  is  the  same  as  was 
promulgated  some  10  years  hack  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Parks,  of 
the  Dartford  Nursery,  I  think  either  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  "Transactions"  or  in  the  "Gardeners' 
!^.  I  agazine ; "  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that 
iDiny  good  growers  of  the  Grape  syringe  their  Vines 
early  in  a  morning,  and  give  no  air  until  the  moisture  is 
d.ssipated,  without  being  troubled  with  shanked  bunches, 
or  berries — to  say  nothing  of  a  majority  of  the  bunches, 
in  most  vineries,  being  under  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun's  raye.  It  is 
premature  to  find  fault  with  the  tank-system  of  heating, 
"uiiUss  we  have  better  evidence  than  that  advanced  by 
your  correspondent.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  when  the 
ci'jse  of  shanking  does  not  originate  in  the  border,  I 
bLiieve  it  maybe  attributed  to  the  admission  of  cold 
currents  of  air  on  the  young  and  tender  bunch,  careless 
L  rid  ling  when  thinning,  and  other  external  injuries. 
C'Ter-cropping  is  probably  the  most  prolific  source  of 
t::d  fruit ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  gardeners  should  per- 
siit  in  imposing  upon  the  good-nature  of  their  plants  in 
forcing  them  to  produce  20  lbs.  of  worthless  fruit,  when 
they  might  perhaps  take  15  lbs.  of  first-rate  quality. 
Clement  Hoare's  rule  for  cropping  Vines  is  a  good  one, 
though  perhaps  under  the  mark;  yet,  if  it  was  more 
acted  upon,  we  should  certainly  both  see  and  hear  less  of 
bad  Grapes. —  IV.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands. 

Jce— Having  no  ice-house  here,  we  last  year  made 
a  large  heap  of  ice  above  ground,  and  thatched  it  18 
inches  thick.  It  has  kept  well  until  this  time.  This 
year  we  are  adopting  the  same  plan,  with  the  difference 
of  thoroughly  watering  the  heap  as  we  proceed.  Is  not 
the  plan  a  bad  one?  and  instead  of  causing  the  heap  to 
"become  a  solid  body,  will  it  not  have  the  very  contrary 
c:frict  ? — J.  Oreenshields.  [No,  But  we  see  no  advan- 
'     ::  in  watering  it.     It  should  be  pounded  fine.] 

. '  Ivautat/f:  to  Gardeners  of  a  Knowledge  of  Vegetable 
J  iologg. — Every  gardener  in  this  age  of  science,  who 
aspires  to  anything  like  eminence  in  his  profession, 
nhould  know  something  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  He 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  so  far  acquainted  with  its  true 
principles,  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  his  operations 
•with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Many  will  say  "  I  am 
generally  successful  in  my  undertakings,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  physiology,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  good  gardeners  who  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word."  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more 
"business-like,  more  systematic,  and  more  advantageous 
in  every  way,  to  be  able  to  calculate  pretty  correctly  the 
Jesuit  of  an  operation,  than  to  be  working  in  the  dark  ? 
But  admitting  that  the  gardener  can  conduct  his  opera- 
tions without  a  knowledge  of  the  various  organs  of 
plants  and  their  functions,  it  ia  surely  preferable  to  un- 
derstand the  beautiful  economy  of  tbe  vegetable  fabric, 
to  comprehend  how  the  crude  fluid  is  absorbed  by  the 
TOOts,  and  conveyed  through  tlie  intricate  ramifications 
-of  tubes  spread  out  to  the  action  of  llie  atmoaphere,  in 
the  leaven,  and  to  watch  it  returning  a  nutritious  fluid 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  several  parts  of  the  plant. 
Sarely  it  must  induce  us  to  take  a  greater  interest  in 
plants,  to  watch  the  many  beautiful  contrivances  of 
satarc  which  insure  the  reproduction  of  each  species,  to 
behold  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  each  individual  to  its 
usigDcd  place  on  the  turface  of  the  globe,  whether 
beneath  the  sou  of  the  tropica,  the  regions  of  perpetual 
SDOw,  or  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  temperate  zone, 
or  the  many  varieties  of  situation  which  each  climate 
affords.  In  e^ch  and  all,  we  behold  subjects  peculiarly 
adapted  to  thyir  several  situations,  and  each  offirrinK 
abundance  of  oiiitter  for  our  study  and  contemplation, 
and  from  which  we  may  derive  much  that  is  useful  and 
instructive,  Linnicun,  when  instructing  his  pupils,  is  re 
corded  to  have  merely  placed  his 


worthy    of  their  attention.     In  fact,  almost  every  spot 
offers  something  capable  of  arresting  our  attention. 

"  Not  a  plant,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.     We  may  read,  and  read, 
And  read  ajjrain,  and  stiU  find  sometliing  new— 
Somethine;  to  please,  somethiDg  to  instruct 
E'en  in  the  noisome  weed." 

Tn  no  branch  of  gardening,  perhaps,  is  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  more  requisite,  or  more  certain  of  directing 
our  operations  with  success  than  in  propagation.  It  is 
to  the  operator  what  a  knowledge  of  navigation  is  to  the 
mariner  in  steering  his  vessel  through  a  dangerous  sea. 
A  person  unacquainted  with  either  may  perform  their 
work  in  both  instances  correctly  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
confidence,  and  the  results,  be  they  what  they  may,  sre 
but  the  offspring  of  mere  chance.  In  looking  over  the 
rising  generation  of  plants,  intended  by  their  possessors 
for  the  next  year's  decoration  of  their  flower-gardens, 
while  in  the  cutting-pots,  how  many  are  the  instances 
in  which  failure  is  certain  !  or,  at  best,  a  poor  sickly 
plant  will  be  the  result,  arising  solely  from  a  want  of 
determination  in  the  selection  of  the  cutting.  And  this  dis- 
crimination can  best  be  exercised  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  part  selected  for  the  catting;  whether  it 
contains  those  tissues  from  which  roots  are  to  be  formed 
in  sufficient  abundance,  or  which  part  is  most  calculated 
to  repay  us  by  the  production  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
plant.  That  this  can,  in  a  great  measure,  be  calculated 
upon  from  the  appearance  of  the  branch  selected,  admits 
of  no  question.  The  gardener,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
the  many  beautiful  processes  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature,  must,  before  he  can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  he  a  scientific  man;  and  I  trust  to  see  the 
day  (although  much  must  co-operate  to  bring  about  such 
a  state  of  things)  when  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
which  most  directly  bear  upon  his  profession,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  qualification  in  him. 
But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood :  the  mere  scientific 
man  can  never  he  a  good  gardener.  Science  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  an  assistant.  A  man  may  be  a  good 
gardener  (and  undoubtedly  there  are  many),  who  knows 
nolhing  of  the  scientific  portion  of  his  business.  A  long 
and  careful  practice,  with  a  keen  and  perceptive  observa- 
tion may,  in  a  great  measure,  dispense  with  science  ;  but 
it  is  bad  policy  to  occupy  a  long  series  of  years  in  obte^in- 
ing  a  knowledge  which  might  be  gained  in  a  far  shorter 
period;  and  by  the  aid  of  science  this  can  be  effected. 
It  is  by  practice  alone  that  many  of  the  operations  of  the 
garden  can  he  thoroughly  carried  out  with  success  ; 
but  by  science  we  understand  the  general  principles  of 
everything  pertaining  to  gardening,  and  by  it  we  can 
direct  our  operations  with  a  confidence  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  knowledge,  is  mere  hazard.  Let  the 
young  gardener,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  that 
nothing  will  compensate  for  want  of  practice  and  obser- 
vation ;  blend  these  with  science,  and  success  is  certain. 
—  Walter  IVakeJicld. 

Liquid  JSIanure  applied  to  Cdrnaiions. — I  mixed 
Peruvian  Guano  with  rain-water  at  the  rate  o£  half  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon,  with  which  the  pots  were  watered 
once  a  week.  Another  quantity  of  pots  was  watered 
with  Potter's  liquid  guano,  mixed,  if  anything,  a  little 
weaker  than  he  directs.  All  did  well.  I  never  had  such 
healthy  plants,  nor  so  fine  a  bloom;  nor  had  I  ever  so 
few  run  flowerc;.  I  think  manure  can  hardly  be  the  caube 
of  running,  for  I  potted  some  Rose-flakes,  which  were 
always  apt  to  run,  in  a  mixture  chiefly  composed  of  rotten 
dung  and  soot  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  year;  they  grew  well,  and  bloomed  clean  and  fine, 
as  also  did  some  purple  flakes  in  the  same  mixture. 
Pinks  in  pots,  in  an  eastern  aspect,  watered  always  once, 
and  often  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of  old  manure  and 
soot  with  rain-water,  laced  remarkably  well ;  whilst 
others,  planted  in  a  bed  of  extra  rich  compost,  under  a 
south  wall,  the  autumn  previous,  did  not  lace  so  well, 
although  they  grew  luxuriantly.  Perhaps  the  regular 
moisture  aff"ected  the  lacing  as  much  as  the  manure. —  G. 
Hutnphregs^s  Compound. — This  agreed  very  well  with 
Polyanthuses  and  Pinks  in  pots,  and  next  to  that  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  made  by  burning  bones,  and  steeping 
them  in  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  seemed  to  produce  the 
most  visible  effect  in  a  short  time,  the  plants  being  top- 
drensed  with  it. — G. 

Passiflora  quadrangular  is. — This  plant  is  generally 
cultivated  for  tbe  sake  of  its  beautiful  flowers  and  climb- 
ing habit,  but  it  may  also  be  made  to  produce  large  and 
excellent  fruit.  The  treatment  required  to  fruit  the 
|dant  is,  however,  somewhat  different  from  that  usually 
employed  to  make  it  flower  only.  It  may  be  grown  in 
the  stove,  or  belter,  perhaps,  in  an  intermediate  house 
between  the  stove  and  greenhouse.  It  ia  necessary  to 
r.lie  perfect  cultivation  of  the  plant,  that  it  should  grow 
in  a  border  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  rather  than  in 
pots,  however  large.  If  no  other  situiition  presents 
itself,  a  border  may  be  made  beneath  tlie  path,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  space  of  3  or  I  inches  between  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  the  stones,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free 
access  of  air,  and  that  water  may  spread  equally  over  tbe 
surface  of  the  soil  and  moisten  it  tiioroughly.  Whatever 
may  be  the  situation  of  the  plant,  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  the  drainage,  which  must  be  as 
efficient  as  possible.  As  the  plant  may  have  to  remain 
some  years  in  one  situation,  five  or  six  burrowfuls,  or 
even  more,  of  good  soil,  composed  of  three-fourths  good 
loiim  and  the  rest  leaf-mould,  should  he  jircpared  in  a 
very  rough  state.  A  spare  rafter,  or  any  such  place  near 
the  glasH,  will  do  exceedingly  well  for  the  phuits  to  be  at- 
tacbed  to.  If  yount;  wlieii  turned  out,  tlie  plunts  should 
not  be  allowed   to   bear  fl'jwcis   or   fruit  tbe  firfit  year. 


h'ind  Upon  tbe  turf  on 
■which  they  were  standing,  and  to  have  pointed  out  to  1  One,  or  at  most  two  brandies  should  be  allowed  to  grow, 
them  the  miuy  specimenB  growing  in  that  little  space  |  and  after  they  have  extended  10  or  10  feet,  they  should 


be  stopped  and  should  not]  be|| allowed  to  put  forth  any 
laterals.  During  winter  no  water  should  be  given  unless 
the  plants  droo]>.  Some  time  in  February  the  branches 
must  be  well  cut  back;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
any  length  of  stem  between  the  ground  and  the  glass,  all 
the  buds,  excepting  three  or  four  at  the  top  of  each 
branch,  must  be  rubbed  off.  The  number  of  branches 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  second  year  must  be  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  from  two  to  six  being  the 
usual  number.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first 
flowers  that  open  to  fertilise  the  stigma,  for  fructification 
will  not  always  take  place  naturally.  From  one  to  three 
fruit  are  sufficient  on  each  branch;  if  a  greater  number  are 
allowed  to  remain  they  will  be  small  and  of  little  value. 
The  fruit-bearing  branches  may  be  stopped  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  above  the  fruit.  Some  cultivators, 
however,  do  not  stop  the  branches  at  all,  but  I  consider 
it  better  to  stop  them,  but  in  either  case  no  laterals  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  on  any  part  of  the  plant;  for  no  fine 
fruit  can  possibly  be  obtained  if  the  plants  are  allowed  in 
any  way  to  run  wild.  Treated  in  this  way,  P.  quadrangu- 
laris  will  frequently  produce  fruit  4  lbs.  in  weight  ;  and 
though  not  ranking  as  a  first-class  fruit,  it  makes  a  rather 
novel  as  well  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  dessert,  at  which. 
its  pulp  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  wine.  None  of  tbe  other 
species  of  Passiflorabearso  large  fruit  as  quadrangularis; 
of  others,  edulis  and  laurifolia  are  amongst  the  best.  Un- 
like quadrangularis  the  branches  of  these  smaller-fruited 
species  must  not  be  stopped,  and  they  will  continue  to 
flower  and  fruit  for  several  months  in  a  stove.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  with  the  same  ingredients  as  the  larger  kind,  and 
baa  a  flavour  agreeable  to  most  palates.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  particularly  careful  in  selecting  good  varieties,  for 
there  are  several  spurious  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  beat 
way  is  to  get  plants  from  old  ones  which  are  known  to 
bear  good  fruit. — *T.  W.  J oties,  Royal  Botanical  Garden^ 
Keiv. 

Honegcomb  Lahyrinlh, — A  honeycomb  labyrinth  was 
ciicovered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  upper  part  of  an  antique 
side-wall  of  Nateby  Hall,  near  Garstang,  the  residence  o£ 
J.  Stuart,  Esq.  At  what  period  this  insect  labyrinth, 
had  been  established,  is  unknown.  The  longest  winding 
passage  in  it  was  about  6  feet  in  length,  the  widest  part 
was  about  18  inches  across,  and  the  highest  part  was  about 
20  inches  in  height.  The  entrance  was  from  the  centre 
to  the  outside  of  the  roof,  which  is  high,  and  concealed 
from  view  by  branches  of  lof&y  trees.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  a  person  in  an  upper  room,  who  from  time  to 
time  hearing  a  noise,  communicated  the  circumstance, 
and  au  aperture  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the  room.  Ia 
a  short  time  the  hive  was  discovered,  and  the  whole 
of  the  be3S  destroyed ;  their  labyrinth  was  minutely 
examined,  cut  down,  and  removed  by  making  a  number 
of  apertures  in  the  wall.  The  weight  of  the  honey  and 
the  comb  was  140  lbs.  It  appears  that  they  had  first 
commenced  to  build  in  the  centre,  as  about  two  feet  of 
the  honey  and  the  comb  in  that  part  was  black  ;  in  other 
parts  it  was  excellent.  It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that 
there  are  bees  which  produce  black  honey,  but  from 
this  it  would  appear  that  it  is  age  that  turns  it  black. — ■ 
M.  Saulj  Fort  Green  Cottage. 

Contrast  between  English  and  Irish  Weather. — I  have 
just  learned  from  Mr.  Boylan,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Keumare,  Killarney,  that  many  of  the  Rbododendrons 
are  now  in  full  flower,  and  he  has  also  a  Yucca  gloriosa 
with  seven  flower-stems,  also  in  full  blossom,  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  have  still  in  bloom  Dahlias,  Leonotis 
Leonurus,  and  many  varieties  of  annual  flowers,  as  well 
as  Apple-trees  and  Narcissus.  This  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  account  of  the  weather  on  your  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  7th  inst. — 
John  linger  of £,jun.,  Victoria  Nursery.,  Cork,  Dec.  9. 
Birch  Coppice.— 1(  *'  Komseyouiensis  "  had  stated  at 
what  time  of  the  year  he  cuts  over  his  Birch  stools,  per- 
haps the  cause  of  their  dying  might  have  been  explained 
to  his  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  would 
advise  him,  if  it  has  noc  hitherto  been  his  practice,  to 
defer  cutting  the  produce  from  the  Birch  stools,  or  the 
cutting  off  young  plants  or  trees,  to  form  stools,  till  the 
buds  are  fully  expanded,  or  rather  broken  into  leaf.  This, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  a  cure  for  his  failures.  Will 
"  Romseyoniensis,"  after  he  has  tried  this  plan,  favour 
the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  with  the  result  ? — W.  Bil- 
ling ion. 

Bees. — When  I  recommended  bee-keepers  to  use 
large  hives,  I  did  not  wish  them  to  believe  that,  by  put- 
ting a  small  swarm  into  a  large  hive,  a  greater  quantity 
of  honey  would  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
but  simply  that  tlie  bees  would,  during  the  second  and 
following  seasons,  gather  more  honey,  hatch  more  brood, 
and  send  out  larger  colonies,  &o.  Surely,  England  is 
more  able  than  Wales  to  send  out  large  colonies  to  other 
countries.  My  brother  informs  me  that,  in  lfU2,  he 
realised  from  his  apiary,  consisting  of  7  stocks,  VM.  10s.  ; 
in  184;j,fromH  stoclts,  20;;.  ;  and  in  IH-l'ljfrom  11  stocks, 
20/.  If  any  apiarian  has  made  more  of  his  bees  during 
the  last  three  years  than  the  above  suras,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  his  informing  me  how  he  manages  them. 
Mr.  Wighton's  possessing  a  bit  of  worker's  comb,  con- 
taining young  drones,  does  not  disprove  the  assertion 
that  bees'  egp,8  are  transmutable.  1  have  long  ago  seen 
drones  bred  in  workers'  cells.  When  there  are  no  drone- 
ceils  in  a  liivo  the  bees  generally  hatch  a  lew  drones  in 
workers'  c-ills,  about  the  time  in  which  the  first  swarm 
(.javes  the  hive.  These  drones  are  bred  for  the  purpose 
of  imprennating  the  young  queens.  Bees  will  not  breed 
drones  when  the  bi'cs  have  a  timely  impregnated  queen, 
ni)  drone's  cells,  and  plenty  of  room.  The  transmuta- 
bility  of  bees'  eggs  has  already  been  bo  well  proved  in  the 
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Chronicle^  tliac  it  is  a  missnendine  of  time  to  say  anj- 
thinf;  furtlier  on  the  subject.—^.  PeU'ujrew. 

Boskets  round  Flower-borders, — As  the  Article 
(p.  622)  descriptive  of  tlie  noble  gardens  at  Hewell 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  persou  of  some  taste 
io  gardening  matters,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  vrheu 
he  was  condemning  the  "wicker-work"  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  "  huge  baskets  of  evergreens  and  liowers" 
to  the  beds  on  the  lawn  at  that  place,  he  did  not  advise 
its  removal  Irom  the  gsrden  altogetlier,  instead  of  re- 
commending its  use  for  beds  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and 
other  plants.  If  it  is  wrong  to  use  the  wicker-work  as  it 
is  at  present  employed,  on  what  principle  would  "R.  G." 
justify  its  use  on  the  same  lawn  for  beds  of  floivi?is  ?  In 
my  opinion  wicker-work,  or  indeed  fancy  edgings  of  any 
kind,  are  altogether  out  of  place  whan  surrounding 
flower-beds;  aod  though  we  see  such  thin^^s  in  many 
places  where  one  would  expect  to  find  an  exemplificjition 
of  better  t^ste,  yet  they  are  not  tlie  more  to  be  tolerated 
on  that  account.  In  the  garden  of  a  noble  Countess  not 
many  miles  from  the  place  where  this  is  written, 
the  iiower-beds  are  edged  with  cable  rope  nailed  on 
strong  stakes  about  18  inches  high  ;  and  to  render  such 
an  arrangement  more  enduriogly  objectionable,  the  rope 
is  regularly  every  spring  dressed  over  with  tur.  At 
Elenheim,  and  if  I  remember  right,  at  Chatsn-orth,  some 
of  the  flower-beds  are  edged  with  dwarfed  oak  treet!, 
which  is  most  assuredly  a  singulir  fancy — to  make  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  an  edging  for  (lower-bpds  !  Nov?, 
although  fashion — which  may  be  in  gardening  maLters 
designated  the  whim  or  caprice  of  individu-ils — may 
sanciion  such  things,  there  ciunot  be  two  opinions  about 
■their  being  in  direct  opposition  to  good  taste,  though 
not  so  much  so,  edf;ings  of  wicker-work.  If  b;isket- 
work  must  be  admitted  into  garden  scenery  at  all,  let  it 
be  as  pens  for  wild  fowl,  and  not  as  peacelul  iiabitations 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants. — Argus,  Newmarket,  [It 
would  not  be  verij  difficult  to  answer  these  objectionpj 
iu  which  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  concur.] 
<*  Miscellaneous Mr.  Thomas  Fullatn,  of  Sutton,  in- 
quires what  the  difference  is  between  Mr.  Dale's  system 
of  growing  Pine-apples  and  thac  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  and 
whether  that  of  the  latter  is  different  Irom  the  way  in 
which  Fines  produce  fruit  in  their  nacuriil  state?  lie  re- 
marks th^t  the  Pine  in  its  native  country  produces 
suckers  whiclibear  fruitin  succession  until  they  become 
80  crowded  that  they  brciik,  down  in  large  masses  of  a 
cartload  at  a  time.  Finally,  he  states  that  the  best  fla- 
voured fruit  from  plants  in  a  wild  state,  is  produced  from 
those  growing  ia  sand. 


The   Gardeners^  Almanack,  for   ike   Yeay   1845. 
By  G.  \V.  Johnson,  Esq. 

This  is  what  it  calls  itself,  and  sometiiing  more.  It 
is  exactly  what  such  a  publication  should  be — full,  ac- 
curate, and  novel.  Ninety-six  pages  of  very  closely 
printed  matter  are  crowded  with  information  of  all  sorts, 
upon  eubjects  of  horticuliural  interest,  besides  which 
there  is  the  usual  information  contained  in  a  pocket-book. 
In  short,  we  can  recommend  it  to  anybody  who  wants  a 
Garden  Almanack,  as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Some  extracts  from  it  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  aurhor's  mode  of  treating  his  subjects  : — 

'*  The  Allotment  System. — Many  years  since,  the 
present  writer  advocated,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  this 
best  of  all  aids  to  the  labourer,  and  he  is  glad  that  this 
improvement  in  our  social  system  has  at  length  so  far 
progressed,  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  to  whose  judgment  a  Bill,  regulating  and 
promoting  parochial  allotments,  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Hon.  W.  Cowper.  We  imploi-e  every  member  of  that 
legislature  to  give  it  his  support,  and  we  give  our  tes- 
timony in  concurrence  v.'ith  the  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cominons,  that 
an  allotment  of  land  to  every  cottage  is  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Indeed,  it  requires  no  evidence  to  sustain  its  merits,  for 
all  experience  testifies  that  a  man,  with  the  occasional 
help  of  his  wife,  cfin,  during  his  over-hours,  cultivate  a 
quarter  of  an  acre — and  that  this  space  will  nearly  sup- 
ply with  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  throughout  the 
year,  the  parents  and  four  children.  This  is  a  fact  be- 
yond the  reach  of  dispute.  Then,  we  ask,  what  argu- 
ment can  prevail  against  such  a  space  being  the  least 
allotted  to  every  cottage?  We  have  heard  it  sa'd  that 
if  men  grow  Wheat  and  Birley,  it  will  prevent  detection 
should  they  steal  their  master's  :— to  which  we  reply, 
that  supposing  it  does  prevent  the  detection  of  one  thief, 
yet  by  giving  a  good  supply  to  every  cottage,  you  save 
hundreds  from  the  temptation  to  thieving.  Again,  we 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  labourer  who  toils  in  his 
garden,  expends  the  strength  which  should  be  husbanded 
for  his  master's  service  : — to  which  cold-blooded  dictate 
of  a  heart  worthy  of  the  slave-owner  we  reply,  that  all 
experience  demonstrates  that  thoae  labourers  who  de- 
vote their  leicure  to  their  own  gardens,  are  invaria^dy 
the  best  characters  and  the  best  workmen  in  a  parish. 
But,  suppose  that  the  error  was  truth,  and  that  the  man 
who  dug  in  his  own  garden  could  not  labour  quite  so 
vigorously  on  his  hirer's  land— yet,  if  that  gurdeu  kept 
iim  from  the  poor's  rate,  the  farmer  would  be  more 
than  a  gainer  still  ;  and  it  is  a  truth,  to  which  we  havs 
ample  testimony,  that  allotments  of  land  do  keep  the 
labourers  from  requiring  parochial  relief.  We  have  no 
space  to  go  into  detail,  but  we  implore  every  Ici^-islator, 
every  country  gentleman,  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Slat  Elizcibeth,  cap.  7,  which  prohibited  a  cottage  being 
built  unless  four  acres  of  laud  were  appended  to  it.    Let 


every  cottager  have  no  less  than  liis  rood  of  land — and 
we  ask  it,  because  the  language  of  the  committee  we 
have  noticed  we  know  to  be  the  lanj-.uage  of  truth,  when 
it  says,  *  The  garden  allotment  system  is  a  powerful 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  nor  are  its 
benefits  obtained  at  the  expenc^  of  any  other  class,  nor 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  disadvantage.'  '' 

"  Steeping  Seeds. — The  most  ill-founded  idea  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
labouring  to  improve  the  arts  of  cultivation  during 
the  past  year  (1844),  is  that  by  steeping  seeds  in  certain 
solutions,  the  vigour  and  fecundity  of  tlie  plants  to 
which  they  give  birth  might  be  promoted.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat,  oxygen  gas.  and  water,  are  all  the  requi- 
sites for  germination  ;  and  until  this  process  has  com- 
menced, no  liquid  but  water,  at  common  temperatures, 
will  pass  through  the  integuments  of  a  seed.  So  soon 
as  germination  has  commenced,  this  power  to  exclude 
foreign  fluids  ceases,  but  (he  organs  starting  into  activity 
■ — the  radicle  and  the  plumule — are  so  delicate  that  the 
weakest  saline  solutions  are  too  acrid  and  offensive  for 
them.  So  utterly  incapable  are  tlie  infant  roots  of  im- 
bibing such  solutions,  that  at  fir^t  they  are  absolutely 
dependent  themselves  for  their  very  existence  upon  the 
seed-leaves,  and  if  these  are  rem,oved  the  plant  either 
makes  no  farther  advance,  or  alt^igether perishes.  Many 
years  since  we  tried  various  menstrua  to  facilitate  the 
germination  of  seeds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  promoted  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  con- 
sequent more  aliandant  evolution  of  oxygen,  we  found 
none  of  any  efficiency.  As  to  keeping  the  seeds  in 
saline  solutions  until  they  germinated,  we  never, 
cerfainly,  carried  our  experiments  so  far  as  that,  and  we 
shall  be  most  astonished  if  any  othtr  effect  than  injury 
or  death  to  the  plant  is  the  consequence.  Such  has 
been  tlie  result  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
where  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  Hartwegii  were  made  to 
germinate  in  a  wcik  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia." 

Before  we  dismiss  Mr.  Johnson's  uselul  book,  we  must 
not  forget  to  correct  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
in  attributing  (p.  44),  some  very  curious  experiments  on 
the  power  possessed  by  muriate  of  lime  of  retaining 
moifcture,  to  Dr.  Lindley.  They  were  leally  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Solly,  in  the  course  of  his  examinaiion  of 
various  facts  brought  under  tiie  noiice  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Garden  Almanac.     By  G.  Glenny, 
Trash ! 


Westley. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTvS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
G^SL.yssAciA  rriELfDovAcciNiuflj.  Bilberry-like  Gaylussac- 
wort.  (Hnrdif  'GreenJnmse  Skrub.)  VacfinaccEe.  Decantlria 
Moiioirynia. — Tlie  ^eniis  Gaylnss;xia,  so  named  after  M.  Gay 
Lussa.c,  the  eminent  French  chemist  and  philosopher,  differs 
froni  Vaccinium  in  tlie  same  way  as  Arctnstaphyloa  from  Ar- 
buttis— it  has  but  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  species  are 
chiefly  found  in  Brazil,  where  they  are  common,  Peru,  and  the 
N'orth  of  India,  and  among  them  arc  severnl  which,  as  this 
species  shows,  would  be  worlh  introducing  to  cultivation, ' 
G.  pseudovaccinium  is  stated  to  be  a  iiHtive  of  sandy,  open  > 
plains  in  Brazil.  Auguate  dc  St.  IliUiic  says  that  he  lound  it 
on  the  coast  from  ihe  city  of  Car.iVc]io3  in  the  province  of 
Porto  Seguro  as  far  as  the  island  of  St.  Catharine,  and  that  it 
forms  a  shrub  from  I  foot  t-»  2A  feet  high.  At  least  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  is  the  plant  lie  means,  although  he  describes 
the  corolla  as  somewhat  narrow,  and  the  ovar)'^  as  five-celled, 
with  one-seeded  cells  _;  for  the  flowers  are  much  too  globular, 
and  M.  de  St.  Hilairc  adds  that  the  fruit  of  his  plant  has  lo  ribs 
when  dry,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  10  seeds;  whence 
it  is  evidi  nt  tliat  his  account  of  the  ovary  is  erroneous.  IE  is 
a  hardy  and  very  pretty  grreenhouse  shrub,  which  should  be 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  Cape  Heaths,  It  may  be  increased  either 
by  seeds  or  by  layers.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  paus  filled 
with  sandy  peat  about  Februiry,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass. 
Tlie  layering  should  be  effected  befure  the  plant  commences  its 
fresh  growth. — Botimical  Register. 

TKTfiATHKCA  HiKsuTA.  Hairy  Tetratheca.  (Greenhouse 
Shrul)).  TremaharaceiE.  Octo-Decaiidria  Monogyuia  —Where 
the  name  has  been  published  which  this  pretty  plant  bears  in 
our  gardens  I  have  failed  to  ascertaiu.  It  is  certainly  no  other 
than  Tetratheca  hirsuta,  and  by  no  means  a  Tremandra.Tf,  as 
seems  clenr,  the  essential  character  of  that  genus  consists  in  its 
anthers  not  terminating  in  a  tube  nor  opening  by  a  pore  at  the 
point.  Messrs.  Rolllssons  received  it  from  Baron  I-iugel  in  the 
summer  of  1643,  and  flowered  it  last  Marcli.  It  is  a  very  nice 
greenhouse  plant,  gay  with  purple  starry  blossoms.  It  grows 
Ireely  in  a  compost  ol  peat  loam  and  sand  in  equal  proportions, 
and  if  a  few  potsherds  are  mixed  with  it  so  much  the  better. 
In  summer  plenty  of  air  and  water  should  be  given,  and  shade 
in  sunny  weather.  In  winter  the  plant  should  be  placed  in 
some  airy  part  of  the  house,  wliere  it  will  be  secure  from  damp. 
Fire-heat  should  not  be  applied,  except  to  keep  cff  frost.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  ciitfines  in  the  usual  way.— iJo/.  Reg. 

Crarden    Memoranda. 

Horticiiltural  Societifs  Garden^  Turriham-Green.-— 
The  Chrysanthemums  here  have  been  a  failure  this 
season,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
put  into  the  conservatory  too  early  and  placed  too  far 
from  the  glass  there.  The  cuttings  were  struck  about 
the  end  of  March,  in  a  cold  frame,  and  were  potted  off 
and  regularly  shifted  from  60s  into  32s,  24s,  16s,  and 
ultimately  into  Os.  The  soil  employed  was  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  well  decayed  cow-dung  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  After  receiring  the  last  shift,  which  was 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  plants  grew  very 
rapidly,  and  soon  formed  handsome  bushes.  They  were 
watered  wil:h  manure  water  once  a  week  from  the  be- 
ginning of  August  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  open  air  into  the  conservatory  and 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  pathway.  Here  they  continued 
growing  instead  of  immediately  setting  for  bloom,  and 
small  ill-formed  flowers,  showing  ihe  centres  in  many 
cases,  was  the  result.  Had  the  plants  been  weakly  we 
should  have  attributed  the  cause  of  failure  to  late  stop- 
piuc",  which  is  an  error  into  which  many  fall ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  plants  exhibit  good  ctltivation  as 


regards  vigorous  growth,  having  a  multitude  of  strong 
stems  covered  with  healtliy  dark-green  foliage  to  the  very 
root.  W.int  of  sufficient  air  and  light,  which  Chrysan- 
themums in  particular  require,  and  without  which  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed,  seems  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  to  which  cloudy  wet  weather  occurring  when 
the  plants  were  placed  in  the  house  hfter  a  hot 
dry  summer)  has  doubtless  contributed.  In  the 
conservatory  a  plant  of  Bonapartea  juncea,  now  called 
Litleea  geminillora,  has  been  in  bloom  for  at  least 
three  months.  The  ilo7-'er-stem  is  upwards  of  15  feet  ia 
height.  It  commenced  producing  its  dull  yellow  blos- 
soms about  3  feet  above  the  plant,  and  is  now  in  full 
bloom  beyond  the  middle  of  the  stem,  the  tiowering  gra- 
dually progressing  ttpwards.  The  two  fiower-spikes  on. 
Loelia  sunerbiena  in  tlie  large  stove,  are  already  3  feet  in 
length,  and  promise  to  flower  well.  The  Aristolochia 
gigas,  trained  along  the  roof  of  this  house,  has  since  the 
26th  of  October,  produced  163  fully  expanded  floivers, 
besides  many  others  which  have  not  opened.  It  proves 
to  bf  a  valuable  &tove  climber,  the  only  demerit  connected 
with  it  being  its  bad  smell,  v/hich,  however,  when  it  is 
traiiipd  on  the  roof  of  a  stove  is  hardly  perceptible. 
In  this  houes  was  also  in  bloom  a  new  Geanera,  having 
floirers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Achimenes  picta, 
or  pedunculata.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who 
foutid  it  in  the  woods  near  Bogota.  In  one  of  the  pita 
belonging  to  the  hardy  d;.=partment  was  a  seed-pan  con- 
taining young  plant?  of  the  Tussao-grass,  which  has  vege- 
tated freely  in  a  peaty  soil,  in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
Near  this  was  a  small  plant  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  from 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  sent  it  from  Shanghae.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  tree  like  a  Cypress,  of  great  beauty,  and 
attaining  a  height  of  between  40  and  50  feet;  and 
it  prove  to  be  hardy,  as  it  is  expected  to  be,  it  wi] 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  ConiferEe.  In  the  orchari 
department  preparations  are  now  in  progress  for  renewiu; 
the  worn  out  trees  on  the  Peach  wall.  The  Pears  v.'liich  grc 
by  the  side  of  the  walk  in  front  of  the  border  are  being' 
taken  up  ;  the  best  of  them  are  already  planted  in  a  row 
along  the  east  side  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Although  it 
is  upwards  of  20  years  since  these  trees  were  firs 
planted,  yet,  being  on  Quince  stocks,  they  removed  witl 
an  abundance  of  tihres.  The  border  is  being  trenchei 
for  the  rocepf.icn  of  the  young  Peach-trees,  and  a  quan 
tity  of  North  Hyde  loam  has  been  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  ar« 
to  be  planted. 

Stack-pole  Court,  near  Pembroke. — Pliormium  tenas 
is  grown  on  rather  a  large  scale  here,  and  to  what  maj 
he  considered  near  perft^ction,  its  foliage  averaging,  ovei 
the  whole  plantation,  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height.  A 
great  annual  weight  could  be  procured  if  a  ready  mod( 
of  converting  it  could  be  hit  upon  ;  and  we  should  fee 
obliged  if  any  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  th( 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  would  furnish  some  iaformatioi 
on  the  subject. — Dec.  9.  ^      ; 


Miscellarteous. 

7*^eiv  Uses  of  India-rubber. — About  three  years  agj 
its  chief  and  almost  only  use  was  in  the  manufacture  oi 
Macintosh's  waterproof  cloth,  the  fabrication  of  some 
surgical  apparatus  in  ^\hich  elasticity  and  pliability  were 
the  objects  desired,  the  rubbing  out  of  black-lead  pencil- 
marks  from  paper,  and  a  few  other  minute  and  unimpor- 
tant applications.  Now,  however,  this  substance  is  em- 
ployed in  some  high\y  important  branches  of  our  manu^ 
faclures,  and  has  become  a  valuable  agent  in  the  arts  and 
sciences — showing  what  an  extensive  field  vlie  rapid 
advance  of  science  may  open  up  for  the  appliance  of 
materials  hitherto  considered  as  next  to  useless.  From 
its  peculiar  elasticity,  its  impermeability  to  air  and  water, 
its  being  soluble  only  in  naphtha,  and  from  its  great 
durability,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  various  cloths,  besides  that  of  Macintosh 
for  air-cushions,  safety-belts  and  jackets  ;  ligaments  and 
bandages  for  gloves,  stockings,  braces,  and  other  articles 
of  dress  ;  for  boots,  stoppers  for  bottles,  and  numerous 
other  purposes.  With  these  appliances  most  of  ouj 
readers  may  be  familiar;  but  few  may  know,  or  might 
expect,  that  it  would  be  employed  as  a  pavement  foi 
stables,  lobbies,  public  halls,  and  the  like  ;  that  it  is  now 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  life-boats  ;  and  that  i( 
is  also  proposed  to  use  it  extensively  in  the  fitting  up  o| 
our  men-of-war.  The  Elastic  Pavement  Company  have 
lately  erected  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  ma-! 
terial  lor  these  important  purposes,  and  Can  produce  itj 
it  seems,  at  a  price  sufilclently  moderate  to  admit  of  it£ 
general  adoption.  As  a  pavement  for  stables,  the  caouti 
chouc  preparation  is  said  to  be  unequalleil,  preventing 
the  lodging  of  stale  matters,  and  their  consequent 
noxious  exhalations;  requiring  little  litter,  and  preserv- 
ing the  knees  and  other  parts  of  the  borse  from  injuries 
which  are  apt  to  be  received  in  stone-paved  stables.  By 
a  little  precaution,  the  ammonia,  which  now  exhales  to 
the  injury  of  the  horses'  health,  may  be  collected  and 
sold  as  a  "maoure,  at  from  21.  to  3/.  per  horse  per  annum. 
The  stables  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woolwich  dockyard 
have  been  paved  with  this  material  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  are  allowed  to  be  superior  ia  point  of  cleanli- 
ness, freedom  from  smell,  and  liealthiness,  to  what  they 
were  previous  to  the  laying  down  of  the  elastic  pave- 
ment. It  has  also  beeu  laid  down  in  tlie  Admiralty 
courtyard,  and  the  carriage  entrance  court  to  Windsor 
Castle,  where  it  has  given  much  satisfaction.  "With 
respect  to  its  application  to  marine  purposes,'^  says  the 
Railwaij  Gazette,  "a  life-boat  is  now  being  constructed 
on  the  Company's  premises  (34  feet  length  of  keel,  and 
12  breadth  of  beam),  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
keel  and  some  iron  braces,  will  bo  entirely  formed  of 
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India-rubber  and  cork  planking.  Sbe  will  weign  but 
one  ton  aad  a  half,  au  ordinary  life-boat  weighing  three 
tons;  aod  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  naval  men  and  engi- 
neers who  have  seen  her,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  her  under  ordinary  ciroumstHnces,  and  that, 
when  driven  on  a  rock  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  she 
■will  rebound  like  a  ball,  without  fracture.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  use  the  caoutchouc  preparation  for  an  inner 
lining  between  the  guns  in  war-vessels,  to  prevent  ihe 
effects  of  splinters';  for  hammock-nettings  and  bulwarks, 
to  save  tlie  crew  from  canister,  grape,  Sec;  and  for  other 
useful  though  less  obvious  purposes."  Such  are  the 
numerous  purposes  to  which  human  ingenuity  can  apply 
a  single,  and  to  all  appearance  an  insignincant  substance 
—the  eiuded  sap  of  a  tree  ;  showiug  that  science  not 
only  supplies  our  more  obvious  wants,  but  creates  others, 
and  calls  into  use  hitherto  neglected  materials  to  supply 
them.  Nothing  in  nature  is  useless;  if  we  cannot  now 
see  its  value,  let  us  rest  assured  that  the  time  will  come 
for  its  profitable  application. — Chambers^ s  New  Edin- 
hurgh  Journal. 

Allotments, — Among  other  instances  of  great  success 
in  carrying  out  this  system,  may  be  named  the  village  of 
Pytchley,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  that  parish  are  56 
allotments,  and  their  crops  have  been  "  superb,"  to  use 
the  words  of  a  correspondent.  Oue  man  had  7^  bushels 
of  clean  Wheat  off  his  half  rood,  and  a  large  crop  of  Po- 
tatoes off  the  other  half  rood,  Jlauy  others  were  scarcely 
inferior.     Penjite  pueri ! 

The  Chocolate  Trte  and  its  Uses. — What  is  generally 
called  Cocoa  is  merely  the  berries  of  Tlieobroma  Cacao, 
pounded  and  drank  either  with  water  or  milk,  or  with 
both.  Ciiocolate  is  a  compound  drink,  and  is  manufac- 
tured chiefly  from  the  kernels  of  this  plant,  whose 
natural  habitat  would  seem  to  be  Guayaquil,  in  South 
America,  tiiough  it  flourishes  in  great  perfection  in  the 
"West  Indies.  It  grows  also  spontaneously  and  luxuri- 
antly on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena.  Mr.  Schomburgk, 
in  his  recent  expedition  into  the  interior  of  British 
Guiana,  found  the  country  abounding  in  Cocoa,  "  which 
the  ludiaus  were  most  anxious  to  secure,  as  the  pulpy 
arillus  surrounding  the  seed  has  an  agreeable  vinous 
taste.  Singular  to  say,  however,  they  appeared  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  the  seed,  which  possesses  the 
most  delightful  aroma.  ]Mr.  Schombu"gk  states,  they 
evinced  tiie  greatest  astonishment  when  they  belield  him 
and  iSIr.  Goodill  collecting  these  seeds  and  using  them 
as  Chocolate,  which  was  the  most  delicious  they  had  ever 
tasted."  The  height  of  the  Cocoa  shrub  is  generally 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  ;  the  leaf  is  between  four 
and  sis  inches  long,  and  its  breadth  three  or  four,  very 
smooth,  and  terminating  in  a  point  like  that  of  the 
Orange  tree,  but  differing  from  it  in  colour  ;  of  a  dull 
green,  without  gloas,  and  not  so  thicl^ly  set  upon  the 
branches.  Tne  blossom  is  first  white,  then  reddish,  and 
contains  the  rudiments  of  the  Icernels  or  berries.  When 
faMy  developed,  the  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel  is  a  pod, 
■which  gro.vs  not  only  from  the  branches,  but  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  and  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  shaped  like  a  Cacamher.  Its  colour  is  green 
when  growing,  like  that  of  the  leaf;  but  when  ripe, 
is  ,  yellow,  smooth,  clear,  and  thin.  When  arrived 
at  its  full  growth,  and  before  it  is  ripe,  it  is 
gathered  and  eaten  like  any  other  fruit,  the  taste 
being  subacid.  Chocolate,  so  called,  and  so  prized  both 
in  the  Spanish  Continent  and  in  the  West  ludies,  never 
reaches  Great  Britain  except  as  a  contraband  article, 
being,  like  nearly  all  colonial  manufactured  articlesj  pro- 
hibited by  the  Custom-house  laws.  What  is  generally 
drank  under  that  name  is  simply  the  Cocoa  boiled  in 
milk,  gruel,  or  even  water,  andis-as  much  like  the  Spanish 
or  West  India  Chocolate  as  vinegar  is  to  Burgundy.  It 
is,  without  any  exception,  of  alldomestic  drinks  the  most 
alimentary  ;  and  the  Spaniards  esteem  it  so  necessary  to 
the  health  and  support  of  the  body,  thut  it  is  considered 
the  severest  punishment  to  withhold  it,  even  from  crimi- 
nals ;  nay,  tu  be  unable  to  procure  Chocolate,  is  deemed 
the  great2st  misfortune  in  life!  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  tiie  quantity  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cartbageni  is  insuliicient  for  the 
demands  of  the  population,  and  is  so  highly  priced  that 
none  is  exporred  but  as  presents  !  The  signs  by  which 
good  ChocoNte  or  Cocoa  is  known  are  these  : — It  should 
dissolve  entirely  in  water,  and  be  without  sediment ;  it 
should  be  oily,  and  yet  melt  in  the  moutii ;  aad  if  genuine 
and  carefully  prepared,  should  deposit  no  grits  or  grounds. 
That  made  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some  f)artsof  Cuba 
18  dark  ;  but  that  manufactured  in  Jamaica  is  of  a  bright 
brick  colour,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  arnatto 
■which  ift  uhcd  in  the  pre[>flration,  and  which,  I  think, 
gives  it  a  richt;r  and  a  more  a:;reeuble  flavour.  In  an 
economical  pr)int  of  view.  Chocolate  i*  a  very  iioportant 
article  of  diet,  oa  it  may  be  literally  termed  meat  and 
drink;  ar:d  were  our  half-starved  artinanK,  over-wrought 
factory  children,  and  rickety  millinery  girls,  induced  to 
drink  it  imttC'id  of  the  innutritious  and  unwholesome 
beverdijc  called  Tea,  its  nutritive  qualities  would  ooon 
develop  lUr.wacUes  in  their  improved  looks  and  more 
robosi  constitution.  The  price,  too,  is  in  its  favour, 
Coco4  being  10-7,  per  pound  ;  while  the  cheapotit  bbick 
Tea,  such  an  even  the  Chinese  beggar  would  despise, 
drank  by  milliners,  nashernomcn,  and  the  poorer  class 
in  Ihe  M(;tropoliii,is4.?. alb.,or3H>  percent,  dearer,  while 
it  i«  dtcidiiiily  injurious  to  hcEilth.  The  heads  of  the  naval 
snd  military  medical  departments  in  ii^nglund  have  been 
10  imprRHMcd  with  the  wholeiomeneDsand  ttuperior  nutri- 
ment of  Coco^,  that  they  have  judiciously  directed  that  it 
•hall  be  serVed  out  t«?)cc  or  thrice  a  wct^k  to  regiriients 
of  the  line,  and  tfi  the  neamea  on  board  Ifer  Mtijenty'H 
•hipi,  £ud  this  ni«c  leguUtlon  hoe  evinced  its  salutary 


etlccts  in  the  improved  health  and  condition  of  tlie  men. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  most  satisfactorily  established  in 
Jamaica  among  the  troops  ;  and  a  remarkable fiict  corro- 
borating this  statement  is,  that  by  returns  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  it  is  shown  that  only  one  death  took  place  at 
Newcastle  Barracks,  in  that  island,  out  of  a  force  of  700 
men,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1842;  and  the 
same  may  be  asserted  of  other  regiments  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  the  seamen  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the 
coast.  But  the  excellent  qualities  of  Chocolate  were 
known  not  only  to  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  from 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Spaniards  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  its  properties  ;  but  European  nations  also 
acknowledged  its  virtues.  The  Portuguese,  French, 
Germans,  and  Dutch,  considered  it  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able article  of  diet,  and  Hoffman  looked  upon  it  botii  as  a 
food  and  a  medicine.  In  his  monograph,  entitled  "  Potus 
Chocolate/'  he  recommends  it  in  all  diseases  of  general 
weakness,  macies,  low  spirits,  and  in  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  what  since  his  time  have  been  termed 
nervous  diseases.  As  one  example  of  the  good  effects  of 
Cocoa,  he  adduces  the  case  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
was  cured  of  eremacausis,  or  a  general  wasting  away  of 
the  bjdy,  by  drinking  chocolate.  Liebig  and  other 
chemists  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  no  part 
of  an  organ  which  possesses  motion  and  life  is  destitute 
of  nitrogen  : — *'  All  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  have 
a  decided  shape,  which  form  parts  of  organs,  contain 
nitrogen;"  and  the  chief  ingredients  of  tlie  blood  contain 
17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  no  part  of  an  organ  less 
than  17  per  cent.  It  follows,  therefore  that  nitrogen  is 
tliat  principle  of  the  body  which,  being  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  pervading  all  tissues,  is  that  most  fre- 
quently wasted,  and  most  frequently  in  need  of  renewal. 
This  must  be  admitted.  It  follows,  then,  that  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  this  principle  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  a  given  bulk,  are  those  which  must  be  best 
calculated  to  renew  that  which  has  been  lost  or  wasted  by 
the  operations  of  the  body.  Now  caffeine  (the  principle 
of  Coffee),  and  theobromine  (the  principle  of  Theobroma 
Cacao),  are  the  most  highly  nitrogenised  products  in 
nature,  as  the  following  analysis  will  show  : — Caffeine 
according  to  Pfaff  and  Liebig  contains— 

Carbon  .         .         .  -iQ^"?  I      Nitrogen       .         .         .  23'r3 

Hydrogen     ,         .         .     5-:i3  |      Oxj'gen  .         .         .  10-12 

Theobromine,  according  to  Woskreseusky,  contains — ■ 
Carbon  .         .         .  -17.21  1      Nitrogen       .         ,         .  35'33 

Ilydroiren  .  .  .  4.0.^  |  Oxyt^eu  .  .  .  12S1) 
— Dr.  Binns,  i?i  Symmonds*  Colonial  May.  {abridged). 
Upon  the  Degeneration  of  Brussels  Sprouts. —  The 
degeneration  of  ttiis  plant  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
remains  unchanged  in  the  soil  of  Brussels,  and  also  in 
the  environs  of  Louvain,  but  at  Malines,  which  is  at 
equal  distances  from  these  two  towns,  and  wliere  every 
possible  care  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  yet, 
after  the  first  generation,  it  loses  its  peculiar  character. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  particular  soil,  or 
special  precautions,  are  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  for 
these  sprouts  grow  in  Brussels  and  its  environs,  in  all 
kinds  of  soils  and  situations.  According  to  M.  Van 
Mons,  its  degeneration  had  been  very  sudden  at  Malines. 
"The  plants  which  1  sent  there,"  says  he,  *' and  which 
were  produced  from  true  seed,  made  slioots  exactly 
like  those  wliich  are  seen  at  Brussels;  but  the  seed 
which  was  obtained  from  it  produced  plants  which 
mide  shoots,  not  in  little  compact  heads,  but  open, 
with  long  drooping  leaves  ;  so  that  after  the  third  genera- 
tion, it  entirely  lost  its  primitive  character.  The  same 
phenomena  of  degeneracy  have  also  been  observed  in 
Germany,  where,  at  different  times,  they  have  tried  to 
cultivate  Brussels  sprouts.  At  my  request," continues  M. 
Van  Mons,  "  they  sent  me  some  seed,  gathered  from  the 
degenerated  plants.  I  sowed  it  by  itself,  and  as  the  plants 
grew,  I  observed  that  they  showed  the  same  character 
of  degeneracy  that  they  did  at  Malines.  I  allowed  them 
to  seed,  which  I  carefully  gathered.  The  second  tioie  of 
sowing  they  came  nearer  their  original  character,  but  the 
heads  were  slill  not  very  compact,  aod  did  ijot  shoot  a 
second  time,  as  the  true  sort  does.  At  the  third  genera- 
tion, the  plants  had  regained  alt  the  merits  of  their  origi- 
nal character."  These  experiments,  and  their  results, 
certainly  deRerve  our  attention  ;  but  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  influence  of  the  i)olIen  extends  to  such  great 
distances,  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  si)rout  might 
be  attributed  to  fertilisation  by  the  pollen  of  sprouts 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides,  it  is'  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  degeneracy  of  a  plant,  if  external  influences  be- 
come unfavourable  to  it ;  but  that  a  plant  once  degener- 
ated may  regain  its  original  characters  by  mere  local  in- 
fluences, would  require  inore  than  one  experiment  to 
prove. — Journal dJIorlicultuTP,  de  Bruxclles. 

On  the  Advantdfje  of  Ike  Use  of  Carbonate  of  Soda 
in  the  Prepnraiion  of  Coffee  (by  Professor  PleischI). — 
Itisafactwell  known  in  Prague,  that  the  water  of  the  wells 
in  that  town  is  better  adapted  for  une  in  making  coffee 
than  the  river  water;  comi)arative  analyses  of  the  water 
indicate  that  this  depends  on  the  carbonate  of  soda  con- 
tained in  the  former,  PleischI  found  this  opinion  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact,  thut  a  small  quantity  of  the  ealt 
added  to  Coffee  imjiroves  its  flavour,  and  advises  conse- 
quently the  addition  of  -l.'J  gruins  of  the  pure  carbonate 
to  each  pound  of  ro'jstcd  Coffee,  as  nn  impiovement  to 
the  flavour  and  also  to  I  he  theropcvitic  effect  of  tliis  beve- 
rog**,  as  it  ncutraliKCH  the  acid  contained  in  the  infusion, 
— Pharmaceutical  JouTnal. 

New  Zealand  Coal. — Some  interesting  specimens  of 
coal  have  been  recently  brought  over  from  Now  Zealand. 
The  coal  traverKcs,  iti  scamn,  the  HCHj;irt  rocUs  of  the 
island,  and  the  «pecimenH  tliut  have  como  to  bund  are 
nodules  of  a  moderate  hIkc,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
baryta,  coal,  and  sulphurct  of  iron.     The  cual  itaelf  ia  ex- 


cet^dingly  black,  clean,  and  glistening,  is  easily  frangible 
and  appears  to  be  little,  if  anywise,  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  best  AVallsend  or  Lambton  Main  saniples  in  the 
London  market,  and  far  superior  to  the  Burdwan  coal  of 
India,  The  proportion  of  coal  to  baryta  and  i-ulphuret 
of  iron,  in  the  above  samples,  is  as  13  to  20. — Daily 
Papers. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  CTisuinff  Wenk. 


I— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATOIIIES,  &C. 
Wherk  practicable,  plaut-houscs  oueht  to  be  covered  with, 
mats  or  sooie  other  covering-  in  severe  weather,  jjaiticularly 
the  srove.  The  steady  hiijh  temperature  maintained  in  Cucum- 
ber-pits could  not  be  eftVcted  vjithfut  thick  coverings;  slight 
skeleton  frames  made  to  fi:  the  glass  sashes,  aud  covered  witli 
some  waterpr(]of  material,  are  most  convenicrif,  aod  in  the 
long  run  the  cheapest.  Where  mats  arc  med  they  should  be 
sewn  together,  for  the  convenience  of  beintr  rolled  off  and 
on  easily.  All  stove  plants,  except  a  fewOrchidaci  a;  and  some 
bulbs,  &c.,  siiould  no'.v  and  for  the  next  six  vreeks  be  quite  at 
rc«.t,  and  in  that  state  5.'i°  is  high  enough  for  them  in  cold  wea- 
ther. No  moie  water  should  be  given  at  the  roots  than  what 
will  keep  their  leaves  from  flagging,  but  tiie  atiJiosphere  ought 
to  lie  kept  more  or  less  moist.  A  high  dry  atmosphere  is 
imicli  more  prejudicial  to  stnvc  plants  tiian  any  cold  they  can 
suffer  in  a  temperature  above  45'^. 

CoTficrMutorif . — About  45°  is  the  best  tempGratnrc  for  this 
house  in  cold  weather;  not  but  that  the  generality  of  half- 
hardy  plants  will  outlive  the  winter  if  the  frost  is  krpt  from 
them,  but  J0°  is  high  enough  for  a  conservatory  not  atta'ched  to 
sittingTo  jms,  and  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  lai'ge 
s.ieciraeos  without  plants  in  blossom.  A  few  good  stove  plants 
and  a  forcing,  pit  are  essentials  to  a  goad  conservatory  in 
winter.  See  that  the  fire-place,  flues,  and  pipes  act  properly, 
as  we  ofteo  hear  of  accidents  arising  from  such  sources. 
Where  tlie  heating  apparatus  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
required  temperature,  accidents  are  more  likely  to  follow. 
Sometimes  plants  arc  injured  at  this  time  by  being  placed  over 
where  the  pipes  pass  under  the  pavement,  &c. ;  in  such  cases 
an  empty  pot  placed  under  them  ^vould  lessen  the  risk  of  the 
roots  being  dried  too  much.  Another  source  of  grea":  injury  to 
plants  in  the  borders  is  tlieir  roots  getting  in  contact  with  the 
walls  which  divide  the  beds  from  the  liot-water  pipes  where 
they  are  so  arranged.  Keeping  these  partswtll  moistened  pre- 
vents part  of  the  injury,  but  in  cases  of  this  sort  ihe  beds  or 
borders  onght  to  be  protected  by  a  few  inches  of  some  non- 
conducting material,  as  dry  sawdust  or  pounded  charcoal, 
cased  with  a  brick-on-edge  wall  between  it  and  the-  soil.  This 
arrangement  ought  never  to  be  omitted  where  tlie  pipes  run 
under  the  paths,  &c.— X*.  B. 

IL— FLOWER-GAKDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Oiit-duor  Depnrhncnt. 
This  has  been  aveiy  lavourable  season  for  the  bloomiDg:  of 
out-door  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
bofore'seen  tiiem  in  such  fine  conditino,  or  to  so  much  advan- 
tage. For  the  autumn  decoration  nf  the  flower-gardens,  espe- 
cially in  country  places,  they  are  certainly  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  be>tO'JJed  upon  them  ;  and  for 
tlip.t  reason  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, who  favoured  me  with  specimens  of  their  newest  flowers, 
made  an  arrangement  (represented  by  the  figures  below),  in 
wliich  some  of  the  ftnesc  kinds  in  cultivation  are  grouped  ac 
cording  to  their  complementary,  or  rather  contrasting  colours. 
The  figure.i  may  be  considered  either  to  represent  separate 
groups,  or  single  plant%  in  a  large  bed.  Whichever  arrange- 
ment is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  not  ex- 
ceed 13  inches  in  height,  and  for  that  reason  they  ought  to  be 
layered  in  July  in  the  rcserve-garden,  and  be  removed  to  their 
floweriug  quarters  in  October  ;^ 
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37 

1  Isolier 

2  Golden   Lotus, 
';^;.flowercd 

3  Imogene 

4  Casimir  Perrier 

5  Gouvion  St.  Cyr 

6  Horatio 

7  Madame    Pompa. 
dour 

8  Defiance 

9  Surprise 

10  Grand  Napoleon 

11  Lucidum 

12  Incomparable 

13  Celestial 

14  Sappho 

15  Bijou 


3S       39       40       41        42       43       44 


45 


32  Marie 

33  Conipactum 

34  Comted'Eu 
iS  Elegans 

36  Dae    de  Comeg- 
liano 

37  Phidias 

38  Defiance 

39  De  Crefiui 
to  Annie  Jane 

41  Quueu     of 
lows 

42  Lcontine 
13  Arago 
i4  Formosum 


Yel- 


16  Aristides 

17  Vesta 
IS  Julius  C?es:iT 
19  Park's  Small  Yel-  ; 

low- 
so  General  Laborde 

21  Horatio 

22  Contiuctor 

23  Louis-Philippe 

24  Marshal  Soulc 

25  Carapestroni 

26  Empress 

27  David 

28  Julius  Csesar 
■29  Minerva 

30  Queen  of  Gipsies   [;5  Flechier 

31  Phidias 
The  preceding  airarifement  would,  I  am  certain,  produce  a 

fine  tffeot  in  the  autumn,  and  would  amply  corapt-nsate  the 
culturist  for  any  care  lie  might  bestow  upon  the  preparation  of 
theplanls.— TK.  P..4. 

in.— FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 
Should  the  weather  continue  frosty  little  can  be  done  amongst 
Florists'  Flowers;  still  there  is  always  full  employment  even  in 
unpropitious  weather  like  the  pre-^ent.  We  last  week  stated 
that  Carnation  compost  or  turf,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be 
frequently  turned  ;  when  the  outside  of  the  heap  is  frozen  it 
may  be  removed,  so  that  another  layer  of  soil  may  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  frost;  should  the  hard  weatlier  continue, 
this  in  like  manner  ni'iy  be  removed,  anil  each  successive  crust 
tfken  away  till  the  whole  heap  has  been  frozen.  This  has  tt 
highly  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil,  and  is  the  means  ol  destroy- 
ing the  Ciigs  and  larvcc  of  many  injurious  insects.  Leaden  Car- 
nation pegs  may  now  be  straightened,  cleansed  by  washing, 
and  pnt  by  till  the  next  layering  season  ;  fresh  ones  may  also 
In:  cost.  Carnation  slicks  should  be  repainted,  and,  in  fact,  all 
auxiliaries  must  be  attemicd  to.  As  for  layers  in  pots,  the  less 
tJicy  arc  meddled  with  during  severe  frost  the  better;  where 
they  have  been  potted  off  early,  and  are  well  eaTaiilislied,  they 
will  endure  severe  cold  without  injury,  arid  may  have  all  thoaiU 
possible;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  only  been  put  In 
during  November,  the  frames  must  he  kopt  rather  close,  only 
giving  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  v^wfV'^'r/'.— When 
he,ilfi,y  will  bear  frost  with  imjiunlty.  The  franu-lights  may 
be  tilted  during  the  middle  of  Ihe  day.  Wo  Invt- known  tho 
noil  in  Auricula  pots  to  be  frozen  a«  hardas  mnrhk- wttiioutany 
apparent  itijiirious  cfrcet  on  tlio  planls.  Jiannnriihisi'.i  —  May 
ocCttNionally  be  looked  over,  taking  care  to  keui»  th.in  in  a  mo- 
derately dry  jdaec ;  If  not  jjreviously  done,  the  runts  msiy  ha 
ek-nncd  nud  made  ready  for  planting.  The  hudH  will  bo  beno- 
llted  hy  being  turned  during  the  irosiy  weather,  but  i»b  Ranun- 
cuhihus  d(i  better  on  beds  of  a  cloHO  texture,  It  will  ho  iis  well 
not  to  remove  the  Bill  u'ter  the  end  of  the  nionlli  j  merely 
throw  it  up  In  ridgcn  of  nhnut  3  or  4  inches,  it  will  thus  bo 
ctpoHcd  to  Uu)  QCiion  of  the  wriitlier,  and  may  remain  so  ill 
planting  time,  when  all  ilmt  need  he  doho  will  bo  to  rnke  thff 
beds  level,  prcvM)UB  to  putthi(;  the  roots  hi  the  ground.  Ptinnieg. 
— Aro  kejjt  by  many  in  pot«  during  winter;  when  well  csta- 
blihlicd  they  will  boar  a.  great  degree  of  frost,  it  wnulil  bu  nd- 
vHiiliic,  however,  whorotlieeollcction  jh  of  irnportaiico,  to  hoox)/ 
the  bedH,  over  wliich  mats  may  bo  thtvWLi,~J>F.  iV, 
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IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &C. 
Fineries.— Bnime  the  conllnuance  of  severe  frost,  the  tem. 
pcrature  of  the  fruitiiig.pit  need  not  exceetl  60°  by  night.  The 
other  Pines  may  also  he  kept  a  few  degrees  lower  than  in  mild 
weather  without  injury,  if  not  with  benefit.  The  Bros  necessary 
to  maintain  a  high  temtjcrature  during  s-^vere  frost,  are  always 
more  orle.s  injnrinns  to  the  plants,  as  a  corresponding  degree 
of  moisture  cannot  be  bciieficialiy  maintained.  Exnmine  tre. 
quently  the  plants  near  the  pipes  or  flues,  and  supply  water  to 
any  that  may  require  ir. 

Vineries.— The  best  time  to  start  Vines  for  an  early  crop  lias 
often  been  discussed,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
liave  ripe  Grapes  in  March,  bv  beginning  to  force  in  September 
orOctcoer.  Tins,  however,  is  not  often  done,  November  hein" 
the  time  when  most  eardeners  begin  to  force  their  first  house" 
From  my  own  e.5pBri.Mice,  I  am  led  to  believe  there  is  no  difii- 
culty  in  getting  Grapes  early  in  March,  even  from  Vines  having 
their  roots  outside  the  house ;  and  I  will  shortly  give  my 
reasons  for  so  thinking,  and  my  mode  of  praetice.  Vines  to  he 
started  between  this  time  and  Christmas  should  now  have  their 
loots  covered  with  leaves  and  stable  lilter,  so  as  to  create  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  border,  in  order  to  put  the  roots  in  advance 
of  the  branc'ics.  Continue  to  keep  the  night  temperature  of 
the  vinery  started  in  November  at  50»,  if  the  buds  have  not 
hegan  to  swell  generally,  and  sprinkle  frequently  the  Vines  and 
the  floor  of  the  house.  Vines  now  breaking  keep  between  50° 
and  51°  by  night,  and  6D°  by  day, 

Prae/i-/ioKss.— Continue  to  keep  the  night  temperature  at  50°, 
with  a  day  temperature  of  ,',5°,  allowing  a  rise  of  10° or  15°  with 
sun-heat.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  let  asmall 
portion  of  air  be  left  on  during  the  whole  day,  making  up  the 
deficiency  of  temperature  by  fire-heat,  if  necessary.  This  is 
requisite  to  give  strength  to  the  blossoms.  Sprinkle  the  trees 
frequently,  until  they  are  in  bloom,  after  which  only  sprinkle 
the  floor  and  paths  until  the  fruit  is  set. 

C/ierri/fi(iuse.~Tins  house  may  now  be  shut  up,  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  45°  with  ftre-hcat.  Cherry-trees  arc  easily 
e.xcited ;  great  caution  should  therefore  be  used  not  to  keep 
them  too  warm.  Giving  air  is  not  necessary,  except  during 
sunshine,  until  the  buds  begin  to  expand,  -when  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  favourable  opportunities.  Plunge  trees  in  pots  in 
slightly- fermenting  material.— G.  F. 

V.-H.IKDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
The  latter  end  of  last  week,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  would  witness  abundanceof  protecting  operations.  For- 
tunate were  those  who  had  everything  in  readiness  for  the  work, 
for,  though  we  had  a  warning  of  keen  north-easterly  winds  for 
sometime,  yet  12  or  16  degrees  of  frost  has  of  late  been  so  un- 
common in  the  beginning  of  December,  that  many  of  us  are 
too  apt  to  procrastinate,   and   say  "It  is  time  enough  yet. 
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All  the  more  tender  ycgetables,  such   as  Cauliflower,  Lettuce 
&e.,  previously  secured,  will  now  he  found  of  great  service 
during  the  winter.    The  possession  of  rooms,  or  sheds,  with 
thick  walls,  and  lathed  and  plastered  so  as  to  be  cool  in  «um- 
mer,  and  warm  in  winter,  or  access  to  cellars,  or  underground 
roomi,  win  be  of  great  advantage,  as  then  a  supply  may  he 
maintained  with    comparatively    jitile  trouble,  during  either 
severe  weather  in  winter,  or  for  a  month  or  two  of  dry  scorch 
ing  weather  in  summer.    The  north  »ide  of  a  wall,  with  mate- 
mi  to  keep    out  the  wet,  and  leaves  or  straw,  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  may  also   be  used  with  advantage.    The  p.-.ssa"es 
of  an  old-fashioned  ice-house,  to  which  access  is  requisite  se 
Teral  days  in  the  week,  may  also  be  used  as   a  substitute  for 
cellars,  &c.     I  tasted  some  Caulillowcrs   the    other  day   crisp 
and  flne-fl.voured,  that  had  been  so  kept  formorethan  Iw-o 
months.    5fore-/i'uKe.-Secure  potatoes  from  frost;    examine 
Onions  removing  every  one  that  has  the  smallest  speck  ;  keep 
a  supply  of   Turnips,   Celery,  Jerusalem    Artichokes,   Horte- 
radish.  Sic,   m  case  the  frost  should  be  apt  to  continue.  Fruit 
room.- Keep  the  temperature  as  regular  as  possible,  ranging 
from  35    tij45°i  If  allowedto  rise  higher,  thefruitwillripen  too 
fast  i  and  if  the  fruit  is  frosted,  the  flavour  will  be  apt  to  be  in- 
jured, besides  being  liable  to  rot,  if  it  should  betnawed  sud- 
denly.   When  It  IS  desirable  to  render  any  sort  fit  for  table  it 
may  easily  be  done  by  exposing  it  to  a  higher  temperature,  and 
thus  accelerating  the  saccharine  fermentation.      Forwrn-iine  — 
Keep  up  a  supply  of  herbs,  such  as  Tarragon,   Mint,   Sc!  by 
placing  roots  either  in  pots  or  in  Asparagus-frames  at  work. 
Ihesame  thing  may  be  done  with  Parsley,  Chervil,  &c.   if  you 
are  likely  to  be  short.    Fill  pots  or  boxes  with   Rhubarb,   Sea- 
kale,  Chicory,  &c.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Mushroom-house,  orin 
any  corner  where  you  can  have  beat  and   darkness   at  csm-J 
mand.    Those  who  have  commenced  Cucumbers,  or  have  some 
m  a  bearing  state,  will  find  considerable  attention  necessarf; 
Where  there  is  nothing  but  fermenting  material  to  depend  bn.- 

JJoa(.ne.— Wheel  dung  upon  vacant  ground;  remove  old  de- 
JF,""!,  m'?'"'^;  """  ""''''  ^°°''  "='h  loam  to  form  new  ones. 
Mulch  all  fresh-planted  fruit-trees;  protect  the  tops  of  those 
the  wood  of  which  is  not  |,roperly  ripened,  with  Fir-branches, 
iiern,  &C.  Clean  old  shreds  not  too  much  wasted  for  use,  by 
boiling  them,  and  cut  plenty  of  fresh  ones.  Deprive  nails  that 
Save  been  used,  of  the  adhesive  mortar,  &-c.,  by  heating  them 
red  hot  in  an  iron  vessel;  and  to  prevent  them  from  rusting 
imilDBrse  them  in  oil  before  they  cool.  Anoint  all  trees  and 
bushes  that  are  pruned  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cow- 
aiing,  clay,  soot,  and  lime,  made  to  the  consistence  of  paint 
with  strong  soapsuds,  urine,  or  the  rich  drainings  of  the  dunc- 
hUI;  and  If  you  prune  at  all  in  such  weather;  let  the  wounds  be 
immediately  daubed  up  with  a  thick  composition  of  the  same, 
"—it.  b, 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

OM  Woods.— Ks  the  weather  has  set  in  frosty,  continue  to  fell 
trees,  and  clear  them  away.  Cut  hedges,  and  forward  any  other 
work  which  can  be  done  in  frosty  weather. 

Co;ipire.-The  cutting  of  poles  and  other  produce  might  be 
forwarded  where  there  is  much  to  do  in  that  way  ;  but  Febru- 
aiy,  March,  and  April  is  the  best  season  for  such  work. 

Young  Planlalwns.— Where  there  is  much  thinning  to  be 
done.such  weather  as  we  now  have  is  excellent  for  cutting  out 
Larches,  &e.;  but  such  plants  as  are  required  to  spring  up 
again,  for  underwood,  to  be  headed  off,  should  be  left  till  the 
spring  months, 
^aerfj-e-rou's.— Plashing  and  cutting  these  may  be  proceeded 

Nursmj  JTor/r.-Little  can  be  done  now  in  this  department 
while  the  frost  lasts.  Secure  the  plants  from  hares  and  rab- 
bits, If  previously  omitted  ;  and  shelter  tender  plants  from  the 
seventy  of  the  weather.—  IF.  J!. 

VII.-COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Pelargoniumi  that  were  cut  down,  disrooted,  and  repotted 
m  fresh  soil  early  in  autumn,  should  now,  it  they  have  been 
well  treated,  be  handsome  plants,  and  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  frost.  In  weather  like  the  present,  these  as  well 
as  other  plants,  should  be  drawn  back  Irom  the  window  or  set 
down  on  the  floor  ot  the  room.  Water  very  sparingly  while  the 
frost  contin  ues,  and  even  in  mild  weather  no  more  water  ought  to 
be  given  to  plants  in  windows  In  winter  than  j  ust  enough  to  keep 
all  the  soil  in  the  pots  sufficiently  moist  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  a  healthy  state.  Cauliflower-plants,  if  any,  growing  under  a 
south  wall,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  Spruce  Fir-  branches 
or  some  other  material  being  laid  over  them,  partly  with  a 
view  to  keep  off  the  severe  trust,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  plants  from  being  suddenly  thawed  by  sun  beat 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  no  plant  that  is  at  all  tender  wUl 
stand  being  subjected  alternately  to  hard  frost  at  night  and  a 
moderately  high  temperatirre  during  the  day,  which  is  generally 
the  case  with  plants  that  are  unprotected  in  such  a  situation. 
Now  that  the  ground  is  hard  frozen,  and  nothing  for  the  cot- 
tager to  do  m  the  way  of  digging,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  send  an  account  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Qfflceofthe  greatest  depth  to  which  the  frost  has  penetrated 
the  soil,  when  the  frost  breaks  up.— J.  McH, 
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N'oticex  to  Correspondents. 
The    Reprint  of  Mr.   PAXT0N'.3    COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.     An  index  hns  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.     Parties  wishini;  to  bave  copies  for 
diatribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5j. 
Applks.— (?.— The  Waltham  Abbey  Seedi;n?r  is  a  eoodkitchen 
Apple,  requiring  very  little  su},'ar.     Yon  will  probably  find  it, 
wben  coohed,  much  superior  to  the  very  sweet  Apples  you 
mentinn,|| 
AspirALTK.— G.  n.— This  substance  has  not  been  used  in  the 
gTHrdeos  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  roofs  of  bnildin^s. 
It  has  only  been  employed  for  small  boxes  to  guard  plants  in 
the  open  air  from  cold,  and  to  cover  borders  for  experimental 
purposes;  for  this  it  answers  very  well.  AVe  are  unacquainted 
wrth  the  other.    Your  commission  shall  be  attended  to, 
EoOKs.— .4.  5.— "  Glendinning  on   the  Pine-apple,"  and  "  Ha- 
milton on  the  Pine-apple."    Both  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
ell  gardeners. 
CAMKLi.iAs.—.^mrt;ra?-,— Certainly  Camellias  will  grow  ag-ainst 
a  brick  wall  xvith  an  east  aspect,  in  a  border  of  tre^h  sandy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  an.i  peat,  3  feet  broad  and  1  foot  deep,  with 
9  inches  of  broken  bricks  and  gravel  below,  upon  a  dry  bot- 
tom, if  you  cover  them  during  winter  with  sashes  and  mats 
when  necessarv,  although  you  are  in  a  rather  cool  and  moist 
climate.     Plant  them  6  feet  apartj   if  they  like  the  soil,  they 
will  soon  meet.     It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  enrich  your 
soil  with  a  good  dressinj:  <if  manure.     Experiments  show'thwi; 
guano  and  urine  furnish  a  most  efficient   liquid    manure  for 
these  plants.      Keep  their  stems  pretty  clo-e  to  the  wall,  but 
suffer  the  branches  to  grow  bushy.      The  mat  covering  will 
not  be   important,  unless  the  weather  is   very  severe,  and 
not  eventhen,  if  your  sashes  are  tight,    and  the  border  tho- 
roughly drained.      As  to  Mangoes,  they  most  certainly  will 
not  bear  the  treatment  of  the  Peach,  It  is  folly  to  think  of  it. 
Carnathins.— C?.— The  "black  spot"  on  the  leaves  of  Carna-  , 
tions  IS  infectious,  propajjating  itself  in  the  same  manner  as 
ruai  in  corn,  or  mildew  on  plants.     If  you  will  submit  them 
to  a  powerful  microscope   you  will  find  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  innumerable  sm-iU/imgi.    We  should  imagine  that 
the  spots  on  the   leaves  of  Polyanthuses  (though  we  have 
never  submitted  them  to  the  same  test)  are  of  a  similar 
nature.— TT', 
CELEny.—.4«  7rt(7(ttVer  solicits  information  from  some  of   the 
successful  competitors   at   the  Uxbridge  Show  as  to  their 
manner  of  managing  to  obtain  such  fine  heads. 
CovBRiNG  FOR  Fra M E3.— J,  G.  iJcnrfing".— The  foUowi fig  IS  the 
,;  mode  of  preparing  the  composition  described  by  "  Devoni- 
ensis,"at  pp.  301,  1S43  ;  and  392,  1844,  viz.,  "  Three  pints  of 
old  pale  linseed  oil.   \  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  4  ounces 
of  white  resin.    The  sugar  of  lead  must  be   ground  with  a 

iBmall  quantity  of  the  oil  and  added  to  the  remainder,  incor- 
porated with  the  resin  by  means  of  gentle  heat.  The  compo- 
sition is  to  be  laid  on  by  a  brush,  after  the  calico  is  nailed  to 
the  frames.  One  coat  annuolly  is  sufficient.  It  dries  in  a 
i  short  time  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  excludes  an  little 
\  light  and  heat  as  anything  except  glass,  and  does  not  become 
(  mildewed," 
French  Beans,— ^n  Old  Subscri/jcr.— The  Early  Dwarf  Dutch 

Haricot  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  forcing.;) 
Game,— J.  Jl/.—We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  your  plantations  are 
destroyed  by  hares  and  rabbits  ;  and  we  are  still  more  sorry 
to  be  unable  to  help  you  to  a  remedy.  Shoot,  snare,  trap, 
and  poison,  we  should  say,  if  you  dare  ;  but  as  we  presume 
you  have  no  taste  for  transportation,  we  do  not  advise  you  to 
practise  snch  devices.  The  truth  is,  that  until  the  Game- 
laws  are  wholly  repealed,  poor  people  must  submit  to  have 
their  property  destroyed  for  the  gratification  of  the  rich. 
Gold  Fisn.— TT.  £;//ij,-The  trout  isa  fish  of  prey,  and  conse- 
quently would  devour  smalt  Gold-fish.  The  best  time  to  put 
Gold-fish  (that  have  been  kept  in  a  glass  globe  in  the  house) 
into  a  pond  will  be  the  spring,  say  the  end  of  April,  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  not  in  the  autumn.  The  Strawberries  can 
be  had  of  all  nurserymen. 
Heatus.— IT.  T.  0.— The  following  varieties,  if  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  will  flower  between  the  months  of  November  and 
May,  viz..  Verticillata,  Mammosa,  M.  pallida,  Hyemalis, 
Willmoreana,  Wescotii,  Grandinosa,  Arbuscula,  Umbellata, 
Lamberti,  L.  rosea,  Vernix  coccinea,  Acuminata,  Persoluta 
rubra,  P.  alba,  Pyramidalis,  transparens,  and  Regerminans. 
In  the  case  of  the  plants  exhibiting  a  disposition  to  bloom 
early  in  summer,  the  strongest  of  the  shoots  should  be 
stopped,  which  will  make  the  plants  flower  more  profusely 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Heaths  are  not  fond  of  manure.  The 
sizes  of  flower.pots  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  a 
No.  12  near  London  measures  lij  inches  in  diameter  at  top, 
and  10  inches  in  deoth.J 
Hbatinc— C.  iV.— We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that 
your  house  would  be  too  damp.  If  it  is  so,  you  may  diminish 
th3  porosity  of  your  tiles  by  a  coat  of  Roman  cement.     That 

would  be  the  cheapest  plan,  and  effectual, A,    B.    X  says 

that  in  "  Loudon's  Encyclopaadia  of  Gardening,"  p-  590,  is  a 
paragraph  respecting  the  cementing  of  brick  flues  with  "lime 
putty."  He  inquires  what  is  meant  by  "lime  putty,"  and 
how  to  make  it. 
Hothouses.—^.  £.— Two  feet  is  not  too  much  for  the  width  of 
your  shelves,  but  that  is  a  point  of  little  consequence,  and 
usually  depends  upon  the  fancy  or  objects  of  the  person  who 
constructs  a  greenhouse.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  not  to 
construct  such  shelves  of  wooden  rails.  By  all  means  use,  if 
you  can,  stone  or  slate  shelves.  The  pipes  may  be  midway 
between  the  floor  and  the  shelves,  but  that  is  not  of  much 
moment  ;  the  lower  you  keepthcm,  the  better.  Hollow  walls 
have  the  advantnge  over  solid  walls  of  being  rather  cheaper, 
and  much  drier  and  warmer.  Nine  inches  are  enough  for  the 
side  shelves.  Determine  the  size  of  the  panes  of  glass  by  the 
size  of  your  pocket. 


'iN'SEcrs.— 7,  .4.  ;i/.— The  leaves  of  your  plants  have  probably 
been  punctured  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Thrips  or  some 
other  insect,  but  the  species  cannot  be  determined,  as  there 
are  no  specimens  to  be  found  ujiou  them.iZ. 
Ivv.— /V()7o-/naio.s,— This  plant  does  not  derive  much  nourish- 
roent  Irom  the  roots  by  which  it  is  attached  to  walls  ;  by  no 
means  enough  to  render  the  branches  independent  of  the 
roots  111  the  earth.  If  you  want  to  cut  a  wiodow  through  a 
mass  of  It.  you  must  do  so  hv  carefully  putting  it  aside— not 
by  cutting  throuKl!  the  main  branches, 
Lkschen'aultias.— J.  W.  iJ.-Ynur  treatment  has  been  jn- 
dicious.  These  plants  do  not  require  stove  temperature,  nor 
do  they  like  ir.  Full  details  of  their  manHgement  woufd 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford  them  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  next  Volnme.' commences 
we  sball  give  fu'l  practical  directions  fur  the  management 
of  all  such  things. 
Manures.— //oz/;;s;oH'.— Certainly,  if  you  have  no  tank  to  hold 
the  ctiamber-ley,  pour  it  upon  your  beds  ;  that  ia  better  than 
letting  it  run  to  v/aste.  But  it  is  a  bad  way  of  applying  it. 
Cannot  you  get  an  old  wine  hogshead  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  when  it  smells  throw  in  some  sulphate  of  iron? 
You  may  depend  upon  it  this  sort  of  manure,  well  managed, 
is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all. 
Mistletoe.— ii.  W.  T.— The  Mistletoe  is  found  in  this  country 
upon  the  Lime,  Maple,  Apple,  Oak,  Willow,  and  Poplar.  In 
Germany  it  grows  in  great  quantities  upon  the  common  Pine. 
It  may  be  increased  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  is  to  grow,  and  inserting  a  berry  or  two; 
then  tying  a  little  damp  Moss  over  the  part.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  in  April  or  May;  the  berries  like  to  ba 
kept  rather  moist  until  thev  begin  to  grriw.  t 
Names  or  Fruits.— T,  H.  T.—  ],  BenrrC-  Diel  ;  2,  Crassanej 
3,  Glout  Morceau  ;  4,  Chaumontel  ;  5,  Passe  Colmar ;  6, 
Beurr^  Diei;  7,  Marie  Louisej  8,  Brown  Beurre ;  9,  Chaptaf; 
II,  Easter  Ecurre;  12.  Bishop's  Thumb;  13,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin.j| Mickle.—'i^os.   1   to  6  inclusive,    correct: ;  7,  Scarlet 

Nonpareil:     10,    London    Pippin;     11,    Royal    Russet;    12, 

Northern  Greening.  || A  Subscriber.—Yoar  Pear  is  not  the 

Van  Mons  L6on  le  Clerc  ]| 
Names  ov  Plants.— 1>.  M.,  Cor/f.— Masillaria  pJcta,— 3/.  R.  L 

Acacia   lophantha, Alpha.— \.   Viola  lutea;    2.   Anemone 

rannncnioides;  3.  Chamaeledon  procumbens  ;  4.  Campanula; 
5.  Trifolinm  elegans  ;  7,  Smilacina  hifolia  ;  8.  Erigeron  acris  j 
g,   Myosotis  arvensis;    10.  Trifolium  incarnatuii?.§— i?,— 
Apparently  Oncidinm  Suttoni. 
Pines.— iZe/ornicr.-Yourquestions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
nearest  bookseller.     Such  inquiries  as  you  have  made  cannot 
be  answered  without  subjectingthe  answer  to  adveztrsement 
duty. 
Root-pruning.— /In   Old   Subscriber.— U  the    roots   of  young 
trees  cnn  be  properly  sprei\d  out  it  is  not  necessiiry  to  prune 
them,  in  planting,  if  they  are  sound  ;  and  all  that  is  unsound 
should  of  course  he  cut  clean  off.H 
Roses,— 5.  Wamford.—lihG  following  are  handsome,  and  are 
suitable  for  being  planted  out  singly  on  a  lawn,  viz.  :— La- 
maique,    Madame    Desprrz,    Erennu=,    Felicite    Perp&tucUe, 
Blairii,  Billiard,  Amadis,  and  De  Lisle. t 
Stables  — Eqites.  —  Vfe  will  give  you  an  answernext  week.    It 
is  certainly  desirable  that  a  loft  or    chamber  of  some  kind 
should  be  constructed  over  a  stable. 
Strawbkrrtes.— yo/i?[.— Some  kindsof  Strawberries  originally 
obtained  from   Nonh    America,   and   varieties  subsequently 
raised  from  ttiem,  are  so  hardy  that  our  most  severe  winters 
do  not  materially  injure  them.     But  the  Chili  Strawberry  is 
rather  tender,  a  characteristic  which  the  numerous  cross-bred 
varieties  from  it  more  or  less  inherit,    iMyatt's  Britiiih  Queen; 
and  some  other  new  kinds,  tliou(,'h  not  perhaps  directly  cross- 
bred, yet  appear  to  have  something  of  the  Cliili  in  their  con- 
stitution, and  tlierefore  you  will  do  well  in  covering'  those 
you  planted  in  August  with  litter,  or  leaves,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  both. II 
Timber.  — C/iViffco.— The  plan  of  barking  trees  while  standing, 
and  leaving  tnem  till  another  year  before  felling  them,  has 
long  been  practised,  but  it  seems  out  of  favour.     Boucherie's 
mode  of  injecting  trees  is  only  applicable   to   them  whea 
freshly  cut  or  growing.     His  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
described  at  p.  911  of  the  Volume  for  1S43, 
Transmutation  op  Corn. —We    learn  from  a  correspondent 
that  thcstatement  in  an  Irish  newspaper  about  Oats  having 
been  found  growing  on  an  ear  of  Wheat  originated  in  error. 
TkansparentCoverings.- X -E.  i,— The  turpentine  should 
not  be  boiled  with  the  oil,  but  stirred  into  it  when  taken  off 
the  fire.    The  oil  is  raw  linseed-oil.^ 
Window  Flowers,— J.K.G.— All  common  greenhouse  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  Heaths  and  shrubs  ot  that  descriptioD, 
will  grow  in  windows,  provided  they  are  properly  managed. 
The  easiest  to  grow  are  what  gardeners  call  soft-wooded,  such, 
as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Aloysias  ;  or  herbaceous  plants, 
likeChinese  Primroses;  or  succulents,  among  which  Echeverias 
and  some  of  the  Crassulas,  especially  C,  coccinea  and  versi- 
color are  the  best;  or,  finally,  the  common  bulbs  and  corras 
called  in  the  shops  Dutch  roots.     The  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  a  sitting-room  are  darkness  and  dryness  of  the  air  j 
the  former  interferes  with  blooming,  the  lattir  vrith  growing- 
The  former  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  turning  the  whole 
window-garden  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  every  year ;  the 
latter  by  the  use  of  bell-glasses  at  night,  or  similar  contriv- 
ances.   The  common  errors  to  avoid  are  insufficient  drainage, 
a  most  important  point;  watering  with  cold  water,  and  allow- 
ing water  to  stand  in  the  pans  that  receive  the  pots.    In  the 
early  part  of  next  year  we  shall  furnish  a  series  of  articles  oa 
these  matters,  till   when  we  must  solicit  your  patience.    For 
outside  creepers,  take  Honeysuckles,  Glycine  sinensis.  White 
Jasmine,  and  the  Sweet  Virgin's  Bower. 
Miscellaneous.— F,  jl/.— Trip  til  ion  spinosum  is  a  pretty  plant 
enough,  but  very  hard  to  grow.    We  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
had  in  the  trade.     It  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it 
requires  a  very  abundant  ventilation,  and  is  best  in  a  green- 
house.  A.  iV.  B.—Caffre   Corn  is   the  grain    of  Sorghum 

saccharatum  and  some  other  species.  It  is  too  tender  for 
cultivation  in  this  country.  The  Hottentots  are  very  fond  of 
sucking  the  sugary  straw.  The  common  Passioo-flower  often 
ripens  its  (ruit  near  London.  We  never  heard  of  its  seedlings 
being  hardier  than  the  parent,  and  should  doubt  it.    Your 

informarion  delights  us. J.  C.  S.  B. — Neither  you  nor  any 

one  else  can  rai^e  Rhododendrons  true  from  seed,  unless  yoa . 
take  the  precaution  of  setting  them  when  in  flower.    If  yoa 

sell   them    all  for   R,    ponticum    nobody  can    complain. 

J.  H.G.—Yon  can  have  all  the  Numbers  for   this  year. ' 

Tamaris'c. — The  arrangement  of  plants  in  a  garden,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  system,  is  possible,  but  incompatible 
with  ornamental  effect.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  found  in 
gardens.  At  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  the  plants 
are  usually  labelled  with  their  names  and  native  countries. 
R.  E.  is  alive  and  well  ;  he  is  not  the  person  to  be  alarmed  by 
silly  and  ignorant  people  ;  but  he  has  been  too  much  engaged 
to  find  leisure  fur  us.  With  the  turn  of  the  year  his  contri- 
butions will  be  resumed.  Your  question  concerning  species 
is  very  difficult  to  answer,  for  it  involves  some  of  the  most 
obscure  phenomena  of  vegetation.  It  is  probable  that  we 
shall  touch  upon  it  in  a  few  weeks.    As  to  the  other  matter, 

it  is,  we  fear,    irremediable. D.  P. —  Cabul    being  a  large 

city  several  varieties  of  Melon  are  sent  from  there,  whicli 
are  all  termed  Cabul  Melons.  The  name  is  not  applied  to 
any  particular  sort,  consequently  both  your  green-fleshed  and 
scarlet-fleshed  varieties  maybe  equally  Cabul  Melons. J—— 
Received,  X.  X. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite  in- 
quiries can  be  made. 
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DRAINING  OF  LAND. —  THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailky  Denthm,  is  made 
and  soM,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  JoNiis,  Opticians,  30, 
IjOwer  Hulborn,  London,  price  30.?. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  U,  1S44. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWINfi  WEEKS. 
\Ti:iisK"iiAY,  Dfc.  IG— AKricuhuml  Society  of  Enijland. 
Thubsdav,     Dek%  19— AKriculiurftl  Imp.  Soc- ol  Ireland. 
Thursday,      Dec.  25— ARriciJciiral  Imp,  Soc  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Dec  in— Richmond  shire. 

Dec.  23-We(it  Hereford 

Grove  Ferty. 

F^iicford. 

•Dec.'SO-Wi^mbam. 

Wenlnik. 

Stoke  Ferrv. 

Dec.  Ci- Yoxfnrd. 

Doc.  21— Winihcomb. 

Framlinaham, 

i.  Glo'sier. 

Rajleigh. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report,  in  another 
column,  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  of  Fat 
Cattle,  Src,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
week.  ^Fe  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  next 
week  upon  the  relative  and  actual  importance  of  that 
branch  of  farming  which  this  Society  takes  under  its 
patronage.  In  the  mean  time,  wehaveonly  to  observe 
that  the  animals  shown  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
those  exhibited  List  year ;  and,  what  is  of  importance 
to  the  exhibitors,  the  weather  has  been  such,  that 
the  butchers  have  not  been  afraid  to  give  full  prices 
for  what  has  been  sold. 


Let  us  now  apply  to  the  systems  under  discus- 
sion— those  of  permanent  pasture  and  arable 
CEJLTtjnE — the  tests,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  last 
week  justified.  How  do  pasture  lands  fulfil  the  re- 
quired conditions?  Do  they  yield  mucli  profit  to 
the  occupier.'  Are  they  largely  productive  of  food 
for  man?  .I>o  they  give  much  employment  to  the 
labourer  ?  The  very  best  pasture  lands — lands  natu- 
rally fertile,  and  upon  which  Grass  is  a  natural  crop, 
and  is,  therefore,  produced  in  abundance — answer 
the  first  and  second  questions  satisfactorily.  They 
afford  a  good  profit  to  the  owner  and  occupier,  and 
produce  a  fair  amount  of  food,  in  the  shape  of  beef 
and  mutton,  for  the  public.  The  third  condition, 
however,  is  totally  neglected  ;  they  provide  scarcely 
any  labour.  The  labourer's  share  is,  in  fact,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  owner,  and  that  without  gain  to  him. 
For  inEta\:ce,  upon  soil  of  this  sort  the  rent  is  never 
less  than  half  tlie  gross  produce.  The  same  soil 
under  the  plough  pays  only  one-fourth  its  gross  pro- 
duce; though  ordinarily  the  amouiit  o{  rent  is  the 
same  in  each  case.  If  labour  were  employed  in  the 
former  case,  as  in  the  latter,  rent  would  necessarily 
suffer  a  reduction.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
former  system  yields  too  little  produce,  as  the  rent  is 
the  same  in  amount  in  both  cases,  and  that  its  pro- 
duce is  divided  between  the  owner  and  occupier  onlt/, 
instead  of  admitting  the  labourer  to  a  share.  To 
admit  him  to  a  share  without  diminishing  that  of 
the  owner  and  farmer,  a  system  must  be  adopted 
which  produces  more.  ^V'hether  this  can  he  done  or 
Dot,  however,  he  is  entitled  to  his  proportion;  and  in 
this  system  it  is  forgotten. 

If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  the  medium  and  in- 
ferior Grass  lands— in  fact,  to  three-fourths  of  the 
pastures  of  the  country,  the  demerits  of  the  system 
are  fully  developed.  Tlie  profit  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  rent  is  small,  and  the  interest  to  the  occu- 
pier, except  in  the  shape  of  convenience  or  accom- 
modation, is  in  most  cases  insignificant;  in  many  it 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book.  The  gross  pro- 
duce of  such  land,  in  the  shape  of  flesh,  is  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  profits — fat,  of  course,  it  does  not 
^supply.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  our 
inferior  pastures  which  will  not  feed  anything. 
Upon  these  young  stock  exist,  and  the  progress  of 
age  is  in  some  degree  attended  by  growth  ;  the 
stock,  therefore,  in  time  acquires  an  increased  mar- 
ketable value.  In  amount,  however,  thi.s  is  trifling, 
and  would  (were  it  not  that  such  lands  are  but  parts 
of  a  farm,  and  are  in  some  cases  let  for  convenience, 
and  make  part  of  a  better  bargain)  afford  a  rent  very 
much  less  than  they  now  pay. 

On  these  soils,  however,  the  labourer  is  entirely 
forgotten.  I'roducing  so  small  an  amount  of  food 
for  the  country— li/l/e  for  the  owner,  and  /cm  for  the 
occupier— there  is  nothiti/f  for  the  workman  ;  for  the 
•mount  of  employment  on  bad  Gra.s.s  is  not  worth 
naming.  On  each  point,  then,  in  which  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  system  of  management  should  excel,  this 
fails.  A  method  which  attbrds  little  for  anybody, 
and  nothing  for  .some  who  ought  to  receive  advan- 
tage from  it,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  any  interest,  or 
worthy  of  being  practised  by  any  enlightened  culti- 
vator. 

The  rjuestion  is,  however,  now,  How  would  the 
arable  dysleui  answer  in  tiiese  cases? 

To  plough  out  these  soils,  say  many  spirited  and 
inlelligcnt  advocates  of  the  arable  systetti,  would  do 
all  that  we  require;  would  proicct  the  two  interests 
which,  under  the  other  nystcm,  Buffer  mrjst — the 
country  and  the  labourer — «itliout  injury  to  the 
interest  of  the  owner  and  cultivator. 


Investigation  bears  out  this  statement.  Even  on 
the  good  pastures,  to  which  we  in  the  first  instance 
referred,  the  arable  system  would  produce  to  the 
labourer  at  least  a  quadruple  supply  of  eiiiploi/mcnt, 
and  to  the  country  a  doubled  amountof  ;)roc(«'je;  for 
two  excellent  artificial  green  crops,  and  two  grain 
crops,  would  undoubtedly  be  twice  the  value  of  four 
crops  of  Grass  to  be  depastured.  T/ie  pro  fit,  therefore, 
would  surely  not  be  diminished,  as  there  wouldbe  one- 
half  of  the  produce  to  pay  the  labourer  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  still  as  much  left  for  rent  and  profit  as  was 
produced  altogether  under  the  pasture  system.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that  a  similar 
rent  for  land  under  the  plough  and  under  pasture,  is 
at  least  calculated  at  respectively  one- fourth,  and  half 
the  produce.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  produce 
isiu  one  case  double  what  it  is  in  the  other,  and  that 
one  half  of  it  is  paid  away  in  the  e.vtra  labour,  &c., 
and  still  the  rent  and  profit  is  as  great  upon  the 
arable  as  upon  the  Grass  land. 

If  these  advantages  accrue  in  adoi)ting  the  system 
upon  even  s^ood  pastitrc  land,  how  much  more 
strongly  must  tliey  be  felt  upon  the  ordinary  and 
inferior  soils,  where,  in  many  cases,  sterility  is  the 
natural  condition  ?  To  such  poor  or  unimproved 
soils  rich  herbage  is  not  natural:  they  will  not, 
therefore,  voluntarily  produce  it.  But  by  cultivation, 
tillage,  and  manure,  they  may  be  made  to  produce 
artificial  crops,  however  inferior  their  natural  one 
was,  and  consequently  they  will,  under  such  a  system, 
afford  in  a  higher  degree  than  when  under  Grass, 
all  the  essentials  we  require — \\z.  profit,  produce, and 
labour.  In  illustration  of  this,  on  a  moderate  esti- 
mate we  may,  on  that  half  of  the  Grass  which  on 
the  alternate  system  would  be  under  Turnips  and 
Clover  seeds,  keep  quite  as  much  stock  as  the  whole 
in  bad  Grass  would  keep.  The  country  would  suffer 
no  loss  of  mutton  froin  the  change.  We  should,  in 
addition,  have  the  other  half  in  corn,  and  this  would 
be  so  much  clear  (jaiu  to  the  country,  and  would  be 
equal  in  value  to  at  least  three  times  the  former 
produce  of  the  whole  in  Grass. 

The  gain  to  the  labourer,  and  the  profit  to  the 
farmer,  &c.,  are  also  evident.  With  the  same  per- 
manent burthens  ("rent,  taxes,  S;c.)  to  bear,  and  a 
produce  quadrupled,  there  is  (tsiking  the  value  of  the 
old  pastuie  for  tliese  burthens)  three  times  the  whole 
produce  if  under  Grass,  to  pay  the  interest  of  capital 
with,  to  employ  the  labourer,  and  to  spend  in 
manures  and  in  other  matters  requiring  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country. 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  conditions  which  we  consider  essential,  in  order 
that  a  system  of  cultivation  may  be  beneficial  to  all 
the  interests  vested  in  the  soil,  are  more  fully  answered 
by  the  arable  than  the  pasture  method.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  afiirming,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the 
position  which  has  been  publicly  propounded,  that 
the  interests  of  the  community  require  that  the 
change  from  the  pasture  to  the  arable  method  of 
cultivation  should  be  extensively  adopted  on  the 
medium  and  inferior  lands  of  the  country.  ^Fe  say 
medium  and  inferior  lands,  because  they  are  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  pasture  lands  of  England; 
and  it  is  on  them  that  the  greatest  and  most  striking 
benefit  would  arise  from  the  change  of  systevn. 
Moreover,  the  best  Grass  lands  are  principally  held 
in  small  quantities,  and  along  with  other  qualities  of 
land;  they  are,  therefore,  matters  of  great  con- 
venience to  the  farmer,  allowing  him  to  keep  more 
cattle  in  his  yards  during  winter,  to  consume  his 
straw  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  manure,  as  he 
can  feed  them  off  in  summer  on  this  good  Grass 
land.  Although,  therefore,  by  ploughing  out  such 
land  we  might  obtain  a  greater  annual  produce,  and 
perhaps  more  profit,  yet,  paying  as  they  do  a  fair 
interest  and  affording  accommodation  in  so  many 
instances,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  these  lands 
will  be  ploughed  out  solely  because  they  do  not 
afford  labour.  Nor  indeed  can  we  wish  for  the 
change  while  the  medium  and  poor  Grass  lands 
exist  in  such  quantity,  and  promise  so  much  more 
beneficial  results.  In  them  the  change  is  from 
uol/uugncss,  both  as  regards  occupier's  profit,  gross 
produce,  and  labour,  to  a  fair  proportion  of  each. 
And  from  being  a  burthen  (for  such  we  maintain 
they  are  to  many  farmers  who,  taking  them  in  their 
farms,  are  not  aware  what  they  pay  for  them,  and 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  what  they  get  from  them) 
they  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and  a 
means  of  ministering  comfort  to  our  fellow  beings. 

'J'he  case,  indeed,  is  siinply  this  : — We  can  grow 
good  crojis,  by  artificial  means,  in  soils  which  of 
themselves  will  grow  little.  Are  we  (o  compel  these 
soils  to  be  useful  or  not  ?  Wa  can,  in  fact,  increase 
the  value  of  the  cro\>  fourfold,  ami  at  the  same  time 
quadruple  the  amount  of  employnieiit,  anil  corise- 
(juejilly  the  amount  of  payment  to  the  labourer, 
'i'he  question,  therefore  is— Is  it  good  policy  to  do 
this  at  a  time  when  both  are  objects  of  the  greatest 
national  importance? 
As  it  may  undoubtedly  be  urged  that  the  increase 


of  produce  and  employment,  to  the  extent  we  liave 
claimed,  from  the  conversion  of  pasture  into  arable 
land,  is  an  assumption,  we  shall  in  a  futuL-c  Paper 
prove  that  facts  bear  out  our  assertions. — H, 


INCLOSURES  FROM  THE  FRITH  OF  TAY. 
"What  is  the  best  mode  of  bringing  mud  from  the 
sea  into  cultivation?"  In  answer  to  this  query  I  beg  to 
say  that  the  remarks  I  intend  to  make  will  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  river  Tay,  and  of  course  m=ly  not  be 
applicable  in  all  cases,  as  much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  river,  its  currents,  &e.,  and  the  geological  forma- 
tion through  which  it  flows  ;  so  that  the  alluvial  deposit 
of  one  river  may  differ  from  that  of  another. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  and 
a  few  remarks  on  each  made. 

1st.  The  method  of  gaining  land  from  the  river. 

2d.  The  method  of  protecting  it  when  gained. 

3d,  The  mode  of  cultivating  it. 

1st.  As  to  the  method  of  gaining  land  from  the  river. 
The  process  usually  followed  with  the  most  advantage  is 
to  run  out  at  intervals  double  rows  of  stakes,  driven  five 
or  six  feet  into  the  ground,  leaving  their  tops  three  or 
four  feet  above  it,  two  or  three  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  then  firmly  filling  the  space  between  with  twigs, 
branches  of  trees,  or  tops  of  hedges,  calculated  to  catch 
the  particles  of  mud  but  to  allow  t!ie  water  to  pass 
through.  A  sediment  thus  takes  place  between  the 
rows,  and  gradually  increases,  and  ultimately  forms  a 
firm  productive  surface;  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
all  ditches  or  running  streams  from  passing  through  it, 
as  they  would  prevent  it  from  mudding  up.  Sometimes  a 
row  of  loose  stones  is  laid  between  the  current  and  the 
deposit,  or  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  which  wilt 
similarly  catch  mud  and  sand,  and  while  forming  new 
land  will,  by  narrowing  the  channel,  give  greater  im- 
petus to  the  stream,  and  help  to  deepen  its  bed  ;  but 
lately,  since  the  dredging  or  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the 
Tay,  proprietors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  excavated  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  forming 
fine  sloping  beaches,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  loose 
stones.  Sir  John  Richardson,  of  Pitfour,  in  particular, 
has  now  a  fine  hard  sloping  heach  of  about  two  miles  ia 
extent,  along  the  extremity  of  about  100  acres  in  process 
of  mudding  up. 

2d.  As  to  the  method  of  protecting  it  when  gained. 
This  is  done  by  raising  a  large  earthen  mound  parallel 
to  the  shore.  The  two  sides  of  such  a  mound  are  gene- 
rally formed  on  different  slopes;  that  towards  the  land  is 
always  the  most  abrupt,  but  can  never  be  secure  if  more 
than  at  an  aniile  of  45°;  that  towards  the  water  varies 
from  -15''  to  25'* ;  of  course  the  greater  the  slope  the 
better,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  should  never  be  less  than 
two  feet  to  every  foot  in  height — the  power  of  the  bank 
to  resist  the  weight  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to  break  its 
force  when  in  motion,  being  inversely  as  its  steepness. 
Some  of  the  banks  are  formed  with  a  stone  wall  half 
their  height  next  the  water,  with  a  lOng  slope,  and  then 
a  mound  of  earth  at  the  back  and  over  it;  but  the  earth 
alone  is  the  most  general  mode,  and  seems  better  adapted 
than  the  other.  J\Ir.  Stephens  says,  "  An  embankment 
was  thrown  round  the  small  island  of  Mugdrum  in  the 
river  Tay,  to  protect  the  laud  from  being  overflowed  by 
the  tide,  but  it  was  made  so  steep  that  the  first 
spring  tides  levelled  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  ground  ; 
a  second  attempt  was  made,  with  the  additional  expense 
of  a  stone  wall  facing  the  water,  which  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  former  bank.  Since  these  failures,  a  third 
embankment  has  been  erected,  with  nothing  but  the 
natural  soil  of  the  land,  and  the  whole  covered  with  thin 
turf :  the  length  of  the  present  slope  next  the  sea  is  five 
times  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  bank,  and  the 
inner  slope  three  times  ;  the  water  meeting  no  resist- 
ance rolls  down  the  long  slope  without  doing  any  injury." 
Sluices  or  tunnels  of  boards,  with  a  valve  opening  out- 
wards on  their  exterior  extremity,  are  introduced  here 
and  there  through  the  bank  dyke,  to  carry  off  the  water 
within  ;  when  the  flow  water  from  without  approaches,  it 
abuts  the  valve,  which  remains  in  this  state  till  the  tide 
recedes,  when  the  height  of  the  water  within  being 
greater  than  that  without,  it  presses  open  the  valve  and 
escapes. 

3d.  As  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  difficult  process,  as  the  soil,  if  not 
taken  in  too  soon,  is  comparatively  dry,  and  naturally  a 
very  fertile  one.  In  1826,  about  80  acres  were  taken  ia 
on  tile  estate  of  Pitfour.  The  first  year  it  was  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  the  surface  or  the  undecayed 
vegetable  matter  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
then  sown  to  Oats,  next  Potatoes,  then  Wheat,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  occasionally  Clover,  Oats,  and 
Beans,  has  been  Potatoes  and  Wheat,  alternately,  ever 
since  ;  in  fact,  tliis,  generally  speaking,  is  the  mode  of 
cropping  followed,  Potatoes  and  Wheat  being  held  as 
staple  articles.  On  a  neighbouring  estate,  about  69 
acres  were  taken  in  two  years  ago  :  after  allowing  it  to 
dry  so  as  to  carry  the  horses,  it  was  ploughed,  thea 
levelled  with  a  levelling  box,  and  Oats  sown  the  first 
year,  then  planted  with  Potatoes,  the  crop  of  which  aver- 
aged somewhere  about  20  tons  per  Scotch  acre.  Perth- 
shire has  for  a  long  time  grovi'n  large  quantities  of  Pota- 
toes for  the  London  market,  and  these  alluvial  or  haugh 
lands,  as  tliey  are  locally  termi'd,  are  first-rate  Potato- 
growing  soils.  The  average  rent  of  such  soils  may  bo 
from  4/.  to  !it.  per  acre,  or  an  equiviilent  in  grain. — A 
Strathearn  Farmer. 


THE  PLOUGH. 

iC/inti»iu;dfyom  p.  Bia.) 
We    have  now  to  consider  the  second  question  wo 
proposed — What  form  of  the  plough  will  effect  its  pur- 
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pose  wirii  the  least  exertion  of  power?     It  is  only  the    tor  a  very  long  period.     The  inhabitants  still  use   the 
mould-board  which  is  here  referred  to — the  cutting  parts    ancient  distaff,  although  it  is  100  years  since  it  has  been 


of  the  plough,  to  the  action  of  which  much,  perhaps  most, 
of  its  draught  is  owing,  have  been  already  considered. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  theoretical  consideration  of  this 
question  is  of  little  utility.  I  believe  that  tbe  form  of 
mould-board  of  least  resistance  will  be  sufficiently  nearly 
pointed  out  by  eKperiraent.  The  question  is,  however, 
an  interesting  one,  and  that  perhaps  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  great  complexity.  It  appears  that  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  more  especially  in  ploughing  turf,  the  friction 
of  the  sod  upon  the  mould-bourd  is  due  to  the  action  of 
two  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  weiglit  of  the  eod,  imd 
the  other  is  its  resistance  to  being  bent — its  elasticity. 
Let  us  divide  the  mould-board  of  the  plough  into  two 
parts  : — first,  the  front  part,  wliich  is  employed  in  raising 
the  turf  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position  ;  and 
secondly,  the  hinder  portion,  which  is  employed  in  press- 
ing the  turf  from  the  vertical  to  its  ultimate  position. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  former 
of  these  portions  both  of  the  above  causes  act,  while  in 
the  latter  only  one  of  them  acts.  In  t!ie  former,  both 
the  weight  of  the  sod  on  the  mould-boiird,  and  the  resist- 
ance it  offers  to  bping  twisted,  concur  in  pressing  on  the 
mould-board,  and  thereby  producing  friction;  in  the 
latter  the  sod,  so  far  from  lying  on  the  mould-board, 
tends  to  fall  away  from  it ;  its  elasticity  alone  remains  to 
produce  friction.  It  is  evident  that  the  twist  of  a  sod 
will  be  most  easily  efTected  if  done  gradually.  If  the 
elasticity  of  a  turf  were  all  that  was  to  be  overcome,  this 
would  be  more  easily  effected  by  laying  hold  of  it  at  a 
distance  of  four  feet  from  where  it  was  attached  to  the 
fast  land,  than  if  it  were  held  and  forcibly  bent  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  feet  from  the  same  spot :  obviously,  if 
the  elasticity  of  the  turf  only  were  to  be  overcome,  the 
longer  the  mould-board  the  more  easily  it  would  act.  If 
we  now  look  at  the  influence  of  the  mere  weight  of  the 
sod  in  producing  friction,  and  tlius  adding  to  the 
draught  of  the  plough,  we  shall  find  that  the  shorter  the 
mould-board  the  more  easily  it  would  act  ;  for  the  longer 
the  mould-board,  the  greater  would  be  the  weight  of 
turf  lying  on  it,  and,  consecjuently,  the  greater  the  fric- 
tion due  to  that  weight.  The  inference  from  the  results  at 
which  we  have  thus  arrived  is,  that  the  hinder  part  of  the 
plough,  on  which  only  the  elas'icity  of  the  turf  acts, 
should  be  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  convenience,  and 
that  tiie  length  of  the  front  part  of  the  mould-board  should 
be  such  that  the  sum  of  the  two  portion3  of  ihe  friction 
on  it— the  one  due  to  the  weight,  and  the  other  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  turf — may  be  a  minimum.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  front  part  of  the  mould-board  it  thus  appears 
thattheproper  di  mension  lies  somewhere  between  the  short- 
ness, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  one  view,  and  the 
length,  which  is  in  accordnnce  with  the  other  ;  in  which, 
each  kind  of  force  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  sum 
of  the  forces  required  to  overcome  each  is  a  minimui 
It  is  the  length  of  the  front  part  of  tlie  mould-board 
that  forms  the  great  difficulty  of  the  question  ;  for  consi' 
deration  must  be  kept  alive  to  the  fact,  that  as  it  varien,. 
one  of  the  above  portions  of  friction  increases  ^r^j^i-cWe 
other  diminishes,  and  this  too  at  very  different  rates. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  we  need  not  per- 
plex ourselves  thus  ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  sod 
has  no  elasticity  whatever;  and  I  believe  in  almost — per- 
haps in  all — cases,  when  it  has  elasticity,  the  limit  before 
alluded  to,  which  is  put  to  the  shortening  of  the  mould- 
board  by  the  angle  of  repose  of  soil  on  iron,  will  insure 
to  the  mould-board  a  length  greater  than  what  would  be 
given  to  it  on  a  review  of  the  influences  respectively  of 
the  weight  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sod— the  one  anxious 
to  shorten  and  the  other  to  lengthen  it. 

Were  there  no  other  matter  for  consideration,  this 
■would  at  once  determine  the  question  of  the  form  of  the 
mould-board  of  least  resistance  ;  for  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  tlie  mould-board,  such  that  the 
angle  which  its  surface  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  across 
the  direction  of  the  plough's  motion  may  always  be  more 
than  the  angle  of  repose  of  soil  on  iron,  and  then  the 
surfacH  of  uniform  curvature  of  this  length,  which  com- 
mences with  a  horizontal  line  where  it  joins  the  share, 
and  terminates  with  a  straight  line  hanging  over  beyond 
the  perpendicular  at  an  angle  of  45'*  will  be  the  surface 
of  least  resistance,  which  will  answer  all  those  conditions 
required  of  a  good  mould-board.— it/.  S. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  LEWIS. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society,  Mr.  Smith,  late  of  Deanston,  gave  the  follow- 
details  of  a  visit  to  that  island  : — Lewis  is  the  most 
northerly  of  the  western  group  of  Scottish  islands,  and 
though  generally  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  island,  is  never- 
theless connected  with  Harris  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
from  which  circumstance  they  are  sometimes  called  the 
long  island.  The  rocks  are  of  the  primitive  or  granitic 
formation  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  country  has  altogether 
a  very  peculiar  aspect.  It  appears  that  the  peat  moss 
has  begun  to  be  formed  immediately  upon  the  granite 
rock  ;  for  when  you  get  to  the  bottom  you  find  at  once 
a  rough  gravel,  mixed  with  smal!  quantities  of  clay,  and 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  distinct  alluvial  deposit.  The 
■whole  surface  is  covered  with  bog,  from  2  to  10  feet, 
and  in  some  places  20  feet  in  depth  ;  although  the 
generdl  depth  may  be  stated  at  about  4  feet.  Upon  the 
surface  of  this  bog  nothing  grows  but  Bent  Grass  and 
stunted  Heath  :  it  has  a  very  dreary  aspect.  .  Mot  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  after  part  of  the  year,  when 
the  Bent  becomes  decayed,  the  appearance  is  peculiarly 
bleak  and  desolate  indeed.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
connected  with  the  island,  however,  is  this — that  the 
slightest  improvement  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  on 


supplanted  in  this  country  by  the   Dutch   wheel.     The 
advantages  which  the  best  machinery  of  the  day  possess 
over  the  distaff,  are  as  1000  to  1  ;  yet,  by  means  of  the 
distaff,  these  jjeople  raatiage  to  manufacture  tlieir  cloth- 
ing, which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  very  comfortable. 
Their  cultivation  of  the   soil   is  as  primitive  as    their 
marufacture  of  cloth.     Their  holdings  are  very  small ; 
the  island  has  been  for  50  or  60  years  in  the  possession 
of  proprietors  who  had  no  money  to  improve,  or  with 
which  to  encourage  the  people  ;  and  to  this,  in  a  great 
degree,  their  present  primitive  state  is  to  be  attributed. 
Their  possessions  extend   only  to  a  few  acres  each  ;  and 
the  people  are  congregated  in  villages  or  little  towns,  instead 
of  being  dispersed  in  farms  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
as  is  the   case  elsewhere.     They  have,  therefore,  their 
little  portions  of  land  around  for  cultivation,  and  a  right 
to  grazings   in  the   neighbourhood.     In  regard  to  their 
houses,  they  do  not  live  in  dwellings  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  mainland,  for  they  are  more  like  huts  than  anything 
else.     The  walls  are  from  G  to  8  feet  thick,  composted  of 
bog  in  the  centre,  and  faced  with  stone  inside  and  out. 
There  is  sometin^es  only  one  apartment,  but  generally  two, 
and  under  the  s  irae  roof  the  people  live  and  keep  their  cat- 
tle.   There  is,  however,  a  fall  of  IS  inches  from  the  apart- 
ment   in  which   the  family  live  to  the  adjoining  one  in 
which  the  cattle  are  kept.    This  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
rather  a  queer  arrangement  ;  but  the  people  themselves 
consider  that   there   are  points  in  it  which  contribute  to 
their  comfort.     The  room  in  which  the  cattle  are  kept  is 
the  entrance  one,  and  as   the  air  passes  through  ir,  it 
comes  into   the  adjoining  portion   of  the  house,  appro- 
priated to   the  family,  in  a  warm  state     Where  ponies 
are   kept,    an  outer    hall  or  shed,  beyond     the    cattle 
apartment,  is  reared  for  their  accommodation.      Some 
of  the  better  houses  have  a  division  wall,  which  separates 
the  cow-house  from  the  family  apartment ;  but  generally 
this  is  not  the  case.     Most  people  would  think  it  strange 
to  live  along  with  their  cattle  ;  but   ihe  people  of  Lewis 
have  different  notions  on  the  subject,  and  when  shut  up 
in  the  long  winter  nights,  they  consider  it  comfortable  to 
have  the  beasts  in  the  next  apartment,  to  hear  them,  and 
see  their  motions,  and  occasionally  to  supply  them  with 
food.     One  peculiarity  in  the  building  of  their  houses  is, 
that  the   roof  is  within  Ibe  wall,  instead  of  projecting 
beyond  it;  and  in  this    Wfiy  something  like  a  series  of 
terraces  sometimes  extend   over  half  a  town.     One  use 
of  t  lem  is,  that  when  the  children  become  troublesome, 
or  the  mother  is   more  than  usually  busy,  the  children 
are  disposed  of  on  these  terraces  or  high  place?,  and  it 
is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  little  whitterets  looking  down 
over  the  wall  at   what  is  going  on  below.     The  n-irc^nts, 
however,  do  all  this  in  the  most  kindly  raaiiner.     Tliev 
have  done  all  they  can  to  cultivate  their  little  possessions 
in  the  best  manner.    Their  cultivated  portions  are  those 
from  which  the  peat  has  been  cut  away  ;  they  then  come 
;  to  the  gravel,  and   gather  soil  from   one  part  to  add  to 
another.    Two-thirds  are  taken  from  one  part  and  added 
to    another   third,    and    thus  a  soil  is   formed;  but  in 
winter  a  complete  pool  is  formed  between  these  ridges  of 
ioil.     They  have  done  nothing  in   the   way  of  draining  ; 
they  have  never  attempted  to  penetrate  the  hard  subsoil, 
which  is  often  steeped  in  water.     They  have  no  system 
of  winter  ploughing,  but  just  move  the  land  immediately 
before    planting  the  Potato  crop    or  sowing  the  seed  ; 
and  the  only  preparation  they  make  is  that  of  sometimes 
pulling  the   weeds  in  the  summer  season.     Mr.  Smith 
then  described  some  of  the  implements  in  use  among  this 
primitive  people.      He    exhibited   the    "  crass-croom," 
or  hand  and  foot  plough.     It  is  an  instrument  with  a 
sole  about   15    or  18  inches  in  length,  thick  behind  and 
sharp  in   front,  which  latter,  being  the  part  which  first 
penetrates   the   soil,    is   shod    witli    iron.     It  is  pushed 
forward  by  means  of  a  long  handle  fixed  into  it,  and  also 
by  a  pin  attached  to  the  heel  of  the  sole  or  sock,  for  the 
foot  of  the  1 -bourer.  A  more  unlikely  implecuent  to  have 
the  name  of  a  plough  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive. 
The  people  lay  the  land  over  in  furrows,  by  successive 
movements  of  hand  and  foot,  but  of  course  the  line  is  not 
drawn  in  a  continuous  form.     When  two  of  the  neigh- 
bours have  a  pony  each,  they  occasionally  use   another 
kind  of  plough,  with  only  one  stilt,  the  beam  of  which 
rests  on  the  ground.     Mr.  Smith  exhibited  this  imple- 
ment also,  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  step  in   ad- 
vance of  the  other.     The  great  difficulty  in  providing 
their  implements  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  of  which  none 
grows  in  the  island,  and  they  have  consequently  to  send 
to  the  mainland  for  it.     As  a  proof  of  its  value,   the 
shaft  or  handle  of  the  "  crass-croom  "  (which  is  a  piece 
of  wood  about  ihe  size  of  a  broomstick)  costs  Zs.  Gd, 
From  the  scantiness  of  the  soil,  they  do  iiot,  of  course, 
produce  heavy  crops.     Good  produce  of  Potatoes,  Barley 
— or  rather  Bear  or  Bigg,  for  the  new  kinds  of  Bailey 
are  unknown   to  them — and  Oats,  however,  are  some- 
times obtained,  and  they  manage  to  produce  these  results 
by  the  skill  with  which  they  prepare  the  manure.     It  is 
efficacious,  in   the  first  instance,  in  the  raising  of  Pota- 
toes, and    afterwards   it    produces  a   fine  Barley  crop. 
When  the  Barley  is  ripe,  they  do  not  cut  it  as  elsewhere, 
but  pull  it  up   by  the  roots,  and  tie  the  whole  up  in 
sheafs.     When  it  is  "  won,"  and  re^idy  for  the  stack,  the 
straw  is  then  cut  from  the  sheaves  below  the  band,  which 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables  them   to  stow  away 
the  grain  in  small  bulk — a  matter  of  no   small  moment 
in  a  country  exposed  to  so  much  wind  and  rain.     After 
the  grain  itself  has  been  thus  preserved,  they  take  the 
straw  which  has  been  cut   from  it,  and  place   it  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses.     They  lay  it  loosely  on,  just  as 
the  farmers  here  spread  it  over  the  top  of  a  stack,  and 


then  tie  it  down  with  ropes  spun  from  the  Heath.     In 
this   position  it  is  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  their  peat 
fires.     The  fire  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
there  are  no  vents  ;  but  instead  of  this,  a  number  of 
holes  are  ranged  all  around  the  top  of  the  side  wall. 
When  the  smoke  ascends,  therefore,  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  forced  back,  it  escapes  by  means  of  these  holes.     A 
great  deal  of  it,  however,  makes  its  way  up  through  the 
straw  on  the  roof,  and  when   approaching  one  of  thess 
little  towns,  its  appearance  is  to  nothing  more  like  tham 
that  presented  by  the   smoke  rising  from  a  cluster  of 
heated  grain-stacks.     This  straw  becomes  very  valuable, 
from  the  great  condensation  of  ammonia  and  other  pro- 
ducts which   takes  place  in  it.     The  people  of  Lewis 
plant  their  Potatoes  without  any  manure  whatever;  but 
when  the  plant  has  got  up  to  the  length  of  2  or  3  incheUj 
a  general  unroofing  of  the  houses  takes  place,  and  the 
straw  which  has   been    preparing  there  all  the  season 
is    thrown   upon   the    drills  ;    it   is   rarely    covert d    up, 
excepting  in  windy  weather,  when  a  slight  sprinkhng  is 
put  upon  it  to  prevent  irs  being  blown  away.     Well,  this 
manure  gets  into  the  soil  immediately,  and  the  Potatoes- 
forthwith  come  up  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Indeed,  if 
guano  were  to  be  scattered  on  the  soil,  the  effects  would 
not  be   more  rapid   or  complete  than  those  produced  by 
this  prepared  straw.     This  certainly  evinces  great  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  these  people,  who  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  position,  are  driven  to  it  as  the  ooly  means' 
of  preparing  manure.     The  people  of  Lewis,  however* 
have  also   the   manure  produced  from  thtir  cows,  and 
their  care  of  it  evinces  a  degree  of  intelligence  superior 
to  that  of  farmers  of  much  higher  pretensions,  for  they 
keep  it  constantly  covered  up,  and  all  join  in  the  opinioQ 
that  if  it  was  exposed  it  would  lose,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
efiicacy.     Wheu   the   manure,  therefore,  is  taken  out  of 
tiie  house  for  one  crop,  they  immediately  commence  to 
accumulate  for    the  next,  and  thus  they  keep  adding  to 
its  bu'k,  till  it  is  needed  for  the  Potatoes  or  13arley.     It 
may   seem  strange   that   the  people   should  live  in  the 
next   apartment    to  so  much  decaying  matter ;   but  the 
people  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it.     At  the  time,  how- 
ever,   the   manure   is    taken    out,    fever  often    prevails 
amongst  the   people,  which  is  only  attributable  to  this 
cause.     Some   of  our   best   agriculturists  are  about  to 
follow   this    plan    of    keeping   the    manure     constantly 
covered  up;     I  do  not  say  that  they  should  live  in  the 
same  house  with  it,  but  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the 
manure  should  be  constantly  under  cover.  In  Lewis  they 
certainly  follow  a  strict  rotation  of  cropping.     They  have- 
firstPotatoes,then  Barleyor  BigR-,then Oats— constituting; 
a  three  years'  shift.     According  to  this  rotation  they  had 
grown  their  crops  for  100  years,  and  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  the  lands  would  be  worn  out  by  it  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  they  had  g^^nerally  fair  crops,  and 
last  year  it  was  an  extraordinary  one.    The  Potatoes  were- 
pood  ;  and  as  to  the  Barley,  though  dark  in  the  straw,, 
it  presented  in  a  marked  manner  that  golden  appearance 
which  indicated  a  hetdthy  yield.     On  the  who  e,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  these   people  were  properly  directed  ia 
tlie  best  modes   of  cultivation,  they    would,  with    their 
habits  of  industry,  make  rapid  progress.     Happy  days,- 
it  is  believed,  are  yet  awaiting  them,  lor  they  have  now 
got  a  gentleman   connected  with  them  who  devo'es  his 
money  to  work  out  thfe  improvement  of   their  country, 
and  otherwise  promote  their  welfare.     On  their  shores 
there  are  millions  of  tons  of  shell-sand,  which  is  so  nicely 
pulverised  that  it  can  be  at  once  applied  to  the  soil.     It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  improved  were  it  calcined  or 
burned,  and  mixed;    but  even  taking  it  in   its   native 
state,  great  advantage  will  be    derived  from  its  appli- 
cation   to    the    ground.       There    is    no   lime  or   coal, 
but  the  want  of  the   former    would    be   made    up    by 
this  shell-sand,  if  they  could  only  get  easily  at  it.     It  lies 
amongst  the  perpendicular  rocks  around  the  island  ;  and 
as  there  are  no  roads,   the  difficulty  of   procuring  and 
transporting  it  is  very  great.     When  the  roads  are  made, 
however,  means  will  be  taken  by  which  the  inhabitants 
wiil  avail  themselves  of  these  deposits,   and  they  will 
form  a  material  element  in  fertilising  the  soil.     So  much 
for  the  agriculture  of  Lewis.     As  to  their  manufactures, 
they  make  their  own  dishes  or  vessels    from  the  clay 
found  amongst  the  granite  gravel.     They  fashion  the 
vessel   merely   with    the   finger   and    thumb  ;    and   the 
strength  and  thinness  with  which  they  are  made,  prove 
the  quality  of  their  clay.     They  turn  over  the  neck  or 
mouth,  aud  by  putting  a  cord,  or  rather  a  leather  thong, 
round  it,  they  are  enabled  to  cany  them   from  place  to 
place,  containing  water  or  milk  ;  and  they  also  stand  the 
heat  requisite  to  boil  their  contents  when  placed  on  the 
fire.     They  also  make  their  creels,  for  carrying  out  their 
manure,  and   for  other  uses ;  and   the  audience  wili  be 
surprised  to  hear  they  are  made  of  the  stem  of  the  Dock, 
So  much  is  this  plant  prized  amongst  them,  that  when  it 
grows  between  the  possessions  of  two  farmers,  the  Docks- 
are    carefully  divided  between  them.     There   is   not  a 
V/illow  in  the  island  ;  and  the  Dock,  therefore,  is  veryf 
much  prized  for  its  usefulness.     Another  mode  of  the 
people  of  Lewis  is  that  of  feeding  their  cows  on  sea-ware- 
It  is  just  the  dulse  tangle,  which  is  olten  seen  sold  oa 
the   streets  of  Glasgow;    and  it   is  no  unusual  thing, 
when  a  woman  goes  out  to  milk  the  cows,  to  take  some 
of  this  dulse  or  tangle,  which  the  animal  consumes  with 
great  satisfaction  when  the  process  of  milking  is  in  pro- 
gress.    The  cows  often  seek  it  for  themselves  on  the  sea- 
side, especially  in  seasons  when  Grass  is  scarce.     There 
are  some  season?,  indeed,  when  they  almost  entirely  lite 
upon  it.     At  one  time  a  large  revenue  was  drawn  from^ 
sea-weed  from  converting  it  into  kelp  ;  but  from  the 
various  changes  it  has  fallen  in  value  from  about  20/.  tat- 
,  21.  105.  per  ton.     It  docs  not,  therefore,  now  pay  for  the. 
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manufacture  of  kelp,  and  it  is  tlieiefore  better  to  apply 
it  to  the  soil.  Forty  tons  of  sea-ware  are  equal  to  one 
ton  of  kelp,  and  twenty  tons  of  this  sea-ware  is  quite 
enough  to  dung  an  acre ;  this  is  255.  for  manuring  an 
acre,  and  doubtless  tbis  sea-ware  Trill  come  more  and 
more  into  general  use  for  the  purposes  of  cultivaUon. 
The  lecturer  then  exhibited  a  large  big  in  use  in  Lewis, 
which  was  made  of  the  stem  of  tlie  Bent  Grass,  and  spun 
.in  the  long  winter  nights;  ihey  are  used  for  keeping  the 
corn  in,  and  carrying  such  portions  of  it  to  market  as 
they  are  able  to  spa^e  tor  sale.  There  is  a  distillery  on 
the  island,  which  takes  up  all  the  surplus  of  the  Barley 
crop.  After  giving  a  few  geological  details,  Mr.  S. 
stated  that  the  population  exiended  to  1;,000  souls,  and 
there  were  270,000  acres  of  land,  v.hich,  if  improved  as 
it  might  be,  would  mainlain  twice  the  number  of  people 
in  more  comfort  than  tbey  were  at  present. — Abridged 
Jrom  the  Scottish  Guardian. 


SKETCHES  OP  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 
Ijive  Slock. — East  Lothian  being  essentially  a  Corn- 
igtowing  county,  grazing  is  carried  on  only  as  subser- 
vient to  tillage,  and  the  rearing  and  management  of  live 
stock  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  object  of  secondary 
«onsideration  by  most  of  the  farmers.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  fed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  comparatively  few  ot 
Xhe  former  are  reared  in  the  county,  the  greater  number 
of  them  being  purchased  annii;illy  at  Falkirk  Tryst,  All- 
hallow  Fair  (held  in  Edinburgh),  and  other  markets;  only  a 
very  ie.vj  farmers  keep  more  mdch  cows  than  are  sutiicient 
to  lurnish  a  regular  supply  of  dairy  produce  for  their 
families.  Each  hind  or  servant  having  a  hous?,  has  also 
a  cow  supported  for  hitn  throughout  the  year  on  the 
farm  in  which  he  works.  No  oi:en  are  employed  in  farm 
labour,  every  description  of  work  at  which  beasts  are 
employed,  being  performed  by  horses.  The  attention  o! 
the  intelligeut  agriculturists  of  this  county  not  having 
necessarily  been  so  much  directed  towards  the  rearing 
■and  improvement  of  cattle,  as  in  other  districts  where 
these  animals  form  a  more  important  branch  of  farm 
manegement,  the  stock  farming  of  East  Lothian  does  not 
-eshibit  much  deservin^r  of  commendation.  There  are, 
iiowever,  several  exceptions  to  this,  as  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  t!:ie  short-horned  breed  are  reared  in  different 
parts  of  the  county;  a  circumstance  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  Highland  Society's 
Show  in  Edinburgh  vrere  carried  off  by  East  Lothian 
farmers. 

The  method  of  feeding  usually  practised  is  to  allow  the 
■cattle,  in  lots  of  five  or  six,  or  more,  according  to  their 
age  and  size,  perfect  freedom  in  open  courts  or  yards 
provided  with  sheds,  to  which  they  may  retire  for  shelter 
in  inclement  weather.  Each  jardhas  along  one  or  more 
■of  its  sides  a  range  of  shallow  troughs  formed  of  wood 
or  flag-stones,  about  3  feet  high,  from  which  the  cattle 
«at  their  Turnips  or  other  food.  Oil-cake  and  Eean- 
msal  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  auxiliary  to 
Turnips  in  fattening  otf  cattle  in  spring.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  many  farmers  let  the  greater  portion  of 
their  Turnip  crop  to  cattle-dealers,  either  at  a  certain 
price  per  acre  or  at  an  agreed  rate — now  45.  to  05.  a  week, 
tor  each  beast. 

Permanent  and  extensive  flocks  of  sheep  are  almost 
confined  to  the  L*immermoor  district — the  upland  part 
of  the  county.  The  kinds  kept  there  as  being  the  best 
adapted  to  the  situation,  are  the  black-faced  and  Cheviot 
breeds.  Improved  Leice3^e^  sheep  are  common  in  the 
low  parts,  as  ere  also  the  Cheviot.  Crosses  between  the 
last  named  breeds  are  held  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
•oil  and  climate  than  pure  sheep  of  either  of  those  kinds. 
In  the  low  district  gheep  are  kept  chiefly  to  consume  a 
portion  of  the  Turnip  crop  on  the  ground;  black-faced 
hogs  are  most  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose,  as  their 
mutton  is  most  esteeoied,  and  obtains  the  highest  prices 
in  the  market.  Turnips  are  also  frequently  sold  to 
dealers  to  be  eaten  by  sheep,  either  by  the  acre  or  at  an 
agreed  rate,  generally  h\.d.  a  week  for  each  sheep.  These 
ore  commonly  purchased  in  autumn,  and  again  sold  off 
wheo  ready  for  the  butcher.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  lambs  are  brought  up  for  the  supply  of  the 
Edinburgh  market,  and  many  are  annually  shipped  for 
Xiondon. 

_  The  horses  generally  kept  are  of  moderate  size,  com- 
bining much  strength  with  activity,  and  partaking  largely 
of  the  Clydebdale  breed.  These  animals  receive  much 
attention,  and  are,  generally  bpeuking,  maintained  in 
good  condiliun,  i.  c,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  work 
which  they  have  to  perform.  A  pair  of  stout  horsei  are 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  working  00  Scotch  acres  of  land 
of  an  average  quality.  The  following  is  the  mode  o( 
feeding  and  man^igin;;  farm  lioracB  generally  adopted  in 
the  LothianK: — About  the  beginning  of  May  they  are 
turned  out  to  gr^jze  at  nights,  but  receive  their  usual 
allowance  of  Corn— three  feed*  of  about  4ilb^.  each, 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  hay  during  the  mid-day  rest  ; 
very  little  hiy  is  uwed  by  the  furra  horaes,  but  what  is 
given  )8  alwajs  reserved  till  the  period  of  hard  work 
attendant  on  ihe  preparation  of  the  land  (or  green 
crop*.  Thi»  management  is  continued  until  the  Clover 
ii  ready  for  ciittin;<,  the  horces  ere  then  kept  in  the 
Jlflble  during  the  night,  and  receive  a  limiied  ullowunce 
of  cutGra»i»,  When  the  Turnip  need  is  all  sown,  and  the 
fflliow  land  (if  any)  finally  ploughed  and  worked,  the 
boric*  are  a^ain  turned  a-HcId,  where  they  remain  day 
and  riiijht  uruil  the  carrying  0/  the  Corn-crop  commenccn, 
Orccn  Clover  being  then  (jener«lly  conmmcd,  lures  arc 
•ubititutffd  .luring  harvesr,  the  lior*e«  being  fttill  kept 
out  oter  night  ttll  the  ploughing  of  the  ntubble,  or  of 
the  land  for  «utumn-iK)wri  Wheat  begins  ;  they  then  rc- 
4ffife  their  fall  winter's  fccUiaa— about   1  ilbj.  of  Corn 


each,  per  diem,  and  straw  ad  libitum  :  four  bushels  of 
Oata  ia  the  general  allowance  to  a  pair  of  horses  in  the 
week.  Most  farmers  give  a  boiled  mixture  of  Beans  and 
Barley,  two  or  more  nights  u-week;  and  instead  of  giving 
the  Corn  entire  to  horses,  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  bruise 
or  break  it  with  an  apparatus  for  ihe  purpose,  driven  by 
the  same  power  that  propels  the  threshing  machine-  A 
few  Swedish  Turnips  are  given  daily  to  each  horse  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  which  tends  very  much 
to  their  improvement.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  little 
deviations  in  the  practice  of  different  fdrms,  but  the 
above  is  the  general  management  of  farm-horses  adopted 
in  this  county,  and  indeed  throughout  the  south  of 
Scotland.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  little  attention  paid  to 
cleanliness  in.  the  stable  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  generally  ob- 
served by  strangers,  that  the  harness  of  the  farm-horses 
here  is  much  inferior  in  appearance  and  quality  at  first, 
to  tliat  commonly  met  witli  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  that  mucli  less  pains  are  taken  by  the  servants  in 
keeping  the  harness  belonging  to  their  horses  clean  and 
in  good  order.  This  carelessness  is  supposed  to  arise  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  circuDistance  that  Uiose  work- 
ing with  horses  are,  for  the  most  part,  married  servants, 
who  are  generally  found  to  possess  less  taste  for  neatness 
in  this  respect  than  younger  and  unmarried  men.  In 
spring  and  summer  the  time  of  working  is  nine  hours  a 
day,  etcept  at  seed-time  and  other  hurried  occasions,  and 
in  wifiJer  from  daylight  to  dusk,  with  an  interval  of  an 
hour  for  dingier  at  12  o'clock  ;  but  in  many  places  it  is 
usual  to  go  six  hours  at  one  yolking  during  the  short 
days  of  winter,  and  to  lessen  the  quantitj^.  of  Oats  given 
to  the  horses;  while  in  other  parts  the  customary  prac- 
tice is  to  corn  the  horses  and  take  dinner  in  the  fields, 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  stables. —  T.  SuUivaji. 


WioiaQ  Correspondence. 

The  Allotment  System  now  appears  to  be  caught  at  as 
the  remedy  and  panact^a  to  meet  the  distresses  of  the 
labouring  poor.  "Drain,  drain  your  land  and  give  em- 
ployment," is  now  the  cry.  "Subsoil  and  turn  cliemist,  to 
find  out  the  food  best  adapted  tor  your  different  soils,  and 
you  will  enrich  yourselves  beyond  belief;"  for  so  says  the 
enthusiast.  Suppose  this  to  be  true — and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion but  the  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
a  purse,  to  drain  and  subsoil,  may  increase  his  crops 
marvellously — I  ask  who  is  to  start  these  schemes : 
Why,  the  landlords  to  be  Bure  ;  few  tenants  have  the 
means.  It  is  all  very  fine  talking  of  the  landlords  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  good  crops  on  their  tenants*  lands 
by  draining,  and  getting  5  per  cent,  for  doing  so.  But 
many  owners  of  property  are  as  poor  as  the  tillers  of  it ; 
and  others  are  unbelievers  in  these  plans,  or  excuse  them- 
selves under  various  pleas.  Some  say,  "  Give  the  tenants 
leases,  for  they  would  spend  their  capital  and  give  em- 
ployment, and  embark  wiih  zeal  in  the  new  system  so 
generally  recommended."  And  some  there  are  that  would 
do  so  ;  but  as  I  take  it,  with  the  plurality  even  of  these, 
there  would  bs  many  things  wantuig  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end  ;  for  education,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  not 
traveled  very  rapidly  in  the  agricultural  provinces  ;  be- 
sides, how  fsw  tenants  have  capital,  if  it  had.  I  am 
no  friend  to  leases  ;  S-tenths  of  them  are  dropping  in, 
with  the  farms  little  better,  often  worse,  than  they  found 
them.  And  what  is  the  allotment  system  to  do  ?  The 
answer  is  glibly  given — "  It  will  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor.*'  There  are  many  difficulties  in  practice  con- 
nected with  this  new  scheme.  It  often  disgusts  the  man, 
striving  to  assist  his  labourers,  to  find  in  numbers,  how 
many  are  unwilling  to  help  themselves,  and  how  many 
are  careless  of  your  consideration.  Certainly,  many  are 
benefited  by  holding  a  piece  of  land,  and  comfort,  health, 
enjoyment,  and  comparative  wealth,  bless  many  a 
family  that  cultivates  it  well  ;  but  how  few  are  there  of 
such  !  How  many  smile  and  say,  "What  new  crotchet 
now  has  the  squire  got  into  his  head?"  How  many  do  not 
pay,  and  say  it  does  not  answer  !  How  many  tell  you, 
"  How  can  I  find  strength  (poorly  fed)  to  work  from  six 
to  six  on  my  master's  farm,  and  then  set  to  work 
upon  roy  own?"  The  wife  has  indoor  work,  and  children 
to  look  after;  bat  there  are  many  men  who  think  feel- 
ingly that  digging  and  delving  for  a  woman  is  bordering 
on  slavery.  Suppose  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  kept 
50  labourers,  and  to  each  he  gave  an  allotment  of  land  ; 
to  see  that  they  observed  all  the  rules  laid  down  would 
occupy  much  of  his  or  the  bailiff's  time,  which  possibly 
would  be  cheerfully  given  if  the  results  would  turn  out 
beneficial  to  all  parties.  As  the  seasons  are  the  same 
for  all,  and  so  are  the  preparations  for  jdanting,  sowing, 
and  in  the  end  reaping,  the  one  interest,  I  apprehend, 
would  greatly  inteWere  with  the  other ;  and  for  the  land- 
lord in  the  midst  of  liis  own  hiirvest  to  be  asked  by  his 
labourers  for  half  and  whole  holidays  to  do  their  own 
work,  appears  to  nic  likely  to  create  unpleasantnesu. 
Jf  [(/"'J  a  labourer  can  get  work  all  the  year  round,  my 
advice  to  them  would  be  to  stick  to  it,  and  that  alone  ; 
for  the  goodness  and  benevoleoce  of  the  old  country 
gentleman  still  cxisiH  in  our  Imided  proprietors — they 
bcldom  turn  adrift  the  man  in  short  winter  daye,  or  when 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  come  ufion  him.  It  is  not 
with  them  to  cheapen  wages,  and  grind  Ihem  down,  and 
use  them  only  for  iheir  own  profits. — A.  L.  [TheHo 
oft-repeated  objectiona  to  the  fystcin  arc  sufficiently 
refuted  by  history  and  fact.  See  the  "Labourers' 
I'Viend"  for  August,  September,  October  and  November, 
1843.] 

Services jtf  the  Jionh. — A  strong  prejudice  iR  felt  by 
many  persons  ugain.it  rooks,  on  actMnint  of  their  de- 
stroying grnin  and  I'otntoeii ;  and  fco  far  jh  thin  carried, 
that  1  know  pcruons  who  offer  a  reward  for  every  rook 


that  is  killed  on  their  land  ;  yet,  so  mistaken  do  I  deem 
them,  as  to  consider  that  no  living  creature  ia  so  ser- 
viceable to  the  farmer,  eacept  the  live  stock  he  keeps  on 
his  farm,  as  the  rook.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  roy 
native  place  is  a  rookery  belonging  to  Wm.  Vavasour, 
Esq.,  of  W^eston,  in  Wharfedale,  in  which  it  is  estimated 
there  are  10,000  rooks  ;  that  1  lb.  of  food  per  week  is  a 
very  moderate  allowance  for  each  bird  ;  and  that9-10th8 
of  their  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  their  lartse. 
For,  although  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the  fields, 
for  a  few  weeks  in  seed-time  and  a  few  weeks  in  harvest, 
particularly  in  backward  seasons,  yet  a  very  Urge  pro- 
portion of  their  food,  even  at  these  seasons,  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  which  (if  we  except  a  few  Acorns 
and  AValnuts  in  autumn)  form,  at  all  other  times,  the 
whole  of  their  subsistence.  Here,  then,  if  my  data  be 
correct,  there  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  460,000  lbs. 
or  209  tons  of  worms,  insects,  and  their  larvse,  destroyed 
by  one  single  rookery;  and  to  everyone  who  knows  how 
very,  very  destructive  to  vegetation  are  the  larvie  of  the 
tribes  of  insects  (as  well  as  worms)  ied  upon  by  rooks, 
some  slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  devastation  which 
rooks  are  the  means  of  preventing.  I  have  understood 
that  in  Sufi^olk,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  counties, 
the  larvee  of  the  cockchafer  are  so  exceedingly  abundant 
that  the  crops  of  corn  are  almost  destroyed  by  them, 
and  that  their  ravages  do  not  cease  even  when  they  have 
attained  to  a  winged  state.  Various  plans  have  been, 
proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  their  abunilance  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  scarcity  of  rooks,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  ac- 
count that  rooks  in  those  counties  are  not  numerous, 
either  from  Ihe  trees  being  felled  in  which  they  nestled, 
or  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  farmers.  I  am. 
the  more  inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion,  because  we  have 
many  rooks  in  tliis  neighbourhood  where  the  cockchafer 
is  not  known  as  a  destructive  insect,  and  I  know  that 
inseets  of  that  class,  and  their  larvte,  are  the  favourite 
food  of  the  rook.  I  will  mention  another  proof  of  the 
utility  of  the  rook,  which  occurred  ia  this  heishbour- 
hood  many  years  ago.  A  flight  of  locusts  visited  Craven, 
and  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  create  considerable 
alarm  among  the  farmei's  of  the  district.  They  were 
soon,  however,  relieved  from  their  ansiety,  for  the  rooks 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  devoured  them  50  greedily  that  they  were 
all  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  staled  in  the 
newspapers,  a  year  or  two  back,  that  there  was  such  an. 
enormous  quantity  of  caterpillars  upon  Skiddaw,  that 
they  devoured  all  the  vegetation  on  the  mountain,  and 
people  were  apprehensive  they  would  attack  the  crops  in 
the  inclosed  lands  ;  but  the  rooks  (which  are  fond  of 
high  ground  in  the  summer)  having  discovered  them,  in. 
a  very  short  time  put  an  end  to  their  ravages. —  T.  G., 
CHtheroe,  Lancashire. 

Tusser's  Husbandry. — Sir  Joseph  Banks  left  all  his 
MSS.  to  the  British  iviuseum.  1  recollect  at  the  time 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  all  his  papers 
had  found  their  way  to  that  depository,  especially  a  copy 
of  "  Tusser's  Points  in  Husbandry,"  to  which  the  inde- 
fatigable baronet  had  added  many  valuable  notes,  con- 
taining his  personal  observations.  I  think  Sir  H.  Ellis 
was  employed  in  preparing  this  for  the  press.  In  these 
times  sucii  a  work  would  be  very  interesting.  Can  any 
one  give  any  information  on  the  matter  ? — Dodman. 

Potato-seed. — la  your  Paper  of  the  23d  iast.  *'  A 
Farmer"  wishes  to  know  the  best  time  to  gather,  preserve, 
and  sow  Potato-seed.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  time  of 
gathering  is  any  time  from  that  of  the  apple's  being 
fully  ripe  to  the  present:  gather  them,  and  store  them 
in  tolerably  dry  soil,  either  whole  or  bruised ;  keep  them 
in  the  ground  from  frost,  and  in  March  or  April  take 
and  mix  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  and  sow 
altogether  and  cover  with  light  soil  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep. — John  J(^cIcsoti. 

Malt  Tax. — The  consumption  of  malt  for  a  century 
previous  to  1830  remained  nearly  stationary,  although, 
the  population  had  increased  more  than  three-fold,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  repeal  of  beer  duty  ia  1830,  we  find 
that  the  consumption  of  malt  by  public  brewers  was  in 
that  year  only  2,649,471  qrs.  of  malt,  but  in  1840  was 
4,0B2,367  qrs.  ;  the  government  ia  1840  increased  the 
duty  on  malt  and  Hops  5  per  cent.,  and  we  find  that  ia 
1843  the  consumption  of  malt  by  brewers  had  fallen  to 
3,506,293  qrs.,  thus  showing  that  with  a  duty  of  2i)s.  Sd, 
per  qr.  on  4,0S'2,3G7  qrs.  in  1840,  the  government  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  4,218,445^.  ;  in  1843,  on  3,566,298 
qrs.,  at  21.5.  8(/.,  3,683,489/.  ;  showingaloss  of  354,956/. 
by  the  increase  of  duty  ;  whereas  the  5  percent,  ought 
to  have  increased  the  revenue  by  204,118/.,  supposing 
we  h'ld  no  increase  of  population  from  1840  to  1843,  and 
that  the  consumption  had  remained  the  same;  whereas 
the  former  had  increased  by  full  600,000  persona,  and 
the  latter  had  decreased  by  354,950/.  Again,  we  find 
that  5  years  previous  to  the  5  per  cent,  duty  being  laid 
on  Malt  and  Hops,  the  average  number  of  acres  cnlti- 
vMted  for  Hops  was  about  r)4,500  ;  in  the  lust  5  years 
4 4,. 000  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  10,000  acres  during  the 
hut  5  years  as  comjjured  with  5  years  previous;  this, 
alone,  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  labourers  employed  in 
producing  Hops,  and  also  a  serious  lo»s  to  Lht:  revenue, 
for  during  the  5  first  years  the  average  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  Hops  was  about  345,000  ;  during 
tlic  last  /)  yeura,  witir  increased  duty  of  5  percent.,  only 
228,000/.  ;  showing  a  loss  of  117,000/.  per  annum  by  the 
increase  of  duty.  Now,  the  object  of  taxes  I  iniBf-ine  to  be, 
to  raise  and  lucreaiic  the  revenue,  and  not  to  decrease 
coTisuniption,  foi'  this  laat  miglit  be  effected  by  a  jiosiLive 
and  jirohibitory  law.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  5  per 
cent,  duty  is  manifestly  nullified  ;  for   we  ecu,   that  us 
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the  duty  is  raised,  so  the  consumption,  and  therefore  the 
revenue  is  decreased.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
any  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  an  article  would  be 
the  means  of  throwing  out  of  employment  those  whose 
occupation  is  connected  with  it ;  and  we  now  find  our 
Union  houses  overflowing  with  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, who,  by  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax,  would  he  provided  with  work,  and  with  one  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  to  those,  who  are  engaged  in 
arduous   and  manual  labour. — A   Tenant  Farmer. 

Drainage   and   Irrigation. — In  the  last  Number  of 
your  Paper,    '*  A  Leicestershire   Farmer "    observes — 
*'  It  appears  possible  to  double  the  value  of  some  dis- 
tricts by  draining  alone."      In  the  village  in  which  I 
reside  I  see  a   specimen  of  improvement    by  draining. 
There   are    18   acres   of  meadow   and    26   of    pasture. 
Before  alterations    were  commenced,   the  mcadow-Iand 
■was    considered   of  average    quality — some   parts  very 
rough,  and  full  of  hassocks — [What  are  theyf] — ^while 
the  produce  of  the  other  parts  was  good,  but  never  very 
large.     In  the  winter,  during  wet  weather,  it  was  always 
flooded  ;    the  brook   was,  small   and   circuitous    in   its 
course,  and  this,  which  caused   it  to  overflow,  hindered 
the  water  from  rapidly  subsiding.     It  was   not  drained 
deep,  and  consequently,  during   the  winter,  was  always 
wet,  and  considered  an   admirable  place  to  rot  sheep. 
So  much  for  it  in  its  primitive  state.     In  the  autumn  of 
18-11,  the  owner  commenced  his  operations.     The  chan- 
nel of  the  brook  was  altered,  the  whole  of  it  was  deep- 
drained — in  some  parts  5  or  6  feet  deep  ;    the  surface 
made  perfectly  level,  and  carriers  formed  for  irrigation. 
One  brook  takes  Its  course  down  the  middle,  and  another 
on  its  higher  side  ;  and  it  can  be  irrigated  during  the 
"winter,  and  after  heavy  rains  in  the  summer.  The  subsoil 
Ss  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  and  the  neighbours  thought  the 
owner  a  great  fool  for  expecting  to  find  water  in  such  a 
bottom;  the  owner's  anticipations,  however,  proved  cor- 
rect.    At  the  depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  he  found  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel,  whence  issued  a  spring,  in  many 
cases  not  very  strong,  but  which  rose  to  the  surface  when 
the  intervening  beds  of  clay  prevented  them  from  drain- 
ing.    15  out  of  the  18  acres  are  inclosed  in  one  meadow  ; 
the  remaining  three,  which  were  a  bog,  being  a  paddock. 
The  improvement  of   the  meadow  cost   17/.  per  acre. 
The  owner  was  regardless  of  expense,  and  some  things 
might  have  been  done  in  a  more  economical  way,  but  he 
thought  the  most  substantial  way  would,  in  the  end,  be 
the  cheapest.     In  1842  much  good  was  not  expected,  as 
a  great  portion  of  the  turf  had  been  moved,  and  a  large 
part  was  not  finished  till  late  in  the  spring.     During  the 
winter  of  1842  it  was  irrigated,  and  in  March  1843  it  was 
stocked  with  sheep ;  for  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  it  kept  more  than  100  sheep,  a  few  beasts,  and 
the   ewes  with   couples.      It   was  again  irrigated  and 
mown  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  again  irrigated  and  mown 
an  September,  bearing  larger  crops  than  ever  had  been 
known  in  it  before.     It  went  through  the  same  process 
jn  the  winter  of  1843,  and,  I  think,  this  year  was  stocked 
in  February,  and  kept  a  larger  quantity  of  stock  for  three 
months.     By  the  time  the  Grass  was  eaten  off,  the  dry 
season  had  commenced,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  irri- 
gate it  ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  more  in  it  than  in 
other  meadows  ;  though,  after  it  was  mown,  there  was  a 
good   after-math.      After  the  first  heavy  rains,  it  was 
irrigated   and   mown  in   October ;    a  very   good   crop, 
though,  unfortunately  for  the  owner,  it  was  very  wet 
weather,  and  he  sent  all  his  stock,  and  had  most  of  it 
consumed  by  them  ;  and  they  were  very  willing  to  eat  it 
after  the  dry  summer.       The  pasture-land  of  which  I 
apoke,  was,  before  draining,  of  good  average  quality;  but 
3  think  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  one-third  was 
Hushes,  and  in  winter  it  was  so  wet  as  to  be  impassable 
after  rain  by  a  pedestrian.     It  was  drained  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  meadow,  and  was  found  to  be  in  a  similar 
state.     In  this  case  the  expense  amounted  to  between 
5/.  and  8^.   per  acre.     The  whole  had  years  ago   been 
drained  with  tiles  about  15  inches    deep,  and  therefore 
the  cry  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  Rushes 
without  ploughing.     The  Rushes  gradually  diminished, 
and  last  year,  1843,  there  was  an  immense  crop  of  Grass; 
.this  spring  it  was  stocked  till  after  the  dry  season  com- 
menced, and  it  never  grew  till  the  rains  in  the  autumn. 
There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  Rush  to  be  seen.  I  should 
conceive  the  whole  expense  has  been  about  GOO/.,  and 
the  owner  has  let  his  farm  at  30/.  a  year  more  rent  than 
he  had  before.     The  farm  is  only  100  acres  in  extent, 
and  no  other  material  alterations  have  been  made,  as  the 
owner  has  only  bad  it  in  his  own  occupation  five  years. 
The  arable  land  has  been  improved  by  cleaning,  and  by 
laving  more  manure  applied,    which    manure  was  ob- 
tained by  stall-feeding,  and  by  cutting  and  steaming  the 
food  during  winter  ;  but  I  have  allowed  5/.  for  that  im- 
provement.    You  will  observe  I  do  not  speak  positively — 
3  am  merely  a  looker-on  ;  but  any  information  asked  for 
was  always  given  me. — A  Leicestershire  Yeoman. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deansion. — I  have  a  letter  now  be- 
fore me,  dated  December,  1824,  from  my  early  friend  and 
henefactor,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  now  of 
13,  Queen-square,  Westminster.  It  tells  me  that  he  is 
draining  the  whole  of  the  Deanston  farm,  which  I  knew 
to  be  nothing  but  a  morass,  where  the  greyhounds  sunk 
to  the  second  joint  every  step  they  took  ;  and  that  in  a 
Tery  sliort  period,  by  good  mauagement,  with  proper 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  it  could  be  brought  from 
a  condemned  farm,  not  worth  more  than  hs.  per  acre,  to 
he  now  let  at  from  21.  lOs.  to  3/.  per  acre  is  most  as- 
tonishing. Mr.  S.was  at  that  time  everybody's  friend,  rich 
and  poor  ;  his  advice  was  courted  by  all ;  all  dilference;- 
that  were  likely  to  lead  to  anything  serious  were  settled 
by  Mr.  Smith;  and  I  believe  the  greatest  loss  that  Dean- 


ston and  the  neighbourhood  ever  felt,  was  the  leaving  of 
this  much  esteemed  gentleman,  lie  was  manager  of  all 
those  extensive  works  at  the  early  age  of  1?;  at  that 
period  he  showed  great  powers  as  an  engineer,  and  he  is 
now  carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  most 
skilful  way,  his  draining  and  subsoil-ploughing  all  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  through  his  great  know- 
ledge  no  man  can  be  better  qualified,  for  his  heart  and 
soul  is  in  improving  the  land;  and  my  earnest  prayer  is, 
that  long  before  he  closes  his  eyes,  he  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  every  acre  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
producing  double  to  what  it  did  when  he  first  began  upon 
the  Deanston  bog — misnamed  a  farm. — James  Cuthill^ 
Florist,  Denmark-hill^  Camherwcll,  London. 

Lucerne. — Your  advice  to  "  Delta,"  as  to  the  mode 
of  cultivating  Lucerne,  page  006,  is  not  good.  Lucerne 
should  be  planted  in  well-trenched  ground,  in  drills, 
2  feet  at  least  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  12  inches, 
at  least,  apart  in  the  rows.  If  '*  Delta''  pursues  this 
plan,  putting  in  the  seed  not  earlier  than  the  last  week  in 
April,  thinning  them  to  the  distance  I  have  stated  as  soon 
as  they  get  well  out  of  their  first  leaves,  he  may  cut  the 
Lucerne  at  least  twice  in  the  first  year.  I  think  30 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  15  between  the  plants, 
a  better  distance  ;  but  that  is  mere  opinion.  At  the 
distances  I  have  named,  I  planted  Lucerne  on  the  1st 
of  last  May,  and  although,  from  the  extreme  drought,  it 
was  for  some  weeks  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fly, 
that  I  was  near  ploughing  it  in,  yet  when  once  it  got  good 
hold  of  the  ground  it  grew  so  rapidly  that  we  have  cut  it 
three  times — the  two  last,  heavy  crops,  some  of  the 
roots  having  by  that  time  70  distinct  stems,  and  none 
less  thau  40.  I  find  constantly  many  valuable  hints  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  generally  adopt  them.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  who  pursue  the  same  course,  and  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  right  to  trouble  you  with  this.  Lu- 
cerne, properly  grown  on  land  to  which  it  is  adapted,  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  crops  for  cattle-feeding, 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  promote  its  greater 
cultivation. — Frederic  Kelly,  49,  Hunter-street. 
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DR.  PLAYFAIR'S  FIRST  LECTURE. 

The  firat  of  the  Annual  Lectures  of  this  Society 
was  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  Duke  of  Richmokd,  President, 
in  the  chair.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Members, 
and  we  observed  present  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
Lord  Spencer,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Lord  Essex, 
Dr.   Buckland,    Dr.  Daubenv,    Dr.    Falconer,   Prof.  E. 
Forbes,  Dr.  Day,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  O.  Mosley, 
E.  Chadwick,Esq.,  and  other  distinguished  Members  of 
the    Society  and  men  of  science.     The  Lecturer  com- 
menced by  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  principles  of 
science,  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  details  of  art.     In  the 
present  lecture  he  should  give  an  outline  of  those  scien- 
tific principles  which  could  alone  safely  guide  the  prac- 
tical man  in  the  new  features  of  his  art.     In  the  second 
he  should  apply  those  principles.     Experience  was  by 
some  regarded  as  the  only  guide  in  practice  ;  but  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  experience  could  suggest  no 
alternative  in  practice,  and  here  science  stepped  in  to  the 
aid  of  the  practical  man.     The  farmer  in  Virginia  had 
found,  by  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years,  that  his 
land  would  grow  Wheat  every  year  ;  but,  when  his  land 
failed  to  do  this,  his  experience  suggested  no  alternative. 
In  other  parts  of  America  the  soil  had  afforded  nutriment 
to   alternate  crops   of  Wheat  and  Tobacco  ;  but  at  last 
the  soil  failed  to  grow  either,  and  individual  experience 
was  of  no  value.     The  question  for  the   Americans  to 
consider  in  these  cases  was,  Can  we  again  make  our  land 
grow  Wheat  and  Tobacco  aa  it  has  done  ?  and  this  could 
only   be   answered  by  science.     The  answer    was,  that 
these  crops  had  exhausted  the  soil  of  ingredients  ne- 
cessary to  their  existence,  and  these  ingredients  must  be 
again  supplied.     It  was  the  same  in  certain  counties  or 
districts  in  England  ;  the  land  failed  to  produce  certain 
crops  in  a  given  time,  and  the  season  could  only  be  as- 
certained by  scientific  inquiries.     It  would  be  vain  for 
the  farmer  of  light  lands  to  suggest  to  the  cultivator  of  a 
heavy  land  the  expedients  he  had  found  of  avail  in  re- 
storing the  fertility  of  his  soil,  and  vice  versa.      Such 
differences  existed  in  every  district,  and  the  cause  of 
these  differences  could  only  be  ascertained  by  scientific 
inquiry.     It  was  only  by  a  combination  of  experience 
and  science  that  the  object  of  the  pursuit  of  the  farmer 
could  be  obtained,  and  for  that  object  this  Society  had 
been  instituted.     Before  proceeding  to  theory,  he  would 
make  a  statement  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  required 
by  plants  ;  these  were  : — Silica,  alumina,  lime,  niagnC' 
sia,  iron,  potassa,  manganese,  soda.     These  bases  were 
combined  with    sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlo- 
rine, fluorine,   iodine,   bromine,   carbonic  acid.     These 
were  the  ingredients  with  which  the  soil  was  stored,  and 
out   of  which  the  whole  vegetable   kingdom   had  been 
formed.       These   constituents    existed   at    the   creation 
of  the  world,  and  it  was  from  these  that  the  primitive 
forests    and    plants    of    the   world   had    been   created. 
What  took  place  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  of  the  world, 
must  also  take  place  on  the  field  of  the  farmer.     It  was 
from  Nature  we  must  learn  the  principles  of  farming. 
The   constituents  out  of  which  plants  were  formed  ex- 
isted in   the    primitive    rocks,  from    which  every  other 
sirata  was  formed.     These  rocks  consisted  of  granite  ; 
and  granite  was  a  compound  of  substances,  known  under 
the  names   of  felspar,   mica,    quartz,    and   hornblende, 
(specimens  of  granite,  and  these  constituents  of  it,  were 
exhibited).     Now,  in  these  rocks  all  the  substances  that 
.entered  into  the  composition  of  plants  existed.     Che- 


mists had  not  examined  these  rocks  accurately.     Phos- 
phate of  lime  had  not  been  supposed  to  be  a  constituent 
of  granite,  yet  late  researches,  especially  those  of  Dr* 
Daubeny  on  the  rocks  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  proved 
that  there  was  considerable  quantities  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  these  primitive  rocks.     Common   salt,  chloride 
of  sodium,  had  not  been  found  in  these  rocks,  but  it 
existed  abundantly  in  the  waters  of  the   ocean.     The 
carbonic  acid  needed  by  plants  existed  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.    The  inquiries  of  Bron^ 
gniart  rendered  it  exceedingly  probable  that  carbonic- 
acid  existed  in  much  greater  quantities  in  the  air  and  ia 
the  water  of  primitive  states  of  our  globe  than  at  the- 
present  moment.     The  carbonic  acid  of  the  water  must 
have  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  original  eco* 
nomy  of  creation.     It  was  only  by  its  means  that  the 
alkalies  and  earths  could  have  been  dissolved  out  of  the 
primitive  rocks.     When   these  constituents   were   dis- 
solved, the  great  mass  of  the  rocks  over  which  the  waters 
rolled  would  be  easily  disintegrated,  and  the  particles  cf 
silica  and  alumina  would  then  be  deposited  in  another 
form.     It  was  thus  that  the  three  principal  constituents 
of  our  present  soils  were  deposited.     The  silica  being 
deposited  formed  the  sandstone  rocks,  and  gave  the  cha- 
racter to  arenaceous  soils  ;  the  alumina  formed  the  clay 
bedsandargillaceous  soils;  the  carbonate  of  lime  the  lime- 
stone strata  and  calcareous  soils.    There  had  been  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  these  latter  rocks  had  been  formed.     The 
carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  vras  an  insoluble  substance,*  and 
did    not   exist  to   any    extent    in  the  primitive    rocks, 
but  it  was  easily  formed   by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime.     It  was  a  property  of  carbonic  acid  that,  when 
diffused  in  water,  it  would  dissolve  carbonate  of  lime;  it 
was  thus  held  in  solution  in  the  first  water.     If  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  in  any  way  separated  from  the  water,  then 
the  carbonate  of  lime  was   deposited.     Mr.  Lyell   had 
supposed  that  all  the  limestone  beds  were  deposited  from 
springs  from  under  the  surface  of^the  earth,  which,  com- 
ing up  charged  with   carbonic    acid   and    carbonate  of 
lime,  the  former    escaped  on    coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  was  deposited.     But  the 
limestone  beds  gave  evidence  of  being  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  tranquil    sees.     They  contained  remains  of 
animals,  and  before  animals  could  live,  there  must  be 
plants.     Now,  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
food  of  plants  was  carbonic   acid,  and  he  (Dr.  Playfair) 
would   suggest   that  it   was   the   marine  vegetation   of 
those    periods    which,    taking    up    the    carbonic    acid 
of  the   waters,  caused  the  deposition   of  carbonate   of 
lime.       It  was    no     argument    against    this    view,  that 
remains  of  plants  were  not  found  in  limestone  beds,  as 
Dr.  Lindley  had  proved  that  decaying  vegetable  tissue 
was  quickly  reduced  to  its  elements  before  any  deposit 
could  be  formed   to   seal  its  existence.     The  animals 
which   existed   at   the  time,  afforded  to   the   chalk   its 
phosphates,  and  the  analysis  of  chalk  soils  proved  that 
they  contained  this  ingredient.     It  was  not,  however,  the 
fact,  as  some  geologists  had  supposed,  that  the  limestone 
beds  were  formed  entirely  by  animals.    Some  had  asserted 
that  chalk  was  composed  entirely  of  infusoria,  and  it  was 
from  these  and  other  animals  that  the  chalk  obtained  its 
silica  ;  but  the  chalk  could  not  be  composed  entirely  of 
infusoria,  as  their  function  indicated.     One  function  of 
infusoria,  hitherto  unexplained,  was  the  undoubted  fact 
that  they  gave  out  oxygen.     This  was  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  other  animals  did.    They  only  existed  where 
the  higher  forms  of  animals  or  plants  were  decaying,  and 
where  they  existed  they  indicated  this  fact.     They  were 
the  scavengers  of  nature,  and  acted  as  purifiers,  just  the 
same  as  the  fungi  did  on  land.     The  fungi  existed  by 
means  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  but  they 
differed  from  infusoria  in  giving  out  carbonic  acid.     This 
was  a  curious  fact,  that  the  lowest  animals  performed  the 
function  of  the  highest  plants,  and  that  the  lowest  plants 
performed   a    function   in    common    with    the    highest 
animals.     But  other  means  were  taken  to  prepare  the 
soil  from   primitive   rocks,  so  that   the  secondary  ones 
should  become   a  fit  theatre  for  terrestrial  animals  and 
plants  to  live  upon.     The  rocks  were   thrown,    by  vol- 
canic action,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then, 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  rain,  and  frost,  they  were  decomposed,  and 
their  elements  entered  into  combinations  fitted  to  become 
the  food  of  plants.     The  iron  of  these  rocks  underwent 
changes.     Iron  existed  in  nature  in  two  forms,   that  of 
the  protoxide,  or  oue  proportion  of  oxygen  and  one  of 
iron ;  and  that  of  the  peroxide,  with  two  proportions  of 
iron  and  three  of  oxygen.     The  former  was  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  to  animal  life ;  the  latter  was  beneficial 
and  necessary.     The  protoxide  could  be  converted  into 
the  peroxide  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
whilst    the  peroxide  was  reduced  to  the  protoxide  by 
action  of  decomposing  organic  matter.     This  was  an  im- 
portant practical  fact.     It  went  on,  on  a  great  scale  in 
nature.      The    blue    clays    of  the   lias   and    coal-beds, 
where  there  was  much  organic  matter,  alcrays  contained 
the   protoxide.     The  red  sandstone  contained  the  per- 
oxide.    A  curious  instance  of  the  formation  of  the  prot' 
oxide  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Binney,  of  Manches- 
ter, in   the  coal-measures    about    that   neighbourhood. 
Wherever  shells  were  found  open,  where  there  is  oc- 
casion to  suppose  the  animal  escaped,  the  rock  in  which 
it  was  embedded  was  red,  iudicatiug  the  presence  of  the 
red  or  peroxide  of  iron ;    but  where    the   shells  were 
closed,  and  the  animal  had  gradually  decomposed,  it  was 
blue,  indicating  the  protoxide  ;  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  decomposing  matter  of  the  animals.     In  the  red  sand- 
stones there  was  the  peroxide  ;  and  one  important  fact  re- 
garding this  substance  was  that  it  had  a  great  affinity  for 
ammonia,  which  it  absorbed,  and  could  be  detected  in  aU 
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red  sandstones.  The  sandstones  and  the  limestones  were 
thus  replete  with  matter  ready-formed  to  be  used  as  food 
for  plants.  Succeeding  to  the  period  of  their  formation 
was  that  of  the  great  vegetable  era  in  which  the  coal-beds 
■were  formed.  The  effect  of  the  decomposing  vegetable 
matter  on  the  peroxide  of  iron  was  remarkable,  and 
worthy  of  attention.  When  the  plants  began  to  decay, 
they  converted  the  peroxide  into  the  protoxide,  and  when 
this  latter  was  formed,  it  acted  injuriously  on  vegetation 
and  destroyed  it.  It  was  thus,  be'believed,  that  great  bed; 
were  formed  at  the  present  day ;  the  decaying  plants 
converted  the  peroxide  of  iron  into  the  protoxide,  and 
when  this  ingredient  was  formed  it  destroj'ed  the  remain- 
ing living  plants.  The  blue  clays  deposited  underneath 
Peat-beds  was  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
The  peroxide  was,  however,  easily  convertible  into  the 
protoxide  by  exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  by  subsoil-plongbing  that  the  farmer  could  render 
available  his  blue  clays  for  the  nutrition  of  plants.  It 
was  thus  that  Nature  came  with  her  great  subsoil-plough, 
the  ocean,  and  threw  up  on  the  shores  the  injurious  prot- 
oxide in  the  form  of  a  peroxide,  as  well  as  effected  other 
important  changes.  Now  the  farmer  might  learn  a  great 
lessen  from  the  way  in  which  Nature  acted  in  preparing 
the  constituents  of  plants.  The  elements  necessary 
for  feeding  plants  of  the  present  era  were  in  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  but  they  underwent  preparation  before 
they  were  administered  as  food.  If  a  child  became 
ricketty  for  the  want  of  phosphate  of  limefin  its  food,  no 
one  would  think  of  feeding  it  with  crystals  of  Apatite 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  or  if  a  lady  became  bilious  for  want 
of  soda  in  her  system,  what  doctor  would  administer 
lumps  of  felspar  }  It  was  the  same  with  plants  :  it  is  of 
no  use  to  administer  the  constituents  they  require  in  a 
form  they  cannot  digest.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer 
must  take  care  that  he  has  food  for  his  plants  in  the  soil ; 
and  in  the  second  place  he  must  take  care  that  they  get 
at  the  food.  Now,  most  soils  contained  many  of  the 
constituents  required  by  plants  in  the  rocks  of  which  the 
earth  was  composed  ;  but  then  these  rocks  required  pre- 
paring; and  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  It  was  by  plough- 
ing and  by  suhsoU-plonghing.  Practice  had  suggested 
this,  and  science  pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  By  ploughing,  the  soil  was  reduced  to 
powder,  ard  the  potash,  the  soda,  and  the  lime  had 
access  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  and  water  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  important  changes  before  re- 
ferred to  were  produced.  By  ploughing,  also,  the  soil 
became  absorbent.  It  took  into  its  very  interior,  where 
the  roots  of  plants  were  seeking  their  food,  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  ammonia,  and  the  water,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal organic  constituents  of  plants.  In  such  a  soil  and 
■with  such  agents  did  God  grow  the  first  forests  of  the 
world,  and  in  such  a  manner  must  man  act  in  order  to 
grow  the  plants  which  he  needs.  The  lecturer  then 
went  into  calculations  to  show  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  silicate  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in 
felspathic  rocks,  clay,  slate,  and  loam,  to  show 
that  where  these  rocks  existed  there  could  never  be 
a  deficiency  of  these  agents.  There  was,  however,  a 
danger  of  ploughing  up  such  soils  too  much  ;  silicate 
of  potash  entered  into  the  ccmpoaition  of  the  stems  ; 
it  was  phosphate  of  lime  that  entered  into  the  seeds  as 
well  as  the  stems.  Now,  if  the  stems  of  plants  were 
made  to  grow  too  luxurious'y,  by  the  aid  of  the  silicate  of 
potash,  they  would  arrest  the  phosphate  of  lime  going  to 
the  seed,  and  thus  would  do  injury.  The  phosphate  of 
lime  existing  in  much  smaller  quantities  in  most  soils, 
needed  more  frequently  artificially  renewing  than  the  si- 
licates. These  were  added  in  the  form  of  guano,  booe- 
dnst.  S:c.  In  conclusion,  he  would  add  a  few  words  on 
draining.  When  water  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a 
soil,  it  prevented  the  2cce98  of  air,  and  thus  prevented 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  on  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil.  Water  also  dissolves  up  and  carries 
off  the  most  important  constituents  of  a  soil,  and  thus 
readers  the  land  poor.  Plants  also  require  a  csrtain 
temperature,  and  water,  by  its  great  absorption  of  heat 
daring  the  process  of  vaporisation  which  was  conetantly 
going  on,  was  a  constant  means  of  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  soil.  As  a  proof  of  the 
inflaence  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  on  the 
development  of  plants,  he  pointed  out  tiiat  in  low 
and  heavy,  and  undrained  districts,  the  harvest 
■was  always  more  backward  than  in  high  districts 
■with  a  natural  drainage,  although  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  former  districts  was  much  higher.  Whole 
countiea  in  this  country  were  badly  drained;  and  he  gave 
Cheshire  as  an  illustration.  This  county  was  so  badly 
drained,  that  it  was  said  it  was  unfit  for  sheep  to  live  in  ; 
he  would  only  add,  if  it  was  unfit  for  sheep  it  certainly 
waa  unfit  for  man.  This  was  an  important  considera- 
tion, that  draining,  which  provided  for  a  larger  supply  of 
food  for  man,  also  provided  for  the  existence  of  man  to 
consume  the  food.  He  illustrated  the  importance  of 
drsinsge  by  relating  a  fact  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Professor  Liebig,  Near  Gieesen  is  a  prison 
from  which  dead  bodies  are  supplied  to  the  University  for 
anatomical purposei.  Atone  time  it  was  very  nnheulthy, 
and  a  large  number  of  dtaths  occurred,  but  tlie  public 
aathorities  had  lately  had  the  district  drained  in  which  it 
was  situated,  and  since  that  period  the  dcuthw  in  the 
place  had  been  lo  hw,  that  the  University  was  now 
obliged  to  send  to  other  places  to  supply  its  unatomical 
wants. 

The  MAp.CiOiHof  DowN.sinnf;  hoped  that  the  Lecture 
which  had  just  been  delivered  would  be  pimiliihed,  and 
proposed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  iJu.  Pi.AYrAiic— Loun 
SpK.vcr.a  locoridc'I  Ihc  motion,  and  made  lomc  remarks 
on  tbc  geological  view  which  the  Lecturer  had  takta  o( 


the  science  of  agriculture,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  its 
importance. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Lecture  would  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  their  commo- 
dious theatre  for  the  Lecture  of  the  Society. 

DR.  PLAYFAIR'S  SECOND  LECTURE. 

The  Lecturer  commenced  by  stating,  that  in  his  last 
Lecture  he  had  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the 
sequence  of  events  from  the  first  dawn  of  creation  was 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  praclice  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  seen  how  carefully  Nature  had  prepared 
her  soils  for  cultivation,  long  before  man  had  devoted 
himself  to  her  service.  He  had  showed  how  the  ocean 
had  acted  as  a  great  -plough  and  subsoil-plough ^  and 
ameliorated  the  noxious  ingredients  ia  the  rocks,  and 
fitted  those  which  were  fertile  for  the  purposes  of  vege- 
t'ltion.  How  curiously  she  locked  up  in  the  soil 
those  treasures  of  fertility,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  presented  the  key  to  the  industry  of  man,  and 
showed  him,  by  her  own  example,  wisely  reduced  in 
energy  from  the  past,  when  she  herself  had  to  clothe 
her  own  lands  with  vegetation,  without  man's  aid. 
Still,  though  she  reduced  in  intensity  the  causes  for- 
merly in  operation,  she  preserved  them  in  store  for 
action,  if  thiit  became  necessary;  and  instances  were  seen 
in  the  operations  of  subsoil-ploughing  and  draining,  in 
which  she  proved  no  niggard,  when  these  causes  were 
called  into  activity.  We  followed  Nature  also  in  those 
high  and  bleak  regions  of  calcareous  and  cretaceous  rocks, 
and  then  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  which  she  compen- 
sated for  their  elevation  by  an  admirable  system  of 
drainage,  either  by  causing  numerous  clefts  or  a  porous 
nature  of  materials,  so  that  the  water  might  be  quickly 
draughted  away,  and  not  by  its  evaporation  render  the 
soil  cold ;  and,  in  this  manner,  how  she  pointed  out  to 
the  farmer  how  best  to  improve  the  climate  of  his  own 
district,  how  to  increase  as  well  as  hasten  the  amount  of 
vegetation,  and  the  best  way  of  making  the  capability  of 
the  soil  available,  and  of  obtaining  the  quickest  return 
for  the  labour  which  was  expended  in  its  cultivation. 
In  the  present  Lecture  be  should  endeavour  to  apply  the 
principles  deduced  from  the  observation  of  Nature,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  the  practice  of  the  farmer,  on  a  small  one  ; 
and  he  believed  that  every  one  who  neglected  the  study 
of  these  principles,  would  ever  after  have  much  reason 
to  regret  that  he  -had  not  consulted  the  wishes  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  elevated  character  of  his  great 
mistress.  In  the  last  Lecture,  the  importance  of 
ploughing  and  draining  had  been  insisted  on ;  and  this 
involved  the  explanation  of  fallow — the  exposure  of  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere.  But 
although  a  soil  is  exhausted,  for  instance,  of  sili- 
cate of  potash,  so  that  Wheat  would  not  grow,  it 
did  not  follow  necessarily  that  no  other  crop  would 
grow,  as  there  might  still  be  plants  that  would 
grow  with  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  soil.  This 
subject  was  one  of  importance,  as,  if  there  were  such 
crops,  it  would  obviously  present  the  necessity  of  a 
naked  fallow.  Professor  Low,  in  his  Agriculture,  had 
recommended  that  soils  be  ploughed  six  or  eight  times  ; 
and  this  was  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money',  if  nothing 
else  could  be  grown  in  the  interim.  But  in  Scotland,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  in  Jersey,  such  a  system 
was  now  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  theory  of  such 
a  practice  is  easily  understood  by  referring  to  what  has 
recently  been  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  plants.  In  the  last 
Lecture  a  table  was  exhibited  showing  the  principal  mi- 
neral ingredients  of  plants,  and  although  all  plants  con- 
tained these,  they  existed  in  very  variable  proportions, 
aa  the  following  table  would  show  ;  and  Liebig  had  even 
divided  plants  into  classes,  according  to  their  mineral 
constituents  : — 


Salts  of 

Salts  of 

Potash 

Lime  and 

Silica. 

Silica  Plants. 

and  Soda. 

Magnesia. 

Oat-straw,  with  seeds    . 

31.00 

4.00 

62.00 

Wheat-straw  ,        .        .        . 

22.00 

7-20 

61.05 

Barley-Btraw,  with  seeds      . 

.  )9.00 

25.70 

65.03 

Rye-straw      .... 

1S.65 

16.52 

63.89 

LlJIE  Pla-vts. 

Tobacco          ,       .       ,       , 

24.34 

67,44 

8.30 

Pea.  straw        .... 

27-82 

63.74 

7.61 

Potato-herb    .... 

4.20 

59.40 

36.40 

Meadow  Clover 

39.20 

56.00 

4.90 

Potash  Plants. 

Maize-straw  .... 

71.00 

6.50 

18.00 

rurnips  

81.60 

18.40 



ticct-root        .... 

88.00 

12.00 



Potatoes  (tubers)   . 

85.81 

14.19 

_ 

HcliantliiiH  tubernsiiR    , 

84.30 

15.70 

— 

This  Table  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and 
its  classification  inadmi,risible,  as  it  was  opposed  to  a  beau- 
tiful law,  pointed  out  by  Liebig  himself,  and  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Will  and  Fresenius,  which  was  that 
certain  bases  may  replace  each  other,  according  to  the 
law  of  equivalents.  Thus,  soda  may  be  substituted 
for  potash,  and  vice  versd ;  lime  for  magnesia,  and  so 
on  ;,but  it  did  not  appear  that  nn  alkali  could  be  suIj- 
stituted  for  an  earth;  still  the  Table  was  practically 
useful.  The  rolalion  of  crops  must  depend  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  this  would  be  seen  by  observing 
what  kind  of  plants  grew  on  the  rocks  mentioned  in  the 
last  Lecture.  On  the  granite  rocks,  the  soil  of  which 
contained  abundance  of  hilicate  of  potanh,  tho  farmer 
grew  rnoslly  the  silica  jdunts,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
OatB,  after  taking  care  to  manure  well  with  lime  or  sea- 
shclls,  to  supply  tlic  abficnt  cnlcnrcous  (nutter  and  phos- 
phates.    It  is   seldom  that  uuch  soila  uru  dcvt>tcd  to 


pasture,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  growth  of  lime  plants. 
Clay,  slate,  and  grauwacke  are  degraded  granite,  but  de- 
ficient in  lime  and  phosphates  ;  for  animals  liad  not  yet 
been  formed ,  and  their  great  characteristic  was  the 
possession  of  potash  ;  and  two  potash  plants,  Oats, 
and  Turnips,  were  most  frequently  cultivated  on  these 
soils,  both  of  them  requiring  little  of  the  phosphates  and 
little  of  lime;  on  the  sandstones,  which  were  much  richer 
in  lime  and  phosphates,  but  still  possessing  potash,  so 
that  potash  plants,  and  ia  addition.  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Clover,  are  grown  on  these  soils.  Above  the  sand- 
stones we  come  to  rocks  abounding  with  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  and  containing  little  potash  ;  these 
rocks  are  not  adapted  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  Tur- 
nips, and  the  lime-plants  forming  pastures  are  mostly 
grown.  On  the  coal  measures  vegetation  is  poor,  arising 
from  the  enormous  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  produced  by 
the  plants  forming  the  coal-beds  ;  the  clays,  however, 
contained  silicates  and  iron,  and  with  care  were  cultivated 
so  as  to  produce  various  crops.  On  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone plants  were  grown  which  required  magnesia,  and 
Potatoes,  Wheat,  and  Barley  flourished  on  these  soils. 
After  this  we  come  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  a  soil  com- 
posed of  the  detritus  of  former  rocks,  and  capable  of 
supporting  potash,  soda,  and  silica  plants.  The  calca- 
reous soils  of  the  lias,  the  oolite,  and  the  chalk  yield 
lirae-plaots,  Beans,  Peas,  Clover,  and  Barley.  In  exa- 
mining the  various  kinds  of  rotations,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  were  precisely  such  as  were  adapted  to  the 
soils  in  which  they  took  place.  Thus  the  Norfolk  course 
begins  with  Turnips  well  manured,  succeeded  by  a  corn, 
crop,  followed  by  artificial  Grasses,  and  concluded  by 
another  crop  of  corn  ;  and  this  took  place  on  most  of  the 
inferior  clays  of  England,  The  manure  yielded  phosphates, 
but  neither  these  nor  the  silica  were  taken  up  by 
the  Turnips,  and  the  soil  thus  became  prepared  for  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  as  the  only  thing  of  importance  re- 
moved from  the  soil  by  the  Turnips  was  the  potash  ;  and, 
what  was  important,  potash  uncombioed  with  silica.  If 
sheep  upon  the  Turnips,  they  return  to  the  soil  the  potash 
contained  in  the  Turnips,  and  also  of  phosphates. 
After  the  second  or  corn  crop  has  exhausted  the  soluble 
silicates  and  phosphates,  a  green  crop  is  then  grown, 
and  this  takes  up  the  lime.  By  the  time  the  lime  is 
taken  up  by  this  crop,  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
soil  has  liberated  a  further  quantity  of  phosphates  and 
silicates  sufficient  to  grow  for  a  fourth  crop  corn,  which 
is  often  Barley,  where  lime  is  present,  or  Oats,  or  Wheat 
where  it  is  deficient.  Where  there  is  magnesia  present, 
as  on  the  magnesian  limestone,  Potatoes  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  for  the  green  crop,  especially  as 
their  stems  return  to  the  soil  the  silicates.  The  curious 
rotation  of  the  lower  lias,  consisting  of  Wheat,  Beans, 
fallow,  Oats,  and  Potatoes,  would  in  the  same  way  be 
found  adapted  to  the  particular  composition  and  charac- 
ters of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  practised.  Enough  had 
probably  been  said  to  show  the  farmer  that  rotation 
was  not  a  means  of  improving  the  soil.  The  soil 
remained  in  the  same  state,  as  far  -as  the  plant  was 
concerned,  and  the  great  advantage  of  it  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  one  crop  could  be  grown  whilst  the 
soil  was  preparing  for  another.  The  theory  of  De 
Candolle,  with  regard  to  plants  throwing  out  excremen- 
titious  matter  injurious  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to 
other  plants,  was  now  generally  exploded,  and  many  facts 
were  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  in  Hungary,  there 
was  never  a  poisonous  effect  produced  on  the  Wheat 
crops,  although  in  some  districts  Wheat  had  been  grown 
in  succession  for  centuries.  A  like  I'esult  to  that  of  ro- 
tation is  produced  by  many  other  processes  on  farms ; 
take,  for  instance,  burning  and  paring.  By  this  process 
injurious  organic  matter  is  consumed.  Plastic  clays  are 
quite  changed  in  their  character,  not  only  by  having  all 
their  constituents  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  undergo  change,  but  the 
clay  itself  acquires  another  character,  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbent, and  takes  up  from  the  atmosphere  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour,  as  well  as  afford 
more  ready  access  to  the  nutritious  substances  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  water.  But  in  this,  you  see 
nothing  is  destroyed,  and  the  inorganic  elements 
of  the  soil  are  only  brought  more  fully  into  con- 
tact with  the  absorbing  organs  of  the  plants.  Another 
process  of  the  farm  was  what  was  called  liming.  AVhen 
the  chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  wished  to  dissolve  up 
potash  and  silica  from  the  soil  he  was  examining,  he 
used  lime  ;  and  by  this  means  he  rendered  soluble  that 
which  was  insoluble  before.  Just  what  the  chemist  did 
in  his  laboratory  by  the  use  of  lime,  the  farmer  did  in 
his  fields  ;  and  this  was  the  use  of  lime,  that  it  rendered 
certain  important  ingredients  of  the  soil  more  soluble 
than  they  were  by  nature.  In  this  way,  lime  became 
a  key  by  which  the  ingredients  in  the  soil  were  un- 
locked ;  it  did  not  in  itself  become  aa  important 
ingredient  in  the  soil.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  where  we  add  lime,  we  may  not  only  be  using 
a  means  for  unlocking  the  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
but  we  may  also  be  adding  an  important  constituent  of 
the  soil.  This  was  what  made  lime  an  import?.nt  ingre- 
dient as  a  top-dressing  where  Clover  and  Grasses  were 
to  be  grown.  It  would  he  seen,  then,  that  iime  was  not 
used  principally  as  a  manure  ;  it  was  seldom  required  as 
a.  manure,  for  a  manure  added  to  the  composition  of 
the  soil;  its  principal  use  was  as  a  solvent  of  other 
raaterialH.  Common  aalt  was  sometimes  used  as  a  manure, 
and  Liebig  supposed  that  it  acted  bcneiicialiy  by 
combining  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  sulphate  of  soda 
was  produced.  If  this  was  the  caau,  it  should  act  most 
benfficially  on  the  cereals,  and  on  the  legumiuoua  plants 
bccauEc  they  are  the  great  generators  of  the  constitueutfl. 
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of  blood,  gluten,  albumen,  and  casein,  and  these  are  the 
parts  of  plants  for  which  sulphur  is  absolutely  necessary. 
He  was  not  aware  tliat  this  was  the  case,    la  connection 
with  chloride  of  sodium  he  might  say,  that  in  a  former 
part  of  the  Lecture  he  had  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  soda 
might  be  substituted  for  potash  in  plants,  and  Tjice  I'ersd, 
but  this  was  no  proof  that  potash  could  be  substituted 
for  soda  in  the  system  of  the  snimal.     Now  it  was  found 
that  soda  was  essential  to  the  forraatiou  of  healthy  bile, 
and  when  animals  were  fed  on  potash  plants  in  the  centre 
of  this  island,  or  far  away  from  the  sea  in  continents,  they 
sought  with  avidity  soda  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  for 
the  purpose  of   addin;^  this  essential  constituent  to  the 
elements   out   of  which  their   secretions   were  formed. 
Another  process  which  did  not  act  in  the  way  of  direct 
manures  was  irrigation — the  application  of  water  to  the 
soil.     When  fresh  water  was  applied  to  the  soil  it  was 
beneficidl,  but  it  was  necessary,   in  order  to  insure  its 
success,   that  the  soil  should  be  drained,  as  it  was  only 
fresh  water  was  benefioial.     Licbig  accounted  for  this 
fact  by  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  water ;  when  the 
oxygen  came  in  contact  with   the  soil  it  united  with  its 
constituents,  and  thus  assisted  ia  tho  process  of  disin- 
tegration.    Another  valuable  property  of  the  oiygen  was 
that  it  united  with  the  blue  or  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
converted  it  into  the  peroxide  ;  in  the  soils  where  this 
was  contained,  he  had  pointed  out  in  the  first  Lecture 
the  importance  of  this  action.     Again,  other  waters  con- 
tained carbonic  acid,  and  where  this  was  the  case  in 
limestone  districts,   the  water  also  held  in  solution  car- 
bonate of  lime.     Now  the  carbonic   acid  acted   also  on 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  produced  disintegration ; 
and  whilst  this  process  went  on,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
also,  which  it  held  in  solution,  was  deposited  on  the  soil 
as  a  manure.     Stagnant  waters,  unless  they  contained  un- 
injurious  organic  matters,  were  not  beneficial  to  the  soil, 
and  when  they  became  so  they  acted  as  true  manures.    He 
now  came  to  the  true  manures.     These  matters  supplied 
some  substance  that  was  destitute  in  the  soil.     The  food 
animals  got  from  plants  consisted  first  of  those   secre- 
tions, containing  large  quantities  of  carbon,  as  sugar, 
starch,    gum,    &c.,    and   those  secretions    which    con- 
tained nitrogen.     Now,  although  these  secretions  con- 
tained   principally     carbon,     hydrogen,    oxygen,     and 
nitrogen,    yet    they    required    for     their    development 
inorganic  matters.      Thus  Liebig   had  proved,  that  the 
carbonaceous  secretions  could  not  be  developed  in  plants 
■mithout  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.  It  was  the  same  with  the  nitrogenised 
secretions.     The  forms  of  protein,  albumen,  fibrin,  &c. , 
required  for  their  development  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
and  these  were  obtained  from  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  soil.  An  important  fact  connected  with  the  action 
of  inorganic  manures  was,  that  none  of  these  substances 
■were  destroyed  in  the  system  of  adult  animals — they  were 
not  destroyed  as  the  carbonaceous  and  nitiogenoua  secre- 
tions, but  were  always  again  restored  to  the  soil,  in  the 
form  of  excrementitious  matter.     It  was  thus  that  all 
animals,  in  their  fseces  and  urine,   returned  to  the  soil 
those  inorganic  ingredients  which  they  had  taken  up 
from  the  soil  in  their  food.     The  Lecturer  here  went 
into  a  series  of  calculations,  showing  the  necessity  of 
using  human  excrement  as    manure.     Where  man  ate 
"Wheat,  he  threw  off  from  his  system  those  inorganic  in- 
gredients which  were  necessary  to  the  growth  of  Wheat; 
where  he  ate  Potat6es  he   furnished  material  for   the 
growth   of  Potatoes.      He   proved   these   positions  by 
reference  to  many  well-conducted  experiments  on  the 
composition  of  human  excretions,  from  which  it  wasfound 
that  they  alone  were  capable,  when  properly  preserved, 
of  supplying  all  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  produced  by 
the  growth  of  food  for  man.     These  excretions  varied  in 
their  composition,  but  it  would  be  found  they  only  varied 
according  to  the  food  which  had  been  used.     He  urged 
upon  all  present  the  necessity  of  every  means  being  used 
to  make  available  this  precious   storehouse  of  inorganic 
matters  for  manuring,  which  not  only  existed  in  the  right 
quantity  as  a  food  for  plants,  but   also  existed  in  the 
best  form  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  most  needed  by 
man.     The    value  of  the  waste  of  these  materials  that 
•was  constantly  going  on  was  quite  prodigious,  end  could 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who  looked  upon  the  subject 
■with  a  scientific  eye.    As  some  questions  had  been  put  to 
him  since  he  had  been  in  London,  he  would  refer,  before 
concluding  his  Lecture,    to   some   remarks   and   expe- 
riments which  had   been   made    by   M.    Boussingault, 
the  most  distinguished  agricultural  chemist  in  France. 
This  learned  chemist  had  lately  referred  to  some  experi- 
ments of  his  own,  with  regard  to  feeding  cattle.     The 
French  chemists  had  all  along  maintained  that  the  fat  of 
animals  was  only  obtained  from  the  fatty  matter  which 
they  already  took  in  with  their  food.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  chemists  and  himself  maintained  that  the 
fat  of  animals  arose  from  an  imperfectly  consumed  form 
of  the  carbonaceous  secretions,  such  as  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum.     A  familiar  instance  of  such  a  change  took 
place  ill  the  burning  of  coal ;  when  this  substance  was 
burned  ic  the  open  air  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
coal  was  consumed  and   carbonic  acid  was  formed,  but 
when  coal  was  burned  in  closed  vessels  without  access  of 
oxygen,  then  a  tarry  matter  was  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect combustion.    What  took  place  in  the  coal  took  place 
in  the   starch,    sugar,    &c.     Now,  when  animals    have 
small  lungs,  these  substances  cannot  be  fully  consumed 
by  the  want  of  oxygen,  and  an  imperfect  metamorphosis 
takes  place — they  are  converted  into  oily  matter,  which 
IB  deposited   in   the   form   of  fat.     Dr.  Lankester  had 
pointed   out  this   fact,  in   connection  with  a  series  of 
tables,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  measurements  and 
weights  of  human  beings,ia  which  itwas  found  that  in  pro- 


portion to  the  circumference  of  the  chest  was  the  weight 
of  the  individual.  He  had,  in  previous  Lectures  before 
this  Society,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  broadest-chested 
animals  had  the  smallest  lunijs.and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  smallness  of  the  lungs  takin^up  less  oxygen 
in  the  human  being  accounted  for  the  increased  weight 
observed  by  Dr.  Lankester.  With  regard  to  the  experi- 
ment which  M.  Boussingault  had  criticised,  and  which 
he  had  characterised  as  having  been  performed  "  avec  une 
telle  aciivitt,"  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  stated  at 
the  time  they  were'performed,  they  were  to  be  taken  only 
for  what  they  were  worth,  from  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  performed,  and  as  indications  of  experiments, 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  M.  Boussingault  had 
performed  experiments  to  prove  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  his  conclusions,  and  he  would  allude  to  these  experi- 
with  that  respect  which  was  due  to  so  distinguished  a 
chemist.  M.  Boussingault,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
fat  of  animals  was  not  derived  from  the  starch,  sugar,  &c., 
weighed  animals  before  and  after  feeding  with  Mangold 
Wurzel  and  Potatoes  (substances  which  contain  very 
little  fatty  matter),  and  found  that,  instead  of  increasing 
in  weight  they  diminished;  and  not  only  did  they  not 
diminish  in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  less  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  they  had  been  supposed  to  consume,  but 
they  diminished  100  lbs.  in  addition.  Now,  M.  Bous- 
singault had  not  considered  the  causes  of  this  extra 
diminution  of  weight- — u  diminution  so  much  greater 
than  his  theory  required.  But  what  were  the  real  causes  ? 
Why,  the  cow  had  been  fed  on  food  which  was  unnatural 
to  it ;  formerly  it  had  been  fed  on  hay,  and  other  mate- 
rials, which  required  the  powers  of  its  four  stomachs  to 
digest,  but  novr  it  was  given  a  food  which  it  could  not 
digest  without  bulk  to  assist  the  peristaltic  action  of  its 
stomachs,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  every  farmer 
knows,  the  animal  was  purged.  Now,  it  was  this 
purging  that  must  have  reduced  its  bulk,  and  not 
any  want  of  the  conversion  of  sugar  and  starch  into 
fatty  matter.  These  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault 
did  not  prove  that  he  was  right,  and  they  did  not  prove 
that  he  (Dr.  P.)  was  wrong  ;  at  the  best  the  experiments 
remained  where  he  had  placed  his  own  at  first,  as  among 
subjects  that  required  further  examination. 

At  the  end  of  the  Lecture,  which  occupied  two  hours  in 
the  delivery,  P.  Pusey,  Esa.,  M.P.,  arose  and  said  that 
Dr.  pLAYFAiR  had  alluded  to  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  farm,  and  he  felt  that  the  Society  was 
deeply  his  debtor.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  relation  of 
science  to  practice,  established  in  these  Lectures,  would  be 
beneficial  in  causing  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Playfais.  Earl  Spencer,  seconded  the  motion.  The 
first  was  an  important  Lecture,  as  embracing  the  scientific 
part  of  the  question,  and  he  considered  this  Lecture  doubly 
important  as  applying  that  scientiiic  part  to  practice.  He 
particularly  alluded  to  the  portion  of  the  Lecture  with 
regard  to  manures,  "which  he  considered  of  great  import- 
ance in  establishing  a  relation  between  practice  and 
,  science,  which  would  lead  to  most  beneficial  results. 
Dr..  Playfair  had  formerly  given  Lectures  which  had 
been  productive  of  much  practical  benefit,  and  he  was 
sure  these  would  lead  to  the  same  result. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  put  the  motion,  which  was 
passed  with  acclamation.  As  President  of  the  Society 
he  felt  indebted  to  Dr.  Playfair  for  the  ready  manner 
in  which  he  had  responded  to  the  hasty  call  of  the 
Society,  without  throwing  any  dificulties  in  the  way. 

The  MARauis  of  Downshire  expressed  himself  as 
indebted  to  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Institution,  for 
having  afforded,  them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  these 
Lectures  in  their  theatre,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  seconded  the  motion. 
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At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
Friday  last,  the  half-yearly  Report  for  the  current  year 
was  read,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 
"At  the  close  of  the  year  1843  the  number  of  members 
who  had  paid  in  their  subscriptions  amounted  only  to 
500,  whilst  945  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year.  This  gratifying  fact  may  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  rule  which  was  adopted  at  the  last 
general  meeting,  namely,  requiring  that  to  entitle  a  local 
farming  Society  to  the  premiums  of  the  central  Society 
the  members  of  it  shall  contribute  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  funds  of  the  central  Society.  The  propriety  of  this 
regulation  was  much  questioned  at  the  time,  but  its  adop- 
tion has  proved  most  beneficial,  not  only  la  the  increase 
of  members,  but  from  the  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  which  it  has  caused.  Of  the  100  local  So- 
cieties at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  in  connection 
with  the  central  body,  only  16  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  rule  referred  to  ;  while  in' 
those  which  have  so  qualified,  the  competition  for  the 
different  premiums  has  been  much  increased,  and  the 
prizes  themselves  claimed  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
in  previous  years.  The  second  source  of  increased 
revenue  to  the  Society,  during  the  present  year,  was  its 
great  annual  Cattle  Show,  held  in  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the 
I4th  and  15th  of  August  last,  on  which  occasion  up- 
wards of  200  new  members  were  also  added,  making  a 
total  of  450  new  members  in  one  year.  The  number  of 
subscribers  is  still,  however,  very  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  ;  yet  your  council 
deem  it  a  source  of  gratulation  to  find  such  a  steady 
and  progressive  increase  to  the  Society,  and  they  feel 
that  the  addition  may  be  fairly  considered  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  favour  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
Society  are  now  regarded  by  the  public.     When  ^the 


council  consider  the  many  advantages  to  the  country  at 
large  from  the  great  Cattle  Show  in  Dublin — the  vast 
numbers  wliich  attended  from  all  quarters  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  success  of  the  different  entertainments  in- 
cident to  the  Show,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  meeting.  The  number  of  entries 
to  the  show-yard  was  gredter  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, as  appears  by  the  following  return,  viz. : — 

Sliort-horned  bulls 4S 

Devon  do. 13 

Lotifj-horned  do. 4 

Hereford  do 4 

Ayrshire  do, -i 

Polled  Angus  do. 5 

West  Highland  and  Kerry  do 4    ' 

Extra  slock. 10 

Total  number  of  bulls  97 

Cows  and  heifers,  generalcompetition  .  .  39 
Ditto,  local  coMipetiiion  .  •  ,  •  •  •  132 
Extra  stock IG 

— isr 

Fat  stock 15 

Horses,  inarL-Sj  colts  and  fillies    ....         74 

Extra  stock U 

85 

Sheep 68 

Swine 52 

Total  number  of  entries  .  .  .  499 
The  council  have  also  observed  with  satisfaction  that  ii& 
most  cases  the  prizes  were  carried  away  by  animals  bred 
and  reared  in  this  country,  and  therefore  recommend  that 
in  future  the  distinction  between  local  and  general  com- 
petition shall  be  abolished,  and  that  all  the  premiums 
should  be  open  to  general  competition.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement,  they  trust,  will  soon  be  felt  in  sti- 
mulating local  breeders  to  increased  exertion,  and  intro- 
ducing animals  into  this  country.  The  exhibition  of 
implements  was  the  largest  and  most  varied  that  has  yet 
appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society — many  most 
valuable  and  well-arranged  lots  having  been  sent  from 
England  and  Scotland,  while  the  different  exhibitors  in 
this  country  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  forward  the 
objects  of  the  Society  by  contributing  largely  upon  the 
occasion.  The  council,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
premiums  for  implements  at  the  next  Show  should  be 
increased  considerably,  and  classified  like  the  other 
prizes.  The  exhibition  of  flax,  wool,  and  butter,  was 
not  so  extensive  as  might  have  been  desired,  but  the 
council  are  so  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  improved  manufacture  of  these  several 
important  articles,  that  they  strongly  recommend  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  premiums  for  them  at  the  Show  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Your  council  have  also  turned  their  at- 
tention, during  the  present  year,  in  some  measure  to  the 
distribution  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge  among  the 
farming  classes  ;  and  for  this  purpose  have  caused  a 
second  edition  of  the  Society's  Transactions  to  be  pub- 
lished for  circulation,  and  have  appointed  Messrs.  Curry 
and  Company,  of  Dublin,  publishers  to  the  Society  for 
Ireland  :  Messrs.  Longman  and  Company,  of  London, 
for  England ;  and  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Company,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  Scotland.  This,  the  Society's  first  volume  of 
Transactions,  contains,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  much  useful  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, particularly  on  the  subject  of  thorough-draining 
and  reclaiming  waste  land  in  Ireland,  which  they  feel 
they  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  public  at  large.  The  balance-sheet  of 
the  late  Cattle  Show,  held  in  this  city,  was  next  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting.  The  following  is  a  correct  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  that  occasion  : — 
Balance  Sheet  of  Cattle  Show  in  Dublin. 

E.Tpenses.  £.    s,    d. 

By  amount  of  expenditure  in  Show-yard  .        .        .    388  11    9 

Ditto  Council  Dinner,  Rotunda 328  10     9 

Ditto,  Banquet  Dinner,  Theatre  ....     435  JO  U 

Ditto  Bail,  Theatre  Royal 493     9     tt 

By  sundries,  including'  Printing,  Stationery,  Adver- 
tisements, Staff-Assistants,  &c 321     9     7 

Premiums  awarded  at  Cattle  Show    ....    66*    o    -0 

Medals  ditto 67    1  1» 

Extra 060 


Receipts. 
To  amount  of  receipts  on  foot  of  Show-yard 
To  ditto  on  foot  of  Council  Dinner 
To  ditto  on  foot  of  Banquet  Dinner 
To  ditto  on  foot  of  Ball  .        . 

Local  Fund 

Premiums  unpaid 

Extra  .        .        •        ■        .  -     .    '    . 


i^3199  7  10 

.    7/3  13  6 

.     b27  12  0 

.     324  0  6 

.     545  8  6 

.     861  11  0 

.       So  0  0 

0  1  0 


28&7     6     6 
,     312     I     4 


^3199     7  10 

The  secretary  here  stated,  that  although  the  amount  of 
balance  against  the  Society  might  appear  large  at  first 
view,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  demonstration  made  by 
them,  there  had  been  an  addition  of  450  new  members, 
which  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  Society  having  made 
those  demonstrations  by  which  the  expense  had  been  in- 
curred ;  and  that,  taking  this  fact  into  account,  there 
would  be  altogether  a  balance  of  16^.  7^.  in  favour  of  the 
Society.  It  was  then  resolved,  "That  the  next  Cattle 
Show  be  held  at  Ballinasloe,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of 
September  next,  and  continue  for  three  days."  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  then  rose  to  say  that  chemistry 
was  making  its  way  in  England  amongst  the  agriculturistSj 
and  he  hoped  to  see  it  advancing  equally  in  this  country. 
He  had,  therefore,  suggested  to  Mr.  Bullen,  the  secretary 
to  the  Society,  that  one  or  more  chemists  should  be  se- 
lected in  each  town  in  Ireland,  who  should  be  requested 
to  name  their  (jrice  as  to  the  analysis  of  earths,  manures^ 
&c.,  whenever  they  should  be  applied  to  by  gentlemen  or 
farmers  on  the  subject.  His  attention  had  been  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  his  having  been  applied  to  ta 
become  a  subscriber  to  the  new  College  of  Chemistry 
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about  to  be  established  in  London.  He  had  felt  great 
pleasure  in  contributing  to  so  excellent  an  institution  ; 
and  he  could  name  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
among  tbem  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Ducie, 
who  were  to  be  found  among  its  supporters-  Mis  present 
suggestion  was  merely  thrown  out  as  a  preliminary  step 
for  a  similar  institution  in  this  country,  and  he  thought 
the  proposal  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Society. 

FLAX  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Northcote,  writren  by 
■order  of  the  Right  Honourable  \V.  E.  Gladstone,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade: — "  Whitehall,  Nov.  16, 
1844.  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  of  the 
li!th  instant ;  and  to  thank  you  for  your  information 
respecting  the  increased  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  Flax  imported,  in  the  year  ended  the 
5th 'January,  1844,  was  1,437,150  cwts.  ;  of  which 
1,422,992  cwts.  were  entered  for  consumpfion.  The 
quantity  imported,  this  year,  up  to  the  10th  October,  was 
1,129,173  cwts.  ;  and  the  quantity  entered  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  same  period,  was  1,129,536  cwts,  1  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Stafford  H.  Northcote. — 
James  Mac  Adam,  Esq." 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

The  Exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  for  the  Premiums 
offered  by  this  Society,  took  place  during  the  past  week 
at  the  Horse  Bazaar,  Baker-atreet.  The  following  is  the 
award  of  the  Judges  : — 

OXEN. 
Class  I. —  Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  Breed^  under  5  years 

old,  U'ithcul  reatrictions  as  to  feeding  ;   yet  the  kind 

or  kinds  of  food  must  be  certified. 
To  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  near 
Oakham,  Rutland,  for  a  3  years  and  llj  months  old 
improved  Short-horn  Steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on 
Oil-cake,  Barley, and  Bean-meal,  vegetables,  and  Hay  ; 
travelled  to  the  Show,  by  van,  20  miles,  and  by  railway 
100  miles— Pri'^e,  20/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder. 

To  Mr.  John-  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre,  near  Swaff- 
ham,  Norfolk,  for  his  3  years  and  10  months  old  Here- 
ford Ox,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Longmore,  of  Orlton,  near 
Leominster,  and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  Swedes,  Linseed- 
cake,  and  Mangold  Wurzel.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by 
van  100  miles — Prize  15/. 

■  To  Mr.  T.  L.  Meire,  of  Cound  Arbor,  near  Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire,  for  his  3  years  and  11  months  old 
Hereford  Os,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Cake,  Pea, 
and  Barley-meal,  boiled  Barley,  Grains,  Grass,  Hay, 
Turnips,  and  Mangold  Wurzel.  Travelled  to  the  Show 
on  foot  2  miles,  by  van  7  miles,  by  canal-boat  50  miles, 
by  railway  100  miles — Prize  10/. 

HlaHLY  COMaiENDED  : 

Mr.  R.  M.  Latton,  of  Thorney  Abbey,  near  Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire,  for  his  4  years  and  S 
Eoontlis  old  Hereford  Bullock,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Turner,  of  Stoke,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  ood 
fed  on  Hay,  Linseed-cake,  Bean-meal,  Carrots,  and 
Swedish  Turnips.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  54 
miles,  and  by  railway  67  miles. 

Mr.  Richard  Meire,  of  Cound,  near  Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire,  fur  his  4  years  old  Hereford  Ox,  bred  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Meire,  of  Cound,  and  fed  on  Oil-cake, 
Barley,  aud  Pea-meal,  boiled  Barley,  Grains,  Grass, 
Hay,  Turnips,  and  Mangold  Wurzel.  Travelled  to  the 
Show  on  foot  2  miles,  by  van  7  miles,  by  canal-boat  50 
miles,  and  by  railway  100  miles. 

Mr.  William  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire,  for 
his  3  years  and  5  months  old  Hereford  Steer,  bred  by 
Mr.  M'iUiam  Hewer,  of  Northleach,  Gloucestershire, 
and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Cur- 
roti,  Meal,  and  Oil-cake.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on 
foot  2  miles,  and  by  van  80  miles. 
Class  II. —  Oxen  or   Steers  of  any    hreed,   under  6 

yeara  old,  weight  90  stone  and  upwardly  that  shall 
;    not  have  had    Cake^  Corn,  Meal,  Seeds,  Grains,  or 

■  Distillers'    JVash,  during  12  months  previous  to  the 
\it  of  August,  1644. 

To  Mr.  James  Bult,  of  Kinpston,  near  Taunton, 
Somerset,  for  his  4  years  and  10  months  old  Short- 
horned  Steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Hay,  Grass, 
Swedish  Tarnips  300  lbs.  of  Flax-seed,  5  bushefs  of 
Peas,  11  bushels  of  Barley,  and  0  bushels  of  Beans. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot  5  miles,  and  by  railway 
163  miles— /■'nee  ;iO/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 
To  Sir  John  Henrv  Palmer,  Bart.,  of  Carlton, 
near  Rockingham,  Nortiiampton,  for  his  4  years  and 
2  months  old  Durham  Ox,  bred  by  himself,  pnd  fed  on 
Grass,  Hay,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  V/urzel,  Cab- 
bage, Ijljlbs.  of  Oil-cake,  and  43  j  lbs.  of  Bean-meal. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  25  Diiles,  and  by  railway 
60  wiles— /'ri^c  10/. 

Clahr  III. — 0.pen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  .5 

peara  old^  under  100  atone  andahove  70  stone  weight, 

that  thall  not  have  had   t'akc,  Corn,  Meal,    Secdu, 

Grnirm,  or  DintiUer' It  Wash  dur in g  12  months previouH 

to  the  \At  of  August,  1844. 

To  HiH  Grace  the  Di;xi:  ok  Brdford,  of  Park  Farm, 

near  Vk'oburn,  IJcdi,  for  a  4  years  old  Hereford  Ox,  bred 

by   hit  Htma:,  and  fed  on  Grans,   green   Tares,   liny, 

Turnipf,  .^00  lb».  of  Unsctd-meal,  and  500  lbs.  of  Barh  y- 

mc«l.     Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  42  TaWtt— Prize 

I'il.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Orecdcr. 

tvTo  Mr.  H.CiiAMHKBLAi.v,  of  Desford,  ncarLciccJitcr, 

for  hli  4  yara  und  10  month*  old  Hereford  (}%,  bred  by 

himteif,  and  fed  on  Gross,  Hay,  Green  Vctchc«,  Turnips, 


810  lbs.  of  Cake,  and  G95  lbs.  of  Pea-meal.  Travelled  to 
the  Show  on  foot  10  miles,  by  riilway  102  miles. — 
Prize  10/. 

Highly  commended. — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Si'encer, 
of  Althorp  Park,  near  Northampton,  for  a  4  years  and 
5  months  old  Durham  Ox,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  and  fed 
on  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Hay,  and 
1452  lbs.  of  Cake.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  yan  10  miles, 
and  by  railway  60  miles. 

Class  IV. — Oxen   or  Steers,  of  any  hreed  not  exceed- 
ing 4  ijears  and  3  months  old^  and  binder  80  stone 
weighty  that   shall  vol   have  had  Cake,  Corn,  Meal, 
Seeds,  Grains,  or  Distiller's  Wash,  during  12  months 
previous  to  the  \st  of  August,  1844. 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedfoud,  of  Park  Farm, 
near  Woburn,  for  a  3  years  and  D  months  old  Hereford 
Ox,  bred  by  his  Grace,  and  fed  on  Grass,  Green  Tares, 
Hay,  Turnips,  500  lbs.  of  Barley-meal,  and  500  lbs.  of 
Linseed-meal.     Travelled   to   the  Show    on    foot  three 
miles,  by  van  6  miles,  and  by  railway  41    miles — -Prize 
10/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  John  Manning,  of  Harpole,  near  North- 
ampton, for  a  3  years  and  10  months  old  Hereford  Ox, 
bred  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Culmington,  near  Lud- 
low, and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  850  lbs.  of  Cake,  and  4 
bushels  of  Bean-meal.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot 
7  miles,  and  by  railway  091  miles — Prize  51. 

Highly  commended. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  South- 
ampton, of  Whittlebury,  near  Towcester,  Northamp- 
tonshire, for  a  3  years  and  9  months  old  Hereford  Ox. 
bred  by  Mr.  F.  Corton,  of  Hay  ton,  near  Ludlow,  and  fed 
on  Corn,  Hay,  Chaff,  Tares,  turnips,  1050  lbs.  of  Cake, 
17  bushels  of  Oats,  and  120  lbs.  of  Barley  and  Bean- 
meal.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot  8  miles,  and  by 
railway  GO  miles. 

Class  V. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  hreed,  under  4  years 
and  6  months  old,  and  under  SO  stons  weight,  without 
restrictions  as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food 
must  he  specified. 
To  Mr.  W.  J.  Bailey,  of  Shenley  House,  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, BuQks,  for  a  3  years   and  8  months  old  Hereford 
Steer,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Ivington  Park,  near 
Leominster,  and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay, and  Cake.  Travelled 
tn  the  Show  on  foot  8  miles,    and  by  railway  50  miles — 
Prize  10/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Class  VI. — Fattened  Coivs  or  Hei/ers  under  5  years 
old.  Freemartins  and  Spayed  Heifers  are  not  qua- 
lified. ^ 
To  Mr.  Henry^ro'wn,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leices- 
tershire, for  a  4  years  and  6  months  old  Durham 
Heifer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Oil-cake,  Barley, 
Grass,  Cabbage,  Swedish  Turnip,  and  Hay.  Travelled 
to  the  Show  by  van  25  miles,  and  by  railway  96  miles — 
Prize  20/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder,  and  Gold 
Medal  as  the  best  Beast  in  any  of  the  Classes. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  of  Wiseton, 
near  Bawtry,  Nottinghamshire,  for  a  4  years  and  5 
months  old  Short-horned  Cow,  bred  by  his  Lordship, 
and  fed  on  Hay,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Pea-meal,  Barley- 
meal,  and  Oil-cake.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van 
20  miles,  and  by  railway,  172  miles — Prize  10/. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  Bart.,  of  Aswarby  Park, 
near  Folkingham,  Lincolnshire,  for  a  4  years  and  5 
months  old  Durham  Heifer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed 
on  Linseed-cakes,  Bean-meal,  Oat-meal,  Hay,  and  Vege- 
tables. Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  38  miles,  aud  by 
railway  107  miles — Prize  5/. 

Class  VII. — Fattened  Cows  or  Heifers,  of  5  years  old 
and  upwards.  Freemartins  and  Spayed  Heifers  are 
7iot  qualified. 
To  Mr.  John  Beaslet,  of  Chapel  Brampton,  near 
Northampton,  for  5  years  and  4  months  old  short-horned 
Cow,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Grass,  Turnips,  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  Hay,  Linseed-cake,  and  Oat-meal.  Tra- 
velled to  the  Show  by  van  9  miles,  and  by  railway  60 
miles — Prize  20/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  John  Carwardine,  of  Marsh,  near  Leo- 
minster, for  a  5  years  and  11  months  old  Hereford  Cow, 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Stratford  Bury, 
near  Leominster,  and  fed  on  Grass  and  Oil-cake.  Tra- 
velled to  the  Show  on  foot  48  miles,  and  by  railway  113 
miles — has  had  I  calf — Prize  5/. 

Class  VIII. — Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  up- 
wards, that  shall  have  had  at  least  2  live  Calves  at 
separate  births. 
To  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near 
Nottingiiam,  for  a  7  years  and  5  months  old  Short-horned 
Cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Cotsgrove  Place,  Not- 
tingham, and  fed  on  Cake,  Beans,  Vegetables,  and  Hay. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  5  miles,  and  by  railway 
I'Jfj  miles — hnahad^chUGB— Prize  Ibl.  and  Silver  Jlledal 
to  the  Breeder. 

To  Major  Brown,  of  Welbourn,  near  Grantham,  Lin- 
colnshire, for  B  13  years  old  Short-horned  Cow,  bred  by 
himself,  and  fed  on  Linseed-cakca,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Hay, 
Clover,  and  Lucerne.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  49 
miles,  and  by  railway  100  miles — has  had  6  calves — 
Prize  r>l. 

Highly  commended, — Mr.  William  Firth,  of  Kirk- 
Btall,  near  Lceda,  for  a  9  years  and  8  months  ohl  Short- 
horned  Cow,  bred  by  Mr.  William  Henlock,  of  Great 
Ouaeburn,  York,  and  fed  on  Oat-atraw,  Turnips,  Oil- 
cake, Hay,  Gross,  and  Clover.  Travelled  to  the  Show 
by  van  4  miles^  and  by  railway  196  milca— has  had  4 
calves. 

Extra  Stock. — Cattli:. 
Highly  commended. — IIih  Kovai,  Highnkss  Princk 
A»,[tfc.ur,  of  WindHor  CastlC;  a  5  ywiru  and  0"  monfli'<  r.IH 


Pure  Angus  Polled  Ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  of 
Keillor,  Forfarshire,  and  fed  on  Oil-cake,  Outs,  Beans , 
Hay,  Swedes,  and  green  food.  Travelled  to  the  Show 
by  van  24  miles.  [This  was  an  extraordinarily  large 
animal.] 

SHEEP. 

Class  IX. — Long-wooUed   fat   Wether  Sheep,  1  year 

old,  that  have  never  had  Cake,  Corn,  Meal,  Seeds,  or 

Pulse. 
To  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notting- 
hamshire, for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Long-wooUed 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself— Pri;:e  20/.  and  Silver  Medal 
to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of  Wellington,  near  St. 
Neots,  Beds.,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Leicester 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  near  Woburn, 
Beds.— i^W^e  5/. 
Class  X. — Long-wooUed  fat   Wether    Sheep,  1    year 

old,  under  8  stone  weight,  that  have  never  had  Cake^ 

Corn,  Meal,  Seeds,  or  Pulse. 
To  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notting- 
hamshire, for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Long-wooUed 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself — Prize  10/.  and  Silver  Medal 
to  the  Breeder. 

Class  XI. — Long-wooUed  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1    year 
old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

To  Ins  Grace  the  DuKii:  of  Bedford,  of  Oakley 
West  Farm,  Bedford,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
New  Leicester  Wethers,  bred  by  his  Grace — Prize  20/. 
and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder,  and  Gold  Medal  as 
the  best  pen  of  Long-wooUed  Sheep  in  Classes  IX.,  X., 
and  XI. 

To  Mr.  John  Painter,  of  Burley,  near  Oakham, 
Rutland,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  New  Leicester 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  a  ram  hired  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  of  Clifton,  Nottinghamshire — Prize  5/. 
Class  XII. — Long  and  Short-woolled  cross-hred  fat 
Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,   ivithout  restrictions  as  to 

feeding. 
To  Mr.  C.  ToMSON,  of  Sundon,  near  Luton,  Beds.,  for 
a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  Southdown  and  Gloucester 
Cross  Wethers,  bred  by  himself — Prize  10/,  and -Si/yer 
Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  Lewsey  Farm,  near  Dunsta- 
ble, Bedfordshire,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old 
Down  and  Leicester  Cross  Wethers,  bred  by  himself — 
Prize  5/. 

Extra  Stock, — Long  Woolled  Sheep. 

To  Mr.  C.  Large,  of  Broadwell,  Oxfordshire,  for  a 
56  months  old  New  Oxfordshire  Ewe,  bred  by  himself — 
Silver  Medal. 

Class  XIII. — Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year 
old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  pen  of  three  20  mouths  old  Southdown 
Wethers,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Webb,  of  Babraham — Prize 
20/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Good- 
wood, near  Chichester,  Sussex,  for  a  pen  of  three  20 
months  old  Southdown  Wethers,  bred  by  His  Grace — ■ 
Prize  bl. 

Class  XIV. — Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year 
old,  under  8  stone  weight,  without  restrictions  as  to 
feeding. 
To  Mr.  Henry  Upton,  of  Oving,  near  Chichester, 
Sussex,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Southdown 
Wethers,  bred  by  Mr.  A.  Pinnis — Prize  10/.  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  Breeder,  and  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  pen 
of  Short-woolled  Sheep  in  Classes  XUI.  and  XIV. 

Class  XV. — Short-ivoolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  2  years 
old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

To  Mr.  E.  G.  Barnard,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  HaU,  near 
Halstead,  Essex,  for  a  pen  of  three  32  months  old  South 
Down  Wethers,  bred  by  himself — Prize  20/.  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

Extra  Stock. — Short-woolled  Sheep. 

To  Mr.  T.  Harris,  of  Hinton,  near  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, for  a  21  months  old  South  Down  Sheep,  bred  by 
himself— 5'i/yer  Medal. 

PIGS. 

Class  XVI. — Pigs,  of  any  hreed,  above  13  and  under 

26  iveehs  old. 

To  Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS,  of  Marks  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  for  a  pen  of  three  25  weeks  and  4  days  old 
Improved  Essex  Pigs,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Oats, 
Peas,  Meul,  Potatoes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  milk^ 
Prize  10/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Wind- 
sr>r  Castle,  for  a  pen  of  rhree  25  weeks  and  4  days  old 
Suffolk  and  Bedfordshire  Pigs,  bred  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness, and  fed  on  Milk,  Burley-meul,  and  Pea-meal — 
Prize  51. 

Class  XVII. — Pigs,  of  any  hreed,  ahove  2C  and  under 
52  weeks  old. 

To  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  of  Normanton  Hill,  near  Lough- 
borough, Nottinghamshire,  for  u  pen  of  lliree  27  weeks 
and  2  days  old  Neapolitan  and  Warwickshire  Pigs,  bred 
by  himself,  and  fed  on  Barley-flour— iVi^e  10/.,  and 
Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the   Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coles- 
hill,  near  Furringdon,  Berks,  for  a  pen  of  three  44  weeks 
and  1  Jay  old  Coieshill  Pigs,  bred  by  his  LordBhip,  and 
fed  on  whey,  Barlcy-mcul,  und  Potatoes — Pr.zo  5/. , 
Extra  Stock. — Pig«„ 

To  Mr.  W.  F.  HoiiBS,  of  Marks  Hull,  near  Kelvedon, 
F-r    ■■■    *"' V    n    !.'■  "  r '  V  •   nvi'  ■)    ('n-n   (M    in>i-rovpd  Eseex 
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Pig,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Oats.  Peus,  Meal,  Pota- 
toes, Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Milk — Silver  Medal. 

It  will  bt;  observed  that  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  exhibited  several  animals,  amongst  wbich  were 
Pigs  to  which  a  Prize  of  Bl.  was  awarded,  and  an  Ox  of 
the  Polled  Augus  breed,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

Besides  the  Show  of  Fat  Cattle,  which  alone  was  ori- 
ginally established  by  the  Smitbfield  Club,  there  has 
grown  up  of  late  years  an  Exhibition,  in  the  same  place, 
of  Agricaltaral  Implements;  manufacturers  no  doubt 
finding  it  profitable  to  take  advantage  in  this  manner  of 
these  annual  assemblages  of  farmers.  There  was  not 
many  new  implements  exhibited  :  the  following  reference 
to  some  of  the  articles  shown  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  : — The  stand  of  Messrs.  H.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  seeds- 
men to  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  was  the  first 
that  met  the  eye  on  entering.  "We  noticed  there  enor- 
mous specimens  of  long  red  and  globe  yellow  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  al-so  of  Kohl  Rabi.  There  was  also  some 
series  of  specimens  of  Grasses  and  Wheatlon  the  stand. 
Specimens  of  all  these  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
G.  Gibbs  and  Co.  At  another  stand  specimens  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  weighing  about  20  lbs.,  were  exhi- 
bited ;  and  Mr.  Skirving  exhibited  heavy  specimens  of 
his  well-known  variety.  Among  the  implements  we 
noticed  two  applications  of  the  lever-power  to  Hand- 
threshing  Machines— a  mode  of  working  them  which  was 
first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich.  In 
one — that  by  Mr.  Cambridge,  of  Devizes — the  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  lever  was  converted  into  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  drum  of  the  implement,  by  means  of  sun- 
and-planet  toothed  wheels  ;  in  the  other — a  heavy  and 
bulky  machine,  exhibited  by  Lieut.  Viburt,  R.N. — the 
crank  was  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  action  of 
three  levers  worked  by  three  men  was  brought  to  bear 
■upon  it.  One  of  the  cleverest  implements  in  the  gallery 
was  a  Horse-rake,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stamford, 
in  which  all  the  action  of  Mr.  Grant's  excellent  aad 
■well-known  implement  is  obtained  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  We  must  postpone  a  description  of  this  im- 
plement till  another  opportunity.  Nothing  new  was 
observed  among  Drilling-machines;  implements  of  this 
class  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hornsby,  of  Grantham, 
Garrett  and  Exall,  and  Smyth,  of  Ipswich.  A  variety 
.  of  Cake  and  Corn-crushers  was  exhibited  by  the  two  first- 
named  manufacturers ;  those  of  the  former  being  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  make — the  working  cylinders 
being  covered  with  pinnacle  instead  of  ridge-formed 
teeth.  Among  Turnip-cutters  we  noticed  an  ingenious 
implement  by-  Mr.  Wedlake,  in  which  the  working 
cylinder  cut  slices  or  finger-shaped  pieces  according  to 
the  position  of  the  hopper,  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  handle  was  turned.  Another,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wedlake  and  Thompson,  consisted  of  a  horizontal 
revolving  circular  disc,  on  which  the  cutters  were  placed, 
and  through  which  the  slices  fell  as  they  were  neces- 
sarily cut  off  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  placed  in  a 
bos  above  it.  We  must  not  forget  mentioning  Smith's 
Field-garden  Hand-dibble,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallen.  It  was  referred  to  some  weeks  ago  in  this 
Paper  by  a  correspondent,  and,  though  we  have  no  ex- 
perience of  it,  appears  likely  to  answer  its  purpose.  Its 
cost  is  355. 

Besides  the  few  we  have  mentioned,  the  usual  variety 
of  agricultural  implements  was  exhibited  by  their 
respective  manufacturers  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  implements  from  the  factory  of  the  Messrs. 
Ransome,  at  Ipswich,  which  generally  sends  out  so  many, 
there  appeared  to  be  bath  number  and  variety  sufficient 
in  the  Exhibition  to  interest  the  crowds  that  inspected  it, 

An  intimation  was  given  by  Earl  Spencer  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  to  honour  the  Club  with  a  visit,  but  the  day  had 
not  yet  been  fixed.  It  was,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  morning  (Saturday)  would  be  the  most  likely 
time. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
^^  Siewponey.—lhQ  twelfth  Monthly  Meeting  of  this 
Farmers*  Club  was  held  on  the  2din&t.  Mr„  Maughan, 
of  Dudley,  read  the  following  Essay  on  the  Expediency 
of  Leases.  First,  As  to  the  objections  against  leases  : — 
•'  I  find  some  brought  together  by  an  annotator  on 
'  Tuke's  Survey  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire/  He 
observes,  it  is  the  popular  fashion  of  the  times  to  rail  at 
tenancy  from  year  to  year — to  assert  that  a  country  bo 
held  must  be  devoid  of  improvement,  the  tenantry  op- 
pressed, and  the  landowners  deprived  of  that  share  of 
rent  which  they  ought  to  receive  were  their  lands  let  on 
what  they  call  a  more  durable  tenure.  He  observes  that 
the  permanency  of  tenure  under  lease  is  held  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  inducements  to  cultivation ;  but  he  con- 
tends that,  with  tenants  from  year  to  year,  occupation  is 
more  durable  than  with  the  former — that  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  latter  are  rarely  changed,  except  for  faults  ; 
and  so  far  as  leases  prevent  such  changes,  they  are  evils. 
He  alleges  that  few  estates  let  to  yearly  tenants  can  be 
pointed  out  where  the  same  families  have  not  remained 
on  them  for  many  generations.  He  contends  that  where 
leases  are  common,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenants  are 
changed  at  their  expiration,  for,  no  mutual  tie,  either  of 
friendship,  honour,  or  attachment,  existing  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  former  is  bound  only  by  interest  to 
the  latter,  and  the  latter,  presuming  upon  the  certainty 
of  his  lease,  gives  probably  some  occasion  of  offence, 
■  which  is  not  forgiven  when  it  expires.  It  is  contended, 
too,  that  in  cases  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  rents  are 
not  so  frequently  advanced  as  on  estates  where  leases  are 
grcLa«5rd,  and  that  both  for  permanency  of  occupation  and 


moderdtion  of  rent,  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  most  in 
favour  of  the  tenant,  and  that,  for  such  moderation,  the 
landlord  has  an  ample  return  in  the  attachment  and 
good  offices  of  his  tenantry.  Another  objection,  on  behalf 
of  the  tenant,  'made  to  leases  is,  that  if  a  rent  be  re- 
served fluctuating  with  the  price  of  produce,  the  rent 
beais  hardest  on  the  tenant  when  he  is  least  able  to  dis- 
charge it.  Another  objection  to  leases  made  on  behalf  of 
landlords  is,  that  leases  fairly  granted  on  fixed  money 
rents — I  mean  fairly  granted  with  reference  to  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  of  the  contract — often  be- 
come, by  a  change  of  circumstances,  altogether  one-sided, 
and  in  favour  of  the  tenant  ;  for  if  the  prices  of  produce 
advance,  tlie  landlord  cannot  share  in  the  benefit ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand^  prices  fall,  he  is  obliged  to  reduce 
the  tenant's  rent,  to  keep  him  (as  the  phrase  goes)  on  his 
legs.  Secondly,  As  regards  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  leases.  1 1  is  said  that  no  prudent  tenant  farmer 
will  venture  his  money  in  the  improvement  of  his  land 
without  security  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  an  abc;olute  certainty 
that  the  money  expended  will  be  returned  to  him,  but 
certainty  in  the  opportunity  of  conducting  and  of  carry- 
ing out,  in  a  series  of  years,  that  course  of  operations  on 
which,  at  the  commencement,  his  calculations  were 
founded,  and  whereby  alone  he  could  hope  to  redeem 
his  expenditure  with  compensation  for  the  time  be- 
stowed, the  labour  imparted,  and  the  hazards  incurred 
in  the  enterprise.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  leases 
is  derived  from  experience  of  their  benefit  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  thsy  have  been  judiciously 
adopted.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  has  been, 
perhaps  not  unjustly  said,  that  in  almost  every  field 
in  the  country  there  is  an  unworked,  or  an  imperfectly 
worked  mine  of  agricultural  wealth,  but  thatit  cannot  be 
brought  to  light  without  an  expenditure  of  money,  which, 
once  sunk  in  the  soil,  can  only  be  recovered  in  the  course 
of  years;  audit  is  asked,  Can  the  farmer  who  has  his 
farm  from  year  to  year  only,  with  justice  to  himself  and 
his  family,  enter  freely  upon  this  outlay  ?  The  ordinary 
confidence  reposed  in  landlords,  and  in  the  agents  of 
landlords,  will  not  overcome  those  prudential  consider- 
ations ;  the  thought  that  his  security  is  not  real,  alarms 
the  worldly  prudence  of  the  tenant,  and  banishes  all  idea 
of  improvement  or  outlay.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  we 
may  convince  ourselves  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes, 
that  under  a  system  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  thelands 
of  this  kingdom  generally  are  cultivated  imperfectly.  There 
is  good  and  spirited  management  by  yearly  tenants  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with,  but  it  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule.  In  examining  the  arguments  j§f  writers  upon 
leases,  I  have  nowhere  found  so  much  said,  and  so  well 
said,  in  their  behalf,  as  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Han- 
nam,  of  North  De'ghton,  in  Yorkshire.  As  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  to  add  much  to  his  conceptions 
upon  this  subject,  or  to  improve  upon  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing them,  I  shall,  with  this  willing  acknowledg- 
ment, borrow  freely  from  Mr.  Hannam's  paper.  After 
speaking  of  the  disadvantages  with  which  the  tenant 
farmer  often  has  to  contend — fickle  seasons,  fluctuating 
markets,  insolvent  customers,  and  other  evils — he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark,  that  greater  than  all  those  is  the  disad- 
vantage arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant  being 
allowed  to  continue  unmolested  in  his  occupation,  after 
his  money  shall  have  been  embarked  in  improvements 
requiring  more  than  that  average  outlay  which  is 
necessary  for  ordinary  and  routine  management. 
Mr.  Hannam  observes  that  upon  the  system  of  yearly 
tenancy  there  are  other  attendant  evils  ;  one  is  the 
facility  which  it  affords  to  men  without  skill  or  capital  to 
obtain  farms  ;  and  another,  the  temptation  it  holds  out 
to  the  needy  man  to  make  a  temporary  convenience  of  a 
farm.  Hence,  we  continually  see  tenants  with  a  capital 
of  500?.  upon  a  farm  requiring  1000/. ;  for  as  the  occu- 
pier is  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  there  is  not  generally 
that  investigation  into  his  qualifications  which  there 
ought  to  be,  and  which  there  undoubtedly  would  be  were 
a  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years  about  to  be  granted  ;  and 
on  his  side  the  tenant  is  often  impelled  to  take  hold  of  an 
engagement,  though  not  to  his  mind  exactly,  as  a  conve- 
nience, and  until  he  meets  with  something  that  suits  him 
better.  The  result,  he  observes,  of  these  contracts  may 
easily  be  defined.  If  the  farm  be  out  of  order  at  first, 
the  tenant  who  takes  it  as  a  convenience  [i.  e.  on  the 
determination  to  get  all  he  can  from  it  without  much 
cost),  soon  finds  that  it  will  not  bear  robbery;  but  he 
finds  out  also  that  it  will  not  do  to  expend  money  on  it ; 
he  is  therefore  content  to  take  what  it  gives,  and  to 
return  to  it  nothing  ;  and  he  robs  it,  or  it  robs  him,  till 
after  a  time  there  is  no  more  left  to  rob.  In  the  other 
case,  the  tenant  finds  himself  on  a  farm  with  a  supply  of 
cash  below  the  demand,  his  farm  requiring  improving, 
but  "  it  must  he  done  bit  by  hit ;  he  must  see  how  it 
answers,"  are  his  cogitations  ;  and  of  course — as  under 
this  sort  of  management  it  grows  worse — his  land  goes 
half  stocked,  his  crops  fail,  and  he  finds  himself  in  diffi- 
culties before  he  knows  how  to  turn  himself ;  the  capital 
he  had  is  melted,  and  that  without  making  any  reform  in 
the  condition  of  his  farm  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  left 
penniless  and  in  the  possession  of  a  farm  which  after 
such  a  course  of  negligent  management  requires  a  capital 
double  of  what  it  ought  to  do.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
evils  of  the  system,  which  the  advocates  of  leases  would 
abolish  !  The  advantages  of  the  one  they  recommend 
maybe  stated  to  be  the  prevention  of  those  very  evils 
which  the  other  produces.  They  would  endeavour  to 
raise  up  a  class  of  men  possessing  capital  to  expend,  and 
they  would  give  them  confidence  to  expend  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  Mr.  Hannam  remarks,  to  be  asserted  that 
all  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  are  bad  managers  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many,  very  many,  first-rate 


farmers  who  are  tenants  merely  from  year  to  year.  But 
then,  as  tenants  it  may  be  said  their  lines  have  fallen 
in  lucky  places,  or  they  would  not  risk  the  outlay  gene- 
rally necessary  to  superior  management.  And  even  in 
these  cases  we  may  rest  assured  that  thoss  tenants  who 
do  much  without  the  security  of  leases  would  do  more, 
much  more,  if  they  possessed  such  security.  They  are, 
consequently,  not  such  good  farmers  as  they  would  be 
were  they  secure,  for  a  series  of  years,  under  the  stipula- 
lations  of  a  lease.  It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the 
farmer  will,  under  a  lease  for  15  or  20  years,  be  too  much 
affected  by  a  depression  of  prices,  unless  his  contract  be.  j 
a  very  advantageous  one  ;  and  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  will  not  be  able  to  procure  any  relief  from  his 
landlord.  Now,  it  is  true  the  tenant  will  not  be  able  to- 
say  *'  You  must  reduce  the  rent  of  my  farm,  or  I  must 
leave  it."  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  assume  that 
this  demand  will  be  made.  A  contract  which  has  to  be  in 
force  for  a  length  of  time  would  be  considerately  made  ;  it 
would  bebased  upon  the  prices  of  products  for  a  number  of 
years  preceding  the  contract.  But  when  the  holder  of  a 
lease  takes  a  farm,  he  values  the  gross  proJucts  of  the  same 
in  its  present  condition.  If,  therefore,  he  can  make  it  pro- 
duce one-fourth  more  than  it  did  formerly,  his  lease 
insures  him  the  benefit  of  it,  and  encourages  him  to  con- 
tinue his  improvements  ;  and  when  a  depression  of  the 
market  takes  place,  if  his  produce  does  not  fetch  so  much 
as  it  did  once,  he  finds  he  has  more  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  aggregate  value  shows  still  in  his  favour  ;  but,  should 
brisk  markets  come,  he  has  both  good  prices  and  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  produce.  I  deem  it  too  obvious  to. 
require  to  be  argued  that  the  rent  reserved  ought  not  to 
be  a  fixed  money  payment,  but  should  fluctuate  with  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prii^es  of  produce — in  most  cases  with 
those  of  grain.  By  this  means,  the  landlord  and  tenant  are 
alike  protected.  But  some  will  say  that  if  this  arrangement 
does  good  to  the  tenant  at  one  time  it  does  evil  to  him  at 
another  ;  for,  since  high  prices  are  not  only  caused  by 
increased  consumption,  but  also  by  decreased  production, 
when  the  price  of  grain  rises,  owing  to  a  deficient  yield, 
or  to  a  bad  harvest,  the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  an  in- 
creased rent.  This  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be  a. 
weighty  objection.  But  it  really  is  not  a  weighty  objec- 
tion, when  the  subject  is  duly  examined  ;  for,  if  all  the 
circumstances  producing  fluctuations  in  prices  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that  the  tenant  holding  under  a 
lease,  at  a  corn  or  other  produce  rent,  will  have  three 
points  out  of  four  in  his  favour.  I  particularly  invite  at- 
tention to  what  Mr.  Hannam  so  well  says  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Take  the  case  of  a  corn  rent  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  Thus,  First — if  prices  are 
low  from  a  limited  demand,  he  has  a  reduction  in  rent. 
Second — If  prices  are  low  from  increased  production,  he 
has  more  grain,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  reduced  rent. 
Third — If,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  are  high  from  an 
increased  demand,  he  has  a  higher  rent  to  pay,  but  then 
he  has  more  money  to  pay  it  with.  Fourth — It  is  only 
when  the  advance  of  price  arises  from  decreased  pro- 
duction that  it  operates  against  him.  Then  he  has  a 
higher  rent  without  any  advantage  of  market ;  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  advance  of  the  value  of  his  grain  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  his  grain  is  not  all  loss  to  the  farmer.  His 
originalrentis  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  his  land 
will  grow  a  certain  quantity  per  acre;  but  this  quantity  is 
the  average  of  a  number  of  years,  so  that  if  in  one  year 
he  falls  short  of  the  quantity,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  other  years  he  exceeds  it.  When  we  consider,, 
too,  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  making  improvements,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  he  exceeds  the  estimated  quantity 
upon  which  his  rent  was  originally  based,  much  more 
frequently,  and  more  largely,  than  he  falls  short  of  it. 
Whilst,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of 
England  and  Wales  generally  is  retarded  by  the  practice 
of  withholding  leases,  or  rather  of  not  insisting  upon 
their  acceptance,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  recommend  an  indiscriminate  granting  of 
leases  to  occupiers  of  farms.  The  owners  of  small  farmsj 
for  instance,  will  feel  that  they  can  seldom  enter  safely 
into  contracts  for  a  long  term  of  years  with  the  class  of 
tenants  who  compete  for  small  farms.  Their  narrow 
means,  their  want  of  capital,  renders  their  covenant  of 
little,  if  any  value.  And  again,  if  upon  many  large  estates 
the  owners  were  suddenly  to  require  and  to  insist  upon 
a  change  involving  a  spirited  and  enlightened  system  of 
farming,  and  were  even  at  the  same  time  to  hold  out  to- 
their  tenantry  the  security  of  leases  on  corn  or  other 
produce  rents,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  iunumerous 
cases,  to  carry  out  the  commendable  objects  of  such  land- 
lords, with  the  bulk  of  the  tenantry  existing  upon  such 
estates.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  soil  of  England 
and  Wales  is  occupied  by  men  of  inadequate  capital ; 
another  large  proportion  is  held  by  men  devoid  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  who  are  so  wedded  to  their  antiquated 
ways  that  they  will  hardly  look  over  their  own  hedges  to 
see  what  is  being  done  by  their  more  spirited  neighbours- 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  if  it  were  the  practice  of 
an  estate  to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  leases,  land- 
lords or  their  agents  would  be  constrained  to  sift  the 
resources  and  circumstances  of  applicants  much  more 
closely  than  they  do  atpresent,  when  letting  farms  merely 
from  year  to  year.  The  consideration  weighs  with  the 
landlord  or  agent  that  the  contract  is  but  for  a  year,  and 
that  if  the  tenant  does  not  go  on  pretty  well  he  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  six  months'  notice  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
such  is  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of  English  laud- 
lords,  generally,  that  when  once  an  indifferent  tenant  be- 
comes seated  in  a  farm,  he  is  generally  allowed  to  remain 
there  ;  he  is  tolerated  and  borne  with  long  after  a  proper 
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regard  either  to  tlie  landtord's^^interests  orgjthe  public 
interests  bas  suggested  tbe  [reasonableness  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  being  removed.  I  have  lately  availed  myself 
of  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  leases  for  21 
yearsjgranted  in  a  somewhatindiscriminate  manner  about 
14  years  ago  to  a  tenantry  occupying  an  estate  of  some 
extent  in  Cheshire.  The  Beestou  Castle  and  Peckforton 
estates,  of  about  4O0O  acres,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
belonged  to  tbe  late  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  as  tenant  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  a  party  whose  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments gaTe  grounds  for  aporehensioa  that  he  would, 
if  he  came  into  possession,  bear  hard  upon  his  tenantry. 
Sir  Thomas — than  whom  a  better  Undlord,  or  kinder 
hearted  man  never  lived — offi^red,  under  the  powers  he 
possessed,  leases  for  twenty-one  years  to  such  of  his 
tenants  on  those  Cheshire  estates  as  might  choose  1o  ap- 
ply for  them,  and  his  agent  might  deem  fit  to  be  intrusted 
■with  them.  Thirteen  of  the  principal  tenants  on  those 
estates  asked  for,  and  obtained,  leases — the  only  test  of 
fitness  applied  to  the  applicants  being  their  having  paid 
up  their  rents.  The  leases  have  been  granted  about 
li  years.  I  went  over  the  estate  in  September  hst  with 
my  relative  and  namesake,  who  has  been  familiar  with 
every  corner  of  the  property  for  30  years,  and  who  set- 
tled the  terms  of  tbe  leases  14  years  ago,  which  were 
very  well  and  equitably  arranged.  The  farms  in  question 
being  dairy  farms,  the  rents  were  made  to  fluctuate  with 
the  price  of  cheese.  From  the  testimony  of  my  relative, 
and  that  of  some  intelligent  parties  who  accompanied 
ns,  and  from  my  own  recollections  of  tbe  property,  I 
can  state,  that  only  two  individuals  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  13  have  made  the  least  use  of  the  security 
and  advantages  afforded  them  by  their  leases.  As  to  11 
out  of  the  13,  they  and  their  land  have  remained  alike,  as 
it  were,  in  statu  quo  ;  the  idea  of  improvement  never  for 
one  moment  appears  to  have  entered  into  their  minds. 
Some  of  those  men — the  greatest  part  of  them — had  not 
the  necessary  means  of  effecting  material  improvements  : 
they  were  needy  men  ;  some  few  were  in  better  circum- 
stances, and  better  results  might  have  been  expected. 
There  were,  however,  two  individuals,  whom  I  may  hope 
without  offence  to  name,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  set 
to  work  at  once  to  put  their. land  into  comlition.  The 
name  of  those  tenants  are  IMr.  Bird,  of  Beeston  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Park  Gate,  a  farm  near  Beestou  Castle, 
both,  near  Tarporley.  Their  process  of  improvement 
consisted  in  draining  and  in  dressing  heavily  with  bones. 
They  drained  extensively,  ar.d  they  manured  with  bones 
at  an  expense  altogether  of  from  10/.  to  \2l.  per  acre. 
l^Ir.  Bird's  leasehold  consists  of  two  farms,  one  of  about 
330  acres,  the  other  of  about  84  acres.  I  beard  Mr. 
Bird  afnrm  that  such  was  the  change  produced  by  ma- 
nagement upon  the  farm  of  84  acres  (where  he,  when  he 
■was  first  married,  was  by  his  late  father  placed  to  live) 
on  nearly  the  whole  of  which  he  expended  10/.  per  acre 
at  the  commencement  of  his  term,  that  where  his  pre- 
decessor made  about  -5  or  30  cwt.  of  cheese  per  annum, 
he  (Mr.  Bird)  made  upwards  of  four  tons,  and  main- 
tained besides  as  much  stock  in  horses  and  young  cattle, 
unproductive  of  milk,  as  had  been  before  jnaintained. 
Other  portions  of  Mr.  Bird's  land,  besides  the  84  acres 
farm,  have  been  much  improved,  and  he  has  been  repaid, 
and  is  being  repaid,  in  a  degree  that  is  satisfactory  to 
him,  and  to  which  his  good  management  and  industry 
entitle  him.  The  case  of  Mr,  Jones  is  scarcely  less 
striking.  His  farm  is  about  200  acres.  He  adopted 
course  of  treatment  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bird.  It  is 
known  to  all  his  neighbours,  and  I  heard  him  admit  it, 
that  before  he  drained  and  boned,  he  kept  only  23  cows. 
His  land  now  maintains  4G,  and  such  of  his  lands  as 
were  in  titls^e  before  are  in  tillsgs  still,  and  partake 
of  the  good  management  bestowed  upon  his  Grass  lands. 
I  consider  the  case  of  those  Cheshire  estates  very  in- 
tereatin?,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  leases,  and 
I  give  the  nnmes  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr. 
Jones,  that  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  matter  may, 
if  they  please,  take  occasion  to  see  thera  and  their  farms. 
This  case  proves  how  important,  in  a  national  as  well  as 
individual  point  of  view,  would  be  the  effect  of  granting 
leaiea  to  well-selected  tenants,  and  how  absolutely  ne- 
ccflsary  it  would  be,  under  a  system  of  leasing,  to  constrain 
the  drones  and  the  incapables  to  move  on  or  out  of  the 
way.  If  individuals  who  advocate  leases  imagine  that 
material  advantage  would  ensue  from  the  granting  of 
leafies  to  tenants  indiscriminatehj,  those  individuals 
labour  under  great  mistake.  There  must  be  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  present  occupiers — a  great  severing  of  old 
connections,  and  a  great  uprooting  of  old  attachments,  if 
the  syBtem  of  leasing  ia  to  be  suddenly  attempted  with  a 
view  to  national  and  to  individual  benefit.  Landlords 
cannot,  with  common  prudence,  demise  their  estates  for 
s  long  ttroi  of  years,  and  accept  the  covenants  of  parties 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who,  if  they  had  leases  to- 
morrow, would  not  be  able  to  turn  them  to  the  least  ad- 
vantage. In  reference  to  the  length  of  leases,  I  think 
where  much  improvement  ia  to  be  made,  our  English 
term  of  21  years,  or  the  Scotch  term  of  10  years,  very 
Wr.  If  a  farm,  when  leased,  be  in  good  condition,  there 
is  leas  neceufcity  for  extraordinary  outlay,  and  conse- 
qoently  leRH  neceaeity  for  the  necurity  of  a  lease  which 
citraordlnary  outlay  rcquirea.  In  many  caseii,  however, 
where  outlay  h  to  he  made  by  the  tenant,  a  lease  for  7 
ycara  certain,  and  aftcrwardg  from  year  to  year,  and 
until  u  two  year**  notice  to  quit  be  given,  wonld  afford  per- 
fect security  to  the  tenant,  and  would  be  conceded  by 
the  generality  of  landlordw  with  Ic»b  hesitation  than  a 
termor  V)  (.r  21  yearp.  I  think,  whatever  the  term 
may  be,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Ichbcc,  tbe  lesKor 
•bould,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  powerH  of  re-entry, 
'or  breach  of  cofcus^,  have  peer  to  determine  the 


tenancy  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  by  a  two  years' 
notice  to  quit.  This  period  would  allord  time  and  op- 
portunity to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  party  intro- 
duced into  the  tenancy.  If  his  management  were  good, 
public  opinion,  if  the  right  feeling  of  an  English  gentle- 
man were  wanting  in  the  landlord,  would  generally 
secure  the  tenant  against  unfair  disturbance  or  molesta- 
tion. I  think  such  'a  power  to  determine  farming  leases 
as  the  one  I  have  suggested  ought  to  be  reserved  to  les- 
sors, and  I  think  it  is  one  with  which  English  landlords 
may  safely  be  entrusted.  At  all  events,  such  a^reserva- 
tion  of  poner  to  the  landlord  might  be  made  perfectly 
unobjectionable,  by  a  stipulation  tliat,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  esercised,  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  ail  perma- 
nent improvements  made  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
landloid  or  agent,  of  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  reap 
the  full  benefit.  As  far  as  my  experience  of  estate  ma- 
nagement and  of  farming  leases  goes,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  hardly  any  system  of  letting  worse  than  tliat  of 
leasing  upon  lives.  I  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  some  extensive  estates  (particularly  in  South  Wales) 
which  had  been  demised  for  three  lives  at  low  rents,  a 
consideration  in  money  having  been  paid  for  the  leases 
when  granted.  I  first  knew  thera  at  the  period  when  the 
leases  were  beginning  to  drop  in.  The  farming  was  in 
almost  every  case  the  very  worst  in  tbe  country,  and 
although  the  rents  were  only  one-fourth  or  one-third  of 
the  rack-rent  value,  most  of  the  tenants  had  been  re- 
duced to  beggary  by  their  indolence  and  bad  manage- 
ment. It  seemed  as  if  towards  tbe  expiration  of  their 
leases,  when  their  leases  hung  upon  one  or  two  old  lives, 
for  instance — it  seemed  as  if  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenures  had  paralysed  all  their  exertions.  They  would 
not  improve,  considering  the  time  was  near  at;  hand 
when  the  lease  must  expire,  and  an  advance  in  rent 
ensue.  Another  topic  to  which  I  will  briefly  advert,  is 
that  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  he  charged  on  money  in- 
vested by  landlords  in  improvements  on.i^arms  already 
let  at  fair  and  equitable  rents.  How  often  do  we 
see  gentlemen,  in  their  desire  for  extended  landed 
possessions,  who,  whilst  they  already  have  lands 
almost  totally  unimproved,  imperfectly  drained,  imper- 
fectly fenced,  with  bad  roads  and  worse  buildings — 
lands  on  which  capital  may  be  made-  sufficiently  remu.-. 
nerativc — how  often  do  we  see  them  borrowing  money  at 
four  or  five  per  cent,  to  pay  for  estates  bought  to  pay 
two  or  thtee  per  cent.  I  submit,  it  is  very  obvious  that, 
instead  of  indulging  the  passion  referred  to,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  certainly,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  much  better  for  such  purchasers 
and  their  families,  were  they  to  expend  capital  on  such 
of  their  lands  as  allowed  of  permanent  improvement, 
although  that  improvement  might  not  be  calculated  to 
admit  of  the  tenant  bearing  an  increase  of  rent  to  a 
greater  extent  than  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The 
tenant  farmer,  however,  must  obviously  lay  his  account 
for  a  better  rate  of  interest  ;  for,  in  addition  to,  the  inte- 
rest of  his  money  expended  in  permanent  improvements, 
he  has  his  capital  to  redeem.  If  holding  under  a  lease, 
it  will  depend  upon  the  term  remaining  in  such  lease; 
if  holding  under  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  confidence  he  may  have  in  the  honour 
and  fairness  of  his  landlord  how  he  ought  to  lay  his  cal- 
culations for  redemption  of  outlay.  In  connection  with 
our  present  subject  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where  a 
tenant  is  highly  rented,  and  somewhat  crippled  in  his 
circumstances  by  tbe  drain  thereby  occasioned,  a  landlord, 
instead  of  reducing  the  rent,  may  often,  by  a  little  judi- 
cious expenditure  in  promoting,  or  altogether  executing, 
an  improvement,  sustain  the  rent,  and  confer  a  greater 
boon  on  the  tenant  than  a  reduction  of  rent  would  have 
conferred.  It  ia  always  matter  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  whether  the  landlord  should  charge 
any  per  ceutage  at  all  upon  an  outlay  made  under  such 
circumstances.  I  shall  now  bring  my  observations  to  a 
close,  merely  observing  that  it  is  imposbible  to  travel 
through  England  and  Wales,  in  any  direction,  without 
feeling  a  strong  conviction  that  there  jnust  be  some 
serious  obstacles  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  agricul- 
ture. The  people  at  large  are  deeply  affected  by  every 
measure  which  has  a  tendency  to  fetter  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  and  to  depress  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  classes  in  the  country.  It  is  clearly  their 
interest  that  corn  and  other  provisions  shall  be  supplied 
in  abundance  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  may  justly  complain  of  the  want  of  leases  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  check  the  improvement  of 
their  own  territory." — On  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  it 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  seconded  by  J.  H. 
IT.  Foley,  Esq.,  "That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Mr.  Maugban  for  his  very  valuable  Essay."  The 
motion  was,  by  acclamation,  carried.  Both  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton and  Mr.  l^oley,  in  speeches  of  considerable  length,  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  in  the  views  on  leaoing  embodied 
in  Mr.  Maughan'a  Lecture,  and  avowed  their  readiness 
to  act  upou  them.  After  an  animated  conversation  on 
the  subject,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  :  "That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  present  system 
of  letting  farms— large  farms  especially — to  tenants  to 
hold  from  year  to  year,  begets,  on  the  one  hand,  incau- 
tion  in  the  landlords  in  the  selection  of  tenants  as  regards 
their  pecuniary  resources  and  jjcrsonal  fitncbs;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  alTorda  mischievous  facilities  to  men 
without  calculation  and  competency  for  obtaining  farms 
exceeding  their  Bkill  and  cajdtal  to  munuge,  and  begets 
in  tenants  generally  holding  from  year  to  year  an  india- 
pohition  to  hazard  any  outlay  not  required  by  ordinary 
etid  routine  munagemcnL;  and  that  it  is  furtlicr  the  opi- 
nion of  this  meeting  that  the  grunting  of  farming  leases 
for  a  term  of  21  years,  or  Ibcmidiouts,  on  corn  or  other 


produce  rents,  to  tenants  carefully  and  judiciously 
selected,  would  tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  elevate 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  would  incite  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  best  systems  of  husbandry." 


T/ie  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.    By  Robert  Kane, 
Hodges  and  Smith,   College   Green, 


&c. 


M.D,,  &c, 
Dublin. 
*'  In  other  countries  it  has  been  the  most  anxious 
care  of  Government,  and  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  education,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  amount  of  their  means  of  promoting  industry,  and 
extending  the  employment  of  the  people.  It  is  thus  that 
every  year  sees  the  continental  nations  making  such  giant 
strides  in  manufacturing  activity.  It  is  thus  that  the 
physical  disadvantages,  which  had  so  long  kept  them 
back,  are  gradually  being  lessened  in  importance.  If 
similar  zeal  and  intelligence  were  manifested  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  this  country,  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  the  result.  As  circumstaucesj  however,  do  not  admit 
of  this  being  done,  the  publication  of  even  the  short  and 
imperfect  sketch,  which  alone  could  be  drawn  np  by  an 
unaided  individual,  may  be  useful  in  awakening  the  at- 
tention of  those  practically  engaged  upon  those  subjects, 
and  may  lead  to  more  extensive  observation,  and  more 
detailed  inquiry." 

This  extract  from  the  Preface  of  this  work  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly modest  announcement  of  the  Author's  motive 
in  its  publication.  This  "  short  and  imperfect  sketch,'"' 
as  he  terms  it,  of  Ireland's  resources  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  eminently  useful  in  teaching  her  people  how  to  exert 
and  direct  their  industry  profitably  ;  and  it  will  he  the 
means  not  only  of  thus  creating  capital,  but  of  indica- 
ting the  many  opportunities  which  exist  in  that  country 
for  its  profitable  investmetiL 

Araong-the  subjects  of  discussion  in  this  volume  are 
the  following:— the  circumstances  of  Ireland  with  regard 
to  fuel — the  water-power  of  Ireland — its  manufacture  of 
iron — the  geological  character  of  the  country — its  minez 
of  copper,  lead,  &c.^its  agricultural  industry — its  means 
of  internal  communication — the  cost  of  labour  in  Ireland 
— its  supposed  want  of  capital — its  want  of  industrial 
knowledge.  It  is  only  to  the  chapters  referring  to  the 
Agriculture  of  this  country  that  we  shall  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  ;  and  we  can  truly  say  that  they  will 
find  in  them  much  on  the  general  bearings  of  the  subject 
— many  instances  of  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  future  improvements  in  practice,  the 
skilful  application  pf  scientific  truth — much  informa- 
tion on  the  cultivation  of  particular  plants — in  short, 
much  that  will  greatly  interest  those  who  may  be  neither 
personally  nor  specially  interested  in  the  great  object  of 
the  Work. 

It  is  our  wish  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  volume — extending  over  about  a  hundred 
octavo  pages  of  small  print— and,  in  order  to  this,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  headings  of  the  two 
chapters  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  occasionally  quote 
an  illustrative  passage  from  the  pages  to  which  they 
refer. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  siibjects  which  have  engaged 
the  Author's  attention  : — '*  The  ugricultural  industTy 
of  Ireland— its  importance  as  an  occupation—relations 
of  agriculture  to  manvfactures— natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland.^''     On  this  last  we  quote  the  opinion  of 

Arthur  Young,  who  says  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary 

"  It  is  the  richest  soil  I  ever  saw,  and  such  aa  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  wish.  It  will  fatten  the  largest  bul- 
lock, and  at  the  same  time  do  equally  well  for  sheep,  for 
tillage,  for  Turnips,  for  Wheat,  for  Beans,  and,  in  a  word, 
for  every  crop  and  circumstance  of  profitable  husbandry. 
You  must  examine  into  the  soil  before  you  can  believe 
that  a  country,  which  has  so  beggarly  an  appearance,  can 
be  so  rich  and  fertile." 

We  continue  our  Table  of  Contents.  '^Distribution 
of  the  surface  of  the  country— office  of  plants — corre- 
lative  functions  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 

kingdoms — composition  of  plants — oi-igin  of  the  soil 

connea-ion  beliveen  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  com- 
position— examples  of  fertile  districts — nature  of  the 
soils  of  various  ^^aWs  of  Ireland— composition  of  sub- 
soils— organic  elements  of  the  soil  —  mechanical  and 
physical  office  of  the  soil — of  drainage  ;  its  importance 
to  Irish  agriculture — actioii  of  plants  on  the  soil — of 
exhaustion — composition  of  the  most  important  crops — 
of  manures — composition  and  properties  of  the  most  im- 
portant native  manures — of  lime  and  limestone;  marl; 
sea  sand  ;  coral  sand,  its  nature^  Again  we  transcribe 
an  interesting  passage,  descriptive  of  the  extent  and 
employment  of  these  sources  of  manure,  to  which  we 
have  parallels  in  England  in  the  extensive  use  made 
by  farmers  in  Cornwall  of  the  sea-sands  accumulated 
on  its  northern  coasts  : — 

"The  shell  banks  of  Lough  Foyle  form,  when  the 
tide  is  out,  extensive  flats,  which  are  firm  enough  to  be 
walked  on  without  any  inconvenience,  and  they  are  re- 
sorted to  by  numerous  boats  for  loads  of  shells;  and 
though  this  system  has  been  pursued  for  more  than  a 
century,  they  exhibit  no  ajipearance  of  a  failure  in  the 
Hupply.  Tlie  shells  hitherto  examined'are  all  of  recent 
sjiecieu  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  whence  they  came. 
There  are  engaged  in  raising  the  shells 

2BS  men  for  2(J  weeks,  at  lOs iff32()5 

60  boys at  (Is ago 

The  coHt  of  tlic  labour  alone  is  thus  .    .    .    i^'aays 
There  are  annually  employed  about  9t  boats,   of  ton- 
nage from  below  b  to  GO  tona.     The  aggregate  tonnage 
of  .11  of  tilt!  Inrf^est  boat«  U  130G  tons.     The  total  quun- 
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tity  of  shells  raised  each  summer  is  about  59, 496  tons, 
■which  on  the  shore  immediately  opposite  the  bank  sell 
for  Is,  per  ton  ;  but  at  Derry  and  Strabiine  for  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  ton.  Altogether  Captain  Portlock  considers 
the  shell  banks  of  Lough  Foyle  to  be  worth  5000/.  per 
annum  to  the  country.  '  They  are  particularly  useful  in 
bringing  bad  lands  into  cultivation,  and  in  araelioratijig 
fitiflF  wet  clays,  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  being  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  60  barrels  per  acre.  They 
are  preferred  to  lime,  as  warming  and  brittleing  the 
land." 

*'  Value  of  those  sands  dredged  upon  the  north  and 
south  coasts — of  gypsum  ;  of  sea-weed  ;  of  bones  ;  farm- 
yard manure  ;  its  composition  and  relative  power — im- 
portance of  its  preservation  and  suitable  economy  to 
practical  agriculture.  Of  rotations — relation  of  Corn 
crops  and  green  crops—amount  of  food  produced  by 
■various  systems  of  culture — injinence  of  different  cul- 
tures in  the  exhaustion  or  amelioration  of  the  soil — size 
cf  farms  ui  Ireland — principle  of  consolidation  not  as 
applicable  to  Agriculture  as  to  manufactures — relation 
of  the  size  of  farms  to  the  population — relative  profit 
■and  employment  afforded  by  large  arid  small  farms — 
average  available  farms  for  existing  population.'"'  On 
thes«  latter  subjects  we  venture  to  quote  a  short 
passage  from  a  lengthened  argument,  which  requires, 
however,  to  be  perused  throughout  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate it : — 

"  In  his  valuable  work  on  Agriculture,  Professor  Low 
gives  some  estimates,  from  which  it  results  that  he  con- 
siders a  500  acre  farm  to  give  an  amount  of  occupation 
equivalent  to  the  employment  of  20  persons  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Now  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
■area  of  land  available  for  cultivation  is  about  18,000,000 
of  acres,  made  up  of: 

Land  actually  cultivated      ....    13.464,300  acres. 
Land  capable  of  cultivation      .    .    .      4,600,000       „ 

Kow  if  this  be  divided  into  36,000  farms,  of  500  acres, 
there  will  be  given  by  their  cultivation  employment  for 
720,000  individuals  ;  but  as  the  actual  agricultural  popu- 
lation amounts  to  5,406,743,  the  difference,  or  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  human  beings,  will  be  thrown  on  the 
world  without  any  means  of  subsistence." — *'  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  total  number  of  existing  agricultural 
families  is  974,188,  it  results  that  from  the  available  land 
there  could  be  allocated  to  each  a  farm  of  17  statute 
acres.  That  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  support  a  family, 
paying  full  rent,  is  a  matter  of  which  there  is  no  doubt," 

*^  Secondary  uses  of  food  crops—manufacture  of  Po- 
iato-starch,  sugar ^  and  spirits — composition  of  different 
Mnds  of  Potatoes — manufacture  of  Beet-root  sugar  ;  its 
economic  circumstances — of  fibre  crops — cultivation  of 
Flax  and  Hemp — compositio?i  of  ligneous  fibre — inode 
of  culture  and  preparation  of  Flax — principles  which  it 
<)ives  off  in  steeping—average  crop  of  Flax— its  value — 
uses  of  the  Flax  residue  as  food  and  as  manure'— Flax 
manufacture  and  linen  trade  ~-  total  value  of  Flax 
grown  in  Ireland — exertions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
cietg  and  Flax  Improvonent  Society,  and  their  results 

—employment  given  by  the  Flax  and    linen    trade 

tables  of  mill  power  and  of  exportation  of  Flax  and 
linen — localization  of  this  industry— favourable  situa- 
tions for  it — culture  and  composition  of  Hemp — con- 
■clusion." 

Our  last  extracts  shall  be  on  the  cultivation  of  Flax — 
a  crop  which  is  becoming  every  year  more  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  and  the  sister  country  : — "  Mr. 
CroBthwaite,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
branches  of  this  industry  renders  his  authority  highly 
valuable,  considers  that  there  are  about  100,000  acres 
under  Flax  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  produce  is  about 
30,000  tons,  of  an  average  value  of  50/.  per  ton.  This 
is  6s.  Sd.  per  stone,  and  should  give  about  12/.  lOs.  for 
the  usual  produce  of  the  statute  acre." — "The  Flax, 
when  it  has  grown  to  suitable  maturity,  according  as  the 
design  is  to  allow  it  to  ripen  its  seed  or  not,  is  pulled, 
and  either  immediately,  or  in  the  next  spare  season, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  process  termed  rotting  or  watering.  In 
the  stem  of  the  Flax  there  may  be  recognised  three 
structures — the  outer  skin  or  epidermis,  covering  a  close 
network  of  fibres  which  incloses  the  plant  as  in  a  sheath, 
and  in  the  centre  a  stem  of  dense  pithy  material.  The 
fibrous  network  is  connected  together  by  a  glutinous 
matter  which  must  be  decomposed  before  the  fibres  can 
be  separated  from  the  stem,  and  it  is  to  soften  and  rot 
■this  substance  that  the  plant  is  steeped.  If  the  steeping 
be  continued  too  long,  the  fibre  itself  may  rot,  and  be 
weakened  and  injured  in  quality;  if  the  steeping  be  not 
continued  long  enough,  the  fibres  are  not  thoroughly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  quality  of  the  Flax 
is  coarser  than  it  might  be."~"  When  the  Flax  is 
steeped,  the  water  acquires  a  darker  colour,  a  disagree- 
able odour,  and,  it  is  well  known,  becomes  poisonous  to 
fish.  This  arises  from  the  solution  of  the  glutinous 
material  which  had  cemented  together  the  pure  fibres.*' 
— "The  author  of  the  Survey  of  Somersetshire  (Mr. 
Billingsby)  says  :  '  Having  myself  cultivated  Flax  on  a 
large  scale,  and  observing  the  almost  instantaneous 
effect  produced  by  the  water  in  which  the  Flax  was  im- 
mersed, I  was  induced,  soms  years  ago,  to  apply  it  to 
some  pasture  land,  by  means  of  watering-carts  similar  to 
those  used  near  London  for  watering  the  roads.  The 
effect  was  astonishing,  and  advanced  the  land  in  value 
lOs.  per  acre.'  '' 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  by  analyses, 
^executed  by  the  author,  of  the  Flax-plant,  its  ashes,  the 
■extract  in  the  Flax-steep,  &c.  Professor  Kane's  work  la 
one  of  national  importance. 


The  British  Farmer's  Almanack  and  Diary  of  ^grl 
culture  and  Gardening  for  1845.  Company  of 
Stationers,  London. 
This  is  another  well-compiled  Farmer's  Almanack.  Its 
Agricultural  Calendar  has  been  written  by  a  gentleman 
who,  we  happen  to  know,  is  thoroughly  v;ell  qualified  for 
the  task. 


Miscellaneous. 

Practice  of  Irrigation. — The  first  operation  on  the 
intended  meadow  is,  to  free  it  thoroughly  of  water  by 
draining.  If  springs  exist,  they  should  be  cut  off  by 
drains  of  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  source  of  injury. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  land,  if  the  soil  is  clayey,  or 
rests  upon  a  tenacious  subsoil,  should  be  effectually 
furrow-drained,  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  egress  to  the  water 
underground.  The  land  is  then  to  be  levelled  and  other- 
wise prepared.  If  it  is  already  in  old  turf,  it  will  be  well 
to  pare  off  the  sward  with  the  spade,  and  after  having 
dug  and  prepared  the  ground,  to  replace  the  turf.  In 
this  manner  the  meadow  will  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  But  should  there 
be  no  turf  upon  the  ground,  or  should  this  turf  be  filled 
with  useless  or  innutritions  plants,  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  worked,  levelled,  and  otherwise  prepared,  and 
then  sown  with  the  suitable  Grass-seeds,  These  Grass- 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  autumn.  We  cannot,  however, 
in  this  case,  admit  the  water  during  the  first  winter. 
We  must  retain  the  land  in  pasture  for  the  whole  of  the 
following  winter  and  summer,  so  that  the  young  plants 
may  establish  themselves  in  the  soil.  But  in  the  second 
winter  we  may  generally  admit  the  water.  The  ground 
may  be  in  part  prepared  by  the  plough,  and  we  may  even 
economise  expenditure  by  taking  a  crop  of  some  kind 
before  we  begin  to  level  and  otherwise  form  the  meadow; 
hut  generally  it  is  better  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
formation  of  the  meadow,  and  employ  the  spade  in  place 
of  the  plough  for  levelling  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  Grass-seeds  in  autumn.  Along  the 
higher  side  of  the  meadow  is  first  to  he  formed  the  main 
conductor,  to  which  the  water  is  carried,  and  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the  meadow. 
The  earth  taken  out  of  this  trench  is  to  be  employed  in 
banking  it,  and  filling  up  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  size  of  the  main  conductor  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  meadow,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  conveyed.  The  next  operation  is,  forming 
the  main  drain,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  land  to  be 
flooded.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  main  conductor, 
and  the  earth  taken  out  of  it  is  to  be  employed  in  bank- 
ing or  filling  up  hollows.  The  surface  of  the  meadow, 
supposing  it  to  be  flat,  is  now  to  be  formed  into  beds  or 
panes,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  width,  extending  from  the 
main  conductor  to  the  main  drain.  These  beds  may  be 
elevated  about  12  inches  at  the  centre;  they  are  not 
curved  like  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed  field,  but  form  in- 
clined planes  from  the  centre  to  each  side.  At  leaving 
the  main  conductor  they  may  be  20  inclies  wide,  gra- 
dually narrowing  to  nearly  a  point  at  their  termination 
when  they  reach  the  surface.  If  stops  of  solid  earth 
are  left,  these  may  be  six  inches  either  way,  with  their 
diagonal  in  the  line  of  the  feeder,  and  such  of  them  as 
are  not  required  maybe  afterwards  removed.  The  earth 
taken  out  of  these  feeders  is  to  be  employed  in  making 
good  th.eir  own  banks,  and  in  levelling  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  Corresponding  with  the  feeders,  and  alternating 
with  them,  are  to  be  formed  the  series  of  subordinate 
drains,  communicating  with,  the  main  drain.  They  are 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  feeders,  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  they  are  widest  and  deepest  where  they  com- 
municate with,  the  main  drain,  and  become  gradually 
smaller  to  the  upper  part  of  the  meadow,  where  they 
terminate.  The  surface  of  the  meadow  being  formed, 
the  Grass-seeds,  where  no  turf  has  been  reserved,  are  to 
be  sown.  The  following  admixture  of  Grasses  will  bo 
found  suitable  :—l.  Alopecurus  pratensis — meadow  fox- 
tail ;  2.  Phleum  pratense— meadow  cat's-tail ;  3.  Agros- 
tis  alba — marsh  bent-grass  ;  4.  Poa  trivialis — rough- 
stalked  meadow-grass  ;  5.  Poa  pratensis  —  smooth- 
stalked  meadow-grass;  6.  Festuca  loliacea — spiked  fes- 
cue-grass ;  7.  Festuca  pratensis — meadow  fescue.  When 
the  old  turf  has  been  replaced,  the  water,  it  has  been  said, 
may  be  admitted  in  the  first  winter ;  when  Grass-seeds 
have  been  sown,  the  water  cannot  be  admitted  until  the 
second  winter,  and  sometimes  even  not  until  the  third. 
The  ground  should  be  depastured  with  sheep  during  the 
first  summer,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  putting  forth  their  flowering  stems  and  producing 
seeds.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meadow  when  completed.  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  we  are  to  prepare  for  admitting  the  water. 
To  this  end  the  drains  and  feeders  are  to  be  cleaned  out, 
and  tlie  banks  where  injured  repaired.  The  main  sluice 
is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  when  the  conductors  and 
feeders  will  be  gradually  filled.  The  next  point  is  to 
adjust  the  water  in  the  several  feeders.  To  this  end  the 
workman  is  to  observe  that  each  feeder,  beginning  with 
the  first  in  order,  receives  a  due  quantity  of  water.  If 
not,  he  enlarges  the  mouth  so  as  to  allow  the  proper 
quantity  to  enter.  He  then  adjusts  the  stops  in  the 
several  feeders,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  beds 
shall  be  covered  equally  about  an  inch  deep  with  water. 
During  this  and  the  three  following  months — namely, 
November,  December,  and  January,  the  ground  is  to  be 
regularly  flooded  for  15  or  20  days  at  a  time,  with  inter- 
missions at  each  time  of  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which 
the  ground  is  to  be  laid  perfectly  dry.  Further,  when 
severe  frost  is  threatened,  the  water  is  in.  like  manner  to 
be  withdrawn,  so  as  that  it  may  not  freeze  upon  the  sur- 
face.    During  this,  thep:"'  jcipal  periods  of  fl;>ofli^j.  the 
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meadow  is  to  be  inspected  every  three  or  four  days,  to 
see  that  no  interruption  from  the  breaking  of  banks, 
accumulation  of  weeds,  or  otherwise,  is  given  to  the 
flowing  of  the  water.  When  the  spring  months  arrive, 
and  the  Grasses  begin  to  grow,  the  periods  of  flooding 
are  to  be  shortened.  In  the  month  of  February  the 
water  should  never  be  allowed  to  flow  above  six  or  seven 
days  at  a  time,  and  in  severe  frosts  it  should  be  with- 
drawn, so  that  no  ice  may  be  formed  upon  the  meadow. 
The  same  management,  shortening  to  five  or  six  days 
the  periods  of  flooding,  may  be  continued  till  the  middle 
of  March,  by  which  time  the  meadow  will  be  ready  for 
receiving  any  kind  of  stock.  In  this  manner,  an  early 
supply  of  herbage  is  obtained,  and  after  the  stock  has 
been  removed,  as  by  the  beginning  of  May,  the  flooding 
may  be  resumed  and  continued  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  so  as  to  prepare  the  meadow  for  hay.  But  often 
this  spring  feeding  is  not  resorted  to.  The  irrigation  ia 
continued  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  finally  ceases.  But 
during  this  period,  the  frequency  and  length  of  time  of 
watering  are  gradually  diminished  from  five  or  six  days 
in  March,  to  two  or  three  in  the  latter  period  of  flood- 
ing. Caution  is  required  in  flooding  as  the  season  ad- 
vances ;  because,  were  the  finer  Grasses  to  be  too  long 
submerged  at  this  period  of  their  growth,  they  would  be 
injured  and  destroyed.  The  actual  periods  of  flooding 
differ  with  the  state  of  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  A  practical  rule  adopted  by  irrigators  is,  never  to 
continue  to  flood  when  a  white  scum  is  seen  to  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  for  this  indicates  that  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  has  commenced  in  the  turf.  By  the 
middle  of  May,  or  rarely  later,  the  flooding  is  to  cease, 
and  the  land  to  be  laid  thoroughly  dry.  The  Grasses 
will  now  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  produce  an 
abundant  crop  of  hay.  When  the  hay  is  removed,  the 
aftermath  is  depastured,  after  which  the  same  process  of 
flooding  recommences.  Sometimes,  after  the  hay  is  re- 
moved, the  ground  is  again  flooded  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
no  sheep  must  be  admitted  on  the  flooded  land,  or,  if  ad- 
mitted, they  must  be  such  sheep  as  are  to  be  immediately- 
killed  ;  for  this  summcr-floodicg  never  fails  to  bring 
with  it  the  disease  of  rot  in  its  most  destructive  form. 
In  place  of  the  meadow  being  applied  to  the  production 
of  hay,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of  green 
forage  for  soiling.  This  is  a  more  profitable  mode  of 
applying  the  watered  meadow  than  for  the  production  of 
a  crop  of  hay.  Three  crops  in  this  case  may  be  taken, 
the  meadow  being  flooded  after  each  crop  is  removed. — 
Professor  Low,  on  Landed  Property* 


Notices  to  Corresr)o?idents, 

The  letter,  J.  C,  Kent,  has  been  received  :  too  late  for  publica- 
tion this  week. 

Acorns  as  food  for  Pigs.— T.  D.— See  page  699. 

A  Leaking  Tank. — Bingo. — The  recommendation  to  put  Oat- 
meal into  such  a  tank  was  not  ours  ;  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  pJaa,  and  should  think  it  uosuited  to 
your  case. 

Bacow.— To  Ueadsrs.—A. — How  can  I  prevent  the  formation 
of  reasiiness  in  bacon  ?  Does  it  arise  from  improper  curing, 
or  improper  keeping  ? 

Books. — Broadway. — The  works  you  want  are  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Boggy  Land. — Alricksey.—IAme  it  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels 
per  acre  j  in  spring:  you  can  apply  ordinary  farm  manure. 

Carrots. — Sabscril/er. — Tliey  can  be  Riven  to  milcli  cows,  with 
advantage  both  to  the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk.  We  have  given  100  Ib3.  weight  a 
day  to  cows,  along  with  the  Wurzel. 

Farm  Accouwts.— J.  M.  il/.— There  are  some  instructive  chap- 
ters on  this  subject  in  Stephena's  "  Book  of  the  Farm."  The 
best  principle  of  any  system  of  accounts  is  of  course  that  of 
double  entry. 

Gas  Lime. — Sheiravel.  —Your  compost  will  be  a  powerful  ferti- 
liser. Turn  the  lime  3  or  4  times,  atintervalsof  8  or  10  days, 
before  soaking  it  and  the  tan  with  urine.  A  waggon-load 
ought  to  dress  an  acre. 

GuANo.—^.  F.  A. — Apply  guano  and  all  other  manures  whose 
value  depends  in  any  measure  on  soluble  ingredients,  early 
in  spring — say  first  week  in  April — in  wet  weather. 

Price  op  Tubnips,  &c. — A7i07i. — Swedes,  W.  pertonj  Mangold 
Wurzel,  15s.  per  ton;  Carrots,  2i.  per  ton.  These  are  prices 
which  we  have  known  given  lor  large  quantities;  but  of 
course  they  vary  somewhat. 

Sheep.—/.  £.— We  understand  the  sheep  at  Whitfield  Farm  do 
not  receive  any  chaff  as  food.  They  are  all  fed  in  the  yard 
under  shelter,  on  Swedes  and  oil-cake. 

Spring  Wheat.— J.  HI.  F. — It  may  be  sown  if  the  land  be 
drained,  on  any  suitable  day  through  the  winter.  It  is  gene- 
rally sown  in  February.  The  Belle  Vue  Talavera  is  a  good 
variety. 

%  *  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  9.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

B^BtScoti,  Hereforda,  &c  <■  0lo4a  4  I  Beat  Downs  &  Half-brede    4fl  Oto4i  6 
Best  Short  Horna  -    3  10      4     0      Best  Lon^-wools     -        -    S  10      4    2 

Second  qualltjrBeuatB    -    8     0      3    6      Ewes  and  eecood  quality    SO      3    6 
Calves       -        -        -        -38461  PiES  -        -        -        -    a    4      4    4 

Beasts,  4130;  Sheep,  30,140;  Calvea,  90;  PiKB.413. 
Our  supply  of  Boasts  to-day  ia  ver^  larRe,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  good. 
quality.  The  importation  of  Irish  Stock  ia  hecoming  an  impitrtant  feartire 
in  the  i;nnsipnmonts  to  our  Market;  we  have  to-day  about  eou  direct  from 
Ireland.  Everything,  in  consequence  of  the  supply,  haa  received  a  check; 
yet,  the  weather  beinu  nond,  the  best  qualities  tind  purchasers  at  about  f.ha 
samo  money  ;  in  some  instances  a  few  of  the  best  Scots  make  neatly  48  (jd, 
and  some  choice  Short  Horns  4s  2d.  Trade  ia  very  heavy  atnoDBSt  the  mid- 
dling sorts,  and  several  remain  unsold.  Sheep  are  rather  more  pleniilul; 
the  best  qualities,  however,  are  not  very  abundant,  and  fully  support  our 
Irtte  quotationa.  Ab  is  uaual  so  near  Chriatmas,  interior  kinds  aie  difficult  to 
be  disposed  of.  Veal-trade  ia  heavy,  but  the  best  qualities  are  making  about 
the  same  piice  as  of  lato.    Fork-tiade  is  heavy. 

Friday,  Dsc.  13. 

The  sapply  of  fresh  Eeasta  up  to-day  ia  but  moSerate.  the  time  of  year 
conHidered,  Wo  have  a  few  lota  of  very  supeiior  quality,  but  the  trade  is 
heavy  amongst  them.  It  aiill  being  some  time  to  Christmas,  the  butchers  are 
not  very  eager  to  buy.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  There 
are  a  groat  many  eecond  rate  Beasts,  and  several  !ett  unsold.  Veal,  trade  la 
considerably  worse;  it  mu^t  be  a  very  choice  Calf  to  make  -Is  4d.  We  have 
rather  a  large  aupoly  of  Sheep  for  the  time  of  year,  and  trade  is  very  heavy; 
a  great  proporiionai-e  of  middling  quality,  which  are  very  unsaleable.  The 
best  Sheep  are  worth  a  trifle  less  than  on  Monday.  Pork  is  luwer,  prices 
tanging  from  33  4d  to  4s. 

Beaots,  1S93;  Sheep,  4SS0;  Calves,  H?;  Pigs.  370. 

41,  WestSmithfield. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  13. 
Wahave  again  more  demand  for  Hops  at  improved  prices. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Dkc.  14.— Xiie  supplies  of  most  articles 
have  been  tolerably  good,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  frosty 
weather,  prices  have  been  considerably  on  the  rise.  Trade  is 
somewhat  brisker.  Among  Fruit,  Pine-apples  continue  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  deramd;  they  consist  chietiy  of  Gueens  and  Black 
Jamaicas.  A  few  Hothouse  Grapes  have  been  offered  during  the 
-week,  and  foreign  sorts  are  pretty  plentiful.  The  supply  of  good 
Dessert  Apples  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  Pears  of  good  quality 
!ire  also  abundant.  Cliesnuts,  as  well  as  other  nuts,  are  scarcer, 
and  consequently  dearer  than  they  were  last  week.  Oranges  are 
consequently  much  dearer.  Good  samples  of  Seakale  and  Aspa- 
ragus are  offered  j  for  the  latter,  however,  there  is  little  demand. 
litewise  slightlyon  rhe  rise.  Among  vegetables.  While  and  Purple 
Broccoli  is  good.  Cauliflowers  aie  good ;  but  they  are  scarce,  and 
Turnips  and  Carrots  are  considerably  advanced  in  price.  Leeks 
are  likewise  dearer,  as  are  also  Parsley  and  Celery ;  some  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  are  very  fine.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Dutch 
Potatoes  are  in  the  market  ;  they  are  said  to  be  good  in  quality, 
and  are  selling  at  3d.  per  lb.  French  Beans  liave  been  offered 
during  the  week  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  100.  A  few  Tomatoes  ;are 
still  to  be  had ;  but  they  are  becoming  very  scarce.  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  other  salading,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  pretty 
good  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed 
Cypripedium  ineigoe,  Eignonia  venusta,  Luculia  gratissima,  Poin 
settia  pulcherrima,  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Pentas  carnea.  Camellias, 
Epacrises.  Heaths,  Heliotropes.  Cinerarias,  Amaryllises,  Azaleas, 
Narcissus,  Cluysanthemums,  Tulips,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3*  to  7« 
Grapaa,  Hothouse, p.lb.,  3t  to  5m 
—  Spanish,  perlb.,  lOd  to  1* 
^—  Portu^l,  p?r  lb.,  1«  to  2« 
Apples,  HeiS-,  per  bush-,  3j  to  Sj 

—  Kitchen.  3«  to  6i 
Pears.  Dea*.,  per  ht.-sv.,  is  to  &t 
Quini;e3,  pi-r  halt-sieve,  3f  to  5* 
JVIedJara,  pe-  bushel,  St. 
Filberti,  per  lOAlba..  MOj  to  150* 
Chesnutj,  per  pc.k,  ai  to  8j 
A^'alnuts,  pn  buabel,  5j  to  ai 

—  —        shelled,  12j  to  20j 


Oranges,  per'dnzen,  li  to  2j 

—  per  100,  5*  to  12* 

—  bitter,  per  100,  12»lto  16J 
Lemons,  per  dozeu,  1*  tnSj 

—       per  100,  6t  to  H* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  AlmondB,  perlb.,  2*  Bd  to  3* 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  ISOi  10  ISOi 
Barfelona,  24a 


Bra 


il.  \6, 


Csbbsgei,  per  dozen,  6d  to  li  3d 

—    plants,  perctoz.bDch.,3*io:j< 
Cauiidowers,  perdoz.,  3(  to  lOi 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  6d  to  3* 
Brussels  sprouts,  h£-3V.,  2*  to  2i  Gd 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve.l*  Gd  to  2« 
»—     Jerufal.,  p.  hf-sv..  If  lolsSd 
Fotatoeij  f  er  ton,  oG*  to  70* 

—  cwt-,  2*  6d  lo'l* 

—  bushel,  T*6-(  to  2*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2j  to3* 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  2*  6d  to  5* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  If  to  3* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bi;h8  .  5*  to  St 
Basil,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  2d 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  £*  to  St 
Aiparii^us,  pet  bundle,  Gs  to  I4». 
Hone  Kadi^h.  per  bundle,  I*  Cdto€i 
Saroiy*  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  3*  to  5* 
Scori'>nera,  per  bunch,  I*tolf3d 
Baliafy.  perlunc'h.  la  to  Is  3d 


VBGETABLES. 


Spaui 

—  Barcelona,  2^ 

—  Cob,  16* 


Leeks,  per  doz.;  2*  to  3*  6d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  id  to  6d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  4d,toGd 
— ■        large,  per  bushel,  2f  to  3*  Gd 

—  Spaoiati,  per  doz..  If  Gd  to  it 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  BiJ 
Capsicums,  per  100,  4f  to  8* 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Gd  to  1*  Cd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch.  UtoljSrf 

—  Bed,  per  bunch,  l*  to  2* 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  2j 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Srf 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  3d  to  6d 
Paraley,  per  doz.  bunches,  3*  to  is 

—  Root?,  per  buudle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3i 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2<I  to3d  '    ] 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Sd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  i"f).  1*  tn  gj 


PUl'AiUiiS. — SouTHWAEK  Watsrside,  JDec.  9, 

Ths  supply  during  the  past  week  has   been  unusually  limited,  in  come - 

quence  of  the  prevailing  eait  winds.     The  best  samples  went  off  readily,  and 

lowaida  the  close  the    weather  set  In  very  severe,  ivith  some  appearance  of 

its  contiauation,  which  increased  the  demand  for  the  best  s^mpl< 
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MARK-LANE,  Mondat.  Dec.  _ 
^  Tee  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex  this  morning  was  moderate, 
that  from  K<rnt  and  Suffolk  good,  and  the  whole  met  a  tolerable 
saJe  on  fully  as  good  terms  as  this  day  se'nnight ;  in  Foreign  the 
business  transacted  was  to  a  very  limited  extentonly.  There  was 
less  Barley  offering  than  of  late;  fine  malting  qualities  were  taken 
on  rather  better  terms-,  grindingand  distilling  found  more  inquiry 
at  our  quotations.  Beans  and  Grey  Peas  must  he  written  Is. 
lower;  White  are  unaltered  in  value.  The  quantity  of  Oats  on 
sale  continues  moderate,  but  although  prices  are  fully  supported, 
the  demand  is  not  active. 

BRITISB,  PER  IMPERIAI,  QDARTBR.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  E*»ex,  Kent,  and  Sutfoik      .        ,     While  40  60 

N<irf'j;k,  LlnL-oIo shire,  and  Yorkahire  .  —  — 

Bulay,  .Malting  and  diptillini;  339to3Ss  Chevalier  34  35 

Oats,  Lincolnihiieand  Yorkshire    .        .     Folanda  20  23 

——    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

Iiieh      .        .         .       .  .        Feed     18  22 

Malt,  pale,  (hip  ' 54  CO 

—^    Hertford  and  Essex  .         .        .        ,        .     £8  65 

Rye 39  32 

Beam,  Mitigan,  old  and  new     29  to  35        Tick    30  36 

— —        Pige'jD,  Heligoland      .    38  to  41       Winds  —  — 

Pew,  n'hita         .  .       .    34  to  37      Maple  31  23 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE    RIVER   LAST   WEEK, 
Flour.  I  Wht.    Barl.    Malt.i  Oats,  i  Rye.  I  Bnt.  (Pes 

Eoftlllh  .  6fC8  Skj.    —Bila.     277fi  I  S313  i   3418        253        _        1905    1345 
Irish  ..—      „—„——  21     M587 

FoTt-ga  .  —  „  10«7  „  I  1189  [need  I  —  |l044C 
Fridav,  Dec.  13. 
Tbe  arrivals  of  Corn  during  the  week  have  been  very  moderate, 
and  the  fros-t  having  closed  the  majority  of  the  canals,  and 
tbreatenetl  to  stop  the  navigation  of  the  River,  business  generally 
has  been  very  limited;  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
Wheat,  but  prices  both  for  English  and  Foreign  are  fully  main- 
tained. Great  difficulty  ia  experienced  in  the  disposal  of  the 
Barley  left  unsold  from  last  day,  but  its  value  cannot  be  written 
lower.  Bcana  and  Grey  Peas  are  unaltered,  White  continue  in- 
fjuired  after,  'i  l,e  quaotiiy  of  Oats  on  sale  is  small,  and  meet  a 
lUglilly  improved  demand  at  our  late  quotations. 

ARRIVAI.6  THIS   WEBR- 
I       Wheat       I        Barley        I  Oatt         •         wi-"- 

KntriUh  *  .    .      I        2070        I        jotxi  I  lo 

Irlih      ...      I  _  _  ^    _ 

Portlcn  J  ,    .      I  _  I        2840  I  2700 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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n. 

Red    . 

43 

48 

White 

Grind. 

27 

?H 

Feed 

19 

9?. 

Potato 

£1 

9.^ 

Potato 

ao 

£4 

Harrow 

31 

37 

Longpod  — 

Grey 

au 

aa 

•ll-IOSkB 


NdT. 


a  p«T  Qnaner. 


f  wc«lu'  Annitf,.  At«. 
DDtl«>a  OB  FordcD  Grain 


Wh».»t- 

Barley. 

Oat*. 

Rye. 

BeftDB. 

Peaf. 

4<}(  Oc 

ai«  71 

2I(  2d 

37*  3d 

3Cf  Bd 

Sb(   Id 

<    *j   a 

zr,    1 

SI     0 

34     6 

37  11 

34     7 

4fl     4 

33     0 

21     9 

34     2 

38     4 

36     7 

45  10 

36     2 

.  21      8 

■d>}     0 

as    0 

S'J    a 

41     4 

Bi     t 

21      8 

aa    2 

88     0 

3->  11 

46     0 

31    9  1    ai  10 

81     2 

37     5 

BU     -i 

4ii  10 

S6     6  1     21     7 

33    4  1 

37  10 

H'.     7 

a>   n 

a    0 

6     (1 

U    0  1 

6     0 

7     B 

Ctiiarr 

Carr»frar            -    mt  cwt  41 

Clorar,  Red,  Roiiilih        ■  — 

^         —    ForelfiD        -  ^ 

~      Whlt«,  y.t.tHth    .  . 

—           —      Fofcijpi      -  — 

f-vrtatttr    •       -        -        -  la 

H'npM«4            .    prriatt  &£ 

^^•.,  ,•        *      * "  1'  - 

.—    Saltic              .       .  _ 


SEEDS,  Dec.  13 

P«rqr     62«M.  B*;*,  LJn«i>FdC«k<>f,Porelfrn,p. Um   fl/toOMO 


tard,  White  -   p.buih. 
—       Sriperfino     „        -     12        I' 
^       Brown         „        -     13        1' 
Rapnopd,  Knf(llah,perlait    Zit       2 
Kiipo  Ciikei  -    per  ton    —       ~- 

M«ln(oln  ..,,_- 
Tnrci,  y.na-  wintor  p.buih.  A  o 
—  ForalKn  •  .  ■  _  _ 
Tr*foJl  -  -  per  0W»  —  — 
Turnip  (l/io  variable  for  quotation). 

"""  '     T    I-AT. 


WAV.— Per  Load  or  :<(}  TrumiCfl, 
SMrTiiciKLD,  Dec,  12. 
7iim«  old  MMdow  ,  N^w  Uhf       — •  in  -•  (  Clnrm:     lOOi  to  ISOi 

1*7  lOOatOllOf  I  Infffil'/r  HA]r  34       IM    |  KtraW        34  311 

'  JottM  Cooraji,  Kfliflimiiii. 

CUMBBRLAMD  MARRRT,  DcC.  Vi. 
ftiMrl&r  M#»4.  Hay  \ttn, \a  UHt  I  ".uo^rtm Cl»,*«rl  Uh  tfl  J in«  I 
lBf*#^/r  .  ao       100      InferW         „      BB        106      Htr»W flS«  to  flfl 

NavUar  -  -        «   iKevrClorer        -         -    I 

.loin"*  Iliua,  Hoy  Haleimon. 

_,     ^.  WniTicifAFKi,,  Dec   irt, 

riMOUfftr-      !"!«»  HOi,  OM  Ch.»«r      I3"i      Kmt, 
If  t«  U«y  .        W        l»|««wClf,v»r      106         Jli5l8u»f      834  to37i 

'     M    iiiX«tl«r   ~        -  < 


Price  6d.,  free  by  post. 

Of  tbis  d«v,  contains  tbe  following  articles — 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY,  delivered  at  th«  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  G.  J.  GUTHRIE. 
Esq.,  F.R.S. :— Lkc.  IX.— The  operation  for  the  Extraction 
of  Cataract  {continued). 

Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  0.  J.B. 
Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S. —  Hepatitis  — Indigestion — Jaundice 
— Local  Symptoms— Tieatraent—Gall-Stones,  a  cause  of 
Jaundice. 

Lectures  on  Select  Points  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  D.  Corrigan,  M.D. 

On  the  Detection  of  Needles  asd  other  Steel  Instruments,  im- 
pacted in  the  human  Body  (part  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine),  by  AlfredSmee,  Esq., F.R.S. 

Magic,  Mesmerism,  Hypnotism,  &c.,  &c.,  Historically  and  Phy- 
siologically considered,  by  J.  Braid,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Man- 
chester. 

On  the  State  of  Medicine  in  Ancient  Eg-ypt,  by  E.  Clarkson,  Esq. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS:— Jersey  Hnspital. 

PROGRESS  OF  FRENCH  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  :  — Uretro- 
plasty,  by  Dr.  J.  de  Lamballe  — On  Valerianic  Acid  and  its 
Compnunds — On  tbe  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Encephalo- 
cele — M.  Hamont  on  Pestis  — On  llie  Treatment  of  Sublux- 
atio,  by  Drs.  Salgues  and  Brulet — On  the  Mineral  Waters 
of  Cliatenois,  near  Sclielestal,-  by  M.  O.  Henry— On  the 
Administration  of  Purgatives  by  tbe  Endermic  Method — 
Traumatic  Tetanus  successfully  treated  by  Strong  Doses  of 
Tartar  Emetic— Academy  of  Sciences;  sitting  of  the  Sd 
Dec. — Dr.  Maisonneuve  on  Euterotomia  in  a  Case  of  Obli- 
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LEADERS  :— The  True  Policy  of  the  New  Medical  Association 
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RURAL       C     HEM     IS 
By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  LondoDj 
Hon.  Mem.  of  tbe  Royal  Agricultiu-al  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction: — 
*' A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils   and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre-'  Heat 
hand  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Heat,  latent 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  points  out  the  Hoofs 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by,  Horns 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it."  Humates 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers  ^^^™'*^  ^'^^^ 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will  Humus 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them :  he  v/ill  £^  ""^"S»  decay  or 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  tbe  various  sources  of  Hydrogen  tJ^s 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save  Hydrogen,  carburet- 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be      ^ 
lost." 
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THE     STAE     OF    ATTEGHEI, 

BY     FRANCES     BROWN. 

Edwahd  Moxon,  Dover  Street;  Gumming,  Dublin;  and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Eriinburph. 


Pf ice  7s.  6d.f  cloth, 

THE    HISTOEY    OF    FEANCE, 

FROM    THE   EARLIEST    PERIOD. 

BY  EMILE  DE  EONNECHOSE. 
The  Two  Volumes  of  the  French  Edition  comprised  ia  the  one  of  the  Translation. 


Price  5S.  6d.,  cloth, 


"THE  'HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA, 


BY  JOHN  FROST. 
London:    D.  Bogtte,  Fleet-Street. 


Price  4(1.  of  any  Bookseller, 

THE      ATHENiEUM" 

JOURNAL     OF     LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    ART, 

(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  : — 
Kevie-ws,  with  copious  extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of  the  more   important   Foreign 

Works. 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all  Papers  of  Interest. 
^ntlientic  Accounts  of  all  Scientific  Voyajjes  and  Kspeditioos. 

CriticisKns  oia  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collections,  New  Prints,  &c. 
S^usic  and  USraina,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New  Music,  &c. 
31og-rap3iical  Tfoticesof  iVlen  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 
Original  Papers  Pind  Poems. 

I^^scellanea,  including  all  tliat  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 
Tbe  AthenEEum  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  i?,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and 

the  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information,  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  tbe  Metropolis. 


THE 


Price  6d.,  free  by  post, 

RAILWAY     CHEO 


I  C  L  E. 


A  Paper,  giving:  an  Account  of  every  Railway  Meeting;  every  New  Line;  every  Engineering  Railway  Improvement;  every 
Ductuatiin  in  Price:  in  fact,  everything  that  can  affect  the  money  value  of  R&ilway  Investments. 

*ii.*  A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  to  those  who  may  furnish  their  address  to  the  Office,  14,  WcUington-st.  North,  Strand,  London. 
The  Sfew  Volume  commences  S'aaniary  a.     Each  year  is  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®|e  »ailluag  eiji'om'rte 

Of  SATuanAT  last,  Deckmber  7,  contains, 

PAPERS  on  POINTS  of  MANAGEMENT:  Uniform  Rates  of 
Charges  V.  Special  Agreements— 2:;o  NOTICES— THE  MID- 
LAND ACCIDENT— THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  DISPUTE- 
BIRMINGHAM  and  Gi^OUCESTER  TRAFFIC— GOVERN- 
MENT DUTY  on  TRANSFER  of  SHARES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS-Edinburgh  and  Glasgo-^.— Man- 
Chester,  Eolton,  and  Enry. 

OFFICIAL  PAPEKS— Board  of  Trade  Notice— Electric  Tele- 
graph in  France— Sherborne  Town  Council— Parliamentary 
Notices  of  Scottish  Railways. 

PROJECTED  LINES-^Carabridge  and  Lincoln  v.  London  and 
York— South  Western,   Salisbury,   Sherborne,  and  Yeovil— 

t  Reading,  Basing.stoke,  Hungerford,  and  Shrewsbury— Corn- 
wall and  Devon  Central— Carlow. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  on  the  respective 
Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  MONEV  LETTEll,  with  Ordonnance  for  Electric  Tele- 
graph— Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bordeaux  Railway. 

THE  BELGIAN  RAILWAYS,  with  two  Maps. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Sirams*  Practical  Tunnelling,  as 
exemplified  at  Bletching:ly  and  Saltwood. 

CORRESPONDENCE— Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  Tunnel 
— Melville'.s  Improvements  —  Wood-preserving  Process — 
Kentish  Railway  —Salisbury  and  Dorsetshire— Guildford, 
Chichester,  Portsmouth,  and  Farnham— Norwich  and  Bran- 
don—Monmoutlisliire— Lancaster  and  Carlisle. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  yUie  Railway  C?aroaic2e  of  any  Newsvender. 


ll/J  E  CHI'S  ELEGANCIES  FOR,  PRESENTS 
-*-*-'L  and  USE,  manufactured  on  the  premises,  4,  Leadeohall- 
street,  near  the  India-house,  London,  v\'holesale,  retail,  and  for 
export  1— Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing  cases,  in  leather, 
■wood,  and  papier  machO,  from  100  guineas  down  to  25s. 
"Writing  desks,  25gunieasdown  to  12,9.  Work  boxes,  20  guineas 
to  lOs.  Ladies'  cabinet  and  jewel  cases  assorted.  Tea  caddies, 
the  most  elegant  in  the  world,  12^.  to  61.  each,  down  to7s.  6d. 
Ladies'  papier  mache  work  boxes,  10/.  each  down  to  3/.  Net- 
ting boxes,  30s.  to  235.  Card  boxes,  5/.  Bs.  to  Us.  Set  of  tea 
trays,  20  guineas  to  5/.  Bottle  cases,  30s.  each,  Companions, 
21.  Ids.  to  10s.  6rf.  each.  Pole  screens,  gl.  the  pair.  Hand 
screens,  50s.  to  20s.  the  pair.  Card  racks.  40s.  to  25s.  per  pair. 
Note  and  cake  baskets,  sOs.  to  20s.  each.  Bagatelle  tables, 
10/.  JOs.  to  31.  10s.  Leather  writing. cases,  containing  acomplete 
dressing  apparatus,  15/.  lOs.  to  5/.  10s.  Pearl  and  fancy  card 
cases,  3/.  lOs.  to  lOs.  each.  Ivory  hair  brushes,  41.  to  21.  IQs. 
per  pair.  Splendid  cases  of  seven-day  razors,  10/.  to  2/.  10s.  the 
set.  Ivory  handled  and  other  highly  finished  strops,  from  25s. 
to  3s.  each.  Wharncliffe  penknives,  sporting  knives,  and  fancy 
scissors,  3/.  to  5s.  each.  Splendid  cases  of  agate,  pearl,  and 
ivory  dessert-knives  and  table  knives,  from  42/.  to  41.  4s.  the 
case.  A  rich  variety  of  plate,  bronze,  gilt,  and  papier  mache 
and  table  inkstand?,  from  6/.  to  ys.  GfZ.each.  The  quality  gene- 
rally of  Mechi's  madnfactures,  the  elegance  of  their  display, 
and  the  rare  combiiintioii  of  excellence  and  economy,  with  a 
very  extensive  choice  of  stock,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
■visiting  his  dep6t,  4,  Leadenhall-street.        ' 

XTEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING.— 
-S--fl-  Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bending,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept;.  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Maoufacturcrs,  Ifju,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


OEASONABLE  FESTIVITIES.— The  gaiety  that 
^•J  reigns  .supreme  at  this  festive  season,  when  fiiends  and 
lovers  assemble  at  the  social  board,  or  whirl  in  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  daoce,  induces  both  sexes  to  be  more  than  usually  de- 
sirous of  shining  in  personal  attraction,  and  to^  devote  a 
greater  share  of  attention  to  the  toilet.  It  is  at  this  particular 
season,  that  the  vihtues  and  singularly  happy  pro- 
perties op  TSOSB  auxiliaries  OF  PBRSONAL  BRAUTY,  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  & 
RO"''' .  "Oi.iO.    shine  pre-eminent  in    their  power; 

wk^^^ 'le  trhife  and  swin-Uke  neck,  the  rich  luxuriant  tvcss, 
and  the  Pcarhi  set  of  Teeth  form  admirable  trophies  of  their 
inestimable  qualities!  The  august  Patronage  conceded  by 
our  Gracious  Queen,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  Beauties  whicli  adorn  the  circles  of  Princely 
and  Regal  Magnificence,  and  the  confirmation  by  e.xperieiice 
of  the  infallible  eihcacy  of  these  creutiie  renovating  Specifics, 
have  characterized  them  with  perfection,  and  given  them  a 
celebrity  un  paralleled.  As  presents  for  both  sexes,  none  can  be 
more  recomraendatorv,  or  more  now  in  general  use. 

***    Ask  for  "  ROWLAND'S"  Articles.    All  others,  under 
the  same  names,  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!!! 


PRIZE  IMPLEMENTS. 

DEAN'S  HORSE  or  CATTLE  POWER  has  been 
awarded  Prizes  at  seven  Aericultural  Meetings. 

DEAN'S  THRASHING  MACHINES  were  awarded  thebighest 
Prize  for  Implements,  by  the  North  Staffordshire  Agricultural 
Society. 

DEAN'S  IMPROVED  CHAFF  CUTTERS  obtained  Prizes  at 
the  Evesham  and  Gloucester  Meetings. 

DEAN'S  CORN  CRUSHERS,  with  recent  Improvements, 
have  taken  Prizes  at  three  Agricultural  Meetings. 

DEAN'S  DOMESTIC  CORN  MILLS  have  obtained  two 
Prizes,  and  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

THE  BRETFORTON  CIDER  MILL  was  also  awarded  the 
Society's  Silver  I\Iedal. 

DEAN'S  PATENT  LIQUID  MANURE  CART  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  AE^ricultural  Society. 

DEAN'S  PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  was  awarded  a  Prize 
of  10/.  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

A.  DEAN'S  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  Machines  ; 
Cake  Breaker,  Turnip  Cutter,  Linseed  Mills,  Bone  Mills,  and 
Corn  Jlills  suitable  for  Emigrants,  Farmers,  Bakers,  and  Millers, 
&c.,  &c.,  may  be  had  by  post,  the  order  being  accompanied  by 
six  Postage  Stamps. — New  Canal-street,  Birmingham. 


TO  FARMERS. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS   PATENT. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

rpHE  GOLD  OF  PLEASURE,  orCameline  Sativa.— 

-L  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  having  taken  out  a  Patent  for 
Manufacturing  Oil  and  Cake  from  the  above  Plant,  strongly 
recommends  the  growth  of  it  to  Landed  Proprietors  and 
Farmers,  as  being  more  productive  and  profitable  than  any 
seed  that  can  be  grown.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  middle  of 
March,  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  the  crop  ready  to  harvest 
the  beginning  of  July ;  afterwards  a  crop  of  Turnips  may  be 
obtained,  or  the  land  fallowed  for  Wheat  or  spring  Corn.  It  is 
a  plant  that  may  be  cultivated  after  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or 
any  Corn  crop,  without  being  found  an  exhauster  of  the  land. 
The  best  soils  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  new  Oil  Plant 
are  those  of  a  light  nature,  but  a  crop  will  never  fail  on  land  of 
the  most  inferior  description.  The  Gold  of  Pleasure  is  a  plant, 
yielding  a  large  and  certain  crop,  producing  32  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  The  Patentee  begs  to  inform  Farmers,  that  he  is 
ready  to  contract  with  them  to  grow  10,000  quarters,  at  40s. 
per  quarter,  delivered  in  London.  The  seed  to  be  had  in  10  lb. 
bags,  at  5s.  6rf.,  sufiicient  for  an  acre,  witli  a  pamphlet  relating 
to  its  culture. — Direct  to  3U,  Regent-street,  Loudon. 


J  NTE  RESTl  WC     WORKS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS, 

PUBLISHED    Br 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  CORNHILL. 


Just  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  lOs,  Gtf.  handsomely  bound 
in  a  new  kind  of  cloth,  silver  gilt ;  or  Ds.  boards. 

TMAGINATION        AND        FANCY; 

i  or,  SELECTIONS  from  the  best  ENGLISH  POETS,  illus- 
trative of  those  First  Requisites  of  their  Art,  with  Markings  of 
the  best  Passages,  Critical  Nf>tices  o(  the  Writers,  and  an  Essay 
in  answer  to  the  Question,  "  Whatis  Poetry  ?"  By  Leigh  Hunt, 
*'  This  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  beautifully  bound 
in  a  new  style  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  richness.  To  institute 
a  comparisim  with  tiie  contents  of  the  Annuals  would  be  ab- 
surd, at  any  degree  of  distance, — there  is  no  more  relation 
between  them  than  between  a  street  lamp  and  a  fixed  star: 
but  in  external  beauty  'Imagination  and  Fancy*  equals  any 
gift-books  that  have  appeared  ;  and  it  will  form  a  more  endur- 
ing memorial  than  any  other  volume  that  might  be  selected  as 
a  gift  for  the  coming  season." — Spectator. 

]T. 

Just  published,  Sixth  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  beautifully 
Illustrated,  price  7s.  6rf.  each,  in  a  handsome  and  uniform 
cloth  bindiog.or  lOs.  tJd.  morocco, 

PICTURKS  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Ellis, 
Author  of  "The  Women  of  England,'*  &c.  &c.  &c. 
contents: 
Vol.1.  "Observations  on  Fictitious  Narrative" — "The  Hall 
and  the   Cottage" — "Ellen  Eskdale '*— "The   Curate's 
"Widow"- and  "Marriage  as  it  May  Be." 
Vol.  II.  "  Misanthropy,"  and  "  The  Pains  of  Pleasing.'* 
Vol. III.  "Pretention;  or,  the  Fallacies  of  Female  Education." 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  ue  purchased 
separately.  ili. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edilion,  post  Svo,  in  a  new  and  very 
elegant  style  of  binding,  silver  gilt,  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
price  lOs.  Srf. 

LEGENDS  and  RECORDS,  chiefly  HISTORICAL. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Author  ot  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c. 

CONTENTS: 

Lucy— Lorenzo,  or  a  Vision  of  Conscience— The  Lady  Lisle 
— Fulgentius  and  Meta — Ann  of  Cleves,  or  Katherine  Howard — 
George  theThird — The  Lady  Russell— Guyon  of  Marseilles— The 
Earl  of  Strafford— Dona  Fraocestra— Joan  of  Kent— The  Lady 
Anne  Carr — The  Son  and  Heir— Leonora. 

RECTORY  of  VALEHEAD  ;  or,  RECORDS  of  a 

HOLY  HOME.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  M.A.  Twelfth 
Edition,  with  Plate.    Price  6s.f  cloth. 

THE  LIFE-BOOK  of  a  LABOURER.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Bishop's  Daughter."  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  Price  7s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  of  MAN.     By  D. 
MoRisoN,     Second  Edition.    Fcap,  Svo,    Price  6s.,  cloth, 
vn. 

THE  LAST  of  the  PLANTAGANETS.  An  His- 
torical  Narrative.    Third  Edit,    Fcap.  Svo.    Price  7s\  6t/.,  cloth. 

THE  ''LIFE     OF     MARGARET     BEAUFORT, 

COUNTESS  of  RICHMOND  and  DERBY,  and  MOTHER  of 
HENRY  VII.  By  Cahohne  A.  Halsted.  1  vol.  demy  8vo, 
with  Portrait.    Price  12s.,  cloth. 

IX. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF    LITERATURE    TO    THE 

MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Caroline  A.  Halsted. 
Post  Svo.    Price  as.,  cloth. 

THE  PROGRESS  of  CREATION,  considered  with 

reference  to  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  th^  EARTH.  An 
interesting  and  useful  woik  for  Young  People.  By  Mary 
Robarts.  Author  of  "Annals  of  My  Village,"  &c.  &c.  Fcap. 
Svo,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price  7s.  in  fancy  cloth. 

INVESTIGATION  ;     or,'    TRAVELS     IN     THE 

BOUDOIR.  By  Caroline  A.  Hai.steo,  Author  of  "The  Life 
of  Margaret  Beaufort,"  &c.  &c.  Fcap.  Svo,  beautifully  Illus- 
trated.   Price  7s.,  in  fancy  cloth. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  C.  B.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  May  You  Like  It." 

RECORDS  of  a  good' M.\N'S  LIFE.  Seventh 
Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    Price  7s.,  cloth. 

MONTAGUE  ;  or.  IS  THIS  RELIGION  ?  A  Page 
from  the  Book  of  the  World.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  witli 
Plate.    Price  6s.,  cloth. 

SOCIAL  EVILS  and  their  REMEDY.  A  Series  of 
Narratives.  In  Eight  Numbers,  price  Is.  M.  each,  sewed,  or 
in  Four  Vols.,  price  4s.  each,  half-bound. 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  the  Different  Numbers:— 
I.  THE  MECHANIC. 

II.  THE  LADY  AND  THE  LADY'S  MAID. 

III.  THE  PASTOR  OF  DRONFELLS. 

IV.  THE'lAROURER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
V.  THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

VI.  LIVE     AND     LET    LIVE  ;     or,    THE     MANCHESTER 

WEAVERS. 
VII.  THE  SOLDIER. 
VIII.  THE  LEASIDE   FARM. 


Most  of  the  above  Books  may  be  had,  handsomely  hound  in 
morocco,  at  an  addition  ot  about  3s.  per  volume  to  the  price. 

•****  A  CATALOGUE  of  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Co.'s  Publica- 
tions of  General  Literature,  and  of  Oriental  and  Emigration 
Works  may  be  obtained  gratis. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s., 

AGRICULTURE;  its  Practice  with  Profit, 
elucidated  by  a  Contrast  of  Oriental  and  British  Usages, 
in  a  Correspondence  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.    By  Henry  Newnham. 

In  this  Correspondence,  the  Employment  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor  is  considered,  with  reference  to  an  Asiatic  principle  of 
adjusting  the  Wages  of  Predial  Labour.  Second  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions. 

London  :  Published  by  Roaee  and  Vartv,  31,  Strand. 


Piintpdbv  "^ViLMAH  BnADBURT,  of  No.  C,  York-place,  Stoke  Nemnfiton, 
and  Fbbdkrick  Muu-ettEvam,  of  No.  7.  Churth-row,  Stoke  NewiOE- 
ton,  both  in  the  ^'ounty  of  .lliddlpse.x.  Printers,  at  tlieir  Office  m  Lombard- 
etrtet.  in  the  precinct  of  Whitefriara,  in  the  City  of  London;  and 
published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charlet^-titreei,  in  the  T"'i^^  •? 
Si  PhuI's,  Cotcnt-Gardt-n.in  the  sai>l  coanty,  where  all-Ad verUsemectH 
and  Comiii"TiicaiionB  we  to  be, addressed  no  iha  Siijiui,— Saturday^* 
December  M,  1C14. 
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INDEX. 

Linnean  Society        .        -        .    855  a 
Manuri^  versitt  gnod  cultivation  860  b 

—  pvp^nm  as      -        -        -     8i8  a 

—  weeds  in,  to  destroy  -  85j  c 
Ulealy-bui:.  to  destroy     -        -     852  c 

—  Brown's  liquid  for  killing  852  c 
Misleiie,  trees  on    which    it 

-        -        -    856  i 
Mushroom,    new    method    of 

growinj;  ~  -  -  -  831  b 
New  South  Wales,  crops  in  855  b 
Palms  Tara,  Indian  system  of 


planting 
Pine-apples,   Mr.    Hamilton's 

mode  of  prowio^ 
Plants,  diseases  of 

—  Mr.  Linden's 
Politics, non-interference  with 
potatoes,  effect  of  picking  the 

—  of  pinching  off  the  ends 
oftheahoots  ... 

—  to  plant  in  autumn 
Rabbits,  5:c-,  crops  to  protect 

from      .        -        .         -        - 
Rose-garden  ... 

Roses,  list  of  ... 

—  mode  of  training 
Sea  Buckthorn 

Seeds,  vitality  of     *        -        - 

—  Bleeping  of     ... 
Society  of  Arts      .  .        - 
Stab'es,  to  puta'loft  over 
Steeping  seed^          ... 
Storm,  singular  effects  of 
Tar.  a  preventive  of  hares  and 

rabbits  .        .       .        , 

Threshing-machine,  hand 
Vegetable  instinct 
Verbenas,  select       .        -        . 
Vines  for  succession 
Vitality  of  seeds     -        -        - 
WalnutSj  to  plant    ... 


855  b 


856  b 
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8S3  c 


JARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

'  —A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this 
arity  -will  be  held  at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Lud- 
te-hill.  on  the  22d  Jan.  next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
;  Accoants  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year,  and  Electing 
ftccrs  for  the  ensuing-  year;  after  vrhich  an  ELECTION  will 
:e  place  (rom  amnng:  the  followine  persons,  whose  Testi- 
jniais,  &C-,  have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the 
minittee,  viz. : — 

JOHN  BLAYLOCK.  a^ed  ?2.     3d  Application. 

ROBERT  CRACKNELL,,  72.     2d  do. 

GEORGE  MARTIN  „  6l.     2d  do. 

JOHNADAMSON  ,,67.     Ist         do. 

WILLIAM  EDWARDS    „  60.     1st        do. 

T.^OMAS  FARMER        ,.  63.     1st        do. 

BARNEY  FARRELLY    „  67.     1st        do. 

JOHN  FISHER  „  69.     1st        do. 

JOHN  GARNELL  „  77.    l^t        do. 

CHARLES  GIBBONS     „  63.     1st        do. 

CHARLES   GRAY  „  89.     1st        do. 

JAMES  STEDMAN  „  75.    Ist        do. 

ANN  SUTTLE  „  67.    1st        do. 

RICHARD  STOYLES      „  77.     1st        do. 
?o  person  will  be  allowed  to  vote  whose  Subscription  for 
4  Is  unpaid  on  the  day  of  Election. 
Edwasd  R.  CvTu-.n.  ,  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


KSSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  Established  ia 
1815,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peculiar  advan- 
es  to  Noblemen  and  Genllcraen  requiring  Gardeners, 
'Mters,  or  Farm  IJailiff*,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
coromuDicationn  promptly  attended  to. 

TO  THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  ROSES. 

►  B.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosery,  Bungay,  Suf- 
^*  folk,  begs  ti  offer  the  following  Select  ROSE:i,  which 
c«D  with  confidence  recommend,  as  pos^iessinj:  superior 
Ultjr.  A  pnrchaser  selecting-  12  flifTt-rcnt  kinds  from  this 
,  R.  B.  fl.  will  be  happy  to  supply  at  2O5.    The  plants  arc 

Dg  and  healtliy,  and  varjing  m  height  of  stem  from  lA  feet 

feet, 
les  Sorel 


Aarelic  Lamare 
BriKciH 
BufToon 
Cn  vails 
Due  dc  T/cvisc 
E-le 

Fleur  d'Amour 
Gil  Blan 
Gurin'sGift 
GuriYi's  r>["d:iuc5 
I-co  the  Tenth 
Lionel  Dumourticr 
Madame  Dahurry 
Rein  lie  me8urpastic* 
Triomptic    de     La. 
CUculc 


inaSol 

of  Kent 
10  d'Orleans 
ennee 
*^re  Beaut<^ 
Viile  de  Ixmdrcs 

Kiveoi 
olatc 
itf  B<?^ai(; 

odora 

niledcBriiicIlcti 
□mineu^c 
MOnsart 
lodler 

xmtne  d'Ormoine 
^I'o  ftttODi:  plantf)  of  Climbinfr  Ronci  (Evcrf;rccnH),at(I«.  per 
ThCMC  RoxcB  v/ill  make  «hoot«  upwardn  of  G  feet  long 
1  on,  and  arc  very  nuitablc  to  cover  unsightly  fences, 
■  'rnof  tr«eii,  ftc. 
nptivc  Cataltjgaet  forwarded  upon  prepaid  application. 
nt»  grarW,  to  compensate  for  distant  carriage, 
•denham.  Dec.  21, 


Las  Casaa 

Idalize 

J.imiiart 

Julie 

La  Splendour 

Nelly 

BecQuet 

Blairii,  No.  2 

Charles  Louis 

Dc  Cnndolle 

FuJgcns 

George  thcFourtli 

Eclatantc  (Mokk) 

Princess  Royal 

Prolifere 

Pompone 


ARBORF.TL'MS,  QUEEN'S- ELMM.  JIROMPTON,  NEAR 
>NDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  LSLK  OP  WIGHT, 

AM.SAY   UHOTOERS,  Landkcai'k  GAitDKNKKg, 

f>nlrtctfir»  for  PUmtifijc,  Karthwmk,  K'.nd-rnaltlng,  Form- 
Ornamcnui  Waters  and  JmproverR  In  general  of  Landed 

lautaml  Eft'lmate^  «abrnltt«d,  and  works  contracted  for  In 
part  of  the  klnj-d'/m. 

'w?f*'  ^'  '"^''^  Noblemrn  and  Gentlemen  to  an  Innpcctlon 
nrfr  choice  ktoek  of  Ornamental  CIuntK,  which  have  been 
rted  for  the  Lawn,  the  Parterre,  find  thr  Hhruhbury,  and 
'  STOwlnr  at  Queen'S'EIms,  one  mile  from  Jlydc   Park 


ROSES,    HARDY    HERBACEOUS     PLANTS,    AND 
HOLLYHOCKS. 

Y/UU.  JACKSON  and  Co.  beg  to  offer  Collectione  of 
•  '     the  above  from  their  select  Stock  on  the  following  very 
reasonaljle  terms : — 

JOO  Dwarf  Roses  in  SO  named  sorts,  for  205. 
10f>      do.        do.      100      do  ,  fine  sorts,  35s. 
100      do.        do.      luO     do.,  very  fine  sorts,  50^. 
20  Beautiful  Scotch  Roses,  with  names,  10s. 
25  Standard  Rises,  including  the  fine  Moss  and  Hybrid 

Perpetuals,  40s. 
5  0  Do.  do.  do.  do.,  75s. 

100  Showy  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  50  named  sorts,  for  25s. 
100  Do.  Do.  100  do.,  35s.  and  40s. 

50  Very  fine  showy  do.  do.,  in  50  do.,   20s.  ;    including 

several  new  and  beautiful  species  and  varieties. 
100  Fine  proved  Hollyhocks  for  35s. 
The  above  are  well  grown;  the  Dwarf  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  and  from  the  same  stock  as  tliose  which  gave  such  gene- 
ral satisfaction  last  season.  Plants  given  to  compensate  for 
long  carriage.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps. 

A  remittance  orreference  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown 
correspondents.— Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorks.,  Dec.  21. 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 


JG.  WAITE,    Wholesale    Seedsman,    1    &    4, 
•    Eyre-strect    Hill,    Hatton   Garden,    London,  returns  his 
best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  he  has  hitherto  received, 
and  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  his  friends  and  the  public  in 
general  to  the  following  reduced  scale  of  prices  of  a  small    por- 
tion of  his  very  extensive  stock  :  ^'    s.    d. 
Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas          .        .        perquart.     076 
A  splendid  new  variety,  growing  only  1  foot  hieh, 
producing  a  larger  pod  than  any  of  the  same  habit; 
the  seed  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and  larger 
than  any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation.     It   has  been 
grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,   and  ap- 
proved of  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
table,  for  its  superior  flavour. 
Beet,  Waite's  Blood-red      ....        per  cwt.     S     8     0 

,,      White ,,         .4-40 

Broccoli,  Early  White „        .  I4    0    0 

,,         ..         purple  sprouting    .         .         .         „         .880 
„       True  Grange's  .         .         .         .        „         ,  20     0     0 

,.       White  Cape „         .  28     0     0 

Cauliflower,  Early ,,         .  28     0     0 

■  ,  Late ,,         .  24     0     0 

Cabbage,  Hay's  superfine  Early  Dwarf         .        „        .    6  12    0 

„         Early  York „         .     5  I2     0 

„        Large  ditto „         .     5  12     0 

„         East  Ham 6     0     0 

,,        Sugarloaf „        .    7    0    0 

„        Imported  Red  Dutch      ,        .        .        ,,        .  10    0    0 

Cale,  fine  green  curled  .        .        ,        .        „        .500 

,,    large  Scotch  .        .        .        ,        .        .        „        .400 

Celery,  Red  Giant ,,        .5120 

„      White  ditto „        .    5  12    0 

I,      Soup ,        .400 

Lettuce,  White  Cos ,,        .  28    0    0 

,,       Drumhead  Cabbage  .        .        .        ,,        .  23    0    0 

,,      Bath  Cos  ditto  .         .         .         .        „         .  23     0     0 

,,      Hammersmith  Hardy  Green     .        .        ,,        .    9  16    0 

Salsafy ,        .  16    0    0 

S'orzonera ,,        .  14    0    0 

Cucumber,   Cuthill's  Black    Spine,    warranted    true, 

peroz.     0  12     0 
„  Man  of  Kent        .        .        .    per  100  seeds    0    5    0 

„  Victory  of  SuflToUc        .         .         .         „         .050 

,,  Wec'lon's  Black  Spine        .        .        „        ,050 

Melon  Cabul  (true) ,        .080 

,.      Beechwood  (true) ,        .076 

Mignonette  per  cwt.    7    0    0 

Candytuft,  purple ,,         .880 

,,  scarlet ,,         .  11     4     0 

,,  new  white „        .114    0 

Convolvulus,  Major  (fine  mixed)  .        .        „        .14    0    0 

,,  Minor „         .  10     0     0 

Virginian  Stock,  rei ,,         .880 

Ncmophilla  insignis „        .  40    0    0 

,,  discoidalis per  gal.     110 

Stock,  scarlet,  10  week  Stock        .        .        .    per  cwt.  20    0    0 

Luiiinca,  of  sorts  per  bush.     1     0     0 

Gllia  tricolor  ,.■....    per  cwt.  12  12    0 

Ahtcr,  line  mixed  German,  16  varietica,  mixed  „        .  20    0    0 

And  all  other  l.inds  of  seedH,  too  numerous  to  insert,  at 
cqiiiiliy  low  prices. 

The  above  pricati  are  for  cash  only.  Catalogues  arc  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application  aa  above. 

BEECHWOOD  MELON-—"  MUMMY  AVHEAT."        *** 

HSILVERLOCK  has  to  offer  packets  containing 
*  Six  Seeds  of  thin  Melon  at  2/f.  Od.,  and  36  grains  of  tlic 
Wheat,  at  tlic  name  price  per  packet.  They  will  be  forwarded 
by  poHt,  free,  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  fls.— Nursery,  Clilcheatcr. 

LMNE  STRONG  PLANTS  OP  SUPERB  SEED- 
A  LING  CINERARIAS,  all  well  Iniiiseil,  and  forward  for  Winter 
and  Hprlng  Flowcrlnp.  daved  from  the  very  bent  Blues  and  other 
fineelioice  Jiam'jd  varietico,  at  C*.,  Vn.,  and  I2n.  pcrdoz.  Paokctn 
of  ANAOALLIS  BtlEWEHII  &  SUI'EHIJ  CINERAItiA  SKED, 
2i.  (id.  each. — ApiilIcatinnH,  including  poit-ofnccorderit  or  ftam[i.H, 
will  tte  lminr;(llnli;!y  and  rarcfully  i.-X'-ciited.  Direct  to  Micjiaki, 
BitKWiiK,  Hcnior,  Nurncryinan,  Cambridge. 


^TAPOLEONA  IMPERIALIS.  —  A  few  Plants  of 
^  thlH  btautllul  Hhrub,  lately  dcHcrlbcd  by  Dr.  Liniilkv,  In 
the  "  iiOTANiCAt,  JtKarBTKK,"  may  be  ptircliaHCd,  price  Five 
(iuineaii  each,  by  application  lo  Me«Hrn.  TrroH,  Giiiiih  and  Co., 
the  Kccfltimrn  to  the  Royal  Arrlcultural  Society  of  England, 
corner  of  Half  Moon.»trcct,  Piccadilly,  London. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

'pRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE-TREE.— 
J-  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  GE!>:Tr,F,:\iRN',— The  time  has 
come  when  all  those  who  have  waste  lands  at  their  disposal 
should  plant  them.  Of  tliis  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  opinion  is 
founded.  England,  generally,  is  a  thickly-wooded  country 
yet,  strange  tltougn  it  may  atjpear,  it  has  not  been  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  urgent  wants.  If  the  poor  farmer 
require  an  outhouse  built  for  his  cattle,  he  cannot  have  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  deal-wood  in  the  neighboorhood  :  he  builds  it 
therefore  of  whins,  orofanyother  rubbish  liecanlayhold  of.  In- 
stead of  having  plenty  of  tir-wood  on  all  hands  to  fence  yoang 
hedges,  planted  like  other  things  on  the  common  surface  of  the 
ground,  military-like  fortifications  have  been  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  good  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  largest  counties  of  Britain  :  it  is  on  those  banks  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  hedges.  After  the  1st  of 
March,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Prize  on  fences 
shall  have  been  awarded,  a  great  proportion  of  the  hedges 
throughout  England  will  be  reconstructed  by  planting  them  on 
the  plain  surface;  and  ttie  question  will  then  arise,  "Where  is 
the  wood  to  protect  them  in  their  young  state  to  come  from  ?" 
Turning  to  the  railways  which  are  now  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  England,  another  and  greater  question  arises  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  which  will  be  required  in  Meir  construction. 
Go  up,  I  am  told,  to  the  Lebanoas  of  our  island— those  immense 
forests  in  the  north  of  Scotland— and  there  hew  down  as  many 
trees  as  will  be  required.  From  those,  however,  I  find  we  must 
expect  but  a  limited  supply.  Like  the  famous  Mount  of  old,  they 
are  already  overrun  with  the  axe,  and  a  continuance  of  trie  pre- 
sent rate  of  demand  for  a  few  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon  tliem  to  a  mere  remnant.  It  is  not  the  original  numbers 
required  ior  sleepers  which  will  effect  this  change,  but  it  is  the 
incessant  demand,  ad  injiniiujit,  for  timber  to  rephice  that 
which  is  already  luid  down,  or  may  be  for  the  future  laid  down 
in  additional  lines.  Look  at  it  how  we  may,  the  state  of  our 
country  at  the  present  crisis  prov  s  that  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  waste  land 
were  not  created  to  he  a  scene  merely  of  unproductive  solitude. 
The  rains  with  which  they  are  refreshed,  and  the  fostering  sun- 
shine that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  taught  us  that  Provi- 
dence had  designed  them  to  contribute  iu  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  though  Nature  has  been  unable  to  lead 
us  to  compvelicncl  her  lesson,  so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  has  at  length  compelled  us  to  look  to  those  districts 
where  only  a  sufficient  quanuty  of  timber  can  be  raised  to  meet 
our  increasing  wants.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  plant:  where- 
ever  there  is  a  waste  piece  of  ground,  moor,  or  mountain,  let  it 
be  forthwith  invested  with  trees,  for  every  year,  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  unquestionablybring  withitanadditionaldemand 
for  timber.  Thus  far  on  the  necessity  of  planting.  Allow  me 
next  to  bring  under  notice  thesortof  tree  I  would  recommend 
to  be  planted,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  Address.  That  tree 
is  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  for  introducing  which,  I  had 
the  lionour,  along  with  my  brother,  of  receiving  the  Higliland 
Society's  prize.  It  is  admirably  fitted,  in  every  respect,  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  uplands  throughout  England.  It  will  grow 
freclv  on  all  soils  suitable  for  the  common  Pine;  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepers  it  is  unrivalled.  Brinrt- 
ley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  considered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Oak  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  in  the  Tra7iS!iciiO"s  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  that  he  has  seen  some  of  it 
taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the  roof  of  an  old 
castle,  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel,  and  that  it  was  actually  worked  up  into  new 
furniture.  "Such,"  says  Loudon,  "is  the  durability  of  this 
wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  Birch  is  often  found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Piue  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." 

Mt  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  tree  Qs  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  much  better  ramification  than. 
the  Ci-'dar ;  for,  as  ^i^  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measure  the  bold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  the  Seats  of  Norfolk  (and  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England),  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  advantage  had 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  grand  evergreen  trees;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes, 
our  parks  lose  almost  all  that  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  summer-time.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  but  were  they  ornamented  with  this 
Pine,  its  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  green  during 
winter,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  ^vinter 
would  be  much  less  observed,  and  our  country  residences  would 
at  all  times  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompaniments 
so  consistent  with  their  character. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  my  thus  venturing  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  mtittcrR  of  English  practice.  My  suggestion  as  to 
tlic  improvement  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
ducing the  Pine  in  qutistion  is  offered  witti  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  that  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  hoa  been  always  distinguished  for  its  refined  taste.  I 
am  ready  lo  dispose  of  the  Highland  Pines  at  the  folloiving 
prices :  — 

Single  Plantfi,  strong  and  well  rooted  .        .        .    firf.each. 

Strong  PhintH,  18  to  20  inches  high       .        .        .    Ctf.  perlOO. 

Strong  PlantK,  ic  to  18  inches        .        .        •        .  3(is.p.  loOO. 

Smallcr-MizcdPlontQ  for  e.vpoMcd  situations  lOs.  to  iOK.  p.  1000. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords,  Ladles,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  ninst  huni!)le  .Servant, 
JAMES  GlllGOR,  NuiisHftVMAN,  Norwich. 


PERFECTION  TN  PEAS.— ERASER'S  SlIAXLEY  MARROW. 

1^^  ERASER,  Nursery  and  Seisusman,  Lea  Bridge- 
•  road,  Khbcx,  In  oft'crlrig  hiB  friendH  and  the  public  the 
above  Peu  bcgH  to  aniiurc  them  it  huH  no  rival,  its  quality  being; 
a»  far  Buperlor  to  Kni(;lit'H  and  all  other  Marrows  »s  Ihutic  wur- 
pUHH  the  commoner  Pcrb.  \tw  height  Ib  about  0  fcoi,  n  pro- 
dlgiouH  bearer,  and  contlnucn  In  Bcuson  much  longer  than  the 
usual  kinds.  The  rttock  on  liund  l»  very  limited.  Price  7s.  Gd* 
perquart.  A  reinlttuiice  expected  to  ucuomimuy  orUcru  irom 
unknown  corrC'^puudcntu. 
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WILLIAM   MAY  begs  to  offer  the  following  at    rl.c 
very  moderate  prices  below  quoted,  Cataloijues  of  which 
may  b^  had.  ; 

mo  Harrty  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Trees,  in  50  sort^,  for  42s. ; 

200  dn;  do.,  in  100  sorts,  for  80s. 
100  sorts  ahowy  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants,  for  425. ; 

200  do.  do.  do.,  fiOs. 
100  Roses  in  fiO  good  sorts,  for  25.9.;   100    tin.  do.,  in   100  fine 

sort",  42s. ;  50  do.  do.,  in  50  extra  fine  sorts,  30s. 
100  select    Double     Hollyhocks,  for  42s.  j    12    do.,  eitra  fine, 

named,  fnr  show,  2()s. 
100  Gooseberries,  approved  varieties,  in  50  sorts,  for  l6s.;  IQft 

do.,  in  100  fine  sorts,  for  2fl5. 
Seeds  of  Hollyhocks,  from  double  fiowers,  in  packets,  200  seeds, 

2.S.  6d.  ;  500  seeds,  5s.  each. 
Seeds  of  Pansies,  from  finest  named  sorts  of  1844,  packets,  2s.  6d. 

and  5s.  each  {seeds  post  free). 
Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Florists' 

Flovi-ers,  Garden  Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  comprising  in  each 

department  all  the  leading- novel  tics  in  present  cultivation. 
Hnpe  Nurserv.  Rertale.  Dec.  1R44. 

UMTS    IMFK.OVED    HYACINTH     POT    and 

SUPPORT,  from  Is.  6il.  each.  The  largest  stock  in  Lon- 
don of  Patent  and  other  Garden-pots  and  Stands,  from  15s.  to 
150s,  per  dnzcn,  in  Wed^cwoud's  and  other  wares,  for  Drawing- 
rooms,  &c.— "iQ,  Qrieen's-row,  Pimlico. 


HOT  WATER  FOB  BOTTOM-HEAT- 


T    WEEKS    AND    DAY,    Architec 

^'  *   center  Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HC 


c 


^ORNISH    KIONSy   POTATOEfs.— THE    EAR- 


that  this  vnluable  sort  shriuld  be  so  little  known  and  cultivated 
in  England.  IL  is  grf>wn  to  some  extent  in  the  West  of  Corn- 
wall, AND  FIAS  BEKN  PnonuCED  IN  THE  OPEN  onOUND  DURING 
TtlK    LAST   TEN  YEARS,   FROM    THE   15TH    tO  18TH   OF  APBIL,    (OU 

an  average.) 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  acres  are  annually  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  ;  and  thousands  of  baskets  are 
sent,  by  steamers,  to  supply  the  London  and  Bristol  Markets. 

The  growers  obtain  Ihem  so  early,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
procure  an  ■excellent  second  crop  on  the  same  land. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  sort,  and  should  be  grown  in  every 
girdeii  where  early  vegetables  are  required. 

Sold  in  Hampers,  containin^j  2  and  3  gallons,  at  Es.  and  Js. 
each,  package  and  carriage  free  to  London  or  Bristol,  which 
will  be  forwarded  on  receiving  a  Post-office  order,  on  applica- 
tion to  William  E.  Rendle,  Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth, 
December  21,  1844. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

1^  P.  FRANCIS  having  received  various  Testimo- 
-J  •  nials  from  Gentlemen,  Sec,  as  to  the  excellence  and 
superiority  of  SNOW'S  WINTER  WHITE  BROCOLI,  adver- 
ti.'sed  in  tlie  Chronicle  last  season,  begs  now  to  inform  the  No- 
bility, Gentry,  and  Public,  that  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hert- 
ford Nurseries,  Messrs.  Noble.  152  Fleet-street,  Messrs.  Wrench, 
London-bridge,  and  Messrs.  Flanagan,  Mansion  House-street, 
at  2s.  6rf.  per  oz. 

E.  P.  F.  begs  further  to  recommend  to  those  persons  who 
have  not  yet  obtained  it,  SNOW'S  HYBRID  GREEN-FLESH 
MELON,  which  was  awarded  a  Knightian  Medalat  the  Chis- 
wick  Show  in  May  last,  and  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
hardy  habit,  most  abundant  bearer,  and  superiority  of  flavour 
over  every  other  Melon  exhibited  at  the  samo  time.  To 
be  obtained  at  the  Hertford  Nurseries  only,  in  sealed  Packets 
containing  eight  seeds,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Also,  e.  P.  F.  begs  to  introduce  to  Public  notice,  SNOW'S 
HARDY  MATCHLESS  GREEN  COS  LETTUCE,  which  has 
been  proved  by  several  growers  to  be  superior  in  flavour  and 
sweetness  to  any  other  Lpttuce  grown,  very  crisp,  very  hardy, 
requires  no  tying  up,  and  is  fit  for  use  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  common  Green  Cop,  in  sealed  Packets,    is.  6d.  each. 

E.  P.  F.  has  also  received  from  Mr.  Snow  a  few  Packets  of  his 
HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  each  Packet  con- 
taining 7  seeds,  2s.  6d.  per  p.icket ;  also  a  small  tjuantily  of  his 
very  fine  CHIMESE'PRIMULA  Seed,  of  the  white  and  purple 
liiacis,  and  all  saved  from  beautiful  fringed  varieties,  in  Packets, 
2s.  each.— Dec.  21,  18-14.  ' 


CTS,  ^C.f  Glou- 
Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of  Bot- 
tom-Heat, now  becoming  so  univer.snlly  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for20vearsin  designing  and  building  CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSKS,  HOTHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  dcscri,tim  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weees  and  Day 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efflcient  of  any  yet  invented, ^  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  use  at 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory;  and  a 
variety  of  Horticultural  Erections.  Mndels.  Plan-;.  &r    8ic. 


TTOl 
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\A7HITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 

*  »  GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  o(  Whitney's  Composition  for 
bU  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  HaKiburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Compositinn.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  hooch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weigliing  iGJ  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Gar.len  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Daiclay  ik  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
^itreet,  —  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
T^HE    followina:   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
J-     Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, iipon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


ORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E-Pailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pv.rpnsps,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  wiih  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executingthe 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  v/ere  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  heg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  oral 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory, 


O"0T  -  WATER       HEATING      APPARATUS 

A  A  J.  PORTER  begs  to  announce  that,  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  and  valuable  purposes  for  which  Galvanised  Iron  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  he  is  now  manufacturing  Tanks  and  Gutter  foi 
Vaporising,  and  Pipes  for  heating  by  top  and  bottom-heat,  Hot- 
hou?e3.  Pineries,  Conservatories,  &c.  J.  P.  has  also  to  state  that, 
having  secured  the  assistance  of  .parties  of  the  greatest  skill  and 
experience,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Plans  and  Estimates  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Buildings,  Public  Edifices. 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Warehouses,  Manufactories,  &c.,  ac 
companied  by  references  to  executed  works.  J.  P.  does  not  profess 
to  otier  any  one  particular  form  of  Boiler  as  the  best,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other,  but  adopts  those  which  will  insure  the 
grentest  share  of  efficacy  and  economy,  in  each  particular  case.— 
Grove  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  Roof  and  Fence  Work,  Soulhwark, 
second  carriage  turning  to  the  right  from  Southwark  Bridge. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUviAN"&  BOIJVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LTVERPOOLand  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Dec.  21,  1844. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT    OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN.I 

npHE   Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  thiaj 

-^  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of' 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated, by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

.  The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamik  . 
F>WLKR.  Engineer,  &c..  6:1,  Dors^etstreeti  Fleet-street,  London. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engixeehs,     Iron- 
FOtJNDERS,   &C.,   &C.,   NO.   2,    WiNSLEY-STRKET,   OxFORD- 

STREET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road>  Lambeth. 


■^"^. 


liVil-RuVtiD  ROUFliNG  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING; 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tilese, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  whero 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  i)rinted  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofiug  Houses, 
Vf^randahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof,  1 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  suiject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  i,  1844. 
H.  C.  Bowden,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKiboin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the  , 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  tlie  kind  ' 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the  ' 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  1  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  ifs  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)    John  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5rf.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs.6d.  per  square  of  too  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BnwDKN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 

dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c. 


EDWAnn  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
nqraonnlly  or  by  post. 

BANNER'S   VITREOUS    CLOTH,     a     SUBSTI- 

i-  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.- 
The  above  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  Florists  and  Hor- 
ticulturist!*, as  producing  effects  superior  to  Glass,  at  a  less  ex- 
pense. The  support  the  Proprietor  has  received  from  very 
many  highly  respectable  Florists  encnuragcs  him  to  consider 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  misapplied  in  bringing  before 
the  public  an  article  so  generally  required.  Price  of  cloth, 
7-8ths  ofa  yard  wide,  thin,  2J.  6(/.  per  yard.;  stout, 3s.  i  yard 
wide,  3s.  6d.  Price  of  Fluid  (for  renewing  the  cloth  after 
lengthened  service),  -15.  fid.  and  25.  6d.  per  bottle.  Manufac- 
tured only  by  N.  W.  Tanner,  Chemist,  Exeter:  and  Sold  by 
Messrs.  Eutler  and  Muckley,  Covent. garden,  London  ;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Lucombeand 
Pince,  Exeter  Nursery. 


T  AND  TO  LET.— Most  desirable  and  important 
-L'  opening  to  those  now  engaged  in  the  Nursery  Garden 
Business,  or  who  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  From  THREE  to 
>;INE  or  more  ACRES  of  LAND,  where  the  soils  are  peculierly 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  most  eligible  situation,  close  to 
the 'suburbs  of  Ipswich,  may  be  hired  at  a  moderate  Rent, 
there  being  now  no  ^'urs?ry  Grounds  anywhere  near  Ip'^wich, 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  All  the  Land  may  be  had  at 
once,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  degrees.  The  character  and  qua- 
lification of  any  prnpciseu  tenant  would  be  strictly  examined. 
If  requested  (probably)  the  assistance  of  son^e  capital  might  be 
given:  and  alsotiiatof  an  industrious  and  prud^t  Partner, 
with  Capita!,  as  well  as  other  advantages. — Apply  to  Mr.  F. 
Harvet,  Tower  Church  Yard,  Ipswich. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  msde 
upon  the  most  ihiproved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  wh  ich  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothotises, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cott.'m's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural PORPOSKS. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street.  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurcb -street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  lines. 
S.  &  Co,  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  i^  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  ^ost  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Cn.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  Cirticle  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies, P3lisadiog,Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

F  MCNEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunliill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,and  for  Protecting  Plants,  and  Covering 
Garden  Frames,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners  and 
others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  b^en  exhibite<l  at  the 
Great  AgriculturHl  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  Obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  bestand  cheapest  article 
for  roofing,  &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference  can  be^ 
made.  The  Felt  is  imper^uous  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages  are  Light- 
ness, Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.-— Price  Onlv  One 
Prnny  Per  Square  I~oot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  tc 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country. — Patent 
Felt  Works,  Lamb's  Building,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


THE  BEST  AND    MOST    DURABLE  ROOFING, 

FOR  BUILDING  AND  GARDEN  PURPOSES. 


JBi/  Her 
Majesty's 


Royai  Letter, 
patent. 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  for  ROOFING 
AS    IMPnOVED    BY 

THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE 

ANn    NOW   IM   USB    AT 

THE     ROYJ.L    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S     GARDEN! 

AT  CHISWICK, 

Can  be  had  only  by  applying  to 

THOS.  JOHN  CROGGON,    2,    INGRAM-COURT 

FENCHURCH-STREET,    LONDON. 

The  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  of  by  th 
Nobilitv,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a  ROOFINC 
and  COVERING  to  SIDES  of  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Its  advantages  are— -The  Kelt  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain 
snow,  and  frnst,  and  being  a  non-conductor,  it  has  been  prove 
an  efficient  PROTECTIVij:  MATERIAL  TO  PLANTS. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  iine  pe.vny  FEa  square  pooa 
being  much  le-^s  than  half  the  expense  of  Slates,  Tiles,  «:c.,an 
from  its  Lightness,  Warmth,  and  Cheapness  is  particnlarl 
well  suited  for  Hothouses,  &c.  A  discount  allowed  to  th 
Trade.  Tiios.  Jodn  Croogon,  2,  Ingram-court, 

Fenchurch-street.  London. 

Patent  Aspbalte  Felt  Works,  Dec.  21,  1844. 
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THE  FILBY  RA.SPBERRY.— On  or  about  JulylS. 
1843,  Mr.  Henry  YouKLL  came  to  the  garden  at  Filby,  and 
requested  me  to  givehim  some  fruit  of  the  above  Raspberry,  lo 
send  to  Dr.  Lindlbv.  Mr.  H.  Yodell  and  myself  then  looked 
over  the  Canes,  and  patheied  some;  he  said  that  about  two 
■dozen  would  be  sufficient.  He  then  consulted  me  upon  the 
best  way  of  packing-  them,  and  I  recommemled  him  to  pack 
them  in  cottnn  wadding  or  wool ;  to  this  he  assented,  observhig 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  the  best  method. 

Sigrned,         William  Crisp,  Gardener  to  Rev.  G.  Lucas, 
Filby,  bee.  10,  18-14.  Filby,  near  Yarmouth. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
-their  Parks  and  Gardens,  rnd  in  the  construction  and  heating 
-of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  kcokomical  as  well  as 
-effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
■will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblc'i.en  and  Gentlemen  tiesirons  of 
consultioc  him,  are  respeclfally  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


^§e  IS^acUener^* 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1844. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Fbidat.  Jan.  3    Botanical 8  p.m 


The  next  point  in  Potato-qhowing,  which  the 
experiments  before  us  were  intended  to  elucidate,  is 
the  effect  upon  the  crop  of  destroying  the  blossoms. 
As  the  reasons  for  this  operation  have  been  already 
given  at  p.  427  of  the  present  Volume,  we  need  not 
repeat  them  here.  The  results  are  all  that  we  need 
occupy  ourselves  with. 

Our  own  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  operation  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  new  evidence 
before  us  confirms  the  correctness  of  our  views. 
"Falcon"  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  from  experiment, 
that  taking  off  blossoms,  at  a  proper  time,  is  an  ad- 
vantage. It  should,  however,  be  so  done,  as  not  to 
give  the  plants  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  fresh 
flowers,  which  will  exhaust  the  tubers  ;  the  best  time 
is  just  before  the  formation  of  s^ed- vessels.  If  th' 
flowers  are  taken  off  too  soon,  the  plants  may  exert 
themselves  to  propagate  their  species  before  the  tubers 
are  strong  enough  to  consume  the  extra  nourishment 
provided  bt/  the  destruction  oj'  the  btossoms.^^  This  is 
sound  good  sense,  and  want  of  attention  to  it  may 
account  for  some  statements  adverse  to  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  his  experiments  by  "Falcon." 

A  gentleman  at  Norwood  gives  the  following  re- 
sult :— 


No.  1,  only  9  yardsIOD^  . 

2  12  yards  long 

3  do.  .        . 

4  do.  .        . 
do. 


i7i  lbs.;  flowers  on 
41^  lbs.  ;  fl  iwers  ofif 
30   lbs.  ;  do  left  on 
30    lb-?. ;  do.  taken  off 
43    lbs. ;  do.  on 


This  experiment  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  show 
that  taking  off  the  blossoms  is  actually  prejudicial 
for  the  greatest  weight  was  obtained  from  Nos.  1  and 
5,  in  which  the  flowers  were  left  on  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  were  outside  roivs,  and  there- 
fore must  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Of  the  inside 
rows,  which  alone  can  be  justly  compared  with  each 
other,  the  greatest  result  was  from  No.  2,  in  which 
the  flowers  were  removed.  It  is  true  that  this  con- 
clusion is  nullified  by  No.  4,  in  which  the  crop  was 
the  same  as  when  the  flowers  were  left  on  ;  but  we 
cannot  receive  such  an  instance,  especially  in  an  ex- 
periment conducted  on  so  smaU  a  scale,  as  conclusive 
against  the  practice.  More  so  is  a  statcnent  by 
"  F.  H.  S.,"  who  says,  "  I  caused  all  my  Potatoes  to 
have  the  flowers  removed — reserving,  however,  one 
row  as  a  means  of  comparison,  which  was  allowed  to 
bloom.  On  lately  taking  up  the  whole,  I  had  this 
single  row,  with  one  on  either  side  of  it,  weighed  and 
measured,  and  we  were  unable  to  perceive  any  differ- 
ence, either  in  point  of  weight  or  quality,  in  the  three 
row.s  thus  compared.  They  were  all  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  planted  at  the  same  time." 

In  opi>osition  to  this  is  the  following  statement,  by 
"  J.  VV.,"  a  correspondent  near  Romsey  : — 

"  Having  followed  your  recommendation,  of  taking 
off  the  flowersof  the  Potato  when  in  blossom,  I  wish 
to  add  my  testimony  to  the  advantage  de.ivedfrom 
doing  so,  by  assuring  you  that  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
far  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  both  in  size  and 
quantity.  I  had  the  blossoms  left  on  one  row,  and 
the  crop  wax  very  inferior,  tioth  in  size  eind  (lunntiljj.  I 
prevailed  upon  a  poor  neighbour  to  follow  the  plan, 
•nd  the  result  was  the  same;  and  I  hope  next  year  to 
indiice  others  to  try  it." 

Ihi»  is  all  the  information  we  have  rccrived  upon 
this  point  of  Potato  culiivation.  It  is  much  to  be 
regrette<]  that  the  experiments  were  not  made  upoi; 
a  larger  scale,  and  the  results,  in  some  inUances, 
reported  with  more  exactness.  \  t  present  we  see  no 
rrasonto  alter  our  exprevsed  opinion,  that  pinching 
09  llic  Polato  flower  is  a  considerable  a.lvantagc.  May 
wc  hope  that  some  intelligent  cultivators  will  put  the 
question  to  rest  another  year,  by  trying  the  experi- 
mcnt  comparatively  on  a  larger  scale,  and  furnishinK 
M  with  the  actual  weights  they  may  ohtain  ? 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  anotlier  that  we 


may  not  be  useful  to  top  or  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  of  the  Potato  at  a  particular  season,  (see  p.293). 
The  idea  was  that  this  might  give  the  plants  agreater 
tendency  to  form  tubers  by  stopping  them  in  their 
onward  course.  The  only  trial  that  we  know  of  is 
one  of  our  own.  Bread-fruit  Potatoes  were  planted 
in  rows  2  feet  3  inches  apart,  6  inches  deep,  and  7 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  They  produced  at 
the  following  rate: — ■ 

tons.  cwt.  lb. 
stems  not  topped  .        .        .     14    15    go 

Stems  topped  .        .        .        .     U     18    84 

^^//zTisMhe  experiment  .        .      2     17    16 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  this  apparently  decisive 

result,  the  experiment  is  not  worth  repeating.     But 

the  following  trial  goes  the  other  way. 

Bread-fruit  Potatoes  were  plar;ted  singly  2  feet  10 

inches  apart  each  way.      Their  produce  was  at  this 

rate: — 

tons.  cwt.  lb. 
Stems  topped  .        .        .        .      5      G    56 

Stems  not  topped  .        ,        .410 

Jn/ayour  of  tbeexperiment  .      1      5    56 

Now,  from  this  we  infer  that  when  the  Potato 
plant  grows  extremely  vigorously,  topping  is  a  decided 
advantage,  and  the  reverse  when  it  grows  slowly. 
This  year  the  Potatoes,  on  the  land  where  the  expe- 
riment was  tried,  suffered  much  from  drought;  were, 
by  it,  checked  more  than  enough,  and  topping  became 
prejudicial  by  adding  to  the  mischief.  But  where, 
from  having  a  great  deal  of  room  to  grow,  the  effect 
of  the  drought  was  hardly  felt,  and  the  haulm  became 
very  strong,  topping  produced  the  result  that  was 
looked  for  in  the  remarks  made  at  p.  293.  If,  then, 
in  a  dry  year  like  this,  it  proved  advantageous,  under 
any  circumstances,  how  much  more  may  be  expected 
from  it  in  our  ordinary  rainy  summers  ! 

We  therefore  submit  that  the  question  is  not  de- 
tern;ined  adversely  to  our  anticipations ;  but  that  the 
probability  of  Potato-topping  being  a  good  system  is 
so  much  increased  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  more 
extended  inquiry,  whenever,  and  from  whatever 
cause,  the  Potato  haulm  is  very  rank. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  been  supplied 
with  information  relative  to  the  Heaviest  Goose- 
BERKY  of  ISai).  It  weighed  25  pennyweights  ;  was 
the  "  Roaring  Lion,"  and  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Fardon,  of  "Woodstock.  Therefore,  our  Nottingham 
friend,  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  still  retains  the  "  champion- 
ship" of  Gooseberry  growing. 


.''rom  both  beds  were  gathered  and  mixed  itidiscritni- 
oately,  any  one  could,  without  difficulty,  select  those 
grown  upon  the  turf  from  those  raised  on  the  beds 
covered  with  the  small  coal. — John  Hankin,  Gardener  to 
Cuj't.  Milford. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  GROWING  THE  MUSH- 
ROOM {Agaricus  campesiris). 
Passing  over  tlie  various  modes  of  forming  or  making 
the  beds,  which  I  consider  to  be  of  minor  importance,  I 
proceed  to  direct  attention  to  the  failures  which  after- 
ward take  place,  and  which  so  frequently  disappoint 
previous  expectations.  The  principal  cause  of  these 
failures  I  attribute  to  the  very  imperfect  methods  of 
supplying  water  to  the  beds  which  are  in  action. 

The  principal  requisites  for  the  successful  culture  of 
the  Mushroom  are  heat,  light,  air,  and  a  damp  atmosphere. 
In  the  first  place,  with  me,  the  dung  is  collected  fresh 
from  the  stables,  particularly  from  horses  that  are  fed 
upon  dry  food,  such  as  corn  and  hay.  It  is  thrown  into 
a  shed  to  dry,  a  little  before  it  is  made  into  beds ;  my 
boxes  are  trellised  at  the  bottom,  which  allows  the  heated 
air  to  penetrate  through  the  mass  of  dung  easily  ;  a  little 
hay  or  rough  litter  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  dung  from  passing  through  the 
trellis  work,  and  every  two  or  three  inches  of  dung  that 
is  added  is  beaten  hard  with  a  wooden  mallet,  until  the 
layers  reach  within  I^  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  dung  falls  to  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, I  insert  large  pieces  of  spawn  into  the  bed  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  inches  square.  I  rarely  make  use 
of  spawn  less  than  12  months  old,  and  the  less  that  it 
is  broken  I  find  that  it  produces  the  better  crops. 

Id  about  a  week  or  10  days  afterwards,  I  finish  off  the 
beds  with  green  turf  1  \  inch  in  thickness,  making  the  beds 
in  my  boxes  in  all  about  9  inches  in  depth.  I  beat  down 
the  turf  very  firmly  with  the  back  of  a  spade  in  finish- 
ing ;  afterwards  I  have  no  farther  trouble,  except  in 
paying  attention  to  the  fire,  and  in  admitting  fresh  air  aa 
it  may  be  required.  The  house  is  heated  by  open  tanks, 
which  run  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  which  return 
apain  into  the  holler,  giving  out  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
moisture  for  tlic  Dfxesaary  development  und  growth  of 
the  Mubhroom.  During  night  the  Grassy  turf  becomes 
copiously  loaded  with  moisture  ;  and  should  the  following 
day  prove  fine,  I  never  omit  giving  abundance  of  fresh 
air  by  the  door-w.iy.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
ranges  from  fiO"  to  G'l"  during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  is 
frequently  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  temperate. 

The  great  advantiige  of  growing  the  Mushroom  upon 
fresh  ^russy  turf  is  obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  its 
cultivation.  ^  havti  been  in  the  Imbitof  growing  it,  and 
with  great  snccJ""!  "P""  '"''''  '■'^f''"^  fur  the  last  two  years, 
and  at  present  i  httv'e  l>™  'j""'*"  "'  "<"■'<'  """^  covered 
with  coal-duit,  the  otho.'  with  turf;  the  produce  of  these 
»how»  ihc  relative  ndvaL'tages  of  ">•:  '«">  methods,  for 
although  those  from  the  coabdost  a'^^fSC  and  of  good 

"tn  respects  to 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.— No.  VIIL 

[Antknnaeia.] 
The  parasites  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  agree  with  the  fruit  moulds  (Mucor)  in  having  the 
reproductive  organs  contained  within  a  vesicle,  either 
furmed  from  one  of  the  joints  of  the  stem  or  springing 
from  the  side  of  it.  This  vesicle,  however,  differs  mate- 
rially in  being  itself  composed  of  a  number  of  minute 
cells,  which  give  it  a 
rfticulated  appear- 
ance, and  above  all,  in 
the  curious  fact  that  a 
new  individual  is  pro- 
duced within  it  im- 
mi^rsed  in  gelatine, 
which,  when  its  en- 
velope burslR,  in- 
creases gradually  ti 
it  attains  the  stature 
of  the  parent  plant. 
Tliis  is  a  mode  of 
fructification      analo- 


Antennaria  Robinsonii. 


gous  to  that  of  the  curious  fresh-water  Alga  called  Hydro- 
dictyoD,  which  resembles  a  netted  purse,  at  first  closed, 
but  at  length  open  at  either  end  ;  the  tubes,  of  which  the 
meshes  are  composed,  at  first  contain  a  mass  of  granules, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  are,  by  some  mysterious  law, 
disposed  in  pentagons  and  become  grafted  to  each, 
oiher  by  their  estremities,  pnd  then  increasing  gra- 
dually bi2rst  the  general  envelope,  each  joint  of  the 
original  net  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  one. 


flavour,  they  arc  decidedly  inferior  in   u.       •    i     i 

pointed  out  !i<i  »nw».   ;..,;'' '\ i""?"  "."^  h^'O"  P''0'^"ced  by  the  Grans-covered  bedu  ;  ,,*'*1'^'^*^' «"^" 

JWDUiU  out  aa  worth  iiKjuiry,  namely:  whether  it  |  in  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  (hat  if  the  MaB>^"'» 


1.  Portion  of  fuU-g^own  plant. 

2.  Portion  of  a  joint  in  which  the  granules  have  commenced 
to  dispose  themselves  in  pentagons,  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
plant. 

But  not  only  is  the  plant  rapidly  increased  by  this  ready 
formed  race  of  new  individuals,  but  every  portion  of  the 
thread  easily  vegetates,  and  even  the  little  cells  of  which, 
the  wall  of  the  fructifying  cyst  is  composed  are  them- 
selves also  viviparous,  and  hence  these  parasites  overrua 
with  their  black  soot-like,  or  woolly  masses,  the  leaves 
and  shoots  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  subject  to 
their  attacks.  In  some  species  the  threads  form  little 
more  than  a  black  velvety  down,  covering  principally  the 
young  shoots,  disfiguring  and  very  materially  injuring 
them  ;  in  others  they  produce  a  cloth-like  felt,  com- 
pletely investing  the  whole  plant,  and  in  one  case  the 
threads  are  much  elongated,  and  anastomose,  so  as  to 
form  a  black  spongy  mass.  They  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Scotland  young  Pines  are  very  subject 
to  be  attacked  by  Antennaria  pinophila.  In  Perthshire 
especially  they  have  been  observed  to  be  much  injured 
by  it.  In  the  South  of  Europe  the  arboreal  Heaths  and 
Cistuses  are  frequently  covered  in  consequence  with  a 
dense  black  coat.  One  species,  which  is  figured  above, 
runs  over  the  fronds  of  Ferns  in  Juan  Fernandez;  Mr. 
Gardner  gathered  a  species  investing  trees  in  Brazil;  and 
in  the  Antarctic  Expedition  Dr.  Hooker  observed  one 
very  general,  on  the  species  of  Dracophyllum,  especially 
D.  macrophyllum,  and  the  same  species  apparently 
has  been  gathered  in  the  Swan  River  district  of 
Australia,  and  in  South  America.  All  alike  prove 
injurious,  by  clogging  up  the  stomntcs  and  veiling 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  from  the  influence  of 
light,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  health  of  vetjetableB. 
In  a  specimen  from  Perthshire,  sent  by  a  gentlemnn  of 
the  mime  of  Drummond  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  1840, 
and  submitted  to  me,  I  find  other  parasites  intermixed, 
hut  all  of  nearly  the  SJirac  colour  and  producing  the  same 
injury. 

The  dark  olive-green  coat,  which  is  so  common 
upon  Orange-trees  in  Madeira,  and  which  may  be  ob- 
served also  on  them  and  other  plants  in  our  conserva- 
tories, and  on  various  trees,  especially  Plum  and  Lime, 
in  the  open  air,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  An- 
tennnritc,  bting  of  a  very  different  construction,  however 
similar  in  appcanmce.  Of  this  we  ehuli  have  to  speak 
when  wo  rome  to  the  Mucedines,  The  productions  now 
before  us  do  not,  it  would  seem,  like  them,  spring  from 
any  glutinous  deposit  on  the  leaves  or  stems,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  mould  of  Plum-leuves.     At  least,  nothing 
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of  this  kind  bas  been  observed  at  present.  Those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  parasite  on  youiu 
Pines,  from  its  first  appearance,  would  do  a"  benefit  to 
science  by  recording  tbeir  obstrvations,  without  vrhichit 
is  impossible  to  suggest  any  remedy.  -;      ■     ■ 

One  or  two  allied  genera  occur,  in  tropical  countries, 
■which  have  precisely  the  same  habit,  but  they  are'jiot  of 
fiufficieiit  importance  to  demand  our  attentipu  hepp.rrr 
M.  J.  B.  V " /^ 

BREWING. 

Having  observed  several  inquiries  respecting  brew- 
ing, the  answers  to  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very  tvide 
of  the  mark,  and  thinking  that  a  mode  which  I  have 
practised  without  a  single  failure  for  many  years,  and 
all  through  the  summer,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  may 
be  usefully  made  kno':7n  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it, 
I  am  induced  to  send  it  ;  premising  that  the  mode  is 
well  known  in  Berkshire,  and  no  doubt  in  other  coun- 
ties;  and  tbat,  although  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  and 
practise  occasionally  tbe  general  me'bod  of  brewing  by 
cooling  and  working  with  yeast — and  when  I  do  so,  I  use 
tbe  thermometer  and  saccliarometer — in  tbe  mode  I  am 
now  about  to  recommend,  I  dispense  with  both  tbosa 
instruments,  with  the  coolers,  and  with  the  working  tubs, 
and  the  beer  is  made  and  casked  all  in  one  day  ;  in 
short,  this  mode  is  commonly  called  "brewing  red 
hot."  But  first,  let  me  tell  the  '*  Farmei-'s  Daughrer," 
and  all  others,  that  two  things  are  indispensable  to  the 
process  ;  and  the  first  is,  that  the  copper,  mash-tub, 
under-hack,  and  casks,  should  all  be  as  clean  as  a  milk- 
pail  or  a  wine  decanter  ;  and  secondly,  tbat  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  brewing  in  any  way,  if  the  cellar  is  not  of  a 
tolerably  even  temperature,  say  from  45°  to  60°  ;  if  it 
rises  above  the  latter  in  summer,  it  is  of  no  use  to  brew, 
for  the  beer  will  not  keep. 

I  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  brewer  has  three  18 
gallon  disks  (for  I  am  going  upon  a  very  small  scale)  ; 
send  one  to  the  best  public  brewer  who  may  live  con- 
veniently near,  to  be  filled  with  good  cleur  beer  of  mo- 
derate strength;  this  will  cost  from  15.v.  to  185.  Get 
from  a  first-rate  maltster,  3  bushels  of  bept  pale  malt, 
ready  ground,  and  3  lbs.  of  the  best  Farnham  Hops  (and 
here  I  may  say  that,  according  to  taste,  the  Hops  for 
each  bushel  of  malt  may  vary  fram  half  a  pound  to 
two  pounds).  Boil  the  water  .(soft,  if  you  have  it 
clean,  but  it  signifies  little)  and  run  it  into  the 
mash-tub;  wait  ten  minutes,  and  put  in  tbe  malt ;  mash 
it  well  in  the  usual  way,  cover  it  up,  and  let  it  remain 
four  hours  ;  before  tou  draw  it  off,  have,  in  some  vessel 
near,  a  copper-full  or  two  of  water,  nearly  boiling  ;  draw 
off  the  first  wort,  and  put  it  info  the  copper  with  the 
Hops,  and  set  it  boiling  ;  then  take  a  clean  watering-pot, 
dip  out  the  hot  water  that  is  handy,  and  water  tbe 
grains  in  the  mash-tub,  keeping  the  mash-tub  tap  run- 
ning till  you  have  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  copper  ;  this 
drains  the  grains  as  effectually  as  tliree  mashes,  if  well 
done,  and  it  should  be  very  gradually,  and  take  half  an 
houratleact ;  the  copper  must  then  be  watched  till  it  beats 
pure,  as  the  brewers  call  it ;'  bojl  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
rake  out  the  fire,  draw  from  the  cask  of  beer  one-third, 
and  put  it  into  one  of  tbe  other  barrels,  and  anottier 
third  into  the  second — you  need  not  be  very  nice  about 
the  exact  quantity  ;  thus,  each  cask  will  be  one-third 
full.  Then,  I  need  hardly  say,  very  carefully  put  the 
hot  liquor,  Hops  and  all,  stirring  it  up,  tbat  the  Hops 
may  be  equally  divided,  into  the  casks,  and  your  brewing 
is  done.  You  will,  however,  have  kept  back  enough  to 
fill  the  casks,  as  the  liquor  sinks  in  them  from  evapora- 
tion, and  about  two  gallons  in  a  large  pitcher,  to  fill  up 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  because  the  fermentation 
will  be  more  like  that  of  wine,  than  beer  in  the  usual 
way,  and  is  sometimes  so  slight,  as  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible :  you  may  tap  it  at  the  end  of  a  month.  When 
the  first  cask  is  empty,  clean  it  well  out ;  draw  off  three 
gallons  of  the  second  cask,  and  brew  another  bushel  of 
malt,  as  before ;  and  so  go  on  brewing  a  bushel  at  a  time. 
Now,  the  principle  of  this  process  is,  that  the  old  beer 
supplies  the  place  of  the  yeast;  some  people  tun  upon 
grounds,andsome  tun  the  hot  liquor  into  an  empty  cask,  ia 
which  case  it  is  longer  in  coming  round,  for  want  of  fer- 
ment, but  is  equally  good.  When  brewed  very  strong, 
this  sort  of  beer  is  apt  to  be  more  heady  ;  but  I  prescribe 
for  the  working-man,  who  wants  no  strong  beer.  Of 
course,  the  process  must  vary  much,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  copper  and  other  circumstances,  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  which  one  set  of  directions  will  not  embrace. 
If  the  copper  is  very  small,  there  must  be  two  or  three 
mashes  (the  first  two  or  three  hours  onli)  instead  of  the 
one  mash  which  I  recommend,  and  the  sparging  with 
the  watering-pot.  In  conclusion,  this  method  will  enable 
the  honest,  hard-working  gardener,  who  dreads  the 
dawdling  process  of  the  usual  plan  of  cooling  and  work- 
ing, to  brew  his  own  beer. — H.,  T.  C.  O,,  Oaiford, 


THE  llOSE-GARDEN.— No.  XXIII. 

{List  of  Roues  continued  from  page  831.) 
STANDARDS    AND    DWARFS. 

Hybrid  de  Lvxemburg,  Clair's  Four  Seasons,  Tri- 
ompke  d'Anpe,  Broivn's  Superb,  Globe  While  H'lv, 
Common  Noisette,  Scarlet  Perpetual,  Gloire,  Camellia 
Rouge,  Heloise,  Noisette  pukhclla,  Lodoisfca,  Rien  ne 
me  Surpassej  Rcine  d'Espagne,  Renoncule  rouge. 

Village  Maid. — Growth  formal,  no  scent,  but  stripes 
of  slaty  hue  ;  singular. 

Fringed  Province — Growth  as  the  Cabbage,  but 
buds  beautifully,  crested  with  moss. 

Du  Roi Well  known  to  all. 

Yellow  China. — Long,  oval,  and  singular  in  the  bud  ; 
not  always  to  be  kept  healthy, 


Crimson  odorata.—Sctut,  fine,  but  growth  far  trom 
vigorous,  and  rather  delicate. 

Yellow  Briar.  Scarlet  sweet  ditto. — Flower  of  a  bril- 
liant scarlet ;  this  class,  however,  and  many  others,  are 
uncfcrtain  in  their  growth,  cannot  always  be  retained, 
and  from  their  natural  habits  of  dying  off  in  parts,  are 
amongst  the  most  uncertain  as  to  eventual  success. 

Ilanisonii. — Colour  bri_;;ht  yellow;  appearance  not 
q^ommendablc. 

'jBcfigale  elegaus. — Very  old  Rose,  but  profuse  in 
flowe.r;  and  vigorous. 

Noisette  cerise.  Celestial. — Delicate  in  colour,  beauti- 
ful [ti  §hape,.and  by  some  lield  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion ;  the  wood.  iS  vigorous,  aad  must  be  leit  very  long 
in  the  shoot  to  ins-ure  .flowers. 

DWARI'S — BEAUTIFUL    BUT   DELICATE. 

To  be  worked  on  slight  stems,  those  of  a  year's 
growth  being  preferable: — Tea  ■  Hymene^  Tea  fra- 
grans.  Tea  gracilis,  Tea  odorata.  Tea  Ilamon^ 
Tuglioni.  Tea  Lyons,  Tea  Ilardy^  Tea  Caroline, 
Rose  de  Sicm,   Tea  Hardy. 

The  six  last  new  Roses,  though  in  the  writer's  pos- 
session, have  n"t  been  seen  by  him  in  flower,  and  he  is 
noc  acquainted  witli  tbeir  habits: — Chromentclla,  La 
Reine,  Charles  Souchet,  Comte  de  Rambnteau,  Madame 
Souvhet,  Tea  Devoniensis. 

The  above  List  contains  many  Roses  that  have  been 
but  recently  grown,  as  well  as  many  that  have  been  long 
cultivated.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  give 
the  names  of  those  whicli  he  admires  most,  wituout  r*; 
ference  either  to  long  standing  or  novelty  ;  but  amongst 
the  liirge  collections  now  made,  there  are  very  many  de- 
sirable, though  not  here  mentioned.  7"he  cultivator  is 
recommended,  therefore,  to  choose  the  periods  of  flower- 
ing, both  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  visit  the  best  nur- 
series convenient  to  him,  mark  the  trees  he  means  to 
have  (not  merely  ordering  the  plants  to  he  sent),  and  be 
persuaded  into  buying  none  that  he  does  not  very  much 
admire.  By  visiting  several  nurseries,  he  will  be  inclined 
to  reject  some  Roses,  which  only  rise  in  his  estimation 
because  a  peculiarly  favourable  situation  had  given  the 
plants  unusual  health  and  beauty,  and  choose  otliers 
which  had  suffered  in  appearance  from  an  opposite 
cause,  but  which  he  will  find,  on  second  examination, 
well  worthy  his  best  regard.  He  will  get  many  hints  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  if  he  purchase 
with  reference  to  real  beauty  only,  whether  of  flower,  fo- 
liage or  growth,  he  will  find  his  success  satisfactory,  and 
his  outlay  moderate.  If  novelty,  uncorubined  v;ith  these 
advantages,  form  any  part  of  his  obJKct,  almost  every 
nurseryman  can,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  his  collee- 
ticn.  He  must  not  be  disappointer.  if  he  find  some  of 
his  Roses  do  not  flower  as  well  with  him  as  elsewhere, 
very  much  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  that 
supports  them  ;  he  must,  however,  be  cartftil  as  to  one 
thing,  which  is,  if  his  plants  be  placed  on  Grass,  not  to 
let  the  turf  be  put  round  them  tbe  first  year,  as  it  ab- 
sorbs all  the  rain  that  falls,  however  much  it  may  be, 
and  starves  the  trees. 

Tbe  advantages  of  free-growers  are,  that  at  almost 
every  season  they  will  afford  buds  fit  for  use,  and  many 
of  them  continue  to  bloom  and  look  handsome  till  the 
end  of  autumn,  and -the  number  of  shoots  from  a  single 
bud  are  unlimited  ;  t!ms  forming  a  head  the  first  season, 
and  restoring  the  activity  of  the  whole  tree,  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  They  are  not,  however,  quite  so  easy  to 
keep  in  order  as  the  other  sorts,  and  they  are  more  apt, 
on  first  coming  into  leaf,  to  attract  the  aphides,  that 
little  terrible  insect,  the  scourge  of  the  Rose,  and  for 
which  no  adequate  means  of  destruction  is  known  ; 
though  destroying,  by  the  hand,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping 
down.  As  it  is  not  only  inconvenient  and  tedious  to 
make  use  of  the  fingers  for  tbe  purpose,  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult to  remove  the  insects  7;ithout  crushing  them  upon 
the  shoot,  which  invariably  either  retards  or  stops  its 
growth,  the  readiest  method  is  to  brush  them  off  with  a 
common  painter's  brush,  made  of  bristles,  the  hair  of 
which  viz.  that  part  which  is  below  the  binding,  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  same  in  circumference. 
Lay  the  shoot  along  the  palm  of  tbe  left  hand,  and  pass 
the  bruah  from  the  bottom  of  the  infected  part  upwards, 
and  with  a  very  little  practice  you  v/ill  be  able  to  clear  a 
plant  of  its  tormenters,  without  injury  either  to  the 
bloom  or  to  the  tenderest  shoots  to  which  the  brush  is 
applied,  in  a  space  of  time  which  would  at  first  appear 
impracticable. — xi.  H,  B. 

Honie  Correspondence. 

Disease  of  the  Larch. — Observhig  in  the  Chronicle 
(p.  796)  some  remarks  by  **  Ruricola,"  on  an  insect 
which  infests  Larch-trees  in  spring,  1  am  induced  to 
mention  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1841,  a  small  fiock 
of  Siskins  (Carduelis  spinus)  frequented  this  neighbour- 
hood for  a  short  time,  and  that  tbeir  food  during  tbeir 
stay  partly  consisted  of  an  insect  very  similar  to  that  de- 
Bcribed  by  *'  Ruricola  ;"  indeed  1  have  no  doubt  but  it 
was  the  same.  These  insects  were  to  be  found  on  the 
young  branches  of  the  Larch,  especisiUy  around  the  base 
of  the  leaf-buds-  Observing  the  birds  feediog  on  a  tree 
of  this  species,  I  shot  one,  and  on  examination  discoYjjred 
that  they  had  been  devouring  these  curious  little  insects, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  vefv  much  the  plant- 
lice.  This  is  one  among  many  instances  of  good  done 
to  the  gardener  or  forester  by  insectivorous  birds A.J. 

The  Potato In  the  culi'Walion  of  the  Potato,  which 

you  are  bringing  pro;^j\Yienl.ly  into  notice,  should  not 
some  reference  \^^  ij^d  to  the  elevation  of  the  land  on 
which  the  ex'^gj-jment  is  made  ?  For  instance,  Stockton- 
on-Tees  -^nd  Birmingham  are  gituated  yery  differently  ; 


the  one  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  tuc  sea,  the  other  500 
feet  above  it,  I  beHeve,  and  in  the  heart  of  England, 
Both  these  places  have  been  quoted  by  you.  I  know 
that  the  difference  of  elevation  of  50  or  60  feet  does 
much  to  the  human  constitution. — C.  TV.  [We  attach 
no  importance  to  this  point,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  Potato  is  concerned.] 

Liquid  Guano. — Exhaust  the  guano,  in  the  first  in- 
snsnnti.  by  steeping  it  in  water.  This  will  give  liquid 
No.  1.  Then  add  I  per  cent,  of  boras  to  tbe  water  in 
which  it  is  steeped,  aid  try  the  effect  of  that.  If  you 
should  be  astonished,  do  not  he  surprised. —  Timothy 
pickle.  N.B.  Vou  may  use  tbe  borax  at  first,  if  you  like. 
Autumn-pla)iting  Potatoes.  —  More  than  20  yeara 
ago,  I  heard  my  labourers  (in  Ireland)  talk  of  an  old 
and  general  custom  ofjtheir  forefathers,  of  leaving  the 
seed  of  the  future  crop 'in  the  ground,  and  splitting  with 
tbeir  spades  the  larger  Potatoes,  when  they  were  digging 
out  the  crop  of  the  current  year.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  in  Ireland  to  leave  ridges  of  Potatoes  undug  till 
the  ensuing  spring,  either  from  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance befalling  the  own'er  of  them»,  or  from  their  being 
sn  bad  a  crop,  as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
digging.  Now,  scarcely  any  of  them  have  more  than  a 
cohering  of  four  inches,  and  many  of  them  not  more 
than  an  inch,  yet  their  suffering  from  frost  lias  rather 
been  the  exception  than  the  rule.  By  an  agricultural  . 
survey  of  the  county  of  VVicklow,  I  saw  some  years  ago, 
it  appeared  there  is  a  strip  of  bog  near  the  sea,  in  which 
they  plant  the  White  Kidney,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  supply  the  Dublin  market  with  them  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  They  are,  however,  treated 
with  a  double  allowance  of  manure,  and  well  covered- 
say  with  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the  boggy  soil.  In 
tbe  county  of  Tipperary,  18  years  ago,  I  planted  Pota- 
toes (whole  ones,  called  Quarries),  in  September,  and 
dug  them  in  May,  but  tbe  winter  was  very  mild.  I 
planted  five  or  sis  years  ago  in  Donegal,  in  the  winter, 
rotato  ,sets  that  had  sprouted  in  the  house  (a  warm 
room),  preserving  the  sprouts  on  them,  and  began  to 
dig  them  of  very  good  size  on  the  ISth  June  ;  the  crop 
v/as  a  heavy  one.  In  this  country,  where  Potatoes 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  tillage  lands,  a  furrow 
cannot  be  turned  in  spring  without  meeting  with  in- 
numerable Potatoes,  that  have  been  all  winter  left  in  the 
ground,  at  a  depth  scarcely  ever  exceeding  four  inches, 
and  very  few  of  these  are  found  injured  by  frost.  I  feel, 
therefore,  assured  tiiat  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  front  in  an  autumnal  planting,  and  especially  where 
the  seed  is  deeply  buried  ;  and  I  think  either  in  autumn 
or  spring  planting,  they  will  be  more  productive  when 
deeply  set.  I  would  never  wish  them  to  be  less  than  she 
inches  deep  ;  and  although  it  is  undisputed  that  frost 
acts  more  powerfully  on  wet,  than  on  dry  ground,  yet 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  found  Potatoes  suffer 
more  in  moist  ground — I  will  not  say  absolutely  wet — than 
in  dry  ;  but  I  do  recollect  an  instance,  15  years  ago,  at; 
a  time  when  a  disease  called  the  rot  prevailed  very 
genenilly  in  the  neigbbourhood,  and  destroyed  more  than 
half  of  the  Potatoes  in  the  country,  that  I  planted  in  the 
autumn  some  Potatoes  in  dry,  and  moist — I  might  say 
wet  ground  ;  the  seed  in  the  dry  ground  all  perished  from 
the  rot,  while  near  half  of  those  in  the  moist  ground 
survived.  I  have  frequently  planted  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  without  suffering  loss  by  it,  and  I  should 
nc>-er  hesitate  so  to  do.  Itis  no  doubt,  if  possible,  advis- 
able to  plant  before  tbe  Potatoes  are  exhausted  by  grow- 
ing out  in  the  spring  ;  yet,  should  planting  be  necessarily 
delayed  till  late  in  the  spring,  I  think  unsprouted  seed 
might  be  obtained  by  burying  the  Potatoes  intended  for 
seed,  three  feet  under  the  ground.  We  know  that  there 
are  certain  depths  at  which  seeds  will  not  germinate, 
and  I  believe  Potatoes  will  not  at  three  feet  under  the 
surface.  To  test  this,  a  few  days  ago  I  sank  a  pit  more 
than  three  feet  deep,  and  put  into  it  about  12  stone  of 
Potijitoes,  and  covered  them  with  three  feet  of  clay  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  have  planted  Cabbage 
over  thera.  I  propose  planting  Potatoes  in  the  open 
field  about  Christmas,  and  in  May  I  will  open  my  pit, 
and  plant  one-half  of  the  Potatoes  that  are  in  it ;  the  re- 
maining half  I  will  leave  till  autumn,  when  I  expect  to 
take  them  out  as  good  and  as  fresh  as  they  are  to  day. 
A  difficulty  in  planting  Potatoes  in  the  autumn  may  be 
alleged  in  tbe  farccer  not  having  manure  then  for  them; 
but  this  I  hold  is  easily  got  over;  the  manure  may  be 
tuken  out  at  any  time,  and  spread  on  the  surface— the 
leaves  of  the  plants  will  drink  it  up.  Let  large  sets, 
from  large  Potatoes,  be  planted,  and  the  roots  will  want 
none  of  it :  fine  strong  shoots  will  come  up  even  from 

among  stones James  M.   Goodiffe,   Granard.     [Our 

readers  must  remember  that  this  interesting  eommunica- 
lion  relates  to  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland.] 

Brown's  Liquid  for  Destroying  Mcaly-Bug,  ^c. — 
This  seems  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  Hereman's 
Vegetable  Dilutium,  and  apparently  without  injuring  the 
plants  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  destroys  scale  on  plants, 
requires  some  time  to  prove.— D. 

The  Mealy-Bug. — A.  friend  of  mine  took  a  situation  a 
fe.v  years  ago,  where  the  vineries  were  very  much  in- 
fested with  mealy-bug ;  he  hai  since  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  extirpating  these  pests,  by  persevering  in  the 
use  of  the  following  mixture,  and  by  (as  long  as  was 
prudent)  keeping  the  foliiige  syringed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap.  The  mixture  was  as  follows  : — 2  lbs. 
of  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  roll 
tobacco,  half  a  gill  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  2  oz.  of  nur 
vomica  (the  latter  in  powder).  The  soft  soap  and  sul- 
phur should  be  mixed  together  with  warm  water,  stirring 
them  well  together  ;  the  roll  tobacco  must  be  cut,  un- 
twisted, and  boiled  by  itself  for  an  hour  and  a  half  ia  a 
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saucepan,  keeping  vhe  lid  on,  tliea  straia  it,  anil  add  the 
liquor  to  the  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  next  adding  the  nus 
vomica,  and  then  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  liquid  when 
mixed  together  should  make  in  all  ahout  five  gallons.  It 
ahoald  be  applied  with  a  painter's  brush  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off  the  Vines,  and  again  just  before  the  Amines 
begin  to  break ;  after  dressing  the  Vines  well  with  the 
above,  some  clay  should  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the 
mixture,  to  the  consistency  of  good  thick  paint,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  all  cracks  and  holes  about 
the  Vines. —  IF.  Jones j  Bedding tO)),  Surrey/. 

Protection  of  Crops  from  Hares  and  Rabbits. — I 
would  state,  for  the  information  of  "  J.  M.,"  that  I  was 
once  a  fellow-sufferer,  and  tried  various  means,  such  as 
trapping,  shooting,  &c.,  to  no  purpose,  although  I 
thinned  their  numbers,  to  use  a  Yankee  phrase,  "  pretty 
considerably."  Still  I  found  that  the  actual  culprits  were 
not  destroyed,  for  the  work  of  devastation  still  went  on, 
although  not  to  the  same  alarming  extent  as  formerly. 
The  case  in  point  is  as  follows  : — I  had  cut  and  plashed 
a  very  fine  withy  coppice,  which  broke  remarkably  well, 
and  for  tlie  first  year  was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed; 
but  this  peace  was  of  short  duration,  for,  in  the  second 
winter  of  their  growth,  the  enemy  was  at  work,  and 
most  effectually  too  ;  for  whole  rods  in  many  places  the 
beautiful  young  shoots  were  bron-sed  off,  as  though  a 
whole  herd  of  forest  colts  had  been  turned  in ;  and, 
although  many  of  the  shoots  were  from  5  to  6  feet 
in  height,  the  hares  had  bitten  them  off  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  dreadful  havoc,  I  adopted 
the  following  plan: — Knowing  their  aversion  to  the  smell 
of  tar,  I  circumscribed  the  scene  of  devastation  with 
rope-yarn,  first  clearing  away  all  rubbish,  such  as 
Brambles,  high  Grass,  &c.,  making  a  clear  space  for 
operating;  I  then  fixed  stumps  into  the  ground,  at 
the  distance  of  12  feet  apart,  to  which  was  affixed  the 
yarn,  in  two  lines,  the  lower  one  6  inches  from  the 
ground,  the  upper  about  18 ;  there  is  no  fear  of  either 
hares  or  rabbits  jumping  over  (unless  pursued),  as  they 
invariably  crawl  through  or  under  any  obstruction  to 
their  progress.  To  render  the  plan  more  effective,  I 
occasionally  applied  the  tar-brushy  thereby  causing  a 
strong  scent  of  tar  constantly  iu  the  locality.  By  this 
plan  I  saved  my  crop,  and  now  make  it  a  standing  rule 
never  to  have  a  copse  unfurnished  with  the  above  pre- 
ventive. I  advised  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  try  the 
eame  plan  with  a  piece  of  Carrots  he  had  sown  in  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  game  preserves,  and  of  which  the  rab- 
bits particularly  are  very  fond  :  he  did  so,  and  with  the 
like  effect,  assuring  me,  at  the  time  of  lifting  the  crop, 
that  he  believed  there  was  not  a  single  root  or  top 
touched.  I  would  strongly  urge  "J.  M."to  try  this 
plan,  feeling  confident  he  will  succeed,  at  the  same  time 
impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  brush,  as  the  tarry  smell  is  their  chief  ab- 
liorrence. —  Quercus  II. 

Steeping  Seeds.~~ln  March  last,  some  Pink-seeds 
■were  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
another  parcel  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  third  in  a  mix- 
ture of  lime,  salt,  and  hen's-dung.  A  quantity  of  Pink- 
seed  was  sown  at  the  same  time,  in  the  usual  way.  The 
aeeds  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  grew  very  quickly,  and  are 
DOW  the  largest  plants  of  this  year's  sowing.  Those  in 
nitrate  did  no  good,  three  only  surviving  ;  and  those  in 
the  mixture  failed  altogether. — G, 

Roses. — I  beg  to  mention  a  mode  of  managing  Standard 
Rose  trees,  differing  widely  from  the  one  formerly  in 
vogue,  and  one  which  is  very  much  admired  here.  I 
never  prune  or  cut  back  the  head  of  the  tree,  but  merely 
thin  oat  the  very  small  weak  wood,  leaving  all  the  strong 
and  medium  sized  shoots  to  grow  to  their  full  extent. 
I  have  observed  that  in  most  varieties  the  medium-sized 
wood  blooms  the  most  freely,  and  treated  in  this  way  my 
trees  are  literally  covered  with  flowers,  resembling  in 
their  profusion  and  luxuriance  the  wild  Dog  Roses  of  the 
hedgerow.  I  do  not  recommend  this  plan  where  Standard 
Eoses  are  planted  among  beds  of  American  plants, 
although,  in  my  opinion,  such  is  a  most  desirable  situ- 
ation for  them  ;  in  such  circumstances,  however,  the  size 
of  tbeir  heada  would  of  course  greatly  depend  on  the 
nature  and  growth  of  the  plants  among  which  they  were 
placed.  \Vhen  Standard  Roses  are  planted  singly  on 
lawna  or  in  avenues,  nothing  in  my  estimation  can  be 
more  unsightly  than  ibe  unnatural  looking  mop  heads 
into  which  they  are  generally  pruned,  and  which  will  not 
produce  a  hundredth  part  of  the  bloom  as  when  managed 
08  above  described.  I  remove  the  noil  over  the  roots 
once  in  three  years  without  disturbing  the  trees,  and  I 
replace  the  old  soil  by  a  little  loam  and  manure,  which  1 
find  very  much  invigorates  the  trees  and  renders  them 
capable  of  bearing  their  lar^-e  heads,  which  almost  con- 
ceal their  naked  items.— cA.  L.  S/ioiv,  SwitUon  Gardens, 
Bednle. 

liaskels  round  Flowcr-hedH Some  men   arc  gifted 

with  a  propensity  of  finding  fault,  without  indulging  at 
the  same  time  in  giving  reabons  upon  which  their  criti- 
cisms are  founded;  your  correspondent  "Argus"  is 
Identified  with  this  observation.  If  be  will  explain 
clearly  upon  what  principle,  in  his  opinion,  wicker-work, 
or,  indeed,  fancy  edgings  of  any  kind,  are  ultogether  out 
or  place  when  surrounding  floveer-bedH,  1  shall  under- 
take, in  reply,  to  give  reasons  why  tliese,  and  similar 
ornatnentttl  accompaniments,  are  in  perfect  propriety — 
indeed  demanded  in  such  situations.— /f.  G. 

Tltf;  Late  Frott. — The  frost  commenced  with  us  on 
the  night  ol  the  oih,  with  some  severity,  as  the  annexed 
itatemcnts  njll  show ;  our  mimimura  appears  higher 
than  what  id  given  ss  observed  at  Chiswick  in  the  last 
Chronicle^  L'l*  Faht.  being  the  lowest  obwervcd  here  on 
the  night  of  the  Gth  ;  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  tliuL 


(he  barometer  has  been  high  durmg  the  continuance  of 
the  frost,  having  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  been 
above  30  inches  ;  and  at  9  p.r/i.  of  the  7(:h  it  stood  at 
30274  ;  it  began  falling,  however,  on  the  llihj  and 
reached  its  minimum  on  the  14th  at  9  a.m.,  standing  at 
29'450,  The  wind  during  the  whole  of  the  period  has 
varied  from  N.  E.  to  S.  E.,  and  has  occasionally  been 
high  and  piercingly  cold,  but  no  snow  has  fallen,  and 
only  a  slight  spi  inkling  of  sleet. 
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As  the  frost  appeared  yesterday  to  be  breaking  up,  I 
wished  to  ascertain  to  what  depth  it  had  penetrated  in 
my  garden,  which  lies  tolerably  exposed  to  the  S.W.,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  hedge,  and  a  wall  on  the  other 
three  sides  ;  it  consists  of  a  stiffish  loam,  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil;  and  beneath  this  latter  is  a  thick  bed  of  stiff 
yellow  clay.  On  inserting  a  three-pronged  fork,  the  soil 
broke  up  in  lumps  or  cakes,  of  the  depth  of  4-^-  inches, 
below  which  it  was  perfectly  free  from  frost,  as  the  tem- 
perature indicated  by  the  thermometer,  inserted  at  the 
following  depths,  will  show  : — 

At  6  inches  deep  .        .        .    34°  Fahr. 

At  12  do.    .do.      .        .        .    36i°    do. 

At  24  do.    do.      .        .        .    39°      do. 

whilst  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  was  38° 
Fahr.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  place  I  se- 
lected for  the  experiment  was  about  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any  object  likely 
to  have  an  influence  in  modifying  the  effects  of  the  frost. 
—  W.  Lucas,  The  Mills,  \mileN.E.  of  Sheffield,  Dec. 
7,  1844. — ■ — 1  yesterday  examined,  together  with  my  gar- 
dener, the  depth  to  which  the  late  frost  had  penetrated 
here,  and  we  found  that  our  light  garden-soil  was  frozen 
to  G  inches  deep,  while  the  stiffer  soil  of  the  fields  was 
frozen  to  8  inches.  From  this  it  appears  that  loose  soil 
is  less  affected  by  cold  than  that  which  is  more  compact, 
probably  on  account  of  the  additional  portion  of  air 
which  it  contains.  I  understand  that  you  had  a  fall  of 
snow  in  town,  previously  to  the  departure  of  the  frost; 
the  thaw  did  not  commence  with  us  until  early  on  yes- 
terday morniug,  when  some  rain  fell,  and  the  frost  has 
gone  rapidly  ever  since — Os^vald  Mosleij,  RoUeston 
Hall. At  Hampstead  (the  Green)  the  frost  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  7;^^  inches.     Soil,  strong  loam,  on 

clay W.  A".,  Dec.  16. 

Management  of  Bees. — Having  tried,  during  a  period 
of  27  years,  all  the  different  systema  of  bee-keeping 
possessing  any  merit,  and  having  found  in  each  defects 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  bees,  I  have  directed 
my  attention  towards  establishing,  if  possible,  a  sound 
and  advantageous  system.  All  wooden  hives  or  boxes 
are  objectionable.  They  are  too  hot  in  summer,  and  are 
too  cold  in  winter  ;  besides  they  retain  moisture,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  comb  and  health  of  the  bees.  I  con- 
sider ventilation  to  be  not  only  unrecessary  but  injurious  ; 
for  the  higher  the  temperature  inside  the  hive  is,  the 
greater  is  the  draught.  Bees  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
irascible  in  windy  weather,  or  if  blown  upon.  At  all 
times  they  may  be  seen  ansiously  stopping  up  every 
hole  which  they  can  find,  particularly  those,  if  any,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hives.  This,  therefore,  speaks  against 
ventilation.  The  naturalheat  of  the  hive  is  conducive  to 
the  health  and  activity  of  the  bees,  no  instance  to  the 
contrary  being  known.  It  is  only  when  the  warmth  of 
the  external  air  somewhat  assimilates  to  that  of  the  hive, 
that  they  come  out  cheerfully.  I  have  known  a  very 
liigh  degree  of  summer  heat  drive  bees  apparently  from 
their  hives,  and  upon  examination  the  honey  and  wax 
was  more  or  less  liquefied  on  account  of  the  hive  being 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is  a  very 
serious  evil,  but  onewbich  is  remedied  by  colonies  of  my 
construction.  The  following  objects  carried  out  are 
essential  to  the  profitable  keeping  of  bees;  viz.,  lar^^e 
well  made  straw  hives  to  contain  strong  stocks,  having  no 
other  opening  than  that  at  the  botiom,  and  having  no 
metal  in  any  part  of  them,  that  being  a  conductor  of 
heat.  The  best  possible  protection  against  mice  and 
every  kind  of  insect.  Easy  access  by  the  bees  to  the 
glasses,  &:cm  for  working  in,  and  facility  for  removing 
the  latter  :  the  whole  to  be  impervious  to  the  weather, 
heat,  cold,  and  wet.  For  effecting  these  ends,  I  would 
recommend  a  straw  case,  worked  with  split  cane,  3  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  IG  inches  in  height,  and  14  in  width, 
inside  measurement.  At  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  a 
floor  of  i  inch  deal  should  be  fi,\ed  on  supports  at  cacli 
end,  and  two  bridgc-sljaped  pieces  should  be  placed  at 
14  inches  from  the  ends.  This  case  should  Htand  on  a 
wooden  bottom  2  ins.  in  thicktiesa,  18  ins.  in  width,  and 
■'JO  in  length,  a  little  (;eui(;nt  or  mortar  being  put  »U  round. 
For  liie  purpose  of  preserving  the  case,  I  sew  canvass  on 
tlie  outhidc,  and  sizi;  and  paint  it  green,  every  spring 
giving  it  a  fresh  coat.  A  circular  hole  should  be  made 
in  the  middle  of  lh<.-  floor  10  inches  in  diameter;  on  tliitt 
should  be  placed  early  in  April  u  large  lti,st  year's  swarm 
in  II  new  belUsh.ipcd  hive.  Two  or  three  convenient 
holes,  3  inchcH  in  dianu-tcr,  must  be  also  made  in  tiie 
floor  on  each  hirlc  of  the  Htock-liive,  and  fitted  with  thick 
butigH.     A  door-way  sliould  be  cut  in   the  bottom  at  12 


inches  from  each  end,  2  inches  in  width,  and  ^l-Sths  of 
an  inch  in  depth  ;  and  a  small  appropriate  piece  of  some- 
thing should  be  nailed  under  each  doorway  for  resting 
boards  on.  The  doorways  should  be  nearly  closed  in 
August  with  shps  of  wood,  and  opened  again  in  April. 
The  stand  should  have  four  legs,  and  each  leg  should  rest 
in  an  iron  or  flower-dish  containing  water,  with  a  little 
oil  on  the  top  of  the  water  ;  over  the  top  I  tie  canvass  to 
keep  out  moths,  spiders,  &c.;  a  neat  span-shaped  painted 
,w06den  roof  should  cover  the  whole  well  over.  In  the 
first  summer  the  bees  will  probably  only  fill  the  space 
under  the  floor,  but  if  they  appear,  by  collecting  about 
the  entrances,  to  want  room,  a  small  glass  may  be  placed 
over  one  of  the  holes,  first  removing  a  bung  by  turning 
it  round.  Early  in  April  is  the  proper  time  to  commence 
putting  on  glasses,  and  when  they  are  quite  filled  with 
honey  fresh  glasses  should  be  put  on,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
tiie  full  ones  may  be  removed  by  drawing  a  fine  wire 
under  them,  and  replacing  the  bungs.  These  hives  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  will  yield  in  good  summers  one 
cwt.  of  honey,  with  but  little  trouble.  Every  three  or 
four  years  the  inside  stocks  should  be  examined  by  fumi- 
gating with  fungus,  and  any  old  comb  used  for  breeding 
should  be  removed.  When  additional  stocks  are  required 
the  glasses  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  bees  have 
swarmed;  at  night  the  young  swarm  may  bs  put  into  a 
straw  case.  I  do  not  find  that  the  queen  quits  this  hive 
to  breed  in  the  glasses,  nor  do  T  ever  find  bee-bread  in 
them.  Early  in  November  I  close  the  doorways  with 
mortar,  leaving  a  quill  as  a  passage  for  air ;  and  it  is  ad- 
visable, at  the  same  lime,  to  hang  a  piece  of  sacking  in 
front  until  early  in  February,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
warmth  from  the  sun  from  affecting  the  stock.  By  bee- 
keepers pursuing  this  system,  they  will  establish  really 
valuable  colonies.  The  cask-hives  made  by  Mr.  Shell, 
are  defective,  and  must  cause  disappointment  at  the  royal 
Apiary  at  Windsor,  where  some  have  been  placed.  The 
awkward  metal  entrance,  when  the  bees  can  alight  upon 
it,  will  in  summer  burn  them,  and  in  winter  cramp  them; 
and  the  bottomless  cases,  when  filled,  cannot  be  removed  , 
on  account  of  their  being  fixed  down  with  comb. — G. 
L.  Smartt,  Enfield. 

Icehouses. — As  this  is  the  time  to  fill  these,  I  cannot 
help  sending  a  plan  of  one  which  I  made  in  my  park. 
It  has  never  failed  for  these  last  ten  years,  and  may  be 
erected  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  provided  there  is  at 
hand  some  straw  and  Asli  poles  :  the  great  secret  lies 
in  the  curved  pipe,  which  is  always  air-tight.  Line  the 
side  of  the  well  when  you  put  in  the  ice  with  dry 
Barley  straw,  break  the  ice  small,  and  ram  it  tight.  No 
bricks  or  lime  are  used.  I  have  given  the  plan  to  all 
my  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  never  fiiled.  The  erection 
did  not  cost  me  30s.  altogether. — G.  W.  Gent..,  Moyn's 
Park. 


A,  Well,  8  or  10  ft.  deep,  by  the  side  of  ditch  deeper  than  Well. 

E,  Faggots,  bottom  of  Well. 

C,  Curved  Lead  Pipe,  5  or  6  feet  long  1^  inch  diameter. 

Jj,  Earth  from  the  Well,  to  make  it  liiylier. 

lee. — In  last  week's  Paper,  I  observe  that  "J.  Green- 
shields  "  is  this  year  watering  his  ice,  in  putting  it  up  ia 
a  heap,  and  that  he  considers  the  plan  a  bad  one.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  testify  to  the  contrary.  After  the  ice 
is  well  pounded,  and  put  on  the  heap,  or  in  the  house, 
09  the  case  may  be,  on  each  successive  layer,  after 
being  well  beat  by  paviour's  mallets,  I  apply  water  from 
a  fine-rosed  watering-pot :  the  water  thus  applied 
freezes  the  whole  into  a  soHd  body,  and  is  the  best  safe- 
guard with  which  1  am  acquainted.  I  have  adopted 
this  plan  with  the  most  beneficial  results  for  several 
years.  Last  winter  I  filled  a  house  during  a  fall  of  rain, 
and  applied  water  as  usual  ;  the  ice  kept  uncommonly 
well,  and  at  this  time  (Dec.  17),  there  is  yet  a  plentiful 
supply. — J.  D.  Mc.D.,  Ireland. 

Singular  Effects  of  a  Storm.~\  beg  to  give  a  short 
acco^^r^the  singularefftTcts  produced  by  a  storm  that 
swept  over  this  on  the  jd  of  August  lust.  It  commenced 
to  blow  from  the  south-west,  veering  on  to  the  south  and 
south-east,  blowing  a  complete  hurricane,  stripping  the 
fruit-trees  completely  both  of  fruit  and  leaves.  Of  the 
forest-trees,  many  were  blown  up  at  the  roots,  and  broke 
in  two  ;  the  leaves  that  remained  became  scorched,  and 
dropped  off  from  the  sides  effected  from  the  different  quar- 
ters from  which  the  wind  blew.  But  shortly  after  they 
dropped,  vegetation  assumed  a  re-action  as  it  were,  and  set 
forth  fresh  shoots  and  leaves  ;  the  Apple  and  Pear-trees 
had  a  general  blosMom,  which  remaineLJ  on  the  trees  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Several  Lilacs,  both  Purple 
and  White,  broke  into  a  general  bloom,  and  four  La- 
burnums of  large  size  were  fully    covered  with   their 
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beautiful  racemes  of  golden  flowers,  which  remained 
until  the  end  of  November.  It  might  be  remarked,  the 
clusters  were  not  quite  their  usual  length  ;  but  it  was 
quite  a  novrliy  to  behold  such  a  general  bloom  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  I  communicate  this  as  the  singular 
effects  produced  on  vegetation  by  extremes  in  certain 
localities. —  IF,  M.  Melville,  Stradey  Park,  Llanelly. 
"^Pine  Grow'tny  at  Thornjield. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Ful- 
lam's  inquiries  (p.  834)  1  would  mention  that  I  have 
tried  the  same  practice  as  that  of  Mr.  Dale  for  upwards 
of  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  I  imagine  that  I  have 
during  that  time  made  some  important  improvements  on 
the  system,  th"  results  of  which  have  been  published  in 
periodicals  at  different  times.  I  would  further  state,  for 
Mr.  F/s  infer cna (.ion,  that  I  believe  the  most  essential 
points  of  my  present  practice  of  cultivating  the  Pine- 
apple are  CDtirrly  my  own  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr. 
F.  of  this  fact,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  pp.  81,  82,  83,  and 
84,  of  my  Tre«ti-e  on  the  Pine,  where  he  will  find  a 
system  mentioDtd  differing  very  materially  from  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  published.  If  Mr,  F.  has  re:id 
my  book,  he  will  perceive  that  I  huve  established  a  prac- 
tice whertby  succession  plants  and  succession  houses  are 
snperfluous  ;  pievious  to  this,  such  a  practice  was  pos- 
sibly not  evtn  thought  of.  In  conclusion,  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  so  studied  the  real  habits  of  the  Pine, 
that  I  have  reodered  superfluous  the  routine  of  shaking 
out,  potting,  ;md  repotting,  &c. ;  and  even  where  the 
pot  system  and  fermenting  materials  are  in  use,  such 
practices  are  unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  an  acci- 
dent occurrifg. — Joseph  Hamilton. 

Notes  on  American  Plants. — I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  Notes  on  American  Plants,  by  Mr.  Reid,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  him  respecting  Gerardia  quercifolia, 
but  not  altog^-rher  as  to  G.  fiava  ;  it  being  only  a  bien- 
nial, it  would  be  a  bad  time  to  take  up  plants  of  it  in 
June  to  send  to  this  country.  I  have  sent  plants  of  it 
from  Canada  in  autumn,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  I 
imagine  that  seeds  are  the  only  means  by  which  plants 
of  it  can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Regarding  Ascle- 
pias  tuberosa — amongst  the  many  thousands  1  have  seen 
of  it,  none  were  of  a  dHZzling  scarlet,  but  were  from  a 
pale  to  a  briftht  orange  ;  and  with  respect  to  A.  quadri- 
folia,  from  Mr.  Reid's  description  of  it  I  imagine  that 
he  must  alludt;  to  variegata.  Convallaria  racemosa  [Smi- 
lacina,  Pur&h. ),  I  do  not  consider  a  showy  plant,  certainly 
not  so  much  so  as  Convalhiria  {Pobjgonaium,  Pursh.), 
multiflora,  or  latifolia  ;  the  latter  I  have  seen  in  Virginia, 
on  rich  alluvial  land,  4  feet  in  height.  Houstonia 
ctKrulea  I  have  grown  many  years  ago  as  a  greenhouse 
perennial  ;  it  requires  to  be  frequently  parted,  and 
should  be  pluiited  in  small  pots  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  when 
kept  near  the  glass  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  front  ot 
the  greenhouse  ;  it  forms  a  very  pretty  plant.  Of  Liatris, 
the  species  are  certainly  not  all  natives  of  the  southern 
States  ;  the  following  are  found  in  Canada,  viz.,  pilosa, 
scariosa,  and  squarrosa.  There  are  many  beautiful 
plants  in  Korth  America  that  I  have  not  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  ;  among  these  I  may  mention  two, 
viz.,  Barcsia  coccinea,  and  Batschia  canescens,  which  ia 
pretty — it  is  found  in  Canada  ;  and  Puccoon,  of  the 
Indians,  which  is  also  a  very  handsome  plant. — B. 

Vegetable  Instinct. — It  has  been  to  me  a  freq  lent 
source  of  thought  and  observation,  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, where  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  in- 
stinct and  reason.  The  instances  are  so  numerous  in 
which  they  seem  to  mis  with  each  other,  and  become  so 
amalgamated  in  the  same  individval,  that  it  seems  next 
to  impossible  to  assign  to  one  a  distinct  character  from 
the  other.  In  the  whole  organic  world — the  an-mal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms— ^beginning  at  m^n  and  gradually 
descending  the  scale  through  all  its  gradations  to  the 
zoophytes  which  connect  the  two,  and  from  thence  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  Hfe,  the  Lichens  and  Algee, 
we  find  in  exh  the  power  of  adapting  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  so  as  to  contiibute  to  their 
benefit  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Now  this  power, 
when  possess'-d  by  man,  naturalists  have  defined  as 
reason^  in  animals  instinct,  and  in  vegetables,  adapta- 
tion. But  I  imagine  that,  in  many  instances,  vegetables 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  property  in  a  degree  not  infe- 
rior to  many  animals.  It  would  appear  that  this  power 
does  not  decrease  with  the  scale  of  animal  life,  as  many 
of  the  lower  animals  possess  it  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  some  far  above  them  in  the  scale  of  organisation. 
The  sloth  and  tortoise  are  familiar  instances  of  the  one, 
while  the  an',  the  bee,  and  a  host  of  subjects  in  the  in- 
sect world,  may  be  selected  as  illustrations  of  the  other. 
In  the  vegetable  world  we  have  much  which,  if  it  is  not 
instinct,  deserves  a  higher  title  than  adaptation  of  parts 
to  existing  circumstances.  Physiologists  s^y,  that  the 
cause  of  [.hints  confined  in  partially  illuminated  places, 
directing  tliemsehes  to  any  aperture  admitting  light,  is 
owing  to  the  organ  or  tubes  of  the  stem  next  the  light, 
being,  by  its  action,  contracted  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  evaporation  of  fluids,  thereby  pulling,  as  it  were, 
or  forcing  the  extremity  of  the  plant  in  the  direction  of 
the  light.  This  may  be  correct.  But  if  a  plant  in  a 
growing  state  is  placed  in  a  totally  dark  place,  in  a  situ- 
ation contrary  to  its  natural  growth,  the  young  branches 
will  invariably  be  found  to  erect  themselves.  Again,  by 
what  influence,  except  that  of  mutual  support  (they  only 
adopt  it  in  the  absence  of  any  other),  should  direct 
climbing  plants  to  cling  to  each  other  till  by  their 
united  strength  they  raise  themselves  in  the  air  ? 
Look  at  others  which  do  not  twine,  but  support  them- 
selves by  bending  the  leaf-st^ilks  around  any  object 
with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  The  Mau- 
randyas  oS'er  an  illustration  of  this.  If  a  shoot  of  one  of 
these  be  directed  where  there  is  no  support,  no  bend  in ; 


the  leaf-fltalk  will  take  place,  simply  because  it  would 
be  useless.  But  if,  after  it  has  grown  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  this  way,  a  support  be  placed  near  it,  its 
after  growth  will  exhibit  the  hooked  leaf-stalk,  which  it 
will  u:se  for  its  support.  Southey  has  made  an  instance, 
of  what  I  term  vegetable  instinct  in  the  Holly,  a  sub 
ject  of  poetry.  In  allusion  to  the  fact  of  its  lower 
leaves  being  prickly,  while  the  upper  ones  are  pointless, 
he  says — 

"  Eelow  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen 
Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  catUe  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound. 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smoutb  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  Hppear." 
Another  familiar  instimce,among  the  thousands  constantly 
presented  to  us  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurs  in  the 
Sagiitaria  sagittifolia,  a'plant  common  to  our  rivers  and 
streams,  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  leaves,  which, 
while  they  remain  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  merely 
flattened  petioles  ;  but,  on  their  being  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  a  true  leaf  is  formed  on  the  point 
of  the  petiole,  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of 
exhalation  and  transpiration — processes  only  requisite  or 
capable  of  being  performed  by  leaves  when  submitted  to 
the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  vegetable  instinct,  of  which  I 
made  a  note  at  the  time: — In  the  centre  of  a  conserva- 
tory stood  a  number  of  plants,  and  amongst  them  a 
Hibbertia  volubili?,  which  had  reached  the  extremity  of 
its  support,  and  continued  growing  until  it  required  an 
additional  one.  At  some  distance—about  a  yard — stood 
another  plant  with  a  support  considerably  lunger  than 
that  of  the  Hibbertia,  and  much  above  the  surrounding 
plants.  As  the  point  of  the  Hibbertia  continued  to  pro- 
gress in  length,  it  directed  itself  towards  the  vacant  sup- 
port, around  which  it  entwined.  Now,  was  the  aiming 
at  this  particular  spot  mere  chance,  or  was  it  instinct  ? 
I  imagine  that  all  analogy  supports  the  latter.  The 
former  instances  mentionet]  may  be  considered  as  gene- 
ral ones  in  the  vegetable  economy,  whilst  the  latter  may 
be  looked  upon  as  accidental.  Although,  however,  some- 
what in  love  with  the  subject,  I  am  not  quite  enthusiast 
enough  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  a  writer  on  Vegetable 
Economy,  who  describes  a  species  of  Mimosa  as  being 
60  sensitive  as  to  nod  its  branches  at  the  approach  of  a 
stranger! — Walter  Wakefield. 

Stem  roots  of  Jvy — In  your  answer  to  "  Philokipos/' 
in  la^t  week's  Chronicle,  it  is  said,  *■  This  plant  does  not 
derive  much  nourishment  from  the  roots  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  walls  ;  by  no  means  enough  to  render  the 
branches  independent  of  the  roots  in  the  earth."  I  re- 
member well  when  a  boy,  having  a  very  large  and  old 
plant  of  Ivy  pointed  out  to  me  growing  against  a  wall, 
just  after  one  turns  up  out  of  the  High-street,  Winches 
ter,  towards  the  barracks,  the  main  stem  of  which  was 
entirely  cut  off"  from  the  ground,  so  that  there  was  a 
considtrable  space  between  the  plant  and  the  earth,  and 
it  appeared  to  thrive  perfectly,  suspended  as  it  was 
against  the  wall,  and  deriving  its  nourishment,  I  pre- 
sume, through  the  small  roots  from  the  branches. — 
Winton.  [In  this  case  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  Ivy  had  thrown  true  roots  into  the  mortar  joints  of 
the  masonry  on  which  it  was  growing.] 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Glass. — I  have  observed  an  appear- 
ance on  the  windows  of  my  greenhouses  during  the  late 
frost  which  struck  me  as  remarkable  ;  at  least,  I  never 
happen  to  have  notced  it  before.  The  frost  on  these 
windows  has  taken  the  shape  of  leaves,  much  laciniated, 
and  all  ofnearly  the  same  shape  and  size.  Opposite  to 
the  windows,  and  about  4  or  5  feet  from  them,  are  rows 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Oak-!eaved  Geraniums  ;  the 
depotit  of  frost  is  not  very  unlike  these  in  shape,  but 
seems  to  me  to  resemble  that  of  the  Acanthus  more  than 
any  leaf  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  appearance 
of  the  frost  has  been  constant,  and  if  it  disapneared  by 
thaw  during  some  hours  of  the  day,  it  has  invariably  been 
renewed.  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  whether 
this  appearance  is  common,  or  how  far  in  any  degree  it 
may  depend  on  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  greenhouse. 
Being  at  a  loss  for  any  explanation,  it  has  occur:  ed  to 
me  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  attributed  to  some  agency  of 
light,  such  as,  from  very  difl'erent  causes,  is  observed  in 
what  are  called  photographic  drawings.  This  mere  con- 
jecture may  be  quite  groundless.  1  am  quite  at  a  loss, 
and  if  any  one  can  assist  me,  either  with  any  solution  of 
my  difficulty,  or  with  any  statement  of  similar  appear- 
ances (for  they  may  perhaps  be  very  commonj,  they  will 
much  oblige — Ruricola  II.,  Dec.  14. 

To  preserve  Gooseberries  and  Currants  from  Birds. 
— If  the  "Laird  o'  Cockpen"wilI  twist  some  bright 
red  worsted  plentifully  in  and  out  and  across  amongst  the 
branches  of  his  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  he  will 
find  this  expedient,  ''simple  though  it  stand  there,"  an 
effectual  preservative  against  the  enemies  he  complains 
of. — Hand  ignota  loquor. —  Theta. 

Vital  ty  of  Seeds. — This  season  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion turned  to  some  plants  growing  upon  soils  that  have 
recently  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
had  formerly  Iain  long  in  a  dormant  state.  It  is  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  the  country,  when  old  clay  pastures 
are  broken  up,  to  have  a  crop  of  Charlock  ;  and  the 
finer  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  broken,  the  more 
abundant  are  the  plants.  In  a  paiiture  field,  which 
lately  was  furrowed  and  drained,  a  plentiful  crop  of  the 
common  Dock  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  drains, 
after  they  were  filled  in.  This  season  a  piece  of  ground 
was  broken  up,  that  had  been  for  ages  in  a  wild  state, 
producing  little  else  than  Furze ;  the  soil  was  composed 
principally  of  decomposed  basalt — since  the  Furze  was 
cleared,  and  the  soil  disturbed,  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of 


mountain  Groundsel  has  appeared.  In  another  place,, 
the  same  year,  where  a  deep  ditch  was  cut  through  peat,, 
plants  of  Bidens  tripartita  have  appeared,  and  I  could  not 
discover  any  plant  of  it  growing,  upon  what  might  be 
called  the  old  surface.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  makes  the 
following  observations:  —  "The  naked  part  of  the- 
Hanger,  at  Selborne,"  says  he,  "is  now  covered  with 
Thistles  of  various  kinds.  The  seeds  of  these  Thistles 
may  have  lain  probably  under  the  thick  shade  of  the 
Beech  trees  for  many  years,  but  could  not  vegetate  tilb 
the  sun  and  air  were  admitted.  When  the  old  Beech 
trees  were  cleared  away,  the  naked  ground  in  a  year  or 
two  became  covered  with  Strawberry  plants,  the  seeds  of' 
which  must  have  lain  in  the  ground  for  an  age  at  least.- 
One  of  the  slidders,  or  trenches,  down  the  middle  of  the 
Hanger,  close  covered  over  with  lofty  Beeches,  near  a 
century  old,  is  still  called  Strawberry  Slidder,  though 
no  Strawberries  have  grown  there  in  the  memory  of  man.. 
That  sort  of  fruit  did  once,  no  doubt,  abound  there,  and 
will  again,  when  the  obstruction  is  removed.''  Perhaps 
something  new  may  be  added  to  the  Flora  of  Britain,  if 
attention  was  paid  to  the  various  plants  that  spring  up- 
when  earth  is  disturbed,  and  brought  to  the  surface ;. 
and  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  never  occurred  than  at- 
present,  for  observing  these  things,  when  so  much, 
cutting  for  railways,  and  draining  of  land,  is  going  on.. 
— Peter  Mackenzie^  Stirling. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
Dec.  5. — At  this,  the  Winter  General  Meeting,  there" 
was  a  fine  display  of  competition  fruits,  especially  Pears 
and  Apples  ;  the  show  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  was - 
brilliant ;  and  the  specimens  of  culinary  vegetables  were- 
first-rate.     The  following   Premiums   were   awarded: — 
For  the  two  best  bunches  of  retarded  Grapes,  the  kind- 
being  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Silver  Medal  to  ■ 
Mr.  J,  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson. — For  the 
best  six  sorts  of  Pears,  fit  for  the  dessert  at  this  season, 
there  were  ten   competitors  ;  and,   after  a  very  careful 
examination   and  trial,  the   Silver   Medal,  as  1st  Prize, 
was  again  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
Swiss  Bergamot,  Beurr^  D'el,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Eas- 
ter Beurre,   and   Crassane. —  A  2d  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  the  Earl  ol  Stair,  for  Althorpe  Cras- 
sane, Old  Crassane,  Marie  Louise,   Beurre  d'Arembergj, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Gansel's   Bergamot. — For  the  besc 
six  kinds  of  table  Apples,  there  were  seven  competitors  ; . 
(he   Silver   Medal,    as   1st    Prize,  was  assigned   to  Mr.. 
M'Donald,  gr.  to  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  for  Cel- 
lini, Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver,  Drummond  Castle  Pear- 
main,  Delaware  Pippin,  old   Nonpareil,    and    Golden - 
Pippin  ;  and  a  2d  Premium  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Borsilorfi'er 
Hollow-eyed  Pippin,  Ribston,  Blenheim   Pippin,  Scarlet - 
Nonpared,  and  common  Nonpareil. -For  Chinese  Chrysan- 
theniums,twelvevarieties,the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to- 
Mr.  Addison,  gr.  fo  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  for  Priucess  Ma- 
ria, Marchioness,  Vesta,  La  Superbe,Gem,  Theresa,  Clus- 
tered  Y''ellon',  Lucidum,  Q-ieen,    Marquis,  Formosum, - 
and    Minerva  ;  and   a  2d  Premium  to  Mr.    Young,    for 
Q,ueen,  Gem,  Marquis,  Princess  Maria,  Minerva,  Superb 
Clustered   Yellow,    Surprise,  Victory,  Madame  Pompa-- 
dour,  Lucidum,  and  Virginius. — The  culinary  vegetables 
for  which  Premiums  were  on  this  occasion  offered,  were 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Leeks  ;  and  there  were  ten  com- 
petitors ia  the   former,   and  nine  in   the   latter.     The 
1st  Prize  for  Sprouts  was  voted  to    Mr,   Lyall,   gr.  to  ■ 
Sir  J.  Hope,  Bart.  ;  a  2d  Premium  to  Mr.  Douglas,  gr. 
to  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart.;  and  a  3d  to  Mr.    Lauder,, 
market  gr.,  Musselburgh. — The  let  Prize   for  Leeks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  ;  the  2d  to  Mr.   Macaus- 
lane,  gr.  to  Admiral  Sir  D.   Milne,   G.C.B.  ;  and  the  3d 
to  Mr.  Thorn,  gr.  to  Captain  M.  lunes. — At  this  meet- 
ing was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Luculia  gratissima,  in.- 
full   flower.      It  was   from    the   hothouse   at   Milbank, 
Canaan,  and  the  Silver  Medal  was   voted  for  it  to  Mr. 
Reid,  gr.  to   Professor    Syme. — For  a  dish  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis,  and  a  basket  of  large  roots  of" 
TropEeolum  tuberosum,  a   Premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  - 
Thomson,  gr.  to  W.  Keith.  Esq. — For  remarkably  large 
and  fine  samples  of  the   Marie   Louise  Pear,  some  from 
wall-trees    and    others    from     low   standards,    another 
Premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.    Lockhart,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Hope. — A  basket  of  ripe  Quinces  from  a  standard  tree 
at  Blair  Castle,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
excited  much  interest,  that  fruit  being  little  attended  to- 
in  Scotland. — Mr.  Lnnder  sent  specimens  of  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  Pear. — Miss  Cowan  presented  beautiful  fruit 
of  the  Lady  Apple  of  New  York. — Mr. Wilson  sent  some 
very  large  Apples,  considered  to  be  the  Scarlet    Pencait- 
land  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.    Macdonald  communicated  speci- 
mens of  the  small  Black  Borsdorfl"er  Apple,   and  of   the 
large  Cellini,  forming  a  fine  contrast   when   placed  toge- 
ther.— Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and   Son  exhibited  samples  of 
nine  choice  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  grown  at  Golden 
Acres,  including- an  improved  triple-curled  Savoy,  and  a 
very  dark  crimson  Beft,   both   new  to    Scotland. — Mr. 
Murray,  gr.  at  Taymouth,  Castle,   sent  specimens  of  a 
very  large  Winter  Radish,  the   seed   of  which  had  been 
brought  from  B  -hernia  by  the  Marquis  .of  Breadalbane, , 
and  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Breadalbane 
Winter  Radish  ;  Mr.  Fouhs,  gr.  at  Fordel,  a  dish  of  the 
tubers  of  Oxalis  Deppei,  remarkable  for  their  large  size; 
Mr.  Lothian,  gr.  to  Mr.  Campb*^U,  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables cultivated  with  guano,  sea-weed,  and  other  sub- 
stances, illustrative  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 
special  manures  ;  and  Mr.  Paterson,  architect,  very  large 
Leeks  from  ^his  suburban  garden. — On  the  centre  table: 
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■was  placed,  in  a  large  floner-pot,  a  growing  specimen  of 
a  marked  variety  of  Portugal  Laurel,  tVom  OrmisLoo,  in 
East  Lothian  ;  and,  alongside  of  ir,  a  branch  of  the  com- 
mon Portugal  Laurel,  for  comparison.  This  Ormiston 
variety  is  distinguished  by  being  of  a  dense  habit  of 
growth,  having  thick  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  dark 
green  colour  on  the  upper  hide.  On  some  tables  were 
arranged  specimens  of  178  sorts  of  Apples,  and  of 
80  Pears,  the  produce  of  the  Society's  own  garden.— 
Dr.  Neill,  Secretary,  read  reports  from  Mr.  J.  M'Nab, 
the  Curator  of  the  Society's  Garden,  rei^arding  an  econo- 
mical cold  pit  for  striking  bard-wooded  exutics,  now  to 
be  seen  in  full  action  in  the  grounds  ;  concerning  newly- 
introduced  varieties  of  Strawberry,  among  which  the 
Dept-'ord  Piue  received  a  high  cha.acter,  and  the  Bally- 
fairy  Seedling  (of  Scottish  origin)  was  also  recommeuded; 
and  regarding  recently-introduced  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
among  which  the  FastolfE  was  preferred,  the  climate  of 
Scotland  not  having  proved  sufficiently  good  for  the  Vic- 
toria, nor  for  tlie  Black  American  Rasfiberry,  sent  by 
Mr.  Bmst  from  Philadelphia.  The  Secittarj  also  redd 
communications  from  Mr.  R.  P.  D-  ummoiid,  of  Gwernant 
Park,  South  Wales,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Piue-apple,  and 
on  Growing  Chinese  Chrysanihemums  to  a  very  lar^e 
size  ;  Irom  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  on  the  MdUigement  of  the 
Orange  tribe  at  Duuemerlc,  where  fourteen  kinds  are 
cultivated  for  their  fruit  ;  and  from  Mr.  Martin,  Biel 
Mill,  on  the  Utility  ot  the  Swt-epinga  .jf  a  Deer-shed  in 
making  up  Cucumber-bed;^. — Mr.  M'Iulosh,ofCatlieriae- 
fitreet,  Edinburgh,  presented  a  sample  of  his  transparent 
waterproof  linen,  proposed  as  a  snbstituie  for  glass,  which 
after  haviug  been  exposed  to  the  atmospherical  influences 
for  many  months  past,  seemed  still  in  a  very  perfect 
condition. — At  this  meeting  the  Hon.  Lord  Murray  was 
chosen  a  Vice- President ;  Professor  Dunbar,  J.  Edmjnd, 
Esq,,  W.  Cruufurd,  Esq.,  and  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  the 
Council  ;  and  W.  S.ecle  and  G.  A.  Esaon,  Esqrs.,  of 
the  Garden  Committee.  All  the  other  office-uearers 
were  re-siected.     Seventeen  new  members  were  enrolled. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Geological  Society.— V^eh^vQ  great  satisfaction 
in  aunouncing  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ansted 
as  a  successor  to  Piofessor  Forbes  in  the  important  of- 
fice of  Librarian  to  this  Society.  Mr.  A.'s  late  work  on 
Geology  is  a  guarantee  of  his  perfect  fitness  fur  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  has  undertaken.  We  understand  that  the 
Society  has  determined  upon  the  publication  of  a 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Geology,  of  which  Mr.  A.  will  be 
the  Editor. 

Sidney. — We  extract  from  Simmonds's  "  Colonial 
MagHzine "  for  December,  the  following,  being  the 
average  quantity  per  acre  of  agricultural  crops  produced 
annually  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years, 
viz: — Wheat,  14  bushels;  Maize,  17^  bu&hela  ;  Barley, 
15^  bushelsjOats,  13|  bushel^;  Rye,  V6h  bushels;  Millet, 
4^  bushels;  Potatoes,  2^  tons;  Tobacco,  7  cwt.  j  and 
hay,  1^  ton. 

Mr.  LhtdeJi's  PlaiUs. — We  understand  that  this  enter- 
prising traveller,  who  has  just  returned  from  Cuba  with 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  plants,  which  have  been  sent 
to  B.ussels,  intends  to  offer  them  for  sale  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  plants  in  questiou  were  partly  collected  in 
chat  island,  aud  partly  in  the  unfrequented  regions  of 
Merida  and  Cauca. 

Tara  Palms. — There  is  a  system  in  some  parts  of 
India,  of  planting  these  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  Peepul 
trees.  The  first  which  I  saw  1  supposed  had  been  sown 
there  by  accident ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  practice 
was  frequent,  and  that  the  Peepul  thus  treated  had  gene- 
rally the  greater  part  of  its  branches  and  all  the  top  cut 
away,  fto  favour  the  intruding  plant,  which  stands  as  if  it 
were  in  a  rude  fluwer-pot.  The  hollow  part  of  the  tiee 
must,  I  suppose,  be  previously  filled  with  earth.  A  veiy 
tficellent  fence  is  thus  obtaiued  for  the  young  Tara-plant , 
Out  I  conclude  that  they  are  not  Hindoos  who  thus  man- 
gle and  violate  the  stored  tree  of  Siva. — Biahop  Heber'u 
Indian  Journal. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  17. — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
■WuS  read  from  Mr.  Hogg,  coutaiLing  criticisms  on  a 
recent  work  by  M.  Laurent,  of  Toulon,  on  the  Hydrse 
and  Sponges  of  freah  waters.  Tuis  work,  which  had 
been  pre^sented  to  the  Society  by  the  author,  was  one  ot 
the  must  complete  on  the  subject,  and  was  illijstiated  by 
numerous  coloured  engraviugs  of  the  various  species  of 
animals  on  which  it  treated.  Mr.  Hug^  stated  chat  the 
author  of  tbia  work  had  not  acknowledged  certain  ob- 
servations which  he  had  made  on  the  locomotive  po^ver 
of  the  germinulcs  of  the  S^'ongdla  fluviatilis,  (the  River 
SpO'ige.)  and  which  were  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Society  for  1838.  Li  the  same  paper  he 
bud  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  bet  wet  n  the 
moxementa  of  the  sporules  of  the  Ectospenia  cla- 
vatd  of  Unger.  M.  Laurent  had  noticed  both 
these  facts,  but  had  not  mentioned  that  they  were 
the  discovery  of  the  author.  The  author  then  went 
into  several  details,  in  order  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  D..  Grdut,  and  other  distin^jUiahcd  comparative  ana- 
tomis.s  diid  naturaliatfij  that  the  sponges  ought  rather  to 
be  coQsidcred  plants  than  animals. — Dr.  Laukesier  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  of  a  funj,us,  apparently  the  Aguricus 
^ucriitttus,  from  the  external  membrane  of  the  pileus  of 
vsLlcf,  a  seCund  pileut,  with  its  gills  uppermost,  vcas  de- 
veloped. T..e  Srcond  pdeus  was  immedia  ely  over  the 
Slipcs,  and  beeoicd  to  result  from  an  extension  of  the 
growth  of  ihac  oigan,  carrying  up  with  it  through  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  first  pi'cus  the  internal  or  gill- 
producing  membrane. — A  spccimeu  of  the  flowt:r=,  fruit, 
uid  inner  bark  of  the  Lagcita  iiuteari,i,  or  Lac. -bark 
tree,  brought  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  pie- 
fientcd  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
almost  always  fall  off  in  drying,  exce^jt  they  are  gathered 
vben  young. —  Mr.  Robert  Hctvaid  presented  five  spe- 
cies of  Uoe'e*,  from  Algeria,  two  of  which  were  terrts- 
Irlal,  and  the  whole  had  been  characteiised  byBory  de  St. 
Vincent. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 
Dtc.  11. — A  paper  was  read  on  the  H)draulic  Ram, 
by  Mr.  Rob,  a  model  and  diagiam  accompanying  the 
comuiunicaiioii.  The  machine  cooeista  of  a  lectangular 
body,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  supjily-pipe  frum  a 
reicrvoir  uf  water  collecti.d  Irom  a  running  stream.  At 
the  top  of  the  body,  at  one  end,  is  a  ciicular  pulse-valve 
—at  the  bottom  end,  a  fipberical  air-chiutber  having  a 
circular  neck,  into  which  in  inserted  a  j)ipe  leuding  into 
the  cistern  to  be  supplied  with  water,  TUe  action  is  hn 
follows  : — The  water  entering  the  body  of  the  ram  wi  h  a 
pressure  ia  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  Bupplj-,.ipe  and 
lill,  clones  the  putae-valve,  and  immediately  enters  the 
tir-cfaamber  through  a  valve  in  its  neck.  The  air  in  the 
cb<ia>b[:r  bcin^  comprtssed,  causes  the  neck-valve  to  be 
closed,  and  thus  iiberate«  tl>e  pulsc-vahe.  When  the 
air  in  the  chami^er  is  sufRc'eutly  compressed,  gome  of  the 
water  iberefrom  is  forced  into  the  pijje  leading  to  the 
cistern.  The  same  action  is  continued  as  long  as  the 
ram  is  sopphed  «ith  water  ftom  the  head.  The  sou  of 
Ihc  celebiated  Montgolfier  introduced  a  small  valve  into 
tbe  neck  of  ihe  air  vessel,  to  supply  it  with  fresh  air, 
but  tbe  author  is  not  ptepured  lo  say  that  it  is  flucce»b- 
U\  iu  pracice.  By  ihis  machine,  with  a  10  ft.  full,  u 
colamn  of  water,  100  U.  liigh,  may  be  raised  at  the  late 
of  5  r|uartipcrminut€ — thuw  giving  one  part  raised  to  I J 
wasted.  There  are  many  siluations  where  small  streams, 
now  running  to  waste,  rojgl^  be  rendered  available  for 
tbe  lopply  of  houits  with  water,  at  a  vciy  small  cost. 


CA.LEJNDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.  i 

The  usual  mode  of  inducing  sliy-blooming  plants  to  produce 
PowtTa  is  to  cramp  them  in  small  pots.  We  have  no  suca  con- 
trol, however,  over  Orchidaceous  plants,  for,  if  we  altempt  to 
coiifloe  thtir  roots,  we  disarrange  cheii  economy,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  tlje  more  delieaie  species;  but  as  moat  of  thtm 
Will  exist  in  a  dormant  stale  for  many  mouttis,  if  moisture  is 
withheld  from  their  roots,  we  cdn  thus  compel  them  to  alter 
trieir  natural  time  of  ^rawth  to  suit  our  own  seasons.  Spring 
and  autumn  growth  should,  therefore,  be  discoura^^ed  by  tiicse 
means,  with  all  the  shy-bloomitig  kinds.  The  experinient  should 
commence  now  by  keeping  them  as  cool  and  dry  as  they  can 
tit-ar  I^-r  two  months,  and  in  spring  Ity  increasing  the  heat  as 
the  season  advances,  but  still  withholding  w-^ter  tiil  early  in 
tlie  summer,  and  then  giving  it  only  when  their  budo  are  ready 
to  start.    (Tr>  be  continued.) 

C'o/iiej-ou/oj-j/.— For  ihelast  three  months  great  expectations 
were  e;itertaiutd  by  many  cultivitors,  that  a  oew  race  of  beau- 
tMul  Achimeues  would  be  originated  to  decorate  the  conserva- 
tory late  in  the  autumn,  by  crossing  /i.  picta,  which  setds 
freely,  with  the  polltiu  of  hirsuta  and  peduuculata,  which  appear 
to  have  the  nearest  affinity,  hut  in  many  cases  the  experiment 
lia?  tailed.  Thiis  may,  however,  be  o  .ving  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  when  tlie  experiments  were  begun;  therefore  it  must 
he  resumed  earlier  next  season.  We  all  know  of  Mr.  Knight's 
experinieut  in  seeding  Potatoes  that  refused  to  do  so  l)y  ordinary 
cultivation.  The  same  process  may  be  tried  with  this  family; 
it  is  to  prevent  them  fonriDg  uudergiouud  tubers,  and  thus  to 
^Compel  the  energy  of  the  plant  to  expend  itself  in  tlie  formation 
of  seeds.  At  this  season,  vrlien  forced  fluwiTs  are  introduced, 
no  air  should  be  given  to  thisliouoe,  not  eveu  in  the  finest 
weather  that  we  experience  at  Chribtraas.  — i>.  B. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  aHRUtiBERIES. 
Out  door  Departmint. 
In  reply  to  "M.  D.,"  p.  813,  I  would  say  that  calendarial 
notices  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  therefore,  tlieir  appli- 
cation must  depend  upon  the  peisons  tor  whom  they  are  written. 
Far  be  it  from  my  wish  that  "  M.  D."  should  leave  the  leaves, 
so  as  they  would  be  a  nuisance  to  his  employer.  These  things 
must,  however,  be  lelt  to  the  com;iion  sense  of  readers.  In  reply 
tQ  tne  question,  "Wliat  would  have  beeu  tlie  result  of  plauts 
planted  in  such  a  way  (with  the  holes  filled  with  fresh  leaves), 
hIIlt  a  summer  like  the  past?"  I  would  answer  that  in  the 
cabe  of  plauts  so  planted  twelve  months  back,  some  of  them 
()  leet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diamettr,  they  have  grown 
splendidly,  and  are  now  beautifully  studded  wii.h  flower  buiisj 
tlu-y  required  bu'.  little  water,  though  planted  on  sand,  as  the 
leaves  absorbed  it  from  the  earth  by  capillary  attraction  ;  and 
us  for  being  blown  out  of  the  ground,  they  never  niovi  dan  inch 
(roiQ  the  position  in  which  tiey  w.  re  first  placed,  though  they 
were  exposed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  as  single  .'-pecimeus 
upon  a  lawn.  The  weather  during  the  last  fortnight  has  been 
veiy  try  iog  lor  teuder  plants  in  the  open  air,  but  the  wood  being 
well  ripened,  they  have  not  sufFeied  so  much  here  from  2U°  ol 
Irubt  as  they  did  last  SLasonJrom  7°.  Last  year  the  flower-biids 
"1  Magnolia  conspicua  were  killed  here  ioNovtmberj  at  the 
present  time  they  are  as  sound  as  ca'u  be  desired  ;  Fabiaoa  inr 
hricuta  18  dead,  but  Ceanothua  divaricatus,  freely  exposed  in  a 
pot,  is  uninjured.  Keep  the  lawn  and  walks  as  tidy  as  possible, 
ami  roll  tliciu  whenever  they  are  dry. 

i'itH  und  Fruines.  —  lievi)  the  plants  in  these  strud  urcs  aa  hardy 
QK  pobaib.e,  by  fully  exposing  them  in  mild  weather,  hut  do  not 
Kite  thtm  any  morg  water  Clian  ia  absuluiely  necessary.  Re- 
move all  decayed  or  decaying  leaves,  aud  keep  th^;  atmoapheri; 
aa  healthy  ttB  pustiihlc.—  VV.  P.  A. 

IIl.-FLORISTb'  FLOWERS. 
CurnaCionH.—Aiter  the  very  severe  (robt  wc  have  hud,  tht 
cuUlvators  of  these  flowers  will  be  able  lo  appreciate  ihe  advice 
we  ha/e  86  earnestly  endeavoured  to  inculcute— tliat  of  Ihe 
pariimounf  ncecssity  of  potting  layers  off  early,  t.o  that  they 
may  be  cimbled  lo  withstand  fronts  like  tlie  one  we  have  jii»t 
cx,/iricnee(l,  without  tne  frame-lightu  being  constantly  closed. 
As  Hoon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  htock  of  layers  should 
hi:  looked  ovor,  and  carefully  clcuncd.  Glvu  air  day  and  night 
under  the  frames,  and  In  line  weather  remove  the  lights  alto 
griher.  They  do  not  requiro  much  water  at  tliis  seahoji,  espo- 
clally  i(  the  soil  in  which  they  arc  wintered  la  of  a  cloHe  texture. 
Auriculun.-T&kti  care  that  these  plants  get  no  (//•»;»,  and  that  the 
coviTKijf,  whether  kIusi*  or  picparcd  caMco,  la  perfectly  water- 
(if(/it.  AUt'ud  to  the  routine  laid  down  in  previous  Calen- 
dars. y'inaiM.—ThuhC  wintered  in  hoU  of  too  rich  u  nature 
havcHnffoed  rnoHt.  The.^e,  with  Jale  planted  one«,  Imve  bus- 
rained  a  severe  elieck,  Fannies,  in  order  to  Htand  the  heveilty 
of  the  weutlier,  with  llttlu  or  no  covering,  ought  not  to  ho  o( 
too  gross  u  huhlt.  Look  over  seedling-bedA,  as  the  roots  of 
iiiuiiy  will  be  thrown  out  by  tlie  frost)  thcso  must  bo  curofully 
re-p:aiitcd.    Tuli//«  will  now  each  suecccdlnjf  week  be  gettin'g 


nearer  to  the  surface;  some  slight  prottction  will  be  iificeSBary 
wheie  tbey  are  grown  for  exhibition,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
pi'ssibility  of  injury  to  the  embryo  bloom.  Hoops  over  the 
bedfl,  on  wliich  myts  may  be  thro^vn,  will  be  sufficient.  Where 
tliB  roots  are  not  of  so  much  consequence  a  few  leaves  will  prove 
equally  efficacious.  Piiiku  may  be  sheltered  with  small  pieces 
Of  Spruce  Flr-boughs  stuck  round  the  beds.  In  snowy  weather 
rabbits  and  haris  devour  them  with  avidity  where  they  happen 
to  be  exposed  tothwir  depredations.  Continue  to  turn  over,  tnd 
make  composts  at  every  opportunity.— J.  F.  W. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — Where  a  supply  of  Pines  is  require  1  through  ut 
the  year,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  at  this  season  to  subject 
some  of  the  fruiting  plants  to  a  high  temperature  to  start  theiu 
into  fruit.  If  a  fe»v  of  those  most  likely  to  fruit  soou  canbe 
put  into  a  house  or  pit  by  them3clve»,  where  a  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  /U^  can  be  maintained  by  night,  aud  72°  by  day, 
with  about  85°  ol  bottoa..hea^  it  will  bring  on  tlie  fruit.  Tlie 
other  plants  can  then  he  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  till 
the  end  of  January  ;  this  will  prolong  tue  succession  of  fruit, 
and  be  much  better  than  subjectii.g  many  plants  to  a  high  tem- 
perature at  this  dull  season. 

Vinerits.  —  By  the  time  the  "shows"  appear,  let  the  temperature 
by  fire  heat  range  from  55^  to  6u^.  Look  lo  the  bending  down 
of  any  long  siiuots  of  last  year,  in  ordtr  ttiat  the  buds  may  all 
break.     Keep  the  atmo-^phere  as  moist  as  possible- 

Pcach-huitses. — Aiiend  to  the  directions  given  in  former 
Caleudais. 

Cherries- — lu  some  gardens  portable  glass  cases,  of  a  steep 
pitch  are  employed  for  forcing  Cherries  trained  on  hot  walls. 
This  is  a.i  excellent  mode  of  foreiog  (or  tarlj  crops,  as  the  steep 
pitch  of  the  roof  enables  it  to  transmit  the  rays  of  the- Bdu 
more  directly  at  ttiis  season. —  G.  F. 

v.  — HARDY  FKUlf  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Fruit  tree  Bijrd'.r:>.~  A.S  there  is  comparatively  not  much  of 
importance  to  attend  to  at  th  s  season,  a  good  opp-  rtunity  is 
afforded  for  re^ovaiing  old  border-,  or  forming  new  ones.  Tne 
til sc  thing  to  be  attended  to,  after  removing  unlavourable  soil, 
is  to  render  the  b>-rdtr  dry  hj  lorming  a  drdln.  in  front,  the  tup 
ul  the  drain  being  deeper  than  the  botlom  of  the  border,  giving 
^hat  bottom  a  good  decuuation  from  back  to  front,  und  then 
rendering  it  impervious  to  the  roots  of  trees  by  any  of  the  me- 
ihodo  previously  referred  to,  of  which  we  would  prefer  grout- 
ing with  lime  and  gravel  as  the  best  and  cheapest.  Th«  lorming 
otthis  hard  bottom  migdt  be  dispensed  with  iu  favourab:e  cir- 
cnmstances,  particularly  if  theie  was  no  necessity  for  cropping 
liie  borders,  as  then,  by  mulcning  the  surface,  the  roots  would 
he  encouraged  to  r.se  to  the  top.  From  li  to  2  feet  would  be 
depth  enough  of  good  soil,  where  healthy  fruittul  trees,  in  op- 
position t;i  mere  luxuriance,  was  the  object,  giving  the  greater 
depth  to  Pears,  Plums,  Vines,  &e.,  and  the  lesser  depth  to 
Pfaches  and  Nectarines.  The  next  thing  is  the  obtaining  a 
gnodsupiily  of  haz^l-coloured  loam,  if  it  can  be  procured,  wjiich 
will  answer  aduiirably  of  itself  lor  Apples  aud  Fears  ;  for 
Plum--,  if  ketit  somewhat  adhesive;  for  Cherries,  if  sand  or 
rc.ad-drift  i:a  added  for  the  tenderer  sorts  ;  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  wita  the  addition  of  about  one-third  of  road  drift 
or  sandy  matter,  and  a  little  leaf  mould,  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
adhesive;  and  for  Apricots,  with  less  sand  than  for  Peaches, 
and  of  a  greater  depth.  For  Fi^s,  it  will  be  advisable  to  restrain 
the  extension  of  the  roots,  to  keep  the  tree  growing  from  one 
stem  instead  of  suckers,  and  lo  supply  necessary  nourishment 
by  muiching.  For  Vines,  the  same  soil  will  suit  well,  but  it 
must  be  incorporated  with  calcareous  matter,  such  as  lime- 
rubuisii,  &c.,  and  well  manured  witii  b;okenand  biuised  bones, 
ill  prLfeiei.ce  to  hot-bed  or  other  manure,  as  being  more  lasting 
i  II  their  effect;,  and  because  the  latter,  when  buried  deep,  be- 
comes effete  for  all  useful  purposes,  by  being  placed  beyond  the 
decouipusiiig  influence  ofalmo.-nphtiric  agency.  The  addition 
ol  briekbdta  ann  large  lumps  of  porous  saudstoiie  interspersed 
in  the  border,  so  as  to  keep  it  open,  will  be  .^n  aavantage. 

Ccteri/  unduther  Veget-jbia.  —Now  that  tbe  frost  has  left  us, 
loo^.  over  a  d  remove  all  parts  that  have  been  much  aflfeeted, 
whicii  will  n  jt  o..ly  preserve  wliai  is  left  from  rotting,  but  free 
the  garden  from  an  uupl-asant  nuii-ance.  Owing  to  the  change 
coming  so  gradually,  and  being  unaccompanied  by  sunshine, 
vegetaijies  have  suflered  le,-s  ti.an  we  might  ha\e  expected. 
Hand  Lights.'  ThijSc  nowing^uLral  use  in  mosl  gardens,  con- 
ssl  of  caat-irou  frames  witn  moveable  topa.  They  are  certainly 
very  useful  for  almost  numberless  purpo^es.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  moie  frequent  Use  of  them  is,  their  fir^t  expense, 
and  stiil  more  troublesome  expense  for  repairs  ;  as,  independent: 
of  all  regulations  to  the  cuiitrary,  the  appearance  they  often 
present  would  iudicale  th-t  tlitre  must  be  some  strong  at- 
traction bet  ^leen  their  sides  and  the  tool,  or  foot  of  the  work- 
man. To'ksscn  these  sources  of  annoyance,  tbe  bottom  part 
of  the  fiame  mig  a  consist  of  wood  or  ziue,  withoui  mueh  iin- 
pairing  its  geneial  efficiency;  or.  better  still,  small  wooden 
boxes  might  be  subs.ituied,  having  a  sliding  bash,  glazed  with 
small  squares,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Week.-'s  aud  other 
buildei!^,  and  which,  so  far  as  1  recoil  ct,  weie  recornuiended 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  some  years  ago.  Cmy  Bu  niii^  and  Charring 
Re/u^c.~T\ns  will  also  be  louud  a  fcivuuralile  <  pjjortuuity,  in 
the  case  of  very  adhesive  soil.-^,  for  burning  the  most  reteiuive 
part  of  it ;  using  for  this  purpooe  the  prunings  ot  bushes,  trees, 
and  any  other  rubbisti.  The  scattering  ot  the  burned  pa  t 
will  greaily  ameliorate  the  working  of  the  soil;  or,  if  it  be 
neemed  pieferable,  such  prunings,  along  with  Cabbage  stems, 
old  tan,  sawdu-t,  &c.  may  be  charred,  and  ti>eu  the  produce 
will  be  a  useful  to^j  dressing  for  Ouiuns  aud  other  crops, 
Routine  „s  in  former  CaleiuUr.— iJ.  F, 

VL— ARUORiCULTURE. 
Old  TT'oorfi-.-Coniinue,  when  the  weather  is  frosty,  lo  fell 
trees  whose  bark  is  of  no  value.  Oak  trees  with  tlie  bark  on 
may  also  be  felled  now  when  extreme  durability  is  desired, 
if.e  winter  months  being  the  moat  suitable  time  for  tbe  opera- 
tion ;  Irosty  weatliei  is  best  lor  clearing  the  woods  of  timber 
Knd  spray.  Cut  away  Bners,  Tnoriis,  Fuize,  and  other  inju- 
rious slulTfroin  joung  maiden  plants  springing  up  iu  brakes  or 
thickets  of  undergrowtli,  and  train  them  iu  thci  way  they 
should  grow. 

Co /jpce.— See  lust  week's  Calendar. 

Yuang  Pltmtati(,m,—Ti,e  ihin/.iing  out  of  Larch  and  other 
Firs,  and  clearing  away  the  produce,  may  be  proceeded  with. 
Thu-  present  is  fine  weiither  for  such  operations,  whii.h  can  be 
d)iie  now  much  more  expeditiously  tiiau  whcu  there  is  snuw 
on  tbe  ground. 

Hedge  row  —In  weather  like  tl-e  present,  iiluyh,  cut,  and  fell 
in-eleoB  and  Injurious  trees.  Reduce  overgrown  hedges  into 
iiai  rower  compiiss,  and  scour  out  ditches, 

Nur.ierij  ICo*/!-.  — Operali  us  in  this  dcijartment  arc  nearly  at 
ast^nd-Blill  Willie  the  pie^ent  frosty  wet.  er  lasts.- If .  B. 
VlI.-COTTAOliaS'  G.iRDENS. 
II  the  cottugiT  wishes  to  have  a  diah  ol  beakalo  towards  the 
ijcginuing  or  middle  uf  February,  now  it,  the  time  to  make  pre- 
paration for  obtaining  It.  11  a  small  quantity  of  leaves  can  be 
collected  f  r  tlic  purpose  of  mixing  with  a  little  stable  dung  or 
other  litter,  wlilch  will  cause  a  gcntlu  icrmentation  to  take 
lih.er,  theie  will  be  little  difheuily  iu  effecting  this  <ibjcct.  ■  Let 
the  roots  be  covered  with  loleiably  large  th>wcr.potB;  any 
old  partly  broken  pols  or  other  material  that  will  keep  the 
manure  off  tlie  tender  shoots  arc  suitable  for  the  purpose.  On 
ihcsu  shake  a  Huiricicnt  di-pih  of  Icrmcnting  material  to  raise  a 
heat  of  from  dtj^  to  Oo".  Tiiu  licut  may  be  less,  but  aliould  not 
.xctcd  lio®,  or  the  stems  will  be  weakly  and  drawn,  in  the 
Hiimc  manner  Rhubarb  may  also  ho  i)toduced  eaily  ;  but  In  the 
case  of  the  cotlugor  possessing  a  warm,  dark  room  or  collar, 
whore  potted  roots  o-m  be  pliieed,  Rhubarb  may  he  produced 
witli  greater  cirtainiy,  and  with  less  trouble.  At  this 
season,  under  the  constantly  vurylng  weather.  Utile  can 
he  done  In  the  kltohen-aardtn.    Iu  light  dry  siillb,  liowevcr,  a 
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small  sowiiitr  oi  tiie  Early-frame  Pea  may  be  made  ;  tiiey  will 
come  in  a  little  earlier  llian  those  soivd  in  spring.  Raspberries, 
and  all  kinds  of  I'rnlt -trees,  may  now  be  pruned.  With  regrard 
to  the  former,  which  produce  tlieir  fruit  eutireiy  on  the  previous 
year's  wood,  the  oki  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  four  or  five 
of  the  stro^^est  of  the  young  ones  tied  up  in  tlieir  places,  cut- 
ting; clean  ofi"  by  the  root  all  the  rest  of  the  youn^  shoots.  After 
they  are  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  shorten  them  to  4  feet  in  height. 
In  exposed  situations,  a  good  way  of  traininj?  Raspberries  is 
to  tie  the  points  of  one- half  of  the  shoots  on  tlie  stools  respec- 
tively with  each  other,  thusformiuff  arches,  which  have  rathcra 
neat  ajipearance.  Those  Cottagers  who  possess  aframe,  con- 
taining; a  few  choice  plants,  should  keep  a  sliarp  look-out  for 
insects  ;  lor  in  winter,  the  plants  being  comparatively  inactive, 
cannot  readily  put  fortli  fresh  leaves  to  compensate  for  any 
destroyed.  Keep  everything  inside  the  frame  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  give  airevery  fine  day,  when  not  too  cold. — J.  Mc  H. 
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Dec.  13— Frosty,  with  unifoim  thiok  haze  ;  densely  overcaat ;  frosty 

—  14— Frosty  with  haze;  uniformly  overcast ;  few  small  snow  flakes;  frosty 

and  overcast 

—  16— Hazy  with  slight  thaw;  overcast  thronghout 

—  16— Hazy  1  fo^gy;  denBBly  overcast;  foggy 

—  17— Dense  foK  ihroiinhout 

—  18— FoKpy;  alicht  rain  at  night 

—  19— Hyzy  and  drizzly;  at  night  thin  fleeting  white  cloads,  with  clear 

intervals, 
Dept\of  frozen  crust  on  Hth,  on  kitchen  garden  soil,  8  inches;  where 
recently  dug  0  inches. 

,j_Mean  temperature  of  the  week  5  deg.  helow  the  averageO 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  25th, 
1827— therm.  58" ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  21th,  1830— therm.  10=.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  night  of  the  ESih  is  lower  than  that  of  any  night  through- 
out the  year, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  op  thb  Gakdexkrs'  Chronicle.— So  many 
Back  Numbers  are  now  out  of  print,  that  we  think  it  will 
save  all  parties  trouble  if  we  publish  a  list  of  those  which  may 
still  be  had.  Any  subscriber  who  will  forward  to  our  pub- 
lisher Post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
are  requited,  shall  have  them  sent  free  by  post:  — 

1841  ;  — 1,  6,  8,  13,  U,  15,  16,  1?,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  3^,  52. 

1842:— 4,6,  B,  11,  18,30,42,43,47,48,  49,50,  51,52. 

1843  :  — 10,  11,  12,  13,  l-l,  15.  l6.  17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24.  25,  26, 
27-  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  33,  39,  40,  41 ,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
46,47,  48,  50,  51,  62. 

AcHiMkNEs.— if.  G.—The  Exhibition  Committee  not  having 
stated  the  depth  of  the  pans  in  which  these  plants  are  to  be 
grown,  we  have  no  authority  fur  doing  so.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion, and  as  distinguished  Irom  a.  pot.  We  apprehend  tliat  a 
pan  is  a  vessel  mucli  broader  than  deep;  and  a  pot  on  the 
contrary  is  much  deeper  than  broad.  A  vessel  which  shall 
be  of  equal  breadth  and  depth,  or  nearly  so,  is  neither  a  pot 
nor  a  pan.  As  to  the  soits  of  Achimenes,  you  will  see  that 
6  species  are  required.  If  gardeners  are  so  ill  advised  as  to 
exhibit  varieties  of  A.  rosea,  <jr  l^mgiflora,  as  species,  they  will 
be  disqualified.  The  species  of  Achimenes  are,  1,  rosea;  2, 
■cocciuea;  3,  pedunculata;  4,  loogiflora;  5,  raultiflora;  G.hirsuta; 
and  7,  picta.  All  can  be  easily  liad  except  multiflora,  which 
is  not  much  worth  growing,  and  is  not  required  to  make  up 
the  number. 

to  find  his  questions  noticed 
along  with  other  information  relating  to  Bees,  in  due  time 
for  him  to  begin  his  apiary. J.  W. 

BiONONiA  JASwiNoiDKS.— Z.— It  was  a  mistake  of  one  cf  our 
correspondents  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  this 
plant.  There  is  but  one.  The  difference  lies  in  the  skill  of 
the  cultivator. 

Books. — T.  J. — Newman's  book  is  published  by  Audot,  8,  Rue 

de  Paon,  Paris. H.  M. — There  is  no  book  on  Entomology 

fit  for  gardeners.  The  best  articles  we  have  are  those  which 
appear  in  this  Journal.  Study  them,  and  you  will  know  as 
much  as  is  practically  useful. 

Calceolarias.— yl  Constant  iie(i(/(?r.— Kinghorn's  Duchess  of 
Sutherland    and    Professor    Wilson ;    Standish's    Guercino, 

Celebration,  and  llluniination  j  Green's  Zebrina.* J.  Jl/.— 

Green's  Prince  Albert,  Miss  Antrobus  (improved).  Alba 
coccinea maxima  ;  Barnes's  Bridesmaid;  Holmes's  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Staudishii.=> 

Cinerarias. —C.  J.  7t.— Red  Rover,  Captivation,  Henderson's 
No.  7,  and  Regina  Victoria.* 

Creepers. — Nori/nvood, — Cut  back  the  withered  branches  of 
such  plants  as  Clematis— but  sot  till  the  spring,  when  they 
are  beginning  to  shont. 

Cement.— /I  Constant  Reader.—Bo  not  use  iron  cement  at  all; 
it  is  a  very  bad  material  in  some  respects,  though  useful  in 
others.  Its  badness  consiats  in  the  difficulty  of  ever  getting 
it  out  of  a  joint  into  which  it  lias  been  intioduced,  and  thus 
apparatus  cannot  be  used  again,  if  it  requires  to  be  taken  to 
pieces.  Its  use  consists  in  its  excellence  as  a  cement.  But 
tiie  same  excellence  is  lound  in  rope  untwisted,  smeared  with 
red- lead  and  oil,  and  driven  by  iron  tooli*  into  the  joints; 
and  that  sort  of  cement  may  be,  of  course,  removed  by 
burning. 

Filbert  trees.— .^.  TK.— Filbert  trees  will  not  bear  well  as 
underwood  in  plantations,  except,  perhwps,  in  peculiar  situa- 
tions, such  as  those  in  which  the  wild  Mazel  grows  naturally, 
on  steep  banks  facing  the  sun.  A  loamy  soil,  not  too  deep, 
is  proper  for  them.  They  require  pruning;  but  the  mode 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  soil  and  situation.  Your 
trees,  3i  feet  high,  ought  to  bear  the  second  year  after 
removal.  II 

Forest  trbes.— J.  H.^Leave  the  shoots  to  become  trees; 
there  is  little  fear  of  their  blowing  off  at  the  stool.  When 
branches  grafted  on  large  arms  of  fruit  trees  are  blown  off, 
the  cause  of  such  an  accident  is  quite  unlike  anything  that 
can  occur  to  strong  shoots  from  tiie  stumps  of  lorest  trees. 

Fruit-trkes.  — W,  D. — The  following  will  probably  succeed  in 
the  north  of  ScotUnd,  if  you  keep  their  roots  near  the  sur- 
face; — Apples,  dessert— Oslin,  EailyRed  Margaret,  Pitmaston 
Nonpareil,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Ribstone  Pippin,  Baxter's  Pear- 


main,  Court  of  Wiclt,  Claygate  I'earmain,  Pearson's  Plate. 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
For  kitchen  use^Dumelow's  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glammis, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  Mere  de  Menace,  Northern  Green- 
ing, Royal  Russet,  Wallham  Abbey  Seedling,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Ryraer.  Pears — Hessel,  Gralioti  (of  Jersey),  Winter 
Nelis,  Althorp  Crassane,  Knight's  Monarch.  || 
Gamk.—D.  C.  L,  sa}S — "In  your  answer  to  a  correspondent 
who  complains  of  his  plantations  being  injured  by  game,  you 
say  that  he  has  no  remedy  ;  and  you  speak  of  the  hardship  of 
the  Game  Laws.  I  beg  to  observe  that  everybody  may 
destroy  rabbits  on  his  own  land;  as  to  hares,  if  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  do  the  mischief  your  correspondent  complains 
of,  he  may  catch  enough  to  pay  foragame  certificate  ;  where, 
then,  is  the  hardship  - " 
Gi.ASS. — G.S.  L. — The  objects  of  using  sheet  glass  are  these : 
— ],  security  against  hail,  which  is  afforded  by  its  thickness 
and  elasticity ;  2,~good  appearance,  large  squares  of  glass 
being  handsomer  than  small  ones;  3,  increased  light,  the 
opaqueness  of  laps  being  avoided.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two 
last  objects  are  best  attained  by  having  the  squares  as  large 
as  possible;  and  we  do  not  think  the  first  will  be  interfered 
with  ;  of  that,  however,  we  have  at  present  no  direct  proof. 
If  you  have  small  squares  of  sheet  glass  you  have  more  ex- 
pense in  the  glaziers'  labour  than  if  you  have  large  ones.  At 
Chalsworth  the  squares  are  nearly  4  feet  long  in  "the  great 
Conservatory."  We  should,  however,  think  that  for  general 
purposes  18  inches  are  enough. 
Greenhouses.— .iJnon. — The  useof  hollow  walls  ingrcenhouses 
is  partly  to  keep  them  warm,  and  partly  to  keep  them  dry. 
They  also  should  be  rather  cheaper  than  solid  walls.  They 
have  no  other  advantage.  When  a  room  has  had  the  dry-rot. 
nothing  is  gained  by  flooring  it  with  Oak — for  dry-rot  fungi 
will  attack  one  kind  of  wood  as  readily  as  another;  and  as 
for  Oak,  just  think  of  what  happens  to  ships.  If  you  can  get 
the  timber  thoroughly  soakedin  sulphate  of  iron,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  any  of  those  substances  will 
protect  it;  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  impregnated. 
Heating. — Z. — If  you  take  the  lids  of  trouglis  off,  in  a  green- 
house, in  winter,  you  will  kill  or  spoil  all  your  plants.  A 
grienhouse  should  be  kept  dry  in  winter.  Give  greenhouse 
plants  a  moist  atmosphere  when  they  are  about  to  grow,  and 

in  full  growth,  and  at  no  other  time. A  Beginner.— 'Qy  all 

means  use  iron  troughs  with  moveable  lids.    Use  one  row 
only  of  such  troughs.     It  is  plenty.     Certainly,  glass  frames 
for  guarding  tlie  Vine  border  are  much  better  than  anything 
else;  and  you  will  not  want  pipes. 
Indian  CABiNiiT.— i^.  ji/.— If  you  will  refer  to  p.  798  you  will 

find  an  answer  to  your  question. | 
Insects.- Z. — We  never  heard  of  such  an  insect  as  Tentania 
aurata,  and  imagine  it  must  be  a  misprint.    We  hope  some 
one  acquainted  with  the   specie^  will  be  able  to  give  us  its 

■    correct  name,  and  the  family  to  which  it   belongs,  ii. 

H.  R.  S.— Thanks  for  the  worms:  they  are,  we  believe,  the 
Gordius  argillaceus.  71. TF.  S.  S.— The  dirty  gummy  exu- 
dation on  your  Rhododendron  leaves  may  be  caused  by 
insects,  but  we  can  find  none  on  the  specimens  sent.  If  you 
can  detect  any,  and  will  inclose  them  in  a  pill-box,  we  will 
tell  you  their  name.  Ji. 
Manure. — T.  D. — The  must  or  marc  of  a  cider-mill  is  of  very 
small  value.  Throw  it  to  the  dunghill;  it  will  be  of  Ei  little 
use  there,  and  there  only. 
Misletoe. — A  correspondent  reminds  us  that  we  did  not  name 
the  Whitethorn  as  one  of  ihe  trees  which  this  plant  affects. 
We  beg  to  supply  the  omission  now.  There  is  nothing  which 
the  Misletoe  prefers  to  Whitethorn,  Apples,  and  Crabs. 
Names  OP  Fruits. — C.  H,  W. — 1,  Dumelow's  Seedling:  2, 
Court  of  Wick  ;  3,  9,  Rymer;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  5, 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 
10,  Fearn's  Pippin;  11,  Uvedaie's  St.  Germain. || A  Con- 
stant Reader. — ),  Keswick  Codlin;  2,  Hollow- crotrned  Pip- 
pin ;  4,  Kentish  Fill-basket ;  5,  London  Pippin  ;  6,  Pommede 
Keige;  7,  Crim.son  Queening;  8,  Luccorabe's  Seedling;  g, 
Northern  Greening  ;  10,  Margil ;  11,  Stagg's  Nonpareil  ;  13, 
Ross  Nonpareil;  14,  Syke  House  Russet;  15,  Pearson's 
Plate. II J.  F.— 1,  Blenheim  Pippin:  2,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing; 1,  Glout  Morceau  ;  2,  Colmar;  4,  Crassane.  |1 C.  W.  K. 

—  1,  8,  10,  Pomme  deNeige;  2,  Ribston  Pippin;  3,  King  of 
the  Pippins;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin;  5,  Gravenstein ;  6,  Brad- 
dick's   Nonpareil;    Q,   Margil;    11,    Scarlet   Nonpareil;     12, 

EasterPippin.il J.   3L,   C/iei-7/i>e.— J,  Stagg's  Nonpareil. || 

W.  G.  ii".— Your  Apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  a  fair 

specimen  for  this  climate.  11~- J!/.— Your  Apple  is  the  Turk's 
Cap.fl 
Names    of    'PhhviTS.—Constantine.—l,   Folypodium  vulgare; 

2,  Ceterach   oflicinarum;    3,  Kumex  6anguineus.§ A.M. 

— Ophiopogon  spicatus  ;  if  you  wish  for  correct  names  you 
should  send   good  specimens.    How  is  anybody  to   judge 

correctly  of  such  a  morsel  as  you  sent  before? G.  W.  H.— 

Some  species  of  Trichosanthes,  a  poisonous  gourd;  the 
species  not  determinable  from  such  a  bit  as  you  have  sent. 
The  Fox  Grape  is  Vitis  vulpina,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  foxiness  of  its  ripe  berries  ;  some  persons  like  the  taste, 

we  think  it  particularly  disagreeable. S.  W, — Apparently 

the  smonthvariety  of  Rosa  Carolina;  certainly  not  R.  lucid*. 

N.  il/(fcAe^/.— Ceanothus  azureus. A  Cujislant  Reader. 

The  double  dwarf  Almond  (Prunus  japonica), E.  C— Pit- 

cairnia  flammea,  notstaminea. — B.— Oncidium  sanguineum. 

C.  W.  K. — Eulophia  macroslachya. 

Natural  Classifications.- .4  5/urfeH^— We  have  your  paper 
in  type  :  but  neiiher  we  nor  our  printers  can  decipher  some 
parts  of  it.  Will  you  give  us  your  address,  and  read  the  proof 
yourself  f 
Pears. — W.  Sartlett.— The  gable  cod  of  a  house,  27  feet  by  20 
feet  high,  is  an  excellent  situation  for  Pears.  If  the  soil  is 
good  the  roots  will  thrive  very  well  beneath  the  paving 
bricks.  Marie  Louise  and  Glout  Morceau  are  suitable  varieties 
to  plant. II 
Pelargoniums. — I.  Jlf.— Matilda,  Luna,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Erectum, 

Pulchellum,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.* 
Rainwater. — R,  B. — For  conducting-pipes  zinc  is  useless. 
Lead  has  the  evil  of  contaminating  the  water,  and  the  purer 
the  waier  the  more  the  mischief.  We  should  have  said  use 
cast-iron  pipes;  but  since  you  do  not  like  them,  you  muat 
take  refu^ie  in  glazed  earthenware. 
Roses. — J.  C.  Clinch. — If  you  put  your  Tea  Roses  under  a  north 
wall,  without  protection,  you  may  reckon  upon  losing  them, 
if  the  winter  is  severe.  But  if  you  protect  them  well  with 
straw,  they  will,  probably,  take  no  harm  there,  especially  if 
a  sheltered  place  can  be  found.  You  arc  well  advised  not  to 
plant  them  under  a  south  wall ;  they  ou^ht  to  be  kept  back 
in  the  spring. 
Sparaxis.— F.  IF. — Pot  them  now  in  stiff  loam,  not  clay,  in 
pots  thoroughly  well  drained.  Check  them  in  winter  by  keep- 
ing them  cool,  and  give  them  a  little  bottom-heat,  if  you  can, 
when  they  begin  to  grow  in  earnest.  These  rules  will  bring 
you  good  flowers. 
Stables.— Eques.—\Ye  would  place  a  loft  over  a  stable,  if  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  because  of  its  ccnveuience,  and 
because,  as  the  ceiling  will  tlien  be  of  the  same  temperature, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  stable  itself,  the  steam  from  the  horses 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  condense  upon  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, put  your  question  in  the  bands  of  a  fritnd  conversant 
with  such  matters,  and  his  answer  is  this  :— "  We  do  not  un- 
derstand how  a  loft  should  preserve  a  stable  from  damp,  nor 
how,  under  all  circumstances,  it  should  cause  warmth.  An 
inclosed  space,  whether  it  be  a  loft  or  merely  the  triangle  of 
the  roof,  will  produce  a  more  equal  temperature  in  the  apart- 


ment  beneath  than  when  the  rafters  themselves  lorm  the 
ceiling,  even  though  they  be  plastered.  A  stable  or  a  cham- 
ber which  is  immediately  under  a  roof  will  always  be  cold  in 
winter  and  hot  in  summer.  The  ventilation  of  a  stable  is 
best  effected  by  a  wooden  trunk  six  or  cif;ht  inches  square 
over  the  head  of  esch  horse,  rising  above  the  roof,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  cowl,  or  in  a  cap,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  downward  current.  To  insure  thi^,  there  must  of  course 
be  provision  for  admitting  fresh  air  at  some  place  not  liable 
to  give  the  horses  cold;  and  such  a  place  is  much  more 
easily  found  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  stable.  The  comfort 
of  the  horse  is  much  promoted  by  paving  each  stall  with  a 
comparatively  small  descent  from  head  to  heel,  but  with 
a  considerable  fall  from  each  side  to  the  centre.  Above  all, 
let  the  floor  of  the  stable  be  higher  than  the  surrounding 
earth,  especially  on  a  clay  soil. ".id. 
The  Naturalists'  Almanack. — We  have  received  from  a 
gentleman  v;ho  claims  the  authorship  of  this  production, 
noticed  at  p.  815,  an  angry  letter,  complaining  uf  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  criticised.    We  had  no  idea  that  so  estimable 

a  naturalist  as  Mr. was  concerned  in  writing  it,  and  we 

have  too  much  regard  for  his  reputation  to  make  matters 
worse  by  publishing  his  letter.  Upon  looking  to  the  work  in 
question  we  must  say  that  we  agree  with  tne  writer  of  the 
critique  in  the  opinion  he  expressed  about  it.  Our  correspondent 
excuses  himself  for  the  meagreness  of  the  information  it  con- 
tains, by  his  "  being  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  pages  ;" 
and  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  critic's  complaint  that  his 
nomenclature  of  insects  is  such  that  "  our  best  Entomologists 
are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  the  itisects  are  to  which 
the  names  belong."  The  first  excuse  is  inadmissible;  and 
with  regard  to  the  second,  we  will  only  ask  where  the  English 
reader  will  find  the  lollowing  genera  : — Euthalia,  Anthocaris, 
Steropes,  Tephrosia,  Chariptera,  and  Arge?  They  do  not 
occur  in  the  works  of  Curtis  or  Stephens,  and  have  never 
come  under  our  own  observation. 
The  Weeping  Hawthorn.— H.  J.— This  is  Crataagua  oxya- 
cantha  pendula;  it  in  no  v.-ay  differs  from  the  coraraoa 
Thorn,  except  in  its  habit  being  more  pendulous.  There  is  no 
distinct  species  with  that  habit  or  name, ^ 
Transmutation  ok  Corn.— Our  kind  correspondent,  under 
date,  Cork,  Dec.  13,  will  see  by  our  stasen-.ent  last  week,  that 
the  information  had  been  previously  obtained.  Everybody  is 
liable  to  such  things  ;  and  no  people  more  than  Editors  of 
Newspapers.  There  is  no  harm  done  after  all. 
Verbenas.— C.  I.  R.—Yo\itli's  Princess  Royal,  white;  Gir- 
ling's  Boule  de  Feu,  orange  scarlet;  Amethystina,  lilac; 
Melindres  Euperba,  scarlet;  Catleugh's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  rose; 
Ivery's  purpurea  perfecla.* 
Vines.— i^  Subscriber,  Limerick.— Yor  a  Peach-house,  and  as  a 
succession.  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black 
Prince.  The  Victcria  Vine  is  considered  the  same  as  the 
Black  Hamburgh. II Walter.— The  While  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria has  not  been  surpassed  in  point  nf  flavour  by  any  new 
introduction  yet  known.  You  may  therefore  plant  2  of  it  ia 
your  hothouse;   1  White,  and  1    Black  l^rontignan;  1  Black 

Prince;    2    Black     Hanburgh ;     1    Black    St.    Peter's. [I 

F.  G.  G.—2,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Black  Damascus, 
White,  Black,  and  Grizzly  Frontignans;  or,  as  these  three 
ripen  about  the  same  time,  if  you  omit  the  WhitQ,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  your  request,  you  must  plant  another 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  addition  to  the  one  you  had 
previously  determined  on.y 
ViNE-BORnEHS.— JJ/.  C.  D.— Pcbblcs  buried  in  the  earth  cannot 
warm  it,  but  they  assist  in  keeping  it  drained  and  pervious 
to  the  air  ;  and  if  by  thatnameyou  intend  fragments  of  sand- 
stone, they  are  uselul  as  a  means  of  retaining  moisture  in  dry 
weather.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  border  AVtiping-  at  the  bottom 
towards  one  corner,  and  have  there  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  moisture. 
Walnut  Trees.—  T.  P.H.  —  Thc  distance  at  which  these 
should  be  planted  ought  not  to  be  less  than  30  feet.  In  rich 
soil,  60  feet  would  not  be  too  much.  "  Juglans,"  p.  798,  esti- 
mates 160  trees  to  an  acre,  or  16^  feet  distance  each  way,  oa 
land  worth  21.  rent  per  annum;  but  this,  as  you  observe,  is 
certainly  far  too  close.  The  French  allow  from  30  to  72  feet 
distance,  according  to  the  soil.H 
Weeds  in  Manuri;.— .d.  IF— Tire  best  way  of  destrbying  the 
seeds  of  weeds  in  manure  heaps  is  to  lois.  the  latter,  in  turn- 
ing over,  with  suclr  substances  as  will  induce  fermentation, 
and  consequently  heat,  and  germination  of  the  seeds;  for  in 
the  absence  of  light  tlie  vegetation  of  these  beyond  a  certain 
stage  must  cease.  U 
Miscellaneous.— IF..4.  C— Your  Oranges  seem  to  be  suffer- 
ing Irom  want  of  warmth,  and  probably  also  from  the  soil 
not  being  rich  enough.  Perhaps,  too,  they  are  overwat 
at  this  season.  At  all  events,  bottom-heat,  arid  very  str 
rich  manure,  wilt  recover  them.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  a  little  sunburnt;  but  syringing  would  not  have^ 

prevented  that. An   Old   Correspondejit.—  Send  out  your 

seeds  in  a  thin  canvas  bag,  and  get  somebody  to  hang  it  in 
his  cabin.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  put  the  bag  in  a  deal-box 
and  insure  its  being  kept  in  a  cabin.  If  it  is  sentbelow,  the 
seeds  will  for  the  most  part  die.  Portulacas,  ImpatienSj 
Convolvuluses  or  Ipomceas,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Globes,  and  ^ 
all  sorts  of  what  are  called  lender  annuals,  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  Jamaica. A  Subscriber. — A  suitable  soil  for  Pears 

is  good,  rather  strong  loam,  from  the  surlace  of  an  old  * 
pasture.  It  may  be  moderately  enrxhed  with  manure,  which 
should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Cucumbers  will  succeed 
in  soil  composed  ol  three-quarters  light  rich  earth,  the  sur- 
face spit  of  old  pasture  lauds,  one-eighth  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  rotten  dung.  Collect 
leaves  now,  and  lay  them  up  in  a  heap  in  the  compost-ground 
to  rot.  When  well  decomposed  they  form  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in   compost  for  many  purposes. i Cunstantine.— 

Rub  the  mouldiness  off  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs  of  your  Hya- 
cinths, which  are  otherwise  doing  well.  Put  alump  of  char- 
coal into  the  water.  In  this  way  the  mouldiness  may  be  pre- 
vented.J J.  Watson.— la  gathering  Mushrooms  it  is  of  no 

consequence  whether  you  pull  the  stalks  up  with  them  or  cut 
them  close  off.    Either  of  the  two  ways  wiJl  do  equally  well.  J 

Amidas. — Ceratylis  signifies  havinghorns  {vide  Lexicon). 

Leschilus  belongs  to  the  §  of  OrchidacejE  called  Vandeae. 

. W.  Cou.— Take  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  with  it   brush 

the  pollen  outof  the  anthers,  and  applyitto  the  stigma.  That 

is  the  meaning. A.  A. — We  are  sorry  wo  cannot  encourage 

you  in  your  poetical  aspirations. e^odov.  —We  prefer  the  first 

of  the  two  methods.  In  cutting  in  close  to  your  buds,  yoa 
must  use  some  mechanical  means  of  preventing  them  being 
blown  off  by  the  wind,  and  lor  that  purpose  you  had  better 
tie  a  slender  piece  of  stick  to  the  budded  branch,  and  then 
fasten  your  bud  to  that  as  it  lengthens.    Do  not  cut  back  till 

your  buds  have  made  a  fair  start. Z,.— Tree  leaves  may 

be  collected  into  a  heap  now;  let  just  as  much  light  eaith  be 
thrown  over  them  as  will  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  In  this  slate  let  them  lie  until  May,  aad 
then  turn  them  over,  and  mix  them  well.  They  will  be  ren- 
dered into  mould  fit  for  use  by  next  spring.  X Tamarisk.— 

Your  question    cannot   be  answered  briefly.     We  will  give 

you  a  reply,  before  long,  in  a  Leading  Article. C.  I.  R.— 

You  had  better  apply  to  a  nurseryman  lor  six  of  the  most 

distinct  varieties  of  Antirrhinum.* 6Vc/iosa.  — Thanks; 

your   descriptive  list  is   under  consideration.* J.  D.,  a 

Subscriber,— Thfiic  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
suggestion  made,  or  it  would  be  adopted. 


':(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidalily  detained  till  the  requisite  in- 
quiries can  be  made. 
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FARM  WANTED,  to  contain  from  50  to  100  Acres, 
or  thereabouts,  of  good  liffht  soil,  t;f  li  to2  feet  deep,  witli 
or  -without  a  residence.  If  within  2U  miles  of  London  and  iK-iir 
a  railroad  station  it  wmild  be  preferred.  Particulars  to  he  ad- 
dressed to  A.B.,  Mr.  Wacey's,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


^i)t  UgmnltiuM  ^Saiettc* 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1844. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tbubsdat.      Dec.  36 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sou- of  Ireland. 
Wed.ne-'day,  Jan.    1— Acricultural  Society  of  Enpl.ind. 

—  —  Highland  and  Aericultural  Society. 

TnUKStixs,     Jan.    2 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Dec.  33- West  Hereford.  |  Dec.  21— Framllnsham. 

Fair+brd.  Rayleigh. 

\Venlock.  "Wiekham  Market. 

Dec.  34— Yoilord.  ' 


It  may  be  thought  by  many  very  ill-timed  tobrirg 
REMARKS  ON  HYBRIDISING  Under  their  notice  in 
the  month  of  December — we  shall  not  fail  to  recall 
the  subject  to  their  minds  at  a  more  seasonable  op- 
portunity ; — our  chief  object  in  introducing  it  now  is 
to  recommend  it  as  one  on  which  attention  might  be 
usefully  bent  during  the  still  long  interval  wliich 
must  elapse  before  its  processes  can  next  be  applied. 

Here  let  us  request  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  Lead- 
ing Articles  on  the  horticultural  side,  at  pages  443, 
459,  and  587.  It  is  when  discussing  such  topics  as 
these  that  the  farmer  and  gardener  feel  themselves 
to  be  standing  on  common  ground — the  principles  of 
vegetable  physiology  alike  control  or  assist  both  :  it 
is  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  usefulness  of 
connecting  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle  with  an  Agricul- 
tural &'a;e«e  most  strikingly  appears.  At  these  pages 
statements  will  he  found  of  the  natural  law  on  which 
the  process  of  hybridising  depends,  and  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  it  has  proved  a  useful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  process  to  which — excepting  where  it  has  been 
conducted  by  the  hand  of  Nature — agriculture  h 
hitherto  been  but  little  indebted  ;  and  yet,  looking  at 
the  triumphs  which  have  been  achieved  by  it  in  hor- 
ticulture, it  is  one  from  which,  were  it  skilfully  con 
ducted,  the  farmer  might  surely  anticipate  mucli 
benefit.  If  properties  purely  ornamenlal  have  in  this 
■way  been  conferred  on  some  plants,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  those  which  are  useful  may  similarly 
be  conferred  on  others.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing  more  extraordinary  in  ourbein_ 
able,  by  any  means,  to  influence  the  growth  of  tubers, 
bulbs,  or  grain,  than  in  our  ability  to  regulate  and 
increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  a  flower  :  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  by  means  of  hybridis- 
ing, in  the  hands  of  the  gardener,  and  the  former  by 
the  same  means,  we  may  believe,  is  equally  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmer.  But  we  need  not  reason 
on  mere  probabilities,  for  we  find,  on  turning  to 
page  443,  that  the  size  and  quality  o[ fruits  are  capa- 
ble of  improvement  by  the  process  :  the  same  truth 
is  illustrated  in  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Apple,  in  this  day's  Paper.  And,  what  is  perhaps  of 
still  greater  agricultural  importance,  we  find,  at  page 
587,  that  "  to  render  tender  plants  hardy,  to  make 
barren  races  fertile,  to  exchange  early  for  late 
varieties,  are  all  results  which  have  been  gained  by 
hybridising,  and  may  therefore  be  gained  again." 
Now,  while  we  confess  that  this  process,  as  rm  art, 
has,  £0  far  as  we  know,  been  hitherto  of  little  use  to 
agriculture;  and  that  such  inquiries  as  we  have 
made  into  the  history  of  some  of  our  varieties — for 
instance,  of  Wheat  and  Turnips — in  the  hope  of 
finding  tliat  they  had  an  artificial  origin,  have  ended 
in  disappointment;  yet,  with  (Ae/arf.s  before  us  with 
which  the  history  of  gardening  abounds,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  but  that  hybridising  might  be  made  a 
useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  We 
know  that  the  practice  has  frequently  been  tried,  and 
that  difficulties  e.\ist  in  the  way  of  its  useful  appli- 
cation— difKculties,  however,  which,  if  we  may  reason 
from  the  new  and  improved  varieties  every  now  and 
then  tpringing  up  in  our  fields  (see  p.  7-10,  //),  do  not 
appear  to  surround  the  process  when  Nature  under- 
takes the  manipulation  of  it :  but  to  all  this  we  shall 
at  anril/icr  lime  advert. 

While  our  object  j.«  chiefly  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  and  cnrrcsjumdents  to  this  subject  in 
its  more  immediate  applicaiion,  we  wish  also,  before 
concluding,  to  speak  of  its  results  in  that  portion  of 
the  animal  kinfuhin  with  which  the  farmer  is  con- 
nected. These  are  well  exhibited  in  such  Shows  as 
that  which  took  place  at  Smithfield  last  week,  and 
those  which  occur  nt  the  annual  meetings  of  our 
nationaland  provincial  Agricultural  Societies  Look- 
ing at  these  exhibitions,  wc  may  safely  adopt  the 
Myle  of  a  quotation  above,  anil  say  tliat — 'J'o  increase 
the  size  of  cattle,  sheep,  and   pigR,  to  iiniJiove  the 

?|ualily  of  their  flc»h,  to  promote  their  aptitude  to 
alien,  to  a[i|,roximatc  their  form  to  home  aksumed 
standard  of  perfection,  to  excite  the  growth  and 
quality  of  wool,  to  exchange  early  maturity  for  a 
tedious  [irocess  of  fecdinjr,  are  all  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  hybridising— that  is,  by  attention 


to  what  long  practice  has  shovrn  to  be  the  correct  art 
of  feeding. 

Now,  we  do  not  wishhere  to  draw  any  fanciful  ana- 
logy between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
infer  from  all  thisthatgreatimprovementsin  agricul- 
tural pfor7/swill  yet  arise  from  the  sldlful  practice  of 
hybridising — the  probability  of  this  we  have  already 
shown  ;  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  same  acti- 
vity and  energy  to  which  the  above  valuable  results 
are  owing,  and  which  have  doubtless  been  in  great 
measure  excited  in  breeders  of  stock  by  the  annual 
award  of  valuable  premiums  for  the  best  animals  of 
their  kind,  may  similarly  be  excited  and  maintained 
in  those  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vegetables.  The  comparative  neglect  with 
which  the  claims  of  these  to  the  patronage  of  our  na- 
tional Agricultural  Societies  have  been  treated,  can- 
not certainly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  any  alleged 
iVisignificance  of  the  subject.  Why  !  it  is  next  to 
axiomatic,  that  of  the  two  branches  of  farming — the 
production  of  food,  and  its  conversion  into  beef,  mut- 
ton, &c. — the  former  is  the  more  important ; — that 
cultivation  pro|)er,  to  which  we  owe  grain  and  other 
esculents,  food  for  man— as  well  as  roots  and  forage, 
food  for  beasts — is  greatly  more  important  than  that 
branch  of  farming  which  takes  account  merely  of  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock.  One  reason  of 
the  neglect  to  which  we  allude  probably  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  fairly  estimating  the  value  of  vegetable 
specimens  ;  they  depend  so  very  much  on  their  treat- 
ment, independently  of  any  specific  distinctions 
which  they  may  possess,  which  alone,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, should  be  the  subject  of  reward.  To  this 
question  we  shall  return  at  some  future  period ;  in 
the  mean  time,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  communication,  from 
the  late  Sir  F.  A.  Mackenzie,  in  the  spirit  of  which 
we  entirely  agree:  it  was  published  in  an  early 
Number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for  1842:— 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  you  advocate  a  cause 
which   I   have  earnestly  espoused  for  several  years, 
though  with  but  little  success.  I  allude  to  the  paying 
more   attention  by  our  Lnglish  and  Scotch  national 
Agricultural  Societies  to  that  subject  which  is  the 
foundation   of    all    agricultural   wealth— grain  and 
roots — or,  as  many  would  term  it,  vegetable  produce. 
I  had  the  honour — no  pleasure,  as  it  has  turned  out 
a  fruitless  duty — to  be  named  president  of  the  root 
and  seed  committees  for  the  Highland  Society,  iij 
i839--lU  ;    and  in  our   report  of   1839  I   specially 
alluded  to  the  absurdity  of  allowing   so  trifling  a 
sum — only  five  pounds  I  think — for  the  discovery  of 
new  anil  superior  kinds  of  grain  or  roots,  whilst 
hundi'eds  of  pounds  were   voted  as  premiums  for 
animals   whose  very  existence  and  superiority   de- 
pended  entirely  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
neglected   roots   and   grain.     Little  attention   was, 
however,  paid  to  that  report,  and  I  determined  that 
il'again  named  president  of  that  committee — which  I 
was — that  I  would  propose  some  names  of  autho- 
rity to  act  with  me,  who  inight  have  more  weight 
with  our  Society's  committee  of  management  than  1 
found  allowed  to  my  own  opinions.     Accordingly,  I 
got  the  names  of  my  two  friends.  Col.  Le  Couteur 
and  W.  Gibbs,  added  to  our   committee,  and  they 
both  very  kindly  attended  our  Aberdeen   meeting, 
and  cordially  agreed  with  me  iu   drawing  up  our 
report,  which  expressed  more  strongly  than  that  of 
the  former  year   our  opinion   of  the   absurdity  of 
giving  20/.  or  30/.   as  premium  to  one  bull  or  other 
animal,  whose  blood  and  good  qualities  could  not  be 
spread  over  any  great  extent  of  country,  whilst  a 
more  perfect  or  earlier  kind  of  Wheat,   Barley,  or 
other  grain,  or  a  superior  Turnip,  Potato,  or  Carrot, 
was   almost    totally  neglected ;    though,    were    its 
merits   made   known   by  a  handsome  premium,  it 
would  be  introduced  in  a  short  time  over  the  whole 
country,  benefiting  thousands  of  our  agriculturists, 
and  through  them  the  nation.     Can  such  be  said  of 
prize  bulls,  rams,  boars,  or  stallions,  except  after  the 
lapse  of  a  great  many  years  ?     And  what  has  been 
the  result  of  our  report  to  the   Highland  Society  ? 
That   a    larger  premium   was   offered  for  a  short- 
horned  bull — 100  guineas — than  had  ever  been  given 
before,    whilst  the  despicable  seeds  and  roots  were 
left  in  their  former  pauper  condition,  and   the  opi- 
nioiis  of  such  men  as  Le  Couteur  and  Gibbs  cast  to 
the  wirid.s,  because  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
be   approved    by   the   committee,    who,   of  course, 
knew  better  than  the  sub-commiitee  what  was  most 
valuable  to  the  country.     Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness   to    admit    the    above    siMtement    into    your 
columns  y  and  pray  do  not  let  the  subject  sleep,  as 
some   Societies   do   who   .';liall    be   namelcs.s.     The 
hitherto  fashion  of  setting  a  high  value  on  animals 
alone  would  subside,  and    not   constitute   the  sole 
object  of  our  Societies;  but  the  public  money  in- 
inistud  to  their  care  woulil  be  devoted  to  those  sub- 
jects really  of  grcitest  value,  which  1  consider  to  he 
our    '  vegetable  kingdom.'     It  is  my  intention  this 

year  to  propose  that  both  our  Uoyal  and    Highland        In  the  first  of  tlienc  instnnces  o  seconil  stirring  of  the 
Societies  shall  devote  at  least  as  large  a  sum  yearly   ground  upiieurcd  to  be  beneficial ;  in  tlic  second  the  want 


in  future  to  the  discoveries  of  early  Wheats  and 
other  improved  kinds  of  grain — to  superior  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  and  other  roots,  as  to  animals;  and  I  hope 
for  the  support  of  every  well-wisher  to  our  rich  and 
prosperous  Isle." 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 
The  dryness  of  the  spring  this  year  being  so  unfavour- 
able ;to  the  action  of  artificial  manures,  tliat  even  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  not  volatile,  has  failed  to  benefit 
the  Wlteut  crop,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  vfho  had  tried  it 
with  success  through  several  preceding  seasons,  I  was 
deterred  from  prosecuting  my  experiments  with  them  on 
a  large  scale,  not  only  from  the  fear  of  loss  tojayself, 
but  still  more,  because  it  would  not  be  a  fair  test  of  their 
value.  But  there  are  other  questions  interesting  to  the 
farmer,  the  resolution  of  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  seasons  ;  two  of  these  aic,  Which  is  the  best  mode  of 
putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  whether  by  drilling  it 
or  dibbling  it,  or  sowing^jt  broadcast?  and  if  drilling  be 
adopted  as  the  best,  which  is  the  best  interval  between 
the  rows  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  to  call  in 
question  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Agriculture; 
that  the  superiority  of  the  drill  over  the  broadcast  system 
has  been  demonstrated  long  ago,  and  is  acknowleged  iu 
practice  wherevt'r  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is|best  un- 
derstood. This  was  my  own  conviction,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  convince  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  contrary  opinion,  that  1  determined  to  give  both 
systems  a  fair  trial.  Accordingly,  in  a  field  which  was 
very  evenly  covered  with  an  excellent  crop,  4  perches  of 
each  weie  taken  for  the  comparison,  and  the  produce 
measured  and  weighed.     1  subjoin  the  results : — . 

Straw  )jer  acre.  Corn  per  acre.  Weight  of  Bush, 
trusses.  IbH.        bshl.    gals.  lbs. 

nrilled  Wheat        .        95    20  60        —  60 

Broadcast  do.        .        97    28  G\  2  6l 

The  spaces  thus  measured  seemed,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern,  to  be  perfectly  fair  samples  of  the 
respective  crops  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy 
two  whole  lands  were  taken  for  comparison  ;  when  these, 
however,  were  afterwards  measured,  they  were  found  to 
be  unequal  ;  and  I  mention  this,  because  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  field  having  been  more  highly  manured  than 
the  rest,  over  a  space  contained  within  parallel  lines, 
that  inequality  gives  an  advantage  to  the  broader  land  in 
the  computation  of  the  average.  The  produce  was  as 
follows  : — 

Strawp.  acr.    Corn  p.  acr.  Weight, 
trusses,  ibs.        bl3.  gals.      lbs. 
90  perches  drilled  and  harrowed  70     16  .JS    —  62^ 

120  do.  t)r  ij  acre  broadcast  .  71    28  49      5  62 

Here  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  in  favour  of  the  drilled, 
but  the  quantity  of  produce  is  again  more  from  the 
broadcast ;  more,  however,  was  sown  iu  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former,  10  pecks  instead  of  9  :  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  measurement  on  a  large  scale  reduces 
the  calculation  of  the  average  by  about  one-fifth  ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  variation  in  the 
soil ;  for  ten  other  experiments  in  the  same  field,  com- 
prising altogether  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which 
is  generally  considered  sufiacient  for  accuracy,  give  an  ave- 
rage of  more  than  58  bushels  per  acre,  and  when  the  field 
was  sown,  the  drill  was  stopped  by  the  wet  state  of  the 
remainder,  which  on  that  account  was  sown  by  hand. 
The  results  of  the  next  experiment  were  still  more  para- 
doxical, and  contradict  one  of  the  soundest  maxims  of 
good  husbandry  :  it  was  tried  in  a  field  of  very  inferior 
quality,  the  situation  being  high,  and  the  soil  shallow : 
the  quantity  measured  in  each  case  was  6  perches. 


Wheat  drilled  and  harrowed 
,,         drilled  and  liorselioert 
„         drilled  and  liaiidlioed 
,,        drilled  but  notboed 
,.        broadcast 


Straw 

Corn 

Weight 

per  acie. 

per 

icre. 

per  bushel 

truss,  lbs. 

bshls 

.gals. 

lbs. 

36    ]0 

2ti 

5 

6a 

39     22 

28 

2 

63 

40     — 

23 

7 

63 

4(3      — 

33 

1 

63 

60      26 

4(i 

— 

62 

So,  then,  the  less  the  ground  was  stirred  the  greater  was 
the  quantity  of  corn  which  it  produced  ;  a  conclusion  so 
contrary  to  reason  and  experience,  that  it  can  only  be 
considered  an  exception  to  ordinary  rales,  and  referred 
to  some  unexplained  cause;  but  it  is  again  to  be 
observed  that  the  increased  quantity  of  the  broadcast 
corn  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  its  quality.  In  the 
same  field  some  Wheat  was  dibbled,  but  it  never  came 
up,  and  the  ground  was  ploughed  up  in  the  spring  and 
resown  by  hand  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  produce 
was  only  25  bushels  per  acre:  the  grain  was  probably 
rotted  in  the  cups  formed  by  the  dibbles ;  for  the  soil 
over  the  chalk  sometimes  forms  a  most  cohesive  plaster, 
through  which  the  rain-water  with  difficulty  percolates. 
For  the  same  reason  another  experiment  in  another  field 
was  scarcely  a  fair  trial  of  dibbled  against  broadcast 
Wheat,  the  best  of  two  portions  of  the  former  selected 
for  comparison  yielding  8  bushels  per  acre  less  than  the 
latter.  In  the  other  experiments  which  I  have  to  men- 
tion, the  facts  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  ^;ood  cultivation  : — 


Drilled  Wheat  hoed  once  {javc 
If  twice 

Drilled  Wheat  hantihoctl 
,,  not  liopd 

„  horachood 

,,  hnrrowifd 


Straw 
per  acre. 

Corn 
per  acre. 

tniH      i:>H. 
1)1     a 

88     32 
92       8 
D7       8 
108     32 

l)Hlll.4.gf.ll8. 
■U        1  \ 
66       6/ 

r.G     7 
m     6 
60    — 
fl2       4 

Weight 
yer  bushel 


lbs. 
62 

02 
61 
Oi! 


858 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


[Di.c.  21, 


^-Of  it  diiuinislied  both  the  value  and  amouut  of  the  pro- 
,  duce  ;  for  band-hoeing  is  such  an  inefficient  operation, 
except  for  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  that  litile  advantage 
could  be  exptcted  from  it.  Intimately  connected  with 
these  trials  is  the  further  inc^uiry,  with  what  intervals 
"Wheat  should  be  drilled  ? 

Straw.  Corn.  WeigUt. 

trusses.  lbs.     bl'^.  gals.   !bs. 
At6  in.  apart  4  perches  gave  per  acre    97    28  ft?    4        62 

At  9         „  „  t>  101      4  02    4        61 

Here  the  excess  of  quantity  seems  to  have  injured  the 
quality  ;  but  in  auothcr  field  the  saci.e  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  a  different  cause.  Four  intervals  were  tried; 
the  produce  was  — 


At  6  in.  hoed  twice  but  not  rolled  .  . 
At  7  in.  hoed  twice,  rolled  with  4  horses 
At  8  in,  hoed  twice,  rolled  with  2  horses 
Atgin.hocd  twice,  rolled  witli  2  horse^ 


uiia>v- 

Cor  I. 

per  acre 

per  acr( 

trus.lbs. 

llllls.glf. 

6s     32 

39  I 

77    2f 

42   6 

83    r. 

16  6 

7i      f. 

35   0 

W  1,111- 
u.bshl 


Tbe  portion  of  ground  on  which  tlicse  experiuienta 
were  tried  was  taken  for  that  purpose  out  of  its  natural 
cours'^,  having  borne  a  crop  of  Wheat  tlie  year  before 
last;  in  order,  therefore,  to  bring  it  back  in'o  the  usual 
series  of  crops,  it  was  sown  with  Clover,  which  in  the 
three  closer  intervals  failed  entirely,  but  in  that  of 
9  inches  was  strong  and  covered  the  ground.  Now, 
since  where  two  crops  grow  togetber  tbe  second  must 
rob  the  other  of  part  of  its  nourishment,  the  inferiority 
in  the  latter  case  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected. 

Another  point  uiiich  I  wished  to  investigate  was  the 
practicability  of  supplying  the  detect  of  substance  in 
grain  by  tlie  additioo  of  aliment  to  the  growing  phtnt, 
and  so  making  tlie  wurt.t  seed  answer  ti.e  same  purpus-e 
as  the  best.  Some  bad  Barley  having  come  up  suffi- 
ciently well,  WHS  manured  wiih  phospliate  of  potasii,  at 
the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

Straw.  Corn.  Weijcht. 

tiuases.  llis.  bU.  gals,  lbs, 
6  perches  of  it  grave  .  .  .  37  28  26  5  48 
Good  Barley  without  the  phosphate    35     10  27    4        50 

The  seeJ  being  so  very  thin,  the  hund  that  scattered  it 
would  hold  many  more  grains,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  greater  bulk  of  straw;  Dotv?ithstanding  which  the 
corn  was  infciior  both  in  quality  and  quantiu,  but  not 
so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  perhaps,  ii 
some  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  been  added,  the  result 
might  have  been  very  different  ;  for  where  it  was  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  field  wheie  good  Barley  w£S  sown, 
the  produce  was  increased  by  almost  7  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  more  than  7  trusses  of  straw.  ^The  re- 
maining exiferimeiits  having  been  made  in  garden- 
ground,  and  consequently  on  a  small  scale,  it  will  be 
sufficient  iiiS'ead  ot  calculating  the  average  of  each  to 
give  the  weights  actually  weighed,  aud  tbe  qnaniities 
actually  measured,  fur  tbe  jjurpose  of  coaaparing  the 
resulis  one  wiih  another:  tlis  will  be  more  accurate. 
Two  adjoiiiiog  plots  0''  ground  being  sown,  one  with  tail- 
ing Wheat,  and  the  oilier  with  go  d  Wh=at,  in  tbe 
spring,  both  were  divided  into  4  prtfulhlograms,  and  one 
in  each,  comprising  a  Sjuice  of  36"^  s-quaie  yariis,  was 
left  withtiut  any  manure  except  whiic  the  whole  gruuiid 
had  received  the  year  bn'oie  as  a  prepaiation  for  Pota- 
toes;  the  second  par.  was  Wd'ered  in  Apiil  wiih  a  solu- 
tion of  2  lb.  o(  phosphate  of  potash  -,  the  third  par.  vfi.h 
I  lb.  of  the  phosphate,  and  1  lb.  of  tulphate  uf  ammonia  \ 
and  the  fouith  par,  with  2ib.  of  aulpbaie  of  ammonia, 
All  these  contained  35  square  jaids.  Tbe  piuduce 
Was — 


Tailing  Wheat, 

worse  mat  cuulu 

be  selected. 

Weight  o( 
Cum. 

Weit 
Sli 

ht  of 
aw. 

Quantity 
Lorn. 

Of 

1  Unmanuretl 

2  Phost'.  pot:^sh  . 
3Pbosp.siilpli.  . 
4Sulph.  am[iioii. 

lb.      cz. 
11       a 
15        C 

17        -2 
ID       12 

lb. 
21 
25 
27 
29 

uz. 

8 

8 

4 
14 

gall.  qt. 

1  2 

2  0 
2        1 
2       2 

pt. 
0 

1 

03 

1 

GOOU  WIIKAT. 

1  Unmitnar(.-d     . 

2  Piiusp.  potash. 
3Phosp&  sulph. 
4  Siilph.  ainition. 

13        14 
17         4 
19        10 
19          2 

24 
27 

2e 
29 

0 

6 
12 

4 

1  3 

2  1 
2       2 
2       2 

0 

0- 

0 

05 

the  worst  sced  is.  cer- 
tainly less  productive  than  the  best,  jet  the  diffcreuce  is 
not  so  great;  as  mii;ht  be  esiiv'ci.ed  ;  and  that  upon  soil 
which  is  Cdpable  in  itself  of  jielding  about  3(J  bushels  pe 
acre,  when  the  plant  is  fed  by  sulpbtite  of  ammonia,  there 
is  no  difference  at  all,  at  least  nou.-;  worthy  of  notice.  Tbe 
value  of  this  manure  is  again  strikingly  displayed,  the 
crop  being  iiicreasid  by  it  at  the  rale  of  about  50  per 
cent.  I  bad  especed  more  from  the  mixed  salts,  but 
that  turned  out  to  be  not  a  fair  trial.  It  ia  impossible  to 
guard  against  all  soiirceji  of  inaccuracy  ;  and  In  this  case, 
some  rats  had  burrowed  under  those  portions  winch  were 
so  manured  ;  and  when  the  corn  wa^  reaped,  45  of  them 
were  killed.  Tbe  cunning  creatures  had  eaten  off  the 
roots  of  several  plants,  in  order  to  bring  them  down,  and 
then  gnawed  off  the  ears,  and  carried  thdja  to  iheir  nests. 
The  quantity  thus  destroyed  vpas  coubiderable  ;  but  sup- 
posing both  to  have  suffered  in  equal  propoition,  we 
must  infer  that  the  other  manures  cannut  compensate 
for  the  inferiority  of  the  bad  seed,  though  it  ia  enabled 
by  them  to  produce  a  great  deal  mure  than  the  good  seed 
left  without  their  aasistance. —  L.  Vernon  ilarcourtj 
West  Dealt  House. 

{To  be  cont'mued  ) 

GYPSUM  AS  MANURE. 
Gypst'm  was  not  used  in  agriculiuie  t.ll  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century.  First,  it  mt;t  with  m'.ch  antagonism  ; 
DOW,  however,  it  is  considered  everywhere  as  one  of  the 


i.ost  superior  manure?,  and  if  we  <io  not  find  it  acting 
with  equal  power  in  all  localities,  we  may  say,  that  this 
IS  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gyjisum,  but  to  other  causefe 
not  yet  esplained.  It  is  true,  of  gypsum  especially,  aa 
of  many  mineral  substances  generally,  that  small  quHnti- 
ties  only  are  required  for  improving  vegetation,  and  if  it 
he  thought  that  this  be  caused  by  some  sort  of  stimulus 
which  it  exercises  over  the  plants,  this  is  not  the  case, 
Ijecduse  I  have  found  by  many  experiments,  that  it  serves 
them  really  as  food.  If  it  were  merely  a  stimulant,  it 
ought  to  be  assua-ed  that  it  will  improve  the  growth  of 
nil  plante,  but  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  avails 
those  chiefly  which  contain  much  albumen,  gluten,  and 
letumen,  which  is  easily  to  be  expljiioed  by  these  very 
substances  requiring  sulphur  for  tbeir  chemi'jal  compos'- 
tion,  which  is  aupp  ied  to  the  plants  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  gypsum.  That  it  is  really  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  useful  to  the  plants,  we  may  learn  from  other  sulphuric 
halts  (Cor  instance,  sulphate  of  iron),  when  emplojed  in 
small  qnaijtities,  acting  very  beneficially  oa  vegetation, 
aa  well  as  from  the  fact  that  ^ypsuui  will  be  useful*  even 
on  calcareous  soils. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  gypsum  which  may  be  used 
as  manures  :  there  is  one  of  a  crystalline  granular  cha- 
racter (alabaster);  others  fibrous,  scaly,  eaithy,  &c.  ; 
there  is  also  one  which  contains  no  water,  and  therefore 
consists  of  58  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  42  parts  of  lime. 
Tbe  ear'-hy  is  mostly  mixed  with  particles  of  marl,  whilst 
tlie  scaly  contains  an  adinixtuie  of  a  little  oxide  of  iion, 
bitumen,  commtm  salt,  &c.  The  extraneous  admixtui-es 
at  timts  increase  its  value  as  a  nianuie,  at  others  they 
impair  it,  which  is  to  be  atvC.ided  to  ia  lbs  selectiuu 
and  use. 

Before  gypsum  is  used  it  is  mostly  hurn^,  because  it 
will  be  then  easier  converted  intoalrite  tw^^t^er.  By  the 
burning  it  loses  nothing  but  the  water  of  erystalliaation, 
ur  the  ciiem^caSly  bound  water  (2J  per  cent).  If  burnt 
gypsum  be  Ult  lying  in  tlie  air,  it  will  again  attract  from 
it  as  mucli  watjer  as  it  had  previously  lost,  which  be- 
comes a^ain  chemically  fixed.  It  is  soluble  in  water :  still, 
45»0  Iba.  of  waier  will  be  required  to  dissolve  1  lb.  of  gyp- 
sum. The  property  of  being  pretty  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  so  sinking  with  it  in  the  sabsoil,  explains  why 
the  manure  with  gypsum  is  so  often  to  be  repeated  ;  be- 
cause, if  at  one  time  li\\\  80  lbs.  be  used  per  acre,  they 
ought  to  suffice  longer  thiin  we  find  to  be  the  catie,  ae 
one  crop  will  not  absorb  more  than  7  or  8  lbs.  of  gyp- 
sum. It  does  not  caUse  any  decomposition  in  the  sod, 
nor  is  it  changed  iutU',  except  if  the  soil  contains  miicb 
free  humic  acid,  or  ifit  be  strtWt:d  (a^  is  now  often  doue) 
over  the  fresh  duog  and  ploi'ghed  in  with  it,  in  which 
case  it  will  su.^tain  a  partial  decumpositioa  by  the  car- 
bonate of  anim  aiia,  developed  from  the  excrements,  so 
much  so,  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cai  bonate  of  lime 
Hre  formed  ;  genc:rally,  therefore,  it  passes  (solved  ih 
water)  in  an  entire  st-ite  into  the  plants.  It  is  generdlly 
stre^ved  over  the  growing  young  cro[)S,  and  farmeis  like  it 
wtU,  if  they  are  yet  wet  from  dew,  as  it  is  believed  Lhut  it 
wdl  then  act  as  a  betler  stimulus  upon  the  leaves.  Stdl, 
ex^^erience  lias  ahoAn  that  it  will  produce  the  same  effect 
if  it  is  washed  off  the  leaves  by  ruin-water  ;  nay,  it  has 
bien  found  that  it  will,  in  most  cases,  improve  the  growth 
of  Clover  (which  is  mijstly  manured  wiih  it)  best,  if  ii  be 
strC'ved  over  the  field  before  winter,  and  hanowed  in 
wiih  the  seed.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  espUiaed  by 
the  gypsum  finding  the  sooner  in  the  soil  tbe  water  rc- 
q:iired  for  i  s  solution;  and  it  being  now  distributed  over 
the  whole  furrow-ilice,  it  can  be  easier  received  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

Generally,  double  the  quantity  of  the  Rye  used  for 
seed,  is  employed  of  gypsum,  but  there  are  also  soils 
H.here  only  30  lbs.  per  acre  must  be  used  at  once,  lest  it 
should  ovei -force  Beaus  or  Peas.  On  some  soils  gypsum 
will  not  ai.;t  at  all,  which  will  be  the  case  if  they  possess 
iilready  a  suflScient  quantity  of  it.  It  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  light  soils,  as  they  lose  the  soonest  by  the  rain- 
wuter  that  gypsum  which  h^is  been  coateyed  to  them  by 
the  dung  ;  whilst  clayey  soils  will  retain  it  longer.  At 
tidies,  gvpsum  will  not  produce  any  effect,  on  account  of 
the  soil  being  deficient  in  one  or  more  substances  re- 
quiied  for  the  growth  of  plants  ;  for  that  such  a  simple 
substiince  as  gypsum  may  act  beneficially,  tbe  soil  must 
pitssess  all  the  other  substances  lequircd  for  vegeiation. 
Theie  are  many  places  where  gypsum  once  greatly  im- 
proved the  growth  of  Clover,  whilst  its  apphcauun  is 
now  without  any  result.  The  cause  might  be,  that  the 
soil  below  the  furroj^-slice,  in  which  Clover  reaches  with 
its  roots,  does  not  possrss  enough  of  potuah,  phosphtite 
ol  lime,  &c.  Because  if  a  pUnl,  like  the  Clover,  re- 
quires fifteen  substances  for  i.s  growth,  and  if  only  one 
IS  deficient,  it  is  clear  that  the  remaiuing  fourteen  will 
av&il  it  nothing,  even  if  they  weie  abundant.  We  see-, 
therefore,  that  gypsum  will  produce  the  best  effect  in 
such  soils  where,  shoitly  beoie,  marl  has  been  used,  as 
the  soil  will  have  received  by  the  latter  muny  mineral 
subs'.ances,  but  no  gypsum.  Tlie  addiiiuu  of  gypuuoi 
will  thus  cause  tbe  couiponents  of  marl  to  act  better. 
The  favourable  issue,  however,  of  mauuiing  wi  h  gypsum 
depends  yet  on  other  circu  v.stances,  of  which  I  shall 
mention  the  must  important.  It  will  act  beueficialiy 
only  ia  wet,  warm  years,  as  in  this  case  the  ^ater  will 
not  only  convey  it  to  the  plants,  but  the  heat  will  assist 
the  assimilation  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  ;'.  e.  the  leaves  will 
only  deoxidise  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  assistance  of 
the  solar  rays,  whereby  tlu-y  exhale  the  oxy-en  and  re- 
tain the  sulphur  (or  the  formation  of  albumen,  glutva,  &<:, 
That  this  process  really  takes  place  in  leaves,  is  to  be 
seen  by  the  gypsum  acting  veiy  little  in  wet,  dank 
weather,  and  that,  being  strewed  over  Clover  growing  in 
the  shade  it  will  afail  it  nothing  at  all.  ll  mauuriug  «ilh 


gypsum  is  to  be  useful,  the  soil  must  always  contain 
humus,  even  if  it  be  only  2  or  3  per  cent.,  as  the  humic 
acid  has  also  to  transfer  other  similar  substances  to  the' 
roots  required  for  vege  ation.  If,  however,  it  contains 
too  much  of  free  humic  acid,  it  will  decompose  the 
gypsum,  so  much  so,  that  humateof  lime  will  be  formed 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  set  free,  which  may  then 
net  a;  a  corrosive  on  the  roots  of  the  crop.  Oa  that 
Jiccount,  a  soil  very  rich  in  humus  muat  never  be  manured 
with  too  much  gypsum,  because  though  tbe  sulphuric 
acid  were  to  combine  wi&h  another  base,  contained  in  the 
soil,  it  would  still  foi  m  therewith  a  salt  easdy  soluble  in 
water,  by  which  the  plants  will  receive  too  much  sul- 
phuric acid  at  once. — From  the  German  of  Professor 
Sprtnyel. 
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SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 
Farm  Servants. — In  the  following,  cursory  remarks 
on  the  management  and  condition  ot  the  farm-servants 
in  this  county,  I  shall  advtrt — 1st.  To  the  manner 
of  hiring,;  2d.  To  the  amount  of  wages  ancj  mode  of 
payment;  wnd  3d.  To  their  general  character  and  con- 
dition. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  farm- 
labour  is  performed  by  married  servants,  usually  called 
hinds.  They  are  hired  annually  from  the  ^Gth  May 
(VVUitsundjy,  O.S.),  to  the  same  period  of  the  following 
year  ;  but  '.here  are  nuaierous  instances  of  servants  re- 
maining wiih  one  master  throughout  the  currency  of  a 
lease.  Indeed,  comparatively  few  leave  their  places  at 
(he  expiration  of  a  single  year.  Whea  a  farmer  is  de- 
siious  of  retdiaing  any  of  his  hinds  in  his  service  for 
another  year  after  that  which  he  is  then  serving,  bemuse 
lulorai  each  of  those  whom  he  intends  to  keep  of  his 
wishes  at  a  certain  time  before  the  Whitsuuday  on  which 
tbeir  term  expires.  Tnisdiy,  which  is  called  "speaking 
time,"  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  is 
general  ibroughuut  the  county.  The  servants  to  whom 
their  mastejs  do, not  "speak"  at  this  period,  infer  that 
their  services  are  no  longer  required,  and  look  out  imme- 
diately for  other'  employers.  Regular  hiring-markets 
are  held  at  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  at  which  hinds  are 
entjaged  for  the  year  subsequt-nt  to  the  approaching 
Whusuuday.  Cenificalts  ol  ''industry,  sobriety,  and 
hdelity,"  a.e  generally  required  from  servants  before 
engaging  tliem.  The  employer  has  to  remove  the  bind'i 
furntLure,  &c.,  from  his  former  to  his  new  abode.  Siugit; 
servants,  botrdc-d  and  lodged  ia  the  farmer's  house,  are 
hired  by  the  half-year.  The  hinds  are  always  paid  ia 
klndf  or  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Tue  following 
"ic  the  quantilifs  of  gralu,  &c.,  which  they  receive,  and 
the  pricijs  of  each  article  computed  according  to  it& 
marker  value  in  February  last ; — 

Hinds'  Wages. 
9qrs.  of  Oats  ....        value    £Q  18    0 
2  do.,  2  bushels  of  EarJey  .        .        .        .    3  iG    0 

1  do.,  Peas  ot  Beiins 1   10     0 

Cow's  k^e^i 5     0     0 

111  lieu  uf  Lint  (FUx) 10 

Potatoes,  iii'jo  J  ardd  alon^  a  drill      .        .20 

Yearly  value     ^23     4 

la  addition  to  the  above,  the  hind^  receive  five  weeka' 
ineul  in  harvL-st,  and  tiieir  coals  are  carted  home  free  i>l 
txpensj.  A  farmer's  steward,  oz  grieve,  gets  tbe  same 
quantity  of  grain  as  a  hind,  and  generally  from  5/.  to  11. 
aJditional,  in  cash  ;  a  shepherd  \l.  additional,  and  ia 
souie  places  the  piivilege  of  keeping  four  or  five  sheep 
with  his  master's.  Ttiere  is  a  little  difference  in  some 
places  in  the  articles  which  make  up  the  hind's  wages; 
out  their  ent>e  value  is, nearly  the  same  througliout  the 
Ciiunt\,  amounting,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  abouc 
23/.  lOs.  aunu-lly,  or  nearly  Qs.  a  week — a  sum  inferior 
lo  what  the  day-labourer  frequeaily  receives  ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  considetaduu  that  the  pay  of  the  latter 
ceases  when  he  is  unable  to  work,  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition, inclement  weaher,  or  scarcily  ot  employ- 
ment ;  while  that  of  the  former  is  but  very  seldom  sub- 
ject to  s,  ch  casualties.  Unmarried  men  usual'y  obtain 
trom  Zl.  IO5.  to  5/.  the  half-yeurj  with  bed  and  board  ia 
their  master's  house.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  for  day- 
Ubourers  is  9^.  to  10^.  per  week  ;  womea  and  boys  get 
lijrf.  a  day  ia  summer,  and  ^d.  in  winter.  Tae  wages  of 
■  eypi^rs  in  harvest  have,  during  the  last  few  ye.trs,  varied 
(rum  us,  to  X'2s.  a  week,  exclusive  of  their  diet,  which  is 
commonly  valued  at  8rf.  per  diem. 

Smith  work  is  always  executed  by  contract,  r>nd  fre- 
quently aUo  that  of  thecarpenterand  the  saddler.  Asmith 
commonly  receives  from  ~l.  lOi^.  to  3/,  for  upholding  a 
pair  of  horses  in  shoes,  a  plough  in  irons,  and  keeping  . 
pair  of  harrows  in  order,  besides  tha  plough  and  c  ir; 
harness,  &c.,  in  chains.  A  saJdler, contracting  fro:ij  the 
commenceiLent  to  the  end  of  a  lease,  will  upbold  a  ] -hl- 
ol  horses  during  that  period  in  cart  and  plough  harness, 
plough-lines,  cart-ropes,  curry -coinbs,&c.,  for  25i.  a.yeur, 
Tlie  farmers  generally  prefer  having  some  pariiculai' 
.  operadons  executed  by  piece  or  job-work.  The  toUowing 
operations  are  generally  performed  by  contract,  at  tbe 
annexed  rates : — 
Cutting  tile-i^rains,  per  rod  of  13  feet 
Mowing  an  ordinary  crop  of  Clover  and  Rye- 
grass, per  square  acre  .  .  .  • 
Rtapiny  and  binding,  'Wlieat,  per  do. 
Dilto,  Oats  or  Barley,  per  do. 

The  farm-servants  of  this  county,  however  low  the 
foregoing  rHtes  of  wages  may  appear,  possess  the  ueces- 
s-ries  and  comforts  of  life  in  as  great  abuudance  as  any 
of  their  class  In  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  can  be  found  in  any  other  dibtricC 
more  faithful  or  correct  workmen  than  the  hinds  of  East 
Lothian.  The  circumstance  which  renaers  their  condi- 
tion so  much  more  comfonable  than  that  of  the  labourers 
in  many   other  places  is,  that  they  receive    almost  ihe^ 
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^jT^flheir  wages  in  the  necessaries  of  life;  they 
ethl  all  the  Lce.sary  articles  of  food  oontmually 
Id    and  the  qaantit,  of  corn  and  but  er  which  those 
h  iniderate  families  are  enabled  to  sell,  provides  for 
er  demands.     It  is  evident  that  the  annual  money- 
„e  of  a  hind's  wages  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as 
"must  depend  on  the  market  pnces  of  the  arl.c  es  in 
ich  he  is  paid  ;  but  it  may  be   observed,  that   the 
ons   which   are    the  worst  for  other  labourers    are 
allv  the  most  favourable  for  hinds;  because  the  surplus 
'n    of  which  they  can  dispose,  returns  a  better  price, 
e  Numerous  advantages  arising  to  farmers  and  ser- 
,ts  from  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  payment 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  Somer- 
e's  "  General  View,"  &c. :-"  Wherever  labourers  are 
d  in  money,  if  they  ha>-e  the  smallest  inc  ination  to 
extravagant,    they   are    furnished   with   the   means, 
ving  mo°ney  among  their  hand.,  they  do  not  scru,  le 
grafify  the  present  propensity,  and  live  m  espectatiou 
t  pay-day  will  soon  return.     They  are  even  laid  under 
aptatioDs  to  dissipation,  though  they   may  have  no 
■ural  inclination  to  it  ;  they  m.st  often,  in  procuring 
•es^aries  for  themselves  and  their  families,  have  occa- 
n  to  meet  their  neighbours,  with  a  little  time  to  stiare 
d  a  little  monev  in  their  pockets  ;  they  must  have  a 
;le  conversation';  that  can  be  enjoyed  to  greatest  advan- 
■e  in  the  ale-house  ;  and  why  may  they  not  enjoy  them- 
'ves  with  a  trifle  of  the  money  for  which  they  have 
led  so  hard  ?     Thus,  love  of  society  at  first,  and  atter- 
xds  love  of  liquor,  induces  a  habit  >.hich  the  prospect 
dis-race  and  misery  cannot  counteract,  and  which  had 
obably  never  existed  if   the  unfortunate  beings  had 
en  paid  for  their  work  in  the  necessaries  of   life,  in- 
■ad  of  being  sent  to  the  market  with  money  to  procure 
em.     The  cottage  system,  which   found   many  advc- 
tes  some  time  ago,  was  far  inferior  in  every  view  of  the 
after,  to  the  manner  in  which  labourers. in  agriculture 
e  accommodated  here.     Many  of  those  who  laboured 
introduce  the  new  cottage  system,  deserved  all  praise 
r  the  purity  of  their  motives  ;  every  friend  of  hnmanltj 
11  honour  them  for  the  generous   interest  which  they 
It  in  behalf  of  the  labouring  poor ;  but  if  they  had 
iderstocd  the   condition  of  the  htnds  in  this  county, 
ey  wo'  Id  have  found  out  a  much  better  plan   for  ac- 
.mplishing  their  object,  than  giving  lo  every  cotlager 
nd  to  produce  his  subsistence.     A  hind  here  receives 
much  corn  as  such  a  cottager  might  be  expected  to 
i^e;  his  work  for  his  employer  is  not  interrupted,  nor 
mself  worn  out  by  extra  and  excessive  labour  ;  he  has 
1  care  ution  bis  mind,  no  rent  to  pay,  no  bad  seasons 
dread  ;   for  whatever  may  be  his  master's  crop,  he  is 
Ire  of  his  full  share.     If  the  labourer  profit  by  this 
istem,  the  employer  and  the  public  proht  still  more  ; 
|e  empi  .yer  does  not  pay  a  man  who  wastes  half  his 
i-ength  at  other  work,  nor  rely  on  a  servant  who  may 
metimes  disappoint  him,  by  attending  to  other  con- 
rns.     The  public  must  gain  in  the  iocreased  quantity 
human  food  produced,  for  without  doubt  an   acre  of 
id  occupied  by  a  cottager  will  not  yield  as  much,  at  as 
tie  expanse, as  if  it  made  p.rt  of  a  farm  c^tivated  by  a 
Tson  with  sufficient  capital.     Were  all  the  farm  ser- 
atsov.r  the  kingdom  paid  in  kind,  it  maybe  safely 
irmed,  from   the  experience  of  the  p'aces  where  this 
ictice  prevails,  that  the  ad  atitage  would  be  great  to 
msihes  and  to  the  public.     The  master  might  pro- 
]ly,  in  some  cases,  find  it   more  convenient   to  give 
iney,  but  he  is  far  more  than  recompensed  for  any 
Jiag  disadvantage  attending  the  other  mode,  by  the 
"uibl*  moral  habits  which  it  is  calculated  to  preserve 
ery  master  who  properly  understands  his  interest  will 
nit  that  he  had  better  pay  sober,  honest,  and  indu.- 
Dus  servant?,  than  have  tbi^se  of  a  different  description 
lost  for  nothing.     From   their   being   accustomed  to 
IS  little  money  through  their  h»nds,  many  of  the  far- 
r»'  servants  in  this  county   acquire   such  habits  of 
ing,  that  they  lay  up  a  few  pounds  for  old  age,  or  to 
et  any  contingency  which  may  require  more  than  their 
inary  income." 

fhe  dwellings  of  the  hinds  are  remarkably  clean  and 
ifortable  :  simple,  but  well-kept  and  tastefully  ar- 
ged  furiiitore,  with  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
eight-day  clock,  replenish  the  interior,  whilst  the 
obing  Honeysuckle,  or  delightful  Rose-buali,  adorns 
exterior.  The  servants'  hout^es  are  generally  situated  a 
rt  distance  from  the  farm  steading,  of  vrhich  they  form 
art.  Each  hind  is  under  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
master  with  an  approved  servant  (either  male  or  fe- 
■  :)  lo  work  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  half-year, 
1,  from  Whitsuntide  to  Mortinmab;  and  should  he  not 
e  a  son  or  daughter  sufficiently  capable  of  filling  this 
*,  he  must  engage  and  maintain  in  his  own  house  a 
icient  Ijijii'laijc  for  the  work— a  dtsignation  which 
y  expresses  ihe  grievous  nature  of  the  obligation  ;  his 
!  if  also  required  to  reap  22  or  more  days  in  harvest, 
layment  of  the  house-rent. 

'ricndly  Societies  or  Clubs  arc  titsblishcd  by  the  farm 
maU  in  almost  every  parish,  which  have  produced 
ilcalable  benefit  to  the  labouring  class.  The  affairs  of 
K  highly  useful  Soc'etii-s  arc  conducted  by  a  commitleo 
atlly  chosen  from  among  the  members  ;  the  parish 
btr  generally  acting  us  secretary  and  treasurer.  Kach 
irty  possesses  difTerent  Funds.  "»  the  Cow's  Fund, 
lenil  Fund,  S'icli  Fund,  &c.  liy  contributing  a  few 
St  monthly  to  the  Cow's  Fund,  a  member  is  entitled 
eceifc  from  Ul.  lo  12/.  'rom  Ihc  .Society  on  the  natural 
ccidental  death  of  his  cow,  provided  the  usual  rcmc- 
'  meunreshaTe  been  morted  to  for  her  recovery.  In 
manner,  by  paying  a  trifle  into  Ihc  Funeral  Fund, 
the  demine  of  the  contributor  his  friends  or  wife  re- 
e  about  'il.  to  defray  the  funeril  cxpenaes  ;  and  au 


individual  regularly  subscribing~to^the  Sick  Fund  is 
entitled  to  10s.  a-week  for  a  limited  period,  when  disabled 
from  working  by  indisposition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  landlords  or  farmers 
contribute  anything  to  the  support  or  efficiency  of  these 
excellent  rural  Societies  ;  the  servants  themselves  endea- 
vour to  spare  a  few  pence  monthly  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  many  contingencies  to  which  their  station  in 
life  subjects  them  ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  landowners  and  tenants,  who  con- 
jointly pay  the  poor-rates  in  Scotland,  to  encourage  So- 
cieties whose  tendency  is  to  keep  the  labourer  above  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  parochial  aid.— T.  Sulhean. 


TREATMENT  OF  F.\RM  HORSES  &  LIVE  STOCK. 
I  will  proceed  to  detail  the  feeding  of  our  horses,  and 
the  proposed  treatment  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  :— They 
are  never  turned  out,  nor  do  they  receive  any  Grass-hay, 
or  Clover-hay— except  a  small  portion  during  the  interval 
between  green-crops   and   root  crops.     In  summer  they 
are  fed  in  mangers  on  Wheat-straw  chaff,  cut  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  Tares,  Lucerne,  or  green  Rye,  cut  also 
into  chaff'  the  same  size,  adding  ground  Beans,  Oats,  or 
meal  with  Linseed.     In  winter,  our  Carrots,  Swedes,  and 
Mangold,  will  be  well  washed,  passed  through  Gardner  s 
Turnip-cutter,  and  again  passed  through  a  toothi-d  cutter 
machine,  so  as  to  become  what  I  call  root-chaff;  it  will 
then  be  mixed  with  very  fine  Wheat,  Bean,  or  Oat-s'raw 
chaff,  and   a   little  ground   Beans,   Barley,  or    Oatmeal, 
soaked    Linseed,    steamed    Potatoes,   and   a  httle   salt, 
varying  the  food  as  much  as  possible  to  stimulate  their 
feeding.     In  fact,  to  sum  up,  we  shall  present  their  food 
in  the  form  occupying  the  smallest  possible  compass  and 
requiring  the  least  mastication.     Every  hall-hour  saved 
in  feeding  is  so  much  added  to  their  rest-a  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  fattening.     The  dry  chaff  will  pre- 
vent laxity  and  flatulence,  producing  also  a  sufficicntand 
healthy  excitation  of  the  stomach,  whilst  it  will  afford  to 
the  gastric  juices  a  ready  access  to  every  part  of  the  masJ 
of  food.     This  mixture  appears  by  its  various  constii  uents 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  bone,  muscle,  fat, 
and  flesh,  all  which  are  essential  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  a  well-fatted  animal.     On  this  subject  I  annex, 
bv  permission,  the  very  kind  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Bree. 
■  Our  horses  have   a  plump   muscularity  and  vigorous 
rotundity,  proving  what  I  said  before,  ihat  their  food 
contains  every  necessary  element;  they  thrive  wonder- 
fully and  co.t  but  little— they  get  their  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  in  perfect  quiet.     This  is  better  than  send- 
in"  them  for  a  ten-mile  walk  morning  and  evening,  thus 
depriving  them   of  six  hours'  rest ;  tneir  skins  are  soft 
and  their  coats  glossy-their  general  appearance  exhi- 
biting health,  strength,  and  content.      In  this  all  visitors 
to  my  farm  agree.     Were  it  not  for  their  daily  labour, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  «ould  be  excessively  fat  ;  therefore 
I  am  justified  in    anticipating  a   similar  result  for  my 
bullocks  and  sheep.     The  least  they  plough  is  one  acre 
per  day,  seven  inches  deep  for  each  pair,  and  occasionally 
one  and  a  half  acres,  particularly  during  harvest.     One 
pair   also    trench    or    subsoil-plough    one    and    a    hall 
acre  per  day  during  harvest,   which  is  great  work.     I 
cannot   now    state   exactly  what   number  of  horses   we 
shall  require  permanently.     I  rent  45  acres  adjoining  my 
land,  so   that  the   total  holding  is   173   acres;  we  shall 
certainly  require  six  at  Iea>t  on  our  principle  of  trench 
ploughing,  and  not  resting  the  land.     At  present,  owing 
to  the  great  arrears  of  cultivation,  and  the  various  opera- 
tions of  subsoiling,  stone-carting,  &c.,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional four,  and  sharply  they  are  worked  too. 

For  very  lean  bullocks,  the  straw-chaff  and  green  feed, 
or  root-chaff,  will  be  better  than  too  rich  a  diet  at  first. 
.\s  they  freshen  we  shall  give  them  richer  food,  and  in- 
crease its  quality  by  degrees,  adding  soaked  Linseed,  &c. 
Our  horses  and  cattle  will  always  have  access  to  rock- 
salt.  I  apprehend  in  bullocks  as  in  horses,  a  change 
from  very  poor  to  stimulating  diet  would  be  hazardous 
without  a  previous  preparation  by  physic. 

As  I  said  in  my  former  letters,  there  should  be  warmth, 
cleanlines!,  ventilation,  and  good  grooming;  bricked 
floors  set  in  cement  and  well  drained,  appear  well  adapted 
for  cattle  generally.  They  should  occasionally  be  washed 
down  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  sprinkled  with 
aypsum.  This  will  convert  the  ofi'ensive  ammonia  into 
an  efficient  manure.  All  stables  and  cattle-rooms,  should 
have  their  walls  and  ceilings  lime-washed  at  least  once 
a  ,ear  —  the  mangers  occasionally  well  scrubbed.  A 
harnets  room  in  stables  is  indispensable. 

My  farm-yard  will  not  look  like  one,  for  not  much 
loose  striiW  will  be  seen— a  little  straw-chaB'  may  appear 
here  and  there,  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  e.-,cremeiit 
from  the  cattle  ;  but  the  soiled  port  will  he  removed  daily 
or  frequently  to  the  roofed  tank,  so  as  to  go  on  the  land 
as  rich  us  possible,  fermented,  but  not  washed  by  rain, 
or  evaporated  by  sunshine  or  wind.  The  rest  of  my 
straw,  both  Wheat,  Bean,  and  Oat,  will  be  converted  as 
chair  into  food  for  my  stock,  and  so  go  to  market  in  the 
shape  of  mutton,  beef,  or  pork— or  be  forming  bune  and 
sinew  for  my  horses.  In  conclusion,  it  will  afford  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  receive  hints  from  competent  practical 
men  on  the  subject  of  this  letter.-/.  J.  Meclii,  4, 
Lcadcnludl- street,  London,  Aiiijnst,  1811. 

P. S.— Cost  per  week  of  keeping  each  farm-horso  in 
high  condition  and  full  working  order: — 
Twenty  fnur  Ijushels  o(  Wlieat-struw  clmlT,  cut  one-    ».    d. 

clKl'lli  "I  no  Inch,  nl  -Hi ,    '    *    " 

Twelve  buslicls  ot  Krccii  Tares  cut  Into  clioff,  at  2''.  .SO 
riiuranila  ha  r  pecks  of  Ueaim,  t'rouiid  Into  small 

pieces '■    I 

Pclluril '     ° 

CiiHliiK  elinir '     " 

Blruw  lor  inter '^    " 


i  value  my  Wheat-straw  at  Crf.  per  truss  of  36  lbs.  o"" 
1 8s.  per  load  of  36  trusses,  which  is  the  average  price  it 
could  be  sold  for  on  the  farm.  My  green  tares  I  value 
at  Is.  per  rod,  or  8;.  per  acre.  Of  course  where  Lucerne, 
Clover,  or  Rje  are  used,  a  due  regard  will  be  had  to  pre- 
serve the  same  relative  cost.  In  winter  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  roots  will  be  substituted  for  green  food.  I 
believe  it  is  seldom  accurately  known  what  farm-horses 
do  cost.  Ihcveasked  the  question  frequently,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  shake  ot 
the  head  and  the  words  "  A  great  deal  too  much."  A 
first-rate  farmer  and  clever  valuer  told  me,  the  farm- 
horses  always  consume  one-fourth  the  produce  of  the 
farm  ;  that  is,  25  acres  out  of  every  100.  My  own  cal- 
culation was  20  acres  ;  but  he  is  no  doubt  right  on 
average  lands. 

A  gentleman  writes  me,  that  cutting  hiy  very  fine 
caused  fermentation  and  grijiing  amongst  farm-horses, 
which  he  attributes  to  want  of  mastication  ;  since 
he  had  it  cut  1^  inch,  no  such  injurious  effect  has 
been  experienced.  On  our  own  farm,  during  several 
months'  experience,  our  fine-cut  food  has  caused  no  in- 
jury, probahly  owing  to  our  using  so  a  large  proportion 
of  straw  chaff  and  little  or  no  hay.  1  beg  to  refer 
to  my  fifth  letter  for  other  particulars  of  my  cattle 
management.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  a  loose  box, 
with  just  room  for  the  animal  to  turn  in,  is  better  than 
stalls— although  I  have  not  practically  compared  the 
two— nor  can  1  say  from  experience,  whether  the  total 
absehce  of  light  is  more  injurious  to  the  animal's  health 
than  any  increase  in  its  fattening.  I  should  consider 
both  light  and  air  are  necessary  to  health.  Mr.  Warnes  « 
pamphlet  (Longman  and  Co.),  contains  useful  informa- 
tion on  fattening  cattle.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Blair  Warren, 
of  Horkesley  Hall,  mar  Colchester,  applies  the  close 
box  system  with  judgment  and  advantage,  and  is  in  other 
respects  a  scientific  practical  farmer. 

Extract  of  a  Letler  from  Mr.C.  ij.  Bree.— With 
regard  to  your  question  about  the  application  of  Wheat- 
straw  chaff  in  the  function  of  nutrition,  1  have  much 
pleasure  in  offering  you  my  opinion.  Wheat-straw  con- 
tains  very  little  albumen— according  to  Playfair  none. 
It  therefore  can  be  of  no  use  in  supplying  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  muscle.  But  as  you  supply  this  lu  your 
green  food,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Beans,  its  ab- 
sence in  the  straw  can  be  of  little  importance.  It  wiU, 
However,  have  the  same  effect  when  given  as  you  do,  as 
vegetables  hive  when  eaten  by  human  beings  with  meat.. 
It'wiU  be  useful  in  the  following  objects  :  — 

1.  In  supplying  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  form  the- 
earthy  part  of  bone. 

2.  It  will  assist  in  the  formation  of  muscle  by  supply- 
ing the  non-azotised  portions  of  that  structure. 

3.  It  will  supply  carbon  in  abuudaiice.  If  this  carbon 
is  not  required  for  the  restoration  of  waste,  it  will  assist 
ill  forming  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  performance 
of  the  function  of  respiration,  and  the  supply  of  auimaS 
heat.  . 

4.  By  this  appropria  ion  it  will  permit  the  excess  ot 
carbon,  taken  in  with  the  other  food  to  unite  chemically 
with  the  elements  of  water,  and  thus  be  deposited  in 
the  system  as  fat.  Straw,  chemically  speaking,  differs 
from  hay,  in  {A.)  containing  little  or  no  albumen. 
B.  In  containing  rather  more  organic  matter.  C.  Hay 
leaves  as  much  again  of  ashes  after  iuciueration. 

I  consider  jour  union  of  straw  with  green  food  and 
Beans  as  sound  in  theory.  Beans  have  per  se  too  much 
albumen  for  animtd  food  ;  by  uniting  straw  with  them 
you  counteract  the  effects  of  this  excess,  and  by  adding 
green  food,  you  supiily  saline  matter,  which  is  indispens- 
able to  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  nutrition. 
1  think  your  plan  judicious  as  well  as  scientific. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Non-inteiferenceuilh  fu/i'-cs.  — Before  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  your  Paper,  I  find  you  departing  frona 
your  own  principle  of  iion-i'./er/irence  vi\l\i  poUtics,  and 
giving  notice  that  in  your  next  Number  you  shall  test  th? 
merits  of  the  arable  and  pasture  system,  on  the  principle 
of  the  labourer  having  a  right  to  employment,  as  hts  in- 
heritance. Surely  this  is  a  political  question  ;  and  let 
me  put  one  question  to  yuo  on  that.suliject :— Supposing 
the  higher  grades  of  society  are  determined  to  eat  bread 
made  of  foreign  Wheat,  and  diink  beer  and  spirits  made 
of  foreign  Barley,  and  that  their  horses  shall  eat  foreign 
Oats,  and  themselves  foreign  beef,  and  their  ships  shall 
consume  foreign  provisions— and  let  me  tell  you,  //lis  is 
very  larycly  the  case— under  what  principle  of  right  or 
justice  can  you  -xpect  the  owner  of  the  laud  to  produce 
what  nobody  will  uat.  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thin",  will  not  pay  for  cultivation?  \\  by  should  the 
landlord  or  tetiaut  be  obliged  to  pioJuce  W  he.at,  which 
he  cannot  sell  but  at  a  loss?  And  how  is  the  labourer  a 
right  to  be  enforced  on  OAuers  of  the  land,  whose  market 
is  destroved  ?  Are  they  lo  be  obliged  to  sell  and  mort- 
gage to  null-owners,  cotton -spirineri.,  (md  other  trade 
and  craftsmen,  all  their  inheritance,  to  pay  lor  labour 
which  does  them  no  good,  hut  makes  them  poorer  still . 
Answer  this  question,  if  you  please,  and  not  argue  pasture 
and  arable  on  a  wrong  foundation,  or  principles  Ihat  vvill 
not  hear  being  tested  v.itli  trulh.-C.  A-ai(,/Jm'm6er  10. 
[The  criterion  by  which  we  hu-c  cslimated  the  propriety 
of  any  system  of  cultivation  is  not  only  us  capability 
of  giving  employment  to  tlie  luhourcl— as  our  corres- 
pondent oppears  to  thin!'.  Oar  words  were  as  follow  :- 
•'  We  maintain  that  the  nierils  of  any  sjstem  ot  cultiva- 
tion depend  not  merely  onJ/Z-c  profit  to  the  onllvmtor  unii 
the  nomUity  of  food  which  it  produces,  but  also  on  (Act 
,l%antity  of  coqiloymcnt  il  provides  for  tho  labourer. 
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These  are  the  [jrinciplesi  by  which  we  proposed  and  havt 
endeavoured  to  tesf:  tlie  systems  of  pasture  and  arable 
culture — their  ]iroJitableness,  and  productiveness  of/oori 
and  employment — notone  oniyjbut  all  three.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  such  an  additional  employment  of 
labourers  as  will  be  profitable  is  insisted  on  as  due  t'rorn 
the  farmer  ;  surely  it  ueeds  not  many  words  to  commend 
such  a  sentiment  as  that  to  the  mind  of  any  one.  With 
reference  to  our  correspondent's  allegation,  that  in  consi- 
dering this  subject  we  are  breaking  our  own  rule  of  non- 
interference with  politics,  we  altogether  deny  it.  Why  1 
the  profits,  the  produce,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 

are  thevery esstnceof a(/rlcuUuTal practice. Since  this 

was  in  type  we  have  received  acomrauoicatioaon  this  sub- 
ject from  '*  V/.  L.*'  (we  are  unable  to  decipher  the  name, 
or  we  would  give  it  at  length),  which  we  hope  he  will  ex- 
cuse our  not  publishing,  as  it  is  not  our  wish  to  continue  a 
discussion  on  the  7>w ral  as'pcct  of  this  question.  Inde- 
pendently of  any  du'?/  in  the  matter,  we  may  safely  rest 
our  case  on  the  expediency  of  the  practice  we  have  ad- 
vocated ;  and  to  this,  as  regards  tlie  interest  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  correspondents ; 
as,  the  more  clearly  this  is  exhibited,  the  more,  it  is  pro- 
bable, will  employment  from  this  source  be  provided 
for  agricultural  labourers — a  consummation  which  all 
must  heartily  desire,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  best  effected.] 

Experiments  on  Nutrition. — lu  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion, in  your  postscript,  I  beg  to  say  tliat  an  examination 
of  the  excrements  of  the  cows,  if  not  of  their  analysis  as 
given  by  Bbussingault,  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  food  to  the  digestive  organs 
had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  emaciation  of  the 
cows,  for  I  perceive  that  tvith  the  Mangold  Wurzel  there 
was  only  about  76  lbs.  of  dry  excrement  in  14  days,  whilst 
■with  the  Potatoes  there  was  1S7  lbs.,  and  with  the  hay 
339  lbs.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  loss  or  gain 
of  weight  bears  a  very  strict  relation  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  dry  excrement. 

■VVei-ht  nf  Dry- 
Excrement. 
On  the  Mangold  Wurzel  diet,    /SJbs. 


sum  required  for  any  given   quantity  of  manure.      It 


339  lbs.- 


Loss  of  Weight 

by  Cows. 

M9  lbs. 

Gain  of  Weight 

111  Uis. 

Loss  of  Weight 

72  lbs. 


On  the  Hay  diet    . 

On  the  Potato  diet         .        .     ]s71bs 

Now,  though  this  relation   is   somevThat   curious,   and 
greatly  supports  my  theory,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  insist 
that  it  altogether  proves  that  the  loss  of  weight  is  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  dry  excrement,  though  1  might  be  as 
much  justified  in   so  doing  ar,  M.   Boossingault  is  in 
asserting   that    the  loss  and  weakness  of  the  cows  are 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food.     Now,  if  his 
theory  is  correct,  why  should  the  deficiency  of  IGlbs.of 
fat  cause  a  loss  of  179  lbs.  weight?  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  excess  of  about  8  lbs.  of  fat  cause  a  gain  of  HI  lbs.  in 
weight?     If  the  animal  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  mere  chemi- 
cal machine,  the  absence  of  fat  and  loss  of  weight  ought 
pretty  nearly  to    correspond.     "Why,    also,   should  the- 
cows  be  so  emaciated  ?     A  horse  in    preparation   for   » 
race  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  weight;  (losing   fat,    of 
course),  and  yet  becomes  stronger  instead  of  weaker  ;  so 
likewise,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  may  his  jockey.     Now, 
I  take  it,  that,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  food,  as  regards  its  mechanical  properties, 
the  great  emaciation  which  ensued  from  Mangold  Wurzel 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  deficiency   of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  food  than  of  fat ;  for    whereas,  with 
the  hay,  it  amounted  to  about  3^  lbs.  in  the  quantity  of 
food    consumed   in  the    H    days;    with   the   Mangold 
Wurzel  diet,   in  the  same  period,  it  amounted  to  only 
Ijlb.,  or  half  that  quantity.     Now,   when  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  phosphates   in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy,   that    they  enter   into    the  composition  of  flesh 
and  bone,  and  likewise   the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
we    cannot   be    surprised    that    great    debility    should 
arise   from    their   absence    in    the    food,    or   that    this 
debility  should  be  best  removed  by  giving  food  in  which 
phosphoric   acid  largely    abounds,   such   as   hay.     The 
same   observations    may    also    probably    apply    to   the 
other  inorganic  constituents,    fur  we  know  that  there 
must  have  been  at  least  double  the  quantity  taken  with 
the  hay  than  with  the  Mangold  Wurzel.     The  superior 
feeding   properties  of  Mangold  Wurzel  have  been  fully 
proved,   as   compared  with  Swedes,  by  the  careful  and 
well-conducted   .experiments    of  Lord    Spencer.      The 
practical  result  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  che- 
mical analysis   of  the  diiferent  roots.     The  beasts  in- 
creased both  in  flesh  and  fat,  and  far    more  than  we 
should  anticipate,  if  we  looked  to  the  fat  in  the  food  as 
the  only  source  of  the  fat  in  the  animal.     It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  fat  ready  formed  in  the  food  is  much  more 
essential  for  the  formation  of  butter  in  the  milk,  than 
for  the  fat  in  the  system  ;  and  this  may  prove  to  be  tlie 
case,  without   destroying  the  beautiful  theory  of  Liebig, 
that  the  fat  of  the  body  is  formed  from  the  sugar  and 
Starch,  and  other  unazoiised  constituents  of  the  food  not 
consumed    iu  respiration.       Certainly,  this  theory   far 
better  explains  than  the  other  the  variations  of  the  habits 
and  the  food  consumed,  in  hot  countries  and  in   cold 
ones,  both  in  man  and  animals;  and  it  is  easier  to  recon- 
cile it  with   the    fattening  properties  assigned  to  sugar 
and    starch. —  fV.    C    Spooner,    SoutJiampton.       [Our 
readers  will  have  noticed   that  our  carrespondent's  cri- 
ticism of  BoussingauU's  experiments   (see  p.  818),  was 
founded  precisely  on  that  view  of  the  subject  on  which 
Dr.  Playfair  himself  last  week   (see  p.  842)  rested  hii 
condemnatory  notice  of  them.] 

Gypsum.~li  "  W.  C."  will  refer  to  my  first  short 
notice  on  the  action  of  gypsum  as  a  fiser  of  ammonia 
he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  proper  quantity  of  gyp' 


appears,  from  direct  experiment,  that  100  grains  of  pul- 
verised gypsum  will  readily  fix  between  60  and  70  grains 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  appears  also,  as  the  result 
of  calculation  founded  upon  experiment,  that  every  solid 
yard  of  manure  which  is  sufnciently  decomposed  to  be 
put  upon  land  has  lost,  during  the  fermentative  process, 
nbont  4  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  this  ammonia  during  the 
period  of  its  generation,  to  add  to  every  solid  yard  of 
manure  about  8  lbs.  of  finely  pulverised  gypsum.  This 
will  explain  what  I  mean  by  proposing  to  spread  through- 
oat  the  dunghill  a  "  thin  layer  of  gypsum  afcer  every  rise 
of  2  feet  of  manure."  Let  the  dunghill  be  about  6  feet 
high  ;  made  up,  in  the  first  instanc,  of  manure  whicli 
has  been  trodden  about  the  yard  till  half  decomposed. 
There  will  then  be  three  layers  of  gypsum,  of  which  the 
cost  will  be  less  than  2d.  per  yard  of  manure  ;  and  the 
additional  cost  of  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  for  each  horse- 
load,  or  ton,  in  the  heap  will  be  less  than  '3d.  per 
horse-load,  so  that  the  cost  for  10  cart-loads,  or  20 
solid  yards,  will  be  about  os.  The  trade-price  of  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  be  furnished 
to  the  land  by  the  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid  in  these 
10  cart-loads,  when  entire  decomposition  and  neutralisa- 
tion has  been  effected,  is  about  M.  7s.  The  covering 
of  earth  used  by  "  W.  C."  tends  but  little  to  fix  am- 
monia in  any  case,  and  will  be  quite  unnecessary  now. — 
J.  B.  Reade. 

Hand  Threshing  Machine — I  have  been  trying  a 
hand  threshing  machine,  made  by  an  ingenious  mechanic 
in  this  island,  but  I  find  the  labour  required  to  work  it  is 
very  great,  as  is  the  case  with  those  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land. Will  you  favour  me  with  your  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  in  lightening  the  labour  of  a  windlass  with  rope  and 
compound  pulleys;  the  ropeandpuUeysmounted  on  shears 
20  feet  high  over  a  sunk  pit,  what  weight  attached  to  these 
pulleys  would  equal  the  power  of  a  man  ?  If  you  think 
the  power  applicable,  I  have  one  or  two  plans  for  obtain- 
ing speed.  I  am  now  trying  a  very  simple  form  of 
drilling  machine,  which  will  drop  three  or  four  grains  of 
Wheat  at  stated  intervals,  as  a  substitute  for  dibbling. 
I  have  been  at  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  put  together, 
from  the  great  stupidity  of  the  people.  My  drilling- 
machine  unships,  and  a  small  haj-tedding  machine  can 
be  fixed  to  the  same  frame,  and  on  removing  this  I  affix 
my  rake,  and  the  frame  also  is  made  to  carry  a  tub  and 
drilled  bos  for  liquid  manure  ;  the  shafts  which  belong 
to  ray  large  roller  are  removable,  and  are  those  I  attach 
to  this  piece  of  all-work.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
drill  will  be  very  useful  both  forAVheatand  Turnips,  and 
that  the  machine  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
farmers  of  small  means,  as  the  whole  is  of  trifling  ex- 
pense, from  its  simplicity  of  construction. — A  Subscriber 
from  the  first — Jersey. 

Manure  versus  Good  Cultivation. — I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  much  more  important  to  attend  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former  of  these  two  means  of  improvement ;  and  that 
national,  as  well  as  individual  wealth,  may  be  more  in- 
creased by  the  latter  of  the  two;  for  I  am  convinced, 
that  nothing  like  the  full  extent  of  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  soil  is  taken  hold  of  by  our  generally  too  super- 
ficial method  of  cultivation.  Good  cultivation  consists 
mainly  in,  1st.  Thorough-draining,  which  soon  changes 
the  nature  and  texture  of  the  soil  for  the  better,  to 
double  the  depth  that  is  ploughed.  2d.  Deep  cultiva- 
tion with  the  plough,  and  not  omitting  subsoil-ploughing, 
if  it  be  but  four  or  six  inches  in  depth  ;  a  little  is  better 
than  none.  And,  3d.  Moving  the  soil,  or  fallowing 
well ;  giving  unremitting  diligence  to  move  and  pul- 
verise the  soil  on  every  opportunity,  but  more  especially 
n  summer  and  in  dry  weather  ;  taking  care  tohave  agood 
depth  of  soil  at  the  finish. — A  Leicestershire  Farmer. 

Sea  Buckthorn^  Rabbits,  ^c— 1  am  much  obliged  by 
the  attention  of  *'  M.  D.  P."  to  my  inquiry.  What  I 
was  more  particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining  was, 
whether  the  plant  in  question  will  grow  equally  well  in 
inland  districts  ;  and  whether  it  is  available  for  any  pur- 
pose as  underwood.  Withering  states  that  cows  refuse 
it,  but  that  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  eat  it.  He  does 
not,  however,  notice  that  it  is  free  from  the  attack  of 
rabbits  as  "  M.  D.  P."  assures  us  it  is.  Can  "  M.  D.  P, 
or  any  other  correspondent,  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
plants  which  are  not  liable  (especially  when  young  or 
n£wly  planted)  to  injury  from  these  troublesome  pests  ; 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  useful  as  underwood  and 
cover  ?  Do  rabbits  attack  the  Berberis  aquifoUum  ?  I 
tim  told  that  they  never  touch  the  wood  Laurel.  A  list 
of  useful  plants,  that  are  certainly  safe  from  these  de- 
structive creatures,  would  be  acceptable  to  planters,  as 
the  effects  of  external  applications  are  uncertain  and 
temporary  only;  notwithstanding  such  precautions, 
some  hundreds  of  fine  healthy  Hollies,  recently 
planted,  v;ere  last  year  entirely  destroyed  by  these  ver- 
min in  a  young  plantation,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
— An  Old  Subscriber. 

Campbell's  Corn  Steep. — You  state  that  the  crop,  be- 
fore being  cut,  had  a  very  uniform  appearance.  Did  the 
ear,  at  the  time  of  being  cut,  not  indicate  so  unexpected 
a  result  as  that  which  you  obtained  after  the  crop  was 
threshed  ?  In  some  of  the  patches  the  steeped  is  only 
the  half  of  the  unsteeped.  Now,  if  the  crop  had  a  uni- 
form appearance  when  growing,  surely  some  defect  in 
tbeear  must  have  indicated  this  great  inequnlity.  I  steeped 
to  a  considerable  extent  last  season.  When  the  crop 
came  forth  into  ear,  the  steeped  portions  promised  great 
superiority ;  but  I  was  disappointed  at  harvest,  and 
more  so  in  ihe  yield,  as  the  produce  of  one  ridge  sown 
with  steeped  seed  yielded  one  bushel  less  than  a  neigh 
.bouring  ridge  sown  with  unsteeped  seed.     And  this  hap- 


pened even  while  the  former  evidently  yielded  the  greatest 


amount  of  straw,  and  counted  the  greater  number  of 
sheaves — this  in  the  case  of  Oats.  In  the  case  of  Barley 
the  superiority  was  not  only  apparent,  but  real,  in  favour 
of  the  steeped  portions.  In  one  of  your  former  Num- 
bers, I  observed  the  description  of  a  method  for  deter- 
ring hares  from  visiting  any  particular  field,  by  strewing 
upon  their  runs  some  particular  substance  offensive  to 
them.  Can  you  inform  me  what  that  substance  is  ? 
— [Tar,  v^e  believe] — as  I  am  very  desirous  of  trying  it, 
having  my  Swedish  crop  very  much  destroyed  by  a 
neighbouring  baronet's  hares,  who  himself  has  left  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  dilapidated 
finances,  but  has  left  his  preserves  well  stocked,  with, 
the  effect  of  impoverishing  his  neighbours. — A  Sub' 
scriber.  [The  yield  of  straw  was  very  nearly  uniform  in. 
the  different  lots  ;  tbe  ears  were  larger  and  better  filled 
on  the  plots  that  were  unsteeped.] 


ROYAL- AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND.! 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, ' 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  December, 
present — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
President,  in  the  chair  ;  Marquis  of  Downshire;  Col,' 
Austen;  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  MP.:  T,  Raymond  Barker, 
J.  Browne,  Esq.;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.; 
Dr.  Calvert;  W.  B.  Canning,  Esq.;  Rev.  T.  Cator ; 
Col.  Challoner  ;  H.  Coimau,  Esq.;  J.  Dean,  Esq.  ;i 
Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.;  H.  J.  Grant,  Esq.;  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ;  J. 
Kinder,  Esq. ;  Fielder  King,  Esq.  ;  J.  Parkes,  Esq., 
C.E.;  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart.;  F,  Pym,  Esq.;  J.  Allen 
Ransome,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  J. 
R.  Smythies ;  Manners  Sutton,  Esq. ;  E.  Tattersall, 
Esq.  ;  and  T.  Tweed,  Esq. 

pRYSE  Pryse,  Esq.,  of  Lodge  Park,  Aberystwith, 
was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Society  : — • 

Williams,  JIatthew  Davies,  Cwyncinfeilm,  Aberystwitb,  S.  W| 
Dymock,  Rev.  Edward,  Pcxley  Hall,  Kllesmere,  Salop.  \ 

Diivy,  Francis,  Topsham,  Exeter,  Devon.  ] 

Laiisdale,  K.,  jun.,  Worsiey  Hall,  Manchester, 
Maunsell,  Thomas  P.,  M. P., Thorpe,  Malsor,  Ketterins.  North- 
ampton. 
Cross,  William  Assheton,  Redscar,  Preston,  Lane. 
Handy,  Edward,  Sevenliamuton,  Andoversford,  GIouc. 
Nesbit,  John  CoDis,  38,  Kemiington-lane,  Lamheth. 
Bruce,  John,  Teddington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warw. 
Justice,  Henry,  Hinstock,  Market  Drayton,  Salojk. 
Stanway,  J.  Holt,  Brookfield,  Manchester. 
Renshaw,  James,  Westheath  House,  Erith,  Kent. 
Thompson,  John,  Woolvers  Farm,  Reigate,  Surrey. 
Pryse,  John  Pugh,  Peit-hill,  Aberystwitb,  S.  W. 
Palmer,  William,  Green-lane,  Feckenham,    Wore. 
Tomes,  Thomas,  Norgrove,  Feckenham,  Wore. 

The  names  of  19  candidates  for  election  at  the  nex| 
meeting  were  then  read.  j 

Agricdltural  Chemistry. — The  Marquis  oi 
Downshire  presented,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hodges,  o 
of  Downpatrick,  a  copy  of  the  Introductory  Lecture  or 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  by  Dr.  Hodges  befon 
the  members  of  the  Seaforde  and  lioUymount  Farmiuj 
Society  ;  intended  to  convey,  in  a  popular  manner,  iUu& 
trations  of  the  advantages  which  the  Irish  farmer  migh| 
derive  from  science,  the  more  scientific  details  beinfl 
added  to  the  work  in  the  form  of  notes. 

Agricultural  Improvement.— The  MARans  oi 
Downshire  also  presented  copies  of  tbe  Transactions' 
for  the  year  18-13,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve; 
ment  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the  Report  of  a  Visit  to  thi' 
Gleneask  Estate  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvemen 
Society,  containing  Analyses  of  Soils,  &c.,  by  Professoj 
Kane  ;  and  submitted  to  the  Members  present  the  variouf 
plans  on  whicli  the  thorough-draining  at  Easthampsteaf 
Park,  in  Berkshire,  had  been  conducted.  I 

Mr.  Davidson  transmitted  from  Darlington  a  Treaj 
tise  on  Draining  ;  Mr.  Dalgairns,  Vice-President  of  thf 
Royal  Guernsey  Agricultural  Society,  a  Paper  on  Leasee; 
Mr.  Dean,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  C.E.,  on  th[ 
Gold  Ores  of  Merionethshire,  and  the  Igneous  and  Sed| 
mentary  Rocks  in  North  Wales  ;  the  Rev.  Thorns' 
Cator,  a  communication  on  Coates's  Herd- Book  ;  Mk 
Moffat,  a  letter  on  a  Wooden  Pattern  for  a  Drain-tile 
Mr.  Mechi,  an  acknowledgment  of  inquiries  made  of  hh 
by  the  Council ;  and  Mr.  Rodwell,  results  in  the  cultivi, 
tion  of  tbe  Italian  Rye-grass. 

Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manchester,  presented  proof  in 
pressions  of  his  "  Scene  at  Wiseton,"  and  the  individui 
portraits,  already  published,  from  his  great  painting  i 
tbe  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  M 
Ansdell. 

Mr.  Freebairn,  of  23,  Mornington-place,  Hamj 
stead-road,  presented  a  proof  impression  of  the  portrt 
of  Earl  Spencer,  obtained  by  the  ruling-machine  applit 
to  Mr.  Wyon's  original  medallion. 

For  all  which  communications  and  presents  the  than) 
of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

Special  Council — A  Special  Council  was  held  I 
Saturday,  the  I4th  of  December,  present — His  Gral 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  chair  ;  David  Barcla 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Thos.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  Hen 
Blanshard,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.;  CoL  Challoni 
John  Ellman,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fish 
Hobbs,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Escj.  ;  John  Kinder,  Est 
William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Sir'  Robert  Price,  Bart 
J.Allen  Ransome,  Esq.;  Prof.  Sewell;  John  Villie 
Shelley,  Esq.  ;  and  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeti 
was  taken  into  final  consideration  and  agreed  to. 

General  Meeting.  —  The  December  half-yeal 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  in  HanoVi 
square,  on    Saturday  last,  the  14  th  inst.,  at  1  o'cloi 
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.M.,  his  Grace  the  Duke  ot  Richmoad,  K.G.,  Presidentj 

I  the  chair.     The  following  members  were  present  :  — 

he  Marquis  of  Downshire,   Earl  Spencer,    Col.  Chal- 

mer,    Dr.  Hamel,    Rev.    James    Linton,     Sir  Robert 

rice,  Bart.,  Capt.  Randolph,  Professor  Sen-ell,  Rev.  J. 

,.  Smytljies,   Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  B. 

Imack,  W,  Astbury,  John  Almack,  D.  Barclay,  M.P., 

homas  Riymond  Barker.  H.  Blanshard,  W.  R.  Browne, 

alui    Bef^k,   S.    Wood  Bluka,    John    Beasler,    Donald 

arclay,  Thomas  Bennett,    H.   V,'.    Beauford,   Charles 

arcUy,  E.  H.  Baldock,  R.  W.  Baker,  G.  Barnard,  A. 

.  Brown,  C.  R.   Colvile,  M.P.,  Henry  Colman,  John 

[over,  Geor-,e  Cottaoi,  A.  W.  Crouch,  Robert  Cobb, 

.  C.  Cherry,  Josejih.  Druce,  Samuel  Druce,  R.  Davey, 

imes  Dean,  JohnEUman,  Thomas  EUman,  B.  Edging- 

n,  P.  Fearnhead,   Thomas  Fowler,   R.   Fulshaw,  Wil- 

im  Greaves,    H.  J.  Grant,   John   Griffith,  G.  Griffin, 

'.  H.  Hyett,  W,  Hankin,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  \V.  Hol- 

ich,  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,    C.    Hillyard,    H.    Holding, 

lomes    Joiiee,   Joba    Kinder,  George  Kilby,    Fielder 

ing,  Thoni-is  Knigh^J  John  Kendle,   Edward  Lawford, 

illiam    Miles.   M.P.,  Thomas    Mount,    Richard  Mil- 

d,    W.   Marden,    Charles    North,   H.   Overman,    A. 

vie,  Henry  Paget,  Josinh  Parkes,  C.E.,  W.  H.  Pof- 

H.  Price,  J.  All^n  Ptansome,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Tnoruas 

!ie,  Albany  B.  Savile,  William  Stace,  Richard  Sraidi, 

Scale*-,  W.    P.   S'llter,  John  Villiers  Shelley,   M.  H. 

ttletvorth.  William  Sluiw,  S.  Reynolds  Solly,  Samuel 

W.  Skirling,  H,  Smith,  J.  Holt  Stanway,  J.  H. 

rner,  C.  J.  To^-er,  Thomas  Tweed,  John  Thompson, 

Trihder,  J.  C.Thorpe,  ThoaaasUmbers,  John  Wood, 

J.  A.  Williams. 

The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the   President,    read 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting: — 

Repout. — The  Council  have  ag>iin  the  satisfaction  of 

orting    to  the   Members,    at   their  present   General 

:etin^,    the  effective  state   of  the    Society   in  every 

neb  of  its  operations,  and  the  continued  influx  of  new 

mbers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  commu- 

ations  of  practical  results  in  farniing,  fuiuished  by 

respondent?  from  the  various  localities  of  the  country, 

ain  disseminated  among  the  Members  by  means  of 

Journal ;  the  increasing  extc-nt  snd  importance  of 

Annu>il   Country  Meetiugs,  at  which  not  ouly  the 

icultural  community  have  the  immediate  advantages 

jersonal  communication  and  direct  interchange  of  ex- 

ience  on  fSrtcing  topics  of  common  iocerest  to  all, 

where  from  year   to  year  specimens  ot'   the    most 

oved  brtsds  o"^' cattle  are  in  succession  e.xliibited  to 

notice,  and  the  rapid  improvements  now  made  ia 

ajp'.eraents  of  husbandry  submi'aed  to  their  inspec- 

nJ  their  reU  value  brought  at  once  to  the  test  of 

t!C>;l  trial :  form  the  leading  points  on  which  the 

ncil  have  to  congratulate  the  Members,  as  CTidencea 

e  (iro^re>sive  advancement  of  the  Society  in  the  ful- 

pt  of  its  various  objects.     In   tlie   opjilication  of 

ce  ;o  the  '.mprovement  of  agriculture  as  an  art,  the 

cil  are  I'uily  aware  thaCthe  results  will  only  be  con- 

ve  acd  s-^tisfactory  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 

e  particular  science  itself,  whose  principles  are  pro- 

d  for  the  regulation  of  agricultural  practice.     The 

of  mechanics  being  simple  and  determinate,  their 

icatioQ   to  the   improvement   of  the   principles  on 

:h  the  machines  and  implements  of  agriculuire  may 

oat  economically  efft:cted,  has  been  attf^nded  with 

'-8  correspondingly  decisive  in  their  charai:ter  ;  but 

the  simple  and  well-sbtablished  principles  of  inoi- 

chemistry  may  with  confidence  be  expected  to  serve 

fe  guides  in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 

t*s  of  every  variety  of  soil,  and  the  means  of  their  re- 

;d  raodific'iiion  to  particular  objects,  any  new  light  to 

rown  upon  agriculture  by  organic  chemistry,  a  less 

ct  branch  of  the  science,  mubt  as  yet  be  rtcsived 

grraier  diffidence,  though  it  ultiniiitely    promises 

ost  important  results.     The  Council  are  convinced 

the  perfection  of  agriculture  as  a  science,  or  farming 

urt,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  estHblislinient  of 

tific  priuriples  derived  from  practice,  and  their  ju- 

ag  application  under  the  given    circumstances  and 

iiioiis  of  each   particular  case  of  clima'e,  soil,  oras- 

While,  however,  tliey  deem  tliis  cauUuu  requisite 

po&ition  of  the  practical  objects   and   character  of 

ociety,  they  witnese  with  great  iatisf«ction  the  rapid 

ices  made  by  the  distinguished  c'acrLhl^  of  the  pre- 

day  in  that  coDiparatiTeiy  new  and  infunt  branch  of 

ical  philosophy  connected  with   invcstigntions  into 

4K«  of  organic    watter  and  the  priociples  of  vege- 

life  ;  and  they  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  on 

ol  with  which  their  conauUing  chemist,  Dr.  Play- 

ms  c:nt-r<;d  this  new  and  valuable  field  of  bcicntific 

ry,  end  tl.e  kindness  with  which  be  has  again  fa- 

td  the  oocmbera   on    the  occaaion  of  tlieir  general 

"nij,  Willi  two  highly  interesting  lectures,  elucidating 

pplicalron  of  the  moat  recent  discoveries  of  chemical 

ce  to  the  practical  operations  of  agricultare.     The 

cil  feci,  that  if  any  circurnstanccB  could  enhance  the 

ifioriB   under  which  they  ore  laid  in  reference  to 

leciureii,  they  would  he  the  readiness  with  which 

*lajfair,  ut  a  very  nhort  nniicc,   and  rcgardleou  of 

r,al  incof,*.'!.'' nee,  prepared  himAelf  for  their  dcli- 

and  the  iir>criiliiy  witli  which  the  Royal  In«titutio» 

c»t  Britiiin  nt  once  jhred  their  thejilrc  at  the  dit- 

of.thc  Society  for  the  occasion.      The  Sooicty*Hre- 

Minotry  meeting  at  fjou'hampton  woe  moMt  bucccak- 

CTcry  department  of  itB  orrangcmenlB,  and  falfilled 

io»t  Batiguioe  cxpectationH  of  ih'j  Council.     The 

:  of  the  Bhow.yard,  and  the  number  of  cntrieH  for 

ition  on  that  occasion  exceeded  those  of  any  prc- 

meeting ;  j^nd  the  trial  of  irnplcmcnta,  »o   depcn- 

)D  circumitanccB  for  failure  or  BucceiB,   was  coa-< 


ducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards  of  that  depart- 
ment and  the  exhibitors  whose  implements  were  selected 
for  trial,  and  proved  an  object  of  much  attention  to  the 
numerous  spectators  by  whom  it  was  witnessed.  The 
success,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  means  so  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  by  the  committee  of  the  to;Tn  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  So'-ithamptnn,  in  the  contribution  of  1000/, 
to  the  funds  cf  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  ihs  occasion.  To  the  Mayor, 
corporation,  and  authorities  of  the  borough,  the  lo- 
cal committee,  the  commissioners  of  police,  the  occu- 
piers of  the  trial  ground,  and  the  South  Vv'estern  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Society,  before  leaving  Southamptoo, 
conveyed  by  unanimous  resolutions  their  best  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  essential  services  which  those  parties, 
by  their  cordial  and  zealous  co-operation,  had  respectively 
rendered  to  the  Council  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  From  the  agricultural  character  of  the  district 
in  which  the  nest  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society 
atShrewsbui-y  is  appointed  to  be  held,  the  Council  antici- 
pate with  cjufidence  a  result  no  less  gratifying  than  that 
obtaiued  at  Southampton  ;  and  they  have  already  taken 
the  requisite  steps  in  preparation  for  that  raepiing,  and 
have  also  decided  that  the  judges  of  stock  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  at  large  at  the  General  Meeting  in  May. 

The  Finance  Committee  will  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
balance-shee's  of  the  accounts  as  examined  and  approved 
by  the  auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  Their  chair- 
man will  also  report  to  the  members  the  large  amount  of 
arrears  of  subscription  discharged  during  the  past  half 
year,  as  well  as  the  mode  proposed  for  facilitating  the 
future  collection  of  subscriptions.  Since  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting  upwards  of  300  new  members  have  been 
elected,  and  the  Society  now  consists  of  the  following 
members  : — Life  Governors,  97  ;  Annual  Governors, 208; 
Annual  Meuibers,  6037  ;  Life  Members,  470  ;  Honorary 
Members,  15;  making  a  total  of  6807  members  on  the 
list  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time.  The  Council 
have  unanimously  requested  Mr.  Pusey  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  a  trustee  of  the  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  have  elected  Mr.  Thomas 
Lockley  Meire,  of  Cound  Arbour,  near  Shrewsbury, 
a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Gough,  of  Gravel  Hill,  near  Shrewsbury. 
The  increasing  importance  attached  by  the  members  to 
the  possession  of  the  Society's  Journal,  has  led  the  Jour- 
nal Committee  to  continue  its  best  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  the  distribution  of  each  publication  may 
be  effected  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  least  loss  of 
time,  «mong  the  members  throughout  the  kingdom;  and 
tliey  trust  that  this  desirable  object  will  gradually  become 
attained,  as  tlie  addresses  of  members  are  more  accurately 
known,  and  the  most  convenient  modes  of  transmission 
to  them  more  distinctly  ascertained.  Forthe  convenience 
of  membc^rs  availing  themselves  of  their  privileges  of  at- 
tending the  rooms  of  the  Society,  the  Council  have  or- 
dered a  catalogue  of  the  library,  and  an  inventory  of  the 
implements,  models,  &c.,tobe  prepared  fortheirreference. 
Four  years  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  charter,  and 
tlie  bye-laws  then  framed  agreeably  with  the  new  powers 
couferrt'd  upon  r.h.e  !?ociety,  the  Councilbavebeen  desirous 
of  rendering  the  experience  gained  during  this  period 
available  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceedings  ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  made  a  complete  revision  of  their 
former  bye-laws,  and  enacted  a  code  of  bye-laws  and 
regulations,  not  only  embodying  the  tenor  of  such  of 
their  special  resolutions  as  h^d  a  permanent  operation, 
but  rendering  the  whole  more  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  cb;'.rtei".  A  printed  copy  of 
these  bye-laws  was  appended  to  the  journal  iin  its  last 
publication,  and.  thus  bro'-igb.t  under  the  immediate 
DOtice  of  the  members. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  present  sound  and  vigorous  condition 
under  which  the  Society  is  steadily  advancing  in  the  gra- 
dual fulfilment  of  its  national  objects;  aud,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  continued  accession  of  new  members,  they 
hope  to  ettend  annually  irs  pphere  of  usefulness.  — By 
order  of  the  Council,  (Signed)  James  Hudson,  Sec. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  SaIvJuel  Druce,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tower,  this  report  was  unanimously  received  and 
adopted.  Mr.  Raymond  Carker,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  then  read  to  the  meeting  the  follow- 
ing bulance-slieeta  us  audited  on  the  previous  day  : — 

I.— CRNURAL      STATKMKNT      OF      ACCOUNT      FEO.M      JAN.    1.      TO 

JUKK  30,  ISli.—Ucceipts. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankeiH,  Dec.  31,  184^    .£'657  II  8 

Balance  in  the  hftiitl.i  cjf  the  HBcretary,  Ucc.  ai,  la-ia        i-i    2  1 

Hftlf-ycar'sdiviilcntls on  stuck 130  Ifi  0 

Life  compositinriH  of  governorfl IfiO     0  0 

I,ilc-cnm|)o.titionB  of  mcmbcrH 2GH     0  0 

AriiiUftl  bubhcriplbns  of  (governors      ....    827  10  0 

Annual  HuliacriptionH  of  mcnibcra  .        ...  3J)0'1    8  0 

Sale  of  Journal  ; J;i2  17  8 

.Sftlc  of  cottage  tracts 10     i  t) 

KecciiitH  (iniuig  ttiu  lialf-ycur,  on  account  oi  the 

country  iriettingH 108(1    0  0 

Payment  made  in  error  to  MeBsrs.  Urunimond  by 

tfir  U.  C.  Glyn  and  Co sr.    0  0 


(Signed)    T,  R.  Baiikke,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 

T.  AUSTKN,  ■\ 

H.  Elanshaild,       (_  Members  of  Finance 
D.  Barclav,             I  Committee. 

C.  B.  Challoner,/ 

HoivMSHiKE        .        .  Trusteeof  the  Society. 

C.  H.  TuRNEE.        "1  Auditors  on  the  part  of 
T.  Knioiit,                J  the  Society. 

II.  — SUMMARV   OF   THn    SOUTHAMPTON    BlBETfNO    BALANCE- 

siiKET. — Receipli. 

Subscriptions  from  Soutliatnptou       .        ,        .        .-€'1000    0  0 

Dinner  ticlteCs 349     4  q 

Ladies' g:allery  tickets 83  10  0 

Show-ysird 2i32     3  2 

Sale  of  catalogues 363  ig  q 

Salu  of  hurdli?s \     ig2  I9  8 

Sole  of  bade:es  for  Council  and  Stewards  .        ,        .        7  10  (► 
Excess  of  payments    o»er  receipts   at  the  South- 
amptoQ  meeting-,  chargeable  on  the  fuads  of  tlie 

Society 8O6  19  4 

^^5736     5     2 


Payments, 

Dinners ^946     1     0 

La.dies'  gallery  refresliraents 25      0     ft 

Pavilion 7^4  j-j     0. 

Siiow-yard  and  trial  of  iraplemcuts  .        ".        .        .26.10  11     7 

Police ■       .         .         .         .     121  15      0 

Ji'l^LS ,         .         .    3-.4  14     6 

CiJiisultiiiff  Engineer 65     X      2 

Auctiuueer 2100 

Surveyors 7  14     0 

P'inii'ff ■     .        .    399    5     9 

Stationery 19    1      7 

Advertisements 255    5     4 

Carriage 3S  U    10 

Postage 1147 

Official  StafT 32     0     4 

Extra  clerks ,         ..1580 

Swearing-in  constables 0  15    6 


^573G     5     2 


(Signed)  Richmond,  President. 

T.  R.  Barker.  Cbairman  of  Finance. 

C.  B.  ClIALLOMER. 

Thomas, Austen. 
Henry  Blanshard, 


Prrmancnt  charges 
'IVixeH  and  rat<;n 
KHluhlifilinnent  chargCH 
I'oHtni;e  and  carrlat;e 
Advcrtihcmc'iiii 
KxjicnuCH  of  Journal 
Prizcii 
MInccllancouft  i)aymcntH 


Payments, 


X7'M\Q  J.'J  8 

,    di27n  \2  C 

liO    7  H 

CO2    7  (i 

a7    7  1 

0  ly  0 

I20rt    a  7 

:m)  lo  \i 

•17    I  7 


I^iymrntH  during  the  hnlf  year  on  account  of  the 

rountry  inectkn^H I29I     2     p 

nnluncf  In  tlif:  hands  of  the  bankcrH,  JlIno30,Ift^'l  34r,fi  ?o    « 

B«l(incclnthchaDd»ofthoBCcrctHry,  Juncao,  IB'J'*  ifl  17  H 

£7m(i  13    8 


Mr.  Barker  having  given  an  esplartation  of  these 
balance  sheets,  and  invited  the  members  to  an  inspection 
of  the  various  account-books  of  the  Society  then  lying 
on  the  table,  in  which  every  detail  connected  with  the 
items  from  which  those  documents  were  derived,  would 
be  found  registered,  proceeded  to  report  to  the  meeting 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Finance  Committee 
had  continued  the  rcision  of  the  early  list  of  members, 
and  their  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  arrears  of  subscription; 
when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Shellev  and  seconded  by  Sir 
Robert  Price,  "That  the  balance-sheets  then  laid 
before  the  meeting,  and  the  statement  with  which  they 
had  been  favoured  by  the  Chairman  of  Finance,  should  be 
received  and  adopted  :  " — a  resolution  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dean,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the 
judges  at  the  Southampton  meeting. 

Earl  Spencer  then  rose  to  propose  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  Dr.  PlayTair  for  the  two  lectures  he  had 
that  week  delivered  to  the  members.  Dr.  Playfair  had 
apologised  for  the  imperfection  of  his  lectures,  occasioned 
by  the  short  time  given  him  for  their  preparation,  but 
his  lordship  was  quite  sure  that  the  members  who  at- 
tended them  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  such 
an  imperfection  had  not  been  perceived  by  Dr.  Piayfair's 
auditory  on  that  occasion  ;  aud  that,  however  interesting 
those  lectures  were  found  to  be  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery,  he  had  no  douht  they  would  prove  still  more 
intelligible  and  instructive  when  printed  and  read  at 
ItMsnre.  It  was  quite  true  that  in  the  first  lecture  there 
were  many  points  of  an  abstract  nature  which  it  required 
tioie  and  coosideration  distinctly  to  underi-tand ;  and  he 
liad  no  uoubt,  ihat  on  careful  perusal,  the  lectures  would 
be  found  of  mucli  gredter  advantage  to  the  members  than 
might  at  first  be  apprehended  from  the  impressions 
derived  on  a  cursory  attendance  only  at  their  original 
delivery. 

The  MARCiUESs  of  Downshire  having  seconded  the 
motion,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  then  proposed  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  should  be  given  to  the  Royal*  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  kindness  they  had  evinced  in  grant- 
ing to  the  Society  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  theatre  for 
Dr.  Pliiyfair's  lectures.  He  had  the  very  greatest  satis- 
faction in  making  thid  proposition.  He  need  not  say 
that  whenever  the  cauee  of  science  had  been  brought 
forwiird  in  England,  the  Royal  Institution  had  always' 
lent  its  powerful  aid  to  advance  its  progress  ;  and  he  was 
proud  to  think  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  had  met  with  so  effective  aud  congenial  an  ally- 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  objects. 

Mr.  Solly,  of  Heathside,  in  Dorsetshire,  rose  to  ex- 
press hi:;  gratification  at  this  compliment  to  an  institu- 
tion of  wJiich  he  had  been  i^member  very  nearly  from  its 
firfit  commencement.  It  was  established  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Bcieuce  to  the  jnirposes  of  life.  The  attention  of 
\U  founder.  Count  Rmnford,  was  principally  directed  to 
the  economy  of  food  and  fuel,  in  aid  of  the  views  of  an 
UHflociatioii  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  among 
whom  unusual  distress  was  felt  in  consequence  of  incle- 
ment BeiiHons.  The  experiment  of  Count  Rumford,  on 
the  means  of  obtaining  greater  warmth  from  the  same 
consumption  of  fuel,  have  produced  lusting  benefits.  To 
the  experiment  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution  we  arc  indebted  for  the  safety 
lamp,  which  has  so  much  diniininlied  the  danger,  aad 
consequently  the  cxpenne  of  excavating  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal storea  of  coal.    By  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whoso 
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spirit  seems  to  have  been  inlu-sed  into  our  Society,  Sir 
H.  Dii'py  was  invited  lo  apply  his  chemical  knowledge  to 
the  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  food.  His 
views  on  this  subject  have  not  hitlierto  been  surpassed  in 
utilitv,  altliough  they  are  greatly  undervalued  by  the 
disciples  of  foreign  empirics.  In  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  chemical  analysis,  Sir  Humphrey  tcok  the  lead, 
after  liis  predecessor  Ritler  had  through  his  national  love 
of  mysticism  become  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  Mes- 
merism, The  prominent  position  which  Sir  Humphry 
attained  in  this  path  of  science  has  been  nobly  main- 
tained by  his  pupil  Farady,  who  is  looked  up  lo  by  all 
nations  as  the  first  authority  in  electrolytic  science.  Hia 
idea  that  electrical  attraction  and  chemical  affinity  are 
one  and  Ibe  same,  first  occurred  to  Sir  Humphry,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  elec- 
tricity. The  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  admit  of  ex- 
planation, and  do  not  militate  against  its  general 
application.  On  this  important  subject  much  remains  to 
be  investigated.  Mr.  Solly  bailed  with  great  delight  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  connection  between  the  Society 
and  the  Royal  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  objects  of  agriculture; 
but,  as  a  reason  for  caution  against  placing  unlimited 
confidence  in  chemical  analyses  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  nutriment  essentially  required  by  plants,  Mr. 
Solly  mentioned  the  obvious  difference  in  their  nature, 
produced  by  difference  of  soil.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  Grassep,  which  are  frequently  refused  by  cattle 
when  manured  by  their  own  dang;  but  the  same  cause 
does  not  render  them  distasteful  to  animals  of  a  different 
species.  In  Norway  the  excrement  of  horses  is  greedily 
devoured  by  cows.  Mr.  Solly  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  large  and  more  profitable  Grasses  seem  to  prefer  a 
great  depth  of  loose  soil,  particularly  of  leaf-mould  : 
therefore  some  of  them  flourish  with  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance on  the  banks  of  hedges.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Holcusavenaceous,  highly  recommended  by 
German  writers  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Solly  exhibited 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  other  indigenous  Grasses 
obtained  from  hedge-banks  in  Hertfordshire — the  Bro- 
mus  giganteus  and  the  Festuca  elatior — the  height  of  the 
former  exceeded  8  feet,  thit  of  the  latter  was  more  than  6. 
This  Grass  has  been  p;)rticularly  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Agricultural 
Society."  Mr.  Solly  then  seconded  Mr.  Miles's  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  rose,  to  propose  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Auditors 
of  Accounts,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  for  their  great 
care  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Mil"ward, 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Challoner  returned  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  for  the  good  opinion  enter- 
tained of  them  and  the  auditors.  He  had  tlie  gratifica- 
tion to  state,  that  the  accounts  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
regularity, — a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  unless  the  financial  department  be  regulated  with 
the  utmost  precision,  no  Society  could  expect  to  prosper. 

Mr.  Knight,  as  one  of  the  auditors,  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  returned  tlianka  to  the  meeting  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hampden  Turner,  who 
on  the  day  previously  had  with  him  audited  the  accounts 
then  laid  on  the  table  before  the  members.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy of  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  which  were  kept 
in  so  excellent  a  state  that  it  had  become  a  most  pleasing 
duty  to  audit  them. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  suggested  the  desirableness  of 
connecting  the  Society  with  the  different  local  Societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  effected  with  great  success  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  where  that  Society 
was  proving,  not  as  in  England,  a  boon  to  agriculture 
alone,  but  a  national  blessing  in  promoting  a  good  un- 
derstanding among  all  parties  connected  more  or  less 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  within  the  range  of  its 
progress  and  influence. 

The  noble  President  would  not  fail  to  bring  Sir 
Harry  VERNEy's  proposition  before  the  Council  on  the 
earliest  occasion ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the 
movement,  in  reference  to  any  alliance,  such  as  that 
proposed,  ought  to  originate  with  the  local  Societies 
themselves  towards  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as 
the  central  body,  whose  collected  information  they  already 
received,  and  diffused  with  so  much  practical  advantage 
throughout  their  respective  districts. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  bore  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  local  Societies  in  Ireland,  and  the  united 
desire  now  manifested  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  lo  go  on  cordially  together 
hand  in  hand  in  the  great  work  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, to  which  they  were  invited  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  set  them  in  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  SraNCEa,  seconded  by  Mr. 
HiLLYARD,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation 
to  the  noble  President. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  expressed  himself  grateful 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  had  received  the 
proposition  of  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Spencer.  He  had 
at  present  done  little,  since  he  had  again  come  into  the 
office  of  their  president,  to  deserve  thair  thanks  ;  but-he 
confidently  hoped  that  he  should  leave  the  Society  in  as 
flourishing  a  state  as  they  had  then  the  gratification  of 
finding  it.  The  Society  had  not  only  done  great  good 
already,  but  would  do  still  more  ;  and  as  long  as  it  was 
supported  by  the  tenants  and  practical  farmers  of  the 
country,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  continued  pros- 


perity and  success.     The  noble  duke  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Council  stand  adjourned  over  the 
Christmas  recess  to  the  5th  of  February, 

SMITHFIELT)  CLUB  SHOW. 

We  omitted  mentioning  in  our  report  last  week  of  this 
Exhibition,  a  model  of  farm-buildings,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Crogtjon,  covered  with  his  aspbalte  roofing,  to  the  value 
of  which,  we  understand,  he  has  many  testimonials. 


Miscellaneous. 

Fibrous  Covering,  or  Gumeyism, — Fibrous  cover- 
ing requires  to  be  applied  in  given  quantities  ;  if  too 
much  was  laid  on  it  would,  like  too  large  a  dose  of  manure, 
destroy  vegetation  ;  and  if  too  little,  it  would  produce  no 
very  sensible  action';  this  was  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance, as  an  experiment  would  fail  from  either  of  these 
causes.  He  thouglit,  judging  from  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, that  about  20  lbs.  of  long  straw  should  be  laid 
equally  over  a  customary  land-yard  or  rood  of  growing 
Grass,  either  in  a  lay-field  or  an  after  Grass.  Previously 
to  the  nest  meeting,  he  hoped  they  would  rake  off  the 
covering,  and  carefully  notice  the  effect  produced  in  the 
growth  of  the  herbage,  as  compared  to  that  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  field;  the  nature  and  kind  of  Grass  should 
also  be  carefully  examined.  Before  he  sat  down  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  say  that  about  seven  weeks  since  he 
had  covered  half  a  field  of  Grass  of  three  acres  in  this 
manner,  and  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  when  examined, 
the  increase  had  been  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  5000  lbs.  per  acre  over  the  other  part  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time  the  straw  was  raked  off  and  laid  in  rows 
about  12  ft.  apart  on  the  field  ;  115  sheep  were  now  put 
into  the  field,  with  a  view  to  eat  it  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. After  they  had  been  there  about  a  week,  they  were 
succeeded  by  26  hullocks  to  eat  off  the  long  Grass  remain- 
ing, and  which  the  sheep  had  left  ;  the  field  was  eaten  as 
bare  as  possible.  The  same  straw  was  now  again  thrown 
over  the  same  portion  of  the  field  from  which  it  had  been 
raked  ;  on  inspection  that  morning  he  bad  found  the 
action  going  on  under  it  as  powerfully  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  He  said  he  thought  the  sheep,  on  first  raking 
off  the  straw,  were  not  so  fond  of  the  Grass  as  they 
were  of  that  uncovered  :  but  after  24  hours'  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they  rather  preferred  it.  He 
had  upwards  of  40  acres  now  under  the  operation,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  he  had  had  Grass  when  his  neigh- 
bours had  none.  He  would  consider  it  a  personal  favour 
if  they  would  make  some  experiments  on  this  subject  be- 
fore their  next  meeting. — Mr,  Gurnet/,  at  the  June 
Mefting  of  the  East  Cornwall  Experimental  Club. 

Value  of  Guano. — Dr.  Ure  quotes  African  as  varying 
in  composition  as  follows  : — 

Moisture from  21  to  36  per  cent. 

Ammonia        .         .         .     '    .         .        ,,      5        10  ,, 

Organic  matter     .        .        .        .       „    35       50  „ 

Pliosphate  of  lime         .        .        .       „    23       35  „ 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia    3         6  „ 

Alkftliue  salts         .        .        .        .      „      1.5      5  „ 

Sand,  &c „      I  2  „ 

Now,  the  moisture  is  worth  nothing,  so  that  a  sample 
giving  36  per  cent,  moisture,  will  contain  but  64  solid 
guanoj  and  that  more  or  less  damaged.  Ammonia  is  (he 
most  valuable  ingredient,  and  may  be  estimated  (in  com- 
parison with  other  manures)  at  Qd.  to  8(f.  per  lb.  ;  so  that 
two  samples,  in  other  respects  equal,  one  containing  10, 
the  other  only  £  per  cent,  of  ammonia — the  first  will  be 
worth  Is.  6d,  per  cwt. ,  or  21.  \0s.  per  ton,  more  than  the 
other.  The  ingredient  next  in  value  is  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  including  that  of  magnesia,  which  are  here  in  a 
much  more  readily  soluble  state  than  in  bones  ;  and 
taking  bones  to  average  half  their  weight  of  phosphate, 
may  be  valued  at  double  the  price  of  bone-dust,  that  is, 
taking  bone-dust  at  \8s.  per  quarter  of  3  cwt.,  the  phos- 
phates in  guano  may  be  valued  at  125.  per  cwt.,  or  l^d. 
per  lb.  But  these  phosphates  do  not  decay  ;  and  hence 
the  more  the  ammonia  and  organic  matters  are  rotted 
away,  the  richer  is  the  remainder  in  phosphates.  For  in- 
stance, if  fresh  guano  contains  15  per  cent,  phosphates, 
and  then  loses  l-4th  by  decay,  the  whole  15  of  phos- 
phates remain  in  the  75  lbs.  residue  ;  and  100  of  such 
residue  will  contain  20,  So  that  decayed  guano  becomes 
richer  in  phosphates  as  it  loses  ammonia ;  the  one  going, 
in  some  degree,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  other. 
The  organic  matters,  free  from  ammonia  and  nitrogen, 
are  the  other  elements  in  the  worth  of  guano,  and  are 
the  more  valuable  from  their  state  of  intimate  composi- 
tion with  the  ammonia  and  phosphates.  In  this  state 
they  may  be  worth  Is.  (or  more)  per  cwt.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  in  such  small  quantity,  that  it  may  be  better  to 
simplify  the  calculation  by  omitting  them.  The  value  of 
guano  may  then  be  estimated  according  to  its  contents, 
in — 1.  Ammonia;  2.  Phosphates;  3.  Organic  matter. 
For  example,  take  two  samples  of  African  guano.  No.  1 
fair  ;  No.  2  inferior;  containing  as  follows,  per  lOOlbs.: — 
No.  1.  No.  2. 

5.   d.  5.   d. 

Moisture  (no  value)  ....  20  .     .      33 

Ammonia,  fit  6rf 8        4     0       .     .         5         2     6 

Phosphstes,  Urf '   .  25         3     1^     .     .       30         3     9 

Organic  matter  Is.  per  cwt.    .40        0    4      .    .      28        0    3 

7    5i  '66 

Their  proportionate  values  will  be  about  as  7s.  6d.  to 
6s.  6d.'.  their  actual  prices  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
state  of  the  market,  but  still  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tions.— J.  PrideauXy  iyi  the  Farmers*  Journal. 

Drill.- — The  principle  of  thin  drilling  is  admitted  by 
every  farmer  who  hoes  bis  Turnips,  p.nd  every  gardener 
who  pricks  out  bis  bed  of  seedling  Cabbage-plants.  The 
grain  crops  alone  seem,  by  some  prejudiced  persons,  to 
be  considered  capable  oS  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 


are  supposed  to  be  safely  allowed  to  carry  on  a  vegetablt 
agrarian  war  in  their  own  ranks,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
rind  of  their  growth,  until  two-thirds  of  them  are  killed 
outright,  and  the  rest  stunted  or  predisposed  to  disease, 
by  their  constitutions  having  been  impaired  in  this  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence.  If  a  fa-mer  were  to  turn 
20  sheep  into  a  field  of  Turnips  capable  of  fattening  only 
10,  with  a  view  to  get  the  10  beet  onts  fatted,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  remainder,  some  of  his  relations  would, 
if  he  were  rich,  immediately  get  bini  declared  insane, 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  course  i.iken  «ith  his  Wheat- 
plants,  by  the  man  who  drills  abu  e  a  bushel  per  acre.— 
Maidstone  Gasetle. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Rural  Chkmtstrt.— By  E.  Solly,  Esq  t'.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Societj  ui  !  oodon,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  SiKr.ety,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  \u.t.y  oe  had  of  all  book, 
sellers,  price  4s.  6d. 

Books.  —  Maillitis.  —  "Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Genlopy." 

Capkop  Good  Hopk. — Broadway. — Wp  rire  unable  to  asiist  yon. 

Churn.  — P/tilla. — The  Sussex  churn  is  :■  fixed  barrel  churn.  It 
is  made  of  block  tin,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  butter. 

Coltsfoot. — Mnillew. — Your  only  rem  dy  is  per^'everance  In 
cutting  offita  flowers  in  spring,  and  its  ttaves  in  summer. 

Decomposition  of  Manure. — Subscribe-:  -Y"u  will,  perhaps, 
effect  the  decomposition  of  your  com.iost  within  the  time 
by  turning  it  over  once  a  fortnight,  and  shaking  it  all  to 
fine  pieces. 

Dr.  Yellgly's  Forks.— H.  would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if 
Mr.  Dixon,  Witham,  would  give  in  our  Pa^er  such  a  descrip. 
tion  of  Dr.  Yelloly's  forks  as  would  enabSehimio  have  some 
made. 

Farm-yard  Litter,.— T«'i7c7*-— Couch  u-cd  as  litler  will  not 
all  perish  ;  such  a  use  of  it  would  render  the  after  applica- 
tion of  the  manure  dangerous. 

Fences.— JV.  Z.— Beech  makes  the  best  fences  on  thesoiland 
in  the  situation  you  describe.  The  plHots  should  be  1  foot 
apart  in  two  rows  '2i  inches  apart.  Your  question  about  iron 
wire  caimot  be  answeicd,  except  in  the  adverti-ing  columns. 

Flax. — J.  H.  Dickson  — Your  article  has  been  received,  but  we 
ere  unable  to  give  it  immediate  insertion. 

Gas,  Lime,  &c. — G.  B.  .V.—Pray  excuse  a  postponement  oi 
answers  to  your  questions  till  next  week.  ' 

Guano. — Q.  B. — See  Mhceihineous  section. 

Gurnevism. — Mtlksham. — Sec  Miscellaneous  section  of  this 
day's  Paper.  That  paragraph  contains  all  we  know  on  the 
suiijecf.  Can  any  of  our  Cornwall  readers  give  us  the  detaila 
of  this  practice? 

Horse-beans, — Cymro.— Dibble  the  Berkshire  Horse-bean  it 
any  of  the  deep  ciay  soils  you  may  have.  Its  produce  may  bi 
from  4  to  5  quarters  per  acre,  it  is  not  nearly  so  exhaust 
iii£:  a  crop  as  other  corn  crops.  For  Bean  culture,  see  ai 
early  Number  of  this  periodical. 

Paging  ok  thb  GAIlDE^•K[ts'  CntioNicn!. — We  have  receive! 
very  many  kind  suggestions,  some  will  be  adopted  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year ;  others  cannot,  for  practical  reasons. 

SsiiTHFiKLD  Market.— .4  Subscriber.— Your  letter  shall  b( 
inserted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sdndriks. — .-Inon.— You  may  safely  grind  your  stock  of  bone 
now;  but  however  much  your  customers  might  have  reason  ti 
be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  your  own  interest,  we  appre 
hend,  declares  against  putting  the  bone-dusttogether  in  iarg 
lots.  Your  sheep-folds  should  be  changed  once  a  day  ;  tQ 
first  day's  ext;erience  wiU  tell  you  how  large  to  make  th 
folds;  it  of  course  depends  altogellier  on  the  nature  of  th 
crop.  The  ^Vhite  Norfolk  Turnip  should  be  all  eaten  by  thi 
time;  you  should  next  have  hybrids  till  February,  the' 
Swedes  till  April,  and  lastly  Mangold  Wurzel. 

Sulphatk  of  Magnesia. — David. — The  use  of  this  saltis  od 
of  the  best  means  you  have  of  getting  this  alkaline  earth  int 
plants.  We  cannot  say  what  effect  it  may  have  on  Sorre 
The  suggestion  to  which  you  refer  was  not  ours. 

Warne's  Sucoestions  for  Fattening  Cattle. — Constat 
Render. — Apologies  are  due  both  to  you  and  Mr.  Sproulefc 
our  misapDrehension  of  your  meaning.  The  pamphlet  is  pul 
lishedby  Edwards  and  Hughes,  Ave-Maria-lane. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  corarounicationshave  been  received  too  lab 


jTiar^cts, 


SMITKFIELD,  Monday,  Dec  l6.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs.  I 

BefltScota,  Heret'ordB,  iic.   4s  4ro43  6  t  Beat  Downs  S- Half-breda    4b  3to^ 
Boat  Shori  Horni  .40      i    4  \  Best  Lonn-woolp     -        -    3  1 

Second  quality  Beasta     -    3     4      4    0  1  Ewes  and  eeoond  quality    3    ' 
Calvea      •       -        -        -    a    8      4    6  I  Pic?         •        .        .        .    a 
Beaata,5713;  Sheep,  36.970;  Calces,  111;  PiirB,S62. 
Today  ia  our  annuikl  "  Great  Mariiei,"  and  one  betiiT   BuppH^d  has  I 
been  known  for  many  years.     The  Bcan-ity   of  keep  during  the  i-eagnn,  & 
thi!  general  indifferent  quality  of  the  supply  for  eeveral  mtinthB  pait,  had  i 
duced  the  belief  that  goud  Beef  Would  have  been  scarce  on  this  occasion  ; 
ccnsequence  an  expeotstinn  had  b^en  formed  by  ihoae  who  maie  extra  esi 
lions  to  supply  the  aniicipaied  deficiency,  that  they  would  meet  with  a  fi 
remuncratiun  for  their  amiety  nod  outlay  of  capital ;  we  are  sorry  to  recc 
a  Ferioiii  dieappoln'ment.     A  more   splendid  collection   of  cattle  we  do  i 
remember  ever  witnesiiing.    Our  tabular  ptatemeni  refers  to  the  prices  i 
tained  fur  general  average  quality.     Anything  approaching  to  the  quality 
Prize  Cattle  would,  in  some  instance?,  mahe  rather  more,  as  meeting  1 
fnncy  of  the  buyer  to  make  a  show;  and  in  some  instances  very  big  Bea 
were  unselling,  in  couEeqiien  :e  of  the  change  of  weather,  and  scarcely  ma 
4s  -id.   A  very  large  quHntity'was  boughtby  country  butchers,  so  that  Lond    > 
Is  not  so  full  of  Meat  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numbers  exhibited,  n  .- 
opens  a  little  better  prospect  for  the  future.  During  the  early  part  of  the  i"  | 
very  little  was  sold  ;  towards  the  close  a  little  more  briskness  was  obsBrvi  ' 
but  still  great  numbers  were  turned  out  unsold— several  ol  very  good  quail  .j 
but  the  greater  part  second  rate.     The  supply  of  Sheep  was  very  large,  il  ji 
for  the  most  pan  of  good  quality.     The  geueral  trade  ia  very  heavy  inde)  I 
as  with  the  Be;istB,  there  were  several  of  superior  quality  amongst  the  Sbi  jj 
which  made  consider.ibly  more  than  stated  in  our  Table  ;  for  instance,    ii 
noticed  some  p'iriicularly  fine  Downs,  weighing  about  SOBtonesof  e  lbs,  wh  ^ 
realised  Cit.  each.     Some  tew  lots  of  old  Downs  made  nearly  48  6d  ;    bat  M  jm 
per  8  lbs  is  ih-?  more  general  price.    A  few  lots  of  Longwoote  also  made^   ■ 
Second  quality  were  very  unsaleable,   and  many  of  that  description  tu    I 
out.     Wo  had  a  good  show  of  Veal,  but  trnde  heavy  at  our  quotations.    J    '| 
trade  was  very  bad,  which  is  usual  at  ihe«break  of  a  frost. 

Friday,  Dec.  20. 

Our  supply  of  fresh  Beasts  is  not  very  large  to-day,  but  with  those  leftl 
from  Monday  there  is  quite  enough  for  the  dL-mand-  There  is  a  dlfBculR 
disDOse  of  the  very  big  Beasts,  although  the  rather  favourable  change  111 
weather  has  caused  a  little  brihkness  amon(;st  the  good  selling  qu^ltN 
Monday's  quotations  are  fuUy  supported  for  this  description.  Some  d| 
largest  Oxen  are  losing  money,  even  from  what  was  bid  on  Monday,  ann 
fear  they  will  not  all  bo  sold.  Trade  in  very  bad  amongst  the  Sheep;  tf 
th;ii  are  not  pretty  good  are  scarcely  sHleable.  Ewes  make  very  little  mm 
There  has  been  a  great  glut  of  dead  Meat  since  Monday,  which  mak^ 
butchers  very  careless  about  buying  today-  The  best  qualities  are  mflS 
about  the.  eaJne  price  as  Monday.  Veal-trade  is  very  heavy;  It  muatB 
wry  good  Calf  to  make  is  id  per  8  lbs.  Second  quality  is  very  low,  pj 
ranging  from  33  4d  to  3s  lOd.  I'ork-trade  is  still  bad,  at  the  same  prices  a 
lilouday. 

BeastB,  1339!  Sheep,  bl60;  Calves,  145;  Figs,  3B4. 

41,  WestSmitbfieli 


HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  20. 

The  Market  continues  firm,  holders  expectlngbelter  prices  after  Christf 
ialover  ;  there  has  been  some  rather  extensive  sales ofbags  during  the  we 
Fine  Pockeiaare  very  acaice. 

Pattrmjer  fc  Smith,  Hop-faotor 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Dee.  20. 

Tni3  Market  continue?  quite  as  active  as  we  last  reported  it.     The  demf 

for  some  descriptions  of  sorted  Wonle  has  increased,  consequently  talef  I" 

been  effected  at  improved  rates.     Manutacturera  complain  that  the  prices 

goods  are  far  from  adequate  to  the  advanced  rates  of  the  raw  material.  . 

Jaweb  Pebrin,  Wool  Broke" 
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POTATOF.S. — SOUTHWAEK   WATBRSinE,    Dcc.   16 

Tm  conTrary  winds  have  contir.ied  thro«::h  the  past  weeh  ivhich  has 
orive"  ted  the  arrivals  -t  Po'atoes  from  all  coun.ries,  I'onspquemly  there  was 
SdIv  a  few  -mall  lota  in  tl^e  Mark,  t  for  .ale,  and  they  were  sold  at  varloua 
advaBced  prJcea,  the  psi'lculars  of  which  we  caonot  di^fine- 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  21.  —  Notwithstanding:  the  un- 
steady state  of  the  weather  the  market  has  been  tolerably  well 
Bupplied  with  most  ar'icles  during  the  week,  but  trade  has  not 
been  brisk.  Among  fru't  there  has  been  liUle  Hiteration  since 
last  week.  Pine-apples  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  are 
oEfered  at  nearly  the  sanifc  prices  as  quoted  in  our  la^^t  report. 
Grapes  have  not  altered  in  price  ;  gnod  samples  are  offered  at 
about  "s.  per  pouna.  The  best  dessert  Apples  at  present  in  the 
market  are  the  Ribstone  FipiJin,  Blenheim  Orang:e,  and  Court 
of  Wick.  Of  Pears,  the  principal  sorts  for  table  are  the  Winter 
Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Passe  Colmar.  These  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  good  as  they  are  in  some  seasons,  being,  compara- 
tivelV  speaking,  gritty,  and  not  well-flaroured.  All  kinds  of 
Nuts  are  scarce.  Filberts  are  very  dear,  good  samples  bringing 
from  l-lOs.  to  I5"is.  per  lOO  lbs.  Oranges  are  plentiful.  Among 
vegetables  scarcely  any  difference  has  taken  place  since  our 
last  report.  Good  samples  of  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are 
offered  at  last  week's  prices.  White  Broccoli  is  excellent,  ami 
the  purple  sort  is  also  good.  Csuliflowers  are  scarce.  Turnips 
and  Carrots  of  good  qbality  are  selling  at  the  same  prices  as 
last  week.  Celery,  altticugh  gnod.  has  suffered  a  mrie  from 
the  effects  of  the  frost.  Toraatoes  mny  still  be  had,  but  they 
are  very  scnrce.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  other  winter 
Greens  are  good  in  quality,  and  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  dr. 
maud.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
Teou^tum,  Lnculiagratissima,  Etiphorbia  jacqniniflora,  Gnidia 
pinifolia,  Cacti,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Cinerarias,  Ama- 
ryllises, Acacias,  Azaleas,  Narcissus,  Chrysanthemums,  Tulips, 

I  aad  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

1  Pioe  Apple,  perlb.,  3«to7'  OranEes.perd  zen,6dlolaGd 

I  Gtappg,  Hoth(m-e,pJb.,li*  to6f  —        per  100, 

—        Spanish,  p«rlb.,  lO.f  (o  U  —  bitter,  p«  100 

;  r-_        Portugal,  per  lb.,    U  to  2a  Lemons,  per  do^en,  ed  to  2« 

i  Apples,  De's-,  v-er  bush-,  3i  tt.  7'  —        P"  ^"O'  3'  ^^  ^-' 

I  —     Kitchen,  3*  to  6*  Almonds,  per  peck,  w 

i  Pears,  Deea.,  per  hf -sv..  At  to  8* 

i  Pnmepranates,  perdoz.,  2*  to  4s 
Oiiincea.  per  half-aieve,  3»  to  6» 
Medlars,  per  bushel,  S*. 
Filberts,  per  luoibs.,  HOi  to  150/ 
Chesnuts,  per  peek,  Z*  lo  7« 
Walnuta.  per  bushel,  5*  to  3* 

_  —       shelled,  12a  to 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6i  to  li  ad  i  Leet! 

_    pUms,perdoz.bnch.,2«6r'to3. 
Caulidowers.  perdoz..3«  to  IOj 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  <id  to  5* 
Brussels  sprouts,  hf  av.,  2t  to  2t  6d 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  U  Cd  to  S» 
Jertisal.AriiL-hok,  p.  hf-iv..  1*  iol«6d 
Potatoei,  per  ton,  85»  to  lOC* 

civt,  4t  u>  5i  Cd 

_  bushel,  2*3rf  to3i 

—  Kidney,  per  b«h.,  2i  to  &« 

TomipH,  per  doz.  bch.,  1j  ^d  to  ii 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  I*  to  3* 
CaiTOia,  per  di.z.  bi;hs  ,  5*  to  B« 
Basil,  per  banch,  ai  to  3d 
Seakale,  pel  piinoet,  Zt  to  3i 
Aipara^iis>  pel  bundle,  6*  to  14'. 
Horse  Kadj-h,  per  bundle,  1*  W  to  £• 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  -ileve.ai  to  5f 
Scori^ners,  per  bunch.  It  to  1*  3d 
Salinff  >  per  bunch,  1*  tti  la  3d 


swp 

Pt.  Air 

^..nd's, 

per  lb 

,  Ba  6J 

Cob 

Nli.H, 

per  100  lbs.. 

ISOj  lo 

Nut 

,  Mat 

eel  on  a 

24* 

Bra 

il.  16. 

— 

Spanish,  2 

a 

2ia 

— 

Cob 

19f 

.,  IjSrf  to  2* 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  id  to  6d 
Onicins,  per  bunch,  id 

—  large,  per  blithe],  2«  to  3*  6d 

—  SpanisVi,  p-r  doz.,  la  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Capali-uma,  per  IOC",  -Ij  io9» 
Leituce,  persciTe,  Utt  to  USd 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  Ijto  la  6i 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  if  to  2« 
Endive,  per  score,  1»  to  2i  6d 
!Mu3hrromsi,  per  pottle,  9rf  to  1*  edj 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  fid  to  8rf 
Watercress,  p.  19  »m.  bun    6.1  tn  ed 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  2a  to  4a 

—  Roots,  per  bundle.  9d 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  3rf  tn  Sri 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2tl  to3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  m  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  9d  to  3d 
Chilis,  per  100, 1*  to  s< 


Rfid    . 

Whiw 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 
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MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  IS. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  laud  carriage  samp'es  this  morning 
was  moderate;  best  qualities  were  taken  rff  on  the  terms  of 
last  week,  but  great  difficulty  was  experienred  in  the  disposal 
of  secondary  and  infprior  conditional  parcels,  of  which  some 
qnantity  remained  unsold.  Foreign  fully  n^a-ntains  its  value, 
but  the  sale  continues  limited.  We  obssrve  no  altera- 
tinn  in  the  value  of  Barley.  Beans,  and  Peas  from  this  day 
ae'nnight.  The  quantiry  of  Oats  on  sale  being  small,  and  large 
arrivals  expected,  dealers  refrained  from  purchasing;  but  ex- 
treme prices  were  obtaioed  from  consumers  and  necessitous 
bayers. 

BRITrSH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  8.     8.  ~       ~ 

Wheal,  E»pei,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     40     60 

Nnrtolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Vorltshlre  .     —    — 

Barl'T,  .Mallintr  and  divtUlinc  32s  to35s  Chevalier    31    35 
Oau,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Pol.inds    20    23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20    S3 

Irbh      ....  .        Feed     18    21 

Mall,  pale,  ihip  ' 61    «0 

Bert&iTd  and  Euex 58    65 

R«« 29    32 

Bcui,  Mazaifan,  old  and  new     £0  to  35        Tick    30    36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     BS  to  41       Winds  —    — 

PeM,  White         .        .        .        .     31  to  37       Maple  31     33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE    ItlVER    LAST   WEEK. 

Flotii.  1  Whi.    Barl.    flrnlt.jOaiB.  I  Rye.  |  Bn«.  IPpbb 

Earllih  .  W30  Ski.   —  Brla.    4337  i  <387  |  fi'49         M       —       1910  iisni 

Po'flKQ  .'  —  '.',  —  »  1  —  I  W7  I  —  I  W<»  I  —  I  337  I  — 
FaiDAy,  Dec.  20. 
The  arrivals  of  all  Corn  during  the  week  have  been  small, 
and  bOBincsfl,  both  on  Wednesday  and  to-day.  very  limited. 
Great  difficulty  ia  exFerienced  in  realising  the  English  Wheat 
left  over  from  M'lnday  ;  foreign  is  wanted  by  the  millers,  who 
•re  rentmincd  by  its  comp^ra'ively  liieh  value  frnm  purchas- 
Ingr.  Barley  and  IJeana  are  unaltered,  but  the  return  of  frost 
indaceB  factors  to  hold  their  White  Peas  for  an  advance.  The 
mukct  continues  very  bare  of  Oats,  and  where  sales  are 
effected,  a  «light  advance  is  obtained. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WGEK- 

Wheat       I        ParliT        |  Oaia  l         Flour 

Knvtiih       .    .       I          I'll'O                    16M  :0                     2^10Sk> 

Iriih        .         .                    _                       —  3IC0                       — 

IMPERIAL  A  VERA  OES. 


Harrow  31  37 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        30    32 


Nwr, 


Whoi 
n   p*iT  QaiiUsr-     *1a  y, 


I  lihi 


3ii  ed\ 


Br>nni. 
ii-illd 
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DmIm  at  PoTvlffD  Orala     20 

SBRDK,  Dec.  20. 
p«Tqr     M«toM«    UniprdCaJie^.PoreljmiP-ton   fl/toB/lO 


NOW  PUBLISHING,  IN  QUARTERLY  VOLUMES. 

THE  WORKS    OF    G.    P.    R.   JAMES,    ESQ. 

Price  Bs.   cloth,  handsomely   printed  in   medium   octavo,  and   Illustrated. 
This  new  and  attractive  Series  of  Mr.  James's  Works  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July  with  the  "  GIPSY,"  and  was  followed  on 
the   1st  of  October,   by  "MARY   OF   BURGUNDY."    The  future  Volumes  will  be  published  Quarterly,  each  containing  a 
complete  Work.        '  ^^^    ^^^  _  CONTAINING  THE 

HUGUIiMOTB :  A  Tale  of  the  Prencli  Frotestaiits, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY, 
And  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Illustration,  a  new  and  highly-finished  Portrait  of  the  Author  ;  to  he  inserted  as  the 

Plate  promised  in  the  First  Volume,  to  form  a  Frontispiece  to  the  Series. 
LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL.     EDINBURGH:    BELL  and  BRADFUTE. 

DUBLIN:    J.  GUMMING. 


C«mwBr 

Cl«v«r,  lUd,  Rnttixft 
—    Pordfro 
Wkli«,  Kncllih     - 
-■      Foreign 
Cvria^An    -       .        .        . 
If«mpp>««4  •    p«T  laat 

"-       i        .        .      pcrar 


"T  cwt    44        U     Muitard,  Whlf;  ■  p.buih. 

til        ■    —       _  I         «      Hiipvrnnn    ,,       -  13 

—       Brfuvn         „       -  12 

Riip«iKi>d,  Kn((llihip«f  Inm  £3/ 

K«pa  ('n)fu         •    per  ton  — 

HhfnMn       -       .        .        .  _ 

Turni,  Kntr-  wlntwr  p.huah.    fi 

—     Pr/ialKn  •         -         -  — 

Trrf'.ll        -        •     pflt  cwt 


.    _  pflt  .     . 

C»k*i,Bai|.pcrlMO   ISflO    13i,  Turnip  (tiWVAiiiblii  fox  qiintAtlnm), 
Kt0a*fO»v  '  '  " 


HAY.— Per  Umd  of  n(J  Trniicii. 
flMiTiifiKi.D,  Dec.  10- 

Prta«  old  Unarrm  ,  N-w  Hif        —r  U-  ^i  '  CIat^      ino*  tr.  I3/)| 

H^  l'>S*b)IIO*  I  Inhri'rr  Ifajr  bo      ion    intrnw       M  'fiti 

'  JciRM  Ct^tnn,  HKltfTRKD. 

Ci;MnKH(,Awri  Market,  Dec,  lO. 
flMriorMavl.  ii*r  J"'"  t"  M3«  I  HiipcrlfT  C)»**ri:3<  t/<  1IH«  I 
-*--•-  'J}        M)   I  Infc(l>'rr        ,,     W        I'ift      HtfowSOttotO 

_         _   I  N*w  Cl»7.f        —         —    I 

Jt^nuk  Hkkmwi,  llfty  Haltamaai 

WnirRrtrAmr,.  Dec.  20. 

rtMnt4Har    -      Va  U,  V^ .  HH  CUrtmr        -•      1!1«, 

Nrw  lUf  •        bO        UAt  \  S»W  Cltrrmr     luA        ivi     Htnw      SfM  tOMi 

'        „      itl1't\r.T     —  —    ' 

Htifp\f  Tarn*  *od  tr»4«  Ouil  «l  iba  tbnro  jirlcoi. 
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PUNCH'S    ALMANACK  FOR  1845 

Will  be  introduced  to  the  Public  on  the  2^th  instant.     One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  ALMANACK 

will  be 

A   PICTORIAL  CHRONOLOGY   FOR  S844, 


ILLUSTRATIVE    OP 


THE  IRISH  STATE  TRIALS. 

THK  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOG  BILL. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  POLKA. 

ART  UNION  AND  FINE  ART  DISTRIBUTION. 

THE  RUNNING  REIN  FRAUD. 

VISIT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


THE  WAR  IN  MOROCCO. 

AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  WRIT  OF  ERROR. 

THE  VlPir  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

C0MPLE1I1N  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  PUNCH. 


In    addition  to    these  Artistic  wonders,   "  Punch  "  has  also  dt'picted  the  following 

BUBBLES   OF  THE  YEAR: 


THE  O'CONNELL  RENT. 
"SHAVING  THE  LADIES." 
CHEAP  CLOTHINU. 
TOM  THUMB  AT  THE  PALACE. 
TESTIMONIALS  TO    M.\NAGERS. 
PATENT  LIFE  PILLS. 


CHEAP  FURNITURE. 

THK  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZE  LABOURER. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  DESTITUTE. 

YOUNG  KNGHND'S  SOIREE. 

THE  GREAT  UNACCOUNTABLE. 

FASHIONABLE  PROPRIETARY  CHAPELS. 


This  arrangement  will  insure  Merriment  to  everj'body's  Christmas,  for  something;  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Mince  Pie 

viz.,  3d.,  or  id.  stamped.  * 

OFFICE  FOR,  PUBLICATION,  194,  STR.i,ND. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  ^EyuNPaNcu.  ' 

of  Saturday  last,  Deckmber  14,  contains:  — 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  deli- 
vered durinp  the  Winter  Session,  1844,  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  by  Justus  Likbig  : — Cyanogen  and  its  Compounds 
continued— IVIetallic  Cyanides— Piracyanogen. 

FOREIGN  TJEFARTMENT:  — Italy;  Scientific  Congress  at  Mi- 
lan—Indian  Corn  a  cause  of  Pellagra— Fibrin  of  the  Blood  in 
Inflammation— New  Method  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Blood — 
Scurvv. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS:— On  the  Theory  of  Menstruation.  By 
G.  P.  Girdwood,  Esq. —The  late  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Prussic 
Acid.  BV  H.  Letheby,  M.B.— A  Substitute  for  Wood  En- 
graving.— Facts  and  Observations  Ithistrative  of  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  AVomen,  with  Remarks  on 
some  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  G.  Oakley 
Heming,  M.D.,  F.L.S. — On  the  Treatment  of  Femoral  Hernia. 
By  J.Sebastian  Wilkinson,  Esq. — On  the  Labours  of  Gra- 
hamised  Doctors  in  the  Country.     By  R.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS :— The  Origin  of  Puerperal 
Fever- On  the  use  of  Nitric  Acid  as  an  Eacharotic  in  certain 
HEemorrhoidal  Affections — A  case  of  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  Sex  of  an  Infant— Cases  of  Fractured  Skull. — Death  from 
Impaction  of  a  portion  of  Barley  ''Haw''  under  the  Tongue. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY.  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA:— 
Adulterations:  — Scammony. 

The  New  Medical  Incorporation — The  solid  Trunk  of  the  Profes- 
sion without  the  Offsets  and  Parasites — The  consent  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  to  occupy  a  position  in  the 
Incorporation  of  the  General  Practitioners  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  Inconsistencies  which  the  Governraent  has  manifested  in 
forming  the  Plan  for  what,  in  the  New  Medical  Bill,  is  called 
a"  Council  of  Health"- The  proper  Objects  of  such  an  Insti- 
tution—The Pest-House  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

The  desire  of  the  General  Practitioners  of  England  to  see  the 
Legally  Qualified  Medical  Men  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  placed 
on  a  footins;  of  professional  equality  with  themselves. 

REVIEWS: — Facts  and  Observations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
having  particular  reference  to  Fractures  and  Dislocationa.Gun- 
shotWounds,  Calculus,  Insanity,  Epilepsy, Hydrocephalus,  the 
Therapeutic  application  of  Galvanism,  and  Fibrinous  Diar- 
rhoaa.     By  John  Grantham,  F.R.C.S. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEDICAL  BILL:-Meeting3  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS  :-Guy'3  Hospital:-Cases  furnished  by 
the  Clinical  Report  Society— Idiopathic  Tetanus — Exhibition 
of  Extract  of  Irdian  Hemp- Death. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 

News  of  the  Week,  &c.  &c. 

Lcndnn:  Jodn  Chuhciiill,  Princea-street,  Soho ;  and  to  be 
had  of  hU  Booksellers  pnd  Newavenders. 


c 


fncc  sixpence,  iree  by  pout. 

®Tje  S^at'ltoag  €^v(tnitlt 

Of  SATi'noAY  last,  Dkcksiber  14.  contains. 

SOUTH-WESTERN  EXTENSIONS-INCREASEin  RETURNS 
— LIVERPOOLQPd  MANCHESTER  and  GRAND  JUNCTION 
AMALGAMATION  —  GOVERNMENT  TAX  —  NEW  FORM 
of  BILL  PROPOSED  by  BOARD  OF  TRADE— POLICY  of 
ESTABLISMED  RAILWAYS. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with 
the  Dircctorn'  Report— Grand  Junction,  with  the.Dlrcclnrs* 
Report— Lancaster  and  PrcBtnn  Junction— London  and  South- 
WcstiTn,  with  the  Dircclon*'  Keport- Enstern  Union,  with 
the  Director's  and  JCni-incerr*'  Rcporta—Hngineer's  Report  on 
the  Newry  and  Enni'-Uillcn  L'n'-. 

PROJECTED  LINES— Aberdeen— Wuflt  Riding:  Junctions— 
ShrcwHbury,  Onwefltry,  Ruabnnand  ChcBror- Gloucester  and 
Dean  ForoHt  -WiltK,  .Somerset  nnd  Weymouth. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chCHicr,  LccdR,  York,  Hull,  with  commcntB  on  the  respective 
MarkotH,  and  latcHt  Pr-iccs. 

PAHIS  MARKET. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Simm's  Practical  Tunnelling,  an 
cxompllllcd  In  the  Blccliini;Icy  and  Snltwood  Tunnels. 

MISCKLLANKOtJS-Law  Proc  cdings— Ilurdnhip  of  SifrnlnK 
Parlliimentary  Deeds— Hirmlti(;li»m  andGlouci-Htcr — Opening' 
of  the  Norwich  and  Leamington — Accident  on  BrIcklayerH' 
Arms  Branch, 

CALLS,  CONTKACTH,  LOANS,  TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  Ttoo  Railway  Cbronlclo  of  any  Ncwsvcndcr. 

L"  (JAN.-s',  — TO  KAKVIEUS  AND  OTHKKS.— 
The  snin  of  20,000/.,  and  Bcvcral  smaller  amonntH  not  lews 
than  I'lOl.,  to  be  advanced  u]ir>n  Leasehold  or  Frrehold  Property, 
Rcvpfslonn,  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities,  Life  InicrcHtw  and 
yood  Personal  Security,  or  upon  AsHi^nniciit  of  I^'arm  stock. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Mi/M.rvB,Ht,MlchncrHChaiiihprn,St.MlcbnnPfi. 
alley,  near  the  Royal  ICxclifintfc,  C'omblll,  London  [  if  per«on- 
ally,  between  the  hours  ui  11  und  3  o'clock.    Lutturfi  pre-puUI. 


lUMTU.iSTS  ot  Che  JNUMbKK  tor  SArUK,L»AY  last, 
DECEMBER  14,  OF 

THE    ATHES-^yEOaya, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  Tl-^E  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Price  Fourpenck, 

Or  stamped,  (o  go  free  by  post,  5d, 

S2.evieW3  ok,  with  Extracts  Faoai — 

The  Reformers  before  the  Re- 
formation, by  E.  de  Bonne- 
chose 

Sketches  of  the  Reformation, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Haweis 

Life  and  Rebellion  of  James 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Geo. 
Roberts 

The  British  Almanac 


Geology,  Introductor7,  De- 
scriptive, and  Practical,  by 
Professor  Ansted 

Knight's  Sbakspeare 

History  of  the  Englinh  Revo- 
luti'in,  by  F.  E.  Dalhmann 

The  Poetry  of  Real  Life,  by 
Henry  Ellison 


With  Shorter  Notices  op  : 


Historical  Parallel  between  the 
English  arid  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  M.  le  Com te  Max- 
Ime  de  Choiseul  DaiUecourt 

The  Public  and  the  Medical 
Profession 

The  Blind  Man  and  his  Guide 

Night  Voices  and  other  Poems, 
by  H.  Spicer 

Ballads  and  Lays  from  Scottish 
History,  by  N.  Clyne,  M.A. 


Illustrations    of   the    Law    of 

Kindness,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

Montgomery 
Facts     and     Observations    in 

Medicine   and    Surgery,    by 

John  Grantham 
The  Recreation 
Essay  on  the  Factory  Question 
The  Monster  TelescoiJC 
The  Star  of  the  Court,  by  Miss 

Bunbury. 


Orig^inal  Papers. — Miss  Martineau  on  her  Cure  by  Mes- 
meric Treatment  alone.— The  Hydrostatic  Telescope, — Geo- 
graphical Progress  of  Civilisatiou,  by  T.  Price, 

Our  'Weehly  Coss5p, —  Health  of  Towns  Meeting.— 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Society.  —  Royal  Academy 
Prize  Distribution.- Thorwaldsen's  Statue  of  Byron. — 
Norvray  Pine  Art  Exhibition. — ArchESological  Museum  at 
Athens. — German  Booksellers  and  American. 

Bocieties. — Geographical  :  (M.  Schomburgh's  Expedi- 
tion).— Institute  op  British  Architkcts:  (Mr.  Wilson 
on  Decorations  of  Church  at  Assisi).— Houticultural.— 
LiNNJEAN.— Botanical.  —  Microscopical.  —  SociETr  of 
Arts  (Lieut.  Walter  ou  Kamptulicon  Life  Boat). 

fine  .&rts* — Frescoes,  Decorations,  and  Stuccoes  of 
Churches  nnd  Palaces  of  Italy,  by  L.  Gruner.— Prints  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Music  and  tne  Brama.— Musical  Journeyings  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  by  Hector  Bulioz.- Music  in  Paris.— Mu- 
sical Gossip  of  London. 

l^f  scellanea. —  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Society  of  An- 
tiquaiies.— British  Enterprise. — Roman  Antiquities.— Sin- 
gular Discovery— Kill};  fisher's  Nest. 

Order  "SPlie  Atbenseuzn  of  &ny  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Saturday,  Jan.  4,'1345,  will  be  published,  pr.  6rf., Stamped, No.  i  of 
q^HE     UNITED     G.IRDENERS'     AND     LAND 

-L  STEWARDS'  JOURNAL,  the  profits  of  which  wiU  be 
devoted  to  tlic  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Gardeners  and  Land 
Stewards,  their  Widows  and  Orphans.  To  be  Edited  by  Mr. 
Marnock.  All  Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Communications 
to  be  Qddreised  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  The  Journal  will  be  printed  by  Messrs.  Vizitelly 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Pcterboruugh-court,  135,  Fleet-street,  where 
Prospcctusi'H  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Tills  day  is  published,  price  2s., 

AGRICULTURE;  its  Practice  with  Profit, 
eluciduterJ  by  a  Contrast  of  Oriental  and  British  Usages, 
in  H  Correspondence  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.    By  IIenrv  Nkwnham. 

In  thisCorrcHpondence,  the  Employment  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor  is  considered,  with  reference  to  an  Asiatic  principle  of 
adjusting  tlie  WugcK  of  Predial  Labour.  Second  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions. 

London:  Published  by  Roake  and  Vartv,  31,  Strand. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  12lh,  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smitu, 
1 13,  Fleet-street, 

A  SYSTEM  of  CULTIVATING  CUCUMBERS  in 
MfLLS'S  IMPROVED  PIT,  fio  arranged  as  to  Im  houtea 
with  hot  waicr,  by  Buhhidok  and  HitAiiV'e  Boiler  and  Tanks. 
With  a  DeMcrlpUve  Plate.  It  will  be  a.  Supplement  to  tho 
Second  EdlDon  nf  Mr.  Mili.s'h  Work  uu  the  Culture  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons. 

On  tho  ml;  of  Fchrup.ry  will  be  published, 
A    TRI':AT1SE    on    the    IMl'ROVKD  CULTIVA- 
TION of  PINE-APPLES.     By  G.  Mills.     With  Diiignuns  of  a 
Ilothnnnc  and  a  Pit  for  that  purpose  ;  with  Plan  ot  Apparatus 
for  Heating  them  with  llut  Water  on  tho  Tank  System. 
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ON  SATURDAY,  THE  4th  OF  JANUARY,  1845, 

Tf^ill  be  Published,  Stamped  for  free  transmission  by  post,  price  Sixpence  {to  he  continued  Weekly], 

No.  I.  OP 

AN   ORIGINAL    JOURNAL 


FAMILY    EVENTS,  NATIONAL   AND    PEIVATE    BIOGRAPHY,    LIFE    AND 

HEALTH,  AND  GENERAL  NEWS. 


TO    BE    CALLED    THE 


UNDER  THE   SANCTION,  AND  Vv'ITII  THE  ASSISTANCE,  OF  VARIOUS 

©attsi'mw^nt  •departments. 


The  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society  of  the  three  great  events  of  Human 
Life— 

23irt5,  iiilarnase,  anij  BeatD, 

has  led  the  Government  to  establish  a  Public  Department  for  their  Registra- 
tion. In  order  to  carry  out  the  same  views  more  extensively  and  usefully, 
Sifje  l^igtortral  I'SE^istcr,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar-General  and 
mrions  Public  BeparlmenLs,  will  lay  before  the  public,  every  Week,  a  compre- 
hensive, accurate,  and  v.'eU-digested  Register  of  such  events,  and  all  the 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  them. 

The  Conductors  of  STfie  pjietortcal  Srstslrr  have  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing,  that,  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  most  complete  arrangements 
have  been  organised  with  the  ofScinl  Registrars,  of  Births,  ilarriages,  and 
Deaths,  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

With  Birth  and  MARniAHE  the  associations  are  obviously  many,  important, 
and  interesting ;  audit  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  ©fjc  iijistortral 
3RE6i6t:i:  will  be  a  most  extensive  record  of  such  events,  and  of  all  matters 
incidental  to  them  which  interest  the  Public. 

With  Death  is  associated  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  STJc  p)(5- 
tortcal  Srgistcr,  viz. 

Nnlicua!  Siogvaplij) 

Of  all  persons,  of  any  distinction  whatever,  their  friends  wish  for  some  Biogra- 
phical Memoir;  of  all  eminent  men,  the  nation  requires  a  Biography:  there 
is,  however,  at  present,  no  publication  which  furnishes  this  information  sys- 
tematically,— which  gratifies  public  curiosity  at  the  time  it  is  excited;  and 
there  are  very  few  in  which,  at  any  time,  are  found  accounts  of  more  than  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  interesting  lives  which  should  be  recorded.  This,  there- 
fore, is  an  entirely  new  field,  which  Efje  p^tstoviral  EcQigtei-  is  about  to 
occupy.    It  will  give  full  and  accurate 

Biographies  of  all  Public  Characters,  and  shorter  Memoirs  of  Private  persons 
of  Worth  and  local  mark. 

Social,  as  distinguished  from  Political  Life,  has  hitherto  had  no  journal  to 
record  and  discuss  the  numerous  circumstances  tending  to  its  advancement  or 
retarding  its  progress.     &)Z  PjiStortral  I'.rsistft  will  now  supply  this  want. 

Historical  'Events  will  be  recorded  briefly,  clearly,  and  impartially  ;  in  such 
a  manner  that  ^ITtjc  Jfewforical  Kcgfetcr  may  be  referred  to  hereafter  for 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  History  of  the  Period. 

The  Literature  of  the  day,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  its  special  topics,  will  come 
within  the  scope  of  fflljc  pststofiral  Satgtstcf. 

,  The  HisTOKT  and  Pbbsonal  Constitution  of  the 

©t'fatl  departments  of  (ffiofacrnmcnt 

Are  now  about  to  be  treated  for  the  first  time;  a  History  of  each  Public  De- 
partment will  be  drawn  up  from  the  earliest  period,  and  the  Appointment, 
Resignation,  and  Promotion  of  all  Functionaries  will  be  registered  from  time 
to  time  as  they  happen.  These  details,  of  an  analogous  nature  to  the  contents 
of  the  "Army  List,"  will  be  compiled,  by  Authority,  from  authentic  information. 


The  general  character  of  ffijc  pjtstoftcal  Kcgistct  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  it  will  comprehend : — 

The  Registration  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
on  a  mdre  comprehensive  and  systematic  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

BiogrEtphy — Geneial,  National,  and  Private. 

Social  Condition  and  Domestic  Life. 

The  Insertion  of  Abstracts  of  Wills  and  Administrations  of  Pnblic  Interest. 

Judicial  Proceedings  rtl.^tire  to  Divorce,  Pedigree,  &c. 

The  Operation  of  the  Registration  Acts. 

life  and  Fire  Insurance. 

Public  Health  ;  and  the  various  circumstances  in  respect  of  Buildings,  Drainage,  Venti- 
lation, Sepulture,  Epidemics,  Unwholesome  Employments,  &c.  which  affect  it. 
Information  will  be  obtained  from  ofiicial  and  other  sources  respecting  all  Public 
WorUs  for  the  Improvement  cf  Towns ;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  and  all  Societies  for  improving  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  People. 
Tl  ■:  Wp>*My.p,^^i>oits'of  Mortality  in  the  Jlctropolis,  and  Quarterly  Reports  of  Health 
throughout:  England  and  Wale:,  will  be  published,  under  the  authority  of  the  Regis- 
Trdl'-Generaljin  The  Kistobical  Register. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  its  own  peculiar  topics,  Sbe  f^tstortcal  ISegistev 
will  be  especially  a 

,      FAMILY   NEWSPAPEK, 

In  which  an  ample  .'ind  impartial  Chromde,  free  from  poll'ical party  i/as,  will 
be  given  of  all  the  important  Events  of  the  Week. 

It  may  confidently  be  e.^tpected  that  Efjc  pjtotortral  5ScgtStcr  will  become 
the  especial  organ  for  the  announcement  and  recording  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths,  and  the  chief  public  source  in  which  searches  after  them  will  be 
made ;  thus  investing  the  Journal  with  great  genealogical  value  for  the  protec- 
tion of  hereditary  rights. 

"  It  is  the  Personal,"  says  a  popular  writer,  "that  interests  mankind,  that 
fires  the  imagination,  and  wins  their  hearts  ;"  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  to  the  Personal,  distinguished  from  the  scandalous,  that  STJe 
lljtstarical  Kcgistci'  mainly  devotes  itself.  ^ 


(ITjt;  pjistcftcal  Hcscstcr  will  consist  of  16  folio  pages,  or  48  columns, 
stamped  for  free  transmission  by  post 

Eljc  Pjistovtcal  KcgtSter  will  be  arranged  in  four  parts,  so  that  it  may  be 
read  it)  four  persons  at  one  time,  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding  [and  pre- 
servation. 

iLi)C  pjistorical  ScgiStfl'  will  be  published  erery  Saturday,  in  time  for  the 

morning  mails. — Price  Sixpence. 

WS"  The  First  Number  of  Cljc  pjistorirsl  SrgtStcr  will  appear  on  Saturday, 

the  4th  of  January,  1S45. 

(Only  a  very  limited  number  of  Advertisements  will  be  admitted.) 

»<.*  Announcements  of  Births, ;Marriages,  and  Deaths  will  be  inserted  at  a 
very  moderate  rate,  and  a  copy  of  fefjc  Jltst-Ort'cal  iSfgtstci-  will  l/e  forwarded, 
without  charge,  to  the  persons  making  the  insertions.  The  clerks  of  large 
parishes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  clergy,  receive  the  notices  of  Marriages  in 
the  Established  Church ;  and  the  various  Registrars  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar- General,  receive  the  notices  of  other  Mar- 
riages, and  the  ntjtices  of  Births  and  Deaths. 


Office  for  Advertisements  and  Communications,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  London. 


miiBicationB  are  ;oJ  be  .addressed  to  the  Ediioi. — Saturday,  Decemhar  21,  1844.  ^ 


^.v  ..^u........  ^>...-a    u.   ..u.   , n     .   ■■E.-.U..U..     ..u...  ...  v.... —  . , -- in  Lombard-sc, 

at  the  Office,    No.  'e,  Cbarle'a-etreet,  in  tiie'  rarieh  of  ^Sl.  Paul's,  CoYeDCGaiden,  lin  iM-H  said  county,  where  ail  Advortisements  land  Corn- 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28. 


[Pkice  6d. 


AgricQltaral Gazette,  IstT  l.of  i 
Allounent  system  -        -    i 

beneficial  effects  of         -    i 

AmeriL-a,  Centra!  -        -    i 

Anemone  obtasiloba        -        -    t 
Aoiniitl  nuiriiion,  eiperimenia 


Anated  on  Geologj-,  rev.  -  8 

Apple,  productive  varieiy  of  -  8 

Bses.  hives  for  -  -  .  8 
Sirda,    mode    ot    destioying 

Tomtits  .        -        -        -  s 

—  small,  destruction  of  -  8 
Boileis,  Stephenson's,  remaiJcs 

en  -----  t 

Calendar  of  Operations  -  B 

Chemical  Aasociacion,  Scotch  B 

Coppice  Birch,  to  manage       -  8 

Cows,  to  feed  -        -        -  £ 

Darliat^Ecin  Farmers'  Club       -  a 

Dilophiis  fehrilia  -        -  B 

Eorchester  Farmers'  Club        -:-  S 

Dry-rot  in  timber  -         -  8 

East  Lothian  Husbandry  -  i 

Ediribur>;h    Botanic   Garden, 

noticed  -         -        -         -  E 

Fartnioj,    the    No-pastnre 


syit 


Fev, 


nof 


my 


._  -^rardens,  modem  -    l 

Food,  Rape  for  -  .  -  ( 
Foreit-crees,  to  prune  -    1 

Frames,  to  clear  of  insects  -  '■ 
Gas-ivacer,  to  apply  as  manure  J 
Geolog-y,  &c.,  by  D.  T.  Anjted, 

ai.A-,  rev.  -         -        -    1 

Goaao,  veraas  farmyard  dung    ( 
Hedge-row  timber,    manage- 
ment of  -        -         -        -    J 
Highland  and  Agric.  Society    i 
Holt  Facmeta'  Club  -        -    ; 
Hybridising,  plants  for 
Imects,  to  cl^ar  from  frames 
Ivy  on  iraUs  without  connec- 
tion wiih  the  ffTound 
Land,  heavy,  management  of 
—    to  inclose  from   the  sea 


;-putty.  t 


uake 


lame,  Rowland-on  on  the  in< 


Maidstone  Farmers' Club        -  877  6 
Manure,  effect    of    liquid  on 

Onions            -        -        -        -  S69  c 

—  management  of  farmyard  378  a 

—  gas-water  to  apply  as    -  875  6 

—  gypsnm  as                -        -  874  e 

Mealy-bug,  effect  of  Hereman'n 

dilutium  on            -         -         -  870  6 

Naturalist's  Pocket  Almanack  869  a 

Nutrition,  experiments  on        -  87A  b 

Oats,  failure  of         -        -         -  875  ^ 
Onions,  effect  of  liquid  manure 

on            -         -        -        -        -  859  c 

Pears.  Jersey  Gratioli               -  868  li 

Plants  for  hvbridislng              -  870  a 

Plantation     in  ,A.berdeenshire  876  li 
Potatoes,  difference  between 
the  produce    of  whole    and 

cut  sets           -        - .      ■        -  2G7  a 

e.-cperiment  with    sorts 

imported  fromdifferentcoua- 

tries        -        -        -        -        ■  876  c 

—  effect  of  autumn  plantinjr  8G0  b 

—  remarks  on  -  -  -  876  a 
Rabbits,  to  kill  -  -  -  870  a 
Rats,  to  destroy  -  .  -  87O  a 
Rape  for  winter  feeding  -  878  b 
Rosa  Garden  -  _-  -  869  a 
Salvia  Btrictitlora  .-  -  871  c 
Season,  mildness  of  in  Ireland  ~  8q!)  b 
Seeds,  to  steep  in  different  so- 
lutions           -        -        -        -  873  c 

Soot  as  manure          -        -        -  869  6 
Scaith  watte.        Hudderafield 

FBPmers'  Club        -       -        -  877  c 
Stee^^  seeds  in  different  so- 

_  lutions             -        -        -        -  873  c 
terAgiicultural  So- 


Slrawberries,  culture  of 
^un.  scorching  effects  of 
Timber,  dry  rot  in  -        -    ■ 

Timber,  hedgerow,     manage- 
ment of  '        "       ."        " 
Tulips,  notes  on  tlioae  in  the 

Midland  Counties 
Tuinipa,  weight  of  • 

Vine,  advantage  of  hudding 
Wheal,  remarks  on  dibbling 
V/ren'a  nest       .        -        -        - 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


LANDSCAPS  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metroaolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  bi'  a 
BQinber  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating: 
of  Horticnltnral  Buildings  in  the  most  econo.iiical  as  well  as 
effectaal  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  hjm  to  devote  his  particula;  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Nobiemen  and  Gentlemen  deeiroua  of 
consulting:  bim,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  LondoOj^ 


THE  ARBORETUMS.  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  CO  WES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

I)AMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
^  Contractors  for  Planting:,  Earthwork,  Road -making-.  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Gubmitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
itiected  for  tbe  Lawn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
r.'jw  growing  at  Qaeen's-EIras,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 


UriLLI\M  MAY  begs  to  offer  the  following  at   the 
very  moderate  prices  below  quoted,  Catalogues  of  which 
r-^y  he  had. 

J  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Trees,  in  50  sorts,  for  423. ; 

200  do.  do.,  in  100  sorts,  for  80s. 
')  sorts  showy  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants,  for  42s. ; 
200  do.  do.  do.,  80s. 
100  Roses  in  50  good  sorts,  for  25*.;  100  do.  do.,  in  100  fine 
sorts,  423. ;  50  do.  do.,  in  50  extra  fine  sori;s,  30s. 
0  select    Double    Hollyhocks,  for  42s,;    12   do,,  extra  fine, 
named,  for  show,  20s. 
.    '  Gooseberries,  approved  varieties,  in  50  sorts,  for  l6s.j  100 

do.,  in  IfiO  fme  sorts,  for  20». 
Seeds  of  Hollyhocks,  fromtlouble  flowers,  in  packets,  200  seeds, 

2«.  6(f. ;  500  seeds,  5«.  each. 
-?^d«of  Paoflies,  from  finest  named  sorts  of  1314,  packets,  2s.6rf. 
and  5».  each  fseeds  poHt-frec). 
:rc»t  and  Fruit  Trees,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Florists' 
Flowers,  Garden  Flower  Seeds,  &c,,  comprising  in  eacli 
dcpartmentalltheieadinKnoveltiesiu  preaentcultivatioa. 

Hope  Kiir^cry,  Bedalc.  Dec.  I841.  

PERFECTION  IN  PEAS.— FRASER'S  SHANLEY  MARROW. 

FFRaSER,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Lea  Britl)2;e- 
•  road,  Essex,  in  offcrinfr  his  friends  and  the  public  the 
above  Pea  begs  to  ajisurc  them  if-  has  no  ri»al,  its  quality  being 
U  far  ftai;crior  to  KnlKlit'!i  and  all  otlitr  i\Iarrovvii  as  those  sur- 
pftts  the  commoner  Peas.  U^  height  in  about  5  feef,  a  pro- 
digjoos  bearer,  and  continue-i  in  season  much  longer  than  the 
Qtoal  kindtt.  'i'ne  ntock  on  hand  is  very  limited.  Price  7a.  ^d, 
per  quart.  A  remittance  cxpuclcd  to  accompany  orders  from 
mil  now  n  corrc-'imndr^nts. 


CORNISH  KIDNEY  POTATOES.— THE  EAR- 
LIEST OP  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES.  It  Is  remarkable 
ttiat  this  valuable  sort  should  be  so  little  known  and  cultivated 
fai  EfiK^^nd.  It  is  grown  t^j  Homc  extent  in  the  Wcat  of  Corn- 
wall, ax»  UAH  BBBV  yHDOUCKh  IS  TIIK  Ol'K.V  CFIOUNO  VUUlNfi 
THE   LA*T  TKU  YEAKfl,  PflOJl   THK  JSTH   tO  IBfU  OK  Aj'ltif,,   (On 

•fi  ftTerafce,] 

Upward*  of  three  handrcd  acres  arc  annnally  grown  Id  the 
IWlfbbonrho'td  of  Pctizancc  ;  and  thousands  of  baskets  arc 
Mnt,by  Rtfamcr*.  tosu;*ply  the  Ixjndon  and  Mristol  Markets. 

T»«   grrfwrr»  ohtain  them  ao  early,  that  they  arc  enabled  to 
procure  an  excellent  aecfmd  crop  on  the  name  land. 
.  It  U  a  moftt  valuable  Sfirt,  and  nhould  be  (jrown  in  every 
(trdeo  where  early  vrgetablea  arc  rtquired, 

•old  In  Hamper*,  wtnUinlnif  2  and  3  eallons,  at  fi*.  nnd  7*, 
MCfa.  packsigc  and  carriage  free  to  ly^ndon  or  Bristol,  which 
will  he  forwarded  on  receiving  a  PoHt-f»ffiC(;  order,  on  a.\,\t\\i:a.- 
gonto  Wii.r.tAM  K.  KK«ni,K,  Union. road  Nurncry,  Plymouth. 
December  2>«,  im4. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


l-JORFOLK, 

1844. 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRA.CIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  BUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VISCOUNT  LORTON, 
LORD  SONDES,  &c.  &c. :  as  well  as  by  the  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  Fruit  of  the  above  RASPBERRY,  upon  which 
Dr.  LiNDLEr  pronounced  his  opinion,  was  gathered  by 
YocELL  and  Co.  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Scrasby,  in 
this  county,  whose  Raspberries  are  well  known  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  what  is  termed  the  "  Filby  Raspberry." 

The  statement  in  last  week's  Paper  made  by  a  person  by  name 
of  Crisp,  that  Mr.  H.  Youell  had  gathered  fruitin  what  he 
terms  the  Filby  Garden,  may  be  correct;  but  iu  gathering 
fruit  of  the  Raspberry,  it  was  done  solely  with  the  view  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  fruit  that  was  being  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  found,  as  they  have  before  stated,  to  be  far  inferior ;  and 
it  was  also  done  with  a  further  view  of  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  Raspberry  they  are  oiferiog  to  the  public,  and  for 
which  YouELL  and  Co.  have  been  awarded  two  Certificates  of 
Merit,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  is  the  only  ge- 
nuine variety.  The  statement  is  thus  far  void  of  truth,  and  in- 
vented for  the  sole  purpose  of  puffing  off  the  variety  sent  out  by 
tbe  agent  of  the  Filby  Gardens. 

YouELL  &  Co.  take  the  present  opportunity  of  returning  their 
sincere  thanks  for  the  distinguished,  and  periiaps  unparalleled  pa- 
tronage they  have  received  fot  introducing  and  widely  spread- 
ing throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  (at  a  cost 
of  between  300/.  and  400^.)  a  most  valunble  fruit,  which  would 
have  remained  in  obscurity :  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
happy  to  state,  the  extensive  demand  it  met  with,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction it  has  given,  have  fully  realised  all  their  anticipations. 

In  conclusion,  Youkli.  and  Co.  deeply  regret  ttiey  are  called 
upon  to  animadvert  upon  the  position  that  one  of  so  sacred  a 
calling  as  Mr.  Lucas  shouldhaveplacedhimself  ia,in  thisafi'air, 
by  authorising  and  permitting  tn  be  published  matters  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  ignorant,  and  containin,'^  an  assertion 
utterly  void  of  truth,  that  the  fruit  upun  which  Dr.  Lindley 
pronounctid  his  opinion  was  gathered  in  the  Filby  Garden. 

Fine  Canes  of  the  True  Fastolff  Raspukflrv  can  be  ob- 
tained only  of  Youet-l  and  Co.,  or  their  Ageats,  a  list  of  ^vhom 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  the  7th  inst. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  23,  J  844. 


Tand  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  -and  Seedsmen, 
•  15G,  Cheapstde,  Loudon,  respectlully  beg  to  inform  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry,  that  their  List  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  the  present  Season  will  he  forwarded  post  free,  on  application, 
together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  most  showy  hardy  herbaceous 
I)lants,  giving  their  respective  heights  and  colours. 

T.  and  C.  L.  take  the  present  opportunity  to  request  early  orders 
for  Ranunculus  and  Anemones,  as  tlieir  unique  collection  will  be 
planted  by  the  end  of  January;  therefore  they  will  not  be  able  to 
execute  any  orders  received  after  the  25th  January. 


TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing, that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  procuring  a  good 
and  weil-Bclected  parcel  of  the 

TRUE  WILLCOVE    BROCOLI, 

a  sort  held  in  hU^h  estimation  in  tiie  West  of  Englaud,  andcon- 
sidered  by  all  who  know  it  to  be  the  eariiest  nr.d  most  valuable 
Brocoli  for  spring  use.  It  can  be  highly  recommended.  In 
sealed  packets,  Is.  each. 

W.  E,  R.  can  also  recommend  the  following  as  very  choice 
and  superior  sorts  of  Vegetables,  and  ought  tube  cultivated  in 
EVERY  garden. 

Superior  Dark  Crimson  Sect 

Dwarf,  small-top  Scarlet  Beet 

Chappie's  Cream  Brocoli 

Early  Cornish  Cabbage 

Large  Paignton  ditto 

Myatt's  fiuperij  Curled  Parsley 

Wood's  Earliest  Frame  Radish 

Hammond's  fine  new  White  Cape  ErocoU 

True  Drumhead  Lettuce. 
The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  tlie 
"WILLCOVE"  BROCOLI,    will   be   sent  free   by  Post,  for  a 
Post-office  order,  value  -in.    All  oilier  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
warranted  new  and  genuine. 

Union. road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Dec.  28. 


TTNRIVALLED    YELLOW    DAHLIA.  — LANG- 

'^  LEY'S  "DUKE  OF  YORK."  Light  primrose  yellow, 
round,  cupped  petals,  great  depth,  well  arrangeu,  and  perfectly 
circular;  corilrc,  full,  compact,  and  well  up  ;  general  form  and 
habit  of "  President  of  the  West ;"  height,  4  It. ;  strong  plants 
early  in  May,  lOs.Gd.  Discount  to  the  trade  on  not  less  than 
12  plants. 

C,  LANGLEY  can.  with  the  greatest  confidooce,  warrant  the 
above  SUPERB  DAHLIA  "FIRST  RATE,"  and  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  to  every 
one  wiio  grows  for  exhibition,  us  it  will  be  sure  to  take  its  place 
In  the  bcht  Stands  of  Gaud  12  next  neason,  being  of  the  most 
exquisite  form,  and  as  constant  as  any  Dahlia  iu  cultivation. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Glenny,  very  compact,  and  by 
Mr.  IJragff  (Slough),  to  be,  "heconnidcre(I,'*thcm«fii  prommni^ 
Uahlia  of  1843.  It  obtained  a  Certificate  at  the  great  Melropo- 
litan  Show,  Sept.  2r.th,  1844,  as  tkJlrnt.eltiHaJlower. 
JJ'irn»lcy,  Sept.  10.  First  prize,  also  l8tand2dincIaBaBhowin(f. 
itretton,  '*  12.  Best  8|»ccimen,  yellow. 
Klrkhtaton,"     KJ.  '  FlrHt  prize. 

Th'!  above  arc  the  only  ijlaces  whore  It  has  been  Hhown. 

N.B.  Orders  will  he  executed  with  the  grcatcHt  punctuality, 
and  in  strict  priority  an  received.  Agents  in  London,  Messrs. 
IIuHHT  and  MACMi/i.t-KN,  (J,  I-eadcnholl-Btreet;  and  McsHrs. 
WAKNKd  and  Waunur,  2tf,  Cornhill.       Mirfi'jld,  Dec,  20,  IB44. 


THE  FILBY  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY 
On  or  about  July  18,  1843,  Mr.  Henry  Youell  came  to  the 
garden  at  Filby,  and  requested  me  to  give  him  some  fruit  of  the 
above  Raspberry,  to  send  to  Dr.  Lindlev.  Mr.  H.  Yodell  and 
myself  then  looked  over  the  Canes,  and  gathered  some ;  he  said 
that  about  two  dozen  would  be  sufticient.  He  then  consulted 
me  upon  the  best  way  of  packing  them,  and  I  recommended 
him  to  pack  them  in  cotton  wadding  or  wool ;  to  this  he  assented, 
observing  that  he  thought  it  would  be  the  best  method. 

Signed,        V/illiam  Crtsp,  Gardener  to  Rev.  G.  Lucas, 
Filby,  Dec.  10,  1844.  Filby,  near  Yarmouth. 


CUPERB   SEEDLING    DAHLIA,  '*  LORD  DEN- 

^  MAN"  (Nevii.l's).  Colour  dark  ctaret  part  of  the 
season,  shaded  petals,  of  firm  texture,  well  arranged,  good 
centre,  round  outline,  an  excellent  flower  to  stand,  and  one  of 
the  best  show  flowers  out.  Being  the  property  of  an  amateur 
it  has  been  shown  only  at  Nottingham,  gaining  the  1st  Prize. 

Sent  out  in  dry  roots,  50s.  eacn,  hy  J.  Nevill,  Linton, 
Nottingham. 


E^DWARD  BECK  informs  ;the  Public  that  in  conse- 
J  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 

.     22s.  Qd. 


14  inches    . 

.     Ws.Od. 

20  inches 

15  inches    . 

.         .     12      6 

22  inches 

1 6  inches    . 

.     )6     0 

24  inches 

18  inches     . 

.     19    0 

Slate  Works 

Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  Sec, 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying' 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Compositionfor 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Cilico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cat  weighing  l6.^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  ComhiU; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farriugdon  Street ;  and  Eannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street, —Who.lesale  and  Shipping  Agent,' Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


T  WEEKS  AND  DAY,  Architects,  &c.,  Clou- 
ts •  ce=;ter  Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  atteation  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of  Bot- 
tom-Heat, now  becoming  so  universally  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for  20  years  in  designing  ond  building  CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSliS,  HOTHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  description  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weeks  ano  Dav 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efficient  of  any  yet  invented,  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  io  10  hours.  To  he  seen  in  use  at 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactorv  ;  and  a 
variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Models,  Plans,  &c-  &c. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch -street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  inctliod  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagathig  Houses,  &c. 
by  wiiichatmo:^phcric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heal:  it  tiecurtd 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
R.  ik  Co.  hf\ve  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  coat  in  reduced.  These  Boilera,  which  are 
nowHo  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  iiioiicration,  proHpcctuses  will  bo  for- 
warded us  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  ho  seen  at  most  of  tlie  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

B.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  In 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  couHtructlon  of 
HortlculturalBuildlngs,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  bo 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

ConsucvainricH,  ike.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
nrniuncnlnl  diHicns.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 
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each 


7    6 
7    6 

15     0 

7    6 


C^ONIFERiE.— The  Subscribers  have  this  Season  to 

J  offer  the  fallowing:: —  s.  d. 

Pinus  acahuyte,  6  in,  seedliag.  in  pnts,  eacli      .         .  .  25     0 

„  altissima,  3  in.,  enplaned,  in  pots,  each           .  .76 

„  austriaca,  1  year  seedling',  per  lOOO          .         .  .  15     0 

„  „        6  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each       .         ,  .04 

„  „        1  foot  seodling,  in  pots,  each     .        .  .10 

„  Banksiana, ."}  in.,  en^ralted,  in  pots,  each       ,  .50 

.    „  brutia.  1  year  sp.edling-.  in  pots  each        .        .  .26 

,,  calabrica,  l  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each          .  .26 

„  „           1  year  seedling,  per  100             .         .  .  75     0 

„  canarien.sis,  2  to  i\  ft.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each  ,  lO'    6 

„  „           9  to  12  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each  .    3    6 

„  „             15  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each        .  .50 

„  cembra,  i  year,  seedling,  per  lOOO            .        ,  .  70    0 

„  „        2  year,  transplanted,  per  1000    \,       1  .'  £^  -^',0     0 

„  „        3  year,  transplanted,  per  1000    .        .  £7  10    0 

„  „        sibirica,  2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each         .  .36 

,,  coulteri,  3  to  5  in.,  graffed,  in  pots,  each        .  .15    0 

„  excelsa,  1  year,  seedling,  perdoz.            .        .  .60 

^,  ,,        4  to  6  in.,  bedded,  per  doz.          .         .  .  12     0 

„  „        3  to  4  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each        .  .10 

„  „         6  to  8  in.,  sjedling,  in  pots,  each       .  .16 

5,  „        2  ft.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each        .        .  .  15    0 

j,  „        1  to  1^  ft.,  grafted^  in  pots,  each        .  .36 

„  filifolia,  4  to  6  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each        .  .36 

„  Gerardiana,  I  year,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    .  .26 

„  „           4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each        .        .  .76 

„  halepensis,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  per  doz.  .  .40 

„  „          6  to  8  inches,  in  p'lts,  each    .        .  .09 

„  Hamiltoni,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each         ,  .26 

„  Hartwegi,  2  years' seedling,  in  pots,  each       .  .50 

„  insigois,  4  to  6in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each         .  .50 

„  „        12  to  15  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each      .  ,    "]    t 

,,  Larabertiana,  4  to  6  in.,  inpots,  each      .        .  .  10    6 

„  „              1  to  iij  ft.,  in  pots,  each      .        .  .  21     0 

„  longifolia,  15  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each.        .  .  10    6 

„  Laricio,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000      .        .        .  .  10    0 

„  „        2  years  transplanted,  per  1000    .        .  .  30    0 

„  maritima  (true),  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each  .    0    3 

,,  „          1  year,  grafted,  in  pots,  each     .         .  .16 

,,  montana,  4  to  6  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each      .  .04 

„  Montezuma,  2  to  3  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  oocarpa,  ij  ft.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

„  palustris,  1  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    . 

,,  „         3  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    . 

„  patuia,  6  to  9  in.,  seedlings,  in  pots,  each 

„  „        12  in.,  seedlings,  in  pots,  each          . 

,.  „        li  ft.,  seedlings,  in  pots,  each 

„  „        2  ft.,  seedlings,  in  pots,  each    . 

„  Pinaster,  l  year  seedling,  per  lOOO   .... 

„  „          1  year  transplanted,  per  1000    . 

„  „          (maritime  of  France),  1  year  seedling, 

per  1000  . 

It  M                   M                „          2  years  seedling, 

per  1000  .  .  lu    u 

„  „                  „                „          1  year  transplanted, 

per  1000  .  .  15    0 

„  „         6  to  12  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    .  .04 

,,  Pinea,  12  to  15  in.,  in  pots,  each        .        .        .  .10 

„  Pseudo-strobus,  4  in.,  in  pots,  each          .        .  .15    0 

„  Pumilio,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000     .         .         .  .  15     0 

„  ,,         1  year,  transplanted,  per  lOOO  .        .  .  30    0 

„  pyrenaica,  1  in.,  in  pots,  each           .        .        .  .26 

„  resinosa,  1  year  seeilling,  in  pots,  per  doz.     .  .40 

„  „          1  to  2  in.,  each 0    6 

,,  reeia,  2  ft,,  in  pots,  each 5    0 

„  serotina,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  per  doz.  .'.40 
,,  ,,  3  ft.  seedling,  in  pots,  each  .  .  .50 
„  sinensis,  3  ft.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each  .  .  .  15  0 
„  Strobus,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOOO  .  .  .  .76 
„  „  2  year  transplanted,  per  1000  .  .  .  30  0 
„  „  3  year  transplanted,  per  1000  .  .  .  40  0 
„  sylvestris(from  native  Scotch  forests),  1  year  seed- 
ling, per  1000 10 

J,  M        2  years  seedling,  per  1000  .        .        .  .16 

„  „         transplantedfrom  1  year  seedling, per  1000     6     0 

„  „         transplanted  from  2  year  seedling,  per  1000     7     0 

„  „        haguensis  (from  Continental  forests),   1 

year  seedling,  per  1000           .         .  .13 

„  „                „            2  years  seedling,  per  1000  .     2     6 

„  ,,        argentea,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each     .    2    6 

„  Tecote,  9  to  12  in.,  in  pots,  each       .        .        .  .10    6 

„  tenuifolia,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each  .        ,        .  .76 

„  variabilis,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each,        .  .10 

„  spec,  from  China,  6  in.,  in  pots,  each      .        .  .76 

„  ,,    from  Guatemala,  4  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each.    7    6 

„  ,,    from  S.America,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each  .    5    0 

Abies  alba,  3  years  transplanted,  per  lOOO  "^^    " 

„  „     1  ft.,  in  pots,  each    . 

,,  coerolea,  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 3    6 

„  Clanbrassiliana,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each          .        •  .36 

„  Douglasi,  li  ft.,  in  pots,  each 20    0 

„  excelsa,  1  year  seedling,  per  lOOO     •        .        .  .16 

„  „        2  years  seedling,  per  1000   .  '     " 

„  „        3  years  seedling,  per  1000    . 

„  „        1  year  transplanted,  per  1000      .        .  .7 

„  „        2  years  tran.splanted,  per  1000    .        .  .10 

„  „        3  years  transplanted,  per  1000    .        .  .15 

„  Menziesi,  1  to  2  in.,  cutting,  in  pots,  each 

,,  Morinda,  1  year  seedling,  per  doz.          .        .  .60 

„  „         3  to  4  in.,  in  pots,  each     .        .        ■  .10 

„  „         4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each      .        .        .  .16 

„  „          1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 3    6 

„  „          li  to  2  ft.,  in  pots  each      .        .        .  .76 

„  nigra,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000         .        .        .  .  40    0 

J,  „       1  year  transplanted,  per  1000          .         .  .  75     0 

„  ,,      2  years  transplanted,  per  1000        .        .£500 

„  „      1  ft.,  in  pots,  each 1     " 

Picea  amabilis,  2  to  Sin.,  grafted,  each      .        .        .  .10 

„  balsamea,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000          .        .  .5 

j^  „          1  year  transplanted,  per  lOOO  .  ""^ 

canadensis,  2  years  transplanted,  per  100 

„  „          24  to  3  ft.,  each       . 
Picea  cephalonica,  4  in.  seedling  in  pots,  each 

„  cephalonica,  3  years  transplanted,  per  10 

,,  Fraseri,  6  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each        . 

„  ■  nobilis,  2  in.  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

jj  ,,        4  in.  grafted,  in  pats,  each 

„  Nordmanniana,  2  to  3  in.  grafted,  in  pots 

,,  pectinata,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000 

,,          2  years  seedling,  per  1000         .        .  .76 

J,          1  year  transplanted,  per  1000  .  i.^;     n 

„  2  years  transplanted,  per  1000 

*,'  Pichta,  2  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

,,  Pindroo,  2  to  3  in.  seedling,  in  pots,  each 

,1  Pinsapo,  2  to  4  in.  in  pots,  each 

„        6  in.,  in  pots,  each  ....    2 

j^  „        3  years  transplanted,  per  100    .        .  .50 

,1  spcctabilis,  1  in.,  in  pots,  each 

,,  2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each 

Cedrus  Deodara,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each 

„        9  to  12  in,,  in  pots,  each 

„        4  to  5  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

„        5  to  6  ft.,  in  pots,  each              .         .  .  35     0 

J,  „        6  in.  grafted,  in  pots,  each      ,        .  .36 

„  Libani,  2  to  3  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

J  „        6  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each         .        .  .09 

„  „        9  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 

,,  „       15  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 


.   10 

n 

.     0 

() 

.    1 

li 

.     4 

0 

5s.  to    7 

6 

8s  to   10 

0 

.   12 

6 

QnmYY,^m,  —  Continued. 

Cedrus  Africanus.  small 

Larix  americana,  2  to  5  in.  seeds,  in  pots,  each 
„       europcea,  1  year  seealing,  per  lOOO 
„      eurupcea,  2  years  seedling,  per  UtOO 
„  „  1  year  transplanted,  per  1000     • 

,,  „  2  years  transplanted,  per  1000  . 

„  ,,  3  years  transplanted,  per  1000  . 

„  „         (from  Tyrolese  seed)  2  years  seedling,  per 

1000 5 

„  macrocarpa,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each  .  .  .  0 
,,  nigrita,  1  year,  in  pots,  each  .,  .  ...  0 
,,      virginiana,  3  to  5  in.,  in  pots,  each  .        .        .    0 

,,      rubra,  2  ft.,  in  pots,  each  I 

Cupressus  australis,  3  to  54n.-,  cuttings  in  pots         .        .    1 
„  capensis,  1  in.,  cuttings  in  pots,  each        .        .     1 

„    i      lusitanica,  1^  lout,  needling,  in  pots,  each         ,     2 
,,  nepalensis,  4  in.,  seedling,  in  pots  each  .    3 

„  occirientalis  2  to  3  iri.  cuttings,  in  pots,  each  .     3 

,,  pendula,  1  year,  seedling,  per  dozen  ,         .     2 

„  sempcrvirens,  9  in.,  each  .        ...    0 

,,  „  ]  to  I3  foot,  each         .        .        .1 

„  ,,  fol.  aureis  vanegatis,  4  in.,  each    3 

,,  ,,  horizontalis,  1  year,  per  100        .     3 

„  ,,  „      6  to  9  in,,  in  pots,  each  0 

„  „  stricta,  1  year  seedling,  per  100      3 

,,         thujoides,  1  to  2  in.  cuttings  in  pots,  per  dozen    3 
„  „        15  in.,  seedling,  each  .        .        .2 

,,         thurifera,  4  in.,  cuttings  ill  pots,  each      .        .    5 
„  torulosa,  1  year  seedling,  per  dozen,  in  pots    .    4 

,,  „  4  ro  Gin.,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each  0 

12  to  15  in,,  1  year  seedling  in  pots,  each  1 


„  Tournefortia,  1  year  seedling,  per  100        .        .    7 

„  „  6  to  12  in.,  in  pota,  each       .         .06 

„  ,,  2  to  3  feet,  in  pots,  each       .        .10 

Juniperns  Bedfordensis,  2  to  3  in.  in  pots  .        .        .36 

„      communis,  1  yearseedling,  per  1000         .        ,        .76 
„  „         2  years  seedling,  per  loOO       .        .        .10    0 

„      excelsa,  1  to  2  in.,  in  pots,  each        .        .        .        .10 
„  ,,        12  to  15  in.,  in  pots,  each    .        .        .        .76 

„      Gossamthartiea,  1  to  2  in.,  in  pots,  each  .        ,26 

„      Lycia,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each        .        .        .16 
„  ,,        4  in.,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each      .        .36 

,,      phcenicea,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each  .        .        .10 
„  „  6  in.,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each        .    3    6 

„      pendula,  4  to  6  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each        .        .  10    6 
„      Sabina,  1  to  2  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each  .        .04 

„  ,,       9  to  12  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each         .        .26 

„      sibirica,  2  to  3  in.,  grafted,  in  pots,  each 
„      suecica,  1  to  3  in.,  cuttings,  in  pots,  per  doz. 
„  ,,        2  to  4  in.,  cuttings,  in  pots,  per  doz. 

„  ,,         1  ft.,  in  pots,  each  ..... 

„      tamariscifolia,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„      virginiana,  3  to  4  in.,  seedling,  each 
„  „  9  in.,  seedling,  each        .... 

Thuja  articulata,  1  year  seedling,  in  pots,  each 
„  ,,  6  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    . 

„      falcata,  1  ft.,  each 

„      occidentalis,  4  in.,  1  year  bedded,  per  100 

„  „  9  in.,  each 

„      orientalis,  1  year,  seedling,  per  100 

„      ,,        2  year  bedded 

„      orientalis,  6  to  9  in.,  inpots,  each, 

„  ,,  g  to  12  in.,  in  pots  each 

>,      pendula,  3  to  4  in.,  in  pots,  each     .... 

„  „  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each 

„      tatarica,  6  to  9  in.,  in  pots,  each       .        .        .        - 

„  „         1  It.,  in  pots,  each 

„      Warreana,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each  .... 

Taxodium  distichum,  i.i  ft.,  in  pots,  each 

Taxus  baccata,  fol.  argenteis,  2  in.,  in  pots  each 
„      canadensis,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„      hibernica,  8  to  12  in.,  in  pots,  each 
„               „        l^r  to  2  ft.,  in  pots,  each 
„  „        3  ft.,  inpots,  each 

Araucariaimbricata,  4  to  6  in.,  in  pots,  each 
,,      braziliensis,  1  ft.,  in  pots,  each         .... 
„  „  2  to  3  in.,  in  pots,  each 

,,  ,,  5  to  6  feet,  in  pots,  each        .        .  £^ 

„      Cunninghami,  3  in.,  seedling,  in  pots,  each    .        .  10    6 
8  to  10  feet    ....  £Zh    0    0 

Belisjaculifolia,  i^  ft.,  in  pots,  each  .        ,        .        .50 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland. 

Agents.— Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,    Seedsmen,   152,  Fleet- 
street,  London. 
Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1844. 
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To  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  FIFTY  FRUITING  AND 
EIGHTY  SUCCESSION  QUEEN   PINE  PLANTS. 
For  Particulars,  direct  A.  Gregory,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 
Surrey. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,D"VVELLING-HOUSES, 
f^HURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/"2,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.IUilet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus -wiLh  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  tlie  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londen,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  atChiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient, kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.  —  THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailet  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  b]  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 


CONICAL    BOILERS.— The   Boilers    invented  ty 
.ToHN   Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shewkn,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ; 
Loddiges',  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple- place,  Edgware- 
road;  Ilollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  The  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent's -park. 


URBIDGE  AND  HEaLy'S  NEW  BOILEK  and 

FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  5  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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BuRBiDGE  and  Healt  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidge  and  Healt 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glenoinning, Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operatiou,  in  connection  with  theix  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  : — 


Plain 

IP 

§ 
Q 

a. 

Will  heat  of 

Forcing  Pit, 

Boiler. 

11 

Kg 

3 

n 

Pipe. 

Length  by  feet. 

in.  1  ^  s. 

R. 

s.  d. 

,v.  d. 

s.  d. 

10  1  1     5 

in 

7  b 

«    <i 

2     (i 

30  feet. 

12  to  20 

Ribbed 

Boiler. 

10 

2     2 

20 

10  6 

7    6 

3    ti 

50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 

Under  25  to  40 

12 

2  15 

30 

12  0 

7    6 

3    (i 

80  to  125  feet. 

40  to  65 

14 

3   10 

35 

175 

S.  6 

4    0 

150  to  250  feet. 

65  to  100 
f  Warmaffrap- 

lU 

5     5 

42 

25  0 

8    d 

5     « 

300  to  400  feet. 

^  ery  35ft.  long, 
andapit  501't. 

W 

8   15 

50 

3b  0 

8    6 

7    b 

600  to  800  feet. 

If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third,  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportion3  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation  to  what  is  correct. 

COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Ircn- 
FOONDERS,    &C.,   &C.,   No.   2,   WiNSLKY-STaEET,   OxFORD- 

STREKT,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


^ 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottaiu's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
pvery  description  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultur.^l  Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-street.  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  lare:e  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


HOT  -  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS.— J. 
PORTER  begs  to  announce  that,  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  and  valuable  purposes  for  which  Galvanised  Iron  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  he  is  now  manufacturing  Tanks  and  Gutter  for 
Vaporising,  and  Pipes  for  heating  by  top  and  bottom-heat,  Hot- 
houses, Pineries,  Conservatories,  &c.  J.  P.  has  also  to  state 
that,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  parties  of  the  greatest 
skill  and  experience,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Plans  and  Esti- 
mates for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Public  Edifices,  Private  Houses,  Churches,  Warehouses,  Manu- 
factories, &c.,  accompanied  by  references  to  executed  works. 
J.  P.  does  not  profess  to  offer  any  one  particular  form  of  Boiler 
as  the  best,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  but  adopts  those 
which  will  insure  the  greatest  share  of  efficacy  and  economy,  in 
each  particular  case.— Grove  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  Root  and 
Fence  Work,  Southwark,  second  carriage  turning  to  the  right 
from  Southwark  Bridge. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents,  ,„„,.. 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  Lime-street.  Dec.  21.  1844. 


THE  PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION 
STOVES  are  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses— a  pure  air,  combined  with  warmth,  being  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  of  plants,  as  of  Human  Subjects. 
Nearly  Four  Thousand  have  been  sold  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Season.  Specimen  Stoves  are  in  operation 
daily,  at  George  and  John  Deane's  Opening  to  the  Monu- 
ment, 46,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge. 
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THE  NOBILITY  AtiD  GENTRY  desirous  of  in- 
creasing tbeir  collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Hardy, 
Herbaceous,  and  other  Plauts,  Camellias,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
&c.,  are  respectiullj-  iofnrmed  that  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Bitows's 
Descriptive  Priced  Cafalogiue,  for  1845,  may  be  had  per  post 
on  application. — Albion  Kursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1844. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
FjMpAT,  Jan.  3    Botanical a  p.k. 


MoN^AT,         Jan.  6    Enloinoloeical       .        :        ,       .       8  p.m. 
WKDXtsDAY     Jan.  3     Society  of  Arts.  ...         8  p.m. 


Anothee  point  which  Potato-growers  have  taken 
for  experiment  is  the  difference  in  produce  where 
whole  tubers  and  cut  sets  are  employed.  This  is  a 
question  of  no  small  importance,  if  we  consider  how 
considerable  a  saving  of  seed  is  effected  in  a  bulky 
crop  like  the  I'otato,  if  we  can  only  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  seed  by  onethird. 

A  good  many  persons  are  in  favour  of  using  whole 
tubers,  notwithstanding  the  waste  of  material.  Our 
correspondent  Falcon,  says :  —  "I  always  plant 
WHOLE  Potatoes  which  insures  a  tolerable  crop  in 
all  seasons,  preventing  dry  rot  in  hot  weather,  and 
rottenness  in  ^cet,  which   cut  pieces  are  so  liable  to." 

A  Zjeiccstershire  Farmer  says  that  after   many 

years'  experience  he  has  discontinued  planting  cut 
s  ts  and  substituted  whole  tubers,  selecting  small 
ones,  but  not  the  smallest ;  he  adds,  that  adopting 
this  rule,  he  has  had  an  excellent  crop  this  year,  and 
the  tubers  are  extranrdinari/i/  large.  They  were  a 
late  sort,  and  planted  on  the  25th  of  April  in  rows 

3  feet  asunder,  and  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Mr.  fyhilc,  of  Uxbridge,  has,  for  some  years  past, 
found  the  advantage  of  setting  the  second  size  of  the 
small  Potatoes,  such  as  are  not  fit  for  market,  without 
cutting  them  (he  gives  the  very  smallest  to  the 
pigs).  Having  an  insufficient  supply  of  tubers  of 
one  very  large  sort,  he  was;  obliged  to  cut  them  in 
order  to  get  enough  for  seed,  and  many  failed  in 
consequence ;  nevertheless,  his  crop  brought  him 
18  or  19  tons  per  acre.  While,  however,  many  of 
the  cut  sets  failed,  none  of  those  missed  which  were 
planted  whole.  With  his  letter  Mr.  M'hite  was  so 
obliging  as  to  send  one  of  those  Potatoes  that  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  18  or  19  tons  an  acre  ;  it  weighed  1  lb. 
14  oz.,  and  wa.s  a  large  coarse  sort,  only  fit  for  cattle; 
the  eyes  were  very  hollow,  especially  near  the  top  of 
the  tuber,  where  several  ran  into  each  other,  form- 
ing deep  indentations  or  fissures  upwards  of  an  inch 

in  length. A    correspondent    near  Birmingham 

finds  his  cut  sets  a  general  failure ;  and  another  at 
Woodstock  gives  a  decided  preference  to  whole 
Potatoes  ;  the  poor  people  "  having  lost  almost  all 
their  cut  sets,  while  their  whole  Potatoes  stood  the 
long  drought." 

On  the  other  hand,  F.  JV.  writes  thus  from  Bidston, 
in  Cheshire. 

"At  p.  267  a  correspondent  recommends  'the 
largest  size  Potatoes,  uncut,  for  sets,  planting  them 
in  rows  one  yard  apart,  the  sets  being  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  each  other,'  Sec.  This  induced  me  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  up  to  June  the  large  whole  sets 
appeared  to  have  such  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  cut,  that  I  mentioned  it  in  a  short  article  on 
the  subject,  which  you  introduced  at  page  416.  I 
now  give  the  result  of  the  experiment.  I  gave 
twelve  rows  (i.  e.  six  of  each  alternate  cut  and  whole) 
a  fair  trial :  the  season  being  very  dry,  after  their 
being  ploughed  up  with  a  '  broad  shoulder'  as  re- 
commended, I  had  them  watered  with  diluted  liquid 
manure;  the  haulm  of  the  whole  sets  grew  very 
rank,  and  in  accordance  with  your  advice  in  a  Lead- 
ing Article,  No,  20,  page  427,  I  nipped  the  flowers 
on  the  twelve  rows  as  they  appeared,  and  at  taking- 
up  time  was  very  much  disappointed  with  the  large 
whole  pet  rows.  Instead  of  having  lots  of  large 
Potatoes  I  had  lots  of  small  ones,  which  were  near 
the  surface,  about  the  size  of  marbles  and  httle 
Appleis  the  haulm  of  which  sets  was  very  tuberous, 
presenting  excrescences  similar  to  small  green  kidney 
Potatoes  with  leaves  growing  from  them  ;  in  short, 
■wliere  I  got  one  measure  from  the  whole  sets,  I  got 
a  measure  and  a  half  from  the  cut,  off  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land ;  and  taking  into  consideration  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  cut  sets  missed,  I  cannot 
but  iliink  that  a  field  planted  with  good  cut  sets  will 
produce  a  better  and  rounder  crop  than  the  largest 
whole  Fete  ever  seen." 

Now,  in  noticing  this  matter  we  labour  under  the 
great  dina<lvantage  of  having  no  precise  statements  to 
deal  with.  In  all  cases  of  experiment  the  result 
»hould  be  cxactlv  given— not  vaguely.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  one  crop  is  miw/i  better,  or  finer 
than  anolher.  One  desires  to  know  /<»w  much 
Weights  and  measures  give  results  from  wlilcli  only 
one  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Jt  is,  however,  clear 
thai  during  llie  last  summer  opinion  has  in  general 
become  adverse  to  cut  sets,  and  favourable  lo  whole 
tubers  ;  and  this  loo  waa  the  gcneial  concluiiioD  of 


the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight.  We,  however,  have 
never  yet  seen  reason  to  concur  in  this  view,  unless 
perhaps  in  very  dry  seasons  like  the  last.  Our 
opinion  is  formed  upon  very  numerous  and  exact 
experiments  in  the  Garden  of  the  florticultural 
Society,  made  some  years  ago,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Knight's  theory ; 
and  as  those  experiments  are  probably  but  little 
known  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  their  results  in  this 
place. 

In  the  year  1832  five  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  quality,  were 
selected  for  the  growth  of  five  different  varieties. 
One  half  of  each  of  these  plots  was  planted  with 
whole  tubers  and  the  other  with  sets  containing  but 
one  eye  each ;  the  plants  were  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  themselves  18  inches  apart. 
Upon  taking  up  the  crop  it  was  found  that  the 
estimated  results  were  as  follows : — 

Tons.  cwt.  lbs. 
"Whole  Tiihers  ,  .  .  .  113  2  72 
^Single  Eyes ill      3    54 

giving  a  difference  in  five  acres  of  about  two  tons, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  tubers  and  sets  originally  planted. 
At  the  time  this  experiment  was  prepared,  it  was 
thought  advisable  also  to  ascertain  what  difference 
in  their  rate  of  increase  there  reahy  is  between  tubers 
and  eyes,  when  each  set  or  tuber  has  the  power  of 
growing  undisturbed  by  its  neighbours;  so  that  the 
real  productiveness  of  each  could  be  ascertained  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  In  this  case  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  tubers,  having  full  space  to  develope  them- 
selves, would  certainly  surpass  the  sets  very  mate- 
rially in  proportionate  productiveness ;  but  the  result 
proved  to  be  altogether  the  other  way.  A  piece 
of  ground  was  selected  of  quality  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible;  it  was  divided  into  four  feet  squares; 
and  in  the  centreof  each  square  was  planted  either  a 
tuber,  or  a  single  eye,  or  a  set  containing  three 
eyes,  or  the  whole  surface  of  a  tuber  pared  off  so  as  to 
leave  the  eyes  safe  but  to  remove  the  centre.  In 
this  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  produce 
was  in  13  cases  out  of  16,  in  favour  of  single  eyes  as 
compared  with  tubers;  in  9  cases  out  of  16  in  favour 
of  single  eyes  as  compared  with  sets  containing  three 
eyes  ;  and  in  10  cases  in  16,  in  favour  of  single  eyes 
as  compared  with  parings ;  or,  if  we  consider  the 
results  of  the  whole  16  experiments  as  belonging  to 
one  experiment,  their  proportions  are  expressed  by 
the  following  figures. 


nearly. 


And  this  conclusion  corresponded  with  other  ex- 
periments instituted  with  similar  objects  in  view. 

In  the  year  1 834  a  further  trial  was  made  with 
early  Champion  Potatoes,  upon  ground  on  which  no 
Potatoes  had  been  previously  grown.  No  manure 
was  employed,  nor  was  the  soil  by  any  means  in  a 
fertile  state  for  garden  ground.  The  experiment 
was  varied  in  four  ways  by  planting  at  intervals  of 
30,  24,  18,  12,  and  6  inches.  We  extract  from  the 
Society's  Transactions  the  following  tabulated  return. 


Whole  Tubers    . 

,     338-38 

Single  Eyes 

.    717-S7 

Three  Eyes 

.     613-94 

Parings 

.    50-1-69 

Whole 

Whole 
Sincle 
Whole 

Single 
WhoW 
Single 


iiiber 
eyes 


lb.  oz. 
T'la  0 

887  0 
lllB  0 

11! 


1:  7M 
1:26  35 
1:  5.95 


1:25.89 
1:  2.1H 
1:  8.55 


179-1 
U.67i 

20fi5 
32.08& 


■17,73! 
37.280 
14,20H 
55,C21 
59,334 
53,2?9 
69,900 
42,1   " 


Net  return  par 
ficre,  after  deducting 

the  weight  orJRin. 
ally  planted 


■17.500  , 

51,i7-»  , 

37,835  , 

37,65-1  , 


•22  16  102 
16  17     91 

16  17  no 


Cropsm»ll  and  bad. 


repeated,  the  results  being  accurately  ascertained  by 
weighing  when  the  crop  is  dry. 

This,  and  some  other  matterSj  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  for  which  our  correspondence  furnishes  us 
with  data,  we  shall  revert  to  on  another  occasion, 
before  the  time  for  planting  Potatoes  shall  have 
arrived. 


Nothing  could  well  be  more  conclusive  than  this 
in  favour  of  good  sets  with  single  eyes.  The  first 
and  the  last  trials  being  left  out  of  consideration, 
because  the  distances  were  unsuitable  to  the  variety 
under  experiment,  those  marked  *  are  the  ones  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed,  and  they  show  so 
great  a  difference  against  whole  sets  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubting  which  is  the  better  method  under 
the  circumstances.  It  showed  too,  what  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  poor  people,  that  a  better  result 
was  obtained  by  planting  1794  lbs.  than  by  742()  lbs., 
and  that  when  the  weight  planted  was  increased  to 
.'i2,0G6lb8.  per  acre,  a  great  loss  was  sustained  instead 
of  anything  being  gained. 

We  may  add  that  further  trials  in  183G  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  the  ncl  produce  of 
Potatoes  set  in  the  1st  week  in  .March  having  been 
14  (j  10,  and  even  17  10  i)0  against  l;j  11  23.  It 
was  only  when  the  planting  was  delayed  till  April 
that  tubers  had  something  the  advantage  of  sets. 

'J'hcre  is  one  point,  however,  that  still  remains  to 
clear  up  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  whether  small 
refuKC  Potatoes  will  not  jirove  as  advantageouH  as 
KctH.  Upon  thin  wc  find  no  satisfactory  evidence. 
by  aatisfactory,  we  mean  no  detailed  experiments 
conducted  with  caro>  skilfully   vancd,  and   often 


IVY. 

In  the  two  last  Numbers  sonae  observations  occur  on 
the  probability  of  Iry  living  on  walls  when  its  conDection 
with  the  ground  is  cat  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  stem. 
The  following  facts  may  illustrate  the  matter,  and  per- 
haps save  one  of  your  correspondeuts  the  mortification 
of  the  loss  of  his  evergreen. 

Any  visitor  to  Amberley  Castle,  in  Sussex,  may  ob- 
serve that  the  right-hand  tower  (looking  toward  the 
front  of  the  ruins),  flankiog  the  gateway,  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  left-hand  one,  particularly  its  bat- 
tleoienta  and  upper  third.  These  twin-towers  are  now 
destitute  of  Ivy,  but  about  35  years  ago,  the  one  above 
mentioned  was  completely  clothed  with  it.  The  oc- 
cupier of  the  Castle  at  that  time  found  it  necessary,  in 
making  a  gangway  in  the  moat  round  the  foot  of  this 
tower,  toward  a  new-made  door-way  in  the  castle  wall,  to 
cover  up  the  stem  of  the  Ivy  with  many  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish.  The  consequence  was  the  suffocation  of  its 
roots  and  the  death  of  the  plant  within  a  few  years.  As 
the  dead  branches  decayed  and  dropped  off,  the  masonry 
becijme  exposed,  and  the  conservative  influence  of  its 
former  drapery  was  manifest,  as  before  said,  in  the  more 
perfect  condition  of  the  battlements,  and  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  tower  above  its  fellow,  which  never  had  any 
Ivy  at  all.  Many  years  of  exposure  has  now  made  the 
dififereace  less  remarkable,  but  it  is  still  very  striking. 

When  ruined  walls, by  the  dissolution  of  they-  materials 
and  the  free  admission  of  rain-water,  assimilate  to  fissured 
rocks  or  the  common  earth,  Ivy  will  often  (as  I  suppose 
the  Winchester  case  may  be),  send  in  auxiliary  roots, 
which  would  take  the  place  of  the  parent  stem,  and  it  is 
notuncommon  to  see  Ivy  growing  sparingly  and  stuntedly 
ou  old  walls  of  much  thickness,  as  other  plants  will  do 
contrary  to  their  usual  habit.  But  a  large  old  plant, 
which  has  always  had  its  main  rooting  in  the  ground,  will 
not  bear  to  be  severed  from  it. — P.  P. 


NOTES  ON  THE    TULIPS    OF  THE  MIDLA.ND 

COUNTIES. 

Havixg  heard  that  there  were  many  fine  seedling  and 
other  Tulips  to  be  seen  in  the  Midland  Counties,  I, 
during  the  past  blooming  season,  visited  some  of  the 
principal  beds  in  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire,  Yorkshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 

Having  made  various  memoranda  at  the  time,  I  intend 
to  lay  the  results  of  my  tour  before  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle,  feeling  sure  that  notices  of  fine  flowers,  as 
well  as  good  seedlings,  will  prove  acceptable. 

My  first  point  of  inspection  was  Derby,  famed  amongst 
the  northern  growers  as  the  place  where  Sherwood  raised 
his  batch  of  seedlings,  from  which  some  fine  Hoses  have 
been  originated.  Here  I  saw  Lady  Colville  (Sher- 
wood's), a  flamed  flower,  but  by  no  means  first-rate ; 
also  Mrs.  Darwin,  of  the  same  grower,  with  a  broken  and 
indistinct  flame  ;  Lady  Wilmot  (Sherwood's),  another 
variety,  was  in  splendid  condition,  but  unfortunately  has 
a  slightly  tinged  cup  ;  the  beautiful  bright  cherry  flame, 
joined  to  the  perfect  feather  of  this  flower,  rendered  it 
extremely  attractive ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  before- 
mentioned  defect,  it  would  be  an  extremely  popular  va- 
riety. Lady  Crewe,  Mrs.  Mundy,  and  Lady  Middleton 
(all  Sherwood's),  were  in  a  highly  beautiful  state.  I  had 
heard  much  for  and  against  these  flowers,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  were  the  best  feathered  Roses  I  saw  during 
the  journey.  I  was  informed  that  a  person,  who  has  ob- 
tained some  notoriety  in  writing  for  a  floricultural  pub- 
lication, in  an  article  on  the  Tulip,  some  years  ago,  im- 
puted some  very  unworthy  motives  to  the  Derby  and 
Nottingham  growers  relative  to  these  flowers.  The  Derby 
florists  are  very  sore  on  the  subject ;  for,  as  I  understand 
them,  the  writer  is  convinced  of  his  opinion  being  erro- 
neous, but  has  not  made  the  amende  honorable  in  the 
work  which  contains  his  strictures. 

The  flowers  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  certainly  no 
two  feathered  flowers  are  more  distinct  than  the  Ladies 
Crewe  and  Middleton.  The  feathering  of  the  former  is 
laid  on  lightly,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the  intensity  of 
the  pencilling,  in  the  style  of  an  old  bizarre,  known  as 
the  Yorkshire  Trafalgar,  the  colour  being  of  a  bright 
cherry-red,  and  the  tops  of  the  petals  slightly  inclining 
inwards.  On  the  contrary,  Lady  Middleton  has  a 
heavy  plated  feather,  much  darker  than  Lady  Crewe  ;  in 
fact,  so  much  so,  that  when  the  flower  is  old,  it  has  often 
been  exhibited  as  a  byblomen,  in  which  state  I  saw  se- 
veral blooms.  The  petals  also*  when  opening,  rather 
throw  buck,  like  Count  de  Virginnes;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, retain  this  peculiarity,  but  assumes  a  perfectly  glo- 
bular form,  and  in  fact  has  a  fine  cup.  Some  Triomphe 
Royales,  growing  in  the  next  row,  and  which  were  in  an 
unusually  good  state,  were  fur  inferior  to  this  splendid 
variety;  the  best  strain  of  which,  I  was  informed,  is  re- 
markably steady.  There  was  yet  another  Rose  in  great 
plenty  dispersed  through  the  various  beds,  of  which  there 
were  a  few  excellent  fiowers,  whilst  there  were  many 
which  were  apparently  worthless.  I  allude  lo  Queen 
lioadicea,  or  DuchcHS  of  Newcastle  ;  this  is  much  larger 
than  any  other  of  Sherwood's  varieties,  but  evidently  is 
very  uncertain.  In  the  class  of  bizurres,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Derby  florists  are  above  mediocrity.  I  saw, 
however^  very  superb  blooms  of  Royal  Sovereign,  of 
which  they  have  evidently  a  good  straiDj  and  which  ap- 
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pears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Midland  Counties.  This, 
with  Magnum  Boniim,  Sultana  (also  one  of  Sherwood's 
seedling?,  of  rather  inferior  character),  and  Trafalgar,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  principal  varieties. 

In  flamed  bizarres  they  are  also  deficient  Captain 
White,  with  its  heavy  breeder,  beam  or  flame  ;  Potter's 
Albion,  with  a  tinged  cup  (not  the  Albion  of  the  metro- 
polis), Dutch  Catafalque,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Poly- 
phemus, are  amongst  their  best.  The  growers  here  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  raising  seed- 
lings from  fine  Borts,  with  clean  cups  and  perfect 
shapes,  and  great  quantities,  of  all  ages,  are  coming  for- 
ward, some  of  which  were  blooming,  the  majority  being 
byblomenF,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  this  class  that  I  saw 
was  a  seedling  named  Sarah  Anne  ;  it  was  a  perfectly 
feathered  flower,  with  the  colours  beautifully  distinct ; 
Washingtons  are  also  well-grown  here,  with  Queen 
Charlotte  and  Sable  Rex.  which  last  has  a  stained  cup  f. 
Bisnfait  and  Lilliurd  Violet  are  amongst  their  best 
feathered  byblomenn,  and  the  Norwich  Black  Bagot 
was  in  very  good  character.  After  looking  through  the 
most  noted  collections,  I  walked  to  Chellaston,  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  Derby,  Trhere  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings are  grown.  Here  I  saw  but  few  old  varieties,  but 
this  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  quantity  of  really 
fine  flowers,  which  have  become  rectified,  or  have  as- 
sumed their  proper  character,  by  breaking  into  colour 
from  the  breeder.  Unfortunately,  hundreds  have  been 
sold  in  the  self  state,  and  dispersed  over  the  country 
without  name  or  number,  which  I  fear  will  cause  irre- 
mediable confusion.  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  col- 
lection, as  all  the  flowers  with  foul  or  bad-shaped  cups 
had  been  removed,  leaving  little  to  condemn,  but  much 
to  admire.  A  flamed  rose  called  Lady  Stanley  was  extra 
fine,  decidedly  better  than  Strong's  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Fanny  Cerito,  also  a  flamed  rose,  which  was  first  broke 
into  colour  at  Nottingham,  is  an  acquisition  to  this 
scarce  class.  I  saw  fine  flowers  of  every  colour — 
superbly  fealhered  and  flamed  byblomens,  bizarres, 
and  roses  of  every  shade.  Having  purchased  a  few 
that  took  my  fancy,  1  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Spondoo,  and  from  thence  by  train  to  Nottingham. 

The  collections  here  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
London  flowers  than  those  at  Derby,  though  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitors,  who  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  gained  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate,  has 
but  few.  In  his  beds  I  saw  large  quantities  of  old  esta- 
blished favourites,  at  least  sorts  that  are  esteemed  at  Not- 
tingham ;  for  I  must  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  varieties  pointed  out  as  his  pan  flowers, 
through  the  above-named  series  of  years,  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  amongst  the  metropolitan  growers.  The 
sorts  were,  Royal  Sovereign,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Vic- 
tory— Feathered  Bizarres.  Captain  White,  Albion 
(Potter's),  and  Lord  Milton — Flamed  Bizarres.  Lil- 
liard,  Norwich  Black  Bagot,  and  Pap  Bienfait — Fea~ 
thered  Byhlomcns.  Queen  Charlotte,  Sable  Rex,  and 
Violet  Wallnrs — Flamed  Byblomens.  Lady  Crewe, 
Triomphe  Royal,  and  Lady  Middleton  —  Feathered 
Roses,  unique.  Flambeau  de  la  DuchessCj  and  Turner's 
Lord  Hill — Flamed  Hoses. 

These  appear  to  be  old  standards,  but  I  learn  that 
several  are  repudiated,  and  will  not  now  be  counte- 
nanced, as  the  taste  of  the  Nottingham  florists  is  fast 
assimilating  to  that  of  the  south-country  growers.  In 
my  inspection  of  the  various  beds  1  recognised  the  fol- 
lowing : — Polyphemus,  which  I  have  seldom  seen  in 
better  condition;  Titian,  LeonatusiPosthumus,  Laviuia, 
Paul  Potter,  Agalia,  Bijou  des  Amateurs,  Strong's 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Goldham's  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
teau  Ducal,  Lucullus,  &c.  Of  the  varieties  peculiar  to 
the  neighbourhood  I  particularly  noticed  Plaotagenet, 
broken  from  the  breeder  this  season — a  fine,  heavy- 
feathered  bizarre,  perfectly  clean,  and  equal  to  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  Pilot,  a  fine  cupped-flamed  bizarre,  in  the 
style  of  Captain  Vv^hite,  without  showing  the  breeder 
colour,  neither  does  the  flame  break  through  at  the  top 
of  the  petals  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  an  extra  fine-feathered 
byblomen,  was  also  in  the  same  collection  ;  Lady  Mid- 
dleton (before  noticed)  in  first-rate  character  ;  Incom- 
parable le  Grand,  a  flamed  byblomen,  an  exceedingly 
pretty  flower  of  rather  a  rosy-purple  ;  Rider's  Julile — 
the  beam  of  this  flamed  bizarre  is  not  very  distinct,  still 
I  admired  its  style.  Here  was  pointed  out  to  me  La 
Belle  Nannette  ;  certainly  a  very  pretty  flower,  but 
as  certainly  a  Triomphe  Royal,  though  possibly  pos- 
sessing a  superior  strain. 

Arlette,  a  splendid  feathered  Rose;  the  breeder  was 
raised,  I  learn,  near  Manchestero  This  was  "  a  gem  of 
the  first-water,"  and  though  said  to  be  tender  it  is  a 
great  acquisition.  Rose  Camellius,  a  pure  and  excel- 
lently marked:  flamed  Rose,  rather  too  long  in  the  cup, 
and  very  much,  like  Flambeau  de  la  Duchesse.  Sancta 
Sophia — feathered  byblomen.  This  was  broke  from  a 
breeder,  raised  by  the  same  amateur  who  originated 
Arlette  from  seed,  and  most  certainly  was  a  noble  flower  ; 
it  was  something  in  the  way  of  Lawrence's  Friend, 
though  not  quite  so  heavily  feathered.  This  was  the 
first  that  had  been  grown  at  Nottingham,  and  was  indeed 
a  fine  variety.  Lord  Milton,  of  which  I  saw  many 
strains,  from  the  veriest  rubbish  to  a  really  good  flower, 
but  the  bad  ones  preponderate ;  still,  as  a  flamed  bizarre, 
it  is  a  sort  that  will  be  grown.  Magnum  Bonum,  or 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  appears  to  be  very  plentKul  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  being  steady,  it  is  much  thought  of 
as  a  stage  flower  ;  still  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
blooms  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  Victory,  which  came 
under  my  notice.  Tricolors  are  not  much  cultivated  ; 
Strong's  Flora,  and  Lawrence's  DuUe  of  Clarence,  being 
the  only  two  that  I  observed.      In    byblomens,  Queen 


Charlotte  is  considered  a  first-rate  flame,;  still  it  has  a 
long  cup  ;  and  in  comparing  it  with  the  Derby  Seedling, 
which  had  here  broke  in  a  flamed  state,  I  most  certainly 
think  that  Sarah  Anne  was  the  best  of  the  two,  the 
white  being  of  great  purity,  and  with  a  shorter  and  better 
cup.  La  Bien  Aimee,  a  flower  somewhat  like  Violet 
Alexander,  was  beautifully  marked;  it  was  also  too  long 
in  the  cup,  but  Btill  is  an  acquisition.  That  delicate  and 
singularly  marked  flower.  Cenotaph,  I  saw  in  only  one 
bed  ;  it  was  well  grown,  and  the  violet  beam  up  each 
petal  was  very  distinct.  One  of  the  florists  pointed  out 
two  London  flowers— Osiris,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire — 
remarking  what  inferior  sorts  they  were  ;  hut  in  the 
miserable  specimens  submitted  to  me,  I  could  not  recog- 
nise a  trace  of  the  features  of  these  really  two  fine 
varieties. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  Nottingham 
Tulip  beds,  I  may  allude  to  a  few  of  the  breeders  grown 
there,  which  are  of  extraordinarily  fine  properties,  and 
apparently  much   sought  after.     I  give  their  names  as 

they    were    pointed    out    to    me :    Bizarres Rienzi, 

Comus,  Invincible,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Joseph  Strutt.  Byblomens. — Lady  Clifton, 
Madonna,  Miss  Longden,  and  Mrs.  Sherwin.  Roses. — 
Arlette,  Amelia,  Pauline,  Lady  Sale,  Favourite,  and 
Anastasia. —  W, 


THE  JERSEY  GRATIOLL 

{Syn,  Norris^s  Fear.) 
This  is  the  name  proposed  for  a  most  excellent  variety 
of  Pear,  specimens  of  which  were  received  for  inspection 
and  a  name  from  H.  W,  Bucknall,  Esq. ;  from  one  of 
which,  of  medium  size,  the  accompanying  representation 
has  been  made.  The  following  communication  was  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Bucknall  along  with  the  fruit:  "Oct.  12 

I  herewith  transmit  you  half-a-dozen  Pears  ;  I  sent  you 
the  same  variety  about  this  period  last  year.  [Noticed, 
Gardeners'*  Chronicle,  vol.  iu.j-p.T 21.']  You  then  said  you 
believed  it  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  I  have  since  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
variety,  without  any  effect;  and  the  only  tree  I  can  learn 
to  be  in  existence  is  one  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  Are 
you  still  of  opinion  that  you  cannot  determine  the  name 
of  the  fruit  ?  If  so,  please  to  take  particular  notice  of  it. 
As  a  Pear  cultivator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that,  according  to  my  own  taste,  it  is  the  finest  Pear_:,in 
flavour,  and  in  all  its  qualities,  I  ever  met  with.  I  trust 
these  will  reach  you  in  perfection,  which  I  think  they 
will  be  in  two  days  or  so.  The  fruit  I  have  chosen  is  of 
an  average  size;  the  tree  is  a  fine  old  standard  of  40  or 
50  years,  and  a  very  free  and  constant  hearer.  I  think  it 
a  great  pity  that  the  variety  should  not  he  promulgated, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  the  means  of  extending 
its  cultivation."  Fully  agreeing  with  the  above  remarks,  it 
is  presumed  the  notice  here  given  will  prove  acceptable, 
although  the  origin  of  the  variety  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
traced  ;  neither  can  the  application  of  the  name  Gratioli 
be  accounted  for,  as  this  name  has  been  for  centuries  the 
acknowledged  synonym  of  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  a 
very   difierent  fruit  from   the   one   in   question.     The 


Gratioli,  or  Gracioli,  being  held  synonymous,  as  above, 
by  Duhamel,  Dr.  Diel,  and  many  other  French  and  Ger- 
man authors,  was  sufficient  cause  for  demurring  in 
naming  the  fruit  in  1843,  as  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Buck- 
nail's  letter;  and  more  especially  as  the  name  of  Gra- 
tioli had  only  been  heard  indistinctly  and  casually  applied 
to  the  present  variety.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Langelier, 
v,'ho  is  well  acquainted  with  this  fruit,  it  is  cultivated  in 
Jersey  under  the  nume  of  Gratioli,  This  being  the  case, 
it  has  been  considered  proper  to  designate  it  as  the  Jersey 
Gratioli,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  confused  with  the 
Summer  Bon  Chretien,  which  of  course  it  otherwise 
would.  It  is  also  called  Norris's  Pear,  from  having  of 
late  been  extensively  cultivated  by  Mr.  Norris,  one  of 
the  greatest  fruit-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. The  fruit  is  regularly  formed ;  the  eye  is  in  a  very 
even  depresBion,  open,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  stand- 


ing outright ;  flesh  melting,  like  honey,  exceedingly  rich.    ; 
It,  however,  continues  but  a  short  time  in  perfection,  as    j 
is  generally  the  case  with  early  Pears.     In  its  decay  it    I 
does   not  become  mealy  or   insipid,  but  still  retains   its    i 
honied  nature.     Its  season  is  October.    The  tree  grows 
vigorous,  with  erect,  dark-hrown  shoots.     The  buds  are 
rather  obtuse  and  hoary.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  shortly 
acuminate. — R.  T.  . 


ENTOMOLOGY.  ■ 

DiLOPiius  FEBR.ILIS.— (r^e  Fever-fiy.) The  eco- 
nomy of  this  insect  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bibio 
marci,  which  was  recently  described  in  this  Journal,  and 
the  perfect  insects  are  nearly  related.  It  was  named 
febrilis  by  Linneeus,  from  its  being  frequently  observed 
in  the  houses  of  persons  suffering  from  intermittent 
fevers  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  during 
the  summer  when  the  cholera  visited  England,  these 
flies  appeared  in  such  multitudes,  that  even  the  lamp- 
posts were  often  covered  with  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loudon.  If  such  occurrences  be  not  altogether  acci- 
dental, and  merely  extraordinary  coincidences,  the  only 
solution  I  can  give  is,  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
which  superinduces  certain  diseases,  is  at  the  same  time 
cangenial  to  the  metamorphoses  of  certain  flies.  During 
the  last  summer  a  genus  of  flies  called  Chlorops,  whose 
larvse  are  very  injurious  to  the  Wheat  and  Barley-crops^ 
appeared  in  vast  numbers,  and  one  of  the  species  in  such, 
swarms  at  the  end  of  September  in  a  house  that  had 
been  visited  by  scarlet  fever  the  preceding  summer,  that 
the  ceilings  were  literally  covered  with  these  little  flies  ; 
it  wes  stated  *'  that  you  could  scarcely  place  your  hand 
where  they  were  not :  small  crowds  of  the  house-fly  also 
hung  about  the  window-frames."  In  this  instance  the' 
ceilings  had  been  whitewashed,  the  glare  of  which  had^ 
probably  attracted  the  flies,  and  the  windows  being 
almost  constantly  open,  they  had  free  ingress.  Such! 
was  the  case  in  October,  when  I  observed  the  same  spe- 
cies of  fly  in  multitudes  in  an  unoccupied  house  ;  indeedj^ 
a  cross-light,  or  even  a  mirror  opposite  to  a  window,  will 
often  iittiac;;  insects,  especially  the.Dlptera,  or  two- 
winged  flies,  to  a  great  extent. 

About  the  end  of  July,  1841,  1  received  a  considerable 
number  of  the  larvae  of.Dilophus  febrilis,  that  had  been 
detected  in  a  Vine-border  amongst  the  horse-muck ; 
they  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  shagreened,  of  a  snuff 
colour,  or  ochreous  brown;  they  are  slightly  convex, 
wrinkled,  and  destitute  of  feet;  the  head  is  much  nar- 
rower than  the  body,  very  glossy,  and  of  a  chestnut 
colour;  ten  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  wrinkled^ 
with  a  spiracle  on  each  side,  excepting  the  second  and 
third;  the  penultimate  segment  is  rounded  with  four  j 
teeth,  and  the  anal  one  has  four  similar  teeth,  with  two: 
large  spiracles  near  the  base :  fig.  1,  magnified — 2,  the^l 
natural  size. 


I 


These  larvce  changed  to  pupae,  in  the  earth,  in  the 
beginning  of  August ;  they  were  white  with  a  yellowish 
tinge ;  the  thoracic  portion  was  very  gibbous  on  the 
back ;  the  short  autennEe  were  visible  through  the  skin, 
and  the  head  was  furnished  with  two  short  thick  points, 
like  many  of  the  Papilionidfe,  or  White-Cabbage  butter- 
flies, &c. ;  the  abdominal  segments  were  slender,  the 
edges  somewhat  projecting,  the  apical  one  was  tubercu- 
lated,  and  the  tip  furnished  with  two  acute  teeth  (fig.  3, 
magnified  ;  4,  the  natural  size).  On  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  they  produced  perfect  flies. 

The  male  of  D.  febrilis  is  intensely  black,  shining, 
and  hairy ;  the  head  is  hemispherical  and  covered  with, 
large  eyes,  densely  pubescent  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  with  three  minute  ocelli,  forming  an  elevated 
triangle  near  the  base.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
broad  lip  and  two  incurved  palpi ;  the  antennee  are  very 
short,  stout,  cylindric,  and  composed  of  eleven  perfoliate 
pubescent  joints;  the  thorax  is  oval  and  gibbous,  with, 
two  transverse  rows  of  minute  teeth  before ;  the  scutel 
is  short  and  broad  ;  the  abdomen  is  rather  narrower,  and 
eight-jointed  ;  the  apex  clavate  ;  the  wings  are  incumbent 
in  repose,  iridescent,  perfectly  transparent  and  white, 
excepting  the  costa,  which  is  slightly  tinged  with  brown  ; 
the  costal  nervures  are  piceous,  the  others  are  very 
faintly  traced  ;  a  radial  nervure,  uniting  with  the  costal 
one  at  the  middle,  forms  a  brown  spot  at  the  extremity; 
the  halteres  are  terminated  by  a  large  compressed  brown 
club ;  the  legs  are  long  ;  the  anterior  thighs  are  the 
thickest,  and  their  tibise  the  shortest,  the  apes  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  tootlied  coronet ;  there  are  several  short 
spines  also  on  the  outside  ;  the  tarsi  are  slender  and  five- 
jointed,  terminated  by  claiTs  and  pulvilli  (fig.  5).  The 
/e;?;a/e  is  very  different :  the  head  is  much  smaller;  the 
ejes  are  small,  oval,  and  not  meeting  on  tlie  crown  ;  the 
abdomen  is  brownish,  ovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and 
the  tip  is  furnished  with  two  little  styles  ;  the  wiogs  are 
much  longer  and  larger,  entirely  brown,  the  costa  being 
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the  darkest,  with  a  stigmatic  spot;  all  the  nervures  are 
piceous,  and  the  anterior  thighs  are  very^ngfeh  inflated 
(fig.  6  ;  the  cross  lines  show  the  naturSr^^es  of  the 
sexes).  These  insects,  like  the  Bibios,  fly  heavily,  with 
their  binder  legs  hanging  down;  and,  after  sunset,  rest 
sluggishly  on  herbage  and  bushes.  I  have  found  them 
in  abundance  towards  the  end  of  May,  as  well  as  in 
August;  from  which  it  maybe  inferred  that  there  are 
two  broods  in  a  year,  or  else  a  succession  of  then:. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  18-iO,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  similar  larvae  were  fouftd  under  a  pot  in  a  Grape- 
house,  where  a  fungus  had  been  growing  ;  some  of  them 
were  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  they  had 
spines  on  the  thoracic  segments,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  folds  in  the  following.  I  am  rather  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  think  they  were  the  larvie  of  the  B.  marci  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  growth.  A  correspondent  also  trans- 
mitted some  larvae  last  August,  which  were  darker, 
equally  long,  but  narrower  in  proportion,  and  he  informed 
me  they  were  found  in  a  flower-pot  containing  a  Pelargo- 
nium, which  had  been  watered  frequently  with  water 
saturated  with  sheep-droppings.  The  earth  in  the  pot, 
as  well  as  that  in  the  Vine-border,  was  perforated  by  the 
larvae  in  all  directions,  but  the  Pelargonium  had  not  suf- 
fered in  health.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  their 
economy  requires  farther  investigation  before  the  estent 
of  mischief  can  be  ascertained.  So  little  is  known  of 
such  matters,  that  I  believe  figures  of  the  larva  and  pupa 
of  Dilophusj  and  its  history,  were  never  before  published. 
^mmJiuricoia. 


ROSE  GARDEN. 
In  the  list  of  Roses  inserted  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  on  the  14tb,  one  or  two  errors  have  crept  in. 
Billiard,  Conque  de  Venus,  &:c.,  to  Ariel,  colour  in- 
tensely bright,  &c.  This,  from  colour  bright,  wood 
healthy,  and  growth  free,  was  intended  to  apply  to  Bil- 
liard alone,  though  the  latter  qualities  suit  the  others 
also.  Again,  Brennus  was  not  intended  to  participate  iu 
the  qualities  and  habits  of  Mordaunt  deLauuay,  Aimee 
Vibert,  and  Conque  de  Venus.  Free  in  flower,  colour 
rosy  lilac,  applies  to  Noisette  Bougainville  only. 
Vigorous  in  growth,  colour  brilliant  white,  applies  to 
Madame  Hardy  only.  In  the  CAronic/e  of  last  week 
the  observations  following  Celestial  were  intended  to 
apply  to  the  above,  and  not  to  the  Cerise. — A.  H.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Lisianthus  Russellianus. — As  this  beautiful  stove- 
plant  is  seldom  grown  to  anything  like  perfection,  I  beg 
to  mention  the  mode  of  culture  by  which  I  have  grown 
it  to  2^  feet  in  height  and  1^  in  diameter.  About  the 
middle  of  January  the  seeds  were  sown  in  finely-sifted 
leaf-mould,  and  covered  slightly  over  with  white  sand. 
The  seed-pot  was  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  situation, 
and  little  water  was  given  until  the  month  of  March, 
"When  the  pot  was  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and 
watered  more  liberally.  The  seeds  readily  germinated,  aud 
by  the  month  of  May  the  plants  were  potted  off.  The 
Boil  used  was  a  mixture  of  two  parts  peat  and  loam,  one 
of  three  year  old  cow-dung,  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  with 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  white  sand.  These  were 
all  well  mixed  together ;  the  pots  were  plunged  in  a 
Melon-bed,  where  the  bottom-heat  was  about  85''. 
During  summer  the  plants  were  regularly  shifted,  as  they 
filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  the  shoots  were  frequently 
pinched  back  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  laterals.  The 
roots  were  kept  very  moist,  and  the  plants  were  well 
■watered  over-head  every  night  ;  frequent  waterings  of 
liquid  manure  were  given,  which  were  of  much  advantage 
to  them.  By  the  month  of  September  they  were  nice 
buaby  plants,  about  Sins,  in  height  ;  they  were  then  re- 
moved into  the  stove,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  dry 
•ituation,  and  where  they  enjoyed  plenty  of  light.  Dur- 
ing winter  great  care  was  taken  not  to  allow  any  water 
to  fall  on  their  leaves,  and  when  it  was  given  to  their 
roots  it  was  never  allowed  to  touch  the  stem,  but  was 
applied  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  no  more  being  given 
than  what  was  neoessary  to  keep  the  plants  from  flag- 
ging. Pieces  of  glass  were  placed  below  the  lower  leaves, 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  injured  by  moisture 
arising  from  the  mould  in  the  pot,  for  no  plant  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  more  impatient  of  damp  during 
winter  than  this  is.  As  spring  approached  they  began 
to  grow,  and  were  shifted  into  large  pots  ;  the  shoots 
were  all  properly  staked  out  at  the  same  time,  pinching 
back  the  strongest  ;  the  plantswere  again  plunged  in  a 
hotbed  as  before ;  their  roots,  as  formerly,  were  kept 
very  moist,  and  liquid  manure  was  used  frequently. 
Under  this  treatment  tbey  did  well,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  July  were  covered  with  a  profusioo  of  bloom, 
which  fully  repaid  my  attention.  If,  after  the  plants  have 
done  blooming,  the  old  roots  are  partially  reduced,  re- 
potted in  smaller  pots,  and  treated  as  young  plunts, 
theyiwill  form  handsome  specimcos  in  the  third  year. — 
A.  S.,  Kdinu.  ■ — : 

Naturalist's  Pocket  Almanack. — I  fully  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  "  The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Almanack,  for 
1845,"  expressed  in  the  Chronicic  for  the  last  two 
weeks  ;  I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principle  the  Editor, 
introduces  rainy  of  his  new  nameii  for  insectn  ?  The 
two,  amongst  several,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
direct  attention,  arc  .Stl:ropu»  and  TtiphroBia,  Now, 
ercry  person  at  all  acquainted  with  tlic  nomenclature  of 
iDsectB  must  be  iiware  that  (in  England,  at  leant,  vidu 
Curtis,  Strrphcn*,  \Vestwood'»  CluHsification,  &c:.)  Stc- 
ropus  is  the  appellation  of  a  group  of  prclaroous  beetles, 
and  although  the  u  has,  unfortunately,    been  Bubititutcd 


for  e  by  the  founder  of  the  genus  (Megerle),  yet  I  do 
not  conceive  that  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it 
as  a  generic  title  in  another  order  of  insects.  Again, 
the  name  is  a  bad  one  to  have  given  to  a  butterfly  ;  for, 
instead  of  being  dark  and  one-eyed,  as  we  might  fancy 
the  recipient  of  such  a  title  should  be,  one  speciea 
at  least  is  a  pretty  chequered  insect,  having,  in  common 
with  its  congeners,  a  peculiar  jerking  flight,  and  might 
well  have  received  an  appellation  after  some  more  airy 
creature  than  a  cyclops.  Not  so  the  beetle,  which  has  a 
fine  glossy  black  or  dark-brown  coat,  and  ever  delights 
in  dark  holes,  whence  it  only  emerges  to  seek  for  prey. 
With  respect  to  Tephrosia,  although  it  is  a  happier 
name  for  the  insects  which  the  Editor  of  the  "  Natu- 
ralist's Almanack"  arranges  under  it,  than  Steropcs  is, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tephrosia  has  long  been 
used  by  botanists  to  designate  a  genus  of  plants  included 
in  the  Natural  Order,  Leguminosce.  If,  then,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History 
is  to  be  altered  after  this  fashion,  I  would  ask,  How  is  the 
student  ever  to  find  the  particular  object  for  which  he 
is  searching?  In  fact,  in  one  instance  he  would  look 
for  a  butterfly  and  find  a  beetle  described ;  and  in  the 
other  he  would  seek  for  a  moth,  and  the  description 
would  answer  to  a  plant. — Stura,  Canterbury. 

Autumn  Planting  of  Potatoes. — In  addition  to  the 
evidence  already  before  the  public  on  the  safety  and  pro- 
priety of  autumnal  planting  with  regard  to  the  Potato,  I 
may  mention  that  the  practice  has  been  followed  for  two 
years,  with  beneficial  results,  by  some  of  the  farmers  in 
Fifeshire.  The  plants  have  endured  the  winter,  come 
up  vigorously,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  J^Jor 
may  the  period  of  planting  be  confined  solely  to  the 
autumn  months ;  it  is  probable  that  any  open  weather 
during  winter  will  be  equally  suitable  for  the  operation, 
as  the  following  example  may  testify  : — On  the  27th 
of  January  last,  a  portion  of  a  field  was  planted  by 
J.  Williamson,  Esq.,  of  Clunie,  Perthshire,  with  whole 
PotatoeSi  in  a  rather  poor  soil,  in  a  hilly  situation  ;  the 
stem  came  up  vigorously  at  the  usual  period,  and  the 
plants  yielded,  at  the  time  of  digging,  an  excellent  crop 
of  fine  large  tubers.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not 
tested  the  experiment  of  autumnal  planting,  may  still, 
during  any  interval  of  fine  weather,  plant  a  portion  of 
ground  for  a  trial. — Vidimus. 

Birch  Coppice. — The  chief  cause  of  Birch-stools  not 
shooting  when  their  main  stem  or  stems  have  been  cut, 
may  bs  traced  to  tbs  neglect  of  properly  cutting,  or 
heading  down  the  young  trees  in  the  second  or  third 
year  after  they  have  been  planted.  When  the  early 
heading  of  the  young  plants  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
trees  have  attained  to  10  or  12  years'  growth,  there 
must  be  always  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  their  shooting  again.  From  experience  I  have  found 
that,  when  the  stems  have  been  cut  in  spring,  they  have 
been  more  apt  to  send  out  fresh  shoots.  To  my  cost,  I 
was  first  advised  to  try  the  contrary  plan  of  cutting  be- 
fore Christmas,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stems,  as  it  was 
said,  from  being  weakened  by  bleeding.  1  was  first  led 
to  alter  the  time  of  cutting  from  noticing  the  vigorous 
shoots  from  a  few  Birch  stems  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally cut  nearly  as  late  as  May.  After  much  thought 
the  bleeding  of  the  stems  seems  to  me  to  be  a  favourable 
symptom,  as  indicating  the  liquefaction,  and  flux  snd 
reflux  of  the  sap,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
formation;  or  at  least  the  bringing  into  operation,  of 
fresh  buds.  I  have  noticed  in  the  stems  cut  before 
Christmas,  that  no  bleeding  has  taken  place,  and  that 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  were  filled  with  a  hard  resinous 
deposit  of  concreted  sap.  Whether  this  theory  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  I  leave  to  be  proved  by  the  observation  of 
others  ;  yet,  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  able  to  show  several 
single  overgrown  Birch  stems,  which  were  cut  as  late  as 
March  last  year,  and  which  bled  most  profusely,  but 
which  have  also  sent  forth  an  abundance  of  strong 
vigorous  shoots,  and  promise  to  become  as  good  stools 

as  I  could  wish. — A.  Forester,  Romney. 1  have  also 

suffered  from  young  Birch-trees  dying  on  being  cut 
down  ;  and  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  cutting  them  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  with  but  partial  success.  I 
have  also  covered  the  top  of  the  stem,  when  cut,  with  a  small 
turf,  as  recommended  by  old  woodsmen.  This  fact, 
however,  I  have  noticed  after  repeated  trials,  viz.,  that 
if  Birch  is  cut  for  the^rs^  time  after  planting,  before  the 
bark  assumes  the  white  appearance  it  takes  a  few  years 
after  planting,  and  wliich  happens  at  earlier  or  later 
periods,  according  to  the  soil  &c.,  it  seldom  suffers  from  the 
cutting.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  Coppice-stools. 
It  would  be  very  useful  If  planters  would  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience  on  the  subject  of  cutting 
Birch  in  general. — F.  Berks. 

Mildness  of  the  Season  in  Ireland. — I  have  a  Jargo- 
nelle Pear-tree  which  blossomed  late  in  October,  and 
from  which  I  inclose  a  Pear  that  set  from  one  of  three 
blossoms  :  it  increased  in  size,  and  was  evidently  still 
trying  to  come  to  perfection,  when  I  cut  it. — J.  B. 
Warren^  Warren's  Grove,  County  Cork. 

P^Af/uid  Manure I  have  tried,  and  seen  tried,  several' 

'articles  under  the  above  name,  with  varied  success,  and  I 
jliave  seen  such  fearful  havoc  to  arise  from  their  use  that 
*1  have  now  given  thum  up  altogether,  and  have  substi- 
tuted u  manure  which  is  within  everybody's  reach,  and 
which  has  benefited  every  plant  to  which  I  Imve  applied 
it.  My  manure  is  soot,  diHsolved  or  rather  mixed  with 
rain-watf;r,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablcspoonful  of  BOot 
to  a  quart  of  water  for  plants  in  pots,  but  for  Aspurugua, 
Peas,  &c.,  I  UBC  (J  quarts  of  soot  to  u  hogstiead  of  water. 
It  muHt  never  he  applied  to  plantH  in  a  statu  of  rest.  It 
HurcrcdB  admirably  with  bulbs.  By  its  means,  and  witli- 
loat  urtificiul  heat  of  any  kind,  I  have  now  (Dec.  -Ith)  a 


Van  Thol  Tulip  in  flower  on  my  table,  and  I  hope  to 
have  Hyacinths  in  bloom  by  Christmas  day  or  shortly 
after.— X.  X. 

To  Clear  Frames  of  Insects,  ^-c. — I  have  no  green- 
house, but  I  have  put  up  two  shelves  (back  and  front) 
in  a  two-light  frame.  About  the  middle  of  October  t 
had  everything  taken  out  of  the  frame,  which  was  then 
well  swept  with  a  birch  broom— every  crevice  in  the 
wood- was  stopped  with  putty,  and  any  holes  in  the 
bricks,  with  mortar.  I  then  had  sufficient  quick-Ume 
put  into  water  to  form  a  mixture,  about  as  thick  as  bat- 
ter ;  to  that  I  added  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
brimstone,  and  while  hot  had  every  part,  shelves,  both, 
upper  and  under  sides,  supports,  and  all  covered  with 
the  wash  as  thickly  as  it  could  be  put  on.  When  dry, 
this  was  repeated,  and  as  yet  I  have  scarcely  seen  aa 
insect,  although  the  pots  stand  so  thickly  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  place  another  among  them.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  present  frost,  I  have  uncovered 
but  once  a  day,  and  that  is  about  11  in  the  forenoon.  I 
always  burn  a  rushlight,  and  the  piece  that  remains  is 
the  water  in  the  morning  is  dried.  I  then  put  it  into  a 
lanthorn,  light  it,  place  it  in  the  bottom  and  middle  of 
my  frame,  and  then  close  up  by  putting  mats  next  the 
glass  so  as  to  hang  down  all  around,  and  over  them  a 
covering  of  asphalte.  With  this  trifling  care  and  pro- 
tection, I  have  now  (Dec.  10th)  Pelargoniums,  Cine_- 
rarias,  Fuciisias,  Cacti,  Primulas,  Roses,  and  various 
other  tender  plants,  looking  as  well  and  healthy  as  I  can 
desire.  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  ground  is  well  drained, 
and  that  I  put  one  fourth  of  ashes  in  the  bottom.  I 
never  water  a  plant  in  the  frame,  but  take  it  out  when 
it  requires  water,  and  afterwards  restore  it  to  its  place. 
—X.  X,     [Very  good.] 

Lime  Putty. — In  answer  to  "  A.  B.  J."  I  beg  to  state 
that  lime-putty  is  lime  ground  up  with  raw  linseed-oil, 
and  made  to  the  same  consistency  as  that  of  common 
putty. — Junius, 

Mode  of  Destroying  TOuitits, — Take  mutton-suet, 
and  grate  it  with  a  large  kitchen  grater,  such  as  cooksr 
use  ;  make  balls  of  the  grated  suet,  and  put  a  ball  of  it 
into  a  fine  net ;  hang  this  on  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
Mr.  Tom  will  soon  invite  all  his  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  net  will  soon  want  another  charge.  Grate  suet 
again,  as  before  ;  and  to  1  oz.  of  suet  add  1  scruple  of 
fine  powder  of  nux  vomica ;  mix  this  well  with  the  suet, 
and  put  it  into  the  net,  placing  the  latter  in  the  same 
situation  as  before ;  Tom  will  soon  give  the  signal  to  his 
companions  again,  but  he  will  not  repeat  this  many 
times.  This  plan  will  possibly  answer  better  than 
'*  W.  K.'s"  cage.  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
*'  W.  K.'s  "  redbreast,  of  which  he  speaks  so  much,  is 
as  great  a  thief  as  can  be  in  a  garden,  and  deserves  to 
be  killed  as  well  as  Tom. — Scrutator. 

Modern  F  lower  -  gardens.~-\i  vjq  want  to  gain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  any  object,  we  must  not  only  see  it,  but 
look  attentively  at  it ;  and  so  also,  if  we  would  arrive  at 
correct  notions  of  the  principles  of  modern  flower- 
gardening,  we  must  exercise  our  understanding  in  regard 
to  our  object,  and  have  a  mental  power  of  carrying  the 
image  of  the  object  along  with  us,  before  anything  like 
agreeable  combinations  can  be  produced.  Now,  I  have 
observed  that  a  square  figure,  divided  into  four  triangles, 
and  planted  with  plants  of  one  height,  but  of  two  op- 
posite colours,  represents  harmony  and  diversity ;  and 
when  these  are  so  arranged  that  the  one  side  of  the  figure 
reflects  the  other,  an  agreeable  effect  is  produced  on  the 
eye,  indicating  its  healthy  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrating  the  whole  theory  of  colours.  It  is  a  principle 
of  perspective,  that  a  large  figure  is  more  imperfectly 
seen  near  a  person  than  a  small  one,  in  consequence  of 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  large  figure  passing 
by  the  eye  ;  and  whether  it  is  a  square  figure  divided  aa 
above,  or  one  differently  arranged,  so  as  it  comes  within 
the  intersectional  angle  thus  formed  by  the  eye,  the 
principle  of  planting  in  both  cases  will  be  the  same. — C 

Onions. — I  have  this  year  an  excellent  crop  of  Onions, 
both  in  regard  to  weight  and  size  ;  they  were  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  manure  out  of  the  tanks  in  its 
original  state.  I  should,  however,  mentiou  that  a  good 
deal  of  pure  water  also  runs  into  each  of  the  tanks.— 
Omega. 

Scorching  Effects  of  the  Sun. — If  our  hands  or  our  faces 
are  dipped  either  in  cold  or  tepid  water  and  exposed  to 
the  full  sunshine  till  quite  dry,  they  become  stiff,  and 
feel  for  a  short  time  as  if  in  a  case  of  gum.  Take  a  laun- 
dress's iron,  or  a  poker  made  hot,  dip  a  piece  of  linen  in 
water  or  your  hand,  and  take  hold  of  the  poker ;  do  not 
remove  the  hand  till  either  it  or  the  linen  is  dry,  and  then 
if  the  hand  do  not  exhibit  an  injured  epidermis,  I  will 
believe  that  leaves  may  not  be  injured  under  similar 
inflictions.  Again,  it  is  admitted  that  leaves  of  plants 
are  furnished  with  pores,  similar  to  the  breathing-pores 
of  some  insects,  through  which  they  receive  the  nourish- 
ment afforded  by  theatmosphere,  and  give  off  that  which  is 
superfluous,  as  we  do  by  our  lungs.  In  full  sunshine  they 
may  be  expiring  or  sweating ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  that  man  "  burkes  "his  plants  who  would  water  them 
under  such  circumstances  ;  for,  these  pores  being  shut  up 
when  wet,  may  have  their  expansive  muscles  injured  by 
the  sun  and  water,  and  thus  the  superfluous  water  or 
evaporating  part,  or  perspiration,  is  checked  ;  the  system 
of  the  leaf  receives  a  shock  similar  to  that  which  tha 
human  frame  would  experience  from  being  placed  in  a 
draught;  colds,  feverb,  erysipelas  follow  from  a  sudden 
transitioQ  either  to  one  extreme  or  the  other,  the  body 
having  an  unnatural  charge  put  upon  it.  The  active 
preHcnce  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  makes  a  difference  in  the 
tiflcct  of  tlic  application  of  water.  A  large  stone  slab  is 
laid  outside  of  my  drawing-room  window,  the  aspect  is 
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east,  inclining  to  north  ;  on  this  I  have  FuchsiaSj  &c.,  ui; 
pots  ;  they  are,  in  very  warm  weather,  invariably  watered 
as  soon  as  the  sun  is  fairly  otf  them,  and  this  is  generally 
repeated  once  or  twice  afterwards  daring  the  day,  and 
more  healthy  plunts  cannot  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
analogy  between  watering  in  the  fall  sunshine,  and  a  sun- 
shiny shower,  T  imagine  is  widely  difFerent ;  because  Cab- 
bages, Beans,  Lupines,  and  many  flowers,  which  droop 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hold  up  their  heads  befpre  the 
shower — a  sure  indication  of  rapidly  approaching  rain. 
What  can  effect  this  but  a  susceptibility  in  the  plants 
greater  than  th;it  which  the  frame  of  man  possesses,  and 
a  restringing  of  the  flaccid  muscles  of  the  plants  to  open 
the  mouths  or  pores  for  the  grateful  drops.'  The  rays 
of  the  sun  being  brnken  by  the  glass  of  forcing-houses,  a 
greater  moisture  dn*^s  or  should  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
of  that  climate  than  in  the  air;  therefore,  the  applicatioo 
of  water  at  any  time  of  the  day  must  cause  a  less  shock 
to  the  plants  Clian  it  would  out  of  the  bouse. — A.  fV. 

Rats. — A  few  weeks  ago  a  vast  number  of  rats  were 
driven  into  the  Tbatnes  by  the  sudden  damming  up  of  a 
sewer.  How  very  easily^might  London  be  cleared  of  these 
vermin  by  pl^icing  sluices  in  the  sewers  and  drains,  and 
once  a  month,  on  a  given  day,  stop  them  all  up  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  then  let  the  water,  &c.  off 
into  the  river !  No  rats  could  harbour  and  breed  in  them 
then.  Again,  if  in  the  country,- it/,  a  head  was  given  for 
every  rat,  they  would  soon  be  annihilated. — D. 

On  Budding  the  Vine. — About  the  first  week  in 
March  I  perform  the  operation,  or  as  soon  as  I  perceive 
the  sap  begin  to  rise.  I  cut  from  a  Victoria  Gr^pe  an 
eye  about  three  inches  in  length,  having  attached  as 
much  wood  as  1  could  possibly  get  with  it ;  at  ejch  end 
of  the  eye  I  cut  off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
upper  bark,  md'^iug  the  ends  quife  thin.  I  next  measure 
off  the  exact  tenji;th  of  the  bud  on  the  base  of  the  Vine 
intended  to  be  budded,  and  make  a  nick  slanting  up- 
ward at  the  upj>er  part,  and  another  slanting  d,ownward 
at  the  bottom.  I  then  take  the  piece  neatly  out,  so  that 
ihe  bad  ;^-y  f^-  nicely  in,  and  by  making  the  nick  as 
stated  above,  e;ich  end  of  the  bud  is  covered  by  the  bark 
of  the  shoot.  I  bind  the  buds  firmly  round  with  mat- 
ting, and  clay  it,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  clay 
does  not  cover  the  eye  of  the  bud.  I  then  tie  it  round 
with  moss,  and  keep  it  constantly  damp  ;  and  as  the  sap 
rises  in  the  Vine  the  bud  begins  to  swell.  When  the 
Tine  commences  to  push  out  young  shoots,  take  the  top 
ones  off,  in  order  to  throw  a  little  more  sap  into  the 
bud,  and  as  you  perceive  it  getting  stronger,  take  off 
more  young  ?boots,  and  so  continue  until  you  have 
taken  off'  all  the  young  shoots.  Budding  can  only  be 
performed  where  the  long-rod  system  is  practised,  as  in 
that  case  you  have  the  power  of  confining  the  sap  to  the 
bud,  which  will  grow  vigorously.  As  soon  as  you  perceive 
this,  cut  the  Vine  down  to  the  bud.  Budding  has  the 
advantage  over  grafting,  by  not  leaving  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance where  tlie  bud  was  inserted.  A  bud  likewise  grows 
more  luxuriantly.  I  have  seen  a  bud  mske  a  shoot  fully 
30  feet  in  length,  with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Grapes 
at  the  base  in  the  first  season  ;  whereas  a  friend  of  mine 
bought  a  plaut  and  grew  it  for  two  years  before  he  ob- 
tained fruit  from  it ;  and  even  then  his  Vine  was  not 
equal  to  the  bud.  I  have  budded  many  Vines  in  the 
same  manner,  and  have  always  found  them  answer  the 
end.  I  always  allow  the  matting  to  remain  on  until 
about  the  month  of  September,  when  I  take  it  off,  and  I 
Have  always  found  the  bud  perfectly  united ;  and  without 
minutely  examining  the  plant  the  work  is  imperceptible. 
r--^.  L.  S. 

Rabbits. — When  I  lived  at  Seaton  Sluice,  my  com- 
panions and  I  used  to  go  at  nights  with  a  dark  lantern 
on  Hartly  Links,  and  catch  rabbits  with  sea  ferrets,  as 
we  called  them.  We  got  large  crabs  (commonly  called 
dog  crabs)  trom  off  the  rocks  ;  we  stuck  a  lighted  candle 
about  one  inch  long  on  the  crab's  back,  and  sent  them 
into  the  holes,  before  which  we  placed  a  net.  Before  the 
crab  got  far  into  the  hole,  the  rabbits  came  tappy  lappy 
into  the  oetp.  [n  this  way  we  caught  numbers  of  them 
in  a  short  time.— </.  P. 

Plants  for  Hybridising. — Among  other  plants  T  would 
recommend  the  trial  of  hybridising  the  Daphne  Laureola, 
and  the  Mezereum,  so  as  to  obtain  a  Laureola  with  red 
or  white  flowers,  and  to  clothe  the  Mezereum  with  green 
leaves.  There  is  a  white  Buttercup,  which  if  hybridised 
iWith  other  kiuds   of  Ranunculus,  may  give  us  a  race  of 

entirely  new  flotrers D. 

^  Strawberries. — As  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  grow- 
ing Strawberries  in  the  open  air,  to  make  them  produce 
fine  fruit  as  early  as  possible,  without  loss  by  frogs  or 
slugs,  &c.,  which  loss  is  generally  very  great,'  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  found  useful  :-Fix  on  each  side  of 
the  row  of  Strawberries,  just  before  they  come  into 
blossom,  feather-edged  boards  at  an  angle  of  50°  or  55". 
This  may  be  effected  by  nailing  two  narrow  slips  of 
wood  to  each  board,  and  pushing  them  into  the  ground. 
The  boards  should  be  painted  black.  This  plan  makes 
two  or  three  weeks'  difference  in  the  ripeuing  of  the 
fruit  ;  but  glass,  or  an  oiled-paper  frame,  being 
placed  on  the  top,  makes  a  greater  difference  still,  and 
prevents  any  of  the  fruit  from  being  trod  upon,  or  eaten 
.by  vermin.  This  plan,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  be 
an  expensive  one,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  any  old  boards  will 
answer  the  purpose.  I  have  bought  old  feather-edged 
boards  at  i^d  per  foot  ;  and,  as  they  are  only  used  in 
summer,  they  last  for  many  years.  The  expense  is 
saved  in  the  first  year;  for  the  wood,  although  painted 
on  each  side  with  a  coat  of  invisible- green,  costs  only 
about  l^c^.  the  foot;  while  the  increase  of  fruit  in  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  in  quality,  quite  compensates  for  the 
outlay.      In   conclusion  I  may  observe,  that  watering 


'  with  strong  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  in  th« 
month  of  February,  and  frequent  waterings  during  bear- 
ing time  with  pond-water,  are,  I  have  found,  very  bene- 
ficial  G.  L.  Smartt,  Enfield. 

Dry-rot  in  Timber. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this,  and  I  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  have 
found  none  to  answer  except  the  following,  which  I  tried 
about  four  years  ago.  I  took  3  lbs.  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  put  it  into  a  large  glazed  earthen  pot  ;  to 
this  I  put  about  4  gallons  of  water,  and  when  it  was  well 
dissolved  I  took  a  large  painter's  brush,  and  washed  the 
timber  and  walls  with  the  water,  and  no  symptoms  of  rot 
have  m^de  their  appearance  since, — Scrulator. 

productive  Variety  of  Apple. — The  Rymer  Apple, 
Caldwell,  or  Cordwall,  as  it  appears  to  be  called  near  Not- 
tingham, proves  a  most  productive  and  valuable  sort. 
The  following  note  accompanied  a  specimen  of  the  fruit: — 
The  tree  will  cover  100  yards  ;  ami  240  pecks  have  been 
gathered  from  one  tree  and  sold  for  14/.  15s.  ^\d, — H. 
R.  P.  Shilton^  T^ottinyham. 

Prun'mg  Forest  Trees. — Much  has  been  said  of  late 
in  the  Chronicle  on  thinning  and  pruning  forest-trees  ; 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  on  the 
subject.  A  good  deal,  nevertheless,  of  what  has  been 
written  both  for  and  against  pruning  is,  in  my  opinion, 
calculated  to  mislead  those  who  have  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  judge  for  themselves.  "  Prune 
not  at  all  if  you  can  help  it,"  is  a  good  maxim  when  pro- 
perly understood  and  applied  ;  but  no  practical  man  can 
deny  that  pruning  is  often  necessary,  and  when  it  is  so, 
must  not  be  neglected.  An  unskilful  pruner  may  overdo 
it,  but  abuse  of  a  system  is  no  argument  against  the 
utility  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Whitehaven, 
in  his  article  (p.  795)  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  subject,  in  which  I  entirely  concur  ;  but  the  method 
he  recommends,  where  plantations  are  expensive,  would 
require  too  much  labour  and  expense  to  be  practicable. 
Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
foliage  in  a  tree,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  timber 
produced,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  valuable  timber  is  produced  :  this,  I  am  persuaded, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  judicious  thinning  and  pruning. 
The  exact  age  at  which  to  begin  thinning  and  pruning  a 
plantation  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
kind  of  tree,  upon  the  situation,  upon  the  closeness  at 
which  the  trees  are  planted,  and  upon  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth.  These  things  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  person  having  the  management  of  them,  The 
plantations  of  whicii  I  iiave  now  the  charge  afford  good 
examples  of  the  effects  of  thinning  and  pruning,  and  of 
the  neglect  of  these  two  assistants  of  nature.  These 
plantations  are  of  different  dates,  the  oldest  being  about 
40  or  45  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  about  20,  For 
many  ""years,  according  to  what  1  have  been  told,  the 
plantations  were  regarded,  at  any  rate  were  tre-tted,  more 
as  harbours  for  game  than  as  sources  of  profit.  They 
were  left  very  much  to  nature.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  it  was  discovered  by  the  proprietor  that  he  had 
run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  all  hopes  of  profit,  without  se- 
curing even  permanent  shelter  for  game.  The  trees 
were  drawn  up  into  an  impenetrable  mass,  leaving  the 
earth  bare  ;  the  deciduous  trees  twisted  themselves  like 
whips  through  the  branches  of  the  Firs,  originally  in- 
tended as  their  nurses,  in  hope  of  catching  a  breath  of 
air,  or  a  gleam  of  light;  and  the  Firs  themselves  grew 
indeed  at  top,  but  with  all  their  lower  branches  rotting 
off.  The  mistake  was  happily  discovered  in  time  to 
save  the  Uter-planted  woods;  and  for  the  last  10  years 
and  more  a  judicious  system  of  thinning  and  pruning  has 
produced  as  fine  a  crop  of  trees  (of  young  Oaks  chiefly) 
as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  elder  brethren,  who  are  still  suffering  from  want 
of  a  timely  and  wholesome  application  of  the  knife.  The 
method  pursued  here  is  as  follows  : — When  a  young 
plantation  has  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  no  longer  to 
require  the  Firs  as  nurses,  the  latter  are  thinned  out, 
leaving  them  only  scattered  about  in  spots  suited  for 
them  ;  the  deciduous  trees,  which  are  chiefly  Oak,  are 
then  moderately  thinned  wherever  the  branches  are  ob- 
served to  interfere  with  one  another,  and,  where  it  is 
required,  a  few  of  the  under  branches  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  stem,  taking  care,  however,  always  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  top.  The  tops  are  carefully  looked 
over  in  order  to  remove  all  shoots  that  are  likely  to  rival 
the  leader,  and  such  branches  are  fore-shortened  as 
appear  likely  to  affect  the  proper  balance  of  the  top.  In 
a  few  years  the  same  operation  is  repeated,  and  soon 
until  the  trees  are  about  20  or  25  feet  in  height,  when  I 
consider  pruning  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious, 
excepti  g  in  particular  cases. — G.S.H. 

Hereman's  Vegetable  DUutium. — This  destroys  the 
mealy-bug,  and  may  be  used  with  safety  for  cleaning 
many  plants,  if  Mr.  Hereman's  directions  are  strictly 
attended  to.  There  are,  however,  some  plants  that, 
although  the  dilution  is  carefully  administered  to  them, 
are  apt  to  be  injured  by  it.  I  have  observed,  in  apply- 
ing it  for  the  destruction  of  mealy-bug  on  Mammiilaria 
gracilis,  that  wherever  the  liquid  touched  the  pUnt,  that 
part  of  it  perished  ;  therefore,  those  who  adopt  this 
method  of  destroying  insects  should  be  cautious  how 
they  perform  the  operation. — D. 

The  Wreii^s  Nest. —  At  p.  910  of  last  year's  Chronicle 
I  made  some  observations  on  the  cock  wren's  nest, 
which  have  been  again  fully  borne  out  this  year :  the  same 
two  birds  have  continued  together  as  I  have  described, 
until  their  death,  which  happened  yesterday  morning 
(Dec.  14.)  I  found  one  of  them  dead  oq  the  ground,  near 
the  wall  of  the  cottage  where  the  nest  was.  This  led 
me  immediately  to  examine  the  nest,  and  there  I  also 
found  the  other  (the  cock)  dead  in  the  neat;  no  doubt 


their  death  was  occasioned  by  hunger  and  cold,  the 
frost  being  very  severe  here  for  the  last  fourteen  days  j. 
indeed,  supassiog  any  we  have  had  for  some  years  at  this 
season.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  birds  which 
have  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  I  have 
to-day  (Dec.  15)  met  with  the  P.  pelagica  dead  at  this 
place,  which  is  seven  miles  from  the  sea  ;  it  was  6  inches 
in  length,  and  weighed  7^  pennyweights.  This  bird 
inhabits  most  seas.  It  is  seldom  seen  even  near  the 
shore.  It  braves  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storms ;  it  is 
sometimes  seen  skimming  with  incredible  velocity  along 
the  hollows  of  the  waves,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits, 
and  if  seen  hovering  around  the  sterns  of  vessels  is  a  sure 
presage  to  seamen  of  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 
— M.  Saul,  Fort  Green  Cottage,  Lancashire. 

Stephenson's  Boiler. — I  was  induced  to  purchase  one 
of  Stephenson  and  Co.'s  improved  Conical  Boilers  last 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  my  Grapery,  in  which  I 
keep,  during  the  winter,  my  Pelargoniums  and  a  few 
other  plants.  I  used  for  fuel  coals  and  cinders,  but  I 
soon  found,  that  although  the  heat  in  the  cast-iron  pipes 
was  quickly  raised  to  the  requisite  temperature,  the  fire 
soon  went  out ;  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  left  an  hour  with- 
out attendance.  In  consequence  of  this  serious  defect, 
I  called  upon  the  manufacturer,  who  assured  me  that  if 
I  changed  the  fuel,  and  used  coke  broken  into  small 
pieces,  I  might  leave  the  fire  for  12  hours  without  at- 
tendance. I  stipulated  for  eight  hours,  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  fire  did  not  continue  burning  unattended  for 
that  period,  they  should  consider  their  boiler  a  failure, 
T  have  since  adopted  the  coke,  and  certainly  find  it 
answer  much  better  than  the  coala  or  cinders  ;  still  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  fire  can  be  safely  left  even  now 
for  more  than  two  hours;  and,  notwithstanding  my  man 
has  remained  up  very  late  during  the  present  frost,  some 
of  my  plants  have  suffered.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Chronicle  who  may  chance  to  have  one  of  these 
boilers,  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  they 
think  of  them  ;  and  whether  my  want  of  success  hitherto 
arises  from  defective  management, — Thomas  Canninfff 
Elsenham  Vicarage^  Bishops*  Slortford,  Herts, 

De'itruction  of  small  Birds. — I  perceive  in  the 
Chronicle  of  last  week,  that  the  **  Laird  o' Cockpen" 
seems  almost  to  condemn  the  poor  sparrow,  whose  cause 
I  have  often  advocated,  on  account  of  its  mischievous 
acts  in  destroying  the  buds  of  his  Gooseberry-bushes.  I- 
certainly  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  the  acts  gene- 
rally of  th\°  inischievous  little  fellow  amongst  the  Goose- 
berry.bushes,  Lettuce-beds,  &c.,  and  in  tapping  the 
young  Peas  on  their  first  appearauce  above  ground.  It 
is  true  such  depredations  are  very  grievous ;  but  let  us 
closely  pursue  his  actions  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  amongst  the  various  fruit-trees,  and  we  shall  fi.nd 
his  services  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  numerous  Cater- 
pillars, so  destructive  to  both  blossom  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
in  destroying  various  species  of  aphis,  moths,  butterflies, 
beetles,  &c.,  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  evils  we 
have  admitted.  Bradley  has  calculated  that  a  pair  of 
sparrows  having  young  to  miiotain,  will  destroy  3360 
caterpillars  in  a  week  !  And  indeed,  from  my  own  general 
observation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  were  it  not  for  the 
sparrow  and  other  birds  destroying  the  caterpillars  in  . 
seasons  when  bloom  is  scanty,  httle  or  no  fruit  would  be 
the  result.  I  think,  however,  the  crimes  of  this  little 
culprit  may  be  a  good  deal  prevented  by  frequently  dust- 
ing the  bushes  well  with  quick-lime  just  after  rain,  that 
the  dust  may  better  adhere  to  the  plant  ;  and  so  with 
Peas,  &c.  I  may  here  repeat  what  1  have  before  stated 
in  other  publications,  viz.,  never  to  destroy  birds  indiscri- 
minately, but  to  notice  their  usefulness.  Among  the  in- 
sectivorous birds  1  may  mention  the  blue-cap,  the  fly- 
catcher, the  Spink,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  rook^ 
&c. — Joshua  Major,  Enosthorpe. 

Uebietos. 

Geology  —  In'roductory,   Descriptive,   and    Practical.. 

By   David   Thomas   Ansted,    M,A.,  F.R.S.     2    vols. 

Van  Voorst.  1844. 
Geology,  through  the  large  accumulation  of  facts  by 
later  observers,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as- 
sumed quite  a  new  character.  Its  first  cultivators 
had  a  large  field  before  them,  in  which  there  existed  only 
a  few  well-attested  facts,  and  with  these  scanty  materials 
did  they  build  up  the  structure  of  their  science.  It  ia 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  generalisations  too  large  for 
their  facts,  and  assumptions,  that  would  not  bear  the 
rigid  application  of  the  principles  of  other  sciences,  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  their  speculations.  Geology 
requires,  perhaps,  more  knowledge  of  correlative  sciences 
than  any  one  we  could  name,  and  yet  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  that  those  who  cultivated  it  were  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  every  department  of  science  it 
embraced.  Such  was  its  position  till  very  recently,  when 
the  vigorous  minds  and  active  hands  of  such  men  as- 
-Smith,  Lyell,  Phillips,  Sedgwick,  and  others,  came  to  its- 
rescue,  and  geology  and  geologists  are  no  longer  a  jest 
amongst  the  sister  sciences.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a- 
deep  conviction  that  some  of  the  most  ardent  cultivators  of 
geology  have  much  need  to  bring  their  minds  in  sub- 
jection to  the  admitted  principles  of  the  sciences 
of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy. 
The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  very  evident  in  many  of 
the  works  introductory  to  geology.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  Professor  Ansted  has  been  induced  t& 
publish  these  volumes,  containing  the  subject-matter  of 
his  admirable  lectures,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  work^  that  in 
regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  other  sciences  to 
geology,  it  is  in  advance  of  books  hitherto  written  on  the 
subject.     The  work  is  distinguished  from  others  by  its 
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beiDg  confined  in  the  first  place  rather  to  the  statemeni 
of  the  faces  of  geology,  as  at  present  known,  than  to  the 
development  of  the  causes  which  may  have  acted  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  relations  of  the  facts  stated  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  by  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
cinles  of  the  science.  Of  the  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  short  introduction  descriptive  of  the  causes  now  in 
action  affecting  geological  phenomena. 

*'  Of  the  many  constantly  recurring  phenomena,  which 
owing  to  their  perfect  and  undeviating  regularity  attract 
but  little  notice  from  the  casual  observei ,  there  is  none 
perhaps  more  remarkable  than  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  held  for  a  time  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the 
water  of  rivers,  and  brought  down  to  be  deposited  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  or  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
The  vast  amount  of  mud  thus  conveyed  by  running  water 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  extensive  deltas,  or  tracs  of 
swampy  laud,  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Rhine,  the  Po,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. ;  in  each  of 
which  cases  the  river  divides  into  so  many  channels 
before  reaching  the  sea,  that  its  actual  character  and  ap- 
parent magnitude  is  completely  lost. 

"  The  origin  of  these  vast  deposits  of  rich  alluvial  soil 
must  be  sought  for  entirely  in  mud  brought  from  the 
high  lands  or  the  plains  through  which  the  river  passes, 
and  held  in  suspension  so  long  as  the  water  is  in  rapid 
motion,  but  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  the  current 
is  checked.  To  obtain  some  notion  of  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  thus  continually  brought  down  from 
the  highland  to  the  sei,  an  experiment  was  made  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,*  on  the  water  of  the 
Rhine,  the  calculations  founded  on  which  possess  consi- 
derable interest.  Mr.  Horner  found  that  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  the  river  was  unusually  low,  one  cubic 
foot  of  wa'er  taken  fairly  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  near  Bonn,  supplied  rather  more  than  21  grains  of 
solid  matter,  and  that  in  the  month  of  November,  when 
the  water  was  turbid,  about  35  grains  of  residuum  were 
obtained.  Now,  taking  the  average  of  these  two  observa- 
tions, and  considering  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  to  be  1200  feet 
wide,  to  have  a  mean  depth  of  15  feet,  and  to  run  with  a 
mean  velocity  of  2^  miles  per  hour,  it  appears  that 
nearly  4.00  ions  of  solid  matter  would  pass  down  the 
stream  per  boor  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  millions  of  tons  would 
be  earned  along,  the  greater  part  of  which  must  be 
deposited  in  Holland  before  reaching  the  sea,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slow  and  meandering  course  of  the  river 
through  that  6at  alluvial  country.  In  the  course  of  2000 
years,  rhe  Rhine  may  thus  have  brougbt  down  enough 
material  to  firm  a  stratum  one  yard  thick,  extending 
over  an  area  more  than  36  miles  square. 

"  Put  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  far  surpasses  in  magni- 
tude thit  of  any  European  river  ;  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
perha;is,  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  those 
at  present  forming  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  data. 
Tne  head  of  this  gigantic  delta  commences  at  a  distance 
of  220  tniles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  and  the  base 
of  it  is  20U  miles  in  length  ;  the  whole  triangular  space 
occupied,  comprising  upwards  of  20,000  square  miles, 
every  part  of  which  has  been  formed  by  deposition  from 
the  ri'  er  and  its  tribu'aries. 

**  The    quantity    of  mud    and   sand  carried    by    the 
Ganges   into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is,    however,    notwith- 
standing the  vast  deposit  which  previouly  takes  place, 
-     still  so  great,    that    during  the    rainy  season,  when  the 
j'^IJj 'stream  is  turbid,  the  sea  does   not  recover  its  transpa- 
rency even  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  coast ;  and 
•fe'the  qujintity  of  mud  held  in  mechanical  euspension  is  so 
''^,. great,  ttiHt  a  glass  of  water  taken   out  of  the  river  when 
at  ita  Leii^ht,  U  said  to  yield  one  part  in   four  of   mud. 
CalcuUring  from  the  dimensions   of  the   river  and    the 
rate  of  the  current,  Major  Rennel  has  shown,  that  during 
the  floiid  season  the  weight  of  the   mud    thus    brought 
down  diily  and  deposited  either  within  the  limits  of  the 
'     -preseiit  deltw,  or  at  the  mouths  of  ihe  different  branches, 
*'*  must  be  as  much    as   450    millions    of   tons — a  quantity 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  readily  understood  by  express- 
ing it  an  equal  to  abou^  74  times  the  weight  of  the  Great 
PjMniid  of  Egypt,  supposing  that  to  be  a  solid  mass  of 
granite." 

The  introductory  remarks  on  the  nature  of  fossils  and 
their  v«Iue  in  geology  are  very  imporlant.  We  would 
aUo  point  out  the  chapter  on  the  fossils  of  the  Palieozoic 
period  to  thoie  gpolo^ists  and  hotaniste,  who  are  so  fond 
of  the  theory  of  a  gradually  more  complicated  develop- 
rneot  of  anir.jil  and  vegetable  forms.  From  tliis  chapter 
it  will  be  Been  tliat  the  tlieory  which  supposes  the 
Bjmplrst  animal*  and  plants  to  have  been  first  created 
rests  on  a  mere  assuoiption.  The  second  volume  is 
mostly  taken  up  by  the  practical  applicatinn  of  the  prin- 
'■•^^\^^n  >/ t^t-.fAn^y  to  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
^'^ricul'ure.  \Vc  deem  this  not  only  the  most  novel 
fcAtare  of  the  work,  but  also  the  most  important.  If 
PrOftBjior  An-iled  docs  not  posseis  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  thfue  branches  of  art,  which  is  looked  for  in  their 
profcMor*.  and  wb;ch  .would  render  his  opinions  ron- 
cluiivr,  he  ha^  at  leant  opcn«-d  up  an  important  subject 
for  inquiry,  upon  sricntific  principles.  As  an  example, 
we  gifr  the  foU'*wing  extract  fri>ra  the  chapters  on  Agri- 
cutturil  Geology  ; — 

_  "  \Vitl(  regard  lo  the  relative  value  of  different  geolo- 
s\rji\  formilJoni  in  agricnlt'ire,  it  will  be  evident,  from 
what  hai  juNt  been  ttated,  that  no  general  rules  can  be 
\yd  down  ;  nnd  that,  ni  it  is  rather  the  mineral  and  phy- 
sical r.-himc'er  than  the  geologiml  njje,  the  determination 
of  which  ii  importdnt,  the  geologist  can  only  bring  hih 
knowlrdgff  to  bear  in  opy  gifen  instdnce  when  he  haain- 

•  •"•  Kdln.  Phil,  Journ.  tor  losi— S,  p.  io&. 


formed  himself  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  district. 
In  our  own  country,  the  older  rocks  are  frequently  bar- 
ren, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  limestone  ;  but 
where  that  is  present,  and  there  is  a  due  admixture  of 
silica,  argil,  and  limestone,  as  in  some  of  the  Silurian 
districts,  and  some  parts  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  a 
strong  and  excellent  soil  is  obtained.  The  old  red 
sandstone,  both  in  Herefordshire,  and  elsewhere,  where 
its  teitureis  good,  is  often  exceedingly  productive. 

'*  The  soil  which  covers  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
or  newer  Palfeozoic  period  is  rarely  of  great  value  for 
agricultural  purposes,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
crystalline  limestone  in  a  condition  which  resists  decom- 
position, and  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  argillaceous 
beds,  except  in  the  upper  part,  and  associated  with  the 
coal  measures.  In  these  latter  beds,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  argil  does  not  tend  to  render  the  land  pro- 
duciive,  so  that  the  whole  series  of  these  rocks  is  poor 
and  valuleless  so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned.  For- 
tunately their  mineral  treasures  beneath  the  surface  far 
more  than  make  up  for  this  dr-ficiency.  The  culm  mea- 
sures of  Devonshire  do  not  forox  an  exception  to  the 
general  agricultural  condition  of  the  upper  carboniferous 
beds  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 

"  The  magnesi:m  limestone,  overlying  the  coal  mea- 
sures, and  covered  up  by  the  beds  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, is  not  uniformly  valuable  for  cultivation;  but 
some  of  the  districts  where  it  preponderates  are  re- 
markable for  being  the  best  and  richest  grazing  districts 
in  the  north.  The  magnesian  limestone,  if  burnt,  and 
used  on  the  soil,  is,  however,  extremely  injurious,  re- 
maining for  a  long  time  io  the  same  state,  and  seriously 
checking  all  kinds  of  vegetation. 

*'  The  new  red  sandstone,  although  not  so  thick  as 
many  of  the  older  beds,  covers  a  very  large  tract  of 
England,  and  is  remarkable  almost  everywhere  for  its 
great  fertility.  It  consists  of  sandstones  and  sands,  for 
the  must  part  of  loose  texture,  and  alternating  with  in- 
numerable beds  of  marl  ;  and  these  are  most  abundant 
in  the  upper  portion,  which  is  not  unfr^'quently  charac- 
terised by  a  strong  ma^ly  loam.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
latter,  being  the  stiffest  and  most  clayey  bed,  is  usually' 
employed  as  arable  land ;  while  the  remaining  portions 
are  admirably  adapted  tor  pasture,  and  are  celebrited  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  the  excellence  of  the  hay 
grown  upon  them. 

"  The  lias,  with  its  associated  marlstone,  varies  from 
a  rold,  wet,  and  extremely  tenacious  blue  clay,  to  a 
strong  and  valuable  clayey  loam,  and  its  value  in  an  agri- 
cultural sense  depends  on  the  proportion  of  limestone 
and  marl  associated  with  it.  In  the  upper  part,  where 
the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite  rest  upon  it,  they  are 
sometimes  turned  in,  and  mixed  with  advantage;  but 
tbere  is  always  in  such  case  a  want  of  drainage,  and  the 
soil  remains  cold.  The  principal  part  of  this  formation 
is  in  old  pasture,  and  forma  the  dairy  districts  of  Somer- 
set, Warwick,  Leicester,  &c. 

"The  oolites  (including  the  wealden)  consist  of  so 
m^ny  alternations  of  calcareous  beds  with  sand  and  clay, 
that  they  offer  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  and  are 
throughout  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Where 
(he  limestone  is  too  proa.inenc  (which  is  sometimes  the 
case),  the  clays  are  generally  at  hand  to  correct  the  evi 
and  the  clays,  if  sometimes  too  stiff  and  tenacious,  re- 
quire only  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  to  furnish  the 
best  and  richest  crops  of  Wheat  that  can  be  grown  in 
our  island.  The  great  oo'ite  is,  perhaps,  the  bed  least 
readily  turned  into  cultivation,!  and  this  arises  from  the 
small  quantity  of  carbon  it  retains  upon  its  surface.  The 
wealden  beds,  also,  are  apt  to  form  into  hard  pasty 
masses,  into  which  the  roots  of  vegetables  penetrate  with 
difficulty. 

"The  beds  of  the  cretaceous  group  vary  much  in 
agricultural  value  :  the  lower  beds,  those  of  the  lower 
greensand,  are  often  exceedingly  rich  and  cupahle  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  and  the  upper  chalk  forms  extensive 
downs,  which  are  well  known  for  their  short  sweet 
herbage,  supporting  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  lower 
beds  of  chalk  are  without  flint,  and  are  often  roised  with 
alumina,  which  converts  them  into  a  rich  and  valuable 
marl ;  while  the  soil  at  the  junction  of  this  marl  with  the 
upper  greensand  is  a  very  productive  lonm,  making  an 
excellent  corn  land.'' 

We  think  this  work  a  valuable  contribution,  not  only 
to  the  science  of  geology,  but  also  to  the  practical  arts  to 
which  its  pririciplfS  may  be  applied.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  whilst 
it  instructs.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  wii.li  woodcuts, 
and  is  a  worthy  companion,  in  point  of  gutting  up,  to  the 
many"  excellent  volumes  published  by  the  house  of  Van 
Voorst. 


but  flower  before  tlie  second  season.  June  and  July  are  the 
blowing  months.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  by  the 
Horticultural  S  iciety  from  the  Hotuiurrtble  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company.— Bo^(hic«/  Rigister. 

Salvia  sTRiCTiFLoaA.  Erect  flowering  Sage.  {Ha'f  hardg 
Gfevnhuuse  Shrub.)  LabiatEC.  Uiandria  Monogynia,— The 
genus  Salvia  is  well  known  to  consiiit  of  a  vast  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  bright  co- 
lours, as  others  are  uninteresting  in  their  general  figure,  and 
void  of  brilliancy  in  the  hue  of  their  flowers.  The  latter 
characters  are  more  particularly  the  faults  of  the  strictly  her- 
baceous species,  whilst  the  larger  number  of  the  shrubby  and 
suffrulicose  kinds  range  under  the  former  class.  The  subdivision  of 
the  genus  to  which  this  handsome  plant  belongs  (Longiflora)  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  shrubby  species,  distinguished  by  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  being  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  the  upper  lip  usually  extending  to  a  somewhat  greater  length 
than  the  lower ;  and  it  is  in  this  section  that  the  majority  of  the 
most  choice  aud  charming  species  are  enrolled.  Although  yet  so 
little  known  in  the  country,  we  learn  from  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine" that  specimens  of  ?.  strictiflora  were  flowered  in  England  so 
long  back  as  D.'cember,  1831.  The  same  authority  states  that  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Criiikshanks  between  Yazo  and  Obrajillo, 
in  the  valley  of  Canta,  in  Peru;  and  subsequently  collected  by 
iMr.  Matthews,  atCuesta.  of  Huamaritangoand  Parcochuco,  Peru, 
where  the  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  Socoencha.  Being 
a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  liable  to  extend  its  soft- wooded  branches 
to  a  great  length,  and  bearing  its  upright  racemes  of  vermilion 
blossoms  at  their  extremity,  the  propriety  and  utility  of  occa- 
sionally pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  growing  shoots,  to  produce 
increased  bushiness  and  quantity  of  bloom,  is  self-evident.  And 
for  the  same  reason  it  should  never  be  planted  in  a  gross  strong 
e.irth  of  an  adhesive  or  retentive  nature,  as  this  would  augment 
the  natural  propensity  to  undue  exuberance.  Equal  quantities  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  loose  stratum  beneath  to  carry  away 
superabundant  moisture,  will  be  most  consonant  with  the  habit  of 
tlie  species.  It  fbould  be  placed  in  an  airy  part  of  a  greenhouse 
or  frame  to  stand  the  winter.  Propagation  is  easily  managed  by 
preparing  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  the  usual  way,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  upward  direction  of  the 
tubular  Howers  has  suggested  the  specific  n^m&.—Paxton's Magw- 
zine  of  Butuny. 


NOTICES  OF  NliW  PLANTS  WHICH  are  EITHER 
USEFUL  Oa  ORNAMENTAL. 
Anrmonb  onTt,'sn-"BA.  Dr.  Govan'a  Anemone.  (Ilnnli/ 
Pi-^^ijJTmalT)  Raui^nculaccse.  Polyandria  I'olygynia.  —  'I'liia 
pretty  Indian  Alpine  herhaccnUH  plant  has  been  already  noticed, 
ijndtr  the  name  of  A.  Oovaniann,  which  li  what  Or.  Wullich 
c:ill«d  It.  It  I'Hcaped  my  observation  that  ProfcHsiir  Unyle  had 
determined  that  Hpcclcii  to  be  the  saino  a»  A.  obtUHll(il)a  of 
Don,  which  name  mnnt  take  prcccilence.  It  Is  nearly  allied  t(i 
A.  iinrclflHiflora,  which  iit,  liowevcr,  rcmllly  distinguished  iiy  itH 
Bhort  fiosver-».talk»  nnd  deeply  divided  lenvcH.  The  nutivu 
AltuHtlnn  of  the  HpcclcH  lit  btatcd  by  Dr.  Rnylo  to  bo  the  Clioor 
muuntiiln  of  the  (liinnlayan,  ut  f^lcvutloDH  of  from  l(i,ouu  to 
|2,f)(i0  feet,  n  iivcrlnc  In  .May.  In  ciiMivatioii  it  proven  \.o  be  h 
liMiily  litti*  Aipi'ie  iiltiTit,  Krowlnt;  rtbniit  h'w  InchcH  hh;h,  nnd 
well  Hiiltcd  f'.r  I'Oitt,  or  a  mckwork  where  the  hIiuuHon  U 
rnth'-r  Hhiideil  nnd  damp.  It  1m  eiiHlly  Iricrerincd  from  Ht'odH, 
wlil4;l)  kliuuUI  be  MiwM  C'irly  In  Kprltii;,  In  u  hoII  coinponcd  uf 
Hrindy  pent  nnd  lonf-rnould,  arirl  ti  hinall  portion  of  Initm  ;  nftor- 
wnrdH,  when  the  younff  p'.nntH  iiro  lafKo  enough,  they  Hhoiild 
))c  potted  Hlntfly  In  virry  Hmall  potn,  and  kept  tu  n  cold  fnimo, 
with  tbo  back  iiirned  lo  the  Hun  durlnff  the  Hummer.  Aftor- 
wardu  they  ji.ay  bo  treated  lu  the  ordinary  way,  but  they  will 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. — In  the  Heath- 
house  at  this  place  are  some  splendid  specinaeos  of  this 
beautiful  tribe,  and  among  them  was  one  of  Hyemalis, 
which  measured  8^  feet  in  height,  from  the  top  to  the 
surface  of  the  earik  in  the  tub,  and  fully  9  feet  in  dia- 
meter. From  a  careful  calculation,  by  enumerating;  the 
fJore's  on  several  individual  spikes,  and  multiplying  the 
whole.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  could  not  be  fewer  than 
120/iOO  blossoms  on  the  plant  !  The  tub  in  which  it 
was  growing  measured  4  feet  in  width,  and  3^  feet  ia 
depth.  When  we  consider  the  short  time  that  this 
hybrid  has  been  in  the  country  (about  six  years),  those 
who  know  anything  about  the  culture  of  the  Heath  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouacing  it  ^o  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  horticultural  skill  that  has  ever  beea 
produced,  and  which  will  still  retain  for  Mr.  M'Nab  the 
palm  in  Heath-growing. — A.  S.  Yester^  Dec.  21. 


Miscellaneous. 

Scotch  Chemical  Association. — Oar  letters  inform  us 
that  this  Association  is  prospering,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Professor  Johnston  has  been  invited  to  lecture  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  knowledge  and  taste  for 
Agricultural  Chemistry  are  evidently  spreading  among 
the  sharp-witted  Scotch  farmers. 

Central  America. — The  following  are  some  of  the 
productions  of  the  State  of  Cost  >rica,  in  Central  Ame- 
ricnj  viz,  : — The  Sugar,  wild  and  white  cane,  and  that  of 
the  class  called  B  rota,  which  spread  out,  forms  strong 
planks  more  than  half  a  yard  in  width,  and  5  or  6  yards 
in  length  ;  Coffee  (which,  being  properly  plucked  and 
dried,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Mocha);  three  sorts 
of  Cacao  or  Chocolate,  InJigo,  Vanilla  ;  three  sorts  of 
Maize,  seven  kinds  of  French  Beans,  Peas,  Beans,  Rice, 
Wheat,  Musk,  and  Water-Melons.  In  a  word,  innume- 
rable medicinal  plants,  and  all  the  Cereal,  so  that  Botany 
would  find  amongst  us  a  vast  field  in  which  to  range  with 
unspeakable  advantage  to  humanity  and  society  in  ge- 
neral;  three  sorts  of  Plantains,  three  of  Cotton,  To- 
bacco of  many  kinds  ;  Timber,  for  mills  and  other 
works,  which  require  hard  woods,  such  as  Quapinol,  tlie 
Lignum-vitEe,  the  Wild  Medlar  tree,  and  the  Oak  ;  for 
houses  and  joiners'  work,  mahogany  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality  ;  the  Casique,  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  t'  e 
Rouron,  and  the  Cristobal ;  the  Beech-tree,  three  sorts 
of  Cedar,  the  Curagra  (which,  from  very  recent  ohserva- 
tion,  is  considered  the  best  subs'itute  for  Cedar),  the 
Chesnut,  the  Espavey  (also  called  the  Espavel,  or 
Aguegue),  and  the  Laurel.  For  house-props,  not  liable 
to  rot  in  the  earth,  the  Chirraca,  the  Tubus,  the  Bay- 
nilla,  the  Guachapclin  (a  very  strong  wood),  the  Quie- 
hrahacha,  the  Black  \Vood,  the  Comenegro,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Iron-tree,  so  celebrated  ia  the 
East  Indies,  and  other  countries  ;  finally,  dye-woods, 
such  as  are  called  Brazil  nnd  Nicaragua,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  ;  the  San  Juan,  of  a 
beautiful  yellow;  Poro,  from  which  is  extracted  a  very 
bright  yellow  cane-colour  ;  and,  above  all,  the  wild  An- 
nona  reticulata,  which  has  the  particular  property  of  its 
wood  being  perfectly  white,  but  wlien  cut  or  split,  in  a 
'ew  minutes  turns  to  a  clear  and  brilliant  red  colour, 
which  can  be  extracted,  nnd  which  is  quite  durable; 
Balsam  cavuna,  or  canune,  Copaibn,  and  Tolu,  and  Ca- 
tivo  ;  the  gums  Copey,  Resin,  Copiil,  Arabic,  Quitirri, 
Guapiiiol  (an  excellent  perfume),  incense,  Chirraca,  and 
that  of  the  Chesnut-tieo,  the  fruit  of  which  contains 
much  oil,  Hod  has  the  property  of  bfcoming  hard,  and  of 
which  candles  are  made,  very  like  yellow  wax,  burning 
wiili  a  good  clear  and  sleady  light,  without  giving  out 
much  carbon  ;  this  HCi^d  and  suhstunce  being  worked  and 
purified,  malttrs  camlh;^  as  fine  m  those  of  white  wax. 

CALENOAK  OK  OPERATIONS 

For  i/ie 'mnuinir  Wfttk. 

I.— IIOTUOUslirijOtij^-ntVATotllES.  Sec. 

Ornh(dnci!a!.~\\\  reference  lo  the  Hliy   bloomini:  kinds,  the 

mo»t  cHHuntlal  iiurt  of  their  manui;cment  lu  tu  eunipci  them  to 
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confine  their  ffrowing-  season  to  our  sumraeis— say  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  Stanhopeas  are  shy 
bloomers  in  the  hantis  nf  some  cultivators,  but  with  others  they 
flower  rcKuIarly,  Young  plants  of  them  are  more  difiicult  to 
flower  than  established  ones,  because  they  are  more  susceptible 
of  being'  influenced  by  changes  of  temperature  or  moisture.  At 
this  stage  they  may  be  made  to  grow  in  any  month  in  the  year. 
They  will  also  endure  more  hardships  than  any  other  of  the 
tribe,  and  arc  therefore  fit  subjects  for  experiment.  From  the 
end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May  give  no  water  at  the 
roots,  and  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February 
65°  is  the  proper  temperature.  The  atmosphere  should  not  be 
drier  than  that  for  a  collection  of  stove  plants,  therefore  the 
coldest  end  of  a  stove  is  a  good  place  to  winter  them  in.  Early 
in  March  remove  them  to  a  warmer  place — under  the  shade  in 
an  early  Vinery  kept  from  6o°  to  "5°,  or  a  Cucumber-house  will 
do;  but  constant  shade  is  necessary,  as  the  leaves  are  excited 
with  tlie  moisture  cf  the  atrrosphere,  while  the  material  about 
the  roots  is  so  dry  that  no  atmospheric  moisture  can  have  any 
effect  on  it.  Some  plants,  however,  will  be  apt  to  grow  at  this 
etage,  particularly  in  the  first  season;  these  must  be  kent  in  a 
drier  atmosphere,  or  in  the  driest  end  of  the  house  j  70°  to  75° 
should  be  the  temperature  for  April.  Every  bud  now  will  be 
swollen,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the-  length  of  time  the  buds  can  be  kept  in  this  state.  As 
soon  as  they  open  into  shoots  plunge  the  roots  in  water  till  all 
the  material  about  them  is  well  soaked;  after  this,  abundance 
of  air,  and  as  much  light  as  the  leaves  will  endure  and  a  tem- 
perature of  from  70°  to  80°  are  essentials  till  their  growth  is 
nearly  finished  ;  under  any  mode  of  culture  the  young  shoots 
must  be  preserved  from  too  much  moisture  lodging  in  the 
centre  till  they  are  ripa  enough  to  endure  it.  The  rationale  of 
some  of  the  points  in  this  course  is  not  so  obvious  as  one 
could  wish,  but  in  every  instance  which  I  have  tried  the  result 
has  been  favourable. 

Conservatory. — Next  to  Luculia,  Gosnera  zebrina  is  the  best 
conservatory  plant  we  have  in  November  and  December ;  if  the 
terminal  spikes  of  flowers  of  this  plant  are  cut  off  when  they  are 
three  parts  blown,  and  the  plant  returned  to  the  stove  for  a 
little  time,  a  host  of  lateral  spikes  will  come  up  and  last  some 
time.  A  regular  stove  is  far  too  hot  for  this  plant  when  in 
flower,  though  the  stove  culture  assists  it  at  other  times;  but 
to  flower  it  in  summer  a  greenhouse  treatment  is  necessary 
from  the  beginning,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

House  Plants  in  GenertiL—The  surface  soil  in  pots  soon  gets 
exhausted  by  repeated  watering,  and  repotting  is  not  applicable 
in  winter;  therefore  surfacing  from  time  to  time  with  a  little 
fresh  soil  is  all  that  can  be  done  at  present.  After  discarding 
the  present  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  loosen  the  next 
layer  down  to  the  roots  with  a  pointed  stick,  mixing  a  portion 
of  fresh  compost  with  it,  and  the  next  watering  will  carry  the 
more  sandy  parts  down  among  the  roots,  which  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  the  plants.  A  porous  surface,  whether  in  a  pot 
or  in  the  field,  is  a  point  in  cultivation  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated.—D.  B. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES 
Oitt-door  Department. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  present  frosty  weather,  but 
little  can  be  done  in  the  regular  work  of  this  department;  but 
where  alterations  and  improvements  are  contemplated,  such  as 
making  new  walks,  making  new  flower-beds,  or  reinstating 
the  soil  of  old  ones  where  necessary,  hard  weather  rather  ac- 
celerates than  retards  such  operations.  Holes  for  planting 
choice  or  new  shrubs  or  trees  may  also  be  prepared,  by  re- 
jnoving  the  bad  soil  and  replacing  it  by  a  compost  suitable  to 
the  plants,  and  even  whe^e  trees  are  planted,  and  not  growing 
so  well  as  could  be  desired,  the  soil  may  be  carefully  removed 
ftom  the  outer  roots  and  replaced  by  proper  soil.  Should  the 
■weather  send  the  men  in  doors,  plenty  of  work  may  be  found 
for  them  in  cutting  pegs,  making  brooms,  cleaning  old,  making 
new,  and  painting  flowersticks,  repairing  rustic  baskets,  paint- 
ing wire  trellises,  garden  chairs,  water  pots,  &c. ;  in  fact  any- 
thing ought  to  be  done  rather  than  let  a  poor  man  lose  a  day's 
work;  for  even  splendid  gardens  and  finely  grown  plants  lose, 
to  R  sensitive  mind,  the  greater  part  of  their  attraction,  when 
it  is  known  they  are  produced  by  hardly-worked  and  badly 
paid  men.  My  own  experience  with  labourers  is  in  favour  of 
steady  well  paid  men,  and  I  would  rather,  at  any  time,  have 
five  men  at  15s.  or  I8s.,  than  six  at  12^.  per  week,  as  they  will 
not  only  do  more  work,  but,  being  satisfied  with  their  position, 
will  do  it  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

Pits  and  Finmex. — Plants  in  these  structures,  if  not  artificially 
heated,  will  sustain  no  injury  in  frosty  weather  if^they  are  left 
covered  for  weeks  together;  and,  in  truth,  should  they  become 
frozen,  it  will  be  much  better  that  they  should  remain  covered 
and  be  allowed  to  thaw  gradually,  than  be  suddenly  exposed  to 
a  heated  atmosphere.  In  nature  we  sec  that  plants  sustain 
no  injury  under  a  covering  of  snow,  even  though  it  be  a  yard 
thick  and  continue  for  months ;  and  why  is  (his  ?  not  because, 
as  some  suppose,  the  snow  is  light-coloured,  though  that  is 
very  favourable  to  preventing  the  escape  of  terrestrial  heat,  but 
because  the  snow  keeps  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  an  equal 
temperature,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
sustaining  injury  from  a  low  temperature,  and  yet  not  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  their  growth;  therefore  if  we  can  keep 
the  plants  from  growing,  they  will  not  sustain  any  injury  by 
being  for  a  time  without  light.— If.  P.  A. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — In  January  of  the  present  year  I  potted  some  Pine 
plants  on  the  one-shift  system,  using  green  turf  chopped  into 
pieces  _about  two  inches  square,  fresh  droppings,  and  pieces  of 
charcoal.  The  pots  were  then  plunged  over  the  rim  in  tan, 
above  hot-water  tanks,  and  have  required  nothing  to  be  done 
to  them  since,  except  sprinkling  the  foliage  occasionally  with 
the  syringe  or  watering  pot;  the  latter  only  in  very  hot  weather. 
The  plants  have  grown  amazingly,  throwing  up  leaves  of  a 
remarkable  breadth  and  firmness  of  texture,  while  the  lumps  of 
turf  are  completely  matted  with  fibres.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
now  in  fruit,  while  others  appear  as  if  they  would  grow  for 
some  time  yet.  1  intend  to  have  a  pit  treated  in  the  same  way 
next  year,  but  will  use  the  dust  from  the  charcoal  pits  as  a 
plunging  material  instead  of  tan.  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
charcoal-dust  used  in  this  way  acts  in  a  beneficial  manner  on 
the  plants,  by  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with  carbon.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  change  produced 
in  a  few  weeks  on  the  foliage  of  a  house  of  plants  where  this 
material  had  been  used,  every  plant  in  the  house,  whether 
plunged  or  placed  on  the  shelves,  assuming  the  most  dark  and 
healthy  hue  possible. 

Vinenes.—The  borders  of  the  late  Vineries  should  be  slightly 
forked,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  admit  of  it.  1  prefer  not 
putting  on  any  top-dressing  at  this  season,  as  the  frost  will  be 
of  more  service  to  the  border  than  manure.  Top-dressing  does 
more  good  in  the  growing  season,  as  it  nourishes  the  Vines  and 
keeps  the  roots  in  a  more  uniform  state  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  Let  the  roots  of  the  Vines  now  forcing  have  every 
attention.  The  keeping  of  the  roots  warm  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  point  to  be  attended  to,  nest  to  the  avoidance  of  over- 
cropping. 

Peach-houses. — The  last  few  days  have  been  very  unfavour- 
able to  Peach-trees  now  setting  their  fruit.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
too  high  a  temperature  at  n^ght,  and  take  every  opportunity  of 
giving  air  tilt  all  the  fruit  is  set,  after  which  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  60°  by  night  and  70°  or  72°  by  day.  Keep  a 
very  moist  atmosphere,  and  thin  out  the  young  shoots,  leaving 
always  the  top  and  bottom  ones  remaining  on  each  of  last 
year's  shoots. 

Cherry-house. — Be  careful  not  to  keep  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture, particularly  during  this  cold  weather;  45'^  by  night  will 
be  quite  sufficient  until  the  buds  are  about  expanding,  when  it 
may  be  raised  to  50*^.    Air  must  be  admitted  during  a  portion 


of  the  day,  to  strengthen  the  buds  after  they  are  perceived  to 
be  swelling. 

Striiwberrles. — Let  a  quantity  of  these  be  brought  in,  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  you.  Place  them 
on  the  shelf  of  a  Peach-house  or  Vinery  just  beginning  to  be 
forced,  as  near  the  glass  and  ventilators  as  possible.  It  is 
better  when  practicable  to  force  them  in  pits  where  the  tem- 
perature can  be  regulated  to  suit  them,  as  they  require  more  air 
than  either  Vines  or  Peaches  till  the  (ruitis  set. — G.  F. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Peat,  and  Beans.— A'a  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  make 
another  sowing  of  Prince  Albert  Pea  and  early  Mazagao  Bean, 
on  the  breast  of  wide  ridges,  as  previously  recommended  ;  and, 
lest  the  ground  should  afterwards  be  frozen  hard  so  as  to  impede 
their  germination  or  cut  them  off  when  above  the  soil,  have 
plenty  of  long  litter  or  spruce  branches  in  readiness  to  scatter 
along  the  ridges.  As  the  Prince  Albert,  though  the  earliest,  is 
by  no  means  a  great  bearer,  nor  yet  a  fine-flavoured  Pea,  sow 
for  succession  greater  breadths  of  the  early  Warwick,  Frame, 
Bishop's  Dwarf,  and  Shilling's  early  Grotto,  and  follow  the 
Mazagan  Beans  with  the  best  varieties  of  the  Longpod  and 
Windsor. 

Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  Rhubarb,  Chicory,  §-c.— Keep  a  regular 
supply  of  all  these.  Where  a  family  is  constantly  resident,  it  is 
in  general  bad  oolicy  to  commence  forcing  earlier  than  your 
slock  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  demand,  until  they  can  be  got 
from  the  open  garden.  Forcing.  — 7ib?.\\  beds  of  dung  and  leaves 
will  require  to  be  put  in  operation  for  Radishes,  Horn  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  and  early  Cucumbers.  Take  care  to  make  your  beds 
large  enough  for  the  latter,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  trouble  and 
annoyance  afterwards.  Of  course,  all  these  objects  can  be 
effected  much  easier  in  pits  heated  by  hot  water.  Mushrooms. 
—Those  beds  out  of  doors  will  require  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  litter,  and  mats,  &c.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  this  veget- 
able (and  in  many  families  it  is  deemed  as  essential  to  good 
cookery  as  the  Onion  tribe),  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
appropriating  a  house  or  back  .'^hed  to  the  purpose,  to  be  heated 
by  hot  water.  A  good  supply  will  thus  be  easily  obtained,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  enjoyed  in  witnessing:  their  growth.  A 
bed  completely  covered  is  a  beautiful  sifjht  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  With  respect  to  the  method  of  cultivation,]  donot think 
I  can  add  much  to  what  has  been  stated  in  former  Calendars. 
There  is  an  able  Paper  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Haokin  in  last 
Chronicle,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  system  of  using  turf 
instead  of  loam.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  admirably 
in  such  circumstances  as  Mr.  Hankin  describes.  He  places 
"light"  as  the  second  requisite  for  growing  Mushrooms, 
while  I  think  they  are  better,  and  more  appreciated  by  cooks 
for  their  whiteness  when  produced  in  comporative  darkness. 
/iow/ine.— See  that  Caulifl'jwer,  in  all  its  stages.  Lettuce, 
Endive,  stored  roots,  fruit,  S:c.  are  secured  from  frost;  do  not 
waste  time  in  attempting  to  trench  and  thus  bury  frozen 
ground,  but  rather  forward  in  door  operations,  such  as  making 
stakes,  tallies,  straw  covers,  wattling  hurdles  with  spruce 
branches  for  the  protection  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.  Prune  and 
nail  in  fine  days  after  breakfast,  everything  except  Peaches, 
Figs,  Vines,  and  Raspberries,  the  doing  of  which  had  better  be 
deferred  six  weeks  longer;  wheel  dung,  drive  soil,  turn  com- 
posts, and  exercise  judgment  and  forethought  in  regulating 
your  operations  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
recollect  that  if  you  wish  to  see  your  men  energetic,  able,  and 
willing  to  push  through  labour  in  any  emergency,  you  must 
study  their  health  and  comfort,  by  providing  suitable  labour  in 
unpropitious  weather,  hi  Conclusion.— -To  my  young  friends 
I  would  say,  as  a  general  maxim,  you  may  take  the  advice  of 
an  Edinburgh  nurseryman,  and  "sow  thick  and  keep  friends 
with  the  cook,"  but  do  not  attempt  the  latter  object,  by  in- 
ducing him  or  her  to  connive  at  or  conceal  your  deficiencies, 
or  you  may  soon  find  that  you  have  trusted  to  a  bruised  reed, 
but  attain  that  object  by  securing  to  yourself  the  honourable 
position  of  comparative  independence,  by  the  faithful  and 
diligent  discharge  of  your  duties— by  keeping  an  abundant 
supply—and  by  rendering  it  imperative  on  the  man  who  servea 
the  house,  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  the  garden  produce, 
a  memorandum,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which  will 
save  you  from  many  petty  causes  of  annoyance.— JI.  F. 
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The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred   on  the  3lsi 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr,  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS*  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  Zd.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
diitribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5s. 

Beks, — Apiarius. — Wooden  hives  ought  to  be  made  of  good 
deal  about  1  or  1^  inch  thick.  The  collateral  hive  is,  per- 
haps, the  best,  being  three  square  boxes  about  12  inches  in 
depth,  and  1  foot  in  width.  The  centre  box  should  be  stocked 
with  a  strong  early  swarm,  and  the  hive  should  be  placed  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  open  to  the  south  or  south-east.  If  the 
hive  is  well  defended  from  the  weather,  and  shaded  a  little 
from  the  winter's  sun,  it  need  not  be  removed  to  other  quar- 
ters.  The  bees'will  survive  the  winter,  provided  they  have 
plenty  of  store,  say  from  15  to  20lbs  of  honey,  but  as  to  quan- 
tity, much  depends  on  the  weather.  The  Polish  hive  is  of 
simple  construction,  and,  at  your  request,  I  shall  notice  it  in 
a  future  paper.  As  regards  the  "  temperature  most  suitable 
for  the  breeding  and  storing  compartments."  I  would  men- 
tion that  that  of  the  first  is  of  much  importance.  If  hives 
were  kept  warm  in  spring  by  eitra  covering  (and  feeding  if 
wanted),  that  would  insure  plenty  of  early  brood,  on  which 
success  depends.  Much  has  been  said  concerniug  cooling 
the  store  departments  in  beehives,  and  various  plans  have 
been  tried  with  but  little  success;  for  the  bees  always  seal 


up  the  vent  holes  when  they  are  most  wanted.  In  hot  weather 
shading,  or  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  common-sized 
cork  open  at  the  top  of  the  hive  is  quite  sufficient.  If 
that  precaution  is  taken  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the 
bees  themselves.  However  neat  the  appearance  wooden 
bivea  may  have,  over  that  of  straw,  still  the  latter  have  the 
advantage  of  resisting  both  heat  anil  cold  better,  straw  being 
a  much  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  wood.  If  you  choose 
straw  hives  on  the  Storyfing  plan,  let  them  be  about  9  inches 
in  depth,  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  flat  on  th?  top.  for  the 
capes  to  rest  upon.  You  might  try  the  *'  Bar-hive,"  which 
is  highly  recommended  by  Dr,  Bevan  and  Mr.  Golding;  but 
if  you  purchase  fine  novel  hives,  with  various  appendages, 
at  5/,  each,  you  must  not  expect'*  areturnfor  agiven  outlay  " 
equal  to  the  Rev.  W,  C.  Cotton's  statement,  viz.,  that  "  bee- 
boxes  will  pay  what  they  cost  in  the  first  year,  and  leave 
some  profit  besides.'*  Such  profit  cannot  be  had  from  bees 
in  this  country,  nor  yet  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  where  they  can 

frequent  the  blooming  Heather.  J.  Wighton. A  Subscriber, 

— In  order  to  protect  your  hives  from  the  attacks  of  mice, 
make  the  hole  so  small  that  they  cannut  get  in ;  that  is  the 
only  effectual  way. 
Camellias.— r.  A.  iV.— Nothing  bears  the  knife  better.  Prune 

them  when  they  are  breaking  their  leaf-buds  in  the  spring. 
Cucumbers.— il/e/oniu.—Syon  House,  and  Allen's  Victory  of 

Suffolk,  are  good  kinds. J 
FoRKioN  Yp.\^itb.— Inquirer  asks  if  any  one  will  give  him 
some  good  method  for  packing  exotic  fruits  and  vegetables, 
such  as  the  Guava,  Custard  Apple,  &c.,  so  that  they  will 
keep  well  during  a  voyage  of  two  or  three  weeks.  He  asks 
whether  they  should  be  packed  up  when  ripe,  or  in  an  unripe 
state  ? 
Hkatixo, — G.  N. — Brick  fiues  answer  ill  for  bottom-heat,  and 
are  a  nuisance;  for  there  is  no  getting  at  them  to  clean 
them  when  choked  with  soot,  as  they  soon  will  be.  They 
will  dry  the  soil  as  well  as  heat  it.  We  should  think  it  quite 
hopeless  to  expect  to  grow  Orchidacere  by  such  means.  If 
your  master  will  not  use  hot  water  for  heating  such  a  place 
as  you  describe,  it  would  be  better  to  advise  him  to  go  back 
to  a  bark-bed  for  his  Orchidacere,  and  a  wooden  stage  for  his 
greenhouse  plants.  If  any  one,  in  your  knowledge,  "  has 
done  for  hot  water,"  as  you  say,  he  must  be  a  very  unskilful 
person,  and  quite  unfit  for  an  example. 
Insects. — A.T.  will  find  the  information  he  requires  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Earwig,  given  in  vol,  i.  p.  580,  o!  this  Journal.  B. 
— — An  anxious  Lady's  Scales  are  the  Coccus  Testudo.  R. 
KlDNKv  BiiANS. — A  Young  Beginner.— They  v!i\i  do  well  enough, 
where  they  are.  If,  however,  you  can  get  them  nearer  the 
light  it  will  be  better.  We  doubt  whether  the  book  yoa 
name  will  prove  worth  having.  We  shall  know  better  in  a 
month  or  two.  Wait  a  little. 
Manure.— J.  3/o oh. —Parings  of  hoofs  form  a  very  durable 
and  excellent  manure;  but  it  acts  slowly.  It  will,  we  pre- 
sume suit  Orange  trees.  Sickly  trees  of  that  sort  can  only  be 
recovered  by  repotting  in  very  rich  soil,  cutting  close  in,  and 

plunging  in  a  good  bottom-heat  in  the  spring. S.  E.  Tutti- 

bull. — We  are  not  av/are  that  any  very  extraordinary  effect  is 
producible  by  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  one  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  experiment,  use  them 
at  the  rate  of  1^  lb.  to  a  rod  of  ground. 
Melons.- T/i(r/a.— The  Sirdar  Melon  proved  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Cabul.  I  exhibited  fruit  of  it  at  Chiswick,  in  June  last; 
some  of  the  fruit  were  excellent.  If  Theta  will  send  his 
address  to  the  office  of  this  Paper,  he  can  have  seeds  of  it.  Q. 
Fleming. Tf.J.B.- Cuthiirs  Early  Cantaloup,  and  the  Im- 
proved green-fleshedj  are  two  good  early  green  and  scarlet- 
fleshed    varieties    for    immediate  sowing.! Melonia,-~ 

CuUiill's  Early  Cantaloup.t 
Misi.KToE.— iU?-,  Oldham,  of  Mansfield,  is  so  obliging  as  to  offer 
to  give  seeds  of  this  plant  to  any  one  who  will  apply  to  him 
for ihera. 
Names  of  Fruits.— TF.  D.  F.— The  Forme  de  Marie  Louise  ■ 
has  been  fully  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  the  Marie 
Louise,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  by 
fruit-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  It  varies 
according  to  situation;  and  even  the  fruit  from  adjoining 
trees  will  differ  in  appearance,  quality,  and  period  of  maturity. 
If  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  identity  of  varieties,  the 

best  way  is  to  graft  on  the  same  tree.  || Chichester. —Yoxa 

Pear  is  the  Old  Colmar.  || 
Names  of  Plants.— ir.  Torfrf.— 1,  Jasraioum  gracile;  2,  Her- 

mannia  incana  ;  3,  Boronia  alata. 
New  Garden. — Clericus.—TYie  slope  is  too  great  for  turf,  ia 
dry  weather,  if  the  land  is  apt  to  burn  ;  if  not  it  will  not  be 
too  much.    For  a  kitchen  garden  the  slope  is  an  advantage. 
Dig  in  the  turf  by  all  means.    Plant  as  soon  as  you  can.    Cut 
your  old  spurs  close  in,  and  get  some  young  bearing  wood  on 
your  old  trees. 
Pine-Applus. — A.  B. — You  can  maintain   a    steady    bottom- 
heat  for  Pine-apples  without  tan,  by  hot-water  gutters  or 
pipes   in  a  chamber,  the  latter  extending  underneath  the 
whole  bed.  fl 
Ssa-Kalf..— Subscriber. —You  may  force  it  two  years  succes- 
sively, but  you  should  not  do  so  unless  it  has  made  a  very 
good  autumn  growth.    Plant  a  new  bed  any  time  between 
November  and  February. 
The  Rose  GAanEX.- T.  A.  iV.- Yes. 
Transplanting.- C.  i^".- Lose  no  time.    Do  what  you  have  to 
do  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  you,   December  is  better 
than  January,  January  than  February,  and  so  on. 
Miscellaneous,— H,//.iV, — We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance 
of  a  Golden  Pippin  tree  invariably  bearing  double  fruit,  and 
nothing  else  ;  if  there  be  such  a  tree,  we  should  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  scions  from  it  failed  to  produce  double 
Apples  also.    There  is  no  accounting  for  the  first  case,  and 
the  second  would  be  more  unintelligible  still.    The  first  is, 
however,  not  without  a  parallel, Flavius. — An  advertise- 
ment is  the  only  course  we  are  aware  of. B.  will  see  the 

advertisement  in  this  day's  paper. Begojiia.-lt  is  Hydro- 

cotylifolia. W.  S.— We  never  saw  the  plan  of  pouring 

boiling  water  00  Rose  bushes  tried,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  larvai  of  the  green-fly.  As  has  been  long  since  stated, 
green-fly  is  readily  destroyed  on  Roses  by  syringing  with, 
weak  gas-water.  There  is  no  periodical,  upon  such  subjects 
as  you  mention,  which  we  should  like  to  recommend. 
Loudon's  "  Arboretum   Britannicum  "  is  very  full  of  such 

information,    as  far    as  hardy  plants    are  concerned. 

J,  TI'',  i>.— What  sort  oi  pepper  do  you  mean  ?  If  you  wish 
for  information,  you  should  be  a  little  more  explanatory.— 
l7iquirer.~~T\ie  Christmas  Roee  may  be  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots;  but  the  plants  should  be  well  esta- 
blished before  the  operation  takes  place.  J A  Subscriber 

will  find  a  receipt  for  killing  the  Mealy  Bug  in  last  week's 

Paper,  p.  S52,  | J.  O.— The  Post-office  order  was  received. 

xr.Z.  — Really  we    cannot   answer   such    questions. 

Inquire  at  the  coach-office. 

VERY  FEW  CORRESPONDENTS  NOW  REMAIN  WHOSE 
KIND  COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  UNPUBLISHED.  TO 
THOSE  WHICH  ARE  STILL  IN  OUR  HANOS  WE  PRO- 
MISE SPEEDY  ATTENTION;  FOR  SUCH  AS  HAVE 
APPEARED  WE  OFFER  HEARTY  THANKS.  AND  WE 
CORDIALLY  INVITE  ALL  TRUE  LOVERS  OF  GARDENS 
TO  CONTINUE  WITH  UNFLAGGING  ZEAL  THEIR  CO- 
OPERATION IN  THE  PLEASANT  TASK  OF  INTER- 
COMMUNICATION. 


Erratum— We  regret  that  an  error  was  made  by  our  Com- 
positor in  Mr.  Waite's  List  of  Seeds,  inserted  las-t  Saturday. 
Nemophilla  discoidalis,  priced  at  ll.  Is.  per  gallon,  should  be 
ll.  is.  per  ounce. 
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R A:\rS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   wbere  a    fall    can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN: 
EASIXS  IN'  IRON,  &c.  "0,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
^c.  formerly  belonginfr  to  W. 
Kowlev.  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Roval  Farail>',  is  enabled  to  offer 
tbe  above  article  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
nspectioo.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &e.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


1Bi)t  BQtimUmAl  ^^u-^tttt* 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1844. 


aiEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Weune-'cat,  Jan.    1 — Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
Tbvrsd^y,     Jan.    3 — .4^icnltural  Imp.  Soc- oi'lreland. 
TetisanAY,     Jan.   9 — Agnculturallmp.  Soc  of  Ireland. 


In  closixg  our  first  Volume,  we  take  the  op- 
portunity of  heartily  thanking  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  pages.  It  is  on  its  practical  Corres- 
pondents that  an  Agricultural  Periodical  must  depend 
for  its  real  value.  Its  Editor  may  certainly  speak 
authoritatively  when  he  treats  of  the  pr'mcijiles  of  the 
art ;  but  when  he  descends  to  any  department  of  its 
practice,  he  can  only  state  his  personal  e.xperience, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired, 
and  then  he  only  occupies  the  situation  of  one  of 
his  own  correspondents.  We  say  again — it  is  on  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  t/iese  that  the  value  of 
an  Agricultural  Journal  must  depend.  That  peri- 
odical is  necessarily  the  most  useful  whose  pages  are 
fdled  with  communications  of  the  experience  of  its 
readers  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, ikc,  to  be  met  with  in  the  district  where  it 
circulates.  We  can  say,  without  boast,  that  we  have 
readers  on  all  the  varying  soils,  and  in  all  the  differ- 
ent climates  to  be  met  with  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  if  we  could  induce  a  greater  number  of  them  to 
state  the  agricultural  experience  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  the  usefulness  of  the  Agricullural 
Gazette  wotdd  be  much  increased.  For,  as  we  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year — then  only  shall  we 
consider  ourselves  to  have  made  much  progress  in 
the  course  of  usefulness  on  which  wehave  endeavoured 
to  enter  when  our  readers  shall  have  been  brought 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  members  of  one  large 
Farmers'  Club  for  mutual  instruction,  ourselves  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  mouth  and  the  ear  through 
•which  they  may  communicate  with  each  other. 

Tbe  value  we  attach  to  reports  of  local  agricul- 
ture when  qualified  by  a  full  statement  of  the  cir- 
(nimstances  which  justify  it,  makes  us  regard,  with 
particular  satisfaction,  the  sketches  of  East  Lothian 
husbandry  by  Air.  StJLLivAN,  the  last  of  which  series 
is  this  day  published  in  our  columns.  If  the  Agri- 
cullural Gazt  tte  had  done  nothing  more  in  its  first 
year's  existence  than  clear  up  the  misconceptions 
which  have  existed  as  to  the  state  of  farmer  and 
farming  in  that  celebrated  county,  no  one  need  have 
blushed  for  it.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  for  quan- 
tity of  valuable  agricultmal  information,  in  so  small 
a  space,  these  "  Sketches  "  are  unequalled  by  any  dis- 
trict report  of  farming  hitherto  published  ;  and  any 
one  may  see  if  we  are  wrong,  by  examining  the 
volumes  on  the  several  counties,  called  forth  by 
the  premiums  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  We 
may  also  point,  under  this  class  to  the  "  Geo-Agri- 
cidtural  Notes  of  South  Gloucestershire,"  by 
"  Jl.  S.j^as  clearly  bringing  out  the  influence  of  Geo- 
logy upon  Agriculture  —  a  point  which  of  late 
years  has  been  deemed  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  the  other  series  of  papers  which  we  have  this 
year  published,  we  may  refer  to  the  articles  on  the 
"Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,"  on  rational 
principles,  by  C.  K.Bkee,  E;sq.,of  Stowmarket;  the 
papers  on  the  "  Flax  Plant,"  by  Mr.  Sproule  ;  and 
those  on  "  lilack  Horseponds  and  Liquid  Manure,"  by 
Mr.  GvDz.ofPainswick,  to  show  that  our  columns  have 
been  by  no  means  deficient  in  useful  matter.  Much 
attention,  too,  has  been  excited  amongst  our  readers 
during  the  i)ast  year,  to  the  waste  of  home  manure  in 
the  ditches  and  horse-ponds  of  farm-yards,  and  to 
the  losti  ill  foreign  manure  by  adulteration.  This 
latter,  in  ]<ar;icular,  was  shown  to  be  carried  on  to 
an  extent  before  unconceived  of. 

Wehavealready  made  arrangements  for  the  appear- 
ance, during  the  ensuing  year,  of  many  important 
papers,  amongst  the  subjects  of  which  we  may 
mention  Drainage,  the  Kconomy  of  Cottages,  the 
Economy  of  Farm-buildings,  the  AVeeds  of  Agri- 
culture, &c„  and  these  will  guaraiitcea  continuance  of 
the  usefuhicsi  which  tbe  I'aper  lias  liitbcrto  pot- 
aefxeil.  .Ncverllicle»8,  we  must  continue  lu  solicit  our 
readers  thciniitlvefi  to  enter  upon  tbe  great  task  of 
mutual  inntruciion.  Our  ooluinna  ar*  always  open 
to  lUlaili  iiffaiU  hcariny  upon  Agricultural  ]iraclicc. 

Manv  benevolent  pcriions  who  make  the  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  latxiurcr  their  care,  appear,  some 


60  years  ago,  to  have  expected  as  great  advantages 
from  THE  DIBBLING  OF  AVheat  as  is  now  justly 
expected  from  the  allotment  system. 

The  origin  of  the  practice,  in  Norfolk,  is  well 
known.  A  poor  labourer,  in  order  to  economise  seed 
in  sowing  a  small  patch  of  Wheat  on  the  plot  of 
ground  attached  to  his  cottage,  planted  it  with  the 
dibble.  The  produce  was  so  great  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  by  whom  the 
experiment  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  with  such 
success  as  to  lead  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  dibbling 
in  the  practice  of  that  county.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  e.'ctend  it  to  others,  by  philanthropists,  in 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment and  human  food — by  the  political  economists, 
to  render  the  labour  of  women  and  children  a  source 
of  national  wealth,  in  imitation  of  the  system  adopted 
in  our  factories  at  too  dear  a  rate.  These  efforts, 
however,  met  with  little  success  ;  they  were  opposed 
by  the  usual  visiiiertia,  and  the  usual  objection  of, "  It 
may  do  there  but  it  will  not  do  here.''  The  strong  soils 
were  considered  too  wet  for  dibbling ;  the  dry  soils 
as  not  possessing  sufficient  strength  to  enable  the 
plant  to  tiller.  Even  in  Norfolk  the  dibbling  of 
Wheat  appears  soon  to  have  reached  its  culminating 
point,  for  when  Arthur  Young  made  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  early  in  this  century,  he  de- 
scribed it  as  on  the  decline, 

An  objection  to  the  practice,  which  we  have  re- 
cently heard  urged  against  it,  has  probably  some 
weight,  namely,  that  it  can  only  be  well  performed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  for  as  the  weather 
becomes  cold  the  droppers  cannot  feel  the  grains,  and 
deposit  too  many  in  a  hole.  We  know  not  whether 
a  desire  to  increase  the  means  of  giving  employment 
in  agriculture,  combined  with  the  fine  autumn  we 
have  enjoyed,  to  cause  a  more  extensive  adoption  of 
dibbling  this  vear  than  usual ;  but  from  our  own  ob- 
servations in  Bast  Norfolk,  we  should  estimate  tliat 
full  one-third  of  the  Wheat  crop  in  that  district  is 
put  into  the  ground  in  that  manner.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  is  the  same  as  for  drilling.  The 
dibbling  is  paid  for  by  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  to 
8s.  for  dibbling  and  dropping.  The  lower  price  is, 
for  broken  ground,  the  higher  for  that  put  in  on  the 
whole  "flag  :"  Is.  6rf.  a-day  for  men,  and  Gd.  a-day 
for  women,  is  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  dibbler  usually  employs  his  own  family 
for  the  dropping.  Two  droppers  to  each  dibbler  is 
the  general  proportion.  The  dibbles  are  of  iron, 
about  4  feet  long ;  the  workman  bending  his  back 
uses  a  dibble  with  each  hand ;  he  makes  the  holes 
about  one  inch  deep,  the  distance  between  the  holes 
being  sometimes  4  inches  each  way,  sometimes  4 
inches  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  in  pairs  S  to  4  inches 
asunder,  with  an  interval  of  6  inches  between  each 
pair. 

On  counting,  in  numerous  fields,  the  spears  issuing 
from  the  ground,  we  found  that  rarely  less  than  four 
or  five  grains  had  been  deposited  in  a  hole,  and  not 
unfrequently  more  than  1 0.  Even  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  crowded  plants  which  thus  arise, 
the  superior  strength  of  the  stubbles  of  dibbled 
over  drilled  crops  is  very  obvious.  There  are 
in  this  district  no  broadcast  stubbles  with  which 
to  compare  them.  Tbe  saving  of  seed  by  the  pro- 
cess thus  conducted  is  not  very  great,  10  pecks  an 
acre  being  the  quantity  usually  drilled,  and  a  little 
less,  or  when  more  precise  information  can  be  ob- 
tained, 8  pecks  an  acre,  when  dibbled.  A  large 
farmer,  who  dibbles  none  himself,  from  the  difficulty 
of  having  the  dropping  well  performed,  declared  to 
us,  that  if  any  method  could  be  devised  to  insure  the 
deposit  of  one  or  two  grains  in  each  hole,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  this  way  of  sowing  Wheat  would  be  su- 
perior to  all  others.  Now,  two  grains  to  a  hole,  at 
the  above  distances,  amount  to  no  more  than  two 
pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  saving  which  might  be  effected  were  even 
three  pecks  used,  in  order  to  provide  for  casualties. 
The  difference  between  three  pecks  an  acre  dibbled 
and  ten  drilled  amounts,  on  a  farm  of  40U  acres,  culti- 
vated on  the  four  course  rotation,  to  175  bushels.  The 
difference  between  three  bushels  an  acre  sown  broad- 
cast and  three  pecksdibbledis  2'25  bushels.  The  saving 
in  money,  at  lis.  the  bushel,  is.02/.  10s.  in  the  one  case, 
and  07/.  10.!.  in  the  other,  or  2s.  7d.  and  3s.  -id.  an 
acre  over  the  whole  farm,  13  or  16  per  cent,  on  a 
rental  of  20s.  This  saving  is  independent  of  the  in- 
creased produce  to  be  obtained  by  dibbling,  which, 
to  put  it  in  the  least  favourable  point  of  view,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  increased  expense  of  the 
process  oyer  <lrilling  and  broadcast  sowing. 

The  dibhling-machinc  invented  by  Mr.  Newberry, 
of  Hook  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  appears  to  fulfil  the 
conditionsoflbin  and  regular  (lropping,insiated  upon  .IS 
necessary  to  secure  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of 
sowing.  The  price  of  the  implement  is  high,  but  on 
a  farm  of  100  acres  the  saving  of  seed  pays  for  it  in 
oneseason  on  the  Wheat  crop  alone.  This  explainu 
the  great  demand  which  wo  know  to  exist  for  the  im- 


plement ;  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  that  by  its 
aid  the  dibbling  system  will  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  every  part  of  England  than  in  that  in 
which  it  commenced,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
On  dry  soils,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
best  way  of  sowing  Wheat.  The  inventor  of  the 
dibbling-machine  uses  it  on  clay.  To  Barley,  Oats, 
and  Tares,  dibbling  is  as  applicable  as  to  Wheat ;  and 
for  spring  crops,  there  is  less  to  be  feared  from  it  on 
stiff  soils.  Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  promote 
the  extension  of  drilling  as  the  system  of  travelling 
drills  owned  by  professional  drillers,  performing  the 
work  by  the  acre  for  those  farmers  who,  by  reason  of 
the  small  size  of  their  holdings,  or  their  want  of  con- 
fidence in  a  new  practice,  were  unwilling  to  purchase 
so  expensive  an  implement.  We  would  therefore 
suggest  to  landlords.  Agricultural  Societies,  and  others 
anxious  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  improvement, 
and  to  encourage  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  pro- 
priety of  purchasing,  against  the  approaching  spring, 
a  few  of  these  machines,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
meritorious  labourers,  who  shall  dibble  by  the  acre 
for  the  farmers,  and  pay  for  the  machine  by  instal- 
ments. Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  to  introduce  too  many  into  a  district, 
while  the  practice  is  in  its  infancy. — E.  W. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

{C<inti7iued frovi  page  858.) 

The  only  other  experimeots  whicb  I  have  to  record  at 
present,  are  some  which  were  designed  to  test  the  advan- 
tage of  steeping  seed,  both  alone,  and  combined  with  the 
other  advantages  of  being  hoed,  and  of  being  watered  with 
different  proportions  ot"  the  same  solutions  in  which  it 
was  steeped.  Four  breadths  of  ground  adjoining  those 
last  mentioned  were  sown  with  20  rows  of  V\'heat  in  each, 
and  each  was  divided  into  four  parts ;  in  the  first  five 
rows,  the  seed  was  previously  steeped  for  24  hours,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  ;  in  the  second,  besides  the 
steeping,  the  intervals  were  hoed ;  in  the  third,  a  solution 
of  8  oz.  of  the  salt  in  which  it  was  steeped  was  added 
QQ  the  13th  of  April ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  solution  o£ 
4  oz.  at  the  same  time,  in  9  gallons  of  water,  but  these 
two  last  portions  received  also  additional  hoeings ;  the 
third  was  hoed  tsvice,  the  fourth  three  times.  This  per- 
haps complicates  the  experiments  too  much,  and  intro- 
duces some  uncertainty  into  the  results  ;  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  facts  :  the  dimensions  of  each  por- 
tion were  36^  square  yards ;  the  quantity  of  corn  sown 
in  each  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint : — 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Quantity  of 

Com. 

Straw. 

Corn. 

Nit.  of  potash. 

lb.      02. 

lb.     oz. 

gall.  qt.  pt. 

1  not  hoetl 

10         2 

20         4 

0     6     03 

2  hoed  once 

u       6 

21          8 

1     2     Oj 

3  twice,  8oz,  sol. 

13         5 

23         8 

I     3     OJ 

4  thrice,  4  uz.     . 

15         6 

25         7 

2     0     Oi 

Mar.  ot  ammoD. 

I  not  hoed 

14         2 

24         4 

1     3     U 

2  hoed  once 

15         2 

25         4 

2     0     0^ 

3  twice 

17       12 

27       14 

2     0     OS 

4  tlirice 

16       10 

26       12 

2     0     OS 

Phos.  of  potash. 

1         ... 

17         2 

27         4 

2     I     OJ 

2            ... 

113      10 

26       12 

2     0     15 

3            .          .         . 

16        0 

26         2 

2     0     Oi 

4            .          .          . 

16      10 

26       12 

2     I     Oi 

Salphof  soda. 

t         ... 

16         4 

27         6 

2     0     li 

2            ... 

17        2 

27         4 

2     \     Oi 

3            ... 

19       >5 

30          I 

2     3     0 

4            ... 

21          2 

31          4 

2     3     1 

In  order  to  explain  the  remarkable  inferiority  of  that 
part  on  which  the  nitrate  of  potash  was  employed,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  end  of  that  laud  was  en- 
tirely overshadowed  by  a  large  Apple- tree,  which  deprived 
the  corn  of  its  food  from  light,  and  air,  and  earth ;  and 
therefore  its  produce  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
others  ;  but  its  own  sections,  being  all  under  the  same 
circumstances,  may  be  compared  with  one  another  ;  and 
the  comparison  shows  that  the  hoeing  was  of  use  pro- 
bably as  often  as  it  was  repeated,  but  how  much,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  on  account  of  the  solution  with 
which  3  and  4  were  watered.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that  the  increase,  which  bore  some  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hoeings,  was  iu  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  solution  which  it  received,  but  rather 
in  an  inverse  ratio  ;  and  so,  too,  with  respect  to  the  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  was  much  the  most  efficient  of 
these  manures,  and  in  one  instance  gave  a  return  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  six  quarters  per  acre;  the  same  pro- 
gression may  be  remarked,  but  not  at  all  in  conformity 
to  the  quantity  of  it  used.  The  muriate  of  ammonia,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  observed  a  different  law,  and  tbe  as- 
cending scale  is  more  governed  by  the  quantities  of  the 
manure,  but  still  No  2  affords  the  same  evidence  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  stirring  the  soil ;  the  only  exception 
is  in  the  instance  of  the  phosphate  of  potash,  which  is  a 
most  anomalous  and  inexplicable  case  ;  for  it  would  seem, 
not  only  that  hoeing  was  injurious  to  it,  but  that  an  ad- 
dition of  the  lame  solution  was  equally  injurious,  and  a 
further  addition  more  injurious  still :  and  yet,  that  the 
saturation  of  the  seed  wilh  the  salt  was  so  beneficial  as  to 
raise  the  produce  higher  than  ony  of  the  others.  The 
only  inference  that  I  can  draw  from  this  is,  that  there  was 
•ome  local  pcculiority  in  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
which  modified  the  oction  of  ordinary  causes  ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  the  utility  of  a  practice  which  has  lately  been  much 
recommended,  the  i)ractice  of  sending  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis  a  handful  of  soil  selooted  for  a  sample,  must  ap. 
pear  to  be  extremely  doubtful;  the  elements  of  vegetation 
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■  ate  scattered  so   unequally  through   the  soil,   that  such 
'^  investigations  are  encompassed  with  fallacies  and  uncer- 
tainty; and  even  if  their  combinations  most  favourable  or 
adverse  to  fertility  were  certainly  determined,  which  they 

''  are  not,  still  the  discovery  of  their  existence  in  one  patch 
G'bf  ground  would  bene  f:ruarantee  of  their  presence  a  yttrd 
•'beyond  it.      I  allude  not  so  much  to  those  palpable  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  observed  by  the  eye,  such  as  the 
alternations  of  sand  and  clay,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
but  rather  to  those  minute  homceopathic  doses  of  some  of 
the  rarer  ingredients,  which,  it   maybe,  are  essential  to 
fertility,  and  of  which  the  quantity,  and  sometimes   the 
;i*pxistence,  can  only  be  detected  by  long  and  liborious  re- 
J.'.search  ;  and  yet  all  this  expense  of  tied e  and  money  and 

■  toil  would  be  useless  (unless  it  could  be  repeated  for  every 
rood — I  had  almost  said  every  rod — of  land  upon  a  farm), 

■  to  prove  that  the  facts  so  discovered  were  not  confined 

■  ■to-some  trifling  locality.  Nor,  if  some  prevailing  defi- 
^•Xeiency  ivere  discovered,  would  if  always  be  easy  to  apply 
i\3.  remedy  ;  for  the  opei;alions  in  the  laboratory  of  nature 
-omaterially  vary  from  those  which  we  employ,  and  the  io- 
-^gredie'nts  mi^ht  not  be  combined,  in  any  addition  which 

'i^could  be  made,  exacily  in  the  same  proportion  wiiich  is 
,v{iieceEsary  for  the  production  of  the  same  effec's.    Never- 
lltheless,  although  the   farmer  must  not  expect  immediate 
y, ^assistance  from   this  quarter,  yet   I  am   fully  convinced 
"'that  ultimately,  by  long  perseverance  and  many  analyses 
of  the  most  fruitful   soils,    patiently  and   skilfully  con- 
ducted,   he  chemist  will  arrive  at  some   general  truths, 
which  will  throw  important  light  upon  tliose  principles 
of  agriculture  which  are  now  invoked  in  obscurity  ;  -ind 
with  a  vitw  to  present  benefi',  if  he  can  only  show  witliin 
'    what  limits  and  in  what  forms  lime  and  iron  are  essential 
•  to  fertility,  they  being   easily  within  the  grasp  of  a  rude 
■'•'analysis,  the  fai  mer  will  soon  see  his  way  more  clearly  into 
■**'  the  causes  of  plenty  or  bane^ness  in  his  fields,  and  will 
be  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  within  his 

■  ;rfeachto  cure  defects  which  are  not  beyond  his  comprt- 

■  hension,    nor  beyond  the  hope  of  remedy. — L.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  We&t  Dean  House. 


SKETCHES  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Covclusioti. — The  reader  who  may  have  honoured 
these  cursorily-nritten  Sketches  with  a  peruBal,  must 
have  perceived  that  my  object  has  not  been  to  hold 
•Tip  the  system  of  farming  putsued  in  this  locality  as  a 
model  of  judicious  husbandry  for  general  imitation,  or  as 
suitable  lor  introduction  into  districts  dissimilarly  cir- 
cumstanced. I  have  thtoughout,  for  the  most  part, 
contented  myself  with  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 
'  This  course  1  considered  more  satisfactory  than  that  so 
frequently  adopied  by  tourists,  of  publishing  extraor- 
dinary and  often  extravagantly  enormous  statements  of 
produce  and  profiis,  without  at  all  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  grand  system  of  cultivation  by  which  such 
startling  reaults  are  represented  to  be  realised.  East 
Lothian  i^i,  no  doubt,  a  highly-cultivated  district,  and 
occupied  by  respectable  and  enterprising  farmers;  but 
still  the  system  of  management  adopted  there  is  in  many 
respects  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The  stale- 
meats  of  proilnce  given  in  connection  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  diffL'rent  crops  may  strike  many  of  my  readers 
as  contrasting  strangely  with  the  ideas  they  had  pre- 
viously formed  on  the  subject ;  but  after  diligent  and 
repeated  inquiries,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation, 
they  \Vill  be  found  to  bt-  perfectly  correct.  On  another  oc- 
casion I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  before  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  a  statement  of  the  actual  resu'ts  obtained  from 
individual  farms  on  each  of  the  several  classes  of  soil 
ihlo  which  the  county  is  naturally  dividi  d  ;  and  in  this 
paper  I  shall  introduce  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
"isysten^  of  management  which  I  havehitherto  so  minutely 
desc  ibed. 

The  soil  pnd  situation  of  any  district  properly  exercise 
an.  important  influence  in  determining  the  precise  course 
of  management  which  can  be  most  profitably  adopted, 
the  former  considerat'on,  for  the  most  i)art,  determining 
the  class  of  crops  to  he  cul  ivated,  and  the  latter  the 
manner  of  their  disposal.  Wheat  has  been  seen  to  be 
the  stwple  crop  of  the  Ewst  Lothian  farmers,  the  s'rong 
tenacious  soil  there  abounding  being  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  Wheat  plant;  but  by  the  more  general  adoption  ot 
the  various  improvemenfs  recently  discovered,  it  is 
believed  that  not  only  might  an  increased  produce  be 
'  obtained  bat  a  greater  diversity  of  croppint?  might  also 
1^  'be  introduced.  Tbough  naturally  very  fertile,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  soil  is  a  t tiff,  tenacious  clay,  in  its 
present  state  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  labour ;  com- 
monly requiring  four  or  five  ploughings,  and  an  endless 
number  of  rollings,  hanowings,  grubhings,  &c.,  even  in 
favourable  sewsons,  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  pulverised 
and  prepared  for  a  Turnip  crop  ;  while  in  adverse  sea- 
sons, such  as  that  of  last  year,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
labour  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  In  its  natural 
'■  state  it  retains  water  Hke  a  spon^^e,  and  when  once  tho- 
roughly  saturated  with  it,  requires  a  long  time  to 
become  dry  and  ready  for  working.  Hence  draining  and 
subsoil-ploughing  are  important  primary  operations 
before  the  resources  of  the  soil  can  be  fully  developed ; 
but  althoLigh  the  former  of  them  has  been  long  practised 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  great  and  essential  im- 
portance of  perfect  drainage,  and  a  thorough  pulverisa- 
tion of  ihe  soil,  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  or 
carried  into  operation  as  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
he,  and  hence  a  principal  cause  of  the  compara- 
'  lively  low  produce  frequently  obtained,  notwithstanding 
■  the  superiority  of  the  management  in  other  "respects. 
In  too  many  cases,  the  system  of  diainage  effected  by 
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IB  pulverisation  carried  deeper  than  the  ordinary  furrow- 
slice  in  ploughing.  The  system  of  parallel  drainage  is 
effieienily  carried  into  operation  in  some  cases  ;  but  even 
here  erroneous  ideas  seem  to  prevail  in  reference  to  the 
means  by  which  these  effect  the  desired  purpose. 
Wherever  this  system  of  draining  is  required,  the  action 
of  ihe  subsoil-plough  is  necessary  to  injure  perfect  dry- 
ness, it  being  no  less  necessary  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  w iter  to  enter  the  drains  than  to  carry  it  off  after- 
wards. The  general  prevalence  of  erroneous  ideas  on 
this  subject  can  alone  account  for  the  trouble  taken  after 
drainage,  even  when  it  has  been  properly  practised,  to 
insure  the  open  furrows  of  the  field  being  directly  over 
the  drains,  to  facilitate  thereby  the  water  finding  its  way 
into  them,  as  described  in  tr,y  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Gazette,^.  395. 

It  i.s  almost  incredible  that  subsoil-ploughing  has  made 
so  little  progress  among  the  East  Lothian  farmers,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  ili:it  their  soil,  of  all  others, 
is  that  likely  to  benefit  most  from  Ihe  operation.  The 
use  of  the  subsoil-plough  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  important  improvements  which  hive  re- 
cently been  effected  in  British  agriculture  ;  for  without 
ir,  as  alreadyobserved,  drainage  is  incomplfite.  When 
this  circumstance  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  not 
be  regarded  as  surprising  that  the  summer  fallow  should 
still  be  regarded  so  essential  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Wheat  crop — a  process  which,  whatever  may  have  beeh 
its  advantages  under  formt^r  management,  is  now  very 
properly  regarded  as  unnecessary  wherever  the  use  of 
the  drain  and  the  subsoil-plough  is  properly  understood. 
The  necessity  of  deep  pulverisation  to  facil  tate  the 
escape  of  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  into  the  drains 
has  on  former  occasions  been  so  forcibly  brought  before 
the  readers  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enlarge  on  it  here.  An  important  result  of  the  re- 
moval of  superfluous  moisture  from  the  soil — the  pro- 
duction of  increased  temperature  in  it — does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  generally  understood. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  produced  by  per- 
fect drainage,  by  means  of  the  frequent  drain  system  and 
the  action  of  the  subsoil-plough,  is  the  comparative  faci- 
lity with  which  the  usual  operations  of  husbandry  cun 
afterwards  be  peiformed  at  almost  any  season,  and  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  soil,  unless  while  rain  is  actually 
falling,  or  immediately  after.  How  often  is  the  proper 
period  for  sowing  unavoidably  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
seed  can  be  got  deposited  in  the  ground,  o  fing  to  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  soil  I  This  is  a  circumstance 
with  which  the  East  Lothian  farmers  are  familiar;  and 
ir,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  edd,  that  it  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  a  scanty  crop;  but  even  on  wet  soils,  when, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  favourable  season,  the  seed- 
time may  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed  beyond  the  proper 
period,  how  often  may  the  crop  afterwards  be  seen  to 
Unguish  and  assume  a  sickly  hup,  in  consequence  of  the 
saturated  state  of  the  sinl  on  which  it  is  produced  !  In 
dry  seasons  the  value  of  perfect  draioa^e  is  not  so  fully 
appreciated  ;  nay,  in  such  cases,  it  is  too  commonly  sup- 
posed to  aggravate  the  evils  of  drought ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fact.  The  evils  of  drought  on  the  growing 
crop  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fissures  thereby  pro- 
duced in  tenacious  soils,  which  still  further  contribute  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  whatever  moisture  may  still  re- 
main in  them  ;  but  it  will  be  inv;^riably  observed  that 
land  saturated  with  moi&turs  during  the  winter  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  suffer  from  this  cause  in  the  sum- 
mer. Perfe.ct  drainage,  therefore,  instead  of  aggravating 
the  evils  of  drought  in  the  summer  season,  contribute 
more  than  anything  else  toalleviate  them. 

But  one  of  the  mos^impnrtant  results  of  dryness  in  the 
soil  is  the  increased  degree  of  temperature  thereby  pro- 
duced, the  beneficial  effects  of  which  on  vegetation,  as 
contributing  to  increase  of  produce  and  early  maturity, 
are  sufllcienily  well  known.  As  rain  falls  from  the 
heavens  it  must  either  escape  by  subterranean  channels 
or  by  evaporation.  On  certain  geological  formations, 
such  channels  are  formed  by  nature,  the  substratum 
abounding  in  innumerable  natural  fissures,  tlirough  which 
the  water  is  carried  off  almost  as  quickly  as  it  falls  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  fertility  of  such  soils,  they 
are  invariably  distinguished  by  the  comparatively  early 
period  at  which  the  crops  produced  on  tliem  are  ready 
for  being  harvested.  Wheievt;r  such  channels  do  not 
naturally  exist,  they  must  be  formed  by  art  before  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil  can  be  fully  developed.  It 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  smallest 
portion  of  water  cannot  escape  from  the  siiil  by  evapora- 
tion without  the  abstraction  of  heat.  Every  one  must  be 
familiar  with  this  effect  in  the  case  of  allowing  the  hand 
to  become  dry  by  evaporation  after  immersion  in  water, 
and  the  sensible  degree  of  cold  thereby  produced  ;  and, 
if  alcohol  or  ether  be  substituted,  for  water,  the  cold 
produced  by  evaporation  will  be  much  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapidi'y  with  which  these  substances 
pass  into  vapour  ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  degree  of 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  elher  that  it  may 
readily  be  made  to  convert  water  into  ice  in  the  warmest 
day  in  summer,  the  water  in  this  case  being  merely  placed 
in  a  thin  glass  tube,  and  the  ether  being  made  to  fall  ou 
the  outside  in  drops.  Water  evaporates  more  slowly 
than  ether,  and  hence  its  effects  in  causing  a  dimintition 
of  temperature  are  not  so  apparent,  the  losa  of  heat  being 
extended  over  a  greater  interval  of  time. 

The  maximum  degree  of  heat  in  the  soil  is  therefore 
produced  when  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  the  escape 
of  the  moisture  contained  in  it  has  been  secured.  Jn  a 
well  drained  field  a  day  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  water  which  may  have  fallen  the  preced 


tion ;  but  in  undrained  tenacious  clays,  where  evapora-[ 
tion  is  the  only  means  of  carrying  off  the  moisture,  the' 
soil  will  often  he  completely  saturated  for  weeks  aften 
heavy  rains,  and  while  it  is  in  this  state  none  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  tillage  can  be  performed  on  it, 
without  imparting  to  it  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  it  will 
require  much  subsequent  labour  to  remove.  I 

There  are  many  of  the  details  of  East  Lothian  hus 
bandry  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  which  might  b( 
advantageously  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the  kingJ 
dom  ;  but  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  now  the 
subject  of  consideration,  there  is  no  question  but  the  EasI 
Lothian  farmers  have  much  to  learn,  and  considerahlei 
exertion  to  make  before  they  are  on  a  par  with  less  liiglily 
favoured  districts.  If  the  subsoil-plough  hid  been  judi-i 
ciously  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  drain,  not  only! 
would  the  position  of  the  furrows  of  the  field,  in  relation] 
to  the  drains,  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  but 
open  furrows  would,  in  fact,  be  altogether  unnecessary, 
the  whole  being  in  that  case  advantageously  laid  quite 
flat,  without  the  intervention  of  ridges  of  any  kind.  The 
waste  in  cropping  occasioned  by  open  furrows,  as  well  as 
the  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  produce  thereby  occa- 
sioned,  are  familiar  to  every  farmer.  Occasionally,  it  is 
true,  a  field  so  laid  down  may  be  seen  in  this  district, 
but  the  practice  is  not  general  ;  nor,  in  fact,  can  it  be  si 
until  more  effectual  means  are  extensively  employed  foi 
drying  the  soil.  Much  of  the  soil  of  East  Lothian  wai 
drained  with  tiles  before  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough: 
became  generally  known,  and  the  drains  then  made  bein| 
seldom  more  than  20  inches  in-depth,  the  use  of  thi" 
implement  was  afterwards  inadmissible  without  destroyin] 
the  drains  ;  and  hence  a  principal  reason  of  so  much 
the  surface  of  the  county  being  now  in  an  imperfectlj 
drained  state. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  if  thi 
Sketches  of  East  Lothian   Husbandry,  which  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  space  of  this  Paper,  shall  ha' 
had  the  effect  of  correcting  misstatements,  of  removi 
erroneous  impressions,  or  of  contributing,  in  any  degrei 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  less  favoured  dis- 
tricts,   my   object  in  their  preparation    will  have   been 
attained. —  T,  Sullivan. 


cross  drains  and  open  furrows    is  still  the    only  method 

employed  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  moisture ;  nor  ^  ing  one  ia  rain;  leaving  little  to'be  canied  off  by  evapora- 


ON  GYPSUM  AS  MANURE. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  gypsum  is  now 
strewed  with  great  effect  over  the  dung,  and  ploughed 
under  with  it;  we  may  be  assured,  however,  that  this 
operat'on  will  especially  succeed  in  dry  localities  and 
dry  seasons  ;  because,  as  the  gypsum  requires  450  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution,  and  the  now  formed  sulphate  of 
ammonia  merely  §  parts  of  water,  the  plants  will,  in  this 
case,  he  the  surer  supplied  with  the  required  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  advantageous,  on  the  sameground,if  gypsum 
(as  it  is  done  in  some  places)  is  mixed  with  the  dung  in 
the  stables,  or  in  the  dunghill.  He,  however,  who 
asserts  that  gypsum  can  only  operate  if  previously  de-j 
composed  by  ammonia,  is  in  error,  because  it  manures  j 
well,  even  when  the  soil  contains  no  ammoniacal  salt  [ 
which  could  decompose  it ;  nay,  we  see  that  it  acts  power- 
fully, even  if  merely  lying  on  the  leaves,  and  solved  io 
the  water  of  dew. 

It  has  been  also  often  asserted  that  gypsum  acts 
advantageously  on  vegetation  only,  because  it  constantly 
attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  thus  supplies  the  soil 
with  it.  A  trifling  experiment,  however,  can  convince  us 
that  this  assertion  is  groundless.  If  a  certain  quantity 
of  dry  earth  be  mixed  with  a  little  powder  of  gyp:»um, 
and  another  be  left  by  itself,  we  shall  find  by  repeated 
weighings,  that  that  portion  which  bas  been  mixed  with 
gypsum  has  not  attracted  any  more  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere than  that  which  is  unmixed.  Fresh-but  nc  gypsura, 
it  is  true,  attracts  21|  per  cent,  of  water  ;  but  it  does  not 
give  it  up  to  the  earth,  but  fixes  it  chemically. 

If  it  is  the  case  at  times,  that  oue  coat  of  gypsum  ift 
more  effective  than  another,  it  will  be  because  it  has  been 
better  burnt  ;  it  is  especially  important  that  it  be  not  loo 
much  burnt,  else  it  will  become  vitrefied,  and  soluble  ia 
water  with  difficulty.  The  few  useful  substances  which 
it  contains  are  of  no  consequence,  because  as  only  80 
to  90  lbs.  of  gypsum  are  used  on  the  acre,  the  former 
cannot  exercise  any  important  effect  on  vegetation.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  gypsum,  which  contains 
much  sulphuret  of  calcium,  may  be  one  of  striking  effectj 
as  plants  can  then  assimilate  the  sulphur  and  cal- 
cium without  previous  de-oxidisation.  Some  assert, 
also,  to  have  found  by  experiment,  that  the  sulphuret  of 
calcium,  which  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  the  carbon  on 
gypsum,  during  the  process  of  burning,  improves  vege- 
tation to  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  natural  that  the  fine 
dost  of  gypsum  will  dissolve  easier  in  water  tlian  its 
coarser  grains,  as  the  former  affords  more  points  of  contact 
to  the  fluid.  It  therefore  is  anather  instance  of  one  sort 
uf  gypsum  acting  more  powerfully  than  another  ;  thii 
may  be  caused  by  its  different  degree  of  pulverisation. 

As  it  acts  especially  on  the  formation  of  leaves,  the 
crops  of  Beans,  Peaa,  and  Vetches,  which  have  been 
manured  with  much  gypsum,  will  yield  much  straw,  but 
little  additional  grain,  as  the  former  will  grow  on  without 
producing  any  husks;  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  which,  no 
more  than  20  lbs.  of  gypsum  ought  to  be  used  on  some 
sorts  of  8oiL  Gypsum  will  avail  most  plants  belongiog 
to  the  families  of  the  Leguminofte  and  Coniferte,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  their  containing  many  vegetable 
substances,  into  whose  chemical  composition  sulphaf 
enters  to  some  amount.  It  is  less  useful  to  the  Cerealla, 
and  Buck-wheat  does  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it  at 
all  ;  to  Maize,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  useful.  U 
operates  very  quickly,  because  Clover,  manured  with 
gypsum,  can  be  recognised  even  after  eigbt  days,  by  its 
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dark-green  colour.  Such  Clover,  however,  must  be  given 
to  cattle  with  some  caution,  as  they  hecome  easily  in- 
flated thereby,  which  is,  doubtless,  caused  by  the  great 
amount  of  sulphur  the  plants  contain,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  gas,  which  mostly  causes  inflation,  is  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  gypsum  is  strewed  over  the  Clover, 
sown  amongst  Oats  or  Barley,  immediately  after  the 
former  has  germinated,  it  will,  at  times,  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly as  to  choke  the  crop;  the  same  will  at  times  take 
place  after  ihe  burning  of  turf,  viz.,  if  the  ashes  thereby 
obtained  contain  much  gypsum.  Once,  after  burning 
turf,  plauted  Clover  amongst  Oats,  which  flowered  the 
first  year,  and  was  3  feet  high. 

It  has  been  also  found  that  the  straw  of  Peas,  Beans, 
or  Vetches,  which  had  been  manured  with  gypsum,  had 
given  horses  the  colic  ;  and  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
cajsed  by  the  gypsum  which  had  passed  into  the  plants. 
Still,  this  may  only  have  resulted  from  the  crops  (most 
luxuriant  alter  that  manure)  not  haTing  been  properly 
dried  before  being  brought  into  the  barns,  and  that  the 
cholic  was  caused  by  the  mould  thus  generated.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  truth  that  all  crops,  grown  after 
gypsum,  are  more  nutritious  than  usual,  as  sulphur  is 
one  of  the  essential  components  of  the  animal  body. 

Gypsum,  applied  in  the  usual  quantities  (80  to  lOOlbs. 

per  Magdeburg  acre  of  land),  acts  merely  for  3  tct  years, 

I  the  reasons  of  which  have  been  stated  above.    It  is  never 

:  necessary  to  use  large  quantities,  partly  because  gypsum 

I  -is  easily  soluble  in  water,  partly  because  the  plants  require 

"but  little  sulphurfortheir  perfect  development.    In  some 

.places  Cioveris  manured  after  every  crop;  but  then,  every 

-time  but  a  very  little  is  taken,    which  deserves   to  be 

imitated,    especially    in    cases    when    the     subsoil    is 

Tcry  pervious,    because    then    the    gypsum    sohed    in 

water  would  be  quite  lost  for  the  crop,  with  the  exception 

of  Lucerne.     There  are  yet  some  other   mineral  sub- 

■  Staoces  containing  gypsum,  which  are  used  as  manures, 
viz.,  the  pan-stone  and  thorn-stone  of  salt  works,  which 
are  obtained  by  the  boiling  and  evaporation  of  the  salt 
ley,  and  have  long  been  known  as  superior  manures. 

■  a.  The  pan-sione  condsfs,  according  to  the  chemical 
.analysis  to  which  I  have  subjected  it,  of  60  to  70  per  cent 

gypsum,  at  times  10  per  cent,  common  salt,  little  chloride 
of  potassium,  su'phate  of  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  and  mag- 
neaia.  [Analysis  will  give  very  different  results  in 
different  specimens.]  Although,  therefore, the  pan-stone 
owes  its  manuring  properties  chiefly  to  gypsum,  it  is  to 
be  ob-erved  that  the  common  salt  also  will  exercise 
vine  influence.  The  other  substances  can  avail  the 
ius   but  little,  and    they    are  contained  in  it  but  in 

.ill  quantities  ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  pan- 
s:oDe  brought  on  a  certain  area  is  so  trifling  that  it 
Cinnot  be  expected  to  exercise  any  great  influence. 

On  some  soils  the  manuring  with  pan-stone,  like  that 

-\i  gypsum,  will  be  quite  useless,  whilst  on  others  it 
~  -  Si  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  Similar  eS"ects  always 
follow  similar  causes,  and  it  is  clear  that  pan-stone  can 
produce  no  efl'ect  on  soils  which  possess  already  a  suffi- 
cientamount  of  gypsum  and  common  salt,  as  the  plants 
have  previously  satisfied  their  want  of  these  two  mineral 
substances.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  amount 
of  pac-stone  used  (100  to  120  lb.  per  acre)  conveys  not 
aufficient  common  salt  on  the  soil  for  producing  any 
.  extraordinary  result,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  at 
least  110  lbs.  common  salt  mu=t  come  on  an  acre,  if 
the  reeuU  shall  be  favourable,  and  that  area  will  obtain 
through  1('0  lbs.  of  pan-stone  (assuming  it  to  contain 
eloper  cent.)  only  10  lbs.  of  common  salt. 

Pan -stone  will  prove  it=elf  useful  to  all  plants  to  which 
gypsum  is  of  some  use,  this  being  its  chief  manuring 
•ubstance.  It  will  especially  advance  the  growth  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Veiches,  Lime,  &c.  Previous  to  its  beings 
used,  it  must  be  carefully  pulverised,  which  will  caiise' 
DQucb  trouble,  if  it  be  not  done  in  a  stamping-mill,  lif 
is  generally  strewed  over  the  young  Clover,  or  the  yotmg 
crops.  It  it  contnins  (as  is  at  times  the  case)  much  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia,  &c.)  a  greater  quantity  than 
that  above  stated  is  to  be  employed. 

b.  Tkorn-aion?  is  either  beaten  off  the  thorns  which 
have  been  used  for  'he  refining  of  the  salt  ley,  and  around 
which  it  has  formed  a  hard  crust,  or  they  are  burnt,  after 
which  they  are  pulverised  and  used  as  a  manure.  It 
consists,  as  1  hwve  learnt  from  several  experiments, 
mostly  of  gypsuT),  as  it  contains  only  5  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  &c.  If  the 
thorns  are  barnt,  they  manure,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  by  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  It  is  used  like  gypsum, 
and  will  avail  all  leguminous  plants,  Clover,  &c.,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  former. — From  the  Germun  of  Pro- 
fen  tor  Sprengel. 


Home  Correspondeflce. 

■"  The  Xopa^lure  System. — No  one  con  be  a  greater 
advocate  for  abolinhing  permanent  pasture  than  myself; 
and  I  am  convinced,  from  experi-nce,  that  milch  cows 
•fid  workini^  boraes  are  kept  most  advantageouBly  by 
being  soiled  ;  but  Mr.  Mechi  ought  to  tell  us  that  he 
has  found,  ejiperimentally,  that  young  cattle  and  coltg 
can  be  rc%red  equally  well  by  soiling  m  by  pasturuge, 
otheiwise  hit  system  muit  be  faulty.  It  appears  to  me, 
also,  that  there  la  an  objection  to  his  favourite  Lucerne 
and  Ssintfoin,  inaamuch  as  they  interfere  with  rota- 
tion, and  arc  almost  as  bad  in  thia  respect  as  permanent 
pasture.  In  other  points  they  are  certainly  superior  to 
tiic  Clovers,  as,  when  establiuhed,  they  make  us  more 
independent  of  the  seasons,  and  afford  a  more  frequent 
cut-  On  the  failure  of  the  Clovers,  we  have  no  alter- 
pative  but  Vetches.  Mr.  Mcchi  has,  I  think,  said  that 
be  cat*  all  bis  green  meat  into  short  lengths.     Ooea  he  . 


do  it  by  hand  or  horse-power  ?  If  the  latter,  with  how 
many  knives .-'  1  have  broken  a  onp-horse  power  ma- 
chine by  attempting  it,  owing  to  its  clogging.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  for  a  cow  giving  more  milk  when  the 
hay  she  eats  is  cut  in^o  inch  lengths,  or  when  given  un- 
cut ? —  W.  C.  [We  know  of  none,  excepting  that  the 
process  of  digestion  may  be  more  effectual  when  the  food 
is  administered  in  a  somewhat  reduced  state.  There  is 
not  that  reason  for  reducing  the  food  of  animals  that 
chew  the  cud,  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  and 
others  which  do  not.] 

Failure  of  Oafs, — I  am  a  reader  of  your  very  valuable 
Paper,  and  have  seen  several  articles  which  I  approve  of 
upon  rotation  of  cropping,  but  have  met  in  neither  any- 
thing accounting  for  the  deficiency  of  a  crop  of  Oats  in 
some  parts  of  fields,  whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
field  a  good  crop  is  produced.  This  failure  is  by  some 
furmers  called  "  blowing,"  that  is,  the  O.tts  grow  until 
the  ear  is  about  formed,  when  it  begins  to  assume  a 
stunted  and  withered  appearance,  and  consequently 
comes  to  little  use.  It  generally  happens  after  ley  ;  but 
when  the  ground  has  produced  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or 
Turnips,  and  is  properly  cleaned,  the  Oats  after  are  a 
good  crop.  Is  it  a  deficiency  in  the  soil,  or  is  it  a  weed 
which  robs  it  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the 
latter,  as  the  spots  are  much  overgrown  with  plantain, 
Sic,  and  likewise  the  failure  happening  after  ley.  Would 
Beans  answer  in  such  parts  after  ley  ?  Here  we  sow 
Beans  after  Turnips,  along  with  Grass-seeds.  Be  so 
good  as  to  state  what  is  the  cause  of  failure  of  Oats,  and 
if  Beans  would  grow  after  ley  in  such  soil.  Our  soil  here 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  stiff  loam. — An  Aberdonian. 

Expfriments  on  Nutrition. — The  experiments  of 
Boussingault  with  his  two  cows  fed  on  Mangold  Wu'zel 
alone,  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  made  by  his  country- 
man, Macaire,  on  plants,  some  years  ago,  when  the 
excretionary  theory  was  propounded.  In  both  cases  the 
subjects  experimented  on  were  placed  in  such  a  state  that 
disease  was  sure  to  be  the  consequence  ;  in  the  one  case 
the  fatty  matters  found  in  the  mi!k  and  the  excrements 
of  the  cows  were  proved  to  be  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  fat  previously  deposited  in  the  animal  tissues  ;  so 
the  much-talked-of  brown  matter  found  in  the  water  in 
which  Beans  had  grown  (or  rather  had  been  soaked), 
would,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  be  found  to  be 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  some  portion  of  the 
tissues  of  the  seed  or  plant.  No  experiment  of  this  kind 
can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  be  so  conducted  that  the 
subject  experimented  on  shall  be  continued  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  The  experiments  made  by  Earl 
Spencer,  as  detailed  in  the  2d  vo'.  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  were  conducted  on  such  a 
plan  that  the  health  of  the  animals  was  preserved. 
Barley  when  malted,  will  cause  an  animal  to  become 
sooner  fat  than  when  unraalted.  Will  the  disciples  of 
Messrs.  Boussingault  and  Dumas  inform  us  how  this 
takes  place  ? — Inquirer. 

Gas -Water. — Having  seen  in  your  Paper  lately  an 
article  recommending  one  of  your  corresponden  ts  to  add 
gas-water  to  a  heap  of  decayed  leaves,  &c.,  I  intend  to 
try  the  plan  ;  but  on  going  to  the  gas-works  I  found  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  gas-water— one,  a  sort  of  brown 
oily  substance,  which  distils  from  the  gas,  and  from 
which,  I  believe,  they  make  naphtha  ;  and  another,  lime- 
water,  which  is  used  for  purifying  the  gas.  Now,  would 
you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  which  I  should  use, 
and  what  quantity  for  a  heap  of  about  six  cubic  yards,  and 
oblige  an — Amateur.  [Two  or  three  hundred  gallons  of 
the  former,  which  is  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  should  be 
applied  per  acre  ;  if  you  intend  to  apply  these  6  yards  of 
ka^es  on  an  acre,  soak  them  Tyith  that  quantity.] 
K  Guano  versus  Farmyard  Dung. — At  a  time  when  so 
many  conflicting  opinions  are  afloat  respecting  the  fer- 
tilising properties  of  guano  and  other  manures,  I  think 
it  but  right  that  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  will  to  try  experiments  in  this  way,  should  give  to 
the  public  the  result  of  such  trinls  ;  and  having  no  doubt 
but  that  the  following  particulars  will  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers,  I  with  pleasure  record  them,  with 
a  further  promise  to  report  also  the  result  of  other  trials 
now  in  progress.  Lust  spring,  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
guano  as  a  manure  for  Potato  crops,  and  also  to  try  its 
relative  merits  with  good  farmyard  dung,  I  dressed  about 
an  acre  and  a  half  with  guano,  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  3/.  \Ss.  per  acre  ;  sowing  it  in  the 
drill,  and  covering  lightly  with  mould  before  planting 
the  set.  I  also  had  drills  opened  and  the  dung  laid  in  ; 
the  set  being  planted  on  the  dung.  In  order  to  bring 
the  expense  of  manuring  per  acre  as  near  as  possible  to 
each  other,  I  manured  with  dung  accordingly,  thereby 
giving  what  we  here  term  a  good  dressing  :  the  land  is 
rather  poor,  inclining  to  a  peaN  Those  sets  planted  on 
the  guano  showed  a  very  marked  superiority  in  their 
growth,  even  iJp  to  the  very  day  of  digging,  when  the 
result  fully  realised  my  raoflt  sanguine  ex[)ectations,  and 
justified  me  in  my  previous  predilection  for  this  new- 
fashioned  fertiliser,  by  giving  the  following  return*; 

No.  I.  — Short  row. .  Dung     fi  bsh.  6    galls. 
No.  2.— Ditto Guano  8  bsh.  24  Kails. 

Thus  giving  a  differtmce  of  1  bsh.  JJ  galls,  in  favour  of 
the  guano;  and  thiw  superiority  was  very  general  through- 
out the  whole  crop.  I  have  witnessed  its  very  powerful' 
effect  upon  Grass  land.  In  the  beginning  of  AugUH', 
having  selected  a  very  poor  miserahlo  piecH  of  lawn  or 
pleasure  ground,    I   applied  a  dressing  of  guano,  at  the 


rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre,  having  previously  mixed  it  Mth 
a  quantity  of  leaf-mould  ;  the  effect  was  inetaotaneous, 
for  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  plot  assumed  a  darker 
hue,  and  rapidly  recovered  from  that  sterile  appearance 
it  had  for  two  months  previously  borne  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  which  was  less  than  seven  weeks  after  the 
application,  the  Grass  had  grown  to  fully  7  inches  in 
height,  and  of  a  most  healthy  appearance,  while  the 
ground  (for  it  could  not  possibly  be  called  Grass)  adjoin- 
ing had  more  the  appe:!rance  of  a  gravel  walk  than 
otherwise;  and  at  this  period  (December  1st),  the  se- 
lected spot  appears  to  have  undergone  quite  a  change, 
still  maintaining  its  verdure-like  appearance.  In  order 
to  be  quite  sure  that  the  leaf-mould'  had  not  a  great 
share  in  the  improvement,  I  dressed  another  plot  from 
the  same  heap,  but  the  continued  dry  weather  prevented 
its  having  any  beneficial  effect  whatever  ;  consequently 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  astonishing  effect  was 
attributable  entirely  to  the  powerful  agency  of  the  guano, 
—  Quercus  H, 

Feeding  Coa^s. — I  keep  two  cows  tied  up  day  and 
night  in  the  cow-house,  except  on  fine  days,  when  they 
are  turned  out  into  the  yard  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  m'ddle  of  the  day.  I  give  them  as  much  meadow  hay 
as  they  choose  to  eat,  and  each  cow  has  one  oil  cake, 
about  31b.,  divided  into  three  portions,  for  morning, 
mid-day,  and  afternoon.  I  have  plenty  of  Potatoes — 200 
bushels  at  the  least — but  no  apparatus  for  steaming,  no 
copper  large  enough  to  boil  the  Potatoes  in,  and  firing 
is  very  dear.  My  question  is,  May  I  venture  to  give  the 
cows  the  Potatoes  in  a  raw  state  ?  and  if  so,  in  what 
quantity  ?  I  have  made  many  inquiries  among  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  and  have  couficting  answers. 
Some  say,  the  Potatoes  will  do  the  cows  no  harm — others 
that  raw  Putatoes  will  ruin  the  cows,  make  them  poor, 
lousy,  and  the  milk  no  better  than  mere  water,  with 
many  other  objections. — Hatfield.  [The  results  of  expe- 
riments on  feeding  with  Potatoes,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  have  as  often  been  favourable  to  using  them  when 
raw  as  when  boiled  or  steamed.] 

Inclosure  of  Land  from  the  Sea. — If  the  "  Strathern 
Farmer'^  «ill  refer  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Oct. 
26,  and  the  following  Numbers,  he  will  find  inquiries 
made  on  the  subject  he  is  anxious  to  give  information 
upon.  In  the  case  referred  to  he  will  see  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  rid  of  the  suptrabundance  of  salt.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  there  was  any  great  adoraxture 
of  salt  in  the  overflowings  from  the  Tay — probably  much 
less  than  in  the  case  before  inquired  into,  which  related 
to  a  tide-river  in  the  south  of  England.  Having  seen 
the  Tay,  I  should  suppose  there  was  more  fresh  water  in 
that  noble  river  than  in  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
sea,  in  Sussex  or  Hampshire,  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
except,  perhaps,  in  very  wet  winters,  for  during  the  dry 
months  the  quantity  of  fresh  water,  compared  with  what 
flows  in  by  the  tide,  is  very  insignificant.  After  the  tide 
is  gone  down,  the  water  left  in  the  pools  is  still  so  salt 
that  common  sea-weed  flourishes  in  it.  Of  mud  there  is 
no  deficiency,  but,  from  the  superabundance  of  sak  in  it, 
it  ishardly  fit  for  tlie  purpose  of  manure  by  any  process 
I  know  of.  There  is  no  doubt  an  alluvial  deposit  from 
the  fresh  water  above  the  tide-way,  brought  down  by 
heavy  rains  from  the  land  above  ;  but  no  land,  fit  for 
cultivation,  can  be  gained  from  the  river,  as  is  described 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Tay.  The  directions  as  to  the  slope 
of  the  banks  to  the  sea  are  very  valuable.  The  sea  has 
been  excluded  from  about  30  acres,  which  in  September 
last  was  very  dry.  It  will  be  brought  into  cultivation 
whenever  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  salt  can 
be  ascertained.  Any  information  as  to  what  will  accom- 
plish this  will  be  thankfully  received.  The  "  Strathern 
Farmer''  will  perceive  that  I  am  enough  of  a  Scotchman 
to  answer  his  questions  by  asking  another  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive he  is  far  more  likely  to  know  how  to  convert  his 
reclaimed  mud  into  carse  land  than  I  am.  —  ^f.  D.  P. 
["  M,  D.  P."  shall  soon  have  evidence  on  this  subject 
from  another  quarter.] 

Allotments. — Not  long  ago,  a  correspondent  from 
Tottenham  wrote  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  about 
the  many  difficulties  in  the  practical  working  and  letting 
of  allottnents,  and  especially  as  regards  the  trouble  of 
getting  them  into  one's  own  hands  again  out  of  those  of 
bad  tenants.  I  meant  to  have  let  some  land  for  allot- 
ments this  Christmas,  bur  thy  correspondent  has  alarmed 
me,  and  unless  he  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  letting,  sa 
as  to  be  safe,  and  so  tliat  they  will  require  but  little- 
trouble,  I  must  reluctnntly  decline.  1  think  be  saya 
that  he  has  mHnaged  allotments  for  20  years;  and  if  isO, 
he  surely  by  this  ticne  must  have  hit  upon  some  well 
defined  plan,  and  rules, and  regulations, and  agreements,  by 
which  the  matter  may  be  managed  almost  to  a  certainty. 
If  he  would  furnish  such  to  'he  world  through  thy 
Paper,  it  would  doubtless  be  useful  to  others  as  well  as. 
to  myself;  or  if  he  will  not  do  that,  perhaps  he  wilt 
communicate  bis  plans  and  modes  privately  to  me^ 
through  thy  introduction.  I  hope  to  see  something 
about  it  in  next  Number,  or  to  hear  from  him  this  week, 
as  the  time  is  drawing  bo  near  when  the  labourers  would 
like  to  begin,  and  I  uuderfstand  they  are  very  anxious  to 
do  so. — llohert  Warner,  8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-.^trcety 
London. 


*  /  hat]  not  leisure  fo  Rnpcrtntcnd  the  mcoHnrlnpof  a  lur^cr 
Uunutily  ;  but  am  (piitc  K»tlh(i(;(l,  truni  my  dully  viblts  to  llio 
intn,  that  the  mcasuri-d  part  buro  ufulriuoiiorllon  to  the  whole. 


Hedgerow  Timber. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  t}ie 
manogHment  of  hedgerow  timber,  the  early  pruning  of 
(which  ia  gent?nilly  totfilly  neglected  ;  althouf-h  from  its- 
unsheltered  position  it  more  eHpccially  needs  judicious 
treatment.  It  is  commonly  Itft  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  such  farm  labourers  as  may  chance  to  be,  at  in- 
t(Tvnls,  engaged  in  npiaking  and  repairing  Ihe  hedges  in 
which  it  Htands.     They,  of  course,  tjcldom  feci  much  in- 
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terest  on  the  subject,  or  can  exercise    much  judgment 
respecting  it.     On  many  estates  the  timber  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined   to   the   hedgerows,  where  it  is  very 
abundant,  but  has  been  suffered  to  grow  up  without  tbe 
slightest  attention   to    pruning.     On  every  side  trees  of 
considerable  magnitude  may  be  seen    spreading   their 
limbs  widely  over  the   inclosures  they  surround,  so  low 
as,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  to  leave  headroom  for 
the  plough  teams  ;  yet   it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  tree 
can  be  found  having  a  clear  bole  of  sufficient  length  to 
be  converted  into   plank  for  a  barn  floor,  or  even  into 
materials  for  common  field-gates.     The  total  neglect  of 
pruning  hedgerow  trees  is  a  severe  injury  to  the  farmer. 
The  massive  heads  of  the  trees  reach  almost  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  destroying  that  portion  of  the  crop  over 
which  they  immediately  extend,  and  injuring  the  remain- 
der by  shutting  out  the  light  and  air  from  them.     It 
also  leads  to  the  wretched  practice,  wherever  it  is  not 
strictly  forbidden,  of  lopping  off  the  lower  limbs  when 
of  large  size.     This  practice  exists  to  a  great  extent ; 
the  limbs  are  commonly  cut  off"  at  the  distance   of  2 
or  3  feet  from   the   bole,    under  the   notion  that  the 
stumps  will  throw  out  young  shoots,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent their  decay.     This  may  be  the  case  when  trees  are 
felled  within  a  few  years  after  having  received  such  treat- 
ment ;  but  if  they  remain  standing  for  a  longer  period, 
some  of  these  stumps  must  inevitably  decay,  and  then 
they  serve  as  channels  to  convey  the  falling  rain  into 
the  bole,  much  to  its  injury.     If  landowners  could  be 
induced   to  give  instructions   that    all    young   saplings 
standing  in  the  hedgerows  on  their  farms,  should  for  the 
fature  be  reared  with  clear  stems  of  reasonable  heights, 
and  if  these  instructions  were  attended  to  at  the  periodi- 
cal  times  of  making   the  hedges,  it  would  contribute 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  tenants ; 
and  at  the  si:me  time  put  an  end  to  this  sad  habit  of  lop- 
ping.    Many  timber  merchants  are  altogether  adverse 
to  pruning.     On  my  speaking  of  the  subject  to  one  of 
very  extensive  experience  in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  he  most  emphatically  said,  that  "it  is  better  at 
once  to  cut  down  an  Oak  sapling,  than  to  attempt  to 
prune  it;  the  Oak,"  he  added,  *'  will  not  bear  pruning." 
Your  correspondent,  P.  P.,  appears  to  have  received  a 
very  similar  reply  from  the  Sussex  timber  merchant ; 
he,  however,  ultimately  qualified  his  opinion  by  admit- 
ting that  you  might  keep  a  clear  stem  while  the  tree  was 
young,  so  that  you  did  not  interfere  with  its  top,  thus 
assenting  to  nearly  all  that  most  advocates  for  moderate 
pruning  would   desire.     It  is  doubtful  whether  much 
deference  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  timber  merchants  on 
the  subject.     Their  attention  is  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected to  timber  trees  of  mature  growth  ;  and  they  are 
too  apt  to  attribute  the  defect  discovered,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  timber,  to  the  injurious  eff'ects  of  pruning,  when, 
in  truth,  they  should  be  referred  either  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  lopping,  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
made,  or  to  the  trees  in  which  these  defects  appear,  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  grow  up   so  close  together,  that, 
for  want  of  air,  the  lower  limbs  in  time  ceased  to  vege- 
tate, and  at  length  became  rotten.     It  may  be  objected, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  rear  trees  in  hedge- 
rows, with  lofty  stems ;  that,  standing  without  shelter, 
they  are  naturally  disposed  to  throw  out  a  profusion  of 
branches;  and  that,  to  oppose  this  tendency  would  be 
to  combat  against  nature.     It  is  not  contended  that  we 
should  aim  at  obtaining  lofty  stems  ;  but  that  we  should 
endeavour,  by  early  pruning,  to  secure  boles  of  such 
heights  as  may,  according  to  situation,  be  reasonably 
hoped  for,  and  be  capable  of  forming  valuable  timber. 
Experience    proves    we    need    not    despair  of  this. — 
W.A. 

Potatoes. — I  wish  to  reply  to  the  notices  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Chronicle. 
casting  doubts  on  the  manuring  properties  of  the  Gam- 
kirk  fireclay  for  growing  Potatoes.  The  experiment  I 
reported  was  certainly  made  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and, 
consequently,  less  satisfactory.  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
details  I  communicated,  however,  I  can  vouch,  en  evi- 
dence that  your  correspondents  will  not  question. 
[This  was  not  in  the  least  doubted;  we  only  suggested 
the  unreasonableness  of  inferring  anything  in  agri- 
culture from  trials  of  such  limited  extent]  Mr. 
Sprot  planted  the  Potatoes  in  presence  of  Archibald 
M'Neill,  Esq.,  Director  of  Chancery,  and  others,  who 
can  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  stated  as  to  the  relative 
qualities  of  dung  and  clay  used  respectively.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  four  shaws  was  taken  up  in  the  prtsence  of 
Capt.  Marshall,  of  the  Royal  Terrace  here,  Mr.  Sprot, 
of  Garnkirk,  Mr.  Thomas  Sprot,  and  myself.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Goodiffe  I  may  observe,  that  so  far  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dung  having  extended  to  the  shaws 
manured  with  fireclay,  it  was  the  shaw  farthest  off  from 
he  dung  that  gave  the  greatest  return,  the  produce  of 
which  alone  was  more  than  both  the  dunged  shaws  put 
together.  Suppose  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  shaws,  1  and  2  being  the  fireclay,  and 
3  and  4  the  dunged  shaws ;  the  shaw  No.  1  was  more 
productive  than  both  Nos.  3  and  4.  Yet  I  own  the  ex- 
periment was  too  limited.  It  will  be  put  to  the  severest 
test  next  season  ;  for  not  only  Mr.  Sprot,  but  his  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Campbell,  of  Bedlay,  and  others,  are  to  try  it 
on  a  large  scale,  by  growing,  say  three  or  four  drills  of 
Potatoes  manured  with  clay,  and  three  or  four  drills 
manured  with  dung  alternately  over  the  field.  Let  your 
readers  have  the  kindness  to  await  the  issue,  and  till  then 
suspend  their  judgment.  —  N.  Anderson,  Maryfieldf 
Edinburgh,  Dee,  7. 

To  get  rid  of  Moss. — Fold  your  sheep  on  the  parts 
overrun  with  it,  and  give  them  Turnips  or  Swedes,  &.C., 
to  eat  in  troughs. — J.  B, 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
session  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan. — Mr.  Borthwick 
of  Crookston  commenced  the  business  of  the  meeting  by 
reading  a  report  on  the  plantation  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  on  his  estates  in  Aberdeenshire,  during  tbe 
last  five  years.  The  ground  planted  comprises  the 
Binhill  and  adjoining  moors,  situated  in  the  parishes  of 
Cairnie  and  Huntly,  and  distant  one  mile  from  the  town 
of  Huntly.  It  extends  2^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
2^  miles  from  north  to^south,  comprehending  an  area  of 
2258  imperial  acres.  The  aspect  of  the  ground  is  much 
diversified  by  irregular  rocky  hills.  The  surface  is  either 
rocky  or  occupied  with  very  large  earth-fast  stones, 
which  rendered  it  quite  unfit  for  tillage,  and  had  been 
pastured  as  a  common  by  sheep  and  cattle  belonging  to 
small  tenants  and  crofters.  The  soil  is  various.  On  the 
low  grounds  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  wet  gravelly  clay, 
retentive  of  water  ;  in  others  of  deep  rich  loam,  damp, 
and  even  swampy;  andatother  parts  itis  of  friable  loam, 
on  dry  porous  subsoil.  On  the  high  rocky  grounds  the 
soil  is  friable  loam  of  good  quality.  On  the  braes  along 
the  base  of  the  rising  grounds  it  is  deep  and  mellow. 
The  vegetation  consisted  of  benty  Grass  upon  the  wet 
retentive  clay,  green  sward  with  long  Heather  upon  the 
damp  deep  soil,  and  green  sward  and  short  open  Heather 
upon  the  high  rocky  grounds.  The  laud  was  surveyed, 
and  a  plan  made  in  1838,  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Walker, 
land-surveyors  in  Aberdeen,  and  they  also  made  out  the 
specifications  of  the  contract  for  fencing  the  grounds  and 
planting  them.  The  fence  consists  of  a  Galloway  dyke 
of  angular  stones,  built  3-^  feet  in  height,  at  6^.  per  yard, 
carriage  included,  at  a  cost  of  46-i^  4s.  3d.  A  number 
of  open  drains  were  made  through  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  ground,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  depth,  12  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  from  Ih  to  3  feet  wide  at  the  top,  at  a 
cost  in  all  of  225/.  155.  7d.  A  road  of  15  feet  in  width  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to  a  moss  from 
which  the  servants  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  peat  fuel,  and  which  cost  130/.  The  roads 
afterwards,  required  for  conveying  away  the  thinnings  of 
the  woods,  and  the  timber  itself,  will  be  made  as  occa- 
sions require.  The  grubbing  of  Whins  and  other  plants 
cost  54/.  Os,  9d.  The  ground  was  subdivided  into  seven 
portions  before  being  planted,  and  the  trees  which  each 
division  was  to  receive  were  specified  in  the  contract. 
The  first  lot    was  planted  with  Scots  Fir  and  Larch, 

2  years'  seedlings  ;    the   second  lot  with  Spruce  alone, 

3  years'  seedlings  ;  the  third  lot  with  Scots  Firs  alone, 
2  years'  seedlings  ;  the  fourth  lot  with  Larch  alone, 
2  years*  seedlings  ;  tbe  fifth  lot  with  hardwood,  4  years 
transplanted,  consisting  of  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Birch,  and 
Beech,  in  equal  quantities  ;  the  sixth  lot  with  Larch 
alone,  2|jyears  transplanted;  and  the  seventh  lot  with 
Scots  Fir  and  Spruce,  2  years  transplanted.  The  exact 
quantity  of  ground  thus  planted  consisted  of  2257  acres, 
2  roods,  1  pole,  with  6,387,01.7  trees.  The  contractors 
for  planting  the  whole  ground  were  Messrs.  Lawson  and 
Son,  Edinburgh,  Seedsmen  to  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  their  contract  price  was  1956/. 
with  obligation  to  uphold  the  plants  for  4  years.  The 
operation  of  planting  commenced  in  March,  1836,  was 
resumed  in  November,  and  finished  entirely  by  the  20th 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  and  the  task  was  per- 
formed by  from  50  to  80  men  and  boys.  The  cost  of  all 
the  operations  stands  thus  : — 
Estimate  for  plantine;  .... 
Inclosing  with  a  stone  dyke 

Making- a  road 

Draining  Avith  open  drains 

Grabbing  up  bushes 

Expenses  of  survey,  &c 


^ig56  0 

0 

464  4 

3 

180  0 

0 

225  15 

/ 

54  0 

f 

76  12 

11 

^295e   13 

6 

Giving  an  average  cost  of  about  26s.  per  acre. 
It  seems  that  about  100,000  plants  were  required  to  fill 
up  the  blanks  caused  by  ordinary  failures  during  the 
four  years  in  which  the  contractors  were  bound  to  up- 
hold the  plants  ;  but  as  many  of  the  plants  had  been 
placed  in  situations  unsuited  to  their  nature,  though  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbe  specifications,  the 
blanks  occasioned  by  their  failure  were  filled  up  at  an 
additional  expense  to  the  proprietor.  For  this  purpose, 
260,000  Larch,  340,000  Scots  Fir,  and  50,000  Spruces, 
were  required.  *'It  remains  only  to  be  added,"  concludes 
the  report,  "that  during  the  past  summer  the  planta- 
tions have  made  rapid  progress,  excepting  in  those  por 
tions  of  the  ground  where,  from  various  causes,  the 
plants  have  failed  to  some  extent ;  and  that  the  Binhill 
and  moors  adjoining  it  already  begin  to  assume  some- 
thing 'of  a  clothed  appearance."  Mr.  Borthwick  re- 
marked, that  one  might  learn  from  the  Paper  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  to  read  to  the  meeting, 
that  although  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  land,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  Grasses 
originally  growing  on  some  parts  of  it  from  choking  the 
young  plants,  yet  that  a  greater  degree  of  precaution 
might  have  been  advantageous.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  plantations  being  made,  which  have  either 
failed,  or,  advancing  in  a  feeble  and  languid  state,  have 
not  made  more  progress  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
than  they  would  have  done  in  four  or  five,  had  more  time 
and  pains  been  taken,  before  the  act  of  planting, 
thoroughly  to  drain,  cultivate,  subdivide,  and  inclose  the 
land.  As  appeared  in  the  present  case,  considerable  in- 
jury had  been  done  to  the  young  plants  on  the  more 
fertile  divisions  of  the  laud  (where  the  hardwoods,  the 
most  extensive  of  them,  were  put),  from  being  overlaid 
and  killed  by  the  Grasses.  Mr.  B.  was  of  opinion  that 
on  such  situations  where  the  plough  could  be  used,  ad- 


vantage arose  from  ploughing  the  land  with  a  shallow  '' 
furrow,  and  taking  a  crop  of  grain,  for  a  season  or  two,  ,, 
BO  as  to  pulverise  the  surface,  and  remove  the  old  esta-  j: 
blished  Grasses,  the  roots   and  stems   of  which,  on  land  ■■i 
never  before  in  tillage,  or  on  old  lea,  formed  a  thick  mat-  i 
ting,  which,  as  it  were,  thatched  the  ground,  aud  thereby, 
unless  in  very  wet  seasons,  prevented  the  rains  from  fully 
penetrating  the  soil.     But  by  this  preparatory  process 
the  humidity  of  the  showers  during  the  first  season  after 
young  trees  are  planted  reaches   and  invigorates  their 
roots,  which,  soon  striking  into  the  subsoil,  give  them  a 
firm  hold  of  the  ground.     Where  the  land  is  so  situated 
as  that  it  cannot  be  ploughed,  from  steepness  or  other- 
wise, benefit  might  be   derived  from  paring  the  land  to 
some  distance  round  the  space  where  each  plant  is  to  be 
put.  — The  next  Paper,  on  the  Results  of  Comparative  Ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  James  Melviu,  Bennington,  near 
Ratho,  on  Potatoes  imported  from  different  countries  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  common  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  country,  was  read  by  Mr.  Boyle,  gr.  of  Shewalton. 
The  foreign  varieties  consisted  of  two  from  Hamburg 
and  one  from  Holland.     They  all  had  when  planted  an 
unpromising  appearance,  being  small,  even  smaller  than 
the    out-riddlings   in  this   country — green   and  watery 
when  boiled — having  a  clear  thin  skin  when  washed,  and 
showing  a  great  many  eyes.     The  soil  in  which  they  had 
grown  had  stained  them  with  a  brownish-black  colour. 
Of  the  two  varieties  from  Hamburg,  one  was  white,  the 
other  pink ;  and  that  from   Holland  was  white.     They 
were    planted    in    two    fields,  occupying    in  all  fully  a 
Scotch  acre,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  Pota- 
toes of  this  country.    The  Hamburg  Pink  almost  entirely 
rotted  in  the  ground.     The   two  white  varieties  mani-  , 
fested  at  first  an  unfavourable  appearance,  sending  up  : 
puny  shoots — every  eye,  however,  sent  up  a  shoot — and  i 
as  most  of  the  tubers  hud   been  planted  whole,  and  the 
people,  fearing  to  lose  the  crop,  from  their  smallness,  in- 
sisted on  planting  two  together,  and  the  number  of  shoots 
that  came  up  crowding  together,  showed  at  once  that  the 
crop  had  been  too  closely  planted.     After  the  stems  had 
risen  about  two  feet  they  interlaced  in   the  drills,  and 
presented  a  surface  of  uniform  levelness,  and  at  length 
towered  far  above  the  common  varieties  in  the  same 
field.      The  Dutch  White  exhibited  a  white  blossom, 
with  a  few  seed-apples  ;  the  Hamburg  White  a  beauti- 
ful purple  and  highly  odorous   blossom,  but  no  seed- 
apples.     The  leaves  of  the  Dutch  sort  had  fallen,  while 
those  of  the  Hamburg  remained  vigorous  and  green  when 
the  crop  was  taken  up.     In  regard  to  comparative  pro- 
duce,  in  one  field,  the  Hamburg  White  yielded  12  tons 
per  acre,  while  the  common  Dons  gave  only  6  tons,  with 
20  tons  of  farmyard  dung  and  3  cwt.  of  specific  manure, 
of  tbe  value  together  of   7i.  7s.  per  acre.     In  the  other 
field  the  Dutch  White  also  yielded  12  tons,  and  the  Dons 
7  tons  per  acre,  with  24  tons  of  farmyard  dung,  and 
3  cwt.  of  specific  manure,  at  a  cost  of  SI.  lis.  per  acre. 
The  few  Hamburg  Whites  which  had  been   planted  by 
accident  among  the  Hamburg  Pinks  that  rotted,  havicg 
plenty  of  room   to  grow — about  4  yds.  to   each  plant — 
their  stems   spread  greatly  about,  and  in  taking  up  the 
crop,  scattered  as  it  was,  each  stem  produced  from  10  to 
20  marketable  Potatoes  ;  others  had  as  many  large  ones, 
with  from  20  to  60  small  ;    others  had  9U :  and  one  had 
102  Potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  boy's  marble  to  those  of 
an  ordinary-sized  Potato.      Tbe  Dutch  White  are  the 
best  to  eat,  but  none  of  the  foreign  varieties  are  good  for 
the  table,  being  watery,  though  they  seem  well  adapted 
for  cattle,  producing  at  least  one-third  more  than  either 
the  Buffs  or   Dons.      On   another  farm  the  Hamburg 
White  gave  from  a  sandy  meadow  15^  tons  per  acre; 
while  the  Dons  only  yielded  8^  tons,  and  the  Early-lates 
9^  tons.     On  a  third  farm  from  strong  soil,  but  drained, 
the  Hamburg  White  yielded  7  tons  an  acre  more  than 
the  common  sorts  beside  it. — Mr.  Stephens  then  shortly 
described  the   Stone  or  Stubble-turnip,  and  exhibited 
some  i  specimens  sent  to  the   Museum  by  Mr.  Richard 
Makins,  Shellacres,  near  Cornhill,  in  Northumberland. 
This  Turnip  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  garden 
Stone-turnip,  and  may  have  acquired  its  larger  size  from 
having  been  cultivated  in  the  fields.     This  Turnip  may 
be  raised  with  bone-dust  or  guano,  like  any  other  kind, 
and  it  may  be   sown  as   late   as  the  II th  July,  and  yet 
afford  a  good-sized  firm  bulb  by  the  beginning 'of  the 
ensuing  September,  when  they  may  be  laid  down  on  the 
stubble  or  lea  for  the  use  of  the   cattle  or  sheep.     Mr. 
Stephens  prefaced  the  description  of  the  Stubble-turnip, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  utility  of  Rape  for  sheep  early 
in  autumn.     It  is  raised  like  Turnips,   and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  ploughing  in  its  strong  stems 
when  the   consumption  of  Rape  is  delayed  till  late  in 
autumn,  he  recommended  portions  of  it  to  be  sown  at 
different  times,  so  that  each  portion  may  always  be  in  a 
young  growing  state,  with  slender  stems,  when  the  stock 
arrives  to  consume  it.     With  the  possession  of  Rape  for 
sheep,  and  of  Stubble-turnips  for  cattle,  Mr.  S.  remarked 
that  farmers  themselves  would  be  to  blame  should  their 
stock   want  sufficient  food  early  in   autumn  from  the 
failure  of  the  Grass,  till  the  winter  Turnips  are  led  into 
the  straw-yard.— Sir  Charles  Gordon,  the  Secretary,  then 
intimated  that  he  had  received  notice  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  celebrated  M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl,  in 
Switzerland. 


STURMINSTER  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  at  which 
Earl  Grosvenor  presided,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable, 
of  Sutton  Waldron,  delivered  an  excellent  speech,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  :— "  Before  I  proceed  to 
practical  farming,  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my 
making  an  observation  on  the  great  question  of  emigra- 
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tioa  in  reference  to  the  labourers.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  consider  emigration  as  the  great  panacea  for 
the  evils  of  the  country,  nor  do  I  think,  under  present 
circumstance?,  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  this  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  us  from  what  some  term  our 
redundant  population.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied 
that,  at  present,  in  agricultural  districts,  we  are  far  from 
having  a  surplus  population,  and  that,  instead  o£  send- 
iw  our  labourers  to  a  foreign  land,  away  from  their 
country  and  kindred — where  there  may  be  no  dwellings 
for  theai,  and  where  they  would  be  without  spiritual 
care,  far  from  all  churches,  schools,  and  ministers  of 
religion — we  could  profitably  employ  them  in  our  own 
country.  ^Vhy,  my  lord,  I  think,  if  the  farms  were 
cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  the  necessary  im- 
provements were  made,  instead  of  sending  our  labourers 
out  to  Canada  or  other  distant  colonies,  we  should  want 
to  go  abroad  for  labourers.  And  whilst  this  is  true  of  our 
rural  districts  generally,  it  is  emphatically  true  of  Dor- 
setshire, where,  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  thousands  of 
acres  require  draining,  and  where,  on  the  hills,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  down  land  might  be  profitably  brought 
into  cultivation.  Let  us  consider  the  extent  of  labour 
that  would  be  created  in  breaking  up  waste  lands.  Each 
fresb  acre  taken  into  cultivation  would  call,  at  least,  for 
an  outlay  of  '2Ss.  a-year  in  labour;  and  although  gentle- 
men may  love  to  gallop  over  those  beautiful  downs  with- 
out control,  yet  they  should  remember  that  there  is  in 
the  valleys  a  loud  cry  for  labour^  and  for  bread!  I  do 
not  object  to  the  harmless  and  healthful  recreations  and 
sports  of  the  country,  but  if  we  cannot  employ  our 
people  in  the  valley,  then  I  say,  let  us  mount  the  hills. 
Is  not,  I  asl ,  the  demand  for  labour  enough  to  move  the 
sternest  heart  ?  V/hat  is  it  the  destitute  labourers  ask 
from  us?  They  do  not  coaie  knocking  at  our  doors,  as  idle 
mendicants,  asking  alms,  but  they  ask  for  work.  I  have 
seen  such  men  at  the  cross  of  my  parish  ;  and  who  can  ob- 
serve, in  almost  every  parish,  strong  and  yet  peaceful  men, 
standing  at  the  cross-road,  soliciting,  not  charity,  but 
employment,  saying,  *  Here  we  are,  sir,  able  in  body  and 
strong  in  nerve  and  arm;  won*t  you  give  us  work  .^' 
Who  can  see  this,  and  not  on  his  pillow  revolve  in  his 
mind  by  what  espedients  this  great  puwer  of  our  country, 
this  noble  race  of  fellows,  more  free  from  the  taints  of 
crime,  more  patient  and  enduring  than  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  their  countrymen,  may  be  turned  to  beneficial  and 
practical  uses  ?  My  own  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  we 
avail  ourselves  of  itnproved  arts  of  cultivation,  remuner- 
ating labour  may  be  found  for  all.  First  and  foremost 
stands  draining.  I  have  executed  many  miles  of  drains 
2|-  feet  de?p,  a  perch  apart,  up  and  dowa  the  furrows, 
and  I  can  truly  state  that,  after  the  first  season,  the  effect 
has  been  almost  magical  in  the  altered  appearance  of  both 
soil  and  crops.  No  outlay,  I  am  convinced,  can  pro- 
duce so  great  a  return.  Why,  then,  do  not  gentlemen 
of  capital  employ  their  resources  in  this  way  ?  How  con- 
temptible, in  comparison,  those  miserable  3  per  cents, 
above  par.  Tiie  Kohl  Rabi  and  some  of  the  Wurzel  shown 
this  day  in  the  yard,  was  grown  on  land  which,  before 
draining,  was  valued  at  8^.  an  acre.  Another  means  of 
employing  our  surplus  population,  as  they  are  called,  may 
be  found  in  transplanting  Mangold  Wurzel,  Swedes,  and 
Kohl  Rabi.  The  right  practice  is  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  seed-bed,  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  As  soon  as  the  Vetches,  Rape,  Rye,  or 
other  winter  crop  is  consumed,  the  land  should  be 
ploughed  into  ridges,  and  good  dung  laid  in  them,  to  be 
then  covered  over  by  splitting  the  ridges ;  after  which 
the  Worzel,  Swedes,  or  Rabi  should  be  transplanted  on 
them.  This,  I  can  tell  you,  is  a  certain  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  crop,  care  being  taken  that^the  Wurzel  be 
nearly  as  thick  as  one's  middle  finger.  It  is  ooly  the 
sickly  plants  which  fail.  The  expense  of  this  transplant- 
ation C4n  never  exceed  ISs.  an  acre,  even  when,  in 
drought  like  that  of  this  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  puddle  with  liquid  manure  to  receive  each  plant. 
On  my  bill  farm,  upon  land  which,  when  in  down,  was 
supposed  not  to  be  worth  more  than  25.  G(/.  an  acre,  in 
the  burning  month  of  June,  this  year,  whilst  the  chalk 
atones  were  quite  hot,  I  succeeded  in  raising  12  acres  of 
good  Turoipi,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  ily.  The  plan  pur- 
sued was  to  nil  the  Turnip-seed  with  pig's  manure,  and 
then  to  dibble  both  together  into  holes  raHde  with  abean- 
setting  stick.  Thin,  of  course,  employed  many  bands, but 
the  cost  was  not  more  than  Is.  per  acre  in  labour  ; 
and  I  invite  any  one  to  inspect  the  crop,  and  then 
decide  whether  the  employment  of  surplus  labour  be 
not  remunerating.  Generally,  the  plan  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  labour  is  to  grow  more  green  crops,  and 
more  abundant  ones.  Last  winter  I  subsoiled,  18  inches 
deep,  afield  previously  well  drained,  and  before  horses 
could  stand  on  it  this  Hpring,  I  bowed  with  artificial  guuiio 
in  drills  made  by  bund,  Belgian  Cai^EOt  seed  previously 
•teeped  in  liquid  manure;  and  in  consequence  of  using 
this  manual  labour  1  have  gathered  a  harvest  of  29  tons 
of  roots,  and  1 1  tons  of  tops.  Let  me  now,  my  lord,  men- 
tion the  success  and  particulars  of  a  method,  winch  I 
learned  froDi  the  American  tranBiation  of  Burger's  German 
work  (and  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
'book  farming.'  when  corrected  by  practice),  of  pre- 
lerving  the  burplus  leaves  of  our  grtcn  crops  us  winter 
food  for  cattle.  The  plan  I  pursued  was  to  dig  a  long 
and  deep  pit,  say  12  feet  long,  0  fc.;t  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep,  in  >omfT  riry  spor,  or  made  dry  by  draining;  then  to 
put  a  bed  of  stiaw  or  Vetch  haulm  at  the  bottom  ;  upon 
this  a  layer  o(  ItrafeN,  Carrot  or  Mangold,  wmh  strewed  a 
foot  thick,  and  trampled  firmly  down  by  two  or  three 
men  ;  then  a  layer  of  salt,  at  the  ra^e  of  1  lbs.  of  salt  to 
every  cwt.  of  lca»cB,  dintriboted  evenly  ;  then  another 
layer  of  leaves,  and  another  of  salt,  unMl  the  pit  was  filled; 


then  it  was  covered  with  bavins,  straw,  and  earth,  so  as 
effectually  to  keep  off  the  weather,  and  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  air-tight.  In  a  few  days  a  violent  fermentation 
came  on  and  a  great  subsidence  of  the  materials  ;  the 
pit  was  re-opened  and  again  filled  as  before.  This  morn- 
ing I  opened  one  of  the  pits,  containing  Carrot  tops,  to 
see,  after  three  weeks'  fermentation,  in  what  state  things 
were ;  the  appearance  was  at  first  certainly  most  unpro- 
mising ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  greasy  dung  ;  but,  not 
dismayed,  I  carried  some  to  the  cows  and  found  they  ate 
it  eagerly.  So  I  have  covered  up  my  pit  again,  feeling 
assured  that  when,  in  perhaps  a  month,  the  fermentation 
is  over,  T  have  a  large  bulk  of  valuable  winter  fodder  for 
my  milch  cows.  Fractical  men  will  see  the  value  of  this 
plan,  when  they  bear  in  mind  that  on  taking  up  their 
roots  they  have  on  their  hands  from  10  to  14  tons  of  roots 
per  acre.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  employing  our 
rural  population,  more  important  perhaps  than  any  other 
yet  suggested.  That  is  in  the  cultivation  and  after- 
management  of  the  Flax  crop,  equally  valuable  for  the 
fibre  and  the  seed.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  with  the 
general  objection,  that  Flax  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and 
its  growth  forbidden  in  gentlemen's  leases.  But  this 
prejudice  I  believe  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
classical  authority  of  a  line  in  Virgil's  first  Georgic.  I 
have  the  experienced  authority  of  a  gentleman  at  Gilling- 
ham,  who  has  grown  Flax  for  many  years,  and  who  de- 
clares that  his  best  Wheat  Crop  is  after  Flax  !  If  we  wish 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  Flax  crop,  we  must  recollect  the 
following  facts  (for  which,  as  well  as  for  all  the  informa- 
tion which  I  possess  on  this  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  that 
able  gentleman,  Mr.  Warnes,  jun.,  of  Trimingham.) 
The  importation  of  Flax  (from  Belgium  chiefly)  amounted 
to  more  than  5  millions  a  year — viz.,  a  sum  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  amount  of  poor-rates  of  all  England,  and 
the  value  of  this  fibre  consists  chiefly  in  the  labour  ex- 
pended on  it.  Now,  besides  these  5  millions  paid  by 
England  for  foreign  labour,  2  or  3  millions  more 
are  sent,  annually,  out  of  this  country  for  linseed  cake; 
and  what  stuff  it  is  !  1  appeal  to  any  gentleman  who  has 
examined  it  with  a  microscope,  to  bear  witness  of  what 
incongruous  and  worthless  materials  it  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  composed — of  Mustard  and  refuse  seeds,  8;c., 
&c.  (And  *  old  rope,'  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  which 
elicited  a  loud  laugh.)  Whilst  we  are  sending  away  all 
this  money  for  fibre  and  seed,  we  might  ourselves  most 
advantageously  be  groffing  and  manufacturing  this  ad 
mirable  crop  ourselves.  Inourfarm  bouses  and  cottages 
four  acres  of  Flax  would  employ  from  10  to  12  hands 
the  whole  winter  months,  in  shelter  and  amidst  their 
families.  And  as  to  the  value  of  the  seed,  I  have  learned, 
by  the  use  of  2  lbs.  a  day,  grown  on  my  own  farm,  pro- 
perly ground,  and  diluted  with  boiling  water  poured  over 
cut  straw  or  chaff  (consisting  of  straw  and  Turnip-tops), 
to  feed  my  cows  at  2^d.  a  day,  and  to  obtain  unusually 
rich  cream  for  the  breakfast  table,  and  this  without 
giving  any  hay.  Indeed,  so  great  a  discovery  do  I  con- 
sider this,  that  I  mean  utterly  to  discard  in  future  the 
use  of  that  fodder  (hay),  hitherto  considered  so  indis 
pensable  for  milch  cows  and  a  breeding  flock.  I  have 
two  cows  which  I  call  my  experimental  cows.  I  assure 
you  that  when  I  first  had  them  they  were  miserable- 
looking  animals  ;  but  now  they  have  sleek  coats  and  are 
in  good  condition,  giving  excellent  milk.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  any  gentleman  who  will  be  kind  enough 
to  pay  me  a  visit."  After  other  observations,  the  rev. 
gentleman  said — "This,  my  lord,  is  but  a  most  imperfect 
and  rudimentary  sketch  of  some  of  the  methods  whereby 
we  can,  by  improved  husbandry,  employ  our  rural  popu- 
lation to  their  great  happiness  and  our  own  advantage. 
On  another  occasion,  it  we  are  allowed  to  meet  another 
year  together,  I  shall,  I  believe,  be  able  to  set  forth 
other  approved  plans  of  engaging  all  our  people;  but  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  indulgence 
('  No,  no'),  and  therefore,  in'  conclusion,  I  can  only  lift 
my  humble  warning  voice  against  any  system  which  shall 
impress  our  labourers  with  the  notion  that  we  regard 
them  as  an  incumbrance  and  a  nuisance,  instead  of  their 
being,  as  indeed  they  are,  God's  gift  to  us,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  Society's  motto,  which  your  lordship  has 
so  effectively  set  forth,  '  Our  country's  dependence.'  '' — 
(The  rev.  j;entlemau  then  sat  down  amidst  loud  and 
long-continued  applause.) 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Maidstone. — Sir  E.  Filmer  spoke  as  follows  on  the 
allotment  system  here,  at  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society  : 
— It  had  been  said  that  the  worst  master  a  poor  man 
could  have  was  liimself,  but  he  thought  that  had  been 
fully  disproved.  He  had  60  allotments,  which  had  been 
worked  lor  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  four  years  there 
had  been  only  one  defaulter  ;  and  that  was  the  case  of  a 
poor  widow,  who  had  not  her  money  ready  at  the  time, 
but  paid  it  within  a  week.  To  prove  that  the  poor  man 
was  not  a  bad  master  to  himself,  he  could  give  them  a 
statement  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  one  of 
his  own  labourers  : — 

Ktiit,  1  QunrtL-r  of  an  acre  .        .         J3Q    7    G 

Manure,  \7s.  6c/.;  Garden  Seeclj,  ]«,  M. ; 
Potatoes,  Uh.  8d.     .       .       . 


The  produce  of  tlii«  was  u«  followtt;— 
fntJiloc*,  4/.  iH.HiI.i  Kruit.  UiH. 
VcfjotablcH  fur  own  coiiBumiJtiun 
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There  would  be  u  clear  piolit  of        .        sfj    3    0 
He  went  over  the  whole  iillotmentH  afterwards,  and  found 
thctn    much    better   farmed    than   ihcy  had    heen,    and 
although  he  did  not  think  the  allotment  syutum  was  a 


panacea,  yet  he  thought  it  relieved  the  poor  man  from 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  taught  him  better  his  duty 
to  himself  and  his  master  than  anything  else  did. 

Darlington At  the  November  Monthly  Meeting  of 

this  Club,  the  subject  under  discussion  was,  The  proper 
Tiuie  for  Ploughing,  Preparing,  and  Manuring  Land  for 
Beans,  and  other  Crops.  A  lengthened  discussion  took 
place,  and  the  unanimous  conclusions  come  to  at  the 
meeting  were,  that  the  best  time  for  manuring,  and  giving 
the  land  the  first  ploughing  is  in  autumn  previous  to  the 
winter's  frosts,  after  which  the  land  should  be  ploughed 
once  at  least  in  the  spring;  the  manure  applied  ia  best 
about  half  rotten,  and  the  land  should  be  ploughed  deep, 
and  kept  thoroughly  gripped,  i.e.  the  water  furrows  well 
opened  through  the  winter,  so  that  no  stagnant  water 
may  remain  in  the  land.  Drilling  and  dibbling  Beans 
was  recommended  ia  all  cases  in  preference  to  sowing 
broadcast,  as  by  that  means  the  land  can  be  hoed  and 
kept  free  from  weeds  whilst  under  crop ;  the  Suffolk 
drill  answers  well  on  most  soils,  as  does  also  ribbing  and 
drilling  with  the  barrow  drill  in  many  cases;  but  owing 
to  the  seed  spreading  more  in  the  rows  by  this  process, 
it  makes  the  crop  more  difficult  to  hoe  than  when  drilled 
with  the  Suffolk  drill.  From  18  to  20  inches  was  con- 
sidered a  good  width  betwixt  the  rows. 

Dorchester. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
Mr.  Sheridan  said : — One  of  the  objects  of  this  and 
similar  societies  is  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil; 
I  have,  with  that  view,  made  one  or  two  experiments  this 
year.  I  mixed  80  lbs.  of  bone-dust  and  40  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  together,  and  added  400  gallons  of  water  ; 
the  cost  of  this  was  about  lOs,  8(/. — 45.  for  the  bone-dustj, 
and  65.  St?,  for  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  was  con- 
veyed to  the  field  in  a  barrel,  and  applied  in  small  quan- 
tities over  an  acre  of  ground  after  the  seed  was  sown; 
it  was  drilled  fourteen  inches  apart,  on  ridges,  with 
Skirving's  Swede.  The  result  has  been,  that  I  have  a 
more  abundant  crop  of  Turnips  than  I  have  seen  else- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  at  an  expense  only 
of  10s.  8c?.  per  acre  ;  whilst  the  general  practice  amongst 
my  neighbours,  I  believe,  is  to  apply  two  quarters  of 
bone-dust  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  21.  2s.  I  think  it  right 
to  add  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  attending 
the  application  of  this  manure,  and  much  caution  ia 
necessary  in  conveying  the  liquid  to  the  field  where  it  i& 
to  be  used,  as  the  sulphuric  acid,  unless  sufficiently 
diluted,  is  very  destructive  both  to  wood  and  metal. 
Then  again,  I  tried  thin  sowing  on  an  acre  of  ground 
upon  our  hills,  exposed  to  the  S.W.  wind:  I  sowed  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  Marigold  Wheat ;  the  drills  were  ten 
inches  apart.  The  result  has  been,  where  the  tenant 
before  only  obtained  8^  bushels  (!)  from  3  bushels  sown, 
I  have  reaped  11  sacks,  the  bushel  weighing  6 1  lbs. 

Holt, — The  Exhibition  (for  a  sweepstakes)  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  grown  by  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holt,  in  Norfolk,  took  place  at  the  Feathers  Inn,  on  Sa- 
turday last,  when  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter 
Thurtell,  jun.,  of  Wighton,  the  six  Turnips  shown  by 
him  weighing  upwards  of  65  lbs.  In  growing  these  Tur- 
nips, various  manures  were  used,  and  the  highest  garden 
culture  applied,  the  particulars  of  which  were  detailed  ia 
a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Thurtell. 
The  other  Turnips  exhibited  were  from  field  culture,  and 
weighed  as  follows  :— 
-     "'     -  ■  ■         Wa- 


By  Mr.  Boiding,  TVa-  lbs. 
borne  ....  42^ 
Mr.Page,  Barningham  .  4l3 
Mr.  Sayers,  Field  Dalling  4l| 
Mr.  Burrel),  Thornage-hall  36i 


Mr.  Sheriogham,  Thorn-  lbs. 

age         ....  333 
F.  L.  Astley,  Esq.,  Burgh 

Hall        ....  32 

Mr.  Thos.  NortoD,  Holt  .  272 

Mr.  Sayers  also  produced — 
5  Carrots,  weighing    .  16^  lbs.  I  2  Kohl  Rabi         .        .    14  lbs, 
4  roots  Mangold  Wurzel  81    „      [  2  Cabbages         .        .264,, 

After  the  Show,  the  party,  consisting  of  upwards  of  20, 
spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  together,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  renew  the  sweepstakes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  also  to  have  another  sweepstakes  of  5^.  each,  to  be 
laid  out  in  plate,  and  presented  to  the  member  who 
should  grow  the  greatest  weight  of  Swedish  Turnips 
upon  a  field,  or  part  of  a  field,  containing  not  less  thaa 
three  acres. — Mr.  Sayers  also  off'ered  a  Prize  of  a  Silver 
Pencil-case,  value  one  sovereign,  to  the  member  who 
should  grow  in  the  ensuing  year  six  plants  of  the  Kohl 
Rabi  of  the  greatest  weight.  Lord  Hustings  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  both  the  above  sweepstakes. 

StaWiwaite,  Huddcrsjield. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  Spade  Husbandry  Tenants,  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  were  awarded  to — John  Sykes,  who,  al- 
though the  laud  on  which  it  was  grown  was  an  old  stone 
quarry,  had  by  his  industry  raised  from  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  7451bs.,  which  was  equal  to  G  quarters  and  2 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  GO  lb.  to  the  bushel ;  John  Balm- 
forth,  whose  produce  had  been  46  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  C.  Varley,  whose  produce  averaged  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.  On  one  plot  of  ground  two  crops  had  been 
raised  this  year  ;  in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
Peas  and  Beans  had  been  sown,  which  were  cut  in  July, 
and  produced  about  30  tons  to  the  acre  of  green  food. 
Turnips  wrre  then  sown,  which  were  gathered  in  this 
day,  and  on  calculation,  will  yield  about  10  tons  of  bulb 
and  12  tons  of  top,  and  better  Turnips  need  never  be 
seen.  John  Baimforlh  read  a  statement  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  various  processes  required  by  the  land  he 
had  mnde  Ids  care.     His  coucluaions  wern  as  follow  : —  , 

Expcrulilurc,  iuclutllitglubuur, calculated  at  2,v.    i'.  s.  d. 
pcrdity 28  13     3 

Total  returns 35  16    D- 


I-caving  a  net  profit  (nfi'iiliout  .7  nfnn  acre  of  laud  I)  7    i    6. 

Bliscellaneous. 

Ilowlaiidson    on    the    Injliicncc    of    Lime — As     the 
farnieru  of  Britain  and  Ireland  (he  says  in  the  Journal 
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of  Af/riculture)  espend  much  above  a  million  sterling 
jearly  on  lime,  it  must  be  of  primary  importance  that  the 
action  ot'  this  manure  be  fully  understood.  He  promises 
to  point  out  an  "unerring  method"  by  which  any 
ploughman  may,  for  the  merest  trifle  of  expense,  deter- 
mine when  lime  is  required  by  any  soil  !  According  to 
Mr.  Rowlandson's  view,  "  nine-tenths  of  the  money 
expended  on  lime  are  an  utter  loss  to  the  farmer.'' 
"While  occupyiog  a  large  farui  in  Ireland  he  pared,  burnt, 
and  liuied  a  portion  of  peat-soil,  and  from  it  raised 
splendid  crops  of  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Sec.  He 
pared  and  burnt  a  contiguous  portion  of  the  same  peat, 
but  gave  it  no  lime,  and  the  crops  on  it  were  an  entiie 
fa;iiHre.  He  observed  that  the  burnt  but  unlimed  portion 
gave  a  deeper  colour  to  rain-water  than  it  had  before 
burning,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  heaviest  rains  were 
no  more  coloured  on  the  limed  part  than  on  the  most 
fertile  loams.  He  next  gives  a  familiar  account  of  the 
experiments  by  which  his  views  are  established.  He 
buys  "  two  or  three  pennyworth  of  ammonia"  (or  harts- 
horn) from  the  dl■uggi.'^t,  tal:es  a  specimen  of  the  biirren 
pared  and  burnt,  but  not  limed,  peat  soil,  and  another 
of  the  fertile  Jimed  peat,  goes  to  the  kitchen,  procures 
from  "  the  dume"  two  cle:in  tall  glasses,  and  witli  this 
'^'  complete  laboratory  for  the  purpose,"  he  begins  by 
putting  a  portion  of  the  barren  in  ons  glass  and  the 
fertile  peat  in  the  other,  labels  the  gl«sses,  covers  each 
specimen  for  about  a  quarter  of  aa  inch  with  the  harts- 
horn, and  sits  do?vn  to  mark  the  result.  The  glass 
containing  the  unlimed  specimen  hus  its  liquid  soon 
coloured  deep  brown.  He  waits  the  limed  specimen  a 
little  longer,  but  its  liquid  continiies  perfectly  clear. 
He  throws  out  the  coloured  liquid  and  its  peat,  cleans 
■the  glass,  puts  another  portion  of  the  same  unlimed  peat 
in  it,  fills  up  the  glass  with  clear  lime-water,  goes  to 
bed,  sleeps  soundly,  **  rises  with  the  lark,"  goes  to 
the  glass  with  lime-water,  shakes  it  up,  and  goes  to  his 
farm-work.  After  breakfast,  he  again  visits  this  glass, 
tastes  the  contents,  and  finds  that  the  water  has  lost 
its  alkaline  taste.  He  nest  takes  oxalic  acid,  which 
he  tells  the  ploughman  is  poison,  dissolves  a  little  in  cold 
water,  and  pours  some  of  the  liquid  from  the  lime-water 
glass  into  the  solution.  If  the  lime  had  been  still  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  the  oxalic  acid  would  have  made  it 
milky,  and  soon  caused  a  white  powder  of  oxalate  of  lime 
to  fail ;  but  all  remains  clear.  Hence  he  infers  that  all 
the  lime  has  been  removed  by  the  peat.  For  some  time, 
he  daily  pours  off  the  water,  and  adds  fresh  lime-water, 
till  at  length,  on  testing  as  above  with  oxalic  acid,  be 
observes  a  milky  appearance,  and  from  this  infers  that 
the  peat  can  absorb  no  more  lime.  He  now  pours  off 
the  liquid  from  the  peat,  pours  ammonia  in  its  place, 
and  lets  it  stand  for  some  days,  to  see  if  the  ammonia 
can  be  coloured  by  peat,  after  the  peat  has  been  saturated 
with  lime  ;  *' but  no  such  thing  occurs."  This  experi- 
ment taught  him  to  lime  the  other  burnt  lot  :  he  did  so, 
and  had  splendid  crops  of  Mangold,  Cabbage,  &c.  He 
supposes  he  has  now  fairly  proved  that  the  alkaline 
humates  are  poisonous  to  plants,  and  that  lime  fertilises 
soils,  not  by  rendering  inert  vegetable  matter  soluble, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  the  poisonous  humic 
acid  insoluble,  in  taking  it  from  the  alkali.  Though  his 
paper  extends  over  1(J  pages  of  the  Journal,  it  is  not  all 
published,  and  we  are  not  told  what  is  his  "unerring 
method"  of  determining  when  any  soil  requires  lime. 
But  as  he  ascribes  the  barrenness  of  soils  which  abound 
in  vegetable  matter  "solely  to  the  presence  of  free 
humid  acid,''  and  has  already  shown  us  how  to  detect 
this  acid,  we  may  suppose  that  his  method  is  detailed 
in  the  above  experiments.  And  as  many  farmers,  if 
not  many  ploughmen,  may  wish  to  try  his  method,  I 
shall  give  a  brief  plain  sketch  of  the  practical  part  of  it, 
as  I  suppose  he  would  give  it  himself.  If  the  farmer 
wishes  to  discover  whether  one  of  bis  fields  needs  liming, 
he  may  take  a  few  specimens  from  different  parts  of  it, 
each  from  2  to  4  oz.  weight,  put  them,  one  at  a  time, 
moist  as  in  the  field,  into  a  clear  tall  drinking  glass  (a 
quinine  bottle,  which  may  be  had  for  2c?.  or  3d.  at  the 
apothecary's,  is  better),  cover  the  soil  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  with  common  "  spirit  of  hartshorn,"  and 
when  it  has  stood  a  little,  observe  whether  the  liquid  is 
coloured  brown,  and  pour  it  off  cautiously  (withhold- 
ing the  soil)  into  another  glass  containing  clear  lime- 
water.  If  ammonia  has  taken  any  *'  humic  acid"  from 
the  soil,  the  whole  lime-water  will  now  become  turbid, 
and  a  dirty  brown  flaky  precipitate  gradually  falls  to 
the  bottom.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Rowlandson,  gives 
clear  evidence  that  the  soil  needs  lime,  and  if  the  am- 
monia causes  no  brown  turbidity  in  the  lime-water,  the 
soil  does  not  need  lime.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  uniform 
accuracy  of  this  method  ;  but  as  the  trial  is  so  easily 
made,  and  to  reflecting  farmers  may  lead  to  important 
inferences,  I  think  many  might  try  it,  especially  for  cold, 
clayey,  and  peaty  soils.  To  prepare  the  lime-water,  take 
a  large  clean  bottle,  put  in  it  a  spoonful  of  slaked  lime, 
fill  the  bottle  nearly  to  the  top  with  rain-water,  agitate, 
fill  up,  cork,  and  set  it  aside  for  several  hours  to  let  the 
lime  settle.  It  requires  to  be  kept  closely  corked  to 
exclude  carbonic  acid. — P.  Garden,  Glence,  in  the 
Dumfries  Herald, 

Management  of  Farm-yard  Manure.— The  best-con- 
fitructed  farm-yard  and  management  of  manure  I  evei 
saw  is  Mr.  Spooner's,  the  lately  elected  M.P.  for  Bir- 
mingham. This  gentleman  has  a  farm  of  from  150  to 
200  acres,  situated  near  the  city  of  Worcester,  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  on  which  he  grows  the  most 
luxuriant  crops,  without  having  expended  a  shilling  for 
manure  for  many  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
sum  for  those  lately-introduced  novelties,  by  way  of  ex- 


periment), but  has  sold  much  farm-yard  manure  to  his 
neighbours,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  on  the 
farm.  Although  he  does  not  possess  an  at^fe  of  watered 
meadow,  he  has  generally  hay  for  sale.  The  farm-yard 
is  an  oblong  square,  the  back  of  the  house  occupying  the 
south  end  ;  at  the  south-west  corner  is  the  piggery  ;  the 
west  side  a  cow-house,  containing  standing  for  upwards 
of  20  milking  cows,which  is  kept  full  all  the  yeiir  round  ; 
ill  the  summer  they  are  fed  on  Tares,  Lucerne,  and  Grass  ; 
in  the  winter  a  little  hay  is  given  them  in  the  morning, 
Swedes  or  Mangold  at  noon,  and  as  much  bruised  Gorse 
(Furze  of  one  year's  growth)  as  they  will  eat.  They 
have  hay  in  lieu  of  Gorse  on  Sundays,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Gorse  to  be  consumed  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
prepared  ;  at  the  back  are  sheds  for  storing  roots  and 
the  hay-stack  yard.  At  the  north-west  corner  the  Gorse- 
mill  is  erected,  communicating  with  a  passage  to  the 
heads  of  the  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  At  the 
north  end  are  the  barns,  with  the  rick-yard  behind. 
On  the  east  side  are, the  stables  and  sheds,  a  road  at  the 
back,  and  an  entrance  adjoining.  In  the  centre  is  the 
manure- pit,  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  covered  by  a  roof,  and 
surrounned  by  a  dwarf  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  water  getting  into  it.  It  is  entered  by  an 
inclint'd  plane,  wide  enough  to  back  in  a  cart,  opposite 
the  approach  to  the  yard.  Into  this  pit  the  dung  from 
the  stables  and  cow-house  is  promiscuously  thrown  ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  side  contiguous  to  the  latter  is  a  well 
and  a  pump,  which  receives  the  drainage  therefrom  and 
the  stables,  which  is  pumped  up  and  spread  over  the 
manure  by  a  shute.  The  surplus  liquid  that  is  not  ab- 
sorbed is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  drain  under  the  barn 
into  a  receiving  well  in  the  stack-yard,  where  it  is 
pumped  up  into  the  liqu'd  manure-cart,  and  drawn  out 
on  the  mowing-ground  as  soon  as  the  Grass  is  cut,  until 
such  time  as  it  is  laid  up  again  ;  in  the  spring  it  is  other- 
wise disposed  of  on  headlands  and  heaps  of  soil.  Liquid 
and  solid  manure,  prepared  in  the  way  above  described, 
preserves  all  its  nutritious  qualities  ;  the  one  is  not 
diluted  by  water,  and  the  other  not  suffered  to  deteri- 
orate by  over-heating,  and  is  of  treble  the  value  of  that 

made  in  the  comman  manner W.  B. — Bell's  Weekly 

Messenger. 

Rape  for  Winter  Feeding. — What  must  the  farmer 
resort  to  for  winter  feeding,  now  that  the  Turnips  have 
utterly  failed  in  many  places  ?  I  answer,  let  him  still  try 
Rape  Kale  on  his  Turnip-field,  without  ploughing  afresh. 
The  ground  may  be  harrowed  and  then  sown;  or  the 
patches  of  ground  where  Turnips  have  failed  may  be 
sown  with  Rape-seed  after  a  shower ;  or  steep  the  seed 
and  let  it  dry  so  that  it  may  not  clog  in  the  sowing.  If 
after  early  Potatoes,  the  following  plan  has  been  recom- 
mended : — As  you  lift  your  Potatoes,  sow  Rape-seed, 
14  lbs.  or  15  lbs.  per  acre,  not  later  than  the  end  of  this 
month  (Aug. ).  The  price  of  the  seed  will  not  exceed 
5s.  per  acre.  If  the  season  is  favourable,  you  may  lay 
on  two  and  a  half  scores  of  sheep  to  4  acres,  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  October.  With  the  addition  of  the 
produce  of  half  an  acre  of  Turnips  thrown  among  the 
Rape,  you  will  have  your  sheep  in  first-rate  condition  for 
the  spring  market.  In  one  similar  instance,  which  came 
under  my  observation  last  season,  the  profit  per  score 
amounted  to  9/.  lOi.,  not  deducting  the  price  of  seed. 
The  land  will  be  in  excellent  order  for  the  reception  of 
spring  Wheat,  which  will  be  found  to  yield  better,  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain  will  be  much  superior  to  that  of 
winter  Wheat,  which  is  unsuited  to  early  soil  Turnips 
have  been  recommended  on  early  soils  after  Potatoes, 
but  will  not  suit  a  cold  situation.  I  would  recommend 
farmers  to  sow  Rye  and  Vetches  upon  their  stubbles  for 
spring  feeding ;  they  will  find  this  a  valuable  assistant 
where  the  Turnips  have  failed.  —  Correspondent  of 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 

The  Manageme7it  of  Heavy  Soils. — Farmers  have 
often  remarked,  that  lime  does  least  good  to  cold,  wet, 
clayey,  and  peaty  soils,  when  spread  on  them  in  autumn  ; 
and  that  it  can  be  profitably  laid  on  them  only  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  when  in  their  driest  state.  The 
reason  of  this  is  also  plain  :  lime  is  dissolved  more  largely 
in  very  cold  water  than  in  warmer  water.  The  rains  of 
winter  thus  dissolve  much  of  it,  and  carry  it  off.  When 
Turnips  have  remained  on  clayey  soils  till  spring,  the 
crop  has  in  pare  sheltered  the  soil  from  frost.  It  has 
been  farther  consolidated  or  bound  by  the  winter  rains, 
and  the  exclusion  of  air  ;  and  when  in  this  wet  state 
sheep  are  put  on  it,  say  in  March,  they  soon  reduce  it  to 
mortar  :  in  this  state  it  is  ploughed,  and  rises  in  adhesive 
lumps  resembling  subsoil.  The  advanced  period  of  the 
season  demands  that  it  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  harrows 
can  break  the  top  of  the  clods.  The  Oat-seed  has  thus 
a  thin  scraping  of  coarse  soil  about  it;  but  at  the  depth  of 
only  2  or  3  inches,  the  lumps  of  solid  clay  deny  admission 
to  the  roots.  This  evil  is  much  increased  when  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
sow  Barley  instead  of  Oats.  As  this  seed  requires 
a  looser  soil  and  a  finer  tilth  than  Oats,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  it  fail  in  such  cases,  especially  where  much 
drought  follows  the  stage  of  germination.  Only  the 
strongest  plants  in  the  best  positions  come  forward ; 
stoling  is  prevented  at  the  proper  season  ;  a  thin  yellow 
blade  is  all  that  can  be  seen  in  May  and  June  :  the  Potato 
ground  on  the  same  soil  affords  a  striking  contrast.  If 
July  and  August  are  moist,  after-growths  continue  to  rise, 
and  a  crop  deficient  in  quantity  and  unequally  ripened  is 
the  result.  Too  many  evidences  of  this,  both  in  Barley 
and  Oats,  were  afforded  by  the  crop,  lately  reaped  after 
Turnips.  If  Turnips  must  be  eaten  by  sheep  on  heavy 
soils,  the  fields  ought  to  be  cleared  in  time  for  their  being 
all  ploughed  by  Christmas.     But  I  r ''se  and  store  all  my 


Turnips  grown  on  heavy  and  medium  soils,  and  give  them 
to  stock  on  the  pasture  fields,  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
byre  ;  as  good  dung  is  liberally  given  for  the  Turnips, 
this  keeps  the  soil  open  in  winter,  and  the  dung  is  thus 
farther  prepared  for  next  crop.  I  find  it  most  advan- 
tageous in  this  case  not  to  plough  up  the  dung  till  the 
approach  of  seed-time.  On  light  soils  it  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  ploughing  deferred,  and,  of  course, 
the  eating  of  crop  as  long  as  p08b:ble.— /*.  Garden, 
GlencB,  in  the  Dumfries  Herald. 

Notices  to  Corresp07idents. 

***  Will  the  author  of  the  letter  on  Smithfield  be  food  enough 
to  excuse  our  delaying:  its  publicatioD  fur  anotlier  week  ? 

After-Grass.— ^.  i.— If  you  have  a  witness  who  can  prove 
the  agreement  as  slated,  although  only  a  verbal  one,  you  may 
recover  the  Bmount  agreed  on.  W. 

Burnet. —Z,.JF.  — It  is  to  be  sown  just  as  Sainfoin,  using 
about  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  Yuu.  will  uol  find  it  worth 
your  while  to  cultivate  it. 

DiiAiNAOE.— TT'.F.G.i^.— If  the  lines  you  have  drawn  in  your 
little  plan  are  those  of  greatest  descent  on  the  field,  they  are 
precisely  those  which  you  should  mark  out  fur  the  drains.    It 
will  take  about  l6oo  tiles,    15  ioches  long  each,  to  drain  an  i 
acre,  at  20  feet  apart.    Cover  the  tiles  with  the  turf  reversed,  ' 
and  then  fill  in  tlie  rest  any  how.  ' 

Farm  Accounts.  —  G.^.jU.— Swiuborne's  "  Farmer's  Account  ! 
Book"  is  pretty  well;  but,  like  all  of  its  class,  it  is  imperfect. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject.  > 

Gas  LrniE.— G.i?.;i/,— Thisis  imperfect  hvdro-sulphuret  of  lime,  ] 
When  exposed  to  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  sulphite,  [ 
and  ultimately  into  sulphate  of   lime  or  gypsum  j  three  or 
four  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  plentiful  appliciition  :  ;«.  6d.  a  chaldron   i 

have  been  given  for  it. A  Subscribtr,  Andover.~lt  is  use-  : 

ful  as  a  manure,  because,  alter  long  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  the  fertilising  properties 
of  which  everybody  knows.  You  had  be'ler  not  mix  it  fresh. 
Three  or  four  cwt.  per  acre  spread  now  on  the  land,  and 
ploughed  under  in  spring,  would  be  as  fffectual  as  a  larger 
quantity ;  and  this  would  be  a  better  way  of  using  it  than  the 
plan  you  propose  of  mixing  it  with  bones, 

Gorse.— M(?.r.— Can  any  one  give  us  information  respecting  the 
Furze  that  has  no  thorns?  It  is  sometimes  called  Irish  Furze. 

MuaRAiK.—Mailiew.—We  cannot  give  advice  for  the  dis- 
eases of  cattle,  unless  the  symptoms  are  described.  The 
terra  "murrain"  is  used  in  various  districts  to  designate 
dififerent  and  distinct  diseases.— TF.C.S. 

Shekp  Farming,  AlANnBB,&c.—E.— Your  object  clearly  is,  that 
the  tenant  should  buy  as  much  of  as  valuable  manure  as  the 
hay  would  produce  were  it  consumed  upon  the  lai'd.  If  he 
knows  the  value  of  manure  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  for  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  hay.  One-half  its 
value  so  spent  would,  we  think,  be  quite  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  fertility  of  the  land.  In  the  country,  here,  we  should 
say  that  the  whole  of  the  value  of  the  straw,  if  allowed  to  he 
sold,  should  be  spent  in  manure  ;  but  near  town,  where  this 
part  of  the  corn  crop  is  so  much  more  valuable,  and  where 
rent,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  is  so  much  liigher,  this,  we 
presume,  would  hardly  he  a  fair  arrangement.  Three- 
quarters  of  its  value  spent  io  manure  would  probably  be  more 
just.  If  your  farm  of  150  acres,  under  a  five-shift  CDurse  of 
cropping,  be  in  good  cultivation,  and  capable  of  yielding,  on 
an  average,  22  tons  of  roots,  30  cwt.  of  Clover  bay,  and 
25  cwt.  of  straw,  per  acre  ;  then,  besides  your  cow  and  six 
fatting  beasts,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  a  flock  of  200 
breeding  ewes,  which  we  may  suppose  to  yean  220  lambs 
every  spring  ;  of  which  50  may  be  sold  fat  by  July,  and  130 
may  be  sold  fat  as  shearlings  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
along  with  20  old  ewes,  whose  places  may  be  supplied  by  20 
of  the  ewe-tegs ;  or,  as  we  should  then  call  them  in  i  his  part  of 
the  country,  chilver  tegs,  or  iheaves;  the  remaining  number 
of  the  lambs  go  to  balance  the  profit  and  loss  account  of 
disease  and  death.  The  following  is  our  calculation :— The 
produce  of  the  farm  will  be  off  Go  acres  of  grain  crop,  30  acres 
of  roots,  30  acres  of  one-year-old  Clover,  and  30  acres  of  two- 
year-old  Clover.  The  first  will  yield  75  tons  of  straw,  the 
second  660  tons  of  roots,  the  third  45  tons  of  liay  aud  30  acres 
of  aftermath,  and  the  fourth  30  acres  of  pasture.  This  last 
will  keep  170  ewes,  and  so  many  of  their  lambs  as  remain,  till 
the  1st  of  October.  The  aftarmath  is  equal  to  the  keep  of  the 
eow  and  six  horses  in  Clover,  and  also  of  30  ewes  and  lambs 
till  the  same  period.  We  suppose,  however,  50  lambs  to  be 
sold  in  July,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  October  there  will  be 
6  horses,  1  cow,  6  fatting  beasts,  200  ewes  and  150  tegs  j  to 
keep  which  till  the  1st  of  May  there  are  660  tons  of  roots,  45 
tons  of  hay,  73  tons  of  straw;  and  15  tons  of  oilcake  will 
need  to  be  bought.    This  will  be  consumed  as  follows  :— 


6  horses  will  eat  daily,  besides  Oats  and 
straw,  5  lbs.  of  hay,  20  lbs.  of  roots  j 
equal  to 

1  cow,  at  12  lbs.  of  hay  and  40  lbs.  hi 
roots  daily;  equal  to      .        .        .        . 

6  beasts  at  5  lbs.  of  hay  in  their  chaff. 
Go  lbs.  of  roots,  and  6  lbs.  of  oilcake 
daily,  till  20th  Feb. ;  equal  to 

200  ewes,  at  21bs.  of  hay  each,  daily,  and 
1 2  lbs.  of  roots,  till  1  st  Feb. ;  then  2  lbs, 
of  hay  and  30  lbs.  of  roots 

150  tegs,  at  ;^lb.  of  hay  chaff,  daily,  and 
lib.  of  oilcake,  and  201bs,  of  rootsj 
equal  to 


Hay.  Roots. 


2  10 

1  0 

1  15 

33  10 

6  5 


3      I 
10     0 


21  0 
360  0 
250     0 


Oil- 


12  IS 


0  644     6    15     0 

Supposing  all  this  stock  to  he  kept  under  shelter,  40  tons  of 
straw  may  be  needed  for  litter  and  food,  leaving  25  for  sale. 

Turnip  Machine.— il/.  S<utl.~\NQ  have  your  drawing  by  us, 
and  shall  call  attention  to  your  machine,  when,  in  the 
course  of  our  articles  on  Agricultural  Mechanics,  we  touch  on 
this  subject. 

Wheat.— G.B.;i/.—Bellevue  Talavera  will  probably  suit  you 
well. 

Ekratum.— For  the  word  "feeding,"  in  the  2d  line  from  the 
top  of  the  2d  col.,  at  page  857,  read  "  breeding." 


ilSarfeJts. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Dec.  26. 

Prime  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        —a  to —s  I  Clover      105b  to  120s 

Hay  1069  to  110s     Inferior  Hay  90      100    |  Strdw        34  a 

'  Joan  CooPBK,  SaleBmSD. 

Cumbbrland  Market,  Dec.  26. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  I05aioll2d  I  Superior  Cloverll4sio  118s  I 

Inferior  -  DO  98    j  Interior        „      98        108    I  Straw 3-1b to S8s 

New  Hay  -  —        —   |  New  Clover        —         —    I 

Joshua  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Dec.  27. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      105s  to  UDs.  Old  Clover      120b       126b, 
New  Hay  -        90        100  I  New  Clover     105        116     Straw      S7d  to34« 

'      „     Inferior    —  —   ' 

HOPS,  FaiDAY,  Dec.  27. 
Wr  hare  had  a  good  trade  in  Bags  thia  week,  and  There  !s  a  steady  demand 
for  Pockets,  which  we  think  roast  soon  go  considerably  higher  in  price. 

f  ArTBKBBM  tt.  buiTH,  Hop-factora* 
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cmiTHirivi  n    Monday.  Dec  23.— Per  stune  of  8  lbs. 

est  bhort  Ho.ns     ,      '    ^  ^^      t    6     Ewes  ajid  second  quality     3    0      3    4 
eeoDd  quality  Beaet*    '    ^    °      ^    g  1  pigt  .        .        .        -3440 

^''"       "     Bea,t«".ni9;  Sheep,  ie.-l20;  Calve-,  17;  PiKB,250. 

Christmas  d:;y.  scsroely  Hny  business  is  transacted 


car  to   Christmas  a..y.   si:.irceiy   any   ou^w.,;;.^   ^=    ■---- 

>t..L-«.  .o  dHV      Our  iupply  oi  Berl  is  toleiably  K"'"i,  and  some  ol  the 

our  Market  lo  dH>  .^^  Unr  inPH^j  ^^^  ^h^re  being  80  ^la.k  ;.ii  ailendan.e  of 


Aa  is  nsual 
,  our  Mt 

est  quali 


[•he - 

eri-  little  indeed  ivapi 
ui  very  few 
iniies  heavy, 


fhe  t..de  smoop.  ■""^J'S'a  very  eieat  n,a»»  remaux  unsold.    There  are 
here  to  day,  which  are  lold  dearer.     Poikliade  con- 


FridAT.  D;c.  27 


Asaiowehaveakind  of  holiday  Marketithe  large  rapplyofthe  "Great 
itSf  "iiSt  vet  toicotien  :  indeed,  .inco  then  the  quantity  has  been  large 
Jr  thr.eiior  ForVhat  litt  e  bu.in.s.  Is  done,  both  in  Be,!  and  Mtitton. 
;.„,1,'.?!°ntinu°  the  same  as  Monday,  eicept  in  the  second-rate  ,ua  mes, 
rti?h  ie  Hi  °riower    V.al  is  shottLd  considerably  dearer;  several  good 

ir,."avtm.ae  fil,  and  we  think  a  little  over  5s  p.,  8  lbs.  .The.-e'ond 
Sliy  also  finds  a  much  mote  ready  sale,  at  a  propomonablo  r.so  in  price, 
'ork-trade  continues  .teady.  ,  ,     o.       op- 

Bea.t„«33;  Sheep.  =100;  Calves.  54=  P'^^.^f;;^^^..,^,,,. 


THE  BEST  AND    MOST    DURABLE  ROOFING, 

FOR  BUILDING  AND  GARDEN  PURPOSES. 


Br  Her 

Majesty's 


ROTAL 

LKTTicns 
Patknt. 


MARK-LANE.  Mon'Day,  Dec.  23. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wl.eat  frnin  the  near  counties 
his  morniDg.  which  met  a  slow  saleat  lust  week's  prices  ;  busi- 
less  in  Foreign  continues  limited,  but  it»  late  value  is  fully 
supported.  Barlev.  Beans,  and  Peas  luaintain  our  qnotatious. 
Jats  are  still  very  scarce,  and  where  sales  are  eff^^cted,  extreme 
ates  are  obtained. 


BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  (JUARTER.  8.  S. 

Theai.  EsBM.  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     While  40  60 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshite          .  —  — 

Jarlev   Malting  and  disiUline  329  to35s  Chevalier  31  3a 

)at4    Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polands  20  S3 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

liish     ....                       •        Feed  18  S2 

Halt,  pale,  ship          • 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 58  65 

ll,e                29  32 

3c»JiB,MaiBgan,  oldand  new     29  to  35        Tick  30  36 

__        Pieeon.  Heligoland      .    38  to  41       Winds—  — 

Peai,  Wlute          .        ■        •        -    34  to  37       Maple  31  33 


Red     .  42    48 

White  —   .— 

Grind.  B7    28 

Feed  19    23 

Potato  21 ;  25 

Potato  £0    94 


Harrow  31  37 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        30     33 


rpiiE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  for  ROOFING, 

J  .  AS    IMPROVED    BT 

THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE, 

AND  NOW  IM   USB   AT 

THE     ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS 

AT  C'HISWICK, 

Can  be  had  only  hy  applying  to 

THOS.  JOHN  CROGGON,    2.    INGRAM-COURT, 

FENCIIURCH-STREET.    LONDON. 

The  ahove  Materia]  has  been  used  and  approved  of  by  the 
Nobilitv  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a  ROOFING 
and  COVERING  to  SIDES  of  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

The  Felt  is  perfectly  impervious  to  ram,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
being  a  non-cunductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  PRO- 
TECTIVl;:  MATERIAL  TO  PLANTS. 

The  price  of  tlie  Felt  is  ONLY  ONE  penny  per  square  foot, 
being  much  less  than  half  the  expense  of  Slates,  Tiles,  &c.,  and 
from  its  Lightvkss,  Warmth,  and  Cheapness  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  Hothouses,  &c.  A  discount  allowed  to  the 
Trade.  Thos.  John  Croogon',  3,  Ingram-court, 

Fenchurch- street,  London. 

Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Works,  Dec.  28. 


arrivals  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 
Flour  1  Wht.iBarl.    Mall.iOata.  |  Rye-     Biibc 

.  6563  Ska.    _  Btls.l   5093   1   6128   .   5684    |     192    1     —      |  1831 


1033  1     680  I 


7tO   I 


^nKllsb 
riih  . 
foreign  ■ 

Friuay.  Dec.  27-  ,    ^         ,. 

The  arrivals  of  Corn  and  Flour  during  the  week  have  been 
rery  moderate,  and  the  attendance  at  market  this  morning  was 
;m«U  ;  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  either  English 
Dr  ForeiEn  Wheat;  the  only  bonded  transaction  we  have  heard 
Df  is  the  sale  of  3000  barrels  of  American  Flour  at  185.  per  barrel. 
iDd  there  was  some  inouiry  for  low  Baltic  Wheat.  Barley. 
Beans,  and  Peas  fully  maintain  the  quotations  of  Monday. 
Being  still  without  any  arrivals  of  Irish  Oats,  factors  are  enabled 
to  obtain  a  trifling  advance. 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WEEK- 
Wheat       I        Barley         I  Oats 

2470  I         1290  1  1^30 


FIoi 


IMFEHIAL  AVEBAOES, 


Jot.       16   per  Quarter. 


wedu*  Aggreg.  Aver. 
>atle<  on  Foreign  Grain 


Rye. 

Beans. 

21*  ad 

ZU  2d 

21   a 

SI     8 

39    2 

SI   10 

31    2 

37    5 

21   11 

32     0 

45    3 

34    2 

21   10 

45    6 

34   11 

21     9 

32    1 

37    6 

20    0 

4     0 

6    0 

10     6 

6    e 

anar7 


•7 

Hed, 


7    6 

SEEDS,  Dec.  27. 
perqr    62eio  66a   LinseadCakeB.Forelgn.p.ton  8?to9(10 
-    per  cwt    44        62     Mustard,  While  -  p.  bush-      lOa       14 
--.*-■-  _       Superfine     „        -     12 

_        Brown  „         -     12 

Rapeaeed,  English,  per  last    231 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton     — 

Sainfoin       .       .        .        -    — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    6 
—    Foreign  -         -         -    — 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    — 


iover,  Hed,  EorH 

—  —     Foreign        -  .— 

—  White,  EnsliBh     -  — 

—  _      Foreign     -  — 
■lander    -        -        -        -  12 

empieed             -     per  last  86 

tUiMed        -         -       perqr  ^ 
_     Baltic 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  28.— The  Market  has  been  well 
oppHed  during  the  week  with  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind, 
nd  the  quantity  of  fruit  has  also  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
.emand.  Araoog  Pine  Apples  we  noticed  some  handsome 
pecimens,  which  are  ofiFered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  are 
noted  in  oar  last  report.  Grapes,  which  chiefly  consist  of 
oreigo  sorts,  are  also  selling  at  last  week's  prices.  Apples  are 
lenliral,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  not  great.  Among  Pears, 
ood  samples  of  Glout  Morceau  and  Winter  Nelis,  which  are 
be  principal  dessert  varieties  in  the  market  at  present,  are  sell- 
3g  at  aooQt  8a.  per  half  sieve.  Nuts  are  scarce,  and  conse- 
aently  realise  high  prices.  Oranges,  of  good  quality,  are 
bufidant,  and  Lemons  are  also  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of 
egetables,  there  are  plenty  of  most  sorts ;  Cauliflowers  are, 
owevcr,  scarce;  and  Broccoli.owing  to  the  late  frosty  weather, 
\  not  BO  plentiful ;  but  Cabbagea,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys 
re  good  In  quality  and  abundantly  supplied  ;  Carrots,  although 
Dmewhat  inferior  in  quality,  are  plentiful;  Turnips  are  very 
ood,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  A  considerable  quantity 
(  American  Shallots  are  in  the  market,  and  being  good  in 
iKtiity  they  meet  with  a  tolerably  ready  sale.  Rhubarb,  Aspa- 
and  Sca-kalc,  are  offered  at  last  week's  prices.  Celery 
■iluJ  and  good.  Endive,  Lettuce,  and  other  kinds  of 
riij  arc  pretty  plentiful.  Among  cut  flowers  we  noticed 
Lu^horbla  jacquiniflora,  Bignonia  venusta,  Coronilla  glauca, 
preral  sptcics  of  Cape  Heath,  albo  Camellias,  Cinerarias, 
'-ridaa,  AmarylUses,  Azaleaa,  Chrysanthemums,  Tulips,  and 


PRUITB. 

Oranfcei,  per  d'>zen,  Qd  to  1*  Qd 

—  per  loo,  2*  10  10* 

—  bitter,  per  100,  12* 
Lemona,  perdoren,  *id  to  2* 

—        por  \m,  a*  to  12* 
Almonda,  per  peck,  n* 
!>w<^et  Almond*,  perlb.,  2*  Gd  lo  3* 
C«b  Nuia,  per  KMlbi.,  160*  to  IQO* 
Nut*,  Butc«lonn,  24* 

—  Brazil.  10*  to  20< 

—  SpunUh,  2r# 

—  Buutona,  84< 

—  Coti,  10* 
VBOETABLES. 

a,K4ia  ItZd  \  Haltufy,  p«rbtinch,  \itoUZd 

L«i>lf  a.pgr  d<fZ.,  1*  Od  to  !U 
OxHlo,  per  Jb.,  id  to  OJ 
Ofllooj,  par  buoch.  id 

—  JnrgM.  per  biithu),  Z*  to  3*  flJ 
^        Hp«nl<h,  pT  Ain,,  I*  ui  4* 
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IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  aud  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense,  it 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hajr  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  Uuiable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  he  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1, 1844. 
H.  C.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKib  bin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes,  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)    John  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  i^ecturer  on 
Chemistry,  SiC,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs.6d.  per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDEN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18.  East  India  Chambers.  Leadenhall-street,  London. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

ANn  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN  USES. 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,   AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  AgricttUural  Shon'S  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  obtai^ied  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  ^c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE    OR    BITUMEN,     (the    same    as    selected 

AND  USED  BY  SiR  TsAMBERT  BrUNEL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TUN- 
NEL,    BEING     POUND     THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND     EFFECTIVE    EE- 

f^iSTER  OF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non. conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy. — Price  Only  One  Penny  Per  Souare  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  toany  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  only  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  wni:riE  tiik  adove  description  op  Roofing 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Sample  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


''PO      COLONISTS,      EMIGR.^NTS,    &c.  —  Mrs. 

-i-  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fenchurcii-strketi  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  la'c  husband  was  so  cxtcn- 
Htvcly  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemcii's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
ColonicH.  'i'he  following  artic!cn,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  arc  kept  on  sale  at  the  I>ondoii  Warehouse,  viz. : — 


REAL  SHEFFIELD  PLATED  DISH  COVERS, 
at  prices  hitherto  unattempted.  THOMAS  WEST,  18, 
Ludgatc-street,  London,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  offers  the  best  Meat  Dish 
Covers,  as  follow.— Cottage  Pattern— I  Cover  oi  20  inches, 
31.  igs.;  1  do.  of  18  inches,  3l.3n.;  2  do.  of  14  inches,  4;.  Sa.j 
the  set  of  4,  complete,  11/.  10s.  ONLY.  Double  Dnine  Pattern 
—  I  Cover  of  20  inches,  41.  l6s.;  I  do.  of  18  Inches-,  31.  iQj.; 
2  do.  of  14  inches,  5/.  55. ;  the  set  of  4,  completf,  \4l  ONLY. 
In  noticing  the  prices  of  the  above  goods,  T.  W.  venluies  to 
assert  they  are  superior  to  many  advertised  at  a  mucli  higher 
price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks  as  usual.  Fiddle 
Pattern,  "s.  2d.  per  oz.  Queen's  Pattern,  7s.  Ad.  per  oz.  Supe- 
rior Watches  and  Fine  Gold  Jewellery,  cheaper  than  any  house 
in  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  100  Engraviti;^s,  and  full 
of  useful  information,  is  just  published,  and  may  he  aad  gratis, 
and  post  free,  on  application  to  T.  West,  Silversmith,  18,  Lud- 
gate-street,  London, 


Patent  Hay- making  Machines 

DrcHHlng  Mnchinca 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Maclilrics 

Oil  cake  CruHhcrH 

Double  action  Turnip. cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Ucan-Milla 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonics 

'I'lireshing    Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— ScarificrB 
Vacuum  Pumps, 


McaKC  to  be  particular  En  the  addresH,  Mary  Wedlake, 

IK.  Fr-nrhiirrh-Mtropt..  London. 


O'i'OCn'lNG  of  tbe  SHOULDERS  und  CONTRAC- 
O  TION  of  the  CHEST  arc  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  tffL-ctuully  removed  In  Youth,  and  Ludie:t  antl  fJcnth-mcn. 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMKS'.S  CMKST 
KXPANDKK,  which  Is  IlBht,  Bimple,  ciiHlly cmplnyid  oiitwanlly 
or  InviHlbly,  without  hundH  hciicntli  the  urnis,  unciiilnrlablu 
conntralnt,  or  impcdiniciit  to  exercise.  Sent  per  jtost,  by  Mr. 
A.  IliNvoN,  40, 1'uvifitock.Htrcet,  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receiving  i.  jpuBtago-utump, 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.—OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  anu  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  und  Co.^ 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  establishments,  22,  Regent-street  ;corner  of 
Jermyn-street) ;  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


PATENT      ELECTRO-PLATED      AND      GILT 

X  ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Eslablisl,monts  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  and  Co,  West  End  — 22,  Re;'eiit-street 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City— 45,  Moorgate-.street.  The 
Patent  Electro  proces^ses  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  tlieir  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  ot  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "E.  and  Co.,"  under  a  crown! 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


BUTTER  MADE  IN  TEN  MINUTES.— Much 
time  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  SUSSEX 
CHURN,  manufactured  solely  by  GREEN  and  HALE,  late 
Attwood,  Wimble,  and  Warner,  Lewes.  This  Churn  being  made 
entirely  of  block  tin,  the  necessary  degree  of  temperature  can 
be  given  to  the  cream  by  placing  the  Churn  in  a  pan  of  hot  or 
cold  water,  which  insures  the  butter  coming  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, and  tiie  facility  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned,  are  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  over  those  now  in  common  use. 
Sizes         .         .  No.  00  0  1  2  3   * 

To  Churn         .     2.ilb.  4lb.        71b.      141b.       28lb. 

Price  with  pans    18s.  20s.        25s.       33i-.        40s.* 

Delivered  (carriage  paid)  to  any  part  of  London. 
N.B.— Pans  for  making  clouted  cream. 

London  Agents  :—Benham,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square ;  Bailey,  71,  Gracechurch-street ;  Yates,  Aitnur-street 
East ;  Deanes,  London  Bridge.  Export  Agents,  Barnes  and 
Co.,  109,  Fenchurch. street. 


T  OANS.  — TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS.— 
-Li  The  sum  of  20,000/.,  and  several  smaller  amounts  not  less 
than  150/.,  to  be  advanced  upon  Leasehold  or  Freehold  Property, 
Reversions,  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities,  Life  Inierests  and 
good  Personal  Security,  or  upon  Assignment  of  Farm  Stock. 

Apply  to  Mr.  MuLLiNs,  St.  Michael's  Chambers,  St.  Micliael's- 
alley,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  CornhiU,  London  ;  if  person- 
ally, between  the  hoursof  1 1  and  3  o'Clock.    Letters  pre-paid. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHEaS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden- borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manuiactured  by  Lingham 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  tbe  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  John  Dean,  Horticul- 
tural Implement  Warehouse,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46, 
King  William-street,  London- bridge. 


FOR  WINTER  WRAPPERS,  GREAT-COATS,  A^ID  OUT- 
SIDE GARMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  SEE 

T^ERDOE'S      VENTILATING      WATERPROOF 

-iLP  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT,  69.  Cornhill.  where  an 
inspection  is  confidently  invited  of  a  large  and  Superior  Stock 
of  first-rate  garments  of  the  above  description  at  reasonable 
charges,  and  really  waterproof.  Also  of  Berdoe'.- well-known 
FROCK  for  all  Seasons,  (which  has  stood  the  tc.'it  of  more 
than  t>  years'  extensive  trial,  and  completely  supersedes  the 
"  Macintosh  "),  SHOOTING  JACKETS,  &c.  The  above  made 
to  measure  at  same  charges  in  a  few  hours. 
W.  Bebdob,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c.,  69,  Cornhill,  (North  side.) 


NEWSPAPER  OFFICE,  16,  Coventry  Street,  Haymarket, 
London.— Established  upwards  of  30  years. 

TMUDIE  and  SONS,  Agents  for  tbe  supply  &f  the 
•  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  forward  that  and  all  the  other  London  Newspapers 
(a  correct  list  of  which  may  be  had  on  application),  with  the 
strictest  regularity  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
Colonies,  free  of  postage;  and  by  tliemorning  Mails  if  requisite. 
T.  M.  and  Sons  beg  to  state  that  they  print  the  cnUro  address  , 
of  their  Customera  on  the  wrapper  when  orderedfor  six  months 
or  longer. 


Containing  30  Plates,  elegantly  bound,  One  Guinea, 

FISHER'S  DllAWING  ROOM  SCRAP-BOOK 
"  Comes  forward  with  claims  which  must  secure  for  this 
deservedly  popular  Annual  in  jsifj,  that  distinguished  place 
wlilch  it  has  fairly  and  honourably  won  in  preceding  years. 
The  binding  is  rich,  yet  chaste  nud  tasteful.  The  engravings 
arc  numerous  (thirty-six),  and  lincly  executed,  and  the  literary 
portion  is  worthy  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  pure  and  graceful  pen."— 
The  Wutchrnun. 

Containing  16  Plates,  handsomely  bound,  %s,, 
THE    YOUNG  LADY'S  AND    GENTLEMAN'S 

ANNUAL  — The  Juvenile  Scrai'-Book,  "  Is  judiciously 
adapted  to  amuGo  tlie  fancy,  Inform  the  mind,  and  imjirovo  tho 
moralH  of  the  young  reader.  As  a  ClirJHtmas  present,  Its  nume- 
rous beautiful  engravings,  and  its  olcgunt  binding.  Invest  It 
witli  Btrong  clniniB  to  prcforoncc." — The  Qcneral  Adnnrther. 

FiHiiicR,  Son,  and  Co.,  tho  Caxton  Press,  Angel  Street,  New- 
gate Street,  LouUou. 
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PUNCH'S  ALMANACK  FOR  1845  is  now  before 
tlie  nublic.    One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  AL- 
MAN^CKiB 

A  Pictorial  Chronology  for  1344. 

ILL-JSTRATIVE    OP 

The  War  in  Morocco. 

Atjriculturai  Association. 

The  Writ  of  Error. 

The  Visit  of  Louis-Philippe. 
I  Completion  of  Royal  Exchange. 
I  The  Triumphs  of  Punch. 


The  Irish  State  Trials. 

The  ProLi:reHs  of  the  T>og  Bill. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Polka. 

Art  Union  and  Fine  Art  Distri- 
bution. 

The  Rtinnincr  Rein  Fraud. 

Visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  these  Artistic  wonders,  "  Punch  has  also  depicted 

the  following  BUBBLES  OF  THE   YEAR  :— 


TheO'Connell  Rent. 
"  Shaving'  the  Ladies.'' 
Cheap  Clothing. 
Tom  Tluimb  at  the  Palace. 
Testimonials  to  Managers- 
Patent  Life  Pills. 


Cheap  Furniture. 
The  Agricultural  Prize  Labourer 
British  and  Foreign  Destitute. 
Young  England's  Soirfee. 
The  Great  Unaccountable. 
Fashionable  Proprietary  Chapels 


This  arrangement  insures  merriment  to  everybody's  Christmas, 
for  something  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Mince  Pie,  viz.  3d. 
Olid.  Stamped. 

Office  for  Publication,  194,  Strand. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
In  small  Svo.,  Price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH'S  SNAPDRAGONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
With  four  Steel  Etchings,  by  Leech. 
In  small  Svo.,  Price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH'S      COMPLETE     LETTER     WRITER. 
By  Douglas  Jebrold.    Illustrated  by  Kenny  Meadows. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH'S    POCKET-BOOK    FOR    1845,    with 
iiumerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
*•  Containing  all  the  inforniatiou  which  is  to  be  found  in  other 
Focket-Books,  and  a  ijreat  deal  of  fun,  wliich  is  rot  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  them." — Times, 
OfBcp,  191,  Strand :  and  Sold  by  all  Boolc^ellers  and  Stationers. 


DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S      SHILLING 
MAfiAZINE.— Contents  of  No.  I.  (January.) 
The  History  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  James.    By  the  Editor, 
*•  Shadovps"  of"  Coming  Eveats." 
The  Finery  of  War. 

personal  Recollections  of  the  late  William  Hazlitt. 
The  Black  Bank  Notes. 
A  few  Words  on  Early  Shop- Shutting. 
Address  to  the  Fountains  In  Trafalgar  Square. 
The  Hedgehog  Letters. 
January. 

A  History  Tor  Young  England. 
Reviews  of  New  Bcolis. 

Illustrated  by  an  Etching  on  Steel  by  Leech. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Pioprietois  of  Pumch,  at  the  Punch 

Office,  IQl,  Strand. 


GEORGE     CRUIKSHANK'S     TABLE-BOOK— 
Contents  of  No.  I.  (January). 

The  Triumph  uf  Cucid. 

Guy  Greeoborn's  Wanderings  In  and  Out  of  London. 

Sonaething  about  Almanacks. 

Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time. 

WashintiC-Himses  for  the  Poor. 

The  Philosophy  of  Cattle  Shows. 

The  Billable  of  Life. 

Cutti-ri!;' down  no  Article.    - 

Christmas  Waits. 

Fashions  for  January. 
Illustrated  v:ilh  a  Splendid  Etching  on  Steel— THBTRRf.MPn  of 
Cupid— and  nnmeronsWood  Eiigravingsbv  G.  Cbuikshank. 
London:  Published  at  the  Office  of   the   Table-Buok,    194, 
Strand. 


Just  Published,  \s.  sewed, 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK,  FOR 
16-15. 

*'I  see  several  improvements  are  introduced  in  the  Gar- 
DEVERs'  Almanack  for  1345,  which  make  it  still  more  useful. 
The  first  attempt  last  year  obtained  great  praise  and  patronage, 
and  that  very  justly— a  proof  that  sound  us-eful  information  at 
R  cheap  rate,  even  in  an  Almanack,  is  a  profitable  subject ;  and 
it  must  be  a  snurce  of  great  pleasure  to  those,  like  the  editor, 
who  see  their  industry  and  talents  thus  appreciated."— ilfr.  D. 
Beaton,  Gardenei-  to  Sir  W.  Bliddleton,  Shrubland  Park,  Dec.  11. 

"Tiiis  is  much  the  best  Gardeners'  Almanack  which  has  yet 
appeared;  it  abounds  with  useful  information  for  the  horticul- 
turist, and  should  be  taken  by  all  true  lovers  of  gardening."— 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  2. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  with  Wood-cnts,  price  Zs.^d.  each< 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SEASONS;  or,  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Year;  being  a  Course  of  Daily  Instruction 
and  Amusement  selected  from  the  Popular  Details  of  the  Natu- 
ral History,  Science,  Art,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  our 
Father-Land. 

Book  the  First  contains  the  Months  of  January,  February, 
and  Marcli;  the  Second,  April,  May,  and  June;  the  Third, 
July,  August,  and  September ;  and  the  Fourth,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

London:  John  W.  Parkeb,  West  Strand. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

Efje  S^ailluaj)  ®!jvontclc 

Of  Sa'urday  last,  December  21,  contains 

The  BOARD  of  TRADE  and  THE  TIMES— The  MIDLAND 
ACCIDENT  and  WHO  WAS  TO  BLAME-PROPOSED 
ACTS  for  CONSOLIDATION  of  RAILWAY  CLAUSES  — 
The  BRICKLAYERS'  ARMS  LOCOMOTIVE  EXPLOSION 
{with  En^ravinc;s). 

REPORTS 'of  MEETINGS— North  Union,  with  the  Directors' 
Report— Taff  Vale  — North  British  — Great  Southern  and 
Western,  Enjjineers'  Report. 

PROJECTED  LINE— West  Yorkshire. 

VALUE  OF  SHARES— Returns  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
ctiestcr,  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  with  comments  on  the  respec- 
tive Markets,  and  latest  Prices. 

PARIS  LETTER,  with  Prices  and  Monthly  Troffic. 

BELGIAN  RAILWAYS. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Analysis  of  the  Statement  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Croydon  Railway  Company,  and  their  Cor- 
respondence with  the  South-Eastern. 

CORRESPONDENCE— Boulogne  and  Amiens  and  Great  Nor- 
thern of  France  Lines — Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol  and  Gloucester — Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle — 
The  late  Verdicts. 

CALLS,  CONTRACTS,  LOANS,   TRAFFIC  TABLES,  &c. 

Order  'SThe  Railway  Ctaronicle  of  any  Newsvender- 


Price  Sixpence,  ftee  by  post  Sevbnpencb. 

®!je  Slancet, 

Of  Saturday  last,  December  21,  contains:— 
A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 
delivered  during  the  Winter  Session,  IS'l-I,  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.by  JirsTos  Liebig  :— Cyanogen  and  its  Compounds 
continued— Ferrocvanide  of  Potassium. 
A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  onthe  OPERATIONS  of  SURGERY, 
and  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  requiring  Operations,  delivered 
at  University  College,  London,  in  the  Session  of  1844.  by  Ro- 
BEiiT  LisTo.N',  Esq.-,  F.R.S. ;  — Extirpation  of  the  Breast — 
Necrosis  of  the  Clavicle- Removal — Wounds  in  the  Axilla — 
Aneurism  at  tJie  bend  of  the  Arm — Spontaneous  Aneurism. 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS:— Essays  on  General  Pathology.  By  J. 
Bower  Karri.-on,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  &c.— Of  the  vitiated  states 
of. the  Blood;  with  Cases. — Remarks  on  an  "Improved' 
Method  of  Managing  Blisters.  By  J.  J.  Kelso,  M.D.,  and  J 
Pidduck,  M.D. — Severe  Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow- 
joint,  successfully  treated;  with  Remarks  on  Injuries  of  Bones 
from  Accidents.  By  James  Prior,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A. — 
On  Disease  and  Perforation  of  the  Stomach.  By  Henry  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.— Suffocation  caused  by  a  Foreign  Body  in  the 
Larynx.  By  Charles  James  Campbell,  Esq. — Case  of  Puer- 
peral Convulsions,  accompanied  by  Albuminous  Urine,  ■with 
Remarks.    By  E.  Crisp.  Esq. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  :— Excision  of  the  Eyeball  in 
cases  of  Melanosis — Medullary,  Carcinoma,  and  Carcinoma.— 
flour-glass  contraction  of  the  Womb.— Symptoms  and  Patho- 
logical Appearances  in  a  case  of  Spinal  Meningitis. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHAKMACY,  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA:— 
Pettenkoffer's  Test  for  Bile. — Honey  and  Sugar  adulterated 
■with  Starch-sugar.- On  the  presence  of  Lime  in  Veratrine. — 
The  time  for  exertion,  unconditionally,  against  the  whole 
Government  Jiledical  Bill. — Illustrations  of  the  Chaotic  Na- 
ture of  the  Bill  which  the  Adulators  of  Sir  James  Graham 
have  been  be-praising  for  its  "  simplicity." — Thevarious  Re- 
gistrations, according  to  Age,  by  nieans.of  "which  the  Surgeons 
in  General  Practice  are  dejiraded  by  the  Bill  info  the  'Lowest 
Class  of  the  Pnifession.— The  Powers  lodged  in  the  Council 
of  Health  and  Education,  which  ought  to  he  exercised  only 
by  a  responsible  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.— Libellous 
Legal  '^^rror  of  Baron  Gurney. — Discreditable  Handbills  — 
Advice  to  tne  General  PracUtioners  respecting  the  joining  of 
Medical  Associations  for  immediale  Parliamentary  purposes. 

REVIEWS:— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By 
William  Jeaffreson. —  Uoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
— Chemical  Society.— Chester  Assizes,  Accusation  of  Man- 
slaughter against  one  of"  Graham's  own." — Midland  Circuit, 
Forcible  Inversion  of  the  "Womb,  by  an  Accoucheur,  after 
Parturition. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS  :— Dreadnought  Hospital  Ship,  River 
Thames: — Case  of  Strumous  Ulceration  of  tlie  Tongue  and 
Throat,  attended  with  a  partial  closure  of  the  Glottis— Tra- 
ch  e  ot  omy — Re  co  v  ery . 

I\nsCELLANEOUS   LETTERS. 

News  of  the  Week,  S:c,  &c. 

Loudnn:    John  CHuacniLL,  Princes-street,  Soho ;    and    to   be 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 


On  1st  Januarv,  1845,  Octavo,  Is., 

PA-KKEH'S  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 
Contents :— Introduction;  Rich  and  Poor.  Merry  London  in 
the  Olden  time.  Idealism;  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Ward.  His- 
torical Ballads  by  Lord  .lohn  Manners,  M.P.— No.  I.  The  Via 
Media.  A  Cornish  Tour  a  Century  ago.  Church  Architecture ; 
Church  Restoration;  Rev.  F.  Close.  A  Recollection  of  Rosas ;  by 
a  Naval  Officer,  Ballad,  by  Rev.  rfenry  Alford,  M.A.  Music  at 
Home.  Reviews:  Eothen  ;  Points  and  Pickings  of  the  Chinese 
Archdeacon  R.  I.  Wilberforce's  Charge  ;  Bates's  College  Lec- 
tures ;  Can  Woman  regenerate  Society?  &c.  &c.  An  Essay  on 
Fiction.  The  First  Night  of  a  New  Year.  Notes  on  the  Month  of 
January. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


HARRISON'S  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET, 
is  published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.  Each  Number 
contains  coloured  figures  of  the  newest  and  best  Flowers,  and 
24  pages  of  Letter-press,  on  the  Management  of  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  new  Ones,  with  Wood  Engravings,  &c.,  price 
6(i.  The  January  Number,  Volume  Xlt.,  which  comprises  the 
14  Numbers  of  1844,  bound,  price  7s,  &d.,  is  also  ready,  as  well 
as  the  Volumes  of  previous  years. 

Also,  THE  GARDENERS'  and  FORESTERS'  RECORD, 
Svo. ,  24  pages,  in  Monthly  Numbers,  with  coloured  figures  of 
the  newest  an  I  best  Fruits,  Price  Qd.  each  Number,  is  now 
bound  in  Volumes,  sold  at  St.  each.  ^Tbree  Volumes  are  ready. 
Publisher!  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
London,  and  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 


On  tho  1st  of  Januarv  will  be  published,  price  2i.,  No.  VII  of 

nptlE  TRANSACTIONS  OF    THE  YORKSHIRE 

-IL    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  containing  Reports  on  Ex- 
periments  wit!i  Guano,  of  the    Discussion  on  Draining,   ofthe 
Judges  ofthe  Farms,  ofthe  Trial  nf  Implements,  on  Draining 
Clay  Land,  on  Analyses  of  Soils,  &c.  &c.  (206  pages.) 
London  :  Ridgwav,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Saturday,  Jan.  4, 1845,  will  be  published,  pr.  6d., Stamped, No.  1  of 
n^HE     UNITED      GARDENERS'    AND     LAND 

J-  STEWARDS'  JOURNAL,  the  profits  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Gardeners  and  Land 
Stewards,  their  Widows  and  Orphans.  To  be  Edited  by  Mr» 
Marnock.  All  Donations,  Subscriptions  .sad  Communicationg 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  The  Journal  wilt  be  printed  by  Messrs.  Vizitelly 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Peterborough-court,  135,  Fleet-street,  where 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


A 


MISS  MARTINKAU'S  STATEMENT. 
FEW    WORDS     OF    COMMENT     IN 

ATHEN^UM  of  this  day. 


THE 


IVATIONAL     and     PRIVATE     BIOGRAPHY 

1>  The  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  is  the  only  journal  pub- 
lished weekly  which  devotes  special  atteiitioo  to  recording  the 
Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Public  Characters,  and  of  Private  Per- 
sons of  Worth  and  Local  Eminence.  Published  every  Saturday, 
stamped,  &d.  No.  1,  Jan.  4.— Office,  7,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand, — A  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER, 


In  Svo,  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY: 

SxaucTURAL,  Physiological,  Systematical,  and 
Meoical. 
Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "  Ootliue  of  the  First  Principles 
:,  of  Botany." 

Contents  of  the  WorA'— I.  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany: — 1.  Elementary  Organs;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Lcaf-buds  ;  6,  Leaves  ;  7.  Food  and  Secretions  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  ;  9,  Inflorescence;  10,  Floral  Envelopes ;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14,  Ovule  ;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  16,  Fruit;  l/,Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Svste:matical  Botany  ;—1,  Linnean  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method  ;  3,  Natural  System ;  4,  Natural  System  of  Be 
Candolle  [this  Partillustrateduiith  Numerous  Figures  of  the  detaila 
of  the  more  important  Natural  Orders) ;  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Medical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classihed  List  ofthe 
Principal  Sledical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 

TTNIVERSITY     COLLEGE     HOSPITAL. —The 

v-'  favourable  consideratiun  of  those  beneficent  persons  who 
at  this  festive  season  seek  for  opportunities  of  heightening 
their  own  social  enjoyments  by  the  e.'cercise  of  their  power  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  others  is  earnestly  supplicated  in 
behalf  of  this  Charity. 

Ths  unusual  severity  ofthe  early  winter,  and  the  eagerness, 
notonly  of  tbe  destitute  sick  ofthe  neii^hbourbood,  but  of  poor 
persons  cifflicti'd  with  disease  in  distant  counties,  for  tbe  advice 
and  treatment  of  the  medical  officers  and  attendants  of  this 
Hospital,  have  recently  occasioned  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients,  and  consequent  augmentation  of  expense, 
whicli  the  funds  ol  the  Institution  are  but  ill  able  to  bear. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  i3 
requested  with  confidence  to  this  appeal  for  their  assistance. 

The  number  who  annually  receive  relief  at  this  llyspital  ia 
nearly  15,000.  The  expense  amounts  to  about  4500?  .  ot  which 
the  principal  portion,  namely,  2800^.,  is  derived  from  the  fees  of 
students  for  attendance  on  the  practice  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical officers,  by  whom  they  are  devoted  to  the  matncenance  o£ 
the  Hospital.  The  annual  subscriptions,  notwithstanding  a 
late  coneiderablt?  increase,  do  not  exceed  6oo/.  After  allovving 
for  casual  donntions,  a  deficiency  of  about  lOOU/.  has  yearly  to 
be  provided  for. 

The  Hospital,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  calculated  for  the  re- 
ception of  25  more  in-patienis  than  ic  actually  conrains,  and  it 
is  the  limited  income  o"i  tiic  establishment  alone  which  preveuts 
the  admission  or  that  atiditional  number.  The  grouud  for  a 
second  wing  to  the  Hospital  is  iyinjj  waste;  while  such  awing, 
if  the  means  of  erecting,  furnisliing,  and  maintaining  it  ex- 
isted, and  it  were  completed,  would  allow  of  aiurtlier  increase 
of  50  in-patienCs. 

The  CornTnittee  trike  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  th< 

following  contributions  recently  received :—  "" 

Donations.  J 

Life-Governors.        t  Additional  Subscriptions. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s., 

AGRICULTURE;  its  Practice  with  Profit, 
elucidated  by  a  Contrast  of  Oriental  and  British  Usages, 
in  a  Correspondence  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  kocicty  of 
England.     Ey  Hknry  Nkw.vham. 

In  this  Correspondence,  the  Employment  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor  is  considered,  with  reference  to  an  Asiatic  principle  of 
adjusting  the  Wages  of  Predial  Labour.  Second  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions. 

London  :  Published  by  Ro'ake  and  Vartv,  31,  Strand, 


WITH  100  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This  day  is  published,  price  15s.,  hi'.ndsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
ff^HE  GARDENER  and'  PRACTICAL    FLORIST, 

J-  Volume  III.,  containing  several  hundred  Original  Papers 
and  Treatises  on  Floricultural  subjects,  together  with  the 
Garden  Practice  for  the  entire  Year.  A  few  copies  of  Vol.  I 
price  7*.  M.,  and  Vol.  II.,  price  los.  6rf.,  may  still  be  had;  the 
Three  Volumes  comprising  the  best  Miscellany  of  Gardening 
ever  published. 

London:  R,  GROOMORincE,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 


TheWorshipful  Com- 
pany of  Mercers  .j£"100 
Arthur  Rankin,  Esq. 
A.  Black,  Esq.  .  . 
Abraham  Day,  Esq.  . 
George  Robms,  Esq. 
tJ.  W.  Mlyno,  Esq.  . 


0  0 
21  0  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
10     0  0 


Mr.  Gilbert  (patient) 
Petro  de  Zulueta  .  . 
Charles  Cochrane,  Esq, 
tW.  F.  Helling,  Esq.  . 
James  Levesey,  Esq.  . 
John  Hercy,  Esq.  .     . 


£2 

2  ( 

2 

2  1 
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1  1 

I 

1  1 

i 

I  1 

I 
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Two  Chairmen  Society 
Messrs.  Hayward  &  Co.  3 
Mr.  Thomas  Lea  .  .  S 
tJohn  Watson,  Esq.  .  3 
Mr.  Charles  Barker  .  2 
tWiliiara  Harvey,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Horwood 
Joseph  II.  Adams,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Adams  ....  1 
Mr.  Henry  Bailey  .  .  1 
Herbert  Broom,    Esq.     1 


New  Annual  Subscriptions. 


.    2 


CbarleaCochrane,  Esq.  1 

Mrs.  William   Gurney  I 

tMr.  David  Ivall    .    .  1 

Thomas   James,    Esq.  1 

Messrs.  Maple  &  Coyk  1 

Hen.Prestoo,  jun..  Esq.  1 
De  Beauvoir  Priauix, 

Esq 1 

Mrs.  Rew       ....  1 

Petro  de  Zulueta,  Esq.  1 
Mr.  Peter  Broad 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.  —  Mr. 
HouLSTON,  1S4,  Strand,  will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
184.'^,  Price  One  Shilling,  Part  I.  of  the  "  HORTICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE,"  a  New  Periodical  on  Flowers  and  Gardening. 

Contents:— Cultivation  of  Hardy  Lilies— Pruning  Forest- 
trees— Ornamental  Timber— Application  of  Manures— Land- 
scape Gardening— Management  of  Grape- Vines-Planting 
Shrubs— Grafting— Hybridising— Horticultural  Buildings— De- 
scription of  New  Flowers— Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
—Designs  for  Rock  Gardens  —  Irrigating  Lands  —  Select 
Fuchsias— Hardy  Annuals— Reviews— Practical  Gardening,  and 
Management  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  and  Frames— Horti- 
cultural Notes,  &c. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  26th  of  each 
month. 

The  Introductory  Number,  containing  a  variety  of  Original 
Essays  and  a  Plan  of  the  Work,  maybe  still  had;,  price  is.,  of 
Thos.  Houlston,  154,  Strand,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  follow 
ing  Bankers-.— Coutts  ftiid  Co.,  59,  Strand  ;  London  and  West: 
minster  Bank,  Bl-jomsbury  Branch ;  Scott  and  Co.,  j,  Caven. 
dish-square;  Smith,  Payne,  snd  Smith,  I,  Lombard-street.  Al 
tlie  Hospital,  the  House  Physician,  the  Matron,  and  Clerk  ti| 
the  Committee  have  printed  receipts,  tigned  by  the  Treasarei 
ready  for  delivery  to  benefactors. 

Dec.  23,  1844.  William  Long,  Clerk  to  the  Committet 

QEASONABLE     FESTIVITIES.— The    gaiety   thi 

^  reigns  supreme  at  this  festive  season,  when  friends  ac 
lovers  assemble  at  the  social  bo«rd,  or  whirl  in  the  giddy  mazi 
of  the  dance,  induces  both  sexes  to  be  more  than  ubually  d 
sirous  of  shining  iu  personal  attraction,  and  to  devote 
greater  share  of  attention  to  the  toilet.  It  is  at  this  particuli 
season,     that    the    virtues   and    singularly    hapty    prI 

TERTIES  op   those  auxiliaries  of    personal    EKAUr.",  ROfl 

LAND'S  KALYDOR.  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  shine  pre-eminent  in  their  powel 
while  the  white  and  swin-tike  neck,  the  rich  luniriant  tres 
and  the  Pearly  set  of  Teeth  form  admirable  trophies  of  the 
inestimable  oualities!  The  august  Patronage  conceded  b 
our  Gracious  Queen,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  of  Europ' 
together  wirh  the  Beauties  which  adorn  the  circles  of  Prince 
and  Regal  Magnificence,  and  the  confirmation  by  experienc 
ot'  the  infallible  efficacy  of  these  creative  reiiovating  Specific 
have  characterized  them  with  perfection,  and  given  them 
celebrity  uu  paralleled.  As  presents  for  both  sexes,  none  can  I 
more  recomraendatorv,  or  more  now  in  general  use. 

*»*    Ask  for  "  ROWLAND'S"  Articles.     All  others, 
the  same  names,  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  ! !  I 


,  undi 


Printed  by  William   Bbahhubv,   of  No.  C,  York-place,  Stoke    Newingl' 
and  Frkubbick  M  ui.i.btt  ErAKS,  of  No.  17.  Chiirch-row,  Scoke  NewrnKf 
boch  in  the  couoiv  of  Middl.'sax;,  PrintetB,  at  their  Ofticr  -     ""■'^•'■'^- 
in  the  preuinot    of  Whitefriars,  in    the  City  .ofUtaA' 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  fi,  CharleM-street, 


,_  Lombard. 

and  pnbliBl 

tho  ra"sh  of  St.  Pa«i 

alllAdvertJsemectg  and  C( 


Co^0ot-G:iiden,'in  the  said  oounty,  whers  ail.AaverHsemeLiia  ""-  •- 
I     mumcations  are -.8  be  addressed  to  the  Edltoi.— i>aturdar,Dec.-3, 13* 
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